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SECTION  I. 

Professors  of  tKe  sciences,  more  especially  Geometricians  and  Algebraists,  commence  their 
respective  courses  of  instruction  with  dePmitions,  postulates,  and  axioms,  so  perspicuous  and 
comprehensible,  as  not  infrequently  to  allure  the  sanguine  disciple  into  a  hope  that  the  difficulties 
with  which  "  the  indiligence  of  an  idle  tongue'"*  may  have  threatened  him,  v.ill  prove  less  real 
than  imaginary.  There  is  one  great  and  manifest  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Mathematics, 
that  the  simple  principles  thus  proposed  at  the  outset  have  an  obvious  relation  to  their  subject. 
In  various  other  branches  of  knowledge  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  lay  down,  with  the  imposing  appearance  of  formal  dialecticks,  truths  so  evidently 
true,  and  yet  at  first  glance  so  far  removed  from  the  thesis  of  discourse,  that  not  their  importance 
only  but  even  their  relevancy  may  be  very  fairly  suspected.  These  observations  do  not  seem 
impertinent  or  imprudent  from  a  Avriter  who  may  feel  it  advisable  to  use  some  precaution,  lest 
he  should  startle  his  readers  by  roundly  asserting,  as  an  axiom  upon  which  he  means  to  ground 
his  grammatical  speculations,  that  man,  as  well  as  other  animals,  is  born  with  five  senses ; 

And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless, 

But  only  five  the  sense's  organs  be ; 
And  in  those  five  all  things  their  forms  express, 

Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Ai  the  banquets,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  festivals 
observed  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  It  was  the  custom  for  men  of  learning  to  propose  questions 

*  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
c 
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one  to  another.  In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Syraposiacs  of  Plutarch,  which  records  a  number  of 
these  banquet  discourses,  Hermeias,  the  Geometrician,  who  is  the  first  to  speak,  demands  of 
Protogenes,  the  Grammarian,  why  Alpha  was  ranked  the  first  of  all  the  letters  ?  8i  ?)v  ''AX<pa 
Trpo-a-iTca  tiov  ypaufxarwv  aTTOj'rwv.  The  reason  assigned  by  Protogenes  amounts  to  this,  that  A 
will  not  act  in  concord'with  any  of  his  brethren,  unless  he  has  the  lead  ;  thus  place  him  before 
I,  and  he  consents  to  a  combined  diphthongal  sound — A  I ;  place  him  after,  and  he  refuses  to 
coalesce  with  his  preferred  associate — I  A, 

Cadmus,  it  seems,  had  long  before  pronounced,  that  to  A  had  been  awarded  this  right  of 
precedence,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians,  an  ox,  the  first  of  things  necessary  to 
man,  was  known  by  the  name  of  A.  The  recollection  of  this  induces  Animonius  to  call  upon 
Plutarch  himself,  as  a  Boeotian  born,  to  step  forward  in  defence  of  his  countryman  Cadmus. 
"  Not  so,"  ciuoth  Plutarch ;  "  for  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  raise  my  voice — not  in  defence  of 
the  grandfather  of  Bacchus,  but  rather  of  my  own.  And  he  used  to  say  that,  "  naturally  the 
first  articulate  vocal  sound  was  produced  by  the  power  of  A  :  ITpwrr/v  ^ujei  fwrr^v  twv  evapOuv 
sK^epsaOai  cut  Tr)g  -on  ''A\(f>a  Svvai^nwQ  :  that  it  is  the  simple  utterance  or  emission  of  the  breath, 
through  the  opened  lips,  without  effort,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  tongue  ;  and  further,  that  it 
is  the  very  first  vocal  sound  uttered  by  infants ;  and  thus,"  he  adds,  "  ai-nv,  is  to  perceive  or 
receive  the  sensation  of  sound  (au-d-ire).'' 

The  conversation  is  then  directed  to  the  reasons  there  may  be  for  the  number  of  letters,  and 
to  the  proportions  that  subsist  between  the  one  sort  and  the  other.  Answers  are  without  hesi- 
tation returned  to  solve  the  two  problems;  to  the  first  by  Plutarch,  and  to  the  second  by 
Hermeias.  There  is,  however,  present  one  Zopyrio,  also  a  grammarian,  who  could  scarcely 
suppress  his  splenetic  contempt,  until  silence  presented  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  He  then 
derided  their  philosophy  as  vain  babble,  and  confidently  assured  them,  that  as  the  number  and 
the  order  of  the  letters  were,  so  they  were,  not  for  any  reason,  but  by  chance,  piiStvi  Xoyw 
avvT'jy^ui  ce. 

I  wish  to  introduce  these  learned,  inquisitive,  and  talkative  Symposiasts,  together  with  the 
recondite  subjects  of  their  discourse,  to  the  notice  and  regard  of  modern  philosophic  banquetteers, 
in  hopes  that  they  may  be  inspirited  to  emulate  their  antique  masters,  and  to  allow  the  origin 
and  formation  of  language,  to  be  introduced  and  entertained  with  due  attentions  at  their  boards. 
And  if  any  Zopyrio  should  scofiingly  reject  a  natural  origin  for  articulate  intelligible  sounds, 
and  dogmatically  ascribe  them  to  a  certain  2i;v7ux.ta,  or  Chance,  let  me  warn  them  to  pause 
awhile,  before  they  invest  him  with  authority  to  pronounce  his  own  ignorant  assumption,  as  the 
conclusion  in  which  all  without  enquiry  have  agreed  to  acquiesce. 
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It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  so  far  to  divest  ourselves  of 
acquired  knowledge,  as  to  enable  us  to  contemplate  man  in  his  purely  infcDit  state — the  state 
referred  to  by  the  ancestor  of  Plutarch — to  consider  him  as  a  creature  merely  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  receiving  sensations,  and  with  organs  for  the  articulation  of  distinct  sounds;  with  a 
native  power  to  reveal  to  himself  that,  in  the  exercise  of  these  organs,  he  is  possessed  of  the 
ready  means  to  signify  or  communicate  those  sensations  to  other  individuals  of  his  kind.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  incumbent  upon  the  enquirer  into  the  origin  and  formation  of  language,  to  make 
a  strong  effort  to  struggle  at  least  with  this  formidable  difficulty,  if  not  wholly  to  subdue  it. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  invention  and  practice  of  oral  speech,  must  have  long  preceded 
the  invention  and  formation  of  literal  characters  :  that  words,  the  signa  audibilia,  must  have 
prevailed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  years  and  centuries  of  years  before  the  graphic  signs, 
the  verba  visibllia,  could  have  been  contrived. 

Warburton,  whose  daring  spirit  plunged  him  into  the  darkness  of  the  most  early  ages,  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  discovered  the  origin  and  traced  the  progress  of  symbolic  figures, 
and  that  he  had  brought  the  general  history  of  writing,  by  a  gradual  and  easy  descent,  from  a 
picture  to  a  letter. 

Of  the  inventors  of  those  letters  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
history*  has  been  ambitious  to  preserve  the  names  as  she  received  them  from  tradition  ;  and  the 
invention  itself  has  ever  been  commemorated  as  the  noblest  monument  of  human  intelligence. 
"  It  is  a  thing  (says  Bishop  Wilkinst)  of  so  great  art  and  exquisiteness,  that  Tully  doth  from 
hence  infer  the  divinity  and  spirituality  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  of  a  far 
more  excellent  and  abstracted  essence  than  mere  matter  or  body,  in  that  it  was  able  to  reduce 
all  articulate  sounds  to  twenty-four  letters.";}:  "  Aut  is  concretus  videtur  ?  .  .  .  qui  sonos  vocis, 
qui  infiniti  videbantur,  paucis  literarum  notis  terminavit?"  Such  is  the  language  of  Cicero 
himself.     Tusc.  Qusest.  1.  i.  c.  25. 

The  learned  and  sagacious  Wallis  describes  a  letter  to  be  "  a  sound  in  the  voice,  simple  or 
uucompounded,  and  indivisible  into  more  simple  sounds. "§  In  this  he  approaches  as  near  to 
the  truth  as  any  of  those  grammarians,  whose  opinions  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  vii.  c.  56.  f  Real  Character,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

X  Hobbes,  no  slight  authority,  asserts,  that  the  invention  of  printing,  though  ingenious,  compared  with  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  is  no  great  matter. — Of  Man,  c.  4. 

^  Sonus  in  voce,  simplex,  seu  incompositus,  in  simpliciores  indivisibilis.  De  Loquela,  sec.  1. — He  agrees,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  called,  not  the  sound  itself,  but  a  chai'acter  indicating  or  designating  the  simple  sound — soni 
simplicis  indicem.     Of  course  it  is  so,  when  written  ;  but  the  sound  must  have  long  been  in  settled  usage. 
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Vossius,*  excepting,  and  a  singular  exception  it  is  to  be  so  neglected  and  forgotten, — except- 
ing— Aristotle.  He  has  pierced  more  deeply,  and  he  has  defined  a  letter  to  be  "  an  indivisible 
sound,  and  yet  (he  adds)  not  all  such  sounds  are  letters,  but  those  only  that  are  capable  of  form- 
ing an  intelligible  sound. "'('  It  is  by  this  last  epithet,  (ruvirri  (jxovri,  that  we  distinguish  the  pre- 
eminence of  tlie  ancient  above  the  modern  philosopher;  for  to  the  title  of  philosopher  our 
countryman  must  still  preserve  an  undoubted  claim. 

Wallis  has  remarked  that  our  language  greatly  delights  in  monosyllables, J  and  with  more 
subtilty  than  solidity,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,^  that  "  in  our  native  words  a  great  con- 
sent of  letters  and  the  thing  signified,  may  very  frequently  be  observed  :"  Magnum  utplurimum 
literarum  reique  significatce  consensum  reperiri.H  His  instances,  however,  are  all  of  letters  con- 
joined ;  that  is,  of  separate  parts,  to  which  individually  he  attaches  no  signification,  into  signi- 
ficant wholes.  Had  he  weighed  with  greater  accuracy  the  terminology  of  Aristotle ;  had  he 
recognised  the  force  and  comprehended  the  full  and  exact  value  and  propriety  of  the  expression, 
"  an  intelligible  sound,"  that  is,  a  sound  significant  of  an  intelligible  meaning;  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that,  with  his  extensive  and  profound  erudition,  and  his  very  superior  powers  of  under- 
standing, he  would  have  been  the  founder  of  a  system  of  Etymology  so  perfect,  that  no  other 
task  would  have  been  left  to  his  successors  than  to  consolidate  and  extend  it. 

"  Home  Tooke's  (says  Sir  James  Mackintosh^)  is  certainly  a  wonderful  work  ;  but  the  great 
merit  is  the  original  thought."  What  was  this  thought  so  highly  prized,  by  one  so  able  to 
appreciate  its  worth  ? 

That  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas  (av/i(3o\a  TroGif^iarwv),  and  that  all  are  nouns,  significant  (kui 
ayjjuaivH  rt**)  are  positions  that  had  long  been  acknowledged  in  the  schools,  and  taught  there 
upon  the  express  authority  of  Aristotle.  As  an  undeniable  consequence  Tooke  inferred  that 
those  classes  of  words,  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  particles,  were  also  nouns,  and 
had  of  course  a  signification.  And  the  thought  was,  that  there  must  be  in  the  original  language, 
from  which  those  particles  were  derived,  literally  such  and  such  words,  bearing  such  and  such 
significations.  This  conclusion,  the  result  of  general  reasoning,  he  subjected  to  the  test  of 
etymology,  and  he  instantly  found  upon  trial  all  his  predictions  verified. ft 

*  Voss.  de  Arte  Gi-am.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

t  Twining's  Translation  of — ^toij(uov  i^iey  ovy  tan  rjMinj  ahciiperos.  ov  iruaa  cs.  aW  el  yje  Trc(j>vKe  avrerij  ynecdui 
(pwi-n.     De  Arte  Poet.  Cap.  24 ;  ed.  Tyrwbit. 

I  Gram.  ch.  It,  sec.  2.  §  Gram,  prafixai'  to  Dictionary.  H  Grain,  ch.  14,  sec.  2. 

,  "  Tlie  liglit,"  lie  adds,  "  wliicli  shines  through  such  impenetrable  words  as  articles  and  pronouns,  is  admirable 
— "  the"  and  "  it." — Tooke  left  our  relative  pronouns  une.xplained.  In  the  Dictionary  an  attempt  is  made  to  throw 
light  upon  them. 

**  Arist.  de  later,  ch.  i.  and  ch.  iii.  •  tt  Div.  of  P.  v.  i,  ch.  vji. 
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The  deepest  and  the  broadest  pruiciple  of  H.  Tooke  is,  that  I'll  words  are  nouns,  and  tliat  all 
nouns  are  the  signs  of  ideas ;  here  he  descried,  and  here  he  warily  preserved  the  main  spring 
of  his  theory  of  language.  He  does  not  intermeddle  with  the  letters,  "  those  simple  elements 
of  speech,"  as  Wilkins  justly  denominates  them, — his  purpose  did  not  require  that  he  should. 
But  the  renowned  Savilian  professor  treats  most  distinctly  and  copiously,  as  well  as  acutely  of 
them  ;  and  yet,  in  his  attempt  to  explain  what  a  letter  is,  he  omits  that  specific  term  upon  which 
Aristotle  had  so  strongly  insisted,  as  indispensable  to  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the 
definition. 

What  then  am  I  venturing  to  propose,  that  has  not  been  taught  by  these  two  illustrious 
writers  ? 

Under  the  sanction  of  the  still  more  renowned  and  illustrious  Stagyrite,  I  venture,  with  no 
assumption  of  unfelt  diffidence,  to  lay  before  the  philologers  and  philosophers  of  the  tera  in 
which  I  write,  certain  opinions  that  have  arisen  and  become  established  within  my  own  mind, 
and  to  state  with  all  possible  simplicity  and  precision  the  train  of  general  reasoning  by  which 
I  was  led  to  the  belief,  that  these  opinions  rest  upon  a  basis  not  less  firm  and  unchanoeable 
than  that  of  our  own  physical  nature.  Having  so  done,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  practical 
application  of  the  thought,  which  immediately  presented  itself,  that  if  I  were  to  follow  the 
example  of  Home  Tooke,  and  subject  my  principles  to  the  test  of  that  etymology  from  which 
he  reaped  so  brilliant  a  recompense,  my  experiment  might  be  crowned  with  similar,  if  not  with 
equal,  success. 

My  general  reasoning  then  has  been  this  : — All  men  of  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world 
have  had,  and  have,  the  same  organs  of  speech,*  and  the  same  sense  of  hearing ;  that  is,  the 
same  organs  for  the  utterance  and  entrance  of  sound,  with  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  one 
sound  from  another. 

Distinct,  articulate  or  organic  sounds, — constituting  oral  language,  were  and  are,  as  Aristotle 
terms  them,  intelligible  sounds,  or  sounds  intended  to  signify  distinct  meanings. 

All  people,  to  whom  written  language  is  known,  have  written  signs  (named  letters)  to  denote 
the  same  distinct  intelligible  sounds,  so  constituting  oral  language  ;  for  each  sound  a  correspond- 
ing literal  sign. 

Each  letter  then  was  the  sign  of  a  separate  distinct  meaning ;  it  was  in  fact  the  sign  of  a 
word,  previously  familiar  in  speech. 

*  Literas  proferendi,  et  universam  quideni  loquelam  perficiendi  instrumenta  sunt  preecipua,  pulmo  et  Ini  ynx  (i.  e. 
nodus  gutturis)  cum  adjacente  aspera  arteria;  item  ling-ua,  nares,  labia,  vnri^que  oris  partes. — Wallis,  De  Loquela, 
s.  1.  To  which  add, — Vocum  articulatio,  sive  diversarum  literarum  formatio,  tunc  incipit,  postquani  spiiitus  extra 
laryng-em  pervenit;  et,  naiibus,  ore,  lingua,  labiis,  fere  tota  periicitur. — Id.  ib. 
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These  letters,  once  invented,  and  their  forms  established,  were,  and  continue  to  be,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  two  general  names  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  vowels,  or  letters  so  named,  are  the  siarns  of  a  breathing;  these  breathings,  however, 
are  emitted  by  sentient  beings,  they  are  the  proofs  of  animal  vitality  or  life,  and  they  have 
given  birth  to  some  primitives  denoting  sensation,  and  also  motion, — the  first  act  of  a  sentient 
being;  E.  g. 

A. — Gr.  a-£iv,  ha-\ave,  to  breathe,  A.  S.  0-r-ath,  au-ra,  breath,  ah:  Lat.  a-i-o.  I  say. 
A.S.  Aa.  Eng.  Aj/.    Gr,  a-a.*     Gr.  at-av,  au-d-ire,  Ow-ac,  au-ris.     Goth,  ^^^so,  the  ear. 

E.  and  I, — Gr,  a-w,  ti-fii,  Lat,  e-o,  Gr.  i-£-vai.    Lat.  i-re.     A.S.  Hi-gan,  to  hie,  to  go. 

The  consonants  are  those  letters  (saysWilkinsj)  in  pronouncing  of  which  the  breath  is  inter- 
cepted by  some  collision,  or  closure,  among  the  instruments  of  speech.  Vossius  thinks  them  so 
called,  quod  juncfa  vocalibus  sonum'l.  edunt.  The  object  of  the  ensuing  pages  does  not  exact 
an  attention  to  the  distribution  of  these  letters  into  kinds,  such  as  liquids  or  semi-vowels,  and 
mutes ;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  naming  the  former,  the  vowel  is,  by 
established  usage,  preposed,  and  in  naming  the  latter  it  is  subjoined, §  and  that  either  usage 
might  without  impropriety  have  been  extended  to  all.  Their  common  nature  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  by  observing,  that  each  consonant  letter  requires,  for  its  complete  utterance, 
a  breathing  precedent,  a  closure  or  collision  of  some  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  an  aperture  or 
separation  of  them,  with  a  breathing  subsequent. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  labials  B  and  M, 

Call  the  first  (with  the  vowel  preposed,  ab,  eb,  am,  em||)  the  announced  sound  ; 

Call  the  second  (with  the  vowel  subjoined,  ba,  be,  ma,  me)  the  enounced  sound  ; 

And  to  the  two  we  may  give  the  name  of  conunciate, — abba. 

The  announced  sound  of  the  letter  B  (ab)  signified  a  meaning ;  so  did  the  enounced  (be) ; 
and  so  did  the  conunciate  utterance  of  the  two,  abba. 

The  literal  character  B,  was  and  is  the  written  sign  of  this  meaning ;  the  literal  sound  is  a 
word  ;  the  literal  character  is  the  written  sign  of  that  word.  What  is  predicated  of  B,  may  be 
so  of  all  the  other  consonants. 


*  i.  e.  Spiratione,  h.  e.  leni  processu  et  quasi  perpetuo  effluxu  temporis,  atque  adeo  duratione  hand  interrupta. 
Scheide.      It  is  perhaps  merely  during  life,  as  long*  as  I  live  or  breathe. 

i  Real  Character,  p.  iii.  ch.  i.  I  De  Arte  Gram.  I.  i.  c.  xiv. 

5i  See  Wallis  and  Wilkius,  and  also  Dr.  Crombie's  Introduction  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Etymologv  and  Svntax.  of 
the  English  Language. 

II  All  the  vowels  may  be  both  preposed  and  subjoined  ; — and  Scheide — Ceterum  stirpi  oy-oj,  coynutcE  sunt  cy-u),  ly-w, 
oy-w,  vy-iii. 
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The  first  question  then  is,  Will  etymology  enable  us  to  discover,  in  any  and  what  languages, 
words  corresponding  to  these  sounds  of  B.  k,  t,  A.  ? 

As  all  written  words  consist  of  letters,  it  is  an  undeniable  corollary  from  the  preceding  pre- 
mises, that  all  written  words  are  formed  of  the  written  signs  of  spoken  sounds ;  each  sound 
having  its  own  distinct  meaning ;  and  each  written  letter  being  the  sign  of  that  meaning ;  of 
whatever  numerical  series  of  such  written  signs  any  word  may  be  connected  or  composed. 

The  second  question  then  is.  Will  Etymology  enable  us  to  discover  in  any  and  what  languages, 
words  of  more  than  one  letter,  bearing  evidence  in  the  force  of  their  signification  that  they  have 
been  so  composed  ? 

To  these  questions  I  return  this  answer. 

I  think  it  possible, 

1.  To  present  words, — not  from  one  language  only — corresponding  to  the  simple  sounds  of 
every  consonant  letter. 

2.  To  shew,  that  these  words,  used  in  the  position  of  prefixes  and  suftixes,  retain  the  meaning 
which  they  possess  when  used  alone. 

3.  To  shew,  that  these  letters  or  literal  words,  interposed  among  other  letters,  do  (in  the  in- 
stances produced)  still  manifestly  retain  the  same  meaning  ;  and  I  may  then  assume  the  courao-e 
to  afiirm  it  to  be  an  inference  of  sound  reason  that,  though  cases  of  interposed  letters  may  be' 
rapidly  collected,  in  which  it  will  be  vain  to  attempt  an  explanation,  yet  that  these  letters,  these 
literal  roots,  were  interposed  in  their  original  meaning,  or  else  by  analogy,  from  other  words 
that  had  been  previously  so  constructed. 

It  is  not  probable  that  evidence  to  particular  cases,  should  be  carried  very  far  among  the 
complexity  of  words,  consisting  of  many  letters.  Corruption  will  commence  with  the  very 
elements ;  it  will  act  with  all  the  powers  of  variation  and  combination,  as  soon  as  the  work  of 
compounding  is  begun ;  and  the  means  of  decomposing  into  the  simple  parts  will  soon  elude 
the  eye  of  the  most  vigilant  sagacity.  "  But  a  theory  (says  Burke)  founded  on  experiment 
and  not  assumed,  is  always  good  for  so  much  as  it  explains.  Om-  inability  to  pusli  it  indefi- 
nitely is  no  argument  at  all  against  it.''  * 

*■'  Of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.    Pref. 
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Let  us  proceed  with  tlie  labials  '  B'  and  '  M.' 

The  announced  sound  of  the  letter  B  is  produced,  when  the  closure  of  the  lips  intercepts  the 
utterance  of  the  breath  (ab).  And  the  enounced,  when  the  utterance  is  continued  after  the 
aperture  of  the  lips  {ba).  They  are  both  heard  in  Abba.  The  same  with  the  cognate  letters 
P  (/ippa) — F  (Jif-fa)  V  {av  va). 

The  organic  sounds  of  these  letters  will  be  recognized  as  the  earliest  distinct  sounds  spoken 
by  children ;  and  the  direct  inference  is,  that,  from  the  constant  repetition  of  speech,  they  be- 
come reciprocated  as  names  for  both  parent  and  child. 

'  B.* — In  rieb.  Ab ;  in  Arabic  and  Gothic,  the  conunciate  Aba,  in  Heb.  and  other 
tongues  Abba,  are  names  of  the  male  parent;  and  in  some  it  may  he  added  here,  Am,  cm  or 
emm  {^ i\I)  is  the  name  for  the  female  parent. 

But  B  '  is,  in  union  with  its  cognates,  in  different  languages  a  far  more  fruitful 
source  ;   thus,  applied  to  the  parent ; — 

B. — Persian,  Ba-ba.     Arabic,  Ba-aba.     Sanscrit,  Bop. 

P. — Per.  Prt-der.  Sans.  Pa'-tera.  Gr.  Ila-Trac,  TTa-r/j/a.  Lat.  Pa-fer.  Eng.  Pa-pa  (with 
the  Hottentots  Bo,  and  in  some  American  Islands  Ba-ba.     Watcher,  Pref.  §  G). 

F. — Goth.  Fa-dve\n,  pa-rcniea.  A.S.  Fce-dev.  Sv/.  jFVz-dder.  Dan.  /'.;/-der.  Eng.  Fa- 
ther  ;    and  Chinese  Fou. 

v.— Dutch,   Ffl-der.     Ger.   Va-tei: 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  together  with  the  American  Islands, 
referred  to  by  Wachter,  apply  to  the  parent  that  organic  sound  of  B  reduplicated,  which  in  so 
many  other  languages  is  applied  to  the  child ;   thus, 

B. — The  Heb.  Ba-bah,  Syriac  Ba-ba,  are  our  English  Babe. 

The  Pers.  Buck.  Sw.  Bagge.  Dan.  Pog,  are  our  Eng.  Boi/.  And  the  Gr.  Bot-oc,  is 
pa-vvu?.. 

P. — In  Gr.  JQa-ic.     Lat.  P«-pus,  puer,  pu-pa,  ;9W  ella. 

The  food  of  infants,  and  the  source  whence  it  flows,  have  names  of  the  same  sound,  Bub, 
Lat.  Ub-er,  pap  (also  Ma-ma). 

''  To  avoid  the  formrJ  lepptition  oi announced,  enounced; — these  marks  '  '  will  in  future  be  used, 
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M. — The  letter  M  is  the  natural  sound  of  lowing  (mugitus)  when  the  lips  are  shut  and  the 
sound  proceeds  from  the  nose;  the  announced  sound  is  produced,  while  the  lips  are  closed; 
the  enounced,  after  they  are  opened. 

From  M\  applied  to  the  parent,  there  are:  Ar.  and  Heb.  Mam.  Pers.  Mam.  Ma-Awv. 
San.  J/rt-ta,  ma-ivi.  Hind.  Ma-iiava.  Gr.  Ma-^i^ta,  ^ta-ri/p."*  Lat.  Ala-mma,  ma-tev.  A.  S. 
Me-der,  mo-dev.  Dan.  and  Svv.  Jlo-der.  D.  Jloe-dev,  moe-v.  Ger.  J//>-tter.  Eng.  Ma- 
7?ia,  J/o-ther  (and  with  the  Egyptians  MovO.)]' 

In  A.  S.  McE-g,  Ma-go,  is  both  p^-rens,  and  pa-er,  pu-eWa.  In  Gotli.  Ma-g:it\i.  A.S. 
Ma-gth.  Ger.  3Ia-gd.  Dutch,  3Iaa-gt.  Dan.  J/oe.  Sw.  Moe.  Lsl.  illai/,  met/,  is  the 
English  J/rt-id,  formerly  (as  in  the  A.  S.  also)  written  Jllai.  Tlie  Sanscrit  has  Moo-o-dlm, 
J/rt-djaina;  and  the  Pers.  Made,  mad-eh.  mad-een. 

I  do  not  affect  to  be  original  or  even  singular,  in  ascribing  a  common  origin  to  the  great 
majority  of  these  words ;  but  I  am  certainly  not  aware  that  I  have  been  anticipated  in  fixing 
upon  the  stirps  of  the  whole  progeny.  I  say  of  the  whole  progeny ;  for,  with  regard  to  part 
of  it,  the  parental  names,  the  very  learned  Wachter,  vv'hose  German  Glossary  is  a  mine  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  Etymologer,  has  long  preceded  me. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  he  tells  us,  "  Quod  primi  conatus  puerorum  utendi  voce  sint 
literse  labiales.^'X  Hence,  he  adds,  we  may  believe,  ''  Ap,  pap,  cm,  mem,  quas  sunt  infantilis 
linguEe  prima  rudimenta,  et  naturalia  lallantium  puerorum  blandimenta,  esse  voces  secreto  na- 
turae instinctu  prolatas,  ye\  potiiis  ab  ipsa  natura  in  puerorum  labiis  formatas,  et  postea,  a  pa- 
rentibus,  ut  par  erat,  in  omnibus  fere  linguis,  etiam  antiquissimis  adoptatas."  He  then  pro- 
duces from  different  languages  the  different  synonyms  for  father  and  mother,  but  he  does  not 
here  or  elsewhere  appear  to  have  suspected  any  of  these  naturalia  blandimenta  to  have  been 
applied  for  names  to  the  child,  as  well  as  adopted  by  the  parents  for  names  of  themselves. § 

Thus  much  then,  though  shortly,  yet  seems  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  organic 
sounds  of  B  with  its  cognates,  and  M,  were  primarily  appropriated  as  names  for  both  parent 
and  child.  Various  syllabic  terminations,  as  we  now  denominate  them,  have  in  various  tongues 
been  affixed,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  Etymology  to  ascertain 

*  The  Greek  etymologists  derive  Yla--i)p,  and  jMa-zr/fj,  from  the  third  person  singular,  TlE--a-Tai,  i^iF-pa-rai,  of  the 
pret.  per.  pass,  of  the  verbs  Tra-tiv,  alei-e,  pascere  ;  fia-ciy,  am-are. 

t  The  learned  reader  may  see  this  pursued  through  various  other  languages  in  "  Tableaux  Synoptiqucs  de  Islots 
Similaires."     Par  H.  A.  Le  Pileur. 

I  Prefatio  ad  Germanos,  §  6.     See  also  his  Gloss,  in  V.  Mutter. 

§  The  Lat.  Pa-ter,  he  supposes  to  be  pa-pa-ter,  for  ter  he  considers  to  be  a  mere  termination,  and  ratlier  a  defor. 
mity  than  an  ornament.  And  I  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  he  asserts  all  letters,  vowels,  diphthongs,  consonants,  to 
si^nifif  something,  in  all  languages ;  thus  he  says  yl  in  A.  S.  is  sem-j^er ;  I  in  English  is  Ego ;  Be  in  English  is  Sum,  &c. 

C 
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So  far  as  to  the  origin  of  these  reciprocated  names  ;  nouns  and  pronouns. 

We  have  also  a  word  found,  generally,  in  Eastern  and  Northern  languages,  and  of  which 
Etymologists  have  not  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  origin,  the  pronoun  Mc,  which  may  have, 
rather  must  have,  derived  its  reference  and  appropriation  to  the  individual  speaking,  from  the 
persevering,  reiterated,  cry  of  the  speaker  to  enforce  attention  to  its  wants. 

3fe. — The  Pronoun,  in  Sans,  il/f,  tna.  Hind,  jllu-gh  :  but  in  Persian,  Am.  Gr.  «£,  sfu. 
Goth.  J\Ii-c.  Ger.  J/i-ch.  Dutch,  Jllij.  Dan.  and  Svved.  Mi-g.  And  hence,  it  may  be 
inferred  (though  by  anticipation),  that  the  Jirst  person  of  the  Gr.  and  Sans.  Verb,  in  Mi,  is 
formed  by  affixing  this  pronoun  7na,  me,  or  ?;?/. 

We  must  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an  assemblage  of  words,  which,  although  they 
appear  to  stand  at  a  little  remove  from  these  literal  roots,  or  radical  nouns,  yet  receive  their 
signification  immediately  from  them. 

'  B, — Is  expressed  in  the  Lat.  Prep.  Ab, — in  the  Twelve  Tables  written  Af;  its 
coo-nates  in  the  Gr.  air-o,  ckj),*  iTv-i,  oir-n,  v--ip.  In  the  Danish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  also 
Gothic,  Af.     A.  S.    Of.     Ger.   Ab.     Lat.  ib-l,  ob,  ub-\. 

In  Persian,  Ab,  is  source  ;t  and  the  Lat.  preposition  ab,  and  the  corresponding  English  be, 
bi,  or  by  are  apposed,  and  thus  denote  or  refer  to  that,  hei)^g  or  biding  (bi)  which  any  thing 
also  has  been  ;  from  which  any  thing  receives  or  derives  its  beginning  or  origin,  has  its  rise, 
its  source,  its  spring,  its  cause  ;  to  that  point,  being  or  biding  wdiich,  whence  or  Irom  which, 
where  or  when,  motion  or  action,  or  sensation,  begins  or  commences. 

Ab  first  appears  in  verbal  composition  in  the  A.S.  Ebb-ixn.^  Ger.  Ab-en.  •  D.  Ebb-en,  to 
fZ'/' ;  also  Dutch  (Vetus  et  obsoletum),  J ?7-e;;.     Gr.  a(pu(jOai.     Lat.    /l/;-irc. 

It  then  appears  in  the  Gotli.  Ab-al,  which  is  the  Gr.  B-ia  ;   Lat.   T'^is  (ab-iVity)  power. 

The  Goth,  and  A.S.  Hab-ban,  was  also  used  as  equivalent  to  some  of  the  tenses  of  the  Verb 
To  be. 

B'.  find  its  cognates. — In  A.S.  Be-on.  Sans.  Bliu.  Pers.  jB«-d-en.  Russian,  Bu-'ii.  Eng, 
to  be.     AA^clsh,  BiJiv  or  Viiro.     Erse,  Beo. 

The  Ar.  Per.  and  Goth.  Bi,  the  A.S.  Be,  bi,  Ger.  Bei.  Dan.  %.  Eng.  %;  variously 
written  like  the  A.S.  Be,  bi,  or  by. 

*  Vetiis  Latium  pro  nh  o/ dixisse,  ut  in  Leg'e  (liioclerim  talmlanim.  Sei  Pater  filiom  fer  veniim  tluit,  r// Patre  liber 
estod.      Prisciau,  1.  i.  c.  13. 

t   See  Pileur,  Tableaux  Synoptiques,  p.  93,  note  43. 

I  This  word  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Pileur  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  not  recognii^ed  by  him  in  this  relation- 
ship.    See  his  concluding  remarks  in  N.  43. 
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Then  iu  the  A.S.  Biz-an,  (bi-d-an,  bi-ed-uii)  to  di-de,  to  contiaue  to  be,  to  dwell.  (Dan.  Bye 
a  dwelling.*) 

Gr.  Bai-£tv,  iScu-v-Hv.     Lat.   Vu-deue,  Fa-RAs,  to  Fa-re,  to  go. 

Gr.  /3i-oc.     Lat.  ih-ta.     Gr.  fti-a.     Lat.   Tv-s,  (and  i^i),  whence  the  Lat.  term,  iviis. 

Gr.  Ba-t,-iiv.     Lat.  fo-care,  (to  bai/,  to  (^rt-wl). 

Gr.  Bou-X-£(T9ai.  Lat.  7o-l-o,  t'd-lle.  Goth.  IFz-l-jaii.  A.S.  IFi-ll-an.  Dutch,  >F/-llen. 
Ger.   PFo-llen.     Sw.  TFo-Ija.     Dan.  I'7-lle.     Eng.  To  TF/-11. 

P.— Gr.  Ila-9-iiv.     hdit.  pa-ti.     Eng.  To/e-el. 

Gr.  Ua-iiv.     Lixt.pa-scere,tofe-ed. 

Gr.  Hi-v-Hv.     Lat.  (^i-b-ere,  ^Jo-tare,  to  drink  (the  bub). 

Gr.  Ua-vHv,  to  ^i-de,  (to  cease). 

Gr.  Hoi-nv.     Lat./rt-c-ere,  to  fag,  to  do,  to  make. 

F. — Gr.  (&U-EIV.     Lat.y/-eri,  ;;rt-rerc,  to  be,  to  be-'dv,  (Lai. /)^y). 

Gr.  (^a-eiv      Lat./rt-ri.     A.  S.  iv/-r-an,  toy^-re,  to  utter,  to  go  or  move  forth,  to  he  fa/' 

Gr.  <i>at-v-£(T0at.     Lat.  i;/-deri,  (tofa-ncy). 

V. — These  abound  in  the  Latin  :  F«-dere,  Fa-lere,  Fi-dere,  ve-\\e,  va-g'ire,  F^/-tes,  Vi-r, 
Vis,   Vi-ta,  vi-a,  va-\)or 

'  M. — Our  English  Am,  is  found  in  the  Gr.  ttj^i-i.  San.  A/n,  asmi.  Per.  Am.  oum. 
Goth.  Im,  originally  (Grimm  asserts)  is-um  or  esum.  A.  S.  Eom.  Lat.  S-it/ii,  esum,  (the  s 
must  hereafter  be  accounted  for).  The  Goth,  had  also  the  simple  breathing  A,  and  Gr.  u-hv, 
to  breathe,  ui-uv,  to  hear. 

Am,  then  appears  in  the  Lat.  .4;;^-are,  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  /.la-uv,  whence  a/u-a,  sim-u]. 
Lennep  supposes  a  Gr.  primitive  ufi-w. 

The  Gi-.  ii-fx-i,  is  also  i/-e,  to  go,  and  A.  S.  Ha-m-ianf  is  co-i-re,  to  go  or  be  together  (a;to). 

JVr. — Gr.  fiu-iiv,  am-are,  to  love. 

Goth,  and  A.  S.  J/rt-g-an.  D.  and  G.  J/o-g-en.  Sw.  jllae.  Dan.  JSIaae.  Eng,  to  maij, 
to  have  power,  might.  Per.  J////.  Sans.  JMah-w.  Gr.  f^it-y-uq.  Lat.  J/rt-g-nus  (jna-\g- 
en-us).  Gr.  i.ia-yjiadai,  to  fight,  to  use  might,  force,  violence  ;  and  here  also  should  be  noticed 
Ma-r\,  existing  in  Persian  and  all  the  Northern  dialects. 

The  A.  S.  Ma-c-an  {ma-\c-axi).  D.  il/a-chen.  Ger.  il/rt-ken.  Sw.  J\Ia-ka.  Eng.  to  ma-ke 
(fa-cere),  Gr.  juii-y^av^i,  a  ?;/a-chine. 

Goth.  iI//<-n-an,  ;«//-nyan.     A.  S.  mn-n-au,  mce-n-an,  {)Na-en-an,  7iice-en-an).     D.  mee-n-en. 

*  See  By,  in  the  Dictionary.  t  ^ee  Ham,  Home,  in  the  Dictionary. 
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Ger.  7ne-y-nen.  Sw.  il/e-na.  Dan.  3Iee-u-ei;  to  me-an,  to  ?m-nd.  Arab.  J//<-une.  Hind, 
ikfa-na,  to  signify,  to  indicate.  Sbxi.  3fu-n    Goth.AIo-d.   Gr.fie-vog.    Lat.  J/e-ns.  Eng.  3//-nd. 

But  this  literal  root,  (am  or  ma)  was  not  restricted  to  the  first  person,  me.  Its  conunciate 
(I  may  venture  to  call  it)  the  Goth.  Imma,  was  applied  to  the  third,  hbn :  and  in  the  Latin, 
Hom-o,  w-an,  there  is  no  appropriation  to  grammatical  distinction  at  all.  We  shall  find, 
too,  hereafter,  the  same  syllabic,  or  literal,  elements  in  pronouns  of  the  second  person. 

Here  then  we  have  a  series  of  words,  formed  from  or  upon  two  "  indivisible  intelligible 
sounds  ;"  and  wliich  stand  at  so  short  a  remove  from  their  origin,  and  bear  along  with  them 
evidence  so  clear  of  an  unbroken,  lineal  connexion,  as  to  admit  no  doubt  of  the  genuine  legi- 
timacy of  tiieir  descent. 

They  denote  sensation  ;  motion  ;  life ;  the  source,  the  cause,  the  continuance,  the  active 
power  or  enero-y  of  life,  or  living  beings,  bodily  and  mental  :  and  also  the  utterance  of  sensa- 
tion by  "  indivisible  intelligible  sounds."  And  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that,  pursuing 
the  investio-ation  further  into  the  formation  of  language,  a  numerous  race  of  words,  issuing 
severally  from  each  and  every  of  these  denotations  of  meaning,  would,  with  little  difficulty,  be 
discovered. 

These  sounds,  Blandimoita  naturalia,  the  labials  B  and  M,  seem  to  me  to  be  so  manifestly 
the  natural  productions  of  our  physical  organs  ;  to  have  a  primitive  meaning  so  obvious  and 
intellio-ible ;  to  pervade  the  tongues  of  so  many  countines,  and  to  have  obtained  so  generally, 
if  not  universally,  an  application  immediately  springing  from  this  meaning  ;  that  I  am  encou- 
raoed  to  advance  an  hypothesis  for  the  origin  of  all  other  organic  sounds  ;  viz.  that  they 
derived  their  meaning  also  from  natural  causes,  though  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  propose 
them. 


Upon  comparing  the  cognates  C,  G  (pronounced  ke,  ye),  the  cognates  D.  T.  and  N.  it  will, 
I  think,  be  found  that  they  have  one  common  denotation  of  encrease :  though  of  encrease 
eft'ected  by  different  modes  : — 

N. By  the  lunon  of  separate  magnitudes  into  one:  and  thus  encreasing  the  solidity  or  solid 

bulk  or  dimensions.  In  A.  S.  A)i-an,  is  rendered  by  Lye,  dare,  concedere  :  it  means,  to  one,  to 
un'iie,  to  join,  and,  thus,  to  give. 

C — By  cA-ing,  or  extending  one  magnitude  over  a  longer  or  a  broader  space,  or  both,  and 
thus  encreasing  the  superficial  dimensions.     In  Goth.  ^;^A:-an,  to  eke. 

D.—By  r/(A/-ing,  one  magnitude  to  another,  and  thus  encreasing  the  number  of  integers  or 
integral  parts,     A,  S,  Ad,  md,  congeriei; 
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The  Editor  of  Leunep,  "  Everard  Sclieide,"  whose  absurdities,  says  Dr.  Bloomfield.*  "  are 
only  matched  by  the  senseless  trifling-  of  the  ancient  Etymologists,"  ascribes  to  iv,  the  sio-nifi- 
cation  o{  immivtio,  i/isertio :  if  he  had  superadded  conjunctio,  he  would  have  approached  in 
terms  more  closely  to  my  explanation  of  the  A.  S.  An-an  (to  one). 

Lennep  (whose  notions,  the  same  learned  prelate  affirms,  are  often  very  fanciful),  asserts 
that  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  Gr.  ay-uv,  is  to  be  sought,  in  motu  rei  impidsce,  et  ita  motce 

c\v  lino  loco  in  alium, — and  that  hence  descend  the  significations,  ducoidi trahendi  .... 

and  more  remotely,  diicendi  in  longiim ;  and  thus  he  arrives  at  the  meaning,   which  I  have 
ascribed  to  the  Goth.  Auk-m~\  (to  eke). 

The  same  Lennep  asserts,  that  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  Gr.  a'^-uv  is  to  be  sought  in 
motu,  qui  Jit  res  plures  in  uniim  coagerendo  et  coacervando :  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  A.S.  Ad,  aad,  congeries. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there  are  many  fanciful  notions  in  Lennep,  and  much  triflino-  in 
Scheide  ;  but  I  do  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  either  fanciful  or  trifling  in  the  instances  above 
quoted  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  I  am  always  rejoiced,  when  I  can  support 
any  hypothesis  or  conclusion  of  my  own  by  the  authority  of  men  so  deservedly  eminent  for 
their  ability  and  learning, 

"Much  light,"  the  Bishop  acknowledges,  "was  thrown  upon  the  structure  and  origin  of 
the  (Greek)  language  by  the  sagacity  and  erudition  of  Herasterhuys,  who  supposed  that  the 
primary  verbs  consisted  of  two  or  three  letters,  from  which  all  the  other  forms  and  inflections 
were  derived."  Hemsterhuys  himself  never  explained  his  theory  in  any  distinct  work.  The 
fullest  exposition  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Observationes  of  Valcknaer,  and  the  Analogia  of 
Lennep. 

Valcknaer,  a  name  not  very  familiar  to  the  ear  of  an  English  reader,  but  held  in  proper 
reverence  among  the  Illustrissimi  in  Grecian  literature,  supposes,  that  by  followino-  the  foot- 
steps of  Hemsterhuys  and  Schuyltens,t  he  has  found  the  road  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
Greek  roots  (ad  origines  Grsecas  detegendas),  to  restore  some  primitives  that  have  almost 
escaped ;  and  to  determine  the  peculiar  signification  of  words,  as  distinguished  from  their 
figurate  and  metaphorical. 

The  leading  propositions  of  the  elementary  portion,  or  the  rudiments  of  this  theory,  are 
these  : 

1 .  That  in  Gr.  there  are  five,  and  no  more,  biliteral  primitives,  aw,  tw,  no,  ow,  via, 

*  Pref.  to  the  Trans,  of  Matthias'  Greek  Grammar. 

t  Sphuyltens  applied  t  o  theory  of  Hemsterhuys  to  the  HebreWi 
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2.  That  there  are  twelve,  unci  no  more,  priinitivf  verbs  beginning  with  a  ;  «/3w,  «-ya>,  adu>,  uku), 
aAw,  a/xM,  avw,  airo),  apu),  aau),  arto,  and  aw,  viz.  Ojie  biliteral,  the  last  mentioned,  aw,  and  eleven 
triliterals,  formed  by  the  interposition  of  each  consonant  between  a  and  w. 

Valcknaer  remarks,  that  there  ai'e  other  of  thijse  triiiteral  primitives  beginning  with  other 
vowels,  and  he  produces  as  specimens  fSw,  tow,  whence  the  Latin  Edo  and  Sedeo ;  and  also, 
beginning  with  consonants, 

'1  [  "        ■  ■ 

TT         r        a       t      I      o       V        J        hi 

T         J  (^         W 

It  is  manifest :  1 .  that  the  biliterals  of  this  system  are  not  indivisible  sounds  ;  that  the  addi- 
tion of  w  to  each  vowel  constitutes  so  many  compounds. 

2.  That  the  triliterals  are  formed  of  the  announced  sound  of  each  of  the  eleven  consonants, 
followed  by  w,  itself  a  corruption  of  the  gutteral  Ey  or  oy,  commonly  called  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person.     So  much  for  Valcknaer. 

Lennep  devotes  the  second  chapter  of  liis  Analogia  to  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet ;  he  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  convinced,  that  unless  the  separate  parts  of  words,  or  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  their  nature,  be  rightly  understood,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
judge  of  words  themselves  and  their  formation  :  he  enters  into  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
gradual  completion  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  classification  and  power  of  the  different  letters  ; 
he  is  perfectly  assured  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  men  must  have  been  sensible  that  the 
whole  copiousness  of  language  consisted  of  very  few,  and  those  elementary  sounds,  and  that 
these  sounds  might  be  and  were  designated  by  certain  peculiar  characters,  which  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  letters.  But  he  throws  not  out  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  appre- 
hended those  elementary  sounds,  of  which  letters  were  the  signs,  to  have  any  meaning  in  them- 
selves. 

I  have  considered  it  to  be  no  more  than  sheer  justice  to  myself,  to  say  thus  much  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Hemsterhuys  and  his  disciples,  because  the  terms  in  which  the  principal  tenet  of  their 
doctrine  is  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  might  induce  a  supposition  that  there  subsisted 
some  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  the  German  theory  and  my  own.     To  resume  : — 

The  distinction  which  I  have  stated  to  have  been  originally  observed  in  the  respective  usages 
of  C,  D,  and  N,  may  perhaps,  upon  the  first  presentment,  wear  the  aspect  of  a  spirit  of  discri- 
mination too  recondite  and  refined  for  rude  and  unlettered  ignorance.  But  we  must  not  direct 
our  attention  to  the  formal  technicality  of  the  phrases  by  which  the  fact  is  in  each  instance 
described,  but  to  the  plain  and  palpable  simplicity  of  the  fact  itself.     The  increase  of  solidity 
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or  solid  dimension,  by  union  of  body  with  body ;  and  that  of  superficial  dimension  by  exten- 
sion ;  and  that  of  number  by  the  apposition  of  units  or  collections  of  units, — are  so  obviously 
dissimilar  to  sense,  and  of  so  common  and  necessary  occurrence  in  reality,  that  they  would  be 
among-  the  easiest  and  earliest  essential  accidents  which  language  would  be  required  to  dis- 
tinguish. Why,  however,  these  different  organic  sounds  should  each  be  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priated, I  am  not  prepared  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  Of  the  letters  or  literal  roofs  B  and  M, 
and  their  primitive  intrinsic  meaning,  a  very  succinct,  I  submit,  and  satisfactory  interpretation, 
and  illustration  also,  have  been  given.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  consonant  letters  or  literal 
roots,  all  that  can  be  done,  or  rather  all  that  I  indulge  the  hope  to  do,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, is  this  :  to  find  for  each  "  an  indivisible  intelligible  sound,"  and  that  sound  a  word ;  to 
examine  carefully,  and  settle  clearly,  the  radical  meaning  of  that  word,  and  to  exhibit  some 
portion  of  its  progress  in  the  construction  or  formation  of  speech. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  great  advance  will  be  effected  before  confusion  will 
cross  our  path,  and  embarrass  our  procedure.  The  leading  notion  of  encrease  may,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  terms,  still  be  kept  in  immediate  view;  but  the  specific  difference  will  be  found  to 
have  been  more  speedily  disregarded  ;  and  as  new  combinations  and  new  complexities  arose, 
in  which  the  notion  of  encrease  would  become  equalized  or  subordinate  in  relation  to  other 
notions  comprehended  within  the  composite  term,  all  attention  to  the  primitive  propriety  would 
be  entirely  forgotten. 

C.  G. — The  announced  sound  of  the  cognates  C.  and  G  (ke  and  ye)  is  produced,  when  the 
breath,  in  its  utterance,  is  intercepted  towards  the  throat  by  the  middle  or  root  of  the  tongue, 
— as,  ac,  ag,  ec,  eg;  and  the  enounced,  when  the  utterance  is  continued  after  the  tongue  is 
v\-ithdrawn,  as,  ca,  ga,  /ce,  yt. 

^C.amrG. —  The  Goth.  yl///'-an.  A.  S.  Ec,  eac,  ic,  or  t/c-an.  Ger.  Auck-en.  Dutch, 
Oc'ck-en.  Svv.  Och-n.  Dan.  Oi^-er,  are  evidently  the  same  word,  (differently  pronounced, 
written,  and  applied ;)  as  the  Gi-.  ay-uv*  aic-v,  o^-vc.  Lat.  Ylo--ere,  ai(g-ere,  ac-ueve  ;  they 
have  the  same  radical  or  intrinsic  meaning,  expressed  by  the  common  English  verb,  to  ick,  now 
written  to  eke,  and  have  the  same  literal  root. 

In  Lat.  Aug-ere,  the  application  is  to  number,  as  well  as  to  quantity  ;  and  thus  the  usage  is 
become  more  general,  trespassing  upon  the  province  o?  ad-deve. 

In.  Lat.  ^c-uere,  Gr.  o^-uc,  the  application  is  consequential :  by  protracting  lineally,  by 
extending  superficially,  and  thus  drawing  or  producing  to  a  point  or  edge  (A.  S.  Ec-ge)  a 

*  See  ante,  p.  i3. 
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substance  is  sharpened  :  "  Habet  notionem  acueiuh,  a  significatione  protrahendi,  ducendi  in 
longum.  et  sic  attenuandi,  ocuendique.''     So  says  Lennep  in  V.  AK£o/xat. 

Pers.  ^A--ul.  Gr.  A/c-j?.  Lat.  ^c-us.  A.  S.  Ec-ge.  Ger.  Eck.  D.  Eg-ge.  Sw.  (Egg.  Dan.  (Eg. 
Eng.  Edge  (to  kit  or  a/^)  [<.  y.'.  ,;  w-rri',.'    i  ■&.[)  ,o  ».-.  o;  ''>'■:  it!T;[  -:;    r.  >r-  . 

Gr.  (K-tiv.  A.  S.  //io--an,  to  Aie,  to  ^0.  o  ..-]     :>c,y,  .-wt    .  v    ,;  ■\    ^    < 

Lat.  7c-ere,  to  throw  out.  (J-ac-eve,  Ge-r/c-an.)        -■        ,\    ■ 

Goth.  Ik.  A.S.Ic.  Ger.  Ich.  Dutch,//.'.  Sw.Jag.  Bun.Jeg.  Russ.  17/,  Sms.  Ah-am. 
Gr.  Ey-w.  Lat.  Eg-o.  Eng.  /.*    The  Sans,  Aik-a..  Pers.  Vic,  is  equivalent  to  the  numeral  o;/e. 

Goth.  ^A-.  A,  S.  Ac.  Old  English.  Ac,  is  equivalent  to  eAe,  add,  and ;  the  Gr.  ;»:«(,  ya,  yt. 

Gr,  preposition  E/c,  t^.  Lat.  /J.r.  ,5. ■•(-</.    /nj-n'    ■•.l.-._  Ti  -x^.s    '"^ 

■  Of  the  Sanscrit  pronoun.  yl//-ow,  Bopp  has  observed, —     -      i^.nirf-o/     7  "'     -      •       '•         ;■' 

1.  That  it  consists  of  two  elements,  ali,  and  am;  :;f  i-,,, ,,.,.;,,,,..,    [,r.        ■        .■ 

2.  That  it  has  no  connection  with  its  oblique  cases ;  and,  ,(-7      .  .     , 

3.  That  ah  is  the  root,  and  am  a  mere  termination.! 

With  all  my  deference  for  so  renowned  an  oriental  scholar  as  Bopp,  and  for  so  sensible  and 
reflecting  an  enquirer  as  Dr.  Prichard,  I  can  admit  the  first  observation,  and  that  alone,  to  be 
correct. 

L  A-liam  certainly  does  consist  of  two  elements,  and  they  are  G  (y)  and  M  : — both 
announced, — .4^",  Am,  the  guttural  G.  being  softened  into  the  aspirate  H. 

2.  The  accusative  case  of  this  Sanscrit  pronoun  is  Aldm,  which  is  composed  of  J/,  both 
enounced  {md),  and  also  announced  {dm).  It  consequently  contains  the  second  element  31  in 
all  its  power  ;  though  degraded  by  Bopp  to  a  mere  termination.  Aid  (i.  c.  m  enounced)  is 
also  used  alone,  as  the  accusative. 

3.  AI  \s  found  in  all  the  cases  (except  two)  in  the  three  numbers  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
which  the  Sanscrit  Grammar  usurps  in  common  with  the  Greek,  and  it  is  the  same  literal  root 
M ;  or  element  in  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Prichard. 

This  Sanscrit  Nominative  Ag-am  (pronounced  Ah-am)  has,  in  fact,  the  duplicate  force  of  / 
and  Ale.  The  Sanscrit  Accusative  jMa-am  (pronounced  Aldin)  has  the  force  of  the  reduplicated 
Me-AIe.     The  first  obviously  subsists  in  the  Lat.  Ego-me-t  (eyo  fxi  Zi^)  and  has  its  equivalent 


See  /  in  the  Dictionary, 
t  I  quote  from    Dr.  Prichard,  p.  112,  note.      It  is  by  inadvertence  that  the  term  eleynent  is  applied  by  him  indis- 
criminately to  a  root  and  a  jnere  termination 

I  See  Animadversiones  ad  Analojiam,  by  Scheide,  p.  292 
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in  the  common  English  expression — And  me  too.     The  second  subsists  in  the  Lat.  Me-7ne-t, 
(ji£  /xe  Se),  and  in  the  common  English  repetition — me-yne* 

There  are  a  ^qw  words,  so  very  different  in  their  application,  which  have  sprung  imme- 
diately from  this  literal  root  (g  or  c),  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  name  them  now. 

Goth,  and  A.S.  Eckc,  a'ce.  Gr.  a^o(^.  Engl,  ache.— Vers.  Ach-ar,  «/c-ar.  Goth.  Ak-rs.  A.  S. 
(Ec-r.  Gr.  ay-pog.  Lat.  Ag-er,  and  Danisl],  Ag-er.  Eng.  ^c-re  ;  an  extent  of  land.  The  Gr. 
yai-a  is  also,  terra  late  patens  (Lennep.)  And 

An  Oak,  A.S.  Ac,  is,  Arbor  late  patens.  ■  _.        .  .  r    ,./ 

A.  S.   Ece,  Eng.  Age,  is  a  length  of  time.f 

C\  and  G\ — Gr.  ki-eiv,  ki-v-hv.  Lat.  Ce-dere^  to  £;-o,  to  proceed.  A.S.  Co-m-a.n.  D.  A'o-men 
Ger.   /vo-mmen.    Svv.  A'o-mma.    Dan.  Ko-mmev,  Eng.   To  co-me. 

Goth.  Grt-g-gan  (pronounced  like  the)  A.  S.  Ga-n-o-Au,  to  go . 

A.  S.  Ge-an,  to  gi-vc.   Dan.  Gi-or,  to  do. 

A.  S.  Ce-nnan.  Gr.  yBi-vtaOai.  Lat.  Gi-gnere.  Eng.  to  /:i-nd\e,  or  bring  forth  Av'-nd.  And 
kijid  \s  in  the  Persian  Kku-n.  Sans.  K/ia-n^n.  G.  ytvoc.  Lat.  Ge-nus.  A.S.  Ct/-n.  Ger.  and 
Dutch,  Ku-nne.   Dan.  Ki-on. 

Gr.  yi-v(vaKHv.  Goth.  C«-nnan.  A.S.  Ct^-nnan.  Dutch  and  Ger.  Ke-nnen.  Sw. /wMia 
Dan.  Ki-eudev.  Eng.  to  Ke-n,  to  con,  to  know  : — and  the  Persian  7i«-nda,  co-nning,  c«-nning 
or  Av?owing. 

A.  S.  C'e-osan.  D.  and  Ger.  Kie-sen.  Fr.  Choi-siv,  (to  cheese,  as  anciently  written,)  to  choose, 
to  se-\ie,  to  take.  ,     . 

Gr.  ya-siv,  yjci-Eiv,  ca-pere,  to  reach,  to  j/«-wn. 

The  Sans.  Vui  (says  Dr.  Prichard),  is  a  verbal  root,  whence  are  derived  several  verbs 
meaning  io  join,  and  other  words.  Sans.  Yic-VLh.  Pers.  Voo,  i/u-gh.  Gr.  Ivy-og.  Lat,  Jag-um. 
Russ.  7^-0.  Welsh.  lau.  Eng.  YoAe.  This,  I  allow,  is  premature,  because  it  is  advancing 
into  compounds. 

D.  T. — The  announced  sound  of  the  cognates,  D  and  T,  is  produced  when  the  breath  in  its 
utterance  or  emission  is  interrupted  by  an  appulse  of  the  top  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or 
upper  gums, — dd,  ed,  at,  et ;  and  the  enounced,  when  the  utterance  or  emission  is  continued 
after  the  top  of  the  tongue  is  withdrawn, — da,  de,  td,  th. 

'D.  and^T. — A.S,  Ad,  congeries,  Gr,  aS-uv.  Lat.  Ad-dere.lj: 

*  The  nursery  is  an  excellent  school  for  speech,  unfettered  by  the  art  of  Grammar, 

t  See  Ache,  acre,  oak,  age,  in  the  Dictionary. 

X  See  unte,  p.  13.  '  ^ 
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Lat.  preposition  Ad.   A,  S.  At;  the  Lat.  conjunctions  At  and  Et.    Gr.  tn.* 

B\  and  T', — Gr.  §a-av.  Lat.  Da-ve.  Pers.  Drt-clen,  to  add  (in  its  present  popular  usage,  to 
add  to  the  possessions  of  another  ;  tliat  is,  to  give).  The  Gr.  Sa-nv  (or  m-v-av)  still  survives, 
says  Lennep,  in  the  Lat.  Dare  (and  da-no,  not  infrequent  in  Plautus),  and  whence  the  Greek  re- 
duplicate, ci-oo7<(. 

Gr.  &,  r£ — Tei-v-Eiv.     Lat.  ^'t'-n-dere,  to  extend. 

Dr.  Prichard  has  remarked,  that  the  Sansoit  Da,  is  a  verbal  root ;  and  hence  the  verb  Da- 
da-m'i,  I  give.     Per.  Da-d-n,  to  give. 

So  also  ad,  whence  Ad-mi.  Gr.  eS-w.  Lat.  Ed-o,  I  eat.  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Et-an,  to  eat. 
The  Gr.  tS-tiv,  says  Lennep,  is  a  cognate  of  ao-uv,  and,  he  adds,  "  a  notione  premendi,  conden- 
sandi,  atque  ita  comminuendi  ad  earn  manducandi  translatum  fuit."' 

The  Goth.  7T7/<-jan.  A.  S.  i)o-n.  D.  Do-en.  Gqw  Tha-w.  ^ng.todo.  Gr.  e^ci-oi;  and  also 
the  Eng.  preposition  To. 

Goth.  Jt'-c-an.  A.  S,  Ta'-c-vai.  Gcr.  and  D.  Ta-ch-en.  S\v.  7>/-g-a.  Dan.  Ta-gg-er. 
Eng.  To  ta-JiC,  to  tou-c//.'\'  It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  the  A.  S.  article,  or  pronoun,  was  Se 
(See),  in  the  Nor.  Sax.  Tc  ;  that  the  Gr.  is  2u ;  that  the  A.  S.  article  was  supplanted  by  The, 
and  that  the  Gr.  Oe-n-aOui,  is  to  See. 

N. — The  announced  sound  of  N.  is  produced  when  the  breath  is  uttered  or  emitted  througli 


I  am  well  aware  that  Tooke  has  ascribed  a  different  origin  to  ad  and  at ;  he  considers  them,  as  I  do,  to  have  a 
meaning  similar  to  that  of  to  ;  and  as  to  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  past  part,  of  the  Goth,  verb,  Taii-yan,  to  do:  so,  he 
thinks,  ad  and  at  are  the  past  part,  of  the  Latin  verb,  ag-erc,  to  act,  with  the  omission  of  the  final  um  ;  thus  ag-itum 
(g  hard),  ag-tuni,  ag-dam,  agd,  ad:  and,  actum,  act,  at.  Thus,  in  chap.  ix.  on  Prepositions;  but  in  chap.  viii.  on 
Conjunctions,  he  has  already  given  another  genealogy  for  at  ;  thus,  adsit,  adst,  ast,  at.  There  is  gross  inconsistency 
in  this :  he  in  one  instance  derives  ad  and  at  from  the  same  verb ;  he  then  assumes  the  existence  of  ad,  uses  it  as  a 
prefix  to  Sit ;  and  presents  a  distinct  derivation  of  at,  though  elsewhere  established  (by  him)  to  be  the  same  word  as 
this  prefix  ad. 

Hoogeven  has  observed,  and  Tooke  was  fully  aware  of  it,  for  he  quotes  his  words,  "  Particulas  in  sua  infantia  fuisse 
vel  verba,  vel  nomina,"  and  as  we  have  found  the  noun  Ad  in  the  A.  S.,  with  such  a  meaning  as  will  fully  account 
for  all  its  usages  as  a  particle,  there  appears  no  necessity  to  pursue  the  enquiry  further.  Tooke  himself  has  asserted, 
that  when  different  languages  have  the  same  word  ;  this  circumstance,  its  meaning  shall  decide  which  of  the  two  is 
original.  "  The  word,  he  adds,  is  always  sufficiently  original  for  me,  in  that  language,  where  its  meaning,  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  application,  can  be  found.  And  seeking  only  meaning,  when  I  have  found  it,  there  I  stop  :  the  rest 
is  a  curiosity,  whose  usefulness  I  cannot  discover."     P.  2.  rh.  4.      And  again, 

"  Where  different  languages  use  the  sauie  or  similar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  considered  as  its  legitimate 
parent,  in  which,  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  use  is  as  common  and  familiar  as  that  of 
any  other  words  and  substantives."     P.  I.e.  9. 

These  are  two  most  valuable  and  important  rules  in  conducting  etymological  enquiries ;  but  I  fear  they  are  too 
much  disregarded. 

f  With  m^vpy  referable  to  the  touch.. 
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the  nose,  with  the  tongue  fixed  towards  the  gums  or  bottom  of  the  fore  teeth,  an^  en,  and 
enounced  when  the  utterance  or  emission  is  continued  after  the  tongue  is  withdrawn,  no,  ne. 

'N.— Goth.  Aiu.  A.  S.  An.  Dutch  and  Dan.  Een.  Ger.  Bins.  Sw.  En.  Gr.  Ev. 
Lat.  Un-Ks.     Eng.  One.     In  Sans,  it  is  Ack-2i.     Pers.  Y'lk  (ehe). 

The  A.  S.  An-?LU,  is  to  one,  to  ;/;/-ite;  i.  e.  to  effect  the  u)tio)i  of  separate  magnitudes  into 
0)ie  magnitude ;  and  subsequently  of  separate  numbers  in  one  sum. 

And  so  much  for  the  three  literal  roots,  which  have  been  before  classed  together,  as  denoting 
three  modes  of  encrease.* 

L.— In  the  organic  pronunciation  of  the  sounds,  of  which  L  is  the  literal  character,  the  top 
of  the  tongue,  during  the  utterance  or  emission  of  the  breath,  strikes  against  the  foremost  part 
of  the  palate. 

The  announced  and  enounced  sounds  are  distinctly  heard  in  the  Arabic  Alia. 
The  Ger.  oil,  is  omnis,  tolas,  and  also  sanas,  integer ;  the  Ger.  Hell  is  likewise  sanas, 
integer,  and  the  two  differ,  says  Wachter,  in  nothing  but  the  prcposed  H  ;  they  correspond 
with  the  Dutch  Hel,  Ban.  Heel,  the  Eng.  7fhole  and  all,— totixs,  cunctus,  omnis ;  and  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  same  word.  The  Ger.  He/ll-en,  tegere,  and  l/eel-n,  sanare  ;  D.  Ileel-eu, 
liejjl-eu ;  Dan.  licel-er,  are  also  the  same  word  :  in  A.  S.  Heel-au.  Goth.  Hal-jan.  Sw. 
Hi/l-ia.,  tegere,  to  cover,  Eng.  to  hill,  or  hele,  or  heal.]' 

The  Ger.   ^4/-en.  Lat.  .4/-cre.   Gr.  aX-Oav,   medere.   Gr.  AX(«,   talis  hali-tufi,   qui  vaporem 
tepidum  adfert.     A.  S.  CEl-an,  accendere,  to  warm.     Gr.  HA-ioc,  the  Sun.     Gr.  oX-oc,  totus 
all,    or    the    whole ;     ouX-oc,    sunus,   irhole,   or,   as  anciently   written,   hole ;    cvX-ohv,    sanum 
esse,  V-al-ei'e,  to  be  or  make  hole  or  whole. 

The  A.  S.  La'-c-nkin,  is  also  Sa/tare,  to  make  ivlwle,  to  va-corer,  to  heal,  whence  the  old 
English  noun  Leeeh.  The  A.  S.  La'-g-an,  /e-e-gaa  //-c-gan,  Gotli.  La-g-yan,  are  to  l(ti/. 
And  here  we  appear  to  reach  the  literal  meaning  :  to  laj/,  or  ///,  to  hn/  on  or  over,  consequently, 
to  cover ;  and  as  a  further  consequence,  sa/unr,  i/ttegrare,  to  make  sound,  entire  or 
whole,  to  recover,  to  heal;  and  hence.  All,  omnis  or  omnes  ;  from  whole  or  hole—substantiallif 
applied  — will  derive  its  application  to  the  ivJiole,  numerically.:]: 

R- — The  sound  of  R  is  produced,  when  during  the  emission  or  utterance  of  the  breath 
a  quick  trepidation  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  vibrated  against  the  palate.  The  announced 
and  enounced  sounds  are  strongly  heard  in  the  common  exclamation  hur-rah. 


*  See  ante,  p.  12.  f  See  Heal  in  the  Dictionary. 

X  Wachter  thinks  th?ii  All  "  ab  eleg-anti  mig-ratione  ab  owi?u.pervenit  ad  totum,  a  toto  ad  scumm  et  salviu, 
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'R.— Goth.  Air.  A.  S.  Ar,  cer,  er,  or;  denote  anteriority,  priority  in  space  or  time:  the 
front ;  probably  in  relation  to  the  human  form. 

The  ancient  Scythians*  called  Man  A(op;  Gr.  av-np.  Lat.  F-er;  and  in  the  A.  S.  version  of 
Luke  ix.  38.  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  are  rendered,  or  rather  appear  in  the  form  oi  An-wer.-\ 

Gr.  Wap,  rip,  the  fore  or  ear-]y  (the  ra-the)  part  of  the  day  or  year.    Lat.  Ver. 

Gr.  Hp-wc.  Lat.  Her-us,  A.  S.  Herr-a.  Dutch.  Heer.  Dan.  Herre ;  the  prime  person  or 
agent ;  the  foreman,  the  chief,  superior ;  first  in  valour  or  virtue,  or  rank  or  authority. 

The  A.  S.  Or,  ord  (i.  e.  Or-ed).  Cimbric,  Ar,  ard  (says  Lye)  is  initium,  principium,  or-igo, 
aucL-or. 

LaL  Or-m,  o/'-diri,  or-igo,  or-do.     Gr.  op-av,  promovere,  excitare;  op-0oc,  straight  forward. 

Gr.  Ap-rjc,  Mars,  App-rjv,  Mas,  Hp-a,  Juno,  an-a,  there-foir. 

The  A.  S.  Ar,  are,  Dutch,  Eere,  is,  honour.  A.  S.  Ar-ian.  Dutch,  Eer-en.  Ger.  Er-en.  Sw. 
Qi^r-VL.  Dan.  ffir-er,  is — to  honour  :  i.  c.  to  be,  or  cause  to  be  before  others,  to  put  or  place 
fonvards,  to  advance,  to  prefer.:}: 

In  Dan.  Er,  {r  announced)  is  equivalent  to  the  Eng.  Am ;  and  in  that  language  it  is  the 
termination  of  the  infinitive,  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  re  (r  enounced),  in  A.  S.  an,  in  old 
Eng.  and  other  Northern  languages  en.    Gr.  nv. 

The  A.  S.  i^r-ian.  Gr.  ap-oav.  Lat.  r/r-are,  are,  commonly  interpreted,  to  plough.  Of  the 
Gr.  opoav,  Lennep  says,  "  propria  notio  posita  est  in  vi,  et  impetu  quo  aliquid  aliorsiiin  move- 
atiir,  et  admoveatur  alteri :"  it  is  perhaps  pro-movere,  to  move  /br-ward,  to  push  or  press 
forirard. 

A.  S.  Er-ian.  Eng.  to  ear,  or  ere ;  whence  Earth,  that  which  we  ere.  Sans.  Dhar-a.  Lat. 
7e;--ra.  Pers.  Ardh.  Arab.  Ai^d.  Heb.  Er-ets.  Gr.  Epa.  Goth.  ^i;--th.  A.  S.  Eor-the.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  Jord. 

Eng.  Or,  ere.  Goth.  air.  A.  S.  etr ;  are  used  adverbially,  equivalent  to  fo-re,  before,  ante, 
prius. 

Or,  is  also  used  to  denote — the  beginning,  the  point  of  separation;  and  thus  has  attained 
the  force  of  separation,  division,  difference,  disjunction. 

R'. — Sans.  Ri-ch'h  (says  Dr.  Prichard)  is  a  verbal  root,  whence  the  verb.  Ri-ch'-  hati,  he 
moves  towards,  reacheth.     i?/-chch"hami ;  and  this  is  in  .  .     - 

Goth.  i?^;-c-jan.  A.  S.  7^rt-c-an,  /iiw-c-'du,  protendere.  Eng.  to  re-ach.  Gr.  o-ps-y-nv,  por- 
ri-gere. 

*  Herod,  b.  4,  c.  110.  t  Jamieson's  Hermes  Scjthicus,  p.  1(37, 

I  For  our  own  words,  Are,  art,  I  refer  to  the  Pictionary,  Sea  also  To  Kerry, 
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Gr.  Pe-eu',  fluere,  to  flow;  to  speak  fluentl3^  P>j^ta,  quod  ore  effluit  (Scheide). 

Goth.  iv(?-djan.     A.  S.  ;'<y-d-an.    Eng.  to  ;'e-ad.  ........ 

Or.  P£-^-£(v.   Lat.  re-ri,  7'e-s.  ■.- 

Goth.  Ra-g-'mow.   A.  S.  7?i-csian.  Lat.  Re-gexQ.  Re-x.   Heb.  Ra-hhi  (//er-us). 

A.  S.  Ra-snn.    H/n^e-osan,  pro-ru-ere,  to  rwsh.  ,  -      .   ,-^  ,.-.  .,,.,     ,,    ...    ._.ir 

A.  S.  i?e-stan,  joro-cumbere,  quiescere,  to  rest.  .,.    .>      --    ,,v.     ,  ,  ; 

A.S.  Hra-ihe.    Eug.  Ra-the,  ear-\y*  ..,       ,,    ,      .,. 

S  and  Z  cognates. —  .    ,,-•!    -    ,       .- 

The  power  of  S  is  the  natural  sound  of  hissing.  Its  organic  sound  is  produced,  by  an 
appulse  of  the  tongue  towards  the  upper  teeth  or  gums,  and  then  forcing  out  the  breath  from 
between  the  tongue  and  upper  teeth,  (Z,  with  a  vocal  sound,  which  makes  a  more  dense  kind 
of  hissing,  mixing  with  some  kind  of  murmur).  The  announced  and  enounced  sounds  of  S  are 
heard  in  esse. 

The  A.  S.  article  As.   Ger.  Es.    Lat.  Is,  os,  us.    Gr.  oc. 

The  Sans,  article  Sa-s  or  Salt.  Goth.  Sa.  A.  S.  and  old  English.  Se,  equivalent  to  t/ie  or 
iliat,  it,  which. 

The  Sans.  As  (says  Dr.  Prichard)  is  a  verbal  root,  whence  the  verb  substantive,  As-mi,  as-i, 
as-tl,  su-m,  es,  es-t.    Pers.  Hes-ten,  esse,  to  be ; 

A.  S.  Is  or  T/s ;  Dutch  and  Ger.  Is-t.    Eng.  variously  written  Es,  is,  i/s. 

Ger.  Se-i/>i,  esse,  fieri;  and  in  various  persons  of  the  A.  S.  and  Gothic  verb.  \V-/.9-an,  w-e^-an, 
this  literal  root  is  found  ;  e.  g.  s_i/,  se-t,  si-u,  si-nd. 

Goth.  -^r/Z-hwan.    A.  S.  &-on.    Ger.  &-hen.    Dutch.  Zi-en.    Dan.  AS'e-er,  to  see. 

A.  S.  As-ci?iXi.  /i.v-ec-an,  5e-can ;  to  as-k,  to  ^t'-ek. 

A.  S.  yi^-ec-gan,  se-c-gan,  to  sai/. 

The  (which  has  supplanted  the  A.  S.  Se)  and  that,  mean  take,  taken ;!  and  to  take, 
to  se-ize,  (to  eheese  or  choose'l.)  is  probably  the  meaning  of  this  literal  root  S.  And  it 
m  y  be  thus  explained  : — 

1.  To  take;  capere,  pre-//e;/d-ere,  percipere ;  to  receive  (met)  by  the  eye  or  ear;  by  the 
mind,  to  apprehend,  to  se-em,  to  feel,  to  be.  .   . 

2.  To  take,  to  teach,  i.  e.  to  convey  our  thoughts  by  speech,  to  sai/. 

*  See  Rathe,  Ra-ther,  in  the  Dictionary.  t  See  Tooke  and  the  Dictionary. 

J  See  Ceosan. 
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It  is  now  incumbent  upon  me  to  sliew,  that  these  literal  roots,  when  used  in  the  character 
of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  retain  the  meaning,  which  they  possess,  when  used  alone.  And 
first  of  B. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  of  the  Lat.  Preposition  ab,  than  has  been  already  said  of  it 
alojit.     As  a  Prefix  in  composition,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Learned  men  (says  Scheide)  have  abundantly  proved,  that  the  Gr.  B.  (i.  e.  B")  is  prefixed  to 
the  beginning  of  words  ;  and  that  it  is  also  inserted  or  interposed  in  the  middle.  And  Vossius 
informs  us,  upon  the  authority  of  Heraclides,  thai  the  Pamphylians  were  remarkable  for  so 
doing;  it  was  their  constant  custom,  and  a  custom,  he  observes,  differing  but  little  from  that 
of  the  CEolians  in  their  use  of  the  Digamma.  B',  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  exhibit,  changed 
into  P.  F.  and  Vau.  Scheide  also  repeats,  that  the  Gr.  fl,  and  the  aspirate  <&  are  used  as 
prefixes ;  and  B,  he  adds,  grammarians  have  agreed  was  by  the  Latins  expressed  per  V  ;  sive 
per  Digamma  (Eolicum.  It  is  not  required  of  me  here  to  notice  the  different  opinions  that 
have  been,  and  are  still,  entertained  respecting  the  Qilolic  Digamma.  It  matters  not  whether 
it  were  pronounced  like  the  Latin  F.  or  the  Latin  V.  or  VV ;  they  are  cognate  Letters  :  the 
pronunciation  differs  merely  in  the  compression  or  non-compression  of  the  Larynx  in  the 
utterance ;  but  its  origin,  I  submit  to  the  very  learned  scholars,  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  discussion  of  modern  times,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  letter,  must  be  found  where 
the  prefix  B'  and  its  cognates  are  to  be  found,  and  not  only  its  origin,  but  its  meaning  and 
purpose  too.     They  are  one  and  the  same  literal  root. 

Of  the  Verb  Bcicr/c«(v-ar,  fascinare,  Scheide  says,  that  it  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the 
Verb  Kiav-HVy  pungere,  and  that  the  syllable  /3a  must  be  sought  and  explained  from  the  Cretan 
dialect,  in  which  ft»,  otherwise  written  /3s,  from  /3o,  augments  or  intends']'  the  signification  : — 
(significationem  intendit).  And  that  such  is  the  force  of  this  prefix  in  Greek  and  in  otlier 
languages,  will,  I  apprehend,  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  eflfects  this  intention  of  signifi- 
cation, by  denoting — a  being,  or  biding,  a  continuous  being  of  sensation,  motion  or  action. 

t   I  feel  obliged  to  adopt  this  Latiuism.     It  was  not  unknown  to  our  ancestors.     See  the  Dictionary. 
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Be  and  Ilf  are  common  augments  to  the  past  tenses  of  Greek  Verbs,  beginning  with  those 
letters.* 

In  Anglo  Saxon  and  in  English,  Be  is  a  very  common  prefix  :  so  much  so,  and  so  familiarly- 
recognized,  that  writers,  antient  and  modern,  adopt  it  at  their  pleasure.'!' 

B"  sometimes,  says  Wachtcr,  is  placed  absolutely  for  Be,  as  blcihci/,  for  hc-lciboi ;  manere  ; 
erbarmen,  for  er-Z'e-armen,  misereri :  B'  indeed  very  readily  and  fluently  unites,  as  its  cognates 
also  do,  and  as  C  and  G  do  likewise,  with  a  succeeding  liquid,  /  or  r ;  thus  bc-lock,  block  ;  bc- 
ribc,  bribe  ;  fe-lank,  i)lank  ;  pe-rate,  prate  ;  fe-lanl\  JluDh  ;  fe-rork,  fraek.^.  Various  other 
instances  appear  in  their  places  in  the  Dictionary,  and  tlie  number  miglit  undoubtedly  be  very 
largely  increased. 

■The  Gr.  n  or  <t>,  the  Lat.  P  or  F,  are  acknowledged  prefixes  in  those  languages  ;  not  before 
vowels  only,  but  placed  absolutely  as  Wachter  expresses  it,  i.  e.  as  having  united  in  pronun- 
ciation with  a  succeeding  liquid  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  they  as  well  as 
the  other  consonants  are  not  only  recognized  as  prefixed,  but  also  as  inter-fixed.  § 

False  in  the  more  Nortliern  tongues  unites  with  the  letters  L  and  R,  as  Vlies,  fleece ; 
Vr/eiid,  friend. 

The  Greek  K  and  T  are  sometimes,  says  Lennep,  prefixed  ;  and  when  they  are  so,  they 
receive  from  Sheide  the  name  of  Litcrcc  servile!<.\\ 

Lye  and  Wachter  affirm,  that  Gi\  is  for  tlie  most  part  otiosa ;  the  former  adds,  that 
it  has  sometiuies  the  force  of  tfie  Lnt.  Cion ;  and  the  latter,  that  it  serves  sometimes 
((7//^'-ere,  to  eke),  to  increase,  to  aug-ment,  the  signification  ;  and  this  augmentation  it 
appears  to  effect  by  denoting  a  prolongation  or  continuity  of  sensation,  moti(m  or  action. 
In  A.  S.  Ge,^  is  a  prefix  even  more  frequent  than  Be;  and  it,  as  Ce  also  does,  unites 
witli  equal  fluency  and  ease  with  the  same  liciuids  L  and  R  ;  thus  Ce-lateh  or  liiteli,  clutch  ; 
ce-rank,  crank  :  Ge-leam,  gleam  ;  ge-rudge,  grudge.** 

If  we  look   into   the   Greek  and   Latin  languages,  we   shall  find   prefixes,  descended  front 


*"  It  may  be  proper  to  point  distinctly  to  the  fact  that  tlie  preterperfect  of  verbs,  both  in  Greek  ami  T-atin,  Sanscrit 
and  Teutonic  langaiag-es,  are  constantly  formed  by  reduplication  of  the  consonant  letter  with  which  those  verbs  beg-in. 
See  Prichard,  p.  145.      Dr.  Jamieson's  Hermes  Scythiciis,  p.  209. 

t  See  Be  in  the  Dictionary. 

X   See  block,  bribe,  &c.  in  the  Dictionary. 

§  See  Vossius,  De  Permutatione  ;  Lennep  and  Scheide. 

II  See  also  Vossius,  De  Permutatione.  The  reader,  who  wishes  for  more  information  npon  this  head  (the  change 
of  letters)  should  consult  the  Prolegomena  of  Wachter,  Sec.  3  and  4,  and  the  Pro-oemium  of  Hire.      Seeta  altera. 

H   In  old  English  Ge  is  softened  into  y.     See  Lye  and  Tvrwhit.     Spenser  is  profuse  of  such  antique  usages. 

**  See  Clutch,  &c.  in  the  Dictionary, 
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the  literal  roots,  B  and  its  cognates,  C  and  its  cognate,  appearing  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
where  Etymologists  have  been  unable  to  render  any  satisfactory  reason  for  them. 

Thus  we  are  told  by  Vossius,*  that  in  some  words  H  is  changed  into  F  or  Ph. 

Familia,  'o/u;Xia,  Firmus,  'spi^iog,  Furca,  'vp-^n. 

Into  P.    Palus,  'tXoc,  Pubes,  'vjitjg. 

Into  V.    Vestia,  'iana,  Volvo,  'stX  w. 

And  Wallis  has  observed  that  V,  the  consonant,  has  in  many  cases,  confessedly,  taken 
its  rise  from  the  CEolic  Digamma ;  thus,  Vid-eo,  tiS-w ;  Vis,  «c ;  Vesp-er,  lan-sp  ;  Vin-um, 
oiv-oc  ;  Vent-er,  ivrep-ov ;  Vestes,  ccrQjjc.  Vossius  has  also  taught  us  that  JY  is  a  substitute  for 
the  Gr.  -^  or  k,  or  the  Latin,  C,  when,  in  fact,  the  prefix  is  merely  dropped  or  omitted,  and  the 
simple  term  remains,  and  is  used  by  itself. 

Gr.  x"/itoc,  i.  e.  'yjE-Hjmog.     Lat.  Hyems. 

Gr.  ■^aXb),  i.  e.  -^a-aXw.     Lat.  Hal-o. 

A.  S.  Hil-an.     Lat.  Cel-are,  i.  e.  ce-il-are. 

A.  S.  Hals.     Lat.  Coll-um,  i.  e.  Ce-oll-um. 

Goth.  Hair-wa.     Lat.  Cor.     Gr.  Kt-ap,  Kup-dia. 

Lat.  Hir.     Gr.  x^"'P-t 

Goth.  Haur-n.     Eng.  Horn.     Lat.  C-orn-u. 

A.  S.  Hlion-an.     Eng.  to  lean.     Gr.  k-Xiv-uv. 

The  Lat.  Quis,  is  Kat  ig,  Quod,  ko«  on,  qualis,  nai  ille.  J 

That  A  is  sometimes  at  the  beginning  of  words  a  servile  letter  the  word  Apoo-oc,  Lat.  Ros, 
says  Scheide,  produced  among  others  by  Lennep,  is  a  sufficient  proof:  and  in  Vossius 
we  find  some  examples  of  T  prefixed:  efficere  queat,  Scheide  continues,  intensionem 
significationis.     Tced-eo,  ab  a>}g-£w  ;   Terra,  ab  foa  ;  tiirgeo,  ab  ooyw  vel  urgeo. 

To  these  examples  (as  Scheide  remarks)  Lennep  has  merely  added  such  as  may  be  deduced 
from  the  oblique  cases  of  o  and  oc ;  but  neither  Lennep  nor  Scheide  has  endeavoured 
or  attempted  to  resolve  these  examples  in  their  component  parts.  Toioc,  is  plainly  re  o(oc, 
rnXiKog,  T£  jjXiKoc  ;  rorf,  te  ore ;  and  of  the  oblique  cases  to  is  rt  o,  rov  is  te  ov.§ 

Of  the  Latin  preposition  ad^  enough  has  already  been  said  ;  as  a  prefix  it  requires  no 
explanation 


*  And  see  Dr.  Prichard,  p.  57. 

t    Hair,   in   hair-iva,   and   Hir,  the  hand  or    acting  limb;   are    Er,  with  the  aspirate;    See  Er,  Heer,  ante. 
And  K£-ap,  is  ap-xn  ',  differently  applied. 

I  See  Note  *,  p.  23.  ^  See  Note  *.  p.  23 
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But  the  Lat.  preposition  De,  the  Gr.  Si-c  demand  a  little  consideration.  The  Gr.  gi^,  and 
Sf,  which  Lennep  respectively  renders  by  the  Lat.  Bis  ;  and  by  vero,  autem, — have  by  him 
the  same  origin  assigned  to  them  :  viz.  the  Gr.  Sctu',  dividere,  separare.  Scheide  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Hoogeven,  that  &  {vero,  autem)  is  from  the  V.  '^s-hv,  to  bind.  Lennep  contends 
that,  a  dividendo,  separando,  seligendo  iiotionem  ortam  esse  ligandi. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  does  not  display  a  very  plausible  traduction  ;  And  to  Scheide 
it  seems  incredible  that  &-£(v,  Si-av,  to  divide,  to  separate, — can  have  had  the  same  origin  with 
^i-iiv,  to  bind,  to  join.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  our  own  language  presents  a  very  striking 
coincidence  in  the  word  Twin,  which  equally  denotes  to  separate  or  divide  one  into  two,  and 
to  bind  or  join  two  into  one  :  by  the  one  process,  doubling  the  number  :  by  the  other  doubling 
the  quantity  :  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  one  notion  does  not  arise  from  the  other,  but  that 
in  the  apparently  opposite  usage,  the  word  has  the  same  meaning.  The  real  literal  root  was 
go  in  the  obsolete  Sa-av,  (whence  the  reduplicate  St-So-vcu,  equivalent  to  aZ-uv,  addere*:  of 
which  sufficient  mention  has  been  already  made  :)  Aai-Eiv,  or  Si-av,  is,  dividere  ;  i.  e.  to  encrcase 
the  number  of  units  by  dividing  one  integral  whole  into  a  number  of  separate  parts  ;  and  thus, 
Stc,t  the  inseparable  particle  as  it  is  called,  when  prefixed  to  words  themselves  signifying 
division,  separation,  or  partition,  intends  the  signification,  affirms  or  augments  the  force  of  the 
meaning:  encreases  the  division,  as  in  dis-part,  dissever  ;  but  when  prefixed  to  words,  that 
denote  wholeness  or  entirety,  it  reverses  or  negatives  the  meaning  :  as  in  dis-unite,  dis-compose  : 
by  dividing,  separating  the  union  or  composition,  encreasing  the  number  of  undivided  parts,  or 
of  minuter  units. 

The  D  coalesces  in  pronunciation  readily  with  r  following,  and  the  A.  S.  Dreos-an,  to  fall, 
is  manifestly  composed  of  de,  and  reos-an,  ru-ere,  to  fall :  dreman,  jubilare,  of  de,  and  hrem-an, 
clamare  :   and  hence.  To  drum. 

To,  the  prefix  in  A.  S.  and  old  English,  is  commonly  (says  Tyrwhit,)  augmentative. 

The  letters  L  and  M  afford  little  scope  for  observation. 

L,  says  Vossius,  additur  in  medio  ;  and  both  Lennep  and  Scheide  contend,  the  latter  in 
opposition  to  Ruhnkenius,  that  Xat  and  \a  were  employed  to  intend  the  signification  of  words.']: 

The  Eng.  All,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  omnis,  is  not  an  uncommon  prefix  in  English. 

The  Gr.  aWa  is  the  literal  root  A. 

M  (Vossius)  additur  in  medio  ;  and  (Lennep)  it  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  Vowels,:};  as  in  ^*offxoc, 
juo^Aoc,  for  o(Tii^oc,  off^Xot.-.^ 

*  See  p.  13.  .  t  See  Dis  in  the  Dictionary. 

I  See  note  *,  p.  23.  §  Scheide  refers  to  some  other  words  in  the  Analog-ia. 
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The  Gr.  uj^ia  is  the  literal  root  yu.* 

There  are  a  few  Latin  words,  in  which  a?7i  appears  as  a  prefix,  (nn-h-ire,  aw-plecti,  and  it 
forms  the  first  syllable  of 

The  Greek  preposition  a^.</)i,  and  the  A.  S.  Em-he.  Of  these  it  will  be  proper  to  speak 
somewhat  at  large.  "  Am,"  says  Scaliger,  "  tota  Grseca  est,  et  apud  nos  non  nisi  in 
compositione.  Theocritus  autem  seorsum  posuit  a/-i  /.uya.  Et  quemadmodum  Grseci  iisitatum 
additamentum  (pi,  addidere  a/.i(pi,  sicut  /3nj(/)t,  sieut  nos  nostrum  te.  Ante,  sicut  is-^e,  tu-fe."\ 

And  Lennep  :— The  Gr.  afic^i  is,  without  doubt,  composed  of  a/na,  simul,  simul  atque,  and  fi, 
a  termination,  the  nature  of  which  appears  from  the  pronoun  acps.  This  (t^e  is  composed  of 
se-pc,  (spe,  afe,)  and  also  appears  in  the  Lat.  Se-ip-se,  si-bi.  The  peculiar  meaning,  Lennep 
adds,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  word  iitrhnqiie.  In  A.  S.  it  is  written  Em-be,  om-be,  ym-he,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  literal  roots,  m, — and  b,  the  cognate  of  p  and  f,  (the  Gr.  ^.)  The  Gr.  a^ix/x- 
rpjY-ai',  circum-currere,  is  in  A.  S.  Ymb-ceni-an  {(xru-au,  also  written  ren-an)  to  run  round. 

And  Dr.  Jamieson  J  has  remarked  that  the  A.S.  Embe-gan  corresponds  not  only  in  meaning 
but  in  form,  to  the  Gr.  ai.i<pi-(3aiv-Hv,  Lat.  Amb-ire :  and  he  is  almost  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Moes.  G.  bi,  A.  S.  be,  in  em-be,  point  out  the  original  form  of  <pi  in  njurpi,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  first  syllable.  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Jamieson,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
him  some  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  unknown  origin  of  Am.  I  think  it  is  no  other  than 
the  ^?»,  for  Avhiclx  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  account,  subsisting  in  the  Gr.  iijii-i,  I  go,  and 
in  the  A.  S.  Hcem-\?in,  to  home  ;  and  this  latter — H(em, — witli  the  addition  of  Be,  (Jiasm-he) 
whether  prefixed  or  suffixed,  has  the  same  force  as  Ge-ha?ra,  in  Ge-hasm-ian,  co-ire,  to  come 
or  go  together,  to  cause  to  come  or  go  together,  to  bring  within  the  same  space  or  compass, 
to  encompass,  to  surround,  (amplecti).  Each  of  the  two  literal  roots  signifies  motion,  and  their 
combined  force  may  well  denote  the  circumferential  motion  of  the  arms  until  the  hands  meet. 

The  Gr.  N  is  admitted  both  by  Lennep  and  Scheide,  and  perhaps  by  Ruhnkenius  also,  to 
have  been  used  as  a  prefix.*  But  the  Gr.  preposition  iv,  the  Lat.  in  :  our  own,  in,  un,  are  this 
literal  root  'N. 

En,  very  variously  written,  en,  ein,  in,  or  un, — means  one;  union,  ad-union,  co-union  ;  and 
hence  its  augmenting  or  affirming  force  in  composition  :  but  whence  the  negative  force  of  in, 
nn,  Ger.  ein,  un,  A.  S.  On,  un. 

Wachter  tells  us  that  tin,  prefixed  to  substantives,  signifies — first,  defect  or  deficiency. 
Second  :  Excess.     3.  That  it  has  the  force  of  negation,  (vim  negandi).      4.  That  it  signifies 

*  See  note  *,  p.  23.  |  De  Causis,  c.  155.  X  Hermes  Scythicus,  b.  1.  c.  1. 
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pravitatem  naturae.  5.  Vitium  agendo.  6.  Sensum  intendil, — it  intends  \.\ie  signtjicatwii.  And 
7,  that  prefixed  to  adjectives,  it  always  has — negandi  vim. 

Whence  then  this  affirmative,  negative,  un.  An  attempt  must  be  hazarded  to  answer  the 
question. J 

ONE  means  emphatically,  One ;  and  no  more. 

AL-ONE,  is  one  being  aii :  one,  severed,  dissevered,  parted,  dis-parted,  from  other  one  or 
more. 

To  ONE  is,  thus;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  al-one ;  to  be  sole,  un-Joined,  un-united,  to  any 
other.     We  have  then 

1.  ONE  (variously  written)  collect/re  unus  :  and  hence,  in  composition,  augmenting  or 
affirming  the  force  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed.* 

2.  One  (as  variously  written)  separative  unus  :  and  hence,  in  composition,  denoting  a  priva- 
tion or  negation  of  the  positive  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

In  A.  S.  this  prefix  is  written  On,  "  tam  intensiva,  (says  Lye)  quam  privativa  :  et  ut  nostra 
un.^'  Neither  was  the  A.  S.  un  always  used  privatively,  as,  Un-les-an,  On-\es-au,  to  un-loose  ; 
which  we  ought  to  write  e//-loose.  And  in  English  authors  we  find  such  words  as  Z7/;-merci- 
less,  ;<;?-remorseless,  ?//^-parched,t — in  which  an  is  clearly  intended  to  augment  the  force  of  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  And  in  K.  John,  i^>/-trimmed,  which  lias  so  much  perplexed 
the  Commentators,  is  from  the  A.S.  On-trimman  :  in  which  O/i  is  acknowledged  to  be  used 
intensive. 

In  A.  S.  a  is  a  common  affirmative  prefix  :  it  is  also  in  that  language,  and  in  other  Northern 
languages  a  negative  prefix. §  In  Greek  it  is  likewise  hoth  jjrivativa/n  et  intensivaai,  and  its 
adverse  usages  in  all  admit  of  the  same  solutions. 

The  Gr.  av-a,  Goth.  An-a,  and  iti-uh,  are  On :  in,  super. 

The  Gr.  av-fv,  Goth,  in-uh,  Teut.  on,  are  sine. 

This  opposition  is  also  found  in  N  '.  The  Gr,  Ka;,  vn,  Lat.  Nee — is — adverbium  affii^mandi, 
and  hence  its  augmenting  force  in  the  few  Greek  words  to  be  found  in  Lennep. 

X  Dr.  Bnvg-ess  is  of  opinion  that  when  In  diminishes  it  is  "  of  the  same  origin  as  the  old  word  sin,  which  afterwards 
wiis  written  sine  ;  and  that  this  is  the  same  as  aitv,  in  which  die  iinal  syllable  seems  to  be  adventitious,  like  the  e  in 
sine.  ''Wt'iv,  he  continues,  appears  to  be  notliing'  more  th  .a  tlie  nt>''^-ative  ay  in  compounds,  such  as  avmdwog, 
&c.  in  which  the  v  is  added  to  prevent  the  concun-ence  of  two  \'owels."  See  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities, 
p.  (S7.  Mr.  Harris  has  another  hypothesis.  "  In  (and  si(b)  diminish  and  lessen.  /^Justus,  zH.iquus,  unjust, 
inequitable  ;  tliat  lies  icithi,i  justice  and  equity,  that  naciies  iiot  so  far,  ihat  falls  short  of  them."  Hermes,  b.  2. 
c.  3.  n.  f. 

*■    See  ante  Di.s,  and  infra  Se.  f  See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary,  also  unrip,  unreave. 

§  See  Wachter,  Prol.  s.  3. 
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The  Lat.  Ne,    Pers.  and  Sans.  Net,  A.  S.  Na,  English,  No,  nay  :  is  adverbium  72egandl. 

Though  I  am  professing  to  account  for  the  monosyllabic  or  uniliteral  prepositions  only,  I 
may  be  excused  if  I  introduce  the  bi-literal — ante. 

■"Goth,  and  A.  S.  And,  Francis  et  Alamannis,  Ant,  signifies— contra,  adversus,  manifestly 
(says  Wachter)  as  the  Gr.  avn  ;  whence  the  Lat.  ante,  opposite,  before.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  av-Ti,  signified  generally  apposition  or  position  ad-joining ;  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards restricted  to  that  apposition,  in  which  the  relative  position  of  front  was  intended.* 
The  meaning  of  the  literal  roots  n  &  t  or  d,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  connected 
use;  and  their  conseqtient  application  is  without  difficulty. 

'  Ante,  says  Scalio-er,  castrensis  vox  fuit,  quum  obsiderent  oppida,  dicebant  se  esse  ante 
oppidum.f 

Vossius  considers  R  to  be  a  prefix  in  the  Lat.  Reims  to  the  Gr.  aooioc;,  but  Lennep  is  of 
opinion  that  R  is  too  difficult  of  pronunciation  to  be  easily  prefixed  before  what  he  calls 
Original  Letters ;  and  Scheide  affirms,  that  he  lias  not  met  with  any  Greek  words,  to  the 
radical  letters  of  which  P  servilis  could  seem  to  have  been  so  used. 

The  Gr.  apa  ;  particula  syllogistica  (Lennep) J  and  the  Lat.  Re,  pr^verbium  loquelare, 
or  loquelaris  prepositio,  as  Vossius  calls  it,  are  the  literal  root,— i?. 

In  Northern  Languages  e?',  as  it  is  variously  written  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  is  a  common  prefix. 

Wachter  ascribes  to  it  a  multiplicity  of  powers  equal  to  those,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 

Un.     Thus,  it  is  an  adverb  of  order,  signifying  the  beginning ;  and,  it  is  an  adverb  of  order, 

sionifyino-  the  end.     Kilian  pronounces  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Re ;  as  er-maeck-en,  re- 

Jicere,  to  re-make. 

Re  we  are  told,  is  "  an  inseparable  particle  used  by  the  Latins,  and  from  them  borrowed  by  us 
to  denote  iteration  or  backicard  action. "§  Here  again  we  are  met  by  an  apparent  contradiction, 
for  it  has  been  contended,  and,  it  is  presumed,  satisfactorily  so,  that  the  literal  root  R  means 
before.     How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  iteration  or  backward  action? 

1.  To  ?-e-make,  er-maeck-en,  re-ficere  (i.  e.  facere)  is  to  make  or  cause  a  thing  to  be  as  it 
was  before.  -,  ,    , .    . 

2.  To  re-bnild,  is  to  build  that  which  had  been  built  before. 

-3.  To  re-turn  ;  is  to  turn  the  front,  \o  front  or  face  about;  and  also  (in  continuance  of 
motion)  to  turn  to  the  place  or  state,  in  -which  the  person  or  thing  was  before. 

*  See  Affront  in  the  Dictionary.  t  De  Causis,  c.  15.5.     And  see  the  quotation  from  him,  p.  26. 

X  Nectit  enim  inter  se  quasi  sententias  antecedentis,  et  consequentis.     Anal.  p.  154. 
4   Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary. 
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To  remake,  to  re-build,  and  to  remind ;  imply  a  second  Jiiakifig,  a  second  building,  a  second 
minding ;  and,  hence,  the  iteration  or  doing  again,  that  which  has  been  done  before. 

To  re-turn,  implies  a  preceding  moiioxi  from :  and  is,  by  usage,  employed  to  denote  a 
succeeding  motion  to ;  i.  e.  a  motion  necessary  to  bring  the  moving  body  to  the  place  or  state 
in  which  it  was  before.  Not  dissimilar  to  this,  is  our  usage  of  icith,  in  composition  usually 
explained  to  signify  opposition  or  privation,  as,  e.  g.  to  ?w7/i-dravv,  to  with-\io\d,  to  draw  or 
hold  back  or  away  :  but  any  thing  drawn  or  held  back, — is  also  drawn  or  held  ^o  — so.  the  drawer 
or  holder;  and  thus  with,  in  comp.  retains  its  meaning:  sc.  join  :  but  from  being  prefixed  to 
words  denoting  a  moiion  from  as  well  as  to,  and  the  former  the  more  emphatic  in  intention ;  it 
has  been  applied  in  comp.  with  a  few  other  words  denoting  no  such  motion  from — to  express 
opposition,  as  to  icit/i-go,  ivit/i-s-dy. 

I  again  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  introducing  a  Greek  bi-literal — ITapa. 
Dr.  Jamieson*  has  written  very  elaborately  upon  this  preposition,  and  observes,  that  as 
"  this  preposition  has  various  cognates  in  the  Gothic  dialects,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
formed  from  some  word  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Goths."  It  seems,  he  adds,  to  claim  as  its 
kindred  the  Moes.  G.  Faur,faura,  also  written— ^/>//r ;  which  is  our  English /ore  .•  And  each, — 
the  Gr.  Tta-pa,  and  the  Goth.y<r/;/-r^, — is  composed  of  the  same  literal  roots,  b,  (of  which  p 
and  f,  are  the  cognates,)  and  /';  and  the  explanation  already  given  of  be,  and  er,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  their  connected  use  to  denote  motion  forward :  (A.S.  Fa-r-an). 

The  Gr.  and  Lat.  Etymologists  agree,  that  there  is  no  Letter  which  the  Romans  prefixed  to 
Greek  words  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Letter  S.J;— 2,  a  Latinis  olira  C,  vulgo  S. 
%e  sus  £  se  £^  sex 

f^TTw  serpo  vTTo  sub  £oc  suus 

oXq  sal  uTTtp  super  vXn  sylva. 

To  which  may  be  added,  Ei/t-i — s-um. 

These  are  all  before  vowels  :  Vossius  supplies  some  before  consonants. 

ypa(p-(i>,  6Crib-0  ■y^'^^''^       or       yv\(p-w,  .JCulp-O. 

2fcv3>)c,  ririjc  Kai  ToT%g,  idem  est,  says  Salmasius; — and  so  also  the  Cimbri  and  '^Kij.Spoi.i' 
The  Lat.  Se,  prepositio  loquelaris,  inseparabilis,  is  the  literal  root  S. 

Se  is  called  also  a  preposition,  separativa  et  abnegativa,  in  its  power,  and  properly  so  if  it 
mean,  as  it  has  been  already  urged  that  it  does  mean — Take — for  when  used  separativk,  it 

*  Hermes  Scythicus,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

I   Dr.  Piichard  reverses  the  case ;  and  gives  the  following  with  other  words,  from  Vossius  chiefly,  as  examples  of 
the  aspirate  substituted  for  S.  f  See  Hire.  Proemium  De  Lingua  Scythica. 
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is,  as  dis,  in  which  se  is  comprized  (di-se)  also  is,  used  in  apposition  or  preposition,  with  some 
word  itself  signifying  se-paration  or  partition,  and  then  it  affirms,  augments,  the  foijce  of  the 
meaning; — but  when  so  used  with  words  denoting  wholeness  or  entirety; — it  reverses  or 
negatives  the  meaning ;  as  to  se-join,  to  se-gregatc. 

In  the  Northern  Languages  S  (absolute,!)  is  a  common  prefix  to  the  consonants,  with  which  it 
readily  unites  in  pronunciation  ;  e.  g.  Slack,  lack  ;  slime,  lane  ;  smart,  mar  ;  snip,  nip ;  sneeze, 
neeze  ;  svlash,  plash  ; — Smite,  Lat.  mittere.     Speed,  Lat.  Ped-is  ; — Spend,  Lat.  pend-ere. 


Having  thus  disposed  of  the  prefixes,  that  is,  of  the  literal  roots  so  used,  we  must  now 
proceed  to  the  suffixes  received  from  the  same  source. 

The  first  is  ive,  supplied  by  V  the  cognate  of  B, — which  we  take  immediately  from  the  Lat., 
and  which  the  Latin,  according  to  Julius  Scaliger,;};  obtained  from  the  /Eolians  by  the  insertion 
of  their  Digamma.  The  Greek  ter.  is  moq,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  very  shortly  to  speak 
at  large,  and  the  Lat.  is  Ivus.  But  with  deference  to  Scaliger,  the  Gr.  Kpi,  Lat.  Vis,  strength, 
povver, —presents  a  more  immediate  origin  for  this  Lat.  termination.  §  Activus,  qui  agendi 
habeat  potestatem  :  Active,  who  has  the  power  of  acting;  who  can  or  may  act  :  motive,  that 
can  or  may  move ,  relative,  that  can  or  may  relate  or  have  relation. 

From  this  source  we  are  well  provided.  The  terminations  ac,  and  ic,  which  Tooke  denora 
inates  the  potential  active  adjective,  are  immediately  from  the  Gr.  uK-oq,  i-koq  :  but  the  root  is 
the  Goth.  Auc-an,  A.  S.  Eac-an,  Gr.  ay-av,  ag-exe,  aag-ere,  English,  to  eke,  to  6';/o"-ment, 
to  increase,  to  strengthen.  And  thus  Cardiac — that  can  or  may  hearten  :  Analytic,  that  can  or 
may   analyse. 

Ic,  ig,  Sec.  are  common  augmentative  suffixes  to  Saxon  verbs ;  As  Se-on,  to  see ;  Se-c-an, 
to  seek  ;  weri-an,  to  weary ;  wer-ig-ean,  to  weary  much. 

Ag,  in  English  softened  into  Age,  Lat.  Agium,  denotes  something  added,  put  to  or  upon, 
imposed,  charged  upon:  as  Pontage:  a  toll  imposed  or  charged  for  passing  over  a  bridge. 
Spelman  suggests,  that  the  Lat.  Agium  is  from  the  Lat.  Ag-crc ;  signifyhig  in  composition, 
i.  e.  as  an  affix:  Adas.  Wallis  thinks  we  have  it  (die  tcrmination-c/^'t)  immediately  from 
the  Lat.  atio.\\  There  are  some  Lat.  words,  as  Vor-aga,  from  cor-o ;  vert-igo,  from  vert-o ; 
which  confirm  the  opinion  that  ag-ium  is  from  ag-ere.* 

Ig,  a  common  A. S.  termination,  softened  into  j/,  in  Englisii,  as  A.S.  Blood-ig,  Eng.  Blood-y ; 

+  See  ante  B.  I   De  Caiisis,  c.  98.  §  See  p.  11, 

II  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Burgess  also.    On  (he  Studv  of  Antiquities,  p.  t)6.  n. 
*  See  Appanage  in  the  Dictionary. 
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denotes  sometKing  added  or  adjoined  or  appertaining.  Wacliter  thinks  it  to  be  sometimes 
from  the  Ger.  auck-en,  A.  S.  ic-an,  to  eke ;  at  others  from  the  Ger.  eig-en,  A.  S.  Ag-a?i,  to 
owe ;  at  others  from  Ger.  Aag-en,  Goth.  Aiig-an,  to  appear,  (to  eye.)  One  root,  the  literal 
root  g,  will  support  all  the  usages. 

In-g.  is  the  ter.  of  our  pres.  part,  and  also  of  nouns.  This  part,  was  formerly  written  ande 
or  cuid,  e/ide  or  end;  i.  e.  a/i-ed,  or  en-ed.  and  or  end.  An,  is  the  infinitive,  or  verbal,  termi- 
nation : — Luf,  (or  lov,) ;  li/f-an,  (or  lov-en)  ■ — Ed,  adjected  or  adjoined,  constitutes  our  simple 
verb  adjective,  Lov-an,  ed,  lov-en-ed ;  lov-ande,  or  lov-ende.  homing,  as  we  now  v/rite  and  have 
long  written,  is  composed  of  the  same  Infinitive  Lov-an;  and — instead  of  the  additional  termi- 
nation ed, — ig,  of  equivalent  meaning,  has  been  affixed  ;  and  as  in  the  former  case — an-ed, 
en-ed  into  ande  or  ende — -the  e  has  been  transposed,  and  finally  dropt :  so  in  the  latter  an-ig, 
en-ig,  or  in-ig,  has  become  in-ge,  tng,  ynge,  yng.  Wachter  thinks  that  Ing  soinetimes  is  a  ter- 
mination formed  (per  epenthesin)  from  ig,  habens,  eig-en,  habere,  to  have  or  hold  (to  owe).f 

///^" :— the  termination  of  nouns,  is  in  A.  S.  Ung.  Ger.  Ung ;  and  is  used  in  all  (Northern) 
Dialects,  says  Wachter,  but  the  Gothic  :  what  it  may  signify,  he  adds,  is  not  very  apparent : 
still  he  rejects  the  supposition,  that  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  termination ;  and  he  states  its 
principal  use  to  be  in  forming  substantives,  ciuse  actionem  aut  passionem  rei  significant ;  as 
the  A.  S.  Thanc-ung,  gratiariim  actio:  Francis  et  Alemannis,  Auch-ung,  augmentatio :  Ger. 
Saml-ung,  collectio  :  and  innumerable  others, — a  verbis  oriunda.  Wachter  has  a  second  termi- 
nation in  ung,  which,  annexed  to  substantives,  is  a  note,  frequent icE :  this  he  thinks  is  from 
auch-en  ;  aug-ere ;  and  is  the  same  as  ig,  og,  ug ;  and  afterwards  per  epenthesin  ung ;  as 
Wald-un,  Holz-un,  Sylva,  locus  lignosus,  a  Wald  et  holz,  lignum.  The  epenthetic  n  has 
already  been  accounted  for. 

This  termination,  so  forming  nouns,  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  assumed 
from  the  participial  ter.  in  ing,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  upon  this  supposition,  great 
numbers  of  nouns  have  been  formed  and  introduced  into  our  language.;];  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
gives  them,  after  Wallis,  the  name  of  verbal  nouns,  only  inserts  them  in  his  Dictionary,  where 
he  imagines  that  there  are  especial  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Isc,  is  also  a  common  A.S.  termination  :  it  is  formed  from  ic-es,  ics,  by  transposition  :  and 
is  in  English  softened  into  ish.  It  also  denotes  an  addition  :  frequently,  a  small  addition,  a 
portion,  as  white,  whitw^. — As  Oak  from  Ac,  so  perhaps  Ash,  (tree)  from  As-ce. 

Lv,  (i.  e.)  ics  or  igs,  ice,  ess :  are  terminations  from  the  same  source.  Words  with  this  suffix 
are  usually  applied  to  females,  as  those  with  er,  or,  kc.  are  to  males. 

t  See  Owe,  in  the  Dictionary.  I  See  Mr.  Taylor's  Additional  Notes  to  Tooke,  p.  xvii. 
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Hence  also  the  Lat.  v^rbs  in  Sco. 

Ad,  the  common  A.  S.  termination;  variously  written  ed,  id,  od,  ud ;  is  now  the  common 
English  termination  cd*  From  the  Lat.  we  have  some  words  ending-  in  id,  as  hum-?V/ ;  and 
some  in  udc,  as  fortitude.  The  meaning-  is— add :  and  the  force  of  it,  to  show  or  denote 
an  addition  or  adjunction. 

The  Latin  terminations  at,  et,  it,']'  constituting  the  third  person  singular  of  their  verbs, 
is  formed  by  affixing  the  article  or  pronoun,  o-te,  ot-s,  ot,  (Lat.  id);  which  is  used  with  a 
meaning  equivalent  to  thatof  our  own  article  the;  and  the  force  of  it  is  to  denote  the  addition 
or  adjunction,  the  connexion  of  the  agent,  spoken  of,  with  the  act.  The  Sanscrit  has  the  same 
pronoun  in  the  third  person,  and  the  same  ending  to  the  third  person  of  their  verbs.:|: 

These  terminations  of  the  verb,  with  the  addition  of  the  article  oc,  us,  compose  the 
past  participle,  at-us  .   .  .  whence  our  terminations  ate.  .  .  . 

The  A.  S.  and  English  termination  of  the  third  person  of  the  verb  tl>,  seems  to  be  the  article, 
the. 

And. — "We  have  very  sparingly  supplied  ourselves  from  the  Latin  participle  in  dus ;  which 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  d  to  the  termination  'n  ;  and  the  further  affix  of  the  article,  ns. 
The  d,  appears  to  have  the  force  of  the  Gr.  Sa,  and  the  whole  termination  to  denote  to  o£ov, 
that  which  ought  to  be.§    It  is  called  by  Tooke,  tlie  Official  Passive  Adjective. 

Our  superlative  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  suffix,  est,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of 
es — ed,»  contracted  into  est,  and  to  have  the  double  force  of  take,  add,  in  super-lation  to  the 
simple  adjective. 

Al.  We  have  a  great  stock  of  words  ending  in  al,  from  the  Latin  alis;  of  which  Scaliger 
says,  Qualitatem  consistentem  significat  :  and  he  proceeds  to  illustrate; —    ■  ,^':'-  i^-v 

Triumphalis ;  qui  ex  triumpho  gradum  adeptus  est  in  civitate  :  FuriaUs,  furiis  captus : 
Mortalis,  eadem  ratione  dicitur,  qui  morte  affectus  est :  nam  quod  ad  aptitudinem  translatum 
sit,  hoc  usus  occupavit.  Cseteruni  de  mortuo  primum  sic  sunt  locuti,  Mortalis  fuit ;  deinde 
etiam  quum  ad  viventes  respicerent :  propterea  quod  essent  ejusdem  natura?,  eosdem  quoque 
mortales  vocavere  :  Sic  enim  cipitale  crimen  dixcre  quod  capite  lui  meritum  esset :  quo  signi' 
ficato  etiam  quas  nondum  vocata  essent  in  judicium  intellexere. 

So  much  for  the  usage  of  this  termination,  but  whence  came  it?  The  common  termination 
JB/e,  Lat.  Bilis,  has  been  derived  ||   from  the  Goth,  and  A.S.  Ahal,  robur,  vis  ;  our  own  Able. 


*  See  Ing.  antea.  f  See  Dr.  Prichard,  p.  137.  %  Id.  p.  95, 

^  Henc8  the  very  recent  Deontology,  \\  See  the  Dictionary. 
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But  Ab-al  consists  of  two  literal  roots,  and  from  the  latter  must  have  been  derived,  this  termi- 
nation is  al-is :  perhaps  immediately  from  the  Latin  Alls,  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  Alius, 
Gr.  f.XXoc  :  of  which  L  is  the  literal  root,  as  it  is  also  of  the  Gr.  o\-oq,  English  All.  And, 
thus,  this  termination  will  likewise  denote  an  addition,  au  adjunction ;  an  appertaining  to,  a 
relation.* 

It  has  been  already  insisted  that  this  organic  sound  'm'  has  given  to  various  tongues  and  in 
various  forms  the  pronominal  vie — that  this  pronoun,  appropriated  to  the  first  person,  is  the  ter- 
minating syllable  /a,  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  verbs  ;'|"  and  also  of  Lat.  tenses  in  am. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Sanscrit  pronoun  of  i\i&  Jirst  person  in  the  nominative  case  has 
the  double  force  of  /and  me;  and  that,  in  the  accusative  case,  it  has  the  reduplicate  force  of  jne 
me.  The  Qilolic  a/i/(£  has  the  same  double  force  :  So  has  the  Goth,  imma,  though  appropriated 
to  the  third  person, — in  English  lH)n. 

Him,  them,  and  whom,  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  pronoun  he,  the  article  the,  and  the 
pronoun  who,  to  the  first  portion  of  the  Gothic  ;  which  then  is  deemed  a  mere  termination. 
But  the  Gothic  im,  in  the  pronominal  ii)imii,  and  the  Lat.  Ilom,  in  the  nominal  homo,  are  the 
same  literal  root:  And  hi)ii,  i.e.  he-im;  thon,  i.  e.  the  or  thei-im,  ivhom,  or  who-im,  may  be 
explained  he,  or  said — man,  the  or  theij — me//,  who  or  what — manor  men:  the  appropriation 
to  case  being  made  for  distinction's  sake.  Scaliger.}:  derives  H0//10  from  o/t-wc ;  because  man 
IS— animal  soeiale.  H0//1-0,  (as  man  also,)  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  both  sexes  ;  and  is 
probably  so  applied  because,  animal  im/'e/itale  ;  bearing,  bringing  forth,  giving  life.  The 
Latin  Hiwi-us,  has  the  same  origin. 

0/n  or  u/n — in  the  Latin  E-o///  or  e-am,  ill-o/n,  or  illu/n,  quom  or  gu-e//i,  or  (ju-u//i — is  the 
same  literal  root,  as  im,  e/n,  o/n,  in  our  own  pronouns.  ,.,..  .^  ,  ......    .  .,  ,^  ■      :      .^ ,.  , 

The  Sanscrit  pronoun,  Tu-a/n  or  twa/n,  of  the  second  person  is  composed  of  Tu,  Lat.  Tu, 
English  Thou,  and  a/n  ;  which  latter  is  also  found  in  various  cases  of  the  different  numbers. 
In  Latin  it  is  Tu-i/iet.     The  Sanscrit  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  T\i/n.  ,._    ,     ,^ 

N. — This  organic  sound  or  literal  root  is  a  very  abundant  source  of  terminations  in  dif- 
ferent languages. 

En. — As  av  with  the  Greeks,  so  (says  Wachter)  a//,  on,  en,  apud  majores  nostro.s,  is  the 
termination  of  the  infinitive. 

The  A.  S.  an,  the  D,  and  Ger.  en,  are  the  English  en,  also  antiently  written  an,  constituting 


*  See  in  Lennep,  aWu,  a,\-fw,  u\-iu.    (T.at.  ol-tve,  ciesceie). 

t  See  Dr.  Piichard,  p.  13H.  :   De  Caus.  c. 
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the  noun  adjective  and  the  plural  of  nouns  ;  and  always  medHiing— union,  adunion,  junction, 
adjunction,  addition  :  as  wooAen,  iveen. 

The  A.  S.  an,  Gr,  iv,  Lat.  nn,  with  the  article,  variously  written,  as,  es,  is,  os,  ns  have 
formed  the  terminations  ati-iis,  hum-an-us ;  en-iis,  terr-en-us :  in-us,  can-in-us :  Gr.  y/j-iv-oc, 
earth-en,  i,v\-iv-oq,  wooden. 

The  Lat.  An-iis,  en-us,  form  by  contraction  the  Lat.  participial  termination  ans,  ens:  and  from 
the  neuter  plural  of  these,  in  tia,  are  our  terminations,  a)ice,  ence  ;  anciently  written  ants,  ents. 

An,  with  the  additional  termination  ed,  forms  by  contraction  and,  the  A.  S.  participial  termi- 
nation, for  which  we  now  use  ing* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  our  language,  to  employ,  en — 
either  prefixed  or  postfixed,  and  sometimes  both,  to  augment,  or  add  to  the  force  of  words,  as 
to  light,  to  light-e/?,  to  e;/-light-e;;. 

And  this  termination  en,  with  ed,  and  ig,  our  modern  if,  are  the  three,  which  constitute  the 
English  adjectives.     The  terminations,  full,  ous,  ly,  8^c.  are  compounds. 

R. — Wachterf  observes  that  the  German  termination  er,  is,  in  nominibus  officiorum,  deemed 
by  some  not  to  be  a  mere  termination,  but  the  same  as  the  Lat.  T7r.  Camb.  ur ;  and  that  this 
conjecture  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  many  nouns  ending  in  er,  do  in  various  dialects  also  end 
in  Man  ;  as  in  Dutch  Schipper,  Schipp-;??^';?,  in  English,  Plower,  plow-w^;?.  To  this  same 
source  he  also  refers  the  Lat.  termination  arius,  in  triarius ; — or,  in  orator,  in  which  (he  thinks) 
they  seem  to  denote  man.  Er,  or,  in  the  Ger.  Zund-er,  English  Tind-er :  Lat.  Splend-or, 
Cand-or,  he  determines  to  be — simplex  terminatio.  In  the  formation  of  comparatives  (he  adds) 
no  particle  is  more  fit  than  er ; — nam  er,  priscis  significat  ajite ;  and  ante,  (before),  is  said  not 
only  of  time  and  place,  but  of  quality. 

In  all  these  instances,  R  is  the  literal  root ;  denoting  anteriority,  priority,  in  space  or  time ; 
the  prime  person  or  thing,  (male  or  female)  the  act-or,  agent,  or  acting  cause  :  and  in  com- 
parison of  adjectives  (also  antiently  written  re),  priority,  superiority,  precedence. 

In  Danish,  Er  is  equivalent  to  the  English  am  ;  and  in  that  language  it  is  the  termination 
of  the  infinitive,  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  Re:  (Re-is,  )rs,  a  thing).  Ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  with  the 
addition  of  the  article,  form  the  terminations,  ar-is,  ?isfamili-a.us; — arius,  pri m-arius,  orius, 
suas-orius,  nr-us,futu-i'us;  whence  our  common  terminations  ary,  ory,  ure. 

Scaliger  considers  the  Lat.  term,  aris,  orius  to  be  similar  to  that  in  al ;  but  to  arius,  he 
affixes  more  force,  as  Sagittarius,  one  who  knows  how  to  use  Sagilta. 

*  See  Ante,  Iny.  f  See  also  Ihre  in  v.  Waer. 
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The  Lat.  part.  ter.  in  7'-us,  is  very  properly  named  future,  to  come,  and  hither  also  may  be 
referred  the  verbs  in  inno.  commonly  called  Desiderative. 

S.— It  has  been  stated  that  the  meaning  of  the  literal  root  S  is  Take;  The  English  As,  Ger. 
Es,  Lat.  Is  or  us,  Gr.  oc,  are  articles,  and  equivalent  to  The  or  That.  As  a  termination  es, 
has  the  force  in  English  of  take :  and  of  various  consequences  of  taking,  sc.  of  taki/io-,  nu- 
merically, so  as  to  effect  plurality, — and  thus  it  forms  the  plui-al  of  nouns  :  of  takh?o-  possessively, 
so  as  to  appropriate  the  possession, — and  thus,  it  forms  the  possessive  case  of  nouns;  which 
Wallis  calls  the  possessive  adjective  :  of  taking,  or  attaching,  the  agent  to  the  act, — and  thus 
appropriating  the  personality  of  the  agent :  and  hence,  further  it  forms  the  third  person  singular 
of  our  verbs. 

The  Latin  has  in  various  cases,  and  in  both  Numbers,  this  same  literal  root,  for  the  termi- 
nating syllable  as  differently  written,  as  the  English,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  articles. 

The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  in  Greek  Nominative  2i/,  and  the  termination  of  the 
second  person  of  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Lat.  Verbs  is  *S'. 

The  Latin  has  .Se  for  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  to  which  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  they 
affixed  j\Ie4. 

The  Greek  article  oc,  Lat,  is,  or  us,  reduplicated,  forms  the  adjective  termination  os-us, 
English  ose:  and  by  this  reduplication  is  denoted,  as  Scaliger*  has  remarked,  qualitatem  sub 
excessu  quodam,  intentionem  qualitatis. 


I  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  all  that  I  consider  it  necessary  to  say  in  support  of  my 
second  position. 

1.  I  have  then  endeavoured  to  establish; — and  I  must  confess  a  persuasion  to  be  very 
strongly  impressed  upon  my  own  mind,  that  I  have  not  endeavoured  in  vain  : — in  the  first  place  : 
that  the  simple,  articulate,  organic  sounds,  of  which  written  letters  are  the  sig:na  visibiUa,  are 
intelligible,  indivisible  sounds;  that  they  are  words,  that  those  words  still  subsist,  (not  in  one 
language  only,)  and  that  used  alone  (I  mean  without  prefix  or  suffix)  they  retain  their  primi- 
tive, intrinsic  meaning.     This  was  my  first  step. 

2.  My  second  is,  to  establish  :  that  these  words,  upon  which  I  impose  the  name  of  literal 
roots,  are  used  as  prefixes,  and  suffixes;  and  that,  when  so  used,  they  retain  also  this  primitive 
intrinsic  meaning. 

*  De  Caus.  L.  4.  c.  98 
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But  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  to  nhat  are  they  prefixed, — to  what  are  they  suffixed? 
The  answer  is  obvious  and  indisputable  : — to  themselves,  or  to  some  one  or  more  of  their  own 
family. 

Here  then  we  have  so  many  literal  roots,  each   in  single  position,  each   apposed  at  the 

beginnino-, in  the  middle, — at  the  end  : — Additur  in  initio,  additur  in  medio,  additur  in  fine  ; 

says  the  most  learned  J.  Gerard  Vossius,  who  himself  only  repeated  what  he  had  collected 
from  others,  and  whose  dogmata  (I  do  not  use  the  word  individiously)  others  have  continued 
till  this  day  to  repeat. 

These  literal  roots  then  must  be  the  elements  of  which  all  the  words  in  all  the  languages,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  must  be,  and  have  been  composed  : — there  are  no  other :  And 
if  it  Avere  not  possible  to  produce  one  single  syllable  of  proof  in  addition  ;— it  is  even  from 
these  premises  an  inference  of  sound  reason,  that  each  and  every  of  these  literal  roots  was,  in 
the  primaval  formation  of  speech,*  used,  wherever  used,  whether  as  prefix,  interfix  or  suffix, — 
whether  in  initio,  in  medio,  or  in  fine, — as  an  indivisible  intelligible  sound,  in  its  original 
intrinsic  meaning. 

I  say,  the  primaval  formation  of  ^eech,  and  I  say  so  with  precaution, — for  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  time,  the  cause  for  usage  would  be  forgotten,  and  yet  that  the  usage  would  be 
itself  preserved.  Analogy,  euphony  : — with  other  reasons  or  presumed  reasons,  would  become 
auxiliary  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  custom,  which,  at  its  first  rise,  and  during  its  early  progress, 
would  be  of  indispensable  necessity  for  the  common  purposes  of  speech. 

My  task  then,  I  will  venture  to  athrm,  is  completed.  The  third  proposition  is  a  legiti- 
mate corollary  to  the  two  former;  and  a  practical  exposition  of  it  would  demand  an  entire 
work. 

The  principles  of  Philology,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  which  are  unfolded  in  the  preceding 
pages,  must,  in  the  peculiar  province  at  least  of  English  Lexicography,  be  considered  as 
exoteric  doctrines  :  they  are  intended,  as  they  are  suited,  only  for  the  scholar  :  by  him  they 
must  be  investigated,  and  tried,  and  judged  :  by  him  they  must  be  subjected  to  the  rigorous 
test  of  experiment. 

*  "  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech."     Genesis,  ii.  1. 
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And  who  ill  time  knows  wliitlior  we  mny  vent 

The  trensines  of  our  tongue  ?    To  what  strange  shores 

This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent 

T'cnrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores  ? 

Wliat  worlds  in  th'  yet  unformed  Occident 

May  'come  refin'd  wifh  th'  accents  that  are  ours. 

Daniel,  Muso-philus . 


It  may  seem  singular  that  a  claim  for  distinction  should  be  seiiously  urged  in  favour  of  a 
Dictionary,  because  it  contains  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  words.  What  pretense,  it 
will  naturally  be  asked,  can  any  work  have  to  assume  that  title,  unless  the  meaning  of  words 
is  carefully  and  satisfactorily  explained  in  it  ?  Do  not  all  Dictionaries  profess  this  to  be  their 
main  object,  and  is  not  their  reputation  founded  upon  the  diligence  and  success  with  which 
they  have  laboured  to  accomplish  it  ?  That  Dr.  Johnson  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
paramovmt  importance  of  this  portion  of  his  duty,  is  manifest  from  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  enlarges  upon  it,  in  his  ''Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary T  But  that  his  notions  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ought  to  be  performed,  were  very  lax  and  imperfect,  the  instances  which 
he  himself  produces  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  his  intended  method  of  proceeding  afford 
a  signal  proof. 

If  however  his  professions  of  performance  are  compared  with  the  actual  state  of  the  work 
itself,  it  will  be  evident,  that  he  must,  at  an  early  period  of  his  labours,  have  abandoned  his 
original  design,  if  indeed  he  at  all  attempted  to  adhere  to  it, 

lu  his  plan,  he  writes,  thus  : 

"In  explaininti- tlie  ;^cneral  and  popular  langnrtno,  it  seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several  senses 
of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  tir.'-t  its  natural  and  primitive  signification  ;"'  as, 
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"  To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  in  a  voyage  ;  he  arrived  at  a  safe  harbour.  Then ; — to  give 
its  consequential  meaning,  to  arrive,  to  reach  a/ii/  place  whether  by  land  or  sea,  as  he  arrived 
at  his  country  seat." 

In  the  Dictionary,  he  writes, — 

"  To  arrive,  (Fr.  Arriver,  to  come  on  shore).  1.  To  come  to  any  place  by  water :"  and  then 
(oWow  Jive  distinct  explanations  of  meaning. 

In  his  plan,  he  undertakes,  as  an  Etymologist,  to  give  (as  the  case  may  require)  the  Saxon 
Orio-inal,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  found,  to  supply  the  defect  from  the  kindred  languages;  or, 
whenever  the  word  is  of  French  Origin,  to  show  whence  the  French  is  apparently  derived. 

1.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in  the  Dictionary,  he  does  not  show  the  apparent  derivation 
of  the  French,  {Arriver)  and  that  the  reader  is  thus  left  in  ignorance  of  that  whicli  might  easily 
have  been  told,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  told,  would  have  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  explanation. 

2.  That  though  the  division,  proposed  in  the  Plan,  into  primitive  and  consequential,  is 
in  itself  judicious,  and  correct,  yet  that  in  the  particular  example,  it  is  inaccurately  employed. 
The  second  meaning  of  Arrive,  is  not  consequential  or  inferential ;  it  is  not  a  consequence 
inferred  from  the  first. 

3.  That  thouo-h  in  the  Plan  these  two  j?ieanings  alone  are  given  (with  a  mere  remark  upon 
usage),  yet  in  the  Dictionary,  there  are  six  distinct  explanations,  intended  to  be  explanations  of 
meanino- :  And  further  still,  that  one  half  the  consequential  meaning  of  the  plan,  is  the  entire 
primitive  meaning  of  the  Dictionary. 

4.  In  the  Dictionary,  the  explanation  itself  is  at  variance  with  the  Etymology  :  that  is — the 
primitive  signification,  ascribed  to  the  word,  does  not  accord  with  the  Etymology  upon  which 
it  is  founded ;  and  the  quotation  fi'om  Dryden,  in  support  of  the  tv.o,  is  most  unfortunately 
opposed  to  both.  It  ought  to  have  presented  an  example  of  some  person  or  thing  coming  to 
some  place  by  water,  according  to  the  explanation ;  or,  07i  shore,  according  to  the  Etymology : 
but  it  is  actually  of  an  animal  already  on  shore,  journeying  by  Land,  to  the  Banks  of  the  Nile. 

It  aggravates  the  strange  incongruity  of  the  whole,  that  there  is  but  one  single  interpretation 
of  the  noun.  Arrival,  though  every  passage  quoted  to  exemplify  the  six  meanings  of  the  verb 
might  be  so  translated  as  to  admit  a  substitution  of  the  noun. 

There  is  one  general  errour  pervading  the  explanations ;  an  errour  not  confined  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Johnson  ;  but  iniputal)le  to  interpreters  in  general,  who,  "seeking  the  meaning  of  a 
word  siiiuly  from  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  connect  with  it  the  meaning  of  some  other 
word  or  words  in  the  sentence."  This  is  to  interpret  the  import  of  the  context,  and  not  to 
explain  the  individual  meaning  ot    the   vvoid.     And  Johnson,  by  pursuing  this  method  sys- 
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tematically,  was  led  into  the  accidental  but  additional  absurdity  of  opposing  his  authority  to 
his  explanation. 

This  word  may  be  denominated  a  pattern  of  his  Book,  it  is  selected  and  protruded  by 
Johnson  himself  as  a  Specimen  of  his  Dictionary  :  and  it  demonstrates,  with  painful  certainty, 
that  his  first  conceptions  were  not  commensurate  to  his  task,  and  that  his  subsequent  perform- 
ance did  not  even  approach  the  measure  of  the  original  design. 

It  is,  then,  needless,  and  it  would  be  invidious,  to  accumulate  especial  instances  of  failure ; 
— the  whole  is  a  failure  :  and  it  will  appear  to  be  the  more  conspicuously  deserving  of  that 
name,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  its  renowned  author.  Had  the 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  been  the  production  of  any  Avriter  of  less  name,  a  period 
of  eighty  years  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  elapse  without  the  appearance  of  a  rival. 
And  so  far  the  name  of  Johnson  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  Lexicography  in 
this  country  :   it  has  commanded  admirers  and  supporters  :  and  it  has  deterred  competition. 

No  author  is  known  to  have  undertaken  the  composition  of  a  New  Work,  nor  even  to  have 
engaged  in  the  less  honourable,  but  slill  arduous,  and  even  praise-worthy,  enterprize  of 
remoulding  and  reforming  the  Old.  Additions  and  supplements  to  the  great  increase  of  its 
bulk,  have  been  collected  and  published  ;  but  all  proceeding  in  imitation  of  the  method 
pursued  by  Johnson. 

I  have  thought  it  imposed  upon  me  to  premise  these  observations,  because  they  anticipate, 
and  provide  an  answer  to  the  question  which  will  very  naturally  be  urged.  Is  there  any 
want,  any  deficiency  in  our  Literature,  which  the  New  Dictionary  is  intended  to  supply  ? — The 
summary  answer  is — That  the  only  Dictionary,  of  which  we  can  boast,  was  defective  and 
erroneous  in  the  first  contrivance,  and  still  more  so  in  tlie  actual  composition  :  that  it  is  in 
truth  a  Dictionary,  in  which  we  must  expect  to  find  neither  the  meaning  of  w'ords  nor  their 
Etymology.  What,  then,  it  will  reasonably  be  demanded,  shall  we  find  in  this  Great  Work  ; — 
A  collection,  I  reply,  of  usages,  quoted  from  (in  general)  our  best  English  authors,  and  those 
usages  explained  to  suit  the  quotations;  and  those  explanations  including  within  them  a 
portion  of  the  sense  pertaining  to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  It  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is 
strictly  true  ; — that  a  great  variety  of  instances  might,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  collected 
of  distinctions,  where  no  difterences  subsist ;  and  where  the  quotation  subjoined  to  one 
explanation  might  with  equal  propriety  have  occupied  another  position. 

To  refer  again  to  his  own  specimen— "J^rr/ye."  What  difference,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word, 

can  be  discerned  in  the  expressions  produced   by  Johnson :    "  To  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the 

Nile  :"  and,  "  To  arrive  on  the  verge  of  an  estate."    And  yet  they  are  separated,  as  if  difterent. 

It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Johnson,  if  I  were  not  to  add  my  perfect  con- 
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viction  tliat  from  his  pages  miglit  also  be  chosen  interpretations  expressed  with  most  admirable 
precision  and  completeness :  and  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nares,*  that  his 
authority  has  nearly  fixed  the  external  form  of  our  language,  and  that  from  its  decisions  few- 
appeals  have  been  made. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  which  the  author  of  a  book  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  as  an  entirely  New  Dictioxarv  of  the  English  Language,  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  answer.  And  that  is  ;  what  pretensions  has  your  book  to  be  so  designed  and  so  composed 
as  to  supply  the  alleged  deficiency  ?  I  am  happily  rescued  from  much  of  tlie  embarrassment, 
and  relieved  from  much  of  the  diflftculty,  with  which,  under  difterent  circumstances,  I  should 
most  undoubtedly  feel  myself  oppressed  in  framing  a  reply  :  and  I  am  so— by  the  manner  in 
which  this  work  was  received  on  its  first  appearance,  and  has  continued  to  be  encouraged  to  the 
present  moment  of  its  republication  in  a  separate  and  improved  state. 

The  twentieth  year  has  now  commenced  since  the  publication  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Metropo- 
litana  of  the  first  porliun  of  the  English  Lexicon — as  it  is  there  named, — and  I  cannot  but 
feel  some  emotions  of  piide,  when  1  ;un  reminded  that  in  a  work  of  such  a  character,  as  that 
EncyclopEedia,  in  the  construction  of  which  some  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  persons 
of  the  day  have  borne  their  parts,  my  own  individual  portion  has  never  been  denied  its  full 
meed  of  esteem.  The  opinions,  indeed,  which  have  at  various  intervals  in  the  progress  of 
publication  been  publicly  expressed,  and  privately  communicated,  were  such  as  to  sustain  me 
to  the  end  ;   "  propositi  diftlcultate,  non  segnior,  sed  audentior  et  constantior  factus.^t 

And  now  that  I  have  persevered  to  the  completion  of  a  labour,  which  has  very  truly  been 
pronounced  to  comprize  within  it  "  omnes  poenarum  formas,"  I  endeavour  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  may  send  these  volumes  forth  to  the  worhl  with  the  unobtrusive  confidence  of  one  who 
knows,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  establish  a  title  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  amono-  those  who  have  advanced  the  literature  of  their  country,  and,  in  the  second, 
place,  that  such  title  has  been  by  many,;]:  who  were  well  qualified  to  decide,  very  explicitly- 
acknowledged. 

*  On  Orthoepy,  Part  4,  c.  3.  Adelung  has  also  conunended  this  department  of  Johnson's  worlc,  and  fte  adds, 
.hat  Johnson  has  consigned  all  orthographic  disputes  to  those,  who,  from  want  of  more  important  knowledge,  have  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  reputation. 

+  Wachter.      Pref. 

\  One  name  I  must  mention,  that  of  (I  must  now  say  the  late)  Rev.  Edward  Smedley,  who,  for  thirteen  years.,  in 
character  of  editor  of  the  Encyclopsedia,  has  accompanied  me,  page  by  page.  He  frequently  cheered  me  in  my  pro- 
gress. I  value  liis  good  opinion  more  tlian  tliat  of  any  other  luan,  because,  competent  to  judge  as  the  best,  he  knew 
the  book — better. 
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1  SHALL  proceed  now  to  an  exposition  of  my  plan  : — 

When  I  first  embarked  in  this  undertaking,  I  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  undoubted  chiet 
of  philosophical  grammarians  had  not  spoken  either  idly  or  untruly,  when  he  asserted  tliat  a 
New  Dictionary  ought  to  be  written,  and  of  a  very  different  kind  indeed  from  "  any  thing  yet 
attempted  any  where."  I  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  not  the  solitary  dictum  of  one  man,  that 
the  opinion  had  penetrated  into  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  that  it  prevailed  very  generally 
among  tlie  various  intelligent  and  incpuring  classes  of  my  countrymen.  I  further  felt  that  the 
volumes  of  Home  Tooke  had  developed  a  new  theory  of  language  ;  that  the  principles  of  that 
theory  had,  in  the  main,  been  well  received  ;  that  they  had  settled  deeply  in  the  minds  of 
literary  men,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ;  and  that,  upon  those  principles,  I  must  compose  my 
work.  The  great  first  principle  upon  which  I  have  proceeded,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dictionary  which  embraces  the  explanation,  is  that  so  clearly  evolved,  and  so  incontrovcrtibly 
demonstrated  in  the  "  Diversions  of  Purley ;"'  namely,  that  a  word  has  one  meaning,  and  one 
only ;  that  from,  it  all  usages  must  spring  and  be  derived  ;  and  tliat  in  the  Etymology  of 
each  word  must  be  found  this  single  intrinsic  meaning,  nnd  the  cause  of  the  application  in 
those  usages. 

That  each  one  word  has  one  radical  meaning,  and  one  onlv,  is  not  a  dogma  of  which  very 
modern  writers  have  the  sole  right  to  boast.  Scaliger  asserts  it  in  most  explicit  terms  :  "  L'nius 
namque  vocis  ii/ia  tantum  sit  sigiujicatio  propria,  ac  princeps.""*  It  is  one  of  those  many  sound 
principles  which  have  been  met  witli  in  the  writings  of  learned  and  sagacious  scholars,  and 
which  have  passed  the  not  uncommon  routine  of  being  recognised  and  adoiired — neglected  and 
forgotten.  It  is  one  of  those,  which  they  themselves  have  employed  to  very  little  purpose,  and 
of  which  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding  that  they  saw  the  tendency  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  appreciate  justly  the  real  value  and  importance. 

It  is  approached  in  more  recent  times,  but  not  boldly  seized,  by  Lennep  : — "  Ut  adeo 
appareat  paiicjssimas  revera  esse  proprias  verborum  sionificationes  ;"t  are  the  uncertain  terms 
in  which  he  expresses  himself. 

*  De  Causis,  ch,  193.     He  adds, — '  Ceeterae  aut  communes,  aut  accessorise,  aut  etiam  spurise.' 
t  Analog,  p.  41. 
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That  this  one,  or  these  very  few  significations,  are  to  be  traced  to  sensible  objects,  is 
affirmed  by  Lennep,  and  not  doubted  by  Locke  : 

"  Spirit,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath  ;  angel,  a  messenger ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  sources,  we  should  find,  in  all  languages, 
the  names  that  stand  for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  semes,  to  have  had  their  first  rise  from 
sensible  objects.* 

"  Notiones  verborum  (says  the  philologer)  propriao  07nnes  sunt  corporeae,  sive  ad  res 
pertinentes,  quae  sensus  nostros  feriunt  ;"t  and  again,"  Nee  alias  esse  (verborum  significationes) 
nisi  corporeas,  sive  eas,  quibus  res,  sensibas  externis  exposita,  designantur.'"J 

Tookc  is  most  distinct  in  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  these  principles,  (the  one-ness  or 
singleness,  and  the  source,  of  the  meaning  of  words) ;  he  adopted  them  as  the  sole  sure 
foundation  upon  which  philological  inquiry  could  proceed  ;  he,  and  he  alone,  has  adhered  to 
them  consistently,  and  he  has  raised  upon  them  an  edifice,  to  which  all  must  look  as  a  model, 
when  devising  the  ground-plot  for  a  superstructure  of  their  own.  His  name  will  frequently 
catch  the  eye  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Dictionary  ;  not,  indeed,  because  he  is  an  authority  whom 
I  never  question,  and  from  whom  I  allow  no  appeal  ;  but  I  have  done  to  him  that  scrupulous 
justice  which  I  have  done  to  all,  to  whose  labours  I  have  been  indebted.  Of  not  one  borrowed 
featber,  unacknowledged,  would  I  wittingly  permit  myself  the  use.§  Time,  however,  will 
assuage  the  rancour  of  political  hostility  ;— the  mists  of  ignorance,  the  fumes  of  conceit,  will 
dissipate  in  time;  and  the  immortal  author  of  the  ETIEA  IITEPOENTA  will  stand  forth 
untarnished  and  unobscured  ;  as  the  philosophical  grammarian,  who  alone  was  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  Discoverer — a  name,  whic'i  "  every  man,  knowing  any  thing  of  human  nature,  will 
always  be  backwards  in  believing  himself  to  deserve."||  Of  him,  then,  I  will  now  only  add,  in 
words  scored  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  very  book  from  which  I  transcribe  them,  and  thus 
intimating  how  emphatically  characteristic  he  deemed  them  of  himself : 

You  cannot  sliake  l>im,  •     •       ^'   '' "  ' 

And  the  more  weight  ye  put  on  his  foundation, 
Now  as  he  stands,  you  fix  him  still  the  stiong;er. 

The  Pilgrim,  a.  2,  s.  2. 

I  shall  be  freely  pardoned  this  slight  ebullition  of  grateful  feeling  towards  an  author,  who, 

*  On  Human  Undoistanding.      B.  3,  c.  1.  f   Lennep,  Etymol.  p.  7. 

X  Id.  Anal.  p.  41.     And  see  Wakefield's  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  March  13,  1800. 

^  Neque  enim  ex  alicnis  spoliis  nominis  nostri  munimenta  exsedificare  in  animo  unquam  habuimus  :    sed  aliorum 
bonam  famam  laborum  potius  nostrorum  accessione  capere  incrementum.     Scaliger.    De  Causis.    Pref. 
\\  Diversions  of  Purley,  part  1,  c.  7. 
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by  his  writings,  conferred  upon  me  two  signal  benefits :  they  first  cleared  my  intellects  of  an 
accumulated  store,  which  I  misprized  as  philosophy  :  they,  in  the  second  place,  taught 
me  sounder  doctrine  ;  and  the  better  tenets  of  that  doctrine  have  grown  and  ripened  into  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 

To  proceed.  The  lexicographer  can  never  assure  himself  that  he  has  attained  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  until  he  has  discovered  the  thing,  the  sensible  object — res,  quae  nostros  sensus 
feriunt ; — the  sensation  caused  by  that  thing  or  object  (for  language  cannot  sever  them),  of 
wliich  that  word  is  the  name.  To  this,  the  term  mainbig  should  be  strictly  and  exclusively 
appropriated  ;  and  this,  too,  may  be  called  the  literal  meaning. 

The  first  extension  of  the  use  of  words  from  this  literal  denomination  of  sensible  objects,  or 
actions,  or  operations,  is  to  supposed  or  assumed  similar  or  correspondent  objects  or  actions, 
ur  operations,  in  the  human  mind.  This — the  metaphorical  application  of  the  literal  meaning — 
may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  termed  the  metaphorical  signification.  It  is  a  meaning  trans- 
ferred ;  and  here  commences  the  broad  distinction  of  literal  and  metaphorical  language. 

From  this  literal  meaning,  and  metaphorical  signification,  the  next  step  may  be  named,  the 
consequential ;  and  hence  descend,  in  wide  and  rapid  course,  the  applications  of  words  in  all 
their  multitude  and  variety.  These  appear  to  be  what  Lennep  intends  to  denote  by  translatcz 
sigmJicatlaiieH  ; — he  has  told  us,  "  paucissimas  esse  joroprw*^  verborum  significationes  ;"'  and  he 
adds  :  "  e  contrario  autem,  translatarum  significationum  copiam  immensam,  quae  ex  propria 
notione,  tanquam  ex  trunco  arboris  rami,  quaquaversum  pateant."  * 

To  Etymology,  then,  the  lexicographer  must  first  resort ;  but  he  must  be  cautious  and  re- 
served in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Its  use  for  the  purpose  of  a  dictionary  of  a  particular  language  is 
barely  to  ascertain  the  origin,  and  hence  the  radical  meaning  of  each  individual  term  in  the 
vocabulary — and  though  further  inquiry  will  be  indispensable  in  philological  I'esearches  to 
trace  the  origin  and  formation  of  tongues,  and  the  dialects  of  tongues  ;  yet,  when  the  intrinsic 
meaning  is  fixed,  every  lexicographical  object  is  firmly  secured. 

Etymology,  indeed,  seems  to  admit  of  two  main  divisions  ;  first,  that  which  decomposes 
\vords  into  their  primal,  literal  roots  ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  philosophical 
granuuarian  or  linguist ;  f  and  secondly,  that  which  (in  our  own  mingled  speech  more  espe- 
cially) traces  their  lineal  and  co-lineal  descent  from  a  radical  meaning  to  their  present  form 
and  use.     To  this  latter,  the  researches  of  the  Dictionary  have  been  generally  limited. 

I  have  judged  it  the  safer,  and  in  every  respect  more  prudent  and  becoming,  course  to  state 

*  Lennep,  Anal.  p.  42.         '     "  -(•  See  the  Preliminary  Essay. 
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with  brevity,  and  yet  with  clearness,  the  opinions  of  preceding  Etymologists,  among  whom  the 
name  of  Wachter  ought  to  be  most  gratefully  reported  ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the  soundness 
of  his  decisions,  in  particular  instances,  as  for  the  value  of  the  materials,  which  his  learned  in- 
dustry has  brought  together  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  labourers.  I  have  adopted  or  rejected 
his  and  their  opinions,  according  to  the  best  of  my  own  judgment  upon  their  merits;  where  I 
had  any  conclusion  of  my  own,  that  I  preferred,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  advance  it ;  where  I 
held  not,  I  have  left  the  reader  in  full  possession  of  all  that  knowledge  which  I  had  collected 
lor  myself.    I  have  rather  wished  to  remain  exposed  to  the  charge  of  timidity  than  of  rashness. 

While  investigating,  then,  the  meaning  and  consequent  usage  or  application  of  words,  I  have 
considered  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  lexicographer  to  direct  his  view, —  1st,  To  the  etymo- 
logy and  literal  meaning; — 2nd,  To  the  metaphorical  application  of  this  meaning — to  the 
mind; — 3rd,  To  the  application  consequent  or  inferred  from  the  literal  meaning  ; — and  4th,  To 
the  application  consequent  or  inferred  from  that  which  is  metaphorical. 

In  works  of  general  literature  (it  will  be  obvious),  the  metaphorical  usage  must  be  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  the  literal ;  but  the  metaphor  is  in  general  so  palpable,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  language  has,  in  the  task  of  explanation,  luiconstrainedly  submitted  to 
this  comprehensive,  yet  simplo,  coaipeudious,  and  adequately  explanatory  formulary,  viz.,  the 
etymology,  and  the  literal  meaning  ;  literally,  metaphorically,  and  consequentially,  employed, — 
with  the  words  of  similar  application.  i\nd  I  have  occasionally  fancied  that  I  had  some  reason 
to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  success  with  which  I  laboured  to  deduce,  from  this  literal  or 
intrinsic  meaning,  the  graduated  and  connected  progression  or  series  of  the  various  and  exten- 
sive applications  of  words. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  Etymology  shall  have  furnished  these  meanings,  that  we  can  com- 
mence w  ith  confidence  (to  adopt  the  figure  of  Dr.  Sharpe)  the  construction  of  our  chain  ;  link 
after  link  may  be  appended  in  direct  succession,  to  keep  commensurate  with  the  enlargement 
of  knowledge  and  the  movements  of  human  thought ;  and  by-chains  may  be  collaterally  at- 
tached to  different  links  of  the  main  connection,  as  need  may  dictate  or  convenience  suggest. 

If  we  cannot  enlist  the  strength  of  Etymology,  we  may,  in  the  next  place,  conjecture  the 
meaning  of  a  word  by  discriminating  some  one  signification  contained  in  its  multitude  of  usages; 
and  hence  presume  that  we  have  discovered  the  reason  upon  which  their  propriety  is  founded. 
If  these  usages  present  so  discordant  and  incongruous  a  diversity,  that  no  such  uniform  signi- 
fication can  be  discerned,  and  consequently  no  such  reason  be  enforced  into  our  service,  we 
have  still  left,  in  the  third  place,  the  expedient  of  arranging  in  some  order  the  terms  equivalent 
in  their  employment,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  which  we  may  be  endeavouring  to  interpret. 
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This  last  effort— even  this,  the  only  resource  of  unavailing  erudition  and  baffled  industry, 
has  not  been  made  (as  I  have  already  noticed)  in  the  composition  of  those  volumes,  upon  which 
the  fame  of  Johnson  is  said  to  rest.  I  use  the  expression  '  said  to  rest,'  because  I  am  satisfied 
ihat  for  whatever  fame  he  may  possess — and  great,  undoubtedly,  it  is,  and  deserves  to  be, — he 
is  not  indebted  to  his  Dictionary.  Had  he,  however,  made  this  effort  in  the  construction  of 
liis  work,  he  might  have  escaped,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  censure  urged  so  justly  by  a 
very  learned  and  a  very  sensible  writer  of  his  own  time  *  against  lexicographers  in  general, 
V,  ho  remove  the  primary  sense  out  of  its  place,  and  break  that  chain  of  significations,  so  neces- 
sary to  preserve  consistency,  and  relieve  the  burthen  of  remembrance.  But  (and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon)  he  pursues  a  course,  or  rather  runs  into  various  courses,  of  different 
tendency  :  he  seizes — not  the  meaning,  he  does  not  look  for  it — there  is  no  etymology ;  but 
he  seizes,  or  endeavours  to  seize  the  present  most  popular  usage;  which  may  be  of  ancient,  or 
may  be  of  modern  introduction  :  the  explanation  stands  single,  and  disconnected — so  do  its 
successors,  without  a  base  to  rest  upon  :  the  signification  of  the  context  ascribed  to  the  luord : 
the  number  of  distinct  explanations  continued  without  restriction,  to  suit  the  quotations,  where 
any  seeming  diversity  of  application  may  be  fancied ; — And  thus  though  it  may,  to  those  who 
still  preserve  undiminished  their  reverence  for  the  authority  of  this  extraordinary  man,  appear 
the  very  extreme  of  hardihood  and  temerity,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  that  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
even  attempts  to  give  the  primary  sense — the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  word,  and  thence  to 
draw  a  chain  of  significations,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  trace  the  applications  in  which 
it  lias  been  employed. 

Tliough  examples  of  the  practical  adaptation  of  general  rules  to  particular  instances,  supply 
undoubtedly  the  most  intelligible  and  unerring  evidence  of  their  truth  ;  yet  in  the  selection  of 
those  instances,  there  is  a  hazard  of  appearing  laboriously  trifling  ;  and  in  the  repetition,  of 
wearying  tlie  exertions  even  of  diligence  and  goodwill.  1  will  endeavour  to  escape  as  blame- 
less as  I  can  ;  but  I  know  not  how  I  can  do  full  justice  to  my  work,  unless  I  aftbrd  some  fur- 
tiier  means  of  comparison  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Let  us  then  take  first  the  common  v^ord  Sad.  Dr.  J.  tells  us,  that  "  the  etymology  of  Sad 
is  unknown,"  but  that  it  means-- 

1.  Sorrowful;  full  of  grief. 

2.  Habitually  melancholy,  heavy,  gloomy,  not  gay,  not  cheerful.         •   •  -        . 

3.  Gloomy;  shewmg  sorrow  or  anxiety  by  ouiwarci  appearance. 

*  Dr.  Gregory  Shai-pe. 
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4.  Serious,  not  light,  not  volatile;  grave. 

5.  Afflictive,  calamitous. 

6.  Bad,  inconvenient ;  vexatious.     A  word  of  hunesque  complaint. 

7.  Dark-coloured. 

8.  Heavy,  weighty,  ponderous. 

9.  Heavy,  applied  to  bread,  as  contrary  to  light. 

10.  Cohesive  ;  not  light,  firm,  close." 

Here,  then,  are  ten  distinct  explanations  of  the  same  word,  founded  upon  no  etymological  or 
radical  meaning ;  totally  disconnected ;  with  no  distinction  of  literal  from  metaphorical  signi- 
fication. How  is  it  possible  that  any  word  should  have  such  a  variety  of  separate  meanings  ? 
—  It  is  intelligible  enough  tliat,  from  tlie  literal  and  metaphorical  meaning,  a  great  diversity  of 
application  may  have  extended  :  but  what  is  the  literal  meaning,  and  how  are  the  applications 
deduced  from  it  ?     This  the  New  Dictionary  professes  to  teach  : 

Sad  : — Wiclif  renders  the  Latin,  Fctra,  (a  rock) — asiid  stone:  that  is,  a  set  (emphatically), 
firmltj  set,  a  fixed,  a  firm,  stone.  The  Lv^'dn,  Jir/j;itiis .ji i-tname/itum,  immobilitas,  he  also  ren- 
ders sadness  ;  that  is,  sctncss  or  settledness  ;  steadfastness,  firmness,  fixedness,  stability.  The 
sadness  of  your  bileve,  in  Wiclif,  is  in  our  common  version,  the  steadfastness  of  your  belief. 
Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  sad  is  sat  (by  the  mere  change  of  t  into  d,  constant  in  our  language), 
and  means  literall}',  set,  settled ;  metaphorically,  sedate. 

From  (i),  the  literal  meaning,  set,  it  may  be  further  explained,  . 

(2'j,  Fixed,  firm,  steadfast  or  steady  ;  confirmed,  compact,  cohesive,  solid,  dense,  heavy. 

From  (3),  the  metaphorical — sedate,  it  may  be  further  explained. 

(4),  Serious,  grave,  melancholy,  gloomy,  mournful,  grievous.  ...     ,  -, 

To  these  must  be  subjoined,  as  a  further  consequence  :  A  sad  fellow  ;  one  who  does  sad  or 
serious  things — things  that  cause  sadness,  or  sad  or  serious  consequences  ;  and,  thus,  he  is  a 
mischievous  fellow. 

And  the  etymology  is  satisfactorily  retraced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  satt-an  or  selt-an,  sedere, 
sedare, — to  set,  to  settle.  And  this  example  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  orderly  process  of  interpretation  in  its  several  gradations. 

Let  the  next  instance  be  the  equally  common  words — Slight,  the  adj.  n.  and  verb  ;  and  Sli/, 
the  adj.     Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  slight,  the  adj.,  is  from  the  Dutch  slicht,  that  slight  the  n. 
is  from  the  Islandic  slag'd,  cunning  ;  aud  that  the  verb  is  n\  t\vo  of  its  meanings  from  the  adj. 
and  in  the  third  from  the  Dutch  slichten      And  he  explains  thus  :— 
Slight,  adj.  (Slicht.  Dutch). 

I,  Small,  worthless,  inconsiderable. 
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2.  Not  Important,  not  cogent,  weak. 

3.  Negligent,  not  vehement,  not  done  with  effort. 

4.  Foolish;  weak  of  mind. 

5.  Not  strong  ;  thin,  as  a  slight  silk. 
To  Slight  (from  the  adjective). 

1.  To  neglect,  to  disregard. 

2.  To  throw  carelessly ;  unless  in  this  passage,  to  slight  be  the  same  as  to  sling — (Falstaff.) 

3.  (Slichten,  Dutch).     To  overthrow,  to  demolish. 

Sleight,  n.  s.  (slag'cl,  cunning,  Islandic),  artful  trick,  cunning  artifice,  dexterous  practice  ; 
as  sleight  of  hand,  the  tricks  of  a  juggler.     This  is  often  written,  but  less  properly,  slight. 

Sly,  adj.  (Slith,  Sax.  slippery,  and  metaphorically,  deceitful ;  Slsegar,  Islandic),  meanly 
artful ;  secretly  insidious  ;  cunning. 

The  plan  of  the  New  Dictionary  requires  a  different  process,  thus — 

Slight,  Sly — Slight  or  sleight,  is  slai/ed  or  slei/ed,  slei/'d,  skyt,  skit,  sleight,  or  slight :  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  to  slay; — in  Anglo-Saxon,  slah-an,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  beat  or  cast 
down. 

To  slight,  a  verb,  formed  in  the  usual  way  upon  the  past  participle,  is— to  beat,  to  cast  or 
throw  down,  to  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to  demolish.  Lord  Clarendon  writes — They  slighted 
and  demolished  all  the  works  of  the  garrison  :  they  slighted  the  castle.  To  slaught-er  an  ox, 
is  to  strike,  to  knock  it  on  the  head. 

Falstaff  was  slighted  (i.  e.  thrown  into  the  river). 

The  Letters  of  Cassius  were  slighted  off:  i.  e.  thrown  off,  or  aside;  disregarded  ;  or  cast 
aside,  as  unworthy  of  regard. 

Slight,  the  adjective,  is— abject ;  cast  or  thrown  aside  or  away,  sc.  as  of  little  value,  of  little 
force  or  strength ;  and  thus, — unvalued  or  valueless,  inconsiderable,  inefficient,  weak,  feeble, 
small,  slender. 

And  a  slight  is — a  disregard,  neglect,  disparagement,  contempt,  contumely. 

Slight  or  sleight  of  hand — a  throw  or  cast ;  a  dexterous  cast  or  motion  of  the  hand  ;  dex- 
terity ;  adroitness.     Cast  w2ls  formerly  used  iisfo7'e-cast,  p7'qject.     And  thus, 

Slight,  metaphorically,  is— a  dexterous,  an  adroit  trick,  or  contrivance;  a  subtle  manceuvre; 
a  sli/  action.     And 

Sli/  (the  participial  termination  ed  omitted)  is — forecasting  or  projecting ;  acting  with  fore- 
cast, caution,  circumspection  ;  cautious,  circumspect ;  cunning,  wary,  crafty,  subtle. 

A  weaver's  slaj/,  and  slei/ed  silk,  have  their  origin  in  this  same  source. 
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And  here  again  will  be  seen  an  instance  of  the  same  process  of  interpretation,  by  a  formal 
subdivision,  as  in  the  preceding  word  sad. 

These  are  genuine  English  words,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  every  effort  to  trace  the  progress  of  such  words  from  their  primitive  significa- 
tion to  their  modern  usages  must  be  nugatory  and  unavailing,  if  the  age  of  Elizabeth  be  the 
remotest  period  to  which  enquiry  is  to  be  carried.  '''^- 

An  example  of  a  single  word,  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Latin,  will  also  exhibit  the 
ignorance  in  which  we  must  in  particular  instances  have  continued  of  the  time  of  their  intro- 
duction, had  our  researches  been  so  limited. 

"  The  verb,  to  edify;'  says  Mr.  Todd,  "  early  in  \:he'seveMe'nfh  cenbSxj  obtained  its  moral 
application,— for  thus  Bullokar, — to  edify;— to  build  :  sometimes  to  instruct." 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  two  instances  from  our  common  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  an 
authority  which  renders  the  name  of  Bullokar  worth  nothing  ;  and  if  it  had  occurred  to  Mr. 
Todd  to  refer  to  the  version  of  Tindale,  whose  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  or  to  the  translation  of  tlie  paraphrase  by  Erasmus,  published  in  th.e 
middle  of  that  century  by  Udal,  the  then  Master  of  Eton,  he  would  liave  been  satisfied  that 
this  moral  application  was  the  common  language  of  tliat  time. 

The  metaphor  was  adopted  by  tlie  Latin  translators  from  the  Greek,  and  from  the  Latin  it 
was  transmitted  into  English,  somewhere  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  period  athxed 
by  Mr.  Todd.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  version  of  Wiclif,  which  was  completed 
towards  the  close  oi  i\\t  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  found  in  Peers'  Plouhman,  who  flourished 
some  thirty  years  earlier. 

I  must  still  be  suffered  to  specify  a  few  instances  of  words,  which  have  admitted  the 
general  formulary  of  explanation,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  those  subdivisions  that 
have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  examples.  Etymology  is  the  solid  ground  upon  which 
these  explanations  rest ;  and  that  they  are  with  propriety  and  security  placed  upon  that 
ground,  will,  I  hope,  be  manifest  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  recur  to  the  Dictionary 
itself. 

The  two  words  Love  and  Fear,  generally  designated  as  names  of  leading  passions  in  the 
human  mind,  are  in  reality  the  names  of  two  acts,  to  which  we  are  moved  by  certain  passions 
or  affections;  and  from  continued  association  of  the  one  with  the  other,  the  words  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  act  to  denominate  the  passion ;  and  the  common  practice  of  interpretation  is  to 
detail  a  description  of  this  passion,  including  a  specific  exciting  object,  as  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  word.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  assures  us,  that  Love  m.eans— L  The  passions  between  the 
pexes;  that  jPear  means— 1.  Dread,  terrour,  painful  apprehension  of  danger.     If  we  scrutinize 
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a  little  strictly  into  etymology,  we  shall  find  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Luf-ian,  to  love,  has  a  reason 
for  its  application  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  Di-lig-ere,  to  take  out  or  away  from  (sc.  a 
number),  to  choose,  to  prefer :  and  is  formed  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  HUf-ian,  to  lift,  or 
take  out  or  up,  to  pick  up,  to  select,  to  prefer  :  and  hence  the  consequential  applications  are 
easily  deduced.  If  we  pursue  the  same  course,  we  shall  also  perceive  that  to  fear,  is  to  fair, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Far-an,  to  go,  to  go  away;  to  flee,  or  cause  to  flee;  to  run,  or  cause  to  run 
away  ;  to  scare  :  and  hence  applied  to  the  feelings  of  a  run-away.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  Fa-r-an, 
and  Latin  fa-r-i,  are  the  same  word  ;  aliquod  fatum,  is  any-thing,  a  tvo7\l  gone,  gone  out, 
uttered,  spoken. 

To  qyark  and  to  sjKak,  (D,  Spreck-en),  I  consider  1  j  be  the  same  word  ;  and  to  mean, — to 
throw  out,  to  emit,  to  utter,  ^ye  call  a  small  particle  of  light  thrown  out,  or  emitted, — a  spark  : 
we  call  vocal,  articulate  sounds,  thrown  out,  emitted,  uttered, — speech.  But  spark  or  speech, 
means  (any-thing)  throivn  out :  all  other  respective  applications,  are  consequential  or  metaphor- 
ical, and  connect  themselves  so  closely  and  easily,  that  no  formal  explanat®ry  subdivisions 
have  been  at  all  requisite. 

Again,  to  tell  and  to  till,  are  the  same  word,  and  mean,  to  lift,  to  arise.  To  till  M'ith  the 
plough,  is  to  raise  (sc.  the  ground)  with  it.  To  tell  with  the  tongue,  is  to  raise  (sc.  the  voice) 
with  it ;  and  here  again  no  formal  explanatory  subdivisions  have  been  made. 

And  now  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  portion  of  the  exposition  of  my  plan,  with  full 
satisfaction  that  I  have  placed  it  in  a  light  sufficiently  perspicuous  to  common  attention.  But 
there  are  two  words,  so  important  in  themselves,  and  bearing  so  much  of  novelty  in  the  orio-in 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  New  Dictionary, — and  they  will  serve  also  in  further  illustration  of  its 
mode  of  etymological  research, — that  I  cannot  forbear  to  present  them.  And  these  words  are 
Mercy  and  Belief. 

Amerce,  Merge,  Mercy — Our  elder  writers  use  the  words  amerce  and  ??ie}xe,  inditferently : 
to  fine,  to  impose,  to  exact,  a  fine,  a  something  in  final  adjustment;  in  payment  for,  or  in  lieu 
of,  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  or  demand.  To  be  subject  to  the  Kinos 
grievous  mercy,  was  to  be  subject  to  a  heavy  fine,  payable  to  the  King.  The  remission  of 
this  fine  or  penalty,  and,  generally,  the  remission  of  punishment,  we  now  call — his  Mercy,  i.  e. 
his  clemency,  his  compassion.  And  the  question  arises,  is  mercy,  in  these  two  usages,  two 
words  of  different  origin,  or  one  word  differently  applied  1  The  New  Dictionary  is  profuse  in 
quotations  from  pages  of  hitherto  unexplored  antiquity,  to  establish  that  77iercy,  in  the  latter 
application — to  clemency  or  compassion— is  no  contraction  of  the  Latin  viisericordia,  but  is 
transferred  or  traduced  from  mercy,  a  fine :   from  t\ie  fine  paid  in  ransom  or  redemption,  to  the 
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deliverance  or  pardon  granted  and  received  in  return ;  and  that  it  is  tlience  further  traduced — 
to  the  feeling,  -wliich,  it  is  assumed,  imposes,  receives,  or  is  satisfied  vi'ith,  a  smaller,  instead  of 
a  greater,  punishment ;  of  a  sum  of  money,  for  instance,  in  commutation  for  life  or  limb, 
forfeited  to  civil  or  military  lavr. 

When  we  amerce  any  man  (quoth  Peers),  let  llerc]/  be  taxer.* 

And  this  is  the  Merci/  that  pervades  the  whole  system  of  Jewish  and  Christian  theology.-f 

Believe,  Leve,  or  Live— Our  elder  writers  use,  to  kve,  and  to  believe,  indifferently  ;  and 
that  not  only  as  we  now  use  the  latter  (sc.  to  have  faith,  to  give  credit),  but  as  we  use  the 
verb,  to  live,  or  have  life;  to  dwell.  The  question  again  occurs — Are  these  two  words  distinct 
in  their  origin,  or  one  word,  differently  applied  ?  It  should  be  premised,  that  believe  was 
written  bi  leiie,  be  li/ue,  by  Ij/ve,  separately  and  conjointly  :  and,  recurring  to  our  old  authorities, 
we  find  the  verb,  by-leve,  denoting  to  lyve  by,  or  according  to.  "  The  King  would  not  bileue 
the  lawes  that  his  elders  held," — (Rob,  of  Gloucester,  p.  470),  and  the  noun  bileve,  applied, 
not  only  to  life,  but  to  that  by  which  we  may  leve,  or  live,  the  means  (or  demeans)  of  life ;  to 
that  whereon  or  wherein  we  may  live,  the  dwelling,  the  demesne  ;  and  the  obvious  inference  is, 
that  it  is  also  applied  (metaphorically),  to  that  by  which  we  should  live ;  to  a  rule  of  life  ;  to 
that  rule,  or  that  body  of  rules  or  laws,  by  which  we  do  or  ought,  or  know  we  should  or  ought, 
to  live.  A  more  emphatic  or  efiective  reddition  from  the  Latin  version,  our  venerable  translator 
could  not  have  selected.  "  Lordis,"  cried  the  terrified  keeper  of  the  prison,  "  what  bihoueth 
me  to  do,  that  I  be  maad  saaf  ?  And  thei  seiden,  Bileeve  thou  in  the  Lord  Jhesu,  and  thou  schalt 
be  saaf  and  thin  hous."  Such  was  the  primitive  question,  and  such  the  answer.  Such,  as 
our  missionaries  could  testify,  continues  to  be  still  the  question,  which  they  are  required  to 
answer.     The  full  explanation  stands  thus  : — 

To  believe,  is,  to  live  by  or  according  to,  to  abide  by ;  to  guide,  conduct,  regulate,  govern  or 
direct  the  life  by ;  to  take,  accept,  assume,  or  adopt  as  rule  of  life ;  and,  consequentially. 

To  think,  deem,  or  judge  right;  to  be  firmly  persuaded  of,  to  give  credit  to;  to  trust,  or 
think  trustworthy ;  to  have  or  give  faith  or  confidence  ;    to  confide,  to  think  or  deem  faithful.  J 

•  Peers'  Plouhman's  Vision,  p.  130. 

t  Johnson: — Mercy,  n.  s.  (fr.  Merci,  contracted  from  Misericordia,  Latin).  1.  Tenderness;  goodness;  pity; 
willingness  to  spare  and  save ;  clemency,  niildness  ;  unwillingness  to  punish.  2.  Pardon.  3.  Discretion;  power  of 
acting  at  pleasure.  To  Amerce,  v.  a.  (Amercier,  fr.  ocbBaXfiuiy  fiiv  ajxtpne,  seems  to  give  the  original).  To  punish 
with  a  pecuniary  penalty;  to  exact  a  fine,  to  inflict  a  forfeiture.  It  is  a  word  originally  juridical,  but  adopted  by 
other  writers,  and  is  used  by  Spenser  of  punishments  in  general. 

I  Johnson -.-To  Believe,  v.  a.  (Gelyf-an.  Saxon).  1.  To  credit  upon  the  authority  of  another,  or  from  some 
other  reason  than  our  own  personal  knowledge.  2.  To  put  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  any  one. — To  Believe,  v.  n. 
1,  To  have  a  finn  persuasion  of  anythipg.    2.  To  exercise  the  theological  virtue  of  faith. 
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My  next  step  is — to  the  writers  whose  works  have  supplied  the  quotations,  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  exemplifying,  confirming,  and  illustrating  the  explanations  which  precede  them. 
These,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  one  uniform  mode  of  illustration,  have  been  divided  into 
periods.  The  first  commencing  with  the  Rhyming  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and 
Robert  of  Brunne,*  and  continuing  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  two  immediate 
successors  ;  the  second  extending  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  return  of  the  second 
Charles,  or  from  Hooker  and  Spenser  to  Milton  and  Bp.  Taylor  :  the  third,  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Hanover  upon  the  throne  ;  or  from  Waller  and  Barrow  to 
Pope  and  Samuel  Clarke  :  the  fourth  from  the  reign  of  George  II.  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

The  quotations  that  have  been  selected  from  Gloucester,  Brunne,  and  Peers'  Plouhman, 
always  take  their  place  at  the  head  of  the  array.  Then  follow,  Wiclif,  supported,  whenever 
possible,  by  an  early  translator  of  the  Bible  ;^  next,  in  rank  and  order,  Chaucer  and  Gower, 
free,  as  the  great  patriarchs  of  our  speech,  from  any  intermixture  with  their  successors, 
Chaucer,  with  whose  "  ditees  and  songes  glade,"  his  contemporary  Gower  declared,  even  then, 
"  the  londe  to  be  fulfilled  over  all ;"  and  Gower  himself,  so  justly  named  "  the  Moral  Gower," 
who,  he  tells  us, 

Undertoke 
In  Englysshe  for  to  make  a  boke, 
Which  stant  betwene  ernest  and  game. 

Conf.  Am,  b.  8. 

After  these  will  be  found,  in  due  arrangement,  a  host  of  writers,  whose  works  have  never 
been  before  ensearched,  for  the  important  service  of  lexicography :  our  matchless  translator  of 
the  Bible,  Tindale  ;  Udal,  and  his  associates,  the  translators  of  the  Commentaries  of  Erasmus  ; 
Berners,  of  Froissart ;  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  the  Chronicles  of  Fabyan,  and  the  Voyages  of 
Hackluyt ;  with  many  others,  whose  compositions,  small  in  size,  but  of  inestimable  worth,  have 
hitherto  been  merely  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  collector,  as  rarities  to  gaze  at.     In  this 

*  The  former  died  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  First's  reign,  about  the  close  of  the  1 3th  century  ;  the  latter  at 
the  end  of  the  same  Edward's  reign. 
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region  of  unexplored  country,  I  have  travelled  with  most  gratifying  success;  and  I  may  have 
been  induced  sometimes  to  expend  the  treasures,  of  which  I  have  possessed  myself,  with  a  hand 
so  lavish,  as  to  risk  the  imputation  of  wasteful  liberality. 

In  the  second  period,  also,  especially  where  a  scantiness  has  appeared  in  the  first,  prodigality 
has  been  preferred  to  penuriousness,  and  sometimes  perhaps  even  to  an  economy,  too  scrupulously 
sparing. 

In  this  period,  many  names  will  occur  that  have  not  at  all — or,  if  at  all,  very  scantily — been 
produced  as  authorities ;  more  especially,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Holland,  the  translator  of  Pliny, 
I.ivr,  Plutarch,  &c. ;  North's  Lives  of  Plutarch,  Chapman,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  times  subsequent,  a  more  rigid  parsimony  has  been  exacted. 

After  the  quotations  from  Chaucer  and  Gower  and  their  few  predecessors  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  order  of  proceeding  is  this  : — to  produce  the  subsequent  quotations  according  to  the 
arrano-ed  series  of  the  words ;  as  many  of  those  words  from  authors  of  the  first  period  as  my 
collected  authorities  would  permit ;  these  ended,  then  to  commence  the  second  period,  and 
pursue  the  same  order  :  and  so  with  the  two  remaining  periods.  It  may  be  proper  further  to 
observe — that  when  usages  of  the  sub-derivatives  had  been  furnished  in  the  earliest  periods, 
it  was  not  deemed'  expedient  to  load  the  book  with  a  succession  of  examples  of  all  these, 
throuo-h  all  the  modern  periods  of  our  literature,  but  rather  to  reserve  this  honour  for  the 
primary  members  of  the  family. 

The  uncouth  aspect  of  the  lines  which  are  cited  from  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  of 
Brunne  and  Peers'  Plouhman,  will  not  be  suflfered  to  repulse  all  literary  readers  entirely  from 
a  perusal  of  the  quotations,  of  which  writers  more  recent,  but  still  comparatively  antient,  have 
supplied  a  valuable  stock.  If  they  have  any  curiosity  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
"  much  phrase  that  now  is  dead,"  they  will  not  neglect  the  name  of  Wiclif,  and  the 
more  especially  as  they  will  derive  assistance  in  the  construction  of  his  venerable  English 
from  the  less  antique  interpreter,  who  usually  attends  him.  Their  curiosity  will  acquire 
strength  from  the  gratifications  of  success  ;  and  Chaucer  and  Gower  will  stimulate  their  zeal 
to  become  masters  of  those  older  productions  of  their  native  tongue,  which  are  collated  in  the 
pagesof  this  Dictionary.  "         ••■ -iv,..-.    'c' i  • 

It  is,  most  unquestionably,  an  unavoidable  consecjuence  of  this  mode  of  chronological 
arrangement,  that  a  metaphorical  application  will  not  unfrequently  take  precedence  of  a  literal, 
but  the  manner  of  explanation  which  I  have  already  described,  will  render  this  a  matter  of  but 
slender  importance,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  that  are  secured  by  an  adherence  to 
the  plan.     By  commencing  with  authorities  in  the  earliest  period  of  English  composition,  and 
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continuing  them  successively  through  the  different  stages  by  which  the  language  has  arrived 
at  its  present  state  of  copiousness  and  (I  would  add)  refinement,  this  Dictionary  aspires  to  the 
pretension  of  presenting  to  tlie  English  reader  an  insight  into  some  very  interesting  and 
instructive  portions  of  a  history  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  next  peculiarity  that  I  shall  proceed  to  specify,  consists  in  the  classification  .of  the 
words,  with  their  immediate  derivatives  ;*  followed  by  one  comprehensive  interpretation, 
adapted  to  the  whole.  There  are  instances,  where  this  latter  portion  of  the  rule  was  not  fairly 
practicable  ;  but  they  are  exceptions. 

This  method  of  arrangement  is  attended  with  these  advantages,  at  least.  The  tediousness  of 
incessant  repetitions,  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  rational  use  of  a  Dictionary,  is  entirely 
avoided,  — a  more  extensive  as  well  as  intelligible  deduction  of  usages  from  the  intrinsic 
meaning  may  be  consistently  pursued,  and  instruction  unsought  will  be  forced  upon  the  mind. 
The  whole  family,  or  rather,  more  generally,  the  whole  branch  of  a  family,  is  presented  to  the 
eye  and  understanding  at  once  :  a  collateral  branch,  or  even  all  collateral  branches,  may  be 
conveniently  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  a  single  glance  will  acquaint  us  with  the  relative 
barrenness  or  fertility  of  each.  A  little  additional  attention,  a  move  prolonged  inspection,  will, 
with  the  less  difficulty,  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  such  abuses  as  may  have 
silently  gained  admission  in  the  process  of  composing  words  ;  and  of  forming  some  laws  to 
direct  us  in  our  efibrts  towards  a  general  improvement  of  our  vocabulary. 

The  very  fact,  that  this  arrangement  presents  a  stumbiing  block  (and  such  may  be  the  case), 
to  hasty  and  impatient  reference,  confirms  the  propriety  of  adopting  it.  Dictionaries  are  too 
frequently  considered  as  books  to  which  idleness  may  fly  for  instantaneous  relief  from  ignorance, 
and  find  all  that  it  wants  without  the  trouble  of  perusing  more.  But  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  and  of  thought,  a  certain  portion  of  Grammatical  Learning,  is  undoubtedly 
required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  the  New  Dictionary  ; — but  the  painfulness  of 
thinking  will  speedily  diminish  ;  facility  will  be  the  result  of  very  short  practice; — a  difficulty 
surmounted  presents  an  encouragement  to  further  efforts  ; — the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
enquiry  will  be  frequently  invited  and  not  infrequently  repaid ;  while  by  the  habitual  exercise 
of  contemplating  each  individual  word  in  close  alliance  with  the  immediate  descendents  from 
the  same  source,  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  notions  may  become  familiar. 

These  remarks  may  and  probably  will  seem  trivial  to  persons  even  of  small  pretensions  to 
literature;    perhaps  more  so   to   them  than   to  the  sounder  and    more  reflecting  scholar.     I 
address  myself  to  the  more  unlearned  of  the  present,  and  to  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation. 
*  E.  g'.  Abstain,  v.     Consist,  v. 
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The  former,  1  am  quite  aware,  still  constitute  a  far  too  numerous  portion  of  the  community, 
and  I  should  not  feel  excused  to  myself,  if  1  did  not  premonish  them,  that  by  no  very  toilsome 
exertion  of  their  faculties,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  their  proficiency 
in  the  language  of  their  country,  I  must,  however,  exact  from  them  this  degree  of  previous 
erudition  :  that  they  should  know  an  abstinent  man  to  be  one  who  abstains ;  the  contents  of  a 
book,  to  be  the  matters  contaificd  in  it ;  and  then  that  they  keep  in  mind,  when  consulting  the 
Dictionary,  the  necessity  of  referring  directly  to  the  word  from  which  each  subderivative  is 
formed,  viz.,  to  abstain  and  to  contain.  If,  then,  in  a  reference  for  the  purpose  of  finding  other 
such  subderivatives,  they  should,  as  most  assuredly  they  will,  be  disappointed,  if  they  expect 
to  discover  them  at  all  times  in  their  Tprecise  alphabetical  position,  let  them  mitigate  their  disap- 
pointment by  the  reflection,  that,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  obliged  to  make 
that  slight  employment  of  their  intellect,  which  will  bring  the  rule  to  recollection,  they  are 
instructed  and  improved ;  that  at  every  instance,  the  labour  of  recollection  will  decrease  ;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  knowledge  gained  at  the  moment  above  the  quantity  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  may  be  held  in  reserve  for  future  service.  They  will  soon  become 
sensible  that,  though  the  Dictionary  presents  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  it  will  thoroughly  re- 
compense the  trouble. 

The  words,  with  their  immediate  derivatives,  thus  classed  together,  are  succeeded  by  the 
coo-nate  terms  in  other  languages  :  if  the  origin  be  Latin,  for  instance,  by  the  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish  ;  and  by  the  Latin  also  :  if  the  words  be  of  Northern  origin,  by  the  German, 
Dutch,  and  Swedish  ;  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  also. 

One  comprehensive  interpretation,  upon  the  principles  already  explained,  subserves  for  the 
whole  family  :  this,  I  repeat,  was  the  rule — instances  have  occurred,  demanding  a  deviation 
from  it,  when  this  general  interpretation  did  not  comprise  some  especial  usage  of  a  subderiv- 
ative ;  then  that  usage  has  been  remarked  and  accounted  for.  No  one  surely  needs  to  be 
told  that  an  agent  is  one  who  acts;  that  a  student  is  one  who  studies ;  a  seller,  one  who  sells. 
It  will,  however,  tend  most  effectually  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  native  tongue,  if  the 
reader  will  previously  subject  the  different  terminations  to  a  careful  examination,*  Tookef 
has  observed  of  some  of  these  terminations,  that  "  they  will  afford  sufficient  matter  for  enter- 


*  A  connected  view  of  them  is  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary.  "  Quid,  (Uiig.  terminatio)  significat,  non  liquet.  Sed 
non  ideo  rreeram  et  arbitrarlam  vocis  desinentis  flexionem,  esse  existimem,  cum  quia  vetustas  et  long-us  saeculorum  ordo 
multa  delevit,  quae  hodie  ignorantur,  turn  quise  jam  saepe  vidimus,  multis  particulis,  quosdam  inesse  secretes  signifi- 
catus,  quos  neque  nostra  neque  superior  setas  animadvertit,"     Wachter,  Pref.  Sec.  6. 

+  Div.  of  Purley,  v.  2.  ch.  6. 
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tainment  to  future  etymologists  ;"  they  have  afforded  something'  better  than  entertainment  to 
myself;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  singular  in  the  gratification  I  have  derived  from  the  pains 
■with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  them  to  their  source. 

The  mode  of  classification  pursued  in  the  New  Dictionary,  does  not,  however,  reach  the 
refined  and  scientific  speculations  of  certain  scholars,  who  are  sturdy  contenders  for  a  radical 
reformation  upon  the  plan  of  the  Greek  Thesaurus.  My  objection  is  simply  this,  that  an 
English  Dictionary  so  constructed  would  be  useless  in  the  hands  of  any,  but  the  already 
learned  scholar,  or  of  the  sanguine  student  whom  no  diflftculties  could  dishearten.  The  middle 
path,  in  which  I  have  persevered,  though  it  is  obstructed  by  no  formidable  impediments  to  an 
easy  progress,  still  leads  by  ascending  steps  to  more  commanding  views  than  by  the  ordinary 
road  can  possibly  be  attained. 

The  ease  with  which  it  enables  us  to  place  in  close  comparison  different  branches  of  the 
same  family,  and  the  advantage,  as  far  as  the  encrease  of  our  vocabulary  is  in  question,  have 
been  already  noticed.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two  compound 
terms,  ccnduce^  and  deduce;  he  will  perceive  that  the  subderivatives,  which  have  crept  into 
current  use  from  the  former,  nearly  double  in  number  those  that  have  been  received,  perhaps 
required,  from  the  latter.  Let  him  pursue  this  investigation,  through  other  words  of  a  similar 
description,  (such  as  tract,  with  its  compounds,  contract,  detract :  form,  with  its  compounds, 
conform,  deform,  inform)  ;  and  he  will  see  with  what  a  running  pen  our  Dictionaries  may  be 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  words — all  formed  simply  by 
affixing  our  common  terminations,  upon  regular  principles  of  analogy, — and  which  seem 
merely  to  be  waiting  for  the  decision  of  rashness  or  discretion  upon  their  claim  to  admittance 
among  those  to  which  they  are  manifestly  allied.  Even  under  the  one  of  the  two  first  named, 
so  much  more  copiously  supplied  as  it  is  than  its  fellow,  he  will  find  room  for  an  encrease.* 
In  short,  no  task  of  dull  diligence  presents  a  more  prompt  reward  than  that  of  augmenting  our 
catalogue  of  words.  Latinisms,  Grsecisras,  Gallicisms,  Americanisms,  all  formed  upon  the 
same  principles  of  construction  which  guided  our  early  scholars  in  the  choice  of  words,  now 
in  ordinary  use,  might  be  struck  off"  as  if  by  the  magic  power  of  machinery  :  our  language 
might  be  crowded  with  swarms,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  pedantic  affectation  ;  and  a  new  and 
erudite  Euphuism  be  created,  which  "  the  flower  of  our  youth,"  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
Oxonian  biographer,  would  no  doubt  eagerly  learn  to  "parly."  I  am  not  speaking  of  terms  in 
science ;  they  (dabiturque  licentia  sumta  pudenter)  are  formed  by  scientific  men  who  feel,  or 

*  By  the  addition  ot  two  regular  terminations  in  ly^ 
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at  least  should  feel,  the  want  before  they  attempt  to  supply  it.  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude 
here  particularly  to  the  word  Auscult,  and  its  subderivatives,  auscultation,  auscultatory  ;  recently 
added  to  the  nomenclature  of  medical  men.     Such  words  will  point  to  an  a^ra  in  science. 

In  my  endeavours  to  collect  and  settle  the  vocabulary,  I  have  enjoyed  and  availed  myself  of 
the  large  store  of  materials  accumulated  by  Johnson  and  his  editor  Mr.  Todd,  the  various 
supplements  and  provincial  vocabularies,  and  the  notes  of  commentators  upon  our  older  poets. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  very  abundant  coacervation  was  methodically  amassed  for  my  ov;n 
peculiar  use.  But  I  have  directed  my  exertions  rather  to  those  sources  which  would  enable 
me  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  and  deduce  the  application  of  the  established  body  of  our 
language,  than  to  add  to  the  number  of  those  upon  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  have  so 
often  bestowed  the  title  of  subderlvat'we*  Our  rules  and  principles  of  analogy  are  so  well 
understood,  that,  by  adhering  to  them,  good  sense  ought  never  to  be  at  a  loss  to  make  any 
serviceable  addition  to  the  abundant  copiousness  of  our  speech.  Some,  perhaps  many,  words 
of  this  description,  may  be  found  in  this  Dictionary,  that  have  not  hitherto  been  inserted  in 
any  other;  and  I  believe  that  the  same  encrease  may  be  affirmed  with  respect  to  words 
compounded  with  prepositions  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  growth.  These  latter,  too, 
would  readily  admit  of  a  multitude  of  their  own  kind. 

I  have  still  to  give  some  reasons  for  the  state  of  the  vocabulary,  as  it  will  be  found  in  ilie 
Dictionary.  In  the  first  place,  then,  words  called  Archaic,  and  which  are  now  obsolete,  have 
been  diligently  sought  for;  and  all  such,  but  no  other,  as  could  contribute  any  aid  to  the 
investigations  of  etymology,  have  been  as  carefully  preserved.  Provincial  terms  have  occa- 
sionally been  summoned  to  bring  the  weight  of  their  testimony  in  support  of  the  same  cause  ; 
and  the  very  useful  little  Glossaries,  from  the  learned  Ray  to  Mr.  Brockett  and  Mr.  Moore, 
have  been  duly  consulted,  and  the  assistance  derived  from  them  as  duly  avowed. 

To  acquire  a  knov.dedge  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  philosophy  and  general  literature  in  our 
country,  we  must  toil  thiough  the  dreary  mazes  of  much  false  philosophy;  and  keep  attention 
awake  amid  the  oppressive  dulness  of  much  barbarous  literature.  Our  language  is  an 
inseparable  portion  of  the  two.  And  we  should  remain  in  great  ignorance  of  its  history,  and,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  its  rights  and  liberties  also,  if  the  vocabulary  of  a 
Dictionary  were  confined  to  those  words  only,  to  which  the  partial  taste  of  more  modern  ages 
has  allow^ed  the  character  of  classical.     Each  word  will  be  found  with  a  quotation  subjoined 

*  Perhaps  it  is  not  sufBciontly  boine  in  mind,  tliat  these  derivatives  and  compounds  are  the  only  kinds  that  we 
can  create  into  new  words,  by  new  combinations.  Primitiva  vero  penitus  nova  in  linguam  introduci  non  possunt:— 
So  says  Valcknaer  (Oba.  25).     His  reason  is  not  very  good,  but  it  has  passed  upon  hi*  authority. 
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from  some  one  author  or  more  by  whom  it  has  been  used,  and  the  reader  is  as  little  obliged  to 

believe  for  instance  the  fables  of  Pliny,  as  to  adopt  the  language  of  his  translator,  or  to  imbibe 

the  metaphysics  of  More  and  Cudworth,  as  to  employ  their  scholastic  terms. 

Various  pedantic  and  scholastic*  terms  have,  then,  been  received,  which  have  now  grown  into 

disuse  :  some,  because  they  cast  a  light  upon  others  still  in  continued  currency  ;  some,  because 

they  inform  us  of  the  topics  which  formerly  employed  the  pens  of  philosophers  and  divines, 

whether  they  were  engaged  in  amicable  discussion,  enforcing  accredited  doctrines,  or,  more 

commonly,  in  polemical  strife — combating  the  friends  or  the  antagonists  of  disputed  theories. 

Some  again, 

"  For  all  an  example,  a  pattern  to  none,"     Swift. 

because  presenting  instances  of  failure; — and  even  thus  teaching  a  lesson  of  caution  to  ourselves; 
and  all  because  they  may  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  many  "  vicissitudes  of  mutation"  which 
the  language  has  sustained  in  its  descent  to  these  times  ;  when  change  is  at  work  upon  it, 
with  all  the  wild  energies  of  a  restless  and  indiscreet  spirit  of  improvement. 

There  is  another  class  of  terms  which  must  not  be  passed  without  a  specific  notice. 
"  They  are,"  as  Ben  Jonson  calls  them,  "  a  kind  of  composition  "  (he  should  rather  have  said 
oi  apposition)  "  wherein  our  English  tongue  is  above  all  others  very  hardy  and  happy,  joining 
together,  after  a  most  eloquent  manner,  sundry  words  of  every  kind  of  speech."  Our  poets 
and  divines  abound  in  words  of  this  description,  and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  remark 
upon  those  few  that  gain  an  import  by  their  combination,  which  they  do  not  possess  when 
employed  disconnectedly ;  and  a  full  interpretation  of  their  manner  of  signification  has  been 
reserved  for  the  word  Hyphen  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary.-]- 

There  are  other  sorts  of  words  of  which  it  remains  yet  to  speak,  with  relation  to  the 
propriety  of  admitting  them  into  an  English  Dictionary,  professing  to  be  a  Dictionary  of  Words 
merely,  and  not  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  first,  and  indeed  the  only  question,  really  is — not  whether  there  should  be  any 
Dictionary  comprising  these  words ;  but  whether  there  should  be  one  Dictionary  or  two ; 
whether  technical  and  scientific  words  should  not  of  themselves  constitute  an  entire  work.  J 


*  Of  all  new  coinages,  words  of  this  last  description  ought  to  be  resisted  most  determinedly ;    because  they  have  a 
tendency  either  to  perpetuate  old  philosophical  errors  or  to  introduce  new. 

t  Some  of  our  old  writers  carried  this  composition  to  an  extreme,  which  modern  ingenuity  would  be  hard  set  to 
surpass.     For  instance,— Chapman  translates  fxeXiippova  olvov.     Od.  7,  182, — Honey-sweetness-giving-minds  wine. 

X   A  Dictionary  of  scientific  and  technical  terms  could  not  be  complete  without  diagrams ;  it  could  but  define  the 
word,  not  describe  the  thing,  without  them. 

I 
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That  a  separation  into  two  would  have  a  very  strong  claim  to  preference,  may  be  main- 
tained for  these  reasons : 

1.  Upon  the  unquestionable  fact,  that,  by  a  division  of  labour,  the  several  works  would  be 
better  performed. 

2.  That  those  who  are  scientific  and  not  literary,  or  who  are  literary  and  not  scientific,  might 
want  the  one  and  not  the  other  :  that,  if  there  be  but  one  book,  to  obtain  what  they  do  want, 
they  must  encumber  themselves  with  what  they  do  not :  if  there  be  two,  one  or  both  may  be 
procured. 

These  appear  to  be  sound  and  sufficient  reasons  against  the  union.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can 
only  add  that  all  the  powers  in  my  possession,  all  the  means  which  I  could  control  and 
manage  in  the  exertion  of  them,  have  been  held  in  requisition,  and  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  my  own  Avork.  Another  Dictionary  of  other  words,  must  be  the  labour  of  another  and 
a  younger  hand.* 

With  these  impressions,  I  feel  little  disposed  to  offer  upon  this  head  any  excuse  for  inconsis- 
tency and  incompleteness.  My  sins  of  omissiont  must  be  ascribed  to  necessity  on  my  part,  and  to 
a  conviction  that  they  ought  to  be  supplied  from  another  quarter.  My  sins  of  commission  may 
be  excused,  because  I  have  been  the  only  sufferer ;  the  public  are  gainers  by  the  surplusage 
or  over-measure  :  and  my  acts  and  deeds,  exhibited  in  proper  place,  may  be  regarded  as 
patterns  to  follow,  not  examples  to  shun. 

I  have  left  the  orthography  and  accentuation  as  I  found  them ;  though  a  few  errors  in  the 
former,  and  some  old  usages  in  the  latter,  have  been  noted  as  they  passed.  Our  antient 
authors  (as  Mr.  Nares  very  truly  observes)  were  so  careless  of  Orthography,  that  it  is  not 
uncommon,  in  some  of  their  writings,  to  find  the  same  word  spelt  more  ways  than  one  in  the 
course  of  a  single  page.  In  authors,  more  antient  than  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with,  this  indifference  may  be  found  apparent  in  the  very  same  sentence.  There  have  been 
systems  formed  for  an  entire  reformation,  but  all  have  perished.  Johnson,  who  found  our 
mode  of  writing  to  his  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,  reduced  our  vocabulary  to  some  degree 
of  uniformity,  and  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  of  his  success.  Much  may  yet  be 
done,  Avithout  rendering  the  practice  of  preceding  times  obscure  or  unintelligible,  and  in  the 
proper  places  will  be  found  such  improvements  suggested,  as  seemed  to  be  practicable  without 
violent  change. 

*  Opus  exegi.— Plura  et  meliora  faciat,  qui  potest.  Ego,  qui  nee  ab  setate,  nee  a  fortuna  vires  sumere  possum,  in 
posterum  libens  abstinebo,  moniti  memor  antiqui ;  Solve  senescentem.     Wachter.  Epilogus. 

t  A  few  unintended  omissions  are  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  volume,  among  which  will  be  found  the  word— 
Retrospect. 
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The  grammarian  and  the  lexicographer  have  some  duties  in  common,  and  there  are  some 
peculiar  to  each.  The  Dictionary  has  been  confined  within  its  own  province.  A  complete 
History  of  the  Language  must  be  the  work  of  their  combined  labours  ;  that  portion,  which  it 
is  i  cumbent  upon  the  lexicographer  to  perform,  has  already  been  insisted  upon  as  a  charac- 
teris  'c  feature  of  this  book  ;  that  which  falls  within  the  duties  of  the  grammarian,  the 
gramJiarian  has  yet  to  accomplish. 


eAAATTA,  GAAATTA. 


I  AM  now  approached  to  the  final  close  of  a  work,  which  has  occupied  a  large  and  important 
measure  of  my  life.  In  the  succession  of  years,  during  which  I  have  been  thus  pursuing  my 
slow  but  ceaseless  journey,  many  of  those,  who,  cotemporary  with  myself,  had  engaged  in 
contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  men  younger,  and  with  a  fair  promise 
rather  of  reading  my  name  in  tlie  daily  notices  of  the  dead,  than  of  having  their  own  perused 
by  me,  have  dropped  into  the  grave.  Many,  too,  in  closer  and  dearer  connection  have  ceased 
to  watch  my  progress,  and  confirm  me  in  moments  of  weariness  and  depression.  I  have  never 
been  allowed  to  dismiss  from  memory,  had  I  been  inclined  to  do  so,  the  premonition,  which 
was  forced  upon  my  mind  at  the  very  outset  of  my  career ; — That  the  labours  of  the  three 
chiefs  of  Etymological  renown,  who  from  the  first  to  the  last  were  to  become  my  inseparable 
associates,  were  posthumous.  That  the  Latin  Etymologicon  of  Vossius  was  dedicated  by  his 
son  to  a  friend  of  the  father,  as  a  work — jam  olim  a  parente  tibi  promissum  ;  that,  for  the 
English  Etymologicon  of  Skinner,  we  are  indebted  to  an  anonymous  friend  ;  that  Junius  was 
ushered  into  the  world  under  the  editorial  protection  of  Lye ; — and  that,  moreover,  the  Saxon 
and  Gothic  Lexicon  of  Lye  was  destined  to  receive  the  same  superintendent  care  from  the  hand 
of  his  Biographer  Manning.  Their  productions,  however,  were  happily  in  a  state,  or  nearly  so, 
fit  for  publication;  but  the  Author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley  has  not  left  behind  him  any 
unwrought  fragments  to  mitigate  the  sorrow,  which  every  scholar  must  experience,  that 
the  hours  of  his  twilight  were  suffered  to  expire  in  darkness,  if  not  wholly  unemployed,  yet 
insufficiently  directed  to  the  completion  of  his  work. 

No  man  will  now  harbour  any  fear  of  degradation  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  because  he  has 
di^vQted  his  portion  of  ability  and  learning  to  the  drudgery  of  a  Dictionary  :  he  will  remember 
that  Johnson  for  some  years  laboured  to  establish  his  name  in  the  catalogue  of  Lexicographers  j 
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and  that  tbe  Philosopher  of  Wimbledon  was  known  to  have  made  some  preparations  for 
assuming  the  same  character.  But  the  Composer  of  this  Dictionary  may  be  arraigned  for  a 
vain  glorious  estimate  of  himself,  his  studies,  and  his  book,  if  he  ventures  to  express  a  sympathy 
in  the  feelings  with  which  the  Great  Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
describes  himself  to  have  been  filled,  when  he  had  penned  the  last  page  of  his  immortal 
volumes.  In  some  of  his  emotions  I  may  be  allowed  to  participate  :  not  assuredly  in  the  proud 
sentiment  of  established  fame,  and  independent  fortune  :  yet  very  sincerely  in  the  conscious- 
ness, that,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  work,  the  life  of  the  author  must  be  short  and 
precarious.  I  take  leave,  as  he  did,  of  an  old,  though  I  cannot  add  at  all  times  an  agreeable, 
companion.  But,  as  the  exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  is  a  main  ingredient 
in  the  constitution  of  human  happiness,  I  should,  I  confess,  if,  like  the  historian,  I  were  about 
to  take  an  everlasting  farewell  of  my  book,  scarcely  possess  the  power  to  do  so  without  some 
suo-oestions  that  might  compel  me  to  falter  between  gladness  and  regret.  An  English 
Dictionary,  a  Dictionary  of  any  living  language,  is,  however,  a  work  so  peculiarly  calculated 
to  invite,  and  even  to  exact,  from  its  author  the  benefits  of  supervisal,  that  the  fault  will  be 
my  own,  and  the  penalty  also,  if  I  allow  my  spirits  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  idleness. 
Beyond  this  exertion,  however,  my  expectations  do  not  pretend. 

In  conclusion — I  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  hoAvever  toilsome  in  general,  and  however 
unproductive  in  part,  may  be  the  labours  endured  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the 
materials  for  an  English  Dictionary,  the  Author  of  it  has  it  in  his  power,  at  the  present  sera,  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  prospect,  much  more  rich  and  spacious  than  could 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  compiler  of  a  similar  work  in  any  Language  of  the  European  Continent : — 

The  world  is  all  before  him. 

And,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  philosophic  contemplation,  possessing  a  livelier  interest,  can  be 
proposed  to  a  thoughtful  and  enlightened  mind  :  than  a  comparison  of  the  field  of  renown, 
which  even  240  years  ago  was  sketched  by  the  graphic  powers  of  a  very  humble  poet  of  our  owa 
country,  with  that  over  which  the  more  lofty  genius  of  the  Roman  Lyric  bard  extended  its 
survey.  When  the  former  imagined  himself  soaring  on  wing,  "  non  usitata,  nee  tenui,"  he 
prescribes  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Syrtes  of  Getulia,  and  tlie  Hyperborean  plains,  to 
be  the  utmost  confines  of  his  flight ;  he  was  content  that  the  Colchian  and  the  Dacian  should 
become  familiar  with  his  name,  and  that  the  "  peritus  Iber,  Rhodanique  potor"  should  rehearse 
his  song.  Our  Poet,  Daniel,*  animated  probably  by  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  general  ente^ 
*  See  the  lines  from  him  prefixed  to  this  Preface. 
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prize,  for  whicli  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  and  the  illustrious  men,  who  adorned  that 
period  of  our  history  are  so  distinguished,  depictures  to  his  fancy  far  more  ample  and  re- 
splendent scenes  of  glory  :  not,  indeed,  in  personal  exultation,  for  the  offspring  of  his  own  muse 
especially,  but  in  patriotic  pride,  for  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 

These  scenes  are  no  longer  imaginary  :  "  The  treasures  of  our  tongue"  are  spread  over 
continents,  scattered  among  islands  in  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  from  the 
"  unformed  Occident,  to  the  strange  shores  of  unknowing  nations  in  the  East."'  The  sun,  indeed, 
now  never  sets  upon  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  Not  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  in  which 
the  earth  completes  her  diurnal  revolution ;  not  one  round  of  the  minute  hand  of  the  dial  is 
allowed  to  pass,  in  which  on  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  air  is  not  filled 
with  "  accents  that  are  ours."  They  are  heard  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  ;  or  in  the 
administration  of  law,  or  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate  house  or  council  chamber ;  in  the 
offices  of  private  devotion,  or  in  the  public  observance  of  the  rites  and  duties  of  a  common  faith. 

Such  being  the  facts,  upon  which  Englishmen  may  delight  to  dwell,  I  may  myself  be 
suffered  to  avow  a  peculiar  gratification  in  the  plan  upon  which  this  Dictionary  has  been 
composed.  It  is  a  copious  and  careful  record  of  the  Language  from  its  earliest  state  ;  it 
contains  the  choicest  sentiments  of  English  wisdom,  poetry,  and  eloquence ;  it  may  be  deemed 
a  supplial  of  many  books  ;  and  as  such  merely  it  may  be  estimated  at  higher  worth  in  foreign 
climes  than  on  its  native  shores.  At  the  very  moment,  when  I  am  concluding  this  final  page, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  portions  of  these  volumes  have  found  a  resting  place 
upon  the  tables  of  an  English  Settler  on  the  banks  of  La  Plata :  I  am  assured  that  they  are 
admitted  to  relieve  the  languor  of  military  inaction  at  the  Mess  of  Abednuggar ;  and  that  they 
have  already  found  employment  for  the  acuteness  of  nearly  a  century  of  critics  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 


April,  1837. 
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IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  PRELIMINARY  ESSAY.    SECTION  IILf 


PART   I. 

ACf  ic,  ive: — (adj.  and  sub.)  Ic,  from  the  Gr.  Ive,  from  the  Latin.  Having-  the  action  or 
(energy,  the  power  or  strength ;  having  the  active  qualities :— that  can  or  may;  and,  by 
corrupt  usage,  that  does. 

Cardiac,  that  can  or  may  hearten,  or  give  strength  to  the  heart,  (cor.) 
Angelic,  that  has  the  active  qualities  of  angels. 
Active,  that  can  or  may  act ;  that  has  the  power  to  act. 
Suasive,  that  can  or  may,  that  has  the  power  to,  persuade. 
A  critic,  one  who  can,  who  is  able  to,  criticise :  by  usage — who  does  criticise. 
A  fugitive,  (by  usage)  one  who  does  fly. 
Aceous,  (adj.)  usually  suffixed  to  names  in  Natural  History. 

Cetaceous,  f  Having  the,  or  the  natural,  or  characteristic,  qualities  of  a  "whale 

Papilionaceous,    (     (ceta)  or  of  a  butterfly  (papilio.) 
Ac-y,  ac-ious, — Lat.  ac-ia,  from  the  adj.  in  a.r,  ac-is, — which  has  the  meaning  of  ac,  aug- 
mented by  is. 

Fallacy,  IjsX.  fallacia,  ivomfallax;  fallacious,  that  can  or  may  deceive:  decep^iw. — 

Also  Ox,  oc-is,  as 
Ferocious,  that  has  the  active,  the  natural,  qualities  of  a  wild  beast  (fera.) 

•  Et  hoc  latere,  nunc  eo  libentius  defungar,  cum  ut  habeam,  quo  lectorem  in  progressu  operis  remittam  ; — et  lector 
,h»t)eat,  quo  recurrat,  turn  ut  repetitiones  (quaruni  alias  nullus  modus  ac  numerus  fuisset)  jure  prsecludi  possent. 

Wachter.  Pref.  Sec.  5. 
t  P.  30. 
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Ish,  softened  from  isc  (is-ic)  a  common  A.  S.  termination :  and  used  as  a  diminutive  :  as, 

Black-ish,  with  a  small  addition  of  black,  something-  less  than,  tending  to  the  colour  of, 
black. 
Verbs  with   this   termination :    as    accojnplish,    flourish,   embellish,   were   formerly- 
written ;  accompUse,  noimse,  embelUse:  and  are  formed  upon  the  Fr.  participle. 
Lr,  i.  e.  Ic-es,  first  softened  into  ice,  then  into  ess,  and  applied  to  females,  in  contradistinction 
to  er,  applied  to  males. 

Inheritrix,  -trice,  -tress,  one  who,  a  female  who,  can,  or  may,  or  does  inherit. 
Age,    Lat.    Agiiim:    something   added,    imposed,  charged    upon:    an    impost,    a  charge,   a 
duty :  as, 

Beaconage,  "1  .  ,    ,  .  "        . 

>tolI  charged  for  beacon,  for  bridge,  (pons.) 
Po7itage,      3 

Also  applied  more  generally  to  agency,  or  action,  or  to  the  state  caused  or  produced 

by  the  act :  still  denoting  an  addition,  as. 

Parentage,  1 

>the  added,  or  additional,  state  of  being  or  becoming  a  parent  or  peer. 
Peerage,      ) 

Y  is  the  A.  S.  ig,  as  blood-ig,  bloody  :  and  denotes  that  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixerj  is  to 

be  added  (eA--ed)  to  some  other  noun  :   as  a  bloody  knife. 

Ing  is  a  compound  ter.  in-ig,  contracted  into  ing:   and  having  the  meaning  oi  en  a7Jgmented 

by  _^.     It  forms  the  present  part,  of  verbs  ;  as. 

Act,  pres.  part,  act///^- ;    and  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  ens.     kgcns,  acting.,  an  acti//o- 

man,  one  who  acts,  an  agent. 

We  have  also  abundance  of  nouns  substantive  in  this  termination  fmm  the  A.  S. 

u}?g,  as, 

A.  S.  Thanc-ung,  a  thanking  or  giving  thanks. — These  nouns  are  not  applied  to  the 

person ; — and  the  termination  is   equivalent  to  that  in  ion : — with  some  occasional 

distinction  in  usage ;  as — the  acting  of  a  comedian,  the  action  of  an  orator  : — the 

former  applies  to  the  whole  manner,  in  vv^hich  a  part  is  done,  or  performed  :   the 

latter — to  the  gesture.  '''  '"'  •'-'^* 

Ad,  ed,  id,  od,  ud.     Ad  and  od  are  the  common  A.  S.  term.     Ed,,  suffixed  to  nouns  and  verbs, 

forms  our  regular  noun  adjective  and  past  participle :    and  as  such  denotes  that  the  noun 

or  verb  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  to  be  added  to  another  noun.     Ed  is  sometimes  contracted 

into  W,  sometimes  changed  into  t,  for  the  sake  of  easy  pronunciation.     Such  changes  ar^; 

organically  necessary. 


^AR^  I. 


In  the  pronunciation  of  b,  g,  d,  z,  v,  and  also  in  the  Fr.  J,  there  is 
an  almost  imperceptible  motion  or  compression  of  or  near  the 
larynx.  In  p,  k,  t,  s,f,  and  sh,  there  is  not  this  compression:  and 
if  the  e  be  omitted  in  pronunciation  after  any  of  these  latter,  the  d 
must  be  changed  into  t. 


Blahh-cd,    hlaJjd 
Lapp-ed,     Icipt 
Logg-ed,     logd 
Lock-ed,     lockt 
Maz-ed,     maz'd 
Miss-ed,     mist 
Liv-ed,       liv'd 
Puff-ed,     puft 

The  reason  for  doubling  the  consonant  in  blab-bed  and  also  blab-bing,  r6b-bed, 
r6b-bing,  &c.  is  that  the  h  is  heard  in  conjunction  both  with  the  o  preceding,  and  the  e 
or  i  following:  in  robed,  robing;  whether  pronounced  ro-bed,  or  rob-ed  ;  only  one  h  is 
heard.  In  appal-led  ;  two  Vs  are  heard  distinctly  :  in  equalled,  travelling,  not  so 
distinctly,  as  the  accent  does  not  fall  upon  the  /. 
At-e,  et-e,  it-e,  ion,  from  the  Lat.  at-iis,  et-iis,  it-us,  and  are  equivalent  to  our  own  termi- 
nation ed. 

We  also  form  verbs  upon  this  Latin  past  participle,  as  upon  others  ;  thus,  to  animate, 
from  animat-us ;  from  which  by  suffixing  ed,  we  form  a  new  participle  :  giving  more 
energy ;  as  animate,  animated,  from  this  prep,  we  have  also  some  nouns,  Reprobate. 

Our  nouns  in  ation,  etion,  ition,  are  immediately  from  the  Latin  ;— they  are  equivalent  to 
our  own  termination  ing,  from  the  A.  S.  ung ;  (see  Ing.)     They  denote  action  or  the  effect 
of  action. 
And,  end,  und,  from  the  Lat.  andus,  Sec.  we  have  very  few. 
Multiplicand,  that  ought  to  be,  must  be,  multiplied. 
Subtra-Jiend,  that  ought  to  be  subtracted. 
Al,  from  the   Lat.  al-is  (so  alius,  an  or  one  other,  was  anticntly  written) :    it  denotes  some 
quality  or  thing  attached  or  added  ;— and,   thus,  appertaining  or   belonging,  relating  to, 
appertaining  to  such  relation  :  according  to,  aflected  by,  subject  or  subjecting  to. 
Natural,  appertaining  to,  according  to,  nature. 
Mortal,  affected  by,  subject  or  subjecting  to,  death,  (mors.) 
Am,  em,  im.    Him,  the  pronoun  is,  he-im  ;  them,  (formerly  also  hem),  is  the  or  thei-im  :  xvhom, 

is  who-im.     Im  is  equivalent  to  man  (Lat.  Honi-o). 
An,  en,  in,  un.    Our  English  termination  en,  (or  un  as  antiently  written),  in  A.  S.  an,  i.  e.  one, 
as  an  adjective  termination,  denotes  that  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed,  is  to  be  iin-xieA 
or  joined  to  another  noun  :  as  a  golde/?  (antiently  gold-w«)  sc.  ring. 
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Christian,  adj. — sc.  religion,  to  be  ini-\ie^,  to  be  expressed.  -         ■  "     • 

A  Christian,  n.  (sc.  man,  understood.) 

En  is  also  added  to  verbs  to  augment  the  force ;  as  to  haste,  to  haste;? ;  to  black,  to 
blacko?. 

From  the  Lat.  ter.  an-us,  cn-iis,  7y.-us,  we  have  our  tcr.  ane  cr  an,  ene,  ine :  humane, 
human,  terrene,  canine: — An-us.  cnus,  by  contraction  arc  ans,  ens,  and  hence  are  our  ant, 

aiice,  anci) ; ent,  cucc,  cncy.    The  Latin  ans  we  should  write  ant,  and  ens,  ent:  yet  it  is  the 

common  usap-e  to  write  dc'iewhint,  fi-om  defendc^i'^.     And  there  are  other  violations  of  this 
plain  rule.  .     .__  . 

Ignorant,  ignorance,  ignoranci).  "  ■     -  _ 

Jinwcent,  innocoice,  ijinocenc^/. 

The  ter.  ant,  ent,  are  equivalent  to  our  own  ter.  i/ig ;  as,  accordant,  according ;  con- 
sistent, consisting. 

Ignorance,  )     ,  , .        •,  „ ,    .       .  ,        . 

V  The  quality,  the  state,  ot  bemg  ignorant,  or  innocent. 
Innocence,   ) 

Ar,  er,  or,  our.     Ere,  is  a  common  English  word,  £re  day,  Before  day.     It  means  before; 

relative  to  the  human  figure,  the/ore  part,  \\^Q  front  of  the  person:  generally,  the  person, 

and  also  priority  in  space,  time,  quality,  &c. 

Er,  added  to  an  adj.  as,just,just-er,  denotes  a  priority,  a  superiority  ; — in  comparison. 

Added  to  verbs  it  forms  nouns,  and  denotes  the  person  who,  the  thing  that  :  as  Beggar, 
robber,  sailor  ; — the  person  who, — begs,  robs,  sails.     Cutter,  that  which  cuts. 

The  ter.  or,  in  names  of  persons  immediately  from  the  Lat.  we  usually  preserve, — as  factor, 
doctor ,  auctor,  aucthor,  author;  but  in  other  nouns  from  that  language,  we  introduce  the 
vowel  u,  as  labour,  honour,  splendour ; — with  which  our  pronunciation  conforms. 

In  very  many  words  or  and  er  icere  written  indiscriminately ;  and  no  general  rule  can 
now  distinguish  them ;  it  is  not  the  custom,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  pronunciation. 

In  nouns  formed  by  ourselves  from  Latin  verbs,  we  now  usually  write  er,  as  defender, 
continuer,  observer,  enquirer. 

Also  in  words  of  our  own  growth  : — do-er,  cutler,  dealer,  draper ;  and  by  adding  y  to 
certain  of  these,  we  have  nouns  designating  the  habitual  acts,  the  employments,  trades,  &c. 
as  cutlery,  drapery. 

From  the  lat.  Aris,  arius,  orius,  we  have  both  nouns  adjective  and  substantive 

Au.riliar,    ) 

[Cjrivmg  aid,  one  who  gives  aid. 
Auxiliary,  j 


TART  r.  €7 

Mercenary,  taking  hire,  one  who  takes  hire. 

Monitory,      )  _    .         ,        .  .  ■, 

\  Giving  admonition  or  consolation. 
Consolatory,  ) 

Dormitory,  a  room  or  apartment  for  sleeping. 
Ous,  from  the  Lat.  ns,  Anxius,  anxious. 

Ouse,  o^e,  from  the  Lat.  os-us ; — the  article  reduplicated — and  thus  denoting  a  something  more 
than  the  single  us,  as  ebrius,  ebriosus— hut  custom  ir^akes  little  difference  with  us. 

Anxious,  Lat.  Anxius,  '\  A  man  who  feels,  who  acts  with,  is  actuated  by,  anxiety 

Ambitious,  Lat.  Ambitiosus,  )      or  ambition. 

Eous,  in  'R.\g\\ieous,  is  a  corruption  of  icise. 


-  PART   IL 

Ble,  Able,  and  ible,  (Goth.  Abal,  strength,  power,  force,  see  Ble  in  the  Dictionary.)     The  Lat. 
Bilk  was,  with  few  exceptions,  used  passively,  and  thus  distinguished  from  iv  and  ic  ;  as, 
Arable,  that  may  be  ploughed. 
Audible,  that  may  be  heard. 

Able,  or  ible, — according  to  the  Lat.  word,  from  which  we  take  ours. 
lie.  Docile,  that  may  be  taught : — contracted  from  Docible. 
Fragile,  that  may  be  broken. 

But  we  have  a  large  list  of  words  in  this  ter.  used  actively,  as, 
Conducible, — properly— that  can  or  may  be  conduced,  or  conducted,  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately with  conducive,  conducent,  or  conducing,  that  can  or  may,  that  does,  conduce. 
JOom,  A.  S.  Dam:  from  dem-an,  to  deem,  or  judge, 

King-do7n,  the  territory,  which  a  king  dooms  or  judges,  rules,  or  governs.* 
Freedom,  the  doom,  judgment,  will  of  the  free. 
Full,  Fear-ful,—M\  of  the  feeling  of  fear. 

full  of  that  which  causes  the  feeling. 

•  Wallis.  Dominium  regis.     See  p.  139.     Gill — Regnum  ubi  rex  jus  aut  sententiam  dlcit,  p.  32. 
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Thus  ^fearful  man,  may  be  either  a  timid  man,  who  feels  fear, — or  a  daring  man,  who 

causes  others  to  fear.     The  context  must  decide.     But 
*?" 

Afear-ful  thing,  as  a  fearful  storm  ;  is  a  thing  which,  a  storm  which  causes  fear. 

A  hand  full,  a  mouth  full; — written  handful,  mouthful, —  always  refer  to  some  other 

thing;  as /i<// of  gold,  meat,  &c. 

f  Advice  ^  ^ 
::l     \        Many  old  words  in  this  ter.  have  grown  into  disuse,  e.  g.  \  JfuHj  and  many 

C  Amaze  3 

new  ones  have  been,  and  will  yet  be,  formed.  ■■--■■'■-■^ 

Fy,  from  Lat.y/-m,  to  be,  or  become,  or  cause  to  be ;  to  make.    '  "  -    ''         ' '   '    ' 

To  ;e;-W-/i/,  to  cause  to  be  afraid.  ---.->..     .   ..l.,   ,x-    v.>u. 

?«o///^,  to  cause  to  be  soft,  (mollis.) 

Such  words  are  formed  as  they  are  wanted,  e.  g.  codify,  codification  ;  acidify,  acidifi- 
cation ;  silicify,  &c. 
Hood,  means   raised ;    something  raised ;    sc.  to  a  certain  rank,  degree,  state,  or  condition, 
quality  or  kind.     It  is  also  written  Af^f/.         '' 

Pr/e6•^/^oof/,  the  state  or  rank  of  priest.  '  "'        "   " 

Maiden-hood,  ov  head ;  the  state  or  condition  of  a  maiden.  ''  'i  ^  •.     ■  ; 

Likeli-hood,  the  state  or  condition  of  being  likehi. 
Ize,    ^  These  term,  are  borrowed  from  the   Gr.     The  verbal  term,   ize   seems  to  have  been 
Ism,   >  intended   to   express  the  future  effect,  the   continuance  of  an  action  commenced   in 
1st,    ^  present  time,  and  is  so  far  emphatic. 

Thus,  to  civil-ize,  to  bring  to  a  civil  state  (progressively.)  ••'       ...-'i'. 

P<7rf/c«/flWse,  to  continue  to  state  particulars.  '      .•.->.  1,0,. 

Baptize,  (emphatically  (iaTrreiv)  to  dip  ceremonially. 

It  seems  also  to  denote — to  continue  a  custom — to  do  as  others  usually  do,  as  to 
Helle7iize,  to  Atticise, — to  do  as  the  Greeks,  or  as  the  Athenians  do;  and  thus  it 
implies  imitation,  whence  the  ter. — 

1st,  is  not  unfrequently  applied  as  a  diminutive, — Grammaticist,  is  an  imitator  of  the 
Grammarian.  .       ,..,■■:-:   -,.   ,  ■'    •  ,         ■     •    '     ' 

A  Gi^anunaticaster  is  inferior  stiW.     But  '; 

Ji'^  is  commonly  used  as — the  person  who,  as,  "        '      •  ■-  '      '     -''.'■•'•* 

Catechist,    "i  ('catechises. 

>he  who-J  .  ,.  '  ' 

Dogmatist,}  (.dogmatises. 

Catechism,  that  which  the  catechist  teaches. 
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Doo-matism,  that  which  the  dogmatist  practises, — the  habit,  the  manner,  of  a  dogmatist. 
The  writing  of  this  ter.  is  not  uniform  :    when  from   this  Gr.  origin,  it  should  be 
written  ize ;  to  distinguish  it  from  ise,  in  such  words  as  advise,  prise,  Sec.  unless  we 
we  were  constantly  to  write  z,  when  we  pronounce  it. 
Kin,  a  diminutive  ;    7nan-kin,  or  mani-kin  ;    of  the  kin  or  kind,  of  man  :   a  little  man. 
Less,  i.  e.  loose,  or  dismiss,  as, 

Hopeless,  -%  Dismiss,  hope,  or  rest,  and,  consequently,  become  destitute  or  devoid,  in 
Rest-less,    j      want,  of  hope  or  rest. 

Our  vocabulary  is  continually  receiving  additional  compounds  of  this  termination. 
Let,  a  diminutive  ;  from  A.  S.  Li/t,  little,  as, 
HaiJi-lct, 


i  A  little  or  small  Ha)n,  or  Rin£ 
Ring-let,  ^ 


Our  modern  poets  have  made  some  additions  to  words  of  this  kind. 
Ling,  denotes   /o;?o'-ing,   or  belonging,   or  pertaining  :    applied  to  progeny  or  offspring,   fin 
proper  names)  as  Edmund,  Edmund-ling;    and,  thence,  used  as  a  diminutive. 
Goose,  gos-ling.     Dear,  dearling,  or  darling, 
Ly,  antiently  written  licit ;    corrupted  from  like ; — suffixed  to  nouns  forms  adjectives  as  love, 

lovely : — to  adjectives,  forms  adverbs,  as  stiff,  stiffly. 
Men,     ^ 

Ment,     >  Lat.  Afen,  ment-iim,  monium ;    (Lat.  Mens,  monere)  : 
Mony,   ^ 

Regi-men,  any  thing  meant,  or  intended,  or  designed,  as  a  rule  or  regulation. 
Monu-nient,    any    thing  meant,  or  intended,  or  designed,  to  keep   in,  put  in,  mind. 

(mon-ere). 
Testa-ment — AU-ment  -^  Anything  meant  or  intended  to  testify  ;  to  nourish,  support,  or 
■  .  Testi-mony — AU-mony  S      maintain. 

Ness; — in  A.  S.  Ness  is  a  promontory;    and  7iess,  the  ter.  denotes  the  prominent,  or  distin- 
guishing, or  characteristic  quality,  or,  generally,  the  quality,  as, 

White-)iess,  -\ 

I  The  quality  of  beino-  white  or  good. 
Good-ness,  S  ^        ^  ""  "= 

Sliip,  D.  Schap;    Schape;   from  the  A.  S.  verb  Scippan,  to  shape,  to  form,  or  fashion,  or 

figure.     Thus, 

Landskip,  is  Land-shape,  the  form  or  figure  of  the  land,  or  country. 
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Friendship,  tbe  form  or  fasliion;   mode  or  manner;    constituent  qualities,  state,  con- 
dition, of  9.  friend. 
Some,  is  Same :  and  as  a  ter.  denotes  the  sameness  or  similarity,  the  coincidence  or  agreement ; 
having-  some  quality,  degree,  as, 

Venture-some,  ■)  ,         ,     ,  , , 

[  Similar  to,  like,  one  who  ventures,  or  that  which  troubles.  ■ 
Troublesome,  3 

Sier  is  applied  to  the  person,  as, 

Spinster,  ■^ 

}  One  who  spins  or  weaves. 
Webster,  >  ^  ••...- 

Tj/,  from  the  Lat.  Tas,  as  honestas,  honesty. 

It  has  the  same  force  as  ness,  as, 

Cruehiess,  cruelty  ;  frailness,  frailti/. 

Ward,  may  be  joined  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  to  or  f'om  which  our  view 

may  be  directed,  as. 

Home-ward,  looking  to,  with  a  view  to,  home,  {re-garding  home.) 

These  terminations  are  the  common,  legitimate,  and  almost  exhaustless  source,  to  which  our 

writers   and   speakers  ever  have  resorted,  and  to   which  they  will  continue  to  resort,  in  the 

forraation  of  siibderivatives. 


PREFIXES. 


It  does  not  appear  requisite  to  say  more  of  the  prefixes  than  has  already  been  said  of  them 
in  the  third  section  of  the  Preliminary  Essay ;  and  of  each  in  its  place  within  the  Body 
of  the  Dictionary.* 

Both  as  it  regards  terms  framed  by  these  prefixes,'!"  3"^^  by  the  suffixes  or  terminations, 
more  especially  the  latter,'|  our  vocabulary  presents  an  appearance  by  no  means  regular  and 

*  See  also  Hyphen  in  the  Dictionarj". 

+  See  above,  afore,  aft,  Szc. 

I  See  the  ter.  full,  less,  ness,  &c.  in  the  Dictionary 
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consistent;  and,  hov/ever  copious  we  may  pronoance  it  to  be, "the  Lexicogvaplier  must,  to  vise 
the  expression  of  Lord  Bacon,  '•  note  it  to  be  found  deficient."  V/ithin  the  last  twenty  years 
much  has  been  done,  but  much  still  remains  ;  it  is  a,  work,  however, — to  continue  in  the 
language  employed  by  the  same  profound  observer,  though  upon  a  more  solemn  subject, — that 
"  is  to  bee  done  with  wisedom,  sobrietie,  and  reuerence,  or  not  at  all."* 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  Dictionary  the  novelties  of  cocemporaneons  existence  with 
itself  should  be  collected  and  recorded. 

*  Advancement  of  Learnin"-,  b.  2 


A    NEW 


ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 


A. 


XXj  is  the  first  letter,  and  first  vowel  of  the 
alphabet,  in  all  the  modern,  and  in  most  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

B.  Jonson  observes,  that  all  our  vowels  are 
sounded  doubtfully  :  in  quantity  (which  is  time), 
long  or  short ;  or,  in  accent  (which  is  tune),  sharp 
or  flat.  A  is  long  in  debating  ;  short  in  stomach- 
ing ;  sharp  in  hate  ;  flat  in  hat.  With  us,  he 
adds,  A  is  pronounced  less  than  the  French  d,  as 
in  arf,  act;  but  when  it  comes  before  I,  in  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  it  obtaineth  the  French  sound, 
and  is  uttered  with  the  mouth  and  throat  wide 
opened,  the  tongue  bent  from  the  teeth,  as  in 
all,  small;  and  in  salt,  malt,  halm,  where  a  con- 
sonant foUoweth  the  I.  For  this  latter  mode  of 
utterance,  Wilkins  adopts  the  Gr.  a;  and  describes 
it  to  be  framed  by  an  emission  of  the  breath  be- 
twixt the  tongue  and  the  palate,  the  tongue  being 
put  into  a  more  concave  posture,  and  removed 
further  off  from  the  palate.  The  former  mode  of 
utterance  of  a,  as  in  hat,  hate,  he  describes  to  be 
framed  by  an  emission  of  the  breath  betwixt  the 
tongue  and  concave  of  the  palate ;  the  upper 
superficies  of  the  tongue  being  rendered  less  con- 
cave, and  at  a  less  distance  from  the  palate.  The 
adoption  of  the  Greek  character,  as  a  mean  of 
distinction,  seems  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  mark 
or  figure  of  reference,  a  plan  generally  adopted  by 
modern  orthoepists. 

A,  the  English- article,  means  one;   in  A.  S.  an. 

In  A.  S.  on  means  in ;  and  has  been  corrupted 
in  English  to  an  before  a  vowel,  and  to  a  before  a 
consonant ;  and  in  writing  and  speaking  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  subsequent  word :  hence 
a  numerous  race  of  adverbs.  From  On  da>g,  On 
niht,  On  lenge,  On  brasde.  On  baec.  On  lande, 
On  life.  On  middan,  On  wihte.  On  twa.  On  weg ; 
we  have  Aday,  Anight,  Along,  Abroad,  Ahack, 
Aland,  Alive,  Amid,  Aright,  Afwo,  Away.  See 
Tooke. 

A,  in  such  expressions,  as  a-hunting,  a-begging, 
ti-going,  admits  of  a  similar  explanation ;  i.  e.  on 
or  in,  the  act  of  hunting,  begging. 

In  the  A.  S.  the  prefix  a" to  words  also  in  use 
without  it,  is  of  constant  occurrence.  In  some 
words,  which  have  descended  from  that  language, 
the  word  with  this  prefix  is  preserved ;  e.  g.  in 
Abide,  Abut,  Ashamed.     In  a  far  greater  number 

VOL  I. 


the  prefix  is  dropped ;  c.  g.  in  Abeodan,  to  bid ; 
Abitan,  to  bite ;   Acelan,  to  keel  or  cool. 

A  per  se  (.\  by  itself),  as  denoting  pre-emi- 
nence, is  not  unusual  in  our  old  poets. 
O  faire  Creseide,  the  floure  and  A  per  es 
Of  Troye  and  Greece. 

Chaucer.     Testament  of  Creceide,  T.  78. 


A,  B,  C,  the  old  English  denomination  of  the 
Gr.  a,  B.      See  Alph.\eet. 


ABA'CK 


od  ynou.  and  f^t,  as  me  telleth  me 
han  ten  ger  old,  ar  he  couthe  ys  Abece. 

Mobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  2GG. 

On  hacli.    Backwards.     See  Back. 


So  that  the  white  was  abone,  as  the  folk  y  seye, 
And  drof  the  rede  al  abak. — R.  Giouccster,  p.  131. 
lesus  seith  to  hem  I  am,  and  ludas  that  betraiede  him 
stood  with  hem,  and  whanne  he  seide  to  hem,  I  am,  thei 
wenten  abate  and  felden  doun  on  the  erthe. 

mcliff.  Ton,  c.  IS. 
And  therewithal!  aiacke  she  start. 

Chaucer.     Legend  of  Tisbe. 
But  both  the  fruit  from  hand,  and  floud  from  mouth 
Did  flie  abair,  and  made  him  vainely  swinke. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
"  Away  there  !  lower  the  mizen  j'ard  on  det-k," 
He  calls,  and  "  brace  the  foremost  yards  aback!" 

Falconer.     Sltipwrec!:. 

ABA'FT.      On  the  aft  or  hind  part;    behind. 
See  Aft. 

And  the  boteswaine  of  the  galley  walked  abafl  the  maste, 
and  the  mate  afore  the  maste. 

Hackluyt.    V'.yages,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

ABA'LIENATE,  >      'Ls.t.  Ahalicnare :  used  in 
Aealiena'tion.      )  writers  on  civil  law,  hut  has 
given  way  to — 
To  alienate. 

ABA'ND,  V.       ^       Fr.  Ahandonner;  It.  Ahan- 

Aea'ndon,  t!.        I  donare;  Sp.  Abandonar.    Va- 

Aba'ndon,  n.        I  rious  ctjTUologies  have  been 

Aba'ndoner.         r  suggested  :  —  from  the    Fr. 

Aba'ndoning, n.  I  Bandon,  Liberty:  from  A.  S. 

Abandonment.  )  Abannan,  to  denounce  :  from 

Ban  to  curse  ;  from  h  ban  donner,  to  give  up  to  a 

proclamation,  and  others.    See  Menage  and  Wach- 

ter.       See  also   Ban,   Band,  and  Banish,   infra. 

The  A.  S.  Bannan,  or  Abannan,  would  give  the 

past  participle,  Ahanned,  Ahand  (and  so  the  v/ord 

is   written   in   the    Mirror   for    Magistrates,  and 

Spenser).     Upon  this  past  participle,  the  English 

Abandon,  and  also  Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  appear  to  have 

been  formed;  and  to  ^46aWo;i  is— 


To  band  or  bind,  or  put  in  bondage ;  to  stay,  or 
cause  to  stay,  or  remain  in;  to  leave  in,  or  give  up 
to,  a  state  oi  bondage  or  entire  subjection. 

And  then  simply — 

To  resign;  to  quit,  to  desert,  to  forsake;  nnd 
consequently,  to  reject  or  cast  away :  to  repel  or 
drive  away  :  to  banish. 

Abandonment,  n.  is  used  by  Cotgrave  in  v.  Aban- 
don. The  authorities  quoted  are  very  modern : 
Abandoning  appears  also  to  have  been  a  common 
noun  ;  but  the  old  noun  was  Abandon :  apphed  to 
the  act,  the  thing,  or  the  person. 

He  that  dredeth  God,  spareth  not  to  do  that  him  ought  to 
do;  and  he  that  loveth  God,  he  wol  do  diligence  to'plcse 
God  by  his  wcrkes,  and  abandon  himself  with  all  his  might 
wel  for  to  do.— Chaucer.     Tlie  Persones  Talc. 
For  he  that 

Yaue  whole  his  hart,  in  will  and  thought. 

And  to  himselfe  kcpeth  right  nought 

After  this  swift  it  is  good  reason 

He  3-euc  his  good  in  abandon. 

Id.     The  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  127. 

Moris  hir  Sonne  was  coroned, 

"Whiche  so  ferforth  was  abandoned 

Tt)  Christes  feith.  that  men  hym  calle 

Moris  the  christnest  of  all.—Gower.  .  Conf.  Am.  b.  ii. 

Further  John  a  man  of  perfecte  hollnes,  perceyuing  the 
enuious  affections  of  his  disciples,  to  thintent  that  he  might 
heale  their  weakness,  and  abundone  them  from  him  and 
deliver  them  to  Jesus  :  he  chose  out  of  them  two  ajtd  sent 
them  to  Jesus.— J/dart.     Erasmus'  Matthew,  c.  10. 

those  forreiners,  which  came  from  farre. 

Grew  great,  and  got  large  portions  of  land, 
That  in  the  realme  ere  long  they  stronger  arre, 
Then  they  which  sought  at  first  their  helping  hand. 
And  Vortiger  enforc't  the  kingdome  to  aband. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
'Tis  better  far  the  enemies  f  aband 
Quite  from  thy  borders,  to  a  forren  soile, 
Then  he  at  home,  thee  and  thy  countrie  spoile. 

Mir.  for  Magistrates,  p.  119. 
■R^at  when  Severus  old  did  vuderstand. 
All  pleasures  quite  and  ioyes  he  had  aband. 
Pursuing  warre.— /d.  p.  1 72. 

Beg.  Madame  wife,  they  say  that  I  haue  dream'd 
And  slept  aboue  some  fifteene  yeare  or  more. 

Lady.  I,  and  the  time  seemes  thirty  vnto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Shakespeare.    Tarn,  of  S.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Meanwhile  reviv'd 

Abandon  fear  :  to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair'd. 

Milton.     Par.  Lost,  b.  \\. 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused, 
With  languish'd  head  unpropt. 
As  one  past  hope,  adandon'd, 
And  by  himself  given  over. — Milton.    Scwson  Jooni^fes 


ABA 


;     It.   Ahhasarc ; 
See   Base,   and 


to  depres; 


■.Conf.Am.\,A. 


-Furd.  Laiys  Trial,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Emit.  Oh  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and  constant  queen, 
Abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative. 

Beau.  4-  Flelch.     Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

What  is  it  that  Sathan  can  despaire  to  perswade  men 
unto,  if  he  can  draw  them  to  an  unnatural  abandoning  of 
life,  and  pursuit  of  death.— ifa/i.    Occasionall  MedilAU. 

Then  thought  hee  it  also  time  to  send  an  ambassage 
unto  Archduke  Philip,  into  Flanders,  for  the  abandoning 
and  dismissing  of  Perkin.— £aco«.    Henry  VII.  p  126. 

Ror.  I  see  no  crime  in  her  whom  I  adore, 

Or  if  I  do,  her  beauty  makes  it  none  ; 

Look  on  me  as  a  man  abandoned  o'er 

To  an  eternal  lethargy  of  love. 

Dnjden.    Spanish  Friar,  Act  iv. 

Nor  let  her  tempt  that  deep,  nor  make  the  shore. 
Where  our  abandon'd  youth  she  sees, 

Shipwieck'd  inluxury,  and  lost  iu  ease.— Prior.  Orfe(1092). 

He  that  abandons  religion  must  act  in  such  a  contradic- 
tion to  his  own  conscience  and  best  judgment,  that  he  abuses 
and  spoils  the  faculty  itsell.— Watts.     Sermons. 
Cities  then 

Attract  us,  and  neglected  nature  pines 

Abandon'd,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. — Coioper.  Task.  b.  ii. 

When  thus  the  helm  of  justice  is  abandoned,  an  universal 
abandoning  of  all  other  posts  will  succeed. 

Burke.     On  Reg.  Peace.  Let.  4. 

They  amount  (says  he)  to  the  sacrifice  of  powers,  that 
have  been  most  nearly  connected  with  us;  the  direct  or 
indirect  annexation  to  France  of  all  the  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, from  Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh ;  an  immense  accession 
of  territory ;    and,  in  one  word,   the  abandonment  of  the 
independence  of  Europe.— /ti.  ib.  p.  81. 
ABA'SE.        1      Fr.  Ahhaiser 
Aba'sing,  n.    >  Sp.   Aba.rar. 
Aba'sement.  5  Abash,  infra. 
To  put  or  bring  low,  to  lower, 
degrade,  to  humble,  to  disgrace. 

Our  kynge  hath  do  this  tiling  amisse, 

So  to  ubesse  his  roialtee  ; 

That  euery  man  it  might  see. 

And  humbled  him  in  such  a  wise 

To  them  that  were  of  none  emprise.— G^ 

This  example  was  shewed  to  teache  vs,  howe  the  teachers 
of  Gods  worde  sliould  not  grutche  to  descend  from  their 
highnes  or  perfection,  and  abase  themselues  euen  to  the 
loTflines  of  the  weake,  thereby  to  wynne  very  many  to  theyr 
Lorde.— J7rfa«.    Erasmus,  S.  Marke,  c.  2. 

At  this  tyme  also,  the  kinges  maiestie,  with  the  aduice 
of  his  pri\-y  counsaile,  did  now  purpose  not  onely  the  aba- 
cijng  of  the  sayd  copper  moneys,  but  also  mcnt  wholly  to 
reduce  them  to  boUion,  to  the  intent  to  deliuer  fine  and 
good  monies  for  them.  The  peece  of  ix  pence  was  abaced 
to  sixpence.— Grn/toK.  Chroniele.    Ed.  VI.  an.  5. 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropt  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widdow  to  a  wofull  bed  ? 

Shakespeare.    Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

If  he  that  abases  the  prince's  coin  deserves  to  die,  what  is 
his  desert,  that  instead  of  the  tried  silver  of  God's  word, 
stamps  the  name  and  character  of  God  upon  base  brazen 
stufFof  his  o-nnl— Hales.    Remains,  Ser.  1. 


It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom  you 
speak  ivith  your  eye ;  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  precept ; 
for  there  may  be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts 
and  transparent  countenances :  yet  this  should  be  done  with 
a  demure  abasing  of  your  eye.— Bacon.    Essay  on  Cunning. 

Let  the  example  of  our  Lord's  humility  bring  down  the 
haughtiness  of  men  ;  and  when  we  consider  how  he  abased 
himself,  let  us  be  vile  in  oiir  own  eyes,  and  abhor  ourselves 
in  dust  and  asYies.—Tiltotson.    Works,  vol.iii.217.  Ser.  135. 

Absorb'd  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abas'd,  &  yet  aspire  to  Thee.— Cowper.  Retirement. 

Heaven  was  to  be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  by  the  austerities  and  abasement  of  a  monk,  not  by 
the  liberal,  generous,  and  spirited  conduct  of  a  man. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

AB.\'SH,  V.  ■)      The  past  tense  and  past  part. 

Aba'sument.  S  of  Abase  was  anciently  written 
Abaisit,  Abayschid ;  whence  the  word  Abash  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  :  and  is  applied  to  — 

The  feelings  of  those  who  are  abased,  depressed, 
disgraced,  humbled. 

In  Wicliff  it  is  applied  to— 

The  feelings  wliich  overpowered,  subdued,  the 
witnesses  of  the  miraculous  restoration  of  the 
damsel  by  Christ. 

Abasshe  is  found  in  Gowcr,  used  as  a  substan- 
tive,    See  Bash. 


ABA 

Now  is  Berwick  born  doun,  abaii 


is  that  ( 


,  p.  272. 


For  thi  heo  nat  a  baihsshed.  to  bydde  and  to  be  neody 

Sithe  he  tliat  wrouhte  al  the  worlde,  was  wilfuUiclie  neody. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  384 

And  anoon  the  damysel  roos  and  walkide  ;  and  sche  was 
of  twelve  yeer,  and  thei  weren  abayschid  with  a  great 
stoneying.—  Wiclif.    Mark.  c.  5. 

And  as  the  new  abashed  Nightingale, 

That  stinteth  first,  whan  she  beginneth  sing 

Whan  that  she  heareth  any  heerdes  tale, 

Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing. 

And  after  siker  doeth  her  voice  out  ring. 

Chaucer.     Troilus,  b.  iii.  fol.  173. 

Certes  (quod  she)  that  were  great  a  maruayle  and  an 
abashinge,  without  ende.— C/iaucer.    Boecius,  b.  iv.  p.  1. 

The  kynges  doughter,  whiche  this  sigh, 

For  pure  abasshe  drew  hir  adrigh. 

And  helde  her  close  vnder  the  bough, 

And  let  hem  still  ride  enough.— Goa-cr.    Con.  A.  h.  iv. 

The  town  restlesse  with  furie  as  I  sought, 

Th'  unlucky  figure  of  Creusaes  ghost, 

Of  stature  more  than  wont,  stood  fore  mine  cyen. 

Abashed  then  I  waxe  :  therewith  my  heare 

Gan  start  right  up  :  my  voice  stuck  in  my  throte. 

Surrey.     Virgile,  b.  ii. 

But  the  water  kepte  his  course,  and  wette,  at  length  the 
kynges  [Canute]  thyes ;  wherwith  ye  kynge  abasshed,  sterte 
backe  and  sayde,  all  erthly  kynges  may  knowe  that  theyr 
rs  be  vayne,  and  that  none  is  worthy  to  have  the  name 
kynge,  but  he  that  has  all  thynges  subiecte  to  his 
hestes.— Ja6i/aji,  c.  200. 


ABB 

1  Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is,  hut  to 
my  judgement,  your  Highncsse  is  not  entertained  with  that 
ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont;  there's  a  great 
abatement  of  kindnesse  appeares  as  well  in  the  generall 
dependants,  as  in  the  duke  himselfe  also,  and  your  daughter. 
Shakespeare.    Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

A  day 

Will  come  (hear  this,  and  quake,  ye  potent  great  ones) 
MTien  you  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a  judge, 
^Vho  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actions, 
AVithout  abatement  of  one  giain. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Laws  of  CancFy,  Act.  v 
Impiety  of  times,  chastity's  abator. 
Falsehood,  wherein  thyself  thyself  deniest  ; 
Treason  to  counterfeit  the  seal  of  nature. 
The  stamp  of  heaven,  impressed  by  the  highest. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
If  we  could  arrest  time,  and  strike  off  the  nimble  wheels 
of  his  chariot,  and  like  Joshua,  bid  the  sun  stand  stUl,  and 
make  opportunity  tarry  as  long  as  lie  had  occasion  for  it ; 
this  were  something  to  excuse  our  delay,  or  at  least  to  miti- 
gate or  abate  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  it. 

Tillotson.     Works,  vol.  i.    Ser.  14. 

The  triaU  hereof  (whether  men  weigh  heavier  dead  than 

alive)  cannot  so  well  be  made  on  the  body  of  a  man,  nor  will 

the  diii'erence  be  sensible  in  the  abate  of  scruples  or  dracms. 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

The  greatest  tyrants  have  been  those,  whose  titles  were 

the  most  unquestioned.    Whenever  the  opinion  of  right 

becomes  too  predominant  and  superstitious,  it  is  abated  by 

breaking  the  custom  :  thus  the  revolution  broke  the  custom 

of  succession.— Pa/ey.     Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

ABA'WED,  i.  e.   Abashed.     Fr.  Esbahi. 


Why,  then,  (you  prmces) 

Do  you  with  cheekes  abash'd  behold  our  workes. 
And  thinke  them  shame,  which  are  (indeed)  nought  else. 
But  the  protractiue  trials  of  great  loue, 
To  flnde  persistiue  constancie  in  men. 

Shakespeare.    Tro.  ^  Cres.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Yet  all  that  could  not  from  affright  her  hold, 
Ne  to  recomfort  her  at  all  prevail'd, 
For  her  faint  lieart  was  with  the  frozen  cold 
Benumb'd  so  inly,  that  her  wits  nigh  fail'd, 
And  all  her  senses  with  abashment  quite  were  quail'd, 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Basenesse  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men, 

especially  if  they  be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  pro,- 

'5n  in  a  common-wealth  :    then,  if  their  birth  be  not 

erable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their  fellows,  they  are 

much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Burton.    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  310. 
But  when  he  Venus  view'd  without  disguise, 
Her  shining  neck  beheld,  and  radiant  eyes  ; 
Awed  and  abash'd  he  tum'd  his  head  aside. 
Attempting  with  his  robe  his  face  to  hide. 

Congrece.    Homer.   Hymn  to  Venus. 
And  harsh  austerity,  from  whose  rebuke 
Young  love  and  smiling  wonder  shrink  away 
Abash'd  and  chill  of  heart,  with  sager  frowns 
Condemns  the  fair  enchantment. 

Akenside.    Pleasures  of  Imagination,  1).  iii. 

ABA'TE,  V.  ^  Vr.Abbatrc;  It.  Abbatcre;  Sp. 
Aba'te,  H.  \Abatir;  A.  S.  Seatan,  to  beat. 
Ada'tement.  r  The  word  exists  also  without  the 
Aba'ter.  J  prefix  A  ,■  though  more  limited 
by  modern  usage  in  its  application.      See  Bate. 

To  beat  or  press  down ;  to  cast  down  ;  to  lower, 
to  depress  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  reduce. 
The  kyng  did  samen  his  men,  to  abate  Grj-flj'n's  pride. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  C3. 

For  that  aSaicmcn/ he  chalenges  thorgh  right.— Id.  p.  278. 

As   God  saith,  the  hon-ible  divels  shul  gon  and  comcn 

upon  the  hedes  of  dampned  folk:  and  this  is,  for  as  moclie 

as  the  higher  that  they  were  in  this  present  lif,  the  more 

shul  they  be  abated  and  defouled  in  helle. 

Chaucer.  Personnes  Tales,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 
The  kynge  of  Scottes  wyth  all  hys  hoste  and  power  entered 
into  England:— and  planted  hys  siege  before  the  castell  of 
Norham,  and  sore  abated  the  walles.— iiaH.  Hen.VIII.  an.  5. 
He  [the  horsse]  breaketh  the  groude  wyth  the  hoffes  of 
his  fete  chearfully  in  his  strength,  and  runneth  to  mete  the 
hatnest  men.  He  layeth  asyde  all  feare,  hys  stomack  is 
not  abated,  neither  starteth  he  abacke  for  any  swerde. 

Bible,  London,  1539.  Job,  c.  39. 
irine,  who  with  suche  as  haue  fo- 
■i  sure  fro  the  abatemcnies  of  fortune. 
The  Golden  Bake,  ch.  xxv. 
He!.  I)  >  '  .:■  i;:  ■!  i.  <i!  long  and  tedious  night, 
Ai'iiif  I  I  !      (i.mforts  from  the  East, 

Tli.i!  I  \; Inns  by  day-light, 

FriMiM;,  ,iL     ,     1 re  companie  detest. 

.■>,...,;,,,.  ,:.v.     .Uid.  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Post.  I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vilde  men, 
Wlio  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixt,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  againe 
On  their  abatement.— Id.    CgmbcUnc,  Act  V.  sc.  4. 
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The 


as  abawed  for  marueile 
■  cuer  the  fairer  that  it  was 

a  bounden  in  loue's  laas. 
Chaucer.     The  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  p.  132. 


A'BBACY,  7t.^       Abbas  was  introduced  (says 

A'bbess.  \  Skinner)  intoEurope  from  Syria 

A'beev.  I  with  the  Christian  rehgion.    It 

A'ebot.  j  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  ^6i(T, 

Father.     The  appUcation  of  this  name  to  persons 

in  monasteries  was  resisted  by  St.  Jerome,  as  an 

infringement  of  the  command  to  "  call  no  man 

Father,  upon  the  earth." 

An   abbot ;    the  chief  or  head  of  a  •  religious 
order,  house,  monastery. 
Doztren  he  adde  al  so,  Cecyly  het  that  on 
The  eldeste,  that  was  at  Came  nonne  and  abbcsse. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  370. 
To  chyrche  and  to  pouere  men  he  zef  voist,  as  he  ssolde, 
To  ab'beyes  and  to  priorj'es  largjiyche  of  hys  golde. 

lb.  p.  383. 
For  the  abbot  of  Englond,  and  the  abbcsse  ys  nece, 
ShuUen  have  a  knok  on  here  crownes,  and  incurable  the 

wonde. — Piers  Plouliman,  p.  S4. 
And  in  this  time  was  geuen  vnto  the  kyng  by  the  consent 
of  the  great  and  fatte  abbottes,  all  religious  houses  that  were 
of  the  value  of  three  hundred  marke  and  vnder,  in  hope, 
that  their  great  monasteryes  should  haue  continued  still : 
but  euen  at  that  tyme  one  sayde  in  the  parliament  house, 
that  these  were  as  thomes,  but  the  graat  abbottes  were 
pulrifyed  old  okes,  and  they  must  needes  folowe. 

Grafton.    Chron.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  2G. 


ABBRE'VIATE,i)."|     It.Abbreviarei  Sp.Abre- 

Abbre'viate,  w.  I  viar: — from  Lat.  ZJrei'i's ; 

Abbrevia'tion.  >the    Gr.   Bpaxvt ;    A.  S. 

Abbrevia'tor.  I  Bracan,  to  break.     See 

Arbre'viature.         J  Abridge. 

To  break  or  make  short,  concise ;  to  shorten,  to 
abridge;  to_  bring  or  reduce  to  a  smaller  space  or 
compass  by  breaking  off,  or  removing  parts. 

In  .ill  thevr  wrytynge,  [the  Frenshe]  when  they  come  to 
any  mater  that  soundyth  any  thynge  to  theyr  honour,  it  is 
wTytten  in  the  longest  and  mocste  shewynge  manoure  to 
theyr  honour  and  worshyp.  But  if  it  sounde  any  thynge  to 
theyr  dishonoure,  than  shall  it  be  abreuyatyd  or  hyd,  that 
the  trouthe  shall  not  be  knowen.— JaJi/an.  Hen.  HI.  an.  2G. 

The  epistles  do  conteyne  counsayles  and  aduertisementes 
in  the  fourme  of  orations,  recytynge  diners  places,  as  wel 
out  of  the  olde  testament,  as  the  gospels,  as  it  were  an 
abbreuiate,  called  of  the  Grekes  and  Latines,  Epitoma. 

Elyot.     The  Governor,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

Of  this  Joseph,  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  also  his  abreuiator 
Justine  do  write  in  this  manner:  Joseph  was  the  yongest 
among  the  brethren,  whose  excellent  wit  they  fearing,  soldo 
him  vnto  straynge  marchauntes,  by  whome  he  was  brought 
into  EgN'pt.— Gra//o«.     Chron.  The  Third  Afle. 

The  Eg5-ptians  indeed  did  teach  religion  by  symbolical 
figures,  and  in  the  eastern  empire  their  laws  were  written 
with  characters  and  abbreviatures. 

Bp.  Taylor.    Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  lu.  c.  4. 


ABD 

At  the  creation  the  original  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons, 
but  after  the  flood,  their  propagation  issued  at  least  from  six  ^ 
against  this  we  might  very  well  set  the  length  of  their  lives 
before  the  flood,  which  were  abbreviated  after,  and  in  half 
this  space  contracted  into  hundreds  and  threescores. 

Brown.     Vulifar  Errours,  b.vi.  c.  G. 

This  book  was  composed  after  two  old  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  times  of  Ethelbert  and  Alfred,  and  was 
laid  up  as  sacred  in  the  church  of  Winchester ;  and  for  that 
reason,  as  graver  authors  say,  was  called  Liber  Domus  Dei, 
and  by  abbreviation,  Domesday  Book. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.     An  Introduction  to  the  Hist,  of  Eng. 

A'BCEDARY,  Abcedarian,  ov  Ahbecedarian,  a 
term  applied  to  those  compositions  whose  parts 
are  disposed  in  alphabetical  order ;  also  to  a  teacher 
of  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

This  [communication]  is  pretended  from  the  sympathy 
of  two  needles  touched  with  the  same  loadstone,  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  two  ahecedanj  circles  or  rings  with  letters 
described  round  about  them,  one  friend  keeping  one  and 
another  the  other,  and  agreeing  upon  the  hour  wherein 
they  will  communicate.— BroiOH.    VulijarErrours,  b.  ii.  e.  3. 

Hloses  received  the  first  alphahetarie  letters  in  the  table 

of  the  Decalogue  :  and  from  the  Hebrues  the  Phoenicians. 

Purchas.    Pilgrimaf/e,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

VTiien  he   [Thomas  Farnabie]  landed  in  Cornwall,  his 

distresses  made  him   stoop  so  low,  as  to  be  abcedarian, 

and  several  were  taught  their  horn-books  by  him. 

Wood.    Athena;  Oxonienaes. 

A'BDICATE,  V.  i      Fr.  Ahdiquer ;    It.  Ahdi- 

Abdication.  >c.are;     Sp.    Abdicar ;     Lat. 

A'nnicANT.  5  Abdicare,      f  Ah-dicare,  Gr. 

liK-rt,  right,)  to  go  from  a  right. 

To  go  from,  quit  or  leave,  put  away  from,  or 
deprive  of,  that  which  has  been  possessed  by  law 
or  right. 

To  resign,  to  disclaim,  to  renounce,  to  dispossess. 

O  Saviour,  it  was  ever  thy  manner  to  call  all  men  unto 
thee  ;  when  didst  thou  ever  drive  any  one  from  thee  ?  nei- 
ther had  it  been  so  now,  but  to  draw  them  closer  unto  thee, 
whom  thou  seemest  for  the  time  to  abdicate. 

Bishop  Hall.     Contemp.  Walke  vpon  the  Waters. 

2.sth  Jan.  1(588— 1689.— At  length  the  house  came  to  this 
grand  resolution  : — Resolved,  That  king  James  the  second, 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  and  other  ivicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become  vacant. 
Parliamentary  History.     An.  10S8-9. 

Grotius  himself,  and  all  the  authors  that  treat  of  this 
matter,  and  the  nature  of  it,  do  agree,  that  if  there  be  any 
word  or  action,  that  doth  sufliciently  manifest  the  inten- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  to  part  with  his  office,  that  will 
amount  to  an  abdication  or  renouncing.— /rf. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  parents  were  allowed  to 
bo  reconciled  to  their  children,  but  after  that  could  never 
(lirficn/e  them  again. — Potter.    Antiq.  of  Greece,  b.  iv.  c.  15. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 

And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there ; 

Old  Saturn  too,  with  upcast  eyes, 

Ueheld  his  abdicated  skies. 

Addison.     To  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr. 

The  mortification  of  unreasonable  desires,  the  suppression 
of  irregular  passions,  the  loving  and  blessing  our  enemies, 
the  renouncing  worldly  vanities  and  pleasiu-es,  the  re- 
joicing in  afflictions,  the  voluntary  abdication  of  our  estates 
m  some  cases,  yea,  exposing  life  itself  to  inevitable  hazard 
and  loss,  are  not  chimerical  propositions  of  impossible  per- 
formances ;  but  duties  really  practicable. 

Barrow.    Ser.  vol.  iii.  s.  2. 

■What  is  all  righteousness  that  men  devise  ? 

■\Vhat,  but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies  ? 

But  Chri.st  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  own, 

As  stoop  from  heav'u  to  sell  the  proud  a  throne. 

Cowper.     Truth. 

The  consequences  drawn  from  these  facts  (namely,  that 
they  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government ;  which 
abdication  did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the  king  him- 
self, but  also  of  all  his  heirs,  and  rendered  the  throne  abso- 
lutely and  completely  vacant)  it  belonged  to  our  ancestors 
to  determine. — Blackstone.    Com.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

ABDO'MINOUS.      'La.i.  Abdomen  .■    the  part 
of  the  body  covered  (Abditum,  Vossius). 
Daniel  eat  pulse  by  choice — example  rare  ! 
Heav'n  hless'd  the  youth,  and  made  him  fresh  and  fair. 
Gorgonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan, 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan. 

Cowper.     Progress  of  Error. 

ABDU'CE,  V.  ■)      Lat.  Abducere,  fAh-duc(re,J 
AnDu'cTioN.       )  to  lead  from. 
To  draw,  bring,  or  take  away  from ;  to  withdraw. 
The  noiui  is  much  used  bv  writers  on  English 


ABE 

law,  and  is  applied  to  the  forcible  taking  away  of 
a  wife  or  child;  and  to  common  kidnapping. 

If  beholding  a  candle,  we  protrude  either  upward  or 
downward  the  pupil  of  one  eye,  and  behold  it  with  one,  it 
will  then  appear  hut  single ;  and  if  we  abduce  the  eye  unto 
either  corner,  the  object  will  not  duplicate. 

Brown,     fulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

The  other  remaining  offence,  that  of  kidnapping,  being 
the  forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into 
another,  was  capital  by  the  Jenish  law. 

Blackstone.    Com.  b.  iv.  c.  15. 

ABE'AR,  V.  }    See  Bear.      Applied  to— 
Aue'ahvng.     )      The  bearing  or  carriage,  de- 
portment, conduct,  or  behaviour. 

The  noun  Abeari/np  has  been  succeeded  in  mo- 
dern writers  on  English  law  by  Abearance.  See 
Blackstone,  b.  iv.   c.'l8. 

Vpon  assurance  takjm  of  the  said  Hunyldus,  that  there 
after  he  shulde  be  of  good  aherynge  to  warde  the  kyng,  he 
clerely  forgaue  vnto  hyra  all  his  former  offence. 

Fabyan.     Crvnycles,  c.lSi. 
So  did  the  Faery  Knight  himself  abeare, 
And  stooped  oft,  his  head  from  shame  to  shield : 
No  shame  to  stoupe,  ones  head  more  high  to  reare. 
And  ranch  to  gaine,  a  little  for  to  yield  : 
So  stoutest  knights  doen  oftentimes  in  field. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 

ABE'CHED.  Abeched  (says  Skinner),  seems 
(from  the  context)  to  he— satkficd:  from  the 
French  Abbecher,  to  feed  (from  Bee,  the  Beak), 
as  birds  feed  their  young  by  inserting  their  beak. 

"  Abbecher.  To  feed  as'  birds  do  their  young  ; 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of."     Cotgrtrre. 

But  might  I  gotten  as  ye  tolde. 

So  mochel,  that  my  lady  wolde 

Me  fede  with  hir  gladde  semblaunt, 

Tliough  me  lacke  all  the  remenaunt. 

Yet  shoulde  I  somdele  ben  abeched. 

And  for  the  tyme  well  refresslied. — Gower.     Con.  A.  b.  v. 

ABE'D,  a.     On  bed.     (See  Bed.) 
Some  radde,  that  hii  ssoide  wende  in  at  on  hope, 
To  habbe  inome  hom  vnamied,  and  some  ahedde  aslepe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  547. 
Hir  kjTtell,  and  hir  mantell  eke. 
Abrode  vpon  his  bedde  he  spredde  ; 
And  thus  thei  slepen  both  a  bedde.—Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  v. 
The  sullen  night  had  her  black  curtain  spread, 
Low'ring  that  day  had  tarried  up  so  long, 
And  that  the  morrow  might  lie  long  abed. 
She  all  the  heav'n  with  dusky  clouds  had  hung. 

Drayton.    Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 

Delight  is  layd  abedd ;  and  pleasure,  past; 
No  sunne  now  shines ;  clouds  han  all  overcast. 

Spenser.     Shepherd's  Calendar. 


enough  to  make  away  the  child  that  should 

be  'bom.— North.    Plutarch,  p.  34. 

ABE'RRANCE.  )  Lat.  Ab-errare,  to  stray  or 
Aderra'tion.  >  wander  from.  A  wandering 
Abe'rring.  5  from.     See  To  Err. 

Applied  to  the  errors  or  mistakes  of  the  mind  ; 

Words  neither  much  nsed,  nor  much  wanted. 

For  though  there  were  a  fatality  in  this  year,  ["  the  great 
eUmactrical  year,  that  is,  si.xty-thrce"]  yet  divers  were, 
and  others  might  be  out  in  their  account,  aberring  several 
wayes  from  tlie  true  and  just  compute,  and  calling  that  one 
year,  which  perhaps  might  be  another. 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


ABH 


And  therefore  they  not  only  swarm  with  errors,  but  vices 
depending  thereon.    Thus  they  commonly  affect  no  mn- 
any  further  tlian  he  deserts  his  reason,  or  complies  wi 
their  aberrancies. — Id.    lb,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


So.  then  we  draw  near  to  God,  when,  repenting  us  of  our 
former  aberrations  from  him,  we  renew  our  covenants  with 
him.— Bishop  Hall.     Sermon.     James  iv.  8. 

D.  Boeten,  betteren  ;  Ger.  Bes- 
,.  Betan,  (meliorare, 
ddere,  says  Skinner.) 
to  make  better.  Ap- 
plied to  the  encouraging,  inciting,  assisting,  sup- 
porting, aiding,  causing  to  beat,  or  become  better. 
And  thus — 

To  better,  to  aid,  assist,  support — the  designs  of. 


ABE'T,  u.  ^  T).  Boeten, 
Are't,  n.  \  sercn;  A.  S. 
Abe'tment.  (  melius  redde 
Abe'tter.     J       To  better,  t 


But  in  this  kind,  to  come  in  brauing  armes, 
Be  his  owne  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  And  out  right  with  wrongs— it  may  not  be 
And  you  that  doe  abctt  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

Shakespeare.     Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  Cicero,  in  defence  of  his  own  na- 
tion, tells  vs,  our  people,  by  defending  their  associates, 
became  masters  of  the  world ;  but  I  would  willingly  be  in- 
formed, whether  or  no,  they  did  not  often  set  then-  associates 
to  complaine  without  a  cause,  or  abet  them  in  vnjust  quar- 
rels.—/Ta/iemi'K.    Apologie,  p.  452. 

I  would  represent  unto  his  Majesty,  that  when  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  their  excuse  should  cease,  namely,  these 
fresh  stirrings  so  near  them,  which  seemed  to  require  their 
abetment,  then  they  would  give  us  more  particular  satisfac- 
tion.—iJeiiyaiiS  Wottoniana,  p.  542. 

Yet  Christian  laws  allow  not  such  redress  ; 
Then  let  the  greater  supersede  tlie  less.; 
But  let  th'  abetters  of  the  panther's  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 

Dryden.     Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  3. 

That  which  demands  to  be  next  considered  is  happiness  ; 
as  being  in  itself  most  considerable  ;  as  abetting  the  cause 
of  truth  1  and  as  being  indeed  so  nearly  allied  to  it,  that 
they  cannot  well  be  parted. 

Wo'Jaston.    Religion  of  Nature,  sec.  2. 

Would  vou,  when  thieves  are  known  abroad, 
Bring  forth  vour  treasures  in  the  road  I 
Would  not  tiie  fool  abet  the  stealth. 
Who  rashly  thus  exposed  his  wealth  ? 

Gay.    Fables,  pt.  ii.  Fab.  12. 

ABHO'R,  1'.   ^       Vr.Abhorrer;  U.  Abhorrirc ; 
Abuo'rrence.   I  Sp.  Abhorecer;  Lat.  Ab-lwrrere. 
Abho'rrent.     (  Sec  Horroi-r.      Met. 
Abho'rrer.      J       To  dislike  or  detest,  to  loath, 
to  disdain,  to  abominate. 

But  sins  so  great  is  thy  delight  to  here 
Of  our  mishaps  and  Troyi^s  last  decay: 
Though  to  record  the  same  my  minde  abhorres, 
And  plaint  eschues :  yet  thus  wil  I  begyn. 

Surrey.     Virgile,  b.  li. 

For  he  that  rayleth  agajmste  an  other  man's  faultea 
appeareth  f\Tste  of  all  to  abknrre  from  those  vices,  wliicho 
he  misllketii  in  others.— (7da/i.    Erasmus.    St.  James,  c.  4. 

King.  I  mav  perceiue 
Tliese  cardinals  trifle  with  me  :  I  abhorre 
Tills  dilatory  sloth,  and  trickes  of  Rome. 

Shakespeare.    Henry  Fill.  Act  ii. 

Be  gentle  graue  vnto  me,  rather  on  Nylus  mudde 
Lay  me  starke-nak'd,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring ;  rather  make 
My  countries  high  pyramidts  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  vp  in  chaine- 


Id.    Ant.  and  Cleo.  Act  i 


.2. 


I  am  thine  Eme.  the  shame  were  to  me 
As  wel  as  the,  if  that  I  should  assent 
Through  mine  abet  y'  he  thine  honour  shent. 


Troilus,  b.  ii.  fol.  159. 


He  who  wilfully  abstains  from  marriage,  not  being  super- 
naturaUy  gifted ;  and  he  who,  by  making  the  yoke  of  marriage 
unjust  and  intolerable,  causes  men  to  abhor  it,  are  both  in  a 
diabolical  sin,  equal  to  that  of  Antichrist,  who  forbids  to 
marry.- JlfWtoji.     Tetrachordon. 

We  see  in  many  cases,  that  time  and  calmer  considera- 
tions, together  with  dilTerent  customs,  which,  (like  tlie  tide 
or  flood)  insensibly  prevail  over  both  manners  and  minds  of 
men  ;  do  oft  take  ofl'the  edge  and  keenness  of  men's  spirits 
against  those  things,  whereof  they  sometimes  were  great 
alhorrers.—Bp.  Taylor.     Arlif  Hands,  p.  134. 
Then  wanton  fulness  vain  oblivion  brought, 
And  God,  that  made  and  sav'd  thee,  was  forgot : 
While  gods  of  foreign  lands,  and  rites  aihorr'd. 
To  jealousies  and  anger  niov'd  the  Lord.  ,     ,  „    , 

Parnell.    Gift  of  Poetry. 

That  which  constitutes  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  male- 
volent, becomes  the  object  of  other  passions  to  a  worthy  and 
good-natured  man ;  for,  in  such  a  person,  wickedness  and 
vice  must  raise  hatred  and  oSAorrence. 

Fielding.     Covent  Garden  Journal,  Ao.  CI. 

Yet  from  Leonidas,  thou  wretch,  inur'd 

To  vassalage  and  baseness,  hoar.    The  pomp. 

The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 

I  spurn  abhorrent.    In  a  spotless  heart 

I  look  for  pleasure.— Giorcr.    Leonidas,  b.  x. 

This  leal,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  injudicious  profana 

tion,  so  Mwrrent  to  our  stricter  principles,  was  received 

with  a  very  faint  murmur,  by  the  easy  nature  of  polytheism. 

Gibbon.    Roman  Empire,  c.  3. 

•\^n)erever  the  church  and  court  party  prevailed,  addresses 
were  framed,  containing  expressions  of  the  lughest  regard 
to  his  Majesty,  the  most  entire  acquiescence  inhis  wisdom, 
the  most  dutiful  submission  to  his  prerogative,  and  the 
deepest  abhorrence  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  encroach 
upon  if,  by  prescribing  to  him  any  time  for  assembling  the 
parliament.  Thus  the  nation  came  '»  >'^<'.st.nguished  into 
petitioners  and  abhorrers.-Humc.    England.    An.  IGSO. 


ABI 

ABIDE.    ^       A.S.  Abidan,  Bidaii;    D.  Bey. 
Abi'der.       I  den,  to  bide. 

Abi'dino.      >     To  stay,  or  remain ;  to  delay,  to 
Abo'de.         I  tarry,  to  dwell,  to  continue,  to  wait, 
Abi'dance.  )  to  expect.    To  stay  under,  or  sup- 
port; to  bear  up  against,  or  endure, — with  forti- 
tude, good  temper,  kindness,  hope,  or  the  reverse. 


The  other  were  of  hem  y  war,  and  garkede  hem  ia  here 

syde, 
And  lette  arrae  here  ost  wel,  batail  forto  ahyde. 

Id.  p.  153. 

And  the  othir  day  he  entride  into  Cesarie,  and  Comelie 

ahorid  Ixem  with  his  cosyns  and  necessarie  frendts  that 

weren  clcpid  togidre.  —  Wiclif.     The  Dcdis  of  Apostlis,  c.  1 0. 

Lj-ue  sobreli  and  iustli  and  piteuousli  in  this  world. 
ahidynge  the  hlessid  hope  and  the  corayng  of  the  greet 
God,  and  of  our  Sauyour  lesu  Crist.— /d.     Tytc,  c.  2. 
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Quene  of  the  regne  of  Pluto,  derke  and  lowe, 
Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  min  herte  hast  kuowe 
Ful  many  a  yere,  and  wost  what  I  desire, 
As  kepe  me  fro  thy  vengeance  and  thin  ire, 
That  Atteon  aboughle  cruelly. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2305. 

So  goth  he  forthe,  and  toke  his  leue. 

And  thought  anone,  as  it  was  eue, 

He  wolde  doone  his  sacrilege, 

That  many  a  man  shuld  it  abedgc.—Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  v. 


Do  grete  diligence  (saith  Salomon),  in  keping  of  thy 
frendes,  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shal  lenger  abide  with 
thee,  than  any  tresor,  be  it  never  so  precious. 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  Milebeus. 

He  [Giovanni  Pietro  Pugliano]  said,  "  Soldiers  were  the 

noblest  estate  of  mankind,  and  horsemen  the  noblest  of 

adaiers."    He  said,  "  They  were  the  masters  of  war,  and 

ornaments  of  peace,  speedy  goers,  and  strong  abiders." 

Sidney.     Defence  of  Poesy,  p.  1. 
The  pacient  abyding  of  th>  righteous  shall  be  turned  to 
gladnesse,  but  the  hope  of  the  vngodly  shall  perish. 

Bible.    Lond.  1539.  Prov.c.\0. 
There  he  made  his   abode  fort^o  dayes  and  as  many 
nightes,  still  continuing  in  prayer  and  fastyng. 

Udal.     St.Marke.c.l. 

Aut.  I  cannot  tell,  good  Sir,  for  wliich  of  his  vertues  it 
was,  but  bee  was  certainly  whipt  out  of  the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices  you  would  say :  there's  no  vertue  whipt 
out  of  the  court ;  they  cherish  it  to  make  it  stay  there  ;  and 
yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Shakespeare.     Winter's  Tate,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Lor.  Sweete  friends ;  your  patience  for  my  long  afiode; — 
Not  I,  but  my  afihires  haue  made  you  wait. 

Id.     Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ji.  sc.  6. 

When  all  the  earth  shall  melt  into  nothing,  and  the  seas 
scald  their  finny  labourers  ;  so  long  is  his  abidance  [in  pur- 
gatory].-TAe  Puritan,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Abating  all  the  rueful  consequences  of  abiding  in  sin, 

abstracting  from  the  desperate  hazards  it  exposeth  us  to  in 

regard  to  the  future  life,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  abandon  it. 

Barrow.    Ser.  vol.  iii.  s.  17. 

When  he.  whom  e'en  our  joys  provoke. 

The  fiend  of  nature,  join'd  his  yoke. 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey, 

Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road. 
And  stopp'd  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his  rage  away. 

Collins.    Ode  to  Mercy. 

ABI'E,  is  very  variously  written.  By  Chaucer, 
Abc(jye,Ahei/e,  Abie ;  which  Tyrwhitt  says  is  Saxon, 
and  means  "  To  suffer  for."  In  Piers  Plouhman, 
Abeyge.  In  Gower,  Abcie,  Abedge,  Abidge.  In 
Chaucer,  are  found  the  participles  Abying]  Abini, 
Abought.  And  in  Gower,  also,  Abought.  Skinr.er 
adopts  the  verb.  To  buy  (in  preference  to  the 
A.  S.  Ahid-an,  to  abide),  as  the  more  simple  etymo- 
logy. In  Shakespeare  (infra),  Abide,  thus,  should 
be  Aby. 

In  all  the  examples  following,  "  buy  or  pay  for, 
dearly,  cruelly,  sorely,"  appears  to  be  the  meaning. 

Turne  we  thiderward,  and  delyuer  our  prisons, 

And  so  it  may  betide,  thei  salle  dere  abie 

My  [mine]  that  thei  hide,  my  men  in  prison  lie. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  159. 
Ac  for  the  lesynge  that  thow  Lucifer,  lowe  til  Eve 
Thow  Shalt  ahygge  bitere  quath  God.  and  bond  hym  with 
cheynes. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  363. 

Ther  dorste  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legge. 
That  he  ne  swore  he  shnld  anon  ahegge. 

Chaucer.     The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3936. 
Ye  fathers,  and  ye  mothers  eke  also, 
Though  ye  ban  children,  be  it  on  or  mo, 
Your  is  the  charge  of  all  hir  surveance. 
While  that  they  ben  under  your  governance. 
Beth  ware,  tliat  by  ensample  of  your  living, 
Or  by  your  negligence  in  chastising, 
That  they  ne  perish ;  for  I  dare  wel  saye. 
If  tliat  they  don,  ye  shul  it  dere  abeye. 

Id.     The  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  12034. 


j      AVhich  when  his  brother  saw,  fraught  with  great  griefe 

I      And  wrath,  he  to  him  leaped  furiously. 
And  fouly  said,  by  Mahoune,  cursed  thiefe. 
That  direfull  stroake  thou  dearely  shalt  aby. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  viii. 

Bar.  Fool-hardy  knight,  full  soon  thou  shalt  aby 
This  fond  reproach,  thy  body  will  I  bang. 
Beaum.ljFletch.  KnightoftheBurningPestle,Actm.  sc.l. 

De.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know. 
Lest  to  thy  perill  thou  abide  it  deare. 

Shakespeare.    Mid.  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

ABJE'CT,  V.     ^       Fr.  Abject;  It.  Abjetto;  Lat. 
A'dject,  adj.  Abject-urn,  past  part,  of  ab- 

A'bject,  n.  I  jicere,  (  Ab-jacere,)  to  cast, or 

Abje'ctedness.  V throw  away  from;    to   cast 
Abje'ction.  I  down. 

A'bjectly.  I      Abject,  v.  To  cast  away,  to 

A'bjectness.      )  cast  off  or  out,  to  cast  dov^'n. 
The  nouns,  adjective,  and  adverbs,  have  a  con- 
sequent application  to  that  which  is — 

Base,  lowly,  servile,  worthless,  despicable,  mean, 
contemptible. 

The  duches  desiring  to  knowe  wMche  wave  lady  Fortune 
turned  her  whele,  herynge  hym  to  be  repudiate  and  abiected 
oute  of  the  Frenclie  courte,  was  in  a  gteate  agony,  and  muche 
amased,  and  more  appalled.— /To/i.    Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 

For  that  offence  only  [disobedience]  Almighty  God  abjected 
Saul,  that  he  shulde  no  more  reigne  ouer  Israel. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.     The  Governovr,  c.  1. 

John  the  apostle,  was  now  of  late  in  a  certaine  yle  of  Licia 
called  Pathmos,  exiled  for  the  gospel- preaching,  and  made 
a  vile  abject  for  testifying  the  name  and  word  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  onely  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Bale.     Image  of  both  Churches. 

The  audacite  and  bolde  speche  of  Daniel  signifyeth  the 
abiection  of  the  kynge  and  his  realme. 

Joye.     The  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

Jesus  calleth  the  home  fro  this  affeccion,  to  ye  contem- 
placio  of  his  lowe  state  of  abieccio  in  this  world. 

Udal.     Luke  c.  9.  fol.  296. 
Christ  for  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage  here  was  a  most 
poore  man,  abiccting  and  casting  off  all  worldly  rule  and 
homm.— State  Trials.    2  Rich.  H.  iSSS.   Abp.  York. 
The  damzell  straght  went,  as  she  was  directed 
Vnto  the  rock ;  and  there,  vpon  the  soile 
Hauing  herselfe  in  wTctched  wise  abjected, 
Gan  weepe  and  waile,  as  if  great  griefe  had  been  aflTected. 
Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  9.  St.  9. 
Oh  noble  Lord,  bethinke  thee  of  thy  birth ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment. 
And  banish  hence  these  abiect  lowUe  dreames : 
Looke  how  thy  seruants  do  attend  on  thee. 
Each  in  his  office  readie  at  thy  becke. 

Shakespeare.     Tarn,  of  Sh.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
\A'e  are  the  queene's  abjects,  and  must  obev. 

Id.    Rich.  ill.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T' adore  the  conqueror?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

But  is  it  credible,  that  the  very  acknowledgment  of  our 
owne  unworthinesse  to  obtain,  and  in  that  respect  our  pro- 
fessed fearfulnesse  to  aske  any  thing,  otherwise  than  onely 
for  his  sake  to  whom  God  can  deny  nothing :  that  this  should 
be  termed  basenesse,  abjection  of  mind,  or  servilitie— is  it 
credible  t— Hooker.    Ec.  Pol.  b.  v.  §  47. 

It  abjected  his  [Wolsej-'s]  spirit  to  that  degree,  that  he  fell 
dangerously  sick  :  such  an  influence  the  troubles  and  sorrows 
of  his  mind  had  upon  his  body. 

Strype.    Memorials,  b.  i.  c.  15. 

To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways. 
Are  mortals  urg'd,  tlirough  sacred  lust  of  praise  ! 

Pope.     Essay  on  Criticism. 
Nor  did  he  sooner  see  the  hoy  approaching  the  vessel  than 
he  ran  down  again  into  the  cabin,  and,  his  rage  being  per- 
fectly subsided,  he  tumbled  on  his  knees,  and  a  little  too 
abjectly  implored  for  mercy. 

Fielding.     Voyage  to  Lisbon. 
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ABJU'RE,  tt.  ■)      Fr.   Abjurer ;    It.   Abj urate  • 

Abjura'tion.  )  Sp.  Abjurar ;  Lat.  Abjurare, 
(Abjurare,^  to  swear  from,  to  forswear.  See  the 
quotation  from  Hobbs. 

To  swear — (sc.) 

To  go  away  from,  or  leave:  to  disown,  to  dis- 
claim, to  renounce  (upon  oath). 

But  now  was  he  so  obstinate,  that  he  woulde  not  abiure  of 
log  time.  And  dyuers  daies  wer  his  iudges  fayn  of  their 
fauour  to  geue  bj-m  with  sufferance  of  some  his  best  frendes 
and  who  he  most  trusted  to  resort  vnto  him.  And  yet 
scantly  could  al  this  make  him  submitte  himself  to  make 
hys  abiuracion.—Sir  T.  More.     Works,  p.  214. 

In  this  season  were  banished  out  of  Southwarke  XII 
Scottes,  whiche  had  dwelt  there  a  long  season,  and  wer 
conueied  fro  parishe  to  parishe  by  the  constable,  like  men 
y'  liad  abiured  the  realme,  and  on  their  vttermost  garment 
a  wliite  crosse  before  and  another  behynd  them. 

Hall.    Chron.    Hen.  nil.  an.  14. 
For  euen  now 

I  put  my  selfe  to  thy  direction,  and 

Vnspeake  mine  own  detraction.     Heere  abjure 

The  taints  and  blames  I  laide  vpon  my  selfe 

For  strangers  to  my  nature. 

Shakespeare.     Mac.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Did  not  one  of  them  rather  leave  his  inmost  coat  behind 
him,  than  not  be  quit  of  thee !  Did  not  another  of  tliem 
deny  thee,  yea  abjure  thee  ?  And  yet  thou  sayest.  Go  tell 
my  brethren  l~Bp.  Hall.     Contemp.  The  Resurrection. 

Ph.  And  what  is  abjuration  ? 

La.  When  a  clerk  heretofore  was  convicted  of  felony,  he 
might  have  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  the  realm  ;  that  is,  by 
departing  the  realm  within  a  certain  time  appointed,  and 
taking  an  oath  never  to  return. 

Hobbs.    A  Dialogue  of  the  Common  Laws, 

And  thereupon  [he]  took  the  oath  in  that  case  provided, 
viz.  that  he  abjured  the  realm,  and  would  depart  from  thence 
forthwith,  at  the  port  that  should  be  assigiied  him,  and 
would  never  return  without  leave  from  the  king. 

Blackstone.    Com.  b.  iv.  c.  26. 

A  Jacobite,  who  is  persuaded  of  the  pretender's  right  to 
the  crown ,  cannot  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  or,  if  he  could, 
the  oath  of  abjuration  follows,  which  contains  an  express 
renunciation  of  all  opinions  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the 
exiled  family.— Pad?^.    Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  c.  18. 

ABLACTA'TION.  Lat.  (of  the  lower  age,) 
Ablactatus.  fAb-lacte,  depulsus),  driven  from  the 
milk  :  applied  (formerly)  met.  to  a  mode  of 
grafting.      See  the  quotation. 

Grafting  by  approach  or  ablactation  is  to  be  performed 
when  the  stock  you  would  graft  on,  and  the  tree  from  which 
you  would  take  your  graft,  stand  so  near  together  that  they 
may  be  joined.— Jl/i7;cr.     Gardener's  Did.    In  v.  Grafting. 

ABLAQUEA'TION.  Lat.  Ablaqiieatio .■  from 
Ablaqueare,  to  dig  about  and  lay  bare  the  roots  of 
trees.     Evelyn  affected  such  Latinisms. 

Now  is  the  time  for  ablaqueation,  and  lajing  bare  the 
roots  of  old,  unthriving,  and  over-hastily  blooming  trees ; 
stirring  up  new-planted  grounds,  as  directed  in  March. 

Evelyn.     The  Gardener's  Aim.  October. 

Ablaqueation  now  profitable,  and  to  visit  the  roots  of  oM 
trees,  purge  the  sickly,  and  apply  firesh  mould. 

Id.    November. 

ABLA'TION.  )      Fr.  Ablation;    Lat.  Ablatio; 

A'blative.  )  hom  Ablatum,  (See  Collatf,) 
taken  from — 

A  taking  away,  or  depriving. 

Ablative,  that  can  or  may  take  away. 

Prohibition  extends  to  all  injustice,  whether  done  by 
force,  or  fraud ;  whether  it  be  by  ablation,  or  prevention, 
or  detaining  of  rights  ;  any  thing,  in  which  injury  is  done 
directly  or  obliquely  to  om-  neighbour's  fortune. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Great  Exemplar,  p.  2,  §  37. 

But  where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  misopinion,  abla- 
tive directions  are  first  needfidl  to  unteach  error,  ere  we 
can  learne  truth. 

Bp.  Hall.     Sermon.     The  Deceit  of  Appearance. 


<:.     ~\       Goth.    Abal,    strength  :    and 
)'.      I  hence  the  Lat.  terminations 


in  ble.     See 


A'BLE, 

A'ble,  a  ^ 

A'blenes's.     \biVis,  and 

Abi'liment.    (  Tooke. 

Ari'litv.        I      To  give  force,  power,  strength; 

A'bly.  )  to  strengthen,  to  empower;  and, 

as  we  now  say,  to  enable. 

The  verb,  to  able,  appears  to  have  been  in  as 
common  usage  in  ancient  writers,  as  to  enable  is 
in  modern,  and  with  similar  applications. 

Hable  and  Hability  are  in  the  old  writers  as 
commonly  found  as  able  and  ability. 

That  if  God  willinge  to  schewe  his  wraththe,  and  to  maXe 
his  power  knowun,  bath  suffirid  in  greet  pacieuce  vessels  of 
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wraththe  able  into  deeth,  to  scliewe  the  richessis  of  his 
glotie  into  vessels  of  merci  wMche  lie  made  redi  into  glorie. 
Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  9. 
For  no  doute  to  dreade  to  oflfende  God,  and  to  loue  to 
please  him  in  all  thing  quyckeneth  and  sharpenetli  all  the 
wittes  of  Christes  chosen  people ;  and  abtetk  them  so  to 
grace,  that  they  joye  greatly  to  mthdrawe  their  eares,  and 
all  their  wittes  and  merabres  frome  all  worldly  delyte,  and 
from  all  fleschly  solace. 

State  Trials.  8  Hen.  IF.  1407.     William  Thorpe. 


And  ye  my  ladies  that  ben  trew  and  stable. 

By  way  of  kind  ye  ought  to  ben  able, 

To  haue  pity  of  folke  that  ben  in  paine. 

Now  haue  ye  cause  to  cloth  you  in  sable. 

Id.     The  Complaint  of  Mars,  fol.  32G. 

All  our  abilitie  or  sufficiencie  commeth  of  God.  And  so 
consequently,  it  commeth  not  purely  by  the  ministery  of  his 
vicarship,  that  he  is  enabled :  but  the  ablenesse  or  vnahle- 
nesse  of  him,  being  the  vicar  of  Christ,  commeth  to  him 
another  way  from  aboue. 

State  Trials.     6  Rich.  11.  1383.     John  Wickliffe. 

Vnto  one  he  gaue  v.  talentes,  to  another  ii.  and  to  another 
one ;  to  euery  ma  after  his  abilitie,  and  streight  way  de- 
parted.—Bi6/e,  1551.     S.  Matthew,  o.  25. 

Let  no  man  blame  our  nature  for  being  weake  and  faint, 
nor  laie  against  the  goddes  that  they  be  cruell ;  for  we  haue 
no  lesse  ablenes  to  doe  wel,  than  readines  to  doe  euil. 

The  Golden  Booke,  c.  3. 

A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  round 
'  Of  sage  and  sober  peeres,  all  gravely  gownd  ; 

Whom  farre  before  did  march  a  goodly  band 

Of  tall  young  men  all  able  amies  to  sound. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  h.  i.  can.  12. 

I  can  produce  a  man. 

Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 

All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 

All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  Hell ; 

Winning,  by  conquest,  what  the  first  man  lost, 

Hy  fallacy  surpris'd.— i)/i«o;!.    Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

Livia.  Whom  shall  we  choose 

As  the  most  apt  and  abled  instrument 
To  minister  it  [poison]  to  him  [Drusus]? 

B.  Jonson.     Sejanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Cres.  They  say  all  louers  sweare  more  performance  than 

they  are  able,  and  yet  reserue  an  ability  that  they  neuer 

performe ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and 

discharging  lesse  tlien  the  tenth  part  of  one. 

Shakespeare.     Trot,  and  Cres.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Never  liv'd  gentleman  of  greater  merit, 
Hope  or  abiliment  to  steer  a  kingdom. 

Ford.     The  Broken  Heart,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Natural  afiHHies  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning 
by  study.— Bacon.    Of  Studies,  Ess.  50. 

Certainly  the  force  of  imagination  is  wonderfull,  either  to 
beget  in  vs  an  ability  for  the  doing  of  that  which  wee 
apprehend  we  can  do,  or  a  disability  for  the  not  doing  of 
that  which  wee  concieue  wee  cannot  do. 

Hakewill.    Apologie,  p.  19. 
Henry  the  second  reigned  in  France  ;  Philip  the  second, 
in  Spain  :  princes  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  of  great  ambi- 
tion, of  great  talents,  and  seconded  by  the  ablest  ministers 
and  generals  in  Europe. 

Bolingbroke.    Remarks  on  the  Hist,  of  England. 
And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review), 
Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
The  mind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport, 
Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort, 
"Whose  wit  well  manag'd,  and  whose  classic  style. 
Give  truth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 

Cou'per.    Retirement. 

ABLEGA'TION,  !!.  La.t.  Abkgatio ;  from  Able- 
gare,  to  send  away,  to  dismiss.     See  Delegate. 
A  sending  away,  a  dismission,  a  dispersion. 
I  a 

to  be  able,  by  erecting  and  knitting  themselves  together  for 
a  moment  of  time,  to  bear  themselves  so  as  with  one  joynt 
contention  of  strength  to  cause  an  arbitrarious  ablegaiion 
of  the  spirits  into  this  or  that  determinate  part  of  the  body. 
Hen.  More.    An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.  11.  s.  7. 

ABLII'DE,  V.  Ab-ludere,  to  play  from. 

To  play  from,  or  out  of  tune ;  and,  thus,  to 
differ  ;  to  be  unlilie. 

Whereas  we  ought,  according  to  the  wise  advise  of  our 
Seneca  (not  much  ahtuding  from  the  counsell  of  that  blessed 
apostle,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  intercharged  letters) 
BO  to  possesse  them,  as  those  that  make  account  to  forego 
them ;  and  so  forego  them  as  if  we  possessed  them  still 

Bp.  Hall.     The  Balm  of  Gilead. 

So  Ambrose  interprets  that  place  of  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  "  He 
would  have  all  to  be  saved,"  saith  he,  if  themselves  will : 
for  he  hath  given  his  law  to^ill ;  and  excepts  no  man,  in 
respect  of  his  law  and  will  revealed,  from  salvation.  Neither 
doih  it  much  ablude  from  this,  that  our  English  divines  at 


Dort,  call  the  decree  of  God,  whereby  he  hath  appointed,  in 
and  by  Christ  to  save  those  that  repent,  believe  and  perse- 
vere, Decretum  annimciativum,  &c.—Id.     Via  Media. 

ABLU'TION,  re.  Fr.  Ablution ;  It.  Abluzione.- 
Sp.  Ablucioti;  Lat.  Ablatio;  from  abluere,  (.46- 
luere, )  to  wash  from. 

A  washing  offer  away  from;  cleansing,  purifying. 

Ablution  is  enumerated  in  B.  Jonson's  Alchemist 
as  one  of  the  vexations  of  metals. 

There  is  a  natural  analogy  between  the  ablution  of  the 
body  and  the  purilication  of  the  soul. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Worthy  Communicant. 

So  because  the  common  way  of  making  a  people  holy, 
was  to  adopt  them  into  the  protection  of  a  tutelary  God ; 
and  of  rendering  particulars  clear,  was  by  ablutions  and 
other  cathartic  rites  ;  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  assume 
the  titles  of  their  [the  Jews]  national  God,  and  regal  Go- 
vernor.—W'ariarion,  Ser.  5. 

Hearts  may  he  found,  that  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quick'ning  pow'r ; 
And  lips  unstain'd  by  folly  or  by  strife, 
^\^lose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flows 
A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. 

Cowper.     Conversation. 

With  us,  the  man  of  no  complaint  demands 
The  warm  ablution,  just  enough  to  clear 
Tlie  sluices  of  the  skin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sacred  from  indecent  soil. 

Armstrong.     Art  of  Health,  b.  iii. 

A'BNEGATE,  u.  ^      Ab-negnre     (quasi,     no 
Abnega'tion.  \agere,    says    Vossius),    to 

A'bnegator.  J  deny.     The  verb  is  used 

by  Dr.  Johnson  under  the  v.  abjure,  as  synony- 
mous with  it. 

Let  the  princes  be  of  what  religion  they  please,  that  is  all 
one  to  the  most  part  of  men  ;  so  that  with  abvegalion  of 
God,  of  his  honour,  and  religion,  they  may  retain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  court. 

Knox.    Letter  to  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland. 

A  serpentine  generation  wholly  made  of  fraud,  policies, 
and  practices  ;  lovers  of  the  world,  and  haters  of  truth  and 
godliness  ;  fighters  against  the  light,  protectors  of  darkness, 
persecutors  of  marriage,  and  patrons  of  brothels  ;  abnega- 
tors  and  dispensers  against  the  laws  of  God. 

Sir  E.Sandys.     State  of  Religion. 

ABO'ARD,  n.^      Onboard.     See  Board. 
Ano'Ro,  u.         I     To  Abord or  bord,Fr:  Aborder, 
or  Bo'rd.  j     To  come  or  go  on  board,-  to 

Abo'rd,  n.  J  approach,  to  accoast,  or  accost, 
and,  then,  to  address. 

And  afterwards,  a  great  wy-nde  and  tepest  arisyng  in  y^  sea, 
by  meane  wherof,  thair  shippes  might  no  longar  tary  there, 
for  that,  that  it  was  a  place  wt  out  porte ;  one  part  of  the 
emharqaed  theself.  And  passing  bifore  a  rokky  place,  called 
Ithis,  they  came  to  ahorde  in  the  porte  of  Philie. 

Nicolls.     Thucydides,  fol.  53. 

And  whe  we  had  gotte  a  shippe  yi  wolde  sayle  vnto  Phe- 
nices,  we  went  aborde  in  to  it,  and  set  forth. 

Bible,  Land.  1539,  Acles,  c.  21. 

Resolv'd  he  said  :  and  rigg'd  with  speedy  care, 

A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipp'd  for  war. 

The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he  stor'd ; 

And  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 

Dryden.     Cymon  and  Iph. 

We  left  this  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  were 
again  conveyed,  with  more  sunshine  than  wind,  aboard  our 
ship. — Fielding.     Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

I  would  at  the  same  time  penetrate  into  their  thoughts, 
in  order  to  know  whether  your  first  ahnrd  made  that  advan- 
tageous impression  upon  their  fancies,  which  a  certain 
address,  air,  and  manners,  never  fail  doing. 

Chesterfield.    Let.  18G. 

A30'DE,  v.\      See  to  Bode,  and  to   Fore- 

Abo'dance.     I  bode. 

Abo'dement.  I      To  see  or  discern ;  to  shew  or 

Abo'ding,  n.  J  exhibit  some  external,  superfi- 
cial appearance,  sign  or  token,  from  which  we 
infer  good  or  ill. 

Nay,  such  abodes  ben  nat 


Edw.  Tush,  man,  aboadments  must  not  now  aflright  vs. 
By  faire  and  foule  meanes  we  must  enter  in. 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repaire  to  vs. 

Id.     lb.  Act  iv.  sc.  7 

For  he  [Bishop  Felix]  brought  all  the  province  unto  th 
faitli,  and  workes  of  iustice,  and  in  the  end  to  rewarde  o 
perpetuall  blessednesse,  according  to  the  abodement  of  his 


What  strange  ominous  obodings  and  fears  do  many  times 
on  a  sudden  seize  upon  men,  of  certain  approaching  evil.-*, 
where-of  at  present  there  is  no  visible  appearance. 

Bp.  Bull.     Works,  ii.  489. 

ABO'LISH,  u.  ^  Ft.  Abolir;  It.  Abolire ; 
Abolishment.  I  Sp.  Aboler ;  Lat.  Abolere ,- 
Aboli'tion.  I  Gr.  OA.ew,   oAAu/ui,   to   hurt, 

Aboli'tionist,  n.J  to   destroy.       See   Vossiuj, 

Perizonius,  on  iSanctius. 

To  destroy,  to  deprive  of  power ;  to  annul,  to 

abrogate ;  to  annihilate. 

Abolitionist  is  a  modern  word,  lately  of  frequent 

use. 

The  inhahitauntes  of  the  north  partes  being  by  the  mesnes 
of  certayne  abbottes  and  ignorant  priestes  not  a  little  stirred 
and  prouoked  for  the  suppression  of  certain  monasteries, 
and  for  the  extirpacion  and  abholishyng  of  the  byshopjie  uf 
Rome,  saiyng,  see  frendes  nowe  is  taken  from  vs  fower  of 
the  vii.  sacramentes,  and  shortly  ve  shall  lese  the  other  thrc 
also  i  and  thus  the  fayth  of  holy  churche  shall  vtteriy  be 
suppressed  and  ubholished.—IIall.     Hen.  nil.  an.  28. 

Thus,  M.  Hardinge,  it  is  plaine  by  the  judgment  of  your 
owne  doctors,  that  were  your  auriculare  confession  quite 
abolish'd,  yet  might  the  people  notwithstandinge  haue  ful 
remission  of  theire  sinnes. 

Jewel.    Befenee  of  the  Apologie,  p.  U3. 

He  hath  given  it  them  moreoucr  to  doe  these  thinges 
to  his  glory,  throgh  the  agreement  of  faith  that  they  haue 
in  the  vnitie  of  his  godly  truth,  to  the  abolishment  of  all 
sects,  false  prophets,  and  coniurers  of  Egipt. 

Bale.     Image  of  bothe  Churches,  pt.  ii. 

r.atlier  so  farre  are  we  from  thabolishemeni  or  thappay- 
ryng  of  the  authoritie  of  the  lawe,  that  we  muche  more 
maintaine  and  estabhshe  it. —  Udal.    Rom.  c.  3. 

Now  to  thentent  that  ye  may  yet  farther  percieue  and  se, 
that  they  hy  the  distruccion  of  the  clergy,  meane  the  cleie 
abolgcion  of  Christes  faith  :  it  may  like  you  to  conferre, 
and  compare  together  ii  places  of  hys  beggars  bill. 

Sir  T.  More.     Works,  p.  311. 


But  is   nowe  made  manifest  hy  the  appearing  of  our 

Sauiour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 

brought  life  and  immortaUtie  vnto  life  through  the  gospel. 

Id.     2  Timotheus,  i.  10. 

With  silly  wcake  old  woman  thus  to  fight  ;— 
Grsat  glory  and  gay  spoile  sure  hast  thou  got. 
And  stoutly  prov'd  thy  puissaunce  here  in  sight  | 
That  shall  Pyrrhocles  well  requite,  I  wot. 
And  with  thy  bloud  abolish  so  reproachefull  blot. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Mol.  That  vow  perform'd,  fasting  shall  be  abolish'd: 
None  ever  serv'd  Heav'n  well  with  a  starv'd  face 
Preach  abstinence  no  more ;  I  tell  thee,  Mufty, 
Good  feasting  is  devout. 

Dryden.    Bon  Sebastian,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Though  he  [the  Church  of  England  man]  will  not  deter- 
mine whether  episcopacy  be  of  divine  right,  he  is  sure  it  is 
most  agreeable  to  primitive  institution,  fittest  of  all  others 
for  preserving  order  and  purity,  and  under  its  present  re- 
gulations best  calculated  for  our  ci\'il  state:  he  should 
therefore  think  the  abolishment  of  that  order  among  us, 
would  prove  a  mighty  scandal  and  corruption  to  our  faith. 
Swift.     Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man. 

The  abolition  of  Spiritual  Courts  (as  they  are  called) 
would  shake  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  establish 
ment  is  erected. 

Warburton.    Alliance  between  Church  and  State. 

ABO'MINATE,u.^      Fv.  Abominer ;    It.  Abo- 
Abo'minaele.  I  niinare;       Sp.    Abominar ; 

Abo'minableness.    I  Lat.  Abominari.   (Ab-omi- 
Abo'minably.  {nari,  omen  velut  oremen. 

Abomina'tion.  I  Festus,)  to  turn  from,  as 

Abo'miner.  J  a  bad  omen.     Malum  omai 

deprecari.     Junius. 

To  turn  from  as  ill  omened.     To  loath  or  ahl'.cr, 

hate  or  detest,  to  accurse  or  execrate. 

Thei  knowlochen  that  thei  knowen  god,  but  hi  dedis  Ihei 
denyen  whanne  the;  ben  abomynable  and  unbileefful  and 
repreuable  to  al  goodwerk. —  Wiclif.     Tyte,  c.  1. 

And  he  scide  to  hem,  ye  it  ben  that  justifyen  you  bifore 
men ;  but  God  hath  knowen  youre  herds,  for  that  that  is 
high  to  men  :  is  abhomynacioun  bifore  God 

lb.    Luke,  c.  Ifi. 

Al  whom  therfore  by  the  whole  thnusande  on  an  heapo 
(for  no  fewer  he  nombreth  them)  dothe  thys  dj-uelyshe 
dronken  soule  aborninablye  blaspheme,  and  calleth  them 
lyars  and  falsefiers  of  scripture,  and  maketh  them  nc  better 
then  Aiaffe.—Sir  T.  More.     Works,  p.  679. 


If  the  sins  be  not  utterly  detested  and  abomined,  this  is 
a  contradiction  to  this  first  branch  of  our  vow  of  baptism. 
Hammond.     Works,  (Pract.  Catechism,)  vol.  i.  p.  118. 


to  be  guilty  ai.—Id.    lb.  vol.  iv.  fol.  643.  Ser 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 
Pen'erse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable,  inutterable.  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
That  very  action  for  which  the  swine  is  abominated,  and 
looked  upon  as  an  unclean  and  impure  creature,  namely, 
wallowing  in  the  mire,  is  designed  by  nature  for  a  very 
good  end  and  use  ;  not  only  to  cool  his  body,  but  also  to 
suffocate  and  destroy  noisome  and  importunate  insects.  * 

Ray.  Wisdom  of  God. 
Such  honour  [lip-honour]  is  indeed  no  honour  at  all,  but 
impudent  abuse,  and  profane  mockery:  for  what  can  be 
more  abominably  vain,  than  for  a  man  to  court  and  cajoul 
him  who  knows  his  whole  heart,  who  sees  that  he  either 
minds  not,  or  means  not  what  he  says  ? 

Barrow.  Scr.  vol.  i.  s.  4. 
If  envy  is  thus  confessedly  bad,  and  it  be  only  emulation 
that  is  endeavoured  to  be  awakened  in  children,  surely 
there  ought  to  be  great  care  taken,  that  children  may  know 
the  one  &om  the  other.  That  they  may  abominate  the  one 
as  a  great  crime,  whilst  they  give  the  other  admission  into 
their  minds.— iam.    Serious  Call. 

ABO'RT,  V.     ^       It.  AboTiirc,   ahortivo;    Sp. 

Abo'rt,  n.  Ahortivo ,-     Fr.  Ahortif:    from 

Abo'rtion.  Lat.  Abortus,  part,  pastof  .,-lio- 

Abo'rsement.     I  riri.   See  Origin,     f  Ab-cTiri,J 

Abortive.  fto  rise  from;  applied  to  that; 

Abo'rtive,  adj.      quod  non  sittcmpestive  ortum; 

Abo'rtivelt.         which  has  arisen  out  of  season. 

Abo'rtment.  )  To  rise  or  spring  from  ;  un- 
seasonably, untimely  : — To  produce  or  bear  pre- 
maturely or  unnaturally ;  to  miscarry,  or  fail  in 
bearing  the  full  time. 

For  it  [Parliament]  is  aborted  before  it  was  born;  and 
nullified  after  it  had  hem^.—Eeliquia:  Wottoniance,  p.  431. 

And  Julia  [the  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  wife  of 
Pompey],  a  little  before  d}ing  of  an  abort  in  childbed,  toge- 
ther with  the  infant  she  bare ;  it  lay  thenceforth  open  and 
clear  in  every  man's  eye,  that  •  •  •  •  »  there  would 
ensue  but  a  dry  and  sandy  friendship  between  them.— 
B.  p.  241. 

The  latter  c.isuists  »  •  •  •  •  justly  hold,  that  to 
give  any  such  expelling  or  destructive'  medicine,  with  a 
direct  intention  to  work  an  aborscment,  whether  before  or 
after  animation,  is  utterly  unlawful  and  liighly  sinful. 

Bp.  Hall.     Cases  of  Conscience. 

The  Kke  may  be  said  of  the  other  law  ol  J rislotle  con- 
cerning abortion  or  the  destruction  of  a  childe  in  the 
mother's  wombe,  being  a  thing  punished  severely  by  all 
good  lawes,  as  injurious  not  onely  to  nature,  but  also  to  the 
common-wealth,  wliich  thereby  is  deprived  of  a  designed 
citizen. — Hakewill.    Apologie,  i).  317. 

Thou  eluish  mark'd  abortive  rooting  hogge, 

Thou  that  was  seal'd  in  thy  natiuitie 

The  slaue  of  nature,  and  the  sonne  of  helL 

Shakespeare.    Richard  III.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  power,  your  grace,  can  above  nature  give. 

It  can  give  power  to  make  ahortires  live.— Cowley.  Poems. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  to  represent  in  what  state 
of  things  our  pardon  stands  here;  and  that  it  is  not  only 
conditional,  but  of  itself  a  mutable  elfcct,  a  disposition 
towards  the  great  pardon,  and  therefore  if  it  be  not  nurs'd 
and  maintain'd  by  the  proper  instruments  of  its  progres- 
sion, it  dies  like  an  abortive  conception,  and  shall  not  have 
that  immortaUty  whither  it  was  designed. 

JSp.  Taylor.     Of  Repentance,  c.  3.  sec.  6. 

Round  him  [Bays]  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay. 

Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play: 

Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  ffead. 

That  slipp'd  tlu-ough  crags  and  zig-zags  of  the  head. 

Pope.     Dunciad,  b.  i. 

Any  enterprize  undertaken  without  resolution,  managed 
■without  care,  prosecuted  without  vigour,  will  easily  be 
dashed  and  prove  abortive,  ending  in  disappointment, 
damage,  disgrace,  and  dissatisfaction. 

Barrow.     Ser.  vol.iii.  s.  18. 

Or,  if  abortively  poor  man  must  die. 

Nor  reach,  what  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  dreaiH 

Young.     J'he  Complaint,  Night  7. 

ABO'VE,  prep.  A.  S.  Bufmi—Be-ufaH.  Bove, 
top  or  head.  R.  Brunne,  and  the  elder  En<;lish 
authors  write  it,  Abouen—Abowen.  In  R.  Glou- 
cester and  R.  Brunne,  it  is  applied  as  uppermost 
or  superior  in  rank  and  power,  &c. ;  and  beneath, 
(,qv.)  is  opposed  to  it.     See  Over,  Up. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  above  as  a  preposition 
and  an  adverb  :  but  the  meaning  remains  the  same. 


ABO 

It  is  much  used  in  composition.     ./4ioye-board 
has  a  metaphorical  application  to — 

That  which  is  uncovered,  unconcealed,  undis- 
guised. 
Nye  ger  he  was  thus  in  thys  lond  in  bataile  &  in  wo, 
An  ofte  sythe  aboue  was,  and  bynethe  oftan  mo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  264. 
&  God  sent  him  tokenyng  on  nyght  als  he  slope, 
Dat  he  suld  fynd  a  palmere  orly  at  morn, 
At  the  south  gate,  alone  as  he  was  born. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  32. 

■Wherfore,  Melibeus,  this  is  oure  sentence ;  we  conseille 
you,  aboven  alle  thing,  that  right  anon  thou  do  thy  diligence 
in  keping  of  thy  propre  persone,  in  swiche  a  wise  that  thou 
ne  want  non  espic  ne  watche,  thy  body  for  to  save. 

Chaucer.     Tale  of  Melibeus. 

On  Lord,  on  faith,  on  God  withouten  mo, 

On  Cristendom.  and  fadir  of  all  also 

Aboven  all,  and  over  all  every  wher: 

Thise  wordes  all  ■with  gold  >'writen  were. 

Id.     The  second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15678. 

And  thus  thou  might  wel  vnderstonde 

My  Sonne,  if  thou  art  suche  in  loue, 

Thou  might  not  come  at  thj-n  aboue 

Of  that  thou  woldest  wel  acheue. — Gower.     Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

I'll  sing  the  mighty  riddle  of  mysterious  love. 

Which  neither  wretched  men  below,  nor  blessed  spirits 

With  all  their  comments  can  explain  : 

How  all  the  ivhole  world's  life  to  die  did  not  disdain ! 

Cowley.     Christ's  Passion. 

They  that  speak  ingenuously  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
say,  that  a  bishop  is  a  great  presbyter,  and  during  the  time 
of  his  being  bishop,  above  el  presbyter ;  as  your  president  of 
the  college  of  physicians  is  above  the  rest,  yet  he  himself  is 
no  more  than  a  doctor  of  physic— Se/rfe/i.     Table  Talk. 

And  sure  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 

Can  teach  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine  ; 

A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  try'd  ; 

Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride. 

Pope.    Ep.  to  Earl  Mortimer. 

The  religion  of  the  gospel  is  spiritual :  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  made  it,  was  carnal.  The  gospel  places 
morality  above  rites  and  ceremonies  :  the  Jews  preferred,  in 
their  practice  at  least,  the  ritual  law  to  the  moral. 

Jortin.     Discourses,  Dis.  1. 


ABO'UND,  V.  "\  Fr.  Abonder;  It.  Abandare ; 
Abo'unding.  I  Sp.  A biindar ;  hat.  Abmulare ; 
Abi'ndance.  \(Ah-unda,j  from  a  wave. 
Abu'.ndant.  I  To  come  or  be,  to  flow,  to 
Abi'ndantlv.  )  overflow,  in  great  quantity  or 
number ;  as  waves  from  the  sea ;  to  be  rich, 
copious  or  plentiful. 

And  god  is  myghti  to  make  al  grace  ahounden  in  ghou, 
that  ghe  in  all  thingis  euennore  han  al  sufficience  and 
abounde  into  al  good  werk  as  it  is  writnn.  he  delide  abrood, 
he  ghaf  to  pore  men :  his  rightwysnesse  dwellith  t 
ende.—  Wiclif.     2  Conjnth.  c.  9. 

And  he  seide  to  hem,  se  ye  and  be  ye  war  of  alle  • 
for  the  lyf  of  a  man  is  not  in  the  abnndaunce  of  the  thingis, 
which  he  weeldith.— W.    Luk.  c.  12. 

And  britheren,  we  preicn  ghou,  that  ghe  knowe  hem  that 
traueilen  among  ghou,  and  ben  soucreyns  to  gliou  in  tlie 
lord,  and  techen  ghou  that  ghe  have  hem  aboundannili  in 
charite,  and  for  the  werk  of  hem  haue  ghe  pees  with  hem. 
Id.     1  Tessal.  c.  5. 
Ther  as  a  wedded  man  in  his  estat, 
Liveth  a  lif  blisful  and  ordinal 
I'nder  the  yoke  of  mariage  ybound  : 
Wel  may  his  herto  in  joye  and  blisse  abound. 
For  who  can  be  so  buxom  as  a  wif  ? 

Chaucer.     The Marcbnnir,  Tnt-.  v  'iicr 
Euery  wight  in  soche  yearthly  weale /.'/'  '    ': 

noble,  precious,  benigne,  and  wise,  to  (ioi  : 

any  degree  that  men  liim  set,  all  be  it  tli.i;  ,  ::i 

the  contrary  of  all  tho  thinges  ;  but  he  thu  -  n  n.  i,r;-  i  -  > 
w'ell  him  behaue,  and  hath  vertue  haboundont,  in  nianifolde 
manners,  and  he  not  wealthed  with  soch  yearthly  goodes  is 
holde  for  a  foole,  and  saide  his  witte  is  but  sotted. 

Id.  Test,  of  Love,  h.i. 
The  bodily  marchandize,  that  is  leful  and  honest,  is  this, 
that  ther  as  God  hath  ordeined,  that  a  regne  or  a  contree  is 
suiilsant  to  himself,  than  it  is  honest  and  leful,  that  of  the 
liiilmundaunce  of  this  contree  men  helpe  another  contree 
llKit  is  nedy;  and  therfore  ther  must  be  marchants  to  bring 
fro  on  contree  to  another  hir  marchandise. 

Id.     The  Personcs  Tale. 
Sewerly  tlie  scripture  aboundelh  with  examples,  teching 
vs,  all  present  and  longe  felicite  to  be  grettly  suspect. 

Joije.     The  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 
There  did  I  see  our  conquer'd  fathers  fall 
Before  the  English,  on  th.at  fatal  ground, 
When  as  to  ours  their  number  was  but  small. 
And  ^v1tll  brave  spirits  France  ne'er  did  more  nbonnd. 

Drayton.     Battle  of  .iyincourt. 


ABR 

She  [Fortune]  eyther  giues  a  stomack,  and  no  fooda 
(Such  are  the  poore  in  health),  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomack,  (such  are  the  rich. 
That  haue  aboundance  and  enjoy  it  not.) 

Shakespeare.    2  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.4. 
He  goes  lightly,  that  wants  a  load.     If  there  be  more 
estate.— £/).  Hall.     Co'nt.    Herod  and  the  Infants. 
The  elements  due  order  here  maintain. 
And  pay  their  tribute  in  of  warmth  and  rain  : 
Cool  shades  and  streams,  rich  fertile  lands  abound, 
And  Nature's  bounty  (lows  the  seasons  round. 

Otwaij.     Windsor  Castle. 
The  Romans  abounded  with  little  honorai-y  rewards,  that 
without  conferring  wealth  or  riches  gave  only  place  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  person  who  received  them. 

Guardian.    No.  96. 

Through  the  lighten'd  air 

A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Ditfusive,  tremble  ;  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a  glittering  robe  of  joy. 
Set  o'S  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray. 
Invests  the  fields  ;  and  Nature  smiles  reviv'd. 

Thomson.    Summer, 
Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  hath  proved  abundantly  to  my 
satisfaction,  that  no  men  are  born  to  be  slaves  except  bar- 
barians :  and  these  only  to  such  as  are  not  themselves  bar- 
barians.— Fielding.     Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

ABO'UT,  prep,  and  adv.  A.  S.  Abutan,  abuta. 
On  buia.  On  boda.  Boda,  the  first  outward  ex- 
tremity or  boundary  of  any  thing.  It  is  variously 
written — Abouten,  Aboute,  About.     See  Abut. 

About  is  applied  to: — the  edge  or  border  ap- 
proached, or  first  come  to ;  the  circuit,  the  circum- 
ference ;  time  approaching,  any  act  or  event 
approaching  or  upon  the  point  of  being  done  or 
coming  to  pass ;  to  nearness,  proximity.  It  i.s 
classed  by  Wilkins  among  those  local  prepositions 
which  respect  space  in  general,  and  which  relate 
both  to  motion  and  rest,  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
mediate space  betwixt  those  terms,  either  direct 
or  indirect. 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  land,  ich  weHe  of  eche  lond  best 

Yset  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  West. 

De  see  goth  hym  al  aboute,  he  stent  a 


Ii.  Gloucester, 


Goggomagog  was  a  geand  swithe  prete  and  strong, 
A  boute  four  and  twenti  fet  me  seitli  he  was  long. 

IJ.  p.  2J. 
And  knytte  it  [a  bell]  on  a  coler. 
And  honge  [it]  aboute  the  cattys  halse. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  9. 
For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif. 
And  God  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I  have  stonden  in  ful  gret  degree, 
Abouten  lordes  of  ful  high  estat ; 
Yet  had  I  never  with  non  of  hem  debat, 
I  never  hem  contraried  trewely. 

Chaucer.     The  Marcliantes  Tale,  v.  5370. 
Thou  blinded  God  (quod  I)  forgeue  me  this  offence. 
Unwillingly  I  went  about,  to  malice  thy  pretence. 

Surrey.     Complaint  of  a  Louer,  f^-c 
VThol  WTiat  an  asse  am  I  ?  I  sure,  this  is  most  brauc. 
That  I,  the  Sonne  of  the  Deere  nuirthered, 
Prompted  to  my  reuenge  by  heaven,  and  hell. 
Must  (hke  a  whore)  vnpacke  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion  ?    Fye  vpon't,  toh.— About  my  hraine. 

Shakespeare.     Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Fac.  I ;  if  I  can  strike  a  fine  hooke  into  him  now  ; 
The  Temple  church  ;  there  I  have  cast  mine  angle. 
WeU,  pray  for  me.     I'll  about  it. 

Jonson.    Alchemist,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortal  good. 
Or  the  unseen  genius  o( tUewooA.— Milton.  IlVenseroso. 

Meditate  and  inquire  with  great  diligence  and  exactness 
into  the  nature,  properties,  circumstances,  and  relations  of 
the  particular  subject  rhnnt  which  you  judge  or  agree.  You 
should  stirvey  a  quistiim  rmiud  nh,„ii.  and  on  all  sides,  and 
extend  your  views  :is  i.  :  .,-  ;  --  i'  :  ■  in  iverj-  thing  that  has 
a  connexion  with  it.  /         ..  rt.  iii.  c.  4. 

First,  for  your  \n-i  ■,,>;:;■     \\  liml. 

That's  fenc'd  aboiii  .•<..'.    I,,  iin.i  ;,M,n  the  wind; 

For  winds  divert  them  in  their  liii;ht,  and  drive 


ABR.A'DE. 

Abra 
Abr.i'sion, 


E.^       Fr.  Abra 

>(Ab-Tadcre, 

.  J  See  Erase. 


Abradant ;  Lat.  Abraderr, 
)  to  rub  or  scrape  oil'. 


So  in  the  great  body  of  the  earth  such  protuberances  may 
be  thrust  out.  and  gradually  increased,  though  not  so  easily 
perceptible  in  one  age,  and  by  this  means  there  may  be  a 


ABR 


The  fourth  in  white  is  Apheleia,  a  njanph  as  pure  and 
simple  as  the  soule,  or  as  an  abrase  table,  and  is  therefore 
called  Simplicitie. — B.  Jorison.    Cynthia  s  Mevells,  p.  22G. 

Earth  has  its  great  gravity,  loose  connexion,  and  less 
attraction  of  its  particles  ;  its  friability,  and  irregular  figure, 
being  probably  the  ramenta  or  abrasions  of  the  other  ele- 
ments.— Chei/ne,    An  Essay  on  Regimen,  Dis.  i.  §.  5. 

As  the  soul  acts  immediately  on  pure  fire,  so  pure  fire 
operates  immediately  on  air ;  that  is,  the  abrasions  of  all 
terrestrial  things  being  rendered  volatile  and  elastic  by  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  volatility  and  expansive 
force  of  the  fire,  whose  particles  they  attract  and  adhere  to, 
there  is  produced  a  new  fluid,  more  volatile  than  water  or 
earth,  and  more  fixed  than  firo. 

Berkeley.     Works,  Siris,  §.  163. 

Nor  deem  it  strange  that  rolling  years  abrade 

The  social  hias.—S/ienstone.     (Economy,  pt.  i. 

ABRA'IDE.  )      A.  S.    Abred-ian.       Arripere, 

or  Bra'ide.  )  deripere,  to  snatch  or  tear  away. 
See  To  Brat. 

To  break,  pull  or  tear  ;  to  start,  leap,  or  spring. 
To  make  an  eruption,  assault,  sally,  onset,  insur- 
rection, revolt.  In  Wiclif  we  find  Dehreyd.  And 
Upbraid  is  in  common  use. 

The  past  tense  is  written  indiscriminately  braide, 
ahraide,  and  the  word  is  applied  to  any  sudden  or 
\ioIent  action  or  motion. 


ABR 


Aleii 


,  hei 


And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  nbraide 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 
Mam  answered  ;  I  count  him  uat  a  flie. 

Chaucer.     The  Beves  Tale,  v.  41S8. 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide. 

Id.     The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10791. 
And  lightly  started  i-p  as  one  afiray'd  ; 
Or  as  if  one  him  suddenly  did  call. 
So,  oftentimes  he  out  of  sleepe  abrayd, 
And  then  lay  muzing  long,  on  that  him  ill  apay'd. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

ABRE'AST,  adv.     See  Breast.     With  breast 
or  breasts  in  a  straight  or  parallel  line. 
Tarry  my  cosen  Suffolke, 
My  soule  shall  thene  keepe  company  to  heauen. 
Tarry  (sweet  soule)  for  mine,  then  fly  a-brest. 

Shakespeare.    Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  G. 

A'B-RENOUNCE.  >      The  preposition  Ab  is 
Ab-henuncia'tion.     J  prefixed  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  w'ord  Renounce; 
itself  a  compound.     See  Renounce. 

In  the  which  councell  the  archbishop  againe  proposeth 
the  matter,  commanding  all  the  clergie  vnder  paine  of  the 
popes  cnrse,  there  perpetuallie  either  to  abrenounce  their 
wiues  or  their  linings. — Fox.    Acts  and  Deeds,  fol.  159. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  attri- 
buted to  S.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  takes  notice  that  certain 
tinholy  persons  and  enemies  to  the  christian  religion,  think 
it  a  ridiculous  thing  of  infants,  who  as  yet  cannot  under- 
stand the  divine  mysteries,  should  be  partakers  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  that  professions  and  abrenunciations  should  be 
made  bv  others  for  them  and  in  their  names. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  sect.  28,  fol.  202. 

He  [Sir  Job.  Cheek]  did  make  a  public  abrenuntiation  of 

that  religion  which  he  had  long  professed,  and  still  believed. 

Wood.     AtheniB  Oxon. 

ABRI'DGE,  v.  ^       Used  with  the  same  appli- 

Abri'dger.  V  cation    as    Abbreviate,  (qv.) 

Abri'dgment.  )  and  usually  referred  to  the 
same  origin.  But  the  etj-mology  of  Menage  and 
Wachter  surely  leads  us  immediately  right.  Abre- 
ffcr,  from  the  Ger.  Abbrechen,  frangere,  abrum- 
pere,  i.o  break ;    A.  S.  Abraccan. 

To  break  off  (a  part),  to  take  away  from  the 
whole  ;  to  lessen,  to  curtail,  to  diminish  ;  to  bring 
into  less  space  ;  to  contract ;  to  compress.  See 
the  quotation  from  Locke. 

But  isaie  crieth  for  Israel,  if  the  noumbre  of  the  children 
of  Israel  schal  be  as  grauel  of  the  see,  the  relifs  schulen  be 
maad  saaf.  for  sothe  a  word  makjnige  an  ende  and  abreg- 
gynge  in  equj-te,  for  the  lord  schal  make  a  word  breggid  on 
al  the  erthe.—  Wiclif.    Bomayns,  c.  9. 

And  whan  this  olde  man  wende  to  enforcen  his  tale  by 
lesons,  wel  mie  alle  at  ones  hegonne  they  to  rise,  for  to 
breken  his  tale,  and  bidden  him  ful  oft  liis  wordes  for  to 
abregge.— Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

And  nere  it  that  1  wilne  as  now  abredgc 

DilRiSion  of  speache.  I  could  almoste 

A  thousand  olde  stories  thee  aledge, 

Of  women  loste,  through  false  &  fooles  hosto. 

Id.     Truiliis,  b.iii.  fol.  IGB. 


Wherefore  to  abbridge  his  [D.  of  Somerset]  power,  and  to 

minishe  his  aucthoritie  they  determined  to  bryng  hym  into 

the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  into  the  disdain  of  the  nobilite. 

Hall.    Hen.  VI.  an.  30. 

[The  emperoure]  specially  chargynge  the  sayde  bysshop 
that  he  wold  shewe  vnto  his  sayde  sone  y-  great  danger  that 
he  was  in  agaynste  God  for  the  displeasiu-ys  doon  to  hym, 
&  specyally  that  he  was  a  cause  of  the  abrggemenf,  or 
shortynge,  of  his  cluyes.—Fabyau,  c.  161. 

Of  ■ 


Jewel.     Defence  of  the  Apologie 
Fond  women,  and  scarce  speaking  children  mourn. 
Bewail  his  [Hereford's]  parting,  wishing  his  return. 
That  I  was  forc'd  to  abridge  his  banish'd  years. 


The.  Say,  what  nhridgement  haue  you  for  this  ( 


ng? 


\Vliat  musicke »    How  shall  we  beguile 

The  lazie  time,  if  not  Mith  some  delight » 

Shakespeare.    M.  N.  Dreame,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Beasts  too  were  his  command  :  what  could  he  more  ? 

Yes,  man  he  cuuld,  the  bond  of  all  before  ; 

In  him  he  all  things  with  strange  order  hurl'd  ; 

In  him,  that  full  abridgment  of  the  world. 

Cowley.     Dai'idies,  b.  i. 

The  inducement  which  moved  me  to  think  of  abridging 
it,  was  a  consideration  purely  extrinsical  to  the  work  itself; 
and  in  eflFeet  no  other  than  this  :  that  it  would  be  better 
suited  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  some  sort  of  readers, 
when  reduced  into  this  narrow  compass. 

Wynne.    Abridgment  of  Locke's  Essay.     To  Mr.  Locke. 

For  he  supposes  it  [the  Apostles'  Creed]  an  abridgement 
of  faith,  by  containing  only  a  few  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  faith,  and  leaving  out  the  far  greater  part  of  them  ;  and 
so  takes  a  part  of  a  thing  for  an  abridgment  of  it ;  whereas 
an  abridgment  or  abstract  of  any  thing,  is  the  whole  in 
little  ;  and  if  it  be  of  a  science  or  doctrine,  the  abridgment 
consists  in  the  essential  or  necessary  parts  of  it  contracted 
into  a  narrower  compass  than  where  it  lies  diffused  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  delivery. 
Locke.  A  Second  Vindic.  of  the  Season,  of  Christianity,  SfC. 

Tliat  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  man, 

Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights, 

And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 

To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears. 

Moves  indignation.— CoK'per.     Task,  b.  v. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 

An  Abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  ; 

As  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to  shine  ; 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  ! 

Goldsmith.    Retaliation. 

ABRO'ACH,  V.  ■)      A.  S.  Abra:can.    To  break. 

Abro'ach,  adv.  )  To  broach  a  vessel  is  to  break 
into  it :  to  be  abroach,  or  to  set  abroach,  is  to  be 
or  cause  to  be  in  that  state  in  which  the  contents 
of  a  vessel  broached  or  broken  into  are  :  i.  e.  that 
they  may  be  drawn ;  caused  to  flow,  or  pour 
forth,  spread  ;  set  afloat. 

And  whan  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 

Of  tribulation  in  manage. 

Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 

(This  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 

Than  maiest  thou  chesen  wheder  thou  wolt  sippe 

Of  thiike  tonne,  that  I  shal  abroche. 

Chaucer.     The  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5"5D. 

And  for  thei  shuld  vpon  hym  trist. 

Right  as  who  set  a  tonne  a  broche. 

He  perced  the  harde  xoche.—Gower.    Conf.  Am.  b.  v. 

VThen  he  had  obtaind  the  tresure,  he  returned  to  his  flete, 
&  immediatly  set  his  matters  abroch. 

Goldgng.     Justine,  b.  vi.  fol.  35. 

\Vliose  frightful  vision,  at  the  first  approach. 

With  violent  madness  struck  that  desp'rate  age, 

So  many  sundry  miseries  abroach. 

Giving  fuU  speed  to  their  unbridled  rage. 

Drayton.    Barons  Wars. 

Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thv  mind  abroach  ? 

Good  sense  will  stagnate.    Thoughts  shut  up  want  air, 

And  spoil,  like  bales  unopen'd  to  the  sun. 

Young.     Complaint,  Night  2. 

The  doctrines  taught  of  a  metempsychosis,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  Greek  writers  agree 
to  have  been  first  set  abroach  by  the  Egyptians. 

Warbmion.    Div.  Legation  of  Moses,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

ABRO'AD.  Abrod,  R.  Gloucester ;  O  brode, 
R.  Brunne  ;  Abroad,  Wiclif;  On  brede,  Chaucer. 
Broad  is  from  the  A.  S.  Br<edan,  Abrcedan — 

To  broaden,  to  enlarge,  to  extend,  to  dilate,  to 
amplify. 

With  thulke  stroc  he  smot  al  of  the  scolle  &  ek  the  croune. 

That  the  brain  orn  (run)  al  abmd  in  the  pavument  ther 
douue.— Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  476. 


Theifore  thei  don  alle  her  werkis,  that  fhci  be  seen  of 
men :  for  thei  drawen  abroad  her  falateries  and  magiij  ten 
heirtiaes.— Wiclif .    Matthew,  c.  23. 

Thine  armes  shall  thou  sprede  a  brede. 

As  man  in  warre  were  forwerede. 

Than  shal  the  come  a  remembraunce 

Of  her  shape  and  her  semblaunce. 

Chaucer.     The  R.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  127. 

But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  brede. 

That  men  within  might  knowe  the  sede. 

Id.    lb.  fol.  132. 

And  I  haue  thrust  my  selfe  into  this  maze. 

Happily  to  wiue  and  thriue  as  best  1  may; 

C'rownes  in  my  purse  I  haue,  and  goods  at  home. 

And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Shakespeare.     Tam.  of  S.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 

From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 

On  the  vex'd  wHderaess.— Milton.    Par.  Regained,  b.  iv. 

0;;.  M.  Speak,  then,  for  speech  is  morning  to  the  mind, 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Dryden.    Duke  of  Guise,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

None  [of  the  bees]  range  abroad  when  winds  and  storms 
are  nigh, 

Nor  trust  their  bodies  to  a  faithless  sky. 

But  make  small  journeys,  with  a  careful  wing. 

And  fly  to  water  at  a  neighbouring  spring. 

Addison.     Virgil,  Georg.  4. 

■While  the  national  honour  is  firmly  maintained  abroad, 
and  while  justice  is  impartially  administered  at  home,  the 
obedience  of  the  subject  will  be  voluntary,  cheerful,  and,  I 
might  almost  say,  unlimited.— /w«i«s.    Let.  1. 

A'BROGATE,  ^).^      Fr.  Abroffer ;    It.  Abro. 
A'brogate.  /■;/«'■<';    Sp.  Abronar ;    Lat. 

Abroga'tion.  )  Abroyare.  ( Ah-rogare. ) 
Rogare  legcin,  is  to  ask  the  people  for  their"  votes 
upon  a  law  proposed,  to  propose  a  law  ;  and  sub- 
sequently, to  pass  a  law  :  and  abrogare  legem,  to 
repeal  a  law  :  and  in  this  application  the  word  is 
usually  found  in  Enghsh.     Generally, 

To  repeal,  to  annul,  to  abolish,  to  avoid,  or 
make  void. 

Beside  this,  al  estatutes,  made  by  king  Edward,  were 
clcrely  reuoked,  abrogated,  and  made  frustrate. 

Hall.    Edw.  ir.  an.  9. 
I  do  not  abrogate  the  grace  of  God;  for  if  righteousness 
be  by  the  law,  then  Chris't  dyed  without  a  cause. 

Geneva  Bible,  Ism.     Gal.i\.2\. 
Wliich  fulfSdlinge  the  lawe  concluded  oure  religion  -within 
the  lymitis  of  fayth  and  lone,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
temple,  both  sacred  and  carnall  abrogated 

Joy.     Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  10. 
The  crosier-staff  in  his  imperious  hand, 
To  be  the  scepter  that  controuls  the  land  ; 
That  home  to  England  dispensations  draws, 
"Which  are  of  power  to  abrogate  our  laws. 

I>rayton.  Duke  Humphrey  to  Elenor  Cobham. 
Not  much  imlike  this  severity  was  the  ordinance  of 
Zaleucus,  the  Locrian  lawgiver,  by  which  it  was  appointed, 
that  whosoever  proposed  the  enacting  of  a  new  law,  or  the 
abrogation  of  an  old  one,  should  come  into  the  assembly 
with  an  halter  about  Ms  neck,  &c. 

Potter.    Antiq.  of  Greece,  b.  i.  c.  26. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good. 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  she  [London]  has  presum'd  t'annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  Goi.—Cowper.   Task,  b.  i. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens,  on  the 
establisliment  of  any  law  esteemed  very  useful  or  popular, 
to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal. 

Hume.    Essays,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  10. 

ABRU'PT,  «(//.  "^       Vv.  Abruption;    Lat.  ^6- 
Abru'pt,  n.  I  rvptio;homAbrump-ere.  Ab: 

Abru'pt,  v.  \rumpere,  ruptum.     To  break 

Abru'ption.  (off,  or  away  from. 

Abru'ptly.  I       Broken  off  from.     Gene- 

Abri-'ptness.  J  rally  used  where  the  breach 
jLwd.  separation  is  sudden  or  violent,  or  hasty,  or 
unexpected. 

Broken  off,  or  away,  disconnected,  severed,  dis- 
joined; snapped  asu-nder ;  consequentially,  rugged ; 
sudden,  unceremonious. 
Did  not  I  note  3'our  dark  abrupted  ends 
Of  words  half  spoke;  your  "  wells,  if  all  were  known  ?"  j 
Your  short  "  I  like  not  that  2"  your  girds  and  huts  ? 

Furd.    Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
The  effects  of  whose  [the  sun's]  activity  are  not  preci- 
pitously abrupted,  but  gradually  proceed  to  their  cessations. 
Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 
Or  [who  shall]  spread  his  aerie  flight, 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt :  ere  he  ai-rive 
The  happy  Uo.-Milton.    Par.  Lost,  b.  U. 


ABS 

Trot.  O  Cressida,  how  often  haue  I  w-isht  me  thus  ? 

Crcs.  Wisht  my  lord  t     The  gods  grant !  O  my  lord. 

Trot.  ■What  should  they  grant  ?  What  makes  this  pretty 
abruption  ;  what  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweet  lady  in 
the  fountaine  of  our  loue?— SAaArM.     Tr.  Sr  Cr.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


;  lou'd.— /rf.    As  . 


■  Like  II,  Act  ii. 


Pardon,  if  my  abruptnessc  breed  disease  ; 

"  He  merits  not  t'  offend,  that  hastes  to  please." 

Sanson.     Part  of  the  Kiny's  Entertainment. 

It  is  a  rudeness  in  manners  to  depart  from  the  house  of  our 
friend  as  soon  as  the  tables  are  removed,  and  an  act  of 
irreligion  to  rise  from  our  common  meals  without  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  How  much  more  absurd  and  impious, 
then,  were  it  for  us  to  depart  abruptly  from  the  Lord's  table ! 
Comber.     Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  iii.  s.  19. 

Abrupt,  with  eagle-speed  she  cut  the  sky  ; 
Instant  invisible  to  mortal  eye. 

Pope.     Homer.    Odyssey,  b.  i. 
At  last  the  rous'd  up  river  pours  along : 
Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  far. 

Thomson.     Winter. 
Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars, 
Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  steadfast  shores. 
Till  he,  that  rides  the  whirlwind,  checks  the  rain, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. 

Coieper.    Retirement. 

A'BSCESS.  Yr.Ahscez;  It.  Ahscsso ;  Sp. 
Abscesso ;  Lat.  Abacessus:  from  Abscedere,  to  go 
away,  depart;  (abs  and  cedere. ) 

A  separation  or  segregation  of  humours  into 
one  mass. 

The  signs  may  be  taken  from  their  causes ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  tlie  abscess  may  demonstrate  its  malign  nature,  and 
t\il  quality.— )('ise?nan.     Chiruryical  Treatises,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


ABSCI'ND,  V.  \      Fr.  Ahscis;  Lat.  Abscendei-e, 
Absci'ssion.       )  {Ab-scindere,)    to   cut   off   or 

a'.va,,  from.     Gr.  o-x'^ei!'. 

To  cut  off,  to  shear  otT,  to  sever.     Abscission  is 

a  favourite  v.-ord  with  J.  Taylor. 


I  member,  without  the 
cutting  off  a  hand  or  leg,  or  the  putting  out  of  an  eye. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Serm.  vol.  ii.  s.  13, 

To  this  commandment  fastings,  and  severe  abstinencies, 
are  apt  to  be  reduced,  as  being  the  proper  abscission  of  the 
instruments  and  temptations  of  lust,  to  which  Christ  invites 
by  the  mixed  proposition  of  threatening  and  reward. 

Id.     Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  §.  3G. 

Tlie  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ;  I  mean  in  those 
rases  where  meekness  of  instruction  is  the  remedy  :  or  if 
tlie  case  be  irremediable,  abscission,  by  censures,  is  the  pe- 
nalty.—/<(.    Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sec.  13. 

Allien  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the  rest,  it  must 
either  be  united  to  the  line  with  which  the  sense  connects 
it.  or  be  sounded  alone  **•••*  When  two  syl- 
lables likewise  are  abscinded  from  the  rest,  they  evidently 
vrant  some  associate  sounds  to  make  them  harmonious. 

Jtambler.     No.  90. 

The  abscission  of  a  vowel  is  undoubtedly  vicious  when  it 
is  strongly  sounded,  and  makes,  mth  its  associate  conso- 
nant, a  full  and  audible  syllable.— /li.     No.  83. 

AESCO'ND,  I'.  Fr.  Absconser ;  It.  Ascoii- 
dere ;  Sp.  Escvnderse  ;  Lat.  Abscondere,  (Ab- 
condere,)  to  hide  from  {Condo  est  a  cum  et  do, 
quasi  simul  in  interiorem  locum  do ;  ut  Festus 
ait.     Vossius). 

To  hide  from ;  to  conceal ;  to  secrete  ;  to  de- 
part or  go  away  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

Ajax,  to  shun  his  [Pluto's]  general  power, 

In  vain  absconded  in  a  flower  ; 

An  idle  scene  Tythonus  acted. 

When  to  a  grasshopper  contracted. 

Prior.     Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

When  there  are  no  more  insects  in  the  air,  as  in  winter 
ti-me,  those  birds  [swallows]  do  eitlier  nhscoiid,  or  betake 
themselves  into  hot  countries.— ifaf/.     Wisdom  of  God. 

Nothing  discoverable  in  the  lunar  surface  is  ever  co- 
vered and  absconded  from  us  by  the  interposition  of  any 
clouds  or  mists,  but  such  as  rise  from  our  own  globe. 

Benttey.     Serm.  viii. 
He  [Thos.  Fitzherbert]  would   now   and   then    hear  a 
sermon,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do  by  an  old  Koman 
priest  that  then  lived  abscondedhj  in  Oxon. 

Wood.    AlhencE  Oxon. 


ABSE'NT,  V. 

A'bsent,  adj. 

Absenta'tion. 

A'bsence. 

Abse.ntf.'e. 

Absente'ism. 

Abse'nter. 

Abse'ntment. 


ABS 

Fr.  Ab.-icnt,  AbscnteT ;  It. 
Asscnte;  Sp.  Ausente ;  Lat. 
Abscns,  {Ab-esse,)  to  be  away 
from. 

To  be  or  go,  or  send  away 
from  ;  to  retreat,  to  withdraw. 

Absentee  and  Absenteisra 
are  now  common  words. 


Oonli  lyue  ghe  worthili  to  the  gospel  of  Crist,  that  whethir 
whanne  I  come  and  se  ghou ;  either  absent  I  heere  of  ghou 
that  ghe  stonde  in  oo  spyryt  of  oo  mile,  trauellinge  togidre 
to  the  feith  of  the  gospel.— Jfic/;/.  Filipensis,  c.  1. 

Lo  badde  is  nothing  els,  but  absence  or  negatiue  of  good, 
as  darkness  is  absence  or  negatiue  of  light. 

Chaucer.     Test,  of  Love,  b.  iii.  fol.  309. 

Tlie  archebisshop  desirjTig  the  duke  [Henry  of  Lancaster] 
(.)  absent  all  other  persons  then  suche  as  wer  his  copanions 
saied  these  or  like  wordes  to  ttym.— Hall.    Introd.  fol.  10. 

At  this  rehersall  was  the  duke  of  Aniowe  absent:  the 
kyng  douted  hym,  bycause  he  was  so  couytous ;  but  thoughe 
the  kynge  dvde  absent  hym  at  the  houre  of  his  dethe,  and 
putte  hym  fa'rre  of  fro  the  busynesses  of  the  realme  of  Fraunce, 
yet  the  duke  of  Aniowe  thought  to  medyll  neuer  the  lesse 
for  all  his  absence. — Berners.     Froissart.  Cron.  c.  SGG. 

With  burial  brandes  I  absent  shall  thee  trace  : 
And  when  cold  death  from  life  these  limes  deuides, 
My  gost  eche  where  shall  still  on  thee  awaite. 

Surrey.     Virgile,  b.  iv. 

Duke.  Not  see  him  since?  Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be  : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercie, 
I  should  not  seeke  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  reuenge,  thou  present. 

Shakespeare.    As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


-  Night  with  her  will  bring 


BlacUstojte.     Ct 


Silence ;  and  sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch, 
Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 

Milton.     lutradiseLost,  b.  vii. 

Polin.  But  when  against  his  custom,  they  perceiv'd 
Tlie  King  absented,  streight  the  rebels  met, 
And  roar'd,  they  were  undone. 

Bnjrtrn.    Duke  of  Guise,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

It  is  obsc!\  I  (!,  I';:'  i    i   •  un's  total  cclipses,  whcn  tlierc 

isnopart.iii      ,,  ;iihle,  yet  there  does  not  always 

follow  so  ^  I  -  might  be  expected  from  his 

toiaiabscnrr.      Ii,    ,  li.rurcry  of  a  New  World. 

WTiether  if  there  was  no  silver  or  gold  in  the  kingdom, 
our  trade  might  not  nevertheless  supply  bills  of  exchange, 
sufhcient  to  answer  the  demand  of  absentees  in  England,  or 
elsewhere  ? — Bp.  Berkeley.    Querist. 

Other  phrases  and  circumlocutions  by  which  humane 
death  is  expressed  are  either  expressly  applyed  or  by  con- 
sequence applicable  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  such  for 
instance  as  these :  a  going  or  abode  abroad,  a  peregrination, 
or  abseniment  from  the  body. 

Barrow.     Sermons,  vol.  ii.  s.  27. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man,  is  commonly 
either  a  very  weak,  or  a  very  affected  man. 

Chesterfield.     Let.  12. 

Your  absentation  from  the  House  is  a  measure  which 
alw.ivs  had  my  most  entire  concurrence. 

Wakefield.    Letter  to  C.  J.  Fox,  March  13,  1800. 

It  might  perhaps  be  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain  either 
what  soirt  or  what  degree  of  absence,  would  subject  a  man 
to  be  taxed  as  an  absentee,  or  at  what  precise  time  the  tax 
should  either  begin  or  end. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Kalians,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

ABSO'LVE,  v.^      Vv. Absonldre,Absoudrc ;  It. 

Adso'lver.  I  Assolvere ;  Sxi.  Absoluer ;  h^t. 

A'bsoll'te,  I  Absolverc,     (Ab-solccre,    so- 

A'bsolutelt.       >lutus,)  to  loose  or  free  from. 

A'bsoluteness.    I       To  loose  or  free  from  ;  to 

Absolu'tion.        I  free  or  clear — from  difficulty ; 

A'BsnLUTORV.  J  from  guilt ;  or  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt ;  to  acquit,  to  pardon. 

The  adj.  and  nouns  are  applied  to  that  which 
is  free  from  bound,  restriction,  uncertainty,  imper- 
fection :  unbounded,  unrestricted,  unlimited,  un- 
conditional :  clear,  certain.  See  the  quotation 
from  the  English  Preface  to  Knox. 

At  ther  wiUe  salle  thou  be.  Sir,  we  se  it  wele, 
Calle  ageyn  thin  oth,  drede  thou  no  manace, 
Nouther  of  lefe  ne  loth,  thi  lordschip  to  purcliace 
Thou  may  fuUe  lightly  haf  ahsolutioun. 
For  it  was  a  gilerj',  thou  knew  not  ther  tresoun. 


Cha 


iii.  fol.  Vii 


But  father  nowe  ye  haue  all  herde. 

In  this  manor  howe  I  haue  ferde 

Of  cheste,  and  of  dissencion, 

Yeue  me  your  absotucion.—Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

But  let  the  sonne  of  perdicion  perisshe,  and  absolue  wa 
the  chapter,  the  aungel  yet  speking  with  Daniel. 

Joy.    Exposicion  uf  Daniel,  c.  S. 

Furthermore,  if  I  myghte  be  bold  with  Rastel,  I  wolde 
aske  him  this  question,  whether  God  haue  not  an  absolute 
iustice  as  wel  as  an  absolute  power?  If  God  have  also  an 
absolute  iustice,  then  can  not  his  absolute  power  preuayle 
vntyll  his  absolute  iustice  be  fullie  countrepyased. 

A  Soke  made  by  Johan  Fryth,  printed  1548. 

We  are  bounde  to  heare  the  Pope,  and  his  Cardinalles, 
and  otlier  like  Scribes,  and  Phariseis,  not  absolutely,  or 
without  exception,  what  so  ever  they  liste  to  sale  ;  but  only 
so  long,  as  they  teache  the  lawe  of  God. 

Jewel.     Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  430. 

He  [Wiclife]  denyed  y«  Bishop  to  have  authoritie  to  ex- 
communicate any  person ;  and  that  any  priest  might  absolm 
such  a  one  as  well  as  the  pope.— S/om.     Chronicle,  an.  1376 

Pray  speake  in  English ;  heere  are  some  will  thanke  you, 
If  vou  speake  truth,  for  their  poore  Mistris  sake ; 
Beleeue  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.    Lord  Cardinal], 
The  willing'st  sinne  I  euer  yet  committed, 
May  be  absolu'd  in  English. 

Shakespeare.    Henry  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  t 

D«(c.  Be  absolute  for  death  :  either  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter. 

lb.  Meat,  for  Meas.  Act  iii.  sc.  I . 
Now  if  to  salve  this  anomaly,  we  say  the  heat  of  the  sub 
is  more  powerful  in  the  Southern  Tropick,  because  in  the 
sign  of  Capricorn  falls  out  the  perineum,  or  lowest  place  ol 
the  sun  in  his  eccentrick,  whereby  he  becomes  nearer  unto 
them  than  unto  the  other  in  Cancer,  we  shall  not  absolte 
the  doubt.— .Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 


More.    Against  Idolatry,  Pref. 

We  must  know  what  is  to  be  meant  by  absolute,  or  oJso- 
luteness:  whereof  I  finde  two  main  significations.  First, 
absolute  signifleth  perfect,  and  absolutenesse,  perfection  : 
hence  we  have  in  Latin  this  expression,  Perfectum  est  om- 
nibus vumeris  absolutum.  And  in  our  vulgar  language  we 
say,  a  thing  is  absolutely  good,  when  it  is  perfectly  good. 
Next,  absolute  signifleth  free  from  tye  or  bond. 

Ktwx.     History  of  the  Reformation,  Pref. 

It  is  fatal  goodness  left  to  fitter  times. 
Not  to  increase,  but  to  absolve,  our  crimes. 

Dryden.     To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

The  proper  object  of  love,  is  not  so  much  that  which  is 

absolutely  good  in  itself,  as  that  which  is  relatively  so  to  us. 

Bp.  Wilkins.     Sermon  on  the  Hope  of  Rewarde. 

As  the  priests  of  the  law  were  to  pronounce  a  blessing 
upon  tlie  offerers,  so  those  of  the  gospel  are  to  dispense  the 
blessing  of  absolution  unto  the  penitent. 

Cumber.     Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  i.  s.  4. 

Though  an  absolutory  sentence  should  be  pronotmced  in 
favour  of  the  persons— yet  if  adultery  shall  afterwards  be 
truly  proved,  he  may  again  be  proceeded  against  as  an 
adulterer.— ^i/?i^e.    Parcrgon. 

Reason  pursued  is  faith ;  and  unpursued 
Where  proof  invites,  'tis  reason,  then,  no  more : 
And  such  onr  proof.  That,  or  out  faith  is  right. 
Or  Reason  lies,  and  Heaven  designed  it  UTong  : 
Absolve  we  this  ? — Young.     Complaint,  Night  4. 
Rocking  sets  children  to  sleep  better  than  absolute  rest ; 
there  is  indeed  scarce  any  thing  at  that  age,  which  gives 
more  pleasiue  than  to  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down. 

Burke.     On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

A'BSONANT.  )      Lat.    Absonus,     {Ab-sono,) 
A'bsonoi's.  )  sounding  in  disunion. 

Discordant ;  disagreeing.      See  Consonant. 
For  Stoicism  to  rejoice  at  funerals,  and  lament  at  births 
of  men,  is  more  absonant  to  nature  than  reason. 

Quarles.     Judgment  and  Mercy.     The  Mourner. 

To  suppose  an  uniter  of  a  middle  constitution,  that  should 
partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  both,  is  unwarranted  by 
any  of  our  faculties ;  yea,  most  nbsonous  to  our  reason. 

Glamille.    Seep.  Scientifica,  c.  4. 


ABSO'RB,  u.^      Tt.  Absorber;   It.  Assorbcrc ; 

Abso'rbent.      /-Sp.  Absorver ;    Lat.  Absorbere, 

Abso'rption.  j  (Absorbere,)  to  sup  or  suck  up. 
To  swallow,  imbibe. 

To  be  wholly  occupied  by,  or  engaged  in,  de- 
voted to,  immersed,  plunged,  or  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of. 

For  no  thyng  as  Luther  sayeth  can  damne  a  Clu-isten 
man,  saue  onely  lacke  of  beliefe.     For  all  other  syunes  lif 


beliefe  and  faith  stad  faste)  he  quite  absorpt  and  supped  up 
he  sayth  in  that  fayth.— Sir  T.  More.     M'orks,  p.  207. 

Beholde,  a  bryght  cloude  ouershadowed  thapostles,  lest 
fhey  should  he  ahsorpte  and  ouercummed  with  the  highnesse 
of  the  sigthte.— OTsi.     Matlhcw,  c.  17. 

The  evils  that  come  of  exercise,  are;  first,  tliat  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory ;  secondly,  that  it  doth 
absorhe  likewise,  and  attenuate  too  much  the  moisture  of 
the  body.— Bacos.    Naturall  Uistori/,  §  299. 

Wiere  to  place  that  concurrence  of  water  [the  river  Jor- 
dan] or  place  of  its  absorhition,  there  is  no  autlsentick 
decision.— 5ir  T.  Brown.     Tracts,  p.  165. 

The  aversion  of  God's  face  is  confusion  ;  the  least  bend- 
ing of  his  brow  is  perdition  ;  but  his  "  totus  jcstus,"  his 
whole  fury  is  the  uttei  absorption  of  the  creature. 

Bp.Hall.     Remains,  p.  24. 

This  abolition  of  their  name  happened  about  the  end  of 

the   (irst  century  after  Christ ;  for  after  that  we  hear  no 

more  mentioned  of  the  name  of  the  Edomites  or  Idumeans, 

it  being  by  that  time  wholly  absorbed  In  the  name  of  Jews. 

Prideaux.     Connection,  pt.  ii.  b.  v.  an.  129. 

Circe  in  vain  invites  the  feast  to  share  ; 
Absent  I  ponder,  and  absorpt  in  care: 
While  scenes  of  woe  rose  anxious  in  my  breast, 
The  queen  beheld  me  and  these  words  addrest. 

Pope.    Homer.     Odyssey/,  b.  x. 

Coagulators  of  the  humours  [are]  those  tilings  which  expel 
the  most  fluid  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  incrassating,  or 
thickening;  and  those  tilings  which  suck  up  some  of  the 
fluid  parts,  as  absorbents. — Arbnthnot.     On  Diet,  §  10. 

Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land, 
ebyom  ' 

guiphs  receive  them  as  they 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

Cowper.     On  some  Names  in  Biogr.  Brilaiinica. 

To  what  has  been  enumerated,  as  officiating  in  the  single 
act  of  a  man's  raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  must  be  added 
likewise,  all  that  is  necessary,  and  all  that  contributes,  to 
the  growth,  nourishment,  and  sustentation  of  the  limb,  the 
repair  of  its  waste,  the  preservation  of  its  health  ;  such  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  every  part  of  it ;  its 
l.vniphatics,  exhalants,  absorbents ;  its  excretions  and  inte- 
guments.— Paley.        Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

This  necessarily  engages  us  in  the  history'  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decay  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy :  in 
■which  is  shewn  its  original,  like  that  of  legislation,  from 
Eg\-pt :  the  several  revolutions  it  underwent  in  its  cha- 
racter, constantly  attendant  and  conformable  to  the  several 
revolutions  of  civil  power;  its  gradual  decay  and  total 
absorption  in  the  schools. 

Warburton.    Alliance,  Church  and  State,  (1st  ed.)  p.  165. 

ABSTA'IN,t;.^  Fr.  Abstenir;  It.  Astenere ; 
Abstf.'ntiox.  I  Sp.  Abstenerse;  Lat.  Abslmere, 
A'bstinence.  >(Ab-tenere,)  to  hold  or  keep 
A'bstinent.       I  from. 

A'bstinently.J  To  withhold,  to  forbear,  to 
refrain. 

But  the  spirit  seith  openli,  that  in  the  laste  tjines  sum- 
men  schulen  departe  fro  the  feith  gh>'uynge  tent  to  spiritis 
of  errour  and  to  techingis  of  deuelis  that  speken  leesyng  in 
ipocrisie,  and  haue  her  conscience  corrupt  forbedynge  to  be 
weddyd,  to  absteyne  fro  metis  whiche  God  made  to  take  with 
dojTig  of  thankyngis  to  feithful  men  and  hem  that  han 
knowe  the  treuthe. —  Wiclif.     1  Tymo.  c.  4. 

Moost  dere  I  biseche  you  as  comelingis  and  pilgrj-ms  to 

absleine  you  fro  fleischll  desires  that  figten  agens  tlie  soule. 

Id.     1  Peter,  c.  2. 

Darly  beloued.  I  beseche  you  as  straungers  and  pylgremes, 

abstayne  from  fleshly  lustes,  whiche  fyght  against  the  soule. 

Bible.     Land.  1539. 

And  brynge  ye  in  al  bisynesse,  and  myuystre  ye  in  youre 
feith  vertue,  and  in  vertue  kunnyng,  and  in  kunnyng 
abstyvence,  in  abstynence  pacience,  in  pacience  piti 


Aycnst  glotonie  the  remedie  is  abstinence,  as  sayth  Galien : 
but  that  1  holde  not  meritorie,  if  he  do  it  only  for  the  hele  of 
his  body.  Seint  Augustine  wol  that  abstinence  be  don  for 
vertue,  and  with  patience.  Abstinence  (sayth  he)  is  litel 
worth,  but  if  a  man  have  good  will  therto,  and  but  it  be 
enforced  by  patience  and  cbaritee,  and  that  men  don  it  for 
Goddes  sake,  and  in  hope  to  have  the  blisse  in  heven. 

Chaucer.     The  Personnes  Tate. 

Abstinence  is  wherby  a  man  refraineth  from  any  thj-ng, 
which  he  may  lawfully  take. 

Etyot.     Gorernnnr,  b.  iii.  c.  IS. 

After  this  dangerous  businesse  finished,  and  for  a  time 
ended,  by  meane  of  frendes,  and  desire  of  princies,  a  truce 
or  abstinence  of  warre  for  a  certaine  tyme,  was  moued 
betwene  the  k>Tig  [Henry  the  Sixth]  of  Englande,  and  tlie 
duke  of  Burgoyne.-ffrt(;.    Hen.  VI.  an.  15. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  her 
baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
VOL.  I. 
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tincriiish.  and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the 
true  \vav-faring  Christian. 

Milton.     Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing^ 
A  Cliristian  playing  at  dice  or  tables  is  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  holy  communion,  but  after  a  year's  penance   and 
abstention,  and  his  total  amendment. 

£p.  Taylor.     Rule  of  Cnnsv.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
Pac.  Be  abstinent,  shew  not  the  corruplion  of  thy  gene- 
ration :  Ite  that  feeds  shall  die,  therefore  he  that  feeds  not 
shall  live. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Love's  Cure,  Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 
If  thou  hadst  ever  re-admitted  Adam  into  Paradise,  how 
abstinently  would  he  have  walked  by  that  tree  ! 

Donne.    Devotions,  p.  G23. 

I  haue  deliuerd  to  Lord  Angelo, 

{A  man  of  stricture  and  firme  abstinence). 

My  absolute  power,  and  place  here  in  Vienna. 

Shakespeare.    Meas.for  Mcas.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Can  you  fast  ?  your  stomacks  are  too  young, 
And  abstinence  ingendurs  maladies. 

Id.     Love's  L.  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
After  some  time  of  separation  &om  the  other  pure  Chris- 
tians in  worship,  and  an  abstention  from  the  sacrament, 
they  [the  penitents]  were  admitted  again  to  their  share  of 
all  the  privileges  that  were  given  in  common  to  Christians. 
Burnet.    Hist.  Ref. 

Eveiy  one  for  himself  must  in  particular,  ^vith  tlie  pru- 
dence and  sobriety  of  a  Christian,  determine  the  measures 
and  dep-ees  of  that  abstinejice,  which  the  law  of  God  has 
not  determined,  and  the  laws  or  customs  of  men  have  in 
reason  no  power  to  determine. — Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  173. 

As  for  fasting  and  abstinence,  which  is  many  times  very 
helpful  and  subservient  to  the  ends  of  religion,  there  is  no 
such  extraordinary  trouble  in  it,  if  it  be  discreetly  managed, 
as  is  worth  the  speaking  ot—Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

Call'd  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight. 

He  that  abstains,  and  he  alone,  does  right. 

If  a  wish  wander  that  way,  call  it  home ; 

He  cannot  long  be  safe  whose  wishes  roam. 

Cowper.     Truth. 

The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the 
soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  connected  with  some  strict 
and  frivolous  rules  of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in 
honour  of  Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Iris,  that  Julian, 
on  particular  days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  parti- 
cular iQod..~Gibbon.     Roman  Empire,  c.  23. 

ABSTE'MIOUS,  a.  -\       It.  Astemio ;  Lat.  Ab- 

Abste'mioisly.  \-sfemius,      (Ab-femetum, 

Adste'miousxess.       J  quasi,  to /xe9i',  Vossius, ) 

from  wine.      An  abstemious  man  refrains  from 

wine  ;  ab  aftstinentia  temeti  dictus.     But  the  word 

is  now  applied  generally  to  that  which  is — 

Temperate,  moderate,  restrained  or  withheld 
from  excess. 

A  man  so  much  divine. 

That  only  thrice  a  week  on  homely  cates  he  fed, 
And  three  times  in  the  week  himself  he  silenced, 
That  in  remembrance  of  this  most  abstemious  man. 
Upon  his  blessed  death  the  Englishman  began 
To  name  their  bahss.— Drayton.    Poly  Olbion,  s.  24. 

I  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight. 

His  destin'd  from  the  womb, 

Promis'd  by  heavenly  message  twice  descending. 

Under  his  special  eye 

Abstemious  1  gi'ew  up  and  thriv'd  amain. 

Milton.    Samson  Agonisles,  v.  634. 

The  Bannyans,  though  healthy  through  their  abstemious- 
ness, are  but  of  weak  bodies  and  small  courage. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.     Travels,  p.  115. 
If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend  whose  care 
Is  bent  to  please  him,  this  request  forbear : 
Till  yonder  sun  descend,  oh  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day. 

Pope.     Homer.     Iliad,  b.  xx. 
The  tone  of  his  stomach  never  recovered  its  natural 
temper,  even  when  he  lived  very  abstemiously  afterwards. 
Whiston.     Memoirs,  p.  273. 

ABSTE'RGE,y.  ^       V\:  Ab.'steralf;  It.  Abster- 
Abste'rgent.  I  .Ofc;   Sp.  Abstersivo ;   Lat. 

Abste'rse.  [Absferiierc.    (Ab-tergo,)   to 

Abste'rsion.  r  scour  from. 

Abste'rsive.  I       To  wipe  off ;  to  cleanse — 

Abste'rsiveness.  )  by  wiping  or  scouring. 

Gillius  reckons  up  155  publicke  baths  in  Constantinople, 
of  fairc  building  ;  they  are  still  frequented  in  that  citie  by 
the  Turkes  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece 
and  those  hot  countries :  to  absterge,  belike,  that  fiUsome- 
ncss  of  sweat  to  which  they  are  then  subject. 

Burton.    Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  238. 

Abstersion  is  plainly  a  scouring  off,  or  incision  of  the 
more  viscous  humours,  and  making  the  humours  more 
fluide ;  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part. 

Bacon.     Naturall  History,  §.42. 


Absters. 
elude  witl 
may  have  descended 


undif>-ing  clysters  also  are  good  to  con- 
ay  the  reiiques  of  the  humours,  that 
I  the  lower  region  of  the  body. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §.  65 
This  I  admire  how  possibly  it  should  inhabit  thus  long  in 
the  sense  of  so  many  disputing  theologians,  unless  it  be  the 
lowest  lees  of  a  canonical  infection  liver-grown  to  their 
sides ;  which  perhaps  will  never  uncling,  without  the  strong 
abstersive  of  some  heroic  magistrate,  whose  mind,  equal  tc 
his  high  office,  dares  lead  him  both  to  know  and  do  without 
their  frivolous  case-putting.— Jlfi/fcn.     Tetrachordon. 

Nor  will  we  affirm  that  i 
stomacli  of  the  Oestridge 
such  there  be,  we  suspect  this  effect  rather  from  some  way 
of  corrosion,  than  any  of  digestion  •*♦••;  but  rather 
some  attrition  from  an  acide  and  vitriolous  humidity  in  the 
stomach,  which  may  absterse  and  shave  the  scorious  parts 
thereof.— .Broii'n.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

And  contemplating  the  calicular  shafts,  and  uncous  dis- 
posure  of  their  extremities,  so  accommodable  unto  the  office 
of  abstersion,  not  condemn  as  wholly  improbable  the  conceit 
of  those  who  accept  it,  for  the  herb  Borith. 

Id.     The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  c.  3. 

A  tablet  stood  of  that  abstersive  tree. 
Where  JEth'-p's  swarthy  bird  did  build  her  nest. 

Inlaid  it  was  with  Lybian  ivory. 
Drawn  from  the  jaws  of  Afric's  prudent  beast. 

Dcniiam.     On  Chess. 

Indeed  simple  wounds  have  been  soundly  and  suddenly 
cured  therewith,  wiiicli  is  imputed  to  the  abstersivenrss  of 
this  water  [Epsom],  keeping  a  wound  clean,  till  the  balsome 
of  nature  doth  recover  it.— JaHi^r.     Worthies.    Surrey. 

The  seats  with  purple  clothe  in  order  due ; 
And  let  th'  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew : 
Let  some  refresh  the  vase's  sullied  mould. 
Some  bid  the  goblets  boast  their  native  gold. 

Pope.    Homer.    Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

Yet  many  simples  have  other  qualities,  which  seem  chiefly 
to  reside,  though  not  in  an  elementary  salt  or  sulphur :  such 
as  sourness,  saltness,  a  caustick  or  a  healing  faculty,  abster- 
sirencss,  and  the  \i\ie.— Boyle.     Wor!is,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 


ABSTRA'CT,  f. 

A'bstract,  adj. 

A'bstract,  n. 

Acstr.a'cted. 

Abstra'ctedly. 

Abstr.a'ctedness. 

Aestra'cter. 

Abstra'ction. 

Abstr.a'ctly. 

Abstra'ctness. 


Fr.  Abstraire,  abstraict , 
It.  Astrarre,  asiralto ;  Sp. 
Abstraher,  ahstracto;  Lat. 
Abstrahere,abstractum,  (Ab- 
trahere, )  to  draw  away  from. 

To  draw  away,  or  sepa- 
rate some  part  from  other; 
and  thus, to  refine.to  purify. 
And  thcn— 

That  which  is  general  in 
language  or  reasoning,  withdrawn  from,  not  con- 
fined to,  particular  qualities  or  circumstancef. 

Looke  heere  vpon  thy  brother  Geffreyes  face, 
These  eyes,  these  browes,  were  mouided  out  of  his  ; 
This  little  abstract  doth  confaine  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffreye :  and  the  hand  of  time. 
Shall  draw  this  breefe  into  as  huge  a  volume. 

Shakespeare.     John,  Act  u.  sc.  \. 

Pal.  But  man,  the  abstract 

Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  Heaven  hath  niodell'd.  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities. 

Ford.    Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  iv.  jc.  3. 

If  it  were  not  in  a  sacred  subject  it  were  excellent  sport 
to  observe  how  the  same  place  in  Scripture  serves  several 
turns  upon  occasion,  and  they  at  that  time  believe  the  words 
sound  nothing  else,  whereas  in  the  liberty  of  their  judgment, 
and  abstracting  from  that  occasion,  these  commentaries 
understand  them  wholly  in  a  different  sen.se. 

Taylor.     Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  3. 

If  we  consider  a  spiritual  life  abstractedly,  and  in  itsclfe, 
piety  produces  our  life,  not  by  a  natural  elliciency,  but  by 
divine  benediction. — Id.     Great  E,vemplar,  pt.  iii.  s.  17. 

In  this  science  or  mystery  of  words,  a  very  judicious 
abstracter  would  find  it  a  hard  task  to  be  any  thing  copious, 
without  falling  upon  an  infinite  collection,  &c. 

Mannyngham.     Di;c. 


[Christ  annexes  rewards  to]  the  bare  practice  of  those 
things,  which  are  at  the  very  present,  though  they  were  not 
commanded,  and  if  they  should  not  be  rewarded  in  another 
life  (I  mean  abstractively  from  these  enhaunsments  of  them), 
infinitely  esteemable  and  preferrable  before  the  contraries, 
which  must  fiirther  cost  us  so  extreamly  dear,  if  we  will 
choose  and  pitch  our  design  upon  them,  and  resolve  to  go 
through  with  that  unthrifty  purpose. 

Hammond.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4C5. 

The  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from  p.ir- 
ticular  objects,  to  become  general ;  which  is  done  by  con- 
sidering them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  such  appearances, 
separate  from  all  other  existencies,  and  the  circumstances  of 
real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant 
ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  ideas,  taken  from 
particular  beings,  become  general  representatives  of  all  of 
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the  same  kind ;  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable 
to  whatever  exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas. 

Locke.     Essay  on  the  H.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  11,  §  9. 

I  own  myself  able  to  abstract,  in  one  sense,  as  when  I 
consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from 
others,  with  which,  though  they  are  united  in  some  object, 
yot  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But 
i  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive 
separately,  those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should 
exist  so  separated ;  or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by 
abstractintj  from  particulars  in  the  manner  aforesaid :  which 
two  last  are  the  proper  acceptations  oi  abstraction. 

Berkeley.    Principles  of  Hum.  Knowleilge,  Introd.  §  10. 

Or  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look. 

Or  on  the  writers  or  the  written  book. 

Whence,  but  from  Heaven,  could  men  unskill'd  in  arts. 

In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts, 

"Weave  such  agreeing  truths? — JDryden.    Eeligio  Laid. 

As  the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations  [concerning 

human  nature]  is  no  recommendation,  we  have  attempted 

to  throw  some  light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertainty 

has  hitherto  deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant. 

Hume.     On  Human  Understanding,  s.  1. 

Here  then  is  another  source  of  what  has  been  called 
abstract  terms;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  another  method  of 
shortening  communication  by  artificial  substantives :  for  in 
this  case,  one  single  word  stands  for  a  whole  sentence. 

Tooke.    Biv.  Purley,  vol.  ii. 

ABSTRU'SE,  adj.  j>      Yr.AbstntS!  \t.Astrnso; 

Abstru'sely.  >  .Sp.  Ahstruso ;    Lat.    Ab- 

Arstrl'seness  jstrususi  part,  past  of  ab- 

slrudere,  (Ab-trudere,)  to  thrust  from.  Applied 
to  that,  which  is — 

Thrust,  or  moved  away,  so  as  to  require  keen- 
ness of  mind  to  discover  it: — to  that  which  is 
concealed,  obscure,  difficult  of  apprehension,  or 
detection. 

Let  the  Scriptures  be  hard ;  are  they  more  hard,  more 
crabbed,  more  abstruse  than  the  Fathers  ? 

Milton.     Bcfortnation  in  England. 
ireanwhile  the  Eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 
Ahetrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount, 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him,  saw,  without  their  light. 
Rebellion  rising. — Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 


deliver  conjecturalitles. 

Sir  T.  Brown.     Vulgar  Erroi 

And  therefore  old  abstrusities  have  caused  i 
and  some  from  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus,  or  the  diurnal 
and  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  endeavour  to  salve  the 
flowes  and  motions  of  these  seas,  illustrating  the  same  by 
water  in  a  boat.— /rf.    lb. 

Then,  from  whate'er  we  can  to  sense  produce. 

Common  and  plain,  or  wondrous  and  abstruse, 

From  nature's  constant  or  eccentric  laws. 

The  thoughtful  soul  this  general  inference  draws, 

That  an  effect  must  pre-suppose  a  cause. 

Prior.    Solomon,  b.  i. 

.\s  to  some  other  passages,  that  are  so  [obscure]  indeed, 
since  it  is  the  abslriiseness  of  what  is  taught  in  them  that 
makes  them  almost  inevitably  so;  it  is  little  less  saucy, 
upon  such  a  score,  to  find  fault  with  the  style  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, than  to  do  so  with  the  author  for  making  us  but  men. 
Boyle.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

Yet  it  must  be  still  confessed  that  there  arc  some  mysteries 
ill  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  as  well  as  some  ab- 
struse points  in  pl-.ilosophy.  wherein  the  wise  as  well  as  the 
unwise  must  be  content  with  obscure  ideas. 

Walls.    Logic,  pt.  iii.  c.  4. 

ABSU'ME,  V.  \      Lat.   Ahsumcre-  (see   infra, 
Absu'mption.    f  Assume,  Consume).     To  take 


away  wholly,  to  devour,  to  destroj-. 


itself,  and  not  (as  far  as  I  know)  denied  by  any;  and  also 
the  white  substance  is  absumcd,  and  contexed  or  contrived 
into  the  body  of  the  chick  and  its  several  parts,  is  manifest 
to  sense.    Boyle.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  09. 

Christians  abhorred  this  way  of  obsequies,  and  though 
they  stick  not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  their  liv 
detested  that  mode  after  death ;  affecting  rather  a  deposit' 
than  absumptinn,  and  properly  submitted  unto  the  sentei 
of  God,  to  return  not  unto  ashes  but  unto  dust  agi 


Sir  T.  Brou 


Urne  Bu 


ABSU'RD,  adj. 

AnSU'RDlTY 

Absu'ruly. 

Absu'rdness.  }  an  absurd  reply,  i.  e.  a  reply 
ah  surdo,  from  one  deaf,  and  therefore  ignorant  of 
that  to  which  he  replies.  Vossius  thinks  Ahsur- 
dam  is  that  which  should  be  heard  fsurdis  auri- 
bus)  with  deaf  ears. 


^  Ft.  Absurde :  It.  A.'isurd 
I  Sp.  Absurdo ;  Lat.  Abstirdi 
^  (Ab-surdus.)    deaf.       It 

J  an  absurd  reply,  i.  e.  a  rep 


ABU 

Dcaf  to  reason :  and,  consequently,  without 
reason,  judgment,  or  propriety. 

y=  prophete  discribeth  the  foly  of  such  as  worshippeth 
those  images  that  hath  eares  &  can  not  hyre.  handes  and 
can  not  feele,  feets  and  can  not  goe,  mouth  and  canot  speake. 
All  whiche  absurdities  &c  unreasonable  folyes  appeareth  as 
well  in  the  worshippe  of  our  ymages,  as  in  the  Painims 
ydolles.-Si>.  T.  More.     Works,  p.  13S. 

Clco.  Vn\y  that's  the  way  to  foole  their  preparation. 
And  to  conquer  their  most  absurd  intents. 

Slittkespeare.    Ant.  S;  Clco.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

As  a  fat  body  is  m.ore  subject  to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men 
to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross 
inconveniences. — Burton.    Democrilus  to  tlie  Reader. 


The  capital  things  of  nature  generally  lie  out  of  the  beaten 
paths,  so  that  even  the  absurdness  of  a  thing  sometimes 
proves  useful, 

Sliau:     W.  of  Bacon.     Distribution  of  Sciences,  s.  13. 

That  we  may  precede  yet  further  with  the  atheist,  and 
convince  him,  that  not  only  his  principle  is  absurd,  but  his 
consequences  also  as  absurdly  deduced  from  it:  we  will 
allow  him  an  uncertain  extravagant  chance  against  the 
natural  laws  of  motion. 

Bentley.     Confutation  of  Atheism,  Ser.  5. 

His  kingdom  come.    For  this  we  pray  in  vain, 
Unless  he  does  in  our  affections  reign : 
Absurd  it  were  to  wish  for  such  a  thing, 
And  not  obedience  to  his  sceptre  bring. 

Waller.     Reflections  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  every  great  house  in 
England  to  keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petticoats,  that  the 
heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  opportunity  of  joking  upon 
him,  and  diverting  himself  with  his  absurdities. 

Spectator,  No.  47. 

Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art, 
A^Tio  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borro%v'd  part ; 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply; 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye. 


ABU'NDANT.     See  Abound. 


ABU'SE,  1 

Abu'se,  n. 

Abu'ser. 

Abu'sion. 

Abu'sive. 

Abu'sively 

Abu'siveni 

Abl-'sage. 

Abu'seful. 


Fr.  .ibuser;  It.Abusare;  Sp. 
Abusar ;  Lat.  Ab-usus;  past 
part,  of  Abuti,  (Ab-uti,)  to  use 
from,  away  from,  viz.  all  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

To  ill  use,  by  deception,  guile, 

imposition,  reproach,  violence : 

and,  consequently,  to  deceive, 

to   impose  upon,  to   vilify,  to 

reproach,  to  violate,  defile. 

Abusion,  thoujjh  now  obsolete,  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  elder  writers. 

And  certes  that  were  an  abusion 
That  God  shuld  haue  no  perfite  clere  weting 
More  than  we  men,  yi  haue  doutous  wening 
But  soch  an  errour  vpon  God  to  gesse 


He  shall  not  be  innocet  whojo  abuseth  ray  name,  for  I  mil 
viset  the  wj-kednes  of  soche  fathers  in  theyr  chyldren  into 
the  thyrde  S:  fourth  generacion. 

Joy.     ExposicioH  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

WTio  though  he  lye  in  a  continuall  await  upo  euery 
preacher  to  catche  hym  in  to  pride  if  he  can ;  yet  his  hyest 
enterprise  and  proudest  triumph  standeth  in  the  bringing  of 
a  man  to  the  most  abuse  of  that  thing,  y>  is  of  his  own  nature 
the  best.  And  therfore  great  labour  maketh  he  &■  gret  bost, 
if  he  bring  it  about  that  a  good  wit  maye  abuse  his  labour, 
bestowed  upon  the  study  of  holy  Scripture. 

Sir  T.  More.     Works,  p.  151. 

Y«  nobles  &  commos  also  of  this  realm,  &  specially  of 
y  north  partes,  not  willing  any  bastard  blood  to  haue  y  rule 
of  the  land,  nor  y»  abusions  before  in  ye  same  vscd  any  loger 
to  continue,  haue  codisceded  &  fuUye  determined  to  make 
huble  peticio  vnto  y"  most  puisat  prmce,  ye  lord  protecto 


Sir  T.  Mor, 


,  p.  03. 


God  of  his  infinite  mercie,  has  sent  vs  a  newe  Josias,  by 
whose  rightuous  administracion  and  godly  policie,  the  lighte 
of  God's  word  that  so  many  yeares  before  was  here  extinct 
began  to  shine  againe :  to  the  vtter  extirpaUo  of  false  doc- 
trine, the  roote  and  chief?  cause  of  all  abusions. 

Udal.     Prefto  St.Mark. 

Legh  said,  that  there  was  honest  devotion  in  those  parts, 
and  not  used  with  abusion.     Pole  asked,  what  he  called 
abusion.    Legh  answered,  all  that  which  was  demanded 
God's  pretence,  and  afterwards  to  man's  folly. 

Strype.     Memorials,  b.  i.  c. 


Lear.  Wliere  haue  I  bin? 

here  am  I  ?    Faire  daylight ! 

am  mightily  ahus'd ;  I  sliould  eu'n  dye  with  pitty 

0  sec  anotlier  \h\xs.— Shakespeare.     Lear,  Act  iv.  s( 


ABY 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods ! 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature, 
Th'  vntun'd  and  iarring  senses.  O  winde  vp. 
Of  this  childe-changed  father.— /d.    /*. 

And  now  (forsooth)  takes  on  him  to  reforme 
Some  certaine  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  lay  too  heauie  on  the  common-wealth ; 
Cryes  out  vpon  abuses,  seemes  to  weepe 
Ouer  his  countries  wrongs :  and  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  winne 
Tlie  hearts  of  all  that  bee  did  angle  for. 

Id.     1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  su.  3. 

I  should  tell  ye  what  I  learnt  of  chastity  and  love,  I  mean 
that  which  is  truly  so,  whose  charming  cup  is  only  virtue, 
which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those  who  are  worthy ;  the 
rest  are  cheated  with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion  which  a 
certain  sorceress,  the  abuser  of  love's  name,  carries  about. 
Milton.    Apol.  for  Smectymnuus. 

For  by  those  ugly  formes  weren  portray'd, 

Foolish  delights,  and  fond  abusions, 

Wliich  doe  that  sense  besiege  with  light  illusions. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

In  describing  these  battels,  I  am,  for  distinction  sake, 
necessitated  to  use  the  word  Parliament  improperly,  accord- 
ing to  the  abusive  acception  thereof  for  these  latter  years. 

Fuller.     Worthies  of  England,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

Words  being  carelessly  and  abusively  admitted,  and  as 
inconstantly  retained :  it  must  needs  come  to  pass,  that  they 
will  be  diversly  apprehended  by  contenders,  and  so  made  the 
subject  of  controversies. 

Glanville.     The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  17. 

He  falls  now  to  rave  in  his  barbarous  abusiveness,  and 
wiiy?  A  reason  befitting  such  an  artificer,  because,  he  saith, 
the  book  is  contrary  to  all  human  learning. 

Milton.     Colasterion, 

The  gravest  and  i 
by  being  put  into  a 
cellent  poem  may  be  debased  and  made  vile  by  being  turned 
into  burlesque. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Alith.  Insomuch,  that  I  can  no  longer  suffer  his  scurrilous 
abusiveness  to  you,  no  more  than  his  love  to  me. 

Wycherly.     Country  Wife,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Wretch !  that  from  slander's  filth  art  ever  gleaning, 
Spite  without  spite,  malice  without  nieaning : 
The  same  abusive,  base,  abandon'd  thing. 
When  pilloried,  or  pension'd  by  a  king. 

Mason.    Epistle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare. 

ABU'T,  V.     i       Fr.    Abouier,   Abutter;    Low 
Abu'tment.    V  Lat.   Abuttare.      (See   Spebnan, 
Abu'tt.al.      )and   the    quotation   from   him.) 
Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Soda;  the  first  out- 
ward extremity  or  boundary  of  any  thing. 

To  be  upon  the  outward  extremity:  to  border 
upon  the  surface  of :  to  touch  upon  the  edge,  or 
confine. 


■\\liose  high,  up-reared  and  abutting  fronts. 
The  perrilous  narrow  ocean  part  asunder ; 
Peece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts. 

Sliakespeare.    Prol.  to  Hen.  T. 

The  n.-ime  and  place  of  the  thing  granted  were  ordinarily 
expressed,  as  well  before  as  after  the  conquest ;  but  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  abultalling,  with  the  term  itself,  arose  from 
the  Normans,  as  appeareth  in  the  Customary  of  Normandy, 
cap.  556,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  declaration  must  be  made 
par  bouts  ^  cosies  deslitcs  terres  saisies,  of  the  abuttals  and 
sides  of  the  said  lands  seised.  Bout  signifieth  the  end  of  a 
thing,  abbouter  to  thrust  forth  the  end. 

Spelman.     Antient  Deeds  and  Charters,  c.  5. 

The  abutments  of  the  floodgates  are  still  existing  between 
the  hills  through  which  it  passed,  i.  e.  a  canal  to  the  Red 
Sea  from  the  upper  point  of  Delta. 

Bryant.    Anal,  of  Anc.  Myth.  vol.  iii.  p.  524. 

A'BYSM,  n.  \       Fr.  Ablme;    It.  Abisso ;  Sp. 

Aby'ss.  S  Abysmo ;     Lat.  Ahyssus  ;    Gr. 

a^vaaoi,  (negative,  a,  and  Pvcraos,)  without  bot- 
tom. 

That  which  is  without  bottom ;  and,  therefore, 
unfathomable,  endless,  unbounded,  unlimited. 

And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarisme, 

And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 

Out  of  drcdd  darkness  of  the  deepe  abysme, 

Wiere  being  bredd,  he  light  and  heaven  does  hate. 

Spenser.     Teares  of  tlie  Muses.  Melpomene, 

Pros.  But  ho-w  is  it. 

That  this  lines  in  thy  minde  ?    Wiat  seest  thou  eU 
In  the  dark-backward  .ind  abisme  of  time  ? 

Shakespeare.     Tempest,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 


ACA 

To  whom  Satan  hirning,  ooUlIy:  "  Ye  powers 

And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abijss, 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy, 

With  puri)ose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 

The  secrets  of  your  realm."— jlif;;(o».    Per.  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Let  first  the  mystagoglcal  illuminations  of  the  great 
Areopagite,  and  the  ascetike  discipline  of  the  anachoretical 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  puritie  thy  eye ;  before  Ihou 
attemptest  to  speak,  or  to  aim  at  the  discovery  of  these 
ohisming  depths.— Sir  A'.  Digby.     On  the  Soul.    Conclusion. 

Far  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  main. 
With  hoary  Nereus,  and  the  watry  train. 
The  mother  goddess,  from  her  crystal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,  and  answered  groan  for  groan. 

Pojie.     Homer.   Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Nor  second,  he  that  rode  sublime, 
Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  extacy. 
The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy.— Gray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 


ACC 


ACADE'ME. 

Aca'dkmy. 
Acade'mian. 
Acade'mical. 
Acade'mically. 
academi'cian. 
Acade'mick,  n. 
Acade'mick,  adj. 
Aca'demist. 


Fr.  Academic ;  It.  Ac- 
cademia  ;  Sp.  Academia  ; 
Lat.  Academia ;  Gr.  Awa- 
Sr]/iia.  From  Academus,  an 
>  Athenian,  in  whose  groves  a 
sect  of  Grecian  philosophers 
were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble. To  them  and  their 
philosophy  the  words  are 
still  applied,  and  more  generally  to — 

Any  assembly  or  society  of  persons,  where  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  are  the  proposed  objects  ;  to 
universities,  and  schools,  public  and  private. 

But  ye  withdrowen  fro  me  this  man,  that  he  hath  been 
nourished  in  my  studies  or  scholes  of  Eleatices,  and  of 
Achademicis  in  Greece.— CAaucer.     Boecius,  b.  i. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  deriue, 
They  sparcle  still  the  right  promethean  fire. 
They  are  the  bookes,  the  arts,  the  achademes. 
That  shew,  containe,  and  nourish  all  the  world : 
Else  none  at  all  in  ought  proues  excellent. 

Shakespeare.    Love's  L.  Lost,  Act  iv.  s 

Eusl.  Pye,  fye,  what  things  these  academieks  are. 
These  book-worms,  how  they  look  ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Mlder  Brother,  Act  u. 

Then  straight  comes  Friscus,  that  neat  gentleman. 

That  new-discarded  aeademian, 

■\\Tio,  for  he  could  cry  Ergo  in  the  school. 

Straightway  with  his  huge  judgement  dares  controul 

Whatsoe'er  he  views.— Jl/nrstoii.     Scourge,  ii.  6. 

At  Lampsie,  in  South  Wales,  after  the  academical  life,  he 
[Essex]  had  taken  such  a  taste  of  the  rural  as  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  could  well  have  bent  his  mind  to  a  retired 
course.— Reliquice  IVottoniana,  p.  162. 

These  doctrines  I  propose  academically  and  for  experi- 
ment S3.ke.—Cabalistical  Dialogues,  (1C82,)  p.  17. 

He  that  had  only  talk'd  with  him  might  find 

A  little  academy  in  his  mind ; 

Where  wisdom  master  was,  and  fellows,  all 

Which  we  can  good,  which  we  can  virtuous  call. 

Cowley.     Elegy  on  John  Littleton,  Esq. 

Wide  through  poetic  scenes  the  genius  roves, 
Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves  : 
Thus  nature  our  society  adores, 
Where  Tindal  dictates,  and  Silenus  snores. 

Pope.     Bunciad,  h.iv. 


The  academists  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  lightness  of 
this  creature's  [the  sea-tortoise]  body,  but  to  a  wonderful 
sagacity  and  caution  of  this  animal. 

Bay.    On  the  Creation. 

The  muscles,  whereby  he  [the  hedge-hog]  is  enabled  to 
draw  himself  together,  and  gather  up  his  whole  body  like  a 
ball,  the  Parisian  academists  describe  to  be  a  distinct  carnous 
muscle.— /li.     lb. 

In  a  conference  of  the  French  Academy,  one  of  the  acade- 
micians desired  to  have  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  Paul 
Veronese,  wlio,  though  a  painter  of  great  consideration,  had, 
contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  art,  in  his  picture  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  represented  the  principal  figure  in  shade. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Discourse  4. 

Unhappily,  by  too  short  a  view  of  things,  you  have  been 
apt  to  mistake  the  completion  of  your  academic  courses  for 
the  completion  of  your  theologic  studies. 

Warburlon.     Charge,  1761. 

The  academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and  suspense  of  judg- 
ment, of  danger  in  hasty  determinations,  of  confining  to 
very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the  understanding,  and 
of  renouncing  all  speculations  which  lie  not  within  the 
I  life  and  practice. 

Hume.     On  the  Understanding,  s.  5. 


ACCE'DE,  V. 
Acce'ss. 
a'ccessariness. 
A'ccessarv,  or  , 

A'CCESSOIIY.  \ 

A'ccessarv,  or  , 
a'ccessory.       i 
Acce'ssible. 
Acce'ssion. 


adj. 


Fr.  Archh-r;  It.  .4c- 
cedere ,-  Lat.  Accedere, 
{Ad-cedere,)  to  go  to. 

To  go,  or  come  to ;  to 
approach,  with  assent 
or  favour,  assistance, 
addition,  or  increase. 
And  consequently — 

To  assent  to,  or  fa- 


vour; to  assist;  to  add  to,  or  increase. 

Beside  all  this  he  was  ful  greuously, 
For  vpon  him  he  had  an  bote  accesse, 
That  day  by  day  him  sliooke  full  petously. 

Chaucer.     The  Blacke  Kniahl 

And  for  I  fele,  it  commeth  alone  of  thee. 
That  to  my  harte  these  foes  haue  none  accescc, 
I  dare  them  bid,  Auoyde,  wretches  and  flee ; 
The  Lorde  hath  hearde  the  voyce  of  my  complaynte. 

Sir  T.  Wyat.     Ps.  6. 

He  caused  also  the  sayde  goldsmyth  to  be  attached  as 
accessan/e,  and  arreigned  hym  at  the  sessyons  holden  at 
Newgate,  in  London  :  where  it  was  alleged,  that  they  ought 
not  by  the  lawe  to  enquyre  of  the  accessarye  before  the 
principall.— i/nW.    Hen.  F///.  an.  35. 

This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, 

Tliat  vpon  knowledge  of  my  parentage. 

I  may  haue  welcome  'niongst  the  rest  that  woo, 

And  free  accesse  and  fauour  as  the  rest. 

Shakespeare.     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

They  anon, 

With  hundreds  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came, 
Attended  :  all  access  was  throng'd  :  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
Thick  swarm'd. — Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

How  safe,  how  easy,  how  happy  a  thing  it  is,  to  have  to 
do  with  the  King  of  Heaven ;  who  is  so  pleased  with  our 
access,  that  he  solicits  suitors.— if  a  ?(.     Cuntemplatimis. 

Away.  I  prj-thec. 

Do  as  I  bid  thee :  There's  no  more  to  say  ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way. 

Shakespeare.     Cijmhcline,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

I  yet  through-swonime  the  waues,  that  your  shore  hinds 

Till  wind  and  water  threw  me  vp  to  it ; 

When  coming  forth,  a  ruthlesse  billow  smit 

Against  huge  rocks,  and  an  acceslcsse  shore 

My  mangl'd  body. — Chapman.    Homer.     Odyss.  b.  vii. 

He  [Hotham]  had  taken  upon  him  the  government  of 

Hull,  without  any  apprehension,  or  imagination,  "■-'  ■' 

would  ever  make  accessary  to  rebellion. 

Clarendon.     Eelelliot 

These  accessivc  commands  have  a  use  in  them,  even  to 
raise  up  our  endeavours  to  a  higher  pitch  and  strain,  than 
if  we  were  commanded  only  somewhat  that  were  within  our 

Hopkins.   Works.    Ser.  26. 

This  obvious  reflection  convinced  me  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  tre.ity  of  Hanover,  in  1725,  between  France  and  England, 
to  which  the  Dutch  afterwards  acceded. 

Chesterfield.     Letters.     Lst.  ICO. 

And  vain  were  reason,  courage,  learning;  all, 
Till  power  accede :  till  Tudor's  wild  caprice 
Smile  on  their  ca.\xse.—Shenstone.    Ruined  Abbey. 

An  accessor:/  is  said  to  be  that  which  does  accede  unto 
ome  principal' fact  or  thing  in  law.—Ai/liffe.  Par.  Jur.  Case. 

Hiss  for  hiss  retum'd  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue,  for  now  were  all  transform'd 

Alike,  to  serpents  all  as  accessories 

To  his  bold  riot.— Millon.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

To  him  Masistius  :  I  have  mark'd  a  post 
Accessible  and  feeble  in  their  line. 
To  me  thy  choicest  cavalry  commit. 


ACC 

ACCE'LERATE,  v.  i      Fr.  AccUhn- ;  It.  Ac- 

Accelkka'tion.  >celerare;    Up.  Accelerar ; 

Acce'lerative.  j  Lat.    Accelerare,     (^Ad- 

celer,)  to  hasten.      See  Celerity. 

To  hasten,  to  quiclien;to  add  to,  or  increase, 
the  speed  of. 

The  inhabitautes  of  Burdeaux  sent  to  him  [Talbot]  mes- 
sengers in  the  darke  night,  requiryng  him  to  uccelernle,  and 
spede  his  iorney  towarde  their  citie,  enformyng  him,  that 
now  the  time  was  propice  for  his  purpose .  and  tyme  not 
taken,  was  labor  mispent.— /faH.     Hen.  )'/.  an.  31. 

Often  times  I  haue  scene  in  other,  ir  haue  proued  by 
experience,  that  the  small  consideration  passed,  and  the 
great  acceleration  in  businesse  nowe  present,  maketh  great 


inl 


;  Booke, 


Glov 


A  the 


Several  of  the  most  correct  lists  of  our  dramatick  pieces 
exhibit  the  titles  of  plays,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  completest  collections.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
mention  any  other  than  Mr.  Garrick's,  which,  curious  and 
extensive  as  it  is,  derives  its  greatest  value  from  its  acces- 
sibility.—Stcevens.    Advertis.  to  Shakespeare. 

With  longing  eyes,  and  agony  of  mind. 
The  sailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind  ; 
Happy  to  bribe  with  India's  richest  ore 
A  safe  accession  to  that  barren  shore. 

Falconer.     Shipivreck,  c.  3. 

Ancient  Trov,  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely 
received  an  accession  of  waters  from  the  tribute  of  those 
immortal  rivulets,  the  Simois  and  Scamander. 

Gitibon.     Roman  Empire,  c.  17. 

An  accessory  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief  actor  in  the  ofl'ence, 
nor  present  at  its  performance,  but  is  someway  concerned 
therein,  either  before  or  after  the  fact  committed. 

Blackstonc.     Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


Down  falling  greatness,  urged  on  apace, 
Was  followed  hard  by  all  disgraceful  ways. 
Now  in  th'  point  t'  accelerate  an  end. 
■\Vliilst  misery  had  no  means  to  defend. 

Daniel.     Ciril  Wars,  b.  3. 

Acceleration  of  time  in  works  of  Nature,  may  well  be 

esteemed  inter  Magnalia  Naturte  :  and  even  divine  miracles, 

accelerating  of  the  time,  is  next  to  the  creating  of  matter. 

Bacon.     Kat.  Hist.  §  301. 

Lo!  from  the  dread  inimensily  of  space. 

Returning  with  accelerated  cour.se, 

The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends. 

Thomson.     Autumn. 

It  is  an  attribute  of  many  bodies  to  be  moved ;  but  motion 
may  be  in  an  endless  variety  of  directions.  It  may  be  quick 
or  slow,  rectilineal  or  curvilineal ;  it  may  be  equable,  or 
accelerated,  or  retarded. — Reid.     Ess.  4.  c.  4. 

The  second  sort  of  centripetal  force  is  the  acceleraliti'! 
force,  which  is  measured  by  the  velocity  generated  by  it  in 
a  given  time.— ^l/ac^aarin.     Newton's  Discoveries,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

He  [Newton]  explains  very  distinctly  what  he  understands 
by  the  accclerative  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force. 

Reid.     Inquiry,  c.  2.  s.  9. 

ACCE'ND,  V.  >      Lat.  Accendere,  (Ad-cenere,) 
Acce'.vsio.n'.       |to  kindle  (q v.) 
To  set  fire  to;  to  inflame,  to  enlighten. 
Our  devotions,  if  sufficiently  accenJed,  would,  as  theirs, 
burn  up  innumerable  books  of  this  soiL— Decay  of  Piety. 

But  this  proceedeth  from  the  sulphur  of  antimony,  not 
enduring  the  society  of  salt-peter;  for  after  three  or  four 
through  a  fresh  addition  of  peter,  the  powder 
"      ■        '^ '"-  antimony  is  quite 


There  are  some  opake  bodies,  as  for  instance  the  comets, 
which,  besides  the  light  that  they  may  have  from  the 
sun,  seem  to  shine  with  a  light  that  is  nothing  else  but  an 
accension,  which  they  receive  from  the  sun,  in  their  near 
approaches  to  it,  in  their  respective  revolutions. 

Locke.     Elements  of  Nat.  Philosophy. 

Fr.  Accent ;    It.  Acccnte  ; 


CENT,  n.     )       Fr.  Accent;    It. 
e'.st,  v.  \  Sp.  Accento,  {Ad-c 

e'ntual.     "    /"««»!,)  to  sing. 
entua'tion.  J       To  sing  or  sounc 


A'CCENT,  1 
Acce': 
Acce'>  _  _ 

Accentua'tion.  J  To  sing  or  sound,  or  speak 
to,  or  in  unison  with: — generally  with  a  reference 
to  certain  rules  of  pronunciation. 

Accentuation  is  applied  to  the  mechanical  mark- 
ing  of  the  accents  in  printed  books. 
Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton.  Sonnet  to  Mr.  H.  Lawcs. 
The  bishoppe  being  thus  determinately  purposed  touching 
the  death  of  Edwarde  the  2d,  and  warily  providing  for  him- 
selfe,  if  by  any  chance  hee  should  bee  accused  thereof,  craftily 
worketh  that  the  authoritie  which  hee  gave  by  writing,  might 
seeme  to  bee  taken  expressely  contrary  to  his  meaning,  by 
reason  of  accenting  and  pointing  of  the  same. 

Slow.     Chronicle,  Edw.  II.  an.  \S26. 
ourselves:  or  if 

_  follow  the  sad  accents  of  the  angry  voice  of 

God,  and  imitate  his  justice,  by  condemning  that  which 
God  condemns.— .B;).  Taylor.     Of  Repentance,  c.  10.  s.  9. 

You  are  to  know,  that  as  the  ill  pronunciation  or  ill 
accenting  of  words  in  a  sermon  spoils  it,  so  the  ill  carriage 
of  your  line,  or  not  fishing  even  to  a  foot  in  a  right  pUce, 
makes  you  lose  your  labour.— JKaHon.    Angler. 
Ab.  Mark'd  you  his  hollow  accents  at  the  parting? 
Qu.  Moth.  Graves  in  his  smiles. 
Kina.  Death  in  his  bloodless  hands. 

Dryden.    D.  of  Guise,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises 
from  some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  per- 
cussion of  voice,  which  we  call  accent.— Blair.     Led.  38. 

Agreeably  to  this  [short  pronunciation  of  our  words]  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation,  the  throw- 
ing the  accent  farther  back,  that  is,  nearer  the  beginning  of 


ACC 


the  word,  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  back  than  the  tliird 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antejienult. 


Bla 


Led.  9. 


from  above 
slie  says  a 
persuades  1 


In  order  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  versification  of 
laucer,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the  syllabical 
lue  of  his  words,  and  the  accenlual  value  of  his  syllables, 
they  were  commonly  pronounced  in  his  time. 

Tijrwhilt.    On  the  Language  S,-c.  of  Chaucer,  §  10. 

cnlualion  of  all  the  rest  of 
1,  are  left  naked  and  desti- 
Conf.  of  JBp.  Hare,  p.  18. 


or  else  they  say  no  more  than  a  ■ 
:hing  is  so,  because  it  is  so ;  that 
er  'tis  so.    The  other  acccjilwn  ha 


The  division,  scansion,  and 
the  Psalms  in  the  Bishop's  edi 
tute  of  demonstration. — Lowt 


ACCE'PT,  V. 

Acce'ptaiu.e. 
Acck'ptableness,  or 

AcCEPT..\El'l,ITy. 

Accr'pt.^dly. 
Acck'ptance. 
Acckpta'tion. 

ACCF/PIK... 
Acct'PTluN. 

AccE'prn  ]i. 


Fr.  Accepter;  It.  Ac- 
cettare;  Sp.Acejitar;  Lat. 
Acceptum;  part,  past  of 
Accip-ere,  {Ad-capere,} 
to  take  to. 
Generally  applied,\vhen 
the  thing  taken  or  re- 
ceived, or  the  motive  of 
the  ofl'crcr,  is  pleasing, 
agreeable,  approved  of. 


As  dauith  scith,  the  blessidnesse  of  a  man  whom  God 
r/rr('/)/(/A,heghyueth  to  him  rightwyssnesse  withouten  werkis 
of  the  lawe,  blessid  bcu  tliei,  whose  wickednessis  ben  for- 
ghouun  and  whos  synnes  ben  hid. — IViclif.    Romayns,  c.  4. 

Vor  he  seitli  in  tyme  wel  plesynge  I  haue  herd  thee,  and 
in  the  dai  of  heelthc  I  haue  helpid  thee,  lo  now  a  time 
acceptable,  lo  now  a  dai  of  heclthe. — Id.     Corijtith.  c.  G. 

And  petir  openyde  his  mouth  and  seide,  in  treuthe  I  haue 
fonndun  that  God  is  not  acccplour  of  persones,  but  in  ech 
fiilk  he  that  dredith  Goil  and  worchith  rightwisnesse  is 
accept  to  hym. — Id.    Dcdis,  c.  10. 

Put  glorie  and  honour  and  pees  to  ech  man  that  worchith 
good  thing  to  the  iew  first  and  to  the  Greek,  for  occepcioun 
of  persones  is  not  anentis  God. — Id.    Romayns,  c.  2. 

Much  sweter  she  saith,  &  more  acceptable, 
Is  drinke  when  it  is  stollen  priuely 
Then  when  it  is  taken  in  forme  auowable. 

Chaucer.     The  Itemcdlc  of  Love. 

Infernal  furies,  ye  wreakers  of  wrong : 
And  Didos  gods,  who  standes  at  point  of  death, 
lleceiue  these  wordes,  and  eke  your  heauy  power 
Withdraw  from  me,  that  wicked  folk  deserue: 
And  our  request  accept,  we  you  beseche. 

Surrey.     Virgile,  b.  iv. 

For  he  saith:   I  haue  heard  ye  in  a  tyme  accepted:  Si  in 

ye  daye  of  saluacion  haue  I  suckered  the.     Beholde,  nowe 

is  yi  accepted  tyme;  beholde  nowe  is  that  daye  of  saluacion. 

RiOle.    Land.  1539. 

If  common  wryters  in  trifleyng  profane  matiers  dooe  with 
muche  high  suit  make  meanes  to  obteine  and  use  ye  fauour- 
able  acceplaciun  of  princes:  how  muche  are  we  all  bound  to 
your  highnesse ! — Udat.    Preface  to  the  Kynges  Maiestee. 

And  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 

I  heere  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greeke  and  Latine  bookes: 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Shakespeare.     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  so.  1. 

Cris.        —Please  you  to  be  acceptive,  young  gentleman  ? 
\  Pyr.  Yes  sir,  fear  not :  I  shall  accept.    I  have  a  foolish 
humour  of  taking,  {aside)  if  you  knew  all. 

B.  Jonson.    Poetaster,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

Cyn.  And  if  you  judge  it  any  recompense 
For  your  fair  pains,  t'have  earned  Diana's  thanks, 
Diana  tlianks  them,  and  bestows  their  crown 
To  gratify  your  acceptalUc  zeal. 

Id.    Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

■Wlierefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom,  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve  God  accept- 
ably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear. 

Paul.     To  the  Hebrews,  xii.  28. 

If  he  heartily  desires  what  the  other  perfunctorily  and 
with  his  lips  only  utters,  not  praying  with  his  heart,  and 
with  the  acceptabilities  of  a  good  life,  the  amen  shall  be  more 
than  all  the  prayer.— B;).  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

God  is  no  accepter  of  persons,  neither  riches  nor  poverty 
are  a  means  to  procure  his  favour:  but  in  all  conditions  of 
men,  he  that  loveth  righteousness,  and  hateth  iniquity,  shall 
be  accepted  by  \am.—Chillingnmrth,  Ser.  3.  §  33. 

Such  with  him 

Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will,  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

This  is  a  fhithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ncceptatimi, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 

Paul.     1  Tim.  iv.  Ij. 

■When  the  school-men  talk  of  recta  ratio  in  morals,  either 
they  understand  reason,  as  it  is  governed  by  a  cmnmand 


Table  Talk. 

The  design  of  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  is  to  destroy 
superstition,  and  to  restore  the  truth  of  religion,  by  correcting 
men's  opinions  and  reforming  their  manners,  by  introduc- 
ing to  us  repentance,  and  securing  to  us  the  acceptableness 
of  it  through  the  merits  of  Christ. — Clarke.    Sermons,  vol.  i. 

"  Friend,"  quoth  the  cur,  "  I  meant  no  harm; 

Then  why  so  captious— why  so  warm ! 

My  words  in  common  acceptation. 

Could  never  give  this  provocation." 

Gay.    Fables,  lit.  it  Ub.\. 

Virtue  is  better  accepted  when  it  comes  in  a  pleasing  form. 
Adventurer,  No.  81. 


If  the  mind  is  at  an; 


ic  vacant  from  every  passion  and 
objects  that  are  more  acceptable 
to  us  than  otliers. — Reid.    Ess.  4.  c.  4: 

If,  when  the  bill  becomes  due,  the  accepter  does  not  pay 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from  that  moment 
a  bankrupt.— Sm!//;.     IVeallh  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

ACCEPTILA'TION.n.  Fr. Acceptilatioti,-  Lat. 
of  the  lower  ages,  Acceptilntio.  "  A  payment  or 
an  imaginary  discharge  of  a  debt." — Cole/rave. 
Applied  in  the  civil  law,  to  a  form  of  verbal 
acquittance. 

I  neither  am,  neither  shall  be  able  to  requite  this  your 
lordship's  most  special  kindnesse  and  bountifull  goodnes  at 
anytime,  vniesse  I  shoulde  vse  that  ciuill  remedie  called  in 
law  acceptilation,  which  great  debters  especially,  are  accus- 
tomed to  procure  at  the  handes  of  their  creditours. 

Fox.     Actcs,  Sfc.    Bonner  lo  Cromwell. 

And  then  the  antithesis  must  hold  thus  by  Chnst  comes 
justification  to  life,  as  by  Adam  tht  cui  l  i.r  tlie  in  to  the 
condemnation  of  death  but  our  i  i  M  t  n  ^  h  umes 
by  Christ  is  by  imputation  and   /  1  and 

favour.— Bp.  Taylor.    Ansuer  t    I 

ACCE'RSE,  I'.  Lat  .1..  /  /  m  I  .  -sere, 
(Ad-ciere,)  to  call  togethei,  tn  suiiiniDn 

One  of  the  many  affected  Latinibms  of  the 
chronicler  Hall. 

Tlie  Erie  of  Warwicke  thought  it  moste  necessary  for  him 
to  give  hjan  [Edw.  IV.]  hattaile  with  spede,  and  thereupon 
accersed  and  called  together  his  army. 

Mall.    Edw.  ir.  an.  10. 

A'CCIDENT,  adj.  §• 

A'CCIDENCE,  n. 

Accide'ntal. 

Accide'ntally. 
dere,  (Ad-cadere,)  to  fall  to. 

That  which  falls,  or  happens,  or  occurs  to  : 
generally  with  a  sub-audition,  of  something  un- 
foreseen, unexpected,  unfortunate,  unnecessary, 
without  design,  contrivance,  or  intention. 

And  sithen  thou  seest  thine  fleshly  body  in  kindly  power 
faile,  how  should  than  the  accident  of  a  thing  ben  in  more 
surety  of  being  than  substantiall :  wherefore  thilke  things 
that  we  cleape  power,  is  but  accident  to  tlie  fleshlye  body, 
and  so  they  may  not  haue  that  surety  in  might,  which 
wanteth  in  the  substantiall  body. 

Chaucer.     The  Test,  of  Love,  b.  ii. 

The  fer  cause  is  Almighty  God,  that  is  cause  of  alle 
thiiiiies:    the  ner  cause  is  thin  three  enemies;  the  cause 
hats, 


idcnial  ^ 


TheTaleofMelibeus. 


He  bosteth  himself  to  make  lawes  and  articles  of  owr 
faithe  and  to  adde  mo  sacraments  to  them  then  cryst  made, 
and  to  consecrate  and  to  make  the  body  of  cryste,  to  sende 
awaye  the  substance  of  the  bread,  the  accidents  as  the 
whigtnes,  rowndes,  tast  S:  other  qualities  &  quatities  re- 
mayning.— Jof/c.    Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Wherfore  sithe  in  all  myne  authors,  I  finde  no  matter, 
either  greatly  necessarie,  or  muche  conuenient  to  be  spoken 
of  concernyng  any  high  enterprise:    I  tlierfore,  leauyng 
bothe  the  nacions,  daily  studiyng  how  to  greue,  and  gain 
of  the  other,  will  turne  againe  to  other  thynges  accidentall 
whiche  chaunced  in  this  XII  yere.— Hall.    Hcn.VI.  an.  12. 
If  all  the  yeare  were  playing  holidaies, 
To  sport,  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  worke  ; 
But  wlicn  they  seldome  come,  they  wisht-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

Shakespeare.     I  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
And  not  a  man  for  being  simply  man, 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour'd  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him  ;  as  place,  riches,  and  fauour. 


1  oft  as  merit. 


nd  Cres.  Act  ii. 


Jul.  With  an  unheedful  eye, 

An  accidental  view,  as  men  see  multitudes. 
That  the  next  day  dare  not  precisely  say 
They  saw  that  face,  or  that,  amongst  'em  all 
Baaumont  ^-  Fletcher.     Maid  in  the  Milt, 
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WTiat  the  light  is,  whether  a  substance  or  an  accident, 
whether  of  a  corporall  or  incorporall  nature,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.- ifaA-cu)i7/.    Apologie,  p.  93. 

Those  atonies,  or  indivisible  bodies,  having  an  aceiden- 
tary  and  inconsiderate  motion,  stirring  continually,  and 
most  strictly  happen  many  of  them  to  encounter  one 
another  and  meet  together. 

Holland.     Plutarch.    Morals,  p.  662. 

A\Tiich  tardy  proficience  [in  learning  the  Latin  tongue] 
may  be  attributed  to  several  causes  :  in  particular,  the 
making  two  labours  of  one,  by  learning  first  the  accedence, 
then  the  grammar  in  Latin,  e'er  the  language  of  those  rules 
be  understood. — Milton.    Accedence  commenced  Grammar, 

Other  points  no  less  concern  the  commonwealth,  though 
but  accidentally  depending  upon  the  former. 

Spenser.  State  of  Ireland. 
If  one  of  the  legs  of  a  man  be  found  shorter  than  the 
other,  the  man  is  deformed:  because  there  is  something 
wanting  to  complete  the  whole  idea  we  form  of  a  man ;  and 
this  has  the  same  eflect  in  natural  faults,  as  maiming  and 
mutilation  produce  from  accidents. 

Burke.    Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Explore  thro'  earth  and  heaven,  thro'  sea  and  skies, 
The  accidental  graces  as  they  rise ; 
And  while  each  present  form  the  fancy  warms, 
Swift  on  thy  tablets  fix  it's  fleeting  charms. 

Mason.    Art  of  Painting. 

He  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  [pure  substance]  at 
all,  hut  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of 
such  qualities,  which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideaa 
in  us ;  which  qualities  are  commonly  called  Accidents. 

Locke.     On  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.  C.  23. 

Civil  society  was  instituted  either  with  the  purpose  of 
attaining  all  the  good,  of  every  kind,  it  was  even  accideri' 
tally  capable  of  producing ;  or,  only  of  some  certain  good, 
which  the  institutors,  unconcerned  with,  and  unattentive 
to,  any  other,  had  in  view.— H'arJKrfoB.    Alliance,  b.i.  c.4. 

ACCl'PITRARY,n.  A  catcher  of  birds  of  prey: 
a  faulconer. 

To  heare  an  accipitrary  relate  againe,  how  he  went  forth 

in  a  cleere,  calrae,  and  sun-shine  evening,  about  an  home 

before  the  sunne  did  usually  maske  himselfe,  unto  the  river, 

where  finding  of  a  mallard,  he  whistled  ofl"  his  faulcon,  Sio. 

Drake.    Shakesp.  ^-  his  Times.    From  Hash.  Quaternio. 

ACCI'TE,  V.  Lat.  Acci-re,  Hum,  {Ad-ciere,) 
to  go  or  send  for  ;  to  summon.      See  Cite. 

Mine  old  dere  enemy,  my  froward  maister, 
Afore  that  queue  I  causde  to  be  aciled. 
Which  holdeth  the  diuine  part  of  our  nature. 

Sir  T.  Wyat.     Complaint  to  Reason, 

When  the  place  was  redy,  the  Kyng  and  the  Queue  wer 
acciled  by  Docter  Sampson  to  appere  before  the  Legates,  at 
the  forenamed  place,  the  twentie  and  eight  day  of  May. 

Hall.    Hen.  VIU.  an.  21. 
A  nobler  man,  a  brauer  warrior ; 
Lines  not  this  day  within  the  city  walles. 
He  by  the  senate  is  accitcd  home 
From  weary  warres  against  the  barbarous  Gothes. 

Shakespeare.     Tit.  And.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
But  in  my  deske,  what  was  there  to  accile 
So  ravenous  and  vast  an  appetite  ? 

a.  Jonson.    Execration  upon  f'ulcan. 

ACCLA'IM,  w.^       Fr.   Acclamation;     It.  Ac- 

Accla'im,  n.        \-clamare,   Acclamazione ;     Sp. 

Acclama'tion.  j  Aclamar,  Aclamation  ;  Lat. 
Acclamare,  {Ad-clamare,)  to  cry  out,  or  shout  to. 

Applied  to  noisy  and  tumultuous  expressions 
of  assent,  choice,  approbation. 

Justly  did  thv  followers  hold  the  best  ornaments  of  the 

earth  worthy  of  no  better,  than  thy  treading  upon.— How 

happily,  did  they  think  their  backs  disrobed  for  thy  way  ! 

How  gladly,  did  thev  spend  their  breath  in  acclaiming  t\iee\ 

Bp.  Hail.     Contetnp.    Procession  to  the  Temple. 

Gladly  then  he  mix'd 

Among  those  friendly  powers,  who  him  receiv'd 

With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one. 

That  of  so  many  myriads  fallen,  yet  one, 

Return'd,  not  lost.— il/iVfon.    Par.  Lost,  b.  vi. 

The  king  [Lewis  XIV.]  himselfe,  like  a  young  Apollo, 
was  in  a  sute  so  cover'd  with  rich  embrodry,  that  one  could 
purceive  nothing  of  the  stuff  under  it ;  he  went  almost  the 
whole  way  with  his  hat  in  hand,  saluting  the  ladys  and 
acclamalors  who  had  flll'd  the  windows  with  their  beauty, 
and  the  aire  w'"  Vive  le  Roy. — Evelyn.    Memoirs,  an.  1651. 


The  herald  ends  :  the  vaulted  firmament. 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent. 
Dryde>       "  '       ' 


Patau 


Ss  Arcile. 


Angus.  Thou  shalt  be  crown'd : — 
An  iron  crown  intensely  hot  shall  gh-d 
Thy  hoary  temples ;  while  the  shouting  crowd 
Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors. 

Smollett.    Regicide,  Act  v.  sc  R. 


ACC 

An  amiable  accomplislied  prince  ascends  the  tlirone  under 
tlie  happiest  of  all  auspices;  Ihe  acclamdiions  iiid.  united 
aflections  of  his  subjects. — Junius.     Lett.  )2. 

ACCLI'VITY,  n.  s.  Lat.  Acclwis,  (Adclivus, 
to  a  cliff.) 

That  which  slopes  upwards ;  which  rises  or 
ascends. 

Tlie  men  [of  the  Alps]  leaving  their  -wives  and  younger 
children  below,  do,  not  without  some  difficulty,  clamber  up 
the  acclivities,  dragging  their  kine  with  them. 

Rai/.     On  the  Creation. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  [was]  accommodated  for  all 
men:  especially  conducting  them  in  the  hardest  and 
roughest  parts  of  the  way  leading  to  bliss,— the  acclivities 
or  asperities  of  duty,  self-denial,  Sc.- 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.42. 

ACCLO'Y,  or  Cloy.  Chij  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  Claudere.  Junius  prefers  Clog; 
which  Skinner  suspects  is  from  Log.     See  Cloy. 

"  AcLOYE,  V.  (says  Tyrwhitt;  may  perhaps  mean 
To  cloy;  to  embarrass  with  superfluity." 

But  better  is,  that  a  wights  tong  rest 

Thau  entermete  him  of  soch  doing 

Of  which  he  neither  rede  can  nor  sing 

And  who  so  it  doth,  full  foule  him  self  acloijelh 

For  office  vncomiuitted  oft  anoyeth. 

Chaucer.    Assembly  of  Foules. 

No  man  of  what  condition  so  euer  he  be,  except  he  haunt 
feates  of  armes  or  other  learning  in  some  ordinarie  exercise, 
6hall  haue  his  bodie  lustie  &  his  spirit  quicke :  but  shall  be 
acloied  in  all  other  things,  and  wander  from  street  to  street 
as  a  vagabond.— TAe  Golden  Booke,  c.  24. 

The  mouldie  moss  which  thee  acclot/elli 

My  siuamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth. 

Sjienser.    Shepherd's  Calendar.    February. 

As  then,  no  winde  at  all  there  blew. 

No  swelling  cloude  accloid  the  aire  ; 

The  skie,  like  grasse  [glasse]  of  watchet  hew, 

Keflected  Phcebus  golden  haire. 

Spenser.    El.  upon  Asiropkile. 

For  they  that  escape  best  in  the  temperate  zone,  would  be 
ar.cloyed  with  long  niglits  very  tedious,  no  less  than  forty 
days,  and  those  that  now  never  have  their  night  above 
twenty-four  hours,  as  Friesland  island,  the  furthest  parts 
of  Russia  and  Norway,  would  be  deprived  of  the  sun,  above 
a  hundred  and  thirty  days  together. 

Ray.    On  the  Creation. 

ACCOIL,  or  Coil.     See  Coil. 
ACCO'L,  V.      To   embrace   round   the   neck 
(collum).      See  Coll. 

This  hauing  said,  she  left  me  all  in  teres,  ' 
And  minding  much  to  speake :  but  she  was  gone, 
And  suttly  fled  into  the  weightlesse  aire. 
Thrise  raught  I  with  mine  armes  taccoll  her  neck: 
Thrise  did  my  hand's  value  holde  thimage  escape 
Like  nimble  windes,  and  like  the  fleing  dreame. 

Surrey.     Virgil.    JEnteis,  b.  li. 

ACCO'MMODATE,  u.  ^       Fr.   Accommoder ; 

Acco'mmodate,  adj.  I   It.  Accommodare;  Sp. 

Acco'mmodately.  [Acovimodar;       Lat. 

Acco'mmod.\teness.  (  Accommodare,   (Ad- 

Accommoda'tion.  1  commodum,)    to   the 

Acco'mmodator.  )  advantage  of.      See 

Commodious. 

To  act  to  the  advantage,  or  for  the  benefit,  or 
convenience  of:  to  serve,  to  suit,  to  adapt,  to 
adjust. 

But  sithens  it  [sc.  speaking  in  praise  of  the  dead]  hath 
bene  approued  and  allowed  of  a  long  tyme,  that  it  ought  to 
be  this  done,  it  becomraeth  me,  obeyuge  to  the  lawe,  to 
accommodate  and  apply  ray  spekynge  to  the  opynyo  &  wille 
of  every  one  of  you,  tlie  most  that  I  maye. 

Nicolls.     Thucydides,  fol.  54. 

As  a  king,  wliich  commandeth  some  goodly  building  to  be 
erected,  doth  accommodate  the  same  to  that  use  and  end,  to 
which  it  was  ordained ;  so  it  pleased  God  to  command  the 
light  to  he.—Ratey/i.     History  of  tlie  World,  b.  i.  c.  1.  §  7. 
K.  Ja.  However,  what  is  necessary  for  you 
At  your  departure,  I  am  well  content 
You  be  accommodated  with. 

Ford.    Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


Shakespeare.    Mcas.  for  Mcas.  Act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

It  is  not  the  endeavour  of  Moses,  or  the  prophets,  to  dis- 
cover any  mathematical  or  philosophical  subtilties;  but 
rather  to  accommodate  themselves  to  vulgar  capacities,  and 
ordinary  speech,  as  nurses  are  wont  to  use  their  infants. 

Bishop  Willdns.     Math,  and  Phil.  (Forks,  b.  ii. 


some  faculties  and  organs  I 
ite  to  their  fabrick  and  use 
Id  be  to  tlie  use  of  brutes. 
Hale.     Oriyination  of  Mankind,  p.  53. 

Of  all  these  Moses  his  wisdome  held  fit  to  give  an  account 
accommodate!!/  to  the  capacity  of  the  people. 

More.     JJef.  of  Lit.  Cabbala,  c.S. 

I  have  now  shewn  the  fitness  and  suitableness  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  in  that  it  is 
furnished  with  all  those  arguments  of  credibihty  that  may 
beget  assent  in  rational  persons;  but  its  aptness  and 
accommodatcness  to  the  great  purpose  of  men's  salvation 
may  further  be  demonstrated. 

Hallywell.     Sav.  of  Souls,  p.  80. 

Insects  are  so  acted  and  directed  by  nature,  as  to  cast 
their  eggs  in  such  places  as  are  most  accommodate  for  the 
exclusion  of  their  young,  and  where  there  is  food  ready  for 
them  so  soon  as  they  be  hatcht. 

Bay.    On  the  Creation. 

I  pretend  not  to  any  such  illuminations.  I  am  neither 
prophet  nor  prophetick  prelate,  but  account  it  enough  for 
my  purjiose,  if  I  can  bring  my  present  business  and  the  text 
together,  not  by  design,  but  accommodation. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  2. 

Socinus's  main  design  (or  pretence  at  least)  was  to  bring 
all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  to  a  full  accommodation 
with  the  general  notions  of  man's  reason ;  and  so  far  the 
design  was,  no  doubt,  fair  and  laudable  enough,  had  it  kept 
■within  the  bounds  of  a  sober  prosecution.— /d.    /*.  Ser.  3. 

And  this  sense  is  very  accommodate  and  proper  to  this 
expression  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  the  prayer  of  the  penitent 
thisS.—  Watts.     On  .Separate  State  of  Souls,  §  3. 

As  there  is  infinite  variety  in  the  circumstiinces  of  per- 
sons, things,  actions,  times  and  places,  so  we  must  be  fur- 
nished with  such  general  rules  as  are  accnmmodable  to  all 
this  variety  by  a  wise  judgment  and  discretion. 

Id.     Loyick,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 

Though  the  ultimate  design  of  these  parables,  and  the 
coming  of  Christ  mentioned  therein,  refer  to  the  great  day 
of  judgment,  yet,  both  the  duties,  and  the  warnings,  which 
are  represented  in  these  parables,  seem  to  be  very  accom- 
modable  to  the  hour  of  our  death. — Id.     Discourses. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvass,  gallantly  unfurl'd 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world. 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun. 
And  knit  th'  unsocial  climates  into  one  ! 

Cou'per.     Charity. 

Mahomet,  who  wanted  the  refinement  of  our  modern 
accommodalors,  plainly  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  Redemption 
followed  the  passion ;  completed  the  scheme  of  revelation ; 
and  shut  out  all  his  bold  pretences. 

Warburton.    Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

ACCOMPANY,  V.  )      Fr.   Accompagner ;    It. 

Acco'mpamment.  )  Accompagnare ;  ii\>.Acom- 
panar.     See  Company. 

To  go  or  come  together  with  ;  to  follow  or  at- 
tend upon,  to  consort,  to  associate. 

Lo  if  thou  loue  her,  loue  eke  thine  honestie, 
Be  she  not  ydell ;  for  what  woU  betide, 
If  she  sit  ydell ;  of  very  necessitie 
Her  minde  woU  search  ferre  and  eke  %vide. 
Namely  if  she  be  not  aceompanide — 
How  accompanied,  not  with  yong  men 
But  with  maidens  I  meane  or  women. 

Chaucer.    Remedie  of  Loue. 


sm!trt.—  Wyatt.  Complaint  of  the  Absence  ofhisLo 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  those  to  their  nests 
Were  s\\in\.— Milton.    Par.  Lost.  b.  iv. 

By  our  traflSc  into  foreign  countries,  tho'  we  many  times 
bring  home  light  and  frivolous  toys,  yet  they  are  often 
accompanied  with  gold  and  silver,  both  in  coin  andjmllion. 

Spelma7i.     Dialogue  co7tccrning  the  Coin  of  the  Kingdom. 

Well  must  she  sing  of  whom  I  make  my  choice, 
And  with  her  lute  accompany  her  voice. 

Congreve.     Ovid.     Art  of  Lore. 

In  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  scorn  of  vice  is  always 
accompanied  with  the  pity  of  it. — Saectator,  No.  "9. 

The  Persian  dames 

(So  were  accustom'd  all  the  eastern  fair,) 
In  sumptuous  cars,  accompany'd  his  march, 
A  beauteous  train,  by  Ariana  grac'd. 

Glover.    Leo7iidas,  b.  viii. 

We  have  the  same  representation  of  Hjinen  in  an  epi- 
thalamium,  the  usual  indispensible  accompaniment  of  a 
wedding,  and  often  a  part  of  the  nuptial  mask,  in  the 
Poetical  Miscellanies  of  Phineas  Fletcher. 

Warton.    Note  on  VAllegro. 


ACC 

He  [Br.  Burney]  observes,  that  in  this  song  to  Echo  a 
ivourable  opportunity  was  suggested  to  the  musician  for 
istrumental  iterations,  of  which  he  made  no  use:  and 
llat,  as  the  words  have  no  accompaniment  but  a  dry  bass, 
lie  notes  were  but  ill  calculated  to  waken  Echo,  however 
to  invite  her  to  give  an  answer. 

Id.     On  Comus. 


ACCO'MPLICE,  n.  Ad-complex,  plicare,  to 
knit  together.     See  Complice. 

In  ancient  writers  it  is  most  commonly  found 
without  ac  prefixed. 

One  who  is  knitted,  joined,  or  united  with 
another;  who  co-operates  with,  aids  or  assists 
another. 

And  now  of  late  Duke  Humphry's  old  allies, 
With  banish'd  Elenor's  base  accomplices, 
Attending  tiieir  revenge,  grow  wond'rous  crouse. 
And  threaten  death  and  vengeance  to  our  house. 

Drayton.     Margaret  to  De  la  Poole. 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  th'  accomplice  and  tlie  dame, 
Their  way  exploring  to  the  chamber  came. 

Dryden.     Ovid.     Cinyras  and  Myrrha. 

And  thou,  the  curs'd  accomplice  of  his  treason, 
Declare  thy  message  and  expect  thy  doom. 

Johnson.    Irene,  Act.y.  5c.\. 

ACCOMPLISH,  t;.^        Fr.    Accomplir ;     It. 

Acco'mplished.  >  Compire,  {Ad-compkrc) 

Acco'mplishment.  J  to  fill  up  to;  to  fulfil. 
See  Complete. 

To  fulfil ;  to  perform,  execute  fully ;  to  perfect, 
to  supply,  to  furnish ;  to  succeed  in,  to  acquire, 
to  obtain. 

And  Tullius  sayth,  that  grete  thinges  ne  ben  not  accnm- 
plised  by  strengthe,  ne  by  delivernesse  of  body,  but  by 
good  conseil,  by  auctoritee  of  persones,  and  by  i 


Cha 


Tale  of  Melibeus. 


From  the  full  accomplishmet  of  the  thinge  proclamed, 
concerninge  the  reedifying  of  Hierusalem,  which  accom- 
plishment and  fullfinishment  of  the  worke  was  done  in  the 
32  of  Barms.— Joye.    Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

AVhat  with  his  tenants,  servants,  followers,  friends, 

And  their  alliances  and  amities; 

All  that  shire  universally  attends 

His  hand,  help  up  to  any  enterprize. 

With  which  accomplements  so  mighty  grown. 

Forward  he  tends  with  hope  t'attain  a  crown. 

Daniel.     Civil  Wars,  b.  V. 

So  shall  my  word  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  ;  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
wliich  I  please. — Isaiah  Ivii.  11. 

And  from  the  tents, 

Tlie  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busie  hammers  closing  rivets  up 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

Shakespeare.    Hen.  V.  Chorus. 


Milton.    Par.  Lost,  b.  iv. 

If  we  consider  the  moon  as  another  habitable  earth,  then 
the  appearances  of  it  will  be  altogether  exact  and  beautiful, 
and  may  argue  unto  us  that  it  is  fully  accomplished  for  aU 
those  ends  to  which  Providence  did  appoint  it. 

Wilkins.    Math,  and  Phil.  Works,  b.  i. 


Or  grant,  that  with  extreme  surprise. 

We  find  ourselves  at  sixty,  -nise; 

And  twenty  pretty  things  are  liriown. 

Of  which  we  can't  accomplish  one. — Prior.  Alma,  can.  3. 

Wlien  I  went  abroad,  I  first  went  to  the  Hague,  where 
gaming  was  much  in  fashion,  and  where  I  observed  that 
many  people  of  shining  rank  and  character  gamed  too.  I 
was  then  young  enough,  and  silly  enough,  to  believe  that 


Churchill.  Ghost,  b.  iii. 
ACCO'MPT,  n.  \  See  Cocnt.  Ad-con- 
Acco'i-NT,  V.  I  putare,  to  reckon  with. 

Acco'cNT,  n.  I       To  reckon,  to  number, 

Acco'untable.         Vto  compute,  to  calculate, 
Acco'uNTANT,  adj.      to  tell. 
Acco'i'NTANT,  71.      I       To  rcckon,  or  calculate, 
Acco'uNTiNG.  J  to  give  or  assign,  to  state 

r  explain, the  cause,  reason,  or  consequence, 

he  value,  profit,  or  advantage. 
To  value,  to  esteem,  to  regard. 
Liste  &  I  salle  rede  the  parcelles  what  amountes. 
If  any  man  in  dede  wille  keste  in  accountes. 

'  R.Brunne.^.m. 


ACC 

At  the  dreadful  day  of  dome,  when  dede  men  sliuUen  rjse  j 
And  comen  alle  bi  fore  Crist,  a  counles  to  yeld 
How  we  ladde  cure  lyfe  here,  and  hus  lawes  kepte 
And  how  we  dude  day  by  day. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  IC4.  ' 


of  the  weren  accountid  thei  foundun 
money  of  fifti  thousynde  pens,  so  strongli  the  word  of  god 
wexide  and  was  eonfermyd  — Wiclif,    Itedis,  c.  19. 

And  thus  ben  thei  the  worst  of  all 

Of  hem,  whiche  vnto  wrath  fall. 

In  dede  both,  and  eke  in  thought. 

For  thei  accomplen  their  wrath  nougl\t. 

But  if  there  be  shedynge  of  blood.— Gowcr.    Con.  A.h.in. 

And  whan  thei  weren  both  alofte. 

This  Icarus  began  to  mounte. 

And  of  the  counseill  non  accnmple 

He  set,  whiche  his  fader  taught, 

Till  that  the  Sonne  his  wynges  caught.— /<f.    lb.  b.  iv. 

For  this  cause  chiefly  we  thought  it  good,  to  yelde  up  an 
accoumple  of  our  faith  in  writing. 

Jewel.     Defence  of  the  Apoloyie. 

Cut  offeuen  in  the  blossomes  of  my  sinne. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

S/takcspeare.     Hamlel,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Adur.  I  make  my  judge  my  jur^' ;  he  accountant, 
■Whether,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  spleen 
Of  a  suspicious  rage  can  plead,  thou  hast 
Enforc'd  the  Kkelihood  of  scandal. 

Ford.     Lady's  Trial,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

I  know  others  have  treated  already  of  the  same  subject, 
and  given  a  laudable  account  of  the  City  of  London,  but 
gold  may  often  be  told  over  without  fouling  the  fingers. 

Howell.     Londinopolis,  Dedication. 

An  humble  man  looks  upon  all  his  plenty  and  prosperity, 
not  as  his  own,  or  the  reward  of  his  desert,  but  as  the  de- 
positum  of  the  Great  Master  of  the  family  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  talents  entrusted  to  him  as  a  steward,  and  an  ac- 
complnnt  to  employ  for  his  master's  use,  service,  and  ho- 
nour.— Hale.     Content.    Humility. 

The  opinion  of  more  world's  than  one  has  in  ancient 
limes  been  accounted  a  heresy. 

Bp.  Wilkins.    Math,  and  Phil.  Works,  b.  i. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  clamorously  assert  in  their 
sermons  and  writings  the  privileges  of  kings  from  all 
accountableness,  or  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  that  time) 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  to  be  the  doctrine  of  all 
the  reformed  churches.— (food.     Fasti  Oxon.     Milton. 

This  method,  faithfully  observed,  must  keep  a  man  from 
breaking,  or  running  behind  hand  in  his  spiritual  estate  ; 
which,  without  frequent  accauntinys,  he  will  hardly  be  able 
to  prevent.— SoaWi.     Ser.  8. 

To  love's  account  they  plac'd  their  death  of  late, 
And  now  transfer  the  sad  account  to  fate. 

Parnell.     Elysium. 

^ye  are  held 

Accountable  :  and  God,  some  future  day. 
Will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  th'  abuse, 
Of  what  he  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust. 

Cowper.     Task,  b.  vi. 

The  exhortation  to  masters,  to  keep  in  view  their  own 
subjection  and  accountableness,  was  no  less  .seasonable. 

Palcy.     Moral  Philos.  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

For  this  purpose,  the  first  point  to  be  endeavoured  after 
is,  to  impress  upon  children  the  idea  of  accountableness, 
that  is,  to  accustom  them  to  look  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions  in  another  world  ;  which  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  parents  visibly  acting  with  a  view 
of  those  consequences  themselves. — Id.    lb.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 


ACf  O'RD,  V. 
Acco'bd,  n. 

AcCO'uOAIiLE. 

Acco'rd.\nce. 
Acco'rdancy. 
Acco'rdant. 
Acco'rding,  adj. 
Acco'rdingly. 


Fr.  Accorder ;  It.  Accor- 
dar  ;  Sp.  Acordur,  (  Ad-cor, ) 
to  the  heart.  In  Wiclif, 
where  the  common  version 
has  "  with  one  accord,"  we 
find  "  with  00  will,  with  oo 
hcrte."  -2  PhiHp.  4  Acts. 
To  act  with  one  heart  or 
mind  ;  to  act  suitably  to,  in  harmony,  unison,  con- 
formity, or  agreement  with  ;  to  agree,  to  conform, 
to  comply,  to  consent,  to  concur,  to  grant. 

Hii  caste  awey  sseld  &  suerd,  &  turndc  al  to  loue, 
An  byclupte  hem  &  custe.  Si  her  folc  in  eyther  syde, 
Tho  hii  seye  hem  acordcd,  vor  joye  loude  hii  crj'de. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  309. 

Tlio  hii  were  to  thys  bataylc  prest  in  ethher  syde. 
Some  frend  liym  bythogte  bet.  8:  bytuene  hem  gonne  ryde 
And  made  acurd  bytuene  hem,  that  the  kj-ng  adde  all 
that  lond.— W.  p.  237. 


ACC 

Thus  is  relacion  rect.  ryght  as  adjcctif  &  subslantif 
Acordeth  in  alle  kyndcs. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  56. 

For  in  the  dai  suynge  he  apperide  to  hem  chidynge,  and 
he  accordide  hem  in  pees  and  seide,  men  ghe  ben  britheren, 
whi  noyen  ghe  ech  othire  '. — Wiclif.     Dedis,  c.  7. 

Nyle  ghe  here  the  ghok  with  unfeithful  men,  for  what 
parting  of  rightwysnesse  with  wickidnesse  ?  or  what  felou- 
schipe  of  light  with  derknessis  ?  and  what  accurdiny  of 
crist  to  beliai  '.—Id.    2  Corynth.  c.  6. 

Of  instruments,  of  strings  in  accord 
Heard  I  so  play,  a  rauishing  swetnesse 
That  God,  that  maker  is  of  all  and  Lord 
Ne  heard  neuer  better,  as  I  gesse  : 
Therewith  a  wind,  vnneth  it  might  be  lesse 
Made  in  the  leaues  grene,  and  noise  soft 
Accordant  to  the  foules  song  on  loft. 

Chaucer.     Tkc  Assemblie  of  Foules. 
Wliere  she  sat  in  a  fresh  greene  laurey  tree 
On  the  further  side  euen  right  by  me 
That  gaue  so  passing  a  delicious  smell 
According  to  the  eglantere  full  well. 

Id.     The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 
Throughout  the  world  if  it  were  sought, 
Faire  words  ynough  a  man  shall  finde  ; 
They  be  good  chepe,  they  cost  right  nought. 
Their  substance  is  but  only  winde : 
But  well  to  say,  and  so  to  mene, 
That  swete  accord  is  seldom  sene. 

Sir  T.  Wyat.     Dissemhling  Wordes. 
Cliarlys  bare  him  soknyghtly  that  he  slewe  of  the  Paganys 
an  excedynge  nombre,  to  be  accordaunt  with  reason. 

Fabyan,  c.  147. 

But  moste  accordyngly  it  [the  kyngdome  of  West  Saxon) 
shuld  be  rekened  from  the  first  yere  of  Cerdicus  to  the  laste 
yere  of  Aluredus,  for  he  made  one  monarchy  of  al  vii  kyng- 
doraes.— fi/.  c.  105. 

Eng.  If  duke  of  Burgonie,  you  would  the  peace 

■Uliose  want  giues  growth  to  th'  imperfections 

Wliich  you  haue  cited  ;  you  must  buy  that  peace 

With  full  accord  to  all  our  iust  demands, 

Whose  tenures  and  particular  effects 

You  haue  enschedul'd  briefely  in  your  hands. 

Shakespeare.     Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  being  incensed  against  Antigonus,  of  her  own 
accord,  inclined  to  Ptolomei,  and  left  Sardis,  to  go  unto 
him. — Usher.    Annals,  a.m.  3696. 

They  have  busily  noted  the  order  and  course  of  times, 
which  even  to  this  day,  many  have  curiously  sought  to  cor- 
rect, and  could  yet  never  discuss  it,  nor  accord  all  contra- 
rieties and  manifest  repugnances  in  the  same. 

North.     Plutarch,  p.  78. 

So  can  they  both  themselues  full  eath  perswade 
To  faire  accordance,  and  both  faults  to  shade, 
Eyther  embracing  other  louingly. 
And  swearing  faith  to  eyther  on  his  blade, 
Neuer  thence-forth  to  nourish  enmity. 
But  eyther  others  cause  to  maintaine  mutually. 


Faerie  Quirene,  b. 


Biit  wooe  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart ; 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
And  shee  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choise. 
Lyes  my  consent,  and  faire  according  voice. 

Shakespeare.     Rom.  and  Jul.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Because  the  Father,  to  whom  in  heaven  supremo 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertain, 
Hath  honour'd  me  according  to  his  will. 
Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assign'd. 

Milton.     Par.  Lost,  b.  \nu. 
Lap.  But  I  hope  your  Lordshippe  thinkes  not  him  a 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you  my  Lord  he  is  very  great  in  know- 
ledge and  accordinglie  valiant. 

Shakespeare.     All's  Welt,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Whither  also  came  Hubert  de  Burgh,  escaped  out  of 
prison,  and  joins  them  ;  [the  confederate  lords  ;  tlie  earls  of 
Chester.  Glocester,  and  others,]  taking  mtermutual  oaths, 
Tl'.at  no  one  without  other  should  make  their  accord. 


Pope.     Horn.  II.  b.  x. 

If  men  are  treated  according  to  reason,  they  must  be 

treated  according  to  what  they  are  ;  the  virtuous,  the  just, 

the  compassionate,  S:c.   as  such,  and  the  vitious,  unjust, 

cruel,  &c.  according  to  what  they  are. 

Wollaston.     Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 
Christ  had  told  his  disciples,  that,  when  he  should  "  be 
taken  from  them,  then  they  should  fast."    Accordingly,  the 
primitive  Christians  used  to  fast  oft. 

Rurnel.     History  of  the  Reformation. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  vciy  observable  instance  of  providential 

kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exact  accord  has  been  contrived 

between  his  ear,  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at  least  m  a 

rural  situotion,  it  is  almost  every  moment  visited. 

Cowper.     Let.  172. 


ACC 

Yes,  magic  lyre  !  now  all  complete 
Thy  slender  frame  responsive  rings  ; 
While  kindred  notes,  with  undulation  sweet, 
Accordant  wake  from  all  thy  vocal  strings. 

Mason.     Ode  on  ./Eolus'  Harp. 

Analogical  reasoning  is  not,  in  all  cases,  to  be  rejected. 
It  may  afford  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  probability,  ac- 
cording as  the  things  compared  are  more  or  less  similar  in 
their  nature.— iieiU  On  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  Ess.  1,  c,4. 

ACCO'ST,  or  "\      Fr.  Accosler.-   It.  Accostare ; 

Acco'ast,  V  Sp.     Acvstar.      Lotus     lateri 

Acco'STAKLE.  JjungcTe,  says  Skinner,  from 
the  Lat.  Costa.  And  Cotgravc,  to  join  side  to 
side.  See  Cost  or  Coast.  Barrow  uses  Uis- 
cost,  in  opp. 

To  go  near  to,  to  go  or  stay  near  or  close  to, 
the  coast  or  side  of;   to  approach  ;  and  then, 

To  speak  to,  to  direct  the  discourse  to,  to 
address. 

Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 
Whether  high  towering  or  accoasting  low, 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search. 
And  all  her  pray,  and  all  her  diet  know  ; 
Such  be  our  loyes  which  in  these  forrcsts  grow. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

Lapland  hath  since  been  often  surrounded  (so  much  as 
accosts  the  sea)  by  the  English. 

Fuller.    Worthies,  Derbyshire. 


He  had  no  sooner  perpetrated  his  crime,  than  a  thousand 
horrors  haunted  him  night  and  day.  He  thus  accosts  the 
devil :  "  Oli  wretch  !"  says  he,  "  it  is  thou  which  hast  de- 
stroyed m^'."— Guardian,  No.  148. 

Now  off  at  sea,  and  from  the  shallows  clear, 
As  far  as  human  voice  could  reach  the  ear. 
With  taunts  the  distant  giant  I  acccsl, 
"  Hear  me,  O  Cyclop  !  Hear,  ungracious  host  1" 

Pope.     Horn.  Od.  b.  X, 

If  you  would  convince  a  person  of  his  mistake,  accost 
him  not  upon  that  subject  when  his  spirit  is  ruflled  or  dis- 
composed with  any  occurrences  of  life  :  and  especially  when 
he  has  heated  his  passions  in  the  defence  of  a  contrary 
opinion. —  Walls.     Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

As  thus  I  sing,  a  solemn  sound 

Accosts  mine  ear ;  I  look'd  around, 

And  lo  !  an  ancient  sage 

Hard  by  an  ivy'd  oak  stood  near. 

That  fenc'd  the  cave,  where  many  a  year 

Had  been  his  hermitage. — Mickte.    Ode  on  Knowledge. 

ACCOU'NT.     See  Accompt. 
ACCOU'PLE,    or    Coiple.        See     Couple. 
Fr.  Accoupler.     To  join,  unite,  yoke  together. 

Tlie  youg  galantes  of  Frauce  had  coates  garded  with  one 
colour,  cut  in  x  or  xii  paries  very  richely  to  beholde :  ajid 
so  al  the  Englishme  accoupled  theselues  with  the  French 
men  louingly  togather,  and  so  roade  to  Lodon. 

Hall.     Hen.  VIIL  an.  9. 

King  Charles  sent  a  solemne  ambassage  to  treat  a  peace 
and  league  with  the  king,  acconpling  it  with  an  article  in 
the  nature  of  a  request.— 5acon.    Hist,  of  Hen.  VII.  p.  81. 

ACCOU'RAGK.  See  Courage.  Fr.  Accou- 
raijer,  to  hearten,  embolden :  used  as  we  now  use 
Encourage. 

Aftir  two  yeres  Philometer  obtayned  helpe  of  the  Romas 
to  recouer  his  lost  cities,  and  thus  acrouraged  of  the  Ro- 
mans he  expelled  his  auuncles  syriake  hoste  and  armye. 

Joye.     The  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

That  forward  pair  she  ever  would  asswage. 

When  they  would  striue  due  reason  to  exceed ; 

But  the  same  froward  twaine  would  accourage. 

And  of  lier  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

ACCOU'RTING,  or  Courting.      See  Court. 
Whilst  she  herselfe  thus  busily  did  frame 
Seemcly  to  entertaine  her  new-come  guest, 
Newes  heereof  to  her  other  sisters  came 
^Vho  all  this  while  were  at  their  wanton  rest 
Accourting  each  her  friend  with  lavish  feast. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

ACCO'UTRE,  V.  I       Fr.     Accoutrer.       Sax. 

Acco'uTREMENT.  )  Cuth,  is  the  pp.  of  Cunnan, 
to  know.      Acunnan  is,  to  try,  to  prove. 

To  accoutre,  then,  may  be,  to  provide  with  arms, 
tried,  proved :  but  subsequently  applied  generally, 
To  provide  with  dress,  trappings,  ornaments, 
equipments 


ACC 

Uncouth,  is  by  Fairfax  also  applied  to  an  armed 
man.  In  the  edition  of  Chaucer,  quoted  by 
Junius  and  by  Tyrwhitt  (in  v.  Timbesterre,)  we 
find  Ycothe,— in  Speght,  lo98,  it  is  merely  Cuthe. 
Sec  Uncouth. 

There  was  many  a  timbestere 

Ar.d  sailours.  that  I  dare  well  swcre 

Yvotlie  her  craft  full  parfetly, 

The  timbris  up  full  suhtilly 

Thei  casten,  and  hent  hem  full  oft 

"Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft, 


That  thei  ue  failed  r 


1.— CAir 


Nov.juji.  What  fouler  object  in  the  world  than  to  see  a 
young,  fair,  handsome  beauty,  unhandsomely  dighted,  and 
incongruently  accoutred? 

Massiiiger.    Fatal  Bowry,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

He  hold  thee  any  wager 

Wlien  we  are  both  accuutered  like  yong  men, 
He  proue  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
.'Vud  weare  my  dagger  with  the  brauer  grace. 

Shakespeare.     Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Er.erie  thing  about  you,  [should]  demonstrate  a  carelesse 
desolation  ;  but  you  are  no  such  man ;  you  are  rather  point 
deuice  in  your  accouslremeiits. 

Id.    As  Yoii  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

■Wlien  we  survey  the  bare  out-works  of  this  our  globe ; 
when  we  see  so  vast  a  body  accoutcred  with  so  noble  a  fur- 
niture of  air,  light,  and  gravity;  with  every  thing  in  short, 
that  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  security  of  the 
globe  itself— what  else  can  be  concluded,  but  that  all  was 
made  with  manifest  design  ? 

Derliam.     Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

And  canst  thou  believe,  that  most  heroical  and  omnipo- 
tent infiniteness  of  his,  will  abridge  a  follower  of  sucli  poor 
toyes  as  the  accou^r(?ffie72^s  of  this  life  are  ? — Feltham-  Hes.  11. 

■With  such  accoutrements,  with  such  a  form, 

Much  like  a  porpoise,  just  before  a  storm, 

Onward  he  lose.— C/iurcliill.    Independence. 

ACCRE'DIT,  u.  Fi:  Accr^diter;  It.  ^ocre- 
ditare ;  Sp.  Acreditar  Lat.  Accredere,  (Ad- 
credere,)  to  trust  to. 

To  give  trust  or  confidence  to  :  to  give  that 
consequence  or  importance  which  arises  from 
trust  or  confidence. 

I  am  better  pleased,  indeed,  that  he  [the  Analytical  Re- 
viewer] censures  some  things,  than  I  should  have  been 
with  immixt  commendation ;  for  his  censure  will  (to  use 
the  new  diplomatic  term)  accredit  his  praises. 

Cowper.    Let.  43. 

St.  John  dwells  upon  it  with  earnest  reiterated  asseve- 
ration, as  a  thing  [the  water  and  the  blood]  so  wonderful, 
that  the  explicit  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  was  requisite 
to  make  it  credible  ;    and  yet  of  great  importance  to  be 


Having  received  my  instructions  and  letters  of  accredi- 
tation from  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  secretary  of  state,  on 
the  17th  day  of  April,  1780,  I  took  my  departure  for  Ports- 
mouth, &c. — Mem.  of  R.  Cumbertand,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 


ACC 
ACCRO'ACH,  I'.       Fr.  Accrochcr.       See  En- 
CRo.'iCH,  and  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

In  semblant  (as  men  sayne)  is  gile. 

And  that  was  proued  thilke  while. 

The  ship,  whiche  wende  his  helpe  accroche, 

Drofe  all  to  peces  on  the  roche. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii.  p.  53. 

And  fire,  whan  it  to  towe  approcheth. 

To  hyni  anone  tlie  strength  accroclieth. 

Till  with  his  bete  it  be  deuoured. 

The  towe  ne  may  not  be  souccoured. — Id.     lb.  b.  v. 

And  [tliey  had]  pursued  those  misdemeanors  and  at- 
tainder of  them  by  force,  because  they  could  not  be  attainted 
byprocesseof  law,  because  that  the  said  Sir  Hughes  had 
accroaclied  to  them  the  royall  power  in  divers  manner. 

Prynne.    The  Sou.  Power  of  Pari.  Sf  Kingdoms,  pt.  iii.  p.  34. 


ACC 


^  Fr.  AccToitre  ,-  It.  Ac- 
V  crcsccre ,-  Sp.  Acreecntar  ,- 
}    Lat.     Accrescere,      (Ad- 


ACCRE'SCENT. 

Acche'tion. 
Accre'tive. 

a  creare, )  to  grow  to. 
Growing  to,  adding  to,  augmenting. 

"We  may  trace  a  gradual  increase  of  the  circulation  of  it, 
[vegetative  life]  from  the  mere  inert  parts,  as  it  were,  of 
matter  to  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  fiowers, 
whose  living  growths  are  more  and  more  conspicuous,  daily 
ornamented  with  new  appearances  of  accrescent  variety  and 
alteration.— M;/c/i^'o/-d.     Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  p.  90. 

Of  these  three  degrees  of  interiour  or  spirituall  mortifica- 
tion, the  first  is  duty,  the  secound  is  counsell,  and  the  third 
is  perfection :  we  sinne,  if  we  have  not  the  first,  we  are  in 
danger  without  the  second,  but  without  the  third  we  cannot 
be  perfect  as  our  heavenly  father  is ;  but  shall  have  more 
humane  infirmities  to  be  ashamed  of.  then  can  be  excused 
by  the  accresencies  and  condition  of  our  nature. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  §  1 0. 

Those  places,  which  w£are  formerly  filled  with  wood,  have 
buried  the  fallen  trees  three,  four,  or  five  foot  deep  in  the 
ground,  hy  an  accretion  or  cover  of  earth,  derived  to  them 
sometimes  by  alluvions  or  floods. 

Hale.     Origin  of  Mankind,  -p.  96. 

That  we  call  a  fayrie  stone,  and  is  often  found  in  gravel 
pits  amongst  us,  being  of  an  hemispherical  figure,  hath  five 
double  lines  arising  from  the  center  of  its  basis,  v"hich  if  no 
accretion  distract  them,  do  commonly  concur  and  meet  in 
the  pole  thereof.— £ro«in.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

If  the  motion  be  very  slow,  we  perceive  it  not.  Thus 
vegetables  spring  up  from  their  mother  earth  ;  and  we  can  no 
more  discern  their  accretive  motion,  then  we  can  their  most 
hidden  cause. — Glanvil.    The  Vanity  of  Dogmat.  c.  9. 


[a  very  uncertain  charge]  was  in  the  21  Edw. 
treason  in  a  knight  of  Hertfordshire,  who  forcibly  assaulted 
and  detained  one  of  the  king's  subjects  till  he  paid  him  90;.  ; 
a  crime,  it  must  be  owned,  well  deserving  of  punishment ; 
but  which  seems  to  be  of  a  complexion  very  different  from 
that  of  treason. — Blackstone.     Comment,  b.  iv.  c.  6.  p.  76. 

ACCRU'E,  or^       Fr.  Accru,  Accroitre ;  \t.Ac- 

Accre'w,  f.        Kcrescere ;  S^.  Acrecentar.    See 

AccRf'MENT.     J   Accrescent. 

To  grow ;  to  add  to ;  to  augment,  or  increase 
the  number  or  quantity  of;  to  arise,  or  spring 
from ;  to  be  produced  or  derived  from,  in  addition, 
or  accession. 

But  toward  th'  end  sir  Arthegall  renewed 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  stUl  more  decrewed. 
At  last  his  luckless  hand  he  heav'd  on  high, 
Having  his  forces  all  in  one  accrewed, 
And  tlierewitli  stroke  at  her  so  hideouslie. 
That  seemed  nought  but  death  wote  be  her  destmie. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  C. 


I  cannot  imagine  what  accruements  will  hence  [from  ex 
tempore  prayer]  come  to  the  publick :  it  may  be,  some  ad- 
vantages maybe  to  the  private  interests  of  men. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Set  Forms  of  Liturgie, 

we  shall  not  find  any  great 

Great  Exemplar,  pt.ii.  §5. 


Id. 


We  must  love  them  [our  mves]  as  dearly  as  one  of  our 
limbs,  &  be  as  kind  to  them  as  we  are  to  ourselves;  for, 
indeed,  in  being  affectionate  to  them,  we  make  them  so  to 
us,  and  the  advantage  finally  accrews  to  ourselves,  so  that 
we  must  love  them  for  our  own  sakes. 

Comber.     Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  4. 

Good  men  consult  their  piety  as  little  as  their  judgment 
and  experience,  when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential 
advantages  accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
yet  indulge  themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  exclama- 
tions against  the  abuses  of  it. — Junius.    Letters,  Pref. 

Know,  your  arrears  with  every  hour  accrue. 
For  mercy  shown,  wliile  wrath  is  justly  due. 

Cowper.     Conversation, 

ACCUBA'TION.      "^       Lat.   Accuhatio,    Ac- 
Accr'MisENT,  71.  S-cumbetis,  pres.   part,   of 

Accu'mbent,  arf/.        )  Aceumbcrc,     (Ad-cum- 

bere,)  to  lie  to,  or  towards. 

To  lie  or  lean  to,  to  incline,  to  recline.      See 

Inc 


Of  their  accumhing  places,  the  one  was  called  Stibadion 
and  Sigma,  carrying  the  figure  of  an  half  moon,  and  of  an 
uncertain  capacity,  whereafter  it  received  the  name  of 
Hexaclinon. — Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

'*  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples whom  Jesus  loved ;"  which  gesture  will  not  so  well 
agree  unto  position  of  sitting,  but  is  natu 
avoided  in  the  laws  of  accubution. — Id. 


rail,  and  cannot  be 


What  a  pennance  must  be  done  by  eveiy  aceumbent,  in 
sitting  out  the  passage  through  all  these  dishes ;  what  a  task 
the  stomach  must  be  put  to  in  the  concoction  of  so  many 
mixtures  \—Bp.  Hall.     Occasional  Meditations,  No.  81. 

The  Roman    recumbent,  or,  more  properly,   aceumbent 

posture  in  eating,  was  introduced  after  the  first  Punic  war. 

Arbutttnot.     On  Coins. 


ACCU'MULATE,  v.  ~\ 
Accl''mulate,  adj.  | 


Fv.   Accnmuler ;    It. 

Accumulare ;   Sp.  Ani- 

V  mular  ;     Lat.  Accuniu- 

I  lore,     (Ad-cxtnatliis,    a 

J  heap,)  to   heap  toge- 


accumula' 

Accu'mI'Lative, 

Accumula'tor. 
ther. 

To  heap  together ;  to  increase ;  to  collect, 
gather  together. 

By  thys  meanes  and  poUecy  thys  Alexander  gat,  accu 
laled,  and  heaped  vp  a  great  summe  of  money. 

Halt.     Hen.  VII.  an. 


Again,  greatness  of  relief,  accumulated  in  one  piace,  doth 
rather  invite  a  swarm  and  surcliarge  of  poor,  than  relieve 
naturally  bred  in  that  pla 


Baco 


Works,  vol. 


Great  Strafford  !  worthy  of  that  name,  though  all 
Of  thee  should  be  forgotten,  but  thy  fall, 
Crush'd  by  imaginary  treason  s  weight 
Which  too  much  courage  did  accumulate 

Denham.    Earl  of  Slrafjui d  s  Inal  and  De, 

The  greatness  of  sins  is,  in  mo-st 
and  accumulation. — Bp.  Taylor      I 

He  did  conceive  that  it  was  agai  i 
nature,  and  false,  that  an  heap  or  I 

and  not  be,  of  homogeneous  thu  f,^  a  d  ll  c  e  t 
which  in  its  first  being  is  not  treasonable,  can  nL\ti  coi 
to  make  up  an  accumulative  treason 

State  Trials  vol  m     Strafford  s  Ti 


Injuries  may  fall  upon  the  passive  man ;  yet  without  rc- 
'enge  there  would  he  no  broils  and  quarrels,  the  great 
'.ccumulators  and  multipliers  of  injuries. — Decay  of  Piety. 

The  speculatist,  when  be  has  carefully  observed  how 
nuch  may  be  performed  by  a  single  hand,  calculates,  by  a 
•ery  easy  operation,  the  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on 
iccumulating  power  till  resistance  vanishes  before  it. 

Adventurer,  No.  45. 


A'CCURACY.  ^       L.it.  Accurare,  (Ad-cura,) 
A'ccubate.  I  to  do  with  care. 

A'cciRATELY.       |       Care,  caution;   and,  con- 
A'cctRATENESs.  J  scqueutly,  correctness,  free- 
dom from  fault  or  error. 

The  knowledge  of  one  a 
times  suflScient  to  give  n 
the  knowing  of  any  substantial  being,  an  accurate  collection 
of  sundry  ideas  is  necessary. 

Locke.     On  the  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

That  the  earth,  speaking  according  to  philosophical  ac- 
curateness,  doth  move  ttpon  its  own  poles,  and  in  the  ecliptic, 
is  now  the  received  opinion  of  the  most  learned  and  skilfiil 
mathematicians. — Hay.     On  the  Creation. 

So  that  it  seems  much  more  colourable  to  infer  the  novelty 
of  the  Hebrew  points,  from  the  accurateness,  than  from  tha 
injudiciousness  of  their  contrivance. 

Wilkins.    Real  Charac.  pt.iii.  c.  12. 

Thus  nicely  trifling,  accurately  dull. 
How  one  may  toil,  and  toil — to  be  a  fool. 

Mallet.     Verbal  Criticism. 

Let  us  consider  wheth.£r  logic  is,  or  may  be  made,  sub- 
servient to  any  good  purpose.  Its  professed  end  is  to  teach 
men  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  reason,  with  precision  and 
accuracy. — lieid.     Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic. 

The  more  accuratelyvfe  search  into  the  human  mind,  the 
stronger  traces  we  every  where  find  of  his  wisdom  who 
made  it. — Burke.     Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

ACCU'RSE.  See  Ci'RSE.  A.  S.  Curs-ian  , 
To  doom  to  punishment,  to  execrate. 


nen,  that  he  hadde  uorth  i 
Id. 
Drede  ys  at  the  laste 

ow  a  corse  menj"e. 
Piers  Plouhnm 


Lest  Crist  in  bus 


p.  7. 

But  though  we  or  an  aungel  of  heuene  prechidc  to  ghou 

bisidis  that  that  we  ban  prechid  to  ghou,  be  he  acursid,  as  I 

haue  seid  bifore,  and  now  eftsoone  I  seie,  if  ony  preche  to 

ghou  bisidis  that  that  ghe  ban  undirfongen,  he  be  acursid. 

Wiclif.     Galathies,  c.  1. 

Neuerthelesse  though  we  oure  selues,  or  an  angell  from 
heuen,  preache  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  the  that  which 
we  han  preached  vnto  you  holde  him  as  a  cursed.  As  I 
sayde  before,  so  saie  I  now  agayne.  yf  anye  manne  preache 
any  other  th}mge  vnto  you,  then  that  ye  haue  receiued, 
holde  liim  accursed. — Bible.    Lond.  1551. 

O  death  alas,  why  nilt  thou  do  me  dey 

Acursed  by  that  day  which  that  nature 

Shope  me  to  be  a  Hues  c 


F.  I  am  accurst  to  rob  in  that  theefe's  company : 
rascall  hath  remoued  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  kno\ 
wheTe.Shakespeare.     1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 

This  pendant  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude,  close  by  the  moon. 
Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accurs'd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  flies. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost, 
Heavy,  O  Lord  !  on  me  thy  judgments  lie. 
Accurst  I  am,  while  God  rejects  my  cry ; 
O'erwhelm'd  in  darkness  and  despair  I  groan. 
And  every  place  is  Hell,  for  God  is  gout''.— iVior.    Pi 


Danger  whose  limbs  of  giant  mouia, 
\Vhat  mortal  eye  can  flxt  behold  ? 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join 
Who  prompt,  to  deeds  accura'd,  the  mi 


Ode  to  Fear. 


ACCU'SE,  J). '^  Fr.  Accuser;  It,  Accusare ; 
Accu'sABLE.  I  Sp.  Aciisar;  Lat.  Accusare, 
Accu'sANT.  I  {Ad-causa,  a  cause.)  "The 
Accusa'tion.  > accusation"  (in  the  common 
Accu'sATivE.  I  version)  set  above  the  head  of 
Accu'sATOiiY.  ]  Jesus  Christ  at  his  crucifixion, 
Accu'sER.         J  is    called    by    Wiclif,     "  The 

Cause."     See  Cai^se. 
To  bring  a  cause  or  case,  or  charge  against ; 

to  lay  a  charge,  an  information  5  to  inform  against, 

to  appeach,  to  impute  a  fault. 


Nyle  ye  pesse  that  I  am  to  accuse  you  anentis  the  fadir ; 
it  is  Moises  that  accusilh  you  in  whom  ye  hopen. 

WicUf.    Jan.  c.  5. 

To  which  I  answeride,  that  it  is  not  custom  to  romayns 
to  dampne  ony  man  bifore  that  he  that  is  accused  haue  his 
accuser  is  present,  and  take  place  of  defending  to  putte  awei 
the  crjines  that  ben  putt  aghens  him. 

Wiclif.    Dcdis,  c.  25. 

To  whom  I  answered :  It  is  not  the  manner  of  ye  Romaj-ns 
for  fauoure  to  delyuer  eny  man  that  he  shuld  perishe,  before 
that  he  whiche  is  accused,  haue  ye  accusars  before  hym, 
and  haue  lycence  to  answer  for  him  selfe  concernynge  the 
cryme  layde  agaynst  him. — Bible,  1539. 

Therfore  Pilat  wente  out  without  forth  to  hem  and  seide, 
what  accusijng  bringen  ghe  aghens  this  man !  thei  an- 
Bwerden  and  seiden  to  him,  if  this  were  not  a  mysdoere  we 
badden  not  bitaken  him  to  thee. — Wiclif.    Jon.  c.  18 

O  cruell  day,  a^rcuser  of  the  ioy 

That  night  and  loue  haue  stole  and  fast  ywrien, 

Accursed  be  thy  comming  into  Troy. 

Cluiucer.    Troilus,  b.  iii. 


And  now  they  beyng  bent  of  bothe  sydes,  with  bumynge 
y  prepare    tl  .      .t-„      .      .   ._ 

ye  iudges. —  Udal.    Mat 

It  is  not  the  oflyce  of  a  Kyng  which  is  a  Judge  to  be  to 
Ivghte  of  credence,  nor  I  [Hen.  VIII.]  haue  not,  nor  wyll 
riot  vse  the  same  :  for  I  wvU  heare  the  partie  that  is  accused 
speake  or  I  geue  any  sentence.— 7/aZ/.     Hen.  VIII.  an.  23. 

Prepare  you,  lords, 

Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraigne 
Our  most  disloyall  lady  :  for  as  she  hath 
Been  publikely  accus'd,  so  shall  she  haue 
A  iust  and  open  triall. 

Shakespeare.     Wint.  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
And  dogged  Yorke,  that  reaches  at  the  moone, 
■ttTiose  ouer-weening  arme  I  haue  pluckt  back, 
By  false  accuse  doth  leuell  at  my  life. 

Id.  2  Part  Hen.  ri.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
As  we  conceive  the  law  hath  ever  been  in  parliamentary 
proceedings,  that  if  a  man  were  impeached,  as  of  treason 
being  the  highest  crime,  the  accusant  must  hold  him  to  the 
proof  of  the  charge,  and  may  not  fall  to  any  meaner  im- 
peachment upon  failing  of  the  higher. 

Ep.  Hall.     His  Hard  Measure. 

I  am  sorry  my  integrity  shoul  breed 

So  deepe  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant ; 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 

To  taint  that  honour  euery  good  tongue  blesses. 

Shakespeare.     Hen.  VIII.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning, 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appear'd  no  end. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

This  hath  been  a  very  accusative  age :  yet  I  have  not  j 
heard  any  superstition  charged  upon  the  several  Bishops  of  1 
London,  &c. — Sir  E.'Dering.    Speeches. 

When  this  prevailed  not  it  was  contrived  to  draw  peti- 
tions acciuatory  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  against 
episcopal  government,  and  the  promoters  of  the  petitions 
were  entertained  with  great  respects. 

Bp.  Hall.     His  Hard  Measure. 

Wlierein  nevertheless  there  would  be  a  main  defect,  and 

her  [Nature'.s]  improvision  justly  accusable  if  such  a  feeding 

animal,  and  so  subject  unto  diseases  from  bilious  causes, 

sliould  want  a  proper  conveyance  for  choler.  | 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  1 

Wherein  [the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate]  there  was  nei-  ' 
Iher  accusation  of  the  person,  nor  satisfaction  of  the  Judge ; 
who  well  understood  a  bare  accusation  was  no  presumption 
of  guilt,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people  no  accusation  at  all. 


ACE 

Armorer.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me  if  ever  I  spake 
words  :  my  accuser  is  my  prentice,  and  when  I  did  coi 
him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow  vpon  his  k: 
he  would  be  euen  with  me. 

Shakespeare.     2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  s 


At  Athens  if  an  accuser  had 
on  his  side,  he  was  obliged 
drachms.  At  Rome  a  false  t 
famy  by  marking  the  letter 


t  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes 
pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
'.ser  was  branded  with  in- 
his  forehead. 


Montesquieu.     Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xii.  c.  20. 

He  who  accuses  another  to  the  state,  must  not  appear 
himself  unmoved  by  the  view  of  crimes  with  which  he 
charges  him,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  fiction,  or  of 
precipitancy,  or  of  a  consciousness  that  after  all  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  prove  his  allegations. — Coivper.     Let.  267. 

If  virtue  or  gratitude  should  prove  too  strong  for  tempta- 
tion, and,  a  young  man  persist  in  honesty,  however  insti- 
gated by  his  passions,  what  can  secure  him  at  last  against 
false  accusation? — .idventurer.  No.  62. 

ACCU'STOM,  V.  "I       Fr.  Accottstimer,  Accou- 
Accu'sTOM,  n.  I  turner;  It.  Accostumarc :  Sp. 

Accu'stomable.       I  Acostuvibrar ;  Lat.  Consue.. 
Accu'sTOMABLY.       f  (udo.   See  Custom. 
Accu'sTOMANCE.  To  go,  or  move  by  use, 

Accu'sTOMARV.        J  to    pass    usually ;    to    be 

wont  to  do  any  thing  constantly,  habitually,  usually. 

The  verb  remains  in  common  use. 


In  the  s 

For  which  cause,  the  more  we  doubt 

To  doe  a  fault,  while  she  is  out 

Or  suffer  that  may  be  noysaunce 

Again  our  old  accustomance. — Id.    lb. 

And  then  as  he  [Hen.  V.]  was  euer  accustomed  to 
do,  he  went,  on  foote  to  the  chief  churche  in  the  toune 
and  rendred  to  God  his  most  heartie  thankes  for  his  pro- 
sperous successe  and  fortunate  chauce. — Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  5. 

And  like  as  one  doth  the  semblable  thinges  and  accus- 
tomes  that  he  is  woont  to  doe,  so  the  emperour  set  more 
vise  men,  then  his  eies  on  fooles. 

The  Golden  Booke,  c.  7. 


He  also  made  ordenauces  to  auoydes  strumpettes  out 
of  the  cytie,  and  punysshemet  for  all  accustomahle  great 
swerers,  w'  many  other  good  ordenauces  and  lawes. 

Fabijan.    Ludovici  Sand. 

It  was  shewed  the  howe  he  was  about  the  marchesse  of 
Wanes,  wher  as  most  accustomably  he  lay. 

Ld.  Berners.    Froissart.    CAron.  vol.  ii.  c.  91. 

But  they  of  Love,  and  of  his  sacred  lere, 

(As  it  should  be)  all  otherwise  devise 

Then  we  poore  shepheards  are  accustomed  here 

And  him  to  rue  and  sen'e  all  otherwise. 

Spenser.     Astrophct. 

King  William  answered,  [Philip  of  Spain,]  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  him  the  homage  accustomed  for  Normandy: 
but  would  do  him  none  for  England,  which  he  held  only  of 
God  and  his  sword. 

Sir  W.  Temple.     Introduction  to  the  Hist,  of  England. 

Poets  accustom'd  by  their  trade  to  feign. 

Oft  substitute  creations  of  the  brain 

For  real  substance,  and  themselves  deceiv'd, 

Would  have  the  fiction  by  mankind  believ'd. 

Churchill.    Farewell. 

I  shall  alwiiys  fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himself  to 
fraud  in  little  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to  practise  it  in 
greater. — Adventurer,  No.  1 19. 

Christ,  in  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  forbiddeth  not  all  kind  of 
swearing,  but  the  ordinary  and  accuslnmarg  swearing  then 
in  use  among  the  Jews.— f  eoHey.    Dippers  Dipt,  p.  160., 

Another  thing,  then,  that  qualifies  an  experimentarian 
for  the  reception  of  a  revealed  religion  and  so  of  Christi  • 
anity,  is  that  an  accustomance  of  endeavouring  to  give  clear 
e.vplications  of  the  phfenomina  of  nature,  and  discover  the 
weakness  of  those  solutions  that  superficial  wits  are  wont 
to  make  and  acquiesce  in,  does  insensibly  work  in  him  a 
great  and  ingenuous  modesty  of  mind. 

Boyle.     Works,  vol.  v.  p.  536. 

A'CE,  n.  Fr.  As ;  It.  Asso ;  Sp.  As ;  Lat. 
Assus ;   Gr.  «is.      Sec  Menatfe. 

A  card  marked  only  with  one  point.  Hence 
used  to  express  a  single  or  a  very  small  thing. 

Dem.   No  die,  but  an  ace  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. 

Li.  Lesse  than  an  ace,  man.      For  he  is  dead,   he  is 
noKhmg.— Shakespeare.     Mid.  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
Get.  ■ Then  will  I, 

(For  wise  men  must  be  had  to  prop  the  republick) 

Not  bate  ye  a  single  ace  of  a  sound  senator. 

Beaum.  S;  Flcteh.     Prophetess,  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 


Thou 
On  th( 
Wasr 


on  of  chance!  whose  glorious  soul 
four  nce.t  doomed  to  roll, 
;ver  yet  witli  lionour  caught. 


Churchill.     Sluel'is 


ACH 

ACE'RB.TY.  Fr.  Acerbite ;  It.  Acerhith ; 
Sp.  Acerbidad ;  Lat.  Acerbitas,  Acerbus ;  Gr.  oKir; 
Acies,  a  point :   acer,  sharp. 

Sharpness  ;  generally  applied  to  that  sharpness 
which  we  call  bitterness.     See  Asperity. 

There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained,  but  their 
penalty  too  great;  and  it  is  ever  a  rule,  that  any  over-great 
penalty,  besides  the  acerbity  of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of 
the  law. 

Bacon.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  542.    On  Amending  the  Laws. 

It  is  true,  that  purgatory  (at  least  as  is  believ'd)  cannot 
last  a  hundred  thousand  years ;  but  yet  God  may  by  the 
acerbitie  of  the  flames  in  twenty  years  equal  the  canonical 
penances  of  twenty  thousand  years. 

Taylor.    Dissuasive  from  Popeiy. 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
endured  by  our  Lord,  in  his  tender  limbs  being  stretched 
forth,  racked  and  tentered,  and  continuing  a  good  time  in 
such  a  posture. — Barrow.     On  the  Creed,  Ser.  26. 

ACE'SCENT.     See  Acid. 

ACHA'TE,  n.  Fr.  Acheter,  to  buy  or  purchase; 
to  purvey,  to  pro\-ide.     See  Cate. 

Pompey  taking  liis  wife  and  friends  with  him,  lioised 
sail,  and  landed  no  where,  hut  compelled  to  take  fresh 
ttcates  and  water.— -Vor/A.    Plutarch,  p.  554.  Pampcirs. 

A  gentil  manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple 

Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  eusemple 

For  to  ben  wise  in  hying  of  vitaille. 

For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille, 

Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate. 

That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 

Chaucer.     Prologue,  Manciple. 

The  master  cooke  was  cold  concoction , 

A  careful  man,  and  full  of  comely  guise ; 

The  kitchen  clerke,  that  bight  digestion, 

Did  order  all  the  achates  in  seemely  wise. 

And  set  them  forth  as  well  he  could  devise. 


P.  Sen.  One  that  never  made 
A  good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells  the  acates  are  sent  him. 
B.  Jonson.    Simple  of  News,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

MucJi.  Ay,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  in, 
Bread,  wine,  acates,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  iin, 
For  which  my  father's  nets  have  swept  the  Trent. 

Id.     Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Mar.  Tlianks.  good  Maudlin, 

And  thank  your  son.     Go  bear  them  into  Sluch, 
Tlie  acater,  let  him  thank  her.- /rf.    lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

ACHE,?!.')      A.S.   Ace,   ace,   cce ;   from  the 

Ache,  v.  )  verb  eacan,  ecan,  to  eche  or  eke; 
to  ache  ;  to  lengthen  out,  to  prolong. 

Ache  is  applied  to  prolonged,  continued  pain ; 
and  to  ache,  to  feel  or  cause  the  sensation  or  feel- 
ing of  such  pain. 

But  his 

August,  the  emperour  sayde,  that he  that  liveth  be- 
yond that  time,  [50  yeares]  passeth  his  time  in  heauinesse, 
in  grievous  aches,  death  of  his  children,  and  losse  of  his 
goods. — Golden  Booke,  c.  40. 
I  know  in  heate  and  cold,  the  loner  how  he  shakes. 
In  singing  how  he  doth  complaine,  in  sleping  how  he 

To  languish  without  ache.— Surrey.    Fickle  Affections. 

But  tasting  it  [griefe] 

Their  counsaile  turnes  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  giue  preceptiall  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madnesse  in  a  sUken  thred, 
Charme  ache  witlx  ayre,  and  agony  with  words. 

Shakespeare.    Much  Adoe  ab.  N.  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Oh  thou  weed : 

Wlio  art  so  lonely  faire,  and  smell'st  so  sweete, 
That  the  sense  akes  at  thee. 
Would  thou  had'st  neuer  bin  borne. 

Id.    Othello,  Act  iv.  sc.  i. 
He  that  would  his  body  keep 
From  diseases  must  not  weep ; 
But  wlioever  laughs  and  sings. 
Never  (he)  his  body  brings 
Into  leavers,  gouts  or  rhumes, 
Or  ling'ringly  his  lungs  consumes. 
Or  meets  with  aches  in  the  bone. 

Beaum.  ^  Flcteh.    K.  of  the  Burn.  Pest.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
By.  You  have  a  certain  fear  to  find  him 


Mu.it  then  old  three-legg'd  grey-beards  with  their  gout. 
Catarrhs,  rheums,  aches,  live  three  long  age 
-      ■         -     -lofl 


Dryde: 


Death  of  Lord  Hastings, 


If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  aches  will  tluob,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 

Swifl.    City  SkoKtr. 


ACI 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  achinij  sight ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

Graij.     The  Bard. 

Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache;  their  nchiiig  now 
and  then  is  incidental  to  tlie  contrivance,  perhaps  insepa- 
rable from  it :  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a  defect  in 
the  contrivance  ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it. 

Paley.    Moral  Philos.  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

ACHE'CKED,  v.  i.  e.  Choked.      See  Choke. 

And  whan  they  metten  in  that  place, 

They  were  achecked  both  two. 

And  neither  of  them  might  out  go 

For  ech  other  they  gon  so  croud 

Til  ech  of  them  gan  crien  loud. 

Let  me  gone  6ist.— Chaucer.    B.  of  Fame,  h.  iii. 

And  if  thou  wolt  achnhen  the  fulfylling  of  nature  with 
superfluities  ;  certes,  thUke  thyngs  tliat  thou  wolt  thresten 
or  pouren  into  nature,  shullcn  been  vnioyfull  to  thee,  or  els 
anoious.— /d.    Boecivs.    De  Consol.  b.  ii. 

ACHIE'VE,  V.  ^       Also  written  Atchicve.    Fr. 
Achie'vable.       I  Achever,  perducere  ad  caput 

Achie'vance.       >(c>ief)  vel  finem,   says  Min- 

Achie'ver.  [  shew ;    ad    caput    deducere, 

Achie'vemen'T.  J  (Skinner.) 

To  bring  to  a  head  or  to  an  end ;  to  accomplish, 
to  finish,  and,  consequentially,  to  acquire,  to  ob- 
tain.     See  to  Cheve,  and  Hatchment. 

Chef,  chefe,  or  chief,  is  still  used  in  composition 
in  Mischief:  to  which  hon  cliefe  was  used  in  oppo- 
sition.     See  Chief. 

And  after  that  her  thought  gan  for  to  clere. 

And  saied,  he  which  y'  nothing  vndertaketh 

Nothing  acheucth,  be  him  loth  or  dere. 

Chancer.    Troilus,  b.  ii. 

And  for  to  speke  in  other  waie, 

Full  ofte  tjTne  1  haue  herde  sale. 

That  he,  which  hath  no  loue  acheaued, 

Hym  thinketh  that  he  is  not  relieued. 

Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Also  of  what  prowes  he  [David]  was  in  armes,  and  how 
valiaunt  and  good  a  capitayne  in  battayle  it  may  suffi- 
ciently appere  to  them  that  will  rede  his  noble  actes  and 
achieiiances.—Elyot.     The  Goverxour,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

It  [Magnanimitie]  is  an  cxcellencie  of  mynde,  concernynge 
thynges  of  great  importaunce  or  estimation,  doinge  al 
thynge,  that  is  vertuous,  for  the  achicuing  of  honour. 

Id.    /4.  b.iii.  c.  14. 

The  protectour  sore  thristed  for  tlie  achemjntje  of  his 
pretensed  enterpryse,  and  thought  euery  daye  a  yere  tyll  it 
were  perfourmed. — Hall.    Edw.  V. 

Moil.  But  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiu'd? 

Cassio.  Most  fortunately  :  he  hath  atchieu'd  a  maid 

That  paragons  description,  and  wilde  fame. 

Shakespeare.    Othello,  Act  ii.  s.  1 . 
And  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 

Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 

Fast  by  Hell's  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 

Ris'u  with  hideous  outcry,  rush'd  between. 

Millon.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


Shakespeare.    Much  Adoe  about  Kothing,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

No  exploits  so  illustrious,  as  those  which  have  been 
alchieved  by  the  faith  and  patience,  by  the  courage  and 
pmdence  of  the  ancient  saints  ;  they  do  far  surpass  the 
most  famous  atchievements  of  Pagan  heroes. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

Wliat  sober  man  doth  not  in  his  thoughts  afford  a  more 
high  and  hearty  respect  to  those  poor  Jishermen,  who  by 
their  heroical  activity  and  patience  did  honour  God  in  the 
propagation  of  his  heavenly  truth,  than  to  all  those  Hectors 
in  chivalry,  those  conquerors  and  atchieicrs  of  mighty 
e.\ploits,  who  have  been  renowned  for  doing  things  which 
seemed  great,  rather  than  for  performing  what  was  truly 
good  1—Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

The  doing  it  [raising  a  dead  man  to  life]  doth  not  in- 
volve a  contradiction,  and  is  therefore  an  object  of  power, 
and  at  least  is  atchievahle  by  Omnipotence. 

Id.    On  the  Creed,  Ser.  29. 

But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 

Meets  ewvy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

Waller.     On  the  Lord  Protector. 

Instead  of  glorious  feats  achiev'd  in  arms, 

Bid  rising  arts  display  their  mimic  charms ! 

T.  Wnrton.    On  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

A' cm,  n.      \ 

A'cid,  adj.       I        Fr.  Acide;     It.  Acido ;     Sp. 

Aci'ditv.         I  Acedo ;    Lat.  Acidiis,    Acescens, 

Aci'dui.ate.    \-Acere,     from     Gr.     ukis,   acer. 

Ace'scency.    I  sharp  ;   applied  to 

ace'scent.      I       That  shiirptiess  which  we  call 

A'cETous.      J  sourness. 
VOL.  I 


AGO 


ACQ 


The  former  kind  have  much  and  .■iuhtile  heat,  which 
causeth  early  sweetness  :  the  latter  have  a  cold  and  acide 
juyce.  which  no  heat  of  the  sun  can  sweeten. 

Bacon.     Nat.  Hist.  §  C44. 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and  is  com- 
monly used  by  women  to  whiten  Tiffinies,  which  it  per- 
fomieth  by  an  acide  vitriolous  and  penetrating  spirit 
ascending  from  it. — Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

In  spring-like  youth  it  yields  an  acid  taste  ; 
But  summer  doth,  like  age,  the  sourness  waste ; 
Then  cloth'd  with  leaves  from  heat  and  cold  secure  ; 
Like  virgins  sweet,  and  beauteous  when  mature. 

Venham.    Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 


Raisins  being  distilled  in  a  retort  did  not  afford  any'viscous 
hut  rather  an  acetous  siiint.— Bogle.     Works,  vol.  i.   p.  CH. 

Of  acid,  or  sour,  one  has  a  notion  from  taste ;  sourness 
being  one  of  those  simple  ideas,  which  one  cannot  more 
plainly  describe. — Id.    lb. 

Water,  mixed  with  acids,  resists  the  heat  and  alkalescent 
stateof  the  fluids. —    Id.    /*.  p.  109. 

Fishes,  which  neither  chew  their  meat  in  their  mouths, 
nor  grind  it  in  their  stomachs,  do  by  the  help  of  a  dissolvent 
liquor,  there  by  nature  provided,  corrode  and  reduce  it, 
skin,  bones  and  all,  into  a  chylus  or  cremor ;  and  yet  (which 
may  seem  wonderful)  this  liquor  manifests  nothing  of  ac/iiV^ 
to  the  taste.— Ray.    On  the  Creation. 

The  rule  which  physicians  lay  down  for  nurses  had  been 
a  good  one  for  the  fanatical  holders-forth  in  the  last  century, 
viz.  to  give  suck  after  fasting;  the  milk,  in  such  case, 
having  an  aceseency  very  prejudicial  to  the 
the  recipient.— £^.  Home.    Essays  and  Thoughts. 


\  To  Achiow  is,  to 
Vknow;  to  Acknowledqe 
)  is  the  A.  S.    Cnawan,\o 


ACKNO'W,  V. 

ACKNO'WLEDGE. 
ACKNO'WLEDGEMENT, 

know,  and  Lecgan,  to  lay. 

The  old  verb  is  knowleche,  knowledge,  (qv.) 
and  is  constantly  so  written  in  Wiclif,  and  also 
in  Tindale  and  his  cotemporaries.  It  was  then 
written  (as  in  the  examples  from  Joye)  ^/know- 
ledge without  the  c;  and  separate,  with  the  A. 
See  A  for  on. 

You  know  but  will  not  knowledge .-  i.  e.  will  not 
lay  down  before  us ;  own,  confess)  that  you  know  : 
and  hence — 

To  own,  to  confess,  to  admit. 

So  ech  that  denyeth  the  sone  hath  not  the  fadir,  but  he 
that  knowlechith  the  sone  hath  the  fadir  also. 

Wiclif.     1  Jon.  c.  2. 

Eke  shamefastness  was  there  as  I  tooke  hede 
That  blushed  red  and  darst  nat  ben  aknow 

Slie  lover  was,  for  thereof  had  she  drede, 
She  stood  and  lung  her  visage  downe  alow. 

Chaucer.    Court  of  Love. 

The  example  of  Darius  first  teachoth  the  office  of  a  cr>'s- 
tiane  to  repent  to  liekm  .m  !  \.,  ,:'  ,  ',  -/  liis  synnes  aitii 
the  lawe  and  gospell.— ./"  /'.;  "f  Daniel,  c.G. 

For  the  text  openly  pi.ri,,;!,,   .  i,,i    i;  i ,  :,./Ui  the  fayth  of 

siche  aknowlegcrs,  for  tlir  i i^- ^  n  ijniir  that  we  beleue 

tliat  God  both  may  and  will  heipe  \s.—Iil.     It),  c.  3. 

Thus  was  Sir  Robert  of  Arthoys  at  the  Queenes  com- 
maundement,  but  he  durst  not  speake  nor  be  ackmu-in 
thtiveot.— Grafton.    Edw.  II.  an.  IS. 

Hang,  beg,  starue,  die  in  the  streets, 

For  by  my  soule,  He  nere  acknoirledgc  tlu-e, 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  neucr  do  thee  good. 

Sl^kespcare.    Item,  ij-  Jul.  Act.  iii.  sc.  5. 

That  their  hearts  might  be  comforted  being  knit  together 
in  love,  and  unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  under- 
standing, to  the  ackiiou'tcdr/rmenl  of  the  mysteiy  of  Ged, 
and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Clirist.— P««/.    Cot.  ii.  2. 

'Tis  the  first  offspring  of  llie  Graces  ; 
Bears  different  furnis  in  diHerent  places  j 
Acknowledged  line  wliere'er  beheld, 
Yet  fancied  finer  wlien  concealed. 


}.. 


ACO'LD,  adj.  I  r.      f,  ,   , 

And  : 


t  shulde  so  betide 
A  poure  lazar  upon  a  tide 
t'.ime  to  the  gate  and  axed  meate: 
But  tliere  might  he  notlring  geate.. — 
Thus  laie  this  poure  in  great  distresse, 
.1  cohle  and  hongred  at  the  gate. 

Go  we 


• Prick  mv  hand, 

And  it  will  bleed  ;  a  fever  shakes  me, 

And  the  self  same  wuid  that  makes  the  younglambs  shri 


ACO'MBER,  ^       c      r.  A       , 

or  Accu'MBER.  I     See  Cumber     ^comW  was 
AccL-'MBRous.  /"'«'!  ^'  Encumber  is  now. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  The  Persone. 
Of  accidie  conieth  first,  that  a  man  is  annoied  and  urcoiii- 
hred  to  do  any  goodncsse,  and  that  maketh  that  God  hath 
abhomination  of  swiche  accidie,  as  sayth  Seint  John. 

Id.     The  Pcrsones  Tub: 

A  little  time  his  yeft  is  agreeable 
But  ful  accombrous  is  the  vsing 
For  subtel  ielousy  the  disceiuable 
Ful  often  time  causeth  distourbing. 

/(/.     The  Complaint  of  J'enus. 

Dovbtless,  your  honor  and  other  maye  maruayle,  or  per- 
aduenture  mirlyke,  that  after  so  many  books  alreadie  set 
forth,  bearing  the  names  and  ty  ties  of  Chronicles  of  Knglande, 
I  should  accomber  the  readers  superfluouslye  wytli  one  mo 
of  the  same  matter. — Grafton.    Dedication,  p.  I. 

Yea,  being  accumbred  with  the  cloaked  hatred  of  Cain, 
with  the  long  coloured  malice  of  Esau,  with  the  dissembled 
falshood  of  Joab;  dare  ye  presume  to  come  up  to  these 
sacred  and  fearefull  mysteries  X— Homily.  On  the  Sacrament. 


A'CONITE,  n.  Aconitum  (aKoviTov.)  See  the 
quotation  from  Pliny.  Used  poetically  for  any 
poison. 

Tib.        I  have  heard  that  aconite 

Being  timely  taken,  hath  a  healing  might 

:  the  scorpion's  stroke ;  the  proofe  wee'll  give ; 


That  while  two  poisons  i 


B.  Jons, 


Sejanus,  Act  i 


It  groweth  naturally  upon  bare  and  naked  rocks,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Aconas  :  (a,  priv.  and  Komt,  dust,)  which  is 
the  reason  (as  some  have  said)  why  it  was  named  aconitum. 
And  for  that  in  the  place  where  it  groweth  or  neare  unto  it, 
there  is  no  mould,  nor  so  much  as  any  dust  found  for  to  give 
it  nourishment,  some  have  thought  it  tooke  the  name 
thereupon. — Holland.    Plinie,  h.  xxvii.  c.  3. 

The  rurall  swaines,  because  it  takes  delight 
In  barren  rocks,  surnamed  it  Aconite. 

Sandys.    Ovid  Met.  b.  vii. 

A'CORN,  n.  )      A.  S.  Ac,  corn ,  Eng.  Oak-corn. 
A'corned.      )  The  corn   of  the   oak.     Fisher 
writes  Oke-cornc. 


And  from  thence  he  [Osiris]  passed  trauoyling  through 
the  rude  countryes  and  people  who  fed  on  acoinesand  fruite, 
and  had  nothing  else  to  feede  upon :  those  also  he  taught 
his  inuention  [the  plough.]— Gi-ajf/oH,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii. 

The  oke,  whose  acornes  were  our  foode,  before 
That  Ceres  seede  of  mortall  men  were  knowne, 
■Which  first  Triptoleme  taught  how  to  be  sowne. 

Spenser.     Virgil's  Gnat 

ACO'Y,  V.  or  Coy.  In  Troilus  and  Crcssida, 
h.  ii.  V.  782.  Speght,  fo.  189.  c.  1.  "  He  nist 
now  best  her  hart  for  to  coie;"  is  in  Junius  writ- 
ten acoie,  which  he    explains. 

To  asswage,  to  appease.     See  Cov  and  Decoy. 

For  he  hath  had  full  hard  penaunce 
Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thaquaintance 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  moste  ioie 
Which  all  his  paines  might  acoie. 

Chaucer.     The  Horn,  of  the  Rose , 

ACQUA'INT,  r.  ^  Fr.  Accointer ;  which 
Acqua'intable.  I  Menage  thinks  s  from  the 
Acqua'intance.  VLat.  Adcomitari.  Skinner 
Acqua'intant.  I  from  the  Lat.  Adcognitus  .- 
Acqua'intedness.  )  and  then,  To  acquaint  will 

mean — 

To  make  known  to;  to  be  or  become  known  ; 

to  advise,   to  inform,  to  apprize,  to   disclose,   to 

communicate  to. 

Luke  ii.  44.     "  They  sought  him  among  their 

kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,"  is  in  Wiclif,  "  anionge 

his  cosyns  and  his  knowleche." 

Luke  xxiii.  49.    "  And  all  his  acquaintance  stood 

afar   off,"   is   in    WicWi,    "  But   all   hise   hwivun 

stoden  afar." 


ACQ 

Aud  he  was  a  quointe  much  to  the  quene  of  FrAunce, 
And  somdel  to  muche,  as  me  wende,  so  that  in  som  thing 
The  quene  louede,  as  me  wende,  more  him  than  the  king. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  itiS. 

Tliis  yonge  monk,  that  was  so  faire  of  face, 
Acquainted  was  so  with  this  goode  man, 
Sithen  that  hir  firste  knowlege  began. 
That  in  his  hous  as  familier  was  he. 
As  it  possible  is  any  frend  to  be. 

Chaucer.    S/upmaiines  Talc,  V.K959. 

Thou  I 

Of  worde  dispitous  and  cruell; 

■Wherefore  be  wise  and  aqmintahle 

Goodly  of  worde,  and  reasonable. — Id.    Pom.  of  the  Hose. 

Pul  many  a  man  hath  lie  begiled  er  this, 
And  wol,  if  that  he  may  live  any  while  : 
And  yet  men  gon  and  riden  many  a  mile 
Him  for  to  seke,  and  liave  his  acquaintance. 
Not  knowing  of  his  false  governance. 

Id.    Chan.  Yem.  Tale,  v.  IC457. 

And  made  suche  an  ordinance 

For  loue,  ne  for  aqueintance. 

That  were  it  erely,  were  it  late, 

Thei  shuld  let  in  at  yate 

No  maner  man,  what  so  betid, 

But  if  so  were  hjTn  selfe  it  bid. — Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

The  which  Sigebert  was  couertyd  to  Crj-stis  fcyth  by 
y«  doctr5-ne  of  an  holy  man,  named  Felix,  y=  which  he  was 
lirste  acqueyyiied  wt  in  Frauce  or  in  Burgoyne ;  the  which 
Felix  came,  soone  after  yt  acqueyntauncc,  into  Eastanglia, 
or  Korfolke,  where  ye  kynge  made  hvm  bysshop  of  Duwj'ch, 
now  called  TheXfori.—Fabyan,  c.  133. 


Bible,  1539.  Ps.lxxxviu. 

And  came  to  Caelia  to  declare  lier  harte, 
■Who  well  acquainted  with  her  commune  plight, 

■Which  sinfull  horror  workes  in  wounded  part ; 
Her  wisely  comforted  all  that  she  might, 

With  goodly  counsell  &  advisement  right. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

And  for  so  much  as  the  Brytains  disdained  to  give  to  them 
[the  Picts]  their  daughters  in  marriage,  they  acquainted 
them  mth  the  Irishmen,  and  married  theur  daughters,  and 
grew,  in  processe  of  time,  to  a  great  people. 

Stow.    Annals.     The  Roaayncs. 

I  saw  your  brother 

!Most  prouident  in  perill  binde  hhuselfe. 

Tq  a  strong  maste,  that  liu'd  vpon  the  sea : 

"Where  like  Orion  on  the  Dolphines  hacke, 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  wanes. 

So  long  as  I  could  see.— S/iaA-esiieare.  Twelfth  N.Kcli.  sc.2. 

Divers  that  first  believe  the  Scripture  but  upon  the  church's 
score,  are  afterwards  by  acquaintedness  brought  to  believe 
the  Scripture  upon  its  own  score ;  that  is,  upon  the  discovery 
of  those  intrinsick  excellencies  and  prerogatives  that  mani- 
fest its  heavenly  origination. 

Boyle.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

Card.  G.  For  souls  just  quitting  earth,  peep  into  heaven  ; 
Make  swift  acquaintance  with  their  kindred  forms. 
And  partners  of  immortal  secrets  grow. 

Dryden.    Duke  of  Guise,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

He  takes  away  the  word  contemporarj',  and,  in  its  room, 
puts  in  acquaintance:  now  that  is  a  point  I  need  not  allow, — 
that  Phalaris  and  Pythagoras  had  any  acquaintance  together. 
1  granted  that  they  were  contemporaries. 

Bentley.     The  Epistles  of  Phalaris. 

Contract  no  friendship,  or  even  acquaintance,  with  a  guile- 
ful man ;  he  resembles  a  coal,  which  when  hot  burneth  the 
hand,  and  when  cold  blacketh  it. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones.     Transl.  of  Hitopadcsa. 

ACQUIE'SCE,  r.  A  Fr. Acquie.<!cer;  Lat.^c- 
Acquie'scence,  ji.  \quiescere,  {Ad-quiescere,) 
Acql'ie'scent.  j  to  rest,  or  be  still. 
To  rest,  or  be  still — from  satisfaction  or  con- 
tentedness — without  question  or  dispute  ■„  to  with- 
hold or  forbe.ar  opposition,  or  denial ;  to  assent. 


tumult,  so  unmovd, 
■With  that  serenity  of  countenance. 
As  if  his  thoughts  did  acquiesce  in  that 
■Which  is  the  object  of  the  second  hour. 
And  nothing  else. — Ben  Jonson.    New  Inn,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

"  Delight  in  the  law,"  in  the  unregenerate,  is  only  in  the 
•understanding :  the  man  considers  what  an  excellent  thing 
it  is  to  be  vertuous.  the  just  proportions  of  duty,  the  fitness 
of  being  subordinate  to  God,  the  rectitude  of  the  soul,  the 
acquiescence  and  appcndent  peace. 

Bp.  Taylor.    On  Repentance,  c.  8.  s.  5. 

He  tluit  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind  naturally 
acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come 
Itack  with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine. 

S.  Jvhnson,    Journey  to  H'eslerii  Islands, 


ACQ 

He  [the  upright  waiter]  feeleth  no  check  or  struggle  of 
mind,  no  regret  or  sting  of  heart,  being  thoroughly  satisfied 
and  pleased  with  what  he  is  about,  his  judgment  approving 
and  his  will  acquiescing  in  his  procedi 


ACR 


Bar 


.  Ser.  5. 


He  knoweth  that  his  pains  employed  on  any  honest  pur- 
pose in  a  fair  way  are  not  lost,  if  they  have  the  fruit  of  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  and  acquiescence  in  the  event  disposed 
by  him. — Id.    lb. 

He  that  never  compares  his  notions  with  those  of  others, 
readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and  very  seldom 
discovers  the  objections  wliich  may  be  raised  against  his 
opinions. — Adventurer,  No.  126. 

But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  his  soul 

In  heav'n — renouncing  exile,  he  endures 

What  does  he  not l—Cowper.     Task,  b.  v. 


ACQUI'RE.  V. 

Acqui'rer. 

Acqui'rable. 

Acqui'rement. 

Acqui'rt. 

Ac'quisite. 

Acquisi'tiov. 

Acqui'sitive. 

AcQUl'siTOR. 

Acque'st. 


Vr.AcquMr;  It.  Acquist- 
are;  Sp.  Adquirir ;  Lat. 
Acqidrere,  (Ad-quarere,)  to 
ask  or  seek  for. 

To  seek  for ;  to  labour  to 
obtain;  and, consequentially, 
to  obtain,  to  gain,  to  procure. 
See  CoNQViRE. 

See  Burton  in  v.  Adven- 
titious, for  Acquisite. 


'  Of  suche  small  qualities,  as  God  hathe  endued  me  withal, 
I  [Henry  VIII.]  rendre  to  his  goodnes  my  most  humble 
thakes,  entendyng  with  all  my  «1tte,  and  diligence  to  get 
and  acquire  to  me  suche  notable  vertues,  aud  princely 
qualities,  as  you  haue  alleged  to  be  incorporate  in  my 
persone.— ffaH.    Hen.  Fill.  an.  37. 

The  greatest  goodnesse  of  all  goodnes  is  when  tirannies 
are  put  vnder  by  vertues  acquired,  or  to  find  remedy  against 
accustomed  vices  with  good  inclinations. 

Golden  Boke,  c.  15. 

A  lower  place,  note  well. 

May  make  too  great  an  act.    For  learne  this,  Sillius, 

Better  to  leaue  vndone,  than  by  our  deed 

Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  seme's  away. 

Shakespeare.    Ant.  S;  Cleo.  Act  iu.  sc.  1. 

Aubr.  Oh  honesty  !  thou  elder  child  of  virtue. 
Thou  seed  of  heav'n,  why  to  acquire  thy  goodness 
Should  malice  and  distrust  stick  thorns  before  us. 
And  make  us  swim  unto  thee,  hung  with  hazards  ? 
But  heav'n  is  got  by  suffering,  not  disputing. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Bloody  Brother,  Act.  V.  sc.  1. 


its  just  and  substantial  acquit 


No  art  indeed  requireth  more  hard  study  and  pain  to 
reward  the  acquiry  of  it,  there  being  so  many  diiiiculties,  so 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  thereto.— Barroic.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

Is  there  any  supervenient  or  acquisite  perfection,  (as  skill, 
knowledge,  wisedom)  it  is  from  God,  who  gave  us  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  getting  it,  who  guided  our  pro- 
ceeding and  blessed  our  industry.- W.    vol.  lii.  Ser.  31. 

Man  is  not  himself  his  own,  he  owes  his  being  to  God, 

and  therefore  without  the  help  of  divine  indulgence  his 

acquests  are  like  the  acquests  of  a  servant,  acquirit  dominc. 

Hale.     Origination  of  Mankind,  ]^.35i. 

Jlany  men  have  spent  much  time  and  written  great  vo- 
lumes touching  those  matters,  which  yet,  were  they  attained, 
the  knowledge  rests  in  itself,  and  is  never  applicable  to  any 
use  answerable  to  the  pains  of  their  acquest.— Id.    lb.  p.  5. 

As  long  as  reason  is  reason,  a  just  fear  will  be  a  just  cause 
of  preventive  war  :  but  especiaUy  if  it  he  part  of  the  case, 
that  there  he  a  nation  that  is  manifestly  detected  to  aspire 
to  monarchy  and  new  acquests. 

Bacon.    Of  a  War  n-ith  Spain. 

His  servants  he  with  new  acqttist 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event. 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismist, 
And  calm  of  mind  all  passion  spent. 

Milton.    Samson  Agonisles. 

Great  sir,  all  acquisition 

Of  glory  as  of  empire,  here  I  lay  before 

Your  royal  feet.— De»Aom.    Sophy. 

I  come  now  to  consider  of  those  rational  instincts,  as  I 
call  them,  the  connate  principles  engraven  in  the  humajie 
soul,  which  though  they  are  truths  acquirable  and  dedu- 
cible  by  rational  consequence  and  argumenUtion,  yet  they 
seem  to  be  inscribed  in  the  very  crasis  and  texture  of  the 
soul  antecedent  to  any  acquisition  by  industry,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  discursive  faculty  in  man. 

Hale.    Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  CO. 

He  died  not  in  his  acquisitive,  but  in  his  native  soil; 
nature  herself,  as  it  were,  claiming  a  final  interest  in  his 
body,  w'hen  fortune  had  done  with  him. 

Wotttin.    Reliquiif,  p-  IOC. 


No  virtue  is  acquired  i 


Charm'd  by  their  eyes,  their  i 

And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire. 

Prior.    Solomon,  b.  ii. 

Not  only  the  donation,  when  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
they  must  be  gilts,  but  even  the  acquirability  oi  civil  advan- 
tages, ought  perhaps,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  chance. — Paley.     Nat.  Theology,  c.  26. 

It  [the  Gospel]  is  not  confined  to  persons  whose  intellec- 
tual excellencies  are  superior  to  their  neighbours,  or  who 
exceed  others  in  understanding,  and  the  acquirements  of  the 
mind. —  Watts.     Ser.  19. 


I  quietancia.     Voces  forenses, 
>  says   Spelman  ;   who; 


To  make  great  acquisitions  can  happen  to  very  few;  and 
in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  to  many  it  will  be  in- 
cident to  labour  without  reward,  and  to  lose  what  they 
already  possess  by  endeavoiu's  to  make  it  more. 

Adventurer, fio.U9 
A  C  Q  U  I'T,  r.         "J      Law  Lat.  Acquietare ;  Ac 
Acqii'tme.n" 
Acqii'ttal. 

Acqui'ttance,  v.  I  terpretation  coincides  with 
Acqui'ttance,  ji.  J  iSkinner  and  Menage.  Skin- 
ner; from  the  Fr.  Acquitter,  to  absolve,  to  deliver 
from ;  q.  d.  adquietare,  (i.  e. )  to  give  quiet  to  one 
accused  or  in  debt,  so  that  he  may  have  no  cause 
for  future  fear.  (SeeQfiT. )  il/ena^c  also  derives 
the  Fr.  Acquitter,  from  the  barbarous  Latin  ad- 
quietare ;  formed  from  quietus ;  and  quotes  from 
Vossius  deVitiis,  lib.  v.  c.  18.  Quitare,  nquietare; 
to  forgive  a  debt,  or  to  confess  it  satisfied,  and 
thus  to  render  the  debtor  quiet.  And  our  common 
usage  is, 

To  clear,  free  or  deliver  from  charge  or  suspi- 
cion, whether  of  debt,  criminality,  folly,  weak- 
ness, &c. ;  to  discharge,  to  release. 

To  free  ourselves  from  the  claims  of  duty  ;  to 
perform  or  fulfil  a  part,  or  duty. 
Sire  man  of  lawe,  quod  he,  so  have  ye  bits, 
Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is. 
■i'e  ben  submitted  thurgh  your  free  assent 
To  stonde  in  this  cas  at  my  jugement. 
Acquiteth  you  now,  and  holdeth  your  behest; 
Then  have  ye  don  your  devoir  at  the  lest. 

Chaucer.    Man  of  Lawe,  v.li57. 
He  vouchedesafe,  tell  him,  as  was  his  will, 
Become  a  man  as  for  our  alliaunce. 
And  with  his  blood  he  WTOte  that  blissful  bill 
Upon  the  ciosse  as  generall  acquetaunce, 
To  euery  penitent  in  full  criaunce. — Id.    ABC. 
But  I  think  verely  for  al  this,  ther  was  gret  evidence 
gene  against  the  chaxiceler,  for  he  was  at  legth  indited  of 
Hune's  death,  and  was  a  gret  while  in  preson,  &  in  coclu- 
sion,  neuer  durst  abyde  the  tryal  of  xii  men  for  his  ucqui- 
tayle :  but  was  fain  by  ftendship  to  geat  a  pardon. 

Sir  T.  More.     Workes,  p.  238. 
The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,  and  will 
not  at  aU  acquit  the  wicked.— A'aAiim  i.  3. 
But  If  black  scandall,  or  foule-fac'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequell  of  your  imposition. 
Your  meere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  staynes  thereof. 

Shakespeare.    Richard  III.  Actili.  sc.  7 
Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend. 

Id.    Hamlet,  ActW.sc. 7 

But  fall'n  he  is ;  and  now 

■What  rests,  hut  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression— death  denounced  that  day— 
■WTiich  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void, 
Because  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  fear'd, 
By  some  immediate  stroke ;  hut  soon  shall  find 
Forbearance  no  acquittance. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
So  he  might  be  haled  to  a  more  cruel  forfeit  for  all  the 
indulgent  arrears  which  those  judicial  acquitments  had  en- 
gaged him  in.— Jlfi((on.    Doctr.  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  H. 

God's  justifying  solely  or  chiefly,  doth  import  his  acquit- 
ting us  from  guilt,  condemnation,  and  punishment,  by  free 
pardon  and  remission  of  our  sins.— .Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 
The  censure  or  acquittal  of  my  act 
■With  you  shall  icst.—Glorcr.    Allien,  b.  xvii. 
To  deUver  themselves  [the  Romans]  from  this  subjection 
to  their  creditors,  the  poorer  citizens  were  continually  call- 
ing out,  either  for  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what 
they  called  new  tables;   that  is,  for  a  law  which  should 
entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance,  upon  pajing  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  accumulated  debts. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

ACRA'ZE,  or  Craze.     See  Craze. 
And  albeit  that  the  duke  was  somewhat  acrased,  yet  he 
met  him  with  a  solempne  procession  of  the  colledge,  and 


ACR 

receaued  him  with  all  the  reuerence  and  humilitie  that  he 
could  doe,  as  it  became  him  best  to  do,  being  his  souereigne 
tilde.— Gra/Zon.    Iticlt.  II.  an.  21. 

A'CRE,  n.  \      Sax.  Acere,  ^ccr ;  Ager,  a  field; 

A'CRED,  jGoth.  Akrs;  Ger.  Acker;  Low. 
Lat.  Acra. 

This  word  is  now  applied  to  a  particular  ad- 
measurement of  land,  though  not  formerly  so 
restricted. 

Pople  with  alle  the  rechesse  and  akres  als  thei  wonnen, 
Thorgh  ther  douhtinesse,  the  land  thorgh  thei  ronnen. 

R.Brunne,  p.  115. 

And  ten  akers  of  vj-nes  shal  geue  but  a  quarte,  and  xxx 
bushels  of  sede  shall  geue  but  an  epha. 

Bible,  1539.    Esay,  c.  5. 

Haile,  many-colom-ed  messenger 
Who,  with  each  end  of  thy  blewe  bowe  do'st  crowne 
My  boskie  acres,  and  my  unshrub'd  downe, 
Rich  scarph  to  my  proud  earth. 

Shakespeare.    Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Do  you  within  the  bounds  of  nature  live, 

And  to  augment  you  need  not  strive  ; 

One  hundi-ed  acres  will  no  less  for  you 

Your  life's  whole  business,  than  ten  thousand  do. 

Cowleij.    Essay  on  Avarice. 

Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large  acred  men, 
Lords  of  fat  Esham,  or  of  Lincoln  Fen, 
By  every  stick  of  wood  that  lends  them  heat. 
By  every  puUet  they  afford  to  eat. 

Pope.    Imil.  Ilor.  b.  ii.  Ep.  2. 

W\\Ue  any  dregs  of  this  baneful  system  remain,  you 
cannot  justly  boast  of  general  freedom  :  it  was  a  system  of 
niggardly  and  partial  freedom,  enjoyed  by  gi'eat  barons  only, 
and  many  acred  men,  who  were  perpetually  insulting  and 
giving  check  to  the  king,  while  they  racked  and  harrowed 
the  people. — Sir  W.  Jones.    Speech  on  Reform  of  Parliament. 

Fr.  Acrimonie;  It.  Acrimo- 
nia ;    Lat.    Acrimonia :     from 
'  Acer,  Or.  Awir,  acies,  a  point. 
Distinguished  from  acerb  and 
acid,  by  its  application  to  that  sharpness,  which 
bites,  heats,  corrodes. 

Sharp,  biting,  corroding,  harsh. 

Those  milks  [in  certain  plants]  have  all  an  acrimony; 
though  one  would  tliink  they  should  be  lenitive. 

Bacon.     Nat.  Hist.  §  639. 

Tlie  bile  is  so  acrid,  that  of  itself  it  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  lacteal  vessels.— Jrbulhnot.    On  Aliments. 

Acrimony  (sharpness)  is  not  natural,  but  induced  into  the 
fluids  of  an  animal  body.— Irf.    /*. 

Like  a  lawyer,  I  am  ready  to  support  the  cause,  in  which, 
give  me  leave  to  suppose,  that  I  shall  be  soon  retained  with 
ardour  ;  and  if  occasion  be,  with  subtility  and  acrimony. 

Bolingbroke.    Occasional  Letter  Writer. 

The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  against  each  other 
has  been  often  experienced  at  the  cost  of  their  country ;  and, 
perhaps,  no  order  of  men  have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony, 
or  longer  continuance. — Rambler,  No.  9. 

Swift  and  Pope  forbore  to  flatter  him  [Halifax]  in  his  life, 
and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him,  Swift  with  slight  censure, 
and  Pope  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  coa- 
tem^t.—Jolmson.    Life  of  Halifax. 

Most  satyrists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge, 

Their  mildest  physic  is  a  farrier's  purge. 
Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred, 
The  milk  of  their  good  pui-pose  all  to  curd. 


A'CRID,  adj.  - 
.^crimo'nious. 

A'CRIMONY. 
A'CRITUDE. 


owpei 


Charity 


ACRO'St 


ACT 

On  cross.     See  Cross. 


ACT 


ACROAMA'TICAL.  Or.  AKpoanaTuios,  from 
wcpoaaBai,  audire,  to  hear. 

Alexander  unto  Aristotle  greeting.  Thou  hast  not  done 
well  to  put  forth  the  aeroamaticall  sciences.  For  wherein 
shall  we  excell  others,  if  those  things  which  thou  hast 
secretly  taught  us  be  made  common  to  all  ? 

North.    Plutarch,  p.  461. 
You  did  wrong  in  publishing  the  acroamatic  parts  of 
science.— Langhorne.    Id.    lb. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings  into 
Acroamatical  and  ExotericaJ :  some  of  them  contained 
oidy  choice  matter,  and  they  were  read  privately  to  a  select 
auditory;  others  contained  but  ordinary  stufT,  and  were 
promiscuously  and  in  publick  exposed  to  the  hearing  of  all 
that  would.  Beloved,  we  read  no  Acroamalick  lectures ;  the 
secrets  of  the  Court  of  Heaven  (as  far  as  it  hath  pleased  the 
King  of  Heaven  to  reveal  them)  lie  open  alike  to  all. 

Hales.    Golden  Remains.    On  John  xviii.  36. 

ACRO'KE.     On  crook.     See  Croo.-c. 
And  giue  her  fre  the  reine  of  her  pleasance, 
For  libertie  is  thing  that  women  looke, 
And  truly  els  the  matter  is  a  acrooke. 

Chaucer.     Court  of  Lore. 

A'CROSPIRE.    SeeiiiJaraieson,  Achersp^re. 


\Vlien  other  loners  m  armes  acrosse, 

Reioice  their  chiefe  delight ; 

Drowned  in  teares  to  mourne  my  losse. 

I  stand  the  bytter  nyght 

In  my  winiow.— Surrey.    Complaint  of  Absence. 

Across  his  breast  an  azure  ribban  went, 
At  which  a  medal  hung  that  did  present, 
In  wondrous  living  figures  to  the  sight, 
The  mvstic  champions  &  old  dragons  fight. 

Cowley.    On  the  Government  of  Olieer  Cromwell. 

Were  I  at  prayers, 

If  Ptolemy  should  come  across  my  thoughts 

The  curse  would  follow  where  I  meant  a  blessing.  _ 

Dryden.     Cleomencs.  Act  iil.  sc.  1. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healtliiest  hue, 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

Collins.     Ode  on  the  Passions. 

A'CT,  V.  "I       Fr.  Acte,  Actif,  Actuel ;    It. 

A'CT,  n.  Atto,  Attivo,  Attualc,  Attuare ; 

A'cTioN.  Sp.  Ado,  Activo,  Actual,  Ac- 

A'cTiONABi.E.         tuare ;  from  Lat.  ^cfem,  past. 
A'cTivATE.  \>i\vt.  oi agere,  to  do ;  Gr.  ayeif, 

A'cTiVE.  to  move ;  or  cause  to  move. 

A'cTivEi-v.  This  Lennep  considers  to  be 

A'cTivENEs.s.         the  primary  or  radical  mean- 
AcTi'viTY.  ing;    and  it  is  obvious  that 

A'cTi.Ess.  V  without  motion  there  can  be 

A'cTOR.  no  action. 

A'CTRESS.  Applied/)(7r((f«/or/ytolegis- 

A'cTUAL.  lative  or  judicial  proceedings ; 

Actua'litv.  and  to  the  performance  of  an 

A'cTUALLY.  assumed  part. 

A'cTi-ART,  ?!.  Actuate,    is    generally    ap- 

A'cTUATE,  adj.       plied  to  that  which  acts — so 
A'cTUATE,  V.  as  to  guide  or  regulate ;  which 

Actua'tion.      J  urges,  impels.      Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are,  in  Wiclif,  deeds.     See  Agent. 
Actuary,  n.  is  now  a  common  name. 
For  somtime  we  be  Goddes  instruments, 
And  menes  to  don  his  commandements, 
^Vh3n  that  him  list,  upon  his  creatures, 
In  divers  actes  and  in  divers  figures, 

Chaucer.    Freres  Tale,  v.  2003. 

And  this  way  is  cleped  penance  ;  of  which  man  shuld 

gladly  herken  and  enqueren  ivith  all  his  hcrte,  to  ivete,  what 

is  penance,  and  whennes  it  is  cleped  penance,  and  how 

many  maneres  ben  of  actions  or  werkings  of  penance 


Id.    Pers 


Tale 


It  is  well  knowe,  both  to  reason  and  experience  in  dooiug 
euery  actiue  woorcheth  on  his  passiue. 

Id.     Test,  of  Love.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

Thus  sayth  the  fend  ;  for  certes,  than  is  a  man  al  ded  in 
soule  ;  and  thus  is  sinne  accomplised,  by  temptation,  by 
delit,  and  by  consenting :  and  than  is  the  sinne  actuel. 


Id.    Person 


Talc 


Entendjiig  in  his  mynd  to  do  many  noble  and  notable 
actes,  and  remembrj'ng  that  all  goodnes  cometh  of  God,  and 
that  all  worldly  thynges  and  humain  actes  bee  more  weaker 
and  poorer  tlien  the  celestiall  powers  &  heuenly  rewardes, 
determined  to  begin  ivith  some  thyng  pleasaunt  and  accept- 
able to  GoA.— Hall.    Hen.  V.  an.  I. 

Who  can  expresse  ye  noble  actes  of  the  Lorde,  or  shcwe 
forth  all  hys  prayse  t— Bible,  1539.    Psalme  106. 

And  so  Moses  obeyed  the  voyce  of  hys  father  in  lawe,  & 
chose  actyue  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them  as  heedes 
ouer  the  people. — lb.    Exodus,  c.  1 5. 

Moreouer  thou  shalt  seke  out  amonge  all  the  people,  men 
of  actiuite,  and  such  as  feare  God. — lb. 

To  make  new  articles  of  owr  faith  contrary  to  Gods  worde, 
and  to  set  them  in  their  prophane  seculare  actes  of  politik 
parlements,  armed  withe  swerde  and  fier  is  not  els  then  to 
be  exalted  aboue  God  himself. 

Joye.     Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

I  shall  destroye  the  wysdom  of  their  wyse  men,  &  the 
understandinge  and  forcasts  of  their  men  of  moste  actiuile 
&  policie  shall  haue  a  fall.— W.    /*. 

Du.  O  then,  vnfold  the  passion  of  my  lone, 

Surprize  her  with  discourse  of  my  deere  faith  ; 

It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  ray  woes  ; 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 

Than  in  a  imntio's  of  more  graue  aspect. 

Shttkcsi>eare.     Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knowes 

As  'tis  with  vs,  that  square  oiur  guesse  by  showes  : 

But  most  it  is  presumption  in  vs,  when 

The  help  of  heauen  we  count  the  act  of  men. 

Id.    AlVsWell,  Kcta.sc.\. 

'Tis  a  rule,  that  great  designs  of  state  should  be  misterious 
till  they  come  to  the  very  act  of  performance,  and  then  they 
should  turn  to  performance.- ifoiceH.    Letters. 


Therefore  I  pre'  thee 

Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
Hov/  I  may  formally  in  person  beare 
Like  a  true  frier  ;  Moe  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leysure,  shall  I  render  you. 

Shakespeare.    Mens,  for  Meas.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly ;  let  not  arrogancy 
come  out  of  your  mouth :  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  him  actions  are  weighed.— 1  Sam.  ii.  3. 

Snow  and  ice,  especially  being  holpen,  and  their  cold 
actioated  by  nitre,  or  salt,  will  turn  water  to  ice,  and  that  in 
a  few  houres. — Bacon.    Naturall  History,  §  83. 

Orl.  He  is  simply  the  most  actiue  gentleman  of  France. 
Const.  Doing  is  actiuilic.  and  he  ^vill  still  be  doing. 

Shakespeare.    Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
Man  is  by  nature  an  active  creature ;  he  cannot  be  long 
idle  ;  either  for  good  or  bad,  he  must  take  up  Iris  dixit  aud 
proceed  to  his  custodiam. 

Hales.    Sermon.    Dixit  Custodiam. 
In  vain  does  tliat  man  thinke  to  keepe  his  honour  and 
chastity,  that  invites  his  lust  to  an  activenesse  by  soft  beds 
md  high  diet,  and  idlenesse  and  opportunity. 

Bp.  Taylor.    Gi-eat  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  §  13. 
God  caused  the  sun  to  move,  and  to  visit  every  part  of  the 
irferior  world  ;  by  his  heat  to  stu- up  the  Are  of  generation, 
and  to  give  activity  to  the  seeds  of  all  natures. 

Raleigli.    Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  «.  7. 
rio.  Like  a  dull  actor  now,  I  haue  forgot  my  part, 
I  am  out,  euen  to  a  fuU  disgrace. 

Shakespeare.    Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
,vhile  1 


Mean  while  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  an-iv'd  ;  Sin,  there  in  power  before, 
Once  actual :  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ;  behind  her  Death, 

Close  following  pace  for  pace 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b  x. 
Of  all  your  sex,  yet  never  did  I  know. 
Any  that  yet  so  actually  did  shew 
Such  rules  for  patience,  such  an  easy  way, 
That  whoso  sees  it  shall  be  forc'd  to  say, 
Lo  what  before  seem'd  hard  to  he  discern'd. 
Is  of  this  lady,  in  an  instant  leain'i.— Drayton.    Elegies. 

Nature  and  religion  are  the  bands  of  friendships  ;  excel- 
lency and  usefulness  are  its  great  indearments,  society  and 
neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  possibilities  and  the  circum- 
stances of  converse,  are  the  determinations  aud  actualities 
of  it.— Bp.  Taylor.    On  Friendship. 

The  soul  being  an  active  natm-e,  is  always  propending  to 
the  exercising  of  one  faculty  or  other,  and  that  to  the  utmost 
it  is  able,  and  yet  being  of  a  limited  capacity,  it  can  imploy 
but  one  in  height  of  exercise  at  once ;  which  when  it  loseth 
and  abates  of  it's  strength  and  supreme  vigour,  some  other, 
whose  improvement  all  this  while  hindred  by  tills  it's  in- 
grossing  rival,  must  by  consequence  begin  now  to  display 
it  self,  and  awaken  into  a  more  vigorous  actuation  :  so  that 
as  the  former  loseth,  the  latter  proportionably  gaineth. 

Glanvil.     Praexis.  of  Souls,  c.  13. 


ind  in  such  acts  collaterally, 
s  not  to  be  activated  unlesse  it  also  were  active. 

Mountagu.    Appealc  to  Ciesar,  p.  85. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  Hemics  were 


Albion's  England,  b. : 


.43. 


He  has  a  power  of  judging  before  hand,  concerning  the 
consequences  of  his  actions,  concerning  the  reasonableness 
or  unreasonableness  of  the  end  he  aims  at ;  and  he  has  tiie 
power  of  recollecting,  after  the  action  done,  whether  he 
acted  with  a  good  or  evil  view. 

Clarke.     Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  39. 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  present 
state  is  capable,  that  the  mind  and  body  should  both  be 
kept  in  action.— Rambler,  No.  85. 

If  we  duly  and  exactly  consider  the  absoluteness  and 
simplicity  of  the  divine  nature,  nothing  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently more  rational,  than  to  state  the  first  reason,  or 
impulsive  cause  of  all  God's  actings  \vithin  himself 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  5. 
' Lose  him  to  her !  to  her ! 

A  poor,  young,  aclless,  indigested  thing, 

Wliose  utmost  pride  can  only  boast  of  youth 

And  innocence.— 5oM(AcrKC.    Loyal  Brother,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

What  am  I,  or  any  one  else,  the  better,  whether  God 
foresees  future  contmgents  from  the  determination  and 
decree  of  his  will,  orfrom  the  infinite  actuality  of  his  nature, 
by  which  his  existence  is  before-hand  mth  all  future  dura- 
tion?—Soutt,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  9. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect  filling  the  passive 
reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing  with  matter,  grev^ 
actuate  into  a  thirdand  distinct  perfection  olpracticc.-Id.Ib. 


ACU 

Tlic  light  maile  by  tliis  animal  [ilie  glow-worm]  depends 
upon  a  living  spirit,  and  seems  by  some  vital  irradiation  to 
be  actuated  into  this  lustre. 

Brown.     Vulyar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

lie  that  studies  to  represent  one  of  known  and  eminent 
iiirrit  to  be  a  mere  fool  and  an  idiot  gives  himself  the  lie, 
and  betrays  that  he  is  either  actuated  with  envy,  or  cor- 
rupted by  a  faction.— i(fn(/ey.    FhalarU. 

Many  who  read  the  Scriptures  are  grossly  ignorant ;  but 
hj  who  acts  well  is  a  truly  learned  man. 

Sir  W.Jones.     Translation  of  HMpadisa. 

Action,  when  set  properly  in  opposition  to  passion  or  pas- 
siveness,  is  no  real  existence;  it  is  not  the  same  with  an 
action,  but  is  a  mere  relation  :  it  is  the  activeness  of  some- 
thing on  another  thing,  being  the  opposite  relation  to  the 
other.— £dtt'ari/j.    The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  iv.  8. 2. 

Common  nuisances  are  such  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some ollences  as  annoy  the  whole  f  omiuunity  in  general, 
.ind  not  merely  some  particular  person ;  and  therefore  are 
indictable  only,  and  not  actionable. 

BlacUstone.    Com.  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

This  man  is  hurrying  to  a  concert,  only  lest  others  should 
hav2  heard  the  new  musician  before  him ;  another  bursts 
from  his  company  to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself 
the  patron  of  an  actress.— Adventurer,  No.  2G2. 


ACU'LEATE.  )      Lat.  Acukatus,    from  Acu- 

Acu'leous.         J  lexis,   acu ;    a  point,   sting,   a 

prick :  any  thing  piercing  or  penetrating  sharply. 

To  containe  anger  from  mischiefe,  though  it  take  hold  of 
a  man,  there  be  two  things,  whereof  you  must  have  speciall 
caution.  The  one,  of  extreme  bitternesse  of  words ;  espe- 
cirdlyifthey  be  acMta/e  and  proper.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Anger. 

Such  an  order  is  observed  in  the  aculeous  prickly  plan- 
tation, upon  the  heads  of  several  common  thistles. 

Broicn.     Cyrus  Garden,  c.  3. 


ACU'MEN,  n.  "j       Lat.  Acumen,  from  Acuere, 
Acu'minate.       I  to  sharpen.     I\Iet. 
Acu'minated.     f     Sharpness,  keenness,  quick- 
Acumina'tion.  )  ness,  sagacity. 
To  acuminate,  to  point;  to  form,  to  rise  to,  a 
point. 

There  is'  no  church  without  a  liturgy,  nor  indeed  can 
there  be  conveniently,  as  there  is  no  school  without  a  gram- 
mar. One  scholar  may  be  taught  otherwise  upon  the  stock 
of  his  acumen,  but  not  a  whole  school.— SeWen.  Table  Talk. 

■VVho,  [her  haughty  prelates]  according  to  their  hierarchies 
acuminating  still  higher  and  higher  in  a  cone  of  prelaty, 
instead  of  healing  up  the  gashes  of  the  church,  as  it  happens 
in  such  pointed  bodies  meeting,  fall  to  gore  one  another 
with  their  sharp  spires  for  upper  phace  and  precedence. 

Milton.    Church  Government,  b.  i. 

I  shall  think  it  more  instructive  to  the  young  chirurgeon 
if  I  appropriate  this  word, — Noli  me  tangere,  to  a  small, 
round,  acuminated  tubercle,  which  hath  not  much  pain, 
unless  it  be  touched  or  rubbed,  or  otherwise  exasperated  by 
topicks.— IfVscmnn.    Chirurgical  Treatises,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

The  coronary  thorns  did  not  only  express  the  scorn  of  the 
imposers,  by  that  figure  into  which  they  were  contrived ; 
but  did  also  pierce  his  tender  and  sacred  temples  to  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  pains  by  their  numerous  ncuminalions. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed. 
There  is  somewhere  in  infinite  space  a  world  that  does 
not  roll  within  the  precincts  of  mercy ;  and  as  it  is  rea- 
sonable, and  even  scriptural,  to  suppose  that  there  is  music 
in  heaven,  in  those  dismal  regions  perhaps  the  reverse  of  it 
is  found ;  tones  so  dismal,  as  to  make  woe  itself  more  in- 
supportable, and  to  acuminate  even  despair. 

Cotcper.  Let.  172. 
ACU'TE,  adj.  ^  Fr.  Atju,  Aipu ;  It.  Aculo  ; 
Acu'tely.  V  Sp.   Atjudo;    Gr.  q/ctj;     Lat. 

Acu'teness.      )  acuere ,-  to  sharpen. 
Sharp,  pointed,  keen,  penetrating,  piercing. 

Nath.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,— simple,  simple— a 
foolish  extravagant  spirit.  But  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in 
whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankfull  for  it. 

Shakespeare.    Love's  Lab.  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Parolt.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer  thee 
acutely.— Id.    All's  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Fast.  I  will  bring  you  to-morrow,  by  this  time,  into  the 
presence  of  the  most  divine  and  acute  lady  in  court ;  you 
shall  see  sweet  silent  rhetorick,  and  dumb  eloquence  speak- 
ing in  her  eye. 

Ben  Jonson.    Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  Chincses  (who  are  the  next  neighbours  to  the  rising 
sun  on  this  part  of  the  hemisphere,  and  consequently  the 
acutcst)  have  a  wholsome  piece  of  policy,  that  the  son  is 
always  of  the  father's  inie.—JIowcll.    Let.  8. 


Cleanthes,  the  stoic  philosopher,  when  he  was  young, 
was  *'  a  fighter  at  cuffs,"  just  as  Pj'thagoras  was.  And  his 
scholar  Chrysippus,  the  acutest  of  all  the  stoicks,  was  at 
first  a  racer.— Bc« Hey.    Phalaris. 

Those  quick,  acute,  perplex'd  and  tangled  paths. 
That,  like  the  snake,  crush'd  by  the  sharpen'd  spade. 
Writhe  in  conviUsive  torture,  and  fuU  oft. 
Thro'  many  a  dark  and  unshunn'd  labyrinth, 

Mislead  our  step 

Mason.     English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

M.  Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  a 

man  of  probity,  of  great  industry,  and  knowledge  of  detail ; 

of  great  experience  and  acuteness  in  the  examination  of 

public  accomits.— 5m!«i.     Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

A'DAGE,  n.  ^       Fr.  Adage,  Adagial;  It.  Ada- 

A'dagy.  fS^";  Sf.  Adagio ;  Lat.  Adagium. 

Ada'gial.       )       Vossius  is  perplexed  between 

Scaliger  and  Varro.     E  sua  propria  significatione 

agatur  ad  aliud  indicandum.    (Scaliger.)     Quasi 

abagio,   aut    ambagio,    h.  e   circumagio   (Varro): 

nempe  quia  adagio  sit  sermo  circumambulans.     It 

is  used  to  denote 

An  old  saw,  or  saying. 

He  [Edw.  I'V.]  forgat  the  olde  adage,  saejTig,  in  time  of 
peace,  prouide  for  warre,  and  in  the  time  of  war,  prouide  for 
peace,  whiche  thing  if  he  either  had  well  remebred,  or  pol- 
litlquely  prouided  for,  he  had  not  been  chaccd  and  e-xpulsed 
his  realrn  within  xi  dayes  as  he  was  in  dede. 

Hall.    Edw.  IV.  an.  9. 


That  wise  Heathen  said  rarely  well  in  his  little  adagie, 
mankind  was  born  to  be  a  riddle,  and  our  nativity  is  in  the 
dark.— jBp.  Taylor.    Polemical  Discourses.  Pref. 

It  was  a  satirical  answer,  [that  of  Aristotle,]  and  highly 
opprobrious  to  mankind  ;  who  being  asked,  'What  doth  the 
soonest  grow  old  !  replied,  "  Thanks  ;"  and  so  was  that 
adagial  verse,  No  sooner  the  courtesy  bom,  than  the  resent- 
ment thereof  dead.— Barroai,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 

The  antithetic  parallelism  gives  .an  acuteness  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  sentences ;  and,  therefore,  abounds  in 
Solomon's  Pi'overbs. — Lowlh.    Isaiah.  Preliminary  Dissert. 

A'DAMANT,  n.  "^       Vv.   Diamant ;     It.   Dia- 
Adamante'an.       \-mante;   Sp.  Diamante;  Lat. 
Adama'ntine.      J  Adamas;    Gr.  ASa^os,  from 
o,  not,  and  Souaeij/,  domare,  to  tame. 

That  which  cannot  be  tamed,  subdued,  broken. 
The  properties  of  the  magnet  were  formerly  attri- 
buted to  adamant.     Sec  Diamond,  and  the   quo- 
tation from  Pliny. 
The  stone  was  hard  of  adamaunt, 
■\Vhereof  they  made  the  foundemaunt. 
The  tour  was  round  made  in  compas, 
In  all  this  world  no  richer  was. 

Chaucer.    Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Right  as  betwene  adamants  two 
Of  euen  weight,  a  pece  of  yron  set, 
Ne  hath  no  might  to  moue  to  ne  fro 
For  what  that  one  may  hale,  that  other  let. 

Id.     Assem.  of  Foules. 
yflmn  he  [the  traveller]  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let 
nim  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town 
to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  acquaintance. 

Bacon.     Ess.     On  Travel. 
[He]  ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron ; 
And,  weaponless  himself. 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 
Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof. — Milton.    Samson  Agonisles. 

At  last  appear 

Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 
And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates  ;  three-folds  were  brass. 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  unconsumed.— W.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Any  bounds  made  with  body,  even  adamantine'  walls,  are 
so  far  tiom  puttmg  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  progress 
in  space  and  extension,  that  it  rather  farilitales  and  en- 
larges '\t.~Locke.   On  the  Hum,  Vnders.,  b.  ii.  c.  17. 
Adamantine  hardness  does  not  imply  the  least  p.iin. 

lieid.    Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  5.  s.  5. 

ADA'PT,  V.  \  Lat.  Adaptare,  (ad,  and  the 
Adapta'tion.  I  obsolete  apcre,)  Gr.  airrdv:  to 
Ada'ption.  I  bind,  to  join.  y1/)()«  is  dicitur 
Ada'ptnp.ss.  r  qui  convcnienter  alicui  junctus 
Adk'pt,  71.  I  est.  See  Vossius. 
Adk'pt,  adj.  )  To  join,  fit,  or  suit  to;  to 
accommodate,  to  adjust. 

An  adept  Ls  one  who  is  well  fitted  or  suited  for 
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ADA 

any  particular  purpose,  from  the  skill,  dexterity, 
and  experience,  he  may  have  acquired  in  it ;.  and 

hence, 

A  skilful,  dexterous,  experienced  person. 

For  no  man,  so  soone  as  hee  knowes  this  [criticism]  or 
reades  it,  shall  be  able  to  write  the  better;  but  as  he  i& 
adapted  to  it  by  nature,  he  shall  grow  the  perfecter  writer. 
B.  Jonson.    Discoveries. 

WTio  could  ever  say  or  imagine  such  a  body  [the  atmo- 
sphere] so  different  from  the  globe  it  serves,  could  be  made 
by  chance,  or  be  adapted  so  exactly  to  all  these  grand  ends 
by  any  other  efficient  than  by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
infinite  God. — Derham.    Phy.  Theol.  b.i.  c.  3. 

Though  there  be  some  flying  animals  of  mixed  and  par- 
ticipating natures,  that  is,  between  bird  and  quadruped; 
yet  are  theur  wings  and  legs  so  set  together,  that  they  seem 
to  make  each  other ;  there  being  a  commixtion  of  both, 
rather  than  adaptation  or  cement  of  prominent  parts  tmto 
each  other.— .Broa-n.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1 1. 

Among  many  other  reasons,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in 
my  country,  as  the  language  of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to. 
a  man  who  is  sparing  of  his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loqua- 
city.—5pcc/a/or,  No.  135. 

Not  one  of  these  sanctified  philosophers  but  had  dreams, 
visions,  and  extatic  colloquies,  wit'n  demons  every  night ; 
and  with  this  trumpery  they  drew  Julian  off  from  Christi- 
anity, and  made  him  think  himself  as  great  an  adept  as 
any  of  his  teachers. — Bentley.    Rem.  §  43. 

Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told, 
Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce ; 
Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colours  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse  ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  l}Te,  and  suit  thv  powerful  verse. 

Collins.    Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 


the  ! 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  [Aristotle]  wrote  often 
with  affected  obscurity,  either  that  the  air  of  mystery  might 
procure  great  veneration,  or  that  his  books  might  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  adepts  who  had  been  initiated  in  his  phila  ■ 
Sophy. — lieid.     Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logick.  c.  1.  s.  1. 

From  stuceo'd  walls  smart  arguments  rebound ; 

And  beaus,  adept  in  ev'ry  thing  profound. 

Die  of  disdain,  or  whistle  off  the  sound. — Cowpcr.    Eop^ 

ADA'SE,  or  Dase.     See  Daze. 

In  this  chapter,he  so  gaily  florished ,  that  he  had  went  wened 
ye  glittering  thereof  would  have  made  euery  man's  eyes  so 
adased,  that  no  man  should  have  spied  his  falshed,  and 
founden  out  the  truth.— 5tr  T.  More.     Workes,  p.  459 

ADA'UNT,  or  Daunt.     See  Daunt. 

The  Gywes,  &  Herodes  (that  here  kyng  was) 

He  a  dauntede  hard  y  now,  and  non  harm  yt  was. 

R.  of  Gloucester,  p.  61. 

Kyng  'William  adauntede  that  fole  of  'Walys 
And  made  him  here  hym  truage,  and  byhote  hjiii  &  hys. 
Id.  p.  372. 

■\\Tierewith  the  rebel  rather  was  the  more 
Encourag'd  than  addaunted;  and  begun 
T'  adventure  further  than  he  did  before  ; 
Seeing  such  a  monarch  had  so  little  done. 

Daniel.     Civil  War,  b.  iv. 

ADA'W.  Adaw  (Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says)  means  to 
icake.  The  true  etjTnology  seems  to  be  the  A.  S. 
verb  Dcegian,  liiccscerc;  whence,  also,  are  Dai/ 
and  Dawn.  As  Abawed  from  Abashed  (Fr. 
Esbahicr,)  so  Adawed  in  Spenser  may  ha\e  been 
formed   from   Adashed .-    sc. 

Stricken,  cast,  dejected,  depressed,  abated. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  she,  ye  may  wene  as  you  lest ; 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  ivaketh  of  his  slepe. 
He  m.iy  no  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitly, 
Til  that  he  be  adawed  veraily. 

Chaucer.    Marc.  Tale,  v.  10271. 

She  oft  him  kist,  and  shortly  for  to  sain 
Him  to  rewaken  she  did  all  her  pain ; 
And  at  the  last  he  gan  his  breath  to  draw 
And  of  his  swough  sone  after  that  adaw. 

Id.     Troilus,  h.  iii. 

So  spake  this  hold  brere  with  great  disdaine  : 
Little  him  .aimswered  the  oake  againe, 
But  yeelded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed. 
That  of  a  weede  hee  was  overcrawed. 

Spenser.    Shep.  Calender,  Februarie. 

As  the  bright  sunne,  what  time  his  fiery  teame 

Towards  the  weastcrno  brim  begins  to  draw, 

Gins  to  abate  the  brightnesse  of  his  beame. 

And  feruour  of  his  flames  some-what  adnw  . 

So  did  this  mighty  lady— /rf.     Faerie  Quccne,  b.  y.  c.  9. 


ADD 

ADA'YS.     On  days. 

AVith  a  meeke  visage,  sweete  wordes  in  the  toung,  delibe- 
ration in  the  person,  temperaunce  in  tlie  worke,  euerie  one 
may  beguile  another  now  a  dates,  &  by  shrewdnes  and 
malice,  is  beguiled  himselfe.— GoWere  Boke,  c.  13. 

For,  alas  !  at  home  I  have  a  syre, 
A  stepdame  eke,  as  hote  as  fyre, 
That  dewly  adayes  counts  mine. 

Spemi'r.     Si:.-,,   ci,,,.!    V,n-rh. 

Distillationsof  celestial  days  arc  (III  :i 

pervious  to  an  eye  of  sense,  and  Udu 
^\■ith  other,  be  the  object  never  so  beanimn^  m   nim  mc,. 

Bp.  Taylor.    Bpiscojxu-^  A.-,^,:,  Uu,  E[n^i.  iKA. 

•'  Nothing,"  continued  the  parson,  "  is  commoner  than  for 
men  now-a-daijs  to  pretend  to  have  read  Greek  authors,  who 
have  met  with' them  only  in  translations,  and  cannot  co.nju- 
gate  a  verb  in  mi." 

Fielding.    Journey  to  Ihe  Next  World,  Introd. 

ADCO'RPORATE,  v.   \      Lat.  of  the  lower 
or  Acco'rporate.  j  ages,     Accnrporarc, 

(Ad-corpus,  to  a  body,)  to  join  to  a  body. 

To  join  to,  unite  or  mix  \vitli ;  to  embody.   We 

now  use  incorporate. 

Custom  being  but  a  meer  face,  as  echo  is  a  meer  voice, 
rests  not  in  her  unaccomplishments  until  by  secret  inclina- 
tion she  accorporate  her  self  with  error,  who  being  a  blind 
and  serpentine  body  without  a  head,  willingly  accepts  what 
he  wants,  iind  supplies  what  her  incompleatness  went  seek- 
ing.—.l/i«o».    Soctr.  of  Divorce     To  lite  Parliament. 


ADD,  V. 

A'ddibi.e. 

Addiei'lity. 

A'ddit.\ment. 

Addi'tion. 

Addi'tion.\i,,  n. 

Addi'tional,  adj. 

Addi'ttonam-y. 

Addi'i-ionary. 

A'l 


Fr.  Addition;  It.  Addi- 
zione ;  Sp.  Adicion ;  Adi- 
cionar ;  Lat.  Addere,  {Ad- 
dare,)  to  give  or  put  to. 

To  join  or  unite  to ;  to 
increase  the  number,  aug- 
ment the  quantity,  enlarge 
the  magnitude. 


AVhanne  the!  herden  these  thingis  ;  he  addide  and  seyde 
a  ])arable  for  that  he  was  nygh  Jerusalem,  and  for  that  tliei 
gessiden  that  anoon  the  kyngdom  of  God  schulde  be  schewyd. 
Wiclif.    Luk,  c.  li). 
This  figure  he  added  yet  therto 
That  if  gold  ruste,  what  should  iren  do? 
For  if  a  prccst  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust. 

Chaucer.    Frol.  to  Can.  T 
Then  they  y'  gladly  receaued  his  preachinge,  were  bap- 
tised ;  and  the  same  daye,  ther  were  added  vnto  them  aboute 
tlire  thousande  soules.— Biife,  1539.    Actes,  c.  2. 

This  man  wa5  so  myghty  and  marcial  in  his  featcs  and  at 
his  dedys,  that  for  his  more  honour  He  had  an  addycyon  put 
to  Ills  name,  and  was  called  for  his  great  myght  and  power, 
Constantine  the  GTest.—Fabyan,  c.  89. 

And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  adde  to  your  faith, 
vertue  ;  and  to  vertue,  knowledge  ;  and  to  knowledge,  tem- 
perance ;  and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience, 
godlinessc ;  and  to  godlinesse,  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to 
brotherly  kindnesse,  charity. — 2  Peter,  i.  5—7. 

"  Back  to  thy  punishment. 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  horrour  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before." 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  b,  ii. 
Man.    This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  additio/is ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lyon,  churlish 
as  the  beare,  slow  as  the  elephant. 

S/iakespeare.     Troil.  §■  Cress.  Act  i.  so.  2. 
Cliar.  Though  land  and  monies  be  no  happiness, 
Yet  they  are  counted  good  additions. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletcli.  Elder  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
The  senate  with  applause  and  thankes  approued  and  con- 
firmed his  [Probus's]  election,  with  addilioiis  to  liis  title, 
"  Augustus,  the  Father  of  his  Countrey,  and  the  highest 
Bishop."  For  in  those  times,  euen  amongst  heathens,  the 
sacred  title  of  a  bishop  was  accomited  an  addiiament  of 
honour  euen  to  an  emperour. 

Speed.  History  of  Great  Britain,  c.  42. 
Having  breath'd  air,  and  slept  in  her  [London's]  bosom, 
now  near  upon  forty  years,  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  he  habitually 
in  love  with  her ;  nor  have  I  bin  wanting  to  express  it 
many  times,  by  dedicating  unto  her  the  great  French  dic- 
tionary refin'd,  and  enriched  with  divers  additionals. 

Howell.    Londinopolis.    Pref. 
This  liberty  he  compasseth  by  one  distinction,  and  that  is, 
of  what  is  necessary,  and  what  is  additionary. 

Herbert.    Country  Parson,  c.  3\. 
No  Cromwell  Thomas  can  I  find  at  this  time  in  this 
county,  and  can  hardly  suspect  him  to  be  the  Cromwell  of 
that  age,  because  only  additioncd  Armiger. 

Fuller.    Worthies,  CambridgcsIUrc. 


com'meiidatiuns  of  the'uh"  ■    ■    n  ;  i,,  the 

re.al  and  intrinsic  vahu- n;    i  i.    i.     i         '  ,/  to  his 

stature.— A>;/<.     The  Hiji  '  /. 

Wl;-n  it  rtlio  mind]  has  „.,,/,•„'  iMg.-lini  „»  in.niv  millions, 

'  "    I'a-ies,  of  known  lengths  of  space  or  duration,  the 

■  it  can  get  of  infinity,  is  the  confused  incom- 
1  !  :i  I  rnnainder  of  endless  addiblc  numbers  which 
.'liiinl,  ij<i  inospect  of  stop  or  boundary. 

Locke.    Essay  on  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  17. 

Endless  divisibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  actu.ally  infinite  parts,  than  endless  addibility  (if  I 
may  so  speak),  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an 
actually  infinite  number.— W.    lb. 

And  this  endless  addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like  the 
word  better)  of  numbers,  so  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I 
think,  which  gives  us  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of 
infinity.— /(/.    lb.  b.  ii.  c.  IS. 

AITien  men  are  actually  born  to  titles,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  they  should  fail  of  receiving  an  additional  great- 
ness, if  they  take  care  to  accomplish  themselves  for  it. 

Guardian,  No.  111. 


harsh  and  incredible,  than  to  suppose  him  by  his  omnipotent 
will  and  power,  eternally  and  miraculously  preserving  such 
creatures  unto  endless  punishment,  who  never  had  in  them 
either  originally  or  additionally,  any  principle  of  immortality 
at  a\l.— Clarke.    Let.  to  Dodwell. 

The  additory  fiction  gives  to  a  great  man  a  larger  share  of 
reputation  than  belongs  to  him,  to  enable  him  to  serve  some 
good  end  or  purpose. — Arbutlmot. 

The  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  merchant  who  brought 
riches  home  by  the  returns  of  foreign  trade,  had  during  two 
wars  bore  the  whole  immense  load  of  the  national  expenses ; 
while  the  lender  of  money,  who  added  nothing  to  the 
common  stock,  throve  by  the  public  calamity,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  mite  to  the  public  charge. 

Bolinybroke.    Let.  to  Sir  W.  Wyndliam. 

Had  J  with  cruel  and  oppressive  rhymes 

Pursu'd,  and  turn'd  misfortunes  into  crimes  ; 

Had  I,  when  virtue  gasping  lay  and  low, 

Join'd  tyrant  vice,  and  added  woe  to  woe. 

Churchill.    Ep.  to  William  Hoyarlh. 

ADDE'EM,  )      .See  Deem  and  Doom.     A.iS. 

or  Ado'om.    )  Deman. 

To  tliinii,  to  judge,  to  determine. 

For  loe,  the  winged  God,  that  woundeth  harts, 
Caus'd  me  be  called  to  account  therefore  ; 
And  for  reuengement  of  those  wrongfull  smarts, 
Wiich  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
Addeem'd  me  to  endure  this  penaunce  sore. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queeiie,  h.  vi.  c.  S. 
No  iudge  then  (0  thou  greatest  goddess  trew !) 
According  as  thy  selfe  doest  see  and  heare, 
And  vnto  me  addoom  that  is  my  dew ; 
That  is  the  rule  of  all,  all  being  rul'd  by  you. 

Id.    lb.  b.  vii.  c.  S. 

A'DDER,  ■)      Goth.    Nadar ;    A.  S.    Nadrc, 
or  E'dder.  )  (which  in  English  is  neath,  nether, 
low,  lower,)  applied  to  the  whole  serpentine  class. 
See  Nether. 

Bute  hyt  tho  more  wonder  be 

Sehic  me  schal  in  the  lend  eny  foule  wormes  se. 
For  nedrcs  ny  other  wormes  ne  mow  ther  be  nogt. 
And  gef  he  beth  thider  hi  cas  from  other  londes  y  brogt, 
Heo  dyeth  thorg  smel  of  the  lend,  other  thorg  towchyng 

y  wys.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 
Ye  generaciounof  crf(fras:  houmoun  ye  speke  gode  thingis 
whanne  ye  ben  yvele?  for  the  mouth  spekith  of  plentee  of 
the  \\e-cte.— Wiclif.    Mattliew,  c.  12. 

Here  mow  ye  seen,  that  dedly  sinne  hath  first  suggestion 
of  the  fende,  as  sheweth  here  by  the  adder  ;  and  afterward 
the  delit  of  the  flesh,  as  sheweth  here  by  Eve ;  and  after 
that  the  consenting  of  reason,  as  sheweth  by  Adam. 

Cliaucer.    Persones  Tale. 

From  Tenedon  behold  in  circles  great 
By  the  calm  sea  come  fletyng  adders  twaine, 
Which  plied  towardes  the  sh.ore.— Surrey.     Viryile,  b.  ii. 
Dan  sh.iU  be  a  serpent  in  the  w.iyc,  an  edder  in  the  path, 
rse  heles  ana  hys  rider  fell  bacwarde. 

B  bl     \oJ)      Gen.  c.  49. 

1  thou  ht 


hytinge  the  horse  1 


s]  nrkl  ig  1  owl, 
pents  roll 
r      Sal      0       Pleasun 


ADDICE,  H 

Adze. 


"k       A    S    Adise ,     Lat.  Ascia  ,- 
V  which    Vossius    derives    from 
A,\e.  )  A^tfji,  and  A^wri  from   ayvvni, 

to  break,  whose  future  is  o^tu.     See  Hatchet. 


ADD 

Mid  [with]hym  he  hadde  a  strougefli-e. 

R.Gloucester,f.n. 

And  now  an  axe  is  sett  to  the  roote  of  the  tre,  and  ther- 
fore  every  tre  that  makith  not  good  fruyt,  schal  be  kitt  doun, 
and  schal  be  cast  into  the  fier.— ;r;r/i/.    Luke,  c  3. 

Now  also  is  y"  axe  leyde  vnto  the  rote  of  the  trees  ;  and 
euery  tree  therfore  which  bryngeth  not  forth  good  frute,  is 
hewen  doune  and  cast  into  the  fyre. — Bible,  1539. 

Like  as  the  elm,  forgrown  in  mountains  hye. 

Round  hewen  with  axe,  that  husbandmen 

With  thick  assaultes  striue  to  teere  up,  doth  threat. 

Surrey.     Viryite,  b.  ii. 

ADDI'CT,  ji.     ^       hat.  Addicerc,  {Ad-diccre.) 
Addi'ctedness.   V  Idem  est   ac   attribuere,   ac 
Addi'ction.        )  pra>cipue   consecrare    (Vos- 
sius).     Qui  dicat  aliquid,  id  ci  addicit  (Festus). 

To  declare  for,  to  give  up  to,  to  devote  or 
attach  to. 

No  medicine,  no  counsaile,  no  wholesome  precepts  could 
appease  or  pacific  the  angrie  mindes  and  ragj-ng  wittcs  of 
the  Scottishe  nobilitie,  so  much  were  they  addicted  and  bent 
to  this  folly  and  vnreasonable  madnesse. 

Grafton.    Hen.  VII.  an.  5. 

For  to  that  sacred  .skill  they  most  themselves  apply ; 
Addicted  from  their  births  so  much  to  poesy, 
That  in  the  mountains  those  who  scarce  have  seen  a  book, 
Most  skilfully  will  make,  as  though  from  art  they  took. 

Drayton.     Pohj-Olbion,  s.  4. 

Mir.  Thou  hast  miss'd  a  man, 

(But  that  he  is  addicted  to  his  study. 

And  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 

Wou'd  weigh  down  bundles  of  these  empty  kexes. 

Beaum.  8;  Flelcli.    Elder  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Asn.  Yours  entirely  addicted,  Madame. 
Arg.  I  require  no  more,  dearest  Asotus ;  henceforth  let 
me  call  you  mine.— 5.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

With  the  same  afl^cctions  therefore,  and  the  same  addicted 
fidelity,  Parlament  of  England,  I  here  again  have  brought 
to  your  perusal  on  the  same  argument  these  following  Expo 
sitions  of  Scripture. — Milton.     Tetrachordon. 

Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  should  gleane  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vaine. 
His  companies  vnlettered,  rude,  and  shallow, 
His  houres  fill'd  up  with  ryots,  banquets,  sports. 

Sliakespeare.     Henry  V.  Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Fori 
of  men 
none.—Marston.     To  ihe  Reader.    Parasitastcr. 


■Wlien  once  I  shall  see  such  monarchies 
wealths  no  rarities,  and  see  the  addictedness  of  princes  to 
the  study  of  Scripture  further  the  ulterior  accomplishment 
of  that  part  of  it,  which  once  promised  God's  people  that 
"  kings  should  be  its  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  its 
nursing  mothers;"  I  shall  expect  to  see  the  golden  age 
elsewhere  than  in  poets'  dreams. 

Boyle.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 

We  constantly  oppose  the  generation  of  souls,  that  is,  the 
production  of  life,  cogitation  and  understanding,  out  of  dead 
and  senseless  matter,  and  assert  .ail  souls  to  he  as  substan- 
tial] as  matter  it  self;  this  is  not  done  by  us,  out  of  any 
fond  addictedness  to  pythagorick  whiraseys,  nor  indeed  out 
of  a  meer  partial  regard  to  that  cause  of  theism  neither, 
which  we  were  engaged  in,  but  because  we  were  enforced 
thereunto,  by  dry  mathematical!  reason. 

Cudworth.    Intel.  Syst.  Pref.  p.xv. 

There  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of  mankind 
that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation,  a  propensity  to  talk 
much  of  the  delights  of  retirement. — Adventurer,  No.  12G. 

To  the  incapacity,  which  an  addiction  to  certain  sciences 
induceth,  may  be  added  the  prejudices  which  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  the  state  of  the  two  religious  parties,  that 
divide  the  western  world,  were  apt  to  occasion. 

Warburton,  Ser.  13. 

A'DDLE,  v.  >      A.  ,?!.   Aidlinn,  to  be  sick  or 
A'ddle,  adj.  \  weak.      See  Idle. 
To  be  of  no  use  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  do  in  vain,  to 
frustrate,  to  make  void  or  of  none  effect. 

Pan.  Troylus?  Why  he  esteemes  her  no  more  than  I 
estceme  .in  addle  egge. 

Bre.  If  you  loue  an  addle  eggo  as  well  as  you  lone  an  idle 
head,  you  woiUd  eate  chickens  i'  th'  shell. 

Sliakespeare.     Troil.  ^  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

For.  Could  your  mouldy  brain  be  so  addle,  to  imagine  I 
would  marry  a  stale  widow  at  six-and-forty  ? 

Ford.    Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Bare  trees  and  shmbs  but  ill  j'ou  know. 
Could  shelter  them  [the  birds]  from  rain  or  snow ; 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chlU'd,  their  eggs  were  addled. 

Cowper.    Pairing  Time  Anticipated, 


ADD 


ADDRE'SS,  y.  ^  Fr.  AJresser,  Dresser; 
Addhe'ss,  n.  [from  the  It.  Drizzare ;  from 
Addre'sser.  J  the  Lat.  Dirigere,  to  direct. 

Addhe'ssion.  J  To  direct  (sc.  the  atten- 
tion to  the  discourse  or  writing),  to  attend ;  to 
apply,  to  prepare  or  malie  ready ;  to  provide,  to 
furnish;  and  further,  consequentially,  to  clothe. 
And  Address,  n. 

Reailiness,  adroitness,  dexterity. 

' Vnto  whom 

He  gaue  in  charge  his  nauie  secretely 
For  to  prepare ;  ami  driue  to  the  sea  coast 
His  people  :  and  their  armour  to  addresse : 
And  for  the  cause  of  change  to  faine  excuse. 

Surrey,     yiryile,  h. 


hi  '111:  1,1  '  I  I  il.j.isure  was  to  solempnise  and 
(■  I  '•i,.'.  Ill  ■  :  u  '  ,  ill  Ml  i,is  mostesdeare  and welbeloued 
wife  Uuenu  Aiuie  at  Westminster  the  Whitsonday  nexle 
ensuinge.— ifaM.    Jlen.  nil.  an.  25. 

Other  writers  and  recorders  of  fables,  coulde  have  tolde 
you  that  Tecla  sommetime  addressed  herselfe  in  mannes 
apparel.— /ctt'ui.    Defence  of  the  Apoloyie,  p.  375. 

Therefore,  good  youth,  addresse  thy  gate  vnto  her, 
lie  not  denide  accesse,  stand  at  her  doores. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow, 
Till  ihou  haue  audience. 

Shakespeare.     Twelfth  Kight,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
They  ended  parle. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enclos'd 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad !  and  toward  Eve 
Address'd  his  way.  Id.    lb.  b. 


The  Earl  of  Shaftshury  having  addressed  m  vain  for  his 
Wajesties  favour,  resorted  by  habeas  corpus  to  the  King's 
Bench,  the  constant  residence  of  his  justice. 

Marvell.    On  the  Growth  of  Popery. 

■ Giue  thou  then  vent 

To  doubts  thus  bound  in  me,  (ye  gods  know  all) 
Which  of  the  godlieads.  dotli  so  fowly  fall 
On  my  addressioii  home,  to  stay  me  here  ? 

Ciiiipman.    Homer.    Odijs.  b.  iv. 

The  shortest  and  bcil 
him,  who  knows  our  wan 
this  :  "  Thy  will  be  done 

Bolir:ghrohe.    Reflections  vpon  Exile. 

"Whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  ad- 
vice, sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address, 
right  intention,  and  orderly  proceeding  doth  naturallyresult, 
■tvisdom  confers. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Mar.  They  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister's  eyes  ; 
And  often  have  reveal'd  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  whose  address  thou  favour'st  most  ? 

Addison.     Calo,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Oryar.  See,  they  approach : 

This  grove  shall  shroud  me  till  they  cease  their  strain  ; 
Then  I'll  address  them  with  some  feigned  tale. 

Mason.     Elfrida. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  zeal  shewn  for  civil 
war,  which  seem  to  discover  but  little  of  real  magnanimity. 
The  addressers  offer  their  own  persons,  and  they  arc  satis- 
fied with  hiring  Germans. 

Burke.    Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

ADDU'CE,  i;.  ^  Old  Fr.  Adduire  :  H.  Ad- 
Addi'ction.  \durre:  Sp.  Aditcir ;  Lat.  Ad- 
Addl'ctive.      J  ducere,  (Ad-ducere,)  to  lead, 

draw,  or  bring  to. 

To  bring  forward,  to  press  forward  or  urge 

a  reason,  an  opinion. 

It  [the  body  of  Christ]  is  as  it  were  a  production,  as  it 
were  a  creation,  as  a  conservation,  as  an  adduction :  that  is, 
it  is  as  it  were  just  nothing  ;  for  it  is  not  a  creation,  not  a 
generation,  not  an  adduction,  not  a  conservation. 

Bp.  Taylor.    Of  tlie  Real  Presence,  §11. 

If  we  ask  what  conversion  it  is  ?  after  a  great  many  fan- 
cies and  devices,  contradicting  to  each  other,  at  last  it  is 
foimd  to  be  additctive,  and  yet  that  adductive  does  not  change 
the  place,  but  signifies  a  substantial  change ;  and  yet  adduc- 
tion is  no  substantial  change,  but  accidental ;  and  yet  this 
change  is  not  accidental,  but  adductive  and  substantial. 

Id.    lb. 

The  price  had,  it  seems,  before  the  tax,  been  a  monopoly 
price ;  and  the  argument  adduced  to  show  that  sugar  was 
an  improper  subject  of  taxation,  demonstrated,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  proper  one. 

Smith.     IfeaWtof  Nations,  h.v.c.2. 

ADDU'LCE,  V.  Fr.  Adoulcir,  Adoueir,  (Ad- 
dulcis,  sweet  to. ) 

To  sweeten,  or  make  sweet,  palatable  or  agree- 
able; to  assuage. 


ADH 

Thus  did  the  French  ambassadors,  with  great  shew  of 
their  king's  affection,  and  many  sugared  words,  seek  to 
addulce  all  matters  between  the  two  kings 

Bacon.    Hen.  VII.  p.  90. 

ADE'PT.     See  Adapt. 

ADE'PTION.     Lat.  Adeplio ;   from  Adqilus i 
part.  past,  of  Adipisci,  (Ad-apisci. )     See  Apt. 
To  acquire  ;  to  obtain. 


)It.  Adequate :   Sp.  Ade- 
quar ;  Lat.  Adaquare,{Ad- 
cequus,)  equal  to. 
To  be,  or  make,  even  or 


chiefe  adepti 

mies :  wherfore  aduaunce  forth  your  standards,  and  euery 
one  geue  but  one  sure  stroke,  and  sm'ely  the  tourney  is 
cures.— Gro//i 

A'DEQUATE,  v.  ^       It.  Adequato;  Sp.  Ade_ 

A'deql'atEj  adj 

A'dE'QUATELV. 

Adequa'tio.v. 
equal ;  sufficient,  proportionate,  commcnsurat 

"  To  fear  God;  that  is  wisdom;"  that  is,  is  the  proper 
and  adequate  wisdom  suitable  to  human  nature,  and  to  the 
condition  of  mankind. 

Hale.     Content.  Of  Wisdom,  Sie. 

The  making  of  broad-cloth  in  England  could  not  be  so 
ancient,  and  it  was  the  arme  (not  of  king  Henry)  but  king 
Edward  the  first,  which  is  notoriously  known  to  have  been 
the  ai-'cgaafjonof  ayard.— PaHer.  Worthies.  Bark-Shire. 

Ideas  can  be  no  further  the  ideas  of  any  mind,  than  tliat 
mind  has  (or  may  have)  a  perception  of  them  :  and  therefore 
that  mind  must  perceive  the  whole  of  them  ;  which  is  to 
know  them  adequately. 

Woollasion.    Reliyion  of  Nature,  sec.  3. 

The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  world,  are  our 
desires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears  ;  and  to  all  these,  the  con- 
.fiideration  of  mortality  is  a  certain  and  adequate  remedy. 

Rambler,  No.  17. 

Though  it  be  an  impossibility  for  any  creature  to  adequate 
God  in  his  eternity,  yet  he  hath  ordained  all  his  sons  in 
Christ  to  partake  ofit  by  living  with  him  eternally. 

Shetford.     Discourses,  p.  227. 

Tlie  relation  between  Christ  and  his  church.it  is  evident, 
must  be  of  a  nature  not  to  be  adequately  typified  by  any 
tiling  in  the  material  world. — Ilorsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 


ADHE'RE,  I'. 

Adhe'rexce. 

Adhe'rencv. 

AdHE'rENT,  11. 

Adiie'rent,  adj. 
Adhe'rer. 
Adhe'sion. 
Adhe'sive. 
consist. 


Fr.  AdMrer ;  It.  Aderire,- 
Sp.  Adherer ,-  Lat.  Adheerere, 
(  Ad-hcerei-e, )  to  stick,  or  keep 
close  to. 

To  hold  or  keep  together 
with ;  to  be  or  remain  fixed 
or  attached  to  ;  to  cleave,  to 
stick  fast : — to  persist :    to 


Nowe  as  touching  the  cause  why  he  [Tyndal]  chaunged 
the  name  of  priest  into  seniour,  ye  must  vnderstand  that 
Luther  and  his  adkcrcntes  holde  this  heresy,  that  all  holy 
order  is  nothing.— 5jr  T.  More.     Workes,  p.  222. 

And  after  this  he  [Edward  IV.]  caused  open  proclamacion 
to  be  diuulged,  that  all  persones  which  were  adherent  to  his 
aduersaries  part,  and  would  leave  their  armure,  and  submit 
themselfes  wholy  to  his  grace  and  mercy,  should  bee  clerely 
remitted,  pardoned,  and  relessed. — Hall.    Edw.  IV.  an.  3. 


•Nor  ( 


•plac 


Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  ; 

They  haue  made  themselues,  and  that  their  fitncssc  now 

Do's  vnmake  you.— S/mte/Jcare.    Macbeth,  Acti.  sc.  7. 

[We]  planted  in  those  parts  our  brave  courageous  brood  : 

Whose  natures  so  adher'd  unto  their  ancient  blood. 

As  from  them  sprang  those  priests,  whose  praise  so  far 

did  sound, 
Through  whom  that  spacious  Gaul  was  after  so  renown'd. 
Drayton.    Poly-Olbion,  s.  (i. 


Thougli 
And  tliy 

How  are  they  swayed, 
their  persuasions  and  pietie 
most  what  by  custom,  and  prepossession,  or  by  adhercncys 
and  admhation  of  men's  persons. 

Taylor.    Artif.  Hand.  p.  172. 


tin 

Holy  Spirit,  as  a  principle  productive  of  all  inward  sanc- 
tity and  virtuous  dispositions. 

Barrow.     On  tlie  Creed,     Ser.  5. 

Slie  hath  been  a  religious  frequenter  of  its  worship,  and  a 
steady  adherer  to  its  interests,  and  was  prepared,  in  the  late 
times  of  distress  and  danger,  to  suffer  with  it,  and  for  it. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 


ADJ 

The  mortallest  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which 
hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been  a 
peremptory  adliesion  unto  authority,  and  more  especially 
the  establishing  of  our  belief  upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity. 
Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.G. 
If  slow,  yet  sm-e,  adiiestce  to  the  track 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  [the  stag]  come  again 
Th'  inhuman  route,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  liim,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 

Thomson.    Autumn. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  God  may  not,  in  certain 
circumstances,  have  greater  reasons  for  varying  from  his 
stated  rules  of  acting  than  for  adhering  to  them. 

Farmer.    On  Miracles. 
Yet  devious  oft,  and  swelling  &om  the  part. 
The  flowing  robe  with  ease  should  seem  to  start; 
Not  on  the  form  in  stiff  adhesion  laid, 
But  well  relieved  by  gentle  light  and  shade. 

Mason.     Fresnoy.     Art  of  Painting 

ADHI'BIT,  V.     Lat.  Adhibere,  (Ad-hahere,)  to 
have,  hold  or  keep,  or  put  to. 

To  admit,  to  attain  or  obtain  ;  to  apply. 


very  sec 

This  worshipfull  Perkyn,  arriuyng  in  Ireland,  so  seriously 
perswaded  and  allured  them  to  his  purpose  that  the  greatest 
lordes  and  princes  of  the  coutry,  adhibited  such  faith  and 
credite  to  Ills  wordes,  as  that  thing  had  bene  true  in  dede, 
whiche  he  vntruly  with  false  demonstracions  set  forth  and 
diuulged.— i/a«.    Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 

ADJA'CENCY,  «.  ^       Lat.    Adjacere,     (Ad- 
Adja'cent,  adj.  \jacere,)  to  lie  near  to. 

Adja'cent,  n.  J      Lying  near  to,   being 

close  upon,  approximating  to. 

so  is  his  horse  constrained 

Day  by  day  till  he  hath  attained 

Unto  a  castle,  pilotes  ycalled. 

Rich  and  strong,  and  wele  aboue  ywalled. 

Adjacent  by  site  of  the  country 

And  apertinent  to  Thebes  the  city. 

Lidgale.     Tlie  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 
Punt.  I  am  a  poore  knight  errant  (lady)  that  hunting  in 
the  adjacent  forrest,  was  by  adventure  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
hart,  brought  to  this  place. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act.  ii.  sc.  3. 


with  her  adjacent  isles,  is  peopled  with  Christians, 
that  ruthful  country  of  Lapland,  where  idolaters  yet  inhabit. 
Howell.  Letters,  ii.  9. 
Because  the  Cape  de  las  AguUas  hath  sea  on  both  sides 
near  it,  and  other  land  remote,  and  as  it  were  aequidistant 
from  it,  therefore  at  that  point  the  needle  conforms  unto  the 
true  meridian,  and  is  not  distracted  by  the  vicinity  of  adja- 
cencies,—Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.2. 

The  adjacent  street  of  Essex,  from  Morris's  coffee-house, 
and  the  turning  towards  the  Grecian,  you  cannot  meet  one 
who  is  not  an  esquire,  until  you  take  water. 

Taller,  No.  19. 

But  where  the  sense  of  the  author  goes  visibly  in  its  own 
train,  and  the  words,  receiving  a  determined  sense  from 
their  companions  and  adjaeents,  wiU  not  consent  to  give 
countenance  and  colour  to  what  is  agreed  to  be  right,  and 
must  be  supported  at  any  rate,  there  men  of  established 
Oithodoxie  do  not  so  well  find  their  satisfaction. 

Locke.    On  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    Pref. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  very  remarkable  contrivance.  It 
is  tlie  reservoir  of  a  canal.  It  does  not  form  the  channel 
itself,  but  it  lies  adjacent  to  this  channel,  joining  it  by  a 
duct  of  its  own,  the  ductus  cysticus. 

Paley.     Nat.  Theology,  ch.  10. 

ADIA'PHOROUS.     Gr.  ASia<popos,  indifferent. 

Why  does  the  church  of  Rome  charge  upon  others  the 
sliame  of  novelty,  for  leaving  of  some  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  by  her  own  practice  we  are  taught  to  have  no  obliga- 
tion in  them,  but  to  be  adiaphorous  ? 

Bp.  Taylor.    On  the  Libaiy  of  Prophesying,  s.  5. 

ADJE'CT,  J).    "\       Fr.  Adjection,  It. Aggettivo! 

Adje'ction.         I    Sp.  Adjetivo  1     hat.  Adjectum, 

Adjecti'tious.    >  past  part,   of  Adjicere,  (Ad- 

A'djective.        I  jacere,)  to  cast  or  throw  to. 

A'djectively.  J  To  cast,  or  place  near,  or 
add  to.    / 

Adjective.  See  the  quotations  from  Wilkins, 
Port  Royal,  and  Tooke. 

But  this  condicion  ne  draweth  not  with  her  thilke  ne- 
cessite  simple,  for  certes  this  necessite  condicionell.  the 
propre  nature  of  it  ne  maketh  it  nat,  but  the  adiection  of 
the  condicion  maketh  it. — CItaucer.  Bocc.  DeConsot,b.\. 

I  am  not  ignoraunt  of  the  force  of  bothe  the  manor  of 
speaches,  and  that  this  word  [church]  signifleth  not  euery 
congregaucio  (but  wyth  an  adiection.  as  1  hate  the  malig- 
naunt  church)  but  it   sygnilieth    that  onli  multitude  of 


ADJ 

people,  which  heing  vnited  in  the  profession  of  Cluistc,  is 
groweu  into  one  bodie. 

Bp.  Wijnchestre.    Of  True  Obedience,  p.  19. 

I  have  more  faulted  in  keeping  the  olde  English  wordes 
(quamuis  jam,obsoleta)  than  in  horowing  of  other  languages 
suoli  epithetes  and  adiecHues  as  smell  of  the  inkhorne. 

Gascoigne.     To  the  Reuerende  Biulnes,\^-c. 

Uanstufan  Castel  and  Lordship,  by  the  new  acte,  is  re- 
movid  from  Cairmaerdinshire,  and  adjected  to  Pembroke- 
shire.—ie/a?^rf.    llin.  vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

Amo.  But  now,  see  what  your  proper  Genius  can  performe 
alone,  without  adjection  of  any  other  Minerva. 

B.  Jonson.    Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Kite.  Now,  trust  me,  brother,  you  were  mvch  to  blame, 
T'  incense  his  anger,  and  disturbe  the  peace 
Of  my  poore  house,  where  there  are  sentinells, 
That  every  minute  watch,  to  give  alarmes. 
Of  civill  warre,  without  adjection 
Of  your  assistance,  or  occasion. 

Id.    Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

It  is  probable  that  they  made  the  child's  name,  by  adject- 
ing the  syllable  son  to  the  appellation  of  the  fatlier. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  24. 
But  Lamprias,  my  grandfather,  said,  that  this  adjection, 
nr  preposition,  I'Trep,  signifieth  not  only  much  and  greatly, 
but  also,  above,  or  with-out-forth. 

Holland.    Plutarch.    Morals,  p.  59G. 

From  this  ruin  you  come  to  a  large  firm  pile  of  building, 
v.-hich,  though  very  lofty,  and  composed  of  huge  square 
stones,  yet  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  adjectitiozis  rock,  for  one 
sees  in  the  inside  some  fragments  of  images  in  the  walls 
and  stones,  with  Roman  letters  upon  them,  set  the  wrong 
w:iy.—Maundrell.    Journey,  p.  136. 

Tlie  true  genuine  sense  of  a  noun  adjective  wiU  be  fixed 
to  consist  in  this,  that  it  imports  tliis  general  notion  of 
pertaining  to,  or  being  affected  with. 

Wilkins.  Seal  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  name  of  adjectives  has  been  applied  even  to  those 

words,  which  signify  substances,  when  by  their  manner  of 

signifying,  they  are  to  be  joined  to  other  nouns  in  discourse. 

Port  Royal  General  Grammar,  p.  26. 

There  is  a  gross  mistake  made  between  an  adjected  and 
an  adjective  word  ;  that  is,  between  a  word  laid  close  to 
another  word,  and  a  word  which  may  lye  close  to  another 
word.— Toofe.    Div.  of  Purley,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 

ADIEU'.  Fr.  a  DifK,  Adieu ;  It.  Ad Jio;  Sp. 
a  Dios,  to  God  I  commend  you,  or,  commit  you  to 
God.  The  English  equivalent  expression  is  farewell. 

Adue  my  lord,  my  loue  for  faire  of  face 
Aduc  my  turtle  doue  so  fresh  of  hue, 
Adue  my  mirth,  adue  all  my  solace, 
Adue  alas,  my  saiuour  Lord  Jesu. 

Chaucer.    L,  Mario  Mag. 

"  Therefore  (saith  he),  the  case  so  standing,  as  now  it 

doth,  let  me  use  these  words  of  the  Apostle  unto  you,  '  I 

commend  you  unto  God,  and  the  word  of  his  grace  ;'"  and  so 

[he]  bad  them,  heartily  adieu. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Politic.  Pref,  §  2. 
Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  let  me  give  thee  this  advice  at 
parting ;   e'en  get  thyself  case-hardened ;   for  thotigh  the 
very  best  steel  may  snap,  yet  old  iron  you  know  wUl  rust. 
Guardian,  No.  95. 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  grew,  1 
The  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew,  v 

Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu.  j 

Falconer.    Shipwreck. 

ADJO'IN,  r.  ^  Fr.  Adjoindre ;  It.  Aggiun. 
Adjo'inedly.  I  gere ,-  Sp.  Ayuntar  ;  Lat. 
Adjo'inant,  n.  I  Adjungere,  Adjuiwtum,  (Ad- 
Adjo'inant,  a.  >jungere,)  to  ioin  to.  .See  Join. 
A'djunct,  n.  I  'To  be,  put,  or  place,  near 
A'djunct,  adj.  I  to  ;  to  unite,  to  fasten,  orcon- 
Adju'nction.  )  nect  ;  to  neighbour,  or  be 
neighbouring  to. 

To  the  gouemaunce  and  ordering  of  this  yong  prince 
was  there  appointed  Sir  Antony  Woduile,  Lord  Riuers,  and 
brother  vnto  the  quene  ;  a  right  honoirrable  man.  as  vali- 
aunte  of  hande  as  politeke  in  counsayle.  Adioyned  were 
there  vnto  him  other  of  the  same  partie. 

Sir  T.  More.     Workes,  p.  40. 
Also  I  bequetli  unto  as  many  godchildern  as  I  have  lyving 
in  the  countie  of  Esse.x.  and  specially  in  the  parisshes  to  my 
mansion  adioynant,  to  every  one  of  them  viiid. 

Fabian.   His  mil. 

By  newe  alliaunce,  he  [James  K.  of  Scottes]  sought  and 

practised  waies  and  meanes,  how  to  ioyne  hymself  with 

forein    princes,   to    greue    and    hurt    his    neighbors    and 

adioynauntes,  of  the  realme  of  England. 

Hall.     Hen.  Tl.  an.  16. 

• —  Here,  with  these  grave  adjoin  fs 

(These  learned  masters)  they  were  taught  to  see 
Themselves,  to  read  the  world,  and  keep  their  points. 

Daniel.    The  Civ.  Wars,  b.  iv. 


ADI 

As  one,  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
\\"here  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

The  hodie  of  King  Edmnnd  rested  for  tile  space  of  three 
yeares  in  the  parish  church  of  S.  Gregory,  adioy?iing  inito 
tiie  cathedrall  church  of  S.  Paul,  from  whence  it  was  con- 
veyed backe  agayne  to  Stapleford. — Stow.     Chronicle. 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world, 

Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ; 

Learning  is  hut  an  adiunct  to  ourselfe. 

And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is. 

Then  when  ourselues  we  see  in  ladies  eyes, 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 

Sliakespearc.    Love's  Lab.  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  vndertake, 

Though  that  my  death  were  adiunct  to  my  act. 

By  lieauen  I  would  doe  it.— Id.  K.  John,  Act  iii,  sc.  3. 
Cam.  Then,  if  I  mistake  not. 

He  scorns  to  have  his  worth  so  underprised. 

That  it  should  need  an  adjunct  in  exchange 

Of  any  equal  fortune. 

B.  Jonson.     Case  is  Altered,  Act.  iii.  sc.  3. 

St.  Paul  enjoins  us  to  "  redeem  the  time,  because  the 
days  are  evil ;"  that  is,  since  we  can  enjoy  no  true  quiet  or 
comfort  here,  we  should  improve  our  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  the  future  :  he  might  have  also  adjoined,  the  paucity 
of  th-e  days  to  their  badness.— borrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

So  noun  adjectives  are  the  names  which  are  given  to  the 
adjunct  natures  of  things,  the  notion  of  them  consisting  in 
this,  that  they  signifie  the  subject  or  thing  to  which  they 
are  ascribed,  to  have  in  it  something  belonging  to  the 
nature  or  quality  of  those  adjectives,  which  are  predicated  of 
it  or  limited  by  it— Wilkins.    Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

To  examine  another  opinion,  which  makes  the  bread  and 
wnne  indeed,  as  to  theur  entire  and  true  natures,  to  be 
retained  in  the  sacrament ;  and  so  to  he  retained,  that  they 
have  adjoinedly,  naturally,  corporally,  and  really,  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Strypc.     Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  b.  i.  c.  24. 

This  Psalm  [119]  containeth  manifold  reflexions  upon  the 

nature,  the  properties,  the  adjuncts,  and  effects  of  God's  law. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

Every  man's  land  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  enclosed  and 
set  apart  from  his  neighbour's  ;  and  that  either  by  a  visible 
and  material  fence,  as  one  field  is  divided  from  another  by  a 
hedge  ;  or  by  an  ideal  invisible  boundary,  existing  only  in 
the  contemplation  of  law,  as  when  one  man's  land  adjoins 


ADJO'URN,  v.  ■)  Fr.  [Ad-jour,)  Adjourner ,- 
Adjo'urnment.  )  It.(  Giorno,)Aggiomure ;  Lat. 
Dies,  Diurnum.  The  book  into  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  each  day  in  the  R.  Senate  were  entered, 
was  called  Diurnum.  In  the  English  Parliament — 
the  Journal,  (qv.) 

To  adjourn,  is  to  go  on,  to  continue  from  d,iy  to 
day  ;  and  then — to  any  future  day :  and  now, 
consequentiallj%  to  put  off'  to  a  future  time ;  to 
postpone,  to  delay,  to  defer,  to  discontinue. 

He  aiorned  tham  to  relie  in  the  North  at  Carlele. 

R.  Briinnc,  p.  309. 
And  vpon  ye  viir  day  of  July,  Kynge  [Henry  theVI.]  this 
yere  began  his  parlyament  at  Westmynster,  and  so  contynued 
it  tyll  Lammas,  and  then  it  was  aiourned  vnto  Sejnt  Ed- 
wardes  daye. — Fabyan,  an.  1433. 
Or  how  the  sun  shall,  in  mid  heaven,  stand  still 
A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 
Man's  voice  commanding. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 
Pleased  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took : 
For,  since  the  flames  pursu'd  the  trailing  smoke. 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted  ;  but  tiie  day 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjourn'd  with  long  delay. 

Dryden.    PaU/moii  and  Arcite,  b.  iii. 
During  the  adjournments  of  that  awful  court,  a  neighbour 
of  mine  was  telling  me,  that  it  gave  him  a  notion  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  English  hospitality,  to  see  West- 
minster-hall a  dining-room.— 3'fl(/cr,  No.  142. 
An  adjournment  is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the 


A'DITS.  Lat.  Aditus,  from  Adire,  to  go  to, 
{Ad-ire). 

A  passage,  an  entrance. 

Since  they  have  gone  a  more  compenaious  way  by  adyts, 
making  their  entrance  (some  tive  foot  and  a  h.ilf  liigh,  and 
perchance  as  broad)  into  the  mountain,  at  the  lowest  levell 
thereof,  so  that  all  the  water  they  meet  with  conveyeth  itself 
away,  as  in  a  channel,  br  the  declivity  of  the  i)lace. 

Fuller.  General  Wortliies  of  Wclcc. 


ADJU'DGE.v.^  7v.  Adju 
Adju'dgmrnt.  \care;  Sp. 
Adjudica'tion.  )  Adjudicare, 


But  if  there  be,  yet  could  not  such  mines,  -without  peat 
pains  and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wTought ;  the  delfs  would  be 
so  flown  with  waters,  (it  being  impossible  to  make  any 
addits  or  soughs  to  drain  them)  that  no  gins  or  machines 
could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry. 

Ray.    On  the  Creation, 

ADJU'DGE,?;.^       Fr.  Adjuger  ;    It.  Aggiudi- 

Adjudicar ;    Lat. 

Adjudicare,      {Ad-judicare.) 

to  judge,  doom,  or  deem  to. 

To  addeem,  to  sentence,  to  decree,  to  deter- 
mine, to  decide. 

Then  the  kynge  [John]  made  a  promyse  bv  othe.  that  he 
wolde  be  obcdyent  vnto  the  court  of  Rome,  &  stand  &  obey 
all  tiling  yt  the  same  court  woU  adinge  hjTii. 

Fabian,  an.  1212. 
TVnierevpon  by  publique  sentence  as  well  of  the  nobles  as 
of  the  bishops,  his  [Thomas  Becket's]  moveables  were  ad- 
iudgcd  to  be  confiscate  to  the  king. 

Grafton.    Henry  II.  an.  9. 
For  that  with  puissant  stroke  she  downe  did  beare 
The  salvage  knight,  that  victour  was  whiieare. 
And  all  the  rest,  which  had  the  best  afore. 
And  to  the  last  vuconquer'd  did  appear ; 
For,  last  is  deemed  best.    To  her  therefore 
The  fayrest  lady  was  adjudg'd  for  paramorc 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 
The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws. 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent,  to  brothers  of  the  bar), 
Cry'd,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  Iiave  right. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight. 

Dryden.     Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
In  process  of  time,  and  multiplicity  of  business,  the  matter 
of  fact  continued  to  be  tried  by  twelve  men  ;  but  the  ad- 
judgment or  the  punishment,  and  the  sentence  thereupon, 
came  to  be  given  by  one  or  two,  or  more  persons. 

Sir  W.  Temple.     Intro,  to  the  Hist,  of  England. 
The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote  any 
thing  on  the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing 
should  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  blank  materials. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  26. 
A  common  recovery  is  so  far  like  a  fine,  that  it  is  a  suit 
or  action,  either  actual  or  fictitious :  and  in  it  the  lands  are 
recovered  against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  which  recovery, 
being  a  supposed  adjudication  of  the  right,  binds  all  persons, 
and  vests  a  free  and  absolute  fee-simple  '      " 

Id.    J«.  b. 
Nori 

rights,  for  they  could'never  be  so  partitioned. 

Burke.    Reform  of  Representation. 

ADJU'RE,  t'.  >        Vv.  Adjurer;     It.   (obsol.) 

Adjura'tion.  )  Aggiurare;  Lat.  Adjurare, 
{Ad-jurare,)  to  swear  to. 

To  put  to  upon  oath ;  to  charge  or  bind  upon 
oath,  or  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  In  the 
first  of  Samuel  (e.  xiv.),  where  the  Bible  (1539) 
uses  the  word  "  adjured,"  King  James's  version 
has  "  charged  the  people  with  an  oath."  (v.  28.) 
And  in  v.  24,  King  James's  version  has  "adjured ;" 
and  in  the  Bible  (1339)  "charged  the  people  with 
an  oath."  The  Geneva  Bible  (1561)  in  v.  28, 
has,  "made  the  people  to  sweare." 

But  let  us  go  now  to  that  horrible  swering  of  adjuration 
and  conjuration,  as  don  thise  false  enchauntours  and  nigro- 
mancers  in  basins  ful  of  water,  or  in  a  bright  swerd,  in  a 
cercle,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a  sholder  bone  of  a  shepe  :  I  cannot 
sajTi,  but  that  they  do  cursedly  and  damnably  ayenst  Crist, 
and  all  the  feith  of  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer.     Persones  Tale. 

Then  answered  one  of  the  people  ad  sayde ;  thy  father 
adiured  the  people  saying.  Cursed  be  the  ma  tliat  eateth  any 
sustinauriee  this  daye,  &  the  people  were  fayntye. 

'Bible,  1539      1  Sam.  c.  14. 
Spirit.  She  will  be  swift 

To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself. 

In  hard -besetting  need ;  this  will  I  try. 

And  add  the  power  of  some  adjuring  verse. 

Milton.    Comus. 

Caiaphas  was  not  more  malicious  than  crafty :  what  was 
in  vain  attempted  by  witnesses,  shall  be  drawn  out  of  Christ's 
own  mouth ;  what  an  accusation  could  not  effect,  an  adjura- 
tion shall ;  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell 
us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

Bp.  Hall.    Contemp.    Christ  before  Caiaphas. 

Our  Saviour  when  the  high-priest  adjured  him  by  the 

living  God,  made  no  scruple  of  replyingupon  that  adjuration 

Clarke.     Works,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  J25 

By  each,  and  all  of  these  supernal  signs. 

We  do  adjure  thee  with  this  trusty  blade. 

To  guard  yon  central  oak. 


ADM 


yJU'ST,  r.  ^  Fr.AHjuslcr;  \t.  Aggiustare ; 
jd'ster.  >  Sp.  Ajustar,  (Lut.  Ad-justum, 
ju'sTMENT.  )  ordered  to.) 


ADJU'ST, 

Adjd' 
Adj 

To  fix  or  set,  or  put  in,  or  according:,  or 
formable  to,  method  or  order. 

To  order,  to  rule,  to  regulate  ;  to  accommodate, 
to  arrange,  to  adapt. 

For  these  ne  been  yet  no  remedies  of  tlir  .  :  !  .  i  i  |.  .1  .  , 
ben  a  manner  uorishing  of  thy  sorro\vs,  t  .      ■ 

thy  curacion.     For  whan  time  is  I  shal  in 

things,  that  percen  hem  ful  depe.—C/iau.v;.    /,    ,  ,,    ,1,  n. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below  ; 
Adjusts  his  flowing  ctirls,  and  in  his  hand 
Waves  with  an  air  the  sleep-procuring  wand. 

Addison.  Ovid.  The  Slorij  of  Aglauros. 
Virtue  and  wisdom  are  continually  employed  in  clearing 
the  ruins,  removing  these  disorderly  heaps,  recovering  the 
noble  pieces  that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjusting  them 
as  well  as  possible  according  to  their  ancient  symmetry  and 
beauty.— ra//iT,  No.  87. 

Let  the  most  stedfast  unbeliever  open  his  eyes,  and  take 
a  survey  of  the  sensible  world,  and  then  say  if  there  be  not 
a  connexion,  and  adjustment,  and  exact  and  constant  order 
discoverable  in  all  the  parts  of  it. — Guardian,  No.  27. 

Promises  of  friendship  are,  like  all  others,  useless  and 
vain,  unless  they  are  made  in  some  known  sense,  adjusted 
and  acknowledged  by  both  parties.— ifomifcr.  No.  13. 

The  progressive  action  depends  for  its  success  upon  the 
nicest  and  minutest  adjustment  of  the  parts  concerned.  Yet 
these  parts  [are]  so  in  fact  adjusted  as  to  produce,  not  by  a 
simple  action  or  elTect,  but  by  a  combination  of  actions  and 
effects,  the  result  which  is  alternately  wanted. 

Paletj.     Natural  Theology,  c.  S. 
It  is  very  easy,  but  very  ungrateful,  to  laugh  at  collectors 
of  various  readings,  and  adjusters  of  texts. 

IVurton.  Essay  on  Pope,  ii.  198. 
ADJU'TE,  r.  ^  It.  Adjutore ,  Sp.  Ayudar, 
A'djutancy.  I  Ai/udador ;  hat.  Adjutare,  (Ad- 
A'djl'taxt.  \jutare,jiitum,)  to  help  to. 

A'djuvant,  n.  >  To  aid,  to  assist,  to  be  useful, 
A'djuva.vt,  adj.  I  to  contribute  to  the  advan- 
A'djument.  I  tage  of. 

A'djutors.         J 

■Whereon  the  king  a  parliament  procur'd, 
To  fix  some  things,  whose  fall  lie  else  might  fear ; 

Whereby  he  hop'd  the  queen  to  have  abjur'd, 
His  son,  and  such  as  their  adjutors  were. 

Drayton.     Burou's  Wars. 

Ace.  For  there  he 

Sixe  batchelers,  as  bold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  companee, 
And  each  one  hath  his  liverie. 

B.  Jonson.     King's  Entertainment  at  Welbeck. 
I  have  onlv  been  a  careful  adjuvant,  and  was  sorrv  I  could 
not  be  the  efficient.  Sir.  H.  Yclrerton.     Karr.  16U9. 

He  had  a  due  regard  to  his  person  1  for  in  great  battles  he 
would  sit  in  his  pavilion,  and  manage  all  by  adjutants. 

Slinu:     Tr.nfBnrnn.     Of  .Julius  ra-snr. 
Having  treated  of  the  general!. n  ■  ''  ni-  :  1'.,  i:     :,  ;  -, 
that  they  have  their  seminarkv  :      • 
replenished  with  active  spirits  ,         ■       1 
matter  and  flrf;«i'fl»/ causes,  dn  ].;  _         ,  ,   ,.    1 

several  species,  according  to  thi-  \,  ,;i,i.  .^  ;ii  .  11,.  ,,  1  .,  .ml 
fitness  of  the  matter.— //.,«W/,  b.  i.  s.  G.  Let,  :'.:•. 

As  nerves  are  adjuments  to  eorporal  activity,  so  are  laws 
the  hinges  on  which  poUtique  bodies  act  and  move. 

ll'aterhouse.     Fortcscue,  p.  197. 

It  was  no  doubt  disposed  with  all  the  adjutancy  of  detini- 

tion  and  division,  in  which  the  old  marshals  were  as  able 

as  the  modern  Martinets.— BurAr.    Appeal  to  the  Old  ll'higs. 

ADME'ASURE.       ■>       ,See  Measure. 

Adme'asureme.nt,  71.  )      Admeasurement     and 

Admeasure  arc  words  of  common  use  in  the  old 

law  writers. 

The  antient  and  most  effectual  method  of  proceeding  is  by 
writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture.  This  lies  either  where  a 
common  appurtenant  or  in  gross  is  certain  as  to  number,  or 
where  a  man  has  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  his 
land,  tlie  quantity  of  which  common  has  never  yet  been 
ascertained.  ••••••  And  upon  this  suit  all  the  com- 
moners shall  be  admeasured. 

Blackstone.     Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  Ifi. 

ADMI'NISTER,  D.  ^       Ir      I/,,,/,,,        li 

Admi'.vistrate,  r.       I   .I./ /-        ^:i       I./ 

Ad.MINISTRa'TION.         V //"  I  I- 

AdMINISTRA'TOR.  [s/;r;,,,      (_  1, /-,„;.;;  ~//  ,/,,,  I 

Aoministra'trix.  J  to  serve  tcj.  "  Ut  a 
magis  est  mmjister  (says  Junius,  after  Vossius;) 
ita  a  minus  vcl  minor  est  miniMer." 

To  serve,  to  contribute,  to  supply,  to  dispense, 
to  manage. 


ADM 

■While  I  administred  the  office  of  common  doing,  as  in 
ruling  of  the  stablishmentes  emongs  the  people,  I  defouled 
neuer  my  conscience  for  no  maner  deede,  but  euer  by  wit 
and  by  counsaile  of  the  wisest,  the  matters  were  drawen  fo 
their  right  ends.— C/zaucer.     Test,  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

Power  me  thought  y'  I  had  to  keep  from  mine  enemies, 
and  mee  seemed  to  shine  in  glory  of  renoume,  as  manhood 
asketh  in  mean,  for  no  wight  in  mine  administracion,  coud 
none  yuels  ne  trechery  by  soth  cause  on  me  putte. 

Id.    Ib.-b.n. 

King  Henry  [the  iv.]  perfightly  remerabring  that  there 
could  be  no  more  praise  geuen  to  a  prince  than  to  execute 
his  office  in  adniinistri/ng  justice,  whiche  aboue  all  thyng  is 
the  veiy  necessary  minister  to  all  people,— called  a  great 
cousail  of  the  thre  estates  of  his  realme. 

Halt.    ITcn.ir.  an.  U. 


And  I  [Richard  the  ii.]  renounce  also  the  rule  and  gouer- 
naunce  of  the  same  kyngedome  &  lordeshyi)pes,  with  all 
■tdmynystraeions  of  the  same.— faijan,  an.  1380. 

There  are  dyuersities  of  gyftes,  yet  but  one  sprete.  And 
""  differences  of  admynystracyons,  and  yet  but   one 


Lordc— Bible,  1539. 


Cor. 


About  thys  season,  the  cardinal!  of  Yorke  beyng  legate, 
proued  testaments,  and  did  call  before  him  all  the  executors 
&r  administrators  of  euery  dioces  within  the  reahne,  so  that 
the  bishops  and  ordinaries,  did  prooue  no  great  willes  in 
their  dioces,  except  he  were  compounded  with,  not  to  their 
little  disauauntage.— (fra/io«.    Hen.  VIII.  an.  15. 

Per. Thou  scurvy  thing !  hast  ne'er  a  knife 

Nor  ever  a  string  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium  ? 
Be  there  no  pitifull  'Potheearus  in  this  town, 
That  have  compassion  upon  WTetched  women, 
And  due  administer  a  dream  of  rat's  bane  ? 

Beaum.  ^  Fleleh.     Rule  a  Wife,  ^-c.  Act  v.  sc.  1 . 

It  is  decreed  and  ordained  in  this  present  parliament,  [An. 
15C0J  that  no  manner  of  person  or  persons,  in  anytime  com- 
ing, administrate  any  of  the  sacraments  secretly,  in  any 
manner  of  way,  but  they  that  are  admitted,  and  having 
power  to  that  elTect. — Knox.    History  of  the  Bef.   Lend  ed. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest 
■Wliate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best. 

Pcpe.    Essay  on  Man.    Epistle  3. 

He  [the  Earl  of  Oarendon]  was  a  good  chancellor,  only  a 
little  too  rough,  but  very  impartial  in  the  administralion  of 
justice.— iJur/ic/.    Own  Times,  an.  1660. 

He  [the  king]  is  ours, 

T'  administer,  to  guard,  t'adorn  the  state, 

But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.  — Cowper.     Task,  b.  v. 

The  latter  [method  of  acquiring  personal  property]  which 

is  .also  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  not  expressed 

indeed  but  presumed  by  the  law,  we  call  an  administralion. 

Blackstone.     Cam.  b.  ii.  c.  32. 


ADMIRAL.  Fr.  Admiral,  Amiral.  See  Spel- 
man,  who  writes  elaborately  and  learnedly  on  the 
origin  of  this  word.  He  considers  it  to  have  been 
introduced  into  our  language  about  the  beginning 
of  Ed\vard  I. 

;      .,       (1    ;   /;;/iviffs,  much  diiTerence  there  is  about  the 

'r<!.  whilst  most  probable  their  opinion 

I  :      II  I .  in  extraction,  borrowed  by  the  Cliristians 

I: Ill    ^^l;,    .::.      These  derive  it  from  yfmjr,  in  Arabick 

.1  i'lince,  .uid  AA(o9,  belonging  to  thir  sea,   in  the  Greek 

language  i  such  mixlure  being  precedented  in  other  words. 

Fuller.    General  Worthies  of  England,  c.C. 

His  spear,  fo  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walkt  with  to  support  uneasie  steps. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 


ADMI'RE,  V. 
A'dmirable. 

A'dmirahleness. 

A'dmirablv. 

Admi'ran'ce. 

Admira'tion. 

Admi'rer. 

Admi'kinglv. 


Fr.  Admirer  ;  It.  Ammi- 
rare ;  Sp.  Admirar ;  Lat. 
Admirari,  (Ad-mirari,)  to 
_  wonder  at. 

To  think,  deem,  or  con- 
sidoi  as  extraordinary ;  as 
more  than  usually  good  or 
bad ;  and  therefore  as  de- 
irable,  lovely,  demanding  reverence ;  or  the  re- 
'erso  of  these.     Sec  the  quotation  from  Cogan. 


I  iH'e  hable  toclyme  vnto.    Ye  must 
wig  whiche  was  in  his  tynie  pierelessc,  and  a  maticr 

it  1  .  iiliinc  admiracion  to  the  vniuersalle  worlde. 

Udal.     Pref.  to  the  Kynges  Maiestee. 

For  this  cause  god  wameth  vs  before,  lest  we,  taken  with 
the  adnnracion  of  powr  and  good  successe,  or  els  broken 
w  Ui  trouble  and  persecucion.  fall  from  the  gospell  vnto  these 
prosperosly  puft  vp  princes  and  prelatis. 

Jnye.    E.vposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 
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It  [moral  and  private  virtue]  taketh  away  vain  admiration 
of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness  :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they 
are  great. — Bacon.    Of  Learning,  b.  i. 

La.  You  haue  displac'd  the  mirth. 
Broke  the  good  meeting  with  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Shal:espeare.     Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Tlie  undaunted  fiend  wh.at  this  might  be  admir'd  ; 
Admir'd,  notfear'd;  God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


MTio  with  right  humble  thanks  him  goodly  greeting. 
For  so  great  prowesse,  as  he  there  had  proued. 
Much  greater  then  was  euer  in  her  weeting, 
With  gieat  admirance  inwardly  was  moved. 
And  honom''d  him,  with  all  that  her  behoued. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  c.  1 

Gui.  Do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 

Which  is  so  serious.  Let  vs  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration,  what 
Is  now  due  debt.    To  th'  graue. 

Shakespeare.    Cymbelinc,  Act  iv.  sc. 

•  Admiration  seiz'd 

All  Heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend, 
AVondering;  but  soon  the  Almighty  thus  replied. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii 

Laf.  He  was  excellent  indeed,  madam,  the  king 
■Very  latelie  spoke  of  him  admirijigty,  and  motu-ningly ; 
Hee  was  skilful!  enough  to  haue  Uv'd  stil,  if 
Knowledge  could  be  set  v^  against  mortallitie. 

Sliakespeare.     All's  Well,  Act  i.  sc. 

Then  on  th'  unwholesome  earth  he  gasping  lies. 


How  could  we  go  about  the  least  business,  correspond 
with  one  another,  or  be  of  any  use  in  the  world,  or  any 
creatures  be  the  same  to  us,  without  light,  and  those  admi- 
rable organs  of  the  body,  ivhich  the  great  Creator  liath 
adapted  to  the  perception  of  that  great  benefit  1 

Derham.    Physico-Tltcology,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

Bavius  and  Mavius  had  many  admirers  while  they  lived, 

or  else  they  had  been  below  the  notice  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Bentley.     On  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris. 

Rumour  spreads 

Its  praises  far,  and  many  a  stranger  stops 
With  curious  eye  to  censure  or  admire. 

Mason.    English  Garden,  b.  iv. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  admirable  system  of  laws 
to  be  neglected,  and  even  unknown,  by  all  but  one  practical 
profession. — Blackstone.    Commen.  Introd.  §  I. 

The  obligation  of  all  religion,  call  it  natural,  moral  or  re- 
vealed, must  be  deduced  from  the  existence  of  God  ;  and 
the  admirableness  of  its  precepts,  from  the  divine  nature 
and  iwrS\>:t'\ons.— Ellis.     Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  G. 

Balbus  the  stoic,  in  Cicero's  second  book  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  discourses  admirably  on  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  use  and  beauty  of  the 
parts  that  compose  it.— Farmer.     On  Miracles. 

We  shall  find  that  admiration  is  as  superior  to  siujirise 
and  wonder,  simply  considered,  as  knowledge  is  superior  to 
ignorance  ;  for  its  appropriate  signification  is  that  act  of  the 
mind,  by  wliich  we  discover,  approve,  and  enjoy  some  un- 
usual species  of  excellence. 

Cogan.     On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Tlie  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason  to  com- 
plain wlicn  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  liighest  excellence. 
and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and 
nidllify  them  witlr  tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness, 
the  d.-inger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love. 

Johnson.    Preface  to  Shakespeare. 

ADMI'T,  D.  "\  Fr.  Admetlre;  It.  Ammellcre; 
AuMi'ssinLE.  I  Sp.  Admilir;  Lat.  Admillcrc, 
Admi'ssion.  I  (^rf-mi«cre,)  to  let  into.  See 
Admi'ttarle.  J  Commit,  Emit,  &c. 
Admi'ttance.  I  To  give  leave  to  enter ;  to 
Admi'tter.      J  grant,  allow,  or  suffer   to  be 

brought  in  or  forward.     To  admit  an  opinion,  or 

argument,  is — 

To  allow,  concede,  grant  the  force  of  it ;  to 

assent  to  it. 

In  tliis  xlv  yere  [Hen.  III.]  shortly  after  Alhalowyn  daye, 
the  baronys  admytted  and  made  sheryfys  of  dyuerse  shyrys 
of  Englade,  and  dyscluargyd  suclie  as  the  kynge  before  had 
admytted,  and  named  them  gardeyns  and  kepers  of  the 
counties  and  shyres;  and  ouer  that,  the  baronys  wolde  not 
suffrc  ye  instice,  y"  the  kynge  had  admytted  to  kepe  ye  plees, 
and  the  lawys  called  Itinerarii,  but  suche  as  were  of  theyr 
admi/ssyon ;  wherewi  the  kuige  was  greuouslye  dyscon- 
tentyd.— Jii/'^n/i.  Ilcn.  III.  an.  1261. 


ADM 


as  possible,  liut  yet  as  such  a  case,  as  I 
;oo(l  man  shall  see  the  skye  fall  flrste,  and 


I  admit  the  c 
trust  in  God  this  good  i 
catche  larkes  ere  it  happe.— 5ir  T.  More.  Wor/ccs,  p.  22. 

Our  bishoppes  are  made  in  fourme  and  order,  as  they  haue 
hcen  euer,  by  free  election  of  the  chapter  :  by  consecration 
of  tlie  archebishop,  and  other  three  bishoppes  :  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  prince. 

Jewel.    Defence  of  ihc  Apolor/ie,  p.  130. 

And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

l\rirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

In  unreproved  pleasui'es  free. — Milton.    V Allegro, 

For.  Now  (Sir  John)  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose ;  you 
are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse, 
of  great  admittance. 

Sliakespeare.    Merrij  IVives  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  so.  2. 

Suppose  that  this  supposition  were  admissible,  this  would 
not  any  way  be  inconsistent  with  the  eternity  of  the  divine 
nature  and  essence. — Hale.  Orii/ination  of  Mankind,  p.  126. 

I  have  not  wittingly,  willingly,  or  wilfully,  shut  the  dore 
against  any  worthy  person  which  offered  to  enter  into  my 
knowledge ;  nor  was  my  prejudice  the  porter  in  this  kind,  to 
exclude  any  (of  what  perswasion  soever)  out  of  my  book  who 
brought  merit  for  their  admission. 

Fuller.     General  Worthies,  c.  25. 

Blindness  being  a  privative  term  unto  sight,  this  appella- 
tion is  not  admittable  in  propriety  of  speech,  and  will  over- 
throw the  doctrine  of  privations. 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  h.  iii.  c.  13. 

So  much  as  here  is  neither  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  body 
to  this  purpose  in  the  otferer,  nor  a  direct  consecration  to 
this  end  in  the  admiller,  both  which  make  up  the  solemnity 
of  the  vow.—Bp.  Hall.     Married  Clergy,  b.  i.  §  3. 

Cromwell  assured  the  presbyterians,  he  would  maintain 
a  public  ministry,  with  all  due  encouragement ;  and  he 
joined  them  in  a  commission  with  some  independants,  to 
be  the  triers  of  all  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  bene- 
fices.—Barnei.    Own  Times,  b.  i. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  admission  of  learning  was  long 
before  the  admission  of  the  civil  power ;  because  the  former 
having  less  force  and  influence  than  the  latter  towards  pro- 
curing the  establishment  of  the  gospel,  was  consequently 
less  liable  to  be  suspected  as  the  cause  of  it. 

Atterbury,  vol.  1.  Ser.  4. 

Of  tlie  foolish  virgins,  who  watched  not,  neither  had 
(rimmed  their  lamps,  but  went  too  late  to  buy  oyl,  when  the 
bridegroom  came,  'tis  observed  that  they  found  no  more 
place  of  admittance,  than  if  they  had  been  slothful  still. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  149. 
There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance  only  through 
one  sense  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them. 
Thus  light  and  colours. 

Locke.    On  the  Hum.  Vnders.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Even  a  real  miracle  cannot  be  admitted  as  such,  or  carry 
any  conviction  to  those  who  are  not  assured  that  the  event 
is  contradictory  to  the  course  of  nature. 

Farmer.     On  Miracles. 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there  ! 
Wiat  numbers,  once  in  fortune's  lap  high-fed, 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  ! 

Young.     Complaint,  Night  1. 

ADMI'XTION.  )    hat. Admiscere,{Ad.miscere,) 
Admi'.\ture.         )  from  the  A.  S.  Miscan.     To 
mlsc,  to  mics,  i.  e.  to  mi.v,  (qv. ) 
To  mingle,  to  blend  together. 

Though  many  waies  may  be  found  to  light  this  powder, 
yet  is  there  none  I  know  to  make  a  strong  and  vigorous 
powder  of  saltpetre ;  without  the  admi,vlion  of  sulphur. 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Possibly  all  metals  may  he  of  one  species,  and  the  diver- 
sity may  proceed  from  the  adml.vture  of  dilierent  bodies 
with  the  principles  of  the  metal.— JJay.    On  the  Creation. 


ADMONISH,  V 

Admo'nisiier. 

Admo'nishment. 

Admoni'tion. 

Admoni'tioneb. 

Admo'mtive. 

Admo'nitor. 

Admo'nitory. 


Fr.  Admonester ,-  It.  A 
monire  ;  Sp.  Amonestar  ; 
Lat.  Admoncre,  {Ad-mo- 
nere.)  See  Monish;  com- 
mon in  all  its  parts  with 
the  elder  writers. 

To   advise ;    to   call   or 
brins  to  mind ;  to  warn,  to 


apprize,  to  exhort,  to  reprove  : — to  remind. 

For  it  bihoueth  a  bisschop  to  be  -without  cryme,  *  *  * 
•  »  takjTige  that  trewe  word  that  is  aftir  doctryne,  that 
he  be  mighti  to  amoueste  in  hoolsum  techyng,  and  to  repreue 
hem  that  aghenseien.— (CJcK/.     Tgte,  c.  1. 

Seint  Poule  sayth,  ne  yelde  not  harrae  for  harme,  ne 

wicked  speehe  for  wicked  speche,  but  do  wel  to  him  that 

dotli  to  thee  harme,  and  blesse  him  that  saith  to  thee  harme. 

And  in  many  other  places  he  amonestctk  pees  and  accord. 

Cliaucer.     Tale  of  Melibcus. 
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God  sayth  :  love  thy  neiglihour  as  thyself ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  salvation  both  of  lif  and  soule.  And  moreover  thou  shalt 
love  him  in  word,  and  in  benigne  amonrsting  and  chas- 
tising, and  comfort  hira  in  his  anoyes,  and  praye  for  liim  with 
all  thyherte.— CAauccr.    Persones  Tale. 

And  nedeth  it  (qd.  I)  of  rehearsing,  or  of  amonicion,  & 
sheweth  it  not  inough  by  himself,  the  sharpness  yt  wexeth 
wood  against  mee.— /</.    Boecius,  b.  i. 

If  these  noblemen,  admonished  by  their  frendes,  had  not 
sodayidy  departed,  their  lifes  threde  had  bene  broken,  and 
tlieir  mortall  fate  had  then  ensued,  but  by  secrete  admoni- 
cion  of  their  good  willers  (to  whom  no  earthely  treasure  is 
comparable)  they  auoyded  thisTiet  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
smre.— Hull.    Hen.  VI.  an.  35. 

So  that  if  they  wU  not  at  ye  wholsome  admonishments  of 
his  word  repent  and  amend  their  olde  conuersation,  that 
than  they  should  be  condemned  by  the  same  for  their  wilful 
contempt.— .Bo/c.    Image  of  Bothe  Churches,  pt.  iii.. 

Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus,  all  ears 
Hear  not  with  that  distinction  mine  do ;  few 
You'll  tind  adnionishers,  but  urgers  of  your  actions. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.     Valentinian,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
For  which  to  the  infinitely  good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 
Receive  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 
Immutably  his  sovran  will,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are. — Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
Rich.  And  thou  a  lunaticke  leane-witted  foole. 
Presuming  on  an  agues  priuiledge, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheeke,  chasing  the  royall  blood 
With  fury,  from  his  natiue  residence  » 

Shakespeare,    liich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Which  may  serve  when  they  look  into  themselves  to  abate 
all  overweening  conceit  of  their  own  righteousness,  and 
when  they  shall  look  into  the  errours  of  others,  may  be 
secret  admonitioners  unto  them,  not  rashly  to  condemn  them, 
considering  their  own  weakness. 

Hales.    Remains.  Matt.  xxvi.  15. 

Ambition  of  great  and  famous  auditories,  I  leave  to  those 
whose  better  gifts  and  inward  endowments  are  admoni- 
tioners unto  them,  of  the  great  good  they  can  do,  or  other- 
wise thirst  after  popular  applause. — Id.    lb,  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

That  saying,  that  old  age  is  a  return  to  childhood,  meant 
onely  of  the  weakness  of  body,  was  wrested  to  the  weakness 
of  minde,  by  froward  children,  weary  of  the  controulment 
of  their  parents,  masters  and  other  admonitors. 

Hobbes.   To  Davenanl. 

The  sentence  of  reason  is  either  mandatorie,  shewing  what 
must  bee  done ;  or  else  permissiue,  declaring  onely  what  may 
be  done ;  or  thirdly  admoniiorie,  opening  what  is  the  most 
convenient  for  us  to  doe. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Politic,  b.  i.  §  S. 

Friendly  admonition  is  very  laudable,  and  of  rare  use ; 
but  being  upon  all  occasions  immoderately  used,  or  in 
publick  society  so  as  to  encroach  upon  niodesty,  or  endamage 
reputation;  or  when  the  person  admonished  is  otherwise 
employed,  and  attent  upon  his  business ;  or  being  delivered 
in  an  imperiously  insulting  way,  or  in  harsh  opprobrious 
language ;  it  becomes  unsavoury  and  odious,  and  both  in 
shew  and  effect  resembles  a  froward  malicious  exceptious- 
ness. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

This  kuid  of  suffering  to  the  devout  fathers  did  seem 
many  ways  significant,  or  full  of  instructive  and  ad moniti re 
emblemes,  being  a  rich  and  large  field,  for  a  devout  fancy 
to  range  with  affectionate  meditation.— W.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admonish  not  to  roam  ; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoyments  past, 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. — Cowper.  Shrubbery. 

It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  mankind  upon 
the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  advice ;  that  counsel  and 
instruction  are  generally  thrown  away ;  and  that  in  defiance 
both  of  admoniiion  and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  measures,  and  to  regulate  their  own  lives. 
Adventurer,  No.  74. 

ADMO'VE,  V.  Lat.  Admovere,  (Ad-movere,) 
to  move  to.     See  Move. 

Yea  we  muste  geue  dilygence,  that  through  discrete 
sobrenes  wemaye  be  admoned  vnto  the  light  that  shall  dis- 
patche  awaye  all  darkncs.  —  Udal.     S.  Jofm,  c.l. 

If  unto  thr  II  .  v>l  >  '  I..  I'Miine  or  iron  we  admove  the 
north  pok  ni  I'l  i  h.' powders  or  small  divisions 

will  erect  .Ti  hi ■  K  is  thereto  :  but  if  the  south 

pole  approaili,  1  i       'ii    'i-ilc,  and  inverting  their  bodies. 


ADNA'SCENT.    ■»        Lat.    Adnascens  ;     Sp. 

Adn'ate.  )    Adnata  ,-    pres.    part,    of 

Ad-nasci,  {Ad-nasci,)  to  grow  to. 

Growing  to  or  upon. 

Moss,  which  is  an  adnascent  plant,  is  to  be  rubbed  and 
scraped  off  with  some  instrument  of  wood. 

Eiclgn.    Sylva.  ii.  7.  §  8, 


ADO',  n.     See  Do. 

^Vlly  make  ye  this  ado,  and  wepe  ?    The  maiden  is  not 
de.ad  but  slepeth.— Bible,  1551.    Mark,  c.  5. 


Foe.  The  Doctor  is  within 

(I  have  had  the  most  adoe  tc 

B.  Jons 


Alche 


But  husmflng  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  too. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

Dryden.     Cock  and  tlie  Fox. 

ADOLE'SCENCE,  n.  \      Fr.  Adolescence;  It. 

Adole'scency.  )   Adolescenza  ;         Sp. 

Adolescencia  ;  Lat.  Adolescentia,  from  Adolescen.i, 
pros.  part,  of  Adolescere,  (Ad-olcscere,)  to  grow 
up  to. 

The  growing  up  to  manhood,  or  maturity. 

Those  times  which  we  term  vulgarly  the  old  world,  were 
indeed  the  youth  or  adolescence  of  it. 

Howell,  b.  iu.  Let.  0. 

Such  persons,  from  theyr  adolescency  {adolescencye  is  the 
age  next  to  the  state  of  man)  ought  to  be  perswaded  and 
taught  the  true  knowlege  of  very  nobylytie. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.     Tlie  Goi'ernovr,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

At  this  present  I  will  in  few  words  shew  what  may  be 

observed  most  memorable,  in  the  adolescency  of  the  one  and 

of  the  other,  of  their  exploits  of  war,  of  their  vices  and  ver- 

tues,  of  their  death,  and  what  follov/ed  after. 

North.    Plutarch,  ■p.  6\T. 
Wiose  death,  the  king  now  entring  into  his  adolescencie  or 
yecrs  (as  we  tearme  it)  of  discretion,  is  said  heauelie  with 
teares  to  lament. 

Hulinshed.     Chron.     The  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.lW. 

ADONA'TION.  Taylor  writes  Adunation,  and 
Co-adunation,  (qqv. ) 

When,  by  glaciation,  wood,  straw,  dust,  water,  &c.  are 
supposed  to  be  united  into  one  lump  of  ice,  the  cold  does 
not  cause  any  real  union  or  adonation  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of 
these  bodies,  but  only  hardening  the  aqueous  parts  of  the 
liquor  into  ice,  the  other  bodies,  being  accidentally  present 
in  that  liquor,  are  frozen  up  in  it,  but  not  really  united. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

ADO'ORS,  adv.     At  doors,  or,  at  the  door 

Sil.  But  what,  sir,  I  beseech  ye,  was  that  paper, 
Your  lordship  was  so  studiously  imployed  in. 
When  ye  came  out  a-doors  ? 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.     Woman  Pleased,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Wild.  If  I  get  in  a-doors,  not  the  power  o'th'  country, 
Nor  all  my  aunt's  curses  shall  disembogue  me. 

Id.    Night  Walker,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

ADO'PT,  u. '^       ¥r.  Adopter!     Sp.Adojitar; 

Ado'ptedi.y.   I  Lat.  Adoptare,    (Ad-optare,  to 

Ado'ption.      I  choose).     See  Option. 

Ado'ptive.  J  To  take  by  choice ;  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  taking  the  child  of  another, 
and  treating  it  as  our  own ;  to  select  (for  use). 

And  we  wite,  that  ech  creature  sorowith  and  traueilith 
with  peyne  til  ghit,  and  not  oonli  it,  but  also  we  ussilf  that 
han  the  firste  fruytis  of  the  spyryt.  and  we  ussilf  sorowen 
withynne  us  for  the  adopcioun  of  goddis  sones  abidinge  the 
aghen  biyng  of  oure  bodi. — Wiclif.    Romayns,  c.  8. 

For  we  knowe  that  euery  creature  groneth  with  vs  also, 
and  trauayleth  in  payne  euen  vnto  thys  tyme.  Not  onely 
it,  but  we  also  which  haue  ye  fyrst  frutes  of  the  sprytc, 
morne  in  oure  selues  also,  and  wayte  for  the  adopcxion  (of 
the  chyldren  of  God)  euen  the  delyueraucc  of  oure  bodyes. 
Bible,  1539.     lb. 


gotten,  he  did  adopt  to  his  hesTe  of  all  his  realmes  and 
dorainios,  Lewes  the  XI :  father  of  ye  III  kyng  Charles. 

Hall.     Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 

There  are  some  opinions,  which,  when  they  began  to  be 

publicly  received,  began  )  o  be  accounted  prime  traditions, 

and  so  became  such,  not  by  a  native  title,  but  by  adoption. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

Tythe  is  not  simply  a  Levitical  duty,  but  respectively ; 

not  the  natural  cliild  of  Moses's  law,  but  the  adoptive. 

Spetman.     Larger  Work  of  Tythes,  c.  28. 

Or  they  [Adam  and  Eve]  led  Ih?  vine 

To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopt.'d  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.— it/i«0H.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 
Lucio.  Is  she  your  cosen  ? 

Isabell.  Adopted! y,  as  schoole-maids  change  their  names 
By  vaine,  though  apt  affection. 

^  Shakespeare.    Meas.  for  Meas.  Act.  i,  SC,  5. 


ADO 

For  upon  this  condition  queen  EUzabetli  had  promised  to 
declare  her  by  act  of  parliament  her  adoptive  daughter  or 
sister  as  soon  as  she  was  married. — Camden.  Elizabeth,  h.  i. 

As  the  unkindness  of  parents  was  made  a  sufTicient  ex- 
cuse for  cliildren  to  deny  them  relief  in  their  old  age,  so  the 
disobedience  or  extravagance  of  children,  whether  natural 
or  adopted,  frequently  deprived  them  of  the  care  and  estate 
of  their  parents.— Po/(er.    Grecian  Antiquities,  b.  iv.  c.  15i 

It  appears  sufficiently,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this 
adoption,  is  not  a  particular  or  singular  grace,  a  particular 
gracious  act  of  God,  as  has  sometimes  been  discoursed  in  a 
manner  hardly  intelligible ;  but  it  signifies  plainly  the  very 
same  thing  in  general,  as  being  children  of  God  or  bora  of 
Mm.— Clarke.     Works,  vol.  u.  Ser.  153. 

I  have  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and 
;o  protect  t 

ADO'RE,  r.  "J       Fr.    Adorer;     It.    Adorare  ; 
Ado'rable.      j  Sp.     Adorar ,-     Lat.    Adorare, 
Ado'kant.       \{Ad-orare,)  from   os,  oris,   the 
Adora'tion.    j  mouth:     (oro    ab    ore   factum 
Ado'rement.  I  proprie    signifieat    ore   precor. 
Ado'rer.        j  Vossius. )     See  Orator. 
To  speak  to,  in  prayer,  supplication,  with  rever- 
ence, with  awe,  with  love ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
pray  to,  to  supplicate,  to  worship,  to  reTereoce, 
to  love. 
Jly  father  vanquist,  then  beheld  the  skies, 
ypake.to  the  gods,  and  tholy  sterre  adored: 
Kow,  now,  quod  he,  no  longer  I  abide : 
Felow  I  shall  where  ye  me  giude  at  hand. 

Surrey.     Virgile.  b.  2. 
The  good  old  man  with  suppliant  hands  implor'd 
The  gods'  protection,  and  their  star  adored : 
Kow,  now,  said  he,  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  heav'n  shews  the  way. 

Bryden.    lb. 
And  miche  more  excecrable  is  rt  to  serue  or  worship  the 
[images]  with  any  reuerent  behauiour  ether  by  adoracion 
prostracion  knelyng  or  kissing. 

Joye.    Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Voium  in  yo  scriptures  hath  not  one  only  sygnyfj-cacyon, 

but  many.    Some  where  it  is  a  knowledgyng  of  gods  bene- 

f.'ghtes,  some  where  a  fa}'the  in  hys  promyses,  some  whor 

an  adoracyon,  a  worshypp.— Bote.    Apology,  p.  52. 

Dye  rather,  die,  and  dying  doe  her  serue, 

Dying  her  serue,  and  Uuing  her  adore; 

Thy  life  shee  gave,  thy  life  she  doth  deserue : 

Dye  rather,  dye,  than  euer  from  her  seruice  swerue. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  c.  5 


Rejoicing,  but  with  awe. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submiss.— il/!i(on.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

The  priests  of  elder  times  not  only  deluded  their  appre- 
hensions with  ariolations,  soothsaying,  and  such  oblique 
idolatries,  but  won  their  credulities  unto  the  literal  and 
downright  adorement  of  cats,  &c. 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Toslhumua.  Being  so  farre  prouok'd  as  I  was  in  France  I 
would  abate  thee  nothing,  though  I  professe  my  selfe  her 
adorer  not  her  tiiend.—Sliakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
I  in  one  night  freed 

From  servitude  inglorious  welnigh  half 

Th'  angehc  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 

Of  his  adorers.— Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

They  [Salmasius  and  Scaliger]  were  vilified  therefore,  and 
traduced  by  those  who,  if  they  had  been  of  their  own  com- 
munion, would  have  almost  adored  them. 

MctUley.     On  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Pref. 

Had  some  fierce  tjTant  in  her  stead  been  found, 

The  poor  adorer  sure  had  hang'd  or  drown'd  : 

But  she,  your  sex's  mirrour,  free  from  pride, 

"Was  much  too  meek  to  prove  a  homicide. 

Pope.    January  and  May. 

On  these  two,  the  love  of  God,  and  our  neighbovir,  hang 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets,  says  the  adorable  author  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  apostle  says  the  end  of  the  law  is 
charity.— CAeyne. 

James  made  his  publick  entry  into  Dublin  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  the  castle- 
gate  by  a  procession  of  popish  bishops  and  priests  in  their 
pontificals,  bearing  the  host,  which  he  publickly  adored. 

Smollett.  Mist,  of  Enyland,  an.  1089. 

That  the  more  immediate  objects  of  popular  adoration 
amongst  the  heathens  were  deified  human  beings,  is  a  fact 
.-atested  by  all  antiquity,  whether  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Chris- 
tian.— Farmer.    On  Miracles. 

ADO'RN,  v.  \       Fr.  Adomer;   It.  Adomare ; 

Ado'rx,  n.  1.0.1.  Adomare :    Sp.  Adomar, 

Ado'rn,  adj.  V  {Ad-ornare. )  Orno,  Vossius  de- 

Ado'rnin-g.  I  rives  from  the  Gr.npo,  time;  the 

Auo'rnment.  )  time  of  spring ;  the  seasonable 


ADft 

time,  of  youth,  of  maturity,  of  beauty;  and, 
consequently,  that  which  beautifies.  Wiclif  uses 
the  simple  word  Ourn.     See  Ornament. 

To  deck,  dress,  apparel,  gaily,  handsomely ;  so 
as  to  display  to  the  best  advantage:— to  decorate, 
to  embellish. 

At  his  firste  settjTig  foote  on  land,  the  garter  of  thorder  set 
&  made  faste  aboute  his  [Philip  of  Spain]  legge,  whiche  was 
sent  vnto  hym  by  the  queue,  richly  adorned  with  precious 
iewelles.— foJian.    Q.  Marye,  an.  1. 

The  holie  senate  was  adorned  with  olde  prudent  persons  : 
And  not  without  teares  I  sale  at  this  houre  it  is  ful  of  iaglerj 
&  Hers.— TAc  Golden  Boke,  c.  7. 

By  the  most  wise  and  unchanged  order,  which  God  ob- 
served in  the  works  of  the  world,  I  gather,  that  the  light,  in 
the  first  day  created,  was  the  substance  of  the  Sun :  for 
Moses  repeateth  twice  the  main  parts  of  the  universal ;  first 


Her  breast  all  naked,  as  net  iuory, 
AVithout  adorne  of  gold  or  silver  bright, 
■\Vherewith  the  craftes-man  wonts  it  beautifie. 
Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoyled  quight. 

.  Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 

The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows :    • .     . 
Made  so  adorn,  for  thy  delight  the  more. 
So  aweful,  that  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 
Thy  ma.le.—Millon.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 
Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
'Tis  like  the  poisoning  of  a  dart,   ' 

Too  apt  before  to  kill.— Cowley.    Mistress. 

Troy.  Castamela, 

Tliy  beauteous  sister,  like  a  precious  tissue. 
Not  shaped  into  a  garment  fit  for  wearing ; 
Wants  the  adornments  of  the  workman's  cunning 
To  set  the  richness  of  the  piece  at  view. 

Ford.    Fancies.    Chaste  andNoble,  Acti.  st:.\. 

The  whole  end  of  internal  religion  can  be  served  by  giving 
to  places  of  religion  that  adornment  which  may  make  the 
ministeries  decent  and  fitted,  and  of  advantage. 

Bp.  Taylor.    Mule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

How  negligently  graceful  he  [Montague]  unreins 
jHis  verse,  and  writes  in  loose  familiar  strains ; 
How  Nassau's  god-like  acts  adorn  his  lines. 
And  all  the  hero  in  full  glory  shines  ! 

Addison.    English  Poels. 

VThat  they  can  spare,  besides  the  necessary  expence  of 

their  domestique,  the  public  payments,  and  the  common 

course  of  stile  increasing  their  stock,  is  laid  out  in  the  fabric, 

adornment,  or  furniture  of  their  houses. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.    On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  4. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 

Goldsmith.    Deserted  Village. 

ADO'TED.     See  Dote.     Fooled,  or  befooled. 


ADO'WN, 

Ado'wnward. 
scending  from ; 


Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
See  Down, 

Low,  or  below,  beneath,   de- 
to  up. 

The  k}'ng  the  while  London  by  segede  faste. 
And  destryede  the  erle's  lond,  &  ys  contreis  a  doun  caste. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  55. 
And  stones  adonward  slonge  vp  hem  y  nowe. — Id.  p.3G2. 
My  herd,  mv  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun. 
That  never  felt  non  offension 
Of  rasour  ne  of  shere,  I  wol  thee  yeve. 
And  ben  thy  trewe  sen-ant  while  I  live. 

Chaucer.     The  Knightes  Tale  v.  2417. 
Unto  Marie  from  aboue 
Of  that  he  knewe  hir  humble  entent. 
His  owne  Sonne  adowne  he  sent 
Aboue  all  other,  and  hir  he  chese, 
For  that  vertu,  whiche  that  bodeth  pes. 

Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  i. 

His  dreadful  hideous  hed 

Close  couched  on  the  beuer,  seem'd  to  throwe 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparkles  fierie  red. 
That  suddaine  horror  to  faint  harts  did  showe  : 
And  scaly  taile  wis  stretcht  adowne  his  back  full  lowe. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Her  hair 

Unty'd,  and  ignorant  ol  artful  aid, 

Adown  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd. 

And  in  the  jetty  curls  ten  thousand  Cupids  play'd. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 
ADRE'AD.  a.  S.  A-dread-an.  See  Dread. 
.  To  iear,  to  be  afraid,  or  affrighted. 
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'The  kyng  askede,  wad  heo  were?    Thei  were  a  drad  fill 

The  maister  fel  a  doun  on  kne,  and  criede  mercy  &  ore. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  3£». 

Ther  n'as  baillif,  ne  herdc,  ne  other  hine. 

That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  conne: 

They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue.     The  Reve. 

This  sely  carpenter  hath  gret  mervaile 

Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  aile, 

And  said  ;  I  am  adrad  by  Seint  Thomas, 

It  standeth  not  aright  with  Nicholas. 

Id.     The  Milleres  Talc,  v.  3425i, 

And  on  that  o  side  of  the  towne 

The  kynge  let  make  Ilion, 

That  liigh  toure,  that  stronge  place, 

■Whiche  was  adrad  of  no  manace. 

Of  quarele,  nor  of  none  engyne.— Goicer.     Con.  A.b.y. 

Did  shrieke  aloud,  that  through  the  house  it  rong, 

And  the  whole  family  there — i\ith  adrcd. 

Rashly  out  of  their  rouzed  couches  sprong. 

And  to  the  troubled  chamber  all  in  armes  did  tlurong. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

ADRI'FT,  is  the  past  part.  Adrifed,  Adrifd, 
Adrift,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Dri/an,  Adrifan,  to  drive. 
See  Drift. 

Adrigh,  in  Gower,  is  considered  by  Skinner  to 
have  originated  in  the  same  .\.  S.  verb. 


Then  shall  this  mount 

Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift, 
Down  the  great  river,  to  the  opening  gulf. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xll. 
[She  shall]  be  put  alone  into  a  boat. 
With  bread  and  water  only  for  three  daj'S  ; 
So  on  the  sea  she  shall  be  set  adrift, 
And  who  relieves  her,  dies. 

Dryden.  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  Act  Iii. 

"  Having  fallen  in  with  a  reef  of  rocks  in  their  return  to 
the  ship,  they  had  been  obliged  to  cut  Mr.  Banks's  little 
boat  adrift.— Cook.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

ADRO'IT,  adj.  "\       Fr.  Droit;  It.  Dritlo ;  Lat. 

Adro'itly.  \Directus,   from  Dirigere,   to 

Adro'itness.      )  direct,  (qv.) 

An  adroit  man  aims  direct  at  his  mark,  hits  it ; 
attains  his  purpose  with  ease,  skill,  address,  dex- 
terity:— and  hence  Adroit,  is — 

Dexterous,  prompt  to  see  and  seize  advantages ; 
expert,  ready. 

To  this  heroique  life  of  the  field  they  [the  French  nobles] 
are  generally  addicted,  as  being  thereto  excellently  disci- 
plined from  their  very  cradles  ;  by  which  means,  certainly 
they  become  the  best  esteemed,  and  most  adroit  cavali^  in 
Europe. — Evelyn.  The  State  of  France. 

Or,  wanting  these,  from  Charlotte  Hayes  we  bring. 
Damsels  alike  adroit,  to  sport  and  sting. 

Mason.  Heroic  Epistle. 
The  stoic  and  the  libertine,  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  are 
equally  adroit  in  the  application  of  the  telescope  and  the 
quadrant. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  U. 

He  [Hobbes]  would  that  he  did  not  care  to  give,  neither 
was  he  adroit  at,  a  present  answer  to  a  serious  quaere. 

Aubrey.  Life  of  Hobbes,  vol.ii.  p.  611. 
Jlay  there  notTie  a  great  deal  in  the  "  ingenium  versatile," 
in  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  the  artist,  acquired  as  yours  has 
been,  by  repeated  acts  and  continual  practice. 

Bp.  Home.  To  Priestley,  p.  5. 

ADRY'.     See  Dry. 

Doth  a  man,  that  is  adry,  desire  1 


ADSCITl'TIOUS.  Ad-sciscere,  scitus,  to 
seek  or  inquire  after,  adjungere,  assumere,  (ut 
exponit  Festus. )  To  adjoin,  to  assume.  And  the 
word  (when  used)  is  applied  to  that  which  is  ad- 
junct, or  assumed. 

All  which  are  additional  labour,  and  take  up  much  room 
in  discourses  and  books,  and  are  performed  by  different 
authors,  upon  different  subjects,  and  in  different  kinds  of 
writing,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  methods  and  forms,  ac- 
cording to  men's  different  views  and  capacities  ;  and  many 
times  not  without  a  necessity  of  some  condescensions,  ad- 
scititious  advantages,  and  even  apphcations  to  the  passions. 
Kollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 

You  apply  to  your  hypothesis  of  an  adscititious  spirit  what 
he  [Philo]  says  concerning  this  ■nvevij.a  tfeiov,  divine  spjit 
or  soul,  infused  into  man  by  God's  breathing. 

Clarke.  Letter  lo  Dodwell 


ADVA'NCE,  t>. 

AdVA'NCE,  71. 

Adva'ncement. 
Adva'ncer. 
Avau'nce. 
Avau'ncement. 
Avau'nt,  r. 

AvAlj'NT,  n. 

Avau'nt,  adv. 
Avau'ntance. 
Avau'ntour. 
Avau'ntry. 


ADV 

Anciently  written  avonce  .- 
in  French  avancer,  avancc. 
To  bring  into  the  van  (qv.) 
In  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  van  guard  is  called  the 
vaunt  wardes,  and  in  more 
'  modern  authors,  the  vaunt 
yard. 

To  forward,  or  bring,  to 
put  forward,  into  the  front 
or  fore-ground,  the  van  or 
vantage   ground.      To   pro- 
pose, or  offer  to  notice  or  attention ;  to  promote, 
to  prefer,  to  profit. 

Chaucer  uses  the  adverb  avaunt,  forward  ;  and 
idso  the  noun  avant,  and  the  verb  avanie,  which, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  are  French,  and  mean  boast,  to 
boast.  But  this  is  a  consequential  application. 
An  avaunter  or  advatmter,  or,  he  who  avaunteth, 
vaunteth,  cometh  avaunt,  puts  himself  or  his 
deeds  forward,  obtrudes  them,  is  a  boaster.  And 
this  ajjplication  is  common  in  the  elder  writers. 
See  Vaui^t. 

Another  application  of  avaunt  is,  to  go  forward, 
to  pass  on,  to  go  on,  to  begone. 

The  luthei-  traytor  liys  sone  auanced  was  gut  [yet] "bet, 
He  gefhym  such  auancemcnt,  as  he  woMe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  312. 

He  felt  him  heuy  &  ferly  seke,  his  body  wex  alle  seere, 
His  childre  he  wild  auancc,  tille  he  o  lyue  were. 

R.Brunne,^.\S. 
Thorgh  conseile  of  som  of  hise.  refused  he  that  present, 
Thei  said,  on  other  -wise  he  salle  haf  auancemeiii. 

Id.  p.  103. 


It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance, 

As  for  to  delen  with  no  swiche  pouraille, 

But  all  with  riche  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue.     Tlic  Fn 


At  til'  ende  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  degree, 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  som  maner  thing. 

Id.     The  Wif  of  Bathes  Pruloyuc,  v.  MSo. 

For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrive. 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste  make  avant. 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 

Id.     The  Prologue.     The  Frerc. 


And  with  that  word  came  Drede  auaunt. 

Which  was  abashed,  and  in  great  fere, 

WUau  i\-.  wist  Jelousie  was  there.—/;/.  Rom.  o/  / 


nd  a  Iyer,  al  is  one 
As  tlms.    I  pose  a  woman  graunt  me 
Her  loue,  and  sayth  that  other  wol  she  nrue 
And  I  am  sworne  to  holden  it  secre 
And  after  I  tel  it  two  or  thre 
I  -vvys  I  am  auauntour  at  the  leest 
And  Iyer  eke,  for  I  breke  my  beheest.— W.  Tioijlus,  b. 

Ther  is  another  yet  of  pride, 

■\Vhiche  neuer  coude  his  wordes  hide. 

That  he  ne  wolde  hym  selfe  auaunt, 

There  maie  nothinge  his  tonge  daunt, 

That  he  ne  clappeth  as  a  heUe.—Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  thus  for  that  there  is  no  dele, 
Wherof  to  make  mine  auaunt, 
It  is  to  reason  accordaunt, 
That  I  maie  neuer,  but  I  lie, 
Of  loue  m.ake  auauntrie.—Id.    lb. 


The  French  soldiers,  which  from  their  youth  have  been 
practised  and  inured  in  feats  of  arms,  do  not  crack  or  nrf- 
vance  themselves  to  have  very  often  got  the  upper  hand  and 
mastery  of  your  new  made  and  unpractised  soldiers. 

More.     Utopia  by  Robinson,  Introd. 

In  heaue  how  higlily  soeuer  any  man  is  aduamiced,  ther- 
with  is  none  offended,  but  rather  euerye  one  (so  well  they 
loue  eche  other)  reioyseth  and  hath  his  part  in  eche  others 
aduauncement.—Sir  T.  More.     Workes,  p.  1369. 

And  though  he  nduaunled  that  he  ware  the  spoyles  of  his 
enemyes  ;  yet  wyth  those  spoiles  he  put  vppon  him  their 
euyll  maners  :  and  the  insolency  of  the  mynde,  folowed  the 
pryde  of  the  aparayle. 

Brende.     Quinliits  Curtius,  fol.  150. 


1  kept  silence,  tyll  such  tyme  as  hee 
began  to  deface  the  doinges  of  Philip  hys  father,  aduauntini/ 
the  uotable  victorj-e  at  Cheronese  to  be  his  deede. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  209. 
The  kyng  that  purposed  to  set  fonvarde  his  iourney  the 
ne.\te  daye,  made  that  night  a  solemne  banquet :  wherein 
(being  ouer  greate  an  aduaunter  of  him  selfe)  when  he  was 
chafed  with  di-inking-,  began  to  set  forth  the  actcs  that  he 
hadde  done,  in  such  sort  that  his  wordes  offended  ye  eares  of 
such  as  knew  them  to  be  true.— W.    lb. 

Wherfore    Sir  Edward  PownjTiges    accordynge    to  his 
commission,  entending  to  punishe    suche  as  haue  bene 
ayders  and  auaitncers  of  Perkyns  fooUshe  enterprice,  with 
his  whole  army,  marched  forward  agaynst  tliis  wilde  Irish- 
men.—H«K.    Ilenry  VII.  an.  11. 
Or  rather  would,  6  would  it  had  so  chaunc't, 
Tliat  you,  most  noble  sir,  had  present  beene, 
When  that  lewd  ribauld  (with  vile  lust  adimmc'l) 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  cleene. 
To  spoyle  her  daiutie  corse  so  faire  and  sheenc. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queeue,  b.  ii.  c.  1 . 

Those  that  are  advanced  by  degrees  are  less  envied  than 

those  that  are  adva?iced  suddenly.- £aco«.   Ess.   On  Envi/. 

A  cherub  tall ; 

Who  fortliwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign  ;  wliich,  full  high  advanc'd, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  mnd, 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  irablazed, 
Seraphick  arms  and  trophies.— Jlfi'Wo/i.  Par.  Lost.  h.  i. 

After  this  process 

To  give  her  the  amunt,  it  is  a  pity, 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  nil.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
.■haunt !  begone !  thou'st  set  me  on  the  rack : 
I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know  a  little.— /rf.  Othello,  Act  iii. 
Our  advanced  beliefs  are  not  to  be  built  upon  dictates,  but 
having  received  the  probable  inducements  of  truth,  we 
become  emancipated  from  testimonial  engagements,  and  are 
to  erect  upon  the  surer  base  of  reason. 

Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
More  advantageous  had  it  been  unto  truth  to  have  fallen 
into  the  endeavours  of  some  co-operating  advancers,  that 
might  have  performed  it  to  the  life,  and  added  authority 
thereto;  which  the  privacie  of  our  condition,  and  unequal 
abilities  cannot  expect.— /d.    lb.  Pref. 
Th'  advance  of  kindness  which  I  made,  was  feign'd. 
To  call  back  fleeting  love  by  jealousie. 

Drtjdcn.    All  for  Love,  Act  iv. 

Jlr.  Newton,  in  his  never  enough  to  be  admired  book,  has 

demonstrated  several  propositions,  which  are  so  many  new 

truths,  before  unknomi  to  the  world ;  and  are  farther  ad- 

vances  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
If  the  perfection  of  a  rational  creature  consists  in  acting 
according  to  reason ;  and  if  his  merit  rises  in  proportion  as 
he  advances  in  perfection :  How  can  that  state,  which  best 
secures  hira  from  acting  irrationally,  lessen  or  take  away  his 
merit  i — Karburton.    Divine  Legation,  b.  v. 

True  religion  Is  the  best  support  of  every  government, 
which,  being  founded  on  just  principles,  proposes  for  its  end 
the  joint  advancement  of  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people. — Horsleij,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

ADVA'NTAGE,  v.   \         Fr.   Advantage,    A- 
Adva'ntage,  n.  I  vantage ;  It.  Avvantagio. 

Advanta'geous.  I  Anciently  written  ^uan- 

Advant.\'geously.       \  tage,  as  in  the  French; 
Advanta'geousness.   I  and  may  be  referred  to 
Adva'ntageable.       J  the    same    origin    with 
Avancer.     Both  n.    and  v.   are   applied,  conse- 
quentially— 

To  forward,  to  prefer,  to  promote  the  interests 
of;  to  favour,  to  benefit,  to  profit. 

• The  auantage  set  so  hie. 

That  thou  may  gyue  with  right,  whan  thou  wUle  &  how. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  314. 
As  sooth  is  sayd,  elde  hath  gret  avantage. 
In  elde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage : 
Jlen  may  the  old  out-renne,  but  not  out-rede. 

Chaucer.    The  Knighles  Tate,  v.  2449. 


Bible,  1539.    1  Cor.  c.  15. 
to  "w^-nne  the  whole  worlde 
1  domage  of  hymselfe  ? 
Bible,  1551.    Lukec.V. 
Therfore  attemper  thy  courage : 
Foolhast  doth  none  auantage, 
But  ofte  it  set  a  man  behynde 
In  cause  of  loue.  and  I  finde 
By  olde  ensamples,  as  thou  shalt  here 
Toucheud  of  loue  in  this  matere. — Gowcr.     Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
For  as  the  darke  is  in  thys  matter  all  hys  auauntage :  eue 
0  is  verely  the  light  in  like  wise  myne. 

Sir  T.  More.     Workes,  ^.V3]. 


K.  John.  Within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  lier  creditor. 
And  mth  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 

Shakespeare.    K.  John.  Act  iii.  6C.  2. 

K.  Hen.  And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify, 
Augment  or  alter,  as  you  your  wisdom  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 

Id.    Henry  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Here,  perhaps. 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achiev'd 

By  sudden  onset ;  either  ^^ith  hell-lire 

To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess 

All  as  our  owti  ;  and  drive  as  we  were  driven. 

The  puny  habitants.— JI/i«OK.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Without  Christ,  it  would  be  far  from  advantaging  us 
toward  our  salvation :  for  alas  !  though  we  should  turn 
never  so  holy,  never  so  virtuous  and  reformed :  what  satis- 
faction or  recompence  could  we  make  for  oiu:  former  sins 
and  iniquities. — Cliillingworth,  Ser.  5. 

Count  all  th'  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 

Poi)c.    Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  ^. 

■Wliatever  advantages  I  obtain  by  my  o^vn  free  endea- 
vours, and  right  use  of  those  faculties  and  powers  1  have, 
I  look  upon  them  to  be  as  much  the  effects  of  God's  provi- 
dence and  government,  as  if  they  were  given  me  inmie<ii- 
ately  by  Him,  without  my  acting. 

Woltaston.    Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

The  last  property  which  qualifies  God  for  the  fittest  object 
of  our  love,  is  the  udcantageousness  of  his  to  us. 

^Boyle.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

Danger,  then. 

Urges  the  prince's  death ;  »  •  «  • 

He  dies  this  minute,  that  the  next  may  better 

Advantage  our  escapes. — Southerne.    Loyal  Brother,  Act  i. 

You  see  by  this  one  instance,  and  in"  the  course  of  your 
life  you  mil  see  by  a  million  of  instances,  of  what  use  a 
good  reputation  is,  and  how  swift  and  advantageous  a 
harbinger  it  is,  wherever  one  goes. — Chesterfield,  Let.  172. 

Some  abniptly  speak  advantageously  of  themselves,  with- 
out either  pretence  or  provocation.    'They  are  impudent. 

Id.  Let.  ICG. 


ADVE'NE,  V. 
Adve'nient. 
A'dvent. 
Adve'ntine. 
Adventi'tious. 
Adve'ntive,  n. 
Adve'ntive,  adj. 
Adve'ntual. 


Fr.  Advenir ;  It.  Avve- 
nire ;  Sp.  Adviento ;  Lat. 
Adi'enire,  (Ad-venire,)  from 
^aiveiv ;  to  come  to.  These 
compounds  have  not  come 
into  very  common  use. 

Advent  and  Adventual  are 
more  particularly  applied  to 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Adventitious,  (the  most  frequently  met  with)— 
accessory,  accidental. 

So  gret  frost  ther  com  in  .4duent,  that  men  mygte  agryse, 
Tiiat  men  mygte  bothe  ryde  &  go  in  Temese  vpe  yse. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  463. 

A  cause  considered  in  judicature  is  stUed  an  accidental 
cause  I  and  the  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever 
advenes  to  the  act  itself,  already  substantiated. 

Ayliffe.     Parcrgon. 

Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themselves,  they  are 
yet  fartlier  removed  by  adveuient  deception.  For  true  it  is, 
they  are  daily  mocked  into  error  by  subtler  devisers,  and 
have  been  expressly  deluded  by  all  professions  and  ages. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


To  him  who  is  consecrated  in  the  most  holy  mystery  of 
Regeneration,  the  perfective  Unction  of  Chrism  gives  to 
hiin  the  advc?it  ol  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By.  Taylor.  Of  Confirmation. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  adrentine  heat  be  greatly  predo- 
minant to  the  natural  heat  and  spirits  of  the  body,  it  tendeth 
to  dissolution  or  notable  alteration. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  S36. 

A  himiour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  compre- 
hended in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  is  either  innate 
or  borne  ^vith  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite. 

Burton.  Anatojny  of  Melancholy,  p.  14. 

Unto  the  first  of  these  (that  inquireth  of  the  substance  or 
natm-e  of  the  soul  or  mind),  the  considerations  of  the  origi- 
nal of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  native  or  adventive,  and  how 
far  it  is  exempted  from  laws  of  matter,  and  of  the  immor- 


The  choice  of  place  requireth  that  the  natives  be  not  so 
many,  but  that  there  may  be  elbow-room  enough  for  them, 
and  for  the  adventives  also.— Id.  Advice  to  Villiers. 

I  do  also  daily  use  one  other  collect;  as,  namely,  the 
collects  adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or  pentecostal, 
for  their  proper  seasons. — Bp,  Sanderson. 


Death's  drcMlful  a(!ici:l  is  the  mark  of  man 
And  every  thought  that  misses  it,  is  blind. 

Young,  Night  5. 
Tliy  saints  proclaim  thee  king,  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see 
Tlie  dawn  of  thy  last  adocnt,  long  dcsir'd. 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills. 
And  flee  for  safety  to  the  falling  rocks.— CoH';)cr.  Task,  b.v  i. 
To  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  an  adventiUous 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater. 

Burke.  On  Ihi-  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

ADVE'NTURE,  v.  '\       Fr.  Adventurer,  Aven- 

Adve'nture,  n.  I  tiin-r :\t.Avventurare:&'p. 

Adve'ntl'rf.r.  I  .  1  rniluriir;  Lat.  Advemre, 

Adve'nti'rol's.  f  {Ail-rniire,  adventus,  ad- 

Adve'nturously.       I  vnitiirii:i,)    to   come   to. 

Advf.'ntry.  J   See  Advene. 

Adventure,  n.  means — 

Any  thing,  that  will,  that  is  about  to,  <'onic  : 
and  now,  generally,  any  thing  coming,  or  that  has 
come  to  pa.ss :   an  accident ;  an  enterprise. 

Adventurer,  He  that  tries,  risks,  hazards,  braves, 
whatever  is  about  to  come. 

It  was  anciently  written  Auntre  and  Aventuie. 
Adventnj  is  also  found. 

Tho  he  com  out  ward  with  ys  folk,  the  enipcrour  with  stod, 

And  dredde  of  hys  hardjTiesse,  and  thougte  yt  was  not  god, 

To  do  his  l}-f  an  auntre,  and  ys  men  al  so. 

R.  Glotteeslcr,  p,  61. 

Now  is  he  in  the  see  with  saile  on  mast  vpsette. 

Toward  this  lond  thei  drouh,  to  aucnture  his  chance, 

■With  Normandes  iuouh,  of  Flandres  &  of  France. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  70. 

Ami  whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day 

I  shal  be  halden  a  daffe  or  a  cokenay  : 

I  wol  arise,  and  auntre  it  bv  my  fay. 

Chaucer.  The  Reres  Tale,  v.  4?08. 

This  lady  there  right  well  apaid, 

Me  by  tlie  hand  toke,  and  said. 

Welcome  prisoner  aduenliinis 

Right  glad  am  I  ye  haue  said  thus, 

And  for  ye  doubt  me  to  displease 

1  will  assay  to  doe  you  ease. — Id.  Dreamc. 

And  for  he  was  a  knight  aunirom. 

He  n'  olde  slepen  in  non  hous, 

But  liggen  in  his  hood.— M.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas. 

Thus  can  I  nought  my  selfe  counsaile, 

But  all  I  settc  on  aunture. 

And  am,  as  who  saith,  out  of  cure. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Whereunto  if  she  saide  that  she  myghte  not  for  feare  of 
her  husbandes  losse,  and  her  owne  peryl,  aduenture  to  kepe 
these  bookes  because  of  the  kinges  prodamacion,  he  would 
tcl  her  and  perswade  her  pli 


tlie  bookes  of  the 


scrj^jtuie  she  must  needcs  kecjir  v],  -M  ni  ;iil  ihr  ],ryncf 
pro'clamacion  to  dye  therefore.— >      /      "         i'  ,  p.  76 

And  the  Plateens  and  ailii<  .  re   wjl 

Demosthenes,  were  the  furst  that ',iii|.  i    .,  !-<■  .uxi  iiusses; 
the  poorte,  and  entred  into  it  by  the  quartier,  where  ; 
]>rcsently  is  sene  a  trophee  or  victorie  addressed  8:  set  vp. 
Nicolls.  Thucijdidcs,  fo.  1 1 


.•    He  sliow'd  much  martial  valour  in  his  place, 
Advcnt'rinn  oft  his  person  for  the  state. 

Jianiel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  npon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships 

tost  upon  the  sea :  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a 

castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adrenlures  thereof  below. 

Bacon.  Ess.  On  Truth. 

Then  let  the  former  age  with  this  content  her, 

Sl;e  brought  the  poets  forth,  but  our's  th'  adveulcr. 

B.  Jonsnn.  Epigr.  133. 
Great  club-fist  [  Alcides]  though  thy  back  and  bones  be  sore 
Still,  with  thy  former  labours,  add  one  more, 
Act  a  brave  work,  call  it  thy  last  advcntrt/. 

Id.   Viiijagc  itself. 

So  these,  the  late 

Heaven-lanished  host,  left  desart  utmost  hell 
Many  a  dark  league,  reduc'd  in  careful  w.itcli 
Round  their  metropolis ;  and  now  expecting 
Each  hour  their  great  adventurer,  from  the  sc.irth 
Of  foreign  viovlis,.— Hilton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
The  Destiny  {I  mean  that  brave  ship  whicii  lu-  [Raleigh] 
built  himself  of  that  name,  that  carrj-'d  him  thither)  is  lik 
to  prove  a  fatal  destiny  to  him,  and  to  some  of  the  rest  of 
those  gallant  adventurers.—IIowell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  4, 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  mine  adventurous  song, 
That,  with  no  middle  flight,  intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
lUJngs  unBttemptcd  yet  in  prose  or  rhime. 

Millon.  rarodise  Loii,  b.  1, 
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Boy.  Bardolfe  and  Kyni  had  tenne  times  more  valour, 
•   ♦   •  and  they  are  both  hang'd,  and  so  would  this  lie, 
if  hee  durst  steale  any  thing  aduenturausly. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii. 

Would  it  not  raise  and  inflame  any  couragee  to  see  liis 

commander  to  adrcnture  so  boldly  upon  all  hazards,  to 

endure  so  willingly  all  hardships  2~Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  42. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend. 
How  nmch  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend  ! 
Thine  is  th'  adventure :  thine  the  victory  : 
Well  has  thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee. 

Dnjden.    Palamon  and  Arcite,  b.  i. 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry. 

Graij.  Ode.  Eton  Col. 

1  sing  the  sofa :  I  who  lately  sang 

Trutli,  Hope  and  Charity,  and  touch'd  with  awe 
The  solenm  cords,  and,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
F-scaped  with  pain  from  that  advent' rous  flight. 
Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme. 


A'DVERB, 

Adve'rbial. 

ADVF.'RriAI.l 

.  Jonson,  V.  ; 


n.  '\       Fr. 

AfL: 


Task,  b.  i. 

Adverbe ;  It.  Avverbin  ,- 
Adverbio ;  Lat.  Adver- 
Sce  the  quotations  from 
Pcirt  Royal. 

ik  xiv.  25]  seemeth  not  there 


For  thys  i>   .  ; ,  rk  \ 

to  be  pu'ttf  '-  it  is 

thereofit  sivr.i'  <  I'l  ■  "uv   l  \  n.k.  of 
it  selfe.— Air  T.  .l/..r,-.    Ii;,rkes,  p.  1328. 

But  of  one  thynge  I  do  not  a  lyttle  maruele,  that  in  my 
dyscrypcion  of  a  vowe,  a  poore  aduerbe  of  negacio  shulde  so 
rauche  ofl'ende  hym.— Bale.  Apoloi/y,  fo.  28. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  without  number,  that  is  joyncd  to 
another  word  :  as 

Well-learned. 

Hee  fighteth  valiantly. 

Hee  disputeth  very  subtlely. 

B.  Jonson.    English  Grammar. 

Adjectives  compared,  when  they  are  used  adverbially, 
may  have  the  article  the  going  before.— /li.  lb. 

Adverbs  are  commoiily  described  to  be  such  kind  of  words 
as  are  for  the  most  part  adjoyned  to  verbs  to  signifie  some 
kind  of  mode  or  circumstance  belonging  either  intrinsically 
or  e.xtrinsically.— H'iJtins.  Real  Character,  T^t.ui.  c. 4. 

Because  these  particles  are  generally  joined  with  the 
verb,  in  order  to  modify  and  determine  tlie  action,  as,  He 


He  [the  cunning  man]  gives  half-looks  and  shrugs  in  his 
general  behaviour,  to  give  you  to  understand  that  you  do 
not  know  what  he  means.  He  is  also  wonderfully  adverbial 
in  his  expressions,  and  breaks  off  with  a  "perhaps"  and  a 
nod  of  the  head  upon  matters  of  the  most  indifl'erent  nature. 
Taller,  No.  191. 

Fr.  Adversiti;  It.  Avverso; 
Sp.  Adverse ;  Lat.  Advertere, 
Adversum,  {Ad-vertere,)  to 
turn  to  or  against.  The 
verb  is  obsolete.  (Sec  To 
Advert.)  The  adj.  is  ap- 
plied to— 

That  which  turns  to  or  is  turned  against,  with  a 
design  to  oppose,  resist,  contend  against :  to  that 
which  is  hostile  or  destructive  to ;  which  causes 
calamity,  misfortune,  distress:  and  hence — 

Opposing  or  opposite,  resisting,  contending, 
acting  against :  hostile,  inimical,  injurious,  cala- 
mitous. 


Be  ye  sobrc  and  wake  ye,  for  your  aduersarie  the  deuel, 
as  a  rorj'nge  lioun,  goith  about  scchinge  whom  he  schal 
Aewouie.—  Wiclif.  IPelir,  c.  5. 


Bible,  153i).  lb. 


Than  said  he  thus,  fulfilde  of  high  disdaine, 
O  cruel  Joue,  and  thou  fortune  aduerse. 
This  all  and  some,  that  falsely  haue  ye  slaine 
Creseide.— C/iaucer.   Troilus,  b.  iv. 
For  who  so  maketh  God  his  adversary. 
As  for  to  werken  any  thing  in  contrary 
Of  his  will,  certes  never  shal  he  thrve. 
Though  that  he  multiply  terme  of  his  live. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,D44. 
For  slain  is  man,  right  as  another  becst. 
And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest. 
And  hath  siknesse.  and  gret  adversite, 
And  oftentimes  gUteles  parde. 

Id.  The  Ktiightcs  Talc,  V.  1311. 
23 
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With  that  lie  pulk-lh  vp  his  head 
And  made  right  a  glad  visage. 


But  enery  ioye  hym  is  delaied. 

So  that  witliin  his  herte  atl'raied 

A  thousande  tjTne  with  one  breath. 

Wepende  he  wissheth  after  death, 

Whan  he  fortune  fynt  aduerse.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Against  which  allegations,  M.  Parsons  himself,  a  man 
known  unto  you  for  his  malignity  and  adverseness,  could 
talie  no  exceptions— 3/or/o«.  TUscharge,  p.  259. 

lie  [tlie  Lord  Jesus]  signified  lykewyse,  that  all  suche  as 
of  obstinate  mynde  dyd  persiste  in  wilful  bljTidenesse  of 
liivTuie,  sliould  when  tyme  were,  as  men  vnrecouerable  and 
without  hope  to  bee  amended,  bee  leaft  to  their  owne  foUyc, 
vnto  eternall  destruccion,  euen  when  aduersaunle  miserye 
is  immynente  and  readie  to  inuade  them. 

Udal.    Jokn,c.O. 

Whereupo  to  take  occasion  to  bring  thaduer.vatiue  [hut] 
for  thauctors  parte,  beyng  such  a  saiyng  on  that  syde  ^s  all 
christeudome  hath  euer  taught  that  no  creature  can  eate  the 
body  and  blond  of  Christ  but  only  man. 

Gardner.  Explication,  fo.  24. 


:  of  strength. 


Besides,  the  king's  nai 

Which  they  upon  the  adverse  party  \ 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

This  losse  was  so  great,  that  it  is  accounted  the  first  of 
the  three  aduerse  fortunes  which  euer  happened  to  Caesar  in 
all  his  proceedings. — Speed.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Britain,  h.fi.  c.  1. 

And  they  but  idly  talk,  upbraiding  us  with  lies. 
That  Geffray  Monmouth,  first  our  Brutus  did  devise. 
Not  heard  of  till  his  time,  our  adversary  says  ; 
^^^len  pregnantly  we  prove,  'ere  that  historian's  day?, 
A  thousand  ling'ring  years,  our  prophets  clearly  sung. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Sliakespcare.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fe.ares  and  distastes  ;  and 
adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes. 

Bacon.  Ess.  On  Adversity 

But  some  souls  we  see 

Grow  hard,  and  stiffen  with  adversity. 
Yet  these,  by  fortunes  favors  are  undone ; 
Resolv'd  into  a  baser  form  they  run. 
And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  sun. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  Panther. 

Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen, 

Impede  the  bark  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene, 

Charg'd  with  a  freight,  transcending  in  its  worth 

The  gems  of  India,  nature's  rarest  birth. 

That  flies,  like  Gabriel,  on  his  Lord's  commands, 

A  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands. — Cowper,  Charity. 

Truth  seems  to  be  considered  by  all  mankind  as  snme- 
thing  fixed,  unchangeable,  and  eternal ;  it  may  therefore  be 
thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  permanency  of  truth  is  to 
dispute  without  an  adversary. 

Beaitie.  Essay  on  Truth,  Pt.  i.  c.  1. 

Of  these  disjunctives,  some  are  simple,  some  adversative: 
simple,  as  when  we  say,  "  either  it  is  day,  or  it  is  night :" 
adversative,  when  we  say,  "  it  is  not  day,  but  it  is  night." 
Harris.  Hermes,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  adversity,  says  he, 
[Seneca]  has  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side,  anri  is  ignorant 
of  half  the  scenes  of  nature.— yiamito.  No  l-'iO. 

ADVE'RT,  V. 

Adve'rtence. 

Adve'rtency. 

Adve'rtent. 

The  difference  between  the  old  verb,  to  adv 
and  the  still  common  verb,  to  advert,  is  in  the 
application.     To  Advert,  is — 

To  turn  to,  to  regard,  to  look  at,  to  observe,  to 
attend  to,  to  consider,  to  remark  upon. 

But  in  my  inward  thought  I  can  aduert. 
And  oft  I  said  my  wit  is  dull  and  hard; 
For  with  her  beauty  thus  God  wot  I  feril 
As  doth  the  m.an  yrauished  with  sight 
^Vhen  I  beheld  her  christall  eien  so  bright. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Luue. 

'.   For  God  it  wote,  her  hartc  on  otlicr  thing  ia 
Althoug  the  body  sat  among  them  there 
Her  aduertcnee  is  alway  els  where 
For  Troilus  full  fast  her  soule  sought 
Withouten  word,  on  him  alwav  she  Uicught. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  17, 


^  Fr.  Adv 
I  Avvcrtire; 
f  Advertere, 

J  turn  to. 


Adverfir,  Avertir ;  U. 
Sp.  Advertir ;  Lat. 
{Ad-vertcre,)     to 


ADV 

labours,  may  do  in  time  and  place,  ana  so  long  as  lie  «rf- 
rerCsy  and  is  dispassionate,  so  long  as  his  instrument  is 
in  tune.— Bj).  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

God  strictly  eyes  and  obsei-ves  every  man  in  the  world, 
with  the  very  same  advertence  as  if  there  were  nothing  else 
for  him  to  observe  ;  and  certainly  there  caTinot  be  ima^^ined 

a  greater -engagement   to   advertence,   ainl    ,ii1mii :niil 

consideration,  than  this. — Hale.  Con/.  "     i 

Is  he  rich,  prosperous,  great?   yet    !,     <    i,  ilV, 

because  he  continues  humble,  watchfuL  '/  '  -  / ',  li  ^t  lie 
should  be  deceived  and  transported.— /i/.  /A. 

It  [the  Gr.  TraoaxiTw^a]  is  by  St.  Hierome  used  for  the 
"beginnings  of  sin,  when  a  sudden  thought  invades  us  with- 
out our  advertency  and  observation,  and  hath  not  brought 
forth  death  as  yet.— Bj;.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.S^s^ 

Our  low  world  is  only  one  of  those, 

■Which  the  capacious  universe  compose. 
Now  to  the  universal  whole  advert ; 
The  earth  regard,  as  of  that  whole  a  part. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  m. 

As  I  cannot  be  conscious  of  what  I  do  not  perceive,  so  I 
<do  not  perceive  that,  which  I  do  not  advert  upon.  That 
which  makes  me  feel,  makes  me  advert.  Every  instance, 
therefore,  of  consciousness  and  perception  is  attended  with 
an  act  o{ .advertence.— Wollasian.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  2. 

ADVERTI'SE,  v.  ^       Fr.     Aduertir,    Advcr- 
Adverti'sement,      iiissement.     See  Advert. 
Adverti'ser.  I      To   turn   the   mind  or 

Adve'rtising.  J  attention   to ;    to  call   or 

direct  the  attention  to ;  to  give  notice,  or  in- 
formation, or  intelligence,  of;  to  inform,  to  warn. 

And  now  beholde,  I  go  vnto  my  people :  come  therfore 
and  I  will  aduertise  the,  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thv 
folke  I  the  later  dayes.— Bible,  1539.  Numeri,  c.  24. 

"WTien  the  lordes  of  Brytayne  sawe  and  consyderyd  the 
great  multytude  of  Saxons,  and  theyr  dayly  repayre  into  this 
lande,  they  assebled  them  togyder,  and  shewed  to  the  kynge 
the  incomienyence  and  ieopardy  that  might  ensue  to  hym 
and  Ids  lande,  by  reason  of  the  great  power  of  thyse 
etraugers,  and  aduertysed  hym  in  aduoydyng  of  gretter 
daunger,  to  expelle  &  put  theym  out  of  his  realme,  or  the 
more  parte  of  theim.—Fabya7i,  c.  83. 

And  when  they  heare  it,  [they]  harken  it  but  as  they 
woulde  an  idle  tale,  rather  for  a  pastyme,  or  for  the  maner 
sake,  then  for  anye  substancial  entent  and  purpose  to  folowe 
good  aduerlisment,  and  take  anye  fruite  therebv. 

Sir  T.  More.   Wo'r/ics,  p.  1232. 

Gard.  The  king  is  so  advertized  of  your  guilt. 
He'll  by  no  means  admit  you  to  his  presence. 

Lord  Cromwell,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
Duke.  Your  friar  is  now  your  prince  :  as  I  was  then 
Advertizing,  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attornied  at  your  service. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.for  Meas.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Tab.  Let  me  advertize  you ; 

Your  daughter  Audrey  met  I  on  the  way, 
With  Justice  Bramble  in  her  company  ; 
"VVlio  means  to  carry  her  to  Pancras-church.^ 

J3.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  iii. 

Then,  as  a  cunning  prince  that  useth  spies. 
If  they  return  no  news,  doth  nothing  know  ; 
But  if  they  make  advertisement  of  lies. 
The  prince's  counsels  all  awry  do  go. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  32. 

It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  those  who  had  trusted  Willis 
so  much,  and  who  thought  him  faithful  in  all  respects,  to 
believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  black  a  treachery  :  so 
Morland's  advertisement  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to 
create  jealousy.— B/irMC*.  Own  Time,  b.  i. 

The  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  style 
which  he  makes  use  of.  He  is  to  mention  "the  universal 
esteem,  or  general  reputation,"  of  things  that  were  never 
heard  ot.— Tatter,  No.  224. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gaz'd  upon  a  while. 
Then  advertized,  and  auctioneer'd  away. 

Cowper.    Tu-il:,  h.  iv. 

ADVI'SE,  v.  \       ¥\: Adviser,  Avis€r:\t.ABvi- 

Advi'ce,  n.  sare ;   Sp.  Avisar.      To  advise 

Advi's.\i!Le.  is    usually    derived   from    the 

Advi'sedly.  Bar.   Latin  Advisare,   (q.  d.), 

Advi'.sedness.   I  to  see  to,  to  look  to.     Juniui, 

Anvi'sEFUL.       /"suspects    (and    is    confirmed 

Anvi'sEMENT.       by    Wachter)    that    Advisare 

Advi'ser.  is   from  the    Ger.    Wisen,   to 

Advi'sing.  show,  instruct,  direct ;  and  tl: 

Advi'so.  )  ancient   mode   of  writing  the 

word  viz.  aw/s,  confirms  this  etymology.      It  "is  the 

A.  S.  and  English  Wis-a7i,  wise ,-  to  wisse,  to  wist, 

Our  application  of  the  word  is  this— 
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To  look,  listen,  or  attend  to,  with  care,  caution, 
prudence ;  to  consult,  to  deliberate,  to  counsel, 
to  inform,  to  warn,  to  admonish.     See  Avize. 

He  avisede  the  ost  suithe  wel,  &  thoru  Gode's  grace, 

He  hopede  winne  a  day  the  maistrie  of  the  place. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  558. 

The  erchbischop  of  Walis  seide  ys  auys, 

"  Sire,"  he  seide,  "  gef  ther  ys  any  mon  so  wys, 

"  That  beste  red  can  ther  of  rede,  Merlyn  that  ys." 

Id.  p.  144. 

Of  werre  &  of  bataile  he  was  fidle  auise. 

R.  Br  mine,  p.  168. 

Ten  schippcs  wer  dryuen,  thorgh  iUe  auisement. 

Id.  p.  148. 

Senek  among  his  other  wordes  wise 

Saith,  that  a  man  ought  him  right  wel  avise, 

.To  whom  he  yeveth  his  lond  or  his  catel. 

And  sith  I  ought  avisen  me  right  wel. 

To  whom  I  yeve  my  good  away  fro  me, 

Wel  more  I  ought  avisen  me,  parde. 

To  whom  I  yeve  my  body :  for  abvay 

I  warne  you  wel  it  is  no  ehildes  play 

To  take  a  wif  without  avisement. 

Chaucer.     The  Marchanles  Tate,  v.  9398. 

And  also  that  he  be  right  ware. 

In  what  maner  he  ledeth  his  chare, 

That  he  mistake  not  his  gate, 

But  vpon  auisement  algate 

He  shuld  beare  a  siker  eie.' — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  mayre  than  abasshed  with  that  questyon,  besoughte 
the  kynge  that  he  myght  comon  with  his  bretherne  the 
aldermen,  and  he  shulde  shewe  vnto  hym  liis  and  theyr 
oppynyons,  but  ye  kynge  sayd  he  wold  here  his  aduyce  with- 
out more  counsayl.— Fa%aM.  Hen.  III.  an.  46. 

■Wlian  there  cometh  somtyme  a  mostruouse  best  to  the 
town,  we  renne,  and  are  glad  to  paie  some  money  to  haue  a 
sight  thereof:  but  I  feare,  if  me  would  loke  vpo  them  self 
aduisedly ;  thei  shoulde  see  a  more  monstrouse  best  nerer 
home.— Sir  r.  ilf ore.  JKortes,  p.  11. 

Who  so  gladly  halseth  the  golden  meane, 
Voide  of  daungers  advis'dly  hath  his  home 
Not  with  lothsome  muck,  as  a  den  uncleane, 
Nor  palace  like,  whereat  disdain  may  glome. 

Surrey.  Praise  of  Meane  Estate. 

Amonge  the  proude  there  is  euer  stryfe,  but  amonge  those 
that  do  all  thynges  with  aduysement,  there  is  wysdome. 

Bible,  1539.  Prouerbcs,  c.  13. 
Rigour  is  now  gone  to  bed. 
And  Advice,  mth  scrupulous  head. 
Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. — Milton.  Comiis. 
You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er  ; 
You  were  advis'd  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars  :  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Ant. I  dare  be  bound  again. 

My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Id.  Mer.  of  Venice,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

AVhether  to  confess  to  a  priest  be  an  adviseable  discipline, 
and  a  good  instance,  instrument,  and  ministery  of  repent- 
ance, and  may  serve  many  good  ends  in  the  church,  and  to 
the  souls  of  needing  persons,  it  is  no  part  of  the  question. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  s.  16. 

In  the  meane  time  the  Britaines,  that  after  flight  had 
again  recouered  head,  and  in  their  assemblies  aduisedly 
considered  their  imminent  dangers,  concluded  their  sub- 
mission for  the  safest  remedy. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Gt.  Britain,  b.vi.  c.I. 

And  herewithal  turning  about,  he  wakes, 
Lab'ring  in  spirit,  troubl'd  with  this  strange  sight. 
And  mus'd  awhile,  waking  advisement  takes. 
Of  what  had  pass'd  in  sleep,  in  silent  iiifflit. 

Bur.  '.    <  i:.n    .  1..  i. 

The  person  who  pretends  to  flffi/oj',  ' !  .  hucu- 

lar,  exercise  a  superiority  over  us,  ;ii!  ^lier 

reason  for  it,  but  that,  in  comparing  ''■•  '''•"<  lui"  e;i,  he 
thinks  us  defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  our  luiderstnnd- 
ing.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  nothing  so  diflicult  as  the 
art  of  making  advice  agreeable. — Spectator,  No.  512. 

Wiile  thin!- 
tender  tluii  t!i,.ir..i,l  ,  In  111 

in  ami i        rare  it  belongeth,  in  prescribing 

conenri  tilings,  to  proceed  with   all  just 

adiiscdih  ...     >'  '!<'■ !     V.  Judgment  in  one  View. 

Here,  free  from  court-compliances  he  [K.  Charles]  walks, 
And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks ; 
How  peaceful  olive  may  his  temples  shade, 
For  mending  laws,  and  for  restoring  trade. 

Waller.  St.  James's  Park. 

The  end  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  advice,  is  full  of  de- 
light 1  but  wherever  a  speaker,  and  a  hearer  of  it  is,  there 
dangers  Mde.—Sir  fV.  Jtinet,  Hitiiadeaa. 
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dragged  continually  "to  perdition;  but  may  every  man  of 
virtue  enjoy  all  prosperity  ;  and  may  every  boy  delight  in 
pleasing  and  useful  instruction! — SirW.  Jones.  Hitdpadesa. 

ADULA'TION,  n.  >      Fr.    Adidation,    Adula- 
A'dulatory.  )  loire ;     It.  Adulare ;     Sp. 

Adular ;  Lat.  Adidatio,  from  Adulari.  Vossius 
has  a  variety  of  conjectures :  it  is  perhaps  from 
aSuAiJoi,  Doiice  pro  i;5i/\ifa),  from  tjSus,  suavis, 
sweet ;  HSuAifai  (says  Vossius)  valet  idem  ac 
riSoXoyai,  sive,  byssinis  ae  snavibu.i  verbis  utor. 
"  To  use  well  placed  words  of  glozing  courtesy." 
To  gloze,  to  Hatter,  to  give  unmerited  or  ex- 
cessive respect,  approbation,  or  applause. 

And  if  thou  be  glad  of  daliaunce 

Men  well  deme  it  desolution, 

And  call  faire  speaehe  adulacion. 

Yet  let  hem  speak,  and  trust  right  well  this, 

A  wicked  tonge  wol  alway  deme  amis. 

Cliaucer.  A  Ballad  of  Good  Counsail. 

When  hee  came  to  man's  estate,  hee  exercised  feates  of 
knightehood,  hee  loued  discipline,  and  hated  adulacion. 

Golden  Booke,  e.  14. 

There  he  beheld  how  humbly  diligent 

New  adulation  was,  to  be  at  hand  ; 

How  ready  falsehood  stept ;  how  nimbly  went 

Base  pick-thank  flattery,  and  prevents  command. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 


Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver;  and 

adulation  is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  kings. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Lest  the  foundation  of  the  king's  exclusive  legal  title 
should  pass  for  a  mere  rant  of  adulatory  freedom,  tlic 
political  divine  proceeds  dogmatically  to  assert,  that  by  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  the  people  of  England  have 
acquired  three  fundamental  rights. — Id.  lb. 

A'DULT,  ?j.  "\       Fr.  Adulte;    It.  Adulto ;    Sp. 


LT,  71.  ^ 

r,  adj.     V  . 

FED.  J    . 


Adu'lt,  adj.     V  Adulto ;  Lat.  Adultus,  past  part,  of 
A'dulted.       J  Adolescere,  (Ad-olescere,)  grov/n 
up  to.     Adolere  proprie  est  crescere.    (  Voss. ) 
One  who  is  grown  up — to  manhood  or  maturity. 

Fvrst  soche  persons,  being  now  adulte,  that  is  to  say 

passed  thei  childehode,  as  wel  in  manors  as  in  yeres,  if,  &c. 

Elyot.  The  Governour,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Now  that  we  are  not  only  adulted,  but  antient  Christians, 
I  believe  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  we  can  send  up  to 
Heaven,  is  pr.iyer  and  praise ;  and  that  sermons  are  not  so 
essential  as  either  of  them  to  the  true  practice  of  dev 


Tell,  b. : 


.6.  Let.  32. 


The  earth,  by  these  applauded  schools  'tis  said, 
This  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred  : 
Who,  grown  adult,  (so  chance,  it  seems,  enjoined) 
Did  male  and  female  propagate  their  kind. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  vi. 

His  province  should  be  to  superintend  the  moral  and 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  slaves,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  adult  negroes,  and  to  take  par- 
ticular care  that  all  the  negro  children  are  taught  to  read. 
Portcus.  On  the  Civilization  of  Negroe  Slaves. 

So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult, 
Witness  its  insignificant  result. 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 

Cowper.  Co7iversation. 

ADU'LTER,  J).     ^        Vr.  AduUrer ;  It.  Adul- 

Adu'lterate,  I).  terare;  &\>.  Adultcrar ;  Lat. 

Adu'lterate,  adj.       Adulterure.    Adidterer  and 

Adultera'tion.  Adulteress   are   so    called, 

Adu'lterer.  I  because    the    former   bc- 

Adu'lteress.  (  takes  himself  to  another 

Adl'lterine.  woman  (ad  alteram),  and 

Adu'lterou s.  the  latter  to  another  man 

Adu'lteroi'slv.  (adalterum.)     Festus. 

Adu'ltery.  J       In  our  elder  writers,  the 

words  are  written  ad-  or  a-voutrie,  -voutrer,  -vou- 

iresse.     The  old  English  words  are,  spousebreach, 

spousebreaker,  wedlock-breaking.    The  examples 

furnish  the  explanation. 

Adulterate,  adulteraiicn  and  adulterine,  are  ap- 
plied, consequentially,  to — 

That  which  changes  to  another,  but  a  worse 
state  or  condition  ;  which  destroys  the  integrity, 
which  sullies  the  purity. 

And  I  seve  to  you  that  every  man  that  leveth  his  vyU  out 
teke  cause  of  fornicacioun,  makith  hir  to  do  leecherie,  and 
ho  that  weddith  the  forsaken  wyf  doth  avoiotrie. 

Willi/.  Mali.  0.  8. 
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That  if  ghe  ben  out  of  chastisyng,  whos  parteneris  ben 
gUe  alle  madd,  than  no  gho  ben  auouteris  Sc  not  sones. 
(Lat.  Nothi.  Mod.  Ver.  Bastards.)— Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  12. 

Avoutria,  in  Latine,  is  for  to  saye,  approaching  of  AKo/ftcr 
mannes  bedde,  thurgh  whiclie  tho,  that 
Hcshe,  abandon  hir  bodies  to  other  persons. 


Cliau 


The  Pers: 


Talc. 


Therefore  seiug  the  punislnucnt  of  aduoutry  is  a  nieate 
that  a  me  can  not  cliew,  let  euery  man  consydre  by  hym 
selfe,  how  lothe  another  man  would  be  therof,  and  let  him 
not  touche  another  mas  wyfe,  so  shal  his  also  not  be  medled 
wilhall. — Couerdalc.  Christen  Stale  of  Matrynwrnje,  p.  38. 

Yf  a  maried  ma  hriiige  a  mortal  accusacio  upo  another 
man,  for  anyc  fyithy  acte  that  he  shuld  haue  comitted  witli 
his  wife,  and  couinceth  him  tlierof,  the  same  aduouterrr 
shal  with  the  swerdo  be  punished  vnto  death,  according  to 
yc  seutece  of  the  lawes  imperiall.— Id.  lb.  p.  30. 

For  besj'des  that  the  aduoutresse  altereth  the  inheritauce, 
and  with  false  prorayses,  &  shamefull  disceat  withdraweth 
and  stealeth  it  fro  the  right  heires,  she  ladeth  first  her  honest 
pnore  husbade  with  great  shame,  great  trauaile,  labour, 
sorow  &  paine,  in  that  he  is  faine  to  bring  \y  those  aduou- 
teious  children,  which  are  not  his  ovine.— Jd.  lb.  p.  -12. 

But  if  it  be  determined  by  iudgement  that  our  mariago 
[Hen.  VIII.  and  Queen  Catherine,]  was  against  Goddes  law, 
and  clerely  voyde,  then  1  shall  not  oncly  sorowe  the  depart- 


chaunce,  that 

haue  so  long  Uucd  in  adultnj  to  Goddes  great  displeasure, 

aud  haue  no  true  heyre  of  my  body  to  inherite  this  realme. 

Hall.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  20. 

It  was  in  that  poynt  like  vnto  the  church  yl  the  Jewes 
had  aga)'nst  the  coming  of  Christ,  infected  by  many  false 
folke  wi  false  doctrin,  &  the  scripture  adulterate  and  viciate 
with  false  gloses  and  wronge  exposicions. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  G36. 

■\Vherfore  he  wrote  louyngly  vnto  hym,  that  he  should 
vtterly  leaue  of  any  further  to  folowe  the  newe  attempted 
enterprise  aduertisyng  him  and  protesting  openly,  that  the 
vsurping  and  wrongfuU  ivitholding  of  an  other  mans  po.s- 
session,  was  not  so  vyle  and  slaunderous,  as  the  defyling  of 
a  pure  and  cleane  bed,  and  adulterously  keping  the  wife  of 
his  Christian  brother —G'a/<o«.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

If  an  alchymist  should  shew  me  bra.'is  coloured  like  gold, 
and  made  ponderous,  and  so  adnllerated  that  it  would 
endure  tile  touchstone  for  a  long  while,  the  deception  is, 
because  there  is  a  pretence  of  improper  accidents. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  tUe  Real  Presence,  s.  10. 

In  the  blossom  of  my  youth. 

When  my  first  tire  knew  no  aduH'rate  incense. 
Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter,  but  my  fondness. 

Massinger.  Very  Woman,  Activ. 


Bacon.  Xutural  Hist.  §  (9S. 
A  knaue  apothecary,  that  administers  the  physick,  and 
makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite  harme,  by  his  old  ob- 
solete doses,  adulterine  druggs,  bad  mixture,  &c. 

Burton.  Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  360. 
For  as  adulterine  metals  retain  the  lustre  and  colour  of 
gold,  but  not  the  value ;  so  flattery,  in  imitation  of  friend- 
ship, takes  the  face  and  outside  of  it,  tlie  delicious  part. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2J. 
The  present  war  has  so   adulterated  our  tongue  witli 
strange  words,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  our 
great-grandfathers  to  know  what  his  posterity  have  been 
doing,  were  he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a  modern  news- 
paper.— Spectator,  No.  65. 

Deraocritus  and  his  comrade,  Leucippus,  need  not  be  envied 
the  glory  of  being  reputed  the  flr.st  inventors  or  founders  of 
the  atomical  philosophy,  atheiited  and  adulterated. 

Cudworth.  Intell.  System,  p.  17. 

We  have  well  proved,  that  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
were  not  the  first  inventors,  but  only  the  depravers  and 
adulterators  of  the  atomical  philosophy. — Id.  lb. 

Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began  ? 
Think  on  whose  faith  the  adult' rous  youth  rely'd; 
Who  promis'd,  who  procur'd  the  Spartan  bride  ? 

Dnjden.   Virgil,  b.  x. 

Senates  seem 

Conven'd  for  purposes  of  empire  less 
Than  to  release  th*  adultress  from  her  bond. 
Th'  adultress  I  what  a  theme  for  angry  verse ! 
What  provocation  to  th'  indignant  heart, 
That  feels  for  injur'd  loiK.—Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

Custom,  habit,  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  a  thousand  other 
causes,  confound,  adulterate,  and  change  our  palates. 

Burlie.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

ADU'MBRATE,  r.  I   Vr.Adombrer,  \L  Adorn- 
Adhmbra'tion.  )  brure ;    Lat.  Adumbrare, 

{Ad-umbra,)  to  shade. 

To  shadovF  out ;  a  description  or  delineation ; 

and,  consequentiaUy,  to  describe  or  delineate. 
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Alexander  ralsoned  with  him  [Apelles]  of  lines,  adum- 
brations, proportions,  and  other  like  thinges  perteining  to 
imagery,  whiche  the  paynter  a  l5i:el  whyles  sulTering,  at  tho 
last  said  to  the  kynge,  with  countenance  all  smylynge, 
Seest  thou,  noble  prynce,  howe  the  boye  that  gryndeth  my 
colours  dothe  laughe  the  to  scorne  ? 

Elyot.  The  Governon;  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

That  may  serve  for  a  second  proof  of  the  proposition,  that 

if  for  all,  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  not  feasible,  it  must 

remain  so  for  ever;  an  adumbration  thereof  you  may  see 

set  down,  Ileb.  x.  comparing  the  16th  with  the  26th  verse.    | 

Hammond,   li'orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  572.  Ser.  2. 

We  may  observe  in  the  creatures  of  a  subordinate  rank  to 
us,  how  the  more  inferiour  and  ignoble  bear  somewhat  of 
the  image  of  the  superiour,  a  kind  of  shadow  or  adumbra- 
tion of  those  perfections  tliat  in  the  superiour  are  more 
perfect,  not  only  by  a  gradually,  but  specifically  diflering  I 
perfection.— ifa/e.  Origination  of  Mankind,  y.  \6. 

The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  adumbra-  I 

/ton ;  and  in  the  noblest  parts  of  Jewish  types,  we  finde  tlie 

cherubims  shadowing  the  mercy  seat.  j 

Brown.  Cyrus  Garden,  c.  l.  I 

Heaven  is  designed  for  our  reward,  as  well  as  rescue ;  and 
therefore  is  adumbrated  by  all  those  positive  excellencies 
which  can  endear  or  recommend.— Decff^  of  Piety.  I 

By  the  pulpit  arc  adumbrated  the  writings  of  our  modern 
saints  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  have  spuritualized  and 
refined  them,  from  the  dvoss  and  grossness  of  sense  and 
human  reason.— 5ifi/(.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Introd.  p.  27. 

We  must  be  cautious,  that,  in  making  the  comparison, 
■we  mistake  not  a  liideously  distorted  picture  for  a  flattered 
likeness— a  disfigured  for  an  embellished  copy ;  lest  we  be 
inadvertently  and  insensibly  reconciled  to  the  impure  and 
blasphemous  fictions  of  idolatry— to  her  obscene  and  savage 
rites,  as  nothing  worse  than  elegant  adumbrations  of  sacred 
truth  in  significant  allegory.— /fow/cy,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

ADUNA'TION.  Lat.  Adumtio,  {Ad-wuin, 
to  one. ) 

A  collecting,  gathering  into  one. 

Heresie,  or  blasphemy,  may  creep  in  without  possibility  of 
prevention :  hath  no  external  forms  to  entertain  tlie  fancy 
of  the  more  common  spirits;  nor  any  allurement  to  jicr- 
swade  and  entice  its  adversaries :  nor  any  means  of  aduna- 
lion  and  uniformity  amongst  its  confidents. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  Pref. 

The  conjunction  of  persons  in  spiritual  bands,  in  the  same 
faith,  and  the  same  hope,  and  the  union  of  them  in  tlie  same 
mystical  head,  is  an  adunation  nearer  to  identity  then  those 
instances  between  parents  and  children,  which  are  oiiely 
cemented  by  the  actions  of  nature  as  it  is  of  distinct  con- 
sideration from  the  spirit. 

Id.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  §  13. 

ADU'NCITY.  >    >4d-«ncM«,  crooked,  or  hooked. 

Aou'NQtE.  j  Crookedness,  bent  so  as  to 
hold  like  a  hook. 

Parrots  have  an  adunque  Va.— Bacon.  Xal.  Hist.  §  238. 

The  uduncity  of  the  pounces  and  beaks  of  the  hawks,  is 
the  cause  of  the  great  and  habitual  immorality  of  those 
animals.— Po^jc.    Martinus  Scrib. 

A'DVOCATE,  t;.  ^         Fr.  Adoocat,    Avocat ; 

A'dvocate,  n.  I  It.  Avvocato;  Sp.Ahogar; 

A'dvoc.\cv.  \  hat.  Advocatus ;  past  part. 

A'dvocateship.       f  of  Advocare,    (Ad-vocare,) 

A'dvocatess.  I  to  call  to. 

Advoca'tion.  j  An  advocate  is  one  called 
to  give  his  advice,  assistance,  patronage ;  to  give 
the  aid  of  his  talents  and  knowledge,  particularly 
in  pleading  a  cause  at  law. 

Advocacies  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  a  call  or 
summons  to  answer  an  accusation. 

lis  the 


fadi; 


but  if  ony  man  synneth,  we  han  an  adcocat  anenti 

:,  and  he  is  the  forgifnusse  for  oure  synn 

M'klif  \Juhn 


aduvcale  wyth  the 
father  Jesus  Christ  the  ryghteous,  &  he  it  is  yl  obteyncth 
grace  for  oure  syaaes.— Bible,  1530.  lb. 
O  thou  that  art  so  faire  and  ful  of  grace, 
Be  tliou  min  advocat  in  that  high  place, 
Thcr  as  withouten  ende  is  songe  Osanne, 
Thou  Christes  mother,  doughter  dere  of  Anne. 

Chaueer.  The  Second  Nonnes  Talc,  v.  15,536. 


him  selfe,  that 


After  it  had  been  advocated,  and  mov'd  for  by  some 
honourable  and  learned  gentlemen  of  the  house,  to  be  call'd 
a  combination  of  libelling  separatists,  and  the  advocates 
thereof  to  be  branded  for  incendiaries ;  whether  this  appeach 


not  the  judgment  and  approbation  of  the  parlament,  I  leavo 
to  equal  arbiters. 

Milton.   Upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence,  fe. 

Dor.  They  have  alleg'd 

As  much  to  wake  your  sleeping  mercy.  Sir, 

As  all  the  advocates  of  France  can  plead 

In  his  defence.— Beaum.SfFletch.  Lover's  Progress,  Act  v. 

Christ  is  not  [says  Antonnius,  arch-bishop  of  Florence.] 
our  advocate  alone,  but  a  judge :  and  since  the  just  is  scarce 
secure,  how  shall  a  sinner  go  to  hiin,  as  to  an  advocate  ? 
Therefore  God  hath  provided  us  of  an  advocatess,  who  is 
gentle,  and  sweet,  in  whom  nothing  that  is  sharji  is  to  be 
found. — Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  s.  &. 

Pru.  Leave  your  advocateship. 
Except  that  we  shall  call  you  Orator  Fly, 
And  send  you  down  to  the  dresser,  and  the  dishes. 

B.  Jonson.  New  Inn,  Act  ii. 


Will  any  man  be  content  to  be  that  abject  from  God,  that 
loathed,  refuse,  reprobated  creature,  such  an  one  that  all  the 
_prayers  of  all  the  saints  on  earth,  intercessions  and  suflragcs 
of  martyrs  and  angels  in  heaven,  yea,  tlic  very  gapin;^ 
wounds  and  vocal  blond  of  fh.ri-t  iinn.,  th"  cross,  I  shall 
add,  the  minutely  admcnti  -:  n;'  n.  -  :. .  .  ifui  of  tliat 
glorifiedSaviour  at  the  riglii  i  ■  ■  ..'  :  '  .  cannot  help 
to  any  tolerable  reception  :i  I  ' 

//./„/,,.      '     I!"  /■/   .  -."l.iv.  p.  50C. 

The  mysteriousness  of  Chrisfs  priesthood,  the  perfection 
of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  unity  of  it,  Christ's  advocation  and 
intercession  for  us  in  heaven,  might  very  well  be  accounted 
traditions,  before  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
admitted  for  canonical. 

Bp.  Taylor.   Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  s.  8. 


Ileljing  on  my  knowledge  in  the  laws ; 
And  I  as  boldly  undertook  the  cause. 

Drydcn.  Epil.  to  Maiden  Queen. 
Of  advocates,  or  (as  we  generally  call  them)  counsel,  there 
arc  two  species  or  degrees,  barristers  and  sergeants. 

Blackslotte.  Com.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
He  therefore  himself  sees  no  middle  tei-m  whatsoever,  and 
therefore  prefers  of  what  he  sees  the  individual ;  this  is  the 
only  tiling  distinct  and  sensible  that  has  been  advocated. 

Burke.  Reform  of  Representation. 


ADU'RE.  ^      Fr.  Adttste;    It.  Adusto ;    Sp. 
Adu'st.         \  Adusto ;    ho-t.  Adurere,  Adusluia, 
Adu'sted.     Y {Ad-urere,)  to  h\xrn. 
Adu'stion.  )       To  burn  up,  to  heat,  to  scorch, 
to  parch,  wither,  or  dry,  to  harden. 

Raufe,  the  byshop  of  Chichestre  than  stode  vp  lyke  a  praty 
man,  and  rebuked  the  kynge  for  takynge  that  .lyb'ute,  whycii 
lyke  an  adust  concyenced  hjiiocryte  he  called  the  fyne  of 
fornycacyon.— .Bk/c.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  althoughe,  that,  to  touche  and  se  them  wythoute,  and 
throughe  the  bodyes ;  they  were  not  exceadinge  hotte  nor 
pale,  but  thair  skynne  was  as  redde  colour  adusted,  full  of 
a  lytic  thynne  Waynes.— A'ico«.  Thucydides,  fol.57. 


If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold 
and  dry,  so  that  it  be  more  than  thi-  ]."■'.}  i~  h  i:  ;i  Ir  ta 
bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered  ami '':  '     .     '       tlie 

other  [unnatural],  if  it  be  depraved,  v:i  i  i.nii 

that  other  melancholy  of  clioler  adusl.  •     i     .,,  ,  |,,n- 

duceth  the  like  eflTects,  and  is,  as  Moni      ,!    ,  ii  it 

come  by  adnstion  of  humors,  most  part  b.ut  and  thy. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  34. 

High  in  front  advane'd, 

The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd. 
Fierce  as  a  comet,  which  with  toiTid  heat. 
And  vapour,  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime. 

Milton.  Pafadise.  Lost,  b.  xii. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars,  and  warlike  things, 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 
Then  black  buUs  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 

Drydcn.  Cock  and  Fox. 

In  shirt  of  hair,  and  weeds  of  canvass  dress'd. 
Girt  -with  a  bell  rope  that  the  pope  has  bless'd, 
Adust  with  stripes  told  out  for  every  crime, 
And  sore  tormented,  long  before  his  time. 

Cowper.  Tiuth. 

jE'DILE.  Lat.  JEdilis,  from  ^des,  a  building. 
See  the  quotation  from  Holland. 

JEdilcs,  certaine  inferiour  magistrates  in  Rome.  This 
name  they  tooke  of  the  charge  they  had  of  temples,  chappels, 
and  oratories.— ifofiaiid.  Livy.  Explanation  of  Words. 

On  the  20th  January  (a.m.  697),  Clodius  w.ns  chosen 
trdile,  without  any  opposition,  so  that  Cicero  began  once 
more  to  put  himself  upon  his  guard,  from  the  certain  expec- 
tation of  a  furious  cedilcship. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  §  6, 


AFF 

AERONA'UT.  >      From  the  Greek  anp,  the 

Aerona'utics.     )  air,  and  favrris,  a  sailor. 

One  who  sails  through,  soars  through  the  air. 

The  words  are  common  in  the  narratives  of  the 

exploits  and  disasters  of  these  adventurers. 

.aiSTUA'TION.     See  Estuation. 

AFA'R,  or  Far,  (qv  )     A.  S.  Far-an,  to  fare, 
logo. 
Gone ;  moved  to  a  distance ;  remote,  distant. 

And  the  pupplican  stood  afer :  and  wolde  not  reise  hise 
yghen  to  heuene,  but  smoot  his  breste  and  seyde ;  God  be 
mersj-ful  to  me  synner. —  IVicUf.  Lick.  c.  18. 

And  ys  publyca  stondyng  a  farre  of,  ivolde  not  lyfte  vp 
hys  eyes  to  heauen,  but  smote  vpon  hys  biest  sajnnge :  God 
be  mercyfuU  to  me  a  synner.— £i6?e,  1539.  Il>. 

And  for  to  telle  it  more  pleine 

These  olde  philosophers  seyne, 

That  Orhis,  whiche  I  spake  of  er, 

Is  that,  ivhiche  wo,  fro  therthe  a  ferre 

Beholde,  and  firmament  it  calle, 

In  whiche  the  sterres  stonden  all. — Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  ^ii. 

Did  her  perfections  call  me  on  to  gaze, 

Then  like,  then  lo^-e,  and  now  would  they  amaze  ; 

Or  was  she  gracious  ufar  oft",  but  near, 

A  terror?  or  is  all  this  but  my  fear?— .B.  Jonson.  Eleg.  35. 

For  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 

And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 

As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cry'd  for  aid, 

And  filled  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Drydcn.     Theod.  S,-  Honoria. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  ! 

Beaiiie.  Minstrel. 

A'FFABLE,  arf;.  ^       Yv.  Affable ;   It.  Affabile,- 
I  Sp.  Afabk;  Lat.  Affabilis, 


I  vius   a1 


!,  to  speak.)     Ob- 


A'ffableness. 

Affabi'lity 

A'ffably.  J  vius   atque  expositus  qui- 

busdam  affari  volentibus.     (Junius. ) 

That  maybe  spoken  to,  accosted,  or  addressed; 
and,  therefore,  gentle,  courteous,  conciliating.  See 
the  quotation  from  the  Governour. 

ntle,  and 


Affahilitie  is  of  a  wonderful!  efEcacie  or  power  in  pro- 
curyng  loue.  And  it  is  in  sondry  wyse,  but  moste  proprely, 
vhere  a  man  is  facyle  or  easye  to  be  spoken  vnto.  It  is  also 
,  speketh  courteysely  with  a  swete  speche  or 
,  wherwith  the  herers  (as  it  were  with  a  dcly- 
cate  odour)  be  refreshed,  and  alured  to  loue  him,  in  whom 
is  this  moste  delectable  qualytie. 

Elyot.  The  Gorermiir,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Say,  goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael, 
The  affable  arch-angel,  had  forewarn'd 
Adam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostacy,  by  what  befel  in  heaven 
To  those  apostates. — Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

He  [the  Christian]  is  neither  too  austere  in  his  retu'edness ; 
nor  too  good  cheap  in  his  sociableness  :  hut  carries  so  even 
an  hand,  that  his  discreet  affabteness  may  be  free  from  con- 
tempt ;  and  that  he  may  win  his  people  with  a  loving  conver- 
sation.—.B;;.  Hall.  The  Christian,  s.  6. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  Sir, 
That  hearing  of  her  beautie  and  her  ivit, 
Her  affability  and  bashfull  modestie  : 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  milde  behaviour. 
Am  bold  to  show  myselfe  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  hotise.— Shakes.  Tarn,  of  the  S.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Euy.  She  sighs  and  says,  forsooth,  and  cries,  heighho ; 
She'll  take  ill  words  o'  tli'  steward,  and  the  servants. 
Yet  answer  affabh/  and  modestly : 
Things,  Sir,  not  usual  with  her. 

£eaum.  ^  Fletch.  Martial  Maid,  Act  iii. 

_  This  led  him  [Charles]  to  a  grave,  reserved  deportment, 

m  which  he  forgot  the  civilities  and  the  affability  that  the 

nation  naturally  loved,  to  which  they  had  been  long  accus- 

,    tomei.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  i. 

j  Distinguished  as  he  [Euphrates,  the  philosopher]  is  by 
)  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  he  is  no  less  so  by  his  polite 
1    and  affable  address.— Melmath.  Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  10. 

I        AFFA'IR,  n.     Fr.  Afaire,  Affaire,  (tout  ce  qui 
!    est  i  faire.  Menage)  ;     It.  Affare,  (qui  a  ete  fait 
!    d'adfacere.  Id. ). 
I       That  which  is  to  do  ;   to  be  done  ;    a  matter  or 

thing,   doing,   done,  managed,  conducted,  trans- 
.   acted,  settled.     Afare,  Chaucer,  (in  the  original 

strepdus),  Skinner  thinks  may  be  A/ear :  it  seems 


mean  Ado. 
For  th'  beth  raeny 


mjTie  affet 
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But  what  desirest  thou  of  fortune,  with  so  greate  nfare  ? 
(tanto  strepitu.) — Chaucer.  Boccius.  De  Consol.  b.  ii. 

No  man  that  warreth,  entangleth  hym  self  witli  the 
affaires  of  this  life,  because  he  wolde  plea'se  him  that  hathe 
cliosen  hym  to  be  a  souldier. — Geneva  Bible.  2  Tim.  ii.  4. 

And  certainly  I  am  aliashed  that  among  wise  men  so  highe 
affaires  should  be  so  soone  and  sodaynly  concluded  and 
detemiined. — Golden  Boke,  c.  12. 

Cips.  I  liave  eyes  upon  him,  and  his  affaires  come  to  me 
on  the  wind :  wher  is  he  now  » 

Shakespeare.  Ant.  ^  Cleop.  Act  iii.  sc.  6 

They  teach  her  to  recede,  or  to  debate, 

AVlthtoys  oflove,  to  mix  a/ai'rs  of  state.— Prioc.  Solomon. 
Could  chance 

Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 

One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan. 

Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 

Contingence  might  alann  him,  and  disturb. 

The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

AFFA'IT,  v.  Fr.  Affaider.  Used  by  R.  of 
Gloucester  as  we  use' Defeat.  Used  by  Piers 
Plouhman  and  Gower,  in  a  consequent  applica- 
tion— 

To  tame,  to  make  subservient  to,  to  subdue. 

Tho  the  kyng  hem  adde  afayted  so,  that  hyi  ne  kepte 


Hue  sholde  unsywe  hure  smok.  and  sette  ther  an  heire 
To  afaiten  hure  Hesche  that  fers  was  to  sjTine. 

Piers  Plovhman.  p.  8?. 
My  father  ye  shall  well  heleue 
The  yonge  whelpe,  which  is  affaited 
Hath  not  his  maister  better  awaited 
To  couche. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
And  eche  of  them  his  tyme  awaiteth. 
And  eche  of  them  his  tale  affaiteth, 
AU  to  deceiue  an  innocent, 
■\Vliiche  well  not  be  of  her  assent.- /</.  lb.  b.  ii. 

AFFA'MISH,  J).  >      Fr.   Affamer ;      It.   Affa- 
Affa'mishment.  ymare;  Lat.  Fame.i.     See  Fa- 
mine. 

To  starve  with  hunger. 
But  th'  only  image  of  that  heavenly  ray, 
Whereof  some  glance  doth  in  mine  eye  remajTie, 
Of  which  beholding  the  idea  playne, 
Through  contemplation  of  my  purest  part. 
With  light  thereof  I  doe  myself  sustayne, 
And  thereon  feed  my  love-affamisht  hurt.— Spenser,  Son.SG. 
What  can  be  more  unjust,  than  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to 
raise  himself,  by  the  affamishing  of  others  ?     Neitlier  can  it 
serve  his  turn  to  say,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  multitude 
of  buyers  may  be  the  cause  of  a  dearth. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  i.  c.  5. 
[Christ  was]  carried  into  the  wilderness— for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  tyranny,  for  the  horrour  of  the  place,  for  the 
affamishment  of  his  body,  kc.—Id.  Coniemplations,  b.  iv. 

AFFE'AR.  v.  See  To  Fear.  Afeard,  now 
considered  a  vulgarism,  was  anciently  as  common 
as  Afraid  is  at  present,  and  was  variously  written : 
Aferde,  afered,  afeard,  aferd.  It  has  no  etymo- 
logical connexion  with  Afraid,  (qv.) 

A  gret  ok  he  wolde  breide  a  doun,  as  it  asmal  gerde  were. 
And  here  forth  in  his  bond,  that  folc  forte  a  fere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  22. 
The  stones  stondeth  ther  so  grete,  no  more  ne  mowe  be, 
Euene  vp  rjgt  &  swythe  bye,  that  wonder  it  is  to  see  : 
And  other  liggeth  h5'e  aboue,  that  a  mon  may  be  of  a  ferd. 
That  vche  mon  woudre  may  how  heo  were  lirst  a  rered. 

Id.  p.  7. 
To  Joppyn  whan  he  cam,  the  Soudan  was  not  there. 
The  flom  (river)  the  Soudan  nam,  Richaid  forto  affere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  187. 
Thauh  ge  come  by  fore  kjTiges.  and  clerkes  of  the  lawe 
Beeth  nat  a  ferd  of  that  folke.  for  ich  shal  geve  gow  tonge 
Connynge  and  clergie.  to  conclude  hem  aUe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  198. 
AVith  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd  ; 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 

Chaucer.  Prologue.  The  Sompnour. 
Ther  as  by  aventiu-e  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  bush,  that  no  man  might  him  se 
For  sore  afered  of  his  deth  was  he. 

Id.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  I52I. 
This  wif  was  not  aferde  ne  affraide. 
But  boldely  she  saide,  and  that  anon ; 
Mary  I  detie  that  false  monk  Dan  John, 
I  kepe  not  of  his  tokenes  never  a  del. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,329. 
A  foole,  where  was  thyne  herte  tho 
Whan  thou  thy  worthie  ladie  sie? 
Were  thou  afered  of  hir  eie  ? 

For  of  hir  honde  there  is  no  dreade.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
31 
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Chin  as  woolly  a'!  the  peach. 
And  his  lip  should  kissing  teach. 
Till  he  cherish'd  too  much  beard, 
And  made  love  or  me  afeard. 

B.  Jonson.  Her  Man  described 

AFFE'ER,  V.  ~\       Fr.  Affcurer,  is  to  appraise, 

Affe'erer.        Vto  set  or  affix  a  price,  or  tax: 

Affe'erme.nt.  ^  and   an   Affeeror    (Law    Lat. 

Afferator)  was  one  who  fixed  the  amount  of  the 

tax   or   amercement  upon  oath ;    and  the  verb, 

Affeurer,  may  have  been  formed  upon  Affier  (to 

afi-y)— 

To  assure,  affirm,  affix. 

Macdtiffp.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country, 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodnesse  dare  not  check  thee  :  wear  you  thy  wrongs, 
The  title  is  affear'd.— Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

"Which  method  of  liquidating  the  amercement  to  a  pre- 
cise sum,  was  usually  performed  in  the  superior  courts  by 
the  assessment  or  affeerment  of  the  coroner,  a  sworn  officer 
chosen  by  the  neighbourhood. — Blackstone.  Com.  b.  iv.  c.  29. 

In  the  court  leet  and  court  baron  it  is  still  performed  by 
affcernrs,  or  suitors  sworn  to  affeere,  that  is,  tax  and  mode- 
rate the  general  amercement  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  otfence  and  the  oflender, — Id.  lb. 


Fr.  Affecter;  It.  Affet- 
tare,-  Sp.  Afectar ;  Lat. 
Affection,  past  part,  of 
Afficere,    Aff'eclare,     (Ad- 

facere,)    to    make    to    or 

'towai-ds. 

To  aci  or  operate  upon, 

'  so  as  to  make  to  or  towards ; 
to  influence,  or  tend  to ; 
either  literally  or  meta- 
phorically. To  act  to- 
wards,— the  attainment  of; 
to  aim  at ;  to  pretend  to ; 
to  assume  ;  to  arrogate  ; 
to  incline  ;    to  influence  ;    to 


AFFE'CT,  r. 

Affe'ct,  71. 

Affecta'tiox. 

Affe'cted. 

Affe'ctedly. 

Afpe'ction. 

Affe'ctionate. 

Affe'ctionatel' 

Affe'ctioned. 

Affe'cti.vgness. 

Affe'ctive. 

Affe'cter. 

Affe'ctuous. 

Affe'ctuously. 
to  lean  towards ; 
ilispose. 

The  \erb,  to  affect ;  the  derivatives,  affcctatinn, 
affected,  affectedly,  are  (and  formerly  affection  and 
affectioned  were)  particularly  applied  to  the  as- 
sumption and  ostentatious  display  of  deceitful 
appearances  ;  and,  consequentially,  applied  to  de- 
note — 

Hypocrisy  or  false  pretence;  self-conceit;  self- 
sufficiency. 

To  act  towards, — the  excitement  of  any  sensa- 
tion,  pas.sion,  or  emotion ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
move,  raise,  or  excite,  any  feeling,  sensation, 
passion,  or  emotion — 

The  noun,  affection  (and  so  formerly  affectation)  ; 
the  derivatives,  affectioned,  affectionate,  affection~ 
ately,  are  particularly  applied  to — 

The  kind,  tender,  benevolent  feelings :  as  love, 
good- will,  or  benevolence ;  friendly  regard,  zealous 
attachment. 

Affectuous  and  effectuous  were  formerly  used,  as 
we  now  use  both  effectual  and  affectionate. 

To  that  soUempnite  com  lordes  of  renoun 

That  weddyng  for  to  se,  for  gret  affectioun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  162. 

Men  schulen  be  louj-nge  hemsilff,  coueitouse,  high  o 
berynge,  proude,  blasfemeris ;  not  obedient  to  iadir  and 
modir,  unkynde,  cursid,  withouten  affeccioun. 

Wiclif.  2  Timo.  c.  3. 

Thus  can  she  maken  hie  and  low 

Whan  they  from  richesse  arne  throw 

Fully  to  knowen  without  were 

Frend  of  affect,  and  frend  of  chore.- CAaacer.  Rom.o/B, 

Fill  lusty  was  the  wether  and  benigne, 

For  which  the  foules  again  the  sonne  shene. 

What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene, 

Fill  loude  songen  hir  affections. 

Id.  TheSquieres  Tale,  v.  10,370. 

An  eye,  whose  judgment  none  affect  could  blinde, 

Frendes  to  allure,  and  foes  to  reconcile ; 

Whose  persing  looke  did  represent  a  minde 

With  vertue  fraught,  reposed,  voyd  of  gile. 

Surrey.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 

It  signifieth  cr)-ste,  vnto  aU  men  desyering  to  vnderstand 
prophecies  euer  to  sende  some  that  will  teche  hi  that  is  so 
minded  towerdes  God  as  was  daniel  affected  towerds  cryste 
&  his  aungel  when  this  vision  shuld  be  declared. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8, 

Tlie  text  saith  that  Antioch-us  shall  consult  the  forsakera 
and  trarterouse  transgressors  of  the  lawe  which  were  yo 
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blsshopes  with  their  afiinite  agectinge.  and  prouokingaiitioc. 
to  robbe  and  defyle  the  temple  witli  images  and  haithen 
rytes. — Jviye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel^  c.  11. 

Be  mery  with  the  that  are  mery.  Wepe  also  with  them 
yt  wepe.     Be  of  lyke  ageccyon  one  towardes  another. 

Bible,  1539.  Rom.  c.  12. 

But  though  a  man  cannot  haue  .-my  wille  at  al  in  that 
thing  whereof  he  hath  vtterlye  nothing  knowen  nor  heard 
tell  of,  nor  had  ymaginacion  in  hys  niynde,  nor  any  thyng 
thought  vpon  :  yet  when  the  minde  with  diners  reasons  and 
argumentes  is  once  moued  of  a  matter,  the  wille  as  it  hap- 
peth  of  other  occasions  at  the  time  to  be  well  or  euill  affec- 
tionate, so  may  geue  it  selfe  in  to  the  consent  and  agreement 
of  the  tone  syde  or  of  the  tother,  yea  S:  that  sometyme  on 
that  syde  for  affection,  vpo  whiche  syde  he  seeth  leaste 
parte  of  hys  witte  and  reason.— Sir  T.  More.  Wurkes,  p.  584. 

Thus  being  affectioned  towarde  you,  our  good  will  was  to 
naue  dealt  vnto  you,  not  the  gospel  of  God  onely,  but  also 
our  owne  soules,  because  ye  were  dere  vnto  vs. 

Geneva  Bible.  1  Tkessal.  ii.  8. 

The  councel  of  Nice,  as  it  is  alleged  by  somme  in  Greeke, 
plainely  forebiddeth  vs  to  be  basely  affectioned,  or  bent 
towarde  the  breade,  and  wine,  which  are  sette  before  vs. 

Jewel.  Dejence  of  the  Apologia;,  p.  281. 

The  duke  of  Brabande,  named  Antony,  a  man  of  great 
polycy  and  ivysedome,  forecastyng  ye  great  shedyng  ofJ 
Cristen  mannys  bloode,  with  many  other  inconuenyencys 
lykely  to  haue  ensuyd  of  this  variaunce  atwene  tlieyse  ii 
dukis,  made  such  affectuouse  labour,  yi  with  great  dyifycute 
he  nacyfyed  them  agayn  for  that  tyme. 

^    ■*  Fabyan.  Car.  f'll.  an.  27. 

The  quene  put  all  her  confydence  in  God,  to  whome  both 
she  and  scynt  Remigeus  prayed  so  affcctuously  that  the 
cliilde  was  restoryd  vnto  perfyte  hclth.— /d.  lb.  c.  97. 

Incorporal  it  [light]  cannot  be,  because  it  sometime  affectelh 
the  siglit  uf  the  eye  with  offence. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1.  §  7. 

Albeit  he  trusted  the  Englishmen  well  inough,  yet  being 
borne  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  seas,  he  was  affeelionated  to 
the  people  of  those  prouinces  there  subiect  vnto  him. 

Holinshed,  Chron.  The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  b.  ii.  c.  id. 

Whereof  she  now  more  glad,  than  sorry  earst. 

All  over  come  with  infinite  affect 

For  his  exceeding  courtesic  that  pearc't 

Her  stubborne  heart  with  inward  deepe  effect. 

Before  his  feet  her  seKe  she  did  project. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

'Tis  most  true, 

That  musing  meditation  most  affects 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  desart  cell, 

Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  hiids. 

Milton.  Comus. 

Affectation  is  the  greatest  enemy,  both  of  doing  well,  and 
good  acceptance  of  what  is  done. 

Bp.  Hall.  Medilalions,  Con.  1,  No.  8C. 

Tliere  are  or  should  be  bonds  of  affectation,  bonds  of 
mutual  respects  and  reciprocal  duties  betwixt  man  and 
wife,  and  these  must  hold  firm  notwithstanding  any  local 
separation. — Id.  Cases  of  Conscience,  I)ec.  4.  c.  3. 

How  apt  parents  are  to  make  use  of  this  lawful  authority 
in  matching  their  children  for  their  ovra  worldly  advantage, 
contrary  to  their  affections  and  disposition,  we  have  too 
lamentable  experience  every  day.— Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

Then  gan  the  Palmer  thus  :  "  Most  wretched  man, 

That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend ; 

In  their  beginning  they  are  weake  and  wan. 

But  soon,  through  suffrance  grow  to  fearful  end  ; 

WTiiles  they  are  weake,  betimes  with  them  contend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

To  shew  thee 

How  infinite  my  love  is,  even  my  mother 

Shall  be  thy  prisoner,  the  day  you're  without  hazard  ; 

For  I  beheld  your  danger  like  a  lover, 

A  just  affccter  of  thy  faith. 

Bcaum.  ^  Fletch.  Bnnduca,  Act  iii. 

The  mouse  made  answer ;  Why  enquires  my  friend  ? 
For  what  so  well,  know  men  and  deities. 
And  all  the  wing'd  affecters  of  the  skies  ? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Batracho. 

Profit  is  therefore  so  much  afferlcd  and  pursued,  because 
it  is,  or  doth  seem,  apt  to  procure  or  promote  some  good 
desirable  to  ui.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ker.  2. 

Affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what 
should  be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  ac- 
companies what  is  natural. — Locke.  On  Education. 

There  affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  4. 

Many  that  were  well  affected  to  the  church,  but  that  made 
conscience  of  subscribing  to  a  book  that  tliey  bad  not  seen, 
left  their  benefices  on  that  very  account. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  ii.  an.  I6GI 


Some  indeed  have  been  so  affectedly  vain,  as  to  counter- 
feit immortality,  and  to  have  stoln  their  de.ath  in  a  hope  to  be 
esteemed  immortal.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  e.  10. 

He  loves  you  too,  with  such  an  holy  fire, 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire  : 
Our  vow'd  affections,  both  have  often  tried, 
Nor  any  love  but  yours,  could  ours  divide. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcile. 

He  [Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester]  was  a  judicious  and  grave 
preacher,  more  instructive  than  affective ;  and  a  man  of  a 
spotless  life,  and  of  an  excellent  temper. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  iv.  an.  168G. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to 
make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

O,  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  past ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets  ; 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  affect 
To  understand,  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 

Cowper.  Task.  b.  iii. 

It  is  not  meant,  that  we  should  be  affectedly  forward  in 
talking  of  our  religion  ;  but.  whenever  we  are  called  to  do 
so,  unaffectedly  own  it,  and  stand  byit. — Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.3. 

Those  expectations  of  mine  seem  now  so  well  grounded, 
that  my  disappointment,  and  consequently  my  anger,  will 
be  so  much  the  greater  if  they  fail ;  but,  as  things  stand 
now,  I  am  most  uffectionalely  and  tenderly  yours. 

Cliesterfield,  Let.  150. 

This  passage  carries  such  a  lively  affectingness  ■with  it 
that  I  well  remember  the  impression  which  it  made  upon 
my  mind,  when  I  last  read  it,  and  nearly  half  a  century 
ago.— Il'hitaker.  On  Gibbon,  p.  104. 

Affection  is  applicable  to  an  unpleasant  as  well  as  a  pleasant 

state  of  the  mind,  when  impressed  by  any  object  or  quality. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1.  §  1. 

Wlien  we  remark  that  a  person  has  an  affectionate  heart, 
we  mean  to  applaud  his  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
best  affections,  of  a  social  and  relative  nature.— /d.  /*. 


Search.  Light  of  1 
AFFEI'GN.    i.e.    feigned;    invented;    falsely 
ascribed. 

He  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  be  witnesse  of  his  utter  de- 
testation of  those  errors  which  are  ni.aliciously  uffained  to 
him.— //n«.     Clirislian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  §  10. 


AFFE'SE.     See  Pheese. 
AFFI'E, 


FFI'E,  V.  '\  Fr. 
Affy'.  V  Sp.  Aj 
'Fi'.\NCE.  J  give  fa 


Affier;  It.  D'aJfidare  ; 
Afianzar,  {fideni  dure,)  to 
Affi'.\nce.  )  give  faith. 
To  give,  place,  or  repose  faith,  trust,  or  credit ; 
to  trust,  credit,  or  rely  upon :  the  more  common 
word  now  is,  to  cnnfide. 

To  bind  or  pledge  to  the  faithful  performance 
of: —particularly  applied  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract :  to  betroth. 


Wherfor  he  tham  hight,  if  thei  to  Inf  wild  drawe. 
The  cnroune  at  his  niyght  to  maynten  ivitli  lawe, 
iV  that  he  so  suld  tiie  barons  liad  affiance. 
His  kastels  thei  him  golde,  with  alk  tlie  purtcnance. 


She  is  Fortune  vereiy 

In  whom  no  man  should  affy. 
Nor  in  her  yefts  haue;!a!/nrc 
She  is  so  ful  of  variaunce.— CAaucer.  Rom.  of  R. 


Ne  shal  I  never,  for  to  gon  to  helle, 
Bewrey  o  word  of  thing  that  ye  me  t 
Nought  for  no  cosinage,  ne  alliance, 


Tale, 


13,070. 


She  parseuoryd  knelynge  at  his  feete,  &  sayde,  that  by 
Goddys  purueyaunce  she  [Joan  of  Arc]  was  taught  that  he 
was  hir  very  soueraygne  prynce  &  none  other.  Wierfore 
ye  kynge  and  all  his  lordes  had  in  hyr  y«  more  affyannce, 
that  by  hyr  the  lande  shulde  be  relenyd,  which  at  that  daye 
was  in  passynge  mysery. — Fabian.  Car.  VIII.  an.  1422. 

If  it  be  so  presumptuous  a  matter  to  put  affiance  in  the 
merites  of  Christe,  what  is  it  then,  to  put  agtance  in  our 
owne  merites.—  Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apeloyic,  p.  70. 

All  bounteous  offers  freely  they  embrace, 
And,  to  conclude,  all  ceremonies  past. 
The  prince  affles  fair  Philip  at  the  last. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars. 
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ilar.  As  there  coires  light  from  heauen,  and  worib  63 
breath, 
As  there  is  sence  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianced  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  T.  8C.  1. 

At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  meanes  I  wrought, 
That  I  that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  wonne ; 
Accord  of  friends,  consent  of  parents  sought. 
Affiance  made,  my  happinesse  begonne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  li.  c.  4. 

Trust  and  reliance  on  God  is  our  duty  and  privilege. 
Every  being  has  a  necessary  dependance  on  him  for  its  sub- 
sistence ;  but  man  of  all  the  visible  creatures  is  onlv  capable 
lit  affiance  in  him.— Bates.  On  llie  Existence  of  God. 

AFFl'LE,  tJ.  )      Fr.  AJfiler ;  It.  AffilAre .-   Sp. 
or  Afi'le.       )  Afilar.     See  File. 
To  rub,  to  imoothen  (by  rubbing),  to  polish  or 
refine. 

For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  must  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge. 
To  winne'silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude  : 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

Cliaucer.  Prol.  The  Ptrdnnert. 

For  whan  he  hath  his  tonge  afiled 
With  softe  speche,  and  with  lesynge. 
Forthwith  his  false  pitous  lokynge 
lie  woldc  make  a  wom.an  weene 


AFFI'NED,part.  >      Vr.Affiniti:   \t.  Affinita ; 

Affi'nity.  )  Sp.  Afnidad;    Lat.  Affini- 

tus,  Affinis,  (Ad-fiiis.)     See  Fine. 

That  which  bounds,  terminates,  ends;  that 
which  surrounds  or  incloses  within  bounds :  in- 
cludes, concludes. 

The  kindred  of  man  and  wife  are  called  Affines, 
or  said  to  be  in  affitiit//,  because  two  families  are 
united  by  the  marriage ;  and  the  one  has  ap- 
proached adfinem — alterius  cognationis. 

Affinity  is  applied  generally  to — 

Relationship,  alliance,  connexion,  resembJance, 
similarity. 

For  I  am  sure  that  Fryth  and  al  his  felowes,  with  at  the 
friendes  that  are  of  thejT  affinili,  shal  neither  be  able  to 
quenche  and  put  out  that  faith.— 5irr.  More.  Workes,  p.  903. 


Jago.  Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourselfe, 
Wliether  I,  in  any  just  terme,  am  affin'd 
To  lone  the  Moore  I— Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  I 

The  king  [Henry  VI.]  unto  a  fatal  match  is  led 
With  Rayner's  daughter,  king  of  Sicily, 
VTiom  with  unlucky  stars  he  married ; 
For  by  the  means  of  this  affinity 
Was  lost  all  that  his  father  conquered. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  r. 

Some  have  thought  its  [Cameleon]  name  not  unsuitable- 
unto  its  nature ;  the  nomination  in  Greek  is  a  little  lion, 
not  so  much  for  the  resemblance  of  shape,  as  affinity  of 
condition.— .Brou'B.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

Wien  I  consider  the  affinity  bet^Yixt  sleep  and  death, 
whose  image  it  is.  I  cannot  but  think  it  unlikely  this  life- 
should  be  design'd  for  our  happiness,  since  not  to  loso- 
almost  half  of  it  were  an  infelicity. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Refiections,  §  2.  Med.  G. 

Every  one  who  ha.s  been  long  in  Italy  knows  very  well, 
that  the  cadences  in  the  recitative  bear  a  remote  affinity  to 
the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Spectator,  No.  29-. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eagle  and  the  carcass  was  a  prover- 
bial image  among  the  people  of  the  East,  expressing  things 
inseparably  connected  by  nataral  affinities  and  sympathies. 
Ilorsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

AFFI'RM,  r.  ^       Vt.  Aflirmer ;  li.  Afftr- 

Affi'rmable.  mare;   Sp.Afrmari  Lat. 

Affi'rmance.  Afprmare,    \Ad-firmare,) 

Affirma'tion.  I  to  give  support,  or  sccu- 

Affi'rmative,  n.       |  rity.      See  Firm. 
Affi'rmative,  adj.  To  strengthen,  to  as- 

Affi'rmatively.  sure,  and,  as  we  now  say, 

Affi'rmer.  J  to  confirm;  to  ratify,  to 

establish  ;  to  speak  or  pronounce^rm/y,  resolutely; 

to  declare  or  assert  confidently. 


A  F  F 

And  take  this  for  a  gunorall  reule,  that  every  coiiseil  that 

is  affermed  so  strongly,  tliat  it  may  not  be  chaun^ed  for  no 

condition  that  may  betide,  I  say  iliat  thilke  conseil  is  wiclced. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Dougliter,  stint  thin  hevinesse  ; 

Among  the  goddes  higlie  it  is  affermcJ, 

And  by  eterne  ivord  written  and  confcrmed, 

Tliou  Shalt  be  wedded  unto  on  of  the, 

That  han  for  thee  so  mochel  care  and  wo. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  2350. 

Parde  euery  conceipte  of  euery  reasonable  creature,  other- 
wise wil  not  graunt:  will  in  affirmatife  with  not  willing  by 
no  waie  show  accord.^M.  The  Test,  of  Loue. 

To  appease  the  multytude,  the  kynge  toke  the  childe  in 
his  armys,  and  so  bare  hym  into  the  place  of  the  assemble 
of  the  people,  and  there  shewed  vnto  theym,  w'  affirmaunce  of 
great  othes,  that  his  entent  was  oonly  for  the  wele  of  the 
childe  and  for  defence  of  his  countre. — Fabyan,  c.  18G. 

And  for  a  more  vehement  affyrmacyon  he  doubleth  his 
owue  wordes  sayenge,  he  that  liere  hath  not  receyued  for- 
geuenesse  of  his  synnes,  he  shall  not  be  there,  he  shall  not 
surelye  be  there  :  he  meaneth  that  he  shall  neuer  come  to 
heaue,  which  here  hath  not  his  remission. 

Johan  Fryth.  An  Answere  vnto  my  Lordeof  Rochcstre,  k.2. 

Yet  is  it  not  euen  so,  so  fieble  as  his  owne.  where  he 
argueth  in  the  negatiue,  as  I  lay  the  sample  for  thaffyr- 
matiue.—Sir  T.  More.     Workes,  p.  1131. 

Believing  it  the  word  of  God,  he  must  of  necessity  believe 
it  true  :  and  if  he  believe  it  true,  he  must  believe  it  contains 
all  necessary  direction  to  eternal  happiness,  because  it 
affirms  it  self  to  do  so. — Chillingu'orlh.  Relig.  of  Protestants. 

Those  attributes  and  conceptions  that  were  applicable  and 
afftrmahte  of  him  when  present,  are  now  affirmable  and 
applicable  to  him  though  past.— /Tn/,-.  Oriy.  o/jl/on*.  p.l04. 

The  common  opinion  of  the  Oestridge,  struthiocamelus  or 
sparrow  camel,  conceives  that  it  digesteth  iron,  and  this  is 
coniirraed  by  the  aif.rmaiions  of  many. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

The  rule, 
and  precept: 

to  you,  do  ye  even  so."  But  this  aj/innative  precept  implies 
the  negative,  that  so  much  celebrated  rule  of  righteousness 
and  justice  :  "  That  which  ye  would  not  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  not  to  them." — Hale.  Contemp.  Matt.  vii.  12. 

They  tell  you,  it  is  as  gross  a  paradox  to  hold  there  are  no 
antipodes,  and  that  the  negative  is  now  as  absurd  as  the 
affirmative  seemed  at  fiist.— Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 

The  reason  of  man  hath  not  such  restraint ;  concluding 
not  onely  affirmatively  but  negatively  ;  not  onely  affirming 
there  is  no  magnitude  beyond  the  last  heavens,  but  also 
denying  there  Is  any  vacuity  witliin  them. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

All  our  'affirmations  are  only  in  concrete,  which  is  the 
pffiirming,  not  one  abstract  idea  to  be  another,  but  one  ab- 
stract idea  to  be  joined  to  another. 

.  Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

An  affirmative  proposition  is  when  the  idea  of  the  predi- 
cate is  supposed  to  agree  to  the  idea  of  the  subject,  and  is 
,omed  to  it  by  the  word  is,  or  are,  which  is  the  copula ;  as. 
All  men  are  sinners. — Walls.  Logick,  pt.ii.  s.  2. 

If  one  writer  shall  affirm  that  virtue  added  to  faith  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  christian,  and  another  shall  as  zealously 
deny  this  proposition,  they  seem  to  differ  widely  in  words, 
and  yet  perhaps  they  may  both  really  agree  in  sentiment : 
If  by  the  word  vii-tue,  the  affirmer  intends  our  whole  duty 
to  God  and  man  ;  and  the  denier  by  the  word  virtue  means 
only  courage,  or  at  most  our  duty  toward  our  neighbour, 
without  including  in  the  idea  of  it  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God.— W.  lb.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  gener.allv  th.at  reason  is  not  a 
judge  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  I  do  maintain,  that  there 
are  certain  points  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  schemes  of  Providence,  upon  which  reason  is  dumb  and 
revelation  is  explicit. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

The  magna  charta  of  King  John  was  connected  with  an- 
other positive  charter  from  Henry  I.,  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  nothing  more  than  a  jz-nffirmance  of  the  still 
more  ancient  standing  law  of  the  kingdom. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Becululion. 

AFFI'X,  i;.    ^         ¥r.  Afficher ;     It.  Affigere ; 

Affi'x,  n.        V  Sp.    Afixar  ;       Lat.    AJfixuvi, 

Affi'.xion,  n.  J  past  part,  of  Affiyere,  {Ad- 
fiijere,)  to  fasten  to.      See  Fix. 

To  fasten,  join,  or  unite  closely,  or  fastly ;  inse- 
parably :  to  attach  to,  to  connect  with. 
For  there  be  men,  whiche  other  wise 
Right  onely  for  the  couetise, 
Of  that  thei  seen  a  woman  riche, 

There  wol  thei  all  her  loue  affich'e.—Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  v. 
The  royal  maid  woxe  inly  wondrous  glad. 
To  hear  her  love  so  higlily  magnifyde ; 
And  .oyd  that  ever  she  affixed  had 
Her  hart  on  knight  so  goodly  glorifyde. 
However  finely  she  it  faind  to  hyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  iii.  e.  2. 


guage,  cah'd  to  this  day  the  Syriac— i/u(ic//,  b.  ii.  Let.  CO. 

Sixe  severall  times  do  we  find  that  Christ  shed  his  blood; 
his  circumcision,  in  his  agonie,  in  his  crowning,  in  his 
scourgin",  in  his  affixion,  in  liis  transfixion. 

£p.  Hall.  Ser.  Gal.  ii.  20. 

We  see  two  sorts  of  wliite  butterflies  fastening  their  eggs 
to  cabbage-leaves,  because  they  are  fit  aliment  for  the  cater- 
pillars that  come  of  them  ;  whereas,  should  they  affix  them 
to  the  leaves  of  a  plant  improper  for  their  food,  such  cater- 
pillars must  needs  be  \ost.— Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

In  my  possession  is  a  remarkable  piece,  which  so  many 
circumstances  affix  to  the  history  of  this  prince  [Hen.  VI.], 
that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  it  designed  for  him,  though 
I  imagine  it  was  painted  after  his  death. 

U'ulpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painling.  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

A  F  F  M'  f  ■  T,  r .  ^  Fr.  Affliger ;  It.  Affliggere ; 
Affli'ctf.dnf.ss.  I  Sp.Ajiigir;  Lut.  Afflictum, 
Affli'ction.  Vpast  };>!irt.  of  A  ffligere,  (Ad- 
Affli'ctive.  I  fligere,)  to  dash  against.  See 
Affli'ctively.  )  Conflict. 
To  strike  against  with  violence ;  to  break,  to 

shatter  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  pain ;  to  distress ; 

to  cause  sorrow  or  calamity  ;  to  grieve  greatly. 


Perkyn  Warbeck  then  beyng    in  Flaiinder.%  had  taken 


great  i 


for 


was  espied  and  openly  knowen,  and  also  that  kyng  Henry 
had  afflicted  and  punished  diuerse  of  his  confederates  and 
alyes,  and  thereby  [he  was]  in  despaire  of  all  the  ayde  and 
succour  that  was  to  hym  proniysed  and  ,-ippoyncted. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  11. 

For  as  Salamon  sayth.    The  hope  that  is  dilTerred  and 
delaied,  paincth  aud  affiicteth  the  soule. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1080. 


2Cov.  c.  1. 
Shed  thy  faire  beames  into  my  feeble  eyije, 
And  raise  my  thoughts,  too  humble,  and  too  vile. 
To  think  of  that  too  glorious  tj'pe  of  thine. 
The  argument  of  mine  affiicied  stile. 

Spenser.  Introd.  to  Faerie  Quecne. 

Thou  art  deceived,  if  thou  thinkest  God  delights  in  tlie 
misery  and  ajlictedness  of  his  creature. 

Bp.  Hall.  Balm  ofGilead,  c,  2.  s.  G. 

Wliat !  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heaven's  affiicling  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  »  'J'liis  hell  tlien  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds. — Millou.   Par.  Lost,  b.  ii. 

(7/0.  I  do  remcmher  now  :  henceforth  I'lc  beare 
.■Ifflicti'in,  till  it  do  crv  out  it  selt'e 
Enough,  enough,  and  dye  — iAa.U'.s.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

If  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  affiictions  of  others, 
it  shews  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded 
itself  when  it  gives  the  balm. — Bacon.  Ess.  On  Goodness. 

He  that  cures  his  sin  by  any  instruments,  by  externijl, 
or  interiour  and  spiritual  remedies,  is  penitent,  though  his 
dyet  be  not  ascetick,  and  afflictive,  or  hi.-i  lodging  hard,  or 
his  sorrow  bursting  out  into  tears,  or  his  expressions  pas- 
sionate and  dolorous. — Taylor.  Gl.  Exemp.  pt.ii.  §11. 

The  fallen  angels,  having  acted  their  first  part  in  heaven, 
are  made  sharply  miserable  by  transition,  and  more  afflic- 
tivelykel  the  contrary  state  of  hell.— iroifn.  Clirist.Mor.x.2. 

The  evils  in  this  life  afflict  men  more  or  less  according  as 
the  soul  is  fortified  with  considerations  proper  to  support  us 
under  them. — Tiltotson.   Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

It  is  implied,  and  intended  to  be  inferred,  that  there  are 
many  just  and  good,  wise  and  useful  ends;  upon  account 
of  which,  God  permits  so  many  affiictions  to  fall  upon  man- 
kind ;  and  the  consideration  therefore  of  which,  (so  far  as 
we  can  discover  them  in  this  present  dark  and  imperfect 
state,)  ought  to  teach  us  patience  and  chearful  resignation 
to  the  divine  will.— C/arAc.   Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  96. 

From  evil,  that  is,  principally,  from  sin  or  evil  moral  and 
spiritual ;  the  onely  evil,  simply  and  in  its  own  nature  such  ; 
and  the  root  of  nil  otiier  evil ;  from  that,  and  conse- 
quently from  all  mischief  (evil,  natural,  and  temporal; 
or  evil  penal  and  affiictive,)  which  may  grow  upon,  or  sprout 
from  thence.— .Bnrrow.   An  Expos,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fair  Fancy  wept,  and  echoing  sighs  confess'd 
A  fixt  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast. 
Not  with  more  grief  the  afflicted  swains  appear, 
■When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year.' 

Collin's.   To  Ilanmcr. 


AFF 

A'FFLUEN'CE,  «.  ^  Vr.  Affluence :  \tAf- 
A'fflcf.nt.  {jhicnza';     Sp.  Afluencia ; 

A'fflix.  f  Lat.  Affluentia,  Affluens, 

Affll'xiun.  J  pres.    pj'.rt.     of    A^ffiucre, 

(^Ad-fluere,)  to  How  to.  Applied  metaphoriciilly,  to 
Wealth,  riches,  or  opulence,  flowing  with  the 

fulness  of  a  flood  ;   in  abundance. 


They  were  both  [Buckingham  and  Essex]  of  sweet 
accostable  nature,  almost  ctiually  delighting  in  the  press 
affluence  of  dependants  and  suiters. 

Wotton.  Reliquice.  A  Paru 

I  shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  ycung  nu! 
and  others,  from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of 
prince;  his  being  there  had  been  quickly  noised,  an 
length  believed,— W.  lb.  Life  of  Bucking/mm. 

External  or  worldly  prosi 
date  condition  of  m.in  in  ii.:  ■  i  i!.  ,,,  Italtli  of  body,  com- 
fort of  friends  and  rcla'.iiv  ,i!  least  competency 
of  wealth,  power,  honmii.  ;  ;  .a  report,  and  the 
]ii.e.—Hale.  Contemp.  \<'i   i     (  <-    -•  -  ■/  Faith. 

[Pleurisyis]  an  infiammation,  cither  simple,  consisting  only 
of  an  hot  and  sanguineous  affiuxion ;  or  else  denorainable 
from  other  humours  according  to  the  predominancy  of 
melancholy,  flcgm,  or  choler.— U.-oick.  Vulg.  Err.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

I  see  thee,  Lord  and  end  of  mv  desire. 

Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the  'affluent  store 

Vliich  human  vows  at  smoking  shrines  implore. 

Prior.  Henry  ,§•  Emma. 

Though  an  unwieldly  affluence  may  aflbrd  some  empty 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  yet  that  small  pleasure  is  far 
from  being  able  to  countervail  the  imbittering  cares  that 
attend  an  overgrown  fortune. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflection^  §  4.  Dis.  !1. 

An  animal  that  must  lie  still,  receives  the afflu.x  of  coldir 
or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to 
it.— Locke. 

This  country  is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edw.ird  Ilawke, 
that  no  expence  should  be  spared  to  secure  to  him  an 
honourable  and  ff^u(?H<  retreat. — Junius,  Let.  1. 

Our  writers  of  rising  merit  are  generally  neglected,  while 
the  few  of  an  established  reputation  are  overpaid  by  luxu- 
rious offiuence.—Goldsmitli.  On  Polite  Learning. 

AFFO'RD.  No  satisfactory  etyniolcgy  ha.s 
been  given  of  this  word.  It  is  perhaps  formed 
uponAffeered,  the  past  part,  of  Ajf'eer,  (qv. )  to 
appraise,  to  set,  or  fix,  a  price,  a  value ;  and  then 
applied,  consequentially — 

To  prize,  to  value,  to  estimate;  to  rate;  se. 
as  the  price  of  sale,  for  which  any  thing  m;iy  be 
sold ;  vended,  set  out  for  sale,  brought  forth,  p.j- 
duced,  yielded.     And  hence  generally — 

To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  to  yield,  to  supply : 
and  further,  to  be  able  to  buy,  or  sell,  or  cxptnd. 

[There  is]  no  such  offering  of  Christ  in  the  Scripture, 
where  you  will  find  it  once  afford  for  all. 

Sheldon,  in  Life  of  ChillingworHi. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  wold  serut  th« 
turne,  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

Lo.  F.   We  cannot  affoor'd  you  so. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv. 
King.  AVhy  speak'st  thou  not  ? 
Hier.  What  lesser  liberty  can  kings  afford 

Than  harmless  silence  .'    Then  afford  it  me. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  Act  v. 

No,  no,  Hieronirao,  thou  must  enjoin 

Thine  eyes  to  observation,  and  thy  tongue 

To  milder  speeches  than  thy  spirit  affoords. — lb.  Act  iv. 

So  farre  was  the  huge  vnwealdie  empire  of  Alexander,  or 
of  the  Romans,  short  of  the  Tartarian  greatnesse,  that  the 
expedition  of  some  one  of  the  subiccts  of  this  empire,  hath 
pierced  as  farre  into  the  west,  as  euer  Alexander  into  the 
east,  and  that  happUy  among  more  resolute  courages  than 
the  Persians  or  Indians,  efteminated  with  wealth  and  peace, 
conld  affoord.—Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

She  bad.  Be  silent  now ;  and  iiot  a  word 
Do  you,  or  any  of  your  friends  afford. 
Meeting  me  afterward  in  any  way. 

Cliapntan.  Homer.   Odyssey,  h.w. 
We  came  to  Pylos,  where  the  studious  due 
That  any  father  could  affoord  his  son, 
Nestor,  the  pastor  of  the  people,  show'd 


■hether  the  likclje  really  made 
out,  or  rather  metaphorically  verified  in  the  sympathies  cf 
plants  and  animals,  might  afford  a  large  dispute. 

Broicn.     Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tuneful  muse  affords 
Tlie  sweetest  numbers,  and  the  fittest  words. 

Addison.  English  Poets. 

The  quiet  lanes  of  Surry,  leading  to  no  great  mart,  or 

general  rendezvous,  afford  calmer  retreats  on  every  side, 

I  than  can  easily  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  great  4 

I  town.— Gilpin.   Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


AFF 

AFFO'REST,  v.  \      Lat.  Afforestare,to  convert 
Afforesta'tion.    )  into  Forest,  (qv.) 


if  he  haue  mcide  forest  of  any  other  wood 

o\rTie  demesne,  whereby  the  owner  of  the  wood  luith  hurt, 

■\Te  -nil  that  forthwith  it  be  disafforesled. 

Rudall.  Charter  dc  Farcsta,  c.  1. 

The  charter  dc  foresta  was  to  reform  the  encroachments 
made  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  and  Hen.  II.,  who  had 
made  new  nfforeslatiniis,  and  much  extended  the  rigour  of 
the  Forest  Law.— 7/a/^.  Hist,  of  Common  Law. 

AFFRA'P,  !.'.  Of  the  origin  of  the  French, 
Frapper,  It.  AJfraparc,  to  strike,  Menage  aeknovv- 
l.^dges  his  ignorance.  The  A.  S.  Frapgian  is  ex- 
plained bv  Lve  to  mean  Accusare.  Frape  is  used 
by  R.  Brunnc,  p.  323. 

Faine,  Sir,  I  let  you  weet,  that  from  the  howre 

I  taken  was  from  nurses  tender  press, 

I  liave  been  trained  up  in  warliice  stowre, 

To  tossen  speare  and  sliield,  and  to  affrap 

The  warlike  rider  to  his  most  mishap. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quee;ie,  h.  iii.  c.  2. 

He  gan  t'encounler  liim  in  equal  race. 

They  beene  ymet,  both  ready  to  affrap, 

When  suddainly  that  warrior  gan  abase 

His  threatned  speare,  as  if  some  new  mishap 

Had  him  betide,  or  hidden  danger  did  entrap. 
Id.  lb. 


AFF 


1. 

AFFR.VV,  r. 'A  Fr.  Effrm/er.  Etj-niologists 
Affra'y,  n.  y  have  not  settled  the  origin  of 
Affra'id.  J  this  word.  The  old  English 
■word,  to  fray ;  to  rub,  to  ruffle ;  suppUes  a  meaning 
which  appears  sufiieiently  to  account  for  all  the 
usages  of  the  verb  and  noun,  Affrni/,  and  of  the 
adjective  Affraid  also.      See  Effkav  and  Fray. 

To  put  out  of  order,  to  scare,  to  disorder,  to 
confuse,  or  confound,  to  disturb,  to  harass,  to  con- 
test, to  combat.      And,  consequentially — 

To  alarm,  to  terrify,  to  raise  apprehensions  of 
danger. 

The  stones  were  of  Evnes,  the  noyse  dredfulle  &  grete. 
It  affraied  the  Sarazins,  as  leuen  the  fire  out  schete. 
The  noyse  was  vnride,  it  lasted  alle  day, 
Fro  morn  tille  euentide,  thet  of  had  many  agray. 


R.i 


c,  p. 


In  heart  I  haue  had  so  great  paine, 

So  great  annoy  and  such  affraii, 

That  I  ne  wote  what  1  shall  say.— C/ioacer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

This  wif  was  not  aferde  ne  affraide, 
But  boldely  she  saide,  and  that  anon  ; 
Mary  I  defie  that  false  monk  Dan  John, 
I  kepe  not  of  his  tokenes  never  a  del. 

Id.  Ttie  Sliipmanncs  Tale,  y .U,ZM. 
Jle  met  thus  in  my  bed  al  naked, 
And  loked  forthe,  for  I  was  waked 
With  small  foules  a  great  hepe, 
That  had  afraied  me  out  of  my  slepe. 
Through  noise,  and  s      ' 


I  was  out  of  ray  swowne  affraide, 
Wherof  I  sigh  my  wittes  straide, 
And  gan  to  clepe  hem  home  ageyne. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  b. 
God  so  affrai/de  me  wt  so  terrible  a  dreanie,  thai 
things  beganne  to  be  to  me  suspecte,  ferefull,  unsauory, 
letlye  to  fall  fro  vae.—Joije.  Expoiicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 
As  when  a  griffon  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountrcth  in  his  flight. 
Through  wildest  aire  making  his  idle  way, 
That  would  his  rightfuU  ravine  rend  away : 
With  hideous  horrour  both  together  smight 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  heavens  affray, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i. 

Nought  could  she  say, 

But  suddaine  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 
With  quaking  hands,  and  other  signs  of  feare : 
■Who  full  of  gastly  fright,  and  cold  affray 
Gan  shut  the  dove.— Id.  16.  b.  i.  c.  3. 


A  goddess  arm'd 

Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung.     Amazement  seiz'd 
All  the  iiost  of  heaven  ;  back  they  recoil'd  afraid 
At  first  and  called  me  .Sin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portenteous  held  me. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer ; 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  it  fault,  and  liesitate  dislike. 

Pope.  Pro.  to  Satires. 


Affrays  (from  affraicr,  to  terrify)  aj-e  the  fighting  of  two 
or  more  persons  in  some  public  place,  to  the  terror  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  :  for,  if  the  fighting  be  in  private,  it  is  no 
affray,  but  an  assault. — Blachstone.  Commentaries,  b.iv.  c.ll. 

Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene, 
And  shepherd-girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen. 
With  thee  be  chastity,  of  all  afraid. 
Distrusting  all,  a  wise  suspicious  maid. 

Collins.  Orient.  Eel. 

AFFRE'T,  v.  or  Fret.     See  Fret. 

Their  steele-head  speares  they  strongly  coucht  and  met 

Together  with  impetuous  rage  and  force ; 

That  with  the  terror  of  their  fierce  affret. 

They  rudely  droue  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 

That  each  (awhile)  lay  like  a  senseless  corse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieenc,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

AFFRI'CTION.     See  Friction. 

This  improbable  experiment  we  have  like^wise  tried  by 
offrictions  of  such  slender  irons  upon  the  pole  of  a  naked 
terella,  and  we  found  it  to  succeed  there  likewise. 

Boijle.   IVorlcs,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

AFFRI'END,  v.     See  Friend. 
To  become  friends. 

■nTiere  when  she  saw  that  cruel  war  so  ended, 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affriended, 
In  lonely  wise  she  gan  that  lady  greet, 
Which  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.iv.  c.S. 

AFFRI'GHT,  v.  '\  A.  S.  Frihian,  Afryht-an, 
Affri'ght,  n.  I  to  terrify.  See  Fright. 
Affri'ghtedly.  I  Where  the  modern  ver- 
Affki'ghter.  :  J  sion  of  the  Scriptures  uses 
Affri'ghtful.  I  affright,  Tindale  uses,  in 
Affri'ghtmext.  J  some  instances,  fear;  in 
others,  affray.  Affright,  7i.  is  not  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  elder  -n'riters. 

To  feel,  to  cause  the  feeling  of  dread,  fear  or 
terror ;  to  terrify. 


He  stode  alle  dismaied. — R.  Bru 

By  God  me  mette  I  was  in  swiche  mischefc 
Right  now,  that  yet  min  herte  is  sore  afriqhi. 

Chaucer.  Tlie Nonncs  Preesles'Tale,  \  11,901. 

By  night  affrighted  in  his  fearful  dreams, 
Of  r.aging  fiends,  and  goblins  that  he  meets. 
Of  falling  down  from  steep  rocks  into  streams. 
Of  deaths,  of  burials,  and  of  mnding  sheets. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars. 


;  the  dreadful  shod 

As  though  it  with  the  roar,  the  thunder  would  out-brave. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.22. 

■Wlipn  now  the  genius  of  this  woeful  place. 

Being  the  guide  to  his  affriy fitful  ghost, 

With  hair  dishevell'd,  and  a  ghastly  face. 

Shall  haunt  the  prison  where  his  life  was  lost. 

Id.  Barons  Wars. 

Tlie  clerg>',  whose  office  is  like  watchmen  to  give  an  aharm 

at  every  approach  of  sin,  -with  as  much  affriyhtnient  as  if  an 

enemy  were  near,  or  the  sea  broke  in  upon  the  flat  country. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

I  have  known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach  affrighted 
at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a  little  scratching  at 
his  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched  up  against  a 
battery  of  cannon. — Spectator,  No.  12. 

Ev'n  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone. 

Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  o-wn, 

■\\liat  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright. 

The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

Pope.  Ess.  on  Man.  Ep.  2. 

That  should  not  be  made  a  prejudice  against  Christianity, 
and  revealed  religion ;  nor  lookt  upon  as  such  an  affrighl/ul 
bugbear  or  mormo  in  it— Cudworth.  Intellect.  System,  Pref. 

Fortune  doth  not  further  its  [virtue's]  acquists,  but  casteth 
in  rubs  and  hinderances  thereto,  every  condition  presenting 
its  allurements,  or  its  affrightments  from  it. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  IS. 

Daughter  of  Jove  !  relentless  power ! 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast  1 

Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour. 

The  bad  affright,  afilict  the  best.— &ray.  Adrersily. 

He  sees  the  wide  extended  desart  lie  before  liim  ;  ■B-hat  is 
past  only  increases  his  terror  of  what  is  to  come.  His  course 
is  not  half  finished,  lie  looks  behind  him  with  affright,  and 
forward  with  despair. — GoidsmiOi.  On  Polite  Learning. 

AFFRO'NT,  v.  I      Fr.  Affrojiter,-  It.  Affron- 
Affro'.nt,  n.        Stare;     S'p.    Afroyitar ;    Lat. 
AJ-frontem.    See  Afront,  Confront,  &c. 
'to  stand  front  to  front ;  as  hostile  armies ;  as 
8( 


AFI 

one  who  means  to  oppose  the  progress  of  another; 
or  to  offer  disrespect,  insult,  contempt ;  and.  con- 
sequentially— 

To  off'end  by  disrespect ;  to  insult. 

For  ich  I 


n,  p.  J32. 

In  this  meane  whyle  king  Philip  and  the  French  king 
with  two  most  puyssaunt  armies  affronted  eche  other  neere 
vnto  the  water  of  Some,  eyther  of  them  being  obstinately 
bent  to  driue  the  other  out  of  the  ficlde,  for  which  cause 
they  entrenched  their  campes.— Gra/(oK.  Q.  Mary.  an.  C. 

He  highly  leapt  out  of  his  place  of  rest. 
And  rushing  forth  into  the  empty  field. 
Against  Cambello  fiercely  him  addrest : 
V.ho  him  affronting,  soone  to  fight  was  ready  prest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  e.  3. 

Skilfiill  captaines,  in  arraunging  of  their  battailes,  place 
fii'st  in  the  vantguard  thicke  and  strong  squadrons  to  affront 
the  encmie,  then  light  armed  souldiors,  afterwards  the 
archers  and  darters,  and  last  of  all  in  the  rereward  the  com- 
panies of  succours.— //oHand.  Ammianus  Marcel,  b.  .'uv. 

■ Yea  often  plac'd 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself,  their  sluines. 
Abominations  ;  and  -ft'ith  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites,  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd. 
And  with  their  darkness,  durst  affront  his  light. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i, 

I  neer  attempted  aught  against  thy  life. 

Nor  made  least  line  of  love  to  thy  loose  -wife. 

Or  in  remembrance  of  thy  affront  and  scorn. 

With  clowns  and  tradesmen  kept  thee  clos'd  in  horn. 

B.  Jonson.    Execration  on  f'utcan. 


The  movings  of  natmre,  in  the  breasts  of  aU  mankind  tell 
us,  how  keenly,  how  regretfully,  every  man  resents  the 
abuse  of  his  love  ;  how  hardly  any  prince,  but  one,  can  put 
up  an  offence  against  his  acts  of  mercy;  and  how  much 
more  affrontire  it  is  to  despise  mercy  ruling  by  the  golden 
sceptre  of  pardon,  than  by  the  iron  rod  of  penal  law. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  4. 

Among  words  which  signify  the  same  principal  ideas, 
some  are  kind,  others  are  affronting  and  reproachful, 
because  of  the  secondary  idea  which  custom  has  affixed  to 
ihem.— Watts.  Logick,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  §  3. 

AFFU'SE,  I      Lat.     Affundere,     (Ad-fundere,) 
Affl'sion.   )  To  pour  to. 


By  continuing  the  affusion,  you  may  bring  the  liquor  to 
a  kind  of  crimson,  and  .ifterwards  to  a  dark  and  opacous 
redness,  somewhat  like  that  of  clotted  blood. 


lU.  vol. 


.  770. 


When  I  travell'd  in  Italy,  and  the  southern  parts,  I  did 
sometimes  frequent  the  publiq  bathes  (as  the  manner  is,) 
but  seldome  without  peril  of  my  life,  'till  I  us'd  this  frigid 
affusion,  or  rather  profusion  of  cold  water,  before  I  put  on 
my  garments,  or  durst  expose  my  selfe  to  the  ayre. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs.  Let.  to  Dr.  Beale,  vol.  ii. 

God  anointed  him  [Christ]  not  with  an  external  affusion 
of  material  oil  (as  neither  were  the  patriarchs,  nor  king 
Cyrus,  who  are  yet  called  the  Christs  of  God)  that  was  onely 
a  ritual  and  symbolical  business  ;  but  with  a  real  infusion 
of  divine  grace  and  poiver.— .Barrow.  Works,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

AFFELD.     In  or  into  the  field. 

Tho  was  peers  ful  proude.  and  putte  hem  al  to  werke 
In  daubyng  and  in  dclvyng.  in  donge  afeld  ber}'gne. 

P/crsPMn/iman,  p.  1.18. 
Together  both ;  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  hear'd 
■\\'hat  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  cFias'd  the  stars  away  ; 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine,  for  so  should  husiiives  Ao.—Gay,  Pas.  4. 
The  cottage -curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark, 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milk-maid  sings  ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield;  and  hark ! 
Do%Yn  the  rough  slope  the  pond'rous  waggon  rings. 

Bcnttie.  Minstrel. 

AFI'NE,  or  Fine.     See  Fine,  adj. 


Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  well  afine 
Before  empressed,  I  you  ensure, 
And  drawen  out  of  the  pressure. 


AFO 

AFI'RE.     On  fire. 

■He  robbede  &  destrude,  liym  ne  inygte  non  thyn;;  kite 
The  gret  cyte  of  Medes  sutlrthe  ajtire  he  sette. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3S( 


Of  Deiphobus  the  palace  large  and  great 
Fell  to  the  ground,  all  ouerspred  with  flash. 
His  next  neighbour  Ucalegon  iifire : 
The  Sygean  seas  did  glister  all  with  flame. 

Surrey,  ^nieis,  b.  ii. 

But  Venus  strange  devises  new,  and  counsels  new  she 

That  Cupid  shall  the  face  and  hue  of  sweete  Ascanius  take, 
And  beare  the  presents  to  the  Queene,  her  heart  tifre  to 

With  feruent  loue,  and  in  her  bones  to  fling  the  priuy 
flame.— P/iMcr.  First  Boolce  of  jEiieidos. 

AFLA'T.     On  the  flat. 


will  take  root.- 

AFLI'GHT,  A  word  much  used  by  Gowcr; 
and  also  occurring  in  Sir  -Thomas  More  and 
otlicrs  :  and  is  appUcd  to — 

TUcfiyht  of  courage;  of  fortitude,  of  presence 
of  mind  upon  the  appearance  of  danger.  Sec 
Flight. 


And  yet  were  they  all  in  case  safelye  to  escape  :  whevas 
Judas  on  thother  syde  which  nothing  feared  at  all,  but  tooke 
a  speciall  pleasure  to  see  them  so  aflyghted,  lost  hys  lyfe  for 
euer  and  that  in  fewe  howres  after. 

Sir  T.  More.  WorJces,  p.  1389. 

AFLO'AT.     On  float. 


Wlien  Minos  his  navy  was  once  ajloat,  navigators  had  the 
ECii  more  free  ;  for  he  expelled  the  malefactors  out  of  the 
islands,  and  in  the  most  of  them,  planted  colonies  of  his 
own. — Hohbcs.  Tluicydides,  b.  i. 

■With  which  words  of  King  Lewis,  the  young  King  Henry 
was  set  afloat,  and  from  that  time  forward,  stuck  not  opLuly 
to  oppose  his  father.— 5a/cer.  Chronicle,  an.  1170. 

Others  you'll  see,  when  all  the  town's  afloat, 

V.'rapt  in  th'  embraces  of  a  kersy  coat. 

Or  double-bottom'd  frieze  ;  their  guarded  feet 

Defy  the  muddy  dangers  of  the  street.— Gay.  Trivia. 

AFO'OT.  On  foot.  It  is  applied,  consequen- 
tially, to  that  which  is  in  motion  or  in  action. 

And  the!  sayen  hem  go  awey  and  manye  knewen  and 
thei  wenten  a  foote  fro  al  citees  and  runncn  thidir  and 
camen  bifore  hem  —  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  6. 

And  the  people  spyed  the  when  they  departed  ;  &_  many 
linewe  hym  &  rane  a  fote  thyther  out  of  all  cytyes,  ad  cam 
thyther  before  the.— Bible,  153D.  Jb. 

I  see  you  stand  like  grey-hounds  in  the  slips, 
Strayning  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge, 
C17,  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  St.  George. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


the  ende  that  in  such  a  common  perill  and  ieopardj    no 
man  should  once  thinke  to  flie  or  run  a^  ..y 

StoiL    Ch  on,  I       n    lOtO 

AFO'RE,  ad.  )      Written  by  Chaucei,  Afure  1 
Ato're,  prep.  I  Aforne.     On  the  /<  ;e  pait      It 

is  much  used  in  composition  ;  but  VMthout  eflec  I 

ing  any  change  of  uso^ge  in  the  component  wou^ 

(  See  FoKE. )     It  is  applied  to — 

Precedence  in  order  of  time ;  m  older  of  place 

r.nd,  metaphorically,  to  the  desnes  oud  puibuit-i 

of  the  mind. 

I  meane  this,  that  trespace  bight 
But  reason  conceiueth  of  a  sight 
Shame  of  that  I  speake  aforne. — Chaucei    Pu  n  ofFoa 

Pandanis 

Gan  draw  him  to  the  window  nie  the  strete 

And  said  nece,  who  hath  araied  thus 

Tlie  yonder  house,  that  stant  afuri/ene  \  t,  —Id  I  rod  b  u 

But  for  he  wolde  a  while  abide 

To  loke,  if  he  wolde  him  amende. 

To  him  afore  token  he  sende, 

And  that  was  in  his  slepe  by  night.— Guu  0 .  C^«.  .i,  ...  1. 


AFT 

This  prisoner  afore  the  kynge 

■Was  brought :  and  therupon  this  thynge       ,  ,    ... 

In  audience  he  was  accused.— ffoiccc  Con.  A.  b.  111. 

He,  back  returning  by  the  yuorie  dore. 

Remounted  up  as  light  as  cheerful!  larke. 

And  on  Ms  little  winges  the  dreame  he  bore 

In  haste  unto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afon.        _ 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  C.  1. 

Those  who  have  gone  afore  me  in  that  argument  have 
made  so  copious  a  harvest,  that  the  issue  of  my  gathernigs 
must  needs  have  been  but  svaall.— Hales.  Gold.  Rem.  Ser.l. 

While  Ilodmond,  fearfiU  of  some  neighbouring  shore. 

Cries  ever  and  anon,  "Look  out  afore !"— Falconer.  Sliipw. 

AFRE'SH.     In  fresh.     See  Fresii. 

Wlierefore  let  V3  make  our  prayer  [that  we]  may  through 
our  owne  nptr.taimcL-  and  his  mercj'e,  be  reuued  afrcshe  to 
attayH^■  I  i    niii,     -     iny.— Sir  T.  More.  Worlces,  p.  1390. 

Tl  I  r  r, , ,   1 , .  1 1         .       i  i  I ;;  Edward's  might, 

l.ili:  '  I      .  :  '.  , nrk,  with  the  men  of  Kent, 

('1k:im;'"  .;.;.  1.  .'.  w  the  doubtful  fight 
Upijn  the  barons  languishing  and  spent. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars. 

So  when  the  sun  to  west  was  far  declin'd. 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join'd ; 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid. 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid. 

Drydcn.  Palamon  f(  Arcile. 
No  more  thy  soothing  voice  my  anguish  chears. 
Thy  placid  eyes  with  smiles  no  longer  glow. 
My  hopes  to  cherish,  and  allay  my  fears. 
'Tis  meet  that  I  should  moiu'n,  flow  forth  afresh  my  tears. 
Beutlie.  Minstrel. 

AFRO'NT.     In  front.    See  Affront. 

That  d.ay,  as  fortune  was,  Euander  king,  in  solemne  guise. 
His  patron  feast  did  keepe,  with  honors  great  to  Gods  in 

But  vnto  Hercules  most  chiefe,  in  greene-wood  groue 

upstald 
Afront  the  towne.— PAaer.  JEneidos,  b.  viii. 

Ne  Turnus  sluggish  sloth  doth  stay,  but  fierce  with  speed 

he  bends 
Gainst  Troians  all  his  power,  and  on  the  shore  afrout 

them  tends.— /d.  Ih.  b.  x. 
Falst.  These  foure  [rogues]  came  all  a-/roH(  and  mainly 
thrust  at  rae  ;  I  made  no  more  adoe.  but  tooke  all  their 
seuen  points  in  my  targuet. — Shakes.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

I  sou,2;ht  the  shade  in  vale,  which  low  did  lie, 
■\Vhere  we  reposde  vs  on  a  gi-eene  wood  side, 
Afront  Uie  which  a  siluer  streame  did  glide. 

Mir  roar  for  Magistrates,  p.  C5 1 . 

A'FT,  ^      Goth.  Aftaro ;  A.  S.  JEftcr, 

A'kter,  jrrep.  I  supposed  by  Tooke  to  be  the 
A'fter,  aJ.  y  comparative  of  the  noun  Aft 
A'ftereye.  j  (A.  S.  ^ft.)  Hind,  Aft,  and 
A'fter\v.\rds.  J  Back,  have  the  same  meaning. 
Tooke,  i.  444. 

After,  is  much  used  in  composition,  but  without 
effecting  any  change  in  the  usage  of  the  compo- 
jicnt  words.  See  the  quotations  from  IMilton  and 
Gilpin. 

After-eye,  is  used  as  a  -lerb  by  Shakespeare. 
To  eye  or  look  after. 
After,  is  applied  to — 

Succession,  or  subsequence,  or  consequence, 
in  order  of  time ;  in  order  of  place :  and,  meta- 
phorically, to  the  desires  and  pursuits  of  the  mind. 

In  the  vyf  hondred  ger  of  Grace  Seynt  Austyn  hyder  com 
And  four  score  ger  and  tuo  to  prechy  Cristendom 
And  aboute  an  hondred  gei  vt  was  ind  fyft>  al  io 
4Jler  that  baxons  and  Eiiclysse  verst  come  tlijs  lend  to 
S  Cluuccs  tr,  p  230 
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Hilpth     MUtt  Cr    tl 
\  I    ft  r    irdcaMlT       1  5jh  t 
Vnlthi.    1  i.lp>lthouhdbt— Pc 

II  rl  ic  kcpe  je  and  do  ye  alk  thmgis  whatever  thinfi 
thu  stjcn  to  you  but  niK  ve  do  (Jtir  hir  t  ikis  lur  thci 
seien  and  do  not  —  J(ic(/     lu  I  c    i 

Allthelfole^  Intsoeucr  thcj  b  Uoufbseiue  that  cbseiue 
and  do  hut  do  not  jt  ;  fr  then  woikes  for  the\  sayc,  <ind 
do  not—LiliU   )ji      M  tt   c  23 

Ai  I    1      U  lo\  t  ward  the  wode  IS  gon 
I  d  1     c        n  h     I  ick  the  cok  aw  ay 

iluc    edt  1  ort     haiow  and  wilawa' 

\1  a  th(-  t         d  d   Jl  r  htm  iney  ran 

Al  d  1;  e  Mth    tuves  manv  aiothet  jian 

Chaucu.   ^onncFreestes  Fall-,  ^.  1j,3^;. 


Imfi.  Tliou  should's  have  m.ade  hmi 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lesse,  ere  left 
To  afier-cije  him. — Shakespeare.  Cyinheline,  Acl  i.  SC.  4. 

Thy  worth  and  skill  exempt  thee  from  the  throng. 
With  praise  enough  for  envy  to  look  wan  ; 
To  after-ai/e  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man 
That  with  smooth  air  could'st  hiunour  well  ont  tongue. 
Milton,  Son.  13, 

The  men  that  formed  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  were, 
Sir  llobert  Murray,  the  Lord  Brounker,  a  profound  matlie- 
matician  ;  and  Dr.  Ward,  soon  after  promoted  to  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Salisbury. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1CC2. 

Is  it  a  new  thing  for  a  scholar  to  make  such  a  progress  in 
learning,  as  to  he  able  afterward  to  teach  the  master,  from 
whom  he  received  his  first  rudiments  ? 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.3. 

'V^^len  o'er  the  ship,  in  tmdulation  vast, 

A  giant  surge,  down  rushes  from  on  high, 

And  fore  and  aft,  the  severed  ruins  We.— Falconer.  Shipw. 

In  after  ages  it  [Carlisle]  had  its  share  successively  in  the 
history  of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Scots  ;  and  during  the  revo- 
lutions of  these  several  nations,  was  the  scene  of  every 
vicissitude  oSvtat.— Gilpin.   Tour  to  lite  Lakes. 

AGA'IN,  arf.  ^         Variously     written     Aijeji, 
Ao.v'iNsT.        \Agens,    Aijen,    Aycnst,   Atjane, 
Aga'inw.\rd.   f  &CC.     In   Dutch,  the  verb   Je- 
Ag.v'insay.    J  9e«c?i,  means  to  meet,  to  oppose, 
to  rencontre.      The  collateral  A.  S.  verb,— from 
which  the  adverb  Against,  in  A.  S.  Omjeyen,  ap- 
pears to  be  lost,  (v.  Tooke,  i.  4-2-3. ) 

Again ;  turn  again,  i.  e.  turn  to  meet ;  to  op- 
pose ;  to  withstand ;  to  return.  Do  this  again  ; 
i.  e.  to  meet,  a  new  demand,  a  new  emergency ; 
to  act,  and  continue  to  act  in  return ;  to  persist 
in  meeting,  or  opposing ;  and  hence  the  applica- 
tion to  frequent  repetitions. 

Wiclif  uses,  A.ghen-huyi)i<j,  i.  e.  redemption  ; 
j  Ag-hen-rising,     i.  e.    resurrection  ;     Aghcn-stand, 

i.  e.  resist ;  Aghen-say,  i.  e.   contradict. 
I      Dryden  writes  Agen,   or  Again,  to    suit  his 
rhyme. 

Toward  hys  fon  ivith  hem  alle  with  god  lierte  he  drow. 
And  ouer  com  this  false  kynges  &  here  wyues  also. 
And  a  geyti  in  his  kyndom  mid  gret  honour  y  do. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  3o . 


Sir,  said  kyng  Guyon,  tm-ne  ageyti,  I  rede, 
Frankis  &  Burgoilion,  els  alle  gos  to  dede. 

R.  Bri, 


I  Ye  schul  be  hlessid  whanne  men  schul  curse  you,  and 
scliul  pursue  you  ;  and  schul  seye  al  y vel  agens  you  liynge 
for  me.—IViclif.  Matt.  c.  0. 


For  I  schal  gyue  to  you  moutli  and  ^visdom  to  wliiche  all 
oure  aduersaries  schulen  not  uiowe  agenstonde  and  agen- 
vje.—Id.  Luke,  c.  21. 


And  he  was  bifore  ordeyned  the  Sone  of  God  in  vertu,  by 
the  Spirit  of  halowing  of  the  ageii-risyng  of  deede  men. 

Id.  Rom.  c.  1 

And  therfore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein 
To  grind  oui-  corn,  and  cary  It  home  aoein. 

Chaucer.  The  Rcccs  Talc,  v.  4001. 

And  Tulhub  si>th  that  no  sorwe  ne  no  drede  of  deth,  ne 
I  othmg  that  ma%  fall  unto  a  man  is  so  muchel  ngeins  nature, 
as  a  nnn  to  encrtbc  h  s  owen  piohte,  to  harme  of  another 


Id    VantfLuuu  Tale,  v.  4S61. 

All  that  day  she  out-wore  in  wondering, 
And  gazing  on  that  chambers  ornament. 
Till  that  again  the  secimd  evening 
Her  couered  with  her  sable  vestment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Gueene,  b.  iii.  c.  12 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried, 

Against  thy  only  sen  >    What  furj',  O  son, 

possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Against  thy  father's  head  ',— Milton.   Paradise  Lost^  b.  ii. 


Ep.  I, 


W/.on  Aicite  was  to  Thebes  returii'd  ugahi 
The  loss  ullier  he  lov'd  n-new'd  his  pain. 

Dnjden.  Patttmnn  f,-  An 
Born  far  asunder  hy  the  tides  of  men, 
Lilte  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  agcn.—Id.  lb. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  tlie  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th' Eternal  Cause. 

Pope.  E.w.  on  Man 
Is  yonder  wave  the  sim's  eternal  bed  ? 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  burn. 
And  spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed. 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 

Bcatiie.  Minslrcl,  b.  i. 
The  wisest  way  that  can  be  taken  in  the  nature  of  thing? 
jr  defending  some  opinions.  Is  to  stop  one's  ears  against 
liiatevcr  can  be  said  in  opposition  to  them. 

Search.  Light  oj  Nature. 

AGA'ME.     In  Game.     See  Game. 

For  by  my  trouth,  I  say  it 


Tci 


iV,  it! 


;  toi 


Chauc 


I  am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwellen  here 
I  said  but  agamc  I  would  go, 
I  wis  gi-aunt  mercy  nece  (qd.  he)  tho 
Were  it  aganie  or  no,  sotli  to  tell 
Now  am  I  glad,  sens  that  you  list  to  dwell.— /rf.  lb. 
A'GAMIST.    Gr.  Aya/ios,  not  married  (a,  priv. 
ayafi-eiv,  to  marry.) 

And  furthermore  to  e.\hort  in  like  mancr  these  agamistes, 
nnd  wilfuU  rejecters  of  matrimonii,  to  take  themselues  to 
lawfull  wiues,  and  not  to  resist  God's  holy  ordinance. 

Fox.  Actes.  Q.J/«m',  p.  1768. 

AG.VPE.     On  the  gape.     See  Gape. 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  tliat  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold, 
DxJiles  tlie  croud,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Mitton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Tlie  whole  crowd  stood  agape,   and  ready  to  take  the 
doclor  at  his  v/ord.— Spectator,  No.  5?2. 

AG  A'ST,  a</j.  ^       A.  S.  Gesean,  to  see,  to  look 
Ag.i'ze.  Vat.      Tooke    inclines    to  the 

Aga'zed.  J   Gothic  Agyan,   timere ;    past 

part.  Agids,  territus,  terrified;  which  might  be- 
come Agidst  or  Agisd,  Agist,  Agast.  But  the 
<:onstant  application  of  the  word  to  that,  which  is 
gaztd,  aquzi'd,  agaz'd,  (agast)  upon  with  terror  or 
consternation,  seems  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  restriction  of  it  to  denote  a  degree  of  terror. 
.Sec  the  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  AIilt(in,  and 
Fuller. 

in  a  speech- 


Astonished,  amazed,  terrified  (s 
less  gaze.) 


S0( 


om  a  tempest  wilde,  his  schip  had  alle  oner 
maryner  was  ogast,  that  schip  that  wild  not 


Lotes  did  thci  kast,  for  whom  thel  had  that ' 

H.  Brunne,  p.  124. 
And  he  that  eefe  of  that  seed,  siiolde  be  evene  trjwe 
AVitli  God  and  nat  a  gast  bote  of  gyle  one  [only]. 

Piers  Ptouhman  p.  381 . 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  were  blody  dropes  many  on  : 
lor  which  so  sore  agast  was  Emilie, 
Tliat  she  was  wel  neigh  mad. 

Chaucer.  The  KniglUes  Tale,  v.  2043. 
Now  dere  suster  mine,  what  mav  it  be 
That  me  agasteth  in  my  dreamc'(qd  shcl 
This  ilke  newe  'f  roian  is  so  in  my  thought. 

Id.  Tlie  Legend  of  Dido,  p.  203. 
Vor  wele  I  feele  in  my  degree, 
'i!wt  all  my  witte  is  ouercast, 
Wherof  1  am  the  more  aga.it, 
Tliat  in  defaute  of  ladiship 
Perchance  in  suche  a  dronkenship 
1  may  be  dead,  er  I  bewaie.— Goii'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 


:  had  ( 


ery  pla 


the  ugsyme  sights  I  saw  ; 
I  ne  suence  scife  of  night  agast  my  sprite. 

Surreg.   Virgilc, 
Dut  him  (according  as  they  had  decreed) 
^Vith  a  deeres-skin  tliey  eoucred,  and  then  chast 
With  all  their  hounds,  that  after  him  did  speed: 
]5iit  he  more  speedy,  from  tliem  fled  more  fast 
Thau  any  deere,  so  sore  him  dread  agliasl. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii. 
Then  when  the  second  watch  was  almost  past, 
Tii.it  l)r;isen  dore  flew  open,  and  in  went 
lloid  Britomart,  as  she  had  late  forecast, 
Keitlicr  of  idle  shewes,  nor  of  false  charmes  aohasf. 
Id.'  b.  iii.  , 


AGE 

The  French  exclaym'd  the  deuill  w; 

All  the  whole  anny  stood  agaz'd  on 

Slia/cespcare. 

Thus  roving  oi 

In  confus'd  march  forlorn,  the  adv 
With  shuddering  horro-.ir  pale,  and  eyes  ag. 
^  it«  d  Lnt  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
Nu  i^'^t.  Milton.  Paradise 


A  G  G 


In  tlic  first  week  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Si.xth, 
wiiilst  mo^t  men's  minds  stood  at  a  gaze,  Master  Harley,  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Oxford,  in  a  solemn 
Lent  sernnin,  publiqucly  preaclicd  antipapal  doctrine,  and 
powerfully  pressed  justilication  by  faith  alone. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Bucks. 

loud  was  the  noise,  agtiast  was  every  guest, 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast. 

Dryden.  Theodore  ^  Honoria. 

Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance  : 

To  arms !  cried  Mortuner,  and  couch'd  his  quivering  lance. 

Gray.  Bard. 

A'G  ATE.     Fr.  Agathe,  Agate ;  It.  Agata  ;  Lat. 

Achates.    So  called  from  Achates,  a  river  in  Sicily, 

where  it  was  first  found.      See  the  quotation. 

The  agate  (or  agath)  was  in  old  time  of  great  estimation, 
hut  now  it  is  in  more  request.    Found  it  was  first  in  Sicilie 
neare  unto  a  river  called  likewise  Achates,  but  afterwards  in 
many  other  places.— //o/;a«rf.  Plinie,  b..xxxvli.  c.  10. 
By  the  rushy  fringed  bank 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays 
Thick  set  with  agat.—Millon.  Camus,  v.  S33. 
A'GE,  ?!.     '^       Of  uncertain  etymology.     Per- 
A'ge,  r.         I  haps  originally  applied  to  time, 
A'ged.  (pa.'it,  gone,  agone.      A.  S.  Agan, 

A'gedness.  )  preteritus,  exactus.  And  then 
generally  to  all  time :  or  rather,  as  the  A.  S.  Ecc, 
from  Ec-aii,  Eac-an,  to  eke,  to  prolong,  to  awiyment, 
(See  Ache,)  is  applied  to  a  lasting,  an  everlasting 
continuance  of  time  ;  ece,  may  have  become  age 
or  cage  by  the  mere  change  of  c  hard  into  g  hard, 
and  in  course  of  time  softened: — and  mean, 

A  prolonged  or  lengthened  course  of  time  ;  a 
long  period  of  time ;    an   advanced  progress,   of 
time,  of  man's  life,  of  years ;    and  thence  gene- 
rally, time,  course  of  years. 
Fro  the  by  gj'nnyng  of  the  world,  to  the  tyme  that  now  is, 
Sene  ages  ther  habbeth  y  be,  as  sene  tyme  y  wys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 
But  how  he  seeth  now,  we  witen  nere ;  or  who  opened 
his  yghen,  we  witen  nere  ;  axe  vc  him,  he  hath  age,  speke 
he  of  himsilf.— inc/;/.  Jo/in,  c.  9. 
With  him  ther  was  his  sone  : 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler 
■With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laid  in  prcssc 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 

Cliaucer.  Prologue.  The  Sgui.: 
Wilt  thou  not  first  go  see  where  thou  hast  left 
Anehises thy fatherfordone with (7<7(!.'—5iirrc//.  yirgile,b.i 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thv  infancie. 
Thy  school-daies  frightfull,  dcsp'rate,  wilde  and  furious, 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  ; 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  slve,  and  bioody. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  ; 
Wilt  thou  be  angry  without  end, 
For  ever  angry  thus? 
Wdt  thou  thy  frowning  ire  extend 
From  uge  to  age  on  us!— Milton.  P.talni  8j. 
Happy  and  innocent  wore  the  ages  of  our  forefathers,  wh 
'!  herbs  and  parched  corn,  and  drank  tlie  pure  stream,  and 


}I"r.  Aged;  h.Aginle;  Sp. 
Agrnte ;  Lat.  Agetis,  pres. 
part,  of  Agere:  from  Gr. 
t^yeiv,  to  lead;    to   conduct. 
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A'GENCY,  ; 

A'gent,  n. 

A'ge  NT,  adj. 

A'gentship. 
See  Act.      Applied  particularly  to — 

The  conduct  or  management  of  tho  affairs  of 
another. 

Agent,  one  who,  that  which,  acts,  orders,  ope- 
rates, performs,  manages,  conducts ;  one  who  acts 
(for  another,  as  substitute,  or  deputy)  ;  a  factor. 

Shall  it  be. 

That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergoe. 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  meaues, 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangmen  rather  » 

Sliakespeare.  Hen.  IK  Act  i.  sc.  a. 
All's  not  a  man's  that  is  from  others  rackt, 
And  other  agents  other  ways  do  act. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars. 

King.  So  goodie  Agent  ?  and  you  think  there  is  no  punish- 
ment due  for  your  agentship  ? 

Bcaum.  §•  Fletch.  Lover's  Progress,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

The  cause  of  this  successe  is  oft  truely  ascribed  unto  the 

force  of  afl'eetion  and  imagination  upon  the  body  agent ; 

and  then,  by  a  secondarj'  means,  it  may  upon  a  divers  body. 

Bacon,  Natural  History,  §  902. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  any  body  has  such  an  idea  of 
chance,  as  to  make  it  an  agent,  or  really  existing  and  acting 
cause  of  any  thing,  and  much  less  sure  of  all  things. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 
t,  which  may  be  denominated  morally  good  or 
evil,  musi.  be  the  act  of  a  being  capable  of  distinguishing, 
choosing,  and  acting  for  himself:  or,  more  briefly,  of  an  in- 
telligent or  free  agent.— Id.  lb.  s.  1. 

A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions 
that  have  a  moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated good  or  evil,  in  a  moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
commendable  or  f^u\ly.—£dwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  i.  s.  5. 

i  only  in 
towards  his  creatures,  and  never  as  a 
respect  from  the  moral  agency  of 


the  capacity  t 
subject,  ditfers  ii 
created  intelligen 


-Id.  lb. 


Should  God  again, 

As  once  in  Gibeon,  internipt  the  race 

Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 

How  wouW  the  world  admire !  but  speaks  it  less 

An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 

His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise? 

Couptr.    'jTask,  b. 


AGGELA'TION, 

Gelid. 


Lat.    Gelu,    ice. 


Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  water,  but  round  in  hayl 
and  figured  in  its  guttulous  descent  from  the  ayr,  and  so 
growing  greater  or  lesser  according  unto  the  accretion  or 
pluvious  aggelation  about  tlie  mother  and  fundamental 
atomcs  thereof. — Brown.  Vulgar  Frrours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


n.      Ad-generare,  genus 


AGGENERA'TION, 
yivi(T8ai,  to  be.      See  Ge 

To  make  a  perfect  nutrition  into  tlie  body  nourished,  there 
is  required  a  transmutation  of  the  nutriment ;  now  where 
this  conversion  or  aggeneraiion  is  made,  there  is  also  re- 
quired in  the  aliment  a  familiarity  of  matter. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 


AGGLO'MERATE,  I 

Agglomera'tion. 

To  roll  up — into  balls. 


■)       Lat.   Agglomerare, 
§  (Ad-glomerarc.) 
See  Conglomerate. 


Besides,  the  hard  agglomerating  salts, 
The  spoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels ;  or,  by  slow  degrees, 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  the  swelling  vales. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
Worlds  !  systems !  and  creations !— And  creations. 
In  one  agglomerated  cluster,  himg. 
Great  vine !  on  thee,  on  thee  the  cluster  hangs. 

Young,  Night  9. 
He  seeks  .1  favour'd  spot ;  that  where  he  builds 
Th'  agglomerated  pile,  his  fr.ame  may  front 
The  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjov  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Imiiervious  to  the  wind.— Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  iii. 
Our  author  here  paints   from  the  life.     An  exc*s:-ive 
aqfjlonteration   of  turrets,  with   their  fans,  is  one  of  the 
cii'aractcrislic  marks  of  the  florid  mode  of  architecture,  whicli 


His  hous; 


nig. 


He  chid  their  wand  rini,^.  but  n-ii.-vcd  their  j)ain  ; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  board  descending  swept  his  aged  breast. 

Id.  Deserted  Village. 
A'GE.     Termination.     See  Appanage. 


War 


His 


of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  note  c 


AGGLU'TINATE,  v. 
Agglutina'tion. 
Agolu'tinative. 
glue.) 

To  stick,  or  adhere  together 


Fr.  Agglutiner ;  It. 
Agglutinare ;  Lat.  Ag- 
ylitimare,    (Ad-giuten, 


AGG 

It  [crystal]  liath  been  found  in  tlie  veins  of  minerals, 
Bometimes  agglutinated  unto  lead,  sometimes  in  rocks, 
npacous  stones,  and  tlie  marble  face  of  Octavius,  Duke  of 
Parma. — Broum.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

To  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  there  are  two  essential  con- 
ditions required,  assumption  and  retention ;  then  there 
follows  two  more,  irdiK  and  irpoo-raV/ir,  concoction  and 
agglutination,  or  adhffision. — Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  9. 

They  are  called  Plagulse  and  Splenia,  from  their  figure, 

and  do  supply  the  defect  oi  agglutinative  medicaments,  and 

lessen  the  pain,  by  hindering  the  compression  of  the  bandage. 

Wiseman.  Chirurgieal  Treatises,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

Rowl  up  the  member  with  the  agglutinative  rowler.— Jd.  lb, 

A  G  G  R  A'  C  E,  V.  \      Ad-fjratia,  grace  or  favour. 

Aggr.^'ce,  ji.  >  See  Grace. 

Aggra'te.  J      To  treat  with  favour  or 

kindness. 

Suffice,  that  I  have  done  my  due  in  place. 

So.  goodly  purpose  they  together  fond, 

Of  kindnesse  and  of  curteous  aggrace; 

The  whiles  false  Archimage  and  Atin  fled  apace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii,  c.  8. 
Faire  Vana  gan  Fidelia  faire  request 
I'o  haue  her  knight  into  her  schoole-house  plac't, 
That  of  her  heauenly  learning  he  might  taste, 
And  heare  the  wisedome  of  her  words  diuine. 
Shee  granted,  and  that  knight  so  much  agrac't. 
That  she  him  taught  celestiall  discipline. 
And  opened  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote  in  them  shine. 
Id.  Jb.b.i.  c.  10. 
But  now  in  stedfast  love  and  happy  state 
She  with  him  Hues,  and  hath  him'borne  a  child. 
Pleasure,  that  both  gods  and  men  aggrate ; 
Pleasure,  the  daughter  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  late. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iu.  c.  6. 
For  whatsoever  might  aggrate  the  sense, 
In  all  the  world  or  please  the  appetence. 
Here  it  was  poured  out  in  lavish  affluence. 

Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

AGGRANDI'ZE,  v.  >  Fr.  Aggrandir;  It.  Ag- 
Aggba'ndizement.  (grandire;  Sp.  Agra7idar, 
from  Lat.  Ad-grandis.  Vossius  thinks  from 
Granum,  a  grain;  which  etymon  he  illustrates 
by  the  application  of  Grandis,  to  fruges,  frumenia  ,- 
i.  e.  to  the  whole  product  or  accumulation  of 
grain. 

To  accumulate  into  large  heaps ;  to  enlarge,  to 
magnify,  to  augment. 

We  are  not  always  certain,  who  are  good,  who  wicked.  If 
we  trust  to  fame  and  reports,  these  may  proceed,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  partial  friendship,  or  flattery ;  on  the  other,  from 
ill-natured  surmises  and  constructions  of  things,  envj',  or 
malice;  and  on  either,  from  small  matters  aggrandized. 

Wolluslon.  Religion  of  Nature,  §5. 
In  all  his  treaties  with  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire,  he  [Richelieu]  projected  the  ag- 
(jrnndizement  otFis.nae.—Solingbroke.  On  mitort/.  Let.  7. 
Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur ; 
His  royal  robe  unborrow'd,  and  unbought. 
His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 
Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery. 
And  souls  in  ermin  scorn  a  soul  without  1 
Can  place  or  lessen  us,  or  aggrandize?— Young.  Night  6. 
We  may  date  from  the  treaty  of  Munster,  the  decline  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  great  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  that  of  Brandenburgh. 

Chesterfield,  Let.  159. 

A'GGRAVATE,  v.  \       Vv.Aggravcr;  It.  Ag. 

Aggrava'tion.  ygravare;    Sp.  Agravar ; 

Aggre'ge.  J   Lat.    Aggravare,     (Ad- 

gracis,   heavy:      perhaps   (says   Vossius)  geravis 

from  gcrendo. ) 

To  make  heavy ;  to  add  to  the  weight  or  bur- 
then. 

Aggrcdge,  or  Aggrege,  are  used  bv  Chaucer 
and  G.  Douglas,  which  Tyrwhitt  and"Ruddiman 
refer  to  the  French  Aggreger  (See  Aggregate), 

and  interpret,   to  aggravate Ingravat   and  Ag- 

gerat,  are  both  rendered  Aggrege  by  Douglas. 

And  tlierfore  a  vengeaunce  is  not  warished  by  another 
yengeaunce,  ne  a  wrong  by  another  wrong,  but  everich  of 
hem  encreseth  and  aggreggclh  other. 

Chaucer.  Talc  of  Melibeus. 
Some  tyme  a  thynge  righte  well  entended  and  mis-con- 
strued hath  been  turned  to  the  worse,  or  a  small  displeasure 
rtoen  to  you,  either  by  youre  owne  aflection,  either  by  instiga- 
cion  of  eiull  tongues  hatli  been  sore  aggrauaie. — Hall.  Ed.  V. 
I  double  not  that  here  be  many  presente  that  either  in 
thennselues  or  their  nigh  frendes,  as  well  their  goodes  as 
their  persones  were  greately  endaungered  either  by  fained 
querels  or  small  matters  aggrauated  with  ht.nous  names. 


Mas.  O,  but  before,  sir ;  had  you  hcird  hi 
T)raw  it  to  certaine  heads,  then  aggravate. 
Then  use  his  vehement  figures. — B.  Jonson, 


Acti 


Not  that  I  endeavour 

To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  ofience. 
But  that  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weigh'd 
By  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharg'd, 
Or  else  with  just  allowance  counterpois'd, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Till  over  head,  a  sheet 

Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide:  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  ivrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling. — Thomson.  Summer. 
How  is  it  that  the  most  powerful  argument  to  all  manner 
of  good  practice,  and  the  mightiest  aggravation  of  sin,  if 
well  known  and  pondered,  hath  so  little  force  and  eflicacy 
upon  us  ? — Barroiv,  vol.  ill.  Ser.  36. 

Outrageous  penalties,  being  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  are 

hardly  known  to  be  law  by  the  public :    but  that  rather 

aggravates  the  mischief,  by  laying  a  snare  for  the  unwary. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  I. 

Corellius  Rufus  is  dead !  and,  dead,  too,  by  his  own  act ! 

of  great  ay(7i-(zi'(7.'(OB  to  my  affliction. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  12. 


A'GGREGATE,  i 

A'ggregate,  n. 

A'ggregate,  adj. 

A'ggregately. 

Aggreg.a'tiom. 

A'ggregative. 

Aggre'gator. 


Fr.  Aggreger ;  It.  Ag- 
grcgar,  Aggregiare ;  Sp. 
Agregar;  hat.  Aggregare, 
(Ad-gregare.)  Adgregare 
(says  Festus)  est  ad 
gregem  ducere  :  to  bring 
to  the  flock 


To  gather  or  collect  together,  (into  one  flock 
or  herd,  into  one  body  or  assemblage. ) 

As  by  olde  autors  a  ma  may  aggregate  a  definition,  that 

which  is  called  in  Greke  and  Latyne  Musa,  is  that  parte  of 

the  sowle,  that  induceth  and  raoueth  a  man  to  serche  for 

knowlcge. — Elgot.  Governour,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

The  aggregated  soil, 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry. 

As  with  a  trident  smote ;  and  fix'd  as  firm 

As  Delos,  floating  once. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  x. 

For,  seeing  the  church  is  a  society  of  men,  whereof  every 
one  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church)  hath 
free-will  in  believing,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  aggregate 
hath  free-will  in  believing. 

Chillingworth.  lielig.  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  34. 

Empedocles  and  Epicurus,  and  all  those  that  compound 
the  world  of  small  atoms,  introduce  concretions  and  secre- 
tions, but  no  generations  or  corruptions  properly  so  called  ; 
neither  would  they  have  these  to  be  made  according  to 
quality  by  alteration,  but  only  according  to  quantity  by 
aggregation.— Cudworth.  Intell.  System,  p.  15. 

To  save  the  credit  of  the  author,  [the  word  now]  must  be 
favourably  understood  to  be  meant  of  such  customs,  as 
were  in  use  either  before  the  Conquest  or  at  the  Conquest, 
or  at  any  time  since,  in  the  disjunctive,  not  in  the  aggrega- 
tive.— Spelman.  On  Feuds,  c.  14. 

Jacobus  de  Dondis,  the  aggregator,  repeats  ambergreese, 
nutmegs,  and  all-spice  amongst  the  rest. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  365. 

Some  are  modest,  and  hide  their  virtues  ;  others  hj^iocri- 
tical,  and  conceal  their  vices  under  shews  of  sanctity,  good 
nature,  or  something  that  is  specious.  So  that  it  is  many 
times  hard  to  discern,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts,  the  good  or 
the  bad,  a  man  ought  to  be  aggregated. 

Wollaston.  licligion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

Put  yourself  upon  analysing  one  of  these  words  [virtue, 
liberty,  or  honour,]  and  you  must  reduce  it  from  one  set  of 
general  words  to  another,  and  then  into  the  simple  alistracts 
and  aggregates.— Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Corporations  aggregate  consist  of  many  ])Li-snn,s  united 
together  into  one  society,  and  are  I.  ;  i"  I"  i  ;  i/ttual 
succession  of  members,  so  as  to  com:!!  :    ' 

Blackstone.  r  !     !    r.  18. 

Many  little  things,  though  scparntii.,  ih.  .  '  !i  ii-i, insig- 
nificant to  mention,  yet  aqqregatclg  .hl-  h<u  maiciial  iur  me 
to  OTaXl.—Chestcrfield.  Letters. 

Because  a  nation  is  not  an  idea  only  of  local  extent  and 
individual  momentary  aggregation,  but  it  is  an  idea  of  con- 
tinuity, which  extends  in  time  as  well  as  in  numbers,  and 
in  space. — Burke.  Reform  of  Representation. 

AGGRE'SS,  r.  ^         Vt.   Aggresser  :      Sp.  ^- 
Aggre's.s,  n.         \  grcssor,n. ;  Lat.  Aggressum  ,- 


AGI 

The  rage  dispers'd,  the  glorious  pair  advance, 
With  mingled  anger  and  coUected  might. 
To  turn  the  war,  and  tell  aggressing  France, 
How  Britain's  sons  and  Britain's  friends  can  fight. 

Prior.  Ode  to  Q.  Anne. 


They  are,  by  your  own  cc 
you  do  not  yourself  believe  them  to  i)e 
Wallis.  C'l 


but  aggressions;  and 
f  Hobbes,  §  12. 


Self-preservation  requires  all  men  not  only  barely  to  defend 
themselves  against  aggressors,  but  many  times  also  to  pro- 
secute such,  and  only  such,  as  are  wicked  and  dangerous. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  §  I. 

As  the  public  crime  is  not  otherwise  avenged  than  by  for- 
feiture of  life  and  property,  it  is  impossible  afterwards  to 
make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong  :  which  can  only 
be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  aggressor. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

AGGRIE'VE,  y.  ■)         See     Aggravate     and 

Aggrie'vance.       )  Grief. 

To  bear  heavy  upon,  to  weigh  down,  to  sink, 
to  depress  (with  sorrow  or  afliiction) ;  to  afflict, 
to  distress,  to  vex. 


Ge  syre  ich  seyde  by  so  that  no  man  were  a  grevede 
Alle  the  science  under  sonnc,  and  alle  sotile  craftes 
Ich  wolde  ich  knewe  and  couthe.  kyndeliche  in  myn  harte. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  274. 
For  John,  ther  is  a  lawe  that  saieth  thus. 
That  if  a  man  in  o  point  be  agrcved 
Tliat  in  another  he  shall  be  releved. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale  v.  41"9. 

What  aileth  you  to  grone  in  this  manere  ? . 
Ye  ben  a  veray  sleper,  fy  for  shame. 
And  he  answered  and  sayde  thus  :  madamc 
I  pray  you,  that  ye  take  it  not  agrefe. 

Id.  TheNonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,899. 


Yet  was  I  neuer  of  your  loue  ag-eued, 

Nor  neuer  shall,  while  that  my  life  doth  last. 

Sir  T.  Wijat.   The  Louer  waxeth,  ^-c. 

And  thys  pacyfyer  aggrieueth  the  cleargye  of  England,  for 
vse  of  the  lawes  not  made  by  themself,  but  be  common  lawes 
of  al  chrj-stendome.— ^ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1015. 


Duke 


/"past  part,    oi  Aggredi,  (^Ad- 
)  '. 


Aggre'ssion. 

Aggre'ssob.         )  gredi,)  to  step  to. 
To  march  or  advance  against ;  as  foe  against 
foe ;  and  thus  applied  to  the  commencement  of  a 
quarrel ;  to  the  first  attack. 

Leaprues,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  oblige  the  princes 
not  only  to  mutual  defence,  but  also  to  be  assisting  to  each 
other  in  their  military  aggresses  upon  others. 

Hale.  Pleas  nf  the  Crown,  c.  15. 


;ow  briefly  [lady]  -without 
Deliver  those  agrievances,  which  lately 
Y'our  importunity  possest  our  counsel 
Were  fit  for  audience. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  aggrieved  person  shall  do  more  manly,  to  be  extra- 
ordinary and  singular  in  claiming  the  due  right  whereof  he 
is  frustrated,  than  to  piece  up  his  lost  contentment  by  visit- 
ing the  stews,  or  stepping  to  his  neighbour's  bed. 

Milton.  On  tlie  Doct.  and  Discip.  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Those  pains  that  afflict  the  body,  are  afflictive  just  so  long 
as  they  actually  possess  the  part  which  they  aggrieve ;  but 
their  influence  lasts  no  longer  than  their  presence. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  1. 

AGGRO'UP,  or  Gro^p.     See  Groip. 
To  hold,  or  place  in   bands,  or  companies,  or 
assemblages. 

We  must  have  the  same  regard  for  the  members ;  they 
aggrouppe,  and  contrast  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as 
figures  do.— Dryden.  Obser.  on  the  Art  of  Painting,  5  132. 

Bodies  of  divers  natures,  which  are  aggronpp'd  {or  com- 
bined) together,  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the  sight. 

Id.  Dufresnoy.  §  60. 

A'GILE,  adj.  >      Fr.  Agile;  It.  Agile;  Sp.  Agil; 

Agi'lity.  /  Lat.  Agilis;  from  Agere,  to  act. 

Able  to  act  —  with  readiness,  to  move  with 
quickness,  nimbleness;  nimble,  quick  in  action, 
active. 

Yet  God  hatlie  suffered  thejin  [the  fiendes]  to  keepe  their 
gyftes  of  nature  styll,  as  wytte,  bewtye,  strengthe,  agylytie, 
and  suche  other  lyke.— 5;r  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  SC3. 

For  the  sauegarde  and  presemacion  of  his  awne  body, 
he  costituted  &  ordeyned  a  certayne  nombre  as  well  of  good 
archers  as  of  diuerse  other  persons  being  hardy,  strong 
and  of  agilitte  to  gene  dailye  attendaunce  on  his  person, 
whome  he  named  yomen  of  Ids  garde. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1. 

And  swifter  then  his  tongue, 

His  agile  arnie.  beats  downe  their  fatall  points. 

And  'twixt  them  rushes.— AAafcs.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  Act  i.  6c.  2. 


AGI 


HiKll 


ited  frii 


,  nor  corsives  to  your  wound ; 
Vmn  faitlv  hath  found 
A  gentler,  and  more  agile  hand  to  tend 
llie  cure  of  that  which  is  but  corporal. 

J3.  Jvnsoit.  Underwoods.  An.  Ode. 

Onee  more,  I  said,  once  more  I  will  inquire, 
WHint  is  this  little,  njile,  pervious  fire, 
XbiH  fluttering  motion,  which  we  call  the  mind  ? 
How  does  site  act  J  and  where  is  she  conliu'd ! 

Prior.  SulomoHi  h.  iii. 

He  that  before  wholly  attended  upon  his  body  to  make  it 
excel  in  strength  or  agiUty,  that  he  might  contend  victo- 
riously in  the  Olympic  games,  then  made  it  his  business  to 
improve  and  advance  liis  soul  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Bates.  Immorialitij  of  the  Soul. 

First  he  bids  spread 

Drv  fern  or  litter'd  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
I'h'  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  impose, 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

AGI'LT,  V.  A  verb  formed  upon  the  past 
part,  gu'ilod,  guil'd,  guilt.      See  Beguile. 

To  practise  any  cheat,  imposture,  or  injustice ; 
any  sin  or  wickedness ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud. 

Awey  !  Awsy!  we  synuol  men,  alas!  cure  wrecchede, 
That  we  abbyth  thus  G'Jd  agult  myd  mony  synuol  dede 
We  and  ourc  eldeme  eTs..—R.  Gloucester,  p.  252. 

Thus  moche  wol  I  say,  that  when  thou  prayest,  that  God 
shuld  forj-eve  thee  thy  t/illes  as  thou  foryevest  hem  that 
have  agilted  thee,  be  well  ware  that  thou  be  not  out  of  clia- 
ritee.— CAuacer.  The  Persones  Tate. 


AGI'ST,  V.  ~\  From  Fr.  Giste,  a  lying  place, 
Agi'steu.  Vfrom  the  verb  Ghir,  to  lye. 
Agi'stment.  J  Skinner.  Applied  to 
The  lying,  and  consequentially  pasturing,  of  one 
man's  cattle  in  another's  ground,  on  payment  of  a 
certcun  sum  of  money,  or  other  good  consideration. 

A  forest  hath  laws  of  her  own,  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
trespasses  ;  she  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as  foresters, 
verderers,  regarders,  agisters,  &c.  whereas  a  chase  or  park 
liath  only  keepers  and  woodwards. — Howell,  Let.  4.  p.  l(i. 

Manie  other  ordinances  were  decreed  touching  the  pre- 
seruation  of  forrcsts,  and  the  king's  prerogatiue,  aduantages 
and  profits  rising  and  growing  by  the  same,  as  well  for 
Fining  of  his  woods  and  wasts,  as  in  pannage  and  agiste- 
menls.—Holinshed.  C/iron.  liich.  I.  an.  ll'JS. 

The  taylor,  the  carrier,  the  inn-keeper,  the  agirling  farmer, 
the  pawnbroker,  the  distreinor,  and  the  general  baUee,  may 
all  of  them  vindicate  in  tlieir  own  right.    • 

Blackstone.  Commenlaries,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse,  or  other  cattle,  to  graze  and 
depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  agistment,  he 
takes  them  upon  an  implied  contract,  to  return  them  on 
demand  to  the  owner. — Id.  lb. 

A'GITATE,  u.  ^        Fr.  Ayiter ;     It.   A,^itare ; 

Agita'tion.         V  Sp.    Agilar :     Lat.    Atjitare, 

Agita'tor.         J  freq.  of  Ar/ere,  to  act. 

To  act  with  frequent  and  repeated  motion ;  to 
shake.  Metaphorically,  to  discuss.  To  keep  the 
mind  in  constant  action  ;  to  disturb,  to  distract. 

Those  whom  Clarendon  and  Whitelock  call 
Ati'Uators,  Ludlow  and  Wood  denominate  Adju- 
tiitoTS.  Whitelock  Ayents  or  Agitators  for  each 
rejimcnt;  Ludlow  at  their  first  appointment 
Agitators,  afterwards  Adjutators. 


Suche  is  the  mutacion  of  the  comon  people  like  i 
.ilh  eucry  wind  is  agitable  and  flexible. 

JIalt.  Edu:  ir. 


Putrefaction  asketh  rest;  for  the  snbtill  motion,  which 
putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  an  agilation. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  34-1. 

' — I  was  alwaies  plaine  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speake 

my  agitation  of  the  matter. 

a/uikespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

.\s  when  a  wandering  (ire. 

Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
■Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  sph-it  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light. 
Misleads  the  amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way. 

Milton.  Paradise  L,.il,-b.\x. 

Tlie  common  soldiers  made  clifi     ni  1- .,  1  ;     :.  :. 
regiment,  most  corporals  or  serL,-  :     ,        ■ 

the  degree  of  an  ensign,  who  wei' .  ,i 

to  be  as  a  house  of  co'mmons  to  tin      ;;:h  ii  ,  i  ...ii, ,  ,:, 

Clarendon.  Hislurg  i.J  the  Hcbcltivn,  b.  i. 


AGN 

The  adjutalors  began  to  change  their  discourse,  and  to 
complain  openly  in  council,  both  of  the  king,  and  the  malig- 
nants  about  him. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  S4. 

He  [Thomas  Harrison]  was  the  person  appointed  by 
Oliver,  or  at  least  the  adjutalors  of  the  army,  to  go  to 
Hurst  castle  where  the  king  was  prisoner. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon. 

The  future  pleases :  \VIty»    The  present  pains— 
But  that's  a  secret.    Yes,  which  all  men  know. 
And  know  from  thee,  discover'd  unawares. 
Thy  ceaseless  agitation,  restless  roll 
From  cheat  to  clieat,  impatient  of  a  pause  -, 
■\\Tiat  is  it  I  Young,  Night  S. 

\Vinds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air. 
And  fit  the  limpid  clement  for  use. 
Else  noxious.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

In  every  district  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  some  leading 

man,  some  agitator,  some  wealthy  merchant,  or  considerable 

manufacturer,  some  active  attorney,  some  popular  preaclier, 

some  money-lender,  5:c.  who  is  followed  by  the  whole  flock. 

Burke.  On  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

A'GLET.     See  Aiglet. 

AGN  A'TE,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Agnation ;  It.  Agnulo  ; 

Agna'tick.  ySp.Agnado;  La.t.  Agnatus, 

Agna'tion.  J  part,    of    Ad,  or,   Ag-nasci, 

borne  to,  of  kin,  allied  to.  Legally  applied  by 
Blackstone,  to  issue  derived  from  the  male  an- 
cestors. 

By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  peculiarities  in  enun- 
ciation wliich  each  people  have,  in  the  one  way  or  tlie  other, 
by  a  fair  reciprocal  analysis  of  the  agnate  words  they  reci- 
procally use,  I  think  a  much  greater  agnation  may  be  found 
amongst  all  the  languages  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  our 
globe.— P(HC«a//.  On  tlie  Study  of  Antiquities. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  of  the  constant  pre- 
ference of  the  agnatic  succession,  or  issue  derived  from  the 
male  ancestors,  through  all  the  stages  of  collateral  in- 
hmUlics.— Blackstone.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

AGNI'ZE,  V.  \       Lat.     Agnoscere,     Agnitiim, 
Agni'tio.v.       }  (Ad-noscere,)  to  acknowledge. 
See  Recognize. 

That  he  may  deliuer  vp  vnto  Messias  at  his  comyng,  a 
people  not  vtterly  vntraded  or  vnentered  i  his  discipline,  but 
somwhat  prepaired  already  &  instructed  therunto  with  yo 
agnisgng  &  knowlageyng  of  theyr  owne  sjiifulnesse. 

Udal.  Lul!C,c.  l.p.  7. 
lesus  of  Nazareth  was  borne  in  Betlilem,  a  city  of  luda  ; 
where  incontinent  by  the  glorification  of  the  angels,  the 
agnition  of  the  shepherds,  the  veneration  of  the  wise  men, 
the  prophecy  of  holy  Simeon,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
doctours  he  was  had  in  honour. 

Grafton.  The  Seventh  Age,  vol.  i. 
The  tirant  custome,  most  graue  senators. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  Steele  coach  of  warre 
Jly  thrice-driuen  bed  of  downe.    I  do  agnize 
A  naturall  and  prompt  alacritie, 

I  find  in  hardnesse.— 5/ini-es;)esrc.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Man  blesseth  God  when  he  confesseth  how  good,  how 
gracious,  how  glorious  he  is  ;  so  as  the  blessing  is  wholly 
taken  up  in  agnition,  in  celebration. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  of  Thanksyicing. 
It  was  desired,  that  since  it  appeared  the  present  power 
had  no  legal  foundation,  and  that  it  would  be  most  sale  for 
the  protector,  to  derive  his  authority  from  a  right  source, 
the  words  in  the  declaration  of  recognizing  him  might  be 
altered  for  agnizing  him  ;  that  so  his  right  might  appear  to 
be  founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  people  represented  in 
this  assembly. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

Such  who  own 

In  evil  times,  undaunted,  though  alone. 

His  glorious  truth,  such  He  will  crown  with  praise, 

And  glad  agnize  before  his  Father's  throne. 

Edimrds,  Son.  11. 

AGNO'MINATE,  v.  \        Lat.     Agnominatio, 

Agnomina'tion.  )  (Ad-nomen.)   Ltit.  Ag- 

nomen  is  a  name  to ;  i.  e.  in  addition  to. 

To  name,  or  call  by  name. 

Agnomination  is  applied  to  the  repetition  of 
words  of  similar  sound:  or  to  allusions  founded 
upon  some  other  fancied  resemblance. 

Notwithstanding  in  this  Isle  the  British  ouergrew  the 
I.atine,  and  continueth  yet  in  Wales,  and  some  villages  of 
Cornwall  intermingled  with  prouinciall  Latine,  being  vcrie 
signiflcatiue,  copious,  and  pleasantly  rimning  vpon  agnomi- 
nations, althougli  harsh  in  aspirations. 

Camden.  Bemains.  Of  Languages. 

■Hie  silver  stream 


AGO 

Among  other  resemblances,  one  was  in  their  prosody,  anfl 
vein  of  versifying  or  rhyming,  which  is  like  our  bards,  who 
hold  agnominations,  and  enforcing  of  consonant  words  or 
syllables  one  upon  the  other,  to  be  the  greatest  elegance. 

Howeil.  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  40. 

,     /  ' "  ■  I       ..490,  Agon,  Agone,  Ygo,  were  all 


Ygo'n         I  to  go  = 

Ago'Ing.   J       '^°"^'  P^^*  •  ^Soing.  ""  goins- 

For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  have  svvicbe  sonve 
\Vhan  that  hir  housbonds  ben  fro  hcni  ago. 

Cliaueer.     The  Kidghtes  Talc,  v.  2S25. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede 
I  spekc  of  many  hundred  yeres  c 


Id.  Tlie  Wifofs 


Tale, 


For  right  anon  on  of  the  fires  queiiite 
And  quiked  again,  and  after  tliat  anon 
That  other  fire  was  queinte,  and  all  oqon. 

Id.  The  Kniglites  Tale.  v.  2333. 
A  clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 
That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo.— Id.  The  Pruhguc. 

Hast  thou  not  heard,  how  I  haue  ordeyned  soch  a  thynge 
.  great  whyle  a  goo,  and  haue  prepared  it  from  the  begin  • 
lynge.— iJrt/c,  1539.  4  Kings,  c.  19. 
4  Sat.  Is  he  sucli  a  princely  one, 

As  you  spake  him  long  agon  ? — B.  Jonson.  Oberon. 


They  [eclipses]  may  on  divers  occasions  help  to  settle 
chronology,  and  rectify  the  mistakes  of  historians  that  writ 
many  ages  ago.- — Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

Let  his  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he  shall  tongue  it  as 

impetuously,  and  as  loudly  as  the  arrantest  hero  of  the  play. 

Drgdcn.  Prcf.  to  Troil.  S,-  Cress. 

Dear  Joseph— five  and  twenty  years  ago— 
Alas  how  time  escapes  !— 'tis  e\  un  so  — 
With  frequent  interim.:     .  ,  n,:  :;l,,,/,s  sv.xet, 
And  always  friend]}',  ■■    -  :  ■.iriic;it 

A  tedious  hour.— C '  ,'  .'  I  nil.  Esq. 

A'GOG,  ad.     Fr.  n^  ili.'  (.uii,;,',  Guygan,  A.  S. 
Gangan,   to  go,  to  gang.      Agng  is  applied  to — 
The  alert,  eager,  emotions  of  hope,  expectation, 
anticipation.     See  Gig,  and  Jig. 

Neither  am  I  come  to  please  thee,  or  to  set  the  agog  with 
a  vain  salutacion,  but  I  am  come  vnto  thee  as  a  messagier 
of  a  matier  bothe  passyng  ioyful,  &  also  verai  great. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  i. 

The  gaudy  gossip  when  she's  set  agog. 
In  jewels  drest,  and  in  each  ear  a  bob. 
Goes  flanting  out,  and  in  her  trim  of  pride, 
Tliinks  all  she  says  or  does  is  justify'd. 

Bryden.  Juven.  Sat.  B. 

They  [the  gipsies]  generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  set  the  heads  of  our  scrviuit- 
maids  so  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have 
any  business  done  as  it  should  be  whilst  they  ar-  in  the 
country.- — Spectator,  No.  130. 

A'GON,  n.  ^  Fr.  Agoniscr ;  It.  Agoniz- 
.\gon'istical.  I  zare ;  Sp.  Agonizar ;  Lat. 
Agu.ni'stick.  S-Agon;  Gr.  kymv ;  certamcn, 
A'gonize.  I  conflictus ;    a  contest,  a  con- 

A'gonv.  J  flict,    a   struggle.      ^li7on   and 

Agonistical  are  pai  w-  iil  :i  ;>  ,;|  1  i;--'(l  to  the  contests 

of  prize  fighters;   .  ;  '     '".t'"V)>  '" 

Those  bodily  or  -  '  ''-i  and  conflicts 

which   are  accoinj...ii;La  1>    ...ju'-slve  pain;    to 

any  violent  struggle  or  tonllicl. 


And  he  was  maad  in  ago-^'tie.  and  pieiede  tlic  lengcr 
his  swoot  was  maad  as  dropis  of  blood  rcnnynge  douii 
the  crlhe.— ;i7c//7.  Luke,  c.  22. 


Slid 


bloud,  trycklynge  dowi 


And  he  1 
cs  sweate 
I  y»  f,muAe.— Bible,  153D.  lb. 

And  thus  vvcpende  she  complaineth 

Hir  faire  face  and  all  disteineth 

With  wofull  teares  hir  eic. 

So  that  vpon  this  agonie 

Her  husbonde  is  in  come 

And  sawe  how  she  was  ouercome 

Witli  sorrow,  and  asketh  hir  what  hir  eiletli. 


Con.  A.  b.i. 
verses  are  wliolly  ago- 


2  Tim.  c.  4.  vv.  7.  8.    These 
'.istieal. — Hammond.  Annot. 

The  prophetick  writings  were  not,  saith  St.  Peter,  (I  con- 
eive  it  in  an  agnnisHck  sense,)  of  their  own  starting  or 
acitation.— irf.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  581). 
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f,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  Wind, 
Or  through  alleaseance  and  fast  feallie, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  woman  kind, 
Feel  mv  heart  peare't  with  so  great  nr/on.v, 
Vv'lien  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitie  I  could  die. 

Slicnsci:     FaerU  Qiieene,  h.  i.  c.  2. 

Thee  have  I  miss'd,  and  thought  it  long  depriv'd 

Thy  presence  ;  agnni/  of  love  till  now 

Not  felt,  nor  shall  be  twice.    Milton.  Par.  lost,  b.  ix. 

ITe  is  an  object  of  much  pity  that  over-afTects  any  tem- 
poral things  whatsoever.  For,  beyond  what  is  spoken 
already,  it  'annniss  his  mind  perpetually,  and  throws  him  on 
a  double  mischief.— Fei/Aam.  Sermon,  Luke  xiv.  20. 

They  must  do  their  exercises  too,  be  anointed  to  the  agon, 
and  to  the  combat,  as  the  champions  of  old. 

Sancioft.  Sermons,  p.  100. 

He  frets,  he  f.imes,  he  stares,  he  .stamps  the  ground ; 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around  : 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fetter'd  feet, 
And  dropt  all  o'er  with  at/ony  of  sweat. 

Sryden.  Palamon  S,-  Arcile. 

Were  finer  optics  given 

"  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 


,  if  tremblingly  alive  all 
t  and  agonize  at  every  pore 


Pope.  On.  Man,  Ep. 


Our  calling,  therefore,  doth  require  gi-eat  industry;  and 
the  business  of  it  consequently  is  well  represented  by  those 
performances,  which  demand  the  greatest  intention,  and 
laborious  activity ;  it  is  stiled exercise,  agonistick  and  ascetick 
exercise.— Ban-oui,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  20. 


As  are  all  the  expressions  in  the  foregoingr  verse,  so  is 
this  apparently  agortisiiml.  and  alludes  to  the  prize  set 
before,  propounded,  and  offered  to  them  that  run  in  a  race, 
for  their  encouragement.— J;;.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

[An  author]  though  possessed  of  fortitude  to  stand  un- 
moved the  expected  bursts  of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  feelings, 
so  exquisitively  poignant  as  to  agonize  under  the  slightest 
disappointment. — Goldsmith.  Ptes.  State  of  Polite  Learning. 

The  virtue  and  good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  are 
highly  laudable  ;  but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  ? 
Only  to  hasten  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  government, 
and  render  its  convulsions  and  dying  agonies  more  violent 
and  painful. — Hume,  Ess.  3. 

AGO'RE-BLOOD.  Foul,  corrupt,  polliitecl 
blood.     See  Gore. 


The  woods  fiUed  with  scattered  men,  the  peopli 
the  Bonds  and  rivers  running  all  agore-blood  (by  reason  of 
the  great  slaughter),  and  the  stream  carrj'ing  down  the  dead 
bodies  to  the  main  sea. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  163. 

■Wherefore  after  Acrotatus  had  done  this  exploit,  he  re- 
turned again  through  the  city  unto  the  place  from  whence 
he  came,  all  on  a.  goar-btoud  — Id.  p.  345. 

But  when  he  saw  Brutus  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand,  then  he  pulled  his  gown  over  his  head,  and  made  no 
more  resistance,  and  was  driven  either  casually  or  pur- 
posedly,  by  the  counsell  of  the  conspirators,  against  the 
base,  whereupon  Fompey's  image  stood,  which  ran  all  of  a 
goar-bloud  tiU  he  was  slain.— Jd.  p.  CIS. 

AGRA'.MED.  A.  S.  Gri/mmaii,  SEevire,  fre- 
mere.  To  rage,  to  roar,  to  provoke,  to  anger. 
See  Grame. 

"  Lordynges,"  he  saide,  "  Y  am  ascnamed, 
And  sore  anoyed,  and  agramed. 
That  Alisaundre,  with  myghty  hond, 

,  V.3309. 

And  if  a  man  be  falsely  famed 

And  woll  make  purgacioun 

Than  wol  the  officers  be  agramed 

And  assigne  him  fro  toun  to  toun 

So  nede  he  muste  pay  raunsome 

Though  he  be  clone  as  is  christall 

And  than  haue  an  absolution 

But  all  such  false  shuU  foule  laW.— Chaucer.  Ploicm.Tale. 

AGRA'RIAN,  adj.  \      Lat.  Agrarius,  Agrestis; 

Agre'stick.  )  from  Ager,  a  field. 

Agrarian  is  applied  to  the  distribution  of  fields 
or  lands.  Agrf stick,  to  that  which  is  rustic,  rude, 
unpolished. 

An  equ.-il  agrarian  is  a  perpetual  law  establishing  and 
prcservmg  the  balance  of  dominion  by  such  a  distribution, 
that  no  one  man  or  number  of  men  within  the  compass  of 
the  few  or  aristocracy,  can  com  to  overpower  the  whole  peo- 
ple by  their  possessions  in  lands.— //arrin^/on.  Oceana  p  54 


AGR 

change  their  abode ;  or  with  mention  and  upon  condition  of 
a  colony,  in  which  case  they  were  to  ciiauge  their  abode  ; 
and  leaving  the  city  to  plant  themselves  upon  the  lands  so 
ni^i^n'i.— Harrington.  Oceana,  p.  61. 

Agrarian  laws,  began  to  be  promulgated  within  three  and 
twenty  years,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth to  produce  the  same  disorders. 

Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  13. 


AGR 


AGRE'E,  V. 

Agre'eability. 

Agre'eadi.e. 

Agre'eableness. 

Agre'eably. 

Agre'ed. 

Agre'eing. 

Agre'eingly. 

Agre'ement. 


'  Fr.  Agrier ;  Qr&  ;  from 
Gratem,' says  Menage.  See 
Grateful. 

To  accord,  to  suit,  to 
concur,  to  please ;  to  be- 
come friends. 

Agree  is  used  by  Chaucer, 
adverbially. 


And  if  that  at  mine  owne  lust  I  brenne 

From  whece  Cometh  my  wailing  &  my  pleiut 

If  hai-me  agree  me,  wherto  plaine  I  thenne 

I  not,  ne  why,  vnwery  that  I  Simt.— Chaucer.   Trail. 


Kepeth  this  child,  al  he  it  foule  or  faire. 
And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  coming : 
Crist  whan  him  list  may  senden  me  an  heire. 
More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Laives  Tale,  v.  5187. 


Then  it  is  well  seen,  how  wretched  is  the  blisfulnesse  of 
mortall  things  that  neither  it  dureth  perpetuell  with  hem, 
that  euery  fortune  receiuen  agreeably  or  egaUy,  ne  it  deliteth 
not  in  all  to  hem  that  ben  anguishous.— /d.  /*. 

Tills  house  [Symon's  in  Bethany]  preseteth  vnto  vs,  the 
agreyng,  and  fi-endely  felowshyp  of  the  church  ;  the  which 
beyng  vncleane,  he  washed  and  purifled  with  his  precious 
bloude.— U'da/.  Mark,  c.  14. 

For  my  spirite  agreeth  not  with  the  spirite  of  this  worlde, 
and  my  doctrine  is  wholly  agaynste  the  afiections  of  them, 
which  loue  the  thynges  that  be'  of  this  worlde. 

Id.  Matth.  c.  28. 

And  thus  the  couenaunt  that  ye  made  w'  death,  sh.ill  be 
disannulled  :  and  your  aqrement  that  ye  made  with  hell, 
shall  not  stande.  Bible,  1539.  Isa.  c.  28. 

They  chanc't  upon  an  hUl  not  fame  away. 
Some  flocks  of  sheepe  and  shepheards  to  espy  ; 
To  whom  they  both  agreed  to  take  their  way, 
In  hope  there  newes  to  learne,  how  they  mote  best  assay. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

Thus  one  hy  one,  kindling  each  other's  fire 
Till  all  inflamed,  they  all  at  once  agree; 
All  resolute  to  prosecute  their  ire, 
Seeking  their  own,  and  country's  cause  to  free. 

Daniel.  Civil  ll'ars,  b.  iii. 

At  last  he  met  two  knights  to  liim  vnkno^vne, 
The  which  were  armed  both  agreeably. 
And  both  combin'd,  what  euer  chaunce  were  blowne 
Betwixt  them  to  diuide,  and  each  to  make  his  owne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  h.yi  c.i. 

To  speake  agreeable  to  him  with  whom  we  deale,  is  more 
tha  to  speak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order. 

Bacon.  Bss.  Of  Discourse. 

Agreeingly  to  which,  St.  Austin,  disputing  against  the 
Donatists,  contendeth  most  earnestly. 

Sheldon.  On  the  Miracles  of  Antichrist. 

When  we  possess  ourselves  with  the  utmost  security  of 
the  demonstration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that 
equality  to  two  right  ones  does  necessarily  agree,  and  is 
inseparable  from  the  three  triangles. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  vi.  c.  1. 


tol 


eir  agrarian  laws  were  such,  whereby  their  lands  ought 
ve  bm  divided  among  the  people,  either  without  men- 
of  a  colony,  in  which  case  they  were  not  oblig'd  to 


As  nothing  that  is  agreeable  to  us  can  be  painful  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  such ;  nor  any  thing  disagreeable  plea- 
sant, by  the  terms ;  so  neither  can  any  thing  agreeable  be  for 
that  reason  (because  it  is  agreeable)  not  pleasant,  nor  a 
thing  disagreeable  not  painful,  in  some  measure  or  other 
Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s. 

The  agreablcnesse  of  dissimulation  doth  almost  every  day 
surmount  the  homely  simplicitie  of  truth ;  nay,  and  some 
would  have  it  passe  for  a  rule  of  court  to  confesse  that  he 
perceived  the  stars,  if  another  would  maintaine  it  to  be 
night  at  liigh  noone. — Fvclgn.  Of  Libertg  §■  Servitude,  c.  5. 

Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and 
repugnance  of  :^ny  of  our  ideas. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
33 


in  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
We  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  old  Nick  i 
But  missing  his  mirth  and  aqrceable  vein. 
As  often  we  wish  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Goldsmith.  lie. 


alion. 


ity  cf 


Tlie  motives  which  I 
their  duty,  wore  gcncv 
this  subject,  from  tht- 
human  nature,  and  fn 
them  to  society. — Pean 

TOiat  would  I  not  give,  to  have  you  read  Demosthenes 
critically  in  the  morning,  and  understand  him  better  than 
any  body;  at  noon,  behave  yourself  better  than  anypersou  at 


This  general  agreement  of  the  senses  is  yet  more  evident 
on  minutely  considering  those  of  taste  and  smell. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

AGRI'COLIST.^  Fr. Agriculture ;  It. Agri- 
A'griclxture,  n.  [coltura  ;  Sp.  Agricultura  ; 
Agricu'ltural.  i"  Lat.  Agricola,  Agricultura, 
Agricu'lturist.    )  {Ager,  a  field;    colere,  cul- 

tum.)     John  Scott  has  an  eclogue  entitled   The 

Agriculturists.       Dodsley    uses   Ayricolist.      The 

former  is  now  in  common  use. 

The  culture  or  tillage  of  Isind ;  labour  for  the 

improvement,  for  the  fertility  of  land. 

Tliose  geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture  which 
are  delivered  by  divers  authors,  are  not  to  be  generally 
received  :  but  respectively  understood  unto  climes,  whereto 
they  are  determined.— .Bcojcn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

Trade  wields  the  sword,  and  agriculture  leaves 
Her  half-turn'd  furrow :  other  harvest  fire 
A  nobler  avarice,  avarice  of  renown. 

Young.     On  the  Situation  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necessity  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the  art  of  agri- 
culture. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

By  giving  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its 
o"*m  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  it  raises  the 
rate  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  profit,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  agricultural  profit ;  and,  consequently,  draws 
from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  wliich  had  before  been 
employed  in  it.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

The  pasture,  and  the  food  of  plants. 

First  let  the  young  agricoUst  be  taught : 

Then  how  to  sow,  and  raise  the  enibrio  seeds 

Of  every  different  species. — Dodsley.  Agriculture,  Q.2, 

AGRI'SE,  V.  \  A.  S.  Agris-an,  horrere,  to 
or  A'ggrise.  )  dread  and  fear  greatly.  Somner; 
probably  formed  upon  the  verb  JHrys-an,  Ge-hrys- 
an,  A-ge-hrys-an,  to  agrise,  i.  e.  to  beat,  bruise, 
or  dash  against ;  to  shake,  to  shatter,  and,  conse- 
quentially— 

To  shudder,  or  cause  to  shudder;  to  confound, 
to  terrify.      See  Crush. 


Tho  kinges  herte  of  pitee  gan  agrise 
Whan  he  saw  so  benigne  a  creature 
Falle  in  desese  and  in  misaventure. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  L awes  Tales,  v.  5035. 
And  as  she  slept,  anon  right  tho  her  met 
How  that  an  egle  fethered  white  as  bone 
Under  her  brest  his  long  clawes  set 
And  out  her  harte  he  rent,  and  that  anon 
And  did  his  harte  into  her  brest  to  gon 


And  where  they  fynde  in  the  thynkyng  thereon,  their 
heartes  agryce  &   shrjmke   in  the  remembraunce   of  the 
payne,  that  their  imaginacion  representeth  too  the  minde. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1215. 

But  more  happy  he,  than  wise. 
Of  that  seas  nature  did  him  not  avise. 
The  wanes  thereof  so  slowe  and  sluggish  were, 
Engrost  with  mud,  which  did  them  foule  ayrise, 
That  every  weightie  thing  they  did  vpbeare, 
Ne  ought  mote  euer  sink  downe  to  the  bottome  there. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

For  near'st  to  mortals,  though  my  state  I  keep. 
Yet  not  the  colour  of  the  troubled  deep. 
These  spots  supposed,  nor  the  fogs  that  rise 
From  the  dull  earth,  me  any  whit  agrise. 

Drayton.  Man  in  the  Mo'.n. 

Of  whose  sight  he  full  sore  was  agrysed. 
He  thought,  ■■  All  this  well  deserved  I  have. 
What  ayled  me  to  be  so  evil  avised. 
That  to  my  counsell  could  I  nat  keep  .nnd  save 


Brou-ne.  The  Shcpiieard's  Pipe,  Egl,  1. 


AGU 
AGRO'PE,  V.     See  Grope.  1 

To  try  to  finil,  to  explore,  to  examine.  \ 

For  who  so  will  it  wel  ngrope. 

To  hem  belongeth  all  Europe, 

Whiche  is  the  third  parte  euen 

Of  all  the  worlde  vnder  the  heuen.— Gott'«r.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

AGRO'TED.  Tvrnhitt  explains,  cloyed,  sur- 
feited. Skinner ;— ingurgitated,  saturated ;  from 
gross. 

This  honorable  quene  Philis  doth  him  chere, 

Her  liketh  wel  his  sport  and  his  manere  ; 

But  I  am  aqroled  here  beforne 

To  write  of" hem  that  in  loue  been  forsworne. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Philis. 

AGRO'UND,  arf.  On  the  ground:  consequen- 
tially— 

Not  afloat;  stopped  in  the  course  or  current. 

And  headlong  downe  the  master  falles,  and  thrice  the 

keele  aground. 
The  water  whirld,  and  at  the  last  the  wUde  sea  swallowd 

round. — Phacr.  Virgil.  JEncidos,  b.  i. 
But  Alci-biades  followed  them  so  lustily,  that  he  ran  divers 
of  them  aground,  and  brake  their  ships  and  slew  a  great 
number  of  men  that  leapt  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming  aland.— A'or'A.  Plutarch,  p.  178. 
Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  ye  own  ; 
Nor  is  vour  course  upon  our  coasts  unknown  : 
Say  what  you  seek,  and  whither  are  you  bound  ? 
Were  you  by  stress  of  weather  cast  nqround? 

Bnjden.  jEneid,  b.  vii. 

A'GUE,  V.  \  Skinner  says,  perhaps  from  the 
A'gle,  n.  I  Fr.  Aigu,  acutus,  sharp,  because, 
A'gued.  (in  the  paroxysm  at  least,  it  is 
A'ofisH.       J  an  acute  disease.      Sercnius  and 

Tooke,  from  Goth.  Agis,  trembling.      R.  Brunne 

writes  Hage. 

A  disease  ;  the  distinguishing  mark  of  which  is, 

trembling,  shivering,  shuddering. 

Tooke  quotes  with  approbation  the  remark  of 

Johnson,  that  "  the  cold  fit  is,  in  popular  language, 

more  particularly  called  the  ague-,    and  the  hot, 

thcfever."     By  Tindale,   More,   North,  &c.  this 

distinction  is  disregarded. 


AID 

AGUrSE,  V.     See  Guse. 

To  prepare  a  mode  of  fashion,  of  dress ;  a  dress. 


If  he  [the  cunnyng  phisicion]  haue  his  pacient  in  an  ague, 
to  the  cure  wherof    he    nedeth   his    medicines    in  their 
woorking  cold  ;  yet  if  he  hap  ere  that  feuer  be  full  cured,  to 
fall  into  some  such  other  disease,  as  except  it  were  holpen 
with  hoate  medicines,  wer  likely  to  kill  the  bodye  before  the 
fjuer  coulde  be  cured,  he  woiUd  for  the  whyle  have  hys  most 
care  to  ye  cure  of  that  th}Tig,wherin  wer  most  present  perill. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1105. 
But  now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud. 
And  chase  the  natiue  beauty  from  his  cheeke, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meager  as  an  ague's  lit,     -  • 
And  so  he'U  dye— Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

And  this  is  the  cause  why  the  cholerick  man  is  so  altered 
and  mad  in  his  actions,  as  a  man  set  on  fire  with  a  burning 
ague :  for  when  a  man's  heart  is  troubled  within,  his  pulse 
will  beat  marvellous  strongly. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  193. 

Aristotle  saith  of  it  [faith]  that  it  differs  from  knowledge, 
as  a  sickly  man  from  a  strong,  'tis  very  weak  and  aguish, 
subject  to  sweats,  and  colds,  and  hourly  distempers. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  627.  Ser.  10. 

Mar.  All  hurt  behinde,  backes  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  feare,  mend  and  charge  home, 
Or  by  the  fires  of  heauen.  He  leaue  the  foe. 
And  make  my  warres  on  yon.— Shakes.  Cor.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
If  we  be  not  blind  at  home,  we  may  as  well  perceive  that 
this  worthy  motto,  A'o  bishop,  no  king,  is  of  the  same  batch, 
and  infanted  out  of  the  same  fears,  ameer  ague-cake  coagu- 
lated of  a  certain  fever  they  have,  presaging  their  time  to  be 
but  short.— il/i«on.  Of  Reform,  in  Eng. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care. 
And  bitter  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air. 

Srgden.  Palamon  /;  Anile. 
So  calm,  and  so  serene,  but  now, 
■\Vhat  means  this  change  on  Htyra's  brow  1 
Her  aguish  love  now  glows  and  burns. 
Then  chills  and  shakes,  and  the  cold  fit  returns. 

Lansdowue.  To  Myra. 
It  may  enjoy  th'  advantage  of  the  north, 
And  aguish  ca^t.  till  time  shall  have  transform'd 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 

C'jieper.  Task,  b,  iii. 


About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenr,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Then  gan  this  crafty  couple  to  devise. 

How  for  the  court  they  might  themselves  aguise. 

Id.  Mother  Hubbard's  Talc. 

The  glory  of  the  court,  their  fashions, 

And  brave  agguize  with  aU  their  princely  state. 

Which  poets  or  historians  relate 

This  farre  excels.         More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  st.  2.'!. 

AHE'AD.  On  head;  head-long;  foremost; 
or  head-foremost. 

How  among  the  drove  of  cn.itom  and  prejudice  this  will 
be  relisht  by  such  whose  capacity,  since  their  youth,  runs 
ahead  into  the  easy  creek  of  a  system. 

Milton.  On  the  D act.  and  Discip.  of  Divorce. 

The  centaur  and  the  dolphin  brush  the  brine 
With  equal  oars,  advancing  in  a  line : 
And  now  the  mighty  centaur  seems  to  lead. 
And  now  the  speedy  dolphin  gets  a-head. 

Dryden.  JEneas,  b.  v. 

This  gale  continued  till  towards  noon,  when  the  east  end 
of  the  island  bore  but  a  little  a-hend  of  us. 

Fielding.  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

AHI'GH.   >  On  high;  above;  aloft. 
Ahe'ioht.  )  ° 

And  so,  some  mounted  vpon  the  walles,  and  threwe  them- 
selfe  from  nAi/.vA      "  *  j-   .>--  ^.. - 

whorae  dyed.— J 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direfull  pageant  t 
One  heau'd  ahigh,  to  be  hurl'd  downe  below. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc. 

From  the  dread  somnet  (summit)  of  this  chalkie  bourm 
Looke  vp  aheiiiht,  the  shrill-gorg'd  larke  so  farre 
Cannot  be  seene,  or  heard :  Do  but  looke  vp. 

Id.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  G. 

AHO'LD.  To  lay  a  ship  a-hold;  or  to  stay 
her  or  place  her  so  that  she  may  hold  or  keep  to 
the  wind. 

Botes.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold— set  her  two  courses 

Oft' to  sea  again,  lay  her  off.       Shakes.  Temp.  Act  i.sc.  I. 

AHU'NGRY,  >      See  HiNGRY. 
or  Ht'NGUV.      )      To  hunger;  to  desire  eagerly. 
An-hungrcd ;  to  desire  to  eat. 


the  I 


Wlien  any  of  the  gheastes  would  have  touched  any  thinge, 
it  vanished  suddainely  awaie,  and  was  turned  to  nothinge. 
And  so,  when  their  eies  were  ful,  they  put  vp  theire  kniues 
and  rose  ahungred.— Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie. 


lai 


}  dinner  attends  you.  Sir-. 
not  u-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. 
Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives, 


AJA'R.  On  jar;  i.  e.  on  char,  on  the  turn,  or 
return ;  neither  quite  open  nor  shut :  from  the 
A.  S.  Ojr-an,  Acyr-an,  to  turn.  Douglas  writes — 
On  char.     See  Chair. 

So  rumour  says,  who  will  believe. 

But  that  they  left  the  door  ajar, 

■Where  safe,  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 

He  heard  the  distant  din  of  war.  Gray.  Long  Story. 


Fr.  Aider ;  It.  Aiiilarc,  Aitare ; 
Sp.  Ai/udar ;  Lat.  Adjuvarc, 
(Jrf-jMUorc,  tohelp.) 

To  assist ;  to  come  to  the  sup- 
port or  relief  of;  to  support,  to 
relieve,  to  succour. 


Also  thou  shalt  not  swere  for  envie,  nejther  for  favour, 
ne  for  mode,  but  only  for  rightwisenesse  and  for  declaring 
of  trouthe  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  the 
aiding  and  helping  of  thin  even  Cristen. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

He  that  spendeth  his  liuelode  to  helpe  the  poore  at  thejT 
nede.  scmeth  mad  vnto  hym  who  hath  reposed  the  ayde  of 
this  presente  lyfe  in  worldly  riches. — Vdal.  Mark,  c.  2. 

Brenne  had  three  skore  and  flue  thousande  chosen  foote- 
men  of  the  best  in  all  his  hoste,  wheras  the  Delphians  and 
tbcir  aiders  vme  in  all  but  foure  thousande  fighting  men. 

Coldyng.  Justine,  b.  xxiv.  p.  111. 
40 


The  Thehanes  therfore,  liauinse  gotten  the  ^-pper  har.de, 
led  theyr  whole  host  to  the  city  of  Lacedemon,  thincking 
easly  to  haue  won  it,  because  they  were  abondoned  of  al 
their  aiders  and  comforters.— Jrf.  b.  vi.  p.  36. 
She  can  unlock 

The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  mumming  epell, 

If  she  be  right  invok'd  in  warbled  song ; 

For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 

To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself. — Milton.  Comus 

Oft  have  I  secne  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodlesse, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart, 
■\Mio,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aydance  'gainst  the  enemy. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Cor.  All  you  vnpublish'd  vertues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  teares;  be  aydaiit,  and  remediate 
Ln  the  goodman's  desires. — Id.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

I  found  the  place, 

■\\niere  that  damn'd  -wisard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 

(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew)  had  met 

Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 

The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey.— J1/i7(oh.  Com, 

Well  hath  the  powerfnll  hand  of  majesty. 
Thy  worthiness,  and  England's  hap  beside. 
Set  thee  in  th'  aidfull'st  room  of  dignity  ; 
As  the  Isthmus  these  two  oceans  to  divide, 


A  golden  coffer  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
The  present  treacherous,  but  the  bearer  more  ; 
'Twas  fraught  with  pangs  ;  for  Jove  ordain'd  above, 
That  gold  should  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  love. 

Parnell.  Hesiod 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind  ; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  imarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 

Dryden.  Theodore  %•  Honoria. 

Neither  the  towers,  nor  any  other  part,  nor  the  whole 
together,  unless  well  aidedhy  perspective,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  trees  to  hide  disgusting  parts,  can  furnish  a  good 
picture. — Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse, 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid, 
Betweeit  the  nations  in  the  world,  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

And  the  party  sufl'ering  shall  also  have  his  private  action 
against  the  person  committing,  and  all  his  aiders,  advisers, 
and  abettors,  and  shall  recover  treble  costs,  &c. 

Blacksione.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


A'IGLET,  )        Fr.  Aiguillette  ;     Lat.  Acicuh, 
or  A'glet.  y  dim.  of  Aciis,  a  point. 

He  gj-ueth  alwaye  hys  old  point  at  one  end  or  other  some 
new  aglet.  But  when  al  his  cost  is  don  theron,  it  is  not  al 
worth  an  aglet  of  a  good  blewe  poynte. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  C75. 

All  in  a  silken  camus,  lilly  white, 
Purfled  vpon  with  many  a  folded  plight, 
■Wliich  all  aboue  besprinkled  was  throughout. 
With  golden  aygulets,  that  glistred  bright. 
Like  twinkling  starres,  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  yonder  pale  faced  Hecate  there,  the  moon, 
Doth' give  consent  to  that  is  done  in  darkness  : 
And  all  those  stars  that  gaze  upon  her  face, 
Are  aglets  on  her  sleeve,  pins  on  her  train. 

Spanish  Tragcdg,  Act  iv 

Why  glue  him  gold  enough,  and  raarrie  him  to  a  puppet 
or  an  Aglet-hahie,  or  an  old  trot  with  ne're  a  tooth  in  het 
head,  though  she  have  as  manie  diseases  as  two  and  fiftie 
\\orsei.— Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

AIL,  D.     "\      Junius  inclines  to  the  A.  S.  Egi- 

Ail,  n.         >  an,   to  feel  pain  or  grief,   to  ayle 

A'lLMENT.  J  (Somncr);  and  Egl-an,  ho  derives 

from  the  Gr.  a\.y-(iv.     Tooke  thinks  Ail  is  the 

past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  Aidlian ;  to  be  sick,  empty, 

useless,  spoilt. 

To  disease,  to  disorder,  to  cause  or  feel  pain  or 
uneasing ;  to  deprive  of  soundness,  health,  or 
strength ;  to  make  useless.     See  Idle. 

Ich  wot  wel  quath  Hunger,  what  syknesse  gow  ailclh 
Ye  have  manged  overe  muche.  that  maketh  gow  be  syke. 
Piers  Plauhman,  p.  142. 

Ther  I  was  bred,  (alas  that  ilke  day  !) 
And  fostrcd  in  a  roche  of  marble  gray 
So  tendrely,  that  nothing  ailed  me 
I  ne  wist  not  what  was  adversitee. 

Chaucer,  The  Sguiercs  Tale,  v.  10  81,1, 


AIM 

Thou  sayst,  tlint  dropping  houses,  and  eke  smoke 

And  chiding  wives  maken  men  to  flee 

Out  of  hir  owen  hous  :  a,  beuedicite 

What  ailcih  swiche  an  old  man  for  to  chide. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5S63. 

Lord,  thought  I,  who  may  that  he 

■\\Tiat  eyletli  him  to  sitten  here?— W.  Drcame,  p.  241. 

The  now  sad  kin», 

Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering : 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound, 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick. 
And  much  he  uits,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  h.  iii. 

One  who,  not  knowing  what  ails  me,  should  come  in,  and 
see  me  in  this  soft  bed,  not  only  cover'd,  but  almost  op- 
prcss'd  with  cloaths,  would  confidently  conclude,  that, 
whetlier  or  no  I  be  distressed  by  the  contrary  quality,  I 
cannot  at  least  be  troubled  with  cold. 

Boijle.    Occasional  Reflections,  s.  2.  Med.  2. 

For  little  ailments  oft  attend  the  fair, 
Not  decent  for  a  husband's  eye  or  ear. 

Lansdoune.    A  Cure  for  the  I'apours. 

AIM,  V.      ^       Fr.    Esme,    anciently    written 

Aim,  n.         (  Aesme;  from  the  Lat.  Aditsthnare, 

Ai'min-g,  n.   (  Duchat  in  Menage.      Skinner  in- 

Ai'mless.    J  clines  to  JEstimare,  i.  e.  to  weigh 

attentively:  for  we  usually,  before  we  throw  or 

strike  at  a  mark,  consider  it  well,  and  estimate  or 

reckon  the  distance  of  it  accurately.     And  in  this 

application  it  is  constantly  used,  both  literally  and 

metaphorically  :  as  the  Fr.  Esmer; 

"  To  aim  or  level  at,  to  make  an  ofll'er  to  strike,  &c. ; 
also  to  purpose,  determine,  intend."  Cotgrave. 

Then  Turnus  aitninp  long  in  hand  a  dart  of  sturdy  oke 
Well  tipt  witli  Steele,  at  Pallas  forth  it  flung,  and  thus  he 

Lo,  see  if  that  our  dart  be  sharper  than  thy  weapon  was. 
Phaer.  JEneidos,  b.  x. 

Here  first  this  goddesse  faire,  with  passing  speedy  course 

doth  light, 
And  from  this  hillocke  farre  at  Aruns  dimes  within  her 

sight.— ra'i/ne.  ^Eneidos,  b.  xi. 

lyke  as  a  stoute  gouemour  of  a  shyppe,  albeit  he  be  dryuen 
parforce  to  goe  somtyme  a  great  deale  out  of  his  right  course, 
doetli  not  set  his  eye  besydes  y  compasse  and  loode  sterre 
for  all  that,  lest  he  shoulde  chaunce  to  goe  quyte  out  of  his 
ame  altogether. 

Udal.  Let.  of  Erasmus  to  Prynca  of  Traiecte. 


A^liose  glemes  of  burning  fire,  and  easy  sparkes  of  flame 
In  balance  of  vnegal  weight  he  pondereth  by  aime. 

Surrey.  Descrip.  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  ^-c. 

First,  that  I  must  Kneeling  yield 

Both  the  bow  and  shaft  I  held 

Unto  her  ;  which  love  might  take 

At  her  hand,  with  oaths,  to  make 

Mi  the  scope  of  his  next  draft, 

Aimed,  with  that  self-same  shaft.— B.  Jonson.  Underwoods. 

Distemper'd,  discontented  thoughtj. 

Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blo«Tl  up  with  high  conceits  ingendering  pride. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Thus  hauing  spoke 

In  his  blind  aymelesse  hand  a  pile  he  shooke. 
And  threw  it  not  in  vaine.— yl/ay.  Lucan,  b.  iii. 

Therefore  let  not  even  those  (who,  without  any  designe  do 
suffer  their  tongues  to  run  loose  by  fashion,  in  the  praises 
of  women's  graces  and  beauties)  thinke  this  aymelesse  roving 
of  their  fancies  altogether  innocent. 

Mountaguc.  Treat.  1,1.  §  5. 

But  no  man  goes  about  to  deceive,  or  ensnare,  or  circum- 
vent another  in  a  passion  ;  to  lay  trains,  and  set  traps,  and 
give  secret  blows  in  a  present  hufl^  No ;  this  is  always 
done  with  forecast,  and  design  ;  with  a  steady  aiming,  and 
a  long  projecting  malice,  assisted  with  all  the  skill  and  art 
of  an  expert,  and  well  managed  hypocrisie. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

Make  the  dead  ancients  speak  the  British  tongue  ; 
That  so  each  chattering  daw,  who  aims  at  song. 
In  his  o\Tn  mother-tongue  may  humbly  read 
■\Vliat  engines  yet  are  wanting  in  his  head 
To  make  him  equal  to  the  mighty  dead. 

Otuiay.  To  Mr.  Creech. 

Tliere  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  trump  of  fame ; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 
Seattle.  Minstrel,  b.  i. 
VOL.  I. 


AIR 

Fr.  Air;    It.  At 
Lat.  Aer ;    Gr.  Arip, 


Sp.  Aire;] 
'",  (aw.) 
to  blow ;  to  breathe.  | 

The  application  of  this  noun  is  i 
various ; — to  the  wind,  to  that  | 
which  is  exhaled,  evaporated, 
which  gains  vent,  or  utterance : —  [ 
consequentially,  to  exhalation, 
evaporation  or  vapour,  vent,  utter- 
diffusion,  dispersion,  pub- 


AIR,  n. 
Aiii,  V. 
Ae'rial. 
Af.  rie. 

A'iRINESS. 

A'iRixG,  n 

A'iRLESS. 
A'IRLING. 
A'iRY. 

ance,  emission,  eft' 
lication. 

To  that  which  is  light,  gay,  giddy,  unsteady, 
fluttering. 

To  motion  through  the  air;  to  manner  of 
moving  generally ;  to  the  mien,  carriage,  or  de- 
portment of  men. 

To  motion  in  the  air,  of  sound,  in  music  and 
poetry. 

I  fighte  not  as  betynge  the  eyr.—Wiclif.  1  Cvr.  c.  P. 


Or  if  you  list  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire, 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore, 
This  same  stede  shal  here  you  evermore, 
Withouten  harme,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,43i. 

Ayer  is  the  thirde  of  elementes  : 

Of  wiiose  kinde  his  aspirementes 

Taketh  euery  liuishe  creature,  .. 

The  whiche  shall  vponerth  endure.— Co.wr.  Cun.A.  b.vii. 

Or  as  a  byrde  that  flyeth  thorow  in  the  ayre,  and  no  man 
can  se  eny  token  where  she  is  flowen,  but  onely  heareth  the 
noyse  of  her  ■\vynges,  beatinge  the  light  wynde,  partmge 
ye  ayre,  thorow  the  vchemencye  of  her  goinge,  and  flyeth  on 
shakyng  her  winges,  where  as  aftenvarde  no  token  of  her 
waye  can  be  founde.  Or  lyke  as  when  an  arowe  is  shott  at 
a  liiarck,  it  parteth  yo  ayre  which  immediately  commeth 
together  agayne,  so  that  a  ma  can  not  knowe  where  it  wete 
Vaomvi.— Bible,  1539.   Wysdome,  c.  5. 

For  loue  vnto  his  sister  do-wne  her  airie  rainbow  sent 

With  message  nothing  milde,  and  how  that  some  should 
soone  repent.— PAaer.  JEneidos,  b.  ix. 
Then  if  you  can, 

Be  pale,  I  begge  but  leaue  to  ayre  this  jewel :   See  ! 

And  now  tis  vp  ^%sm.— Shakespeare.  Cymb.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

It  is  fifteene  yeeres  since  I  saw  my  countrey :  though  I 
have  (for  the  most  parti  been  well  ayred  abroad,  I  desire  to 
lay  my  hones  there.— /d.   Winter  Tale,  Act  iv.  se.  1. 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 

Bring  with  thee  aiires  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell. 

Be  thy  inuents  wicked  or  charitable.— Z(/./famie(,  Act  i.sc.4. 

It  grew  from  the  airs  which  the  princes  and  states  abroad 
received  from  their  ambassadors  and  agents  here. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII. 


Nor  stonie  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  hrasse. 
Nor  ai/re-lesse  dungeon,  nor  strong  linkes  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentiue  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life  being  wearie  of  these  worldly  barres, 
Neuer  lacks  power  to  dismisse  itselfe. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ciesar,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Like,  for  those, 

That  feare  the  law,  or  stand  mthin  her  gripe. 
For  any  act  past,  or  to  come.     Such  will 
From  their  own  crimes,  be  factious,  as  from  ours. 
Some  more  there  be,  slight  aijrelings,  will  be  won, 
With  dogs,  and  horses.— B.  Jonson.  Catiline. 
Aeriall  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most 
part,  in  the  aire,  cause  many  tempests,  tlmndcr,  and  light- 
nings, teare  o 


-Burton.  Anal,  af  Melancholy,  p.  46. 


emptible  ^ 


nged  creati 


ure,  an  inha- 


bitlnruf'mv  n^rr^Z-eiement,' nameiy7the  laborious  bee,  of 
whose  prudence,  policy,  and  regular  government  of  their 
ealth,  I  might  say  much.  »  .       , 

Walton.  Angler, -ptLCl. 

i""  it  is  not  so  reasonably  imputed  unto  the 

tation  of  the  bodv,  whereby  the  unnatural  heat  prevailing, 
the  putriAing  parts  do  suffer  a  turgescence  and  inflation, 
and  becoming  ccr;,  and  spumous  aifect  to  approach  the  ayr 
and  ascend  tmto  the  surface  of  the  water.  _ 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

The  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  musick  out  of  her  instrumental  throat,  that 
it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased. 

Walton.  Angler,  b.  l.  c.  1. 

The  air  serves  us.  and  all  animals,  to  breatha  in ;  con- 
taining the  fuel  of  that  vital  flame  we  speak  of,  without 
which  it  would  speedUy  languish  and  go  out ;  so  necessary 
it  is  for  us.  and  other  land  animals,  that,  mthout  the  use  of 
it  we  could  live  but  very  few  roinutes.—iiny.  OntheCreation. 


From  necessary  works  the  labouring  swain. 

Dryden.  Firgil.  Gear.  b.  !. 

It  is  certain,  that  married  persons,  who  are  possessed  with 
a  mutual  esteem,  not  only  catch  the  air  and  way  of  t.ilk 
from  one  another,  but  fall  into  the  same  traces  of  thinking 
and  liking. — Spectator,  No.  605. 

Mr.  Charwell  visits  very  few  gentlemen  in  the  countn  ; 
his  most  frequent  airings  in  the  summer-time  are  visits  lo 
my  lady  Lizard. — Guardian,  No.  i). 

Too  great  liberties  taken  [in  translation]  in  varyingeither 
the  expression  or  the  composition,  in  order  to  give  a  new  air 
to  the  whole,  will  be  apt  to  have  a  very  bad  effect. 

Lou'th.  On  Isaiah.  Prel.  Diss. 

I  never  in  my  life  chanced  to  see  a  peacock  fly ;  and  yet 
before,  very  long  before  I  considered  any  aptitude  in  lii.s 
form  for  tlie  aerial  life,  I  was  struck  with  the  extreme 
beauty  which  raises  that  bird  above  many  of  the  best  flying 
fowls  in  the  vioM.— Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
Airy  dreams 

Sat  for  the  picture-,  and  the  poet's  hand 

Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade 

Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth.— CoM'pcr.  Task,  b.  iv. 

The  summit  of  the  whole  semi-circular  range  is  finely 
adorned  with  scattered  trees,  which  often  break  tlie  hard 
lines  of  the  rock;  and  by  admitting  the  litsht,  give  an 
airiness  to  the  whole. — Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lukes. 

.ariot  has  supplied  liim  with  a 

A'IREY,  or 
AI-SLE,  n. 

Lat.  Ala,  a  win 
The   wings, 

like  wings. 

The  abbey  [of  Saint  Gaul,  in 

so  magnificent  as  one  would  expect  irom  us  enoowineiiis. 

The  church  is  one  huge  nef,  with  a  double  aisle  to  it. 

Addison.  Italy.   Switzerland. 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault. 
The  peeling  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.— Grui/.  El. 
At  the  end  of  the  western  aisle  stands  the  ruins  of  a  low, 

simple  tower,  where  the  bells  of  the  abbey  are  supposed  to 

have  hung ;  and  from  the  south  aisle  projects  a  building, 

which  is  called  the  chapter-house. — Gilpin.  Tour  to  theLakes. 

AKE'LE.     See  Acold. 
AKI'N.     Of  kin.     See  Kix. 

Nor  let  not  a  woman  cast  in  her  husband's  teeth  any 
benefit  done  vnto  him  by  her,  which  is  an  viifitting  &  dis- 
pleasant  thing,  yea,  among  those  that  be  nothing  a  km 
together. 

Vires.  Instruct,  of  a  Christ.  Woman,  by  B.  Hyrde,  b.  ii.c.3. 
We  have  stinted  ourselves  onely  to  the  legitimate  issue  of 
kings  1  and  after  such  who  are  properly  princes,  we  have 
inserted  some  who  in  coiurtesie  and  equity  may  be  so  ac- 
cepted, as  the  heires  to  the  crown  though  not  possessed 
thereof;  or  else  so  near  a-kln  thereunto,  tha 
tory  doth  necessarily  depend  upon  them. 
Fuller.   Worthl 


Aery.     See  Eykv. 
Yr.  Aisle,  Alle ;   It.  Ala ; 
ig.     Applied  to — 

sides  of  churches ; 


Sp.  Ala  ; 
spanding 


1  Switzerland]  is  by  i 


ouch  of  J 
:  of  England,  c.  3. 


Some  limbs  again,  in  bulk  or  stature 

I'nlike,  and  not  akin  by  nature. 

In  concert  act,  like  modern  friends. 

Because  one  serves  the  other's  ends. 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heart. 

So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part.  Prior.  Alma,  c.  1. 
Their  idle  sport, 

\Mio  pant  with  application  misapplied 

To  trivial  toys,  and  pushing  iv'17  balls 

Across  a  velvet  level,  feel  a  joy 

Akin  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 

Its  destin'd  goal.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

A'LABASTER,  n.  Fr.  Alahastre,  Albastrt: ; 
M.  Alahastro  ;  Sp.  Alahastro  ;  hai.  Alahastnnn  ; 
Gr.  A\n0acrTpov ;  perhaps  from  a  and  \afSeii>;  that 
which,  savs  Vossius,  we  cannot  hold,  or  wliich 
has  no  handles  (Aaga.)- 

Alahaster  was  chiefly  used  for  boxes  to  contain 
ointments,  and  these  "are  described  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  shaped  like  pears. 

A  womman  cam  that  hadde  a  boxe  of  alabaslrc  of  preci- 
ouse  oynenient  spikenard,  and  whanne  theboxe  of  a/nia-v/re 
was  brokun  sche  helde  it  on  his  heed.— Ifici//.  Mark,  c.  14. 

Ther  cam  a  woma  hauyng  an  alabasler  boxe  of  oyntmet, 
called  Narde,  that  was  pure  and  costly  :  &  she  brake  the 
boxe  &  poured  it  on  his  heed.— £;«/e,  1539.  lb. 

And  northward,  in  a  touret  on  the  wall, 
Of  alahastre  white  and  red  corall 
An  oratovie  riche  for  to  see. 
In  worship  of  Di; 


ALA'CRITY,  n.  ^ 
Ala'criol-s.  (  It. 

Ai-A'cRiousi.y.        *■  La 
Ala'crioi'sness.   J 


ALA 

The  best  alahaihr  in  England,  (know,  reader,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  curious  artists  in  this  kind)  is  found  about 
Castle-Hay,  in  tliis  county.— J^M/Zer.  Worthies.  Stagordshire. 

It  was  a  rock  , 

Oi  alabaster  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 
Conspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent, 
Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high. 

Miiton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclos'd 
Within  the  wall,  ofiitabasler  wliite, 
A  crimson  coral  for  the  queen  of  night. 

Srydcn.  Palamon  ^  Arcitc. 

Oft  have  I  said,  the  praise  of  doing  well 

Is  to  the  car,  as  ointment  to  the  smell ; 

Now  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small, 

Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall, 

The  odours  of  the  sweets  inclos'd  would  die, 

And  stench  corrupt  (sad  change),  their  place  supply. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 

Fr.  Alait/rete,  Alaigresse; 
t.  Alacrit'a ;  Sp.  Akgria  ; 
Lat.  Alacritas,  Alacris. 
Vossius  prefers  the  ety- 
mology of  Donatus;  Alacris,  from  ASaKpvs,  non 
tristis,  not  sad.  Without  sadness,  dulhiess,  hea- 
viness ;  i.  e.  with — 

Cheerfulness,  liveliness,  readiness. 

For  as  the  holy  doctor  saint  Chrisostome  saithe,  thoughe 
pain  be  grieuous  for  the  nature  of  yo  afiliftion,  yet  it  is 
pleasaunte  by  the  alaeritie  and  quick  mind  of  them  that 
willyngly  suffer  it.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  75. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  riuer  with  as  little  re- 
morse as  they  would  have  di-own'de  a  blinde  bitches  puppies, 
fifteene  in  the  litter :  and  you  may  know  by  my  size  that  I 
haue  a  Itind  of  alacrili/  of  sinking. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Only  t'were  well,  if  we  were  a  little  more  alacrious,  and 
exact  in  the  performance  of  the  duty,  and  more  care  taken 
in  the  distribution. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  550. 

To  infuse  some  life,  some  alacriousness  into  you,  I  shall 
descend  to  the  more  sensitive,  quickening,  enlivening  part 
of  the  text.— /rf.  Sermons. 

Epaminondes  alacrioushi  expired,  in  confidence  that  he 
left  beliind  him  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  victories  he  had 
atchieved  for  his  country. — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

— - —  Satan  staid  not  to  reply, 
But  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  lind  a  shore. 
With  fresh  alacrity,  and  force  renewed, 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
Into  the  wild  expanse. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii 

Whom  would  not  the  sight  of  such  a  forerunner  animate 
and  quicken  in  his  course  ;  who,  by  running  in  the  straight 
way  of  righteousness  mth  alacrity  and  constancy,  hath 
obtained  himsslf  a  most  glorious  crown  ? 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  42. 

The  mind  of  man  has  naturally  a  far  greater  alacrity  and 
satisfaction  in  tracing  resemblances  than  in  searching  for 
diflerences. — Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

ALA'ND.      On  land.     See  Land. 

I)cth  seith  he  wol  for  do.  and  a  down  brynge 
All  that  lyveth  oth'  loketh.  a  londe  and  a  watere. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  340. 
He  made  his  shippe  a  land  for  to  sette 
And  in  that  ile  halfe  a  day  he  lette 
And  said  that  on  the  lond  he  must  him  rest. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Ariadne. 
Thei  sailen,  till  thei  come  a  londe 
At  Tharse  nygh  to  the  citee.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Going  aland  with  the  choicest  and  best  armed  men  he 
had,  he  [Alubrades]  approached  the  walls  of  the  city,  with- 
out any  manner  of  noise,  and  left  order  with  them  that 
remained  in  the  ships,  that  in  the  mean  season  they  should 
row  with  all  force  into  the  haven,  with  as  great  cries  and 
shouts  as  might  be,  to  fear  and  trouble  the  enemies. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  1?  . 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus,  in  his  angry  mood, 

Dash'd  on  the  shallow  of  the  moving  sand, 

And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  aland. 

Dryden.  .^neid,  h.  i. 

AL.VRGED.  Given  largely,  says  Tyrtvhitt. 
See  Enlarge. 

A  ghe  coi-ynthis,  cure  mouth  is  open  to  ghou  oure  herte  is 
alargid  ghe  ben  not  ang\vischid  in  us,  but  ghe  ben  angwis- 
chid  in  ghoure  ynwardness  and  I  seie  as  to  sones,  ghe  that 
ban  the  same  reward,  be  ghe  alargid.— Wiclif.  2  Corinth. y  6. 

O  ye  Corinthians,  oure  mouth  is  open  vn  to  you  oure 
hert  is  made  large ;  ye  are  in  no  strayte  in  vs  but  are  in  a 
strayte  in  youre  awne  bowelles ;  I  promise  vnto  you  lyke 
lewaid,  as  unto  childien.    Set  yourselves  at  laroe. 

Bible,  1539.  lb. 


ALA 

Though  she  [nature]  would  all  her  conning  spend 

That  to  bcautie  might  auaile 

It  were  hut  paine  and  lost  trauaile 

Such  part  in  their  natiuitie 

Was  then  alarged  of  beauty. — Chaucer.  Dreame. 

AL.VRM,  u.  "\  Fr.  Alarme  ;  Sp.  Alarma ; 
Ala'rm,  n.  I  It.  AW  arme.  To  arms. 
Ala'rmixg.  I  To  sound  to  annsj  to  sum- 
Ala'bminglv.  Vmon  to  arms;  or  to  be  ready, 
Ai-a'rmist.  I  prepared  in  arais ;  for  defence  : 
Ala'ru.m,  v.  I  and  thus,  generally— 
Ala'kum,  n.     )       To  give  notice  of  danger;  to 

disquiet,  to  disturb,  to  cause  or  excite,  or  fill  with 

apprehensions. 

Ne  Turnus  sluggish  sloth  doth  stay,  but  fierce  with  speed 

he  bends 
Gainst  Troians  all  his  power,  and  on  the  shore  afront 

them  tends. 
They  blow  alarme. — Phaer.  JEneidos,  b.  x. 


Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas 


i.— Milton.  Par.L.'b.) 


By  proof  we  feel 

Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 

And  ^vith  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Thniish  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne: 

Whicli,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

This  sayd,  he  runs  downe  with  as  great  a  noyse  and 
showting  as  he  could,  crying  a/'nrme,  help  help  citizens,  the 
castle  is  taken  by  the  enemie,  come  away  to  defense. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  331. 

And  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits, 

Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter, 

Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noyse  I  made, 

Full  sudainly  he  fled. — Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

Now  are  our  browes  bound  with  victorious  wreathes. 
Our  bruised  armes  hung  up  for  monuments. 
Our  stern  alarums,  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches,  to  delightful  measures. 

[d.  Mich.  III.  Acti.  sc.  I. 

The  gentry  living  in  this  county,  in  the  confines  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  wind  of  war  (daily  alarumed  with  their  blustering 
enemies),  buckle  their  estates  (as  their  armour)  the  closer 
unto  them ;  and  since  have  no  less  thriftily  defended  their 
patrimony  in  peace,  then  formerly  they  valiantly  main- 
tained it  in  war.— PiiWi?.-.  Worthies.  Of  Northumberland. 

A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  cars  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled ; 
Nature  was  in  alarm;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threat'ned,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 

Dryden.  Theodore  ^  Honoria. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate. 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread. 
Young,  Night  1. 

Not  only  the  scenery  is  defaced,  and  the  out-works  of  the 
ruin  violently  torn  away ;  the  main  body  of  the  ruin  itself  is, 
at  this  very  time,  under  the  alarming  hand  of  decoration. 
Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lukes. 

ALA'S,  inter. 

Alla'ce. 

Alla'ke. 

Ala'ck. 
wearied. 

An  exclamation  of  weariness,  disappointment, 
sorrow,  compassion. 

He  loked  on  her  vgly  leper's  face. 
The  whiche  before  was  white  as  lely  flour, 
Wringing  his  hands,  oft  times  saied  alace 
That  he  had  lined  to  see  that  wofull  hour. 

Chaucer.  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

For  than  he  woU  his  hope  reherse, 

As  though  his  worlde  were  all  forlore, 

And  saith,  alas  that  I  was  bore 

How  shaU  I  line?  how  shall  I  do? 

For  nowe  fortune  is  thus  my  fo.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Alas,  my  father  there,  my  only  ioy  in  care  and  wo, 

Anchises  I  do  lose  {alas)  he  there  departs  me  fro. 

Phaer.  JEneidos,  b.  iii. 
Alas  '.  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse  \— Milton.  Lye. 

But  why,  alas,  do  mortal  men  in  vain 
Of  fortune,  fate,  or  providence,  complain  ? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8;  Arcite. 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play. 

No  sense  have  tliey  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care,  beyond  to-day. — Gray.  Eton  College. 


)D.  Eylaes;  Fr.  Hi-las ;  It. 
.47(1  lasso  ;  which,  Menage 
thinks,  are  the  interjection, 
Ah,    and  the   Latin,   Lassus, 


ALC 

ALA'TE.      See  Late. 

Lately,  not  far  back,  not  long  since,  or  ago. 

Sej.  ■What  news  from  Agrippinas  1 

Pars.  Faith,  none.    They  all  lock  themselves  up  alulgf 
Or  talk  in  character.  I  have  not  scene 
A  company  so  chang'd. — B.  Jcnson.  Sejanus,  Act  ii. 

Tyll  that  I  came  unto  a  rj-aU  gate. 

Where  I  sawe  stondjTige  the  goodly  portres, 

^^'hyche  axed  me,  from  whence  I  came  a-latc. 

Halves.  The  Tower  of  Doctrine,  1505.  In  Percy. 


Albe'it. 


All 


Be  all.     Be  it  all. 


.2441. 


Saturne  anon,  to  stenten  strif  and  drede 
At  be  it  that  it  is  again  his  kind, 
Of  aU  thi3  strif  he  gan  a  remedv  find. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Knightes  Tale, 
And  daily  hee  his  wrongs  encreaseth  more  ; 
For  neuer  weight  he  lets  to  passe  that  way, 
Ouer  his  bridge,  albee  he  rich  or  poore. 
But  he  him  makes  his  passage-penny  jpay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2 
Jess.  V^\o  are  you,  tell  me  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I'll  sweare  th.it  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  loue. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Actii. 

Of  one  whose  subdued  eyes, 

Albeit  vnvs'd  to  the  melting  moode. 
Drops  teares  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinable  gumm.— /d.  Othello,  Act  v. 
Albeit  the  world  think  Jlachiavel  is  dead, 
Yet  was  his  soul  but  flown  beyond  the  Alps, 
And,  now  the  Guise  is  dead,  is  come  from  France, 
To  view  this  land  and  frolic  with  his  friends. 

Marlow.  Jew  of  Malta,  Act  t. 

ALB,  or  Alee,  n.  Lat.  Albiis,  white.  Ap- 
plied to — 

The  white  vestments  of  the  sacerdotal  order  -. 
the  surplice. 

Of  prcste  thow  has  no  merke,  albe  ne  non  amite 
Bot  laced  in  a  bauberke,  that  is  no  clerkis  abite. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  319. 

And  Moses  brought  Aaron  &  hys  sonnes  and  wasshcd 
them  with  water  and  put  upon  him  an  albe.  Si  girded  him 
wi  a  girdle— Bii/e.  1539.  Lev.  c.  8. 

"  Wlien  he  [Brian  Walton]  enter'd  the  body  of  the  cathedral 
church,  Dr.  Henry  Bridgman,  the  dean,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral,  habited  in  their  albes,  received  a 
blessing  from  his  Lordship,  sung  Tc  Deum,  and  so  com- 
passing the  choir  in  manner  of  procession,  conveyed  him  to 
his  chair. —  Wood.  Fasti  Oxnn. 

ALBIFICA'TION,    album  facere,    to    make 

Trhite. 

Our  larapes  brenning  bothe  night  and  day 
To  bring  about  our  craft,  if  that  we  may 
Our  fourneis  eke  of  calcination 
And  of  wateres  albificatiojt 
Unslekked  lime,  &c. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,273, 

ALBUGI'NEOUS.  ■)      Fr.  Albugineux ;    Lat. 

Albu'ginolis.  )  Albugo,  from  albiis,  white, 

applied  to  a  white  speck  in  the  eye. 

Albugineous  appears  to  be  applied,  by  physical 
writers,  to  that  which  approaches  to  white. 

I  was  fetched,  and  opened  it  by  incision,  giving  vent  first 
to  an  albugineous,  then  to  a  white 
which  the  tumour  sunk. 

Wiseman.  Chirurgical  Treati 


matter  :  upon 

iv.  c.  4.  p.  47S. 

That,  saith  Aristotle,  which  is  not  watery  and  unprolifical 
will  not  conglaciate ;  which  perhaps  must  not  be  taken 
strictly;  but  in  the  germ  and  spirited  particles:  for  eggs  I 
observe  will  freeze  in  the  albuginous  part  thereof. 

Browne.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


A'LCHYMIZE,  t 

A'lchymy,  n. 

Alky'mistrie. 

Alchy'mical. 

Alchy'micallt. 

A'lchymist. 

Alchymi'stical. 

Alchymi's 


Fr.  Alqnemie,  Alcldmie; 
It.  Alchimia  ;  Sp.  Alqui- 
viia;  Low.  Lat.  Alchimia; 
perhaps  from  x^M" !  ^ 
X«ufic,  to  pour :  for  he, 
(says  Vossius)  who  pours, 
infuses  or  mixes  metals, 
changes  them,  and  con- 
verts the  baser  to  a  purer.      See  Chymist. 

And  whan  this  alkymistre  saw  his  time, 

Riseth  up,  sire  preest,  quod  he,  and  stondeth  by  me  ; 

And  for  1  wote  wel  ingot  have  ye  non, 

Goth,  walketh  fortli.  and  bringeth  a  chalk  ttoB. 

Clianccr.  Tlie  Clianones  Yemannes  Tale,  T.  \6fi7t. 

The  discolouring  cold 

Might  alchymize  thc-ir  silver  into  gold. 

Lovelace.  Rtr  Jtuf- 


ALD 

Then  of  their  session  cnJed  they  hid  cry 
With  trumpets  resjal  souiui  the  grand  result : 
Towards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubin 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  soun  iiiii;  alchemii. 

union.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Tl-e  rose  noble  then  currant  for  6  shillings  8  pence,  and 
vhich  our  okhimisis  do  affimie  (as  an  vnwTitten  verityl, 
■vvas  made  by  proiection  or  multipliratiou  alcliimicall  of 
ll.iraiond  Sully,  in  the  tower  of  London,  who  would  prove 
ir  as  atcliimicaily,  beside  the  tradition  of  the  Rabies  m  that 
faculty,  by  the  inscription.— Camdwi.  Remaines.  Moneij. 

The  alchymisiical  cabalists,  or  cabalistical  alchymists, 
have  extracted  the  name,  or  number,  whether  you  will,  out 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  after  a  strange  manner. 

Ligliljoot.  Miscellaneous  Works. 

It  was  by  the  means  of  fantastical  ideas  and  notions,  that 
chemistry  was  turned  into  alchemy ;  astronomy  into  judicial 
s.iimlo'ff!.—BoUiigbroke.  On  Human  Knowledge.  Ess.  1. 

Time  was,  when  I  know  not  what  mystical  menninp 
were  drawn,  by  a  certain  cabalistic  alchymy,  ftoni  the 
simplest  expressions  of  holy  -wiit.—Horsley,  vol.  i.  Scr.  1. 

As  the  first  sort  of  legislators  attended  to  the  different 
kinds  of  citizens,  and  combined  them  into  one  common- 
wealth, the  others,  the  metaphysical  and  alchemistical  legis- 
lators, have  taken  the  direct  contrary  course. 

Burke.  Rejleclions  on  the  French  Revolution. 

ALCO'VE.  Sp.  Alcova,  or  Akoha ;  from  the 
Arab.  Alcobha ,-  an  apartment  arched  or  vaulted, 
hv  which  the  bed  is  surrounded,  (Menage.)  Ap- 
plied to— 

Any  shady  recess. 

Tiie  king  [James  II.]  brought  over  with  him  from^Vhite- 
hall  a  great  many  peers  and  privy  counsellors.  And  of 
these  eighteen  were  let  into  the  bed-chamber;  but  they 
stood  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  room.  The  ladies  stood 
witliin  the  alcove.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1688. 

Great  Villers  lies— alas,  how  chatig'd  from  him, 
Tliat  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  ! 
(irdlant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 
Tl;c  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love. 

Pope.  Ep.  to  Lord  Balhurst. 

On  mossy  banks,  beneatli  the  citron  grove, 
Tiie  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wUd  alcove. 

Falconer.  Slirpwreck. 

A'LDAY.i.  c.  all  day. 

■\Vitlunne  fyf-zer  aftur  this  kyng  so  prout  hi  com. 
For  the  gre'te  tresour  nameliclie  that  he  aldny  nom, 

Drif  K(i  n.TR  n(,t  pnp  v  Ti.Tid  tn  babbe  tllis  kvudom. 


ALE 

Queen.  Great  kin,-  of  En-laud,  and  my  ^^r.ioious  lord, 
The  mutuall  conterence  th.it  my  minde  hath  had. 
By  day,  by  night ;  wakius,  and  in  my  dreamcs. 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beatles, 
Witli  you  mine  alder  liefest  souerai,!;iie, 
Slakes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  kini;. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

A'LDER.  Fr.  Aulne,  Anne;  It.  Alio ;  Sp. 
Alamo ;  Lat.  Alnus ;  so  called,  quod  alatur  amne, 
because  nourished  by  a  stream. 

The  alder  is  of  all  other  the  most  faithful  lover  of  watery 
and  bogev  places,  and  those  most  despised  weeping  parts  or 
water-guils  of  forests.— £M///n.  Sylva,  c.  18. 


Dat  he 


)ur  namelicne  tnat  ne  aiaay  no 

e  y  paid  to  habbe  this  kyiidom. 

Jl.  Glc---' 


/Skinner,  hadbecomeadtle 
of 


dignity),    from    ^/(/, 


And  yet  these  clerkes  aldaic  preche 

And  sayne,  good  dedes  may  none  bee, 

IVliiche  stante  nought  vpon  charitee. — Gowcr.  Prologue. 

A'LDER,  ■)  Aller,  or  AUer,Alle,  All.  Tyr- 
or  A'lleh.  )  vvhitt  (after  Junius)  calls  it  the 
genitive  case  plural,  of  all.  It  was  used  much  in 
composition.  Aller  best,  best  of  all  ;  Aller  last, 
last  of  all;  Aller  first,  drsi  oi' nil;  Aller  most,  most 
of  all.     Or— 

Wliolly  best,  wholly  last,  &c. 

Grete  townes  in  Engelond  he  amendede  y  nowe. 
And  London  aller  most  for  ther  to  hys  herte  drowe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  -lI. 
In  the  alder  next  that  the  bataile  was  of  Leans, 
The  gynnyng  of  heruest,  as  the  story  scheawes. 
Com  Symon  to  feld.  R.  Brunne,  p.  221. 

Sex  and  twenty  baners  of  Inglond  alder  best. 
Of  armes  that  knewe  the  mailers,  to  werre  were  alle  prest. 
Id.  p.  271. 
And  which  of  you  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  sayii,  that  telleth  in  this  cas, 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  Iiave  a  souper  at  yoiire  aller  cost. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  801. 
Wei  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  alderbcst  he  sang  an  offertorie.— M.  The  Pardonere. 

Alderfirst  thou  Shalt  considre  that  in  thilke  thing  that 
thou  purposest,  and  upon  what  thing  that  thou  wolt  have 
conseil,  that  veray  trouthe  be  said  and  conserved. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

And  alderlasl  of  euerichor.e 

Was  painted  Pouert  all  alone. 

That  not  a  pony  had  in  hold, 

Althoug  she  her  clothes  sold.— W.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Ensample  why,  see  now  these  great  clerkes. 

That  erren  atdermost  ayen  a  law. 

And  ben  conuerted  from  his  wicked  werkcs 

Tluogh  grace  of  God.— /d.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

Thou  yi  art  alderfarcst,  bearing  ye  fair  world  in  thv 
thoght .  formedest  this  world  to  thy  likenes  semWable,  of 
}•'  fair  world  in  thy  thought.— 7c(.  Boacius,  b.  iii. 


A'LDERM AN,  n.  ^      A.  S.  Ealdorman  (a  word 
Alderm.i'nity.         (  which,  even  in  A.  S.,  says 
A'ldermanlv. 
A'lde 
jEldor,  old,  older,  and 

See  the  quotation  from  Verstegan. 

Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 

Chaucer.     The  Prologue,  v.  374. 

In  a  seculer  common  wealthe  he  is  called  to  be  a  maior, 
that  before  vsed  hymself  stoutely  in  the  wardenship :  and 
ap.-iyne  lie  is  promoted  from  being  maior  to  be  iudge,  or  the 
n/ilrniirin,  because  he  behaued  liymselfo  well  in  his  mayor- 
pAtyc.—Uilal.  Paul  to  Timothy,  c.  3. 

The  which  S>niiode  be  baued  hym  so  well  after,  that  he 
was  adraytted  for  an  alderman;  but  in  short  processe  after, 
he  demeanyed  hym  so  ille  and  so  cotrarj'ouslye  vnto  the 
weale  and  good  ordre  of  ye  citie,  that  he  was  dyscharged  of 
his  aldermanshyp,  and  dyscharged  from  all  rule  and  co 
ceyll  of  the  cytie. — Fabian,  an.  1240. 

Bv  the  lawcs  of  King  Ina,  100  yearcs  before  Alfred, 
they  are  extant  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  and  by  the  lawes  of 
Rennethus,  king  of  Scots,  there  is  mention  made  of  shyres 
and  of  the  shy  reman  or  cMc/ mas;,  whom  we  nowe  call  shireeue 
or  bherifle.— iYoic.  Chronicle,  p.  1. 

Ealdor,  so  written  in  oirr  ancient  language,  is  properly  an 
elder  or  senior,  yet  an  ealdorman,  vihic'a.ve  now  call  -- 
alderman,  was  such  in  effect  among  our  ancestours  as  i 
tribunus  plebis  with  the  Romans,  that  is,  one  that  had  chiefe 
iui'isdiction  amont?  the  commons,  as  being  a  maintainer  of 
their  liberties  and'benefits.— rers/e^a«.  Restitution,  p.  326. 

O  happv  art !  and  wise  epitome 

Of  bearing  arms  !  most  civil  soldier;' ! 

Thou  canst  draw  forth  the  forces,  and  light  dry 

The  battles  of  thy  alder manily  : 

Without  the  hazard  of  a  drop  of  blood. 

B.  Jonson.  On  the  Arlillery-yard. 

These  [lord  Bacon,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  archbishop  Laud], 
and  nisnv  mnrp,  under  dilTerent  princes,  and  in  different 
kinL,'.'  ,1^,  w  !!■  ilisnaeed,  or  banished,  or  suffered  death, 
n:ii  I       .,  :     ,1 -iv  virtues  and  superior  genius,  which 

eiiii,  :<  1  eat  exigencies  and  distresses  of  state 

iwaiMi:;  ,;  1.  .  1  .il,lf  infusion  of  this  aldermanbj  discre- 
tion! to  attempt  tiie  sen-ice  of  their  prince  and  country  out 
of  their  common  ianus.—Sicift.  On  the  Fates  of  Clergymen. 

The  lumber  stood 

Pond'rous  and  fix'd  by  its  own  massy  weight. 

But  elbows  still  were  wanting  :  these,  some  say. 

An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived.— Coic/j.  Ta^k,  b.  i. 

ALE.  )      A.  S.  Ahd,  the  third  ]ier.  sing. 

A'legep.  )  indicative  of  jElav,  to  kindle  and 
inflame,  applied  to  a  strong  beer,  from  its  warming, 
heating  quality,  (  Skinner  and  Tookc. )  And  to 
certain  festivals  at  which  it  was  a  principal  pro- 
moter of  mirth. 

Aleger,  is  ale-eager,  or  sour.      S(  c  E  volr. 

Wei  coude  he  [the  Coke]  knowe  a  dr.-mght  of  London  nle. 


ALE'GGE.  ^  Fr.  Alleger ;  It.  A 
Ale'geance.  >  from  the  A.  S.  Alecgan, 
All'gej.-ent.  J  to  lay,  to  lay  down.     1 


A  gerloiide  liadde  he 


For  as  a  sine  keepeth  ale. 
Right  so  can  Cheste  kepe  a  tale. 
All  that  he  wote,  he  woll  disclos 
And  speke  er  any  man  oppose.— 


Gowe 


For  the  alepnle  doth  but  siguyfie  that  there  is  Kood  ale  m 
the  house,  where  the  alepole  standeth,  and  wil  tell  him 
that  he  muste  go  neare  the  house  and  there  he  shall  Cnde 
the  driuke,  and  not  stand  sucking  the  alepole  in  %  aj  ne. 

Frtlh.  Workes  p.  113 

In  this  island  the  old  drink  was  nle,  noble  ale;  than 
which,  as  I  he.ard  a  great  foreign  Doctor  affirm,  there  is  no 
liquor  that  more  increaseth  the  radical  moisture,  and  pre- 
serves the  natural  heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  that  sup- 
port the  life  of  m-in.—IIvuell.  b.  ii.  Let.  54. 
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Id.  lb. 


ALE 

From  old  records, 

Of  antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  Vi'hitson-lords  : 
And  their  authorities,  at  wakes  and  ales, 
With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives  tales, 
We  bring  you  now,  to  shew  what  different  things 
The  cotes  of  clowns  are  from  the  courts  of  kings. 

B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a^uh.  Frol. 
Yet  ne'er  tn  those  dark  paths  by  night  retire; 
I\Iind  only  safety,  and  contemn  the  mire. 
Then  no  impervious  courts  thy  haste  detain, 
Nor  sneering  alewivcs  bid  thee  turn  again. 

Gay.   Trivia,  b.  iii. 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  inuch  older  than  then-  ale  went  round. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 

..    Allegare ; 
,  Lecgan, 
The  mo- 
dern writing  is  Allaij,  (qv.)  the  g  softened  into  y. 
To  lay  down  ;  to  put  down  ;  to  put  to  rest,  to 
ease,  to  quiet,  to  soothe,  to  tranquillize. 
Tho  he  was  ycrouned  kyng  at  Westmynstre  y  -wys, 
He  byhet  God  S:  that  folc  an  byheste,  that  was  thys. 
To  alegge  alle  luthcr  lawes,  that  yholde  were  byuore. 
And  betere  mak  than  were  suththe  he  was  ybore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  422. 

It  would  haue  brought  my  life  againe. 

For  certes  euenly,  I  dare  well  saine 

The  sight  only  and  the  sauour 

Alegged  much  of  my  languor.— CAaiiccr.  Rom.  of  Ihe  Rose. 

Sore  I  complained  that  my  sore 

On  me  gan  greucn  more  and  more 

I  had  none  hope  of  aWc^iuKnce.  Id.  lb. 

Now  were  they  easie,  now  were  they  wood 

In  hem  I  felte  both  harme  and  good 

Now  sore  without  allegenicnt 

Now  softyng  with  ojiitment. 

Thomaliu,  why  sittcn  we  soe, 

As  weren  overwent  with  woe. 

Upon  so  fajTe  a  morow  ? 
The  ioyous  time  now  nigheth  fast, 
That  shall  aleyiie  this  bitter  blast, 

And  slake  the  winter  sorow. 

Spenser.  Shep.  Calender.  March 
His  feeling  wordes  her  feeble  scnce  much  pleased, 
And  softly  sunck  into  her  molten  hart : 
Hart,  that  is  inly  hurt,  is  greatly  cased 
With  hope  of  thing  that  may  alegge  his  smart. 

Id.  Faerie  Q.ucene,'b.i\l  Z.2. 
But  hurt  his  hart,  the  which  before  was  sound, 
Through  an  unwary  dart  which  did  rebownd- 
Frora  her  faire  eyes  and  gratious  countenaunce. 
What  bootes  it  him  from  death  to  be  unbownd. 
To  be  captivated  in  endlesse  durauiice 
Of  sorrow  and  despeyre  without  aleygcaunce ! 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

A'LEGER.  It  Allegro;  Lilt.  Alacer.  Menage. 
See  Alacrity. 

Brisk,  lively. 

Coffee,  the  root  and  leaf-betell,  the  leaf  tobacco,  of  which 
the  Turks  are  great  takers,  do  all  condense  the  spirits,  and 
make  them  strong  and  aleger. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  738. 

ALE'IVED,  i.  e.  alleviated  or  relieved. 

There  was  a  plat  devised  by  me  and  penned  by  Jlr.  South- 
well, for  the  winter  garrison  in  such  season  as  th'  enemy 
could  not  keep  the  field,  to  th'  intent  his  majesty's  char-t-s 
might  be  aleived,  and  the  victual  spared  until  the  year 
should  open.— S;(r)fy,  Let.  26. 

ALE'RT. 

Ale'rtness.  . 
written  All-ercta  ;    Sp.  Alerta  : — Ercta   or  Erta, 
past  part.  o^i\ie\t.  Ergere ;  Lat.£n^ej-e(Tooke)  ; 
to  erect,  to  raise  up. 

Raised  up  ;  sc.  upon  the  watch,  in  readiness  for 
action  ;  and,  therefore,  active,  \igilant,  lively. 

In  this  place  the  prince,  finding  his  i-utters  alerf  (as  the 
Itah.'ns  say)  with  advice  of  his  valiant  brother,  he  sent 
his  trumpet-,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Si;  Roqii  71  Uhun'S.  Act  of  thcLow  Countries,  (1613,)  p.  27. 


}Fr.  Alcrte,    anciently  written 
Al'herte ;    It.  All-erta,   anciently 


the 


006. 


Xhe  mil  I  '  n   i\eiy  side  rushed  down  the 

hills  m  note^  of  \arious  cat'ence,  ns  their  quantities  of 
water,  the  declivities  of  their  fall,  their  distances,  or  the 
intermission  of  the  blast,  brought  the  sound  fuller,  or  fainter 
to  the  ear;  which  organ  became-now  more  alert. 

Gilpvi.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

ALEXA'NDRINE.  Tr.  Akrandrin ;  It.  ^?e.r- 
andrino.  The  verse  of  twelve  or  thirteen  syl- 
lables ;  so  called  from  an  ancient  French  poet, 
who  first  used  it. 


ALI 

And  besides  this  they  [the  French]  write  in  Alexandrine, 
or  verses  of  six  feel,  such  as  amongst  lis  is  the  old  translation 
of  Honif  r  by  Chapman ;  all  which  by  lengthning  of  their 
chain  makes  the  sphere  of  their  activity  the  larger. 

Bryden.  Preface  to  Annus  Mirabiiis. 
Then  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alejcandrine  ends  the  song. 
That  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

A'LGATES.  >      A.  S.  Al-geals.     All  manner 
A'lgete.  J  of  ways,  altogether,  (Somner.) 

Skinner  composes  it  of  All,  and  gate  (i.  e.  way). 

When  used  adversatively  by  Chaucer,  supposed 

by   Tooke  to   mean    all-get;   get    is    sometimes 

spelled  by  Chaucer,  geate. 

Alfrede  was  eldest,  non  mot  his  mile  withhald 
To  London  he  wild  alleyale  to  speke  with  kyng  Harald. 
M.  Brunne,  p.  52. 


Bifore  alle  thingis  haue  ye  charite  ech  to  othire  in  yousilff 
ahiatis  lastiiige,  for  charite  keuerith  the  multitude  of  synnes. 
WicUf.  \  Peter,  a. 
Algates  by  sleight  or  by  violence 
Pro  yere  to  yere  I  win  all  my  dispence ; 
I  can  no  better  tellen  faithfully. 

Chaucer.  Freres  Tale,  v.  7013. 
He  wolde,  algate,  his  trouth  holde, 
As  euery  knight  thereto  is  holde, 
■What  hap  soeuer  him  is  befall.— Gou'er.  Con.  A.  b.i. 
And  forth  he  fares,  full  of  malicious  mynd. 
To  worken  raischiefe,  and  avenging  woe, 
Whereever  he  that  godly  knight  may  fynd. 
His  onely  hart-sore  and  his  onely  foe  ; 
Sith  Una  now  he  algates  must  forgoe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


\FT.Algebre;  It.  Algebr 
Sp.  Alqebra.     Menage  sup- 


A'LGEBRA. 

Algebr.^'ick.  y    .         .,  „        . 

Algebra'ical.        I  poses   the   word   to    come 

Algebra'ically.  )  iromi\\fi  kvahic,  Algiabaral, 
which  signifies  rei  redintec/ratio ;  the  restoration 
of  any  thing.  It  was  called  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
universal  arithmetick  :  it  is  also  variously  deno- 
minated;— ^the  science  which  teaches  the  general 
properties  and  relations  of  numbers  ;  the  science 
of  computing  by  symbols ;  the  science  that  com- 
prehends in  general  all  the  cases  which  can  exist 
in  the  doctrine  and  calculation  of  numbers ;  in 
distinction  from  Arithmetick,  which  extends  only 
to  certain  methods  of  calculation  occurring  in 
common  practice. 


Fr.  Alicne,  Aliener  ,-  It. 
Alieno,  AUenare;  Sp.  Alienor; 
Lat.  Alienus,  alius.  Another. 
To  give,  sell,  or  otherwise 
-  convey  from  one  to  another. 
— An  alien  (written  by  old 
writers,  alyaunt)  is  one  from 
another  country;  a  foreigner; 
a  stranger. 

To  afena^e  (met. )  is  to  estrange,  to  remove  from, 
to  withhold  from ;  to  put  away,  or  part  from. 
:  bigj-nne, 


A'LIEN,  V. 

A'LIEN,  n. 
A'LIEN",  adj. 

A'LIEXAliLE, 
A'HENATE,  V. 

A'lienate,  n. 
A'lie.nate,  adj. 
Aliena'tion. 
Aliena'tor. 


R.  Bru 


.141. 


Sjinound,  what  seemith  to  thee  ?  kyngis  of  erthe  of  whom 
taken  thei  tribute,  of  her  sones  either  of  aliens!  And  he 
seide,  o{  aliens.— Wiclif.  Matli.  c.  17. 

And  for  this  they  prouided,  that  if  any  more  wer  aliened 
into  the  church,  or  into  any  manor  of  mortmajTi,  ye  king  or 
any  other  lorde  mediate  or  immediate,  that  might  take  losse 
thereby,  might  enter  therinto.— Sir  T.  More.  Warkcs,  p.  333. 

And  ttlienat  not  thy  mynde  awaye  fro  us  beynge  offended 
with  our  trespasses,  but  for  thy  clemency  and  mekenes, 
pardon  oui-  offenses,  which  we  comyt  thorough  infirmitie 
and  weakenes. —  Vdal.  Math.  c.  G. 

Lvkeivyse  the  dutie  of  the  natural!  loue  must  be  per- 
founned  to  the  parent  if  he  haue  nede  though  he  be  an 
hethen,  and  alicnal  from  the  ghospel.— /d.  lb.  c.  10. 

If  any  thynge  be  aliened  awaye  by  the  kynges  of  Englade 
in  tyme  past,  wherby  the  sayde  countie  and  purtenaunces 
haue  ben  holden  by  other  persones  than  by  the  frenche 
kynges,  our  said  brother  nor  his  snccessours  shall  nat  be 
boude  to  rendre  them  to  vs ;  but  if  the  sayde  alienacions 
haue  ben  don  by  the  frenche  kynges,  S;c. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Chron.  vol.  i.  c.  212. 


ALI 

The  politick  Earl  of  Kent,  Godwin,  finding  this  weakness 
in  the  King  [Hardicanute],  began  to  think  himself  of 
aspiring  ;  and  to  make  the  better  way  for  it  he  sought  by  all 
means  to  alien  the  subjects'  heart  from  the  Prince. 

Baker.  Chronicle.  Danish  Kings. 

It  is  enacted  in  the  lawes  of  Venice, 

If  it  be  proued  against  an  alien. 

That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 

He  seeke  the  life  of  any  citizen. 

The  party  gainst  the  which  he  doth  contriue. 

Shall  seaze  one  halfe  his  goods. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Activ.  6C.  1. 
Thou  strong  retreat !  thou  sure  entail'd  estate, 
Which  nought  has  power  to  alienate. 
Thou  pleasant,  honest  flatterer  !  for  none 
Flatter  unhappy  men  but  thou  [Hope]  alone. 

Cowley.  Poem  for  Hope. 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accurs'd. 

Forsaken  of  all  good  !  I  see  thy  fall 

Determin'd,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involv'd 

In  this  perfidious  fawi.— Milton.  Paradise  Last,  b.  v. 

There  are  laws  in  Scotland,  loosely  worded,  that  make  it 
capital  to  spread  lies  of  the  king  or  his  goveniraent,  or  to 
alienate  his  subject  from  "idm.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  i. 

Alien,  misplaced,  ambitious  ornaments,  no  doubt  are  every 
where  disgusting ;  but  in  the  grand  entrance  of  a  house, 
they  should  particularly  be  avoided. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

In  examining  the  nature  ot  alienation,  let  us  first  inquire 
briefly,  who  may  alicne,  and  to  whom  ;  and  then,  more 
largely,  how  a  man  may  alicne,  or  the  several  modes  of 
conveyance. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  19. 

It  is  notorious,  that  many  popish  bishops  were  no  less 
alienators  of  their  episcopal  endowments,  than  many  other 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  church  proved  afterwards,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  the  Sbtth  and  Elizabeth. 

T.  Warton.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope. 

ALI'GHT.  A.  S.  Alightan,  lightan;  to  alight, 
to  light ;  to  descend  from  a  horse  or  carriage, 
says  Junius,  perhaps,  because  tliis  is  no  other  than 
to  lighten  a  carriage  or  horse  of  its  burden  :  and 
then  used,  generally — 

To  come  down,  to  descend,  to  fall  upon,  to 
dismount. 

Kyng  Henry  in  the  senethe  ger  of  hys  crounyng. 
And  enlene  hondered  ger  and  seuene  of  our  Lorde  alyglyn. 
It.  Gloucester,  p.  430. 
Ac  as  sone  so  the  Samaritan  hadde  sighte  ot  that  syke 
He  alyghte  a  non  of  lyarde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  324. 

But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle. 


Achilles  vpon  hj-m  alight. 

And  wolde  anone,  as  he  well  might, 

Haue  slain  him  fulliche  in  the  place. — Gowe 


.  Con.A.h.i 


Cutting  betwixt  the  windes  and  Lybian  landes. 
From  his  graundfather  by  the  mothers  side 
Cyllene's  child  so  came,  and  then  alight 
Upon  the  houses  with  his  mnged  feete. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .Xucis,  b.  iv. 
Mean  while  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  worid,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferiour  orbs,  enclos'd 
From  chaos,  and  the  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks.— Jfii/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

Sir  Roger  rode  forward,  and  alighting,  took  up  the  hare  in 
his  arms ;  which  he  soon  after  delivered  up  to  one  of  his  ser- 
vants with  an  order,  if  she  could  be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go 
in  his  great  orchard.— 5pec(aior,  No.  IIG. 

On  horseback  it  was  impossible ;  and  when  we  had 
alighted,  we  stood  hesitating  on  the  brink,  whether  it  were 
prudent,  even  on  foot,  to  attempt  so  dangerous  a  march. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

ALI'GHT.     To  light,  or  enlighten ;  to  kindle, 
to  set  fire  to.     See  Light. 
And  for  to  speaken  ouer  this. 
In  this  parte  of  the  aire  it  is. 
That  men  full  ofte  sene  by  night 
The  fire  in  sondre  forme  alight.— Goteer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  next  morow,  with  Phoebus  laump,  the  earth 

Alighted  clere  ;  and  eke  the  dawning  day 

The  shadowes  dark  gan  from  the  poale  remoue. 

Surrey.  JEneis,\i.W. 

The  ofliccr  having  by  this  time  alighted  his  lamp,  entered 
into  the  room  to  see  him  whom  he  accounted  to  he  dead. 

Shellon.  Don  Quixote. 


In  like;  similar,  resembling.     See 


ALI'KE. 
Like. 

The  bisshop  of  Cantcrbire  in  common  alle  o  liche 
Schewed  it  in  ilk  scbire,  all  his  bisshop  riche. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  301, 


Prudence  ia  goodly  wisedome  in  knowmge  of  thynges. 
Strength  voydeth  al  aduersitees  aliche  eueii. 

C/iaucer.  Test,  of  Love,  b.  iii. 

For  to  the  reason  if  we  see 
Of  mans  byrthe  the  measure, 

That  it  yeueth  euery  man  aliche 

As  well  to  the  poore  as  to  the  liohe.—Gower.  Con.  A.h.  iv. 

This  ought  in  no  wise  to  liinder  our  Concorde,  y'  the  giftes 
of  god  be  not  al  after  one  sorte,  nor  al  alike  appearing  in  al 
men  :  no  more  tha  we  see  the  mebres  of  the  body  not  agre, 
or  to  be  racked  one  fro  an  other,  because  they  be  not  indif- 
ferently apt  al  to  one  vse,  or  fele  al  alike  ye  influence  of  ye 
hmLd.—Udal.  Ephesians,  c.  4. 


ANTiom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound ; 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound- 

Cowley.  Poem  against  Hope. 

■\Vho  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies  » 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  1. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.— Gray.  Elegy. 

A'LIMENT.  '\  Yt.  Alimenter ;  \t.  Alimen- 
Alime'xtal.  I  tare;  Sp.  Alimentar ;  Lat. 
Alime'.stally.  I  Alimentum,  from  alere,  alitum, 
Alime'ntai'.y.  >  to  nourish.  Vossius  hesitates 
Ali.menta'tio.n.  I  to  pronounce  from  the  Gr. 
A'limony.  I    AAea,  warmth. 

Alimo'nioi's.       J       Nourishment ;  that  which 

nourishes,    cherishes,    or   supports,   life,   health. 

See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

It  helpeth  both  in  medicine  and  aliment,  to  change  and 
not  to  continue  the  same  medicine  and  aliment  still. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  67. 

The  sun  that  light  imparts  to  aU,  receives 

From  all  his  alimental  recompence 

In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even 

Sups  with  the  ocean. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v 

Plants  are  nourished,  but  inanimate  bodies  are  not ;  the 
latter  have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  607. 

The  air,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  the  aliment  of 
fire  and  fuel  of  the  vital  flame  in  animals,  easUy  penetrates 
the  body  of  water  exposed  to  it,  and  diffuseth  itself  through 
every  part  of  it. — Bay.  On  the  Creation. 

I  do  not  think  that  water  supplies  man,  and  other  animals, 
or  even  plants  themselves,  with  their  nourishment,  but 
sen'es  chiefly  for  a  vehicle  to  the  alimentary  particles,  to 
convey  and  distribute  them  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
body.— Id.  lb. 

■We  affirm,  that  the  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the 
powerfullest  action  of  natural  heat :  and  that  not  only 
uiimenlally  in  a  substantial  mutation,  but  also  medica- 
mentally in  a  corporeal  conversion. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Plethora  renders  us  lean,  by  suppressing  our  spirits, 
whereby  they  are  incapacitated  of  digesting  the  alimonious 
humours  into  desii.— Harvey.  On  Consumptions. 

Every  animal  has  an  aliment  peculiarly  suited  to  its 
constitution.  The  heavy  ox  seeks  ncurishment  from  earth; 
the  light  camelion  has  been  supposed  to  subsist  on  air. 

Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning. 

In  case  of  divorce,  a  mensa  et  thoro,  the  law  allows  alimony 
to  the  wife  :  which  is  that  allowance,  which  is  made  to  a 
woman  for  her  support  out  of  the  husband's  estate. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  15 


ALI'TE.     a  little. 


And  though  thy  lady  would  alite  her  greve 
Thou  shait  thyself  thy  peace  hereafter  make. 

Chaucer.  T/oiius,  b.  iv. 

For  leucth  well  and  sooth  is  tlu's 

Than  whan  I  kuowe  all  howe  it  is, 

I  well  but  forthien  hem  alite. — Goivcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

ALI'VE.  \      Q    jj      J       j^  ^       g      Ljj,;, 
Ali'ke.     >  ' 

Our  queue  that  was  then  dame  Helianore  his  wife 
The  gode  erle  of  Warenne  Sir  Hugh  was  than  o  life. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  213 

For  as  the  fishe,  if  he  be  drie. 
Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die  ; 
Right  so  without  aier,  on  Hue 
No  man,  ne  beast,  might  thiiue,— ffoipfr.  Con.  4.  b,  vii.. 


ALL 

Whom,  if  the  Destinies  keepes  aliue  (if  breath  and  ayie 

of  skyes 
He  drawes,  not  yet  among  the  ghosts  of  cruell  death  he 

lyes), 
There  is  no  feare  it  shalbe  quit  tne  fauour  now  you  show, 
You  first  his  kindnesse  to  prouoke,  shall  neuer  repent  I 

know.  Phaer.  Vinj.  JEncidos,\!.\. 

I  doo  no  body  no  hamie,  I  say  none  harme,  I  thynke  none 
harme,  but  wishe  euerye  bodye  good.  And  yf  tl\is  be  not 
ynoughe  to  kepe  a  manne  aUiua,  in  good  fayth  I  longe  not 
to  lijue.    Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1432. 

My  Shakspeare  ! 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
Thou  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
iVnd  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

Ben  Jonson.  To  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare. 

If  it  comes  in  question,  whether  a  plant,  that  lies  ready 
formed  in  the  seed,  have  life :  whether  the  embryo  in  an 
egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  swoon  without  sense  or 
motion,  be  alive  or  no ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  clear 
distinct  settled  idea  does  not  always  accompany  the  use  of 
Fo  known  a  word  as  that  of  life  is. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Undent,  h.  ui.  c.  10. 

His  soul,  where  moral  truth  spontaneous  grew, 
No  guilty  wish,  no  cruel  passion  knew  ; 
Though  tremblingly  aliee  to  nature's  laws, 
Yet  ever  firm  to  honour's  sacred  cause. 

Falconer.   Shipwreck. 

A'LKALI.  ^  The  word  Alkali  comes 
Alkale'scent.  Vfrom  an  herb,  called  by  the 
A'lkaline.  J  Egyptians,  Kali.  This  herb 
they  burnt  to  ashes,  boiled  them  in  water ;  and 
after  having  evaporated  the  water,  there  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  a  white  salt :  this  they 
called  Sal  Kcli  or  Alkali.  It  is  corrosive,  pro- 
ducing putrefaction  in  animal  substances,  to 
which  it  is  applied. — Arbuthnot.  Explanaliun  of 
Cliemical  Terms. 


It  [the  dumb  cane]  grows  wild  in  the  mountains,  and,  by 
its  use  in  sugar  -  making,  should  seem  to  be  somewhat 
of  an  alkalescent  nature. 

Grainger.   Sugar-Cane,  b.  iii.  {Note  on  v.  375.) 

ALL,  n.  ^  A.  S.  ^l,  eal.  ealle,  alle.  The 
All,  adj.  >  etymology  of  this  word  is  un- 
All,  ad.  J  settled.  In  A.  S.  hal  is  whole 
(formerly  written  hole,  without  the  w. )  Between 
al  and  hal  the  difference  is  so  slight,  and  the 
application  of  the  two  words  is  so  generally  alike, 
that  there  are  fair  grounds  for  supposing  them 
to  bo  the  same  word.     See  Whole. 

All  is  very  commonly  prefixed  to  other  words. 
( See  Hyphen.  )     It  is  used  to  denote — . 

Entirety,  totality ;  the  v/hole  in  number  or  mag- 
nitude.     See  Also. 


^Vhat  shulde  I  you  reherse  in  special 
Here  high  malice  ?  she  is  a  shrew  at  all. 
Chaucer.  The  Marehant 


■Pro 


.  9096. 


He  sent  for  alle  the  kynges,  fro  Berwik  vnto  Kent, 

&  thei  with  fuUe  gode  wille  alle  vnto  him  went. 

Jl.  Brunne,  p.  19. 

And  who  ever  wole  be  the  firste  among  you  schal  be  ser- 
vaunt  otalle.—  Wielif.  Mark,  c.  10. 

And  whosoeuer  wylbe  chefe,  shalbe  serunut  of  all. 

Bible,  1539.  lb. 

For  whan  her  housebande  forsoke  a  right  woorshipful 
roume  whan  it  was  oflVed  hym,  she  fel  in  hand  with  hym 
(he  tolde  me)  and  all  to  rated  him. 

Sir  T.  More,  ll'orkes,  p.  1224. 

Heauen  doth  mth  vs,  as  we,  with  torches  doe  ; 

Not  light  them  for  themselues  :  For  if  our  vertues 

Did  not  goe  forth  of  vs,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.— Shakes.  Meas.  for  Mcas.  Act  i. 

Theological  truths  are  so  mucli  more  precious  than  all 
others,  by  how  much  divine  knowledge  is  more  excellent 
than  all  human  arts  and  sciences  whatsoever. 

Bp.  Hall.  Peace  Maker. 

And  euen  at  hand,  a  drumme  is  readie  brac'd, 

That  shall  reuerberate  all  as  lowd  as  thine. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 

( As  lowd  as  thine)  rattle  the  welkin's  eare, 

And  mocke  the  deepe  mouth'd  thunder. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Ye  sons  of  men,  with  just  regard  attend. 

Observe  the  preacher,  and  believe  the  friend. 

Whose  serious  muse  inspires  him  to  explain, 

Ihdt  all  we  act,  and  all  we  think,  is  vain. 

Prior.  »olomoit.  Knowledge, 


ALL 
ALLA'Y,  t).  ^       Allay  is  alcijge,   (qv.)   i\\Q  g 
Alla'y,  n.       I  softened  into  y,  from  the  A.  S. 
Alla'yer.        y  Alecgan,  to  lay,  to  lay  down. 
Alla'yment.   I       To  lay  doven,  to  put  to  rest, 
Allo'y.  J  to  ease,  to  quiet,  to  soothe,  to 

tranquillize,  to  calm,  to  abate,  or  diminish,  strength 

or  violence ;  to  assuage,  to  mitigate. 
Allot/,  formerly  written  AUay. 

For  if  that  they  were  put  to  swiche  assaycs. 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  bad  alat/es 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coine  be  faire  at  eye, 
It  wolde  ratlier  brast  atwo  than  plie. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkcs  Tale,  v.  9043. 

If  he  no  lusty  thought  assaye, 

Whiche  maye  his  sory  thurst  alaye, 

As  for  the  tyme  yet  it  lesseth 

To  hym,  whiche  other  ioye  missetii.— CoMrr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

The  tempest  was  imputed  vnto  hym  [Jonas],  and  to  the 
entente  leste  all  the  coumpaignie  shoulde  perishe,  he  was 
headlong  toumbled  into  the  sea,  to  the  ende  that  by  the  los^e 
of  him  beeyng  but  on  man,  the  tempeste  mygiit  he  alayed, 
wliereas  otherwyse  it  threatened  deathe  vnto  al  the  coum- 
panye. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  24. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaijing  Thames, 

Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames.  Lovelace.  Tu  AUhea. 


If  by  your  art  (my  deerest  father)  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  alay  them. 
Shakespeare.  Tempest 


Act 


—  But  thou'lt  say 
There  were  some  pieces  of  as  base  allaif 
And  as  false  stamp  there,  parcels  of  a  play, 
Fitter  to  see  the  (ire-light,  than  the  day : 
Adultrate  monies,  such  as  would  not  go. 

B.  Jonson.  On  I'ukan 

How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 

If  I  could  temporise  with  my  alfection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  pallat. 
The  like  rilaiment  could  I  give  my  grief; 
My  loue  admits  no  qualifying  cross  ; 
No  more  my  griefe,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  Sf  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  1 
Gold  incorporates  with  copper  in  anyproportion,  the  com 
non  alia  "  '  ■      *' 


If  any  thing,  sin,  and  our  unworthy  miscarriages  toward 
God,  should  vex  and  discompose  us ;  yet  this  trouble,  Wis- 
dom, by  representing  the  divine  goodness,  and  his  tender 
mercies  in  our  ever-blessed  Redeemer,  doth  perfectly  allay. 


Fine  silver  is  silver  without  the  mixture  of  any  ba 
metal.    Jlloy  is  baser  metal  mixed  with  it. 

Locke.  Works,  vol.  ii.  Further  Consideratio 


Yet  leave  me  not !  I  would  allay  that  grief. 
Which  else  miglit  thy  young  virtue  overpower. 
And  in  thy  converse  I  shall  find  relief 
When  the  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lower. 

Beattie.  Minstrel,  b.  ii. 

Gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand  allays  violent  pains 
and  cramps,  and  relaxes  the  suffering  parts  from  their  un- 
natural tension. — Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

I  will  purge  in  the  furnace  thy  dross  ; 

And  I  will  remove  all  thine  alloy. 

Lowth.  Isaiah.  Prelim.  Diss. 

ALLE'CT.         "~|       Ft.  Allecher,  Allicher ;  It. 

Alle'ctive,  n.      I  Allettare;  Sp.  Halugar ;  Lat. 

Alle'ctive,  adj.   >  Allectare,  Allectttm,  past  part. 

Alli'cient.  j  o{ Allicere,(Ad-laciere,  of  m\- 

Alli'cie-vcy.  J  known  etymology  ;)  to  draw 
to. 

To  attract,  to  allure,  to  entice.  See  Sir  T. 
More  in  v.  Allure. 

Consider  what  is  root  and  ground 

Of  thy  mischief,  which  is  plainly  found 
Woman  farced  mtli  fraud  and  deceipt 
To  thy  confusion  most  allecliue  baite. 

Chaucer.   TlieRemcdie  of  Loue. 
To  be  the  stronger  in  the  setting  furth  their  feate,  thei, 
what  wyth  rewardcs  and  faire  promises,  and  what  wyth  i 
claration  of  great  enornij-ties,  committed  by  the  kyngs  eo« 
sailors,  gainst  the  common  wealth,  allected  and  allured 
them,  lustve   bachelars,  and   actiue  persons,   of  a   great 
numbie.— Hall.  Henry  J'l.  an.  30. 

And  allected  with  the  swetness  of  spoyle  and  prayes,  they 
wasted  al  the  countrey  of  Northumberlad. 

Id.  Henry  T'll.  an.  11. 
But  among  all  thinges,  the  very  deadly  pesiilece  is  this  : 
to  be  couersaut  dale  and  night  among  them,  whose  life  is 
45 


ALL 

ot  only  on  eucry  bide  an  allcctiue  to  synne  ;  but  ouer  that 
11  set  in  the  expugnacion  of  vertue. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  12. 

The  awakened  needle  leapeth  towards  its  allicicnt. 


If  the  loadstone  attract,  the  steel  hath  also  its  attractic 

for  in  this  action  the  allielency  is  reciprocal ;  which  joir 

felt,  they  mutually  approach  and  run  into  each  others  am 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c 


Tliese  preachers  that  were  most  infallible,  and  most 
urgent,  prest  the  truth  of  these  things  upon  their  faith  and 
aflijctions  with  all  evidence  and  importunity,  suitableness  of 
address  and  accommodation  to  their  reason  and  their  inte- 
rest, with  all  the  motives  of  hope  and  fear,  and  all  the 
alliciencies  and  incentives  that  use  to  move  reasonable 
natuic—Glanvil,  Ser.  7. 

ALLE'GE.      ^       Fr.  AlUguer;     It.  Allegarc ; 

Alleg.Vtion.    I   Sp.  Alegar :    as  well  as  Aleye, 

Alle'geable.    Vand     Alia;/,    from     the    A.  S. 

Alle'geme.nt.   I  Alecgan,   to   lay   dov.-n  ;     and 

Alle'ger.  )  differing  only  in  the  applica- 
tion.    See  Law. 

Allege  is  written  aleijde  by  Gower,  and  others. 

To  lay  down — an  opinion,  argument,  reason, 
assertion  ;  and,  consequentially — 

To  assert,  to  affirm,  to  declare. 

I  wene  the  kyng  alegid,  thei  were  of  his  tresour. 

B.Brunne,2iT. 

ihit 


Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  folic, 
Answerd  anon  right  in  his  japerie  ; 
And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege, 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 

Chaucer    The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9532. 
And  eke  this  noble  duke  aleyde 
Full  many  an  other  skill,  and  seide. 
She  had  well  deserued  wreche.— Gouier.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
Alway  that  parte  scmeth  to  be  beleued  whiche  best  &  most 
clerely  can  alledge  the  scripture  for  their  oppinioii. 

Sir  T.  More.    (Cor/.w.  p.  1C7. 

Sathan  vpon  the  pynnacle  of  the  temple  neuer  bestowed 
his  alleged  scripture  more  pemersely,  than  thjs  Momus 
interpreted  certayne  of  my  allegacions,  nor  yet  farther  from 
their  right  vnderstanding.— £aie.  Image  of  both  Churches. 

Law  and  reason  serueth,  that  the  passing  ouer  of  time  not 
commodious  to  the  purpose,  is  not  altegeable  in  prescripcion 
for  the  losse  of  any  right.— ffra/ton.  Henry  nil.  an.  34. 

Courageous  chief ! 

The  first  in  flight  from  pain  !  hadst  thou  alleg'd 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
But  if  thou  Shalt  alledge  through  pride  of  mind. 
Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  join'd, 
'Tis  false  ;  for  'tis  not  baseness  to  be  poor; 
His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more. 

Dryden.  Sigismunda  Sf  Guiscardo. 

But  notwithstanding  this  allegation  in  their  behalf  all 
other  copies  and  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  make  against 
them  [the  Samaritans],  and  prove  the  corruption  to  be  on 
their  side. — Prideuux.  Connections,  b.  vi.  p.  1. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  of  the  three  propo- 
sitions drawn  from  the  v/ords,  viz.  The  exceeding  great 
difiiculty  of  men's  believing  a  resun-ection.  And  that,  both 
by  proving  that  actually  it  is  so,  from  the  most  authentick 
examples  alledgeablc  in  the  case,  and  by  assigning  withal 
the  reasons  and  causes  why  it  came  to  be  so. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

The  narrative,  if  we  believe  it  as  confidently  as  the  famous 
alleger  of  it,  Paniphilio,  appears  to  do,  would  argue,  that 
there  is  no  other  principle  requisite,  than  what  may  result 
fiom  the  lucky  mixture  of  several  todies.— Boyle. 


Then  by  libel,  libellus,  a  little  book,  or  by  articles  drawn 
out  in  a  fovm&i  a  I  legation,  set  forth  the  complainant's  ground 
of  complaint. — Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

ALLE'GIANCE,  n.  >       Lat.  AUigare,    Ad-ti- 

Alle'giant.  )  acre  to  bind  to. 

ApiiHed  C  Skinner)  "  to  the  tie  or  bond  of  fidelity, 
by  which  wc,  who  are  subjects,  are  bound  to  our 
prince."     See  .^lly. 

Applied  to — 

Any  tie,  or  bond  of  duty,  or  good  faith. 
In  this  passe  tyme,  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  moued  in 
concrence  to  vysyte  the  holv  sepulture  of  our  Lorde,  called 
before  h}™  his  loVdes  of  his  jande,  wylljTige  &  comaundynge 
thej-m  to  owe  theyr  trewe  allegeau 
Wyllyam;  &  to  tal 
retourne  nat  agayue.— i-'oftt/a 
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llearc  rac,  recreant,  on  thine  alU'geancf  lie.ire  me ; 
That  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  breake  our  vowes, 
Wiich  we  durst  neuer  yet  r  and  with  strain'd  pride, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
Which,  nor  our  nature,  nor  our  place  can  beare ; 
Our  potencie  make  good,  take  thy  reward. 

Shakespeare,  Kiiif/  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

For  your  great  graces 

Heap'd  vpon  me  (poore  vndeseruer)  I 

Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thankcs. 

My  prayres  to  heauen  for  you ;  my  loyaltie 

■\Vliicli  euer  has,  and  euer  shall  be  growing, 

Till  death  (that  winter)  kill  it.— /d.  Ben.  ml.  Act  iii.  sc.2. 

Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 

Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 

To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod, 

And  own'd  a  father  when  he  own'd  a  God. 

Love  all  the  faith,  and  all  the  allegiance  then, 

i'or  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men. 

Pope.  Ess.  On  Man.  Epist.  3. 
Even  in  swearing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  an  act 
which  ought  naturally  to  be  accompanied  with  professions 
of  submission  and  respect,  they  [the  Aragonese]  devised  an 
oath,  in  such  a  form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence 
on  his  subjects.—  Rubertson.  Charles  V. 


A'LLEGORYE,  ; 

Allego'ric.\l. 

Allkgo'rically. 

A'llegorist. 

A'lleqorizeh. 

A'lleoory. 


Fr.  AUigorie;  It.  AUe- 
goria;  i^p.Alegoria;  Lat. 
Allegoria ;  G\:  kWtj-yo- 
' peiv,  (AWTiyopta,)  from 
aWos,  other,  and  070- 
pnv :  — consequentially, 


to  harangue  a  multitude,  to  speak. 

Allegory,  says  Quintilian,  exliibits  one  thing  in 
words,  another  in  meaning. 

Per  alkgoriam,  in  the  Vulgate,  is  rendered  by 
Wiclif,  "  Bi  another  understanding."  And  see  the 
quotation  from  Tyndal. 


First  allegories  proue  nothjiig  (and  by  allegories  vnder- 

Btand  e.\amples  or  similitudes  borowed  of  straunge  matters, 

and  of  an  other  thyng  then  that  thou  entreatest  of.) 

Tijndal.  Prol. 


I  Levilii 


Now  wil  I  not  lay  ani  manor  hlarae  at  al,  to  any  man  that 
wil  expoud  all  the  whole  processe  of  Genesis,  by  all  alle- 
gories, and  teache  vs  certajTie  cmmenient  vertues  vnder- 
standen  bi  the  four  fiouds  of  paradise,  and  tell  vs  that 
paradise  is  grace,  out  of  whych  al  the  iloodes  of  all  vertues 
flowe  and  water  the  earth,  calling  the  earth  raankinde  that 
I  made  thereof,  beynge  barayne  and  fruytelesse,  but  yf  it 
'     •  •    •     -     -        "  ^  ^P^  gp  fy]-ti^  in  some 


AVylh  hys  oWcf/oricaH  exposiri. !   riling  of 

Cluistcs  godhead  &  of  his  bodi  li>  1    :  :       ;ii-in]i,he 

poctli  about  to  take  away  from  %»  u;-  m  :\  ..u-  iiil  truth, 
iif  the  very  eating  and  bodely  rectmiB  vi  (_iiii»i<.a  u«n  veri 
flesh  &  blood.— Id.  lb. 

For  it  is  wrytten,  that  Abraham  had  two  sonnes,  the  one 
by  a  bonde  mayde  the  other  by  a  frc  woma.  Vee  and  he 
whych  was  borne  of  the  bonde  woman,  was  borne  after  the 
(les^he  :  but  he  which  was  of  the  fre  woma,  wns  borne  by 
promes.  V.liich  thynges  are  spoken  by  an  .i  Uejorge.  For 
these  are  two  testametes.— B/Sic,  lj.30.  Galaliaiis,  c.-f. 

And  although  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  do  allegoric 
vDon  this  place,  saying  that  Christ  is  lifted  vp,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospell,  yet  that  maketh  nothing  agaynst 
me,  who  no  where  denie  this  eflect  of  preaching. 

Il'hitgi/t.  Defense,  i>.r,7 1. 

^lake  no  move  allegories  in  scripture  than  needs  must; 
the  fathers  were  too  frequent  in  them  ;  they  indeed,  before 
they  fully  understood  the  literal  sense,  looked  out  for  an 
ailcgnri/.Selileii.   Table  Talk. 

A  kingdom  they  portend  thee,  but  what  kingdom. 

Real  or  allegnrick,  I  discern  not, 

Nor  when ;  eternal  sure,  as  without  end. 

Without  beginning.  Milton.  Par.  Rifgained,  b.  iv. 

For  under  covert  fearmes,  he  doth  allegorize  and  give  us 
to  understand;  that  the  souls  here  are  tied  and  fastned  to 
mortall  bodies,  by  way  of  punishment. 

Holland.  Plutarch.  Morals,  p.  473. 

The  stoick  philosophers,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  were 
great  allcgorizers. — Covcntrg.  Phil.  Con. 

But  now  the  mystic  tale  that  pleas'd  of  yore. 

Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more ; 

The  long  spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 

While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 

Addison.  On  English  Pods. 

I  would  ask  why  so  great  a  philosopher  and  saint,  as  he 
[St.  Austin]  was,  filled  his  works  with  more,  and  more 
forced,  applications  of  corporeal  images  to  intellectual  and 
divine  subjects,  than  any  writer,  perhaps,  of  that  metaphor- 
ising  and  allegorising  age? 

Bolingbroke.  Onlfuman  Kndwledge,  Ess.  1. 

On  the  broad  stem,  a  pencil  warm  and  bold, 

That  never  servile  rules  of  art  controU'd, 

.^.n  allegoric  tale  on  high  pourtray'd  ; 

There  a  young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid. 

Falconer,  Shipwreckf  c.  2. 
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In  his  [Salomon  Glassius]  chapter  Je  AttEContis  Fa- 
nuLARuM,  he  censures  those  ^vriters  who  affect  to  interpret 
allegoricnllij,  not  only  texts  of  scripture,  but  also  poetical 
fables  and  profane  histories,  which  they  arbitrarily  apply  to 
the  explication  or  confirmation  of  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity.—»ar(on.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry. 

In  truth,  the  pencil  of  Spenser  is  as  powerful  as  that  of 
Rubens,  his  brother  allcgorist;  which  two  artists  resembled 
each  otlier  in  many  respects ;  but  Spenser  had  more  grace 
and  was  as  wann  a  colourist.— /.  Warlon.  Ess.  On  Pope,  §8. 

Origen  retorts  likewise  his  own  cavils  upon  him,  by  shew- 
ing that  there  were  much  sillier  stories  among  their  own 
writers,  both  poets,  and  philosophers,  of  wliich  he  gives 
several  instances  from  Hesiod  and  Plato  which  were  all 
allegorized  by  their  interpreters  to  a  moral  sense. 

Middleton.  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man. 

Much  less  did  he  [Virgil]  thiitk  of  physics,  though  he  was 

fond  of  nattiral  enquiries,  and  Homer's  allcgorizers  had 

opened  a  back-door  to  let  in  the  pliilosophers  with  the  poet. 

Bp.  IVarburlon.  Divine  Legal,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

ALLE'VIATE,  v.  ^      It.  AUeviare,  (Ad-leiis,) 
Allevi.v'tion.  /-light.    See  Relieve. 

Alle'viating,  n.  J  To  lighten,  or  make 
light ;  to  relieve  from  a  burden,  from  an  op- 
pressive weight,  from  any  thing  oppressive  or 
irksome ;  to  moderate,  to  assuage,  to  mitigate. 

How  much  shall  we  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  if  we  do  not 
make  use  of  this  spiritual  agility ;  sending  up  these  spirits 
of  ours  from  tliis  dull  clay  of  our  bodies  to  those  regions  of 
blessedness,  that  they  may  thence  fetch  comfort  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  their  heavy  partners ! 

£p.  Halt.  Balm  of  Gilead,  c.  i. 

These  are,  my  son,  special  compositions  of  wholesome 

recipes  for  the  several  maladies  of  thy  soul ;  wherein  it  shall 

be  my  happiness  to  have  suggested  unto  thee  such  thoughts 

as  may  any  whit  avail  to  the  alleviation  of  thy 


Id.  lb. 


1:  I    '     .  '  ;    ,         I      I  the  sense  of  hearing  is  much 

«//-:,'■  -  ■.  mil.;  ,,  M  ;■  -!n:iking  it  is  removed,  by  giving 
tlie  UM-  01  k-iieis  a.iii  oi  siiuefli ;  by  which  they  [the  deaf] 
are  admitted  to  llic  pleasure  of  social  conversation. 

Horsleg,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

A'LLE  Y,  V.  Fr.  AlUe ;  from  the  v.  alter,  to  go. 
Alley  (says  Skinner),  a  place  through  which  it  is 
possible  to  go  or  pass.     Applied  particulai'ly  to — 

The  vpalks  in  a  garden ;  and  to  paths  or  passages 
from  main  streets  or  roads. 

Vpe  the  alnrs  of  the  castles  the  laydes  thenne  stode 

And  by  hulde  thys  noble  game,  andwyche  kyngts  were  god. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  102. 

Such  ioy  had  she,  for  to  take  hede 

On  her  stalkes  for  to  seen  hem  sprede 

In  the  atitres  walking  to  and  fro. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Tticlies,  pt.  ii. 

So  long  about  the  alleges  is  he  gon. 

Till  he  was  comen  again  to  thilke  pery, 

Wlier  as  this  Damian  sitteth  ful  mery 

On  high,  among  the  freshe  leves  grene. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10, IPS. 

This  yerde  was  large  &  railed  all  the  alies. 

And  shadowed  wel,  with  blosomy  bowes  grecne. 

Id.  Trail.  ,5-  Cres.  b.  ii. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 

With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 

Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

This  division  of  sex  was  formerly  in  our  churches.  •  *  « 
The  seats  for  the  men  being  next  to  the  chancel,  and  the 
seats  for  the  women  next  from  the  middle  doors  to  the  bel- 
fery,  with  an  alley  up  to  the  middle  of  the  churcli,  and 
another  cross  that  to  the  north  and  south  doors. 

Sir  G.  meter.  On  the  Churches  of  the  Prim.  Christ. 

Here  oft  the  peasant,  with  inquiring  face, 

Bewilder'd  trudges  on  from  place  to  place ; 

He  dwells  on  every  sign  with  stupid  gaze. 

Enters  the  narrow  alley's  doubtful  maze.— Gni/.  7"/  ;i;fl,b.ii. 

A'LLIG  ATE.  >      Lat,  AUigare,  (Ad-ligare,)  to 

Alliga'tion.     I  bind  together.   See  Colligate. 

To  bind,  or  fasten  together. 

The  earth,  or  those  influences  [of  the  Heavers]  have  not 
this  power  concredited  to  them,  but  their  production^  is 
irresistibly  allianted  to  tlie  Semen  innatum  and  conjunction 
of  sexes.— //a;e.  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  305. 

And  the  activity  that  either  of  these  instruments  have, 
they  have  from  that  God  that  first  formed  the  human  na- 
ture, and  implanted  and  ulligated  this  activity  to  them. 

Id.  lb.  p.  334. 


,  ^  {Ad-lilera,)  to  a 
y  letter.  Applied  to — 
J      The    close    lecur- 


ALL 

Brutes  have  little  prospect  to  the  future;  it  any  at  all; 
their  provisions  for  things  to  come,  as  for  the  winter,  for 
their  young,  and  the  like,  seem  not  so  much  acts  of  distinct 
knowledge  or  foresight  of  the  future,  as  certain  connatural 
instincts  alligated  to  their  nature  by  the  wise  and  intelli- 
gent disposition  of  their  most  wise  Creator. 

Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  375. 

ALLITERA'TION,  n. 

Alli'terative, 
Alli'terator. 
rence  of  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 
Who  often,  but  without  success  have  pray'd 
For  apt  alliterations  artful  aid. 

Churchill.  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

Thus  the  fields  must  be  flowry,  beauty  must  be  beaming, 
ladies  must  be  lovely;  and  in  the  same  manner  must  the 
"  waves  wind  their  watry  way,"  the  "  biustring  blasts  blow," 
and  "  locks  all  loosely  lay,"  not  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry, 
but  the  elegance  of  the  alliteration. — Connoisseur,  No.  83. 


This  partial  attachment  to  particular  letters  is  a  kind  of 
contrast  to  the  famous  Odyssey  of  Tn'phiodorus,  where 
evei-y  letter  in  the  alphabet  was  in  its  tiirn  excluded ;  and 
the  alliterator  must  be  as  busily  employed  to  introduce 
his  favourite  vowel  or  consonant,  as  the  Greek  poet  to  shut 
out  the  letter  he  had  proscribed. — Id. 

Nor  did  he  [Longland]  make  these  writers  [the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poets]  the  models  of  his  language  only ;  he  likewise 
imitates  their  alliterative  versification,  which  consisted  in 


ALLOCATE.     Lat.  Allocare,  (Ad-locus,)  to 
place  to,  or  near.     See  Collocate. 
To  place,  to  set,  to  set  aside. 

Upon  which  discovery  the  comt  is  empowered  to  seize 
upon  and  allocate,  foi  the  immediate  maintenance  of  such 
child  or  children,  any  sum  not  exceeding  a  tliird  of  the 
whole  fortune. — Burke.  On  the  Popery  Laws. 

ALLOCU'TION,  n.  )      (Ad-hqui,  hcutus,)  to 

or  Adlocu'tion.  )  speak  to. 

A  speaking  to  ;  addressing  the  speech  to. 

Upon  such  a  high  tribunal  or  scalTold  [theBnua,  or  pulpit] 

we  often  see  the  emperor  standing,  and  sometimes  sitting 

in  medals  and  ancient  bass-relieves ;  both  in  adloeutiona 

to  the  army,  and  in  distributing  their  bounty  to  the  people. 

Sir  G.  meter.  On  the  Churches  of  the  Prim.  Christ. 

ALLO'DIAL.  Law  Lat.  Alhdwm,  from  the 
A.  S.  Lead,  the  people,  (Spelman,  who  has 
other  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.) 
"  The  writers,"  says  Blackstone,  "  on  this  subject 
define  Allodmm  to  be  every  man's  own  land, 
which  he  posscsseth  merely  in  his  own  right, 
without  owing  any  rent  or  "service  to  any  supe- 
rior."—  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

This  allodial  property  no   subject  in  England  has;   it 

that  "all  the  lands  in  England  are  holden  mediately  or  im- 
mediately of  tlie  k'mz.—Blackslfue,  (ul  supra.) 

ALLO'O.  inteij.  >      Loo,  Aloo,  HaUoo.    Writ- 
er Hai.lu'u.  )  ten,  by  Spenser,  .4fop.     Seo 
Halloo. 

Awhile  shewalkt,  and  cliauft;  awhile  she  threw 
Herself  upon  her  bed,  and  did  lament  : 
Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loud  alew, 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deepe  sighes  and  singulfes  few. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  c.  0. 

Alloo  thy  furious  mastift",  bid  him  vex 

The  noxious  herd,  and  print  upon  their  ears 

A  sad  memorial  of  theirpaston'euce.—P7n7i>s.  Cider,  b.  1. 

ALLO'T,  V.  '\       Fr.  AUotir,  Allotement.     Lot, 

Allo'tment.  V  in  the  A.  S.  written  Hlot,  past 

Allo'ttery.  J  part,  of  Hlidan,  tegere,   operire, 

to  coi-er ;  and  means  something  covered,  or  hidden. 

Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

Upon  this  past  participle  the  verb  allot  has  been 
formed.     See  Lot. 

To  put  to  lot,  to  give  by  lot,  to  grant,  or  dis- 
tribute by  lot ;  and  then,  generally,  to  give,  to 
grant,  to  distribute,  to  apportion. 

Of  Priamus  this  was  the  fatal  fine, 
The  wofull  end  that  was  a.'totled  him  : 
When  he  had  seen  his  palace  all  on  flame. 
With  mine  of  his  Trojan  turrets  eke. 

Surrey.  Virgilc.  .^nait,  0.  il. 

Thy  self  content  with  that  is  the  assinde. 
And  vse  it  well  that  is  to  the  alotted. 

IVyalt.  On  the  Meane  Estate. 


ALL 

Tlien  Jupiter  in  heauen  aboue  in  equall  balance  vrayes 
TJieir  destnies  both,  and  from  his  sentence  crrai-e  a  while 

he  stayes, 
And  vnto  either  diners  chance  alols,  who  shall  endure 
Moe  trauels  hard,  and  who  to  present  death  to  die  is  sure. 
Twyn.  ^nceidos,  b.  xii. 
Fine  dayes  we  do  aUnt  thee  for  pronision, 
To  shield  tliee  from  disasters  of  the  world. 
And  on  the  sixt  to  turn  thy  hated  backe 
V'pon  our  kingdome. — Shakespeare.  Lear,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Her  [the  moon]  spots  thou  seest 

As  cloiids,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  softened  soil,  for  some  to  eat 
Allotted  there. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

The  spirit  of  my  father  growes  strong  in  mee,  and  I 
will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises 
as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  giue  mee  the  poore  altottej-g 
my  father  left  me  by  testament,  with  that  I  will  goe  buy  my 
fortimes. — Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

The  fire,  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again, 

Foreshows  the  love  allotted  to  remain. 

Dnjden.  Palamon  S,-  Arciie. 

As  no  man  can  excel  in  every  thing,  we  must  consider 
■vvliat  part  is  allotted  to  us  to  act  in  the  station  in  which 
Providence  hath  placed  us,  and  to  keep  to  that. 

Mason.  On  Self-knowledge. 

And  let  no  one  say,  that  God  has  so  ordered  things  in  this 
life,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a  fair  and  just  allotment 
of  temporal  blessings. — Bp.  Pearce,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

ALLO'W,  r.         ^     ¥v.Allouer,Alouer:V,'hic\-i 
Allo'wable.  Menage  deduces  from  the 

Allo'waeleness.   (^  Lat.   Adlaudare;      Wach- 
ALLo'vvAnLY.  (  ter,     from    Ger.  Laub-en,- 

Allo'wance.  a.  S.  Zyf-ayi,  Alef-an,  per- 

Alo'w.  )  mittere,  ccncedere,  to  per- 

n;it,  to  concede,  to  give  leave. 
To  permit,  to  concede,  to  suffer,  to  assent,   to 

yield. 

Tlie  gode  bisshop  Antoyn  ther  he  bare  the  pris, 
His  dedes  ere  to  alowc,  for  liis  hardjTiesse. 

R.  Briinne,  p.  281. 
Thy  lord  loketli  to  liave  a  lowance  for  hus  bestes, 
jVn'd  of  the  monye  tliow  haddist  th^  myd. 

Piers  PlouTiman,  p.  IGl. 

Considering  thin  youthc. 

So  felingly  thou  spekest,  sire,  I  aloue  the 

As  to  my  dome,  ther  is  non  that  is  here. 

Of  eloquence  that  shall  be  thy  pere. 

If  that  thou  live.— C/j(7«cer.  Frankeleines  Prol.  v.  10,988. 

Ye  yeue  good  counsaile  sikerly 

That  precheth  me  al  day,  that  I 

Should  not  loues  lore  alow. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

For  selde  it  is,  thatloue  alloweth 

The  gentill  man  withouten  good, 

Though  his  condicion  be  good.— Goicc;-.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

"Wee  doo  woorshippe  God,  and  the  Father  of  our  Lorde 
Jesus  Christe  ;  and  doo  allowe  al  thinges  whiche  haue  benne 
written  either  in  the  lawe,  or  ill  the  prophetes,  or  in  the 
apostles  viorkei.— Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  08. 
He  is  not  dead,  that  sometime  had  a  fall 
The  sunne  returnes,  that  hid  us  under  clowde 
And  when  fortune  hath  spit  out  all  her  gall 
I  trust,  good  luck,  to  me  shall  be  mowed. 

Sir  T.  Wijat.  The  Louer  hopcth,  ^c. 

Some  that  purpose  to  mende,  and  woulde  fayne  haue  some 
tynie  lefte  them  lenger  to  bestow  somewhat  better,  may 
peraduenture  be  lothe  to  die  also  by  &  by, — yet  will  I  not 
saye,  hut  that  suche  kyiid  of  lotheness  to  dye,  maye  be 
hcfore  God  allowable.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p!  1250. 

"HTien  his  maister  is  from  home  in  a  straunge  couiitrey 
[he,  tu;'  faithfuU  stewarde],  will  see  well  to  his  housliolde, 
of  whicl  e  he  is  made  ouerseer  and  depiitye,  not  to  vse  hjTn- 
self  as  a  lorde  or  a  tjTanne  ouer  it,  but  out  of  the  treasours 
of  his  lorde  to  bryng  foorth  paie  vnto  euerie  bodye,  his  due 
allowmmce,  as  much  as  conuenient  is,  and  at  suche  tymes 
its  is  requisite.— Ma;,  s.  Luke,  c.  12. 

So  ar  his  errors  manifold,  that  many  words  dothe  use. 
With  humble  secret  playnt,  fewe  words  of  hotte  effect. 
Honor  thy  lord  ;  alowance  vaine  of  voyd  desert  neglect. 

Surrey.  £cclesiastes,  c.  5. 
This  is,  in  summe,  what  I  would  have  ye  wey  : 
First,  whether  ye  allowe  my  whole  devise,  • 
And  thinke  it  good  for  me,  for  them,  for  you. 
And  for  our  countrey,  mother  of  us  all : 
And  if  ye  lyke  it,  and  alloiee  it  well. 
Then  for  their  guydinge  and  their  governaunce. 
Shew  forth  such  m.eans  of  circumstance. 
As  ye  thinke  meete  to  be  both  kno\Tne  and  kept. 

,  Sackville.  Ferrex  ^-  Porrex,  Act  i.  so.  2. 
Yet  hear  me,  Samson  ;  not  that  I  endeavour 
To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  olfence. 
But  that  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weigh'd 
By  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharg'd, 
Or  else  with  just  allowance  counterpois'd, 
I  may,  if  possible,  tby  pardon  find.-  -  Mition.  Samson  Agon. 


ALL 

Tlie  tourney  Is  allow'd  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grind«d  spear. 
But  knights  unhors'd  may  rise  from  off  the  plain. 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arciie. 

I  cannot  tliink  myself  engaged    from    these  words  to 

discourse  of  lots,  as  to  their  nature,  use  and  altowableness. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

I  should  allowably  enough  discharge  my  part  in  this 
treatise,  if  I  should  not  do  any  more  than  give  you  reason- 
able inducements  to  entertain  high  expectations  of  the  fruits 
that  may  be  gathered  from  natural  philosophy,  if  it  be  indus- 
triously and  skilfully  cultivated.— Boj//e.  £.rper.  Phil. 

The  niin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Tillage. 

ManyhaveweighedcarefuUy,  and  observe  conscientiously, 
some  duties  of  life  ;  but  will  not  reflect  a  moment,  whether 
it  be  allowable  for  them  to  beiiave,  in  other  points,  as  they 
Ao.—Secker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1 . 

ALLU'DE,  r.  ^       Vr.  Allusion;   It.  Allusione ,- 
Allu'sion.  I  Sp.    Ahmon ;     Lat.   Allusio, 

Allu'si\p.  Vfrom  Allusum,  part,   of  Allu- 

Allu'sively.       I  dere,  (Ad-ludere,)  to  play  or 
Allu'siveness.  J  sport  upon.     (See  Delude.) 

Applied  to — 
Playful  or  sportive  hints  and  intimations  ;    and 

then,  generally — 

To  hint  at,  to  intimate,  to  refer  to. 

Tliese  worfles  good  readers  haue  no  great  harme  in  theim 
at  the  firste  face.  But  they  allude  vnto  certaine  woordes  of 
Tyndall  wyth  whyche  he  argueth  agajiiste  me. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  860. 

As  for  the  grace  of  the  Latiue  tongue  I  thinke  vnpossiblc 
to  bee  liuely  expressed,  as  this  autour  doth  it  in  the  Latiue 
by  reason  of  sundry  allusions,  diuers  proueibes,  many 
figures,  &  exornacions  retorycall.— L^rfa;.  Pref.  to  S.  Luke. 

He  plac'd  in  the  convex  of  every  one  of  those  vast  capa- 
cious spheres  some  living  creatures  to  glorify  his  name, 
among  whom  there  is  in  every  of  them  one  supercminent, 
like  man  upon  earth,  to  be  lord  paramount  of  all  the  rest. 
To  this  haply  may  allude  the  old  opinion,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  intei'iigence  which  guides  and  governs  every  orb  in 
heaven.— Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 


ALL 


Tlie  rest  were 

Far  to  the  inland  retir'd,  about  the 
Of  Pandemonium  ;  city  and  proud 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  call'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragor 
Millo\ 


:  Lost,  b.  X. 


The  Jewish  nation,  that  rejected  and  crucified  him,  within 
the  compass  of  one  generation  were,  according  to  his  predic- 
tion, destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  preyed  upon  by  those 
eagles  (Matt.  xxiv.  28.),  by  which,  allusively,  are  noted  the 
Roman  armies,  whose  ensign  was  the  eagle. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

There  may,  according  to  the  multifarious  allusiveness  of 
the  prophetical  style,  another  notable  meaning  be  also 
intimated. — More.  Seven  Churches. 

The  gi-eat  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of 
pleasing  allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the 
great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  or  n3.i\xie.— Spectator,  No.  42 1 . 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is  some  analogy  or  simi- 
litude between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part  of  the  parable, 
and  the  thing  couched  under  it,  and  intended  by  it. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

The  people  of  tlie  country,  alluding  to  the  whitentss  of  its 
[Butermer  lake]  foam,  call  it  sour-mUk  force. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

To  resume  a  former  allusion,  the  running  horse,  when 
fattened,  will  still  be  fit  for  very  useful  purposes,  though 
unqualified  for  a  zoMisex.— Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning. 

The  meaning  too  is  repeatedly  obscure.  This  arises  gene- 
rally from  the  quick  and  short  allusiveness  of  it  [the  lan- 
guage of  Gibbon] .—  Whitaker.   Review  of  Gibbon's  Hist. 

ALLU'RE,i>.  ^       See  Lure. 
Allu're,  n.        I       To   induce,   or   attract,  by 
Allu'rement.   >  some    temptation    or    incite- 
Allu'rer.  I  mcnt ;    to   present,   offer,    or 

Allu'ring,  n.  J  hold  out  temptations ;   to  at- 
tract, to  tempt,  to  entice. 
■What  shoulde  I  speake  of  the  other  lesse  euils,  that  he 


And  ouer  anu  hesydes  al  this,  those  persones  wlio  laied 
their  battrey  against  the  truetli  euangelicall  to  cast  it  down 
and  to  destruie  it,  not  onely  had  diuerse  and  soondry  kindes 
of  terrom-s  wherwt  euen  verai  manly  stomakes  also  might 
haue  bene  quailled,  but  also  they  had  diuerse  and  soondrie 
allurementes,  wherewith  an  herte,  though  it  wer  right  conti- 
nent, might  be  corrupted. —  Udal.  Pref.  to  S.  Luke. 

And  incontinent,  as  sone  as  they  can  speake,  it  hehoueth 
with  most  pleasaunt  allurynges  to  instill  in  them  swete  manera 
and  vertuouse  custome. — Elyot.  Governour,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

The  faire  Serena  (so  his  lady  hight), 
Allur'd  with  myldnesse  of  the  gentle  wether, 
And  plesaunce  of  the  place,  the  which  was  (light 
With  divers  flowres  distinct  with  rare  delight, 
Wandred  about  the  fields.— Spenser.  F.  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

Study  such  kisses  as  would  melt  a  man. 
And  turn  thy  self  into  a  thousand  figures, 
To  add  new  flames  unto  me,  I  would  stand 
Thus  heavy,  thus  regardless,  thus  despising 
Thee,  and  thy  best  alturings. 

Beaum.  S;  Flctch.  Woman's  Prize,  Act  i. 

Thus  then,  whereas  by  temptation  here  is  meant  any 
occasion  allurinn  or  provoking  to  sin,  or  withdrawing  from 
duty,  with  a  violence,  all  things  considered,  exceeding  our 
strength  to  resist  or  avoid.  God  may  be  said  to  bring  them 
into  it,  whom  in  justice  he  permits  to  be  exposed  thereto. 
Barrow.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

When  will  our  losses  warn  us  to  be  wise  ? 
Our  wealth  decreases,  and  our  charges  rise. 
Money,  the  sweet  allurer  of  our  hopes, 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  conies  in  by  drops. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Prophetess. 

Though  caution'd  oft  her  slippery  path  to  shun, 
Hope  still  with  proniis'd  joys  allur'd  them  on  ; 
And  while  they  listened  to  her  winning  lore. 
The  softer  scenes  of  peace  could  please  no  more. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck. 


ALLU'VION,  n.     Lat.  Alluvio,  (Ad-luere,  lu- 

turn,)  to  wash  to. 

The  washing  away :  particularly  applied  to — 
The  washing  up  of  sand  or  earth,  so  as  to  form 

a  new  soil. 

And  likewj-se  vnto  yc  toT\Tie  of  Paperethus  there  came  a 
goulphe  of  the  sea  (and  yett  wythoute  annye  earthquake  and 
ouerflowynge)  that  dydde  beate  do%Ti>e  one  parte  of  the 
welle,  togider  wyth  the  palais  and  many  othere  howses.  Of 
the  whyche  alluuynns  and  ouerflowynges,  the  earthquakes 
(at  I  thynke)  were  tlie  cause.  For  on  that  syde,  wliere  it 
moste  troubledde  and  quaked,  yt  chasedde  and  repulsed  the 
sea  from  it,  whyche  retoiu-nynge  agajTie  wyth  greate  force 
and  violence,  caused  the  alluuyons  and  ouerflow>-ngs. 

mcolls.  Thucydides,M  92. 

t  the 
leni,  yet  are  they  said  to  have  the  e 
beds. — Howell,  b. 

And  therefore  though  tlie  world  might  be  eternal,  tlio 
alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  not  be  eternally 
continued,  but  interpolated.— //a;?.  Orig.  of  Mank.  p.  90. 

Lands  [may  be]  gained  from  the  sea,  either  by  alluvion. 
by  tlie  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth,  so  as  in  time  to  make 
terra  firma;  or  by  dereliction,  as  when  the  sea  sinks  hack 
below  the  usual  watermark.— B/ac/:s(o!!e.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  l(i. 


ALLY',  f.  ^  7r.  Allier;  S'p.  Aliar ;  from 
Ally',  n.  I  the  Lat.  Alliqare,  {Ad-ligare,)  to 
Alli'ance.  I  bind  to.  Alliance  and  allegiance 
Alli'ant.    )  are   the   same   word,   differently 

applied,  the  g  being  softened  into  y. 

To  bind  or  unite  by  covenant  or  affinity ;    to 

join,  associate,  or  confederate  together. 

And  saide,  that  it  was  to  \\ym  gret  prow  and  honour 
To  be  in  such  manage  alied  to  the  emperour. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  05. 
Other  radde  that  he  schulde  al  myd  the  kyndome 
Late  ys  dogter  spousi  to  an  hey  prince  of  Rome, 
And  thenne.  for  the  aliance  that  were  hem  by  twene 
Heo  mygt  this  lond  al  in  pes  holde  with  oute  tene. 

Id.  p.  69. 
The  kyng  sister  of  France  Henry  allied  him  to 
Here  of  a  disceyuancc  thei  conseild  him  to  do. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  133. 
Gisors  my  gode  cite,  with  alle  the  purueiance, 
Richard  I  gaf  it  fre,  to  mak  this  aliance.— Id.  p.  156. 
Amonges  the  which  points  yspoken  was 
To  have  with  certaine  contrees  alliance, 
And  have  of  Thebanes  full  obeisance. 

Clmucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2975. 
Sil.  If  this  man 
Had  but  a  mind  allied  unto  his  words. 
How  blest  it  ,-ate  were  it  to  us  and  Rome ! 

B.  Jor.son.  Sejanui.  Act  I.  sc.  2, 


ALM 


am 


He  in  court  stood  on  li'n 
rather  leaned  ujion  hi 
}Vottu. 


s.  D.  of  Bucklnghn 


In  the  presence  and  approbation  also  of  other  princes, 
states,  atliants,  deputies  with  full  power  and  authority,  we 
ilo  promise  and  vow  for  our  selves  of  each  party,  alUanls, 
electors,  princes,  and  states,  by  all  the  real  words  of  truth 
and  lidelity.— -Iccord  of  Ulm.  Retiquia  IVoltoniance,  p.  532. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend. 


Bids  each  on  other  for  i 

Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 

vTants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 

The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man, 


Ep.  3. 


Along  the  lawn,  where  scattcr'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose; 
And  ev'ry  want  to  luxury  atly'd, 
And  ever}'  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Goldsmilh.  Deserted  Village. 

By  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  success  of  his  clUi 
[Gustavus],  Charles  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  he 
framed  the  oiHance. — Hume.  Historij  of  Ungland,  an.  1030. 

A'LMANACK.  Vt.  Almanack ;  \t.  Almanacco ; 
Sp.  Almanack;  of  unsettled  origin.  See  Wackier 
and  Menage. 

It  was,  in  plain  truth,  a  perpetual  Almanack.  I  say 
almanack,  which  word  though  many  make  of  Arabick  ex- 
traction, a  great  antiquarj'  will  have  it  derived  of  the  Dutch, 
Al-mon-aght ;  that  is  to  say,  Al-mon-heed,  the  regard  or 
observation  of  all  moons. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Northamptotish. 

Upon  a  writ  of  error  from  an  inferior  court,  that  of  Lynn, 
the  error  assigned  was  that  the  judgment  was  given  on  a 
Sunday,  it  appearing  to  be  on  20  February,  26  Elin,  and 
upon  inspection  of  the  almanacs  of  that  year,  it  was  found 
that  the  2fith  of  Februar>'  in  that  year  actually  fell  upon  a 
Sunday ;  this  was  held  to  be  a  suliicient  trial,  and  that  a 
trial  b}  jurj'  was  not  necessary. — Blackstone.  Cum.  b.  iii.  c.22. 


ALMI'GIITY,  adj. 
Almi'ghty,  n. 
Almi'ghtiful. 
Almi'ghtinhss. 
boundless,  infinite  in 


A.  S.  .Sl-mihtlg,  AU- 
niiffhty.      See  Might. 

Having  all  might,  or 
power  ;  omnipotent  ; 
night  or  power;    applied 


emphatically,  as  a  name,  to  God. 

He  bi  het  God  almygty,  gef  he  sende  hjTu  tho  ouer  bond, 
I'o  rere  vp  agen  the  chirches  a  boute  into  al  that  lond. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  138. 

Crtetc  and  woundirful  ben  tlii  werkis.  Lord  God  Almyghti, 
hi  \i  eif  s  ben  iust  and  tre\s-e  lord  kyng  of  worldis. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  IS. 


O  thou  almighty  Jupiter, 
That  hie  sittest,  and  lokcst  ferre, 
Tliou  sufiTLSt  many  wrongfull  doyr 
And  yet  it  is  not  thy  willynge.— Go 


I  trgile.  .S^nceis,  b. 


ALM 

In  highest  IiMv'n 
Vengeance  in  storms  and  tempests  sits  enshrin'd. 
Vested  in  robes  of  lightning,  and  there  sleep 
Unwak'd  but  by  the  incens'd  Almighty's  call. 

Mason.  Elfrida. 

A'LMOND.  Fr.  Amande ;  It.  Mandorla, 
Amandola ;  S'p.  Almendra ;  Lat.  Amyydalum ; 
Or.  AytiuT-SaAov,  (from  afivair-eiv,  radere,  to  scrape  ;) 
so  called  from  the  furrowed  lines  of  the  husk. 


s  for  almonds,  they  J 


re  of  the  nature  of  nuts :— Whether 
Italie  during  the  life  of  Cato,  there 
is  some  doubt  and  question  made. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  22. 

Mark  well  the  flowering  almonds  in  the  wood: 
If  odorous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load, 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign, 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain. 

Dryden.  firgil,  Gcor.  1. 

ALMO'ST,  ad.  All  and  most  (i.  e.)  most  part 
of  all,  or  of  the  whole  ;  quod  enim  fere  perfect  um 
est,  a  toto,  (i.  e.)  a  complemento  suo  parum 
abest.     Skinner. 

And  in  the  sabot  suynge  almest  al  the  citee  cam  togidre 
to  heere,  the  word  of  God.— Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  13. 

And  ye  nexte  Saboth  Aaye  came  almosie  ye  whole  citie 
together,  to  heare  the  worde  of  God. — Bible,  1539.  Ib.\ 

O  King  Agrippa,  beleuest  thou  the  Prophetes?  I  knowe 
that  thou  beleuest.  Then  Agrippa  said  vnto  Paul,  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  become  a  Christian.  Then  Paul  saide, 
I  wolde  to  God  that  not  onely  thou,  but  also  all  that  heare 
me  to  day,  were  bothe  almost  and  altogether  such  as  1  am, 
except  these  bondes. — Geneva  Bible.  Actes,  c.  26. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete, 

Tir'd  in  the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat 

In  the  still  shades  of  death  :  for  dread  and  pain. 

And  griefs,  will  find  their  shafts  elanc'd  ' 


Solo 


,  b.  iii. 


The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made. 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock  ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  sway'd  ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock. 

Beatlie.  Minstrel,  b.  i 


A'LMS,  n. 
A'lmoner. 
A'lmonry, 
A'mbry. 
A'lmory. 
EAcos,  mercy 


Almighty  Jove  !  to  whom  our  Moorish  line 
In  large  libations  pour  the  generous  wine, 
And  feast  on  painted  beds  ;  say,  father,  say. 
If  yet  thy  eyes  these  flagrant  crimes  survey. 
Or  do  wc  vainly  tromble  and  adore, 
AVhen  through  the  skies  the  pealing  thunders 


At  this  empcrial  &  atmightifitl  voice  of  Jesus  commaiiding 
him  to  depart  the  viiclene  spirite  whan  he  had  throwen 
down  the  man  vpon  the  yeartli  and  vexed  him,  he  dep.irted 
from  him.— C/dn/.  Lnke,  c.  4. 


A.  S.  ^Inunsse,  JElme.i ;  Fr. 
Almosne,  AumSne ,-    It.  Elem6- 
sina,  LimSsina  ,-   Sp.  Limosna ; 
Lat.  of  the   lower  ages,  Elee- 
mosyna ;   Gr.  ^Mttixoavvq,  from 
our  word  is  formed  thus,  a/mostne, 
almo.tie,  alinose,  almes;  and  lastly,  alms.  (  Tooke,  if. 
452. )    AppHed  to- 
Charitable  donation. 
Reufol  he 


For  freres  of  the  croice,  &  monk  &  chanoun 
H:if  drawen  in  o  voice  his  feez  to  ther  almoyn, 
Thorgh  whilk  drauht  his  seruise  is  lorn  &  laid  doun. 

B.  Bnnine,  p.  230. 
And  lo  a  man  stood  hifore  me  in  a  whyt  clooth  and  seide, 
Cornelie  thi  prcier  is  herd,   and  tliin  almesdedes  ben  in 
niynde  in  the  sight  of  Cai..— Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  10. 

And  behold,  a  man  stode  before  me  in  bryght  clothynge, 
and  sayd  :  Cornelius,  thy  prayer  is  heard,  ad  thyne  almes- 
dedes are  had  in  remembrauce  in  the  syght  of  God. 

Bible,  1539.  lb. 

Now  ben  ther  three  maner  of  almesse  ;  contrition  of 
herte  when  a  man  olireth  himself  to  God:  another  is,  to 
have  nilce  of  the  defaute  of  his  neighbour  :  and  the  thridde 
is  in  yeving  of  good  conseil,  gostly  &  bodily,  wher  as  mei 
have  nede,  and  namely  in  sustenance  of  r- '""■' 


Of  vesterday,  so  late  hath  pass'd  the  lips 

Of  Heaven's  Almighty.         Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

In  the  (.1-  ;  .  :;  1,1  .1  liiaven,  we  perceive  a  shadow  of 
his  diviii-  ■'  '   I     ,    11  liis  merciful  provision  for  all 

that  livr,   I       1  -illness i   and  lastly,  in  creating 

andmakiii:    <  ■..    lui   n.i    world  universal,  by  the  absolute 
act  of  hi^ouii  wui.l,  iii»  {•u^'.iir  mA  Almightincss. 

Jialcgh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  c.  1.  s.  J. 

The  Almighty  discovers  more  of  his  wisdom  in  forming 
such  a  vast  miiltitude  of  dilFerent  sorts  of  creatures,  and  all 
with  admirable  and  irreproveable  art,  than  if  he  had  created 
but  a  few. — Buy.     On  the  Creation. 

How  boundless  a  power,  or  rather  what  an  almightiness  is 
eminently  displayed  in  God's  makmg  out  of  nothing  aU 
thinps  '.—Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 


ALO 

Richard  Rich  was  a  mercer,  and  fonnded  ahnes-hom^  at 
Hodsden  in  Hartford-shire,  whicll  no  doubt  were  by  liim 
competently  endowed ;  though  now  the  almes-houses  are  as 
poor  as  the  almcs-folk,  the  one  needing  repairing,  as  much 
as  the  other  relieving. — Fuller.   Worthies.  London. 

When  Lord-privy  seal,  he  brought  the  Court  of  Requests 
into  such  repute,  that  what  formerly  was  called  the  atmes- 
basket  of  Chancery,  had  in  his  time  well  nigh  as  much  meat 
in,  and  quest  about  it  (I  mean  suits  and  clients)  as  tho 
Chancery  itself.— W.  Northamptonshire. 

The  second  was  an  almner  of  the  place  • 
His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed. 
And  thirsty  give  to  drinke  ;  a  work  of  grace  :' 
He  feard  not  once  liimselfe  to  be  in  need. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

He  feeds  yo 
Where  age  a 

They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands  ;  but  other  boast  have  none. 
To  sooth  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg ; 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

Coicper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

He  [Yeldard]  was  educated  in  grammar  and  singing,  as  a 
boy  of  the  almonry,  or  chorister,  in  the  Benedictine  convent, 
now  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 

Warlon.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  App.  No.  25. 

A'LOES.  Fr.  Aloes ;  It.  Aloe;  Sp.  Aloe; 
Lat.  Aloe;  Gr.  A\or;,  which  some  derive  from 
the  Gr.  o\s,  the  sea,  because  in  places  near  the 
sea  it  principally  grows ;  but  Vossius  thinks  it 
from  the  Hebrew,  Ahalotk. 

Aloe  is  an  hearbe  wliich  hath  the  resemblance  of  the  sea 
onion,  but  it  is  bigger,  and  the  leaves  be  more  gross  and  fat, 
chamfered  and  channelled  biais  all  along. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvii.  c.  4 


ALO'FT,  «(/.    ■ 

Alo'ft,  prep. 

the  heavens,  the  ■ 


On  loft,  lufU  or  hift,  i 
■  the  liifi  or  'liift.      A.  S. 


Lyft, 


For  he  that  slant  to  dale  alofte. 

And  all  the  worlde  hath  in  his  wones. 

To  morowe  he  falleth  all  at  ones 

Out  of  riches  in  to  pouerte.- -Goeccr.  Con.  A.  s.  iv. 

The  thirde  of  aier,  after  the  lawe. 

Through  suche  matere  as  is  vp  drawe 

Of  drie  thynge,  as  it  is  ofte, 

Amonge  tlie  cloudes  vpon  lofte. — Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

And  yet  for  the  shorte  whyle  yt  we  be  vpward  and  aloft, 
lord  howe  lusty  and  howe  proude  we  be,  buzzing  aboue 
busily,  like  as  a  humble  bee  fiieth  about  in  summer,  neucr 
ware  that  she  shall  dye  in  winter. 

Sir  T.  More.    ITorAfj,  p.  1199. 


I  flight 


•land 


For  there  is  su.li    i 
shaded  by  a  privair,  , 
there  is  betwixt  a  tain  ,, 
inclosed  in  a  lanihorn.— 


Chaucer.    The  Persones  Tale. 


Walke  in  loue  as  Christ  hath  loued  vs,  in  Christen  almosc 
dedes.  in  scripturely  fastyng,  in  ghospellike  prayer  m  rcn- 
dryn.p;  thankes. — Vdai.  Prologue  to  Jiphesiaiis. 

[This  was]  A  man  that  had  been  lonir  in  office  vnder 
dyuers  of  the  kynges  almoy.ru  .  t.i  «i,,iii  iIh-  ^'oodes  ol 
such  men  as  kyll  themselfe  Ir  ,    !  r  .aivi-,  ;uia 

hys  olhcc,  as  dcod.indes  to  bi-  /•  i  -   .i    ■  ^ 

As  I  loue  my  brother,  and  he  banc  nede  of  me,  &  be  in 
pouerlio,  loue  will  make  me  put  myne  hand  mto  iny  purse 
or  almonj,  and  to  gene  liim  some  what  to  refresh  him. 

Tyndal.   Wurkcs,  p.  225. 

ObciliM         ■  -     ,  i'.i'vour  father,  for 

The  I...      .  :  V  ■.    1,  !  .1  with  that  base  wretch. 

One,  111,  ;  ,  '    .,  '/       ,ii"i  io-ter'd  with  cold  dishes. 

With  St  I. .1.5  u  111  t..ii,,i.— .s/miw/jcarc  Cymb.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steer 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air. 
That  felt  unusual  wei^'ht  ;  till  on  di 
Helights.— Tl/iV/"",  ;■, .  -„■;.    7   .',  Ii.  i. 

liiice  betwixt  vertue 
I  m  a  public!;  life,  as 
iM  the  open  air,  and 
. .  n,'jlcclions,  §  6.  Ref.  3. 
All  hands  unmoor !  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry, 
All  hands  unmoor  !  the  cavern'd  rocks  reply. 
Rous'd  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  ai-m. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

A'LOGY.     Old  Fr.  Alogie,  Ahgique ;     Gr.  a, 
priv.  and  Aoyos,  speech  :  reasoning. 
Unreasonableness. 
The 


then  in  the  last.— S; 
ALO'NE,  adj. 
Alg'ne,  nd. 
Alo'nelv,  adj. 
Alo'nelv,  ad. 
Alo'.-.eness. 
Tho  Vortiger  al  o 


therefore  and  alogy  in  this  opinion,  1 5  worse 


T.Brown.  Vulgar Erro 


Ui.  c.-l. 


All-one.     One  being  al!. 
,See    the     quotation    from 
Gowor. 


i  al  ouer  come  beth, 
we  to  sothe  seth. 
Id.  lb. 


A  chambre  had  he  in  that  hostelrie 
Alone,  withouten  any  compagnic, 
Ful  fetisly  ydight  with  herbes  sole. 

Chaucer.  The  Millerei  Tale; 


ALO 

Sir  saiden  they,  we  ben  at  one, 
By  euen  accord  of  euerichone 
Out  take  richesse  all  onelij. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


WitMn  a  gardeine  all  him  07ie.  Guicer.  Con.  A.h.i. 

I  looked,  and  about  me  viewd  what  strength  I  might  me 

All  men  had  me  forsake  for  paines,  and  downe  their  bodies 

drew. 
To  ground  they  leapt,  aud  some  for  woe  theselues  in  fires 

they  threw, 
Aud  now  alone  was  left  but  I.  PMer.  Virgile,  b.  ii. 

So  that  the  allonely  rule  of  the  lade  restyd  in  the  quene 
&  the  sayde  syr  Roger  [Mortimer] :  by  meane  whereof  many 
&  great  thynges  of  ye  realme  grewe  out  of  ordre. 

Fabyan,  an.  1323. 

The  k-\ni!;e,  for  so  moch  as  he  had  often  prouy'd  her  wys- 
dome.  he  betoke  the  rule  of  that  countre  to  his  wyfe  EWeda, 
London  atoncly  excepted ;  the  which  he  toke  vnder  his 
owne  rule. — Id.  c.  175. 

If  you  have  writ  j'our  annales  true,  'tis  there, 

That  like  an  ea^le  in  a  dovecot,  I 

Fluttered  your  Volcians  in  Coriole, 

Alone,  I  did  it.     Boy  !  Shakes.  Coriol.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

And  last,  the  .sum  of  all,  my  Father's  voice. 

Audibly  heard  from  heaven,  pronounc'd  me  hid, 

Me.  Ms  beloved  Son,  in  whom  alone 

He  was  well  pleas'd.  Milton.  Par.  Regained,  b.  i. 

God  being  alone  himself,  and  beside  himself  nothing,  the 
first  thing  he  did,  or  possibly  and  conceivably  could  do,  was 
to  determine  to  communicate  himself,  out  of  his  alonent-ssc 
everlasting  unto  somewhat  else. 

Montagu.  Ap.  to  Caesar,  p.  CI. 

Or  if  my  heedlesse  youth  has  step'd  astray, 

Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand ; ' 

On  me  atone  thy  just  displeasure  lay. 

But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mourning  land. 

Drgden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

The  heathen,  trembling  under  all  the  terrors  of  super- 
stition ;  and  the  Jew  appeasing  the  anger  of  an  incensed 
Jeho^'ah,  by  a  thousand  painful  rites,  were  called  on  by  a 
gracious  voice  to  take  refuge  in  that  religion,  which  alone 
could  give  them  hberty  and  peace.     Giljiin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

ALO'NG,  y.  "|       From  A.  S.  Zc»<7;an,  to 

Alo'.ng,  ad.  Sj-prep.    Viong,  to   make    long-,  to 
Alo'.ngst.  )  lengthen,  to  stretch  out 

(se.  ourselves  after,  or  for  what  we  eagerly  de- 
sire;) and,  consequentially — 

To  desire  eagerly.  See  To  Long. 
Along,  the  adv.  in  one  usage,  is  merely  on  long, 
or  on  length,  as  in  Chaucer.  In  the  other  usage  it 
is  the  past  part,  and  means  produced:  it  was  along 
of  you ;  all  produced,  caused,  effected  of  or  by 
you.  The  Anglo-Saxon  used  two  ivords  for  these 
two  purposes,  Andlang,  Andlong,  Ondlong,  for  the 
first ;  and  Gelang  for  the  second :  and  our  most 
ancient  English  writers  observed  the  .?ame  dis- 
tinction, using  endlong  for  the  one,  and  along  for 
the  other — Toohe,  vol.  i.  p.  4-2. 


Chaucer.  Chanones  Yeman 


Loke  what  day  that  endelong  Brj-taj-ne, 
Ye  remeue  all  the  rockes,  stone  by  stone  ; 


Chaucer.  Frankeleijns  Title,  ' 


This  worthy  Jason  sore  alongelh 

To  see  the  strange  regions 

And  knowe  the  condicions 

Of  other  marches.  /rf.  /j. 

For  euer  whan  I  thinke  amonge 

Howe  all  is  on  my  selfe  alonge 

Isaie,  Ofooleofallfooles, 

Thou  farest  as  he  betweene  two  stoles 

That  wolde  sitte,  and  goth  to  grounde.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

For  Phormyo  seing  that  they  made  towardes  the  towne  & 
knowyng  that  it  was  vnprouyded  of  people,  was  costrayned 
to  cause  his  people  to  be  soubdenly  embarqued,  and  to  savle 
a^ongest^  by  the  lande,  trustinge  in  the  foote  men  of  the 
Messeniens,  which  were  already  for  to  succour  him  by  lande. 
NicoU.  Tliurudales]  fol.es! 

VOL.  I. 


ALO 

Tlio'  gan  that  villien  wex  so  fiers  and  strong. 
That  nothing  might  sustaine  his  furious  forse  r 
He  cast  him  downe  to  ground,  and  all  along  • 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  niyre  without  remorse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

King.  I  like  him  not,  nor  stands  it  safe  with  vs. 
To  let  his  madnesse  range.    Therefore  prepare  you, 
1 5-our  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Soij.  It 's  all  long  on  you,  I  could  not  get  my  part  a  night 
or  two  before. — Prologue  to  Returne  from  Parnassus. 
He  said ;  when  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard, 
A  shriller  shriek,  and  nearer  fires  appear'd. 

Collins.  The  Fugitives. 

ALO'O F,  ad.  Ail-off,  entirely  separate,  ( Skin- 
ner. )  Junius  suggests  that  it  may  be  of  the  same 
origin  with  aloft. 

Separate,  apart,  distant,  or  at  a  distance,  re- 
mote. 

Like  the  stricken  hinde  with  shaft,  in  Crete 
Throughout  the  woods  which  chasing  with  his  darte 
Aloofe,  the  shepheard  smiteth  at  vnwares 
And  leaues  mimst  in  her  the  thirUng  head. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEnais,  b.  iv. 

But  surely  this  anker  lyeth  to  farre  aloufe  fro  thys  shj^pe, 
and  hath  neuer  a  cable  to  fasten  her  to  it. 

Sir  T.  More.  IVorkcs,  p.  759. 


Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof, 

And  to  an  hill  herself  withdrew  asyde  ; 

From  whence  she  might  behold  that  battailles  proof. 

And  eke  be  safe  from  daunger  far  descryde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

There  are  some  pleasures  and  conditions  too  in  the  world, 
which  make  so  fine  a  show  at  a  distance,  that  in  those  that 
gaze  at  them  aloof  off,  they  frequently  beget  envy  at  them 
and  wishes  for  them.— Boyle.  Occ.  Rejections,  §  6.  Ref  2. 

And  while  aloof  from  Retimo  she  steers, 
Malacha's  foreland  full  iu  form  appears. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  2. 

ALO'SE,  V.  \      From  the   Lat.  Laus,   praise, 

Alo'sed.        f  (  Skinner.  )    But  laiis  itself  is  from 

the    A.  S.  Hllios,  the  past  part,  of  hlisan,  cele- 

brare.     Loos  was  formerly  in  common  use  in  the 

language.     {Toohe,  ii.  301.)     See  Loos. 

To  praise,  to  commend. 

Was  there  no  knight  so  high  of  blood, 
Ne  had  so  mickle  worldes  good. 
That  therefore  should  be  holden  of  price, 
But  he  in  deed  were  proved  thrice ; 
Thrice  proved  at  the  least  ; 
Then  was  he  alosed  at  the  feast. 

R.  Brunne.  In  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 
\^Tio  so  with  Loue  woU  gon  or  ride  ' 
He  mote  be  curteies,  and  voide  of  pride 
Merle,  and  full  of  iolitie 

And  of  Largesse  a  losed  be.— Chaucer.  The  R.  of  the  Rose. 
ALO'SING.     In  loosing;  or  making  loose. 

And  as  they  were  a  lossynge  ye  colte,  the  owners  therof 
s.iyde  vnto  tlieni,  why  loose  ye  the  colte? 

Bible,  1539.  St.  Luke,  c.\9. 
ALO'l'D,  ad.       On   lovd ;    loudli/ :    the    past 
part,  of  the  verb  to  lotr,  or  to  bellow  (i.  e.  be-low), 
lowed,  low'd. 


'  So  long  mote  ye  Hue,  and  all  proud 

'  Til  Crowes  fete  grow  vnder  your  eie 

■  And  send  you  than  a  inirrour  in  to  prie 

'  In  wliick  that  ye  may  se  your  face  a  morrow." 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 


For  he  beganne  to  clatter  agaynste  hys  heauenly  doc- 
tryne,  crying  aloude,  and  saying:  O  Jesu  of  Nazareth,  what 
host  thou  to  dooe  with  u.s.—  Udal.  S.Marke,  c.  1. 

Mon.  Me  thinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land, 

A  fuUer  blast  ne're  shooke  oiu:  battlements. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 

It  is  very  usual  with  me  when  I  meet  with  any  passage  or 
expression  which  strikes  me  much,  to  pronounce  it  aloud, 
with  that  tone  of  voice  which  I  think  agreeable  to  the  sen- 
timents there  expiessed.—Spectator,  No.  5/7. 

Foremost  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 

The  venerable  Marg'ret  see  ! 

"  Wflconie,  my  noble  son,"  {she  cries  aloud) 

"  I'o  this  thy  kindred  train,  and  me."~Gray.  Inst.  Ode. 


ALS 


ALO'W,  f.  >     'To  low,  or  take,  or  keep  down; 


Alo'w,  ad.    )  to  humble. 


But  oure  Dauid  iudgeth  in  hys  entente 

Hym  selfe  by  penaunce  cleane  oute  of  thys  case, 

"Whereby  he  bathe  remyssyon  of  oflence. 

And  gynneth  to  aloue  hys  pajnie  and  penitence. 

Wyatt.  On  Psalm  102. 
Narcissus  may  example  bee 

and  m>Trour  to  the  prowde. 
By  whome  they  may  most  plainely  see 

how  pride  hathbeeneattoicrfc. — Turberv.  Full  of  Pride. 
Not  him  that  bears  his  sailes  alowe, 

nor  him  that  keepes  the  shoare  : 
Ne  yet  the  bargeman  that  doth  rowe 

with  long  and  limber  oare. — Id.  lb. 

The  quene  [widow  of  Edward  IV.]  her  self  satte  alone  aloue 
on  the  rishes  all  desolate  and  dismayde,  whome  the  ai-che- 
bishoppe  coumforted  in  the  best  manner  hee  coulde. 

,  Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  43. 

A'LPHABET,  n.  ^       Fr.  Alphabet;    It.  Alfa- 
Alphabe'tical.       [belo;   S^p.  Alphabeto ;  Lat. 
Alphabe'tically.   f  Alphabetum  ;      Gr.   A\(pa, 
Alphabeta'rian.    J  alpha;  and  ;S7)Ta,  beta. 
The  hteral  characters,  collectively,  are  so  called. 

Thou  Shalt  not  sighe  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heauen, 
Nor  winke,  nor  nod,  nor  kneele,  nor  make  a  signe. 
But  I  [of  these]  will  wrest  an  alphabet ; 
Andby  still  practice,  learne  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Shakespeare.   Titus  And.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Touching  the  French  abece,  for  nlphabet  I  wiU  not  call 
it,  according  to  the  vulgar  error,  thai  word  being  peculiar 
only  to  the  Greek  tongue. 

Cotgrave.  Dictionary.  Of  the  French  Letter.'!. 

Heurnius  saith,  that  the  Phoenicians,  before  the  Israelites 

departed  out  of  Egypt,  vsed  hieroglyphicall  letters :  [that] 

Moses  (if    ye  beleeue  it)  receued  the    first  Alphabetarii 

letters  in  the  table  of  the  Decalogue. 

Purchas.  His  Pilgrimage.  Asia,  c.  17. 


The  distinction  of  some  verses  may  be  said  to  be  jure 
diviuo,  as  those  in  the  L.ameutations  and  elsewhere,  which 
are  alphabetically  modelled.— /d.  Kent. 

He  [Al&ed]  was  twelve  years  of  age,  before  he  could 
procure  in  the  western  kingdom  a  master  properly  qualified 
to  teach  him  the  alphabet. 

Warton.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Dis.  2. 

The  first  and  most  manifest  indication  of  verse  in  the 
Hebrew  poetical  books,  presents  itself  in  the  acrostich  or 
alphabetical  poems. — Lototh.  Isaiah.  Prelim.  Dis. 

ALRE'ADY,  Of/.  All-ready,-  v.-ho\\y  read,/ ; 
or  in  readiness.     Applied  to — 

That  which  is  'all  ready,  complete,  perfect, 
finished,  done,  past. 

For  if  the  wolfe  come  in  tlie  waie 

Their  gostly  staflfe  is  then  awaie, 

Whereof  thei  shuld  their  flocke  defende. 

But  if  the  poure  shepe  offende 

In  any  thynge,  though  it  be  lite, 

Thei  ben  all  ready  for  to  smite. — Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

That  same  Messias  the  deliuerer  and  sauer  of  his  people, 
whiche  long  &  many  daies  gon  hath  been  promised,  and 
many  hundred  yeres  alreadie  looked  for,  is  now  at  hade  to 
come  in  deie.—  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  1. 

In  the  spiritual  heaven,  in  vain  shall  we  expect  any 
further  insight,  than  the  a/«nrf^  revealed  will  of  the  Father 
hath  vouchsafed  to  open  to  us.—Bp.  Hall.  Peace  Maker. 

All  things  are  God's  already,  we  can  give  him  no  right  bv 
consecrating  any,  that  he  had  not  before.— 5<;We«.  Tab.  Tali:. 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her  wing. 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to  sing.' 
Drgden.  Palamon  ,§■  Arcite. 

A'LSO,  ad.    \       A.  S.   ^Iswa;    al-so.       So, 
Als.  V  from  the  Gothic  article,  sa,  so  ,- 

Also'on.  J  it  or  that.  Ab  is  al,  and  es,  or 
as,  is  U,  tliat,  or  tuldch,  (Tooke.) 

All-so,  i.  e.  all  that,  or  which,  (with  a  sub- 
audition) sc.  in  all  that  manner  which,  in  that 
wise ;  in  like  or  the  same  manner  or  wise :  Hko- 


Astronomyers  al  so,  aren  at  ere  whittes  end 
Of  that  was  cilculcd  of  tlie  clyniat.  the  contrarye  they 
findeth.  Piers  Phuhman,  p.  2;'l. 


ALT 

■  Rollo  was  kald  Roberd,  whan  he  was  baptized 
Thorgh  the  kjTig  Alfride,  als  he  had  deuised. 

B.Bnmne,  p.2^. 
The  Borwe  of  Dorigene  he  told  Mm  als, 
How  loth  her  was  to  ben  a  wicked  wif. 
And  that  she  lever  had  lost  that  day  her  life. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankekines  Tale,  v.  11,902. 
Aho  the!  saien,  there  is  an  hell, 
■Whiche  vnto  mans  sinne  is  due ; 
And  bidden  vs  therfore  eschewe 

Xhat  wicked  is,  and  do  the  good. — Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Alsoone  may  shepheard  climbe  to  skie, 

That  leades  in  lowly  dales. 
As  goteherd  prowd,  that,  sitting  hie, 

Upon  the  mountayne  sayles. — Spenser.  Shep.  Cat  July. 
To  whose  [Astoreth]  bright  image,  nightly  by  the  moon, 
Sldonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs, 
In  Sion  also  not  uiii\xxig.— Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

A'LTAR,  H.  ¥i:  Aulter,Autel!  It.  Altare;  Sp. 
Altar ;  Lat.  Altare,  from  altus,  high.  A  place 
raised.      Applied  to — 

A  place,  appointed  to  receive  offerings  to  Je- 
hovah, in  the  Jewish  Theology-;  to  the  gods,  in 
the  Heathen  Mythology :  and  also  applied  by 
many  Christians  to  the  place,  where  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered. 


Men  of  Athenys  bi  alle  thingis  I  se  ghou  as  veyne  wor- 
schiperis,  for  1  passide  and  sigh  ghoure  mawmetis,  and 
foonde  an  auter  in  which  was  wrlten  to  the  imknowun  God. 
therfore  vrhicli  thing  ghe  unknowinge  worschipen  this  thing 
1  schewe  to  gbou.—IViclif.  Dedis,  c.  17. 

Men  of  Athens,  I  perceaue  that  in  all  thinges  ye  are  to 
flupersticious.  For  as  I  passed  by,  and  behelde  the  maner 
how  ye  worship  youre  goddes,  I  founde  an  aulier  wherin 
was  writte;  vnto  the  vnknowen  God.  AVhom  ye  then 
ignorantly  worship,  him  shew  I  vnto  you. — Bible,  1539.  lb. 

She  mth  the  mole  all  in  her  handes  devout 

Stode  neare  the  aulier,  bare  of  the  one  foote, 

With  vesture  loose,  the  handes  vnlaced  all. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .Xnais,  b.  iv. 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trimme, 

And  to  the  fire  ey'd  maid  of  smoakie  warre, 

All  hot,  and  bleeding,  %vill  we  offer  them; 

The  mayled  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 

Vp  to  the  eares  in  blood. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Now  did  Kidley,  Bishop  of  London,  by  his  injunctions 
order  the  altars  in  his  diocese  to  be  taken  down,  as  occa- 
sions of  great  superstition  and  error,  and  tables  to  be  set  in 
their  room  in  some  convenient  places  of  the  chancel  or  choir. 
Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1550. 

Now  with  a  sacred  cake  and  lifted  hands. 

All  bent  on  death,  before  lier  altar  stands 

The  royal  victim,  the  devoted  fair ; 

Her  robes  were  gather'd,  and  one  foot  was  bare. 

Pitt.  Virgil  (ut  supra). 

Orders  were  given,  and  rigorously  insisted  on,  that  the 
communion-table  should  be  removed  from  the  middle  of  the 
area,  where  it  hitherto  stood  in  all  churches,  except  in 
cathedrals.  It  was  placed  at  the  east  end,  railed  in,  and 
denominated  an  altar.— Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  an.  1630. 


A'LTER,  V. 
A'lterable. 
A'lterant. 
A'lterate.  ■ 
Altera'tion. 
A'ltehative,  adj. 
A'lterative,  n. 
Alte'rity. 


Fr.  AMrer;  It.  Alterare; 
Sp.  Allerar :  Low.  Lat. 
Alterare.  Alter,  vel  alterus 
(which  Vossius  thinks  is 
'  from  the  Greek  aWor^ios), 
other. 

To  malte  otherwise,  or 
different ;  to  change.to  vary. 


Tnder  smiling  she  was  dissimulate 
Prouocatiue  with  blinkes  amorous 
And  sodainly  chaunged  and  alierate. 


Thus  variaunt  she  was  who  list  take  kepe 

With  one  eye  laugh,  and  with  the  other  wepe. 

Chaucer.  Test,  of  Creseidc, -p.  105. 

1  call  God  to  recorde  against  the  daye  we  shall  appeare 
before  our  Lorde  Jesus  to  geue  a  reckoning  of  our  doings 
that  1  neuer  altered  one  sillable  of  Gods  worde,  against  my 
cosciece,  nor  wold  doe  this  day  if  all  that  is  in  earth, 
whether  it  be  honour,  pleasure,  or  riches,  might  be  geuen 
me.— Frith.   Workes.  Letter  from  Tyndall,  p.  118. 

Now  if  ye  be  in  vera!  dede  turned  fro  euil  trees  into  good 
trees,  brj-ng  ye  foorthe  good  fruictcs,  such  as  male  testifie 
your  hertes  to  bee  truely  altered  into  a  better  frame. 

Vdal.  St.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Licurge,  to  thontent  that  theffect  of  his  beneuolence, 

toward  the  comune  weale  of  his  countrey  mought  persist 

and  co'itinue,  and  that  his  excellent  lawes  beinge  stablyshed, 

Shuldo  lever  be  alierate,  he  dyd  lette  swcre  all  his  people. 

Elyof.  The  Governour,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


ALT 

Nature  that  gaue  the  bee  so  feate  a  grace, 
To  finde  honey  of  so  wondrous  fashion, 
Hath  taught  the  spider  out  of  the  same  place 
To  fetch  poyson  by  straunge  alteracion. 

Sir  T.  Wyatl.  How  by  a  Kilse,  S/c. 

If  prayers 

Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.x. 

Be  sure,  our  Saviour  had  never  bidden  liis  disciples  to 
rejoice  that  their  names  are  written  in  heaven ;  if  there  had 
not  been  a  particular  inrolment  of  them ;  or  if  that  record 
had  been  alterable.— Bp.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead,  s.  2. 

■miether  the  body  be  alterant,  or  altered,  perception  con- 
stantly precedes  operation ;  otherwise  all  bodies  would  be 
alike.— Baco».  Nat.  Hist.  c.  9.  Introd. 

It  is  not  uneasy  to  name  divers  conditionate  engagements, 
both  of  .favours  and  judgments,  wherein  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  vary  from  his  former  intimations :  and  such 
alteration  doth  full  well  consist  mth  the  infinite  wisdom, 
mercy,  and  justice  of  the  Almighty. 

Bp.  Hall.  Temptations  Repelled. 

Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such 
as  correct,  strengthen  nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist 
the  disease.. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  367. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. — Dryden.  Alexander's  Feast. 

By  our  applications  we  cannot  pretend  to  produce  any 

alteration  in  the  Deity,  but  by  an  alteration  in  ourselves  we 

may  alter  the  relation  or  respect  Ij-ing  between  him  and  us. 

Wollaslon.  Beligion  of  Nature,  §  5. 

But  besides  these  two  divine  hypostases  already  men- 
tioned, Parmenides  seems  to  have  asserted  also  a  third, 
which,  because  it  had  yet  more  alterity,  for  distinction  sake, 
was  called  by  him,  neither  tv  to  irav,  One  the  universe  or 
all,  nor  iv  -nAvTa,  One  all  things ;  but  ev  Kai  nauTa,  One  and 
all  things.— C«rf«iorWj.  Intellectual  System,  b.i.  c.  4. 

ALTERCATION,  n.Vt.Alterquer,  Altercation; 
It.  Altercazione ,-  Sp.  Altercacion  ;  Lat.  Altercatio, 
from  altercari,  and  this  from  alter,  other ;  to  say 
otherwise,  different  from,  in  opposition,  or  answer 
to  :  applied  parti-cularly  where  the  debate  or  dis- 
putation  is  somewhat  acrimonious  ;  hence — 

Debate,  strife,  contention,  dispute,  wrangling. 


But  atte  laste,  shortly  for  to  sain, 

(As  all  day  falleth  altercation 

Betwen  frendes  in  disputison) 

Ther  fell  a  strif  betwix  his  brethren  two.. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9349. 

We  have  had  altercation  and  clamour  enough  :  if  any 
good  might  have  been  done  by  clamour  and  altercation,  wg 
have  suffered  on  both  parts  more  than  enough. 

Bp.Halt.  Peace  Maker. 

When  Jacob  abruptly  left  the  house  of  his  father-in-law, 
Laban,  and  was  pursued,  and  overtaken  by  him,  a  warm 
altercation  took  place.— Gi/pin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


Fr.  Altemer;  It.  Alter- 
nare;  Sp.  Altemar ;  Lat. 
AUernarc,Alternatioj  from 
altemus,  from  alter;  other. 

To  follow  another,  one 
after  another,  in  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of 
the  same  changes,  or 
turns ;  to  interchange. 


ALTE'RNATE,  v. "] 

Alte'rnate,  n. 

Alte'rnate,  adj. 

Alte'rn. 

Alte'rnally. 

Alte'rnately. 

Altehna'tion. 

Alte'rnative,  n. 

Alte'rnative,  adj 

Alte'rnatively. 

Alter'nity. 


And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 

To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 

Tlie  less  by  night,  allern. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Affranius  &  Petreius  did  command 
Those  camps  with  equall  power,  but  concord  made. 
Their  gouernement  more  firme ;  their  men  obay'd 
Alternally  both  generalls  commends.— il/oy.  i!ican,b.iv. 

But  fate  does  so  alternate  the  design, 

■Whilst  tlmt  in  heaven,  this  light  on  earth  must  shine. 

B.  Jonson,  Ode  88. 
Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began ; 

Alternately  thev  si^ay'd. 
And  sometimes  Mai-y  was  the  fair. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 

And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd.— CoK>/fy.  Chronicle. 


ALT 

-Here  they  slept 

Pann'd  with  cooi  winds,  save  those  who  in  their  coiiraa 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 

Alternate  all  night  long. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  T. 

For  such  alternations  as  are  there  us'd,  must  be  by  several 
persons  ;  but  the  minister  and  the  people  cannot  so  sever 
tlieir  interests,  as  to  sustain  several  persons  ;  he  being  the 
only  mouth  of  the  whole  body  which  he  presents. 

Id.  Apology  for  Smeciymnvus. 


■niiile  men  conceive  they  [elephants]  never  lie  down,  and 
enjoy  not  the  position  of  rest,  ordained  unto  all  pedestrious 
animals,  hereby  they  imagine  that  an  animal  of  the  vastest 
dimension  and  longest  duration,  should  live  in  a  continual 
motion,  without  that  alternity  and  vicissitude  of  rest, 
whereby  all  others  continue. — Brown.  Vulg.  Err.  b.  ill.  c.  ] . 

Nor  can  great  BoUeau's  harp 

Of  various  sounding  wire,  best  taught  to  calm 
Whatever  passion,  and  exalt  the  soul 
With  highest  strains,  his  languid  spirits  cheer ; 
Kage,  shame,  and  grief  alternate  in  his  breast. 

Philips.  Blenheim. 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight. 
Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

hryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcite. 
And,  rais'd  in  pleasure,  or  repos'd  in  ease, 
(Grateful  alternates  of  substantial  peace). 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

Is  not,  Lorenzo  !  then,  impos'd  on  thee 

This  hard  alternative,  or  to  renounce 

Thy  reason  orthy  sense ; — or  to  believe  I— Young,  Night  7. 

There  was  also  a  necessity  of  dividing  the  sections  into 
verses,  that  they  might  be  a  direction  both  to  the  reader  and 
the  interpreter  where  to  make  their  stop  at  every  alternative 
reading  and  interpreting,  till  they  had,  verse  by  verse,  gone 
through  the  whole  section. — Prideaux.  Connect,  pt.  i.  b.  v. 

In  viewing  this  monstrous  tragi-comic  scene,  the  most 
opposite  passions  necessarily  succeed,  and  sometimes  mix 
with  each  other  in  the  mind;  alternate  contempt  and  indig- 
nation; alternate  laughter  and  tears;  alternate  scorn  and 
horror. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Taken  alternately,  desolation  by  famine,  and  destniction 
by  the  sword.  Of  which  alternate  construction  I  shall  add 
a'reraarkable  example  or  two  ;  where  the  parallelism  arises 
from  the  alternation  of  the  members  of  the  sentences. 

Lowth.  Isaiah.  Preliminary  Bis. 

ALTHO'UGH,  conj.  All-thovgh.  Tho\  though, 
thah,  is  the  imperative  Thaf  or  Thafig  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  Thajxan  or  Thafigan ;  to  allow,  permit,  grant, 
yield,  assent,  (  Tooke,  vol.  i.  p.  184. )    See  Though. 

All  be  it,  or  be  it  all,  allowed,  permitted,  &c. 

For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte. 
He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 

Chaucer.  The  Prol.  The  Frere 
For  good  counseill  is  good  to  here. 
All  though  a  man  be  wise  hj-m  selue. 
Yet  is  the  -w-isdome  more  of  twelue. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  The  Prol. 
In  perils  str?nge,  in  labours  long  and  wide ; 
In  which  although  good  fortune  me  befall. 
Yet  shall  it  not  by  none  be  testifyde. 
"  What  is  that  guest,"  quoth  then  Sir  Artegall, 
That  you  into  such  perils  presently  doth  call  i" 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  vi.  c.  I. 
Clio.  Although  we  wish  the  glory  still  might  last 
Of  such  a  night,  and  for  the  causes  past : 
Yet  now,  great  lord  of  waters,  and  of  isles. 
Give  Proteus  leave  to  turn  unto  his  wiles. 

B.  Jonson.  Neptune's  Triumph. 

Although  indeed  man  was  by  his  fault  a  great  loser,  and 
became  deprived  of  high  advantages ;  yet  the  mercy  of  God 
did  leave  him  in  no  very  deplorable  estate. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 

Ev'n  the  favour'd  isles 

So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons'with  a  grateful  smile, 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue.— Coaycr.  Task,  b.  i. 

ALTI'SONANT,  adj.  Lat.  altus,  high,  and 
sonans,  sounding. 

High  sounding. 

For  it  stood  greatly  with  reason,  seeing  his  lord  and  master 
changed  his  estate  and  vocation,  that  he  should  alter  like- 
wise his  denomination,  and  get  a  new  one,  that  were  famous 
and  altisonant,  as  becomed  the  new  order  and  exercise 
which  he  now  professed.- SAe/(o;i.  Don  Quixote. 

A'LTITUDE,  n.  Lat.  Altitude,  height,  from 
altus.  high. 

Height,  exaltation,  elevation,  eminence. 

This  word  is  frequent  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Astrolabie,  by  Chaucer. 


ALW 

But  thou  do'st  breath  ; 

Hast  heavy  substance,  bleed'st  not,  speak'st,  ait  sound, 

Ten  masts  at  each,  make  not  the  altitude 

%Vhich  thou  hast  perpendicularly  feU. 

Thy  life's  a  myracle.— 5AaA-MiJi?are.    Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  G. 

Whoever  has  an  ambition  to  be  heard  in  a  crowd,  must 
Dress,  and  squeeze,  and  thrust,  and  climb,  with  indefatigable 
pains,  till  he  has  exalted  himself  to  a  certain  degree  of  alti- 
tude above  them— Sffii/i.  Tale  oj a  Tub. 

The  altitude  and  circumference  of  the  Wrekin,  I  have 
no  doubt,  are  accurately  known  in  Shropshire. 
""  ""      '  •  Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Laies. 

A'LTOGETHER,  ad.  A.  S.  Eal-geador,  All, 
to,  (lather.     See  Gather  and  Together. 

'aU  gathered,  collected,  united,  conjoined  ;  and, 
consequentially— wholly,  entirely,  completely. 

At  once  there  tho  men  might  seen 
A  world  of  ladles  fall  on  kneen 
Before  my  lady,  that  thereabout 
^Vas  left  none  standing  in  the  rout 
But  altonither  they  went  at  ones 
To  kneeie.  Chaucer.  Dreame. 

And  yet  all  such  suspicyous  babbelingnot  woorth  a  fether 
oi.'owWisr  when  it -were  well  considered. 

■'  Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  914. 

Neither  did  all  heretiques  condemne  marriage  in  one 
sorte.  For  somme  of  them  condemned  it  generally,  and 
ihorowly,  and  altogeather.— Jewel.  Def.  of  the  Apol.  p.  182. 

Gk.  Ofneyther,  girle, 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
Tt  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow  : 
Or  if  of  griefe,  being  altogether  had. 
It  addes  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  lii.  sc.  4. 

Can  we  without  a  trembling  heart,  and  blushing  fore- 
head, view  the  practices  of  the  ancient  saints,  if  ours  be 
atlogelher  unlike  them  ^.—Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

>      Fr. 

Alu'minous.  \  lume ;  Sp.  Almnbre ;  Lat.  Alu- 
men,  which  Vossius  seems  inclined  to  derive  from 
the  Greek  AAes,  salt.  See  tho  quotation  from 
Pliny. 

As  touching  alume,  which  we  take  to  be  a  certain  salt 
substance,  or  liquor  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  there  is  uo 
lease  use  thereof  than  of  bitumen. 

Holland.  Plinie,h.  xxxv.  c.  15. 


Alume  was  first  found  out  nigh  Gesburgb  in  this  county, 
some  sixty  years  since,  by  that  worthy  and  learned  knight. 
Sir  Tliomas  Chaloner.— JuHer.  Il'ort'hics.  Yorkshire. 

So  allom ;— which  may  be  of  so  near  a  kin  to  vitriol  that 
in  some  places  of  England  (as  we  are  assured  by  good 
authority)  the  same  stone  ^vill  aflbrd  both. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  733. 

[The  water  from  these  rocks]  tastes  so  copperish,  or  alumi- 
nuus  rather,  and  rough  in  the  mouth,  that  it  seems  very 
unpleasant  at  first  drinking. 

Dampier.  Voyage  Round  the  World,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

A'LWAYS,  ad.  A.  S.  Ealle-waga:,  all  ways. 
Through  all  ways  ;  i.  e.  through  the  whole  course 
of  life,  ( Skinner. )     And  thus — 

At  all  times ;  ever,  evermore ;  under  all  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions.  See  the  old  word 
Algates. 

Knowen  may  it  wel  ben  now  of  these  thynges  toforne 
declared,  that  man  hath  not  aluiay  thilk  rightfulnes,  which 
by  duty  of  right  euermore  hauen  bee  should. 

Chaucer.  Test,  of  Love,  b.  iii. 

Tliy  holye  worde  of  eterne  excellence. 

Thy  mercyes  promyse,  that  is  all-waye  iuste, 

Ilaue  ben' my  staye,  my  piller,  and  defence. 

Wyatt.  Psalm  130. 

A  league  from  Epidamium  had  wc  saild, 
Before  the  aluiaies  winde-obeying  deepe 
Gaue  any  tragicke  instance  of  our  harme. 

Shakespeare.  Com.  of  Errors,  Act  i. 

Ev'n  in  heav'n  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downwards  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trod'n  gold. 

Than  ought  divine  or  holy. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 

The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixt  ? 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

These  reasons  in  Love's  law  have  past  for  good, 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some  perhaps  ; 
And  Love  hath  oft,  well  meaning,  wrought  much  wo, 
Yet  always  pity  or  pardon  hath  obtained 

Jd,  Salmon  Agonisles. 


AMA 
AM.  Goth.  Im ;  A.  S.  Eom,  probably  the 
root  of  the  Gr.  Ei,a-i ;  Lat.  Sum  .-—the  Gr.  Ei/i-i, 
besides  its  equivalent  application  with  the  Eng. 
Am,  is  also  I  go ;  and  this  latter  may  approach  to 
the  primitive  meaning  :  viz.  motion,  action ;  that 
which  causes  in  aiiother,  or  in  our  self,  a  feeling, 
a  sensation  ;   that  which  feels,  or  has  feelings  or 

sensations : /  avi,  I  cause,  feelings  or  sensations ; 

I  feel,  or  have  feelings  or  sensations. 
Ther  fore  as  Ich  am  thi  knygt,  and  prest  to  thy  nede  also 
Grante,  me  castel  other  cite  thi  nede  in  to  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  115. 

Praie  him  for  God  aboue,  als  I  am  his  pilgrime, 
Yeld  it  me  with  loue,  that  he  holdes  of  myne. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  158. 


■XVhither  I  am  not  free  ?   Am  I  not  apostle  ?— And  though 
to  othire  I  am  not  apostle,  but  netheles  to  you  I  am. 

Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  9. 

Am  I  not  an  apostle,   am  I  not  fre?— Tf  I  be  not   an 
apostle  unto  other,  yet  am  I  unto  you.— iliJJc,  1551.  lb. 


Thus  I,  whiche  am  a  boreU  clerke, 

Purpose  for  to  write  a  booke. — Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

■What  ?  do  I  feare  my  selfe  ?    There's  none  else  by, 

Richard  loues  Richard,  that  is,  I  am  I, 

Is  there  a  murtherer  heere  J     No ;  yes,  I  n/n. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  v. 

Ses.  Thou  bor'st  the  face  once  of  a  noble  gentleman, 
Rankt  in  the  first  file  of  the  virtuous. 
By  every  hopeful  spirit,    •     •    *     •     • 
...».♦  Tell  me,  Virolet, 
If  shame  have  not  forsook  thee,  with  thy  credit  ? 

I'ir.   No  more  of  these  racks  ;  what  I  am,  I  am. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fleich.  Double  Marriage,  Act  ii. 

"  I  am  better  than  thou,"  raises  the  furious  and  bloody 
contestations  for  precedency :  "1  am  holier  than  thou," 
causes  a  contemptuous  separation  from  company,  better 
perhaps  than  ourselves :  "lam  wiser  than  thou,"  is  guilty  of 
all  the  irregular  opinions  that  the  world  is  disquieted  withal. 
Bp.  Hall.  Peace-Maker. 

He  doth  not  say  "  I  am  their  light,  their  life,  their  guide, 
their  strength,  or  tower,"  but  only  "  I  am."  He  sets  as  it 
were  his  hand  to  a  blank,  that  his  people  may  M-rite  under 
it  what  they  please  that  is  good  for  them.  As  if  he  should 
say,  "Are  they  weak?  1  am  strength.  Are  they  poor?  I 
am  riches.  Are  they  in  trouble  ?  I  am  comfort.  Are  they 
sick!  I  am  health.  Are  they  dying?  I  am  life.  Have  they 
nothing?  I  am  all  things.  I  am  wisdom  and  power,  I  am 
justice  and  mercy.  I  am  grace  and  goodness,  I  am  glorj', 
beauty,  holiness,  eminency,  supereminency,  perfection,  all- 
sufiiciency,  eternity,  Jehovah,  I  am.  \Miatsoever  is  suita- 
ble to  their  nature,  or  convenient  for  them  in  their  several 
conditions,  that  I  am.  Whatsoever  is  amiable  in  itself  or 
desirable  unto  them,  that  I  am.  ^Vllatsoever  is  pure  and 
holy ;  whatsoever  is  great  or  pleasant ;  whatsoever  is  good 
or  needful  to  make  men  happy;  that  I  am." 

Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 


AMA'IN,  ad.    A.  S.  Magan,  valere,  posse,  the 
past  part.  Magen ,-  might. 

With  all  might,  power,  force,  strength ;  without 
stop,  or  check. 

"When  stars  doe  counsell  rest 

Incroching  cares  renue  my  griefe  as  faste, 
And  thus  desired  night  in  wo  I  waste  : 
And  to  expresse  the  harts  excessiue  paine. 
Mine  eies  their  deawie  teares  distill  amaine. 

Turhervillc.  To  his  Absent  Friend. 

■ Strait  outdrue 

Against  Eurialus  his  sword.     Then  verily  indeede 

dismayde  ,     .     ,     , 

Did  Nysus  loudly  shrinke,  nor  more  to  lurke  in  dark- 

nesse  stayde. 
Such  torments  then  him  tooke,  he  crj-ed  amavi  with 

voyce  a&ayde.— P/mer.  JEneidos,  b.  ix. 
Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amaine, 
To  signifie,  that  rebels  there  are  vp. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  vnto  the  swoTd.  _ 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  m.  sc.  1. 
Ralph.  Then  Palmerin  and  Trineus  snatching  theii-  lances 
from  their  dwarfs,  and  clasping  their  helmets,  gaUopt  amain 
after  the  giant ;  and  Palmerin  having  gotten  a  sight  of  him, 
came  posting  amain,  saying,  Stay  traiterous  thief,  for  thou 
maist  not  so  carry  away  her,  that  is  worth  the  greatest  lord 
in  the  world.  _         _     .      .      . 

Beaum.  S;  Flctch.  Knt.  of  the  Burn.  Pestle,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
She  said  :  her  brim  full  eyes,  that  ready  stood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  flood, 
Releas'd  their  watry  store,  and  pour'd  amain. 
Like  clouds,  low  huug,  a  sober  show'r  of  rain. 

Dryden.  Sigis.  «■  Guis. 


AMA'ISTRE,  V.     To  master.     See  Master. 


Plato  had  a  cause  his  seruaunt  to  scourge,  and  yet  cleaped 
he  is  neighbour,  to  perfourme  the  doing,  himselfe  would  not, 
least  wrath  had  liini  amaistred,  &  so  might  be  haue  laid  on 
to  much. — Id.  lb. 

AMA'LGAME,  I'.  ^       Fr.    Amalgame,    Amal. 

Am.a'lgam,  71.  [gamer;    It.    Amalgamare ; 

Ama'lga.mate.  J  Sp.    Amalgamacion.      To 

Amalgama'tion.  J  mix  or  incorporate,  &c. 
Cotgrave.  Perhaps  from  o/ta,  together ;  and 
7a/*€ii',_to  unite,  from  its  application  to  the  nuptial 
union. 

A  mixture  or  incorporation  of  quicksilver  with 
Other  metals. 

And  of  the  care  and  wo. 

That  we  had  in  our  materes  subliming. 

And  in  amalgaming,  and  calcening 

Of  nulcksUver,  ycleped  mercurie  crude  1 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,230. 


Quicksilver  easily  amalgams  with  metals,  because  of  it,i 
cognation  -with  the  mercurial  parts  these  bodies  abound 
wMi.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  033. 

Without  the  help  of  heat  there  is  no  way  vulgarly  known 
to  chymists  to  make  an  immediate  amalgam  between  Mer- 
cury and  M.irs.— /rf.  lb.  p.  039. 

By  which  [running  mercurj-]  I  understand  according  to 
what  I  formerly  noted,  a  mineral  body,  fluid,  opacous,  ex- 
ceeding ponderous,  omalgamable  with  gold. — Id.  lb.  p.  632. 

Amalgamation  is,  in  eff"ect,  but  a  kind  of  dissolution  of 
metals  in  a  menstruum  or  fluid  body  (for  such  mercury  Is, 
in  reference  to  them.)— W.  lb.  p.  638. 

Therefore,  amalgamating  mercury  with  a  convenient  pro- 
portion of  pure  tin,  or,  as  the  tradesmen  call,  block-tin,  that 
the  mixture  might  not  be  too  thick  to  be  readily  poured  out 
into  a  glass  tube,  and  to  subside  in  it,  we  filled  with  this 
amalgam,  a  cylindrical  pipe,  sealed  at  one  end. 

Boyle.  Keiv  Exper.  Physico-Mec 

The  metaphysical   and    akhemistical   legislators,   have 

attempted  to  confound  all  sorts  of  citizens,  as  well  as  they 

could,  into  one  homogeneous  mass  ;  and  then  they  divided 

this,  their  amalgama,  into  a  number  of  incoherent  republics. 

Burlte.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  com- 
pacted and  amalgamated  into  one.— /rf.  Ih. 

AMANUE'NSIS,  n.  Lat.  Amanuensis,  from 
manus,  the  hand. 

One  whose  hand  only,  and  not  his  head,  is  used 
by  another  in  writing. 

I  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as  that 
noble  Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him  six  or  seven 
amanuenses  to  -write  out  his  dictates  ;  I  must  for  that  cause, 
do  my  business  my  self. 

Burton.  Anat.  of  Mel.  Bern,  to  the  Reader. 

The  mirth  of  the  commons  grew  so  very  outrageous,  that 
it  found  out  work  for  our  friend  of  the  quorum,  who,  by  tha 
help  of  his  amanuensis,  took  down  all  their  names  and  their 
crimes,  with  a  design  to  produce  his  manuscript  at  the  next 
quarter-sessions,  &c. — Spectator,  No.  617. 

Pray  let  yoiur  amanuensis,  whoever  he  may  be,  write  an 
account  regularly,  once  a  week,  either  to  Grevenkop  or 
myself,  for  that  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  state  of  your 
health.— Chesterfield,  Letter  422. 

A'MARANTH,  n.  >        Fr.     Amaranthe ;      It. 

Amara'nthine.  iAmaranto;  Sp.  Amaratito  ; 
Lat.  Amaranthus;  Gr.  hixapavros,  a  priv.  and 
/.lapatvuv,  marccssere,  tb  wither.  Its  nature,  says 
Plinv,  is  expressed  by  its  name,  quoniam  non  mar- 
cescat,  (N.  Hist.  1.  xxi.  c.  8.)  AppUed  also  to 
a  colour.     See  Bacon. 

Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  carrots ;  and  some  plants 
biood-red,  stalk  and'leaf,  as  the  amaranthus. 

Bacon.  Natural  Hisiory,  §  512. 

Lowly  reverent 

Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground 

With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 

Their  cro\vns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 

Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 

In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  bloom.— Jl/i7(on.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

The  angelick  blast 

Fill'd  all  the  regions  :  from  their  blissful  bowers 

Of  amarantine  shade;  fountain  or  spring, 

By  the  waters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 

In  fellov.shipsofjov,  the  son"  oX  light     ^^    ^,    ,      . 

Hasted  Id.U.b.7^. 


AMA'RITUDE,  n.  Fr.  Amantmh  ■  Lat.  Ama- 
ritudo,  Amarus,  bittei'. 

Bitterness,  extreme  harshness. 

"Whut  amitritude  or  acrimony  is  deprcliended  in  choler,  it 
acquires  from  a  commixture  of  melancholy,  or  external 
malign  bodies. — Harvey.  On  Consumption. 

AMA'SS,  t'.  ^       Fv.Amasser;     Sp.  Amassar ,- 
Ama'ss,  n.        >  Lat.  Massa,   from   the    Greek, 
Ama'ssment.  J  fxaPetv,  to  knead  into  a  lump. 
To  form  into  one  body,  heap,  or  collection ;   to 
heap,  collect,  or  accumulate. 


muche  pa}'ne. — Surreij.  Eccles.  c.  3. 

The  last  is  the  compounded  order  :  his  name  being  a  brief 
of  his  nature.  For  this  pillar  is  nothing  in  effect,  but  a  medly, 
or  an  amasse  of  all  the  precedent  ornaments. 

Hcliijiiiie  WoUoiiiauis,  p.  25. 

Various  are  the  means  wliercby  tht-  sultan  daily  adds  pro- 
digious sums  to  his  vast  revenues,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
obliging  every  one  of  the  bashaws  and  governors  of  his 
dominions,  every  new  year's  day  to  send  him  presents, 
commonly  in  ready  money,  which  does  amount  to  a  very 
large  and  almost  incredible  amassment. 

Purbeck.  Pr.  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Though  indeed,  as  'tis  now  in  the  subject,  'tis  but  an 
amassment  of  imaginary  conceptions,  prejudices,  ungrounded 
opinions,  and  infinite  impostures. 

Clanvil.  Of  Dogmatizing,  c.  11. 

Have  you  been  more  anxious  to  instruct  them  in  the 
means  of  securing  an  inheritance  there,  than  in  the  arts  of 
amassing  wealth,  and  acquiring  distinction  here  ? 

Porteus.  To  the  Iniiab.  of  Manchester. 

AMA'TE.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  German 
Mat,  wearied,  weak  :  and  Mat,  Wachter  says,  is 
perhaps  from  Missen,  to  want,  to  be  deprived  of. 
But  the  A.  S.  Metan,  somniare,  to  mete,  to  dream, 
presents  a  more  satisfactory  etymology. 

To  amate,  is  to  dream,  to  be  a  dreamer ;  to  be 
or  make  stupid,  as  a  dreamer;  senseless,  as  a 
marf-man,  (A. S.  Mat.) 

But  thought  and  sicknesse  ■^'cre  occasion 

That  he  thus  lay  in  lamentacion 

Grouife  on  the  ground,  in  place  desolate 

Sole  by  himself,  awliaped  and  amate. 

Chaucer.  The  Blacke  Knight,  p.  271. 

Thou  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  greatest  need. 

If  in  true  ballaunce  thou  wilt  weigh  tliy  state ; 

For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed. 

More  luckless  dissaventtrres  did  amate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

His  [King  John's]  suddaine  comming,  with  so  vnexpected 
attendance,  to  the  siege  of  Rochester  castle,  so  amated  botii 
the  captaine  thereof,  and  all  the  barons  (who  had  sworne  to 
assist  him  against  any  siege),  that  the  one  not  daring  to 
approach  to  his  rescue,  the  other  was  enforced  to  yceld  vp 
his  charge. — Speed.  History  of  Great  Britain,  an.  1715. 

A'MATORY.  ^       Fr.  Amateur;     \t.  Am- 

Amato'riols.  \atorio ;       Sp.    Amatorio ; 

Amato'kian.  f  Lat.  Amare,   Amator,    to 

Amato'rial,  adj.     )  love;  a  lover. 
Of,  or  concerning  love. 

Orpheus  said  moreover,  that  this  root  had  an  amatorious 
propertie  to  win  love  ;  haply  because  much  feeding  thereof 
■  I  well  knowne)  doth  sollicit  unto  the  game  of  love, 


To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  to  go,  to  put  out  of  the 
right  way  ;  to  bewilder,  to  confuse,  to  perplex,  to 
astonish,  to  confound ;  to  stupify. 

I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 
Be  as  be  may,  be  ye  no  thing  aniased. 
As  usage  is,  "let  swepe  the  (lore  as  swithe ; 
Plucke  up  your  hertes  and  be  glad  and  blithe. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  i'emannes  Talc,  v.  1G,'104. 

Forasamanthatsodeiiily 
Agoost  bcliiiMn!,,  .,,!,;      I  : 

So  that  for  I-  .1.    I M  I'Me 

Mywit:  hul    I  -        ...  :  :i.-, 

That   I   wolf    II,', I,   1.    V.':   :,     I    ,11,1. 

Ne  Whither  1  »u,i.l,  m-  «;,i,i  Uam  : 


Buti 


used. — Goiver.  Con,  A. 


There  was  no  man  that  would  take  charge  of  a  gaily,  the 
weather  was  so  rough,  and  there  was  such  an  amasedness 
amongst  them. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

Heare  O  Israeli,  ye  are  come  vnto  battell.  agenste  yor 
enemyes  let  not  your  hartes  faynte,  nether  feare,  nor  be 
amassii  nor  adread  of  them.— £j6te,  1539.  Deuteron.  c.20. 


Tos 


the  worke. 


Phaer.  JEncidos, 


and  maketh  folke 


Holland.  Plii 


His 


Sidney's  Arcadia. — Milton.  Ans 
Leland  mentions  eight  books 


Warton.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Diss.  2. 
His  friend,  Mr.  PhUips's  Ode  to  Mr.  St.  John  (late  Lord 
Bolingbroke),  after  the  manner  of  Horace's  I,usory,  or  Ama- 
torian  Odes,  is  certainly  a  master-piece. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Smilli. 


So  that  it  was  a  marvellous  pleasure,  and  likewise  a 
dreadfull  sight,  to  see  the  wjhole  battle  march  together  in 
order,  at  the  sound  of  the  pipes,  and  never  to  break  their 
pace,  nor  confound  their  ranks,  nor  to  be  dismayed  or 
amazed  themselves,  but  to  go  on  quietly  and  joyfully  at  the 
sound  of  their  pipes,  to  hazard  themselves  even  to  death. 

north.  Plutarch,  p.  45. 

Ariovistus'  courage  was  well  cooled,  when  he  saw  Caesar 
was  come,  and  that  the  Romans  came  to  seek  out  the  Ger- 
mans ;  where  they  thought,  and  made  account,  that  they 
durst  not  have  abidden  them :  and  therefore  nothing  mis- 
trusting it  would  have  come  so  to  pass,  he  wondered  much 
at  CcBsar's  courage,  and  the  more  when  lie  saw  his  own 
army  in  a  maze  withall.— /rf.  10.  p.  59S. 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  spright, 
Garnisht  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  degree, 
JIuch  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight, 
And  stand  astonisht  lyke  to  those  which  red 
Medusaes  a  mazeful  bed. — Spenser.  Epithalamion. 

But  why 

Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? 
Come  sisters,  cheere  we  vp  his  sprights. 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

Vpon  a  sodaine. 

As  Falstaffe,  she,  and  I,  are  nevly  m.et, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
■\VitIi  some  dilTused  song  :  Vpon  their  sight 
AVe  two,  in  great  amazednesse,  will  flye. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 


See  if  thou  canst,  without  wonder  and  a  kind  of  ecstatical 
amazement,  behold  the  infinite  goodness  of  thy  God,  tliat 
hath  exalted  thy  wretchedness  to  no  less  than  ablessed  and 
indivisible  union  with  the  Lord  of  Glory. — Id.  Christ  Mystic. 

The  religion  of  such  men  usually  consists  more  in  an 
useless  amazement  of  mind  than  in  any  real  practice  of 
virtue.— C/orfe,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 

If  we  arise  to  the  world  of  spirits,  our  knowledge  of  them 
must  be  amazingly  imperfect,  when  there  is  not  the  least 
grain  of  sand  but  has  too  many  difficulties  belonging  to  it, 
for  the  wisest  philosopher  to  answer. — Watts.  Log.  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Spain  has  long  fallen  from  amazing  Europe  with  her  wit, 
to  amusing  them  with  the  greatness  of  her  catholic  credu- 
lity.— Goldsmith.  Oil  Polite  Learning. 

Do  not  the  French  etonncment.  and  the  English  astonish- 
ment and  amazement,  point  out  as  clearly   the  kindred 
vhich  attend  fear  and  wonder ! 

Burke.    On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 


AMA'ZE,  v. 

Am.\'ze,  n. 

Ama'zedlv. 

Ama'zed. 

Ama'zedness. 

Ama'zement. 

Ama'zing. 

Ama'zingly. 


From  Maze,  a  labyrinth  ;  and 
this  from  the  Dutch  Missen, 
(i.  e.  A.  S.  Miss-ian,)  errarc,  to 
miss,  to  ?rr,  to  wander,  (  Skin- 
To  masc,  or  maze,  (qv.)  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
old  English  writers. 


It  [Gibbon's  History]  shews 
range  of  erudition,  a  range  am 
large. —  I 


yly  comprehensive  and 
lieview  of  Gibbon's  History. 


A'MAZON,  n.  \      It. Amdzzone ;  Sp.Ainazona ; 

Amazo'nian.  S  Lat.  Amazon,  a,  ^T^thout,  yuafbj, 
the  breast.     Applied  to — 

NVomen  of  masculine  qualities;  bold,  daring, 
strong. 

The  Amazones  aparell  is  such  that  it  doth  not  cover  all 
their  bodyes  ;  for  their  brestes  be  bare  on  the  left  syde,  and 
their  ganncts  whiche  they  use  to  knitt  up  with  a  knott, 
come  not  to  their  knees.  One  brest  they  always  reserue 
untouched  wherewith  they  nourished  their  woman  children, 
but  tlieir  right  breastes,  they  use  to  seare,  to  make  them 
more  apt  to  drawe  their  bowes,  and  cast  their  dartes. 

Brende.  Q.  Curiius,  fol.  U9. 


AMB 

Oar  then  Dictator, 

A\'hom  with  all  prayse  I  point  at,  saw  Itim  figlit. 
\Vhen  with  his  Amazonian  shinne  [chin]  he  drove 
The  bizled  [bristled]  lippes  before  him. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

So  marcli'd  the  Tlu-acian  Amazons  of  old, 
When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  rowl'rL 

Dryden.  Virgil,  b.  xi. 

So  round  their  queen,  Hippolyte  the  fair, 

Or  bold  Penthesile's  refulgent  car, 

Move  the  triumphant  Amazonian  train. 

In  bright  array,  exulting,  to  the  plain.— Pi7f.  Id.  lb. 

AMB.VGES,  n.  Amhcages  (says  Vossius); 
amhe,  from  ajxipi,  around,  and  a<iere,  to  drive.  (See 
Ambigiity.)     See  the  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

Ambiguities  of  speech,  subterfuges,  evasions. 

And  hut  if  Calcas  lede  us  with  ambages. 
That  is  to  saine,  with  double  words  slie 
Such  as  men  clepe  a  word  with  two  \isages 
Ye  shal  wel  knowen  that  I  nat  ne  lie. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  8f  Cress,  b.  v. 

E\ident  will  those  secrete  mysteries  be  vnto  him,  wliicho 
are  priuely  liidde  vnto  other  under  dark  ambages  and  para- 
bles.— Bale.  Image,  Pref 

I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  inlended  object, 
to  most  men's  capacity :  and,  after  many  ambages,  perspi- 
cuously define  what  this  melancholy  is,  shew  his  name,  and 
diiferenees. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  31. 

A'MBASSY,  n.  "\       Fr.  Ambassade ;    It.  Am- 

Ameassa'de.  I  hasciata ,-    .Sp.  Emhax&da. 

Amba'ssadoub.  I  Menage, Junius,  and  Wach- 

Amba'ssadress.  Vter,   have   written  largely 

A'mbassage.  I  upon  this  word.     From  the 

AiMba'ssatrie.  I   A.  S.  Amhyht,  nuntium,  le- 

Amba'ssiat.  )  gatio  ;    Ger.  Ambacht,  mi- 

nisterium ;   seems  to  have  arisen  the  barbarous 

Latin  Ambascia ;  and  thence  Ambasciator ;    by 

which  word,  says  Wachter,  apud  Latino-barbaros, 

is  designated — 

Any  messenger  of  king,  monastery,  or  state. 
See  Embassade. 

I  say,  be  tretise  and  ambassatrie, 
And  by  the  popes  mediation, 
And  all  the  chirche,  and  all  the  chevalrie. 
That  in  destruction  of  Maumetrie, 
And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere, 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here. 

,  Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawcs  Tale,  v.  5C54 

■With  Grekes,  what  fortune  euer  befall 
And  finally  emong  his  lords  all 
There  nas  not  one  of  high  or  low  estate 
That  would  gone  on  this  ambassiat 
Out  of  the  towne,  ne  for  bet  ne  worse. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

Go  ye  therfore  as  trustye  ambassadoures,  and  stiekynge 
to  me  your  authour  ;  teache  fyrst  the  Jewes,  than  the  next 
nyghboures  vnto  them,  afterwardes  all  the  natios  of  the 
whole  v;orld.—Udal.  Math.  c.28. 

We  therefore  in  Christes  behalfe  executing  the  amhassage 
committed  by  him  vnto  vs,  euen  as  God  exhorted  you  by  vs, 
beseche  you  in  Christes  name,  to  Icaue  your  olde  vices,  and 
to  be  reconcyled  to  God.— /rf.  2  Paule  to  the  Corinth,  c.  5. 

■\Vherefore  the  king  of  England  [Edwarde  the  Thirde]  sent 
Ms  ambassade  to  the  kinge  of  Scottes,  desyryng  him  to 
make  deliuerance  of  the  towne  of  Barwicke,  for  it  perteyned 
to  his  heritage. — Grafton.  Edw.  III.  an.  5. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  is  to  go  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  ;  the  main  of  the  ambassy  is 
to  condole  the  late  death  of  the  lady  Sophia,  queen  dowager 
of  Denmark,  our  king's  grandmother. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  38. 
But  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  Hoasts  Most  High, 
And  that  in  highest  place  t'approach  him  nigh, 
And  all  the  peoples  prayers  to  present 
Before  his  throne,  as  on  ambassage  sent 
Both  to  and  fro,  should  ne  deserve  to  weare 
A  garment  better,  than  of  wooll  or  heare. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
To  make  the  Babylonians  put  a  greater  value  upon  his 
alliance,  seems  to  be  the  reason,  that  Hezekinh  shewed 
those  ambassadors  from  them,  all  the  riches  of  his  house, 
I  his  treasures,  his  armoury,  and  all  his  stores  and  strength 
I  for  ytai.—Prideaux.  Connections,  pt.  i.  b.  i. 

Loth.  Well,  my  ambassadress,  what  must  we  treat  of? 
'      Come  you  to  menace  war  and  brave  defiance  ? 
I      Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  message  ? 


I  The  commerce  of  the  Turkey  ( m 
I  establishment  of  an  ordinary  ««/' 
The  first  English  embassies  to  i;  n 
!  commercial  interests.— SmiWi.  II', 


lined  the 
itiiioplc. 


AMB 
A'MBER,  V.  ^       Skinner  and  Wachfcr  decide 
A'mber,  ?!.       I  for  a  German,  in  preference  to 
A'MBER,  arlj.    (an    Arabic,    origin.      Ambcren, 
A'mbergris.    J  anbernen,sive anbrennen, tohura, 

to  liindle.     And  sec  Embers. 

Ambergris,  i.  e.  ambcr-gris.      See  tlie  quotation 

from  Fuller. 

To  come  unto  the  properties  that  amber  hath,  if  it  bee 
■well  rubbed  and  chaufed  betweene  the  Augers,  the  potentiall 
faculty  that  lieth  within,  is  set  on  work  and  brought  into 
actual!  operation,  whereby  you  shall  see  it  to  draw  chaffe, 
fitrawes,  drie  leaves,  yea,  and  thin  rinds  of  the  Linden  or 
Tillet  tree,  after  the  same  sort  as  the  loadstone  draweth  yron. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  3. 

Yet  neuer  eye  to  Cupid's  seruice  vow'd 
Beheld  a  face  of  sucti  a  louely  pride, 
A  tinsell  vaile  her  amher  locks  did  shroud, 
That  stroue  to  couer  what  it  could  not  hide, 

JFairefax.  Tasso,  b.  V. 
His  lofty  brows  in  folds  do  figure  death  : 
And  in  their  smoothness  amity  and  life. 
About  them  hangs  a  knot  of  amber  hair, 
Wrapped  iii  curls,  as  fierce  Achilles'  was. 

Marlowe.  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  pt.  i. 
Sab.  Scent  every  place;   where  have  you  plac'd  the 

Ser.  Here  they  stand  ready,  Sir. 

Sail.  'Tis  well ;  be  sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit. 
And  amber'd  all. 

Beaum.  ^  FteMi.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iii. 

It  [ambergreese]  is  called  ambra  -gresia,  that  is,  gray 
amber,  from  the  colour  thereof;  which  modem  name, 
utterly  unknown  to  the  antients,  doth  speak  it  to  be  of 
later  invention.— jfuZ/er.  Worthies  of  England.  Cornwall. 

Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  ! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devU  they  got  there. 

Pope.   Frol.  to  Sat. 
Say.  wU  no  white-rob'd  son  of  light, 
Swift-darting  from  his  heav'nly  height, 

Here  deign  to  take  his  hallow'd  stand ; 
Here  wave  his  amber  locks  ;  unfold 
His  pinions  cloth'd  with  downy  gold  : 

Here  smiling  stretch  his  tutelary  wand  ? 

Mason.    Elfrida. 

AMBIDE'XTER,  n.  ■)      It.   Ambidestro ;     Sp. 

Ambide'xtkois.  \  Ambidextro ;  La.t.  Ambo, 

dexter;  Gr.  afufuSe^ios,  both  (hands)  right. 

One  who  uses  the  left  hand  equally  with  the 
right. 

One  who  acts  with  readiness  on  both  hands,  or 
sides,  or  with  either  party. 

Brown  uses  ambilevous,  as  opposed  to  ambi- 
dexter. 

Lame  as  we  are  in  Platoes  censure,  if  we  be  not  ambi- 
dexters, vsing  both  handes  alike. 

Florio.  A  Worlds  of  Wordes.  Dedication. 
Should  I  that  am  a  man  of  law, 
JIake  use  of  such  a  subtile  claw, 

In  London  or  in  Ex'ter ; 
And  be  of  both  sides  as  you  were. 
People  would  count  me  then,  I  fear, 
A  knavish  ambodexter.—Brome.  To.  C.  S.  Esq. 

CcElius  Rodiginus  imdertaking  to  give  a  reason  of  ambi- 
de.tters,  mi  left-handed  men,  delivereth  a  third  opinion: 
men,  saith  he,  are  ambidexters,  and  use  both  hands  alike, 
when  the  heat  of  the  heart  doth  plentifully  disperse  into  the 
lelt  side,  and  that  of  the  liver  into  the  right,  and  the  spleen 
be  also  much  dilated.— BroifK.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Some  are  ambidexterous  or  right-handed  on  both  sides ; 
which  happeneth  onely  unto  strong  and  athletical  bodies, 
whose  heat  and  spirits  are  able  to  afford  an  abUitv  unto 
both.— Zrf.  lb. 

Again,  some  are  Afx^aptaiepot,  as  Galen  hath  expressed ; 
that  is,  ambilevous,  or  left-handed  on  both  sides :  such  as 
with  agility  and  vigour  have  not  the  use  of  either.— /d.  lb. 
A'MBIENT,  adj.  >      Fr.  Ambier ;  It.  Amhlre ; 
A'mbit.  )  Sp.  Ambiente,  Ambito ;  Lat. 

Ambiens,  pres.   part,   of  Ambire,    (from   am,  the 
Gr.  ajxipi,  around,  and  ire,  to  go,)   Going  round. 
Surrounding  or  encircling. 
Plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gems,  and  gold : 
*****        they  grow 
Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spiritous  and  liery  spume,  till  toucli'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
Around  the  circles  of  their  ambient  skies 
New  moons  may  grow  or  wane,  may  set  or  rise. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 


The  tusk  of  a  wild  bo.^r  winds  about  almost  into  a  perfect 
ring,  or  hoop  ;  only  it  is  a  little  writhen.  In  measuruig  by 
tlie  ambit,  it  is  long  or  round  about  a  foot  and  two  inches  ; 
its  basis  an  inch  over.— Grew.  Museum. 

The  truth  is,  his  [John  Selden]  great  parts  did  not  live 
within  a  small  ambit,  but  traced  out  the  latitudes  of  arts  and 
languages. — Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 

Though  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  particles  of  the  body  be 
not  sufHciently  accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  or 
of  any  anibietit  fluid,  *  •  •  yet  we  have  a  very  clear  idea  of 
cohesion  in  its  effects.— Bolingbrolce.  On  lIum.Knowl.Ess.l 

AMBIGU'ITY,  n.  \      Fr.  Ambigu  ,-    It.  Am- 

Ambi'guous.  \-biguoj  Sp.Ambiguo;  Lat. 

Ambi'guously.  J  Ambiguus,  Ambigere,  from 
am,  Gr.  a|U(#)(,  around,  and  agere,  to  drive.  Ap- 
plied when  the  mind  is  driven  or  forced  around  or 
about  from  thought  to  thought,  and  left  in  sus- 
pense and  uncertainty.      See  Ambages. 

Doubtfulness,  indistinctness,  uncertainty. 

They  dronk,  and  then  Geffrey  seid,  "  Sir  Berj-ne, 
Yee  mut  declare  yeur  maters  to  myne  intelligence. 
That  I  may  the  bet  preseyve  all  inconvenience, 
Dout,  pro,  contra,  and  ambiguitie. 
Thorough  your  declaratioune,  and  enformyd  be. 

Cliaucer.  The  Merchant's  Seconde  Tale. 


malicious  mynde  will  digresse 

purposely  from  tliat  symplicitie,  takynge  aduauntage  of  a 

sentence  or  worde,  whiche  mought  be  ambiguous  or  doubtful. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Tlie  Governour,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Thinking  that  in  so  trobelous  a  season,  he  [the  duke  of 

Burgoyn]  had  vnknit  the  knot  oia]l  ambiguities  and  doubtes. 

Hail.  Hen.  IV.  an.  10. 

Althoughe  that  manye  woordes  thereupon  hadde  bene 
spokene,  like  as  yt  is  to  be  beleued  to  be,  among  people  that 
be  ambiguous  or  doubtefuUe  and  that  perceyue  theymselfe 
assieged  and  oppressedde  more  and  more. 

Nicols.  Tliucydides,  fol.  175. 

Prin.  Seale  vp  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent 

Sliakespeare.  Romeo  §•  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

He  [the  false  archangel] 

Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 

Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 

Or  taint  integrity  :  but  all  obey'd 

The  wonted  signal,  and  superior  voice 

Of  their  great  potentate.— J/iWon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Thes.  What  can  this  mean?  Declare, am6ij;io?/5Phaedra; 
Say,  whence  these  shifting  gusts  of  clashing  rage  ! 
Why  are  thy  doubtful  speeches  dark  and  troubled, 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vext  by  warring  winds  t 

Smith.  Phcedra  S,-  Hippolitus,  Act  v. 

His  [Spinoza's]  true  meaning,  therefore,  however  das- 
tardly and  ambiguously  he  sometimes  speaks,  must  be  this. 
Clar/ce.  On  ttie  Attributes. 

Ambiguous,  or  equivocal  words,  are  such  as  are  some- 
times taken  in  a  large  and  general  sense,  and  sometimes  in 
a  sense  more  strict  and  limited,  and  have  different  ideas 
affixed  to  them  accordingly. —  Watts.  Logick,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 


-Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1 . 

AMBI'TION,  n.  ^       Fr.  Ambition,  Ambitieitx : 
Amei'tious.  I  It.  Ambizione;     Sp.  Ambi- 

Ambi'tiously.        ftnon;     Lat.   AmbiJio,-^  irom 
Ambi'tiousness.  J  Ambire,  to  go  round,   {am, 

andtVe.)     See  Ambient. 

A  going  round  (to  solicit  places  of  honour) ; 

and,  consequentially — 

A  desire  to  obtain  honour,  popular  applause, 

power,  command. 

And  ground  5;  cause,  why  that  men  so  striue 
:  Is  couetise,  and  false  ambicion 
That  euerich  would  haue  doininacion 
Oner  other,  and  tread  him  vnder  foot 
WTiich  of  all  sorow,  ginning  is  the  root. 

Lidgaic.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

It  was  nat  without  a  high  and  prudente  consideration, 
that  certayne  lawes  were  made  by  the  Romaynes,  whyche 
were  named  the  lawes  of  ambition,  whereby  men  were 
restrajTied  in  the  eitie  to  obtayn  ofiyces  and  dignities  in  the 
publyke  wele,  eyther  by  gyuyuge  rewardes,  or  by  other 
synyster  laboure  or  nieanes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governour,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

Wliether  shee  thinke  ought,  or  say,  or  doe,  nothing  shall 
be  outrageous,  neither  in  passions  of  mind,  nor  words,  nor 
deedes,  nor  presumptions,  nor  nice,  nor  wanton,  piert  nor 
boasting,  nor  ambitious. 

Fives.  Tlie  Instruct,  of  a  Christ.  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  II. 
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If  the  bishoppes  of  Rome  in  olde  times  refused  this  nama 
[universal  bishop],  not  for  wante  of  righte,  but  onely,  as 
M.  Hardinge  saithe,  of  humilitie,  wherefore  then  did  theire 
successours,  that  folowed  afterwarde,  so  ambitiously  labouie 
to  geate  the  same  t—Jeuxl.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  118. 

\^Tiy  doest  thou  then  permitte  these  proud  homicides  and 
spightfull  murtherers  to  defyle  them  with  their  errours,  and 
blaspheme  them  with  their  lyes :  Kylling  vp  thy  scraanta 
without  pittie,  for  holdynge  with  them,  and  reigning  heere 
as  gods  vpon  earth  in  ambiciousnesse,  vayne  glory,  pomne, 
glotony,  and  lecherj-e,  with  other  abhominable  vices. 

Bale.  Image  of  both  Churches,  pt.  i 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that  maketh 
men  active,  earni'st,  full  of  alacritie  and  stirring,  if  it  be  not 
stopped.  But  ii  K  In  i  1  1.  i|,  .lud  cannot  have  way,  it 
becometh  aduM,  i  iligne  and  venomous.     So 

amiiKoKsmcn.il    '         n  ly  open  for  their  rising,  and 

still  get  forw.iril,  thri  ^  i.nn.  i  busie  than  dangerous;  but 
if  they  be  checkt  m  ihcu  desires,  they  become  secretly  dis- 
content, and  looke  upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evill  eye, 
and  are  best  pleased  when  things  go  backward ;  which  is  the 
worst  property  in  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  state. 

Bacon.  Essay  on  Amiition. 

If  a  man  be  ambitious,  he  will  not  approve  that  doctrine, 
which  prohibiteth  us  to  affect,  to  seek,  to  admit  glorj',  or 
to  doe  any  thing  for  its  sake,  but  purely  to  seek  God's 
honoiu:,  and  in  all  our  actions,  to  regard  it  as  our  principnl 
aim. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  I. 

No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell 

How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 

With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell. 

Push'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race. 

From  off  its  wide  ambitious  hsise.—Collins.  Ode  to  Liberty. 

A'MBLE,  y.  ^  Fr.  Ambler;  Sp.Amblar.- 
A'mbler.  V  from  the  Ltit.  Ambulare,  to  walk. 

A'mbling,  7!.  J  Alferno  crurum  explicatu  mol- 

lem  gressum  glomerare,   (Du  Cange. )     See  tho 

quotation  from  Brown. 

For  thing  y  take  is  hard  to  put  awey, 

As  hors  that  evir  trottid,  trewlich  I  yew  telle. 

It  were  hard  to  make  hym  aftir  to  ambill  welle. 

Chaucer.  The  Merchant's  Second  Tale, 

This  markis  hath  hire  spoused  -nith  a  ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  than  hire  sette 
Upon  an  hors  snow-white,  and  wel  ambling. 

Id.  The  Cterkes  Tale,  v.  8265. 
His  stede  was  all  dapple  gray 
It  goth  an  aumble  in  the  way 
Fidl  softely.— /rf.  Biyne  of  Sir  Thopas,  v.  13,815. 
LTpon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  liede  an  hat. 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 

Id.  TheProl.  Wif  of  Bathe. 
And  thus  after  hir  lordes  graunt, 
Upon  a  mule  white  amblant 

Foorth  with  a  fewe  rode  this  q&ene.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.il. 
And  as  she  caste  hir  eie  aboute 
She  sigh  clad  in  one  sute  a  route 
Of  ladies,  where  thei  comen  ride 
A  longe  vnder  the  woodde  side. 
On  fayre  ambulende  hors  thei  set. 
That  were  all  white,  fajTe  and  great. 
And  eurichone  ride  on  side. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  trickes. 
Nor  made  to  comt  an  amorous  looking-glasse : 
I,  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  loue's  maiesty. 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

An  ambler  is  proper  for  a  lady's  saddle,  but  not  for  a 
coach.  If  Tom  undertakes  this  place,  he  will  be  as  an 
ambler  in  a  coach,  or  a  trotter  under  a  lady's  saddle. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  37. 

And  this  is  true  whether  they  move  per  later,-'.,  that  is, 
two  legs  of  one  side  together,  w  hich  is  tollutation  ox  ambling ; 
or  per  diametrum,  lifting  one  foot  before,  and  the  cross  foot 
behind,  which  is  succussation  or  trotting. 

Sir  T.  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton  indevoured  in  vain  in 
his  sermon  to  assimilate  his  [Lancelot  Andrews]  style ;  and 
therefore  said  merrily  of  himself,  "  I  had  almost  marr'd  my 
own  natural  trot,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  artificial 
amble." — Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side. 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes  ; 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

A'MBO.  Gr.  A^tpav,  whatever  rises  up  or 
projects  fforma  rotunda,  Vossius)  ;  from  Avu^awnv, 
A/j.^aiveiv,  to  go  up,  to  ascend,  to  mount. 

An  elevated  place,  formerly  used  in  churches, 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  or  chanting  some  parts 
of  the  di\'ine  service,  and  also  of  preaching  to  the 
people  (Menage  and  Du  Cange.) 
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Socrates  also  and  Zozomeu  inform  us,  that  this  was  the 
ancient  custom ;  shewing,  that  St.  John  Clirysostom  was  the 
lirst  that  preached  in  the  ambo,  or  reading  desk  of  the 
church,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  people  that  crouded 
up  to  hear  him. 

Sir.G.  Whcler.  Ace.  of  the  Churches  of  the  Prim.  Chris. 
The  choir  commences  about  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and 
extends  to  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary ;  there  are  two  pulpits, 
called  anciently  ambones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir. 

Eustace.  A  Classical  Tour  throujjh  Italy,  c.  3. 
AMBRCySIA,  ?!.  ^  ¥t.  Ambroisie :  li.  Am- 
Ambro'siack.  \brosia;  Sp.  Ambrosia ;  Lat. 

Amkro'sial.  f  Ambrosia;      Gr.   A/x6w(ria, 

Ambro'sian.  J  from  a,    not,    and  Ppuros, 

mortal.     Applied  by  classic  writers  to — 

The  food  of  the  immortals;  and,  consequen- 
tially, to— 

Any  thing  exquisitely  grateful  to  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell. 
Disguised  in  cloud  obscure,  this  hearbe  dame  Venus 

thither  brings. 
And  into  water  vessels  bright  it  secretly  she  flings. 
And  steeping  large  thereof  she  makes,  the  vertue  forth  to 

take 
And  of  ambrosies  wholesome  iucie,  thereto  doth  sprinkling 

^Vherto  slie  addes  the  fragrant  sap  that  Panex  soote  doth 

make.  Twyn.  riryile.  .Snei Jos,  h.xu. 

This  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  involv'd  ;  and  brews 
Th'  extracted  liquor  with  ambrosian  dews. 
And  od'rous  Panacee  :  unseen  she  stands, 
Temp'ring  the  mixture  with  her  heavenly  Tiands  : 
And  pours  it  in  a  bowl,  already  crown'd 
With  juice  of  medc'nal  herbs  prepar'd  to  bathe  the  wound. 
Brydeii.  lb. 
And,  as  I  wondering  look'd,  beside  it  stood 
One  shap'd  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  heaven, 
By  us  oft  seen;  his  dewy  locks  distill'd 
Ambrosia ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gaz'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Herm.  Here  is  beauty  for  the  eye ; 
Cris.      For  the  ear  sweet  melody ; 
Herm.  Amhrosiac  odours  for  the  smell; 
Cris.      Delicious  nectar  for  the  taste. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragance  fill'd 
Aii  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  dlffus'd. — il//;(o«.i'a)-.£os^b.iii. 
Your  looks,  your  smiles,  and  thoughts  that  meet 
Ambrosian  hands  and  silver  feet. 
Do  promise  you  will  do't. 

B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Chorus  of  Sea-gods. 

A'MBRY.     See  Almonry. 

If  thou  ivilt  anatomize  and  open  thy  selfe,  thou  shalt  find 
within,  a  save,  an  ambry,  nay,  a  storehouse  and  treasurie 
(as  Democritus  saith)  of  many  evils  and  maladies,  and  those 
of  divers  and  sundry  sorts — Holland.  Plutarch's  Mi 

AMBULATION,?!.^       Fr.    Ambulatif,   Am 
A'mbl-latory,  n. 
A'mbulatory,  adj. 
Lat.  Ambidare  ;  to  walk ;  to  amble,  (qv. )      Cot 
grave  has^Ambulaiive. 

A  walking,  or  moving  about,  from  place  to  place. 
From  which  occult  action  and  invisible  motion  of  the 
muscles  in  station  (as  Galen  declareth)  proceed  more  offensive 
lassitudes  then  from  ambulation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
In  new  devotions  and  uncertain  forms  we  may  also  have 
an  ambulatory  faith,  and  new  articles  may  be  offered  before 
every  sermon,  and  at  every  convention. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy. 
lous  power  to 
:  the  touch  of 

his  hand,  or  the  handling  his  garment,  came  with  their 
ambulatory  hospital  of  sick,  and  their  possessed,  and  they 
pressed  on  him,  but  to  touch  him,  and  were  all  immediately 
cured. — Id.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  s.  13. 

The  ark,  while  it  was  ambulator ytnOx  the  tabernacle,  was 
carried  by  staves  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites. 

Prideaux.  Connections,  pt.  i.  b.  iii. 
They  [the  monarchs  "  of  Europe]  appointed  the  royal 
courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatory  and  irregular  with 
respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed 
place,  and  at  stated  seasons.— ieo4cr(so;i.  State  of  Europe,  c.  6. 
Tlie  word  Parvis  is  supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
Paradise.  This  perhaps  signified  an  ambulator:/.  Many  of 
our  old  religious  houses  had  a  place  called  Paradise. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  453,  note. 
AMBUSCA'DE,  n.  ^  Fr.  Embuscher,  Em- 
Ambl'sca'do.  I  huscade;    It.   Imboscare, 

Ambusca'doed.  Xlmboscata;    Sp.  Embos- 

A'mbi'sh,  v.  t  carse,  Emboscado,   from 

A'mbi  SH,  n.  I  the  Fr.  J3ois ;  It.  Bosco  ,■ 

A'mbushment.  J  Sp.  Bosque;  Eng.  Bush. 


.  ~\  Fr.  Ambulatif,  Am- 
>  bulatoire ;  It.  Ambu- 
J  lave  ;       Sp.     Ambular  ; 


Saladyn  priuely  i 


A  ME 

To  ambush,  is  to  hide  in  a  bush,  or  wood,  (for 
the  purpose  of  surprising  an  enemy ; )  and  then 
applied,  literally  and  metaphorically,  to — 

Any  mode  of  concealment  to  eft'ect  a  stratagem. 

In  Robert  of  Brunne  are  found  busse  and 
enbusse,  bussemeiU  and  cmbussemeiil.  Chaucer 
writes  Embot/sscment.     See  Emblsii. 

Julius  the  emperour  with  strong  power  y  nowg. 
Two  ger  aftur  the  bataile,  to  Engelond  ageyn  drow. 
And  thougte  sle  al  that  folk,  and  wynne  this  kj-ndoni, 
Ac  he  caste  thcr  of  ambcs,  as  tho  he  to  londe  com. 

if.  Gloucester,  p.  61. 
i  bussed  beside  the  flom. 

E.  Brunne.  p.  IS?. 
&  alle  that  suerd  mot  here,  or  other  wapen  weld, 
Were  sette  R.  to  dere,  enbussed  thorgh  the  feld.— /d. 
LeuljTi  iu  a  wod  a  bussement  he  held. — Id.  p.  242. 
Saladra  did  stoppe  the  dikes  kank  &  bro. 
That  non  suld  ouer  hoppe,  ne  man  ne  hors  suld  go 
Thorgh  that  enbiissemcnt,  that  was  so  priuely.— W.  p.  187. 
In  secret  ambush  I,  in  yonder  wood,  in  place  not  wide. 
That  so  both  wayes  I  may  besidge,  my  selfe  entend  to  liide. 
Twyn.  rirgile  .Mneidos,  b.  vii. 
Hugh  earle  of  the  marches  of  Poictou,  comming  by  the 
French  king's  direction  to  remoue  Earle  Richard  and  the 
English  from  the  siege  of  the  Riol,  was  \vith  all  his  forces 
intercepted  by  an  ambuscado,  and  discomfited  with  no  small 
losse  of  men,  munition,  and  carriages. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  an.  1226. 

By  the  way,  at  Radgee  Mahal,  he  was  with  such  fury 
assaulted  by  Ebrahimean  (by  this  time  re-encouraged  and 
here  ambuscado'd  with  six  thousand  horse)  that  little  wanted 
of  putting  him  to  the  rout.— i'ir  T.  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  S5. 

I  haue  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office, 

VTho  may  in  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home. ' 

Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  i, 

Againe  great  dole  on  either  partie  grewe. 

That  him  to  death  unfaithful!  Paris  sent ; 

And  also  him  that  false  Ulysses  slewe, 

Drawne  into  danger  through  close  ambushment. 

Spenser.  VirgiVs  Gnat. 

She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies ;  left  my  bed. 

And,  mix'd  %vith  Trojan  dames,  the  dances  led  ; 

Then  waWng  high  her  torch  the  signal  made 

Wliich  rousd  the  Grecians  from  their  ambuscade. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEncis,  b,  vi. 

Tlie  gr'eatest  and  most  cruel  foes  we  have 

Are  these  whom  you  would  ignorantly  save  ; 

By  ambush'd  men,  behind  their  temple  laid. 

We  have  the  king  of  Mexico  betray'd. 

Bryden.  Indian  Emperour,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

In  the  24th  year  of  Darius,  Daurises  having  fallen  into  the 
country  of  the  Carians,  overthrew  them  in  two  battles  with 
a  very  great  slaughter ;  but,  in  a  third  battle,  being  drawn 
into  an  ambush,  he  was  slain,  with  several  other  eminent 
Persians,  and  his  whole  army  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

Prideaux.  Connections,  pt.  i.  b.  iv. 
Far  from  the  town  two  shaded  hUls  arise. 
And  lose  their  adverse  summits  in  the  skies  : 
One  side  is  bounded  by  the  grove's  embrace ; 
A  mountain's  brow  o'erhangs  the  middle  space. 
The  nature  of  the  place,  and  gloomy  site, 
Seem'd  formed  for  ambuscade,  and  deeds  of  night. 

Lewis.  Statius,  b.  ii. 

A'MEL,  w.  )       j4)n!/fe(/,  I  believe,  for  ename?/t(/, 
A'melled.    )  (qv.)  says  Skinner.    In  German, 
Schmehen;  Dutch,  Smelten;  from  the  more  ancient 
A.  S.  MyUan,  Meltan,  to  melt.    In  English  also  we 
have,  to  smelt;  i.  e.  to  melt.     It  is  used  met.  by 
Lupset,  melted. 
And  with  a  bend  of  gold  tassiled 
And  knoppes  fine  of  gold  amiled. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Wliosoever  hath  his  mynd  inwardly  amiled,  baken,  and 
through  fired  with  the  love  of  God. 

Lupset.  Workes.  Of  Charite,  p.  i. 
Below  her  ham  her  weed  did  somewhat  trajnie, 
And  her  streight  legs  most  bravely  were  embayld 
In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordw^yne, 
.\n  bard  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entayld 
With  curious  antickes,  and  full  fayre  aumayld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Ye  matchless  stars  (yet  each  the  other's  match) 
Heav'n's  richest  diamonds,  set  iu  amel  white, 
From  whose  bright  spheres  all  grace  the  graces  catch, 
And  will  not  move  but  by  your  loadstars  bright. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  11. 
Sweet  arc  thy  banks !  Oh,  when  shall  I  once  more, 
With  ravish'd  eyes,  review  thine  amelVd  shore  !  " 

Philips,  Past.  2. 

AME'LIORATE,  v.  \      Fr.  Amiliorer ;    Low 

Ameliora'tiox.  )  Lat.   Ameliorari,  melius 

valere,  says  Du  Cangc.    Lat.  Melior,  Melius,  that 


A  M  E 

which  is  more  willed,  more  wished  for,  more 
desired. 

To  malie  more  desirable,  to  better,  to  mend,  to 
improve. 

This  word,  though  frequent  in  speech,  is  not  of 
common  occurrence  in  good  writers.     See  Me- 

LIORATE. 

I  never  saw  a  scene  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  more 
satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  every  person  that  feels  himself 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  his 
humanity  must  exult  at  the  probability  of  their  lot  being  so 
much  ameliorated. — Swinburne.  Tr.  through  Spain,  Let.  36. 

The  class  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce, by  the  expense  which  they  may  occasionally  lay  out 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  the  buildings, 
drains,  inclosures,  and  other  ameliorations,  which  they  may 
either  make  or  maintain  upon  it ;  and  by  means  of  which 
the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  same  capital,  to  raise  a 
greater  produce,  and  consequently  to  pay  a  greater  rent. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  D. 

A'MEN,  hiterj.  ^DN,  Heb.  and  thence  the 
Greek  kiiiiv,  used  in  Scripture,  and  still  pre- 
served in  our  different  Christian  churches  at 
the  concl-usion  of  prayer  :  it  signifies  assent  and 
desire,  as,  verily ;  so  be  it ;  or  su  it  ought  to  be.  In 
this  sense  it  exists,  with  little  alteration  as  to 
sound,  in  the  languages  of  most  countries  where 
Christianity  has  been  known. 

For  if  thou  expresse  and  syng  furth  the  prayses  of  God 
nith  a  language,  which  no  man  icnoweth,  how  shall  the 
unlearned,  which  aunswereth  in  steade  of  the  people,  make 
aunswere  \vith  the  vsed  woorde.  Amen,  when  thou  haste 
ended  thy  prayer  of  thankes :  for  by  puttying  this  woorde  at 
the  ende,  that  is  confirmed,  whiche  was  spoken  before  in 
prayers  or  hjinnes. — Udal.  1  Epistle  to  the  Corinth,  o.  14. 

Mach.  One  cry'd  God  blesse  Ts,  and  amen  the  other, 
As  they  had  scene  me  with  these  hangman's  hands : 
Listning  their  feare,  I  could  not  say  amen, 
^^"hen  they  did  say  God  blesse  vs. 

Lady.  Consider  it  not  so  deepely. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need    of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. — Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Far  be  it  from  him  to  entertain  so  uncharitable  thoughts 

of  us;  as  if  we  durst  not  trust  God  on  his  word,  though  but 

spoken.    We  know  him  to  be  amen  ;  and  that  repe- 


AME'NABLE.  The  Italian  Menare,  and  Fr. 
Mener,  are  derived,  by  Menage,  from  the  Latin 
Minare;  pdlere,  to  dri^•e.  Vossius  writes  largely 
upon  the  etymology  oi Minare,  but  unsatisfactorily. 
Wachter,  (in  v.  Jline)  is  persuaded  that  it  is  of 
Celtic  origin  (sc),  from  Menn,  a  place;  and  that 
Minare  is  nothing  else  than  to  move  from  place 
to  place.  Fr.  Amener,  is  to  bring  or  lead  unto,  to 
fetch  in  or  to,  (Cotgrave.) 

Amenable  then  may  mean  that  may  be  moved, 
brought — sc.  to  answer  inquiries,  to  account  for 
actions  ;  or  may  it  not  rather  be — subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Mesne  Lord  :  to  be  summoned 
before  him,  adjudged  by  him  :  and  then,  gene- 
rally, subject  to  trial  or  examination. 

And  the  first  permission  of  this  was,  for  that  in  those 
times  when  that  graunt  was  made,  the  Irish  were  not 
amesnable  to  law,  so  as  it  was  not  safety  for  the  townes-raan 
to  goe  to  him  forth  to  demaund  his  debt,  nor  possible  to 
draw  him  into  law.— S^e«scr.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  amenable  to  any  form 
of  trial  known  to  the  laws. — Junius.  Letters.  Bed. 

A'MEN.\GE,  V.  ■)      To  menage,  or  manage; 
A'mexanxe.  j  to   handle  ;   or  use,   guide, 

rule  by  the  hand,  (manus). 

Amenance,  management,  conduct,  carriage.   See 
Manage  and  Menage. 
With  her,  who'so  will  raging  Furor  tame. 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  dmenaye : 
First  her  rcstraine  from  her  reprochfuU  blame 
And  evill  meanes,  with  which  she  doth  enrage. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4 
In  whatso  please  employ  his  personage. 
That  may  be  matter  meete  to  gaine  hrm  praise ; 
For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assayes. 
Whether  for  armes  and  warlike  amenaunce, 
Or  else  for  -wise  and  cirill  govemaunce. 

Id.  Mother  Hubbard's  Tate. 
Soonc  after  did  the  brethren  three  advance 
In  brave  array,  a,nd  goodly  amenance. 
With  scutcheons  gilt  and  banners  broad  display'd. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


AME 
AME'ND,  y.  "4  Fr.  Amender ;  It.  Emendarc  ,■ 
Ame'nder,  71.  I  Sp.  Emendar ;  Lat.  Emcndarc, 
Ame'ndful.  \-e  a.nAinenda,  a  fault,  a  defici- 
Ame'ndment.  j  ency,  which  Vossius  thinks  is 
Ame'nds.  j  from  the  Greek  M^ivav,  minus. 
To  free  from  deficiency,  fault,  or  blemish ;  to 
repair,  to  correct,  to  improve,  to  reform,  to  reco- 
ver ;  to  correct,  to  chasten,  or  chastise. 

Bute  ys  wllle  al  clene  was  ys  lond  for  to  amende. 
And  aftur  all  this  to  Wynchestre  from  Londone  he  wende. 
For  to  amende  thilke  syde,  &  so  &  so  to  Salusbury. 
Aud  so,  for  to  amende  more,  to  the  towne  of  Ambresbury. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

Sir  ert  thou  not  ferd  of  wreche  of  Code's  ire, 
That  thou  wilt  werre  bigynue,  without  amendment, 
Ageyn  God  don  synne,  ageyn  holy  kirke  has  went  ? 
1  rede  thou  mak  amendes  of  that  grete  misdede. 

R.Brunne,  p.  291. 

Now  hit  a  thynketh  me  in  thouht.  that  evere  ich  so 

wroughte 
Lord  er  ich  Ij-f  lete.  for  love  of  thy  selve 
Graunt  me  good  lorde.  grace  oi  amendemenf. 

Piers  Plouhmaii,  p.  92. 

Lo  I  [Pilate]  axyuge  bifore  you  fynde  no  cause  in  this  man 
of  these  thingis,  in  whiche  ye  accusen  him ;  neither  Eroude, 
lor  he  hath  sent  him  agen  to  us,  and  lo  nothing  worthi  of 
deeth  is  don  to  him.  And  therfor  I  sclial  amende  him  and 
rtelyuere  him.— J^lc;^7.  -tafe,  c.  23. 

And  he  axide  of  hem  the  our  in  which  he  was  amendid : 
and  thei  seiden  to  him,  fro  yistii-day  in  the  seveuthe  our 
the  feuere  lefte  him.— /rf.  John,  c.  4. 

Poverte  is  hateful  good ;  and,  as  I  gesse, 
A  ful  gret  bringer  out  of  besinesse  ; 
A  gret  amender  eke  of  sapience 
To  him,  that  taketh  it  in  patience. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  67S0. 

Certes,  all  thise  thinges  ben  defended  by  God  and  holy 
chirche,  for  which  they  ben  accm-sed,  till  they  come  to 
amendement,  that  on  swiche  tilth  set  liir  beleve. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

0  mighty  lorde  toward  my  vice 
Thy  mercy  medle  with  iustice, 
And  I  woll  make  i 
That  of  my  life  the  i 

1  shall  it  by  thy  grace  amende. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

A  hart  well  stay'd,  in  overthwartes  deepe, 
Hopeth  amendes ;  in  swete,  doth  feare  the  so-rn-e. 

Surrey.  Prayse  of  Meane  Estate. 

Edw.  Now  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest. 
Yet  thus  farre  fortune  maketh  ts  amends, 
And  sayes,  that  once  more  I  shall  entercliange 
Jly  wained  state,  for  Henries  regall  crowne. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Ttol.  Away  with  him,  hence,  hail  him  straight  to  execution. 
Auh.  Far  flye  such  rigour,  your  amendful  hand. 
Rol.  He  perishes  with  him  that  speaks  for  him. 

Beaum.  §  Ftetch.  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iii. 

Then  let  us  seek 

Some  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 

I  have  in  view,  calling  to  minde  with  heed 

Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 

The  serpent's  head ;  piteouse  amends. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

The  apostle  here  [Rom.  vi.  3,  4.]  supposes  that  the  great 
end  and  design  of  the  gospel,  is  to  bring  men  to  amcvd- 
ment  and  newness  of  life  :  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.— CTar/te,  vol.  i.  Ser.  54. 

■What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
RoU'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight, 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  lieight ; 
The  latter  pleas'd  ;  and  love  (concern'd  the  most) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends,  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

Dryden.  Cym.  $;  Iph. 

The  courts,  where  justice  requires  it,  will  allow  of  amend- 
ments, at  any  time  while  the  suit  is  depending. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

AME'NITY.  Amcenus,  which  Festus  thinks  so 
called,  because  it  allures  to  the  love  of  itself  (ad  se 
amandum. ) 

Pleasantness,  sweetness,  agreeableness. 

G.  Douglas,  and  other  Scotch  writers,  use  the 
adjective  Amene. 

If  the  situation  of  Babylon  were  such  at  first  as  it  was  in 
the  dayes  of  Herodotus ;  it  was  rather  a  seat  of  amenity  and 
pleasure,  then  conducing  unto  this  intention. 

Brown,  rulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  6. 

AME'NUSE,  V.  Lat.  Minuere,  Imminuere,  to 
lessen;  Fr.  Amenuiser,  to  minish,  to  lessen,  to 
make  Uttle,  to  diminish. 


AME 

Another  [humilitie  of  mouth]  is,  when  he  preisetli  the 
bountee  of  another  man  and  nothing  thereof  amen  usetk. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


AME'RCE,  ?;.       "\       La.t.  3Ierces;  A  7nere7ido, 

Ame'rcement,         >  says  Vossius,  after  Varro  ; 

or  Ame'bciament.  J  and  Merere,  whence  Me- 
rendo,  from  the  Gr.  Mfpos,  a  part  or  share.  See 
Merge,  and  Mercy. 

By  the  ancient  law,  punishments  aft'octing  life 
or  limb,  were  remitted  upon  pa)-ment  of  a  fine 
(merci).  To  be  subject  to  fine  was  to  be  subject 
to  merci,  or  to  be  amerced. 

To  take  a  portion,  or  share,  of  money,  or  goods ; 
to  impose  a  fine,  or  penalty ;  to  exact  a  recom- 
pense ;  to  punish. 

They  hen  clerkes,  her  courts  they  overse 

Her  poore  tenauuce  fully  they  slite 

The  hier  that  a  man  amerced  be 

The  gladlier  they  woU  it  wiite.— Chaucer.  PloitJman'sTalc. 

And  thurgh  this  cursed  sinne  of  avarice  and  coveitise 
Cometh  thise  hard  lordships,  thurgh  which  men  ben  dis- 
treined  by  tallages,  customes,  and  cariages,  more  than  hir 
dutee  or  reason  is :  and  eke  take  they  of  hir  bondmen 
aniercementes,  which  might  more  reasonably  be  caUed  ex- 
tortions than  aniercementes. — Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Then  al  the  articles  of  euery  hundred  shal  be  deliuered  to 
the  xii  jurors  of  the  countie,  and  then  time  shall  be  ap- 
pointed them  to  giue  their  verdictes,  vpon  paine  of  the 
kings  mercie.  And  if  they  giue  not  their  verdictes  they 
shall  bee  amerced  as  to  the  justices  shall  seeme  best. 

Postal.  Statutes,  fol.  24G. 

In  all  which  [the  sessions  of  peace]  many  kindes  of  male- 
factours  are  amerced  yearely,  and  fynes  set  on  their  heades, 
and  they  copelled  to  pai  them,  to  compel  the  therby  to  leaue 
their  euyl  doying,  &  yet  ivil  ther  many  for  al  y'  be  starke 
nought  stil.  But  yet  are  not  y=  aniercementes  made  for 
licences,  but  deuised  for  punishmetes  &  for  meanes  of  amed- 
met.— Sir  T.  ;i/ore.  Workes,  p.  620. 


But  lie  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fiuR, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  losse  of  mine. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  §•  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

At  the  same  time  all  the  sheriffes  of  England  were 
amerced,  because  they  had  not  distreined  all  those  which 
had  such  estates  in  laud,  as  the  law  limiteth,  to  take  the 
order  of  knishthood,  or  pay  their  fines. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Gt.  Britain,  Hen.  III.  an.  1255. 


10. 

They  [the  sheriffs]  assumed  such  liberty  to  themselves,  as 
to  seise  tlie  issues  and  profits  of  their  baylwick,  and  convert 
them  to  their  own  use,  with  all  other  debts,  fines,  and 
amercements,  mthin  the  said  county. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Northumberland. 


The  great  charter  also  directs  that  the  amercement,  which 
is  always  inflicted  in  general  terms  (sit  in  misericordia) 
shall  be  set,  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oath  of  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  h.  iv.  c.  29. 

A'METHYST.  )    V-c.  Amethjsie ;  li.Amatista; 

Amethv'stixe.  f  Sp.  Amathystc ;  Lat.  Ame- 
thystus  ;  Gr.  AiieBvcnos,  Jion  chriiis,  a  priv.  and 
fieSv,  mne ;  restraining  from  wiuo. 

Applied  as — the  name  of  a  certain  jev\-el,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  because  it  resists  drunkenness ; 
an  opinion  which  Plutarch  rejects.  See  the 
quotation  from  him. 

As  for  the  amethyst,  as  well  the  herb  as  the  stone  of  that 
name,  they  who  think  that  both  tlie  one  and  the  other  is 
so  called,  because  they  ^vithstand  drunkennesse,  miscount 
themselves,  and  are  deceived  ;  for  in  truth,  both  are  named 
so  of  the  colour  :  and  as  for  the  leafe  of  the  herb,  it  hath  no 
fresh  and  lively  hew,  hut  resembleth  a  winelesse  weak  -Bine, 
as  one  may  say,  that  either  drinketh  flat  and  hath  lost 
the  colour,  or  else  is  much  delayed  with  water. 

Holland.  Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  560. 
Pen.  Alack,  alack,  his  lips  he  wondrous  cold  ; 

Dear  soul,  he's  lost  his  colour  :  have  ye  seen 

A  straving  heart  ?  all  crannies,  every  drop 

Of  blood  is  turned  to  an  cmethyst, 

'W'hich  married  bachelors  hang  in  their  ears. 

Ford.  Broken  Heart,  Activ.  sc.  2. 

From  thee  the  sapphire,  solid  ether,  takes 

Its  hue  cerulean  ;  and,  of  evening  tinct. 

The  purple  streaming  amethyst  is  thine. 

Thomssn.  Summer. 


glass-house  fire,  came  out  in  the  fi;^ure  its  lumps  had.  when 
put  in,  though  altered  to  an  almost  amelhi/stine  colour. 

Boyle.   lYorks,  vol.  i.  p.  513. 
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Tlie  pearl,  th'  empurpled  amethyst,  and  all 

The  various  gems,  which  India's  mines  afford 

To  deck  the  pomp  of  kings.— G/oicr.  Leonidas,  b.lv. 


~\       Fr.  Amiable :  It.  A7nicabile, 
Amia;  -  -       - 


AMIABLE. 

A'miably.  I  Amiabile,  Amichevole ; 

Amiabi'lity.         I  Amigable;hi!it.Amabilis,ivom 

A'miableness.      \-Ani-are,  to  love. 

A'micable.  j       That  may  be  loved;  lovely; 

A'micableness.   I  causing  love  ;    causing  any 

A'micably.  )  pleasing  emotion ;  charm- 
ing;  delightful. 

Amicable  is  more  immediately  derived  from 
Amicus,  one  who  can  love ;  a  friend. 


And  if  a  manne  were  in  distresse, 

And  for  her  lone  in  heuinesse. 

Her  hert  would  haue  full  gi-eat  pilie. 

She  was  so  amiable  and  free.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  similitude  of  her  face  was  chearfuU  S;  amiable;  but 
her  herte  was  soroufull  for  greate  feare. 

Bil'te,  1539.  Esther,  c.  15. 

The  shepeherdes,  by  reason  of  the  vnwoont  and  sodain 
miracle,  wer  all  at  ons  throughly  taken  with  a  verai  great 
feare.  But  the  aungeU  anon  taketh  awai  this  feare  with 
speaking  amiably  vnto  them. — Udal.  Luke,  c.  2. 


s  doynges : 
le  puincte, 

but  it  was  euen  full  of  the  spiriteof  mildenesseandhumihtie, 
of  chastitee,  ot  amiablenesse,  and  of  godly  zele.— Id.  lb.  c.4. 

He  had  a  most  amiable  coimtenance,  which  carried  in  it 
something  of  magnanimity  and  maiesty  mixt  with  sweete- 
nesse,  that  at  the  same  time  bespoke  love  and  awe  in  all 
that  saw  hhn.— Memoirs  of  Co!.  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Amiablenesse  is  the  obiect  of  love  :  the  scope  and  end  is 
to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  lone,  and  which  our  minde 
couets  to  enioy.— Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  408. 


Bp.  Taylor.  On  Friendship. 

As  for  those  differences  concerning  predestination,  which 
Arminlus  and  his  followers  have  borrowed  from  the  Lu- 
theran divines,  the  divines  of  both  parts,  in  th,it  amicable 
conference  at  Leipsic,  professed  their  agreement  in  all  the 
main  and  important  parts. — Id.  Peace-Maker. 

Even  those,  that  break  the  peace,  cannot  but  praise  it : 
how  much  more  should  they  bid  for  it,  that  are  true  friends 
to  it  i  and  to  that  amicableness,  that  attends  it  I— Id.  lb. 

There  is  nothing  more  amiable  in  nature,  than  the  cha- 
racter of  a  truly  good  man  :  a  man,  whose  principal  business 
and  pleasure  it  is  to  make  all  men  easy  witb  whom  he  has 
any  concern,  in  the  present  life,  and  to  promote  as  far  a.s  in 
him  lies,  their  happiness  likewise  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  43. 
Then  drest  by  thee,  more  nmiablt/  fair. 
Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  persuasion  wears  : 
Thou  to  assenting  reason  giv'st  again 
Heromi  enlighten'd  thoughts.— TAomso?!.  Winter. 
Xerxes  was  declared  the  successor,  though  not  so  much 
by  the  strength  of  his  plea,  as  by  the  influence  which  his 
mother  Alossa  had  over  the  inclinations  of  Darius,  who  was 
absolutely  governed  in  this  matter  by  the  authority  she  had 
with  him.   That  which  was  most  remarkable  in  this  contest 
was  the  friendly  and  amicable  manner  in  which  it  was 
managed. — Pridcaux.   Connections,  pt.  i.  b.  iv. 
From  side  to  side,  with  amicable  aim, 
Each  to  tlie  other  darts  the  nimble  bolt, 
While  friendly  converse,  prompted  by  the  work. 
Kindles  improvement  in  the  openingmind.— Dj/er.  Fleece 
O  wond'rous  pair !— Unpleasing,  pleasing  sight ! 
Where  love  and  virtue  amicably  fight ; 
Where  death  alone  is  to  the  victor  dear, 
And  safety's  all  the  vanquish'd  wretch  can  fear. 

Brooke.  Jcrus.  Deliv.  b.  iL 

A'MICE.  In  A.S.  ^mei;  clothed,  apparelled, 
(Somner.)  Fr.  Amid;  It.  Ammitto ;  Sp.  Amito, 
from  Lat.  Amictus,  past  part,  of  Amicire,  to  clothe. 
The  Fr.  Attmasse ,-  It.  Ahiucia  ,-  Lat.  Almncia, 
derived  by  Menage  from  Aviicire,  and  by  Wachter 
from  Ger.  Mutze,  a  covering  of  the  head,  from 
Meiden,  to  cover,  appears  to  have  been  a  different 
article  of  dress.  See  Menage,  Da  Canye,  and 
Spehnan. 

A)nicp  is  particularly  applied  to  the  first  of  the 
six  vestments  common  to  the  bishop  and  presby- 
ters, which  was  fastened  round  the  neck,  and 
spread  round  the  shoulders. 
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Men,  knowing  yc  wcrde  of  God,  thinke  also  that  their 

costly  gray  amices  of  calaber,  are  very  superfluous  and  vayn. 

Eale.  Image  of  both  Churches,  pt.  iii. 

[In  the  ceremonies  of  the  masse.]  The  amice  on  the  head 
is  the  kercheue  that  Christ  was  blyndfolded  with,  when  the 
souldiours  bufleted  him  and  mocked  liym  saying:  prophecie 
vnto  vs  who  smote  theel—Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  277. 

Thus  passed  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 

Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  gray  ; 

Who  with  her  radiant  linger  still'd  the  roar 

Of  thunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Milion.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

■We  have  heard  of  Aaron  and  liis  linen  amice,  but  those 
flays  are  past ;  and  for  your  priest  under  the  gospel,  that 
thinks  himself  the  purer,  or  tlie  cleanlier  in  his  office  for 
his  new-wash'd  surplice,  we  esteem  him  for  sanctity  little 
better  than  ApoUonius  Thyana;us  in  liis  v.hite  frock. 

Id.  Animad.  on  Bern.  Defence. 

How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule ! 

The  sire  is  made  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool. 

On  some,  a  priest,  succinct  in  amice  white, 

Attends ;  all  flesh  is  nothing  in  his  sight  '.—Pope.  Biinciad. 

AMI'D.  >      A.  S.    On-middan,   Oii-middes   (in 
Ami'ust.  ]  Chaucer,  Amiddes),  in  medio,  in  the 
mid  or  middle.     See  Middle. 

A  temple  heo  foude  fair  y  now,  &  a  mawmed  a  midde. 
That  ofte  tolde  wonder  grct,  &  wat  thing  mon  be  tidde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 
The  riche  Cresus,  whilom  king  of  Lide, 
Of  whiche  Cresus,  Cirus  sore  him  dradde. 
Yet  was  he  caught  amiddes  all  his  pride,      ' 
And  to  be  brent  men  to  the  fire  him  ladde. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  V.  M,M7. 
Out  of  the  ferlUe  ground  he  caus'd  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste  ; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold.— Jl/«/o)j.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heav'n's  all-ruling  sire 
Choose  to  reside.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Amid  that  scene,  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie. 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heaven, 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 

Pope.  Eloisa  io  Abelard. 
Lo  !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wjnder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 
From  clilf  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine. 

heaitie.  Minstrel. 
AMI'SS,  n.  \      A.  .S.  Mission,  to  err;  D.  Mis- 
Ami'ss,  ad.    S  sen,  to  err,  to  be  deceived ;    Ger. 
Missen,  to  want.     Chaucer  uses  Mis  as  well  as 
Amis,  adverbially  :  he  also  uses  Amis  adjectively. 
Errour,   feult,    deceitfulness,    deficiency,   loss, 
calamity.      ,See  Miss. 
Aftur  fj-ftene  dawes,  that  he  hadde  y  ordeyned  this 
To  London  he  wende,  for  to  amende  that  ther  was  amys. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  144. 
The!  red  him  alle  a  mysse,  that  conseil  gaf  therto. 

li.  Brmine,  p.  164. 


Chaucer.  The  Frankelcines  Tale,  v.  11,092. 
O  rakel  hond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mis. 

Id.  The  Manciple's  Tate,  v.  17,228. 
[Thou]  haste  confessed  thyne  amysse  going. 

/(/.  Test,  of  Love,  b.  ii. 
We  haue  sjTined  wytli  oure  fathers,  we  haue  done  amysse, 
ind  dealt  wyckedly.— ii'S/e,  1339.  Psalm  lOG.  - 
Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is  ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  horn  of  love? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 

Shakespeare.  Son.  151. 
Now,  by  my  head,  saide  Gugon,  much  I  muse. 
How  that  same  knight  should  doe  so  fowlc  amis. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 
Floure  of  goodnes,  root  of  lasting  blissc. 
Thou  well  of  life,  whose  streames  were  purple  blood. 
That  flowed  here,  to  cleanse  the  foule  umisse 
Of  sinfnll  man.  behold  this  brinish  flood, 
That  from  my  melting  heart  distilled  is. 

I'airefax.  Tasso,  h.  iii.  s.  8. 
So  doth  the  canker  of  a  poet's  name 
Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame, 
And  from  a  volume  culs  some  small  amisse. 
To  fire  such  dogged  spleenes  as  mate  with  his. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Past.  b.  ii.  s.  2. 


Though  his  wisdom  and  virtue  can  not  always  rectify  that 
which  is  amiss  in  himself  or  his  circumstances,  they  will 
find  nicaus  to  alleviate  his  pressures  and  disadvantages. 

Wollttston.  Xelision  of  Nature,  8.9. 
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The  summit  galn'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 

That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 

The  proud  retreat  from  injuries  impress'd 

By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 

The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure  rude  name, 

In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. — Coup.  Task,  b.  i. 

AMI'T,  V.  ■)  Fr.  Amission;  Lat.  A-mittere, 
Ami'ssion,  )i.  )  to  let  out;  to  let  go.  See  E.mit. 
To  send  away  ;  to  lose. 

But  ice  is  water  congealed  by  frigidity  of  the  air ;  whereby 
it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  deter- 
mination of  its  difiiuency,  and  amitteth  not  its  essence,  but 
condition  of  fluidity.— £ro!i'm.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

If  any  shall  further  queery  why  magneticall  philosophy 
excludeth  decussations,  and  needles  transversely  placed  do 
naturally  distract  their  verticities  ?  'Why  geomancers  do 
imitate  the  quintuple  figure,  in  their  mother's  characters  of 
acquisition  and  amission,  &c.  •  *  •  He  shall  not  fall  on 
trite  or  trivial  disquisitions. — Id.  Garden  of  Cyrus. 

A'MITY.  Fr.  Amitii ,-  It.  Amiclzia ;  Sp. 
Amist&d ;  Lat.  Amicilia.    (See  Amiable.) 

Loveliness,  kindness,  friendliness,  affectionate 
attachment. 


And  god  sende  grace  that  the  spirlte  of  the  ghospell  maye 
lykewyse  ioyne  the  heartes  of  you  in  mutuall  amilie  and 
Concorde,  as  youre  names  are  in  thys  ghospell  booke  aptcly 
conioyned. —  Vdal.  Preface  to  St.  Marke. 

Debateful  strife,  and  cruell  enmity, 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fowly  shend  ; 

But  lovely  peace,  and  gentle  amity. 

And  in  amours  the  passing  howres  to  spend, 

The  mightie  martiaU  handes  doe  most  commend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


We  bade  him  speak  from  wiience,  and  what  he  was, 
And  how  by  stress  of  fortune  sunk  thus  low; 
Anchises  too  with  friendly  aspect  mild 
Gave  him  his  hand,  sure  pledge  of  amity. 

Addison.  JEncid,  b. 


In  every  canoe  there  were  young  plantains,  and  branches 
of  a  tree,  which  the  Indians  call  E'Midho :  these,  as  we 
afterwards  learnt,  were  brought  as  tokens  of  peace  and 
amity.— Cook.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

AMMUNI'TION.  Lat.  Mmire ;  to  look  after, 
to  defend.     See  Munition. 

Stores  prejiared  for  defence-,  for  any  means  df 
hostility,  or  security  from  it. 

They  must  have  the  assistance  of  some  able  military  man, 
and  convenient  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  defence. 

Bacon.  Advice  to  Sir  G.  Villiers. 

All  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ransack'd  are. 
To  furnish  ammunition  for  this  war  ; 
Uncharitable  zeal  our  reason  wheta. 
And  double  edges  on  our  passions  sets. 

Denhiim.  Progress  of  Learning. 

My  uncle  Toby  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  proper  ammunition : 
I  say  proper  ammntiitjon, — because  his  great  artillery  would 
not  bear  powder ;  and  'twas  well  for  the"Shandy  family  they 
would  wol.— Sterne.   Tristram  Shandy. 

A'MNESTY.  Fr.  Amneslie ;  Gr.  AfxvrjiTTia, 
from  a,  not,  and  fivaarOat,  to  remember.  Com- 
monly applied  to  a  public  declaration  that  all  acts 
against  the  established  authority  shall  he  fortiotten 
and  pardoned.     See  the  quotation  from  Hume. 

It  is  used  in  the  Latin  form  by  Howell,  to  de- 
note— forgetfulness. 

I  pray  tell  him  that  I  did  not  think  Suffolk  waters  had 
such  a  lethffian  quality  in  them  as  to  cause  such  an  amnrstia 
in  him  of  his  friends  here. — Hoivell,  b.  iii.  Let.  C. 

Suppose  a  great  kingdom,  consisting  of  several  provinces, 
should  l;avG  revolted  from  their  sovereign,  disclaiming  his 
auiiinrity,  nec,decting  and  disobeying  his  laws  ;  that  the  good 
prince,  out  of  liis  goodness  and  pity  toward  them  (and  upon 
other  good  considerations  moving  him  thereto,  suppose  the 
mediation  of  his  own  son),  instead  of  prosecuting  them  with 
deserved  vengeance,  should  grant  a  general  pardon  and 
amnesty.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 

We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that  Tlirasybulus  passed 
a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  offences;  and  fu-st  introduced 
that  word,  as  well  as  practice,  into  Greece. 

Hume.  Essays,  pt.ii.  Ess.  II. 

AMO'NESTE.     Sec  Admonish. 
AMO'NG,  orf.     \     Junius  says,  manifestly  from 
Amo'ngst,  prep.  )  the  A.  S.  verb  Mccvg-an.     It 
is  variously  written  Emonqe,  Amonge,  Amonges, 
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Amongest,  Amongst ;  and  is  thepreter-perf.^mano, 
Among,  Amung,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Mang-an,  Meng- 
an,  iuid  means  mixed,  mingled. — Tooke,  1.  417. 

Mixed, intermixed;  so  as  to  form  an  ingredient, 
a  part,  a  partalier,  an  individual. 


He  tok  his  suerd  in  hand,  the  croyce  let  he  falle, 
&  modeled  him  in  the  pres,  among  the  barons  alle. 

B.  Brunnc,i.  18. 

But  it  is  not  so  among  you  but  whoever  wole  be  maad 
grettere  schal  be  youre  mynystre :  And  who  ever  wole  be 
the  flrste  among  you  schal  be  servaunt  of  alle. 

Wiclif  Mark,  c.  10. 

Amonges  other  of  his  honest  thinges 
He  had  a  gardin  walled  all  with  ston. 
So  fayre  a  gardin  wote  I  no  wher  non. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Tate,  v.  9902. 
The  kynge  with  all  hole  entent 
Then  at  laste  hem  axeth  this, 
^Vhat  kynge  men  tellen  that  he  is 
Einonge  the  folke  touehinge  his  name. 
Or  it  be  price,  or  it  be  blame. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
And  tho  she  toke  hir  childe  in  honde 
And  yafe  it  souke ;  and  euer  amonge, 
She  wepte,  and  otherwhile  songe 
To  rocke  with  her  childe  aslepe. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

But  first  er  that  I  thider  fare, 
For  that  I  wolde  that  my  lawe 
Amonges  you  ne  be  withdrawe. — Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 
I  stonde  as  one  amongest  all 
■\Vhiche  am  oute  of  hir  grace  fall.— Iii.  lb.  b.  viii. 
You  are  chosen  to  relate  the  t>Tanny 
Of  our  proud  masters ;  aud  what  you  subscribe  to, 
Thev  gladly  will  allow  of,  or  hold  out 
To  the  last  man. 
Mar.  1'U  instantly  among  them. 

Massinger.  Bondman,  .\ct  iv.  sc.  I. 


Mar 


■  good  lord,  quoth  he,  your  lordship  s'nall 
an  hundred  Frenchmen  forty  hot  shots  ; 

>:i   li    :•  !■  .iii:irds,     threescore    br.lggarts ; 
I'liirhmen,    fourscore    drunkards; 
I  I  .     ,  'ii;ien,  fourscore  and  ten  mad- 
'  ,   I  In  ii'iird  Welchmeu — 


t.  Act  i 


At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand, 
To  draw  the  rose,  and  every  rose  she  drew, 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brushed  away  the  dew. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcile. 

We  had  been  travelling,  all  the  morning,  among  mountains 
perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  herbage ;  and  now  found 
ourselves  suddenly  among  craggs  and  rocks,  and  precipices, 
as  wild,  and  hideous,  as  any  we  had  seen. 

Gilpin.  Tour  io  the  Lakes. 

Bred  up  a  Jew,  under  a  religion  extremely  technical,  in 
an  age  and  amongst  a  people  more  tenacious  of  the  cere- 
monies than  of  any  other  part  of  that  religion,  he  delivered 
an  institution,  containing  less  of  ritual,  and  that  more  simple, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  religion  which  ever  prevailed 
amongst  mankind.— Paiey.  Ev.  of  Christianity.,  pt.  ii.  c  2. 


A'MORETTE. 

A'morist. 

A'morous. 

A'mouoi'sly. 

A'morousness. 

Amo'ur. 


Fr.  AjnoureiLT,  Amourette  ; 
It.  Amoroso,  Amoretto ;  Sp. 
Amoroso.  Amare,  to  love; 
Amor,  love  ;  Amorette,  parvi 
Amores,  little  loves,  (says 
Skinner.)  An  amorous  wo- 
man, (Tyrwhitt.)'  Also  applied  to  Xoi'e-tokens. 
See  Amatory. 

Amorous  is  loving,  fond;    easily  inspired  with 
the  passion  of  love ;  relating  to  the  passion  of  love. 
Amour,   now  applied  to  the  gallantries  or  in- 
trigues of  love,   is  commonly  used  by  the  old 
Scotch  poets  for  love,  amor. 

For  also  well  well  lone  be  sette 

Under  ragges  as  riche  rotchette 

And  eke  as  well  by  amorettes 

In  mourning  black,  as  bright  burnettes. 


:  in  his  louing  vertuous 
It  he  loue  more  in  mood 
m  for  hem  selfe,  than  for  her  good, 


So  that  yc  use,  as  skill  is  and  reson. 
The  lustes  of  your  wif  attemprely, 
And  that  ye  plese  hire  nat  to  aynorovsly  ; 
And  that  ye  kepe  you  eke  from  other  sinne. 

Id.  The  Marchanles  Tale, 


A  MO 

Of  .-irmes  he  was  desyrous, 

Chiualrous,  and  amorous^ 

And  for  the  fame  of  worldes  speehe 

Strange  auentures  wolde  he  seche. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Plato  (by  your  leaue),  in  twenty  of  his  youthful  yeres,  was 
no  lesse  addicted  to  delight  in  amorous  verse,  tlien  he  was 
after  in  his  age  paineful  to  write  good  precepts  of  moral 
Philosophie.— Gascoj^ne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

Mel.  And  will  she  not  return  ?  then  may  the  sun 
Stable  his  horses  ever,  and  no  day 
Gild  the  black  air  with  light !     If  in  mine  eye 
She  be  not  placed,  what  object  can  delight  it  >. 

Tas.  Excellent  amorist !    Here's  to  thee,  melancholy. 
Nabhes.  Microcosmii^,  Act  iii. 


Alex.  It  will  handsomely  become  you  to  restore  the  box 
to  that  gentleman,  and  the  magnitude  of  your  desires,  upon 
this  dainty,  that  is  so  amorously  taken  with  your  ditties. 

Rowley.  Match  at  Midnight,  Act  V. 

Like  mortal  man,  great  Jove  (grown  fond  of  change) 
Of  old  was  wont  this  nether  world  to  range. 
To  seek  amours:  the  vice  the  monarcli  lov'd, 
Soon  through  the  wide  ethereal  court  improv'd. 

Gay.  Trivia,b.n. 

I  can  readily  believe  that  Lindamor  has  wit  and  amorous- 
ness enough  to  make  him  And  it  more  easie  to  defend  fair 
ladies,  than  to  defend  himself  against  them. 

Boyle.  Occas.  Reflections,  s.  v.  ref.  6. 

When  amorets  no  more  can  shine, 
And  Stella  owns  she's  not  divine  : 
Then  sense  and  merit  shall  supply 
The  blushing  cheek,  the  sparkling  eye. 

Dr.  J.  Warton.  Sappho's  Advice. 

Chauntress  of  night,  whose  amorous  song 

(First  heard  the  tufted  groves  among) 

Warms  wanton  Mabba  to  begin 

Her  revels  on  the  circled  green. — Id.  Ode  to  theNiyktingale. 

AMO'RILY,  i.  e.  merrily. 

The  second  lesson  Robin  Redbrest  sang 
Haile  to  the  God  and  goddess  of  our  lay 
And  to  the  lectorn  amorily  he  sprong 
Haile  (qd.  eke)  O  fresh  season  of  May. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

AMO'RT.  7       Fr.  Amortlr ;      Sp.  Amorlecer, 

Amo'rtise.  )frora  Lat.  Mors,  death. 

Amort  is  applied  to  those  whose  perceptions 
are  deadened ;  lifeless,  spiritless,  inanimate. 

To  destroy  the  use  of,  to  malio  dead,  to  render 
fruitless. 

But  for  as  moche  as  the  good  werkes  that  men  don  while 
they  ben  in  good  lif,  ben  all  amortised  by  sinne  folowing, 
and  eke  sith  all  t  he  good  werkes  that  men  don  while  they 
ben  in  dedly  sinne,  ben  utterly  ded,  as  for  to  have  the  lif 
perdurchle.— C/muccr.    The  Persones  Tale. 

For  vulgar  and  received  opinions,  nothing  is  more  usual, 
or  more  usually  complained  of,  than  that  it  is  imposed  for 
arrogancy  and  presumption,  for  men  to  authorize  them- 
selves against  antiquity  and  authors,  towards  whom  envy 
is  ceased,  and  reverence  by  time  anioriiscd. 

Bacon.  Filum  Lahyrinllii. 

I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his  life  so 
well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to  amortize  his 
tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will  decay. 

Id.  To  theMarq.  of  Buckingham,  Let.  205. 

Din.  I  know  you  are  high  and  jovial. 
Nov.  Jovial!  doctor; 
No,  I  am  all  amort,  as  if  I  had  lain 
Three  days  in  my  grave  already. 

Massinger.  Par.  of  Loir,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
T.  Small-sh.  Where's  your  spirit,  sister  ' 
W.  Small-sh.  What,  all  a.7tor/ .'  whafs  tlie  matter'  do 

you  hear! 
Bout.  Wliafs  the  reason  of  this  melancholy? 
Throate.  By  heaven  I  know  not ! 

Barry.   Ram-.illey,  Act  ii. 

A.MO'RWE.  )      On  morrow;   on  the  morrow. 
Amo'rnings.   )  On   mornings;     on    or    in   the 
mornings.     See  Morn  and  Morrow. 
Tlio  the  kynge's  men  nuste  amorwe,  wer  he  v  as  hi  come, 
Heo  ferde  as  wodemen,  and  wende  he  were  ynome. 

S.  Gloucester,  p.  159. 
And  a7norme  it  was  don  that  the  pryncis  of  hem  and  the 
slUere  men  and  scribis  waren  gaderid  in  ierusalim. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  4. 
And  it  chaunsed  on  the  morowe,  that  their  rulers  and 
scribes  gathered  at  Jerusalem.  Bible,  1539.  lb. 

A-morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  spring, 
Up  rose  our  hoste,  and  was  our  aUer  cok, 
And  gaderd  us  togeder  in  a  flok. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v.  82  f. 
VOL.  I. 


A  \t.  Amovere,  Amovihile ;  Sp. 
>Amover;  Lat.  Amovere,  {a-mo- 
J  vere, )  to  move  from.  It  is  used  by 


A  M  P 

Clot.  I  would  this  musicko  would  come  :  I  am  aduised  to 
glue  her  musicke  a  mornings,  they  say  it  will  penetrate. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii. 

Gent.  On  with  it  Jacques,  thou  and  I 
Will  live  so  finely  in  the  countrey,  Jacques, 
And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A  mornings,  and  then  bring  home  riding-rods, 
And  walking  staves.— Beaum.Sr Fleteh.  Noble  Gent.  Actii. 

AMO'VE,  V.  ■ 

Amo'val. 

Amo'tion 
Fabyan  and  others  for  the  unoorapounded,  ; 
We  now  more  commonly  use,  to  remove. 

Whan  she  had  herd  all  this,  she  not  ameved 

Neyther  in  word,  in  chere,  ne  countenance, 

(For  as  it  semud,  she  was  not  agreved) 

She  sayde.  Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8374. 

Wlian  Theoderic  he  was  warned  of  the  conspiracy  of 
thyse  .iiii.  kynges,  that  entendyd  to  warre  ioyiitly  vpon 
hym,  he  was  therewith  greatlye  arnoued,  &  prouyded  for  his 
defence  I  his  best  maner. — Fabyan,  c.  125. 

The  amnval  of  these  insufferable  nuisances  would  infi- 
nitely clarify  the  air. — Evelyn,  2.  4.  15. 

Therewith  amoved  from  his  sober  mood, 
"  And  lives  he  yet,"  said  he,  "  that  wrought  this  act? 


The  king  of  Connaught,  and  his  Irish,  had  inuaded  the 
king's  people,  with  a  purpose  and  hope,  vtterly  to  expell 
and  amoue  oiu-  nation  from  among  them. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  an.  1230. 

The  rights  of  personal  property  in  possession  are  liable  to 
two  species  of  injuries :  the  amotion,  or  deprivation  of  that 
possession ;  and  the  abuse  or  damage  of  the  chattels,  while 
the  possession  continues  in  the  legal  owner. 

Blacksione.   Conunentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

AMO'UNT,  V.  \      Fr.  Amont;    It.  Ammnntare, 
Aho'unt,  H.       )  Montare;  S]).  Amontar.    From 
Ad-montem  (Menage),  to  a  mount.    See  Mount. 
To  go  or  come  up;  to  rise,  to  ascend: — 
To  come  to,  in  the  whole  or  total. 

&  ilk  knyght  bare  on  his  arme,  be  redy  acounte. 
Also  mykelle  brent  gold,  as  sextene  vnce  amounte, 

R.  Brunne.  n.  54. 


Al  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
Ne  cannot  climben  over  so  high  a  stile. 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comun  entent. 
Thus  ranch  amounteth  all  that  ever  he  ment. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  1 

I  not  what  ye  fortune  acoumpte. 

But  what  thinge  Danger  male  amounte 

I  wot  wel :  for  I  haue  assaied. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b. 


eluded  legs. 


.  while,  amounted  forth,  and  ' 


So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  streight. 
Wiiich  when  the  carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight ; 
He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest. 
And  with  it  hung  himselfe,  uubid,  unblest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  vnto  a  hundred  markes, 
Therefore  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  die. 

Shakespeare.   Com.  of  Errors,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  thought,  I'll  swear,  I  could  have  lov'd  no  more 

Than  I  had  done  before  ; 

But  you  as  easily  might  account. 
Till  to  the  top  of  numbers  you  amount 

As  cast  up  my  love's  score.  Cowley.  Increase. 

I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  that  what  is  paid  of  all  kinds  to 
public  uses  of  the  states-general,  the  province,  and  the  city, 
in  Amsterdam,  amounts  to  above  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year. — Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces. 

We  shall  not  much  repine  at  a  loss,  of  which  we  cannot 
estimate  the  value,  but  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to 
tell  the  least  amount,  we  know  with  sufficient  certainty  the 
greatest,  and  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  is  not  much  to 
be  regretted.— iJom6/er,  No.  17. 

AMPHI'BIOUS.  Fr.  AmpJdbie ;  It.  Anfhio; 
Sp.  Amp/iiliio,  from  the  Gr.  A^ipi,  about,  on  each 
side,  and  /3ios,  life.  Afupi,  from  its  application  to 
that  whicli  is  unfixed,  undefined  in  space  or  time, 
is  further  applied   to   that   which   is   uncertain, 


Ampiii'boly. 
Amphi'bolous. 


GY.  A       Fr. 

L.       [Anfih 
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doubtful  :_to  animals,  whoso  peculiar  clement  of 
life  is  doubtful;  abiding  at  one  time  on  land, 
and  at  another  in  water :  to  that  which  is  of  a 
mixed  or  doubtful  nature. 

A  part  provided  them  [frogs]  a  while  to  swim  and  move 
in  the  water,  that  is,  until  such  time  as  natm-e  t 
whereby  they  might  be  provided  not  onely  to 
water,  but  move  upon  the  land  ;  according  to  the  amphibious 
and  mixt  intention  of  nature,  that  is,  to  live  in  both. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 
Would  you  preserve  a  ntmierous  flnny  race  ; 
Let  your  fierce  dogs  the  ravenous  otter  chase, 
(Th'  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores. 
Darts  through  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores.) 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  c.  1. 
No  lands  are  ancient  demesne,  but  lands  holden  in  socage  : 
that  is,  not  in  free  and  common  socage,  but  in  this  amphi- 
bious subordinate  class  cf  villein  socage. 

Blaekstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

ArdPHIBG'LOGY.A       Fr.  Amphibologie ;   It. 

Amphieolo'gical.        [  Anfihologia ;  S\>.  Amphi- 

;      Lat.    Amplii- 

AfupifioKoi  Ao70i: 

from  aij.tpt,  about,  each  way  ;  /SaWeiv,  to  cast ;  and 

An7oy,  speech. 

Speech   that  may  bear   each  way ;    that   has 
opposite   tendency ;    and,   therefore,   ambiguous, 
doubtful. 
He  hath  nat  wel  the  goddes  vnderstonde 
For  goddes  speke  in  amphibologies 
And  for  o  sothe,  they  tellen  twentie  lies. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  S;  Cress,  b.  iv. 
Of  the  Verb-ill  [fiUacies  ]  and  such  as  conclude  from  mis- 
takes ot  the  word    althou.,h  theie  be  no  less  than  six,  yet 

vh  I     rctencd    that  is  the  fallacy  of  equi- 

■^  t  I  oie    which  conclude  from  the  ambi 

g  I   or  the  ambiguous  syntaxis  of  many 

111  ;  ulgai  Errours,  b  l  c.  4. 

lui    \  I    11  L    L  jts  came  out  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish 

weie  call  1  Sc  ts  it  is  no  reason  to  c  dl  a  .Scot  borne  in 
Ireland  by  the  name  of  a  Scot  borne  in  Scotland,  as  some 
writers  doo  vndei  the  amphibologicall  name  of  Scot 

Holinshed   Chron    Scotland  Catalogue  of  Wriiers, 

And  this  rule  is  of  great  use  in  all  doubtful  and  amphibo- 
logical expressions. — Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  G. 

The  danger  of  the  punishment,  if  no  less  than  capital, 
may,  say  they,  give  just  ground  to  the  accused  party,  either 
to  conceal  the  truth,  or  to  answer  ivith  such  amphibolies  and 
equivocations  as  may  serve  to  his  own  preservation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2.  c.  S. 

Never  was  there  such  an  amphibolous  quarrel,  both  par- 
ties declaring  themselves  for  the  king,  and  making  use  of 
his  name  in  aU  their  remonstrances  to  justify  their  actions. 
Howell.  (Dr.  Johnson's  Diet.) 

AMPHITHE'ATRE.  }      Fr.  Amphitheatre;  It. 

Amphithea'trical.       )  Anfiteatro ;  8p.  Amphi- 

teatro ,     Lat.   Amphithealrum ;    Gr.    AficpiBfaTpoy, 

from  a/xcpi,  about,  around,  and  eeairBai,  to  see,  to 

look.     See  the  quotation  from  Kennett. 

The  amphitheatre  begun  by  Vespasian,  but  finished  and 

dedicated  by  Titus,  was  one  of  the  most  famous,  the  height 

whereof  was  such,  that  the  eye  of  man  could  hardly  reach  it. 

Hakewell.  Apologie,  p. ?'0i. 

The  form  was  circular ;  and  all  without 

A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 

Within,  an  amphitheatre  appear'd  ; 

Rais'd  in  degrees,  to  sL^ty  paces  rear'd  ; 

That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree. 

Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 

Dryden.  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

That  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were  two  ditferent  sorts 
of  edifices,  was  never  questioned,  the  former  being  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  semicircle,  the  other  generally  oval,  so  as  to 
make  the  same  figure  as  if  two  theatres  should  be  joined 
together. — Kennett.  Antiquities  of  Rome,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

The  inhuman  sports  exhibited  at  Rome,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  an  elTect  of  the  people's  contempt  for  slaves, 
and  was  also  a  great  cause  of  the  general  inhumanity  of 
their  princes  and  rulers.  Wlio  can  read  the  accounts  of  the 
amphitheatrical  entertainments  without  horror  ?  Or  who  is 
surprised,  that  the  emperors  should  treat  that  peoiile  in  the 
same  way  the  people  treated  their  inferiors  ? 

Hume,  pt.  ii.  Essay  II.  Note. 

Fr.    Ample;     It.   Ampio ; 

Sp.  Amplio ;    Lat.  Amplvs ; 

•winch  Vossius  is  inclined  to 

derive   from   the    Gr.    Ava- 

y  irAfois,  Attice :   filled  up. 

Full,  large,  wide,  in  quan- 
tity or  extent ;  spread,  or 
diffused  in  a  great  degree  } 
extended,  expanded, 

X 


A'MPLE. 

A'mpleness. 
A'mpi.iate. 
Amplia'tion. 

A'MPLITCDE. 

A'mplv. 
A'mplify, 
-■Vmplifica'tii 
A'mplifier. 


AMP 

From  the  Tentes  to  the  parke  sate  of  Crenevrych  -were  all 
bUBshes  and  fyrres  cutte  downe,  and  a  large  and  ample 
xraye  made  for  the  shew  of  all  pcrsones. 

Hall.   Henry  Fill.  an.  31. 

He  [Daniel]  e:tprcsbeth  the  frtite  of  yt  kj-ngs  repentance, 
that  Is  to  wete,  God  to  geue  miche  more  ample  giftis  to  the 
repentat  then  he  toke  from  them,  as  ye  see  him  to  haue 
done  to  Job. — Jotj.  Exposkion  of  Daniel,  c.  4, 

Neither  shoulde  we  haue  any  more  wherewith  to  vexe 
them  with  confessions,  cases  reserued,  restricted  or  am- 
pliated  for  our  gura&.—Fox.  Actcs  cj  Man.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  1 1 73. 

To  convert  znd  employ  all  j-our  suit,  to  that  thing  which 
may  be  to  the  most  convalidation  and  surety  of  the  process, 
and  things  to  be  done  here,  as  well  by  attaining  as  ample, 
large,  and  sufficient  words,  clauses  and  sentences  as  ye  can 
get,  for  ampliation  of  the  new  commission. 

Burnet.  Reform.  Records^  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  23. 

And  lyke  as  ye  would  employe  all  possible  industri'?.  and 

diligece  to  mainteine  and  ampliate  the  externall  possessions 

of  your  empier,  euen  so  to  augmente  the  vertues  of  the 

mynde,  beeyug  the  more  precious  possession  of  the  twain. 

Udal.  Preface  unto  the  Ki/ni/es  Maicstce. 

The  same  lord  well  prosper  your  endeuors  in  that  behalfe, 

to  the  ende  that  the  most  noble  empier,  wliiche  ye  haue 

hitherto  had  without  bloudshed  of  man,  ye  maye  semblably 

as  well  enlarge  and  amplifti  as  also  defende  and  mayntaine. 

Id.  lb. 

After  the  myndes  of  Uirgil,  Guide,  and  such  other  fabu- 
louse  Poetes,  these  .ii.  cruell  captaynes  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, receyued  their  first  nurryshment  of  a  she  wolffe  whom 
they  sucked,  in  sygnyfycacyon  of  the  wonderfuU  tyranny 
whych  shuld  folowe  in  y'  great  cytie  Rome,  wherof  they 
were  the  lyntamply/i/ers.—Bale.  Eng.  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  Pref. 

By  sutche  amplifications,  and  outrage  in  speache,  it  would 
appeare,  Christe  were  Peters  vicare :  and  not  Peter  Vicare 
vnto  Chliit.— Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  104. 

Al  be  it  these  my  bare  and  sclender  comentaries  be  not 
able  to  satisfie  the  amplitude  of  ye  mater. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel.  Tke  PistleDedicatorye. 

And  underneath  his  feet  was  written  thus, 
"  Unto  the  victor  of  the  gods  this  bee  :" 
And  all  the  people  in  that  ample  hous 
Did  to  that  image  bowe  their  humble  knee, 
And  oft  committed  fowle  idolatrie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu-eene,  b.  iu.  c  1 1 . 

How  may  I 

Adore  thee.  Author  of  this  universe, 

And  all  this  good  to  man  ?  for  whose  well  being 

So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 

Thou  hast  provided  all  things.— jifii/on.  Par.  Lost,  b.  viii. 

Gods,  where  e'er  they  go, 

Bring  their  heaven  with  them,  their  great  footsteps  place 

An  everlasting  smile  upon  the  face 

Of  the  glad  earth  they  tread  on,  wliile  with  tlice 

Those  beams  that  ampliate  mortality, 

And  teach  it  to  expatiate,  and  swell 

To  majesty  and  fullness,  deign  to  dwell. 

Crashaw.  On  the  Duhe  of  York's  Birth. 


As  for  the  delights,  commodities,  mysteries,  with  other 
eoncemments  of  this  order  [of  plants],  we  are  unwilling  to 
fly  them  over,  in  the  short  deliveries  of  Virgil,  Varro,  or 
others,  and  shall  therefore  enlarge  with  additional  amplia- 
tions.—Brown.  Garden  of  Cyrus,  c.  4. 

As  for  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  whose  floor  is  higher  than 
the  roof  of  many  churches,  it  is  a  roagniiicent  structure, 
proportionable  to  the  amplitude  of  the  diocese. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Lineolne-shire. 

Now  let  us  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 

To  the  large  convex  of  yon  azure  sky  : 

Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread. 

Now  streak'd  and  glowing  with  the  moming-rcd  ; 

Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright. 

And  chusing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  was  written  by  a  Lombard  author ; 
but  much  amplified  by  our  English  translator,  as  well  as 
beautified ;  the  genius  of  our  countrj-men  being  rather  to 
improve  an  invention  than  to  invent  themselves. 

Dryden.  Pref  to  Fables. 

■Where  the  author  is  obscure,  enlighten :    where  he  is 

imperfect,  supply  his  deficiencies  :  where  he  is  too  brief  and 

concise  amplify  a  little,  and  set  his  notions  in  a  fairer  view. 

Watts.  On  tfie  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

Nay,  who  knows  but  that  there  may  be  even  of  these 
many  orders  rising  in  dignity  of  nature,  and  amplitude  of 
power,  one  above  another.— »'oWas(oH.  Peliy.  of  Kat.  s.  5. 

Always  proportion  the  amplitude  of  your  matter  and  the 
fulness  of  your  discourse  to  your  great  design,  to  the  length 
of  your  lime,  to  the  convenience,  delight,  and  profit  of  your 
hesiieis.— Watts.  Logick,  pt.iv.  c.  2. 


work  of  magnificence.— ffiTpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


AMU 

Nay,  hang  not  on  me. 

Dry,  dry  thy  tears,  they've  done  their  oifice  amply  : 
Edgar  has  pardon'd  him.  Mason.  Elfrida. 

Having  no  talents  for  amplification,  and  love,  moreover 
of  all  others,  being  a  subject  of  which  he  was  the  least  a 
master,— when  he  had  told  Mrs.  Wadraan  once  that  he  lov'd 
her,  he  let  it  alone. — Sterne.  Triitram  Shandy. 

AMPLEX.VTION.  Lat.  Amplcxari,  from 
Amplectere,  to  embrace  {am,  around,  pkctcre,  to 
hold  together. ) 

An  embrace. 

Tlie  angels  were  blight  and  glorious,  thy  appearance  was 
homely  ;  thy  habit  mcane ;  yet  when  she  heard  thy  voice, 
she  turns  her  back  upon  the  angels,  and  salutes  thee  with  a 
Rabboni,  and  falls  down  before  thee,  in  desire  of  an  humble 
amplexation  of  those  sacred  feet  which  she  now  lejoyces  to 
see  past  the  use  of  her  odors. 

Bp.  Hall.  Content.   The  Resurrection. 

A'MPUTATE.  >      Fr.   Amputer ;     It.  Ampu- 
Amputa'tion.      f  tare  ;     Sp.   Amputar ,-     Lat. 

Amputare,  {am,  and  putare,)  to  pare  round,  to  cut 

away. 

To  cut  off. 

Among  the  cruisers  in  private  frigates  from  Dunkirk,  it 
was  complained,  that  their  chirurgeons  were  too  active  in 
amputating  those  fractured  members. 

Wiseman.  Chirurgical  Treatises,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

But  they  that  truly  understand  amputation  and  their 
trade,  well  know  how  villainous  a  thing  it  is  to  glory  in 
such  a  work.— /d.  lb. 

Nor  was  this  [using  of  the  right  hand]  onely  in  use  with 
divers  nations  of  men,  hut  was  the  custom  of  whole  nations 
of  women:  as  is  deduceable  from  the  Amazons,  in  the  am- 
putation of  their  right  breasts,  whereby  they  had  the  freer 
use  of  their  bow.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.5. 

The  gospel  does  most  certainly  require  us  to  renounce 
some  things,  which  the  man  of  the  world  may  not  be  very 
willing  to  part  with.  But  to  accuse  the  gospel  of  severity 
on  this  account,  would  be  just  as  rational  and  as  equitable, 
as  to  charge  the  surgeon  with  cruelty  for  amputating  a  gan- 
greued  limb.— Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

Admitting  the  same  doctrine  of  an 
however,  observe,  that  living  men  may 
limbs  by  amputation.— Beattie.  El.  of  Moral  Sciences,  App. 

A'MULET.  Tr.Amulette;  Sp.  Amulelo;  Lat. 
Amuktum,  from  Amoliri,  Amolitus,  (from  a  and 
moles,  aheap  or  mass,)  to  heave  away,  to  drive 
away,  to  repel. 

That  which  throws  off,  expels,  repels,  wards 
off,  any  evil  or  mischance ;  and,  further,  that 
le  charm. 


If  amulets  do  work  from  their  bodies,  upon  those  parts 
whereunto  they  are  appended,  and  are  not  yet  observed  to 
abate  their  weight ;  if  they  produce  visible  and  real  effects 
by  imponderous  and  invisible  emissions,  it  may  be  unjust  to 
deny  the  possible  eificacy  of  gold  in  the  non-emission  of 
weight,  or  deperdition  of  any  ponderous  particles. 

Brou'n.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

In  that  day  will  the  Lord  take  from  them  the  ornaments, 
Of  the  feet-rings,  and  the  net-works,  and  the  crescents; 
The  pendents,  and  th»  bracelets,  and  the  thin  vails  ; 
The  tires,  and  the  fetters,  and  the  zones. 
And  the  perfume-boxes,  and  the  amulets.— Lou  Ih.  Isaiah. 

AMU'.SE,  t>.  ^       Fv.  Muser,  Atnuser ;  perhaps 

Amu'sement.  (from    the     Lat.   Musa :     and 

Amu'sive.        /  hence — 

Aml'sively.  J  To  follow  the  Muses,  to  be 
contemplative  or  thoughtful  as  one  who  follows 
the  Muses ,-  to  meditate,  dwell  upon,  to  keep  the 
mind  fixed,  or  employed  upon.      See  To  Muse. 

To  engage  contemplatively,  soothingly,  with 
slight  or  quiet  gratification ;  to  divert ;  to  lull ; 
to  play  upon,  to  delude. 

Suflrj-nge  youreselues  to  be  deceyued  throughe  the  volupte 
and  delectation  of  youre  eares,  as  they  do,  that  amuse  them- 
selfe  sonner  to  heare  the  sophistes  and  logjxyans  to  dispute, 
than  to  heaxe  speake  of  the  affaires  of  the  cytie. 

Nicolls.  Thucydides,  fol.  SO. 

One  day  he  [Alcibiades]  knocked  at  Pericles  his  doore,  and 
answer  was  made  him  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  be 
spoken  with,  for  that  he  studied  and  was  amused  how  to 
render  up  his  accounts  to  the  Athenians  of  their  money. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  345. 

Here  I  put  my  pen  into  the  ink-horn  :  and  fell  into  a 
strong  and  deep  amusement,  revolvhig  in  my  mind  with 
great  perplexity  the  amazing  change  of  our  affairs. 

F/rrlwood.  Pref.  Lay  Baptism. 


ANA 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood. 
Leader  !  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home ; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all. 
And  stumbled  many. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl. 

Reason  would  contrive  such  a  religion  as  should  afford 
both  sad  and  solemn  objects  to  amuse  and  affect  the  pensiv* 
part  of  the  soul.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1. 

■  lien  are  generally  pleased  with  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
a  government,  not  only  as  it  is  an  amusement  for  idle  people, 
but  as  it  is  a  mark  of  the  greatness,  honour,  and  riches  of 
their  country.— Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Province}, 

■  Lofty  elms  and  venerable  oaks 

Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs 

In  early  spring  his  airy  city  builds. 

And  ceaseless  caws  amusive. — Thomson.  Spring, 

ATide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  wliitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.  Id.  Summer. 

A  south-easterly  wind  succeeded,  blowing  fresh  and  mur- 
muring amusiieig  among  the  pines. 

Cliandler.  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  12. 

High  above  our  heads,  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  sat  a 
group  of  mountaineer  children,  amusing  themselves  with 
pushing  stones  from  the  top ;  and  watching,  as  they  plunged 
into  the  lake.— Gi7i)i«.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

Forbear,  my  muse.    Let  love  attune  thy  line. 
Revoke  thy  spell.     Thine  Edwin  frets  not  so. 
For  how  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine, 
\Mio  feels  from  every  change  amusement  flow  t 

Beattie.  Miiuirel, 

To  me  'tis  given,  whom  fortune  loves  to  lead 
Through  humbler  toils  to  life's  sequester'd  bowers. 

To  me  'tis  given  to  wake  th'  amusive  reed, 
And  sooth  with  song  the  solitary  hours. 

Whitehead,  Elegy  S. 

AN.     Goth.  An;  A.  S.  Arte;    D.  Een;  Ger. 
Eine,  (the  article,)  means  One.     See  Article. 
Robert  verst  Courtehese  hys  gode  suerd  adrou. 
And  srnot  anne  vp  the  helm,  &  such  a  stroke  hym  gef, 
That  the  scolle,  Sc  teth,  &  the  necke,  &  the  ssoldren  he  ti) 

clef.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  401. 

An  hey  mon  ther  was  by  fore,  that  me  clepude  Dardan. 
Of  hym  com  the  gode  Bruyt,  that  was  the  firste  man 
That  lord  was  in  Engelond,  as  y  gou  teUe  can.— /d.  p.  10. 
An  ,-iy  [esg]  bi  it  selue  for  fine  schillynges  was  bouht, 
A  pere  for  penyes  tuelue,  or  thei  had  it  nought. 

R.Brunne,  p.  175. 
for  I  knows  not 


prefix 


If  this  individual  be  unknown,  or  perceived  now  for  the 
first  time,  or  if  we  choose  to  speak  of  it  as  unknown,  we 
called  the  indefinite  article,  and  say,  here 
:  see  an  ox :  and  this  article  coincides  nearly 
in  signification  with  the  word  one. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

AN.     The  imperative  An  of  the  verb  Ana?/,  to 
grant,  (Tooke.) 

An  if,  An  if  it  were,  are  vulgar  improprieties. 
An  is  equivalent  to  If. 

Is  not   this  An  the   A.  S.   termination  of  the 
infinitive  (i.  e.  the  verb)  ;  afterwards  changed  into 
en:   e.g.  A.  S.  Luf-an;  Eng.  Lov-en  :  and  is  not 
this  en  the  termination,  adjected,  and  constituting 
the  participle  or  verb  adjective,  the  noun  adjective, 
the  plural  of  nouns ;  and  always  denoting  addi- 
tion, adjection,  adjunction  ?    And  further,  may  not 
this  An  be  the  preceding  An,  one,  applied  first  to 
the  addition  of  one,  to  one,  to  union,  adunion,  or 
adunation  ;  to  addition,  &c.  generally  ? 
"VMiereat  she  wondi'ed  much,  but  would  not  stay 
For  gold,  or  perles,  or  pretious  stones,  an  howre, 
But  them  despised  all ;  for  all  was  in  her  powre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  lii.  c.  4. 
2  Pyr.  Nay,  an  thou  dalliest,  then  I  am  thy  foe, 
And  fear  shall  force  what  friendship  cannot  win. 

B.  Jonson.  Poelasttr. 

Rhe.   I'll  sup  thee  up. 

Pel.    ■  Thou'st  straight  to  execution. 

Gril.  Fool,  fool,  fool !  catch  me  an  thou  canst. 
Phi.   Expel  him  the  house,  'tis  a  dunce. 


ANABA'PTISM. 

Anaba'ptist. 

Anaeapti'stick. 

Anabapti'stical. 

Anabapti'sticallv. 

Anaba'ptize. 

Anabapti'zing,  n. 

A.naba'i 


■d.  Lover's  Mel.  Act  iii.  sc.  S. 

Or.  kva,   again,    and 
(SaTTTif'-eij',    to    baptize. 
See  the  quotation  from 
-  Hooker. 

The  tenets  of  the  Ana- 
baptists are  matters  of 
Church  History, , 


That  schism  [the  rending  of  the  pontifical  sleeves]  -would 
he  the  sorest  schism  to  you;  that  would  be  Brownism  and 
Jnaiaplism  indeed. — Milton.  Of  Church  Govern,  h.i.  c.C. 

The  Anabaptist  re-haptizM.  becauseinhis  estimation  the 
baptisrce  of  the  churcli  is  frustrate,  for  that  we  give  it  vnto 
infants  v.iiich  haue  not  faith,  whereas,  according  vnto 
Christ's  institution,  as  they  conceive  it,  true  haptisme  should 
alwayes  presuppose  actuall  belief  in  receiuers,  and  is  other- 
wise no  baptisme.— i/ooA-sr.  Eccles.  Folitie,  b.  v.  §  02. 

The  excellent  Bucer  takes"  occasion  severely  to  reprcTe 
the  sorer  hj-pocrites  of  the  Anahaptislick  sect  in  his  time. 
Bp.  Bull.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  657. 

Away  ivith  those  dotages  of  Platonical  or  Anabaptist ical 
communities.— 5/1.  Hall.  Christ  Mijslical. 

lie  [Anthony  Palmer]  was  afterwards  an  assistant  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  county,  for  the  ejecting  of  such  whom 
the  brethren  called  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  that  is,  loyal  and  orthodo.x 
clergymen,— being  about  that  time  (1654)  anabaptislical/i/ 
inclin'd,  and  a  great  favourer  of  those  of  that  persuasion  and 
their  tenets.— (Foorf.  Athenie  Oxon. 

Though  some  call  the:'  profound  ignorancies  new  liglifs  ; 
they  were  better  anaba^tii^ed  into  the  appellation  of  Extin- 
guishers.—/niiV/oc/:.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  100. 

And  whereas  the  love  of  novelty  prevail'd  in  several  other 
instances,  as  in  controuling  the  use  and  authority  of  the 
Scripture  ;  ...  the  anabaptizing  of  infants  :  ...  he  apply'd 
his  antidotes  to  each.— PeW.  Life  of  Hammond,  §  1. 


ANA'CHORETTE. 

Ana'chorite. 

Anachore'tical. 

A'nchoret. 

A'nchorite. 

A'ncress,  or 

A'nchoress. 

A'ncre,  or 

A'nchor. 
a  recluse  ;  a  monk  who  leav 
betakes  himself  to  solitude, 


Fr.  Anaclwrete ;  It. 
Anacoreta ;  Sp.Anacho- 
refaj  Lovr  Lat.^l?iac/io- 
retiB ;  Gv.  Avux'JipvTV^! 
from  Ai'axwpeii',  to  go 
away,  to  retire. 

One  who  retires,  re- 
treats, betal;es  himself 
to  solitudes ;  a  solitary, 
his  convent  and 


In  praiers  &  in  penaunces.  putten  hem  manye 
Al  for  the  love  of  our  Lorde.  lyvend  ful  harde 
In  hope  to  have  a  gode  ende.  &  hevene  ryche  blysse 
As  ancres  &  eremites  tht  holden  hem  in  hure  cell)'s. 
JPicrs  Plouhman, 


CItau 


The  Bo 


of  the  Rose. 


Of  this  Dagobert  is  reportyd,  that  an  holy  ancre  or  here- 
myte  of  France,  beinge  in  liis  medytacions,  shulde  see  a 
company  of  feendes  which  beynge  in  the  see  shuld  have 
among  them  in  a  bote  the  soule  of  Dagobert,  and  were 
coiieyinge  it  towarde  peyne. — Fabyan,  c.  132. 

Last  of  all  he  [Will,  T.]  fiered  the  citty  of  Mewre,  and 
burnt  it  with  our  lady  church,  &  two  anchors  that  were 
inclosed  there,  who  perswaded  themselues  they  ought  not 
to  forsake  then"  house  and  caue  in  such  extremitie. 

Slotue.  Chronicles,  an.  I0S7. 

And  it  followed  (saith  Maurdine)  as  the  virgine  had 
spoken ;  which  virgin  vowed  to  line  a  religious  life,  and 
became  an  ancresse  at  Crowlaud.— W.  East  Angles. 


Call  not  these  wrinkles  graves :  if  graves  they  were. 

They  were  love's  graves  ;  or  else  he  is  nowhere. 

Yet  lies  not  love  dead  here,  but  here  doth  sit, 

■V'ow'd  to  this  trench,  like  an  anachorit. 

Donne.  The  Autumnal. 

Baptism  is  the  admission  of  us  to  the  covenant  of  faith 
and  repentance,  or  as  Mark,  the  anchoret,  called  it,  the  in- 
troduction to  repentance,  or  that  state  of  life  that  is  full  of 
labour  and  care,  and  amendment  of  our  faults. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  9.  s.  2. 

The  anchorites  in  our  dayes,  closed  up,  and  immured, 
either  withm  walls,  or  pillars,  are  often  found  to  be  long 
lived.— Bacon.  Hisl.  of  Life  and  Death. 

No  man  needs  to  flatter,  if  he  can  live  as  nature  did  in- 
tend. •  •  •  •  And  this  is  true,  not  only  in  those  severe 
and  anchoretical  and  philosophical  persons,  who  lived 
meanly  as  a  sheep,  and  without  variety  as  the  Baptist,  but 
m  the  same  proportion  it  is  also  true  in  every  man  tliat  can 
be  contented  with  that  which  is  honestly  sufficient. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

Our  Saviour  himself,  the  great  author  of  cur  faith,  and 
exemplar  of  our  piety,  did  not  ehuse  an  anchorite's  or  a 
monastique  life,  but  a  social  and  alTable  way  of  conversing 
with  moiia\s.— Boyle.  Occasional  Bejlectiotts,  s.  i.  Dis.  9. 
_  He  [George  Ripley]  turned  Carmelite  at  Saint  Botolph's, 
jn  Lincolnshire,  and  died  an  anachorite  in  that  fraternity  in 
the  year  \i2Q.—Warton.  Bist.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 


ANA 
ANA'CHRONISM.  >      Fr.  Anachronhme ;  It. 
Anachroni'stick.      )  Anacronisnio  ,-    Sp.  Ana- 
chronismo.     From  Aya,  and  xP'"'os,  time. 
Deviation  from  the  order  of  time. 

There  are  in  Scripture  of  things  that  are  seemingly  con- 
fus'd,  carrying  semblance  of  contrariety,  anachronisms, 
metachronisms,  and  the  like,  which  bring  iniiiiite  obscuritj' 
to  the  text.— /fa/e.  Golden  Bemains,  Sar.  i. 

The  dresses  and  buildings  of  the  time,  are  preserved, 
though  by  frequent  anachronisms  applied  to  the  ages  of 
Scripture ;  and  tlie  gold  and  colours  are  of  the  greatest 
brightness  and  beauty. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

Among  the  anachronistic  improprieties  which  this  poem 
contains,  the  most  conspicuous  is  tlie  fiction  of  Hector's 
sepulchre,  or  tomb. — Warton.  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

ANACREO'NTIC.  a  name  given  to  poems 
imitating  the  manner  of  Anacreon. 


A'NADEME.      Gr.  AvttS-i]fj.a,   from  avaSeiv,  to 
bind  round.     See  Diadem. 
A  garland. 

The  virgin-huntress  sworn  to  Dian's  how, 

Here  in  this  shade  her  quarries  did  bestow. 

And  for  their  nymphals,  building  amorous  bowers. 

Oft  drest  this  tree  with  anarfcms  of  flowers, — Drayton.  Owl, 

AValla  is  now  no  more.     Nor  from  the  hill 

■Will  she  more  plucke  for  thee  the  daflcdill, 

Nor  make  sweet  anadems  to  gird  thy  brow  : 

Yet  in  the  grove  she  runs  ;  a  river  now. 

Browne.  Brit.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  S. 
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ANAGO'GY.     ^      Gr.  Amyayri,  from  Avctyeiv, 
Anago'gicks.        I  i.  e.   ava  ayeiv,   to  lead,   or 
Anago'gical.        J  draw  upivards.   Applied  to — 
Anago'cically.  J       The  withdrawing,  or  ab- 
straction, the  rising  or  elevation  of  the  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  things ;  lofty,  exalted,  re- 
condite, mysterious. 

They  deuide  the  Scripture  into  foure  senses,  the  litterall, 
tropological,  allegoricall  and  anago'iicall. 

Tyndall.  Workcs,  p.  ICG. 


Three  points  being  well  examined  and  marked,  the  Pro- 

phecie  m.ay  easily  be  vnderstood  directly  to  be  ment  of  the 

Turke ;  albeit  anagogicalhj  some  part  thereof  may  also  be 

referred  not  vnproperly  unto  the  pope,  as  is  aboue'notified. 

Fox.  Actcs  .§-  Monum.  Hen.  I'll.  p.  704. 

But  fhr  all  other  passages,  which  by  some  kind  of  accom- 
modation, or  anagogji,  or  figure,  or  moral  or  spiritual  sense, 
were  capable  of  being  thus  applied  eitiier  to  Christ  or  his 
church,  I  have  not  frequently  chosen  to  be  thus  adven- 
turous.—j^ammonrf.  Prcf  to  Parap.  of  Psalms. 

The  notes  say,  that  the  Misna  Torah  was  composed  out 
of  the  cabalisticks  or  anagogichs  of  the  Jews, 

Addison.  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  24S. 

A'NAGRAM.  ^       Fr.  Anagramme ;    It. 

Anagramm.i'tical.  I  Anagramma  ;  Sp.  Ana- 
Anagramma'tically.  \  gramma;  Lat.  Axna- 
Anagr.a'mmatism.  f  gramma.  From  Ara  and 
Anagra'mmatise.  j  ypanfia,   a  letter,  from 

A.n'agr.\'mmatize.  J  ypa^uv,  to  write.  Ap- 
plied to — 

The  transposition  of  the  letters  of  words  so  as 
to  form  other  words  of  a  different  signification. 
See  the  quotation  from  Camden. 

Red.  And  see  where  Juno,  whose  gre.^t  name 
Is  Unio,  in  the  anagram, 
Displays  her  glittering  state  and  chair. 
As  she  enlightened  all  the  air ! — B.Jonson.  Mas.  of  Hymen. 

The  only  quintessence  that  hitherto  the  alehjiny  of  wit 
could  draw  out  of  names,  is  Anagrammatisme,  or  Meta- 
grammatisme,  which  is  a  dissolution  of  a  name,  truly 
written,  into  its  letters  as  its  elements,  and  a  new  con- 
nexion of  it  by  artificial  transposition,  without  addition, 
subtraction,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  different  words, 
making  some  perfect  sense  applyable  to  the  person  named. 
Camden.  Remains.  Anagramnies. 

The  whole  system  of  the  created  universe,  consisting  of 
body,  and  particular  incorporeal  substances  or  souls,  in  the 
successive  generations  and  corruptions  or  deaths,  of  men 
and  other  animals,  was,  according  to  them  [the  ancient 
atomists],  really  nothing  else  but  one  and  the  same  thing 
perpetually  anagrammatized,  or  but  like  many  different 
syllables  and  words  variously  and  successively  composed 
out  of  the  same  pre-e.xistent  elements  or  letters. 

Cudworth.  Intel.  Dystem,  p.  40. 
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AH  the  changes  that  are  in  nature,  aia  either  accidental 
transformations  and  diiferent  modifications  of  the  same 
substance,  or  else  they  are  conjunctions  and  separations, 
or  anagrammatical  transpositions  of  things  in  the  universe; 
the  substance  of  the  whole  remaining  alwaies  entirely  the 
same.— Cudwortk.  Intel.  System,  p,  37. 

Y'et  these  [conceits]  are  exceeded  by  others,  whereof  some 
have  contrived  anagrammatical  appellations  from  liaif  their 
o-vvn  and  their  wives'  names  joined  together. 

Swift.  On  Barbarous  Denominations  in  Ireland. 

[Robert  Fludd  hath]  published  [a  book],  under  the  nams 
of  Rudolji  Otreb,  that  is,  anagrammaticaliy,  Rohcrti  Find. 
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■RTien  the  anagrammatist,  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  hs 
considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken  up,  v,  hir-h  « ill  not 
shew  the  treasure  it  contains,  until  he  slinll  h;i\c  pjit-iit 
many  hoirrs  in  the  se.irch  of  it ;  for  it  is  his  busiuess  to  find 
out  one  word  that  conceals  itself  in  another,  and  to  examine 
the  letters  in  all  the  variety  of  statios  in  wliich  tliey  can 
possibly  be  ranged. — Spectator,  No.  GO. 

ANA'LOGIZE.  ^       Yv.Anahgie;  It.Analogia; 

Ana'logy.  Sp.Aiwlogia;  Lat.  Analoyia-; 

Analo'gical.         I  Gr.  AvaXuyia,  from  ava,  and 

Axalo'gically.    > Xoyas.     Latwe,  sajs  Cicero, 

Ana'logous.  I  Comparatio,  prnpcrliove  did 

Ana'logal.  j  potest. 

An-a'logously.  )  Our  application  of  these 
v.-ords  must  be  collected  from  the  examples  sub- 
joined.    See  the  quotation  from  Berkeley. 

He  calleth  still  the  Lordes  body  the  congregation  redemed 
with  Christes  body  as  he  dyd  before,  and  also  in  the  chapter 
folowyng  fetching  his  analogic  and  similitude  at  the  natural! 
body.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  473. 

First,  Albion  is  no  latin  word,  nor  hath  the  analogie,  that 
is  to  say,  the  proportion  or  similitude  of  latine,  for  who  hath 
found  this  sillable  on,  at  the  ende  of  a  latin  word? 

Grafton,  pt.  iv. 

Analogal  to  the  imperate  acts  of  the  soul  upon  the  body 
are  the  imperate  acts  of  divine  Providence  whereby  with 
greatest  wisdom  and  irresistible  power  He  doth  mediately 
or  immediately  order  some  things  out  of  tlie  tract  of  ordinary 
Providence,— /iate.  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  36. 

Now  the  Manichees  allowed  marriage  to  their  auditors, 
that  is,  analogically,  their  laity,  forbad  it  to  their  electe, 
that  is,  their  clergy.— Hall.  Hon.  of  the  Married  Clergy,  s.  4. 

Quadrupeds  oviparous,  as  frogs,  lizards,  crocodiles,  have 
their  joynts  and  motive  flexures  more  analogously  fssr^ei 
unto  ours. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Every  one  knows  that  analogy  is  a  Greek  word,  used  by 
mathematicians  to  signify  a  similitude  of  proportions.  For 
instance,  when  we  observe  that  two  is  to  six,  as  three  is  to 
nine,  this  similitude  or  equality  of  proportion  is  termed 
analogy.— Bp.  Berkeley.  Minute  Philo.  Dis.  4.  §  21. 

The  schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  analogy  between  intellect 
and  sight ;  forasmuch  as,  intellect  is  to  "the  mind,  what  sight 
is  to  the  body.  And  that  he  who  governs  the  state  is  ana- 
logous to  him  who  steers  a  ship.  Hence  a  prince  is  analC' 
gicullii  stiled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot  is  to  the 
vessel,- W.  lb. 

It  is  not  impossible,  but  extremely  probable,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  analogy  of  nature,  that  our  planets  and 
their  satellites  should  be  the  more  tolerable  jails,  prisons, 
and  dungeons,  of  the  several  orders  and  degrees  of  lapsed, 
probationaiy,  sentient,  and  intelligent  beings. 

Cheyne.  On  Regimen.  Xatural  Analogy,  §8. 

Systems  of  material  bodies,  diversly  figured  and  situated, 
if  separately  considered,  represent  the  object  of  the  desire, 
which  is  analogized  by  attraction  or  gravitation, — Id. 

^ye  have  words  which  are  proper,  and  not  analogical,  to 
express  the  various  ways  in  which  we  perceive  external 
objects  by  the  senses ;  such  as  feeling,  sight,  taste  :  but  we 
are  often  obliged  to  use  these  words  analogically,  to  ex- 
press other  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  of  a  very  different 
nature. — Reid.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  7 

The  unction  of  our  Lord  was  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  him  at  his  baptism.  This  was  analogous  to  the 
ceremony  of  anointing.— Borj/sy,  vol,  i.  Ser.  10. 


A'l\ALYZE,  V. 
An'.'i'lysis. 
A'nalyst. 
Analv'tical.  ' 
Axaly'tically. 

AnALY'tiCK,  7(. 

Analy'tick,  adj. 
A'nalyzer. 


Fr.  A.nahise ;  It.  Analkii 
Sp.  Analt/sis ;  Gr.  AnaXvais, 
Acct,  and  Ai/riv,  to  loosen. 

To  separate  or  dissolve  a 
mixed  whole  into  its  com- 
ponent parts. 


Tvhat  the  sun  compoundeth,  fire  analyseth,  not  trans- 
muteth.— .Broit'H.  Ilydriotaphia,  c.  3. 

Hor.  His  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss, 
Tliat  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Nor  any  long  or  far-fetch'd  circumstance 
Wrap'd  in  the  curious  generalties  of  arts ; 
But  a  direct  and  anahjiic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  arts. 

B.  Jor.son.  Poetaster,  Act  HI, 
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I  cannot  edify  how,  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion,  tliat 
man's  virtue  calculates,  what  liis  elements  are,  nor  what 
his  cnalyticks — Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

That  which  I  do  in  that  chapter  may  analylicallii\>e 
divided  into  two  parts;  1.  the  grounds  upon  wliich  I  con- 
ceive the  apostles  thus  modell'd  the  church  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  proofs  or  testimonies  by  which  I  manifest  they  did  so. 
Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

I  need  no  better  analyser  than  yourself;  save  that  you 
do  not  only  resolve  my  parts,  but  add  more. 

Bp.  Hall.  Against  Brownisls,  §  51. 

As  Hellus,  late  dictator  of  the  feast, 
The  nose  of  haut-gout  and  the  tip  of  taste, 
Critiqu'd  your  wine,  and  analyz'd  your  meat. 
Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign'd  at  home  to  eat. 

Fope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  2. 

The  one  sort  of  method  to  discover  truth  is  called  analy- 
sis, or  the  metliod  of  unfolding ;  and  which  may  be  also 
called  the  method  of  invention. 

Ozell.  Fort  Royal  Logich,  pt.  iv.  c.  2. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  and  insist,  that  I  consider  the  geo- 
metrical analyst  as  a  logician,  i.  e.  so  far  forth  as  he  rea- 
sons and  argues. — Berkeley.  The  Analyst,  §  20. 

Modern  mathematicians  scruple  not  to  say.  that  by  the 
help  of  these  new  analytics,  they  can  penetrate  into  inlinity 
itself;  that  they  can  even  extend  their  views  beyond 
infinity.— /(/.  lb.  §  8. 

If  this  were  aiialytically  and  carefully  done,  I  little  doubt, 
but  that  men's  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
diseases,  and  the  ways  of  curing  them,  would  be  less  circum- 
scribed, and  more  effectual  than  now  it  is  wont  to  be. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.lSj. 

By  high-colouring  is  not  meant  a  string  of  rapturous 
epithets,  but  an  attempt  to  analize  the  views  of  nature— to 
open  their  several  parts,  in  order  to  shew  the  effect  of  a 
whole.— Gi7i)i«.  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  Pref. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we  examine  the  scenes'  them- 
selves, to  take  a  sort  of  analytical  \iew  of  the  laaterials, 
which  compose  them— mountains— lakes— broken  grounds 
—wood— rocks— cascades— vaUies— and  rivers. — Id.  lb. 

A'NARCHY,  n.  ^  Fr.  Anarchie;  It.  Anar- 
Ana'rchic.\l.  I  chia;  Sp.  Anarchia ;  Gr. 
An.^'rchick.  I  Ayapxta,    a,    without,     and 

A'nahchism.  I  apxTi  (principium  et  fons,) 

A'napxiust.  I  beginning,  source. 

A'.NARCH.  J     Without  beginning,  source ; 

and  therefore  without  foundation,  authority,  rule, 

order,  government. 

They  which  find  themselves  grieved  under  a  democracy, 
call  it  anarchy,  which  signiiies  want  of  government. 

Hobbes.  Leviathan,  pt.  ii.  c.  19. 

I  do  look  upon  this  bill  as  upon  the  gaping  period  of  all 

good  order;  it  will  prove  the  mother  of  absolute  anarchism. 

Sir  E.  Deriny.  Speeches,  p.  153. 

Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge ! 
Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  anarch  old, 
"With  flattering  speech  and  visage  incompos'd. 
Answered.  Milton.  Faradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

There  is  no  pretence  at  all  to  suspect,  that  the  Egj-ptians 
were  universally  atheists  and  anarchists,  such  as  supposed 
no  living  understanding  deity,  but  resolved  all  into  sense- 
less matter  as  the  first  and  highest  principle. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
But  is  not  freedom — at  least  is  not  ours 
Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  pow'rs, 
Grow  freakish,  and  o'erleaping  ev'r>-  mound, 
Spread  anarchy  and  terrour  aU  around  i 

Cuwper.  Table  Talk. 

To  hear  some  men  speak  of  the  late  monarchy  of  France, 

you  would  imagine  they  were  talking  of  Persia  bleeding 

under  the  sword  of  Kouli  Khan,  or  at  least  describing  the 

barbarous  anarchic  despotism  of  Turkey. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


As  m  the  most  absolute  governments,  there  is  a  regular 
progression  of  slavery  downwards,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom;  •  •  «  so  in  the  most  dissolute  and  anarchical 
states,  there  is  as  regular  an  ascent  of  what  is  called  rank  or 
condition,  which  is  always  laying  hold  of  the  head  of  him, 
who  is  advanced  but  one  step  higher  on  the  ladder. 

Fielding.  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

ANA'THE.AIA,  n.      -\     Gr.  KvaBv^a,  and  kva- 
Ana'thematism.  j  Sena,  from  hva,   (q.  d.) 

Ana'thematize.  >  ai-ttj,  up,  upwards  ;   and 

An-a'thematizer.  I  Ti9e(r0ai,toput,orplacc. 

Ana'the.matization.  )  yinathema  was  any 
thing  placed  up,  hung  up,  suspended :  then  any 
thing  so  placed,  as  an  ornament;  or  dedicated, 

devoted,  consecrated;  and,  consequentially 

Any  person  or  thing  consecrated,  execrated, 
accursed.     See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
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But,  above  all,  if  he  have  St.  Paul's  perfection,  that  he 
would  msli  to  be  an  anathema  from  Christ,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  brethren,  it  shewes  much  of  a  divine  nature,  and 
a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himselfe. 

Bacon.  Essay  on  Goodness. 

Cardinal  Perron  perceiving  much  detriment  likely  to  com( 

to  their  doctrine  by  these  apologies  of  the  primitive  Chris 

tians  upon  the  11.  aiialhemutism  of  S.  Cyril,  says,  that  they 

deny  anthropophagj-,  but  did  not  deny  theanthropophagy. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  the  Real  Fres.  s.  12. 

The  princes  are  to  tell  what  religions  are  to  be  permitted 
and  what  not :  and  we  find  a  law  of  Justinian  forbidding 
anathematisms  to  be  pronounced  against  the  Jewish  Hel- 
lenists.—/rf.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


How  many  famous  churches  have  been  most  unjustly 
thunderstruck  with  direful  censures  of  excommunication, 
down  to  the  pit  of  hell,  upon  pretence  of  this  crime  [heresy] 
which  have  been  less  guilty  than  their  anathemalizers .' 

Bp.  Halt.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  c.  5. 

Anathema  signifies  persons  or  things  devoted  to  de- 
struction and  extermination.  The  Jewish  nation  were  an 
anathema  destined  to  destruction.  St.  Paul,  to  express  his 
affection  to  them,  says,  he  could  wish,  to  save  them  from 
it,  to  become  an  anathema,  and  be  destroyed  himself. 

Locke.  Faraphrase.  Romans,  c.  9.  n.  3. 

In  the  fifth  general   sj-nod   pope  Vigilius  did  make  a 
constitution,  in  most  express  terms  prohibiting  the  con- 
demnation of  the  three  chapters  (as  they  are  called)  and  the 
anatliematization  of  persons  deceased  in  peace  of  the  church. 
Barrotu.  On  the  Fopc's  Supremacy. 

ANATI'FEROUS.  Lat.  ^«as,  a  duck  ;  and 
Ferre,  to  bear. 

Bearing,  bringing  or  producing  ducks. 

If  there  be  anatiferous  trees,  whose  corruption  breaks 
forth  into  bernacles,  yet  if  they  corrupt,  they  degenerate 
into  maggots,  which  produce  not  them  again. 

Brown.  Vulgar Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 


ANA'TOi^IIZE,  V.  \        Fr.    Anatomiser ;     It. 
Ana'tomv.  I  Anatomizzare ;   Sp.  ^na- 

Ana'tomist.  ytomizar ;     Gr.    Avarojir], 

."^nato'mical.  /  from    Ayo-refiyeiv,     (acre, 

Anato'mick.  I   iuid  re^urcfV,  to  cut. ) 

Anato'.mically.  J  To  cut  into  parts  or 
pieces,  to  dissect,  to  lay  open  or  expose  ;  to  search 
into  or  investigate — the  separate  parts. 

Anaiomi/  in  old  writers  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  tiling,  anatomized  or  dissected,  or  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  so  ;  of  being  stripped  of  flesh. 
A  skeleton. 

To  make  a  loner  knowne,  by  plaine  anatomie. 

You  loners  all  that  list  beware,  loe  here  behold  you  me. 

Who  though  mine  onely  lookes,  your  pittie  wel  might 


^very  guilty  breast 

Stood  fearful  of  dissection,  as  .afraid 
To  be  avatomiz'd  by  that  skilful  hand. 
And  have  each  artery,  nerve,  and  vein  of  sin, 
.By  it  laid  open  to  the  public  scorn. 

Randolph.  Muse^s  Look.  Glass,  Act  i 


O  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth, 
."Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouze  from  sleepe  that  fell  anatomy 
AVliich  cannot  hear  a  ladies  feeble  voyce. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Had  anatomy  bin  in  vse  among  the  Grecians,  mcethinks 
physitians  and  anatoviists  should  somewhere  discover  it  in 
the  works  of  Hippocrates  yet  extant,  which  I  presume  can- 
not be  showne. — Hakewitl.  Apologie,  p.  240. 

To  the  perfiting  of  the  anatomical  and  reriuing  of  the 
botanicall  art  in  this  latter  age,  may  be  added  a  new  kinde 
of  physicke  professed  by  a  new  sect  of  physitians.— 7rf.  lb. 

"While  some  aflSrmed  it  [the  dove]  had  no  gall,  intending 
onely  thereby  no  evidence  of  anger  or  fury  ;  others  have 
construed  it  anatomically,  and  denied  that  part  at  all. 

Brown    i^ulgar  E'rours,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

At  the  great  day  of  trial,  he  will  thoroughly  anatomize  us, 
and  lay  our  very  inside  perfectly  open  and  naked  to  the  view 
of  the  whole  world,  to  the  sight  of  men  and  angels. 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

The  learned,  who  with  anatomic  art 
Dissect  the  mind,  and  thinking  substance  p.art. 
And  various  powers  and  faculties  assert. 
Perhaps  by  such  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
Divide  the  things  that  are  iu  nature  join'd. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  vii. 


ANC 


The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  hideous  and 
disagreeab'ie  objects,  but  his  science  is  useful  to  the  painter 
in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  a  Helen. —  Id.  lb.  s.  1. 

The  anatomical  observations  formed  upon  one  animal 
are,  by  this  species  of  reasoning,  [analogy,]  extended  to  all 
animals.— Jfumc.  On  Hum.  Underst.  s.  9. 


A'NCESTOR.  ^        Vv.   Anccatres;    It.   Ante- 
A'ncestry.  I  cessore ,-  Sp.  Antecessor;  Lat. 

A'ncestral,  or   |  Antecessus,  past  part,  of  An- 
A'.n'cestrel.       J  tecedcrc,  (Ante,  before  ;    and 

cederc,  to  go.)  See  Antecede. 

One  wiio  goes  or  comes  before ;  in  order  of 

time  ;   in  order  of  birth  or  lineage  : — one  from 

whom  any  one  descends. 


So  wele  kept  bifom,  als  noble  gouernoure.— Jrf.  p.  166. 
'His  purpos  was  for  to  bestowe  hire  hie 
Into  soni  worthy  blood  oi  ancestrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Reee's  Tale,  v.  39S0. 
That  Lords  do  lacke,  their  auncestors  good  wil. 
That  knights  consume  their  patrimonie  still. 

Gaseoigne.  The  Steele  Glass 

The  blood  weepes  from  my  heart,  when  I  doe  shape 
(In  formes  imaginarie)  th'  vnguided  dayes, 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  looke  vpon, 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
In  thy  great  volume  of  eternitye  ; 
Begin,  O  CHo,  and  recount  from  hence 
My  glorious  Soveraines  goodly  auncestrye. 
Till  that  by  dew  degrees,  and  long  pretense. 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  unto  her  Excellence. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
"When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 
But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  secur'd  our  fame ; 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close. 
And  leave  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose. 

Dryden.  Falamon  Sf  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

History  is  the  great  looking-glass  thro'  which  we  may 
behold  with  ancestral  eyes,  not  only  the  various  actions  of 
ages  past,  and  the  odd  accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also 
discern  the  different  humours  of  men,  and  feel  the  pulse  of 
former  \m\Qs.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  II. 

Our  ancestry,  a  gallant.  Christian  race. 
Patterns  of  ev'ry  virtue,  ev'r>'  grace, 
Confess'd  a  God  ;  they  kneel'd  before  they  fought, 
And  prais'd  him  in  the  victories  he  wrought. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 


where  on  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  who  has  several  heirs, 
one  enters,  and  holds  the  others  out  of  possession. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.iii.  c.  10. 

He  soon  afterwards  solicited  the  office  of  sheriff,  from 
which  all  his  neighbours  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but 
which  he  regarded  as  a  resumption  of  ancestral  cla' 


A'N'CHOR,  V.  "\  Fr.  Ancre;  It.  Ancora;  Sp. 

A'nchor,  H.        I  Ancora;    Lat.  AncoTa ;    Gr. 

A'nchorable.     \.  AyKvpa,  which  Vossius  thinks 

A'n'chorage.       I  is  from  07KIZ,  a  crook,  or  hook. 

A'nciioked.       j  To  hook,  or  hold  fast  as  a 

hook  ;  to  keep  or  hold  fast,  fixed,  firm,  steady, 
safe,  secure. 

And  fro  the  laste  parti  of  the  schip  thei  sentcn  foure 
ancris,  and  desiriden  that  the  dai  hadde  become. 

Wielif.  Dedis  of  Jpostlis,  c.  27. 

Then  fearinge  lest  they  should  haue  fallen  on  some  rocke, 

they  caste  iiii  ancres  out  of  the  Sterne  &  wished  for  ye  day. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  that  litterall  i 
and  the  ancre  that  i 
thou  canst  neuer  erre  or  go  out  of  the  way. 

Tyndal.   Workes,  p.  166. 

You  eyes  that  woonted  were 

light  louing  lookes  to  cast, 
I  giue  commaundment  on  fair  hue 

that  see  be  ankred  fast. 

Turberville.  To  a  late  acquainted  Friend. 

.Right  so  fareth  Loue,  that  sold  in  one 

Holdeth  his  ancre,  for  right  anone 

Whan  they  in  ease  wene  best  to  line 

They  ben  with  tempest  all  toiiiiui.— Chaucer,  S.oflheJU 


ANC 

All  men  might  well  disprayse 

My  wit  and  enterprise, 

—If  I  soughte  to  saile, 

Into  the  brittle  port, 

Wiere  anicr-hold  doth  faile. 

To  such  as  do  resort.— Sam;!/.  The  Loucr  excttselh,  S/c. 

Therefore  bring  forth  the  souldiers  of  our  prize. 

For  -whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Doiraes, 

Heere  shall  they  make  their  ransome  on  the  sand. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Say  Warwicke  was  our  anchor  :  what  of  that » 
And  Mountague  o\ir  top-mast :  what  of  him  .' 
Our  slaught'red  friends,  the  tackles  :  what  of  these  ? 
Why  is  not  Oxford  here,  another  anchor  ? 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  I 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Lne  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharg'd  his  fraught, 
Ketiunes  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 
From  whence  at  first  she  w-eigh'd  her  anchorage: 
Commeth  Andronicus  bound  with  laivrel  bowes. 
To  resalute  his  country  with  his  teares. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Acti.  sc.  2. 


From  pole  to  pole  she  hears  her  acts  resound. 

And  rules  an  empire  by  no  ocean  bound ; 

Knows  her  ships  anchor'd  and  her  sails  unfurl'd 

In  other  Indies,  and  a  second  world.— Prio;-.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

Up-torn  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave 

The  pond'rous  anc/ior  rises  o'er  the  wave. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck. 

I  sent  Mr.  Hicks,  my  first-lieutenant,  before  us  in  the 
pinnace  up  to  the  city,  to  acquaint  the  governor  that  we  put 
in  there  to  procure  water  and  refreshments  :  and  to  desire 
the  assistance  of  a  pilot  to  bring  us  into  proper  anchoriny- 
ground. — Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.e.  2. 

A'NCIENT,  H.  A       Yr.   Ancien;     \t.   Antico ; 

A'ncient,  adj.         Sp.  Anteco  ,-     Lat.   Antiquus 

A'.NCiENCY.  I  or   anticvs  ,•    from  the   prep. 

A'nciently.         \-anle,  before.     Menage  has  a 

A'nctextnes.       I  different  process.  A(i<s,  a?!<((is, 

A'ncientkv.         I  antiamis,  ancien. 

A'ncientt.  J  That  which  has  been,  ex- 
isted, lived ;  in  old  times,  in  times  long  past : 
opposed  to  modern.     See  Antique. 

For  sage  iv^'sdoms  sake  and  for  the  vse  of  thynges,  and 
also  for  restrainyng  the  wantonnes  of  youth,  autoritie  should 


be  committed  i 


I  the  ( 


nil  to  Timothi, 
nd  many  a  yc€ 


The  Citie  faith,  that  ancient. 

Hath  borne,  and  euerj'  street  is  strewed  with  bodies  beaten 

downe.  Phaer.  ^Encidos,  b.  ii. 

Of  noble  actes  auncyenihj  enrolde. 

Of  famous  princis  and  lordes  of  astate. 
By  thy  report  ar  wonte  to  be  e.xtold. 
Regestringe  trewly  every  formare  date. 

Skelton.  On  the  Dolorous  Death,  ^-c. 
Honorable  audience,  all  that  here  be  present,  eyther 
brethren,  by  trade  of  our  cuntrey  religion,  eyther  els  by 
reason  of  auncienljies  and  authoritie,  fathers,  geue  eare  to 
me  in  my  defence  of  innocencye,  as  ye  haue  done  to  rayne 
accusars  paciently. — Udal.  Acles,  c.  7. 

And  thus  shall  the  .x.  kinges  .shortly  hate  ye  whore  vrith 
her  court,  &  shal  turne  her  naked  out  of  the  florishing  & 
bewtiful  rayment  wherwith  they  &  theyr  auncientries  haue 
garnished  &  annowrned  this  whore  &  her  harlots. 

Id.  Reuelacion,  c.  17. 
This  well  considered  with  the  authoritie  of  the  wryter, 
[J.  Caesar,]  both  an  excellent  Prince,  and  also  a  great  learned 
man,  and  was  himselfe  in  this  Isle,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  he  most  diligently  searched  for  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  auncicntie  \heveof.—&raJton.  Briteijn,  vol.  i. 

This  sin  of  wresting  of  Scripture  in  the  eye  of  some  of 
the  ancients,  seemed  so  ougly  ;  that  they  have  ranged  it  iu 
the  same  rank  with  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Hale.  Golden  Remains,  s.  1. 
Samuel  Ward  was  born  at  Bishop's  Middleham,  in  this 
county ;  his  father  being  a  gentleman  of  more  ancientry 
than  estate.— JifZfec.  Worthies.  Of  Durham. 

As  for  nobilitie  in  particular  persons,  it  is  a  reverend 
thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay,  or  to 
see  a  faire  timber  tree  sound  and  perfect. 

Bacon.  Essay.  On  Nobility. 

So  the  colewort  is  not  an  enemy  (though  that  were 
anciently  received)  to  the  vine  onely  ;  but  it  is  an  enemy 
to  any  other  plant.— /(i.  Natural  History,  §  480. 

The  rest  of  the  bishops  follow  him  [the  archbp.]  in  their 
due  precedency,  according  to  dignity  and  anciencies  of  their 
respective  sees.— /«ra  Ctcri,  p.  42. 

Had  ancient  times  conspir'd  to  disallow 

What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient  now  ? 

Or  what  remain'd,  so  worthy  to  be  read 

Py  learned  critics,  of  the  mightv  dead. 

Pope.  b.ii.  Ep.  of  Horace. 


AND 

Tlien  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse  tail  bare, 
I  pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair. 
And  melt  down  ancients,  like  a  heap  of  snow. 

Pope.  b.  ii.  Ep.  of  Horace. 
He  [Petavius]  insists  on  the  usage  anciently  in  practice 
among  the  Persian  kings,  of  naming  their  successors  before 
they  went  to  any  dangerous  war. 

Prideaux.  Connections,  pt.  i.  b.  v. 
If  modern  learning  be  compared  with  ancient,  a  parallel 
between  both,  which  has  hitherto  produced  only  vain  dis- 
pute, may  contribute  to. amusement,  perhaps  to  instruction. 
Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning. 

A'NCIENT, ».  Corrupted  from  ensign,  (Skin- 
ner. )  Ancient,  in  war,  Ensngne-bearer,  (Junius. ) 
La.t.  Insiiine ;  It.  Insegna,-  Fi:  Etiseigjie.  Ensign. 
It  is  applied  both  to 

The  sign  or  ensign,  and"  to  the  bearer  of  it ;  also, 
to 

The  bearer  of  the  military  {insignia)  decora- 
tions, or  distinguishing  ornaments  of  his  com- 
mander. 

Othe.  So  please  your  grace,  my  ancient, 
A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust : 
To  his  conueyance  I  assigne  my  wife. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i. 
In  the  meane  season,  they  which  were  besieged  [in  Calais] 
made  knowne  their  state  to  the  French  king  by  signes  and 
tokens,  for  at  his  first  coming,  they  within  the  towne  set  vp 
his  ancient  on  the  chiefe.'^t  tower  of  the  castle,  and  also  they 
set  our  banners  of  the  dulves  and  earles  of  France. 

Slow.  Cliron.  an.  1347. 

[Edward  the  black  prince]  commanded  his  ancient  bearer 

Sir  Walter  Woodland,  to  march  forward  toward  his  enemies. 

Id.  Id. 

A'NCILLARY.     Fr.  Ancelle;  It.  Ancella,  An- 

cilla ;   Sp.  Ancila  ,•  Lat.  AncUla,  a  maid  servant,  or 

,  handmaid.    Of  unsettled  etj-mology.    See  Vossius. 

Attending  upon,   in   subservience   to ;   aiding, 

assisting. 

O  treaiorere  of  bounty  to  mankind, 
The  whom  God  chese  to  mo.der  for  humblesse, 
From  his  ancelle  he  made  thee  maistresse 
Of  Heauen  and  Earth.  Chaucer,   A.  B.  C. 

For,  as  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  king's  courts  to 
be  ancillary  to  other  inferior  jurisdictions,  the  cause,  when 
once  brought  there,  receives  there  also  its  full  determination. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

AND.  Skinner  knows  not  whether  from  the 
Lat.  Addere  (qd. )  Add,  by  the  insertion  of  n,  as 
in  render.  Lye  supposes  it  to  be  the  Greek  en  : 
Tooke,  that  it  is  the  imperative  An-ad  of  the  verb, 
Anan-ad,  dare  congeriem.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  And  is  composed  of  An,  the 
imperative  of  An-an,  to  give  or  grant ;  and  the 
N.  Ad,  congeries,  a  heap :  thus  An-ad,  An'd, 
and ;  and  that  it  always  means — 
Add,  or  grant,  give  this  to  that,  &c. 
Is  not  this  And  the  participle  termination  Anda 
or  ende,  as  luvande  or  lovende,  afterwards  softened 
into  ing  9 

An  is  used  by  R.  Gloucester,  and  other  writers, 
exactly  as  they  use  And.     And  is  also  not  un- 
frequently  used  as  An. 
He  nome  vryth.  hym  of  Engelond  god  knygt  monyon, 
An  myd  gret  poer  &  muche  folc  thuderward  vende  anon. 
So  that  he  sone  come  bysyde  hys  fon  echon. 
An  byleuede  hym  ther  al  nygt,  &  al  hys  ost  al  so. 
An  thogte  anon  amorwe  strong  batayle  do. 

U.  Gloucesier,  p.  319. 
Thyskyng  Knout  was  tuenty  ger  kyng  of  Engelond, 
An  in  a  thousend  ger  of  grace  &  thrytty,  ych  vnderstonde, 
An  syxe  he  dcyde  at  Ssafiebiuy,  &  at  Wyncbestre  myd 

gret  prute 
At  Scyn  Swythynes  he  was  ybured,  there  as  he  lyth  gut. 

/</.  p.  324. 
Me  reweth  sore  I  am  unto  hire  teyde ; 
For  and  I  shulde  rekene  every  vice, 
Which  that  she  hath,  j'wis  I  were  to  nice. 

Chaucer.  The  Squiercs  Prologue,  v.  10,307. 
O  swete  and  wel  beloved  spouse  dere^ 
Ther  is  a  conseil,  and  ye  wol  it  here. 
Which  that  right  fayn  I  wold  unto  you  sale. 
So  that  ye  swere,  ye  wol  it  not  bewraie. 

Id.  Tlic  Second  Nonncs  Tale,  v.  15,614. 
^^■hat,  quod  the  protectour  thou  seruest  me  I  wene  w'  iffes 
&  with  andes.  I  tel  the  thei  haue  so  done,  &  that  I  will  make 
good  on  thy  body  traitour.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  54. 

Maister  Masker  goeth  as  wyliiy  to  woorke  to  take  me,  as 
a  man  myghte  send  a  child  about  with  salt  in  his  hand,  and 
bidde  him  goe  catch  a  byrde,  by  lajing  ?.  little  salte  on  her 
tayle,  and  when  the  bjTde  is  tlowen,  coumfort  hym  then  to 
goe  catche  another,  and  tell  h3Tn  he  hadde  caughte  that  and 
it  had  tarried  a  little.— W.  p.  UOS, 
£1 


ANE 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees : 
Arise  my  Knights  o'  th'  Battle,  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  an  will  fit  yoa 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Shakespeare.  Cymhelinc,  Act  v.  60.  5. 

Ben.  And  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrell  as  thou  art,  any  man 
should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life,  for  an  houre  and  a 
quarter.— /rf.  Romeo  S,-  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

And,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  serveth  instead  of  an 
admiration  :  And,  what  a  notable  sign  of  patience  was  it  in 
Job,  not  to  murmur  against  the  Lord. 

B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar. 

'  Secondly,  Sir  Launcelot, 

Sir  lowsie  Launcelot,  ye  have  suffer'd  him, 
Against  my  power  first,  then  against  my  precept. 
To  keep  that  simp'ring  sort  of  people  company, 
That  sober  men  call  civil :  mark  ye  that,  Sir  J 
Lau.  And 't  please  your  worship — • 
Seb.  It  does  not  please  my  worship. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Mons.  Thomas,  Act  il.  sc.  2. 

A'NDABATISAL  Gr.  AvZa^aTi^s;  Lat.  An- 
dabata,  Asce7i3or,  from  Ava^aiv-eiv,  to  ascend.  See 
the  quotation  from  Kennett. 

The  .indabata  or  Ai'5o/5aTo:,  fought  on  horseback,  with 
a  sort  of  helmet  that  covered  all  the  face  and  eyes ;  and 
therefore  Andabatarum  more  pugnare,  is  to  combat  bUnd- 
ioli.— Kennett.  Roman  Antiq.  pt.  ii.  b.  v. 

To  state  the  question,  that  we  might  not  fall  to  andaba- 
tism.—Shelford.  Beamed  Discourses,  (1633)  p.  121. 

A'NDIRON.  It  is  unsettled  whether  this  word 
should  be  written  Hand  or  ^wrf-ii-on,  or  coii- 
sidered  as  a  corruption  of  Brand-ivoYi.  In  A.  S. 
there  is  Brand-isen,  and  in  Dutch  Brandysen. 
(Isen  in  the  former,  and  Ysen  in  the  latter,  mean- 
ing Iron) ;  whence  Du  Cange  derives  the  Fr. 
Landier,  formerly  Andeir,  and  the  barbarous  Lat. 
Andela. 

Ana.  (Goods!)  of  what  kind.  Sir? 

Sab.  Pewter,  and  brass,  andirons,  and  kitchen  ware. 

B.  Jonson.  Alchemist 

Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  tliem)  were  two  winking  cupids 
or  silver,  each  on  one  foote  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands.— S/jafcs.  Cymb.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
If  we  place  a  needle  touched  at  the  foot  of  tongs  or  and- 
irons, it  will  obvert  or  turn  aside  its  lillie  or  north  point, 
and  confirm  its  cuspis,  or  south  extream  unto  the  andiron. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

ANDRO'GYNAL.  ¥v.  Androgine ;  Gr.  AvSpo- 
ywos ;  avrtp,  male,  and  yvvr],  female.  See  Her- 
maphrodite. 

As  we  must  acknowledge  this  androyynal  condition  in 
man,  so  can  we  not  deny  the  like  doth  happen  in  beasts. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.  c.  17. 

Examples  hereof  have  undergone  no  real  or  new  tran- 
sexion,  but  were  androgynally  born,  and  under  some  kinde 
of  hermaphrodites. — Id.  lb. 

ANDRO'TOMY.  From  the  Gr.  Ai/rpp,  a  man, 
and  TifiiV-nv,  to  cut.      See  the  quotation. 

He  that  is  but  moderately  skilled  in  Androtomy,  (as  some 
of  the  moderns  call  the  dissection  of  man's  body,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  zootomy,  as  they  name  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,)  may,  with  due  diligence  and  indus- 
tiy,  not  despicably  improve  his  anatomical  knowledge. 

Boyle    Vi'orlis,  vol.1,  p.  68. 

ANE'AR.     On  Near. 

The  cardinal  continues  to  pursue  me ;  and  to  fright  the 
clerjy  as  much  as  he  can  from  coming  anear  me. 

Bp.  Alterbury,  Let.  50. 

A'NECDOTE,  n.  \      Fr.  Anecdote;    It.  Aned- 

Anecdo'tical.  S  doto  :  from  Gr.  AcckSotoj, 
a,  not,  e/f,  from,  and  ioTos  (from  5i5ai^i,)  given. 

Not  yet  given  out,  published,  made  known, 
divulged.    Now  usually  applied  to 

Any  little  story,  or  incident  of  private  life — told 
or  narrated. 


''rior.  Hans  Carvel. 

How  was  it  conveyed  down  to  us?  By  nnccrfo/ico?  traditions, 
■whose  original  authority  is  unknown,  or  justly  suspicious. 
BolingbroJce.  Letter  to  A.  Pope. 

Antiquity  has  preserved  a  beautiful  instance  in  an  anec- 
dote of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pheres,  who,  though  he  had 
so  industriously  hardened  his  -heart  as  to  seem  to  take 
delight  in  cruelty,  insomuch  as  to  murder  many  of  his 
subjects  every  day,  without  cause  and  -without  pity;  yet,  at 


the  bare  representation  of  a  tragedy,  which  related  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Upcuba  and  Andromichc,  he  was  so  touched 
with  the  fictitious  distress  which  the  poet  had  wrougtit  up 
la  it,  tliat  he  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.— S/<.Tn«,  Ser.  5. 

If  you  have  any  thing  worth  communicntini?,  in  return, 
I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  the  trou  ,-■  <-:'  \  .r.  mj  the  in- 
telli.^ence;  not  only  as  we  are  inl  <  i  imI.  you 

know,   of  news,  but  because  in'.'  ■■   all'ord 

examples  which  may  be  of  use  in  i     ; -■  .  .■  i-v.u  con- 

duct.—i/e/moM.  Plliij/.  Letters,  b.  .,...  h...  i  .. 

ANE'LE,  Aneile,  or  Anoyl.     A.  S.    On-elan. 
To  oil,  to  rub,  or  anoint  with  oil. 
.\pplicd  by  old  theological  writers  particularly 
to  the  extreme  tmclion. 

For  no  man  may  rcccauo  the  body  of  Christ,  no  ma  may 
marrj',  no  man  may  be  oyled  or  aneilcd  as  they  call  it,  no 
man  may  reccaue  orders,  except  he  be  fyrst  shriuen. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  157. 

Last  of  all  commeth  the  anoyling  wythout  promise,  and 
therefore  without  the  spirite  and  without  prolet,  but  alto- 
gether vnfruitfuU  and  superstitious. — Id.  p.  153. 

S.  Gregory  is  also  pretended  in  objection ;  for  he  gave 
dispensation  to  the  Priests  of  Sardinia,  ut  bajilizalas  un- 
ijuarJ,  to  anneal  baptized  people. 

Bp.  Tit'jtor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  s.  33. 

Coisigniri  is  used  in  antiquity  for  any  signing  with  the 
Cross,  and  anealinr/.  Cuiisijucd  is  the  word,  and  it  was 
clearly  in  extreme  Unction,  for  that  rite  was  not  then 
ceased,  and  it  was  in  anealhtg  a  dying  body,  and  a  part  of 
reconciliation,  and  so  limited  by  the  sequent  Canon,  and  not 
to  be  fancied  of  any  other  consignation. — Id.  lb. 


ANG 

f  Tlie  eyght  of  February  [1522],  the  Lord  Dacres  Warden  of 
the  marclies,  [are-aneusl  Scotland  entred  into  Scotland, 
with  tiue  hundred  men,  by  the  kinges  commandement. 

Slow.  Chronicles,  Hen.  rill. 

ANE'W.     Of  new.     See  New. 

It  is  to  long  that  he  him  knew 

This  is  not  the  tirst  day 

For  Wicked  long  hath  custome  aie 

Yong  folkes  to  bewrie 

And  false  lesinges  on  hem  V.^.— Chaucer.  H.  of  the  Rose. 

He  that  will  enter  in  at  this  gate,  must  be  made  a  new  : 
his  head  wUl  els  be  to  great,  he  must  be  vntaught  all  that 
he  hath  learned,  to  be  made  lesse  for  to  enter  in. 

Tyndall.   Ifurkes,  p.  211. 


ANE'MONY.  Fr.  Aucmonc ;  It.  Anemone; 
Sp.  Anemone ;  Lat.  Anemone ,-  Gr.  Ave/j.ai/r}, 
from  Ai/cuos,  i.  e.  Ventits,  the  wind,  sic  diet :  quod 
venio  flante  aperiatur ;  because,  when  the  winde 
bloweth,  it  openeth,  (Minshow. ) 


The  Boy  with  whom  Love  seem'd  to  dy, 
Bleeds  iu  this  pale  Ancmamj. 

Sandijs.  Odd.  Vrania  to  the  Queen. 

"Where  the  blood  was  shed, 

A  flower  began  to  rear  its  purple  head  : 
Such  as  on  Punic  apples  is  reveal'd, 
Or  in  the  filmy  rind  but  half  conceal'd. 
Still  here  the  iate  of  lovely  forms  wc  see, 
So  sudden  fades  the  sweet  anemone. 

Eusden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  x. 


ANE'N,  prep.  \       The   Lat.    Apud  (the   Gr. 
A.vf.'nst.  I  riapa)  is  rendered  by  Wiclif, 

Ane'.-.t.  V  Anenlis.     A  tergo,  by  Phaer, 

Ane'stis.  I  Anenst  our  backs.     Anenst,  in 

.'Vnti'yntis.  J  the  Pardonere  and  Tapstere, 
secins  to  signify,  Concerning.  Anen,  and  Anet/ntes, 
in  Waundeville,  Against,  opposite  to.  A.  S.  IVean, 
nsar,  is  the  etymology  proposed  by  Skinner;  and 
A.  S.  Oiigenn,  ex  advorso,  is  preferred  by  Dr. 
Jamieson,  who,  under  Fore-anent,  cites  from  Luke 
viii.  2(3.  Foran  ongean,  o^or  against,  Galilee. 
But  an  etjTnology,  which  will  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  the  various  applica-tioii-s  of  these  words, 
is  still  to  be  sought.     Stowe  wnicsforeancust. 


\tis  God.— mclif.  Mark,  c.  10. 
Therfor  anenst  their  estatis  I  wol  in  no  maiicre 
Denie  ne  determyn. — Chaucer.  Pardonere  and  Tapstere. 
Let  no  man  rise  behind,  make  all  things  sure  anenst  oui 


And  anen  that  Vale  of  Josaphathe,  out  of  the  Cytce,  is 

the  Chirche  of  scyut  Stevene,  wlicrc  he  wa^  stoned  toDethe. 

Sir  John  Maundetille,  p.  96. 

But  I  trowe,  that  1 00000  men  of  Armes  myghte  not  passen 
tho  Dcsertes  safly,  for  tlie  gret  multytude  of  wylde  Bestes, 
and  of  grete  Dragouns,  and  of  grcte  Scrpentes,  that  there 
ben,  that  slen  and  devouren  allc  that  comen  ancynlcs  hem. 
Id.  p.  362. 
Sah.  He  shall  have  a  hcl.  that  '.^  Abel ; 
And  by  it  st.inding  one  wliose  narw  is  Dee, 
In  a  rug  gown,  there's  D,  and  Du',',  that's  drug; 
And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarlin;?  er ; 
There 's  Druggcr,  Abel  Drugget.— J?.  Jonson.  Alchemist. 
."Vnd  toteanemt  the  place  where  tho  commissaries  court  is 
kept  within  the  said  church,  [St.  Paul's]  was  ordcined  a 
ttwdlng,  like  vnto  a  mountaine,  we  steps  ou  euery  side. 

SlQu:  Chronicles.  Hen.  Vil.  an.  17. 


which  he  calls  remit 


TThen  they  [the  Jewish  copyists]  had  written  a  word,  or 
part  of  a  word,  wrongly,  and  immediately  saw  their  mistake, 
tlicy  left  tlie  mistake  uncorrected,  and  ivrote  the  word  anew 
utter  it.— Lowth.  Isaiah.  Prelim.  Dis. 


ANFR.VCTUCSE.^      Fr.  Anfractueux,  (An- 
Anfra'ctiois.  >fractuosiie,Anfractiiositg, 

Anfr.^ctuo'sity,  n.    J  Cotgrave)  ;     Lat.   A71- 

fractus,   {am,  around,  and  fractus,  past  part,   of 

Frangere,  to  break. ) 

Broken  round,  so  as  to  destroy  the  regular  arch 

or  circuit ;  turning  or  winding  about. 

It  is  true  they  are  not ;  but  then  I  say  it  is  also  ten  to  one 
but  it  will  be  so  in  any  instance  that  shall  be  made  fruitful 
with  anfractuous  and  involv'd  consequences. 

£p.  Taylor.  Mule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Some  [Unicorn's  horns]  are  plain,  as  that  in  St.  Mark's, 
in  Venice;  others  wreathed  about,  as  that  at  St.  Dyonis 
near  Paris,  with  anfractuous  spires,  and  cocleary  turnings 
about  it,  which  probably  is  the  effect  of  age,  those  wreaths 
being  but  the  wrinkles  of  most  vivacious  unicorns. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  London. 

Behind  the  drum  are  several  vaults  and  anfractuosc  cavi- 
ties in  the  ear-bone,  filled  only  with  what  naturalists  call 
the  implanted  air  ;  so  to  intend  the  least  sound  imaginable,  I 
that  the  sense  might  be  affected  with  it. 

Hay.  On  the  Creation. 

ANGARIA'TION.  Angaria,  which  Vossius  j 
and  Du  Cango  derive  from  the  Gr.  hyyapev^iv, 
from  ayyapos,  one  sent ;  compelled  to  go.  Qui- 
cunque  te  angariaverit  milliare  unum, — is  rendered 
by  Wiclif,  "  Whoever  constre}Tieth  the  a  thou- 
sand paces,"  (Mat.  v.  42. )  Modern  version,  "  Who- 
ever shall  compel  thee  to  go."  It  appears  a 
favourite  word  with  Bishop  Hall,  to  denote — 

Effort,  exertion ;  forceful  exertion. 

The  popes  continual  angariations  and  extortions,  under 
colour  also  of  the  Turkish  warres,  kept  these  men  [the 
Popes'  Merchants]  still  in  vse  here  in  England,  to  the  ex- 
treame  beggering  of  infinite  numbers. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  an.  1235. 

But  if,  in  these  earthly  angariations,  one  mile,  according 
to  our  Saviour's  counsel,  may  bring  on  another ;  yet,  in 
spiritual  evil  ways,  no  compulsion  can  prevail  upon  a 
resolved  spirit. — lip.  Hall.  Temptations  Sepellcd. 

No,  my  beloved ;  this  leading  of  Cod's  spirit  must  neither 
be  a  forced  angariation,  as  if  God  would  feoff  grace  and 
salvation  upon  us  against  our  wills ;  nor  some  sudden  pro- 
trusion to  good ;  nor  a  mere,  actual,  momentary,  transient, 
conduction.— /rf.  Ser.  40. 

A'NGEL,  w.  ^       Vr.Ange;     H.  Angelo  ;    Sp. 

A'iVGEL,  mlj.    I  Angela  ;      Lat.    Angelas  ;     Gr. 

Ange'lical.     >Ayy(Kos,  nuncius,  any  one  sent, 

Ange'eick.      I  a  messenger. 

A'licnANGEL.  )  Api^lied  p.irticularly  to  the 
messengers  of  God  : — (in  A.  S.  Gotics  arcnj-gast, 
i.  0.  God's  Errand  Ghost,)  and  sometimes  to  those 
of  the  devil.  The  adj.  to  that  which,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  good  Angels,  is — 

Exquisitely  beautiful,  or  lovely. 


Aftir  these  thingis  I  saigh  foure  aungelis  stondinge  on  the 
foure  comeris  of  the  crthe,  holdinge  foure  \vyndis  of  the 
erthe  that  thei  blewen  not  on  the  erthe,  neithir  on  the  see, 
neithir  on  ony  tiee.—Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  7. 

And  after  that,  I  sawe.  iiij.  Angels  stade  on  the.  iiij.  cor- 
ners of  the  erth  boldynge  the  foure  vryndes  of  the  erth,  y'  the 
w^ndes  shuld  not  blowe  on  y  erth,  nether  on  ye  see,  nether 
on  eny  tree.— £i6/c,  1539.  lb. 

ea 


ANG 

Creseid  was  this  ladles  name  aright 

As  to  my  dome,  in  al  Troies  cite 

Most  fairest  lady,  fer  passing  euery  wight 

So  angelike  shone  her  natife  beaute 

That  no  mortall  thing  seemed  she. — Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  L 

But  yet  it  was  a  figure 

Most  liche  to  mannisshe  creature, 

But  as  of  beautie  heuenliche 

It  was  most  to  an  auugell  liche. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  \i. 

Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intcllectuall,  the  glo- 
rious inhabitants  of  those  sacred  pallaces,  where  nothing 
but  light  and  blessed  immortalitie,  no  shadow  of  matter  for 
teares,  discontentments,  griefcs,  and  uncomfortable  pas- 
sions to  worke  vpon,  but  all  ioy,  tranquillitie  and  peace, 
euen  for  euer  and  eucr  doe  dwell. 

Hooker.  Eccles.  P'olitie,  b.  1.  }  4. 

Oh  spcake  againe  bright  angell,  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night  beuig  ore  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  lieauen 
Vnto  the  white  vpturned  wondring  eyes 
Of  mortalls  that  fall  backe  to  gaze  on  him. 

Shakespeare.  Borneo  §■  Juliet,  Act  il.  sc.  2. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built, 

Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  seat, 

Him  lord  pronounc'd  ;  and,  O  indignity  I 

Subjected  to  his  service  anycl-uiinys. 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 

Their  earthly  charge.  Milton.  Paradise  Loit,  b,  iz. 

When  thou,  attended  gloriously  from  lieaven, 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 
The  summoning  arch-angels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal :  fortliwith  from  all  winds 
The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
ShaU  hasten.  Id.  b.  ill. 

Angelical  actions  may  be  reduced  unto  these  three  general 
kinds  :  first,  most  delectable  love ;  secondly,  adoration ; 
thirdly,  imitation.— i/ooAer.  Eccles.  Politie,  b.  i.  §  4. 

Tlie  ancient  Hebrews  (as  we  karn  from  Nachmonides) 
styled  it  [the  Hesurrection-body]  the  angelical  clothing  of 
the  soul,  and  TertuUian  himself,  angelificatum  carnem, 
angelified  flesh.— Cudworth.  liilctl.  System,  p.  797. 

That  there  are  such  brings  in  tlie  regions  above  us,  as  we 
call  angels;  i.e.  certain  permanent  substances,  invisible, 
and  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  endowed  with  understand- 
ing and  power,  superior  to  that  of  human  nature,  created  by 
and  subject  to  God  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ministering  to 
divine  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
therein  especially  of  the  affairs  of  men,  is  most  certain  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  very  heathen  philosophers  con- 
fessed the  existence  of  angels,  although  they  called  them 
by  other  names,  as  demons,  genius's,  or  the  like. 

Buil,\o\.l  Ser.  11. 

There  frequent,  at  the  visionaiy  hour. 

When  musing  midnight  reitrns  or  silent  noon. 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard. — Thomson.  Sum, 

A'NGER,  V.  '\  Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from 
A'iNcER,  n.  j  the  A.  S.  .(in^p,  vexed,  troubled; 
A'ngeri.y.  V  and  this  Ange,  as  well  as  the 
A'.vGRY.  j   Gr.  A7xe"',  and  the  Lat.  Angere, 

A'NGRiLY.  J  Wachter  derives  from  the  Ger- 
man Eng,  arctus,  constrictus.  The  A.  S.  Ange, 
or  Enge,  appears  to  mean,  Angiistia,  straitness. 
Ang-brcost  is  interf  rated  by  Somner,  a  contrac- 
tion or  straitness  of  the  breast,  q.  d.  confined, 
straitened  in  the  breast.  Angaria,  in  the  Mid- 
Latin,  was  used  (Du  Cange)  for  any  vexation, 
trouble,  distress,  or  anxiety  of  mind.  So  Anger, 
in  our  old  writers,  was  applied  to — 

Any  vexation,  or  distress,  or  uneasiness  of  mind 
or  body ;  though  now  (used  of  the  mind^  com- 
monly  (but  not  always)  restricted  to — 

Those  sensations  (sc.  of  vexation,  &c.)  when 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  another,  and  accompanied 
by  a  desire  to  retaliate  or  punish  (  See  Ire,  and  the 
quotation  from  Tillotson)  ;  and  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished from  anguish  and  anxiety.  Applied  to 
the  body,  it  still  retains  the  ancient  usage.  From 
an  ancient  Hj-mn  to  the  Virgin  in  MS.  Warton 
cites  "  Heyl.  innocent  of  angerness,"  (vol.  i.  p.  315.) 

Wenne  ich  ne  m-ay  have  the  maistre,  suche  melancholie 
ich  take  that  ich  catche  the  crampe.  the  cardiacle  som  tyme. 
other  an  ague  in  suche  an  angre. — Piers  Phuhman,  p.  91. 

Now  swete  sir,  is  it  your  case 
Him  for  to  anger  cr  disease 
Alas,  what  may  it  yo-u  auaunce 
To  doen  to  him  so  great  grcuaunce. 

Chaucer.  Rem.  of  Ihl  Ron. 
She  p.-'.ied,  Daunger  great  wrong  ye  doe 
To  worch  this  man  so  much  woe 
Or  pinen  him  so  anqerly 
It  is  to  you  great  'riilanie.  Ji.  ,V>, 


ANG 

That  he,  whiche  erst  a  man  was  formeti, 

In  to  a  woman  was  forshape  : 

That  was  to  hym  an  angry  iape, 

But  for  that  he  with  anijer  wrought,  . 

His  uni/ei-  angerlidie  he  bought.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  in. 

It  is  a  great  perfeccion  not  to  be  moued  with  angrc,  but  in 
case  through  the  frailty  of  manes  nature  any  rage  of  angre 
come  in  your  mind,  remehre  (as  y  holypsalmographe  geueth 
warning)  so  to  restrayn  your  angre.  whan  it  would  barst  out, 
that  it  breake  not  out  into  scoldig,  or  iniurie,  or  malicious 
hatred. — Udal.  Ephesians,  c.  4. 

And  for  so  muche  as  ye  thvnke  vour  selues  to  bee  ivyse, 
I  will  anger  you  with  a  kvnde  of  people,  whiche  in  your 
iudgeraent  is  folyshe  and  beastlye,  thereby  to  make  you 
more  euuyous. — Ld.  Rom.  c.  10. 

For  an  angric  man  kindleth  variaunce,  and  the  vngodly 
disquyeteth  frcndes,  and  putleth  discorde  amonge  them  that 
be  at  peace.— £i«/e,  1539.  Sijroch,  c.  28. 

Anselm  told  him  [William  II.]  your  grace  may  have  me 
and  all  that  is  mine,  to  serve  your  turn  in  a  friendly  man- 
net  :  but  in  the  way  of  servitude  and  bondage  you  shall 
neither  have  me  nor  mine  :  which  words  so  angred  the  king, 
that  they  could  never  after  " 


Alsi.— Baker.  Clir 


Tliey  have  their  several  sounds  and  notes  of  expression, 
whereby  they  can  signify  their  dislike  and  anger:  but  only 
man  can  clothe  his  angrg  thoughts  with  words  of  offence  ; 
60  as  that  faculty,  which  was  given  him  for  an  advantage, 
is  depraved  to  a  fm-ther  mischief.— .B/j.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gil. 

Nay  heare  me  Hubert,  driue  these  men  away 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lambe. 
I  \vil\  not  stirre,  nor  winch,  nor  speake  a  word 
Kor  looke  upon  the  iron  angerly. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

When  having  given  express  command  that  none 
Should  press  to  him;  yet  hearing  some  that  came, 
Turns  angrily  about  his  grieved  eyes  ; 
When  lo  !  his  sweet  afflicted  queen  he  spies. 

Daniel.  Civil  IPar,  b.  il. 
It  anger'd  Turenne,  once  upon  a  day. 
To  see  a  footman  kick'd,  that  took  his  pay: 
But  when  he  heard  th'  affront  the  fellow  gave, 
Knew  one  a  man  of  honour,  one  a  knave  ; 
The  prudent  general  turn'd  it  to  a  jest, 
And  begg'd  he'd  take  the  pains  to  kick  the  rest. 

Pope.  Epil.  to  Satires. 

Angaria  a  short  fit  of  madness  and  [he]  that  is  passionate 
atHl  furious  deprives  himself  of  his  reason,  spoils  his  under- 
standing, and  helps  to  make  himself  a  fool;  whereas  he 
that  conquers  his  passions  and  keeps  them  under,  doth 
thereby  preserve  and  improve  his  understanding. 

Tillotson.   Works,  vol.  i.  Ser,  4. 

But  when  his  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
He  sheaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angrg  mane. 
And  pleased  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 
Walks  over  and  disdains  th'  inglorious  prey. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  Panther. 

Anger  is  the  strong  passion  or  emotion,  impressed  or 
excited,  by  a  sense  ot  injury  received,  or  in  contemplation  ; 
that  is,  by  the  idea  of  something  of  a  pernicious  nature  and 
tendency,  being  done  or  intended,  in  violation  of  some  sup- 
posed obligation  to  a  contrary  conduct. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

A'NGLE,  V.  ~j       D.  and  Ger.  Anghel,  Hangel; 

A'ngle,  n.        I   A.  S.  Angel;   Hamus,  an  hook, 

A'ngler.  I  (Somner.)      Wachter    prefers 

A'nghno,  n.  J   the  Ger.  Anken,  figere,  to  fix, 

to  pierce.     Skinner  inclines  to  the  verb,  To  Hang. 

And  Minshew  to  the  D.  Anghel,  or  Hanghel,  from 

Hanghen,  to  hang.     To  Atigle  then  will  mean — 

To  hang  out  (sc.)  a  bait,  allurement,  snare,  en- 
ticement ;  and,  consequentially,  to  allure,  to 
ensnare,  to  entice,  to  delude. 

13.  Jonson  writes  Enghle,  and  applies  the  noun 
to  one  who  has  been,  or  may  be  allured,  ensnared, 
enticed,  deluded.  Shakespeare  uses  Angle,  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  seemeth  he  hath  to  louers  enmite 
And  like  a  fisher,  a-  men  may  all  day  se 
Baiteth  his  angle  holco  with  some  plesaunce 


ANG 

S  Child.  I  would  speak  ■with  your  author,  where  is  he  ? 

2  Child.  Not  this  way,  I  assure  you,  sir;  we  are  not  so 
officiously  befriended  by  him,  as  to  have  his  presence  in  the 
tiring-house,  to  prompt  us  aloud,  stamp  at  the  book-holder, 
swear  for  our  properties,  curse  the  poor  fireman,  rail  the 
music  out  of  tune,  and  sweat  for  everj'  venial  trespass  we 
commit,  as  some  author  would,  if  he  had  such  fine  cnghtes 
nswe.—B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels.  Ind. 

What !  shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager  now?  an  enghle  for 
players  .'  a  gull,  a  rook,  a  shot-clog,  to  make  suppers,  and 
be  laughed  at »  Publius,  I  will  set  thee  on  the  funeral  nile 
first.— irf.  Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Cris.  I'll  presently  go  and  enghle  some  broker  for  a  poet's 
gown,  and  bespeak  a  garland  :  and  then,  jeweller,  look  to 
your  best  jewel,  i'faith.— M.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Polycrates  Samius,  that  flung  his  ring  into  the  sea,  be- 
cause he  would  participate  of  discontent  with  others,  and 
had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly  after,  by  a 
fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dis- 
positions.— .Biir/oii.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  12. 

Cre.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  than  loue. 
And  fell  so  loudly  to  a  large  confession. 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  Sr  Cres.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Give  me  mine  angle,  weele  to  th'river  there. 
My  musicke  playing  farre  off.     I  will  betray 
Tawny  fine  fishes,  my  bended  hooke  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  iawes  :  and  as  I  draw  them  vp. 
He  thiuke  them  euery  one  an  Anthony. 

Id.  Ant..fCleo.ActU.ec.5. 

Seest  thou  the  wary  angler  trayle  along 
His  feeble  line,  soon  as  some  pike  too  strong 
Hath  swallowed  the  baite  that  scornes  the  shore. 


He  that  reads  Plutarch,  shall  find,  that  angling  was  not 
contemptible  In  the  days  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  that  they,  in  the  midst  of  their  wonderful  glorj-,  used 
anglingaa  a  principal  recreation. —  Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.l. 

The  ladies,  angling  in  the  ciystal  lake. 
Feast  on  the  waters  with  the  prey  they  take  : 
And  once  victorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes. 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 

Waller.  On  St.  James's  Park. 
A  soldier  now  he  with  his  sword  appears  ; 
A  fisher  next,  his  trembling  angle  bears. 

Pope.  Vertumnns  ^-  Pomona. 


"\        Vv.Aiigle;    \t.  Angola;    Sp. 


And  I  founde,  that  a  woma  is  bytterer  the  death  :  for  she 

is  a  very  an<;/e,  her  heite  isanett,  &  her  handes  are  cheynes. 

Bible,  1539.  The  Preacher,  c.  7. 

And  this  is  the  most  heauy  fruit  of  yt  pleasure  y'  is  de- 
lectable in  outward  appearaunce,  &  promising  swete  geare, 
I  wote  not  what,  while  it  hideth  vnder  the  baite  of  pleasure, 
the  very  angling  lioke  ot  de^th.—  Udal.  James. 

Bion.  Oh  master,  master,  I  haue  watcht  so  long, 
That  I  am  dogge-wearie  ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  Angle  coming  downe  the  hill 
■Will  serue  the  turn. 

Shakespeare.  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \ct  iv.  sc.  5, 


A'NGLE, 

A'ngled.  I  Angulo ;    Lat.  Angulus,  a  cor- 

A'ngular.         I  ner ;    Gr.  AyKvAov,   AyKvAosty, 
An-gul.i'isitv.    >to  curve,  to  bend. 
A'.vGULARLY.     j       A  comer :    Geom.  the  incli- 
A'ngulated.    I  nation  or  opening  of  two  lines, 
A'noulous.     J  ha'ving  different  directions,  and 
meeting  in  a  point. 
Another  answerd,  and  said,  it  might  ■wel  he 
Naturelly  by  compositions 
01  angles,  and  of  slie  reflections; 
And  s'aide  that  in  Rome  was  swiche  on. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,544. 
Indeed  he  said,  if  I  remember  right 
That  of  the  antique  Trojan  stocke  there  grew 
Another  ])lant,  that  raught  to  wondrous  hight. 
And  far  abroad  his  mighty  braunches  threw 
Into  the  utmost  angle  of  the  world  he  knew. 

Spenser.  Paerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  C.B. 
A  master-cook  I  why,  he's  the  man  of  men, 
For  a  professor !  he  designs,  he  draws. 
Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  and  fish, 
Mounts  marrow-bones  ;  cuts  6fty-angled  custards. 

B.  Jonson.  Mas.  Ncp.  Tri. 
If  neither  the  regard  of  himself,  nor  fhi  reverence  of  his 
elders  and  friends  prevail  with  him,  to  leave  his  villous 
appetite  ;  then  as  the  time  urges,  such  engines  of  terror  Cod 
hath  given  into  the  hand  of  the  minister,  as  to  search  the 
tenderest  angles  of  the  heart. — Milton.  On  Church-Govern. 

As  for  the  figure  of  crystal,  it  is  for  the  most  part  hex- 
agonal or  six  cornered  ;  being  built  upon  a  confused  matter, 
from  whence,  as  it  were,  from  a  root,  angular  figures  arise. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
Topazes,   amethysts,   or  emeralds,   which  grow  in   the 
fissures,  are  ordinarily  crj'stallized,  or  shot  into  angulatcd 
figures  ;   whereas,  in  the  strata,  they  are  found  in  rude 
lumps,  like  yellow,  purple,  and  green  pebbles. — Woodward. 
Nor  doth  the  frog,  though  stretched  out,  cr  swimming, 
attain  the  rectitude  of  man,  or  carrj-  its  thigh  without  all 
j  angularly. — Brown.   Futgar  Errours,  b.iv.  c.  I. 

The  anti-face  to  this  is  your  lawyer's  face,  a  contracted, 
sublime,  and  intricate  face,  full  of  quirks  and  turnings,  a 
labyrinthean  face,  now  angularly,  now  every  way  aspected. 
B.  Jonson.  Cgnlhia's  Revels. 
!  If  it  be  pretended  that  the  parts  of  solid  bodies  are  held 
togetlier  by  hooks,  and  angulntrs  involutions  ;  I  say,  this 
comes  not  home :  for  the  coherence  of  the  parts  of  these 
hooks  will  be  of  as  dilficult  a  conception. 

Gianvitl.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.5. 


ANG 

The  Cyclops  follow'd ;  but  he  sent  befora 

A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he  tore  : 

Though  but  an  angle  reach'd  him  of  the  stone, 

The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone 

To  crush  all  Acis.  Drgden.  Ovid.  Met. 

I  do  not  find  any  natural  object  which  is  angular,  and  at 
the  same  time  beautiful.  Indeed  few  natural  objects  are 
entirely  angular.— -Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

A'NGLICISM.  I      An  idiom  peculiar  to  En- 
A'nglicise,  v.     )  glish. 

Besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barba- 
rizing against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idioms,  with  liieir  umu- 
tor'd  anglicisms,  odious  to  be  read. — Mitton.  On  Eaucuiiun. 


often  1 


and. 


ae  giaii 


■wi-ite  be  the  idiom  of  the  tong 

nonsense,  couched  beneath  that  specious  name  ..f  injgUchm  : 
and  have  no  other  way  to  clear  my  doubts,  but  by  transla- 
ting my  English  into  Latin,  and  thereby  trying  what  sense 
the  words  will  bear  in  a  more  stable  language. 

Dryden.  Pref.  to  Troil.  .5-  Cress. 

The  same  place  and  powers,  which  Y  had  in  the  Greek 
language,  he  [the  letter  U]  stood  fully  intitled  to  in  the 
English ;  and  that  therefore  of  right  he  ought  to  be  possessed 
of  the  place  of  Y,  even  in  all  Greek  words  anglicised. 

Edt,  ard.  Trial  of  the  LelUr  Y. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
harshness  and  severity  of  diction  ;  he  is  therefore  somctinies 
verbose  in  his  transitions  and  connections,  and  sometimes 
descends  too  much  to  the  language  of  conversation  ;  yet  if  hi^ 
language  had  been  less  idiomatical.  it  might  have  lost  some- 
what of  its  gentiine  anglicism. — Johnson.  Life  of  Addison, 

A'NGOUR,  n.  ^       Fr.  Angoisse ,  It.  Angoscia; 
A'NGi-i5ii.  \^^.  Anyiisiia ;  Ger.  >   Dutch, 

A'ngvished.        f  Angst.      All   from   the  same 
A'nguishous.     j  source  as  ^n_f/cr.  (See  Anger) 

A.  S.   Ang-sumian,   ve..xare,    coiitristare,    angere ; 

to  vex,  to  malce  sorry.     Applied  generally  te — 
Any  great  distress,  or  excessive  pain  of  body ; 

to  excessive  vexation,  trouble,  distress  of  mind, 

for  affliction  already  befallen :    and  may  thus  be 

distinguished  from  Anxiety  (qv.) 

Some  with  grete  processyon  in  gret  angut/sse  and  fere 
Wepynde  byuore  the  kyng,  &  her  relj-kes  luyd  hem  here. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  177. 

Kyng  Arture  was  anguysous  in  his  companye. 
That  the  luther  traytor  adde  of  scaped hj-m  so  tuye  [twice]. 
Id.  p.  -ii-l. 

The  fader  kyng  Henry  [the  second]  in  herte  had  he  payne, 
&  anuuised  greuosly,  that  Thomas  was  so  slayn. 

ii.  Brunne,  p.  132. 

Who  thanne  schal  departe  us  fro  the  charite  of  chrift  ? 
tribulacioun  or  angicisch,  or  hungir  or  nakidnesse  or  perse- 
cucioun  or  peril  or  swerd  ? — Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  8. 

■Wlio  shall  seperate  vs  from  y^  loue  of  God  ?  shall  trihula- 
cyon  ?  or  nnguysshe?  or  persecucyon  ?  other  hnnger  ?  ether 
nakednesse?  ether  parell?  ether  swearde? — Bible,  \53d.  lb, 

A  ghe  carynthis,  ghe  ben  not  angwischid  in  us,  but  ghe 
ben  angwischid  in  ghoure  ynwardnes.sis. 

Wiclif.  2  Conjnth.  c.  6, 

And  fhrther-over  contrition  shnld  he  wonder  soriveful  and 
anguishous :  and  therfore  yevethhim  God  plainly  his  mercie; 
and  therfore  whan  my  soul  was  anguishous,  and  sorwef\U 
■within  me.  than  had  I  remembrance  of  God,  that  my  praier 
might  come  to  him.— C/ia«cer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Rich.  Great  Lord  of  Warwicke.  if  we  should  recompt 
Our  balefull  neiies,  and  at  each  words  deliuerance 
Stab  poinards  in  our  flesh,  till  all  were  told, 
The  words  would  adde  more  anguish  then  the  wounds. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Have  I  not  poured  out  many  hearty  sighs  and  tears  for 
mine  offences?  Have  I  not,  with  much  anguish  of  sou!, 
confessed  them  before  the  face  of  that  God  whom  I  have 
provoked  ?—£iJ.  Hall.  Satan's  fiery  Darts  quenched. 

And  may  he  feel  no  touch 

Of  conscience,  but  of  fame,  and  he 

Anguish'd,  not  that  'twas  sin,  but  that  'twas  she. 


To  be  plain,  argues  honesty ;  but  to  be  pleasing,  argues 
discretion.  Sores  are  not  to  be  anguisli'd  with  a  rustic 
pressure  ;  but  gently  streaked  with  a  ladled  hand. 

Feltham,  Res.  8. 

The  death  of  Wolsev  would  make  a  fine  moral  picture  ; 
if  the  hand  of  any  master  could  give  the  pallid  features  of 
the  dying  statesman  that  chagrin,  that  remorse,  those  pangs 
of  anguish,  which,  in  these  last  hitter  moments  of  his  life, 
possessed  \\\m.— Gilpin.   Tour  to  the  lakes. 

ANGU'ST,  «(//.  Xt.Angusto;  La.t.  Augustus- 
Narrow.      Soo  Anger. 

Narrow,  constrained,  straitened. 


ANI 

Peter  Nonius  ■will  have  it,  the  aire  be  so  angiist,  f  lotion     if/jerfore  the            _      .                       .    . 
what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other  three  elements  i  bordelJots ;  for  if  he  did  not,  how  could  he  speak  of  such 
.-.-..         .      .  c-y^i/^/,  p_2oO.  gear? — Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


ANI 

imadverter  haunta  playhouses  and 


»'hat  use  serves  it  I— Burton. 


ANHA'NG,  V.     To  hang.     See  Hang. 

And  right  anon,  the  ministers  of  the  toun 
Han  hent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined, 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined, 
That  they  beknew  hir  wickednesse  anon. 
And  were  aniianged  by  the  necke  don. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,068. 
"  Do,  way !"  said  Guy,  "  therof  speak  nought ! 
By  him  that  all  this  world  hath  wTought, 
I  had  liever  thou  were  an-hoiig  ! 

Ellis.  Romances,  vol.  ii.  Guy  of  Warwick. 

ANI'ENT,  V.  )  Fr.  Aniantir,  to  annihilate, 
Anie'ntise.  )  from  Ntant,  nothing.  And 
Neant,  It.  Niente,  is  thus  traced  by  Menage,  in 
his  Diet.  Etymologique.  Nihil,  nihilare,  nihilans, 
nihilantis,  nihilante,  nihante,  niente.  In  his  Origini 
della  Lingua  Italiana,  he  offers  other  conjectures. 
In  the  Mid.  Latin,  Nihilare,  and  various  deriva- 
tives, were  in  common  use.  See  them  in  Du 
Cange.  Mr.  TjTwhitt  says — 
Reduced  to  nothing. 


.335. 

And  eke  ye  han  erred,  for  ye  han  brought  with  you  to 
youre  conseil  ire,  coveitise,  and  hastifnesse,  the  which 
three  thinges  ben  contrary  to  every  conseil  honest  and  pro- 
fitable :  the  which  three  thinges  ye  ne  han  not  anieniissed  or 
destroyed,  neither  in  yourself  ne  in  youre  conseillours,  as 
you  ought.— CAauccr.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

ANI'GHT.     On  night.     In  the  night. 

As  Edmond  sat  myd  ys  ost  anygt  in  such  solas. 
As  folc  mygte,  that  ver  wounded  &  sor  &  wery  was. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  305. 
This  Dido  hath  suspection  of  this 
And  thought  well  that  it  was  all  amiss 
For  in  his  bed  he  lyeth  a  night  and  siketh. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Dido,  p.  203. 
He  mot  one  of  two  thynges  chese. 
Where  he  woll  haue  hir  suche  on  night 
Or  els  vpon  daies  light. 
For  he  shall  not  haue  both  two.— Go«'er.  Con.  A.l.i. 

Crcs.  Let  me  haue  men  about  me,  that  are  fat, 
Sleeke-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleepe  a-nighls. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  i. 

How  doth  Janivere  thy  husband,  my  little  perriwinckle : 
is  he  troubled  with  the  cough  of  the  lungs  still  ?  Does  he 
hawk  a-nighls  still  ? — Marston.  Malcontent,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

A'NILE,  ar//.  >      It.  Anile ;    Lat.  Anilis,  from 
A.ni'litv,  n.     )  Anus,  an  old  person.     Dicta  ab 

minorum  multitudine,  (Festus. ) 

Agedness ;  the  imbecility  or  decrepitude  of  old 

age. 

Tliorosby,  who  amidst  his  puerile  or  anile  ideas,  could  not 
avoid  the  superstition  of  dreams,  related  to  my  author,  that 
Lodge  being  on  a  fishing  party  at  Mr.  Boulter's,  at  Stank 
near.Harwood,  dreamed  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Har- 
wood  church.— Ifa/po/i;.  A  Catalogue  of  Engravers. 

Since  the  day  in  which  this  reformation  was  begun,  by 
how  many  strange  and  critical  turns  has  it  been  perfected 
and  handed  down,  if  not  "  entirely  without  spot  or  wrinkle," 
—at  least,  without  great  blotches  or  marks  oi  anility ! 

Sterne,  Ser.  21. 


Fr.  Animadversion  ,- 
It.  Animavversidne ;  Sp. 
Animadccrcion ,-  Lat. 
Animadverterc,(  Animus, 
Ad-vertere,)  to  turn  the 


ANIMADVE'RT,  v. 

Animadve'rsal.  • 

Animadve'rsion. 

Animadve'rsive. 

Animadve'rtor. 
mind  to.      See  Advert, 

To  turn  the  mind,  thoughts,  or  attention,  to ; 
to  perceive,  to  consider,  to  judge,  to  censure,  to 
remark,  to  observe. 

Sir  Moth,  has  brought  his  politic  bias  with  him, 

A  man  of  a  most  animadverting  humour; 

■Who,  to  endear  himself  unto  his  lord. 

Will  tell  him,  you  and  I.  or  anv  of  us. 

That  here  are  met,  are  all  pernicious  spirits. 

And  men  of  pestilent  purpose,  meanly  affected 

Unto  the  state  we  live  in.— 5.  Jonson.  Mag.  Lady,  Act  ii. 

That  lively  inward  avimadversal :  it  is  the  soul  itself;  for 
I  cannot  conceive  the  body  doth  animadvert,  when  as  ob- 
jects, plainly  exposed  to  the  sight,  are  not  discovered,  till 
the  soul  takes  notice  of  them. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  422.  Notes. 


There  may  be  a  simple  internal  energy  or  vital  autokiensie, 
which  is  without  that  duplication,  that  is  included  in  the 
nature  of  awaicdnirts,  con-sense,  and  consciousness,  which 
makes  a  being  to  be  present  with  itselij  attentive  to  its  own 
actions,  or  animadversive  of  them,  to  perceive  itself  to  door 
suffer,  and  to  have  a  fruition  or  enjoyment  of  itself. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  159. 

Let  the  soul  that  actuates  one  of  the  said  eyes,  be  indued 
with  an  higher  faculty  of  animadversion  (I  mean  with  a 
greater  degree  of  the  animadversive  ability)  tlian  the  soul 
hath,  that  actuates  the  other. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanily  of  Dogmatizing,  Pref. 

Now  it  is  acknowledged  by  this  learned  animadverter, 
that  some,  yea,  a  pretty  many,  of  the  ancients  understand 
this  place,  John  xiv.  28.  of  Christ's  divine  natuje,  and  insist 
upon  it,  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  because  he  is  his 
Son.— £;j.  Bull.  Life  by  Nelson. 

If  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  for  folly  and  impertinence, 
I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it. 

Spectator,  No.  34. 

They  were  wise  enough  to  consider  what  a  sanction  it 
would  give  their  performances,  to  fall  under  the  animadver- 
sion oCsuch  a  pen. — Examiner,  No.  26. 

If  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  or  either  of  them,  had 
avowedly  a  right  to  animadvert  on  the  king,  or  each  other, 
or  if  the  king  had  a  right  to  animadvert  on  either  of  the 
houses,  that  branch  of  the  legislatlu'e,  so  subject  to  animad- 
version, would  instantly  cease  to  be  part  of  the  supreme 
power. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


A'NIMATE,  t 
A'nimate,  adj. 
A'lNIMAL,  n. 

A'nimal,  adj. 
A'siMALisn. 
Amma'litv. 
a'.mmalize. 

A'NIMANT. 

A'nimated. 
Anima'tiom. 

A'NIMATon. 


Vv.Animer;   It.  Ani mare ; 
Sp.  Airimar ,-    Lat.  Animus  ,■ 
Gr.  Avefios,  breath,  spirit. 
To  give  life,  breath,  spirit, 
^  literally  and  met. 
'"     To  inspirit,  to  enliven,  to 
encourage,  to  in\igorate,  to 
quicken. 

Animant  and  Animnlish  are 
not  infrequent  in  Cudworth. 


And  as  Job  setteth  the  resurreccion  ayenste  the  sorrows 
and  pains  of  death,  so  dothe  Daniel  here  for  our  consolacion 
sette  it  ayenste  our  persecuciou  which  did  so  animate  the 
faithfuU  in  tymes  paste  that  thei  refused  the  delyuerance 
from  death  of  bodye  for  that  Ij-l'e  .ind  resurreccion  to  come. 
Joye.  E.rpos.  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Kynge  Edwarde  beeyng  nothyng  abasshed  of  thys  small 
chaunce,  sente  good  woordes  to  the  Earl  of  Penbroke,  ani- 
matynge  and  byddynge  hym  to  bee  of  a  good  courage. 

Hall.  Edward  ir.  an.  8. 

And  other  sitns  perhaps 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descrj-. 
Communicating  male  and  female  light ; 
"Wliich  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 
Stored  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

JIan  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 

Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 

And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways  ; 

While  other  animals  inactive  range. 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.— /<i./«.  b.  iv. 

No  ma 

senting  tothem  when  he  hath,  that  is,  for  being  carnal  as 
v/ell  as  animal;  and  that  he  is  carnal  is  wholly  his  ov>'n 
choice.  In  the  state  of  unimality  he  cannot  go  to  heaven  ; 
but  neither  will  that  alone  bear  him  to  hell. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  6.  s.  2. 

The  body  is  one,  not  only  by  the  continuity  of  all  the  parts 
held  together  with  the  same  natural  ligaments,  and  covered 
with  one  and  the  same  skin  :  but  nmch  more  by  the  anitna- 
iion  of  the  same  soul  quickening  the  whole  frame. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical. 

But  no  Atheist  ever  acknowledged  conscious  nnimality 
to  be  a  first  principle  in  the  universe  :  nor  that  the  whole 
was  governed  by  any  animnlist,  sentient,  and  imderstanding 
nature,  presiding  over  it  as  the  head  of  it. 

Cudworth.  Intell.  System,  p.  198. 

The  third  [of  the  Platonick  Trinity]  is  sometimes  said  to 
he  HatTo  \(.i.x"KMr,  all  things  nnimally,  that  is,  self-movably, 
actively,  and  productively. — Id.  lb.  p.  582. 


:  it  is  also  still  governed  by  such  i 


For  these  effluctions  penetrate  all  bodies,  and  like  the 
species  of  visible  objects  are  ever  ready  in  the  medium,  and 
lay  hold  on  all  bodies  proportionate  or  capable  of  their 
action :  those  bodies  likewise  being  of  a  congenerous  nature, 


ANN 

do  readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor ;  and  if 
not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform  themselves  to  situa- 
tions, wherein  they  best  unite  unto  their  animator. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  11  c.  2. 

Here  fabled  chiefs  in  darker  ages  bom. 

Or  worthies  old  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 

The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace  : 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 

And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Pope.  Temple  of  Fame. 

Animate  bodies  are  either  such  as  are  endued  with  a  vege- 
tative soul,  as  plants ;  or  .-i  sensitive  soul,  as  the  bodies  of 
animals,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects  ;  or  a  rational 
soul,  as  the  body  of  man,  and  the  vehicles  of  angels,  if  any 
sucli  there  be.— iJay.  On  the  Creation. 

How  near  of  kin  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  and  how 
certain  soever  it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or 
white,  yet  eveiy  one  at  first  hearing  perceives  the  falshood 
of  these  propositions,;  humanity  is  animality,  or  rationalitj', 
or  whiteness. — Locke.  On  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Would  the  polite  Egyptian  priests,  who  first  animalized 
the  asterisms,  do,  like  Tom  Otter  in  the  comedy,  biing  their 
bulls  and  bears  to  court  ?  would  they  exalt  them  into  heaven, 
before  they  had  made  any  considerable  figure  upon  earth ! 
the  fact  is  indeed  just  otherwise. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

Wherever  we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  active  purpose, 
the  passion  which  animates  us  to  it,  is  attended  with  de- 
light, or  a  pleasure  of  some  kind. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

The  love  of  God  ought  continually  to  predominate  in  the 
mind,  aud  give  to  every  act  of  duty  grace  and  animation. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

ANIMO'SITY.  Vr.  AnimosiU !  It. Animositct; 
Sp.  Animosidad ;  Lat.  Animosus,  from  A7tima, 
met.  spirit.     See  Animal. 

Fulness,  ivarmth  of  spirit ;  vehemence  of  pas- 
sion.    Applied  where  the  passion  is  malevolent. 

ITow  apt  nature  is,  even  in  those  who  profess  an  eminence 

in  holiness,  to  raise  and  maintain  animosities  against  those, 

whose  calling  or  person  they  pretend  to  find  cause  to  dislike. 

Bp.  Hall.  Letter  of  Apology. 

You  shall  hear  thorn  pretending  to  bewail  the  ayiimosilies 
kept  up  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenters, 
where  the  differences  in  opinion  are  so  few  and  inconsider- 
able ;  yet  these  very  sons  of  moderation  were  pleased  to 
excommunicate  every  man,  who  disagreed  with  them  in  the 
smallest  article  of  their  political  creed. — Examiner,  No.  19. 

"VVTiat  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than  the  difference 
between  one  colour  of  livery  and  another  in  horse-races  ? 
Yet  this  difference  begat  two  most  inveterate  factions  in  the 
Greek  empire,  the  Prasini  and  Veneti,  who  never  sus- 
pended their  animosities  till  they  ruined  that  mihappy 
government. — Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  8. 

A'NKLE,  n.   ^       k.  B.  Ancleow ;    D.  Enchel ,- 
A'nki.ed.  V  Ger.  Etickel,   which   Wachter 

A'nkle-bone.  j  thinks  is  the  diminutive  of  .(4nAe; 
the  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  by  which  it 
rests  upon  the  foot.  As  Haunch  is  the  part  by 
\\hich  the  lower  limbs  are  hanhyd  or  hanged  (from 
Hancian,  A.  S. )  upon  the  body  or  trunk,  so  Ancle- 
hone  may  be — 

The  bone  by  which  the  foot  is  hanhyd  or  hanged 
to  the  leg. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Chryst  of  Nazareth,  rj'se  vp  and 

w.alke.    And  he  toke  hym  by  the  ryght  hande,  &  lyfte  hym 

vp.      And  immediatly  his   fete  and  ancle-bones  receaucd 

siregth.— iJid/e,  1539.  Actes,  c.  3. 

This  said,  a  work  not  worthy  him,  he  set  to  :  of  both  feete, 

He  bor'd  the  nerves  through,  from  the  heele,  to  th'  ankle, 

and  then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot,  ivith  a  thong  of  whit  leather,  his  head 
-Chr.innan.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. xxii. 


Trailing  tl 
Then  his  ( 
(Unworih) 


With  thi.; 


■'      :   M  nf  vengeance  bred, 

I  :    Ibet  he  bound 
,'  ;':.'.'•     h  the  double  wound, 

Pope.  Id.  lb. 

Niece.       ' — '  A  tolemble  man. 

Now  I  distinctly  read  him. 

Well  ankled,  two  good  confident  calves. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Wit  at  several  Weapons 
The  next  circumstance  which  I  shall  mention,  under  this 
head  of  muscular  arrangement,  is  so  decisive  a  mark  of 
intention,  that  it  always  appeared  to  me,  to  supersede,  in 
some  measure,  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  any  other  obser- 
vation upon  the  subject ;  and  that  circumstance  is,  the 
tendons,  which  pass  from  the  leg  to  the  foot,  being  bound 
down  by  a  ligament  at  the  ancle. — Paley.  Nat.  Theol.  c.9. 


A'NNALIZE,  V. 

A'nnalist. 

A'nnal. 

A'nnary, 


^        Fr.    , 

[nali:  S; 
(  Annalis, 
J  year;  G 


Annaks;     It.    An- 

Sp.    Annaks;     Lat. 

from    Annus,    a 


ANN 
To  recite,  to  narrate,  events  chronologicall}-,  in 
the  years,  in  which  they  Happened. 

For  among  so  many  wiiters  there  hath  yet  none  to  my 
knowledge  pu'blished  any  full,  playne  and  meere  EnglisUe 
historie.  For  some  of  them  of  piupose  meaning  to  iviite 
short  notes  in  maner  of  Annates  commonly  called  A'oridge- 
mentes,  rather  touch  the  tymes  when  things  were  done, 
then  declare  the  maner  of  the  doyngs. 

Grafton.  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cecil. 
He  [Ethelwolfl  gave  to  Ethelstan  his  brother,  or  son,  as 
Eome  write,  the  kingdom  of  Kent  and  Essex.     But  the 
Saxon  annalist,  whose  authority  is  elder,  saith  plainly,  that 
both  these  countries  and  Sussex,  were  bequeathed  to  Ethel- 
stan by  Ecbert  his  father. — Milton.  Hist,  of  England. 
Goddesse,  should  I  from  their  originall 
Our  sutferings  tell,  should  you  give  eare  to  all 
Tlie  annals  of  our  toyles  ;  approaching  Night 
First  in  Olympus  Vr^ould  inclose  the  light. 

Sandi/s.  Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  i. 
However,  having  received  an  exact  annarie  (as  I  may 
so  say)  from  his  nearest  relation,  of  his  [IVIatthew  HuttonJ 
life,  I  will  here  insert  an  abridgement  thereof. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Lancastiire. 
Could  you  mth  Patience  hear  or  I  relate, 
O  Nj-mph  !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  Fate  ! 
Thro'  such  a  train  of  Woes  if  I  shou'd  run, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done  ! 

Dryden.  JEn.  b.  i. 


He  that  can  prevail  with  himself-to  believe  this,  I  do  not 
see  why  he  may  not  as  well  admit,  that  if  there  were  made 
immmerable  figures  of  the  one  and  twenty  letters,  in  gold, 
suppose,  or  any  other  metal,  and  these  well  shaken  and 
mixed  together,  and  thrown  dmvn  from  some  high  place  to 
the  ground,  they  when  they  lighted  upon  the  earth,  would 
De  so  disposed  and  ranked,  that  a  man  might  see  and  read 
iii  them  iinnius's  Annals. — Hay.  On  ike  Creation. 

The  monks,  who  were  the  only  annalists  during  those 
ages,  lived  remote  from  publick  affairs,  considered  the  civil 
transactions  as  entirely  subordinate  to  the  ecclesiastical. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  Tlie  Heptarcliy. 

A'NNATES.  V\:  Annate;  It.  Annata ;  Sp. 
Anuata.  See  Annalize,  and  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 


Tliis  shop  had  so  much  custom,  that  a  pope  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  John  the  twenty-second,  the  inventor  of 
annates,  and  many  other  exactions,  left  behind  him,  by 
Villani's  account,  which  father  Paul  quotes  in  the  histoiy  of 
benefices,  eighteen  millions  of  specie  and  seven  millions  ia 
plate  and  ingots. 

Bolingbroke.  On  Human  Knowledge.  Essay  iv.  s.  22. 

The  first  fruits,  primitiiE  or  annates,  were  the  first  year's 
whole  profits  of  the  spiritual  preferment. 

Blaclcstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


ANNE'AL,  t'.  ■)        A.    S.     Au-aluji,    uUiii,    tu 

ANNE'ALiNCi.      )  heat,  to  burn. 
Assub,  he  saith,  is  thilke  same, 
The  whiche  in  sondrie  place  is  founde, 
"Whan  it  is  fall  downe  to  grounde 
So  as  the  fire  it  hath  aneled. 
Like  vnto  slune,  whiche  is  congeled. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

It  is  much  suspected  aneyling  of  glass,  (which  answereth 
to  dying  in  giain  in  drapery)  especially  of  yellow,  is  lost  in 
our  age,  as  to  the  perfection  thereof.— J««/er.  Worthies.  Kent. 
So  faultless  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  soiU  ; 
■\Vliich  her  own  inward  symmetry  reveal'd, 
And  like  a  picture  shone,  in  glass  anneal'd. 

Dryden,  Epit.l2. 
ANNE'CT,  V.  \  Fr.  Annexer ;  It.  Annessare 
Anne'.x,  I'.  {obs.),Annettere:iip.An]iexar: 

Anne'.x,  «.  I   Ls.i.Annectere,Anne.vum,{Ad- 

Anm.'.v.miv.         >  nectere,)  to   knit,  or  bind   to. 
A.nml\.\'tiox.        a.  S.  Cniti-an,  or  nict-an. 
An.ve'.mon.  To   bind,   fasten,    or   unite 

A.nne'.x.mext.    J  to;  in  addition  to.     See  CoN- 
Nnrx. 
If  loue  be  searched  well  and  sought 
It  is  a  sicknesse  of  the  thought     , 
Annexed  and  knedde  betwixt  tweine 
With  male  and  female  with  o  cheine. 

Cliaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
He  preferreth  nat  before  daunsynge,  or  ioyneth  therto  any 
^TClous  exercyse,  but  annecteth  it  with  tyllyng  and  diggynge 
of  the  erthe.— £Zj,o(.  Go»«-«our,  b.  i.  c.  19. 

Perchaunce  there  bee  manye  that  are  desirous  of  dignitie, 
ITJft.-^  -^^^  '"''^''  r'  '"">  thftwlfes,  what  carke  and 
care  dignitie  hatJi  mmxeiraXa  \X.~Vdal.  1  Timutltie.  c  3 

VOL.  I,  ' 
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I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt :— and  the  queen. 
Whose  heart  I  thought  1  had,  for  she  had  mine, 
Which  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex't  unto't 
A  million  more  now  lost. 

Shakespeare.  Ant.  S,-  Cleo.  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
He  [Satan]  hath  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe, 
that  he  was  God  himself ;  and  failing  of  his  first  attempt  to 
be  but  like  the  highest  in  heaven,  he  hath  obtained  with 
men,  to  be  the  same  on  earth.  And  hath  accordingly  as- 
sumed the  annexes  of  divinity. 

Browne.  Vulgar  Errours,\>.\.  c.  10. 

He  importuned  me  to  move  some  of  my  friends,  to  solicit 

the  dean  of  Windsor,  who  by  an  ancient  annexation  is 

palron  thereof,  for  the  grant  of  a  particular  prebend,  when 

it  should  fall  vacant  in  that  church. 

Bp.  Hall.    Specialties  in  his  Life. 
And  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impeach'd, 
I  have  recjivod  from  many  a  several  fair. 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd. 

Shakespeare.  Lover's  Complaint. 
The  Kentish  kingdome  became  a  prey  to  many  vzui^jers, 
and  gave  occasion  to  Ceadwalla  the  West  Saxon,  to  seeke 
the  annexion  thereof  to  liis  ov,-n  kingdome. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain.  Kent.  an.  686. 

It  is  a  raassie  wheele 

Fixt  on  the  sommet  of  the  highest  mounts 
To  whose  huge  spoakes,  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  niortiz'd  and  adioyn'd  ;  wliich  when  it  falles, 
Each  small  annexment,  pettie  consequence 
Attends  the  boystrous  ruine. — Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.3. 
[The  lay  people  of  all  sorts]  enroll  themselves  into  one  or 
more  of  these  societies,  approaching  so  much  nearer  to  the 
state  of  the  clergy ;  unto  vrhich  sundry  of  them  are  no  other 
than  annexaries.—Sir  E.  Sandys.  State  of  Religion. 

It  is  called  Essen  [the  breast-plate],  which,  in  the  Greek 
langu.'ige,  signifies  the  Oracle ;  this  piece  exactly  filled  up 
the  voitl  space  in  the  Ephod.  It  is  \mited  to  it  by  golden 
rings  at  every  corner,  the  like  rings  beiiii;  innii'rtnl  to  the 
ephod. — Whiston.  Josephus.  Anti<j  '  i',-  ,/,(.,  d,  lii.  c.  7. 
-   Industry  hath  annexed  thereto,    i  .    .  i  ..iiment 

and  promise,  the  fairest  fruits,  anil  I  i      ,i;ds. 


With  regard  to  the  other  adjacent  islands  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  them  are  com- 
prized within  some  neighbouring  county,  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  looked  upon  as  annexed  to  the  mother  island,  and 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  §  4. 

WHien  it  was  wished  to  confer  an  English  title  upon  a 
noble  IVimily  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scotch  peer 
was  created  in  his  father's  life-time  an  English  peer,  and 
tliis  creation  was  not  alTected  by  the  annexation  by  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Scotch  peerage.— /d.  Ih 

ANNI'HILATE,  i 
A 

A; 


ANNI'HILATE,  v.  ^  Fr.  Ai 
Anni'hilate,  adj.  I  Me;-,-  It. 
A.n'mhila'tio.n.  f  Sp.  Aiiiqi 

A.nm'uilable.  J  lower   agt 


or  Anni 
nichilar 
quilar ;  Lat.    of 
^    ,  AnnihiL 
from  Ad-nihilum,  to  nothing. 

To  bring  to  nothing ;  to  take  away  the  being 
or  existence ;  to  deprive  of  power  or  efficacy. 
See  Annul. 

Suche  lawes  made  by  hym,  as  kyng  Henry  the  sixt,  had 
caused  to  be  abrogated  and  adaichilated,  he  [Edward  the 
IV.]  agayn  ereuiued  and  renouated. — Hall.  Ed.  IV.  an.  12. 

Buryng  the  tyrae  of  this  ciuill  and  intestine  war  he 
[Edward  the  fourthe]  caused  all  statutes  and  ordiuaunces 
made  by  kyngc  Henry  the  sixte  (whiclie  either  touched  his 
title  or  his  profile)  to  bee  adnihilate  and  fnistrate. 

Id.  Ih.  an.  1. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature,  than  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  body  to  be  utterly  annihilated. 

Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  100. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout, 

Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 
Cannot  but  hy  annihilating  die.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi. 
In  vain,  therefore,  dost  thou  seek  to  delude  me  with  these 
pretences  of  indemnity  and  annihilation :  since  it  cannot 
but  stand  with  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the  Almighty,  to 
dispose  of  every  soul  according  to  what  they  have  been,  and 
what  they  have  done. — Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  F.  Darts  qnencJied. 
It  must  in  reason  be  supposed,  that  this  Jupiter  or  Uni- 
versal Numen  of  the  world,  was  honoured  by  these  stoics 
far  above  all  their  other  particular  gods  ;  he  being  acknow- 
ledged by  them  to  have  been  tlie  maker  or  creator  of  them 
as  well  as  the  whole  world:    and  the    only  eternal  and 
immortal  God ;  all  those  other  gods,  as  hath  been  already 
declared,  being  as  well  coiTuptible,  mortal,  and  annihilable ; 
as  they  were  generated  or  created. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  428. 
Is  not  this  contradicting  himself,  for  a  man  to  afiirm  (as 
Cartes  does  in  all  his  writings)  that  'th«  world  was  created 
by  God,  and  depends  upon  him,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  declare  that  it  implies  as  plain  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
any  part  of  matter  annihilable  by  the  power  of  God,  as  to 
sujipose  that  two  and  three  should'  not  make  five. 

Clarke,  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Pref. 


ANN 

Though  the  military  spirit  had  been  long  extinct  in  the 
eastern  empire,  and  a  despotism  of  the  worst  species  h.iil 
annihilated  almost  every  public  virtue,  yet  Constantinople, 
havmg  never  felt  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  city 
m  Europe.— yjoie, /SUM.    Charles  V.  State  of  Europe, 

ANNIVE'RSARY.n. 

Annive'rsary,  adj. 

An.vive'rsarily. 

A'nniverse. 
Annus,  a  year  ;  and  Vertere,  to  turn. 

That  which  returns  or  reverts  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ;  or  yearly  ;  annual. 


^  Fr.  Anniversaire  i 
[  It.  Anniversario ;  Sp. 
I  Anniversario  ;       Lat. 

)  Anniversarius,      from 


And  soon  after  dyed  dame  Blaunclie, 
Henry  duke  of  Lacastre,  and  w,i^  hiir 
the  northe  syde  of  the  hyghe  aultn,  i.i  1 
she  ordeyned  for  hym  and  hci-    i  i 
an  anvyuersarye  yerely  to  be  kipi 


the  wyfe  of 
Allies  vpon 

ifie  sliould 


It  was  thought  requisite  if  not  nL(.r.,.,.in 
be  two  special  days  of  Purim  set  ap.iit  fur  the  anniversary 
memorial  of  that  wonderful  preservation  (from  the  bloody 
design  of  Haman).— £;?.  Hall.  On  the  Obser.  of  Christ's  Nat. 

Wlien  Nicanor,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Jews,  was  dis- 
comfited and  slain,  a  day  was  appointed  by  public  authority, 
next  before  Mardekee's  feast,  to  be  kept  anniversarily  sacred 
unto  the  memory  of  that  deliverance  and  victory. 

Id.  Letter  to  Struthers. 

Shall  an  anniverse 

He  kept  with  ostentation  to  rehearse 

A  mortal  prince's  birth-day,  or  repeat 

All  eighty-eight,  or  powder-plot's  defeat  ? 

Hale.  On  Christmas-day,  1658. 

I  find,  upon  inquiiy,  that  on  tlie  anniversary  of  the  revo- 
lution ill  1688,  a  club  of  dissenters,  but  of  what  denomina- 
tion I  know  not,  have  long  had  the  custom  of  hearing  a 
sermon  in  one  of  their  churches.— .Bar/te.  On  the  French  Rev. 

A'NNOTATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Annoter ,-   It.  Anno- 
Annota'tion.  [tazionc;    Sp.  Annotacion  ; 

Annot.\'tionist.      f  Lat.  Annotarc  (Ad-notare, 
A'.n'notator.  J  which    Vossius    thinks    is 

from  the  supine  Notum .-    for  we  7iole  or  jnark  a 
thing,  that  from  the  mark  we  may  know  it.) 

To  make  marks,  or  remarks  or  observations  ; 
to  comment.     The  verb  is  rarely  found. 

At  length  hee  [M.  Tyndall]  beethought  lijm  selfe  of  Cut- 
bert  Tunstall  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  especially  for  the 
great  comniendatio  of  Erasmus,  who  in  his  annotations  so 
extolleth  him  for  his  ]ea.tniag.— Tyndall.  Workes.  LifebyFox. 

Give  me  leave  to  annotate  on  the  words.— //a.e.  Oratioi^s. 

If  it  [philology]  be  only  criticism  upon  ancient  authors 
and  languages,  he  must  be  a  conjuror  that  can  make  those 
moderns,  with  their  comments,  and  glossaries,  and  annota- 
tions, more  learned  than  the  authors  themselves  in  their 
')wn  languages,  as  well  as  the  subjects  they  treat. 

Temple.  On  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

How  fitly  the  Saracens  are  resembled  to  locusts,  or  scor- 
pion-tailed locusts,  in  the  Apocal.  Mr.  Mede  has  with  far 
more  clearness  shewn,  than  the  annotalionists  of  the  new 
yny.—  Worthington.  Miscellanies,  p.  68. 

The  same  annotator  observes,  that  this  island  is  not  des- 
titute of  redwings,  though  coming  to  us  only  in  the  hardest 
weather,  and  therefore  seldom  brought  fat  to  our  tables. 

King,  Let.  9. 

Of  his  [Theobald's]  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition,  except 
when  they  were  confused  by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were 
too  minute  to  merit  preservation.- /o/i;«o«.  Pref  to  Shakes. 

ANNOU'NCE,  V.  ^       Fr.  Annonccr,  Anoncer ; 
Annu'nciate.  V  It.  A.nnnnziarc  ,-    Sp.  An- 

ANNt:NciA'TioN'.      )  unciHr;    Lat.  Annunciare, 


something    new. 
to   publish,  to  declare,  to 


(Ad-: 
Enounce. 

To  make   known  ; 
proclaim. 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annunciat 
By  the  angel,  long  or  his  nativitee  : 
And  was  to  God  Almighty  consecrat. 
And  stode  in  noblesse  while  he  miglite  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Menkes  Talc, 


.14,021. 


Of  thy  birth  at  length, 

Announc'd  by  Gabriel,  with  the  first  I  knew, 
And  of  the  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field. 
On  thy  birth  night  that  sung  the  Saviour  born. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
I  will  not  cavil  with  antiquitj',  or  traduce  the  primitive 
church,  hut  I  think  I  may  believe  without  danger,  that  those 
sibyls  might  be  select  instruments  to  announce  the  dispen- 
sations of  heaven  to  ma,nUnd.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  43. 


ANN 

Surelj',  11"  the  plain  man  vould  ply  his  almanack  well,  that 

alone  would  teach  him  gospel  enough,  to  show  him  the 

history  of  his  Saviour.    There  should  he  see  his  Blessed 

Saviour's  conception  annunciated  by  the  angel :  March  25. 

£ji.  Hall,  Ser.  32. 

When  the  revolution  oC  the  anniversary  calls  on  us  to 
perform  our  duty  of  special  meditation,  and  thanltfulness  to 
God  for  the  glorious  benefits  of  Christ's  Incarnation,  Nati- 
vity. Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  then  we  have 
the  oflkes  of  Christmas,  the  Annunciation,  Easter,  and 
Atcension.— .Bjj.  Taylor.  Forms  of  Litargie,  Pref. 

Those,  mighty  Jove,  mean  time,  thy  glorious  care, 
■Who  model  nations,  publish  laws,  announce 
Or  life  or  daath,  and  foimd  or  change  the  empire. 

Prior.  HymnofCallimai.hus. 

Her  [Queen  Elizabeth's]  arrival  was  announced  through 
the  countrj-  by  a  peal  of  cannon  from  the  ramparts  ;  and  a 
display  of  tire-worka  at. night. — Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

ANNO'URS.     >      To  onrn,  orn,  or  ornament ; 
Ano'uenamest.  )used   by  Udal.      See   in  v. 
Ancient. 

The  bysshoppea  and  preestes  fled  from  their  churches 
with  reliques  and  anournamente$,  or  ornamentes,  belonging 
to  the  same. — Fabyan,  c.  176. 


NNO'Y,  V.  \      Fr. 

nno'y,  ».  I  Enojc 
nno'tancb.  V  {Nox 
nno'yful.  I  from. 
nno'y-ous.    J       To 


ANNO'Y, 

Anno' 
Anno' 
A 
A 


Ennuy:    It.  Noia ;    Sp. 

nojo.     From  the  Lat.  Noxia, 

"oxia,  nosda,  noia,  Menage,) 

Nocere,  to  hurt.   See  Noy. 

To  hurt,  to  harm  or  injure, 


to  trouble  or  molest. 


And  the  Roinaynes  beth  anyed  of  here  trauail  so  sore,  * 

Of  perel  on  se,  &  eke  on  load,  that  heo  nul  come  her  no 

more.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  100. 

But  the  cheer  of  the  lord  is  on  men  that  doen  yuelis,  and 
who  is  it  that  schal  anoye  you  if  ye  ben  sueris  and  loueris 
ef  goodnesse.— fTJc?!/.  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

Salomon  sayth,  that  right  as  mouthes  in  the  shepes  fleese 
anoien  to  the  clothes,  and  tlie  smale  wormes  to  the  tree, 
right  so  anoieth  sorwe  to  the  herte  of  man. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Meliieus. 

But  telleth  me  your  grefe, 

Paraventure  I  may  in  your  mischefe 
Conseile  or  helpe  :  and  therfore  telleth  me 
AU  your  annoy,  for  it  shal  ben  secree. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  V.  13,0C0. 

For  al  be  it  so,  that  al  tarying  be  anoiful,  algates  it  is  not 
to  repreve  in  yeving  of  jugement,  ne  in  vengeance  taking, 
whan  it  is  sulBsant  and  resonable. — Id.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

But  certes  ye  han  sodeinly  cleped  to  your  conseil  a  gret 

multitude  of  peple,  ful  chargeant  and  ful  anoyous  for  to  here. 

Id.  lb. 

The  lions  which  against  other  are  of  fiercenesse  inuincible, 
they  either  vanquished,  or  proued  harmles,  as  though  their 
mouthes  being  stopped,  or  els  their  olawes  fast  bownden, 
they  had  had  no  power  to  hurt  those  whom  god  would  haue 
preserued  withoute  any  anoiaunce.— Udal.  llebrues,  c.  11. 

The  city  of  EpiJamnus  became  great  and  populous  ;  and 
having  for  manyyears  together  been  annoyed  with  sedition, 
was,  by  a  war,  as  is  reported,  made  upon  them  by  the  con- 
fining Barbarians,  brought  low,  and  deprived  of  the  greatest 
part  of  their  power.— .Jfo66es.  Thucydides,  b.  i. 

And  how  he  slew  with  glauncing  dart  amisse 
A  gentle  hynd,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  life,  above  all  worldly  Wissc  : 
For  gricfe  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  after  joy  ; 
But  pynd  away  in  anguish  and  selfewild  annoi/. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
K.  H.  ily  Lords,  at  once.    The  care  you  have  of  us, 
To  mow  down  tiiorns  that  would  annoy  our  fort. 
Is  worthy  praise— S/m/.M.  2  Part  lien.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Bart.  No.    Know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms  ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  lowers 
To  souso  annoyanee  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

Id.  K.John,  Actv.  sc.  2. 

Indeed  though  Stiff-clat  (commonly  called  Stukleylbe 

the  name  but  of  one  or  two  villages  in  the  midst,  yet  their 

nature  is  extensive  all  over  the  country,  consisting  of  a  deep 

clay,  giving  much  annoyance  to  passengers. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Huntingdonshire. 

Say,  what  can  more  our  tortured  souls  annoy, 

Than  to  behold,  admire,  and  lose  our  joy  ?—i>cio)-.  Pastoral. 

The  very  exercise  of  industry  immediately  in  itself  is 

delightful,  and  hath  an  innate  satisfaction,  which  tcmpereth 

all  annoyances,  and  even  ingiatiateth  the  pains  going  with 

\t.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

Common  nuisances  ["  noyances"]  are  siich  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  oifences  as  annoy  the  whole  community  in 
ganeial,  and  not  merely  some  particular  person. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


ANN 

i       A'NNUAL,  7!.  ^        Fr.   Annuel:      It.   Annale, 

A'yrtVAL,  adj.     I  Annuale ;   Sp.  Annual;    Lat. 

A'nnl'ally.        I  Annuus,  from  Annus,  a  year. 

A'nnuart.  V       Yearly,    occurring    every 

Annu'itant.      I  year. 

Annx'ity.  I       AnnueUere,  in  Chaucer :   so 

Anni-'eller.  )  called  because  employed  so?eZy 
in  singing  Annuals  or  Anniversary  masses  for  the 
dead,  ( Tyrwhitt. ) 

Annuity.     See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

In  London  was  a  preest,  an  annuetlere. 
That  thorin  dwelled  hadde  many  a  yere. 
Which  was  so  plesant  and  so  servisahle 
Unto  the  wif,  ther  as  he  was  at  table. 
That  she  wold  suffer  him  no  thing  to  pay 
For  borde  ne  clothing,  went  he  never  so  gay. 

Ohaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,480. 

He  ordeyned  ye  annual  vse  or  ceremonie  to  eate  the  Pas- 
chall  Lambe,  with  whose  bloude  they  spiynkeled  the  thrash- 
olde  and  haunse  of  the  dore,  with  both  the  postes  of  the 
TaaMse.—  Udal.  Paul  to  the  llebrues,  c.  11. 


Many  old  officers  were  put  to  Hue  in  their  countreys,  but 
the  k>iig  [Henry  VIII.]  of  his  bountie  enhaunsed  their 
liuynges,  for  he  that  had  three  pound  wages,  had  sixe 
pound  annuiiie,  with  attendaunce. 

Hall.  Henry  7111.  an.  U. 

Get  all  the  town  to  help,  that  will  be  hir'd. 

Their  pains  I'll  turn  to  annual  holiday. 

If  it  shall  chance,  but  one  bring  word  of  her. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  Loves  Pilgrimage,  Act  v. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  an4  set  forth 
ThMT  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing, 
Easing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
— ^  Supply  anew 
With  annuary  cloaks  the  wandering  Jew. 

John  Hall.  Poems. 

My  grandfather  had  s»ven  sonns,  of  which  my  father  was 
the  youngest :  to  the  eldest  he  gave  his  whole  estate,  and  to 
the  rest,  according  to  the  custome  of  those  times,  slight  an- 
nuities.— Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 


of  the  river.— iJoi/.  On  the  Creation. 

In  short,  oaths  are  the  children  of  fashion ;  they  are  in 
some  sense  almost  annuals,  like  what  I  observed  before  of 
cant-words  :  and  I  myselfcan  remember  about  forty  different 
sets. — Swift.  Introd.  to  Polite  Conversation. 

Trees  receive  annually  their  peculiar  liveries,  and  hear 
their  proper  fruits. — Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  a.  5. 

If  the  consent  of  the  annuitants  be  requisite  for  every 
taxation,  they  will  never  be  persuaded  to  ,,coutribute  suffi- 
ciently even  to  tba  support  of  government. 

Hume.  Essays,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  9. 

An  annuity  is  a  thing  very  distinct  from  a  rent-charge, 
with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded ;  a  rent-charge  being 
a  burthen  imposed  upon  and  issuing  out  of  lands,  whereas 
an  annuity  is  a  yearly  sum  chargeable  only  upon  the  person 
of  the  grantor. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

ANNU'L,  v.  Ad-Nihil,  to  nothing.  See  Anni- 
hilate. 

To  bring  or  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  render  in- 
valid, of  no  worth,  or  effect ;  to  invalidate.     See 

NiELL. 

Truly  the  like  yi  han  might  to  do  good,  and  done  it  not,  ye 
crown  of  worship  shal  be  take  from  hem,  with  shame  shul 
they  be  annulled.— Chaucer.  Test,  of  Lore,  b.  iii. 

For  the  heithen  kinges  did  regarde  their  actis  lawes  con- 
firmacions  and  othes  so  highly  that  thei  were  with  them 
inuiolable,  vnable  to  be  reuoked  or  annulled,  so  highly  re- 
garded thei  constancie  truth  and  faith  in  othes  and  promises. 
Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 

Whereunto  it  was  answeryd  by  y«  Englysshe  ambas- 
sadours  that  thejT  comyssyon  stretchyd  not  soo  farre,  nor 
that  theyr  prynce  [E.  3.]  had  geujm  vnto  them  any  suche  i 
auctoryte;  wherefore  all  the  former  comunycacyon  was 
reuokyd  and  adnullyd,  and  they  retournyed  into  Englande 
without  anye  conclusyon  iakyn^e.—Fahyan,  an.  1333. 

This  God-like  act 

Annuls  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  should'st  have  died. 
In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  \iie.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xii. ' 

Tell  me  not  of  your  engagements  and  promises  to  another: 

your  promises  are  sins  of  inconsideration  at  best ;  and  you 

are  bound  to  repent  and  annul  them.  | 

Sivift.  Advice  to  the  Freemen  of  Dublin. 

Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to  call  into  ques-  I 
tion,  together  with  the  titles  of  the  whole  line  of  our  kings,  I 


ANO 


that  great  body  of  our  statute  law  which  passed  under  those 
whom  they  treat  as  usurpers?  to  annul  laws  of  inestimable 
value  to  oiir  liberties.— ^KrAre.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

A'NNUL.\R,  a.  \       Lat.     Annuhis,    a    ring. 

A'nnvlary.  5  Applied  to  that  ivhich  is  in 

the  form  or  shape  of  a  ring ;  fonned  or  shaped 
like  a  ring. 

The  first  that  I  know  of  who  observed  the  third  coat  of  an 
artery  to  be  a  muscular  body,  composed  of  annular  fibres, 
was  Dr.  'Willis.— /Ja;^.  On  the  Creation,  p.  2. 

Lest  the  asperity  or  hardness  of  these  cartilages,  shoulij 
hurt  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  is  tender  and  of  a 
skinny  substance,  or  hinder  the  swallowing  of  our  meat, 
therefore  these  annulary  gristles  are  not  made  round,  or 
entire  circles.— /ci.  lb. 

ANNU'MERATE.  l      Wollaston  appears  to 
Annumeka'tion.        )  use  this  word  to  express, 
To  add  to  the  number.      See  Enumerate. 
There  are  omissions  of  other  kinds  which  will  deserve  to 
be  annumerated  to  these.— WoWas/os.  Rclig.  of  Nat.  s.  1. 

There  may  be  some  pleasures,  which,  compared  with 
what  attends  or  follows  them,  not  only  may  vanish  into 
nothing  but  may  even  degenerate  into  pain",  sought  to  bo 
reckoned  as  pain,  and  v.  v.  some  pains,  that  may  be  annu- 
merated to  pleasures.— /d.  lb.  s.  2. 

Ey  a  long  duration  and  subsistence  they  [some  species]  do 

not  only  replenish  the  world  with  a  new  anr.umcration  of 

others,  but  also  maintain  the  former  account  in  themselves. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

A'NODYNE,  n.  \      Fr.    Anodin.     Medicines, 
A'nodyne,  adj.     )  tvhich  (by  procuring  sleep) 

take  from  a  patient  all  sense  of  pain  ;  from  Gr.  a, 

without,  and  oSuyrj,  pain. 

That  which  removes,  lulls,  soothes,  or  mitigatws 


For  that  tenderness  of  conscience  which  is  the  disease 
and  soreness  of  conscience,  it  must  be  cured  by  anodynes 
and  soft  usages,  unless  they  prove  ineflfective,  and  that  the 
lancet  is  necessary. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Ser.  to  the  Irish  Par.  1661.  Ep.  Ded. 

Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears 

Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratafie  and  tears. 

The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught, 

To  kill  those  foes  to  fair-ones,  time  and  thought. 

Pope.  Moral  Ess.  Ess.  2. 

Let  what  pains  or  diseases  soever  infest  us,  that  [death] 
is  an  assured  anydonon,  and  infallible  remedy  for  them 
nD.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed  when  he  is  thus  flattered.  The 
anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  dragged,  is  well  calculated 
to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to  feed  the  living 
ulcer  of  a  corroding  memory.— SarAe.  On  the  French  Rev. 


ANO'INT,  V.  ^  Lat.  Inungere,  Ungere,  Unc- 
Ano'inting,  ?i.  \tum;  Vr.Oindre.  Tooint(qv.) 
Ano'intment.  J  Ungere,  Vossius  informs  us,  is 
by  some  considered  to  be  unum  agere,  because  in 
unguents  different  substances  are  united  into  one 
(quia  in  unguetito  uniantur  diversa. )  The  applica- 
tion is — 

To  rub,  to  smear  ^vith  oil,  or  any  oily,  greasy 
substance. 

For  verili  eroude  and  pounce  pilat  ^vith  hethene  men  and 
peplis  of  Israel  camen  togidre  in  this  citee  agens  thin  hooli 
child  ihesu  whom  thou  anoyntidist  to  do  the  tbintjis  that 
thin  bond  and  thi  counseil  demyden  to  be  don. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c,  1-. 

For  of  a  trueth.  agaynst  thy  holy  chylde  Jesus  (who  y  hast 
anoynled)  both  Herode  and  also  Poncius  Pylate,  with  tho 
Getyls  and  the  people  of  Israel,  gathered  theselues  together 
(in  this  cite)  for  to  do  whatsoeuer  thy  hande  and  thy  coun- 
sel! determjmed  before  to  be  Aone.— Bible,  I53&.  lb. 

His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas. 

And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 

He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue.  The  Moi:kc 

AVhan  he  cam  to  that  ile  there 

He  sat  hym  on  his  knees  doun  straught, 

And  Ills  carecte,  as  he  was  taught, 

He  rad,  and  made  his  sacrifice. 

And  sitlie  anoynte  hym  in  that  wise 

As  Medea  hym  hath  beds.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  anoynlinge  of  preistis  and  kinges,  them  to  preche 
and  these  to  se  their  doctryne  obserued,  the  transgressours 
punisshed,  prefigured  the  anoynting  of  ciyst  with  the  spirit 
and  him  to  be  bothe  kinge  and  prieste. 

Joye-  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

And  the  women  assoone  as  it  was  lawful!  to  worke,  pre- 
pared their  annoynlments  with  all  diligece. 

Tyndalt.  Workes,  p.  261 


}rr.  Anomal ;  It.  Anomalo ; 
Sr>.  An6malo ;  hnt.  Anonm- 
lia;  Gi:At>oiiJ.uX-ni,{roai  a,  not, 
and   oiiaAvs,  plain,  smooth. 


ANO 

Ohe.  A  street  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 

With  a  disdainful  youtli ;  anoint  his  ejcs. 

But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 

May  be  the  lady.— S/iaAes.  Mids.  M.  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Kin?s  were  anointed,  saitll  Giluas,  not  of  God"s  anoiiiling, 
but  such  as  were  cruellest  i  and  soon  after  as  inconsiderately, 
witliout  examining  the  truth,  put  to  death,  by  their  anointers, 
to  set  up  others  more  fierce  and  jiroud. 

^nlltJn.  Jlisl.  of  Entjlbnd,  b.  ui. 

Were  that  true,  which  is  most  false,  that  all  kings  are  the 
Lord's  anointed,  it  were  vet  absurd  to  think  that  the  anoint- 
ment of  God  should  be  as  it  were  a  cliarui  against  law,  and 
give  them  privilege,  Avlio  punisli  others,  to  sin  themselves 
unpunishably. — Id.  Eikonoclastes,  §  28. 

The  number,  the  presumption,  and  tlie  abilities  of  those, 
who  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his 
anointed,  should  not  dishearten,  but  rather  excite  and  en- 
courage us  to  stand  in  the  gap. 

Bp.  Berketcij.  Ser.  for  the  Prop,  of  the  Gospel. 

Our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  united  in  his  own  person  tlie 
tliree-fold  cliaracter  of  king,  priest,  and  prophet,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Messiali,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  signifies  the  anointed. — Portcus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  21. 

ANO'MALY,  n. ' 

Ano'm.4Lism. 
Ano'malous. 

Ano'iMALOVSLY. 

even. 

Unevenness,  irregularity ;  and  contrariety  to 
rule  or  order  ;  deviation  from  it. 

These  [Serpents  with  the  head  at  each  extreme]  are  mon- 
strous productions,  beside  the  intention  of  nature,  and  the 
statutes  of  generation,  neitlier  begotten  of  like  parents,  nor 
begetting  the  like  again,  but  irregularly  produced,  do  stand 
as  anomalies  in  the  general  book  of  Nature. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

But  now  the  exceptions  and  anomalisms  to  these  rules  are 
so  very  numerous,  that  there  is  much  more  pains  required 
for  the  remembriug  of  them,  than  of  the  rules  themselves. 
mikins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iv.  c.  6. 

[Eve]  was  not  solemnly  begotten,  but  suddenly  framed, 
and  ammalomly  proceeded  from  Adam. 

Brou-n.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

The  poetical  dialect,  consisting  chiefly  in  certain  anoma- 
lies peculiar  to  poetry ;  in  letters  and  syllables  added  to  the 
ends  of  words;  a  kind  of  licence  commonly  permitted  to 
poetry  in  every  language. — Loivlh.  Isaiah.  Prelimijiarg  Dis. 

If  the  deviation  [from  the  scarf  skin  into  nails]  were  acci- 
dental, an  en'or,  an  anomalism ;  were  it  any  thing  else  than 
settled  by  intention  ;  we  should  meet  with  nails  upon  other 
parts  of  the  body. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  11. 

Were  there  no  uniformity  in  human  actions,  and  were 
every  experiment,  which  we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irre- 
gular and  anomalous,  it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  gene- 
ral observations  concerning  mankind ;  and  no  experience, 
however  accurately  digested  by  reflection,  would  ever  serve 
to  any  purpose. — Hume.  On  Hum,  Underst.  s.  3. 

But  it  is  better  that  the  whole  should  be  imperfectly  and 
aiiomalouslij  answered,  than  that,  while  some  parts  are  pro- 
vided for  with  great  exactness,  others  might  be  totally 
neglected,  or  perhaps  materially  injured,  by  the  over-care 
of  a  favourite  member.— fi!/rA-e.  On  the  French  Rerolution. 


A'NO.MY,  Gr.  Avofxia,  (a  word  of 
currence  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,) 
from  a,  not,  and  co/ios,  la^v. 

A  transgression  of  the  law,  iniquity. 

If  we  have  respect  unto  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  ;  and,  to 
tie  object  of  this  mercy,  the  penitent  and  faithful  heart, 
there  is  no  sin,  which  to  borrow  the  word  of  Prudentius,  is 
not  venial ;  but,  in  respect  ofthe  anomy,  or  disorder,  there 
is  no  sin  which  is  not  worthy  of  eternal  death. 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Rome,  §  3. 

Whether  our  purer  intellectuals,  or  only  our  impetuous 
affections,  were  the  prime  authors  of  the  anomie,  I  dispute 
not. — Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  2. 

AN  O'N,  ad.  On  an ;  i.  e.  On  or  in  ane  or 
one  (s.  s.  instant,  moment,  minute).     See  Then. 

Immediately,  instantly,  soon  after. 

To  hys  felawes  he  wende  anon,  &  bad  hem  hardi  be ; 

So  that  the  Brj'tones  were  vp  the  poynt  to  fle. 

Aruirag.  cure  kynge's  brotlier,  wende  forth  anon  there. 

And  dude  on  the  kynge's  armes,  hym  self  as  yt  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  63. 

init  this  that  is  sowen  on  the  stony  lond  :  this  it  is  that 
Lerith  tile  word  of  god,  and  anoon  with  joie  takith  it. 

Wiclif  Matt.  c.  13. 

Paght  now  the  highe  windes  blowe  : 

And  anon  after  thei  ben  lowe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  The  Prologue. 

Foranon  aftir  Olympias  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his 
frivo  v.-jues,  and  his  two  lytic  sonne.?.  were  slayne  of  his  own 
minnios  and  play  felowes.— /oye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.ll.. 


ANS 

Ajtd  ever  and  anone,  when  none  was  tvare. 
With  speaking  looks,  that  close  embaisage  bore, 
He  rov'd  at  her,  and  told  his  secret  care. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box  :  which  ever  and  anon. 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  againe. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Henry  IV.  Act.  i. 

I  had  rather  that  a  father  should  be  hasty  with  Us  chil- 
dren, so  he  be  appeased  anon,  than  slow  to  anger,  and  as  hard 
to  be  pleased  again.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  13. 

Have  ye  seen  the  morning  sky. 
When  the  da^^Ti  prevails  on  high, 
\^Tien  anon,  some  purply  ray 
Gives  a  sample  of  the  day, 
Wlien,  anon,  the  lark,  on  wing. 
Strives  to  soar,  and  strains  to  sing  ? 

Phillips.  Happy  fwain. 

ANO'NYMOUS,  a.  >      It.  Anonimo ;  Sp.  Ano- 
Ano'nymovsly.  )  nymo ;    Lat.   Anonynuis ; 

Gr.  avauviMs ;  from  a,  not,  and  ovofia,  a  name. 
Without  a  name  ;  nameless. 

"  Hence,"  says  the  historian  [Diogenes  Laertius],  '•  it  has 
come  to  pass,  that  to  this  present  time  may  be  found  in  the 
boroughs  of  the  Athenians  anonymous  altars :  a  memorial 
of  the  expiation  then  made."  These  altars,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, were  called  anonymous,  because  tfcere  was  not  the 
name  of  any  particular  deity  inscribed  upon  them. 

Lardner.  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies. 

Of  tlie  Essay  on  Man,  numerous  ivtre  the  praises  bestowed 
by  his  avowed  enemies,  in  the  imagination  that  the  same 
was  not  written  by  him,  as  it  was  printed  anonymously. 

Pope.  Dunciad.  Teslimonies  of  Authors. 

Many  of  these  pieces  [Poems  of  Uncertaine  Auctors]  are 
much  in  the  manner  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  which  was  the 
fasliion  of  the  times.    They  are  all  anonymous. 

Warton.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  s.  21. 

ANO'THER,  adj.     One  other.      See  Other. 

Another  is  found  in  composition  with  Gates, 
Gvess  ;  ,\nother  r/ate  or  way  ;  another  guise,  sort, 
or  kind. 

And  wo  so  another  monne's  god  hynj-me  wole  myd  vnrygt, 

Myd  rygt  he  may  ys  owe  lese,  gyf  the  defender  ath  the 
mygte.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  198. 

For  if  he  that  cometh  pret:hith  anothir  crist  whom  we 
prechidden  not,  or  if  ghe  taken  a  noihir  spyryt  whom  ghe 
tooken  not,  or  a  nothir  gospel  which  ghe  ressej-uyden  not, 
rightli  ghe  schulden  sulTre. —  Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  U. 


that  which  ye  haue  receaued,  ether  another  gospell  then  yt 
ye  haue  receaued,  ye  might  right  well  haue  been  cotet. 

Bible,  1530.  lb. 

For  who  so  will  another  blame. 

He  seketli  ofte  his  own  shame, 

Whiche  els  might  be  right  still.— Goiifr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

For  stature  one  doth  seem  the  best  away  to  bear  ; 
Another  for  her  shape,  and  to  stand  beyond  compaw  ; 
Another  for  the  fine  composure  of  a  face  : 
Another  short  of  these,  yet  for  a  modest  grace. 
Before  them  all  preferr'd.— 2)r«i/fon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  26. 

I  tell  you  true,  said  slie,  and  if  my  father  had  not  played 
the  hasty  fool,  it  is  no  lie  I  tell  you,  I  might  have  had  an- 
other-gains  husband  than Dametas. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  h.ii. 


One  man  can  no  more  discern  the  objects  c»f  his  own  un- 
derstanding, and  their  relations,  by  the  faculties  of  another, 
than  he  can  see  with  another  man's  eyes,  or  one  ship  «an  be 
guided  l)y  the  helm  ot another. 

Wollaslon.  ReUyion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 

^Vhen  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  another  gate's  adventure. 
To  Ralpho  cali'd  aloud  to  arm. 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  iKorm.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Though  the  image  of  one  point  should  cause  but  a  small 
tensionof  this  membrane,  another,  and  another,  3.ni  another 
stroke,  must  in  their  progress  cause  a  very  great  one,  until 
it  arrives  at  last  to  the  highest  degree. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

A'NSLAIGHT,«.  A.  S.  On-slagen.  Impactus. 
Dashed  or  beaten  against ;  past  tense  of  on-slagan, 
to  dash  or  beat   against.     See    Slay  and  On- 


Seb.     I  do  remember  yet,   that  anslaight,  tliou  wast 
beaten, 
And  flcdst  befoie  the  butler ;  a  black  jack 
Playing  upon  thee  furiously,  1  saw  it. 
I  saw  thee  scatter'd,  rogue. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Mons.  Thomas,  Act  ii.  ec.^. 


ANS 

A'NSWER,  u        ^       A.  S.  Antl-iwanam  ot 
A'nsweb,  n.  I  Bnsettled  etymology.  And 

A'nswerablf.  I   in  Gothic  appears  to  have 

A'nswerably.  f  had  the  force  of  the  Lat. 

A'nswerableness.    |    Contra  {Gr.  Auti).    Swa- 
A'nsweker.  J  rian,    I   doubt  not   (says 

Thwaites),  signified  primitively,  to  speak.     And 
see  Tyrwhitt  on  v.  4038. 

To  speak. — in  return  or  opposition  to  any  thing 
before  spoken  ;  to  any  thing  before  affirmed  or 
required,  or  demanded. 

To  reply  to — in  speech  or  writing ;  and  so — to 
account,  give  account,  or  be  accountable  for,  to 
excuse,  or  justify.     And  also — 

To  be  or  act  in  return  to  any  thing,  in  compli- 
ance with,  in  accommodation,  proportion,  or  rela- 
tion to  : — to  correspond,  to  cordate. 

To  satisfy  the  expectations  or  demands ;  to 
serve,  or  accomplish  the  aimf,  purposes,  or  inten- 
tions. 

Tho  the  kyng  of  France  herde  this,  he  ansu'erede  ther  to 
That  he  hadde  hym  m\!  load  y  now,  and  tresour  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  32. 

He  went  to  the  kyng  of  France,  &  schewed  him  his  resons, 
Thorgh  ther  ordenance  ther  duzepers  gaf  re»pons. 
Bifor  Sir  William  the  duzepers  gaf  ansuere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  HI. 

Now,  Simond,  said  this  John,  by  seinfe  Cuthberd 
Ay  is  thou  merv,  and  that  is  faire  answerd. 

Chaucer.  Reves  Tale,  v.  4126. 
Be  so  thou  stondc  in  iudgement 
Upon  certaine  condicion. 
That  thou  vnto  a  question, 

Whiche  I  shall  aske,  shall  ansiver.—Gouer.  Con.  A.b.  I. 
That  thou  shalt  sale  vpon  this  molde. 
That  all  women  leuest  wolde 
Be  soueraine  of  mans  loue. 

With  this  answer  thou  shalt  saue 

Thy  selfe,  and  other  wise  nought.  Id.  Id. 

Our  holy  liuyng  muste  agree  mth  su  huly  a  profession. 
You  muste  nedes  be  answerable  vuto  your  hie  prieste,  and 
his  lawe,  in  youre  conuersacion.— fia/.  Hebrues,  c.  12. 

Thy  profession  is  of  hygh  excellencye,  but  to  frame  thy 
self  aunsu'crably  like  vnto  it,  thou  hast  nede  much  dili- 
gently to  watche  about  thee.— /rf.  Timothie,  c.  6. 

And  thus  as  I  told  you,  concerning*  this  pece  of  good 
abearing ;  this  good  answerer  hath  here  borne  himself  so 
wel,  yt  sora  part  he  ansuereth  with  vntrouth,  som  part  he 
ansu-ereth  a  great  deal  lesse  the  half,  &  som  part  neuer  s 
dtale.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  9S7. 

Prince.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  hearo, 
'And  sherife,  I  wUl  engage  my  word  to  ftiee. 
That  I  will  by  tomorrow  dinners  time, 
Send  him  to  auswere  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charged  withall. — 
If  he  haue  lobb'd  these  men, 
He  shall  be  ansu-ernble :  and  so  farewell. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  ActU.  sc.  4. 

Exceeding  wrath  thereat  was  Blandamour, 
-And  gan  this  bitter  aiiswere  to  him  make  ; 
"  Too  foolish  Paridell !  that  fajTest  floure 
Would  gather  faiue,  and  yet  no  paines  wouldst  take." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.2. 

Answerable  whcreunt9  was  that  heroical  determination  of 
Luther,  who,  after  his  engagements,  against  all  threats  and 
dissuasions,  would  go  into  the  city  of  Worms,  though  there 
were  as  many  devils  in  it  as  tiles  upon  their  houses. 

Bp.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gileai. 

Out  of  this  ground,  the  appellation  which  is  given  him  of 
a  Nazarene,  however  it  be  objected  to  him  by  way  of  re- 
proach, is  rather  a  notable  proof  of  his  answerableness  to 
that  prediction  of  the  prophets. — Id.  Paraph,  on  Matthew. 

The  three  kinds  of  ancient  hunting,  which  distinctly 
require  fleetnesse,  scent,  and  strength,  are  completely  per- 
formed in  this  county  by  a  breed  therein,  which  are  answer' 
ably  qualified. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Lincolnshire, 

You  loiter,  wJiUe  the  spoils  are  born  away ; 
Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  store. 
And  you,  like  truants,  come  too  late  ashore. 
He  said,  but  soon  corrected  his  mistake. 
Found  by  the  doubtful  ansuei s  that  we  make. 

Dn/den.  Virgil,  ^neid,  b.i.  v,  SOB. 

You  might  have  met  with  an  answerer,  that  would  not 
ha^■e  suffered  j'ou  to  have  said  so  mucii  tnith  together ;  but 
to  rae  it  is  sufficient,  that  it  is  notking  to  the  purpose. 

Chillingworth.  Religion  of  Prot.  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  47. 

1  question  of  this 

)id  of  candor  ;  who,  with 

I  solemn  air,  and  pretext  of  religion,  can  offer  such  an  insult 


ANT 

When  a  man  asks  me  a  question,  I  liave  it  in  my  power 
to  answer,  or  be  silent ;  to  ansiver  softly  or  roughly,  in 
terms  of  respect,  or  in  terms  of  contempt. 

Beatlie.  Essay  on  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  §  3. 

The  windows  answering  each  other,  we  could  just  discern 
ti>e  glowing  horizon  through  them — a  circumstance  which, 
however  trivial  in  description,  has  a  beautiful  effect  in  land- 
scape.—Gi/pin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

If  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  servant,  the  banker 
06/1;  for  it.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

ANT,  71.     \       Ant  contracted  and  corrupted 
A'nthill.    ]  from    the    A.  S.    CEinett,    Emct, 
q.  V.    (Skinner.)      In   Ger.  Ameis,   Amcisse,    so 
called  (says  Wachter),  a  fuga  otii,  because  it  is 
never  idle  ,  from  Meisse,  idleness,  and  A.  prefi.xed 
•'  otium  negat."     In   A.  S.  Amet,  is,  instructus, 
furnished,  provided,  from  the  verb  Ametan. 
You  might  haue  sene  them  throng  out  of  the  town : 
Like  ants,  when  they  do  spoile  the  bing  of  come. 
For  winter's  died,  which  they  bcare  to  their  den. 

Surrey.  JEncis,  b.  iv. 
On  ev'ry  side  are  seen  descending  down, 
Thick  swarms  of  Souldiers  loaden  from  the  Town. 
Thus,  in  Battalia,  march  embody'd  Ants, 
Fearfull  of  Winter,  and  of  future  Wants, 
T' invade  the  Com,  and  to  their  Cells  convey 
The  plunder'd  Forrage  of  their  yellow  Prey. — Btyden.  lb. 
ANTA'GONY,  n.  \       Lat.  of  the  lower  ages, 
Anta'gonist.  V  Antagonista ;      Gr.    kvri, 

Antagoni'stick.     j  against,     opposed,     con- 
trary to ;  and  hr/wvm,  agony.      See  Agony. 
Struggle  against,  opposition,  resistance. 
An  apostate  idolater,  whether  husband  or  wife  seducing, 
was  to  die  by  the  decree  of  God,  Deut.  xiii.  6,  9.  that  mar- 
iage  therefore  God  himself  disjoins :  for  others  bom  ido- 
1  of  tlieir  dangerous  keeph 


ANT 

ANTECE'DE,  v.  \  Fr.  Anth-csymr  -.  It. 
Antece'dence.  I  Antecedente ;  Sp.  Antfce- 
Antece'denct.  I  dhite ,-  Lat.  Anteccdere  ,- 
Antece'dent,  n.  >  Ante,  before,  and  cedere, 
Antece'dent,  adj.  J  to  go.  See  Ancestor. 
Anteceda'neoi's.  I  To  go  before,  in  space 
Antece'ssor.  )  or  time.     The  more  com- 


answer-    jnon  verb  is,  to  precede. 


ndthe 
nicable  antagony  that  is  between  Christ  and  Belial, 
■will  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  commandment  of  those  two 
inspired  reformers,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  to  put  an  idolater 
away,  as  well  under  the  gospel. 

Milton.  Doct.  andDis.  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild  both, 
.  High  proof  ye  now  have  given  to  be  the  race 
Of  Satan  (for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
Antagonist  of  Heaven's  AlmigUtv  King.) 

Id.  Paradise  Lost.  b.  x. 
Prac.  His  valour  will  take  coM,  put  on  yo-jr  doublet. 
Cojn.    His  valour  will  keep  cold,  you  are  deceived  ; 
And  relish  much  the  sweeter  in  our  ears  -, 
It  may  be  too,  in  the  ordinance  of  nature. 
Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant, 
Or  truly  antagonistic,  as  to  fight. 

B.  Jonson.  Mag.  Lady,  Act.iii.  sc.4. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well  wTitten  book, 
compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses'  ser- 
pent that  immediately  swallowed  up  and  devoured  those  of 
the  Egj-ptians.— Spcc/ai'or,  No.  10. 

As  the  controversies  on  everj-  subject  grew  daily  warmer, 
men  united  themselves  more  intimately  with  their  friends, 
and  separated  themselves  wider  from  their  antagonists. 

Hume.  Hist.  0/ England,  an.  1629. 
ANTA'RCTICK,  <2f/;'.  )  Fr.  Anlarctique ,  It. 
A'rctick.  j  Antartico ,-      Sp.   Ant- 

artico ;   Lat.  Anlarcticus  ,-  Gr.  Avrt  against,  oppo- 
site, and  ApKTos,  the  Bear.      See  the  quotation 
from  Wyatt. 
And  of  this  world  so  round  within  tliat  rolling  case. 
Two  points  there  be  that  neuer  moue,  but  firmely  kepe  their 

place 
The  tone  we  see  alway,  the  tother  stands  ohiect. 
Against  the  same,  deuiding  just  the  ground  by  line  direct ; 
Which  by  imaginacion,  drawne  from  the  one  to  th' other 
Toucheth  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  way  there  is  none 

other  ; 
And  these  be  calde  the  poles,  descride  by  starres  not  bright, 
Artike  the  one  nortliward  we  see,  antartike  thother  hight. 
Wyatt.  The  Song  of  J-opas. 
Sea  he  had  search'd  and  land. 
From  Eden  over  Pontus  and  the  pool 
JIaeotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob  : 
Downward  as  far  antarctic.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 
To  you  who  live  in  chill  degree, 
As  map  informs,  of  fifty-three. 
And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone, 
By  bringing  tliither  fifty-one, 
Jlethinks  all  climes  should  be  alike, 
From  tropic  ev'n  to  pole  artique. 
Since  you  have  such  a  constitution 
As  no  where  suffer  diminution. — Dryden,  Ep;stle  7. 
Some  pious  drops  the  restless  vagrants  shed. 
And  now  afresh  their  wing'd  effusion  spread ; 
Askance,  or  cross  the  broad  Pacific  deep. 
Obliquely  north  t)  e  floating  squadrons  sweep  : 
Still  arctic  ply  to  reach  the  frozen  pole. 
Now  hurry'd  on  Sarmatian  tempests  roll. 

Brooke    Univ.  leauly.h.v:. 


And  th'  antecedent  shall  you  f>-nde  as  true  when  you  rede 
ouer  my  letter  as  himself  can  not  say  nay,  but  that  the  con- 
secusyon  is  foraial.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1115. 

You  save  that  euery  coposicion  geueth  a  new  right  and 
faketh  away  the  auncitt  lytle,  yet  you  sayd  before  y'  this 
coposicion  ueitlier  geueth  nor  can  geue  any  right,  whiche 
coclusion  is  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  antecedent,  ther- 
fore  you  must  be  answered  thus,  if  nothynge  be  geuen, 
nothynge  is  taken  away.— //n//.  Hen.  V.  an.  8. 

Wlierfore  Lowys,    kynge  of  Frauiice,  des)Tous   of  that 

prouynce,  whiche  of  late  dayes  belonged  to  his  unteccssours 

and  progenytours.  Bought  besely  the  wayes  and  meanes  to 

haue  this  cliilde  Richardc  vnder  his  tuvssion  and  gj-dynge. 

Fabyan,  c.  18C. 

After  the  childe  hath  leamed  periitlie  the  eight  partes  of 
speach,  let  him  then  learne  the  right  joining  togither  of 
substantives  with  adjectives,  the  nowne  with  the  verhe,  the 
relative  with  the  antecedent. — Ascham.  Schote-master,  b.  i. 

That  very  alteration,  that  anteceded  that  state  which  it 
hath,  cannot  possibly  be  eternal,  but  must  be  perfected 
within  a  certain  portion  of  time  destined  to  it.  and  conse- 
quently must  have  beginning  within  the  compass  of  a  de- 
terminate time,  and  cannot  be  eternally  moving  to  its 
accomplishment.— ifoic.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  88. 

The  Israelites  were  certainly  the  most  knowing  people  of 
the  world,  began  early  to  record  the  memorials  of  their  own 
times,  and  of  those  that  anteceded  them,  delivered  down  by 
tradition  from  the  patriarchs. — Id.  lb.  p.  HO. 

There  may  be  some  religion  antecedent  to  that  which  to 
us  in  this  age  appears  to  have  been  the  ancientest. 

Id.  lb.  p.  109. 

It  is  impossible  that  mixed  or  compounded  bodies  can  be 
eternal,  because  there  is  necessarily,  according  to  the  rides 
of  nature,  a  preexistence  of  the  simple  bodies  out  of  which 
they  are  desumed,  and  an  antecedence  of  their  constitution 
preceding  the  existence  of  mixed  bodies.— W.  lb.  p.  7r. 

Unity  is  before  any  multiplied  number,  which  antecedency 
of  Unity,  he  [Dionysius]  applieth  to  the  Deity. 

Fotherby.  Athcomania,  p.  308. 

He  makes  the  intention,  which  is  a  most  proper  and 
elicite  act  of  the  will,  or  a  willing  of  the  end,  as  it  is  to  be 
attained  by  certain  means,  to  be  no  willing  at  all,  but  onely 
some  antecedane  inclination  or  propension. 

Bramhall.  Answer  to  Hoboes,  p.  207. 

Such  things  as  do  not  at  all  depend  upon  external  circum- 
stances neither,  nor  are  caused  by  things  natural  anteceding, 
but  by  some  supernatural  power ;  I  say,  when  such  future 
events  as  these  are  foretold,  and  accordingly  come  to  pass, 
this  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  but  such  a  Being  as  com- 
prehends, sways,  and  governs  all ;  and  is,  by  a  peculiar 
priviledgc,  or  prerogative,  of  its  own  nature.  Omniscient. 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  711. 

I  have  attested  it  with  the  Catholick  testimony  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  calling  Episcopacie,  the  Apostolate,  and 
bishops  successors  of  St.  Peter  in  particular ;  and  of  all  the 
Apostles  in  general  in  their  ordinarie  ofhces  in  which  they 
were  superiour  to  the  LXXII.  the  antecessors  of  the  Prosby- 
terate.—Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  .isserted,  §  11. 

Admit  that,  which  as  capable  of  anlecedaneous  proof,  and 
as  acknowledged  by  all  persons  ownir.g  any  religion  may  be 
presupposed. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2'.'. 

■\\Tiere  antecedents,  concomitants,  and  consequents,  causes 
and  effects,  signs,  and  things  signified,  subjects  and  adjuncts 
are  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  we  may  infer  the 
causes  from  the  effects,  and  effects  from  causes,  the  ante- 
cedents from  the  consequents,  as  well  as  consequents  from 
nntrccdents,  &c. ;  and  thereby  be  pretty  certain  of  many 
things  both  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Watts.  Logiek,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  salvation  of  men  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  and 
ought  to  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  antecedent  love  and 
original  essential  goodness  of  the  Father  Almighty. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  27. 

Wlion  we  were  enemies  [saith  St.  Paul],  we  were  reeon- 
rikd  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son  :  ^Vhen  we  were 
cnomi.s,  that  implies  God  antecedently  to  any  man's  con- 
Mrsi.m  to  have  been  appeased,  and  become  favourably 
disposed  toward  all  men.— i?arro«',  vol.  i.  Ser.  40. 

He  [Lord  Coventrj-j  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  lord  keeper 
about  15  years,  if  it  be  not  "more  proper  to  say,  that  dignity 
had  enjoyed  him  so  long.  His  front  presence  did  bespeak  a 
venerable  regard  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  antecessors. 

flood.  Athen.  O.ron 
CS 


ANT 

Many  tribes  of  animals,  acknowledged  to  be  ,iU  of  Uio 
same  species,  derive  from  nature  a  much  more  remarkable 
distinction  of  genius,  than  what,  antecedent  to  custom  aud 
education,  appears  to  take  place  among  men. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.2. 

A'NTEDATE,  r.  >       Compounded    of    Lat. 
A'ntedate,  n.         )  Ante,  before  ;    and  Datum, 
given  :  from  Dare,  to  give.      See  Date. 
To  date  before  the  time,  to  anticipate. 

Sfor.  To  doubt. 
Is  worse  than  to  have  lost :  and  to  despair. 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us.— Massingcr.  D.  of  Milan,  Acti.  flc.3. 


Ignorantly  thankful  creatujc  I  thou  begg'st  in  such  away, 
that  by  wliat  would  appear  an  antedated  gratitude,  if  it 
were  not  a  designless  action,  the  manner  of  thy  petitioning, 
beforehand,  rewards  the  grant  of  thy  request. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.  1.  Ref.  1. 

He  [Mr.  Murray]  got  a  warrant  to  be  an  earl,  which  was 
signed  at  Newcastle.  Yet  he  got  the  king  to  antedate  it,  as 
if  it  had  been  signed  at  Oxford,  to  get  the  precedence  of 
some  whom  he  hated ;  but  he  did  not  pass  it  under  the 
great  seal  during  that  king's  life :  but  did  it  after  his  death : 
so  his  warrant,  not  being  passed,  died  with  the  king. 

Burnet.  Own  Times,  an.  1667. 

Andromache  !  my  soul's  far  better  part. 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart ; 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
'Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  of  all  the  race  of  earth. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.Ti. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN,  adj.  >     ^nie, before, (Or. 

Antediu'vian,  71.  f  AvTi,  opposed,  op- 

posite,) is  prefixed  to  very  many  common  words, 
to  denote  priority.     A  few  examples  follow  : 

Antedihtvian  ■ — Ante,  before  ;  and  Diluvium,  a 
deluge  :  from  Dilaere,  to  wash  away. 

Before  the  flood,  or  deluge. 

Ante-liican  : — Ante,  before;  and  Lucere,  to 
shine,  to  be  light. 

Before  the  light  of  day. 

The  whiche  he  pcrceiued  by  the  armes  and  antesignes  of 
the  C.alles.— G;;/(//w<;e.  Cmsar,  b.  i. 

The  te.Kt  intends  only  the  masculine  line  of  Seth,  con- 
duceahle  unto  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  antedi- 
luvian cllronology. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  3. 

There  the  Jupiter  of  exemplarj-  honour  and  magnificence, 
there  the  Phosphorus  of  pietj'  and  antelucan  devotion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Remains,  p.  44. 

Sozomen,  noting  that  some  did  only  observe  three  weeks 
of  five  days  to  the  week  out  of  the  number  of  the  seven  ante- 
paschal  weeks,  and  yet  nevertheless  called  it  Quadragesima. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

The  sinners  of  the  antediluvian  world,  abusing  the  long 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  which  he  allowed 
for  their  repentance,  perished  at  the  end  of  it  without 
mercy. — Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lee.  12. 


A'NTEPAST.   Lat.  Ante,  before,  and  Pasttim, 
past  part,  of  Pascere,  to  feed.      See  Pasture. 
A  foretaste. 

So  we  are  obliged  by  our  holy  calling,  and  our  own  many 
great  interests,  to  take  some  antepast  of  those  celestial  joys  in 
this  lower  kingdom  of  heaven.and  to  spend  no  unconsiderahle 
part  of  our  present  lives  in  this  most  blessed  and  holy  em- 
ployment.—i/am;«ond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Pref. 

The  fathers  believed  that  they  who  die  in  the  Lord  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  are  in  blessed  places,  and  have  ante- 
pasts  of  joy  and  comforts,  yet  in  those  places  they  are 
reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  dr.y. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  ii.  pt.  ii.  s.  2. 

These  antepasts  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  collation 
preparatory  to  the  principal  entertainment.  They  generally 
consisted,  it  is  probable,  of  such  dishes  as  were  provocatives 
to  appetite.— il/efmo/A.  Cicero,  b.  viii.  Let.  25.  Note. 

ANTE'RIOR.  ■)      Vr.  Anterieur  ;  It.  Anialdye ; 

Anterio'bity.  )  Lat.  Anterior,  from  «?i;c',  be- 
fore. 

Before,  either  in  time  or  space ;  prior. 

If  that  be  the  anicriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses 
are  placed,  and  that  the  po.steriour  and  lower  part,  which  is 
opposite  thereunto,  there  is  no  inferiour  or  foraier  part  in 
this  animal ;  for  the  senses  being  placed  at  both  extremes, 
make  both  ends  anteriour,  which  is  impossible. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  h.iii.  c.  15. 


ANT 

Among  the  many  cavils  that  have  been  duviseil  agnin.4 
the  demonstrated  existence  of  a  first,  intelligent,  sell- 
existent  Cause  of  all  things,  this  has  been  one  ;  tluit  things 
known  must  he  anterior  to  knowledge. 

Bolinghruke.  On  Human  Knoiilcd^c,  Ess.  1. 


But  ( 


and  this  anteriority  ol  time  mak 
;  observable. — Pope.  Horn.  Iliad,  b. ; 


Round  his  head  is  the  nimbus  or  gloiT  ;  .in  addition  that 
was  as  posterior  to  his  marriage,  as  the  painter  seems  to 
intimate  the  queen's  fruitfulness  was  anterior  to  it. 

Wulpolc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

A'NTEVERT.  haX.  Antcvericre  :  Ante,hdovc, 
and  Verterc,  to  turn. 

To  turn  round  before,  (so  as  to  prevent  or 
hinder. ) 

Uouhtless  to  prevent  some  enormous  act,  which  'may  fol- 
low upon  our  silence  ;  or  upon  the  urging  of  lawful  autho- 
rity, when  we  are  called  to  give  evidence  concerning  a  fact 
nuestioned,  or  to  antevert  some  great  danger  to  the  public, 
to  ourselves,  to  our  friend,  we  may  and  must  disclose  our 
knowledge  of  a  close  wickedness. 

Bp.Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Add.  3. 

Be  the  judgment  never  so  good,  yet  if  passion  run  before 
it,  and  be  precipitate  upon  the  first  and  sudden  apprehen- 
sion of  the  tiling  proposed  or  objected,  and  so  antevert  the 
use  of  deliberation,  and  the  ripening  of  the  judgment,  there 
must  necessarily,  or  at  least  ordinarily,  follow  either  mistake 
or  disorder. — Uale.  Contemp.  Of  Moderation, 

A'NTHEM.  Low  Lat.  Antiplwna,  (see  in  Du 
Cange  and  Spelman)  ;  A.  S.  Antefn;  Fr.  Anti- 
enne ,-  It.  Antifona  ;  Sp.  Antiphona  ,-  Gr.  Avrt- 
<paiv,  avTi,  in  return,  and  ^wi/tj,  a  sound  or  voice. 
See  Antiphosy. 

Applied  originally  to — 

Chants   in   return   or   response ;    to    alternate 
singing   or   chantmg.      See   the   quotation   from 
Bacon. 
And  whan  that  I  my  lif  shulde  forlete. 
To  me  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  sing, 
This  aniem  veraily  in  my  dying. 
As  ye  hail  heiie.— Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Talc,  v.  13,590. 

Pope  Celestine  the  first  appoynted  that  the  Psalmes  of 
Dauid  should  bee  song  in  manner  of  an  aniheme  of  all  ye 
people  bfeefore  the  sacrifice  which  was  not  woont  to  bee 
done.— ^arHfs.   Works,  p.  357. 

Then  camo  our  sophisters  mth  an  antelhenie  of  half  an 
inch,  out  of  whiche  some  of  them  drawe  a  threde  of  ix 
dayes  long.— Ti/iirfoW.  Works,  p.  168. 

The  he  [Wyllyam  with  the  loge  berde]  made  vnto  them 
colacions  or  exortacions,  and  toke  for  his  anteteme,  "  Hau- 
rietis  aquas  I  gaudio  de  fotibus  saluatoris."  that  is  to  meane, 
ye  shall  drawe  i  ioy  waters  of  ye  weUys  of  our  sauyour. 

Fabian,  an.  1198. 

^\'hilst  thus  I  spake,  behold !  with  happy  eye 

I  spyde  where  at  the  idoles  feet  apart 

A  bevie  of  fayre  damzels  close  did  lye, 

Wayting  when  as  the  antheme  should  be  sung  on  hye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Severall  quires,  placed  one  over  against  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  by  catches,  antheme-mse,  give  great  plea- 
sure.—Ba-on.  Of  Masques. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  fuU-v()ic'd  quire  below  ; 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  eestacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 


Mil 


II  Pensero 


The  floods  ambitious  to  his  glories  rise. 
And  seek  their  source  throughout  hi 
Thence  in  united  congregations  fall, 
And  tune  their  anthems  o'er  the  warbled  ball. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beatilij,  b.  iii. 

ANTHOLOGY.  )    Gr.  ki/eoKoy^a,  from  avOos, 
Antiiolo'gical.     /a  flower,  and  AfTfii',  to  ga- 
ther, to  choose.     Commonly  now  applied  to — 

A  selection  of  flowers  or  beautiful  pieces  of 
poetry. 

I  nrkible  mcnt  ( 


He  [Robert  Stallo  d] 
logical  descr  pt  n  of  ■ 
continent  and  ishnds  i ; 


ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE, 

Antiiropomo'epuite,  n. 
Anthropomo'rphism, 
shape. 


7'^'.^  From  Af- 
>epo7ros,man, 
J  |4opcfn),form, 


ANT 
One  who  believes  God  to  have  members,  shape,  I 
and  countenance,  similar  to  those  of  man.     See 
the  quotation  from  Tillotson. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Anthropomorphiles,  that  God 
had  all  the  parts  of  a  man,  and  that  we  are,  in  this  sense, 
made  according  to  his  image. — More.  Sef.  of  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

The  picture  of  the  Creator,  or  God  the  Father,  in  the  shape 
of  an  old  man,  is  a  dangerous  piece,  and  in  this  fecundity  of 
sects  may  revive  the  Anthropomorphiles. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errour.-:,  b.  t.  c.  21. 

Nor  need  any  wonder  how  it  [tradition  of  prw-existence] 
came  at  length  to  be  lost,  or  at  leatt  1  jf  1  '  '  IVm  n  a  few, 
who  considers  the  grossness  of  sucT>;    '"  ■       ii  siuh 

multitudes  could  swallow  the  dull  ami '    ,  '  niuin- 

phite  docttines.— Glativille.  Pr<e-c:i:..i  /  .'     I.- 

■We  are  not  to  conceive  of  God  as  bavin;,'  a  i  ■  .  i  ,iii\ 
corporeal  shape  or  members.     This  was  the  k''  ' 

the  .■f«//iro/jom'j/7j/i//t'.s  of  old,  and  of  some  Sn.  Ill 
which  they  ground  upon  the  gross  and  literal  im     ,,    in     u 
of  many  figurative  speeches  in  Scripture  conccriiiii^  i_.im|,  ,,. 
where  it  speaks  of  his  face,  hand,  and  arm,  &c. 

Tillotson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  100. 

But  because  I  know  you  are  not  much  swayed  by  names 
and  authorities,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  you,  a  little  more 
distinctly,  the  inconveniences  of  that  Anthropomorphism, 
which  you  have  embraced. 

Hume.  Dialogue  concerning  Nat.  Religion. 

The  doing  of  tliis  I  considered  as  (if  the  expression  may 
he  allowed)  atithrojMmorphitising  in  the  worst  sense  the  in- 
comprehensible author  of  nature,  and  had  always  been 
averse  from  interpreting,  in  a  strict  literal  sense,  such  pas- 
sages of  scripture  as  attribute  to  him  the  parts  and  passions, 
the  corporeal  and  intellectual  properties  and  imperfections 
of  a  ms.n.— Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  Walton,  vol.  ii.  p.  -107. 

ANTHROPO'PATHY.  Gr.  Ai-epoiros,  man, 
and  iraflos,  passion,  feeling.      See  the  quotation. 

Two  ways,  then,  may  the  Spirit  of  God  he  said  to  be 
grieved:  in  Himself;  in  his  Saints:  in  Himself  by  an  n)i- 
tliropopathg,  as  we  call  it ;  inMiis  Saints,  by  a  sympathy. 
The  former  is  by  way  of  allusion  to  human  passion  or  car- 
riage.—iJ/i.  Hall.  Ser.  37.  Eph.  iv.  30. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGY.  AvBpwwos,  man,  and 
(payeiv,  to  eat.     See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

The  tormer  anthropophagi,  or  eaters  of  man's  flesh,  whom 
we  have  placed  about  the  north  pole,  tenne  dales  journey  by 
land  above  the  river  Borysthenes,  use  to  drinkc  out  of  the 
sculs  of  men's  heads,  and  to  weare  the  scalpes,  haire  and 
all,  instead  of  mandellions  or  stomachers  before  their  breasts, 
according  as  Isogonus  the  Nicean  witnesseth. 

Holland.  Plimc.  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

For  when  the  scandal  got  foot,  and  run  abroad,  the  hea- 
thens spared  not  to  call  the  Christians  Cannibals,  and  to 
impute  to  them  Anthropophagy,  or  the  devouring  humane 
flesh,  and  that  they  made  Thyestes's  feast,  who  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Atreus  eat  his  own  children. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  the  Real  Presence,  s.  11. 

Whereas  it  is  imputed  unto  anthropophagy,  or  the  eating 
of  man's  flesh  ;  that  cause  hath  been  common  to  many  ( ther 
countrj'es,  and  there  have  been  canibals  or  men  eaters  in 
the  three  other  parts  of  the  world,  if  we  credit  the  relation 
of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Erraurs,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

A'NTL  ^       The  Gr.  AvTi,  at/ainst, 

A'xTiciiRisT.  I  opposed  to,  is  useJ  as  a 

Anticonsitu'tion.vl.   j  prefix  to  words  derived 
Antif.pi'scopal,  &c.   J  from  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, merely  to  denote,  opposition,  hostility.    A  few 
examples  follow : 

BIv  litle  sones,  the  last  our  is,  and  as  ye  han  herd,  that 
anticrist  cometh,  now  many  anticristis  ben  raaad,  wherfore 
we  witen,  that  is  the  last  om.—Wiclif.  1  Jon.  c.  2. 

LytcU  chyldren,  it  is  the  last  tyme,  and  as  ye  haue  herde 
how  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  euen  now  are  there  many 
begonne  to  be  Antichrists  allredy,  whereby  we  knowe,  yt  is 
the  last  tyme.— Bible,  1539.  lb. 

If  once  that  anti-christian  crew 

Be  crush'd  and  overthrown, 
We'll  teach  the  nobles  how  to  crouch. 

And  keep  the  gentiy  (i.a\m.—Q.uarles.  Song  of.inarchus. 

S  Paule  saithe,  that  Antiehriste.  the  man  of  sinne,  shal 
tte  in  the  Temple  of  God :  whereby  no  double  he  meante 
th    C\m'[c\ie.— Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologic. 

When  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony,  which  is  ' 
af  r  12G0  years,  the  Anti-christian  power  shall  be  more 
vc'  emently  bent  against  them. — Hall.  Hard  Tcxts,liev.xi.7 .  | 

These  lies  become  the  basis  of  impious  theoremes,  -which 

are  certainly  attended  with  ungodly  lives  ;  and  then  either 

Atheism  or  Antiehrlstianism  may  come,  according  as  shall  ■ 

happen  in  the  conjunction  of  time  and  other  circumstances. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  Pref. 


ANT 


Had  ho  gratified,  he  thinks,  anti.piscopal  faction  with  his 
consent,  and  sacrific'd  the  church  government  and  revenues 
to  the  fury  of  their  covetousness,  Src.  an  army  had  not  bin 
raised. — Milton.  Ans.  to  Eikon  Basilikc. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy,  than  the  creation  of  an  anti- 
constitutional  dependancy  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
on  the  crown  will  be  in  that  case. 

Bolingbroke.  On  Parlies,  Let.  19. 


//    lb 

ANTI'CIPATE  ^       Fi   Anticip.i     li    .l«^iti- 

An'tioipa'tion        \paie     Sp  Antictpai      Lat 

An'ti'cipator^      J  Antiupait,     {Antr,   bcfoie, 

and  Capere,  to  tal^e  )      See  the  quotations  fiom 

To  take  beforehand,  by  fore-thonght  or  pre- 
jiid-cment;  by  foretaste,  or  presentiment.  Con- 
sequentially— 

To  prepossess,  to  prejudge,  to  prevent,  to 
preclude. 

The  Erles  of  Marche  and  Warwicke,  and  othe*'  beyng  at 
Calice,  had  knowledge  of  aU  these  doynges,  and  secrete 
conuenticles :  wherfore  to  anticipate  and  preuent  the  Dukes 
purpose,  they  sent  Jlion  Dinham  the  valiaunt  esquire,  with 
a  small  numbre  of  men,  but  with  a  multitude  of  couragious 
hartes.— ifo;<.  Hen.  VI.  an.  38. 

This  pa3inent  was  called  an  anticipation,  which  is  to  say, 
a  thing  taken  or  a  thing  comyng  before  his  tjnne  or  season. 
This  terme  was  new  to  ye  cominaltie,  but  thei  payd  wel  for 
their  learnying,  for  their  money  was  paled  out  of  hand  wiout 
delay.— /rf.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  10. 

Aga.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  faire. 
Anticipating  time.— Shakes.  Trail.  ^-  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

To  light  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no  proper  place 
or  fixation;  and  therefore  the  efl'ects  named  by  anticipatiou 
(which  was  to  seperate  day  from  night)  were  precisely  pre- 
formed, after  this  light  was  congregated  and  had  obtained 
life  and  motion.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  s.  7. 

Prophecy,  being  an  anticipatory  history,  it  is  suflicient 

that  it  speak  according  to  the  usual  language  of  historians. 

More.  Seven  Churches,  Pref.  a.  5. 

I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor 
feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives. 

Spectator,  No.  7. 

This  I^  \i-iM  ■,  \V.\[  many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the 
first.  •  ilitir  minds,  and  are  very  tenacious  of 

tlu- I  1  ■  I  jssessthem;  they  are  often  as  fond 

oftlK.;:.:  •.  I  IS  as  of  their  first  born. 

.     Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  \2h. 

If  I  were  to  believe,  w  ith  some  authors,  that  my  mind  is 
nerpetually  changing,  so  as  to  become  every  different  mo- 
ment a  different  thing,  the  remembrance  of  past,  or  the 
anticipation  of  future  good  or  evil,  could  give  me  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain. — Bealtie.  Essay  on  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  §  3. 

A'NTICK,  u.  ^       Fr.  Antique.      TuUo  a   An- 
A'ntick,  n.       I  tiques.   Cut  with  Antiques  or 
A'ntick,  adj.    \  with  Antick  works,  ( Cotgrave. ) 
A'ntickly.       I  Probably  Antique,  (qv. ) 
-A'ntickness.  )       To  have  the  oddity,  the  sin- 
gularity of  that  which  is  antique.     To  resemble, 
to  imitate,  to  assume  the  odd  forms  or  shapes  of 
the  antique.     And  then, — To   be   odd,'  singular, 
fantastick. 

At  the  nether  ende  were  two  broade  arches  upon  thre 
antike  pilkrs  all  of  gold,  burnished  swaged  and  grauen  full 
of  gargills  and  serpentes  »  •  •  »  and  aboue  the  arches 
were  made  many  sondri  antikes  &  diuises. 

Hall.  Hen.VIIL  an.  IS. 
At  the  enteryng  into  the  palays  before  the  gate,  on  the 
plnyne  giene  was  buvlded  a  fountajme  of  embowed  woorke, 
gylte  with  fine  golde,  and  bice,  ingrayled  wyth  antickc 
woorkes,  the  olde  god  of  vryne  called  Baceus  birlyng  the 
wyne,  which  by  the  conduyctes  in  the  earlh  ranne  to  alle 
people  plenteously  with  red,  white,  and  claret  wine. 
'^    '  Id.  lb.  an.  12. 

Gentle  lords  let's  p.art. 

You  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheekes.    Strong  Enobarbe 

Is  weaker  than  the  wine,  and  mine  own  tongue 

Splccts  what  it  speakes  :  the  v.ilde  disguise  hath  almost 

Anlickt  us  M.— Shakespeare.  Ant.  If  Cleo.  Actii.  sc.  7. 

JIuch  fajrer  then  the  former  was  that  roome, 

And  richlier,  by  many  parts,  aray'd  : 

For  not  with  arras  made  in  painefull  loome. 

But  Avith  pure  gold  it  all  was  overlayd. 

Wrought  with  wilde  antickes  which  their  follies  playd 

In  the  rich  metall,  as  they  living  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iu.  c.  12. 
Behold  distraction,  frenzie,  and  amazement, 
Like  witlesse  antickes  one  another  meete. 
And  all  cry  Hector,  Hector's  dead  :  O  Hector  ! 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  ^  Cress.  Act  5.  ec.  3, 


ANT 

He  cTiarme  the  ayre  to  give  a  sound 
While  you  performe  Tour  antique  round  : 
That  tliis  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  our  welcome  par. 

Shakespeare.  Uaebcih,  Actii 

Bro.  Boye 

That  lye  and  cog,  and  flout,  depraue  and  slander 
Goe  antiqueJy,  and  show  outward  hideousncsse 
And  speake  of  halfe  a  dozen  dans'rous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst. 
Shaliespeare.  Much  Ado,  Act  ^ 


sh-ould  be  received. — ReliquUd  WoUoniam 

Name  not  these  li^ig  death-heads  unto 
For  these  not  ancient  but  antique  be  ; 
T  hate  extremes  ;  yet  I  had  rather  stay 


But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloysters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  ricldy  dight. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. — Milton.  II  PeiLScroso. 

Some  fetch  the  original  of  this  proverb  ("  he  looks  as  the 
devil  over  Lincoln")  from  a  stone  picture  of  the  devil,  which 
doth  (or  lately  did)  overlook  Lincoln-College.  Surely  the 
architect  intended  it  no  farther  than  for  an  ordinary  a'ntick, 
though  beholders  have  since  applied  those  ugly  looks  to 
envious  persons,  repining  at  the  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  jealous  to  be  over-topt  by  their  vicinity. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Oi-ford-shire. 

Rom.  And  'tis  believ'd  how  practice  quickly  fashioned 
A  port  of  humorous  antickness  in  carriage, 
Discourse,  demeanour,  gestures. 

Ford.   Fancies,  Act  iv.  sc.  2 

In  Shrove-tide,  1556,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  for  the  ladie 
Elizabeth  all  at  his  o\vn  costes,  a  great  and  rich  maskinge 
in  the  great  halle  at  Hatfielde :  wher  the  pageaunts  were 
marvellously  furnished.  There  were  thar  twelve  minstrels 
antickly  disguised  ;  with  forty-six  or  more  gentlemen  and 
ladies.— T.  Warton.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope. 


A'NTIDOTE,  n. 

A'ntidote,  v. 
Anti'dotal. 
Antido't.\lly. 
given,  from  5i 


}Fr.  AntiA 
doto ;  Sp.  A 
Antidotum  ,- 
from   ofTi,   ; 


Fr.  Antidote;    It.  Anti- 

1.  Antidoto ;     Lat. 

Gr.  AvrtZoTov, 

against,    Soroy, 

8ee  MlTHRIDATE. 


That  whicli  is  given  against,  or  as  a  remedy  or 
preventive. 

To  antidote;  to  give  or  administer  a  preventive, 
a  preservative,  or  remedy. 

Mac.  Canst  thou 

With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidnle. 

Cleanse  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

That  weighs  upon  the  heart .' — Shakes.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  last  quaere  remains,  of  the  virtue  of  this  [unicorn's] 
horn,  which  some  exalt  so  liigh,  that  it  is  not  only  antidotal 
to  sever.Tl  venomes  and  substances  destructive  by  their 
qualities,  which  we  can  command  ourselves  to  believe;  but 
also  that  it  resisteth  poysons  which  kill  by  second  qualities, 
that  is,  by  corrosion  of  parts.— f«Her.  Worlltics.  London. 

Nor  could  Alexander  himself,  at  the  price  of  all  his  con- 
quests, antidote,  or  recall  the  poisonous  draught,  when  it  had 
once  got  into  bis  veips. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

This  [the  tooth  of  a  sea-horse]  in  northern  regions  is  of 
frequent  use  for  hafts  of  knives,  or  hilts  of  swords,  and 
being  burnt  becomes  a  good  remedy  for  fluxes :  but  atiti- 
Aofallji  used,  and  e.'cposed  for  vnicorn's  horn,  it  is  an  in- 
sufferable delusion.— BroiUM.  Fuli/ar  Errours,   b.  iii.  c.  2i. 

The  Africans,  men  best  experienced  in  poisons,  aflirme 
whosoever  hath  eaten  basil,  although  he  be  stung  with  a 
scorpion,  shall  feel  no  pain  thereby ;  which  is  a  very  different 
efiect,  and  rather  antidotally  destroying,  then  semilially 
promoting  its  production.— Id.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


To  wake  thy  dead  devotion  was  my  point  i 
And  how  I  bless  night's  consecrating  shades, 
■\Vluch  to  a  temple  turn  an  imiverse  ; 
Fill  us  with  great  ideas,  full  of  heaven. 
And  antidote  the  pestilential  earth. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

To  say  that,  without  a  vicious  luxury,  the  labour  would 
not  have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say,  that  there  is 
some  other  defect  in  human  nature,  such  as  indolence,  self- 
ishness, inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury,  in  some 
measure,  provides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poison  may  be  an  anti- 
dote to  another. — Hume.  Essays,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  2, 

A'NTIMASQUE.  Perhaps  a  masque;  a 
second  or  secondary  masque,  to  succeed  and 
correspond  with  the  principal. 


ANT 

"Let' Anti-masques  not  be  long ;  they  have  beene  common 
of  fooles,  satyres,  &c.  As  for  Angels,  it  is  not  comical 
enough  to  put  them  in  Anti-masques.  And  any  thing  that 
is  hideous,  as  Devils,  giants,  is  on  the  other  side  as  unfit : 
but  chiefly  let  the  Musickc  of  them  be  recreative,  and  with 
some  strange  changes.— Bncon.  Ess.  Of  Masques  SfTriumphs. 

A'NTINOMY.       ^       hat.  Andnomia :  Gy.  hv- 
A.^■TI^■o',^^IA^•,  adj.   I  ri/'o^um,  (from  avri,  ag'ninst, 
Antino'miav,  n.       >  and  vofxos,  law. ) 
A.vtino'mianism.     I      A   law  against ;    parti- 
A^•TI'^•o.^tIST.  )  cularly   applied   to   a  law 

against  a  law,  the  opposition  of  law  or  rule  to 

another  law  or  rule. 

Antinomian  .-  one  against,  an  opposer  of,  a  dis- 

belie\'er  of,  the  (obligation  of  moral)  law. 

Words  in  common  use  among  theologians.    ,?ec 

the  quotations. 

For  these  [humility,  poverty,  &c.]  are  direct  on/i«o»;!cs  to 
t'le  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life.— Bp.  Tuijlor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  §  4. 

If  He  once  will'd  adidtery  should  be  sinful,  and  tiTbe 
punisht  with  death,  all  his  Omnipotence  will  not  allow  lam 
to  will  the  allowance  that  his  holiest  people  might  as  it 
were  by  his  own  antinomie,  or  counter-statute,  live  vare- 
proved  in  the  same  fact  as  he  liimself  esteem'd  it,  according 
to  our  common  explainers. 

Milton.  Doct.  and  Sis.  of  Dicorce,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

A  man  cannot  do  a  greater  despite  to  the  Cliristian  reli- 
gion, nor  take  a  more  etfcctual  course  to  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt, and  to  make  it  be  hiss'd  out  of  the  world,  than  to 
represent  it  as  a  lewd  and  licentious  doctrine,  which  gives 
men  a  perfect  discharge  from  all  the  duties  of  morality,  and 
obligeth  them  only  to  believe  conlidently,  that  Christ  hath 
purchased  for  them  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  will,  and  that 
upon  these  terms,  and  no  other,  they  are  secured  of  the 
favour  of  God  in  this  world,  and  eternal  salvation  in  the 
otiier.  This  is  the  sum  and  plain  result  of  the  Antuiomian 
doctrine. — Tillotson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  50. 

That  doctrine  that  holds  that  the  covenant  of  gi-ace  is  not 
established  upon  conditions,  and  that  nothing  of  perform- 
ance is  required  on  man's  part  to  give  him  an  interest  in  it, 
but  only  to  believe  that  he  is  justified ;  this  certainly  sub- 
verts all  the  motives  of  a  good  life.  But  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Antinomians.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

It  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  society  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  world,  where  .fit »/*«owicrHM;rt  and  Libertinism 
more  reign,  than  among  the  Papists,  into  whose  faith  they 
are  interwoven,  and  men  are  taught  them  by  the  definitions 
of  their  church.— .B;;.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  !. 

Great  oflenders  this  way  are  the  libertines  and  Antino- 
mists,  who  quite  cancel  the  whole  law  of  God,  under  the 
pretence  of  Christian  liberty.— Bp.  Sanderson.  Ser.  p.  310. 

ANTITATHY. 

Antipathe'tical. 

Anti'patiiite. 

Anti'pathous. 
and  ttbAos,  feeling. ) 

A  feeling  against ;  contrariety  of  affection  ;  dis- 
like ;  aversion  ;  opposed  to  Sympathy. 

There  are  many  ancient  and  received  traditions  and  ob- 
servations touching  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  jilants  i 
for  that  some  will  thrive  best  growing  near  others,  which 
they  impute  to  sympathy,  and  some  worse,  which  they  im- 
pute to  antipathy. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  479. 


He  goes  on  building  many  fan-  and  pious  conclusions  upon 

false  and  wicked  premises,  which  deceive  the  common 

reader,  not  well  discerning  the  antipathy  of  such  connexions. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

If  some  men  will  swound  at  some  meat,  yea  but  smelling 
it  unseen,  by  their  disaffection  thereunto :  why  may  not 
whole  species  and  kinds  of  creatm-es  have  some  antipathe- 
tical places,  though  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be  rendrcd  ? 
Fuller.   IVorthies.  Lincolnshire. 

He  is  a  man  of  a  strange  constitution,  who-se  sickness  is 
bred  of  an  other's  health ;  and  seems  never  in  health,  but 
when  some  other  is  sick  ;  as  if  nature  had  fram'd  him  an 
anlipathite  to  \enne.—Fcltham,  Resolve  50. 

Fred.  \\'\\a.t  sublunary  mischief  can  predominate, 
A  TOse  man  thus  ?  or  doth  thy  friendship  play 
(In  this  antipalhous  extreme)  Avith  mine, 
Lest  gladness  suffocate  me  ? 

Bcaum.  Sr  Flelch.  Four  Plays  in  One. 

• Still  she  extends  her  hand 

As  if  she  saw  something  antipathnus 

Unto  her  virtuous  life.— /rf.  Q.  of  Corinth,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had  ? 

The  strong  aniipalhi/  of  good  to  bad. 

When  truth,  or  virtue,  an  affront  endures 

Th'  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  should  be  yours. 

Pope.  Epil.  to  Satires,  Dia.  2. 


ANT 

Solomon,  whatever  might  be  the  general  worth  and  vijrtBC 
of  his  character,  had  no  such  predominant  attachment  lo 
righteousness  nor  antipathy  to  wickedness,  in  the  large 
sense  in  which  the  words  are  taken  by  the  psalmist,  but 
that  his  love  for  the  one  and  his  hatred  of  the  other  were 
overpowered  by  his  doaling  fondness  for  many  of  his  seven 
hundred  wives. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

A'NTIPHON.  ^  Gr.  AvTi<pccvta,  (from 
A.NTi'pHONAL,  H.  I  ttvri,  against ;  and  <t>aivri, 
Anti'phonal,  o'//.  I  voice,  sound.)  Opposition 
.\NTf'pnoNER.  /"or   contrariety   of   sound. 

Antipho'nical.  I  See  the  quotation  from 
Anti'phony.  J  Plutarch. 

Particularly  applied  to — 
The  alternate  chant  or  singing  in  cathedrals : 
opposed  to  sniiphony.     See  Anthem. 
Antiphoner,  a  book  of  anthems. 

This  litel  childe  Ms  litel  book  lerning, 

As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  his  primere, 
He  alma  redemptoris  horde  sing. 

As  children  Icred  hir  antipho 


Chaucer,  The  Prioresses  '. 


13,459. 
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We  command  and  charge  you  that  you  do  command  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  your  cathedral  church ;  the  parson, 
vicar,  or  curate,  and  churchwardens  of  every  palish,  to 
bring  and  deliver  unto  you  all  antiphonals,  missals,  grayles, 
processionals,  Sec— Burnet.  Bef.  Bee.  pt.ii.  b.  i.  No.  47. 

It  was  Hi.  first  a  confession  of  faith,  and  used  by  a  newly 
baptized  convert,  and  the  slanders  by,  and  then  it  came  to 
be  a  hymn,  and  very  early  annexed  to  the  antiphoncs,  and 
afterwards  to  the  psalms  and  hymns. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Set  Forms  of  Lilurgie,  Pref. 

True  it  is,  that  the  harmony  of  music,  whether  it  be  in 
song  or  instrument,  hath  symphony  by  antiphony,  (that  is 
to  say),  the  accord  aiiseth  from  discord,  and  of  contrary 
notes  is  composed  a  sweet  tune. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  18G. 

[John  Gwyneth]  supplicated  that  whereas  he  had  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  praxis  and  theory  of  music,  and  had 
published  tlu'ee  masses  of  five  parts,  and  five  masses  of  four, 
as  also  certain  sjinphona's,  antiphona's,  and  divers  songs  for 
the  use  of  the  church,  he  might  be  admitted  to  proceed  in 
the  faculty  of  music ;  that  is,  be  made  doctor  of  that  faculty. 
Wood.  Fasti  Oxon. 


Christian  Antiquities,  ii.  iii. 

Pliny  has  recorded,  that  it  was  the  custom  in  his  time  to 
meet  upon  a  fixed  day  before  light,  and  to  sing  a  hymn,  in 
parts  or  by  turns,  to  Christ  as  God ;  which  expression  can 
hardly  have  any  other  sense  put  upon  it,  than  that  they 
sung  in  an  antiphonical  way. 

Wheathj.  On  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  161. 

He  [Calvin]  thought  that  novelty  was  sure  to  succeed, 
that  the  practice  of  aniiphonat  chaunting  was  supersti- 
tious, SiC— Warton.  Hist.  En<j.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 


ANTI'PODE,?.  )       ?T.  Antipodes ;    It.  Anli- 
Anti'podal.         i  podi ;     f-\i.  Antipodas  ;    Lat. 
Antipodes ,-     Gr.  Ai'TiTrour,   AvTiTroSoj,    from   avri, 
against,  opposed  to  ;  and  -irovs,  a  foot. 
See  the  quotation  from  Brown. 

Would  he  have  stollen  away 

From  sleeping  Hermia  ?    He  belceue  as  soone 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bord,  and  that  the  moone 
May  through  tlie  center  creepe,  and  so  displease 
Her  brotliers  noontide,  with  th'  antipodes. 

Shakespeare.  Mid.  Mglit's  Bream,  Act  iii. 

The  opinion  that  there  were  antipodes  was  exploded 
when  it  was  first  broach'd  ;  it  was  held  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  thing  itself  to  be  as  impossible  as  it  was  for 
men  to  go  upon  their  heads  with  their  heels  upwards. 

Hoieell,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 


The  common  sort,  aske  the  question  and  demand,  how  it 
happeneth  that  they  opposite  just  against  us,  fall  not  in 
heaven  t  as  if  there  were  not  a  reason  also  readie,  that  the 
antipodes  againe  should  marvaile  why  we  fell  not  down. 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii. 


.65. 


Unto  other  habitations,  the  same  point  will  be  both  east 
and  west:  as  unto  those  that  are  antipodes,  or  seated  in 
points  of  the  globe  diametrically  opposed.  So  the  Ameri- 
cans are  antipodal  unto  the  Indians,  and  some  part  of 
India  is  both  east  and  west  unto  America,  according  as  it 
shall  be  regarded  from  one  side  or  tlie  other,  to  the  light  or 
to  Die  MX.— Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  7. 


A'NTIQUATE, 
Antiqua'rian,  n. 
Antiqua'rian,  adj. 
A'ntiquahy,  n. 
A'ntiquary,  adj. 
Antiqua'rianism. 
A'ntiquarism. 
A'ntiquateness. 
Antiqi'a'tion. 
Anti'que,  n. 
Anti'quf.,  adj. 
Anti'queness. 
Anti'quity. 
learned  in  ttaos  past 


ANT 

Fr.  Antique;  It.  Aiitico; 
Sp.  Antiquo  ;  Lat.  Anti- 
quus,  or  Anticus,  from 
Ante,  before.  Fr.  Aiiti- 
quaire  ;  It.  Aiitiquario  ; 
Sp.  Antiquario. 
>•  To  antiquate  is  to  treat 
as  too  old,  too  antient 
for  use  ;  to  annul  or  put 
out  of  use ;  to  render  ob- 
solete, on  account  of  age. 
An  Antiquary — 

One    who    studies,    is 
remote. 


In  what  estimacio  the  wooi'd  of  God  was  had  in  old  tyme, 
may  euidently  appere  by  those  rites  and  ceremonies  as  yet 
be  vsed  in  yo  church,  left  vnto  vs  of  old  antiquitie. 

Udal.  Preface  to  Jolill. 

If  mine  owne  remembraunce  begile  me  not,  among  mine 

aniiquHiss  I  haue  brought  a  stone  out  of  Greece,  the  which 

Pithagoras  the  pliilosoplier  helde  at  the  gates  of  his  schoole. 

Golden  Book,  c.  9. 

Who  so  lust  to  know  more  touching  the  certeyntie  and 
truth  of  these  matters  maye  reade  the  booke  of  the  excel- 
lent antiquary  John  Leyland,,  intituled  the  Assertion  of 
Arthur,  where  euerie  thing  is  more  at  large  discoursed. 

Grafton,  vol.  i.  pt.  vii. 

Looke  backe,  who  list,  vnto  the  former  ages, 
And  call  to  count,  what  is  of  them  become : 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages. 
Which  of  all  wisedome  knew  the  perfect  somme  ? 

Spenser.  Ruines  of  Times. 

First  Player.  Anon  he  finds  him 

Striking  too  short  at  Greekes.    His  anticke  sword 

Rebellious  to  his  arme  lyes  where  it  falles, 

Repugnant  to  command. — Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  the  appeares 
The  constant  seruice  of  the  antique  world, 
When  seruice  sweate  ftir  dutie,  not  for  meede. 

Id.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

An  Egyptian  priest  having  conference  with  Solon,  said  to 
him ;  You  Grecians  are  ever  children ;  you  have  no  know- 
ledge at  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge. 

Bacon.  ApophtJier/ms. 

This  towne  [Renchester]  is  farre  more  ancient  than 
Hereford ;  it  standeth  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  Wie, 
and  three  miles  or  more  above  Hereford ;  and  was  in  the 
Romans'  time,  as  appeareth  by  many  things,  especially  by 
antH-e  mony  of  the  Caesars,  very  often  found  within  the 
towne,  and  in  plowing  thereabout,  the  which,  the  people 
there  calleth  dwarf  money.— 5<omi.  Chronicle.   East  Angles. 

And  if  we  do  chance  to  think  upon  the  serious  resolutions 
we  then  entertained,  we  look  upon  them  as  the  weak  results 
of  oui-  infirmity,  useful  indeed  for  that  time,  but  now  anti- 
quuled  and  grown  unseasonable. 

Hale.  Contem.  A  Preparative. 

If  thou  live  to  old  age  (a  thing  that  naturally  aU  men 
desire)  that  will  abate,  if  not  anliqtiate,  thy  wit,  learning, 
and  parts.— /rf.  lb.  Of  Humility. 

What  time  the  persons  ossuaries  entered  the  famous 
nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors, 
might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who  were  the  proprie- 
taries of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes  made  up, 
were  a  question  above  antiquarism.— Brown.  Hijdriotaphia. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times  : 

He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  %■  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

You  bring  forth  now,  great  queen,  as  you  foresaw 

An  antiquation  of  the  salique  law. 

Cartwright.  Poem  to  the  Queen. 

Cannot  I  admire  the  height  of  his  [MUton's]  invention,  and 
the  strength  of  his  expression,  without  defending  his  anti- 
quated words,  and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  their  sound  ? 
Dryden.  Translations.  Pref. 

God  began  to  punish  it  [sacrilege]  very  early  •  »  •  in 
Achan  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in 
«ie  New ;  that  no  one  may  pretend  antiqualeness  of  the  Old 
Testament.— Xi/eo/il/ede.  Ap. 

With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 

Th  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 

The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 

J  Pope.  Ep.  To  Addison. 

We  may  discover  something  venerable  in  the  antiqneness 
of  the  work ;  but  we  would  see  the  design  enlarged.— .^drfwon. 

The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of 
genius,  shew  an  inflnitely  greater  taste  of  anliqnity  and 
politeness  m  their  buildings  and  works  of  this  nature,  than 
we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.— 5pecin/or,  No.  26. 

I  shall  faithfuHy  lay  before  the  reader  such  materials 
as  that  labonou8_BM<»jMara  [Mr.  Vertue]  had  amassed  for 


ANT 


This  is  the  species  of  cascade,  which  was  the  great  object 
of  imitation  in  all  the  antiquated  water- works  of  the  last 
age. — Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

The  long  detail  of  where  we'd  been, 

And  what  we'd  heard,  and  what  we'd  seen  ; 

And  what  the  poet's  tuneful  skill, 

And  what  the  painter's  graphic  art, 

Or  antiquarian's  searches  keen, 

Of  calm  amusement  could  impart.— 5coH.  Ode  to  a  Friend. 

He  [Sir  Tho.  Stradling]  was  father  of  Sir  John  Stradling, 
remarkable  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  his  critic^il  skill  in 
the  British  lang-uage,  and  his  patronage  of  the  Welsh  ren//- 
5Kono«  literature.— rrortoM.  Life  of  Sir  T.Pope. 

The  sun  was  hot,  but  the  spirit  of  antiquarianism  gave 
us  strength  and  courage  to  climb  up  to  the  platform  of  S.',int 
Johnde  Alfarache.- Sw;«6«»ne.  Trav.throughSpain,  iet.31. 

I  used  to  despise  him  [Dr.  Middleton]  for  his  antiqua- 
rianism ;  but  of  late,  since  I  grew  old  and  dull  myself,  I 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  him  for  the  sake  of  what 
formerly  kept  us  asunder.— 7rarii(r/o«,  Let.  221. 

He  [Tullus]  had  such  an  abundant  collection  of  ancient 
statues,  that  he  actually  filled  an  extensive  garden  with 
them  the  very  day  he  purchased  it ;  not  to  mention  num- 
berless other  antiques,  which  stood  neglected  in  a  lumber- 
room.— jl/eimotfi.  Pliny,  b.  viii.  Ep.  13. 

Of  all  the  precious  remains  ot  antiquity,  perhaps  Aristotle's 
Treatise  on  Poetry  is  come  down  to  us  as  much  injured  by 
time  as  any. — Lowtk.  Isaiah.  Prelimiiiary  Bis. 

It  is  a  radical  eiTor  of  such  poor  aniiquists  as  Scotland, 
where  antiquities  are  an  unknown  land  in  science,  has 
hitherto  produced,  to  compare  its  ancient  history  with  that 
of  England. — Pinkerton.  On  Medals,  vol.  ii.  s.  19. 

No  gold  at  all,  nor  any  other  silver  [than  the  silver  penny] 
was  ever  struck  in  England  tiU  long  after  the  Heptarchic 
period  ;  and  those  theoretic  antiquists,  who  assert  tlie  con- 
trarj',  only  betray  their  gross  ignorance  of  coins. — Id.  Iti. 

ANTI'STROPHE.  Gr.  kvriaTpo^r,,  from  Ar- 
Tia-Tpeil>-sii/,  to  turn  again.      See  the  quotation. 

It  was  customary,  on  some  occasions,  to  dance  round  the 
altars,  whilst  they  sang  the  sacred  hymns,  which  consisted 
of  three  stanzas  or  parts  ;  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe, 
was  sung  in  turning  from  east  to  west :  the  other  named 
antistrophe,  in  returning  from  west  to  east ;  then  they  stood 
before  the  altar,  and  sung  the  epode,  which  was  the  last 
part  of  the  song. — Potter.  Aniiq.  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

ANTI'THESIS.  >      Vv.  Avtithese;  It.  Aniitesi; 

Antithe'tical.  i  Sp.  Antithesis ;  La.t.  Auti- 
thesis ;  Gr.  ApTiB^ffis,  opposition,  (avri,  against, 
opposed  to,  and  Becrcs,  place  or  position. )  Tin- 
dale  has,  what  he  calls,  "  A  pretye  Antithesis 
between  the  Pope's  Churche  and  Christe's  little 
Flock,"  (  Workes,  p.  292.  Margin. )  We  should 
say,  Contrast.     See  the  quotation  from  Blair.         | 

This  epithet  of  the  Church  to  be  the  pillar  and  gronnd  of  | 
truth  is  to  be  understood,  to  signifie  in  opposition  to  aU  . 
religions  that  were  not  Christian  ;  the  implied  antithesis  is  ' 
not  of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  but  of  kind  to  kind. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that  and  this, 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 

And  he  himself,  one  vile  antithesis. 

Pope.  Prol.  to  the  Satires. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  anii- 
iliesis  on  the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Compa- 
risons and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature ;  the 
productions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.— i(to/r,  Lee.  17. 

Parallel  antithetical  expressions  are,  in  like  maimer, 
substituted  for  rhythm  and  cadence. 

Mason.  On  Church  Mustek,  p.  179. 


A'NTITYPE.  ^  Fr.  Anl 
Antity'pical.  V  Gr.  kvrn 
Antity'pols.    )  noting    c( 


titype;  8p.  Ayititi/po ; 
AvrtTVTToy,  from  o;'ti,  de- 
correspondency,  and 
Tv-Kos,  a  form,  or  figure.  (See  Parkhurst,  also 
Type.  )  Our  version  of  Heb.  ix.  is.  Patterns,  and 
in  1  Pet.  iii.  Figure.  The  latter,  Parkhurst  ex- 
plains, Antitypical,  or  an  Antitype — 

"  Somewhat  answering  to,  and  represented  by, 
gi  type,  or  emblem." 

And  Delpino — 

"  That  which  is  resembled  or  shadowed  out  by 
the  type." 

Christ  said  not,  this  is  the  type  of  ray  body,  but  it  is  it. 
But,  however,  this  new  question  began  to  branle  the  words 
of  type  and  antitype,  and  the  manner  of  speaking  began  to 
be  changed,  yet  the  article  as  yet  was  not  changed.  For  the 
Fathers  used  the  words  of  type  and  antitype,  and  image,  &c. 
to  exclude  tlie  natural  sence  of  the  sacramental  body  :  and 
Damascene,  and  Aaastasius  Sinaita,  and  some  others  of 
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that  age,  began  to  refuse  those  words,  lest  the  sacrament  bo 
thought  to  be  nothing  of  reality,  nothing  but  an  image. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Beat  Presence,  s.  12,  §  28. 

The  Mosaic  law  was  intended  for  a  single  people  only 
who  were  to  be  shut  in,  as  it  were,  from' the  rest  of  the 
world,  by  a  fence  of  legal  rites,  and  typical  ceremonies  ; 
and  to  be  kept  by  that  means  separate  and  unmixed,  until 
the  great  antitype,  the  Messiah,  should  appear,  and  break 
down  this  fence,  and  lay  open  this  inclosure. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Scr.  4. 

We  conceive  that  the  first  heads  of  being  ought  rather  to 
be  expressed  thus  :  Resisting  or  antitupous  extension,  and 
life  (i.  e.  internal  energy  and  self-activi'ty) ;  and  then  again 
that  Life  or  internal  self-activity,  is  to  be  subdivided  into 
such  as  either  acts  with  express  consciousness,  or  synffis- 
thesis,  or  such  as  is  without  it. 

Cudworth.  Intell.  System,  p.  159. 

A'NTLER.  \  Fr.  Andoillier,  Antoillier,  En- 
A'ntlered.  { douiller.  The  brow  anklers,  or 
first  branch  of  a  deer's  head,  (Cotgrave.)  An- 
toillier,  the  French  etymologists  seem  willinsr  to 
derive  from  the  Latin  Ante,  before.  May  it"not 
be  compounded  of  En  and  Douille,  which,  Cot . 
grave  says,  is  a  socket,  (it  is  perhaps  a  diminutive 
of  Tuyai(,—see  Tieill.  )  Our  own  word.  Antler, 
for  which  no  very  old  authorities  have  been  found, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Ankler,  and  this  be  from 
Hank.     See  Ankle. 

When  they  grow  old,  they  grow  less  branched,  and  first 
do  lose  their  brow  antlers  or  lowest  furcations  next  the  head. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  9 
Haste,  like  the  nimblest  harts,  that  lightly  bound 
Before  the  stretches  of  the  swiftest  hound  ; 
With  reaching  feet  devour  a  level  way, 
Across  their  backs  their  branching  antlers  lay, 
In  the  cool  dews  tlieir  bending  body  ply, 
And  brush  the  spicy  mountains  as  they  fly. 

Parnell.  Gift  of  Poclry. 
A  fowl  witn  spangled  plumes,  a  brinded  steer. 
Sometimes  a  crested  mare,  or  antler'd  deer : 
Sold  for  a  price,  she  parted,  to  maintain 
Her  starving  parent  with  dishonest  gain. 

J'ernon.  Ovid,  b.  viii 
A  stag  sprang  fi-om  the  pasture  to  his  call. 
And  kneeling,  lick'd  the  ivither'd  hand  that  tied 
A  wreath  of  woodbine  round  his  antlers  tall. 
And  hung  his  lofty  neck  with  many  a  flow'ret  small. 

Beattie.  Minstrel,  b.  xi. 

They  found 

Ulysses  dear  to  Jove  hemm'd  all  about 

By  Trojans,  as  the  lynxes  in  the  hills, 

Adust  for  blood,  swarm  round  the  antler'd  stag 

Pierc'd  by  the  archer.— Coicpec.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

A'NTRE.  Vv.Antre;  It.  Antro ;  Lat.  ^n- 
irtim ;  a  cave  or  den. 

I  Of  my  redemption  thence, 

I      And  portajice  in  my  trauellours  historic, 
j      Wherein  of  antars  vast,  and  desarts  idle. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  hills,  whose  head  touch  heaven, 
I      It  was  my  hint  to  speake.— 5AnAes.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

A'NVIL.       >       Gcr.    Anhold ;    D.    Mn-beld, 

A'nvilled.  )  that  on  which  any  thing  is 
formed  (beaten  into  form) ;  in  A.  S.  Anjilt,  the 
b  changed  into/,-  but  Skinner  derives  from  .^n, 
on,  and  feallan,  to  fall,  because  the  hammer  fre- 
quently falls  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  anvil  is  ex- 
posed to  the  frequent  blows  of  the  hammer. 
Wachter,  Ger.  Fillen,  caedere,  to  strike.  An 
anvil  is — 

A  solid  mass  upon  which  metals  are  beaten 
or  prepared  for  use,  are  formed  or  fashioned  for 
use : — 

To  be  on  the  anvil  is,  met. 

To  be  in  a  state  of  preparation,  planning,  form- 
ing or  fashioning  for  use,  action  or  practice. 

Although  I  could  not  make  so  wele 

Songs  ne  knew  the  art  all 

As  coud  Lamekes  son  Tuball 

That  found  out  first  the  art  of  song 

For  as  his  brothers  hammers  rong 

Upon  his  anuelt  vp  and  downe 

Therof  he  toke  the  first  sowne. — Chaucer.  Dreame. 


One  stirs  the  fire,  and  one  the  bellows  blows. 
The  hissing  steel  is  in  the  smithy  drown'd ; 
The  grot  with  beaten  anvils  groans  around.— U.-y&n.  Ii. 


ANY 

And  double  blowes  about  him  stoutl>'  laid, 
That  glaiincing  Are  out  of  the  yron  plaid, 
As  sparkles  from  tlie  andvile  use  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedg  are  swaid. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 

' Allegiance 

Tempted  too  far  is  like  the  trial  of 
A  good  sword  on  an  anvil ;  as  that  often 
Flies  in  pieces  without  service  to  the  owner  ; 
So  trust  enforced  too  far  proves  treachery, 
And  is  too  late  repented. 

Massinyer.  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  i 


Ale. 


:  told. 


Yet  ere  you  hear  it,  with  all  care  put  on 

The  surest  armour  amil'd  in  the  shop 

Of  passive  fortitude;  the  good  Cleander, 


r  friend  is  murther'd. 


.  §•  FleMi.  Lover's  Pn 


Act! 


rogress, 

Yet  they  with  patience  can  by  none  be  read 
That  know  not  how  they  uncorrected  stand 
Snatcht  from  the  forge,  ere  tluroughly  anri/cd ; 
Deprived  of  my  last  life-giving  hand. 

Sandi/s.  Oi-id.   Tristii 

■ Now,  Cyclopean  chief! 

Quick  on  the  aiivit  lay  the  burning  bar, 
And  with  thy  lusty  fellows,  on  its  sides 
Impress  the  weighty  stroke — Jago.  Edge  Hill,  b.  iii. 


ANXI'ETY.    ^       Fr.  AnxietiS .-   It.  Ansietd  ; 

A'nxious.  I   Sp.  Ansia ;  immediately  from 

A  NxiousLY.       /"  the  Latin,  Anxietas,  from  An- 

A.vxiousNESs.  J  (/ere,  ivhicli  Vossius  derives 
from  the  Greek  Ayx^"',  to  strangle,  to  suffocate. 
The  German  has  Anget.  Joy  several  times  uses 
anxt. 

Anxiety,  anguish,  and  anger,  appear  to  have  the 
same  ultimate  origin.      See  Anguish  and  Anger. 

Anxiety  is  always  used,  where  some  degree  of 
imcertainty  exists  ;  and  is  applied  to — 

The  paiufulness  arising  from  doubt,  uncertainty, 
perplexity ;  to  an  eager  desire,  or  solicitude,  where 
the  result  is  not  certain. 

And  albeit  that  god  comaunded  yt  we  should  chiefly  seke 
for  heuen,  and  promiseth  that  if  we  do  so,  all  other  thiges 
that  we  node  shal  be  cast  vnto  vs,  and  would  that  we  should 
ill  no  wise  Hue  in  anxi/ete.  and  trouble  of  minde  for  any  fere 
of  lack. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  107. 

But  what  do  our  weasy  bisshops  and  prelats  which  shuld 
in  this  anxt  playe  Daniels  parte  withe  prayers. 

Joye.  The  Exposieion  of  Daniel,  c.  9.  p.  151. 

The  sweet  of  life,  from  which 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares. 

And  not  molest  us ;  unless  we  ourselves 

Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions  vain. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

The  life  of  the  desperate  equals  the  anxieties  of  death; 
who  in  uncessant  inquietudes  but  act  the  life  of  the  damned, 
and  anticipate  the  desolations  of  hell. 

Broivn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

1  kriow  a  lady  so  given  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion,  that 
though  she  employs  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four  at 
cards,  she  never  misses  one  constant  hour  of  prayer,  for 
which  time  another  holds  her  cards,  to  which  she  returns 
with  no  little  anxiousness  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
Spectator,  No.  70. 

God  hath  not  thought  fit  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  it, 
[the  after  state]  as  to  satisfy  the  anxiovs  and  inquisitive 
desires  the  soul  hath  to  know  It. — Mason.  On  Self  Xi.nou'1. 

■\Ve  have  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  civil  injuries, 
and  the  redress  which  the  laws  of  England  have  anxiously 
provided  for  each. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ix.  c.  17. 

A'N\ 

A'nvwhere, 
may  be.     See  Ane. 

He  beod  for  to  geue  hym  ys  dogter  in  spousjTig, 

The  nobleste  damcsel  that  was  in  eny  londe. 

R._Gloucesler,  p.  G5. 

After  mete  in  the  haule  the  kyng  [Hardeknoule]  mad  alle 
blithe. 

In  alle  his  joye  makying,  among  tham  ilkone, 

He  felle  dede  douu  colde  as  ang  stone.— J?.  Srunue,  p.  .'iC. 

And  if  ovy  of  you  ncdeth  wisdom  axe  he  of  God,  which 
giucth  to  alle  men  largcli,  and  upbrcidctli  not,  and  it  schal 
be  giuen  to  Inm. —  Wiclif.  James,  c.  1. 

If  any  of  you  lacke  wysedonie,  let  him  aske  of  God 
whyche,  kc— Bible,  li51.  Ih. 

Take  thou  thy  part,  what  that  man  wot  thee  yeve, 

And  I  shal  min.  thus  may  we  both  leve. 

And  if  that  any  of  us  haue  more  than  other, 

Let  him  be  trewe.  and  part  it  with  his  brother. 

Chaucer.  The  Frcres  Tale,  V.  7115. 

it  was,  ne  neucr  shall  be  founde 

Betweene  foryettilnes  and  drede, 

That  wan  shiUde  any  cause  spede.—Goiccr,  Ci^n  A.  b  Jv. 


Lod.  Oh  thou  Othello,  that  was  once  so  good, 
Falne  in  the  practi.se  of  a  cursed  slaue, 
TOiat  shall  be  saide  to  thee. 

Olh.  Why  any  thing: 

An  honourable  murderer  if  you  will. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

He  is  a  path,  if  any  be  misled  ; 

He  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be ; 

If  any  chance  to  hunger  he  is  bread ; 

If  any  be  a  bondman,  he  is  free  ; 

If  any  be  but  weak,  how  strong  is  he ! 

G.  Fletcher.  Chrises  Victory. 

Neither  can  a  man  be  a  true  friend,  or  a  good  neighbour, 
or  anywise  a  good  relative,  witliout  industry. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

And  taking  the  whole  of  the  collection  together,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  truth  that  there  is  no  one  book  extant,  in 
any  language,  or  in  any  coimtry,  which  can  in  any  degree 
be  compared  with  it  for  : 


ny  coimtry,  which  can  in  any  aegree 
.jc  uu.iii.aicu  1,1111 11  lor  antiquity,  for  authority,  for  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  the  variety,  and  the  curiosity  of  th( 


-Porlcus,  Lect.  1. 

A'ORIST.  Gr.  Aopitrros,  (a,  not,  without ;  and 
opos,  a  bound  or  limit,)  unbounded,  undelincd, 
indefinite.  Applied  to  a  grammatical  distribution 
of  tenses.     See  the  quotation. 

The  tenses  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  future 
time,  either  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  ;  or  else  definitely  in  reference  to  such 
distinctions.  If  indefinitely,  then  we  have  tlu^ee  tenses,  an 
aorist  of  the  present,  an  avrist  of  the  past,  and  an  aorist  of 
the  future. — Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

APA'CE.  On  pace.  Quick  pace,  in  speed, 
in  haste  ;  speedily,  hastily. 

Thou  farest  eke  by  me  Pandanis 

As  he,  that  whan  a  wight  is  wo  bigon 

He  Cometh  to  him  apace,  and  saith  right  thus 

Thinke  not  on  smart,  and  thou  shalt  fele  none. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  h.  iv. 

To  Bialacoil  she  went  a  paas 

And  to  him  shortely  in  a  clause 

She  said.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

GaJlop  a-pacc  bright  Phoebus  through  the  sky, 
And  dusky  night,  in  rusty  iron  car, 
Between  you  both,  shorten  the  time,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  see  that  most  desired  day, 
Wlien  we  may  meet  these  traitors  in  the  field. 

Marlow.  Edw.  II. 


The  good  or  bad  repute  of  men  depends  in  great  i 
upon  mean  people,  who  carry  their  stories  from  family  to 
I  family,  and  propagate  thera  very  fast,  like  little  insects, 
which  lay  apace,  and  the  less  the  faster. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

I  feel  this  beginning  of  the  autumn,  which  is  already  very 
I  cold:  the  leaves  are  withered,  fall  apace,  and  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  I  must  follow  them.— Chesterfield,  Let.  3!)0. 

APAGO'GICAL.  Gr.  Avayaiyr],  from  airo. 
and  ayeiv,  to  draw,  or  lead  away. 

The  application  of  this  word  in  dialectics  may  be 
seen  in  the  citation  from  Bcattie. 

If  this  be  not  admitted,  I  demand  a  reason  why  any  other 
apagogical  demonstration,  or  demonstration  ad  absurdnm, 
should  be  admitted  in  geometry  rather  than  this. 

Berkeley.  Analyst,  §  25. 


)       Ane,   or  one,   generally,   un- 
.  )  liraitedly  ;   who,  or  what  ever  it 


There  are  two  soi 
one  is  called  direct, 
inferred  from  princ 
and  this,  though  a  ii 


The 

I  a  conclusion  is 
necessarily  true : 
u  pie  .sort  of  proof. 


APA'RT.       >      Vr.  Aimrt;   \LDaparte,Ap. 

Apa'rtment.  )  portamento  ;   Sp.  Aparte. 

In  part;  partly;  separated  into  parts ;  separately, 
aside,  away,  out  of  the  way.  Apartment  is  ap- 
plied to — 

.\ny  (lart  or  jmrtion  (of  a  building  or  dwelling,) 
|i:i;'p  "i.  ir    >  t,  ,;■,;(, 'il  ihiu  different  parts. 

I    ;  :  "        I.     ;nHl  aparti  we  profecien,  but 

I  V  'I ■!    i   is  parfyt,  that  tiling  that  is 

I  (iij      '       '.  I  ;     .,;,  .  '  .!      'Iielif.  1  Corynth.  c.  13. 

I  Ye  ban  in  your  bodie  diners  mebers,  and  fine  sundrie 
wittes,  euerich  aparte  to  his  owne  doing,  wliich  thinges  as 
instrumentes  ye  vsen,  as  your  hands  apart  to  handle,  feete 
to  goe,  tongue  to  speake,  eve  to  see. 

Chaiiar.  Test  of  Love,  b.  iii. 
72 


I  never  sawe  my  lady  laye  apart 

Her  cornet  blacke,  in  colde  nor  yet  in  heate, 

Sith  fyrst  she  knew  my  grief  was  growen  so  greate. 

Surrey.  Complaint,  S/e. 
For  servants  thine  keep  tauntings  tart; 
Admonish  gently  me  aiiart ; 
And,  when  in  sport  some  time  I  spend, 
Do  thou  not  sharply  reprehend. 

Kendall.  Precepts  of  Wedlock. 

Wliere  is  he  gone  1 

Q«.  To  draw  apart  the  body  lie  hath  kild, 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.I. 

A  private  gallery  'twixt  the  apartments  led. 
Not  to  the  foe  yet  known,  or  not  observ'd. 
Through  this  we  pass.  Benham.  Virgil,  b.  fl. 

I  would  in  a  ver>-  particular  manner  recommend  these 
my  speculations  to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  set  apart 


His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  display'd. 
He  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
Three  rooms  contiguous  in  a  range  were  plac'd ; 
The  midmost  by  the  beauteous  Herse  grac'd. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

There  is  a  mathem<atical  whole  which  is  better  called  in- 
tegral, when  the  several  parts,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
whole  are  really  distinct  from  one  another,  and  each  of  them 
may  subsist  apart.— Watts.  Logick,  pt.i.  c.  6.  s.  7. 

A  massy  portcullis  gate  leads  to  the  ruins  of  what  was 
once  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle,  in  which  a  large  vaulted 
hall  is  the  most  remarkable  apartment. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


A'PATHY.  ^  ,Si 
Apathe'tick.  V  Gr. 
Apathi'stical.  _;  with 


I  am  not  to  be  apathetick  like  i 


Sp.  Apatia;  Lat.  Apathia; 
Avaeeiu,    from    a,    not, 
without ;  and  Trofloi,  feeling ; 
without  passion  or  feeling. 

Unfeelingness,  dispassion,  insensibility. 

And  yet  verily  they  themselves  againe  do  terme  those 
joyes,  those  promptitudes  of  the  will,  and  wary  circumspec- 
tions by  the  name  of  Eupathies,  i.  e.  good  alTections  and 
not  of  Apathies,  that  is  to  say  of  impassibilities  :  wherein 
they  use  the  words  aright  and  as  they  ought. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  62. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 
Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  gloi-y  and  shame, 
Vain  wisdom  all.  and  false  philosophy. 

Milton.'  Paradise  Lost,  b.  il. 

*'■' ':  :  i    ■    il  '!  !     i    ■     :■''■      ',;'■,.  nr  ilispassion ;  by  the 

^' '  !■' '■  '  ■!  ■     '  ■■ .   I"  I 'I'    Ml  :'!,,- Is  quietism;  by  com- 

■II   •!     .      .  :  >    III  .  ,    >      ..;..-.  :ill  to  mean  but  great 

liiiii'li.iKii.  I'l  I   iih;— >w    t:  _  r, //ijj/^,.  Of  Gardening. 

Harris.   On  Happiness. 

tlv  indiilse  this  severe  wisdom, 

ir  liiMi  ,!li,i\c  human  accidents, 
hi  under  him  careless  of 

.  1  i  .     '  '  il  ly  J    No  ;  he  knows 

:(.„..  i,i.,;^j.  The  Stoick. 


A'PE,  V.      ^       Skinner  suspects  the  name  of 
A'PE,  V.  I  this  animal  to  be  of  African  or 

A'PERY.  I  hidian  origin.    Wachter  suggests 

A'pisH.  J  the   Ger.  Aben,  imitari,  to  imi- 

A'pisHLY.       I  tate.     As  in  the  Latin,   Simile, 
A'pisHNESs.  J  from  similis,  like. 
Apish  —  imitative,    mimicking,   mocking  ;    re- 
sembling the  tricks  of  an  ape,  affecting  (sc.  the 
manners  of  others) ;  wanton,  full  of  tricks,  mis- 
chievous. 

So  loveth  she  this  hardy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  buckes  horn  ; 
He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a  sconie. 
And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3090. 

Sith  it  is  no  new  thinge,  a  fonde  ape  to  make  mockes  and 
mowes,  I  W7I  as  1  say  leaue  of  thys  felowcs  fohshe  apishe- 
nesse,  and  I  shall  goe  to  the  matter  self. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  730. 

If  a  man  aske  you,  what  your  manielous  fashioned  play- 
ing coatcs,  and  your  other  popatrye  me.ine,  and  what  your 
disfigured  heades,  and  all  your  apish  play  meane,  ye  know 
not :  and  yet  are  they  but  signes  of  thinges  which  ye  haue 
professed.— ri«daH.  Workes,  p.  341. 

Fear.  Stand  by  there.    What  are  you  t 
Seeing.  My  lady's  ape,  tliat  imitated  all  her  fashions ; 
falling  as  she  did,  and  running  the  same  course  of  folly. 

Natibes.  Microcosmus,  Act  v. 


APH 

Yet  I  tliink  it  is  not  fit,  that  every  man  should  travail : 
it  makes  a  wise  man  Ijetter,  and  a  fool  worse :  this  gains 
nothing  but  tlie  nay  sights,  vices,  exotick  gestures,  and  the 
apenj  of  a  couutrey. —Fellham,  pt.  i.  llesolve  S7. 

Tliis  apish  and  vnmannerly  approach, 
This  harness'd  maske,  and  vnaduised  reuell, 
This  vnheard  sawciness  and  boyish  troopes, 
Tlie  king  doth  smile  at.— Shakes.  K.  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Here  [in  Bedlam]  he  shall  see  one  mopishly  stupid,  and  so 
fixed  to  his  posture,  as  if  lie  were  a  breathing  statue ;  there, 
nnotlier  a^is/i/y  active  and  restless.— Si).  iJai/,  Solil.  29. 

Look  upon  tlieir  Cliemarim,  the  sacred  actors  in  this  reli- 
gious scene  .  what  shall  you  see,  but  idle  apishness  in  their 
solemnest  work,  and  either  mockery  or  slumbering! 

Id.  Censure  of  Travel,  §  20. 
All  these  are  ours  ;  and  I  with  pleasure-see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me. 

Drijdeu.  Fables.  Cock  %■  Fox. 

Tlie  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fashions  they  liave 
never  tried  ;  nor  go  back  to  those  which  tiiey  liave  found 
mischievous  on  trial. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
APE'IvT.  ^       Vv.Apert;  It.  Aperto ;   Sp. 

Ape'rtion.  yli/erto;     hat.  Apertus,   past 

Ape'rtlv.  I  pai-t.    of   Aperire,     (Ad   pa- 

Ape'rtnes.s.        >  rere,  to  bear ; )  to  bring  before, 
A'PERTURE.         I  or  into  public  vievi'. 
Ape'rient.  Brought  into  public  vievsf, 

Ape'rtive,  adj.  J  open,  uncovered,  undisguised, 
unconcealed. 

Holi  churclie,  quath  Pandulf,  so  riztuol  is  and  was, 

Tliat  he  ne  ssal  no  prelat  sctte  adoun,  witlioute  apert 
trespas.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  501. 

Vor  me  mygte  here  by  hys  daye  and  lede  hardelyche 

Tresour  aboute  and  other  god  oueral  apertelyche 

In  wodcs  and  in  other  studes,  so  tliat  non  tyme  nas 

That  pes  bet  ysustejTied,  that  by  hys  tyme  was. — Id.  375. 

Sitlien  he  went  to  Durliam,  and  gaf  Saynt  Cutiibert 

Londes  and  lithes,  with  chartir  aperte.—M.  Brunne,  p.  29. 

Thus  seest  thou  apertly  thy  sorrowe  into  wele  mote  ben 
cliaunged,  wherefore  in  such  case  to  better  side  euermore 
encline  tliou  sliouldest.— CAoiicer.  lest,  of  Love,  b.  ii. 

Whichc  asketli  not  to  ben  apert. 

But  in  silence,  and  in  couert 

Desyreth  for  to  be  beshaded.— Go!tw.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

1  [Kicli.  II.]  shall  neuer  repugne  to  this  resygnacyon, 
dymyssj  on  or  yeldynge  vp,  nor  neuer  inpugne  them  in  any 
raancr  by  worde  or  by  dede,  by  my  selfe  nor  by  none  other, 
nor  I  sliall  not  suffer  it  to  be  inpugnyd,  in  asmoche  as  in  me 
is,  pryueJy  nor  apperte.—Fahyan.  Chron.  Mich.  II.  an.  1399. 

And  I  s.iid,  Syr,  I  preached  neuer  thus,  nor  thorow  God's 
grace  1  will  not  any  tjTne  consent  to  thinke  nor  to  say  thus 
nother  pryuely  nor  apertly. — StateTrials.  Trial  of  W.  Thorpe. 

There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  tlie  spirits ; 
and  they  be  of  three  intentions  ;  refrigerant,  corroborant, 
and  aperient. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  961. 

The  next  now  in  order  are  the  aper lions ;  under  which 
term  I  do  comprehend  doors,  windows,  stair-cases,  chymnies, 
or  other  airducts  ;  in  short,  all  in-lets,  or  out-lets. 

Wotton.  Remains,  p.  33. 

It  is  clear,  that  S.  Ili.Muiin  < -■  .  i;.;  ii<  .m  it  in  respect  of 
order,  as  it'  a  bishop  an.l  ,i  ,  ,  i  '  i"'lli  one  office  per 
omnia,  one  power;    fur  .  ,  '    :  •  is  himself  most 

apertly.— Bp.  Tai/lor.  i';-;  -  ■,■.■,   ./  .    "./,  s.21. 

They  may  make  broth,  with  tlie  ackiitien  of  aperitive 
herbs. — Harvey. 

In  pronouncing  [vowels]  by  the  instruments  of  speech, 
tlie  breatli  is  freely  emitted  ;  and  they  are  therefore  stiled 
npcrl,  or  open  letters.  These  may  be  distinguished  either 
formally,  by  their  several  apertions,  &c. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  11. 

The  freedom  or  apcrtness  and  vigour  of  pronouncing,  &c. 
render  the  sound  of  their  speech  different. 

Holder.  On  Speech. 

A  person  that  is  short-sighted,  in  looking  at  distant  ob- 
jects, gets  tlie  liabit  of  contracting  the  aperture  of  llis  eyes, 
by  almost  closing  his  eye-lids.— iicirf.  Inquiry,  c.  6.  s.  17. 

An  aperture  between  the  mountains  brought  us  into 
another  wild  recess.— Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

Aphorisme ;      It.   Afo- 
'■      Aj^horiimo;    Gr. 
Atpopi^eiu,   to  se- 
parate,   to   distinguish,  i'rom   aTro   and    opifei;/,  to 
bound,  to  define,  from  ipos,  bound  or  limit. 

That  which  bounds,  defines,  determines.  And 
so  applied  to — 

Sentences  which  limit  and  distinguish  clearly 
and  concisely ; — a  precise,  exact,  sententious  say- 
ing ;  a  sagacious  maxim. 

Thaddaeus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hatli  certaine 
aphorismes  derived  from  Saturne's  lines  in  the  forehead,  by 
which  lie  collects  a  melancholy  disposition. 

Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  59. 
VOL,  I. 


A'PHORISM.  ^  Fr.  Aplm 
A'phorismer.  >rismo;  Sp.  . 
A'pHORisT.         j  Acpopicrfius,    . 


A  place  where  bees   (apes)   are 


APO 

Certainly  of  no  less  a  mind,  nor  of  less  excellence  in  ano- 
ther way,  were  they  who  by  writing  laid  tlie  solid  and  true 
foundations  of  this  science  ;  which  being  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  life  of  man,  yet  there  is  no  art  that  hath  liin 
more  canker'd  in  her  principles,  more  soil'd  and  slubber'd 
witli  aphorisming  pedantry,  than  the  art  of  policy. 

Millon.  Ref.  in  England,  b.  ii. 

We  mav  infallibly  assure  ourselves  that  church  discipline 
will  as  -well  agree  with  monarchy,  thougli  all  tlie  tribe  of 
aphoTismers  and  politicasters  would  persuade  us  there  be 
secret  and  mysterious  reasons  against  it. — Id.  lb. 

He  took  this  occasion  of  farther  clearing  and  justifying 
what  he  had  written  against  the  aphorist. 

Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  p.  246. 

Our  appetites  do  prompt  to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things 
not  obtainable  without  it ;  according  to  that  aphorism  of  the 
wise  man  :  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  liis 
hands  refuse  to  labour.— .Barroic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

The  word  parable  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
large  and  general  sense,  and  applied  to  short  sententious 
sayings,  maxims,  or  aphorisms,  expressed  in  a  figurative,  pro- 
verbial, or  even  poetical  manner.— Por/eas,  vol.i.  Lect.  II. 

A'PIARY. 
kept. 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  bees,  when  they  see  a  foreign 
swarm  approaching  to  plunder  their  liives,  have  a  trick  to 
divert  them  into  some  neighbouring  apiary,  there  to  make 
what  havock  they  please.— Sriv/i. 

API'ECES.  >      hi  pieces ;  in  separate  parts  or 

Api'ece.         )  portions. 

On  piece  ;  in  a  separate  part  or  share. 

Port.       And't  please  your  honour 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  so  many  may  due 
Not  being  torne  a  pieces,  we  have  done. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  Till.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  people  of  yEgina,  and  the  Athenians,  had  but  small 

ones,  and  the  most  of  them  consisted  but  of  fifty  oars  apiece. 

Ilobljcs.  Thucydides,  b.  i. 

They  [Sir  John  Elllul,   II. .111..  n"l  \  iluiitiiie]  were  con- 
demned to  be  imprison,  ii     ill  pleasure,  to  find 
sureties  for  their  good  !                     :   i      .  \.-  lined,  the  two 
former  a  thousand  pom  II I       ;   .       liu   inn  five  hundred. 
Jluni,-.  Jiislury  uj  England,  an.  1629. 

API'TPAT,  a  reduplication  of  Pat,  to  beat  or 
strike.  Applied  to  express  the  action  of  the  heart 
in  a  moment  of  anxiety. 

Sir  J.  Witt.  O  here  a'  comes.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  Troy, 
welcome,  my  bully,  my  backe  ;  egad  my  lieart  has  gone 
apit-pat  for  tliee. — Conyrcve.  Old  Bachelor. 


APLA'CE. 


In  place, 
of  all. 


For  there  is  but  o  g 
Wliiche  is  the  lordc  nf  lieue 

Butifit  likf  v>iii  1,,  m:,  , 
Howe  suili 
Ye  might  i:. 

APLi'tni  r.  iii'iiiMi- 

or   condition  ;    in   riMilincss, 
completely  equipped. 

Anon    file  she  i  light 
And  waimed  It  well  apt  jht 
She  gave  it  suck  upon  hei  baim 
And  siththen  Hid  it  to  ^vkcp  w   i 


Gif  thou  1 
Whcne\  i 
And  thou 
In  the  fid 
Nou  1!,  E  I 
King  I 
God  letc  in 


:iee.—Gou'er.  Con.  A. h. v. 
oliijlil.  In  ffood  plir/lit 
1,    already   prepared  ; 


AP0'CAL\P'5L      \       Fi     Apocah/pse ;     It. 
Apoc\i--v'ptic\l  {  Apoiuhise  :    Sf.  Apoca- 

Apocal\'pt  ck,  ttdf     i  b/psii,        Lat.    of   lower 
AporALi'pTick,  n       )    tges    Apvcali/psls ;    Gr. 
ATroKa\v\pi.s    Atto  KaXvirr  €ii/   to  uncover,  to  disco- 
ver, (aTTO,  from  ;   and  /ca\ii7rTeii',  to  cover). 

Disclosure,  or  discovery  of  things — before  close, 
or  covered,  hidden,  or  concealed ; — revelation, 
manifestation. 

Gr)  1  the  f  lUr  -^e;  u'^  the  tribulaciouns  whiche  hooli 
clin  I  I  '  s  loundid  of  the  apostlis  on 

( n  f  ' '     sonc,  and  the  liooli  goost 

I  .  liem  the  lesse,  and  al  the 

tni  V I  manheed,  and  crist  to  ioon 

111  in  I         I        lit  Ii  U  irche,  of  which  re!(e/Bcio»n 

loon  liijut   this  bni  k,  wlKitnre  this  book  is  reid  apccalips, 
that  13  to  seie,  reuelaaovn.—iViclif.  Jpocalips,  Fref.  p.  113. 
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Tliat  false  traitouresse  vntrewe 

Was  like  that  salowe  horse  of  liewe 

That  in  the  apovalips  is  shewed.— C/macfr.  R.  of  the  R. 

O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 

Th'  Apocalypse,  lieard  cry  in  heaven  aloud. 

Then  when  the  Dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 

Came  furious  down  to  tie  reveng'd  on  men. 

Woe  to  the  inhabitants  on  eartli  \— Milton.  Pur.  Lost,  h.  iv. 

A  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define 
how  many  shall  be  saved,  and  who  damned,  in  a  parish ; 
where  they  sliall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  apocalypses,  &c. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  676. 

Itwas  crini'Iin;' '1  In;  Mniir,  (Imi  fn/,  iilrnce  designed  him 
the  apoca/i/n      '  '    ■'     'i    '       i'    |.Miir  out  one  of  the 

vials  upon  till   '  '    ,  "S  p. 311. 

The  diviiii-  -,/,  ..■.,;.',,  \mii:ii'  ,i;..t  Jenisalem  was 
ruined,  might  te.ich  them  what  the  second  Jerusalem  must 
be;  not  on  earth,  but  from  heaven. — Lightfoot.  Misc.  p.  107. 

Besides  these  properties,  they  [the  Jews]  are  light  and 
giddy-headed,  mucli  symbolizing  in  spirit  with  our  apoca- 
lyptical zealots,  and  fiery  interpreters  of  Daniel  and  other 
prophets.— .ffudrW,  vol.  i.  Let.  6. 

""  As  if  (forsooth)  there  could  not  be  so  mucli  as  a  few 
houses  fired,  a  few  ships  taken,  or  any  other  calamitous 
accident  befall  this  little  coiner  of  the  world,  but  that  some 
apocalyptick  ignoramus  or  other  must  presently  find,  and 
pick  it  out  of  some  abused,  martyred  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  or  the  Revelation.— So«(A,  vol.  v.  Ser.  2. 

During  the  four  months  that  he  had  spent  at  Clifton,  he 
had  employed  himself  in  reading  the  Apocalypse  witli  great 
attention ;  and  from  the  impression  made  upon  his  own 
mind,  by  the  grand,  comprehensive  views  of  that  sublime 
and  interesting  book,  he  was  anxious  to  stimulate  others  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  its  contents. 

Hodgson.  Life  of  Bishop  Porlcus. 


^  Fr.  Apocryphe ;  It.  Ap6- 
V  crijb  ;  Sp.  Apucrijb  ;  Lat. 
)  of    lower    ages,    Apochry- 


APO'CRYPIIA. 

Apo'crvphal. 

Apocry'phical. 
pints ;     Gr.    AtroKpvcpr},     Airu-KpvirT-fti',    to    hide 
from,  (aTTo,  from  ;  and  icpmrny,  to  hide). 

Any  thing  hidden  from  ;  secreted. 

As   the  Apocri/plia   is    not  a   canonical  book, 
apocryphal  is  applied,  consequentially^ 

Not  canonical,  genuine,  or  authentic  ;  spurious. 
The  other  [bookes]  folowynge,  which  are  called  apocripha 
(because  they  were  wot  to  be  reade,  not  openly  and  in  corn- 
men,   but  as  it  were  in  secrete  and  aparte)  are  neyther 
founde  in  the  Hebrue  i 


Now,  besides  the  Scriptures,  the  bookes  which  they  called 
ccclesiasticall,  were  thought  not  unworthy  sometime  to  bee 
brought  into  publike  audience ;  and  with  that  name  Ihey 
entituled  the  bookes  which  we  ternie  apocryphall. 

Hooker.  Ecclcs.  Politie,  b.  v.  §  20. 

Shaf.        Tliis  same  duke  is  but 

Apocryphal,  tliere  's  no  creation 

That  can  stand  where  titles  are  not  right. 

Beavm.  Si  Fletch.  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  iii. 

'Tis  mine  to  wash  n  f-.v  'I -Vit  ■inin^-  ■  hut  tlieirs 

To  deluge  sin,  and  I'.r.mi i  i'  m  iiars. 


of  Do 


Sat.  4. 


The  bishops  of  this  synod,  destitute  of  scripture  proof  and 
autlieiitic  trauilion  for  their  image-worship,  betook  them- 
selves to  certain  apucryphical  and  ridicidous  stories,  as 
Charles  the  Great  observed. 

Bp.  Bull.  Corrupt,  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A  just  interpretation  of  nature  is  the  only  sound  and 
orthodox  philosophy ;  Avhatever  we  add  of  our  own,  is  apo- 
cryphal, and  of  no  authority.— iJtirf.  Inquiry,  c.  i.  s.  1. 

I  do  not  determine  whether  this  book  [Ecclesiasticus] 
be  canonical,  as  the  Galilean  church,  till  lately,  has  consi- 
dered it,  or  apocryphal,  as  here  it  is  taken.  1  am  sure  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  truth. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

APODI'CTICAL.  \      Gr.  Airoa^i^is,  from  otto- 

Apodi'ctick.  )  SeiKcuo-eai,  to  clear, orshew 

clear  from,  (mro,  and  htMwaSui,  to  shew.) 

That  may  be  clearly  shewn,  made  clear,  plain, 
evident ;  and,  consequentially — 

Clear,  plain,  evident,  manifest. 


^todictical  evidences  of  apostolical  law  for  the 
weekly  Lord's  day,  than  these  are  for  the  annual. 


The  argumentation  is  from  a  similitude,  therefore  not 
aoodiclick,  or  of  evident  demon.stration. 

Robinson.  .Eudoxa,  p.  'Zi, 
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There  is  no  apodiclical  argument  fo  prove,  that  any  par- 
ticular man  ■will  die  :  but  yet  he  must  be  more  than  mad, 
who  can  presume  upon  immortality  here,  when  he  finds  so 
many  generations  all  gone  to  a  man. 

WoUastan.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 


APO'LOGISE.      ^ 

Apo'logiseu. 
Apo'logist. 
Apo'logy. 
Apologe'tick,  adj. 
Apologe'tical. 


Fr.  Apologie;  It.  Apo- 
loyia ;  Sp.  Apologia ;  Lat. 
_  oi'  lower  ages,  Apoloyia  ,- 
"  from  Gr.  A?roXo7ifeo-flai, 
from  u.TTO,  and  Mynv,  to 
say. 

To  speak  in  answer,  to  defend,  to  ^-indicate,  to 
justify;  now,  more  commonly,  to  excuse.  See 
tiie  quotation  from  Sir  T.  More. 

For  in  y«  booke  that  is  called  mine  apology,  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  that  name,  that  it  be  any  aunsivere 
or  defence  for  mine  own  selfe  at  all ;  but  it  sufBceth  that  it 
he  of  mine  owne  malcing  an  aunswere  or  defence  for  some 
other. — Sir  T.  More.   Jl'orkes,  p.  932. 

Buck.  Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests  ; 
And  pardon  vs  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right  Christian  zeale. 

Glo.  My  lord,  their  neeiles  no  such  apalonie. 

Shakespeare.  Mich.  IIP.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

For  now  thou  art  enforc'd  t'  apologize 

With  foreign  states,  for  two  enormous  things, 

Wherein  thou  dost  appear  to  scandaUze 

The  public  right,  and  coimnon  cause  of  kings. 

Daniel,  Civil  War,  h.  iv. 

Epictetus  his  advice  is,  when  you  are  told  that  any  man 
speaks  ill  of  you  that  you  should  not  apologize,  but  answer 
onely  that  he  was  ignorant  of  many  other  faults  of  yours,  or 
he  would  not  onely  have  mentioned  those. 

Sorrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 

Apollonius  himself  was  a  clear  and  undoubted  assertor 
of  one  Supreme  Deity,  as  is  evident  from  his  apologetick 
oration  in  Philostratus,  prepared  for  Domitian,  in  which  he 
calls  him,  that  God  who  is  the  maker  of  the  whole  universe, 
and  of  all  tilings.— Cridisor/A.  Intellectual  Sgstem,  p.  269. 

Soon  after,  a  handsome  apnlogetical  letter  was  sent  from 
tlie  vice  chancellor  to  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  setting  forth,  that  the 
hard  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  them,  made  them  doubt 
wliat  manner  of  answer  they  might  address  to  him  without 
oHence  ;  and  that  their  silence  was  so  ill  taken,  they  knew 
not  how  their  endeavours  to  excuse  it  might  give  him  satis- 
faction.—OWjj.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  p.  27. 

The  most  ancient  Apologist,  of  whose  works  we  have  the 
smallest  knowledge,  is  Quadratus.  Quadratus  lived  about 
70  years  after  the  Ascension,  and  presented  his  Apology  to 
the  Emperor  Adrian. — Paleg.  Ecidences,  pt.  iii.  c.  5. 

His  apologisers  labour  to  free  him ;  laying  the  fault  of 
the  errors  fathered  upon  him  unto  the  charge  of  others. 

Hanmer.   View  of  Antiquity. 

My  Lord  Bacon,  a  much  belter  apologist  than  I  am,  had 
obviated  the  objection  made  to  Descartes  long  before  this 
philosopher  had  vixil.—Bolingbroke.  Ess.  on  Human  Know. 

A'POLOGUE.  >  Of  the  same  origin  witii 
A'poLOGiER.  S  Apology  ;  though  ditferently 
applied.  Apology  being  generally  applied  to  that 
viliich  is  said  in  defence,  and  Apologue  to  that 
wliich  is  said,  told,  narrated  against  vice  or  error  ; 
and  consequentially  to  explain  or  enforce  moral 
principles. 

They  that  intend  charitably  and  conduct  wisely,  take 
occasions  and  proper  seasons  of  reproof,  they  do  it  by  way 
of  question  and  similitu-dc,  by  narrative  and  apologues,  by 
commending  something  in  him  that  is  good,  and  discom- 
mending the  same  fault  in  other  persons  by  way  that  may 
disgrace  that  vice,  and  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  man. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

A  mouse  [saith  an  opologer]  was  brought  up  in  a  chest ; 
there  fedde  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  though 
there  could  bee  no  better  meat,  till  comming  forth  at  last, 
and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands,  loathed  his 
former  life.— S«r(on.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  551. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  with  which 
mankind  hath  been  so  much  delighted  as  wUh  those  little 
fictitious  stories,  which  go  under  the  name  of  fables  or 
apologues  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  of  parables  in 
the  sacred  writings. — Portcus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  11. 

A'POPHTHEGM,^  Fr.  Apophlhegme,-  It. 
or  A'poTHEGM.  Apotcmma ;  Lat.  Apoph- 

Apotiiegma'tical.  \t/iegma  ,■  Gr.  ATro(peeyua, 
Apotiie'gmati.st.  I  from  ATrocpeeyyeaBai,  elo- 
Apo'thematize.       J  qui,  to  speak  out,  from  oiro 

and  tpBeyyirrBui,  to  speak. 

Any  thing  spoken  out:  shortly,  clearly;  a  short 

and  sententious  speech  or  saying. 
Julius  Cffisar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  as 

appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero ;  so  did  Macrobius,  a  consular 
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man.— I  need  say  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that 
nature.— Certainly  they  are  of  excellent  use.  Cicero  prettily 
calleth  them  satinas,  salt-pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out 
of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They  serve  to  be  inter- 
laced in  continued  speech.  They  serve  to  he  recited  upon 
occasion  of  themselves.  They  serve,  if  you  take  out  the 
kernel  of  them,  and  make  them  your  own. 

Bacon.  Apophthegms. 

And  verily  that  apophlhegmatical  andpowerfull  speech  of 
theirs,  [the  Laconians]  that  grace  which  they  had  to  answer 
sententiously  and  with  such  gravitj-,  together  with  a  quick 
and  ready  gift  to  meet  at  every  turne  with  all  objections, 
they  att.-iincd  unto  by  nothing  else  but  by  their  much 
silcace.—J-Iulland.  Plutarch,  p.  167. 

A  poet  or  orator  would  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  send  to 
the  particular  traders  in  each  kind,  to  the  ironist  for  his 
",  to  the  apothegmatist  for  his  sentences,  &c. 

Pope.  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 


law,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sophistry,  or  of 
false  subtilty,  or  of  any  tiling  approaching  thereunto. 

Palcy.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 


ig  the  eye  of  the  reader  from  subject  to  subject  in  too 
quick  a  succession,  gains  not  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the 
attention,  to  leave  either  the  memory  furnished,  or  the  un- 
derstanding satisfied. — Id.  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

A'POPLEX,  ■^       Fr.  Apoplexie ;  It.  Apo- 

or  A'POPLEXY.  I  plessia  ;     Sp.  Apoplc.ria  ,- 

Apople'ctick,  adj.    >  .Lat.  Apoplexis ;  Gr.  Atto- 

Apople'ctick,  71.      J  irATj^ia,  vehemens  percus- 

Apople''ctical.       J  sio,  a  violent  percussion, 

blow  or  stroke,  a  deadly  or  mortal  blow :    from 

ATTOTA-nrT-iiv,  percutere,  to  strike  forcibly.     See 

the  quotation  from  Arbuthnot. 


Meg.  Has  your  Grace  seen  the  Court  Star,  Galatea  ? 

Pha.  Out  upon  her  :  she's  as  cold  of  her  favours  as  an 

apoplex—Beaum..  Sr  Flelch.  Philaster,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Mar.  I  am  not  well ; 

An  apoplectick  fit  I  use  to  have 

After  my  heats  in  war  carelessly  coold. 

Jd.  Four  Plays.  Honour. 

Sense,  sure,  you  have 

Else,  could  you  not  have  motion  ;  but,  sure  that  sense 
Is  apoplex'd. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

The  nerves  subside,  and  the  faculty  locomotive  seems 
abolished  ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  lifting  or  supporting 
of  persons  inebriated,  apopleetical,  or  in  Ij^iolhimies  and 
soundings.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

Apoplexy  is  a  sudden  abolition  of  all  voluntarj-  motion, 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  animal  spirits, 
through  the  nerves  destined  for  those  motions. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  3. 


Fr.  Apostasie ;  It.  Apo- 
stasia ,-  Sp.  Apostasia ,-  Lat. 
of  lower  ages,  Apostasia, 
'  from  the  Gr.  k(pt(TTaaSa.i, 
to  stand  away  from,  to  de- 
part ;    {avo,  and  lo-Too-Octi, 


APO'STASY, 

Apo'state,  I'. 

Apo'state,  n. 

Apo'state,  adj. 

Apo'statize. 

Aposta'tical. 
to  stand. ) 

To  stand  away  from  ;  to  depart,  desert,  or  for- 
sake ;  to  revolt. 

But  Lucifer  he  put  aweie, 
"With  al  the  route  apostasied 
Of  hem  that  ben  to  him  alicd, 
■\^niiche  out  of  heauen  in  to  helle, 
From  angels  in  to  fendes  felle.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.viii. 
The  angels  that  by  apostasie  fell  from  God,  when  they 
were  in  heauen  wrought  maistryes  about  it. 

Bale.  Image  of  both  Churches. 

Neither  ought  you,  M.  Hardinge,  so  deeply  to  be  greened 

and  to  call  us  apostates,  and  heretiques,  for  that  wee  haue 

reformed  either  our  Churches  to  the  pateme  of  that  churche, 

1  or  our  sclues  to  the  example  of  those  fathers. 

Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  \i.X. 
This  province  being  visited  with  a  great  plague  and  mor- 
I  talitie,  Sigher,  with  the  people  ouer  whom  he  ruled,  for- 
I  saking  Christes  religion,  fell  to  apostasie,  for  both  the  king 
himselfe,  and  many  of  his  people,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of 
the  meaner  sort,  beganne  to  renue  their  temple,  which  had 
stood  desolate,  they  worshipped  their  idols,  as  though  they 
could  by  that  meanes  haue  escaped  the  mortalitie. 

Stow.  Chronicles,  East  Saxons. 

And,  to  add  to  affliction,  the  remembrance 

Of  the  Elysian  joys  thou  might's!  have  tasted, 

Hadst  thou  not  tui    ' " 

That  so  reward  thi 
I  Massingcr.  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

'  7+ 


1  d  apostata  to  those  gods 


APO 

High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  God, 
The  apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine,  enclos'd 
With  flaming  cherubim,  and  golden  shields. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vl. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  apostating  stars  have  thought 
themselves  true  :  let  their  miscarriage  make  me  heedful. 

Bp.  Hall.  Occ.  Meditations. 

That  the  church  of  Rome  is  itself ;  that  is,  a  church,  that 
it  is  visible,  that  it  is  tnily  existent,  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
but  is  it  still  a  part  of  the  truly  existent  visible  church  of 
Christ .'  Surely,  no  othervrise  than  a  heretical  and  apotta- 
tical  church  is  and  may  be. — Id.  Reconciler. 

As  force  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  religion  in 
general,  and  still  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  particular,  so  it  is  in  Scripture,  still  fm-Iher,  made  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  great  aposlacy  foretold  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.— CiorA-e,  vol.  i.  Ser.  114. 

"UTiat  a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is  this !  to  be  offended 

■with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  because  we  approve  him. 

Spectator,  No.  19. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Church  in  her  Apostacies,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  adulter}-  of  a  married  woman. 

Horslcy,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Like  thee.  I'll  tend  the  call  of  matin  bell 

To  early  orisons,  and  latest  tune 

My  evening  song  to  that  more  wondrous  love. 

Which  saved  us  from  the  grand  apostate's  wiles, 

And  righteous  vengeance  of  Almighty  ire, 

Justly  incens'd.  Jago.  Edge  Hill,  b.  ii. 

Even  the  Emperor  Julian  himself,  that  most  bitter  adver- 
sary of  Christianity,  who  had  openly  apostatized  from  it ; 
even  he  did  not  deny  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  5. 

A'POSTEM.      ^       Fr.  Aposlenier,  Aposteme : 

Apo'stemated.     V  It.    Aposlemare,   Apostema  ; 

Apostema'tion.  J  Lat.    Apostema  ^    Gr.   Kno- 

o-Tjj^a,  abscessus,  from  a<pi<jTaa9ai,  abscedere.    See 

Imposthu.me,  and  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

These  are  no  mean  surges  of  blasphemy,  not  only  dipping 
Moses  the  divine  lawgiver,  but  dashing  with  a  high  hand 
against  the  justice  and  purity  of  God  himself;  as  these  en- 
suing Scriptures,  plainly  and  freely  handled,  shall  verify,  to 
the  launcing  of  that  old  aposlemated  error. 

^  ^       Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

In  opening  an  apostcm  by  incision,  you  ought  to  take  care 
that  the  aperrion  be  made  in  that  place  where  the  matter 
is  most  contained,  the  skin  being  for  the  most  part  thinnest 
tllere.— rr/scmriw.  Chirurgicul  Treatises,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

I  viewed  her  breast,  and  saw  it  very  big  and  inflamed, 
and  felt  it  all  apostcmated,  and  the  matter  perfectly  well 
suppurated.— id.  lb.  c.  4. 

The  medicaments  generally  prescribed  in  such  cases,  are 
of  a  cooling  humecting  qualitj-,  not  too  much  astringent, 
lest  you  dry  the  skin,  and  prohibit  transpiration ;  and  the 
humour  included  become  sharp,  corroding  the  parts,  or  stir 
u\i  apostcjnation. — Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.6.  ^ 

APO'STLE.  ^       Fr.  Apos/re,-    It.  Apo- 

Apo'stleship.  I  stolo  ;    Sp.  Apostol ;  Lat. 

Aposto'lical.  I  Apostolus ;  Gr.  \-iro<TTo\os, 

Aposto'licallt.  V  from  anoaT^Wnv,  to  send 
Aposto'licalness.  I  away  (otto,  and  anT^K^iv, 
Aposto'lick.  I  to  send). 

Apo'stolate.  )       AnyonesCTi;    applied 

to  those  also  who  were  sent  by  Jesus  Christ  to 

preach  his  doctrine. 

And  whanne  the  day  was  come,  he  clepide  his  disciplis 
and  chees  twelve  of  hem,  ■\vhiche  he  clepide  also  Apostlis. 
IViclif  Luke,  c.  f.. 

Thei  preiden  and  seiden,  thou  lord  that  knowist  the  hertis 

of  alle  men,  schewe  whom  thou  hast  chosen  of  these  tweyne 

that  oone  take  the  place  of  this  seruyce  and  apostilheed  of 

which  iudas  trespasside  that  he  schulde  go  into  his  place. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  1. 

And  whan  they  prayed  they  sayde :  thou  Lorde,  which 
knowest  ye  hertes  of  all  men,  shewe  whether  of  these  two 
thou  hast  chosen  :  that  he  raaye  take  the  roume  of  thys 
mynystracyon  and  Apostleshippe,  from  ■which  Judas  by 
transgressyon  fell,  y'  he  myght  go  to  hys  awne  place. 

Bible,  1539.  lb. 

For  : 

so  the  Apnstolycall  men  as  often  as  they  sawe  the  people  to 
depend  of  their  mouthe,  with  a  plaine  and  a  simple  fayth. 


That  I  so  am,  [a  minister  of  Christ]  I  declared  neither 
with  high  loke.  nor  with  taking  of  prescntes,  nor  by  brag- 
ging of  my  kindred,  but  by  suche  meanes  as  euidetly  proued 
mine  apostolique  spirit.— /d.  2  Cor.  c.  11. 


APP 

Although  deacons  and  priests  have  part  of  these  offices, 
and  therefore  (though  in  a  very  limited  sense)  they  may  be 
called  snccessores  Aposlolorum,  to  wit,  in  the  power  of  bap- 
tizing, consecrating  the  Eucharist,  and  preaching,  yet  the 
Anostolatc  and  Episcopacy,  which  did  communicate  in  all  the 
power,  and  olflces  which  are  ordinary  and  perpetual,  are  in 
Scripture  clearly  aU  one  in  ordinary  ministration. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asseflcil,  s.  1. 

"  You  know,  brother,  [says  Mr.  Calvin,]  that  the  fashion 
is  otherwise  with  us  :  I  bear  with  it  because  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  contend  :"  a  charitable  rule,  and  wortliy  to  he  uni- 
vei  sal;  and  indeed  little  other  than  apostolical. 

Bp.  Hall.  Peace-Maker. 

lie  that  is  rightlyand  apostolicalhj  sped  with  her  [the 
churches]  invisible  arrow,  if  he  can  be  at  peace  in  his  soul, 
and  not  smell  within  him  the  brimstone  of  hell,  may  have 
fair  leave  to  tell  all  his  hags  over  undiminished  of  the  least 
l.uthing.— ;./i/ton.  Ref.  in  Bnyland. 

He  uiidertalies  to  conclude,—!.  The  right  of  the  papacy 
to  fiuureme  universal  monarchy.  2.  Tlie  infallibility  and 
opnslolicahicss  of  every  article  of  the  modern  Roman  faith, 
and  botli  these  with  tliat  irrefragable  evidence  of  conviction, 
that  belongs  to  giounis.—Bammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

'Tis  well  worth  remarking  upon  this  place,  that  the  pro- 
mise, ye  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  was  made  to  the  Apostles  at  that  time  when  Judas 
was  yet  one  of  that  number  ;  and  consequently,  the  promise 
was  as  much  made  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  rest.  From 
whence  it  follows  undeniably,  that  he  was  not  predestinated 
necessarily  to  be  a  traitor,  but  fell  from  his  Apostleship,  and 
from  his  right  to  this  promise,  by  his  after-voluntary  trans- 
gression.— Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  138. 

Last,  in  the  papal  standard,  they  display 

The  triple  crown,  and  apostolic  key ; 

Sev'n  thousand  valiant  Romans  march  behind, 

And  great  Camillo  had  the  cliar^e  assign'd. 

Brovke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  h.  i. 

Having  no  general  apostolical  mission,  being  a  citizen  of 
a  particular  state,  and  being  bound  up,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  by  its  public  will,  I  should  think  it,  at  least,  improper 
and  irregular,  for  me  to  open  a  formal  public  correspo;idence 
with  the  actual  government  of  a  foreign  nation. 

Barkc.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
APO'STROPHE. 
Apo'stropiiize 
Apo'stropiuck 
AiroaTpoipr],   aversio,    from   uTroiTTpeipfiV,    to  turn 
away;    (aTro,  and  tTTpe<p€iv,  to  turn.)      .See  the 
quotation  from  Beattie. 

Tile  construction  of  words;  whereunto  apostrophes,  an 
afltc  tiou  of  words  coupled  and  joined  together,  dotli  belong. 
.ipoclroiihiis  is  the  rejecting  of  a  vowel  from  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  a  word. — B.  Jonson.  English  Gram.  h.  ii.  c.  1. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Homer's  manner  of  apostro- 
phizing Eum^us.  and  speaking  of  him  in  the  second  person ; 
it  is  generally  applied  only  to  men  of  account  and  distinction. 
Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv.  v.  41.  Note. 

How  absurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm 
speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  apostrophe,  like  that  noble  one 
uf  Dcn-.ostlienes,  so  much  celebrated  by  QuintiUian  and 
Longinus,  when  justifying  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  ChEC- 
ronea,  he  breaks  out,  "  No.  my  feUow-cltizens,  no ;  you 
have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes,  wlm 
fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and 
Platffia."— ifume.  Ess.  On  Eloquence. 

Apostrophe  is  a  sudden  change  in  our  discourse  ;  when, 
without  giving  previous  notice,  we  address  ourselves  to  a 
person  or  thing  dilferent  from  that  to  which  we  were  address- 
ing ourselves  before. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.iv.  c.l. 

Sometimes  when  the  singular  terminates  in  ss,  the  apo- 
strophie  s  is  not  added  :  as  for  goodness'  sake. 

Murray.  Grammar,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

Alas !  Tom  '.  thou  smilest  no  more,  cried  the  corporal, 
looking  on  one  side  of  him  upon  the  ground,  as  if  he  apo- 
strophized him  in  his  dungeon. — Sterne.  Trist.  Shandy. 

APPA'IR.     The  common  word  now  is  impair, 

(qv.) 

To  make  or  become  worse,  or  less;  to  le-scr, 
to  weaken,  to  injure. 
As  a  nywe  Herodes  in  such  peer  he  com. 
And  vp  ys  poer  destrude  and  apeyrede  Crislendom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  279. 


'HE.^  Fr.  Apostropher;  It. 
E.  yApostrofo;  Sp.  Apostrofc ; 
s.       J  Lat.     Apostrophe;       Gr. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  200 
But  whiche  tliingis  weren  to  me  wynnyngis,  I  haue 
demed  these  apeyryngis  for  crist.  nethelesse  I  gesse  alle 
thingis  to  be  pcyremcnt  for  the  cleer  science  of  iesus  crist 
my  lord,  for  whom  I  made  alle  thingis  peyrcment,  and  I 
deme  as  dryt,  that  I  n-j'nne  crist. — Wiclif.  Filipensis,  c.  3. 
■iViten  ghe  not  that  a  litil  sourdow  apei/reth  al  the  gobet. 

Id.  1  Corynth,  c.  5. 
It  is  a  sinne,  and  eke  a  gret  folie, 
To  apeiren  any  man,  or  him  defame. 
And  eke  to  brjngen  wives  to  swiche  a  name. 

Chaur.er,  The  Miller's  Prologue,  v.  3HD. 


APP 

Lord,  of  thee  I  have  great  doubt  s 
And  I  you  wame,  withouten  fail, 
Mickle  apaired  is  your  batail. 

Richard  Caeur  de  Lion.  Ellis.  Romances,  vol.  u. 

Sith  that,  their  hope  gan  fail,  their  hope  to  fall 
Tlieir  powr  appeir,  their  goddesse  grace  withdraw. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 

APPA'L,  V.  ^       Fr.  Appaillir ,-     to  pale,   (to 
Appa'l,  n.       >wax,  also   to  malio  pale,  Cot- 
Apr.A.'LMENT.  J  grave,)  by   decay  ;    with  fear; 
with  dismay  ;  hence — 

To  decay,  to  droop,  to  wither.     And,  also — 

To  terrify,  to  dismay. 

See  Ama'ze  for  an  example  from  Shakespeare. 

And  glader  ouglit  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth, 
Wlian  with  honour  is  yolden  up  his  breth. 
Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  30j:. 
For  ofte  syth  I  fele  this 
Of  thought,  whiche  in  mine  herte  fafleth, 
Wlian  it  is  night  myn  heade  appatlelh  ; 
And  that  is  for  I  see  hir  nought, 

Whiche  is  tlie  waker  of  my  thought.— Gowcc.  Con.  A.  b.iv. 
Tlie  answere  that  ye  made  to  me,  my  dcre, 
Wlien  1  did  sue  for  my  poore  hartes  redresse, 
Hath  so  appalde  my  countnance,  and  my  chcre, 
Tliat  in  this  case,  I  am  all  comfortlesse. 

Wyatt.  To  his  Love  oft  her  Refusal. 
&  amonge  otiier  of  his  famous  dedis,  he  [Ercobcrtus] 
reuyued  and  quickened  agayn  the  fayth  of  Crist,  y'  in  some 
plads  of  hiskyngedome  was  sore  appaltyd. — Fabyan,  e.  133. 
A  grieuous  disease  came  upon  Seuerus,  being  sore  appalled 
witli  age,  so  that  lie  was  constrained  to  keepe  liis  chamber, 
and  send  Autonius  unto  the  warres. 

Stow.  Chronicles.  The  Romayncs. 
Bolp.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 
Bast.  Me  thinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheere  appal'd. 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence ! 
Be  not  dismay'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
It  was  rather  an  execution,  than  a  fight  vpon  them ;  in- 
somuch as  the  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a  great  dis- 
couragement and  appalement  to  the  rest. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  35. 
Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appall? 
Not  the  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all  ? 

Pope.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  2. 
She  came  with  speed  in  her  steps,  and  eagerness  in  her 
eye,  and  said,  "  Give  me  here  John  the  Baptist's  head  in  a 
charger."    This  savage  request  appalled  even  the  unfeeling 
heart  of  Herod  himself.— Por(e«s,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  H. 
Smiling  ferocious,  with  Impatient  haste 
Striding,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear. 
Him  [Ajax]  view'd  the  Greeks  exulting  ;  with  appal 
The  Trojans  ;  and  with  palpitating  heart 
Ev'n  Hector.  Coivper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

A'PPANAGE.  Fr.  Apanage,  Appannage, 
Appennage ;  Law  Lat.  Appenagium,  Appanagium. 
Menage  and  Caseneuve  have  written  fully  upon 
the  origin  of  this  word.  Spelman  favours  the 
opinion,  that  Pana-gium  is  from  Panis ;  or,  if  the 
word  is  properly  written,  Appenagium,  he  is  in- 
clined to  believe  it  formed  Ah,  appendendo,  quasi 
Appendugimn  junioris  filii. 

Age,  the  termination  ( Lat.  Agium),  he  suggests, 
may  be  from  Ag-ere,  signifying,  in  composition, 
Actus,  exhibitio,  vel  viinisterium  rei ;  Aquagium, 
he  adds,  from  Festus,  quasi  Aqiiee  agium,  id  est, 
AqucE  ductus.  In  like  manner,  Homagium,  actus 
vel  ministerium  hominis.  Terragium,  tributum 
yuod  terra;  agit,  hoc  est  exhibet.  The  root  is 
not  improbably  the  same  A.  S.  Ec,  eac,  ac,  (see 
Age),  denoting  something  added,  put  to  or  upon, 
imposed ;  charged  upon. 

Our  old  law  language  abounds  with  words  in 
this  termination.  Wallis  thinks  we  have  it  im- 
mediately from  the  Latin  termination  atio.  _  See 
Average,  Beaconage,  &c.  &c. — Apijanage  is, 

The  portion  of  a  younger  brother,  in  France : 
lands,  &c.  assigned  to  younger  sons,  or  brethren. 
See  further  in  Cotgrave  and  Spelman.    Lord  Bacon 
calls  the  earldom  of  Chester  a  kind  of  appanage  to 
Wales,  which  used  to  go  to  the  king's  son.     Swift 
uses  the  word  metaphorically. 
With  Pfean's  purest  fire  his  favourites  glow, 
The  dregs  will  serve  to  ripen  ore  below  ; 
His  meanest  work :  for,  had  he  thought  it  fit 
That  wealth  sliould  be  the  appannage  of  wit. 
The  God  of  light  could  ne'er'have  been  so  blind, 
To  deal  it  to  tlie  worst  of  human  kind. 

Suift.  Ep.  to  Mr.  Cay,  1731, 
75 
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APPARA'TUS.  Lat.  Apparatus,  a  prepara- 
tioa  This  Latin  word  is  in  common  use,  to 
denote — 

Things  prepared  or  provided,  collectively ;  pre- 
paration, provision,  orderly  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment. 

Tliis  goodly  apparatus  of  the  rmiverse  thus  olijectively 
derived  to  his  understanding,  fumisheth  it  with  an  outward 
stock,  upon  which  it  may  trade  and  exercise  it  self  with 
great  delight  and  advantage. — Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind, ■p.ZGG. 

The  apprehension  of  hut  a  vein  to  be  opened  is  worse  to 
some,  than  tlie  apparatus  to  an  execution  is  to  others. 

IVollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 


^  Fr.  Appareillei 
V  Latin,  Apparare, 
J  See  Junius. 


'er,  from  the 
to  prepare. 


APPA'REL.  V. 

Appa'rel,  n. 

Appa'ravlment. 

To  prepare,  to  provide,  to  furnish,  fo  dress,  to 
array,  to  clothe,  to  invest. 

Tlie  erle  was  fuUe  quajTite,  did  mak  a  rich  galeie. 

With  fourscore  armed  knyghtes,  in  suilk  apparaille  dight, 

That  so  riche  amies  was  ncuer  scne  witli  sight. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  51 

Ich  shal  aparaile  me.  quathPerkyn  in  pylgrymcs  wj'se 

And  wende  wit  alle  tho.  that  wolle  lyve  in  Treuthe 

He  cast  on  hym  hus  clothes. — Piers  Plouhmaif,  p.  131. 

And  whanne  sum  men  seiden  of  tlie  temple  that  it  was 
aparelid  with  goode  stoones,  and  giftis  he  seidc.  &'c. 

Wiclif  Luke,  c.  21. 

He  said  to  his  countrey  mote  liim  saile, 

And  there  he  would  her  wedding  apparaile. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Phillis. 

In  vengeaunce  taking,  in  werre,  in  bataille,  and  in  war- 
nestoring.  er  thou  beginne.  I  rede  tliat  thou  appareile  thee 
therto,  and  do  it  with  gret  deliberation.  For  Tullius  sajlb, 
that  longe  appareilting  tofore  the  bataiUe,  makcth  sliort 
victorie.— ran!(cer.  Talc  of  Melibeus. 

Thev  be  sinnes  sothely :  eke,  if  he  apparaille  his  mete 
more  deliciously  than  nede  is,  or  'ete  it  to  hastily  by  liko- 
rousnesse.— /(?.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Tlie  maiden  is  ready  for  to  ride. 

In  a  full  rich  aparaglment. 

Of  samyte  green,  with  mickle  pride 

That  wrought  was  in  tlie  orient. 

Morle  Arthur.  Ellis.  Romances,  vol.  i. 
York.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance. 

The  truth  appeares  so  naked  on  my  side, 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out, 

Som.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparrelVd, 

So  cleare,  so  sliinii.g,  and  so  euident. 

That  it  wUl  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  VI.  Act  ii.  BC.  I. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy  ; 

But  not  exprest  in  fancie  ;  rich,  not  gawdie  : 

For  tlie  apparell  oft  proclaimes  the  man. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Before  the  gate  in  gilded  armour  shone 
Young  Pyrrhus,  like  a  snake,  his  skin  new  grown, 
Who  fed  on  poisonous  herbs,  all  winter  lay 
Under  tlie  ground,  and  now  reviews  tlie  day 
Fresh  in  his  new  apparel,  proud  and  young. 

Denham.  Essay  on  Virgil 

APPA'RENCE.  ^       Vi:  Apparence ;    It.  Ap- 
App.^'rency.  j  parcnza ;     Lat.    Apparens, 

Apf.Vrent,  adj.      I  pros.    part,    of    Apparere, 
Appa'rent,  n.  t  (ad-parere,)  ;    Gr.   irap-eic, 

Appa'rently.         I  adesse,  to  be  present.    See 
Appari'tion.         )  Appear. 
Any  thing  seen,  perceived,  observed ;  seeming 
to  be. 

Apparent,  adj.   Seeming,  seen,  visible. 

Another  rowned  to  his  felavv  low. 
And  sayd,  he  lieth.  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  apparence  ymade  by  som  magike. 
As  jogelours  plaien  at  thise  festes  gretc. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,532. 

So  that  feignyng  of  light  thei  werke 

The  dedes,  whiche  are  inwarde  derke. 

And  thus  this  double  hypocrisie. 

With  his  deuoute  apparancie 

A  vyser  set  vpon  his  face.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b. !. 

He  made  Edwjni  his  leutenant, 

^Vhiche  heire  was  apparanf. 

That  he  the  londe  in  his  absence 

Shall  rewle.  Id.  lb.  h.  ii. 

But  we  preache  of  a  heauenly  wisdome,  which  hath  not  an 
outeward  apparanee  of  tliat,  which  is  not  within  it :  but 
is  inwardlye  mighty  and  eflTectuall.— !/rfai.  1  Covin,  c.  2. 

And  yet  yf  the  thyng  yi  thei  require  would  content  them : 
it  hath  not  lacked.  For  there  hath  in  euery  counUy  and  in 
euery  age  apparisions  bene  had.  &  well  knowen  and  testi- 
fyed,  by  whiche  men  haue  had  sufficient  reuelacion  ami 
proofe  of  purgalorige.— Sr  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  325, 
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But  yet  was  held  to  be  the  dearest  thing 
Both  sides  did  labour  for  so  much,  to  crown 
Their  cause  with  the  apparency  of  might ; 
From  whom,  and  by  whom  they  must  make  their  right. 
Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  vii. 
Prin.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leaue, 
He  draw  it  as  apparant  to  the  crowne ; 
And  in  that  quarrell,  vse  it  to  the  death. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Yea,  and  what  sonne '.  the  sonne  wHose  swelling  pride 
Woulde  never  yelde  one  pointe  of  reverence, 
"When  I  the  elder  and  apparannt  heire 
Stoode  in  the  likelihode  to  possesse  the  whole. 

Sackville.  Ferrex  S;  Porrex,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  b.  iv. 
Gold.  Heere  is  thy  fee  ;  arrest  him,  officer ; — 
I  wold  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
If  he  should  scorne  me  so  apparantly. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  heavenly  bands 

Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eve. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  li. 

In  the  room  of  the  frightful  spectres,  there  now  entered  a 
second  dance  of  apparitions  very  agreeably  matched  toge- 
ther, and  made  up  of  verv  amiable  phantoms. 

Spectator,  No.  3. 

■When  there  is  no  apparent  cause  in  the  sky,  the  water 
will  sometimes  appear  dappled  with  large  .spots  of  shade. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

There  is  something  captivating  in  spirit  and  intrepidity, 
to  which  we  often  yield,  as  to  a  resistless  power  ;  nor  car 
he  reasonably  expect  the  confidence  of  others,  who  too  ap 
parently  distrusts  liimself. — Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  1. 

APPA'RITOR.      Fr.  Appariteiir ;    Law  Laf. 
Apparitor ;  one  who  cites,  or  summons  to  appear. 
A  summoner  or  citer. 


The  comer  within  the  turning  leaveth  a  space  open,  or 
void  distance,  giveth  roome  and  meancs  very  handsomely 
for  a  secretary,  a  notary,  a  serjeant,  or  apparitor,  a  pen- 
sioner or  one  of  the  guard. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  533. 

"Was  it  to  go  about  indeed  with  a  band  of  working  officials, 
with  cloakbags  full  of  citations,  and  processes,  to  be  served 
by  a  corporation  of  griffon-like  promoters  and  apparitors. 

Milton.  Be/arm  in  England,  b.  i. 

APPA'SSIONATED,  udj.  Used  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  ;  impassioned ;  under  the  sway  of  passion 

In  like  order  came  out  the  seven  appassionaled  shepherds 
all  keeping  the  pace  of  their  foot  by  their  voice,  and  sundry 
consorted  instruments  they  held  in  their  arms. 

Sydney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii 

APPA'Y.  Fr.  Payer;  It.  Appatfare,  payare, 
from  pacare ;  that  is,  pacatum  recldere,  to  ap- 
pease, (qv.) 

To  satisfy,  to  content,  to  please.  Pai/  is  con- 
stantly  so  used  in  Chaucer. 


Be  ghoure  maneris  withoute  couetise,  apaied  with  pre- 
ent  thingis.— H'lV/i/.  Ebrewis,  c.  13. 
■i'e  shuld  have  warned  me,  or  I  had  gon. 
That  he  you  had  an  hundred  frankes  paide 
By  redy  token  :  and  held  him  evil  apaide. 
For  that  1  to  him  spake  of  chevisance. 

Chancer.  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,320. 


■We  are  infinitely  more  beholden  to  our  pain,  than  to  our 
ease ;  and  have  reason,  not  only  to  be  well  apaid,  but  to 
ejoice  in  tribulations.— JS/j.  Jlalt.  Temptations  Repelled. 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid. 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark. 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
There  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  Nature  mark. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Ind.  c.  1. 
APPE'ACH,  V.  \  Used  by  old  writers  as  wc 
Appe'achment.  Vnow  use  impeach  (qv.)  and 
Appe'acher.        J  PE.\rH. 

To  withstand ;  and,  consequentially, 

To  put  upon  trial,  to  accuse. 
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As  if  there  were  twoo  men  that  had  swome  the  death  of 

another :  because  they  cannot  brjnige  it  aboute,  they  ima- 

gyne  how  thei  may  bryng  him  to  all  the  shame  and  vexaeion 

that  they  can,  and  therupon  they  apeache  Iiim  of  hiresye. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  968. 

■Well  these  are  woordes  and  farre  beyod  my  reach. 

Yet  by  the  way  receyue  them  well  in  worth ; 

And  by  the  way,  let  neuer  Licques  appeaeh 

My  rayling  penne.  Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  War. 

For  the  lawe  is  not  authour  of  synne,  but  the  vtterer  and 
apeacher  therof,  wherof  before  the  lawe  gyuen  we  wer  in 
manner  ignorant. — Udal.  Romaynes,  c.  7. 

■Was  that  worth  his  considering,  that  foolish  and  self- 
undoing  declaration  of  twelve  cj-pher  bishops,  who  were 
immediately  appeach'd  of  treason  for  that  audacious  decla- 
rating.— Mi(/on.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

After  that  Themistocles  (saith  he)  was  fled,  the  people  of 
Athens  became  very  stubborn  and  insolent :  whereupon, 
many  lewd  men  grew  to  be  common  appeachers  and  accusers 
of  the  noble  men  and  chiefest  citizens,  and  to  stir  up  the 


Since  faults  loath  nothing  more  than  the  light,  and  men 
love  nothing  more  than  their  faults ;  and,  therefore,  what 
tlirough  the  nature  of  the  faults  and  fault  of  the  persons,  it 
is  impossible  so  violent  an  appeachment  should  be  quietly 
brooked.— £/i.  Hall.  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 


council,  and  the  friend 
and  on  whose  care  depend. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §•  Arcite,  b.  i. 

Fr.  Appeller ,-  It.  Appellare  ,- 
Sp.  Apelar ;  Lat.  Appellare, 
to  call  to  or  upon,  from  ad, 
anA pellere  (cumnotaret  loqui. 
Vossius.)  See  Appell.\nt 
To  call  upon,  as  judge  or 
witness ;  for  judgment  or  evidence ;  to  alter  or 
reverse  a  judgment  already  given  ;  to  refer  (sc.) 
to  a  judge  or  umpire. 

To   speak  to ;    in   prayer   or  accusation ;    to 
accuse. 

■ Guf  any  play  [plea]  to  chapitle  were  idrawe, 

S:  eni  man  made  his  apet,  guf  men  did  him  unlawe. 
That  to  the  bissop  fram  ercedekne  is  apel  sold  make, 
&  from  bissop  to  erchbissop.— ii-  Gloucester,  p.  473. 


APPE'AL,  V. 
Appe'al,  h. 
Appe'alable. 
Appe'alant. 

ApPE'ALEIt. 

Appe'alment. 


That  wote  I  well  my  lorde  (quod  he). 

Fro  thy  lordship  appele  I  nought. 

But  fro  thy  wrath  in  all  my  thought 

To  thy  pitee  stant  myn  appele.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

That  dale  maie  no  counsaile  auaile. 

The  pledour  and  the  plee  shall  faile, 

The  sentence  of  that  ylke  dale 

Maie  none  appele  sette  in  delate.— Gowcr.  Con.  ^.  b.  ii. 

All  men  may  appeale  vnto  this  place,  and  may  not 
appcalc  from  this  city,  but  only  into  Spaine  before  the  king ; 
and  it  must  be  for  a  ccrtaine  summe ;  and  if  it  be  under 
that  sunune  then  there  is  no  appellation  from  them. 

JIackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  4G3. 

And  he  [Richard  the  2d]  framed  there  also  an  appellation, 
and  there  it  was  ordeyned  that  certeine  appellcrs  should  lay 
vnto  them  liighe  treason  in  open  parliament. 

Grafton.  Rich.  II.  m.  21. 

A  combat  was  fought  at  ■Westminster  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, betweene  Jo.  Ansley,  knight,  and  Thomas  Catrington, 
esquier,  whom  the  foresaid  knight  had  appealed  of  treason. 
Slou:  Chronicles,  an.  1380. 

Tlien  agen 

I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge,  and  heere 
Before  you  all,  appeale  unto  the  Pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holinesse, 
And  to  be  iudg'd  by  him. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  nil.  Act  li.  sc.  4. 
But.  First  heauen  be  the  record  to  my  speech, 
In  the  denotion  of  a  subiect's  loue. 
Tendering  the  precious  safetie  of  ray  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appealant  to  this  princely  presence.  ' 

Id.  Richardir.Acn.se.]. 
Bui.   Lords  appealants,  your  differeces  shal  all  rest 
vnder  gage, 
Till  we  assigne  you  to  your  dayes  of  trj'all. 

Id.  lb.  Activ.  sc.  1. 
The  scout  is  chosen  by  the  States,  who  with  the  balucs 
have  the  judsing  of  all  criminal  matters  in  last  resort  with- 
out appeal;  they  have  also  the  determining  of  civil  causes, 
but  those  are  appealable  to  the  Hague. 

Howell,  b.  i.  8.  2.  Let.  15. 

A  comoate  was  fought  at  Totelull,  betweene  two  theeves, 
the  appealer  and  defendant ;  the  appealer  had  the  fielde  of 
the  defendant  within  three  strokes. 

Stow.  Chronicles,  an.  1441. 
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The  king  [Rich.  II.]  sayd,  make  answere  unto  thine  «JJ. 
peale.  The  earle  answered,  I  see  well  that  these  persona 
haue  accused  me  of  treason,  shewing  the  appealements,  but 
truly  they  all  lie,  I  was  never  traitour. 

Slow.  CJronic/cs,  an.  139r. 

Long  have  we  sought  f  instruct  and  please  mankind, 

■W'ith  studies  pale,  with  midnight  vigils  blind ; 

But  thank'd  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none. 

We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne  ; 

On  ^vit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow, 

For  fame  is  all  we  must  expect  below. 

Pope.  Temple  of  Fame- 

If  I  should  sometimes  have  occasion,  which  will  be  but 
seldom,  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  language, 
it  will  not  be  to  impose  a  new  sense  upon  the  texts  which  I 
may  find  it  to  my  purpose  to  produce. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1 . 

APPE'AR,  v.  "j       Fr.  Apparoir;  It.  Apparire ; 

Appe'ar,  n.         I  Sp.  Aparecer ;  Lat.  Apparere, 

Appe'arance.     \{ad-parere)  ;   the  Greek  jrap- 

Appe'arer.        f  ft",  adesse  ;  to  be  near  to,  to 

Appe'aring.       I  be  present. 

Appe'aringly.  J  To  come  into  sight  or  view ; 
within  perception,  observation,  notice,  to  shew, 
to  seem,  to  look,  to  be  likely. 

Kindly  heauen,  when  merry  weather  is  aloft,  appearethm 
mannes  iye  of  colour  in  blewe,  steadfastnesse  in  peace,  be- 
tokening mthin  and  without.— CAaucer.  Test,  of  Love,  b.ii 

To  whom  in  slepe  the  wonted  godheds  forme 

Gan  ay  appear,  returning  in  like  shape 

As  semed  him ;  and  gan  him  thus  aduise  : 

Like  unto  Mercury  in  voice,  and  hue. 

With  yelow  bushe,  and  comely  lymmes  of  youth. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  i> 

[They]  set  out  themselues  in  the  sight  of  the  simple  peo- 
ple in  outwarde  apperaunce  of  holines,  where  as  in  the 
sighte  of  God  they  haue  an  vncleane  coscience,  defiled  & 
marked  &  printed  with  many  markes  of  worldly  lustes. 

Vdal.  Timothie,cnp.i.c.l. 

Wlian  ye  kyng  [Henry  the  seconde]  was  warned,  both  of 
his  firste  sodeyne  aperynge,  &  of  his  departj-nge,  ye  kynge 
set  it  neere  his  mynde,  &  entendyd  to  doo  some  thynges 
after  y'  mannys  cousayl ;  but  how  it  was,  it  had  no  for- 
warde. — Fabyan,  c.  137. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  this  mans  tj-me,  the  gi-ounde 
waxed  barrein,  and  all  the  miseries  before  signified  by  the 
appcring  of  the  biasing  starre  in  the  daj-es  of  Edwarde,  now 
began  to  take  place  and  encrease  vpon  the  earth. 

Grafton.  The  Danes 
Our  greatness  will  appear 

Tlien  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small. 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 

We  can  create.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Per.  Here  will  I  wash  it  in  this  morning  dew, 

■Wliich  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 

In  silver  drops  against  the  sun's  appear : 

'Tis  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear. 

Bcaum.  S;  Fletch.  Faithful  Shepherdess 
That  furious  Scot, 

(Tlie  bloody  Dowglas)  whose  weU-labouring  sword 

Ha<l  three  times  slaine  th'  appearance  of  the  King, 

Gan  vaile  hie  stomacke,  and  did  grace  the  shame 

Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backes. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

That  owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appearcrs,  and  pre- 
signifying  unlucky  events,  as  Clu-istians  yet  conceit,  was 
also  an  augurial  conception.— SroK'M.  ^11(17.  Err.  b.  v.  c.  21. 

At  last,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  for  the  comfort  of  God's 
Church,  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  seemingly- 
withered  stock  of  .lesse,  the  father  of  Da\id  1  and  a 
flourishing  branch,  even  the  Messiah,  shall  grow  oi 
appearingfy-serc  and  saplei 


It  of  his 
1  Isaia't. 


Hall.  Paraph. 
The  world  was  fall'n  into  an  easier  way 
This  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 
Good  sense  in  sacred  worship  would  appear. 
So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 

Dryden.  Hind  ^  Panther. 

Fortius.  Marcus,  I  know  thy  generous  temper  wel ; 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  strait  takes  fire,  aud  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Gold  cannot  gold  appear,  until  man's  toil 
Discloses  wide  the  mountain's  hidden  ribs. 
And  digs  the  dusky  ore,  and  breaks  and  grinds 
Its  gritty  parts,  and  laves  in  limpid  streams. 
With  oft-repeated  toil,  and  oft  in  fire 
Tlie  metal  purifies.  Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

APPE'ASE.  ■"!  Fr.  Appaiser ;  It.  Appa 
Appf.'asement.  \ciare;  Sp.  Apacar ;  from 
Appe'aser.  (  Adpacare,    (Menage.)      See 

Appe'aceabee.  )   Appay  and  Peace. 
To  satisfy,  to  content ;  to  pacify,  bring  or  restore 
to  peace  or  quiet ;  to  quiet,  to  calm,  to  assuage, 
to  tranquillize. 


APP 

But  father,  now  ye  sitten  lierD 

In  loue's  stede,  I  you  beseche, 

That  some  ensatnple  ye  me  teche, 

IVherof  I  maic  ray  seife  appease.— Gowcr.   Cut:.  A.  b.  iii. 

Tor  where  the  kyng  toke  displeasure,  she  would  mitigate 

fc  apeace  liis  mvnde,  where  men  were  out  of  favour,  she 

would  bryug  the  into  his  grace.  (In  T.  Sir.  More,  appease.) 

Hall.  Edward  the  Fiflli. 

He  whyche  verj-lye  woulde  entcnde  to  pacific  swage  and 
appease  a  grudge  woulde  extenuate  the  causes  and  occasyons 
of  the  grudge.  But  nowe  thvs  appeasoure  contrarye  vryse, 
not  onelye  dothe  in  all  these  thynges  the  contraryo,  hut 
bryngeth  foorthe  also  besyde  all  thys,  some  suche  fautes  mo, 
as  yf  they  ivere  trewe,  were  of  the  greatest  weyght. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  J).  871. 

Therefore  trustSTig  on  hys  mereye,  let  vs  goe  vnto  hys 
feate,  not  hys  terrible,  but  appcaceable  seate,  whiche  is  ready 
to  helpe,  and  not  to  destroye  vs.—  Udal.  Hebrues,  c.  4. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 

Is  nor  of  heauen,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas  d  ; 

By  penitence  th'  Eternall's  wrath's  appeas'd. 

Shakespeare.  Gent,  of  Ferona,  Actv.  sc.i. 

He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discern'd, 
Regardless  of  the  bliss,  wherein  he  sat 
Second  to  thee,  oflfer'd  himself  to  die 
For  man's  otfence. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

It  seems  rather  probable,  that  these  Persian  Magi  did,  in 
their  Arimanius,  either  personate  evil  only,  as  we  suppose 
the  Egyptians  to  have  done  in  Typhon  i  or  else  understand 
a  satanical  power  by  it :  notwithstanding  which,  they  might 
possibly  sacrifice  thereunto  (as  the  Greeks  did  to  evil 
demons)  for  its  appeasement  and  mitigation. 

Ciiduiorth.  Intellectual  Sjitem,  p.  223. 

We,  like  unskilful  or  unruly  patients,  fondly  imagine, 
that  the  only  way  to  appease  our  desires,  is  to  grant  them 
the  objects  they  so  passionately  tend  to. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.li. 

Bad  signs  were  seen,  and  oracles  severe 
AVere  daily  thunder'd  in  our  general's  car 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seas. 

Drydcn.  Olid.  Mel.  h.  xiii. 


APT 

The  fallacy  lieth  in  the  Homonymy  of  Wave,  hero  not 
taken  from  that  town  so  named,  but  appellatirely  for  all 
vendible  commodities.— F«;(cr.   Worthies.  Ilartfordshire. 

This  I  know,  it  had  been  hard  (if  not  impossible)  for  him 
to  liold  on  the  same  rate,  and  reduce  the  proper  names  in 
the  genealogies  following  to  such  an  appellatioenes^  as 
should  compose  a  continued  sense.— Id.  lb.  Suffolk. 


APPE'LLANT,  n. 

Appe'll.\nt,  adj. 
Appe'llate. 
Appella'tion. 
Appe'llative,  n. 
Appe'llative,  adj. 
Appe'llatively. 
Appe'llativeness. 
Appe'llatoi's. 


These  immortal  productions  are  never  likely  to  reach  your 
eyes,  thougli  each  of  them  is  now  an  humble  and  an  earnest 
appellant  for  the  laiuel,  and  has  large  comely  volumes  ready 
to  shew,  for  a  support  to  his  pretensions. 

Su-ift.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ded. 

Though  the  title  of  king  had  long  been  disused,  the  earls 
of  Derby,  as  lords  of  Man  had  maintained  a  sort  of  royal 
authority  therein  ;  by  assenting  or  dissenting  to  laws,  and 
exercising  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  §  i. 

Men  must  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they  cannot  cure. 
They  must  institute  some  persons  under  the  appellation  of 
magistrates,  whose  peculiar  oflice  it  is  to  point  out  the  de- 
crees of  equity,  to  punish  transgressors,  to  correct  fraud  and 
violence,  and' to  oblige  men,  however  reluctant,  to  consult 
+heir  own  real  and  permanent  interests. — Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess. 5. 


I  cannot  express  how  highly  I  am  pleased  to  find,  that 
ur  names  are  not  so  much  the  proper  appellatives  of  men,  I 
s  a  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  herself. 

Melmolh.  Pliny,  b.  ix.  Ep.  23. 


APP 

The  French  tongue  hath  divers  di.alecf3,  viz.  the  Ficardy, 

that  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  uppendi.res  once  of  Normandy. 

JIo'L-cll,  b.  iv.  Let.  10. 

The  soul  resulting  from  some  disposition  of  the  body,  or 
some  part  of  it,  or  being  some  merely  material  appendix  to 
it.  must  attend  it,  and  come  along  with  it  from  the  parent  or 
parents. —  Wollaston.  Ecliyion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

Thou  gav'st  me  this  protector;  honour,  truth. 

Humanity,  and  wisdom,  like  thy  own, 

Were  his  appendac/e.  Glover.  Alheniad,  b.  xxvi. 

All  around  we  have  beautiful  views,  consisting  of  woody 
fore-grounds,  and  of  distances  composed  uf  diflereiU  parts 
of  this  little  estuary,  and  its  appendant  motmtains. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


APPE'ND. 

Appe'ndage. 
Appe'ndance. 
Appe'.ndant,  n. 
Appe'ndant,  acfj. 
Appe'ndency. 
Appe'ndicate. 
Appendic.Vtion. 
Appe'ndix. 


Fi'.  Appendre ;  It.  Ap- 
pendere ;  Lat.  Appendere, 
to  hang  to,  to  weigh  ;  (arf- 
pendcre,  to  hang. ) 

To  hang  to,  to  fix,  fasten 
or  add  to ;  to  annex ;  to 
attach,  to  appertain. 

Appenden*  is  the  correct 
mode  of  writing. 


Fr.  Appeler,  Appelant, 
Appclatoire  ;  It.  Appel- 
lativo :  Sp.  Apdante, 
Apelativo ;  Lat.  Appel- 
■  lans,  pres.  part,  of  Ap- 
pellarc,  to  appeal.  See 
Appeal. 

An  appellant  is  an  ap-- 
pealant,  and  is  also  one 
who  calls  upon  another  to  combat.  A  challenger. 
Appellation  was  used  as  appeal,  though  now 
mply  for  name. 


teyne  poyntys  of  armys  :  but  Marse  was  so  frendelye  vnto 
the  Englysshemen,  that  ye  honoure  of  y'  iourney  went  wt 
them,  in  somoche  yi  the  erle  marshall  ouerthrewe  his  appel- 
launt,  and  so  brusyd  hym,  y  t  in  his  returne  towarde  Scotlande 
he  dyed  at  Yorke,  &  syr  Wyllyam  Darell  refusyd  his  appel- 
lant, or  they  had  ronnetheyr  full  coursys.—fo6!/a»,  an.  1384. 

This  sentence  once  geuen,  from  the  which  there  shall  be 

no  appellation,  they  that  be  on  the  lift  hande,  shal  go  into 

euerlastyng  fyer,  and  the  iust  men  in  to  euerlastvng  lyfe.       | 

Vdal.  Math.  c.  25. 

In  ye  V.  yere  of  this  Charlys  he  called  his  coucell  of  par-  | 
lyamet  at  Paris,  during  yc  which  the  appellacyons  of  ye  erle 
of  Armenake  &  other  purposed  ageyn  prince  Edwarde  were  . 
publysslied  &  rad,  &  ye  answeris  of  ye  sayd  prince  vppo 
ye  savd  appellacyons  made,  which  I  ouer  passe  for  length  of  j 
the  matier.—Fabyan,  an.  1364.  , 

Sauing  that  he  requireth,  that  letters  dimissories  or  ap- 
pelidtories  might  be  giuen  him  according  to  the  lawe,  and 
that  for  bis  better  safegard  hee  did  submitte  liimselfe  vnder 
the  protection  of  the  king. 

Fa.v.  Acles  |-  Monum.  Edw.  VI.  p.  1207.  | 

As  the  Pagan  nations  had,  besides  appellatives,  their 
several  proper  names  for  God,  so  also  had  the  Hebrews 
theirs  ;  and  such  as  being  given  by  God  himself  was  most 
expressive  of  his  nature,  it  signifying  eternal  and  necessary 
'Ciidlvorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  260. 


He  that  shall  use  the  appellative  name  for  God,  either  in 
the  Scythian,  Egj-ptian,  or  any  other  language,  which  he 
hath  been  brought  up  in,  will  not  offend.— /i.  lb.  p.  257. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  contrary,  that  in  Scripture  he  is 
ranked  amongst  the  quadrupedes,  it  will  be  answered,  that 
unicorns  there  are  not  real,  but  metaphorical  (rendered  ap- 
pellatively  robusli  in  some  translations.) 

Fuller,  Worthies,  London. 


Trewely  to  take,  and  treweliche  to  fygete  [fight] 

Ys  the  profession  and  the  pure  ordre.  that  apendeth  to 

knygtes. 
iVo  so  passeth  that  poynt.  ys  aposteta  of  knygt-hod. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  17. 

For  who  so  woU  prone  a  testament 

That  is  nat  all  worth  tenne  pound 

He  shall  pay  for  the  parchment 

The  third  of  the  money  all  round. 

Thus  the  people  is  raunsound 

They  say  such  part  to  hem  should  apend. 

Chaucer.  Plowman's  Talc. 

Howe  that  the  signes  sit  a  rowe, 

Echo  after  other  by  degree, 

In  substance  and  in  propertee. 

The  Zodiake  comprehendeth 

Within  his  cercle,  and  it  appendeth.—Goieer.  Con.  A.  b.vii. 

If  amulets  do  work  by  emanations  from  their  bodies,  upon 
those  parts  whereunto  they  are  appended,  and  are  not  yet 
observed  to  abate  their  weight ;  if  they  produce  visible  and 
real  effects  by  imponderous  and  invisible  emissions,  it  may 
be  tmjust  to  deny  the  possible  efficacy  of  gold,  in  the  non- 
omission  of  weight ;  or  deperditiou  of  any  ponderous  par- 
ticles.—Broicn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage  of  sobriety,  and  is  to  chastity, 

to  temperance,  and  to  humility  as  fringes  are  to  a  garment. 

Sp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  2.  s.  5. 

[This  naturall  life]  as  it  is  the  gift  of  a  good  God,  is  worthy 
to  be  esteemed  precious  ;  but  as  it  is  considered  in  its  own 
transitorinesse,  and  appcndent  miseries,  and  in  comparison 
of  a  better  life,  not  worthy  to  take  up  our  hearts. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical;  s.  9. 

But  there  is  another  appendant  question  that  happens  in 
by  the  by ;  nothing  to  the  main  inquiry. 

Sp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive,  b.  ii.  s.  I. 

I  find  that  he  [William  I.]  gaue  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Stephen  in  Cine,  and  ye  monks  there,  two  manners  iu 
Dorsetshire  with  their  appendanles. — Stow.  Chron.  an.  1087. 

If,  in  this  one  point,  wherein  the  distance  is  so  narrow, 
we  could  condescend  to  each  other ;  all  other  circumstances 
and  appendances  of  varying  practices  or  opinions  might, 
without  any  difficulty,  be  accorded. 

Hall.  Peace-Maker,  c.  1.  s.  G. 

Abraham,  refusing  to  have  it  by  gift,  bought  the  whole 
field,  and  by  right  of  appendency  had  the  cave  with  it. 

Spelman.  De  Sepullura,  p.  176. 

The  plainest  truth  and  purity  of  religion  is  a  thing  that 
seldom  pleaseth  and  suiteth  to  the  curiosity  and  appetite 
of  men  ;  they  are  always  fond  of  something  annexed  or 
appendicated  to  rehgion,  to  make  it  pleasing  to  their  appe- 
tite.—//ate.  Contem.  Of  Religion,  c.  3. 

There  are  some  great  and  considerable  parts  and  integrals 
and  appendieations  unto  the  mundus  aspectabilis,  that  we 
sec,  that  are  purely  impossible  to  be  eternal. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind, s.U. 


ICEI'VE.  ^  Fr.  Appercevoir ;  Lat. 
Ei'viN'G.  >  Perd/jcrf  ;toperceive,(qv.) 
e'ption.      )  See  the  quot.  from  Reid. 


APPERCEI'VE.  ■ 

Apperce 

Apperce'i 

To  perceive ;  to  take  wholly  into  the  mind. 


sshei 


veth, 


With  so  glad  chere  his  _ 
And  conningly  everich  in  his  degree. 
That  no  defaute  no  man  apperceivelh. 
But  ay  they  wondren  what  she  might  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Clcrkes  Tale,  V.  3884 

Who  coude  tellen  you  the  forme  of  daunces 
So  uncouth,  and  so  freshe  contenaunces, 
Swiche  subtil  lokings  and  dissimulings. 
For  dred  of  jalous  menes  appercelvlngs  ? 
No  man  but  Launcelot,  and  he  is  ded. 

Id.  The  Squleres  Tale,  v.  10,600. 

This  letter,  as  thou  haste  herde  deuise 

Was  counterfete  in  suche  a  wise. 

That  no  man  shulde  it  apperceiue. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

They  with  the  cloth  thither  weren  broght 
Right  to  the  world's  end,  as  that  it  were. 
When  apparceired  had  she  this,  she  cry'd. 
As  thogh  she  through  girt  had  be  with  a  spere. 

Browne.  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Ec.  1. 

This  philosopher  [Leibnitz]  makes  a  distinction  between 
perception  and  what  he  calls  apperception.  The  first  is 
common  to  all  monads,  the  last  proper  to  the  higher  orders, 
among  which  are  human  souls.  By  apperception  he  under- 
stands that  degree  of  perception  which  reflects,  as  it  were, 
upon  itself ;  by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, and  conscious  of  our  perceptioits  ;  by  which  we  can 
reflect  upon  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  and  can  com- 
prehend abstract  truths. — Reld,  Ess.  2.  c.  15. 

APPE'RIL.     Peril,  (qv.) 

Aper.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperill,  Timon, 
I  come  to  obscrue,  I  giue  thee  warning  on't. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Now,  don  constable, 

I  am  to  charge  you  in  her  majesty's  name, 

As  you  will  answer  it  at  your  apperil. 

That  forthwith  you  raise  hue  and  cry  in  the  hundred. 

S.Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  if. 

APPERTA'IN.  ^       Fr.  Appartenir;  It. 

Apperta'inment.  I  Appartenere  ,-        Sp. 

Appe'rtenante,  or  XPcrlenccer ;  Lat.  Ad- 

Appv'rtenance.  (  pcrlinere,  (per-tcnere, 

Appe'rtiscent,  or  to    keep.)      See   to 

Appl-'rtenant,  n.  Sc  adj.  J   Pertain. 
To  keep  or  hold'to;  to  join,  to  belong  to,  to 
concern,  to  relate  to. 

And  for  as  moche  as  they  yeven  ther  as  they  shuld  nat 
yeven,  to  hem  apperteineth  thilke  malison,  that  Crist  shal 
yeve  at  the  day  of  dome  to  hem  that  shall  be  dampned. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
Ther  is  also  ful  many  another  thing. 
That  is  unto  our  craft  apperteining, 
Though  I  by  ordre  hem  nat  reherscn  can. 

Id.  Chanones  Yeinannes  Talc,  v.  16,2,54. 

Now  Cometh  hasardice  with  his  apertenaunles,  as  tabliS 
and  rafles,  of  which  cometh  deceit,  false  othes,  &c. 

Id.  The  Persones  Talf. 


-Gou 


Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


For  as  long  as  their  Mayzim  [stronge  defences]  in  mis.';es 
with  their  adperlincnces  maye  stonde  thei  thinke  their  king- 
dome  inexpugnable. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

For  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  all  auncient  writers,  as  well 
deuine,  as  prophanc,  alledge  these  three  thynges,  besyde 
diuerse  other,  to  apparleine  to  a  good  woman.  First, 
shamefastnesse.  The  second  is  pitie.  The  third  is  womanly 
behauor,  aduoydyng  the  occasion  of  euil  iudgement,  and 
causes  of  slaundre. — Hall.  Henry  VI.  an.  9. 

And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed  ; 
Maintaine  a  mourning  ostentation, 
And  on  your  families  old  monument. 
Hang  moumfull  epitaphes,  and  do  all  rites, 
That  appertaine  vnto  a  buriall. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adce,  Act  IT.  Be.  I. 


APP 


AFP 


Fr.  Appetence,  Appelit  ; 
It.  Appetizione^  Appctilo ;  Sp. 
Apetlto,  from  Lat.  Appctere, 
to  seek  after,  (ml-petere, 
to  seek.) 

To  seek  after,  to  require, 
to  covet,  to  desire ;  to  long 
for. 

Appetite,  though  used  for 
desin:  generally  ''s  more  par- 


Rom.  Tibalt,  the  reason  that  I  liaue  to  loue  the?, 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting.— 5/ia/cf5.  Romeo  S/  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 
God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 
Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpet's  sound. 
Ordain  them  laws  ;  part,  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice  :  part,  religious  rites 
Of  sacrifice.— Jlf!7(on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 
Affam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 
Pair.  Within  his  tent,  but  ill  dispos'd,  my  lord. 
Andm.  Let  it  be  knowne  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
He  sent  our  messengers,  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  .$•  Cress,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

.Ml  the  other  gifts  appcrtinenl  to  man  (as  the  malice  of 

Hiis  age  shapes  them)  are  not  woorth  a  gooseberry.     You 

that  are  old,  consider  nut  the  cajjaeities  of  vs  that  are  yong. 

/(/.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Who  values  the  fortune  of  him  th.it  is  brought  forth  upon 

■the  sta^c  to  act  the  part  of  a  prince  -.  though  he  be  attired 

there,  and  attended  as  such,  hath  all  the  garb  and  cere- 

luonv,  the  ensigns  and  appurtenances  of  majesty,  about  him  ? 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 

If  an  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  hamlet,  or  all  the  owners 
and  occuiiiers  of  such  a  farm,  have  immemorially  used  to 
cross  such  a  ground  for  such  a  particular  purpose  :  for  this 
ip.imciiioriai  usage  supposes  an  original  grant,  whereby  a 
Tiglit  of  way  thus  appurtenant  to  land  or  houses  may  clearly 
be  created  —Btacksl^ie.  Commealaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

A'PPETE. 

A'PFETtNCn. 

a'ppeten'cy. 
a'ppetent. 
a'ppetirle. 
Appetibi'i.ity. 
a'ppetite,  v. 
A'ppetite,  n. 
Appeti'tion. 
a'pfetitive. 
ticiilarly  applied  to 

The  desire  of  food,  to-hunger. 

As  matire  appctettt  foraie  alwaie 

And  from  forme  to  forme  it  passen  may. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  IJijpsiphiie. 

For  certainly  our  appetites  here. 

Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love, 

All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  above. 

Id.  TheKnishln  Tale,  v.  1072. 

Within  his  Uerte  he  gaii  despej-re 

From  dale  to  dale,  an*  so  empeire. 

That  he  hath  lost  all  his  delite 

Of  lust,  of  slepe,  of  appetite.— Gotver.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  whatsoever  might  aggrate  the  sense. 
In  all  the  world,  or  please  the  appetence. 
Here  it  was  poured  out  in  lavish  atlluence. 

Ptetcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

Of  veri  right  rihe  sinful  creature]  ough  to  suffer  as  much 
displesur  and  peine  as  he  had  plesurc  before  y«  sensual  & 
vnrightwise  appel;/  of  his  body. 

Pisher.  Treatise  on  the  Seucn  Psal.ws,  pt.  ii.  Ps.  51. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  sawst, 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance. 
To  dress  and  troule  the  tongue,  aiid  roule  the  eye. 


Some  contend,  no  creature  can  desire  his  own  annihila- 
tion, that  Nothing  is  not  appetible,  and  not  to  be  at  all,  is 
worse  then  to  be  in  the  miserablcst  condition  of  something. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

That  elicitalion  which  the  schools  intend,  is  a  deducing 
the  power  of  the  will  info  the  act.  merely  from  the  appcti- 
lilitii  of  the  object,  as  a  man  draws  a  child  after  him  with 
the  sight  of  a  greene  bough.— £ram/io//.    Against  Hobbes. 

Outic.  If  musicke  he  the  food  of  loue,  play  on. 
Glue  me  excesse  of  it ;  that  surfetting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

Stiakespeare.  Twelfth  Kighl,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  benefit  of  the  change  is  a  just  motive  to  our  appe- 

iilion  :  but  to  call  for  death  out  of  a  satiety  of  life,  out  of  an 

impatience  of  suffering,  is  a  wcakncssc  unbeseeming  a  saint. 

Bji.  llatt.  Conlcmp.  Elijah  Hunning. 

Our  action  requireth  twothin«;s ;  to  wit,  the  apprehension 
or  imagination  of  that  which  is  convenient  and  familiar,  and 
the  instinct  or  appetition  driving  unto  the  same. 

Jlolland.  Plutarch, -p.m. 

The  Bpp«(i(ii'f  being  stirred  up  by  the  imaginative,  moveth 
a  man  effectually  to  those  things  which  are  proper  and  con- 
venient for  him.— Zd    lb. 


^LA'UD.  ^  Vr.ApplauJh-:  It.  Applau- 
i.a'uder.  I  tlire ,-  .Sp.  Aplaadir ,-  Lat.  -1/)- 
Lfv'iisE.  fplaudere,  to  clop  at,  (at(,  and 
l.\'lsive.  J  plaudcrt,   of  unsettled   etymo- 


We  see  in  vegetables  a  resemblance  of  appetition,  elec- 
tion, generation,  and  in  some  of  them  an  imperfect  image 
of  that  univers,il  sen.se  of  feeling  which  we  find  more  per- 
fectly in  animals. — Hate.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  c.  1.  p.  10. 

Tlte  will  therefore  is  that  other  great  faculty  of  the  rea- 
sonable soul,  and  it  is  not  a  bare  appetitive  power  as  that  of 
the  sensual  .appetite,  but  is  a  rational  appetite,  and  is  con- 
siderable.— Id.  lb.  p.  5S. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  all  good,  as  such  as  in 
its  degree  a  proper  object  for  the  ■will  to  choose ;  and  what- 
soever is  a  proper  object  of  its  choice  is  also  suliicient  to 
draw  forth,  and  determine  the  actings  of  it,  unless  there 
interpose  some  stronger  appetible,  to  rival  or  overmatch  it 
in  its  choice. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

Over  the  appetites  and  passions  themselves,  they  [brutes] 
have  no  government ;  no  moral  judgment  or  discernment  of 
the  difference  of  good  and  evil ;  no  superiour  light  or  direc- 
tion, bv  which  to  suppress  a  hurtful  appetite,  or  over-rule 
the  Instincts  of  passion  ;  and  therefore  are  not  at  all  ac- 
countable for  any  thing  they  do.— Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  oi). 

^V^\o  is  there  that  has  not  instigated  liis  appctiles  by 
indulgence,  or  sufl'ered  them,  by  an  unresisting  neutrality, 
to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  multiply  their  demands  ? 

Jolmson.  Mambler,  No. ". 

The  word  appetite,  in  common  language,  often  means 
hunger,  and  sometimes,  figuratively,  any  strong  desire. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.i.  c.  2. 

The  present  example  precisely  contradicts  the  opinion 
that  the  parts  of  animals  may  have  been  all  formed  by  what 
is  called  uppctencii,  i.  e.  endeavour,  perpetuated,  and  imper- 
ceptibly working  its  efiect,  through  an  incalculable  series  of 
generations.— Pa/c!/.  Kat.  Theologg,  c. !). 

APPLA'UD.  ^       Fr.  Applaud: r;    It.  AppU 

Appi, 

Appl' 

Appl 
logy,  to  clap  or  beat. ) 

To  clap  with  the  hands,  or  beat  mth  the  feet ; 
to  riuse  any  noise  or  clamour,  in  token  of  appro- 
bation, or  praise  ;  and,  consequentially — 

To  praise,  to  approve,  to  commend. 

He  answereth  to  certaine  places  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
saj'th.  all  Oicolampadius  enterprise  to  depend  vpon  coniec- 
tures  and  argumentcs  applausible  to  idle  vvities. 

Gardner.  E.rplication,  h.  i. 

Pro.  Here  is  her  h,iii>l   '  ■  .  :■•  m  i.f  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  fi.r  1>.  :;:aiie; 

0  that  our  fathers  n.i;:   i  i    "lus. 
To  se^ale  our  happiiii'-       - .!          ;■      .iliii.;! 

Shal^cspeare.  Two  Ui':itl,'::irn  „j  Vcronn,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

And  that  we  are  to  hope  better  of  all  these  supposed  sects 
and  schisms,  and  that  we  shall  not  need  that  solicitude, 
honest  perhaps,  though  over-timorous,  of  them  that  vex  in 
this  behalf,  but  shall  laugh  in  the  end  at  those  malicious 
applauders  of  our  differences,  I  have  these  reasons  lo  per- 
suade me.— Milton.  Areopagitica. 

Brut.  Another  general]  shout 

1  do  belieue,  that  these  applauses  are 

For  some  new  honors  that  are  heap'd  on  Cxs:it. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

So  ha\nng  said,  a  while  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout,  and  high  applause, ' 
To  fill  his  ear;  when,  contrary,  lie  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innmnerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Now  Allah  sees  the  ground,  of  that  tipplauscd  consent  of 
his  rabble  of  prophets. 

Bp.liall.  Conlemp.  Ahub  and  Miccmh. 

The  poor  lawj-ers  coming  to  the  bar, 
C'ouUl  s.ay  nought  to  the  matter,  but  instead. 
Were  fain  to  rail  and  talk  beside  their  books, 
Without  all  order. 

Claud.  Faith,  that  same  vein  of  railing  became 
Now  most  applausive :  your  best  poet  is 
He  that  rails  grossest. — Chapman.  All  Fools,  Act  ii. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 
Nor.  overpower'd  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause. 
XJnsham'd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can  ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Drvden.  Palamon  Sf  Arctic. 

The  Greeks  have  a  name  in  their  language  for  this  sort 
of  people,  importing,  that  they  are  applauders  by  profession  ; 
and  we  stigmatise  them  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  tablc- 
fiatterers.— .l/e/mo(A.  Pliny.  Lettcrsfh.ii.  Let..U. 

O  popular  applause  !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  .igainst  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ? 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  ^their  caution  in  tby  gentlest  gales. 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.  ii. 


APP 
A'PPLE.  a.  S.  j^pl,  crppel,  apple;  D.  Appet  ; 
Ger.  Apfel.  ^^'achtcr  seems  most  worthy  of 
attention;  he  conjectures  that  the  word  h.is  re- 
ference to  roundness;  ab  intcnsico  A.  and  bal,  bol, 
rotundus,  quasi  fructum,  valdc  rotundiim.  The 
reason  of  this  opinion  is,  that  all  the  dialects  cal 
all  round  fruits  by  this  name,  eliamsi  poma  non  sint. 
The  apple  of  the  eye,  he  considers  to  be  so  called 
from  its  roundness.     See  AprEL,  in  Wachter. 

To  apple,  i.  e.  to  form  into  a  ball,  is  a  common 
term  in  gardening. 

Tho  thogte  hj-ra  in  ys  slepe,  that  an  hey  tre  he  say 

Stonde  there  bysydes  h>nn,  as  he  byhuld  an  hey. 

Upc  the  hexte  bowe  tueye  applen  he  sey. 

And  the  bowes  of  the  on  appel  smyte  other  vaste 

So  haide,  that  he  veladoun  in  the  water  atte  laste. 

E.  Gloucester,  p.  253. 

But  Venus  saide,  if  that  she  might 

That  apple  of  my  yefte  gette. 

She  wolde  it  neuermore  forj^ete. 

And  saide,  howe  that  in  Grece  londe 

She  wold  brsnig  in  to  myn  honde 

Of  all  this  erth  the  fairest, 

So  that  me  thought  it  for  the  best 

To  hir  and  yafe  the  apple  Oxo.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Togetlier  with  my  lady's  fortune  fell ;  and  of  her  gentle- 
man-usher I  became  her  apple-squire,  to  hold  the  door,  and 
keep  centinel  at  taverns. — Nabbes.  Ntcrocosmus,  Act  v. 

To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I  resolv'd 
Not  to  defer ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 
Powerful  persuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  keen. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  is. 

Alter  the  conquest  of  Afrie,  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
SjTia,  were  brought  into  Italy  all  the  sorts  of  their  mala, 

hich  we  Interpret  apples,  and  might  signify  no  more  at 
first,  but  were  afterwards  applied  to  many  other  foreign 
fruits.— i'ir  Wm.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 

On  Kent's  rich  plains, green  hop  grounds  scent  the  gales, 
And  apple-gm\es  deck  Hereford's  golden  vales. 

Scott.  Amocbccan.  Ec.  2. 

APPLO'T;  i.e.  to  plot,  in  the  consequential 
tisage  of  the  word.     See  Plot. 

To  sehem.e,  to  contrive,  to  plan. 
It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  ma 
jesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  in  the  directions  which  shall 
to  any  such  county,  for  the  applalttng,  subdividing, 
and  levjing  of  the  said  public  assessments,  some  of  the 
said  Protestant  party  shall  be  joined  with  others  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  to  that  purpose,  and  for  effecting  that 
service. — Art.  of  Peace  between  the  Horn.  C.  and  Lord  Lieu, 
of  Ireland,  1G48. 

A  irise  and  thrifty  invention  sure,  and  well  contriv'd, 
and  rightly  applotted,  according  to  every  man's  need,  and 
according  as  they  suspect  his  bill  shall  amount  to. 

[Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 


APPLY'. 

a'ppi.icate. 

Application. 

a'pplicable. 

A'pplicableness. 

Applicaei'litv. 

A'pplicative. 

A'pPLICATOIiY,  n. 

A'pplicatorv,  adj. 
A''pplicatoi;ily. 

ArPLl'ER. 

Appli'edly. 
a'ppliment. 
Applv'able. 
Appli'ance. 

A'PPLICANT,  n. 


Fr.  Appliquer ;  It.  Ap- 
plicare;  S\).Aplicar;  Lat. 
AppKcare,  (ad,  and  pli- 
care;  from  the  Greek 
uAeKeiK,)  to  knit  together, 
to  tie.  Phi,  Junius  and 
Tooke  consider  to  be  the 
A.S.  P/ff/i/nn,  incumbere. 
^  Sec  Comply. 

To  put,  place,  or  lay 
near  to ;  to  bend  or  in- 
cline to ;  to  direct  the 
ivttention,  to  fix  the 
thoughts,  to  persist  in,  to 
constantly  employ  or  be 
at  work ;   to  use  or  em- 


ploy ;  to  direct,  to  address. 

My  Sonne,  as  I  shall  the  informe, 
There  ben  yet  of  an  other  forme 
Of  dedly  vices  seuen  applied. 
Whereof  the  herte  is  often  plied 

:  after  shall  hym  greeue. 


To  thyng, 


Gower.  Con.  A. 


Since  loue  will  needs  that  I  shall  loue, 

Of  very  force  I  must  agree. 
And  since  no  chaunce  i 


I  shall  allway  myselfe  apply. 
To  serve  and'  suffer  pacientl'y. 

iryatt.  The  Loner  delermineth,  ic. 

I  sav  V'  the  spirite  dwelleth  in  him  and  helpeth  him  to 
cctinue  such  [a  faythful  man]  as  longe  as  the  man  wyll  by 
y«  appliemj  of  hys  own  wvU  confine  ^v5■lh  the  spirite. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  540. 


APP 

Uppon  the  seeds  whereof  wj  th  the  good  helpe  of  goddes 
p-ace,  there  springeth  after  in  tlie  good  and  well  appliahle 
wyLl  of  man,  y'  fruit  of  credence  and  beliefe  whych  thei  giue 
Tnto  Christes  catholyke  churche. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  705. 
Isa,  There  spake  my  brother :  there  my  fatlier's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice.     Yes,  thou  must  die  : 
Thou  art  too  noble,  to  conserue  a  life 
In  base  appliances.— Shakes.  Meas.forMeas.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

At  each  behind 

A  L»:raph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire  :  while  we,  suspense. 

Collected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amus'd 

Not  long :  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 

Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 

V>'ith  nicest  touch.— J/;7(o».  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Religious  and  pious  actions  are  more  liable  to  superstition 
to  be  committed  in  them,  than  common,  civil  or  ordinary 
actions  be ;  nay  all  superstition  whatsoever  reflecteth  upon 
religion.  It  is  not  but  in  sueh  acts  as  be  of  themselves,  cr 
appliedbj  acts  of  religion  and  piety. 

Mountagu.  App.  to  Cess.  p.  267. 

The  word  maisire  was  a  word  of  high  esteem  in  former 
times  among  the  French,  and  appliable  to  noblemen  and 
others  in  high  ofBce  only.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  19. 

To  her  is  applied  by  the  learned,  that  which  is  typically 
spoken  of  the  east  gate  of  the  sanctuary,  Ezek.  xliv.  2.  "  This 
gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall 
enter  in  by  it,  because  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  hath 
entered  in' by  it;  therefore  it  shall  be  shut."  A  place,  if' 
appliable,  very  opposite  for  the  expression. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  Iv.  p.  5S5. 

The  righteousnesse,  whereby  we  stand  just  before  our 
God,  is  not  meerly  another's  :  it  is,  by  application,  ours. 

Bp.  Hall.  Temptations  Repelled. 

This  more  mystical  sense,  which  we  are  now  a  rendering, 
of  the  Seven  Churches,  doth  not  at  all  clash  with  the  literal 
sense  of  the  same,  nor  exclude  that  useful  applivahiUtij  of 
them  for  the  reproof  or  pr.iise  of  any  churches. 

More.  On  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  2. 

All  these  being  practical,  will  of  themselves  be  sufflcient 
use  to  the  doctrines,  and  need  no  other  applicalory  but  a 
plain  exhortation.— ip.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

Faith  is  therefore  said  to  justify,  that  is,  instrumentally  or 
applicaiorily. — Mountagu.  App.  to  Css.  p.  194. 

W.  Shj.  Do  you  hear.  Sir  ?  this  play  is  a  bitter  play. 

H.  Cond.  Why,  sir,  'tis  neither  satire  nor  moral ;  but  the 
mere  passage  of  an  history ;  yet  there  are  a  sort  of  discon- 
tented creatures  that  bear  a  stingless  envy  to  great  ones,  and 
these  irill  wrest  the  doings  of  any  man  to  their  base,  mali- 
cious appliment. — Marston.  Malcontent.  Induction. 

He  that  applied  the  words  of  any  language  to  ideas  dif- 
ferent to  those  to  which  the  common  use  of  that  country 
applies  them,  however  his  own  understanding  may  be  filled 
■with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  such  words  be  able  to  convey 
much  of  it  to  others,  without  defining  his  terms. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

The  knowledge  of  the  distinction  of  salts  which  we  l.ave 
proposed,  may  possibly  (by  that  little  part,  which  we  have 
already  delivered,  of  what  we  could  say  of  its  applicableness) 
appear  of  much  use  in  natural  philosophy. 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  765. 


But  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  difl'used  in  the  air,  fires 
nothing ;  but  the  beams  contracted  in  a  glass  kindle  proper 
matter ;  so  the  considering  of  the  common  salvation,  will 
not  be  so  affecting,  nor  so  warm  and  soften  the  heart,  as  the 
serious  applicative  thoughts  of  it  to  ourselves. 

Bates.  Spiritual  Perfection  unfolded,  S^c.  c.  8. 

The  directive  command  for  counsel  is  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  applicative  command  for  putting  in  execution 
Is  the  viiW.—Bramhall.  Against  Hobbcs. 

-  The  several  heads  or  uses  we  are  to  insist  upon,  must  not 
here  be  handled  in  a  general  notional  way,  as  in  the  (ioe- 
//■;«o^  parts;  but  in  such  a  Aome  and  applicalory  vaanner, 
as  may  have  some  peculiar  reference  unto  the  hearers. 

Wilkins.  Ecclesiastes. 
How  necessary  is  it  to  examine  scrupulously  the  applica- 
tion of  every  figure,  that  we  may  not  be  imposed  on  by  false 
appearances  J—^oiin^SroAe.  Ess.  On  Hum.  Knowledge. 

The  words  which  St.  Paul  spake  with  reference  to  the 
Jews  in  particular,  are  justly  applicable  to  the  present  state 
of  mankind  in  general,  there  is  none  righteous. 

Mason.  On  Self  Knowledge. 

Whoever  discharges  the  duty  thus,  with  a  view  to  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  the  rule  in  this  case, — and  to  reason,  which 
is  the  applier  of  this  rule  in  all  cases,— need  not  fear  he  will 
have  what  the  prophet  calls,  "  rejoicing  in  himself." 

Sterne,  Ser.  14. 

APPO'INT.  "V  Vr.  Appoincfer,  Appointer  ; 
Appo'inter.  Vfrom  the  L&t.  Ad-puncium,  to 
Appo'intment.  J  a  point. 


APP 

To  point,  or  bring  to  a  point ;  to  point  out,  to  [ 
fix  or  establisli  a  point ;  to  provide  or  furnish  at 
all  points.  Appoint  not,  (in  Milton,)  Point  not  ' 
at,  sc.  as  the  cause. 

To  fix,  settle,  or  agree  upon  a  precise  point  of '. 
time  or  place.     Generally — 

To  fix,  settle,  or  establish ;  to  provide  or  fur- 
nish. 

But  natheles,  betwix  ernest  and  game, 
He  at  the  last  appointed  him  on  on. 
And  let  all  other  from  his  herte  gon. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchauntes  Tale,  v.  9169. 
Though  suche  an  happe  of  lone  asterte, 
Yet  shuld  he  not  apoi/nte  his  herte 
"VMth  Jelousie,  of  that  is  wrought : 
But  feigne,  as  though  he  wist  it  nought. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Out  of  the  skie  by  the  dark  night  there  fell 
A  blazing  sterne,  dragging  a  brand  or  flame  : 
Which  with  much  light  gliding  on  the  house  top, 
In  (he  forest  of  Ida  hid  her  heames  : 
The  which  full  bright  cendleing  a  furrow  shone. 
By  a  long  tract  appointing  vs  tlie  way. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEnceis,  b.  ii. 

Tlie  physycians  of  the  bodyes,  haue  practycioners,  and 
potycaryes  that  dooe  minislre  theyr  arte  vnder  thejTn  ;  and 
themselfes  are  the  preserybers  and  appai/ncters  w'hat  it  is 
that  muste  be  geuen  to  the  sycke :  so  Chryste  alone  it  is 
and  none  els,  that  hath  prescribed  the  medicine  of  euer- 
lastyng  saluaeion.— i/rfn^.  Luke,  Pref. 

Thus  hauyng  lost  by  that  ship  both  money,  his  copyes 
and  tyme,  he  came  in  another  shippe  to  Hamborough, 
where  at  his  appointment  M.  Couerdale  taryed  for  hvm, 
and  helped  hym  in  the  translatyng  of  the  whole  fine  bodkes 
of  Moses.— _Foi-.    The  Life  of  Wm.  Tyndall. 

■\Mian  the  Danis  perceyuyd  [this  tonne]  shulde  be  wonne, 
they  refusyd  the  towne,  and  tooke  the  towre,  or  castell,  and 
defendyd  it  in  so  stronge  manor,  that  they  held  it  tyll  a 
peace  or  apoynlement  was  concludyd  atweene  the  ii  kynges 
and  them. — Fabyan,  c.  169. 

Sam.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition.     Father, 
Nothing  of  all  these  evils  hath  befall'n  me 
But  justly ;  I  myself  have  brought  them  on, 
Sole  Author  I,  sole  cause. — Milton.  Sam.  Agon, 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways  ; 
While  other  animals  inactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

Id.   Paradise  Lost,  h.  iv. 

This  deriues  me  to  intreate  you, 

That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home, 
And  rather  muse  then  aske  vhy  I  intreate  you, 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seeme. 
And  my  appointments  haue  in  them  a  neede. 
Greater  than  shewes  it  selfe  at  the  first  view. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Aet  ii.  sc.  5. 


God  desires,  that  in  his  church,  knowledge  and  piety, 
peace  and  charity,  and  good  order  should  grow  and  flourish ; 
to  which  purposes  he  hath  appointed  teachers  to  instruct, 
and  governors  to  watch  over  his  people. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 

He  [Rou'viguy]  had  the  appointments  of  an  Ambassador, 
but  would  not  take  the  character,  that  he  might  not  have  a 
chapel,  and  mass  said  in  it. — Bumei   Own  Time,  au,  1674. 

Low  at  his  feet,  in  pomp  display'd, 
The  world's  collected  wealth  was  laid  ; 
Where  bags  of  mammon,  pil'd  around. 
And  chests  on  chests,  o'erwhelm  the  ground. 
With  bills,  bonds,  parchments,  the  appointers 


A  foreign  minister  should  be  a  most  exact  economist ;  an 
expense  proportioned  to  his  appoiiitments  and  fortune  is 
necessary ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  debt  is  inevitable  ruin  I 
to  \iim.— Chesterfield.  Maxims.  I 

APPO'RTION.        •)      Fr.  Apportioncr ;  from 
Appo'rtionateness.  f  the   Lat.  ad  and  portio, 

(quasi  partio,  says  Vossius,)  from  Pars,  a  part  or  [ 

share. 

To  part,  to  share  ;  to  divide  into  portions,  to 

allot  the  portion,  part  or  share. 

A  man  cannot  do  all  the  particulars  of  repentance  for 
every  sin ;  hut  out  of  the  general  hatred  of  sin  picks  out 
some  special  instances,  and  apportions  them  to  his  special 
sins ;  as  to  acts  of  uncleanness  he  opposes  acts  of  severity, 
to  intemperance  he  opposes  fasting. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  3.  s.  6.  j 

God  having  placed  us  in  our  station,  he  having  appor-  ! 

his  servants,  we  do  owe  to  him  that  necessary  property  of 
good  servants,  without  which  fidelity  cannot  subsist. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  20.  j 
79  ' 


There  is  not  a  surer  evidence  and  criterion,  by  which  to 
discern  the  great  excellency  of  moderation  in  that  book, 
and  so  the  apportionaieness  of  it  [the  English  Liturgy],  to 
the  end  to  which  it  was  designed,  than  the  experience  of 
these  so  contrary  fates  which  it  hath  constantly  undergone, 
betwixt  the  persecutors  on  both  extream  parts. 

Hammond.  Pref.  to  View  of  the  New  Directory. 

APPO'SE,  or  "^       Skinner  and  Junius  think 
Appose  is  used  for  Oppose. 
As    the     Fr.  Apposer,    it   is 
from  the  Lat.  Apposituvi,  part, 
past  of  Apposere,  to  put  or 
place  to,  (ad  and  possere,)  to 
put  or  place  near  to ;  to  put 
to,  sc.  a  question ;  an  interrogatory  to ;  to  ques- 
tion, to  interrogate  ;  to  examine  ;  to  put  to,  sc. 
to  a  trial,  to  a  difficulty,  to  a  task ;  to  try,  to 
task.      We  still  use  the  expression,  to  be  put  to  it. 
Apposite— put  or  placed  near  to,  adapted,  fitted, 
suited,  appropriate,  pertinent. 
Apposition — in  grammar.     .See  Hyphen'. 
May  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  Sompnour, 
And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour. 
To  swiche  thing  as  men  wold  apposen  me  ? 

Chaueer.  The  Frerea  Tale,  v.  7179 
What  ben  the  two,  tell  on  quod  hee? 
My  father  this  is  one,  that  shee 
Commandeth  me  my  mouthe  to  close, 
And  that  I  shulde  hir  nought  appose 
In  loue.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

One  of  the  Gierke's  answered  ;— '  Syr,  he  said  right  now, 
that  this  certification  that  came  to  you  fro  Shrewisbery  is 
untrewly  forged  against  hym;  therefore,  syr,  appose  you 
hym  now  here  in  all  the  pointis  which  ar  certified  ageinst 
hym,  and  so  we  shall  heare  of  his  owne  mouthe  his  answers, 
and  witnesse  them.'— 5;n(e  Trials.  Trial  of  Thorpe. 

VThtm  Nicholas  ClifTorde  sawe  himselfe  so  sore  aposed,  ha 
was  sliamfast,  byeause  of  the  that  were  there  prent  and 
■Berners.  Froissart.  Chron.  c.  373. 


herde  the  i 


Do  not  thy  very  Mahumetan  vassals  tell  thee,  that  th» 
same  power,  which  made  man,  can  as  well  restore  ^im  f 
And  canst  thou  be  other  than  apposed  with  the  question  of 
that  Jew,  who  asked,  whether  it  were  more  possible  to  make 
a  man's  body  of  water  or  of  earth  ?  All  things  are  alike 
easie  to  an  infinite  power. 

Bp.Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched. 

And  often,  comming  from  schooling  when  I  mette  her, 

shee  would  appose  mee  touching  my  learning  and  lesson, 

and  falling  from  grammar  to  logicke,  wherein  she  had  some 

knowledge,  would  subtilly  conclude  an  argument  with  me. 

Slow.  Chronicle,  an.  1043. 

Atrides  to  his  tent 

Invited  all  the  Peeres  of  Greece  ;  and  food  sufficient 
Apposde  before  them  :  and  the  peeres  apposde  their  hands 

to  it.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.i:^. 

Then  he  appos'd  to  them,  his  last-left  i 


Audi 


L  wicker  basket,  bread  t 


Id.  Odys.  b.  xvi. 

Neither  was  Perkin  for  his  part  wanting  to  himselfe, 
either  in  gracious  and  princely  behauiour,  or  in  readie  and 
apposite  answeres.— 5afo«.  Hen.  VII.  p.  120. 

The  duty  of  thanksgiving  seems  to  be  a  duty  of  a  more 
noble  nature  than  even  prayer  itself,  because  it  answers 
more  appositely  and  closely  to  the  noblest  end  in  the  world; 
namely,  the  glory  of  God. — Hale.  Contenu  Of  Prayer,  S;c. 

There  "being  this  exquisite  fitness,  and  appositenesse  in 
fire  application  of  these  Pythagorick  numbers  to  the  six 
days  work  of  the  Creation,  it  is  a  demonstration  that  Pytha- 
goras his  Philosophy  was  the  same  in  a  manner  with  the 
ancient  Cabbala  of  the  Jewes  touching  the  fabrick  of  the 
world.— Jl/ore.  Def.  of  Phil.  Cabbala,  c.  2. 

They  perceived  that  many  thinges  might  not  bee  done 
without  the  presence  of  the  Kings,  as  well  for  the  apposition 
of  their  scales  for  the  ratifying  of  the  articles  of  this  peace, 
as  for  the  solemnization  of  the  matrimonie. 

Stow.  Chron.  Hen.  T.  an.  1420. 

The  ancient  philosophers  afKrme  that  this  mixture  of 
elements  is  by  way  of  alteration  ;  but  Anaxagoras  and 
Demoeritus  say  it  is  done  by  apposition. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  667. 


The  appositeness  of  our  S.aviour's  answer,  (Matt.  xi.  3.)  m 
rela-tion  to  the  persons  who  made  the  enquiry,  is  what  wa 
are  next  to  consider. — Aiterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

From  the  mixture  of  English  and  Indian  characters,  [in 
Mr.  West's  picture],  and  a  variety  of  apposite  appendages, 
the  story  is  not  only  well  told;  but,  as  every  picturesque 
story  should  be  told,  it  is  obvious  at  sight. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes 

The  remainmg  clause  being  added,  to  use  a  grammatical 
term,  hy  apposition  to  some  word  preceding;  or  coming  in 
as  an  adjunct,  or  circumstance  depending  on  the  former 
part,  and  completing  the  sentence. 

Lpwlh.  Isaiah.  Preliminartj  Da 


APP 

APPO'STILL,-)  Fr.  Apposhlk,  Apostilie ;  It.  f 
or  Apo'still.  )  Pvstilla,  from  Ponerc ;  be- 
cause they  are  placed  (apponutttur)  to  the  text  in 
thef  margin.  Puno,  Posui,  Positum,  Poslillum, 
Postilla,  ( Menage. )  And  Cotgrave  explains  Ap- 
postilte,  an  answer  unto  a  petition  (any  writing) 
set  down  in  the  margin  thereof.     See  Postel. 

In  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  480,  are  the 
Heads  of  the  Charge  against  Robert  Earl  of 
Somerset,  with  "  Apostyles  of  the  King,"  in  the 
margin. 

APPRA'ISE,  or  ^       Fr.  Apprecier ;    It.   Ap- 
Appri'se.  I  prezznre ;   Sp.  Apreciar,   to 

Appra'iser.  >  set  a  price  ;    from  ad,  and 

AppRAi'sEMENT.or  j  prediim,  a  price. 
Appri'sement.  J  To  set,  or  fix  a  price;  to 
raie  or  estimate  the  value,  to  appreciate. 
^The  sequestrators  sent  certain  men  appointed  by  tlrem, 
Wiereof  one  had  been  burnt  in  the  hand  for  tlie  marli  of  his 
Vuth,  to  apprize  all  the  {joods  that  were  in  the  house  :  -which 
they  accordingly  executed  with  all  diligent  severity;  not 
leaving  so  much  as  a  dozen  of  trenchers,  or  my  children's 
pictures,  out  of  their  curious  inventory.  Yea,  they  would 
have  apprized  our  very  wearing  clothes,  had  not  Alderman 
Towiey  and  Sheriff  Rawley,  to  whom  I  sent  to  require  their 
judgment  concerning  the  ordinance  in  this  point,  declared 
their  opinion  to  the  contrary.— jBp.  Hall.  Account  of  IBmself. 
For  their  price,  by  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can 
agree  with  the  subject,  by  abuse  they  take  at  an  imposed 
and  enforced  price.  By  law  they  [the  purveyors]  ought  to 
make  but  one  ajiprisemenl  by  neighbours  in  the  country  ; 
by  abuse  they  make  a  second  apprisement  at  the  court-gate. 
Bacon.  Speech  touching  Purveyors. 
The  statute  therefore  granted  this  writ,  by  which  the  de- 
fendant's goods  and  chattels  are  not  sold,  but  only  appraised; 
and  all  of  them  (except  oxen  and  beasts  of  the  plough)  are 
delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  at  such  reasonable  appraisement 
and  price,  in  part  of  satisfaction  of  his  debt. 

"     Btackstone.  CommeularieSy  b.  ili.  c.  26. 


And  mere  upholst'rers  in  a^trice, 

On.gems  and' paintings  set  a  price.— ^esn.  Spleen. 

APPRECA'TION.  )         Lat.    Ajjprecarl,   Ap- 

A'PPKECATORY.  )  prccattm,ho  pray  to  (ad 

and  precari,  of  uncertain  etymology,)  to  pray,  to 
beseech. 

.  Prayer,  beseeching,  (for  some  blessing,  in  op- 
position to — to  deprecate,  against  some  evil. ) 

The  heathen  Romans  entered  not  upon  any  public  civU 
business,  without  a  solemn  apprecation  of  good  success. 

Bp.  Hall.  Arlof  Divine  Meditation,  c.  14, 

If  either  the  blessing  or  the  curse  of  a  father  go  deeper 
with  us,  than  of  any  other  whatsoever ;  although  but  pro- 
ceeding from  his  own  private  affections,  without  any  war- 
rant from  above ;  how  forcibly  shall  we  estcein^  the  fnot  so 
much  apprecatory,  as  declaratory)  benedictions  of  our  spi- 
ritual Fathers,  sent  to  us  out  of  Heaven  1 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  c.  9. 

APPRE'CIATE.  )       Fr.  ApprMcr,  to  set  a 

~Appreci.\'tion'.       )  price.     See  Appraise. 
To  set  or  fix  a  price ;  to  rate  or  estimate  the 
value  ;  to  estimate,  to  value. 

The  holy  Angels  and  Saints  which  were  before  the  throne, 
fell  down  before  the  Son  of  God,  in  way  of  adoration  of  him  ; 
having  every  one  of  them  melodious  instiuraents  for  the 
celebration  of  the  praise,  and  golden  vials  full  of  sweet  in- 
cense ;  representing  both  their  acceptable  thanksgivings, 
and  their  general  appreciations  of  peace  and  welfare  to  the 
Church  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

Bp.  Hall.   Farap.  licielalions. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics, 
and  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they 
corroborate  each  other ;  but  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prudent 
legislator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punishment  according 
to  the  measure  of  social  injury. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  44. 


APPREHE'ND.       ^       Fr.  Apprehcmlre,  Ap- 
Appreiie'.vder.  I  prendre;  It.  Appreiidere ; 

Appreue'nsible.         I  Sp.    Aprchendcr ;      Lat. 
Appreue'nsion.  >  Apprehendere,     to    take 

AppnEiiE'NsivE.  I  hold  of,   (Ad,  pra,   and 

AppREiiE'NsivELy.       I  heiulere,     used   in    eom- 
Apprehe'nsiveness.  J  position,     which    Tooke 
derives  from  the   A.  S.   Heiit-an,  to  hunt,  catch, 
seize.)     See  Apprize,  Appre.ntice,  Prize. 
To  take  or  seize,  to  catch,  to  hold. 
To  take  (the   meaning),  to   perceive,  to  con- 
ceive ;  to  understand,  to  learn  ;  to  perceive,  sc.  a 
difficulty,  a  danger ;  to  suspect;  to  suspect  danger; 
to  few. 


APP  ' 

When'tiie  ttuke  of  Exceter  hearde,  y'  his  complices  wer 
taken,  and  hys  councellors  apprehended,  and  his  frendes 
and  alies  putte  in  execucion,  he  lamented  hys  owne  chaunce, 
and  bewente  the  mysfortune  of  hys  frendes. 

Hall.  Henry  IV.  an.  1. 

For  he  knew  the  Phariseys  myndes  how  that  they  had 
been  a  great  while  about  in  their  couenticles  and  .secrete 
councels  to  fj-nde  sum  occasion  vpon  the  holy  daye  to 
attache  and  apprehende  him. —  Udal.  John,  c.  7. 

Par.  This  is  that  banisht  haughtie  Mountague, 
That  murdred  my  loues  cozin ;  with  which  griefe, 
It  is  supposed  the  faire  creature  died, 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies;  I  will  apprehend  him. 
Stop  thy  vnhalloved  toyle,  vile  Mountague  : 
Can  vengeance  be  piusued  further  than  death  2 
Condemned  vallaine,  I  do  apprehend  thee. 

Shakespeare.  Borneo  ^  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle  ;  or  at  least 
we  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  2.  s.  G. 

' Can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert, 
Wio  form'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  us  here 
Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 
Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Even  amidst  the  throng  of  thine  apprehcnders,  in  the  heat 
of  their  violence,  in  the  height  of  their  malice,  and  thine 
ovm  instant  peril  of  death,  thoU  healest  that  unnecessary 
eare,  which  had  beene  guilty  of  hearing  blasphemies  against 
thee.— £^.  Halt.  Contemp.  Christ  Ai>frehended. 

The  Christian's  best  faculty  is  faith ;  his  felicity,  there- 
fore, consists  in  those  things,  which  are  not  perceptible  by 
sense;  not  fathomable  by  reason,  but  apprehensible  by  his 
faith,  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

Id.  Satan's  Fiery  Dart  quenched. 
Qu.  Behinde  the  arras,  he.iring  something  stjrre, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries  a  rat,  a  rat, 
And  in  his  brainish  apprehension  kills 
The  vnseene  good  old  man. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Activ.  EC.  1. 

' ■—  Let  me  not  liue  <quoth  bee) 

After  my  flame  lackes  oylc,  tp  be  the  snuffe 

Of  yonger  spirits,  whose  apprehensiue  senses 

All  hat  new  things  disdaine. 

;         Shajcespcare.  All's  Welt  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  SC.  2. 

By  the  apprehemire  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of 
sensibi*  things,  present  or  absent,  and  retain  them,  as 
doth  the  print  of  a  seal.-^£u)/on.  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  21. 


1  is  inwardlyem^»y,and  unfurnished  of  any  thingof  worth, 
which  might  hold  the  inward  attention  of  their  mindes. 

'  Hale.  GoldenRemuint,s.\. 

The  eye  in  children  is  of  curious  observation,  especially  in 
point  of  discovery ;  for  it  loveth  or  hateth  before  we  can 
discern  the  heart ;  it'  assenteth  or  dcnyeth  before  the 
tougiie  :  it  resolveth  or  runneth  away  before  the  feet :  nay, 
we  .shall  often  mark  in  it  a  dulness  or  apprehensivencss, 
even  b'efore  the  understanduig.— ;ro(;on.  Kemains,  p.  81. 

How  can  he  but  be  moved  willingly  to  serve  God,  who 
hath  an  apprehension  of  God's  such  merciful  design  to  save 
him  ;  of  his  having  done  so  much  in  order  thereto? 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  42. 

Some  overtures  have  been  made,  by  a  third  hand,  to  the 
bookseller,  for  the  author's  altering  those  passages  which 
he  thought  might  require  it ;  but  it  seems  the  bookseller 
will  not  hear  of  any^uch  thing,  being  apprehensive  it  might 
spoU  the  sale  of  the  hooin.— Swift.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Apo. 

For,  as  its  wonderful  apprehensiceness  made  that  it  could 
not  easily  be  deceived,  so  this  makes  that  it  will  by  no 
means  deceive.— SohW,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  discriminate  the  slaves  by  a  par- 
ticular habit ;  but-it  was  justly  apprehended  that  there  might 
be  some  danger  in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  num- 
bers.—Gi6(io!i.  Roman  Empire,  c.  2. 

It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  generality  of  the  negro 
.slaves  are  extremely  dull  of  apprehension,  and  slow  of  un- 
standing.— i>or/e»s.  On  the  Civilization  of  Negro  Stares. 


Now  from  the  page  of  Richardson  bestow 
On  Clementina's  face  the  lines  of  woe ; 
Or  let  sweet  Harriet's  livelier  beauty  wear 


APPRE'NTICE,  V.  ^     Fr.Apprenti,  a  learner, 
Appke'ntice,  «.  I  from  ^;)/)rfnrfrp,  to  learn; 

Appre'ntisage.  y  Sp.  Aprendiz,  Aprender, 

Appre'nticeiiood.       I  from  the  Lat.  Apprehen- 
Appre'.nticeship.       j  dere,  to  take  hold  of. 
One  who  takes,  receives,  teaches  (himself),  or 
is  taujjht  (by  others).      A  disciple,  a  learner. 
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See  the  quotations  from  Blackstone  and  Smith. 
See  also  Apprehe.sd  and  Apprize. 

Alle  kyne  crafty  men.  craven  mede  for  here  aprentys 
Marchaundise  and  mede.  mote  nedes  go  to  gederes. 

Piers  Flouhman,  p.  52, 

Ententife  weren  for  .^«!ng 

These  birdes,  that  not  ■ 'ikonniiig 

Were  of  the  craft,  anHTtt  irettlise 

But  of  song  subtill  and  vise.— C/jaaccr.  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 

Aur.  Now  appears  the  object 

Of  my  apprentic'd  heart :  thou  bring'st.  Spinella, 

A  welcome  in  a  farewell. — Ford.  Lady's  Trial,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Com.  He  speaks  like  master  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  of  a  profession  he  is  vowed  to, 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  apprentice  at  law ! 

B.  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Like  as  he  were  ridiculous,  and  worthy  to  be  laughed  at, 
who  should  say,  that  no  man  ought  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
oare  to  row,  but  he  that  had  been  prentise  to  it ;  hut  sit  at 
the  Sterne  and  guid  the  helme  he  may  who  was  never 
taught  it :  even  so  he,  who  maintaineth,  that  in  some  in- 
feriour  arts  there  is  required  apprentisage,  but  for  the 
attaining  of  vertue  none  at  all,  deserveth  likewise  to  be 
mocked.— /fo//a;irf.  Plutarch,  p.  C8. 

Baling.  Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages  ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else, 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  of  grief  ( 

Shakespeare.  Richard  II.  Act],  sc.4. 

And  here  we  may  properly  observe,  that  no  gentleman 


France  binde  his  youngest 


mechanique  calling  whatever,  under  that  of  a  militaiy  life, 
as  esteeming  eveiy  apprentisage  and  subjection,  a  stain  and 
diminution  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  family. 

Evelyn.  State  of  France. 

Joh.  Graunt  [was]  educated  while  a  boy  in  English 
learning,  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  haberdasher  of  small 
wares,  which  trade  he  mostly  followed,  tho'  free  of  the 
Draper's  Company. — Wood.  Athena;  Oxon. 

Another  species  of  servants  are  called  apprentices,  {from 
apprendre,  to  learn,)  and  are  usually  bound  for  a  term  of 
years,  by  deed  indented  or  indentures,  to  serve  their  mas- 
ters, and  be  maintained  and  instructed  by  them. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c,  14. 


idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  ( 
to  work  at  a  particular  trade  foV  the  benefit  of  a  master, 
during  a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  master  shall 
teach  him  that  trade.— 5m  J(A.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Europe,  in  order  to  qualiii'  any 
person  for  exercising  the  one  species  of  labour  (that  of 
mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufacturers)  impose  the  neces- 
sity of  an  apprenticeship. — /(/.  lb. 

APPRE'ST.  Fr.  Apprest,  preparation.  Ap- 
presler,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.      See  Phest. 

The  christian  princes  sore  mnoued  herewith,  made  their 
apprests  for  a  new  expedition  into  the  holie  land. 

Holinshed.  Chron.  The  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.  1279. 

APPR  rZE,  n.  \      Fr.  Appris,  from  Apprendre, 
Appbi'ze,  r.        f  to  learn,  to  teach.     The  verb 

(of  which   the   examples   are  quite   modern)  is 

formed  upon  the  noun.      See  Apprehend. 

To  take  or  convey  (to  another),  to  teach,  to 

inform  ;  to  give  notice  or  information ;  to  convey 

(sc.)  knowledge  or  information. 

Bctwene  the  life  and  dethe  I  herde 

This  prestos  tale  er  I  answerde  : 

And  then  I  praied  him  for  to  saie 

His  will:  and  I  it  wolde  obele 

After  the  forme  of  his  apprise.— Gouer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

But  oner  this  so  as  I  dare, 

■With  all  myn  herte  I  you  beseche. 

That  ye  me  wolde  enforme  and  teche, 

Wiat  there  is  more  of  your  apprise 

In  lone,  als  well  as  otherwise. 

So  that  I  male  me  cleane  shriue.— Zrf.  lb.  b.  v. 

To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 
Or  were  remark'd  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till  more  appriz'd  oi  "what  the  rumour  said, 
Jlorc  I  observ'd  peculiar  in  the  maid. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 

Since  then  the  expiation  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
a  doctrine  not  only  taught  in  the  Gospel  itself  but  enforced 
also  by  him  who  came  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  it;  it  is 
evidei'it,  from  the  care  taken  to  apprize  the  world  of  it  even 
before  Christianity  was  promulgated,  how  important  and 
essential  a  part  this  must  be  of  that  divine  religion. 

Porleus,  vol.  J.  lect.  3, 
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APPRO'ACH,  V.  ^       Fr.  Approcher  ;  It.  Ap- 
Appro'ach,  n.  I  prociare ;    Barb.  Lat.   Ap- 

Ai'pro'achable.      S-proximare,  ad,  proximus, — 
Appp.o'achek.  I  Prope,    Propior,  Propissi- 

Appro'achment.    J  nius,  Prossimus,  Proximus, 

(Vossius.)     Nearest.     See  Proch. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  or  come,  near  to;  to 

move,  or  make  progress,  towards. 

TOiat  man  art  thou  f  quod  he. 

Thou  lokest,  as  thou  woldest  fliide  an  hare, 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  th^e  stare. 


MjTi  hert  is  full  of  suche  folie, 

That  I  my  selfe  male  not  chastise : 

■\\Tiau  I  the  court  see  of  Cuplde 

Approche  vnto  my  ladle  side 

or  hem,  that  lusty  hen  and  fresshe, 

Though  it  auaile  them  not  a  resshe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Then  like  the  larke  that  past  the  night 

In  heauy  sleepe  with  cares  opprest : 

Yit  when  shee  spies  the  pleasaunt  light, 

Slie  sends  sweete  notes  from  out  liir  hrest. 

So  sing  I  now  because  I  thinke 

How  ioyes  approch,  when  sorrowes  shrinke. 

Gascoigne.  A  straunge  Passion. 

The  towne  being  thus  abandoned,  the  French  men  had 
the  more  easie  approche  to  the  castell,  who  thinking  to  fynde 
qmct  lodgj'ng  in  those  vacant  houses,  entered  the  same 
without  any  feare.— Gra/(o«.  Mary,  an.  5. 

Pro.  Vnhappy  were  you  (madam)  ere  I  came : 
But  by  my  comming,  I  haue  made  you  happy. 
Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  vnhappy. 
Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approcheth  to  your  presence. 

Shakespeare,  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Tills  they  [snails]  will  nimbly  perform,  if  objected  to  the 
extremes :  but  slowly,  and  not  at  all,  if  approached  unto 
their  rooi -.—Broain.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

Let  us  the  causes  of  our  fear  condemn. 
Then  death  at  his  approach  we  shall  contenm. 
Though  to  our  heat  of  youth  our  age  seems  cold. 
Yet,  when  resolv'd,  it  is  more  brave  and  bold,    i 

Benham.  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 

Seeing  each  part  [moon's  face]  is  distinct,  and  hath  proper 
bounds  and  limits  apart,  the  conjunctions  and  approach- 
ments  of  the  clear  to  that  which  is  dark,  making  a  semblance 
of  high  and  low,  do  expresse  and  resemble  the  similitude  of 
afig:ure,  with  eyes  and  lips. — Holland.  Ptut.  p.  947. 

Let  matter  be  divided  into  the  subtilest  parts  imagin- 
able, and  these  be  moved  as  swiftly  as  you  will,  it  is  but  a 
Benseless  and  stupid  being  still,  and  makes  no  nearer 
approach  to  sense,  perception,  or  vital  energy,  then  it  had 
before. ^ — Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

Boyle  observed  him  well,  and  soon  discovered  the  helmet 
and  shield  of  Philaris,  his  friend,  both  which  he  had  lately 
with  his  own  hands  new  polished  and  gilt;  rage  sparkled  in 
his  eyes,  and  leaving  his  niu-suit  of  Wotton,  he  furiously 
rushed  on  against  tliis  new  approacher. 

Swift.  Battle  of  the  Books. 

The  approach  of  summer,  says  our  Lord,  is  not  more 
smely  indicated  by  the  first  appearances  of  spring,  than  the 
final  destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  beginnings  of  ven- 
geance on  this  impenitent  people. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I . 

He  that  regards  the  welfare  of  others,  should  make  his 
virtue  approachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  copied  ;  and 
he  that  considers  the  wants  which  every  man  feels  or  will 
feel,  of  external  assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  that  love  him,  than  by  those  that  admire 
his  excellencies,  or  solicit  his  favours. 

Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  72. 


A'PPROBATE,  u.^       ¥r.  Approbation;     It. 

Approba'tion.  >  Aprovazione :   Sp.  Apro- 

A'ppROBATORY.  )  baciou  ;  Lat.  Approbatio, 

from  Approbatum,  past  part,  of  Approbare,  to 
approve ;  {Ad-probare,  which  Tooke  derives  from 
the  A.  S.  Prof-ian,  to  prove,  to  try.  )  See  Approve. 

Also  Fr.  Approbatif,  approbative.   Cotgrave. 

To  try,  to  examine,  fully,  satisfactorily  ;  to  be 
satisfied  with  ;  to  think  or  judge  favourably  of, 
to  commend,  to  maintain. 

The  cause  of  this  battaill,  euery  man  did  allowe  and  ap- 
probate, and  to  the  settynge  foorth  of  the  same,  promysed 
their  Industrie,  labour,  and  all  that  thev  could  make. 

Hall.  Hen.  I'll.  an.  5. 

_  They  wyl  allege,  that  al  thyng  coteined  in  holy  Scripture 
IS  approbat  by  the  hole  consent  of  all  the  clergie  of  Chn's- 
tendome.— 5ir  T.  Elyot.  Governovt,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

The  very  Jewe  in  dede  is  he,  whose  conscience  is  pourged 
Irom  synne,  and  bathe  wholly  geuen  himselfe  to  Chribte : 
VOL.  I. 
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whiche  man  albeit  amoiige  men  he  bee  defrauded  of  his 
prayse,  yet  doeth  God  acknowledge  and  apprnue  him,  whose 
approbation  is  pertite  blisse  and  saluacion. —  Udal.  Rom.  c.  2. 

Or  [would  you]  hold  on  your  way  with  a  good  chere  &  a 
glad  heart,  thinking  your  selfe  muche  honored  by  the  lawde 
&  approbacion  of  that  other  honorable  sort. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1252. 

And  further  oure  sayd  father  beside  his  letters  patentes 
sealed  vnder  hys  greate  scale  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
letters  approbatory  and  confirmacions  of  the  peres  of  his 
realme  and  of  the  lordes,  citezens  and  burgesses  of  the  same 
under  his  obedience.— i/oK.  Hen.  V.  an.  8. 

And  thereupon  as  need  shall  require,  mil  giue  our  letters 
patents,  confirmatory  and  approbatort;,  in  forme  effectuall 
ard  autenticall. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 


Sir  Toby.  As  thou  draw'st,  sweare  horrible  ;  for  it  comes 
to  passe  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent 
sharpely  twang'd  off,  giues  manhoode  more  approbation  then 
ever  proofe  itselfe  would  have  earn'd  him. 

Id.  Twelfth  Kight,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  place  the 
reward  of  virtue  in  the  sUent  approbation  of  one's  own 
breast,  than  in  the  applause  of  the  world. 

Melmotli.  Pliny's  Letters,  b.  i.  Let.  8. 

APPRO'MPT,  V.  Ad,  and  promptus,  from 
Promere,  to  bring  out. 

To  bring  or  draw  out ;  to  make  ready  for  use. 
See  Prompt. 

Neither  may  these  places  serve  only  to  apprompt  (in  4to. 
prompt)  our  invention,  but  also  to  direct  our  inquiry. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  b.  ii. 

APPROPINQUA'TION.  >      Lat.  Appropin- 

Appropin'que.  I  quare,  to  approach, 

(ad  and  propiiiquus,)  from  prope,  near.     See  Ap- 

PROACU. 

Appropinque  is  Hudibrastick,  i.  e.  burlesque. 

There  are  many  ways  of  our  appropinqualion  to  God. 
This  people,  saith  God,  draws  tngh  me  with  their  lips,  but 
their  hearts  are  far  from  me.  This  is  an  approach,  that  God 
cannot  abide. — Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  James  iv.  8. 

To  which  he  answer'd,  "  Cruel  Fate 

Tells  me  thy  counsel  comes  too  late ; 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hose. 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows, 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 

My  days  to  appropinque  an  enii.—Hu-dibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


APPRO'PRE. 
Appro'priable. 
Appro'priament. 
Appro'priate,  v. 
Appro'priate,  adj. 
Appro^priately. 
Appro'priateness. 
Appropria'tion. 


Fr.  Approprier ;  It.  ^p- 
propriare;  Sp.  Apropriar ; 
Lat.  of  the  lower  ages, 
^  Appropriare,  (from  ad  and 
proprius, )  which  Vossius 
thinks  is  {rom prope,  near; 
for  all  usuoUy  endeavour 
to  be  near  to  those  things 
which  they  possess, — which  are  their  own. 

To  belong  properly,  particularly,  exclusively  to ; 
to  allot  or  assign,  to  consign,  to  apply,  to  take,  to 
assume,  to  attribute,  sc.  to  its  proper  or  to  any 
particular,  purpose,  person,  or  thing. 


For  amonge  wise  men  the  saied  wordcs  ar  most  estemed, 
when  they  are  well  appnpried  and  saied  to  good  purpose. 
Golden  Soke,  c.  20. 

Uice  may  be  an  heire  to  old  richesse, 
But  there  may  no  man,  all  men  may  see, 
Biqueth  his  heire  his  vertuous  noblesse, 
That  is  appropried  vnto  no  degree. 

Scogan.  To  the  Lords,  SiC.  of  the  King's  house. 

And  all  the  ornamentes  that  Nabuchodonosor  caried  away 
from  Jerusalem  vnto  Babylon,  and  appropriated  vnto  his 
awne  teple  :  these  bronght'CjT'  forth  agayne,  and  delyuered 
them  to  Zorobabel.— Biifc,  1539.  3  Esdras,  c.  6. 

Now  doth  the  scripture  ascribe  both  fayth  &  workes  not 
to  vs,  but  to  God  only,  to  whom  they  belong  onely,  and  to 
who  they  are  appropriate,  whose  gifte  they  are,  and  the 
proper  worke  of  his  spirit. — Tyndal.   Workes,  p.  66. 
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reignymg,  XXXV.  yeres.  and  liau3iig  so  many  warres  with 
his  enemies,  yet  he  neuer  put  any  tribute,  impost,  or  taxe 
vpon  his  subiectes,  nor  yet  vpon  the  spirituality,  first  fniites, 
or  appropriation  of  benefices,  belyke  they  were  not  then 
knowen,  but  sure  it  is,  they  were  not  vsed. 

Grafton.  Hen.  II.  an.  30. 

If  any  one  shall  look  upou  this  [five.]  as  a  stable  number, 
and  fitly  appropriable  unto  trees,  as  bodies  of  rest  and  sta- 
tion, he  hath  herein  a  great  foundation  in  nature,  who 
observing  much  variety  in  legges  and  motive  organs  of 
animals,  as  two,  four,' six,  eight,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  more, 
hath  passed  over  five  and  ten,  and  assigned  them  unto  none, 
or  very  few. — Broien.  Garden  of  Cyrus. 

Fern.  ■ If  you  can  neglect 

Your  own  appropriamenfs,  but  praising  that 
In  others,  wherein  you  excel  yourself. 
You  shall  be  much  beloved  there. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

In  old  times,  whilst  these  churches  were  in  the  clergy- 
hand,  they  were  called  appropriations,  because  they  were 
appropriate  to  a  particular  succession  of  church-men  ;  now 
they  are  called  impropriations,  foe  they  are  improperly  in 
the  hands  of  lay-men.— 5pe/»ian.  On  Tithes,  p.  137. 

We  ought,  by  the  powerful  operation  of  this  grace  in  our 
hearts,  to  find  so  heavenly  an  appropriation  of  Christ  to  o\ir 
souls,  as  that  every  believer  may  truly  say,  "  I  am  one 
with  Christ :  Clirist  is  one  with  me." 

Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

And  so  the  incumbency,  which  is  a  spiritual  otlice,  cannot 
be  granted ;  nor  by  the  same  reason  could  the  perpetual  in- 
cumbent (which  is  the  approprietary),  at  the  first  grant  his 
estate  which  contained  the  incumbency  and  the  rectory 
which  is  the  revenue  of  the  incumbent. 

Spclman.  On  Tillies,  p.  141 
And  surely  the  Bible's  being  appropriate  (as  itself  tells 
us)  to  enlighten  the  eyes  and  to  make  wise  the  simple  ;  and 
it  being  written  for  the  use  of  the  whole  people  of  God, 
whereof  the  greater  number  are  no  clerks,  things  are  there 
expressed  with  an  evidence  proportionable  to  the  degree  of 
assent  that  they  exact,  and  are  so  far  forth  intelligible  to 
pious  and  industrious  readers,  as  they  are  necessary  to  be 
understood  by  ihcra.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

Not  only  a  simple  heterodox,  but  a  very  hard  paradox,  it 
will  seem,  and  of  great  absurdity  unto  obstinate  ears,  if  we 
say  attraction  is  unjustly  appropriated  unto  the  loadstone, 
and  that  perhaps  we  speak  not  properly,  when  we  say 
vulgarly  and  appropriately  the  loadstone  draweth  iron  ;  and 
yet  herein  we  should  not  want  experiment  and  great  au- 
thority.— Broivn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

To  be  sacred  or  holy  is  to  be  separated  or  set  apart  from 
other  things  by  way  of  excellence  :  or,  which  is  all  one,  to 
be  set  in  some  state  of  singularity  or  appropriateness, 
whereby  it  is  advanced  above  the  common  condition  of 
things  of  the  same  order. — Mede.  Works,  b.  i.  Disc.  2.  p.  9. 
In  its  strict  and  appropriate  meaning,  especially  as  applied 
to  our  Saviour's  parables,  it  signifies  a  short  narrative  of 
some  event  or  fact,  real  or  fictitious,  in  which  a  continued 
comparison  is  carried  on  between  sensible  and  spiritual 
objects  ;  and  under  this  similitude  some  important  doctrine, 
moral  or  religious,  is  conveyed  and  enforced. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  II. 

But  these  [glebe,  tithes,  Src]  are  sometimes  appropriated  : 

that  is  to  say,  the  benefice  is  perpetually  annexed  to  some 

spiritual  corporation,  either  sole  or  aggregate,   being  the 

portion  of  the  living.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  U. 

Fr.   Approuver ;     It.   Ap- 

provare ;  .Sp.  Aprobar,  Apro- 

var;  A.  S. Prqf'-iaJi,  to  prove, 

to  try.      See  Approbate. 

To  try,  to  stand  trial ;  to 

show  or  manifest  upon  trial. 

To  think  or  judge  favour- 

ablv :    to  commend  ;    to  fa- 


APPRO'VE,  V 

Appro'vable. 

Appro'val. 

Appro'vance. 

Appro'vedly. 

Appro'vement. 

Appro'ver. 

Appro'of. 
vour ;  to  support. 

And  by  this  same  reson  shuin  ye  clepen  to  youre  conseil 

youre  frendes  that  ben  of  age.  swiche  as  han  seyn  and  ben 

expert  in  many  thinges.and  ben  approved  in  counseillinges. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

They  told  him  all  the  secree  that  they  knewe. 
For  hir  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  new ; 
They  weren  his  approvers  prively. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6325. 

I  would  not  that  any  man  should  admit  my  wordes  or 
learnyng,  except  they  will  stande  with  the  Scripture,  and 
be  approued  thereby. — Fryth.   'To  the  Christen  Reader,  p.  3. 
For  if  I  forgaue  any  thing,  for  your  sakes  forgaue 
I  it,  as  Jesus  Christe  is  my  witnes  and  approuer. 

Udal.  2  Cor. 
Hot.  By  heaven,  1  cannot  flatter  .■  I  defie 
The  tongues  of  soothers.     But  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  loue,  hath  no  man  then  your  selfe. 
Nay,  taske  me  to  my  word  ;  approve  me.  Lord. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  1 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lorshippe  thinkes  not  him  a  souldier. 
Ber.  Yes  my  lord,  and  of  verie  valiant  approofe. 

Id.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Welt,  Act  ii 
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"  Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturb'd  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress 
By  thy  example,  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place  ?" 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

K  testimony  is  of  small  validity  if  deduced  from  men  out 
of  their  own  profession  ;  so  if  Lactantius  affirm  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  plain,  or  Austin  himself  deny  there  are  Anti- 
podes ;  though  venerable  fathers  of  the  church,  and  ever  to 
be  honoured,  yet  will  not  their  authorities  prove  sufficient 
to  ground  a  belief  thereon.  Whereas,  notwithstanding 
solid  reason  or  confirmed  experience  of  any  man,  is  very 
approvable  in  what  profession  soever. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  1.  c.  7. 


My  public  letters  (were  written)  to  two  famously  learned 
bishops.  Bishop  Morton  and  Bishop  Davlnant ;  and  to  two 
eminent  and  approvedty  orthodox  doctors,  Dr.  Priileaux  and 
Dr.  Primrose,  pastor  of  the  French  Church. 

£p.  Hall.  Letter  of  Apology. 

I  gave  your  majesty  fore-knowledge  of  my  intention  to 
enter  into  the  church,  and  had  your  gracious  approvement 
therein. —  Wotton.  Remains,  p.  327. 

Mine  eyes  and  ears  can  witness,  with  what  approof  and 
applause  divers  of  the  Catholics  royal,  as  they  are  termed, 
entertained  the  new  translated  Liturgy  of  our  Church. 

Sp.  Hall.  Censure  of  Travel,  s.  4. 

To  Justify  a  person  sometime  denoteth  to  approve  him,  or 
esteem  him  Just,  a  mental  Judgment,  as  it  were,  being  passed 
upon  him.— iiarrou',  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

When  past  all  offerings  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
He  Mars  depos'd  and  arms  to  gowns  made  yield ; 

Successful  councils  did  him  soon  approve 
As  fit  for  close  intrigues  as  open  field. 

Dryden.  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

There  Is  besides  in  each  [province  of  China]  a  superin- 
tondant,  sent  more  immediately  from  court,  to  inspect  the 
course  of  affairs  :  a  censor  of  justice  and  manners,  without 
whose  approval  no  capital  sentences  are  to  be  executed. 

Sir  W.  Temvle.  Of  Heroic  Virtue. 

Goddess,  forgive — my  heart,  surpriz'd,  o'erflows 
With  filial  fondness  for  the  land  you  bless. 
As  parents  to  a  child  complacent  deign 
Jpprovance,  the  celestial  brightness  si.iiled. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ir. 

On  the  I4th  of  March,  1659,  he  [John  Rowe]  was  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  parliament  one  of  the  approvers  of  minis- 
ters, according  to  the  Presbyterian  way.— ICood.  Ath.  Oxon. 

It  Is  lawful,  in  short,  as  our  Saviour  expresses  it,  to  do 
•well  on  the  sabbath-day;  to  preserve  ourselves,  and  to 
benefit  our  fcllow-creatures.  Thus  far  then  we  may  go,  but 
no  farther.  In  other  respects,  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  day  is 
to  be  observed  i  and  those  very  exceptions  which  our  Saviour 
makes,  are  a  proof,  that  in  every  other  case  he  approves  and 
sanctions  the  duty  of  resting  on  the  sabbath-day. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  10. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  confession,  which  we  read 
much  of  in  our  antient  books,  of  a  far  more  complicated 
kind,  which  is  called  approvement.  And  that  is,  when  a 
person,  indicted  of  treason  or  felony,  and  arrainged  for  the 
same,  doth  confess  the  fact  before  plea  pleaded  ;  and  appeals 
or  accuses  others,  his  accomplices,  in  the  same  crime ;  in 
order  to  obtain  his  pardon.  In  this  case  he  is  called  an 
approver  or  prover,  and  the  party  appealed  or  accused  is 
called  the  appellee.  Such  approvement  can  only  be  in  capital 
offences. — Blachstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  25. 

APPRO'XIMATE,  v.  ^       It.  Approssimanza ; 

Appro'.ximate,  adj.  I    Span.  Aproximacion  ; 

ArpRo.xiMA'TioN.  f  Lat.  of  the  lower  ages, 

Appro'.\imant.  J  Approximare,      (from 

ad,  e.nd  proximus,  nearest.)     See  Approach. 

To  be  or  come  near  to ;  to  approach ;  to  border 
upon,  have  an  affinity  with. 

That  were  indeed,  a  well-tempered  and  a  blessed  reforma- 
tion, whereby  our  times  might  be  approximant  and  con- 
formant to  the  apostolical  and  pure  primitive  churcbe. 

Sir  E.  Dering.  Speeches,  p.  74. 

This  Is  the  best  and  truest  approximation  to  God  :  Walk 
before  me,  saith  God  to  Abraham,  and  be  upright. 

Bp.  Halt.  Ser.  James  iv.  8. 

The  blood  of  Christ  hath  cemented  mankind :  the  favour 
of  God,  embracing  all,  hath  approximated  and  combined  all 
together.— Harrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

For  these  [living  bodies]  indeed  are  fit  to  receive  a  quick 
and  immediate  conversion,  as  holding  some  community 
with  ourselves,  and  containing  approximate  dispositions 
unto  animation.- .Srotfn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

I  demand  how  bodies  that  are  already  contiguous,  can  be 
brought  to  farther  approximations  without  penetrating  each 
other,  at  least  in  some  parts. — Boyle.   Jf'orks,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

APPU'LSE.  Lat.  Appulsus,  (Ad,  pdlere,  puU 
Hum,  to  beat  or  dash)  : — 

A  beating  or  dashing  against ;  touching,  reaching. 


APT 

Enquire  whether  the  tides  in  the  new  and  full  moon,  and 
in  the  equinoxes  prove  high  and  large  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  at  once  :  not  understanding  by  once,  the  same 
hour ;  for  the  hours  differ  according  to  the  appulse  of  the 
waters  to  the  shores ;  but  on  the  same  day. 

Bacon.  Physical  Esaayt. 

The  contiguity  and  minuteness  of  these  corpuscles  may 
make  the  appulse  of  the  reflected  light  fall  upon  the  retina 
within  so  narrow  a  compass. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  741. 

[D  and  T]  are  commonly  framed,  by  an  appulse  or  collision 
of  the  top  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  upper  gums. 

jynkins.  On  Beat  Character,  p.  369. 

A'PRICOT.  Fr.  Abricot,  which  Cotgrave  calls 
the  abricot  or  apricock  plum ;  It.  Bericuocoh, 
Albiococo ;  Sp.  Albaricoque  ;  mala  praecoqua  or 
prajcocia.      See  Menage. 

This  fruit  [peaches]  ordinarily  waxeth  ripe  after  the  fall 
of  the  leafe,  or  autumne  ;  but  the  abricots  are  readie  to  be 
eaten  in  summer. — Plinie.  Nat.  Hist.  b.  xv.  c.  12. 

A'PRIL.  Fr.  ^m7;  It.  Aprik ,  Sp.  Abril ; 
Lat.  Aprilis,  either  from  a(\ipos,  foam,  because 
Venus,  to  whom  this  month  was  sacred,  sprung 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea;  or  from  Apcrire,  to 
open  :  or,  as  Joseph  Scaliger  thought,  from  Aper, 
a  boar;  and  he  instances  as  a  similar  name  the 
Gr.  month,  e\a<ln)^a\uDv,  from  e\a<prjPoXia,  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Diana,  the  striker  of  the  stag. 
The  reasons  against  the  two  first  are  stronger 
than  any  that  appear  to  exist /or  the  last. 

Chaucer  assembles  his  pilgrims  in  this  month. 

Wlianne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licour 
Of  whiche  vertue  engendered  is  the  flour. 

Chaucer.  Frol.  to  Canterbury  Tales,  vol.  i. 

A'PRON.  >  Of  unsettled  etjTnoIogy.  JWin- 
A'PRONED.  )  shew  proposes.  Afore  one.  Skinner, 
A.  S.  Afuran ;  Afore.  Mr.  Boucher  thinks  it 
"  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  Nappe,  whence 
our  word  A^aperi/."  Mr. Brocket  says,  in  the  North, 
the  word  is  Nappern,  conformable  to  the  old 
orthography;  and  he  derives  from  the  Fr.  Napermi, 
a  large  cloth.  So  also  Mr.  Todd.  Lacombe 
has  Appronaire,  and  Apronier.  No  instance  of 
JVapron  has  been  found. 

And  the  eyes  of  the  both  were  opened,  and  they  sowed 
figge  leues  together,  &  made  themselues  aprons. 

Bible,  1539.  Genesis,  c.  3. 


AQU 


Men. 



-  You  haue  made  good  worke 

Vou,  and 

your  apr 

o«-men  ;  you,  that  stood 

ll°1'l'!. 

voyce  of 

Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

When  he  hath  found  out  a  fig-leaved  apron  that  he  could 
put  on,  or  a  cover  for  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see  his  own 
deformity,  then  he  fortifies  his  error  with  irresolution  and 
Inconsideration :  and  he  believes  it  because  he  will. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

abide 


Some  stomacks  rise  at  sweetmeats.  He  prodigals  a  mine 
of  excellency,  that  lavishes  a  true  oration  to  an  apron'd 
auditory. — Feltham,  Resolve  20. 

Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade; 
The  cobler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown'd. 

Pope.  Essay  an  Man,  Ep.  4. 

Vr.Apte;  \i.Atto;  Sp.  Apto ; 
Lat.  Aptus,  Aplare,  (Gr.  amctv,) 
to  bind,  to  join.  Aptus  is  dieitur 
qui  convenientcr  aJicui  junctus 
est.      See  Adapt. 

To  join,  fit,  or  suit ;  to  prepare, 
to  be  ready,  quick,  dexterous. 

Brittle  beautie,  th<it  nature  made  so  fraile, 
\Vherof  the  gift  is  small  and  short  the  seascn ; 
Flowring  to  day,  to  morowe  apt  to  faile. 

Surrey.  Frailtie  of  Beautie. 

AVho  wold  here  a  swerde  which  nether  to  kutte  nor  to 
smyte  is  nothing  apte. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  o.  6. 

Reade  it  with  a  pure  and  a  charitable  herte,  and  with  a 
single  yie  void  of  almanier  parcialitee  of  affcccion  or  of 
enuie :  and  thou  shall  espye  therin  suche  edifiyng,  as  maie 
bee  mete  for  thy  state  of  knowelage  and  aptitude,  what  euer 
it  he.—  Udal.  Pref.  to  the  Reader,  vol.  i. 


And  indede  no  Christian  prince  there  is,  to  whom  the 
tuicion,  proteccion,  and  publishyng  of  any  suche  hookea  or 
wecrkes  as  concerne  the  pure  settyng  foorth  of  Christe  and 
his  ghospell  dooeth  so  aptely  or  so  duely  apperteine,  as  to 
your  moste  excellent  Maiestee. 

IJdal.  Pref.  to  the  Kynges  Maiestee. 

But  in  my  grosser  parte  there  is  a  forwardnes  to  sinne,  8c 
a  certaine  aplnes  therunto,  by  meanes  wherof  it  commeth 
to  passe,  that  though  we  would  well  and  godly,  yet  doe  we 
the  contrary.— W.  Rom.  vol.  ii. 

Neither  dooe  we  double  most  gracious  Ladie,  but  that 
the  prouvidece  of  God  hath  fourmed  and  aptised  [aplefied, 
ed.  1551.]  your  grace  to  bee  a  worthie  &  mete  spouse  for 
suche  an  houseband,  so  hath  it  by  a  speciall  eleccion  deputed 
and  preserued  the  same  to  some  high  and  notable  benefite 
'  of  hisglori 


Id.  Pref.  to  Luke, 


1548. 


I  do  beseech  yee,  if  you  beare  me  hard. 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reeke  and  smoake 

Fulfill  your  pleasure.     Line  a  thousand  yceres, 

I  shall  not  fiude  myselfe  so  apt  to  die. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cissar,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Ghost.  I  finde  thee  apt. 
And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weede 
That  rots  it  selfe  in  ease,  on  Lethe  Wharfe, 
Would'st  thou  not  stirreinthis.- M.  Hamlet,  Acti.  sc.3. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 

The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare ;  more  apt 

To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  11. 

Love  was  the  son  of  Loneliness,  begot  in  Paradise  by  that 
sociable  and  helpful  aptitude  which  God  implanted  between 
man  and  woman  toward  each  other. 

Id.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

This  sort  of  flattery  is  therefore  more  dangerous,  because 

it   makes   the  temptation  ready   for  mischief,   apied  and 

dressed  with  proper,  material,  and  imitable  circumstances. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  XXT. 

Poet.  When  we  for  recompence  haue  prais'd  the  vild, 
It  Staines  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse, 
Mllich  aptly  sings  the  good. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

Rom.  The  nobles  recejTie  so  to  heart,  the  banishment  of 
that  worthy  Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptnesse,  to 
take  al  power  from  the  people,  and  to  plucke  from  them  their 
tribunes  for  euer. — Shakespeare.  Coriolantis,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

It  is  true,  that  if  the  affection  or  aptnesse  of  the  children 
be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  crosse  it. 

Bacon.  Ess.  On  Parents  and  Children. 
Man  is  born  with  a  faculty  or  capacity  to  know,  though  as 
yet  without  any  actual  knowledge ;  and  the  eye  has  a  native 
disposition  and  aptitude  to  perceive  the  light,  when  fitly 
ofll-red,  though  as  yet  it  never  exorcised  any  act  of  vision, 
and  had  no  innate  images  in  the  womb. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  Vie!. 

Observations  are  neither  to  be  made  justly  by  ourselves, 
nor  to  be  rightly  chosen  out  of  those  made  by  others,  nor  to 
be  aptly  applied,  without  the  assistance  of  reason. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  3.3. 

A  rock  is  the  most  apt  image  that  the  material  world 
affords  of  pure  unadulterated  truth.— ifors/ey,  vol.i.  Ser.  13. 

AQUA'TICK.  ^  Vv.  Aquatiqtic  :  \t.  Aqua. 
Aqua'tical.  I  tico :  Sp.  ylg'ua^'co,  from  Lat. 
AQi'A'TtLE.  >^5«a,  water;    applied  to — 

A'uiEous.  I       That   which  can   or  may, 

Aqio'sity.  J  that  which  does,  dwell  or 
grow  in  the  water  ;  watery. 

There  is  a  treatise  of  Aristotle  extant,  wherein  he  putteth 
down  foure  kinds  of  animals,  to  wit,  terrestrial,  aquaticall, 
volatile,  and  ca-lestial.- //oWand.  Plutarcli,  p.  692. 

Moreover,  it  is  thought  to  bee  singular  good  for  the  aguo- 
sities  gathered  within  the  bodie,  and  the  diseases  caused 
thereby,  as  dropsies,  &c. 

Holland.  Plinie.  Nat.  Hist.  b.  xx.  c.  20. 


I  might  here  take  notice  of  those  amphibious  < 
which  we  may  call  aquatic  quadrupeds,  the  toes  of  whose 
feet  are  joyned  by  membranes,  as  in  water  fowls,  for  swim- 
ming, and  who  have  very  small  ears  and  ear-holes,  as  the 
cetaceous  fishes  have  for  hearing  in  the  water. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

Hereby  I  understand  the  agualile,  or  water-frog;  whereof 
in  ditches  and  standing  places  we  may  behold  many  millions 
every  spring  in  England.  —Brown.  Vulg.  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

Now  touching  the  production  of  animals,  whether  terres- 
trial, aqnatil,  or  volatil,  we  may  observe,  that  they  are  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  of  two  kinds. 

Hale.  Orig.ofMankind,  p.  304. 

Another  cure  of  this  kind  was  experimented  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Major  upon  a  goose,  ann.  1670  ;  the  aqueous  humour  of 
both  whose  eyes  they  let  out,  so  that  the  eyes  fell,  and  the 
goose  became  quite  Wind. 

Derham.  Physico-Thcology,  b.  iv.  c.  2 


ARA 
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The  wati 
Preeneste, 


covered  channels  i 


This  profound  fixing  of  aquatic-trees  hfing  to  pteserre 

tliem  steedy,  and  from  the  concussions  of  tlie  winds,  and 

violence  of  wateis,  in  their  Uquid  and  slippery  foundations. 

Evelyn.  Sijlva,  c.  IS. 

A'QUEDUCT.  Vr.  Aqueduct;  \t.  Aquidotto  ; 
Sp.  Aquedncto ;  from  Lat.  Aqua,  water,  and  duc- 
tum,  past  part,  of  duccre,  to  lead. 

That  which  leads  or  guides,  conveys,  the  course 
of  water. 

is  convey'd  no  lesse  than  twenty-tvro  miles  in 
by  Sixtus  V.  ex  agro  Columna  by  way  of 
the  inscription  testifies. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

We  left  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  to  see  the  sources 

of  a  modern  aqueduct.     It  is  entertaining  to  observe  how 

the  little  springs  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the 

gleaned   up,   and   conveyed  through  little 

ain  hollow  of  the  o^acrfttfi. 

Addison.  Italy.  Near  Rome. 

The  city  of  Nicodemia,  sir,  have  expended  three  millions 

three   hundred  and  twenty-nine  sesterces,  in  building  an 

aquaduct:  which,  not  answering  the  intent,  the  works  are 

entirely  fallen  into  ruins.  ,        . , 

Melmoth.  Pliny.  Epistles,  b.  x.  Let.  40. 

A'QUILINE.  Fr.  Aquilin;  It.  Aquilino  ,-  Lat. 
Aquilinus,  from  Aquila,  an  eagle. 

Like  an  eagle  :    arched  and  hooked  like   the 
beak  of  an  eagle. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcite. 
'Twere  well,  says  one,  sage,  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arch'd  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

A'RABLE.  )      Vt.  Arable;    It.  ArabUe ;     Sp. 

Ar.v'tion.  ^Arable;  Lat.  Arabiles,  from 
Arare,  to  plough :  which  Tooke  derives  from  the 
A.  S.  Erion,  to  ere,  to  plough. 

That  may  be  ered  or  ploughed  ;  tilled  or  turned 
with  a  plough. 

The  most  part  of  the  aralle  land  within  the  tenitory  of 
Rome,  was  become  heathy  and  barren  for  lack  of  ploughing, 
for  that  they  had  no  time  nor  mean  to  cause  corn  to  be 
brought  them  out  of  other  countreys  to  sow. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  189. 

The  fyrsfe  day  of  Auguste,  there  fell  such  a  rayne,  that 
the  ordynaunce  could  scarce  be  remoued,  the  arable  grounde 
■wassosofte.    (In Grafton,  erable).—Hall.  Hen.VIlI.  an.  5. 


thy  right  visage,  and  hast  areised  thy  forhedde,  to  bearen  vp 
on  high  thy  courage,  so  yi  thy  thought  ne  be  not  heauied, 
;  low  vnder  foot,  sith  that  the  body  is  so  high  areised. 


eapt.. 


op'nd,  and  beheld  a  field, 
and  tilth,  whereon  were  shi 
-Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. : 


It  would  suffice,  if,  after  the  manner  of  halls  in  Oxford, 
there  were  only  four  professors  constituted  to  teach  these 
four  parts  of  it  [agriculture] :  first,  aralion,  and  all  the 
things  relating  to  it.    Secondly,  &c. 

Cowley.  Essay  on  Agriculture. 


And  stays  without,  a  heap  of  heavy  mire  ; 
'Tis  good  for  arable,  a  glebe  that  asks 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Georg.  2. 
Lo.  how  the  arable  with  barley-grain 
Stands  thick,  o'ershadow'd,  to  the  thirsty  hind 
Transporting  prospect !  Philips.  Cyder. 

A'RACE.     Fr.  Arracher,  evellere,  (Skinner); 
and  the  Fr.  from  Eradicare,  (Menage.) 

To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 
So  at  the  last  the  shaft  of  tre 
I  drough  out  with  the  fethers  thre 
But  yet  the  hoked  hedde  iwis 
The  which  beauty  called  is 
Can  so  depe  in  mine  heart  pace 
That  I  it  might  not  arace 
But  in  mine  heart  still  it  stood 
All  bled  I  not  a  drop  of  blood 


Chau 


Rom.  of  the  , 


Andi 


! swough ! 


I  sadly  holdeth  she 
;  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hem  embrace, 
That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  difficultee 
The  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  arrace. 

Id.  The  Clcrkes  Tak,  T.  89r9 

I  had  my  thought  and  mind  araced 

From  earthly  frajlnesse  and  from  vaine  pleasure. 

Wyat.  Complaint  to  Reason. 

ARA'ISE.     A.  S.  Arisan,  to  raise.    See  Arise, 
and  Raise. 

'ing  of  wicked  conseil  by  fraude,  as 

•se  wrongful  customes  and  talages. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  tale. 


Whose  simple  touch 

Is  powerfidl  to  arayse  King  Pippen,  nay 

To  giue  great  Charlemaine ™'-  *■-' 

And  write  to  her  a  loue  line. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Actii.  sc.I. 

AR.VNEOLTS.  ?r.  Arairjne,  Arakjneux ;  Lat. 
Aranensus,  from  Aranea,  which  Vossius  thinks  is 
from  the  Hebrew  Arag,  texere. 

Full  of  spiders,  spinners  ;  or  of  cobwebs,  (  Cot- 
grave.  ) 

Its  curious  araneous  membrane  that  constringeth  and 
dilateth  it,  and  so  varieth  its  focus  (if  any  such 
there  be.  as  some  alBrm  mth  great  probability.) 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  1 


A'RBALIST.  ^  Fr.  Arbaleste ;  Bar.  Lat. 
A'kbalisteb.  \Arcubalistus,  from  Arcus,  a 
A'rcubalist.  (bow,  a.XiA  Balista,  from  /8aA- 
A'rcubalistek.  )  A.61C,  to  cast,  to  shoot. 
One  who  casts  or  shoots  from  a  bow ;  a  bow- 
man, an  archer. 

So  gret  peer  of  thulUe  lond  Sr  of  France  he  nome 
Myd  hym  in  to  Engelond,  of  knygtes  &  of  squyers, 
Sp'erraen  auote  &  bowmen,  &  al  so  arblastes. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  378. 


Sper  men  and  archers,  and  also  arb 

Men  seine  ouer  the  wall  stond 
Great  engins,  who  were  nerehond 
And  in  the  kernels  here  and  there 
Of  arblasters  great  plenty  wen 
Chau 


Id.  lb.  p.  372.  No 


The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Within  XX.  dayes  after,  he  wan  the  sayd  casteU,  to 
y  great  losse  of  men  on  both  partycs,  and  toke  prj'soners 
there  wiin.  XXXVI.  knyghtis,  besyde  the  other  noumbre 
of  yomen  and  arblasterys. — Fabyan.  John.  an.  1204. 

An  arbalister,  (or  arcliibalist)  standing  vpon  the  wall, 
&  seeing  his  time,  charged  hia  Steele  bow  with  a  square 
Erro.v  or  quarrell,  making  first  his  prayer  to  God,  That  he 
would  direct  that  shot,  and  deliuer  the  innocency  of  the 
beaeiged  from  oppression. — Speed.  Richard  I.  An.  1199. 

As  for  all  the  demilances  or  yeomen  (if  I  shall  so  call 
them)  and  the  arcubalislers  which  had  slaine  manie  of  his 
men  during  the  siege  (as  Matthew  Paris  saith)  the  king 
caused  them  to  be  hanged,  to  put  other  in  feare  that  should 
so  obstinatlie  resist  him. — Holinshed.  John,  an.  1215. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Richard  was  killed  by  the 

French  from  the  shot  of  an  arcubalist,  a  machine  which  he 

often  -/.-orked  skilfiUly  with  his  ovtu  hand 

Wharli 


A'RBITER,  v. 
A'hriter. 

A'llUITRAIiLE. 

A'rditrary. 

A'rbitrarilt. 

A'reithariness. 

Arbitra'rious. 

Arbitra'riouslt. 

A'rbitrate. 

Arbitra'tion. 

Arbitra'tor. 

Arei'treme.nt. 

A'reitress. 


Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
Fr.  Arbitre,  Arbitrer ;  It. 
Arbitro,  Arbitrare ;  Sp. 
Arbitro,  Arbitrar ;  Lat. 
Arbiter;  which  Vossius  and 
Junius  think  is  from  ar  for 
ad,  and  the  ancient  bito  for 
fo,  to  go  :  —  The  proper 
meaning  of  arbiter,  being 
one  who  goes,  to  inspect, 
to  examine. 

One  who  examines,  tries, 
determines,decides,  judges ; 
an   examiner,  a  judge ;    a 
decider,   a  determiner, — usually  applied   to   one 
chosen  by  the  litigant  parties. 

Arbitr'ar-y,  ihj,  iness,  ious,  iousli/,  are  used  when 
the  judgment  wholly  depends  upon  the  uncon- 
trolled will  of  the  arbiter. 

And  tills  thyngs  onley  sufliseth  ynough,  to  destroyen  the 
Ircedome  of  our  arbitree,  that  is  to  saine,  of  our  free-will. 
Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  T. 

Certes,    quod   Prudence,    it   is  an  hard  thing  and  right 
perilous,  that  a  man  putte  him  al! 
and  jugement,  and  in  the  might  ■ 

Euery  man  hath  free  arbilrement  to  choose  good  or  yuel 
to  perform.— W.  Test,  of  Lnue,  b.  iii. 

The  noble  lorde  Humphrey  erle  of  Stafforde,  the  worsliip- 
fuU  persones,  Maister  WiUiam  Alnewike  keper  of  the  kyngea 
priuy  seale,  and  Raufe  lorde  Crumwel,  promysyng  and  be- 
hightyng,  by  the  faith  of  hys  body,  and  worde  ot  his  prince- 
hode  and  kynges  Sonne,  to  do,  kepe,  obseme  and  fulfill,  for 
hym  and  hys  behalle,  all  that  shal  be  declared,  ordeined  and 
arbilred,  by  the  forjaide  Aichebiihop,  Dukes,  bishoppes. 

Hail.  Hen.  FI.  an.  4, 


ARB 

[Christe]  refused  to  be  so  much  as  a  judge  or  an  arbi- 
troure,  in  a  temporall  matter  concerning  the  diuidynge  of  a 
pryuate  enherytaunce  betwene  two  brethren,  saynge  to  the 
tone,  who  hath  appoynted  me  iudge  or  dyuyder  betwene 
you  ! — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1300. 

In  the  name  of  God,  we  Henry  Archebiahopp  of  Cauntor- 
bury,  &c.  S:c.  arbitratoures  in  all  manner  of  causes,  &c. 
betwene  the  high  and  worthy  prince  Hofrey  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, on  the  one  pattie,  and  the  worshipfuU  father  in  God, 
Henry  byshope  of  wynchester  and  Chauncellour  of  Englande, 
on  the  other  partie,  by  either  of  theim  for  the  peasynge  of 
the  saied  quarelles  and  debates,  taken  and  chosen,  &-c. 

Hall.  Henry  FI.  an.  4, 

And  sirs,  repute  it  not  small,  that  I  committe  to  your 
charge  &  arbilrement  that  thing  which  Princes  ought  most 
to  regarde.  that  is,  to  see  to  whom  they  commit  the  nourish- 
ing of  their  children. —  The  Golden  £oke,  c.  8. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  Starr 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 
'Twixt  day  and  night. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Might  the  child  be  made  arbiter  of  his  own  chastisement, 
do  we  think  he  would  award  himself  so  much  as  one  lash  ? 
£p.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

Other  offerings  and  oblations  were  bestowed  upon  God 
and  his  church,  by  the  people,  either  in  such  arbitrable -pio- 
portion  as  their  own  devotion  moveth  them,  or  as  the  Uws 
or  customs  of  particular  places  do  require  them. 

Spelman.   Works.  Of  the  Rights  of  the  Church. 

But  in  all  this,  we  will  see  what  it  is,  that  was  stood 
upon :  an  arbitrable  preceedencie  of  these  churches,  in  a 
prioritie  of  order. — Bp.  Hall.  Old  Religion,  c.  17. 

For  what  peace  will  be  giv'n 

To  us  enslav'd,  but  custody  severe. 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 


Inflicted  ! 


Milto 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  \ 


Yet  so  tender  I  see  some  men  are  of  their  being  subject 
to  arbitrary  government,  (that  is,  the  law  of  another's  will, 
to  which  themselves  give  no  consent, )  that  they  care  not  with 
how  much  dishonour  and  absurdity  they  make  their  king 
the  onely  man  that  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  others. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

There  1 


Now  I  appeal  to  any  free  judge,  how  likely  these  liquid 
particles  are  to  approve  themselves  of  that  nature  and  power 
as  to  be  able,  by  erecting  and  knitting  themselves  so  as 
with  one  joynt  contention  of  strength  to  cause  an  arbi- 
irarious  ablegation  of  the  spirits  into  this  or  that  deter- 
minate part  of  the  body. 

//.  More.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.  11.  p.  35. 

Anatomists  tell  us,  that  though  the  brain  be  the  instru- 
ment of  sense,  yet  it  has  no  sense  at  all  of  itself ;  how  then 
can  that  that  has  no  sense  direct  thus  spontaneously  and 
arbiirariously  the  animal  spirits  into  any  part  of  the  body  f 
Id.  lb.  p.  33. 

Tis  not  the  trial!  of  a  woman's  warre, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  vs  twaine. 

Shakespeare.  Richard  II.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

[He  was]  overcome  with  the  earnest  prayers  of  Masanissa, 

who  besought  and  importuned  him  to  refeiTe  the  matter 

over  to  Scipio,  for  to  arbitrate  and  decide  unto  whether  of 

the  two  kings  Sophonisba  should  be  awarded. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  748. 

But  now,  the  arbitrat/ir  of  despaires. 

Just  Death,  kinde  lunpire  of  mens  miseries. 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismisse  me  hence. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  FI   Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Prepare  thy  battel  early  in  the  morning. 

And  put  thy  fortune  to  th'  arbilrement 

Of  bloody  stroakes,  and  mortal]  staring  warre. 

Id.  Richard  III.  Act  v.  8c.  3. 
I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoyce. 
And  all  the  blest :  stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fall 
Free  in  thine  own  arbilrement  it  lies. 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require  ; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.riii. 

The  purest  dialect  of  the  Castilian  tongue  is  held  to  be  in 
the  town  of  Toledo,  which  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain  hath 
this  privilege,  to  be  arbilress  in  the  decision  of  any  contro- 
versy that  may  arise  touching  the  interpretation  of  any 
Castilian  vori.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  49. 

What  shall  we  think  !    Can  people  give  away. 
Both  for  themselves  and  sons,  their  native  sway. 
Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unbounded  arbitrary  lord  : 
And  laws  are  vain,  by  which  we  right  enjoy. 
If  kings  unquestion'd  can  those  laws  destroy. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S;  AchiiopUel. 

Virgil  gives  us  an  example  of  this,  in  the  person  of 
Mczentius.  He  govcrn'd  arbitrarily,  he  was  expeli'd,  and 
came  to  the  deeerv'd  end  of  all  tyrants. 

Id.   Ded.  to  the  JEnos 
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ARB 


■When  it  is  said  again  and  ajain,  thai  faith  is  imjinled  h 

riphteousuess,  it  is  plain  enough,  that  no  other  thing  in  man 

was  required  thereto     to  say,  that  he  is  thereby  sanctified, 

or  hath  gracious  habits  infused,  is  uncouth  and  arhifrariovs. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5, 

Of}J.  3.  Is  it  not  in  holy  Scripture  sometimes  asserted, 
that  God  doth  act  arbitrnriousli/  and  absolutely  ;  dis- 
pensing his  bounty  and  mercy  without  regard  to  any  quality 
of  men,  or  deed  committed  by  them,  either  in  whole,  or  in 
proportion.— /d.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 

The  other  instance  of  a  man's  pursuing  his  vice  secretly, 
is  when,  though  it  passes  from  desire  to  practice,  yet  it  is 
acted  with  such  circumstances  of  external  concealment,  that 
it  is  out  of  the  notice  and  arbitration  of  all  observers. 

Souili,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  I. 

I  offer  you  the  combat :  you  refuse  it ;  all  this  is  done  in 
tlle  forma  of  honour.  It  follows  that  I  am  to  affront,  cudgel 
you,  or  kick  you,  at  my  own  arbilrcmcnl. 

Dryden.  Amfhilri/on,  Act  v. 

It  is  a  sign  from  Jove. 

Now  follows  war  with  all  its  woes  again, 
Or  peace  between  us,  by  his  flx'd  award. 
For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  both  to  man. — Cowper.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

Do  not  mistake,  and  imagine  that,  while  I  am  on.y  ex- 
posing a  prejudice,  I  am  speaking  in  favour  of  arbitrary 
power ;  which  from  my  soul  I  abhor,  and  look  upon  as  a 
gross  and  criminal  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind.—CAw/er/ieW,  Let.  176. 

Kesolving  all  events,  -with  their  effects 

And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 

And  arbitration  \rise  of  the  Supreme. — Cowper.  Taskf\i.  ii. 

Kerce  the  dispute,  whate'er  the  theme,  while  she, 
Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate, 
Perch'd  on  a  sign-post,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales.— /d.  lb.  b.  iv. 


generally  consult  them  in  all  doubful  points ;  and  it  happens 
well  if  the  matter  in  question  is  not  almost  settled  before 
the  arbitrator  is  called  into  the  debate.— 5/er/je  Ser.  I'J. 

A'RBORATOR.    ^         Fr.  Arborateur ;    Lat, 
I  Arborato. 


Arbo'reous. 

Aruore'scent. 

A'rboret. 

A'rdorist. 

A'reorous. 


from  Arbor,  a 
I  tree. 

[  One  who  plants,  who 
I  cultivates  the  growth  of 
)  trees :  who  prunes  them. 


No  dain 


■  fiowri 


•  herbe  that  growes  on  ground, 
No  arboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest, 
And  smellinf!  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  faire,  aud  her  sweet  smells  throwe  all  around. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Neerer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  travers'd 

Of  statliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palme, 

Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen 

Among  thick-wov'n  arboreta  and  flowrs 

Imborder'd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

In  the  time  of  this  work  would  our  ingenious  arhoralor 
frequently  incorporate,  mingle  and  unite  the  arms  and 
branches  of  some  young  and  flexible  trees,  which  gi-ow  in 
consort,  and  near  to  one  another.— jBi'e/^n.  Sylva,  c.  28. 

Yet  do  I  not  know  (let  me  speak  it  with  patience  of  our 
cunning  arborists)  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  human 
aJairs  so  necessary,  and  so  little  regarded.— W.  lb.  c.  28. 


So  all  was  clcar'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first  from  under  shadie  arbomm-  roof. 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring. 

Lowly  they  bow-d  adoring.— ,Vi//<,n.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
They  surely  speak  probably  who  make  it  an  arlioreous  ex- 
,„,  .V  - -uper-plant,  bred  of  a  viscous  and  super- 

iirailate. 


!  sap,  which  the  tree  itself  c 


They  run 

To  grots,  and  caves,  and  the  cool 
Of  woven  arborets,  and  oft  the  ril 
Still  streaming  fresh  revisit.— Philips.  Cyder,  b.  i. 


Vtilyar 

umbrage  seek 


A'RBOUR,  n.    \       Commonly   derived    from 
A'rboi'r,  y.  j    Arbor,  a  tree.      Dr.  T.    H. 

(in  Skinner)  thinks  it  is  Air-bower.  And  Skinner 
himself  (since  Chaucer  and  others  write  it  Herber, ) 
that  it  is  from  the  A.  S.  Herberga,  Mansio, 
from  Ilerebeortjan,  HercbyrUjan,  to  harbour.  See 
Harbour  und  Herber. 

Arbour,  is  usually  a)5plied  to  a  place  of  retire- 
ment in  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds  formed  of 
trees  for  shade  or  shelter.  Compare  the  quota- 
tions from  Chaucer  and  Dryden. 


ARC 

And  so  I  followed  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber  well  ywrought 

That  benched  was  and  with  turfes  new 

Freshly  turned  whereof  the  greene  gras 

So  small,  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hew 

That  most  like  vnto  green  wel  wot  I  it  was 

The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  compas 

And  closed  in  all  the  green  herbere 

With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  4*  tht  Leofe 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arhonr  stood, 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood : — 
'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen, 
The  thick  young  gi-ass  arose  in  fresher  green  : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  cou'd  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay; 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day, 
For  sycamours  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head.— i)ry(fen. 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  177. 

This  lady  walked  out-right,  till  he  might  see  her  enter 
into  a  fine  close  arbor:  it  was  of  trees,  whose  branches  so 
lovingly  interbraced  one  the  other,  that  it  could  resist  the 
strongest  violence  of  eye-sight. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

So  to  the  silvan  lodge 

They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smil'd 
With  flourets  deck't  and  fragrant  smells. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Others  within  their  arbours  swelling  sat, 
(For  all  the  room  about  was  arbourerl) 
With  laughing  Bacchus,  that  was  grown  so  fat, 
That  stand  he  could  not,  but  was  carried. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 


And  creeping  i 
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ARC.  "J       Ft.  Arc,  Arcade ;  It.  Arco ;  Bp. 

A'rcual.       [  Arco :  Lat.  ^rcws,  a  bow,  or  arch. 
A'rcuate.    (  See  Arch. 
Arca 

Our  hoste  saw  wel,  that  the  brighte  Sonne 

The  art!  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 

The  fourthe  part,  and  half  an  houre  and  more, 

Chaucer.  Prol.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4422. 

There  is  one  difference  above  all  others  between  visibles 
and  audihles,  that  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  that  where- 
upon many  smaller  differences  do  depend :  namely,  that 
visibles,  except  lights,  are  carried  in  right  lines,  and  audibles 
in  arcuate  lines.— Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  270. 

But  the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  incon- 
fusion  in  species  visible ;  is,  for  that  the  sight  worketh  in 
right  lines,  and  maketh  severall  cones ;  and  so  there  can  be 
no  coincidence  in  the  eie,  or  visuall  point:  but  sounds  that 
move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  lines,  must  needs  encounter, 
and  disturb  the  one  the  other.— /d.  lb.  §224. 

So  'tis  no  wonder  when  it  hath  descended 

It  falleth  back  to  th'  place  from  whence  it  flew, 

Sith  all  this  while  its  circular  course  hath  bended 

Toward  the  east,  and  in  proportion  due 

That  arcuall  Eastern  motion  did  pursue. 

More.  Song  of  tite  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  SS. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable  which  Casper  Bartholine  hath 
observed  in  the  gullet,  that  where  it  perforateth  the  midriff, 
the  carneous  fibres  of  that  muscular  part  are  inflected  and 
arcuate.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Yet  shall  (my  lord)  your  just,  your  noble  rules 

Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools  ; 

Who  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take. 

And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  m.akc ; 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state. 

Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden-gate; 

Shall  call  the  wind  thro'  long  arcades  to  roar. 

Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door ; 

Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  part. 

And  if  they  starve  they  starve  by  rules  of  art. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  4. 

See  distant  mountains,  leave  their  vallies  dry, 

And  o'er  the  proud  arcade  their  tribute  pour, 

To  leave  imperial  Rome.— Tliomson.  Liberty. 

ARCA'NE.  Perhaps  from  Arcere,  to  hold  in; 
to  keep  in.  Sec  Vossius.  Arcanum  est  res  se- 
crcta,  a  qua  omnes  nrceantur. 

Any  thing  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of 
another,  concealed,  secreted  ;  a  secret. 

So  were  all  those  personated  gods,  or  natures  of  things 
deified,  in  the  arcane  theology,  interpreted  agreeably  there- 
unto.—Ci/duwrWi.  Intelt.  System,  p.  512. 

As  to  the  second  chapter,  we  have  no  more  to  say,  but 
onely  this ;  that  here  we  took  the  liberty,  to  reveal  the 
arcane  mysteries  of  atheism,  and  to  discover  its  pretended 
grounds  of  reason,  that  we  could  find  any  where  suggested 
in  writings.— /i.  lb.  Pref  8. 
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ARC 

For  it  wa.s  a  doctrine  of  those  ancient  sages,  that  soul  was 
the  place  of  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  arcane  part  of  divine  wisdom,  according  to  the  jEgyp- 
tiMs.-Berkeley.  Lives,  §  2G9. 

ARCH,  f.    ^       Vr.  Archer;    It.  Arciere ;    Sp. 

Arch,  n.        I  Archero  ,-     Lat.  Arcus ;    a  bow; 

A'rched.        I  perhaps  from  Arcere,  to  hold  in, 

A'rcher.        (  as  the  ends  of  a  bow  are  held  in 

A'rcheress.  I  or   drawn   towards   each   other. 

A'rchery.    J   See  Arbalist  and  Arc. 

To  bow  or  curve  towards  a  circular  shape ;  to 
make  in  the  shape  of  a  bow  or  curve. 

Archer,  a  bowman  ;  one  that  uses,  that  shoots 
with  a  bow. 

And  ycholle  our  ost  eche,  and  our  bachelerye, 

"VVythoute  archers  &  vot  men,  wyth  tuo  thousend  hors  y 

wrye.  Jt.  Gloucester,  p.  199. 

His  penance  was  forgeten,  he  asked  for  his  archerc, 
Walter  Tire'le  was  haten,  maister  of  that  mister. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  9i, 
Then  I  munte  me  forth,  the  mynstre  to  knowen, 
And  awaytede  a  woon,  wonderly  wel!  ybild. 
With  arclies  on  everich  half 

Pierce.  The  Ploughman's  Crede. 

Therto  he  was  a  good  archerp. 

Of  wrastling  was  ther  non  his  pere. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  v.  13,369. 

At  the  last  they  came  to  Poyssey  and  found  the  bridge  ■ 
broken,  but  the  arclies  aad  joystes  lay  in  the  ryuer. 

Grafton.  Edw.  III.  an.  20. 

'Tis  the  last  kev-stone 

That  makes  the  nrcA.    The  rest  that  there  were  put 

Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut. 

Then  stands  it  a  triumphall  marke  !  then,  men 

Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why,  and  when, 

It  was  erected  ;  and  still,  walking  under. 

Meet  some  new  matter  to  looke  up  and  wonder  ! 

B.  Joneon.  To  Sir  E.  SackviUe. 

Thy  sea-marge  stirrile,  and  rockey-hard, 

\\Tiere  those  tbyselfe  do'st  ajTe,  the  Queene  o'th  skie, 

Wliose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  BC.  1. 

Over  thir  lirads  a  chrystal  firmament, 

Whereon  a  saphir  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showrie  arch. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  \"l. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath'd 

Their  downie  brest ;  the  swan  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rowes 

Her  state  with  oarie  feet.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

He  commanded  the  Flamines  to  ride  in  an  arched  or  em- 
bowed  close  chariot,  drawn  with  two  horses. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  15 

Thus  my  oattell  shal  be  ordred  ; 

My  foreward  shall  be  drawTie  in  length, 

Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 

Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  mid'st. 

Sliakespeare.  Ricli.  HI.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

But  amongst  all  the  English  artUlarie,  archery  chalengeth 
the  preheminencie  as  peculiar  to  our  nation.— CumdcK.  Rem 

The  swiftest  and  the  keenest  shaft  that  is 

In  all  my  quiver, 

I  do  select :  to  thee  I  recommend  it, 

O  Archeress  Eternal  '.—Fanshawe.  Past.  Fido.  p.  124. 

Ambitious  fool,  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 

O're  hollow  arches,  of  resounding  brass; 

To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JSncid,  b.  vi 

This  done,  ^neas  orders,  for  the  close. 

The  strife  of  archers,  with  contending  bows. 

The  rival  archers  in  a  line  advance  ; 

Their  turn  of  shooting  to  receive  from  chance. — Id.  lb.  b.v. 
Where  truths 

By  truths  enlighten'd,  and  sustain'd,  afford 

An  arch-like  strong  foundation,  to  support 

Th'  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 

Conviction.  Young,  Night  7. 

Here  is  a  new  political  arch  almost  built,  but  of  materials 
of  so  different  a  nature,  and  without  a  key-stone,  that  it 

les  not,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  either  strength  or  duration. 
Chesterfield,  Let.  389. 

He  [Mr.  Brindley].  changed  the  plan  ;  and  instead  of 
carrying  the  mole  in  a  direct  line  across  the  river,  formed  it 
'n  a  curve,  orcAini;  against  the  .stream;  so  that  it  resists 
he  current,  as  a  bridge  does  the  incumbent  weight. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  tlie  Lakes. 
But,  conceal'd,  the  while. 

Behind  a  stately  pillar  of  the  tomb 

Of  ancient  llus,  Paris  arclid  his  bow 

Against  Tydides.— Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xl. 

She,  therefore  glorious  archeress  of  heav'n, 

A  savage  boar  bright  tusk'd  in  anger  sent. 

Which  hunting  CEneus'  fields  much  havoc  made. 


ARC 

ARCH,  itdj.  '\      Arch,   though   commonly   af- 

A'ncHLY.         >  fixed  to  the  succeeding  word,  is 

A'kchness.  J  an  adjective,  and  should  stand 
alone,  as  it  does  in  our  old  writers.     See  Hyphen. 

It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  substantive  in 
King  Lear : — 

"  My  worthy  arch  and  patron !" 

Arch,  from  Gr.  Apx"".  chief,  says  Skinner,  was 
introduced  into  the  German  dialects  about  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  arch  duke,  arch 
rogue,  &c.  and  signifies — 

Chief,  principal,  supereminent  in  any  respect. 

From  the  frequent  usage  of  the  word  to  denote 
eminence  in  roguish,  knavish,  waggish,  sly,  artful, 
cunning  tricks,  it  appears  to  have  acquired  its 
application,  alone,  to  denote — 

Roguish,  knavish,  waggish,  sly,  artful,  cunning. 

DogRet  thanked  me  for  my  visit  to  him  in  the  winter ; 
and,  after  his  comicli  manner,  spolie  his  request  mth  so 
arch  a  leer,  that  I  promised  the  Drole  I  would  speak  to  all 
inj-  acquaintance  to  be  at  his  flay.— Taller,  No.  193. 

John,  when  his  master's  knock  he  heard, 
Soon  in  the  dressing-room  appear'd, 
Archil/  he  look'd,  and  slily  leer'd. 

Somerville.  The  Night  Walker. 

"  Come,  tell  us  honestly,  Frank,"  said  the  'Squire,  with 
his  usual  archness,  "  suppose  the  church,  your  present  mis- 
tress, drest  in  lawn  sleeves,  on  one  hand,  and  Miss  Sopliia, 
with  no  lawn  about  her,  on  the  other,  which  would  you  be 
for  r— Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

A'RCHETYPE.  )      Fr.  Archetype ;  It.  Arche- 
Arche'tvpal.        ytipo;  hat.  Archetypum;  Gr. 
Apx^'Ti'Tros,  from  Apx'Ji  chief,  and  tuttoj,  form. 

As  Fr.  Archetype,  "  a  principal  type,  figure,  form ; 
the  chief  pattern,  mould,  model,  example,  or  sam- 
ple, whereby  a  thing  is  framed  ;  an  authentick  or 
original  draught."  (Cotgrave.)     See  Type. 

He,  that  is  well  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  the  second 
commandment,  how  can  he  but  abhorre  the  bodily  repre- 
sentations of  the  Blessed  Trinity  ;  and  spit  at  Aquinas,  for 
teaching  that  the  image  is  to  be  adored  with  the  same 
worship,  that  is  due  to  the  archetype. 

Bp.  Hall.  Peace-Maker,  s.23. 

There  were  other  objects  of  the  mind,  universal,  eternal, 
immutable,  which  they  called  intelligible  ideas,  all  originally 
conteined  in  one  archeh/pal  mind  or  understanding,  and 
from  thence  participated  by  inferiour  minds  and  souls. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  3S7. 

By  real  ideas,  I  mean  such  as  have  a  foundation  in  nature ; 

Buch  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  andr— ' -- 

of  things,  or  with  their  arclietypes  I 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii. 


The  second  hypostasis,  or  the  first  mind,  is  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  an  archetypal  world,  which  contains  intel- 
ligibly all  that  is  contained  sensibly  in  our  world. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  4.  s.  28. 


Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

A'RCHICAL.      Gr.  ApXiKos,  from  Apxv,  prin- 
cipium  et  fons.      See  Arch. 
Chief,  principal. 

So  that  Parmenides  did  also  agree  in  this  acknowledgment 
of  a  trinity  of  divine  or  archical  h>'postases. 

Cudwor'th.  Intell.  System,  p.  387. 

Mind  and  understanding,  counsel  and  wisdom,  did  not  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  universe,  they  are  no  archical  things, 
that  is,  they  have  not  the  nature  of  a  principle  in  them. 

Id.  lb.  p.  73. 


A'RCHITECT. 

A'rchitectiye. 

Architecto'nick. 

Architecto'nical. 

A'rchitector. 

A'rchitectress. 

A'rchitecture. 

Archite'ctural. 


Fr.  Architecte;  It.  At- 
chitetto  ;  Sp.  Architecfo ; 
Lat.  Architectus ;  Gr.  Ap- 
XfreKToii/,  from  Apxij,  chief, 
and  TeKToiv,  from  reuxf"', 
to  work.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Evelyn. 

A  chief  workman,  build- 


er;  one  skilled  in  workmanship,  in  building 
planning  or  designing  work,  buildings. 

This  to  attain,  whether  heav'n  move  or  earth, 
Imports  not,  if  thou  reck'n  right,  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 


ARD 

In  him  I  rest,  on  him  my  thoughts  depend, 

My  lord,  my  teacher,  and  my  guide  is  he. 
This  noble  worke  he  striues  to  bring  to  end, 

He  is  the  architect,  the  workmen  we. 

Fairefax.  Tasso,  b.  xiv. 

Then  he  said  that  Homer  was  wonderfull  in  all  his  things, 
but  that  amongst  others,  he  was  an  excellent  archileclor. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  570. 

God  they  helde  to  be  the  minde,  and  Chaos  the  matter  ; 
the  minde  called  by  Plato  the  world's  archilecfresse. 

Sa7idys.  Ovid,  p.  9. 

What  it  is,  is  in  conjecture. 

Seeking  much,  but  nothing  finding  ; 
Like  to  fancy's  architecture. 

With  illusions  reason  blinding. 

Nicholas  Breton.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

We  are  by  an  architect  to  understand,  a  person  skilful  in 
the  art  of  building :  the  word  is  apx>T£KTa;v,  a  compound  in 
the  original,  and  signifies  Fabriim  prafectus. 

Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

And  now  from  this  short  and  transient  view  of  the  archi- 
tectonick  faculty  of  animals,  especially  the  irrationals,  we 
may  easily  perceive  some  superiour  and  wise  being  was 
certainly  concerned  in  the  creation  or  original.  For  how  is 
it  possible  that  an  irrational  creature  should,  with  ordinary 
and  coarse,  or  indeed  any  materials,  be  ever  able  to  perform 
such  works  as  exceed  even  the  imitation  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture ?  How  could  the  bodies  of  many  of  them  be  furnished 
with  architective  materials? 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.iv.  c.  13. 

How  much  will  this  architectonic  wisdom  (if  I  may  call  it), 
exerted  in  framing  and  regulating  an  innumerable  company 
of  ditfering  creatures,  be  recommended  ;  if  the  other  worlds 
or  vortexes,  and  the  invisihle  part  of  ours,  be  peopled  with 
intelligent,  though  not  visible  inhabitants. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  147. 

We  have  already  proved,  that  mind  and  vnderstanding  is 
not  the  phantastick  image  of  sensibles  or  bodies  ;  and  that 
it  is  in  its  own  nature  not  ectypal,  but  archetj-pal,  and 
architectonical  of  StXX.—Cudworth.  Intell.  System,  p.  853. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Fleury,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  reason,  as 
himself  ingenuously  owns,  first  built  his  house,  and  then 
studied  architecture. — Bryden.  Pref.  to  Virgil's  Pastorals. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence  shall 
preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deser^'es  the  like  applause 
with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its  strength. 
Johnson.  Pref.  to  Shakespeare. 

From  the  fullest  information  we  could,  after  the  strictest 
enquiry,  obtain,  we  were  assured,  that  no  fragment  of  sculp- 
ture or  architectural  ornaments  was  to  be  found  there. 

Stuart.  Antiquities  cj  Athens. 

A'RCHITRAVE.  )      Fr.  Architrave-   [t.  Ar- 

A'rchitraved.  )  chitrave ;  Sp.  Arcliitrave. 
See  the  quotations. 

The  principal  beam ;  or  the  beam  that  serves 
the  purpose  of  an  arch. 

The  Greeks  named  that  Epistilium,  which  we  from 
mungril  compound  of  two  languages  {apx'rtrabs,  or  rather 
from  arcus  and  trabs,)  called  architrave. 

Evelyn.  On  Architecture 

lATiich  were  certain  arched  or  plainly  architrav'd  building 
in  form  of  cloysters  and  galleries,  commonly  standing  on 
from  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  now  and  then  alone,  am 
within  also.— W.  lb. 

A'RCHIVE S.  Fr.  Archives;  It.  Archivio ;  Sp 
Archive  ;  Gr.  Apxeiov.  Where  the  public  papers 
or  records  are  deposited;  frequently  so  used  by 
Josephus. 

They  carried  the  fire  to  the  archives,  wishing  to  destroy 
the  documents  of  creditors,  &'c. 

Josephus.  Jewish  War,  b.  ii.  < 

And  therefore  these  curious  medlers  in  collecting 
gathering  together  on  all  sides  the  errours,  defaults, 
solcecismes  (as  I  may  so  say),  not  of  verses  or  poems,  but  of 
other  men's  lives,  make  of  their  memory  a  most  unpleasant 
archive  or  register,  and  uncivill  record  which  they 
carry  about  them. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  116. 

A'RCTICK.     See  Antarctick. 

A'RCUATE.     See  Arc. 

A'RCUBALIST.     See  Arbalist. 


A'RDENT.  ^  Fr.  Ardmt ,-  It.  Ardetite  ,- 
A'rdency.  I  Sp.  Ardiente ,-  Lat.  Ardens, 
A'rdentlt.  I  pres.  part,  of  Ardere,  to  parch, 
A'rdoue.       J  to  burn. 

Burning,  heating ;  hot,  fiery ;  having  the  vio- 
lence of  fire ;  and  therefore  violent,  vehement, 
passionate,  eager,  fierce. 

Ardour  is  applied,  by  Milton,  to  the  sentient 
being 


ARD 

For  if  he  bee  ardaunt  in  auarice,  and  that  he  be  3  rane- 
nour  by  violence  of  foraine  richesse,  thou  shait  saine  that 
he  is  like  a  wolfe.— CAauccr.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

Ever  the  greter  merite  shall  he  have  that  most  restreineth 
the  wicked  enchaufing  or  ardure  of  this  sinne. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 
He  [Henry  the  Seuenth]  was  the  more  ardently  thervnto 
encouraged,  because  he  perceaued  Maximilian  himselfe  so 
earnestly  set  and  bent  toward  that  enterprise. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VII.  an.  7 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd 
DeUghted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

The  ardency  in  Christ  was  sincere  ardency,  accompanied 
with  acts  of  love  and  trust  of  the  same  temper ;  and  the 
heightning  it  was  an  addition  of  degrees  to  that  act  of 
ardency,  and  so  of  prayer,  and  proportionably  of  love  and 
trust  in  God,  above  either  what  there  was,  or  what  there 
was  occasion  for  at  other  times. 

Hammond.  Degrees  of  Ardency  in  Christ's  Prayer. 

By  how  much  heat  any  one  receives  externally  from  the 
ardency  of  the  sun,  his  internal  heat  is  proportionably 
abated.— Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  27. 

Mov'd  on 

In  silence  thir  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 

Of  instrumental  harmonic  that  brealh'd 

Heroic  ardor  to  advent'rous  deeds 

Under  their  god-like  leaders,  in  the  cause 

Of  God  and  his  Messiah.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vL 

Nor  dclaid  the  winged  saint, 

After  his  charge  receiv'd  ;  but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardors,  where  he  stood 
Vail'd  -with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up  springing  light. 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  heav'n.— /d.  lb.  b.  v. 
False  is  that  which  is  commonly  reported  of  Democritus 
the  philosopher:    namely,  that  willingly  he  dimmed  and 
quenched  (as  it  were)  his  own  sight,  by  fixing  his  eyes  fast 
upon  a  fiery  and  ardi;7j(  mirror.— ii^oWond.  Plutarch,  p.  117. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face, 
High  on  a  coal-blac'v  steed  pursu'd  the  chace ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fill'd. 
And  in  his  hands  a  naked  sword  he  held. 

Dryden.  Theodore  8f  Honoria, 

And  therefore  it  is  very  possible  to  be  too  devout,  not  be- 
cause any  expression  of  seraphic  love  can  be  made  with  too 
much  ardency,  whilst  it  is  considered  abstractedly  m  itself, 
and  irrelatively  to  the  rest  t  but  because  that  there  bemg 
several  duties  of  love,  which  require  an  ardency  of  it,  it  is 
injurious  to  exercise  all  that  in  one  alone,  or  a  few,  that 
belongs  equally  to  the  neglected  others. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  l.  p.  254. 

For  men  ardently  aspiring  to  a  spiritual  happiness,  that 
here  he  cannot  enjoy,  much  less  hereafter,  if  the  soul  pensh, 
is  under  a  remediless  infelicity.  ,  ,    „     , 

Bates.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  C.IO 

Meantime  by  Jove's  impulse,  Mezentius  arm'd, 
Succeeding  Turnus  with  his  ardor  warm'd 
His  fainting  friends,  reproach'd  their  shameful  flight, 
RepeU'd  the  victors,  and  renew'd  the  fight. 

^  Dryden.  JEneis,  b.  X. 

For  the  hero  next 

He  forg'd,  more  ardent  than  the  blaze  of  fire, 
A  corslet.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  good  family  but  of  an  ardent^ 
melancholic  temper,  who  had  served  under  the  Duke  (of 
Buckingham),  in  the  station  of  lieutenant. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  an.  I(i23. 

All  martial  fire  herself,  in  every  breast 
She  kindled  ardours  infinite,  and  strength 
For  ceaseless  fight  infus'd  unto  them  all.  .... 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  li. 

A'RDUOUS.  It.  Arauo;  Sp.  Arduo ;  Lat. 
Arduus,  which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  Ardere  s 
because,  like  flame  and  things  hurnirtg  (qua 
ardent)  it  directs  its  course  to  things  aloft.  The 
word  appears  quite  modern  in  English  usage. 

Lofty,  steep  ;  difficult  to  ascend  or  climb  ;  dif- 
ficult. 

Hear  how  learn'd  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites, 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flight"  " 
High  on  Parnassus' 
And  pointed  out  tho 


she  show'd, 
s  paths  they  trod. 
Pope.  Essay.  On  Criticiim. 


But  lisht  nowe  downe,  my  ladye  faire. 

Light  downe,  and  hold  my  steed. 
While  I  and  this  discourteous  knighte 

Doetryethis_^.rd«»«»deedj.^^_  P.rcy.  Segues,  y.U 


Prior  w; 
dexterity, 
degree  ara 


after  much  experience  ( 


•  his  knowledge  and 


1  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  i 


ARE 

Fastidious  or  e.se  ViMess.  or  perhaps 

Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 

They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 

His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 

There  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 

Cott-per.  Task,  b.  ii. 
ARE.  )  An  attempt  must  be  made  to  ac- 
Art.  f  count  for  this  word,  commonly  called 
an  auxiliary  verb,  and  the  plural  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  the  primitive  meaning  is  front  or  fore  : — The 
front  part  of  the  body,  as  opposed  to  the  hind  or 
back.  In  Goth.  Air ,  A.  S.  jEr,  is  prius,  ante, 
before.  In  Gr.  tap,  jjp,  is  the  fore  or  early  part  of 
the  vear  or  dav,  the  spring,  the  morning.  We 
then"  find  that  the  A.  S.  Ar,  Are,  D.  Eere,  is  used 
to  denote  ho/iour ;  and  the  V.  in  A.  S.  Ar-ian  ,- 
D.  Eer-en  ,-  Ger.  Er-eti ,-  Sw.  Air-a,  to  honour  ; 
i.  e.  to  put  or  place  forward,  before  others,  to 
advance,  to  prefer.  In  Sw.  Ara,  is  a  messenger, 
an  errand,  or  arrand-bearer,  one  sent  forth  or 
forward ;  and  the  Ger.  Er-en  is  also  to  bear  or 
carry  an  errand.  Hence  there  seems  no  \iolence 
in  the  inference  that — • 

Are  is — To  stand  forward,  to  stand  forth,  to  put 
or  place  forward  or  forth; — to  exist,  {ex-sistere, 
ex-stare. ) 

Art,  A.  S.  Earl,  is  Ared,  Ar'd,  Art,  now  re- 
stricted to  the  second  person  singular.  The  regu- 
lar plural  of  Are  is  Ar-en  :  it  has  been  long  used 
without  the  termination.  Wiclif  commonly  uses 
ben.  i.  0.  be-en  in  all  the  persons  plural. 

His  sonnes  er  at  thi  wille,  and  alle  that  with  them  be. 

R.Brunne,  p.  CO. 


Thise  Inglis  (said  R.)  in  my  kepyng  thei  are.— Id.  p.  192. 

Tho  ilk  fine  sorowes  he  calles  fiue  woundes 
That  are  not  yit  haled  [healed.]— /rf.  p.  ?. 
Fiue  sorowes  that  jnt  not  ended  are.— Id.  lb. 

And  take  the  my  dogter  ;  for  mon  thou  art  y  w5-s, 
To  Wynne  git  a  kyndom,  wel  beter  than  niyn  vs. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 
As  muche  as  thou  hast,  as  muche  thou  art  worth  y  -n-ys. 
Id.  p.  30. 
Heggers  atd  harons  at  debat  aren  often. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  93. 
Eygt  60  flatterers  and  foles  aren  the  fendes  procuratorcs. 
/(/.  p.  114. 
Ethf  thou  ert  broke  so  may  be.  in  body  otli'  in  membre. 

Id.  p.  "C. 
Jesus  spak  to  hem  and  seide,  have  ye  trist,  /  am,  nyle  ye 
drede.     And  Petir  answerede  and  seide,  lord  if  thou  ar(  ; 
coinniaunde  me  to  come  to  thee  on  the  watres. 

Wiclif.  Mat.  c.  14. 
Heeres  hore  aren  shad  ouertimeliche  upon  my  head. 

Ctiaucer.  Boccius  de  Cons.  b.  i. 
Truly  [qd  I.]  I  say  that  ianglers  euermore  arns  speaking 
ratliL-r  of  euill  than  of  good.— /d.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

A'REA,  from  Lat.  Arere,  to  dry  (Vossius). 
An  area  is  a  place  where  corn,  when  reaped,  may 
be  thrashed  and  dried. 

Open  places  in  a  city  are,  (Varro,)  and  more 
generally  any  open,  though  bounden  space,  is,  so 
called. 

Tn  a  room  contriv'd  for  state,  the  height  of  the  roof  shou'd 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  area.—Dryden.  Deit.  to  Span.  Fryar. 

Let  us  conceive  a  floor  or  area  of  goodly  length,  (for 
example,  at  least  of  120  font)  with  the  breadth  somewhat 
more  than  the  half  of  the  longitude. 

Wotton.    Reliquia,  p.  45. 

There  is  something  very  noble  in  it,  tho'  the  high  wall 
and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  the  area  is  quite  tilled  up  to  the  lower  seat,  which  was 
formerly  deep  enmigh  to  let  the  spectators  see  in  safety  the 
combats  of  the  wild  beasts  and  gladiators. 

Addison.  Italy.  Verona. 

How  noble  must  be  the  appearance,  when  an  area  of 
many  leagues  in  circumference  is  formed  into  one  vast  i 
mirror,  and  this  mirror  surrounded  by  a  combination  of  i 
great  and  beautiful  objects  '.—Gilpin.  Tour  to  tlie  Laliei. 

ARE'AD.      A.  S.  Araed-an,   to  conjecture,   to 
divine,  to  guess,  to  reed ;  a  word,  adds  Somner,  i 
which  to  this  day  we  use  for  explaining  of  riddles. 
See  Read. 


ARE 

To  conjecture,  to  guess,  to  declare,  to  explain, 
to  counsel. 

And  thei  blindfelden  him  :  and  smyten  his  face,  and 
axiden  him  :  and  seiden,  areed  thou  Crist  to  us,  who  is  he 
that  smoot  Iheet— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  22. 

And  wha  they  had  blyndfolded  him,  they  stroke  h>-m  on 
the  face,  and  asked  hym,  saying :  arede,  who  is  it  that  smote 
the  l—Bi/ile,  1539.  III. 

Neuer  yet 

I  trowe  no  mm  had  the  wit 
To  con  well  my  sweuen  rede 
Ne  nat  scarsly  Macrobeus— 

rede  my  dremes  euen 


Lo  thi! 


;  my  s 


Ctiaucer.  Dreaine. 


This  kyng  out  of  his  sweuen  abraide, 

And  he  vpon  the  morowe  it  saide 

Unto  the  clerkes,  wliich  he  had 

But  none  of  them  the  soo'.h  arad.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

This  sweuen  can  I  well  arede, 

Quod  the  other  sarasine  anone, 

The  barly  c?ke  is  Gedeon.— Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

While  they  were  on  a  time  for  their  sport  purposing 
riddles  aniog  the,  she  beganne  to  put  forth  one  of  hers  to, 
and  said,  arede  my  riddle,  what  is  that,  I  knew  one  that 
shot  It  an  hsrt  and  killed  an  haddoke. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  552. 

But  stay,  my  muse,  in  height  of  all  this  speed  ; 
Somewhat  plucks  back  to  quench  this  sacred  heat, 
And  many  perils  doth  to  us  oreed. 
In  that  whereof  we  seriously  entreat. 

Drayton.   Moses,  h.u. 
Who  ever  saw  a  colt  wanton  and  wilde, 
Yok'd  with  a  slow-foote  oxe  on  fallow  lield, 
Can  right  areed  how  handsomly  besets 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactilets. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  6. 

He  who  shall  endeavour  the  amendment  of  any  old 
neglected  grievance  in  church  or  state,  or  in  the  daily 
course  of  life,  if  he  be  gifted  with  abilities  of  mind  that  may 
raise  him  to  so  high  an  undertaking,  I  grant  he  hath 
already  much  wherof  not  to  repent  him,  yet  let  me  arreed 
him,  not  to  be  the  foreman  of  any  misjudg'd  opinion,  unless 
his  resolutions  be  firmly  seated  in  a  square  and  constant 
mind,  not  conscious  to  itself  of  any  deserved  blame,  and 
regardless  of  ungrounded  suspicions. 

Milton.  Of  Divorce.  To  the  Parlament. 

ARE'CHE.  )      A.  S.  Areccan,  to  get,  to  ob- 
Ara'ught.     /  tain,    to   attain   or  achieve ;    to 
reach,  to  take  (Somner.)     See  Reach. 

For  yet  perchance  I  male  purchace 
With  some  good  word  the  kynges  grace, 
Your  life  and  eke  your  good  to  saue. 
For  ofte  shall  a  woman  haue 
Thyng,  whiche  a  man  male  not  arechc. 

Guwer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
And  if  it  might  so  betide 
That  he  vpon  the  blynde  side 
Parcas  the  swete  tonne  arauglit, 
Than  shalte  thou  haue  a  lustie  draught. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Otuel,  for  wrath,  anon 

Areight  him  on  the  cheek-bone  ; 

All  tho  fell  off  that  was  there. 

And  made  his  teeth  all  bare.  —Sir  Otuel.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

A'REI'^Y.        >      Lat.  Arefacere,  to  make  dry, 
Arefa'ction.  (  from  arere,  to  dry,  a.nd facere,  to 
make. 

To  dry,  or  cause  to  be  dry. 

Time  and  heat  are  fellows  in  many  effects  ;  heat  drieth 
bodies  that  do  easily  expire ;  as  parchment,  leaves,  roots, 
clay,  etc. ;  and  so  doth  time  or  age  arcfy ;  as  if  in  the  same 
hoiiies.— Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  294. 

Some  breed  in  hair  of  living  creatures,  as  lice  and  tikes  ; 
which  are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept,  and  somewhat 
arejied  by  the  hair.- W.  lb.  §  69B. 

It  is  more  probable,  that  he,  that  knoweth  the  nature  of 
arefaction,  the  nature  of  assimilation,  &c.  shall,  by  ambages 
of  diets.  &c  prolong  life,  or  restore  some  degree  ofA'outh  or 
vivacity,  than  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  use  of  a  few 
drops,  or  scruples  of  a  liquor  or  receipt. 

Id.  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Greater  agitations  [the  chaotical  matter  had]  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  other,  the  separation  of  the  water  and  the 
arefaction  of  the  earth.— .ffo/e.    Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  302. 

ARE'NA.         \      Vt.  Arene :  It.  Arena,  Areno- 
Arena'ceous.  )50  ;      Lat.    Arena,   sand,   from 
Arere,  to  dry  (quia  arida  bibulaque),  because  dry 
and  bibulous. 

The  amphitheatre  is  usually  so  called,  says  Vos- 
sius, because  that  place  is  spread  with  sand  in 
usiim  puynce.     See  the  quotation  from  HakewUl. 


ARE 

Herevnto  may  be  added  the  arena,  the  place  below  in 
which  their  games  were  exhibited,  so  called,  for  that  it  was 
strowed  ouer  with  sand  for  the  drinking  in  of  the  blond 
which  was  spilt  vpon  it,  and  officers  they  had  purposely  for 
this  business,  who  in  the  lawes  and  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctours  are  tearmed,  arenarii,  Sanders. 

Hakewitl.  Apologie,  p.  396. 

Of  fishes  they  [the  Jews]  onely  tast  of  such  as  have  both 
fins  and  scales  ;  which  are  comparatively  but  few  in  num- 
ber ;  such  onely,  saith  Aristotle,  whose  egg  or  spawn  ia 
Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

whether  it  [land]  con- 

Miller.  In  v.  Mould. 

In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or  stage,  was 
strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  assumed  the 
most  different  iosms.— Gibbon.  History,  vol.  ii.  c.  12. 

AREO'PAGY.  Gr.  Apeiovuyos,  (Apuos  nuyos,) 
Mars's  hill. 

A  court,  said  to  be  the  most  sacred  and  vener- 
able assembly  in  all  Greece.  Applied  met.  by 
Brown  to — 

Severity  of  sentence,  of  punishment. 


and  the  indivisible  condition  of  the  first  causator,  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  earth,  or  areopagy  of  hell  to  work  them  from 
it. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

ARE'RE.  A.  S.  Arceran,  to  rear  or  raise  up; 
to  erect,  to  excite.      See  Rear. 

R.  Gloucester  is  speaking  of  Stonhyngyl,  i.  e. 
.?tonehenge: — 

That  vche   [each]  mon  wondre  may  how  heo  were  first 
a  rered.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  7. 

For  ther  nas  prince  non  that  hym  dorste  arere  strif 

So  that  he  huld  tho  this  lond  in  pes  al  is  lyf.— M.  p.  89. 

And  as  Moyses  areride  a  serpent  in  desert,  so  it  bihoueth 
mannes  sone  to  be  reisid  ;  that  ech  man  that  beleeueth  in 
him  perische  not,  but  haue  euerlastinge  Ij-f. 

Wiclif.  Ion,  c.  4. 

To  fore  the  towers  when  he  .Eneas  saw 

Foundacions  cast,  arereing  lodges  new. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JSneis,  b.  Iv. 


To  meed  goth  the  damisele. 
And  faire  flowers  gadreth  fele. 

Ellis.  Romances.  Merlin,  vol.  i. 

A  RE' SON.  Vt.  Arraisoner  ;  to  reason  with, 
(Tyrwhitt.")  Vr.  Raison  :  \t.  Ragione;  hut.  Ra- 
tio,  from  reri,  ratus,  to  think.  And  see  Ar- 
raign-. 

To  think,  to  censure,  to  accuse,  to  arraign. 

Thus  Retchelessnesse  in  a  rage,  aresonede  clergie, 

And  scornede  scpture. — Piers  Plou/iman,  p.  222. 

Right  thus  while  false  Sehliit  sermoneth 

Eft  sones  Loue  him  aresonetfi 

And  brake  his  tale  in  his  speaking 

As  though  he  had  him  tolrie  leasing 

And  saied  :  what  deuil  is  that  I  heare  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

As  the  kyng  rod  with  duykes  and  earlis, 
He  mette  with  two  olde  cheorlis. 
To  the  navel  then  herd  heng  : 
Thus  areasoned  heom  the  kyng. 

King  Alisaunder.  Webber.  Romances,  vol.  1. 

ARE'TTE.  In  Bar.  Lat.  is  found  Arretare, 
the  same,  says  Du  Cange,  as  Retare,  Rettare,  for 
Rectare ;  to  warn  an  accused  person  to  do  right 
(Rectum),  to  summon  to  justice.  Arrctte,  says 
Skinner,  seems  to  mean  to  censure,  to  estimate, 
from  the  Fr.  Arrester,  to  judge.  Tyrwhitt,— to  im- 
pute to.  The  Gr.  Ao7ifo^ui,  is  rendered  by  the 
Vulgate,  Imputor,  Reputor,  and  these  by  Wiclif 
Antte.  Tindall  translates  the  Greek  variously, 
to  conte,  to  reckon,  to  impute,  to  lay  to  the 
charge.  Perhaps  Arette  is  Arate,  to  rate,  (qv.) 
from  Rear,  ratus — 

To  reckon,  value,  estimate  ;  to  place  to  the  ac- 
count, to  lay  to  the  charge,  to  impute. 

Sotheli  to  him  that  worchith  not,  but  bileueth  into  him 
that  iustifieth  a  wicked  man,  his  feith  is  areltid  to  rightwys- 
nesse  aftir  the  purpos  of  goddis  grace.— »'ic/i/.  Rom.  c.  4. 

To  hym  that  worketh  not,  but  beleueth  on  him  yt  iusti- 
fyeth  the  vngodly,  is  his  fayth  counted  for  ryghtewesnes. 

Bible,  1539.  /*. 


ARG 

But  firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesie. 
That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  vilanie, 
Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  matere, 
To  teilen  you  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  V.  /28. 

Yet  comen  ther  of  ire  many  mo  sinnes,  as  wel  in  worde, 
as  in  thought  and  indede  ;  as  lie  that  arrclteth  upon  God,  or 
blameth  God  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  himself  gilty. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

A'RGENT.  ■^       Fr.Arffent;   U.  Argento ;   Sp. 
A'Rr.ENTiNE.   \Argen;   "Lat.  Argentum,    silver, 
A'rgentry.   j  from  Apyvpos,  so  called,  vapa  to 
apyov,  from  its  whiteness. 

Silvery  ;  having  the  appearances  of  silver. 

•  was  deuised  a  hallpas,  and 


And  dyrecte  against  the 
t  thentiy  of  the  staler  i 


;  and  terrible  cou- 


JIuU. 


The  duke  lookt  vp,  and  saw  the  azure  skie, 
With  argent  beames  of  siluer  morning  spred, 
And  started  vp,  for  praise  and  vertue  lie 
In  toil  and  trauell,  sinne  and  shame  in  bed. 

Fairefax.  Tasio,  b.  xiv. 

No  medals,  of  rich  stuff  of  TjTian  dye  ; 
No  costly  bowls  of  frosted  aryentry. 

Howell.  Letters.  The  Vote. 
He  wav'd  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind, 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  god  of  wai 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  carr. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §•  Arcite. 
Amid  the  lustre  of  meridian  day. 
In  slow  procession,  solemnly  advance 
A  hundred  youths  in  spotless  tunics  white, 
Sustaining  argent  w^nds. — Glover.  Athenald,  b.  xiv. 

A'RGIL. 

Argili.a'ceous 
Argi'llous. 
apyos,  white. 

Potter's  clay,  (Tyrwhitt.) 


^  Fr.  Argille;  It.  Argilla  ^ 
VLat.  Argitla:  Gr.  Apy'iWos 
j  a   white    pure    earth,    fron 


The  observations  of  Alberquerque,  and  Stephanus  de 
Garaea,  derive  this  redness  from  the  colour  of  the  sand  and 
aryi'.lous  earth  at  the  bottom  [i.  e.  of  the  Red  Sea.] 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 


A'RGOSY.  In  the  Lat.  of  the  middle  ages, 
Argis  seems  to  have  been  used  for  a  ship,  so  called, 
says  Du  Cange,  ab  Argo,  the  name  of  the  first 
ship.  .\nd  he  cites,  "  Argis  baud  modica  mer- 
cibus  referta ;"  perhaps  "  An  Argosie,"  deeply 
laden  with  merchandize. 

Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  Queene, 
That  led  calme  Henry,  though  he  were  a  King, 
As  doth  a  sailer  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust 
Command  an  argosie  to  stemme  the  wanes. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI. 
My  instance  is  a  mighty  argosie, 
That  in  it  bears,  besides,  th'  artillery. 
Of  fourscore  pieces  of  a  mighty  bore, 
A  thousand  soldiers  (many  times  and  more) 
Besides  the  sails,  and  arms  for  every  one. 
Cordage  and  anchors,  and  provision. 
The  large  spread  sails,  the  masts  both  big  and  tall, 
Of  all  which  Noah's  ark  had  no  need  at  all. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 


A'RGUE,  v. 

A'rguer. 

A'rgument,  n. 

Argume'ntal. 

Argumenta'tion. 

Argume'ntative. 

Argume'ntatively. 

A'rgui 


AUG 

.\nd  cuery  gouernance  is  due 

To  pitee,  thus  I  male  argue, 

Tliat  pitee  is  the  foundemente 

Of  euery  kynges  regimente.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.vu. 

As  for  conclusion  finall. 

That  euery  lust  is  to  eschewe. 

By  great  ensample  I  male  argeue.—Id.  lb. 

For  trothe  mote  stande  at  laste. 

But  yet  thei  argumenten  faste 

Upon  the  pope  and  his  astate 

Wherof  thei  fallen  in  great  debate.— Id.  lb.  The  Prot. 

Samuel  being  an  innocent  judge  (the  people  themselues 
to  wytnesse)  argueth  the  people  of  vnkindnesse  because  they 
demaunded  a  Kyng.— Bible,  1557.  1  Sam.  c.  12. 

If  thou  shouldest  say  to  hym,  that  hath  ye  spirite  of  God, 
the  loue  of  God  is  the  kepyng  of  the  comaundements,  and 
to  loue  a  mans  neighbour  is  to  shew  mercy,  he  would  with- 
out arguyng  or  disputyng  vnderstand,  how  that  of  the  loue 
of  God  springeth  the  keping  of  his  comaundements,  and  of 
the  loue  to  thy  neighbour  spryngeth  mercy. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  SS. 

The  dukes  of  Clarence,  Gloucester  and  Yorke  were  of 
same  opinion,  thynkjnig  it  most  conuenient  to  marche  to- 
warde  theyr  enemies  with  all  spede  and  celeritie,  least  in 
prolongjmge  of  tyme  and  arguynge  of  opinions,  the  Frenche 
armye  might  more  and  more  increase  and  hourly  multiply. 
Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  3. 

The  Greeke  titles  declare,  y'  this  epistle  was  sent  fro 
Philippos  by  Titus  and  Lucas.  But  ye  brief  argnmentes 
which  are  found  in  Latin  bokes,  without  any  autours  name, 
recorde  and  testifie  that  it  was  by  the  same  messangiers 
sente  from  Troas,  for  of  thys  place  Paule  maketh  mencyon  in 
the  seconde  Chapter  of  thys  presente  Epistle. 

Udal.  Argument  upon  2  Corin. 

"^Hiich  manor  of  argumentation,  how  false  and  naught  it 

is  euery  sophister,  and  euery  man  that  hath  witte  perceiueth. 

Tyndall.   (for/res,  p.  461. 

Her  looks  doth  argue  her  replete  with  modesty, 
Her  words  doth  shew  her  wit  incomparable, 
All  her  perfections  challenge  soueraigntie. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  I'l.  Actiii.  sc.  2. 

Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems. 
To  argue  in  thee  somthing  more  sublime. 
And  excellent  then  what  thy  mind  contemnes. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

I  doe  much  wonder,  that  one  man  seeing  how  much  ano- 
ther man  is  a  foole,  when  he  dedicates  his  behauiours  to 
loue,  will  after  bee  hath  laught  at  such  shallow  follies  in 
others,  become  the  argument  of  his  owne  scorne,  by  falling 
in  \o\ie.— Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe,  Actii.  sc.  3. 

And  never  view, 

Bristl'd  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Various  with  boastfiil  argument  portraid. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite, 
Warrs,  hitherto  the  onely  argument 
Heroic  deem'd.  Id.  lb.  b.  Ix. 


AH! 


Tv.Arguer;  It.Arguire, 
Argomentare ,-  Sp.  Ar- 
guir ;  Lat.  Arguere ; 
plainly,  says  Vossius,  from 
apyos,  clear,  manifest. 

To  make  clear,  evi- 
dent, manifest ;  to  shew, 
to  prove,  to  convince  or 
convict. 

To  shew  (the  reason's  of  any  thing) ;  to  reason, 
to  discuss,  to  treat  of,  to  debate ;  to  dispute. 

Argument  is  not  only  applied  to  the  reason,  the 
reasoning;  but  to  the  subject  reasoned,  discoursed, 
treated  of;    the  statement   or  summary  of  the 
subject  or  subjects. 
Plato  the  poete.  ich  putte  hym  ferst  to  booke 
Aristotle  and  other,  to  argnen  ich  lauhte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  189. 
To  whiche  he  shewide  himsilff  alyue  aftir  his  passioun  hi 
manye  argumentis  apperynge  to  hem  fourti  daies  and  spe- 
kynge  of  the  rewme  of  GoU.—Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  1. 
I  wrote  wel,  clerkes  wol  sain  as  hem  lest 
By  arguments,  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
Though  I  ne  can  the  causes  naught  yknow. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankelcincs  Tale.  v.  U.ISS. 


and  constitution,  the  order  and  disposition,  the  ends  and 
uses  of  all  the  parts  and  members  of  this  stately  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth. — Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

Bare  lyes  with  bold  assertions  they  can  face. 
But  dint  oi  argument  is  out  of  place. 
The  grim  Logician  puts  'em  in  a  fright, 
'Tis  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fight. 

Dryden.  Hind  Sf  Panther. 

They  say  the  quickness  of  repartees  in  argumentative 
scenes  receive  an  ornament  from  verse. 

Id.  Essay.  On  Dramatick  Poesie. 

Argumentation  or  reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the  mind, 
whereby  we  infer  one  thing,  that  is,  one  proposition,  from 
two  or  more  propositions  premised. —  Watts.  Logick,  Introd. 

AVlien  we  peruse  those  authors  who  defend  our  own  settled 
sentiments,  we  should  not  take  all  their  arguings  for  just 
and  solid.— /d.  On  the  Imp.  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

I  am  at  length  recovered  from  my  argumental  delirium, 
and  find  myself  in  the  state  of  one  awakened  from  the  con- 
fusion and  tumult  of  a  feverish  dream. 

Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  95. 


As  it  is  practically  false,  so  also  it  is  ar(, 
weak  and  unconcludiiig. 

Hammond.   Works. 


ii.  p.  28. 


Thev  make  ^neas  little  better  than  a  kind  of  St.  Swithen 
neroe,"  always  raining.  One  of  these  censors  is  bold 
enough  to  argue  him  of  cowardise  ;  when  in  the  beginning 
of  the  First  IJook,  he  not  only  weeps,  but  trembles  at  an 
approaching  stoua.— Dryden.  Ded.  to  Virgil's  .Xneis. 

I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  of  many  things 

he  has  taxed  me  justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all 

thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued 

of  obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them. 

Id.  Pref.  to  Fables. 

I  the 

Own  Time.  an.  1685. 

You  are  not  one  of  those  timorous  arguers,  who  tremble 
at  every  objection  raised  against  their  opinion  or  belief,  and 
are  so  intent  in  upholding  their  own  side  of  the  argument, 
that  they  are  unable  to  make  the  least  '—   —  ■" - 

other.— Shaftesbury.  Char     '     '   "     ""' ' 

He  the  said  [Dr.  Rydley]  had  a  hand  also  in  compiling  of 
the  Common  Prayer-Book,  now  in  use  among  us,  as  also 
disputations,  arguings,  communications,  and  conferences 
about  matters  of  religion  in  the  book  of  acts  and  monu- 
ments of  the  church,  written  by  Job.  Fox. 

Wood.  Alhence  Oxon. 

The  time  being  come,  they  appeared,  but  Griffin  being 
put  to  it  for  want  of  the  true  way  of  argumerilizing,  the  dis- 
putation was  deferred  to  another  day.— /d.  lb.  J.  Biddle. 


and  wisdom  that  i 


The  Moralists. 


ARGU'TE.  "\  Fr.  Argvtie;  It.  Arguto ; 
Argu'teness.  >  Lat.  Argutus ;  past  part,  of 
Aeguta'tions.  j  ^r</«ere,'tomakeclear,evident. 
Clear,  brisk,  sharp,  subtle. 

Whose  [thy  Divine  Scriptures]  evident  demonstrations  do 
fully  convince  their  calumnies  and  false  suggestions,  and 
vindicate  thy  Holy  Name  and  blessed  Deity  from  all  their 
devilish  and  frivilous  argutalions. 

Bp.  Hail.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  s.  8. 

I  wis,  it  is  not  the  force  of  their  argutation,  that  could 
move  me  one  foot  forward.- /d.  Answer  to  an  Epistle. 

This  [Seneca]  tickles  you  by  starts  with  his  arguieness, 
that  [Plutarch]  pleases  you  for  continuance  with  his  pro- 
priety.—  Dryden.  Life  of  Plutarch. 

There  have  been  those,  who  have  not  only  advanced 
doubts  concerning  propositions  attested  to  by  clearest  sense, 
and  inferred  by  strongest  discourse ;  but  have  by  their 
argute  cavillations  bid  fair  to  shake  the  foundations  of  all 
human  science.— ^arroK.  Ser.  On  the  Trinity. 

I  will  have  him,  continued  my  father,  cheerful,  facete, 
jovial  1  at  the  same  time  prudent,  attentive  to  business, 
vigilant,  acute,  argute,  inventive,  quick  in  resolving  doubts 

d  speculative  questions. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  vi.  c.  5. 


A'RID.     )      Vv.  Aride;  \i.  Arido;  &'p.Arido; 
Ari'dity.  ]  Lat.  Aridus,  from  Arere,  to  dry. 
Dried,  scorched,  parched. 

Her  body  grew  white  and  arid,  and  split  in  pieces  with 
Axyness.— Swift.  Battle  of  Books. 


Ihnot.  On  Aliments. 

Such  volley  pour'd  the  Greeks,  and  such  retum'd 
The  Trojans  ;  arid  casques  of  tough  bull  hide, 
And  bossy  shields  resounded,  by  that  storm 
Of  millstone  masses  from  above  assail'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

ARIETA'TION.  Fr.  Arietant;  Lat.  Arietare, 
to  butt,  push,  or  strike  like  a  ram  {aries) ;  of 
doubtful  etymology. 

Butting,  pushing,  striking. 

And  how  those  heterogeneous  atomes  should  by  them- 
selves hit  so  exactly  into  their  proper  residence  in  the  midst 
of  such  tumultuary  motions,  cross  thwartings,  and  arieta- 
tions  of  other  particles,  especially  when  for  one  way  of 
hitting  right,  there  are  thousands  of  missing. 

Glanvil.  Of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5, 

The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvement  are, 
first,  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger;  as 
it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  in  muskets.  Secondly,  the 
strength  of  the  percussion ;  wherein  like^vise  ordnance  do 
exceed  all  arietations  and  ancient  inventions. 

Bacon,  Ess.  58. 

ARI'GHT.  On  right,  rightly,  justly.  See 
Right. 


Our  Hoste  lough  and  swore.  So  mote  I  gon 
This  goth  aright :  unbokeled  is  the  male  ; 
Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale  : 
For  trewely  this  game  is  wel  begonne. 

Chaucer.  The  MiUcres  Prol 


ARI 


The  cause  is,  he  hath  not  God's  spirite  in  him,  and  there- 
fore vnderstandeth  it  not  a  right,  neither  worketh  a  right. 
Tyndall.   Warkea,  p.  75. 

By  thir  guise 

Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  thir  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 
Not  hid.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  li. 

I  understand  by  it  [wisdom],  an  habitual  skill  or  faculty 
of  judging  aright  about  matters  of  practice,  and  choosing 
according  to  that  right  judgment,  and  conforming  the  actions 
to  such  good  choice.— Barrott',  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 
Now  may  we  plainly  see,— the  blindest  may — 
Jove  granting  vicfry  to  the  pow'rs  of  Troy. 
Whose  every  weapon,  whether  shaft  or  spear, 
From  base  or  brave,  himself  directs  aright. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

ARIOLA'TION.  Hariohs  prius  fuit  Fariolus, 
a  fan,  si\e  fando,  (Vossius.)  Hariolari,  to  speak 
of,  to  prophesy,  to  divine.  See  another  instance 
under  Auspiciate. 

Some  of  his  phisycions,  and  orioles,  and  charmers  whan 
they  sawe  no  remedy,  than  they  said  surely  howe  the  kynge 
■was  poysoned  or  bewytched,  by  crafte  of  sorcerye. 

Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  220. 

The  priests  of  elder  time  have  put  upon  them  many  in- 
credible conceits,  deluding  their  apprehensions  with  ariola- 
tion,  sooth-saying  and  such  oblique  idolatries. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


ARI'SE,  I).  A       A.  S.  Aris-an,  to  move  up  or 

Ari'se,  n.       V  above.      See  Rise  and  R.iise. 

Ari'sing,  n.  J       To  get  up,  mount,  or  ascend; 

to  grow,  spring  upwards  ;   and  thus  to  come  into 

view  or  notice  ;  to  become  conspicuous,  eminent ; 

to  become  of  greater  value  or  esteem. 

And  the  Brytones  a  rgse  faste,  so  that,  thorw  Gode's  grace, 
Heo  hadde  the  maistry  of  the  feld. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 
Ac  that  heo  mygte  ofte  y  se,  in  cler  weder,  there 
Est  ward,  as  the  sonne  a  ros,  a  lond  as  yt  were.— 7d.  p.  41. 


Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1043. 
But  oft  for  defaute  of  bondes 
All  sodeinly.  er  it  be  wist, 

To  breketh,  and  renneth  all  aboute, 
\Vhiche  els  shulde  nought  gone  out. 

Guwer.  Con.  A.  The  Prol. 

They  beleued  y'  his  soule  should  not  be  left  in  hell,  but 
that  he  should  arise  fro  death  and  reigne  euerlastyng  with 
hys  father. — Frglh.   Workes,  p.  111. 

After  all  this  [I  traicte)  of  his  death,  of  his  heeyng  laied 
in  graue,  of  his  arisyng  again  from  death  to  life,  and  of  his 
returnyng  vp  into  heauen.^l/'da;.  The  Prol.  to  Luke. 

Yet  many  will  presume ; 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 

Of  spirit  and  truth.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.xii. 

And  thus  we  see  the  account  established  upon  the  arise 
or  descent  of  the  stars  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  dis- 
tant nations  at  all,  and  by  reason  of  their  retrogression  but 
temporary  unto  any  one. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.vi.  c.  3. 

And  1  dare  boldly  promise  for  this  play,  that  in  the  rough- 
Bess  of  the  members  and  cadences,  (which  I  assure  was  not 
casual,  but  so  designed,)  you  will  see  somewhat  more  mas- 
terly arising  to  your  view,  than  in  most,  if  not  any  of  my 
former  tragedies. — Dryden.  Preface  to  Don  Sebastian. 

No  grateful  dews  descend  from  evening  skies. 
Nor  momin?  odours  from  the  flow'rs  arise. 

Pope.  Past.  Winter. 
After  a  wet  and  stormy  night  we  rejoice  to  see  the  morning 
urise,  with  all  the  sicns  of  a  calm  and  splendid  day. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

ARISTO'CRACY,  or^       Vr.  Aristocratie;  It. 
Aristo'craty.  I  Aristocrazin:ii'p.Aris- 

A'ristocrat.  Xtocracia  ;   Gr.  ApiffTo- 

Aristocra'tick.  I  KpaTcia,  from  apiaros, 

Aristocra'tical.  I  strongest,greatest,and 

Aristcicra'ticallv.  )  K/jaTos,  power,  govern- 
ment. 

The  application  of  this  word  is  fully  explained 
in  the  quotations. 

After  them  all  Periander,  in  the  last  place,  gave  his  judge- 
ment, saying,  That  he  reckoned  that  popular  estate  seemed 
to  be  best,  which  came  neere-.t  unto  an  aristocracy,  or 
regiment  of  wise  and  noble  senate. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  276. 


ARK 

Tt  seemeth  by  him  and  other  Latine  writers  (the  best 
recorders  of  kingdomes  affaires),  this  Hand  was  gouerned 
rather  after  the  marer  of  an  aristocralie.  that  is,  by  certaine 
great  nobles  and  potent  men,  then  vnder  the  commaund  of 
any  one  as  an  absolute  monarch ;  though  herein  is  a  differ- 
ence, in  that  in  the  aristncraticall  regiment,  the  rulers  are 
all  Peers  of  one  common  wealth ;  whereas  here,  as  many 
Princes,  so  many  seuerall  publike  weales. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britainc,  c.  5. 

At  the  first  entrance  into  the  hall  or  great  chamber,  they 
see  that  they  were  not  summoned  aristacraticallij  to  a  senate 
house  of  lords  and  great  states,  but  invited  democratically 
and  after  a  popular  manner  to  supper  where  the  poorest  may 
take  his  place  with  the  richest. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  530. 

Even  in  the  most  equal  aristocracy,  the  ballance  cannot 
be  so  justly  pois'd,  but  some  one  will  be  superiour  to  the 
rest ;  either  in  parts,  fortune,  interest,  or  the  consideration 
of  some  glorious  exploit ;  which  will  reduce  the  greatest 
part  of  business  into  his  hands. — Dryden.  On  Dram.  Poesie. 

As  to  the  other  forms  of  government,  Socrates  would  say, 
"  That  when  the  chief  offices  of  the  common-wealth  were 
lodged  in  tlie  hands  of  a  small  number  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens,  it  was  called  an  aristocracy." 

Xenophon.  Mem.  of  Socrates,  b.  vi. 

Thus  he,  well-caution'd  that  in  Chalchis,  pow'r 
Aristocratick,  both  in  wealth  and  strength. 
Out-weighed  the  people. — Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  XV. 

The  whole  Christian  world,  the  universal  church,  is  by 
some  pretended  to  be  monarcliically,  or  by  other  aristocra- 
tically goyerued.— Hammond.    Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  'J7. 

The  legislature  of  the  kingdom  is  entrusted  to  three 
di.stinct  powers,  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  first, 
the  king ;  secondly,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  which 
is  an  aristocraticat  assembly  of  persons  selected  for  their 
piety,  their  birth,  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  thirdly,  the  House  of  Commons. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  §  2. 

ARI'THMETICK.^       Fr.  Arithmetique ;    It. 
Arithme'tical.  {  Aritmetica  ;  Sp.  Arithme- 

Arithme'tically.      (tica;    Lat.   Arithmeiica ; 
Arithmeti'cian.       )   Gr.  Api0/ios,  number. 
The  science  of  numbers. 

For  in  the  loud  ther  n'as  no  craftes  man 
That  geometric,  or  arsmctrike  can, 
Ne  portreiour,  ne  kerver  of  images. 
That  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  1900. 

Pamphilus  was  a  Macedonian  borne,  but  of  all  painters, 
the  first  that  gave  his  mind  to  other  good  literature,  and 
especially  to  arithmeticke  and  geometric. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 


Arkc,  a  cofer  or  chest,  as  our  shrines,  saue  it  was  flatte, 
and  the  sample  of  ours  was  taken  thereof 

Tindal.  Workes,  p.  11. 
The  great  Macedon,  that  out  of  Persie  chased 
Darius,  of  whose  huge  power  all  Asie  rong, 
In  the  riche  arke  Dan  Homers  rimes  he  placed. 
Who  feigned  gestes  of  heathen  princes  song. 

Surrey.  On  certain  Psalmes  trarulaied. 
When  arked  Noah,  and  seuen  with  him. 

The  empty'd  world's  remaine, 
Had  left  the  instrumental!  nieane, 
Of  landing  them  againe. 

Warner,  Albion's  Engl.  b.i.  c.  I. 
From  what  hath  been  said  it  may  appear,  that  the  measure 
and  Ciipacity  of  the  ark,  which  some  atheistical  irreligious 
men  niake  use  of,  as  an  argument  against  the  scripture, 
ought  rather  to  be  esteemed  a  most  rational  confirmation  of 
the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  it. 

Wilkins.  On  Real  Character,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 


ARM. 

Arms. 
Arma'da. 
A'rmament 
A'rmature, 


Lycurgus  chased  out  of  Lacedccmon  arithmetical  propor- 
ion,  as  a  popular  thing,  turbulent  and  apt  to  make  corn- 
notions  :  but  he  brought  in  the  geometrical,  as  befitting  the 
ivil  and  modest  government  of  some  few  wise  sages. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  629. 


I  haue  already  chose  mine  ofiicer.    And  what  was  he  ? 
For-sooth,  a  great  arithmatician. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

In  arithmetick  we  regard  not  the  things  but  the  signs, 
which  nevertheless  are  not  regarded  for  their  own  sake,  but 
because  they  direct  us  how  to  act  with  relation  to  things  and 
dispose  rightly  of  them.  , 

Berkeley.  Human  Knowledge,  pt.  i.  §  122. 

There  may  be  some,  who,  deluded  by  the  specious  shew 

of  discovering  abstracted  verities,  waste  their  time  in  arilli- 

mtlical  theotemes  and  problemes,  wliich  have  not  any  use. 

Id.  lb.  §121. 

Though  the  fifth  part  of  a  xestes,  being  a  fraction,  and 
arithmetically  regular,  it  is  yet  no  proper  part  of  that  mea- 
sure.—.■ir4u/Ano(.  On  Coins. 

AUK.     ■)      It.  ^rcfl;    Sp.  ^rcc;    Lat.   Area, 

A'bked.  j  from  Arcere,  to  confine,  to  contain. 

A  chest,  a  cofl'er. 

Applied  especially  to  the  ark  or  close  vessel 
that  contained  Noah  and  his  family ;  and  to  the 
cofl'er  in  which  the  covenant  was  deposited. 

And  p/tir  the  veil  the  secounde  tabernacle,  that  is  seid 
sancta  sanctorum,  that  is  hooli  of  hooli  thingis  hauyngc  a 
goldun  censer  and  the  arke  of  the  testament. 

Wiclif  Ebrewis,  c.  9. 

But  within  the  seconde  vayle  was  ther  a  tabernacle,  which 
is  called  holyest  of  all,  whych  had  the  golden  senser,  and  the 
arcke  of  y  testamet. — Bible,  1539. 

Make  the  an  arke  of  pyne  trees,  Habitacios  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  arkc,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch— W.   Genesis,  c.  6. 


D.  Ger.  &  Sw.  Arm;  Fr. 
Arme  ;  It.  Armare ;  Sp.  Armar ; 
Goth.  Arms ;  Sax.  Earm,  Eorn  ,- 
Gr.  Ap/xos ;  Lat.  Annus,  and 
Armoric,  Annm,  is  the  whole 
joint  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
A'RMORY.  list.      The   origin   of  all   these 

A'rmovh.  words  is  either  from  Eipeiv,  nec- 

A'rmoury.         tere,    to   bind ;    or   from   Ger. 
A'rmv.  J  Eren,  (aipeiv,)  capere,  to  take. 

From   Arm,    the    Latins    seem    to   have   Arrna. 
(Wachter.) 

To  put  on,  furnish,  or  supply,  that  which  may 
protect,  strengthen,  or  defend  ;  that  which  may 
offend,  injure,  or  destroy  :  to  provide  with  wea- 
pons of  offence  or  defence  :  generally,  to  protect, 
strengthen  or  defend;  to  provide,  to  furnish. 

For  Gode's  lone,  staleworthe  men,  armelh  gou  faste, 
To  sle  these  komlynges,  and  here  casteles  a  doun  caste, 
ii.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 


Id.   p.  407. 

He  sauh  Richard  an  ired,  and  his  mykelle  myght, 
His  folk  armed  &  tired,  &  ay  redy  to  fight. 

R.Brunne,  p.  151. 
Do  come,  he  sayd,  my  minestraies 
And  gestours  for  to  tellen  tales 
Anon  in  min  arming. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,775. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 

Th'  armcrer,  and  the  bowjer,  and  the  smith. 

That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  liis  stith. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2027. 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armurers  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  bo.— Id.  lb.  v.  2509. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  a  Satalie, 
Wlian  they  were  wonne ;  and  in  the  grete  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 

Id.    The  Prologue,  v.  59, 
But  wel  ye  wote,  the  chamber  is  but  lite 
And  few  folke  m.ay  lightly  make  it  warme 
Now  loketh  ye,  for  I  wol  haue  no  wife 
To  bring  in  prease,  y'  might  don  him  harme 
Or  him  diseasen,  for  my  better  arme 
Yet  were  it  bet  she  bidde  till  oft  soonis 
Now  loke  ye  that  knowen  what  to  don  is.— Zd.  Trail,  b.  ii. 
A  man  of  armes  maie  him  reste 
Somet\Tne  in  hope  for  the  beste. 
If  he  maie  fynde  a  werre  nerre.— Gouer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Upsprang  the  crye  of  men,  and  trumpettes  blast, 
Tlien  as  distraught  I  did  my  armure  on  ; 
Ne  could  I  tell  yet  whereto  armes  auailde. 
But  with  our  feres  to  throng  out  from  the  preasse 
Toward  the  toure  our  hartes  brent  with  desire ; 
Wrath  prickt  us  fourth  ;  and  vnto  vs  it  semed 
A  semely  thing  to  dye  armd  in  the  feld. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

The  shouts  and  trumpets  swell  the  dire  alarms  ; 

And,  though  'twas  vain,  I  madly  flew  to  arms  : 

Eager  to  raise  a  band  of  friends,  and  pour 

In  one  firm  body,  to  defend  the  tow'r  ; 

llage  and  revenge  my  kindling  bosom  fire. 

Warm  -ind  in  arms,  to  conquer  or  expire.— P/f/.  lb. 

For  they  shal  see  the  sonne  of  man,  whome  nowe  they 
despise,  humble  and  s\Tnple  cummyng^  an  hiphe  in  the 
cloudes  of  the  aver  with  a  great  army  of  aungels,  with  a 
wonderfull  maiestie  and  glory. —I/dn/.  Math.  c.  25. 


ARM 

The  kin;  doth  smile  at,  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip'tllis  dwarfish  warre,  this  pigmy  armes 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Tliat  King  Philip  (of  Macedon),  should  with  a  right  puis- 
sant armana  (for  that  he  was  supposed  able  to  set  out  200 
saile)  passe  over  into  Italia,  wast  and  spoile  all  the  aea 
coasts,  and  to  his  power  maintaine  war  by  sea  and  land. 

Holland.  Lmj,  p.  497. 

And  thus  this  great  armada,  which  had  been  three  com- 
plete years  in  rigging,  and  preparing  with  infinite  expense, 
was  within  one  month's  space  many  times  fought  with,  and 
at  the  last  overthrown,  with  the  slaughter  of  many  men, 
not  an  hundred  of  the  English  being  missing,  or  any  ship 
lost,  saveonelythat  smaQone. — Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1588. 

jEmylius  employed  none  save  his  Velites  ;  of  whom  the 
king's  light  armature  had  advantage  at  far  distance,  though 
the  Romans  were  better  appointed  for  the  close. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  C. 

So  a  place  was  chosen  near  unto  Pydna,  that  served 
well  for  the  phalanx  ,  and  had  likewise  on  the  sides  of  it 
some  pieces  of  higher  ground,  fit  for  the  archers  and  liglit 
armature.— Id.  lb. 

In  this  war  were  brought  unto  Demetrius  two  notable 
armors,  weighing  fourty  pounds  a  piece,  and  made  by  one 
Zoilus,  an  armorer,  who,  to  shew  the  hardines  and  goodness 
of  the  temper,  suffered  them  to  be  proved  and  shot  at,  at 
six-score  paces,  with  the  engines  of  their  battery  ;  and  albeit 
the  armours  were  shot  at  and  hit,  yet  were  they  never 
pierced,  and  but  onely  a  little  race  or  scratch  seen,  as  it 
were  of  a  bodkin  or  penknife,  and  had  no  more  liurt. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  739. 

Now  storming  furie  rose. 

And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  heav'n  till  now 

Was  never,  arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheeles 

Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl. 


His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

Of  hindes  and  pezants,  rude  and  mercilesse. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  fl.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

■i'ou  our  general!  (the  more  is  our  greefe)  deeme  us  your 
crmie,  to  be  heartless,  handlesse,  and  armourlesse. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  258. 

It  is  remarkable  that  man,  who  is  endowed  with  reason, 
is  born  without  armature,  and  is  destitute  of  many  powers, 
which  irrational  creatures  have  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  he,  by  reason  he  can  make  himself  arms  to  defend 
himself,  can  contrive  methods  for  his  own  guard  and  safety, 
can  many  ways  annoy  his  enemy,  and  stave  otf  the  harms 
of  noxious  creatures.— i)erAo;n.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.H. 

No  bulls  whose  nostrils  breath  a  living  flame. 
Have  tum'd  our  turf,  no  teeth  of  serpents  here 
Were  sown,  an  armed  host,  and  iron  crop  to  bear. 

Bryden.   Virgil,  Georg.  2. 

And  lifted  high  the  flaming  sword  appears ; 

Which  full  descending,  with  a  frightful  sway, 

Thro'  shield  and  corslet  forc'd  th'  impetuous  way, 

And  bury'd  deep  in  his  fair  bosom  lay. 

The  purple  streams  thro'  the  thin  armour  strove, 

And  drench'd  th'  imbroider'd  coat  his  mother  wove. 

Id.  lb.  uEneid,  b.  X. 

From  a  regard  of  his  [the  maker  of  bows  and  arrows]  own 
interest,  tlie  making  of  bows  and  arrows  grows  to  be  his 
chief  business,  and  he  becomes  a  sort  of  armourer. 


ARO 


Wealth  of  Katio 


In  such  a  palace  poetry  might  place 

The  armory  of  winter;  where  his  troops. 

The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons  arrowy  fleet. 

Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom  bruising  liail. 

And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  trav'ler's  course. 

And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. — Cowp.  Task,  b.  v. 

They  below 

Lie  well  equipp'd  and  shelter'd,  nor  remote 
The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece, 
At  Salamis.  Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  v.  p.  93. 

So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  v.ilour 
without  skill  and  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name 
of  an  army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified 
exercise. — Gibboji.  Boman  Empire,  c.  1. 

ARM.         ^       The  whole  joint  from  the  shoii!- 
A'rmfull.   I  der  to  the  fist.     See  Arm,  above. 
A'rmless.    I       Any  thing  affixed  to,  or  extend- 
A'rmlet.      J  ing  from,  the  trunk,  or  stem,  or 
A'rmhole.   I  main  body;   a  limb. 
A'rmpit.     J       A  means,  or  instrument  of  of- 
fence or  defence — of  strength. 
Other  he  smot  of  the  arm,  or  the  bond,  or  the  heued : 
No  lym  that  he  smot  mid  the  bodi  bi  leued. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 
God  of  the  peple  of  Israel  chees  oure  fadris  and  enhaun- 
fide  the  peple  whanne  thei  weren  comelyngis  in  the  lond  of 
cgipte,  and  in  an  high  arm  he  ledde  hem  out  of  it. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  13. 
VOL.  I. 


The  God  of  thys  people  chose  oure  fathers,  and  exalted 
the  people,  when  they  dwelt  as  straungers  in  the  lande  of 
Egj-pt,  and  with  a  bye  arme  brought  he  them  out  of  it. 

Bible,  1539. 

All  innocent  of  Pandarus  entent 

(Qd  tho  Creseide)  go  we  vncle  dere 

And  arme  in  arme  inward  with  him  she  wet 

Auising  well  her  wordes  and  her  chere. 


And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  cast, 

And  saw  an  hand  armies,  that  wrote  ful  fast. 

For  fere  of  whiche  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 

Id.  The  Menkes  Talc,  v.  14,209. 

A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  hed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright. 
Of  (ine  rubins  and  of  diamants. 

Id.    The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2HC. 

And  Abedmelech  ye  Morain  sayde  vnto  the  prophet 
eremey ;  O,  put  these  ragges  ad  cloutes  vnder  thyne  arme 
oles,  betwyxte  them  and  the  coardes  .•  &  Jeremy  dyd  so. 

Bible,  1539.  Jeremy,  c.  38. 

Oh  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arme  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsie.  chastise  thee, 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault. 

Shakespeare.  Richard  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


t  to  almighty  arme, 
I  stroke  they  aim'd 
nd  not  need  repeate, 
.—Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


Together  both  with  i 
Uplifted,  imminent. 
That  might  determir 
As  not  of  power  at  oi 


'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Lockt  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  armful  from  me  i  this  had  been  a  ransom 
To  have  redeem'd  the  great  Augustus  Caesar, 
Had  he  been  taken. 

Beaum.  Sr  Flelch.  Philaster,  Act  iv.  S( 

So  he  nodded. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  armegaunt  steede. 
Who  neigh'd  so  hye,  that  what  I  wou'd  haue  spoke. 


Then  [Demosthenes]  prayed  them  to  stay  him  by  his  arm- 
holes,  for  his  feet  began  already  to  fail  him  :  and  thinking 
to  go  forward,  as  he  passed  by  the  Altar  of  Neptune,  he  fell 
down,  and  giving  one  gaspe  gave  up  the  gnost. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  701. 

Ye  Trojan  nymphs  !  Xanthus'  fair  progeny  ! 

Who  on  your  father's  sands  oft  laying  by 

Your  sacred  armlets,  and  heads  reedy  tires. 

Ascend  to  dance  on  Ide  in  mixed  choirs. 

Quit  your  rough  Hood.— Sherburn    Rape  of  Helen. 

And  at  that  instant  reaching  fourth  his  sword. 
Close  vnderneath  his  shield  that  scarce  did  showe, 
Strooke  him,  as  he  his  hand  to  strike  vpreard. 
In  til' arm-pit  ful  that  throgh  both  sides  the  wondappear'd. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

_  T'other  day  he  took  Hellen  in  one  hand,  and  Paris  in 
t'other,  and  danc'd  'em  at  one  another  at  arms-end,  and 
'twere  two  moppets.— Drydcn.   Truil.  %■  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  ca 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  a 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  ^ 


Ev  ry  n\Tnph  of  the  flood,  her  tresses  rending. 
Throws  olfher  armlet  of  pearl  in  the  main. 

firyden.  Albion  S;  Albanius,  Act  iii. 

Then  with  an  air  most  gracefully  perform'd. 
Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm, 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care. 
With  handkerchief  in  hand  depending  low. 

Couper.   Task.  b.  ii. 

A'RMILLARY.  Fr.  Armilks -.  !t.  Armilh ; 
Sp.  Armella  ,-  Lat.  Armuh. ;  braces,  rings  for  the 
arms.      Generally— 

Rings  or  circles. 

For  the  application  see  tlie  quotation. 

What  they  call  the  armiUary  sphere  is  the  collection  of 
several  circles  so  disposed  among  themselves,  as  to  imitate 
the  several  lines  that  were  imagined  in  the  heaven  to 
represent  the  path  or  passage  of  the  stars,  which  revolve 
therein,  and  the  exact  bounds  which  terminate  their  courses. 
Nature  Displayed.  Sequel,  vol.  iv.  Dial.  4. 

ARMI'POTENT.  ^-p.  Armipotente  :  ha.t.  Ar- 
ma.  arms,  and  potens,  able. 

Able,  strong,  powerful  in  arms ;  warlike. 

And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent, 
V.'rought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tales,  v.  19S-I. 


suspension 


Beneath  the  low'ring  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 

The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent : 

The  frame  of  burnish'd  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 


Blind  with  high  walls,  and  horrour  over  head. 

Sryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcile, 

A'RMISTICE.  It.  Armistizio  ;  Sp.  Armi- 
sticio,  from  Lat.  Arma,  arms,  and  sistcre,  to  stay, 
to  cease. 

A  cessation  from  arms,  from  war  : 
of  arms. 

With  our  old  writers  the  common  expression  is 
an  "abstinence  of  vvar." 

'These  intended  operations  were  prevented  by  an  armistice, 
which  took  place  as  soon  as  the  belligerent  powers  had 
acceded  to  the  preliminaries. 

Smollet.  Hist,  of  England,  an.  1748. 
This  made  an  armistice  (that  is  speaking  with  regard  to 
my  uncle  Toby,  — but,   with  respect  to  Mrs.  Wadman,   a 
vacancy) — of  almost  eleven  years. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.  c.  10. 

A  R  O  M  A'T  I C  K,  c(^-.  ^       Fr.  ^  romalique ;     It. 

Aeoma'tick,  n.  \  Aromaticita ,-    Sp.  ^;-o- 

Aeoma'tic.4L.  I  mas,   Aromatico ;    Lat. 

Aro'matizk.  (Aroma;  Gr.  Apwjuo,  of 

Aromatiza'tiov.  I  uncertain  etymology. 

Aro'matizer.  )       That   which  expires 

or  breathes  forth  a  pleasant  odour,  ( Vossius). 

Aromatkk  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is 
spicy ;  smelling  of,  scented  with,  spices. 

I\ry  chaber  is  strowed  with  mirre  &  insence 
With  sote  sauoring  alos,  and  with  sinamone 
Breathing  an  atomatike  redolence 
Surmounting  Olibane,  in  any  mans  dome. 

Chaucer.  Remedie  of  Loue. 


Claris.  O  that  these  dews  rose-water  were  for  thee, 
These  mists  perfumes  that  hang  upon  these  thicks ; 
And  that  the  winds  were  all  aromatics. 
Which  if  my  wish  could  make  them  they  should  be. 

Drayton.  Nymphat,  iv. 

Whan  this  Charles  was  dede,  his  fredys  entedynge  to  haue 

caryed  ye  corps  into  Fraunse,  causyd  it  be  seryd  and  enoynted 

with  ryche  and  precyous  bawmys,  and  other  o}*ntmenti8  and 

aromutykes.—Fabyan,  c.  IGG. 

Ver  hath  made  the  plesant  field 

Many  several  odours  yeekl. 

Odours  aromatical.—  W.  Browne.  Praise  to  his  Mistress. 

Drink  the  first  cup  at  supper  hot,  and  half  an  hour  before 
supper  something  hot  and  aromatis'd. 

Bacon.  Medical  Remains. 

Unto  converted  Jews  who  are  of  the  same  seed,  no  man 
Imputeth  this  unsavoury  odor ;  as  though  aromatized  by 

their  con  ve—--    '- '-■ .  --^  ••    ■-      -.■  ■ 

and  smelt  i  „ 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

They  colour  their  wine  with  the  sweet  wood  of  aloe  or 
cinamon,  and  otherwise  give  it  a  tincture  and  aromatiza- 
tion,  with  safliron.— /foHanrf.  Plutarch,  p.  604. 

Of  other  strewings,  and  aromatizers,  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  enrich  our  sallets,  we  have  already  spoken. 

Evelyn.  Acetaria, 
All  who  bear  the  name 

Df  Cappadocians,  swell  the  Syrian  host ; 

■With  those  who  gather  from  the  fragrant  shrub 

The  aromatic  balsam,  and  extract 

Its  milky  juice  along  the  lovely  side 

Of  Jordan.  Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  It. 

Now  ev'ning  mildly  still— and  softer  suns 
(Wiile  every  breeze  is  flowing  balm)  invite 
To  taste  the  fragrant  spirit  of  the  spring 
Salubrious  ;  from  mead  or  hawthorn  hedge 
Aromatis'd,  and  pregnant  with  delight 
No  less  than  \\e^t\\.— Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 

ARO'UND,  prfp.  >      On  round.     See  Round. 

Aro'ind,  flrf.  ^Vr.Iionde;   It.  Rowrfa, from 

the  Lat.  Rotuvdus,  from  rota,  a  wheel.  In  A.  S. 
(says  Tooke)  the  place  of  this  preposition  is  sup- 
plied by  Hwcil,  and  Onhweil. 

"Encircling ;  in  a  circle ;  circumscribing  on  every 
point  of  the  circumference  ;  on  every  side. 

Or  like  that  sacred  hill,  whose  head  full  hie, 

Adorn'd  with  fruitftll  olives  all  around. 

Is,  as  it  were  for  endlesse  memory 

Of  that  deare  Lord  who  oft  thereon  was  found. 

For  ever  with  a  flow'ring  girlond  crown'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

. They  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clanns. 

Light  arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow, 

Swarm  populous,  unnumber'd  as  the  sands. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


ARO 


ARR 


No  war,  or  battel's  sound 

■Was  heard  the  world  around; 

ITie  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung. 

union.  On  the  Nativity. 
Around  him  all  the  planets,  with  this  our  earth,  single,  or 
with  attendants,  continually  move  ;  seeking  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  his  light,  and  lively  warmth. 

Shaftsbury.  Characterialicks.   The  Moralists,  pt.  iii. 

'i  he  goddess  heard,  and  bade  the  muses  raise 
The  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  praise  ; 
From  pole  to  pole  the  winds  diffuse  the  sound, 
Tliat  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around. 

Pope.  The  TempU  of  Fame. 

every  thing  around 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

He  who  could  have  summoned  twelve  legions  of  angels  to 
form  a  flaming  guard  around  his  person,  or  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  guilty  city  of  Jerusalem,  on 
his  false  accusers,  his  unrighteous  judge,  the  executioners, 
and  the  insulting  rabble,  made  no  r.'sistance  when  his  bodv 
was  fastened  to  the  cross  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 

Ilorstey,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

ARO'USE.  Formed  upon  the  past  participle 
Arose,  of  the  verb  Arise.      See  Rouse. 

To  raise,  or  cause  to  rise ;  to  excite ;  and  in 
Beaum.  and  Fletch.  to  re-animate,  to  revive. 

The.  His  part  is  play'd ;  and,  though  it  were  too  short, 
He  [Arcite]  did  it  well :  your  day  is  lengthen'd  ;  and 
The  blissfull  dew  of  heaven  do's  arowze  you. 

Beaum.  ^Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii,  BC.  4. 

This  is  the  wine 

\Vhich,  in  former  time, 
Each  wise  one  of  the  magi 

In  a  frolick  bouse, 
Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

F.  Beaumont.  In  Praise  of  Sack. 

But  absent,  what  fantastic  woes  arous'd, 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  fed. 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  the  bloom  of  life  ? 

Thomson.  Spring. 

With  a  pard's  spotted  hide  his  shoulders  broad 
He  mantled  over ;  to  his  head  upheav'd 
His  brazen  helmet,  and  with  vig'rous  hand 
Grasping  his  spear,  forth  issu'd  to  arouse 
His  brother,  mighty  sov'reign  of  the  host. 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  I. 

ARO'W.  Arewe.  On  row.  A.  S.  Hrawa ; 
Angl.  R,'u;  Row,  and  Aray.  Battle  row,  battle 
aray,   (Junius.)     See  Array. 

In  an  orderly  line  ;  in  regular  succession. 

Tho  hii  come  to  Guldeforde,  thys  erle  Godwyne  the  ssrewe 

Letc  thys  gultelese  men  sctte  al  arewe. 

An  telle  out  euere  the  tethe  man,  &  the  nyne  thoru  out 

he  nome 
And  let  smyte  other  heuedys. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  327. 

Alio  thei  fled  on  rowe,  in  lynen  white  as  milke, 
Por  non  suld  tham  knowe,  ther  armes  whilk  were  whilk. 
R.  Brunnc,  p.  334. 

For  joye  he  hent  hire  in  his  armes  two  ; 

His  herte  bathed  in  a  bath  of  blisse, 

A  thousand  time  a-row  he  gan  hire  kisse. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6836. 


That  he  somme  rayrthe  wolde  shewe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 
But  plainly  for  to  make  it  knowe 
Howe  that  the  signes  sit  a  rowe, 
Eche  after  other  by  degree. 
In  substance  and  in  propertee.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids,  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 
The  borders  of  their  peticoats  below, 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a-row. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

ARO'YNT.  Fr.  Ranger;  Lat.  Rodere,  Rodi- 
cnie,  Rocare,  Roncare,  Ronger,  (Menage.)  To 
gnaw,  knap,  or  nibble  off;  to  fret,  eat,  or  wear 
away,   (  Cotgrave. ) 

Armjnt  thee — begnawcd  thcc ;  be  thou  gnawed, 
eaten,  consumed ;  similar  to  the  common  male- 
diction— a  plague  take  thee  ;  a  pock  light  upon 
thee.      See  Ronyon,  Roynisii,  and  Royne. 

A  Baylor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lappe, 

And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht ; 

Giue  me,  quoth  I. 

Aroynt  tbee,  Witrh,  the  rurope-fed  Ronyon  cr)-es. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth. 


FSE.  ^  Fr.  Arquehuse;  It.  Ar- 
IE.  >  chibuso  ;  Sp.  Arcabuz  , 
R.        )  composed  of  Arcn,  an  ar( 


A'RQUEBUSE. 

Arquebi 

A'rqiebisier. 
or  bo%v ;  and  Busio,  which  signifies  Hole,  in  Italian. 
(Menage).     But  the  etymology  of  Bitsio  is  un- 
settled.   See,  however,  the  quotation  from  Lodge. 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver,  pi.^tol,  arquebus. 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 
To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus. 

Nicholas  Breton.   A  FareweX  to  Town. 
Then  pushed  souldiers  with  their  pikes. 

And  halberdes  with  handy  strokes  ; 
The  argabushe  in  fleshe  it  lightes. 
And  duns  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes. 

Lord  Faux.  Cupid's  Assault. 
There  was  a  water-man  at  the  Tower  staires,  desired  the 
sayd  Lieutenants  manne  to  take  him.  who  did  so,  which 
being  espyed  of  Wyats  men,  seuen  of  them  with  harquebussas, 
called  them  to  land  againe ;  but  they  would  not,  whereupon 
each  man  discharged  their  piece  and  killed  the  sayde 
waterman. — Stowe.  Chronicle,  an.  1554. 

Soldiers  armed  with  guns,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  denomi- 
nation the  latter,  appear  to  have  been  called  arquebusiers, 
though  the  weapon  termed  an  arquebuse  (originally  a  haque 
or  haquebut),  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  description  in 
dictionaries  and  glossaries.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
haques  or  harquebuses,  antiently  signified  guns  in  general ; 
In  proof  of  which  a  gunsmith  is  still  called  in  French  an 
arquebusier.  The  strange  alteration  from  harquebut  to 
harquebuse  may  be  gradually  traced  in  these  papers  ;  where 
the  bearers  of  the  weapons  in  question  are  variously  stilcd, 
'*  hackbutters,  or  hagbutiers,  or  harquebuttiers,"  &c. ;  from 
haque,  a  term  of  unknown  derivation,  and  buler,  Fr.  to  aim 
at.— Lodge.  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

ARRA'IGN,      )       Fr.    Araisomier ;    and,    by 

Arr.^'ignment.  f  contraction,  Arainier  {Arais- 
ncr  and  Arraisner).  Ad-rationeni  ponere,  to  put 
to  account,  or  to  give  a  reason  or  account. 

To  call  upon  (any  one),  to  give  a  reason  or 
cause  ;  to  call  for  a  defence  or  justification ;  to 
put  upon  defence ;  to  accuse  or  find  fault  with. 

To  arraign,  is  nothing  else  but  to  call  the  pri- 
soner to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to  answer  the  mat- 
ter charged  upon  him  in  the  indictment.  "  This 
word,  in  Latin,"  Lord  Hale  says,  "  is  no  other 
than  ad  raiioncm  ponere ;  and  in  French,  ad  reson, 
or  abbreviated  a  resn." — Vide  Slackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  iv.  p.  322,  and  Note. 

Sir  Richard  Scrop  than  tresourer  of  England,  &  sir  Thomas 
Gray  knyght,  were  there  arrestyd  for  treason,  &  aregnyd,  or 
so  examyned  vpon  ye  same,  that  the  xxix  day  of  July  folow- 
yng  they  were  there  all  thre  behedyd.— fa6i/an,  an.  1415. 

And  although  the  Erie  of  Arundell  vpon  his  arreignment 

pleaded  his  charter  of  pardon,  he  could  not  be  heard,  but 

was  in  most  vile  and  shameful!  raaner  sodeinly  put  to  death. 

Grafton.  Rich.  II.  an.  23. 

Then  all  thy  saints  assembl'd,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels,  they  arraigned  shall  sink 
Beneath  thv  sentence  ;  hell,  her  numbers  full. 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

■When  the  day  was  come  of  his  [Manlius]  arraignement, 

I  can  find  in  no  author,  what  was  objected  against  the 

prisoner  by  his  accusers,  directly  tending  to  prove  the  crime 

of  aspiring  to  a  kingdome. — Holland.  Livy,  p.  230. 

None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
Ev'n  they  who  pity'd  most,  yet  blam'd  her  more : 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name, 
But  in  the  dead,  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

Dryden.  Theodore  8;  Honoria. 


sand  the  private 
I  conduct,  which 
1  moderation  of 


Censure,  which  arraigns  the  public ; 
motives  of  princes,  has  ascribed  to  ei 
might  be  attributed  to  the  prudenc 
Hadrian.— Giddon.  Roman  Empire,  c 


A'RRAND.    ^       A.  S.  JErendian,  to  bear  or 
A'rrant.  >  carry  tidings,  to  deliver  a  mcs- 

A'rrandless.  J  sage,  to  declare  or  bring  news. 
jEretid,  tidings,  news,  a  message,  an  embassy, 
(  Somner. ) 

Commonly  written  Errand  (qv. ) 
awake 


^       Fr.  Ranger,  Arranger,  (irom 

r.   Vthe  Gcr.  Ring;  A.  S.  Wring, 

J  a   ring  or   circle,)   to   order 


ARR 

But  if  I  had  had  on  my  shooes,  they  had  beene  like  to 
haue  gone  away  arrandlesse. — Fox.  Mart.  Q.  Marie,  au.  1557. 
Goe,  soule,  the  bodies  guest, 

Upon  a  thankelesse  arrant  ; 
Feare  not  to  touche  the  best. 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. — 5ir  If'.  Raleigh.  TheLye. 

There  came  also    other   solemne    Embassadors  out  of 

Normandy  of  the  like  arrand,  that  was  to  solicete  the  K. 

[Hen.  III.]  on  thebehalfeof  the  noblemen  to  those  parts,  that 

bee  would  vouchsafe  to  come  thitlier  in  proper  person. 

Stou'e.  Chronicle,  an.  1229. 

ARRA'NGE. 

Arra'ngement. 

Arra'nger. 
and  dispose  persons  and  things,  as  is  usually  done 
at  public  assemblies,  where  those  who  meet  gene- 
rally form  themselves  into  a  ring  or  circle.  Hence 
also  rang  or  rank,  the  right  of  precedency  in 
public  assemblies,  (  Wachter. ) 

To  put  in  order ;  to  dispose  or  place  in  an 
orderly  manner  ;  to  methodize. 

It  was  a  fayre  sight  to  se  them  entre  in  good  ordre,  and 
so  came  to  the  market  place,  and  there  he  araynged  his  men 
in  the  sUetes.—Berners.  Froissart,  c.  325. 

The  countrey  serued  wonderful  wel  for  the  arrangynge  of 
hys  battailes  in  the  large  playnes. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  76. 

' 1  chaunc't  this  day 

This  fatall  day,  that  I  shall  euer  rew, 

To  see  two  knights  in  trauele  on  my  way 

(A  sorry  sight)  arranged  in  battell  new. 

Both  breathing  vengeance. — Spenser.  F.  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

He  whose  potent  word,         •        •        •         • 

•         •         •         Arm'd  them  with  fierce  flames, 

Arrang'd  and  disciplin'd,  and  cloth'd  in  gold, 

And  caU'd  them  out  of  chaos  to  the  field. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 
Cadraean  Thebes,  whose  citadell  was  rais'd. 
By  stones  descending  from  Cithaeron's  hill 
Spontaneous,  feign'd  in  fables  to  assume, 
A  due  arrangement  in  their  mural  bed 
At  sweet  Amphion's  lute. — Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  iv 

The  chief  delinquents  have  hitherto  escaped  :  none  of  the 
list-makers,  the  assemblers  of  the  mob,  the  directors  and 
arrangers  have  been  convicted. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  Executions  i'l  1760. 

A'RRANT.  >       Perhaps    from   Errans,    from 
A'rrantly.  )  Errare,   to  wander;    a  vagrant, 

a  vagabond. 

Shameless,   profligate,  wicked,   as  vagabonds ; 

without  blushing  or  flinching ;  in  right  earnest. 

I  assure  you,  there  is  not  so  ranke  a  traytor,  nor  so  arrant 
a  thefe,  nor  yet  so  cruel  a  murderer,  apprehended  or  deteyned 
in  prison  for  his  olTence,  but  he  shall  be  brought  before  the 
justice  to  heere  his  iudgement :  and  yet  ye  will  proceede  to 
the  iudgement  of  an  annovnted  king,  and  here  neyther  hys 
aunswere  nor  excuse.— ffra//on.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 

King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for 
all  his  valour  was  unworthily  ser\'ed  by  Morded,  one  of  his 
round-table  Knights  :  and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba  his 
faire  vife,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant  honest 
woman.— jBar/on.  Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  617. 

The  first  [he  who  makes  money  his  god]  is  the  arrand'st 

beggar  and  slave  that  is  ;  nay,  he  is  worse  than  the  Arcadian 

ass,  who,  while  he  carr}-eth  gold  on  his  back,  eats  thistles. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  9. 


Will  cure  the 

Funeral  tears  are  as  arran  lly  hired 


That  with  the  noise  of  he 
And  to  cal,  and  dresse  him  vp  to  rise 
Remerabring  him,  his  arrand  was  to  done 
From  Troilus,  and  eke  his  great  emprise. 


s,  which,  fresh  and  fresh  apply'd, 
puppy  of  his  pride. 

Pupc.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  1. 

urning  clokes. 

L'Estrange. 

A'RRAS.     Fr.  Arras ;    It.  Arazzo,  a  kind  of 
tapestry  manufactured  at  Arras. 

Farewell  my  fellow  courtiers  all,  with  whom 
I  have  of  yore  made  many  a  scrambling  meal 

Beaum,  ^  Fletch.  The  Woman  Hater,  Act  iii.  so.  4. 

A  R  R  A'  U  G  H  T.     Raught  or  reached. 

Then  his  [Gordobuc]  ambitious  sonnes  unto  them  twayne 
Arraught  the  rule,  and  from  their  father  drew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

ARR.VY,  r.  "V       From  the   A.  S.   Wrigan,  to 

Arra'y,  n.       Vwrine,    to   wrie,    to   cover,   to 

Arra'tme.nt.  )  cloak;   ray  or  array  is  applied 

both  to  the  dressing  of  the  body  of  an  individual, 

and    to   the    dressing   of  a  body  of  armed    men. 

(Tooke,  vol.  ii.  225.)     Sec  Ray. 

To  cover,  to  clo.-ik,  to  clothe,  to  dress ;  to  put, 
to  set  in  order,  to  deck. 


ARR 

Tho  kyng  Leir  arayed  was,  and  men  hem  > 

The  kynn  &  the  quene  I'aire  y  now  ageyn  t 

wende.  ii.  Gloucester^ 


Whan  that  the  firste  cock  hath  crowe,  anon 

Up  rist  this  joly  lover  Absolon, 

And  him  araijHh  gay,  at  point  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3689. 
The  time  of  underne  of  the  same  day 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  shulde  he, 
And  all  the  paleis  put  was  in  array. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  vol.  i.  V.  8138. 
And  vp  I  rose  three  houres  after  twelve, 
About  the  springing  of  the  day. 
And  on  1  put  my  geare  and  mine  array. 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  groue  I  gan  passe. 
Long  or  the  bright  sonne  vp  risen  was, 

Id.  TheFlowreandlheLeafc. 

And  yet  mine  aucthour,  as  it  is  skill 
To  folow,  I  must  tel  her  arraiyment 
She  was  full  nice,  soules  like  to  spill 
As  nice  in  countenaunce  yet  as  in  garment. 

Id.  The  Bcmedle  of  Loue. 


By  letters,  and  by  messengers. 
And  warned  all  his  officers, 
That  euery  tliynge  be  well  araide 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


So  that  vpon  that  other  dale 
He  came,  where  he  this  hoste  behelde. 
And  that  was  in  a  large  felde 
Where  the  baners  ben  displaied. 
He  hath  anone  his  men  araide. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Than  the  Normans  imbateled  y  footmen,  and  sette  horse- 
men for  -n-ynges  on  euery  syde,  by  whiche  whyle  the  En- 
glysshe  men  were  deseuered,  and  soone  out  of  araye. 

Fabyan,  c.  217. 
Also  arraiment  in  like  wise  as  al  other  things  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  husbands  will,  if  he  like  simple  araymeiit, 
let  her  be  content  to  weare  it. 

rives.  The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.8. 

The  Duke  of  Yorke  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 

And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power 

Of  gallow-glasses  and  stout  kernes. 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.9. 
Drie  vp  your  teares,  and  sticke  your  rosemarie 
On  this  faire  coarse,  and  as  the  custome  is. 
And  in  her  best  array  beare  her  to  church. 

Id.  Romeo  S;  Juliet,  Act  iv.  BC.  5. 

The  prime  orb. 

Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rowl'd 
■    Diurnal,  or  this  less  volubil  earth 

By  shorter  flight  to  th'  east,  had  left  him  there 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
In  limp'd  the  blacksmith ;  after  slept  his  queen. 
Whose  light  arraiment  was  of  lovely  green. 

F.  Beaumont.  Hermaphrodite. 
When  chaunticleer  the  second  watch  had  sung, 
Scorning  the  scorner  sleep  from  bed  I  sprimg. 
And  dressing,  by  the  moon,  in  loose  array 
Pass'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day, 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove  as  fancy  led  my  way. 

Dryden.   The  Fl.  Sr  Leaf  Chaucer  (ut  supra). 

A  mountain  is  an  object  of  grandeur ;  and  its  dignity 

receives  new  force  by  mixing  mth  the  clouds ;  and  arraying 

itaelf  in  the  majesty  of  darkness. — Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

The  strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks 
of  long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  closest  array. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  1, 

ARRE,  V.    Evidently  formed  from  the  sound. 

But  ignorant  they  are  of  the  true  cause  indeed,  which  is 
fur  that  a  dog  is,  by  nature,  fell  and  quarrelsome,  given  to 
arre  and  war  upon  a  very  small  occasion. 

Plutarch.  Morals,  p.  726. 

ARRE'AR,  n.  \  Fr.  Arriere,  from  Ad-retro, 
Arre'ar,  v.  I  (Menage, )  to  the  rere  or  back. 
Arre'arage.  t  To  back:  to  go  or  come 
Arrie're.  )  back   or   behind ;    to   put  or 

drive  back ;  to  remain  behind.      See  Rere. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  241 
n  arrirages 


haven  hadd. — Piers  Plouhn 


ARR 

My  blaspheming  now  haue  I  hougt  ful  dere 

All  earthly  ioy  and  mirth  I  set  arere 

Alas  this  day,  alas  this  wofuU  tide 

Whan  I  began  with  my  Goddes  to  chide. 

Chaucer.  Ttie  Test,  of  Creseide. 

For  yet  saw  I  nevir  man  that  was  of  thy  manere ; 

Sometyme  thou  wilt  avauntc,  and  some  tyme  arere; 

Now  thow  wilt,  and  now  thow  n'olt. 

Id.  The  Merchant.  Second  Tale. 

His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,  and  his  deirie, 

His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie, 

Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing. 

And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 

Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 

Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 

Id.  The  Prologue,   v.  604. 

Till  he  a  man  hath  ouerthrowe, 

Shall  no  man  knowe  by  his  chere, 

Whiche  is  auant,  a.\\i\\\\\c\\Q  arere. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Perceiving  now  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
arrearages  of  the  rent  due  to  the  Commonweal,  and  seeing 
no  other  remedy,  they  prayed  him  to  take  a  piece  of  money, 
and  to  leave  the  bargain. — North.   Plutarch,  p.  167. 

And  thus  dividing  of  my  fatal  hours. 

The  payments  of  my  love,  I  read,  and  cross, 

Substracting.  set  my  sweets  into  my  sours. 

My  joy's  arrearage  leads  me  to  my  loss. — Drayton.  Ideas. 

As  the  lieutenant  returned  with  a  great  bootie  to  the 
consull,  one  Athenagoras,  a  captain  under  the  king,  charged 
upon  the  taile  of  the  arriergard,  disordered  the  hindmost, 
and  impeached  their  passage  over  the  river. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  789. 

[Cato]  rode  himselfe'to  the  second  legion  which  was  in 
the  arrereward  for  supply. — Id.  Ih.  p.  863. 

Larchant.  All  these  have  serv'd  against  the  hereticks 

And  therefore  beg  your  grace  you  would  remember 

Their  wounds,  and  lost  arrears. 

Dryden.  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

For  much  I  dread  due  payment  by  the  Greeks 

Of  yesterday's  arrear,  since  yonder  chief. 

Inactive  now,  will,  likeliest,  feel  again 

His  thirst  for  battle  and  rejoin  the  fight. 

Cotcper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

ARRE'CT,  V.  \      Lat.  Arrect-um,   past  part. 
Arre'c'T,  adj.    )  of  Arriqere,  to  set  up,  to  raise. 
I      Arrect,  in  Burnet  and  Sir  T.  More,  seems  formed 
from  the  Low  Lat.  Arrettare.      See  Arette. 
Princes  most  pusant  of  hygh  pre-eminence 
Renowned  lady  aboue  the  sterry  heuyn 
My  supplicacion  to  you  I  arrecte. 

Skelton.    To  Dame  Pallas. 
But  God,  because  he  hath  from  the  beginnyng  chosen  the 
to  euerlastynge  blisse,  therefore  he  arrecteth  no  blame  of 
theyr  deedes  vnto  them.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  fo.  271. 

The  emperor  might,  per-case,  think  that  the  pope  was 
about  to  arect  unto  him  the  falsifying  of  the  said  brief; 
therefore  you  can  be  contented  that  that  matter  be  put  off. 
Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  25. 
In  all  these  must  we  have  our  part  with  Christ ;  in  the 
transverse  of  his  crosse,  by  the  ready  extension  of  our 
hands  to  aU  good  works  of  piety,  justice,  charity :  in  the 
arreciary,  or  beame  of  his  crosse,  by  continuance,  and 
uninterrupted  perseverance  in  good. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon.   Galatians,  ii.  20. 
God  speaks,  not  to  the  idle  and  unconcerned  hearer,  but 
to  the  vigilant  and  arrect. — Bp.  Smalridge.  Serm.  p.  9. 

ARRE'PTION.  )      Lat.  Arreptum,  past  part. 
Arrepti'tious.     )  of  Arripicre,  from  Ad;  and 
Rapio,  to  seize,  to  snatch. 

Arreptitioxis.     It.  Arrettizio  ;   Low  Lat.  Arrep- 
tiiins,  is  applied  to  one  seized  or  possessed ;  to  a 
demoniack  ;  and  hence — . 
Mad,  crackbrained. 

This  arreption  was  sudden  ;  yet  Elisha  sees  both  the 
chariot,  and  the  horses,  and  the  ascent. 

Bp.  Hall.    Con.  Rapture  of  Elisha. 
Tliey  stick  not  to  term  their  predictions  of  Christ  to  be 
mere  mock-oracles,  and  odd  arreptitiaus,  frantick  extrava- 
gancies.—.ffojceW,  b.  iv.  Let.  43. 

ARRE'ST,  v.\      Fr.  Arrester';   It.  Arrestare; 

Arre'st,  v.  f  Sp.  Arrestar ;  Ger.  Arestieren, 
from  A.  S.  Best-on,  to  rest. 

To  be  or  put  at  rest,  to  quiet,  to  still  :  and 
hence — 

To  stop,  to  stay,  to  retain,  to  detain,  to  seize, 
to  apprehend. 

&  that  the  one  halfe  of  the  price  of  the  saide  horse, 
gelding,  or  mare,  shall  be  to  the  vse  of  the  seisor  and 
arrestor  of  the  same. 

Raslal.    A  Collection  of  Statutes,  ^c.  p.  171. 
Ones  quath  he  ich  was  yherborwed.  wt  an  hep  of  chapmen 
Ich  aros  and  rifled  here  males,  wenne  thei  a  rette  were. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  99. 
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And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas. 
Unto  the  w.-.'cring  of  Seint  Thomas  : 
And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hors  arest. 
And  saide  ;  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  829. 
They  [bachelors]  live  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  beste. 
In  libertee  and  under  non  arcsle. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  91.'i8 
And  by  the  welle,  adoun  she  gan  her  dresse 
Alas,  than  cometh  a  wild  lionesse 
Out  of  the  wode,  withouten  more  arecst 
With  blody  mouth.  Id.  The  Legend  of  Thisbe. 


Now  in  the  meane  season,  did  master  Tyxell  ride  to  Lon- 
don, and  founde  ye  meanes  that  the  Cardinal  sent  downie 
doctour  CaportT  and  a  sergeant  of  amies,  called  Gybso, 
which  did  arest  mee  in  the  uniuersite,  for  to  appere  before 
your  graces  counsell.—SarKes.   Workes,  p.  221. 

He  [Richarde  the  First]  returned  againe  into  England, 
and  landed  at  Sandwiche,  and  so  came  to  London,  where, 
when  he  had  arested  him  a  little  while,  he  then  roade  with 
a  certeine  number  of  knightes  to  Notingham,  and  wanne 
the  castell  by  {orce.— Grafton.  Rich.  I.  an.  8. 

had  :— 
lar'st. 
Shakespeare.   Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Kin.        If  you  proue  it,  He  repay  it  backe. 

Or  yield  vp  Aquitane. 
Prin.  We  arrest  your  word. 

Id.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Then  by  my  honesty  he  shall  briefly  make  his  arrest  in 
the  yard,  m  despight  of  his  wonderfuU  birth  and  famous 
adventures. — Shetton.  Don  Quixote. 

No  more  a  lover  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below ;) 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight  is  she  to  death  decreed. 

Dryden.   Theodore  Sf  Honoria, 

Thus  shall  the  sons  of  science  sink  away. 
And  thus  of  beauty  fade  the  fairest  flower. 

For  Where's  the  giant  who  to  time  shall  say, 
Destructive  tyrant,  I  arrest  thy  power. 

Walcot.  To  my  Candle, 

ARRI'DE.  Lat.  Adridere,  to  smile  upon, 
(Ad-ridere,)  to  wear  a  smiling  or  pleasing  aspect ; 
to  please,  to  gratify. 

Fast.  'Fore  heavens,  his  humour  arri 
Car.  Arrides  you  ? 

Fast.  I,  pleases  me,  I  am  so  haunted 
my  lodging,  with  your  reflned  choise  spirit 


me  exceedingly. 

the  court,  and  at 

that  it  makes 

another  sheafe,  I  know  not 

harsh  vulgar  phrase,  'tis 


me  cleane  of  anothe] 
how  1  I  cannot  frami 
against  my  genius. 

B.Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,  Act  ii 

Moc.         Her  form  answers  my  affection. 


—  Her  form  answers 
exceedingly. 

Marmion. 


Antiquary,  Act  ii.  8C.  1. 

ARRI'VE.    ^       Fr.  Arriver;  Xt.Arrivare;  Sp. 

Arri'val.        y  Arribar ;    Mid.   Lat.   Adripare ; 

Arri'vance.  J  that  is,  Ad  ripam  appellere,  to 
come  to  a  bank,  or  shore,  venire  alia  riva.  The 
Low  Lat.  has  also  Ad-litture,  ad-littus,  appellere. 
Our  old  authors  write  rive,  arrive. 

To  come  to  shore,  to  sail  to ;  generally  to  come 
to,  to  reach,  to  attain. 


p.  62 


The  fift  sorow  ther  after  com,  whan  William  conquerotire, 
That  argued  on  this  loud,  Harald  he  slouh  in  stoure. 

Id.  p.  8. 
O  waie  of  life  to  hem  that  go  or  ride 
Hauen  after  tempest  surest  up  to  riue 
On  me  haue  mcrcie  for  thy  ioyes  flue. 

Chaucer.   Balade  of  o 


iunile 
Italic. 

Fro  thens  he  goth  toward  Italye 
By  ship,  and  there  his  ar-iunyle 
Hath  take,  and  shope  hyni  for  to  ] 

And  forth  he  goth. 

To  Troie,  and  was  the  firste  there 

■VVhiche  londeth,  and  toke  c 


Id.  Fame,  b.  i. 


Con.  A.  b.  fv. 


■iuaile. — Gower.  Con. A. 


.^Eneas  having  fled  his  countrey,  came  first  into  Macedonie, 
and  after  into  Sicilie,  seeking  an  abiding  place  ;  and  sailing 
with  a  fleet  from  Sicilie,  arrived  at  length,  and  landed  ia 
the  countrey  of  l,s.men\.\.\m.— Holland.  Livy,  p.  3. 


Who  shall  spread  his  aerie  flight 

Upborn  mth  indefatigable  wings 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  ile. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  ii. 

The  first  [opinionl  is  that  of  Aristotle,  drawn  from  the 
increment  and  gestation  of  this  animal  (the  deer)  that  is,  its 
sudden  arrivance  into  growth  and  maturity,  and  the  small 
iKiie  of  its  remainder  in  the  womb. 

Broum.  Vulgar  Errours.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
Man's  life  is  even  a  short  passage, 
Paine  upon  paine  is  his  arrivage  : 
And  then  comes  death  that  spareth  none. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  424. 
At  his  first  entrance  and  arrivage,  he  [Pertinax]  assaied 
by  rough  hand  to  suppresse  the  rebellions  of  the  army. 

Speed.  The  Romans,  c.  21. 
WTien  we  act  prudently,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
heartened :  because,  having  good  intentions,  and  using  fit 
means,  and  having  done  our  best,  as  no  deserved  blame,  so 
no  coivsiderable  damage  can  arrive  to  us. 

Barrow,  vol.i.  Ser.I. 
Alph.  Our  watchmen,  from  the  tow'rs,  with  longing  eyes 
Expect  his  swift  arrival. 

Drr/den.    Spanish  Fri/ar,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

In  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James,  we 

find  frequent  mention  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  terms 

which,  like  those  of  the  text,  may  at  first  seem  to  imply  an 

expectation  in  those  writers  of  his  speedy  arrival. 

Horsley,  vol.i.  Ser.  1. 

A'RROGATE.  ^  Fr.  S'Arroger ;  It.  Arro- 
A'rrogance.  I  oar-sj;  Sp.  Arrogar ;  Lat. 
A'rrogancy.  I  Arrogalum,  past  part,  of  Ar- 
A'UROGANT.  \-rogate  (Ad,  androgare,  from 

A'rrogantly.      I  Opeyeiv,   to   stretch  out,   to 
Arro'gation.       I  reach  after,  to  seek  after.) 
A'rrogative.      J       To  seek  after,  ask,  require; 

to  claim,  to  demand  :  to  assume. 

Arrogant ;  arrogating  too  much  ;  making  unjust 

pretensions,  undue  demands;  assuming,  presuming. 

Arrogant  is  he  that  thinketh  that  he  hath  those  bountees 
in  him,  that  he  hath  not,  or  weneth  that  he  shulde  have 
hem  by  his  deserving,  or  elles  that  demeth  that  he  be  that 
he  is  not.— CAaaccr.  The  Persones  Tale. 

But  for  ye  speken  of  swiche  gentillnesse, 

As  is  descended  out  of  old  richesse, 

That  therfore  shuUen  ye  he  gentilmen ; 

Swiche  arrogance  n'is  not  worth  an  hen. 

Id.  The  Wifof  Bathes  Tale,  v.  G694. 

Tliis  place  [Math,  xvi  ]  the  byshops  &  priestes  not  vnder- 
standyng,  doe  arrogate  vnto  theselues  some  thyng  of  the 
Phariseis  pride :  forasmuch  as  they  thinke  they  may  con- 
demne  innocentes,  or  release  sinners. 

An  Epitome  of  Barnes.    Workes,  p.  371. 

To  be  assured  of  our  saluation,  S.  Augustine  saithe,  it  is 
no  arrogante  stoutenesse  :  it  is  our  faith,  it  is  no  pride  :  it 
is  deuotion,  it  is  no  presumption  :  it  is  Goddes  promisse. 

Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  77. 

If  a  wise  ma  wel  warned,  aduisedly  %vill  way  the  sentence, 
he  shall  find  the  hole  boke  nothing  els,  but  falshed  vnder 
pretext  of  playnesse,  crueltie  vnder  the  cloke  of  pietie, 
sedicio  vnder  the  colour  of  counsayl,  proud  arrogancic 
vnder  ye  name  of  supplicacion. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  290. 

Which  for  none  other  purpose  exalt  eche  of  the  for  their 
part  the  dignitie  of  their  own  apostle,  but  because  themselfes 
would  be  had  in  greater  estimacion,  iudging  in  this  euen  as 
(bolishly  of  theself,  as  of  them  in  whose  behalfe  they  doe 
arrogantly  bragge  and  crake.— Udal.  1  Corin.  c.  4. 

To  the  sacred  name  of  poets,  as  I  believe,  they  can  never 
have  any  just  claime,  so  shall  I  not  dare  by  this  essay  to 
lay  any  title,  since  more  sweate  and  oyle  he  must  spend 
who  shall  arrogate  so  excellent  an  attribute. 

Habington.  The  Author. 

TUI  one  shall  rise 

Of  proud  ambitious  heart,  who  not  content 
With  fair  equalitie,  fraternal  state. 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserv'd 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  natuie  from  the  earth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

■Where  shall  the  blnod  of  those  millions  of  souls,  which 

miscarried  through  this  arroqant  usurpation,  be  required, 

but  at  those  hands,  who  would  rather  chuse  the  worid 

should  perish,  than  then:  crest  should  fall  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Peace  Maker,  s.  17. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glasse 

To  show  itselfe,  but  pride :  for  supple  knees 
Feede  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  ^  Cress.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
He  woudd  not  allow,  that  one  man  should  come  often  to 
the  feasts.  And  if  any  man  were  invited  thither  to  the 
feasts,  and  did  refuse  to  come,  he  did  set  a  fine  on  his  head, 
as  reproving  the  miserable  niggardliness  of  the  one,  and  the 
presumptuous  arrogancy  of  the  other,  to  contemn  and 
dosyise  common  order.    North.  Plutarch,  p.  77. 


The  particulars  of  this  new  arrogntion  of  Rome  are  so 

many,  tnat  they  cannot  be  pent  up  in  a  strait  room.    1  only 

iustance  in  some  few.    The  Pope's  infallibity  of  judgment. 

Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  c.  17. 

[I  do]  not  see  humility  and  self  denyal,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  own  unworthiness  of  such  things  as  they  aimed 
at,  nor  mortification,  not  of  the  body  (for  that's  suflSciently 
insisted  upon)  but  of  the  more  spiritual  arrogativeliie  of  the 
soul,  that  subtill  ascribing  that  to  ourselves  that  is  God's, 
for  all  is  God's. — H.  More.  Song  of  the  Soul.  Notes  annexed. 

The  half-lettered  are  forward,  and  arrogate  to  themselves 
what  a  modest  studious  man  dares  not,  though  he  knows 
more. —  Woltaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  arrogance  for  us,  in  derogation  to  his 
will,  to  pretend  giving  law,  or  picking  a  station  to  our- 
selves ?—iiarroir,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

Arrogance  is  always  offensive  ;  because  in  demanding 
more  than  its  due  (for  this  meaning  appears  in  the  etjTno- 
logy  of  the  word)  it  manifests  a  petulant  and  injurious  dis- 
position, that  disdains  to  be  controlled  by  good  breeding  or 
any  other  restraint.— £ea(«e.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

A'RROW.  >      A.  S.  Arwe,  from  Gearo,  part. 

A'rrowy.  f  of  Ge-arwian,  to  prepare,  to 
make  ready,  to  dress ;  q.  d.  prepared  for  battle, 
(  Skinner. )     Applied  to  a  material — 

Prepared,  dressed ;  sc.  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

Myd  arwen  St  myd  quareles  so  muche  folk  first  me  slow, 
And  scththe  with  speres  smyton  a  doun,  that  deol  was 

ynow.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  is. 

A  shefe  of  peacock  arwe.:  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  fui  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly. 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

Chaucer.  The  Prol.  The  Yeman. 
And  ten  broad  arrowes  held  he  there 
Of  which  fiue  in  his  bond  were 
But  they  were  shauen  well  and  dight 
Nocked  and  fethered  a  right. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Meane  space,  with  all  his  care  he  chus'd,  and  from  his 

quiver  drew 
An  arrow,  fethered  best  for  flight,  and  yet  that  never  flew ; 
Strong  headed  and  most  apt  to  pierce  ;  then  tooke  he  up 

his  bow. 
And  nockt  his  shaft ;  the  ground  whence  all  their  future 

griefe  did  grow.— CAa/jman.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.iv. 

My  arrowes 

Too  sHghtly  timbred  for  so  loud  a  winde, 
Would  haue  reuerted  to  my  bow  againe. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 
He  saw  them  in  thir  forms  of  battel  rang'd. 
How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arroivy  shower  against  the  face 
Of  thir  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 
Mean  time  the  virgin-huntress  was  not  slow 
T'  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow  : 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fastned  arrow  stood. 
And  &om  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling  blood. 

Dryden.  Meleager  S;  Alalanta. 


-Cou'per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

A'RSENAL.  Fr.Arcenal;  It.  Arsinale  ,  Sp. 
Arsenal ;  a  word  of  unsettled  etymology.  Junius 
conjectures  that  it  is  contracted  from  the  It.  Arce 
navale,  as  the  Fr. 

"  An  armoury,  a  store-house  of  armour ;  artil- 
lery, shipping  or  ships." — Cotyrave. 

This  L.  Quintius,  the  only  hope  of  the  Romans,  the  man 
who  was  to  set  upright  theire  empire  now  distressed,  occupied 
then  a  piece  of  ground,  to  the  quantitie  of  some  foure  acres, 
called  to  this  day  Quintia  prata,  i.  e.  Quintius  his  meaddowes, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  over  against  that  very  place 
where  now  the  arsenall  and  ship  dockes  are. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  106. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece 

To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

His  wise  providence  hath  made  one  country  the  pranery, 
another  the  cellar,  another  the  orchard,  another  the  arsenal 
of  their  neighbours,  yea,  of  the  remotest  parts. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Censure  of  Travel. 

By  thee  entrusted  with  supreme  command, 

^\^len  thou  art  absent,  to  Phaleron's  port. 

Late  arsenal  of  Athens. — Glover.  Aihenaid,  b.  iv. 

A'RSENICK.  )      Vt.   Arsenic:    U.  Arsenica  : 

Arsf.'nical.        )  &'p.  Arsenica ;   "Lai.  Arsenicum ; 

Gr.  PipcrtvtKov,   auri-pigmentum.       Or.  Apa-eviKov, 

masculine  j  Appyjv,  or  Apcrrif,  mas,  mate.      And  the 


ART 

mineral,  so  called  from  its  masculine  force  in  de 
stroying  man.      Vossius,  Orpiment. 

As  for  arsenicke,  that  which  is  best  of  this  kind  resembleth 
burnished  gold  in  colour.— Ho/tand.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  18. 

All  subterrany  fuel  hath  a  kind  of  virulent  or  arsenical 
vapoiu:  rising  from  it. — Evelyn.  Fumifugium. 

A'RSEVE'RSY.  Fr.  A  renverse,  a  revers;  It. 
A'Rinverso,  A'riverso. 

Reverse,  or  turned  backwards;  placed  prepos- 
terously. 

But  the  matters  beinge  turned  orsye  verstje,  they  haue  the 
fruicion  of  those  pleasures  that  neuer  shall  decaye ;  and 
you  bewayle  youre  shorte  and  folyshe  fyne  tyngred  pleasures 
iueuerlastingtormentes.— I/do/.  James,  c.  5. 

A'RSON.  SaddJe-bow.  Fr.  ^rcon  de  la  sdle ; 
It.  Arcione;  Bar.  Lat.  ^mo.  Thus  traced  by  Me- 
nage from  Arcns,  a  bow  ;  Lat.  ^rcus,  arcuus,  arcuo, 
arcyo,  arcio,  arcione,  arfon,  arzo7i. 


Withouten  wem  ( 

Guy  of  Warwick.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 
Arson,  ab  ardendo,  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of 
the  house  or  out -house  of  another  man. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  16. 


ART. 

A'rtfi'L. 

A'rtflillv. 

A'rtfulness. 

A'rtisan. 

A'rtist. 

A'rtless. 

A'rtlessly. 

A'rtifice. 

A'rtificer. 

Artifi'cially. 
A'rtsman. 
the  science. 

The  best  artist  i 


Tr.Ars;  It.Arte;  Sp. Arte; 
Lat.  Ars,  airo  tiji  aperjjj. 
Aperri ;  i.  e.  manly  strength 
or  skill. 

Power,  ability,  skill,  science, 
cunning.      See  Science. 

Art  and  science  may  be 
distinguished  thus  ; — Science 
is  knowledge ;  art  is  power 
or  skill  in  the  use  of  know- 
ledge :  the  art  is  the  practical 
use  of  the  science  (e.  g.  of 
logick),  of  the  principles  of 


who  uses  the  science,  the 
principles  of  the  science,  with  greatest  practical 
skill  and  dexterity. 

Artifice  is  now  commonly  applied  where  decep- 
tion is  intended.  But  see  the  quotation  from 
Brown.     And — 

Artful,  where  an  evil  design  is  imputed. 

Of  arte  he  had  the  maistrie,  he  mad  a  corven  kyng 
Li  Cantebrige  to  the  clergie,  or  his  brother  were  kyng. 
Sitlien  was  neuer  non  of  arte  so  that  sped, 
Ne  bifore  bot  on,  that  in  Cautebrigge  red. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  336. 


For  of  that  arte  she  could  the  olde  dance. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue.  The  Wif  of  Bath. 

Of  hem  that  ben  artificers, 

Whiche  vsen  craftes  and  misters, 

Whose  arte  is  cleped  mechanike. — Gotcer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

And  as  ye  see  a  thing  made  by  artifice  perishe,  and  a 
naturall  thing  lost :  I  am  in  great  feare,  that  after  my  death, 
he  will  tourne  that  way  that  his  mother  hath  childed  him, 
and  not  as  1  haue  nourished  \i\ra.— The  Golden  Boke,  c.  42. 

So  that  the  capitayn  named  Zaunqun  was  slayne  with 
many  other,  to  the  nombre  of  xviiiM.  &  aboue,  as  wj-tnessj-th 
y=  Frenshe  boke,  ouer  many  whiche  were  there  taken 
prysoners  of  poore  men  and  artyficers,  for  the  multitude  of 
ye  gentylmen  were  vpon  the  erlys  partie. 

Fabyan.  Philip  de  Valoys,  an.  1. 

The  mindes  of  the  faithful  shal  be  more  refreshed,  &  filled 
w'  this  holsome  foode,  thus  ministred  by  a  simple  person, 
then  if  ye  supersticiouse  Pharisey,  the  arrogant  philosophier, 
or  eloquent  rhetorician,  would  fbr  the  aduauncyng  and 
setting  forthe  of  theselfes  make  vnto  the  people  an  artificial 
oracion  or  sermon,  whiche  they  had  diligently  studied,  & 
long  time  prouided  for  aforehand.— i/do;.  Mark,  c.  6. 

In  ye  kinges  palace  there  bee  fillers  of  golde  earned  about 
we  vines  of  golde.  wherin  the  images  of  those  birdes  they 
delighte  most  in,  be  artificially  wrought. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  234. 

The  sayde  antliour  sayth  also  that  the  aforesaide  Rosa- 
mond had  a  little  oofl'er  scarcely  two  foote  long,  merueylous 
nrlifiriallii  wrought,  wherein  gyauntes  seeme  to  fight, 
beastes  do  startle  and  stirre,  and  fowles  fli)'ng  in  the  ayre, 
and  fishes  swim  in  the  water,  without  any  mannes  mouyng 
or  helpe.— Gra//on.  Hen.  II.  an.  22. 
Studious  they  appear 

Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare, 


ART 

All  our  law  and  story  strew'd 

■With  hymns,  our  psalms  with  artfull  terms  inscrib'd 
Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  in  Babylon 
That  pleas'd  so  well  our  victor's  ear.  declare 
That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  deriv'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
El.  Bro.  Thyisis?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
And  sweeten'd  every  muskrose  of  the  dale  \—ld.  Comtis. 
For  the  Ergane  (that  is  to  say,  Minerva,)  all  artisans  and 
artificers  acknowledge  and  honour  their  patrouesse,  and  not 
toltune.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  191. 

Another  leane,  vnwash'd  artificer 

Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

The  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fcsole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
And  Plato,  in  his  Theatetus,  noteth  well,  "  That  parti- 
culars are  infinite,  and  the  higher  generalities  give  no  suffi- 
cient direction-,  and  that  the  pith  of  all  sciences,  which 
maketh  the  artsman  difl'er  from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle 
propositions,  which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken 
from  tradition  and  experience." — Bacon.  Of  Learning. 

This,  my  lord,  is  the  duchess  Bianca,  a  wond'rous  sweet 
picture,  if  you  will  observe  with  what  singularity  the  arts- 
man  hath  strove  to  set  forth  each  limb  in  exquisitest  pro- 
portion, not  missing  a  hair. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
But  amongst  all  other  things,  he  [Mark  Antony]  most 
wondered  at  the  infinite  number  of  lights  and  torches  hanged 
on  the  top  of  the  house,  giving  light  in  every  place,  so  arti- 
ficialhj  set  and  ordered  by  devices,  some  round,  some 
square :  that  it  was  the  rarest  thing  to  behold  that  eye  could 
discern,  or  that  ever  books  could  mention. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  763. 
But  till  some  genius  as  universal  as  Aristotle,  shall  arise, 
who  can  penetrate  into  all  arts  and  sciences,  without  the 
practice  of  them,  I  shall  think  it  reasonable  that  the  judg- 
ment of  an  artificer  in  his  own  art,  should  be  preferrable  to 
the  opinion  of  another  man. — Drgden.  Pref.  to  All  for  Love. 
The  art  of  the  most  skilful  painter  cannot  so  mingle  and 
temper  his  colours,  as  exactly  to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the 
native  ones  of  the  flowers  of  vegetables. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation. 
For  though  he  were  too  artful  a  writer  to  set  down  events 
in  exact  historical  order,  for  whicli  Lucan  is  justly  blam'd ; 
yet  are  all  the  most  considerable  aifairs  and  persons  of  Home 
compriz'd  in  this  poem.— Z)r</rfen.  Life  of  Virgil. 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria,  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 

Id.  Theodore  S;  Honoria. 
I  have  often  found  by  experience,  that  nature  and  truth, 
though  never  so  low  or  vulgar,  are  yet  pleasing  when  openly 
and  artlessly  represented.— Pope.  To  Addison,  D§c.  14,  1713. 
The  sun  :  which  though  some  for  its  glory  adore,  and  all 
for  its  benefits  admire,  we  shall  advance  from  other  con- 
siderations and  such  as  illustrate  the  artifice  of  its  maker. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 
In  the  unity  of  time  you  find  them  so  scrupulous,  that  it 
yet  remains  a  dispute  among  their  poets,  whether  the  arti- 
ficial day  of  twelve  hours  more  or  less,  be  not  meant  by 
Aristotle,  rather  than  the  natural  one  of  twenty-four. 

Dryden.  On  Dramalick  Poesie. 
These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  hopes  of  hypocrites, 
which  Job  elegantly  compares  to  the  spider's  web,  finely  and 
artificially  wrought,  but  miserably  thin  and  weak. 

Tillotson,  vol.i.  Ser.  15. 
If  I  was  a  philosopher,  says  Montaigne,  I  would  naturalise 
art,  instead  of  artilising  nature.     'Tne  expression  is  odd, 
but  the  sense  is  good.— Bolingbroke.  Let.  to  Pope. 
Ingenious  art,  ^vith  her  expressive  face. 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race ; 
Not  only  fills  necessity's  demand. 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand  : 
Capricious  taste  itself  can  crave  no  more 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store. 

Cowpcr.  Charity. 
Art  can  never  give  the  rules  that  make  an  art.    This  is, 
I  believe,  the   reason  why  artists  in  general,   and  poets 
principally,  have  been  confined  in  so  narrow  a  circle. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
The  seducer  flattered  himself  that  our  Saviour,  indignant 
at  the  doubts  which  he  artfully  expressed  of  his  being  the 
son  of  God,  would  be  eager  to  give  him,  and  all  the  multi- 
tude that  beheld  them,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  he  was 
s.a.—Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  4. 


gives  no  allowance  to  the  failings  of  early  life,  that  expects 
artfulness  ixoTD.  childhood,  and  constancy  from  youth,  that 
is  peremptory  in  every  command,  and  mexorable  to  every 
failure.— /oAnion.  Rambler,  No.  50. 


They  were  plain  artless  men,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  enthusiasm  or  credulity  about  them,  and  rather  slow  than 
forward  to  believe  any  thing  extraordinary  and  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature.— Por^eas,  vol.  i.  Lect.  5. 


Thus  dream  they,  and 
Th'  incumbrance  of  his  own  concer 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  movei 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  p 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  morn, 
While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float : 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scenes  remote. 
Where  the  gay  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 
O  let  them  ne'er  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill. 
But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they 
will. — Beatlie.  Minstrel. 


Task,  1 


If  workmen  become  s 


wages,  but  i 
illingly 
drink 


first  1 


ARTE.     Lat.  Artus,  which  (Vossius)  denotes 
the  same  as  Ani/ustus,  i.  e.  narrow. 

To  narrow,  to  constrain,  to  force. 
And  ouer  all  this,  full  mokel  more  he  thought 
Wliat  for  to  speke,  and  what  to  holden  inne 
And  what  to  arten,  her  to  loue  he  sought 
And  on  a  song  anone  right  to  begin 


A'RTICLE,  i 


Chau 


Trail,  b. 


ART 

Fr.  Article,  ArticuUr ; 
It.  Articolo,  Articolare ;  Sp. 
Articulo,  Articular;  Lat. 
Articulus,  a  small  joint, 
from  arti/s,  a  joint.  Artus 
is  applied  to  greater  mem- 
articulus,  to  the  less,  as  the 


When  I  was  yong  at  X'VIII  year  of  age 

Lusty  and  light  desirous  of  pleaseaunce 

Approaching  on  full  sad  and  ripe  courage 

Loue  artcd  mee  to  doe  my  obseruaunce 

To  his  estate.  Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

ARTE'MAGE.     Art-magick. 


Conf  A.  ■b.yi. 

A'RTERY.  )      Yr.  Artere;    It.  Arteria ;    Sp. 

Arte'rial.  )  Arteria  ,-  Lat.  Arteria ,-  Gr.  Ap- 
TTipia,  from  atip,  the  air,  and  rripfiv,  servare,  be- 
cause it  preserves  the  air,  is  a  pipe  or  passage  for 
the  breath. 

Among  these  are  hidden  the  arteries,  that  is  to  say,  the 
passages  of  the  spirit  and  life.  And  over  them  ride  the 
veines.  even  the  very  conduits  and  channels  that  carle  the 
hloud.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  37. 

As  for  the  bone,  or  rather  induration  of  the  roots  of  the 
arterial  vein,  and  great  artery,  which  is  thought  to  be  found 
onely  in  the  heart  of  an  old  deer,  and  therefore  becomes 
more  precious  in  its  rarity,  it  is  often  found  in  deer,  much 
under  thirty.— ifrown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Tir.  He  struggles,  and  he  tears  my  aged  trunk 
With  holy  fury,  my  old  arteries  burst. 

Dryden.  (Edipus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
It  [the  heart]  sends  from  out  its  left  contracted  side 
Into  th'  arterial  tube  its  vital  pride. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  vi. 

The  arteries  which  carry  out  the  blood,  are  formed  with 
much  tougher  and  stronger  coats  than  the  veins  wliich 
bring  it  back. — Paley.  Nat.  Theology,  c.  10. 

ARTHR I'TICK.  )      Fr.  Arthritique ;   It.  Arte. 

Arthri'tical.  S  '"■"  /  Lat.  Arthritis  ,•  Gr. 
hpBpiTis,  pain  or  disease  in  the  joints  ;  from  ap$poy, 
a  joint. 

Tho'  some  want  bones,  and  all  extended  articulations,  yet 
have  they  arthritical  analogies ;  and  by  the  motion  of  fibrous 
and  musculous  parts,  are  able  to  make  progression. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b,  1.  c.  1. 


I  have  forgotten  (for  memoria  primo  senescit)  whether  I 
told  you  in  my  last  a  pretty  late  experiment  in  arthritical 
fnins.—Reliquiie  Wottoniance,  p.  455. 

Oh  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 

Guiltless  of  pamper'd  appetite  obscene) 

From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 

Of  libertine  excess.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

Unhappy  !  whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Arthritic  tyranny  consigns ; 
WTiom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vain. 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shines. 

5.  Johnson.  Ode  on  Spring. 

A'RTICHOKE.  Fr.  Artichault,  Artichaud ; 
Sp.  Artichnca ;  Gr.  AprvriKa,  perhaps  AprvrtKni 
KoivXot,  caules  conditanei ;  from  upro-av,  to  pre- 
pare, to  season.      See  Menage. 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  of  thistles  and  artichoux,  (how 
they  should  be  ordered)  in  my  treatise  of  other  garden 
p\Mits.— Holland.  Plinie.  b.xx.  c.  23. 


Arti'culate,  v. 

Arti'cl'LATE,  ailj. 

Arti'culately. 

Articula'tion. 
bers,  as  the  arms ; 
fingers.     To  article  is — 

To  set  forth  the  separate  particulars  of  a  (con- 
joined) whole;  to  state  separately  the  terms  or 
conditions ;  to  stipulate. 

Article,  V.  A  small  joint  of  an  entire  limb  or 
member  ;  a  small  part  or  portion  ;  a  point,  a  mo- 
ment ;  a  sentence,  a  clause  ;  any  one  point  or 
circumstance  stipulated  or  agreed  upon.  For 
Article  in  grammar,  see  the  quotations  from  Wil- 
kins  and  Tooke. 

To  articulate,  is  to  utter  or  emit  distinctly,  dis- 
joined, separate  sounds. 

These  iniuryes  and  many  moo,  at  the  tyme  of  his  de- 
posynge,  were  artyculed  agayne  hym  in  .xixviii.  sundry 
artycles.—Fabyan    Rich.  II.  an.  1368. 

To  make  new  articles  of  our  faith  contrary  to  God's  worde 
(and  to  set  them  in  their  prophane  seculare  actes  of  politik 
parlements  armed  withe  swerde  and  fier)  is  not  els  then  to 
be  exalted  aboue  God  himself.— Joj/e.  Expos,  of  Dan.  c.  12. 

At  the  leaste  waye,  that  they  speke  none  englishe,  but 
that,  whiche  is  cleane,  polite,  perfectly  and  articulately 
pronounced,  omittynge  no  letter  or  syllable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governour,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Of  whom  (excepting  Ajitiochus  himselfe,  with  whom 
Scipio  had  articled  peace  and  alliance,  and  yee  also  had 
expressely  given  order  therfore)  they  all  were  our  enemies 
no  Ao\iU.— Holland.  Livy,  p.  1014. 

Lady  Kent  articled  with  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  that  he 
should  come  to  her  when  she  sent  for  him,  and  shay  whh 
her  as  long  as  she  would  have  him,  to  which  l>e  set  his 
hand :  then  he  articled  with  her,  that  he  should  go  away 
when  he  pleased,  and  stay  away  as  long  as  he  pleased,  to 
which  she  set  her  hand.— SeWen.  Table  Talk. 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  climbe. 

While  wild  passions  captive  lie : 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  flic. 

Habington.  Description  of  Castara. 
The  first  at  least  of  these  I  thought  deni'd 
To  beasts,  whom  God  on  their  creation-day 
Created  mute  to  all  articulat  sound. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.ix. 
His  [Sir  George  Villicrs]  predecessor  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
hath  got  a  lease  ot  90  years  for  his  life,  and  so  has  his  arti- 
culate lady,  called  so,  for  articling  against  the  frigidity  and 
impotence  of  her  former  loid.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  2. 

Since  an  echo  will  speak  without  any  mouth  at  all,  arti- 
culately returning  the  voice  of  man,  by  only  ordering  the 
vocal  spirit  in  concave  and  hollow  places ;  whether  the 
musculous  and  motive  parts  about  the  hollow  mouths  oi 
beasts,  may  not  dispose  the  passing  spirit  into  some  articU' 
late  notes,  seems  a  querie  of  no  great  doubt. 

Brown.  Vulyar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  former  legs  of  this  animal  [the  elephant]  appear 
when  he  standeth,  like  pillars  of  flesh,  without  any  evidence 
0?  articulation. — Id.  lb.  b.iii.  c.  1. 

Articles  are  usually  prefixed  before  substantives  for  the 
more  full  and  distinct  expression  of  them :  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into — 

Enuntiative,  which  may  be  used  indifferently  before  any 
substantive,  not  aheady  possest  with  the  demonstrative 
A,  An. 

Demonstrative,  which  gives  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  its 
substantive,  and  is  applyed  ouly  to  such  a  person  or  thing, 
as  the  hearer  knows,  or  hath  reason  to  know,  because  of  its 
eminence  or  some  precedent  mention  of  it. — The. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.5. 

If  a  good  man  be  passing  by  an  infirm  building,  just  in 
the  article  of  falling,  can  it  be  expected,  that  God  should 
suspend  the  force  of  gravitation  till  he  is  gone  by,  in  order 
to  his  deliverance  ?- iroHaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

Another  indenture  of  1338,  for  glazing  some  of  the  west 
■windows,  articles,  that  the  workmen  should  have  six-pence 
a  foot  for  white  glass,  and  twelve-pence  for  coloured. 

Walpnle.  Anec.  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.  2. 
We  do  object,  and  article  as  follows  :  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
first  place  we  article  and  object  to  you  the  aforesaid  William 
Frend,  Sec— State  Trials,  vol.  xxii.  p-  530. 

If  each  rib  had  been  a  rigid  bone,  articulated  at  both  ends 
to  rigid  bases,  the  whole  chest  had  been  immoveable- 

Paley.  Nat.  Theology,  c.  8. 
They  must  be  put  into  his  [the  catechist's]  hands  the  mo- 
ment they  are  capable  of  articulating  their  words,  and  their 
must  be  pursued  with  unremitting  diligence. 
Portcus.  On  the  Civilization  of  Negro  Slaves. 


RY.  ■)       Fr.  Artillerie;     It.  Artigti- 
T,  n.   \  eria  ;      Sp.   Artillena  ,-     Low 


houa 


AS 

7rom  this  necessity  of  general  terms,  follows  immediately 
the  necessity  of  the  arliele :  whose  business  it  is  to  reduce 
their  generality,  and  upon  ourasiou  to  enable  us  to  employ 
general  terms  for  particulars.  . 

Tooke.  Did.  of  Purley,  vol.i.  c.  5. 

ARTI'LLERY 

Arti'lleuist 
hSit.  Artillaria.  (.4rc«u?iff,  Vossius. )  Casencuve 
thinks  it  may  be  formed  of  Areas  and  telum: 
Menage  and  Du  Cange  from  the  old  Fr.  Artiller, 
to  render  strong  by  art.  The  Fr.  ArtiUier  is  a 
bowyer  or  maker  of  bows.  See  the  quotation 
from  Fairefax. 

Artillery  was  applied  to  offensive  and  defensive 
instruments  or  machines :  to  warlike  weapons  of 
various  kinds  :  latterly  to  the  larger  pieces  of 
fire-arms,  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  &c. 

Certes,  I  understond  it  in  this  wise,  that  I  shall  wame- 
store  min  hous  with  toures,  swiche  as  han  castelles  and 
other  manere  edifices,  and  armure,  and  artelri-es,  by  which 
thinges  I  may  my  persone  and  rayn  hous  so  kepen  and 

defenden,  that  min  enemies  shuln  ben  in  dvede  rr'-  ' 

for  to  approche.— CAaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibcus. 

&  vpo  the  morowe  folowynge  comaundyd  all  the 

and  arttjlenj  belonging  vnto  ye  towne,  to  be  brought  to  a 

place  by  hym  assynged,  and  there  to  be  kept  by  his  ofij'cers. 

Fabijan.  Car.  FI.  an.  14. 

The  gods  forbid  (quoth  he)  one  shaft  of  thine 

Should  be  discharg'd  gainst  that  discourteous  knight, 

His  heart  vnworthie  is  (shootresse  diuine) 

Of  thine  arlillerie  to  fecle  the  might. 

Fairefax.  Toisso,  b.  ivii . 

And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 

Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peeuish  toune  ; 

Turne  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  arlillerie. 

Ab  we  will  ours,  against  these  sawcie  walles. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
As  when  two  black  clouds 
With  heav'n's  arlillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front 
Hov'ring  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  ioyn  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Now  was  Eretria  by  all  forcible  means  assaulted,  for  not 
only  the  vessels  of  three  joynt  navies  had  brought  thither 
all  sorts  of  engins  and  artillerie  devised  for  to  shake  and 
batter  the  walls  of  cities,  but  also  the  fields  and  country 
hard  by,  yeelded  them  plentie  of  timber  and  other  matter  to 
make  new. — Holland.  Livy,  p.  818. 

They  are  persecutors  even  of  Horace  himself,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  by  their  ignorant  and  vile  imitations  of  him  ; 
by  making  an  unjust  use  of  his  authority,  and  turning  his 
ar(i(/ery  against  his  friends.— Drjrdcn.  All  for  Love,  Pref. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians,  that  Edward  [III.]  besides 
the  resources  which  he  found  in  his  own  genius  and  presence 
of  mind,  employed  also  a  new  invention  against  the  enemy, 
and  placed  in  "his  front  some  pieces  of  artillery,  the  first 
that  had  yet  been  made  use  of  in  Europe. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  an.  1346. 

You  must  really  send  me  the  balance  soon,  I  have  the 
artilleriits  and  my'Suliotes  to  pay. 

Byron.  Letter  to  Hancock,  Feb.  8,  1824. 

ARU'SPICE.  >      li.Aruspicio:   Sp.  Aru.ipice ; 
Aru'spicy.         (  Lat.    Aruspex,   or   Haruspex. 
See  the  quotation  from  Holland. 

Aruspices  were  wisards  or  soothsayers,  directed  by  the 
bowels  or  inwards  of  beasts  killed  for  sacrifice,  called  also 
Extispices— ffi/Zanrf.  Liry.  Expos,  of  Tearmes. 

These  prodigious  fights,  by  direction  from  the  aruspices 
[i.  e.  the  soothsayers]  were  expiate,  and  the  gods  pacified 
•with  greater  sacrifices. — Id.  lb.  p.  516. 

They  [the  Romans]  had  colleges  for  their  augurs  and 
aruspices,  who  us'd  to  make  their  predictions  sometimes  by 
fire,  sometimes  by  flying  of  fowls,  sometimes  by  inspection 
into  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  invoking  the  dead, 

Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  23. 

A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 

Of  old  anruspicy  and  augun', 

That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 

Presag'd  th'  events  of  truce  or  battle.— J7udi6ras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

AS,  is  an  article;  and  (however  and  whenever 
used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  it,  or  that, 
or  which.  In  the  German,  where  it  still  evidently 
retains  its  original  signification  and  use,  (as  So 
also  does,)  it  is  written  Es.  See  Tooke,  vol.  i. 
p.  274. 

Tooke  has  resolved  an  instance  of  Als  for  all  as, 
to  which  the  following  may  be  added  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  explanation  of  As. 

His  mouth  is  that  of  or  similar  to  that  of  a  lion, 
his  heart  is  that  of  a  hare  ( Gloucester. ) 


ASC 

Cassiodore  sayth,  that  he  who  vcngeth  himself 
by  outrage,  doth  that  same  evil  or  same  degree  of 
evil,  that  he  doth  who  committeth  the  outrage 
(Cliaucor.) 

Sure  I  would  accept  these  offers,  if  I  were  that, 
or  the  man  that  Alexander  is ;  or  in  the  situation 
that  Alexander  is  (  Bacon. ) 

These  resolutions  require  some  words  to  be 
supplied  according  to  the  context ;  e.  g.  cause, 
means,  instrument,  manner,  state  or  condition, 
&c.  ;  for  the  cause  that,  in  the  manner  that,  &c. 

Sire,  heo  seyde,  y  leue  not  that  my  sustren  al  soth  seide. 
Ac  for  me  my  self,  ich  wol  soth  segge  of  this  dede. 
Ych  the  loue  as  the  mon  that  my  fader  ys, 
And  euer  habbe  y  loued  as  my  fader,  &  euer  wole  y  wys. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 

Clcrc  1 
He  wa 


The  on  alf  vel  adoun  anon,  the  other  byleuede  stylle 

In  the  sadel,  they  yt  wonder  were,  as  yt  was  Code's  wylle. 

Id.  p.  401. 
Myd  word  he  thretneth  muche,  Sr  lute  delh  indede, 
Hys  mouth  ys  ai  a  leon,  hys  herte  am  as  an  hare. 

Id.  p.  457. 


For  Cissiodnre  savth.  that  as  evil  doth  he  that  vcngeth 
him  by  outrage,  as  he  that  doth  the  outrage. 

Chaun-r.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

The  rightful  juge,  which  that  ye  han  served, 
Shal  yeve  it  you,  as  ye  han  it  deserved. 

Id.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15,858. 
And  Palamon  that  hath  swiche  love  to  me, 
And  eke  Arcite,  that  loveth  me  so  sore, 
I'his  grace  I  praie  thee  withouten  more. 
As  sende  love  and  pees  betwixt  hem  two. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2319. 
Gladly,  quod  she,  sin  that  it  may  you  like. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  compagnie, 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasie. 
As  taketh  not  a  greefe  of  that  I  say, 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  play. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  57(1. 

It  were  better  dike  and  delue. 

And  stande  vpon  the  right  feith, 

Than  knowe  all  that  the  bible  seith, 

And  crre,  as  some  clerkes  Ao.—Gower.  Con.  A.  The  Prol. 

And  like  an  oxe  vnder  the  fote 

He  graseth  as  he  nedes  mote 

To  getten  him  his  lines  foode. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Peter  said,  "  'Why  do  you  knock  ?  you  have  the  keys." 
Sixtus  answered,  "  It  is  true,  but  it  is  so  long  since  they 
were  given,  as  I  doubt  the  wards  of  the  lock  be  altered." 

Bacon.  Apophthegms. 

Parmenio  said,  "  Sure  I  would  accept  of  these  oflers,  if  I 
were  as  Alexander."  Alexander  answered,  "  So  would  I, 
if  I  were  as  Parmenio." — Id.  lb. 

The  multitude  of  angels  with  a  shout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy.— il/i//on.  Par.  Lost,  b.iii. 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 
Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides, 
That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  waite.— /d.  lb.  b.  u. 


Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

ccess  is  naturally 
As  it  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  nature,  it  begets  bodily  pains  and  diseases  :  as 
it  trans^rcsseth  the  rules  of  reason  and  religion,  it  breeds 
guilt  and  remorse  in  the  mmi.—  Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 

ASCE'ND,  ^       Fr.  Ascennant ;     It.   As- 

h?.c?J^i>\^T,n.  I  cendere;  Sp.  Ascender;  Lat. 
Asce'ndant,  adj.  I  Ascendcns,  pres.  part,  of 
Asce'ndancy.  \  Ascendcre,  (Ad,  and  scan- 
Asce'nsion.  I  derc,   of  uncertain   ctymo- 

Asce'nsive.  logy,)    to    go    up    to.      In 

Asce'nt.  )  Wiclif,  To  stigh  up. 

To  go,  come,  move  upwards;  to  climb, to  mount, 
to  rise ;    to  become   higher,   more   elevated,   su- 


I  made  a  sermoun  of  alle  thingis  that  ihesus  higan  to  do 
and  to  teche  into  the  dai  of  his  asceucioun,  in  whiche  he 
commaundide  hi  the  hooli  goost  to  hise  apostlis  whiche  he 
lia.;de  chosun.— K'lc/'/.  Dedis,  c.  I. 


ASC 


By  nature  he  knew  eche  ascentioun 

Of  the  equinoctial  in  thilke  toun  ; 

For  whan  degrees  fiftcne  were  ascended. 

Than  crew  he,  that  it  might  not  ben  amended. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Prestes  Tate,  VV.  14,861-3 

He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 

In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 

Wei  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendant 

Of  his  images  for  his  patient.— W.  The  Prol.  V.  419. 

He  loketh  the  coniunctions, 

He  loketh  the  recepcions, 

His  signe,  his  houre,  his  ascendent. 

And  draweth  fortune  of  his  assent.— Goaw.  Con.A.b.  tL 


1  shal!  ascend. 
And  with  his  beames  hath  ouerspred  the  world. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  Mneis,  b.  iv. 

On  the  morow  being  the  third  dai  of  January,  and  Satur- 
day, in  a  fayre  playne  on  black  heth,  more  nerer  the  foote  of 
shoters  liyl  then  the  ascendent  of  the  hyll  called  black  heth 
hyl,  was  pitched  a  riche  cloth  of  gold. 

Hall.  Henry  mi.  an.  SI. 

Here's  a  prophet  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  trading  on  his  heeles  : 
To  whom  he  sung  in  rude  harsh  sounding  rimes. 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension  day  at  noone. 
Your  Highness  should  deliuer  vp  your  crowne. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iv.  BC.  2. 

He  commaunded  his  brother,  L.  Manlius,  from  the  south- 
west to  get  up  the  hill,  as  the  place  would  permit  with 
safctie,  giving  him  in  charge  that  if  he  met  with  any  daun- 
gernus  places,  steepe  and  hard  of  ascent,  that  bee  should  not 
wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  nor  strive  against 
things,  which  to  force  and  overcome  were  unpossible. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  995. 

Hee  hath  deserued  worthily  of  his  country,  and  hij 
assent  is  not  by  such  easie  degrees  as  those,  who  haue  beeno 
supple  and  courteous  to  the  people. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


So  likewise  in  the  year  we  observe  the  cold  to  augment, 
when  the  days  begin  to  increase,  though  the  sun  be  then 
aseensive,  and  returning  from  the  winter  tropick. 

Eroicn.   Vulgar  Errours,  h.  iv.  c.  13. 

■I  he  cartilaginous  kind,  [of  fishes]  which,  by  what  artifice 
thev  poize  themselves,  ascend  and  descend  at  pleasure,  and 
continue  in  what  depth  of  water  they  Ust,  is  as  yet  unknown 
to  us.— Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

Christ,  that  he  might  not  make  either  a  suspected  or  pre- 
carious address  to  men's  understandings,  outdoes  Moses 
before  he  displaces  him  :  shews  an  ascendent  spirit  over 
him  ;  raises  the  dead,  and  cures  more  plagues  than  h» 
brought  upon  Egypt.— Soaf/i,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

Arimant.  Madam,  you  have  a  strange  nsc«idan<  gain'd, 
You  use  me  like  a  courser,  spurr'd  and  rein'd : 
If  I  fly  out,  my  fierceness  you  command, 
Then  sooth,  and  gently  stroke  me  with  your  hand. 

Dryden.  Aurenge-Zebe,  Act  ii. 

In  the  first  fire-engines,  a  boy  was  constantly  employed 
to  open  and  shut  alternately  the  communication  between 
the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  according  as  the  piston  either 
ascended  or  descended.- 5mitt.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Fire  fiU'd  his  eyes  ; 

Turning,  he  bade  the  multitude  without 
Ascend  the  rampart:  they  his  voice  obey'd, 
Part  climb'd  the  wall,  part  pour'd  into  the  gate. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

This  [Laud,  Bishop  of  London]  was  the  man  who  acquired 
so  great  an  ascendant  over  Charles,  and  who  led  him,  by 
the  facility  of  his  temper,  into  a  conduct  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdoms. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  an.  1630. 

That  predominant  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of 
iniquity,  maintaining  an  absolute  ascendancy  in  the  mind, 
in  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions,  which  the  Psalmist 
attributes  to  his  heavenly  King,  has  belonged  to  none  that 
ever  wore  an  earthly  ciown.—Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 


Themistocles  now  entered.  At  his  look 
Which  carry'd  strange  ascendancy,  a  spell 
Controlling  nature,  was  the  youth 


Glover.  Athenaid,  h.  xiv. 


ASCERT.VIN.   ■)      Fr.  Ascertener ;  It.Accer- 
Ascekta'inment.  ]  tare,    from  Ad,  and  ccrtum, 
i.  e.  cretum,  past  part,   of  Cem-ere,  from  the  Or. 
Kpivciv,  to  separate,  to  distinguish,  to  decide. 

To  he  or  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  assure ;  to 
be  or  make  surely  or  certainly  known  ;  to  deter- 
mine, to  establish.      See  Certain. 


ASC 

My  hands  to  heauen  I  held,  and  prayed,  and  giftes  and 

off'rings  pure, 
In  fires  to  them  I  threw ;  and  all  my  duty  done  with  cure, 
Anchises  /  ascertaine  then,  and  him  declare  the  caas. 

Phaer.  ^Eneidos,  b.  iii. 

In  whiche  tyrae,  and  soone  after,  whereof  the  t5"me  is  nat 
duely  asccrtayned,  dyed  the  forenamed  kynge  Lowys  sur- 
named  nought  doynge.— fadi/an,  c.  1"?. 


Necessary  it  is  that  both  good  and  badde  knew  it.  The 
faithfull  to  be  assartened  that  their  finall  redemption  is  at 
hande,  to  their  consolation.  The  vnfaithfuU  to  haue  know- 
ledge that  their  iudgemente  is  not  farre  of,  that  they  may 
lepent  and  be  saued. — Bale.  Image^  pt.  i. 

For  nought  of  them  is  yours,  but  th'  only  usance 
Of  a  small  time,  which  none  ascertaine  may. 

Spenser.  Baphnaida,  vii.  2. 

The  last  [a  disposition  in  the  mind  to  remove  difficulties] 
makes  us  act  with  a  repose  of  mind,  and  wonderful  tran- 
quillity, because  it  ascertains  us  of  the  goodness  of  our 
work.— Z)ri/den.  On  Sufresnoy,  §  435. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  positive  ascertainment  of  its  limits, 
and  its  security  from  invasion,  were  among  the  causes  for 
which  civil  society  itself  has  been  instituted. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

pro- 

not  yet  been  ascertained ;  and  it  has  not  been  ascertained, 
because  it  admits  not  of  a  clear,  or  very  probable  comparison, 
with  any  organs  which  we  possess  ourselves,  or  with  the 
organs  of  animals  which  resemble  ourselves,  in  their  func- 
tions and  faculties,  or  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted 
than  we  are  with  insects.     We  want  a  ground  of  analogy. 

Paley.   Theotogij,  c.  19. 

ASCE'TICK,  n.  ^  \t.  Ascettico  ;  Gr.  AtrKiy- 
Asce'tick,  adj.  Vn/coj,  from  acnc-civ,  to  ex- 
Asce'ticism.  J  ercise.     It  is  applied  by  the 

Greek  fathers  to  those  who  exercise  themselves  in, 
who  employ  themselves  in,  who  devote  themselves 
to,  the  contemplation  of  divine  things :  and  for 
that  purpose,  separate  themselves  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  world. 

Anthony  de  Corro  . .  was  born  at  Sevil  in  Spain,  educated 
there  from  his  childhood  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  was  at  length  an  ascetic,  but  whether  a  monk  or  fryer 
I  know  not. —  Wood.  Athents  Oxoniensis. 

He  [Bishop  Bumetl  resolved  to  live  in  a  more  retired 
manner,  than  he  had  done  hitherto ;  and  abstracting  himself 
from  all  mixt  company,  confining  himself  wholly  to  study 
and  the  duties  of  his  function,  he  entered  into  such  an 
ascetic  course,  as  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
The 


ASH 

1  Brittany  burthened  with 


ASH 


Life  of  Bp. 


,c.  13. 

The  Ascetics,  who  obeyed  and  abused  the  rigid  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  were  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm,  which 
represents  man  as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant.  They 
seriously  renounced  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
age  ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ; 
chastised  their  body,  mortified  their  aifections,  and  em- 
braced a  life  of  misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness. 

Gibbon.  History,  c.  37. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  seen,  and  yet  do  see,  religious 
societies,  whose  religious  doctrines  are  so  little  serviceab'e 
to  civil  government,  that  they  can  prosper  only  on  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  it.  Such  are  those  which  teach  the  sanc- 
tity of  celibacy  and  asceticism.— Warburton.  Alliance,  b.  ii. 

ASCRI'BE.  ^  Fr.  Adscrire  ;  It.  Ascri- 
Ascri'b.^ble.  I  vere ,-  Lat.  Ascribere,  (Ad- 
AscRj'PTioN.        t  scribere,)   to  write  to;    Gr. 

Ascripti'tious.  )  ypacpetv,  (Vossius. )  Inscul- 
pendo  literas  ;  by  carving,  cutting,  graving  letters, 
&c.      See  To  Write. 

To  write  to,  or  into ;  to  write  in  addition ;  to 
write  or  place  among  or  to  the  account  of;  to 
charge  against,  to  impute,  to  attribute. 

O  ye  traitours  &  maintainers  of  madnesse, 

Untr  5  lur  foly  I  ascribe  all  my  paine  ; 

Ye  haue  me  depriued  of  iov  and  gladnesse. 

So  dealing  with  my  lord  arid  soueraine. 

Chaucer.  Lam.  of  Marie  Magdaleine. 

But  now  thei  be  so  far  from  this  seperation,  that  thei 
ascribe  themselues  into  theyr  felowship  and  communion,  & 
do  euerye  one  of  thefeinedly  professe  themselues  to  be  mem- 
bres  of  that  body.— Cat uine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

Yfa 
nto  G 
any  true  light,  if  any  vndefiled 
ascribe  it  wholy  vnto  God  the  aator. —  Udat.  S.  James,  c.  1. 

Hereupon  the  Athenians  do  ascribe  that  day  for  a  most 
unfortunate  day,  and  are  very  circumspect  to  do  any  matter 
of  import.ince  on  it.— Xorth.  Plutarch,  p.  181. 


The  greater  part  have  been  forward  to  reject  it,  upon  a 
mistaken  persuasion,  that  those  phaenomena  are  the  elFects 
of  nature's  abhorrency  of  a  vacuum,  which  seem  to  be  more 
fitly  ascribable  to  the  weight  and  spring  of  the  air. 

Boyle.   Works,  yo\.i.-g.n. 

I  do  not  hereby  ascribe  any  thing  to  the  magistrate  that 
can  possibly  give  him  any  pretence  of  right  to  reject  God's 
true  religion,  or  to  declare  what  he  pleases  to  be  so,  and 
what  books  he  pleases  to  be  canonical,  and  the  word  of  God. 


Tillotson, 
1  of  spirit. 


Ser.  27. 


Behold,  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  mar 

Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  part; 

^Vhat  late  he  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 

And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ess.  3. 

These  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  material  world 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  power  by  which  God  in  the  be- 
ginning created  it,  and  still  directs  the  course  of  it. 

Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  D. 
ASCRI'E;  A  and  Skry,  for  cry,  from  Teut. 
Schreyen,  (  Skinner. ) — Ger.  Schreien,  to  cry  out, 
to  vociferate.  The  French,  more  correctly,  use 
crier;  and  the  English,  to  arte,  (Wachter. ) — 
Schrewing,  exclamatio,  a  crying  out,  a  shrieking, 
( Somner. )  Shry  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
G.  Douglas ;  and  the  Glossarist  observes,  that  it 
is  frequently  used  on  the  Scottish  border  for  cry ; 
as  to  skry  a  fair ;  that  is,  to  proclaim  it.  Skry 
still  exists  in  the  compound  descry ,-  the  French 
deserter,  decrier,  is  rather  applied  as  the  English 
decry ;  i.  e.  to  cry  down.      See  Descry. 

Ascry  is  very  common  in  our  old  chroniclers. 
Hall  uses  Unaskryed. 

The  kyng  said  on  hie,  "  Symon  ieo  vous  defie  ; 

Edward  was  bardie,  the  Londres  gan  he  ascrie." 

R.Brunne,  p.  217. 

And  taught  hem  how  thei  shulde  askrie. 

All  in  a  voice  par  companie. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

In  which  carape  about  a  xi  of  the  clock  at  night,  there 

arose  an  cskrye,  so  that  the  towne  of  Caleys  began  alarme. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 


So  that  by  daye  all  the  br;-dges  were  made,  so  that  all  the 
horsemen  passed  over,  and  askryed  the  countrey. — Id.  lb. 

Some  of  the  French  men  came  to  Calice  gate,  and  were 
ascried  of  the  watche,  and  so  rang  alarme. — Grafton.  lb. 

In  the  morning  a  certeine  number  of  gentlemen  that  were 
within  the  towne  issued  out  to  the  number  of  two  hundreth 
make  a  skrye  in  the  Scottes  hoste. 

Id.  Edw.  III.  au.  10. 


speares. 


ASH,  M.  "\  D.  Asche;  Ger.  Asche 
Ash,  v.  V  Goth.  Azgo  ;  A.  S.  Ai 
A'sHY.     J  ^sce,  cinis.  Dust,ashcs.  . 


ASH,  n.  "^       D.  Asche;  Ger.  Asche;  Sw.Asca; 
Asca,    pulvis  ; 
Applied  to — 
Dust  produced  by  burning  any  substance  to  any 
similar  dust. 

Compare  Chaucer  and  Gray. 
Philip  left  his  engynes  withouten  kepyng  a  nyght, 
That  perceyued  the  Sarazines,  mth  lire  brent  tham  down 

right. 
For  he  com  on  the  morowe,  assaut  he  wild  haf  gyuen. 
His  engyns  fond  he  lorne,  brent  &  tille  askes  dryuen. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  176. 

If  in  Tyre  and  Sydon  the  vertues  hadden  he  don  which 
han  be  don  in  you.  sum  tyme  thei  wolden  han  sete  in  hayre 
and  aischis.  Sr  haue  doon  peuaunce.— iCic///.  Luk,  c.  10. 

For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  speken. 
Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  flre  yreken. 

Chaucer.  The  lieves  Prologue,  v.  3880. 

Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.— Gray.  Elegy. 

Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Palamon 
With  flotery  herd,  and  rugg>'  asshy  heres. 
In  clothes  blake,  ydropped  all  with  teares. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  T.  2885. 


If  the  said  [Turkish]  ambassador  were  here  among  us,  he 
would  think  that  our  modern  gallants  were  also  all  mad,  or 
subject  to  be  mad,  because  they  ashe  and  powder  their  peri- 
cranimns  all  the  year  long. — Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  5. 

— They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  offended  tarte 
With  spattering  noise  rejected. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 
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Benducar.  A  secret  party  still  remahis,  that  links 
like  embers  rak'd  in  os/i.'i— wanting  but 
A  breath  to  blow  aside  th'  involving  dust, 
And  then  they  blaze  abroad. 

Drydcn.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  i.  sc.  .''. 
Porneius  next  him  plac'd  a  meagre  wight. 

Whose  leaden  eyes  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head, 
And  joyless  look,  like  some  pale  ashy  spright, 

Seem'd  as  he  now  were  dying,  or  now  dead. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island. 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  fell  on  Peleus'  son, 
And  grasping  with  both  hands  the  ashes,  do^-n 
He  pour'd  them  on  his  head,  his  graceful  brows 
Dishonouring.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

ASH.     ■)      Of  uncertain  etj-mology.     Skinner 
A'sHEN.  )  suggests  the  Greek  Aueic,  to  bum. 
Wachter,  the  Greek  lo-xueii',  to  be  strong. 
There  sawe  I  eke  the  fresh  hauthorne 
In  white  motley,  that  so  swote  doth  smell, 
Asshe,  firre,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yong  acorne 
And  many  a  tree  mo  then  I  caii  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Blocke  Knight,  p.  271. 
The  use  of  the  ash  is  (next  to  that  of  the  oak  itself)  one  of 
the  most  universal :  it  serves  the  souldier,  the  carpenter, 
the  wheelwright,  cartwright,  cooper,  turner,  and  thatcher. 
Evelyn.  Sylva,  c.  6. 
Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plough 
Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  thy  feeble  row 
To  mount  on  reeds,  and  wands,  and  upward  led. 
On  ashen  poles  to  raise  their  forky  head. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Gcorg.  2. 

He  fell,  as  falls  the  ash, 

"Which  on  some  mountain  visible  afar, 

Hewn  from  its  bottom  by  the  woodman's  axe. 

With  all  its  tender  foliage  meets  the  ground. 

So  Imbrius  fell ;  loud  rang  his  armour  bright 

iWith  ornamental  brass. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

ASHA'ME,  i'.  )      The  word  exists  in  all  the 
Asha'med.        )  northern  dialects,  and  is  inter- 
preted by  the  various  lexicographers,  Erubescere 
— and  perhaps  the  me;ming  of  the  word  may  be 
to  blush,  to  redden.     It  is  now  applied  to  the  feel- 
ing which  occasions  the  blush.      See  Shame. 
This  Lierwas  a  schamed  tho,  and  in  wraththe  at  the  ende 
To  hys  other  dogter,  the  queue  of  CornewaU,  he  gan 


And  whanne  he  seide  these  thingis  alle  his  aduersaries 
weren  ashamed:  and  al  the  puple  joyede  in  alle  thingis  : 
that  weren  gloriously  don  of  him.— Tric/i/.  Luke,  c.  13. 

An  when  he  thus  sayde,  all  hys  aduersaryes  were  ashamed, 
and  all  the  people  reioysed  on  all  the  excellent  dedes,  that 
were  done  by  hym.— Bible,  1539.  lb. 

Now  then  when  all  false  folke  be  ashamed,  which  wenen 
all  bestialtie  and  yearthly  thing,  be  sweeter  and  better  to 
the  bodie  than  heauenly  is  to  the  soule :  this  is  the  grace 
and  the  fruict  that  I  long  have  desired ;  it  doeth  me  good 
the  savour  to  smell.— CAoKcer.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

Fear  not :  for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed,  neither  shalt 
thou  be  confounded  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame:  yea 
thou  shalt  forget  the  shajne  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  not 
remember  the  reproche  of  thy  widowhead  anie  more. 

Geneva  Bible.  Isaiah,  c.  54. 

Exceeding  wroth  was  Gayon  at  that  blowe. 

And  much  asham'd,  that  stroke  of  liuing  arme 

Should  him  dismay,  and  make  him  stoupe  so  lowe. 

Though  otherwise  it  did  him  little  harme. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

If  we  would  fairly  compare  the  necessity  of  things,  and 
wisely  weigh  the  concernments  of  this  life  and  the  other,  in 
a  just  and  equal  balance,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  misplace 
our  diligence  and  industry  as  we  do.— Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34. 

The  modest  speaker  is  asham'd  and  griev'd 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  tlioughts 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives.— C'ki™.  Task,  b.  iv. 
ASHO'RE.     Onshore.    A.  S.  SctVan,  to  shear, 
to  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate.      Shore — 

The  place  where  the  continuity  of  land  is  sheared 
or  separated  by  the  water.      See  Shore. 

And  when  God  shall  send  you  in  safetie  into  the  Bay  of 
S.  Nicholas  at  an  anker,  you  shall  goe  a  shore  with  the  first 
boate  that  shall  depart  from  the  ship,  taking  with  you  such 
letters  as  you  have  to  deliuer  to  the  agent  there. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1C80.  we  went  nshoar  on 
the  isthmus,  near  Golden  Island,  one  of  the  Samboloes,  to 
the  number  of  between  3  and  400  men. 

Dampicr.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  Introd. 
Storms  rise  t'  o'erwhelm  him :  or,  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise, 
And  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm. 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 

r<:u-per.   Task,  h.  u. 


:  he  rode. — Gower.  Con.  A. 


ASK 

ASI'DE.     On  side.     See  Side. 

And  he  took  him  asidis  from  the  people  and  puttede  Wse 

fynsris  into  hise  eeris  and  he  spette  and  touchide  his  tunge. 

'   °  WicUf.  Mark,  c.  7. 

And  whan  he  had  take  hym  asyde  from  the  people,  to  put 

,  and  dyd  spyt,  and  touched  hib 

And  the  tribune  took  his  hond,  and  went  with  him  aiidis- 
half  ^seorsura).   Wictif.  Dedis,  c.  23. 
As  he  cast  his  eye  aside, 

Vher  that  ther  kneled  in  the  highe  wey 

A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey, 

Echc  after  other,  clad  in  clothes  Make. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  89S. 

She  cleped  hjTn,  and  bad  him  abide. 

And  he  his  hors  head 

Tho  torned,  and  to  hi 

This  battayll  was  sore  foughte,  for  hope  of  lyfe  was  set  on 
side  on  every  part  and  takyng  of  prisoners  was  proclaymed 
as  a  great  oSence.—HaU.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsuHerable, 

And  that  far- beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav'n's  high  council-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside. — Miltun.  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

Thus  (she  pursu'd)  I  discipline  a  Son, 

Wliose  uncheck'd  fury  to  revenge  wou'd  run : 

He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss. 

And  starts  aside,  and  flounders  at  the  cross. 

Dryden.  Hind  ^  Panther. 

Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  whatever  be  thy  character, 
station,  or  distinction  in  life,  if  thou  art  afraid  to  look  into 
thine  heart,  and  hast  no  inclination  to  self-acquaintance, 
read  no  further ;  lay  aside  this  book ;  for  thou  wilt  find 
nothing  here  that  will  flatter  thy  self-esteem  ;  but  perhaps 
something  that  may  abate  it. — Mason.  On  Self-Knou-tedt/e. 

ASK.  ^       Goth.  Socjan,  to  seek,  to  ask, 

A'sKER.  >  to  question.    A.  S.  Secan,  Asecan, 

A'sKiNO,  n.  J  Ascan,  Ascian,  to  ask.  A.  S. 
Acsian,  Axiati,  to  acs  or  axe,  (qv. ) 

To  seek,  sc.  an  answer;  to  question,  to  in- 
quire, to  require,  to  demand. 

To  seek,  so.  alms,  relief,  assistance ;  to  beg,  to 
petition.     See  To  Seek. 

Heo  aschede  at  Corineus,  how  heo  so  hardi  were, 

To  honte  vp  the  kynge's  lend,  bute  he  leue  hem  geuc, 

Corineus  saide,  that  he  nolde  nomon  asche  leue, 

To  honto  and  to  Wynne  hys  mete,  and  habbe  solas  and 
game.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  16. 

■ffliat  did  kyng  Egbriht  ?  withouten  any  somons, 

And  withouten  askyng  of  erles  or  barons, 

He  hied  him  thider  suyth.— il.  Brunne,  p.  16. 

But  halewe  ye  the  lord  crist  in  youre  hertis,  and  euerraore 
be  ye  redi  to  satisfaccioun  to  ech  man  axivge  you  reasoun  of 
that  feith  and  hope  that  is  in  you,  but  with  myldnesse  and 
drcde.— H  ic(i/.  1  Petir,  c.  3. 

But  sanctifye  the  Lorde  God  in  youre  hertes,  be  ready 
allwayes  to  geue  an  answere  to  euery  ma  that  asketh  you  a 
reasoun  of  ye  hope  that  is  in  you,  and  that  with  meaknes 
and  fear.— £«;<■,  1539.  lb. 

She  saith,  Florent,  on  loue  it  hongeth 

All  that  to  myn  nskyng  longeth 

■What  all  women  most  desyre: 

This  woU  I  aske,  and  in  thempire 

Where  thou  hast  most  knowlageyng 

Take  counseile  of  this  askynge. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

God  heareth  the  godly,  geuing  to  the  askers  in  fayth, 
wysdom  and  other  gyftis. — loyc.  Eiposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 
How  now.  Sir  John  Hume  ! 

Seal  vp  your  lips,  and  giue  no  words  but  mum, 

The  businesse  asketh  silent  secrecie. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

And  I  beseech  you  come  againe  to-morrow, 

What  shall  you  aske  of  me  that  I'll  deny. 

That  honour  (sau'd)  may  vpon  asking  giue. 

Id.  Twelfth  Kight,  Act.  iii.  sc.  4. 
Thither  he  plyes. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power, 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss. 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 

Which  way  the  neerest  coast  of  darkness  lyes 

Bordering  on  light.— jlf://on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Ask  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  spring 
So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear ; 

Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing, 
Aid  winter  storms  invert  the  year? — Drydi 


will  best 
(with  which 


In   this   sence   [mercifulness]    it  [Luke 
agree  with  the  precept  of  liberality  to  enen 
it  is  joined,  v.  31,)  and  the  promise  of  God  here 
every  asker.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

Those  many  blessings,  and  holy  prayers  which  the  childe 
needs,  or  his  askings  or  sicknesses,  or  the  mother's  fears  or 
joyes  respectively  do  occasion  :  should  they  not  be  cast  into 
this  account  ?—£;).  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Dis.  1. 


ASL 

We  own  it  to  be  highly  proper,  that  men  should  ask  them- 
selves, why  they  believe :  but  it  is  equally  proper  for  them 
to  ask,  why  they  disbelieve. — Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

ASK.VNCE.  A       Probably  (says  Tooke)  the 

Asra'unce.        I  participles ^f^Titnef/,  Aschuins. 

Aska'l'nt.  f  In    Dutch,    Schiiin,    wry,   ob- 

Asqui'nt.         J  lique.     Schiiinm,  to  cut  awry. 

Schiiins,  slopinn;,  wry,  not   strait,  (  Tooke,  vol.  i. 

p.  471.)    See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note  upon  the  word 

in  the  following  lines  from    Chaucer.     Asquint, 

probably  has  the  same  origin.      See  Shi'n. 

Awry,  obliquely ;  (perhaps)  as  if  shunning,  or 
desiring  to  shun. 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  alle  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
Askaunce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 

Chancer.  The  Sompnoure's  Tale,  y.  7327. 
Amid  this  ioy  befell  a  sory  chance. 
That,  welaway,  the  stranger  bought  full  dere. 
The  fare  she  had :  for  as  she  iookte  a  skance. 
Under  a  stole  she  spied  two  steming  eyes.    • 

Wyatt.  The  Meane  Estate. 
Wliile  thus  their  worke  went  on  with  lucky  speed. 
And  reared  rammes  their  horned  fronts  aduance, 
The  ancient  foe  to  man,  and  mortall  seed, 
His  whaunish  eyes  vpon  them  bent  askance. 

Fairefax.  Tasso,  b.  iv. 
We  poor  parcel-sainted  souls  here  on  earth,  profess  to 
bend  our  eyes  directly  upon  the  same  holy  end,  the  honour 
of  our  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  but,  alas,  at  our  best  we  are 
drawn  to  look  asquint  at  our  own  aims  of  profit  or  pleasiu-e. 
Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical. 
Grant  that  the  sun  had  happen'd  to  prefer 
A  seat  ascrtn(but  one  diameter, 
Lost  to  the  light  by  that  unhappy  place. 
This  globe  had  lain  a  frozen  lonesome  mass. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 
The  little  warriors  doflT  the  targe  and  spear, 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance, 
Tliev  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance ; 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze. 

Beattie.  Minstrel. 

Panic-fix'd  he  stood. 

His  sev'n-fold  shield  behind  his  shoulder  cast, 
And  hemni'd  by  numbers  with  his  eyes  askant. 
Watchful  retreated.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xi. 

A  SKE'W.  In  the  Danish  ski(Tv,  is  wry,  crooked, 
oblique.  Sldtrver,  to  twist,  to  wrest.  Skiavt, 
twisted,  wrested,  (  Tooke.  i.  470. )     See  Skew. 

Askew  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Askaunce. 

And  with  that  worde  all  sodeuly 

She  passeth,  as  it  were  a  skie. 

All  cleane  out  of  the  ladies  sight.— Goaw.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Some  beares  his  speare,  his  helmet  some,  the  resdue 
Turnus  wcares 

Since  him  he  slue,  the  mournfull  bands  of  Troians  do 


With  that,  out  of  his  bouget  forth  he  drew 
Great  store  of  treasure,  there  with  him  to  tempt ; 
But  he  on  it  look't  scornfully  askew. 
As  much  disdeigning  to  be  so  misdempt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 
This  said,  her  spear  she  push'd  against  the  ground, 
And,  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bound, 
Flew  ofl'  to  heaven  :  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 
Look'd  up,  and  mutter'd  curses  as  she  flew. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  ii. 

ASKI'LE.     Hall  appears  to  be  the  coiner  of 
this  form  of  writing  Askew. 
What  tho'  the  scornful  waiter  looks  askile, 
And  pouts  and  frowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  nhile. 

Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  2. 

ASL.^'KE.  A.  S.  Aslacian,  to  loosen,  to  untie, 
to  remit,  to  abate,  to  dissolve,  to  slake,  or  slacken, 
(Somncr. )     See  Slack. 

And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoun  they  falle. 
And  wold  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood. 
Till  at  the  last,  astaked  was  his  mood  ; 
(For  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte.) 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1762. 
But  such  as  of  ther  golde  ther  only  idoU  make, 
Noe  treasure  may  the  rauyn  of  their  hungry  hands  aslake. 
Surrey.  Eccles.  c.  5. 
Henceforth  his  ghost  freed  from  repining  strife. 
In  peace  may  passen  ouer  Lethe  lake. 
When  mourning  altars,  purg'd  with  enemies  life 
The  black  infernal  furies  doen  aslake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

ASLA'NT.      On  slant.      See  Slant. 
Obliquely,  inclined   from   an  upright   or   per- 
pendicular. 


ASP 

There  is  a  willow  growes  aslant  abrooke. 

That  shews  his  bore  leaues  in  the  glassie  streme. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7, 
When  in  the  ring  the  rustic  routs  he  threw, 
The  damsel's  pleasures  with  his  conquests  grew : 
Or  when  aslant  the  cudgel  threats  his  head. 
His  danger  smites  the  breast  of  every  maid. 
But  chief  of  Marian.  Gay.  Shepherd's  Week. 

Through  his  bright  disk  the  stormy  weapon  flew, 
Transpierc'd  his  twisted  mail,  and  from  his  side 
Drove  all  the  .skin,  but  to  his  nobler  parts 
Found  entrance  none,  by  Pallas  turn'd  aslant. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

ASLE'EP.  A.  S.  Aslapen.  On  sleep.  See 
Sleep. 

Tho  he  hadde  hys  bone  ydo,  he  fel  on  tlepe  rygt  there. 
Hym    thougte  the    ymage   in    his  step  told  hym  hys 
rheance.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 

Tho  he  come  ver  in  the  see,  and  he  aslepe  was. 
At  tyme  of  mydnygt  of  the  nygt,  hym  mette  agreuous  cas. 
Id.  p.  202. 

Daunger  I  drede  me 

That  thou  ne  wolt  besy  be 

To  kepe  that  thou  hast  to  kepe 

Whan  thou  shouldest  wake,  thou  art  a  slepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
This  false  knight  vpon  delaie 
Hath  taried  till  thei  were  asleepe, 
As  he  that  woU  time  kepe 
His  deadly  werkes  to  fulfille.— Goii'er.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

He  on  his  side 

Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 

Beautie,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.- .Vi/fon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

For,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  drunk  with  human  wine. 
While  fast  asleeo  the  giant  lay  supine. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  j£neis,  b.  iii. 

Many  people  think  that  they  are  in  pleasure,  provided  they 
are  neither  in  study  nor  in  business.  Nothing  like  it ;  they 
are  doing  nothing,  and  might  just  zs  well  be  asleep. 

Chesterfield,  Let.  274. 

ASLO'PE.     A.  S.  ^-s?«p-an,  to  slip  away. 
On  slope,  or  slip.     See  Slip. 


For  trust  that  they  haue  set  in  liope 

Which  fell  hem  afterward  aslope. 

Chaucer.   The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Natheless  he  would  ye  point  should  be  lesse  &  more  fa- 
uorably  handled,  not  euen  fully  plain  &  directly,  but  that 
ye  matter  should  be  touched  a  slope  craftely,  as  though  me 
spared  in  ye  point  to  speke  al  the  troueth  for  fere  of  his 
displeasure.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  58. 

The  Flemynges,  with  theyr  arbalasters  and  theyr  longe 

marevs  pykes  set  o  slope  before  the)Tn,  woiidyd  so  theyr 

horse's,  that  they  laye  trembelynge  one  in  the  others  necke. 

Fabyan.  Phil.  IF.  an.  18. 

On  mee  the  curse  aslope 

Glanc'd  on  the  ground,  with  labour  1  must  eame 
My  bread  ;  what  harm  ?    Idleness  had  been  worse  ; 
My  labour  will  sustaine  me.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

There  porters'  hogsheads  roll  from  carts  aslope, 
Or  brewers  down  steep  cellars  stretch  the  rope. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  Ii. 

ASP.     \      A.S.  JEps,  ^spe;  D.Espe;  Ger. 
A'spen.  )  Aspe.  Espe,  tremulus,  (Somner.) 
Shaking,  trembling.     The  tree  is  so  called,  be- 
cause the  leaves  shake  or  tremble  with  the  least 
breath  of  air.     Wachter  and  Skinner  prefer  the 
Gr.  hatraipav,  to  palpitate,  to  tremble,  to  quiver. 

This  Hj-peranestre  cast  her  eyen  doun, 

And  quoke  as  doeth  the  leefe  ot  aspe  greene. 

Deed  wext  her  hew,  &  like  to  ashen  to  scene. 

Chaucer.  The  teg.  of  Hyperaneitre. 

This  Sompnour  in  his  stirops  high  he  stood 

Upon  this  frere  his  herte  was  so  wood. 

That  like  an  aspen  leef  he  quoke  for  ire. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Pro/,  v.  7249. 

For  if  they  myghte  be  suffred  to  begin  ones  in  the  c6- 
gregacyon  to  fal  in  disputing,  those  aspen  leaues  of  theirs 
would  neuer  leaue  waggj'ng.- Sir  T.  Mure.   Workes,  p.  769. 

He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  sharpe  and  keene, 

And  gave  it  him  in  hand  :  his  hand  did  quake, 

And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  aspin  greene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  l.  c.  9. 

Of  the  aspen  our  woodmen  make  hoops,  firewood,  a:id 
coals,  S;c.—Etelyn.  Sylra,  c.  17. 

Wliere  near  the  village  rose  the  elm-crown'd  hill, 

And  white  leav'd  aspini  trembled  o'er  the  rill. 


Scntl.  Eel. 


ASP 

ASP.      )      Vr.  Aspic ;  It.  Aspide :  Bp.  AspUlo ; 

A'sncK.  >  Gr.  Ao-ttis  ;  Lat.  Aspis.  Of  uncer- 
tain etymology.      See  Vossiits. 

A  sand-coloured  serpent,  full  of  black  spots, 
(Cotgravc.) 

Their  ilirote  is  an  open  sepulchre,  w'  their  tounges  they 

have  disccaued  ;  the  pujsoa  of  aspcs  is  vndi;r  their  lyppes. 

Bible,  1539.  Bomayns,  c.  3. 

For  lilte  the  stings  of  asjes,  that  kill  with  smart,, 
Her  spiteful  words  did  prick  and  wound  the  inner  part. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 

The  aspides  of  all  serpents  that  creep  upon  the  ground, 
are  most  mortall,  and  their  wounds  least  curable. 

Plini/,  h.  xxix.  c.  4. 

This  is  an  aspickes  traile, 

And  these  flggeleaues  haue  slime  vpon  them,  such 
As  th'  aspicke  leaues  vpon  the  caues  of  Nyle. 

Shakespeare.  Anih.  S;  Cleo.  Act  y.  sc.  2. 

The  deadly  killing  aspic  when  he  seeth 

This  world  of  creatures  sheaths  his  poison  d  teeth. 

Drayton.   Noah's  Flood. 

VTiv  did  I  'scape  th'  invenom'd  aspiv's  rage. 

And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert, 

To  see  this  day  ?  Addison.  Cato  Act  ni.  sc.5. 

ASPA'RAGUS.  Also  written  Sparagus  (qv.) 
and  formerly  Sperage.  Fr.  Asperge ;  It.  .4*7*0- 
rngo;  Sp.  Esparagos ;  hSit.  Asparagus ;  Gr.  Aa-ira- 
payos.  Varro  says,  ex  asperis  Virgultis,  unless 
from  the  Greek;  and  the  Greek,  Lennep  says, 
means,  the  first  bud  or  sprout,  from  a,  priv.  and 
a-irapa<xa-(iv,  dilacerare,  to  tear  to  pieces. 

Now  there  is  a  middle  sort  of  these  sperages,  not  so  civile 
and  gentle  as  the  asparagi  of  the  garden,  and  yet  more 
kind  and  mild  than  the  corrud^  of  the  field. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  7. 

Sparagus,  asparagus,  [ah  asperilate),  temperately  hot  and 
moist,  cordial,  diuretic,  easie  of  digestion,  and  next  to  flesh 
nothing  more  nourishing.— £i>e(i^re.  Acctaria. 

A'SPECT,  V.  '\  Vt.  Aspect;  It.  Aspetlo;  Sp. 
A'spECT,  n.  or  I  Aspecto ,-  Lat.  Aspectum,  past 
Aspe'ct.  I  part,  of  Aspicere,{Ad-specere,) 

AsPE  CTABLE.  >  from  crKiTma-dai,  to  look,  to 
Aspecta'tio.v.   I  new. 

A'SPECTED.  I  Any  thing  looked  at,  seen, 
Aspe'ction.      J  viewed;  the  appearance,  face 

or  countenance  ;    the  point  of  view ;    look  ;    the 

direction  of  the  view  or  look. 

And  all  so  blisfuU  Venus  wele  arayed 

Satte  in  her  seuenth  house  of  heuen  tho 

Disposed  wele,  and  with  aspects  payed 

To  help  sely  Troylus  of  his  wo. — Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 

O  mightie  god,  that  all  hast  wrought. 

And  all  might  brj'ng  againe  to  nought : 

Nowe  knowe  I,  but  all  of  thee. 

This  worlde  hath  no  prosperitee. 

In  thyn  aspects  ben  all  aliche, 

The  pour  man  and  eke  the  riche. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Ne  joy  of  aught  that  under  heaven  doth  hove 

Can  comfort  me,  but  her  own  joyous  sight; 
Wliose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move, 

In  her  unspotted  pleasance  to  delight.— 5penjer,  Son.  88. 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heynous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  :  that  close  aspect  of  his. 
Do  shew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Less  bright  the  Moon. 

But  opposite  in  level'd  west  was  set 

Her  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

TiU  night.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

That  this  destruction  [the  Basalisk  killing  at  a  distance] 
should  be  the  etfect  of  the  first  beholder,  or  depend  upon 
priority  of  aspecliun  is  a  point  not  easily  to  be  granted. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Strictly  taken,  the  heart  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
chest:  but,  after  a  careless  and  inconsiderate  aspectalion. 
or  according  to  the  rediest  sense  of  pulsation,  we  shall  not 
quarrel,  if  any  affirm  it  is  seated  toward  the  left. 


Ficinus,  chap.  19,  saith  they  are  most  prone  to  this  bvu-n- 
ing  lust,  [love]  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope, 
when  the  Moon  and  Venus  he  mutually  aspecled,  or  such 
as  be  of  Venus  complexion. —Bur/on.  Anal,  of  Melon,  p.  443 


The  throng  is  in  the  midst :    The  ( 
Sltut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few. 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk. 

Drgden.  Palamon  §• -• 
VOL.  L 


ASP 

Happy  in  their  mistake,  those  people  whom 

The  northern  pole  aspects,  [despicit]  whom  fear  of  death 

(The  greatest  of  all  human  fears)  ne'er  moves. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Heroic  Virtue.  Lucan. 

Now  to  this  use  and  purpose  of  informing  us  what  is 
abroad  round  about  us  in  this  aspectable  world,  we  shall 
find  this  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  eye,  and  every 
part  thereof,  so  well  fitted  and  adapted,  as  not  the  least 
curiosity  can  be  added. — Ray.  On  the  Creation. 
They  arriv'd 

Where  well-nigh  all  the  mightiest  close  around 

Tydides  stood,  in  aspect  lion-like. 

And  terrible  in  strength  as  forest  boars.— Co!c/).  Iliad,  b.v. 

ASPE'RSE.  ^       Vr.  Asperger ;  It.  Aspergere,- 
Aspe'rsion.       VLat.    Aspersum,  past   part,   of 
Aspe'rsively.  7  .<^s/'«'"£'<^'"e,     {Ad - spargere,    to 
scatter,  to  sprinkle. ) 

To  scatter  or  sprinkle  over ;  to  cast  or  throw 
upon ;  to  cast — blame  or  censure  ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  blame,  to  censure,  to  calumniate. 

We  had  so  long  groned,  we  had  so  long  cryed  to  God  for 

a  Prince ;  that  except  he  had  in  the  moste  desired  birth  of' 

the  same,  aspersed  the  death  of  your  moste  dere  mother : 

should  by  our  immoderate  felicitee  have  tepted,  and 

prouoked  hym  to  take  you  bothe  from  vs. 

Udal.   Vnto  the  Kynges  Maiestee. 

For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 

The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  suppos'd 

Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 

Against  temptation.        Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.ix. 

Straightway  Jesus  went  up  out  of  the  water,  saith  the 
Gospel :  He  came  up,  therefore  he  went  down.  Behold  an 
immersion,  not  an  aspersion,  said  Jeremy,  the  Patriarch. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Mule  of  Conscience,  p.  644. 

If  thou  dost  breake  her  virgin-knot,  before 

All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 

With  full  and  holy  right,  be  ministered. 

No  sweet  aspersions  shall  the  heauens  let  fall 

To  make  this  contract  ^ov:.— Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Not  doubting  but  under  the  fortitude  of  the  most  inge- 
nious and  generous  spirits,  this  may  not  only  crave,  but 
find  a  benevolent  shelter  from  those  many  envious  and 
injurious  detractions,  which  the  ignorant  may  aspersivety 
cast  thereon.— 5;>  F.  Drake  Revived.  To  the  Reader. 

Jiip.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lyahle  to  scorn, 
But  vindicate  thy  honour  from  that  wretch 
VtliQ  wou'd  by  base  aspersions  blot  thy  vertue. 

Dryden.  Amphitryon,  Act  v. 

He  set  his  voice 

At  highest  pitch,  and  thus  aspers'd  the  king. 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

He  sent  him  thence 

To  Lycia,  with  the  blackest  crimes  aspers'd 

In  tablets  closely  seal'd,  which  he  should  show 

To  queen  Anteia's  father,  there,  and  die.— Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

ASPI'RE.  ^  Fr.  A.^pirer ;  It.  Aspirare ; 
Aspi'rant.  Sp.  Aspirar :   Lat.  Aspirare, 

A'spiRATE,  V.  (Jl(/-j:/HVare, which  Tookecon- 
A'spirate,  adj.  siders  to  be  the  A.  S.  Spirian ; 
A'sriRATE,  n.  VGer.  Speuren;  D.  Spuren.) 
Aspira'tion.  To  search  out  by  the  track, 

Aspi'rement.  or  trace,  to  inquire  and  make 
Aspi'rer.  diligent  search,  (  Somner. ) 

Aspi'ring.  J       'To  search  after  or  pursue 

eagerly,  ambitiously ;  to  pant  through  eagerness 

of  search,  or  pursuit ;    (and  thus  applied  to  the 

breath,)  to  breathe  upon. 

To  pant  after,  to  desire  eagerly,  to  be  ambitious 

to  reach  or  attain  ;  to  soar. 

To  aspirate  is  to  breathe  strongly. 
Ayer  is  the  thirde  of  elementes. 
Of  whose  kinde  his  aspirementcs 
Taketh  euery  liuisshe  creature 
The  whiche  shall  vpon  erth  endure. 


ASP 


Gou 


Con.  A.  b. 


.All  his  host 

Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 

To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 

He  trusted  to  have  equal'd  the  Most  High, 

If  he  oppos'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  5. 

Forth  went  they,  through  blacke  bloud  and  annes  and 

presently  uspir'd 
The  guardlesse  Thracian  regiment,  fast  bound  with  sleepe, 

and  tir'd. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 
Such  wat'ry  orbicles  young  hoys  do  blow. 
Out  from  their  soapy  shells,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  waved  higher  : 
But  if  they  chance  but  roughly  once  aspire. 
The  pamted  bubble  instantly  doth  fall. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

Th'  aspirer  once  attain'd  unto  the  top, 

Cuts  off  those  means  by  which  himself  got  up. 

Daniel.  Cicil  War,  b.  ii. 


affect  ambitious  aspirings.- 

Those  [consonants]  are  stiled  aspirated,  which  seem  to  be 
mixed  with  (II),  and  are  usually  so  written  U,  tp,  %■  But  in 
propriety  of  speech,  if  aspiration  be  defined  to  be  an  impetus 
of  breathing,  then  these  consonants  cannot  so  fully  be  said 
to  be  aspirated,  but  rather  incrassated  by  compression  of  the 
breath  in  framing  of  them. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  13. 

His  [man's]  then  blisful  injoyments  anticipated  the  aspires 
to  be  like  gods  ;  being  in  a  condition  not  to  be  added  to,  as 
much  as  in  desire..— G/owtii/.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.l. 

But  if  my  heavy  blood  restrain  the  flight 

Of  my  free  soul,  aspiring  to  the  height 

Of  nature,  and  unclouded  fields  of  light : 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure  inglorious  life. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Georg.  2. 

AVith  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the  broader 
Doric,  and  the  feebler  jEolic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate, 
or  takes  ofl'  its  accent ;  and  completed  this  variety  by  altering 
some  letters  with  the  licence  of  poetry. 

Pope.  Preface  to  Homer. 

He  expressed  in  his  whole  life  so  perfect  and  exemplary 
a  virtue,  and  yet  so  much  sweetness  and  gentleness  towards 
those  aspirers  to  it,  that  were  the  most  short  of  it,  that  the 
Jews  themselves  could  say  of  him,  that  he  had  done  all 
things  well.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

The  proudest  boast  of  the  most  aspiring  philosopher  is  no 
more,  than  that  he  provides  his  little  play-fellows  the 
greatest  pastime  with  the  greatest  innocence. 

" On  Polite  Learning. 


Look; 
alwa 


countenance 


Ser.23. 


Could  the  successful  aspirant  after  earthly  things  secure 

to  himself  the  possession  of  the  prize  he  has  obtained,  for 

any  reasonable  time  ;  or  spend,  what  is  called,  a  life  in  the 

enjoyment  of  it ;  some  little  might  be  said  ; 

Bp.  Wa 

She  lives  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the  neatness 
of  a  house  and  gardens,  and  feels  neither  inchnation  to 
pleasure,  nor  aspiration  after  virtue,  while  she  is  engrossed 
by  the  great  employment  of  keeping  gravel  from  grass,  and 
wainscot  from  dust.- 


Rambler,  No. 


That  shal  come  to  passe,  if  we  shal,  as  it  wer  setting  m 
talitie  apart,  desyrouslv  aspyre  vnto  that  countreye 
heauen  with  all  our  whole  heartes,  the  enheritaunce  wherof 
abideth  them  that  obey  the  gospel,— t'rfa/.  1  Petre,  c.  3. 
And  that  it  so  may,  to  God's  honour  and  the  profit 
some  good  folke,  I  hartely  beseche  our  loide,  without 
adspiracion  and  helpe  of  whose  especiall  grace  no  laboure  of 
man  can  profite.- Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  357. 

By  chaunce  finding  in  Suydas  that  Pritannia  in  Greke, 
witll  a  circumflexed  aspiracion,  doth  signifie  metalles,  also 
reuenues  belonging  to  the  common  treasure,  I  than  con- 
ceyued  this  opinion.— Cra//on.  Briteyn. 
There,  lavish  nature,  in  her  best  attire. 

Pours  forth  sweet  odours  and  alluring  sights ; 
And  art.  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T'  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights. 

Spenser.  The  Butterfly. 
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ASPORTA'TION.  Lat.  Asportatio,  from  A. i- 
portare,  (ad,  and  portare ;  (jjopros,  a  burden,  from 
tpfpnii,  to  bear,)  to  carry  away.    See  the  quotation. 

There  must  not  only  be  a  taking  but  a  carrying  away, 
rcpit  ei  asportavit  was  the  old  law-latin.  A  bare  removal 
from  the  place  in  which  he  found  the  goods,  though  the 
thief  does  not  quite  make  off  with  them,  is  a  sufficient 
asportation,  or  carrying  away. — Blackstone,  b.  iv.  c.  17. 

A'SPRE,  ^  Fr.  Aspre  :  It.  Aspero,  Aspro  ; 
A'sprely,  Sp.Aspere:n;  Lat.Asper,unRtfor 
A'spreness.  I  cultivation,  vapa  ro  fiv  <nr(tpecr6ai, 
A'sperate.  [  (Scaliger  and  Vossius>.  Or  more 
Aspe'rity.  I  immediately  from  Aa-iropos,  with- 
A'sPERocs.    ./  out  seed,  unproductive  of  seed. 

And,  therefore,  applied  to  that  which  :' 
Harsh,  rough,  rugged,  craggy ; 

sharp,  biting,  bitter,  morose. 

For  if  Creseide  had  erst  complained  l 
Tho  gan  she  plain  a  thousand  times 
And  in  her  aspre  plaint,  thus   ' 


to  that  which  is 


Cha 


Trail.  ^  Cres.  b. 


•or  both  to  that  one  man,  and  eke  to  that  other,  the  ilk 
icultie  is  the  matter,  to  that  one  man  of  encrease  of  his 
nous  renoume,  and  to  that  other  man,  to  conserue  his 
ience,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  aspernesse  of  his  estate,  for 
refore  is  it  called  vertue,  for  that  it  susteineth  and 
orceth  by  his  strengthes,  so  that  it  is  not  ouercomen  by 
lersities.— /rf.  Buecius,b.\v 


ASS 

The  Carthascnians  percyuyng  divers  young  Romaynes, 
threwe  themselfes  into  the  sea,  and  swymmynR  vnto  the 
shippes,  enforced  theyr  enemies  to  etryke  on  lande,  and 
there  assaulted  them  so  asprely,  that  the  capitaine  of  the 
Romaynes,  called  Lucatius,  mought  easily  take  them. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governour,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

We  should  not  rauche  nede  with  wordes  and  reasoning,  to 

extenuate  and  minysh  the  vygour  and  aspcrite  of  the  paynes, 

but  the  greatter  and  the  more  bitter  that  the  passion  wer,  the 

more  ready  was  of  olde  tyme  the  feruor  of  faith  to  suffer  it. 

Sir  T.More.   Workes,  ^.n\%. 


Your  gracious  precedence  in  this  asperous  and  narrow 
way  of  the  cross  (wherein  your  vertue  doth  prescribe  the 
order  of  their  march)  may  well  draw  every  generous  minde 
off  from  the  thoughts  of  their  own  private  distresses. 

Montague.  Dev.  Essayes.  The  Epis.  Dedicatory. 

The  level  surface  of  clear  water  being  by  agitation  aspe- 
rated with  a  multitude  of  unequal  bubbles,  does  thereby 
acquire  a  whiteness ;  and  a  smooth  piece  of  glass,  by  being 
scratched  with  a  diamond,  does  in  the  asperated  part  of  its 
surface  disclose  the  same  colour. — Boyle.  tVorks,  vol.  i.  p,683. 

He  seemes  not  consonant  to  himself  about  the  red,  which, 

as  you  have  seen  in  one  place,  he  represents  as  somewhat 

more  asperous  than  the  blue;  and  in  another,  very  smooth. 

Id.  lb.  p.  682. 

I  can  scarce  believe,  that  our  blind  man  could  tell  all  the 
colours  he  aid,  merely  by  the  ribbons  having  more  or  less  of' 
asperity;  so  that  I  cannot  but  think,  notwithstanding  this 
history,  that  the  blind  man  distingiiished  colours  not  only 
by  the  degrees  of  asperity  in  the  bodies  offered  to  him,  but 
by  forms  of  it,  though  this  (latter)  would  perhaps  have  been 
ver>'  difficult  for  him  to  make  an  intelligible  mention  of. 

Id.  lb. 

Tlie  example  of  our  Saviour  is  accommodated  for  all  men ; 
especially  conducting  them  in  the  hardest  and  roughest 
parts  of  the  way  leading  to  bliss,  the  acclivities  and  asperi- 
ties of  duty.— Sarrou',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  42. 

I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling 
that  the  publick  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a 
patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 
Johnson.  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

ASPY,  V.  \       Used  as  -we  now  use  espy.      See 

AsPY,  n.      )   Espy  and  Spy. 

"Whan  the  geandes  were  aUe  y  slawe,  that  ther  bi  leued 

Brut  wende  forth  into  Engolond,  and  aspiede  vp  and  doun 
For  to  seche  an  ese  place,  to  make  an  heued  toun. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 

Tite  that  hadde  be  with  me  while  he  was  hethene  was 

compellid  to  be  circuncidid,  but  for  false  brithren  that  weren 

brought  yn  whiche  hadden  entried  to  aspie  oure  fredom 

which  we  ban  in  crist  iesus  to  brynge  us  into  seruage,  &c. 

Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  2. 

For  Jon  seide  to  Eroude  it  is  not  leveful  to  thee  to  have 
the  wyf  of  thi  brothir.  and  Erodias  leide  aspies  to  him  and 
wolde  sle  him  and  myghte  not.— /rf.  Mark,  c.  G. 

In  due  season,  as  she  alway  aspied 

Euery  thing  to  execute  conueniently 

The  one  louer  first  frendly  she  eied 

The  second  she  offred  the  cuppe  curtesly. 

Chaucer.  The  Rem.  of  Lone. 

ASS. 


A'SININE. 
A'SSISH. 


^  Vr.  Asne :  \t.  Asino ;  &^.  Asm ; 
V  Lat.  Asinus,  of  uncerteun  etymo- 
)  logy.      See  Vossius. 


And  saide  awake  full  wonderliche  and  sharpe 
What  sloumbrest  thou,  as  in  a  litargie. 
Or  art  thou  like  an  assc  to  the  harpe 
That  hereth  soun,  whan  men  y  6trin?:8  ply? 

Chaucer.   T. 
After  wordly 

and  suche  as  c; 

be  of  the  assishe  kinde. —  Vdal.  Luke, 

Should  I  make't  my  study, 

And  lay  all  wayes,  yea,  call  mankind  to  helpe, 
To  take  his  burden  off,  why,  this  one  act 
Of  his,  to  let  his  wife  out  to  be  courted, 
And,  at  a  price,  proclaimes  his  assininc  nature 
So  lowd,  as  I  am  weary  of  my  title  to  him. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divell  i 


As  when  a  dull  mill 


:  a  goodly  field  of 


Kept  from  the  birds  by  children's  cries;    the  boyes  are 

overborne 
By  his  insensible  approach,  and  simply  he  will  eat, 
About  whom  many  wands  arc  broke,  and  still  the  children 

beat; 
And  still  the  self-providing  asse,  doth  with  their  weaknesse 


ASS 

As  when  (the  boys  o'erpow'r'd)  a  sluggish  Jj.t, 

Whose  tough  sides  erst  have  shiver'd  many  a  staff, 

Enters  the  harvest,  and  the  spiry  ears 

Crops  persevering  :  with  their  rods  the  boys 

Still  ply  him  hard,  but  all  their  puny  might 

Scarce  drives  him  forth  when  he  has  brows'd  his  fill. 

Coupcr.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

ASSA'IL.  ^       Vt.  Assaillir;  It.  Assalire; 

Assa'ilable.  Bar.     Lat.  Adsallire ;     Lat. 

Assa'ilant,  adj.  I  Adxilire,  to  leap  to  or  against, 
Assa'ilant,  71.  ((Ad-salire,  from  the  Greek 
Assa'iler.  I  aAA-eo-Sai,  to  leap.) 

Assa'ilment.      J      To   leap,   spring,  or   run 

against ;  to  rush  upon,  to  fall  upon,  to  invade,  to 

attack  ;   (to  assault,  qv.) 

The  kyng  made  hym  wrothjTiow,  and  no  wonder  yt  was, 
That  strange  men  in  hys  owne  londe  dude  h3Tn  such 

That  a  sailede  ys  lond,  and  to  robbereyc  drowe, 

And  robbede  ys  bestes  and  ys  game,  and  hys  men  slowe. 

He  wende  with  all  ys  power,  and  aaitcdc  liem  a  non. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  16. 
Bot  Alfride  his  brother  gede  to  the  bataile. 
He  was  ouer  hardy,  the  Danes  he  gan  assaile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  23. 
How  may  this  he  (qd.  I)  for  often  han  shrewes  me  as- 
sailed, and  mokell  badnesse  therein  haue  I  founden. 

Chaucer.  The  Test,  of  Lone,  h.  ii. 
And  whan  that  he  was  enbatailed. 
He  guth,  and  hath  the  felde  assailed, 
And  slough,  and  toke  all  that  he  fonde. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

They  that  be  euill,  heene  alwaies  double  euill,  because 
they  bearc  armour  defensiue,  to  defend  their  owne  euils  ;  and 
armes  olfensiue  to  assalle  the  good  manors  of  other. 

Golden  Bake,  c.  15. 

Diners  dales  this  assault  cotinued,  not  to  the  litle  losse 
of  'he  Englishemen,  which  toke  more  harme  of  the  defeders 
then  they  gat  hurte  of  the  assailantes. — Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  5. 

For  what  a  filthy  thing  is  drunkenesse  and  gluttony  ? 
The  greatest  assnilers  of  chastity  and  shamefastnesse ;  and 
enemies  of  honest  name. 

fifes.  Instruct,  of  a  Christ.  Woman,  b.  if.  c.  10. 

Bar.  Sit  downe  a-while, 
And  let  vs  once  againe  assalle  your  cars, 
Th.it  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  haue  seenc 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

On  either  side 

Disparted  Chaos  over  built  exclaim'd, 

And  with  rebounding  surge  the  barrs  assniVd. 

That  scorn'd  his  indignation.— j1/ii/ow.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

Thou  know'st,  that  Banqo  and  his  Fleans  lives. 
Ladij.  But  in  them,  nature's  coppies  not  eterne. 
Macb.  There's  comfort  yet,  they  are  assaileablc. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

And  as  an  ev'ning  dragon  came, 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts. 

And  nests  in  order  rang'd. 

Of  tame  villatic  fowle.— ;i/ii(on.  Samson  Agoniiles. 

I  opened  it  (not  without  fear  and  assailment,ot  my  senses) 
knowing  that  it  must  have  been  some  serious  occasion  which 
could  move  her  to  WTite  unto  me,  being  absent,  seeing  she 
did  it  so  rarely,  even  when  I  was  present. 

Shelton.   Bon  Qui.tote. 

New  pangs  of  mortal  fear  our  minds  assail. 
We  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  hoist  up  ev'ry  sail ; 
And  take  th'  advantage  of  the  friendly  gale. 

Drijden.   Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  iii. 

His  most  frequent  assniiment  was  the  hcad-ach,  which  he 
used  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  coffee,  which  he 
frequently  required.— /oAnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

He  would  not  stoop 

To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits. 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  assail'd  in  vain. 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.  ii. 

ASSA'SSIN,  n.  ^  Vv.  Assassin;  It.  Assas- 
Assa'ssin,  I).  sino ;   Sp.  Assasino  ;  ofun- 

Assa'ssinacy.  settled  etymology  ;  though 

Assa'ssinate,  v.  I  Caseneuve,  Menage,  and 
Assa'ssinate,  n.  f  Du  Cange,  particularly  the 
Assassi.na'tion.  two  former,  have  written 
Assa'ssinator.  much,  and  learnedly,  upon 

Assa'ssinatous.    J  it.      Applied  to — 
One  who  attacks  unawares,  and  murders  those 
unprepared  for  defence. 

Assassin  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Stillingflect. 
Assassinate,  n.  is  applied  both  to  the  act  and 
the  agent.     The  verb,  in  Milton,  is  to  beset,  to 
assail — assassin-like — as  he  himself  expresses  it. 


ASS 

I  find  that  the  Saracen  prince,  of  whom  the  name  of  the 
assassins  is  derived,  which  had  divers  votaries  at  command- 
ment, which  he  sent  and  employed  to  the  killing  of  divers 
princes  in  the  east,  by  one  of  whom  Amurath  the  First  was 
slain,  and  Edward  the  First  of  England  was  wounded,  was 
put  down  and  rooted  out  by  common  consent  of  the  Maho- 
metan princes. — Bacon.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  593. 

The  Syrian  king,  who,  to  surprise 

One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war— 

Warr  unproclaimed. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

This  spiritual  assassinacy,  this  deepest  dyeof  hloude  being 
most  satanically  designed  on  souls,  and  (because  they  can- 
not get  these  into  their  power)  practising  it  in  etfigie. 

Hammond,   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

Divulging  first  a  fair  apology 

Of  his  clear  heart,  touching  the  foul  report 

Of  that  assassinate ;  which  utterly 

He  doth  abjure :  protesting,  in  no  sort, 

T'  agree  thereto,  in  will  or  privity. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.iv. 

Sam.  Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betray'd, 
Who  durst  not,  with  ther  whole  united  powers, 
In  fight  withstand  me,  single  and  imarm'd. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  r.  1100. 

And  let  him  ask  the  Jesuits  about  him,  whether  it  be  not 
their  known  doctrine  and  also  practice,  not  by  fair  and  due 
process  of  justice  to  punish  kings  and  magistrates,  which 
we  disavow  not,  but  to  murder  them  in  the  basest  and  most 
assassinous  manner,  if  their  church  interest  so  require. 

Id.  On  the  Articles  of  Peace. 

But  when  your  rhimes  assassinate  our  fame, 

You  hug  your  

And  pay  'em  as  if 
If  it  can  mean  but 


-Bryd.  Duke  of  Guise,  Acti 


:  by  the  chariot 
Wlien  the  old  king  was  slain  ?  Speak,  1  conjure  thee, 
~  shall  never  ask  thee  ought  again, — 


Id.    (Edipus,  Act  ir 


!  the  number  of  the  t 


He  [Oliver  Cromwell]  said,  assassinations  were  such 
detestable  things  that  he  would  never  begin  them  :  but  if 
any  of  the  king's  party  should  endeavour  to  assassinate  him, 
and  fail  in  it,  he  would  make  an  assassinalivg  "war  of  it,  and 
destroy  the  whole  {ami]y.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  i. 

In  the  judgment  of  mankind,  some  heinous  offenders,  as 
parricides,  the  assassinators  of  kings,  the  betrayers  of  their 
country,  contract  so  great  a  guilt  as  exceeds  the  most  ex- 
quisite torments  that  the  criminal  can  endure- 

Bates.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  c.  12. 

ASSA'TION.     Lat.  Assare,  to  roast. 

In  the  assation  or  roasting,  it  [an  egg]  will  sometimes 
abate  a  dracm,  that  is  threescore  grains  in  weight. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 

Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat, 
iustulation. 
Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  20. 

A  S  S  A'  U  LT,  u.  ^       Fr.  Assault ,-    It.  Assalto  ; 
Assa'i'lt,  n.         I  Sp.   Asaltar,   Asalto ;     Lat. 
Assa'ulting,  n.   \  Assultum,  past  part,  of  .<4ifst- 
Assa'ixtable.     I  lire,    to     leap     against  ;     to 
Assa'ulter.        J  assail.        See     Assail;      to 
which  Assault  is  used  as  equivalent :  though  with 
an  implication  of  greater  violence.    Chaucer  writes 
Satiltcr,  (qv.)     See  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

Thys  Knout  bygan  to  reste,  tho  ys  assaut  was  ydo. 
And  bet  Edmond,  as  in  pes,  aword  hure  other  tuo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  308, 


But  whanne  there  was  maad  an  nsaught  of  the  hethene 
men  and  the  iewis  with  their  prynces  to  turmente  and  to 
stoone  hem,  thei  undirstoden  and  fledden  togidre  to  the 
citees  of  licaonye  and  listris  and  derben,  and  into  all  the 
cuntre  ahouie.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  H. 

Whe  ther  was  an  assaute  made  both  of  y  Gentyles  &  also 
of  the  Jewes  with  their  rulers,  to  do  the  violece  8.'  to  stone 
the,  they  werre  ware  of  it,  8:  fled  vnto  I.ystra  S;  Derba, 
cities  of  Lvcaonia,  &  vnto  the  region  y'  lyetli  roiid  about. 

Bible,  1539.  lb. 

&  thei  maden  an  asatight  viHh  oo -wille  in  to  the  teatre, 
&  tooken  gayus  and  aristark,  men  of  macedonye,  felowis  of 
foul.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  19. 

And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 

And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  r.  931 


ASS 

The  lofty  pine  the  great  irinde  often  rive? ; 
With  violenter  swey  falne  turrets  stepe ; 
Lightnings  asaaut  the  hie  mountaines  and  clivi 
Surrey.  Praise  oj  Ma 


■  Estate. 


When  the  master  of  the  ordinaunce  had  all  thinpes  ready. 
at  the  houre  of  iiii.  of  the  clocke  in  the  mornyng  he  dis- 
charged the  ordiliaiice  continually  in  suche  fashion,  that  by 
viu.  of  the  clocke  the  xxviii.  day  of  October  the  walles  were 
made  lowe  &  the  toune  assautable.—Hall.  Hen.  VIll.  an.  15. 

Also  the  saied  capitain  and  his  compaignie  promise,  to 
defend  the  said  castle  against  all  commers.  beeyng  gentle- 
men of  name  and  armes,  and  the  assautltrs  to  deuise,  all 
raaner  of  engynes  for  the  assaulting,  edge  tole  to  breake 
tlie  house  and  ground,  onely  except.— /(i.  lb.  an.  16. 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wilde 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd. 

Born  through  the  hollow  dark  assaults  his  eare 

"With  loudest  vehemence. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Thereupon  there  was  a  hot  assault  given  to  the  city  of 
Placentia,  with  great  store  of  sundry  engines.  Howbeit, 
Spurina's  men  had  the  better,  and  having  with  great  slaugh- 
ter repulsed  tt>e  assailante,  they  saved  one  of  the  goodliest, 
the  greatest,  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  all  Italy. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  871. 

In  many  places  at  once  the  wals,  either  undermined  or 
shaken  with  the  ram,  came  tumbling  down.  But  as  the 
town  it  selfe  was  assaultablc,  so  the  hearts  of  the  townsmen 
were  invincible.— ifo/itiHd.  Livy,  p.  834. 

Now  clamors  from  th'  invested  palace  ring ; 
We  run  to  die,  or  disengage  the  king. 
So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose, 
While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose, 

Dryden.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 

Assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another  without 
touching  him ;  as  if  one  lifts  up  his  cane,  or  his  fist,  in  a 
threatening  manner  at  another ;  or  strikes  at  him,  but 
misses  \nili.—'Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ill.  c,  8 

ASSA'Y,  t),  >      Ft.  Essat/er ;     It.  Assaggiare ; 
Assa'y,  n.      )  Sp.  Ensaydr.      See  To  Essay, 
To  prove  ;    to  take  or  make  proof;   to  make 
trial,  to  try,  to  attempt. 

So  that  he  moste  for  myseise  awei  at  the  ende. 
The  other  dogter  he  liadde  a  say,.  1,  that  he  ne  durste  to 
hire  wynde. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  34, 


Bi  feith  thei  passiden  the  reed  see  as  hi  drye  lond,  which 
thing  egipcians  asaiynge  weren  deuoured. 

Wiclif.  Ebreu-is,!:.  11. 

By  fayth  they  passed  thorow  yt  reed  see  as  by  drye  lade  : 
which  when  the  Egypcyas  had  assayea  to  do,  they  were 
iiov/ned.— Bible,  1639.  76. 

He  went  his  way,  and  neuer  the  preest  him  sey 
After  that  day  :  and  whan  that  this  preest  shu'ld 
Maken  assau,  at  swiche  time  as  he  wold, 
Of  this  receit,  farewel,  it  n'olde  not  he, 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannei  Tale,  v,  10,851. 


Neyther  is  it  enoughe  to  haue  taken  a  slendre  taste  or 
assaye  therof,  but  it  muste  be  receyued  and  conueyghed 
into  the  veraye  bowels,  that  as  soone  as  it  is  receiued  within 
the  stomake,  the  vertue  therof  maye  haue  full  course  to 
renne  euery  waye  throughout  all  the  veins. 

Udal.  Pre/,  to  Luke. 

I  haue  two  boyes 

Seeke  Percy  and  thy  selfe  about  the  field  : 
But  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
1  will  assay  thee  :  so  defend  thy  selfe. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act.  v.  sc,  4. 

Great  are  thy  vertues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits. 
Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  adniir'd. 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborn,  at  first  assay. 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise. 

Milton.  Paradise   Lost,  b.  ix. 

She  thrice  assay'd  to  speak  :  her  accents  hung 
And  falfring  dy'd  unfinish'd  on  her  tongue. 
Or  vanished  into  sighs  :  with  long  delay 
Her  voice  rcturn'd;  and  found  the  wonted  way. 

Dryden.  Ceyx S;  Alcyone. 
Hira  .Slneus  also,  warrior  gray  with  age. 
Ascending  to  his  chamber,  and  his  doors 
Smiting  importunate,  with  earnest  pray'rs 
Assay'd  to  soften,  kneeling  to  his  son, 
Nor  less  his  sisters  woo'd  him  to  relent, 
Nor  less  his  mother.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  ix. 


ASSECU'RE.  ^  The  Bar.  Lat.  Assecurare, 
Assecu'rance.  y  Assecuratio,  appear  to  have 
Assf.cura'tion.  }  been  in  very  common  use  -, 

from   the  Lat,   Security ,-    whence  the   Vr.   Seur, 

A.fseur;   Enj,  Sure,  Assure,  (qv,) 


ASS 

L'an  never  mischief  end  as  it  begun  ; 

But  being  once  out,  must  farther  out  of  force  ? 

Think  you,  that  any  means  under  the  sun. 

Can  asseeure  ao  indirect  a  course  !— Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.iii. 


But  how  far  then  reaches  this  assecuration  ?  So  far  as  to 
exclude  all  fears,  all  doubting  and  hesitation  ?  Neither  of 
these.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  43.  Good  Security. 

ASSECU'TION.  Lat.  Assecutio,  from  Asse- 
ciitus,  past  part,  of  Assequi;  (Ad,  and  seqtii,  to 
follow.) 

A  following  up,  an  overtaking,  an  obtaining. 

By  the  canon  law,  a  person,  after  he  has  been  in  full  pos- 
session of  a  second  benefice,  cannot  return  to  his  first,  be- 
cause it  is  immediately  void  by  his  assecution  of  a  second. 
Ayliffe.  Purergon. 

AS.SEiM'BLANCE.  The  same  as  Semblance, 
(  Skinner.  1  Fr.  Seiithler,  from  the  Lat.  Shnutare, 
to  make  like. 

Likeness,  representation. 

There  he  none  byshoppes  excepte  that  of  congruence  ought 
to  Hue  more  after  the  ghospell  then  princes.  But  they 
oftent>'mes  by  simplicitie  vnder  an  assemblancc  of  deuocion 
be  decejTicd. —  Vdal.  Prej.  to  John. 


ASSE'MBLE,  v.  ^       Tr. Assembler ;  W.Assem- 
Asse'mble,  n.  I  brare,  composed  of  ad  and 

Asse'mbi.age.  I  of  simul,  q.  d.  simul  ponere. 

Asse'mblance.        y  Simul,simulare,adsimulare, 
Asse'mbler.  I  adsimblare,  adsimbrare,  ad- 

Asse'mbling,  n.      I  sembrare,  assembrare,  (  Mc- 
Asse'mblt.  J  nage. )     It  is  from  the  A.  S. 

Samian,  Gesamian  ;    Ger.  SarrJen  ;    D.  Zamelen  ,- 

Sw.  Sarnla.     To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  the  same 

place. 

To  come,  to  meet,  to  collect,  to  bring  together; 

to  gather. 


R.  JJrunne,  p.  51. 
Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  clause 
Th'  estat,  th'  araie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compaignie 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hostelrie 
That  highte  the  labard,  faste  bv  the  belle, 

Chaucer.  The  Prol.  V.  719. 
As  he  walkened  goth  par  cas 
Upon  an  high  mountaine,  he  sigh 
Two  serpentes  in  his  weye  nighe  : 
And  thei  so,  as  nature  hem  taught 
Assembled  were.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

They  were  a  X  thousande  men  of  armes,  and  in  y*  feliics 
mo  than  a  hudred  thousand  horse  ;  there  neuer  was  suche 
assemble  made  in  Bretayne  before. — Benters.  Frois.  c.  333. 

In  the  mornyng  earlye  after  they  had  counsayied  together 
afreshe,  the  liye  priestes,  with  the  elders,  scryb'cs  and  al  the 
whole  assemble,  led  hira  awaye  with  his  armes  bounde,  and 
deliuered  him  vnto  Pilate  to  be  iudged.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  1 3. 

For  the  which  occasion  after  the  assembling  of  these  wise 
men,  the  Emperour  commaunded  to  examine  them,  and  to 
be  enfourmed  of  the  bloude  of  theyr  predeiessours. 

Golden  Boke,  c.  6. 

For  your  confession  of  faith  which  you  say  shall  he  pub- 
lished by  your  assemblers,  if  that  be  to'be  used  in  the  service 
of  God,  then  must  there  be  some  new  direction  for  it  put 
into  the  directory.— /fammoni.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1S3. 


Mi, 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 


So,  as  he  traueled  i-pon  the  way. 

He  chaunc't  to  come,  where  happily  he  spide 

A  rout  of  many  people  farre  away  ; 

To  whom  his  course  he  hastily  applide. 

To  weet  the  cause  of  their  assemblance  wide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne, ' 


None  better,  knows  then  you 

How  I  haue  euer  lou'd  the  life  remoued  ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witlesse  brauery  teepee. 
Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meat.  Act  i.  s 

He  scarce  had  finisht,  when  such  murmur  fill'd 
Th'  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Has  rous'd  the  sea.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


ASS 

Young  Silvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succour,  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood. 
The  churls  assemble  ;  for  the  fiend,  who  lay 
In  the  close  woody  covert,  urg'd  their  way. 

Drtjden.  ^neis,  b.  Tii. 

If  they  can  poD  an  indifferent  number  out  of  a  moh ;  if  they 
can  produce  a  set  of  Lancashire  noddles,  remote  provincial 
head-pieces,  or  visionary  assemblers,  to  attest  a  story  of  a 
witch  upon  a  brooinstiek,  and  a  flight  in  the  air ;  they 
triumph  in  the  solid  proof  of  their  new  prodigy,  and  crj-, 
magna  est  Veritas  et  pr^evatebit. 

Shaftsbury.  Charact.  On  Wit,  pt.  iv 

At  length  there  issu'd  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind  : 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduc'd  the  sons  of  Heaven  to  rebel. 

Dryden.  Flour  8^  Leaf. 
In  sweet  assemblage  every  blooming  grace 
Fix  love's  bright  throne  in  Teraminta's  face. 

Fenton.  Ep.  to  Mr.  Lombard. 

From  ev'ry  clime  they  come 

To  see  thy  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
O  Sion  I  an  assembly  such  as  earth 


Saw  never,  such  ; 

ASSE'NT,  V. 

Asse'nt,  71. 

Assenta'tion. 

Assenta'tor. 

Assentato'eily. 

Asse'nter. 

Asse'ntment. 


n  stoops  down  to  see. 

Cowper.  Poems. 

Fr.Assenfir;  It.  Assenlire, 
Lat.  Assentiri,  (Ad-sentire. ) 
To  think,  to  feel,  to  think 
the  same,  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  to  agree,  comply, 
yield. 

Assentation  is  used  for 
pretended  assent,  flattery,  adulation.  Lat.  Assen- 
tatio. 

The  Monenday  that  fclle  to  be  next  after  the  fuelft  day. 
The  kyng  of  Prance  and  he,  at  the  riuer  of  S.  liymay. 
Held  a  parlement,  gode  sikernes  to  make, 
That  bothe  with  on  assent  the  way  suld  vndertake. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  147. 

But  whanne  thei  weren  come  he  withdrough  and  dcpartide 
him  dredynge  hem  that  weren  of  circumcisioun,  and  the 
othere  lewis  assenliden  to  his  feynyng,  so  that  barnabas  was 
drawen  of  hem  into  that  feynyng. — Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.2. 

But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurance, 

As  I  shal  s.ay,  assenting  to  my  lore  ? 

And  I  shal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore. 

Thev  Bworen,  and  assented  every  man 

To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stond, 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Laues  Tale,  V.47C4. 
And  if  you  liketh  alle  by  on  assent 

Now  for  to  stonden  at  my  jugement : 

Hold  up  your  hondes  withouten  more  speche. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  779. 
Other  there  be,  which  in  a  more  honest  terme  may  be 
called  asscntatours,  or  followers,  whiche  do  awayte  diligently, 
what  is  the  fourme  of  the  speche  and  gesture  of  theyr 
mayster,  and  also  other  his  manors  and  facion  of  gar- 
mentes :  and  to  the  imitatio  and  resemblance  thereof  they 
applie  theyr  study.— S/r  T.Elyot.  TheGorernovr,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

Tlie  bold  design 

Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkl'd  in  all  their  eyes;  with  full  asse7it 
They  rose.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

One  would  think  hell  should  have  little  need  of  the  fawn- 
ing assentation  of  othere,  when  men  carry  so  dangerous 
parasites  in  their  own  bosoms ;  but,  sure,  both  together 
must  needs  help  to  people  that  region  of  darkness. 

Bp.  Hall.  SoUloquie,  75. 


I  have  no  purpose  vainly  or  assentatorily  to  represent  this 

greatness   [of  Britain],  as  in  water,   which  shews  things 

bigger  than  they  are,  hut  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of  art, 

helping  the  sense  to  take  a  true  magnitude  and  dimension. 

Bacon.   Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  246. 


man  clothe  himself  (saith  he)  beneath  his  ability,  his  chil- 
dren according  to  it,  and  his  wife  above  it ! 

Whitlock.  Manners  of  the  English. 

With  excusable  reservation  may  we  shrink  at  their  bare 
testimonies,  whose  argument  is  but  precarious,  and  subsists 
upon  the  charity  of  our  assentments. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

It  is  but  a  very  little  while  before  we  shall  all  certainly 
be  of  this  mind — that  the  best  thing  we  could  have  done  in 
this  world,  was  to  prepare  for  the  other.  Could  I  represent 
to  jTtu  that  invisible  world  which  I  am  speaking  of,  you 
would  all  readily  i 


I  to  thii 


Tilloison,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34 


Consider  then  and  judge  me  in  this  light : 
I  told  you  when  I  went,  I  would  not  write  ; 
You  said  the  same  ;  and  are  you  discontent 
With  laws,  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent! 

Pope.  Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  J. 


ASS 

Subscription  to  articles  of  relipion,  though  no  more  than 
a  declaration  of  the  subscribers'  assent,  may  properly  enough 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  oaths,  be- 
cause it  is  governed  by  the  same  rale  of  interpretations. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

ASSE'RT.  "\  Yt. Assertion;  It.Asserzione : 
Asserta'cion.  j  Lat.  Assertum,  past  part,  of 
Asse'btion.  I  Asserere,  (^Ad-screre,  to  knit, 
Asse'rtive.        V  to  join. ) 

Asse'rtivelt.   I       To  join,  or  add  to;  to  join, 
Asse'rtou.         I  or  add  as  a  cause,  as  a  reason; 
A'ssERTORY.     J  to  affirm,  to  maintain,  to  vin- 
dicate.     See  the  quotation  from  Tooke. 

And  hole  bokes  would  it  hold,  both  ye  confutinEr  of  theirs, 
and  vnto  them  the  ussertncion  of  our  owne,  specially  for  yt 
thei  receiue  not  our  scripture,  and  betwene  the  and  vs 
nothig  comune  to  groud  vpon  but  reason. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  141. 

And,  therfore,  while  he  doth  but  tel  vs  and  proue  it  not, 
and  so  vnder  proppeth  his  assercion  wi  it  self:  he  sheweth 
himself  as  wise,  as  one  that  lest  hys  rotten  house  should 
fioll,  wold  go  about  to  take  down  yc  rofe,  and  pull  vp  y« 
groiidsel  to  vndershore  the  sides  with  the  same. 

Id.  lb.  p.  473. 

Read  it  interrogatively,  and  it  is  as  strong  for  Soto  aud 
the  Dominicans ;  if  it  be  read  asserlivehj,  for  Catherine  and 
the  Jesuits.— .Bp.  Bedel.  Letters,  p.  403. 

That  tongue 

Inspir'd  with  contradiction  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
-    Thir  deities  to  assert. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

[Wc  all  acknowledge  that  the  whole  Church  ol  God  kept 
the  faith  intire.  and  transmitted  faithfully  to  after  ages  the 
whole  faith.]  Well  what  says  he  to  this  principle?  He  says, 
this  principle  as  to  the  positive  part  is  good,  and  assertive 
of  tradition.— B;j.  Taylor.  Dissuas.from  Popery.ft.ii.  Introd. 


sufficiently  confute 
lent  lieathens  have 
and  dying  strong 


If  the  very  voice  of  nature  did  i 
thee,  that  even  thine  own  most 
herein  taken  part  against  thee. 
assertors  of  the  soul's  immortality 

Id.  Temptations  Repelled,  Dec.  I.  T.4. 

■We  have  not  to  do  here  with  a  promissory  oath,  the  obli- 
gation whereof  is  for  another  inquisition  :  it  is  the  assertory 
oath,  that  is  now  under  our  hand  ;  which  the  great  God,  by 
whom  we  swear,  hath  ordained  to  be  an  end  of 

Id.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2 

But  whether  each  of  them  be  accordii 
oaths  divided  by  the  schoolmen,  one  . 
prom-issory,  to  which  some  add  a  tliird, 
me  miknown. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

Now  nothing  is  more  shameful  and  unworthy  a  natural 
philosopher  than  to  assert  any  thing  to  be  done  without  a 
cause,  or  to  give  no  reason  ol  it.— Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

I  can  hardly  believe  any  one  will  assert,  that  a  parcel  of 
mere  matter  left  altn-jpfi'-r  tn  itself  onuld  ever  of  itself 
begin  to  move.  If  th.  i  .-  i  :^  'i  i-M  nssertor,  let  him 
fix  his  eyes  upon  som>-  1  ,          '  >  .   ^t.  a  stone,  piece 

of  timber,  or  a  clod  ch:  J  ,    i   :,  imd  peruse  ' 


ofXa 


The  fourth  awarded  lot  (for  he  had  fourth 

Arriv'd)  Meriones  asserted  next, 

The  golden  talents. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

For  the  verb  does  not  denote  any  time ;  nor  does  it  imply 
any  nss,Tlion.  No  single  word  can.  Till  one  single  thing 
can  be  found  to  be  couple,  one  sin_gle  word  cannot  make  an 
ad-sertion,  or  an  adflrmation  :  for  there  is  joining  in  that 
operation  :  and  there  can  be  no  junction  of  one  thing. 

Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

Among  the  as.^ertors  of  regal  authority,  I  never  fail'd  to 
declaim  with  republican  warmth  upon  the  original  charter 
of  universal  liberty,  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly 
of  voluntary  submission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled 
with  ourselves.— /«Ahs7)m.  Ramtitcr,  No.  95. 

\SSE'SS,  y.  ^  Fr.  Assis ,-  It.  Assesso. 
Asse'ss,  n.  I   .Skinner  says,  Assess,  or  Sess, 

Asse'ssionart.  I  from  the  It.  As.iessnrr,  to  im- 
Asse'ssing,  n.  j  pose  a  tax  (A.<!sesso),  which 
Asse'ssment.  I  never  is  imposed  unless  by  an 
Asse'ssor.  J  Assize  {nm  ah  nssessu)  of  men 

appointed  for  the  purpose.     Lord  Berners  writes 

To  Assize  (qv  ) 

To  sit,  or  hold  a  sitting  or  assize ;  so.  for  the 

purpose  of  imposing  a  rate  or  tax  ;    and,  consc- 

quentially — 

To  rate,  to  tax,  to  fix,  settle  the  sum  to  bi' 

levied. 

Writynges  wer  sent  to  al  shires,  to  certifie  the  names  of 

menne  of  fourtie  poundc,  to  receiue  the  ordre  of  knighthood, 

or  els  to  make  a  fine :  the  assessement  of  whiche  fines,  were 

appoynted  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Master  of  the  Kynge's  Juell 

Louse.— /fa/;.  Hen.  mi.  an.  24. 


ASS 

But  Pirithoua  reaching  out  his  hand  first  to  Theseus,  said 
unto  him ;  I  make  your  self  judge  of  the  damage  you  have 
sustained  by  my  invasion,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  will  make 
such  satisfaction,  as  it  shall  pleaae  you  to  assess  it  at. 

Korth.  Plutarch,  p.  12. 

For  he  devised  and  ordained  the  cense,  to  wit,  the  assess- 
ing, and  taxation  of  the  citizens  ;  a  thing  most  profitable  to 
that  state  and  government,  which  was  like,  in  time  to  come 
to  grow  so  mighlie.— Holland.  Livy,  p.  30. 

He  it  was  that  devised  and  brought  up  the  manner  of 
equall  contribution   and    paiment,    proportionably   to   the 


ASS 


assessment  and  i 
One  of  the  : 


1  goods.— Id.  lb.  p.  31. 


the 


Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

,  appears ; 

his  assessors,  hears. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEn.  b.  vi. 

This  sum  [the  amount  of  land  tax]  is  assessed  and  raised 
upon  individuals  by  commissioners  appointed  in  the  act. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the  1st 
and  his  parliament,  the  latter  having  no  other  suflicient 
revenue  to  support  themselves  and  their  measures,  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  laying  weekly  and  monthly  assessments 
of  a  snecifick  sum  upon  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom. 
^  Id.  lb. 


Pausanias  sat  the  judge, 

!  and  jEmnestus  wise, 

ssessors.  Glover.  Athenaid,  b. 


I       Fr. 
JMena. 


Assez ;    It.  Assai,   which 
e  thinks  are  from  the  Latin 


A',SSETS. 

A's 
Satis 

Enough ;  sufficient. 

And  if  it  suffice  not  for  asseth.— Piers  Plouliman,  p.  94. 

And  Pilat.  willynge  to  make  aseeth  [sufficiens  facere]  to 
the  puple  lefte  to  hem  Barabas,  and  bitooke  to  hem  Jliesus 
betun  with  scorgis  to  be  crucified. —  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  15. 

And  though  on  heapes  that  lie  him  by, 

Yet  neuer  shall  make  his  richesse 

Asseth  vnto  his  gredinesse.— C/mucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Whatever  is  so  recovered,  that  is  of  a  saleable  nature,  and 
may  be  converted  into  ready  money,  is  called  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator;  that  is  sufficient  or 
enough  (from  the  French  assez)  to  make  him  chargeable  to 
a  creditor  or  legatee,  so  far  as  such  goods  and  chattels  e%- 
tead.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  h.  ii.  c.  32. 

ASSE'VER.  ■)  It.  Asseverare;  Sp.  Asse- 
Assevera'tion.    f  verar ;  ha.t.  Asseverare,  quasi 

severe  dicere :  from  ad  and  severtis.  See  Severe. 
To  say  or  declare,  affirm  or  assert,   seriously, 

earnestly,  solemnly. 

M.  Hardinge,  as  wel  here,  as  els  where  thinkethe  it  an 
easy  mater,  with  the  bold  asseveration  to  smoothe  his  vn- 
learned  simple  reader.— iJp.  Jewell.  Def.  of  the  Apol.  p.  01 . 

Anselmus,  though  otherwise  a  severe  and  a  very  austere 
man,  yet  is  so  sweetened  and  mollified  with  the  conceit  of 
this  musick  (the  harmony  of  heaven),  that  he  not  only 
asseverelh  it,  but  also  endeavoureth,  with  great  pains  and 
labour,  to  set  out  the  true  musical  proportion  of  it. 

Fotherby.  Atheomania. 

Mar.  Therefore,  if  you're  right. 

Make  me  not  fear  it  by  asseverations. 

But  speak  your  heart,  and  O  resolve  me  truly. 

Dryden.  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  v. 

*'  I  will  come  and  some  of  you  shall  see  me  coming." 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  in  such  an  asseveration,  the  word  to 
"  come"  may  bear  ! 


ASSI'DUATE.  ^ 
Assini''iTV.  [ 

Assi'nuot.s.  ( 

Assi'duously.      J 


3  different  senses?— i/ors/ci/.vol.i.Ser.^ 


Fr.  Assiduitc,  As.tidit ,-  It. 
Assidnita;  Sp.  Assidiin ;  Lat. 
Assiduus,  from  As.ndrrr,  to 
sit  at :   to  continue  sitting. 


A 
Hence 

Settled,  continual,  constant,  unceasing,  fre- 
quent, repeated ;  unceasingly  diligent. 

Then  the  cardynall  came  agayn  vnto  the  duke,  and  brought 
with  hym  dyuerse  doctours  of  dyuynyte  and  other,  which 
made  vnto  hvm  nssiduat  labour  for  mercy  to  be  shcwyd  vnto 
the  towne,  and  to  the  inhabytauntys  of  the  same. 

Fabyan.  Car. /F.  an.  14. 

He  [Lord  Willoughby]  could  not  brook  the  obsequiousness 
•and  assiduity  of  the  court,  and  wa.s  wont  to  say,  "  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  reptiliae,  which  could   creep  on  the 
ground."— i^u/ipr.    Worthies.  Lincolnshire. 
First  with  assiduous  care,  from  Winter  keep 
Well  fodder'd  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep. 

Dryden.  I'iryil,  Geol.  3. 
100 


The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in 
follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduout 
culture.—Spectator,  No.  10. 

A  scholar  is  industrious,  who  doth  assiduously  bend  hia 
mind  to  study  for  getting  knowledge. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  20 


Or  quits  the  car,  his  arm  her  weight  sustains 
With  trembling  pleasure.  His  assiduous  hand 
From  purest  fountains  wafts  the  living  fiood. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  h.  viii. 

ASSIE'GE,  r.  ■)       Fr.  Assieger ;    It.  As.<:ediare, 
Assie'ge,  n.        J  to  sit  before  ;   Lat.  Ad-sedere. 
To  sit  down  (before  a  town,  fortress.) 
The  common  v/ord  now  in  use  is  .Besiege. 


Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras, 
That  sin  the  gret  asseye  of  Troye  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondred  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was  tho. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  1  ale,  y  10,620. 

Then  ye  duke  hauyng  in  his  ayde  the  kyng  of  Nauem, 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  erle  of  Escamps  and  of 
Flaundres,  assieged  ye  castel  of  Chausy,  &  at  the  ende  of 
vi.  wekes  wan  the  same,  &  .after  yede  vnto  the  cytie  of 
Besenson  &  layd  siege  to  it  also. 

Fabyan.  Philip  de  Valoyr,  an.  8. 

I  leave  what  glory  virtue  did  attain 

At  th'  ever-memorable  Agincourt. 

I  leave  to  tell,  what  wit,  what  pow'r  did  gain 

Th'  assieged  Iloan  Caen,  Dreux ;  or  in  what  sort. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  T. 

ASSI'GN,  u.  ^       Fr.  Assigner;   \t.  Assignare ; 

AssiV.N,  n.  I   Sp.  Assigitar ;   ha.t.  Assignare, 

Assi'gnadi.e.  I  (Ad-signare,)  to  mark  or  sign. 
Assigna'tion.  V  See  Sign. 

Assig.nee'.  I       To  mark  out,  to  fix,  to  ap- 

Assi'gner.  I  point,  to  allot,  to  apportion,  to 

Assi'gnment  J  transfer  to. 


Sche  sat  up  aghen,  and  he  took  hir  bi  the  hond,  and  reiside 
hir,  &  whanne  he  hadde  clepid  the  hooly  men  and  widewis 
he  assignyde  hir  alyuo.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  a. 

At  Last,  as  forced  by  false  Ulysses  crye. 

Of  purpose  he  brake  fourth,  assigning  me 

To  the  altar.  Surrey.    Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

To  him  goth  Elda  tho  forth  right. 

And  tolde  him  of  his  lorde  tidinge 

And  praid,  that  for  his  comynge 

He  wolde  assignc  him  herbergage.— Goircr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Ye  capitajTie  of  ye  towne  desyred  a  respyte  of  xxx.  dayes, 
gj'uynge  pledgys  and  hostagj's,  that  if  the  cytie  were  not  by 
kynge  John,  or  his  assygneys,  resco»-yd  within  the  foresayde 
terme,  they  wolde  yelde  ye  cytie  vnto  the  Frenshe  kynge. 


1206. 

The  greate  thinges  of  the  worlde  are  ministred  by  them 
[the  prelates]  :  neyther  do  the  lay  people  any  great  thing 
but  at  their  assigncmcnt. — Tyndal.   Workes,  p.  101. 

And  foorthwith  in  oure  presences  and  other  he  [Richard 
the  Second]  subscribed  the  same  [his  resignation],  and  after 
deUaiered  it  vnto  the  Archebyshop  of  Cauntorbury,  saiyng 
that  if  it  were  in  his  power  or  at  his  assignement,  he  would 
that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  there  present,  should  be  hi« 
succes.sor  and  king  after  him.— Gra/?on.    Rich.  II.  an.  23. 

In  hast  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highncsse  to  assii/ne  our  triall  dav. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

If  there  be  neither  heir,  nor  executor,  nor  administrator, 
nor  assign,  the  poor,  saith  our  Saviour,  ye  shall  have  always 
with  yoii :  make  thou  them  your  heir:  turn  your  debt  into 
alms.— Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  1.  c.  6. 

This  order  being  taken  in  the  senate,  as  touching  the 
appointment  and  assignation  of  those  provinces,  then  it  was 
thought  good  that  the  new  consuls  should  cast  lots  for  their 
governments. — Holland.  Livy,  p.  919. 

And  the  holiest  man  that  ever  was  upon  earth,  can  no 

more  assign  and  make  over  his  righteousness,  or  repentance, 

or  any  part  of  either,  to  another  that  wants  it,  than  a  man 

can  bequeath  his  wisdom  or  learning  to  his  heir  or  his  friend. 

Tillotscn,  vol.i.  Ser.  31 

Nor  does  want  of  memory,  or  slowness  of  perception,  ap- 
pear in  persons  of  a  middle  age.  but  from  some  assignable 
CEUse  that  discomposes  the  organ. 

Rejlections  of  Mr.  Clarke's  Second  Defence. 


ASS 


Poiie.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  3. 
Tlie   treasury  beia^  exhausted,  he  was  forced  to  make 


t  them.— Dnjden.  Life  of  Virgil. 


Italy  it  self  would 


Oh  Vulcan  '.  is  there  on  Olympus'  heights 
A  goddess  with  such  load  of  sorrow  oppress'd 
As,  in  peculiar,  Jove  assii/ns  to  me  ? 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 
The  only  adequate  and  assignable  reason  of  the  difference 
is,  that  the  latter  have  a  source  to  draw  from  which  was 
unknown  to  the  former. 

Porleus.  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity. 


ASSI'MILATE. 

Assimila'tion. 
Assi'milative. 
Assi'milable. 


tFr.  Assimiki 
migliare ;  Lat.  . 
past  part,  of 
(Ad-similare,)  i 


ler ;    It.  Assi- 

.  Assimilatiim, 

Assimilare, 

to  make  like. 


Similare  from  similis ;  Gr.  ofji.n\os,  even. 

To  make  like  to,  to  liken  to,  to  bring  or  turn 
to  a  like  or  similar  kind  :  (food  to  the  substance 
fed.) 

The  cause  of  their  fatning  during  their  sleeping  time, 
may  be  the  want  of  assimilating;  for  whatsoever  assimi- 
iat'elh  not  to  flesh  turneth  either  to  sweat  or  fat. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  899. 

The  spirits  of  many  long  before  that  time  [the  period  of 
all  things]  will  find  but  naked  habitations  :  and  meeting  no 
ossimilables  wherein  to  re-act  their  natures,  must  certainly 
anticipate  such  natural  dissolutions. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  19. 

■WTiatsoever  property  nourisheth  before  its  assimilation, 

by  the  action  of  natural  heat,  it  receiveth  a  corpulency  of 

progressional  unto  its  conversion. 

Id.  /6.  b.tii.  c.21. 


Neither  ought  it  to  seeme  more  strange,  then  that  the 
same  bone  or  sinew,  and  every  part  and  particle  thereof, 
should  have  in  it  (in  regard  of  the  nourishment  it  receives, 
"    ■         crement  it  drives  forth.)  an  attractive,  a  reten- 
an  assimulative,  and  an  expulsive  virtue. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  5. 

ruin  is  a  sacrel  thing.     Rooted  for  ages  in  the  soil ; 
Hated  to  it ;  and  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  it,  we 
;  rather  than  of  art. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  tlie  Lakes. 


.ind  the 


consider  it  as  a  work  i 


Fast  falls  a  fleecy  show'r  :  the  downy  flakes. 

Descending,  and  with  never  ceasing  lapse 

Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 

Assimilate  all  objects.  Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

All  the  pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power  gentle  and 
obedience  liberal,  which  harmonised  the  different  shades  of 
life,  and  which,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into 
politics  the  sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private 
society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by  this  new  conquering  empire 
of  light  and  reason.— Barie.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

AS.S'IST.  ^       Fr.  Assister ;  It.  Assistere ; 

Assi'stance.  Sp.  Assistir ;   Lat.  Assistere, 

Assi'stant,  n.       {(Ad-sistere,  Gr.  laruadai,  to 

Assi'sTANT,  a(^'.   I  stop  or  stay. ) 
Assi'sTFCL.  I       To  stand  to  or  near,   to 

Assi'sTLEss.  J  support,  to  sustain  :  to  aid 
or  succour,  to  help. 

Oh  holy  God,  what  so  thow  art,  we  shall 

Folow  thee,  and  all  biythe  obey  thy  will ; 

Be  at  our  hand,  and  frendly  vs  assist. 

Surrey.  I'irgile.  ^neis,  b.  iv. 

And  that  I  fainte  not  in  ye  pame  of  the  slaving  of  the 
oinne  that  is  in  my  flesh,  myne  heipe  is  the  promise  of  the 
assistance  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  comforte  of  the  re- 
ward to  come.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  18. 

%^Tierfore  the  sayd  Roger,  with  the  assystence  of  the 
mayre  and  other,  toke  the  sayd  rascall  &  euyll  disposyd  per- 
sones,  and  sent  theym  vnto  dyuers  prj'sonsl 

Fabyan,  an.  1267. 

He  is  at  all  seasons  assi/stenf  in  dede,  to  them  that 
assemble  togyther  in  his  name,  but  not  to  them  that  are 
gathered  togyther  in  the  names  of  Benedict,  Domynycke, 
and  Frances. — Bale.  Apology,  p.  89. 

They  treated  for  a  peace  between  the  two  kinges,  but 
nothing  came  to  effect :  but  yet.  at  the  last,  a  truce  between 
tlie  two  kinges  and  all  their  assistantcs  was  concluded  for  to 
endure  vnto  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  13.59,  that  is 
to  say,  for  three  yeres. — Grafton.  Edward.  III.  an.  32. 
These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joynt  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Assist  us.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Nor  call'd  vpon 

For  high  feats  done  to  th'  crowne  :  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants ;  but  spider -like 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  nil.  Act  i.  5C   1. 


ASS 

God's  sp.rit  did  assist  the  .\pustles  by  ways  extraordinary*, 
and  fit  for  the  first  institution  of  Christianity  :  but  doth 
assist  us  now  by  the  expresses  of  those  first  assista7tces 
which  he  gave  to  them  immediately. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  set  Forms  of  Liturgy. 

Now  touching  their  senate,  Lycurgus  was  the  first  that 
erected  it  among  them.  The  first  that  were  thereof  were 
Lvcurgus's  cliief  aiders  and  assisters  of  that  erection. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  46. 

Duke  Robert,  weary  of  this  vnwonted  duresse,  sought  to 
escape  ;  and  hauing  liberty  to  walke  in  the  king's  meadowes. 
forrests,  and  parkes,  brake  from  his  keepers  without  any 
assisters,  or  meanes  for  security. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britaine,  an.  1107. 

Heare  me,  of  Jove  j^giochus,  thou  most  unconquer'd  maid. 

If  ever  in  the  cruell  field,  thou  hast  assisifull  stood 

Or  to  my  father,  or  to  my  selfe,  now  love,  and  do  me  good. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliaa,  b.  v. 

The  highest  virtue  is  best  to  be  trusted  with  itself,  for 
assistance  only  can  be  given  by  a  genius  superiour  to  that 
which  it  assists.— Dryden.  Ded.  to  All  for  Love. 

Loose  at  each  joint ;  each  nerve  with  horror  shakes. 

Stupid  he  stares,  and  all  assistless  stands  : 

Such  is  the  force  of  more  than  mortal  hands. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ivi. 

Storms  rise  t'  o'erwhelm  him  :  or  if  stormy  winds 

Rise  not.  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise. 

And  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm. 

Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.  ii. 

But  genius  and  learning,  when  they  meet  in  one  person, 
are  mutually  and  greatiy  assistant  to  each  other  ;  and,  in  the 
poetical  art  Horace  declares,  that  either  without  the  other 
can  do  litHe.-Bcatlie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

ASSI'ZE,  I'.  ■)      Assises  or  Sises,  from  the  Fr. 

Assi'zE.  n.  I  Assise,  q.  d.  Adsessa,  i.  e.  Adses- 
sion  or  Session,  from  the  verb  Asseoir,  to  sit ;  Lat. 
Assidere,  (  Skinner. )     See  To  Assess. 

Assise,  is,  as  the  Fr.  Assis,  assessment — also 
session  or  sitting.  In  Lord  Berners — to  assize  is 
(now)  to  assess.  In  Gower — to  settle,  to  esta- 
blish.    In  Chaucer — Assize  is  site,  situation. 

The  kyng  he  sonde  word  ageyn,  that  he  hadde  y  fran- 

forto  loke  domes  and  asisc. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  53. 
nd  alowed 
was  dowed. 


Inys 


Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence : 
He  seemed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise 
By  patent,  and  by  plein  commissioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  c 
There  nas  not  a  point  truely 

That  it  nas  in  his  right  assise.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
For  this  prologue  is  so  assised. 
That  it  to  wisedome  all  beiongeth. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  The  Proloc, 
And  for  to  speke  it  other  wise 
A  proude  man  can  no  loue  assise. 
For  though  a  v 
His  pride  can  i 
And  so  in  ye  y, 


I  please, 


Id.  111.  b. 


0  in  ye  yere  of  our  lorde  M.CCC.lxxx.vi.  what  to  ye 
entente  to  broke  ye  duke  of  Lancastres  voyage,  and  to  cause 
hym  to  retourne  out  of  Castel,  and  to  gyue  feare  to  ye  eng- 
lysshme,  grete  ordenaiice  for  y'  voyage  was  made  in  fraiice, 
and  taxes  and  tallages  set  and  assysed  in  cytees  and  good 
townes,  and  in  ye  playne  countrey 


Bern 


Froissart.  Chron 


.49. 


Tlie  pretours.  erected  their  trihunall  seat  and  places  of 
assises  at  the  publick  fishpoole.— //ti«onrf.  Livg,  p.  496. 
When  in  mid  air,  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground  ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  Book  of  Fate  ; 
And  there  the  last  a.fsizes  keep. 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep. 

Dryden.  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  A.  Killigrew. 
Glanville,  speaking  of  the  particular  amount  of  an  amerce- 
ment in  the  sheriff's  court,  says,   it  had  never  yet  been 
ascertained  by  the  general  assize  or  assembly. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

ASSO'BRE.      See  .Sober. 
And  thus  I  rede  thou  assobre 
Thyn  herte,  in  hope  of  such  3  grace. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
Fr.  Associer  ,■     Sp.  As- 


ASSO'CIATE,  ; 
Asso'ciATE,  n. 
ASSO'CIATE,  adj. 
Associa'tion. 
asso'ciator. 


sociar ;  Lat.  Adsociare,  to 
accompany,  (Ad-sociare, 
from  segui,  to  follow. ) 
To  join,  as  a  follower  or 
companion ;  to  accompany,  to  combine,  to  confe- 
derate ;   to  consort. 
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K)-ng  Henry  of  England,  [was]  partely  greued  with  the 
kyng  of  Romanes  for  breakyng  his  promes,  when  he  shoulde 
haue  associated  him  in  hys  iourney  agaynst  the  French 
kyng.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  34. 

But  whoso  wil  be  a  true  folower  of  me.  yf  he  intende  to  b« 
associate  wyth  me  in  blisse  and  glorj-,  let  the  same  in  the 
meane  time  dyspose  hymselfe  to  be  my  felowe  or  partener, 
in  suffering  atflictions,  and  deathe.. —  Udal.  Marke,  c.  8. 

The  sayde  Frenche  King  [was]  aunswered  by  the  great 
Priour  of  Fraunce,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Venecians  to 
prouide  the  Isle  of  Crete,  which  was  vnder  their  seigniory, 
for  the  receyuing  of  him,  his  associates  and  armie,  that  all 
things  were  prepared  and  in  a  readvnesse. 

Grafton.  Ed.  III.  an.  12. 
find  a  bare-footed  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order  to  associate  me 

Here,  in  the  citie,  visiting  the  sick. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  8;  Juliet,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  return'd. 

Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 

Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear. 


WeU  hast  thou  i 


\'i.—MiUo 


Antiochus  being  put  besides  all  hope  of  association  with 
Prusias,  departed  to  Ephesus  from  Sardis,  to  visite  and  see 
the  fleet,  which  for  certaine  moneths  had  been  rigged  and  in 
readinesse.— ifo«a;id.  Livy,  p.  885. 

With  hospitable  rites  relieve  the  poor ; 
Associate  in  your  town  a  wand'ring  train. 
And  strangers  in  your  palace  entertain. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEn.  b  » 

Ideas  that  in  themselves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be 
so  united  in  some  men's  minds,  that  'tis  very  hard  to  sepa- 
rate them,  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no 
sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding  but  its 
associate  appears  with  it. 

Locke.  On  the  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  33.  3. 5. 

Since  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of  fashion, 
Their  penny  scribes  take  care  t'  inform  the  nation, 
How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  plantation : 
How  Pensylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quakers, 
And  Carolina's  with  associators. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  King  S;  Queen. 
Associations  of  mysterious  sense. 
Against,  but  seeming  for,  the  king's  defence  ; 
Ev'n  on  their  courts  of  justice  fetters  draw. 
And  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  their  law. 

Id.  Absalom  Sf  Achitophcl. 

When  we  consider  Charles  as  presiding  in  his  court,  or 
associating  with  his  family,  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  a  cha- 
racter at  once  more  respectable  and  more  .-imiable. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  an.  1630. 

The  Epistles,  that  is,  the  letters  addressed  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  associates  to  different  churches,  and  to  particular 
individuals,  contain  many  admirable  rules  and  directions  to 
the  primitive  converts. — Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  1. 

ASSO'IL.    To  soil.     So  used  in  the  Queen  of 
Corinth,  by  Beaum.  and  Fletch. 
I,  in  gratitude,  was  bound  to  this. 
And  am  to  much  more  ;  and  what  ere  he  be 
Can  with  unthankfulness  assrile  me,  let  him 
Dig  out  mine  eyes,  and  sing  my  name  in  verse. 

Bcaum.  S;  Fletch.  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  ili.  sc.  I. 

ASSO'IL.       )      Vr.  Ahsouldre ;   \t.  Assolvere ; 
Asso'iLMENT.  I  Lat.  Absolvere,  to  loose,  or  free 
from. 

To  loose,   free,  or  clear  from   difficulty,  from 
guilt,  or  the  consequences  of  guilt ;   to  acquit,  to 
pardon,  to  forgive,  to  absolve ;  or,  as  Hall  writes, 
assolve. 
Thre  strokes  the  moder  ek.  wepynde  wel  sore, 
Gef  hym  to  asoyly,  &  ne  mygte  vor  reuthe  more. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  340. 

The  pape  him  asoyled  in  treuth  stedfast, 
Wlian  he  had  don'his  penance,  he  gaid  to  God  the  gaste. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  6. 

Ther  preched  a  pardoner  as  he  as  prcst  were 

And  broute  forth  a  buUe  wi  bisshopis  seles 

And  seide  thi  hymselve  mygthe  asoilie  liem  alle 

Of  Falsnesse.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  4. 

This  is  my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 

Assoiieth  me  this  question  I  preie. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9528. 
Acastus,  whiche  with  Venus  was 
Hir  priest,  assoylled  in  that  cas, 
Al  were  there  no  repentance.— Goa'er.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

I  also  wil  aske  of  you  a  certayne  question,  whiche  yf  ye 
assoi/le  me,  I  in  lykewyse  wyll  tell  you  by  what  auctorite  X 
do  these  thynges.— .BiWe,  1551.  Mathew,  c.  21. 

■Where  vnto  I  will  make  none  aunswere  for  feare  to  dis- 
please his  grace,  neuerthelesse  because  Martin  could  not 
soule  it.  if  his  grace  looke  well  vpo  the  matter,  he  shall  flnde 
that  God  hath  assoyled  it  for  him  in  a  ca.se  of  his  own. 

Tijndai.  Workes.  p.  283. 
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Tlie  kj-ng  of  F.nglande  was  advertised  'ly  lus  ambassadoures, 
■whiche  he  had  sent  to  diuers  vniuersities  for  the  asmlayiiii 
of  the  doubte  cocernyng  his  mariage,  that  the  saied  vniuer- 
sities wer  agreed.— //a«.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  21. 

Here  M.  Harding  once  againe  moveth  a  very  needlesse 
question.  Any  childe  might  soone  be  hable  to  assoik  this 
riddle.— Bp.  Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  235. 

But  with  such  guileful!  appendices  of  oathes  imposed  on 
him,  that  this  assoilement  was  not  so  much  the  Epilogue  of 
his  olde,  as  the  Prologue  of  his  new  tragicall  vexations. 

Speed.  History  of  Great  Britaine,  an.  1212. 

And  surely  I  may  think  this  at  the  first  was  allowed  in  a 
kind  of  spiritual  discretion,  because  the  church  thought  the 
people  could  not  be  suddenly  weaned  from  their  conceit  of 
assoiting,  to  which  they  had  l>een 


Why  God's  merciful  intentions  were  not  explicitly  declared 
and  propounded  to  Socrates  and  Epictetus,  as  they  were  to 
Judas  Iscariot  and  Simon  Magus,  is  another  question,  which 
we  may  afterward  in  some  manner  assoil. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 


ASS 


Most  delitable  and  saucri 

For  to  ajiwage  a  manne 

To  sene  his  lady  by  the  r 


Chau 


by    Chaucer.      See 


And  faine  thei  wolde  do  vengeance 

Upon  Florent.  but  remembrance 

That  thei  toke  of  his  worthines 

Of  knighthode.  and  of  gentilnes, 

And  how  he  stode  of  cosinage 

To  th'  emperour,  made  them  assuage. 

And  durst  not  slaine  hyra  for  feare. — Gower. 

And  therfore  in  so  doubtful!  and  perillous 
held  off  fight,  and  kept  themselves  within  thi 
haply  time  and  space  would  assuage  their  angei 


ASSO'MONED, 

Summon. 

That  is  wel  said  (qd.  Philobone)  indeed 
But  were  ye  not  assomoned  to  appeare 
By  Mercurius  for  that  is  all  my  dread- 
Yes  gentil  feire  (qd.  I)  now  am  I  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

ASSORT.      )      Fr.  and  It.  Sorte,  kind,  spe- 

Asso'rtment.  )  cies,  form  ;  from  the  Lat.  Sors  : 
hence  the  Fr.  Assortir,  It.  Assortare,  to  sort, 
(Skinner,)!,  e. 

To  separate  and  dispose  into  distinct  classes  or 
kinds. 

Assort,  V.  is  used  by  Cotgrave  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  Assorter ,-  but  the  word  is  not  common 
till  very  modern  times. 

Ye  ne  be  but  fools  of  good  disport ! 

I  wole  you  teachen  a  new  play  ; 

Sit  down  here  by  one  assort. 

And  better  mirth  never  ye  seigh. 

Sir  Ferumbras.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

Is  it  not  much  more  distinct  and  intelligible,  and  of  better 
direction  for  tlMJ  assortment  and  certainty  of  structure  to  say 
that  amor  is  a  transitive  action,  and  nummi  the  patient  or 
object; — R.  Jvhnson.  Noctes  Notliiigliamicie,  p.  S. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  influence  the 
teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have  with  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  of  long  standing,  and  how  much  less  with  tlie 
newly  fortunate,  if  they  appear  in  a  manner  noway  assorted 
to  those  with  whom  tliey  must  associate,  and  over  whom 
they  must  even  exercise,  in  some  cases,  something  like  an 
authority.— £ur*e.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

An  adjective  is  by  nature  a  general,  and  in  some  measure 
an  abstract  word,  and  necessarily  pre-supposes  the  idea  of  a 
certain  species  or  assortment  of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  is 
equally  applicable. — Smith.  Formation  of  Languages. 

ASSO'T.  Fl-.  Assnter.  To  sot,  besot,  make 
dote  on,  or  bring  too  far  in  love  with,  (Cotgrave). 
See  Sot. 

Thei  can  not  their  shippes  stere 

So  besily  vpon  the  note 

Thei  herken,  and  in  such  wise  assote. 

That  thei  their  right  cours  and  weie 

Foryete,  and  to  their  eare  obeie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

This  wife,  whiche  in  hir  lustes  greene 

Was  faire  and  fresshe  and  tender  of  age, 

She  male  not  let  the  courage 

Of  him,  that  wol  on  hir  assote.— Id.  lb. 

And  Clodesidc  he  loueth  bote. 

And  she  to  make  hym  more  assote, 

Hir  loue  graunteth .  Id.  lb. 

But  fynally,  whan  the  men  in  Englande,  and  specyally  the 
londoners,  sawe  howe  that  the  kynge  was  so  asotted  on  this 
syr  Hugh  Spenser,  they  prouyded  for  a  remedy. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Chron.  vol.  ii.  c.  237. 
But  when  he  saw  the  blazing  beauties  beame, 
Which  with  rare  light  his  boat  did  beautifie. 
He  marueild  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did  dreame, 
Not  well  awak't,  or  that  some  extasie 
Asaotied  had  his  sense,  or  dazed  was  his  eye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 


JA'GE.  ^  Fr. 
i'gement.  V  Low 
I'sivE.        )  the  1 


Assouvager; 
Lat.   Adsuaviare ;    from 


ASSUA'GE 
Assu 

Assua'sive.        )  the  Lat.  jSuauis,  sweet.    Skin 
ner  prefers  the  A.  S.  Swrrs-an,  AswcFS-ian  ; 

To  soothe,  to  mitigate,  to  calm,  to  tranquillize. 
William  the  Conquerour  changis  his  wikked  wille, 
Out  of  his  first  errour,  repentis  of  his  ille. 
And  of  his  ciueltes  he  gynoes  for  to  assuage. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  78, 


Holland.  Liv 
woes  haue  end. 


Tell  me,  when  shall  these 

Or  shall  their  ruthlesse  torment  neuer  cease  ; 
But  all  my  dales  in  pining  languor  spend. 

Without  hope  of  asswagement  or  release. 

Si^enser,  Sonnet  3G. 

Was  broiled  and  roasted  for  the  future  feast. 
The  chief  invited  guests  were  set  around  : 
And  hunger  first  asswag'd,  the  bowls  were  crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  draughts,  their  cares  and  labours  drown'd. 
Dryden.  Odd.  Mel.  b.  .\ii. 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise 
Musick  her  soft  assuasive  voice  applies. 

Pope.  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

But  to  assuage 

Th'  impatient  fervour  which  it  first  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threat'ning  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iii. 
Patroclus  sat  contentedly  beside 
Eurypylus,  with  many  a  pleasant  theme 
Soothing  the  gen'rous  warrior,  and  his  wound 
Sprinkling  with  drugs  assuasive  of  his  pains. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

ASSU'BJUGATE.  From  ad,  to  ;  sub,  under; 
and  jugiim,  a  yoke.  Cotgrave  has  As-souhjecter, 
to  assubject. 

To  bring  under  the  yoke. 

No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord. 
Must  not  so  staule  his  palmes,  nobly  acquir'd. 
Nor  by  my  will  asstibiugate  his  merit, 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is,  by  going  to  Achilles. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  ^  Cress.  Act  ii.  so.  3. 

ASSUEFA'CTION.  >      Fr.Assuefaction,  from 

A'ssnETiDE.  }  Lat.  Assuefact-um,  past 

part,  of  Assuefacere,  to  make  usual,  or  customary, 

to  accustom;'  from  ad,  and^ueo  {ab  usu.  quasi  usu 

eo,  Vossius),  to  use,  and  facerc,  to  make. 

Use,  habit,  custom. 

And  we  see  that  assueluAe  of  things  hurtful  doth  make 
them  loose  their  force  to  hurt;  as  poison,  wliich  with  use 
some  have  brought  themselves  to  brook. 

Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  G7. 

The  received  story  of  Milo,  who  by  daily  lifting  a  calf, 
attained  an  ability  to  carrj'it  being  a  bull,  is  a  witty  conceit, 
and  liandsomly  sets  forth  the  efficacy  of  assuefaction. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  18. 

For  so  (to  say  nothing  of  such  as  by  assuefaction  have 
made  the  rankest  poysons  their  most  familiar  diet)  we  read 
that  Epimenides  continu'd  fifty  years  in  a  damp  cave,  the 
Eremites  dwelt  in  dens,  and  divers  live  now  in  the  fens. 

Evelyn.  Fumifugium. 


efform  the  soul  like 


by 


Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  5.  s.  3. 

Tlie  power  of  assuefaction  in  other  cases,  made  me  think 
it  very  well  worth  trying  what  it  would  do  in  respiration. 
Boyle.  iVorks,  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 

Fr.  Assumptcr ,-  It.  Assumere  ,- 
Lat.  Assumere,  Assumptum,  to 
take  to,  (Ad-sumere,)  perhaps 
from  sub,  and  emcre,  which 
signifies  tntlere,  (Festus,)  to  lift 
up,  to  take  up. 
To  take  to,  to  take  up;  to  take  for  granted,  to 
arrogate,  to  claim. 

At  the  feste  of  our  lady  the  assumpcion. 
Went  the  kyng  fro  London  toward  Abindon. 

R  Brunne,  p.  29. 

These  rumours  encouraged  this  priest  much,  to  thinke  and 
judge  the  tyine  to  be  come  that  this  Lambert  might  assume 
&  take  vpon  hym  the  person  &  name  of  one  of  kyng 
Edward  the  fourthes  chyldren.— //n//.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1. 

After  the  same  (leshe  was  assnmpted  and  taken  vp  into 

heauen,  heauenly  thjnges  were  opened. — Vdal.   Ilcb.  l..  2. 
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Out  of  this  type  sodainly  issued  oi.t  of  a  cloude  a  fayre 
lady  richely  apparelled,  and  then  al  the  minstrels  whiche 
the  pagiant  plaied  &  the  angels  sang,  &  sodainly 
againe  she  was  assumpted  into  the  cloud. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an  Ii. 

Lette  vs  nowe  remember  yt  this  is  the  daye  of  the  oj- 

mpcion  of  our  blessyd  Lady,  and  truste  we  in  her,  that 

e  wyll  helpe  vs  agayne  them  that  ben  put  out  of  holy 
Churche  by  cursynge.— f  aii/an.  Phil.  III.  an.  1283. 

Nor  shall  thou  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  less'n  nor  degrade  thine  own. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
His  Sonne, 

(By  all  these  violent  arguments ;  not  woune 

To  credit  him  his  father)  did  deny 

His  kinde  assumpt. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvi. 

Many  positions  there  are,  but  proofs  of  them  you  offer 
none.  The  sum  of  all  your  assumpts,  collected  by  yourself 
is  tills. — Chillingworth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  c.  1.  p.  1. 

Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Ceesar,  had  found  the  sweets  of 
arbitrary  power ;  and  each  being  a  check  to  the  others* 
growth,  struck  up  a  false  friendship  amongst  themselves, 
and  divided  the  government  betwixt  them,  which  none  of 
them  was  able  to  assume  a.\one.— Dryden.  Ded.  to  the  .Mneis. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  very  great  scorn  and  contempt 

wherewith  Mr.  T.  hath  thought  fit  to  treat  them,  is  a  very 

great  assuming  to  himself,  and  undervaluing  tlie  judgment 

of  the  greatest  men.  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  church. 

Dr.  Clarke.  Reflections,  Sfc.  on  Amyntor. 

Nothing  has  been  more  common  in  all  ages,  than  to  see 
faction  and  ambition  assuming  the  mask  of  religion,  and 
pretending  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church, 
when  they  had  in  reality  nothing  else  in  view  but  to  create 
confusion  or  establish  tyranny. — Porieus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
assumptions,  and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  tlie  drama, 
lessen  its  variety. — Johnson.  Proposals  for,  ij-c.  Shakespeare. 

ASSU'MENT.     Lat.    Assuere,    from   ad   and 
suere,  to  stitch  or  tack  on. 
Thi! 

and  that  very  anciei 

ASSU'RE. 

Assu'rance. 
Assi'red. 
Assu'redlt. 
Assu'redness. 


Greek  and  Latin  M.S.  copy  of  Beza's. 
Lewis.  English  Trans,  of  the  Bible. 

Fr.Asseurer;  \t.Assicurare,- 
Sp.  Assegurar,  (Lat.  Securus, 
sine  cura,  without,  free  from 
care ; )  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
free  from  care.  See  Asseclre. 
To  make  sure  or  secure,  firm,  steady,  certain ; 


to  free  from  care,  fear,  or  anxiety 
confidence,  confirmation,  convi 
assert,  to  confirm. 


give  credit, 
proof;    to 


Chaucer.   The  Clerke's  Tale,  v.  7959. 

Therefore,  as  frend  fuUich  in  me  assure 

And  tell  me  ptatte,  what  is  thine  encheson 

And  finall  cause  of  wo,  that  ye  endure. — Id.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

Wandring  in  this  place,  as  in  a  wildernesse 

No  comfort  haue  I  ne  yet  assuraunce. 

Id.  The  Lament,  of  Marie  Magd. 

And  eche  of  hem  assurelh  other. 

To  helpe  as  to  his  owne  brother. 

To  vengen  hem  of  thiike  oultrage. 

And  Wynne  ayene  her  heritage.— GoH'er.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

"Wherefore  this  I  assure  you,  what  so  euer  is  don  by  worde 
or  deed,  shall  be  remitted  vnto  men,  so  that  they  repent 
them.— Uda I.  Mathew,  c.  12. 

A  perfect,  strog,  and  earnest  assurance  had  bee  [John]  of 
the  Lord  by  a  spirituall  premonishment,  that  ye  vnuariable 
decrees  of  his  set  iudgements  should  be  fulfilled  at  their 
tyraes  of  him  appoynted. 

Bale.   Image  of  both  Churches,  pt.  ii. 
For  with  indifferent  eyes  myself  can  well  discerne, 

How  some  to  guide  a  ship  in  stoimes  seke  for  to  take  the 

Whose  practise  if  were  proved  in  calme  to  stere  a  barge, 
Assuredly  beleue  it  well,  it  were  to  great  a  charge. 

Surrey.  An  Answere,  ^c. 

But  suche  persones  as  utterly  mistrustj-ng  their  owne 

assurednesse.  that  is  to  sale,  al  worldly  ayde  and  mainte- 

naunce  of  ma,  dooe  wholly  depende  of  God's  defense  and 

helpe :  sucbe  and  none  others  are  hable  to  stande  sure. 

Udal.  Luhe,  c.52. 
For,  till  I  haue  acquit  your  captive  knight, 
Assure  yourselfe,  I  will  you  not  forsake. 
His  cheerful  words  reviv'd  hir  cheerless  spright. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
r  layd  claime  to  mee,  call'd  mee 


This  drudge  oi 
Dromio,  swore  I  was  assur'd  to  her. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errours,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Pag.  He  said.  Sir,  you  should  procure  him  heiter  assurance 
th*n  Bardolfe :  he  wold  not  take  his  bond  and  yours,  he 
lik'd  not  the  security.— /d.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
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Whereas  it  dwells  free  in  the  open  plain 
Uncurious,  gentle,  easy  of  access  ; 
Certain  unto  itself:  of  equal  vein  ; 
One  face,  one  colour,  one  assuredness. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

So  reason's  glimmering  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laid. 

If  God  had  not  decreed,  if  he  had  not  said  these  things, 
hey  would  vet  assuredly  be  true  ;  for  it  is  a  foul  contradic- 
tion to  reason,  that  a  man  ever  should  please  God  without 
obeying  him  ;  it  is  a  gross  absurdity  in  nature,  that  a  man 
,bould  be  happy  without  being  good.— Barro!ii,vol.iii.  Ser.l6. 

On  informing  him  of  our  difficulties,  and  asking,  whether 
we  might  venture  across  the  plain ;  he  bid  us,  like  Caesar, 
with  an  air  ot  assurance,  follow  him,  and  fear  nothing. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

ASTA'TE.     Estate  (qv.). 

The  worlde  stante  euer  vpon  debate, 
So  maie  be  siker  none  astate. 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  to,  now  fro, 
Now  vp,  now  down,  the  world  goth  so, 


In  Englande  and  Fraunce,  which  gretly  was  redouted  i 
Of  whom  both  Flaunders  and  Scotland  stode  in  drede  ; 
To  whom  grete  astates  obeyde  and  lowttede. 

Skelton.  On  the  dolorous  Death. 

Yet  often  remebraunce  to  them  of  theyr  aslale,  maye 
happen  to  radicate  in  thejT  hartes  intollerable  pryde,  the 
most  dangerous  poyson  to  nobleness. 

Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


ASTEE'PING.     In  steeping,  v.  steep,  to  soak. 

Where  Perah's  flowers 
Perfume  proud  Babal's  bowers 

And  paint  her  wall : 
Tliere  we  lay'd  asteeping. 
Our  eyes  in  endless  weeping. 

For  Sion's  fall.— P.  Fletcher,  Ps.  137. 

A'STERISK.  )      Fr.  A.^terique !  It.  Asterisco  ; 

A'sTERisM.  ^  Sp.  Asterisco ;  hid.  Asferiscus : 
Gr.  A<TTepi<TKos,  from  Ao-tt})),  a  star.  See  the 
quotation  from  Prideaux. 

Asterism,  a  collection  of  stars  ;  a  constellation  ; 
a  star. 

In  whose  partitions  by  the  lines  dispos'd, 
All  the  clear  northern  asterisins  were 
In  their  corporeal  shapes  with  stars  enchased. 
As  by  th'  old  poets  they  in  Heav'n  were  placed. 

Drayton.  Baron's  liars,  b.  vi. 
Nymphs.  Lofty  Urania,  then  we  call  to  thee, 
To  whom  the  Heavens  for  ever  open  be ; 
Thou  th'  asterisms  by  name  dost  call. 
And  show'st  when  they  do  rise  and  fall. — Id.  Nymphal,  iv. 

The  asterisk  was  a  small  star  (as  thus  ♦),  and  was  so 
called,  because  in  Greek  that  word  so  signifieth. 

Prideaux.  Connections,  pt.  ii.  b.  i. 

But  I  have  never  observed  that  mankind  was  much  de- 
lighted or  improved  by  their  asterisks,  commas,  or  double 
commas. — Johnson.  Proposals  for  8;c.  Shakespeare. 

ASTE'RN.  On  the  stern  or  part  steered; 
steeren,  stern.      See  Stern,  and  Asterte. 

Having  left  this  strait  a  stern,  we  seemed  to  be  come  out 
of  a  river  of  two  leagues  broad,  into  a  large  and  main  sea. 
The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  1578. 
The  gaily  gives  her  side,  and  turns  her  prow ; 
"While  those  astern  descending  down  the  steep. 
Thro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep. 

Dryden.  Firgil.  JEneis,  b.  i. 

But  at  seven  in  the  evening,  finding  we  did  not  near  the 

chase,  and  that  the  Wager  was  very  far  a-stern,  we  shortened 

Bail,  and  made  a  signal  for  the  cruizers  to  join  the  squadron. 

Anson.  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


ASTE'RTE.  a.  S.  Astirian,  to  move,  to  stir. 
Past  part.  Astered,  Astert. 

To  move,  to  get  away,  to  escape.  See  Start, 
and  Astern. 

Though  that  I  no  wepin  have  in  this  place, 

But  out  of  prisoun  am  asterte  by  grace, 

I  drede  nought,  that  eyther  thou  shalt  die, 

Or  thou  ne  shalt  not  loven  Emelie. 

Chese  which  thou  wolt,  for  thou  shalt  not  asterte. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  T.1597. 
Till  that  the  high  kyng  of  kynges, 
Which  seeth  and  kncweth  all  rhynges, 
Whose  eie  maie  nothyng  asterte 
The  priuitees  of  man's  herte, 
Thei  speken  and  sowne  in  his  ere, 
Ab  though  thei  loude  wyndes  were.— (Jowfr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


AST 

And  to  the  sterres  sacli  dredfuU  shoutes  he  sent, 
Like  to  the  sound  the  roring  bull  fourth  loowes, 
WHlich  from  the  altar  wounded  doth  astart. 
The  swaruing  axe  when  he  shakes  from  his  neck. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEnceis,  b.  ii. 

A'STHMA.  *\       Fr.  Astheme ;   It.  Asma ; 

Asthma'tic.  [Sp.  Asma;    hat.  Asthma- 

Asthma'tical.        {  ticus;  Gr.  Atr0/xa,  breathing, 
Asthma'ticallt.  J  respiration. 
A  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  absolute  cure  of  an  asthma  depends  on  thinning  the 
blood,  and  stretching  the  pulmonic  arteries. 

Cheyne.   On  the  Natural  Meth.  of  Cure,  pt.  in.  c.  2. 


it  [board  of  trade.]— /d.  p.  19. 

lie  wa,s  always  asthmalical,  and  the  dregs  of  the  small 
pox  falling  on  liis  lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough. 

Burnett.  Own  Time,  Will.  III.  1702. 


ASTI'PULATE.  ■)       Fr.    Astipulateur ;     Sp. 
Astipula'tion.        ^  Estipular. 
To  contract,  to  bargain,  to  covenant  or  agree 
to.      See  Stipulation. 

In  whiche  examinacion  he  [Sir  W.  Stanley]  nothinge  de- 
nved,  but  iwsely  and  seriously  did  astipulale  and  agree  to 
ail  thinges  I'ayed  to  hys  charge,  if  he  were  in  any  of  theim 
culpable  or  blame  worthy.— i/aH.  Hen.  VII.  an.  10. 

Shortly,  all,  hut  a  hateful  Epicurus,  have  astipulated  to 
this  truth :  and  if  some  fancied  a  transmigration  of  souls 
into  their  bodies ;  others  a  passage  to  the  stars,  which  for- 
merly governed  tliem ;  others  to  I  know  not  what  Elysian 
lielJs  ;  all  have  pitched  upon  a  separate  condition. 

Bp.  Hall.  Invisible  World,  b.  ii. 

I  do  by  my  royal  authority,  confirm  to  persons  of  monas- 
tical  religion,  and  by  the  consent  and  astipulation  of  my 
princes  and  peers  do  establish  and  consign  to  them  that 
monastery.— /d.  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  s.  10. 


A.  S.  Stiinian,  to  stun. 
Fr.  Estonner. 

To  stupefy,  to  dull,  or 
deaden ;  tobenumb,to  daunt, 
to  appal,  to  abash,  to  amaze, 
to  confound.  See  the  quo- 
tations from  Bacon  and 
Burke.  Barret  in  v.  Re- 
uses Astoniedncss. 


ASTO'NE. 

Asto'ny. 

Asto'niedness. 

Asto'nying. 

Asto'nish. 

Asto'nishedly. 

Astu'nishing. 

Asto'nishingly 

Asto'nishment.  ^ 

And  anoon  alle  the  puple  seynge  Jhesus  was  asionyed  and 
thei  dredden,  and  thei  rennynge  gretten  him. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  3. 

No  wonder  is  though  that  she  be  astoned. 
To  see  so  gret  a  gest  come  in  that  place, 
She  never  was  to  non  swiche  gestes  woned, 
For  which  she  loked  with  ful  pale  face. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale.  v.  8192. 
And  with  that  word,  the  arwes  in  the  cas 
Of  the  goddesse  clatteren  fast  and  ring. 
And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a  vanishing. 
For  which  this  Emilie  astonied  was, 
And  sayde  ;  what  amounteth  this,  alas ! 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  T.  2363. 

But  netheles  howe  that  it  wende. 
He  drad  livm  of  his  owne  Sonne, 

That  maketh  hym  well  the  more  astone.  . 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Then  Daniel  called  Belthasar,  being  amased,  spake  not 
almost  of  an  hour  (he  was  so  astonned  that  the  kynge  began 
to  awake  him  oute  of  his  trowblous  cogitacions  and  heuye 
myxiie.—Joye.   The  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

And  the  Lord  shal  smite  thee  with  madnee,  and  with 
blindnes,  and  with  astonying  of  heart. 

Geneva  Bible.  Deuteronomie. 

Be  astonyshed  (O  ye  heaues),  be  aftayde,  and  abashed  at 
soch  a  thinge,  sayethe  the  Lorde.  For  my  people  hath  done 
two  euels. — Bible,  1539.  Jeremy,  c.  2. 

I  am  sore  vexed  for  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ; 
I  am  heauy,  and  astonishment  hathe  taken  me. 

Geneva.  Bible.  Jeremiah,  c.8. 

He  [Hor.  Codes]  so  bent  his  sword  and  target  in  their 
verie  faces,  resolute  to  encounter  with  them  hand  to  hand, 
that  even '  with  his  wonderfull  hardines  and  incredible 
courage  he  astonied  and  amazed  his  enemies. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  50. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 

The  fatal  trespass  don  by  Eve,  amaz'd, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all 


adisc  Last,  b.  ix. 


AST 

But  all  sat  mute, 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts  ;  and  each 

In  other's  count'nance  read  his  own  dismay 

Asionisht.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Was  it,  that  thy  amazedness  as  yet  received  not  the  pur- 
posed issue  of  this  seizure,  and  astonishedly  waited  for  the 
success  ?  was  it,  that  though  Judas  were  more  faulty,  yet 
Malchus  was  more  imperiously  crueU 

Bp.  Hall.  Contemplations. 

For  astonishment,  it  is  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the  minde 
upon  one  object  of  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth  not  spatiate 
and  transcurre,  as  it  Mseih.— Bacon.  Nat.  History,  §  720. 
. Princes,  Potentates, 

Warriors,  the  flow'r  of  heav'n,  once  yours,  now  lost. 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  spirits.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

All  these  surrounding  him,  all  invading  him,  all  dis- 
charging themselves  upon  him;  would  it  not  astone  a  mind 
so  pure?  would  it  not  wound  a  heart  so  tender  and  full  of 
charity! — Barrow,  vol.i.  Ser.  32. 

He  prays,  he  raves,  all  means  in  vain  he  tries. 
With  rage  inflam'd,  astonish'd  with  surprize. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Georg.  4. 

His  [Satan's]  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation 
between  that  mass  of  matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a 
world,  and  that  shapeless  unform'd  heap  of  materials,  which 
still  lay  in  choas  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination 
with  something  astonishingly  great  and  wild. 

Spectator,  No.  315. 

Milton's  plan  did  not  admit  any  characters  ;  but  most  of 
those  whom  he  has  introduced  are  formed  and  discriminated 
with  consummate  propriety.  Satan  is  astonishingly  sufenos 
to  all  other  fiends.- Bea^/ie.  Modern  Science,  vol.  ii. 

Astonishment  is  that  state  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  its 
motions  are  suspended,  with  some  degree  of  horror. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

ASTO'UND.  ■)      Tooke   (vok  i.  p.  471)   con- 
Asto'und,  ad.  )  siders  the   adverb  Astound  to 
be   the   past   part.    Estonne   (Estonned)   of   the 
French  verb  Estonner  (now  written  Etonner),  to 
astonish.      But   the   more  immediate  derivation 
perhaps  is  from  the  verb  Astone,   Astoned;  As- 
ton'd.  Astound.     See  Astone. 
Atte  laste  myd  a  denchax  me  sroot  hym  to  groundo 
In  the  heuede,  that  he  lay,  and  deyde  in  astounde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  299. 

And  with  this  word  she  fell  to  ground 
Aswoune,  and  there  she  laie  astound. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  by  these  thynges  it  came  to  passe,  that  as  well  the 
Doctours  with  whom  he  disputed,  as  also  y  parties  that 
stood  round  about  and  wer  witnesses  of  the  same  disputa- 
cion  wer  verai  muche  astouned.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.2. 

Now  they  lye 

Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire. 
As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amaz'd. 
No  wonder,  fall'n  such  a  pernicious  highth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  1. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience. 

Id.    Comus,  v.  210. 

At  first,  heard  solemn  thro'  the  verge  of  heaven 

The  tempest  growls  ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes 

And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 

The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 

The  noise  astounds.  Thomson.  Summer. 

A'STRAL.     Astrum  ,-  Gr.  Ao-ttjp,  a  star. 
Starry. 

Wiatever  hurt  befalls  them  in  these  astral  bodies,  as  the 
Paraclesians  love  to  call  them,  the  same  is  inflicted  upon 
their  terrestrial  —H.  More.  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c,  12. 
This  latter  sort  of  infidels  have  often  admitted  those 
matters  of  fact,  which  we  Christians  call  miracles,  and  yet 
have  endeavoured  to  solve  them  by  astral  operations,  and 
other  ways  not  here  to  be  specified. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  l(il. 

ASTRA'NGLE.     See  To  Strangle. 
"  I  wene,"  (quod  I)  "  right  little  grace  to  me  she  deliuered. 
Certes  it  was  hard  grace,  it  hath  nigh  meastrangled.       ^^^ 
Chaucer.  The  Test,  of  Loue,  b.iu. 

ASTRA'UGHT.  Distraught  (qv.)  or  dis- 
tracted ;  terrified. 

rCaramandus]  saw  in  his  slepe  the  likenesse  of  a  woma 
with  a  grim  and  terrible  contenance,  which  saide  she  was  a 
goddesse  ■  at  her  syght  he  was  so  astraugkt  [exterritus], 
that  of  his  own  mynde  vnrequested,  he  made  peace  with 
ye  Massiliins.— Go/rf!/"?.  Justine,  fol.  179. 
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AST 


Used  by  Udal.     See  Es- 


ASTRAUNGED. 

TRANCE. 

You  wer  vtterly  aslraunged  from  the  title  and  felowship 
of  the  nacion  of  Jewes,  vnto  whome  he  senied  to  be  peculy- 
arlye  promised. —  Udal.  Epbesians,  c.  2. 

ASTR.VY.  Astraged,  past  part,  of  the  A.  S. 
verb,  Strcegan,  to  stray,  to  scatter,  (  Tooke,  i.  468. ) 

The  vngodly  are  frowarde.  euen  from  their  mother's 
wombe  ;  as  soone  as  they  be  borne,  they  go  a  siraye  and 
speake  \yts— Bible,  1539.  Psalm  58. 

First  euery  day,  beseech  thy  God  on  knee, 
So  to  direct  thy  sta^g'rinj;  steppes  alway  ; 

That  lie  which  euery  secrete  thought  doth  see, 
May  holde  thee  m,  when  thou  wouldst  goe  astray. 

Gascoigne.  Counccll giuen. 

May  seeme  the  waine  was  yery  euill  led, 

"When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way  ; 

That  knew  not,  whether  right  he  went,  or  else  astray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Chace  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 

And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow  : 

And  lest  our  feet  shou'd  step  astray. 

Protect  and  gui'ie  us  in  the  way. — Dryden.  Veni  Creator. 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  lonj^er  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn ; 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  etfulgence  of  raom. 

Beattie.  The  Hermit. 


ASTRI'CT,  V. 
AsTRi'cT,  adj. 

ASTRI'CTION. 
ASTHI'CTIVE. 
ASTRI'.VGE. 

Astri'ngent,  adj. 
Astri'ngent,  n. 
Astri'ngently. 


Fr.  Astnctioti;  It.  As- 
triynente  ,-  Sp.  Astringenle  ,- 
Lat.  A.^tringere,  Astrklum, 
^  Astringens,  to  straiten,(^(f- 
stringere,  of  unsettled  ety- 
mology. ) 

To  make  strict  or  strait ; 
to  tighten,  to  draw  tight  or 


close  ;  to  bind,  to  contract. 

As  tier  beyng  eclosed  in  a  straite  place,  wil  by  force  vtter 
his  flame,  &c  as  ye  course  of  water  astricied  &  letted  wil  flow 
&  brust  out  in  continuaiice  of  tyme  :  so  thys  cacard  croco- 
dyle,  &  subtile  serpet,  could  not  log  lurk  in  malicious 
hartes,  nor  venomous  stomackes,  but  in  conclusion  she 
must  (acoording  to  her  nature)  appere  &  shew  herself. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  37. 

As  well  they  as  al  other  the  subjectes  of  the  realrae  of 
Frauncc,  were  most  astringed,  obliged  and  bounde  to  your 
highnes.— They  recovned  and  accompted  them  selfes,  all 
thairsuccessours.  and  posteritie,  to  be  perpetually  aslringed, 
and  bounde  to  beere  unto  your  grace  thair  herty'service. 

State  Papers.   Wulsey  to  Hen.  nil.  1527. 

The  moister  any  thing  is.  the  softer  also  it  is  found  to  he : 
semblably.  given  it  is  to  cold,  to  astringe  and  congeal :  it  fol- 
loweth  tlierefore  of  necessity,  that  whatsoever  is  most  astrict 
and  congealed,  as  is  the  truth,  is  likewise  the  coldest. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  819. 

Teares  are  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  spirits  of  the 
brain ;  which  contraction  by  consequence  astringtth  the 
moisture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  teares  into  the 
eyes.— .Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  714. 

Being  sodden,  it  is  astrictive,  and  will  strengthen  aweake 
etoniacke  ;  and  eaten  raw,  it  bindeth  the  belly,  and  stayeth 
the  laskc— //o«j«rf.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  8. 


Among  those  medicines  which  they  call  stypticke  or 
astringent,  there  is  not  a  better  thing  than  to  boile  the  root 
of  this  blackberrie  bramble  to  the  thirds  ;  and,  namely,  to 
make  a  collution  therewith  to  wash  the  cankers  or  sores 
breeding  in  the  mouth.— /rf.  lb.  b.  xxiv.  c.  13. 

For  nstriction  prohibiteth  dissolution  :  as  we  see  generally 
in  medicines,  whereof  such  as  are  astringents  do  inhibit 
putrefaction  :  and  by  the  same  reason  of  astringenct/,  some 
small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep  fresh  water  long 
from  putrifying.— Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  312. 

So  of  marriage  he  is  the  author  and  the  witness  ;  yet  hence 
mil  not  follow  any  divine  astriclinn  more  than  what  is 
subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either 
p-dlty.— .Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

Do  not  the  words  astringent,  narcotic,  epispastic,  caustic, 
and  innumerable  others,  signify  qualities  of  bodies,  which 
are  known  only  by  their  effects  upon  animal  bodies  ? 

Reid.  Inquiry,  c.  6.  8.  5. 

ASTRI'DE.  >      On  stride,  on  straddle.     See 
Astka'ddle.  )  Stride  and  Straddle. 

And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  aslridr  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs  I  protest, 

C.  Cotton.  A  f'oyage  to  Ireland. 


AST 
A'STROIT.     Gr.  A<rrpo>',  a  star. 
A  stone  sparkling  Kke  a  star. 

As  touching  astroites,  manie  make  great  account  of  it ; 
and  such  as  have  written  more  diligently  thereof,  doe  report, 
that  Zoroaster  has  highly  commended  it,  and  told  wonders 
thereof  in  art  magicke.— T/oHond.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  9. 

The  little  astroits  doubtful  race, 

For  starry  rays,  and  pencil'd  shades  admir'd. 

Jago.  Edge  Hill,  b.  iv. 

A'STROLABE.  >       Fr.  Astrolabe ;   It.  Astro- 
Astro'laby.  )  labia ,-    Sp.  Astrolabio,  from 

Atrrrip,  a  star,  and  \afj.0ai'civ,  to  take. 

A  Hat  round  instrument,  whereby  the  several 

motions  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  length,  height, 

and  breadth  of  any  other  thing,  may  be  discerned 

and  found  out,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

The  firste  partye  of  this  treatise  shall  rehearse  the  figures, 
and  the  members  of  thine  astrolahy,  bycause  that  thou  shalt 
haue  the  greater  knowing  of  thyne  owrie  instrument. 

Chaucer.  Astrolabie. 

She  sende  for  hym,  and  he  came, 

With  hjTn  his  astrolabe  he  name  ; 

With  pointes  and  circles  merueilous, 

Whiche  was  of  fine  gold  precious. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  herein  were  the  Portugals  very  prosperous,  one  of 
whose  princes  brought  first  into  use  the  astrolabe,  and  tables 
of  declination,   with  other  arithmetical  and  astronomical 
rules  applicable  to  navigation.— £re/yn.  Navigation,  §  2<J. 
Liv'd  Tycho  now,  struck  with  this  ray  which  shone 
More  bright  i'  th'  morn,  than  others  beam  at  noon. 
He'd  take  his  astrolabe,  and  seek  out  here 
What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemisphere. 

Dryden.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

ASTRO'LOGY.  A       Tr.  Astrologie ,     It.  As. 

Astro'loger.  I  trologia ;     Sp.    Astrologia; 

A-STROLo'ciAN.  I   Lat.  Astrologia;    Gr.  A(r- 

Astrolo'gick.         f  Tpo\oyia,    from    Ao-Tjjp,   a 

Astrhlo'gical.  star,  and  AeYciv,  to  speak. 

Astrolo'gically.  J  yls(rofo9y  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  old  writers  as  synonymous  with 
astrouomij.      Ptolemy  calls  it — 

The  art  "  which  teacheth  by  the  motions,  con- 
figurations, and  influences  of  the  signs,  stars,  and 
celestial  planets,  to  prognosticate  of  the  natural 
effects  and  mutations  to  come  in  their  elements, 
and  their  inferior  and  elementary  bodies." — Qua- 
dripartite, i.  1. 


doctrine,  and  with  this  swerd  shal  1  slene 

Chaucer.  Astrolabie. 

Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels ;  let 

now  the  astrologers,  the  starre  ghasers,  and  prognosticators, 

stiid  up,  and  saue  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come 

upon  tliee. — Geneva  Bible.  Isaiah,  xlvii.  13. 

Atlas,  the  son  of  Libya,  (or,  as  some  say,  the  jEgj-ptians, 
and  as  others,  the  Assyrians,)  invented  astrotogie. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

The  above  named  astrologers  aflSrmed,  that  a  man  could 
not  possibly  passe  the  space  of  90  degrees  from  the  ascendent, 

It  may  be  to  good  purpose,  to  set  downe  and  prescribe 
certain  rules,  by  the  scale  and  square  whereof  aslroloyicatl 
observations  may  be  examined ;  that  what  is  fruitful  may 
be  retained ;  what  is  frivolous,  rejected. 

Bacon.  On  Learning.  By  Watt,  1 640. 


The  Marquess  of  Huntly  was  in  the  king's  interests  ;  but 
would  not  join  with  him,  though  his  sons  did  :  astrology 
ruined  him  ;  he  believed  the  stars,  and  they  deceived  him. 


On  which  was  written 

Many  r.ire  pithy  saws  concerning. 

The  worth  oZ  astrologic  learning. — JIudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Since  God  did  not  make  them  [the  stars],  nor  ,iny  thing 
else  in  the  world,  singly  for  themselves  alone,  but  also  to 
contribute  to  the  publick  good  of  the  universe,  their  physical 
influence  seeming  inconsiderable,  they  knew  not  well  what 
else  could  be  worthy  of  them,  unless  it  were  to  portend 
human  events.  This  indeed  is  the  best  sence  that  can  be 
made  of  astrological  prognostication ;  but  it  is  a  business 
that  stands  upon  a  very  weak  and  tottering,  if  not  impossible, 
foundation.— Curficor/A.  Intel.  System,  p.  5. 

More  wonders  t\T)ical  impress  the  sky, 

Then  e'er  was  trac'd  with  nstrologic  eye  ! 

Brook.  Man  of  Laive's  Tale,  modernized. 
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ASTRO'NOMY.  ^,         Fr.  A.'itronnnne ;      It. 

Astro'nomer.  I  Astronomia  ,-      Sp.  Astro. 

Astrono'mick.  [nomia;    Lat.  Asfroitomia ,- 

Astrono'mical.  jGr.      AffTpovo/^ia,      from 

Astrono'mically.  I  Ao-ttjp,   a  star ;    and  No- 

Astro'nomize.  J  fjLos,  a  law. 
The  science  or  knowledge  of  the  stars  or  hea- 
venly  bodies. 

Astronomyens  al  day  in  here  art  faillen 
That  whilen  warned  men  byfore,  what  shoulde  by  falle 
after.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  290. 

Lo  astronomyens  camen  fro  the  eest  to  Jerusalem.  And 
seiden,  where  is  he  that  is  borun  kyng  of  t'ne  Jewis  ?  for  we 
han  seen  his  sterre  in  the  eest ;  and  we  comen  for  to  wor- 
schipe  him.— Jl'icdy.  Math.  c.  2. 

With  us  ther  was  a  doctour  of  phisike, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie  ; 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue. 

The  poets  olde  in  their  fonde  fables  faine. 
That  mightie  Mars  is  god  of  warre  and  strife, 
These  astronomers  thinke.  where  Mars  doth  raigne, 
That  all  debate  and  discorde  must  be  rife. 

Cascoiyiie.  Fruites  o/  Warre. 

Though  there  had  been  no  political  relations,  this  very 
astronomical  miracle  had  been  enough  to  fetch  them  to 
Jerusalem ;  that  they  might  see  the  man,  for  whose  sake 
the  sun  forsook  his  place,  or  the  shadow  forsook  the  sun. 

Bp.  Hall.    Contemplations.  Hezekiah  sick. 

Images  astronomically  framed  under  certam  constella- 
tions to  preserve  from  several  inconveniences,  as  under  the 
sign  of  the  Lion  the  figure  of  a  Lion  made  in  gold,  against 
melancholic  fancies,  dropsie,  plague,  fevers. 

Id.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dis.  3.  c.  2. 

And.  what  was  ominous,  that  very  morn 
The  sun  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn  ; 
Which,  by  their  bad  astronomer's  account. 
That  week  the  virgin  balance  shou'd  remount. 

Dryden.  Hind  S;  Panther. 

Wliy  should  he  halt  at  either  station  ?  why 
Not  forward  run  in  unobstructive  sky  .' 
Can  he  not  pass  an  astronomic  Hne  ? 
Or  does  he  dread  th'  imaginary  sign  ? 

Blackmorc.  Creation,  b.  ii. 

Tliis  was  also  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are  not  very  con- 
versant in  astronomical  matters  and  dimensions. 

Derhmm.  Astro-Theology,  Prel.  Discourse. 


them. — Broicn.  Christ.  Mor. 

My  opinion  of  astronomy  has  always  been,  that  it  is  not 

the  best  medium  through  which  to  prove  the  agency  of  an 

intelligent  Creator:  but  that  this  being  proved,  it  shows, 

beyond  all  other  sciences,  the  magnificence  of  his  creations. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

ASTRU'CTIVE,  Adstruo,  Adstructum.  Well 
opposed  by  Hall  to  Destructive. 

The  true  method  of  Christian  practice  is  first  destructive, 
then  astructive ;  according  to  the  prophet,  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  qood,  this  our  Apostle  observes ;  who  first  un- 
teacheth  us  ill  fashions,  and  then  teacheth  good. 


ASTRU'T.      On  Strut.     See  Strit. 

What  good  can  the  great  gloton  do  vr'  his  bely  standing  a 
trole  like  a  taber,  and  his  noli  toty  with  drink. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  98. 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit. 

e  gulps  the  windy  diet ; 
Adopting  thei 


Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  V. 

ASTU'N.     See  Astonf, 

Our  Henry  Hotspur  next,  for  high  achievement  meet, 
Who  with  the  thund'ring  noise  of  his  swift  courser's  feet 
Astunn'd  the  earth,  that  day,  th.it  he  in  Holmdon's  strife 
Took  Douglas,  with  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  of  Fife. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  Song  18. 

The  vain  stroke  from  such  an  height, 

With  such  a  force  impell'd,  headlong  drew  down 

The  unwieldy  champion  ;  on  the  solid  groitnd, 

He  fell  rebounding;  breathless  and  astunn'd, 

His  trunk  extended  l.iy.  Somerville.  Hobbinol. 

ASTT'TE.  Lat.  Astutus,  from  the  Gr.  Aoru, 
a  city.  As  Urbanus  is  applied  to  those  who  hv'P 
the  polished  manners  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  city 


AS  Y 

(  Urhs) ;  so  Astutus  appears  to  have  been  applied 
to  those  who  are  distinguished  for  the  subtilty 
and  circumspection   of  an  inhabitant  of  a  city. 

The  use  of  this  word,  and  its  sub-derivatives  in 
ness,  and  ly,  is,  at  this  time,  much  affected. 
We  term  those  i 


ASU'NDER.    On  sunder.     See  So 
Separate,  as  particles  of  sand. 


B.Brunne,  p.  174. 

And  til  a  wicked  death  him  take 
Him  had  leuer  a  sondre  shake 
And  let  all  his  limnies  a  soiidre  riue. 
Than  leaue  his  richesse  in  his  Hue. 

Chaucer.  Horn,  of  the  Rose. 

Juno  let  hende  hir  partie  bowe, 
The  skie  ware  darke,  the  wind  pan  blow, 
The  fine  welkin  began  to  thonder. 
A»  though  the  world  shuld  al  asonder. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

"What  kind  of  matrimony  can  that  remain  to  be  ?  what 
one  duty  between  such  can  be  performed  as  it  should  be 
from  the  heart,  when  their  thoughts  and  spirits  fly  asunder 
as  far  as  heaven  from  hell  ? 

Milton.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

Others  acknowledge,  that  there  is  indeed  moral  sood  and 
evil  ;  but  they  want  some  criterion,  or  mark,  by  the  help  of 
which  they  might  know  them  asunder. 

IVollasion.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  1. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart  : 

It  does  not  feel  for  man  ;  the  nat'ral  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunrferat  the  touch  of  fire.— Coaycr.  TasA.b.ii. 

ASWE'VED.  A.S.  Su-ef-ed,  Swefian,  sopire, 
to  bring  asleep.      See  Swevyn. 

For  so  astonied  and  asweued 
Was  euery  vertue  in  me  heued. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


ASWO'ON.  The  past  part.  Asuand,  Asuortd, 
of  the  verb  Suanian,  Aswiman,  dpficere  animo, 
(  Toci^e.  i.  471.  )  But  see  Swoon.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Gower  in  v.  Astotind. 

In  a  swoon,  stupor,  faint,  trance. 

The  deol  that  made  Innogen.  no  tonge  ne  telle  ne  may 
Heo  cr>ede  and  wep  with  sorwe  ynow.  and  ofte  yswnve  lay. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 

Tho  shright  this  faucon  yet  more  pitously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon. 
And  nth  ttswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canace  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take, 
ITnto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide, 
Right  in  hire  haukes  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

Chaucer.  The  Squier'e's  Tale,  v.  10,788. 

ASY'LU.M.  Tr.Asyk;  \t.  Asilo -.  S^.Asylo; 
Lat.  Asylum ,-  Gr.  A<tvKov.  Ab,  a,  priv.  et  <Tv\ri, 
gnod  est  spolium  ;  qvia,  eo  qui  conftiyissent,  hos 
spoliare  7ion  liceret,  (Vossius.)  Because  those 
who  fled  to  them  were  secure  from  harm.  See 
the  quotations. 

The  first  asylum,  some  say,  was  built  at  Athens  by  the 
Heraclida;,  and  was  a  refuge  for  those  that  fled  from  the 
oppression  of  their  fathers  :  others  will  have  this  to  be  a 
sanctuary  for  all  sorts  of  suppliants. 

J'otler    Antiquities,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Romulus  for  to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  practice  of  the  founders  of  cities,  who  by 
gathering  about  them  the  base  multitude  and  obscure, 
feigned  that  they  were  an  offspring  borne  out  of  the  earth,) 
Bet  up  a  sanctuarie  or  lawlesse  church,  called  asylum. 

Holland.  Livius,  p.  7. 

Here  they  [foxes]  bred  ;  from  hence  they  infested  the 
country;  and  to  this  inaccessible  asylum  they  retreated  in 
the  hour  of  alarm.— Ci/^jin.  Tour  to  'the  Lakes. 

ASY'.MMETRY.  ^       From  a,  priv.  and  av^i.. 

Asv'mmetral.  \  fifTpos,  sjTnmctrv,  propor- 

Asv'mmetrous.  )  tion,  from  am  With,  and 
ixfrpw,  measure.  See  the  Geometrical  usage  in 
the  examples. 

Disproportion,  irregularity. 

It  plainly  appears  what  is  assymmetry,  or  incommensu- 
rability, viz.  an  enormous,  disproportionate,  disagreeable, 
excessive,  or  defective  quantity  of  a  thing. 

Barrow.    Math.  Lectures,  Lee.  15. 
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ATA 

]  Wierefore  it  cannot  possibly  otherwise  be  but  that  the 
finiteness,  scantness,  and  imperfection  of  our  narrow  under- 

I  standings,  must  make  tliem  assymelral  or  incommensurate, 
to  that  which  is  absolutely  and  infinitely  perfect. 

1  Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  G40. 

Quantities  compared  with  respect  to  such  a  measure  are 
I  by  geometricians  wont  to  be  called  symmetrous  or  assyme- 


A'SYMPTOTE.  Comp.  of  Gr.  «,  not,  am, 
with,  and  immtv,  to  fall. 

That  never  falls  in  with,  or  upon  :  applied  to 
lines  in  Geometry. 

Is  not  the  whole  doctrine  of  asymptotical  lines  thus  effec- 
I  tuaUy  overthrown  :— a  doctrine,  indeed,  wonderful,  but  no 
less  certain  than  any  other  part  of  geometry. 

Barrow.  Math.  Lectures,  Lect.  9. 

I  AT.  This  preposition  is  usually  derived  from 
j  the  Latin  Ad.  Skinner  says.  At,  ab ;  A.  S.  .3it, 
ad,  apud,  utr.  a  Lat.  Ad.  In  our  old  writers  we 
find  applications  of  the  word  differing  from  those 
in  modern  use.  Thus,  in  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
At  stonde,  and  at  holde ;  now,  u^VA-stand,  and 
ttij/A-hold.  In  Chaucer,  to  see  at  eye,  i.  e.  with 
eye,  Sc.  By  Wilkins  it  is  used  to  denote,  touch- 
I  ing  by  approach  the  surface  ;  in  opposition  to 
'from,  touching  on  departure  the  opposite  edge  or 
j  surface. 

j      At  may  thus  be  said  to  be  used  to  denote — 
Near  approach,  nearness  or  proximity,  adjunc- 
tion or  conjunction,  association  or  consociation, 
connection,  consequence. 


Hym  ne  inygte  no  more  at  stonde. — Id.  p.  15. 

His  truage  at  hold-  a  yer,  forloue  ne  nolde  nogt.— W.  p.  60. 

The  kyng  Cassibel  anon  for  joye  made  ys  heste, 

That  alle  the  knygtes  of  hys  lond  come  to  ys  teste, 

To  London  at  a  certeyn  day,  and  here  w^yues  al  so, 

Here  sacrifise  to  here  Codes,  as  rygt  was,  to  do. — Id.  p.  52. 

The  kyng,  that  ys  myn  vncle,  he  yt  at  thi  wille.— 7rf.  p.  58. 


B.Brunne,  p.  331. 

For  he  had  mayntend  the  werre  at  his  myght. — Id.  p.  329. 

And  thei  helden  the  word  at  hemsilf  seekinge  what  this 
schulde  be,  whanne  he  had  risun  agen  fro  deeth. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

And  Jhesus  answerde  and  seyde  to  hem,  a  unfeithful 
generacioun  and  wevward  :  hou  longe  schal  I  be  at  you,  and 
suffre  you  '.—Id.  Luke,  c.  9. 


ATH 

Neither  is  there  any  ata.tie  to  be  feared  in  bringing  in 
this  distinction,  betwixt  pastors  and  the  flock  :  it  is  an 
eutaxie,  rather  ;  and  such,  as  without  which,  nothing  could 
ensue,  but  confusion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Epis.  by  Dim 


And  dwelle  ye  in  the  san 
tho  thingis  that  been  at  her 
hire,  nyle  ye  passe  fro  hous  i 


;  hous  etinge  and  drynkynge 
,  for  a  werkman  is  worth!  his 
to  hous.— /(Z.  lb.  c.  10. 


Be  ghe  no  thing  bisi,  but  in  al  preier  and  bisechyng  with 
doyng  of  thankyngis  be  ghoure  axyngis  knowun  at  god. 

Id.  Filipensis,  c.  4. 

For  all  the  field  was  but  of  sand 
As  smal  as  men  may  see  at  eye 
In  the  desert  of  Lybye. — Cftaucer.   The  House  of  Fame. 

And  than  sha)  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dere  trend,  betwixen  thee  and  me  : 
Than  moun  we  bothe  our  lustes  all  fulfille. 
And  play  at  dis  right  at  our  owen  wille. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tate,  v.  12,763. 

A,  Seinte  Marv,  benedirite 
"^^•hat  aileth  this  love  at  me 
Tobinde  me  so  sore? 

Id.    The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,715. 

And  he  that  thought  to  deceiue 
"Hath  suche  araie  vpon  him  nome. 
That  whan  he  wolde  vnto  hir  come, 
It  shulde  semen  at  hir  eie, 
As  thou  she  verily  seie 
God  Anubus.— Gou'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


A'THEIS.M. 

A'theist,  n. 

A'theist,  adj. 

Athei'stical. 

Athei'sticallv. 

Athei'sticalness. 

Athei'stick. 

A'theize. 

A'theois. 


ATAXY.     Ara^a,   from 
order. 

Disorder,  irregularity. 


and   To^is, 


Right, '^i.  in.  §1. 

Fr.  Alheisme;   It.  Ateis- 

mo ;    Sp.  Atheismo  :    Lat. 

Atheos ;    Gr.   ASeos,    from 

a,    priv.    and    Beos,    God. 

See  Deitt,  and  the  quo- 
tation from  Bacon. 

Atheologian   rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Hayward. 

It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheisme  is  rather  in 
the  lip,  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this  ;  that  atheists 
will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they  fainted 
in  it,  within  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  consent  of  others  :  nay  more,  you  shall  have 
atheists  strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it'fareth  with  other  sects : 
and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them  that  will 
suffer  for  alheisme,  and  not  recant ;  whereas  if  they  did  truly 
thinke  that  ti.ere  were  no  such  thing  as  God.  why  should  they 
trouble  themselves? — Bacon.  Essay.  Of  Atheisme. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  Atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubl'd  blow 
Ariel  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramiel  scorcht  and  blasted  overthrew. 

Miltan.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

There  is  no  knowledge,  whereof  God  is  not  the  author. 
He  would  never  have  bestowed  any  gift,  that  should  lead  us 
away  from  himself.  It  is  an  ignorant  conceit,  that  enquiry 
into  nature  should  make  them  atheistic. 

Bp.  Hall.  Contemplations.  The  Sages  ^  Star. 

Nay,  there  are  some  vile  things,  which,  through  the  evil 

discoursings  and  worse  manners  of  men,  are  passed  into  an 

artificial  and  false  reputation,  and  men  are  accounted  wita 

for  talking  atheistically,  and  valiant  for  being  murderers. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

Lord  purge  and  powerfully  work  out  of  all  hearts  that 
profaneness  and  aiheislicalness.  those  sacrilegious  thirsts 
and  enormous  violations  of  all  that  is  holy. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  500. 

This  passionate  love  of  folly,  [is]  improved  into  an  habi- 
tual, steddy  course  of  alheisticallness,  a  deliberate,  peremp- 
tory, final  'reprobating  of  Heaven  (the  purity  at  once,  and 
the  bliss  of  it).— W.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  580. 

If  there  be  not  devotion  enough  in  our  bosom  to  make 
God  ours,  in  vain  shall  we  hope  to  stand  before  our  enemies. 
This  only,  whatsoever  the  profane  heart  of  atheous  men  may 
imagine,  this  is  the  great  ordnance,  which  can  batter  down 
the  walls  of  our  enemies,  yea  the  very  black  gates  of  bell 
itself.— Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

Tliy  father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure. 
Suffers  the  hypocrite,  or  atheous  priest. 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts,  and  minister 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

We  shall  now  make  a  diligent  search  and  enquiry,  to  see 
if  we  can  find  any  other  philosophers  who  atheized  before 
Democritus  and  Leucippus,  as  also  what  form  of  atheism 
they  entertained. — Cudworth.  Intell.  System,  p.  111. 

These  men  were  indeed  the  first  atheizcrs  of  this  ancient 
atomick  physiolog}*,  or  the  inventors  and  broachers  of  the 
atomick  atheism. — Id.  lb.  Pref. 

They  of  your  society  [Jesuits,]  as  they  took  their  original 
from  a  soldier,  so  they  are  the  only  alheologians,  whose 
heads  entertain  no  other  object  but  the  tumult  of  realms ; 
whose  doctrine  is  nothing  but  confusion  and  bloodshed. 

Hayward.  Answ.  to  Doleman,  c.  0. 

Speculative  atheism  is  unreasonable,  and  that  upon  these 
five  accounts  :  1 .  Because  it  gives  no  tolerable  account  of 
the  existence  of  the  world.  2.  Nor  does  it  give  any  reason- 
able account  of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in  this 
apprehension,  that  there  is  a  God.  3.  It  requires  more 
evidence  for  things  than  they  are  capable  of.  4.  The  Atheist 
pretends  to  know'  that  which  no  man  can  know.  5.  Atheism 
contradicts  itself.— Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Tlie  epicureans  did  conceit  and  boast,  that  having,  by  their 
atheistical  explications  of  natural  efl'ects  and  common  events 
here,  discarded  the  belief  and  dread  of  religion,  they  had 
laid  a  strong  foundation  for  tranquillity  of  mind,  had  driven 
away  all  the  causes  of  grief  and  fear,  so  that  nothing  then 
remained  troublesome  or  terrible  unto  us. 

Barren;  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

After  this  manner,  authority  working  in  a  circle,  they 

endeavoured  to  atheize  one  another.  .,^.  ,  „ 

Bp.  Berkley.   The  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  2. 

Where  England,  stretch'd  towards  the  setting  sun, 
Narrow  and  long,  overlooks  the  western  wave. 
Dwelt  young  Mi-agathus  ;  a  scorner  he 
Of  God  and  goodness,  atheist  in  ostent. 
Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  savage,  fierce.  „    ,    ,   ,. 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.vi. 


ATL 

God  proclaims 

His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 

That  live  an  allieiil  life.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

ATHI'RST.  On,  or  in,  thirst ;  thirsty.  See 
Thirst. 

(Met.)  Eager. 

Then  shall  they  also  answere  him,  saying,  lorde,  whe 
sawe  we  ye  an  hugred,  or  a  t/ii/rst,  or  herbourlesse,  or  naked, 
or  sycke,  or  in  preson,  and  dyd  not  minister  vnto  the? 

Bible,  1539.  Matthew,  c.  25. 

These  are  thei  y*  promes  a  certaine  wonderful!  and  new 

doctrine,  whereas  thei  bring  nothing  worthy  the  profession 

of  the  gospel :  being  like  wels  that  lacke  water,  wherunto  if 

a  ma  come  a  t/ii/rst,  he  can  find  nothyng  but  mud  and  clay. 

Udal.  2  Petre,  c.  2. 

Of  this  King  Henry  [1st]  it  is  said,  that  he  did  seldom  eat 
but  when  he  was  a  hungry,  never  did  drink  but  when  he 
was  nthirst.—Baker.  Chronicle,  an.  1135. 

And  now  the  warlike  Hector  through  the  gate 

"With  Paris  rush'd,  their  bounding  hearts  alike 

^(/lir.s/ for  battle.— Co«';)t>r.  Homer,  /(iad,  b.  viii.    , 

ATHLETE.)      VT.AthUte;    \t.  AtUta ;    Sp. 
,\thi.e'tick.     ^  Athleta  ;    Lat.    Atldeta  ;     Gr. 
MXriT-qs,  from  ace\oj,  labour,  stri-w^gle,  contest. 

One  able  to  labour,  struggle,  contend;  strong, 
vigorous,  robust. 

For  athletic,  I  take  the  subject  of  it  largely,  that  is  to  say, 
for  any  point  of  ability,  whereunto  the  body  of  man  may  be 
brought,  whether  it  be  of  activity,  or  of  patience. 

Bacon.  Of  Learning,  b.ii. 

And  health  itself,  if  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its  very  excess 
become  dangerous :  but  wisdom,  and  duty,  and  comeliness, 
and  discipline,  a  good  mind,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  doing 
honour  to  his  holy  name,  can  never  exceed. 

Bf.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

Was  he  [the  wise  man]  in  adversity ;  he  equally  returned 
thanks  to  the  director  of  this  spectacle  of  human  life,  for 
having  opposed  to  hira  a  vigorous  athlete,  over  whom,  tho' 
the  contest  was  likely  to  be  more  violent,  the  victory  was 
more  glorious,  and  equally  certain. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  vii.  fi.  2. 

ATHREE'.     In  three. 
This  lond  was  deled  a  Hire  among  thre  sones  y  wya. 

R.  Gloucetter,  p.  23. 
The  to  loue  is  al  mi  thought, 

Bothe  bi  night  and  day : 
That,  bot  thou  wolt  mi  leman  be, 
^     Y  wis,  min  hert  breketh  a-thre. 
No  lengei  libben  Y  no  may. 

Amis  8;  Amiloun.   Weber.  Rom.  vol.  ii. 

ATHRO'TED.      Filled  up  to  the  throat  (qv.). 
And  if  thou  wolt  algatcs  with  superfluity   of  riches  be 


ATHWA'RT,  prep.  \    Athweort,orAthweoried; 

Athwa'rt,  ad.  (wrested,  twisted,  curved. 

(  Tooke,  i.  415.)     See  Thwart. 

West.  My  Liege ;  this  haste  was  hot  in  question, 

And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  downe 

But  yesternight :  when  all  athwart  there  came 

A  Post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  newes. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

You  doe  not  loue  Maria  ?    Longauile 

Did  neuer  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile ; 

Nor  neuer  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 

His  louing  bosome,  to  keepe  doirae  his  heart. 

Id.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

As  when  a  snake,  surpris'd  upon  the  road, 

Is  crush'd  athtvart  her  body  by  the  load 

Of  heavy  wheels.— Dryiien".   Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  v. 

We  entered  another  valley,  or  rather  a  mountain-recess, 
called  the  valley  of  Gascodale.  I  call  it  a  recess,  because  it  is 
soon  terminated  by  a  mountain  running  athwart,  which 
denies  any  farther  passage. — Gilpin.   Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

ATI'LT.     On,  or  in,  tilt.      See  Tilt. 
Raised,  lifted :^with  arms  or  weapons  raised; 
as  at  a  tilt  (qv. ). 

Pvc.  What  will  you  doe,  good  gray-beard  ? 
Breake  a  launce,  and  runne  a-tili  at  death 
Within  a  chayre.— i'AaAM.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  so.  2. 

— ^^  Speak,  if  not,  this  stand 
Of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  atilt,  and  run 
Even  to  the  lees  of  honour. 

Bcaum.  ^  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

ATLANTE'AN.     Lat.  Atlantcus,   having   the 
strength  of  Atlas. 
Princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shon 
Majesti.-k  though  in  ruin  :  sage  he  stood 
With  Atlanlenn  shoulders,  fit  to  bear. 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


ATO 

Where  are  the  pillars,  that  support  the  skies? 
\Vhat  mure  than  AtUmltan  shoulder  props 
Th'  incumbent  load?  what  ma^ic,  what  strange  art, 
In  fluid  air  these  ponderous  orbs  sustains  ? 

Young,    Night  9. 

A'TMOSPHERE.    >        Fr.    Atmosphere,-      It. 

Atmospiie'rical.  S  Atmosfera  ,-  Sp.  Atmo- 
sphera ,-  Gr.  Ar^os,  breath,  and  (T(puipa,  a  sphere, 
or  globe.      See  the  quotation  from  Derham. 

I  shall  but  just  mention  the  admirable  use  of  our  atmmphere 
in  ministring  to  the  enlightening  of  the  world,  by  its  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  us :  and  refracting 
the  sun  beams  to  our  ej-e,  before  it  ever  surmounteth  our 
horizon  ;  by  which  means  the  day  is  protracted  Ihroucjhout 
the  whole  globe ;  and  the  long  and  dismal  nights  are 
shortened  in  the  frigid  zones,  and  day  sooner  approacheth 
thera:  yea  the  sun  itself  riseth  in  appearance  (when  really 
it  is  absent  from  them),  to  the  great  comfort  of  these  forlorn 
places. — Derham.  Phyaico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

I  question  whether  we  have  any  air  here  below,  that  Is  in 
other  than  a  preternatural  or  violent  state;  the  lower  part 
of  o\ir  atmospherical  air  being  constantly  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  same  air,  that  lean  upon 
them.— 'Boyle.   JVorki,  vol.  v.  p.  207. 

How  as  a  talisman  of  magic  f^me, " 
This  atmosphere  conveys  th'  enlight'ning  beam, 
mifiects,  inflects,  refracts  the  orient  ray, 
Anticipating  sheds  the  rising  day. 

Brook.    Universal  Beauty. 

A'TO.M. 


A'tomy. 

Ato'mical. 

.'Vto'mically. 

Ato'.micism. 

Ato'mism. 

A'tomist. 

A'tomise. 

Atomo'logt. 


Fr.  Atome  ;  It.  Atomn ,-  Sp. 
Atomo  :  hat.  Atomus ,-  Gr.  Ato- 
fios,  from  a,  priv.  and  Te/xvetv, 
to  cut. 

That  which  cannot  be  cut, 
divided,  or  separated  into 
smaller  particles.  See  the 
quotation  from  Tillotson. 


Meaning  thereby,  the  resolution  of  the  soul 
that  hath  neither  intelligence  nor  any  sense  at  all,  which 
Epicurus  holding  to  be  a  dissipation  thereof  into  (I  wot  not 
what)  emptinesse  or  voidnesse,  and  small  indivisible  bodies, 
which  he  termeth  Atomy;  by  that  means  cutteth  oIT  (so 
much  the  rather)  all  hope  of  immortality. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  495. 

He  that  is  wise,  and  marries,  and  leaves  a  child  well  edu- 
cated, does  make  mankind  his  debtor,  and  departs  a  bene- 
factor to  the  world  :  for  when  he  is  atnm'd  into  flying  dust, 
he  has  prepar'd  his  substitute  to  administer  his  part  being 
gone.— Feltham.  On  Luke  xiv.  20. 

They  suppose  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  constituted, 
to  be  etern<il  and  of  itself,  and  then  an  infinite  empty  space 
for  the  infinite  Mttle  parts  of  this  matter  (which  they  call 
atoms)  to  move  and  play  in  t  and  that  these  being  always  in 
motion,  did  after  infinite  trials  and  encounters,  without  any 
counsel  or  design,  or  without  the  disposal  and  contrivance 
of  any  wise  a:'d  intelligent  Being,  at  least  by  a  lucky 
casualty,  entangle  and  settle  themselves  in  this  beautiful 
and  regular  frame  of  the  world  which  we  now  see. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 
They  all  would  vanish,  and  not  dare  appear, 
Wlio  atom-like,  when  their  sun  shined  cleare, 
Danc'd  in  his  beame  ;  but  now  his  rayes  are  gone. 
Of  many  hundred  we  perceive  not  one. 

Browne.  Pastorals,  h.ii. 

Now,  I  say,  as  Ecphantus,  and  Archelaus,  assorted  the 
corporeal  world  to  be  made  of  Atoms,  but  yet  notwithstand- 
ing held  an  incorporeal  deity,  distinct  from  the  same,  as  the 
first  principle  of  activity  in  it ;  so  in  like  manner  did  all 
other  antient  Alomists  generally  before  Democritus,  joyn 
theology  and  incorporealism  with  their  Atomical  physiology. 
They  did  Atomize  as  well  as  he,  but  they  did  not  atheise  ; 
but  that  atheistical  Atomology  was  a  thing  first  set  on  foot 
afterward  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  26. 

These  atomic  theists  utterly  evacuate  that  grand  argii- 
ment  for  a  God,  taken  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  artificial 
frame  of  things,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  in 
all  ages.— /d.  lb. 

Empedocles,  who  was  a  Pythagorean  also,  did  physiologize 
atomically.—Id.  lb.  p.  14. 

However  this  seems  to  have  had  its  rise  from  nothing 
else  but  this  Philosopher's  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
atomical  hypothesis,  which  made  him  decline  it,  and  sub- 
stitute this  spurious  and  counterfeit  atomism  of  his  own  in 
the  room  of  it. — Id.  lb.  p.  16. 


Heo  maden  certeyne  c 

Sone  thei  were  at  one,  with  wille  at  on  assent. 

R.  Brunne, 
If  gentilmen.  or  other  of  that  contree 
M'ere  wroth,  she  wolde  bringen  hem  at  on, 
So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  hadde  she. 

CItaucer.  The  Clerket  Tale, 
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But  also  [it  is  required]  that  thou  be  feruent  Sr  diligent 
to  make  peace  and  to  go  betwene,  where  thou  knowest  or 
hearest  malice  and  enuie  to  be,  or  seest  hate  or  strife  to 
arise  between  person  and  person,  and  that  thou  leaue 
nothing  vnsought,  to  set  them  at  one. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  193. 

And  lyke  as  he  made  the  Jewes  and  the  Gentiles  at  one 
betwene  themselues,  euen  so  he  made  them  both  at  one  with 
god,  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  breake  the  atonement, 
but  that  the  thinges  in  heauen  and  the  thynges  in  earth, 
shoulde  be  ioyned  together  as  it  were  into  one  body. 

Udal.  Ephesians,  C.2. 

Of  which  good  prouision  none  of  vs  hath  any  thing  the 
lesse  nede,  for  the  late  made  attonemente,  in  whyche  the 
kinge's  pleasure  hadde  more  place  then  the  parties  willes. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  40. 

Paul  sayth,  i.  Timo.  ij.  One  God,  one  Mediatour  (that  i3 
to  say,  aduncate,  intercessor,  or  an  atonemaker)  betwene 
God  &  man  :  the  man  Christ  Jesus  which  gaue  him  selfe  a 
raunsom  for  all  men.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  158. 

And  that  there  is  but  one  mediatour  Christ,  as  Paul, 
i.  Tim.  ii.  And  by  that  word  vnderstand  an  attonemaker,  a 
peace  maker  and  brj-nger  into  grace  and  fauour,  hauyng  full 
power  so  to  do.— W.  /4.  p.  158.  The  Testam.  o/M.  W.  Trade. 


Tattone  them,  for  the  loue  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iv.  8C.  1. 

Bar.  I  have  been  a/^on  in*;  two  most  wrangling  neighbours, 

Bcaum.  fr  Fletch.  'The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  u.  sc.4 

He  her  aide 

Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 
Attonement  for  himself,  or  offering  meet. 
Indebted  and  undon,  hath  none  to  bring. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

Now  there  we  find,  that  iXao-Keo-eoi  and  efAaffao-flai  all 
along  answer  to  the  "IBS,  which  signifies  to  appease,  to 
pacify,  to  reconcile  a  person  ofl!ended,  to  atone  or  make  him 
at  one  again  with  the  ottewiet.—Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  69. 

The  King  and  haughty  Empress,  to  our  wonder, 
If  not  atton'd,  yet  seemingly  at  peace. 

Dryden.  Aurenge-Zebe,  Act  iii. 
But  if,  the  impulse  of  a  waj-ward  mind 
Obeying,  1  have  err'd,  behold  me,  now, 
Prepar'd  to  sooth  him  with  atonement  large 
Of  gifts  inestimable,  which  by  name 
I  will  propound  in  presence  of  you  all. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Ir. 

ATO'P.      On  top,  at  or  on  the  top.      See  Top. 
In  Mdton,  P.  Lost,  b.  iii.  v.  505.     The  3d  Edition 
reads  Al  top. 
Or,  when  a  top  the  hoary  western  hill 
The  ruddie  Sunne  appears  to  rest  his  chin, 
When  not  a  breeze  disturbs  the  murmuring  rill, 
And  niildlie  warm  the  falling  dewes  begin. 
The  gamesome  trout  then  shows  her  silverie  skin. 

Mickte.  Syr.  Martyn,  c.  1. 


ATRABILA'IRE.  A      ¥t.  Atrahdia 
Atuabii.a'rian.  >or    belonging 

ATRAniLA'rtiovs.       )  choly    or    bla 


ATO'NE,  ad.  ^  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  at  one. 
Ato'ne,  v.  I       To  be  in  unity  or  concord, 

Ato'np.ment.  (in  friendship  or  amity:  to 
Ato'nkmaker.  J  agree  ;  to  return  or  restore  to 

favour ;  to  reconcile,  to  satisfy,  to  propitiate.    See 

One  and  Onement. 
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ire,  subject 
to    melan- 
lack    choler, 
(Cotgrave. )      From  Ater,  black,   and  bUis,   bile, 
choler.      See  the  quotations  from  Arbuthnot. 

The  atrahilarian  constitution,  or  a  black,  viscous  and 
pitcliy  consistence  of  the  fluids,  makes  all  secretions  difficult 
and  sparing. — Arbuthnot.  On  Diet. 


A  preposterous  love  of  mirth  hath  turned  you  all  into  wits, 
quite  down  from  the  sanguine  orator  of  the  independent 
whig  to  the  atrabitaire  blasphemer  of  the  miracles. 

Warburton.  Divine  Leg.  of  Moses  rind.  Ded. 

ATRAME'NTAL.  ^     hat.Atrare  (tobkcken), 
Atrame'ntoiis.  \atratiim,    atramen,     atra- 

Atramenta'ceous.  J  ;nen?um,  ink,  (  Vossius. ) 
Black  as  ink. 

Now  if  we  enquire  in  what  part  of  vitriol  this  airamental 
and  denigrating  condition  lodgeth,  it  will  seem  especially 
to  lye  in  the  more  fixed  salt  thereof. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

The  second  way  whereby  bodies  become  black,  is  an 
atrnmevfnm  condition  or  mixture ;  that  is.  a  vitriolate  or 
copi)t'rosp  quality  conjoj-jiing  with  a  teirestrious  and  astriu- 
gent  humidity.— /d.  Jb. 
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His  helmet  was  of  old  rusty  iron,  but  the  vizor  was  brass, 
which,  tainted  by  his  breath,  corrupted  into  copperas,  nor 
wanted  gall  from  the  same  fountain  ;  so  that  whenever 
provoked  by  anger  or  labour,  an  atramentnus  quality  of 
moiit  malignant  nature  was  seen  to  distil  from  his  lips. 

Swijt.    The  Bailie  of  the  Boohs. 

But.  upon  a  strict  scrutiny,  I  plainly  could  distinguish 
the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours  ;  yea,  the  ligamen- 
trum    Uiare,  and  the  alramentaceous  mucus. 

Derham.  Physico-Theologt/,  b.  iv.  c.  2.   Note. 

ATRO'CIOUS.  ^       Fr.Atroce;     It.  Atroce  ; 

Atro'ciousness.    I   Sp.    Atroz  ,-      Lat.    Atrox. 

Atro'ciously.       f  Prater     atrocem     animum 

Atro'oity.  J    Catonis.       Vossius    thinks, 

Atrocem  here  is  plainly  ATpioTov,  that  is,  uncon- 
quered.  The  Scholiast  interprets  Atrocem  by 
Constantem,  which  fa\'ours  the  derivation  from 
the  Gr.  Arpexv^  (from  a  and  Tp^x^iv)  that  can- 
not be  turned;    inflexible,  immovable.  | 

Atrocicusli/  wicked,  then,  is  inflexibly,  im-  | 
movably  wicked ;  so  wicked  a.s  not  to  be  turned 
from  wickedness  ;  remorseless  :  and  therefore  ap- 
plied to — 

Excessive,  enormous,  outrageous  wickedness, 
or  criminality. 

The  words  are  not  common  in  our  older  writers. 

Al  thys  proces  T  say  shal  I  nothyng  nede  to  speake  of,  as 

things  so  cSmonly  knowen,  that  for  the  ulroci/le  of  the 

story,  and  the  wonderfuU  woorke  of  God  therein,  almost 

euerye  childe  hathe  heard. — Sir  T.  More.   iVorkes,  c.  2. 

I  never  recal  it  [the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  murder]  to 
mind  without  a  deep  and  double  astonishment  of  my  dis- 
course and  reason.  First,  of  the  very  horror  and  atrocilij 
of  the  fact  in  a  christian  court,  under  so  moderate  a  govern- 
ment.—»'o//on.  Reliquits,  p.  182. 


As  to  my  publishing  your  letters,  I  hold  myself  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  injury  you  had  done  me  by  abusing  me  infa- 
mously and  airoviouaty . — towlh.  To  Warburtoii,  Let.  2. 

Bad  as  Herod  was,  the  petition  of  S.ilome  at  first  shocked 
him,  "  The  King  was  sorry."  He  thought  of  John's  cha- 
racter, the  atrnciotisness  of  the  murder,  and  the  opinion 
which  the  world  would  entertain  of  the  murderer. 

Home.  Life  of  St.  John  Ike  Baptist. 

A'TROPHY.  Fr.  Atrophie ,  It.  Atrophia: 
Sp.  Atrophia  ,  Lat.  Atrophia  ;  Gr.  Arpotpia;  from 
a  priv.  and  Tpf(peiv,  to  nourish.  Sec  the  quotation 
from  Pliny. 

It  reviveth  those  parts  that  mislike  and  feel  no  benefit  of 
nutriment  of  meat,  which  they  call  in  Greek  alronlia. 

Holland.  Pliiiij,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

These,  and  the  like,  are  the  greate  desiderata  (as  well  as 
the  reformation  of  the  coine,)  which  are  plainely  wanting 
to  the  consumate  ft^licity  of  this  nation :  and  divers  of  them 
of  absolute  necessitie  to  its  recovery  from  the  atrophy  & 
consumption  it  labours  under. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

The  shaking  head,  and  the  contracted  limb  ; 

And  ling'ring  atrophy  and  hoary  age. 

Jago.  Edge  Hill,  b.  iv. 

ATT.VCH,  ti.  >      Vt.  Attacher  ;   \t.  Atlaccare ; 
Att.\'chment.  )  Bar.   Lat.   Attachiare  ,•      A.  S. 
Tacan,  capere.     (  Hickes,  Gram.  Fr.  Theo. ) 

To  take,  or  touch  ;    to  take,  or  tack  ;  to  ap- 
prehend, to  seize,  to  hold  fast,  to  annex,  to  fix,  or 
fivsten  ;  both  literally  and  metaphorically. 
Tuo  busses  wcr  forfaren,  that  in  the  tempest  brak. 
The  godes  altaehed  waren  to  the  kyng  of  Cipres  Isaac. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  158. 
Hastely  shall  death  attache  the  for  th%ir  wickednesse 
sake,  and  quicke  shall  they  droppe  into  hel  with  Chore, 
Dathan,  and  Abyron.— iJafe.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

The  same  daie  also,   Sir  Richard  Erapson  knight,  and 
Edmonde  Dudley  Esquier,  greate  counsailers  to  the  late 
kj'ng,  were  attached  and  brought  to  the  Tower,  not  to  the 
litle  reioysyng  of  many  persones,  whiche,   by  them  wer 
greued,  whiche  altachement  was  thought  to  bee  procured 
by  malice  of  theim,  that  with  their  authoritie  in  the  late 
tynge's  dales  wer  offended.— /r«H.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1. 
The  King  was  greatly  mooued  at  her  speech  ; 
And  all  with  suddaine  indignation  frauglit, 
Bade  on  that  messenger  rude  hands  to  reach, 
Eftsoones  the  gard,  wliich  on  his  state  did  wait, 
Attach't  that  faitor  false,  and  bound  him  strait.  I 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieeiw,  h.i.  c.  12.  i 
First  from  the  park  let  vs  conduct  them  tliither, 
Then  homeward  euery  man  attach  the  liand  ' 

Of  his  faiie  mWltease.Shakesp.  Love's  L.  L.  Act  iv.  sc.  3.  , 
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My  fatlier  was  atlatchcd,  not  attainted, 
Condemn'd  to  dye  for  treason,  but  no  traytor. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

This  eare  of  Malchus  hath  the  loudest  tongue  to  blazon 
the  praise  of  thy  clemency  and  goodness  to  thy  very  ene- 
mies :  wherefore  came  that  man,  but  in  a  hostile  manner 
to  attach  thee  !— 5/j.  Hall.  Cont.  Peter  and  Malchus. 

There  is  no  man  but  is  more  attached  to  one  particular 
set  or  scheme  of  opinions  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  reli- 
gion, than  lie  is  to  another  ;  I  mean  if  he  hath  employed 
his  thoughts  at  all  about  them.  Tl-.e  question  we  should 
examine,  then,  is,  how  came  we  by  those  attachments  .' 

Mason.   On  Self  Knowledge. 

ATTA'CK,  V.  \      Fr.  Attaquer ;   It.  Attaccare : 
Atta'ck  n.        f  Sp.  Atacar ;    i.e.   Attach,  dif- 
ferently written  and  applied.     Attack,  so  written, 
does  not  appear  a  very  old  word  in  the  language  ; 
its  place  was  supplied  by  Assault. 

To  touch,  (sc.  with  force,  violence,)  to  assault  ; 
to  begin  or  commence  hostilities. 

Satan,  who  that  day 

Prodigious  power  had  shewn,  and  met  in  armes 
No  equal,  raunging  tlirough  the  dire  attack 
Of  fighting  Seraphim,  confus'd,  at  length 


j^^neas,  gone  to  seek  til'  Arcadian  prince. 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defence  ; 
And,  short  of  succours  there,  employs  his  pains 
In  parts  remote,  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains  : 
Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs, 
Unite  thy  forces  and  attack  their  lines. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  ix. 

He  [Henry  V.]   drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground 

between  two  woods  which  guarded  each   flank ;    and  he 

patiently  expected  in  that  posture  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  an.  1415. 

ATTA'IN,  i'.         ^       ¥r.  Attaindre ;   -L&t.  At- 
Atta'in,  n.  I  tinere,  to   hold,    to  reach, 

Atta'inable.  > {Ad-tenere,  to  hold.) 

Atta'inableness.   I       To  reach,  to  come  to; 
Att.Vinment.        J  to  get,   gain,  or  procure. 
See  OiiTAi.v. 

Fortune  him  had  enhaunsed  so  in  pride. 
That  veraily  he  wend  he  might  ittlaine 
Unto  the  sterres  upon  every  side 

Chaucer.  The  Monke's  Tale,  v.  14,502. 

In  armes  he  th;-*  woll  trauaile, 
Or  elles  loues  grace  attcine, 
His  lose  tonge  he  mote  restreine, 
Whiche  beareth  of  his  honour  the  keie. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

But  God  forbyd,  that  any  man  so  iudge  of  Christe :'  or 
thinke  that  the  grace  of  hys  gospel  dooeth  lacke  any  per- 
feccion,  so  that  toward  the  attainment  of  saluacion,  we 
should  nede  to  seeke  somewhat  out  of  Moses  lawe. 

Vdal.  Galalhians,  c.  u. 

Yet  he  v.-ho  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king : 
■\Vliich  ever}-  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains  : 
And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  head-strong  multitudes. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  h.  ii. 

Ambition  is  an  infinite  folly :  when  it  has  attained  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  humane  greatness,  it  soon  falls  to  making 
pretensions  upon  heaven.— Dryden.  Life  of  Virgil. 

So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  trj-, 

IMount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 

Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But  those  attained  we  tremble  to  survey. 

The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Crowns  and  diadems,  the  most  splendid  terrene  attains, 
are  akin  to  that  which  to-day  is  in  the  field,  and  to-morrow 
is  cut  down  and  v/ither'd.— C/ani'i/.  On  Dogmatizing,  c.  24. 


While  we  are  curiinis  in  tracing  the  progress  of  barbarism, 
we  wonder  more  that  any  arts  existed,  than  that  they 
attained  no  degree  of  perfection. 

Jt'alpi'le.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 
Yet  there  is  left  atlnii:able  by  man, 
Wiat  may  survive  the  grave  ;  it  is  the  fame 
Of  gen'rous  actions ;  this  do  you  attain. 

Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  xxiv. 
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Fr.  Attaindre,  perhaps  from 
Teindre ,-  Lat.  Tint/ere  ;  to 
stain.  Whence  Fr.  Teint, 
Lat.  Tinctus,  stained  ;  as  we 
sa.y, heii  attainted  or  tainted  ot 
treason,  &c.,  that  is,  stained. 


ATTA'INT,  v. 
Atta'int,  n. 
Atta'int,  adj. 

ArTA'lNTNtENT. 

Atta'intdre. 

Atta'inder. 
(Minshew.) 

To  stain,  to  infect,  to  pollute,  to  corrupt ;  to 
spoil ;  to  accuse,  to  charge,  to  convict,  of  being 
(tainted)  stained  or  corrupted,  (sc.  by  crime,  or 
guiltiness,)  of  felony,  or  treason. 


Here  sjTe  was  a  sysour.  that  nevere  swor  treuthe. 
On  Robert  two  lounged,  a  tegnt  at  eche  enqueste. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  400. 

The  last  three  which  were  Powell,  Fetherston,  and  Abell, 
were  put  to  death  for  treason,  and  in  their  attainder,  is 
speciall  mencion  made  of  their  ofl'ences,  which  was  for  the 
deniyng  of  the  king's  supremacie,  and  affirming  that  his 
manage  with  the  Ladie  Kathervn  was  good ;  These  with 
other  were  the  treasons,  that  they  were  atlaynled  of,  and 
suflfered  death  ioi.— Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  33. 

For,  Amoret  right  fearfull  was  and  faint 
Lest  she  with  blame  her  honour  should  attaint. 
That  every  word  did  tremble  as  she  spake. 
And  every  looke  was  coy,  and  wondrous  quaint. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Beside  this  if  the  matter  doo  iustlie  proceed  against  him, 
it  is  a  world  to  see  now  and  tlien  how  the  honest  yeomen 
that  haue  Bona  fide  discharged  their  consciences  shall  be 
sued  ot  an  alteinct,  and  bound  to  appeere  at  the  Starre 
chamber. — Ilolinshed.  Ckron.  b.  ii.  c.  4.  The  Descrip.  of  Eng, 

The  king  [Hen.  III.]  did  glue  them  all  the  carles  lands 

there,  which  now  were  forfeited  by  vertue  of  his  atlainture. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  an.  1234. 


hath  so  crowded  humors,  that 
his  valour  is  crusht  into  folly ;  his  folly  sauced  witli  dis- 
cretion ;  there  is  no  man  hath  a  vertue.  that  he  hath  not  a 
glimpse  of,  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries  some 
staine  of  H.— Shakespeare.  Trail.  S,-  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Was  not  thy  father.  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  dayes? 
And  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentr}'? 

Id.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 


The  question  will  be,  whether  these  canons  for  blood  were 
in  use  in  this  kingdom  or  no  ?  the  contrary  whereof  may 
appear  by  many  precedents  in  R.  3.  andH.7.  and  the  be- 
ginning of  H.8.  in  which  time  there  were  more  attainted 
than  siuce  or  scarce  before.— SeWcn.  Table  Talk. 


.  VIII.  to 


StT  Wm.  Jones.  Hilopade, 


This  manor  and  castle  were  made  over  by 
that  great  man  Cardinal  Wolsey,  upon  whose  attaintment, 
tliat  sacrilegious  prince  re-annexed  it  to  the  crown. 

Ashmole.  Berkshire,  i.  45, 

The  strong  linib'd  steed  beneath  his  harness  faints, 
And  the  same  shiv'ring  sweat  his  lord  attaints. 

Dryden.  Brit.  Red. 

By  attainder  also,  for  treason  or  other  felony,  the  blood  of 
the  person  attainted  is  so  corrupted,  as  to  be  rendered  no 
longer  inheritable. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

ATTA'STE.  a  taste;  to  taste,  or  cause  to 
taste.      See  Taste. 

Yes,  dame,  quod  hir  paramour,  be  thou  not  agast ; 
This  is  his  own  staff  thou  seyst,  therof  he  shall  atast. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardonere  ^-  Tapstere. 


For  gentlemen  (they  said)  was  nought  so  fit, 

As  to  attaste  by  bold  attempts  the  cup 

Of  conquest's  wine. — Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  297. 

Tlie  first  day  shee  was  attasted  with  beating  &  fire,  and 
that  the  more  greuously,  because  the  tormentors  were  angry, 
that  a  woma  should  set  them  so  light. 

Vires.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

ATTE'iMPER,  r.  ■^       From  the  Lat.  Alfcmpe- 
Atte'mper,  o(/;'.  rare;    constantly   so    rcn- 

Atte'mpfrance.      Vdered  by  Chaucer,  in  his 
Atte'mperate.        j  version  of  Boethius.      See 
ATTE^tPERi-Y.         J  To  Temper. 
To   moderate,   to   regulate,   to  accommodate ; 

to   modify,   to  qualify,  to   mitigate,    to   allay,  to 

assuage. 


ATT 


And  I 


As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she  : 

For  which  she  floured  in  virginitee, 

With  aU  ttllemperance  and  patience. 

Id.  The  Doclours  Tale,  V.  11,980. 

Also  the  humilitee  of  mouth  is  in  foure  thinges ;  in 
athmpernt  speche :  in  humilitee  of  speche ;  and  whan  he 
confesseth  with  his  owen  mouth,  that  he  is  swiche  as  he 
thinketh  that  he  is  in  his  herte.— CAoacer.  ThePersonesTale. 

For  goddes  love  drinke  more  atlcmprely : 

Win  maketh  man  to  lesen  wretchedly 

His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmes  everich  on. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tate,  V.  7635. 

There  male  no  welth  ne  pouerte 

Atlcmprcn  them  to  the  deserte 

Of  buxomnes  by  no  wise. 

For  ofte  tyme  thei  despise 

The  fjood  fortune  as  the  bad. — Gower.  Con.  J.  b.  i. 

To  the  ende  that  eftsones  the  delectable  swetenesse  of  the 
glorio  should  be  brought  to  a  tempre  with  the  mencion  of 
death.— C/rfa/.  iaie,  c.  9. 

This  hathe  euer  hen  sene  in  all  stories.  That  the  emprowrs 
and  kinges  will  attemper,  bende  and  bowe  all  religions  and 
beleifes  vnto  their  owne  profit  and  pleasures. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

The  noble  and  worthie  persons,  that  did  cast  slouth  away 
from  them,  haue  lefte  of  them  eternall  memorie,  not  wylling 
to  learne  all  onelie  one  science  to  atlempie  their  vnderstading 
with,  but  also  trauailed  to  learne  diners  other. 

Golden  Soke,  c.  3. 

His  attemperance  it  was  so  great,  and  shewed  hiraselfe  so 
last  with  one  and  other,  tlvat  neither  his  friends,  that  agreed 
with  him,  were  sorrowfull,  nor  his  enemies,  for  any  dia- 
tiiuour,  went  away  complaining  and  angry.— W.  c.  15. 

Thus  they  taryed  in  the  Isle  of  Rodes  a  good  seasone  to 
refresshe  thej-m,  and  to  sctte  euery  thynge  in  good  ordre,  for 
the  ayre  was  more  attemparale  there  than  wheras  they  had 
ben  in  Turkey.— Berncrs.  Froissart.  Citron,  vol.  ii.  c.  224. 

Tr'iwe  it  is,  holy  father,  that  we  haue  created  you  as  pope, 
on  ye  condycion  that  to  your  power  ye  shulde  ayde  to  re- 
fourme  the  churche,  and  to  bring  it  into  parfyte  vnyon ;  and 
this  ye  haue  alwayes  sayd  and  mayntayned ;  th«rfore  syr, 
annswere  aiemperMelij,  and  in  suche  maner  as  we  may 
prayse  you,  for  syr,  ye  ought  better  to  know  your  owne 
corage  than  we.— /d.  lb.  c.  233. 

Neither  did  men  interpret  their  oathes  and  construe  lawes, 
to  serve  their  own  purpose,  but  rather  attempered,  and 
framed  their  lives  and  demeanour  thereunto. 

Holland.  Livij,  p.  102. 

Though  the  water  being  a  cold  element,  the  most  wise  God 
hath  so  attempered  the  blood  and  bodies  of  fishes  in  general, 
that  a  small  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  preserve  their  due 
consistency  and  motion  and  to  maintain  life. 

Raij.   On  the  Creation. 

But  if  any  one  do  use  these  conclusions  for  the  directing 
of  his  practice,  and  altemperate  his  actions  accordingly; 
then  do  these  sciences  and  conclusions  become  practical. 

Barrow.  Math.  Lectures,  Lect.  4. 

The  preservation  of  bodies  in  their  own  state,  or  a  preven- 
tion of  their  dissolution  and  corruption,  if  possible,  can 
certainly  be  effected  no  other  way  than  by  proper  and  ex- 
quisite attemper  a  tions  of  nature. 

Shaw.  Bacon.  Mythology  of  the  Ancients  {Orpheus). 

Here  fondly  form  a  structure  of  their  own. 

And  bind  the  vault  of  solitary  stone  ; 

Or  clay,  or  timber,  oft  altempring,  mould. 

And  round  their  form  the  ductile  mansion  fold. 

Brookes.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  vi. 

ATTE'MPT,  t).  ^       Fr.   Attenter ;    Lat.    Ten- 

Atte'mpt,  n.         I  tare,  from  Tentum,  (past  part. 

Atte'mptable.      >of  tenere,)   held,  tried,    ex- 

Atte'mpter.         I  amined.      See  Tempt. 

A'ttemtate.  J  To  try,  to  put  upon  trial 
or  proof;  to  essay,  to  endeavour,  to  entcrprize,  to 
undertake. 

But  his  horrible  crueltee. 

That  might  atlempie  no  pitee. 

Out  of  hir  chamber  forth  he  wcnte 

All  full  of  wrath  in  his  entente. 

And  toke  the  counsaile  hi  his  herte. 

That  she  shall  not  the  death  asterte.—Goaifr.  Con.A. b.iii. 

Thou  ar  his  wife  ;  lefuU  it  is  for  the 

For  to  attempt  his  fansie  by  request. — Surrey,  .^neeis,  b.iv. 

It  is  our  ductie  to  employe  oure  diligence  to  thys  ende, 
that  we  may  finyshe  the  thing  we  goe  about,  if  God  be 
fauourable  vnto  our  attemples,  without  whose  ayde,  mannes 
endeuoyre  is  able  to  bring  nothing  to  effecte. 

Udal.  Hebrues,  c.  6. 

Heritiques  dooe  attempte  and  laboure  to  cutte  in  soondre 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  :  but  Chri.ste  on  euer>e  syde  fen- 
sing  those  that  are  his,  tumeth  the  deuilishe  nttemplaten  of 
the  others  to  the  profiting  and  betteryng  of  the  porcion  that 
is  vncorrupted.— W.  Luke,  c.  5. 


A  straunge  allemptale  to  the  stage 

if  that  thou  darst  commit. 
And  darste  a  personage  vnseene 

in  nouell  manner  fltte  : 
Marke  well,  wher^vith  thou  didst  begin. 

Draiit.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetrye. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 


;likelieiff 


Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 
Wouklst  thou  approve  thy  constancie,  approve 
First  thy  obedience  ;  th'  other  who  can  know 
Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest. 

Milton.  Pnradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

I  am  afraid  they  haue  awak'd 

And  'tis  not  done :  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  vs :  hearke :  I  lay'd  their  daggers  ready. 

Shakespeare.    Macbeth,  Act  ii. 

Still  expressing 

The  Son  of  God,  with  Godlike  force  indu'd 
Against  th'  altempter  of  thv  Father's  throne 
And  thief  of  Paradise.—i1/;7/ore.  Paradise  Regained,  b.iv. 
This  gentleman,  at  that  time  vouching  (and  upon  warrant 
of  bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more  faire,  virtuous,  wise, 
chaste,  constant,  qualified,  and  lesse  attemvtible  than  any, 
the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  Fraunce. 

Shakespeare.  Cynibeline,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
And  king  of  this  great  nation,  populous, 
Stout,  valiant,  pow'rful  both  by  sea  and  land; 
Attempiive,  able,  worthy,  generous. 
Which  joyfully  embraces  thy  command. 

Daniel.  Panegyrick  Congratulatory. 
New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  groveling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  3. 
Complaints  of  this  most  execrable  attentate  were  made, 
and  several  oaths  to  confirm  this  were  ofi'er'd. 

Wood.  Athen.  Oxon.  W.  Prynne. 
This  is  that  most  illustrious  House  of  Nassau  and  Orange, 
which  God  hath  so  highly  honoured  above  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  to  give  a  check  to  two  great  aspiring  monar- 
chies of  the  West,  and  bold  afi'mpters  upon  the  liberties  of 
Europe  :  to  the  one  in  the  last  at,e  ;  and  to  the  other  in  the 
present. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 


Deserves  at  least  appl; 
And  pity  for  her  loss, 

ATTE'ND. 

Atte'ndance. 

Atte'ndant,  n. 

Atte'ndant,  adj. 

Atte'nder. 

Atte'ndment. 

Atte'nt. 

Atte'ntion. 

Atte'ntive. 

Atte'iNtively. 

Atte'ntiveness. 

Atte'.ntly. 


Fr.  Attendre,  Attentif;  It. 
Attendere  ;  Sp.  Atentarse  ,- 
Lat.  Attendere,  to  stretch 
to  or  towards,  (Ad-tendere, 
to  stretch. ) 

To  stretch,  reach,  lean 
or  bend  to ;  to  wait  upon 
or  accompany,  to  watch  or 
observe,  to  follow  or  ensue  : 
— to  keep  the  mind  to,  to 
mind,  to  heed. 


A  man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flatterie  ; 

And  with  attendance,  and  with  businesse 

Ben  we  ylimed  bothe  more  and  lesse. 

Chaucer.    The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6515. 

But  of  the  njTnphes  as  thei  telle. 

In  euery  place  where  thei  dwelle, 

Thei  ben  all  redy  oheisant 

As  damoyselles  attendant 

To  the  goddes,  whose  seruice 

Thei  mote  obeie  in  all  wise.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  at  the  threshold  of  her  chamber  dore, 

The  Carthage  lords  did  on  the  quene  attend. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .Xna;is,  b.  iv. 

They  are  not  his  lambes  but  vile  gotes,  that  rather 
attendelh  to  the  voice  of  straungers,  than  to  the  true  shep- 
heard  Chrht.— Bale.  Image  of  both  Churches,  pt.ii. 

This  XXV  ycre,  was  a  parlyament  holden  at  St.  Edmodes 
Bury  in  Suffolke,  to  ye  which  towne.  all  the  comons  of  that 
coutree  were  warnyd  to  come  in  theyr  moost  defencyble 
aray,  to  gyue  altendaunce  vpon  the  kynge. 

Fabyan.   an.  1447. 

Farewell  deer  loue  whome  I  haue  loued  and  shall. 
Both  in  this  worlH,  and  in  the  world  to  come. 
For  proofe  whereof  my  sprite  is  Charon's  thrall, 
And  yet  my  corpse  attendant  on  thy  toome. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew. 

The  disciples  beyng  more  attenl  and  diligent  by  this  lytle 

chydyng.  vnderstode  that  Jesus  ment  that  they  shuld  take 

hede  diligentlye,  and  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Phariseis. 

Udal.  Mathew,  c.  16. 

Hut  Gabriel  exciteth  Daniel  to  be  attent  that  he  might  in 

very  dede  and  in  expresse  wordes  vnderstand  the  visoun. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

My  senses  all  take  heede, 

And  vee  my  wittes  beware 
That  you  alle>ilii-e  be  on  hir 
And  for  none  other  cite.—Turbervilte.  To  a  late  Friend. 


And  Cryst  himself  doth  not  onely  deduce  vs  vnto  the 
reading  of  this  boke  {but  also  commandeth  vs  attentyuebj  to 
consyder  of  how  waighty  and  great  thinges  Daniel's  pro- 
phecye  techeth  vs. — Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel.  Pisile  Bed 

I  heard  my  selfe  proclaim'd. 

And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 

Escap'd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free,  no  place 

That  guard,  and  most  vnusail  vigilance 

Do's  not  attend  my  taking. — Shakes.  K.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  heav'n,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell ; 

AVlien  thou  attended  gloriously  from  heav'n 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear.— jl/ti/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ill. 

^Vhere  stand  of  old 

Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 

Against  a  solemn  day,  harnest  at  hand. 

Celestial  equipage  ;  and  now  came  forth 

Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd, 

Attendant  on  their  Lord.  Id.   lb.  b.  vii, 

I  had  thought 

They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em, 
At  least  good  manners,  as  not  thus  to  sufler 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  neere  our  fauour 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  Lordship's  pleasures. 

Shakespeare.  King  Hen.  I'lll.  Act.  v.  sc.  2. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  eare ;  till  I  may  deliuer 
Vpon  the  witnesse  of  these  gentlei 


Thi! 


oaruell  to  yo 


Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i. 


But  all  the  while  that  he  these  speeches  spent, 
Vpon  his  lips  hong  faire  Dame  Hellenore, 
With  vigilant  regard,  and  due  attent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Q'ueene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

He  now  prepar'd 

To  speak  ;  whereat  their  doubl'd  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  Peers  :  attention  held  them  mute. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Thy  words 

Attentive,  and  with  more  delightful  eare. 
Divine  instructor,  I  have  heard,  then  when 
Chei-ubic  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 
Aereal  music  send.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

One  of  the  prettyest  touches  of  all,  and  that  which  angl'd 
for  mine  eyes  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  Queen's 
death,  (with  the  manner  how  she  came  to't  brauely  confes'd, 
and  lamented  by  the  King,)  how  atlentiuenesse  wounded 
his  (.Uughter— Shakespeare.   Winter  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

He  that  would  know  trhat  a  man  'beliEVes,  let  him  ««c»d 
rather  to  what  he  does  than  to  what  he  talks. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 
As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Soft  whispers  first  and  mournful  murmurs  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants :  then,  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  around. 

Dryden.   Eleonora, 

■\\Tiat  is  learning  but  diligent  attendance  to  instruction 

of  masters,  skilled  in  any  knowledge,  and  conveying  their 

notions  to  us  in  word  or  writing? — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  22. 

His  words,  how  charming,  affable,  and  sweet ! 
How  just  his  censure  and  how  sharp  his  wit ! 
How  did  his  charming  conversation  please. 
The  blest  attenders  on  his  hours  of  ease. 

Duke.  On  the  Death  of  Charles  II. 
Heraclitus  wept  preposterously,  and  made  a  hell  on  earth : 
for  rejecting  the  consolations  of  life,  he  passed  his  dayes  in 
teares,  and  the  uncomfortable  atlendmenls  of  hell. 

Broii-n.  Vulgar  Errours.  b.  vii.  c.  16. 

It  liappened  that,  while  the  said  Sir  John  repaired  often 
to  an  ordinary  in  Bath,  a  female  atiendress  at  the  table, 
neglecting  other  gentlemen  which  sat  higher,  and  were  of 
greater  estates,  applyed  herself  wholly  to  him,  accommo- 
dating him  with  all  necessaries,  and  preventing  his  asking 
any  thing  with  her  ofliciousness. 

Fuller.    Worthies.  Somersetshire. 

The  natural  reason  of  this  rule  is  plain,  for  two  different 
independent  actions  distract  the  attention  and  concernment 
of  the  audience,  and  consequently  destroy  the  intention  of 
the  foel.— Dryden.  Pref.  to  Trail.  S,-  Cress. 

Ixion  seems  no  more  his  pains  to  feel. 

But  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wheel. 

Id.    Virgil,  Geor.  4. 

His  leave  obtain'd.  our  native  soil  we  name. 

And  tell  th'  important  cause  for  which  we  came. 

Attentively  he  heard  us,  while  we  spoke.— M.  ^n.  b.  xi. 

Whereupon  Eusehius begg'd  Eugenius  to  tell  us 

what  it  might  be,  which  his  atlentivcness  to  the  motions  of 
the  lark  made  us  presume  he  was  thinking  on. 

Boyle.  Occas.  ReJI.  Dis.  2.  8.  4. 

That  who  doth  atlently  regard  a  locust  or  a  caterpillar,  or 
any  other  viler  animal,  shall  everywhere  therein  discover  a 
wonderful  art  and  diligence,  is  an  aphorism  dropt  even  Ixom 
the  gloomy  pen  ot  Cardan.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

Due  attention  to  the  inside  of  books  and  due  contempt  for 
the  outside,  is  the  proper  relation  between  a  man  of  acnae 
and  hi!  books.— Chesterfield,  Let.  174. 


ATT 

ATTENUATE,  v.  ^  Fr.  AUemier ;  It.  At- 
Atte'nl'Ate,  adj.  \_  lenuare  ,-  Sp.  Alenuar  ,- 
Attf.niia'tion.  1   Lat.  Attenuarc,   to  thin, 

Atte'nuant,  adj.      J  (Ad,andtenuis,th\n,{rom 

tendere,    to    Stretch,   because   things   which    are 

stretched  or  extended,  are  thereby  attenuated  or 

thinned,  Vossius. ) 
To  thin,   to   make   thin  or  small ;    to  lessen, 

weaken,  or  impair. 

Dry  fipges  and  old,  havin.^e  power  to  nttenunU  or  make 
hximoura  currant,  make  the  body  soluble,  and  do  dense  the 
rayues.— £ii/u(.   Castel  of  Heatlh,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are.  first,  that  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly,  that  it  doth 
absorb  likewise,  and  attenuate  too  much  the  moisture  of  the 
body.— Bacon,  ^^at.  Hist.  §  299. 

By  fire  the  spirit  of  the  body  is  first  refined,  and  then 
emitted,  wherefore  the  refining  or  attenuation  causeth  the 
light.— Jrf.  lb.  §  683. 

Of  such  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food, 

T"  incrassate,  or  attenuate  the  blood. 

Dryden.  Lucretius,  b.  iv. 

By  the  water-glasses  the  account  was  not  regular  from 
atlentiation  and  condensation,  whereby  the  element  is 
altered,  the  hours  were  shorter  in  hot  weather  than  in 
cold,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  18. 

They  put  into  the  stomach  those  things  that  be  attenuanl, 

incisive,  and  sharp,  for  to  provoke  and  stir  up  the  appetite. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  642. 

ATTE'STt).    "j       Vr.Attester;    It.  Attestare ; 

Atte'st,  n.         I   Sp.  Atestiguar ,-    Lat.  Attes- 

Attesta'tion.   j  tare,  to  witness  to,  (Ad-testare. 

.\tte'ster.  j  to  witness ;  which  Vossius 
thinks  is  from  the  Gr.  eitrBai,  to  put  or  place  a 
person  (sc.)  to  see,  observe,  notice,  witness.) 

To  witness,  to  call  upon  or  invoke  as  witness, 
as  one  who  sees,  observes,  knows ;  to  witness  or 
bear  witness  to,  to  avouch. 

Fathers,  that  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Haue  in  those  parts  from  morne  till  euen  fought. 

And  sheath'd  their  swords,  for  lack  of  argument. 

Dishonour  not  your  mothers  :  now  attest 

That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget  you. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart : 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 

That  doth  inuert  that  test  [IK  attest]  of  eyes  and  eares ; 

As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 

Created  onely  to  calumniate.— W.  Trail.  §■  Ores.  Act  v.  sc.2. 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  ev'ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  thir  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

No  sooner  had  the  star  brought  them  within  the  noise  of 
Jerusalem,  then  it  is  vanished  out  of  sight.  God  would 
have  their  eyes  lead  them  so  far,  as  still  their  tongues  might 
be  set  on  work,  to  win  the  vocal  attestation  of  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  to  the  fore-appointed  place  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Sages. 

That  heard  the  adversary,         •         •         » 
•         •         •         and  with  the  voice  divine 
Nigh  thunder-struck,  th'  exalted  man  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  giv'n,  awhile  survey'd 


ATT 


With  ■ 


nder. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


So  let  Latona's  double  offspring  hear. 
And  double  fronted  Janus,  what  I  swear ; 
I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  tlie  flames. 
And  all  those  pow'rs  attest,  and  all  their  names. 
Dryden.   Virgil.  JEne 

Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 
By  weaver's  issue,  as  by  prince's  son. 
This  arch-aWes/or  for  the  publick  good, 


"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  have  been  well 
pleased,"  was  the  attestation  given  from  God  to  our  Lord. 
Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  40. 


The  congregatic 
of  the  psalmist,  ir 
literally,  it  seems 


.Ser. 


There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  pretending  to 
be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their 
lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  under- 
taken and  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which 
they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequeiice  of  their  belief  of 
the  truth  of  those  accounts  :  and,  that  they  also  submitted, 
from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  Prop.  1. 


A'TTICISE. 

A'tticism. 

A'ttick. 

A'ttical. 


}Gr.  ATTKiffiv, 
manner  of  speak 
of  the  Attici  or 
follow  or  favour 


,  to  imitate  the 

peaking  or  writing 

Athenians ;  to 

the  -Athenians. 


There  while  they  acted  and  over  acted,  among  other 
young  scholars,  I  was  a  spectator  ;  they  thought  themselves 
gallant  men,  and  I  thought  them  fools ;  they  made  sport, 
and  I  laughed  ;  they  mis-pronounc'd  and  I  niislik'd  ;  and  to 
make  up  the  atticism,  tliey  were  out,  and  I  hist 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smeciymnuus. 

Tydeus  and  his  accomplices  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Paedaritus  for  atticism,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  kept  in 
awe,  but  by  force,  and  for  a  time.—Hobbes.  Thucyd.  b.  viii. 


observe,  may  find  words  and 
phrases  which  perhaps  the  altick  purity,  perhaps  grammar, 
will  not  approve  oi.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  639. 

Tydeus,  the  Ionian,  and  his  adherents,  having  been  lately 
put  to  death  by  Piedaritus  for  alticizing,  and  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  obliged  by  necessity  to  submit  to  the  few,  each 
individual  amongst  them  suspecting  his  neighbour. 

Smith.  Th  ucydides,  b.  viii. 

If  any  will  still  excuse  the  tyrant  for  atticising  in  those 
circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  deny  them  the  glory  of  being 
the  faithfullest  of  his  vassals. — Bentley.  Dissert,  on  Phalaris. 

If  you  will  needs  be  witty,  take  once  more  your  example 
from  the  fine  author  of  'The  Difficulties  and  Discourage- 
ments, and  learn  from  him  the  difference  between  attic 
irony-  and  elegance  of  wit,  and  your  intemperate  scurrility 
and  illiberal  banter. 

Warliurton.  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Bed. 

ATTI'RE,  V.  ~\       Skinner  thinks  ^<fHe  maybe 

Atti're,  n.        i  from   Ger.  Zier-en,  ornare,  or 

Atti'ring,  n.    (  from  the  Fr.  Attour,  head  dress, 

Atto'ur.  j  from  AUourner,  to   clothe,   to 

adorn.    Spelman  ; — that  Attour  is  from  Toiirner,  to 

turn,  to  change.     Menage  ; — that  the  Fr.  Tourner 

and  the  It.  Tornare,  are  from  the  Lat.  Tornus;  and 

Vossius  ;  —  that  Tormis  is  that  instrument  with 

which   any  thing,  reiperai,  that  is,  teritur,  ceelatur, 

is  rubbed,  is  smoothened.     Teres  atque  rotundus. 

Perhaps  all  are  from  the  A.  S.  Ti/man,  to  turn, 

bend,  wheel  or  whirle  about ;  and  by  so  turning, 

to  smoothen,  to  polish.     (See  Tire.)     And  then 

generally — ■ 

To  dress  or  put  on  dress  or  clothing ;  to  clothe, 
to  invest,  to  adorn,  to  dress  or  prepare  (for  any 
thing. ) 


■What  dos  the  kyng  of  France  ? 


Id. 


Then  we  began  to  dresse  vs  in  our  gise 
That  folke  should  say  we  were  not  vnpurueid 
And  cuod  wagers  among  us  there  we  laid 
%Vhich  of  vs  was  atired  most  goodliest 
And  of  vs  all  which  should  be  praised  best. 

Chaucer.  The  Assemblie  of  Ladies 

By  her  atire  so  bright  and  shene 

Men  might  perceiue  well  and  sene 

She  was  not  of  Religioun 

Nor  I  nil  maVe  mencioun 

Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  tresour 

Of  broch,  neither  of  her  rich  attour.— Id.  Bom.  of  the  Host 

But  whan  she  was  fully  arraied, 
And  hir  a  tyre  was  all  assaied, 
Tho  was  she  fouler  vnto  see.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Some  frounce  their  curled  haire  in  courtly  guise. 
Some  pranke  their  ruffes,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire ;  each  others  greater  pride  does  spight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i.  c.  -i 


Now  heaven  in  all  her  glorie  shon,  and  rowld 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  movers  hand 
First  whceld  thir  coiirse  :  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovly  smiVi.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii. 

An  easy  bank  near  to  this  place  there  was 
A  seat  fair  Flora  us'd  to  sit  upon. 
Curling  her  clear  locks  in  this  liquid  glass, 
PuUing  her  rich  gems  and  atlirivgs  on. 

Drayton.  Leg.  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 


ATT 

Now  by  yond  heaven 

Tluat  blushes  at  my  scarlet  robes,  I'll  doff 
This  womanish  attire  of  godly  peace, 
And  cry,  lie  there  Lord  Cardinal  of  Guise. 

Bryden.  D.  of  Guise,  Act  ii.  ic.  I. 

With  his  protruded  spear  her  gentle  hand 
He  wounded,  piercing  through  her  thin  attire 
(Ambrosial  texture  by  the  Graces  vrrought) 
Her  inside  wrist,  fast  by  the  rosy  palm. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

Ev'ry  maiden  neat  attir'd 

In  finest  linen,  and  the  youths  in  vests 

Well-woven,  glossy  as  the  glaze  of  oil.— K.  lb.  b.  xviii. 

ATTI'TLE.  Used  by  Gower  as  we  now  use 
Entitle. 

The  twelue  monethes  of  the  yere 

Jtlitled  vnder  the  powere 

Of  these  twelue  signes  stonde. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

A'TTITUDE.  It.  Atlitvdine  ;  Low  Lat.  Apti- 
tiido ;   Lat.  Aptare,  to  fit.     Generally  applied  to — 

The  position  or  gesture  ftfed  for  the  display  of 
some  grace,  or  beauty,  or  other  quality  of  form. 

'Tis  the  business  of  a  painter  in  his  choice  of  attitudes 
(positurje)  to  foresee  the  effect  and  harmony  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  with  the  colours  which  are  to  enter  into  the 
whole. — Dryden.  Dufresnoy,  §  4. 

A  particular  advantage  of  this  attitude,  so  judiciously 
assigned  to  virtue  by  .ancient  masters,  is,  that  it  expresses 
as  well  her  aspiring  effort,  or  ascent  towards  the  stars  of 
heaven,  as  her  victory  and  superiority  over  fortune  and  the 
world. — Shaftesbury.  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

It  would  add  new  terrors  to  the  scene,  to  see  an  animal 
browsing  on  the  steep  of  a  perpendicular  rock  ;  or  hanging 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  projecting  precipice.  Virgil  seems  to 
have  looked  at  these  attitudes  of  terror  with  delight. 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

ATTO'LLENT.  Lat.  Ad  and  tollere,  toUens, 
from  A.  S.  Til-ian,  to  till,  to  raise. 

All  I  shall  further  take  notice  of,  shall  be  only  the  exqui- 
site equilibration  of  these  opposite  and  antagonist  muscles, 
effected  partly  by  the  natural  posture  of  the  body,  and  the 
eye ;  which  is  the  case  of  the  attollent  and  depriment 
muscles. — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

ATTO'RN.  ^  Fr.  ^Wourner,  to  turn  over 
Atto'rnev,  v.  I  or  transfer ;  A.  S.  Tynan, 
Atto'rney,  ;i.  >  to  turn.  See  the  quotation 
Atto'rneyship.  I  from  Blackstone. 
Atto'rn.ment.  j  An  agent,  or  one  acting  in 
the  turn,  stead,  or  place  of  another :  in  battle,  at 
a  toum,  or  tourney ,-  in  law  or  other  business. 

Thou  shuldest  haue  wayted  vpon  the  alurneyes  and  the 
clerkes,  thou  shuldest  haue  ninne  busely  vp  and  downe, 
thou  muste  haue  sued  for  the  fauoure  of  the  iudges. 

Udai.  Mttthcw,  c.  5 

The  holy  woma  Susan  held  hir  peace,  &  ouercame  hir 
enemies  :  for  she  defeded  not  hir  self  wt  rcsoning  of  words, 
nor  with  speech  of  any  ntturney,  but  the  holy  woma  her  self 
holding  hir  tongue,  her  chastity  spake  for  hir. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Rcignier  of  France,  I  giue  thee  kingly  thankcs, 
Because  this  is  in  trafficke  of  a  king. 
And  yet  me  thinkes  1  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  owne  atturney  in  this  case. 

Shakespeare.  I  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  3 

Your  frier  is  now  your  prince  :  as  I  was  then 
Adnertysing,  and  holy  to  your  businesse, 
(Not  changing  heart  with  habit.)    I  am  still, 
Atturnied  at  your  seruice. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

He  [David  Jenkyns]  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  in  his 
profession,  and  his  counsel  was  often  used  by  Sir  Jo.  Banks 
and  Will.  Noy  in  their  attorneyships. 

Wood.  AthentE  Oxonienses. 

He  [Henry  VII.]  reigned  as  an  attorney  would  have 
reigned,  and  would  have  preferred  a  conveyancer  to  Praxi- 
teles.—(Ta/poic.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

This  consent  of  the  vassal 
called  attorning  or  professing  to  becor 
new   lord ;    which  doctrine  of  attornn 
extended  to  all  lessees  for  life  or  years. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  19. 

An  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor, 
of  the  civilians  and  canonists.  And  he  is  one  who  is  put  in 
the  place,  stead  or  turn  of  another  to  manage  his  matters  of 
law.— W.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


xpressed  by  what  was 
come  the  tenant  of  the 
nment  was  afterwards 
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ATTRA'CT,  i>. 

Attra'ct,  n. 

Attractibi'lity. 

Attra'ctical. 

Attra'ction. 

Attba'ctive,  n. 

Attra'ctive,  adj. 

Attra'ctively. 

Attra'ctiveness. 

Attra'ctor. 

Attra'hent. 


ATT 

Fr.Attrnire;  ll.Altrarre; 
Sp.  Atraher  ,-  Lat.  Attra- 
here,  to  draw  to,  {Ad- 
trahere,  from  trans  and 
vehere,  guusi  travehere,Voa- 

To  draw  to  ;  to  induce, 
to  invite,  to  tempt,  to 
allure. 


So  the  Lady  Margeret,  Countesse  of  Richemond.  brought 
into  a  good  hope  of  the  preferment  of  her  sonne,  made 
Repyi'old  Bray  her  most  faythfull  seruaunt,  chiefe  soliciter 
and  priuie  procurer  of  thys  conspiracie,  geuyng  him  in 
charge  secretly  to  enuegle  and  attract  such  persons  of  y« 
nohility  to  ioyne  with  her  and  take  her  part  as  he  knewe 
to  he  ingeniuus,  faythfull,  diligent,  and  of  actiuitie. 

Grafton.  Riclt.  III.  an.  2. 

Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 

Wliom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature's  desire, 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze. 

Mitlon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
So  8p<ike  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  Ican'd 
On  our  first  father.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Drawn  by  th'  attractive  virtue  of  her  eyes, 
My  touch'd  heart  turns  it  to  that  happy  coast; 
My  jovful  North,  where  all  my  fortune  lies. 
The  level  of  my  hopes  desired  most.— Daniel,  Son.  50. 

The  natural  cause  of  this  sphericity  of  our  globe  is  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principles),  that  attraction,  which 
the  infinite  Creator  hath  stamp'd  on  all  the  matter  of  the 
universe,  whereby  all  bodies  and  all  the  parts  of  bodies 
mutually  attract  themselves  and  one  another. 

Derham.  Pliysico-Tlieology,  h.  li.  c.\. 

Which  attraction,  or  tendency  (particularly  of  the  lesser 
bodies  to  the  greater,  and  most  prevalent  atlracter,  the 
earth)  is  called  their  gravity. 


■What  charms,  that  can  reverse  ex 
And  null  decree  and  exigent  ? 
"What  magical  attracts  and  graces, 
Tliat  can  redeem  from  scire  facias 


Id.  lb.  b. 
tent. 


!—Hudibr(iS,-sit.ui.c.\. 


If  the  ayr  be  agitated  or  the  bodie  waved  either  way  ;  it 
omits  the  equilibration,  and  disposeth  itself  into  the  nearest 
atlraclor.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  and  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  on  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
But  now,  tho  so  pure  and  spiritual  a  pleasure  is  a  very 
allowable  attractive  to  elevate  our  thoughts  to  the  most 
glorious  and  amiable  objects  ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  the  design 
and  the  erect  of  our  admiration  of  God,  to  produce  in  us 
worthy  ideas,  and  more  honourable  and  reverent  thoughts 
of  that  wonderful  and  unparalleled  being. 

Botjle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  154. 

There  were  then  the  same  incentives  of  desire  on  the  one 
side,  the  same  attractiveness  in  riches,  the  same  relish  in 
sovereignty.— Soutt,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  14. 

Our  eyes  will  inform  us  of  the  motion  of  the  steel  t"  its 
attrahent. — Glanvil.  On  Dogmatizing,  c.  18. 

A  new  star  or  meteor  appeared  in  the  heavens  on  purpose 
to  announce  his  birth,  which  accordingly  nttracted  the  notice 
of  those  illustrious  strangers,  who'came  from  a  distant 
country  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  infant  Jesus. 

Porleus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  2. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  retire- 
ment, to  take  otTour  attention  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  thereby  to  destroy  for  a  time,  at  least,  their  attractions 
Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

ATTRA'P.  Fr.  Altraper,  to  catch,  apprehend, 
overreach  :  used  as  we  now  use  entrap  ,•  and  also 
as  we  now  use — 

To  trap,  to  deck,  to  clothe.      See  Trap, 
Thei  bcyng  therof  aduertised,  departed  in  greate  haste 
toward  kyng  Henries  army,  but  thei  mete  with  some  tliat 
thei  loked  not  for,  and  were  attrapped  or  thei  were  ware. 

Hntl.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 

But  Richard  his  'brother  being  an  expert  and  politique 

man,  so  craftilye  conueyed,  and  so  wisely  ordered  liimselfe 

in  his  stormy  tempest,  that  he  was  not  attrapped  eyther 

with  net  or  snare.— Gra/ZoM.  Hen.  VII.  an.  17. 

And  shall  your  horse  bee  attrapped  and  barbed  more 
richly,  and  better  set  out  with  his  capparison,  than  your 
wife  arraid  in  her  apparrell »— //oi/and.  Livg,  p,  S58. 


ATT 

Tor,  all  his  armour  was  like  salvage  weed 
With  woody  mosse  bedight,  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaues  attrapt,  that  seemed  fit 
For  saluage  weight.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 


ATTRI'BUTE,  v. 
A'ttribute,  n. 
Attri'bi!table. 
Attribu'tion. 
Attri'butive,  n. 
Attri'butive,  adj. 


Fr.  Attrihuer;  It.  Allri- 
buire ;  Sp.  Atribuir :  Lat. 
Attribuere,  to  apportion 
to,  (Ad-tribuere,  from  tri- 
biis,  a  tribe. )  See  Tribe, 
Tribute,  .Sc. 
To  p;ive  a  part  or  portion  ;  to  apportion,  to  allot, 
to  ascribe,  to  impute,  to  assign. 

Now  therefore  syth  his  manhed  is  a  creature,  it  cannot 
haue  thys  glory  which  only  is  apprnpricd  to  the  godhed. 
To  attribute  to  hys  manhed  yt  property,  which  onely  is  apro- 
pried  to  his  godhed,  is  to  confounde  bothe  y«  natures  in 
Chryst.— Sir  T.  More.   H'orkes,  p.  1121. 

For  Daniel  aknowlegeth  the  sinnesof  thepeple,  f7^/riJw/?n«; 
to  God  the  praise  of  rightwys  makinge  and  that  he  hail 
iustely  punesshed  them. — Joye.  £.rpos.  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

But  who  soner  breaketh  promise,  then  he  that  is  mnoste 
trusted,  or  who  soner  deceiueth,  then  he  to  whom  moste 
credence  is  attributed  1—Hall.  Edu:  IV.  an.  19. 
His  be  the  praise,  that  this  atchieu'ment  wrought, 
Who  made  my  hand  the  organ  of  his  might ; 
More  than  good-will  to  me  attribute  nought : 
For,  all  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  ought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
So  spake  domestick  Adam  i 
And  matrimonial  love ;  but 
Less  attributed  to  her  faith  ! 
Thus  her  reply  with  accent  i 

God  attributes  to  place 


who  thought 


Paradise  Lost,  h. 


I  ther 


Id.  lb.  b. 


Most  commonly  their  titles  were  wont  to  bee  exceeding 
copious  of  attributes ;  with  which  or  the  like  they  now  vse 
to  ouerload  those  princes  to  whom  they  wTite. 

Setden.  Titles  of  Honour,  pt.  i. 
Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot,  if  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flatterie, 
Such  attribution  should  the  Dowglas  haue, 
As  not  a  souldier  of  this  season's  stampe. 
Should  go  so  generall  currant  through  the  world. 

Shakespeare.  I  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Si  inasqualibus  aequalia  addas  :  omnia  ennit  ineequalia ; 

is  a  rule  in  mathematiques  :  and  the  same  holds  in  ethiques 

concerning  attributive  justice. 

Bacon.  On  Lea 


ng,  by  1 


Dolabella.  Heav'n  has  but 

Our  sorrow  for  our  sins  ;  and  then  delights 

To  pardon  erring  man  :  sweet  mercy  seems 

Its  darling  attribute,  which  limits  justice. 

Dryden.  All  for  Lore. 

Honour  considered  according  to  the  acknowledgement  or 
attribution  of  it  in  the  persons  honouring  is  t)ie  external 
form,  and  may  be  distinguished  into  inward  and  outward. 
Wilkins.  Nat.  Religion,  h.  ii.  c.  6. 

Great  lord  of  life,  from  whom  this  humble  frame 

Derives  the  pow'r  to  sing  thy  holy  name. 

Forgive  the  lowly  muse,  whose  artless  lay. 

Has  dar'd  thy  sacred  attributes  iurvey.—Boyse.  On  Glory. 

It  is  a  practice  much  too  common  in  enquiries  of  this 
nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise 
from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or  from  the 
natur<al  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  certain  con- 
clusions of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Harris  classes  verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives  together 
under  one  head,  viz.  :  attributives.  Harris  should  have 
called  them  either  attributes  or  attributables,  but  having 
terminated  the  names  of  the  three  other  classes ;  (substan- 
tive, definitive,  connective),  in  Ive:  he  judged  it  more 
regular  to  terminate  this  class  also  in  Ive  ;  having  no  notion 
whatever  that  all  common  terminations  have  a  meaning. 

Tookc.  Diversions  of  Pur  ley,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

ATTRI'TE.  )      Fr.  Altrit,  rubbed.     Attrition, 

Attri'tion.  f  a  rubbing  ;  from  hat.  Attrltiivi, 
past  part,  of  Attercre,  to  rub  against,  (Ad-lercre, 
to  rub.)     See  Contrite. 

Rubbed  against,  worn  by  rubbing,  bruised. 

The  usage  of  these  words  by  Roman  Catholic 
divines  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  examples 
subjoined. 


but 

God  hath  promised  mercy  vnto  a  contrite  hart,  that  is,  to 
sorowfull  and  repentyng  hart,  they,  to  beguile  God's  word 
and  to  stablish  their  wicked  tradition,  haue  fayned  that  new 
word  attrition,  saying:  tliou  canst  not  know  whether  thy 
sorrowe  or  repentaunce  be  contrition  or  attrition,  except 
thou  he  shreuen.  When  thou  art  shreuen,  the  it  is  true 
contritio.  Oh  foxy  Pharisay,  that  is  thy  leuen,  of  which 
Christ  so  diligently  bad  V8  beware. — Tyndall.  Works,  f.  US. 
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\.  S.    yEttran,  to   poison.      Attre, 
Applied  to  virulent  anger. 


AVA 

He  that  is  ailrite  leaves  his  sin  ;  hut  he  that  is  contrite 

obeys  God  and  pursues  the  interests  and  acquists  of  verfue. 

/.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  s.  3.  C.  10, 

Iron  or  steel  getleth  an  edge  by  the  attrition  at  metal  of 
the  same  Und.— Hall.  Hard  Texts,  Prov.  xxvii.  17. 

For  instance ;  that  after  the  long  cour-se  of  a  most  lewd 
and  flagitious  life,  a  man  may  be  reconciled  to  God,  and 
have  his  sins  forgiven  at  the  last  gasp,  upon  confession  of 
them  to  the  priest,  with  that  imperfect  degree  of  contrition 
for  them,  which  they  call  attrition,  together  with  the  abso- 
lution of  the  priest.  Now  attrition  is  a  trouble  for  sin, 
merely  for  fear  of  the  punishment  of  it. 

Tillotson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7, 

Though  the  horse-shoe  I  have  taken  up  have  not  been 
consumed  upon  the  account  of  travelling,  it  has  been  eaten 
up  by  rust,  which  wastes  it  as  much  as  attrition  would  have 
CiQnG— Boyle.  Occas.  Reflectiojis,  s.  6.  R.  7. 

ATTRY. 
jj^tter,  poison. 

Than  cometh  also  of  ire  attry  [or  atterly,  in  Speght]  anges, 
whan  a  raan  is  sharpely  amonested  in  his  shrift  to  leve  his 
sinne,  than  he  woi  be  angry,  and  answere  hokerly  and 
angerly,  to  defend  or  excusen  his  sinne  by  unstedfastnesse 
of  his  fleshe.— Cftcf«C(?r.  The  Persones  Tale. 

The  kaie  made  moche  to  done, 

For  sche  feld  both  cloth  and  cop; 

Natheles  thai  ware  gadered  vp. 

Swithe  sore  sche  him  afraid  ; 

Certes,  ho  was  wel  iuel  i-paid. 

T/ie  Seuyn  Sages.   Webber,  vol.  iii. 
ATTU'NE.     To  tune,  or  set  to  a  tune,  to  a 
musical  tune,  to  harmony.      See  Tune. 

And  then  before,  the  fry  of  children  young 

Their  wanton  sports  and  childish  mirth  did  play. 

And  to  the  maidens  sounding  tymbreh  sung, 

In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

His  muse,  by  nature  form'd  to  please  the  fair, 

Or  sing  of  heroes  with  majestic  air, 

To  melting  strains  attun'd  her  voice,  and  strove, 

To  waken  all  the  tender  powers  of  love. 

Fenton.  To  Lady  Cavendish  Harley, 

Th'  ethereal  glow  that  stimulates  thy  frame. 

When  all  th'  according  powers  harmonious  move, 

And  wake  to  energy  each  social  aim, 

J  tinned  spontaneous  to  the  will  of  Jove  ; 

Be  these,  O  man,  the  triumphs  of  thy  soul. 

Beattie.  Judgment  of  Paris. 


ATWA'INE.  ■ 

Atwe'en. 
Atwi'.kt. 
Atwo'. 


In  twain,  in  two.  Goth. 
-  Twos,  two  ;  divided,  separated 
into  ttvo.     See  Between. 


Tho  heo  to  bedde  come,  that  so  longe  a  tivo  were. 
With  hem  was  so  gret  delyt,  that  bitwene  hem  there 
Iii  gete  was  the  beste  body,  that  euer  was  in  this  londe, 
Kyng  Arthure  the  noble  mon. — R  Gloucester,  p.  159. 
And  whan  he  was  withinne,  &  fauht  as  a  wilde  leon. 
He  fondred  the  Sarazins  otuynne,  &  fauht  as  a  dragon. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  1S3. 

And  Jhesus  gaf  out  a  greet  cry  and  diede.    And  the  veyl 

of  the  temple  was  torent  a  two  fro  the  higheste  to  bynethe. 

Wiclif  Mark,  c.  15. 


And  with  that  word  he  gan  sigh  as  sore, 

And  held  his  peace,  and  spake  no  more. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

Sir  Mirth  her  by  the  finger  hade 

Paunsing.  and  shee  him  also 

(Ireat  loue  was  atwixi  hem  two. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Hire  thoughte  hire  cursed  herte  brast  atwo  ; 

She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so. 

Id.  TheMan  of  Lawes  Tate,  v.511?. 

But  trouthe  it  is.  as  wytnessyth  Gaufride,  and  other,  that 
after  the  dethe  of  Seuerus,  stryfe  arose  attwene  the  Brytons 
and  the  llomaynes,  thenne  beynge  within  the  lande  of 
Brytayne. — Fabyan,  c.  62. 

With  that  an  hideous  storme  of  wind  arose 

With  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning  atwixt. 

And  an  earthquake,  as  if  it  straight  would  loose 

The  world's  foundations  from  its  centre  fixt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Here  take  them  to  thee,  and  dispatch  that  which  thy 
fowles  foreshew  may  bee  done:  than  as  the  report  goetll, 
without  more  adoe,  he  cut  the  whetstone  quite  atwo. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  2?. 

ATWIT.      See  Twit. 

AVA'IL,  V.  -^        Fr.    Valvir^    It.    Vulcre ; 

Ava'ii.,  n.  I   Lat.  Valere,  to  be  well  or 

Av.\'ii.AULE.  f  able,  from  the  Or.  Ot/Aeic, 

AvA'iLAnLENF.ss.  J  louitk  OuAos,  for  oAoj,  in 
teger,  sanus.     See  Prevaii,. 


AVA 

To  be  well,  able,  strong,  efficacious  ;  to  have 
force  or  effect,  influence  or  power ;  to  serve  or 
assist ;  to  profit,  to  benefit. 


AUB 


Here  now  of  the  Bnis,  how  he  D.-iuid  gan  sai 

With  word  that  was  irus,  if  it  niut  out  antiil 

R.Br 


Piers:  Plouh 
But  nathelesse,  if  this  may  done  gladnesse, 
To  any  louer,  and  his  cause  aiicile, 
Haue  he  my  thanke  and  mine  be  the  traueil 


p.  116. 


Chau 


Troil.  %■  Cres.  b.  i. 


:. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b. ; 


And  ouer  this  thou  shalt  eke  s 

TImt  if  thou  of  the  sothe  faile, 

Tliere  shall  none  other  thynge 

That  thou  ne  shalt  thy  deth  re: 

Nay  nay,  Cousyn,  naye,  there  walke  you  somewhat  wide: 
for  tlier  you  defende  your  owne  righte  for  your  temporal 
auai/lc.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1151. 

Such  was  the  decreed  wyl  of  the  father,  that  Christ  shoul-d 
sulfer  these  paynes  for  our  offences  :  and  he  shewed  hyraself 
wyllyngly  obedyent  in  all  thynges,  not  shrynkyng  in  any 
condicion  to  abyde  what  so  euer  was  auayleable  to  our 
saluacyon. —  Udat.  Philippians,  c.  2. 

Ye  seeme  to  geue  vs  secretely  to  vnderstande,  that  Christis 
praiers  were  auailable  for  the  Pope,  to  keepe  him  from 
errour,  not  in  the  churche,  or  pulpite,  or  closet,  or  any  other 
common,  or  private  place,  but  onely  in  the  consistorie  and 
councel,  in  debaitinge  doubtful  cases  of  religion. 

Bp.  Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  52. 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  then  breath  against  the  wind, 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breaths  it  forth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
And  all  the  honors  that  can  flye  from  vs. 
Shall  on  them  settle :  you  know  your  places  well, 
When  better  fall,  for  your  auailcs  they  fall. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

For  sure  I  am,  tinless  I  win  in  arms, 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  channs : 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endu'd  with  force,  I  gain  the  victory. 

Dnjden.  Palamon  S;  Arcite. 
Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy,  varjing  dies. 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ? 

Pope.  Windsor  Forest. 

We  are  to  offer  up  all  our  devotions  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  for  his  sake  must  implore  all  mercies  and  blessings  from 
God;  which  how  can  we  doe  seriously  and  with  faith,  if  we 
may  reasonably  question  whether  Clirist's  merits  do  respect 
us,  and  consequently  whether  they  can  be  available  in  our 
behalf?— Sorrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

The  availahleness  of  harmony  to  promote  a  pious  disposi- 
tion of  mind  will  appear,  from  the  great  influence  it 
naturally  has  oa  the  passions. — Atterbmy,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

If,  then,  neither  Scripture  nor  experience  teach  us,  that 
repentance  alone  will  avail  for  our  pardon  with  God,  does 
the  light  of  nature  assure  us  that  it  will » 

Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

AVA'LE.  Fr.  Avaller,  to  let,  put,  lay,  cast, 
fell  down  ;  to  let  fall  down,  ( Cotgrave. )  Bar. 
Lat.  Avallare :  which,  according  to  Menage,  is 
from  Ad  and  Vallis,  a  valley  ;  as  Monter  is  formed 
from  il/ons,  Montis.  But  in  the  German,  we  have 
Fallen ,-  in  the  Dutch,  Vallen ,  in  the  A.  S.  Fcal- 
lan,  Afeallan,  to  fall.  And  Skinner  is  of  opinion 
that  the  French,  Avaller.  is  of  German  origin. 
See  Vail. 

To  fall,  or  cause  to  fall ;  to  lower,  to  drop,  to 
put,  or  pull  down;  to  deject,  to  descend. 


The  Miller  that  for-dronken  was  all  pale. 
So  that  imethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat. 
He  n'old  avolen  neither  hood  ne  hat. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller's  Prologue^  v. 
That  such  a  raine  from  heuen  gan  auaile 
That  euery  maner  woman  that  was  there 
Had  of  that  smoky  raine  a  very  feere. 

Id.  Troil.  ^  Cres. 

Whan  thei  this  strange  vessell  sigh 
Com  in,  and  hath  his  saUe  aualed, 
The  towne  thereof  hath  spoke  and  laled. 


For  now,  the  bloode  from  her  goodly  face 

Unto  her  heart  unwarely  gan  avale : 

And  therewithal  she  waxeth  dead  and  pale. 

1  ydgalr    Tioy.  Elli: 


See  Advance. 


The  wilde  forest,  the  clothed  holtes  with  grene, 
\\'itli  raynes  auailed,  and  swift  ybreathed  horse, 
Where  we  did  chase.— Sam"!^.  Prisoner  in  Windsor. 

They  thither  marcht :  but  when  they  come  in  sight, 
And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  avail. 
They  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

AVA'NCE 

Avau'nt. 

AVA'NTAGE.     See  Advantagf. 
A'VARICE,  ^        Fr.  Avarice,  At'ar,-lieu.r  : 

AvARi'cious.  I   It.  Avarizia;   S'p.  Avaricia ; 

AvARi'ciousLY.  V  Lat.  Avaritia,  Avarvs  ,- 
AvARi'ciousNESs.  j  from  Avere,  to  covet  or 
A'vARous.  J  desire.      Of  unsettled  ety- 

mology. 

Covetousness,  greediness,  cupidity,  eager  de- 
sire ;  stinginess,  niggardliness. 

Aren  none  hardur    ne    hongryour.  than  men  of  holy 

churche 
Averouse  and  yvele  willed  wanne  thei  ben  avaunsed 
And  unkynde  to  hur  kynne.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  22. 

Avarice,  after  the  description  of  Seint  Augustine,  is  a 
likerousness  in  herte  to  have  erthly  thinges.  Som  other 
folk  sayn,  that  avarice  is  for  to  purcha.se  many  erthly 
thinges,  and  nothing  to  yeve  to  hem  that  han  nede.  Sothly, 
this  avarice  is  a  sinne  that  is  ful  dampnahle,  for  all  holy 
writ  ciirseth  it,  and  speketh  ayenst  it.  for  it  doth  wrong  to 
.It'su  Cri.st ;  for  it  bereveth  him  the  love  that  men  to  him 
owen,  and  tourneth  it  backward  ayenst  all  reson,  and 
maketh  that  the  avaricious  man  hath  more  hope  in  his 
catel  than  in  Jesu  Crist,  and  doth  more  observance  in 
keping  of  his  tresour,  than  he  doth  in  the  service  of  Jesu 
Crist.  And,  therefore,  sayth  Seint  Paul— That  an  avaricious 
man  is  the  thraldome  of  idolatrie. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

But  auarice  netheles, 

If  he  male  getten  his  encrecs 

Of  golde,  that  wolde  he  serue  and  kcpe. 

For  he  taketh  of  nought  else  kepe, 

But  for  to  fylle  his  bagges  large.— G-jiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

But  father  I  herde  you  sey. 

How  the  auarous  hath  yet  some  wey 

Wherof  he  maie  be  glad.    For  hee 

Maie,  whan  hym  list,  his  tresure  see, 

And  grope,  and  fele  it  all  aboute.  IJ.  lb.  b.  v. 

Let  all  couetous  and  auaritious  people  know-,  that  nencr 
among  noble  men  was  gotten  good  renowne  with  spreading 
abroade  of  ill  gotten  goods. — Golden  Buke,  c.  30. 

And  greedy  avarice  by  him  did  ride, 

Vpon  a  camell  loaden  all  with  gold  ; 

Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side. 

With  precious  metall,  full  as  they  might  hold. 

And  in  his  lap  an  heape  of  coine  he  told. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

"  But  why  all  this  of  avarice  ?    I  have  none  " 

I  wish  you  joy.  Sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone, 

But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour, 

As  wild  and  mad  ?    The  avarice  of  power  ? 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  2. 

To  desire  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  hoard 
it  up,  is  avarice  :  an  unnatural  passion,  that  disgraces  and 
entirely  debases  the  soul. — Beattie.  Elem.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


"  Still,  however,"  said  Asem.  "  the  mhabitants  must  be 
happy  ;  each  is  contented  with  his  own  possessions,  nor 
avariciously  endeavours  to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessary 
for  his  own  subsistence:  each  has  therefore  leisure  for 
pitying  those  that  stand  in  need  of  compassion." 

Goldsmith,  Ess.  16. 

AVA'ST;  when  used  by  seamen,  always  pre- 
cedes some  orders,  or  some  conversation.  It 
answers  the  same  purpose  as — Harkye,  list,  at- 
tend, take  heed,  hold.  Like  the  It.  Avacci,  I 
think  it  means — be  attentive,  be  on  the  watch; 
i.  e.  Awalte.  (Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.)  It  is  also 
frequently  used,  as — hold  your  hand. 

A'UBURN,  adj.  Written  by  Beaum.  and 
Fletch.  and  Hall,  Abron.  The  first  folio  (p.  36. ) 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  reads  Aburne.  In 
Coriolanus  (fol.  12)  Abram  perhaps  is  for  Abron. 
And  the  word  probably  is  merely  A  bron,  i.  e. 
brown,  the  past  part,  of  to  bren  or  brin,  to  burn. 
See  Brown,  and  Bronze. 

Brown,  or  approaching  to  brown. 

Cholerike  is  bote  and  dry,  in  whome  the  f)Te  hath  pre- 
eminence, and  is  discerned  by  these  synges  followinge. 
Heare  black  or  dark  aburne  curled. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Caslel  of  Ilellh,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


He  's  white  hair'd. 

Not  wanton  white,  but  such  a  manly  c 
Next  to  an  abron,  tough,  and  nimble  s 
AVIiich  shows  an  active  soul. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kin 


Acti' 


Late  travaling  along,  in  London  way, 

Mee  m<;t,  as  seem'd  by  his  rtisguis'd  array, 

A  lustie  courtier,  whose  curled  head 

With  abron  locks  was  fairly  furnished.— ifo«,  b.  iii.  Sat.  5. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd. 

Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue  and  grow 

White,  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

Curew.  Persuasions  to  Love. 

For  him  she  dress'd.     For  him  with  female  care 
She  comb'd,  and  set  in  cuils,  her  auburn  hair. 

Dryden.  Ovil,  b.  xii. 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep ; 
A  tooth  or  auburn  lock.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

A'UCTION.  A  Lat.  Audio,  from  Auciiim, 
A'lXTioNART.  I  p.ast  part,  of  Augerc,  Gr. 
Ai-ctione'er.  I  Au|€iv;  to  increase,  to  eh;. 
Auctione'f.red.  J  Auction  is  applied  to — 
A  mode  of  sale,  in  which  each  succeeding  bidder 
increases,  adds  to,  makes  greater,  the  price  ofl'ercd 
by  the  preceding.    See  the  quotation  from  Beattie. 


And  much  more  honest,  to  be  hir'd,  and  stand 
With  auctiunary  hammer  in  thy  hand, 
Provoking  to  give  more,  and  knocking  thrice 
For  the  sold  household  stuff,  or  picture's  price. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  7. 

It  was  written  by  an  Oxonian  then  lately  deceased,  who 
is  not  named,  and  published  by  the  Uni\ersity  printer,  who 
subscribing  his  own  name  Joseph  Barnes  to  the  said  dedica- 
tion, has  made  it  pass  among  our  auctioneers,  and  other 
superficial  inspectors,  for  a  treatise  of  the  said  printer's 
writing.— OWys.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh 

Mess.  O  yes !  O  yes !    This,  sirs,  is  to  give  notice. — 
The  auction  of  Menaechmus  will  begin 
The  seventh  of  this  month  :  when  will  he  sold 
Slaves,  household  goods,  farms,  houses,  and — et  cetera. 

Warner.  Plautus.  Twin  Brothers,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 

Such  is  the  sale  by  auction  ;  where  the  price  is  not  fixed 
by  the  seller,  but  by  the  best  bidder,  who  is  the  purchaser. 
The  Romans  call  it  anctio,  probably  because  every  succes- 
sive bidder  (auget)  increases,  or  raises  the  price. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  I. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gaz'd  upon  awhile. 
Then  advertis'd,  and  auctioneer'd  away. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

AUD.VCIOUS.  "I       Vr.  Audace,   Audacieux  ; 

Auda'ciol-sly.        \   It.  Audacia,   Audace ,-    Sp. 

AimA'ciousNESs.    f  Audaz ;  Lat.  j4urf«jr,  daring, 

Auda'city.  )  from  Audere,  to  dare ;   (of 

unsettled  etymology. 

Daring,  confident,  brave,  high-spirited ;  fear- 
less, bold,  shameless,  impudent ;  having  or  causing 


But  in  that,  that  we  be  experymented  the  one  in  the  sea 
and  the  other  by  lande,  yt  maketh  euery  of  vs  for  his  parte 
more  bolde  &  audacyous,  in  that  thing,  wherein  we  haue 
most  experyece. — Nicol.  Thucydides,  fol.  68. 

The  pope  and  his  seclare  sort  vsurpe  a  powr  and  worship 
aboue  cryste,  in  that  with  the  most  arrogat  audacite  thei 
dare  alter,  interprete  adde  and  minishe  and  expowne  Gods 
lawes  and  gospell  at  their  plesures. 

Joge.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

An  she  that  shall  be  my  wife  must  be  accomplished  with 
courtly  and  audacious  ornaments. 

B.  Jonson.   Tlie  Siitnt  Woman,  Act  ii.  BC.  3. 

Thence  many  a  league 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending  rides 

Audacious,  hut  that  seat  soon  faihng,  meets 

A  vast  vacuitie.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

And  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strange  presumption  of 
some  men,  that  dare  so  audaciously  to  introduce  any  what- 
soever foreign  words,  be  they  &ver  so  strange. 

Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

Anniball  tooke  his  losse  and  dammage  nothing  neere  the 
heart,  but  rather  made  full  reckning,  that  he  had  caught  (a-> 
it  were)  with  a  bait,  and  fleshed  the  audaciousness  of  the 
foolehastie  Consul),  and  of  the  souldiours  especially. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  458 


AUD 

Auiarily  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  business,  so  !»reat 
effects,  as  a  man  may  (reasonably)  doubt,  that  besides  the 
verj-  daring  and  earnestness,  and  persisting,  and  importu- 
nity, there  should  be  some  secret  binding,  and  stooping  of 
other  men's  spirits  to  such  persoi.s.— £acon.  Nal.  Hist.  §  943. 

As  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  bullock's  hide, 
At  unawares,  or  ranch'd  a  shepherd's  side  ; 
Conscious  of  his  audacinus  deed,  he  flies. 
And  clans  his  quiv'ring  tail  between  his  thighs. 

Dryden.   Firyit.  .£neis,  b.  xi. 
Perhaps  timidity  restrains  his  arm  ; 
W'hen  he  should  strike  he  trembles,  and  sets  free, 
Himself  enslav'd  by  terror  of  the  band, 
Th'  audacious  convict,  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

WTien  their  emperor  Abderamus  the  second  had  the  auda- 
ciousness to  make  this  demand  of  me,  instead  of  complying 
■with  it,  I  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  be  driven  away  with 
all  imaginable  ignominy. 

Fielding.  A  Journey  from  ihit  World. 

A'UDIBLE,  71.  ^  Tr.Audience;  U.Audlenza, 
A'vDihhE,  adj.  I  Udienza,UJibile;  Sp.Aiidien- 
A'uDiBLY.  V  cia ;  from  La.t.  Audire,  to  hear. 

A'UDIENCE.  I       That  which  may  be  heard ; 

A'uDiENT.  J  noisy,  sounding,  loud  enough 

to  be  heard. 

Yet  had  this  Melibeus  in  his  conseil  many  folk,  that 
prively  in  his  ere  conseilled  him  certain  thing,  and  conseilled 
him  the  contrary  in  genera)  audience. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

But  whan  this  lad.y  comen  was 
To  themperour,  in  his  presence. 
She  saide  aloude  in  audience. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

For  surely  for  this  state  of  this  world,  the  ioyes  of  heauen 
are  by  mannes  mouthe  vnspeakeable,  to  mans  eares  not 
audible,  to  mens  heartes  vncogitable;  so  farre  furth  excel 
they  all  that  euer  men  haue  heard  of,  and  all  that  euer  men 
can  speake  of,  and  all  that  euer  any  man  can  by  natural 
possibilitie  think  on.— 5ir  T.  More.   Works,  p.  1250. 

Visibles  are  swiftlier  carried  to  the  sense  than  audibles : 
as  appeareth  in  thunder  and  lightning,  flame  and  report  of 
a  peece.— Bncon.  2fat.  Hist.  §  2?3. 

They  in  the  deliver)-  of  their  message,  the  one  spake  with 
a  soft  and  low  voyce,  prompting  his  fellow ;  the  other  pro- 
nounced the  same  word  by  word  after  him,  with  a  voyce 
more  audible ;  continuing  their  proclamation  (for  such  it 
was)  about  half  an  hour. 

The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  p.  73. 

Therefore  the  Omnipotent 

Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  hee 
Present),  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Zaceheiis  stood.     And  what  if  the  desire  of  more  audible- 

ness  raised  him  to  his  feet )  in  that  smallness  of  stature,  it 

was  not  fit  he  should  loose  ought  of  his  height.     It  was  meet 

so  noble  a  proclamation  should  want  no  advantage  of  hearing. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Zaccheus. 

Don  Quixote  did  prosecute  his  discourse,  in  such  sort, 
and  with  so  pleasing  terms,  as  he  had  almost  induced  his 
audienis  to  esteem  him  to  bee  at  that  time  at  least  exempt 
from  his  frenzie.— SA?//(;n.  Don  Quixote. 

'W'Tiere  now  he  must  admit,  without  his  leave, 

Him,  who  before  with  all  submission  due. 

Would  have  been  glad  fattend,  and  to  prepare 

The  grace  of  audience  with  respective  care. 

Daniel.  Cicil  War,  b.  ii. 

But  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that  which  is 

insensible?    Can  a  real  thing  in  itself  invisible  be  like  a 

colour ;  or  a  real  thing  which  is  not  audible,  be  like  a  sound  1 

Bp.  Berkley,  Dial.  1. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd 

Tho'  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charm'd. 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Dryden.  'The  Good  Parson. 

Human  voice  is  air  sent  out  from  the  lungs,  and  by  the 
windpipe  conveyed  through  the  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
where  the  breath  operates  upon  the  membranous  lips  of  that 
aperture  so  as  to  produce  distinct  and  audible  sound. 

Bcattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

The  orator,  therefore,  should  so  adapt  himself  to  his  audi- 
ence, as  to  throw  out  something  which  every  one  of  them 
in  turn,  may  receive  and  approve  as  conformable  to  liis  owii 
particular  sentiments.— J/e/muM.  Pliny,  b  i.  Let.  2. 

A'UDIT,  V.  ^  Fr.  AuditmT ;  It.  AudUore, 
A'l'Dit,  n.  Uditore;    Lat.  Auditum,  past 

A'uDiTOR.  I  part.  o{  Audire,  to  hear. 

A'lDiTORT,  n.      f      The  verb  is  applied  thus— 
A'lDiTORY,  adj.   I       To  hear,  listen  to, examine, 
A'uDiTREss.        )  settle   an  account — literally 
and  metaphorically 


AVE 
The  noun  subst.  Auditnnj,  to  him  who  hears,  &c. 
and  (o  the  place  where  he  liears.     The  adj.  to 
that  which  hears. 

On  the  tother  dai  whanne  agrippa  and  beronyce  camen 
with  greet  desire,  and  entride  into  the  auditorie  with  tribunes 
and  the  principal  men  of  the  citee,  whanne  festus  baad,  poul 
was  brought.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  25. 

Wio  foloweth  Cristes  gospel  and  his  lore 

But  we,  that  humble  ben,  and  chast,  and  pore, 

Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  audilours  ? 


Chau 


The  Sompno 


Tale,  v.75i9 


I  not  what  thynge  it  male  amount. 
Upon  thilke  ende  of  our  accompte, 
Wliiche  Christ  hym  sclfe  is  auditour. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

At  the  generall  daie  of  accompte  &  auditc  to  bee  made  at 
the  throne  of  God,  it  shall  bee  required  at  their  handes  how 
&  what  thoi  haue  taught  to  the  ignoraunt  multitude  for 
whose  solles  thei  must  aunswer  before  a  rightfull  iudge, 
whom  no  man  shal  bee  hable  to  corrupte.  beguyle,  deceiue, 
or  escape.— £/ia/.  TotheJentill  Christ.  Read.  Pref.toMath. 

For  so  he  myght  be  both  better  sene  and  better  heard  of 
many,  because  the  saiide  of  the  bancke  and  the  bryncke 
of  the  bancke,  made  as  though  it  were  a  rounde  auditory. 
Id.  Matheu;  c:  U. 

The  king  in  briefe  answered  hereunto,  that  he  could  not 
sodainely  put  off  his  councell,  and  therefore  prayed  a  short 
respite  till  their  accounts  were  audited. 

Speed.  Great  Brilaine,  an.  1234. 

Steic.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry  or  falshood, 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors 
And  set  me  on  the  proof. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  %■  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Luc.  This  noble  auditory,  be  it  knowne  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdred  our  Emperour's  brother. 

Id.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  care 
Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  reserv'J 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  audilress. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

There  is  one  special  contrivance  of  the  ner^-es  ministering 
to  this  sense  of  hearing,  which  must  not  be  passed  by,  and 
that  is  the  branches  of  one  of  the  auditory  nerves,  spread 
partly  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  partly  to  the  eye,  partly  to 
the  tongufl  and  irrstruments  of  speech,  and  inosculated  with 
the  nerves  to  go  to  the  heartand  breast. 

Derham.  Ph-ysi(»-TheoU>gy,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Fob  !  'twas  a  bribe  that  letl  it ;  he  has  touch'd 

Corruption  !    Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 

Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish. 

Wild  fowl  or  ven'son ;  and  his  errand  speaks. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

[T]  was  in  every  publick  place  surrounded  bv  a  multitude 
of  humble  auditors,  who  retailed  in  other  places  of  resort 
my  maxims  and  my  jests.— /o/»wob    Rambler,  No.  101. 

At  the  accession  of  George  the  first,  [he]  was  made  earl  of 
Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the 
auditorship  of  the  exchequer. — Johnson.  Life  of  Halifax. 

Will  make  your  very  heart  strings  ake 
With  loud  and  everlasting  clack. 
And  beat  your  auditory  drum 
Till  you  grow  deaf,  or  they  grow  dumb. 

Bcattie.  The  Wolf  ^  Shepherds. 

A'VE.  ■)     Lat.  Fr.  It.  Sp.^(;e il/ann.  Have, 

Ave  Marv.  ^  sive,  ave,  Vossius  thinks  signifies 
Vive,  live. 

I  doe  not  relish  well 

Their  lowd  applause  and  aues  vehement  : 

Nor  do  I  thinke  the  man  of  safe  discretion 

That  do's  aflect  as.— Shakes.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Acti.  sc.  1. 

The  beads  that  we  will  bid,  shall  be  sweet  kisses, 

Which  we  will  number,  if  one  pleasure  misses  ; 

And  when  an  ave  comes,  to  say  Amen, 

We  will  begin,  and  tell  them  o'er  again. 

Drayton.  John  to  Matilda. 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee. 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  propnrlion  ; 
But  all  his  minde  is  bent  to  holinesse. 
To  number  ^i(f-j1/an>s  on  his  bcades. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  FI.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

AVE'L.     See  Avulse. 

A'VENAUNT,  Fr.  Becoming,  (Tyrwhitf.) 
The  Fr.  Adrenir,  (from  the  Lat.  Advenire,)  to 
come  to,  to  happen,  to  befall ;    and,  consequen- 

To  become,  to  suit,  to  be  becoming,  suitable, 
graceful,  agreeable. 


AVE 

Harald  was  curteys  Sc  strong,  of  body  auenanf. 

R.  Brunncf.iU 
She  bare  no  rancour  to  no  wight 
Clere  broune  she  was,  and  thereto  bright 
Of  face  and  body  auetiaunt 

I  wotte  no  lady  so  plesaunt.— CAoacer.    R.  cf  the  Rote. 
AVE'NGE,  y.  ^       Fr.   Venger ;    It.   Vendicare, 
Ave'nge,  k.        I    Vengiare ;    Sp.  Vengar ,-    Lat. 
Ave'.vgeance.    I    Vindicare,  a  vim  et  dicere,  to- 
Ave'ngement.   (  denounce  nolence.  "^' 

Ave'nger.  I        To   inflict    severe   punish. 

Ave'ngeress.  J  ment,  (in  retribution,  in  re- 
taliation ; )  to  wreak  punishment ;  to  punish 
maliciously,  or  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  gra- 
tification in  the  pain,  or  suffering.  See  Revenge, 
and  Venge. 

The  sinne  of  ire,  after  the  discriving  of  Seint  Augustin,  ii 
wicked  will  to  be  avenged  by  worde  or  dede. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Florent  howe  so  thou  be  to  wite 

Of  Branchus  deathe,  men  shall  respite 

As  nowe  to  take  avengement. 

Be  so  thou  stonde  in  iudgement 

Upon  certaine  condicion. 

That  thou  vnto  a  question, 

Whiche  I  shall  aske,  shall  answer.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

He  bejmge  so  founden  by  a  swyne  herde  or  vylajTie,  some 
tyme  belongynge  to  tlie  erle  Cob'ranus,  that  he  before  tyme 
wyckydlye  had  slayne,  in  auengement  of  his  sayd  lordes 
deth,  slewe  hjTn  in  the  sayd  place. — Fabyan,  c.  150. 

Wherfore,  the  Lorde  God  and  hys  sprete  hath  sent  me. 
And  thus  sayeth  ye  Lord  Code  thyne  auenger,  the  holy  one 
of  Israeli.— Bi6(e,  1539.     Esay,  c.  4S. 

And  if  to  that  avenge  by  you  decreed 

This  hand  may  help,  or  succour  ought  supply, 

It  shall  not  faile  when  so  ye  shall  it  need. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

He  like  a  monstrous  giant  seem'd  in  sight 

Farre  passing  Bronteus  or  P>Tacmon  great. 

The  which  in  Lipari  doe  day  and  night 

Frame  thunder-bolts  for  Joue's  avengefull  threat. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  0.  S. 

His  rufiin  raiment  all  was  stain'd  with  blood 

■\Vhich  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent. 

Through  vnadvised  rashnesse  woxen  wood ; 

For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  gouernment 

Ne  car'd  for  bloud  in  his  avengement. — Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

How  little 
Hotham  to  i 
easily  be  seen. — Milton.  A 


this  king  had  to  impute  the  death  of 
engement  of  his  repulse  at  Hull  may 
■    "iikon  Basilike. 


Yet  there  that  cruell  queene  avengeresse, 

Not  satisfide  so  farre  her  to  estrange 

From  courtly  bliss  and  wonted  happinesse, 

Did  heape  on  her  new  wanes  of  weary  wretchednesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8, 
Nor  stay'd  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  stay'd, 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  ■ 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sable  steed  he  spurr'd. 

Dryden.   Theodore  ^  Honoria. 
^——  This  neglected,  fear 
Signal  avengeance,  such  as  overtook 
A  miser,  that  unjustly  once  withheld 
The  clergy's  due.  Philip.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

And  would  he  give  me  riches  as  the  sands. 
And  as  the  dust  of  earth,  no  gifts  from  him 
Should  sooth  me,  till  my  soul  were  first  aveng'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

A'VENTAILE.      The  vent   or   opening;    the 
part  that  is,  or  lifts,   open  ;  sc.   to  admit   air  or 
light.      See  Vent,  and  Ventail. 
Ne  drede  hem  not,  doth  hem  no  reverence 
For  though  thin  husbond  armed  be  in  maille. 
The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  brest,  and  eke  liis  aventaille. 

Chaucer.  Clerkcs  Tate,  v,  90SO. 

AVE'NTURE.      See  Adventure. 

A'VENUE.  See  Venue  ;  from  Fr.  Vertir ;  Lat. 
Yenire,  to  come. 
The  way  to,  access,  appraacTi,  passage. 
Howbeit  they  had  much  more  difficult  travailing  down 
the  hill,  than  in  the  climbing  and  getting  up  :  for  that  most 
of  the  advenues  to  the  Alpcs  from  the  Italy  side,  as  they  be 
shorter,  so  they  are  more  upright. — Holland.  Livy,  p.  413. 

He  [Asdrubal]    conducted   his   armie  by  those  avenuet 

which  were  prepared  and  made  open  by  his  brother's  journey. 

Id.  lb.  p.  657. 

For  obliging  usage  and  courteous  speech  unlock  the 
affections,  and  by  them  insinuate  into  the  reason  of  men  ; 
but  surly  deportment  and  froward  expressions  dam  up  the 
attention  with  prejudice,  and  interclude  ail  avenue$  to  the 
understanding. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  30. 


AVE 

I  have  ever  observed  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of  trees 

of  a  moderate  length,  were  without  comparison  far  grander, 

than  when  they  were  sutTered  to  run  to  immense  distances. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

AVE'R.        )      Yr.Averer;   It.  Avverare :   Sp. 

Ave'rment.  (  Averiyuar.  The  Fr.  Averement  is, 
a  just  estimation  of  things ;  also  an  averrinii, 
avouching,  verifying,  ( Cotgrave. )  From  the  Lat. 
Vereri,  which'  (says  Vossius)  is  from  re,  that  is 
valde,  and  reri,  to  think  strongly. 

To  declare  to  be  true ;  strongly,  positively  ;  to 
affirm. 

As  for  such  things  as  are  reported,  either  hefore,  or  at  the 
foundation  of  the  citie,  more  beautified  and  set  out  with 
poets'  fables,  than  grounded  vpon  pure  and  faithfull  records, 
I  meane  neither  to  averre  nor  disprove. — Holland.  Lioij,  p. 2. 

I  return'd  with  simular  proofe  enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 

By  wounding  his  beliefe  in  her  renowne. 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus,  auerring  notes 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet. 

Sliakespeare.  Ci/mbeline,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

All  this  hath  beene  sufficiently  proved  by  ancient  writers, 
and  daily  revealed  by  learned  preachers  ;  yet  will  not  my 
country-men  leave  their  playes,  because  playes  are  the 
nourishers  of  delight :  by  the  expresse  averment  of  M.George 
VfheUton.—Pri/nne.  Hislrio  Maslix,  p.  4S9. 

I  shall  only  aver  what  myself  have  sometimes  observed 
of  a  duck,  when  closely  pursued  by  a  water-dog ;  she  not 
only  dives  to  save  herself,  but  when  she  comes  up  again, 
brings  not  her  whole  body  above  water  but  only  her  bill, 
and  part  of  her  head,  holding  the  rest  underneath,  that  so 
the  dog,  who  in  the  mean  time  turns  round  and  looks  about 
him,  may  not  espy  her  till  she  have  recovered  breath. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

We  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  speeches  in  Livy,  Sallust. 
or  Thucydides,  were  literally  spoken  in  the  very  words  in 
which  we  now  read  them.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  very  fact 
hath  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  1  do  seriously  aver  is  the 
case  in  the  ensuing  pages.— fieidinp.  Pref.  to  Voy.  to  Lisbon. 

We  may  also  remember,  that  the  usual  conclusion  of  all 
afBrraative  pleadings,  was  by  an  averment  in  these  words, 
*'  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.'^ 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  26. 

A'VERAGE.  n.  )      Law  Lat.   Avera,    Avera- 

A'vERAGE,  V.  )  gium,  qv.  Overagium,  from 
the  Fr.  Oore,  Ouvre,  Ouvrage,  work.  A  portion  of 
work  done  by  working  beasts  (avei-iis)  yoked  in 
carriages  or  otherwise ;  also  a  charge  upon  car- 
riage. (See  Spelman.)  Generall}',  Operagium, 
the  work  of  a  day ;  as  much  work  as  is  usually 
done  in  a  day  or  in  a  given  time ;  the  portion  or 
proportion  of  one  with  another  among  many. 
Hence — 

A  mean  number  or  quantity ;  a  mean  pro- 
portion. 

To  average  is  in  common  use. 


AUF 
'  from ;  to  have  a  feeling  of  disinclination,  iUsIiUc, 
ill  will,  abhorrence,  hatred,  loathing. 

Applied  to  the  act,  it  is — Averse  or  aversion 
from :  immediately,  to  the  feeling — averse  or 
aversion  to,  or  towards. 

With  these  prosperouse  successes,  many  men  what  for 
weaknes,  what  for  hypocrit,5'e,  what  lorfere  and  theanguisshe 
of  their  persecucions,  be  auerteci  from  the  gospell  of  peace 
vnto  these  anticrysten  actis,  articles,  &c. 

Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

But  hee  that  doth  beleeue,  and  auerte  hym  selfe  from  hys 
sinncs,  beyng  within  the  churche,  by  that  same  fayth  and 
amendement  is  he  made  whole. — Barnes.  Workes,  p.  360. 

Scipio  having  received  from  him  a  mightie  mass  of  gold 
and  silver,  hath  brought  nothing  to  the  tre:isurie.  but  averted 
all  from  thence,  and  converted  it  to  his  proper  use. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  I02I. 
Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse,  till  God  at  last 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 
His  holy  eyes.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

Which  needs  not  thy  beleefe. 

If  earth  industrious  of  her  self  fetch  day 
Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beams  meet  night,  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.— Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Hubert  his  arme,  westward,  aversly  stretch'd, 
Wiilst  to  the  hopefull  east  his  eyes  were  turn'd ; 
And  with  a  hollow'd  torch  the  pyle  he  reach'd  ; 
Which  seen,  they  all  with  utmost  clamour  mourn'd. 

Bavenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii. 


4!)7.  Wiether  the  small  town  of  ; 
)t  upon  an  average,  circulate  every  week 
oii<),WOl.— Berkley.  Querist. 


ingham  alone  doth 


•  way 


:  other 


to 

The  price  of  goods  comes,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be 

adjusted,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  silver  which 

the  coin  ought  to  contain,   but  to  that  which,   upon  an 

average,  it  is  found  by  experience  it  actually  does  contain. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

society  or  neighbourhood  an  ordinary 


liiere  is  in  every 
or  average  rate  both 
employment  of  labour  and  stock. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  life,  as  it  is  diff'used  in  nature, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  looking  to  the 
average  at  sensations,  the  plurality,  and  the  preponderancy 
is  in  favour  of  happiness  by  a  vast  excess. 

Paley.  Nat.  Theology,  c.  26. 

AVERRU'NCATE.  |     Lat.  Averruncare, Aver. 
Averrunca'tion.         }  Titncatum,    to  scrape   or 
weed  out  from  :  from  ab,  ex,  and  runcare,  to  weed ; 
or  from  the  Gr.  (pvKdv.   Vossius  prefers  the  latter. 
To  scrape,  or  cut  down  by  the  roots. 
I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet. 
But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it, 
Unless  by  providential  wit. 
Or  force,  we  averruncateit. — Hudibras,  pt.i.  c.  1. 


AVE'RT. 

Ave'rse. 
Avf.'rsely. 
Ave'rseness. 
Aversa'tion. 
Ave'rsion. 
Ave'rsive. 
Ave'rsively. 
Avf/rter. 
VOL.  I. 


Fr.  Aversion;  It.  Ave.rtere  ; 
Lat.  Avertere,  {A,  vertere,  ver- 
sum,)  to  turn  away  from. 

To  turn  from,  away  from,  to 
turn  or  put  aside. 

To  feel  averse,  or  an  aversion, 
is  to  have  that  feeling  which 
causes  us  to  turn  away ;  to 
leave,  to  move,  to  go  or  depart 


Hei 


A  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aversation  towards  society 
in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast. 

Bacon.  Essay  on  Friend.<ihip. 

As  in  religion,  so  in  friendship,  he  never  profest  love  when 
he  had  it  not,  nor  disguis'd  hate  or  aversion,  which  indeed 
he  never  had  to  any  party  or  person,  but  to  their  sins. 

Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 
Who  though  they  could  not  fashion  otherwise 
Those  strong-bent  humours,  which  aversive  grew ; 
Yet  seem'd  to  qualify  th'  extremities. 
And  some  respect  more  to  their  sov'reign  drew. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  vii. 

For  here  I  see 

The  tracts  of  oxen  ;  but  auersiuelie 
Conuerted  towards  the  Pierian  hills. 
As  tredding  to  their  meade  of  daffbdills. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

Averters  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to 
the  same  purpose,  to  divert  this  rebellious  humour  and  turn 
it  another  vay .—Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  384. 

And  mighty  Caesar,  whose  victorious  arms. 
To  farthest  Asia,  carry  fierce  alarms. 
Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome; 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Geor.  2. 
And,  lest  the  printed  footsteps  might  be  seen. 
He  dragg'd  'em  backwards  to  his  rocky  den. 
The  tracks  averse,  a  lying  notice  gave, 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave. 

Id.  lb.  .En.  b.  viii. 

There  is  innate  to  man  an  aversation  and  ahhorrency  from 
disgraceful  abuse  no  less  strong  than  are  the  like  antipathies 
to  pain. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  44. 

Kature  is  so  far  from  producing  it,  [virtue]  that  it  yieldeth 
mighty  obstacles  and  resistances  to  its  birth,  tliere  being  in 
the  best  dispositions  much  averseness  from  good,  and  great 
proneness " 


-Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 


Ask  not  which  passion  in  my  soul  was  higher. 
My  last  aversion,  or  my  first' desire  : 
Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less  ; 
Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excess. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  h.  13. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  con- 
ceived an  aversion  to  him. — Spectator,  No.  7. 

And  is  it  not  most  just  that  an  obstinate  aversation  from 
God  should  be  punished  with  an  everlasting  exclusion  from 
his  glory  ?—i)ff/cs.  On  the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul. 

Nor  Jove  averted  once  his  glorious  eyes 

From  that  dread  contest,  but  with  watchfid  note 

Mark'd  all.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

We  are  averse  from,  and  endeavour  to  shun,  whatever  is 
disple;ising,  or  threatens  to  be  pernicious  •  •  «  •  Strictly 
speaking,  aversion  is  no  other  than  a  modification  of  desire  ; 
a  desire  of  being  liberated  from  whatever  appears  injurious 
to  well  being.— Coja«.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

AUF,  Oaf  and  Elf.  Sax.  (Elf, ■  Ger.  Alp ; 
Dutch  Alve.      See  Elf. 


AUG 

These,  wheh  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not. 
The  fault  therein  to  smother: 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf. 
That  understands  things  by  the  half 
Say.  that  the  fairy  left  this  aulf. 

And  took  away  the  other. — Drayton.  Nympliidia. 

Wild.  And  art  thou  such  an  nph  to  be  vex'd  at  this!  as 
he  adventure  may  be  manag'd,  it  may  make  the  most 
ileasant  one  in  aU  the  Carnival. 

Dryden.    The  Mock-Astrologer,  Act  ii. 
~  -  -       --  -  ,  y^,^  i^Qt  perceive  it  is  the 

0  sell  me  essences? 
Id.  Limberhani,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

AU'GER.  Teut.  Auegher,  Evegher,  tcrcbra, 
(Kilian. )  Junius  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  Ecg  ,-  the 
Dutch  Eggc :  whence  also  the  EngUsh  Edge:  — 
and  hence — 

An  edged  tool,  to  bore  with. 

And  blocks  as  black  as  pitch,  (with  boring  angers  found,) 
There  at  the  general  flood  supposed  to  be  drown'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  Song  28. 

Donal.  Wliat  should  be  spoken  here, 
^\^lere  our  fate  hid  in  an  augure-ho\e. 
May  rush,  and  seize  vs?— Shakes.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Wlien  the  stiflFclod  their  little  augers  bore, 
And  all  the  worm  insinuates  through  the  pore. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  v. 

Mean  time  the  lovely  goddess  to  his  aid 

Sharp  augers  brought,  \rith  which  he  bor'd  the  beams. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

AUGHT.  A.  S.  Hivit,  a  whit,  or  o  whit. 
See  Whit,  and  Ought. 

It  semed  her  he  wiste  what  she  thought 
Withouten  worde,  so  that  it  was  no  nede 
To  bid  him  auglit  to  doen,  or  ought  forbede. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  ^  Cres.  b.  iii. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  seruice  I  haue  done  for  you. 
Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth. 

Sliakespeare.   Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  Act  v.  6C.  ■» 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride. 

Or  impious  discontent. 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  deny'd 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. — Pope.   Universal  Prayer 
And  while  he  lives  and  views  the  light  of  day, 
Grief  is  his  doom,  nor  can  my  presence  aught 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XV  iii. 


Avail  him. 
AUGME'NT, 


)Fr.  Augmenter ;  It.  Au- 
mentare,-  Sp.Aumentiir;  Lat. 
Augmen,  augmentiim,  from 
Aiigere,  to  increase,  to  elte. 
To  increase,  to  add  to  ;  to 
malte  greater,  to  grow  greater,  to  enlarge  ;  to 
magnify.      See  "Auction. 

To  me  now  I  call  all  this  lothsom  sort 

My  paines  t'encrease,  my  sorowes  to  augment. 

For  worthy  I  am  to  be  hare  of  all  comfort. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 

And  it  is  not  inough  for  them  to  line  vprightly  theselfes, 
except  they  he  careful  for  ye  multitude  also.  For  vnto  the, 
theyr  gray  head  augmenteth  autoritie,  vse  of  thinges  nug- 
,  &  long  proued  and  tryed  vprightnes  of  life 


uign 


'itelh  their  credenc 


Petre,  c.  5. 


This  wy dow  hauyng  a  suyt  to  yo  kyng,  either  to  be  restored 
by  hym  to  some  thyng  taken  from  her,  or  requyring  hym  cf 
pitie,  to  haue  some  augmentacion  to  her  liuying,  founds 
suche  grace  in  the  kynges  eyes,  that  he  not  onely  fauoreil 
her  suvte,  but  muche  more  phantasied  her  person. 

Hall.  Ed.  IV.  an  i 

T.ake  this  for  certain,  that  the  censors  or  ministers  of 
instice,  forgetting  the  pitie  of  the  Romains,  shall  be  reputed 
cruel,  as  harbariens,  nor  Rome  shall  not  repute  them  as  her 
natural!  children,  but  as  cruell  enimies :  and  not  for  aug- 
mctitours  of  the  common  wealth  but  infamours  and  robbers 
of  clemencie.— G(;W«i  Boke,  Let.  11. 

— - —  There  mingle  hroiles. 
Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doome, 
Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  -wing'd  from  God 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  paine. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

The  auxiliaries  and  aid-soldiers  fed  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  ready  and  present  paiment  and  wages  for  the  time 
past,  yea  and  with  a  duple  and  triple  augmentation  thereof 
to  boot,  out  of  the  spoile  and  pillage. — Holland.  Livy,  p.  763. 


ingled  as  their  tjTantsjilease. 

Diyden.  Ovid.   Ceyx  S,-  Alcyo) 
Q 


AUG 


Pope.  January  and  May,      as 

Tumours  made  by  fluxion  have  their  several  degrees  and  1 
times,  as  their  beginning,  augment,  state  and  declination. 

Wiseman.  Chirurgical  Trcatisei.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

And  Ihe  first  letter,  if  a  short  vowel,  is  turned  into  the 
corresponding  long  one ;  if  a  consonant  prefix  E :  this  is 
usually  called  the  augment. 

Sharpe.  Orig.  S,  Struct,  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  p.  82. 

I  have  determined  to  consult  the  best  writers  for  expla- 
nations real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may  at  last 
have  reason  to  say,  after  one  of  the  augm^nters  of  Furetier, 
that  my  book  is  more  learned  than  its  author. 

Johnton.  The  Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

When  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here,  there 
were  three  subjects  to  which  I  endeavoured  to  draw  your 
particular  attention  :  these  were,  the  institution  of  Sunday 
schools,  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  your  assistant 
curates,  and  residence  upon  your  benefices. 

Porteut.   Tracts. 


A'UGUR,  V. 
A'uGi'R,  n. 
a'ugurate. 
Auguba'tion. 

A'UGUHEB. 

Augi'rial. 

Ai'gu'rship. 
A'ugvry 


Fr.  Augtire  ;  It.  Avgure  ; 
Lat.  Augurium,  quasi  avige- 
rium  ;  quo  modo  ayes  se  gehe- 
BENT  in  volandn,  ( Vossius. )  To 
observe  the  flight  of  birds ,-  ge- 
nerally, their  actions.  And 
consequentially,  to  foretell, 
from  observing  the  actions  of 
bird? ;  hence — 
To  presage,  to  foretell,  to  predict ;  (without  any 
eference  to  birds. ) 

Well  worth  of  dreames  aie  these  old  wiues 
And  truely  eke,  augurie  of  these  foules 
For  feare  of  which,  men  wenen  lese  her  Hues 
As  raues  qualm,  or  schriching  of  these  oules. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  Sf  Cret.  b.  v. 


[Romulus]  did  ordinarily  carry  the  augurs  crooked  staff, 
called,  in  Latin,  Lituus.  It  is  a  rod  crooked  at  the  end, 
wherewith  the  augurs  or  soothsayers,  when  they  sit  down 
to  behold  the  flying  of  birds,  do  point  out  and  mark  the 
quarters  of  the  heaven.— A'or/A.  Plutarch,  p.  26. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  loue  me  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 

My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 

Sayea  it  will  come  to  th'  full. 

Shakespeare.   Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Their  augury  also  was  abused,  and  the  augurers  inter- 
preted euerj-  thing  as  they  were  compelled. 

May.   Lucan.  Annot.  on  Book  f. 


Oh  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer  .— 
That  you  did  feare  is  done. 

Shakespeare.    Antony  Sf  Cleopa 


Acti 


It  was  thought  good  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  gods  who 
had  the  tuition  of  those  places,  should  by  augurie  or  flight 
of  birds,  declare  and  shew  whether  of  the  twaine  should 
both  name  the  citie,  and  also  rule  the  same. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  6. 

His  brazen  voyce  once  heard. 

The  mindcs  of  all  were  startl'd  so,  they  yeelded  ;  and  so 

The  faire-man'd  horses,  that  they  flew  backe,  and  their 

chariots  turn'd. 
Presaging  in  their  augurous  hearts,  the  labours  that  they 

mourn'd.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iviii. 

Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  augur  sixty-three  yeares, 
which  shewed  him  to  be  aboue  eighty  yeares  of  age  at  his 
death.  Though  it  be  true,  that  in  the  augurship,  nobility 
was  more  respected  than  age. 

Bacon.  Hist,  of  Life  and  Death,  1658. 

Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 

Without  a  priestly  curse  or  boding  sound; 

For  not  one  bless'd  event  foretold  to  me 

Pass'd  through  that  mouth,  or  pass'd  unwillingly. 

Drgden.  Homer,  b.  i. 

Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  successes,  when  he 
contemned  the  tripudiary  auguralions :  they  died  not  be- 
cause  the  pullets  would' not  feed:  but  because  the  devil 
foresaw  their  death,  he  contrived  that  abstinence  in  tliem. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

He  deluded  many  nations  In  his  augurial  and  extispi- 
cious  inventions,  from  casual  and  uncontrived  contingencies 
divining  events  succeeding.— W.  lb. 

Till  frowning  skyes  began  to  change  their  chear, 
And  time  turn'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year  ; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow. 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew. 

Dryden.  Hind  i  Panther. 


AVI 

A  favourable  inference  was  drawn  from  liis  [the  god 
!rminu»'s]  obstinacy,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  augurs 
presage  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  power 
would  never  recede.— Ci66o7i.  Roman  Empire,  c.  1. 

This  I  may  now  augurate,  with  the  greater  assurance, 
not  onely  from  the  consciousness  of  my  own  conviction, 
grounded  on  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  case  ;  but  from 
the  apparent  weakness  and  impertinence  of  all  the  several 
answers  which  have  been  published  in  contradiction  to  it. 
Middlcton.  Preface  to  an  intended  Answer. 

A'UGUST.  Fr.  Aoust,  It.  Agosto;  Sp.  Agosto; 
Lat.  Augustus  ,-  a  name  given  to  the  month  before 
called  Sextiles.   See  the  quotation  from  Suetonius. 

And  one  above  the  rest  would  have  had  the  name  of  the 

month  A  ugust  to  be  shifted  and  transferred  unto  September, 

for  that  Augustus  was  borne  in  this  and  died  in  the  other. 

Holland.  Suetonius.  Cissar  Augustus,  p.  85. 

AUGU'ST.  Vr.Aousi;  It.  Agosto ;  Sp. Ago-^to, 
Lat.  Augustus.  That  which  is  consecrated  by 
augur)/  (Vossius)  is  properly  denominated  august  ,- 
and,  therefore — 

Sacred  and  venerable  ;  awful,  majestic,  magni- 
ficent. 
Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  the  cloud  gave  way. 
The  mists  flew  upward,  and  dissolv'd  in  day. 
The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  open  sight, 
August  in  visage,  and  serenely  bright. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  ^n.  b.  i. 
Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august,  the  king  or  conquering  chief. 
E'er  Bwell'd  on  marble  :  as  in  verse  have  shined 
(In  polish'd  verse)  the  manners  and  the  mind. 

Pope.  Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  I. 

His  other  gifts 

All  bear  the  royal  stamp  tliat  speaks  them  his. 
And  are  august ;  but  this  transcends  them  all. 

Cnu-per.  Task,  b.  v. 

A'VIARY,  Avis,  (of  unsettled  etymology,)  a 
bird. 

A  place  to  confine  birds. 

For  ariaries  I  like  them  not  except  they  he  of  that  large- 
nesse,  as  they  may  be  turflfed,  and  have  living  plants,  and 
bushes  set  in  them ;  that  the  birds  may  have  more  scope 
and  natural  neastling.  and  that  no  foulenesse  appeare  in  the 
floare  of  the  aviary.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Garden. 


AVO 


AVI'DITY.  ^       Vr.Avidite:  It.  Aviditi;  Lat. 

Avi'Dior.5.        \-Avidus,    Aviditas,    from   Avere, 

Avi'diolslt.  J  to  covet,  to  desire.  Avidity 
has  not  occurred  in  any  of  our  old  writers,  Todd 
furnishes  the  one  from  Fotherby. 

Greediness,  eager  desire,  or  appetite. 

Thereto  haue  they  giuen  theyr  eares,  with  all  auidious 
greedinesse  and  supersticious  deuocion  haue  they  embrased 
them. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 


In  all  which  we  may  see  an  infinite  avidity ;  and  such  as 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  finite  object 

Fotherby.  Aiheomastix,  p.  199. 

With  still  fresh  and  still  insatiate  avidities  doth  the  un- 
wearied lover  prize  that  (too  often,  either  deluding  or  insig- 
nificant) writing,  aboue  the  noblest  raptures  of  poets,  and 
liberallest  patents  of  princes.— ioyic.  Works,  vol.ii.  p.  317. 

No  writings  would  have  been  received  with  such  avidity 
and  respect  as  these  :  consequently  none  afforded  so  great 
temptation  to  forgery.— Pdfey.  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  9. 

AVI'LE.     Fr.  Aviler,   to   disprise,    disesteem, 
imbase,  make  vile  or  cheap ;  to  pull   down  the 
price  of,  to  bring  to  a  low  price,  (  Cotgrave. )    See 
Vile. 
The  bissopes,  as  he  nede  moste,  hi  gonne  horn  hi  se 
And  the  Sonnenday  of  the  passion  amansede  all  the. 
That  aiiUde  holi  chirche,  that  mid  rizte  was  so  fre. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  495. 

Forgive 

Repented  wrongs.     1  am  cause  thou  now  shall  live 

jEtcrnally,  for  being  deprest  a  while. 

Want  makes  U8  know  the  price  of  what  we  avile. 

B.Jonson.  Masques  at  Court. 

AVI'SION,  used  for  Vision. 
Dame  Pertelote,  I  say  you  trewely, 
ilacrobius,  that  writ  the  avision 
In  Affrike  of  the  worthy  Scipion, 
Affirmeth  dremes,  and  sayth  that  they  hen 
Warning  of  thinges,  that  men  after  seen. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  V.  15,129. 


The  kinge  of  this  auision 
Hath  great  imaginacion. 
What  thinge  it  signifie  maie.- 


Con.  A.  b.  vliL 


AVI'ZE.  See  Advize.  The  following  exanv- 
ples  may  farther  illustrate  the  explanation  there 
given. 


Where  force  might  not  auaile,  there  sleights  a 
Shee  cast  to  vse,  both  fit  for  hard  emprize  ; 
le  not  to  depart 


For  thy,  from  that  f 


Till  I 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
Britomarte  with  sharp  avizeful  eye 
Beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Arthegall, 
Tempered  with  sternenesse  and  stout  maiestie. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
Hee  looked  hacke,  and  her  avising  well, 
Ween'd,  as  he  said,  by  that  her  outward  grace. 
That  fairest  Florimell  was  present  there  in  place. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
He  lookt  askew  with  his  mistrustful  eyes. 
And  nicely  trode,  as  thornes  lay  in  his  way, 
Or  that  the  fiore  to  shrinke  he  did  auise. 

Id.  lb.  b.  liii.  c.  12. 
Simp.  'Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  vnder  one  body's  hand. 
Qui.  Are  you  auis'd  o'  that!   you  shall  find  it  a  great 
charge.  Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives,  Act.  i.  sc.4. 

Great  Atlas  of  the  state,  descend  with  me : 
But  hither,  and  tliis  vault  shall  furnish  thee 
With  more  avisos,  than  thy  costly  spyes. 
And  show  how  false  are  all  those  mysteries 
Thy  sect  receives.— i^aiinp/on.  Castara,  pt.  ii. 
I  cannot  cry  his  carract  up  enough  . 
He  is  unvaluable  :  all  the  lords 
Have  him  in  that  esteeme,  for  liis  relations, 
Corrants,  avises,  correspondences. 

B.  Jonson.  Magneiick  Lady. 

I  had  yours  of  the  tenth  current :  and  besides  your  nvlto^, 

I  must  thank  you  for  those  rich  flourishes  wherewith  your 

letter  was  embroider'd  every  where.— Hou-ert,  b.  ii.  Let.  68. 


A'ULNAGER.  Fr.  ^«i«aj,e,  ell-measure  ;  (Fr. 
Aulne  ;  Lat.  Ulna,)  the  measuring  by  the  ell;  also 
measure. 

A  measure  (by  the  ell. ) 


the  maiors  and  bailifes.— ifasfuH.  Statutes,  ed.  3.  fol 
A'UMAILE.     See  Amel. 
AUNT.     ?T.Tante!  Lat.  ^nuVo,  prefixing  the 
letter  T,  (Menage.)     Amita  is  perhaps  avita,  velut 
altera  a\ia,  and  avunculus,  quasi  alter,  sive  exiguus, 
AVLs,  (Vossius.) 

The  sister  of  father  or  mother  in  relation  to 
their  children ;    who,   in  co-relation,    are  called 
nephews  and  nieces.     Generally,  an  old  woman. 
There  the  queue  here  aunte  in  bataile  heo  nome. 
And  dude  in  strong  prison,  and  the  kyndom 
Delden  hi  twene  hem,  and  eyther  ys  part  nom. 

.R.  Gloucester,  p.  87. 
The  senatoures  wif  hire  aunte  was, 
But  for  all  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  more. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5400. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometime  for  three  foot  stoole,  mistaketh  me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 

-    ■  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  9C.  1, 


Shakespeat 

A'VOCATE, 
AVO'ID,  v. 


Avo'ipable. 
Avo'jdance. 
Avo'ider. 

Avo'lDLESS. 


See  AvoKE. 

Fr.   Vuide,  Vuider ;   It.  Vc 


from  Vacuus,  racus,  vocus, 
votiis,  voto,  votare,  (Slenage.) 
Wachtcr  thinks  that  the  Fr. 
is  formed  from  Ger.  Ode,  deso- 
late, from  Oden,  Veroden,  to  desolate. 

To  empty,  to  clear  out,  to  evacuate,  to  go  out 
of;  to  po  or  get  out  of  the  way  ;  to  move  or  turn 
away  from  ;  to  eschew,  to  leave,  to  quit,  to 
escape. 

To  empty  ;  to  clear  or  free  from  power  or 
eflect  ;  to  make  or  render  of  none  effect ;  to 
abolish,  to  abrogate,  to  annul. 

WTiat  thaniie  is  more  to  a  iew  r  or  what  profyt  of  circum- 
cisioun !  niycli  hi  al  wise,  first  for  the  spekyngis  of  god 
weren  bitaken  to  hem.  And  what  if  summe  of  hem  bl- 
leuyden  not  ?  wher  the  unbileue  of  hem  hath  avoidid  the 
feith  of  god!  god  forbede.— (I'lc;;/.  Eomayns,  c.  3. 

And  if  the  myuystracioun  of  deeth  writun  hi  lettre  in 
stoonys  was  in  glorie,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  myghten 
"*      '         '        '        for  the  glorie  of  his 


not  bihold 

cheer  which  is  auo 

the  spyryt  be  more 


tlie  fac 

■;,  hou  schal  not  the  mynystracioun  of 
glorie »— Jd.  2  Corynlh,  c.  3. 


AVO 

But  Tj-ndall,  as  he  denyeth  the  tone,  so  denyeth  he  the 
tother  too,  and  with  some  fonde  rIosc  will  auoyde  the  ghos- 
pell  and  all,  and  then  goe  boldely  furth  with  his  faythe. 
and  boaste  it,  and  saye,  this  faith  and  knowledge  is  euer- 
lasting  lyfe.— 5ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  530. 

Tell  me  by  your  fayth,  doe  you  beleeue  that  there  is  a 
liuyng  God,  that  is  mighty  to  punish  his  enemies  ?  if  you 
beleeue  it,  say  vnto  me,  canjou  deuise  for  to  auoi/cle  hys 
vengeaunce,  which  bee  so  openly  contrary  to  hys  worde  ? 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  187. 

Cheldrich  cousayled  with  a  frende  and  lorde  of  his,  named 
Guynomadus  or  Guynemeus,  by  whose  coiisayll  in  auoydijnge 
gre'tter  paryll,  he  aucyded  secretelyhis  lande,  and  yode  vnto 
the  kynge  of  Thurynars  named  Besynge,  of  whom  he  was 
ioyously  receyued. — Fabyan,  c.  76. 

Anno  7  Hen  VII.  cap.  6.  it  was  enacted  that  .ill  Scots 
dwelling  within  England  and  Wales,  should  amide  the 
realme  within  fortie  Uaycs  after  proclamation  made. 

Rastttl.  A  Collection  of  Statutes,  p.  402. 

For  on  a  holy  day,  common  prayers  being  kept  in  Rome, 
upon  some  suspicion  or  false  report,  they  made  proclamation 
bv  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  the  Volsces  should  avoid  out 
of  Rome  before  sun  set.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  liiS. 

,-( Hoid  then,  fiend,  what  tel'st  thou  me  of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceresse  : 
I  coniure  the  to  lieue  mee  and  begone. 

Shakespeare.  Com.  of  Errors,  Act.  iv.  3C.  3. 

Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 

Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 

Th'  attempt  it  self  intended  by  our  foe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

The  dinner  ended  and  all  ready  to  depart  (as  though  some 
weighty  matters  were  to  be  handled),  hee  commanded  an 
auoidance  from  the  presence. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  Great  Britaine.  The  Banes,  an.  787. 

I  have  lost  my  voice  with  the  very  sight  of  this  gentle- 
woman. Good  sir,  steal  away,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  curious 
avoidcr  of  women's  company. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Hon.  M.  Fortune,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

I  will  my  self  conduct  thee  on  thy  way. 
When  the  next  southing  sun  inflames  the  day  : 
When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dews  in  vain, 
And  sheep,  in  shades,  avoid  the  parching  plain. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Geor.  4. 

Yet  the  variations  are  not  so  considerable,  but  that  they 
may  probably  enough  be  ascribed  to  some  such  want  of 
exactness  as  in  such  nice  experiments  is  scarce  avoidable. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

She  too  when  ripen'd  years  she  shall  attain, 
Must  of  avoidless  right,  be  yours  again: 
1  but  the  transient  use  of  that  require. 
Which  soon,  too  soon,  I  must  resign  entire. 

Congrcve.  Olid.  Met.  b.  X. 

Xor  can  a  man  prav  from  his  heart  that  God  would  not 
lead  him  into  temptation,  if  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to 
avoid  it.— Masun.  On  Self-Knowledge. 

But  if  two  presentations  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon  the 
same  avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  to  become  litigious  ; 
and  Sf  nothing  farther  be  done,  the  bishop  may  suspend  the 
admission  of  either,  and  suffer  a  lapse  to  incur. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

All  those  violent  emotions  that  urge  us  on  to  pleasure,  or 
to  the  avoidance  of  pain,  by  a  blind  impulse,  were  by  the 
schoolmen  referred  to  what  they  called  the  sensitive  appe- 
tite, because  they  seemed  to  partake  more  of  the  senses 
than  of  reason.— Bea//;,;.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

AVOIRDUPOI'S,  or)  Avoir  de  pols  (says 
Haeerdepoi'se.  fMinshew)       is       good 

French ;    i.  e.    Habere  pondiis,   to   have  weight. 

(so.  a  fi.\ed  or  standard  weight.) 

The  prince  himselfe  is  such  another ;  the  weight  of  an 
hayre  will  tume  the  scales  betweene  their  haber-de^pois. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  If.  Act.  ii.  sc.  4. 

AVO'KE.  "\  Lat.  Avocare,  Avoratum,  to 
A'voc.\TE.  Vcall  from,  {A-vocare,  to  call,) 
Avoca'tion.  J  usually  now  evoke   (qv.).  Avo- 

calions,  generally  applied  to 

Those  engagements,  employments,  or  busi- 
nesses, which  call  for,  demand,  require,  our  time 
and  attention. 

We  have  written  to  your  Grace  in  our  common  letter,  for 
a  confirmation  of  many  inconveniences  and  dangers  which 
we  perswaded  to  his  Holiness,  to  follow  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  See  Apostolick,  in  case  his  Holiness  should  avoke  the 
cause.— Bnrne/.  Records,  vol.  i.  No.  29. 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  all  secular  imploj-ment  did 

clergy-man  from   his    necessary 

iplo>Tnents  are  permitted 


AVO 


office  and  duty;  for  soi 
him  all  causes  of  piety,  of  charity, 
Bp.  Tayl 


Asserted,  b.  49. 


For  what  is  a  scholar,  but  one  who  retireth  his  person, 
and  avocatelh  his  mind  from  other  occupations,  and  worldly 
entertainments  ? — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  22. 

In  the  time  of  health,— visits,  businesses,  cards,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  avocations,  which  they  justly  stile 
diversions,  do  succeed  one  another  so  thick,  that  in  the  day 
there  is  no  time  left  for  the  distracted  person  to  converse 
with  his  own  thoughts.— Buy/c  Occas.  Reft.  s.  2.  Med.  6. 

'Tis  true,  when  beauty  dawns  with  early  fire. 

And  hears  the  flattering  tongues  of  soft  desire. 

If  not  IVora  virtue,  from  its  gravest  ways 

The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays. 

Parnell.  To  an  old  Beauty. 

Resides  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  I  here  enjoy 
a  more  profound  retirement,  as  I  am  at  a  farther  dist.ince 
from  the  business  of  the  town,  and  the  interruption  of 
troublesome  avocations.— Melmolh.  Pliny,  b.  v.  Let.  6. 

A'VOI.  ATE.  ■)      Lat.  Avolare,  Avolatum,  to  fly 
Avola'tion.    f  away  from,  {A-volare,  to  fly. ) 
Avolation  is  not  uncommon  in  Boyle. 
To  fly  away,  to  escape. 

From  the  experiments  made  about  elixation  and  distilla- 
tion in  vacuo,  the  corollary  seems  to  be,  that  such  vessels 
may  be  very  useful  for  the  distilling  and  boiling  of  such 
bodies,  which  do  contain  thin  and  very  volatile  spirits ;  for 
all  things  will  be  preserved  bv  their  help,  and  nothing  will 
avolate  or  fly  away.— Boj/ie.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  591. 

These  strangers,  or  the  fungous  parcels  about  candles, 
only  signify  a  pluvious  air,  hindering  the  avolation  of  the 
favillous  particles.- Brown.   Vulgar  Erronrs,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

It  is  a  certain  axiom,  that  bodies  are  dried  by  the  avola- 
tion of  their  spirit :  but  rendered  soft  and  yielding  by  their 
detention.— 5/mu>.  Tr.  of  Bacon  on  Condensation,  §  2. 

AV 

Avo' 

A 

A 
(qv. ).      See  also  To  Vouch. 

To  advow,  approve,  allow  of,  warrant,  authorise ; 
defend,  protect ;  undertake,  answer  for,  own,  ac- 
knowledge, confess  to  be,  take  as  or  for  his  own, 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

And  this  I  dare  auouche,  that  if  anv  interpretour  should 
in  some  places  bee  as  brief  in  the  Engl'ishe  traslac 


IVO'UCH,  t).^  ¥r.  Avouer,  from  Lat.  .^rf- 
Uo'ucH,  n.  \vocare,  (Menage.)  But  Skin- 
U'o'ccHER.  J  ner  suggests  also  the  same 
Uo'i'CHMENT.  J  origin  as  to  the  verb,  io  Avow, 


the  Latin :  he  should  make  thereof  but  a  derke 
piece  of  weorke. 

Vdal.   To  the  moste  gracious  Queue  Katherine. 

Wee  avnuche  the  power  and  authoritie  of  Goddes  holy 
woorde,  for  that  the  more  it  is  trodden  downe,  the  more  it 
growethe. — Bp.  Jewel.  Defence  of  the  -ipologie,  p.  31. 

Suche  authours  and  auouchers  of  thynges,  and  the 
growyng  of  the  same  thynges  to  suche  an  ende  and  prouf 
as  afore  is  saied,  dooeth  not  suffer  vs  to  doubte,  neither  of  tho 
thynges  that  haue  passed  before  our  tyme,  ne  yet  of  suche 
thynges,  as  for  many  hundredes  of  yeres  to  come  are 
promised. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  1. 

But  I  maruail  much  that  maister  Moore  beyng  a  great 
learned  man,  would  not  for  the  auouchment  of  his  credite, 
and  the  truth  of  so  great  a  matter,  allege  so  much  as  the 


prouyng 


ofhii 


With  bare-fac'd  power  sweepe  him  from  my  sight. 

And  bid  my  will  auouch  it. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act.  iii.  sc.  1. 

For  lo  !  from  yonder  turrets  yet  unsack'd. 

Your  v,iliant  fellows  stand,  your  worth  to  see  ; 

T'  avovch  your  valour,  if  you  live  to  gain  ; 

And  if  we  die,  that  we  dv'd  not  in  vain. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  belieue 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  auouch 

Of  mine  owne  ayes.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 

Even  Cardinal  Bellarmin  can  abide  to  come  in  as  an 
avoucher  of  these  cozenages  ;  who  dares  aver,  th.it  his  fellow 
Xavier  had  not  onlv  healed  the  deaf,  dumb,  aud  blind,  but 
raised  the  dead.— Bp.  Hall.  Censure  of  TravH.  s.  18. 

Bv  laying  the  foundation  of  his  defence  on  the  avouchment 
of  that  which  is  so  manifestly  untrue,  he  hath  given  a  worse 
foil  to  his  own  cause,  than  when  his  whole  forces  were  at 
any  time  overthrown. — Milton.  Ans.  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

Thus  our  Saviour,  in  St.  John's  gospel,  is  expressed  to 
come,  to  speak,  to  act  in  God's  name,  because  he  did  God's 
business,  (tlie  work  which  God  gave  him  to  accomplish,)  and 
entirely  sought  the  glory  of  God  as  he  there  himself  often 
avouches  and  professes.- Barroic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

We  read  the  words  thus  ;  //  1  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
God  will  not  hear  me.  But  the  Septuagint  has  it,  fin  nca- 
ii0L.<ra7cj  fiou  fleot;  that  is,  lei  not  God  hear  me.  And  so  they 
are  David's  avouchment  of  his  uprightness,  by  an  impreca- 
tion, or  calling  for  a  curse  upon  himself,  namely,  God's  not 
hearing  his  prayers,  in  case  he  was  not  really  so  upright,  as 
in  his  words  he  did  protest  himself  to  be. 

South   vol.  ix.  Ser.  10. 


AVO'W,  V. 
Avo'w,  n. 

AV0''WABLE. 

Avo'WAL. 

Avo'wED. 

Avo'WEDLT. 

AVO'WER. 

AVO'WRY. 


AUR 


Vr.Avouer.  See  Avouch,  and 
also  Vouch  and  Vow.  Lat.  Vo- 
vere,  to  vow,  or  promise. 

To  promise,  or  declare, 
strongly  or  loudly  ;  to  protest 
or  affirm. 


112. 

And  whanne  the  dai  was  come  summe  of  the  iewis  gade- 
riden  hem  and  maden  a  vow,  and  seiden,  that  thei  schulden 
neither  ete  ne  drynke  til  thei  slowen  poul,  and  thei  wenten 
to  the  prynces  of  prestis  and  eldre  men  and  seiden,  with 
deuocioun  we  han  avowid,  that  we  schulen  not  taaste  ony 
thing  till  we  sleen  poul.— IKic/i/.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

Aftir  manye  gheeris  I  cam  to  do  almsdedis  to  my  folk, 
and  ofiringis  and  avowis,  in  whiche  thei  founden  me  puri- 
fied in  the  temple,  not  with  cumpanye  neither  with  noise. 
Id.  lb.  c.  24. 

(But  I  wol  not  avowen  that  I  say. 

And  therfore  kepe  it  secree  I  you  pray.) 

Chaucer.    The  Chanoms  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16,110. 

And  in  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  hong. 

And  all  the  armes  of  my  compagnie. 

And  evermore,  until  that  day  I  die 

Eternal  fire  I  wol  beforne  thee  finde, 

And  eke  to  this  avow  I  wol  me  binde. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2416. 

For  I  my  doughter  shall  to  morowe 

To  hewe  and  brenne  in  thy  seruice, 

To  louynge  of  thy  sacrifice 

Through  myn  auowe,  so  as  it  is.-Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

If  a  criminal  be  allowed  counsel,  he  would  be  scorned  if 
he  should  avow  his  advocate  aa  a  real  patron  of  his  crime, 
when  he  only  says  what  he  can  to  alleviate  the  sentence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses.  Epis.  Bed. 

The  proceedings  m.ay  bee  apert  and  ingenuous,  and  candid, 

and  avowable,  for  that  gives  satiafaction  and  acquiescence. 

Donne.  Devotions,  p.  209. 

Keep  us  by  thy  Good  Spirit  in  a  holy  and  constant  avow- 
ance  of  all  those  main  truths  concerning  thy  sacred  person, 
natures,  and  offices,  unto'  our  last  end. 

Hall.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  §  13. 

^\'hen  any  heterodox  or  irregular  doctrine  shall  be  let  fall, 
let  it  be  taken  at  the  first  rebound;  and  the  author  and 
avower  fairly  dealt  withal,  and  strongly  convinced  of  his 
error.— Bp.  Hall.  Peace-Maker. 

1  foUow'd  nature's  laws,  and  must  avow 

I  broke  my  bonds  and  fled  the  fatal  blow. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  .rSneat,  b.  i. 

There  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to  excuse,  if  not  justify, 
the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Commons  towards  Charles,  tlua'n 
his  open  encouragement  and  avowal  of  such  general  princi- 
ples as  were  altogether  incompatible  with  a  limited  govern- 
ment.—i/ume.  History  of  England,  an.  1628. 

Avowedly  to  neglect  doing  what  they  ought,  is  too  shock- 
ing a  behaviour  to  sit  easy  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 


that  of  his  wife.— B/acis/one.  Commcnta, 

A'UREAT.    ■)      Lat.   Aurum,    from    ancient 
Auri'ferous.  )  Gr.Aupos,  (subsisting  in  flTjt-au- 
pot^  signifying  brightness,  splendour. 

Aureate,  golden,  is  a  word  much  used  by  the 
elder  Scotch  poets. 
My  wordes  unpullysht  be  nakide  and  playne 
Otaureat  poems  they  want  ellumynynge 
But  by  them  to  knowlege  ye  may  attayne 
Of  this  lordes  dethe  and  of  his  murdrynge. 

,  Skelton.    Dethe  of  E.  Northumberland. 
Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadful  beauty  crown'd 
And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see  each  circling  year, 
Rerurning  suns  and  double  seasons  pass  : 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mine.'. 
That  on  the  high  equ.ator  ridgy  rise, 
Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferous  plays. 

Thomson.  Summer. 


AURI'CrLAR.  ^       Fr.  Auriculaire,-  It.  Atiri- 

AuRi'cuLARLY.        >  culare ;  Sp.  Auricular,  from 

A'l'RicLE.  J   Lat.Auricula,i.e.Audicula; 

Auris,   i.  e.   Audis ;  from  Audire,  to  hear.     M"e 

have  no  correspondent  adjective  formed  from  our 

Auricle  —  the  ear;  auricles  of  the  heart,  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
ear.  Auricular  —  addressed,  directed,  to  the 
ear  ;  spoken  to  the  car ;  privately,  secretly.  And 
therefore — 

Private,  secret,  confidential. 


AUS 

As  are  the  articles  of  auricular  and  care  confession,  of 
purgatory.  &:c.  Jtc.  All  y  which  wt  other  like,  haue  brought 
greale  offence  and  slander  vnto  the  christen  church,  and 
haue  been  a  preal  occasyon  of  the  ruyne  and  fal  of  many 
vnfaithfuU.— C/da/.  Reu.  uf  S.John,  c.H. 

He  [Pope  Innocent  the  2d.]  ordeyned  moreouer  that  wliat- 
soeuer  he  were  the  which  should  speake  euill  of  the  Pope, 
he  should  be  punished  in  hell  with  eternall  damnation.  He 
also  ordevned  auricular  confession.  Also  in  this  counsaile 
was  first  inuented  and  brought  in  Iransubstanciation. 

Gra/lou.  K.Juhn,  an.  14. 

Ba«  :rd.  If  your  honor  iudge  it  meete,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  shall'heare  vsconferreof  this,  antiby  nn  auricular 
assurance,  have  your  satisfaction,  and  that  without  any 
farther  delay  than  this  evening. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
But,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary  so  much  blood  should  be 
ready  there  to  joyn  with  the  chyle  for  its  better  mixture 
before  it  reaches  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

But  as  for  private  and  auricular  confession  of  our  sins  to 
a  priest  in  all  cases  ;  and  as  of  absolute  necessity  to  our 
obtaining  pardon  and  forgiveness  from  God,  as  the  Church 
of  Rome  teacheth,  this  is  neither  necessary  by  divine  pre- 
cept, nor  by  any  constitution  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Chuich.—Tillotson.   Worlcs,  vol.iii.  Ser.  106. 

If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy 
of  tlie  Pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven  sacraments, 
ttieir  purgatory,  and  auricular  confession  ;  their  worship  of 
reliqucs  and  images  ;  nay,  even  their  transubstantiation. 

Biackstone.   Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.4. 

A'USPICATE,  ?;.  ^  Ft.  Auspice  ;  li.  Ait- 
A'uspicATE,  adj.  I  spicio;  Sp.  Auspicio :  Lat. 
A'lsPhCE.  I  Auspex,  as  if  Avispex  ,- 

A'tspicY.  (from    avis,    a   bird,   and 

Afspi'ciois.  1  specere,  to  observe.    Au- 

Aispi'ciofsLT.  J  spicari,  mispicatus,  to  ob- 

serve birds,  to  watch  for  tokens  from  the  actions 
of  birds,  previous  to  the  bcKinning  or  commence- 
ment of  any  thing.      From  those  actions — 

To  foreshew  or  foretell  the  event ;  to  promise 
success,  prosperity,  good  fortune,  divine  protec- 
tion, to  begin  vrell. — Auspicious  is  thus  used  for — 
Favourable,  kind,  propitious. 
The  usage  of  the  Fr.  Auspice  is  well  explained 
by  Cotgrave — 

A  sign,  token,  signification,  or  presage  of  future 
things,  by  the  flight  or  other  motion  of  birds ; 
also  fortune,  luck  ;  or  a  lucky  beginning  of 
matters. 


A  Romane,  even  your  owne  consull  sometime,  soldiours, 
and  your  owne  generall  heretofore, — whose  a  uspicale  conduct, 
you  having  tried  for  you  and  in  your  defence,  doe  not  prove 
now  against  yourselves  to  your  perdition. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  278. 

For  mee  thinks  it  is  not  an  auspicate  beginning  of  a  feast, 
nor  agreeable  to  amity  and  good  fellowship,  to  snatch  or 
lurch  one  from  another. — Id.  Plutarch,  p.  557. 

King  Edward  therefore  presented  himselfe  before  the 
strong  towne  of  Berwick  with  a  mighty  hoste,  there  to  au- 
spicate liis  entrance  to  a  conquest  of  Scotland. 

Speed.  Htsl.  nf  Great  Britaine,  an.  1297. 
None  of  their  kindred  met ;  the  knot  they  ty 
Silent :  content  with  Brutus  auspicy. — May.  Lucan,  b.  ii. 

The  Augurs  deafe  remaine 

Though  loud  it  thunder,  and  are  forc'd  to  sweare 
That  birds  auspicious,  though  sad  owles,  appeare. 


Id.  lb.  b. 


His  brother  (then  King  William)  to  invade, 

To  make  him  know  the  ditf'rence  of  their  shields. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  R.  Duke  of  Normandy. 
But  so  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  sway. 

Which  by  his  auspice  they  will  nobler  make, 
As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  his  stay. 


The  winds  my  pray'rs,  my  sighs,  my  numbers  bear, 

The  flying  winds  have  lost  them  all  in  air  ! 

Oh  when,  alas  !  shall  more  auspicious  gales 

To  these  fond  eyes  restore  thy  welcome  sails  1 

Pope.  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously  begun, 

And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on. 

Drt/den.  Siyismonda  fy  Guiscardo. 

"  Taking  into  their  [The  English  Parliament]  most  serious 
consideration  the  best  means  for  making  such  an  establish- 
ment, that  their  religion,  laws  and  liberties,  might  not  be 
in  danger  of  being  again  subverted,"  they  auspicate  all  their 
proceedings,  by  stating  as  some  of  those  best  means,  "  in 
the  first  place"  to  do  "  as  their  ancestors  in  like  cases  have 
usually  done  for  vindicating  their  ancient  rights  and  liber- 
ties."— Burke,  On  the  French  Resolution. 


AUSTE'RE.  ^  Fr.  v 
Auste'rely.  I  Sp.  Aui 
At  ste'reness.  J  Gr.  Auo 
Acste'rity.      J  says  is 


AUS 

Under  the  auspicious  influence  of  genius,  arts  and  sciences 
grew  up  together,  and  mutually  illustrated  each  other. 

Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning. 

.  Austere;  It.  Auslero  ,- 
.  Austero  ;  h?d..  Austerus ; 
'.  AvffTTjpos,  which  Vossius 
from  A'jos,  from  Ai'eif, 
siccare,  to  dry ;  applied  to  hnrsh  tastes,  which  dri/ 
the  palate.  Wiclif  renders  the  Lat.  Avsterus, 
Sterne  ;  "  for  thou  art  a  steme  man ;"  and  the 
Glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  says,  A'iterne,  austere, 
fierce,  Lat.  Austerus.  And  in  A.  S.  we  find  As- 
tered,  troubled,  moved,  provoked,  stirred,  (  Somner. ) 
May  not  austere  be  astre,  asterne,  Sterne,  from 
A.  S.  Stirian,  Astirian,  to  stir,  to  move  ?  An 
austere  or  austerne  countenance,  will  then  be, 
a  stern  countenance,  i.  e.  a  moved  countenance, 
moved  by  some  passion.  And  thus- 
Harsh,  strict,  rigorous,  severe,  serious,  con- 
strained, restrained,  resolved. 

Thei  dred  the  kyng  folle  sore,  for  he  was  fulle  austere. 


But  who  is  yond,  thou  lady  faire. 

That  looketh  with  sic  an  austerne  face  ? 
Yonder  is  Sir  John  Foster,  quoth  shee, 

Alas  !  he'll  do  ye  sore  disgrace. 

Northumberland  betrayed.  Percy,  vol.  i. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve, 

As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meets, 

With  sweet  austcer  composure  thus  reply'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

It  is  good  therefore,  to  give  austere  repulses  to  the  first 
overtures  of  inordinate  desires  ;  and  to  give  strong  denials  to 
the  first  unruly  motions  of  our  heart. 

•  Bp.Jlall.  Remedy  of  Discontentment. 

Ah  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so? 
Wight'st  thou  perceive  nnsteerely  in  his  eie. 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Any.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabell? 
My  vnsoil'd  name,  th'  austeerenesse  of  my  life. 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  State, 

That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  owne  report 
And  smell  of  calumnie. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

But  shee  [Maud]  rejected  all  these  petitioners,  out  of 
pride,  say  some;  but  it  may  seeme  rather  of  policy,  holding 
it  safest,  to  passe  allaires  of  importance,  not  vpon  intreaty, 
but  by  due  advice,  and  to  gouerne  the  subject  with  a  seuere 
austerenesse,  rather  then  an  indulgent  lenitie. 

Spaed.  History  of  Great  Britaine,  an.  1140. 

in  such  a  posture  Christ  found  the  Jews  who  were  neither 
won  with  the  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist  and  thought  it 
too  much  licence  to  follow  freely  the  charming  pipe  of  him 
who  sounded  and  proclaim'd  liberty  and  relief  to  all  dis- 
tresses.—JI/iHon.  Doct.  .ind  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

If  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw  his 
[Crassus's]  habitual  austerenesse  into  a  smile,  it  will  be  hard 
to  believe  he  could  with  perpetuity  resist  the  proper  motives 
thereof  [laughter.]— iJruiivi.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  10. 

■\Vliat  was  the  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield. 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin. 

Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeaJ'd  stone. 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 

And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence. 

With  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  z-ve.— Milton.  Comus. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led  ; 
So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred  : 
From  whom  th*  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose, 
And  this  rude  life  our  homely  fathers  chose. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  2. 

He  used  no  uncouth  austerities  in  habit  or  diet ;  but  com 
plied,  in  his  garh,  with  ordinary  usage,  and  sustained  his 
life  with  such  food  as  casual  opportunity  did  ofler. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

By  his  eminent  talents  and  abilities,  Stafford  merited  all 
the  confidence  which  his  master  reposed  in  him ;  his  cha- 
racter was  stately  and  austere :  more  fitted  to  procure  esteem 
than  love.— //ume.  History  of  England,  an.  1630. 

I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws, 
Or  blushing  crabs  or  berries  that  imboss 
The  bramble,  black  ; 


Compos'd  in  gait, 

Austerely  grave  and  thoughtful,  on  his  shield 

The  democratic  majesty  he  bore 

Of  Athens.  Glover.  Leonidas,  1 


AUT 

The  sweetness  of  the  ripened  fruit  is  n 
r  the  awsterity  of  its  cruder  state  —Ho 

ot  the  less  del 
rsley,  vol.  ii.  St 

.28. 

A'USTRALIZE.  Lat.  Austcr,  the  south,  or 
seeth-ing  wind  ;  perhaps  Ai/ottjp,  from  Ai;eti',  to 
dry,  to  burn,  (  Vossius. ) 

True  it  is,  and  confirmahle  by  every  experiment,  that  steel 
and  good  iron,  never  excited  by  the  load-stone,  discover  in 


AUTHE'NTICATE. 

Ai'the'ntical. 

Authe'ntically. 

Al'the'nticalness. 

At'THENTl'CITY. 

Ai'the'ntick. 
Aithe'.v'Tickly. 

Althe'-ntickness. 


Vulgar  Errours,\>.\\.Q.  2. 
Fr.  Authentique ;  It. 
Autentico ,-  Sp.  Auten- 
tico ;  Bar.  Lat.  Au- 
thenticus;  Gr.  Auflen-jjr, 
"  of  uncertain  origin. 
Cicero  uses  AveeuTiKus, 
(Ad  Atticum,  ix.  14. 
X.  9. )  cum  auctoritate. 


cerlo  nuctore,  with  authority,  the  author  being  well 
known ;  and  the  application  seems  to  be — 

To  make  the  author  known ;  to  refer  to,  com- 
pare with,  estabhsh  by,  the  real  or  original  author 
or  authority  ;  to  authorise. 

Graunt  mercie  lorde  sith  it  thee  doth  like 
To  licence  me,  now  I  wol  and  dare  boldly 
Assaile  my  purpose,  with  scriptures  aulenlike 
My  werke  woU  I  ground,  vnderset,  &  fortefie. 

Chaucer.   The  Rem.  of  Loue. 

The  archebishop  of  sainct  Andrews  [and  others]  wrote 
vnto  the  duke  of  Albanye  a  solempne  and  autenticall  in- 
8<rumet,  signed  and  sealed  with  their  scales, 

Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  22. 

Thei  do  (as  ye  would  sale)  sette  out  themselfes  to  sale,  by 
their  new  found  disguised  vesture,  hauyng  a  great  pryde 
and  felicitee  to  bee-iettyng  vp  and  down  where  thei  male 
bee  seen  in  their  aulentical  robes  of  auncientenesse  reachyng 
down  to  the  hard  grounde. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  20.  , 


Audit 
for  your 
preach  y 


:e  maner  do  ye  first  geue  vs  autenticke  scripture 
trine.  If  ye  haue  no  scripture,  come  forth  and 
doctrine,  and  cofirme  it  wyth  a  myracle.  And 
bring  not  autenticke  scripture  agaynst  you  or 
founde  your  myracle  wyth  a  greater,  as  Moses  dyd  the 
of  Egipt,  we  wyll  bcleue  you. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  SCO. 

And  as  for  the  myracles  done  at  Saintes  graues  and  at  the 
presence  of  reliques,  as  long  as  true  myracles  endured,  and 
untill  the  scripture  was  autentickly  receaucd,  were  done  to 
confirme  the  preaching  y"  such  Saints  had  preached  wliile 
they  were  aliue.— /rf.  lb. 

Thirdly  it  appeareth  by  regesters  and  recordes  iudicially 
and  aulentiqucly  made,  yet  preserued  for  confirmacion  of 
the  same.— //aH.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  34. 


How  could  communities. 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  brother-hoods  in  cities, 
Peacefutl  commerce  from  diuidable  shores, 
The  primogeniture,  and  due  of  byrth, 
Prerogatiue  of  age,  crownes,  scepters,  laurels, 
(But  by  degree)  stand  in  authentique  place? 

Shakespeare.  Trail,  if  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Fiird.  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admi- 
rable discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authcnticke  in  your 
place  and  person.— W.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  8C.2. 

Some  of  the  authentickest  annalists  report,  that  the  old 
Gauls  (now  the  French)  and  the  Britons  understood  one 
another.— //o!cc/;,  b.  ii.  Let.  55. 

As  for  the  objections  against  the  anthentickness  of  that 
decree,  I  shall  need  say  no  more,  but  that  they  are  very 
unproportionable  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  the 
original  record  and  testification  of  the  fact  in  the  plain  words 
of  the  edict.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  present  and 
former  times,  as  there  is  between  a  copy  and  an  original ; 
that  indeed  may  be  fair,  but  this  only  is  aulhentick. 

South,  vol.  vu.  Ser.  14. 
istrument  of  Dr.  Parker's  consecration  ;  with  some 
of  the  aulhenticahiess  of  it. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  Title  of  No.  9. 

Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  to  see  a  circle  of  these 
virtuosos  about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the 
value,  rarity,  and  authenticalness  of  the  several  pieces  that 
lie  before  them— Addison.  On  Medals,  Dial.  1. 

It  maybe  of  use  to  state  distinctly,  the  difference  between 
the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  a  book.  A  genuine 
hook  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears  as  the  author  of  it.  An  authentic  book  is  that  which 
relates  matters  of  fact,  as  they  really  happened. 

Bp.  Watson.  Apology  for  Ihc  Bible,  Let.  2. 


The  i 


A'uTHOR,  n. 

a'uthoress. 

Autuo'ritative. 

Autho'ritativel' 

Autho'rity. 

a'uthorize. 

a'uthorizable. 

A'l'Thorisate. 

Authoriza'tion. 

A'uthorless. 

a'uthorship. 


AUT 

The  smaJl  resemblance  of  the  portrait  of  Henry  V.  to 
genuine  pictures  of  him,  and  the  great  resemblance  of  all 
the  other  personages  to  one  another,  make  it  evident  that  it 
■was  rather  a  work,  of  command  and  imagination  than  of 
authenticity.— }yalpole.  Anecdotes  0/  PaiiitiDi/,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

I  have,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  authenticated 
two  portraits  of  that  prince  [Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester  ] 

Being  examined  on  these  material  defects  in  the  authen- 
iicatness  of  a  paper,  produced  by  them  as  authentic/!,  [they] 
could  give  no  sort  of  account  how  it  happened  to  be  without 
a  signature.— B«rA-e.   ICoiAs.  Report  on  Affairs  of  India. 

Besides  that  those  accounts  either  have,  or  ivill  have,  re- 
ceived a  much  stronger  authentication  than  any  that  I  could 
give  to  mine. — Id.  Letter  from  Warren  Hastings. 

A'UTHOR,  t;.  ^  Fi:  Autheiir ;  It.  Au- 
tore;  Sp.  ylu'tor.  Vossius 
strongly  contends  that 
the  Latin  word  should  be 
written  auctor ,-  and  in- 
clines to  adopt  the  opi- 
'nion  that  it  is  derived 
from  auf/ere,  mirtum,  ex- 
tending the  application  of 
the  word  from  one  who 
should  augment  or  pro- 
mote any "  thing  already 
undertaken  or  begun,  to  him  who  should  himself 
undertake,  or  persuade  to  undertake.  See  Aug- 
ment. 

Author,  as  a  verb,  is  used  by  Chapman,  and 
Beaum.  and  Fletch.— 

To  cause  a  beginning,  a  foundation  ;  to  found, 
invent,  devise,  create :  to  give  credit,  influence, 
countenance,  support,  power;  to  accredit,  to 
countenance,  to  support,  to  empower. 

If  euerie  thing  bee  through  God's  weting,  and  thereof 
take  his  being,  then  should  God  bee  maker  and  ajicthour  of 
badde  werkes,  and  so  he  should  not  rightfully  punish  euill 
doiuges  of  mankinde. — Chaucer.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 
Now,  sire,  of  elde,  that  ye  repreven  me  ; 
And  certes,  sire,  though  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Saiii,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour 
And  clepe  him  fader,  for  your  gentillesse; 
And  auctours  shall  I  finden,  as  I  gesse. 

Id.  The  mf  of  Bathe's  Tale,  v.6?90. 
Where  euer  your  words  ben  heard,  and  your  reasons  been 
Bhewed,  such  euill  speakers,  lady,  by  auctorily  of  your  ex- 
cellence shuUen  been  stopped  and  ashamed. 

Id.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 
Who  wote  if  al  that  Chaucer  wrate  was  trew, 

Nor  I  wote  nat  if  this  narracion 
Be  authorised,  or  forged  of  the  new 

Of  some  poete  by  his  inuencion.— 7rf.  Test,  of  Creseide. 
But  thei  that 

Of  Greke,  Arabe,  and  Caldee 
Thei  were  of  suche  auctoritee. 
That  thei  first  founden  out  the  wey. 
Of  all  that  thou  hast  herde  me  aey.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Of  thyse  tway  kynges  ye  sayd  Englisshe  cronycle  tellyth 
alonge  processe,  the  which,  for  I  fynde  noon  auctor  of  ««c- 
toritie  yi  wrytith  or  spekyth  of  the  same,  I  passe  it  oner. 

Fabijan,  c.  108. 
I  am  aministre  of  lawe  and  iustice,  and  not  a  reuenger  of 
other  folkes  malice :  and  by  lawfull  processe  to  punishe  trans- 
gressours  of  the  lawe,  am  I  autorisate. —  Udal.  John.c.  19. 
fXhemistocles]    answeared   the  ambassadors   that   there 
shuld  certain  go  with  them  to  Lacedemon.  fully  authorised 
to  entreat  and  conclude  with  the,  as  concerning  that  matter. 
Goldijng.  Justine,  fol.  19. 
Oh  !  thou  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Wiose  youthful  spirit  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  vp 
To  reach  at  victory  aboue  my  head. 

S/ialcespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
O  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 
Above  mankinde,  or  aught  then  mankinde  higher, 
Surpassest  far  my  naming,  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  author  of  this  universe? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 
To  quote  a  modern  Dutch  man,  where  I  may  use  a  classic 
author,  is  as  if  I  were  to  justify  my  reputation,  and  I  neg- 
lect  all   persons   of  note  and  quality  that  know  me,  and 
bring  the  testimonial  of  the  scullion  in  the  kitclien. 

Selden.    Table  Talk. 

A  heavy  curse  on  me,  to  vow,  and  binde  it  with  the  bent 
Of  his  high  forehead ;  that,  (this  Troy,  of  all  her  people 

spent) 
i.  should  retume ;  yet  now,  to  mock  our  hopes,  built  on 

his  vow  ; 
And  charge  ingloriously  my  flight — when  such  an  over- 


;  scnpture 


AUT 

Gisberi.  Prince  Otto  slain  ! 
Baldwin.   O,  execrable  slaughter, 
WTiat  hand  hath  authored  it  t 
Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Ratio,  or  Bloody  Brotlier,  Act  iii.sc.4. 

It  is  an  excellent  temper  of  the  churche,  so  to  prescribe 
her  forms  of  absolution,  as  to  shew  them  to  be  results  of  the 
whole  priestlyolhce,  of  preaching,  of  dispensing  sacraments, 
of  spiritual  care,  and  authoritative  deprecations. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy. 

For,  that,  which  obtaineth  universally,  must  either  have 
some  force  in  itself  to  command  acceptation,  or  else  must 
be  imposed  by  some  over-ruling  authority  ;  and  what  can 
that  be  but  either  of  the  great  princes  (as  they  are  anciently 
called)  of  the  church,  the  holy  apostles  ;  or  of  some  general 
councils,  as  may  authoritatively  diffuse  it  through  all  the 
world? — Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Riyht,  pt.  1. 

Lear.  Thou  hast  scene  a  farmer's  dogge  barke  at  a 

beggar » 

Glou.  I  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur:  there  thou 
might'st  behold  the  great  image  ol authoritie,  a  dogg's  obey'd 
in  office. — Shaktspeare.  King  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  G. 

O  execrable  son,  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming 

Authoritie  usurpt,  from  God  not  giv'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

In  some  authentick  writings  of  our  church,  the  idolatry 
and  superstition  of  the  papists  is  censured ;  by  idolatry, 
meaning  the  worship  of  images  among  them ;  and,  by  su- 
perstition, the  worship  and  prayers  to  saints  departed,  A 
censure  authorizabte  by  that  part  of  Saint  Austin's  words  : 
Superstition  is  the  worshipping  a  creature  as  God,  or  any 
part  of  a  creMme.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

■Whether  by  the  only  authority  at  the  giver,  or  by  the 
autorixatron  of  the  prince  for  that  time  reigning,  and  by 
what  tenour  and  form  ye  hold  them. 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  iii.  No.  1. 

Tradition,  and  an  authorless  pamphlet,  make  him  a  man 
of  vast  wealth,  maintaining  an  hundred  and  fourty  meniall 
servants  in  his  house,  besides  three  hundred  poor  people 
whom  he  set  on  work.— Ju/icr.  Worthies,  Bark-Shire. 

See,  at  thy  feet,  Cleanthes  bath'd  in  blood  ! 

For  love  of  thee  he  trod  this  lonely  wood  ; 

Thou  art  the  cruel  authoress  of  his  fate  ; 

He  falls  by  thine;  thou,  by  Evander's  hate.— Gny.  Dione. 


Barrow,  vol.  i.   Ser.  21. 

Of  this  sort  is  the  apostle's  creed.  And  its  authority 
therefore,  is,  not  as  being  a  creed,  but  as  being  a  true  sum- 
mary of  apostolical  doctrine,  or  as  containing  the  chief 
heads  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  delivered  authoritatively  in 
scripture..— C/arAe.  Expos,  of  the  Church  Catechism. 

That  ancient  fathers  thus  expound  the  page, 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age  : 
Confirms  its  force,  by  bideing  every  test ; 
For  best  authorities  next  rules  are  best. 

Drydcn.  Religio  Laid. 

Tiresias.  Ye  offer'd  him 

Your  queen  and  crown  ;  (but  what  was  then  vour  crown) 
And  heav'n  authoriz'd  it  by  his  success.- M.'  (Edipus. 

As  I  am  nc/t  ignorant,  so  ought  I  to  be  sensible  of  the  false 
aspersions  some  authorless  tongues  have  laid  upon  me 
in  the  report  of  the  unfortunate  passage  lately  happened 
between  the  Lord  liruce  and  wyseM.— Guardian,  No.  133. 

If  the  formalists  of  this  sort  were  erected  into  patentees, 
with  a  sole  commission  o{  authorship  :  we  should  undoubt- 
edly see  such  writing  in  our  days,  as  would  either  wholly 
wean  us  from  all  books  in  general,  or  at  least  from  all  such 
as  were  the  product  of  our  ov.'n  nation,  under  such  a  subor- 
dinate and  conforming  government. 

Shaftesbury.  Charact.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  iii. 

In  that  blest  moment  Nature  throwing  wide 

Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 

The  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retir'd 

Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 

By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  pow'r  denied. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  v. 
At  her  sight 

The  best,  the  greatest  of  mankind,  inclines 

Before  the  auth'rcss  of  his  being,  low 

As  some  celestial  to  the  rev'rend  form 

Of  Cybele,  progenitrix  of  gois.— Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  li. 

Since  he  [God]  evidently  designed  the  regular  course  of 
nature  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  man,  we  seem  autho- 
rized to  conclude,  that  he  will  apply  its  irregularities  and 
disorders  to  his  punishment,  correction,  and  admonition. 

Porteus.  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Mancliester. 


The  divine  will  is  alisolute  ■,  it  is  its  own  reason ;  it  Is 
both  the  producer  and  the  ground  of  all  its  acts.  It  moves 
not  by  the  external  impulse  or  inclination  of  objects,  but 

Ser.  10. 

And  to  give  yet  a  greater  instance  of  his  sovereignty,  he 
extends  his  dominion  even  to  man's  will,  that  great  seat  of 
freedom,  that  with  a  kind  of  aulocrasy  and  supremacy 
within  itself,  commands  its  own  actions, "laughs  at  all  com- 
pulsion, scorns  restraint,  and  defies  the  bondage  of  human 
laws  or  external  obligations.— W.  vol.  vu.  Ser.  1. 

The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  respect  of  the  same 
divinity,  have  the  same  autocratorical  power,  dominion, 
and  authority.— Pearsun.   On  the  Creed. 

A'UTOGRAPH,  from  Altos,  self,  and  ypa^pay, 
to  grave,  to  write. 

He  (Samuel  Clarke]  did  accurately  describe  and  turn  into 
Latin  from  the  original  autogrophe  in  Cambridge  public 
library. —  Wood.  Athena:  Oxonienses. 

AUTOMATON. 

All 


Av 


AUTO'CRASY.  ^         Gr.    A..T««paTem,    self- 
Al'tocra'tical.       V given,    underived    power; 
Al'tocrato'rical.  J  from  auros  and  ktuthv,  to 
be  strong. 

Self-created,  underived  strength  or  power. 
Autocrat  is  now  in  use. 


JTO'iMATON.  ^       Fr.  Automate;    It.  Au- 
toma'tocs.  \- tomato;    Lat.    Automaton; 

toma'tic.  )  Gr.  AvTttfiaTov. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  spontaneous  mo- 
tion. 

God  having  an  understanding  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  man.  in  extent,  clearness,  and  other  excellencies,  he  may 
rationally  be  supposed  to  have  framed  so  great  and  admi'- 
iah\e  an  automaton  as  the  world,  and  the  subordinate  engines 
comprised  in  it,  for  several  ends  and  purposes. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  251 

Cloc\i&or  automatons  organs,  whereby  we  now  distinguish 
of  time,  have  found  no  mention  in  any  ancient  writers  ;  but 
are  of  late  invention,  as  Pancirollus  observeth. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  13. 

Absurd  and  impertinent  vanity  !  We  pronounce  our 
fellow  animals  to  be  (7!//omfl/(?s,  or  we  allow  them  instinct, 
or  we  bestow  graciously  upon  them  at  the  utmost  stretch  of 
liberality  an  irrational  soul,  something,  we  know  not  what, 
but  something  that  can  claim  no  kindred  to  the  human 
mini.— Bolingbroke.  On  Hum.  Knowledge,  Ess.  1. 

The  difference  between  an  animal  and  automatic  statue, 
consists  in  this— that,  in  the  animal,  we  trace  the  mechan- 
ism to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we  are  stopped  ;  either  the 
mechanism  becoming  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or 
something  else  beside  the  known  laws  of  mechanism  taking 
place ;  whereas,  in  the  automaton,  for  the  comparatively  few 
motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  mechanism 
throughout. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

A'UTOPSY.      From  Autos  and  oi|/is. 

Our  own  sight  or  vision  ;  inspection. 

In  those  [birds]  that  have  forked  tails,  autopsy  convinreth 
us  that  it  [the  tail]  hath  this  use,  (i.  e.  to  turn  the  body  to 
the  right  or  \eft.)— Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

The  Cartesian  attempts  to  salve  the  motion  of  the  heart 
mechanically,  seem  to  be  abundantly  confuted,  by  autopsy 
and  experiment,  evincing  the  systole  of  the  heart  to  be  a 
muscular  constriction,  caused  by  some  vital  principle. 

Cudworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  IGO. 

A'UTU.MN.   ^        Fr.  Automne ;    It.  Autunno  ; 
Al:tu'mnal.      V  Sp.  Otoiio ;  Lat.  Autumuus,  i.  e. 
Altii'mnity.  J  Auctumnus,  (Varro,)  {romAuc- 
tum,  past  part,  of  Avgere,  (  Scaliger,)  because^ 

The  wealth  of  man  is  augmented  by  the  fruits  of 
harvest. 

Or  may  it  not  be,  because  at  this  season  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  have  reached  their  full  growth? 
The  aire  attempre,  and  the  smothe  winde 
Of  Zepherus,  among  the  blosomes  white 
So  holsome  was,  and  so  nourishing  by  kind, 
That  smale  buddes,  and  round  blosomes  lite. 
In  maner  gan  of  her  brethe  delite. 
To  yeue  vs  hope  there  fruite  shall  take 
Agenst  autumne  redy  for  to  shake. 

Chaucer.  Complaint  of  the  Blacke  Knight. 

Rais'd 

Thir  table  i 

And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 

All  ttutnmn  pil'd,  though  spring  and  autumn  here 

Danc'd  hand  in  hand. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

On  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea,  he  stood  and  call'd 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intrans't 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Thy  grandsire's  words  savour'd  of  thriftie  leekes. 
Or  manly  garlicke :  but  thy  furnace  reekes 
Hote  steams  of  wine ;  and  can  aloofe  descrie, 
The  drunken  draughts  of  sweete  autumnilie. 

Bp.  Hull.  Satires,  b.  iii 
For  Oeneus,  with  autumnal  plenty  bless'd. 
By  gifts  to  heav'n  his  gratitude  express'd : 
Cull'd  sheafs  to  Ceres  ;  to  I.yreus,  wine  ;       ) 
To  Pan.  and  Pales,  offer'd  sheep  and  kine;   \ 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine.         J 

Dryden.   Ovid,  b.  viii. 


AWA 


,  ^       Fr.  Avulse  ; 
Vpast  part,  of  A 
J  or    pull   away ; 


Lat.  Avulsum, 

Avcllere,  to  tear 

from   a,   and 


The  oak  is  the  noblest  ornament  of  a  fore-ground,  spread- 
ing from  Bide  to  side  its  tortuous  branches ;  and  foliage  rich 
with  !ome  autumnal  tint. -Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

AVU'LSED, 
Avu'lsio.n. 
Ave'l. 
vellere,  to  tear. 

Torn,  pulled,  plucked,  or  rent  away. 

divulsion  of  parts,  yet 
I  be  termed  testicles. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errourt,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Such  a  pressure  [of  an  ambient  fluid]  may  hinder  the 
avulsion  of  two  polished  superficies,  one  firom  another,  in  a 
line  perijendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two 
polished  marbles.— ioc/re.  On  Hum   Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

The  wise 

Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 

Redundant ;  but  the  thronging  clusters  thin 

By  kind  avulsion,  else  the  starveling  brood, 

Void  of  suflicient  sustenance,  will  yield 

A  slender  autumn.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

The  pressure  of  that  little  air,  that  remained  in  the 
receiver,  being  too  faint  to  make  any  at  all  considerable 
resistance  to  the  avulsion  of  the  upper  marble,  the  hand, 
that  drew  it  up,  had  very  little  more  than  the  single  weight 
of  the  stone  to  surmount.— ioj/^e.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  109. 
As  though  every  bough 

Like  that  the  Trojan  gather'd,  once  avuls'd, 

Were  by  a  splendid  successor  supplied. 

Shenstone.   Economy. 

AUXI'LIAR,  n. 

Anxi' 

Auxi' 

Auxi'l 

Aux.r 


^I'LIAR,  n.  ^       Fr.  Auxilaire ; 

i'liar,  adj.  I  liario ;    Sp.  Auxili 

I'HARY,  n.  V  Auxiliaris,  from 

i'liart,  a((/.  I  (ab    auctu.  )        £ 

i'liatory.  J  MENT.    From  the  < 


It.  Ausi- 
IT;  Lat. 
AttxHiiLm., 

AfG- 

augmmted 
Strength,  which  those  supply,  who  aid  or  help  us, 
(Varro.) 

One  who  augments  or  increases  our  strength  or 
power ;  who  helps,  aids,  assists  ;  who  succours  or 
supports :   an  aider,  helper,  assister,  or  supporter. 

And  now  at  the  present,  seeing  his  enemies  so  neere,  first 
and  foremost  he  made  a  stand  with  his  vauntgard ;  then  he 
sent  out  toward  the  formost  ensigns,  his  auxiliar  Candiotes 
that  came  to  aid  him,  and  those  horsemen  which  they  call 
Tarentine.— ffoKond.  Livy,  p.  i)04. 

That  they  might  with  ioynt  armies,  with  one  heart,  and 
with  common  accord  of  counsel],  conduct  and  manage  the 
■warre;  and  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  cavellerie,  with 
au.Titiarie  or  aid  souidiers  lightly  armed,  represse  the 
enemie,  and  staye  him  from  spoyling  so  licentiously  at  his 
pleasure.— W.  lb.  p.  433. 

A  chill  cold  checks  her  blood ;  death  looks  lesse  pale ; 

jind  least  the  hearbes  she  gave  should  chance  to  faile ; 

Vnheard  auxiliarie  charmes  imparts: 

And  calls  th'  assistance  of  her  secret  arts. 

Sandys.   Ovid,  b.  vii. 

The  Trojan  heard  uncertain,  or  to  meet 

Alone,  with  vent'rous  arms,  the  king  of  Crete  ; 

Or  seek  auxiliar  force  ;  at  length  decreed 

To  call  some  hero  to  partake  the  deed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad, ' 

Ifa 


.'  the  least  member  is  hurt,  what  a  general  auxilliary, 
what  a  concurrent  help  is  there  from  all  the  rest !  the  eye 
bewails,  the  tongue  bemoans,  and  the  hand  plaisters  and 
foments  it.— South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  1. 

Each  on  his  grappled  gunnel  firm  maintains 
A  light  still  dubious,  when  their  pointed  beaks 
Auxiliar  jEsehylus  and  Cimon  strike 
Deep  in  the  hostile  ship. — Glover.  Alhenaid,  b.  vi. 
It  was  the  design  of  Agricola  to  complete  and  ensure  his 
success  by  the  easy  reduction  of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his 
opinion,  one  legion  and  a  few  auxilinri.'  were  sufficient. 

Gibbon.    Rrman  Empire,  c.  1. 

AWA'IT,  «.    ^       Vt.  GuMer,  Aguetier ;    Ger. 

Awa'it,  71.  I    Wachter;  Dutch,  Waeken ;  A.  S. 

Awa'iter,  n.     f  Waccean,    Wacian,    to    wake 

Awa'iting,  n.  J  or  watch.  To  wait  or  lie 
await,  is — 

To  lie  in  watch ;  to  watch,  to  be  watchful, 
vigilant ;  to  attend  upon,  to  observe ;  to  lie,  stay, 
or  keep  upon  the  look  out,  in  attendance,  in 
observation,  in  expectation. 

Mid  al  here  power  of  Kent,  and  niyd  the  Londreis  ther  to, 
Awatede  hem  to  thilke  ost,  that  the  emperour  inne  was. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  49. 
Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Aivaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  n'ot  wher. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale.  v.  ?C34. 
The  leon  sit  in  his  awaitc  alw.iy 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 

Id.  The  Frercs  Tale,  T.  7;59. 


AWA 

A  good  wif,  that  is  clene  of  werk  and  thought, 
SUuld  not  be  kept  in  non  await  certain. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,098. 

And  if  he  be  a  priuy  awaitour  hidde,  and  reioyseth  him  to 
rauish  by  wiles,  thou  shalt  saine  hym  lyke  to  the  foxe 
whelpes. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

For  thy  to  make  his  purchaas 

He  lieth  awaytende  on  the  paas. 

And  what  thyng  that  he  seeth  ther  passe. 

He  taketh  his  parte,  or  more  or  lasse, 

If  it  be  worthy  to  be  take. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  trampling  steed  with  gold  and  purple  trapt, 
Chawing  the  fomie  bit,  there  fercely  stood. 
Then  issued  she,  awayted  with  great  train, 
Clad  in  a  cloke  of  Tyre  embradred  riche. 

Surrey.   Viryile.  .^nceis,  b.  iv. 

He  [J.  C<Esar]  made  an  edict  or  decree,  that  noo  man 
shulde  prea.'ie  to  come  to  him  vncalled,  and  that  they  shidd 
haue  good  awaite,  that  they  spake  not  in  such  familiar  facio 
to  him,  as  they  before  had  ben  accustomed. 

Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

But  Christ  the  latter  Ada  being  in  spiiite  heauely  auoided 
with  his  wordes,  this  craftie  &  deceitful  awaifer. 

Udal.  Matt.  c.  4. 

Yea,  our  misery  seemed  to  be  increased,  for  whereas  at 
first  we  could  looke  for  nothing  but  a  present  end,  that  ex- 
pectation was  now  turned,  into  the  awaiting  for  a  lingring 
death ;  of  the  two,  the  far  more  fearfull  to  be  chosen. 

World  encompassed  by  Sir  F.Drake,  p. 99. 

Advanc't  in  view,  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield. 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

..^neas  heard,  and  for  a  space  resign'd 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind ; 
Then  rising  in  his  rage,  he  burns  to  fight ; 
The  Greek  awaits  him  with  collected  might. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 
Plung'd  in  the  flood,  not  long  the  straggler  sinks. 
With  his  white  flakes,  that  glisten  through  the  tide ; 
The  sturdy  rastic,  in  the  middle  wave. 
Awaits  to  seize  him  rising. — Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 


AWA'KE,  V. 
Awa'ke,  adj. 
Awa'ke,  n. 
Awa'kf.n. 
Awa'kener. 
Awa'kening. 


A.  S.  Awacian,  Wacian,  to 
wake  or  watch,  to  put  upon  the 
watch.     See  Await  and  Wake. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be, — to 
put  upon  the  watch,  to  put  into 
action;  to  rouse  (from  inaction. 


from  inertness,  from  stupor,  from  sleep. ) 
Tho  Brut  ( 


Awake  ghe  iuste  men,  and  nyle  ghe  do  s>-nne,  for  summe 
han  ignoraunce  of  god,  but  to  reuerence  I  speke  to  ghou. 

Wiclif.   1  Corynth.  c.  15. 
.4iraA-i?truelyout  of  slepe,  and  synne  not.     For  some  haue 
not  the  knowledge  of  God :  I  speake  this  to  youre  shame. 

Bible,  153'J.  lb. 
For  he  had  yeven  drinke  his  gavler  so 
Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  certain  w'ine, 
"With  narcotikes  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine. 
That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  shake. 
The  gayler  slept,  he  miglite  not  awake. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  H7G. 

These  wordes  saied  he  for  the  nones  all 

yi  with  such  thing  he  migt  him  angry  maken 

And  with  his  angre  doen  his  sorowe  fall 

As  for  a  time,  and  his  corage  awaken.— Id.  Rom.  nfihe  R. 

And  straught  vnto  his  chambre  went, 

And  gnth  to  bedde,  and  slepe  hym  hent. 

And  laie,  that  no  man  hym  a  woke.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleepe.    'Tis  such  as  you 
That  creepe  like  shadowes  by  him,  and  do  sighe 
At  each  his  needlesse  heauings  :  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking. 

Shakespeare.  Winter  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake,  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

He  resolv'd 

With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
I'nworshipt,  unobey'd,  the  tlirone  supream. 


"  Here  lies  all  that  was  mortal,  the  outside,  dust  and  ashes 
of  Tho.  Pierce,  D.D.  once  the  president  of  a  college  in 
ford,  8:c.  who  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  Mar.  28,  an.  1601, 


Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 
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They  are  also,  by  fits,  under  great  apprehension  of  the 
danger  of  their  condition,  and  that  the  course  which  thcjr 
are  in,  if  they  continue  in  it,  will  prove  fatal  to  them,  and 
ruin  them  at  last;  especially,  when  their  consciences  are 
thorowly  awakened  by  some  great  affliction,  or  the  near 
approach  of  Death,  and  a  lively  sense  of  another  world. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  29 

He  does  perchance,  especially  in  the  first  fervours  of  his 
zeal,  think  himself  as  much  obliged  to  his  awakener,  aa 
Philemon  was  to  Saint  Paul ;  to  whom  the  Scripture  says, 
that  he  ow'd  even  himself.— Boy/e.  Occa«.  Refl.  Dis.  I.  s.  4. 

How  dreadful  had  my  condition  for  ever  been,  if  my  first 
awakening  had  been  iu  the  llames  of  hell !  Nothing  but  the 
infinite  goodness  and  patience  would  have  waited  so  long 
for  the  repentance  of  such  an  oflender  as  I  have  been. 

Siillingfieet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  I. 

There  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  so  blunt,  with 
tempers  so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  awake  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beauli/ut. 

This  night,  however,  rising  first,  he  stood 
Beside  me  suddenly,  and  is  dispatch'd 
Already  to  awaken  whom  thou  i 


Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.X. 

AWA'RD,  i'.  A  Old  Fr.  Award,  Awarder, 
Aw.i'rd,  n.  V  ( Roquefort. )  A.  .S.  Wardiun, 
Awa'rder.  j  or  Vt'eardian,  to  look  at,  to  di- 
rect the  view.  Tooke  supposes  it  to  be  a  garder, 
i.  e.  a  determination,  a  qui  c'est  a  garder,  the 
thing  in  dispute ;  i.  e.  to  keep  it,  to  have  or  hold 
it  in  possession. 

To  determine,  to  adjudge,  to  arbitrate. 

To  stond  gladly  to  the  award  of  his  soveraine,  or  of  him 
that  is  higher  in  degree ;  certain  this  is  a  gret  werk  of 
l.umilitee.— CAaacer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

[It  is  required  that  wej  beleue  the  resurreccion  of  the  dead 
to  come  and  also  that  last  iudgment,  whiche  shall  awarde 
some  to  eternall  feUcitie,  and  other  some  to  euerlastyng 
pajnies,  and  id.nina.cion.— Udal.  Hebreis,  c.  6. 

And  we  decre,  ordaine,  and  awarde,  that  my  saied  lorde  of 
Wynchester,  in  the  presence  of  the  kynge,  our  soucraigne 
lorde,  my  lorde  of  Bedford,  &c.  saye  and  declare  in  manner 
and  forme  that  followeth.— J/o//.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

Well,  I  [Latimer]  say  not  nay,  but  I  may  bee  abused ;  but 
why  doe  you  not  tell  me  howe  your  brother  abused  mee, 
promising  before  me  and  many  moe,  that  hee  would  stand  to 
your  awardship,  and  nowe  dceth  deny  it  ? 

Fox.  Actes  and  Monum.  Q.Mary.  Let. o} Latimer. 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast, 
Tlie  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
Jew.  Most  learned  judge — a  sentence— come,  prepare. 
Shakespeare.  Merchant  oj  Venice.Act  iv.  6C.  1. 

Then  those  whom  form  of  laws 

Condemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judged  their  cause, 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new. 

Dryden.  ViryiX.  JEneis,  b.  vl. 

Thus  revered. 

And  plac'd  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid  care, 
The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame. 
Alone  for  glory  thy  great  masters  strove. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ll. 

Her  [the  countess  of  Pembroke]  immediate  succession  to 
the  large  estates  of  her  ancestors  in  the  north,  had  been 
disputed  by  an  uncle,  who  inherited  the  title:  and  an  a  ward 
had  been  given  against  her  by  James  I. ;  to  which  however 
she  would  not  submit.— Gi7j)!b.  Tour  to  tlie  Lakes. 

This  man  afhrm'd  the  fine 

All  paid,  haranguing  vehement  the  crowd  ; 

That  man  denied  that  he  had  ought  receiv'd; 

And  each,  producing  witnesses,  appear'd 

Impatient  for  the  a«'arii.—C'oii7)er.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.y.vVu. 

AWA'RE,  V.  ^      Goth.  Wart/an  ,•  A.  S.  Warian, 

Awa're,  ad.      >  Warniait;    D.  IT'oaren ,-    Ger. 

Awa'rn,  v.  J  Waren,  Beiiaren.  Wachter 
considers  the  primitive  meaning  to  be, — to  see,  and 
to  be  transferred  from  sight  (literally)  to  mentjJ 
percejtiion. 

To  see,  to  observe,  to  foresee,  to  take  heed,  to 
use  or  give  caution;  to  be  or  make  cautious  or 
provident ;  to  provide,  to  foretell.      See  Ware. 

^^'han  everich  of  them  had  a  staff 

Into  his  bond  nomin  [taken] 

Gamelyn  was  aware  tho 

He  forsaugh  them  comin.— TAe  Coke's  Talc  of  Gamelyn. 

A  corosie  is  layd  vnto  an  old  sore,  not  to  heale  it,  but  to 
stirre  it  vp,  and  make  the  disease  al\-ue,  that  a  man  mygbt 
feele  in  what  ieopardie  he  is,  and  how  nye  death  and  nut 
aware,  and  to  make  a  way  vnto  the  healing  plaster. 

Tyndatl.  Workes,  p  9. 
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Argantes  nimbly  turn'd  hia  ready  stead, 
And  ere  his  foe  was  wist  or  well  aioare 
Against  liis  side  he  droue  his  courser's  head, 
What  force  could  he  gainst  ao  great  might  prepare  1 
Faircfax.   Ta^so.X, 
Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  ground 

With  pearly  dew,  and  the  earth's  gloomy  shade 
Did  dim  the  brightnesse  of  the  welkin  round  ; 
That  euery  bird  and  beaat  awarned  made 
To  shrowd  themseluea,  whiles  sleep  their  senses  did  inv 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c 


;  power  to  correct,  be 
subject  to  starts  and  inadvertenciea,  or  obnoxious  to  snares, 
which  he  cannot  be  aware  of.— Wollaslon.  Relig.  of  Hat.  s.  5. 

Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 

Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 

They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 

His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 

There  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

AWA'Y.         )         Goth.    Ga-wngyan;     A.  S. 

Awa'tward.    )    Wagiari;  Ger.  Weghen;  Dutch 

Waeghen ,-  Eng.  Wagge,  to  move  ;  Goth.  Wegs  or 

Wigs:  ^.S.Wegor'Wa'g ;   Ger.  and  Dutch  t%; 

Eng.  Way. 

Away  is  sometimes  imperatively  used ;  as,  A  way 
to  the  field ;  move,  remove,  begone.  Or  the  past 
part,  as,  he  is  airay ;  i.  e.  he  is  moved,  removed, 
gone.  In  the  Bible,  1539,  "  I  cannot  awaye  with 
your  new  moones,  j'our  sabbathes,  and  so'lempne 
dayes  ;"  in  the  Geneva,  is,  "  I  cannot  suffer,"  by 
Lowth,  I  cannot  endure. — I  cannot  away  with,  is 
I  cannot  move  with  ;  in  unison  with. 
To  make  away,  to  waste,  to  destroy. 

Nennyn  caste  ys  owne  swerd  anon  a  weii  wel  fayn. 
And  nom  that  swerd  to  hym,  that  so  noble  was  and  riche. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  49. 
The  wyle  he  slep,  the  traytour  his  wev  aweijumrd  nom 
Stilleliche  bi  halues,  that  me  nuste  wher  he  hi  com. 

Id.  p.  151. 
On  the  nyght  he  fled  awatj,  that  non  suld  him  se. 

R.Brunne,  p.  16. 

Give  thou  to  him  that  axith  of  thee,  and  turne  thou  not 

awey  fro  him  that  wole  borowe  of  thee.— W/c/i/.  Mall.  c.  5. 


This  Phebus  gan  awayward  for  to  wrien. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  1?,210. 
But  he  that  kynge  with  eyen  wrothe 
His  chere  aweiwarde  fro  me  caste 
And  forthe  he  passed  at  the  laste.— Goirer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Trincuvellius  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  m.akc  aumi 
with  himself,  for  fear  of  being  lianged,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded, for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a 
TOMi.—Burlon.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  183. 

For  I  so  little  am  disposed  to  pray 
For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  aii-ay. 

Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fii'd,  like  a  man  to  die,  without  a  tear. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  Sr  Guiscardo. 
Farewell  the  stage!  if  just  as  thrives  the  play 
The  silly  bard  grows  fat,  or  falls  away. 

Pope.  Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  1. 

And  if  a  mortal  man 

Offend  them  by  the  transgression  of  their  laws. 
Libation,  incense,  sacriiiee,  and  praver 
In  meekness  offer'd. 


AWE,  V.  ^       Skinner   derives    from    the 

Awe,  n.  j   Ger.  and  Dutch,  Achten.  .^s- 

A'wEFi'L.  \timaTe.    Junius  from  the  Goth. 

A'WEFULLY.       f  Agis,  tmoMT.     Goih.  Agynn, 
AwEFULNESs.  I   Opnn,  to  fear,  to  dread.   'Sax. 
A'wELEss.         )   Oga,  fear,  dread,  terror. 
To  fear  or  terrify  ;  to  cause  fear,  dread,  terror, 
submission,  reverence. 

The  kyng  listned  the  sawe,  at  that  eonsail  wild  do, 
The  barons  had  grete  awe,  whan  thei  wist  he  wUd  so. 

R.  Br««ne,  p.215. 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  felawe 
He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  non  au'e 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse. 

Chaucer.  The  Prcloguc.  v.  C56. 
There  is  one:  euen  the  Hyest,  the  maker  of  all  thyn^s. 
:?.^-'^™'''^FJ''  '"^  ^^S.,  of  power  (of  whom  men  ought  to 
ieh  sytteth  vpon  his  trone,  beinge 


AWH 


etande  greatly  i 

a  God  of  dominion.— ^lii/e,  15'39.  Syrach,  c. 


And  which  of  all  those  oppressive  acts  or  impositions  did 
he  ever  disclaim  or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  awe  of  this  Parlia- 
ment hung  ominously  over  him? 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

And  to  consummate  all, 

Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac't. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.viii. 

Nor  think  thou  with  wind 

Of  airie  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 


:ist  r 


Id.  Ih.  b. 


And  thou  sly  h>-pocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  then  thou 
Once  fkwn'd,  and  cring'd,  and  servilly  ador'd 
Heav'n's  auful  Monarch  ?  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

It  becomea  us  well,  in  the  conscience  of  our  shame  and 
vilenesse  to  stand  afarre  off,  Ave  cannot  be  too  awfull  of  thee ; 
too  much  ashamed  of  our  selves. 

Up.  Halt.  Contemp.  The  Ten  Lepers. 


it  should 
with  her  teajs. 

Drayton.  Moses,  b.i. 
A  subject  bears  a  reverential  fear  to  his  prince,  from  the 
sense  of  his  majesty  md  gr.mdeur:  and  thus,  much  more 
the  majesty  and  greatness  of  almighty  God,  excites  reve- 
rence and  aufulness,  tho'  there  were  no  other  ingredient  in 
that  fear.— ffa/e.  Cont.  vol.i.   The  Fear  of  God. 

The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  was 

The  monster's  awlmr  fight : 
So  that  the  Greekes  and  Troyans  all 

Jlisdoubt  their  dreadlesse  knight. 

Warjier.  Albion's  England,  b.i. 
Love  and  obedience  to  her  Lord  she  bore. 
She  much  obey'd  him,  but  she  lov'd  him  more. 
Not  aw'd  to  duty-  by  superior  sway  : 

But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. — Dryden.  Eleonora. 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppreas'd  with  awe. 
And  stupid  at  the  wondroua  things  he  saw 
Surpassing  common  faith  ;  transgressing  nature's  law. 

Id.   Theodore  8;  Honoria. 
By  tracing  Heaven  hia  footsteps  may  be  found : 
Behold  !  how  awfully  He  walks  the  round  ! 
God  is  abroad,  and  wondrous  in  his  ways. 
The  rise  of  empires,  and  their  fall  surveys. 

Id.  Brit.  Rediviva. 
Presuming  on  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Already  he  devours  the  promis'd  prize. 
He  claims  the  bull  with  awless  insolence : 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Id.  Firyil.  JEn.  b.  v. 
His  froAvn  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe. 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favour  back  again,  and  clos'd  the  breach. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

There  is  very  rarely  the  awfuJness  of  grandeur^  and  not 
very  often  the  .'plendour  of  elegance. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Addison. 

AWE'ARY.      On  weary.      See  Weary. 
Tired,  fatigued. 

Laf.  Go  thy  waies,  I  begin  to  be  a  urarie  of  thee,  and  I 

tell  thee  so  before;  because  I  would  not  fall  out  with  thee. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  priuiledge. 

With  vile  participation.     Not  an  eye 

But  is  awearic  of  thy  common  sight, 

Saue  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more. 

Id.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

AWHA'PED.       A.  S.    "  Aivaped,   past   part, 
confounded,  stupified,"  (Tyrwhitt.) 

From  A.  S.  Wafian,  to  be  amazed  or  astonished, 
(  Skinner. ) 

And  as  she  [Thishe]  ran,  her  wimple  let  she  fall 

And  toke  none  hede,  as  sore  she  was  awhaped 

And  eke  so  glad  that  she  was  escaped. 

Chaucer.  Legendc.  Thisbe  of  Babilon. 

Alisaimdre  was  sore  awaped. 

That  he  was  so  ascaped. — Kyng  Alisaundre.   Weber,  vol.  i. 

It  was  to  weet,  a  wild  and  salvage  man ; 

Yet  was  no  man,  but  onely  like  in  shape. 

And  eke  in  stature  hi^'her  by  a  span. 

All  overgrowne  with  haire.  that  could  awhape 

An  hardy  hart.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

AWHE'ELS.  O.n wheels,  (used  bv Ben Jonson.1 


m  of  Delight. 

AWHI'LE.  A  time.  A.  S.  Hwik,  {^or  Huiol,) 
a  turn,  walk  a  while;  take  a  turn,  (Tooke. ) 
Written  either  separate  or  conjoined.    See  While. 


AWK 

Tho  this  Vortiger  hadde  that  folk  al  in  ya  hond, 
He  seyde,  he  moste  wende  awylc  out  of  this  lond, 
To  purchace  more  tresour  the  kyng  for  to  spene, 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  103. 

Although  mirth  a  white  be  taried,  it  shall  come  at  such 
ceason,  that  thy  thought  shall  ben  ioyed. 

Chaucer.  Teat,  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

But  in  deceite  if  that  thou  feigneste. 

And  thervpon  thy  luste  atteyneste. 

That  thou  haste  wonne  with  thy  wile. 

Though  it  the  like  for  a  while, 

Thou  shalte  it  afterwarde  repente.— Gouier.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Sir  Amyaa  Pauwlet.  when  he  saw  too  much  haste  made 
in  any  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  stay  a  while,  that  we  may 
make  an  end  sooner.— iiacoji.  Apophthegms. 

Thus  having  said,  th'  embassadors  amaz'd 
Stood  mute  awhile,  and  on  each  other  gaz'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEn.  b  xi. 

They  languish  awhile  under  the  pains  of  mortality,  and 
are  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  age ;  ivhile  many  begin,  and 
finish  their  journey  almost  at  the  same  time. 

Gilpin,  vol.  1.  Ser.  8. 

AWHI'T.      A  whit,  or  o  whit.      A.  S.  Hwit. 

See  Whit,  and  Aught'. 

He  that  hath  not  (suche  a  one  is  he  that  hydeth  his  trea- 
sure, and  kepeth  it  to  him  selfe)  the  same  shal  not  al  onely 
be  neuer  a  whyt  the  richer  therfore,  but  also  that  thing 
whiche  he  thought  he  had  for  his  owne  use,  and  no  mans 
els,  shall  be  quyte  taken  from  him. —  Udat.  Marke,  c.  4 

These  farre  exceede  the  haggarde  hauke 

that  stoppeth  to  no  stale : 
Nor  forceth  on  the  lure  awhit, 

but  mounts  with  eu'ry  gale  I 

Turberville.  To  a  Gentlewoman. 

A'WK.  1        Skinner  does   not  notice 

A'wkly.  I  the   adj.   Au-k ;    and   makes 

A'wKWAKD.  V  nothing  of  the  etj-mology  of 

A'wkwardly.  j  Awkward,  to  his  own  satis- 
A'wKwARDNEss.  J  faction.  If  Awk  be  not  a 
corruption,  its  origin  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Dutch  Aver-recht,  contrarius  recto  :  praeter  rec- 
tum :  thus  avcr-recht,  aurrecht,  aurcht,  aurc,  avh, 
or  aivh,  to  which  add  the  termination,  ward ;  and 
Au'kward  will  mean — looking  from  the  right.  If 
Awkward  be  the  proper  simple  term,  it  may  be 
the  A.  S.  Acyrred,  (ac-yrred,)  past  part,  of  the 
verb,  Acyrran,  to  turn  ;  and  thus  mean,  turned, 
averted. 

Turned  out  of  the  right  or  straight  line  ;  per- 
verted, or  perverse,  indirect;  crooked,  clumsy, 
inelegant. 

They  with  aukewarde  iudgemete,  put  y«  chiefe  poynt  of 
godlines  in  outward  thynges,  as  in  choyse  of  meates,  and 
neglecte  those  thynges  that  be  of  the  soule. 

Udal.    Mathew,  c.  5. 

0  blynde  guydes,  whiche  beinge  of  an  aukwarde  religion, 
do  streync  out  a  gnat,  and  swalowe  \^  a  camell,  supersti- 
ciouse  in  a  litil  thing,  and  negligent  in  a  greate  thinge. 

Id.   lb.  c.  23. 

That  which  we  in  Greeke  call  apio-repov,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  auke  or  left  hand,  they  say  in  Latine  sinistrnm. 

Holland.   Plutarch,  ^.7\7. 

So  ignorant  and  untaught  persona  many  times  when  for. 
tune  presenteth  herself  unto  them  on  the  right  hand  receive 
her  aukty.—Id.  lb.  p.  122. 

1  know  a  camel  passeth  in  the  Latine  proverb  either  for 
gibbous  and  distorted,  or  for  one  that  undertaketh  a  thing 
awkely  or  ungeenly  (*'  cametus  saltat.") 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Cambridgeshire. 

One  only  hag  remained ;  But  fowler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are  : 
Against  a  wither'd  oak  she  lean'd  her  weight, 
Prop'd  on  her  trusty  staif,  not  half  upright. 
And  drop'd  an  awkard  court'sy  to  the  knight. 

Dryden.   Wife  of  Bathes  Tale. 

If  I  had  not  known  you  casually,  by  your  shambling  gate, 
a  certain  reverend  aukwardness,  that  is  natural  to  all  your 
function,  here  you  have  been  expos'd  to  the  laughter  of  your 
own  servants.— 7rf.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

B  emote  objects,  tho'  sometimes  awkward,  do  not  alwajj 
strike  the  eye  with  their  awkwardness. 

Gilpin.    Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

Though  you  are  not  to  be  a  military  man,  yet  these  mili- 
tary matters  are  so  frequently  the  subjects  of  conversation, 
that  you  will  look  very  awkwardly  if  you  are  ignorant  of 
them.— Chesterfield,  Let  174. 

Half  the  beauty  of  a  thing  consists  in  the  easiness  of  it<i 
intioduction.  Bring  in  your  story  awkwardly,  and  it  of., 
fends.— Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


AXE 

AuiTiwardness  is  a  more  real  disaiivantaje  than  it  is  genc- 
laJly  thouglit  ',0  tae  ;  it  often  occasions  ridicule,  it  always 
lessens  Ai^niiy.— Chesterfield.  Maxima. 

AWL.  A.  S.  Aele,  Ale.;  Gcr.  AM,  Snhula ; 
Dutch  Els,  Elsen  ;  Sw.  Syl ;  Fr.  Alesne ;  It.  Le- 
sina.  (Wachter),  who  thinks  the  Swedish  Si/l, 
from  Si/,  to  sew,  is  the  root.  In  R.  of  Gloucester 
Aules,  is  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  In  Junius,  we 
find  an  opinion,  that  this  word  has  the  same 
origin  with  Eel,  and  was  so  called,  hecause  it  can 
introduce  and  insinuate  itself  like  an  eel. 

An  instrument  to  pierce  or  penetrate  sharply. 
His  aule  and  linpell  in  a  thong 

His  tar-boxe  on  liis  broad  belt  hong. — Drayton.  Dowsahell. 
Thou  art  a  cobler.  art  thou  ? 
Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by,  is  with  the  awle. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Casar,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

It  was  generally  reported,  that  the  project  was  for  some 
time  successful,  and  that  Savage  was  employed  at  tlie  awle 
longer  than  he  was  willing  to  confess. 

^  JolinsQn.  Life  of  Savage. 

AWO'RK.   )      In    work,    in    working.        See 
Awo'rking.  )  Work. 


AXI 


Chauce 

.  The  Wif  of  Bathe's  Prologue,\. 5797. 

\Vhoshouldebeet 
eked  men  of  subst 

he  makers  of  anye  maner  cloth,  if  there 
Sir  T.  More,    ll'orkes,  p.'l208. 

He  first  suborns  a  villain  that  embrac*d 
The  nobler  name  of  .March-bom  Mortimer, 
Wliich,  in  the  title  of  the  house  of  York, 
Might  set  the  monstrous  multitude  awurh. 

Drayton.  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Long  they  thus  trauailed,  yet  neuer  met 
Adventure,  which  might  them  atvorkinp  set. 

Spenser.  Mather  Hubbard's  Tate. 
If  she  be  apt  and  cunning — I  could  tempt  now 
This  fool,  but  he  will  be  so  long  a  working .' 

Ma.^singer.  The  Bondman. 

AWRE'KE.  A.S.  Au-recan;  Goth.  Wrekan ; 
A.S.    Wrican. 

To  wreak,  to  persecute,  to  take  vengeance,  to 
avenge. 

The  kyng  of  France  aflur  fulc  wide  aboute  sende, 
To  a  wrcl:c  hym  of  the  luther  men,  that  ys  frend  so 
schende. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 

Than  dame  Prudence,  whan  that  she  saw  how  that  hire 
liosbonde  shope  him  for  to  awreke  him  on  his  foos,  and  to 
beginne  werre,  she  in  ful  humble  wise,  whan  she  saw  hire 
time,  sayde  him  these  wordes. — Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

AWRY'.      The   past  part.  Awri/lheil,    awri/t/t'd 
of  the  verb  Wri/thnn,  to  writhe,  (tooke,  i.  471.) 
Writhed,  crooked,  bended,  distorted,  askance. 

I  sawe  F.nny  in  that  painting 

Had  a  wonderfull  loking 

For  she  ne  looked  but  aicrie, 

Or  ouerthwart.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

To  rule  the  heat  of  youth  and  hardie  rage. 
Which,  somewhat  haue  misled  this  knight  awrie. 

In  equall  ballance  ponder  then  and  gage 
Your  hopes  far  distant,  with  your  perils  nie. 

Fairefax.  Tasso,  b.  x. 

What  marvel  is  it.  if  that  which  moved  the  unjust  judge 
to  do  riglit,  against  the  bent  of  his  \\-\\\,  be  able  to  draw  the 
weak  sinner  awry.—Bp.  Hall.  Temptations  Repelled. 

On  these  considerations  1  have  shun'd  hemysticks :  not 
being  willing  to  imitate  Virgil  to  a  fault ;  like  Alexander's 
courtiers,  who  affected  to  hold  their  necks  awry,  because  he 
cou'd  not  help  it.— Dryden.  Ded.  to  the  JEneis. 

With  a  collar  round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is 
taught  a  fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced  to  a 
particular  way  of  holding  her  head,  heaving  her  breast,  and 
moving  with  her  body  ;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  never 


having  a  husband,  if  she  steps,  looks,  or  i 


He  may  in  some  points  be  i 
points  pursue  the  way,  which 


1  error— he  may  m  many 
:  may  not  think  best,  yet  if 
pious  and  good  man,  his  path  cannot  possibly  be 
much  awry.— Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

AXE.  ^  A.a.  Acsian,  Axiav.  See  Ask. 
A'xER.  V  To  a.re  is  now  considered  a  vul- 
A'xiNo,  n.  J  garism  ;  though,  like  many  other 

words  under  the  same  censure,  it  is  as  old  as  the 

language. 

1  kyng  of  Jcwis?     And 
Wtclif.  Mark,  c.  15. 


Bui  whanne  thou  goist  with  thin  aduers.arye  in  the  way 

the  prince :  do  bisynesse  to  be  dyleuered  fro  him,  lest 

perauenlure  he  take  thee  to  the  domes  man  ;  and  the  domes 

man  betake  thee  to  a  maystirful  axer  [exactori],  and  the 

maystirful  axer  sende  thee  unto  prison. —  JVictif.  Luk.  c.  12. 


peraueiilure  he  take  tiiee  to  the  domes  man  ;  and  the  domes 

"       ■        '  se  to  a  maystirful  axer  [exactori),  and  the 

sende  thee  unto  -prison.— Wictif.  Luk.  c.  12, 

But  Robin  may  not  wete  of  this,  thy  knave, 
Ne  eke  thy  mayden  Gille  I  may  not  save  ; 
Axe  not  why  :  for  though  thou  axe  me, 
I  wol  not  tellen  goddes  privetee. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Talc.  v.  3557. 
And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere. 
And  they  him  sware  his  axing  fayr  and  we], 
And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercie  praid. 
And  he  hem  granted  grace. 

Id.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  V.  1826. 

AXE,  see  Addice. 

Corineus  was  tho  somdel  wroth,  ys  a.re  on  hey  he  drow, 
And  smot  hym  vpon  the  hei.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 
And  now  an  axe  is  sett  to  the  roote  of  the  tre,  and  ther- 
fore  every  tre  that  maketh  not  good  fruyt  schal  he  kitt  down. 
Wiclif.  Luk.  c.  3. 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  vsurping  'oote  : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselues. 
Yet  know  thou,  since  we  haue  begun  to  strike. 
We'll  neuer  leaue,  till  we  haue  hewne  thee  downe. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act.  ii.  BC.  2. 

And  if  you  will  contend  still  for  a  superiority  in  one  per- 
son, you  must  ground  it  better  than  from  this  metaplior, 
which  you  may  now  deplore  as  the  ax-head  that  fell  into  the 
water. — Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remons.  Defence,  §-c. 


To  the  ground  they  cast, 

eafy  wands,  while,  ruthless,  he 
mite  them  with  his  murd'rous  are. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad, 


A'XIO.M.  )      Fr.   Axiome;    It.  Assioma ; 

Axioma'tical.  )  Sp.  A.rioma  ;  Lat.  Axiorna  ; 
Gr.  AJim/ia,  from  a|ios,  worthy,  deserving. 

A  position  of  worth,  weight,  or  authority ;  pro- 
ceeding from,  laid  down  by,  authority  ;  not  to  be 
denied  ;  a  position  admitted,  acknowledged. 

There  are 


On  I 


■Hun 


'\  Fr.  Essieu ;  It.  Asse ,-  Sp. 
V  Exe  ;  Lat.  Axis ;  Gr.  k^aiv,  ab 
)  aynv  ;  i.  e.  a  circumagendo,  from 


If  there  are  such  things  as  axioms,  which  are  and  always 
have  been  immutably  true,  and  consequently  have  been 
always  known  to  God  to  be  so,  the  truth  of  them  cannot  be 
denied  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  the  truth 
of  the  divine  knowledge  must  be  denied  too. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  1. 

But  the  poem  itself,  tome,  discovers,  in  the  very  first  line 
of  it.  a  great  air  of  that  solid  axiomatical  vein,  which  is 
observable  in  other  productions  of  Ralegh's  muse. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  W.Ralegh. 

General  ideas  or  notions,  such  as  the  mind  frames  by  its 
innate  powers,  such  as  are  said  to  be  archetypes,  and  to 
refer  to  nothing  besides  themselves,  may  seem  to  be  mate- 
rials of  axiomatical,  scientifical,  and,  in  a  word,  of  absolute 
real  knoy/ledge.—Bolingbroke.  On  Hum.  Knowledge,  Ess.  1. 

That  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mistaken,  can- 
not be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or  himself,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered  that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system,  no  principle  and 
axiomatical  truth  that  regulates  sutjordinate  positions. 

Johnson.  Pref.  to  Shakespeare. 

A'XIS. 

A'xlf,. 

A'XLED. 

driving  round,  (  Minshew. ) 

That  round  which  any  thing  rolls,  revolves. 

The  line,  that  we  deuise  from  thone  to  thother  so. 
As  axell  is  ;  upon  which  the  heavens  about  do  go. 

Wyat.  The  Song  of  Topas. 
But  marke  me  well  also,  these  meninges  of  these  seuen, 
lie  not  aboue  the  axellree  of  the  first  mouing  heauen. 

Id.  lb. 

VThe  y  chariott  was  on  the  drawe-bridge,  the  ii.  greate 

lubbers  slewe  the  porters,  and  with  their  axes  cutte  tlie 

axettrrc  of  the  waggone,  so  that  the  drawe-bridge  could  not 

be  shortely  draweii  \p.~Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  26. 

If  the  promises  be  trae,  as  faith  avers,  then  hope  hath 
good  reason  firmly  to  expect.  This  desire  and  hope  are  the 
very  wheels  of  the  soul  that  carry  it  on,  and  faith  the  com- 
mon axis  on  which  they  rest. 

Abp.  Leighton.  On  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

And  Hebe,  she  proceeds 

T'  addresse   her  chariot,    instantly,  she   giues  it  either 

wheele. 
Beam'd  with  eight  spokes  of  sounding  brasse.  the  axle- 
tree  was  Steele.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  aj/s  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  wliilst  it  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  we  may 
conceive  by  the  running  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green  ;  in 
which  not  only  tlie  centre  of  the  bowl  hath  a  progressive 


AYR 

motion  on  the  green,  but  the  bowl  in  its  going  forward  from 
one  part  of  the  green  to  another,  turns  round  about  its  own 
axis. — Locke.  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  4. 

Bright  Hebe  waits  ;  by  Hebe,  ever  young, 

The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chariot  hung. 

On  the  hriglit  a.xle  turns  the  bidden  wheel 

Of  sounding  brasse  •  the  polished  axle  steel. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  S. 
Hebe  to  the  chariot  roll'd 

The  brazen  wheels,  and  join'd  them  to  the  smooth 

Bright  axle.  Cowper.  lb. 

And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far, 

In  Merlin's  agate-flx/e<i  car. 

To  her  green  isle's  enamell'rt  steep, 

Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 

T.  Wharton.  The  grave  of  King  Arthur. 

\Y,  ad.      (Sax.  Ever,  Tyrwhitt.)    Goth.  An 
Aim,  61 J  aiava,  in  aeternum,  withouten  eende. 
For  ever  ;  ever,  always. 


Of  port  benigne,  and  wonder  glad  of  chore, 
Hauing  euermore  her  trew  advertence 
Alway  to  reason  :  so  that  her  desire 
Is  brideled  aie.-iiy  wit  and  prouidence. 
Thereto  of  witte,  and  of  hie  prudence 
She  is  the  welle,  aie  deuoid  of  pride 
That  vnto  vertue,  her  seluen  is  the  gide. 

Lidgate.  The  Floure  of  Curtate. 

For  thilke  blood,  whiche  shuld  haue  ease. 
To  regne  amonge  the  moiste  veines 
Is  drie  of  thilke  vnkindely  peines. 
Through  whiche  enuie  is  fired  aie. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Faire  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Wliether  (if  you  yeeld  not  to  your  father's  choice) 
You  can  endure  the  liuery  of  a  nunne 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
To  Hue  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Drcame,  Act  i.  sc,  I. 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Ay  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing.— Milton.  II  Penseroio. 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  warn'd  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right ; 
By  pleasure  unseduc'd,  unaw'd  by  lawless  might. 

Beat  tie.  Minstrel. 

AYE.  Tooke  thinks  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb 
of  northern  extraction  ;  and  means — have  it,  pos- 
sess it,  enjoy  it.  In  Swedish,  German,  and  Dutch, 
it  is  Ja ;  Goth.  Ya,  or  Ja  ,-  A.  S.  Gea,  .Ta.  In 
Shakespeare  (old  editions)  constantly  written  /. 

Ghu.  The  tricke  of  that  voyce,  I  do  well  remember; 
Is't  not  the  king! 

Lear.  I,  every  inch  a  king. 
When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Lear.  They  flattei'd  mee  like  a  dogge,  and  told  mee  I  had 
the  white  hajTes  in  my  beard,  ere  the  blacke  ones  were  there. 
To  say  /  and  no,  to  euery  thing  that  I  said  :  /  and  no  toT 
was  no  good  diuinity.— /d.  Ih.  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Sometimes  in  mutual  sly  disguise. 

Let  ayes  seem  nos,  and  nas  seem  ages  ; 

Ayes  be  in  courts  denials  meant, 

And  nos  in  bishops  give  consent. 

Thus  ai/c  proposed,— and,  for  reply. 

No  for  the  first  time,  answered  o»e. 

They  parted  with  a  thousand  kisses, 

And  fight  e'er  since  for  pay.  like^Swisses.  ^  ,^,^^  ^^  ^^^^__ 

Ave'.nst.    ) 

A'YRY,  (of  Hawks,)  written  by  .Juliana  Darnc-S 
(says  Skinner,)  £!/ery,  i.  e.  eggcry— 

■The  nest  or  place  where  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited ;— by  hawks  or  any  other  bird".  See  Eyrv 
and  Egg. 

No  :  know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  armes  : 

And  like  an  eagle,  o'er  his  ayerie  towers 

To  sowsse  annoyance  that  comes  neer  his  nest. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Actv.  sc.  2. 

Yon  sun-bred  ai/ry,  whose  immortal  birth 

Bears  vou  aloft  bcvmid  the  sight  of  earth. 

The  hJaven  touch 'd  feathers  of  whose  sprightly  wings 

Skirts  (from  above)  the  palaces  of  kings. 

Drayton.   The  Owl. 

But  you,  Mr.  Garnett,  out  of  your  anointed  influence  of 
supera'.iundant  grace,  endeavoured  your  best  and  uttenncst 
to  l)ruise  the  very  ncstegg  of  this  royal  and  high-flymg 
airey,  if  it  had  been  possible. 

State  Trials.  Trial  cf  Ilinrg  Ca'ne:;. 


BAB 

The  black  eagle  is  very  common  and  destructive  in  Ger- 
ni;my.  Beekstein  says,  that  in  an  aery  of  one  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  three  hundred  ducks  and  forty  hares ;  and 
that  the  rapine  they  commit  in  cultivated  parts  cannot  be 
computed— Pennant.  Zoology. 

A'ZURE.  ■\       Yr.Azur:  It.  Azurro;  Sp.  yl2»/, 
A'zuRED.      I  from  the  Arabic  Laznl,  or  Lazurd; 
A'ziiRiNE.     J   Color  cilestro,  color  Tiirchino,  sky 
A'zuRN.       J  coloured,  blue.     The  Arabic  La- 
zul  is  applied  to  an  earth  or  stone  of  a  blue  colour, 
C(Fr«/cKm,  (Menage.  )     ^zwre  is  applied  by  Chau- 
cer to  some  precious  stone.      Cixrideum  or  Azure, 
and  its  uses  to  the  painter,  are  minutely  described 
by  Pliny,  (^Nat.  Hist.  b.  xxxiii.  c.  13.) 

But  well  I  wot,  a  broche  of  gold  and  assure 
In  which  a  ruble  set  was  like  an  herte 
Creseide  him  yaue,  and  stacke  it  on  his  sherte. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  §■  Cres.  b.  iii. 

Wliat  woldest  thou  demen  if  a  man  woulde  yeue  three 
quarters  of  nobles  of  gold,  that  were  a  precious  gift  ?  ye  certes 
(q.d.  I.)  And  what  (q.d.  she)  of  as  mokel  azure?  (q.d.  I)  a 
precious  gift  at  full.— ii/.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


BAB 

In  pourtraitures,  storied  with  colours  meddled,  blacke,  and 
other  darke  colours  commenden  the  golden  and  the  azured 
painture.— CAoKCcr.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

Also  some  of  their  women  race  their  faces  proportionally, 
as  chinne,  cheekes,  and  forehead,  and  the  wrists  of  their 
hands,  whereupon  they  lay  a  colour  which  continueth  dark 
azurine.—Httckluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

And  on  his  shield  enueloped  seuenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermilin, 

That  deckt  the  azure  field  with  her  faire  pouldred  skin. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

By  whose  ayde 

(We,ake  masters  though  ye  be)  I  haue  bedymn'd 

The  noone-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  windes. 

And  'twixt  the  greene  sea,  and  the  azur'd  vault 

Set  roaring  warre.  Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

He  walkt  with  to  support  uneasie  steps 

Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 

On  heaven's  azure.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

By  the  rushy  fringed  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agat,  and  the  azurn  sheen 

Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 
That  in  the  channel  strays.  Id.  Comas. 


BAB 


Direct  his  eye  and  contemplation  through  1>103B  azvre 
fields  and  vast  regions  above  him.  up  to  the  tixt  stars,  that 
radiant  numberless  host  of  heaven  ;  and  make  him  under- 
stand, how  unlikely  a  thing  it  is,  that  they  should  be  placed 
there  only  to  adorn  and  bespangle  a  canopy  over  our  heada. 
Wollasion.  Religion  of  Mature,  s.  6. 


A'ZYME.  Gr.  A^v/xos,  without  ferment,  com- 
posed  of  a,  priv.  and  ^vfiri,  ferment,  (Menage.) 
See  Azymus  in  Vossius. 

This  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the 
translators  of  the  Bibles  published  at  Douay  and 
Rhemes. 


They  had,  (they  said,)  [i.  e.  the  translators  of  K.  James's 
bible],  on  the  one  side  avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  the  puri- 
tanes,  who  l«ft  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  and  betook  them 
to  other,  as  when  they  put  washing  for  baptism,  and  congre- 
gation for  church  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  had  shunned  the 
obscuritie  of  the  papists  in  their  azymes,  tunike,  rational, 
holocausts,  prepuce,  pasche,  and  a  number  of  such  like, 
whereof  their  late  translation  was  full,  and  that  of  purpose 
to  darken  the  sense,  that  since  they  must  needs  translate 
the  Bible,  yet  by  the  language  thereof  it  might  l>e  kept  from 
being  understood. — Preface  to  King  James's  Bible. 


B. 


Jjj  is  denominated  by  Wilkins,  a  semispirituous  I 
or  half-breathed  consonant,  a  name  which  he  ap- 
plies to  such  as  are  accompanied  with  some  kind 
of  vocal  murmur.  B  and  P  are  framed  when 
the  breath  is  intercepted  by  the  closure  of  the 
lips  ;  the  first  of  them  being  more  soft,  with  some 
liind  of  murmur,  the  other  more  hard  and  wholly 
mute. 

BA.  The  cry  of  a  sheep.  See  the  quotation 
from  Chapman  in  v.  Bleat. 

BA'BBLE,  f.   ^       D.Bahelen;     Tr.  BaMUe ; 

Ba'bble,  71.  Gr.   Ba^eic,     Sw.  Breabld  ; 

Ba'bblement.     I  from  the  Heb.  Babel,  where, 

Ba'bbler.  I  says  Junius,  the  first  confusion 

Ba'bbling,  n.     I  of  speech  arose. 

Ba'bhshlv.  )  To  babble,  is  to  talk  confu- 
sedly, inarticulately  ;  to  prate  idly,  unreasonably, 
inconsiderately. 

Saule  knew  Samuell  by  Samuel's  owne  report ;  and  a 
Welch  man  is  knowen  by  his  tong ;  ergo,  ministers  are 
knowen  by  voyce,  learning,  and  doctrine ;  is  not  this  a 
proper  kind  of  reasoning .'  Is  this  the  reuerence  due  to  the 
scriptures,  thus  hablishly  to  abuse  them  ? 

Whilgift.  Defence,  p.  262. 

For  this  blessing  is  geuen  to  all  them  that  trust  in 
Christe's  bloud,  that  they  thrust  and  hunger  to  do  God's 
wjdl.  He  that  hath  not  this  fayth,  is  but  an  vnprofitable 
hahler  of  faith,  and  workes,  and  wotteth  neither  what  he 
bablelk.  nor  what  he  meaneth,  or  wherunto  his  wordes 
Veita.Yne.—Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  6G. 

Sith  frere  Barnes  I  say  telleth  vs  in  effecte  thys  tale  con- 
trarye  to  some  other  partes  of  his  owne  tale,  I  wel  may  and 
will  cutte  of  all  his  bibble  bahbel  that  he  maketh  in  telling 
vs  that  the  general  counsayles  maye  erre,  because  it  maye 
be  (he  sayeth)  that  they  haue  not  the  spirite  of  God  with 
them.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  ?5t. 

And  for  this  cause  lette  your  women  in  solemn  assem- 
blyes  holde  thejT  peace,  leste  yf,  (as  that  kynde  is  to  muche 
geuen  to  babling)  there  aryse  an  vncomly  confusion. 


She  had  a  proper  wytte,  and  could  both  reade  and  wryte, 
mery  in  compaigny,  redy  and  quicke  of  answere,  neyther 
mute  nor  full  of  bable,  somtyme  tauntyng  without  displea- 
sure, but  not  without  disporte.— HuH.  Edw.  V. 
01.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 
Via.  Make  me  a  willow  cahine  at  your  gate. 

And  call  vpon  my  soule  within  the  house. 

Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  loue. 

And  sing  them  lowd  euen  in  the  dead  of  night : 

Hollow  your  name  to  the  reuerberate  hills. 

And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  aire. 

Cry  a-aX  OWma..— Shakespeare.  Ttvelftk  Night,  Acti.  sc.  5. 

[They]  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt 
of  learning,  mock'd  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged 
notions  and  babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and 
delightful  knowledge.— J/i;;un.  On  Education. 

Be  not  bablers,  or  full  of  words,  that  is  iroXuXoyoi,  wherby 

the  same  thing  is  signified ;  yet  are  not  long  prayers  heere 

oondemned,  but  those  that  are  vayne.  fond,  and  superstitious. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  804. 

VOL.  I. 


When  St.  Paul  was  speaking  of  Christ,  and 
tion,  the  great  Athenian  philosophers  looked  upon  all  he 
said  to  be  mere  babbling. — Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  89. 

The  dazzling  pomp  of  words  does  oft  deceive, 

And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  believe. 

When  fools  and  liars  labour  to  persuade. 

Be  dumb,  and  let  the  bablers  vainly  plead. 

Rowe.  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

'Tis  not  the  babbling  at  a  busy  world. 

Where  praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurl'd. 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  ray  thoughts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 

Though  pointless  satire  make  its  weak  escape, 

In  the  dull  batihle  of  a  mimic  ape. 

Boldly  pursue  where  genius  points  the  way. 

Nor  heed  what  monthly  puny  critics  say. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  Churchill. 

BA'BE.        ^       A  word,  says  Skinner,  accord- 
Ba'bery.  ing  to  Menage,  of  Syriac  origin. 

Ba'by,  n.        I   Skinner  himself  would  derive  it 
Ba'by,  adj.     >  from  the  Italian,  babbolo  a  babbo : 
BA'EyisH.       I  but,  as  it  is  purely  vox  infanlulis, 
Ba'bvhood.   I  and  the  infants  of  one  "country 
Ba'bish.        )  do    not    borrow   from   those   of 
another,  it  needs  no  foreign  etymology.      It  con- 
sists  of  the    repetition    of  ba,   (sc.   ba  ba,)  the 
earliest,    because   easiest    consonant    uttered  by 
children  ;  and  framed  merely  by  the  interception 
of  the  breath  from  the  closiire  of  the  lips.     Akin 
to  it  is  the  Gr.  Ilan-Tras,  papa  ;    Heb.  Ab ;   Syr. 
Abba.    Udal  uses  the  verb,  to  babishi  and  Young, 
the  verb,  to  baby. 

To  deceive  or  delude,  as  babies ;  to  treat  as 
babies,  who  are  easily  deceived,  or  cheated ;  de- 
luded, or  played  upon. 

To  be  lej've  leelly  upon  that  litcl  baby. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  326. 

You.  whome  it  behoucd  nowe  to  be  strong  and  stablished 
in  euangelicall  Philosophie.haue  nede  as  yet  lyke  tendre  babes 
to  be  fed  with  the  mylke  of  lowest  doctryne  :  rather  then 
be  meete  to  receyue  the  strong  meate  of  higher  learnyng. 

Udal.  Hebrues,  c.  5. 

Wlien  the  duke  had  doen,  the  temporal  menne  wholy. 
and  the  moste  parte  of  the  spirituall  men  also,  thynkynge 
no  hurte  earthely  ment  toward  the  younge  baby,  condi- 
scended  in  effecte,  that  yf  he  wer  not  deliuered  he  shoulde 
bee  fetched  oute.— B;j.  Hall.  Edw.  V. 

God  therfore  of  mercye.  not  wyllynge  to  lose  that  people 
of  hys,  but  fauourably  to  beare  with  their  babysk  weakenes, 
gaue  fourth  certen  rules  and  preceptes  by  hys  seruaunt 
Moses. — Bale.  Apology,  Pref. 

And  thus  hitherto  that  same  our«  heauenly  soueraigne 
lord  and  prince,  who  had  for  oure  sakes  adbassed  and  hum- 
bled hymselfe  downe  euen  to  swadlyng  cloutes,  to  the 
cradle,  to  crying  in  his  swathing  bandes  as  other  children 
doe,  and  to  the  strengthlesse  babehoode  of  the  bodye,  was 
preached  and  declared  to  the  worldc  by  the  onelye  testy- 
monie  of  other  folkestalkyng.—  Udai.  Luke,  c.  2. 

Neuerthelesse  we  do  not  thus  babyshe  womankynde,  as 
thoughe  we  woulde  exclude  them  from  the  felowshyp  of 
saluation. — Id.  Timothye,  c.  3. 
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The  Phariseis  had  babishcd  the  simple  people,  with  fained 
and  colde  religion,  and  had  tangled  theyr  consciences  with 
mannes  ordinaunces. — Id.  John,  c.  7. 

So  I  have  seen  trim-books  in  velvet  dight. 

With  golden  leaves,  and  painted  babery. 

Of  silly  boys  please  unacquainted  sight : 

But  when  the  rod  began  to  play  his  part. 

Fain  would,  but  could  not,  fly  from  golden  smart. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

If  a  yong  jentleman  be  demure  and  still  of  nature,  they 
say  he  is  simple  and  lacketh  witte  i  if  he  be  bashfull  aud 
will  soone  blushe,  they  call  liim  a  babishe  and  ill  brought 
up  thyuge.—Ascham.  The  Scholemaster,  b.  i. 

How  many  a  brave  peer,  thy  too  near  allies, 
(Whose  loss  the  babe  that's  yet  unborn  shall  rue) 

Have  made  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice 
In  our  just  quarrel,  who  it  rightly  knew  ! 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

This  retchless  innocent 

The  burning  gleed  with  his  soft  tongue  doth  lick. 
Wliich  though  in  Pharaoh  her  desire  it  wrought. 
His  habish  imbecility  to  see. 
To  the  child's  speech  impediment  it  brought, 
From  which  he  never  after  could  be  free. 

Id.  Moses.  His  Birth,  b.  i. 

Lift  vp  thy  brow  (renowned  Salisburie) 
And  with  a  great  heart  heaue  away  this  storme ; 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  neuer  saw  the  giant-world  enrag'd, 
Nor  met  with  Fortune,  other  then  at  feasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossipping. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  v.  jc.  2. 

Another  taught  her  babes  to  talk. 

Ere  they  could  yet  in  go-carts  walk ; 

There  Alma  settled  in  the  tongue. 

And  orators  from  Athens  sprung.— Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 

Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know. 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy  ; 
At  best,  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys. 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 

Young.    Complaint,  Night  6. 

Nations  would  do  well 

T'  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 

Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 

Are  gratified  with  mischief.— CoM'/ier.    Task,  b.  v. 

BA'BOON.  )        Fr.    Babouin;     It.   Babmno ; 

Ba'bion.  J  D.  Bavaien.  From  Babe,  ac- 
cording to  Skinner  and  Menage  ;  because,  says 
the  former,  it  very  greatly  resembles  the  human 


Amo.  I  am  neither  your  niinotaure,  nor  your  centaure 
or  your  satyre,  nor  your  hya;na,  nor  your  babion,  but  youi 
lere  travailer,  believe  me. — B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revells. 

Of  all  the  rest  that  most  resembles  man, 
Was  an  o'envorn  ill-favoured  bahian  ; 
t\niich  of  all  other  (for  that  only  he 
Was  full  of  tricks,  as  they  are  us'd  to  be) 
Him  in  her  craft  so  seriously  she  taught. 
As  that  in  little  time  she  had  him  brought. 
That  nothing  could  afore  this  ape  be_s 
That  presently  he  i        ' 


BAG 

AJl  rules  of  pleasing  in  this  one  unite, 
"  Affect  not  any  thing  hi  Nature's  spite." 
Baboons  and  apes  ridiculous  we  find  ; 
For  what  1  For  ill-resembling  human  kind. 

Congreve.  0/  Pleasing. 

BA'CCHAN.\L.  )       A  followor  of  Bacchus. 
Bacchana'lian.    )       One  devoted  to  the  plea- 


Unto  whom  [Bacchus]  was  yearely  celebrated  the  feast 
tacchanat  the  tenth  day  of  the  nioneth  Aniesterion,  lyke  as 
the  lonyans,  who  be  deseeded  of  ye  Athenias,  do  yet  at  this 
preset  holde  it  for  trouth. — Nicolls.  Thuci/dides,  p.  50. 

In  honour  of  whom  [Bacchus]  the  old  hacchanalian  feasts 
are  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion : 
which  custom  is  still  retained  to  this  day  by  the  lonians  of 
Attic  descent. — Smith,  lb. 

Some  called  him  Bacchus,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
shamelesse  drunken  bacchanalian  women,  which  followed 
him  with  clamors  and  outcryes,  whom  he  taught  to  gather 
fruits,  and  to  presse  them,  whereof  they  made  drinke,  and 
were  daily  drunk.— S(oa'.  Chronicles.  Brief  Abstract. 

In  halls 

Carthusian  fasts  and  fulsome  hacchannls 

Equally  I  hate.     Mean's  bless'd.     In  rich  men's  homes 

I  hid  kiU  some  beasts,  but  no  hecatombs.— i)o>i»jc,  Sat.  2. 

Well,  I  could  wish,  that  still  in  lordly  domes 
Some  beasts  were  killed,  thouph  not  whole  hecatombs : 
That  both  extremes  were  banish'd  from  their  walls, 
Carthusian  fasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanals. 

Pope.  Imil.  of  Donne. 
Surely  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  eternity,  might  think  it  necessary  to  put  some  restraint 
upon  their  imagination :  and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the 
songs  of  the  ancient  bacch'inals,  and  transmitting  the 
maxims  of  past  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,  but  \irlue.— Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  29. 

BA'CHELOR.  1      Ft.  BacheKer ;     It.  Bacce- 

Ba'chelorship.  (  here:  Sp.  Bacchiler ;  A.  S. 
Bachilcrs,  Baccalaurii,  (Lye);  but  without  cit- 
ing any  authority.  Somner  has  not  the  word. 
Wachter  suggests,  that  when  applied  to  students 
in  theology,  it  may  be  compounded  of  the  Saxon 
boc,  Hber,  biblia,  and  lareow,  doctor :  and  when 
applied  to  persons  of  a  certain  military  rank,  he 
approves  of  the  etymology  of  Fauchet,  viz.  that 
Bachelers  are  so  called,  quasi  has  chevaliers,  be- 
cause they  were  lower  in  dignity  than  the  milites 
hannereti ,-  with,  though  behind,  whom  they  were 
allowed  to  sit.  He  rejects,  as  destitute  of  autho- 
rity, the  opinion  of  Calepinus,  that  a  chaplet  of 
laurel  berries  was  placed  upon  them,  and  that 
they  were  thence  called  Baccalaurei.  The  word 
has  probably  but  one  origin,  which  would  account 
for  its  various  applications.  Kilian  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Ludovicus  Vives,  that  that  soldier  is 
called  Battalarius,  who  has  once  been  engaged  in 
battle  (battalia)  ;  and  also,  in  literary  warfare,  he 
is  called  Battalarius,  who  has  publicly  engaged  in 
dispute  upon  any  subject.  See  also  Du  Cange 
and  Menage. 

Bachelor  is  now  generally  applied  to  any  man 
before  his  marriage.  Ben  Jonson  applies  it  to  an 
unmarried  woman. 

Ych  wol  the  marie  wel  with  the  thridde  part  of  my  londe, 

To  the  noblest  bacheler,  that  thyn  herte  wol  to  stonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 

Tho  he  ymad  hym  a  fayr  ost  of  this  bachclerie, 

He  com  ageyn  in  to  this  lond  out  of  Scicie- — Id.  p.  76. 

With  him  then  was  his  sone,  a  yonge  squier, 

A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler. 

With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  press. 

Chaucer.   Prologue,  v.  80. 

Fhebus,  that  was  flour  of  bachelerie, 

As  wel  in  fredom,  as  in  chivalrie. 

Id.   The  Manciple's  Talc,  v.  17,074. 

And  if  thou  were  of  suche  lignage. 

That  thou  to  me  were  of  parage. 

And  that  thy  father  were  a  pere. 

As  he  is  nowe  a  bachilere. 

So  sikcr  as  I  haue  a  life. 

Thou  shuldest  than  be  my  wife  —Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.l 

Faire  maide  send  forth  thine  eye,  this  youthful  parcel] 

Of  noble  bafchellors,  stand  at  my  bestowing. 

Ore  whom  both  soueraignc  power,  and  father's  voice 

I  haue  to  vse  ;  thy  franke  election  make. 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Wee  doc  not  truste  your  vncle,  hee  woulde  keepe  you 
A  batchler  still,  by  keepinj;  of  your  portion  : 
And  keepe  you  not  alone  witliout  a  husband. 
But  in  a  sicknesse.- B.  Jonson.  The  Mognetick  Lady. 
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So  thro'  the  whole  course  of  his  bachellorship  there  was 
never  any  one  in  the  then  memory  of  man  (so  I  have  been 
informed  by  certain  seniors  of  that  college  at  my  first  coming 
thereunto)  that  ever  went  beyond  him  (John  Hales]  for 
subtle  disputations  in  philosophy,  for  liis  eloquent  declama- 
tions and  orations ;  as  also  for  his  exact  knowledge  in  the 
Greek  tongue.— Wood.  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

It  would  not,  methinks,  be  amiss  if  an  old  batchelor,  who 
lives  in  contempt  of  matrimony,  were  obliged  to  give  a 
portion  to  an  old  maid  who  is  willing  to 


Taller, 


.261 


It  must  disappoint  every  reader's  expectation,  that,  when 
at  the  usual  time  he  [Swift]  claimed  tlie  bachelorship  of  arts, 
he  was  found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  deficient 
for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  last  by 
special  favor;  a  term  used  in  that  university  to  denote 
want  of  merit.— /oAnson.  Life  of  Swift. 

BACK,  r.  ^       A.  S.  Bac,  Ba-c ;    Ger.  Bach  ,- 
Back,  n.      I   Sw.  Bah.     See  Backward. 
Back,  ad.    t      To  bach  a  horse,  is  to  mount 
Ba'cked.    J  upon  a  horse's  back;  and  also  to 

move  him  backwards. 

To  bach  a  friend,  &c.   is  to  stand  to  his  back,  to 

support,  uphold,  assist,  encourage  him. 

Bach  is  much  used  as  a  prefix ;    before  nouns 

it  may  be  denoted  an  adjective  ;   before  verbs,  an 

adverb. 


Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  tresse. 

Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1052. 

This  moder  is  deuided  on  the  backhalfe  with  a  line  that 
Cometh  discendynge  fro  the  ring  downe  to  the  netherest 
bordure.- W.  Tlie  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie. 

Where  behynde  a  man's  backe 

For  though  he  preise,  he  fint  some  lacke, 

AVhiche  of  his  tale  is  ay  the  laste, 

Tliat  all  the  price  shall  ouercaste.^Gozifer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Not  the  bewtie  of  his  body,  not  the  great  occasio  of  sinne, 
were  able  to  pull  him  back  into  the  voluptuouse  brode  way, 
that  leadeth  to  hell.— 5ir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  6. 

Richarde  the  Third,  little  of  stature,  ill  fetured  of  limmes, 
croke  backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  then  his  right, 
hard  fauoured  of  visage. — Id.  lb.  p.  37. 

Then  tooke  she  her  strong  lance,  with  Steele  made  keene. 
Great,  massie,  actiue,  that  whole  boasts  of  men 
(Though  all  heroes)  conquers  ;  if  her  ire 
Their  wrongs  inflame,  backt  by  so  great  a  sire. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 

The  houses  of  that  countrey  have  large  backesydcs,  and 

pleasaunt  orchardes  full  of  trees ;  being  ye  chiefe  delyght 

of  Prynces,  and  great  lordes  there. 

Brendc.  Quint.  Cur.  fol.  176. 
To  begin  with  Beza.  (thoufrh  a  truer  back-frieni  to  the 

hierarchy  than  his  cooler  predecessor)  yet  this  he  can  say 

for  ours.— Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 
What  region  can  aflbrd  a  worthy  place 
For  his  exalted  flesh?    Heau'n  is  too  base. 
He  scarce  would  touch  it  in  his  swift  ascent. 
The  orbes  fled  backe  (like  Jordan)  as  he  went. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  On  Ascension  Day. 
He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  moimtain,  whence  he  might  behold 
Another  plain,  long,  but  in  bredth  not  wide. 
Wash'd  by  the  Southern  sea,  and  on  the  north 
To  equal  length  back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and  seats  of  men 
From  cold  Septentrion  blasts. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
Wlierefore  being  well  backed  and  stood  to  by  his  kinsmen, 

friends,  and  followers,  he  practised  to  make  a  stir  among 

the  Sabyns.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  90. 

The  other  Highlanders,  who  did  not  such  military    xecu- 

tions,  yet  were  good  at  robbing :  and  when  they  had  got  as 

much  as  they  could  carry  home  on  their  backs,  they  deserted. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  i. 

Sin  is  never  at  a  stay;  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we 
shall  advance  in  it ;  and  the  farther  on  we  go,  the  more  we 
have  to  come  back.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

See  I  not  gaunt  revenge,  ensanguin'd  slaughter. 

And  mad  ambition,  clinging  to  thy  soul, 

Eager  to  snatch  thee  back  to  their  domain, 

Back  to  avain  and  miserable  world? — Mason.  Caractacus. 

For  ghostly  counsel  ;  if  it  cither  fall 

Below  the  exigence,  or  be  not  back'd 

With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 

'^^  '"        ,  th' giver's  part : 
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BA  CKBITE.  ^       A  word  truly  elegant,  says 
Ba'okbiter.        >  Skinner,    and   worthy   to   bo 
Ba'ckritino.     j  compared  with  any  of  Greek 
composition  :  it  signifies — 

To  calumniate  the  absent,  to  detract  or  dero- 
gate from  the  reputation  of  the  absent ;  formed 
from  our  bach  and  bite,  q.  d.  to  bite  at  the  back  of 
any  one,  (i.  e. )  when  he  averts  his  face,  and  pre- 
sents  his  bach. 

To  defame,  to  slander,  to  TC\'Ae,  (any  one  ab- 
sent.) 

In  A.  S.  Bacslitol,  from   Slitan,  to  slit,  to  tear 
in  pieces,  is  a  backbiter,  a  slanderer. 
Gut  am  ich  brocor  of  bagge  bytynge.  and  blame  mennes 
Among  marchauns  many  tyraes. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  92. 


With  alle  the  wyles  that  he  can.  [lie]  waggeth  the  roote 
Thorw  bak  byters  and  braweleres.  and  thorwe  bold  chy- 
deres.  Id.  p.  306. 

My  britheren  nyle  ye  bachite  ech  othire :  he  that  bacbilith 
his  brothir,  either  that  demelh  his  brothir,  bacbilith  the  lawe, 
and  demeth  the  lawe. —  Wiclif.  James,  c.  4. 

Backbite  not  one  another,  brethre.  He  that  backbitelh  hys 
brother,  and  he  that  iudgeth  hys  brother,  backebiteth  the 
lawe,  and  iudgeth  the  law.— BiJ/e,  1551.  lb. 

This  sinne  of  backbiting  or  detracting  hath  certain  spices, 
as  thus :  som  man  preiseth  his  neighbour  by  a  wicked  en- 
tente, for  he  maketh  alway  a  wicked  knotte  at  the  last  ende : 
alway  he  maketh  a  but  at  the  last  ende,  that  is  digne  of 
more  blame,  than  is  worth  all  the  preising.  The  second 
spice  is,  that  if  a  man  be  good,  or  doth  or  sayth  a  thing  to 
good  entente,  the  backbiter  wol  turne  all  that  goodnesse  up 


Tale. 


-M.iny  e 


Chaucer.  The  Perso 
le  is  stered, 

Wliere  that  it  maie  not  be  answered. 

But  yet  full  ofte  it  is  beleued 

And  many  a  worthy  loue  is  greued 

Through  backbilyng  of  "  ' 

He  [M.  Marcellus]  kn 
Sicilians  in  the  townes  and  villages  neere  unto  tne  citie. 
backbiters  and  slaunderers  of  him,  whom  for  his  owne  part 
he  was  so  far  off  from  hindering,  but  that  they  might  freely 
for  all  him,  divulgate  and  publish  abroad  in  Rome,  all  those 
crimes  which  were  devised  and  spoken  against  him  by  his 
adversaries.— .ffoHand.  Livy,  p.  604. 


-Goicer.  Con.  A. 
full  well  that  there  were 


God.- 


inherit  the  kingdo 


There  is  a  town  in  Warwickshire  of  good  note,  and  for- 
merly pretty  famous  for  much  animosity  and  dissention,  the 
chief  families  of  which  have  now  turned  all  their  whispers, 
baclibitings,  envies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and 
entertainment.— i>fc/a(or.  No.  327. 


BA'CKSLIDE. 

Ba'ckslider. 
Ba'cksliding. 


)From 
word  dc 
have  bee 
sions  of 


bach  and  slide.   The 
does   not    appear   to 


been  used  in  our  ver- 
the  Bible  prior  to 
that  of  King  .James.  "  Disobedient,  rebellious, 
turning  back,"  in  the  older  versions;  in  King 
James's,  "  backsKding."  Joye  uses  the  word 
backfatlcr. 

To  slide,  or  slip,  back  ;  (sc. )  from  good  and 
virtuous  principles  or  practices  ;  to  return  to  evil ; 
to  forsake  or  abandon  good  for  evil. 

Onias  with  many  lyke  backfallers  from  God  fled  into 
Egypte. — Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

Corrupting  Nero  to  all  kinde  of  mischiefe,  some  things 
attempting  vnwitting  to  him.  and  at  last  a  traitor  and  back- 
slider from  him  ;  whereupon  both  the  ill  and  well  willers  of 
Nero,  vpon  diuers  respects,  cried  out  importunatly  to  make 
him  away.— Sni'Hc.   Tacitus.  Hist.  b.  i. 

Neither  fear,  neither  danger,  neither  yet  doubting,  nor 
backsliding,  can  utterly  destroy  and  quench  the  faith  of 
God's  elect,  but  that  alwayes  there  remaineth  with  them 
some  root  and  spark  of  faith,  howbeit  in  their  anguish,  they 
neitlier  feel  nor  can  discern  the  same. 

John  Knox.  The  Admonition,  p.  76. 

I  have  tasted  of  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  of 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  yet  I  have  fallen  back  to 
my  carnal  temper,  from  the  holy  ways  of  God,  and  have 
again  backslided  and  wallowed  in  my  former  pollutions, 
from  which  I  seemed  sometimes  to  be  cleansed  and  refined. 
Hopkins.  Works,  p.  535. 

He  is  able  to  save  the  oldest  sinners,  those  that  have  fre- 
quently relapsed  into  the  same  sins,  and  the  greatest  and 


if  they  do  but  at  last  repent  and 
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Here  meeting  with  a  smooth,  though  slippery  patn, 
I  hurried  on,  but  mth  back  sliding  haste, 
The  trodden  slime  my  tottering  ancle  turn'd. 

West.  The  Triumplts  of  the  Gout. 

BA'CON.  Evideiitly  the  past  part,  of  A.  S. 
Bacan,  to  bake,  or  to  dry  by  heat,  (  Tuohe,  ii.  71. ) 
Applied  to — 

Swine's  flesh  dried  by  heat. 

The  bacon  was  not  fit  for  him,  I  trow, 
That  som  men  have  in  Essex  at  Donmow. 

Chaucer.  The  m/ of  Bathes  Prol.  V.  5799. 
Dry  grapes  he  in  his  lib'rall  mouth  doth  beare, 
Asd  bits  o{  bacon,  which  half  eaten  were. 

J.  Beaumont.  Horace,  h.  ii.  Sat.  6. 

"  What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son  ? "  says  the  priest  : 
**  You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confest.'"" 
'  O  father  !  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon  : 
•  For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken.' 

Prior.  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 

BA'CKWARD,  n.  \       From   hack  and   ward. 
Ba'ckward,  I'.  I    TForrf  in  the  A.  S.    Ward, 

B.i'cKWARD,  adj.       I  or  weard,  is  the  imperative 
Ba'ckward,  or  >of  the   verb  ivardian,   or 

Ba'ckwards,  ad.      j  weardian,  to  look  at,  or  to 
Ba'ckwardlt.  I  direct  the  view.     ( Tooke, 

Ba'ckwardness.  J  i.  408.)  Warrf  may  with 
propriety  be  joined  to  the  name  of  any  person, 
place,  or  thing,  to  or  from  which  our  view  or  sight 
may  be  directed.  In  Shakespeare,  "  The  dark 
backward  or  abysm  of  time  ;"  is  the  point  of 
time,  back,  or  passed,  to  which  our  view  may  be 
directed  .  to  be  backward,  is  to  be  after  or  be- 
hind others,  or  (met.  )  as  those  are,  whose  sight, 
views,  thoughts,  wishes,  inclinations  are  directed 
hack  ;   and  who  thus  are — 

Slow,  dilatory,   unwilling,  reluctant;    (sc.)  to 
step  or  move  forward. 
R.  tillc  him  ran,  a  stroke  on  him  he  fest. 
He  smote  h'm  in  the  helm,  bakward  he  bare  his  stroupe. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  190. 
^Vhanne  sche  1  ad  le  seid  these  thingis.  sche  turnyde  bak- 
u-ard  and  sigh  .Il.cous  stond>'nge,  and  wiste  niit  that  it  was 
lesus.— JFie/i/.  Jon.  c.  21. 
And  thou,  Simois,  that  as  an  arow  clere 
Through  Troy  rennest.        •        «        . 
•         •         returue  backwarde  to  thy  well. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  ^  Cres.  b.  iv. 

He  ran,  but  ran  with  eye  o're  shoulder  cast. 

More  marking  her,  than  how  himself  did  go  ; 
Like  Numid  lions  by  the  hunters  chac'd, 

Though  they  do  fly,  yet  backwardly  do  glow 
With  proud  aspect.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

But  how  is  it 

That  this  Hues  in  thy  minde  ?     What  seest  thou  els 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abisme  of  time  ? 
Yf  thou  remembrest  ought  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here  thou  maist. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Amongst  all  other  encumbrances  ar.l  delays  in  our  way 
to  heaven,  there  is  no  one  that  doth  so  clog  and  trash,  so 
disadvantage  and  backward  us,  and  in  fine,  so  cast  us  behind 
in  our  race ;  as  a  contentedness  in  a  formal  worship  of  God, 
an  acquiescence  and  jesting  satisfied  in  outward  perform- 
ances.— Hammond,  oer.  15. 

On  each  hand  the  flames 

Driv'n  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  rowld 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost^  b.  i. 
Our  Britaines'  hearts  dye  flying,  not  our  men. 
To  darknesse  fleete  soules  that  flye  backwards  :  stand  ! 
Or  we  are  Romanes,  and  will  giue  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  v.  sc.  3, 

For  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 

That  ere  receiued  guift  from  him. 

And  does  he  thinke  so  backioardlu  of  me  now. 

That  he  requite  it  last  ?— /d.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  ii.  sc.3. 

Deep  would  he  sigh,  and  seem  empassion'd  sore, 
And  oft  with  tears  his  backward  heart  deplore. 
That  loving  all  he  could,  he  lov'd  that  love  no  more. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  9. 

Let  me  therefore  beseech  you  once  again  to  be  serious  in 
labouring  after  it,  and  to  take  pains  with  your  backward 
hearts  to  bring  them  to  it ;  have  God  always  before  your 
eyes  ;  let  him  remain  continually  in  your  thoughts. 

Beveridge.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  142. 

He  sent  a  messenger  to  the  old  king  of  Aromaia,  named 
Topiowary,  who  came  the  next  day  before  noon,  on  foot, 
from  his  house,  and  return'd  the  same  evening,  being 
twenty-eight  miles  backwards  and  forwards,  though  himself 
was  one  hundred  and  ten  years  of  age. 

Oldgs.  Life  of  Sir  IK  Ralegh. 


BAD 

Where  then  lies  the  difflculty;  what  should  be  the  cause 
of  all  this  backwardness  which  we  see  in  men  to  so  plain,  so 
necessary,  and  so  beneficial  a  duty  ? 

Tilloison.  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 


Young,  Sat.  1. 

The  \visdom  of  the  Roman  republic  in  their  veneration 

for  custom,  and  backwardness  to  introduce  a  new  law,  was 

perhaps  the  cause  of  their  long  continuance,  and  of  the 

virtues  of  which  they  have  set  the  world  so  many  examples. 

Goldsmith.  Essay  on  Custom  and  Law. 

BAD.  ^  In  the  Goth,  we  find  hautlts, 
Ba'dly.  Vs'irdus,  ftaKdat,  surdi :  and  Junius 
B.i'DNEss.  )  observes,  that,  as  whatever  has  lost 
its  odour  or  its  savour  is  called  surdum  in  Latin, 
so  in  the  Codex  Aryenteus,  baud  is,  insipidus,  fa- 
tuus.  Luke  xiv.  34.  Gabai  salt  baud  wairthith; 
sic  sal  evanuerit,  (i)ifatuetur,  Beza. )  And  he  sug- 
gests, that  from  this  last  acceptation  of  the  wo'd, 
we  may  have  taken  our  bad,  malus,  inutilus.  (Ju- 
nius, Goth.  Gloss,  p.  85.)  That  which  is  bad 
then,  would  be  like  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour; 
i.e.  of  no  use,  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose;  cor- 
rupted, spoilt.  As  Mad  is  from  the  A.  S.  Mat-an, 
and  Sad  from  A.  S.  Sat-an,  may  not  Bad  be  from 
the  A.  S.  Beat-an,  to  beat :  thus,  beat-ed,  or  bated, 
bat'd,bad;  i.e.  beaten,  or  worsted;  and  then  used 
actively  ?  Tooke  thinks  it  is  the  past  part,  of  the 
verb  To  Bay,  i.e.  to  vilify,  to  bark  at,  to  reproach, 
to  express  abhorrence,  hatred,  defiance,  kc. 
Bayed,  Bacd,  i.e.   Bay'd,  Ba'd,  abhorred,  hated. 


defied,  i.e.  Bad.  {Div.  of  Parley,  8vo  ed.) 
consequentially,  is-^ 

Hurtful,     injurious,    destructive,    mischi( 
vicious,  wicked,  ill ;  worthless,  depraved. 


Bad, 


wel 


Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete, 
As  lewd  peple  demon  comunly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  made  more  subtilly. 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprehende, 
They  deraen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,538. 

Selden  or  with  gret  peine  ben  causes  ybrought  to  a  good 

ende,  whan  they  ben  badly  begonne,— iii.  Tale  of  Ueiiheus. 

Therefore  (q.d.  she)  if  any  wight  should  yeue  a  trew  sen- 
tence on  soche  matters,  the  cause  of  the  disease  maicst  thou 
see  well,  vnderstande  therevpon  after  what  end  it  draweth, 
that  is  to  saj'ne  good  or  bad.  so  ought  it  to  haue  his  fame 
by  goodnesse,  or  enfame  by  badnesse.—Id.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  i. 


I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail  and  speed 

On  his  bad  errand  ;  man  should  be  seduc't 

And  flatter'd  out  of  all.  believing  lies 

Against  his  Maker.— .1/i//on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

When  he  [Sylla]  was  in  his  chiefest  authority,  he  would 
commonly  eat  and  drink  with  the  most  impudent  jesters 
and  scofl'ers,  and  all  such  rake-hells,  and  made  profession  of 
counterfeit  mirth,  and  would  strive  with  the  baddest  of  them 
to  give  the  finest  mocks.— A'or^/i.  Plutarch,  p.  380. 

Thereupon  pufl5;d  vp  with  pride,  as  a  conquerour  of 
publicke  seruitude,  he  [Nero]  went  to  the  capitoU,  and  gaue 
thanks  to  the  gods  :  letting  loose  the  raines  to  all  lusts  and 
licenciousnes  of  life,  which  before  badly  restrained,  yet  the 
reuerence  towards  his  mother,  such  as  it  was,  did  in  some 
sort  bridle.— Grenra'ei/.   Tacitus.  Annates,  b.  xiv. 

It  will  be  a  third  good  use  of  what  has  been  discoursed, 
if  we  learn  from  thence,  not  to  measure  doctrines  by  persons, 
or  persons  by  doctrines  ;  that  is,  not  to  make  one  a  com- 
plete rule  and  standard,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  other. — Alterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

Every  one  must  see  and  feel,  that  bad  thoughts  quickly 
ripen  into  bad  actions  ;  and  that  if  the  latter  only  are  forbid- 
den, and  the  former  left  free,  all  morality  will  soon  be  at  an 
end — Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  7. 

The  badness  of  the  weather  likewise,  for  several  years 
past,  obliges  me  to  think  of  making  some  abatements  in  my 
rents,  which  I  cannot  possibly  settle  unless  I  am  present. 

Melnioth.  Pliny,  b.  x.  Let.  U. 

Skinner  thinks  from  the  Dutch, 
gemma  ;  from  the  Lat. 
and  thence  also  the  Fr. 
Hague,  a  rmg.  in  the  A.  S.  we  find  "  Beage, 
I  corona,  sertum,  a  crown,  a  garland  :  also,  Anuilla, 
'  monile,  a  bracelet  to  wear  on  the  arm  or  wrist ;  a 
Jewell  to  hang  about  one's  neck,  a  necklace  :" 
perhaps,  says  "Somner,  from  the  A.  S.  Bugan,  or 
Bi/yan,  to  bend,  to  curve,  to  bow  ;  whence  also 
the   Bar.  Lat.  Bauca   and  Bauga,   arrailla ;    and 


BADGE.  ^  Skinne 
Ba'dged.  y  Bagghe, 
B.a'doeless.  )  Bacca  ;  i 


BAF 

whence,  further,  in  Wachter's  opinion,  the  Pr. 
Bague,  a  ring :  which  likewise  is  applied  to  the 
reward  bestowed  on,  or  prize  gained  by,  hi-m,  that 
does  best  in  any  game  or  exercise,  (Cotgrave.) 
Hence,  then,  to  any — 

Mark,  or  note,  sign  or  ensign,  of  distinction. 

Christ  hath  so  lefte  loue  and  charity  for  y  badge  of  his 

christe  people,  that  he  comaudeth  euery  ma  so  largelye  to 

loue  other,  that  liis  loue  shold  exttd  &  stretch  vnto  his  eii.i,y. 

Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  f.Sli. 

If  thou  wylte  take  vpon  the  to  be  Christes  disciple,  see  that 
thou  weare  his  badge,  christen  charitie. 

Udal.  Prologue  lo  Eph. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood, 

So  with  their  daggers,  which  vnwip'd,  we  found 

Vpon  their  pillowes.  Shakes.  Macbeth,  Actn.  sc.3. 

Look  up.  languishing  soul  I  Lo  where  the  faire 

Badge  of  thy  faith  calls  back  thy  caie, 
And  bids  thee  ne'er  forget 
Thy  life  is  one  long  debt 

Of  love  to  him.  who  on  this  painful  tree 

Paid  back  the  fiesh  he  took  for  thee. 

Crashaw.  The  Hymn  of  the  Holy  Cross, 

Had  F s  shop  lyen  fallow  but  from  hence, 

His  doores  close  seal'd  as  in  some  pestilence. 

Whiles  his  light  heeles  their  fearfull  flight  can  take. 

To  get  some  badg-lesse  blow  upon  his  backe  ( 

"  Bp.Hall,  b.iv.  Sat.  5. 

The  great  badge  of  our  religion,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  so  shamefully  laid  aside,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  kingdom  never  receive  it  at  all,  and  very  few  as  often 
as  the  law  requires.— Betierirfi/e,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 

The  fact  is,  that  charity,  or  love  to  man  in  all  its  extent, 
being  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  evangelical  virtues,  bemg 
that  which  Christ  has  made  the  very  badge  and  discrimina- 
ting mark  of  his  religion,  is  here  constituted  by  him  the 
representative  of  all  other  virtues.— Por/eiis,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  20. 

BA'DGER,  V.  \     Junius  offers  no  etymology. 

Ba'dger,  n.  )  Skinner  says,  perhaps,  from 
the  Dutch  Back,  a  cheek,  a  ja%v,  q.  d.  hacker,  (i.e.) 
endowed  vrith  strong  jaws  :  et  est  sane  animal  mor- 
dacissimum. 

To  badger,  is  to  hunt,  pursue,  pester,  persecute ) 
as  the  badger  is  hunted,  bayed,  barked  at,  Kc. 

Hys  [the  apes]  wyse  wylye  confessoure  sware  after  vnto 
the  Bageard,  that  he  was  weary  to  sjt  so  long  and  heare 
him.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1183. 

These  being  the  holiest  things,  were  to  he  taken  down  and 
trussed  up  by  the  priests,  some  of  them  in  blue  silk,  some 
in  scarlet,  some  in  purple  cloth,  all  in  badgers'  skins,  and 
the  bars  and  carriages  to  be  put  to  them  by  the  priests,  as  is 
prescribed— SiJe«man.  On  Tythes,  p.  84. 

The  fangs  of  a  bear,  and  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  do  not 
bite  worse,  and  make  deeper  gashes,  than  a  goosequill  some- 
times ;  no  not  the  badger  himself,  who  is  said  to  be  so  tena- 
cious of  his  bite,  that  he  will  not  give  over  his  hold  till  he 
feels  his  teeth  meet,  and  the  bones  crack. 

Howell,   b.  ii.  Let.  2. 


for  thouffh  the"  law  warrants  the  hunting  of  such  noxious 
animals  for  the  public  good,  yet  it  is  held  that  such  tliinut 
must  be  done  in  an  ordinary  and  usual  manner. 

Blackstone.    Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 


^       Of 

J  to  de< 


Of  unsettled  etymology.   Fr. 


from  the   It.  Bcffa 
ceive,  mock,  or  gull  with 


BA'FFLE,  V 

Ba'i-fle,  n. 

Ba'ffler. 
fair  words,  &c.— Fr.  Baffouer,  to  baffle,  abuse, 
revile,  disgrace,  handle  basely  in  terms,  give  re- 
proachful words  to.  Junius  thinks  these  French 
words  have  some  affinity  with  the  Dutch  Baffen 
or  Bluffen,  to  bark,  (to  bay,)  whence  also  IVr- 
blafen  and  Verbluffen,  to  baffle,  to  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance.    In  addition  to  the  above  explanations — 

To  baffle,  is  to  defeat  by  perplexing,  confusing, 
deceiving  ;  to  render  or  make  useles*,  and  inef- 
fectual. 


was  content,  that  the  Scottes  should  bagull  him, 
hich  is  a  great  reproche  among  the  Scottes,  and  is  vsed 


____ ^ ^  ^_jiured,  and  then  they  make  of  hym 

aii "image  "pavnte'd  reuersed,  with  hys  holes  vpwarde,  with 
hys  name,  wo'nderyng.  cryenge  and  blowing  out  of  hym  with 
homes,  in  the  moost  dispitefuU  manner  they  can.    In  token 
that  he  is  too  be  exiled  the  compaignie  of  all  good  creatures. 
Hall.  Hen.  mi.  an.  5. 
First,  he  is  beard  did  shaue,  and  foully  shent 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  r'enverst. 
And  blotted  out  his  arm.es  with  falshood  blent, 
And  himselfe  baguld.  and  his  armesvnherst, 
Aud  broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  his  armour  sperrt. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  J, 
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BAG 

Tf  yon  get  but  once  handsomly  off,  you  are  made  ever 
after;  for  you  will  be  free  from  all  baffles  and  atTronts. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  14. 

"We  may  here  take  notice  of  another  stratagem  and  policy 
of  the  devil  in  this,  both  to  obscure  the  miracles  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  and  to  weaken  men's  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and 
bajfle  the  notion  of  it.— Cudworlh.  Intel.  Stislcm,  p.  269. 

Experience,  that  great  baffler  of  speculation,  assures  us 
the  tiling  is  too  possible,  and  brings,  in  all  ages,  matter  of 
fact  to  confute  oiir  speculations. — Gov.  of  the  Tovgue. 

But,  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declin'd  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round, 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  press'd  the  crumbling  verge. 
Baffled  his  rider,  sav'd  against  his  will ! 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

BAG,  V.  \      A.  S.  Bdlqe,  Balig,  (belly. }    Dut. 

Bao,  n.  _]Bakih;   Ger.  Beily. 

To  bag,  is  to  belly  out,  to  swell  ;  to  hag  game, 
8;e.  is  to  put  into  a  bag. 

To  hag,  in  Chaucer,  is  to  swell  \yitli  pride,  arro- 
gance, self-coaceit. 


His  bookes  and  his  hagges  many  on 

He  layth  beforn  him  on  his  counting  bord. 

Id.   The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  1312. 
I  sawe  enuy  in  that  painting 
Had  a  wonderfull  loking 
For  she  ne  looked  but  awrie 
Or  ouerthwart,  aU  baggingly.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Which  thing  we  should  shortly  doe,  if  we  wold  once  tourne 

cure  wallette  that  I  tolde  you  of  and  the  bagge  with  other 

folkes  faultes  cast  at  oure  backe,  and  caste  the  bagge  that 

bereth  our  own  faultes,  cast  it  once  before  vs  at  our  brest. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  233. 

For  that  (as  some  hold)  the  females,  or  does  of  that  kind, 
by  licking  of  salt  only,  will  conceive  and  be  bagged  without 
the  company  of  males  or  \>UQi.s.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  59?. 

How  doth  an  unwelcome  dropsie  hagge  up  the  eyes,  and 
mishape  the  face  and  body,  witli  unpleasing  and  unkindly 
tumors.— //a«    Th-  Pall  oj  Pride. 

This  Gillippus  did  rip  the  seams  of  every  bag  in  the 
bottom  where  the  money  was,  and  took  a  good  sum  out  of 
every  of  them :  and  afterwards  sewed  them  up  again,  not 
thinking  that  there  had  been  a  border  upon  every  bag,  upon 
the  which  was  declared,  the  number  and  kinds  of  gold  and 
Silver  that  were  therein.— Wor/A.  Plutarch,  p.  378 

Every  one  fancied  himself  threatned  bv  the  apparition  as 
she  [Poverty]  stalked  about  the  room,  and  began  to  lock 
their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags,  with  the  utmost  fear  and 
trembling.— ra Her,  No.  123. 

Tme  to  his  charge,  the  close  pack'd  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  inn  ; 
And  having  dropp'd  th'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

BA'GGAGE.  )      From  the  same  root  as  Bag. 

Ba'ggager.  )  Dut.  Bagagie  ;  Fr.  Bagage  ,- 
It.  Bagaglie ;  Sp.  Bagajes ;  Sw.  Bagage.  It  is 
applied  to — 

The  furniture,  utensils  and  other  articles, 
lagged,  or  conveyed  in  bags,  for  the  use  of  an 
army,  a  traveller,  &e. 

Also  to  such  articles  in  whatever  manner  con- 
veyed ;  to  any  luggage,  package  ;  to  the  attend- 
ants upon  such  luggage,  male  or  female. 

To  women  of  a  similar  character  to  those  who 
follow  with  the  baggage ,  and,  less  strictlv,  to  any 
playful,  wanton,  or  saucy  female. 

And  to  the  barge  me  thought  echone 

Tliey  went,  mthout  was  left  not  one 

Horse  male,  trusse,  ne  baggage. — Chaucer.   Dreame. 

Howe  hansomly  they  vpholde,  and  how  stubburnely  they 
continue  theyr  popyshe  baggage  of  dumme  ceremonies,  ido- 
latrous worshyppynges.— t/rfa/.  Ephes.  Prologue 

After  this  the  hole  campe  remoued  wyth  imq  and  haonaqe, 
and  the  same  nyght  in  the  euciiyn;  kynge  Henry  with  great 
pompe  came  to  the  towne  of  Leycester. 

Hall.   K.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

The  whole  camp  fled  amain,  the  victuallers  and  baggagers 

forsaking  their  camps,  and  running  all  away  for  very  fear. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  10.  s.  3. 

The  lord  deputy  would  not  listen  to  any  treaty  with  the 

confederates  oi  traitors  and  rebels :  no,  not  so  much  as  to 

ILeIr  departure  with  bag  and  baggage,  or  free  passage  to  any 

one  particular  person ;  nothing  hut  an  absolute  surrender. 

Old!js.  Life  of  Sir  W.Ralegh. 
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One  of  them,  that  was  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the 
rest,  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life :  upon 
which  ttie  knight  cryed.  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage; 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me. — Spectator,  No.  130. 

You  have  long  desired  a  visit  from  your  grand-daughter, 
accompanied  by  me.  For  this  purpose  our  baggage  is 
actually  making  ready,  and  we  are  hastening  to  you  with 
all  the  expedition  the  roads  will  permit. 

Melmoth.   f/iny,  b.  iv.  Let.  1. 

Olivia  and  Sophia,  too,  promised  to  write,  but  seem  to 
have  forgotten  me.  Tell  them  they  are  two  arrant  little 
baggages,  and  that  I  am  this  moment  in  a  most  violent 
pa'ssiiin  with  them  :  yet  still  I  know  not  how,  though  I  want 
to  bluster  a  little,  my  heart  is  respondent  only  to  softer 
emotions.— Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

B.VGPIPE,  71.  )      A  wind  instrument.     From 
Ba'gpiper.  Shag    and  pipe:    the   bag    to 

hold  or  contain  the  air ;  the  pipe,  through  which 

it  is  emitted  or  expelled. 

A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune. 
And  Iherwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  567. 

I  say  to  the  that  it  is  right  well  done,  that  pilgremys  haue 
with  them  both  syngers,  and  also  pipers,  that  whan  one  of 
them  that  goeth  harfote  striketh  his  too  upon  a  stone,  and 
hurteth  hym  sore,  and  maketh  hj-m  to  blede :  it  is  well  done 
that  he  or  his  felow  begyn  than  a  songe,  or  else  take  out  of 
his  bosome  a  bagge-ptjpe  for  to  driue  away  with  soche  myrthe 
the  hurte  of  his  felow. 

State  Trials.  Trial  of  William  Thorpe,  Hen.  IF.  an.  8. 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellowes  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  vfill  euermore  peepe  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrats  at  a  bag-piper. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Dorilus  his  dog  doth  chide. 

Lays  his  well-tun'd  bagpipe  by. 
And  his  sheep-hook  casts  aside ; 

"  There,"  quoth  he,  "  together  lie." 

Dragton.  The  Shepherd's  Sirena. 

Bartering  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold, 
He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould: 
Groan'd,  sigh'd,  and  praj-'d,  while  godliness  was  gain, 
The  loudest  bagpipe  of  tie  squeaiing  train. 

DTi/den.  The  Medal. 

BAIL,!'.      "V       Fr.  5a('//er,  to  deliver  ;  Dutch, 

Bail,  n.  Bnel,  Bailliu  ;    (in  its  legal  ap- 

Ba'ilable.     I  plication)  because  a  defendant, 

Ba'ilifp.        V  &c.  is  delivered  or  bailed  to  his 

B.\'iLY.  I  sureties,  upon  their  giving  secu- 

Ba'iliwick.  I  rity  for  his  appearance. 

Ba'ilment.  J       Bailiff,   a    person    to   whom 

authority,  care,  guardianship,  or  jurisdiction,   is 

delivered.     Bail  or  baillie,  the  extent  or  compass, 

limit,  or  bound,  of  such  jurisdiction. 

Bailment.     See  the  quotation  from  Blatkstone. 

To  the  bar/lgs  of  the  toun  hastiliche  heod  wende, 
That  he  tiie  moder  and  the  sone  to  the  kyng  sende. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  129. 

Now  wendes  duke  Henry  vnto  Normandie, 
Seysine  has  plcnerly  of  alle  his  cheualrie, 
&  Steuen  leues  here,  Inglond  is  his  balie. 


Now  brother,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I  you  pray, 

Teche  me,  while  that  we  riden  by  the  way, 

(Sith  that  ye  ben  a  baillif  us  am  I) 

Som  subtiltee.  Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7002. 

There  was  a  duke,  and  he  was  hotte 

Mundus,  whiche  had  in  his  baillie 

To  lede  the  chiualrie 

Of  Rome  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  the  baglgf  seide  withynne  himsilf,  what  schal  I  do  ; 
for  my  lord  ta'kith  awey  fro  me  the  baglie,  delue  may  I  not ; 
I  schame  to  begge. —  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  16 

The  next  mornyng  betymes,  therle  departed  fro  Tiorney, 
and  came  to  saynt  Amande,  on  the  syde  towards  Mortayne; 
and  incotynet  they  made  assaute,  feers  and  cruell,  and  wan 
at  the  first  the  bayles,  and  came  to  the  gate  towarde  Mor- 
taygne.— Pcrncrj.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  60. 

Howbeit,  somtyme  vitaylers  would  aduenture  themselfe 

for  wynning,  when  the  boost  was  aslepe  to  put  themselfe 

within  the  bailes  of  Andwarpe,  and  so  had  into  the  towne. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  354. 

Euery  denizen  to  fynde  suertie  for  his  good  abciryng, 
and  al  the  other  if  they  would  be  hayled  to  f>'nde  suerties 
for  their  trueth  and  allegeaunco  or  els  to  be  kept  in  prison, 
for  the  portes  were  so  kept  that  thev  could  not  Ave. 

liall.  Hen.  VIII.  an  14. 
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Architas,  whan  he  had  ben  a  long  space  out  of  his  coun- 
trey,  &  at  his  retourne  foude  his  possessyons  and  goodes 
dystroyed  and  wasted,  sayde  to  his  balyfe,  I  wolde  surely 
punysshe  the,  if  I  shulde  not  be  angry. 

Etyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

After  which  endc  thus  made,  consulat  of  the  towne  were 
restoryd  agayne  to  theyr  habyte  and  rule,  and  to  them  was 


Also  the  keeper  of  Newgate  was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea, 
for  gluing  liberty  to  Doctor  Powell  and  Doctor  Abell  his 
prisoners  to  go  under  baile.—Stow.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1540. 

Batiks.  ■\Vhy,  foolish  boy,  dost  thou  know  him  ? 

Cud.  No  matter  if  I  do  or  not.  He's  bailable,  I  am  sure, 
by  law.  But  if  the  dog's  word  will  not  be  taken,  mine  shall. 

Banks.  Thou  bail  for  a  dog. 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

■\Miereas  the  time  and  space  of  life  is  very  short  that  is 
given  unto  man,  as  short  as  it  is,  yet  sleep,  as  Ariston  saith, 
like  unto  a  false  baity  or  publicane,  taketh  the  half  thereof 
for  itseif.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  812. 

Though  he  [Lord  Danby]  offered  a  very  long  and  learned 
argument  for  their  bailing  him,  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  even  Sanders  himself  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  it. 
But  Jeffries  was  bolder,  so  he  bailed  him. 

Bp.  Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  iiL 

In  England  the  person  imprisoned  has  a  right  to  make 
himself  be  brought  before  one  of  the  twelve  judges ;  and  if 
that  judge,  after  considering  the  case,  find  that  the  offence 
is  bailable,  the  person  is  admitted  to  bail;  and  the  law 
declares  that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  sheriff  being  answerable  for  the  misdemeanors  of 
these  bailiffs,  they  are  therefore  usually  bound  in  an  obliga- 
tion with  sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  and 
thence  are  called  bound-bailiffs  ;  which  the  common  people 
have  corrupted  into  a  much  more  homely  appellation. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  9 

As  the  king's  bailiff,  it  is  his  business  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  king  within  his  bailiwick ;  for  so  his  county  is 
frequently  called  in  the  writs  ;  a  word  introduced  by  the 
princes  in  the  Norman  line,  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
whose  territory  is  divided  into  bailiwicks,  as  that  of  Eng. 
land  into  counties. — Id.  lb. 

Bailment,  from  the  French  hauler,  to  deliver,  is  a  delivery 
of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied, 
that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
bailee.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

BAIN,  I'.    ^        Yv.Baigner;   h.  Bagnare ;  Sp. 

Bain,  n.        \  Bannare.    All  from  the  Lat.  BaU 

Ba'gnio.      j    neum,     (Baneum,     banum,    bain. 

Menage. )     Balneum,  perhaps  Uapa  to  uvo0a\\iiy 

ras  aptas:  quod  pellat  ex  aititno  dolorem  ac  tristitiam, 

(Voss.) 

To  wet,  to  wash,  to  bathe. 

They  lefte  no  gentylmen's  house  vnbrent  or  cast  downe  to 
the  erth  ;  and  thanne  they  cume  agayne  to  Marlle,  the  erie's 
house,  and  beate  downe  all  that  they  had  left  stadjTig  before ; 
and  ther  they  founde  the  cradell  wherein  the  erle  was  kept 
in  his  youthe,  and  brake  it  all  to  peccs,  and  a  fayre  bayne, 
wherin  he  was  wont  to  be  bayned ;  also  they  beate  downe  the 
chappell,  and  bare  away  the  bell. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  404. 
And  when  salt  teares  do  bain  my  brest, 
■\Miere  loue  his  pleasaunt  traines  hath  sowen. 
Her  beauty  hath  the  fruites  opprest. 
Ere  that  the  buds  were  sprong  and  blowne. 

Surrey.  Tbe  Restless  Slate, 
And  Priam  eke  in  vaine  how  he  did  ninne 
To  armes,  whom  Pyrrhus  with  despite  hath  done 
To  cruel  death,  and  bat/i'd  him  in  the  baiue, 
Of  his  Sonne's  blood  before  the  altar  slaine. 

Af irjor  for  Magistrates,  p.  268. 

■When  I  awaking  all  inragde 

doe  bailie  my  breast  with  streames. 
And  make  my  smokie  sighes  to  skyes, 

their  vpwarde  waie  to  take, 
Thus  with  a  surge  of  teares  bedewde, 

(O  bed)  I  thee  forsake.— rur6tTii7(c.  To  his  Bed. 

Taking  no  pleasure  nor  delight  in  the  world  afterwards, 
no  more  than  the  Jain-keeper's  poor  asse,  which  carrying 
billets  and  fagots  of  drie  brush  and  sticks  to  kindle  fire,  and 
to  heate  the  stouphes,  is  evermore  fhll  of  smoak,  soot,  ashes, 
and  sinders ;  but  hath  no  benefit  at  all  of  the  bain,  and  is 
never  bathed,  washed,  warmed,  rubbed,  scoured,  and  made 
cU^n.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  174. 
Though  watchful  servants  to  the  bagnio  come, 
They're  ne'er  admitted  to  the  bathing  room. 

Congrere.  Ovid,  b.  iii.  imitated. 

BA'IRN  or  Barne,  i.  e.  Barn,  (qv.);  so  pro- 
nounced ;  and  also  so  written  in  ancient  ballads. 
See  in  Percy. 
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BAIT,  n.  ~\  A.  S.  Bitan,  to 
Bait,  v.  V  Bit  or  Bait,  wh 
Ba'iting,  n.  J  morso,  morceau,  c 


to  bait  or  bite, 
rhether  used  (like 
morsel,)  for  a 
small  piece,  part,  or  portion  of  any  thing ;  or  for 
that  part  of  a  bridle,  which  is  put  into  a  horse's 
mouth  ;  or  for  that  hasty  refreshment  which  man 
or  beast  takes  upon  a  journey ;  or  for  that  tempta- 
tion which  is  oiiered  by  treachery  to  fish  or  fool ; 
is  but  one  word  differently  spelled,  and  is  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb,  to  bite.  (  Tooke,  v.  ii.  p.  12-2. ) 

Yeres  and  dayes  fleet  this  creature 
Tluirgliout  the  see  of  Grece,  unto  the  straite 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure : 
On  many  a  sory  mele  now  may  she  haite. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lnwca  Tale,  v.  4887. 
Whiche  thyng  whan  the  crafty  tetnptoure  perceyued, 
thynkyng  hym  to  be  nothyng  but  a  man,  (althoughe  in  dede 
a  notable  and  a  wonderful!  man,)  he  casteth  his  hooke, 
biiyted  with  ye  enticement  of  vayne  glory,  for  therwith 
chiefly  they  be  taken,  which  seme  to  endeuoiu-  to  the  hyest 
perfeccion.— J^rfaZ.  Matthew,  c.i. 

For  many  men  be  not  onely  by  his  prosperose  successe 
deceiued,  supposing  it  to  be  diuine  and  perpetuall,  (but  also 
because  thei  be  bownde  to  him  by  giftes  and  benefits)  thei  be 
as  it  were  fysshes  take  with  a  swete  beyght. 

Jnye.  The  JSjcposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 
And  for  a  truith  begilde  with  self  conceit, 

I  thought  that  men  would  throwe  rewards  on  me  ; 
But  as  a'lish  seld  biles  without  a  baight. 
So  none  unforst,  men's  needs  will  hear  or  see. 

GascoigTie.  A  Remembraimce. 
So  they  taryed  at  Doner  tyll  tlieyr  horses  were  unshypped, 
and  than  they  rode  to  Caunterbury  :  and  wheresoeuer  they 
bnijled  or  lay.  their  liostes  were  payed :  at  last  they  came  to 
Eltham,  and  there  they  founde  Kyng  Henry  and  part  of  hia 
counsayle.— BerKerj.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  246. 
Algon.  oft  hast  thou  fish'd,  but  sped  not  straight. 

With  honk  and  net  thou  beat'st  the  water  round ; 
Oft  times  the  place  thou  changest,  oft  the  bail ; 

And,  catching  nothing,  still  and  still  dost  wait. 
Learn  by  thy  trade  to  cure  thee :  time  hath  found. 
In  desp'rate  cures,  a  salve  for  ev'ry  wound. 
The  fisli,  long  playing  with  the  bailed  hook, 
At  last  is  caught:  thus  many  a  nymph  is  took. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Ecloyite. 
Within  the  gloomy  hole  of  this  pale  wight, 
The  serpent  woo'd  him  with  his  charmes  to  inn. 
There  he  might  bait  the  day,  and  rest  the  night : 
But  under  that  same  bait  a  fearful  grin. 
Was  ready  to  entangle  him  in  sin. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
For  the  fame  goeth,  that  Hercules  vpon  a  time,  after  hee 
nad  slaine  Geryon,  drave  that  way  exceeding  faire  oxen,  and 
neere  the  riuer  Tibris,  where  hee  had  s^vum  ouer  with  his 
drove  afore  him,  laid  him  downie  in  a  faire  greene  meddow, 
as  well  to  refresh  himself,  being  wearie  of  his  way,  as  also 
to  rest  and  bait  his  cattell  in  so  plentifull  grasse  and  forage. 
Holland.  Liny,  p.  7. 

For  though  I  be 

Too  narrow  to  think  him,  as  he  is  he, 
(Our  souls'  best  baiting  and  mid-period, 
In  her  long  journey  of  considering  God,) 
Yet  (no  dishonour)  I  can  reach  him  thus. 
As  he  cmbrac'd  the  fires  of  love,  with  us. 

Donne.  An  Elegy, 
Lit.  The  winning  way  we'll  follow. 
We'll  bait,  that  men  may  liile  fair,  and  not  be  frighted. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Tlie  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 
For,  tempted  with  imaginary  bays, 
Fed  with  immortal  hopes  and  empty  praise ; 
He  fame  pursues,  that  fair  and  treacherous  bait, 
Grows  wise  when  he's  imdone,  repents  when  'tis  too  late. 
Yalden.  Epistolary  Ode. 
For  this  misfortune  careless  Jane, 

Assure  yourself,  was  loudly  rated : 
And  madam,  getting  up  again. 
With  her  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited. 

Prior.  A  Reasonable  Affliction. 

The  edict  was  scarcely  published,  when  all  the  traps  in 

the  kingdom  were  baited  with  cheese;   numberless  mice 

were  taken  and  destroyed ;  but  still  the  much  mshed  for 

mouse  was  not  among  the  number. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  ofttie  World. 

Alas  !  expect  it  not.    We  found  no  bait 

To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.     Doing  good. 

Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade.— Cou'per.  Task,  b.  i. 

Is  life  a  hundred  years,  or  e'er  so  few, 

'Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothingtiew; 

A  fair,  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  stay. 

An  inn  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  away. 

Fawkcs.  Tlie  Miseries  of  Old  Age. 

BAIT,  V.     ~\       Baizen,   incitare  canes  vel  fal- 

B,\iT,  n.         \concs  venandi  causa.  Verel.  in  Ind. 

Ba'iting,  n.  J  Beita,  incitare  falcones  ant  canes 

vennticos  in  prcfdam,    (Wachter. )     In    Chaucer, 

Plowman's  Talc,  v.  87,  (says  Junius)  the  stake  to 


BAL 

which  bears,  bulls,  &c.  are  fastened  to  be  attacked 
by  dogs  is  called,  baye.  "  As  boistous  as  is  bere 
at  baij. "  Hence  (he  adds)  is  bair/hte ;  now  written 
baite.     And  it  is — 

Formed  regularly  from  to  bay   (qv. ),   thus — 
Bayed,  bay'd,  bayt,  bait. 


Tyndal  saith  that  ther  is  nothyng  heard  in  the  church 
among  us,  but  houtyng,  buzsyng,  and  crying  out,  lyke 
halowyng  of  the  foxe  or  hayting  of  beares. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  414. 

If  the  quere  bee  lowde  ;  then  they  crye  oute.  If  they 
synge  anye  thyng  ;  yet  they  halowe  and  baile. 

Id.  /4.  c.  l.p.415. 

Factious  quarels  and  enmities  there  were  exceeding  many, 
that  tormented  him  ;  and  he  plagued  others  with  as  many : 
and  hard  it  is  to  say  or  set  downe,  whether  hee  were  urged 
and  pressed  upon  by  the  nobilitie,  or  himselfe  coursed  and 
baited  them  mare.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1050. 

Iniurious  Hermia,  most  vngratefull  maid, 

Ilaue  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contriu'd 

To  baite  me,  with  this  foule  derision? 

Shakespeare.  Mids.  Night's  Dreame,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Clif.  Are  these  thy  beares?  We'eUa/e  thy  bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  berard  [bear-ward]  in  their  chaines, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  thy  bayling  place. 

Id.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Oftentimes  also  he  represented  the  Circensian  games  in 
the  Vaticane,  and  other  whiles  after  every  five  courses  hee 
brought  in  the  bailing  of  wild  beastes. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  164. 


BAKE.       ^ 
Ba'ker.        y  ( 
Ba'king,  n.  ) 


BAL 

ascertain,  state,  and  settle  the  difference  of  the 
proportions,  sums,  or  amounts. 

Among  hem  alle  hii  were  syker  al,  wythoute  balance, 
Of  an  hondred  thousend  hors.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  SCO. 

Ten  thousand  mark  and  mo,  that  now  er  in  balance. 
And  I  betraiscd  of  alle,  hi  God,  that  alle  may  auance, 
I  salle  bring  him  to  stalle,  but  he  mak  me  acquitance. 


156. 


Ye  wolden  not  forgon  his  acquaintance 

For  mochei  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 

All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Chanones  Ye 


After  Virgo  to  reken  in  euen 
Libra  sit  in  the  nombre  of  seuen, 
Whiche  hath  figure  and  resemblance 
Unto  a  man,  whiche  a  balance 
Beareth  in  his  honde,  as  for  to  weye. 

Gower.  Con.  A. 


He  said,  that  he  would  all  the  earth  vp-take. 
And  all  the  sea  divided  each  from  ej'ther ; 

So  would  he  of  the  fire  one  hallaunce  make. 
And  one  of  th'  ayre,  without  or  wind  or  weather; 
Then  would  he  hallaunce  heaven  and  hell  together. 

And  all  that  did  within  them  all  containe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c 


BAKE.       ^       A.  S.  Bacan;    Dut.  Bahke 
Ger.  Backen  ;   Sw.  Baca. 
To  dry  by  heat. 

Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous. 

Of  fish  and  flesh.  Cliaucer.  Prologue,  v.  346. 

Loke  of  Egipt  the  king,  dan  Pharao, 

His  baker  and  his  boteler  also, 

Wheder  they  ne  felten  non  effect  in  dremes. 

C/mucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,141. 

She  saide  her  husbande  was  so  wayward  that  he  woulde 
neuer  be  pleased.  For  if  his  brede  quod  she  be  dowe  taken, 
than  he  is  angry.  Mary,  no  meruayle  *  her  gossep.  Marv 
and  wote  ye  what  gossep,  quod  she.  And  if  1  bake  it  all  I 
to  harde  colys,  yet  is  he  not  content  neither.  i 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  208. 

For  the  aungell  affirmed  it  (and  Daniel  sawe  before  his 

fete  to  be  made  and  hakt  but  of  britel  bakkcry)  his  bodye 

therfore  now  releth  and  staggerth.  , 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel ,  c.  12.  I 

I  hold  that  curiosities,  baking  of  meats,  and  superfluous 
provisions  upon  this  day  are  to  be  avoided,  as  being  an  un-  I 
necessary  breaking  of  the  rest  of  this  day,  and  unbeseeming 
the  solemnity  of  it.— Hale.  Cont.  On  the  Lord's  day.  \ 

The  same  day  in  the  afternoone,  were  two  men  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  in  Paules  Church  yard  by  martiall  law,  the  one 
John  Egerley,  seruant  to  the  Duke  of  SufTolke,  and  late 
SherifTe  of  Leicester,  the  other  a  baker,  one  of  the  white 
coates  sent  out  of  the  cittie  against  Wyat. 

Stow.  a.  Mary.  an.  1554. 

For  the  cariage  whereof,  hee  tooke  up  even  the  passengers 
wagons  that  usually  were  hired,  yea,  the  very  jades  which 
serued  mils  and  lacke-houses.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  141. 

But  pass — the  JEscuIapian  crew. 

Who  eat  and  quafl'  the  best. 
They  seldom  miss  to  bake  and  brew 

Or  lin  to  break  their  fast.— Prior.    Wandering  Pilgrim. 

Nor  seldom  waits. 

Dependant  on  the  baker's  punctual  call. 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door. 
Angry  and  sad,  and  his  last  crust  c'onsnm'd. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

B.VLANCE,  u.A       T)vA.  Balance ;     Yr.Ba- 

Ba'lance,  n.         \  lance ;      It.   Balancia ;      Sp. 

Ba'i.ancep.  fBalangai  hat.  Bilanx ;  from 

Ba'i  AxciNC,  n.  J  bis -dnd  lanar.  Zanx  libra:  is 
the  plate,  platter  or  basin  in  which  the  things  to 
be  weighed,  or  divided  and  distributed  according 
to  their  weight,  were  placed  ;  perhaps  from  land- 
nare,  to  divide  or  distribute,  or  separate  into  por- 
tions.     See  Vossiiis — Lnncea  et  lanx. 

To  divide  by  weight  into  equal  proportions ;  to 
bring  to  an  equipoise  ;  to  keep  in  equipoise ;  to 
have  equal  weight,  force,  power,  influence. 

To  try  or  prove  the  proportions ;  to  hesitate, 
to  waver  or  totter  on  the  beam  of  the  scales,  when 
the  weights  are  equal. 

To  distribute  and  arrange  accounts,   so  as  to 


The  Gauls  at  the  first  privily  began  to  deal  falsly  with 
them ;  but  afterwards  they  openly  stayed  the  ballance,  and 
would  not  let  them  weigh  no  more,  whereat  the  Romans 
began  to  be  angry  with  them.  Then  Brennus  in  scorn  and 
mockery  to  despight  them  more,  pluckt  off  his  sword,  girdle 
and  all,  and  put  it  into  the  ballance  where  the  gold  was 
weighed.— ii7or//i.  Plutarch,  p.  124. 


balancing  of  every  particula 
syllable,  any  of  these  things  would  vanish  away— we  know 
not  how  ?— r/Wofaon.  Rule  of  Failh,  pt.ii.  s.  3. 

Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race  ; 
To  mark  the  ship,  in  floating  balance  held. 
By  earth  attracted,  and  by  seas  repell'd. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

As  sure  as  God  is  just,  and  the  gospel  is  true,  so  surely 
will  the  judgments  of  the  last  day  be  inflicted  on  .all  impeni- 
tent offenders,  not  promiscuously  and  indiscriminately,  but 
in  weight  and  measure  precisely  balancing  their  several  de- 
merits.— Porteus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

B.VLCONY,  or>       Vr.  Batcon,  from  the   If. 

Balco'ny.  §  Balcone ;  from  the  Lat.  Pal- 

ais, palco,  palconis,  palcone,  Balcone,  ( Men.ige.  ) 
Duchat  and  Skinner  agree,  from  the  Ger.  Balc/i, 
a  beam.  Vox  (balco)  a  Francis  relicta,  says 
Wachter ;  and  from  it,  he  and  Ihre  think  the  It. 
Balco  is  taken. 

A  platform,  on  the  outside  of  a  window,  sup- 
ported by  beams  projecting  from  the  wall. 

This  fair,  and  animated  night. 
In  sables  drest ;  whose  curls  of  light 
Are  with  a  shade  of  cypress  veil'd  ; 
Not  from  the  Stygian  deeps  exhal'd, 
But  from  heav'ns  bright  balco'ny  came  ; 
Not  dropping  dew,  but  shedding  flame. 

Sherburne.  Night 

And  who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrig.ils  that 
whisper  softness  in  chambers  ?  The  windows  also,  and  the 
bulennies  must  be  thought  on  ;  there  are  shrewd  books, 
with  dangerous  frontispieces,  set  for  sale ;  who  shall  pro- 
hibit them,  shall  twenty  licensers  ? 

Milton.  Speech  for  the  Lib.  of  Vnlic.  Printing. 


The  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  ba'lconies  ran. 
And  said,  "  Lack-a-day,  he's  a  proper  young  man." 

Swift.  Tom  Clinch. 

Now  morning,  rob'd  in  safron-colour'd  gown, 

Her  head  with  pink  and  pea-green  ribbands  dress'd, 

Climbs  the  celestial  staircase,  and  looks  down 

From  out  the  gilt  balco'ny  of  the  east.— Jenyns.  An  Ode. 


BALD.  ~\  Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from 
Ba'ldly.  Vthe  Fr.  Pele,  part,  of  the  verb, 
Ba'ldness.  J  Peler ;  i.e.  to  depilate  or  deprive 
of  hair.  The  ancient  manner  of  writing  the  word 
gives  some  countenance  to  the  supposition  that 
it  is  the  past  part,  of  the  verb,  to  ball ;  to  reduce 
to  the  roundness  and   smoothness  of  a  ball,  by 


BAL 

rlearing  away  the  hair  ;  and  then  applied  to  that 
which  is — 

Naked,  bare,  stripped,  or  deprived  (of  hair,  or 
other  covering :  of  ornament,  of  value. ) 


But  ech  womman  preiynge  or  profeciynge  whanne  hir 
head  is  not  hilid  defoulitli  hir  heed;  for  it  is  con  as  if  sche 
were  baUid.—  WlcUf.    1  Corynth,  c.  2. 

His  hed  was  hailed,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 


How  many  hundred  thousandes  are  there,  wliich  when 
they  haue  sinned,  knowledge  their  sinnes  :  yet  trust  in  a 
ialde  ceremony.— Ti/ndall.    Workes,  p.  95. 

And  at  the  same  tyme  shal  the  Lorde  of  Hostes  call  men 

to  wepinge,  mourninge,  to  baldnes,  putting  on  of  sack  cloth. 

Bible,  1551.  Esatje,  c.  22. 

He  [Caligula]  without  once  looking  upon  the  title  and 
cause  of  their  imprisonment,  standing  only  within  a  gal- 
lerie,  comaunded  al  in  tlte  mids,  a  calvo  ad  cntvum,  from 
one  bald-pale  to  another  to  be  led  forth  to  execution. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  185. 

For  they  who  suppose  that  Hades,  that  is  to  say,  Pluto, 
ia  sayd  to  be  the  body,  and  as  it  were  the  sepulchre  of  the 
soul,  as  if  it  seemed  to  be  foolish  and  drunken  all  the 
■while  she  is  within  it,  me  thinks  they  do  allegorize  but 
very  baldly.— Id.  Plutarch,  p.  1057. 


BAL 


Bion  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  his  ha 
row,  asked  if  baldness  would  cure  his  grief. 

£p.  Taylor,  vol.  i 


Then  with  applause,  in  honour  to  his  age. 
Dismiss  your  veteran  souldier  off  the  stage  ; 
Crown  his  last  exit  with  distinguish'd  praise, 
And  kindly  hide  his  baldness  with  the  bays. 

Broome.  The  Conclusion  of  an  Epilogue. 

It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig  to  the  back  of 
the  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I  popt  my  bald 
head  in  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face. 

Gdldsmitk.  She  Sloops  to  Conquer,  Act  i.  so.  I. 

BA'LDERDASH,  potus  mixtus,  according  to 
Skinner,  who  believes  it  to  be  compounded  of 
Solder,  bolder,  and  dash ;  q.  d.  potus  teniere  mUtiis. 
Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  that  it  is  allied  to  the 
Islandic  Balldur,  susurronum  blateratio,  velstultorum 
balbuties. 

It  is  against  my  freehold,  my  inheritance. 

My  Magna  Charta,  cor  lEBtificat, 

To  drink  such  balderdash,  or  botiny  clabber! 

B.Jonson.  The  New  Inn. 


B.VLDRICK.   Sec  BAtDEicK. 

BALE,  re.         "»       Goth.    Balwjan,    torquere. 

Ba'leful.  \Ni  balwjnis  mis.   {Mark,  v.  7. 

Ba'lefulness.  )  Luke,  viii.  28. )  Ne  lorqueas 
me.  In  babveinim,  in  tormentis.  (Luke,  xvi.  23.  ) 
Vid.  Junius,  Gloss.  Goth. — Bale,  in  Chaucer,  is 
mischief,  danger,  destruction.  (Junins,  in  Eti/m.) 
Bale  is— 

Torture,  writhing,  wretchedness,  misery  ;  that 
which  causes  mischief,  calamity,  ruin,  destruction. 


H.  Brunne,  p.  55. 

Betere  ys  that  bote  bale  adrun  brynge, 

Than  bale  be  bete,  and  bote  nevere  the  betere. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  68. 
And  ther  a  point;  for  ended  is  my  tale. 
God  send  every  good  man  bote  of  his  bale. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16,949. 


Fortune  hath  cuer  he  muable. 
And  male  no  while  stonde  stable. 
For  nowe  it  hieth,  now  it  loweth, 
Nowe  stant  vpright,  nowe  ouenhroweth, 
Nowe  full  of  blisse,  and  nowe  of  bate. 


Con.  A. 


Amid  my  bah  I  bath  in  blisse, 

I  swim  in  heauen,  I  sinke  in  hell  : 
1  find  amends  for  euery  misse. 

And  yet  my  moane  no  tongue  can  tell. 

Gascoigne.  A  SIrauvge  Passion. 


And  eke  the  bcti-full  blowe 

so  grieuous  that  was  thought, 
Full  quickly  curde  by  surgions  sleight 

if  he  were  quickly  sought. 

Turberrille.  Hurlju 


I  conceal. 


But  make  you  ready  your  stiffe  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome,  and  her  rats,  are  at  the  point  of  battell, 
The  one  side  must  haue  baile. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Ere  long  they  came  near  to  a  baleful  bower, 
Much  like  the  mouth  of  that  infernal  cave, 
That  gaping  stood  all  comers  to  devour. 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
But  all  those  pleasant  bowres  and  palace  braue 
Guyon  broke  downe,  with  rigour  pittilesse : 
Ne  ought  their  goodly  workmanship  might  saue 
Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wratlifulnesse. 
But  that  their  blisse  he  turn'd  to  balefulnesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Here  gales  of  sighs,  instead  of  breezes,  blow. 
And  streams  of  tears  for  ever  murmuring  ilow  ; 
The  mournful  yew  with  solemn  liorrour  waves 
His  baleful  branches,  saddening  even  the  graves. 

Broome.  On  Death. 

BALE,  re.  •>      Fr.  Bale,  It.  Balla;  Ger.  Balk; 

Bale,  I'.  fDut.  Bale,  Ft.  Emballer ;  It.  Jin- 
ballare;  Ger.  Einbalten,  merces  compingere,  to 
pack  goods  together,  (Wachter. )  Perhaps  (says 
Skinner)  from  Ball,  q.  d.  pila,  seu  viassa  rotunda 


A  round  mass,  a  ball,  of  goods. 
When  finished,  these  goods  are  baled  up,  and  consigned  to 
a  factor  abroad,  who  sends  in  returrr  two  battles,   three 

sieges,  and  a  shrewd  letter  filled  with  dashes blanks 

and  stars  •  •  •  •  of  great  importance. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

The  merchant  tells  us  perhaps  the  price  of  different  com- 
modities, the  methods  of  baling  them  up,  and  the  properest 
manner  of  an  European  to  preserve  his  health  in  the 
country. — Id.  lb. 

I  have  got  conveyed  thus  far,  like  a  bale  of  cadaverous 
goods,  consigned  to  Pluto  and  company,  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  my  chaise  most  of  the  route,  upon  a  large  pillow,  which 
I  had  the  prevoyance  to  purchase  before  I  set  out. 

Sterne,  Let.  97. 

BALE,  A  nautical  word  (says  Skinner.)  From 
the  Fr.  Bailter,  to  deliver,  to  free  from. 

To  lade  out  the  water  rushing  into  the  ship. 

Which  continued  with  vs  some  24  houres,  with  such  ex- 
tremitie,  as  it  carried  not  onely  our  sayles  away  being  furled, 
but  also  made  much  water  in  our  shippe,  so  that  wee  had 
sixe  foote  water  in  holde,  and  hauing  freed  our  ship 
thereof  with  baling,  the  winde  shifted  to  the  north  west 
and  became  dullerd. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.pt.  ii.  p.  109. 

B.VLIST.  Holland  translates  the  Lat.  Balista, 
a  baliit  or  brake.  Fr.  Baliste,  an  ancient  engine, 
or  kind  of  ordnance,  whereout  stones  were  thrown, 
(Cotgrave.)  And  thrown  (says  Potter)  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  dash  ("  or  to  break")  whole 
houses  in  pieces  at  a  blow.      See  Brake. 

BALK. 

Ba'lkish.  yrecta,  (Varro,)  island,  says  Junius, 
Ba'lk'd.  J  heaped  up  between  two  furrows, 
and  extended  (porrecfa)  in  length.  Perhaps,  he 
adds,  balk,  a  beam,  because  it  is  extended  like  a 
long  and  straight  beam.  See  Rat/,  Jamieson  and 
Moore's  Suffolk  words. 

Balk'd,  (Shak.  Hen.  IV.)  heaped,  piled  up  in 
balks  or  ridges ;  ridged  up. 

the  balkes. 

_,134. 

But  so  well  halt  no  man  the  plough, 
That  he  balkelh  other  while, 
Ne  so  well  can  no  man  affile 
His  tonge,  that  somtyme  in  iape 
Hj-m  male  some  light  worde  ourescape. 

Gnwer.  Con.  ^.b.iii. 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 
Unik'd  i  ,  theii  owne  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  lIolmedoD's  plains. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Henry  II'.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
No  gr>-ping  land-lord  hath  inclos'd  thy  walkes. 
Nor  toyling  plowman  furrow'd  them  in  balkes. 

Browne.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 
This  third  the  merry  Diazome  we  call, 

A  border-city  these  two  coasts  removing  ; 

Wliich  like  a  balk  with  hiscross-builded  wall. 

Disparts  the  terms  of  anger,  and  of  loving. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  4. 


A       The  Lat.  Porca,  i.  e.  terra  por- 
.   yrecta,  (' 


BAL 

For  he  glorieth,  and  breaketh  forth  in  his  verses,  that  hi 
ath  takfn  away  all  bawkes  and  marks  that  separated  men's 
inJs  through  the  countrey  of  Attica:  and  that  now  lie  had 
;t  at  liberty. 


B.\LK.      )      A   beam.      Of   uncertain  origin, 

Ba'lkish.  f  says  Ihre.    GnLBalck;  Ger.Balke; 

Sw.  Bal/i.      Why   not  from  ritAe/cav,  to  hew,  to 

str.ke  with  an  axe?  since  a  beam  is  hewn  wood. 

(Wachter.)     But  see  Balk,  the  verb. 

His  owen  bond  than  made  ladders  three. 
To  climben  by  the  ranges  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  in  the  balkes. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3627. 

He  can  wel  in  min  eye  seen  a  stalk. 

But  in  his  owen  he  cannot  seen  a  balk. 

Id.  The  Jieves  Prologue,  v.  3918. 

I  was  reclaimed  from  my  resolution,  reckoning  it  far 
better,  that  my  pen  should  walke  in  such  wise  in  that 
craggie  and  balkish  waie. 

Ilolinshed.  Chronicles.  Ireland.  Ep.  Ded.  by  Stanyhurtt. 

BALK,  V.  )      Skinner  thinks  that  .Batt,  a  beam, 

Balk,  re.  )is  from  the  It.  Valicure,  (from 
Varcare,)  to  pass  over,  to  omit,  ^'arcare,  according 
to  Menage,  is  from  the  Latin  Varicare,  to  pass 
over,  to  climb  over,  ( Varro. )  See  Vossius  in  v. 
Varus.  But  the  origin  of  this  and  the  preceding 
B<dk,  is  still  to  be  discovered. 

To  Balk  may  be  explained — 

To  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  neglect,  to  treat  with 
neglect ;  and  thus  to  disappoint,  to  defeat  the 
expectation  ;  to  baffle,  to  puzzle  :  also,  to  do  less 
than  expected,  whether  wished  or  feared. 

Shortely  to  shende  herv.,  and  shew  nowe 

How  wrongfully  they  wercke  and  walke, 

Of  hie  God  nothing  tell,  ne  howe. 

But  in  Coddes  worde  tell  many  a  balke. 

Chaucer.  Plowman's  Ta/e.pt.B. 

■\\'ho  so  could  cite  a  tragedie 


Was  foremost  in  his  creede, 
balking  pleasaunt  company, 
n  sorrows  did  he  feede.— (Ca;- 


Albii 


:  Eng. 


Praysing  their  god,  and  yielding  him  great  thanks, 
Ne  euer  ought  but  of  their  true  loves  talkt, 
Ne  euer  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balkt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v. 


10 


They  fall  to  strokes,  the  frute  of  too  much  talke. 
And  the  mad  Steele  about  doth  fii-rcely  fly, 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  bnlke. 
But  makin{^  way  for  death  at  large  to  walke. 

Id.  lb.  b.vi.  c.  11 
But  to  occasion  him  to  further  talk 
To  feed  her  humour  with  his  pleasing  style. 
Her  list  in  stryfull  termes  >vith  him  to  balke. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Balke  lodgicke  with  acquaintance  that  you  haue, 
And  practise  rhetoricke  in  your  common  talke. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  60.  1. 

The  outward  manna  fell  not  at  all  on  the  Sabbath  :  the 
spiritual  manna,  though  it  balks  no  day,  yet  it  falls  double 
on  God's  day  ;  and  if  we  gather  it  not  then,  we  famish. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Of  Quails  and  Manna. 

I  know  not,  wether  the  spleen,  or  the  gal  of  Ahab  be 
more  affected.  Whether  more  of  anger,  or  griefe,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  sick  he  is,  and  keeps  his  bed,  and  balks  his  meat, 
as  if  he  should  die  of  no  other  death,  then  the  salads  that  he 
would  have  had.— W.  lb.  Ahab  |-  Naboth. 

For  she  had  taught  him  hy  her  silent  talk 
To  tread  the  safe,  and  dang'rous  ways  to  balk  ; 
And  brought  his  God  with  him,  him  with  his  God  to  walk. 
P.  Fletcher.  I'he  Purple  Island,  b.  ix. 

Quoth  she,  I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 

Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers ; 

And  though  I  prais'd  your  valour,  yet 

I  did  not  mean  to  baulk  5'our  wit. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Then  those  who  foUow'd  reason's  dictates  right  ; 
Liv'd  up,  and  Hfted  high  their  natural  light ; 
With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  face  ; 
"While  thousand  rubric-martyrs  want  a  place. 
Nor  does  it  baulk  my  charity,  to  lind 
The  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind. 

Dryden.  Belrgio  Laid. 

By  the  inward  over-powering  influences  of  hih  Spirit,  a 
man's  desires  shall  become  cold  and  dead  to  those  things, 
which  before  were  so  extremely  apt  to  captivate  and  com- 
mand them  ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  baulk  to 
the  tempter,  nor  a  more  efl'ectual  defeat  to  all  his  tempta- 
tions.—i'ou/A,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  5. 

An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a  whole  summer 
in  expectation  of  a  battel,  and  perhaps  is  balked  at  last,  ma/ 
here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day. — Spectator,  No.  452. 


BAL 

He  in  whatever  path  he  Roes, 
Still  looks  right  on  before  his  nose  ; 
And  holds  it  little  less  than  treason, 
To  baulk  his  stomach  or  his  reason. 

Mallet.  Cupid  S;  ITi/mcn. 

BALL,  71.  Sw.  Ball:  Ger.  and  Dut.  Sollen, 
volvere,  vcrtere,  rotare,  to  roll,  turn,  round  ;  Bol, 
rotundus. 

Any  thing  round,  or  rounded  ;  as  a  cricket-ball, 
a  billiard-ball,  the  eye-ball,  the  ball  of  the  earth. 

And  with  these  wordes  I  hrast  out  to  weepe,  that  euery 

teare  of  mine  ej'en  for  greatnesse  seemed  they  boren  out  the 

ial  of  my  sight,  and  that  all  the  water  hadde  ben  out  ronne. 

Chaucer.   Test,  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

For  where  as  God  hath  shewed  vnto  vs  certaine  tokes  of 
his  godhed,  in  the  heauenly  balles  and  circles  aboue,  and 
on  the  yearthe  beneth  in  tlie  sea,  and  in  all  lyuing  creatures 
ou  the  yearthe,  yet  hath  he  wrouglit  in  none  of  theyra 
wonderfully,  than  in 


-Udal.  Actes,  a.  17. 


Some  writers  saie  that  the  Dolphyn  thinkynge  kyng 
Henry  to  be  geuen  still  to  suche  plaies  and  light  folies  as 
he  exersised  &  vsed  before  the  tyme  that  he  was  exalted  to 
the  croune  sent  to  hym  a  tunnt  of  tennis  balles  to  plaie  with, 
us  who  saied  that  he  coulde  better  skil  of  teimis  then  of 
■warre,  and  was  more  expert  in  light  games  than  marciall 
pollicy.— .ffa«.  Ifeii.  T.  an.  2. 

King.  We  are  glad  the  Dolphin  is  so  pleasant  with  vs. 
His  present,  and  your  paines  we  thanke  you  for  ; 
When  we  have  matcht  our  rackets  to  these  balles. 
We  will  in  France  (by  God's  grace)  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crowne  into  the  hazard. 

Shalcespeare.  Hen.  V.  Acti.  sc.  2. 

Here  is  then  nothing  throwne  downe  that  was  belbre 
builded,  but  you  cast  snow  balles  at  ye  windowes  of  the 
building,  which  may  for  a  tyme  darken  them,  till  your  snowe 
be  melteaway  with  the  snnne.—Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  198. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 
And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true, 
That  light  is  in  the  soul. 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  contin'd  ? 

Milton.  Samson  A(joriistes. 
The  disk  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye  ; 
AtuI  when  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  sufflision  red. 

Dnjdcn.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xv. 
In  ambient  air  this  pond'rous  ball  he  hung, 
And  bade  its  centre  rest  for  ever  strong. 

Blacklock.  An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

After  the  death  of  Trajan,  his  ashes  were  placed,  as  .some 
authors  say,  in  a  golden  ball  on  the  top  of  this  noble  pillar ; 
but  Eutropius  aifirras  they  were  deposited  under  it. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  viii.  Let.  4.  Note. 

BALL,n.  It.Ballare;  Gr. EnXAifeiv ;  to  throw 
or  cast  about,  sc.  the  legs  and  feet ;  from  BaA- 
\(iv,  to  throw.      See  the  quotation  from  Shirley. 

Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes  more 

Your  fame  than  purse  ;  your  revels  in  the  night, 

Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  repair. 

As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 

And  ladies.— S/ur/ej.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  10.  Lady  of  Pleas. 

In  the  mean  while  there  was  nothing  in  the  court,  but 
banquetting,  balling,  and  dancing,  and  other  such  pleasures 
as  were  meet  to  provoke  the  disordered  appetite. 

Knox.  The  Reformation,  p.  403. 


She  floats  amid  the  silkei 

And  shines  the  fairest  of  th'  assembled  fair. 

Warton.   The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

BA'LLAD,  V.  \  It.  Ballata.  A  kind  or  sort 
Ba'llad,  n.  I  of  poetry  so  called.  Perche  si 
Ba'll.ider.  I  cantava  a  ballo,  Benibo  in 
Ba'lladry.  V  Menage.  (See  Bali,.)  Ap- 
Ba'llated.  I  plied  by  our  older  writers  to 
Ba'llatry.  the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  The 

Ba'llett.  J  Ballet  of  Balkttes  of  Salomon, 

called   in   Latin   Cantka  CanticoTum.      It  is   used 
in  composition,  as  6aZ/«rf-monger,  ballad-sxag&x,  &c. 

At  certaine  times  gan  repaire 

Small  birds  downe  Irom  thaire 

And  on  the  ships  bounds  about 

Sate  and  song  with  voice  full  out 

Ballads  and  layes  right  ioyously. — Chaucer.  Dreame. 

For  that  is  a  fortunate  ebrietie,  that  can  stirre  vs,  not  to 
wanton  daunsynges  or  folyshe  bailettes,  wherewith  the 
Gentiles  crie  vpon  theyr  deuilles  :  but  vnto  psalmes,  and 
lijmnes,  and  spiritual'  songes.— J/do/.  Eplies.  c.  5. 


And  also  I  haue  ofte  assaide 
Roundel,  balades,  and  verelaie 
.  whom  myn  hert  laie 


nake 


Gowe 


Con.  A.  b. 


And  if  to  symptoms  we  may  credit  give. 
This  very  time,  wherein  we  two  now  live, 
Sliall  in  the  compass,  wound  the  muses  more, 
Then  all  th'  old  English  ignorance  before ; 
Base  balladry  is  so  belov'd  and  sought. 

Drayton.  Elegy  to  Master  G.  Sandys. 

Alas  !  I  make  but  repetition. 

Of  what  is  ordinary,  and  ryalto  talk, 

And  ballated,  and  would  be  plaid  o'  th'  stage. 

But  that  vice  many  times  finds  such  loud  friends. 

That  preachers  are  charm'd  silent. 

Webster.  Vittoria  Corombona,  Act  iii. 

The  villages  also  must  have  their  visitors  to  enquire  what 
lectures  the  bagpipe,  and  the  rebbec  reads,  even  to  the  bnt- 
latry  and  the  gammuth  of  every  municipal  (idler,  for  these 
are  the  countryman's  Arcadia,  and  his  Monte  Mayors. 

Milton.  Speech.   Unlicensed  Printing. 

Cleo.  Nay  'tis  most  certaine,  Iras  :  sawcie  lictors 
Will  catch  at  vs  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rimers 
Ballad  vs  out  a  tune. 

Shakespeare.  Ant.  S;  Cleop.  Act.  V.  sc.  2. 

The  silenc'd  tales  i'  th'  metamorphoses 
Shall  stuff  their  lines,  and  swell  the  windy  page  ; 
Till  verse,  refin'd  by  thee,  in  this  last  age 
Turn  hallad-TYi\me,  or  those  old  idols  be 
Ador'd  again  with  new  apostacy. 

Carew.  Elegy  on  Doctor  Donjie. 

Poor  verbal  quips,  outworn  by  serving-men,  tapsters,  and 
milkmaids  ;  even  laid  aside  by  baHaders. 

Overbury.  Character,  sign.  G.  iv. 

Ballads,  and  all  the  spurious  excess 

Of  ills  that  malice  could  devise, 
Or  ever  swarm'd  from  a  licentious  press, 

Hung  round  about  him  like  a  spell. 

Olicay.  The  Poet's  Complaint  of  his  Muse. 

Those  heads  that  us'd  most  indolent  to  move 
To  sing-song,  ballet,  and  sonata  love, 
Began  their  buried  senses  to  explore. 
And  found  they  now  h.id  passions  as  before. 

Upon  Addison's  Calu. 

Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail. 

GolJsmitlt.  Deserted  Village. 

BA'LLAST,  V.  \  A.  S.  Hlastan,  Be-hlcrstan, 
Ba'llast,  n.  V-  to  lade,  load  or  fraught  a 
Ba'llasting.      )  ship.       Hence,   perhaps  our 

present  Ballast,    saburra.     Past   part.    Hlxsted, 

Be-hlrjested,  loaded   or  laden,    (Somner. )      Dut. 

and  Ger.  Ballast.     It  is  applied  to — 

That  lading  or  loading  which  is  used  to  steady 

a  vessel  in  the  water,  or  to  steady  any  thing  in  its 

motion  or  action.      To  ballast, — 

To  steady ;  to  place  firmly  on  equipoise. 


The  crane  to  labour,  fearing  some  rough  flaw, 

With  sand  and  gravel  burthening  his  craw  : 

Noted  by  man,  which  by  the  same  did  find 

To  ballast  ships  for  steddiness  in  vi'mi.— Drayton.  The  Owl. 

Jmo.  'Mongst  friends? 
If  brothers:  would  it  had  bin  so,  that  they 
Had  bin  my  father's  sonnes,  then  had  my  prize 
Bin  lesse,  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus.— SAaAes.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.6. 

Before  the  heart  is  ballasted  with  this  fear  of  God,  it  runs 
after  every  vagrant  thought  that  comes  cross  us  or  fleets 
before  us  ;  as  children  run  after  every  feather  that  the  wind 
drives.— Sp.  Hopkins,  Ser.  25. 

But  his  [T.  Coryate's]  knowledge  and  high  attainments 
in  several  languages,  made  him  not  a  little  ignorant  of  him- 
self, he  being  so  covetous  and  ambitious  of  praise,  that  he 
would  heare  and  endure  more  of  it  than  he  could  in  any 
measure  deserve :  being  like  a  ship  that  hath  too  much  sail, 
and  too  little  ballast—Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 

I  do  not  deny,  but  that  a  little  melancholy  may  be  some- 
times as  good  as  balast  to  a  ship,  to  keep  it  steady;  but  too 
much  is  apt  to  sink  the  soul  into  so  much  grief  and  sorrow, 
tliat  it  is  very  difhcult  for  it  to  raise  up  itself  so  high  as  to 
rejoice  at  all,  much  less  in  God  himself. 

Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  116. 

The  genius  of  the  first  [Diderot]  supplies  the  gale  of 
favour,  and  the  latter  [Desmaretz]  adds  the  useful  ballast 
of  sluoidity.— Goldsmith.  Of  Polite  Learning,  c.  8. 


BAL 

B  ALLO'ON.  Fr.  Bain,,  ,■  a  little  hall,  or  pack ; 
also  afoot-ball.  Dut.  Balloen;  Ger.  Balluyn  ;  Sp. 
Balon  .    It.  Ballo„e. 

A  name  given  to  a  certain  game,  played  with  a 
ball,  filled  with  wind. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use, 
as  foot-ball,  balowne,  quintan,  &'C.  and  many  such,  which 
are  the  conmion  recreations  of  the  country  folks. 

Burton.  Anal,  of  Mel.  pt.  ii.  6.2. 

Sir  Pet.  Faith,  I  was  so  entertained  in  the  progress  with 

one  Count  Epernoum,  a  Welch  knight  :  we  had  a  match  at 

^n/oon  too  with  my  lord  Wachum,  forfour  crowns.     *     *     » 

O,  sweet  lady,  'tis  a  strong  game  with  the  arm. 

Eastward  Hoe,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

B.VLLOT,  V.  ^  Fr.  Balloter ;  It.  Ballotare ; 
Ba'i.lot,  n.  I  from  jBq//,  (  Skinner. ) 
Ba'llotant.  >  Applied  to  a  particular 
Ballota'tion.  I  mode  of  election,  by  casting 
Ba'li.otin.  J  balls,  or  other  small  sub- 
stances, into  a  box. 


laughed  a  good,  and 
would  never  take  their  balls  to  ballot  against  him  [Epami- 
nondas.]— A'ortt.  Plutarch,  p.  927. 

Wliich  don  immediatly  before  the  ballot,  and  so  the  letter 

unknown  to  the  ballotants,  they  can  use  no  fraud  or  jugling. 

Harrington.  Oceana,  p.  113. 

WTierupon  eight  ballotins  or  pages,  take  eight  of  the 
boxes  and  go  four  on  the  one,  and  four  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house ;  and  every  magistrate  and  senator  holds  up  a 
little  pellet  of  linen,  as  the  box  passes,  between  his  finger 
and  his  thumb,  that  men  may  see  he  has  but  one,  and  then 
puts  it  into  the  same.— /</.  Ih.  p.  IIG. 

The  election  of  the  duke  of  Venice  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  curious  forms  in  the  world:  consisting  of  ten 
several  precedent  bullotalions.—Reliq.  Wottoniancc,  p.  260. 

This  gang  had  a  balloting-hox,  and  balloted  how  things 
should  be  carried,  byway  of  tcniamens ;  which  bemg  not 
used  or  known  in  England  before  upon  this  account,  the 
room  every  eveniug  was  very  full. 

Wood.  Athence  Oxon.  John  Harrington. 

The  greatest  of  the  parliament  men  hated  this  design  of 
rotation  and  ballotling,  as  being  against  their  power.— /i.  lb. 

No  magistrate  was  to  continue  above  three  years,  and  all 
to  he  chosen  by  ballot:  than  which  choice  nothing  could  be 
invented  more  fair  and  impartial,  as  'twas  then  thought, 
though  opposed  by  many  for  several  reasons.- /li.  lb. 

Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 

To  try  it,  as  the  ballot-box. 

And,  like  the  nation's  patriots, 

To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votes. 

Butler.   The  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

I  am  afraid,  in  process  of  time,  it  will  introduce  new  in- 
conveniences ;  as  this  manner  at  balloting  ilacitissvffragiis] 
seems  to  afford  a  sort  of  screen  to  injustice  and  partiality. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  iii.  Let.  20. 

BALM,  t'.  "\  Gr.  BaAo-o|uoi',  from  the  Heb. 
Balm,  n.  \  Bahal  Schemen,  i.  pri„ceps  sive 
Ba'lmy.  J  dominus  olei,  (Voss.)  Lat.  Balsa- 
mum  :  Fr.  halsanie,  Baulme :  It.  Baha,no :  Goth. 
Bahan;  A.  S.  Baldsame,  Balzame :  Ger.  &  Sw. 
Balsam ,-  Dut.  Balseni.  In  MarJi,  xiv.  4.  the 
Gr.  Kvpov  is  in  the  Goth,  version,  Balsan,  and  so 
in  John,  xii.  3,  5.      Applied  to — 

A  fragrant  shrub,  the  sap  of  a  shrub  ;  to  fragrant 
ointment ;  to  any  thing  fragrant,  sweet  smelling, 
soothing,  lenifying,  lulling,  mitigating,  (either  lit. 
or  met. ) 

To  Balm,  is  to  wash  with  balm,  or  any  thing 
balmy.     To  sweeten,  soften,  lull,  lenify.     See  to 
Embalm. 
They  bawmid  his  body.— if.  Brvnne,  p.  341. 
In  May  that  mother  is  of  monethes  glade 
That  fresh  flours,  blew,  white,  and  rede, 
Ben  quicke  ayen,  that  winter  deed  made. 
And  ful  of  baume  is  fleting  euery  mede. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  ^  Cres.  b.  ii. 
And  certes  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  his  tnmipes  mouth  smelde 
As  men  a  potfull  of  baume  helde 

Emong  a  basket  full  of  roses.— W.  Hoi/se  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

Tims  she  came  to  Mantuell,  and  dyd  so  moche  that  she 

knewe  the  trouth  where  her  father  was  buryed ;  then  he 

was  dygged  vp,  and  his  bones  wasshed  and  baivmed,  and 

wrapped  in  leade,  and  brought  to  the  cytie  of  Ciuyll. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Chron.  vol.  ii.  c.  155. 


Drew  all  the" darts,  washt,  balm'd  the  corse;  which  deckt 

with  ornament. 
By  slepe  and  death  (those  featherd  twin;)  he  into  Lyeia 

sent. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 


BAL 

But  forbeare  to  speake 

Of  baths,  or  balmings,  or  of  beauty,  now 
(The  Queene  replycd)  lest  (vrging  comforts)  you 
Discomfort  much. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvlii. 
We  saw  the<!  in  thy  balmy-nest, 

Brif^ht  dawn  of  our  eternal  day ; 
We  saw  thine  eyes  break  from  the  east, 
And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away. 

Crashaw.  A  Hymn  of  Iht  Nalirily. 

As  the  «.tations  which  men  receive  from  their  children, 
hasten  the  approach  of  age,  and  double  the  force  of  years, 
so  the  comforts  which  they  reap  from  them,  are  balm  to  all 
other  sorrows,  and  disappoint  the  injuries  of  time. 

Taller,  No.  1S9. 
Now  swells  his  canvas  to  the  sultry  line. 
With  glittering  spoils  where  Indian  grottoes  shine; 
"Where  fumes  of  incense  glad  the  southern  seas, 
And  wafted  citron  scents  the  balmy  breeze. 

Tiekel.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 
'Tis  our's  th'  unsocial  passions  to  control. 
Pour  the  glad  balm  that  heals  the  wounded  soul ; 
From  wealth,  from  power's  delusive,  restless  dreams. 
To  lure  your  fancy  to  diviner  themes. 

Lovibond.  Julia's  Printed  Letter. 


B.VLNEAL,  adj. 

Ba'lneary. 

Balnea'tion. 


I  Lat.  Ball 


Others  attribute  this  balneal  heat  to  the  sun,  whose  all 
•earching  beames  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  earth,  do  heat 
the  waters.— Howe;/,  b.  i.  8.  6.  Let.  35. 

And  the  balnearies,  or  bathing-places,  that  they  may  ly- 
main  under  the  sun  until  evening,  he  exposeth  unto  the 
summer  setting. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

And  so  as  the  head  may  be  disturbed  by  the  skin,  it  may 
the  same  way  be  relieved ;  as  is  observable  in  balnea'ions, 
washings,  and  fomentations,  either  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
that  part  alone.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

B.\'LSAM.  ^       See  Balm.    Balsam,  lite- 

Balsa'mical.  I  rally,  seems  raore  limited  in 
Bals.a'mick,  n.  V  the  application  than  halm : 
Balsa'mick,  adj.  I  the  latter  to  any  thing  fra- 
B.Vlsamol-s.         J  grant,  sweet  smelling,  &c.  ; 

the  former  to  an  unctuous  or  oily  mixture  : — leni- 

fying,  soothing. 

This  maister  hath  hir  eucry  ioynte 
With  certein  oyle  and  balsam  anoynte. 

Gouer.    Con.  A.  b.  viii. 
Should  I  sigh  out  my  days  in  grief. 

And,  as  my  beads,  count  miseries : 
My  wound  w'ould  meet  with  no  relief 

For  all  the  balsam  of  mine  eyes  : 
I'll  therefore  set  my  heart  at  rest. 
And  of  bad  market  make  the  best. 

Mat.  Stei-enson.  Ellis,  vol.  iii. 

■Wliatever  the  wounds  of  our  conscience  be,  is  not  the 

bloud  of  the  cross,  tempered  with  our  hearty  repentance. 

and  applied  by  a  lively  faith,  a  sovereign  balsam,  of  virtue 

sutBcient  to  cure  them'?— Barrou',  vol.ii.  Ser.  32. 

In  fevers  and  epidemical  distempers,  it  [tar  water]  is  (and 

I  have  found  it  so)  as  well  as  in  chronical  diseases,  a  most 

safe  and  efficacious  medicine,  being  good  against  too  great 

fluidity  as  a  balsamic,  and  good  against  viscidity  as  a  soap. 

Berkley.  Siris,  §  60. 

' Tlie  Britons  squeeze  the  works 

Of  sedulous  bees,  and  mixing  odorous  herbs 
Prepare  balsamic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  short-breath'd,  ancient  sires. 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
[Ros-solLi].  whether  it  hath  a  cordial  vertue  by  sudden 
refection,  sensible  experiment  doth  hardly  confirm,  but  that 
it  may  have  a  balsamical  and  resumptive  vertue,  whereby 
it  becomes  a  good  medicine  in  catarrhes  and  consumptive 
dispositions,  practise  and  reason  conclude. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

That  bright  space 

Guarded  the  spicy  tribes  from  .Wtic's  shore, 
Or  Ind,  or  Araby,  Sabxan  plants 
Weeping  with  nard,  and  balsams. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 

•    by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin 
linbib'd,  would  poison  the  balsamic  blood, 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage. 

Armstrong.    Of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i. 

Now  the  radical  moisture  is  not  the  tallow  or  fat  of  ani- 
mals but  an  oily  and  baisamous  substance ;  for  the  fat  or 
tallow,  as  also  the  phlegm  or  watry  parts  are  cold  ;  whereas 
the  oily  and  baisamous  parts  are  of  a  lively  heat  and  spirit. 
Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  c,  3G. 

B.-VLUSTE  R.  ^  Fr.  Balh.itre  ,-  Sp.  Balau.'!. 
Ba'listrade.  >  ter ;  It.  BnUiustro.  Dalla 
B.VmsTERED.     J  forma    simile    alia    balaustra 


BAN 

(from  the  Gr.  0a\av(TTiov,  the  flower  or  blossom  of 
the  pomegranate) ;  balaustro,  si  dice  certa  cohnetta, 
che  regge  tarchitrave  del  ballatoio,  ( Vedi.  La 
Criisca.)     Menage.     Applied  to — 

A  small  column  used  chiefly  on  terraces,  tops 
of  buildings,  and  frontages.  It  is  corruptly  pro- 
nounced  bannister.  Balusters,  when  continued, 
form  a  balustrade. 

As  to  rails  and  balusters,  so  humour  the  order  that  the 
Tuscan  be  plain,  and  not  too  gouty,  or  loo  close  to  one 
another,  or  far  assunder;  that  is.  not  exceeding  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  necks.— Eictyn.  Of  Architecture. 

If  he  describes  a  house,  he  shows  the  face, 
And  after  w.alks  you  round  from  place  to  place; 
Here  is  a  vista,  there  the  doors  unfold. 
Balconies  here  are  balluslred  with  gold  ; 
Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  fne  halls. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  1. 

Tir'd  then,  perchance,  of  nets  that  daily  claim 
Tliy  renovating  labour,  thou  wilt  form,. 
With  elm  and  oak,  a  rustic  balustrade 
Of  firmest  juncture  ;  happy  could  thy  toil 
Make  it  as  fair  as  firm  :  yet  vain  the  Tvish, 
Aim  but  to  hide,  not  grace,  its  formal  line. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

BAMBO'OZLE.  ^       Not   in   our  old  lexico- 
iphers.       Serenius    has. 
Bam,  or  Bamboozle,  de- 
ludcre  ;   but  he  oflers  no  etymology . 

To  delude,  to  mislead,  to  cheat,  to  cozen,  to 
deceive,  to  beguile. 

After  Nic.  had  bambouzled  John  awhile  about  the  18,000 

and  the  23,000,  John  called  for  counters;  but  what  with 

sleight  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  own  score,  and  adding 

to  John's,  Nic.  brought  the  balance  always  on  his  own  side. 

Swift.  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 


This  whimsical  phsE 
Confounding  all  my  pro  and  con, 
Bamboozles  the  account  again. 
And  draws  me  nolens  volens  in. 


BAMBO'OZLE.^  1 
Bambo'ozler.  >gra 
Bambo'ozling.  n.  )  to 


The  Stumbling  Block. 
But  says  I,  Sir,  I  perceive  this  is  to  you  all  bamboozling : 
why  you  look  as  if  you  were  Don  Diego'd  to  the  tune  of  a 
thousand  pounds. — Taller,  No.  31. 

BAN,  r.         "V       Ger.  and  T).  Bannen,  Bam ; 

Ban,  n.  V  Sw.  Banna ,-  a  word  of  very  vari- 

B.\'nning,  n.  J  ous  applications.  {SeeWacltter, 
Hire,  K'dian,  and  Menage. )  A.  S.Bamian,  Abannan ; 
which  Somner  interprets, — to  command  ;  to  pub- 
lish, to  proclaim ;  to  call  forth,  summon,  congre- 
gate, or  call  together.  Hence  also  he  adds,  JSannes 
of  marriage;  and  the  Fr.  Bannir ;  the  It.  Bandire,- 
Eng.  Banish.  Goldast  (a  name  of  no  great  weight 
perhaps,  see  Bat/le,)  derives  Bann,  coactio  im- 
perantis,  from  Band,  vinculum,  from  Binden,  \m. 
cire.  This,  however,  is  rejected  by  Wachter,  who 
asserts  that  from  Bann,  princeps,  comes  Bannen, 
to  compel  by  imperial  authority ;  whether  by 
connnanding,  forbidding,  summoning,  punishing, 
restricting,  exacting,  publisliing,  declaring  the  law, 
or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  those  in  power. 
With  respect  to  the  Bannes  of  marriage,  there 
appears  little  diflRculty ;  to  publish  them,  is  to 
publish  the  bands,  bonds,  or  obligations  of  matri- 
mony  into  which  the  parties  enter. 

Tooke  derives  Ban  (to  curse),  and  Bane,  from 
the  verb,  to  Bat/,  thus :  past  part.  Bayen,  Bay'n, 
Baen,  Ban.  See  to  Bay,  also  Bad,  base,  and 
Bait,  (as  dogs  do  a  bear.) — See  Tooke,  8vo.  ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  80.  To  ban,  then,  is  (clamourously, 
vehemently') — 

To  forbid,  to  prohibit,  to  interdict,  to  excom- 
municate, to  execrate,  to  curse.     See  to  Banish. 

Of  ys  rounde  table  ys  ban  aboute  he  sende. 
That  eche  a  Wytesonetyd  to  carleon  wende. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  IS". 


Than  Peter  being  more  afrayde  began  not  onely  to  ahiure 
and  forsake  Jesus,  but  also  to  execrate  and  ban  himselfe,  if 
euer  he  knewe  the  ra^m\e.—  Udal.  Mallhew,  c.  26. 
liis  foes  doe  wake  by  day 

they  dread  to  sleepe  the  night : 
They  banne  the  sunne,  they  curse  the  moone, 
and  all  that  else  giues  light. 

Tvrberville.  The  Torments  of  Hell. 
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BAN 

Wherefore  Homer  the  poet,  among  the  cursings  S  bann- 
ings  that  he  giueth  vnto  certaine  men,  putteth  this  for  one 
of  the  sorest:  I  pray  God  (saieth  he)  their  wiues  might 
meddle  with  other  men. 

Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  contrarywise,  when  they  sinne  vnpunished,  and  when 
the  rulers  haue  no  respect  vnto  equitie  or  honestie,  then  God 
sendeth  liis  cursse  among  them,  as  hunger,  dearth,  morein, 
bannyng,  pestilence,  warre,  oppression. 

Tyndall.    Worket,  p.  10. 

And  here  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 

1  lian  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains. 

And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep. 

That  thus  have  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress. 

Marlow.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Act  1. 


answered  one  of  the  nuns  called  Theano,  the 
daughter  of  Menon,  of  the  \illage  of  Agraula,  sajing  that 
she  was  professed  religious,  to  pray  and  to  bless,  not  to  curse 
and  ban.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  174. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mischiefe  light  on  Charles,  and  thee, 
And  may  ye  both  be  sodainly  surpriz'd 
By  bloudy  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds. 

I'orie.  Fell  4on«injhagge,inchantresse.hold  thy  tongue. 
Shakespeare.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Furthermore,  who  is  ther  that  is  not  afraid  of  all  male- 
dictions and  cursed  execrations ;   and  especially  when  the 


Bold  deed  thou  hast  presum'd,  adventrous  Eve, 
And  peril  great  provok't,  who  thus  hath  dar'd 
Had  it  been  onely  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence. 
Much  more  to  taste  it  under  bnnne  to  touche. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Ix. 

or 


BANS,  or)      Of  marriajro,  i.e.  the 
BANNS,    f bonds.     Scc^Ban. 


Thus  crieth  he  out  vpo  al  y  church,  and  sayth  they  for- 
bede  al  matrimony,  because  they  forbede  tlie  banes  betweue 
freres  and  nunnes.— Sir  T.  More.  TTorkes,  p.  434. 


I  fore 


■  her's. 


As  she  is  yours,  and  heaven  increase  your  comforts. 
A  met.  Cleophila  hath  play'd  the  churchman's  part ; 
I'll  not  forbid  the  bans. 
Men.  Are  you  consented  ? 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

I  presse  me  none  but  good  house-holders,  yeomens'  sonnes ; 

enquire  me  out  contracted  batchelers,  such  as  had  beene 

ask'd  twice  on  the  banes  ;  such  a  commoditie  of  warme 

slaues,  as  had  as  lieue  heare  the  deuill,  as  a  drumnie. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc  2. 
In  England,  all  marriages  celebrated  without  the  regular 
publication  of  banns  in  the  parish  church,  where  either  of 
the  parties,  not  being  either  a  widow  or  widower,  is  under 
the  age  of  twent5'-one,  and  celebrated  without  the  consent 
of  the  father,  or  if  he  is  dead,  of  the  mother  and  guardians,— 
are  null,  and  the  children  of  such  marriage  are  illegitimate. 
Bcattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

B.\ND,  V.  ^       Baytd,  the  noun,  upon  which  the 

Band,  n.      I  verb,  to  band,  is  formed,  is  the  past 

Ba'ndage.   Vpart.  of  the  verb  to  binJ.     A.  S. 

Ba'ndon.     I  Bindan,    ligare,    nodare,   vincire, 

Band-dog.J  obligare,  to  tic,  to  knit,  to  bind, 
(  Somner. ) 

To  tie,  fasten,  unite,  join,  yoke  together. 

To  be  in,  or  yield  to,  bandouns,  i.  e.  bonds  or 
bondage. 

To  join  or  unite  together ;  to  confederate  for 
one  common  purpose. 

Band,  in  our  old  writers,  is  frequently  written 
hende.     See  Abandon,  Bende,  and  Bond. 

Band-dog,  supposed  to  be  so  called  because 
bound  or  chained  (Canis  catenarius),  should  per- 
haps be  written  ban-dog.  See  the  quotation  from 
Pennant,  and  Ban. 

Bituex  vs  if  ge  wille  mak  obligacioun. 

That  I  be  gour  aller  brother,  &  ge  in  my  bnndovn., 

That  non  faile  other,  ne  consent  to  resoun. 

II.  Brunne,  p.  162. 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had 


And  purtraid  in  the  I 
Of  dukes  stories,  and  of  kings 
And  with  a  bend  of  gold  tassiled 

And  knoppes  fine  of  gold  amiled. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
For  bothe  wise  folke  and  vnwise 
Were  wholy  to  her  bandon  brought 
So  well  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought,— Id.  lb. 
For  euermore  I  fynde  a  lette. 
The  botiler  is  not  my  frende. 

Vliiche  hath  the  key  by  the  bende.— Cower.  Can.  A.  b.  Ti. 
Let  vs  breake  the  bandfs  of  tlie,  &  let  vs  east  of  7e  yoke 
of  the.— Sir  T.  More.  Works,  p.  12. 


BAN 

And  haue  practised  sorcery  and  witchcrafte,  contrarje 
ye  honour  and  lawe  of  God,  not  without  making  some  ba/ 
or  couenait  with  the  wiclted  spirite  the  arche  enemy  to  & 
whoine  Ihey  liaue  serued,  and  obeyed.— yda;.  Rev.  c.  21 

The  emperour,  and  his  barouns, 

Yeildith  heom  to  thy  haundouns, 

With  body  and  chatel,  nygh  and  feorre, 

To  lielpe  thee  to  thy 


Weber.  K.  AHs 


.132. 


And  she  that  coulde  well  kepe  the  prince  in  her  handon 
by  crafte  and  subtylte,  she  made  the  prince  to  be  her  hus- 
bande ;  and  bycause  she  coulde  haueno  chylde,  she  douted 
tliat  the  prince  shulde  be  deuorsed  fro  her. 

Berners.  Fraissart.  Croni/cle,  vol.  ii.  c.  244. 

Vnto  such  as  will  be  like  swine,  we  must  yoke  the  for 
breking  hedges,  and  ringe  them  for  wroting,  and  haue  batide- 
dogges  to  dryue  them  out  of  the  come  with  byting,  and  leade 
them  out  by  the  eares.— Sir  T.  Mure.   Workes,  p.  586. 

And  when  it  was  day,  certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together, 
and  bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  saying,  that  they 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul. 

Bible.  Acts,  xxui.  12. 
Mean  while  th'  Eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discernes 
Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount, 
And  from  wi'.hin  the  golden  lamps  that  burne 
Nightly  before  him,  saw,  without  their  light. 
Rebellion  rising,  saw  in  whom,  how  spred 
Among  the  sons  of  morn,  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Sp.  Goddess  dear, 
We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distrest, 
Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile. 
Of  unblest  enchanter  vile.  Id.  Comus. 

Like  Maia's  son  he  stood. 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav'nly  fragrance  Cll'd 
The  circuit  wide,  strait  knew  him  all  the  bands 
Of  angels  under  watch ;  and  to  his  state, 
And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
And  thus  to  Stanley  saith,  in  Richard's  name ; 
"  My  lord,  the  king  salutes  you,  and  commands 
That  to  his  ayde  you  bring  your  ready  bands. 
Or  else  he  sweares  by  Him  who  sits  on  high. 
Before  the  armies  ioyne,  your  sonne  shall  die." 

Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 
But  when  the  post  was  pulled  once  away, 
^Vhich  stood  to  vphold  the  king  and  his  kin, 
Yorke  and  his  banders  proudly  preased  in. 
To  challenge  the  crowne  by  title  of  right. 
Beginning  with  law  and  ending  with  might. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  352. 

In  this  meane  while  the  senatours  fell  to  strive  who  should 

bee  king :  and  the  desire  of  soveraigntie  troubled  much  and 

perplexed  their  minds.     But  as  yet,  there  was  no  bandiny 

nor  siding  from  any  one  person  in  particular. 

Holland.  Livius,  p.  12. 


Things  went  on  so  far,  that  ray  mistress  presented  me  with 
a  wrought  nightcap  and  a  lac'd  band  of  her  own  working. 

Taller,  No.  91. 

As  all  men  naturally,  by  indissoluble  bands  of  obligation, 

are  the  subjects  and  servants  of  God  ;  so  God  indispensably 

and  inexcusably  doth  require  the  same  loyalty  and  fidelity, 

the  same  diligence,  the  same  reverence  from  all. 

Barrou;  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 
From  Jove  he  comes,  the  captive  to  restore  ;  [ 

Nor  can  the  thunder  of  his  sire  do  more. 
Religion  shall  dread  nothing  but  disguise  ; 
And  Justice  need  no  bandage  for  her  eyes.  I 

Garth.  Claremont. 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait,  ! 

Tlie  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train, 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band  ! 
Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men.  1 

Gray.  On  a  Prospect  of  Eton  College.  \ 
So  saying,  she  the  silken  bandage  loos'd,  I 

Nor  added  further  speech,  prepar'd  to  watch  1 

The  new  surprise,  and  guide  the  doubtful  scene,  1 

By  silence  more  than  tenfold  night  conceal'd.  I 

Jago.  Edge  Hill,  b.  iii. 

The  mastiff  or  ban  dog  [is]  a  species  of  great  size,  and 
strength,  and  a  very  loud  barker. 

Pennant.  Zoology,  vol.  i.  Dog. 

BA'NDIT.  ■)      Vr.  Bandit;    \t.  Bandito ;     Sp. 

Bandi'tto.  |i?r7n(7iV/o.  Ban  iind  ditto,  (qv.) 
the  past  part,  af  Dicere. 

One  declared  to  be  ban'd,  banished,  exiled,  out- 
lawed.    An  outlaw. 

A  Romane  sworder.  and  bandetto  slaue  1 

Murder'd  sweet  Tully.  1 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Henry  VI.  ^ct  iv.  sc.  1.  ! 

VOL.  I.  ' 


BAN 

Begone  ;— yet  hear  you,  are  the  banditti  ready 
To  wait  in  ambush  ? 

Ford.  'Tispity  siie's  a  Whore,  Act  V.  6C.  2. 

She  [Chastity!  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds; 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandile,  or  mountaineer. 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity. — Milton.  Comus. 

There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind ; 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavern'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfy'd. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ess.  4. 

■Who  are  they  who  can  be  said  to  be  governed  by  laws  of 
their  own  making  ?  I  know  of  no  such  persons ;  I  never 
heard  or  read  of  any  such,  except,  perhaps  among  pirates 
and  other  banditti,  who,  trampling  on  all  laws,  divine  and 
human,  refuse  to  be  governed  in  any  other  way  than  by 
their  own  licentious  regulations. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

BA'NDY,  V.  \  Bandy,  a  club,  bent  at  the 
B.Vndy,  n.  I  bottom ;' perhaps  from  the  verb, 
Ba'ndy,  o(/;'.  Tto  bend.  To  bandi/,  to  strike 
B'andying,  n.  J  backwards  and  forwards  from 

one  to  another,  with  a  band//. 

To  beat,  or  throw,  or  toss,  to  and  fro ;  to  give 

and  take  in  turns  ;  to  exchange. 
Ba?idi/-\es,  is  bending-leg  ;  bowing. 

Tlie  zodiac  is  the  line ;  the  shooting  stars. 
Which  in  an  eye-bright  evening  seem  to  fall. 
Are  nothing  but  the  balls  they  lose  at  bandy. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  ii.  8C.  6. 

Bnm.  Draw,  Benuolio,  heat  downe  their  weapons  • 
Gentlemen  for  shame  forbeare  this  outrage, 
Tibalt,  Mercutio,  the  Prince  expresly  hath 
Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  streetes. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  8f  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

I'll  send  him  balls  and  rackets,  if  I  live. 

That  they  such  racket  shall  in  Paris  see, 

Wlen  over  line  with  bandies  I  shall  drive. 
As  that  before  the  set  be  fully  done, 
France  may  (perhaps)  into  the  hazard  run. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincottrt. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthfuU  blood. 

She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball. 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweete  loue. 

And  his  to  me.— Shakespeare.  Rom.  Sf  Jut.  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

For  had  we  no  mastery  at  all  over  our  thoughts,  hut  they 
were  all  like  tennis  balls,  bandied,  and  struck  upon  us,  as 
it  were  by  rackets  from  without ;  then  could  we  not  steadily 
and  constantly  carry  on  any  designs  and  purposes  of  life. 

Cudworth.   Intell.  System,  p.  845. 

But  let  that  pass,  they  now  begun 

To  spur  their  living  engines  on  ; 

For  as  whipp'd  tops  and  baiidy'd  balls 

The  learned  hold,  are  animals  : 

So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 

Mere  engines  made  by  geometry.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

He  that  is  employed  has  no  leisure  to  move  in  the  little 
disputes  and  quarrels  which  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  which  are  chiefly  kept  up  and  bandied  to  and  fro  by 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  13. 

She  calls  it  witty  to  be  rude ; 
And,  placing  raillery  in  railing. 
Will  tell  aloud  your  greatest  failing  ; 
Nor  make  a  scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  nose. 

Swift.  Furniture  of  a  Woman's  Mind. 

To  give  the  sum  of  all,  most  of  the  contests  of  the  liti- 
gious world,  pretending  for  truth,  are  but  the  bandyings  of 
one  man's  affections  against  another's. 

Glanvil.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  14. 

Thy  once  formidable  name 

Shall  grace  her  humble  records,  and  be  heard 
In  scoffs  and  mockery,  bandied  from  the  lips 
Of  all  the  vengeful  brotherhood  around. 
So  oft  the  patient  victims  of  thy  scorn. 

Akenside.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 


BANE,  t.. -^  G 
Bane,  n.  >  wnur 
Ba'neful.  j/ufe. 


Goth.  Banjos,  ulcers,  sores, 
iunds.  (ij(A'e,  xvi.  21.)  Banjo 
full  of  ulcers,  sores,  wounds. 
( Luhe,  Ti\\.  iO.')  A.  S.  iJana,  destruction ;  Sw. 
Bana,  a  wound  ;  perhaps,  says  Ihre,  from  Bana, 
percutere.  In  Piers  Plouhman  we  find  Abane. 
But  see  Ban.  According  to  Tooke's  etymology, 
there  given.  Bane  is,  any  thing  abhorred,  hated 
— because  hurtful,  destructive,  mischievous ;  and 
hence  applied  to — 


BAN 

That  which  destroys,  ruins  ;  causes  destruction 
or  ruin  ;  poisons,  or  renders  poisonous. 


Ar)-ued  in  this  lond, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  39 

And  bolde  beggeres  and  bygge,  that  mowe  here  bred  by 

With  houndes  bred  and  hora  bred,  hele  hem  when  thei 

hungren 
And  abane  hem  with  benes. — Piers  Ptoutiman,  p.  139. 

For  in  his  hunting  Iiathe  he  swiche  delite. 
That  it  is  all  his  joye  and  appetite 
To  ben  himself  the  grete  hartes  have. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  1CS3. 

Think  when  thou  seest  the  baite 

whereon  is  thy  delite. 
That  hidden  hookes  are  hard  at  hande 

To  bane  thee  when  thou  bite. 

Turberville.  Disprayse  of  Women, 

And  how  that  in  those  ten  yeres  warre. 
Full  many  a  bloudy  dede  was  done ; 
And  many  a  lord  that  came  full  farre. 
There  caughte  his  bane  (alas)  to  sone. 

Surrey.  Louer  comforteth  himself. 
What,  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducates 
To  have  it  bain'd  I — Shakesp.  Merch.  of  Ten.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on. 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 

His  end  with  mine  involv'd  ;  and  knows  that  I 

Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 

Whenever  that  shall  be.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


From  breasts  heroique. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Thy  sins  are  of  so  baneful  a  nature  that  they  poison  even 
the  blood  of  Christ  unto  thee;  and  whilst  the  heavenly 
meat  is  in  thy  mouth,  even  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  meat  indeed  for  a  believing  soul,  the  curse 
of  God  Cometh  upon  thee. — Hopkins.   Works,  p.  229. 

He  learns  how  stocks  will  fall  and  rise  ; 
Holcjs  poverty  the  greatest  vice  ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation  ; 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nation. 

Prior.   The  Camclion. 
Then  would'st  thou  steer. where  Fortune  spreads  the  sails  1 
Go,  flatter  Vice  I  for  seldom  flattery  fails  • 
Soft  through  the  ear  the  pleasing  bane  distils  ; 
Delicious  poison '.  in  perfumes  it  kills  ! 

Broome.  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Fenlon. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  a  yew 
That  taints  the  grass  with  sickly  sweats  of  dew ; 
No  verdant  beauty  entertains  the  sight. 
But  baneful  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  2. 

When  it  is  now  clear  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  criminal 
is  no  longer  fit  to  live  upon  the  earth,  but  is  to  be  extermi- 
nated as  a  monster,  and  a  Imne  to  human  societj',  the  law 
sets  a  note  of  infamy  upon  him,  and  puts  him  out  of  its  pro- 
tection.—BiacAs/owe.  Commentary,  b.  iv.  c.  29. 

A  wicked  example,  as  we  all  know,  tends  to  corrupt  in 
some  degree  every  one  that  lives  within  its  baneful  influ- 
ence ;  more  particularly  if  it  be  found  in  men  of  high  rank, 
great  wealth,  splendid  talents,  profound  erudition,  or  popu- 
lar characters. — Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  16 

BANG,  V.  ■)        Dut.    Bcngeler,    to    beat    with 
Bang,  n.     )  sticks,  clubs  ;   Sw.  Bana,  to  strike. 
To  beat  or  strike,  to  hit  hard ;  to  give  repeated, 
heavy  blows. 

You  should  then  haue  accosted  her,  and  with  some  ex- 
cellent iests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  haue  baug<l 
the  youth  into  dumbenesse. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Or  if  a  bear,  opprest 

With  cruel  hunger,  happn'd  to  molest 

His  feeding  flocks,  he  with  such  bangs  him  ply'd. 

That  with  the  prey  even  in  his  teeth  he  dv'd. 

Drayton.  David  Sf  Goliah. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang. 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang. 
While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 
To  which  side  conquest  would  incline. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
But,  dear  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  convince  'em,  that  as  harsh 
and  irregular  sound  is  not  harmony ;  so  neither  is  banging 
a  cushion,  oratory. — Taller,  No.  70. 
The  first  bout  they  had  was  so  fair,  and  so  handsome. 
That  to  make  a  fair  bargain,  'twas  worth  a  king's  ransom  ; 
And  Sutton  such  bangs  to  his  neighbour  imparted. 
Would  have  made  any  fibres  but  Figg's  to  have  smarted. 
Byrom.  Extempore  Versed. 


BAN 


BA'NISH.  ^  Fr.  Banmr ;  It 
Ba'nisher.  I  Sp.  Banidn.  (See 
Ba'nishment.  >  Sax.  Forbcened,  i 
Banni'tion.     J  man,  (Somner.) 


liandire ; 

See  To  Ban.) 

banished 


To  forbid,  to  prohibit,  to  interdict,  (sc.)  from  any 
place,  from  staying  or  remaining  in  it ;  to  order, 
command,  condemn  to  leave,  or  quit  any  place ; 
to  expel  or  drive  away,  to  exile. 

Tliis  is  thy  mortal  fo,  this  is  Arcite, 

That  fro  thy  lond  is  banished  on  his  hed, 

For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 

Chaucer.  The  Knli/htet  Tale.  y.  1728. 

Than  faire  Phebus,  lantern  and  lamp  of  light, 

Of  man  and  beest,  both  fruit  and  florishinK, 

Tender  norice,  and  banisher  of  night.— /d.  Test,  of  Creseide. 

Whan  an  vncleane  spirite  (*  he)  goeth  out  from  a  man, 
beyng  banyshed  from  his  olde  hospitall,  he  walketh  in  dry 
and  baren  places,  seking  rest  and  fj-ndeth  none. 

Udal.  Mat.  c.  12. 

For  I  am  not  ignoraunt,  that  vnto  the  which  measure 
their  felicity  by  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  banyshment  is  more 
paynfully  greuous  than  deathe. — Id.  James,  c.  1. 

Marius  then  fetching  a  deep  sigh  from  his  heart,  gave  him 
this  answer :  thou  shalt  tell  Se.\tiliu3,  that  thou  hast  seen 
Caius  Marius  banished  out  of  his  countrey,  sitting  amongst 
the  ruines  of  the  city  of  Carthage.— A^orM.  Plutarch,  p.  3()7. 


■  Now  this  < 


Hath  brought  me  to  thy  harth,  not  out  of  hope 

(Mistake  me  not)  to  saue  my  life  :  for  if 

I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 

I  would  haue  voided  thee.     But  in  mere  spight 

To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 

Stand  I  before  thee  here.— SAaAw.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Hast  thee,  and  from  the  paradise  of  God 

Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair. 

From  hallowd  ground  th'  unholie,  and  denounce 

To  them  and  to  thir  progenia  from  thence 

Perpetual  banishment.— .Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

They  refused  to  do  it  [take  the  oath]  and  were  upon  that 
coiiiiemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  as  men  that  denied 
allegiance  to  the  king.  And  by  this  aa  engine  was  found 
out  to  banish  as  many  as  they  pleased. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1662. 

Shall  I  add,  that  this  love  of  purity  was  the  cause,  why, 
she  banished  herself  from  those  public  diversions  of  the 
town,  at  which  it  was  scarce  possible  to  be  present,  without 
hearing  somewhat  that  wounded  chaste  ears. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

The  civil  death  commenced,  if  any  man  was  banished  or 
abjured  the  realm  by  the  process  of  the  common  law,  or 
entered  into  religion  ;  that  is,  went  into  a  monastery,  and 
became  there  a  monk  professed. — Blackstone.  Com. b.  i.e.  1. 

Think,  says  Epictetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  banishment, 
and  death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  desires, 
or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments. 

Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  17. 

As  I  have  your  express  orders  not  to  restore  any  person 
Kho  has  been  sentenced  to  banishment  either  by  myself  or 
others  ;  so  I  have  no  directions  with  respect  to  those,  who, 
having  been  banished  by  some  of  my  predecessors  in  this 
government,  have  by  them  also  been  restored. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  x.  Let.  64. 

Every  professor  (shall)  continue  in  his  office  during  life, 
unless  in  case  of  such  misbehaviour  as  shall  amount  to 
bannition  by  the  university  statutes. 

Blackstone.  Com.  Introd.  §  1. 

BANK,  i;.>        Fr.    Banc  i     It.    Banco;     Sp. 

Bank,  n.  )  Banco  ;  Dan.  and  Dut.  Bancke. 
According  to  some,  says  Junius,  from  the  Danish 
Banke,  to  beat,  to  strike,  because  they  are 
constantly  beaten  against  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  Cotgrave  says, — Banc,  a  long  shole,  shelf  or 
sandy  hill  in  the  sea,  against  which  the  waves  do 
hreah.  Skinner  is  content  with  A.  S.  Banc, 
tumulus.  Wachter  has — Banc,  a  hill,  mound,  heap, 
and  any  eminent  or  rising  place.  It  is  transferred, 
he  adds,  to  all  eminent  or  rising  places  for  sitting 
or  lying.     And  it  may  thus  be  applied  to — 

Any  thing  raised  by,  or  to  confine,  a  current  of 
water ;  to  the  seat  rau:ed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat ;  to  the  raised  table  or  counter  of  mcrch;mts, 
traders,  money-changers. 

To  Bank,  is  to  confine,  or  surround  with  banks : 
to  throw  up  embankments.  In  the  citation  from 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Stevens  suggests,  that  to  bank, 
may  mean,  to  sail  along  the  banks. 

The  dikes  were  fuUe  wide  that  closed  the  castelle  about 
&  depe  on  ilk  a  side,  with  banket  hie  without. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  162. 


.sc. !. 

'  me  from  the  banks  of  a 
■uminate  in  solitude  upon 
is  now  looking  about  for 
me  he  is  resolved  to  take, 
Dss  of  that  charming  per- 


I  the  want  of  it,  that  the 
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And  theJ  biheelden  an  hatiene  that  hadde  a  watir  bank 
into  which  thei  thoughten,  if  thei  myghten,  to  brynge  up 
the  schip.— HVc/)/.  Dedis,  c.  27. 

%V'hen  it  was  day,  they  knewe  not  the  lande,  but  they 
spyed  a  certayne  hauen  with  a  bancke  into  the  which  they 
were  mynded  (if  it  were  possible^  to  thrust  in  the  ship. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  place,  where  as  he  them  sighe. 

It  was  vnder  a  bajikp,  nighe 

The  great  see,  and  he  aboue 

Stode  and  behelde  the  lusty  loue, 

Whiche  eche  of  them  till  other  made, 

With  goodly  chere  and  wordes  glade.— Cou'er.  Con.  yl.  b.  ii. 

Nor  so  fercely  doth  ouerflow  the  feldes 

The  foming  flood,  that  brekes  out  of  his  bankes : 

Whose  rage  of  waters  beares  away  what  heapes 

Stand  in  his  way,  the  coates,  and  eke  the  herdes. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEnais,  b.  ii. 

Haue  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out 

Viue  le  Roy,  as  1  haue  bankd  their  townes. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

That  the  nether  end  of  the  cut  be  set  into  the  ground,  and 
namely,  that  part  alwaies  which  grew  next  the  root,  and 
last  of  all,  that  they  be  banked  well  with  earth  about  the 
place  where  they  spring  and  bud  forth,  untill  such  time  as 
the  plant  have  gotten  strength, 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  17. 

That  stralne  agen,  it  had  a  dying  fall : 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  eare,  like  the  sweet  sound 

That  breathes  upon  a  banke  of  violets  ; 

Stealing,  and  gluing  odour. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Xiyht,  Acl 

One  of  them  dates  his  letter  ti 
purling  stream,  where  he  used  to 
the  divine  Clarissa,  and  where  he 
a  convenient  leap,  which  he  tells 
unless  I  support  him  under  the  ] 
jured  woman. — Taller,  No.  146. 

Is  it  owing  to  Christianity,  or  1 
banks  of  the  Nile,  whose  constantly  renewed  fertility  is  not 
to  be  impaired  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of 
war,  serve  only  for  the  scene  of  a  ferocious  anarchy,  or  for 
the  supply  of  unceasing  hostilities? 

Paley.  Evidence!  of  Christianity,  pt.  UL  c.  7. 

See  the  preceding  word, 
to  Bank.  In  this  applica- 
tion, to  bank  is  to  place  or 
deposit  money  in  a  bank. — 
Bankrupt.  Vr.  Banqueroute  ,- 
It.  Bancarotta  ;  Sp.  Bancd- 
roto.  In  the  Mid.  Lat.  Rap- 
tus,  and  Ruptura  are  used ; 
as  we  use  bankrupt  and  hank- 
riiptc!/.  See  Du  Cange;  also  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 

Bankrupt    is    from     the     Lat.    Bancus  ;     Fr. 
Banque,  the  bench,  table  or  counter  of  a  trades- 
man ;  and  ruptus,  broken  ;  and  thus  denoting  one 
whose  bench  or  table  is  broken. 
But  natheles  I  toke  unto  our  dame. 
Your  wif  at  home,  the  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  benche,  she  wote  it  wel  certain. 
By  certain  tokenes  that  I  can  hire  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,28!). 
And  yet  that  same  very  pointe  ought  to  haue  quickened 
the  to  some  actiuitie  in  bestyrryng  thee  to  haue  deliuered 
foorth  my  money  to  the  kepers  of  the  banke. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

He  hadde  openly  preached  in  the  temple,  he  had  ouer- 
throwen  the  bankers  tables,  and  drieuen  them  uute  of  the 
temple  too.— Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1385. 

And  such  banke  roiipfes  be  these  men  of  that  good  zeale. 

that  gape  after  the  spoyle  of  the  spirituality,  which  whan 

they  haue  wasted  and  missespent  tlieir  own,  woulde  than 

very  I'aine  saue  for  hanging  robbe  spirituall  and  temporall  to. 

Id.  p.  881. 

And  so  gatherynge  a  greate  armye  of  valyaunt  capiteyns 
of  all  nacions,  some  banquerontes,  &c.  whiche  leauynge  their 
bodely  laboure  desyrynge  only  to  lyue  of  robbery  and  rapine, 
came  to  be  his  seruantes  and  souldioures. 

Hall.  Hen.  rJL  an.  11. 

Although  the  events  of  pnidence  arc  out  of  o>ir  power,  yet 
the  endeavours  and  the  observation,  the  diligence  and 
caution,  the  moral  part  of  it,  and  the  plain  conduct  of  our 
necessary  duty,  (which  are  portions  of  this  grace,)  are  such 
things  which  God  will  demand  in  proportion  to  the  talent 
which  he  hath  intrusted  into  our  banks. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

He  caused  a  banker,  for  unfaithful  handling  and  exchang 
of  mony,  to  leese  both  his  hands,  and  to  have  them  nailed 
fast  unto  his  owne  shopbourd. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  214. 

The  minde  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine, 

Fat  paunches  haue  leane  pates:  and  dainty  bits, 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  hut  bankeroul  the  wits. 

Shakesp,  are.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  6C.  1. 
131) 
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Adri.  As  if  lime  were  in  debt :  how  fondly  do'st  thou 


Unless  we  had  rather  think  both  moral  and  judicial,  full 
of  malice  and  deadly  purpose,  conspired  to  let  the  debtor 
Israelite,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  run  on  upon  a  bankrout  score, 
Aatter'd  with  insufficient  and  ensnaring  discharge?. 

Millon.  Doct.  %  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

Gonz.  There's  the  quintessence. 
The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit. 
For  he  (according  to  his  noble  nature) 
Will  not  be  known  to  want  though  he  do  want, 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner, 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laughter. 

Beaum.  fr  Flctch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  iii.  ^c.  1. 

Canst  thou  by  sickness  banish  beauty  so. 
Which  if  put  from  thee,  knows  not  where  to  go 
To  make  her  shift,  and  for  her  succour  seek 
To  every  rivel'd  face,  each  bankrupt  cheek  ? 

Drayton.  H.  Howard  to  Geraldint. 

I  do  hereby  forbid  all  dedications  to  all  persons  within  the 
city  of  London,  except  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Stephen,  and  the 
bank,  will  take  epigrams  and  epistles  as  value  receiv'd  for 
their  notes.- ra/ter.  No.  43. 

Truman  was  better  acquainted  with  his  master's  affairs 
than  his  daughter,  and  secretly  lamented,  that  each  day 
brought  him  by  many  miscarriages  nearer  bankruptcy  than 
the  former.— /d.  No.  213. 

Had  everj- particular  banking  company  always  understood 
and  attended  to  its  own  particular  interest,  the  circulation 
never  could  have  been  overstocked  with  paper  money. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Or,  at  some  banker's  desk,  like  many  more, 
Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
His  name  had  stood  in  city  annals  fair. 
And  prudent  dulness  mark'd  him  for  a  mayor. 

Churchill.  The  Rosciad. 

A  bankrupt  [is]  defined,  "  a  trader,  who  secretes  himself, 

or  does  certain  other  acts,  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors." 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  31. 

By  attempting  to  increase,  we  diminish  them  ;  the  mind 
becomes  bankrupt  under  too  large  obligations  ;  all  additional 
benefits  lessen  every  hope  of  future  return,  and  shut  up 
every  avenue  that  leads  to  tenderness. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapside, 
whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry  unmingled  with  trade. 
To  hinder  that  intellectual  bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to 
fear,  he  will  erect  a  bank  for  wit. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Blackmore. 

BA'NNER.  ■\  Dut.  Baniere;  Fr.  Banniere ; 
Ba'nnered.  \Ger.Bannicr;  It.  Banda,  Ban- 
B.\'nneret.  (diera;  Sw.Baner.  In  A.  S.  Ban- 
Ba'nnerol.  )  segn   is   the   ensign,   or  banner. 

Watcher  derives   it  from  C.  B.  Bann,   excelsus. 

Ihre  and  Lye  from  Banduo,  signum  ;    Bandtijan, 

significare.     The  banner,  band-roll,  or  ban-sign,  is, 

perhaps,  merely — 

The  6u«f/-roll,  or  ionrf-sign,  the  sign  of  union ; 

the  Hag  or  standard  under  which  men  are  united 

or  bound  for  some  common  purpose. 

Banneret — A  small   banner ;    also,  the   person 

bearing  it. 

Constantj-ne  this  vnderstod.  hethene  thai  he  were, 
A  crois,  in  stude  of  ys  baner,  ys  men  hi  fore  hym  here. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  86 


The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shineth  in  his  white  banner  large. 
That  all  the  feldes  gliteren  up  and  doun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  978. 
If  she  be  fresshe,  and  well  araied. 
He  saith  hir  baner  is  displaied. 
To  clepe  in  guestes  by  the  vteie.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  surely  to  tel  you  the  trouth,  this  is  his  verye  final! 
intent  and  purpose,  and  the  very  mark  that  he  shoteth  at,  as 
a  speclall  pointe  and  foundacion  of  all  Luther's  heresies, 
wherof  thys  man  is  one  of  the  lianer  berers. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  207. 

The  king  and  the  queene  his  mother,  with  the  aduice  and 
con.sent  of  the  kinge's  counsaile,  sent  a  bishop  and  two 
knightes  banerettes,  with  two  notable  clerkes,  to  sir  John  of 
Heynault,  praiyng  him  to  be  a  meane  that  theyr  lorde,  the 
yong  king  of  England,  might  haue  in  mariage  the  yongesl 
daughter  of  the  erle  of  Henault  his  brother,  named  Phihp. 
Grafton.  Mdui.  III.  an.  3. 
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Beside  this,  on  euer>'  sydo  of  the  chin-l  went  CCC.  per- 
sons holdyng  long  torches,  and  lordes  bearyng  baners, 
banerols,  &  penons.— Halt.  Hen.  V.  an.  10. 


Drayton.  Battle  nf  .igin 

Rich  saddles  for  the  light -horse  and  the  hard, 
For  to  be  brav'st  there  s  not  a  man  but  plies ; 
Plumes,  band-rolls,  and  capsjrisons  prepar'd.— Jd.  J 

Then,  letting  him  arise  like  abiect  thrall, 
He  gan  to  him  obiect  his  hainous  crime, 

And  to  reuile,  and  rate,  and  recreant  call, 

And,  lastly,  to  despoile  of  knightly  Imnnerall. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b 
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Ti.  c.  7. 


The  gates  wide  op'n  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host, 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rankt  in  loose  array. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  n. 

The  scarffcs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  manifoldlie 
disswade  me  from  beleeuing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a 
burthen.-SAa*«.  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Actii.  sc.  3. 

He  [the  duke  of  Somerset]  made  bannerets,  which  is  a 
dignity  above  a  knight,  and  next  to  a  baron  :  and  these  were 
thf  last  that  from  that  time  to  this  did  ever  receive  this 
dignity.—  Baiter.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1547. 

Where'er  the  British  banners  are  displayed, 
The  suppliant  nations  shall  implore  our  aid : 
Till,  thus  compell'd.  the  greater  worlds  confess 
Themselves  oblig'd  and  s 


Thou  wilt  not  hence, 

Till  I  set  on  thee :  thy  ragg'd  impudence 
Is  so  fast  footed.     Are  there  not  beside 
Other  great  banquetants,  but  you  must  ride 
At  anchor  stil  with  vs  !     He  nothing  said. 
But  thought  of  ill  enough,  and  shook  hi.s  head. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b. 
No  more  shall  I  be  tane  unto  the  wake, 
Nor  wend  a  fishing  to  the  winding  lake; 
No  more  shall  I  be  taught,  on  silver  strings 
To  learne  the  measures  of  our  banqnettings. 

Browne.   Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  u.  s 
The  sun  declin'd  had  shot  his  western  ray, 
V/hen,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  purpos'd  to  unbend  the  evening  hours, 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers. 


The  ban 


delic 


:  of  my 


votaries  are  never  costly, 
or  drink  at  them  who  are 
Taller,  No.  97. 


vited 


Great  Anne,  weighing  the  events  of  war 

Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart,  thee  chose, 
Thee.  Churchill !  to  direct  the  nice  extremes, 
Her  banner'd  legions.  /.  Philips.  Blenheim 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from  the  negro  chief, 
he  [Don  Diego  d'Azambue]  landed,  and  chose  a  rising 
ground,  proper  for  his  intended  fortress,  on  which  he  planted 
a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  took  possession  m 
the  name  of  his  master.  .„.,„., 

Johnson.  Introd.  to  the.  World  Displayed. 

War  has  its  charms  terrific.    Far  and  wide 
When  stands  th'  embattled  host  in  tianncr'd  pride ;  I 

Full  oft,  too  raslily  glows  with  fond  delight 
The  youthful  breast,  and  asks  the  future  fight.  1 

Warton.  On  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

BA'NQUET,  t'.  ^        Fr.    Banquet;     It.   B»n-\ 
Ba'nqi'ET,  n.  chetto ,-    Sp.  Banquete,   Van- 

B.\'nquet.\nt.       \queto:  Ger.  .'v-  Dut.  Bancket. 
Ba'nqueter.  I   Skinner  and  Wachter  agree 

Ba'nqueting,  n.  J  that  it  is  from  hank,  a  bench 
or  table ;  because  {convivae)  messmates  sit  or 
recline  at  the  same  hench  or  table,  to  eat,  feed  or 
feast  toc;cther.  Sometimes  formerly  applied  to 
that  addition  to  a  meal,  called  now  a  dessert. 
Generally — 
Sumptuous  and  luxurious  feasting. 

The  Frenche  kyng  receiued  theim  very  honorably,  and 
sumpteously  banqueted  them,  she\vynge  to  them  goodly 
iustes  and  marcyall  pastyraes.— JTaH.  Hen.  V.  an.  2. 

Not  long  after  this  it  happened  that  certaine  of  these 
great  doctours  had  inuited  Mr.  Wclshe,  and  his  T;ife  to  a 
banket,  where  they  had  talke  at  will  and  pleasure,  vttcring 
their  blindnes,  and  ignoraunce  without  any  resistaunce,  or 
gayne  saying.— Ti/ndaii.   Workes.  Life  from  Fox. 

Nether  the  doctors  &  chamber  maisters  the  delitious 
hanckettonrs,  &  very  voluptuous  me,  take  any  high  degre 
here. — Caluine.  Four  GodUje  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

It  was  besemyng  that  the  natyue  daye  of  a  wicked  kyns;, 
Bhouide  be  polluted  with  the  death  of  a  man  of  moste  holye 
liuyng  and  godly  conuersation  :  and  that  the  rayddes  of  the 
excessiue  banketting  and  courtlye  delicacies,  shoulde  be  dis- 
tayned  with  the  cruell  murtheryng  of  an  innocent,  and 
gyltlesse  person.— f/da/.  Mark,  c.  S. 

He  humbly  would  intreat  your  majesty 

To  come  and  see  his  homely  citadel. 

And  banquet  with  him  ere  thou  leav'st  the  isle. 

Caly.  To  banquet  with  him  in  his  citadel  ? 
I  fear  me,  messenger,  to  feast  my  train 
Within  a  town  of  war  so  lately  pillaged, 
Will  be  too  costly  and  too  troublesome. 

Marlow.  Jew  of  Malta,  Act  v. 

When  Cyrus  had  espied  Astyages  and  his  fellows  coming 
drunk  from  a  banquet,  loaden  with  variety  of  follies  and 
filthinesses ;  their  legs  failing  them,  their  eyes  red  and  sta- 
tmg,  cousened  with  a  moist  cloud,  and  abused  by  a  doubled 
object,  their  tongues  full  of  spunges,  and  their  heads  no 
Wiser,  he  thought  they  were  poysoned,  and  he  had  reason. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 


BA'NTER,  v.\  f 
B.Vnter,  n.  Ipbc 
B.a'.nterer.  J  mol 
Ba'ntering,  n.)  dim 


by  hunger  and  thirst 

It  [Christianity]  allows  us  to  use  the  world,  provided  we 
do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  not  spread  before  us  a  delicious 
banquet,  and  then  come  with  a  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not." — Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  7. 

In  this  place  is  a  banqueting-roora,  which,  though  it 
stands  remote  from  the  sea,  enjoys  a  prospect  nothing  in- 
ferior to  that  view ;  two  apartments  run  round  the  back  part 
of  it,  the  windows  whereof  look  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
villa,  and  into  a  very  pleasant  kitchen  garden 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  ii.  Let.  17. 

Not  in   our   old  lexicogra- 
and  of  unsettled  ety- 
mology.     May   it    not  be   a 
dim.  of  Ban,  past  part,  of  hay, 
to  bark  at  ?     The  application  of  the  word  appears 
to  be  this : — 

To  play  upon  with  light  and  humorous  raillerj-, 
mockery  or  ridicule, — by  ascribing  doubtful  or 
excessive  merits  or  virtues ;  by  eliciting  concealed 
weaknesses,  lurking  follies. 

Where  wit  hath  any  mixture  of  raillery,  it  is  but  calling 
it  banter,  and  the  work  is  done.  This  polite  word  of  theirs 
was  first  borrowed  from  the  bullies  in  White  Friars,  then  fell 
among  the  footmen,  and  at  last  retired  to  the  pedants,  by 
whom  it  is  applied  as  properly  to  the  productions  of  wit,  as 
if  I  should  apply  it  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  mathematicks  ; 
but  if  this  hnnleriny,  as  they  call  it,  he  so  despicable  a  thimj, 
whence  comes  it  to  pass  they  have  sucli  a  perpetual  itch 
towards  it  themselves! — Swift.  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Author'sApol. 

I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent  parts,  who  had  got  past  thirty 
without  having  ever  had  the  least  notice  of  any  such  thing  ; 
she  was  so  great  a  stranger  to  it  that  when  she  heard  me 
and  another  talking  of  it,  could  scarce  forbear  thinking  we 
bantered  \\GX .—Locke .  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 

For  those  that  were  his  [A.  Hodges]  acquaintance,  knew 
hira  to  be  a  most  admirable  philologist,  a  man  of  a  great 
memory,  and  well  vers'd  in  several  sorts  of  learning  ;  but 
being  delighted  to  please  himself  in  a  juvenile  and  bantring 
way  among  j'.inior  masters,  could  never  be  courted  to  set 
pen  to  paper  for  that  purpose. — Wood.  Fasti  Oxon. 

Which  I  have  heard  him  [R.  Grebhy]  several  times  very 
confidently  report ;  yet  he  being  a  reputed  banterer,  1  could 
never  believe  him,  in  that  or  any  thing  else.— /d.  lb. 

Thoughtless  atheists,  and  illiterate  drunkards,  call  them- 
selves free  thinkers ;  and  gamesters,  bnnterers,  biters, 
swearers,  and  twenty  new-born  insects  more.  are.  in  their 
several  species,  the  modern  men  of  wit. — Tatter,  No.  12. 

Declining  worth  imperial  wit  supplies. 

And  Momus  triumphs,  while  Astraa  flies. 

No  truth  so  sacred,  banter  cannot  hit. 

No  fool  so  stupid,  but 


Whitehead.  On  Ridicule. 

BA'NTLING.   Tnfans  ante  nuptias,  (Serenim.) 

A  child  born,   or  at   least  begotten,  before  the 

!  marriage  of  the  parents.       Perhaps   feaij-tcUing, 

or  tanc-tcUing.     Now  more  generally  applied  to 

any  infant. 

1      That  pretty  Cupid,  little  god  of  love. 

Whose  imped  wings  with  speckled  plumes  are  dight. 
Who  woundeth  men  below,  and  gods  above. 
Roving  at  random  with  his  feather'd  flight : 
Whilst  lovely  Venus  stands  to  give  the  aim. 
Smiling  to  see  her  wanton  bantling's  game. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  7. 
A  cradle,  brother,  and  a  basket, 
(Granted  as  soon  as  e'er  I  ask  it) 
A  coat  not  of  the  smallest  scantling. 
Frocks,  stockings,  shoes,  to  grace  I 


Prio 


The  Mice. 


BAP 

Fr.  Baptmer,  Buplc.ime  ; 
It.  Battezzure,  Bnftesmo,  Bat- 
tesinw  ;  Sp.  Baptizar,  Baptis- 
mo  ;  Gr.  BuTrTCiv,  et  BaTrrifeic, 
mergere  et  mergitare,  ( Voss. ) 

To  dip  or  merge  frequently  ; 
to  sink,  to  plunge,  to  irn- 
mergc. 


BAPTI'ZE,  I 
Bapti'zer, 
Ba'ptism. 
Bapti'smai,. 
B.Vptist. 
Ba'ptisterv. 
Bapti'stical. 
Baptiza'tion. 
And  of  Seynt  Siluestre  the  pope  hym  let  bapti; 
And  he  was  (as  yt  is  ywrite)  pur  mesel  tho, 
And  he  bi  com  in  hys  baptizing  hoi  of  ys  ■ 


ii.  Gloucester,  p.  86. 


If  thou  the  loud  wille  geld,  thereof  is  to  speke, 
&■  si  then  if  thou  wild  thi  lay  forsake  &  breke, 
&  take  our  bapteme  of  funte,  as  childre  ging, 
I  salle  gv'ue  the  a  reame,  &  do  the  coroun  kyng. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  133. 

Certes,  if  he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of  his  old  gilt, 

he  receiveth  the  marke  of  baptisme,  but  not  the  grace,  ne 

the  remission  of  his  sinnes,  til  he  have  veray  repentance. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


For  all  his  hole  hirte  he  laide 
Upon  Constance ;  and  saide  he  shulde, 
For  loue  of  hir,  if  that  she  wolde, 
Baptisme  take,  and  Christes  faith 
Beleue. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


In  the  very  womb  of  this  last  sentence,  pregnant,  as  it 
shouhi  seem,  with  a  Hercules,  there  is  formed  a  little  bant- 
ling of  the  mortal  race,  a  degenerate,  puny  parenthesis,  that 
totally  frustrates  our  most  sanguine  views  and  expectations, 
and  disgraces  the  whole  gestation. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 
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In  tho  dales  Jon  Baptist  cam,  and  prechide  in  the  desert 
of  Judee.  And  seide  do  ye  penaunee  for  the  kyngdom  of 
hevenes  schal  neigh. —  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  3. 

In  those  dayes  John  the  Baptist  came  &  preached  in  y« 
wyldemes  of  Jewry,  saying,  repent,  the  kingdom  of  heauen 
is  at  hande.— Bible,  1551.  Ii. 

^Vherfore  whe  John  declaring  constatly  his  own  vnwor- 
thines,  &  setting  forth  ye  worthines  of  Christ,  did  refuse 
y  ofljce  of  a  baptiser,  Christ  by  no  sinister  suspicion  did 
steine  his  own  innocencie,  which  it  behoued  to  be  knowen 
&  beleued  of  al  men.     Udal.  Mat.  c.  3 

So  that  when  the  fiapfizor  (which  must  be  an  aichhishoppe 
or  a  bibhoppe)  with  the  officers  of  the  churche  do  come  there- 
unto they  (the  gossippes,  &e.)  may  be  there  readye  placed. 
Leland.  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 

His  baptisme  gives  virtue  to  ours.  His  last  action  (or 
rather  passion)  with  his  baptizing  with  bloud  :  his  first  was 
his  baptization  with  water  :  both  of  them  wash  the  world 
from  fheir  sins.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ's  Baptism. 

But  this  thief  did  but  then  come  to  Christ,  he  knew  him 
not  before  ;  and  his  case  was,  as  if  a  Turk  or  heathen 
should  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  be  baptized,  and 
enter  newly  into  the  covenant  upon  his  death-bed  :  then 
God  pardons  all  his  sins.  And  so  God  does  to  Christians 
when  they  are  baptized  or  first  give  up  their  names  to 
Christ  by  a  voluntary  confirmation  of  their  baptismal  vow  : 
hut  when  they  have  once  entred  into  the  covenant,  they 
must  perform  what  they  promise,  and  to  what  they  are 
obliged.— iJp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

Baptism  as  an  initiation  into  the  church,  is  an  entrance 
into  a  Christian  and  eternal  life,  and  the  water  in  the  bap- 
tisleni,  or  font  maintained  from  the  spring,  is  called  here 
(Rev.'xxii.  \.)d,  river. —Hammond.   Works,  vol.iii.  p.  947. 

Three  days  after,  the  governor's  daughter  Eleanor,  wife 
of  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  the  assistants,  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  in  Roanoak,  and  the  infant  was  christened  there 
the  Sunday  following,  who  because  she  was  the  first  Creo- 
lian  or  Christian  born  in  that  country,  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Virginia.— OWyj.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

Wondrous  good  man  !  whose  labours  may  repel 

The  force  of  sin,  may  stop  the  rage  of  hell . 

Thou,  like  the  baptist,  from  thy  God  was  sent. 

The  crying  voice,  to  bid  the  world  repent. 

Prior.   To  Dr.  Sherlock. 

This  baptistical  profession,  which  he  ignorantly  laugheth 
at,  is  attested  by  fathers,  by  councils,  by  liturgies. 

Bp.  Bramhall.  Schism  Guarded,  p.  205. 

Tlie  great  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,  [at  Pisa] 
are  very  well  worth  seeing,  and  are  built  after  the  same 
fancy  with  the  cathedral  of  Sienw..— Addison.  Trav.  in  Italy. 

Josephus  informs  us,  that  John  exhorted  the  Jews  not  to 
come  to  his  baptism,  without  first  preparing  themselves  for 
it  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  equity  and  justice  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  and 
by  manifesting  a  sincere  piety  towards  God. 

Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  33. 

The  clothing  of  the  baptist  was  no  less  simple  than  his 
diet.  His  raiment,  we  are  told,  was  of  camel's  hair,  with  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  ;  the  same  coarse  habit  which 
the  meaner  people  usually  wore,  and  which  sometimes  even 
the  rich  assumed  as  a  garb  of  mourning.— W.  lb. 


BAR 

Philosophy,  baptiz'd 

In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 

Has  eyes  indeed  ;  and.  viewing  all  she  sees 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  Cod  to  man, 

Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 

Cowpcr.   Task,  h.  iii. 

BAR,  V.  ^        Fr.  Barre-.    It.  Burra ;    Sp.  Bar- 

Bar,  n.      >  ra.    Our  English  verb,  to  bar,  is  the 

Ba'rful.  J  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Bairgan,  beoryan, 
birgan,  byrgan ;    which  means — 

To  defend,  keep  safe,  to  protect,  to  arm,  to 
guard,  to  secure,  to  fortify,  to  strengthen.  Sec 
Barbaroi's,  Barricade,  and  Barrister,  (  Tooke, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 

Barred  in  Chaucer  may  be  merely  striped  or 
crossed  in  the  form  of  bars.  (  See  To  Bard.  )  To 
bar.  is  also  used,  for — 

To  guard  against ;  to  prevent ;  to  obstruct. 

A  Bar,  to  secure  a  window,  door,  lire,  house, 
city ;  a  gate  made  of  such  bars  ;  to  secure  or  con- 
fine waters  ;  to  secure  from  ingress  ;  to  exclude ; 
to  keep  apart ;  as  the  bar  of  an  inn  ;  of  a  court  of 
justice,  at  which  barristers  sit,  criminals  are 
arraigned,  S.c.  ;  and  in  this  latter  usage  applied 
generally  to  a  court,  a  tribunal. 


The  Personet  Tale. 
And  so  befell,  by  aventure  or  caa, 
That  thurgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
Of  yren  gret.  and  square  as  any  sparre, 
He  cast  his  eyes  upon  Emeha. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  1079. 
I  remember  me  of  a  thefe  once  cast  at  Newgate,  that  cut 
a  purse  at   the  harre  when  he  shold  be  hanged  on  the 
morrow.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  93. 

Then  vnto  Jesus  being  in  the  temple,  there  came  the 
blynde  and  lame,  whome  the  lawe  barred  from  eiitiyng  into 
the  temple.  But  the  temple  of  Jesus  receyueth  all  whiche 
make  specie  vnto  healthe.— i/ia/.  Mathew,  c.  21. 

The   Frenchemen    ditched,   trenched,   and    piled    their 
lodgynges  for  feare  of  afterclappes  :    But  the  Englishemen 
had  their  parte  onely  barred  and  ported. — Hall.  Hen.  F.an.7. 
He  hreake  the  barres,  and  through  the  timber  pearst 
So  large  a  hole  wherby  they  might  disoerne 
The  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus,  and  aunciant  kings  of  Troy. 

Surrey.  Mntpis,  b.  ii. 
Ye  sit  like  pris'ners  barred  with  doors  and  chaines, 
And  yet  no  care  perpetual!  care  restraines. 

Beaumont.  True  Liberty. 

With  us  (methinks)  Fate  deals  so. 

As  with  the  Jews'  guide  God  did  :  he  did  show 
Him  the  rich  land,  but  barr'd  his  entry  in  : 
Our  slowness  is  our  punishment  and  sin. 

Donne,  tetters.  To  Mr.  R.  IF. 
Lai.  Prepare  to  hear  them, 
And  be  not  barr'd  up  from  yourself,  nor  add 
To  your  ill  fortune  with  your  far  worse  judgment. 

Beaum.  ij-  Ftelch.  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iii.  so.  1. 
For  where  by  law  each  one  of  free  estate 

Should  personally  be  heard  ere  iudgemente  passe, 
They  burd  him  this,  where  through  destroid  he  was. 
Mirror  Jor  Magistrates,  p.  273. 
Cladon  the  lad 
IVho  whilorae  had 
The  garland  given  for  throwing  best  the  barre, 
I  know  not  by  what  chance  or  luckie  starre  | 

Was  chosen  late 
To  be  the  mate 
Unto  our  lady  of  our  gleesome  May. 

Brown.   The  Shepheard's  Pipe.  \ 
For  the  isthmus  or  bar  of  Peloponnesus  which  separateth  ' 
the  sea  ..Egium  from  the  sea  Ionium,  doth  come  and  joyn 
the  firm  land  of  the  rest  of  Greece  with  the  Presche  an 
island  of  Peloponnesus. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  84-1. 
Via.  I'll  do  my  best 
To  woe  your  lady  :  yet  a  barrefull  strife. 
Who  ere  I  woe,  myselfe  would  be  his  wife. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Acti.  sc.  4. 

With  emulation  fir'd 

They  strain  to  lead  tlie  field,  top  the  barr'd  gate, 

O'er  the  deep  ditch  exulting  bound,  and  brush 

The  thorny-twining  hedge.— Somerri//e.   The  Chace,  b.  ii. 

Even  temporal  gifts  are  dispensed  with  a  very  even  hand ; 
for  if,  barring  injudicious  fancy  and  vulgar  opinion,  we 
rightly  prize  things,  we  compare  the  conveniences  and  in- 
conveniences of  each  state,  it  will  be  hard  to  judge,  which 
hath  the  advantage.— Barrou',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 

I  do  not  speak  wholly  for  my  own  sake  in  this  point ;  for 
palmistry  and  astrology  will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than 
these  my  papers  ;  so  that  I  am  only  in  the  condition  of  a 
lawyer  who  leaves  the  bar  for  chamber  practice. 

Taller,  No.  101. 


BAR 


BAR 


ny  progress  I 


The  folded  gates  w 

But  that  the  lord  of  this  enclos'd  demesne 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share ;  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 

Cowper.    Task,  b.  i. 

Nor  less  amus'd  have  I  quiescent  watrh'd 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars. 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding,  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still. 

Tliough  still  deceiv'd,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

W.  76.  b.iv. 

Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 

Our  rugged  pass  to  death ;   to  break  those  bars 

Of  terrour  and  abhorrence  Nature  tlirows 

Cross  our  obstructed  yiny.— Young.    Compl/iinl,  Night  3. 

Relax,  sweet  girl,  your  wearied  mind, 

And  to  hear  the  poet  talk, 
Gentlest  creature  of  your  kind. 

Lay  aside  your  sponge  and  chalk, 

-Smart,  Ballad  H. 

id.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young  gentleman, 
u  passed  by  in  your  present  dress,  ask'd  me  if  you 
were  the  fiar-maid  i  He  mistook  you  for  the'  6ar-mairt, 
m!Liz.ral—G,ildsmith.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Act  iii. 

BARB,  I'.  ^  Dnt.  Bnrbeeren  ;  Ft.  Barber ; 
Barb,  n.  I  Lat.  Barba,  (of  unsettled  ety- 
Barba'ted.  I  mology)  a  beard.  The  noun 
Ba'kbed.  >Barb,  is  applied  to — 
Ba'rber,  II.  I  The  jags  or  reversed  points  of 
B.Vrber,  n.  I  an  arrow  or  hook ;  to  certain 
B.\'rbet.      J  equipments,    caparison,   armour, 

or  trappings  of  a  horse  or  man.     (See  Bard.) 

Barbel  is  applied  to — 

A  certain  covering  or  protection  for  the  head. 
Barb,   in  the  citation  below  from  Chaucer,  is 

said  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  mean  a  hood  or  muffler, 

which   covered  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and 

shoulders. 

To  barb,  is  also  to  cut  close  (the  beard),  to  shear, 

to  shave,  to  mow. 

But  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  how  ye  fare, 
Do  way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare 
Do  way  your  boke,  rise  up  and  let  vs  daunce 
And  let  vs  done  to  May  some  observaunce. 

Chaucer.  Trail.  ^  Cres.  b.  ii. 

About  the  tyme  of  prime  came  to  the  barriers  of  the  listes, 
the  duke  of  Hertford  mounted  on  a  white  corser  barbed  with 
blewe  and  grene  veluet  embrodered  sumpteously  with 
swannes  and  antelopes  of  goldsmithes  worke,  armed  at  all 
poinctes.— //a/Z.  Hen.  IV.  Introd.  | 

Two  manner  of  arrowes  heades,  sayth  Pollux,  was  used  in 
olde  time.  The  one  he  calleth  o-jkivov,  describinge  it  thus, 
havinge  two  pointes  or  barbes,  lokinge  backewarde  to  the 
stele  and  the  feathers,  whiche  surelye  we  call  in  Englishe  a 
brode  arrowe  head,  or  a  swalowetayl. — Ascham.  Toxophilus. 

In  faith  quod  your  fred  I  thynke  sainct  Poule  ment  not 
so.  For  the  had  wiues  bene  in  his  tyme  little  better  than 
grasse  widowcs  be  nowe.  For  they  bee  yet  as  seuerall  as  a 
barbers  chavre,  and  never  take  but  one  at  once. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  230. 

For  of  a  suertie  the  duke  strake  the  kj-ng  on  the  brow 
right  under  the   defece  of  ye  liedpece  on  the  very  coyfle 
pece  whereunto  the  barbel  for  power  and 


Thanked  they  were  from  the  senat,  and  presents  were 
sent  unto  them:  to  wit,  a  chaine  of  gold  weighing  two 
pounds !  certain  golden  cups  of  foure  pounde  weight,  a 
brave  courser  barb'd  and  trapped,  and  an  horseman's  ar- 
mour.—Ho/iand.  Livius,  p.  1179. 

Civilis  vpon  a  barbarous  vow  when  first  he  cntred  warre 
with  the  Romans,  sufTred  his  yellow  haire  to  grow  long 
without  barbing,  and  now,  as  vpon  accomplishment  thereof 
caused  it  to  he  cut,  when  the  slaughter  of  the  legions  was 
perfourmed.— i'aiii/;e.   Tacitus.  History,  b.  iv. 

Who  works  for  war,  now  thriveth  by  his  trade. 

The  crown  bill  and  the  battle-ax  prevail : 
The  curious  fletcher  fits  his  well-strung  bow. 
And  his  barb'd  arrow,  which  he  sets  to  show. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  next  thing  that  all  people  of  the  world  agreed  in,  was 
to  entertaine  barbers,  but  it  was  late  first  ere  they  were  in 
any  request  at  Rome.  The  first  that  entred  into  Italic  came 
out  of  Sicilie,  and  it  was  in  the  454  yeere  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  Brought  in  they  were  by  P.  Ticinius  Mena, 
as  Varro  doth  report :  for  before-time  they  never  cut  their 
haire.  The  first  that  was  shaven  every  day  was  Scipio 
Africanus  :  and  after  him  commeth  Augustus  the  emperour, 
who  evermore  used  the  r^sour.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.vii.  c.  59. 


Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Anthony  sent  to  her, 
Inuited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied, 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest : 
Which  she  entreated,  our  courteous  Anthony, 
Whom  nere  the  word  of  NO  woman  hard  spcake, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o're,  goes  to  the  feast. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2, 

Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urg'd  by  hunger  leap. 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook. 

Thomnon.  Spring. 

Watermen  brawl,  coblers  sing ;  but  why  must  a  barber  be 
for  ever  a  politician,  a  musician,  an  anatomist,  a  poet,  and 
a  physician  ? — 

Tlie  learned  Vossius  says,  his  barber  us'd  to  comb  his 
head  in  iambicks.— ra(/cr,  No.  34. 

Oh,  he  has  all  disgrac'd 

Kis  high-bom  ancestry  !     But  I'll  forget  him. 

Haste,  Evelina,  barb  my  knotty  spear. 

Bind  fast  this  trusty  falchion  to  my  thigh  ; 

My  bow,  my  target.  Mason.  Caractacus. 

With  line  of  silk,  with  hook  of  barbed  steel. 

Beneath  this  oaken  umbrage  let  us  lay. 

And  from  the  water's  crystal  bosom  steal 

Upon  the  grassy  bank  tiic  finnv  prey. 

Thomson.  An  Hymn  to  May. 

I  cannot  lay  so  much  stress  on  a  plate  and  description, 
given  by  Plot,  of  a  dart  uncommonly  barbated. 

Warton.  History  of  Kiddingtort,  p.  63. 

To  make  a  fine  gentleman,  several  trades  are  required, 
but  chiefly  a  barber;  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the 
Jewish  champion,  whose  strength  lay  in  his  hair ;    one 


for  a  man  to  borrow  hair  from  the  heads  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  clap  it  like  a  bush  on  his  own. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  ike  World. 

BARB.     A  horse  from  Barbary. 

But  why  should  you  who  still  succeed, 

Whether  with  graceful  art  you  lead 
The  fiery  barb,  or  with  as  graceful  motion  tread 

In  shining  balls,  where  all  agree 

To  give  the  highest  praise  to  theeu 

Lansdown.  Verses  to,  on  his  Retirement, 


BA'RP.ARIZE. 

Ba'rbarism. 
Barba'rity. 
Barba'rian,  adj. 
Barba'rian,  n. 
Barba'rick,  adj. 
Barba'rick,  71. 
B.^'rbarous. 
B.a'rdaroi'sly. 
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Fr.   Barbnre :     It.   Bar- 
bara ;    Sp.   Barbara ;    Lat. 
Barburxis;      Or.    BrepySopoi. 
Tooke    suggests     the    Gr. 
Bapus,  strong,  with  a  redu- 
''  plication   of    /3ap,   to    give 
additional  force.     The  bar- 
barians seem  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  their  strength. 
( See  Taoke,  8vo.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  183.    Note  on  the 
English  Bar. )     A  barbarian  is  now  applied  to — 
One  who  is  rude,  fierce,  cruel ;  not  improved 
or  polished  by  the  arts  of  civilization. 

To  barbarize,  is  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  fierce, 
cruel,  uncivilized. 

Britheren  I  nyle  that  ghe  unknowe  that  ofte  I  purposide 
to  come  to  ghou,  and  I  am  lett  to  this  tyme  that  I  haue 
sum  fruyt  in  ghou,  as  in  othere  folkisi  to  Greekis  and  to 
barbaryns  to  wise  men  and  to  unwise  men  I  am  dettour. 

It'iclif.  Romayns,  c.  I* 

But  if  I  knowe  not  the  vertu  of  a  vois,  I  schal  be  to  him 
to  whom  I  schal  speke  a  barbaryk  :  and  he  that  spekith  to 
me  shal  be  a  barbarik.—Id.  1  Corynth,  c.  14. 

Nor  were  the  Corinthians  proude  onely  by  reason  of  there 
welthe.  but  also  because  they  were  learned  in  the  Grecians 
philosophy,  and  therefore  despised  they  suche,  as  were  not 
learned  therein,  as  rude  and  barharovse. 

Udal.  Argument  to  1  Corin. 

After  which  of  an  humble  i-  low  mind  he  confesseth  his 
rudenes  and  barbnrousnes  in  language,  but  yet  knowlege 
and  learnyng  taketh  he  vpon  him,  leste  they  myghteinhym 
for  this  finde  any  lacke. — Id.  Argument  to  2  Corin. 

So  that  we  maye  beholde  dyuers  yonge  gentyll  meiine, 
whiche  vnneth  can  speake  one  hole  sentence  in  trewe  Latine, 
but  that  wars  is,  haue  all  lernynge  in  derision,  and  in 
skorne  thereof,  wil  of  watonnesse  speake  the  most  barber- 
ousty  that  they  can  imagine. — Elyot.  Governovr,  h.  i.  c.  13. 

Which  thiiiges  sureley.  if  God  holde  not  his  holye  hand 
over  us.  and  pluckc  us  from  them,  will  bringe  us  to  a  more 
Turkishncs,  and  more  beastelye  blind  barbarousnesse,  as 
callinge  ill  thinges  good,  and  good  thinges  ill. 

Ascham.  Toxophilus. 

Thou  scuruy  valiant  asse,  thou  art  heere  but  to  thresh 
Troyans,  and  thou  art  bought  and  solde  among  those  of  any 
wit,  like  a  barbarian  slaue. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  S;  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  1 


BAR 

The  breast,  his  golden  darts  not  pieic'd,  shall  feel 
The  sharp  impression  of  more  cruel  steel, 
And  thou,  enslav'd,  which  are  the  stronger  prove, 
The  fetters  of  barbarians,  or  of  love. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

O  thou  thing 

Which  I'le  not  call  a  creature  of  tliy  place, 

Least  barbarisme  (making  me  the  precedent) 

Should  a  like  language  vse  to  all  degrees, 

And  mannerly  distinguishment  leaue  out. 

Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Some  of  the  poore  Spaniards  that  we  had  taken  (who  not- 
withstanding had  the  same  allowance  that  our  owne  men 
had)  would  come  and  craue  of  vs  for  the  loue  of  God,  but  so 
much  water  as  they  could  holde  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand : 
and  they  had  it  notwithstanding  our  great  extremitie,  to 
teache  them  some  humanitie  in  stead  of  their  accustomed 
barbaritie,  both  to  vs  and  other  nations  heretofore. 

Hackluyt.  rotjar/es,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  104. 

High  upon  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshon  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 

Showrs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold — 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais'd 

To  that  bad  eminence.— AfiVton.  Paradise  Lost  b.  ii. 

Blest  pow'rs  forbid,  thy  tender  life 

Should  bleed  upon  a  barbarous  knife. 

Or  some  base  hand  have  power  to  rase 

Thy  breasts'  chaste  cabinet ;  and  uncase 

A  soul  kept  there  so  sweet ;  O  no. 

Wise  Heaven  will  never  have  it  so. 

Crashaw.  A  Hymn  to  Saint  Teresa. 
And  when  the  height 

Of  Ilion  had  receiv'd  the  final  stroke 

From  Grecian  valour,  with  barbaric  spoil. 

To  his  high  fame  proportion'd,  he  return'd, 

Unmark'd  ivith  hostile  wound,  though  round  him  Mara 

With  tenfold  rage  oft  made  the  battle  burn. 

Fcnton.  Homer.  Odysseyjh.xi. 

But  those  succours  were  not  wanting  to  him  ;  for  he  went 
even  through  this  last  trial,  unshaken ;  and  submitted  his 
royal  head  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  with  as  much 
tranquillity  and  meekness,  as  he  had  borne  lesser  barbari- 
ties.—Atterbury.  Ser.  on  the  Martyr,  of  Char.  I. 

One  of  them  fired  a  pistol  at  him  [Archb.  Shaj^)]  which 
burnt  his  coat  and  goTVii,  but  did  not  go  into  his  body :  upon 
this  they  fancied  he  had  a  magical  secret  to  secure  him 
against  a  shot ;  and  they  drew  him  out  of  his  coach  and 
murdered  him  barbarously,  repeating  their  strokes  till  they 
were  sure  he  was  quite  ieni.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1679. 

Wliile  man,  with  raging  drink  inflara'd, 

Is  far  more  savage 

Supplies  "  ■    ' 


;  loss  of  wit  and  sense 
Wi'th  barbarousness  and  insolence. 
Butler.  Sat. 


upon  Drunkenness. 

Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans  marshal!  their  army  with 
some  art  and  skill,  said  with  surprise,  these  barbarians  have 
nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline. 

Hume.  Essay  on  Rejinement  in  the  Arts. 

At  length  the  scholastic  system  grew  so  corrupt,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  enormous  in  magnitude,  that  it  became  an 
insuperable  incumbrance  to  the  understanding,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  those  times.— Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

We  shall  be  barbarized  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  if  we 

do  not  see  one  another  now  and  then.     We  shall  sink  into 

surly,  brutish  Johns,  and  you  will  degenerate  into  wild  Irish. 

Burke.  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Bingham. 

BA'RBEL.  The  barbel  is  so  called,  says 
Gesner,  by  reason  of  the  barb,  or  wattels  at  his 
mouth,  which  are  under  his  nose  or  chaps. 
(VfaXton's  Angler.) 

—  The  lavish  slave 

Six  thousand  pieces  for  a  barbel  gave ; 

A  sesterce  for  each  pound  it  weigh'd,  as  they 

Gave  out,  that  hear  great  things,  but  greater  say. 

Duke.  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  4. 
BA'RBICAN.  Fr.  h  It.  Barbacane ,-  Sp. 
Barbacano.  Thwaites  asks.  May  it  not  be  burh- 
beacon  ?  Spelman  derives  it  from  Sax.  Burye- 
kenning.  Urbis  seu  propugnaculi  specula.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Arabic  origin.  See  quotation  from 
Stow. 

A  casemate  ;  or  a  hole  in  a  parapet  or  town 
wall,  to  shoot  out  at :  some  also  hold  it  to  be,  a 
sentrie,  scout-house,  or  hole,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

In  whiche  meane  tyme,  the  earle  with  his  company  made 
bulwerkes,  and  barbycanys  atwene  the  toure.  and  the  cytie, 
and  caste  dykes  &  trenches  in  some  places  of  the  cytie,  and 
fortifyed  it  wonderousely.— faftj^aii.  Hen.  III.  an.  I2(j8. 

To  Robert  Uffeord,  earle  of  Suffolke,  hee  at  that  time  gave 
the  manor  of  Base-court  in  the  parish  of  Saynt  Giles  without 
Creeplegate  of  London,  commonly  called  to  this  daie  the 
Barbicanc,  b*'cause  in  old  time  the  same  had  been  a  buryc- 
kening,  or  watch  tower  for  th> 


Stou. 


Edw.  III. 


1336. 


BAR 

But  this  cleansing  furthered  the  i 
to  get  it  sooner  then  they  should  hav 
lien  still  ;  but  their  finall  intent  was 
the  bulwarks,  and  then  pasr.e  at  th( 
into  the  barbican,  as  they  haue  done. 


BAR 


nd  caused  them 
if  the  eartli  had 
le  the  defence  of 


BARD. 

Ba'rdick. 
Ba'rdish. 
Ba'rdi.ing. 


Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  S6. 
The  kind  of  song  which  the 
Bards  sung  is  called  Barditus, 
by  Tacitus  in  his  Germania  ,-  and 
barditu.1  is  derived  by  Wachter 
from  Ger.  Barten,  pugnare.  The  Bards,  then, 
were  the  composers  of  the  war  song,  the  song  of 
battle  ;  and  their  task  was  martem  acccndere  cantu, 
to  kindle  warlike  courage  by  their  song.  Du 
Cange  says,  that  bardire,  is  to  send  forth  the  cry 
of  the  stag ;  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Bards  were  so  called,  because  they  imitated  the 
noise  or  bellowing  of  a  stag. 

And  [the  Germans]  haue  certaine  verses,  by  singing  of 
which,  calling  it  barditus,  they  incourage  their  people,  and 
by  the  same  song  foretell  the  fortune  of  the  future  battell ; 
for  they  both  strike  a  feare  into  others,  and  are  themselues 
striken  with  feare,  according  to  the  measure  and  tune  of 
the  battell :  seeming  rather  an  harmonie  of  valour  than 
voices  ;  and  do  affect  principally  a  certaine  roughnes  of  the 
voice,  and  a  broken  confuse  murmur,  by  putting  their  tar- 
gets before  their  mouthes,  to  the  end  their  voice  by  the 
reverberation  might  sound  bigger  and  fuller. 

Grenewey.  Tacitus.  Germanic. 

Then  you  that  valiant  soules,  and  slaine  in  warre 

Do  celebrate  with  praise  that  never  dyes. 

You  bards  securely  sung  your  elegyes.— May.  Lucan,  b.  i. 

You  too,  ye  bards .'  whom  sacred  raptures  fire, 

To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre  ; 

^Vho  consecrate,  in  your  immortal  strain. 

Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain  ; 

Securely  now  the  tuneful  task  renew. 

And  noblest  themes  indeatUess  songs  pursue.— JJou'e.  lb. 

And  indeed  my  jealousy  hath  oft  vext  me  with  particular 
inquisition  of  whatsoever  recurs,  bearing  not  a  mark  of  most 
apparent  truth,  ever  since  I  found  so  intolerable  anticliro- 
nisms,  incredible  reports,  and  bardish  impostures,  as  well 
from  ignorance  as  assumed  liberty  of  invention  in  some  of 
—Selden.  On  Drayton's  Poly-Oltiiuii,  IlUrod. 


Their  ashes  flew 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.     With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song  : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 
Is  cold  on  this.                                      Cowper.  Task, 

Faith  1  let  him  'scape,  let  love  and  fame  survive, 
With  your  kind  sanction  keep  his  scenes  alive ; 
Try  to  approve  (applaud  we  will  exempt) 
Nor  crush  the  bardling  in  this  hard  attempt. 

Cunningham.  A  Prologue  to  Love  and 

This  situation,  and  these  circumstances,  inspired  them 
[the  Welsh]  -with  a  pride  and  an  obstinacy  for  maintaining 
a  national  distinction,  and  for  preserving  their  antient 
usages,  among  which  the  bardic  profession  is  so  eminent. 

Warton.  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Diss.  1. 

BARD.  >  Tr.Barder^Dnt.Barderenspha- 
Ba'rded.  ( lerare,  phalcris  ornare,  (  Kilian. ) 
A  word  of  constant  occurrence  in  our  old  chro- 
nicles, and  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  that 
barb,  barbed,  may  be  no  more  than  a  corruption, 
Cotgrave  interprets  bardi,  barbed;  border,  to  barb, 
or  trap  horses,  &c.  The  glossarist  to  Gawin 
Douglas  says,  bardis,  beards,  manes  of  horses,  or 
rather  their  trappings ;  thus  making  barb  and  bard 
equivalent,  and  of  similar  origin.  (See  Beard.) 
In  Chaucer  (see  Bar)  we  find  "harness  barred 
and  plated,"  (see  in  i'.  Barm,  the  bosom,)  "  A 
seint  barred  all  of  silk."  Upon  this  past  tense, 
barred,  bard,  the  verb,  to  bard,  may  have  been 
formed  ;  a  bard  or  barded  horse  or  harness  then 
will  be  a  horse  or  harness  armed,  guarded,  pro- 
tected. In  Holland's  Ammianus,  Limbis  ferreis 
cincti,  is  rendered,  "bard  about  with  guards  of 
Steele."  Barred  all  of  silk,  may  be  merely  striped 
or  crossed  in  form  of  bars. 

The  kynges  spare  horse,  trapped  barde  wise,  with  hameis 
broudered  with  bullion  golde,  curiously  wroughte  by  golde 
smithes.— ZfaH.  Hen.  fill.  an.  1. 

"When  immediatly  on  the  other  parte  came  in  the  fore 
named  eighte  knightes  ready  armed,  their  basses  and  bardes 
of  their  horse,  grene  sattyn  embroudered  with  freshe  deuises, 
of  bramble  branches,  of  fine  golde  curiously  wroughte, 
pondered  ouer  all. — Id.  lb. 

So  many  erles  and  vycuntes,  that  it  were  long  to  reherse ; 
it  was  a  great  beauty  to  beholde  the  baners  and  standerdes 
wauyng  in  the  wynde.  and  horses  barded,  and  knightes  and 
squyers  richly  armed. — Ber'wr.s.  Froissart.  Cron.  vol.i.  c.41. 


w  the  musters  of  the  new  band-men  of  arms,  Sc. 
witli  feathers,  staves,  and  pensils  of  their  colours  ; 
with  sleeves  and  half  coats ;  some  with  bards  and 
kc— Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  pt.ii.  A".  Edw.  Journal. 


And  on  both  sides  marched  a  double  ranke  of  armed  men, 
with  targets  and  crested  helmets,  sending  raies  and  beames 
from  them  of  bralidishing  light,  wearing  upon  them  fine 
habergeons ;  and  the  men  of  armes  here  and  there  euter- 
mingled  on  bard  horses,  whom  the  Persians  use  to  call 
Clibanarij,  harnessed  all  over  with  good  corselets,  and  bard 
about  with  guards  of  Steele. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  63. 

There  were  fifteen  hundered  men  of  armes  very  well 
mounted,  and  most  of  them  barded  and  richly  trapped  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  warres,  and  well  accompanied 
■   ■  I  of  their  retinue.— Siow.  Edw.  If.  an.  1474. 


Rich  saddles  for  the  light-horse  and  the  bard, 
For  to  be  brav'st  there's  not  a  man  but  plies  ; 

Plumes,  bandrolls,  and  caparisons  prepar'd ; 
Whether  of  two,  and  men  at  arms  devise. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincouri. 

BARE,!'.  ^        A.  S.    Abarian;     Goth. 

Bare,  adj.  Bairhtjun ;     Ger.    Barm  ; 

Ba'rely.  Dut.  Baeren. 

Ba'reness.  V     To  strip  off ;  to  denude; 

Ba'refaced.  I  to  make    or   cause    to   be 

Barefa'cedly.       I  naked;  to  uncover;  to  make 

Barefa'cedness.  J  manifest;  to  bring  to  light ; 
to  expose  ;  to  divest ;  to  strip  of  ornament .  con- 
cealment ;  protection. 

Bare  is  used  much  in  composition. 

Bare,  adj.  (of  clothing,)  naked  ;  (of  flesh,)  lean. 

Bare-faced,  is  used  met.  Uncovered,  unmasked, 
undisguised ;  consequentially,  daring,  audacious, 
impudent,  shameless. 

The  legges  bare  bynethe  the  kne,  that  me  mygte  eche 

stape  yse. 
Awey !  vnele  bvcome  yt  queue  so  bar  vorto  be. 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  33S. 
Let  nyme  four  yrene  ssares  vor  hyr  stilue  al  ufure, 
An  fyne  vor  the  hyssop,  &  gyf  heo  yt  may  dure, 
Waiine  hii  lyggeth  in  the  flor  to  steppe  vp  echon 
After  other  bareuot.  Id.  p.  336. 

But  a  yong  man  clothid  with  a  lynnen  cloth  on  the  hart 
suede  him  and  thei  helden  him.  And  he  left  the  lynnen 
clothing  and  Heygh  nakid  awey  from  hem. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  14. 

And  there  folowed  him  a  certaine  yong  man,  clothed  in 
lynnen  vpon  the  bare,  and  the  yong  men  caught  him,  and 
left  hys  linne,  &  fleed  from  the  naked.— J/die,  1551.  lb. 

For,  brother  min,  thy  wit  is  al  to  bare 

To  understands  although  I  told  he 


Cha 


The  Freres  Tale, 


.  7063. 


Common  penance  is,  that  preestes  enjoinen  men  in  certain 
cas :  as  for  to  go  paraventure  naked  on  pilgrimage,  or  bare- 
foot.—Id.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

In  thys  booke  beside  ys  he  leueth  out  soe  thinges  ther  said 
and  spoken  where  the  wordes  written  in,  coulde  doo  him  no 
worship,  some  thynges  reciteth  wyth  aduauntage  for  hys 
part,  rehersing  the  tother  syde  nakedly  &  barely  and  some 
parte  pared  of  to,  to  make  it  seeme  the  more  slender- 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  255. 

But  seeing  you  haue  so  barely  set  it  downe  without  any 
kynde  of  proofe,  I  will  passe  it  ouer  by  putting  you  to  your 
T^xooie.—  Whitgift.  Defense,  p.  444. 


persons.— Jaiyos.   Edw.  I.  an.  1298. 


For  sitting  so  with  bared  scalpe, 

An  eagle  sored  hye. 
That  weening  his  white  head  was  chalke, 
A  shell-hshe  downe  let  flye. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  beare  the  rauen's  eye  :  I  lodge  in  feare. 
Though  tliis  a  heauenly  angell :  hell  is  heere. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbetine,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

For  it  was  constantly  reported,  and  for  certaine  knowne, 
that  some  of  them  within  the  towne,  no  longer  able  to 
endure  the  famine,  threw  themselves  downe  headlong,  and 
brake  their  necks ;  others  stood  unarmed  upon  the  walls, 
otfring  their  bare  and  naked  bodies  as  a  butt  and  marke  to 
the  shot  of  arrowes,  and  other  darts. 

Holland.   Livius,  p.  467. 

For  never  resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every  where. 

Shakespeare,  Sonnet  S. 

But  this  design  of  God,  which  was  bare-faced  in  the  days 
of  the  law,  is  now  in  the  gospel  inter-woven  secretly  (hut  yet 
plain  enough  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of  faith  and  reason) 
into  every  vertue. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Scr.  26. 


BA'RGAIN,  V.  \     Fr.Bargw 
Ba'rgain,  n.         [pill;   A.  S. 
Ba'rgaimng,  71.   f'Bijrgan. 
Ba'rgainer.        )        To  bargt 


BAR 

Ab  the  meaning  of  dumb  persons  is  sometimes  compre-  | 
hended  from  the  bare  motion  of  the  vocal  orfrans,  without 
the  assistance  of  sound,  so  may  the  depth  of  some  men  s 
understandings  be  as  plain'y  discovered  from  their  be- 
haviour.—Taf/er,  No.  277 

The  study  of  morality  I  have  above  mentioned  as  that 
that  becomes  a  gentkman ;  not  bartly  as  a  man,  but  in 
order  to  his  business  as  a  gentleman. 

Locke.    Thoughts  concerning  Reading. 

Fear,  pity.  Justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  olf  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny'd. 

Id.  The  Deserted  nilage. 

3arguigner;  Goih.Bair- 
Beorgan,  Birgan, 
See  to  Bar. 
bargain,  is  to  make  a 
confirmed,  strengthened,  agreement.  After  two 
persons  have  agreed  upon  a  subject,  it  is  usual  to 
conclude  with  asking,  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  Is  it  con- 
firmed ?  (  Tooke. )  See  the  quotation  from  Hack- 
luyt.     A  bargain  is — 

An  agreement,  a  contract,  confirmed,or  strength- 
ened, ratified,  or  assured. 

But  certes,  in  service,  for  which  men  yeven  thinges 
Epirituel  unto  his  servants,  it  must  be  understonde,  that  the 
service  must  be  honest,  or  elles  not,  and  also,  that  it  be 
without  bar:;ainino,  and  that  the  person  be  able. 

Chaucer.   The  Personcs  Tale. 

And  right  so  there  ben  many  of  these 

Louers,  that  though  thei  loue  alite, 

That  skarsly  wolde  it  weye  a  mite  : 

Yet  wolde  thei  haue  a  pound  ageyn, 

As  doth  Tsure  in  his  bargayne.—Gower.   Con.  .4.  b.  v. 

I  do  the  no  wrong.  Did  I  not  bargayne  with  the,  so  that 
thou  shouldeste  haue  a  denarye  for  thy  dayes  laboure  ?  Thou 
baste  done  thy  laboure.  thou  haste  thy  couenaunte :  I  haue 
nothinge  more  to  doe  with  Ihe.—  Udal.  Mathew,  c.  20. 

And  finally  to  beguile  a  mas  neighbors  in  subtle  bargain- 
ing, &  to  wrap  and  compasse  hym  in  with  cautels  of  the  law, 
'.vas  then  as  it  is  now  in  the  kyngdome  of  the  pope. 

Tyndal.   Workes,  p.  30. 

That  euery  bargnine  made  by  the  said  marchants  with 
any  maner  of  persons,  of  wh.it  places  soeuer  they  be,  for  any 
kind  of  inarchadise  whatsoeuer,  shal  be  firme  Sr  stable,  so 
that  none  of  both  the  marchants  shall  shrinke  or  giue  backe 
li-om  the  bargaine  after  that  the  earnest  penie  be  once  giuen 
and  taken  betweene  the  principal  bargayners. 

JiacJcluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queene, 
Ar.d  not  to  seeke  a  queene  to  make  him  rich. 
So  worthless  pezants  bargaine  for  their  wiues 
As  market  men  for  oxen,  sheepe,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  atturney-ship. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  FI.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Another  diihculty  with  me  is,  how  a  man  who  is  bnrgain'd 
with  for  a  chaldron  of  coals  for  his  vote,  shall  be  said  to  have 
ihat  chaldron  gratis?— Ta^/er,  No.  73. 

Oft  as  the  price-deciding  hammer  falls 

He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box. 

Swears  'tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate 

That  he  has  let  it  pass— but  never  bids. 

Cowper.    Task,  b.  vi. 

It  is  adjusted,  however,  rot  by  any  accurate  measure,  but 
by  the  higgling  and  barqaininy  of  the  market  according  to 
that  sort  of  rough  equality  which,  though  not  exact  is  suffi- 
cient for  carrj'ing  on  the  business. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Xalions,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

B.VRGAIN.  An  armed  fight  or  battle;  a 
battle  in  which  both  parties  are  on  their  guard, 
well  defended,  protected,  and  secured.  It  is  a  very 
common  word  in  the  old  Scotch  writers.  See 
Jamicmn,  and  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas. 

This  is  the  strife  and  eke  the  affraie 
And  the  batell  that  lasteth  aie 
This  bargaine  end  may  neuer  take 
But  if  that  she  thy  peace  wil  make. 

Chaucer.  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

BARGE.      ^       Dut.  Bargie.    (See  To  Bar.) 

Ba'rger.         \  Ooth.    Bairgan,   to   strengthen. 

Ba'rgeman.  J   See  Bark. 

A  barge  is  a  strn7ig  boat,  (Tooke,)  usually  a 
large,  roomy  boat  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
or  goods. 


BAR 

So  mykelle  was  that  barge,  it  myght  not  lightly  s 
&  so  heuy  of  charge,  &  the  wynde  gan  faile. 


He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine  : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,   v.  412. 

But  drough  hir  to  the  water  brinke, 
Where  she  behelde  the  sea  at  large  : 
She  sigh  no  ship,  she  sigh  no  barge.— Gower.  Con.  A.b.T. 

I  and  my  companion  William  Shales  hauing  dispatched 
our  businesse  at  Balsara,  imbar'^ed  ourselues  in  company  of 
seuenty  barks  all  laden  with  merchandise,  hauing  euery 
barke  14  men  to  draw  them,  like  our  westeme  bargemen  on 
the  Thames,  and  we  were  forty  foure  dayes  comming  vp 
against  the  streame  to  Babyh 


Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol. 


.278. 

Many  wafareri  make  themselves  glee,  by  putting  the 
inhabitants  in  mind  of  this  privilege ;  who  again,  like  the 
Campellians  in  the  north,  and  the  London  burgers,  forslow 
not  to  baigne  them.— Car^u'.  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Therefore  when  she  was  sent  unto  by  divers  letters,  both 
from  Antonius  himself  and  also  from  his  friends,  she  made 
so  hght  of  it.  and  mocked  Antonius  so  much,  that  she  dis- 
dained to  set  forward  otherwise,  but  to  take  her  barge  in  the 
river  of  Cydnus  :  the  poop  whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sails  ol 
purple,  and  the  oars  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing 


after  the  sound  of  musick  of  flutes,  howboyi,  citherns, 
and  such  otherjnstrumcnts  as  they  played  upon 


the 


Plutarch,  p.  762. 


Eno.  I  will  tell  you. 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumisht  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poope  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sailes  :  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  windes  were  loue-sicke 
With  them,  the  owers  were  siluer, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beate,  to  follow  faster ; 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  S,  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2, 

However  Ralegh,  in  his  barge,  accompanied  with  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges  and  captain  WilMam  Morgan,  rowed  close 
along  the  shore-side,  and  by  the  high  fort  towards  the 
town,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  proper  place  for 
making  a  descent.— OWy*.  Life  of  Sir  W alter  Ralegh. 

The  current  runs  to  strong,  though  the  ground  is  level, 
that  the  large  barges  which  go  down  the  river  have  no  occa- 
sion to  make  use  of  their  oars ;  while  those  which  ascend, 
find  it  difficult  to  advance,  even  with  the  assistance  of  oars 
and  poles  :  and  this  vicissitude  of  labour  and  ease  is  ex- 
ceedingly amusing,  when  one  sails  up  and  down  merely  for 
pleasure.— JI/f/moiA.  Pliny,  b.  ^■iii.  Let.  S. 

There  is  also  in  law  always  an  implied  contract  with  a 
common  inn-keeper,  to  secure  his  guest's  goods  in  his  inn  ; 
with  a  common  carrier,  or  bargemaster,  to  be  answerable 
for  the  goods  he  carries.— .B(ac*s(one.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  1G5. 

BARK,  t).  ^  .<5eeTo  Bar.  Goth.  Bairgan, 
Bark,  n.  I  to  defend,  to  guard,  to  secure". 
Ba'rkv.  >  The  6arA  of  a  tree  is  its  defence; 
Ba'rker.  I  that  by  which  the  tree  is  defended 
Ba'rkless.  J  from  the  weather,  &c.  (Tooke.) 
To  bark  is  used  both  for— to  cover  as  with 
bark,  and  to  strip  oft'  the  bark. 

Ill  a  walnote,  with  out  ys  a  byter  barke 

And  after  that  biter  barke,  be  the  shale  aweye 

Ys  a  eurnel  of  comfort.  Piers  Plouhman.  p.  209. 

And  as  in  winter  leaues  ben  biraft 

Ech  after  other  til  trees  be  bare 

So  that  there  nis  but  barke  &  braunch  ylaft 

Lithe  Troilus,  biraft  of  ech  welfare 

Ibounden  in  the  blacke  barke  of  care 

Disposed  wode  out  of  his  witte  to  breide 

So  sore  him  sate  the  chaunging  of  Creseide. 

Chaucer.   Trail.  ^  Cres.  b.  iv. 

They  shall  make  my  vj-neyard  waste,  they  shall  pill  of  the 
barrkes  of  my  fygetrees,  strype  them  bare,  cast  them  awaye, 
and  make  the  braunches  vhyte.— Bible,  1551.  Joel,  c.  1. 

He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fie-tree  :  he 
hath  made  it  clean  hare,  and  cast  it  away,  the  branches 
thereof  are  made  white. — Bible.  Modern  Version.  lb. 

And  also  that  suche  pcrsones,  as  whyle  they  cleaue  faste 
to  the  outwarde  rynde  or  barke  of  the  lawe,  do  not  vnder- 
stande  the  niinde  and  effectuall  pith  of  the  l.iwe,  he  may 
conuert  and  bryng  vnto  the  wysedome  of  the  iust. 

Udal.  Luke.c.i. 

Clau.  But  in  what  nature? 
Isa.      In  such  a  one,  as  you  consenting  lo't, 
Would  barke  your  honor  from  that  trunke  you  beare, 
And  leaue  you  naked. 

Clau.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Sliakesveare.  Meas.  for  ileas.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
134 


BAR 

As  touching  the  fahing  and  cutting  downe  of  trees,  to 
serve  either  in  temples  or  for  other  uses,  round  and  entire 
as  they  grow,  without  any  squaring,  as  also  for  to  bark  them; 
the  only  time  and  season  is,  when  the  sap  runneth,  and  that 
they  begin  to  bud  forth ;  otherwise  you  shall  never  be  able 
to  get  of  their  barke:  for  barke  them  not,  they  will  rot  and 
become  worme-eaten  under  the  said  barke,  and  the  timber 
withall  waie  duskish  and  blacke. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  39. 

So  did  it  mine  ; 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bak'd  [bark'd]  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength 
of  their  sap  and  juice;  being  well  munited  by  their  bark 
against  the  injuries  of  the  air. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  583. 

Thy  pallat  the  did  daine 

The  roughest  berry,  on  the  rudest  hedge  : 

Yea,  like  the  stagge,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 

The  barkes  of  trees,  thou  brows'd. 

Sfiakespeare.  Antony  ^  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honisuckle, 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  iuy  so 
Enrings  the  barkt/  fingers  of  the  eime. 

Id.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
And  as  the  east  and  south  winde  strive  to  make  a  lofty 

wood 
Bow  to  their  greatnesse ;  barkie  elmes,  wild  ashes,  beeches 

bow'd 
Even  with  the  earth. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
WTiat  craftsman  art  thou,  said  the  king, 

I  pray  thee  tell  me  trowe. 
I  am  a  barker,  sir,  by  my  trade  ; 
Nowe  tell  mc  what  art  thou  ? 

Edward  IV.  Sf  Tanner  of  Tamworth.  Percy,  vol.  ii. 
The  trees  all  barkless  nakedly  are  left. 
Like  people  stript  of  things  that  they  did  wear, 
By  the  enforcement  of  disastrous  theft, 
Standing  as  frighted  with  erected  hair. 

Drayton.  Mosei,  his  Birth  and  iliraclet. 
Or  shall  I  rather  the  sad  verse  repeat, 
Which  on  the  beeches  bark  I  lately  writ; 
I  writ,  and  sung  betwixt ;  now  bring  the  swain 
Whose  voice  you  boast,  and  let  him  try  the  strain. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  5. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Monomotapa,  they  have  a  method  of 
deciding  lawsuits  equally  whimsical  and  uncertain.  The 
witness  for  the  plaintiflf  chews  the  bark  of  a  tree,  endued 
with  an  emetic  quality;  which,  being  sufficiently  masticated, 
is  then  infused  in  water,  which  is  given  the  defendant  to 
drink. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  27. 

BARK,  ti.  "V       See  to   Bar.     Goth.  Bairgan, 
Bark,  n.      \  to  guard,  to  defend.     The  bark  of 
Ba'rker.    }  a  dog   is   that   by   which  we  are 
defended  by  that  animal,  (Tooke.) 

To  bark  is  to  make  a  noise  in  our  defence  ;  also, 
in  anger,  in  quarrel. 
Thyne  herkeres  ben  al  blynde,  that  bryngeth  forth  thy 
Thi  dogge  dar  not  beerkc.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  160. 


Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  veray  hoggei 
So  fered  were  for  berkinij  of  the  doggcs. 
Chaucer.  Th    " 


Preestet  Tale,  v.  15,893. 


Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  il. 

miat  thing  hath  ye  whelpes  of  ye  Romish  antichrist  so 

fiercely    alwaies   barked  against,   as  at  the  translating  o. 

scripture  and  other  bookcs  cocerning  matters  of  religion  into 

the  vuigare  tong  for  the  vse  of  ye  people  ? 

Udal.  Preface  to  Matthew. 

■Wherunto  I  can  none  otherwise  answere,  but  that  he  who 

will  throw  a  stone  at  euerie  dog  which  barketh,  had  neede 

of  a  great  satchel  or  pocket.— Gascoigne.  To  the  Rev.  Deuines. 

I  [Bp.  Ridley]  perceive,  by  your  Grace's  letters,  I  have 
been  noted  of  some  for  my  barking  there  ;  and  yet  to  bark, 
lest  God  should  be  offended,  1  cannot  deny,  but  indeed  it  is 
a  part  of  my  profession,  for  God's  word  condemncth  the 
dumb  doss  that  will  not  bark  and  give  warning  of  God's 
displeasure.— JJurne/.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  59. 

But  loe,  while  thus  amid  the  desert  darke. 
We  passed  on  with  steps  and  pace  vnmeete, 

A  rumbling  rore  confus'd  with  howle  and  barke 


And  as  we  see  it  in  experience,  that  dogs  do  always  hark 
at  those  they  know  not ;  and  that  it  is  in  their  nature  to 
accompany  one  another  in  those  clamours  :  so  is  it  with  the 
inconsiderate  multitude. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  Tret. 

They  are  rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me,  these 


barkers. — B.  Jo 


Ties. 


About  one  o'clock  after  midnight  they  discern'd  a  light, 
and  heard  the  barking  of  dogs;  soon  after  they  found  the 
village,  and  there  they  were  stored  viith  provisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  promises  of  the  old  pilot. 

O/rft,.!.   Life  of  Sir  Waller  Ralegh. 


BAR 

What  horrid,  what  tremendous  sight 

Shakes  all  ray  fabric  with  affright ! 

With  Argus'  hundred  eyes  he  marks, 

With  triple  mouth  the  monster  barks.— Lloyd.  The  If  him. 

Nor  wants  there  note  of  Philomel, 
Nor  sound  of  distant  tinkling  bell  -. 
Nor  lowings  faint  of  herds  remote, 
Nor  mastiff's  bark  from  bosom'dcot.— Ifar/on,  Ode  11. 

BARK.       >       Dut.     Barcke  ,-     Ger.     Bark  ; 

Ba'rkmen.  S  Sw.  Bark  ,•  Fr.  Barfpie  ,-  It. 
Barca;  Sp.  Barca.  (See  To  Bar.)  Goth. 
Bairgan,  to  strengthen,  to  fortify.      See  Barqe. 

A  bark  is  a  stout  vessel,  (Toolie.) 

Thus  the  Englysshemen  were  lordes  of  the  towne  thre 
dayes,  and  wanne  great  richesse,  the  which  they  sent  by 
tarkesse  and  barges  to  seynt  Sauvoure,  by  the  ryuer  of  Aus- 
trehen,  a  two  leages  thens,  wheras  all  their  nauy  lay. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  124. 

■When  they  come  neere  the  shore,  the  barke^men  leap  out 
of  the  barke  into  the  sea  to  keepe  the  barke  right  that  she 
cast  not  thwart  the  shore.— /faci/uj(<.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
But  all  so  soon  as  heav'n  his  brows  doth  bend, 

She  veils  her  banners,  and  pulls  in  her  beams. 
The  empty  bark  the  raging  billows  send 
Up  to  tli'  Olympic  waves,  and  Argus  seems 
Again  to  ride  upon  the  lower  streams. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

Let  wit  her  sails,  her  oars  let  wisdom  lend  ; 
The  helm  let  politic  experience  guide  : 
Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-liv'd  bark  shall  ride 
Down  spreading  fate's  unnavigable  tide. 

Prior.  Ode  on  Exodus,  iii.  14. 

Bnt  with  us  rhyming  modems  here, 

Critics  are  not  the  only  fear ; 

The  poet's  bark  meets  sharper  shocks 

From  other  sands,  and  other  rocks.— £/oyd.  The  Poet 

We  were  but  three  days'  voyage  from  the  confluence  of 
this  river  into  the  Wolga,  when  we  perceived  at  a  distance 
behind  us  an  armed  barque  coming  up  with  the  assistance 
of  sails  and  oars  in  order  to  attack  us. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

BA'RLEY.  Goth.  Barizeinans  hlaibans  fimf.- 
five  barley  loaves.  A.  S.  Bere-,  but  the  meaning 
is  not  apparent.  It  is  used  with  some  few  words 
in  composition,  as  barlibreal^e,  barleycake,  &c. 
See  Beer. 

Andrue  the  brother  of  Symound  Petre  saith  to  him,  a 
child  is  here,  that  hath  fyve  batly  looues,  and  tweyefislichis  : 
but  what  ben  these  among  so  manye  1—Wiclif.  Ion,  c.  6. 

Then  sayd  vnto  him  one  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother.  There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  hue  barly 
loaues,  and  two  fishes  :  but  what  is  that  amog  so  many! 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Let  hem  with  bred  of  pured  whete  be  fed, 
And  let  us  wives  eten  barly  bred. 

Chaucer.  The  H'if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5727. 

Methought  I  sigh  a  barly  cake, 

"Whiche  fro  the  hille  his  wey  hath  take, 

And  come  roUende  downe  at  ones.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

■When  Gideon  heard  good  newes,  (though  from  an  eneraie,) 

hee  fell  doune  and  worshipped.    'To  heare  himselfe  but  a 

barly  cake,  troubled  him  not,  when  he  heard  withal,  that 

bis  rolling  doune  the  hill  should  break  the  tents  of  Midian. 

Bp.  Hall.    Coni.  Gideon.  Prep.  §■  Victory. 

Don.  Now,  lady,  you  are  free. 
Gral.  Make  me  happy  to  renew  my  suit. 
Mor.  And  mine.     ShM's  barlibreak? 
I  was  in  hell  last ;   'tis  little  less  to  be  in  a  petticoat 
sometimes. — Shirley.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

But,  when  the  honey-moon  was  past. 
The  following  nights  were  soon  o'ercast ; 
She  kept  her  own,  could  plead  the  law, 
And  quarrel  for  a  barley-straw. 

Prior.  The  Turtle  §•  Sparrow. 

I  had  prepared,  you  must  know,  a  lettuce  a-piece,  three 
snails,  two  eggs,  and  a  barleycake,  with  some  sweet  wine 
and  snow :  the  snow  most  certainly  1  shall  charge  to  your 
account,  as  a  rarity  that  will  not  keep. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  15. 

BARM.  Goth.  Barm  ,-  A.  S.  Barm,  Beam. 
In  barma  laisius.  On  tha:s  Hcelendes  bearme.  In 
the  bosom  of  Jesus.  Ger.  and  Sw.  Barm ;  sinus, 
gremium.  Wachter  refers  to  Ger.  Barmen,  fovere, 
to  cherish,  to  foster. 

The  bosom. 

And  in  hire  barme  this  litel  child  she  leid. 
With  ful  sad  face,  and  gan  the  child  to  blesse, 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  it  kisse. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8128. 


RAH 

A  SL-int  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 

A  Imrme-rhlh  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk. 

Chaucer.    The  Mitleres  Tale.  V.  3237 

BARM.)      Ger.  Berm  i  &VI.  Berma.     Wach- 
Ba'rmy.    (tor   thinlis    from    Birreii,    to    raise. 

The  citation    from    Holland's    Pliny   sufficiently 

shews  the  application  of  the  term. 

Cley  made  with  hors  and  mannes  here,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berme,  wort,  and  orgoile 
Rosalgar,  and  other  materes  enbibing. 

Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,282. 

Sometime  make  the  drinke  to  beare  no  barme, 

Misleade  niglit-wanderers  ;  laughing  at  their  harme. 
Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Now  the  froth  of  barme,  that  riseth  from  these  ales  or 
beers,  have  a  propertie  to  keepe  the  skin  faire  and  cleare  in 
womens  id.cea.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  25. 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolicks  and  in  play 
They  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away  ; 
And  their  cold  stomachs  with  crown'd  goblets  cheer. 
Of  windy  cider,  or  of  barmy  beer. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Geor.  3. 


BARN,  V.  ^ 

BARN.n.         \\ 
BA'RNFm..   j    1 


BARN,  V.  ^       See  To  Bar.      Goth.  Bairgan 
to    defend,    to    protect.      Juni 
traces   it   thus;     Bere  em,   (em 
locus,)  berern,  bern ,-  horreum.     A  barn  (^bar-en, 
bar-n)  is— 

A  covered  inclosure,  in  which  grain,  &c.  is 
protected  or  defended  from  the  weather,  from 
depredation,  &c.  (  Tooke. ) 

Hys  gode  he  delde  pouere  men,  and  made  hys  bernes}mre. 

And  hys  tresorye  al  so  god,  and  to  God  hym  made  all  gare. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  348. 


Biholde  ye  the  foulis  of  the  air,  for  thei  sowen  not, 
neither  repen,  neither  gaderen  in  to  bernes,  and  voure  fadir 
of  hevene  feedith  hem.— W'ic/;/.  Math.  c.  6., 

Echolde  the  foules  of  the  ayre  :  for  they  sowe  not,  neither 
reape,  nor  yet  cary  into  the  barnes  ;  and  yet  youre  heauen- 
lye  father  fedeth  them.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Because  he  was  a  man  of  high  prudence. 

And  eke  an  officer  out  for  to  ride. 

To  seen  hir  granges,  and  her  bernes  wide. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  I2,9il7. 

But  while  he  hath  a  dale  to  Hue, 

He  wol  nothyng  rewarde  ageyne. 

He  grutcheth  for  to  gyue  a  greyne. 

Where  he  hath  take  a  berne  {uUe.-Gou'er.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  in  that  tyme  of  ye  yere  the  graunges  and  inrncs  were 
all  voyde.  and  the  fodder  spente  ;  the  Frenchmen  theym- 
selfe  had  sore  wasted  and  distroyed  it. 

Berners.  Froissari.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  374. 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold. 

But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits, 

And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits  ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lvcreee. 

■What  a  wonder  of  mercy  is  this  that  I  here  see  !  One 
poor  family  called  out  of  a  world,  and  as  it  were  eight  grains 
of  corn  fanned  from  a  whole  barn  ful  of  chaff:  one  hypocrite 
was  saved  with  the  rest  for  Noah's  sake  ;  not  one  righteous 
man  was  swept  away  for  company.— ifo/;.  Cont.  The  Deluge. 

■Wltile  the  cock  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin ; 

And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door. 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. — Milton.  V Allegro. 

"  O,  now  a  low  ruin'd  white  shed  I  discern, 
Until'd  and  unglaz'd  ;  I  believe  'tis  a  barn."— 
•  A  barn  !  why  you  rave;  'tis  a  house  for  a  squire, 
A  justice  of  peace,  or  a  knight  of  our  shire." 


Then  in  the  barns  in  motion  oft  are  seen. 
The  rustling  corn-fan,  and  the  wiry  screen  ; 
Tn  sacks  the  tasker  measures  up  his  grain. 
And  loads  for  market  on  the  spacious  wain. 

Scott.  Amoebean.  Eel. 

BARN.  See  Bairne,  Bearn.  The  past  part, 
of  Bearan,  to  bear,  A  child  baren,  or  born.  Still 
in  common  usage. 

■Whan  the  kyng  herd  say,  sho  had  so  wele  farn, 
Thider  he  went  way,  to  se  hir  and  hir  barn. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  310. 


BAR 


Good-lucke  (and't  be  thy  will)  what  have  we  h 
Mercy  on's,  a  barne  ?     A  very  pretty  barne. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii. 


BA'RNACLES.  >  Bernacle  is  the  common 
or  Be'rnaci.es.  f  name  of  the  shell  —  Lepas 
anatifcra.  There  are  also  bernacle  geese — "  Birds 
that,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  believed 
to  be  generated  out  of  wood,  or  rather  a  species 
of  shell  that  often  adheres  to  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  or  fragments  of  them,  and  were  called. 
Tree  Geese,"  (Pennant.)  And  see  Menage  in 
V.  Bernache. 

Many  more  [tenets]  there  are  whose  serious  enquiries  we 
must  request  of  others  ; — whether  the  story  of  bernacles  and 
goose-trees  be  not  too  much  enlarged,  &c. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 

BARO'METER.  \      Bapos,  weight,  heaviness; 

Barome'trical.  )  and  (ifTpov,  a  measure ; 
used  met. 

An  instrument  to  measure  weight;  (the  weight 
of  the  air. )      See  the  quotation  from  Glanvill. 

The  barometer  is  another  late  instrument,  very  helpful  to 
useful  knowledge  :  that  there  is  gravity  even  in  the  air 
itself,  and  that  that  element  is  only  comparatively  light,  is 
now  made  evident  and  palpable  by  experience,  though 
Aristotle  and  his  schools  held  a  different  theory ;  and  by  the 
help  of  a  quicksilver  tube,  the  way  is  found  to  measure  all 
the  degrees  of  compression  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  esti- 
mate exactly  any  accession  of  weight,  which  the  air  receives 
from  winds,  clouds,  and  vapours.— G/anvi//,  Ess.  3. 

As  to  the  barometrical  observations  (as  for  brevity's  sake 
I  use  to  call  them)  you  guessed  aright. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  793. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  connection  of  causes  and  effects, 

iBterest  is  the  barometer  of  the  state,  and  its  lowness  is  a 

sign  almost  infallible  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  people. 

Hume.  Ess.  Of  Interest. 

As  it  seldom  happens,  that  I  do  not  find  the  temper  to 
which  the  texture  of  his  brain  is  fitted  I  accommodate  him 
in  time  with  a  tube  of  mercury,  first  marking  the  point  most 
favourable  to  his  intellects,  according  to  rules  which  I  have 
long  studied,  and  which  I  may,  perhaps,  reveal  to  mankind 
in  a  complete  treatise  of  barometiical  pneumatology. 

Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  117. 

B.VRON.  ^  Fr.  Baron;  d.  Barone ;  Sp. 
Ba'ronage.  Baron.  Etymologists  have  writ- 
Ba'roness.  I  ten  very  unsatisfactorily  about 
Ba'ronet.  /this  word.  Tooke  derives  it  from 
Baro'nial.  the  Goth.  Bairg-aii.  See  Spel- 
Ba'ronv.  J  man,  and  Vossius. 
To   arm,    to   defend,  to   strengthen.       See  (o 

Bar. 

A  baron  is  an  armed,  defenceful  or  powerful 

man,  (  Tooke. ) 


Ilkon  of  the  knyghtes  had  a  barony.— Id.  p.  139. 

When  loue  had  told  hem  his  entent. 

The  baronage  to  counsaile  went. 

In  many  sentences  they  fill, 

And  diuersly  they  saied  her  will.— Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

\Vhiche  victory  by  y«  pylgryme  thus  by  grace  opteyned, 
the  kynge,  with  his  barony,  sette  hym  into  the  cytie  of 
Wynchester  with  solempne  procession. 

Fabyan.    Chronicle,  c.  185. 

His  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  churches  laid. 
In  cruelty  and  rape  continuing  out  his  reign  ; 
That  his  outrageous  lust,  and  courses  to  restrain. 
The  baronaqe  were  forc'd  defensive  arms  to  raise. 
Their  daughters  to  redeem  ;  that  he  by  force  would  seize. 
Drayton.    Poly-Olbion,  s.  17 . 

Set  we  up  then  this  boast  against  our  wrong, 
He  left  no  other  sign  that  he  was  young : 
And  spite  of  fate  his  living  vertues  will. 
Though  he  be  dead,  keep  up  the  barr'nny  still. 

Cariwright.    On  the  Death  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  Edward  Walker,  garter  and  secretary  of  war  to  king 
Charles  I.  observes,  "  That  in  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  forty- 
four  years'  reign,  she  created  but  six  earls,  and  eight  or 
nine  barons."— Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Ralegh. 


BAR 


The  second  was  the  bamnagr,  the  nohility  and  gentry 
who  helil  their  baronies  of  the  kiliR.  And  the  third  was 
the  boroughs,  who  held  of  the  king  by  h.rruny,  though  in  a 
community.  So  that  the  parliament  was  truly  the  bnronagc 
of  the  kingdom.     The  lesser  barons  grew  weary  of  this 


attendance 


ICGl. 

A  baron's  is  the  most  general  and  universal  title  of  nobi- 
lity; for  originally  every  one  of  the  peers  of  superior  rank 
had  also  a  haronij  anne.xed  to  his  other  titles.  But  it  hath 
sometimes  happened  that,  when  an  antient  baron  hath  been 
raised  to  a  new  degree  of  peerage,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  the  two  titles  have  descended  differently. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
The  title  of  baronet,  invented  by  Salisbury,  was  sold; 
and  two  hundred  patents  of  that  species  of  knighthood  were 
disposed  of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  an.  1613. 
The  farmers  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  were  anciently, 
it  was  supposed,  bound  to  perform  a  great  number  of  services 
to  the  landlord,  which  were  seldom  either  specified  in  the 
lease,  or  regulated  by  any  precise  rule,  but  by  the  use  and 
want  of  the  manor  or  barony. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.iii.  c.  2. 

The  want  of  an  uniform  administration  of  justice,  the 

general  disorder,   and  state  of  universal  anarchy,  which 

naturally  sprung  from  the  principles  of  the  feudal  policy, 

presented  perpetual  opportunities  of  checking  the  oppres- 

of  arbitrary  lords,  of  delivering  captives  injuriously 


B.^ROSCOPICAL.  Boyle  seems  to  use 
Barnsmpe,  as  if  the  instrument  were  the  same  as 
a  Barumetfr,  (  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  219  et  al.  ) 

I  did  as  you  remember,  some  years  ago,  publicly  express 
and  desire,  that  some  inquisitive  men  would  make  baro- 
tcupical  observations  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  798. 

BA'RRACK.      Yr.BaTaque;  \L  BaTacca  ;  Sp. 

Barraca.     This  word  is  not  found  in  our  early 

lexicographers.      Perhaps  from  Barricado,  Bar- 

rique,  tjarrack.      See  B.vrricado. 

A  strong  building,  (se.  compared  with  tents.) 

Tlie  subject  of  the  girl's  letter  was,  that  a  young  lady  of 
good  furtune  was  courted  by  an  Irishman,  who  pretended  to 
De  *arrnc*-master-general  of  Ireland.— Swi//.  Letters. 

Like  ours  it  should  wholly  be  composed  of  natural  sub- 
jects ;  it  ought  only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short  and  limited 
time ;  the  soldiers  also  should  live  intermixed  with  the 
people ;  no  separate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland  fortresses 
should  be  allowed. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

BA'RRATOR.  ^     FT.Baral,Barater ;  It.  Bar- 
B.\'rratry.  \  rare,  Baratar ;    Sp.   Baratar, 

to  cheat.      See  B.\rter. 

A  Cimbrico  BaraWm,  battle,  fight,  strife,  con- 
tention,  which  word   is  even   now   in   use  npud 
Gotho-Italos.    But  from  the  Dano- Norman  Baret, 
our    lawyers    have    hareller,    barettrt/,    (Hickes. ) 
Skinner  thinks  that  a  Barrator  is  one  who  harasses 
the  bar  or  court  with  importunate  litigations.     See 
Jamieson.    See  also  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
In  alle  this  barette  the  kj-ng  &  Sir  Symon 
Tille  a  lokyng  them  sette.— 7J.  Brunne,  p.  216. 
Al  is  dai,  n'is  there  no  nigte 
There  n'is  baret  nother  strif, 
N'is  ther  no  death,  ac  ever  lif 
There  nis  lac  of  met,  no  cloth. 

Hickes.  Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  Gr.  Anglo-Sax. 
Noble  fathers,  I  am  such  a  perso,  whom  ye  knowe  haue 
ben  a  comune  baratour  and  thefe  by  a  long  space  of  yeres. 
"■  ""     "  "i.  ii.  c.  12. 


Elyol.  Tlie  Go 


They  I 


1  like  1 


Common  barrelry  is  the  offence  of  frequently  exciting  and 
stirring  up  suits  and  quarrels  between  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, either  at  law  or  otherwise.  If  the  olTender  belongs  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  a  barrelor,  who  is  thus  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  do  mischief,  ought  also  to  be  disabled  from 
practising  for  the  future.— Blackst07ie.  Cam.  b.  iv.  c.  10. 


Fr.  Barril ,-  It.  Barrile ,-  Sp. 
arril.     Junius  says,  perhaps 


B.VRREL 
Ba'rrel,  n. 
from    Barre,    repaguhim ;  (see   To  Ba'r)  because 
liquids  are  held  or  contained  in  a  cask,  quasi  in 
quodam  repagui.o  ;  as  if  under  bar  ,-  or  in  a  stout, 
strong  vessel.      Applied  also  to — 
The  hollow  of  a  gun  ;  of  the  ear,  &c. 
And  he  seide  an  hundrid  barels  of  oyle,  and  he  scide  to 
him  take  thi  cuucion,  and  sitte  doone  and  wryle  fifty. 

Wiclif  Luke,  c.  16. 
Our  hoste  saide ;  as  I  am  faithful  man, 
And  by  the  precious  corpus  Madrian, 
1  badde  lever  than  a  barrell  of  ale, 
Tliat  goode  lefe  my  wif  had  herde  this  talc. 

Chaucer.  The  Monket  Prologue,  v.  13,900. 


BAR 

Some  whole  people  loue  talow  better  tha  butter,  &  Iseland 
loueth  no  butter  till  it  bee  long  barrelled. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  74. 

Newe  ale,  if  it  rnnne  not  over  the  barrel  when  it  is  newe 
tunned,  will  sone  lease  his  pithe  and  his  heade  afore  he  be 
longe  drawn  on.—Ascham.  Toxophilus. 

Now  as  touching  the  dates  that  be  barrelled  up  and  kept, 
they  be  such  onely  as  come  from  salt  and  sandie  grounds, 
as  in  Jurie,  and  C'yrenaica  in  Atfricke. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiU.  c.4. 

A  skilful  artificer  confessed  to  me  that  they  scarce  ever 
bore  such  barrels  except  but  with  a  four-square  bit  (as  they 
call  it).— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

King  was  resolved  to  counteract  hia  [Tennison's]  sullen- 
ness.  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  barrels  of  ale  fUled  the 
neighbourhood  with  honest  merriment. 

Johnson.  Life  of  King. 


BA'RREN.     ^       Fr.  Breheigne.    See  Menage. 

Ba'rrenly.        >      Barren,  i.e.   burr-eA,  stopt, 

Ba'rrenness.  j  shut,  strongly  closed  up,  which 
cannot  be  opened,  from  which  can  be  no  fruit  nor 
issue,  (Tooke.)     See  To  Bar. 

.Sterile,  fruitless;  (met.)  dull,  stupid,  uninvcn- 
tive,  unproductive. 


The  constable  and  marshall  came  to  the  harriers,  8t- 
maundynge  of  hym  what  he  was ;  he  aunswered  I  am 
Henry  of  Lacastre  duke  of  HertflTord. 

Hall.  Hen.  IF.  Introd. 

Sir  Thomas  Seimour,  lorde  admiral,  accompaignied  with 
Deuelox,  sir  Anthonie  Kyngston,  sir  Peter  Carewe,  Knowles, 
&  Shelley,  were  chalengours  againste  all  persones  defen- 
daunt,  at  tilt,  barriers,  and  turney ;  wherin  thei  behaued 
theim  selues  like  valiaunte  men  of  armes. 

Fabyan.  Chron.  an.  1546. 

The  shot  of  their  army  flanked  vpon  both  sides  of  the 
bridge,  the  further  end  whereof  was  barricaded  with  bar- 
rens ;  but  they  who  should  haue  guarded  the  same,  seeing 
the  proud  approch  we  made,  forsook  the  defence  of  the 
barricade. — Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  143. 

The  same  night  our  captaine  determined  to  goe  vp  with 
our  shippes,  but  it  fell  so  calme,  that  all  the  next  day  vntil 
night  we  could  not  get  vp,  and  they  hauing  discouered  vs, 
baricadoed  vp  their  way,  and  conueyed  all  that  they  had 


I  the 


-Id.  lb.  vol.: 


Thou  llkenest  eke  womans  love  to  helle. 
To  barrein  lond,  ther  water  may  not  dwelle. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5905. 
She  may  unto  a  knave  child  atteine 
By  likelyhed,  sin  she  n'is  not  barreine. 

Id.  Tilt  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8315. 
For  there  thei  no  werres  made. 
Because  it  was  barcine  and  poure. 
Whereof  thei  might  nought  recouer. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

He  [God]  destroyed  the  ri\iers,  and  dryed  vp  the  springes 
of  water,  and  turned  ye  fruitful  land  into  barrennesse,  foi 
the  wiekednesse  of  the  inhabiters  therein. 

Tyndalt.  Workes, -p.  IIS. 
■Without  the  evening  dew  and  show'rs. 

The  earth  would  be  a  barren  place. 

Of  trees  and  plants,  of  herbs,  and  flow'rs. 

To  crown  her  now  enamell'd  face. 

Charles  Cotton.  An  Ode. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish  : 
Look  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  the  more  ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  should'st  in  bounty  cherish. 
Shakeipeare,  Son.  11. 

Amongst  the  Jewes  barrennesse  was  not  a  defect  only,  but 
a  reproach,  yet  while  this  good  woman  was  fruitfull  of  holy 
obedience,  she  was  barren  of  children. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.   The  Angel  and  Zacharie. 

Thus  in  our  outward  condition,  too  long  and  constant  a 
prosperity  is  wont  to  make  the  soul  barren  of  all,  but  such 
wantonnesses,  as  it  is  ill  to  be  fruitful  of,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  seasonable  afflictions  is  as  necessary,  and  advan- 
tageous, as  it  can  be  unwelcome. 

Boyle.  Occas.  Rejlec.  s.  3.  Dis.  12. 

But  I  found  at  length,  that  this  happy  region  was  inha- 
bited by  the  goddess  of  libeny,  whose  presence  softened  the 
rigours  of  the  climate,  enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil, 
and  more  than  supplied  the  absence  of  the  sun. 

Taller,  No.  161. 
Long  through  the  sky's  wide  pathless  way 
The  Muse  observ'd  the  wand'rer  stray, 

And  mark'd  her  last  retreat ; 
O'er  Surry's  barren  heaths  she  flew. 
Descending  like  the  silent  dew 

On  Esher's  peaceful  seat. — Moore.  The  Discovery. 

The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-students  forced  him  generally 
into  other  company  at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and 
among  the  varieties  of  conversation  tlirough  which  his 
curiosity  was  daily  wandering,  he,  by  chance,  mingled  at  a 
tavern  with  some  intelligent  officers  of  the  army. 

Rambler,  No  19. 

BARRICA'DE,  v.  ^        Fr.    Barricade,     Bar- 
Barrica'de,  7!.  I  riere;   \t.  Barricata,  Bar- 

Barrica'do,  ti.  \rieTa  ;       Sp.     Barrirada, 

Barrica'do,  n.  I  Barrera.       All    probably 

Ba'rrier.  J  from  the  verb — 

To  bar,  to  stop  up,  to  block  up,  to  fortify,  to 
obstruct.      See  To  Bar. 

Barriers — raised  to  secure,  or  enclose  securely, 
a  place  for  manly  games  or  exercises ;  also  ap- 
plied to  the  games  themselves. 

And  made  also,  by  werkmen  that  were  trew 
Barbicans  and  bulwerkes  strong  and  new 
Barreres,  chaines,  and  ditches  wonder  deepe 
Making  his  auow,  the  city  for  to  keepe. 

■  idgate.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 


Howbeit,  they  adventured  all  of  them  most  boldly  to  ap- 
proch the  place,  and  found  the  foot  waies  over-layed  with 
holmes  and  ashes  cut  downe,  yea,  and  a  mightie  barricado 
made  against  them. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  80. 

Turneies,  justs,  barriers,  &  other  warlike  exercises,  which 
yoong  lords  and  gentlemen  hadde  appointed  for  their  p£8- 
times  in  diuers  parts  of  the  realme,  were  forbidden  by  the 
king's  proclamations. — Stow.  Edw.  I.  an.  1301. 

The  young  earl  of  Essex,  and  others  among  them,  en- 
tertain'd  her  majesty  with  tiltings  and  tourneys,  barrier*, 
mock-flghts,  and  such-like  arts,  as  in  publick  are  wont  to 
render  men  popular.— OWj/s.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh. 

But,  since  we  had  a  prince  professing  another  religion,  it 
seemed  the  only  security  that  was  left  to  the  nation,  and 
that  the  tests  stood  as  a  barrier  to  defend  us  from  popery. 
Burnet.   Own  Time,  an.  1685. 

Till  fear,  that  braver  feats  performs 

Than  ever  courage  dar'd  in  arms, 

Has  drawn  him  up  before  a  pass. 

To  stand  upon  his  guard,  and  face  : 

Thus  he  courageously  invaded. 

And  hav' 

Team  follows  team,  crowds  heap'd  on  crowds  appear 

And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grows  clear. 

Now  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trampling  feet, 

And  the  mix'd  hurry  barricades  the  street. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  iii. 

If  we  are  not  constantly  strengthening  the  barriers  op- 
posed to  our  passions,  by  successively  accumulating  one 
good  principle  upon  another,  they  will  grow  weaker  every 
day,  and  expose  us  to  the  hazard  of  some  sudden  and 
violent  overthrow.— Por/eus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

BA'RRISTER.  Law  Lat.  Barrasterius,  Re- 
pagidnris,  Causidicus.  (  Spelman. )  Perhaps  from 
Fr.  Barreau,  Barr,  and  ester,  to  stay,  remain,  or 
continue.     Applied  to — 

One  who  takes  his  station,  stays,  remains  or 
continues  at  the  bar ;  (sc. )  to  plead  causes,  &c. 

Yea,  and  many  times,  when  we  have  a  cause  to  be  tried 
in  the  law,  we  choose  not  alwayes  the  most  sufficient  and 
expert  advocates  or  barristers  for  our  counsel  to  plead  for 


r'd,  barricadoed. — ffudibra 


but  for 


gratifie  a  sonne  of  i 


familiar  friend  or 
for  to 

practise  and  learn  to  plead  in  court,  to  our  great  cost  and 
losse.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  138. 
Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Like  nets  or  lime-twigs,  for  rich  widows'  hearts; 
Call  himself  barrister  to  every  wench. 
And  woo  in  language  of  the  Pleas  and  Bench  ? 


Pope.  In 


of  Donne. 


This  being  reveal'd,  they  now  begun 

With  law  and  conscience  to  fall  on. 

And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-sick. 

As  th'  utter  barrister  of  Swanswick.— iJurfiSras,  pt.iii.  C.2. 

The  degrees  were  those  of  barristers,  (first  styled  appren- 
tices, from  apprendere,  to  learn,)  who  answered  to  our 
bachelors  :  as  the  state  and  degree  of  a  sejjeant  did  to  that 
of  doctor. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  §  1. 

BA'R  ROW.  A.  S.  Bcrewe;  Fr.  Berrotte, 
(q.  d.  rouette,  role,  Minshew,)  from  the  verb,  to 
hear,  ( Skinner. ) 

A  small  carriage,  borne  along  (by  hand). 

Fal.  Go,  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sacke,  put  a  tost  in't.  Have 
I  liu'd  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's 
otfall  I  and  to  be  throwne  in  the  Thames  ? 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  fiC.  5. 

BA'RROW.  A  boare  hog  made  a  barren  hog, 
(Minshew. ) 

And  therefore  take  my  words  thus,  that  I  mean  no  other 

swine  but  such  as  feed  and  root  in  the  field  :  among  which, 

the  female,  especially,  a  guelt  that  never  farrowed,  is  mora 

elfectuall  than  a  (tame)  bore,  barrow  hog,  or  a  breeding  sow. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xrvui.  c.  9 


BAS 


dl  persons  of  gentle  breeding,  (I  say  gentle,  though  this 
niw  grunt  at  the  word,)  I  know  will  apprehend,  and  be 


barrow  gru 
satisfied  in 
the  society 


lA'RROW.      See  Bu 


BA'RTER,  V.  ^ 
Ba'rteh,  n.         I  ta 
Ba'rterer.         I  -E 
Ba'rtery.         J  cl 


Fr.  Barater;  It.  Barrat- 
ire  ;  Sp.  Baratar.  The  Fr. 
Barater,  Cotgrave  says,  is,  to 
cheat,  cozen,  beguile,  deceive, 
lye,  cog,  foist  in  bargaining ;  also,  to  truck,  scourse, 
barter,  exchange.  It  is  to  the  latter  application 
that  the  word  barter  has  been  long  confined  : 
viz.  to — 

An  exchange  of  goods  or  wares  for  goods  or 
wares ;  as  distinguished  from  an  exchange  of 
goods  for  money,  or  buying  and  selling. 

And  then  consequently,  if  all  the  money  wer  brought  to 
the  kynge's  handes,  then  men  must  barter  clothe  for  vitailes 
and  bread  for  chese,  and  so  one  tliyng  for  another. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  15. 

And  for  the  sale  of  our  cloth  of  gold,  plate,  pearles, 
saphyres,  and  other  iewels,  we  put  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
you  principally  to  sell  them  for  ready  mony,  time  to  good 
debters,  or  in  barter  for  good  wares. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

To  truck  the  Latin  for  any  other  vulgar  language,  is  but 
an  ill  barter  ;  it  is  as  bad  as  that  which  Glaucus  made  with 
Diomedes,  when  he  parted  with  his  golden  arms  for  brazen 
ones.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  66, 


It  is  a  receaued  opinion  that  in  most  auneient  ages,  there 
was  one  barterie  or  change  of  wares,  and  commodities 
amongst  most  nations. — Camden.  Remaines.  Money. 

At  the  same  time  those  very  men  tear  their  lungs  in 
vending  a  drug,  and  show  no  act  of  bounty,  except  it  be  that 
they  lower  a  demand  of  a  crown,  to  six,  nay,  to  one  penny.  We 
have  a  contempt  for  such  paultry  barterers. — Tatler,  No.  4. 

Long  has  this  worthy  been  conversant  in  bartering,  and 
knows,  that  when  stocks  are  lowest,  it  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Ii.  No.  36. 
The  haunts  where  tender  myrtle  grows  ; 
Fonder  of  happiness  than  fame. 
To  the  proud  bay  prefers  the  rose. 
Nor  barters  pleasure  for  a  name. 

Cooper.  Apology  of  Arisiippus. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  obvious  sort  of  commercial 
contract  is  barter,  or  the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.  But 
where  there  is  no  other  sort  of  commerce,  contracts  of  barter 
must  be  liable  to  great  inequalities. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 


BASE,  n 
Ba 


ASE,  n.  ^  Fr.^as,^ 
ASF.,  V.  S- Basso  ;  Sp. 
a'seless.  J  Gr.  Boo-ir,  (fr 


Fr.  Bas,  Base,  Basse,-  It.  Base, 
Lat.  Basis  ,- 
( from  Baij/eij',  to  stand 
or  go, )  the  foot ;  that  upon  which  any  thing  stands, 
or  rests,  as  the  base  of  a  pillar,  tower,  geometrical 
figure,  iSc. 

The  bottom,  the  foundation,  the  pedestal. 
Evelyn  calls  it,  the  sustent,  prop  or  foot  of  a 
thing,  (  On  Architecture. )  To  base,  to  found,  to 
fix,  or  establish  (upon  a  foundation) — a  verb  not 
now  uncommon. 


Upon  this  base  a  curious  work  is  rais'd. 

Like  undivided  brick,  entire  and  one, 
Though  soft,  yet  lasting,  with  just  balance  pais'd ; 

Distributed  with  due  proportion. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 

These  our  actors 

(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  ayre,  into  thin  ajTe, 

And  like  the  baselesse  fabricke  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  pallaces. 

The  solemne  temples,  the  great  globe  itselfe, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolue. 

And  like  this  insubstantiall  pageant  faded, 

Leaue  not  a  racke  behinde. — Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sci. 

Great  moral  teacher!  wisest  of  mankind  ! 
Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  common-weal 
On  equity's  wi  e  base  ;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing;  yet  undamp'd. 

Thomson.  Seasons.  Winter. 

The  country  mourns. 

Mourns,  because  every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice  that  policy  has  rais'd. 
Swarms  in  all  quarters ;  meets  the  eye,  th?  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  ev'ry  turn. 

Covper.  Task,  b.  ii. 
VOL.  L 


/\li !  but  too  well,  dear  friend,  I  know 
My  fancy  weak,  my  reason  slow, 
My  memory  by  art  improv'd. 
My  mind  by  baseless  trifles  mov'd. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Native  Talent, 

BASE,  aJj.  -\       Ger.  Bas,  infra;   Fr.  Bas :  It. 

Base,  v.         I  Basso ,-     Sp.  Baxo ;     from   the 

Ba'selv.         V  Gr.  Bao-ij,  (see  Base,  and  Basis,) 

Ba'sement.    I  or   Low  Lat.  Bassus,   from  the 

Ba'seness.  J  Gr.  Baflvs,  deep.  Sec  Mcnaye, 
Wachter,  Skinner,  and  Junius,  who  are  not  at  all 
decided. 

The  adj.  Base,  the  w.  Abase,  and  Debase, 
are  usually  explained  as  if  their  met.  applications 
to  that  which  is  low,  and  mean,  were  deduced 
from  Base,  the  lower  part,  the  bottom,  the  basis, 
(qv. )  Tooke  refers  them  to  the  English  verb, 
to  6ny,  (which  it  should  seem  from  Skinner  was 
also  written,  To  baiize,  or  batuse,)  in  Fr.  Abhoycr ; 
It.  Ahbaiare ;  Gr.  Boa-eic. — The  Lat.  Baubari ; 
Gr.  Bauf-€iv,  Vossius  thinks  are  formed  from  the 
sounds  Bau-bau.  The  Fr.  Abboyer,  Aboyer, 
Ahayer,  Esbahir,  Abbaisser  or  Abaisser;  It.  Baiare, 
Abbaiare,  Abbasare ;  the  old  English  JBawse,  Abaic, 
Esbay,  the  old  and  modern  Bay,  Abase,  Abash, 
seem  evidently  to  have  the  same  origin,  and  same 
meaning,  and  to  differ  only  in  the  respective 
languages,  as  to  the  manner  of  writing  them  ;  and 
in  their  consequential  and  metaphorical  applica- 
tions. Ahnw  is  used  by  Chaucer,  Eshaied,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  and  Bawse  is  explained  by 
Skinner,  (exclamare,  furiose  intonare,)  to  clamour 
aloud,  to  make  a  furious  noise.  To  bay,  as  Fr. 
Abayer,  is  to  bark  at,  to  rciil  loudly  at,  to  revile 
extremely  ( Cotgrave) ;  and  thus,  to  express 
loudly,  hatred,  dislike,  detestation,  abhorrence, 
contempt.      And  hence,  Base,  the  adj. — 

Despised,  despicable,  disgraced,  disgraceful,  de- 
graded, depressed,  dejected,  abject : — vile,  mean, 
worthless,  lowered,  low.     And  To  base — 

To  lower,  to  depress.  See  Bad,  Ban,  Baw, 
Bay. 

In  Shakespeare,  "  To  base  my  trespass,"  may 
be  to  bawse  it,  (as  Skinner  writes,)  to  sound  it 
clamorously. 

Base,  adj.  Low. 

Base,  (q.  d. )  basely,  is  used  prefixed  to  other 
words. 

Florent  his  wofull  heed  vp  lifte. 

And  sawe  this  vecke,  where  that  she  sit, 

Which  was  the  lothest  wighte 

Tliat  euer  man  caste  on  his  eie : 

Hir  nose  baas,  her  browes  hie. — Gotcer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Thus  good  reders  examine  hym,  and  then  shal  ye  pereeiue 
howe  fondly  such  an  hygh  pure  spiritual  proces,  accordeth 
wi  such  a  base  foule  fleshly  lining. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  301. 


afraid,  and  troubled  for  the  overthrow  of  their  rereward,  so 
as  they  could  not  once  base  their  pikes,  nor  fight  against 
him.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  342. 

For  if  any  drew  out  his  sword,  or  based  his  pike,  he  could 

neither  scabard  the  one  again,  nor  lift  up  the  other,  but 

thrust  it  full  upon  his  own  fellows  that  came  in  to  help 

tliem,  and  so  killed  themselves  one  thrusting  upon  another. 

Id.  lb.  p.  348. 

.       llast  thou  ere  heard  of  subiect  vnder  sun, 

I       That  plac'd  and  buc'd  his  soueraignes  so  oft 

By  enterchange,  now  low,  and  then  aloft  ? 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  373. 

Corin.  Must  I  goe  shew  them  my  vnbarb'd  sconce? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  giue  to  my  noble  heart: 
A  lye,  that  it  must  beare  ?  well— I  will  doo't. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


I  say  nothing  of  thy  hid  treasures,  which  thy  wisedome 
hath  reposed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  sea;  how 
secretly,  and  how  basely  are  tliey  laid  up ';  secretly,  that  we 
might  not  seeke  them  ;  basely,  that  we  might  not  over- 
esteeme  them.— Ho//.  Cont.  The  Creation. 

1  will  not  doo't, 

Least  I  surcease  to  honor  mine  owne  truth, 
And  by  my  bodies  action,  teach  my  minde 
A  most  inherent  basenesse. — Shakes.  Coriol.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


SAS 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(.\s  if  a  channell  should  be  call'd  the  sea) 
Sliam'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-home  heart. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Prin.  Ned,  prethee  come  out  of  that  fat  roome,  and  lend 
me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poines.  'Wliere  hast  been  Hall  ? 

Prin.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads  amongst  3  or  four- 
score hogsheads.  I  haue  sounded  the  verie  base  string  of 
humility.— W.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

He  stop'd  with  silence,  walk'd  "with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard, 
Tliat  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

Parnell.  The  Hermit. 

So  that  our  obligations  of  gratitude  to  him  [God]  are  un- 
expressibly  great ;  and  we  cannot  with  any  face  deny  our- 
selves to  be  most  basely  unworthy,  if  the  effects  in  our  heart 
and  life  be  not  answerable.— BarroM',  vol.  ii.  Ser.  32. 

Which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand  of 

the  baseness  of  human  nature,  its  small  regard  to  truth  and 

justice ;  to  right  or  wrong ;  to  what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  praised. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Si  ingratum  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris,  says  the  Latin  maxim  : 
if  you  call  a  man  ungrateful,  you  have  caUed  him  every 
thing  that  is  base,  you  need  say  nothing  more. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

He  that  sold 

His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  requir'd 

His  ev'ry  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch. 

Paid,  -nith  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spar'd. 

The  price  of  his  default.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

Wliat  constitutes  a  state? 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
■Wliere,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Nor  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low  brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

Jones.  An  Ode  in  imitation  of  Alcceus. 

BASE  or  Bass,  in  musich.     See  Base,  ante. 
A  base  voice  or  sound,  is  a  low,  deep  voice  or 
sound,  like  the  baying  or  bawsinrj  of  a  ion-dog. 

The  thunder 

(That  deepe  and  dreadfull  organ-pipe)  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  base  my  trespasse, 
Therefore  my  sonne  i'th  Ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I'le  seeke  him  deeper  than  ere  plummes  sounded, 
And  ^vith  Mm  there  lye  mudded. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Folly  and  falshood  prateth  apace, 

Trouth  under  bushel  is  faine  to  crepe, 
Flattery  is  treble,  pride  sings  the  base 
The  meane,  the  best  part,  scant  doth  pepe. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Totus  Mundxs. 

Here  Philomel  doth  her  shrUl  treble  sing ; 

The  thrush  a  tenor ;  off  a  little  space. 

Some  raateless  dove'Soth  murmur  out  the  base. 

H.  Peachman.   Ellis,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
At  these  wordes  the  people  beganne  to  whisper  among 
themselues  secretly,  that  the  voyce  was  neyther  loude  nor 
base,  but  like  a  swarme  of  bees. 

Grafton.  Chronicles.  Edw.  V.  an.  I. 

It  is  evident  that  the  percussion  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  air  causeth  the  baser  sound;  the  slower  or  heavier  [per- 
cussion of  air]  the  mere  base  sound. 

Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  5  1"8,  179. 

The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  percussed 
towards  the  baseness  or  trebbleness  of  tones,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplation  of  sounds. 

Id.  lb.  §  1S3. 

Three  cat-calls  be  the  bribe 

Of  him,  whose  chattering  shames  the  monkey  tribe  : 
And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic  bass 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass. 

Pope.  Bunciad,  b.  ii. 

He  will  express  the  words  in  a  simple  and  agreeable 
melody,  which  will  not  disguise,  but  embellish  them,  with- 
out aiming  at  any  fugue,  or  figured  harmony ;  he  will  use 
the  ba.is,  to  make  the  modulation  more  strongly,  especially 
in  the  changes.— Sir  W.  Jones.  On  the  Imitative  Arts. 

BASE.     Of  a  horse,  man,  &c. 

Base,  n.  applied  to  the  caparisons  of  a  horse, 
to  an  article  of  dress :  to  bed  furniture ;  is  so 
applied  from  its  low  situation  ;  dropping,  hanging 
down. 

How  valiantely  the  men  of  armes  behaued  them  selfes, 
and  how  the  Bu'ke  of  Burbones  bende  was  apparelled  and 
bussed  in  lawny  veluet.— Jfo//.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  C. 

Euery  of  them  piad]  a  spere  in  his  hande  on  horsebacke 
with  great  plumes  on  their  heddes,  their  basses  and  trappers 
of  clothe  of  gold,  euery  of  them 
hys  basse,  and  trapper.- frf.  lb. 


enbroudered  on 


BAS 


BAS 


Instead  whereof  she  made  him  to  be  dight 
In  woman's  weedes,  that  is  to  manhood  shame, 
And  put  before  his  lap,  an  apron  white, 
Instead  of  curuts  and  basfs  fit  for  fight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 
With  one  consent,  they  all  put  off  their  bases 
■Which  seVd  the  maidens,  Stc. 

Harrington.  Ariosto.  b.  ixxvii.  c.  25. 
Soph.  Your  petticoat  serves  for  bases  to  this  warrior. 

Massinger.   The  Picture,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

BASE.  To  play  or  run  at  hayze  or  bayes, 
says  Skinner.  The  latter  mode  of  writing  seems 
introduced  to  sanction  his  etymology  from  Bayes, 
(laurus, )  with  which  he  supposes  the  victor  to 
have  been  crowned.  Bayze  is  near  akin  to  Bawze, 
(See  B.^SE,  ante,)  and  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  game,  from  the  clamorous  shouting  with  which 
it  is  played;  or  to  bid  base,  to  play  at  bace,  Jo 
bace^  may  merely  be — 

To  bid,  call,  or  challenge  to  the  ground  (of  con- 
test)  ;  to  win  or  maintain,  by  running  or  other- 
wise, the  groujid ;  to  keep  moving  about  upon 
one  spot  oi ground. 

The  spirite  of  wickednesse  assaileth  the  Lorde  Jesus  beyng 
replete  with  the  spirite  of  holynesse :  he  birideth  bace,  and 
beg>Tineth  firste  with  h>Tn,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  subdued : 
he  biddeth  hj-m  come  furth,  who  was  to  strong  and  valiaunte 
for  hym  to  matche  withall.— !7da;.  Luke,  c.  4. 

nning,  the 
S3urnei.  ji.jiauT.  ./ournaf,  \oi.  u.  pt.  ii. 
You  haue  not  scene  yong  heiffers  (highly  kept; 
FUld  full  of  daisies  at  the  Held,  and  driuen 
Home  to  their  houels ;  all  so  spritely  giuen 
That  no  roome  can  containe  them  ;  but  about, 
Bace  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out 
In  ceaselesse  bleating)  of  more  iocund  plight 
Than  my  kind  friends,  euen  crying  out  with  sight 
Of  my  returne  so  deubted. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

— ' Lads  more  like  to  run 

The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter, 
With  faces  fit  for  maskes,  or  rather  fayrer 
Then  those  for  preseniation  cas'd,  or  shame. 

Shakespeare.  Cym'jeline,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
He  said :  to  their  appointed  base,  [locum  capiuni],  they 

With  beating  hearts  th'  expected  sign  receive ; 

And  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  v. 

BA'SENET.     Fr.  "Bassinet,  a  little  bowl,  a 

small  bason ;    also  the   scull,   sleight  helmet,  or 

head-piece,  worn  in  old  times  by  the  French  men 

of  arms,"  ( Cotgrave. )     See  Basi.n. 

Then  euerj-  man  beyng  of  any  substance  prouyded  hira- 
selfe  a  coate  of  whyte  sylke,  and  garnyshed  their  bassinettes 
with  turues  lyke  cappes  of  sylke  set  with  ouches,  furnished 
witli  chaines  of  gold  &  fethers.— ifa«.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  31. 

And  ther  therle  and  his  vncle  made  a  great  assaut,  and 
ecue  of  them  had  such  a  stroke  on  the  heed  with  stones, 
that  their  basenettes  were  clouen,  and  their  heedes  sore 
astonyed.— Berner*.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  60. 

Notwithstanding  at  the  last,  the  king  made  him  put  on 
hi.s  basenet.  and  then  tooke  a  sworde  with  both  his  hands, 
.ind  strongly  with  a  good  will  strake  him  on  the  necke,  and 
the  same  day  bee  made  three  other  cittizens  knights  for  his 
sake  in  the  same  place.— 5/om'.  Richard  II.  an.  1381. 

Therefore  he  would  her  doe  away  all  dread ; 

And  that  of  him  shee  mote  assured  stand. 

He  sent  to  her  his  basenet,  as  a  faithful  band. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 


ASH, 


Ba'< 


See  To  Abash. 
To  abase,  to  cast  down,  to 
-  depress,  humble,   to  degrade 
or  humiliate,  to  disgrace ;    to 
have  or  cause  feelings  of  humi- 
liation, disgrace,  shame,  timidity. 

To  whom  Ceballinus  with  a  bashed  countenance  (well  de- 
claringe  the  vnquietnes  of  his  minde)  reported  al  those 
thill  ges  which  he  had  heard  of  his  brother,  requiringe  him 
that  he  would  declare  the  same  immediatly  vnto  the  king. 
Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  156. 
These  folke  therfore  be>'ng  very  desirous  to  see  Jesus,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  wonderful  thinges,  yet  they  were 
has/iefull.'and  with  shamefastnesse  letted  to  approche  vnto 
hym.— Udat.  John,  c.  12. 

It  might  be  either  for  the  lacke  of  learnyng  and  good 
brynging  up,  (a  great  and  common  fault  in  great  princes  of 
Germany)  or  els  for  his  bashful  nature  in  youth,  which  pro- 
pertie  Xenophon  wittely  faygned  to  be  in  C}tus  at  lyke 
yeares,  iudging  bashfutnes  in  youth  to  be  a  great  token  of 
tiirtue  in  age. — Aseham.  Discourse.  Of  Germany. 


Are  not  you  ashamed,  and  bash  you  not  to  broach  and  set 
abroad,  in  the  view  and  face  of  the  world,  such  mockeries 
of  religion  t— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  320. 

Here  all  the  ornament  is  rev'rend  black  ; 
Here  the  check'd  Sun  his  universal  face 
Stops  bashfully,  and  will  no  entrance  make; 
As  if  he  spy'd  Night  naked  through  the  glass. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Sophronia  she,  Olindo  bight  the  youth. 
Both  of  one  towne,  both  in  one.faith  were  taught, 
She  faire,  he  full  of  bashfulnesse  and  truth, 
Lou'd  much,  hop'd  little,  and  desired  nought, 
He  durst  not  speake.— Jair/aj;.  Godfrey  ofBulloigne,  b.  ii. 
We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to 
know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashfull  abhor- 
rency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser  1. 

Doubtless,  there  are  men  of  great  parts  that  are  guilty 
of  downright  bashfulness,  that  by  a  strange  hesitation  and 
reluctance  to  speak,  murder  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
thoughts,  and  render  the  most  lively  conceptions  flat  and 
heavy.— ra«er.  No.  252. 

Our  orators,  with  the  most  faulty  bashfulness  seem  im- 
pressed rather  with  an  awe  of  their  audience  than  with  a 
just  respect  for  the  truths  they  are  about  to  deliver  i  they, 
of  all  professions  seem  the  most  bashful  who  have  the 
greatest  right  to  glory  in  their  commission. 

Goldsmith,  Essay  3. 

BASI'LICK.  )      A  vein   so  called;   also   ap- 
Basi'lical.      I  plied,  generally.   Royal ;  kingly ; 
superlative,  (from  fiaaiKevs,  a  king.) 

I  will  attend  with  patience  how  England  will  thrive,  now 
that  she  is  let  blood  in  tlie  basilical  vein,  and  cui'd,  as  they 
say,  of  the  king's  eva.— Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  24. 

BA'SILISK.  Fr.  Basilisc ,  It.  &  Sp.  BasiUsco; 
Lai.  Basiliscus ;  Gr.  (8a(n\io-Kos, /3ao-iAeur,  so  called, 
either  because  it  hath  on  its  head  something 
white  like  a  diadem,  or  because  all  other  kinds  of 
serpents  flee  from  its  superior  strength.  See 
Vossius,  and  the  quotation  from  Pliny.  It  is  also 
a  name  given  to  a  .=pecies  of  ordnance,  perhaps 
from  its  destructive  character. 


There  is  not  one  that  looketh  upon  his  eyes,  but  hee 
dyeth  presently.  The  like  propertie  hath  the  serpent  called 
a  basiliske  .-—a  white  spot  or  starre  it  carrieth  on  the  head, 
and  setteth  it  out  like  a  coronet  or  diadem  ;  if  he  but  hisse 
once,  no  other  serpents  dare  come  neere. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  h.  \m.  c.  21. 
They  could  not  murder  thy  allegiance. 
Not  when  before  those  judges  brought  to  th'  test, 
"Who,  in  the  symptoms  of  thy  ruin  drest, 
Pronounc'd  thy  sentence.     Basilisks  J  whnse  breath 
Is  killing  poison,  and  whose  looks  are  death. 

Charles  Cotton.  On  the  Lord  Derby. 

BA'SIN.  Ft.  Ba.ism ;  \i.  Bacino  ;  Sp.  Bacia, 
Bacin  ;  Ger.  Bechen,  which  M'achter  derives 
from  Biigen,  arcuare.  (A.  S.  Bugnn,  flectere, 
curvare,  arcuare. )  Menage  writes"  thus  :  Vas, 
vasis,  vasum,  vacinum,  bacinum,  bacino.  See 
Basenet.      It  is  applied  to — 

A  vessel  bowed,  bellied,  hollowed  out ;  to  earth 
— any  substance,  so  formed  or  shaped  by  sur- 
rounding masses. 


But  let  us  go  now  to  that  horrible  swering  of  a<ljuration 
and  conjuration,  as  don  thise  false  encbantours  and  nigro- 
mancers  in  basins  ful  of  water,  or  in  a  bright  swerd,  in  a 
circle,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a  sholder  bone  of  a  shepe:  I  cannot 
sayn,  but  that  they  do  cursedly  and  damnably  ayenst  Crist, 
and  all  the  feith  of  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

He  [kynge  of  Nauerj  was  an  aged  man,  aboute  threscore 
yere  of  age  :  and  of  vsage  his  bedde  was  wont  to  be  chafed 
with  a  bason  of  hote  coles,  to  make  b}Tn  swete,  which  often- 
tymes  he  vsed  and  dyd  hym  no  hurte. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vo].!!.  0.116. 

To  give  this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect, 
they  have  made  a  very  pleasing  contrast ;  for  as  on  one 
side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin,  with  its  several 
little  plantations  lying  so  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  a 
beholder ;  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  appears  a  seeming 
mount,  made  up  of  trees  rising  one  higher  than  another,  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  the  center.— Spectator,  No.  477. 


BAS 

From  step  to  step,  with  sullen  sound. 


dull  stagnation  doom'd  to  sleep. 

Mason.  Ode  to  a  Water  Nymph, 

BA'SIS.    Batris,  from  Boiyeiv,  to  go.     See  Base. 
That   upon  which   we  tread,    stand,   go;    the 
bottom,  the  foundation. 

Tis  best  (quoth  he)  to  make  these  great  ones  shrinke. 

The  people  lone  him  whom  the  nobles  feare  : 
There  must  the  rule  to  all  disorders  sinke, 
Where  pardons,  more  than  punishment  appeare  ; 
For  feeble  is  each  kingdome.  fraile  and  weake, 
Vnlesse  his  basis  be  this  feare  I  speake. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  b.v. 

Thy  models  yet  are  not  so  fram'd  as  we 
May  call  them  libels,  and  not  imag'ry ; 
No  name  on  any  basis ;  'tis  thy  skill 
To  strike  the  vice,  but  spare  the  person  still. 

Cartwriyht.  To  the  Memory  of  Ben  Jonson. 

Of  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 

But  the  fall'n  ruins  of  another's  fame  ; 

Then  teach  me,  heaven  !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays, 

Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise. 

Pope.  Temple  of  Fame. 

This  university  had,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century, 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  a  stupendous  system  of  philo- 
sophy, erected  by  its  disciple  Newton,  on  the  immovable 
basis  of  experiment  and  demonstration. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

B  \.  S  K.  Dut.  Baeckeren  in  de  sonne.  Apricari, 
captare  solcm,  percoqui  in  sole,  ( Kilian. )  Per- 
haps, says  Skinner,  from  the  verb  to  bake. 

To  warm  or  heat  in  the  ravs  of  the  sun  ;  at  the 
fire. 

As  I  Hue  by  foode,  I  met  a  foole, ' 
Who  laid  him  downe,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terraes. 
In  good  set  termes,  and  yet  a  motley  foole. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  ac.  7. 

Love  in  her  sunny  eyes  does  basking  play. 

Love  walks  the  pleasant  mazes  of  her  hair  ; 
Love  does  on  both  her  lips  for  ever  stray. 
And  sows  and  reaps  a  thousand  kisses  there. 

Cowley.  The  Chc.r.ge. 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend. 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. — Milton.  V.illcgro. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun, 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast  high  in  sand  :  her  sisters  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine  ; 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  the  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

BA'SKET.  Lat.  Bascauda,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Mart.  14.  99.  Juv.  12.  46.)  from  the  British 
Basgawd.  Junius  acknowledges  that  if  ba.'ts,  as 
applied  to  rushes,  were  a  British  word,  basket 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  it. 
Basket  is  applied  to — 

Any  thing  interwoven  with  rushes  and  osiers, 
or  other  slight  material ;  formed  to  hold  or  con- 
tain what  may  be  placed  in  it. 

For  I  wol  preche  and  beg,  in  sundrj'  londes, 
I  wol  not  do  no  labour  with  min  hondes, 
Ne  make  basketfes  for  to  live  therby. 
Because  I  wol  not  beggen  idellv. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale.  v.  12,373. 

The  waiters  gaue  the  waters 


,  and  princely  towels 


He  threw  out,  to  save  life 

Your  British  baskets,  with  a  thousand  dishes. 

Holyday.  Jurenal,  Sat.  12. 

■flliereby  it  appeareth,  that  the  priests  at  this  time  (which 
was  about  the  year  240,)  had  every  man  his  allowance  deli- 
vered per  sportulas,  that  is,  by  baskets ;  whereupon  they 
were  called  fratres  sportulantes,  basket-bretheren  or  bre- 
theren  that  lived  on  the  basket :  And  it  may  be.  that  some 
understanding  the  words,  as  we  now  use  them  for  an  alms- 
basket,  could  be  contented  that  the  ministers  lived  in  like 
manner  at  this  day.— Sir  H.  Spelman.  On  Tythes,  p.  77. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side. 

Near  his  undaunted  heart  was  ty'd, 

With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. — Hudibras,  pt,  i.  c.  1 


BAS 

There  was  a  time, 

When  other  regions  were  the  swains'  delight, 

And  shepherdless  Britannia's  rushy  vales, 

Inglorious,  neither  trade  nor  labour  knew, 

But  of  rude  baskets,  homely  rustic  geer, 

Woven  of  the  flexile  v/illow.— Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b. 


ASS. 


.)     See  Bess. 


Then  you  should  provide  a  parcel  of  small  osier  twigs,  (or 
hassmat)  to  tie  up  some  of  the  largest  to  blanch. 

Miller.  Gardening  Dictioiiari/.  Art.  Cichoreum. 

BA'SS-RELIEF.  Ft.  Bas-Relief;  It.  Sasso- 
Relievo.  Bos,  low,  and  relief,  from  relever.  to 
raise. 

Low,  —  but  raised  from  the  surface;  slightly 
raised. 

Perhaps  the  only  circumstance  in  which  the  modern  have 
excelled  the  ancient  sculptors,  is  the  management  of  a 
single  group  in  basso  relievo,  the  art  of  gradually  raising  the 
group  from  the  flat  surface  till  it  imperceptibly  emerges 
into  alto-relievo.— 5ir  Joshua  Reynolds,   Dis.  10. 

BA'STARD,  V.  \  Ger.  Bastard;  Dut.  Bas- 
Ba'stard,  n.  I  taerd;  Fr.  Bastard ;   It.  and 

Ba'stard,  adj.  I  Sp.  Bastardo.  From  Base, 
Ba'stardize,  v.  Vlow,  mean,  disgraceful ;  and 
Ba'stardize,  n.  I  perhaps  A.  S.  Ord,  source, 
Ba'stardly,  adj.  I  origin,  birth.  But  see 
B.a'stardy.  )  Hicks,  pt.  ii.  p.  93;  aho  Me- 

nage, Wacltter,  and  Kilian. 

A  bastard  is  one  begotten  out  of  wedlock.  See 
the  quotations  from  Blackstone. 

To  bastard  is  to  declare  bastard,  or  base-born. 
Bastard,  adj.  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  not 
proceed'ng  from  a  legitimate  source  ;  not  genuine. 
Bast  is  not  uncommon,  without  the  termination 
ard,  in  very  old  writers. 
And  of  thulke  blode  suththe  Wyllam  bastard  com. 
As  ge  ssolle  her  after  yhure,  and  wan  thys  kynedom. 

R.GIovc'sl.-r.  p.  295. 
When  he  was  aryued,  he  sent  to  Harald, 
And  said,  that  a  bastard  no  kyndom  suld  hald. 

Ji.  Jlruiine,  p.  51. 

And  ouer  this  he  [Sir  H.  Bolyngbrooke]  hadde  of  bast, 
•whiche  after  were  made  leg>'ttymat,  by  dame  Katheryne 
Swynforde,  iii.  sounys. — Fabyan.  Rich.  11.  an.  1386. 

The  Queen's  Majesty  wUl  wink  at  it,  but  not  stablish  it 
by  law,  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  bastard  our  children. 

Burnet.  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  No.  2. 

But  the  cheif  thing  &  the  weighty  of  all  that  inuencion, 
rested  in  this  yi  they  should  allege  bastardy,  either  in  king 
Edward  hiaelf,  or  his  childre,  or  both. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  58. 

And  so  shee  [Queene  Anne]  putting  in  obliuion  the  bas- 
tardyny  of  her  daugters,  deliuered  into  king  Richard's  hands 
her  fiue  daughters,  as  lamb^  once  agayne  committed  to  the 
custodie  of  the  rauenous  woolfe.— Gra/Zon.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

Debonaire.  after  he  had  rid  himself  of  his  nephew  by  a 
violent  death  ;  and  of  his  bastard  brothers  by  a  civil  death 
(having  inclosed  them  with  sure  guard,  all  the  days  of  their 
lives  within  a  monastery)  held  himself  secure  from  all  oppo- 
tition.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  Pref.  p.  x. 

When  thou  shalt  find  the  catalogue  enroU'd 
Of  thy  misdeeds,  there  shall  be  writ  in  text. 
Thy  bastarding  the  issues  of  a  prince. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  V.  «e.  1. 

I  should  haue  bin  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenlest  starre  in 
ny  bastard 
ShaJcspeai 

O  Jupiter,  most  high,  most  great,  and  all  the  deathless 

Who  first  shall  dare  to  violate  the  late  sworn  oath  of  ours, 
So  let  the  bloods  and  brains  of  them,  and  all  they  shall 

Plow  on  the  stain'd  face  of  the  earth  ; '  as  now,  this  sacred 


Good  seed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeys 
The  soil's  disease,  and  into  cockle  strays  : 
Let  the  mind's  thoughts  be  but  transplanted  so 
Into  the  body,  and  bastardly  they  grow. 

Donne.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

They  blot  my  name  with  hateful  bastardy, 
That  I  sprang  not  from  their  nobility  ; 
They  my  alliance  utterly  refuse. 
Nor  will  a  strumpet  shall  their  name  abuse. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  K.  Henry. 


BAS 

Not  more  of  simony  beneath  black  gowns. 
Not  more  of  bastardy  in  heirs  to  crowns. 

Pope.   Imit.  of  Do 
A  bastard  by  oar  English  laws,  is  one  that  i 
begotten,  but  born,  out  of  lawful  matrimony. 

Blac/istone.  Commentariei 


From  a  similar  principle  to  which,  though  the  forest-laws 
are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obsolete, 
yet  from  this  root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  game  law,  and  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning 
in  its  highest  rigour.— /d.  Hi.  b.  iv.  c.  33. 

But  upon  the  king's  divorce  from  Ann  Boleyn,  this 
statute  was,  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown, 
repealed  by  statute  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  7,  wherein  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  is  also,  as  well  as  the  Lady  Mary,  bastardized, 
and  the  crown  settled  on  the  king's  children  by  Queen  Jane 
Seymour,  and  his  future  wives.— /d.  lb.  b.i.  c.3. 

BASTE.  ^        Sw.  Basa,  to  cut,  to  strike ; 

Bastina'de,  v.   I  whence  Ihre  thinks  the  Eng- 

Bastin.k'de,  n.    >  glish  Baste;    Fr.  Bastnnncr ; 

Bastin.v'do,  V    I   It.    Bastonare ;    Fr.   Baston- 

Bastina'do,  n.  J  ncde  ,•  Sp.  Bastvnada  ,-  It. 
Bastonato. 

Bastonner,  to  strike,  beat,  bang,  bethwack,  (with 
a  cudgel. )     Cotgrave. 

If  any  man  disclose  their  secrets,  especially  in  time  of 
warre,  he  receiueth  an  hundred  blowes  on  the  backe  with  a 
bastinado  lay'd  ou  by  a  tall  fellow. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

But  so  it  was  that  he  [John  Davies]  being  a  high-spirited 
young  man,  did,  upon  some  little  provocation  or  punctilio, 
bastinado  Richard  Martin  (afterwards  Recorder  of  London) 
in  the  common  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  while  he  was  at 
dinner. —  Wood.  AthcniB  Oxon. 

Who  hath  this  wonder  wrought  ? 

The  late  tane  bastinado.     So  I  thought. 
What  severall  ways  men  to  their  calling  have  ; 
The  bodie's  stripes,  I  see,  the  soule  may  save. 

Jonson.  Epigram  on  a  Reformed  Gamester. 
He  giues  the  bastinado,  with  his  tongue 
Our  eares  are  cudgel'd,  not  a  word  of  his 
But  bufl'ets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Tir'd  with  dispute,  and  speaking  Latin, 

As  well  as  basting  and  bear-baiting. 

And  desperate  of  any  course. 

To  free  himself  by  wit  or  force.— Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

A  waiting-man  to  travelling  nobles  chose, 
He  his  own  laws  would  saucily  impose. 
Till  bastinadoed  back,  again  he  went 
To  learn  those  manners  he  to  teach  was  sent. 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^  Achitophel. 

In  Tiu-key,  says  Montesquieu,  where  little  regard  is  shewn 
to  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  subject,  all  causes  are  quickly 
decided  :  the  basha,  on  a  summary  hearing,  orders  which 
party  he  pleases  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  then  sends  them 
about  their  business.— Blackstone.  Com.  b.  iii.  c.  2G. 

BASTE,  V.  To  baste  meat,  .Skinner  believes, 
is  the  same  baste — to  strike  ;  because  formerly  it 
was  the  custom  to  rub  the  meat  with  a  stick 
covered  with  fat ;  though  now  the  liquid  is  dropped 
upon  the  meat  from  a  distance.  North  seems  to 
intend — 

To  give  a  taste  or  savour. 

For  in  their  onelye  railing  standeth  all  their  reuell,  with 
onelye  raylynge  is  all  their  roste  meate  basted,  and  all  their 
potte  seasoned.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  866 

Many  a  gossip's  cup  in  my  tyme  have  I  tasted. 
And  many  a  broche  and  spyt  have  I  both  turned  and  basted. 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  say  sir,  is  it  dinner  time  ? 

S.  Dro.  No  sir,  I  thinke  the  meat  wants  that  I  haue. 

Ant.  In  good  time  sir  ;  what's  that  ? 

,S.  Dro,  Basting. 

Ant.  Well  sir,  then  'twill  be  drie. 

S.  Dro.  If  it  be  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

S.  Dro.  Lest  it  make  you  chollericke,  and  purchase  me 
another  drie  basting. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


These,  all  bound  together  in  one  chain,  almost  dead  with 

famine,  and  wasted  with  torments,  having  had  their  naked 

bodies  basted  or  dropped  over  with  burning  bacon  ;  Ralegh 

also,  to  his  great  reputation,  deliver'd  from  their  captivity. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

Brown  and  L'Estrange  will  surely  charm  whome'er 
The  frothy  pertness  strikes  of  weak  small-beer. 
Who  steeps  the  calfs  fat  loin  in  greasy  sauce. 
Will  hardly  loathe  the  praise  that  bastes  an  ass. 

Armstrong.  On  Taste. 

13a 


BAT 

BASTE,  V.  Besten.  Fris.  Sicamb.  To  sew 
or  stitch  together  slightly,  (Kilian.)  To  unite  by 
slight  contexture. 

For  out  of  toune  me  list  to  gone 

The  soune  of  briddes  for  to  here. 

That  on  the  buskes  singen  clere 

That  in  the  swete  season  that  lefe  is 

With  a  threde  basting  my  sleuis.— CAaucer.  Rojn.  of  R. 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 


Spenser.  Faerie  Que 


Bene.  Nay  mocke  not,  mocke  not ;  the  body  of  yci 
course  is  sometimes  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  j 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  i 

Shall  the  proud  lord 

That  bastes  his  arrogance  \vith  his  owne  seame, 
And  neuer  sufi'ers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts  ;  saue  such  as  do  reuolue 
And  ruminate  himself     Shall  he  be  worshipt, 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol,  more  then  hee. 

Id.  Troyl.  ^  Cress.  Act  ii 


.  ac.  .1. 

B  A'STILLE,  or  ^       Fr.  Bastille,  Bastion;  Sp. 

Ba'stile.  [Bastide.       From    the     Fr. 

Ba'stion.  I  Bastir,   to   build  ;     (q.  d. ) 

Ba'stilliom.  j  cedificium  belUcum.  But 
whence  Bastir  ?  Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  the 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Basis;  (q.  d.)  Basitare,  i.e.  to  raise 
upon  a  basis  or  foundation. 

A  fortress  or  fortification  ;  a  fortress  or  castle 
furnished  with  towers,  donion,  and  ditches:  (in 
Paris,  la  Bastille  is  as  our  Tower,  the  chief  prison 
of  the  kingdom. )  Cotgrave. 

And  so  they  landed  lytell  and  lytell,  and  all  their  horses 
and  baggage,  and  so  lodged  in  Calays  and  there  about,  in 
bastylles  that  they  made  dayly. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  329. 

He  [the  Emperour]  desired  the  Pope  that  such  bastilians 
and  fortes  of  fence  as  were  made  about  Mirandula  when  it 
was  besiged,  might  either  be  deliuered  to  hys  mens  handes, 
or  els  defaced,  that  the  Frenchmen  might  not  haue  them. 

Ascliam.  Discourse  of  Germany. 

On  the  next  day  in  the  morning,  the  Frenchmenne  allto 
gether  issued  out  of  the  towne,  &  wanne  the  bastell  of  Saint 
Low  by  assault,  &  set  it  on  fire.— 5(ou'e.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1429. 

Our  soldiers  rose  at  the  call  of  their  captaines,  and  re- 
moved their  munitions  far  from  the  wall,  providing  to  fight 
more  close  and  short  along  the  high  bastiles,  or  coimter- 
mures,  which  now  that  they  were  finished  overtopped  the 
yialls.—Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  162. 

Nova  Palma  a  late  fortress  of  the  'Venetian,  is  built  ac 
cording  to  the  exact  rules  of  the  most  modern  enginry, 
being  of  a  round  form,  with  nine  bastions,  and  a  street  level 
to  every  bastion.— Howell,  h.  i.  Let.  42. 

Tame  flocks  ascend  the  breach  without  a  wound, 
Or  crop  the  bastion,  now  a  fiuitful  ground  ; 
^^^lilc  shepherds  sleep,  along  the  rampard  laid, 
Or  pipe  beneath  the  formidable  shade. 

Ticket.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

N  owe  was  there  \-pon  the  promontorie,  whyche  is  agaynste 

Salamyne,  on  the  coste  of  Megare,  a  bastitlion  which  ccr- 

I  tsyne  souldyours  Athcnyas  did  kepe,  and  in  the  sea  benethe 

them  thre  galleys.— Afic/io/i.   Thucydides,  p.  G9. 

The  Bastille, 

Ye  horrid  tow'rs,  th'  abode  of  broken  hearts, 

Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 

That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 

With  music  such  as  suits  their  sov'reign  ears — 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men  ! 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 

To  hear  that  ye  were  fall'n  at  last :  to  know 

That  ev'n  our  enemies,  so  oft  employ'd 

In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free. 

Cowpcr.   Task,  b.  T. 

.  Though  many  a  baMon  jut 

Forth  from  the  ramparts'  elevated  mound, 
Vain  the  poor  providence  of  human  art. 
And  mortal  strength  how  vain  ! 

Smart.  On  the  Power  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  very  man  who  in  his  bed  would  have  trembled  at  the 
aspect  of  a  doctor,  shall  go  with  intrepidity  to  attack  a 
bastion,  or  deliberately  noose  himself  up  in  his  garters. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

BAT,  V.  \  Bat,  batt,  A.  S.  Beatan,  to  beat; 
Bat,  n.  Fr.   Baton.     Though   the  verb   is 

Ba'tlet.  >  not  common  in  writing,  it  is  in 
B.a'ton.  I  speech,  particularly  among  cricket- 
Ba'tter.  J  ers— at  Westminster  and  Eton  ;  as, 


he  bats  well,  he  is  a  good  batter,  &c. 


That  wlvioh  beats,  strikes,  bits,  batters.  A 
staff,  a  truncheon. 

So  Judas  oon  of  the  twelve  cam,  and  with  him  a  jrreet 
cumpany  with  swerdis  and  baltis  sent  fro  the  princis  of  the 
prestis  and  fro  the  eldre  men  of  the  pupl< 


Batahle  ground,  terra  pugnabilis,  from  the  Fr. 
Battre,  pugnare,  (  Skinner. )  Also  called  debatable 
ground. 


(i/.  Matlhe 


26. 


This  was  clepyd  of  the  comon  people  the  parlyamet  of 
laita :  the  cause  was,  for  proclamaryons  were  made,  yi 
men  shule  leue  theyr  swerdes  and  other  wepeyns  in  theyr 
innys,  the  people  toke  great  battes  and  stauyes  in  theyr 
neckes,  and  so  followed  theyr  lordes  and  maisters  vnto  the 
parlyament.— /■aSyan.  Henry  ri.  an.  1426. 

The  grounde  (of  the  silke]  was  white  ingrailed,  inbowed  | 
and  batoned  with  riche  clothes  of  silkes  knitte,  and  fret 
with  cuttes  and  braides  and  sunderey  newe  castes. 

Hall.  Henry  Vlll.  an.  12. 

Here  were  we  first  ybaired  with  the  dartes 
■  e  hye  temples  top. 
Surrey.  Firyile.  .Snais,  b.  ii. 

Estsoones  the  ape  himselfe  gan  to  vpreare, 
And  on  his  shoulders  high  his  bat  to  beare, 
As  if  good  seruicc  he  were  fit  to  doe. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hvbberds  Tale. 

And  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  ballet,  and  the  cowes 
dugs  that  her  prettie  chopt  hands  had  milk'd. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  second  Birthwort  is  taken  to  be  the  male,  and  hath  a 
root  as  thicke  as  a  good  boston  or  staffe,  growing  longwise 
to  the  length  of  foure  Gageis.— Holland.  PUnie,  b.  ixv.  c.  8. 

Vpon  the  third  day,   they  joined  and   encountered  in 

battelwise,  and  practised  to  fight  with  blunt  wasters  and 

bmlons ;  yea,  and  launced  one  at  another  darts  and  jave- 

lens,  rounded  at  the  point  end  with  bals,  in  maner  of  foiles. 

Holland.  Livius,  p.  624. 

Skinner  says,  either  from  the 
X.  S.  Bat,  a  boat,  because  with  its 
rings  expanded  it  resembles  a 
oat  impelled  by  oars ;  or  the  Arab.  Baphus,  the 
Arab,  name  of  the  same  bird.  G.  Douglas  calls 
it  bak  ;  and  Dr.  Jaraieson  says,  the  modern  name 
in  Scotland  is  Backie  bird.    'See  Rere-moise. 

There  be  diuers  kinds  of  beasts,  as  namely  blacke  lyons 
in  great  abundance,  and  apes  also,  and  monkies,  and  battes 
as  bigge  as  our  doues. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 


Yet  could  his  batey'd  legions  eas'ly  see 
In  this  dark  chaos  :  they  the  seed  of  night. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 

And  from  each  other  looke  those  leade  them  thus, 
Till  ore  their  browes,  death-counterfeiting  sleepe 
With  leaden  legs,  and  battle  xi'ings  doth  creepe. 
Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


BAT.          ^ 
Ba'ttish.     V  A. 
Ba'tty.       J  wi 


'Twas  night  when  e 
Dissolv'd  in  sleep, 


ring  Erisichthon's  room, 
[  thoughtless  of  his  doom, 
She  clasp'd  his  limbs,  by  impious  labour  tir'd, 
■With  battish  wings,  but  her  whole  self  inspir'd. 

Vernon.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  b.  viii. 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 
The  birds  of  passage  would  in  a  dark  night  immediately 
make  for  a  light-house,  and  destroy  themselves  by  fljing 
VPith  violence  against  it,  as  is  well  known  to  balfowlers. 

Haines  Barrington,  Ess.  4. 

BATCH.     The  past  part,  of  Bakan,  to  bake. 
A  batch  of  bread  is  the  bread  baked  at  the  same 
time,  (Tooke.) 

Any  entire  quantity. 

Ye  see  a  lytle  leauen  sowreth  the  whole  iatche.  wherwith 
it  is  myngled,  castyng  by  lytle  the  sournes  of  itself,  tlirough- 
out  the  whole  dowe,  whiche  before  was  swete. 

Udal.  Gal.  c.  5. 
Pat.  Heere  comes  Thersites. 
Jchil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  enuy  ? 
Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  8;  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

Luke.  What  are  theyt 

Hold.  A  whole  *a(cA,  sir, 

Almost  of  the  same  leaven. 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


w 


With  good  counsell  on  all  sides, 

Ben  kept  vpright  in  suche  a  wise. 

That  bate  breke  nought  thassise 

Of  loue,  which  is  all  the  chiefe 

To  kepe  a  reigne  out  of  mischiefe.— Cower.  Con.  A.  Frol. 

Naked,  as  from  the  wombe  we  came,  if  we  depart, 
What  toylc  to  seeke  that  we  must  leue !  what  bote  to  vex 
the  hart  ? 
What  lyef  leade  testey  men,  they  that  consume  their 

In  inwarde  freets,  untemper'd  bales,  at  stryef  with  sum 
alwaies.  Surrey.  Eccles.  c.  4. 

They,  doynge  accordj-ng  to  his  exhortatyon,  lefte  betwene 
bothe  companies  a  great  quantite  of  grounde,  whiche  at  this 
daye  we  call  batable.—Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Among  which  fooles  (mark  Baldwine)  I  am  one, 
That  would  not  stay  myselfe  in  mine  estate  : 

I  thought  to  rule  but  to  obay  to  none, 
And  therefore  tell  I  with  my  king  at  bate. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  347. 

He  weares  his  boot  very  smooth,  like  vnto  the  signeof  the 

legge  :  and  breedes  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreete  stories. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  u.  sc.  4. 

These  appear  unto  us  like  unto  th.-  batable  ground  lying 
betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  (whilest  as  yet  two  distinct 
kingdomes)  in  so  dubious  a  posture  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which 
side  they  do  belong.— Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  12. 

See  Abate.  A.  S.  Beatan,  to 
beat;  to  beat  down,  (Skinner.) 
To  beat  or  press  down ;  to 
lower,  to  depress,  to  lessen,  to 
diminish  in  quantity  or  number  ;  to  sink  or  cause 
to  sink,  to  deduct  or  take  away  from,  to  shorten, 
by  beating  or  pressing  into  a  smaller  space  or 
compass. 

I  am  Thomas  gour  hope,  to  whom  ge  crie  &  grete, 
Martir  of  Canterbire,  gour  bale  salle  I  bete. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  148. 

And  as  the  hooded  hauke,  which  heares  the  partrick  spring. 

Who  though  she  feele  hir  self  fast  tied,  yet  beats  hir  bating 

wing.  Gascoignc.  An  Absent  Dame. 

I'de  rather  then  the  worth  of  thrice  the  summe. 
Had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mindes  sake  : 
I'de  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.     But  now  rettune, 
And  with  their  faint  reply,  this  answer  ioyne  ; 
Who  bates  mine  honor,  shall  not  know  my  coyne. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  heaven's  hand  or  wi'.l,  nor  bate  a  jot. 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.  Milton.  Son.  22. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhapp'ly  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite  ; 
■WTlen  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  prai„e  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Shakespeare.  The  Rape  of  Lucrcce. 

He  made  no  more  adoe  but  caused  the  mony  to  be  paid 
presently  :  but  the  merchant  being  a  man  of  some  con- 
science, and  thinking  indeed  the  price  too  high,  gave  two 
of  them  back  againe  unto  Ismenias  :  whereat  being  ill 
apaid,  I  beshrew  you,  (qd.  he)  for  this  bating  of  the  mony 
hath  much  empared  the  worth  of  the 


BATE,  t'.    ^ 
Ba'teless.     I  I 
Ra'tement.   ( 
Ba'ting,  n.  J  1 


Holland.  Pli! 


.  xxxvii.  e.  1. 


/table.  )  IS  from  the  A.  S.  Beatan,  to  beat, 
to  strike.      More  generally — 

To  fight,  to  strive,  to  struggle,  to  contend,  to 
contest. 


Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  tofidcr  foot, 
Or  thou  should'st  fall  in  flying  my  pursuit  ! 
To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline ; 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  i. 

The  king  [of  France]  tooK  all  occasions  to  mortif>'  him, 
[prince  of  Conde]  which  the  ministers  knew  well,  and  se- 
conded him  in  it,  so  that  baling  the  outward  respect  due  to 
his  birth,  they  treated  him  very  hardly  in  all  his  preten- 
sions.—Bp.  Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  167?. 

To  abate,  is  to  waste  a  piece  of  stuff;  instead  of  asking 
how  much  was  cut  off,  carpenters  ask  what  batement  that 
piece  of  stuff  had.— -Woion.  Mechanical  Exercises. 

But  I  bate  disputes— and  (therefore  baling  religious 
pfiints  on  such  as  touch  society)  I  would  also  subscribe  to 
any  tiling  which  does  not  choak  me  in  the  first  passage, 
rather  than  be  drawn  into  one. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  c.  11. 


BATHE.  ^       A.i.  BalJdan;    Dut.  and  Ger. 
Bath.  I  Z?arfc;i  .•    Sw.  Bada. 

B.^'thkr.     I      To   wet,   to  wash,   to   soke  in 
Ba'thing.  J  water  or  other  liquid  or  fluid;  to 
cover,  steep,  immerse  or  overwhelm  as  in  a  bath. 

Bathulf  his  sone  aftur  hym  kyng  was  twenti  ger. 
He  bigan  the  toun  of  Bathe,  and  tho  hoto  bathes  ther 
In  the  veynes  of  the  water,  as  yi  doth  vp  waLle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  28. 

The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  here. 

Chaucer.    The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  2009. 

His  herte  bathed  in  a  bath  of  blisse, 

A  thousand  time  a-row  he  gan  hire  kisse. 

Id.    The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6836. 

Faire  in  Oie  send,  to  bath  hire  merily, 
Lith  Pertelote,  and  all  hire  susters  by, 
Agein  rhe  sonne  and  Chauntcclere  so  free 
Sang  merier  than  the  menuaid  in  the  see. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,273. 

The  bathes  weren  than  araied 

With  herbes  tempred  and  assaled, 

And  lason  was  vnarmed  soone. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

On  Fryday  at  diner  serued  the  kyng  all  suche  as  were 
appointed  by  his  highnes  to  be  knightes  of  y*  bath,  whiche 
after  dyner  were  brought  to  their  chambers,  and  that  night 
were  bathed  and  shreuen  accordyng  to  the  old  vsage  of 
England.— ifai/.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  25. 

God  commaunded  simdrie  bathinges,  and  washinges:  yet 
vnto  them,  that  most  precisely  vsed  the  same,  Christe  saide : 
woe  be  unto  you  ye  scribes  and  Phariseis. 

Bp.  Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  66. 

And  therefore  virgins,  glue  the  stranger  food. 
And  wine ;  and  see  ye  bath  him  in  the  flood, 
Neare  to  some  shore,  to  shelter  most  enclin'd : 
To  cold  balh-bathers  hurtfull  is  the  wind. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssts,  b.  Ti. 

'Tis  but  the  lees 

And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood  : 

V,\\t  this  will  cure  all  straight ;  one  sip  of  this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight. 

Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton.  Comus. 

She  rear'd  her  arm,  and  with  her  sceptre  struct 
The  yawning  cliff:  from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gashing  torrent  ran. 
And  cheer'd  the  vallies  :  there  the  heavenly  mother 
Bath'd,  mighty  king,  thy  tender  limbs. 

Prior.  First  Hymn  uf  CaUimaohut. 

He  [king  James  II.]  went  and  visited  the  queen  at  the 
bath,  where  he  staid  only  a  few  days,  two  or  three  at  most: 
and  she  continued  on  in  her  course  of  bathing. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1687. 


And  all  the  Loves  and  Graces  sleek 
Bathe  in  the  dimples  other  cheek. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhyme*. 

Adjoining,  are  two  other  little  bathing-rooms  fitted  up  in 

an  elegant  rather  than  costly  manner  :  annexed  to  this,  i« 

a  warm  b<tth  of  extraordinary  workmanship,  wherein  one 

may  swim,  and  have  a  prospect,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sea. 

Melmoth.   Pliny,  b.  H.  Let.  17. 

B.VTTAIL.  t>.  ^       Vr.Battailh;  It. Battaqlia; 

B.Vttail,  n.        \   Sp.  Bataila.     From  the  A.  S. 

Ba'ttailant.      >  Beatan^  to  beat,  strike,  fight. 

Ba'ttailous.      I   See  Battle. 

B.*tta'lion.  J  To  .BaHaii— to  prepare  for 
or  against  battle  ;  to  arm  ;  to  fortify  ;  to  secure  ; 
to  defend  with  fortifications.     See  Embattail. 

Battalion — A  division  of  an  army  or  armerf  force. 

For  tho  heo  come  to  batail,  heo  turnede  a  geyn  him  echon : 

Heo  nuste  wich  were  here  trend,  ne  wych  were  here  fon. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  79. 

He  sauh  Sir  Edward  ride,  bnlailed  him  ageyn, 
Gloucestre  the  tother  side,  than  wist  the  erle  certeyn, 
His  side  suld  doun  falle.  R.  Brunne,  p.  221. 


Full  many  a  rich  and  fair  touret.— C/iaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

And  eke  of  the  senate,  haue  wilncd  to  gone  distroyen  me, 
ivhom  they  haue  seen  alway  batailen  and  defenden  good 
nen. — Td.  Boccius,  b.i. 

The  noble  Cesar  Julius 

Whiche  tho  was  kynge  of  Rome  londe 

With  great  battaile,  and  stronge  honde 

All  Grece,  Perse,  and  Chaldee 

Wan,  and  put  vuder.— Gcittr.  Con.  A.  Frol, 


BAT 


One  saith  hii  father  was  2 
Which  in  his  time  was  a  ; 
A  cruell  man,  a  batai/lous 


Soone  after  this,  I  saw  an  elephant, 

Adorn'd  with  hells  and  bosses  gorgeouslie, 
Tliat  on  his  backe  did  beare  (as  batteilant) 
A  gilden  towre,  which  shone  exceedinglie. 

Spenser.  Visiom  0/  the  World's  Vanitie. 
Which  when  the  wakefall  elfe  perceiued,  straight  way 
He  started  vp,  and  did  himselfe  prepare. 
In  sun-bright  armes,  and  battailous  array: 
For  with  that  Pagan  proude  he  combat  will  that  day. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

He  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienc't  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  thir  order  due, 
Thir  visages  and  stature  a*  of  gods.  . 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  1. 
We  find  by  a  sad  experience  that  few  questions  are  well 
Elated  ;  and  when  they  are,  they  are  not  consented  to  :  and 
when  they  are  agreed  on  by  both  sides  that  they  are  well 
stated,  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  drawing  up  the  armies  in 
battalia  with  great  skill  and  discipline  ;  the  next  thing  they 
do  is,  they  thrust  their  swords  into  one  another's  sides. 

£p.  Taylor,  vol.  iu.  Ser.  6. 

See,  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north, 

The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 

In  battailous  array,  while  Volga's  stream 

Sends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad. 

Her  borderers.  /.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

There  were  letters  of  the  1 7th  from  Ghent,  which  give  an 
account,  that  the  enemy  had  formed  a  design  to  surprise 
two  battalions  of  the  allies  which  lay  at  Most :  but  those 
battalions  received  advice  of  their  march,  and  retired  to 
Dendermond.— ra«er.  No.  1. 

Two  rival  armies  all  the  plaui  o'erspread. 
Each  in  battalia  rang'd,  and  shining  arras  array'd  : 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far 
Namur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

Congreve.  To  the  King,  on  the  taking  of  Namur. 
Near  and  more  near  descends  the  dreadful  shade, 
And  now  in  battailous  array  display'd. 
On  sounding  wings,  and  screaming  in  their  ire, 
The  cr.ines  nish  onward,  and  the  fight  require. 

Beattie.  Pygmceo-Gerano-Machia. 

BA'TTEL,  V.  ^  See  to  Bait.  Battel,  (a 
Ba'ttel,  n.  terra  at   Eaton  for  the  small 

Ba'ttel,  adj.  I  portion  of  food,  whii'h  in  ad- 
Ba'ttable.  >  dition  to  the  college  allowance, 
B.Vttler.  I  the  collegers  receive  from  their 

Ba'tful.  dames,)   is   bat-da^L     Bat-ful 

Ba'ttling,  n.  J  (a  favourite  term  of  Drayton,) 
is  a  similar  compound  of  the  two  participles  hat 
and  full,  (  Tooke,  ii.  1-2.3.)  Battler  is  not  an  un- 
common word  in  Wood's  Athence. 

Upon  this  noun  Battel,  the  verb  appears  to 
have  been  formed ;  and  to  be  applied,  consequen- 
tially— 

To  fatten,  to  fertilize ;  to  render  fruitful  or 
productive  ;  because  abounding  in  baites,  bites,  or 
bits. 

This  is  the  grayne  of  mustard  sede  whiche  whan  it  was  so 
fine  and  so  litle  that  the  vniearned  sort  of  English  me  could 
scarce  possibly  fele  or  see  it,  ye  of  yo'or  excedig  charitie  & 
zele  towards  your  countrey  folkes,  did  in  such  wise  helpe  to 
6owe  in  the  field  of  Englande,  and  did  so  cherishe  with  the 
fatte  batleing  yearth  of  the  paraphrase,  that  where  before  it 
was  in  the  iyes  of  the  vnlettered,  the  least  of  all  sedes,  it  is 
now  shot  vp  and  growe  muche  larger  in  bredth,  the  any 
other  herbe  of  ye  field.— I/rfa/.  Lulce,  Pref. 

The  best  aduizement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill,  without  encomberment: 
For,  sleepe  (they  said)  would  make  her  baitill  better. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

For  in  the  church  of  God,  sometimes  it  commeth  to  passe, 
as  in  ouer  battle  grounds,  the  fertile  disposition  whereof  is 
good  :  yet  because  it  exceedeth  due  proportion,  it  bringeth 
forth  abundantly,  through  too  much  ranknesse,  things  lesse 
profitable.— ii'oo*sr.  Eccles.  Pol.  h.  v.  §  3. 

For  well  known  it  is,  that  they  be  loving  to  their  children 
and  husbands  :  and  this  their  naturall  affection,  is  like  unro 
a  fertile  field  or  battell  soil,  capable  uf  amity,  not  unapt  for 
perswasion,  nor  destitute  of  the  graces. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  943. 

He  saith  moreover,  that  the  sowing  of  some  graine  is  as 
good  as  dunging  to  the  ground  ;  for  these  be  his  very  words. 
The  fruit  itselfe  of  the  earth  is  a  batting  to  the  earth,  and 
namely,  lupines,  beanes,  and  vetches,  for  they  mucke  the 
lands.— Jd.  Plinie,  b.  xrii.  c.  9. 

Massinissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbaric  and  Nu- 
midia  in  Africk  (before  his  time  incult  and  horrid)  fruitful 
«nd  battablehy  this  mews.— Button.  Anat.  0/ Mel.  p.  57. 


BAT 

I  Thomas  Sorrocold,  or  Sorocold  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
became  a  battler  or  stildent  of  Brazen-nose  Coll.  an.  1578, 
aged  17  years  or  thereabouts.— Wood.  Atliena:  Oxon. 

Witness  the  fair  pasture  nigh  Haddon  (belonging  to  the 

Earl  of  Rutland)  so  incredibly  battling  of  catel  that  one 

proffered  to  surround  it  with  shillings  to  purchase  it;  which 

because  to  be  set  side-ways  (not  edge-ways)  were  refused. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Derbyshire. 

The  balful  pastures  fenc'd,  and  most  with  quick-set  mound, 

The  sundry  sorts  of  soil,  diversitv  of  ground. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 

Wliereas  the  lowly  vale,  as  earthly,  like  itself. 
Doth  never  further  look  than  how  to  purchase  pelf. 
And  of  their  batful  sites,  the  vales  that  boast  them  thus. 
Ne'er  had  been  what  they  are,  had  it  not  been  for  tis. 

Id.  lb.  s.  7. 


The  fertile  land  of  bateful  Erytannie. 

Stowe.  The  Romanes. 

BA'TTEN.  This  word  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  to  have  supplanted,  the  verb  to  battel: 
and  to  be  from  the  same  A.  S.  verb  Bataii,  to  bite, 
to  feed,  and,  consequentially — 

To  fatten,  or  become  fat ;  roll  or  wallow  in  fat- 
ness or  full  feeding ;  to  swell,  or  belly  out. 


Follow  your  function, 


espeare.  Coriolnn 
It/in.  "Wliy,  master,  will  you  poison  her  with  a  mess 


Porridge?  that  will  preserve  life,  and  make  her  round 

and  plump. 
And  batten  more  than  you  are  aware. 

Marlow.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Act  ill. 

Sliet.  A  man  may  batten  there  in  a  week  only,  with  hot 

loaves  and  butter,  and  a  lusty  cup  of  muscadine  and  sugar 

at  breakfast,  though  he  make  never  a  meal  all  the  month 

after.— ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Some  wallowing  in  the  grass,  there  lie  awhile  to  batten; 
Some  sent  away  to  kill ;  some  thither  brought  to  fatten. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 
The 


■niiile  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire. 
Or  battening  hogs  roU  in  the  stinting  mire. 

Gay.  The  Shep.  Week. 
\Vlnle  ardent  Sirius  shoots  a  thirsty  ray, 
And  autumn  yet  witholds  retreating  day. 
They  range  at  large,  and  gambol  through  the  stream, 
Frisk  on  the  beach,  or  batten  in  the  beam. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty, b.vi. 
Go  then  ;  the  moan  of  woe  demands  thine  aid : 
Pride's  licens'd  outrage  claims  thy  slumbering  ire, 
Pale  genius  roams  the  bleak  neglected  shade, 
And  battening  avarice  mocks  the  tuneless  lyre. 

Beattie.   The  Judgement  of  Paris. 

BA'TTER,  t^^        Fr.    Battre ;     It.   Battere ; 

Ba'tter,  11.        I  Ger.  Batten ;  from  the  A.  S. 

Ba'ttereh.         (  Beatan,  to  beat. 

Ba'ttery.  J  To  beat  or  knock  against,  to 
strike,  to  bruise  ; — to  wear  out  with  hard  usage. 

Batter — Milk  and  flour,  or  other  similar  ingre- 
dients, batter'd  or  beaten  together. 


The  Frenchemen  learnyng  wit  by  this  great  perill,  left 
their  scalynge,  and  deuised  dayly,  howe  to  butter  and  breake 
the  walles  &  fortifications.— /fa//.  Hen.  VI.  an.  23. 

Well  on  (as  yet)  our  battred  barke  did  passe, 

And  brought  the  rest  within  a  myle  of  lande. 

Then  thought  I  sure  now  neede  not  I  to  passe. 

For  I  can  swymme  and  so  escape  this  sande. 

Gascoigne.  Hearhes. 

He  called  the  inhabitauntes  and  men  of  warre  together 

declaryng  their  great  necessitie,  and  sayd  the  battery  of  the 

walles  discorages  vs  not,  but  the  greate 

talles.— i/a/;.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  13. 


Moreover,  take  but  three  seitares  or  quarts  of  it  being 
steeped,  and  it  will  yeeld  a  measure  called  modius  of  thicke 
grewell  or  batter  called  in  Latin 


Holland.  Plil 


.  xviii.  c.  7. 


For  now  were  the  walls  beaten  with  the  rams,  and  many 
parts  thereof  shaken  and  battered:  and  at  one  place  above 
the  rest,  by  continual  balleric  there  was  such  a  breach,  as 
the  towne  lay  open  and  naked  to  the  enemie. 

Id.  Livivs,  p.  397. 
*'  Bring  me,"  saith  he,  "  the  harness  that  I  wore 
At  Teuxburj',  which  fi-om  that  day  no  more 
Hath  felt  the  battries  of  a  ciuill  strife. 
Nor  stood  betweene  destruction  and  my  life." 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 


BAT 

Nor  are  these  masters  such  batterers,  or  deraolishers,  <:i 
stately  and  elegant  buildings. 

Taylor.  Artf.  Handsomeness,  p.  1S5. 


Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh,  p.  15. 
Those  resolutions  are  as  insufficient  to  fortify  them  against 
the  new  incursion  of  tempting  objects,  as  a  wall  of  glass  to 
resist  the  battery  of  cannon  ;  for  there  is  no  permanent 
overruling  principle  in  the  heart,  that  makes  the  resolution 
stedfast  against  sin.— Bates.  Ser.  Sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

The  levee  swarms,  as  if.  in  golden  pomp. 
Were  character'd  on  ev'ry  statesman's  door, 
Batter'd  and  bankrupt  fortunes  mended  here. 

Coieper.  Task,  b  iii. 
■\^*hoever  knew  an  honest  brute. 
At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute. 
Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery. 
Or  friends  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery? 

Goldsmith.  The  Logicians  Refuted. 

BA'TTLE,  v.      ^       See  Battail. 
Ba'ttle,  n.  I       To  fight,  also  to  prepare 

Ba'ttlement.        Vfor  fight;  to  put  in  a  stiito 
B.a'ttlemented.   I  of  defence ;    to   fortify,    to 
Ba'ttling,  n.       J  strengthen,  to  secure.  ' 
Battle,  or  Battaile,  (qv. )  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  particular  division  of  the  army ;  tlie 
mid  or  main  body,  as  distinguished  from  Van  and 
Here, 

)wncd  but 


If  houses  strongly  built, 

and  towers  batl'led  hie. 
By  force  of  blast  be  ouerthrowne 

^Vhen  .lEols  impes  doe  file. 

TurbervilU.  Pyndara's  An 


And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloodie  strains, 

That  haunted  vs  in  our  familiar  pathes  : 

Witnesse  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 

When  Cressy  battell  fatally  was  strucke. 

And  all  our  princes  captiu'd,  by  the  hand 

Of  that  black  name  ;  Edward,  black  prince  of  Wales. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Neither  had  it  been  so  dishonourable  unto  him,  when  he 
came  to  joyn  with  Darius  hand  to  hand,  if  he  had  been 
massacred  among  a  number  01  great  horses,  with  the 
swordes,  glaives,  and  battel-axes  of  the  Persians  fighting  for 
the  empire. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1046. 

And  as  for  Colotes,  he  resembleth  for  aU  the  world  ymmg 
children  who  newly  begin  to  learn  their  A.  B.  C.  for  being 
used  to  pronounce  and  name  the  letters  which  they  see  en- 
graven on  their  own  battleders,  when  they  find  them  written 
elsewhere,  they  stick  at  them,  and  are  much  troubled. 

Id.  lb.  p.  916 

Yet  leader  seem'd 

Each  warriour  single  as  in  chief  expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 

Of  battel ;  open  when,  and  when  to  close 

The  ridges  of  grim  warr. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vi. 

In  Ausonian  land 

Men  call'd  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell 

From  heav'n  they  fabl'd,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o're  the  crystal  battlements.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

So  broad  [the  wall  of  Babylon]  that  six  chariots  could  well 
drive  together  at  the  top,  and  so  battlemented  that  they  couln 
not  fall.— Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  228, 

Does  he  delight  to  hear  hold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battl'd,  and  the  dragon  fell : 
Or  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below. 

Tickell.  To  the  Earl  of  Waruick. 

These  with  discerning  hand  thou  knew'st  to  range, 
(Young  as  thou  wast)  and  in  the  well-fram'd  models. 
Thou  show's!  where  towers  or  battlements  should  rise, 
^^'here  gates  should  open,  or  where  -^aUs  should  compass. 
Prior.  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

He  is,  answered  he,  a  character  you  have  not  yet  perhaps 
observ'd.  You  have  heard  of  ia///e-painters,  "have  men- 
tioned battle-^otii  ;  but  this  is  a  6a///(.'-critick. 

Taller,  No.  65. 
Then,  wide  as  air,  the  livid  fury  spread. 
And  high  her  head  above  the  stormy  clouds, 
She  blaz'd  in  omens,  swells  the  groaning  winds 
With  wUd  surmises,  ballings,  sounds  of  war. 


Such  virtue  Clelia,  Codes,  Manlius  rous'd  : 

Such  were  the  Fabii,  Decii ;  so  inspir'd. 

The  Scipios  battled,  and  the  Gracchi  spoke : 

So  rose  the  Reman  state.— Dyt-r.  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 


BAW 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high  rais'd  lialtlemenis  or  labor'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  An  Ode  in  Imitation  of  Alcceut. 

BATTO'LOGIZE.   ^        Xlpoa^vxoii^voi  Se  pr, 
Batto'logist.  V  ^OLTToKoynariTf.        But 

Batto'logy.  J    when  yc  pray,  use  not 

vain  repetitions,  {Matt.  vi.  7.)  The  Greek,  says 
Dr.  Hammond,  is  literally,  to  do  as  Battus  did. 
He  adds  from  Suidas ;  battologie  is — multiplying 
of  words.  The  word  itself  is  talien  from  one 
Battus,  who  made  long  hjinns  consisting  of  many 

lines,  full  of  tautologies.      Hesyehius  explains  it 

Empty,  idle,  unseasonable  discourse. 

After  the  eastern  mode,  they  wagged  their  bodies,  bowing 
their  heads,  and  battologizing  the  name  Allough  \Vhoddaw 
and  Mahumet  very  often.— Sir  T.  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  191. 

Should  a  truly  dull  battologisi,  that  is  of  Ausonius's  cha- 
racter, quampauca,  quamdiu  loquuninr  Attici?  that  an  hour 
by  the  glass  speaketh  nothing ;  should  such  a  one,  I  say,  and 
a  deserving  eminent  preacher  change  sermons ;  people  would 
not  only  come  thicker,  but  return  satisfied. 

Whitlock.  Manners  oj  the  English,  p.  209. 


If  this  latter  clause  should  be  in  the  pra;ter  tense  too, 
hath  chosen,  (as  the  king  and  his  mistaken  counsel  object) 
it  would  be  a  mere  surplusage  or  baitology. 

Prynne.  Treachern  fy  Bisloijaliy,  pt.  ii.  p.  67. 

B.\UBE'E.  As  this  coin  bore  the  bust  of 
James  VI.  when  young,  some  have  imagined 
that  it  received  its  designation,  as  exhibiting  the 
figure  of  a  baby.  But  the  name,  as  well  as  the 
coin,  Dr.  Jamieson  adds,  existed  before  his  reign. 
Pinkerton,  however,  with  whose  derivation  Dr. 
Jamieson  declares  himself  satisfied,  ascribes  the 
first  use  of  the  word  to  a  copper  coin  struck  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.  He  derives  it  from  bas- 
billon,  the  worst  kind  of  billon.  (  On  Medals,  vol. 
ii.  p.  109.) 

And  as  to  her  false  accusation  of  spoil,  we  did  remit  us  to 
the  conscience  of  Mr.  Robert  Richeson,  master  of  the  coin- 
ing-house, who  from  our  hands  received  silver,  gold,  and 
mettal,  as  well  coined  as  un-coined,  so  that  with  us  there 
did  not  remain  the  value  of  a  bawbee,  or  farthing. 

Knox.  Hist,  of  Reformation  of  Scotland,  p.  161. 

B  A'VIN.  Baven ,-  the  smaller  trees,  whose  sole 
use  is  for  the  fire  (Skinner);  —  perhaps,  Dut. 
Bamven ;  Ger.  Bawen,  sedificare,  to  build ;  because 
it  is  made  of — 

The  fragments  of  trees  cut  for  buildings. 
But  that  which  better  is  for  you,  and  more  deliteth  me. 
To  saue  you  from  the  sodeyne  wast,  vain  cinderlike  to  be ; 
"\\'hich  lasting  better  likes  in  love,  as  you  your  semble  ply. 
Then  doth  the  baven  blase,  that  flames  and  fletteth  by  and 
by.  Fncertaine  Auctors.  Tlie  Answere. 

He  caused  to  be  gathered  out  of  all  the  villages  thereby 
many  firebrands;  then  tooke  he  certaine  bavins  or  small 
faggots  of  brush  wood,  dry  sticks,  and  such  like  trash,  and 
tyed  them  fast  to  the  homes  of  the  oxen. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  442. 

'Twixt  these  the  underwoody  acres 

Look'd  just  like  bavins  at  a  baker's, 

To  heat  the  oven  mouth  most  ready, 

Which  seem'd  to  gape  for  heat  already. 

Charles  Cotton.  A  Burlesque  upon  the  Great  Frost. 

BA'WBLE.  )  Fr.  Babioks  ;  It.  Babbole,  Bu- 
Ba'wblinc;.  ^  vole.  Skinner  suggests  that  it 
may  be  from  babe ;  It.  Babolo  (a  dim.  of  his  own 
formation),  an  infant;  q.d.  an  infant's,  a  child's 
plaything.  Spelman  {voce  baubella)  from  beau 
and  belle. 

Any  light,  pretty,  shewy,  trifle  or  toy. 

And  hapneth  that  the  kj-nges  foole 

Sat  by  the  fire  upon  a  stole. 

As  he  that  with  his  babte  plaide. 

But  yet  he  herde  all  that  thei  saidc. 

And  thereof  took  thei  no  hede.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


•re  his  bragge 
Of  came  and  saw,  and  ouer-came  :  with  shame 
(The  first  that  euer  touch'd  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  codst,  twice-beaten  :  and  his  shipping 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles)  on  our  terrible  seas 
Like  egge-shels  mou'd  vpon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rockes. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  sc. 


BAW 

When  a  man  be^ns  truly  to  fear  God,  and  is  in  the 
agonies  of  mortification,  all  these  new-nothings  and  curio- 
sities will  lye  neglected  by,  as  baubles  do  by  children  when 
they  are  deadly  sick.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 
Vu.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well, 

Yet  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 

As  blacke  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoake  of  warre : 

A  bawbliny  vessell  was  the  captaine  of. 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulke  vnprizable. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

For  who  without  a  cap  and  bauble. 

Having  subdued  a  bear  and  rabble, 

And  might  with  honour  have  come  off. 

Would  put  it  to  a  second  fiooil—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  needs  say,  he  had  the  character 
of  a  very  honest  man,  notwithstanding  he  was  reckoned  a 
little  weak,  tiU  he  begun  to  sell  his  estate,  and  buy  those 
strange  baubles  that  you  have  taken  notice  of. 

Taller,   No.  221. 

^V'hate'er  was  light,  impertinent,  and  vain, 

Whate'er  was  loose,  indecent,  and  profane, 

(So  ripe  was  folly,  folly  to  acquit) 

Stood  all  absolv'd  in  that  poor  bauble,  wit. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 


BAW. 
Bawd,  i;. 
Bawd,  h. 
Bawd,  adj. 
Ba'wdy. 
Ba'vvdily. 
Ba'wdiness. 
Ba'wdry. 


Baude,adj.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says, 
■"i  joyous.  Fr. Bauderie,  baudric, 
pimping,  keeping  a  bawdy- 
house.  Baudij,  adj.  dirty. — 
Bawdry,  Skinner  thinks,  is 
either  "  from  the  Fr.  Baiide, 
bauderie,  bold,  boldness,  or  from 
the  Fr.  Broderie  from  Broder, 
quasi  border,  a  fringe  or  edge. 
Baud  in  balderdash,  and  in  ribaudnj,  are  probably 
the  same  word. 

The  Glossary  to  the  reprint  of  Piers  Plouhman, 
says,  that  baw  is  still,  in  Lancashire,  used  as  an 
interjection  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  :  such 
usage  is  not  confined  to  Lancashire.  Dr.  Jamie- 
son tells  us,  that  baut)h,  in  Scotch,  means  "  not 
good."  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Suffolk  Words,  says 
"  bawda  is,  to  abuse  grossly."  Baw,  bawda,  bawse, 
appear  to  be  the  same  word,  used  to  express 
(loudly)  contempt,  abhorrence  ;  feelings  appro- 
priate to  that  which  we  call  bad ,-  or  ( the  a  pro- 
nounced broad)  bawd;  vi'hich  is  formed  from 
baugh  or  baw,  by  the  addition  of  the  termination 
ed, — baugh-ed  or  baw-ed.  See  Bauch,  Bauchhj, 
Banchne^s,  in  Jamieson  ;  and  To  Bay. 

Bawd,  then,  is  bad :  the  etjTnology  and  appli- 
cation support  each  other.      Baude,  joyous,  ac- 
cording to  Tyrwhitt,  is  riotously  joyous.     BamI, 
dirty,  foul,    defiled,  polluted.     "  Ye  baw,   quoth 
on  ; — ye  bawe,  quoth  a  brewere,"  (  See  P.  Plouh- 
man,   pp.   205,  387,)  i.  e.   ye  talk  contemptibly, 
vilely,  badly.     And  it  admits  of  conjecture,  that 
this  baw  may  be  the  root  of  the  verb  to  balk,  q.  d. 
to  do  any  thing  bawdly,  badly ,-  or,  as  the  Scotch 
write,  bauchly,  not  so  well  as  hoped  or  expected  ; 
and,  thus,  to  disappoint,  &c. 
This  false  theef,  this  sompnour  quod  the  frere. 
Had  alway  baudes  redy  to  his  bond, 
As  any  hauke  to  lure  in  Englelond. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  0522. 
A  wise  man  saied,  as  we  may  seen 
Is  no  man  wretched,  but  he  it  ween 
Be  he  king,  knight,  or  ribaude, 
And  many  a  ribaude  is  merrie  and  baude. 

Id.  Horn,  of  the  Hose. 
"VMiilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  my  contree 
An  archedeken,  a  man  of  high  degree. 
That  boldely  did  execution 
In  punishing  of  fornication. 
Of  witchecraft,  and  eke  of  baudrie. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tate,  v.  6SS7. 

As  in  effect  to  liim.  so  mote  1  go  ; 
It  is  all  bandy  and  to-tore  also. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16,104. 
And  this  yere,  in  the  month  of  August,  in  London  were 
two  hau'des  punysshed  with  werynge  of  raye  hoods. 

Fabyan.  Hen.  11.  an.  1440. 

Those  archeheretikes  frere  Luther,  and  frere  Huiskyn, 

wyth  whose  whoredome  and  baudrie  frere  Barns  fyndeth  no 

faute.  doe  not  onely  nothing  repent  it,  but  also  like  abho- 

minable  beastes  boast  it.— 5ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  737. 

Rhahab  was  not  a  Jewe,  she  was  maystres  of  a  bowse  of 
haldrye,  and  gate  her  lyuyiig  with  no  very  honest  gaynes  of 
occupying.— (/daZ.  James,  c.  2. 

Bas.  One  word  with  your  old  bawdship ;  thou'dst  been 
better 
Rail'd  at  the  sins  thou  worship'st  than  have  thwarted 
My  will.  Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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Now  nothing  left,  but  witber'd  pale  and  shrunk- 
To  bated  for  others,  and  go  shares  in  punk. — Pope.  Macer 
The  writer  had  by  long  experience  observ'd,  that  in  com- 
pany very  grave  discourses  have  been  followed  by  bawdry, 
and  therefore  has  turn'd  the  humour  that  way  with  great 
success.— Tatter,  No.  11. 
The  stage  (whose  art  was  once  the  mind  to  move 
To  noble  daring,  and  to  virtuous  love,) 
Precept,  with  pleasure  mix'd,  rto  more  profcst, 
But  dealt  in  double  meaning  bawdy  jest. 

Roae.  An  EpUtle  to  Flatia. 

BA'WDRICKS.  The  Fr.  Baudrier,  to  dress, 
curry  and  colour  the  hides  of  kine,  iS.c.  is  also 
explained  by  Cotgrave  to  signify, — to  make  belts 
or  baudricks  ,-  and  Baudrier  is  derived  by  Menage, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Low  Lat.  Baldringus, 
from  the  Lat.  Balteus.  Du  Cange  accounts  very 
differently  for  Baldringus,  baldring.  He  thinks  it 
to  be  the  ring,  or  belt  of  a  bold  {bald)  man. 
A  belt,  a  girdle,  a  bracelet. 

"What  a  bragkjTig  maketh  a  beareward  wt  his  syluer 
buttened  bawdricke,  for  pride  of  another  i 


The  erle  of  Surrey  hygh  admyrall  of  Englande,  in  a  coite 
of  riche  tyssue  cut  in  cloth  of  siluer,  on  a  great  courser 
richely  trapped,  &  a  great  whistell  of  gold,  set  with  stones 
and  perle,  hangyng  at  a  great  and  massy  chayne  baudryck 
wise,  accompanyd  with  an  C.Ix.  gentlemen  richly  appareled, 
on  goodly  horsses  came  to  Blackheth.  and  there  amiably 
receaued  ye  ambassadors  of  Frauce. — Hall.  Hen.VIII.  an.  9. 

Tha  kj-ng  Rycharde  seynge  the  bonte  of  the  Frensbe 
kynge,  gaue  to  hym  a  bau-denjke  or  coler  of  golde. 

Fabyan.  Rich.  II.  an.  1396. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  bone-speare  she  held. 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow  and  quiuer  gay. 

Stuff  with  steel-headed  darts,  where-with  she  queld 

The  saluage  beasts  in  her  victorious  play. 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldrick,  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  suow'y  breast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  il.  c.  3. 

Their  scabberds  and  sheaths  be  set  out  with  silver  chapes, 
and  their  sword  girdles,  hangers,  and  bawdricks,  gingle 
a^aine  with  thin  plates  of  silver  .—ifo«a«i/.  Plinic,  b.iii.  c.l2. 

BAWL.  ■^  Skinner  applauds  the  conjecture 
Ba'wler.  )  of  Minshew,  that  bawl  is  from  bau- 
bau,  the  noise  of  dogs ;  others  from  balare,  which 
Vossius,  after  Festus,  considers  to  be  formed  a 
sono  vocis.  It  appears  to  be  the  dim.  of  Bay,  v. 
bayel,  or  baw-el,  bay'l,  bawl. 
To  clamour,  to  shout. 

Yet  as  soone  as  we  should  once  heare  those  hell  houndea 
these  Turkes  come  yalping  &  balling  vpo  vs :  our  hertes 
should  soone  fall  as  clene  from  vs,  as  those  other  haites 
flee  fro  the  houndes.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1254. 

And  these  are  so  full  of  their  confused  circumlocutions, 
th.1t  a  man  would  thinke  he  heard  Thersites  with  a  frapling 
and  bawling  clamor  to  come  out  with  a  mishmash  and 
botch  potch  of  most  distastefull  and  unsavorie  stufle. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  386. 


A  huge  fat  man  in  country-fair. 

Or  city-church  (no  matter  where,) 

Labour'd  and  push'd  amidst  the  crowd. 

Still  balding  out  extremely  loud, 

"  Lord  save  us !  why  do  people  press !  "—Prior.  Alma,  c.  3. 

These  persons  are  worse  than  bawlers,  as  much  as  a  secret 
enemy  is  more  dangerous  than  a  declared  one. 

Spectator,  No.  148. 
If  I  ever  go  to  one  of  their  play-houses,  what  with  tram- 
pet.'?,  hallooing  behind  the  stage,  and  bawling  upon  it,  I  am 
quite  dizzy  before  the  performance  is  over. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

B AWN.  Mr.  Todd  ( Spenser's  Works,  vol.  viii. 
p.  399. )  observes  that,  "  bawn  is  evidently  used 
by  Spenser  for  an  eminence."  In  the  notes  on 
Swift's  Poem,  "  The  grand  question  debated, 
whether  Hamilton's  bawn  should  be  turned  into  a 
barrack  or  a  malthouse,"  it  is  said,  that  "  a  bawn 
was  a  place  near  the  house,  inclosed  with  mud  or 
stone  walls,  to  keep  the  cattle  from  being  stolen 
in  the  night ;  "  and  that  Hamilton's  bawn  was  "  a 
large  old  house."  In  the  Goth.  Bauan ,-  Ger. 
Bauen;  is,  habitare,  construere  sedem  ubi  habites; 
and  bauain,  domicilium,  occurs,  Mark,  v.  3,  "  He 
had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs."  It  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to — 

Any  habitation,  dwelling,  or  edifice,  whether 
constructed  of  stone,  mud,  earth,  ,*lc. 


BAY 

But  these  round  hills  and  square  lames,  which  5'ou  see  I 
BO  strongly  trenched  and  thrown  up,  were  (they  say)  at  tirst 
ordained  for  the  same  purpose,  that  people  might  assemble 
themselves  therein,  and  therefore  aunciently  they  were 
caUed  folkmotes,  that  is,  a  place  of  people,  to  meete  or  talke 
of  any  tiling  that  concerned  any  difference  betweene  parties 
and  towneships,  which  seemeth  yet  to  me  very  requisite. 

Spenser.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  care, 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair ; 

Tliis  Hamilton's  6o«'«,  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 

I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 

But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 

For  a  barrack  or  malthouse,  we  now  must  consider. 

Swift.  The  Grand  Question  debated. 

BAWSE.      The  writer  perhaps  mfeans  Buss, 

(qv.) 

Beyond  this  cape  fore-mentioned  lie  certain  Indian  towns, 
from  whence,  as  we  passed  bv,  came  many  of  the  people  in 
certain  bawses  made  of  seals'  skins ;  of  which  two  being 
joyned  together  of  a  just  length  and  side  by  side,  resemble 
in  fashion  or  form  of  a  boat. 

The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  an.  1573. 

BAWSE.     See  Base. 

BA'WSIN.        The     Badger    (qv.);     perhaps 
Bawse-ea  (SeeBAwsEand  Bay);   and  so   called 
from  the  hawing  or  baying  clamour  with  which  it 
is  hunted. 
His  mittons  were  of  hauzon's  s^n.— Drayton,  Eel.  4. 

This  fine 

Smooth  bawson's  cub. — B.  Jonson.  Sad  Shepherdess. 

BAY.  From  the  A.  S.  Bugan,  Bi/gan,  to  bow 
or  bend.  Whether  applied  to  any  recess  of  the 
sea-shore,  or  in  buildings,  in  barns  or  windows,  it 
always  means  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  viz.  bended 
or  curved ;  and  is  the  past  tense,  and  therefore 
past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb,  Bygan.  (  See  Toohe. ) 
A  bay  is  nothing  else  but  a  beriding  or  curving  of 
the  shore,  (  Skinner. )  For  a  similar  reason  the 
Lat.  is  Sinus. 

Bay-ivindow,  because  it  is  builded  in  manner  of 
a  bay  or  roade  for  ships,  (Minshew. )  It  is  a  bow- 
window. 

And  there  beside  within  a  bay  trindow 

Stood  one  in  green  ful  large  of  bread  and  length 

His  beard  as  blacke  as  feathers  of  the  crow. 

Cliaueer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 
There  stands  in  sight  an  isle  hight  Tenedon 
Hicli,  and  of  fame,  while  Priam's  kingdom  stood; 
Kow  but  a  bay,  and  rode  vnsure  for  ship. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .^nceis,  b.  ii. 

But  sorowe  it  is  to  tell,  and  doolfuU  to  wryte,  whyle  one 
daye  the  sayd  good  erle,  sir  Thomas  Montagu,  rested  hym 
at  a  baije  wyndowe,  and  behelde  the  compasse  of  the  cytie, 
and  talked  with  his  famylyers,  a  gunne  was  leuellyd  out  of 
the  cytie  from  a  place  vnknowen,  whiche  brake  ye  timber  or 
stone  of  the  wyndowe  with  suche  vyolence,  that  the  pecys 
therof  all  to  quasshed  ye  face  of  the  noble  erle,  in  suche 
wyse  that  he  dyed  w'in  thre  dayes  folowyng. 

Fabyan.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1427. 

For  this  lay  [Samos]  was  in  all  respects  like  unto  the 
other,  lying  just  betweene  two  capes,  which  meet  so  neare, 
and  in  manner  enclose  the  mouth  thereof,  that  hardly  two 
ships  at  once  can  goe  forth  together.— ifoi/and.  Zjsji's,p.961. 

R.  Morton,  of  Bawtrie,  founded  the  chappell,  the  mansion 
house  for  the  maister,  with  other  howses,  as  a  barne  of  fower 
bayes,  &c. — Account  of  the  Hospital  near  Seroby,  byJSlacke. 

Away  ye  barb'rous  woods  ;  however  ye  be  plac'd 

On  mountains,  or  in  dales,  or  happily  be  grac'd 

■With  floods,  or  marshy  fels,  with  pasture,  or  with  earth 

By  nature  made  to  till,  that  by  the  yearly  birth 

Tlie  large-iay'd  barn  doth  fill. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otlion,  Song  3. 

■i'on  wild  retreat,  where  superstition  dreams. 

Could,  Tully,  you  your  Tusculum  believe  ? 

And  could  you  deem  yon  naked  hills,  that  form, 

Fam'd  in  old  song,  the  ship  forsaken  bay. 

Your  Formian  shore  ? — Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  i. 
A  river's  winding  form, 

■U'ith  many  a  sinuous  bay,  and  island  green. 

At  less  expense  of  labour  and  of  land, 

Vill  give  thee  equal  beauty. — Mason.  Eng.  Garden,  b.  iii. 
BAY,  n.     It  may  be  derived  (says   .Skinner) 
from  the  Fr.  Baye,  a  berry ;    and  Fr.  Baije,  evi- 
dently from  the  Lat.  Bacca.      .See  the  quotation 
from  Pliny. 

Bay  is  applied  to  a  crown  of  garland,  bestowed 
on  warlike  or  literary  merit ;  to  the  merit  itself. 

The  roiall  laurell  is  a  very  tall  and  big  tree,  with  leaves 
also  as  large  in  proportion,  and  the  bcies  or  berries  [baccie) 
that  it  beareth  are  nothing  sharp,  biting,  and  unpleasant  in 
tail..— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  30. 
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How  will  a  man,  (as  St.  Paul  observed)  endure  all  painfull 
abstinence  and  continence,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  cor- 
ruptible crown,  a  fading  garland  of  bays,  a  puff  of  vain 
applause?— .Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.20. 

Let  one  poor  sprig  of  bay  around  my  head 

Bloom  while  1  live  and  point  me  out  when  dead  ; 

Let  it  (may  heav'n  indulgent  grant  that  pray 

Be  planted  on  my  grave  '       " 

That  name,  I  say,  in  whom  the  Muses  meete. 

And  with  such  heate  his  noble  spirits  rise, 
That  kings  admire  his  verse,  whil'st  at  his  feete 
Orpheus  his  harpe,  and  Phoebus  casts  his  bayes. 

F.  Beaumont.   Upon  the  Poems  of  his  Father. 
Would  she  but  shade  her  tender  brows  with  bay, 
That  now  lye  bare  in  carelesse  wilfull  rage ; 
And  trance  herselfe  in  that  sweet  extasey. 
That  rouzeth  .irnuping  thoughts  of  bashfuU  age. 
(Tho  now  those  bays  and  tliat  aspired  tliought, 
In  carelesse  rage  she  s;ts  at  worse  than  nought.) 

Bp.  Hall.  Defiance  to  Envy. 
How,  lock'd  in  pure  affection's  golden  band. 

Through  sacred  wedlock's  unambitious  ways. 
With  even  step  he  walk'd,  and  constant  hand. 
His  temples  binding  witli  domestic  bays. 

"■  ■  Elegy  on  Fred.  Prince  of  Wales. 
Baio :  Sp.  Bayo 
Dut.  Bacy;  Eat. 
Baij  or  B«ior,  the 
branch  of  the  palm  ;  so  called,  -ncipa  to  pia  riWt- 
(r$at,  because  it  cannot  be  easily  torn  away.  See 
Vossius  and  Menage. 

Bay,  adj.  is  applied  to  a  shade  of  colour  between 
red  and  brown. 

The  application  of  the  name  bayard  to  a  horse 
is  clearly  described  in  the  citations ;  and  its  meta- 
phorical application  also  to  men  who  are  bold, 
blind,  and  self-willed. 

Wliat  did  than  Sir  Edward?  there  he  had  non  like, 
Opon  his  stede  bayard  first  he  wan  the  dike. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  272. 
With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
The  gret  Emetrius  the  king  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  stede  lay,  trapped  in  stele. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele. 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  2153. 
ye  ben  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind. 
That  blondereth  forth,  and  peril  casteth  non 
He  is  as  bold  to  renne  agains  a  ston. 
As  for  to  go  besides  in  the  way. 
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As  proud  layard  beginneth  for  to  skippe 

Out  of  the  way.  so  pricketh  him  his  corne 

Till  he  a  lash  haue  of  the  long  whippe 

Tlia  thinketh  he,  though  I  prauce  al  beforne 

First  in  the  traise,  full  fatte  and  new  yshorne 

Yet  am  I  but  an  horse,  and  horses  law 

I  must  endure,  and  with  my  feeres  draw. 

Id.  Trail.  %  Cres.  b.  i. 

But  as  laiarde  the  blynde  stede, 

Till  he  falle  in  the  ditche  a  midde. 

He  gothe  there  no  man  will  hpn  bidde. 

He  stant  so  ferforthe  out  of  rewle. 

There  is  no  witte,  that  male  hym  reule. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Tlie  duke  of  Bedford  sittynge  on  a  laye  courser  in  the 
middes  of  the  battill  vnder  a  banner  curiously  beaten  with 
his  Ermes.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  3. 

Onely  the  bold  and  blind  bayards  (who  usually  out  of  self- 
conceit  are  so  exceedingly  confident  of  their  election  and 
salvation,)  will  be  able  to  praise  God  for  it. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  42. 
True  and  manly  religion  is  no  cold  and  comfortless  thing; 
it  is  not  a  hike-warm  notionality ;  not  a  formal  and  bayardly 
round  of  duties;  but  is  lively,  vigorous,  and  sparkling. 

Goodman.  Winter  Evening  Conference,  p.  3. 

Abboyer  ,•  It.  Abbaiare ; 
Bavbari ;  Gr.Boaeii',  Bai'feii'. 
Skinner  has  various  conjectures 
for  the  origin  of  this  word.  Bawse,  or  Bawze  ( in 
Skinner)  was  undoubtedly  the  same  word.  See 
Bad,  Bawd  ;    Ban,  Base. 

To  keep  or  stand  at  bay;  (sc.)  to  face  the 
baying  or  barking  dogs.     The  n.  is  applied  to — 

The  noise  of"  a  dog,  particularly  his  repeated 
bark  when  his  prey  ceases  to  fly,  and  faces  him  ; 
when  that  which  angers  him  keeps  before  him. 

Also  it  was  shewed  me  that  the  Genouoys  had  a  great 
dogge  in  their  company  that  they  brought  with  theym,  but 
they  knewe  not  fro  whence  he  came,  there  was  none  that 
chalcnged  the  dogge  to  be  his,  whiche  dogge  dyd  them  great 
seruyce,  for  the  Sarazyns  coulde  neuer  come  so  pryuely  to 
skrymysshe,  but  the  dogge  wolde  bay  and  make  suche 
brewte  that  he  wolde  nat  rest  tiU  such  as  were  aslepe  were 
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awaked  ;  euery  man  knewe  whan  they  herde  the  dogire 
baye,  that  tlie  Sarazyns  were  commyng  to  skrymisshe  with 
tlieni.  wherbyeuer  they  aparelled  themselfe  to  resyst  them  : 
ladies  dogge. 
Chronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  171. 
As  by  chaunce  one  day  he  folowed  the  chace  of  an  hert, 
and  tryed  it  so  sore  that  he  broughte  hym  to  a  bay  in  a 
place  that  then  was  called  the  strete  of  Catiilyen,  in  y«  which 
streete  was  than  an  old  lytle  chapell  to  the  which  the  fore- 
sayd  hert  entred,  and  there  helde  hym,  and  albeit  yt  a  great 
nobre  entryd  hjTn  and  sued,  forthere  the  ye  chapell  dore 
noon  of  them  wold  enter,  but  there  stoode  bayinge. 

Fabyan.  Chronycle,  c.  127. 
By  the  baiynge  of  a  epanyell,  there  was  on  a  nighte  taken, 
behynde  a  tapet  in  the  same  chamber,  a  man,  that  shoulde 
haue  confessed  that  he  was  there  by  myne  excitacion  and 
procurynge  to  haue  slaine  the  fore  saied  prince  there  in  his 
bedde.— iffl//.  King  Henry  VI.  an.  4. 
But  on  his  march,  in  midst  of  all  his  foes. 

He  like  a  lion  keeps  them  all  at  bay : 
And  when  they  seem  him  strictly  to  enclose, 
Yet  tlirough  the  thick'st  he  hews  him  out  a  way. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt 

His  once  so  vivid  nerves. 

So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course  ;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 
Sicii,  seizes  on  his  heart ;  he  stands  at  buy  ; 
And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair.' 

Thomson.   The  Seasons 
The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame, 
Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  same 
I)isabled  both  to  combat,  or  to  fly. 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
I'ncheck'd,  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  tlieir  rage, 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 

Johnson.  Prologue  to  the  Goodnutur'd  Mar.. 

BA'YONET,  v.  \      Fr.  Bayonette ;  Sp.  Bayo- 

Ba'yon'ET,  n.  )  neta.  a  new  invented  weapon, 
being  a  short  dagger  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
musket  ;  so  called,  because  the  first  bayonets 
were  made  at  Bayonne,  in  France,  (Delpino. ) 
Cotgrave  says — 

A  kind  of  small  flat  pocket  dagger,  furnished 
with  knives ;  or,  a  great  knife  to  hang  at  tiie 
girdle,  like  a  dagger. 

But  if  the  man  of  nature  speak. 

Advance  their  bayonets  of  Greek. 

And  keep  plain  sense  at  such  a  distance. 

She  cannot  give  a  friend  assistance. — Lloyd.  The  Poet. 

Declaiming  on  rebellion  never  added  a  bayonet,  or  a 
charge  of  powder  to  your  military  force ;  but  I  am  afiaid 
that  is  has  been  the  means  of  taking  up  many  muskets 
against  yo\l.— Burke.   To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

You  send  troops  to  sabre  and  bayonet  us  into  submission. 

/■;. 
BE,  V.  >  Sax. .BeoTi,  esse, fieri, (Lye.  )£TOn, 
Bl'ing,  7!.  )  esse,  to  be,  (Somner.)  Sax.  Ic 
bin ;  Dut.  Ic  ben ;  Ger.  Ich  bin,  I  be.  The  ety- 
mologists do  not  attempt  to  settle  the  meaning 
of  this  word.  Like  the  Goth.  Ga,  the  Sax.  Ge, 
it  was  much  used  as  a  prefix  to  other  words ;  and 
probably  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  and  may  not  this 
qa  or  ge,  be  from  the  A.  S.  gan,  to  go ;  and  as  a 
general  term  expressing  motion,  (without  which  no 
ideas  of  time  or  action  can  be  received)  have  been 
intended  to  give  force  to  the  words  to  which  it 
was  so  prefixed?  Be  may  have  been  used  as  a 
prefix  for  a  similar  reason  :  the  force  which  it  has, 
and  which  seems  extended  to  all  the  words  borrowed 
to  supply  its  tenses,  viz.  am,  is,  was,  f^c.  ;  deduced 
from  a  literal  meaning,  at  present  untraced  by 
ctjmologists,  appears,  when  literally  used,  to  be 
this,  viz.  to  cause  a  sensation ;  and  to  be  trans- 
ferred metaphorically  to  the  passions  or  feelings 
whicli  arise  within  us.  In  A.  S.  as  in  EngKsh,  the 
words,  to  which  be  is  prefixed,  are  used  also  in 
their  simple  form,  as  verbs.  Begyrdan,  to  begird  ; 
gyrdnn,  to  gird  ;  bethencan,  to  bethink  ;  tlicncan, 
to  think.  In  English  this  prefix  be  still  appears 
in  many  instances  to  give  emphasis  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  simple  term :  as,  to  bedaub ;  tc 
bepraise  ;  to  besmear.  And  particularly  when  dc 
rision  or  contempt  is  intended ;  as,  bcpuddled,  in 
Bp.  Taylor  ;  becurl,  in  Search  ;  bemuffle,  &c.  in 
Sterne  ;  beprose,  in  Mallett ;  bescutcheon,  betagged, 
in  Churchill ;  betailed,  in  Goldsmith,  i\e.  See, 
in  each  instance,  for  the  etymology,  the  word  to 
which  be  is  prefixed.      See  also  Am,  Are. 

To  feel,  or  cause  to  feel ;  to  have,  or  cause  to 
have,  feelings  or  sensations  ;  to  live,  or  have  life  ; 
to  exist,  or  have  existence. 


BE  A 

The  usage  of  be,  ben,  been,  was  very  indiscrimi- 
nate in  our  old  writers. 

Now  God  leue,  that  the  wretche  ther  of  by  twene  vs  mow 
be  60.— R.  Gloucester,  p.  139. 

Ther  habbetU  kynges  and  moni  other  oft  y  be  in  ioie. 

Id.  p.  23. 


He  was  thunie  of  al  hys  sones  that  best  J;/com  kyng  to  be, 
Of  fayrost  fourme  Sr  maners,  S;  most  gentyl  &  fre. 

Id.  p.  420. 


I  sell  sholdc  1 


p.  4. 


Sninme  aren  .i.s  seneschals,  and  serven  othr  lordes 

And  ben  in  stede  of  stywardes.  Id.  p.  5. 

That  ye  be  the  sones  of  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes,  that 
makith  his  sunne  to  rise  upon  gode,  and  yvel  men ;  and 
regnelh  on  just  men  and  unjust.— H'ic/i/.  Malt.  c.  5. 

Nyle  ye  deme  that  ghe  be  not  demed.  For  in  what  doom 
ye  demen,  ye  schulen  be  demed,  and  in  what  mesure  ye 
meten  ;  it  schal  be  meten  agen  to  you.— Id.  lb.  c.  6. 

25c  ye  war  of  false  prophetes,  that  comen  to  you  in  cloth- 
ingis  "of  scheep,  but  within  forth  thei  beii  as  wolves  of 
ravegne.— /(f.  lb. 

Ye  ben  light  of  the  world,  a  citee  sett  on  an  hill  may  not 
be  hid.— /rf.  /*.  c.  5. 

For  in  him  we  lyuen  and  mouen  and  ben,  as  also  summe 
of  glioure  poetis  seiden,  and  also  we  ben  of  the  kynde  of 
hjin.- /d.  Dedis,  c.  17. 

For  in  him  we  lyue,  moue,  and  haue  oure  beynge,  as  cer- 
ta}nie  of  your  owne  poetes  sayd.     For  we  are  also  his  gene- 
racyon.— i?i6i(;,  1551.  lb. 
A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 

Chancer.  Prorogue,  v.  1G7. 

Now,  lordinges,  trewely 

Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  hertily. — Id.  lb.  v.  764. 
A  shereve  had  he  ben.— Id.  lb.  v.  361. 


Of  them  that  writen  us  to  fore 

The  bokes  dwelle  ;  and  we  therfore 

£en  taught  of  that  was  written  tho.— Goner.  Prologues. 

Whan  we  be  deade,  and  els  where.— 7a.  lb. 


There  bene  also  somme  (as  me 
That  folowen  SjTnon  at  holes 
Whose  carte  goth  upon  wheles 
Of  couetise  and  worldes  pride. 


Id.  lb. 


What  light,  is  Ught,  if  Siluia  be  not  scene  1 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Siluia  be  not  by  » 
Vnlesse  it  be  to  thinke  that  she  is  by 
And  feed  vpon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Siluia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  musicke  in  the  nightingale. 
Vnlesse  I  looke  on  Siluia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  looke  vpon. 
Shce  is  my  essence,  and  I  leaue  to  Jc  ; 
If  I  be  not  by  her  faire  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  aliue. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Genlltmen  oj  Verona,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
For.  Be  a  merchant,  I  will  freight  thee 
With  all  store,  that  time  is  bought  for. 

Cupid.  Be  a  lover,  I  will  wait  thee 
With  success  in  life  most  sought  for. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Neither  did  thy  wisdome  herein  proceed  in  time  onely, 
but  in  degrees  :  at  first  thou  madest  nothing  absolute  ;  first, 
thou  madest  things  which  should  have  being  without  life  : 
then,  those  which  should  have  life  and  being ;  lastly,  those 
which  have  being,  life,  reason  :  so  we  ourselves  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  generation,  first  live  the  life  of  vegetation, 
then  of  sense,  and  reason  afterwards. 

Bp.  Hall.  Coit.  The  Creation. 

And  being  you  have 

Declin'd  his  means,  you  have  increas'd  his  malice. 

Bcaum.  %  Flelch.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  ii. 
Before  this  world's  great  frame,  in  which  all  things 
Are  now  contain'd,  found  any  beeing  place, 

That  high  etcmall  powre,  which  now  doth  moue 
In  all  these  things,  mou'd  in  itselfe  by  loue. 

Spenser.   Hymne  of  Heauenly  Loue,  s.  4. 

It  having  pleased  the  most  High  God  to  reveal  and  re- 
present himself  to  us  under  this  name  or  title,  he  thereby 
suggests  to  us,  that  he  would  not  have  us  apprehend  him  .is 
any  particular  or  limited  Being,  but  as  a  Being  in  general, 
or  the  Being  of  all  beings,  who  gives  being  to,  and  therefore 
cxerciseth  authoritv  over  all  things  in  the  world. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

BEACH.  ~\  Of  this  word  no  etymology  has 
been  given  ;  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  early  lexicographers.    Per- 


BEACH.  ^ 
Bf.'ached.    Vl 
Be'aciiy.    J  i 


BE  A 
haps  Beay,  (from  Biqan  vel  Bugan,  to  bend,  to 
wreathe,)' whatever  girds  or  surrounds.     It  seems 
to  be  applied  by  Hackluyt  to  the  loose  stones  that 
lie  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  main  land. 

There,  after  we  had  gotten  our  goods  on  land,  with  much 
labour  and  strength  of  men,  as  also  windlesses  deuised  and 
made,  we  haled  vour  barke  ouer  a  barre  of  beach  or  peeble 
stones  into  a  small  riuer.  sending  your  ships  apparell  with 
other  things  to  an  house  hired  in  a  vUlage  thereby. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

In  her  this  sea  of  death  hath  made  no  breach ; 

But  as  the  tide  doth  wash  the  slimy  beach, 

And  leaves  embroider'd  works  upon  the  sand, 

So  is  her  flesh  refin'd  by  Death's  cold  hand. 

Bonne.  Funeral  Elegy  on  Lady  Markham. 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  the  north  wind  roar. 

See  how  he  riots  on  the  shore  ; 

And  with  expanded  wings  outstretch, 

Ruflles  the  billows  on  the  beach.— Cotton.   Winter. 
Que.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  iealousie. 

And  neuer  since  the  middle  summer's  spring 

Met  we  on  hil,  in  dale,  forrest,  or  mead, 

By  paued  fountaine,  or  by  rustic  brooke, 

Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 

But  with  thy  brauls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  ?. 
King.  Oh  heauen,  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate 

And  see  the  reuolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountaines  leuell,  and  the  continent 

(Wearie  of  solide  firmenesse)  melt  itselfe 

Into  the  sea:  and  other  times,  to  see 

The  beachie  girdle  of  the  ocean. 

Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hippes. 

Id.  2  Part  Henry  77'.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Albeit,  adds  he.  in  truth  it  was  a  fair  and  sandy  beach,  (as 
all  the  fleet  might  well  perceive.)  was  some  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  town  or  fort,  and  much  more  easy  than  that 
of  Fayal,  where  we  before  won  our  landing. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

"  Hie,  hie,  we  aU," 

Alcander  cry'd,  "  quick  to  the  neighb'ring  beach." 
They  fiew  ;  they  came  but  only  to  behold. 
Tremendous  sight '  the  vessel  dash  its  poop 
Amid  the  boiling  breakers. 

21fa*3n.  The  BnQlish  Garden,  b.  iv. 

A.  S.    Deacen,    Seacn,     a 
token,  or  sign.     Beacnian,  to 
nodde    unto,     to    becken,     to 
signifie,  (Somner.  1     Beaccn, 
Skinner  thinks,  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Be  and  cen- 
nan,  to  ken,  to  see.     In  G.  Douglas,  "  Bat  du- 
rum e  puppi  signum,"  is  rendered,  "  Furth  of  his 
eflschip  ane  bekin  gart  he  stent."     A  beacon  is — 
Any  thing  so  placed  that  it  may  be  ken'd,  seen, 
or  distinguished,  intended   as  a  sign,  notice,    or 
warning. 
For  menye  of  ryke  men  by  my  saule  ich  lye  nat 
Ge  brenneth  ac  ge  blaseth  nat,  and  that  is  a  blynde  bekne. 
Piers  Ploutiman,  p.  333. 

The  dieuyll  than  tooke  Jesus  vppe  into  an  high  moun- 
tayne,  and  out  of  the  same  mountayne  as  out  of  a  beakon  or 
an  high  place  of  spyall,  he  sodaynl'ye  in  a  momente  layeth 
all  the  kyngdomes  of  the  worlde  before  his  iyes. 

Vdal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

For  the  custome  of  the  countreyes  adioynyng  nere  to 
ye  see  is  (especially  in  the  tyme  of  warr)  on  euery  hill  or 
high  place  to  erect  a  beknn  wi  a  greate  laterne  in  tlte  toppe, 
which  maie  be  sene  and  discerned  a  great  space  of. 

77a/;.  Richard  III.  an.  3. 

As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields. 

Send  forth  their  fiames  far  off  to  euery  shjTC, 

And  warning  giue,  that  enemies  conspire. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade  ; 

So  flam'd  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Nor  on  yond  plaine,  nor  in  this  neighbouring  wood  ; 

Nor  in  the  dale  where  glides  the  silver  flood. 

But  like  a  beacon  on  a  hill  so  hie, 

Tliat  every  one  may  see't  which  passeth  by. 

Is  love  yplac'd. — Browne.  Britann.  Pastorals,   b.  i.  s.  2, 

And  to  this  purpose,  bee  ordained  hikenings  or  beacons  to 
bee  ii-t  vp,  that  the  same  being  fired  might  be  scene  farre 
off,  and  thereby  the  people  to  be  raised. 

Stowe.  Edw.  II.  an.  1326. 

No,  if  other  things  as  great  in  the  church,  and  in  the  rule 
of  life  both  oeconomical  and  political  be  not  iookt  into  and 
rcform'd.  we  have  Iookt  so  long  upon  the  bl.ize  that  Zuing- 
lilts  and  Calvin  have  beacon'd  up  to  us,  that  we  are  stark 
blind.— Jl7i«on.  Speech  on  Unlicensed  Printing. 
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On  the  top  of  the  steeple  there  remains  an  iron  pitch-pot, 
designed  as  a  beacon,  to  be  fired  occasionally,  to  alarm  the 
country  in  case  of  invasion.  It  takes  its  name  from  tho 
Saxon  becnian,  to  call  by  signs. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester.  Hajley  Church 
A  suit  for  beaconage  of  a  beacon  standing  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea  may  be  brought  into  the  court  of  admiralty,  the  admiral 
having  an  original  jurisdiction  over  beacons. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  7, 

BEAD.  ~\       Spherulce  precatori(P,(Skin- 

Bk'adroll.  I  ner. )      Bead,  (says  'Tooke,) 

Be'adsm.\n.         Vin  the   A.  S.   Beade,  oratio, 

Be'adswoman.    I  something  prayed, —  because 

Be'adsbidding.  }  one    was    dropped    down    a 

string  every  time  a  prayer  was  said,  and  thereby 

marked   upon   the   string   the   number   of  times 

prayed.     It  is  the  past  part,  of  biddan,  orare,  to 

bid,  to  invite,   to  solicit,   to  request,   to    pray, 

(vol.  ii.  p.  266.) 

And  ich  bidde  eny  bedls,  bote  hit  be  in  wratthe 

That  ich  telle  w'  my  tunge,  ys  ten  myle  fro  my  herte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  HI. 
Then  Mede        •        »        •        • 
Told  hym  a  tale,  and  took  hj-m  a  noble 
For  to  be  hure  bedman.  Id.  p.  40. 

God  of  bus  goodnesse,  seih  hus  grete  wil 
With  oute  mo  bedes  byddyng.  Id.  p.  205. 

Hii  houede  vnder  boskes,  and  newe  knigtes  made, 
And  armede  and  attired  hom,  and  hor  bedes  gerne  bade. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  547. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Knightes  Tate,  v.  153, 

Where  that  he  shulde  bidde  his  bede. 

He  doth  his  theft  in  holy  stede. 

And  taketh  what  thyng  he  fint  therin. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Then  layeth  he  the  cause  of  al  these  pore  beggars,  both 
their  increase  in  nuber,  and  their  default  in  finding,  al  this 
be  laith  to  ye  onely  fault  of  the  clergie,  naming  the  in  liis 
bfderolle,  bishops,  &c.— Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  290. 

The  senate  now  destitute  of  all  helpe  and  comfort  of 
man,  moved  the  people  to  devotion,  to  their  beads,  and 
praiers  untl  the  goia.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  62. 

Ah !  my  deere  Sonne,  (quoth  he)  how  should,  alass, 

Silly  old  man,  that  Hues  in  hidden  cell. 
Bidding  his  beades  all  day  for  his  trespass. 

Tidings  of  warre,  and  worldly  trouble  tell? 

With  holy  father  fits  not  with  such  things  to  mell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  C.  I. 
Though  now  their  acts  be  no  where  to  be  found, 

As  that  renowned  poet  them  compiled. 
With  warlike  numbers,  and  heroick  sound, 

Dan  Chaucer  (well  of  English  vndefiled) 

On  fames  etemall  bead-roll  worthy  to  be  filed. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  2 

Rob.  ■ — 'Twas  such  a  bountie 

And  honour  done  to  your  poore  bedes  woman, 
I  know  not  how  to  owe  it,  but  to  thanke  you. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

The  form  of  bidding  prayer  was  not  begun  by  king  Henry, 
as  some  have  weakly  imagined,  but  was  used  in  the  times  of 
popery,  as  will  appear  by  the  form  of  bidding  the  beads  in 
King  Henry  the  7th'stime.  The  way  was,  first,  for  the  preacher 
to  name  and  open  his  text,  and  then  to  call  on  the  people  to 
go  to  their  prayers,  and  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  pray 
for :  after  which  all  the  people  said  their  beads  in  a  general 
silence,  and  the  minister  kneeled  down  also  and  said  his. 
Burnet.  Hist,  of  Ref.  b.i.  pt.  ii.  an.  1547. 
"  Tell  ynnr  beads,"  quoth   the   priest,  "  and  be  fairly 

truss'd  up. 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  Paradise  sup." 

Prior.  Tlie  Thief  and  tlte  Cordelier. 
Should  I,  my  friend,  at  large  repeat 
Her  borrow'd  sense,  her  fond  conceit. 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  too  prolix.— 7d.  Alma,  c.  3. 
In  this  dim  cave,  of  diff'rent  creed. 

An  hermit's  holy  ashes  rest : 
The  schoolboy  finds  the  frequent  lead. 
Which  many  a  formal  matin  blest. — Langh 


Fab. II. 

BE'ADLE.  ^  See  Bedcaxi,  Bedeanx,  and 
Bf'adei.ry.  V  .B/rfe/fo,  in  Menage.  Bedelhis, 
BE'Ani.E-snip.  )  in   Du    Canpe.       Sp.   Bedel; 

Ger.    Bedclte;    A.  S.    Bydel,   Birdel,    (Bad-del,) 

from  Biddan,  Beadan,  to  bid,  to  tell,  to  order ; 

because,  says  Junius,  he  proclaims,  and  executes 

the  will  of  the  superior  powers. 

A  messenger,  a  servitor  ;  a  bearer  of  messages, 

orders ,  warrants ;  an  officer   to  execute  certain 

orders,  mandates.  S;c. 
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Now  is  Mede  the  mayde,  and  no  mo  of  hem  alle 

Thorow  bedeles  and  bailifs,  brouht  byforc  the  kj-nge. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  38. 

Nowe  when  they  stode  before  the  image,  which  Nabuchod- 
onosor  set  vp :  the  hcdel  cried  oute  with  al  hys  mighte,  O  ye 
people,  kyuredes  and  tunges,  to  you  bee  it  sayde. 

Bible,  1551.  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Edward  "Wotton,  son  of  Ricli.  Wotton,  superior  hcadle  of 
divinity  of  this  University  of  Oxon,  by  Margaret  his  wife, 
WiiS  bom  within  the  City  of  Oxon. —  Wood.  Athencs  Oxon. 

Edmund  Gayton,  superior  beadle  of  arts  and  physic  of 
this  University,  bach,  of  phys.  actually  created,  by  virtue  of 
a  dispensation  from  the  delegates,  1647,  turn'd  out  of  his 
beadleship  in  the  year  following  by  the  parliamentarian 
visitors,  lived  afterwards  in  London  in  a  sharking  con- 
dition, and  wrote  trite  things  merely  to  get  bread  to  sustain 
hira  and  his  wife. — Id.  lb. 

I  remember  the  time  when  rascally  company  was  kept 
out,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and  bells  were  whipped 
away  by  a  beadle.  I  have  seen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but 
then  it  has  been  only  to  chase  the  lads  from  chuck,  that  the 
beadle  might  seize  their  cof^ei.—Speetator,  No.  509. 


guineas  to  our  beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that 
was  to  be  whipped  through  the  town  for  dog-stealing." 

Goldsmith.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

BE'AGLE.  Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  the 
French  Bugler,  to  bellow ;  from  their  deep  and 
sonorous  bark  (or  bay.)  Fr.  Bujles,  of  which 
Menaf^e  offers  no  etymolog:y.  Skinner  also  sug- 
gests, that  both  the  English  and  French  words 
may  be  derived  from  the  It.  Piccolo,  (from  the 
.Lat.  Pauadus,)  q.  d.  cani  piccoli,  smaller  dogs; 
for  such  heaples  are  when  oompared  with  other 
dogs  of  the  chase.     It  is  perhaps  Bay-ell,  a  dim. 


BEA 


into  the  gut- 


of  Bay,  to  bark :  the 
tural  g. 

After  the  deliueraunce  of  this  toune,  the  Frenchemen  stil 
like  good  begeles,  folowevng  their  preye,  besieged  the  toune 
of  Fallas'se.— ffa(<.  Hen.  VI.  an.  27. 
But  list,  alas !  loue's  beagles  be 

Vncoupeld,  beautie  praites 
And  driues  my  heart  from  out  the  thicks, 

Andatreceitawaites.— jrarner.  ^/6ionVjB«(;/aHd,b.vii. 
Gallio  may  pull  me  roses  ere  they  fall. 
Or  in  his  net  entrap  the  tennis-ball ; 
Or  tend  his  spar-hawke  mantling  in  her  mew, 
Or  yelping  beagles  busy  heeles  pursue. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
You  seek  the  champion  sports,  or  sylvan  chase : 
With  well-breath'd  beagles  you  surround  the  wood, 
Ev'n  then,  industrious  of  the  common  good. 

Dnjden,  Epist.  13. 
Already,  see  the  deep-mouth'd  beagles  catch 
The  tainted  mazes ;  and,  on  eager  sport 
Intent,  with  emulous  impatience  try 
Each  doubtful  trace. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iii. 

BEAK.  '\       Vt.  Bee ;  \t.  Becco;  &^.  Pico; 

Be'aked.         VDut.  Bech.     Fr.  Becquer ;    It. 
Be'aker.        j  Beccare,  to  peck.     A.S.  Pycan ; 
Ger.  Picken,  to  pick  or  peck. 

The  Ger.  Becker,  Out.  Beker,  Vossius  derives 
from  the  Lat.  Bacar,  explained  by  Festus  to  be  vas 
zinarium ,-  and  this  bacar  or  haccar  perhaps  from 
Bacchus,  Menage  derives  the  It.  Bicchiere  from 
the  Gr.  B(kos,  Vas  sive  ttrna  habens  ansas,  (  Hesych. ) 
See  also  Wachter. 

The  beak  is  that  which  picketh  or  pecketh :  also 
applied  to  any  thing  shaped  or  placed  prominently, 
like  the  beak  of  a  bird.  A  beaker,  Skinner  thinks, 
may  be — 

A  beaked  cup,  such  as  perhaps  were  formerly 
in  use. 

In  tyme  of  whiche  solempnyzacyon  doynge,  the  holy 
crisme  or  oyle,  by  neclygence  of  the  mynistres,  or  otherwise 
lackynge,  a  done  discendynge  from  heuen  brught  in  her 
BccA-e  or  byll  a  vj'oU  fylled  with  oyle  of  moost  swetest  sauour, 
and  delyuered  to  seynt  Reraygius. — Fahyan,  c.  98. 

As  touching  the  Athenyans,  although  that  there  were 
none  of  them  drowned ;  yet  there  were  seuene  of  theym 
crushedde  and  brused  in  their  foore  partes  with  the  beclces 
of  the  Corynthyans,  that  was  more  stronge  than  theirs. 

Nicols.  Thucydides,  p.  183. 
By  shooting  a  piece  out  of  our  forecastle  being  close  by 
her,  we  fired  a  mat  on  her  beak-head,  which  more  and  raoie 
kindled,  and  ran  from  thence  to  the  mat  on  the  bowsprit. 

Hacklui/t.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
A  little  wren  in  heake  with  laurell  greene  that  ficw, 
Foreshew'd  my  dolefuU  death,  as  after  all  men  knew. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  137. 
VOL.  I. 


No  more  was  seen ;  the  floating  vessel  swum 

Uplifted ;  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 

Rode  tilting  o're  the  waves.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

And  then  the  armies  buckling  and  dashing  one  against 
another,  like  unto  ships  pointed  in  the  beakhead  with  pikes 
of  brasse.  and  thrusting  one  at  another  by  turnes,  were  with 
reciprocall  and  alternative  motions  as  waves  of  the  sea 
driven  to  and  fro.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  423. 

Did  they  coin  •  •  »  •  howls,  and  flaggons, 

Int'  officers  of  horse  and  dragons? 

And  into  pikes  and  musqueteers 

Stamp  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers  ? — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Birds,  for  instance,  in  general,  procure  their  food  bymeans 

of  their  beak;  and,  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the 

point  of  the  beak  being  small,  it  becomes  necessary  that  they 

should  have  the  power  of  seeing  very  near  objects  distinctly. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

Lo !  where  incumbent  o'er  the  shade, 

Rome's  rav'ning  eagle  bowes  his  beaked  head ! 

Mason,  Ode  2. 

He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts, 

(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 

Th'  inglorious  feat,  and,  clamorous  in  praise 

Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 

The  honoius  of  his  matchless  horse  his  own  ! 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.  vi. 

BEAM.)       A.S.  Beam,  Matt,  vii.,  as  below, 
B'eamy.  f  from  Wiclif    Dut  Boom.    "In  A.S." 

says  Junius,  "Beam  est  arbor,-   from  the  Goth. 

Bagms,  the  true  etymology  of  which  I  have  still 

to   seek."      Wachter  suggests,   that    the    Goth. 

Bagms,  may  be  immediately  from  the  Icel.  Bijggia; 

and  the   A.S.  Beam,  from  the  Ger.  Bau'en,  to 

build. 

The  beams  or  rafters  of  a  house  sustain  the 

whole  building ;    the  beam  of  a  balance  sustains 

the  scales  appended  to  each  end.     Also  applied 

to— 

The  horn  or  antler  of  a  stag. 

Wythoute  gret  harm,  of  scapede,  bote  Seyn  Dunston  by  cas, 
That  hente  hym  by  a  bem,  and  ysaued  was. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  288. 

But  what  seest  thou  a  litil  mote  in  the  yghe  of  thi  brothir, 
and  seest  not  a  beem  in  thine  owne  yghe?  Or  how  seist 
thou  to  thi  brother,  brother  suffre,  I  schal  do  out  a  mote  fro 
thin  yghe,  and  lo  a  beem  is  in  thin  owne  yghe?  Ypocrite,  do 
out  first  the  beem  of  thin  yghe,  and  thanne  thou  schalt  se  to 
do  out  the  mote  of  the  yghe  of  thi  brother. 

Wiclif   Matthew,  c.  7. 

Wliv  seyst  y"  a  moote  in  thy  brothers  eye,  &  perceauest 
not  V'  berime  yi  is  i  thine  owne  eye.  Or  why  sayest  y"  to  thy 
brother  :  suffre  me  to  plucke  out  the  moote  out  of  thyne  eye, 
&:  behold  a  beame  is  in  thine  own  eye.  Ypocrit,  first  cast 
out  y  tieame  out  of  thyne  .owne  eye,  and  then  shalt  yn  se 
clearly  to  plucke'  out  the  moote  out  of  thy  brothers  eye. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
O  Chaunteclere,  accursed  be  the  morwe, 
That  thou  into  thy  yerd  flew  fro  the  hemes : 
Thou  were  ful  well  ywarned  by  thy  dremes, 
Tliat  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,230. 

■Wherefore  sodajTily  serche  was  made,  and  theyr  weyghtes 
founde  and  proued  false,  and  ouer  that  all  suche  wares,  as 
they  shulde  haue  weyed  at  the  kynges  bcalme,  they  weyed 
moche  therof  in  theyr  sayde  houses,  to  the  hynderaunce  of 
the  kynges  custome.— /'«*j(on,  an.  12S6.  ed.  1. 
With  that,  at  him  his  beam-like  speare  he  aymed. 
And  thereto  all  his  powre  and  might  applyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  h.  iv.  c.  4. 


And  [the  stag]  like  a  bold  knight-errant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all.  and  bore  away  the  dame ; 
And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadful  challenge,  and  his  clashing  beam. 

Denham.  Cooper's  Hill. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
AVeighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pope.   The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  5. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles,  and  his  brawn  commend; 
His  double  biting  ax,  and  beamy  spear. 
Each  asking  a  gygantick  force  to  rear. 

Dryden.  Palamon%  Arcite, -b.  ill. 

With  cries  of  hounds,  thou  may'st  pursue  the  fear 
Of  flying  herds,  and  chace  the  fallow  deer ; 
Rouze  from  their  desart  dens,  the  brisl'd  rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  stags  in  toyls  engage. 

Id.   Virgil,  Geor.  3. 
A  hard— a  lord— let  reason  take  her  scales, 
And  fairly  weigh  those  words  ;  seo  which  prevails. 
Which  in  the  balance  lightly  kicks  the  beam, 
And  which  by  sinking,  we  the  victor  deem. 

Churchill.  Independence. 
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BEAM,  V.  ~\  A.  S.  Bei 
Beam,  ».  I  shine,  to  ca 
Be'amllss.  f  beames  of  th 
Be'amy.       J   And  this  Skir 


eamian,  radiare,  to 
cast  forth  rays  or 
the  sun,  (  Somner. ) 
Skinner  declares  to  be 
from  the  preceding  beam,  because  a  ray  or  beam 
represents  the  figure  of  a  beam  drawn  out  in 
length. 

A  ray  of  light   emitted   from  an  enlip-htcnod 
mass. 

To  beam ;    to   emit   such  rays ;    to   emit,   to 
effuse,  to  throw  light,  warmth  ;  passion  or  strong 
feeling ;  to  emit,  to  effuse,  to  kindle. 
But  a  thing  sothly  dare  I  tell 
That  ye  wold  hold  a  great  meruaile, 
Whan  it  is  tolde  withouten  faile ; 
For  whan  the  sunne  clere  in  sight 
Cast  in  that  well  his  beames  bright, 
And  that  the  heat  descended  is 
Than  taketh  the  cristall  stone  iwis 
Againe  the  sunne  an  hundred  hewes. 
Blew,  yelow,  and  reed  that  fresh  ajid  new  is. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Suche  ought  to  be  sette  in  a  more  highe  place,  than  the 
residue,  where  they  may  se,  and  also  be  sene,  that  by  the 
beames  of  theyr  excellente  wytte.   shewed  throughe   the 
glasse  of  auctoritie,  other  of  the  inferiour  vnderstanding, 
maye  be  directed  to  the  waye  of  vertu  and  comodious  lining. 
Elyot.  The  Gorernovr,  b.  i.  c.  I. 
I  saw  a  beauty  from  the  sea  to  rise, 
That  all  earth  look'd  on  ;  and  that  earth,  all  eyes  ! 
It  cast  a  beam  as  when  the  cheerful  sun. 


And  so  at  last,  Minerva  clear'd  the  cloud  Jove  let  fall 
Before  their  eyes  :  a  mighty  light  flew  beaming  every  way, 
As  well  about  their  ships,  as  where  their  darts  did  hottest 
■pia,y .—Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

His  back  was  turn'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid  ; 
Of  beaming  sunnie  raies,  a  goklen  tiar 
Circl'd  his  head. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
I  can  resemble  you  to  none  aboue. 
So  neare  as  to  the  chast-borne  birth  of  Jove, 
The  beamie  Cynthia. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  vi. 
As  belief  first  engages  practice,  so  practice  strengthens 
and  confirms  belief.     God  beams  in  peculiar  evidences  and 
discoveries  of  the  truth  to  such  as  embrace  it  in  their  aftec- 
tions,  and  own  it  in  their  actions. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  i*. 

But  in  persons  of  eminent  place  and  dignity,  they  [virtue 
and  piety]  are  seated  to  a  great  advantage,  so  as  to  cast  a 
lustre  upon  their  very  place,  and  by  a  strong  reflexion  to 
double  the  beams  of  majesty.— rj«o(so«,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

. You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw, 

The  miserable  scene  ;  you.  pitying,  saw. 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm  , 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form, 
The  lip  pale-quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright. — Thomson.  Summer. 
The  sun  now  rolling  down  the  western  way, 
A  blaze  of  fires  renews  the  fading  day  t 
Vnnumber'd  barks  the  regal  barge  infold. 
Brightening  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold. 

Tickell.  The  Royal  Progress. 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  toveheid  through  the  gates  of  morn. 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phoebus  and  the  spring. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 


the 


:the 


they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  ? 

they  introduced  to  chear  and  to  adorn  it  ? 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  A  real's  Debts. 

A  third,  possessed  of  full  grown  reputation,  shades  oif 
every  beam  of  favour  from  those  who  endeavour  to  grow 
beneath  him,  and  keeps  down  that  merit,  which,  but  for  his 
influence,  might  rise  into  equal  eminence. 

Goldsmith.  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

A  suhen  calm  unusual,  dark  and  dead. 

Arises  inauspicious  o'er  the  heavens. 

The  beamless  sun  looks  wan  ;  a  sighing  cold 

Winters  the  shadow'd  3.11.— Mallet.  The  Excursion,  c.  I. 


BEAN,  n.     Ger.  Bone;  Dut.  Boon  ,-  Sw.  Ba-na  ,- 
Sax.  Bean,  Bien.     Junius  thinks  from  the   Gr. 
TTvamv  vel  wvavos,  the   same   with   Kuafjios,   which 
Eustathius  would  believe  to  be  so  called  irapa  to 
Kvfiy  aifj-a,  because  they  produce  blood. 
The  king  of  Alimayne  sende  specialliche  inou 
To  king  Jon,  that  he  withdrowe  him  of  is  wou,  [wrong] 
&  vnderuenge  the  erchbissop,  &  holi  churehe  al  clene 
Lete  abbe  ir  franchise,  &  al  nas  waith  a  bene. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  457 

But  God  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  hire  hcrte, 
Whan  she  him  saw  up  sitting  in  his  sherte 
In  his  night  cap,  and  with  his  necke  lene  : 
She  praises  not  his  playing  worth  a  bene. 

Cliaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9i  24 
U 


BEA 


BEA 


I  icst  to  Obcron,  and  make  him  smile, 
■VVHien  I  a  fat  and  beane-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likenesse  of  a  silly  foale. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Nit/ht's  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Long  let  us  walk. 

Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blossom'd  beans.     Arabia  cannot  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravish'd  soul. 
Thomson.  Spring. 

The  bill  of  this  species  of  duck  [the  king  duck]  is  red,  and 
extends  hifih  up  the  forehead  on  each  side,  in  form  of  a 
broad  bean-shaped  plate. — Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

BEAR,  y.  ^       Goth.    Bairan ,     Sax.    B^ran, 
I  Berun, 


Beoran  ,-      Ger.    Ba-ren  , 


Be'aring.    T  Dut.  Beuren ,-    Sw.  Bdra,   Biera. 

Be'.^rn.      J  Fcrre,  portare,  parere.    Gr.  itp-cic. 

To  carry,  to  support,  to  uphold,  to  sustain,  to 
undergo,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 

To  carry,  to  stand  firmly  under  or  against ;  to 
resist,  to  repress,  to  urge,  push  or  press, — upon  or 
against. 

To  carry,  or  bring  forward  or  forth,  to  pro- 
duce ;  {subaud.  fruit,  children,  c'vc. ) 

To  bear  in  hand,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  is  "  to 
delude  with  false  promises."  It  is  merely  to 
carry  along  with  us,  to  lead  along,  as  suitors,  de- 
pendents, expectants,  believers. 

And  bygynth  to  blowe,  &  suththe  to  here  frut. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  352. 
And  hem  wolde  obligi,  and  sikemesae  finde  pode. 
To  bere  hem  clone  here  truage,  wyle  the  world  stode. 

Id.   p.  93. 


We  salle  leue  that  pas  vnto  we  com  agevn, 
&  telle  gow  other  tales  of  Edward  curteisie, 
&  of  Leulyn  of  Wales,  &'  his  beryvg  hie. 

R.  Brunn 


For  shal  never  brere  bere  beries  as  a  vj-r 


Plouhman,  p.  25. 


.\lso  ieh  fedde  gowe 

With  fisshes  and  with  fvf  loves,  fyfe  thousend  at  ones 

And  ther  of  lefte  basket'tes-ful  of  broke  mete 

Broke  bred  to  beren  it  aweye  hoo  so  wolde.— /rf.  lb.  p.312. 

Noth*"  faith  ne  fyn  hope,  so  festered  aren  hus  wondes 
With  oute  the  b'lod  of  tht  barn,  he  beoth  nouht  y  savcde 
The  -niche  barn  mot  neodes,  be  bore  of  a  mayde. 

Id.  lb.  p.  325. 

Lo  a  virpyn  schal  have  in  wombe  and  sche  schal  bere  a 
one  and  they  schulen  clepe  his  name  Emanuel. 

Wiclif.  Malt.  c.  1. 


But  faire  escaped  child  Thopas, 
And  all  it  was  thurgh  Goddes  grace. 
And  thurgh  his  faire  bering. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  \S,759. 

A  shepe  right  in  the  same  plite 
His  woll  bearelh,  but  on  a  dale 
An  other  taketh  the  flees  awaie.— Goa^r.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

First  let  the  torche  bearers  be  wrapte  in  weedes  of  woe, 
Let  ail  their  1  ^htes  be  virgin  waxe,  because  I  lou'de  it  so, 
And  care  not  though  the  twist  be  course  that  lends  them 
Mght.—Gascoigne.  Last  Wyll,  SiC. 

"Ulien  they  neither  by  manifest  reason  could  gainstand 
the  matter  contained  in 'the  booke,  nor  yet  abide  the  com- 
ming  out  thereof,  then  sought  they  by  a  subtile  deuised 
traine  to  depraue  the  translation,  notes  and  prologues 
thereof,  bearing  the  king  in  hand  and  all  the  people,  that 
there  was  in  it  a  thousand  lies,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  manie 
mo.— Fox.  Martyrs,  Ded. 

Judge  not  amiss  what  so  befall ; 
In  me  there  lieth  no  power  of  choyse : 
It  is  but  hope  that  doth  me  raoue,' 
Who  standerd  bearer  is  to  loue. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  thinkes,  ^c. 

Now  is  the  noon  of  sorrow's  night ; 
High  in  his  patience  as  their  spight. 
Lo  the  faint  lamb,  with  weary  limb 
Bears  that  huge  tree  which  must  bear  him. 

Crashaw.  Sacred  Poems. 

But  sure  it  was  some  one  or  other  had  bewraied  the  plot, 
and  Agrippina  vnderstanding  the  practise,  and  doubtftill 
•whether  she  should  beleeue  it,  caused  herself  to  be  carried 
to  Baias  in  a  bearing-chair. — Greenewey.  Tacitus,  p.  200. 

Nowe  blesse  thy  selfe :  thou  met'st  with  things  dying, 
I  with  things  new  borne.  Here's  a  sight  for  thee  :  Looke 
♦bee,  a  bearing-cloath  for  a  squires  childe. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  3 


Isa.  Oh,  let  hJm  marry  her. 

Lice.  This  is  the  point. 
The  Duke  is  very  strangely  gone  firora  hence  j 
Bore  many  gentlemen  (my  selfe  being  one) 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.for  Meas.  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Thus  praying  you  to  send  vs  determinate  answere  herein 
by  master  Secretary  Peter  (or  if  yee  will  not  let  him  goe)  by 
tliis  bearer,  we  beseech  God  to  glue  both  you  and  vs  grace 
to  determine  this  matter.— Srowe.  Chron.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1549. 

The  bearers  of  the  Arke  had  need  bee  faithfull ;  they  must 
first  set  their  foot  into  the  streams  of  Jordan,  and  beleeve 
that  it  will  give  way  :  the  same  faith  that  led  Peter  upon 
the  water,  must  carry  them  into  it. 

Hail.  Cont.  Jordan  divided. 

Ilis  lines  are  a  description  of  the  sun  in  eclipse,  which  I 

know  nothing  more  like  than  a  brave  man  in  sorrow,  who 

bears  it  as  he  should  do,  without  imploring  the  pity  of  his 

friends,  or  being  dejected  vrith  the  contempt  of  his  enemies. 

Tatler,  No.  111. 

Be  of  good  chear,  the  bearer  brings  with  him  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  has  my  order  to  answer  your  drawing  as  much 
more  on  my  account. — Spectator,  No.  218. 

Ye  sacred  Nine  1  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless, 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes. 
The  bow'ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens  : 
To  Thames's  banks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill, 
Or  where  the  Muses  sport  on  Cooper's  Hill. 

Pope.   Windsor  Forest. 
They  do  not  adapt  the  burthen  to  the  strength  ;  but  they 
estimate  the  strength  of  the  bearers  by  the  burthen  they 
impose.— Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

I  shall  discuss  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to 
me  the  best  adapted  for  shewing  their  mutual  bearings  and 
relations.— /d.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

BEAR.  ^       A.  S.  Bera,  Bere .-  Ger.  Bar ; 

Dut.  Baer ;  Sw.  Biorn.  The 
northern  etymologists  abandon 
this  word  to  the  Gr.  Beipos ; 
which  they  find  in  Hesychius  interpreted,  pilosuvi, 
villosum,(ursus,  quasi  hursus,  hirsutus, pilis  horrens. ) 
May  it  not  (and  Boar  also)  derive  its  origin  from 
the  old  English  verb.  To  Bai/ ;  It.  Baiare?—Bay, 
hay-er,  baer,  bare,  or  bear.  See  Brute,  and  Boar  ; 
also  the  quotation  from  the  Tatler. 

Hym  thogte  he  sey  a  gryslych  beore  fie  in  the  eyr  anhey, 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  202. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais, 
With  nayles  yelwe.  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightet  Tale,  v.  2142. 
Thy  large  fronte,  thy  eien  graye 
I  shall  hem  chaunge  in  other  waye, 
And  all  the  feture  of  thy  face 
In  suche  a  wise  I  shall  deface, 
That  euery  man  the  shall  forbeare. 
With  that  the  likenes  of  a  bcare 
She  toke,  and  was  forshapen  anone. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

The  shee  beare  thirty  dales  after  is  discharged  of  her 
burden,  and  bringeth  forth  commonly  five  whelpes  at  a 
time.  At  the  firste,  they  seem  to  be  a  lumpe  of  white  fleshe 
without  all  forme ;  this  rude  lumpe  they  fashion  by  little 
and  little  into  some  shape.— /fo«a«d.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  36. 

Iche  were  better  to  bee  a  bearward,  and  set  to  keep  beares. 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Old  Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I'le  rend  thy  beare, 
And  tread  it  vnder  foot  with  all  contempt, 
Despight  the  bearard,  that  protects  the  beare. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Macb.  They  haue  tied  me  to  a  stake,  I  cannot  flye. 
But  beare-like  I  must  fight  the  course.     What's  he 
That  was  not  borne  of  woman  ?    Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  feare,  or  none.  Id.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 

I  fear  the  word  bear  is  hardly  to  he  understood  among  the 
polite  people :  but  I  take  the  meaning  to  be,  that  one  who 
I  real  value  upon  an  imaginary  thing,  is  said  to  sell  a 
J  thing  as  a  promise  among 


BEAR.  ^ 

Be'arish.  I  : 

Be'arherd,  or  |  i 
Be'arward.      J  1 


But  now  a  sport  more  formidable 

Had  rak'd  together  village  rabble ; 

*Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating, 

\Vhich  learned  butchers  call  bear-bating ; 

A  bold  adventurous  exercise, 

With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize.— 7/ udiJraj,  pt.  i.  o.  1. 

I  must  propose  some  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the 
bear-garden,  by  dismissing  all  the  bodily  actors  to  that 
quarter.— S;)ec(a(or,  No.  141. 


In  our  own  language  we  seem  to  allude  to  this  degeneracy 
of  human  nature,  when  we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproach, 
sheepish,  bearish,  kc— Harris.  Three  Treatises,  Notes. 
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Our  nobility  also  kept  their  bear-ward ;  twenty  thlllingj 
was  the  annual  reward  of  that  officer  from  his  lord  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Bear. 

BEARD,  t).  A       A.  S.  Beard;    Dut.  Bacrd ; 

Beard,  n.       I  Ger.  Bart.    Wachter  thinks  perl 

Be'arded.      J  haps  from   Ger.  Barten ;   A.  S. 

Be'ardless.  )  Brytan,  secare,  dissecare,  (which 
he  finds  so  interpreted  by  Benson  only)  to  cut, 
pare,  or  shave.  Otherwise  :  from  Get! Baren,  to 
shew,  to  manifest  ;  because  the  beard,  shews  or 
manifests,  or  is  the  sign  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Steevens  observes,  that,  "in  ancient  lan- 
guage, to  head  a  man  was  to  cut  off  his  head,  and 
to  heard  him  signified  to  cut  off  his  beard ,-  a  pu- 
nishment  which  was  frequently  inflicted  by  Giants 
on  such  unfortunate  princes  as  fell  into  their 
hands."     Hence — 

To  beard  is  to  oppose  face  to  face  in  a  hostile  or 
daring  manner. 

A  vols  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  berd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have. 
As  smotlrf  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Knighles  Tale,  T.  691 

The  pardoner,  heardles  all  his  chin 
Glassie  eyes,  and  face  of  C'henibin 
Telling  a  tale,  to  anger  with  the  frere. 

Lidgate.  Prol.  to  the  Story  oj  Thibet, 

As  I  myn  eie  aboute  caste. 

His  large  berde  than  at  laste 

I  sigh,  and  thought  anone  therfore, 

Howe  that  his  father  hj'm  before, 

^Vhiche  stode  vpon  the  same  place. 

Was  berdles,  with  a  yongly  face. 

And  in  suche  wise,  as  ye  haue  herde, 

I  toke  away  the  sonnes  berde. 

For  that  his  father  had  none, 

To  make  him  liche,  and  here  vpon 

I  aske  for  to  ben  excused. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

In  Joue  his  mighty  name,  this  eight  and  twentith  day, 
Of  ftosted  bearded  Januar,  the  enemy  to  May. 

Gascoigne.  Last  Wyll,  ^e. 

Olde  sophistrie,  I  say  not  well,  not  olde,  but  that  new 
rotten  sophistrie,  began'to  beard  and  sholder  logicke  in  her 
ovme  tonge.— -4jcAam.  The  Schole-Master,  b.  ii. 

Winch.  Doe  what  thou  dar'st,  I  beard  thee  to  thy  face. 

Glost.     What  ?  am  I  dard,  and  bearded  to  my  face ! 
Draw  men,  for  ali  this  priueledged  place. 
Blew  coats  to  tawny  coats.     Priest,  beware  your  beard, 
I  meane  to  tugge  it,  and  to  culfe  you  soundly. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

And  they  laughing  came  to  him,  and  took  him  softly  by 
the  beard  with  both  their  hands,  and  even  in  the  market 
place  his  hair  being  black  before,  was  presently  turned 
yellow.  This  miracle  made  them  beleeve  the  report  the 
man  made,  who  ever  after  was  called  jEnobarbus,  as  you 
would  say,  bearded  as  yellow  as  gold. — North.  Plut.  p.  215. 

The  goodly  well-grown  trout  I  with  my  angle  strike, 
And  with  my  bearded  wire  I  take  the  ravenous  pike. 

Drayton.  Nymphal  6. 

These  filberds  likewise  are  covered  with  a  soft  bearded 
huske,  and  as  well  the  shale  as  the  kernell  is  round  and 
solide,  all  of  one  entire  peece. — Holland.  Pli?iie,  b.  xv.  c.22. 

Th'  accurs'd  Philistian  stands  on  th'other  side. 
Grumbling  aloud,  and  smiles  'twixt  rage  and  pride. 
'  The  plagues  of  Dagon  !  a  smooth  boy,'  said  he, 
'  A  cursed  beardless  foe  oppos'd  to  me  ! ' 

Cowley.  Davideis,  b.  iil. 

And  yet  these  are  their  great  objections  against  putting 
the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Which  is  just 
like  their  arguing  against  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity  from 
the  inconveniency  of  their  beards,  lest  some  of  the  conse- 
crated wine  should  be  spilt  upon  them  :  as  if  errours  and 
beards  were  inconveniences  lately  sprung  up  in  the  world, 
and  which  mankind  were  not  liable  to  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.— ri/;(j(son,  vol.  i.  Set.  30. 

How  hard  the  contest,  and  how  sharp  the  strife 
To  part  the  great  from  pageauntry  of  life  I 
To  wean  the  bearded  infant  from  his  toys. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  honours,  and  still  vainer  joys. 

Hart.  Boetius  to  Rusiiciana, 

BEAST.  ^       Fr.  Beste ;  It.  &  Sp.  Bestia ,- 

Be'astly.  j  Ger.   Beeste,   from    the   Lat. 

Be'astliness.    \  Bestia :     perhaps    so    called, 
Be'astlihood.   I  qu-asi  ^laarmai,  from  Biaa,  to 
Be'astinos.      j  offer  \iolcnce.      See  Vossius 
and  Martinius. 

Came  of  hondes  he  louede  y  nou,  and  of  w^lde  best. 
And  hys  forest  and  hyb  wodes,  and  mest  the  nywe  forest. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  374. 
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Muche  mjn-thc  is  in  May.  a  monje  wilde  lipsffs 
And  so  fort  wil  somer  lasteth.  heoie  solace  dureth. 

Piers  Plouhmaii,  p.  260 

A  teestli  man  parseyueth  not  the  thingis  that  ben  of  the 
Bpyryt  of  God,  for  it  is  foil  to  \nra.—Wiciif.  1  Carynth.  c.  2. 

Wery  and  wet,  as  bestes  in  the  rain, 
Cometh  sely  John,  and  with  liim  cometh  Alein. 
Alas  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I  was  borne  ! 
Now  are  we  driven  til  hetliing  and  til  scorne. 

Chaucer.  The  JReves  Tale,  v.  4104. 

If  that  the  good  man,  that  the  hesles  oweth, 
Wol  every  weke,  er  that  the  cok  him  croweth. 
Fasting  ydrinken  of  this  well  a  draught, 
As  thiike  holv  Jew  our  eldre  taught. 
His  bestes  and  his  store  shall  multiplie. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,294. 

He  taught  men  the  forth  dra\\7nge 

Of  beastaile,  and  eke  the  makynge 

Of  oxen,  and  of  hors  the  same. 

How  men  hem  shulde  ride  and  tame.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

And  though  hym  lacke  voice  of  speche. 

He  gan  vp  with  his  feete  areche. 

And  wailend  in  his  beasthi  steuen 

He  made  his  plaint  vnto  the  heuen.— 7rf.  lb.  b.  i. 

He  dyd  cause  the  houses  of  l.ii.  parishes  to  be  pulled 
do\Tiie,  the  people  to  be  expelled,  and  all  beinge  desolate, 
to  be  toumed  into  deserte,  and  made  pasture  for  beaslh 
sauage.— £/yo(.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

With  lyke  bestinll  fury,  he  caused  the  heed  of  M,arcus 
Antonius,  one  of  the  moste  eloquente  oratours  of  all  the 
Romaynes,  to  be  brought  vnto  hym,  as  he  sate  at  dyner, 
and  there  toke  the  heed  all  blody  betweene  his  handes. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

A  man  that  is  valiaunte,  dothe  auaunce  hym  selfe  as 
inuj-ncible  in  thynges  that  do  seme  most  terrible,  not  vnad- 
uisedly.  and  as  it  were  in  a  hestely  rage,  but  of  gentyl  cou- 
rage, and  with  premeditation.— M.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

The  Lacedemonians  for  the  auoyding  of  drunkennesse, 
did  cause  their  sonnes  to  beholde  their  seruauntes  when 
they  were  drunfce,  that  by  beholding  their  beasiii/iiesse,  they 
might  auoide  the  like  vice.— Sir/.  Ckeke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

But  throw  her  foorth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  : 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  deuoid  of  pitty. 
And  being  so,  shall  haue  like  want  of  pitty. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Actv.  sc.  3. 

A  cow  hath  no  milke  ordinarily,  before  that  shee  hath 
calved.  The  first  milke  that  she  giveth  downe,  is  called 
beestins :  which,  unless  it  be  delaied  with  some  water,  wiU 
BOone  turne  to  be  as  hard  as  pumish  stone. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine, 
And  both  the  beestning  of  our  gnats  and  kine. 

B.  Jonson.  To  Pan.  Hymn  4. 

And  therefore  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians  in  their  solemn 
feasts  forced  their  Ilotes  the  bondmen,  to  overcharge  them- 
telves  with  wine  :  and  such  they  shewed  them  unto  their 
youth,  by  their  apparent  beastliness  of  drunken  men,  to 
work  into  them  an  abhoring  so  loathsome  vice. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  732. 

Enaunter  they  should  be  as  seeme  they  would ; 

Or  songen  lowdly  for  so  deere  desart ; 
Or  else  be  peregall  to  nymphes  of  old. 

From  which  their  beastlihed  now  freely  start. 

Eclogue  to  W.  Browne. 

Their  conceptions  of  God  were  very  unworthy,  and  their 
worship  unanswerably  such  (full  of  sottish,  savage,  beasthj 
superstitions.)- £arroic,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

Inspiring  dumb 

And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 

Of  injury,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength, 

And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge. 

That  oft  the  beast  has  seem'd  to  judge  the  man. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

%  Beotan  ;    Ger. 
t.  Battere ; 
iatuere. 

strike  or  dash ; 
to  thresh,  whether  ^v^th  sticks  or  fists,  or  any 
other  thing  ;  to  impel  or  give  impulse  to. 

To  heat  down,  to  level,  to  depress,  to  lower,  to 
subject,  to  subdue,  to  repell,  to  conquer. 

To  heat  into,  (met.)  to  impress  or  imprint  by 
repetition ;  to  inculcate. 

Hou  ycholle  percy  the  ost,  and  knygtes  adoun  caste, 
And  bete  wyth  th'ys  suerd  then  false  kj-ng  vaste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  453. 
Thei  p-ofere  a  man  to  bete,  for  tuo  schilynges  or  thre. 
With  piked  staues  grete,  beten  salle  he  be. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  328. 


EAT,  V.  ^  A.  S.  Beatan,  Bcofa 
EAT,  n.  I  Batten ;  Fr.  Battre;  It. 
e'.\ter.  r  Sp.  Batir ;  LsA.  Batuey 
e'.-iting,  n.  J       To  hit,  knock,  strike 
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There  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  hed  ful  hie. 
That  with  a  pitous  vois  so  gan  to  crie. 
That  all  the  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry. 
And  beten  had  hireself  so  pitously 
With  bothe  hire  winges,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  endelong  the  tree,  ther  as  she  stood. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,725. 

Herest  thou  not  the  great  swough 
Yes  perde.  (qd.  I)  wel  jTiough 
And  what  sowne  is  it  like  (qd.  he) 
Peter,  like  the  beating  of  the  see 
(Qd.  I)  against  the  rockes  holow. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

The  stronge  walles  downe  thei  bete, 

So  that  into  the  large  strete 

This  horse  with  great  solemnitie 

Was  brought  within  the  citie.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

M.  Haddon  was  fullie  of  M.  Peters  opinion,  and  said, 
"  That  the  best  scholemaster  of  our  time  was  the  greatest 
beater,"  and  named  the  person  (sc.  Nic.  Udal,  Master  of 
Eton  College.) — Ascham.  Scholemaster. 

Surely  in  this  poynt  I  must  compare  you  vnto  a  shrewde 
and  vngratious  wyfe,  which  beating  hir  husbande,  by  hir 
clamorous  complaynts.  maketh  hir  neighbours  beleeue  that 
hir  husbande  iea.'eM  hir.— jrAi^y;//.  Defence,  p.  706. 

■Who  with  his  sword  (disdaining  now  to  stay. 
And  see  the  blood  he  lov"d  so  rudely  spilt) 
Pierc't  a  bold  Lombard,  who  would  stop  his  way ; 
Even  till  his  heart  did  beat  against  his  hilt. 

bavenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i. 
Whereas  the  diseases  that  possesse  the  body  and  the  flesh, 
are  discovered  and  known  by  their  inflammations  and  red 
colour,  by  pulses  also  or  beating  of  the  arteries. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  257. 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
To  brutes,  th'  inferior  family  of  Heaven  : 
The  smith  divine,  as  with  a  careless  beat. 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  ^  Panther,  pt.  i. 

Being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  persons  who  made  their  applications  to  her,  she  mar- 
ried a  Captain  of  dragoons  who  happened  to  be  beating  up 
for  recruits  in  those  '^arts.— Spectator,  No.  261. 

God  knows,  I  knew  nothing  of  sea-business  ;  he  beat  me 
without  considering  what  he  was  about. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

I  remember,  that  once  laying  a-bed,  and  having  been  put 
into  a  fright,  1  heard  my  own  heart  beat ;  but  I  took  it  to 
be  one  knocking  at  the  door,  and  arose  and  opened  the  door 
oftener  than  once,  before  I  discovered  tliat  the  sound  was 
in  my  own  bieast.—Reid.  Enq.  into  the  Hum.  Mind,  c.4.  s.l. 

There  is  also  one  species  of  battery,  more  atrocious  and 
penal  than  the  rest,  which  is  the  beating  of  a  Clerk  in  ( 
orders,  or  Clergyman  :  on  account  of  the  respect  and  reve-  1 
rence  due  to  his  sacred  character,  as  the  minister  and  am- 
bassador of  peace. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  15. 

BEATH.  "  Beathing  or  bathing  wood  by  the 
fire.  Setting  or  straitening  unseasoned  wood  by 
heat.  Norf.  and  Suff."  (Grose.)  k.S.  Bethian, 
Bathian ;  to  bathe. 

And  in  his  hand  a  tall  young  oake  he  bore. 
Whose  knotty  snags  were  sharpned  all  afore. 
And  beath'd  in  fire  for  Steele,  to  be  insted. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

BEA'TIFY.  "I  From  Beo,  .Bra(H5  and^o. 
Be.\ti'fi.ck.  I  Beo,   says  Vossius,   may  be 

Beati'fical.  I  deduced  from  Bciw,  i.  e.  Baw. 

Beati'fically.  I  Thus,  Beo  will  be  facio  ut 
Beatifica'tion.  j  res  eat,  sive  procedat ;  I  so 
Bea'titide.         J  act,  that  the  matter  may  go 

on,  or  proceed  ;  (sc.)  succeed,  or  go  well. 

To  make,  or  cause  to  be,  blissed  or  blessed ; 

happy ;  to  bring  into  a  state  of  happiness  or  felicity. 

Christe  on  the  mountayne  taught  the  perfeccionyng  of 
the  lawe,  whan  he  pronounced  those  straunge  beatitudes 
neuer  afore  heard  of.— Udal.  Luke,  c.  24.  p.  137. 

If  at  a  conversion  of  a  sinner  there  is  joy  before  the  bea- 
tified spirits,  the  angels  of  God,  and  that  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  our  pardon  and  our  consignation  to  felicity,  then  we 
may  imagine  how  great  an  evil  it  is  to  grieve  the  spirit  of 
God,  who  is  greater  than  the  Angels. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

We  shall  know  him  to  be  the  fullest  God,  the  nearest  to 
us,  and  the  most  certain.  And  consequently,  the  most 
beatifying  of  all  others. — Grew.  Cosmologia  Sacra,  p.  118. 

As  the  saints  and  angels  in  their  state  of  beatific  vision 
cannot  chuse  but  love  God ;  and  yet  the  liberty  of  their 
choice  is  not  lessen'd  ;  because  the  object  fills  all  the  capa- 
cities of  the  will  and  the  understanding. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii,  Ser.  1. 
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In  midst  of  this  city  celestial. 

Where  the  eternal  temple  should  have  rose, 

Light'ned  th'  idea  beatifical: 

End,  and  beginning  of  each  thing  that  grows. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Bcath. 

Beatifieally  to  behold  the  face  of  God,  in  the  fulnesse  of 
wisdome,  righteousness  and  peace,  is  a  blessednes  1  con- 
fesse  no  way  incident  vnto  the  creature  beneath  man. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  495. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  prudence  to  chuse  the  end  of  a 
Christian,  that  which  is  perfective  of  a  man,  satisfactory-  to 
reason,  the  rest  of  a  Christian,  and  the  beatification  of'his 
spirit.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.ii.  Ser.  20. 

What  fulnesse  of  beatitude  is  here  ? 

What  love  with  mercy  mixed  doth  appeare  1 

To  style  us  friends,  who  were  by  nature  foes  ? 

Adopt  us  heires,  by  grace,  who  were  of  those 

Had  lost  ourselves  ? — B.  Jonson.  An  Elegy  on  my  Muse. 

Above  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 

Beatitude  past  utterance.— .ilffHoB.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

To  have  the  light  of  his  countnance  shining  upon  us,  and 
by  it  to  behold  his  special  love  and  kindness  to  us,  his  plea- 
sure and  delight  in  us,  and  shewing  himself  to  be  reconciled 
to  us,  and  well-pleased  with  us  ;  this  is  that  blessed  sight, 
which  we  call  the  beatifick  vision,  the  sight  that  fills  the 
soul  with  love,  and  light,  and  joy,  and  bliss,  and  happiness, 
as  fuU  aa  ever  it  can  holi.—Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  123. 

To  the  love  of  God,  to  charity  towards  our  neighbour,  Ife 
purity  of  heart,  to  meekness,  to  humility,  to  patience,  to 
mercifulness,  to  peaceableness,  beatitude  is  ascribed  by  our 
Lord  (the  great  Judge  and  Dispenser  of  it.) 

Barrow,  vol.  i,  Ser.  3. 

BEAU.  ^  From  the  Fr.  Beau,  good.  In 
Bea'i'ish.  >  G.  Douglas,  Bew  schi/ris,  is  good 
Bea'uship.  J  sirs.  In  Gower,  Beaw  retreat,  is 
a  good  retreat.  See  Beaipeers.  A  Beau  {bellus 
homo,  of  Martial)  is  a  good,  smart,  pretty  dresser  ; 
one  who  decks  himself  prettily,  smartly,  gaily, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  pi. 
Beaux  is  perhaps  corrupted  into  bucfis,  by  English 
pronunciation. 

My  herte  wolde,  and  I  he  maie, 

Is  nought  beloued  now  a  daies, 

Er  thou  make  any  suche  assaies. 

To  lone,  and  faile  vpon  thy  fete. 

Better  is  to  make  beaw-ietTeate.—Goteer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  monument  has  very  often  given  me 
great  oiTence  :  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  Admiral, 
which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant 
man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau. 
dress'd  in  a  longperriwig,  and  reposing  himself  upon  velvet 
cushions,  under  a  canopy  of  state.— Spec(a(or,  No.  27. 

It  would  he  of  great  benefit  to  the  beaux  of  our  age  to 
carry  this  glass  in  their  pocket,  whereby  they  might  learn  to 
think,  rather  than  dress  well. 

Tate.   Pref.  to  Sir  J.  Davies'  Poems. 

You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  .appears. 
At  what  his  beauship  says,  but  what  he  wears  ; 
So  'tis  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  ears, 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Husband  his  own  Cuckold 

Just  at  that  time  of  life,  when  man  hy  rule. 
The  fop  laid  down,  takes  up  the  graver  fool. 
He  started  up  a  fop,  and,  fond  of  show, 
Look'd  like  another  Hercules  turn'd  beau. 

Churchill.  Independence. 

Peace  to  the  beaux,  and  every  scented  belle. 
Who  cry  '*  Tobacco  has  an  odious  smell," 

Fatakes.   The  Smoking  Doctor's  Soliloquy. 

A  patient  in  Bedlam  that  did  pretty  well. 
Was  permitted  sometimes  to  go  out  of  his  cell ; 
One  day,  when  they  gave  him  that  freedom,  he  spy'd 
A  beauish  young  spark  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 

Byrom.  The  Beau  ^  Bedlamite 

BE'AVER.  A.S.Befer:  Dni.  Bei.'er ;  Gtr. 
Biber.  A  word,  says  Wachter,  common  to  most 
languages,  and  by  the  consent  of  all  from  the  Lat. 
Fiber ;  because  it  inhabits  the  edges  {fibrum  from 
finis)  of  the  water. 

The  biecer  in  Pontus :— this  is  a  daungerous  and  terrible 

beast  with  his  teeth.    Verily,  be  will  bite  downe  the  trees 

growing  by  the  river  sides,  as  if  they  were  cut  with  an  axe. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  30. 

Nor  is  the  provident  industrj'  of  animals  confined  to 
insects,  since  it  is  to  be  found  in  divers  of  the  greater  ani- 
mals, particularly  in  beavers.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  431. 

Naturalists  assure  us,  that  all  animals  are  sagacious  in 
proportion  as  they  are  removed  fiom  the  tyranny  of  others  : 
in  native  liberty,  the  elephant  is  a  citizen,  and  the  beaver  an 
architect.— GoWsmiM.  Present  State  of  Learning,  c.  2. 
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BE'AVER.     Made  of  the  skin  of  the  animal, 


And  yet  vnder  that  cope,  a  cote  hath  he  furred 
With  foyns,  or  with  ficbewes,  other  fyn  beuerc. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
■\Vhaji  in  a  mantill,  and  a  bfuer  hat 

With  cuppe  and  clapper  wonder  priuely 
He  opened  a  secrete  gate  and  out  thereat 
Conueyed  her,  tliat  no^ian  should  espie. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Crescide. 

Among  the  Frenchmen  were  certayn  light-horsmen  called 
Stradiotes,  with  short  styroppcs,  beuer  hatts,  small  speares 
and  swerdes  like  semiteries  of  Turkay. 

Hall.  Ben.  VIII.  an.  5. 

I  have  sent  you  by  Vacandary  the  post,  the  French  bever 
and  t  vveeses  you  writ  for :  fterer-hats  are  grown  dearer  of 
late,  because  the  Jesuits  have  got  the  monopoly  of  them 
from  the  king.— ifou'cH,  b.i.  s.  1.  Let.  17. 

I  was  surprised  at  all  this  civility,  and  knew  not  to  what 
I  might  ascribe  it,  except  to  ray  bright  beaver  and  shining 
scarf  that  were  new  that  As-y.— Taller,  No.  259. 

BE'AVER.  )  Fr.  Baviere;  It.  Baviera  ;  Bo- 
Br'aveued.  f  I'ero,  from  5at)a,  ( Menage. )  The 
It.  Bava,  Fr.  Bave,  are,  foam,  slaver.  Baviere 
(says  Cotgrave)  is  the  bib,  mocket  or  mocketer 
to  put  before  the  bosom  of  a  (slavering)  child. 
So  that  baviere  or  beaver  is — 

That  part  of  the  helmet,  which  lets  down  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  drink  ;  and  is  so  exposed  to 
catch  the  drops  or  dribblings.  By  Shakespeare 
and  others  it  is  differently  applied. 

The  Duko  of  HerfTorde  waa  quickely  horssed  and  closed 
his  bauier  and  caste  hys  spere  into  tlie  rest  &  when  the 
triipet  sodded,  set  forward  coragiously  towi.d  his  enemy, 
vi  or  vii  paces.— i^oK.  Hen.  IV.  Introd. 


For  immediatly.  you  should  not  have  scene  over  Vil  the 
campe,  one  man  idle  and  doing  nothing  :  some  fell  to  whsi 
and  sharpen  their  swords ;  other  furbushed  their  head 
peeces,  butfes  and  beavers. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1192. 

He  lifts  his  fauchion  with  a  threatning  grace, 
And  hewes  the  beuer  off  from  Howard's  face. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Bosuiorth  Field. 
When  lo !  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  forth  by  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand ; 
His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  g.arland  weares. 
Dropping  with  infant's  blood,  and  mother's  tears. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad. 

BEA'UPEERS,  from  beau  and  peere,  phere,  or 
fere,  (see  Fere,)  companion,  associate. 
A  good  companion,  or  friend. 
Ingrac'd  into  so  high  a  favour,  there 
The  saints,  with  their  beau-peers,  whole  worlds  outwear; 
And  things  unseen  do  see,  and  things  unheard  do  hear. 
G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

BEAU'TY,  «.      "^       Fr.   Beaitte,   Beau;     It. 
Beau'ty,  v.  Bella ,-     Lat.    Bellas,    from 

Beau'teous.  Betiulus,  from  the   ancient 

Beau'teouslt.  Betius ;    i.e.  Bonus;    itself 

Beau'teousnbss.       of     uncertain     etymology. 
Beau'tiful.  I  Beauti/  is  a  term  of  most 

Beai'tifully.       I  extensive  application. 
Beau'tifulness.  1.   To  those  qualities  or 

Beau'tify.  objects,  which  are  agreeable 

Beau'tifier.  or  pleasing  to   the  senses, 

Beau'tifying,  n.       particularly  to  the  eye  and 
Beah'tiless.         )  ear ;    as  colour,  form,   and 

motion  ;  and  the  various  combinations  of  them  ; — 

to  sounds,  and  their  combinations. 

2.   To  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 

man  ;  and  to  the  productions  of  the  human  mind. 
1  may  y 


,'ise  all  hire  beautee  ; 
But  thus  raoch  of  hire  beautee  tell  I  may 
That  .-^he  was  like  the  brighte  morwe  of  1 
rulfilled  of  all  beaulee,  and  pi 


May 
The  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  9619. 


But  so  good  hede  on  hir  he  toke, 

That  hyra  ne  thought  vnder  the  heuen. 

Of  beaulee  sighe  he  neuer  hir  euen, 

■VVith  all  that  felle  to  womanhede.— Goii'fr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

He  [John  Picus]  was  of  feture  and  shappe  semely,  and 
hewteous,  of  stature  goodly,  and  high. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  2. 

For  he  feared  to  call  her  hys  wyfe,  lest  the  men  of  the 
place  shoulde  haue  kvUed  hi  for  her  sake,  because  she  was 
lewtyful  toys  eye.— Bible,  1531.  Genesis,  c.  20. 
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After  the  deathe  of  this  noble  prince,  and  valeaunt  capi- 
tain,  the  bright  sunne  that  commonly  shone  in  Fraunce 
feaire  and  heaulifullij  vpon  the  Englishemen,  began  to  be 
cloudie,  and  daily  to  waxe  darker. — Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  H. 

God  looketh  not  first  on  thy  woorke  as  the  world  doth,  as 
though  the  bewtijfulnes  of  the  worke  pleased  hjTn,  as  it  doth 
the  world,  or  as  though  he  had  ncde  of  them. 

Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  85. 

He  gaue  cariage  again  to  all  me  that  wanted,  and  restored 
their  armour  to  the  former  beivtifultiesse,  and  excellencye. 
Brende.  Uuintus  Curlius,  fol.  285. 

The  story  of  Daniel  is  a  testimony  of  the  preseruacion  of 
the  chirche  beulified  with  great  glory,  euen  then  when  it 
seemeth  almost  extincte  and  destroid. 

Joye.  The  Exposicion  of  Daniel.  The  Argument. 

ThDugh  another  of  the  same  occupacion  put  his  handc  to 
the  bettering  and  perfeicting  of  it,  yet  is  not  the  so  dooyng 
anv  displeasure,  nor  cause  of  grutche  to  the  other :  but 
rather  a  beautiftyrg  of  his  dooing,  &  a  cause  of  rendreing 
thankes  to  the  partie.— (7rfai.  Pref.  to  the  Reader. 

Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits,  which  are  easie  to  corrupt, 
and  cannot  last :  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute 
youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance  :  but  yet  cer- 
tainly againe,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  vertues  shine,  and 
vices  blush. — Bacon.  Ess.  On  Beauty. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  giue  my  conscience  ! 
That  harlot's  cheeke,  beautied  with  plaist'ring  art 
Is  not  more  vgly  to  the  thing  that  helpes  it, 
Tiien  is  my  deede,  to  my  most  painted  word. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  60.  1. 


A  beautie-waining.  and  distressed  widow, 
Euen  in  the  after-noone  of  her  best  dayes. 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wonton  eye. 

Id.  Rich.  HI.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 


Both  wither  in  the 
Their  beauteous  colours  die. 

Daniel.  A  Description  of  Beauty. 

A  man  hears  the  precepts  of  God  injoining  us  to  give  alms 
of  all  we  possess  ;  he  readily  obeys  with  much  chearfulness, 
and  alacritie,  and  his  charity  like  a  fair  spreading  tree, 
looks  beauteously. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol. ii.  Ser.  7. 
For  from  less  virtue  and  less  bcauteousness 
The  G'ntiles  fram'd  them  gods  and  goddesses. 

Donne.  Elegie.  Death. 


Holland. 

If  you  speake  of  the  churche,  as  it  is  a  communion  and 
Bocietie  of  the  faithfull  and  elect  onely  ;  and  of  the  gouern- 
ment  thereof,  as  it  is  onely  spirituall,  then  it  is  moste  cer- 
taine,  that  the  churche  is  thoroughly  established,  as 
perfectely  gouemed,  as  gloriously  decked  and  beautified  in 
the  tyme  of  persecution,  as  it  is  or  can  be  vnder  the  ciuill 
magistrate.— If Ai?^!//.  Defense,  p.  181. 

He  trimmed  it  besides,  and  garnished  it  with  the  spoiles 
of  the  enemies,  whereof  there  was  such  store  and  abun- 
dance, that  not  only  the  foresayd  Temple  and  the  market- 
place were  therewith  set  out  and  bravely  decked,  but  they 
were  distributed  abroad  to  their  allies  also  and  coloners, 
neere  inhabitants,  for  the  decoration  and  beautifying  of 
their  churches  and  publicke  places. — Holland.  Livius,  p.  387. 

The  Barabbas  becomes  a  Barabbas  indeed,  according  to 
the  origination  of  the  name,  a  son  of  a  father,  a  beloved  son 
in  whom  they  are  well  pleased,  a  chosen  vessel  of  their 
honour,  and  Christ  the  only  refuse  vessel  of  dishonour,  the 
only  unamiable,  undesirable,  formless,  beautiless  reprobate 
in  the  mass. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

Beauty  is  an  over-weaning  self-sufficient  thing,  careless 
of  providing  itself  any  more  substantial  ornaments;  nay,  so 
little  does  it  consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  often 
defeats  itself,  by  betraying  that  innocence  which  renders  it 
lovely  and  desirable.— S^jecfa/or,  No.  302. 

In  Ida's  shady  vale  a  bull  appear'd, 
■Wliite  as  the  snow,  the  fairest  of  the  herd ; 
A  beauty-spot  of  black  there  only  rose. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love. 
It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  beautifully  ordered 
in  the  description  which  Antony  makes,   in  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  Dolabella,  of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

Spectator,  No.  400. 
How  faint  and  spiritless  are  the  charms  of  a  coquette, 
when  compared  with  the  real  loveliness  of  Sophronia's  in- 
nocence, piety,  good  humour,  and  truth  :  virtues  which  add 
a  new  softness  to  her  sex,  and  even  beautify  her  beauty. 

Id.  No.  33. 

The  Britannick  beautifter,  being  an  Essay  on  Modesty, 
No.  231,  which  gives  such  a  delightful  blushing  colour  to 
the  cheeks  of  those  that  are  white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  natural  fine  complection,  nor  per- 
ceived to  be  artificial  by  the  nearest  friend.— /d.  No.  618. 
US 
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Tins  water  has  a  peculiar  virtue  in  it,  which  makes  il 
the  only  true  cosmetick  or  beauty-wash  in  the  world.  The 
nature  of  it  is  such,  that  if  you  go  to  a  glass,  with  a  design 
to  admire  your  face,  it  immediately  changes  it  into  down- 
right deformity.— raWer,  No.  34. 

"Where's  all  the  young,  the  valiant,  and  the  gay. 
That  on  her  festivals  were  us'd  to  play 
Harmonious  tunes,  and  beautify  the  day  1 

Pomfret.  Eleazar's  Lamentatiort. 

In  like  manner,  I  have  heard  it  observed  by  thoughtless 
people,  that  there  are  a  few  women  possessed  of  beauty  in 
comparison  of  those  who  want  it ;  not  considering,  that  we 
bestow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  on  such  as  possess  a 
degree  of  beauty  that  is  common  to  them  with  a  few. 

Hume.ft.i.  Ess.  11. 

As  beauteous  Tweed,  and  wealth-importing  Thames, 
Flow  each  the  envy  of  their  country's  streams  ; 
So,  loveliest  of  her  sex,  my  heav'nly  maid 
Appears,  and  all  their  fainter  glories  fade. 

Blacklock.  Desiderium  Lutelice. 

The  whole  coast  is  beautifully  diversified  by  the  con- 
tiguous or  detached  villas  that  are  spread  upon  it,  which 
whether  you  view  them  from  the  sea  or  the  shore,  have  the 
appearance  of  so  many  different  cities. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  ii.  Let.  17. 

Your  letter  informs  me,  that  you  have  erected  a  noble 
public  portico,  as  a  memorial  of  yourself  and  your  son  ;  and 
that,  the  next  d.ay  after  the  ceremony  of  opening  it,  you 
engaged  to  repair  and  beautify  the  gates  of  our  city  at  your 
own  charge.— /rf.  lb.  b.  v.  Let.  12. 

BE-BATHE.     A.  S.  Bebalhod,  lotus,  washed, 
bathed,  (Somncr.)     See  Bathe. 
To  wet,  to  wash. 

Euery  one  with  a  dagger  in  their  hand,  (which  dagger 
they  call  a  crise,  and  is  as  sharpe  as  a  rasor)  stab  themseluea 
to  the  heart,  and  with  their  hands  bee-bath  themselues  in 
their  owne  blood,  and  falling  groueling  on  their  faces  so 
ende  their  dayes, — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  822. 

BE-BLAST.  To  blow,  to  strike  or  beat 
against  with  the  suddenness,  swiftness,  and  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  ;  of  a  whirlwind ;  to  wither,  to 
parch  up. 


Looke  at  these  lawyers  howe  they  piu-chase  fast, 
Marke  wel  these  marchants  (better  minde  God  send  thee.) 
Gascoigne.  Fruites  of  JVarre, 


BE-BLED.  ■\ 
Bf.-blo'oded.  V 
Be-blo'odied.  J 


Covered  with  blood. 


Tlie  open  werre,  with  woundes  all  bebledde. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  T.  2004. 

All  was  toumed  into  bloud. 

The  disshe  forth  with  the  cuppe  and  all 

Bebled  thei  weren  ouer  aa.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Tlie  daughter  of  Julius  Csesar,  which  was  married  vnto 
Pompei  the  Great,  when  one  brought  vpon  a  time  home  out 
of  the  felde  a  coat  of  her  husband's  beblouded,  shee  suspect- 
ing that  her  husband  had  beene  wounded,  fell  to  the  ground 
into  a  swooning,  and  almost  dead. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christ.  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.4. 

He  drew  his  sword  at  last,  and  gaue  the  tree 
A  mightie  blow,  that  made  a  gaping  wound, 

Out  of  the  rift  red  streames  he  trickling  see 
That  all  bebled  the  verdant  plaine  around. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  xiii.  8.  41. 

I'et  after  the  death  of  this  wicked  malefactor,  the  simple 
people  honored  him  as  a  martyre,  insomuch  that  they  stoale 
away  the  gihbit  whereon  hee  was  hanged,  and  pared  away 
the  earth,  that  was  bebled  with  his  blood,  and  kept  the  same 
as  holy  reliques  to  heale  sicke  men. — Stowe.  Rich.  I.  an.  1196. 

And  when  Antonius  also  did  shew  them  his  gown  all 
behlooilied,  cut,  and  thrust  through  with  swords,  then  they 
were  like  madmen  for  anger,  and  sought  up  and  down  the 
market-place  if  they  could  meet  with  any  of  them  that  had 
slain  him.— A'or/A.  Plutarch,  p.  727. 

B  E-  B  L I N  D.  To  stop ;  ^■iz.  the  sense  of  sight ; 
— the  understanding,  or  senses  generally. 

Terence  was  wise  which  taught  by  Pamphilus, 
How  courage  quailes  where  loue  bebtinds  the  sence, 

Though  proofe  of  times  makes  Jouers  quarelous, 
Yet  small  excuse  serues  loue  for  iust  defence. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Batht. 

BE-BLI'STER.  A  blowing,  or  puffing  up  of 
the  skin  ;  a  pustule,  a  blain. 


Or  if  you  will  rather  beblisler  four  hands  with  a  netic, 
then  comfort  your  senses  by  smelling  to  the  pleasant  mario- 
ram,  then  wanton  is  your  pastime,  and  small  will  be  your 
glofit.—Gascoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

BE-BLOT.  A  be-Mot  or  blot  upon  any  thins 
extends  just  as  far  as  that  thing  is  covered,  and 
no  farther. 

Beblolte  it  with  thy  teares  eke  alite 
And  if  thou  write  a  goodly  worde  all  soft, 
Though  it  be  good,  rehearce  it  not  to  oft. 

Chaucer.   Troil.  ^  Ores.  b.  ii. 

No  might  could  move  my  mind  to  any  wrong, 
Which  miglit  beblol  the  glory  of  my  name; 
For  sj  I  thought,  to  live  in  honour  long, 
And  far  excell  all  other  men  of  fame. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  "2. 

BE-BLU'BBER.  To  blubber,  is  to  cover  with 
bkbsoT  blubs,  (qv.) 

He  would  he  first  man  in  the  market-place,  apparelled  all 
in  black,  his  face  bebtubbered  with  tears,  and  looking  heavily 
upon  the  matter,  praying  the  people  assembled  to  have  com- 
passion upon  him,  saying,  that  he  was  afi'raid  lest  Lis  ene- 
mies would  come  iu  the  night,  and  overthrow  his  house  to 
kill  him.— North.  Plutarc:-.,  p.  688. 

BE-CALM.  )     To  becalm,  is  to  make  or  cause 
Beca'lming.  j  to  be  calm.    And  calm,  as   the 

Fr.  Calme  is — 
Still,  quiet,  peaceable,  fair,  gentle,  unmoved, 

without  storm,  without  surges,  (Cotgrave.; 

These  small  shippes,  accompanied  with  the  centurion, 
sayling  along  the  coast  of  Spaine,  were  vpon  Easter -day  in 
the  Straight  of  Gibraltar  suddenly  becalmed,  where  imme- 
diatly  they  saw  sundry  gallies  make  towards  them,  in  very 
valiant  and  couragious  sort. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  1C3. 

Their  trouble  tum'd  me  to  a  quiet  life, 

My  common  weale  did  prosper  passing  well. 

When  ail  the  world  agreed  like  diuels  in  hell, 

Then  I  and  mine  becalm'd  from  hatred's  blast 

In  happie  hauen  harboured  were  at  last. 

Mirror /or  Magistrates,  p.  196. 

Compar'd  with  me,  wert  thou  but  half  so  kind. 
Thy  sighs  should  stuff  thy  sails,  tho'  wanting  wind; 
But  thy  breast  is  becalm'd,  thy  sighs  be  slack, 
And  mine,  too  stiff,  do  blow  thy  broad  sails  back. 

Drayton.  Mary.  To  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

And  see  the  seas  becalm'd  behind 

Not  crisp'd  with  any  breeze  of  wind  ; 

The  tempest  has  forsook  the  waves. 

And  on  the  land  begins  his  braves.— Co«on.   Winter. 

In  the  night  my  heart  must  needs  repine 
Ard  storm  with  sighs,  to  ease  me  as  I  may, 
Whilst  others  are  becalm'd,  or  lie  them  still. 
Or  saU  secure,  with  tide  and  wind  at  will. 

Thomas  iralson.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days, 

And  in  rough  weather  tost, 
They  wither  under  cold  delays, 

And  are  in  tempests  lost. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley.  lb.  vol.  iii. 

But  now  'tis  o'er,  the  dear  delusion's  o'er ! 

A  stagnant  breezeless  air  becalms  my  soul, 
A  fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more, 

I  scorn  the  palm,  before  I  reach  the  goal. 

Shenstone.  To  Mr.  Jago,  Eleg.  2. 

B E-  C  AU  S E.  Written  Bicas,  Bicaiise,  Bycausc; 
be  and  cause.  Cause  being;  there  being  cause: 
because  of  his  sycknesse ;  his  sickness  being  the 
cause.  Because  we  earn  before  we  eat ;  we  earn 
before  we  eat  being  the  cause  why  our  food  is  so 
very  sweet. 

His  squiers,  which  that  stoden  ther  beside, 
Excused  him,  because  of  his  siknesse, 
Which  letted  him  to  don  his  besinesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  977G. 

Triptolemus, 

Hir  Sonne  goth  amonges  vs. 

And  maketh  the  corne  good  chepe  or  dere ; 

Ryght  as  hir  list  from  yere  to  yere. 

So  that  his  wife  because  of  this 

Goddesse  of  come  cleped  is.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v, 

God  persecuteth  vs,  bycause  we  abuse  his  holy  Testament, 
and  bycause  when  we  knowe  the  truth,  we  folowe  it  not. 

Tyndalt.   Works,  p.  7. 

She  that  loketh  towardes  marryage.  is  not  therfore  con- 
dempned  bycause  she  wold  marri,  but  bicause  she  hath 
refused  it  afore  by  an  vngodly  promyse. 

Bate.  Apolooie,  fol.  82. 
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Wlien  a  man  is  holy,  then  God  is  gracious,  and  a  holy  life 
is  the  best,  and  it  is  a  continual  prayer:  and  repentance  is 
the  best  argument  to  move  God  to  mercy,  because  it  is  the 
instrument  to  unite  our  prayers  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Jesus.— 5p.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Aristotle  saith,  that  young  men  are  not  fit  hearers  of 
moral  doctrine;  because  (saith  he)  they  are  uneiperienced 
in  affairs  of  life ;  and  because  they  are  apt  to  follow  their 
passions,  which  indispose  to  hear  with  fruit  or  profit ;  but 
his  conclu.sion  is  false,  and  his  reason  may  be  well  turned 
against  him ;  for  because  young  men  want  experience,  there- 
fore is  there  no  bad  prejudice,  no  contrary  habit  to  obstruct 
their  embracing  sound  doctrine :  because  their  passions  are 
vehement  and  strong,  therefore  being  rightly  ordered,  and 
set  upon  good  objects  they  with  great  force  will  carry  them 
to  vertuous  practice.- jBarroic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  17. 

Why  is  OUT  food  so  very  sweet  ? 

Because  we  earn  before  we  eat. 

Why  are  our  wants  so  very  few  ? 

Because  we  Nature's  calls  pursue. 

Whence  our  complacency  of  mind? 

Because  we  act  our  parts  assign'd. — Cotton,  Fable  1. 

BE-CHANCE,  t;.  )      Chance,  a  fall,  a  hap; 

Beciu'nce,  flirf.  /that  which  falls  or  hap- 
pens ;  an  accident.  To  bechance,  to  befal,  to 
happen. 

And  if  they  be  good,  there  is  perpetuall  care,  least  they 
should  dye,  or  some  harme  bechance  them. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  h.  ii.  c.  11. 

And  yet  we  haue  withstood  them  till  at  the  last  battayle 
of  Branston,  where  we  hecliaunce  lost  our  souereigne  lorde, 
and  many  noble  men.— Gra/(o7i.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  14. 

Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afllict  him  in  his  bed  with  bed-rid  groans  : 

Let  there  becltatice  him  pitiful  mischances, 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

BE-CHARM.     To  chant,  to  inchant;  to  act 
upon  by  incantation  or  charms. 
Cas.  Antinous,  by  my  shame  observe 
What  a  close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is ; 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargie  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  be-charir.'d. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Lau'es  of  Candy,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

BECK,  t).  ^       Beck,  Becken,  to  nod  to,  to  give 
Beck,  n.      Va  sign  or  signal.      A.  S.  Beaccn, 
Be'cki.vg.  J  Beacn,  is  a  sign  or  signal.     See 
Beacon.     A.  S.  Behnian,  is — 

To  nod  to  :   to  shew,  point  out,  or  indicate  by 
a  nod,  (Junius.)     Also  by  a  similar  motion  of  the 
hand  or  hnger. 
With  that  he  gan  her  humbly  salue 
With  dredful  chore,  and  oft  his  hewes  mue 
And  vp  his  loke  debQnairly  he  cast 
And  becked  on  PandUre,  and  forth  by  past. 

Chaucer.  Troil.  %  Cres.  b.  ii. 
Than  peine  I  me  to  stretchen  forth  my  necke, 
And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  becke. 
As  doth  a  dove,  sitting  upon  a  heme. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,329. 
From  the  bright  skies  the  ruler  of  the  gods 
Sent  me  to  thee,  that  with  his  beck  commaundes 
Both  heuen  and  earth.— Surrey.   Virgile.  ./Enais,  b.  iv. 

What  helpeth  it  also  that  the  priest  whe  he  goeth  to  masse 
disguiseth  himselfe  with  a  great  part  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
and  playeth  out  the  rest  vnder  silence  with  signs  and  profers, 
with  noddyng,  beckyng,  and  mowyng  as  it  were  jacke  an 
3.])es-—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  132. 

We  do  profoundly  consider  that  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tian livl-ig  doth  not  consist  in  some  ceremonies,  wearing  of 
a  white  coat,  disguising  our  selves  after  strange  fashions, 
dockyng  and  becking. — Burnet.  Rec.  b.  iii.  No.  3. 
Then  I  was  crowned  Queene  this  realm  to  hold. 

Till  fiue  yeares  past  I  did  this  island  guide  ; 
I  had  the  Britaines  at  what  becke  I  would, 
Till  that  my  louing  King,  mine  Aganippus  dide. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  64. 
These  rocks  vpraught,  that  threatened  most  oui  wreck, 

Wc  seemd  to  saile  much  surer  in  the  streame  : 
And  fortune  faring  as  she  were  at  becke 

Laid  in  our  lap  the  rule  of  all  the  realme.— 7rf.  p.  438. 
He  with  a  nod  seem'd  the  worid  for  to  direct ; 
Who's  he  but  bow'd,  if  this  great  prince  but  beck'd? 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chosen  band. 
Of  spirits  likest  to  himself  in  guile 
To  he  at  hand,  and  at  his  beck  appear. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 


That  n. 

When  we  know  all  our  selves,  and  let  l 

The  becking  of  our  chance. 

Bcaam.  S;  Fletch.    Two  Noble  Ki, 
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Under  one  pretence  or  other,  he  [the  devil]  separated  as 
many  as  he  could  from  the  church,  that  so  he  might  have 
them  at  his  own  beck,  and  fit  them  for  the  work  he  designed 
to  do  by  l\\em.—Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 


Then  back  to  back  the  lovely  pair  they  tied. 
And  whom  they  join  in  death,  in  death  divide. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  i 


BE'CKON, 
Be'ckon,  n. 


beckenide  to  hem.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  1. 


[  he  beckened  i 


-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Peter  hearyng  the  greate  noyse  of  those  that  reioyced  that 
he  was  come  agayne,  beckened  to  them  wyth  his  hande,  that 
they  shotild  holde  theyr  peace. — XJdal.  Acts,  c.  12. 

Antonius  passed  by  him  and  said  never  a  word,  but  only 
beckened  to  him  with  his  hand  and  head,  as  though  he  willed 
him  to  be  of  good  courage,  although  indeed  he  had  no  gWat 
courage  of  himself.— A'ortt.  Plutarch,  p.  777. 

■What  gentle  ghost,  besprent  with  April  deaw, 
Hayles  me,  so  solemnly,  to  yonder  yewgh? 
And  beckning  wooes  me,  from  the  fatall  tree 
To  pluck  a  garland,  for  herself  or  mee  ? 

B,  Jonson.  An  Elegie  on  Lady  A.  Pawlct. 

What  beckoning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade, 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade? 

Pope.  On  on  Unfortunate  Lady 

Thou  dost  but  as  it  were  beckon  to  them  with  thy  head 
and  shew  them  the  way  to  heaven  by  ihy  good  counsel,  but 
thou  takest  them  by  the  hand  and  leadest  them  in  the  way 
to  hell  by  thy  contrary  example.— ri/ZorjiMi,  vol.  i.  Ser.  M. 

He  that  is  corrupted  co-operates  with  him  that  corrupts. 
He  runs  into  his  arms  at  the  first  beckon;  or  in  order  some- 
times to  raise  the  price,  he  meets  him  but  halfway. 

Bolingbroke.  On  Parties,  Let.  I. 

My  little  prattlers  lifting  up  their  hands, 
Beckon  me  back  to  them,  to  life,  and  light; 
I  come,  ye  spotless  sweets!  I  come  again. 
Nor  have  your  tears  been  shed,  nor  have  ye  knelt  in  vain. 
Smart.  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

B  E-  C  L  A  P.    To  seize  hold  of  quickly,  to  catch. 

For  he  that  with  his  thousand  cordes  slie 
Continuelly  us  waiteth  to  beclappe, 

■  I  idelnesse  espie, 


BE-CLAWE.  To  claw  or  scratch  with  nailes, 
talons,  claiL-cs. 

After  that  he  came  to  the  crowne,  he  caught  one  of  the 
nobles,  a  great  friend  and  companion  of  his  brother  Panta- 
leon,  who  had  before-time  been  his  adversary,  and  within  a 
fuller's  mill  all  to  beclawed  and  mangled  with  the  tucker's 
cards  and  burling  combs,  so  as  he  died  therewith. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1003. 

BE-CLEPE.     To  cry  out,  to  call,  to  name. 

For  thilke  honour,  whiche  Aaron  toke. 

Shall  none  receiue,  as  seith  the  boke, 

But  he  becleped,  as  he  was. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii, 

BE- CLIP.  A.  S.  Be-clippan,  amplecti,  to  em, 
brace  or  clip. 

To  embrace,  to  surround,  to  encircle. 

Wan  ich  ofte  was 

In  charabre  mid  my  ffelawes,  ther  com  to  me  hi  cas 
And  swj'the  fair  mon  with  alle,  &  bi  clupte  wel  softe, 
And  semblant  made  fair  ynow,  &  custe  me  wel  ofte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  129. 

And  he  took  a  child  and  sette  him  in  the  myddil  of  hem 
and  whanne  he  hadde  biclipped  him  he  seyde  to  hem,  who- 
ever ressejTeth  oon  of  siche  children  in  my  name  he  ressey- 
veth  me  and  whoever  resseyveth  me  he  resseyveth  not  tne 
alloone  but  him  that  sent  me.—  Wiclif  Mark,  c.  9. 

For  it  betid  vpon  a  daie. 

In  to  the  paas  whan  he  was  fall 

The  embusshementes  to  breaken  all. 

And  h\'m  beclipfe  on  euery  side. 

That  flee  ne  might  he  not  aside.— Goti'cr.  Con.  A.  b.vil. 

Edmunde  and  Canutus,  agreed  to  trye  theyr  quarrelles 
bytwene  them  two  only,  and  for  this  was  assygncd,  by  thejT 
bothe  agrementes,  a  lyteU  ill  called  than  Olney  nere  vnto 
Glowcestour,  or  after  some  wryters,  named  Olenege,  bycleped 
with  the  water  of  Seuame.— jaiyan,  c.  204. 

BE-CLOUD.      To  cover;   to  overshadow. 
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Therefore,  ■when  sorrow  shall  becloud 

Thy  fair  serenest  day. 
Weep  not !  my  sighs  shall  be  allow'd 

To  chase  the  storm  away. 

Kiiiaston.   Ellis,  vol.  iii. 

His  inward  grief  in  outward  change  appears ; 

His  cheeks  with  sudden  fires  bright-flaming  glow, 
WTiich  quench'd,  end  all  in  ashes ;  stormes  of  tears, 

Becloud  his  eyes,  which  soon  forc'd  smiling  cleares. 

R.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogue  5. 

BE-COME.       "\       A.S.CumanjDut.Komm; 

Beco'mino,  n.       I   Ger.    Kummen ,-     Sw.   Kom- 

Beco'mino,  adj.    >  mar.      A.  S.  Secuman,  ingredi, 

Beco'mingly.       I  occurrere,  pervenire,  superve- 

Beco'mingness.  J  nire,    to  go,  or  enter  in,  to 

meet  with,  to  come  or  attain  to,  to  come  upon 

suddenly,    (Somner,)  wlio  might  have    included 

cmveiiire.     JEr  hi  to  somne  hecomon.     Aniequnm 

i-invenirent.     Tlpiv  r;  (Tvve\0(iv  avrovs.  Matt.  i.  18. 

The  Ger.  Bequemen   (from  the  Goth,   and  A.  S. 

Ciriman,   to   come)  and   the   Eng.   Become,  like 

the    Gr.    avvepxcrSai,    and   the    Lat.    Convenire, 

signify — 

To  come  together  (sc.  to  the  same  place,  with 
the  same  design,  at  the  same  time),  to  convene, 
to  concur;  and,  consequentially — 

To  be  convenient  or  concurrent ;  to  be  fit, 
rt'^fcnt,  appropriate,  suitable ;  and,  further,  grace- 
ful, ornamental. 


Wliere  ere  now  all  thise,  where  are  thei  bicomen, 
Thise  hardij  men  &  wise?  the  dede  has  all  tham  nomen. 
R.Brunne,  p.  340. 

If  gour  God  be  so  clere,  and  of  so  grete  vertewe, 
As  ge  preche  oft  tide,  for  sothe  ge  schew  &  seie, 
We  Sarazins  on  our  side  be  that  tyrae  salle  purueie, 
That  this  lend  salle  be  gours,  &  we  bicome  Cristen. 

Id.  p.  184. 

For  thorwe  synne  thy  sone.  sent  was  tyl  erthe 
And  by  cam  man  of  mayde.  mankynde  to  amende. 

Piers  Ptouhmari,  p.  117. 


So  that  fornycacyon  and  all  vnclennes  or  couetousnes  bee 
not  once  named  amonge  you  as  it  becommeth  saynctcs. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Becomin  is  the  sorwefullest  man 
That  ever  vrns.— Chaucer.   The  Marcliantes  Tale,  v.  9971. 

Let  eche  of  us  hold  up  his  hond  to  other, 
And  eche  of  us  becomen  others  brother. 
And  we  wol  slcn  this  false  traitour  deth. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,634. 

For  he  to  Bacchus  than  preid. 

That  wherupon  his  honde  he  leyd. 

It  shulde  through  his  touche  anone 

.Become  golde.  Gower.  Cott.  .i.h.v. 

And  whan  him  thought  it  wa.s  enough, 
Againe  the  d.aie  lie  him  withdrough 
So  priuely,  that  she  ne  wiste 
Where  he  become,  but  as  hym  liste 
Out  of  his  temple  he  goth  his  waie.— Jrf.  /6.  b.  i. 

Her  vertue  shall  appeare  if  hir  husband  be  cast  into  ad- 
uersitie,  whome  if  she  loue  and  worship,  nor  loath  his 
misery,  but  entreate,  as  is  becomming  to  do  her  husband, 
the  world  shall  talke  good  of  her  perpetually. 

Vires.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.ii.  c.  4. 

So  well  did  me  these  dignities  befit. 

And  honour  so  me  every  way  hernmc, 
As  more  than  man  I  had  been  made  for  it, 

Or  as  from  me  it  had  deriv'd  the  name. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 


Therefore  be  deafe  to  my  vnpittied  folly. 
And  all  the  Gods  go  with  you. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

As  for  ray  own  part,  I  cannot  but  publickly  profess,  I 
never  met  with  any  yet  so  truly  and  becomingly  religious, 
where  the  right  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  bears  tlie  in- 
lightned  mind  so  even,  that  it  is  as  far  removed  from  super- 
stition as  irreligion  itself. 

More.   Epistle  Ded.  Conj.  Cahbalistica. 

For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  he  expectcth 
we  should  do  every  thing,  after  the  bccomingness  of  human 
nature,  and  in  conformity  to  the  relation  we  have  unto 
mankind,  and  more  especially,  to  himself 

Grew.  Cosmologia  Sacra,  p.  122. 
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Or  if  men  do  know  and  believe  that  there  is  such  a  being 
as  God,  not  to  consider  the  proper  consequences  of  such  a 
principle,  not  to  demean  ourselves  towards  him  as  becomes 
our  relation  to  him  and  dependance  upon  him  and  the  duty 
which  we  naturally  owe  him,  this  is  great  stupidity  and  in- 
considerateness.— ri«o?«on,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 


In  these  it  was  found,  that  what  became  inconvenient  or 
useless  to  one  man,  was  highly  convenient  and  useful  to 
another ;  who  was  ready  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  some 
equivalent,  that  was  equally  desirable  to  the  former  pro- 
prietor.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Then,  with  liecoming  rev'rence  let  each  power, 
In  deep  attention,  hear  the  voice  of  God; 
That  awful  voice,  which,  speaking  to  the  soul, 
Commands  its  resignation  to  the  law. 

Blacklock.   A  SoUloquij. 

The  throne  itself  is  now  the  altar  of  the  graces,  and  who- 
ever sacrifices  to  them  becomingly,  is  sure  that  his  offerings 
will  be  smiled  upon  by  a  prince,  who  is  at  once  the  example 
and  patron  of  accomplishments. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

BE-CURL.     To  curve,  to  turn,  to  bend. 

Is  the  beau  compelled  against  his  will  to  practise  winning 
airs  before  the  glass,  or  employ  for  whole  hours  all  the 
thought  within  side  his  noddle  to  bepowder  and  becurl  the 
outside  t— Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  c.  26. 

BED,  u.  ^  A.S.Beddian;  Ger.  Bedden 
Bed,  n.  I  or  Betten,  sternerc.  "  Bed,  i.  e. 
Be'dding.  >  stratum,  is  the  past  part,  of  this 
Be'dste.^d.  I  verb  ;  therefore  we  speak  of  a 
Be'dw.\rb.  J  garden  bed,  a  bed  of  gravel,  (vc. 

In  the  A.  S.  Bedde  is  sometimes  used  for  a  table." 

( Toof-^,  ii.   -375.)    Bedde  is  used  in   A.  S.   for  a 

table  in  3/«r^  iv.  21. 

Bed  is  much  used  prefixed  to  other  words.     As 

bed-chamber,  clothes,  fellow,  fere,  8:c.  S.C. 

To  bed,  is  to  strew,  to  spread,  to  lay  out  or  beat 

down,  smoothly  or  flatly,  to  flatten  down,  to  level ; 

and  also,  to  put  into  bed,  to  go  to  bed  with. 


He  was  in  poynt  to  gelde  the  gaste,  &  sone  to  die. 
For  euel  he  ne  myght  him  welde,  in  bed  behoued  him  lie. 
P.Brunne,  p.  185. 

Hit  is  reuthe  to  rede,  hou  ryght  holy  men  IjTeden, 
How  thei  defouleden  here  fleessh.  for  soken  here  owen  wil, 
Peer  fro  kuth  and  fro  kyn.  uvel  clothed  geoden, 
Baddeliche  beddyd.  Piers  Pluuliman,  p.  296. 

Thauh  hus  glotenye  be  of  good  ale.  he  goth  to  a  cold 

beddi/ng 
And  hus'heved  unheled.  uneisyliche  ywrye.— Id.  p.  264. 


Id.  p.  181. 

To  bed  he  goth,  and  with  him  goth  his  wife  ; 
As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolif. 
So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  ywette. 
The  cradel  at  hir  beddes  feet  was  sette. 
To  rocken,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  souke. 

Chaucer.  The  Rcces  Tale,  v.4151. 
And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay, 
Till  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day. 
Waiting  his  time  on  Chanteclere  to  falle. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  T.  15,227. 

And  mete  and  drinke  this  night  wol  I  bring 
Ynough  for  thee,  and  clothes  for  thv  bedding. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1617. 

And  hath  his  soft  pas  begonne, 

With  all  the  chore  that  he  male, 

Towarde  the  bedde  there  as  she  laie. 

Till  he  came  to  the  beddes  side.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  yi. 

Tlielorde  Chauncelor  sayd;  you  of  this  worshipful!  house 
I  am  sure  be  not  so  ignorant  but  you  know  well  that  the 
kvng  our  soueraigne  lord  hath  marled  his  brothers  wife,  for 
she  was  both  wedded  and  bedded  with  liis  brother  Prince 
Anhur.— Hall.  Hen.  nil. 

Generall  Norris  hauing  by  his  skilful!  view  of  the  towne 
(which  is  almost  all  seated  vpon  a  rocke)  found  one  place 
thereof  mineable,  did  presently  set  workemen  in  hand 
withal!;  who  after  three  dayes  labour  (and  the  seuenth  after 
we  were  entred  the  base  iowne)  had  bedded  their  powder, 
but  indeed  not  farre  enough  into  the  wall. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

The  Marques  thretened  her.  that  if  he  wanne  her  by  force, 
he  wolde  sette  her  in  a  towre,  with  bredde  and  water,  as 
long  as  she  lyued,  whiche  made  the  quene  afrayed,  for  she 
sawe  well  she  was  but  in  a  weake  place,  w'out  men,  vitayle, 
or  prouision  :  than  she  treated  with  the  Marques,  and  de- 
lyuered  hym  her  dere  dougliter,  and  incontynent  ho  dyd 
I  wedde  her  and  bedde  her. — Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  9, 
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A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  oS  bedded  )el, 
Wiich  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set. 

Shakespeare.  A  Locer^s  Complaint 

The  Kinges  Maiestie  gaue  to  him,  to  thecommunaltyand 
cittizens,  for  to  be  a  worke-house  for  the  poore  and  idle 
persons  of  the  Cittie  of  London,  his  place  of  Bride-well,  and 
seuen  hundred  marke  land  of  the  Sauoy  rents,  with  all  the 
beds,  bedding,  and  all  other  furniture  of  the  hospitall  of  ye 
Sauoy.  towards  the  maintenance  of  sayde  worke-house  of 
Bride-weU.— S/o!tie.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 

Here  thought  they  to  haue  done 

Some  wanton  charme,  vpon  this  man  and  maide, 
Whose  vowes  are,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  I . 


of  those  who  had  their  bedsteds  thick  with  gold  and  silv 
Why  do  you  make  your  sleep  deare  and  costly  unto  your- 
selves, which  is  the  only  gift  that  the  gods  have  given  us 
freely  ?—J?oHaBd.  Plutarch,  p.  215. 

Others  on  the  grass 

Coucht,  and  now  fild  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 

Or  bedward  ruminating.— il/ !7(on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

From  our  bed  of  rest  and  security  we  then  issue  forth, 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  cares  and  toils,  to  the  dangers, 
troubles,  and  temptations  of  the  world  :  then  especially 
therefore  it  is  reasonable,  that  we  should  sacrifice  thanks  to 
the  gracious  preserver  of  our  life,  and  the  faithful  restorer 
of  its  supports  and  comforts. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

And,  that  a  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide. 
Bedding  and  deaths  I  will  this  night  provide. 
And  needfid  sustenance,  that  thou  mayst  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcile. 


BE-DA'BBLE.  To  move  or  stir  the  water, 
dirt,  or  dust,  about  with  hands  or  I'eet ;  to  dip 
into  them,  to  besprinkle  with  them. 

Her.  Neuer  so  wearie,  neucr  so  in  woe, 
Beddbbled  with  the  dew,  and  tome  with  briars, 
I  can  no  further  crawie,  nor  further  goe  ; 
My  legs  can  keepe  no  pace  with  my  desires. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

BE-DAFF.  To  deafen,  deaden,  (sc.)  the 
wits  ;  to  befool. 

Beth  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence, 
But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  governaille. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  9067. 

But  Bartholomew  his  wits  did  so  bedaft. 

That  all  seemd  good  which  might  of  hir  begotten. 

Although  it  proude  no  sooner  ripe  than  rotten. 

Gascoignc.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

Each  one  of  you  (O  men)  in  private  acts 
Can  play  the  Fox,  for  slie  and  subtil!  crafl : 

But  when  you  come,  yfore  (in  all  your  facts) 
Then  are  you  blind,  dull  witted,  and  bedaft. 

North.   Plutarch,  p.  80. 

BE-DA'GGLE.  To  bedew,  to  wet,  to  besmear 
with  wet  dirt. 


from  Bas,  they  fall  low  to  the  ground  ;  they  are 
also  called  the  housing,  from  houss^,  be-daggled."  Steevens. 
Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act.  ii.  sc.  2.  Notes. 

BE-D.\RK.  To  obscure,  or  make  dark  or 
dim. 

But  whan  the  blacke  winter  nighte, 

(Without  moone  or  sterre  lighte) 

Bederked  hath  the  water  stronde. 

All  priuely  thei  gone  to  londe.— Gouifr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

BE-DASH.  To  beat  or  strike  against;  as 
waves  against  a  shore,  a  ship  against  a  rock,  &c. 

Thou  wycked  varlet,  durst  thou  be  so  holde  as  thus 
bedect  with  skarlet  and  bedashte  witli  golde,  to  come  into 
the  open  face  of  so  many  of  thy  wretched  citezens,  and  to 
enter  into  this  sorrowful!  and  mourning  camp,  swimming 
in  these  tokens  of  quiet  prosperity,  like  as  if  thou  shoulde 
triumplie  ouer  vs. — GoUlyng.  Justine,  p.  90. 

r>ead  men,  and  weapons  broke,  do  on  the  earth  abound  ; 

The  drums,  bcdash'd  with  brains,  do  give  a  dismal  sound. 

Drayton.   Poly-Olbion,  3.  22. 
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Whence  swelling  on  both  sides 


of  Propontis 

aide  Cyzioum  and  Pindyma,  the  religious  and  sacred  tem- 
ples of  the  great  dame  and  mother  (Cybele.) 
'^  Holland.   Ammianus,  p.  106. 

BE-DAW.  See  Adaw.  To  awake.  No  day 
them  avvaketh ;  they  being  always  awake  :  on  the 
watch. 

There  is  no  dale  whiche  hem  btdaweth, 

No  more  the  sonne  than  the  moone, 

When  there  is  any  thing  to  doone.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

BE-DAUB.     See  Bedabble.     To  dip,  (sc.)  in 
mud  or  dirt,  &c. 
He  changed  was,  that  in  Achilles  spoyles  came  home 
Or  when  among  the  ships  of  Greece  the  fires  so  fierce  he 

But  now  in  dust  his  beard  bedawb'd,  his  haire  with  bloud 
is  clung.  Phaer.  jEneidos,  b.  ii. 

Great  use  there  is  and  to  good  purpose,  of  the  mud  which 
these  fountains  do  yeeld  ;  but  with  this  regard,  that  when 
the  bodie  is  besmeared  and  bedawbed  outwardly  therewith, 
the  same  may  drie  upon  it  in  the  sun. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  6. 
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rith  I 


:  eyes, 


The  hot  sommer  drieth  the  cornes,  and  autumpne  cometh 
ayen  of  heauie  apples,  and  the  fleeting  raine  bedewcth  the 
winter. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

Up  start  my  staring  locks, 

I  lay  for  dead  a  space  : 
And  what  with  bloud  and  brine  I  all 

bedcwde  the  dreerie  place. 

Turbervilte.  Pyndara's  Aumwere. 

And  her  faire  face,  faire  bosome  he  bedtwes 
With  teare.-).  teares  of  remorse,  of  ruth,  of  sorrow. 

As  the  pale  rose  her  colour  lost  renewes, 

With  the  fresh  drops  falne  from  the  siluer  morrow  ; 

So  she  reuiues,  and  cheekes  impurpled  shewes, 
Moist  with  their  owne  teares,  and  with  teares  they 
borrow.— J?oir/ox.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  xi.  s.  129. 

And  when  dark  night  from  her  bedewy  wings, 
Drops  sleepy  silence  to  the  eyes  of  all. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  v.  sc.  16. 

For.  neuer  gentle  knight,  as  he  of  late, 
So  (osSL'd  was  in  fortune's  cruell  freakes  ; 
And  all  the  while  salt  teares  bedeaw'd  the  hearers  cheaks. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Both  nations  shall,  in  Britaine's  royall  crowne, 
Their  diff'ring  names  the  signs  of  faction  drowne  ; 
The  siluer  streames  which  from  this  spring  increase. 
Bedew  all  Cliriitian  hearts  with  drops  of  peace. 


Nur.  I  saw  the  wound, 
God  saue  the  marke,  here  on  his  manly  brest, 
A  pitteous  coarse,  a  bloody  piteous  coarse  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood, 
All  ill  gore  blood,  I  sounded  at  the  sight. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Is  it  worth  the  pains  to  devise  plausible  shifts,  which 
shall  instantly,  we  know,  be  detected  and  defeated ;  to 
bedaub  foul  designs  with  a  fair  varnish,  which  death  will 
presently  wipe  off?— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

The  veriest  clown  who  stumps  along  the  streets. 
And  doffs  his  hat  to  each  grave  cit  he  meets. 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  bedaub'd  with  livery  lace, 
Shall  tnrust  his  saucy  flambeau  in  your  face. 

Whitehead.   Prol.  to  the  School  for  Lovers. 

BE-DEAD,  killed,  destroyed,  bereaved  of  life. 

Whereupon  he  [Epictetus]  further  adds,  that  there  is  a 
double  mortification  or  petrification  of  the  soul ;  the  one,  ' 
when  it  is  stupified  and  besotted  in  its  intellectuals  ;  the 
other,  when  it  is  bedeaded  in  its  morals,  as  to  that  pudor 
that  naturally  should  belong  to  a  man. 

Cadworlh   Intellectual  Sijstem,  p,  193. 

BE-DECK.     To  cover,  to  array,  to  dress.  1 

For  when  dame  nature  first  had  framde  hir  heauenly  face, 

And  thoroughly  bedecked  it,  with  goodly  gleames  of  grace. 

Gascoigne.  In  prayse  of  Lady  Sandes. 

When  May  is  in  his  prime. 

Then  may  each  heart  rejoice  ; 
When  May  bedtcks  each  branch  with  green 

Each  bird  strains  forth  his  voice. 

Richard  Edwards.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

My  deeds  at  Rome,  inricht  me  with  renoune. 
My  talke  abroad  with  proper  filed  phrase, 

Adorn'd  my  head  euen  with  a  laurel!  crowne. 
The  emperour  did  much  commend  my  waies, 
So  that  I  was  bedeckl  with  double  praise. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  187. 

Where  rest  my  muse;  till  (jolly  shepheards  swaines) 
Next  morne,  with  pearles  of  dew  bedecks  our  plaines, 
We'll  fold  our  flockes,  then  in  fit  time  go  on, 
To  tune  mine  oaten  pipe  for  Doridon. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  2. 

Sir  Walter  might,  upon  some  great  assemblies  at  court, 
have  his  very  shoes  bedeck'd  \vith  precious  stones,  tUat  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 
Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh, 

A  very  antient  pit.  called  the  Old  Brine,  was  also  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  till  within  these  few  years,  was  annu- 
ally, on  that  festival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers,  and 
garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  yomig  people, 
celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  dance. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester, 

BE-DE'VIL.     See  Devil. 
Recruited  once  more,  I  forgot  all  my  pain, 
And  was  jilted,  and  burnt,  and  bedevil'd  again  ; 
Not  a  petticoat  fring'd,  or  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
Ever  pass'd  you  by  day-light,  but  at  it  I  flew. 

Moore.   Song  1. 

I  popp'd  upon  Smelfungus  again  at  Turin,  in  his  return 
home  ;  and  a  sad  tale  of  sorrowful  adventures  he  had  to  tell. 
He  had  hcen  flay'd  alive,  and  bedevil'd,  and  used  worse  than 
Bt.  Bartholomew  at  every  stage  he  had  come  at. 

Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey. 


■Wliat  slender  youth  bedew'd  with  liquid  odouri 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave. 
Pyrrha?  Milton.  Hor. 

Thrice  happv  he !  who,  on  the  sunless  side 

Of  a  romantic  mountain,  forest  crown'd. 

Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines  : 

Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought, 

And  fresh  bedew'd  with  ever  spouting  streams 

Sits  coolly  calm.  Thomson.  Summer. 

Go,  my  boy,  and  if  you  fall,  though  distant,  exposed,  and 
unwept  by  those  that  love  you,  the  most  precious  tears  are 
those  with  which  heaven  bedews  the  unburied  head  of  a 
soldier.— GoWsmi/A.   near  of  Wakefield. 

BE-DIGHT.     Bedecked,  (qv.) 

Whereas  he  sitting  found,  in  secret  shade. 

An  vncouth,  salvage,  and  vnciuil  wight. 

Of  griesly  hew,  and  foule  illfavour'd  sight. 

His  face  with  smoake  was  tand,  and  eyes  were  bleard. 

His  head  and  beard  with  sout  were  ill  bedight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

For,  all  his  armour  was  like  saluage  weed, 

With  woody  moose  bedight.  and  all  his  steed 

With  oaken  leaues  attrapt,  that  seemed  fit 

For  saluage  wight.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

That  Christian  theefe  (quoth  he)  that  was  so  bold 

To  combat  me  in  hard  and  single  fight. 
Shall  wounded  fall  ingli 


Nor  lightly  i 


apes  of  modern  race, 
le  cits  tnat  sore  bedizen  Nature's  face, 
Of  the  more  manly  structures  here  ye  view  ; 
They  rose  for  greatness  that  ye  never  knew. 

Langhorne.  The  Country  Justice 
Well,  now  you're  bedixen'd,  I'll  swear  as  ye  pass, 
I  can  scarcely  help  laughing— don't  look  in  the  glass. 
Those  tittering  boys  shall  be  whipt  if  they  teaze  you, 
So  come  away,  girls. —  Whitehead.  Venus  attiring  the  Graces, 

BE'DL AM,  n.  ^       BelhJehem,  Bethlem,  BcJIaii: 

Be'dlam,  or//'.     VThe    Hospital    of     St.  Mary 

Be'dlamite.      J  Bethlem,    bestowed    in    1.545 

upon  the  city  of  London,  who  appropriated  it  to 

the  reception  of  lunatics.     See  Pennant's  London. 

Sometimes,  in  thinking  of  what  I  have  had 
I  from  a  sudden  ecstasy  grow  mad  : 
Then,  like  a  bedlam,  forth  thy  El'nor  runs, 
Like  one  of  Bacchus'  raging  frantic  nuns. 

Drayton.  Elenor  to  D.  llumpiirey 
And  as  he  would  proceed  with  his  oration, 
One  of  the  chiefest  of  this  bedlam  nation 
Lays  hold  on  him,  and  asks  who  he  should  be. 

Id.  The  Moon-Calf. 
But  still  distracted  in  loue's  lunacy, 

And  bedlam-like  thus  raving  in  my  grief, 
Now  rail  upon  her  hair,  then  on  her  eye. 
Now  call  her  goddess,  then  I  call  her  thief. 

Id.  Idea,  31. 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  the  old  monk,  that  two  kind  of 
prisons  would  serve  for  all  offenders  in  the  world,  an  Inqui- 
sition and  a  Bedlam.  If  any  man  should  deny  the  being  of 
a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  such  a  one  should 
be  put  into  the  first  of  these,  the  Inquisition,  as  being  a 
desperate  heretic  ;  but  if  any  man  should  profess  to  believe 
these  things,  and  yet  allow  himself  in  any  known  wicked- 
ness, such  an  one  should  be  put  into  Bedlam. 

Tillotson,  vol.i.  Ser.  1. 

At  this  rate  we  are  wonderfully  mistaken,  when  we  speak 
of  Don  Quixote  as  a  madman,  and  of  Leonidas,  Brutus, 
Wallace,  Hampden,  Paoli,  as  wise,  and  good,  and  great  I 
The  case,  it  seems,  is  just  the  reverse  :  these  deserve  no 
other  name  than  that  of  raving  bedlamites. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  u.  c.  2, 


_ „  on  the  mold. 

His  locks  with  clods  of  bloud  and  dust  bedight. 
Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  v: 


S.54. 


I  have  a  bower  at  Bucklesford-Bury, 

Full  daintilye  bedight. 
If  thoult  wend  thither,  my  little  Musgrave, 

Thoust  lig  in  mine  amies  all  night. 

Little  Musgrave.  Percy,  vol.  m. 

With  sorrow  for  my  guide,  as  there  I  stood, 
A  troope  of  men  the  most  i 

"     'nster'd  'bout  bum  smes  mc  iiuuu. 

.2ro. 

With  me  it  fares  now,  as  with  him  whose  outward  gar- 
ment hath  bin  injur'd  and  iW-hedighted ;  for  having  no  other 
shift,  what  help  but  to  turn  the  inside  outwards,  especially 
if  the  lining  be  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much 
better'— il/i«o;(.  Apology  for  Smectymnutis. 

BE-DIM.     To  dull,  to  darken,  or  make  dim. 

By  whose  ayde 

(Weake  masters  though  ye  be)  I  haue  bedymn'd 
The  noone-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutenous  v 
And  twixt  the  greene  sea,  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  vi&ue.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  ■ 


.  sc.l. 


vithi 


the  goal 


BE.  DEW. 

Bede'wy. 


To  wet,  to  moisten. 


■What  dextrous  thousands  just  ■ 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course  : 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days. 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But,  ah  !  what  woes  remain  !  „,,... 

Armstrong.  On  Preserving  Health,  b.  u. 

BE-DI'RTY.  To  dirty,  or  daub  ;  to  cover, 
smear,  or  stain  with  mud  or  filth  ;  to  pollute. 

How  shall  then  a  sinner  be  ashamed  to  see  himself  before 
the  Lord  of  all,  naked  of  good  works,  be-dirtied  and  defiled 
with  abominable  and  horrid  crimes  f 

Bp.  Taylor.  Cont.  Of  the  State  of  Man,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

B  E-  D  r  Z  E  N.     To  dress  too  much, 
improperly. 


A.  S.  Be-delfan,   Be-dolfcn. 


BE-DO'LVEN. 

Dug. 

Right  as  a  manne  dalfe  the  earth,  bicause  of  tilling  of  tin 
field,  and  found  there  a  gobbet  of  gold  bedoluen,  then  wenei 
folke,  that  it  is  befaU  by  fortunous  betid)-ng. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v 


BE-DOTE. 


To  befool,  to  mock,  to  delude. 

compassed  on  the  night 


And  all  this 

Betwixe  him  Jas 

Of  these  two  here  was  a  shreude  lees 

To  come  to  house  vpon  an  innocent : 

For  to  be-dote  this  quene  was  her  en  tent. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Hipsiphilc. 

BE-DOWL.     Bedoidd  seems  here  used  as  if 
dowl  meant  down  :  but  see  DowL. 

At  Aganip,  than,  lav  thee  downe  to  drinke 
ITiitill  thy  stomacke  swell  to  raise  thy  name. 
What  tho'  time  yet  hannot  bedowld  thy  chin  ? 

Browne.  An  Ed'gue. 

BE-DRA'GGLE. 

along. 


To  drag,  draw,  or  drawl 


Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
n,  Drencean. 


vkwardly, 


Swift.  Pastoral  Dialogue. 

BE-DRAWE.     To  drag  or  draw. 
And  after  toke  the  deade  cors. 
And  let  it  bedrawe  awey  with  hors 
Unto  the  hounde,  vnto  the  rauen, 
She  was  none  other  wise  grauen.- 

BE-DREINTE.     A.S.  £« 
To  drench. 

With  doleful  chere,  full  fele  in  their  complaint 
Cried  Lady  Venus,  rewe  vpon  our  sore 
Receiue  our  billes,  with  teares  all  be-dreint. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  oj Loue. 

BE-DRI'BBLE.  To  drip  or  drop,  slowly,  in 
small  quantities.     See  Bespaul. 

His  fathers,  like  sepulchrall  dogges,  tore  up  the  graves  of 
God's  saints  and  gnawed  upon  their  dead  bones  ;  and  now 
this  whelpe  of  theirs,  commingit  cineres,  bednbbles  their 
ashes.— //a//.   The  Hon.  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  s.  8. 

BE'DRID.  A.  S.  JRidan,  insidere,  incumbere. 
A.  S.  Bedreda.  One  so  weak  through  sieknesB  or 
old  age,  that  he  cannot  rise  from  his  bed.   Bcdud, 


BEE 

(  Somner. )  Bedd-reise.  A  man  fixed  to  his  bed 
by  continued  sickness.  Rkse  from  Riesen,  cadere, 
(Wachter.) 

And  3  blynde   man  fur  a  bordiour,   oth'  a  bed  reden 

woraman. — Piers  Piouhman,  p.  H5. 
For  wele  or  wo  she  n'ill  him  not  forsake : 
She  n'is  not  wery  him  to  love  and  serve, 
Though  that  he  lie  bedrede  til  that  he  sterve. 

Chaucer.   The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  9166. 
WTiy  diddest  thou,  not  onely  heale  him  that  was  bedrid 
thirty-eight  years,  but  also  baddest  him  beare  his  bedde 
away  vpon  the  Saboth  dny.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  237. 
When  showies  of  teares  from  the  celestial  globe, 
Bewail'd  the  fate  of  sea-lov'd  Britannie, 
When  sighes  as  frequent  were  at  various  sights, 
■When  Hope  lay  bed-rid  and  all  pleasures  dying. 

Browne.  Elegy  on  Prince  of  Wales. 

Man.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with  that  gift 
Which  was  expressly  giv'n  thee  to  annoy  them  t 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle. 
Inglorious,  unimploy'd,  with  age  out-worn. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Fear  not  now  the  fever's  fire. 

Fear  not  now  the  death-bed  groan, 
Pangs  that  torture,  pangs  that  tire. 

Bed-rid  age  with  feeble  moan. — Mason.  Caractacus. 

BE-DROPT.  To  drip  or  drop;  to  fall,  to 
hang,  to  cover  with  drops. 

And  as  men  sene  the  dew  bedroppe 

The  leues  and  the  flowres  eke  : 

Right  so  vpon  hir  white  cheke 

The  wofuU  salte  teres  fclle.— Gorer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

■  (Not  50  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 

Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  Isle 

Ophiusa.)  Mdlan.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  s. 

She  [Lady  Ralegh]  has  on  a  dark  colour'd  hanging-sleeve 
robe,  tuffted  on  the  arms  ;  and  under  it,  a  close-bodied 
gown  of  white  sattin,  flower'd  with  black,  with  close  sleeves 
dovra  her  wrist ;  has  a  rich  ruby  in  her  ear,  bedrop'd  with 
la>*ge  pearls. — Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 
The  priest  whose  flattery  bedropt  the  crown. 
How  hurt  he  you,  he  only  stain'd  the  gown. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  7. 

BE-DU'CKED.    To  dip,  to  dive,  to  sink  down. 

The  varlet  saw,  when  to  the  flood  he  came, 
How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fiercely  lept, 
And  deepe  himselfe  brducked  in  the  same, 
That  in  the  lake  his  lofty  crest  was  steept, 
Ke  of  his  safety  seemed  care  he  kept. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

BE-DUNG.  Applied  to  that  which  is  cast 
down,  (so.)  after  passing  through  the  body  of  an 
animal. 

to  triumph  over  that  trembling 


BE-D\VARF.  To  be  of  small  size,  low  stature ; 
to  stint  the  growth. 

But  'tis  not  so :  we're  not  retir'd,  hut  damp'd. 
And  as  our  bodies,  so  our  minds  are  cramp'd : 
'Tis  shrinking,  not  close  weaving,  that  hath  thus 
In  mind  and  body  both  bcdwarfed  us. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

BE- DYE.    To  stain,  to  colour,  to  dip  or  steep. 

Faire  Goddesse  lay  that  furious  fit  aside. 
Till  I  of  warres  and  bloudy  Mars  doe  sing. 
And  Briton  fields  with  SaraEin  bloud  bedide, 
Twiit  that  great  Faery  Queene  and  Paynim  King, 
That  with  their  horrour  heauen  and  earth  did  ring. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  U. 
And  therewithal!  shce  threw  her  garments  lap  aside, 

Vnder  the  which  a  thousand  things  I  saw  with  eies. 
Both  kniues,  sharpe  swords,  poinadoes  all  bedide 

With  bloud,  and  poisons  prest  which  she  could  well 
deuise.  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  66. 

BEE.  A       A.S.  Beo;    Dut.mcoT  Bi/e; 

Be'ehive.  >  Ger.  Bien  ;  Sw.  Bi.  Waohter, 
Be'emaster.  )  because  these  animals  dwell  to- 
gether under  one  government,  and  build  their 
dwelling  with  great  skill  and  industry,  would 
derive  their  name  from  the  A.  S.  Byan,  habitare, 
aedificare,  to  dwell,  to  build  a  dwelling-place. 


Chaucer.  The  Second  yonnea  Tale, 


BEE 

And  lyke  as  beis  among  the  floures,  whan  fresh  the  sommer 

falles 
In  shyne  of  son  applie  their  work,  when  giowen  is  vp  their 

Or  when  their  hiues  they  gin  to  stop,  and  hony  sweet  is 

That  al  their  caues  and  cellars  close  with  dulcet  liquor  filles : 
Some  doth  vnlade,  some  other  brings  the  stuffe  with  ready 

Sometime  they  ioine,  and  all  at  once  do  from  their  maun- 

The  slouthful  drones,  that  would  consume,  and  nought  will 

do  to  get : 
The  workeit  heates,  the  hony  smelles  of  floures  and  time 

ywet.  Phaer.  JEneidos,  b.  i. 

Thus  to  their  toils,  in  early  summer,  run 

The  clust'ring  bees,  and  labour  in  the  sim  ; 

Led  forth,  in  colonies,  their  buzzing  race. 

Or  work  the  liquid  sweets,  and  thicken  to  a  mass. 

The  busy  nation  flies  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 

And  hoards,  in  curious  cells,  the  golden  store  ; 

A  chosen  troop  before  the  gate  attends. 

To  take  the  burdei.s,  and  relieve  their  ftiends  ; 

Warm  at  the  fragrant  work,  in  bands,  they  drive 

The  drone,  a  lazy  robber,  from  the  hive. — Pitt.  lb. 

And  Mr.  Butler,  a  great  bee-master,  in  his  Fceminine 
Monarchic  hath  observed,  that  the  drones  are  such  by  kinde, 
not  by  accident,  (i.  e.  not  by  losing  their  stings.) 

Hakeviill.  Apologie,  p.  1 1 . 

[He  should]  take  it  well  and  be  thankfull,  if  haply  by  some 
sharp  words  and  cutting  speeches,  any  man  hath  cleansed 
and  purified  his  heart  full  of  cloudy  mists  and  palpable  dark- 
nesse.  like  as  men  drive  bee-hives,  and  rid  away  bees  with 
smo^e.—lloUand.  Plutarch,  p.  47. 

BEECH.  "V  A.S.  BocBece;  Dut.  Bueche : 
Be'echen.  vGer.  Buche ;  Sw.  Bok.  There 
Be'echy.  J  are  not  a  few  (says  Ihre)  who  de- 
rive the  northern  word  from  the  Gr.  ^riyos,  and 
Lat.  Facfus,  f  being  changed  into  h,  as  in  a  hun- 
dred instances :  irtyos,  so  called,  aTro  rov  tpayeLV, 
to  eat,  because  the  mast-bearing  tree  supplied 
men  v/ith  food  in  the  earliest  ages. 

This  false  Chanon  (the  foule  fend  him  fetch) 

Out  of  his  bosom  toke  a  bechen  cole, 

In  which  full  subtilly  was  made  an  hole. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,629. 

But  oft,  when  vndcrneath  the  greene  wood  shade. 
Her  flocks  lay  hid  from  Phcebus  scorching  raies, 
Vnto  her  knight  she  songs  and  sonnets  made. 
And  them  eugrau'd  in  barke  of  beeclie  and  baies. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  vii.  s.  19. 
A  beechen  mast  then,  in  a  hollow  base 
They  put,  and  hoisted ;  fixt  it  in  his  place 
With  cables.  Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  ii. 

On  earth's  fair  bed  beneath  some  sacred  shade, 
Amidst  his  equal  friends  carelessly  laid. 
He  sings  thee,  Bacchus,  patron  of  the  vine  : 


The  gentle  shepherds  on  an  hillock  plac'd, 
(^\^lose  shady  head  a  beechy  garland  crown'd,) 
View'd  all  their  flocks  that  on  the  pastures  gaz'd  : 
Then  down  they  sit  while  Thenot  'gan  the  round. 

P.  Fletcher.  TheFarple  Island,  c.  6. 

I  know  not  why  the  beech  delights  the  glade. 
With  boughs  extended,  and  a  rounder  shade  ; 
Wliilst  towering  firs  in  conic  forms  arise, 
And  with  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies. 

Prior.  Knowledge,  b.  i. 

■mien  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit  drest, 
Henry  on  foot  pursues  the  bounding  beast, 
In  his  right  hand  his  beechcn  pole  he  hears  : 
And  graceful  at  his  side  his  horn  he  wears. 

Id.  Henry  Sf  Emma. 

Heroes  and  their  feats 

Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 

Of  "fityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 

The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  fav'rite  beech. 

Coupcr.  Task,  b.  iv. 

BEEF,  n.  >      Fr.  Ban/;   from  the  Lat.  Bos, 
Beef,  arlj.  f  Bovi.i ;  the   Gr.  Bous,  from  Boav, 

(Boo-Keij')  to  feed.     Applied  to — 

The  flesh  of  kine  :  formerly  to  the  animal,  as 

the  plural.  Beeves,  still  is. 


;  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any. 


Han  by  the  night  accursed  thieves 
Slaine  his  lambs,  or  stolne  his  hcercs. 

Browne.   The  Shepherd's  Pip;,  Eel.  3, 


BEE 

Ara.  Thou  bitch-wolfes-sonne,  canst  yn  cot  hearef 
Feele  then. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  vpon  thee  Ihou 
Mungrell  beef-witted  lord. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  Sr  Cret.  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

[I  shall  lay  down  a]  conjecture  (for  the  greater  facility  of 
tne  calculation)  what  proportion  each  of  them  [beasts  in  tho 
ark]  may  bear,  either  to  a  beef,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  wolf;  and 
then  what  kind  of  room  may  be  allotted  to  the  making  of 
suflicient  stalls  for  their  reception. 

Wilkins.   Real  Character,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 

He,  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes. 

May  be  a  fit  companion  o'er  beef-steaks  : 

His  name  may  be  to  future  times  enroU'd, 

In  Estcourt's  book,  whose  gridiron's  fram'd  of  gold. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 
On  some,  a  priest  succinct  in  amice  white 
Attends  ;  all  flesh  is  nothing  in  his  sight ! 
Beeies,  at  liis  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn, 
And  the  huge  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  urn. 

Fope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 


utteriy  1 


As  these  were  dishes  with  which  I 
quainted,  I  was  desirous  of  eating  only  ^ 
therefore  begged  to  be  helped  from  a  piece  of  beef  that  lay 


BEER.  Ger.  and  Dut.  Biei:  In  A.S.  Bere 
is  barley.  Goldast  thinks  a  pijris ;  beer  being  first 
made  of  pears.  Vossius,  from  the  Lat.  Bibere, 
Biber,  and  {extrito  b)  Bier.  Somner,  from  .Bar, 
Heb.  Frumentum.  Noel  (cited  by  Somner)  says 
BeoT  is  metheglin,  or  a  kind  of  drink  made  with 
honey,  whence  it  hath  the  name  of  Bee.  Wachtcr 
quotes  Luc.  i.  13,  "  And  he  ne  drincth  win  ne 
beor;"  whence  he  infers  that  Jeer  was  made  of  any 
grain,  or  from  honey  or  pears,  &c. ;  and  supposes 
the  Welsh,  Berwy,  coquere,  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  word.  Sinple  beer  and  double  beer  seem 
applied  to  beers  of  different  strength. 


And  then  shypmen  and  other  euyl  disposid  persones  as  then 
drewe  to  ye  said  Geflfrey  Gate,  robbyd  agayne  the  berehovses, 
and  sette  some  of  theym  onfyre. — Fabyan.  Edw.IV.  an. 1469. 

Among  those  that  were  without  the  fort,  and  which  were 
of  the  foresaid  company  of  Captaine  Ribault,  there  was  a 
carpenter  of  three  score  yeeres  olde,  one  a  heere-brewer. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  354. 

They  shot  ofi';  but  the  French  retired  with  diligence,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh  without  harme  done,  except  the 
destruction  of  some  drinking  beere,  which  lay  in  the  sands, 
chappell  and  church.— iTnox.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  90 

Flow,  Welsted,  flow !  like  thine  inspirer,  beer ; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe:  though  thin,  yet  never  clear; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 
Heady,  not  strong;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 

BE'ETLE,  t'.      ^       Beetle,  a  mallet.  Skinner 
Be'etle,  71.  and  Junius  say  is  perhaps 

Be'etlebrows.  >  from  the  verb  to  beat.  A 
BE'ETLEnROWED.  J  three  man  beetle  was  one  so 
Be'etleheaded.  J  hea\7  that  it  required  three 
men  to  manage  it,  (Nares.)  -Bee^/cheaded,  as 
thick  as  a  beetle;  Beetle,  the  insect,  Skinner  also 
supposes  to  be  from  the  same  verb,  to  beat ,-  be- 
cause in  their  evening  flight,  they  beat  against  us. 
Beetlehrov!  is  a  brow,  overhanging  like  that  of  a 
beetle.  Hence  Mr.  Malone  thinks  Shakespeare 
coined  the  verb,  to  beetle,  to  hang  over. 

He  was  byteltbrowcde  and  baberiupped.  whit  two  blery 
eyen. — Piers  Piouhman,  p.  97. 

Proude  Jerusalem  deserued  not  to  haue  this  preeminence, 
which,  albeit  she  were  in  every  dede  as  blynde  as  a  betell, 
vet  thought  herselfe  to  haue  a  perfect  good  syght,  and  for 
that  cause  was  more  vncurable.— t/Ja/.  Mark,  c.  1. 


Say  not  the  people  well,  that  fortune  fauours  fooles  T 
So  well  they  say,  I  thinke,  which  name  her  beetle  blind. 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  149. 

Hor.  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  floud.  my  Lord  t 
Or  to  the  dreadfull  sonnet  [summit]  of  the  clifle. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 


sage  in. 


irious  eve  doth  quote  deformitie  : 
!  the  be'etlc-browes  shall  blush  for  me. 

Id.  Romeo  i  Juliet,  Act  i.  BC.  1 
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Kate.  Patience  I  pray  you,  'twas  a  fault  vmvilling. 
Pat.  A  horson  beetle-keaded  flap-ear'd  knaue ; 
Come  Kate  sit  downe,  I  know  you  haue  a  stomacke. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Wlience  borne  on  liquid  wing, 

The  sounding;  culver  shoots  ;  or  where  the  hawk 
High  in  the  beelHng  cliff  his  aery  builds. 

Thomson.   Spring. 

Oh  !  if  I  could,  how  I  would  maul 

His  tallow-face,  and  wainscot  paws, 
His  heelle-brows,  and  eyes  of  wall, 

And  make  him  soon  give  up  tlie  cause. 

SiL'ift.  The  Dean  at  Sir  Arthur  Jcheson's. 

lie  [John  Evans]  was  the  most  perfect  saturnine  person 
that  ever  was  beheld.— He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  broad 
forehead,  beetle-brow'd,  thick  shouldered,  flat-nos'd,  full  lips, 
down  look'd,  of  black  curling  stiff  hair,  and  splay-footed . 

Wood.  Alhence  Oxon. 

Where  the  brow  beetling  from  the  mountain  sprung, 
With  stunted  thorn,  and  shaggy  rocks  o'erluing. 

Brooke.  The  Fox-chase. 

Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  grey-cy'd  eve, 

Brok'n  only  by  the  beetle's  drowsy  hum, 
Invites  us  forth  to  solitary  vales, 
■\niere  awful  ruins  on  their  mossy  roofs 
Denote  the  flight  of  time. 

Cooper.  The  Power  of  Hurmony,  b.  ii. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 
As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum. 

Collins.  Ode  to  Eceiiing. 

BE- FALL.     A.S.  Befeallan;  Dut.  Bevalkn. 
To  fall,  to  happen,  to  become,  to  come  to  pass. 

The  kyngmade  hym  joye  ynow,  &  amon  hem  alle 
Bed  hv-m  telle  of  som  thing,  that  hym  schulde  bi  falte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  143. 


Ac  on  a  May  morwenyng.  on  JIalvevne  hulles 
Me  by  fel  for  to  slepe.  for  weyrynesse  of  wandryng. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1. 

And  it  hifpl  that  whanne  Zacarye  schould  do  the  office  of 
prcsthod  in  the  ordir  of  his  cours  to  fore  God. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  1. 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day. 
In  Southwerk  at  tlie  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  corage. 


The  Prologue,  v.  19. 
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■\Vhat  eye  can  now  pittie  the  deepest  miseries  of  Manaa- 
seh  ?  Wliat  but  bondage  can  befit  liim,  that  hath  so  lawlesly 
abused  his  liberty  %  What  but  an  utter  abdication  can  befit 
him  that  hath  cast  off  his  God,  and  doted  upon  Devils  ? 
What  but  a  dying  life,  and  a  tormenting  death  can  befit  for 
a  man  of  blood  Z—Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  Manasseh. 

Ill  it  befits  thee,  oh  it  iU  befits 

Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores, 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 

The  fatlier  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  refuse  of  these  harvest-fields, 

■\Vhich  from  liis  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

And  now  let  nine  of  the  selected  band. 
Whose  greener  years  befit  such  station  best 
With  wary  circuit  pace  around  the  grove  : 
And  guard  eacli  inlet. 


Mason.  Caractacus. 


What  shall  befalle  here  afterwarde 
God  wote,  for  nowe  vpon  this  tide 
Men  see  the  worlde  on  euery  side 
In  sondrie  wise  so  diuersed 
That  it  well  nigh  stant  all  reuersed. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prologue. 

In  the  meane  season  a  bitter  plague  befelle  among  them 
for  their  corupt  lining,  consuming  in  short  tyme  such  a 
multitude  of  people,  that  the  quicke  were  not  sufficient  to 
bury  the  dead.— S/OKic.  Brytaines  ^  Saxons,  3.ri.H7.  j 

I  could  say  much  more  of  the  king's  majesty,  without 
flattery,  did  I  not  fear  the  imputation  of  presumption,  and  j 
withal  suspect,  that  it  might  befal  these  papers  of  mine  \ 
(though  the  loss  were  little)  as  it  did  the  pictures  of  Queen  ( 
Elizabeth,  made  by  unskilful  and  common  painters  ;  which,  I 
by  her  own  commandment,  were  knock'd  in  pieces  and  cast 
into  the  fire.— Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Pref.  p.  10.  j 

[Plato]  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is  per- 
mitted to  befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty,  sickness,  or 
any  of  those  things  which  seem  to  be  evils,  shall  either  in 
life  or  death  conduce  to  his  good. — Spectator,  No.  237. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  well,  if  to  be  well,  can  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  said  of  a  man,  who  lives  in  the  utmost  suspense 
and  anxiety,  under  the  apprehension  of  all  the  accidents 
which  can  possibly  befal  the  friend  he  most  aflectionately 
loves      Farewell.— il/i'taoWi.  Pliny,  b.  iii.  Let.  17. 

BE-FIGHT.  To  combat,  to  contend,  to  battle. 

As  wrastling  windes,  out  of  dispersed  whirl, 
Befight  themselues,  the  west  with  southern  blast. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEnieis,  b.  ii. 

BE- FIT.     To  adapt,  to  suit,  to  become. 

So  that  it  semes  her  will 
Phy,  phy,  phy,  phy,  to  sing. 

Since  phy  befytteth  him  so  well, 
In  euery  kind  of  thing. 

Gascoigne.  The  Comp.  of  Phylomene. 

For  which,  ere  long,  to  his  just  trial  led 

In  .all  the  robes  befitting  his  degree, 

Where  Scroop,  chief  justice  in  that  dang'rous  stead. 

Commission  had  his  lawful  judge  to  be. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 
VOL.  I. 


BE-FLAINE.   Having  the  skm  flayed,  stripped 
or  torn  off. 


BE-FOAM.      To  foam,   or  froth;    to   throw 
forth  or  emit  foam  or  froth. 

His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears. 
And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Froth  fills  his  ch.aps,  he  sends  a  grunting  sound. 
And  pai-t  he  churns,  ancfpart  befoams  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 

At  last  the  dropping  wings,  befoam'd  all  o'er. 

With  fiaggy  heaviness  their  master  bore ; 

A  rock  he  spy'd,  whose  humble  head  was  low. 

Bare  at  an  ebb,  but  cover'd  at  a  Hov.—EusJen.  lb.  b.  v. 

BE-FOOL.     To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  a  fool,  or 
foolish  ;  to  delude  into  folly  or  error  ;  to  infatuate. 


Debauch'd  by  those  they  thought  would  teach  and  rule  'em 
Who  now  they  find  did  ruin  and  befool  'em. 

W.  Browne  lo  Lord  General  Monk. 

Canst  thou  ingress  a  slavish  shame,  which  men. 
Far,  far  below  the  region  of  thy  state. 
Not  more  abhor,  than  study  to  revenge  ? 
Thou  an  Italian  t    I  could  burst  with  rage, 
To  think  I  have  a  brother  so  befooVd. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Do  but  for  a  little  realize  to  yourselves  this,  when  the  wise 
men  of  the  world,  those  that  are  wise  in  their  generation, 
shall  appear  before  God,  when  they  shall  reflect  upon  all 
earthly  objects,  and  consider  the  vanity  and  vexation  of 
them,  how  will  they  befool  themselves. 

Bates.  On  the  Fear  of  God,  c.  2. 

BE-FORE.      ^     The  imper.  Z?e  and  the  noun 
Befo'rehand.     \  Fore.     \YnttQa  Bifore,bi{fure, 
Befo'retime.     j  bcjlrnie. 
Anterior  or  prior  to,  in  space  or  time ;  in  front 
or  presence  of;  in  preference  to.      See  Afore. 


Fj'f  hundred  ger  and  tuenti  it  was  eke  bi  fore, 

Er  than  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst  on  erthe  was  y  bore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  40. 

And  ther  geode  bguore  hym  there 

Four  kyngs,  and  four  suerdes  of  golde  byuore  hym  here. 

Id.  p.  130. 
In  Acres  of  hir  is  born  a  mayden  childe  dame  Jone. 
Was  non  fairer  biforn  of  Inglis  als  scho  one. 

R.  Drunne,  p.  230. 


Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade ;  for  your  meede  is  plenteous  in 
hevenes ;  for  so  thei  han  pursued  also  prophetis  that  weren 
bifore  you.— Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  5. 

I  loved  hire  firste,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  conseil,  and  my  brother  sworne 
To  forther  me,  as  I  have  told  beforne. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  T.  1148. 

The  prophccie  had  geuen  knowledge  beforehande  that 
Messias  shoulde  cum  out  of  Bethleem,  where  Jesus  was 
ho-me.—  Udat.  John,  e.  7. 

By  this  provident  councell,  and  laying  downe  this  good 
foundation  beforehand,  all  things  went  forward  in  a  due 
course,  to  the  atchieving  of  our  happy  enterprise. 

Drake,   jy'est  India  Voyage,  p.  16. 

And  if  the  aueiiger  of  blood  pursue  after  him,  thei  shal 
not  deliuer  the  slayer  into  his  hand  because  he  smote  his 
neighbour  ignorantly  neither  hated  he  him  beforelime. 
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Lady,  yee  must  openly  you  confesse, 

And  if  against  good  coneience  and  right. 

Any  good  lian  ye  take  more  or  lesse, 

Beforne  this  houre,  of  any  manner  wight, 

Yeeld  it  anon.  Browne.  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 

Yet  the  fears  of  Herod  over-ruled  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
sect,  and  raised  up  ttefore  his  eyes  the  seml)lance  of  the 
murdered  Baptist  armed  with  the  power  of  miracles,  for  the 
very  purpose  (he  perhaps,  imagined)  of  inflicting  exemplary 
vengeance  upon  liim  for  that  atrocious  deed,  as  well  as  for 
his  adultery,  his  incest,  and  aU  his  other  crimes. 

Porttus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  14. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  adapting  the  means,  she  [the  hen] 
is  not  beforehand  apprised  of  the  eflTect. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  4. 

BE-FO'RTUNE.  To  happen,  to  betide,  to 
bechance,  to  fall  to  the  lot  of. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pitty  much  your  grieuances, 
Wliich,  since  I  know  they  vertuously  are  plac'd, 
I  giue  consent  to  goe  along  with  you. 
Wreaking  as  little  what  betideth  me 
As  much,  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 

Shakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

BE-FRE'CKLE.  To  freak;  to  spot,  or  colour 
with  various  spots. 


BE-FRIEND.  To  act  as  a  friend  or  well- 
wisher  to. 

To  benefit,  to  aid,  to  serve. 

This  last  request  to  you  I  do  commend 
That  pitying  my  sad  plaints,  you  may  befriend 
My  wretched  soule  with  quicke  dispatch  in  death. 
And  not  with  torture,  when  I  yeeld  my  breath. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  613. 

The  mercy  of  our  good  God  allowes  his  favourites,  not 
onely  to  receive  but  to  give  ;  not  only  to  receive  for  them- 
selves, but  to  convey  blessings  to  others  :  what  can  that  man 
want  that  is  befriended  of  the  faithfull ! 

Bp.  Hall.   Cont.  The  Rapture  of  Elijah. 

Yet  mad  they  rush'd,  as  whirling  wind  descends. 
And  deem'd  for  friendless  those  the  Lord  befriends. 

Parnel.   The  Gift  of  Poetry.  Haljakkuk. 

Here  he  [Pliny  the  elder]  stopped  to  consider  whether  he 
should  return  back  ;  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him,  "  For- 
tune," he  said,  "  befriends  the  brave  ;  steer  to  Pomponianus." 
Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  vi.  Let.  16. 

BE-FRINGE.  To  edge  with  fringe;  to  cut 
or  snip  the  edges. 

And  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such  forgotten  things 
As  Eusden,  Philips,  Settle  writ  of  kings) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or,  fluttering  in  a  row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Sobo. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  i. 


Some,  says  Junius,  think 
Beg  derived  from  the  Ger. 
Be'fjeren;  Dut.  Be-gliecren, 
cupere,  appetere.  Beg  and 
Beggar,  vel,  q.  d.  Baggar,  be- 
cause beggars  carry  with 
them  bag's,  into  which  they 
put  the  victuals  or  money 
that  may  be  given  to  them. 

To  ask,  to  crave,  petition. 


BEG,  V. 

Be'gg.4r,  v. 

Be'ggar,  n. 

Be'ggar,  adj. 

Be'gging,  n. 

Be'ggabv. 

Be'ggaring. 

Be'ggarly,  adj. 

Be'ggarly,  ad. 

Be'ggarliness.  i 
solicit,  or  entreat  for. 

To  beggar  is  to  bring  or  reduce  to  the  state 
of  meanness,  wretchedness,  or  poverty  of  one  who 
asks,  craves,  petitions,  &c. 

For  he  that  heggeth  othr  byddeth.  bote  yf  thei  have  nede 

He  ys  fals  and  "faitour.  and  defraudeth  the  neede 

And  also  gyleth  hj-m  that  gyveth. — Piers  Plouhman,  p. 150. 

For  hit  blameth  alle  beggerye  be  ge  ful  certeyn.— Jd.  p.  1 55. 

Wlianne  he  gede  forth  fro  Jerico  and  hise  disciplis  and  ful 
myche  puple,  Barthymeus  a  blynde  man  the  sone  oi  Thymey 
satt  bisidis  the  waye  and  bcggide — Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  10. 

And  as  he  went  oute  of  Hiericho  with  hys  dyscyplcs.  and 
a  greate  nombre  of  people ;  Barthimeus  the  sonne  of  Thi- 
meus  whiche  was  blynde,  sate  by  the  hye  waies  syde  leg- 
gynge.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  sikcrly  my  dette  shal  he  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  ever  I  fare 
To  gon  a  ifjyinj  in  my  kirtle  bare.  ,.  ... 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleincs  Tale,  7. 1.  382. 
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And  she  was  clad  full  poorely, 

AM  in  an  olde  tome  courtpy 

As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome, 

And  both  behind  and  eke  beforne 

Clouted  was  she  beggerti/. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

But  of  the  body,  whiche  shall  deye, 

AUthough  there  be  diuers  weye 

To  deth,  yet,  is  there  but  one  ende. 

To  whiche  that  euery  man  shall  wende, 

As  well  the  begger  as  the  lorde. 

Of  one  nature  of  one  accorde. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Wee  hauing  nothing  to  do  at  all,  haue  medled  yet  in  all 
matters,  and  haue  spent  for  our  prelats  causes  more  then 
all  Chrisfendome,  euen  vnto  the  vtter  beggering  of  our 
•elues,  &  haue  gotten  nothing  but  rebuke  and  shame  &  hate 
among  all  nations. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  375. 

By  whose  ayed  r>'ches  and  auctorite  the  pope  w'  his  pre- 
lates ascended  from  poore  beggerly  fryers  and  flaterers  vnto 
siche  an  imperial  maiestye  aboue  emprours  and  kinges. 

Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Amonge  these  things  comes  out  of  his  ship  the  poore  cap- 
taine  Hamilco,  in  a  filthy  and  beggerlye  cloak  girt  aboute 
him,  at  the  sight  of  whome  the  mourner.i  as  they  stoode  in 
rankes  clustered  about  him. — Goldynge.  Justine,  fol.  92. 

The  Phariseis,  beej-ng  made  extreme  woode  with  this 
courage  and  boldnes  that  the  beggar  was  of,  fal  to  e.xtremitie, 
and  to  saye  the  vttermost  they  could.  They  vpbrayed  him 
with  his  olde  blindnesse,  they  cast  him  in  the  teeth  with  his 
beperlynesse,  as  though  God  hadde  punished  him  there- 
withall  for  his  sinnes. — Vdal.  John,  c.  9. 

And  the  same  sayth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes :  he 
sayth,  that  sonveful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of  a 
poure  begger,  for  if  he  axe  not  his  mete,  he  dieth  for  hunger, 
and  if  he  axe,  he  dieth  for  shame,  and  algates  necessitee 
eonstreineth  him  to  axe.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

So  as  their  begging  now  them  failed  quite ; 
For  none  would  glue,  but  all  men  would  them  wyte . 
Yet  would  they  take  no  paines  to  get  their  lining, 
But  seeke  some  other  way  to  gaine  by  giuing, 


And  for  as  much  as  all  good  thinges  come  of  God,  whether 
they  perteyne  to  the  bodie,  or  to  the  soule,  and  at  all  times 
to  be  deliuered  from  aduersitie  is  one  of  his  singular  bene- 
fites,  we  may  no  doubt  begge  the  same  at  his  handes,  re- 
ferring notwithstanding  the  graunting  of  it  to  him,  who 
knoweth  what  is  better  for  vs  than  we  do  our  selues. 

IVhitgifte.  Defense,  p.  492. 

Trebellius  obiecting  to  Ccelius,  and  charging  him  with 

factious  behauiour,  and  dissoluing  of  discipline:    Ccelius 

againe  that  Trebellius  had  spoiled  and  beggered  the  legions. 

Savile.  Taciivs.  Ilistarie,  p.  34. 

And  to  what  end  is  all  this,  but  that  seeing  himself  for- 
saken of  all,  he  may  at  length,  like  the  beggar'd  prodigal, 
return  again  to  his  father? — Hopkins.  Works,  p.  14. 

Some  it  highly  displeaseth,  that  so  great  expenses  this 
■way  [in  building  churches]  are  imployed.  Touching  God 
himselfe,  hath  bee  any  where  reuealed,  that  it  is  his  delight 
to  dwell  beggerly?  and  that  he  taketh  no  pleasure  to  be 
worshipped,  sauing  onely  in  poore  cottages  ? 

Hooker.  Eccles.  Pol.  b.  V.  s.  15. 

But  the  strength  of  this  argument  lies  partly  in  the  igno- 
rance of  Zeno,  that  great  champion  of  necessity,  and  the 
beogarliness  of  his  cause,  which  admitted  no  defence  but 
■with  a  cudgell.— BramAa/;.  Ans.  to  Hobbes,  p.  89. 

But  chief  of  all, 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain, 
Blinde  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggery,  decrepit  age. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

In  begging  other  inferiour  things,  it  may  become  us  to  be 
reserved,  indifferent  and  modest :  but  about  these  matters 
(wherein  all  our  felicity  is  extremely  concerned)  it  were  a 
folly  to  be  slack  or  timorous.— JSarrou*,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

He  owed  him  money,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay  him 
several  times,  but  never  kept  his  word :  and  in  short,  he 
■was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow  and  of  no  use  to  the  publick. 

Taller   No.  256. 

With  half  an  eye 

Your  far-fetclied  sophistry  I  spy  ; 
"Which  ne'er  so  subtlely  disputed. 
By  two  pl.iin  words  shall  be  confuted  : 

1  first  affirm  you  beg  the  question. 

R.  O.  Cambridge.  Learning 

Persuade  a  man  that  he  is  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  and 
you  shall  instantly  see  him  change  his  manners. 

Beatlie.  On  Tru/A,  pt.ii.  c.  2. 

A  mistake  in  which  I  had  no  share,  decides  at  once  upon 
my  libertie  and  property,  sending  me  from  the  court  to  a 
prison,  and  adjudging  my  family  to  beggary  and  famine. 

Burke.   Vindication  of  Nat.  Society. 

The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  China  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
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BE-GA'LLED.     To  gall,  to  fret,  to  chafe,  to 
rub  sore. 

And  shake  your  sturdy  trunks,  ye  prouder  pines, 
Whose  swelling  graines  are  like  hegald  alone, 
With  the  deep  furrowes  of  the  thunder-stone. 

Bp.  Hall.  Defiance  to  Envy. 

BE-GA'\VED.  To  bedeck  with  gawtly  things, 
with  any  fine,  showy,  gay  things. 

The  senate  liked  very  well  of  this  device,  and  chose  such 
a  number  of  bond-maids  as  she  desired  to  have,  and  trim- 
ming them  up  in  fine  apparel,  begawded  with  chains  of  gold 
and  jewels,  they  sent  them  forth  to  the  Latins,  who  were 
encamped  not  far  from  the  city. — North.  Plutaich,  p.  127. 

BE-G A Y.     To  make  gay ;  to  begawd,  (qv. ) 

The  rural  swain,  whose  courser  eyes 

Ne'r  star'd  on  other  beauteous  things  than  what 

Begay  the  simple  6e\ds.— Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  3.  §  75. 

BE- GET.         "\     A.  S.  Begettan,  Gettan. 
Bege'tter.  >    To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  reach, 

Beok'tting,  n.  )  to  attain,  to  obtain,  to  procure, 
to  produce,  to  generate. 


He  ssolde  be  othere's  eyr  of  al  that  he  adde, 
Gyf  he  of  hym  aulue  non  other  eyr  bygyte  nadde. 

Id.   p.  383. 
A  litclle  ther  biforn  died  Jlarg.irete. 
The  heyr  of  Scotlond  born,  of  Alisander  bigctc. 

R.Brunne,  T?.2iS. 

Which  delyueride  us  fVo  the  power  of  derknessis,  and 
translatide  into  the  kingdom  of  the  sone  of  his  louyng  in 
whom  we  han  aghen  biyng  and  remyssioun  of  synnes :  which 
is  the  ymage  of  God  unuysible,  the  first  bigetea  of  ech  crea- 
ture.—jric/i/  Coloss.  c.  1. 

A  yonge  man  called  Melibeus,  mighty  and  riche,  begnte 
upon  his  wif.  that  called  was  Prudence,  a  daughter  which 
that  called  was  Sophie.— CAauccr.    The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

He  had  a  brother  netheles. 

Whose  right  name  was  Eson, 

And  he  the  wortliie  knight  Jason 

Begattc.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

For  what  is  he  that  canne  by  very  imaginacio,  comprise 
how  that  God  the  fatlier,  beyng  without  beginning,  doeth 
continually  beget  God  the  sonne  ?  into  whom  the  begetter 
doeth  so  wholy  powTe  out  himself,  that  yet  thereby  he  is 
nothyng  diminished. — Vdal.  John,  Pref. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  generation,  where  that  which  is 
begotten  doth  not  receive  its  whole  being  originally  from 
that  which  did  beget,  but  from  God  and  nature  ;  the  begetter  i 
being  but  either  a  channel  or  an  instrument  and  having 
been  himself  before  begotten  or  produced  by  some  other. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  587. 

For  it  was  not  begotten  from  that  as  any  way  moved 
towards  its  generation ;  but  it  proceeded  from  God  as  it 
were  idi-begottengly.—Id.  lb.  p.  574. 

My  walks  of  trees,  all  planted  by  my  hand. 
Like  children  of  my  own  begetting  stand. 

Denham.   Of  Old  Age. 

Such  is  not  man,  who  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed  : 
Tlie  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
Ko  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 

Drydcn.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

Good  laws  may  beget  order  and  moderation  in  the  govern- 
ment, where  the  manners  and  customs  have  instilled  little 
humanity  or  justice  into  the  tempers  of  men. 

Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  3. 

BE-GILT.   To  cover  or  overlay  with  gold. 

Six  maids  attending  on  her,  attir'd  with  buckram  bride- 
laces,  beguill :  white  sieves,  and  stammele  petticotes,  drest 
after  the  cleanliest  countrey  guise. 

B.  Jonson.  The  King's  Entertainment  al  Welbeck. 


BE-GIN,  t;.  "k        . 

Begi'n,  n.  I  nat 

Begi'nner.  Vcip 

Begi'nning.  I  ins 

Begi'nningless.  )  gin 


Be  and  gin.  A.  S.  Agin- 
:,  beginnan,  ginnan,  in- 
cipere,  inchoare,  aggredi, 
instituere ;  Ger.  Beginnen, 
men  ;  Dut.  Be-ghin-ncn, 
ghinnen;  Sw.  Begynna.  The  A.  S.  Beginnan, 
Junius  thinks  is  evidently  composed  of  be  and 
gangun,  gan,  or  gen ;  to  go.  And  Ihre  obser\es 
"in  ('  (itifirmation,  'that  the  Lat.  Initium  is  formed 
from   inire,  initum.     Applied  to — 

The  fir.st  motion  towards  any  act,  purpose,  or 
design.  Tn  take  the  first  step,  to  make  the  first 
motion,  to  do  the  first  act,  to  enter  upon,  to 
tommcnce. 
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&  al  for  a  wommon, 

That  Elyne  was  y  clepud,  this  bataile  first  bi  gan. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 
Heo  gederede  folk  faste,  the  werre  to  ii  gynne. — Id.  p.  96, 
Toward  this  lond  heo  oi  gonne  for  to  robby  faste. — Id.  p.  97, 
That  Eneas  bigan  hys  of  spyrng  to  Lumbardie  first  bring 
Thre  thousant  &  sixe  &  tuenti  ger  fro  tho  worlde'a 
*>  gynnynge.—Id.  p.  10. 

For  now  bigynnes  Dauid  to  wax  a  werreour. 

With  Leulyn  gan  he  kith  to  be  the  kynge's  tra\'touT. 

JJ.  Branne,  p.240. 

For  God  that  al  by  gan  in  gynnynge  of  the  worlde 
Ferde  furst  as  a  fust  with  o  fynger.  y  folde  to  gederes 
Til  hym  liked  and  luste.  to  unclose  the  fynger 
And  profrede  hit  forth  as  with  the  patmie.  to  what  placo 
it  sholde.— Pierj  Plouhman,  p  327. 

An  hyne  that  had  hys  hyre  ere  he  begonne. — Id.  p.  7i. 

Fro  that  tyme  Jhesus  bigan  to  preche  and  seie,  do  ye 
penaunce  :  for  the  kyngdom  of  heveues  schal  come  nigh. 

Wiclif  Matt.  c.  4. 

From  yi  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say,  repent, 
for  the  kyngdom  of  heauen  is  at  hande.— Bible,  1351.  /*. 


\3.r\Aes.— Bible,  1551.   lb. 

Yet  may  the  highe  God,  and  so  hope  I, 
Grantcn  me  grace  to  liven  vertuously  : 
Than  am  I  gentil,  whan  that  1  beginne 
To  liven  vertuously,  and  weiven  sinne. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6755. 

And  though  there  be  none  other  skille, 

But  onely  for  thei  wolde  winne, 

Tliei  leaue  nought,  whan  thei  beginne 

Upon  their  acte  to  procede.— Gomer.  Con.  A.  Prologue, 

The  mightie  God,  which  vnbegonne 
Stent  of  hyinselfe,  and  hath  begonne 
All  other  thinges  at  his  -miL—Gou'er.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


And  lette  hym  not  teache  vs  our  lesso  in  a  small  ragged 

hande,  wherein  a  yonge  begynner  can  scant  perceiue  one 

letter  from  another,  but  lette  hym  teache  vs  in  a  fayre  great 

letter  of  some  text  hande,  that  is  more  easye  to  learne  vpon. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  574. 

Most  noble  virgine,  that  by  fataU  lore 

Hast  learn'd  to  loue,  let  no  whit  thee  dismay 

The  hard  begin,  that  meets  thee  in  the  dore 

And  ■with  sharpe  fits  thy  tender  heart  oppresseth  sore. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

But  to  begin  that  which  never  -was,  whereof  there  was  no 
example,  whereto  there  was  no  inclination,  wherein  there 
was  no  possibilitie  of  that  which  it  should  be,  is  proper 
onely  to  such  power  as  thine,  the  infinite  power  of  an  infinite 
Creator.— iJiJ.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Creation. 

What  can  I  see,  O  God,  in  thy  creation,  but  miracles  of 
wonders?  Thou  madest  something  of  nothing,  and  of  that 
something,  all  things.  Those  which  wast  without  a  begin' 
ning,  gavest  a  beginning  to  time,  and  to  the  world  in  time. 


The  said  TanaquU  was  the  first  that  made  the  coat  or 
cassocke  woven  right  out,  all  through,  such  as  new  beginners 
(namely,  young  souldiours,  barristers,  and  fresh  brides)  put 
on  under  white  plaine  gowns,  without  any  guard  of  purple 


Holland.  Plii 
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It  will,  they  presume,  be  soon  enough  to  begin  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  a  month  or  a  year  hence  when  they  shall  find 
more  commodious  opportunity,  or  shall  prove  better  disposed 
thereto  ;  in  the  mean  time  ■with  Solomon's  sluggard,  yet, 
say  they,  a  little  sleep,  and  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands.— iSnrroic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

'Tis  in  reality,  and  in  point  of  argument,  the  very  same 
supposition  [to  suppose  an  infinite  succession  of  changeable 
and  dependent  beings  produced  one  from  another  in  endless 
progression,  without  any  original  cause  at  all]  as  it  would 
be  to  suppose  one  continued  being,  of  beginningless  and 
endless  duration,  neither  self-existent  and  necessary  in 
itself,  nor  h.aving  its  existence  founded  in  any  self-existent 
cause,  which  is  directly  absurd  and  contradictory. 

Clarke.  Demons,  of  the  Attributes,  ^jop.  2, 

The  sense  of  the  word  eternity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  distinction,  being  but  one.  and  importing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  beginningless  and  endless  duration. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

Some  ■wi-iters  upon  art  carry  this  point  too  far.  .and  sup- 
pose that  such  a  body  of  universal  and  profound  learning  Is 
requisite,  that  the  very  enumeration  of  its  kinds  is  enough 
to  frighteu  a  beginner. — Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  7. 
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Such,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  manufactures  of  fine 
cloths  that  anciently  flourished  in  Flanders,  and  which  were 
introduced  into  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.— Smi(A.   Wealth  of  yali^ni,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

BE- GIRT.  >     A.S.  Begierdan,  Begyrdan. 
Beg'.'rted.    )     To  girt,  surround,  close  in  round 
about.  ■ 

The  noble  citie  Neice,  so  strongly  wall'd. 
We  with  our  conquering  host  tegirted  round. 
Her  gates  we  wonne,  her  turrets  tops  we  scaU'd, 
Her  tow'ring  walles  we  equall'd  with  the  ground. 

MirroT  for  Magislralei,  p.  642. 

From  Dardanus  am  I  descended,  he 
From  Jove ;  where  gods,  immortal  though  they  be, 
Do  oft  serve  mortals  ;  who  begirt  our  town 
Round  with  a  wall,  a  wall  that  ne'er  shall  down. 

Sherburne.  The  Rape  of  Helen. 

Then  thou  shalt  behold 

Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.— .SfiKon.  Paraditt  Lost,  b.  T. 
At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd, 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  detraction  loud ; 
Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  swords,  and  spears, 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 
^V^lence  Hardyknute,  a  baron  bold, 
In  Scotland's  martial  days  of  old, 
Descended  from  the  stately  feast, 
Begirt  with  many  a  warrior  guest. 
To' quell  the  pride  of  Norway's  king, 
With  quiv'ring  lance  and  twanging  string. 

Warton,  Ode  II. 

BE-GNAW.  A.S.  Begnagan,  rodere,  corro- 
dere ;  to  eat  into ;  corrode. 

The  worme  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soule. 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traytors  while  thou  liu'st. 
And  take  deep  traytors  for  thy  dearest  friends. 

Shakespeare.  Mich.  III.  Act  i.  s.  3. 

His    horse  hip'd  with    an  old    mothy  saddle,  besides, 

lepiawne  with  the  bots.— /d.  T.  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

BE-GO'DDED.  Endowed  as  gods,  with  the 
attributes  of  gods. 

Tluis  by  degrees  paganism  came  to  be  christened  into  a 
new  form  and  name,  by  their  setting  up  their  Divi,  or  hegoddc4 
tutelar  saints,  and  prosecuting  their  apotheosis  with  divine 
worship.— 5o«rt,  vol.  v.  Ser.  97. 

BE-GONE.  Gone  far;  sunk  deep;  Cse.  in 
woe  or  wea]. )  Also  the  imper.  Be,  and  the  past 
part.  Gone;  be  it,  that  you  are  gone  :  get  you 
gone  ;  go. 

I  trow  that  no  wight  might  her  plese 

Nor  do  that  thing  that  might  her  ese. 

Nor  she  ne  would  her  sorow  slake 

Nor  comfort  none  vnto  her  take, 

So  deepe  was  her  wo  begonne 

And  eke  her  hert  in  angre  ronne 

A  sorowfull  thing  well  semed  she.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  P.. 

That  other  said  no  thynge  so, 

But  he  is  ryche  and  well  bego, 

To  whome  that  god  wol  sonde  vrele.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

And  witteth  well,  that  one  of  the 

Is  with  treasour  so  full  begone. 

That  if  ye  happe  therupon. 

Ye  shall  be  riche  men  for  euer.— 7d.  lb.  b.  v. 

There  was  a  kyng,  which  Lichomede 

Was  bote,  and  he  was  well  begone, 

With  faire  doughters  many  one. 

And  dwelt  ferre  out  in  an  yle.— Jrf.  lb.  b.  v. 

■Whan  he  awoke,  and  neither  he  ne  fond 

Woman,  ne  cloth,  he  wept  bitterly, 
And  said,  "  Alas  I  now  there  is  in  no  lond 

Man  worse  I  know  began  than  am  I !" 

Browne.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel. 
B.'gone,  I  will  not  heare  thy  vain  excuse. 
But  as  thou  lou'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

Ungrateful  wretch,  begone,  and  no  longer  pollute  my 
dwelling  with  thy  baseness :  begone,  and  never  let  me  see 
thee  again  :  go  from  my  doors,  and  the  only  punishment  I 
■wish  thee  is  an  alarmed  conscience,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
tormentor  !—GoWjmi//j.   J'icar  of  Wakefield,  c.  15. 

BE-GRA'CED.  )      Endowed  with  the  rank, 
Be-lo'rded.         I  treated,   addressed,  as   pos- 
sessing the  rank  or  title,  of  Grace  or  Lord. 

Wnen  you  are  begrac'd  and  belorded,  and  crouched  and 
kneeled  vnto.  then  find  I  small  grace  with  our  Irish  bor- 
iesers.—Hollinshed.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1524. 

BE-GO'RED.  Covered  with  qore,  or  slimy, 
dotted  blood. 
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On  chief  of  sable  (taken  from  the  dame) 

A  sucking  babe  (oh  !)  borne  to  hide  mischaunce, 

Begoarde  with  bloud,  and  perced  with  a  launce. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  TTarre. 
For,  wall'd  it  was  with  wanes,  which  rag'd  and  ror'd 
As  they  the  cliffe  in  peeces  would  haue  clefl : 
Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  foule  abhor'd 
Did  waite  about  it,  gaping  griesly,  all  begor'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  II. 

BE-GRAVE.     To  carve  or  cut  out,  to  dig,  to 
excavate. 


Of  suche  worke,  as  it  shulde  haue. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 

Than  at  last  came  in  there 

His  masons,  for  thei  slmkie  craue, 

Where  that  he  wolde  be  hegraue. 

And  of  what  stone  his  sepulture 

Thei  shulden  make,  and  what  sculpture.— /d.  lb.  b.  vii 

Vlian  thei  to  Rome  come  were, 

So  priuely  thei  dwelte  there 

As  thei  that  thoughten  to  deceiue, 

Was  none,  that  might  of  hem  perceiue, 

Till  thei  in  sondry  stedes  haue 

Her  golde  vnder  the  erthe  begraue 

In  tw     •  ■• 


Thei  shulde  ! 


i  thei ' 


BE-GREY,  is  used  in  Browne,  as  if  equivalent 
to  Malgre,  (qv.)  No  other  instance  has  oc- 
curred. 

So  thou  maist  with  thy  past'rall  minstrelsy 
Beating  the  aire,  atween  resounding  hils, 
Draw  to  the  bonibels  as  smirke,  as  hy. 
And  wrap  them  in  thy  love — begrey  their  wils. 

Davies.  To  William  Browne. 

BE-GRIME.  To  make  grim;  to  smear  with 
any  thing  dirty  or  sooty,  and  thus  give  a  grim 
appearance  ;   a  fierce  aspect. 

My  name  that  was  as  fresh 

As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  bcgrim'd  and  blacke 

As  mine  owne  luce.— Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Upon  a  vaine  and  foolish  superstition,  enjo^Tiing  men  to 
begrime  and  bewray  themselves  with  dirt,  to  lie  and  wallow 
in  the  mire.—Halland.  Plutarch,  p.  215. 

Some  there  are. 

Great  lords  of  counties,  mighty  men  of  war, 
And  well-dress'd  courtiers,  who  with  leering  eye 
Can  in  the  face  begrim'd  with  dirt  discern 
Strange  charms,  and  pant  for  CjTithia  in  a  cloud. 

Whitehead.  The  Sweepers. 

We  must  take  up  the  prince  in  his  laboratory,  begrimed, 
imcombed,  perhaps  in  a  dirty  shirt. 

Walpole.  Cat.  of  Engravers.  Prince  Rupert. 

BE-GRIPE.  A.S.  Be-grip-an.  To  grasp,  to 
hold  tight.     As  used  by  Gower,  simply — 

To  surround. 

Asie,  Affrike,  Europe, 

The  whiche  vnder  the  heuen  cope 

Begripelh  all  this  earth  rounde. 

As  ferre  as  stretcheth  anygrounde. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

BE-GROWN.  Covered  over  by  the  growth  of 
any  thing ;  any  thing  grown,  sprung  or  sprouted 
up. 


With  vines.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

Such  faces  foule  she  [Alecto]  shifts,  so  many  mouthes  she 

So  serpent-full  she  seemes,  and  oner  all  begrowne  with 
snakes.  Phaer.  .^neidos,  b.  vii. 

BE-GRUDGE.    A  very  old,  and  in  speech  a 
very  common  word. 

To  grieve,  fret,  or  repine  {sub.  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  another. ) 
And  alle  that  helpen  me  to  erye.  oth'  elles  to  wcden 
Shal  have  leve  bj  oure  Lorde.  to  go  and  glene  after 
And  make  hym  murye  thr  myd.  in  angre  ho  by  grutche. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  131. 
None  will  have  cause  to  begrudge  the  beauty  or  height  of 
corner  stones,  when  beholding  them  to  heare  a  double  de- 
gree of  weight  in  the  building.— S/andord  of  Equality,  %  25. 

BE-GUILE.  ^        rr        .,         ,        ,       . 

T>        ,  I       To   wile ;    to    deceive,    to 

BeguI'ltt        /  '''^'"de,  to  cheat,  to  ensnare. 

Selcouthly  he  endis  the  man  that  is  falls, 
If  he  trest  on  his  frendes,  thie  begile  him  als 
Begiled  is  William,  taken  is  &  bonden. 


BEH 

Ryght  as  the  gijlour  thorw  gyle,  by  gylede  man  fa  meet 

So  shal  grace  that  al  by  gan.  make  a  good  ende 

And  by  gyle  the  gylour.  Piers  Ploiikman,  p.  348 

And  that  wicked  folk  wymmen  betraieth. 

And  begileth  hem  of  her  good  with  glauerj'nge  wordca. 

Id.  Crede. 
This  miller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee. 
And  thought,  all  this  n'  is  don  but  for  a  wile. 
They  wenen  that  no  man  may  hem  begile. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  V.  4044. 

Wherfore  I  say,  that  swiche  wicked  delites  ben  subtil 
begilert  of  hem  that  shul  be  dampned. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

For  often  he  that  will  begile. 
Is  guiled  with  the  ■is.xne  guile. 
And  thus  the  guiler  is  beguiled.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 


wiles.— Golden  Boke,  c.  24. 

The  knight  was  wroth  to  see  his  stroke  beguil'd. 
And  smote  againe  with  more  outrageous  might ; 
But  back  againe  the  sparkling  Steele  recoil'd 
And  left  not  any  mark  where  it  did  light. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  II. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 
As  't  were,  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 

Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

By  easy  commutations  of  publick  penance  for  a  private 
pecuniary  mulct  [thou]  dost  at  once  beguilty  thine  own 
science  with  sordid  bribery  and  embolden  the  adulterer  to 
commit  that  sin  again  without  fear,  from  which  he  hath 
once  escaped  without  shame,  or  so  much  as  valuable  loss. 

Bp.  Sanderson.  Sermons,  p.  275. 

'V\niilst  we  smile  to  see  how  easily  you  beguile  these  silly 
fishes  that  you  catch  so  fast  with  this  false  bait,  possibly  we 
are  not  much  less  unwary  ourselves  ;  and  the  world's  trea- 
cherous pleasures  do  little  less  delude  me  and  you. 

Boyle.  Occas.  Reflections,  Die.  3. 

While  o'er  his  lips  her  lovely  forehead  bow'd, 
Won  by  his  grateful  eloquence,  which  sooth'd 
ty  the  tedious  march. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  viil. 


For  the  part  or  share,  or  sake  ' 


With  I 
Beguiling  time. 

BE-HALF. 

any  one. 

And  thetfore  I 
swiche  as  ben  di 
telling  hem  on  youre  behalf,  that  if  they  wol  trete  of  pees, 
and  of  accord,  that  they  shape  hem,  withouten  delay  or 
tarj-ing,  to  come  unto  MS.— Chaucer.  The  Tale      Melileui. 

Yet  this  I  say  in  hir  behalfe 

If  Helen  were  hir  leeke. 
Sir  Paris  neede  not  to  disdaine 

liir  through  the  seas  to  seeke. 

Turberville.  In  prayse  of  Lady  P. 

Sir,  quod  Sir  Willyam  Helman,  we  are  sent  hyder  fro  the 
to  thentct  that  we  shulde  shewe  you  on  their  behalfet,  that 
sythe  they  come  into  this  countre  they  haue  had  nother 
prest  nor  wages  of  you,  y»  whiche  they  desyre  generally  to 
haue. — Berners,  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  393. 

Now  for  that  he  sheweth  this  spight  of  his  against  the 
Boeotians  and  Corinthians  especially,  although  he  spareth 
not  any  others  whatsoever,  I  thought  it  my  part  and  duty  to 
defend  herein  the  honour  of  our  ancestors  in  the  behalf  of 
truth,  against  this  only  part  of  his  writings  and  no  more. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1000. 

To  do  in  another's  name  implies  doing  (chiefly)  for  the 
interest  or  advantage  of  another  ;  upon  another's  behalf  or 
account ;  as  the  servants  or  factours  of  another. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  I. 

Such  evil  sin  hath  wrought,  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  heaven,  that  it  burns  down  to  earth, 
And,  in  a  furious  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  God's  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

BE-HANG.  To  append,  to  suspend,  to  pla<e 
in  a  dependent  position. 


Remedie  of  Loue. 
With  fresshe  thynges,  and  with  glade 
The  noble  towne  was  all  behonged. 
And  euery  wight  was  sore  alonged 
To  see  this  lustie  ladie  ride.— Goii'er.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  so  [the  citizens]  conueyed  through  the  cytie.  which 
then  was  garnysshed  and  behanged  with  tapettes  and  arras 
and  other  clothes  of  sylke  and  of  richesse  in  moost  goodly 
wyse,  vnto  Westmynster. — Fabyan.  Edw.  I.  an.  1300. 

BE-HA'PPEN.  To  fall  to  the  lot  of;  to  be- 
fall,  to  bechance. 


BEH 

But  whv  haue  yec,  said  Arthegall,  forborne 
Your  owne  good  shield  in  dangerous  dismay ; 

That  is  the  greatest  shame  and  foulest  scorne, 
AVh'ch  vnto  any  knight  hehappen  may, 

To  lose  the  badge,  that  should  his  deeds  display. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

BE-HA'TED.  The  A.  S.  Hatian,  means  to 
li'at,  to  be  hot ;  whence,  Junius  thinks,  is  deduced 
the  metaphorical  application  to  hatred,  rancour, 
malice  ;  and  observes,  that  of  similar  origin  are 
the  verbs,  to  be  incensed,  incendi ;  to  be  inflamed,  | 
injiammari 

Algatcs  yet  therof  he  hateful!  to  all  folke,  that  is  to  say 
that  all  was  he  hchated  of  all  folkes,  yet  this  wicked  Nero 
had  great  lordship.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

Your  mcle  of  Gloucestre,  to  thcntent  to  make  you  to  be 
behaled  with  your  people,  hath  sowen  dyuers  sclandorous 
wordes  vpon  you  throughout  London  and  in  other  places, 
saving  :  howe  ye  be  not  worthy  to  beare  ye  crowne  nor  to 
ho'lde  50  noble'  an  herytagc  as  is  ye  realme  of  Englande, 
sythe  ye  haue  taken  to  your  wyfe  the  doughter  of  the 
Frenche  kyng  your  aduersary. 

Bernerl.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  ii.  c.  222. 

BE-HAVE.  ^  To  have,  to  hold,  to  bear,  to 
Beha'ving.  V  conduct  or  manage.  See 
Beha'violb.    )  Have  and  Haviour. 

Therefore  wol  I  shewe  you  how  ye  shuln  behave  you  in 
gadering  of  youre  richesses.  and  in  what  manere  ye  shuln 
usen  hem.— CAaucfr.   The  Tate  of  Metibeus. 

After  that  he  desnibcth  the  outward  conuersation  of 
Christen  men.  how  they  ought  to  behaue  themselues  in  spiri- 
tuall  thinges,  how  to  teach,  preach  and  rule  in  the  cogrega- 
tion  of  Christ,  to  serue  one  another,  to  suffer  all  things 
patiently,  and  to  commit  wreake  and  vengeaunce  to  God  ; 
in  conclusion  how  a  Christen  ma  ought  to  behaue  himselfe 
Tnto  all  men  to  frend,  foe,  or  whatsoeuer  he  be. 

Tijndall.  Workes,  p.  49. 

John  taught  vs  this  lesso,  that  a  preacher  of  Goddes  word 
shoulde  not  get  himselfe  estimacion  and  auctoritie,  by  gor- 
geous npparcU,  or  popouse  liuing,  but  by  honest  behaviour, 
iind  Godly  conuersacio. — Udal.  Mark,  c.  1. 

Then  he  [Henry  VIII.]  put  of  his  bonnet  &  came  foreward 
to  her,  &  with  most  loutly  countenauce  and  princely  beha- 
uyour  saluted,  welcomed  &  embrased  her  to  the  great 
reioysyng  of  the  beholders.— /foi/.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  31. 

Than  they  put  in  wrytynge  all  the  dedis  of  the  kyng  who 
was  In  prison,  and  all  that  he  hadde  done  by  euyll  couosell, 
and  all  his  vsages,  and  euyll  behauynges,  and  how  euyll  he 
had  gouemed  his  realme,  that  which  was  redde  openly  in 
playn  audience. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  14. 

I  persuaded  myself,  that  chiefly  &  inunediatly  you  do  It, 

to  thintent  to  vnderstande  the  better,  howe  that  you  shall 

tthaue  yourselfe,  in  rulyng  &  gouernaunce  of  your  realme. 

Nichols.  Thucydides,  p.  7. 

T\*hoso  in  pompe  of  proud  estate  (quoth  shee) 

Does  swime,  and  bathes  himselfe  in  courtly  blisse. 

Does  waste  his  dales  in  darke  obscuritiee, 

And  in  obliuion  euer  buried  is  : 

Where  ease  abounds,  it's  eath  to  doe  amiss  ; 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 

Behaues  with  cares,  cannot  so  easie  miss. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  with  such  sober  and  vnnotcd  passion 
He  did  behaue  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prou'd  an  argument. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

■My  lord  through  London  was  drawne  on  a  slide, 
To  Tower  hill,  where  with  an  axe  he  dide. 
Clad  in  his  armour  painted  all  on  paper. 
Tome  and  reuers'd  in  spite  of  his  behauer. 

Mirror  for  Magistralel,  p.  475. 

As  one  all  civil  courtesey  that  could  : 
'Who  full  of  bounty,  hospitably  meek. 
Of  his  behaviour  greatly  pleas'd  to  hear. 
Forthwith  commands  his  servants  him  to  seek, 
To  honour  him  bv  whom  his  honour'd  were. 

Drayton.  Motes.  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

How  gravely,  how  modestly,  how  reverently  would  ye 
behave  yourselves  before  him  all  the  while  you  are  in  his 
nouse,  and  especially  at  his  holy  table,  where  you  see  him 
coming  to  you,  and  offering  you  his  most  blessed  body  and 
blood,  to  preserve  your  souls  and  bodies  to  everlasting  life. 
Beieridye,  vol.  i.  Ser.  52. 

She  often  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  at  that  indecency 
of  carriage  which  universally  prevails  in  our  churches  :  and 
wondered  that  they  should  be  most  careless  of  their  beha- 
riour  towards  God,  who  are  most  scrupulously  nice  in 
exacting  and  paying  all  the  little  decencies  that  are  in  use 
among  meo.—Atlerbury.  Upon  the  Death  of  the  Lady  Cutis. 


BEH 

The  concluding  clause,  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
has  bv  some  been  interpreted  to  mean,  this  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  religion ;  as  if  religion  consisted  solely  in 
behaving  justly  and  kindly  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  be- 
yond this  no  other  duty  was  required  at  our  hands. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  7. 

We  are  not,  peshaps,  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  lives  of  the  preachers  of  Christianity  were  as  perfect  as 
their  lessons :  but  we  are  entitled  to  contend,  that  the 
observable  part  of  their  behaviour  must  have  agreed 


BE-HEAD.  >      To  head  or  behead,  is  to  take 
Behe'ading.  )  off,  cut  off,  strike  off,  the  head. 

And  Eroude  seide,  I  have  biheedid  Jon,  and  who  is  this 
of  whom  I  here  siche  thingis  ?  and  he  soughte  to  se  him. 

mclif.  Luk,  c.  9. 

And  Herode  savde  :  John  haue  1  beheaded:  who  the  is 
this  of  whom  I  heare  such  thynges  ?  And  he  desj-red  to  see 
him!— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

So  that  there  lyeth  before  the  high  altar,  in  St.  Peters 
Church,  two  dukes,  betweene  two  queenes,  to  wit,  the  D. 
of  Somerset,  and  the  D.  of  Northumberland,  betweene 
Q.  Anne,  and  Q.  Katherine,  all  foure  beheaded. 

Stowe.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1553.  ' 

Thus  you  see  what  be  in  manner  all  the  principal!  points 
of  his  fable,  setting  aside  and  excepting  those  which  are  ! 
most  execrable,  to  wit,  the  dismembering  of  horns  and  the  ; 
beheading  of  Isis. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1054.  i 

I  think  it  was  Caligula  who  wished  the  whole  city  of ' 
Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a 
\Aovi.— Spectator,  No.  16 

Lord  Clarendon  relates  that  he  [M.  of  Arguyle]  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  which  was  performed  the  same  day ; 
on  the  contrary,  Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur 
in  stating  that  he  was  beheaded;  and  that  he  was  con- 
demned upon  the  Satxuday  and  executed  on  the  Monday. 

Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  iu.  c.  1. 

BE-HEARD.     Be  and  Heard;   past  part,  of 

the  verb  to  hear Not  uncommon  in  our  old 

ballads. 

Robin  Hood  sett  Guyes  home  to  his  mouth, 

And  a  loud  blast  it  did  blow. 
That  beheard  the  sheriffe  of  Nottingham 

As  he  leaned  under  a  lowe. — Robin  Hood.  Percy,  vol.i. 

All  this  heheard  her  owne  damselle, 

In  her  bed  whereas  shee  ley. 
Quoth  she.  My  lord  shall  knowe  of  this, 

Soe  I  shall  have  golde  and  fee. 

The  Childe  of  Etle.  Percy,  vol.  i. 

All  that  beheard  his  litle  footepage. 

As  he  watered  bis  master's  steed ; 
And  for  his  master's  sad  perille 

His  verry  heart  did  bleed. 

Old  Robin  of  Portingale.  lb.  vol.  iii. 

Ail  this  heheard  a  little  foot -page, 

By  his  ladyes  coach  as  he  ranne ; 
Quoth  he,  thoughe  I  am  my  ladyes  page, 

Vet  I'me  my  lord  Burnardes  manne. 

Little  Musgrave.  lb. 

BE-HE  ST.  That  which  is  named,  said,  ordered 
(to  be  done);  the  declared  will, — in  order,  man- 
date, promise.     See  Behet,  Hest. 

Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byuore,  as  myd  suykedom, 
Myd  gyl'tys  S:  myd  vayre  byheste,  &  auong  the  kjniedom. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  354. 

After  this  biheste,  that  Thomas  to  tham  said, 
Sone  alle  the  tempest  in  a  throwe  was  laid. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  149. 

Thenne  was  for  nre  my  foo.  for  al  here  fayre  byheste 
And  poverte  parsuwede  me.  and  putte  me  to  be  lowe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p,  201. 
To  breken  forword  is  not  min  entente, 
75^/ip.t(  is  dette,  and  I  wold  hold  it  fayn 
All  my  behe.^t.  I  can  no  better  sayn. 

Chaucer.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  v.  44C8. 

For  I  flare  make  this  behest. 

That  I  to  you  haue  nothing  hid, 

But  tolde  right  as  it  is  betide.— Couier.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  that  they  might  be  assured,  that  he  would  pcrforme 
all  these  behests  and  promises ;  he  held  with  his  left  hand  a 
lambe,  and  in  the  right  a  flint  stone,  and  praied  solemnely, 
That  if  hee  failed  herein,  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  Gods, 
would  so  kill  him,  as  hee  slew  that  lambe  ;  and  presently 
after  his  praier  done,  he  smote  the  lambe  on  the  head,  and 
dasht  out  the  braines. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  419, 

But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  sovran  King,  and  to  enure 

Our  prompt  obedience. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  viii. 


BEH 

The  plain,  by  slow  degrees  shall  rise 

Higher  than  erst  had  stood  the  summit-hill ; 
For  time  must  nature's  great  behest  fulfil. 

Prior.  5o/omoB,  b.l, 

But  soon  he  calls  the  vision  to  his  mind. 
And  ponders  on  the  glorious  charge  assigned  ; 
Fresh  to  his  soul  the  high  behest  returns. 
And  with  redoubled  zeal  his  bosom  burns. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.i. 

BE-HE\V,  v.  From  the  application  of  Hew, 
(qv. )  to  form,  figure,  shape,  it  seems  to  have  been 
e.\tended  to — 

The  general  aspect  or  appearance,  to  com- 
plexion and  colour. 


The  House  of  Fame. 

BE-HET.     ^       See  Behest,  and  the  quota- 

Behi'ght.       I  tion    from    R.     of    Gloucester. 

Beiio'te.         Y  Behete,  to  declare   the  will,  in 

Beho'ten.      I  promise   rather  than  command; 

Behe'teer.   J  to  promise.     Be  or  6(-hete,  he 

or  6e-hight  are  constantly  used  in  Wiclif,  where  the 

modern  version  uses,  to  promise.     Mark  xiv.  11, 

A.  S.  "  And  beheton  him  feoh  to  syllanne."    Wiclif, 

"  And  bihighten  to  give  him  money."    Behest  still 

remains  in  common  use. 

Theruor  he  gaf  yt  hym,  as  he  btjhet  hym  byuore. 
And  sende  to  him  myd  the  gjfte  to  Normandye  theruor. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  346. 


Id.  p.  322 

Longe  was  her  hue  loked  up.  and  lord  mercy  criede 
And  bt/  highte  to  hym.  that  ous  alle  made 
Hue  Eliolde  unsj-we  hure  smok.  and  sette  ther  an  heire 
To  afaiten  hure  flesch   that  fers  was  to  synne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  87. 

Also  wyramen  in  couenable  abite  with  schamefastnesse 
md  sobrenesse  araiynge  hemsiltF.  not  in  writhun  heeris, 
;ithir  in  gold,  eithir  in  peerlis,  eithir  precious  clooth  but 


Thus  shal  man  hope,  that  for  his  werkes  of  penance  God 
shal  yeve  him  his  regne,  as  he  behight  him  in  the  gospel. 
Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
And  this  behete  I  you  withouten  faille 
Upon  my  trouth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight. 
That  whether  of  you  bothe  hath  that  might, 
This  is  to  sayn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 
Sle'bis  contrary,  or  out  of  listes  drive. 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  wive. 
To  whom  that  fortune  yeveth  so  fayr  a  grace. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  185C. 

He  spake  and  saide ;  if  I  the  saue, 

■\niat  sikernes  shall  I  haue 

Of  cuuenant,  that  afterwarde 

Thou  wolt  ne  gyue  suche  rewarde, 

As  thou  behightest  nowe  before  l—Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  hath  bihote  him  by  his  feyth. 

That  who  the  best  reason  seyth. 

He  shalle  receiue  a  worthy  mede.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

To  you  my  father  I  confesse, 

Suche  will  my  witte  hath  ouersette, 

That  what  so  hope  me  behete. 

Full  many  a  time  I  wene  it  sooth.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


Surrey.   Virgile.  JEna:is,  b.  ii. 

Uppon  which  occasion  his  father  at  the  wamynge  of  the 
southsayers.  which  tolde  him  that  the  childe  should  be  a 
king,  to'ke  the  childe  to  hira,  and  brought  him  vp  «-j-tha;i 
diligence  in  hoope  of  the  state  that  was  beJiighte  him. 

Goldyng.  iustine,  fol.  lOG. 

The  authors  meaning  should  of  right  be  heard. 
He  knoweth  best  to  what  end  he  enditeth: 
Words  sometime  beare  more  then  heart  behiteth. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  4C1. 
Now  I  a  wailefull  widow  behight. 
Of  my  old  age  haue  this  one  delight. 
To  see  thee  succeede  in  thy  fathers  stead, 
And  flourish,  in  flowers  of  lustiehead. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

Unto  you  would  I  be  my  live's  space 

As  true,  as  any  woman  on  earth  is 

t'nto  a  man,  doubteth  nothing  of  this. 
Small  may  she  doe,  that  cannot  well  byheel. 
Though  not  performed  be  such  a  promesse. 


Shephcard's  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 


BEH 
BE-HIND.      ■)      The  impcr.  Be  and  the  nou.i 
Behi'ndhand.  \  Hind. 
After ;   posterior  in  time  or  space. 
Cum  the  erl  of  Kent  mid  ys  ost  tliorg  ys  tricherie 
Al  frescli  bi  hynde  the  Britoues. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  56. 
ChidynRe  and  ianglenge.  that  was  hus  chef-lynode 
And  blame  man  hyhtinde  hure  back. 

P,ers  Plouhman,  p.  90. 
Though  I  by  ordre  telle  not  thise  thinges, 
Be  it  of  popes,  emperouies,  or  kinges, 
After  hir  ages,  as  men  written  finde. 
But  telle  hem  som  before  and  som  behinde, 
As  it  now  Cometh  to  my  remembrance, 
Have  lue  excused  of  min  ignorance. 

Chaucer.  The  Menkes  Prologue,  v.U,09\. 


Withoute  insight  of  his  courage. 

He  doth  meruailes  in  his  lage.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Mv  curiosity  to  see  a  solemn  procession  on  St.  John 
Baptist's  day  might  have  drawn  me  into  danger,  through 
my  willing  unreverence,  had  not  the  hulk  of  a  tall  Braban- 
ter,  behind  whom  I  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  street,  shadowed 
me  from  notice.— .B/j.  ffatl.  Account  of  Himself. 
Leo.  Oh  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman)  the  wongs  I  haue  done  thee  slirre 

Afresh  ^v^thin  me:  and  these  thy  offices 

(So  rarely  kind)  are  as  interpreters 

Of  my  behind-hand  slacknesse. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  so.  I. 

But  they  were  so  disappointed,  through  the  vigilance  and 
palour  of  Ralegh's  company,  and  that  of  captain  Denny, 
that  such  as  were  not  left  dead  behind,  were  forced  to  retreat 
with  more  haste  than  good  speed.— 0/rfjs.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

As  two  points  of  good-breeding,  which  I  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon,  regard  behaviour  and  conversation,  there  is  a 
third  which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the  country  are 
veiy  much  behind-hand.— Spectator,  No.  119. 

In  the  journey  of  life  some  are  left  behind,  because  they 

ore  naturally  feeble  and  slow :  some  because  they  miss  the 

way,  and  many  because  they  leave  it  by  choice,  and,  instead 

of  pressing  onward  with  a  steady  pace,  delight  themselves 

with  momentary  deviations,  turn  aside  to  pluck  every  flower, 

and  repose  in  every  shade. — Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  89. 

BE-HOLD.  ^        A.  S.  Be-heaUan,    Be- 

Beho'lde.n.  I  haldan,  Healdan  ;    Dut.  Be- 

Beho'lder.  S-hoiideyi,      tenere,     servare, 

Beho'lding.  I  observare. 

Beho'ldingness.  J  To  keep  or  hold,  (sc. 
the  eyes  fixed  upon  any  object,)  to  look  at  it, 
to  observe,  to  consider. 

Beholden,  holden,  kept,  bound,  obliged.  Holde 
or  holden  is  thus  used  by  Gower ; 

I  finde  a  tale  written  also 

How  that  a  worthie  prince  is  holde 

The  laws  of  his  land  to  holde.— Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


that  is,  bound,  obliged ;   under  bond,  or  obliga- 
tion. 

In  tho  schip  as  other  prynces  in  gret  pruyde  he  bi  hulde. 

And  he  nadde  mid  hym  bute  twei  men,  hym  thogte  ysherta 
feld.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

Esteward  ich  behulde.  after  the  sonne 

And  sawe  a  tour  as  ich  trowede.  truthe  was  ther  ynne. 

Piers  Plouhman,  pt.  li. 

Maistere  we  witen  that  thou  art  soth  fast  and  thou  techist 
in  treuthe  the  wey  of  God,  and  thou  chargist  not  of  ony  man, 
for  thou  biholdist  not  the  persone  of  men.  therfore  seye  to  us, 
what  it  seeraith  to  thee.— W'ic/i/.  Matthew,  c.  22. 

And  Jhesus  biheld  him  and  seyde  anentis  men,  it  is  im- 
possible :  but  not  anentis  God  for  alle  thingis  ben  possible 
anentis  God.— W.  Mark,  c.  10. 

Britheren,  if  a  man  be  ocupied  in  ony  gilt,  ghe  that  ben 
spyrytual  enforme  ghe  such  oon  in  spyryt  of  softnesse  bi- 
holdynge  thisilf  lest  that  thou  be  tempted.— /d.  Gal.  c.  6. 

Ther  is  right  at  the  west  side  of  Itaille 

Doun  at  the  rote  of  Vesulus  the  cold, 

A  lusty  plain,  habundant  of  vitaille, 

Ther  many  a  toun  and  tour  thou  maist  behold. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  7933. 

The  third  good  of  great  comfort 

That  yeueth  to  louers  most  disport, 

Cometh  of  sight  and  beholding. 

The  cleped  is  swete  loking.— /d.  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 

A  kynge  is  holden  ouer  all 

To  pitee,  but  in  speciall 

To  him,  where  he  is  moste  beholde, 

They  sliulde  his  pitee  most  beholde. 

That  ben  the  lieges  of  the  londe. 

For  thei  ben  ever  vnder  his  honde.— (Jower.  Con.  .^.b.vii. 

Yet  maye  it  signifye  Cryste  euer  to  be  sought  and  to  be 
teholden  in  faith  of  men  in  exyle. 

Joyc.  Emposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 


BEH 

Whose  blessed  and  sacred  body  and  soule  vnite  J  and  kny  tte 
in  one  with  the  holy  godhed,  is  a  perfite  and  a  cleare  glasse, 
wherein  hys  moste  pleasaunte  gloryfied  manhode  maye  be 
beholden. —  Udal.  Reuelacion,  c.  21. 

They  should  consider  howe  deepely  they  wer  bounden  and 
beholden  to  hym  therfore,  and  with  devout  thankes,  in- 
wardlye  remember  his  inestimable  bouty  therin. 

Sir  T.  More.   Korkes,  p.  1324. 

His  pleasure  was,  that  for  our  saluacion  we  should  to  him 
be  beholdung  and  not  to  the  kepyng  of  the  lawe. 

Udal.  Galathies,  c.  2. 

And  in  the  wynter  folowynge  were  royall  iustes  holden  in 
Smythfelde  of  London,  and  many  goodly  and  knyghtly  feates 
of  armys  doon  to  the  great  honoure  of  the  kynge,  and  all  his 
realme  and  gladdynge  of  al  beholdours. 

Fabyan.  Edw.  III.  an.  1356. 

Moreouer  when  they  had  throwen  there  into  all  theyr 

richesse,  they  caste  them  selues  also  hedlong  after  them,  to 

the  entent  tlieir  enemy  hauing  gotten  the  victory,  shoulde 

enioy  nothing  of  theirs,  more  then  the  beholdyng  of  v©  fire. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  70. 

And  as  she  did  to  Philoclea,  so  did  she  to  her,  with  the 
tribute  of  gifts  seek  to  bring  her  mind  into  servitude  :  and 
all  other  means,  that  might  either  establish  a  beholdingjiess, 
or  at  least  awake  a  kindness. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Leonatus,  the  young  king  of  Pontus,  (who  had  been  there 
to  acknowledge  his  beholdenness  to  them,  whom  he  was 
deservingly  bound  to)  took  the  field. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
the  purple  robe  ;  and  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the 
man. — John,  xix.  5. 

Thus  vntill  such  time  as  I  may  in  some  mure  larger 
measure,  make  knowne  my  loue  to  the  happie  and  generous 
familie  of  the  Gooderes,  (to  which  I  confesse  myselfe  to  be 
beholding,  for  the  most  part  of  my  education)  I  wish  you  all 
happiness. — Drayton,  Ded. 

\Vhen  as  the  sun  their  thickness  doth  oppose 

In  his  descending,  shining  wond'rous  clear. 

To  the  beholder,  far  oif  standing,  shows 

Like  some  besieged  town  that  were  on  fire. 

Id.  Battle  of  Agincouri. 

Thanks,  lovely  virgins ;  now  might  we  but  know 

To  whom  we  have  been  beholding  for  this  love, 

We  shall  acknowledge  it. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

We  must  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  do 
nothing  of  ourselves  whereby  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God, 
but  that  we  are  beholden  wholly  to  our  Saviour  for  it. 

Bcveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  83. 

I  frequently  offer'd  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but  was 
still  detained  by  the  fascination  of  the  peeper's  eyes,  who 
had  long  practised  a  skill  in  them,  to  recall  the  parting 
glances  of  her  beholders.— Spectator,  No.  53. 

If  our  constitution,  I  say,  with  so  great  advantages,  does 
not,  in  fact,  provide  any  such  remedy  [against  mal-adminis- 
tration]  we  are  rather  beholden  to  any  minister  who  under- 
mines it,  and  aflfords  us  an  opportunity  of  erecting  a  better 
in  its  place.— 7/i<mc.  Politics  a  Science,  Ess.  3. 


BE-HOOVE,  or  ^ 

Beho'\  E,  V. 

Beiio've,  n. 

Beho'of. 

Beho'veful. 

Beho'vefullt, 

Beho'vable. 

Beho'vedly. 

Beho'vely. 


A.S.  Behefe;  Ger.  Be- 
huf;  Dut.  Behoef;  Sw. 
Behof;  A.  S.  Behofan; 
Ger.  Behnfen;  Dut.  Be- 
hoei-en.  To  need,  to  have 
need  of.  A.  S.  Behnfath, 
oportet,  interest,  necesse 
est ;  it  behooveth,  it  is  need- 
ful or  necessary,  (  Somner. ) 
Perhaps  a  consequential  usage  of  the  verb  To  Be- 
have. It  behoveth,  (q.  d. )  it  behaveth  ;  it  haveth, 
holdeth,  oweth,  (See  Owe.)  A  kynge  behoveth, 
oweth,  ought.  It  behoft,  or  behoved,  (oportebat) 
Christ ;  Christ,  oweth,  oiight ,-  it  was  needful  or 
necessary.     And  hence  generally — 

To  be  needful,  necessary,  useful,  serviceable, 
convenient,  meet,  fit. 
In  tyme  of  gere  an  erne's  nest,  that  hii  bredeth  in  yv\7S, 
Ech  ys  in  a  rocke  hym  sulf,  vor  hii  ne  mowe  nogt  ne  be, 
Vor  iiera  byhoueth  muche  mete. — S.  Gloucester,  p.  177, 


Tliis  wit  wot  witerlv,  as  the  world  techeth 

What  other  by  hove'lh.  that  hath  meny  children 

And  hath  no  catel  bote  hus  crafte.  to  clothy  hem  and  to 

fede.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  151. 
And  thus  it  bihofte  Crist  to  suffre  ;  and  rise  agen  fro  deeth 
in  the  thridde  day :  and  penaunce  and  remissioun  of  synnes, 
to  be  prechid  in  his  name  into  alle  folkis  bigynnynge  at  Jaru- 
ss.lem.—  Wiclif  Luk,  c.  24. 

Thus  it  behoued  Christe  to  suffer,  and  to  ryse  agayne  from 
deathe  the  thyrde  daye,  and  that  repeutaunce  and  remission 
of  synnes  shoulde  be  preached  in  his  name  amonge  all  na- 
cions,  and  muste  begynne  at  Jerusalem.— JSi6/f,  1551.  lb. 


BEJ 

And  worke  not  alway  in  everj'  nede  by  on  const  i  'bur 
allone  :  fur  somtime  behoveth  it  to  be  consc'iUed  by  manv- 
Chaucer.  The  Tate  of  .Melibeus 
But  it  were  through  the  God  of  Loue, 
I  knew  nat  ele  to  ray  behove 
That  might  me  ease  or  comfort  gette. 
But  if  he  would  him  entermette. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Now  Shalt  thou  understond  what  is  behovefnl  and  neces- 
sary  to  every  parrtt  penance  ! — Chaucer.  The  Persones  Talc. 

And  sith  thend  is  euery  tales  strength. 
And  this  matter  is  so  Miotely, 
What  should  I  paint  or  drawen  it  on  length 
To  you,  that  ben  my  frend  so  faithfully  ? 

Id.   Troil.  4-  Crcs.  b.  ii. 


The  kynge  vpon  his  tale  answerde 

And  said  ;  If  this  thing,  whiche  he  herde 

Be  sooth,  and  male  be  brought  to  proue  ; 

It  shall  not  be  to  his  behoue.—Goicer.  Gon.  A.  b.  ii. 

A  kynge  behoueth  eke  to  flee 

The  vice  of  prodigalitee. 

That  he  measure  in  his  expence 

So  kepe,  that  of  indigence 

He  male  be  saufe  ;  for  who  that  nedeth, 

In  all  his  werke  the  weres  he  spedeth.— /</.  lb.  b.  vii. 

For  trouthe,  (whiche  to  mannes  nede) 

Is  most  behoueliche  ouer  all.— /i.  lb.  b.  vii. 

All  these  things  it  behooueth  your  Maiestie  to  send  in 
time  :  for  I  can  assure  your  Maiestie  that  you  shall  not  haue 
vpon  the  sea  such  good  shippes  as  these  are. 

Hacklugt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  553. 

For  a  citie  and  a  prouincebe  not  the  faire  houses,  and  the 
strong  walles.  nor  the  defence  of  any  engine,  but  the  lyuing 
bodies  of  men,  being  able  in  number  and  strength,  to  main- 
taine  themselues  by  good  order  of  iustice,  and  to  seme  for 
all  necessary,  and  behoueable  vses  in  the  common  weKh. 

Sir  John  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  171. 

But  yet  in  that  point  in  which  it  had  been  chefely  of  all 
expedient  and  behoueable  to  geue  eare  vnto  Johns  sayinges, 
he  did  not  onely  doe  after  his  counsayle,  but  also  caste  hym 
into  pryson  for  geuing  hj-m  good  aduertisement. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 


people,  and  sayd  :  "  men  yt  shall  fyght,  to  them  is  lieh 
full  three  thynges  :  y«  firste  is  ryght  of  y«  cause,"  fecSrc 


232. 

King  Henry  [S.]  being  sicke,  called  before  him  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earle  of  Gloucester,  and  caused  him  to  be  sworne  to 
keepe  the  peace  of  the  land,  to  the  behoofe  of  Edward  his 
Sonne,  &  then  died  the  sixteenth  of  Nouember,  in  the  yeere 
1272.— S/otoe.  Hen.  III.  an.  1272. 

Whence  it  was,  that  his  said  late  Majestic  (of  happy 
memory)  gave  publicke  order  for  bestowing  the  later  p;irts 
of  God's  day  in  familiar  catechising ;  then  which,  nothing 
could  be  devised  more  necessary  and  behovefull  to  the  soules 
of  men.— Bp.  Hall.   Old  Religion.  Episl.  Dedicatorie. 

But  tell  us  of  some  more  weighty  dislikes  in  the  Statutes 
then  these,  and  that  may  more  behoouefully  import  the  re- 
formation of  them. — Spenser.  Of  Ireland. 

If  therefore  we  mean  to  be  good  or  to  be  happy,  it  behoveth 
us  to  lose  no  time;  to  be  presently  at  our  own  great  task  ;  to 
snatch  all  occasions,  to  embrace  all  means  incident  of  reform- 
ing our  hearts  and  lives. — Barroiv,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

It  behoves  you,  therefore,  (and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,) 
it  behoves  you  well  to  consider  the  end  of  your  office,  and  to 
represent  to  yourself  how  great  and  important  is  the  admi- 
nistration of  governing  a  free  state. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  vili.  Let.  25. 

BE-HOWL.  In  tho  old  folio  it  is  Behohh. 
Warburton  and  Farmer  ha\e  established  the  read- 
ing.  Beholds,  in  the  modem  editions.  See  To 
Howl. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lyons  lores. 
And  the  wolfe  beholds  the  moone  : 
"Whitest  the  heauy  ploughman  snores. 
All  with  weary  taske  fore-done. 

Shakespeare.  Mid.  Night's  Dreame,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

BE-JADE.     To  weary,  to  tire ;  to  dishearten. 
But  if  you  have  no  mercy  upon  them,  yet  spare  yourself, 
lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway,  your  own  opiniastcr  wit, 
and  make  the  very  conceit  itself  blush  with  spur-galling. 
Milton.  Anim.  upon  the  Rem.  Defence. 

BE-JAPE.     To  joke,  mock,  deride,  delude. 
They  ben  but  iugulers,  and  iapers  of  kynde. 
And  bi/iapeth  the  folk,  with  gestes  of  Rome. 
It  is  but  a  faynt  folke,  yfounded  vp  on  tapes. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crcde 
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Thou  hast  bejaped  here  duk  Theseus, 
And  falsely  clianged  hast  thy  name  thus. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale, 

Now  was  his  hart  dull,  now  was  it  light 
And  thus  beiaped  stoden  for  to  stare 
About  naught,  this  Troilus  and  Panda 


BEL 


Id.  Trail.  8;  Crei. 


Tho  was  there  flatterie  none 
The  worthy  prince  to  beiape, 
The  kynge  was  otherwise  shape 
With  good  counsail' 


Goiser.  Con.  A.  b.  Tii. 

BEILD.  iJecW,  shelter.  (North.  Grose.)  A.S. 
Be-hlidan ;  to  cover,  to  protect,  to  shelter. 

This  is  our  harbour,  soft  from  dangers  floods ; 
This  is  our  beild,  the  blustering  winds  to  shunne. 

Fair/ax.  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  b.  ii.  s.  84. 

This  breast,  this  bosome  soft,  shall  be  thy  beild 
'Gainst  storms  of  arrowes,  darts  and  weapons  throwne. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xvi.  3.  49. 


BE-KISS.     See  the  quotation. 


Mar.  Come,  Amie,  you  11  go  with  us  ? 

Am.  I  am  not  well. 

lAo.  Shee's  sirk  o'  the  yong  shep'ard  that  bekisl.  her. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shevherd,  Act  i.  sc.  C. 


!ius,  knit,  bouml, 


1  stopt  their  passage 
beknit  with  snakes 


BE-KNIT.    A.  S.  Becnyltc,  ! 
tied,  (  Somncr. ) 
Here  stood  the  fiend,  [Tisiphone,]  j 


And  splaying  foorth  her  filthy  < 

about, 
Did  tosse  and  waue  her  hatefull  head. 

Arth.  Golding.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  b. 

BE-KNOW.    To  ken,  to  see;    to  recogniz 
to  acknowledge. 


For  I  dare  not  beknowe  min  owen  name, 
But  ther  as  1  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 
Now  highte  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite. 

"■     "nighles  Tale,  v.  1553. 


Chaucer.  The 


And  whan  they  had  told  all  her  distresse 

And  all  her  tempest  and  all  her  hard  caas 

Unto  the  Queene  appeared  Eneas 

And  openly  behnewe  that  it  was  he 

Who  had  ioy  than,  but  his  meine 

That  hadden  found  her  lord,  her  gnuemour. 

Id.   The  Legend  of  Dido. 

So  sir  Jaques  of  Helley  entred  into  the  court  hoted  and 
spurred ;  as  than  he  was  not  bekiiowen,  for  he  had  of  long 
tyme  hauted  farre  conntreis.—Froissart.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.  219. 

So  we  deepe  wounded  with  the  bloodie  thought. 
And  gnawing  worme  that  grieu'd  our  conscience  so, 
Neuer  tooke  ease,  bnt  as  our  heart  outbrought 
The  stayned  sighes  in  witness  of  our  woe. 
Such  restlesse  cares  our  fault  did  well  beknow. 

Mirror  for  Magistratet,  p.  440. 

BE-LA'ROUR.  To  work  hard,  to  work,  to 
ply  diligently,  carefully,  actively. 

Violins  strike  up  aloud. 

Ply  the  gittern,  scour  the  crowd. 

Let  the  nimble  hand  belabour 

The  whistling  pipe,  and  dumbling  tabor. 

Drayton.  Ngmphal  8. 

And  because  the  legions  had  committed  certain  inso- 


them,  he  took  the  tenth  man  of  the  two  first  bands,  and 
belaboured  Jubellius  with  a  cudgel. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  964. 

If  the  earth  is  belaboured  with  culture,  it  jneldeth  com  ; 
but  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with  brakes  and 
thistles.— Barroif,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

Homer  illustrates  one  of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the 
enemy,  by  an  ass  in  a  field  of  corn,  that  hath  his  sides 
belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  the  village,  without  stirring  a 
foot  for  it.— Spectator,  No.  161. 

What  groan  was  that  I  heard  ?    Deep  groan  indeed 
With  anguish  heavy  laden.    Let  me  trace  it. 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 
By  stronger 


Like  a  hard-hunted  beast. — B 


BE-LA'CED.     Belace,  to  cover  with  lace. 

The  lace  of  a  shoe  is  that  by  which  the  shoe  is 
laced,  caught,  or  held.  Lace  : — made  by  catching 
find  holding  the  threads  together. 


}      To     defer,    to     delay, 
(  linger,  to  I 


tarry,  to  come  be- 


With  proud  delight,  and  with  no  less  success 
I  turn*d  my  heart  to  those  soul-conquering  charms 
Which  flourish  in  .smooth  numbers  :  how  to  dress 
In  fierce  aray  war's  thundering  alarms  ; 

How  to  belace  and  fringe  soft  love,  I  knew. 

For  all  my  ink  was  now  Castalian  dew. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  2.  s.  48. 

BE'LAMY.  )       Fr.    Bel    amy;     Bel    amour, 
Be'lamoir.   f  Bellus  amicus.      P'air  friend. 
Thou  bel  amy,  thou  pardonere,  he  said, 
Tel  us  som  mirth  of  japes  right  anon. 

Chaucer.  Pardoneres  I  rol.  v.  12,232. 

Wise  Socrates, 

Pour'd  out  his  life,  and  last  philosophy, 
To  the  faire  Critias,  his  dearest  belamie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Ii.  c.  7. 
Lo,  lo,  how  braue  she  decks  her  bounteous  boure. 
With  silken  curtens  and  gold  couerlets. 
Therein  to  shrewd  her  sumptuous  belamour. 

Id.  lb.  b.  U.  c.  6. 

BE-LATE. 

Bela'tedness. 
hind  or  too  late. 

To  thee  sage  Hermegild  myself  I  leav 
My  fame  and  pow'r  :  thee  action  cam 
Caution  retard,  nor  promptitude  decei 
Slowness  belate,  nor  hope  drive  on  toi 

Faerie  elves. 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forrest  side 

Or  fountain  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreaius  he  sees. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Yet  that  you  may  ^ee  that  I  am  something  suspicious  of 
myselfe,  and  doe  take  notice  of  a  certaine  betateducsse  in 
me,    I  am  the  bolder  to  se.nd  you  some  of  my  nightward 
thoughts  some  while  since,  because  they  come  in  not  alto- 
gether xmfitlv,  made  up  in  a  Petrarchian  stanza,  which  I 
told  you  ot.—Id.  Letter.  Birch's  Life. 
A  watch-tow'r  to  the  wand'rers  of  mankind  ; 
Forlorn,  belated,  and  with  passions  blind, 
■\Vlio  tread  the  foolish  round  their  fathers  trod, 
And  'midst  life's  errours,  hit  on  death's  by-road. 

Harte.  Macarius. 

This  day,  for  the  first  time,  we  heare  of  the  proofs.     But 

when  were  those  proofs  offered?     In  what  cause?     Who 

were  the  parties?     Who  inspected?    Who  contested  this 

belated  Mcountl—Burhe.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts. 

BE-LAW-GIVE.  Be,  law,  anA  give.  A  com- 
pound of  Milton's.     To  give  law  to. 

Did  not  the  distemper  of  their  own  stomachs  affect  them 
with  a  dizzy  megrim,  they  would  soon  tie  up  their  tongues, 
and  discern  themselves,  like  that  Assyrian  blasphemer,  all 
this  while  reproaching  not  man,  but  the  Almighty,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  whom  they  do  not  deny  to  have  belawgiv'n 
his  own  sacred  people  with  this  very  aUowance. 

Milton.  On  Divorce.  To  the  Parliament. 

BE- LAY.  V>u\..  Be-laeghcn,  Belegghen.  Som- 
ner  says,  Belawan,  prodere,  to  belay,  to  bewray, 
betray.  Skinner  adds,  insidiari.  But  he  farther 
suggests,  be,  and  lay,  q.  d.  insidias  objicere.  Simi- 
lar to  this  is  waylay.      See  Beleagve. 

To  lay,  sc.  in  wait,  upon  the  watch,  in  ambush, 
in  blockade,  for  an  opportunity  to  assault  or 
attack. 


Thys  folc  bysette  Kanterbury,  and  vaste  bylay. 
And  gret  raymson  of  hem  wythinne  esste  to  be  out  of  wo. 
M.  Gloucester,  p.  298. 

The  Grckes  sought 

Unto  the  towne,  and  it  belaie, 

And  wolden  neuer  parte  awaie. 

Till  what  by  sleight,  and  what  by  strength, 

They  had  it  wonne  in  brede  and  length. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


They  had  belayed  all  the  coast  along  for  ts,  and  being 
dispersed  so,  were  not  well  to  be  number'd. 

Huckluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  73. 

Gainst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater  might 

Then  those  small  forces,  ye  were  wont  belay ; 

Such  haughty  minds  enur'd  to  hardy  fight 

Disdaine  to  yeeld  vnto  the  first  assay. — Spenser,  Son.  14. 

Silent  they  scud  away,  and  haste  their  flight. 

To  neighb'ring  woods,  and  trust  themselves  to  night, 

The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay, 

And  spur  their  smoaking  steeds  to  cross  their  way ; 

And  watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood. 

Dr<jden.  .Ends,  b.  ix. 

BE-LA'YED.     Inlaid  or  overlaid ;  covered. 
All  in  a  woodman's  iacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincolne  greene,  betayd  with  siluer  lace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 


BELCH,  i;.^ 
Belch,  n.        >  ( 
Be'lching.    J  I 


BEL 

A.  S.  Bcalcan,  Bcalccltan, 
cructare,  cfTundere,  to  blow 
forth,  to  pour  forth.  G.  Douglas, 
m  the  passage  cited  from  Phaer  and  Addison, 
u  es  "  Bokhis  forth."  Piers  Plouhman  writes, 
"  Bdlke."  Bishop  Hall  and  Dr.  Beaumont, 
"  Bel/ling."  Phaer  uses  both  Betc/i,  and  Bolke. 
Erigit  eructans.  It  belch  and  bol/ieth  out ;  perhaps 
to  belly  (qv. )  to  swell  out,  as  a  bag  full  of  wind, 
and,  consequentially — 

To   blow  forth,  to  eject;    to  throw  or  drive 
forth ;  to  expel. 

Belch  also  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
some  heavy  windy  liquor  :  swelling  the  body. 


For  when  he  gorged  had  himselfe,  with  meats  and  drink- 
He  bowed  his  neck  to  sleepe,  and  there  he  lay  along  the 
An  hideous  thing  to  sight ;  and  belching  out  the  gubs  of 

And  lumps  of  fiesh,  with  wine,  he  gulped  forth. 

Phaer.  jEneidos,  b.  iii. 

The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  wine  and  blood, 
Lay  stretcht  at  length  and  snoring  in  his  den, 
Betchimi  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'ercharg'd 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confus'd. 

Addison.  jEneid,  b.  iii. 

As  burning  Mtnu..  from  his  boj-ling  slew, 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke, 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coleblack  clouds  and  filthy  smoke, 
That  all  the  land  with  stench,  and  heauen  with  horror 
choke.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

All  radishes  breed  wind  wonderfully  much,  and  provoke 
a  man  that  eateth  them,  to  belch. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  5. 

Still,  still  I  burn ;  my  fire  but  changed  is  ; 

And  though  my  lust  be  cool'd,  my  guilt  is  hot. 

And  belks  and  hoils.— Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  2.  s.  146. 

Their  belking  bosoms  heaved  high,  and  fain 
They  would  have  belched  out  their  working  load 
Of  blasphemy,  which  held  their  souls  in  pain. 

Id.  lb.  c.  15.  s.  47 

For  our  bodily  grievances,  what  varieties  doe  we  here 
meet  withall  ?  What  aches  of  the  bones,  what  belkin  of  the 
joynts,  what  convulsions  of  sinews  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Nor  JEtna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch  ,-  for  sulphur  will  expire, 
(The  veins  exhausted  of  the  liquid  store  ;) 
Time  was  she  cast  no  flames  ;  in  time  will  cast  no  more. 
Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  XV 

'Tis  notorious  from  the  instance  under  consideration,  that 
it  must  be  owing  to  the  use  of  brown  juggs,  muddy  belch, 
and  the  fumes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  rendezvous 
with  us  at  meals,  known  by  the  name  of  Staincoat  Hole. 

Spectator,  No.  396. 

The  cloud, 

Bclch'd  from  the  brazen  throat  of  war,  would  hide, 

Industrious,  the  ruin  which  it  spreads. 

As  if  asham'd  of  massacre.— TAompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 

BE-LE'AGUE.  >  Dut.  Be-laeghen,  Bcleg- 
Bele'aguer.         )ghen;   Sw.  Beltrggra ;  A.  S. 

Belic-jan.      See  Belay. 

To  lay,  place  or  dispose  ;  to  lay  wait  for,  (sc.  to 

assault,  to  attack. )     To  beset  or  besiege. 

For  even  the  very  expeditions  and  voyages  in  warre,  hava 
not  alwaies  battels  aranged,  nor  fields  fought  and  bloody 
skirmishes,  ne  yet  beseiging  and  beleagaing  of  cities. 

Holland.  Plutarcli,  p.  319 

And  that  if  the  great  princes  of  the  north 
Will  with  an  army  royal  set  him  forth. 
Before  the  year  expir'd  that  is  to  come. 
He  will  with  Bourbon  new  beleaguer  Rome. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

See,  ev'ry  ways  a  trap,  each  path's  a  train  : 
Hell's  troops  my  sole  beleaguer ;  bow  thine  ears. 
And  hear  my  cries  pierce  through  i 
P.  Fletcher.  Th 

BELEE'.  I  have  been  informed,  (says  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,)  that  one  vessel  is  said  to  be  in  the  lee  ol 
another,  when  it  is  so  placed  that  the  wind  is  in- 
terceptcd  from  it.  lago's  meaning  therefore  is,  that 
Cassio  had  got  the  wind  of  him,  and  becalm'd  him 
from  going  on.  Lee  is  a  place  secure  from  the  in- 
juries of  wind  and  weather.  A.  S.  Hleow,  (Lye.) 
And  Hkow  is  the  past  part,  of  Hliwan,  Illeowan 


BEL 

tepere,  fov'ere.     (See  Lee.)     To  helec,  here  then, 
is  applied,  consequentially — 

To  shelter  (se.  from  the  wind;  and  thus,  to 
have  no  wind  to  enable  me  to  sail). 

But  he  (Sir)  had  th'  election  ; 

And  I  (of  whom  his  eies  had  seene  the  proofe 
At  Rhodes,  at  Ciprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Chrlsten'd,  and  Heathen)  must  be  be-leal,  and  calm  d 
By  debitor,  and  creditor.— S/wi-es.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

BE-r,EAVE.  A.  S.  Leof-an,  Lyf-an,  Be-hif-an. 
(See  Believe.)  Quoque  (ne/as)  omnes  nefanda 
in  morte  reliqui.  "  Quhom  now,  schame  to  say  the 
harme,  so  wikkitly  reddy  to  myschevus  deith  beleft 
have  I,"  (G.  Douglas.)  "  Whom  all  (alas)  I  now 
have  hft  unto  their  death  and  grave,"  (Phaer.) 
See  Leave. 

To  go  away  from ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  stay,  or 
cause  to  stay  or  remain  ;  to  stay,  or  remain. 

Vor  the  kj-nf;  Edward  and  ys  men  hamward  ywend  were. 

That  folc  of  Kent,  agen  ys  wylle,  byleuede  by  hynde  there. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  269. 

Vor  that  folc  of  thys  lond  to  sj-nne  her  wj'Ue  al  geue, 
And  gut  nolle  herto  her  synnes  hijleue 
Thoru  me  and  other  halewen.— /rf.  p.  265. 

And  euer  amonge  the  holy  tales, 

Like  as  thei  weren  fisshes  scales 

Thei  fellen  from  hym  nowe  and  efte, 

Tyll  that  there  was  nothrage  belefte 

Of  all  this  great  maladie. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

BE-LE'PER.  Lat.  Lepra,  that  which  breaks 
the  skin  into  scales,  (Vossius.) 

Cas.  You  have  a  law,  Lords,  that  without  remorse 
Dooms  such  as  are  betepred  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  unto  death. 

Beaum.  ^  Fktch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  T.  sc.  1. 

Eternal  mischief!  I  must  urge  no  more  : 

For  were  I  not  beleper'd  in  my  soul, 

Here  were  enough  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  ii.  sc.2. 

Sor.  Thus  will  I  pull  thy  hair,  and  thus  I'll  drag 
Thy  lust  bc-leaper'd  body  through  the  dust. 
Yet  tell  his  name. 

Id.  •Tis  Pily  She's  a  more,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Under  which  two  primitive  nurses,  (the  parity  and  poverty 
of  ministers, )  for  such  they  were  indeed,  the  Church  of  God 
more  truly  flourished  than  ever  after,  since  the  time  that 
imparity  and  church-revenue  rushing  in,  corrupted  and 
beleper'd  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse  infection  than  Gehazi's. 


Milton.  Eiconoclasies. 


BELGA'RDES.   Ft.  Belles  regardes. 
Beautiful  looks,  amorous  glances. 

The  whiles,  vnawares  away  her  -AOndring  eye 
And  greedy  eares,  her  weake  ban  from  her  bore: 
Wliich  he  perceiuing,  euer  priuily 
In  speaking,  many  false  belgards  at  her  let  fly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

And  on  thine  eylids,  waiting  thee  beside. 
Ten  thousand  graces  sit,  and  when  they  move 
To  earth  their  amorous  belgards  from  above. 
They  fly  from  heav'n,  and  on  their  wings  convey  thy  love. 
G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  and  Victory. 

BE-LI'BEL.  To  assail  with  libels ;  defamatory 
speeches  or  writings. 

See  the  laziness  of  posterity :  so  far  from  imitating  the 
industry  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  6eZi6t?//  the  pure  eflTects 
of  their  pains  as  hellish  achievements. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Cambridgeshire. 

BE-LIE.  A.S.  Be-lecgan;  Ger.  Be-liegen ; 
Dut.  Be-lieghen  ;  to  lie  or  lye. 

To  give  the  lie  to  ;  to  contradict ;  to  calum- 
niate ;  to  represent  falsely  ;  to  falsify. 

In  which  [whosoeuer  readeth  it]  shall  easly  perceaue,  not 
the  cotrary  onely  and  that  they  lye :  but  also  the  very  cause 
of  such  blasphemy,  and  what  stirreth  the  so  furiously  to 
rage  and  to  belye  the  truth  T—TyndaH.  Workes,  p.  105. 

And  if  he  hadde  dyed  therin,  had  he  not  died  for  the 
truth  ?  For  knowing  in  himself  that  all  they  belied  him,  he 
was  not  bound  to  belye  himselfe  with  them,  and  confesse 
against  himselfe  an  vntrueth :  but  had  been  in  great  sinne  if 
he  so  shoulde  haue  done.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  215. 

And  when  thy  glass  shall  it  present 

Without  those  smiles  which  once  were  there, 

Showing,  like  some  stale  monument, 
A  scalp  departed  from  its  hair ; 

At  thyself  frighted,  wilt  thou  start,  and  swear 

That  I  belied  thee  when  I  call'd  the  fair  ? 

Thomas  Becdome.  Ellis,  vol.  iii. 


B'EL 

A  painted  face,  belied  with  vermeyl  store 
Which  light  Euelpis  every  day  did  trim. 
That  in  one  hand  a  gilded  anchor  wore. 
Not  fixed  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  brim 
Of  the  wide  air,  she  let  it  loosely  swim. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
In's  body  too  no  critique  eye  could  find 
The  smallest  blemish  to  belye  his  mind  ; 
He  was  all  pureness,  and  his  outward  part 
But  represents  the  picture  of  his  heart. 

Cowley.  Elegy  on  John  Littleton,  Esq. 
Tir  incensed  powers  beheld  with  scorn  from  high. 
And  heaven  so  far  distant  from  the  sky. 
Which  durst,  with  horses'  hoofs  that  beat  the  ground. 
And  martial  brass,  bely  the  thunder's  sound. 

Dryden.  Astma  Redux. 

While  the  fond  soul 

Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss. 
Still  paints  th'  illusive  form  ;  the  kindling  grace ; 
Th'  inticing  smile ;  the  modest-seeming  eye, 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  heaven, 
Luik  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death. 

Thomson.   Spring. 

I  have  little  to  recommend  my  opinions  but  long  observa- 
tion and  much  impartiality.  They  come  from  one  who  has 
been  no  tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatness:  and  who  in 
his  last  acts  does  not  wish  to  belie  the  tenour  of  his  life. 

Burke.  Refiections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

B  E  L  I'  E  VE,  V.  '\       Dut.  Be-looven,  Ghe-looven  ,- 

Beli'eve,  n.         I   Ger.  Lauben,  Ge-lauben;  A.S. 

Be'lief.  I  Liif-an,    Ge  -  lyfan  ;     Goth. 

Beli'efil.  \  Laub-jan,    Ge-laub-jan,    cre- 

Beli'efi:lness.   I  dere,  fidem  dare  sive  habere ; 

Beli'ever.  to   credit,    to   give   or  have 

Beli'eving,  n.    }  faith. 

The  etymologists  do  not  attempt  to  account  for 
this  important  word  : — it  is,  undoubtedly,  formed 
upon  the  Dut.  Leven :  Ger.  Zeben;  A.  S.  Zif-ian, 
Be-lif-ian;  Goth.  Ziban,  vivere,  to  live  or  be-live, 
to  dwell.  Zive  or  lei-e,  be-  or  bi-Uve  or  leve,  are 
used  indifferently  by  old  writers,  whether  to  de- 
note vivere  or  credere.  (  See  Leve.  )  In  the  three 
first  examples  from  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Bi-leve, 
is  to  live  or  continue  to  live,  to  dwell.  In  the 
fourth — "  Right  by-leve  him  taught,"  is — taught 
him  to  live  rightly,  taught  him  a  rule  by  which  to 
by-leve,  or  to  live;  and  gave  him  Christendom, 
i.  e.  Christianity ;  made  known  to  him  the  life  of 
Christ,  how  he  hyleved  or  lived, — as  told  in  the 
gospels  of  Christ.  In  Piers  Plouhman,  "  to  bring 
forth  your  bi-leue,"  is  to  bring  forth  that  by  which 
you  may  live.  In  Lord  Berners — "  His  own  by- 
leue,"  is  his  own  living  or  dwelling  -  place  ;  his 
dwelling,  his  domain.  See  Bele.we. 
■  To  believe,  then,  is — to  live  by  or  according  to, 
to  abide  by ;  to  guide,  conduct,  regulate,  govern 
or  direct  the  life  by  ;  to  take,  accept,  assume  or 
adopt  as  rule  of  life ,-  and,  consequentially— 

To  think,  deem,  or  judge  right ;  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  of,  to  give  credit  to ;  to  trust,  or  think 
trustworthy  ;  to  have  or  give  faith  or  confidence  ; 
to  confide,  to  think  or  deem  faithful. 

Y  geue  here  the  to  thi  wyf,  &.  gef  thou  wolt  by  leve  here. 

The  thridde  del  of  my  kyndom  y  geue  the  to  be  my  fere, 
ii.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

He  bi-leuede  without  the  town,  &  in  wel  gret  fere. 

Id.   p.  35. 


Tho  pope  here  of  was  glad,  &  twei  holi  men  hj-m  sende, 

Fagan  and  Dimian,  hys  soule  for  to  amende 

That  rygt  bi  leue  hym  tagte,  and  gef  hj-ra  Cristendom. 

Oure  bi  leue  (quoth  this  other)  in  the  live  Codes  ys  y  do, 
Saturnus  and  Jupiter,  and  al  the  other  al  so. 

Sori  ich  am  (quoth  Vortiger)  tho  he  herde  thfs. 

For  goure  bi  leue,  that  ge  segget,  for  no  bileue  yt  nys. 

Id.  p.  112,  113. 


Fiers  Plouhman,  p.  14. 
And  gut  were  best  to  bee  aboute.  and  brynge  hit  to  kepe 
That  all  londes  lyveden.  an  in  on  lawe  bylcoved. 

Id.   p.  175. 


BEL 


1  bus  resurrexun,  and  the  rode 


For  it  bihoueth  that  a  man  comynge  to  God  hileue  that  lie 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  rewardere  to  men  that  seken  hym. 

Wiclif.  Eo.  -u'is,  c.  9. 

For  he  that  commeth  to  God  must  beleue  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seke  hvm. 

Bible,  155! .  Ii. 
Custance  answer'd  :  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare  : 
And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare. 
That  she  the  constable,  or  that  it  were  eve. 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Talc,  v.  4990. 

And  thoug  that  I,  unworthy  sone  of  Eve 
Be  sinful,  yet  accepteth  my  beleve. 

Id.  The  Second  Nonnea  Tale,  v.  15,531. 

And  this  beleue  is  so  certayne, 

So  full  of  grace  and  of  vertue, 

I'lirit  what  man  clepeth  to  Jesu, 

1 11  cleane  life,  forth  with  good  dede, 

He  male  not  fallen  of  heuen  mede. 

So  that  it  stont  upon  beleue. 

That  euery  man  maie  well  acheue, 

AVhiche  taken  hath  the  right  feith.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


For  when  he  hath  wonne  a  countrey,  towne,  or  sygnorj', 
he  desyreth  nothynge  but  truage.  and  leueth  styll  euery  man 
in  his  owne  byleue,  and  he  putteth  neuer  no  ma  fro  hia 
herytage.— iernsrj.  Froissart.  Chron.  vol.  ii.  c.  40. 

Whanne  the  flemmjTiges  sawe  that,  they  sayd  howe  their 
lorde  was  to  moche  french,  and  yuell  counsayled,  and  also 
sayd  howe  they  wolde  do  no  good  to  h}Tn,  syth  he  wolde 
nat  belyue  their  counsayls  :  than  they  toke  and  putte  hym  in 
Cortoyse  prison,  and  sayd  howe  he  shulde  neuer  depart, 
without  he  wolde  folowe  and  byleue  their  counsayls ;  also 
they  sayd,  that  the  erle  his  father,  belyued  and  loued  to 
moche  the  frenchemen,  for  if  he  wolde  a  byleved  the,  he 
shuld  haue  ben  the  greattest  lorde  in  all  christendome,  and 
recouered  agayn  Lyssle,  Dowav,  and  Bethwyn,  and  yet 
alyve.— W.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  140. 

It  is  for  thee  sufHcient,  to  shewe  a  mynde  beliefuU  and 

readie  to  obeie.     AU  the  residue  shall  he  accomplishe  and 

bryng  to  eflecte,  who  is  of  power  to  do  whatsoeuer  his  wyll  is. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  I. 

Thei  disdeyne  to  haue  the  godly  beliefulnesse  of  the  heathe 
to  be  praised,  and  yet  do  they  not  all  the  while  emende  their 
owne  wicked  vnbelief.— 7d.  lb.  c.  4. 

Let  no  man  dispise  thy  youth,  but  be  thou  an  example  of 
the  bcleevers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit, 
in  faith,  in  purity.— Jrf.  1  Tim.  c.  4. 

For  if  they  do  not  believe  these  things,  where  is  their 
faith  ?  If  they  do  believe  them  and  sin  on,  and  do  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  to  come  to  pass,  where  is  their  prudence, 
and  what  is  their  hopes,  and  where  their  charity  ? 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 

The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature 
into  the  state  of  grace,  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  hrli,-f, 
and  a  perfect  assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment  of  tl.j 
promises  of  the  gospel. — Id.  lb.  Ser.  11. 

Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names. 
Places  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  jo}ni 
Secular  power,  though  feigning  still  to  act 
Bv  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

The  thought  that  there  are  such  riches  of  mercy  in  his 
heart  and  nature  wonderfully  addeth  to  the  credibility  and 


For  the  scripture-faith,  is  not  a  meere  believing  of  histori- 
call  things,  and  upon  inartificiall  argiiments,  or  testimonies 
onely ;  but  a  certain  higher  and  diviner  power  in  the  soul, 
that  peculiarly  correspondeth  with  the  Deity. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  Pref, 

If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see. 
'Tis  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for  me  : 
For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive 
Not  from  what  others,  but  what  I  believe. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laid. 

But  is  there  no  way  then  whereby  it  is  possible  to  perceive 
him ;  Yes  surely  ;  we  may  and  ought  to  perceive  him  by 
that  spiritual  sense  as  I  may  call  it,  which  he  hath  implanted 
in  us,  suitable  to  his  own  nature,  even  by  a  firm  and  stead- 
fast  belief  in  him,  whereby  we  are  as  fully  persuaded  that  he 
is,  as  that  we  are :  and  that  he  is  wheresoever  we  are,  as 
that  we  ourselves  are  there.— Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  105. 

By  tales  like  these  is  the  envy  raised  by  superior  abilities 
every  day  gratified  :  when  they  are  attacked,  every  one 
hopes  to  see  them  humbled :  what  is  hoped  is  readily  be- 
lieved, and  what  is  believed  is  confidently  told. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Prior. 


BEL 

That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many  ptofessing 
to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed 
their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings  :  voluntarily 
undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  deli- 
vered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those 
accounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the  same 
motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct.— iPa/cy.  Eiidences,  Prop.  1. 

The  true  believer,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  most  perfect 
conviction  that  he  i.i  constantly  under  the  protection  of  an 
almighty  and  merciful  God,  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  his  being.— i>or/eus.  vol.  i.  Lect.  9. 

BE-LIKE.  \     Belihe  in  our  older  writers,  and 

Bf.li'keiv.  (in  vulgar  speech  at  the  present 
dav,  is  used  to  denote — 

It  is  likely,  it  is  probable,  it  is  credible  ;  it  may 
be ;  probably,  perhaps. 

In  this  season,  the  Bohemians  (whiche  helike  had  espied 
the  vsurped  aucthoritie  of  the  bishop  of  Rome)  began  to 
rebel!  againste  hys  sea,  which  were  falle  into  certain  sectes 
of  heresie.— //a«.  Hen.  ri.  an.  7. 

Moreover  he  received  fourscore  milch  kine  to  the  pail, 
and  neatheards  to  keep  them,  having  need  of  cowes  milke 
belike,  to  heal  a  disease  that  fell  upon  him. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  252. 

I  haue  spoken  before,  and  declared  why  I  do  vse  it  rather 
than  any  other ;  I  haue  laboured  it,  noted  it,  I  am  acquainted 
with  it  and  belike,  1  red  it,  before  you  knew  whether  there 
was  any  such  booke  or  no.—Whilgifl.  Defence,  p.  508. 

That  good  earl  [earl  of  Huntingdon]  who  weU  esteemed  my 
father's  service,  having  belikeli/  heard  some  better  words  of 
me  than  I  could  deserve,  made  earnest  enquiry  after  me, 
what  were  my  courses,  what  my  hopes. 

Bp.  Hall.  Account  of  Hiinself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  him,  upon  his  return  into  Eng- 
l:>nd,  emplovcd  in  an  expedition  or  two,  by  authority  belike 
from  the  court;  they  being  upon  occasions  of  state. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh,  ^.\9. 

Being  verv  poor,  and  belike  wanting  to  buy  fairer  colours, 
ri.  Bossam] 'wrought  therefore  for  the  most  part  m  white 
and  black.— Ila/yw/,-.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  l.  c.6. 

BELI'MED.  Glued,  fastened  together,  en- 
tangled, as  with  lime. 

Seeing  then  that  truth  consisteth  in  the  right  ordering  of 
names  in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  truth, 
hath  need  to  remember  what  every  name  he  uses  stands  for, 
a«d  to  place  it  accordingly ;  or  else  he  will  find  himself  en- 
tangled in  words ;  as  a  bird  in  lime-twigs,  the  more  he 
struggles,  the  more  belimed.—Hobbes.  Leviathan,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

BELI'VE.  ■)     The  imper.Se  and  the  nounii/c. 
Blive.         S     Be  there  life,  or  liveliness :  with 
life  or  liveliness;  with  activity,  with  spirit;  quickly, 
instantly. 
This  noble  erl  with  the  Britones  ageyn  y»  fou  wente  biliue. 
And  fagt,  and  slow  faste.— B.  Gloucester,  p.  162. 
And  to  and  fro  eke  ride  and  gone  as  bliue. 
All  day  as  thick  as  been  (lien  from  an  hiue. 
And  euery  wight  haue  liberty  to  bleue 
\niere  as  him  list,  the  bet  withouten  lene. 

Chaucer.  Trail  ^  Cree.  b.  iv. 
They  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathet  Prologue,  v.  5981. 

Now  let  us  riden  blive 

Fer  I  wol  holden  compagnie  with  thee. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale.  v.  7013. 
ffoS.  God  shield  man,  he  should  so  ill  haue  tliriue, 
All  for  he  did  his  devoire  beliu!. 

Spenser.   Shepherd's  Calender,  p.  40. 

Perdy,  sir  knight,  saide  then  th'  enchaunter  litire, 
That  shall  I  shortly  purchase  to  your  bond  ; 
For  now  the  best  and  noblest  knight  alive 
Prince  Arthur  is,  that  wonnes  in  faerie  lond. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


My  lorde,  whan  I  came  fyrst  into  this  lande 

To  be  your  wedded  w>'fe. 
The  fyrst  boone  that  I  wolde  aske. 

Ye  would  graunt  it  me  belijfe.—Adam  Bell.  Percy,  vol.  i. 

BELL.r.  "\       A.  S.  Bf7fcn,  to  bellow ;    Ger. 

Bell,  71.      V'v  Dut.  BeUen,  to  bellow,  and  to 

Be'lfry.  J  -sound  a  bell.  Spelman  says.  Pel- 
vis, unde  nostrum  vemaculum  bel. 

To  bell  is  to  form  the  shape  of,  to  grow  in  or 
into  the  form  or  shape  of  a  bell 

To  bear  the  bell,  Mr.  Nares  explains,  to  win  the 
prize  at  a  race,  where  a  bell  was  the  usual  prize, 
and  he  quotes  the  examples  from  Saltonstall, 
and  Camden.  Mr.  Todd  produces  the  quotation 
from  Riche,  which,  he  thinks,  countenances  the 
opinion,  that  the  expression  is  deduced  from  the 
dicfp  bearing  the  Idl. 


BEL 

A  belle  to  byggen  of  bras,  other  of  brjgt  selver 

And  knvtte  it  on  a  coler.  for  oure  comime  profit 

And  honge  aboute  the  cattys  \ia\ie.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  9. 

This  F.olus  anon  vp  stert. 

And  with  his  blacke  clarioun. 

As  loud  ao  belleth  wind  in  hell. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ill. 
Thise  riotoures  three,  of  which  I  tell, 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinke  : 
And  as  they  sat,  they  herd  a  belle  clinke 
Befom  a  corps,  was  carried  to  his  grave. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,595. 
There  male  nothinge  his  tonge  daunt, 
That  he  ne  clappeth  as  a  belle, 
Wherof  if  thou  wolt  that  I  telle 
It  is  behouL-ly  for  to  here.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
But  when  in  single  fight  he  lost  the  bell. 
How  through  his  troupes  he  fled,  there  might  you  marke. 
Fairfax.  Tasso,  b.  xvii.  5  69. 

My  prickear'd  ewe,  since  thou  dost  beare  the  belt, 

And  all  thy  mates  do  follow  at  thy  call. 

Keepe  still  this  launes. 

R.Riclie.  Adventures  of  Simonides,  (1584.) 

But  M.  Hardinge  for  ease  and  expedition,  hath  diuised  a 
shorter  way,  to  teach  the  people  by  a  belrape.  He  turneth 
his  backe  vnto  his  brethertn,  and  speaketh  but  twoo  woordes 
alowde  Pater  noster :  and  causeth  the  sanctus  bel  to  play 
the  parte  of  a  deacon,  to  put  the  people  in  remembrance, 
that  now  they  must  pray. 

Jewel.  A  Beplie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  1 73. 

Among  the  Romans  it  [a  horse  race]  was  an  Olympick 
exercise,  and  the  prize  was  a  garland,  but  now  they  beare 
the  bell  nwiy.—Sallanstatt,  Char.  23. 

Here  lyes  the  man  whose  horse  did  gaine, 

The  bell  in  race  on  Salsbury  Plaine. 

Camden.    Bern.  Epilaphes. 

The  Italians  are  they,  who  in  this  art  [fortification]  have 
shewed  themselves  most  skilful,  as  well  in  the  precepts  as 
practise  thereof,  and  have  carried  away  the  bell  from  all 
other  nations.- HaAewi/i.  Apologie,  p.  258. 

If  the  prayer  be  good,  .the  commoner  the  better. 

Prayer  in  the  churches  words,  as  well 

As  sense,  of  all  prayers  bears  the  bell. 

Ch.  Ilarvie.   Walton's  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  5. 

While  the  Englishmen  (he  said)  drank  only  ale,  they  were 
strong  brawny  able  men,  and  could  draw  an  arrow  an  ell 
long ;  but  when  they  fell  to  wine  and  beer,  they  are  found  to 
be  much  impair'd  in  their  strength  and  age  :— so  the  ale 
bore  away  the  bell  among  the  doctors. 

Hou-ell.  b.  i.  s.  2,  Let.  21. 

He  [B.  Jonsoii]  was  buried  three  days  after  in  St.  Peter's 
church  within  the  city  of  Westminster,  commonly  called  the 
Abbey  church,  not  among  the  poets,  but  at  the  west  end 
near  to  the  belfrg,  under  the  escutcheon  of  Rob.  de  Ros. 

Ti'ood.  Athena  Oxon. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  of  these 
opportunities,  I  exercise  myself  an  hour  every  morning  upon 
a  dumb-(ic//  that  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  my  room,  and 
Ph  '  -    '"■ 

Lo  !  as  the  surplic'd  train  draw  near 

To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind, 
The  slow  sad  bell,  the  sable  bier. 

In  holy  musings  ivTap  the  mind  ! 

Mallet.  Funeral  Hymn. 
With  pride  of  heart  the  churchwarden  surveys 
High  o'er  the  belfry,  girt  with  birds  and  flow'rs. 
His  story  wrote  in  capitals :  "  Twas  I 
That  bought  the  fount ;  and  I  repaired  the  pews." 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden,  b.  ii. 

Fr.  Belle,  from  the  Lat.  Bellas, 
is  applied  to  the  female,  as  beau 
to  the  male.      See  Beai-. 

Idam,  Mr.  Nares  observes, 
used  in  Spenser  as  belle  dame,  fair  lady.  It 
seems,  then,  to  have  been  used  as  good  dame, 
{Toody,  grandam  -.  then  applied  to  any  old  woman ; 
to  an  old  witch  or  hag. 

Bellibone,  i.  e.  bonn/  belle,  bonny  lass.      See 
Bonny. 
Rygt  so  meny  preestes.  prcchours  and  prelates 
That  ben  enblaunched  with  bcle  paroles,  and  whith  bcle 

clothes 
And  as  lanibes  thei  loken.  and  lyven  as  wolves. 

Piers  Plnuhman,  p.  278. 
Than  I  munte  me  forth,  the  mynstre  to  knowen, 
And  awaytede  a  woon,  wondcrly  well  ybild, 
With  arches  on  cuerich  half,  and  bellyche  ycoruen 
With  crochctcs  on  corneres,  with  knottes  of  gold. 


I  old  b,-ldam  !     Reverence  once 
o  wait  on  age. 
Ford.  Tlie  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  i 


BELLE.      ^ 
Be'ldam.        I  i 
Be'lsiue.        n 
Be'llibonp..  J 
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The  teeming  earth 

Is  with  a  kinde  of  coUick  pincht  and  vext. 

By  the  imprisonini;  of  vnruly  winde 

Within  her  wombe :  which  for  enlargement  striuing, 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  tombles  downe 

Steeples,  and  mosse-growne  towers. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

Who  this  land  in  such  estate  maintain'd. 

As  his  great  belsire  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8. 
Per.  I  saw  the  bouncing  Bellibone : 
Will.  Hey  ho  Bonibtll, 
Per.  Tripping  ouer  the  dale  alone. 
Will.  She  can  trip  it  very  well. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calender.  August, 
Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess  !  could  compel 
A  well  bred  lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  belle  ? 
O  say  wliat  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplor'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Loch. 
Skill'd  in  no  other  arts  was  she. 
But  dressing,  patching,  repartee  ; 
And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell, 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle. 

Goldsmith.  The  Double  Transformation. 
But  when  to  horrour  his  amazement  rose, 
A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes. 
The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 

Beatlie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 

Bellum,Bellicutn;    It. 
icoso,  warlike.      Of  Bel- 
ossius  says,  Ut  a  duis, 
(Gr.  Sis)  venit  bis;    sic  a   duellum  est  bellimi. 
Duellum  vero  dictum  a  duobus. 

Bellicall  is  used  by  G.  Douglas,  and  other 
Scottish  writers. 

Belligerent,  bellum,  gercns,  carrying  on,  waging 
war. 

Riot  had  the  beginning,  because  that  our  men  being  much 
accustomed  either  in  forraign  wars  in  France,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  or  being  overmuch  exercised  with  civil  wars,  within 
the  realme,  (which  is  the  fault  that  falleth  ordinarily  among 
bellicous  nations,)  whereby  men  of  warre,  captaines  and 
souldiers  become  plentifuU. 

Sir  T.  Smith.  Commonwealth  of  England. 

The  bellique  Cffisar,  as  Swetonius  tells  us,  was  noted  for 
singularity  in  his  apparrel,  and  did  not  content  himself 
without  adding  something  to  his  senators  purple  robe. 

Feltham.  Resolves,  ii.  52. 

Never  mind,  brother  Toby,  he  would  say,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, we  shall  have  another  war  break  out  again  some  of 
these  days  ;   and  when  it  does,  the  belligerent  powers,  if 
they  would  hang  themselves,  cannot  keep  us  out  of  play. 
Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  vi.  c.  31 

It  was,  therefore,  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  whole 
proceeding,  to  fix  whether  the  balance  of  power,  the  liberties 
and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  treaties  of  difl'erent  belli- 
gerent powers  in  past  times,  when  they  put  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities, were  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  our  present 
negociation. — Burke.  Letter  on  Regicide  Peace. 


BE'LLICOUS.  ^       Lat.. 
Belli'qie.  \Bellicos 

Belli'gebent.     J  lum,  Vo 


BE'LLOW.  A  See  Bell.  To  low,  to  be- 
Be'llower.  I  low.  A.  S.  Hleip-an,  hleow-an. 
Be'llowing,  71.  f  To  low,  to  make  a  lowed, 
Be'llows.         J  low'd  or  loud  noise. 

And  after  tliat  cometh  suggestion  of  the  divel,  this  is  to 
say,  the  divels  behus,  with  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire 
of  concupiscence. — Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

The  bull  of  bras,  which  gapeth  wide, 
It  shulde  seme,  as  though  it  were 

And  not  tiie  crienge  of  a  raa-a.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
About  the  pile  of  faggots,  sticks  and  hay, 
The  bellowes  rais'd  the  newly  kindled  flame. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  il. 

They  made  such  a  noyse,  that  the  walks  of  Poytcrs 
sounded  with  the  eccho  thereof  like  a  wood,  in  such  sort 
that  a  man  would  haue  thought  that  the  hils  had  bellowed 
out  to  the  vallcis,  and  that  the  cloudes  hade  giuen  foorth  a 
most  terrible  thunder.— Stejcc.  Edw.  III.  an.  1357. 

The  Ambrons  that  had  fled  and  escaped  from  the  over- 
throw, did  howl  out  all  night  witli  loud  cries,  which  were 
nothing  like  mens  lamentations  and  sighs,  but  rather  like 
wild  beasts  bellowivg  and  roaring.  So  that  the  bellowing 
of  such  a  great  multitude  of  beastly  people,  mingled  toge- 
ther with  threats  and  wailings,  made  the  mimntains  there- 
abouts and  the  running  river  to  rebound  a^ain  of  the  sound, 
and  ecclio  of  their  cries  marvellously 


sly. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  358. 


Seucring  from  all  the  rest,  and  setting  gone 
Full  fiftie  of  the  violent  betluwers. 
Which,  driuing  through  the  sands,  he  did  reiv 
(His  births-cr.lft  strait  rcmcmtiringl  all  their  1 
Chapman.  Hymn 


BE'LLY,  V.  \  Goth. 
Be'i.ly,  n.  >  Bcelig  ,• 
Be'llyfull.  )  Lat.   B 


"Witliin  the  fethers  they  put  a  cole  or  sparke  of  fire,  aid 
then  with  a  paire  of  smithes  bellowes  (the  nose  whereof  went 
into  the  pipe  aforesaid)  they  bloweii  the  cole  and  set  it  on  a 
smuddering  fire  within  the  fethers. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  yS7. 

This  gentleman,  you  must  know,  is  always  very  exact  and 
zealous  in  his  devotion,  which  I  beU'eve  nobody  blames; 
out  then  he  is  accustom'd  to  roar  and  bellow  so  terribly  loud 
in  the  responses,  that  he  frightens  even  us  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  are  daily  us'd  to  him. — Tatlcr,  No.  54. 

Tills  ingenious  gentleman,  out  of  compassion  to  those  of 
a  bad  utterance,  has  plac'd  his  whole  study  in  the  new 
modelling  the  organs  of  voice ;  which  art  he  has  so  far  ad- 
vanc'd,  as  to  be  able  even  to  make  a  good  orator  of  a  pair  of 
bellows. — Id.  No.  70. 

To  feign  a  red  hot  zeal  for  freedom's  cause, 
To  mouth  aloud  for  liberties  and  laws, 
For  public  good  to  bellow  all  abroad, 
Serves  well  the  purposes  of  private  fraud. 

Churchill.   The  Conference. 

It  [the  bittern  heron]  has  two  kinds  of  notes ;  the 
croaking,  when  it  is  disturbed ;  the  other  bellowing,  which 
it  commences  in  the  spring  and  ends  in  autumn. 

Pennant.  Brit.  Zoology. 

Goth.   Bahjs;     A.  S.    Bcelg, 
■   ■•        Ger.  and  Dut.  Balg ; 
'uh/a.       See   Bahjds    in 
Junius  (  Gloss.  Goth. )  and  Bulga  in  Vossius. 

To  belly  out,  is  to  bulge,  to  swell  out,  to  be  or 
make  tumid ;  to  puff  out,  to  inflate,  to  stretch,  to 
distend. 

Belhj  is  frequent  in  composition,  prefixed  to 
cheer,  fare,  timber,  &c.,  among  our  elder  writers. 

Kydders  &  beggers.  faste  aboute  goden 

T)'l  hure  bagge  &  hure  bely.  were  bred  ful  ycrammyd. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3. 

A  greate  helbjed  monke  wyth  a  scarlet  face,  whose  panche 
is  well  pampered  and  stuffed  vp  to  the  throte  wyth  all  maner 
of  delycates.— £a;<;.  Apology,  fol.  120. 

Wha  was  excessyue  riotous  bankettyng,  potte-companyon- 
>'ng,  and  behjchearynge  more  outragiously  vsed,  and  the 
pore  hungriousnes  lesse  refreshed,  than  now  ? 

XJdal.  Prologue  to  Eph. 

When  thou  commest  into  thy  neighbours  wneyarde,  y" 
maist  eate  grapes  thy  belyful  at  thine  owne  pleasure :  but 
thou  shalte  put  none  in  thy  bagge. — Bible,  1551.  Seul.  c.  23. 

Yet  take  they  falsely  vpon  them  the  honor  of  an  apostles 
name,  ard  make  as  though  they  were  hj-red  into  the  \ine- 
yarde  of  the  lorde,  and  that  they  are  hys  woorkemen,  when 
they  hj-nder  hys  businesse,  and  vnder  the  pretence  of  the 
Gospel  seeke  theyr  belly-fare.— Udal.  2  Corinth,  c.  II 

Tills  night,  wherein  the  cubdrawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  will  take  nW.—Shakes.  K.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.I. 


O  race  of  Capemaitans,  senseless  of  divine  doctrine,  and 
capable  only  of  loaves  and  belly-cheer  ! 

Millo7>.  Animadversions  upon  the  Bern.  Defence. 
What  will  he  doe  to  these  beastly  belly-slaves,  which,  void 
of  all  godlinesse  or  vertuous  behaviour,  not  once,  but  con- 
tinually day  and  night,  give  themselues  wholy  to  bibbing, 
and  banqueting  ? 

Hoinily  against  Gluttonie  and  Drunkennesse. 

A  friendly  wind, 

Circe  the  fair,  of  human  race  divine. 
Propitious  sent ;— to  ply  the  struggling  oar 
Small  need  remain'd,  the  fresh'ning  gale  suffic'd 
Each  bellying  ca.nva.s.—Fenton.  Horn.  Odys.  b.  xl 

And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think, 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast. 

And  regions  desolate,  they  past, 

AVhere  belly-timber  above  ground. 

Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 

Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  no  one  word 

Of  their  provision  ou  record. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

With  pride  like  this  the  emulating  mob 

Strive  for  the  mastery— who  first  may  fill 

The  bellying  bin,  and  cleanest  cull  the  hops. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden,  b.  ii. 
Such,  who  like  true  churchwardens  eat, 
Because  the  parish  pays  the  treat, 
And  of  their  bellyful  secure, 
O'ersee,  or  over-look  the  poor. 

Lloyd.  Charily.  A  Fragment. 

BE-LOCK.     A.  S.  Be.hican;  Dut.  Bc-hnjcken. 
See  Block. 
To  shut,  to  close;  to  shut  up,  to  block  up. 
VOL.  I. 
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And  vnder  that  thei  maden  lowe 
A  tcmbe  riche  for  the  nones 
Of  marble  and  eke  of  Jaspre  stones, 
AVlierin  that  Iphis  was  betoken.— Gower.  Con. 
And  after  of  his  owne  choys 
He  toke  his  death  vpon  the  croys, 
And  howe  in  graue  he  was  betake. 


Mar.  My  husband  bids  me,  now  I  will  vnmaske. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruell  Angelo 
AVhich  once  thou  sworst,  was  worth  the  looking  on  : 
This  is  the  hand,  which  with  a  vow'd  contract 
Was  fast  belockl  in  thine. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

BE-LONG.      >     £e  and  ionjf,  to  lengthen,  to 
Belo'.nging,  n.  )  stretch  out,  to  extend,  to  reach, 

to  attiiin  to.     A.  S.  Lengian ;    Ger.  Langen,  Be- 

langen,   prolongare,   pervenire,   attingere ;     Dut. 

jLaigJieti. 

To  reach,  to  attain,  to  pertain,  to  appertain ;  to 

be  in,  or  become  within,  the  reach,  the  grasp ; 

into  the  power,  or  possession;  to  be  or  become 

the  property  of. 
Muse  not  to  muche  ther  on  quath  Faith,  tyl  thow  more 


Thus  hath  this  robbour,  and  this  homicide, 

That  many  a  man  made  to  wepe  and  pleine, 

Swiche  guerdon,  as  belongeth  unto  pride. 

Chaucer.   The  Monkes  Tale,  V.  14,54G. 

As  j-f  a  iudge  would  swere  me  generally  in  a  courte  to 
make  trewe  aunswer  to  suche  thynges  as  shoulde  be  asked 
of  me.  and  after  mine  othe  geuen,  he  would  ask  me  certaine 
questions  of  maters  nothing  belonging  to  him. 

Sir  T.  More.  IVorkes,  p.  218. 

Tlie  raeeter  for  his  purpose  seemed  Tyssaphernes,  a  man 
bothe  of  more  experience  and  actiuity  then  the  other,  and 
also  better  furnished  with  the  souldioures  that  belonged 
sometime  to  king  Cyius.—Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  34. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  character  in  thy  life. 

That  to  th'  obseruer,  doth  thy  history 

FuUy  vnfold :  thy  selfe,  and  thy  belongings 

Are  not  thine  owne  so  proper,  as  to  waste 

Tliy  selfe  \-pon  thy  vertues :  they  on  thee. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.I. 

These  I  cannot  liken  better  than  to  the  Borderers  between 
two  countries,  who  live  in  the  marches  and  confines  of  two 
powerful  kingdoms,  both  which  have  a  great  influence  upou 
them,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whose  subjects  they  are,  and 
to  which  Prince  they  belong.— Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

Tlie  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote  any 
thing,  on  the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing 
should  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  blank  material. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 
BE-LO'VED.     To  love,  is— 
To  lift  or  take,  to  choose,  to  select,  to  prefer ; 
to  favour,  to  cherish,  to  make  much  of. 
Thus  in  delit  he  liveth,  and  hath  don  yore. 
Beloved  and  drad,  thurgh  favour  of  fortune, 
Both  of  his  lordes,  and  of  his  commune. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Talc,  v.  70U. 
And  netheles  by  dales  olde. 
Whan  that  the  bokes  weren  leuer, 
Wry  ting  was  beloued  euer 

Of  them,  that,  weren  vertuous. — Gower.  Con.  A.  Prologue. 

We  are  more  sottish  than  the  Trojans,  if  we  retain  our 

Helena,  any  one  beloved  lust,  a  painted  devil,  any  sugar'd 

temptation,  with  (not  the  hazard,   but)  the  certainty  of 

having  such  horrid  miseries,  such  invaluable  losses. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 
Dare  then,  thou  much  beloved  by  smiling  fate, 
For  Anna's  sake,  and  in  her  name  be  great : 
Go  forth,  and  be  to  distant  nations  known 
My  future  favourite,  and  my  darling  son. 

Prior.  A  Letter  to  M.  B.  Bespreaux. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems. 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  belot'd 
Causeless,  and  daub'd  wnth  undiscerning  praise. 

Couper.  Task,  b.  v. 

BE- LOW.  )     iou.',  or  inferior,  under,  nether, 
Be-lowt.     f  beneath. 

I.ou-t  is  lowed,  low'd,  low't.    To  beloict ;  to  treat 
as  a  lowt. 
For  who  can  brook,  to  see  a  painted  crowe 
Singing  aloft,  when  turtles  mourn  belowe. 

Gascoigne.  A  Bemembraunce,  %c. 
Againe  there  is  not  that  so  ill 

Bylowe  the  larape  of  Phoebus  light, 
But' man  may  better  if  he  will 
Applie  his  wit  to  make  it  right. 

Turbervillc.  All  Things  as  they  are  used. 
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For  as  he  is  not  moderate  nor  tolerable,  who  calletb  the 
upper  superfices  onely  and  cope  of  the  heaven,  aval,  that  is 
to  say,  aloft,  or  superior;  and  all  the  rest,  kh-u,  that  is 
to  say,  beneath  :  so  he  who  termeth  the  earth,  or  rather  the 
centre  of  it  onely  ica-ra,,  that  is  to  say,  below  or  inferior,  is 
not  to  be  endured.— /fo//and.  Plutarch,  p.  950. 

Sieur  Gaurlard,  who  when  he  heard  a  gentleman  report 
that  he  was  at  a  supper,  where  they  had  not  onely  good 
company  and  good  cheare,  but  also  sauory  epigrammes,  and 
fine  anagrammes ;  he  returning  home,  rated  and  belowtcd 
his  cooke  as  an  ignorant  scullion  that  neuer  dressed  or  serued 
vj)  to  him,  either  epigrammes  or  anagrammes. 

Camden.  Remains.  Anagrajn.i, 

AU  expressions,  did  I  say!  yea,  and  conceptions  too  :  for 
his  natm-e  is  so  pure,  his  goodness  so  great,  his  knowledge 
so  transcendent,  his  power  so  boundless,  his  wisdom,  justice, 
and  mercy  so  mysterious,  his  glory  so  incomprehensible,  and 
all  his  perfections  so  high,  so  infinitely  high,  that  our  highest 
conceptions  of  him  are  still  infinitely  below  him. 

,  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source 
Of  light  divine.     But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
Drew  from  the  stream  belou:     More  favour'd,  we 
Drink,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain  head. 

Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  ii. 

BEL-SWA'GGER.  Perhaps,  no  more  than  a 
fine,  a  brave,  swaggerer,  a  braggart,  a  bully. 

Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  S.  bel  swagger,  and  we  pass  in 
the  heat  on't  and  be  beaten,  beaten  abominably. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

Gom.  Indeed  you  are  a  charitable  belsicagger :  my  wife 
cry'd  out,  flre,  fire;  and  you  brought  out  your  church- 
buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play  against  it. 

Dryden.  The  Spanish  Fryar,  Act  v. 

BELT,  V.  \      A.  S.  Belt;   Ger.  and  Sw.  Belt; 

Belt,  ».  J  It.  and  Sp.  Baltro ;  Lat.  Balteus, 
"  Balteum,  quod  cingulum  e  corio  habebant  bulla- 
<!//»,  baltcum  dictum,"  (Varro. )  A  girdle  of  leather 
studded  with  bosses  ivas  called  a  belt. 

To  gird ;  to  surround,  to  inclose. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  pavade, 

And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade 

Chaucer.  The  Beves  Tale,  V.  392". 
That  goodly  belt  was  Cestus  hight  by  name, 
And  as  her  life  by  her  esteemed  deare. 
No  wonder  then,  if  that  to  winne  the  same 
So  many  ladies  sought,  as  shall  appeare ; 
For,  peerelesse  she  was  thought,  that  did  it  beare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

These  ramperts  seem  intended  to  have  had  some  effect 
even  on  the  eye.  Being  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  chalk,  and 
belling  the  hills  far  and  wide  with  white,  more  especially  if 
we  suppose  some  assistance  from  an  artificial  facing,  they 
must  have  been  visible  at  a  vast  distance. 

War  ton.  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  C7. 

On  an  enormous  shield,  which  is  belted  to  his  body,  is  a 
rude  figure  of  a  lion  passant  guardant,  and  crowned.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Gilbert  de  Gants,  the  auticnt 
owners. — Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester. 

What  need  of  these 

For  gamesters,  jockeys,  brothellers  impure. 
Spendthrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen,  oft'ner  seen. 
With  helled  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty  l— Couper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

BE-LU'TED.     Covered  with  mud  {lutuin). 

When  he  [Obadiah]  did  stop  his  beast,  'twas  done  with 
such  an  explosion  of  mud,  that  Obadiah  had  better  have 
been  a  league  off:  never  was  a  Dr.  Slop  so  beluted. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.  c.  9. 

BEL-WE'ATHER.  Belled  weather.  A  weather, 

or  wether,  with  a  bell  to  his  neck.     See  Wether. 

Much  like  a  well  grown  bel-weather,  or  felt'red  ram  he 


He  was  begot  when  the  sign  was  in  Taurus,  for  a'  roars 
like  a  bull,  but  is  indeed  a  bell-weather. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Barling,  Act.  v.  sc.  1. 

So  that  he  [Lenthall]  that  had  been  so  long  the  bel-wealhcr 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  thought  fit  for  his  compli- 
ance and  money  to  be  one  of  the  other  House. 

Wood.  AtheniE  Oxon. 

BE- MAD.  To  make  mad,  to  madden  ;  to  de- 
prive of  reason  or  sound  sense. 

If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  you  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  wiU  thank  you,  making  just  report, 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  had  cause  to  plain. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,' Act  iii  sc   I. 
X 
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BE-MA'NGLE.  To  hack  or  maim  ;  to  how, 
to  mutilate,  to  tear,  to  lacerate. 

For  those  bemanghd  limbs  whicll  scatter'd  be 

About  the  pirture'8  verge,  the  ruins  are 

Of  seav'n  unloved  lovely  babes,  which  she 

Fear'd  not  with  her  remorseless  claws  to  tear. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  2.  s.  71, 

Hut  when  they  had  opened  Csesar's  testament,  and  found 
a  liberall  legacy  of  money  bequeathed  unto  every  citizen  of 
Rome,  and  that  they  saw  his  body  (which  was  brought  into 
the  market-place)  all  hemangted  with  gashes  of  swords,  then 
there  was  no  order  to  keep  the  multitude,  and  common 
people  quiet,  but  they  plucked  up  forms,  tables,  and  stools, 
and  laid  them  all  about  the  body,  and  setting  them  afire, 
burnt  the  corps.— .Vur/A.  Plutarch,  p.  615. 

BE-MA'RTYR.  To  slay,  to  murther,  as 
martyrs,  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  ; — of  their  own 
faith  or  belief. 

See  here  how  he  hemartyrcth  such  who  as  yet  did  survive ; 

but  in  so  ser\-ile  a  condition  (condemned  to  the  mines)  that 

they  were  almost  hopelesse,  without  miracle,  to  be  released. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies,  vol.  i. 

BE-MASK.  To  put  on,  to  wear  a  mask,  a 
something  to  disguise,  cover  or  conceal. 

To  all  those  compliments,  the  doleful  lady  answered  no- 
thing; and  although  Dorotea  made  her  again  larger  offers 
of  her  service,  yet  stood  she  ever  silent  until  the  bemasked 
gentleman  (whom  the  lackey  said,  the  rest  did  obey)  came 
orcT.—Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

BE-MAUL.  To  mill,  to  grind,  to  bruise,  to 
beat  heavily. 

So  the  poor  soul  [Sancho]  was  sore  bruised  and  bemauled, 
and  scarce  imagined  what  had  happened  to  him. 

Shellon.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  c.  22. 

Others,  who  knew  nothing  of  musical  expression,  and 
merely  lent  their  ears  to  the  plain  import  of  the  word,  ima- 
gined that  Phutatorius,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  choleric 
spirit,  was  just  going  to  snatch  the  cudgels  out  of  Didius's 
hands,  in  order  to  bemaul  Yoiick  to  some  purpose. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iv.  c.  2?. 

BE-JMAZE.  To  be  or  put  out  of  the  right 
way ;  to  confuse,  to  perplex,  to  stupify.  See 
Amaze. 

«Thy  lamp,  mysterious  word  ! 

■\Thich  whoso  sees,  no  longer  wanders  lost. 

With  intellects  bemaz'd  in  endless  doubt, 

But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

BE-ME'UCIED.  A  word  formed  for  the 
occasion,  and  explained  in  the  quotation. 

And  when  he  [Paul]  enters  upon  this  narrative  of  conver- 
sion, he  at  first  useth  a  word  somewhat  uncouth,  whereby 
to  express  the  mercy  of  it ;  a  word  whereof  in  the  English 
tongue  we  cannot  give  the  full  and  proper  force  in  one  word 
(which  the  Greek  it  self  is),  I  was  bemcrcied  (if  we  may  so 
speak),  misericordia  donatus,  endowed  with  mercy,  encom- 
passed with  mercy.  

Gtodicin.  Of  Justifying  Faith,  pt.  l.  b.  ui.  o.  2. 

BE-METE.     To  mete,  to  measure. 
Away  thou  ragge,  thou  quantitie,  thou  remnant. 
Or  I  shall  so  he-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  Shalt  thinke  on  prating  whilst  thou  liu'st : 
I  tell  thee  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gowne. 

Shakespeare.   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

BE-MI'NGLE.     To  mingle,  to  mix. 

This  blade  in  bloodie  hand,  which  I  do  beare. 

And  all  this  gore  beminglcd  with  this  glew. 

In  witnesse  I  the  dreadfuU  monster  slew. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  106. 

BE-MIRE.     To  cover  with  mire,  mud,  or  dirt. 

Those  few  which  remained,  laid  his  body  (basely  God  wot, 
but  as  necessity  suffered)  into  a  collier's  cart,  which  drawne 
with  one  silly  leane  beast,  through  a  very  foule  and  filthy 
way,  the  cart  broke,  and  there  lay  the  spectacle  of  worldly 
elorv.  both  pitifully  goared,  and  filthy  bemired. 
*"     ■  Speed.   W.  Rufus.  an.  1006. 

Fair  maidens  all,  attend  the  muse, 

■Who  now  the  wandering  pair  pursues  : 

Away  they  rode  in  homely  sort, 

Their  journey  long,  their  money  short : 

The  loving  couple  well  bemir'd  : 

The  horse  and  both  the  riders  tir'd. 

Swift.  The  Progress  of  Lore. 

His  active  will-o'the-wisp  may  be  gone  nobody  can  guess 

where,  whUst  he  leaves  us  bemired  and  benighted  in  the  bog. 

Burke.  On  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

BE-MIST.     To  overcloud,  to  darken,  to  dim. 

Admitting  Christianity  had  not  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  been  confirmed  by  miracles ;  yet  it  would  in  time  have 
been  taken  up,  and  entertained  and  rooted  in  men's  hearts 
for  the  very  honesty  and  integrity  of  it :  yet,  by  the  but 
meanly  wise  and  common  ductions  of  bemisted  nature,  it 
•would'  have  been  no  very  powerful  orator)-,  to  persuade  the 
taking  up  of  our  cross  to  follow  \\\m.—Fellham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  06. 
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BE-MOAN.   >      To  bewail,  to  lament,  to  de- 
Bemo'aning.    )  plore;  to  utter  grief  or  lamen- 
tation. 

Verst  the  castel  of  Notingham  \ye  is  brother  he  nom, 
&  suththc  is  other  londes,  dcseritede  him  al  clene, 
&  alle  that  with  him  hulde,  (hii  nere  nogt  to  bi  mene.) 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  490. 

Then  shalt  thou  stoupe,  and  lay  to  ere 

If  they  within  aslepe  be 

I  mean  all  saue  thy  lady  fre 

Whome  waking  if  thou  maist  aspie 

Go  put  thy  selfe  in  ieopardie 

To  aske  grace,  and  the  bimene 

That  she  may  wete  without  wene 

That  thou  night  no  rest  hast  had 

So  soreforherr  thou  were  bested.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  P. 

And  he  his  hors  head  aside 

Tho  torned,  and  to  hir  he  rode. 

And  there  he  houed,  and  abode, 

To  wit  what  she  wolde  mene 

And  she  began  him  to  bemene.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

So  it  fortuned  that  in  this  mean  season  one  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster's  great  barons  died,  a  right  vaiyant  man,  called 
the  lorde  Fitzwater;  he  was  greatly  Semooned  but  against 
dethe  none  may  striue. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle  vol.  ii.  c.  105. 

Whereby  I  dare  with  humble  bemonynge. 

By  thy  goodness,  this  thynge  of  thee  requyre  ; 

Chastyce  me  not  for  my  deseruing 

According  to  thy  iuste  conceaued  yte.—  lFyatt.  Psalme  6. 

■When  a  poor-spirited  creature  that  dyed  at  the  same  time 
for  his  crimes  bemoaned  himself  unmanfuUy,  he  rebuked 
him  with  this  question,  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a  man 
as  thou  art  to  dye  with  Thocion'.Spectator,  No.  133. 

BE-MOCK.  To  deride,  to  scoff  at;  to  jeer  or 
gibe,  to  ape  or  imitate,  scoffingly,  jestingly,  in 
derison  or  contempt. 

You  fooles,  I  and  my  fellowes 

Are  ministers  of  fate,  the  elements 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  6cmoc/rf-at-stab8 

Kill  the  still  closing  waters,  as  diminish 

One  dowle  that's  in  my  plumbe. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip  and  eyes. 

Sicin.  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Being  mou'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

Sicin.  Bemoeke  the  modest  moone. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

BE-MOIL.  Fr.  "  Mouiller,  to  wet,  moisten, 
soak  or  steep  in  moisture,"  (Cotgrave.3 

Tliou  shouldst  have  heard  in  how  miery  a  place,  how  she 
was  bemoil'd,  how  bee  left  her  with  the  horse  vpon  her. 

Shakespeare.  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

BE-MO'NSTER.  Monster— any  thing  enor- 
mous, prodigious,  frightful. 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,  for  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

BE-MOURN.  To  mourn,  to  grieve  for,  to 
lament. 

that 
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eminent   or   rising  place.     It   is   transferred,  he 
adds,  to — 

All  eminent  or  rising  places  for  sitting  or  lying  ; 
(for  any  purpose.) 
So  that  the  erl  of  Wareine  slou,  atte  verste  touche, 
Biuore  the  justises  atte  benche,  sir  Alein  de  la  Souche. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  570. 
For  giftes  som  justise  lete  the  lowe  go  doun, 
&  som  on  other  wise  did  wrong  to  the  croun. 
The  first  justise  in  benk  Sir  Thomas  of  Weland, 
For  falshed  &  for  wrenk  he  forsuore  the  land. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  246. 
An  halle  for  an  hygh  kynge  an  houshold  to  holden, 
AVith  brode  hordes  abouten,  ybenched  wel  clene. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 

Thomas,  quod  he,  God  yelde  it  you,  ful  oft 
Have  I  upon  this  benche  faren  ful  wele, 
Here  have  I  eten  many  a  niery  mele. 
And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  away  the  cat. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  v.  7334. 

I  found  a  delectable  place. 
That  was  beset  with  trees  young  and  olde. 
Whose  names  here  for  me  shall  not  be  tolde, 
Amidde  of  which  stoode  an  herber  grene. 
That  benched  was  with  colours  new  and  clean. 

Id.  The  Blacke  Knight. 


If  the  pillers  be  of  siluer,  and  the  benches  of  gold,  and 
though  the  benchers  be  kings  &  continue  a  thousand  yeares, 
and  rule  into  the  entraiJes  of  the  earth,  yet  they  can  finde 
no  steadfast  rocke  nor  mountaine,  wherein  to  close  goods  of 
their  predecessors,  and  their  estates  perpetuall. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  7. 

Fast  at  her  side  clung  naked  Loue, 

A  louely  boy  in  deede, 
And  Vulcan,  benched  with  the  gods. 

His  wife  did  thus  proceede. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi. 

He  [Lucineus  Mutianus]  and  eighteen  more  persons  of 
his  companie,  used  to  dine  and  sup  within  the  hollownesse 
of  that  tree  :  where  the  very  leaves  yeeldcd  of  their  own 
suflScient  bed  and  bench  roume  to  rest  and  repose  them- 
selves.—//oKand.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  I. 

He  [Selden]  seldom  or  never  appeared  publicly  at  the  bar, 
(tho'  a  bencher)  but  gave  sometimes  chamber-counsel,  and 
was  good  at  conveyance.— irood.  A  thence  Oxon- 


BE-MU'FFLED.  Wrapt ;  covered,  as  with  a 
muff,  or  muffler. 

See,  I  beseech  you,  how  he  is  cloaked  up  with  sermons, 
prayers,  and  sacraments  ;  and  so  bemuffled  with  the  externals 
of  religion,  that  he  has  not  a  band  to  spare  for  a  worldly 
purpose. — Sterne,  Ser.  17. 

BE-MUSE.     To  bemu-te,  in  wine,  or  beer;  to 
indulge  the  musings ;  the  thoughts  or  medit.ttions, 
which  wine  or  beer  produces.     See  Amuse. 
Wine's  generous  spirit  makes  the  coward  brave, 
Gives  ease  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 
Bemused  in  wine  the  bard  his  duns  forgels. 
And  drlnljs  serene  oblivion  to  his  debts.  _ 

Fawkes.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  5. 

BE-NA'MED.     Called,  denominated. 

And  therefore  he  a  courtier  was  be-named. 
And  as  a  courtier  was  with  chear  received, 
( For  they  have  tongues  to  make  a  poor  man  blamed, 
ir  he  to  them  his  duty  misconceived.)  ... 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  111. 


direct  course,  to  a  particular  end,)  to  incline. 
And  thus  the  noun  is  applied  to — 

The  inclination,  the  disposition  of  the  mind  ;  the 
course,  direction,  determination  of  the  thoughts, 
studies,  pursuits,  passions. 

For  bent,  as  applied  by  Chaucer  and  Dryden, 
to  the  bending,  curvature,  declination,  declivity  of 
land,  see  Armifotent. 

The  maister  of  the  messageres  (Imbred  was  ys  name) 
Bend  ys  bowe  &  schette  a  non  to  Corineus  to  gronde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  16. 

Stonde  he  nevere  so  styfliche.  thorgh  sterj-nge  of  the  hole 

He  bendeth  and  boweth.  the  body  is  vnstable 

Ac  gut  he  is  saf  and  sounde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  IC7. 


But  much  more  prayse  to  Gascoign's  penne  is  due, 
Whose  learned  hande  doth  here  to  thee  present, 

A  posie  full  of  hearbes,  and  flowers  newe, 
To  please  all  braynes,  to  wit  or  learning  bent. 


BENCH,  V.  ^ 
Bench,  n.  > 
Be'.scher.      J 


See 
Banc- 


INK.      Warhtor 


A  hill,  mound,  hcnp,  and  any 


T.  B.  In  Prayse  of  Gascoign't  Posie), 

Under  the  bent  of  her  brows  iustly  pight, 

As  diamondes  or  saphires  at  the  least 

Her  glislring  lights  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Description.  SfC.  of  his  Lous. 

Ye  noble  princes,  that  protect  and  saue, 

1'he  pilgriine  Muses,  and  their  ships  defend 

From  nickc  of  ignorance,  and  errors  wane, 

Your  grariims  eies  vpon  this  labour  bend: 

To  vou  these  tales  of  loue  and  conquests  braue 

1  dedicate.— i^'utrc/oT.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

With  that  she  rose,  like  nimble  roe. 

The  tender  grass  scarce  bending. 
And  left  me  there  perplex'd  with  fear 

At  this  her  sonnets  ending.  . 

Dabridgcourt  Belchier.  Ellis,  vol.  ul 
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O  thou,  who  sweetly  bendst  my  stubhorne  will, 
Who  sendst  thy  stripes  to  teach,  and  not  to  kill : 
Thy  cheareful  face  from  me  no  longer  hide, 
Withdraw  these  clouds,  the  scourges  of  my  pride. 

Beaumont.  On  Desolation. 

Round  stones  driven  otherwhiles  from  out  of  the  bul- 
warkes,  brake  the  joynts  of  their  turrets,  and  overthrew 
both  the  balists  and  their  benders  so  headlong,  that  some 
without  wound-hurts ;  others,  crushed  with  huge  and 
heavie  weights,  perished. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  132 

There  with  they  gan  both  furious  and  fell, 
To  thunder  blowes.  and  fiercely  to  assaile ; 

Each  other  bent  his  enemy  to  quell. 
That  with  their  force  they  pearc't  both  plate  and  maile. 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queeite,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


The  pile  was  of  a  horsefly's  tongue. 
Whose  sharpness  naught  revers'd. 

Bratjion.  The  Court  of  Fairif. 

With  Flamoke  I  and  other  of  our  bent. 

As  liaytours  of  Tiburne  our  iudgement  did  obay. 

Mirror  for  Matfistrates,  p.  457. 

Barclay  affinns  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  how  one  of 
these  bows  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce  through  a  piece  of 
steel  tliree  lingers  thick.  And  yet  these  bows  being  some- 
what like  the  long  bows  in  use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only 
by  a  man's  immediate  strength,  without  the  help  of  any 
bender  or  rack  that  are  used  to  others. 

Wilkins.  On  Mechanical  Powers,  c.  13. 
Her  horrid  front  deep-trenching  wrinkles  trace, 
Lean  sharpening  looks  deform  her  livid  face, 
Bent  lie  the  brows,  and  at  the  bend  below. 
With  fire  and  blood  two  wandring  eye-balls  glow. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry.  Jonah. 


move  all  its  limbs,  and  that  she  had 

spondent  in  Paris,  to  be  taught  the  various  leanings  and 

bendings  of  the  head,  the  risings  of  the  bosome. 

Spectator,  No.  277. 
But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  (ind : 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind. 

Pope.  Moral  Essai/s,  Ep.  1. 

The  duty  takes  the  farther  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the 
means  of  ourwill.and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude 
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Alein  answered ;  John,  and  wolt  thou  sw 
Tlien  wol  I  be  benethe  by  my  croun. 
And  see  how  that  the  mele  falles  adoun 
In  til  the  trogh  that  shall  be  my  disport. 
Chaucer.  Tlie  Rei 
This  aier  in  neriferis  three 


vhich  the  author  of  o 


hath  implanti 

Atterburjj,  vol.  i.  Ser. 
grey  Natho  bends, 


With  fourscore  y 
A  burden  to  himself  and  friend 
And  with  impatience  seems  to  wait 
The  friendly  hand  of  ling'ring  fate. 

Cotton,  risions  on  Death. 
Wliere'er  a  flat  vacuity  is  seen, 
There  let  some  shado^ving  bending  inter\'ene, 
Above,  below,  to  lead  its  varied  line. 
As  best  may  teach  the  distant  folds  to  join. 

Mason.    Tr.  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Where'er  it  [the  lawn]  winds,  and  freely  must  it  wind. 

She  bids,  at  ev'ry  bend,  thiek-blossom'd  tufts 

Croud  their  interwoven  tendrils. 

Id.   The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

It  is  his  [the  legislator's]  best  policy  to  comply  with  the 
common  bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the  improvements 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.— T/ame.  Essays.  Of  Commerce. 

BENDE.     Band,  (qv.) 

One  day  on  a  playne  there  met  with  hym  Sir  William 
Stanley,  Sir  Thomas  of  Borough,  anJ  dyuers  other  of  his 
frendes,  with  such  a  great  bend  of  men,  that  neither  his 
kepers  would,  nor  once  durst  moue  him  to  retorne  to  prs'son 
again.— //sK.  Edw.  IV.  an.  8. 

BE-NEATH.        A.  S.     Beneoth,    Beneothan  ,- 
T)al.  Benedm.     The  same  as  Belmv,  (qv.)     It  is 
the   imperative   be  compounded  with   the   noun 
neath.    ( ,See  Tooke. )     Nether  and  nethermost,  i.  e. 
lower  and  lowermost,  still  continue  in  common 
use.      See  Nether. 
Doth  out  this  water,  quoth  Merlyn,  &  wen  it  is  a  weye, 
Ge  schul  bi  nethe  get  y  fynd  holwe  stones  twcye, 
And  in  eyther  a  dragon  ther  inne  slope  faste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  131. 
Vor  an  batayle  at  Elendone  hii  smyte  myd  her  ost. 
The  kyng  Bern ulf  was  there  bynethc,  &  bynome  al  ys  host. 
Id.  p.  258. 
Whi  groweth  this  frut  in  thre  degrees,  for  a  good  skyle  he 
Her  by  neothe  ich  may  nyme.— Piers  Plouhman,  p  303. 
And  he  seide  to  hem,  ye  ben  of  bynethe.  I  am  of  aboue  : 
ye  ben  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world. 

Wiclif   Jon,  c.  8. 
And  he  sayde  vnto  theym  :  ye  are  from  benelh.  I  am  from 
aboue  :  Ve  are  of  this  worlde,  I  am  not  of  this  worlde. 

Bible,  1351.  lb. 


To  whiche  aboue 

Beneath  his  feete  jiale  Enuie  bites  her  chaine. 
And  snaky  Discord  whets  her  sting  in  vaine. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Bosworlh  Field. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trurt. 
And,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope.  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Rowe. 
Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone, 

Tho'  nobly  born,  is  Owen  laid, 
Stretch'd  on  the  green  wood's  lap  alone. 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 

Langhorn.  Owen  of  Carron. 

BE'NEDLCT.       ^       L;it.  Bene-dicere,  Bene- 

Beneui'ction.  >  dictum.     To  speak  well  of. 

Benedi'ctionary.  J  Fr.  Benediction  ,-  It.  Bene- 
dittivnc  ;  Sp.  Bcnedicion.  As  now  applied,  Bene- 
diction is— 

A  blessin?,  a  wishing  of  all  good  to ;  an  utterance 
or  expression  of  good  wishes,  grace  or  favour. 

Then  shall  they  for  good  skil  he  called  right  Israelitis, 
when  with  the  light  of  fayth  they  shal  begyn  to  see  that 
Christ  is  both  God  and  the  Sonne  of  God,  and  through  theyr 
strength  in  fayth,  more  then  vpon  confidence  in  workes, 
wrest  out  with  strong  hande  the  benediction  of  God. 

Udal.  St.  Paul  to  tlie  Roniaines,  c.  11. 

The  xiiii.  day  of  January  began  the  procession  on  the 
Sundayes  about  the  churche,  with  the  mair  and  the  alder- 
men in  their  clokes,  and  the  prechour  takinge  his  benediction 
in  the  middes  of  the  churche,  according  to  olde  custome. 

Fabyan.  Marie,  an.  1554. 

And  it  is  not  a  small  thing  won  in  physick,  if  you  can 
make  rubarb,  and  other  medicines  that  are  benedict,  as 
strong  purgers  as  those  that  are  not,  without  some  malig- 
nity.—Buco?!.  Natural  History,  s.  \9. 

How  vaine  are  all  outward  helps  without  the  influence  of 
God's  spirit  ?  and  that  spirit  breathes  where  he  listeth :  good 
education  raiseth  great  hopes,  but  the  proofe  of  them  is  in 
the  divine  benediction.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Manasseh. 

Dr.  Ridley  observes,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  any 
saint  whose  name  corresponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman 
Calendar,  the  service  in  Usum  Sarum,  or  in  the  benedic- 
tionary  of  Bishop  Athelwold. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  Act  iv.  sc.  I.  Note. 
I  have  heard  say,  the  present  Pope  never  passes  through 
the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  his  bene- 
diction, but  the  tears  are  seen  to  tlow  from  his  eyes. 

Taller,  No.  C8. 

When  Lord  and  Lady  Valentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship, 
he  gave  them  this  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  '  Be  good, 
be  virtuous,  my  Lord ;  you  must  come  to  this.' 

Jolmson.  Life  of  Littelton. 

BENEFA'CTION.  ^       Lat.  Bene-faccre,  Be- 
Benefa'ctor.  >  nefactum  ,-  to  do  well,  to 

Bexefa'ctress.  J  do  good,  to  do  a  service. 
See  Benefice. 

A  doing  of  a  service,  a  favour,  a  good  office  ;  a 
bestowing  of  a  charitable  donation.  Also  applied, 
to  the  service,  favour,  good  office  done  ;  the  cha- 
ritable donation  bestowed. 

Nay  it  is  not  inough  for  thee  to  loue  thy  benefactours 
onely,  as  monkes  and  friers  do.  But  lift  up  thine  eyes  vnto 
thy  heauely  father,  and  as  thy  father  doth,  so  doe  thou  loue 
all  thy  father's  children.— Ti/uda//.   Wurlies,  p.  216. 

Polidore  sayth,  that  when  he  had  quieted  the  realme,  and 

vanquished  his  enemies,  he  became  a  great  benefactor  vnto 

religious  bouses,  but  specially  vnto  the  Abbey  of  Abindon. 

Grafton.  Eldred,  ?i.n.\. 

We  are  taught  by  the  law  of  nature  that  he  which  re- 
ceiveth  a  benefit  oweth  to  his  benefactor,  honour,  faith,  and 
service  according  tp  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  received. 
Spelman.  On  Tylhes,  Introd. 

After  the  proclamation  made,  all  the  common  people 
straight  threw  down  their  weapons  and  targets  at  their  feet, 
to  clap  their  hands  with  great  shouts  of  joy;  praying  him 
[Demetrius]  to  land  ;  and  calling  him.  aloud  their  saviour 
and  benefactor.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  735. 

Hen 

■  acquainted  with  it ;  and  then  sent  out  with  such  a  stock  of 
I  industry,  as  will  do  them  more  real  service  than  any  other 

kiiKl  of  benefaction,  if  they  will  but  make  use  of  it,  and 

improve  H.—Atlerbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 
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BEN 

I      A  benefactor  is  not  bound  to  comply  with  the  demands 

i  of  such  as  ask  unmerited  favours ;  though  conscious  that 

he  himself  miglit  be  apt  to  make  as  extravagant  requests, 

were  it  his  turn  to  be  the  object  of  another  man's  beneficence. 

Atlerbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

A  man  of  true  generosity  will  study  in  what  manner  to 

render  his  benefaction  most  advantageous,  rather  than  how 

he  may  bestow  it  with  least  expense. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  vii.  Let.  18. 
In  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  ver>-  point  of 
the  story  is,  that  the  person  relieved  by  him,  was  the  na- 
tional and  religious  enemy  of  his  benefactor. 

Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 
But  if  thy  sorrows  are  thy  own,  unmix'd 
With  ray  misfortunes,  let  assiduous  zeal. 
Let  tenderest  service  of  my  gi-ateful  hand, 
the  burthens  which  oppress 

Glover.  Tlie  Alhenaid,  b.  viii. 


Fr.  Benificencc  ,• 
It.  Beneficenza ;  Sp. 
Beneficcncia  ;  Lat. 
Bene-fucere,  Benefa- 
ciens,  Bcnefacientia, 
.  Bcneficeiilia.  Bene- 
"  fice,  'Beneficium.  Fr. 
Benefice  ,-  It.  Bcne- 
ficio ;  Sp.  Beneficio; 
as  in  Wiclif,  (see 
Benefit.) 

Any     benefit     or 


My  bcnefaelr 

BENE'FICENCE. 

Be.ne'ficent. 

Bene'ficently. 

Be'nefice. 

Be'neficed. 

Be'neficeless. 

Benefi'cial,  n. 

Benefi'cial,  adj. 

Benefi'cially. 

Ben  EFi'ci  ALNESS. 

Benefi'ciary,  adj.  &  n. 

Benefi'ciency. 
service. 

Benefice,  in  feudal  times,  was  applied  to  tlie 
gratuitous  donations  of  estates  {in  beneficium,  id 
est,  nsufructum) ;  to  things  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church  (/«  beneficium  ecclesiie).  The  ap- 
plications of  Benevolence,  Beneficence,  and  Benefit, 
are  not  badly  distinguished  by  Sir  T.  Elyot.  See 
Benevolence. 

Beneficence  is  benevolence  (i.  e.  good  will,  kind 
wishes)  "in  operation  or  endeavour."  It  is  the 
doing  of,  or  the  endeavour  to  do,  an  act  of  good- 
ness, of  kindness ;  to  do  a  favour,  an  advantage,  a 
service. 


Ful  thredhare  was  his  overest  courtepy. 

For  he'hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 

Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 

Cliaucer.  The  Knightes  Tat4.  Prol.  v.  292. 

The  strong  Cofl're  hath  all  deuored 

Under  the  keie  of  aueriee 

The  tresour  of  the  benefice. 

Whereof  the  poure  shulden  clothe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prologue. 

All  maner  persons  of  holy  churche  obedient  to  vs  and 
beneficed  in  the  realme  of  Fraunce  and  places  subiect  to  our 
father  that  shall  swere  to  keep  this  presete  accord,  shall 
enjoye  peaceably  their  benefices  of  holy  churche  in  places 
next  abouesaid.— /fa/;.  Hen.  V.  an.  8. 

For  like  as  the  lodestone  draweth  vnto  it  yron,  so  dothe 
benefycence  &  well  doing  allure  all  men  vnto  her. 

Udal.  Marl;,  c.  5. 

And  that  vertue  [benevolence]  if  it  be  in  operation,  or  (as 
I  mought  saye)  endeuour,  is  called  than  beneficence :  and 
the  dede  (vulgarly  named  a  good  tourne)  maye  be  called  a 
bcnefyttc.— Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

Some  olde  men  fynde  nature  so  beneficiall  vnto  theym, 
that  their  stomakes  and  liuers  are  more  stronge  to  dygeste, 
than  the  sayde  yonge  men.— /d.  Castle  of  Health,  b.  ii.  c.  2G. 

And  of  the  priest  eftsooones  gan  to  enquire, 

How  to  a  benefice  he  might  aspire. 

Marie  there  (said  the  Priest)  is  artindeede. 

Much  good  deepe  learning  one  thereout  may  reed, 

For,  that  the  grouiid-worke  is,  and  end  of  all. 

How  to  obtaine  a  beneficiall. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hvbbard's  Tale. 

The  mayre  called  ye  comons  to  the  Guyldhalle,  and  shewed 
to  them  the  beneuolence  of  the  lordes,  and  wylled  them 
ye  euery  oflicer  for  his  oflice,  to  deuise  suehe  thynges  as 
might  be  benyfycyall  for  the  eytie. 

Fabyan.  Hen.  III.  an.  1262. 

Deliuer  it  with  suclie  a  mynde.  that  in  case  he  repaye  it 
not,  thou  canst  bee  contente  he  haue  it  of  thy  free  gyfte, 
and  not  of  loue.  Let  as  well  your  loue  as  vour  beneficial- 
nesse  be  bothe  franke  &  free.— t/doZ.  Luke.  c.  6. 


Though  the  knowledge  of  these  objects  be  commendable 
unto  us  upon  an  account  of  their  contentation  and  curiosity 
yet  they  do  not  commend  their  knowledge  to  us,  upon  the 
account  of  their  usefulness  and  benefeialness. 

Hale.  Origination  oj  Mankind,  p.  5. 


jRenefcianj  services  were  those,  which  were  done  by  the 
middling;  or  lesser  Thanes  to  the  King,  and  the  greater 
Tlianes  either  militarily  in  war,  or  ministerially  in  peace. 

Spelman.  On  Feades  Sr  Tenure),  c.  25. 

The  fathers  and  children,  the  benefactors  and  the  beneji- 
ciarii  shall  knit  the  wreath,  and  bind  each  other  in  the 
eternal  inclosures  and  circlings  of  immortality. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  13. 

"U'c  long'd  for  the  assembling  of  this  parliament,  as  gladly 
as  your  beneficiaries  the  priests  came  up  to  answer  the  com- 
j.laints  and  out-cries  of  all  the  shires. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  Remon.  Defence. 

In  1524  he  [Richard  Croke]  commenced  D.  of  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  then,  or  about  that  time,  tutor  to  the  King's 
natural  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond  then  with  him  at  King's 
College,  and  beneficed,  if  not  dignified  in  the  church. 

Wood.  Athen<e  Oxon.  Church,  vol.i.  p.  105. 

Tliey  [the  ungrateful]  discourage  the  inclinations  of  noble 
minds,  and  make  beneficiency  cool  unto  acts  of  obligation, 
whereby  the  grateful  world  should  subsist  and  have  their 
consolation. — Brown.  Chr.  Mor.  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

Contrary  to  common  account  he  esteemed  every  advantage 
of  being  useful  and  serviceable  to  God  and  men  a  rich  be7ie- 
fice,  and  those  his  best  patrons  and  benefactors,  not  wlio  did 
tiim  good,  but  who  gave  him  the  opportunity  and  means  of 
doing  il.—Tillotson.  Ded.  to  Ser.  23. 

All  mortals  once  bentficently  great, 
(As  fame  reports)  and  raised  in  heavenly  state  ; 
Yet,  sharing  labours,  still  they  shunn'd  repose. 
To  shed  the  blessings  down  by  which  they  rose. 

Parnell.  On  Queen  Anne's  Peace. 

God  also  by  his  order  of  things  designs,  that  a  charitable 
entercourse  should  be  maintained  among  men,  mutually 
pleasant  and  beneficial ;  the  rich  kindly  obliging  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  gratefully  serving  the  rich. 

Barrow,  vol.  L  Ser.  31. 

"Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of 
them  can  be  very  great,  and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice, 
though  it  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has,  however, 
some  very  agreeable  effects. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 


You  displease  all  the  clergy  of  England  now  actually  in 
ofBce.  for  the  chance  of  obliging  a  score  or  two,  perhaps,  of 
gentlemen,  who  are,  or  want  to  be,  beneficed  clergymen. 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

■\Vhose  work  is  without  labour ;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  ditTiculty  thwarts  ; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  chargf^xhausts. 

Cowper.  Taslc,  b.  vi. 

The  number  of  indigent  persons  being  also  greatly  in- 
creased, by  withdrawing  the  alms  of  the  monasteries,  a  plan 
was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  more  humane 
and  beneficial  than  even  feeding  and  clothing  of  millions, 
by  affording  them  the  means  (with  proper  industry')  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves.— £/nc/:s<one.  Cam.  b.  iv.  c.  33. 

The  true  weakness  and  opprobrium  of  our  best  general 
constitutions  is,  that  they  cannot  provide  beneficially  for 
very  particular  case,  and  thus  fill,  adequately  to  their 


BE'NEFIT,  V.  )      See  Beneficence,  and  the 
Be'nefit,  n.       S  citation  there  from  Sir  Thomas 

Elyot.     To  Benefit  is— 

To  do  well  for,  good  to  ;  to  servo,  to  advantage  ; 

to  do  a  ser\ice,  or  advantage  ;  to  do  any  thing 

useful,  profitable. 

If  eny  man  doth  me  a  bynfet.  oth'  helbeth  me  at  nude 

Ich  am  unkynde  ageyns  courtesye. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  112. 

And  they  that  ban  feithful  lordis  dispise  hem  not  for  thei 
ben  britheren,  but  more  serue  thei  for  thei  ben  feithful  and 
loued  which  ben  partneris  of  benefice.— Wiclif  Tymo.  c.  6. 

So  that  they  whyche  haue  beleuynge  masters,  dispise  the 
not  bycause  they  are  bretheren  :  but  so  muche  the  rather  do 
seruice,  for  as  much  as  they  are  beleuing  and  beloued,  and 
partakers  of  the  4(!nc./J(i;.—.B!6/e,  1551.  /*. 

Whan  Jupiter  this  hurt  hath  sene, 

Another  bencfite  there  agene 

He  yafe.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Ye  haue  marueylously  and  worthily  hurt  your  selues,  and 
praciouslye  prouided  except  the  Kings  goodnesse  be  more 
vnto  you,  than  your  owne  desertes  can  claime  that  ye  be 
not  so  much  worthie  as  to  be  benefited  in  anyc  kinde,  as  ye 
be  worthie  to  lose  that  ye  haue  on  euerie  side. 

Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

The  Norman  was  so  farre  as  yet  from  benefiting  eyther 
the  Englishe  nation,  or  such  as  bordred  on  them,  that  he 
nowe  played  the  open  tjTaunt,  and  was  hated  of  them  all. 

Grafton.    William  Conqucrour,  an.  4. 

This  noble  King  Cyrus  was  wont  to  say,  that  they  who 
W'ould  not  do  good  unto  themselves,  wer 
benefit  oihmi.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  332. 


*Ti3,  perhaps,  somewhat  dangerous  to  affix  a  determinate 
value  upon  any  of  God's  benefits ;  (for  to  value  them  seems 
to  undervalue  them,  they  being  really  inestimable  :)  what 
then  is  it  to  extenuate,  to  vilifie,  to  despise  the  greatest? 


He  now  therefore  found  that  such  friends  as  benefits  had 
gathered  round  him,  were  little  estimable  :  he  now  found 
that  a  man's  own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that  of 
another.— (JoWsmiV/i.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

BE-NE'GROE.     To  blacken.     See  Negroe. 

And  if  at  the  coming  and  appearance  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  the  sun  shall  be  benegroed  in  darkness,  as  a  petty 
light  at  the  coming  of  a  greater  ;  how  if  you  cast 


1  the  life  of  Goi'.—Hewyt. 


(less,)  p.  79. 


BE-NEMPT,  a  word  of  Spenser's;  also  used 
by  Thomson  in  imitation  of  Spenser.  Senamcd. 
Chaucer  uses iVem/jne.  See  BENAMED,andNEMrNE. 

If  thy  rymes  as  round  and  rufull  been 
As  those  that  did  thy  Rosalinde  complaine. 
Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  shall  gaine  ; 
Then  kid  or  coslet,  which  I  thee  benempt. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  November. 

"  I  will,"  he  cry'd,  "so  help  me  God!  destroy 

That  villain,  .\rchimage." — His  page  then  straight 

He  to  him  called,  a  fiery-footed  boy, 

Benempt  dispatch. — Thojnson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 

BE-NET.  To  catch,  inclose,  cover,  as  with  a 
net ;  to  entangle,  to  ensnare. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benctled  round  with  villaines, 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  braines. 
They  had  begun  the  p\ay.— Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

BENE'VOLENCE. 

Bene'volent. 

Bene'volently. 

Bene'volous.  )  nevolere,     Benevoglie; 

Senevoplienza  ;  Lat.  Benevolentia,  from  Beite  and 
volo,  volens,  volentia ;  Gr.  BouXcic,  to  \\\\\.  See  the 
quotation  from  Cogan.  Puller  writes  henevolous 
for  benevolent. 

Good  vdll ;  a  will  or  wish  for  good,  for  the  good, 
or  happiness  of  others  ;  of  our  kin  or  kind  :  kinei 
will,  wish,  or  desire. 

0  leude  booke  with  thy  foule  rudenesse 
Sith  thou  hast  neither  beautie  ne  eloquence 
Who  hath  thee  caused  or  yeue  thee  hardinesse 
For  to  appere  in  my  ladies  presence 

1  am  full  siker  thou  knowest  her  beneuolence. 

Chaucer.  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale. 

And  after  that  he  rode  about  the  more  parte  of  the  lande, 
and  vsed  the  people  in  suche  fayre  manor,  that  he  reysed 
therby  notable  sumraes  of  money,  the  whiche  way  of  the 
leuyinge  of  his  money  was  after  named  a  lieneuolence. 

Fabyan.  Edw.  IV.  an.  1475. 

The  kyng  willing  to  shew  that  this  benefit  was  to  hym 
much  acceptable,  and  not  worthy  to  be  put  in  obliuion  called 
this  graunt  of  mony  a  beneuolence,  notwithstanding  that 
many  with  gnidge  &  maleuolence  gaue  great  summes  toward 
that  new  foiide  beneuolence. — Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  14. 

He  bathe  made  to  the  thys  reasonable  offers  and  this 
Godly  mocion,  puttying  his  hole  afliance  in  God  most  puis- 
sant accordynge  to  right  and  reason,  trustyng  in  his  quarel 
to  be  ayded  and  supported  by  his  beneuolente  subiectes  and 
fauourable  well  wDlers. — Id.  Hen.  V.  an.  2. 

To  whome  hys  maiestie  shall  euer  after  beare  so  muche 
the  more  tender  fauour,  in  howe  much  he  shall  perceiue 
you  the  more  prone  &  beneuolently  minded  toward  his 
eleccion.— .Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  64. 

AVhen  I  remembre,  what  incomparable  goodnes  hath  euer 
preceded  of  this  vertue  benevolence,  mercyfulle  God  what 
swete  flavour  fele  I,  percyng  my  sprytes. 

Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

If  the  chylde  be  of  nature  inclyned  (as  many  haue  ben)  to 
peynte  with  a  pen,  or  to  fourme  images  in  stoone  or  tree,  he 
sli'ulde  not  be  therfrom  withdrawen,  or  nature  be  rebuked, 
whiche  is  to  hym  beneuolent. — Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

A  benevolous  inclination  is  implanted  into  the  very  frame 
and  temper  of  our  church's  constitution. 

Puller.  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  509. 

For  my  own  part,  amongst  a  thousand  other  obligations 
which  I  owe  to  my  parents,  I  must  particularly  acknowledge 
that  of  instilling  an  early  benevolence  to  mankind,  in  gene- 
ral, and  a  desire  of  fixing  myself  in  the  aflTections  of  one  or 
more  who  should  appear  best  qualified  for  so  near  an  alli- 
ance.—roHsr,  No.  314. 

It  is  the  benevolent  passions  only  v/hich  can  exert  them- 
selves without  any  regard  or  attention  to  propriety,  and  yet 
retain  something  about  them  which  is  engaging. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  vii.  s,  2.  c.  3. 
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Proper  benevolence  is  the  most  graceful  and  agreeable  of 
all  the  affections,  it  is  recommended  to  us  bv  a  double  sym- 
pathy; as  its  tendency  is  necessarily  beneficent,  it  is  the 
proper  object.of  gratitude  and  reward,  and  upoii  all  these 
accounts  it  appears  to  our  natural  sentiments  to  possess  a 
merit  superior  to  any  other. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  vii.  s.  2.  c.  3. 

When  our  love  or  desire  of  good  goes  forth  to  others,  it  is 
termed  good-will  or  benevolence.  Benevolence  embraces  all 
beings  capable  of  enjoying  any  portion  of  good ;  and  thus  it 
becomes  universal  benevolence ;  which  manifests  itself  by 
being  pleased  with  the  share  of  good  every  creature  enjoys ; 
in  a  disposition  to  increase  it ;  in  feeling  an  uneasiness  at 
their  sufferings ;  and  in  the  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  under 
every  disguise,  or  pretext.  When  these  dispositions  are 
acting  powerfully  towards  every  being  capable  of  enjoyment, 
they  are  called  the  benevolent  affections ;  and  as  they  be- 
come, in  those  who  indulge  them,  operative  rules  of  con- 
duct, or  principles  of  action,  we  speak  of  the  benevolent 
principle. — Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

BE-NIGHT.  To  go  down  (sc.  in  darkness, 
gloom,)  to  overtake,  to  overshadow,  to  shrowd, 
to  overwhelm,  (sc.  in  darkness,  in  gloom,  in  igno- 
rance. ) 

So,  go  break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss, 

Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  vapours  both  away, 
Turn  thou,  ghost,  that  way,  and  let  me  turn  this. 

And  let  ourselves  benight  our  happiest  day. 

Donne.   The  Expiration, 
Now  jealousie  no  more  benights  her  face, 

Her  courage  beauteous  grows,  and  grief  decayes. 
And  with  such  joy  as  shipwrack'd  men  embrace 

The  shore,  she  hastens  to  the  house  of  praise. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
But  oh  !  alas  !  what  sudden  cloud  is  spread 
About  this  glorious  king's  eclipsed  head  ? 
It  all  his  fame  benights,  and  all  his  store. 
Wrapping  him  rouud,  and  now  he's  seen  no  more. 

Cowley.  Davideis,  b.  ii. 
Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to  stay  ; 
Or  some  benighted  angel,  in  his  way, 
Might  ease  his  wings,  and,  seeing  heaven  appear 
In  its  best  work  of  mercy,  thiuk  it  there. 

Dryden.    Eleonora, 
AVhere  art  thou,  poor  benighted  traveller  ! 
The  stars  will  light  thee ;  though  the  moon  should  fail, 
Where  art  thou,  more  benighted !  more  astray! 
In  ways  immortal  ?  the  stars  call  thee  back ; 
And,  if  ohey'd  their  counsel,  set  thee  right. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  No.  9. 

BENI'GN.    "j       Vossius  rejects  both  the  ety- 
Bem'gnant.   I  mologies  of  Festus  ;  sc.  heniymis 
Beni'gmtv.    t dicilur  proprie,  qui  bonis,  et  dig- 
Beni'gnly.    J  nis  largilur ;  or  benenignus  from 
bene  gignendo.      He  prefers  beniis,   add'do  gnus, 
but  what  gnus  is  he  says  not.      Fr.  Benigne,  Be- 
mgnete;  It.  &  Sp.  Benigno,  Benignita,  Benignidad. 
The  application  of  the  word  is  to — 
Those  qualities  or  dispositions  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  good,  with  a  kind  intent.     To   that 
which  is — 

Gentle,  courteous,  gracious,  kind,  liberal,  boun- 
tiful.      See  the  quotation  from  Elyot. 

Mercy  hihte  that  mayde.  a  raylde  thyng  with  alle 

And  a  ful  benygne  burde.  and  buxom  of  speche. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  343. 

To  geve  mercy  for  mysdedes.  yf  men  wolde  hit  aske, 

BuxuuJiche  and  bem/gneliche.  and  bydden  hit  of  grace. 
Id.   p.  232. 

Y'oure  mede  schal  be  myche,  and  ye  schulen  be  the  sones 
of  the  higheste  :  for  he  is  benygne  on  unkynd  men  and  yvele 
men.—  Wiclif  Luk.  c.  6. 

The  prynce  of  the  yie  pupplius  bi  name  which  resseynyde 
us  bi  three  dales  benyngneli  and  foond  us. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  28. 

Knowist  thou  not  that  the  benygnyti  of  God  ledith  thee 
to  forthinkyng. — Id.  Romayns,  c.  2. 

For  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 

He  wolde  of  his  benigne  curtesie 

Make  hem  good  chere,  and  besily  espie 

Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lere 

The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4598, 

For  which  sayth  Seint  John  Chrisostome :  penance  dis- 


That  ye  so  longe  of  your  benignitee 

Han  holden  me  in  honour  and  nobley, 

Wheras  I  was  not  worthy  for  to  be. 

That  thank  I  God  and  you.— Jd.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8703. 

And  for  he  was  to  loue  strange, 

He  wolde  not  his  herte  change 

To  be  benigne  and  fauourable 


Gouer.  Con.  A.  b. 
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And  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  [the  Black  Prince]  opened 
his  eyen  and  regarded  towarde  heuen,  and  ioyned  his  handes 
toyyder  and  sayd,  very  God  Jesu  Christ,  who  hath  formed 
and  created  me,  cosent  by  your  benygne  grace,  that  I  may 
haue  this  day  victory  of  myne  enemyes,  as  that  I  do  ia  in  a 
ryghtfnl  quanell. — Berners.  Froissart.  Crottycle,  vol.i.  c.237. 

Yet  he  there  thre  principal],  by  whom  humanitie  is  chiefly 
compact,  beneuolence,  benificence,  and  liberalitie,  which 
raaketh  vp  the  sayd  principall  vertue  called  benignitie  or 
gentylness.— 5ir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govemovr,  b.  ii.  c.  8, 

Ulysses  ioyed,  to  heare  that  one  man  yet 

Vsde  him  benignly,  and  would  truth  abet 

In  those  contentions. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  viii. 

The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 

For  beiiig  benign  and  not  blustrous 

Against  a  vanquish'd  foe  ;  their  swords 

Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words. 

Hiidibras.  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

In  a  thermometer  'tis  only  the  purest  and  most  subli- 
mated spirit,  that  is  either  contracted  or  dilated  by  the 
benignity  or  inclemency  of  the  season. — Spectator,  No.  238. 

"  Fair  dame,  united  to  the  bravest  chief," 
In  smiles  he  answers,  "  fortune  more  benign 
Preserv'd  those  husbands  for  the  happiest  lot, 
Society  with  you."  Glover.  Atlienaid,  b.  vii. 

The  king  whom  he  [Monk]  gave  us  was  indeed  the  very 
reverse  of  your  benignant  sovereign,  who  in  reward  for  his 
attempt  to  bestow  liberty  on  his  subjects,  languishes  him- 
self in  prison. 

Burke.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Yet  by  immense  benignity  inclin'd 
To  spread  around  him  that  primeval  joy 
^\^lich  fiU'd  himself,  he  rais'd  his  plastic  arm. 
And  sounded  through  the  hollow  depth  of  space 
Tlie  strong,  creative  mandate. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii 
The  hero  full  of  dignity  and  years. 
Once  bold  in  action,  placed  now  at  ease, 
Ev'n  by  his  look  benignly  cast  around. 
Gives  lassitude  relief.  Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  ii, 

BE'NLSON.     Fr.  Benifon,  from  the  Lat.  Be- 
ncdictio;  a  benediction,  (qv.) 
Richard  said  than  his  wille,  mariners  if  ge  moun, 
Aryues  in  to  IMarsille,  with  Code's  benisoun. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  147, 


Pie 


:  Plouhn 


Crede. 


And  certes,  but  if  they  don  amendement,  right  as  God  yave 
his  benison  to  Laban  by  the  service  of  Jacob,  and  to  Pharao 
by  the  service  of  Joseph,  right  so  God  wol  yeve  his  malison 
to  swiche  lordeshipes  as  susteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir 
servants,  but  they  come  to  amendement. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
Thenne  on  hys  knees  he  sat  adoun 

Before  Clement, 
And  seyde  :  '*  Fadyr  thy  benesoun 

With  good  intent !" — Octouian  Imperaior.  Weber,  vol.iii. 
And  when  of  me  his  leave  he  tuik, 

The  tears  tliey  wat  mine  ee, 

I  gave  tull  hira  a  parting  luik, 

"  My  benison  gang  wi'  thee." 

Gilderoy.  Percy's  Beliques,  vol.  i. 
Old  Man.  God's  benyson  go  ivith  you,  and  with  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Eld.  Br.  UnmufHe,  ye  faint  stars  ;  and  thou,  fair  moon. 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  araber  cloud. 

Milton.  Comtts. 
Twelve  noble  virgins,  blooming,  young  and  fair. 
With  hyacinthiue  wreaths  adorn'd  their  hair. 
And  pleas'd  the  vocal  benison  to  shower, 
To  the  soft  cithern  danc'd  befors  the  bower. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  17. 

BE- NUM.  ^       To  nim  or  take  away,  to 

Benu'mming,  ji.      y  deprive   of  (sc.    sensation, 
Bexu'mmedness.  )  thought,   lS,c.)       It   is    not 
unusual  to  write  benumb. 
He  male  neither  go,  ne  come, 
But  all  together  he  is  benome, 

The  power  both  of  hande  and  fete.— Goarr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
The  present  fits  of  feare 

Of  afterclaps  to  cum 
Amaze  my  louing  tender  breast 

Anisencesdoe  benum.—Turberville.Fyndara'sAnswere. 
Into  my  bosom  did  I  take. 
Tills  frozen  and  benuml>ed  snake. 
Not  fearing  from  it  any  harm  ; 
But  now  it  stings  that  breast  that  made  it  warm. 

Cowley.  Love's  Ingratitude. 

As  for  the  Aspides,  looke  whomever  they  have  stung, 
they  die  upon  it  witli  a  kind  of  deadly  sleepiness  and  benum- 
meinesse  in  all  their  \\mi.— Holland.  Pli'nie,  b.  xxix.  c.  4. 


But  when  the  said  heat  is  altogetner  vanquished,  there 

must  needs  ensue  a  benumming  and  congelation  of  the  body, 

but,  if  heat  get  the  victory,  it  bringeth  a  certain  warmth, 

and  dilatation,  with  pleasure. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  814. 

Scarce  had  she  finish'd  when  her  feet  she  found 

Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fasten'd  to  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Olid.  Melam.  b.  i. 
Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bore  tii'  o'envhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage  ; 
Till  aU  benumb'd,  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 
BE-PAINT.     To  paint;    to  cover,  to  colour 
with  paint. 
And  with  that  word  she  spy'd  the  hunted  boar ; 
^Vhose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither. 

Shakespeare.  Vetius  ^  Adonis. 
Jul.  Thou  knowest  the  maske  of  night  is  on  mv  face, 
F-lse  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheeke, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speake  to  night. 

Id.  Romeo  S;  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
BE-PALE.     To  make  white,  to  whiten.     See 

Al'PAL. 

^Vhen  first  those  perjur'd  lips  of  thine, 
Bepal'd  with  blasting  sighs,  did  seal 
Their  violated  faith  on  mine. 
From  the  soft  bosom  that  did  heal 
Thee,  thou  my  melting  heart  didst  steal. 

Carew.  To  an  Inconstant  Servant. 
B  E-  P  E'  A  R  L  E  D.   Co vered  with  shining,  bright, 
spots,  liiie  pearls. 
Ask  me  why  I  send  to  ytm 
This  primrose  all  bepearVd  "with  dew ; 
I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears 
The  sweets  of  love  are  wash'd  with  tears. 

Carew.  The  Primrose. 
BE-PE'PPER.  >      To  throw  at,  pelt  as  with 
Be-pu'wder.        )  pepper-corns,    or    with     the 
grains  of  pepper  from  a  pepper-box. 

0  ye  water-drinkers  !  it  is  then  by  the  delusive  fountain, 
tliat  ye  have  so  often  governed  and  turn'd  this  world  about 
like  a  mill-wheel,— grinding  the  faces  of  the  impotent  -.—he- 
p"wdering  their  ribs, — bepeppering  tlieir  noses,  and  changing 
sometimes  even  the  very  frame  and  face  of  nature. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.  c.  5. 

BE-PINCH.     To  press  or  nip,  closelj',  sharply. 

So  crakt  their  back  bones  wrincht 

With  horrid  twiches.     In  their  sides,  armes,  shoulders  (al 

bepincht,) 
Ran  tliicke  the  wals,  red  with  the  blond,  ready  to  start  out. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

BE-PLA'STER.      To  cover,  to  spread  over 
with  (plaster).      See  Emplaster. 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 

BE-PLUME.  Plume  is  applied  to  feathers 
worn  as  an  ornament,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  tKo. 

The  young,  in  armour  bright,  which  shone  like  gold,  be- 
plumed  with  each  gay  feather  of  the  east,— all— all— tilting 
at  it  like  fascinated  knights  in  tournaments  of  yore  for  fame 
and  love. — Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey. 

BE-PO'WDER.  To  cover,  to  sprinkle,  with 
powder,  with  dust.  See  Bepepper,  and  an  ex- 
ample from  Search,  in  v.  Becurl  ;  from  Gold- 
smith, in  V.  Betailed. 

BE-PRAISE.  We  praise  those  things  only 
which  we  hold  in  price,  (Junius.)     See  Appraise. 

1  have  lived  to  see  generals  who  once  had  crowds  halloo- 
ing after  them  wherever  they  went,  who  were  bepraised  by 
newspapers  and  magazines,  those  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the 
vulgar,  and  yet  they  have  long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity, 
witli  scarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  Hatter. — Goldsmith,  Es.  8. 

BE-PROSE.     To  write  or  speak,  to  reduce 
to,  prose  ;  as  distinguished  from  verse. 
Such  was  his  doom  impos'd  by  heaven's  decree, 
AVith  ears  that  hear  not,  ej'cs  that  shall  not  see. 
The  low  to  swell,  to  levell  the  sublime, 
To  blast  all  beauty,  and  beprose  all  rhyme. 

Mallet.   Of  Verbal  Criticism. 
BE-PU'DDLED.     Muddled,  clouded. 
Tliis  also  is  very  evident,  and  of  great  consideration  in 
the  first  ages  while  their  tradition  was  clear  and  eWdent, 
and  not  so  he-puddled  as  it  since  hath  been  with  the  mi.\ture 
of  hereticks,  striving  to  spoil  that  which  did  so  much  mis- 
chief to  their  causes.— £;;.  rayior.JS/jiscopocu^sserted.s.  IS. 
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BE-PU'RPLE.  To  hate  or  cause  to  have 
the  colour,  the  bloom  of  purple. 

Like  to  beauty,  when  the  lawn. 

With  rosy  cheeks  bepurpled  o'er,  is  drawn 

To  boast  the  loveliness  it  seems  to  hide. 

Dudley  Digges.   Verses  prefixed  to  Sandys's  Psalms. 

BE-QUA'LIFY.  To  bestow,  to  give,  qualities 
or  qualifications. 

Amo.  I  doe  vaile  to  both  your  thanks  and  kisse  them: 
but  primarily  to  yours,  most  ingenious,  acute,  and  polite 
ladie. 

Phi.  Gods  my  life,  how  he  doe's  all  lo  beijualife  her',  in- 
genious, acute,  and  polite !  as  if  there  were  not  otiiers  in 
place  as  ingenious,  acute,  and  polite,  as  shee. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

BE-QUEATH.  -\        A.  S.  Bectccethnr,.  Be  and 
Beque'st,  v.  I  cwcethan.      See  Qi:otii. 

Beque'st,  n.  r      To  say,   to  announce,  to 

Beql'e'ather.  J  declare,  (sc.)  the  will  or  de- 
termination;— the  manner  in  which  the  beqveathcr 
wills  or  determines  that  his  property  should  be 
disposed  of. 

Atte  laste,  tho  he  ysey,  that  toward  hys  ende  be  drou, 
Hys  byquide  in  hys  manere  he  made  byuore  hys  deth. 
Wyllam,  the  rede  kyng,  hys  sone  al  Engelond  he  byqneih 
The  gongere  al  hys  porchas ;  ac,  as  lawe  was  &  wo'ne, 
Normandye  hys  erytage  he  gef  hys  eldoste  sone 
Roherd  the  Courtese ;  and  Henry  hys  gongoste  tho 
He  byqueth  hys  tresour,  vor  he  nadde  sones  nannio. 

R.Gloucester,  p.  381. 
Fare  wel  quath  the  frere.  for  I  mot  hethen  fonden 
And  hyen  to  an  housewiif.  that  hath  us  byquelhen 
Ten  pound  in  hir  testament. — Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 


ten  my  by  quys 
Id.  Vision,  p. 
For  though  they  yeve  us  all  hir  heritage, 
For  which  we  claime  to  ben  of  high  parage. 
Yet  may  they  not  beguethen,  for  no  thing. 
To  non  of  us,  hir  vertuous  living. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  C70I. 
He  dyed,  lining  after  hym  iii.  sonnes,  to  the  which  he 
bequethid  his  possessions  and  goodis,  but  for  ye  yongest. 
named  GrjITon,  held  hym  not  contentyd  with  such'bequeste 
as  his  fader  to  hym  gaue  he  therefore  made  warre  open  his 
other  ii.  bretherne. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  48. 

And  as  good  men,  in  charitte  should  live, 
I  crave  my  faults  may  no  mans  mind  offend, 
So  bur  is  all,  I  have  to  beqiiest. 
And  this  is  all,  I  of  the  world  request. 

Gascoigne.  A  Rememhrauncc 

If  the  bequcther  or  maker  of  any  will  be  on  line,  the  wi  11 
taketh  no  place,  and  may  be  voyde. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Logike,  p.  48. 

With  cruell  spots 

Out  of  his  will  his  doubtlesse  heires  he  blots 
And  all  his  goods  to  Phiale  bequeathes. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 

Upon  thyself  thy  beautys  legacy  ? 
Natures  bequest  gives  nothing  but  doth  lend, 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  4. 
I  have  often  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  a  legacy  of 
the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  genius's  that 
our  own  or  any  country  has  produced :  after  having  be- 
queathed his  soul,  body,  and  estate,  in  the  usual  form ;  he 
adds,  "  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and 
to  my  countrymen,  after  some  time  be  passed  over." 

Tatter,  No.  133. 
But  haste  to  thy  illustrious  task:  prepare 
Tlie  noble  work  well  trusted  to  thy  care. 
The  gift  bcqueath'd  by  Addison's  command, 
To  Craggs  made  sacred  'oy  his  dying  hand. 

Young.  Let.  to  Tickeh. 

Saint  John  instantly  saw  the  meaning,  and  felt  the  force 
of  this  moving  bequest.  He  considered  our  Lord's  mother 
as  his  own,  and  from  that  hour  (as  he  him.self  with  his  usual 
modesty  and  simplicity  tells  us,)  "  he  took  her  to  his  own 
home." — Porteus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

BE- RAIN.  To  run,  to  flow  down,  to  bedew, 
to  bewct,  to  moisten. 

So  after  that  he  long  liad  hir  complained 
His  bonds  wrong,  and  said  that  was  to  sey 
And  with  his  teires  salt  her  brest  berained 
He  gan  the  teires  wipen  all  of  ful  drey. 


And  Polimite,  of  whome  I  speak  late 
With  the  tempest  bete,  and  all  bereined. 
By  grace  only  the  citie  hath  atteined. 

Lidgate.  The  Start/  of  Thebes,  pt-  il- 


BER 

The  monthe  vnto  this  signe  nrdeigned 

Is  Februar,  which  is  licrci;/nfd. 

And  with  londflodes  in  his  rage 

At  fordes  letteth  the  passage.— Gou'cr.  Con.  A.  h.  vii. 

And  with  this  thought,  the  hloud  forsakes  the  face, 

The  teares  berai/tie  my  chekes  of  deadly  hewe, 
The  whyche  as  sone  as  sobbing  sighes,  alas, 

Upsupped  have,  tlius  I  my  plaint  renewe. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  a  dyinj  Louer. 
Till  at  the  last  recouerinp  his  voice, 
Supping  the  teares  tliat  all  his  brest  beraind, 
On  cruell  fortune  weeping  thus  he  plain'd. 

Mirror  for  Majistrates,  p.  271. 
Ye  sighes  make  true  report  of  teares, 

that  so  beraine  my  brest. 
As  Helens  husbands  neuer  were 

for  treason  of  his  guest. 

Turbcrville.  Complaint  of  Absence. 

BE- RATE.  We  use  to  tax,  and  to  rate,  meta- 
phorically, in  a  similar  manner.  To  tax  a  man 
with  a  crime,  is  to  lay  it  to  his  charge,  to  charge 
him  with  it,  to  accuse  him  of  it.  To  rate  a  man 
for  his  offences,  to  tax,  to  charge  him  with  them, 
to  repeat  the  charge,  to  reproach  him  with,  scold 
him  for  them.      See  Rate. 


But  when  Anionic  aftenvards  came  to  the  knowledge 
thereof,  and  that  this  fraud  and  cousenage  was  bewraied 
and  detected  by  the  language  and  speech  of  the  boies,  he 
fell  into  a  furious  fit  of  choler,  and  all  to  berated  the  foresaid 
Toranius.— .ffo/Zand.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  VI. 

BE-RA'TTLE.  Rattle  is  the  dim.  of  Rate. 
See  Berate. 

To  scold  vociferously ;  to  make  the  noise  or 
clamour  of  a  scold. 

As  thus :  He  did  all  heratlle  him.  WTierin  appeareth  that 
a  sillable  is  added  to  this  word  {.tattle.) 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhelorique,  p.  ISO. 

But  there  is,  Sir,  an  ayrie  of  children  •  •  *  •  those  are 

now  the  fashion,  and  so  be-ratled  the  common  stages  (so 

they  call  them,)  that  many  wearing  rapiers,  are  affraide  of 

goose  quills,  and  dare  scarse  come  thither. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

BE-REAVE.  ^  To  take  away,  to  deprive 
Bere'aveb,  n.  >  of,  to  plunder,  to  despoil,  to 
Bere'ft.  J  rob,  or  be-rob,  (qv.) 

8:  socoure  tho  that  are  git  in  Gascoyn  left, 

Ke  late  tham  not  misfare,  ne  ther  powere  be  reft. 

It.  Bruune,  p.  289. 

Now  whether  have  I  a  siker  hond  or  non  ? 

Guod  he,  is  all  my  might  and  minde  agon  I 

Ilath  win  bereved  me  mine  eyen  sight  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7651. 

But  age,  alas !  that  all  wol  envenime. 
Hath  me  beraft  my  beautee  and  mv  pith. 

Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  CO.'iC. 

The  patrimonie,  and  the  richesse, 

Whiche  to  Siluester  in  pure  almesse, 

The  first  Constantinus  lefte, 

Fro  holy  churche  thei  berefte.—Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

The  duke  beynge  thereof  aduertised  sent  woorde  to  the 
Frenche  kynge,  declarynge  to  him  that  in  the  time  of  trace 
in  the  which,  he  as  his  allye  and  vassal  was  coprehendyd 
he  was  spoyled  and  beraued  of  his  towne  of  Fongiers  :  be- 
sechynge  the  Frenche  kynge,  in  that  cause  to  see  a  recom- 
pense and  amendemente.— //oH.  Hen.  J'l.  an.  2G. 
Pleasure  is  felt,  opinion  but  conceiv'd. 

Honour,  a  thing  without  us,  not  our  own  : 
■Whereof  we  see  how  many  are  bereav'd. 

Which  should  have  reap'd  the  glory  they  had  sown  : 
And  many  have  it,  yet  unworthy  known. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Ro.'^amond. 

Thou  trait'rous  bed,  when  first  thou  didst  receive  me, 

Not  single  to  thy  rest  1  then  ascended  . 
Pouble  I  came,  why  should  I  single  leave  thee  ? 
"Why  of  my  better  part  dost  thou  bereave  me  ? 

P.  Fletcher.  Eliza.  An  Elegy. 
Yet  hast  thou  lost  at  once  all  these,  and  he  thine  only 
iereaier.— Speed.  HUt.  of  Gt.  Brilaine.  The  Danes,  aa.7S7. 
Still  one  was  left,  in  whom  was  all  my  hope. 
My  age's  comfort,  and  his  country's  prop  , 
Hector,  my  darling,  and  my  last  defence, 
"Whose  life  alone  their  deaths  could  recompense  ; 
And,  to  complete  my  store  of  countless  woe. 
Him  you  have  slain — of  him  bereav'd  me  too. 

Congrere.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x.tiv. 
HiB  hair  grew  stiff  with  dust  and  mingled  gore, 
While  streams  of  sweat  distil  from  every  pore  ; 
His  eyes,  bereft  of  wonted  sleep,  display 
A  sanguine  hue,  and  sicken  at  the  day. 

Lewis.  Tlie  Thebaid  of  Statius,  b.  iii. 


Let  us  here  leave  him  to  the  conviction  he  will  one  day 
find,— that  there  is  no  end  to  his  labour,— that  his  eyes  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  riches,  or  will  say,— For  whom  do  I 
labour  and  iereaue  myself  of  rest  ? — Sterne,  Ser.  1. 

BE- RHYME.  To  write  rhymes  about,  to 
praise,  to  flatter  in  rhyme  or  song. 

Ros.  I  was  seuen  of  the  nine  dales  out  of  the  wonder,  he- 
fore  you  came :  for  looke  heere  what  I  found  on  a  palme 
tree  ;  I  was  neuer  so  be  rimd  since  Pythagoras  time. 

Shakespeare.  As  you  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write  ; 
I  kept,  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight 
Poems  I  heeded,  now  berhym'd  so  long. 
No  more  than  thou,  great  George  !  a  birthday  song. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  Satires. 

BE-RO'BBED.  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of, 
to  plunder,  to  despoil,  to  bereave. 

Tho  when  her  well  of  teares  she  wasted  had, 
Shee  said,  Ah  dearest  Lord  !  what  euil  starre 
On  you  hath  Irownd,  and  pourd  his  influence  bad. 
That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  be  robbed  arre, 
AnC  this  misseeming  hew  your  manly  lookes  doth  marre  ? 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i.  c.  8. 

B E'R R  Y,  V.  I      A.  S.  Beria,  Bcrga ,-  Ger.  Ber; 

Be'rhv,  n.  S  Svr.  Beer.  From  the  A.  S.  Ba-- 
ran,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.  Wiitbeerian,  which 
occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16,  is  rendered  by  Somner, 
vine-berries,  grapes. 

Applied  to  such  small  fruits,  as  those  of  the 
laurel,  myrtle,  thorn,  the  goose-berry,  currant- 
berry,  &c. 

Gaillard  he  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shawe, 
Broune  as  a  bery,  a  propre  short  felawe. 

Chaucer.  T/ie  Cokes  Tale,  V.  4365. 
One  of  hem  was  a  tre 
That  beareth  a  fruit  of  sauour  wicko 
Full  croked  was  that  foule  sticke. 
And  knottie  here  and  there  also 
And  blacke  as  berry,  or  any  slo. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

I  mean  the  louer  loued  now 

By  thy  pretenced  folye, 

Which  \Yill  proue  like,  thou  shalt  find  how, 

Unto  a  tree  of  holly. 

That  barke  and  bery  bears  alwaies, 

The  one,  birdes  fedes,  the  other  slaves. 

VncerlaineAuctors.  The  Louer  Accusing,  Sgc. 

Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  owne  hand. 

To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land, 

■\Vitli  flowring  blossoms,  to  furnish  the  prime, 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  Febrvaric. 

Yet  that's  the  proper  time,  to  thrash  the  wood, 
For  mast  of  oak,  your  father's  homely  food. 
To  gather  laurel-6errzc^  and  the  spoil 
Of  bloody  myrtles,  and  to  press  vour  oil. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  b.  i. 

And  berry-hearing  thorns, 

Tliat  feed  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  suppose) 
Afford  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.  v. 

BE'RYL.  Lat.  Beryllus ;  Gr.  Bi;pu\Aoj,  a 
precious  stone ;  which,  says  Vossius,  we  have 
received  from  the  East.  See  the  quotation  from 
Holland. 

And  I  amused  a  long  while 
Upon  this  wall  of  berile 
That  shone  lighter  than  a  glas 
And  made  well  more  then  it  was. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
The  topaz  we'll  stick  here  and  there, 

And  sea-green  colour'd  beryl, 
Ami  turs.esse,  which  who  haps  to  bear 

Is  often  kept  from  peril.— X)ray(o«.  Kymphal  9. 


What  rings  of  eastern  price  his  fingers  hold  ! 
Gold  decks  the  fingers,  beryl  decks  the  gold  ! 

Parnell.  Gift  of  Poetry.  Salomon. 

BE-SAINT.  To  besaint,  as  in  the  instances 
below,  is  used  contemptuously  of  the  Catholic 
custom  of  conferring  the  title  of  "  Saint." 

And  as  absurd,  no  doubt,  is  many  men's  canonizing, 
securing  and  bemiuting  themselves  in  this  life,  upon  every 
slight  pra^mature  perswaaion  that  they  are  in  Christ. 

Hammond.   Jf'urks,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 


BE3 

And  so  as  Tertullian  objects  to  the  heathen,  expostulating 
with  them  why  they  did  not  deifie  I'hemistoclea  and  Catu, 
as  well  as  Jove  and  Hercules,  Quot  potiores  viros  apud 
inferos  reUquistis  ?  they  leave  many  an  honester  man  in 
hell,  than  some  of  those  whom  their  favour  or  faction  hath 
besainled. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

BE-SCA'TTER.      To  separate,   to   sever  or 
put  apart,  to  shed  or  spread  abroad,  to  disperse. 
Her  goodly  locks  adowne  her  back  did  flowe 
Vnto  her  waste,  with  flowres  bescallered, 
The  which  amhrosiall  odours  forth  did  throwe 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spred 
As  a  new  spring. — Spctiser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  II. 

BE- SCORN.  To  treat  with  scorn,  derision 
contempt. 

Tlian  was  he  heseorned,  that  only  shuld  have  been  honoured 
in  alle  thinges  and  of  alle  thinges. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

BE-SCRATCH.  In  some  editions  of  Chaucer, 
only  Scrachin. 

To  tear  asuntlor  the  surface  with  sharp  points; 
thorns,  nails,  &c. 

Nor  she  had  nothing  slow  yhe 

For  to  beserachin  of  hir  face 

And  for  to  rent  in  many  place 

Hir  clothes.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Of  whom  he  asked,  whence  he  lately  came, 

And  whither  now  he  trauelled  so  fast, 

For,  sore  he  swat,  and  running  through  that  same 

Thick  forest,  was  bescralcht,  and  both  his  feet  nigh  lame. 
Speuser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5- 

BE-SCRAWL.  To  make  bad  letters,  to  write 
carelessly,  foolishly.      See  Bescribble. 

So  far  is  it  from  the  ken  of  these  wretched  projectors  of 
ours,  that  ^-scrawl  their  pamphlets  every  day  with  new 
forms  of  government  for  our  church. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.i.  c.  1 

BE- SCREEN.  To  cover,  to  hide,  to  conceal, 
to  protect. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  bescreen'd  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsell  ? 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

BE-SCRI'BBLE.  To  bescrawl,  (qv.) 
And  that  power  which  Christ  never  took  from  the  master 
of  the  family,  but  rectified  only  to  a  right  and  wary  use  at 
home ;  that  power  the  undiscerning  canonist  hath  irapro- 
i  perly  usurpt  in  his  court-leet,  and  bescribbled  with  a  thou- 
j  sand  trifling  impertinencies,  which  yet  have  fiU'd  the  life  of 
man  with  serious  trouble  and  calamity. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

BE-SCU'MBER.      To  do  any  dirty  act;    to 
dirty ;  to  scatter  dirt  or  filth. 
Our  muse  is  in  mind  for  th'  untrussing  a  poet  -, 
I  slip  by  his  name  ;  for  most  men  doe  know  it : 
A  critick,  that  all  the  world  bescumbers 
With  sat'rycall  huiiiours,  and  lyrical  numberj. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster. 
Whose  kirtle  was't,  you  gnaw'd  too  f  Misfresse  Bands  ( 
And  Waxe's  stockings?  Who?  Did  Blocke  bescumber 
Statutes  white  suite,  wi'  the  parchment  lace  there  I 

Id.   The  Staple  of  Kcvva. 

BE-SCU'TCHEON.  From  the  Gr.  Skutos,  a 
hide,  or  skin,  i.  e.  the  material  of  which  shields 
were  first  made. 

To  deck  or  array  with  a  scutcheon. 
The  last  grave  fop  of  the  last  age. 
In  a  superb  feather'd  hearse, 
Besculcheon'd  and  betagged  with  verse. 


Chu 


The  Gho 


BE-SEE.  ■)      To  see,  to  look  at.      The  past 

Be.se'en.     f  part.   Beseye   or  Beseen,  seems  to 

have  been  used  as  the  Lat.  Spcctatus,  observed, 

examined,  chosen  ;  decked  or  adorned  for  sight ; 

to  be  looked  at. 

&  muche  of  is  owe  folc  higan  vor  to  fle. 

Sire,  quoth  tho  knigt,  thou  1       


R.  Gloucester, 


A  good  sister  yet  I  preie, 

Tell  me  wliy  ye  be  so  beseye. 

And  with  these  halters  thus  begone.— CoK-cr.  Con. 

But  Arrous  was  so  wo  besein 

With  thoughtes,  which  vpon  him  ronne. 

That  he  all  by  the  brode  Sonne 

To  hcdde  goth.  not  for  rest, 

But  for  to  thinke  vpon  thehcste.— W.  lb.  b.  vii. 


.525. 


On  the  3d  day  of  May  she  made  her  entry  into  Lodo  riding 
nn  a  white  palfreye  (which  y  Quene  of  England  had  sent 
for  her)  behynde  Syr  Thomas  Par  richly  besene,  &  w'  great 
copany  of  lordes  &  ladyes. — Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  8. 

All  ladyes  and  damoselles  were  fresshely  besene  accordyng 
to  their  degrees,  except  Alys,  Countesse  of  Salisbury,  for  she 
went  as  simply  as  she  myght,  to  the  intent  that  the  Kvng 
shulde  not  sette  his  regarde  on  her. 

Berners.    Froissart.  Cronyc/e,  vol.  i.  c.  89. 

BE-SEECH,  V.  \     Toseek(be-seek)or: 
UESE  ECH,  n.  I  j^cjj^j.^  ^Q  inquire,  to  require, 

Bese'kcher. 
Bese'echment. 


to  bes,  to  solicit. 


Ther  vor  ych  byseche  the,  h.aue  half  my  lond  myd  me, 
And  ych,  as  thy  partyner,  half  Engelond  myd  the. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  309. 
WTian  kyng  R.  herde,  the  Cristen  had  suilk  pyn, 
Fulie  soft  he  him  ansuerd,  wepand  with  hi.s  ine, 
"  To  Crist  for  me  biseke,  that  he  gyue  me  that  grace, 
The  Cristendom  to  eke,  the  Sarazins  to  chace." 

R.  Brunve,  p.  176. 


For  while  fortune  is  thy  frend.  freres  woUen  the  lovye 
And  fastne  the  in  here  fraternite.  and  for  the  by  seche 
To  here  pour  provincial.— Picri  Plouhman.  p.  201. 

And  yut  wolde  he  hem  no  wo.  that  wroght  hym  al  that  tenne 

Bote  myldeliche  wt  mouthe.  mercy  he  by  soughte 

To  have  pyte  on  that  puple.  that  paynede  hym  to  dethe. 

Id.  p.  21. 
Therefore  hritheren  I  biscche  ghou  bi  the  merci  of  God, 

that  ghe  ghyue  ghoure  bodies  a  lyuyng  sacrafice  hooli  ple- 

synge  to  God  and  ghoure  seruyse  resonable. 


nayn 


I  besecbe  you  therefore  bretheren,  by  the  mercifulness  of 
God,  that  ye  make  your  bodys  a  quycke  sacryfice,  holy  and 
acceptable  vnto  God.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Ei  al  preier  and  bisechyng  preie  ghe  al  tyme  in  spyryt. 

Wielif.  Effesies,  c.  6. 

Thou  art  so  wise,  it  nedeth  thee  nought  teche, 

Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I  thee  beseche. 

Chaucer.  The  Millers  Tale,  V.  3599. 

She  sayde  ;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven, 

Victorie.  and  as  a  conquerour  to  liven. 

Isought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour  : 

But  we  heseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour 

Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,  v.  917. 

But  tell  me,  if  I  wist  what  she  were 

For  whom  that  the  al  misauenture  aileth 

Durst  thou  that  I  told  it  in  her  eere 

Thy  wo,  sith  thou  darst  not  thyselfe  for  feere 

And  her  besought,  on  the  to  han  some  roulh. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

I  wote  not  fadre  what  ye  meane. 

But  tills  I  wolde  you  beseche. 

That  ye  me  by  some  wey  teche 

What  is  to  ben  an  hypocrite.— Goitvr.  Con.  .i.  b.  i. 

How  thei  for  euery  membre  hadden 

A  sondry  god,  to  whom  thei  spradden 

Her  armes,  and  of  helpe  besoughlen. — Id.  lb.  h.  v. 

Then  made  I  my  prayer  to  the  God  of  heaue,  &  sayd  vnto 
the  k>Tig ;  yf  it  please  the  kyng,  and  if  thy  seruaunt  be 
fiuored  in  thy  sighte.  I  beseke  the  sende  me  into  Juda  vnto 
tlie  cytie  of  my  fathers  buriall,  that  I  may  buyld  it. 

Bible,  1551.  Nehemiah,  c.  2. 

He  knoweth  well  ynoughe,  what  is  profytable  for  you 

allhoughc  you  aske  nothinge  :  But  yet  he  loueth  to  be  called 

vpon  with  suche  manner  of  intercessions,  he  loueth  to  be 

entreated,  and  (as  it  wer)  enforced,  with  godly  besechinges. 

Udal.  Philippians,  c.  4. 
_  The  verj'  sonne  of  God  a  priest  for  euermore,  ready  at  all 
times  and  mete  to  make  intercession  for  vs  for  that  neyther 
death  can  take  hym  away,  neither  any  infirmitie  let  hym,  to 
be  a  conueniente  and  perfite  bisecher  for  vs.— Id.  Ileb.  c.  S. 
Demosthenes'  and  Tully's  fame  and  speech. 
Each  one  that  studies  rhet'ricke,  will  beseech 
At  Pallas'  hands.  Beaumont.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

Ma.  Good  madam,  hear  the  suit  that  Edith  urges. 
With  such  submiss  beseeches  ;  nor  remain 
So  strictly  bound  to  sorrow  for  your  son. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.   The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iv.  so.  2. 
They  who  were  within  besieged,  seeing  no  other  hope  of 
succour,  sent  their  embassadours  to  the  consull,  beseeching 
his  helpe,  and  making  pittifull  mone,  how  thev  with  their 
wives  and  children  were  shut  up  within  the  fortresse,  and 
looked  every  hour  for  death,  either  by  famin  or  the  sword. 
Holland.  Livivs,  p.  991. 
As  though  God  did  beseech  by  us,  -we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.     Which  beseechment  denotes, 
not  only  their  gracious  condescention,  or  meer  desire  to  us, 
but  loudly  speaks  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  being  recon- 
ciled by  God's  appointment. 

Goodwin.  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


BES 

Let  me  now  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  servants  ye  are  now  to  be,  that  from  this  day 
forward  ye  look  upon  him  as  your  great  master  ;  and  lay 
out  yourselves  wholly  in  the  service  he  calls  yo"  *- 


Beve 


Ser.  3. 


At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
Echo'd  her  grief,  and  groveling  on  the  plain. 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  ! 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcile. 

Thou  art  the  Prince  of  Peace,  breathe  upon  us  brotherly 

love.     Thou  art  the  God,  have  pitv  on  thy  humble  hesecchers. 

The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Private  Devotions. 

Whence  this  unwonted  patience  ?  this  weak  doubt  ? 
This  tame  beseeching  of  rejected  peace  ? 
This  meek  forbcDrance  ?  this  unnative  fear. 
To  generous  Britons  never  known  before  ? 

Thomson.  Britannia. 

Observe  now  I  beseech  you,  the  impla<;able  spirit  of  this 
fellow,  who  was  not  ashamed  thus  to  confess  liimself  capable 
of  insulting  the  unfortunate. — Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  5. 

"  The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and  worshipped  him," 
prostrated  himself  at  his  master's  feet,  and  in  the  most 
besought  him,  saying,  "  have  patit 


I  will 


pay  I 


-Purteus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  16. 


BE-SEEM.      "i     To  look,  to  appear ;  (sc.)like 
Bese'eming,  n.   V  itself,  as  it  ought  to  appear ; 
Bese'emly.        )  i.  e.    apt,  fit,  boeoming,  con- 
i-enient,  suitable,  proper,  decent. 

So  faire  with  his  respons,  so  faithfulle  thei  bisemed 
Bothe  erles  &  barons,  his  wordes  all  thei  quemed. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  307. 
&  if  he  wille  thorgh  hataile,  ther  to  wjlle  I  stand, 
&  bataile  bituene  vs  wille  not  be  semand.—Id.  p.  51. 

A  bachelor  other  a  beaupere.  best  hym  by  semeth 
And  for  the  cloth  that  kevereth  hym.  cald  hi.s  here  a  frere. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  160. 

Bisemeth  it  a  womman,  not  hilid  on  the  head  to  preie  to 
God^— Wielif  Corynth.  c.  2. 

Of  right  be  present  must  pain  &  eke  torment 
The  pale  death  besemeth  not  to  be  absent. 

Chaucer.  Romaunt  of  Love. 
That  other  was  nothing  to  seke 
But  vnderneath  suche  a  iape 
He  hath  so  for  hym  selfe  shape. 
That  howe  as  euer  it  hym  beseme, 
The  miter,  with  the  diademe 
He  hath  through  supplantation.- Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


So  said,  her  richest  snake,  which  to  her  wrist 

For  a  beseeming  bracelet  she  had  ty'd, 

(.\  special  worm  it  was  as  ever  kiss'd 

The  foamy  lips  of  Cerberus)  she  apply'd 

To  the  king's  heart.- CrasAaic.  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

A  worthy  matter,  sayth  one,  S;t  Thomas  Elyot  is  become 
a  phisition,  and  wryteth  in  phisik,  which  beseemcth  not  a 
knvght,  he  mought  haue  ben  moch  better  occupyed. 

Elyot.  Castel  of  Health.  The  Froheme. 

The  dales  and  lower  grounds  have  some  little  banks  lying 
to  the  sunne,  and  rivers  withall,  neere  unto  the  woods,  yea 
and  places  more  meet  and  bcseemitig  for  men  to  inhabit. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  414. 

WTiat  thoughts  he  had,  beseems  not  me  to  say. 
Though  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and  pray. 

Dryden.  Sigismunda  ^  Guiscardo. 

There,  where  the  field 

Was  deepest  stain'd  with  gore,  on  Hochstet's  plain. 

The  theatre  of  thy  glory,  once  was  rais'd 

A  meaner  trophy,  by  the  imperial  hand  ; 

Extorted  gratitude !'  which  now  the  rage 

Of  malice  impotent,  beseeming  ill 

A  regal  breast,  has  levell'd  to  the  ground. 

Lyttellon.  Blenheim. 

See  to  their  seats  they  hye  with  merry  glee. 
And  in  beseemty  order  sitten  there. 

Shenstone.  Schoolmistress. 


Warmer  than  gratitude. — Mason.  English  Garden,  b.  xiv. 

BE- SET.  Dat.Besettm;  Ger.  Besetzen;  Sw. 
Besatta. 

To  put,  to  place,  to  station,  to  fix ;  to  put  in 
order,  to  airrange  ;  to  place  or  station  in  order,  on 
all  sides  ;  to  surround  ;  and  thus  to  stop,  or  block 
up,  to  blockade,  to  besiege. 

For  ich  am  myd  my  fon  on  ech  half  by  set. 

And  gef  ich  hem  may  ouer  come  thoru  gou  the  bet. 

R  Gloucester,  p.  113. 


BES 

He  bysette  hem  vaste  jmou,  so  that  atte  laste  there 
The  bysopes  and  other  prelats,  that  of  londe  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  VT. 
Bere  hit  to  the  bishop,  and  bide  hym  of  hus  grace 
To  by  setten  hit  hym  selve.  as  best  be  for  thy  soule. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  105, 
For  tne  roote  of  alle  yuelis  is  couetise  whiche  summon 
coueitynge  erriden  fro  the  feith  and  bisettiden  hem  with 
manie  sorevris.— Wielif.  Tymo.  c.  6. 

Therefore  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  not  beset  in  God, 
ne  don  principally  for  Goddes  sake,  although  that  a  man 
love  it  lesse  than  God,  yet  is  it  venial  sinne. 

Chaucer.    The  Persones  Tale. 

He  was  glad,  and  saied,  "  Friend  so  deere 

Now  fare  a  right,  for  Jove's  name  in  heaven. 

Love  hath  beset  thee  well,  be  of  good  cheere." 

Id.  Troilus,  h.  i. 

Tlio  was  the  great  meruaile  on  honde, 

That  he,  which  was  so  wise  a  knight, 

His  lyfe  vpon  so  yonge  a  wight 

Besette  wolde  in  iopardie  : 

And  many  it  holden  for  folic. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

FjTst  the  features  of  her  face, 

In  whiche  nature  had  all  grace 

Of  wonianlie  heutee  besette. 

So  that  it  might  not  be  bette.— Td.  /*.  b.  vii. 

The  Greeks  towards  the  palace  rushed  fast. 
And  couered  with  engines  the  gates  beset. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
And  if  the  beseting  of  one  house  to  robbe  it,  be  iustly 
deemed  worthy  death,  what  shall  we  thinke  of  them  that 
besiege  whole  cities  for  desire  of  spoile  ? 

Sir  John  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

The  rest,  that  saw  with  fear  the  iU  success 
Of  single  fight,  durst  not  like  fortune  try ; 
Bur  round  beset  her  with  their  numerous  press  : 
Before,  beside,  behind,  they  on  her  fly. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 

And  kill  him  [L.  Siccius]  they  did,  but  to  their  own  cost : 
for  whiles  he  fought  in  his  owne  defence,  some  of  those  that 
laid  for  his  mischiefe,  died  for  it,  and  lay  along  about  him 
for  companie :  for  being  a  right  stout  and  strong  man  of  hia 
hands,  he  stood  it  courageously:  and  notwithstanding  he 
was  beset  round  about,  he  defended  himselfe  very  manfully. 
Holland.  Livivs,  p.  116. 

The  hare 

Though  timorons  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 

By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs, 

And  more  unpitjing  men,  the  garden  seeks, 

Urg'd  on  by  fearless  want.  Thomson.  Winter. 

The  one  was  Aurora  with  fingers  of  roses,  and  her  feet 
dewy,  attir'd  in  grey  ;  the  other  was  Vesper  in  a  robe  of  aziu-8 
bi-sct  with  drops  of  gold.— 5;j(;c(a(o)-,  No.  425. 

No  man  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  -with  spirit,  and 
sutler  with  resignation,  what  Providence  pleases  to  command 
or  inflict ;  but  indeed  they  are  sharp  incommodities  which 
beset  old  age.— Burke.  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 

BE- SEW.  To  join  together  bj-  the  interser- 
tion  of  string,  thread,  &c. 

And  -whan  he  sawe,  and  redie  fonde 

This  cotfre  made,  and  well  englued. 

The  dead  bodie  was  besewed 

In  cloth  of  golde,  and  leide  therin.— Goaier.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

BE-SHADE.  To  distinguish,  to  disjoin,  to 
divide  or  sever. 

A  shade,  is  (something,  any  thing,)  secluded, 
separated,  retired ;  that  by  which  we  are  separated 
from  weather,  sun,  S.c. 

For  he  is  with  the  grounde  beshaded. 
So  that  the  moone  is  somdele  faded. 
And  male  not  fully  shine  clere.— Goner.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

BE-SHINE.  To  give  lioht  or  brightness  to, 
to  enlighten. 

He  had  a  vj-f. 

That  he  lovid  as  hertlich  as  his  own  lyf ; 

[She]  was  as  faire  a  creature  as  sun  might  beshine. 

Chaucer.  History  of  Beryn 


BE-SHREW.  A.S.  Si/rican,  Sijmvan,  Sy- 
rcumtrt,  to  sorrow,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to  cause 
mischief  to.  Bcshrew  thee  !  Besi/rcw,  the  im- 
perative of  Besi/rewian  ;  i.  e.  be  thou,  syrwc, 
S'jrcwe ;  i.  e.  sorrowed  :  sorrow  be  with  thee  ; 
■(■exed,  or  mayest  thou  be  sorrowed,  vexed,  mo. 
Icsted,  mischieved,  aggrieved  in  some  manner 
(See  Too/te)  :  and  hence — 

To  imprecate  sorrow,  &c.  ;  to  curse. 


Kow  elles  frere.  T  w-ol  beshrewe  thy  face. 


Of  freres,  or  1  come  to  Sidenborne, 

That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  for  to  morne  : 

For  wel  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gon. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  G416. 

That  false  traitouresse  untrewe 

Was  like  that  salowe  horse  of  liewe. 

That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed, 

That  signifieth  to  folke  beshrewed, 

ITiat  been  all  full  of  treacherie, 

And  pale,  through  hypocrisie.— W.  Rom.  of  the  liose. 


Hid  vnder  the  false  hypocrisie 
Was  then  all  openly  shewed. 
That  many  a  man  them  hath  beshrewed. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
For  then  were  I  all  beshretved. 
And  worthy  to  he  put  abacke. 
With  all  the  sorrowe  vpon  my  backe, 
That  any  man  ordeine  couthe.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

Upon  this  birde  he  took  his  wreche 

That  there  he  was  snowe  white  tofore, 

Euer  afterwarde  cole  Make  therefore 

He  was  transformed,  as  it  sheweth. 

And  many  a  man  yet  him  beshreweth. — Id.  lb. 

Moreouer  whe  we  say,  God  helpe  you,  I  haue  done  my 
charitie  for  this  day,  do  we  not  take  it  for  alraes  ?  And  tlie 
man  is  euer  chiding  and  out  of  charitie,  and  I  beschrew  him 
sauing  my  charitie,  that  we  take  it  for  patience. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  253. 

I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy, — 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  it. 
When  1  am  dead  :  for  sure  1  must  not  live  : 

Cat.  Now,  beshrcw  thy  sadness, 

Thou  turn'st  me  to  much  woman. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Descend:  so  help  me  Jove  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 
"  Nay,"  quoth  the  cock,  "  but  I  beshrew  us  both, 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath." 

Bryden.   The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil !  said  I,  ■ 
envy  not  its  power,  which  paints  the  e 
hard  and  deadly  a  colouring.— 5/trnc.  Set 


ntingly, — for  I 
of  life  with  so 
\ental  Journey. 


BE-SHUT.  A      To  throw,   to  cast  forth,  to 

Be-shet.         >  shoot.    To  shut  or  shet  the  door, 

Be-shit.        J  means  to  throw  or  cast  the  door 

to.     There  he  beshet ;  i.  e.  there  he  shut  tip:  with 

the  doors,  iScc.  shut,  or  thrown,  or  cast  to. 

To  shut  in,  to  include,  or  inclose ;  to  shut  nut, 
to  exclude. 

But  who  was  glad  now,  who  as  trow  ye  ? 
But  Troilus,  that  stode  and  might  it  se 
Throughout  a  litel  window  in  a  stew 
Ther  he  beshet,  sith  midnight  was  in  mew 
Unwist  of  euery  wight,  but  of  Pandare. 

Chaiicer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

Truly  I  wene,  that  all  gladnesse,  all  ioye  &  all  merthe 
is  beshet  vnder  locks,  and  the  keie  throwe  in  soche  place 
that  it  maie  not  be  founde.— W.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.i. 

BE-SIDE.  )      Bi/the  side  ,-  distinguished  from 

Besi'des.      )  behind  and  before;  and  thus,  not 

directly  opposite   or  contrary  to,   but  declining, 

bending,  deviating  from,  to  the  right  hand  or  the 

left,  from  the  straightforward  course Placed  or 

added  to  the  side  ;  and  thus — in  addition  to. — 
Put  or  placed  to  the  side,  out  of  the  direct 
straightforward  course ;  out  of  the  right  line. 
"  Talketh  like  a  man  besides  himself,"  (sc. )  out 
of  the  right  course  of  himself,  of  his  mind  ;  out 
of  his  mind. 

Fyftene  thousant  hors  y  wrj'e  ther  were  ageyn  hym,  &  nio, 
Of  the  lend  of  France,  and  of  other  londcs  tji  sy'de.' 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  92. 
And  mette  hem  after  mydsomer,  the  feste  of  Seyn  Jon, 
And  a  gret  batayle  smyte  bysyde  the  toun  of  Sserston. 

Id.  p.  302. 

Of  werkes  that  Ich  wel  dude,  mtnesse  ich  take 
And  syggen  to  such,  that  sytten  me  by  syde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  89. 


the! 

The  same  daye  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house  and  satte  by 
iiie  sei  tide.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell 
Beside  a  town,  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 

Chaucer.   Prologue,  v.  621 


There  bene  also  somme  (as  me 
That  followen  Simon  at  heles, 
■\\niose  cart  goth  vpon  wiieles 
Of  couetise  and  worldes  pride, 
And  holy  churche  goth  beside.- 


Con.A.  Prol. 


BE-SIEGE,  V. 
Besi'ege,  n. 
Besi'egement. 
Besi'eger. 
Besi'eging,  n. 
capture ;  to  be.<iet 


But  this  Varro,  even  before  he  stood  for  the  consulship, 
and  all  the  whiles  he  was  a  suiter  therefore,  and  now  like- 
wise, that  he  is  consull,  before  that  he  seeth  campe  or 
enemie  in  the  field,  is  hornemad,  and  talketh  like  a  man 
besides  himseHe.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  456 

We  ought  not  to  suffer  any  of  those  many  days  (vouch- 
safed by  his  goodness)  to  flow  beside  us,  void  of  the  signal 
expressions  of  our  dutiful  thankfulness  to  him. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  19. 

That  man  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of 
use  and  necessity  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man, 
whatever  he  may  know  bes'des. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

These,  and  a  thousand  things  beside. 
Did  we  consult  a  poet's  pride. 
Some  gay,  some  serious,  might  be  said, 
But  ten  to  one  they'd  not  be  read. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  iii. 

■Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen 
With  flow'ry  lawns,  and  waving  woods  between. 
An  humble  habitation  rose,  beside 
Where  Thames  meandring  rolls  his  ample  tide. 

Falconer.   Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

Our  example  may  induce  many  others  to  exert  a  similar 
generosity:  and  besides  this  there  are  persons  in  certain 
situations  who  are  expected  to  he  charitable,  and  who 
should  give  proofs  to  the  world  that  they  are  so. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  7. 

Fr.  Sieger,  Assieger,-     It. 
Assediare ;    Sp.  Siliar. 

To  sit  down  ;  (sc.)  be.'bre 

a  town,    a  fortress,   or  any 

thing  we   wish   to  take,  or 

I  set,  place,  or  station,  (sc.  ) 

an  armed  force  before,  around;   to  surround  whh 

an  armed  force. 

The  ost  withoute  of  France  hi  segede  hem  a  non, 

And  bi  lai  hem  so  faste,  that  neg  to  gronde  hem  brogte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  19. 
How  that  she  was  hesegcd,  and  ytake 
Let  him  unto  my  maister  Petrark  go. 
That  writeth  ynough  of  this,  I  undertake. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkcs  Talc,  v.  14,330. 

\VTiere  hee  tooke  a  pray  of  inestimable  riches  and  cattle, 
which  might  have  sutfised  him  for  the  besiege  of  Sagitta. 
whereof  he  ment  to  impart  liberally  to  the  king,  and  his 
companie. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

Eche  person  setting  before  their  eies  hesiegcmeut,  hungar, 
and  the  arrogant  enemy  hauing  tliem  in  his  liiid  to  woike 
hys  plesure  vpon  the. — Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  31. 

The  Frenchmen,  their  approaches  that  espy. 
By  countermines  do  meet  with  them  below  ; 

And  as  opposed  in  the  works  they  lie, 
Up  the  besieged  the  besiegers  blow. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

They  within  had  broken  through  the  east  wall,  and  made 
a  plaine  passage  by  an  iron  gate  to  the  sea,  which  greatly 
relieved  the  besieged,  and  abased  the  besiegers ;  for  then 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  stop  them  of  victuals. 

Knox.  History  of  Reformation,  p.  73. 

Those  of  the  Castle  I  brideled  with  an  hard  besieging, 

and  forced  the  periured  earle  to  exile,  neither  yet  permitted 

I  him  in  all  this  life  to  retume  to  that  which  hee  hadde  lost. 

Stowe.  William  the  Conqueror,  an.  1087. 

But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges  me  as  close  as 
the  French  did  Bouchain.  His  gravity  makes  him  work 
cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  denote  a  good  engi- 
neer.— Spectator,  No.  534. 

The  moment  a  nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a 
Creolian  arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from  her  coun- 
tr>'  seat,  I  strike  for  a  subscription.  I  first  besiege  their 
hearts  with  flattery,  and  then  pour  in  my  proposals  at  the 
breach.— GoWsmiiA.   Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

BE-SI'LVER.      To   cover,  dress,   array;    as 
with  silver. 
Not  lovely  Ida  might  with  this  compare. 
Though  many  streams  his  banks  besilvered. 
Though  Xanthus  with  his  golden  sands  he  bare. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  o»  Earth. 

BE-  SIT.  "  Mo  ill  besits,"  "  it  sits  ill  upon  me  ;" 
docs  not  become  me  ;  does  not  .miC. 

Me  ill  besits  that  in  der-dooing  armes. 
And  honours  suit  my  vowed  days  doe  spend, 
Vnto  thy  bountious  baytes,  and  pleasing  charmes. 
With  which  weake  men  thou  witchest,  to  attend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  7 
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BE- SLAVE.     To  subject,  or  as  we  now  s,ijr, 
enslave  himself — to  a  bewitching  beauty. 

He  that  hath  once  fixed  his  heart  upon  the  face  of  an 
harIot,.and  hath  beslaved  himself  to  a  bewitching  beauty, 
casts  off  at  once,  all  feare  of  God,  respect  to  lawes,  shamo 
of  the  world,  regard  of  his  estate,  care  of  wife,  children, 
friends,  reputation,  patrimony,  body,  soul. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  John  Baptist  beheaded. 

BE-SLA'VER.  To  cover,  to  defile,  with  slab- 
ber or  slaver. 

Ing.  40  shillings  ?  a  fit  reward  for  one  of  your  reumatick 
poets,  that  beslavers  all  the  paper  he  comes  by,  and  furnishes 
the  chaunrtlers  mth  wast  papers  to  wrap  candles  in. 

The  Retume  from  Pernassus,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

BE- SLIME.     To  cover  with  slime;  to  daub, 
to  dirty. 
You  would  not  argue  him  to  arrogance  r 
How  ere  that  common  spawne  of  ignorance, 
Our  frie  of  writers,  may  beslime  his  fame. 
And  give  his  action  tliat  adulterate  name. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster. 

BE-SLU'BBER.     See  Beslaver. 


Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  speargrasse,  to 
make  them  bleed,  and  then  to  beshibber  our  garments  with 
it,  and  swearc  that  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men. 

Sliakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

BE-SLU'RRY.     To  smear,  to  soil,  to  defile. 


BE-SMEAR.      To    cover   with    any  greasy, 
slimy,  dirty  matter. 
To  soil,  to  daub. 
If  torments  rise  and  pleasure  rare. 
If  face  besmear  with  often  streames. 

Turbermlle.  The  Loner  confesseth,  SfC. 
They  also  brought  of  misaduenture  sad 

Tokens  and  signes,  seem'd  too  apparent  true, 
Rinaldoes  armour  frusht  and  hackt  they  had, 
Oft  pierced  through,  with  bloud  besmeared  new. 

Faircfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  viii.  s.  43. 
The  diuelish  hag  by  changes  of  my  cheare 

Perceiu'd  my  thought ;  and  drown'd  in  sleepy  night. 
With  wicked  herbes  and  oj-ntments  did  besmears 
My  body  all,  through  charmes  and  magick  might ; 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaued  quight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  3. 
Not  marble,  nor  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhsTue: 
But  vou  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Tlian  unswcpt  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  55. 

Before  them  stalk'd. 

Far  seen,  the  demon  of  devouring  flame  : 
Rapine,  and  murther,  all  with  blood  bcsmear'd. 
Without  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

Came  superstition,  fierce  and  fell. 
An  imp  detested,  e'en  in  hell : 
Her  eye  inflam'd,  her  face  all  o'er 
Foully  bcsmear'd  with  human  gore. 
O'er  heaps  of  mingled  saints  she  rode. 

Churchill.   The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

BE-SMIRCH.     To  Smirch,  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
is  to  soil,  to  obscure. 
And  as  fair  Helen's  face. 

Did  Grecian  dames  bcsmirche. 
So  did  my  dear  exceed  in  sight. 
All  virgins  in  the  church. 

The  Brides  Burial.  Percy,  vol.  in. 

Perhaps  he  loues  you  now, 

And  now  no  soyle  nor  cautell  doth  besmerch 

The  vertue  of  his  feare.— S/ioA-m.  Hamlet,  Act.  i.  «c.  3. 

Tell  the  constable. 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  : 
Our  gaynesse  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmyrcht 
With  rainie  marching  in  a  painfulle  field. 

Id.   Hen.r.  Act.  iv.  sc.  3. 

BE-SMOOTHE.     To  make  smooth,  plain  or 
even. 

And  hath 

An  altar  there,  at  which  the  graces  bathe. 
And  witli  immortal  balms  besmooth  her  skin : 
Fit  for  the  blisse,  Immortals  solace  in. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.ynl. 

BE- SMUT.     To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt  or 
filth. 
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Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
AUe  besmntred  with  his  habergeon, 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage; 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  75. 

BE- SNOW.  To  cover,  sprinkle  with  snow, 
or  any  tiling  white  as  snow  :  to  give  the  white- 
ness of  snow. 

Ypocrisie  is  a  braunche  of  pruyde.  and  most  among  clerkes 

And  ylikned  in  Latyn  to  lothliche  doung  hep 

That  were  by  snywc  al  whit  suow.  and  snakes  whit  ynne. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  278. 

That  weren  pale  and  fade  hewed 

And  as  a  busshe.  whiche  is  bemiewed, 

There  berdes  werein  hore  and  white.— Goii'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  I. 

So  mochell  ioye  of  hym  thei  made. 
The  presentes  euery  dale  bene  newed, 
He  was  with  yeftes  all  hesnewed. 


Id.  lb.  b. 


Virgins  of  equal  birth,  of  equal  years, 

Whose  virtues  held  with  thine  an  emulous  strife, 

Shall  draw  thy  picture,  and  record  thy  life : 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 

Impearl  thy  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 

Ha:,d  shall  besnow,  a  fourth  incarnadine 

Thy  rosy  cheek.  Carew.  To  the  Lady  Anne  Hay. 

BE-SNU'FFED.  To  cover  with  snuff;  i.e. 
omething  sniffed,  or  snuffed. 

;s  in  her  pace  ; 

ler  face. 
Young,   Sat.  6. 

BE'SOM.  "  Geclaensod  mid  besemum"  {Matt. 
xii.  44. )  Ger.  &  Dut.  Besem.  Perhaps,  says 
Wachter,  from  Ger.  Butzen,  mundare,  to  cleanse, 
as  Martinius  conjectures. 

Any  thing  to  cleanse  or  sweep  clean. 

Thenne  he  saith  I  sclial  turne  agen  into  mj-n  hous  fro 
whennes  I  went  out.  and  he  comith  and  fN'ndith  it  void  and 
clensid  out  with  besyms  and  maad  fair. —  Wiciif,  Matt.  c.  12. 

And  I  wyll  swepe  them  out  with  the  besome  of  distraction, 
Bayeth  the  Lorde  oiHosles.— Bible,  1551.  I.iaiah,  c.  14. 

Amongst  the  rest  the  tamariske  there  stood, 
For  liuswive's  besomes  onely  knowne  most  good. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  S.2. 


Against  that  time,  or  not  much  before,  the  very  bcesomes 
wherewith  the  noblemen's  curia  used  to  be  swept,  were 
seene  to  bloome  and  beare  blossomes  :  and  this  portended, 
that  some  persons  of  most  contemptible  and  base  condition, 
were  to  be  raised  unto  high  degrees  of  rule  and  authoritie. 
Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  332. 

He  [a  minister]  might  be  permitted  to  brandish  his  besom 
vithout  remorse,  and  brush  down  every  part  of  the  furni- 
ture, without  sparing  a  single  cobweb,  however  sacred  by 
long  prescription.— Go/dsmi^A.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.109. 

BE- SORE.     Sorrowed,  aggrieved,  afiflicted. 


But  in  that  house  eternal  peace  doth  play, 
Acquieting  the  souls,  that  new  besore 
Their  way  to  heav'n  through  their  own  blood  did  scoru, 
G.  Fletcher.  Chrisfs  Triumph  after  Death. 

BE-SORT,  V.  )       To    arrange,    and    dispose 
Be-sort,  n.        finto  distinct  classes  or  kinds. 
BesdTt  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare  as  we 
now  use  consort,  or  assort. 

Be  then  desir'd 

By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begges, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  traine. 
And  the  remainders  that  shall  still  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
Wliich  know  theraselues  and  you. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

[I]  do  vndertake 

This  present  warres  against  the  Ottamites. 

Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 

I  crave  tit  disposition  for  my  wife. 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exibition, 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 

As  leuels  with  her  breeding.— /rf.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


BE-SOT.  ^       Yroxn  sodden,  sod,  sot ;  one 

Beso'ttedlv.  V  who. so(/Jens himself, (sc.)  with 
Beso'ttedness.  )  drinking.      Such  a  man  we 

also  call  a  soaker.     Thersites  calls  Ajax  "  a  sodden- 

witted  lord."     See  Sodden,  Sot. 

■Wliat  forste  the  foole  to  loue 

His  beastly  ydle  lyfe  ? 
Was  cause  that  he  besotted  was 

Of  Agamemnons  wyfe. 

Turberville.    The  I.oucr  to  Cupid,  ^c. 

VOL.  I 
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They  sough.t  to  apprehend  Jesus ;  Why,  who  did  hinder 
them?  Was  he  not  tiiere  among  them?  Was  there  not 
enough  of  them  to  do  it  ?  Yes,  there  was  ;  but  yet  they  only 
stand  gazing  at  him,  like  men  besotted,  till  he  escaped  away 
from  Ihem.— Hopkins,  Ser.  9. 

After  ten  or  twelve  years  prosperous  war  and  contestation 
with  tyranny  [they]  basely  and  besoltcdfy  run  their  necks 
again  into  the  yoke  which  they  have  b/oken,  and  prostrate 
all  the  fruits  of  their  victory  for  naught  at  the  feet  of  the 
vanquished. — Milton.  Free  Commonwealth. 

For  God,  when  men  sin  outragiously,  and  will  not  be  ad- 
monish'd,  gives  over  chastizing  them,  perhaps  by  pestilence, 
fire,  sword,  or  famine,  which  may  all  turn  out  to  their  good, 
and  takes  up  his  severest  punishments,  liardness,  besotted- 
ness  of  heart,  and  idolatry,  to  their  final  perdition. 

Id.  Of  True  Religion,  ^-c. 

Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes. 

That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes, 

That  neither  have  the  hearts  to  stay 

Nor  wit  enough  to  run  away. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

PjTrho,  as  he  aflfected  not  to  believe  his  senses,  affected 
also  to  be  free  from  all  passions  and  emotions ;  for  when 
Anaxarchus,  his  master  and  fellow-traveller,  happened  to 
fall  into  a  ditch,  that  worthy  sceptic  passed  on  without  once 
looking  behind  him  :  for  which  indifference  his  besotted 
master  is  said  to  have  held  him  in  great  admiration. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

BE- SOUR.  To  cause  sourness,  or  acidity; 
to  destroy  the  sweet  taste  or  flavour. 

How  should  we  abhor,  and  loath,  and  detest  this  old 
leaven  that  so  besowres  all  our  actions  :  this  heathenism 
of  unregenerate  carnal  nature,  which  makes  our  best  works 
so  unchristian. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  15. 

BE-SPA'NGLE.  To  cover,  to  array,  with 
spangles,  with  any  thing  shining. 


Each  bough  with  pearl  bespanglii 


Drayton,  NjTnphal  3. 


tofSio 


High  art  installed  on  a  golden  throne. 
Out-stretching  heaven's  wide  bespangled  vault. 
Transcending  all  the  circles  of  our  thought. 

Drummond.  Flowel 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  heaven  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  light. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  5. 
Its  [the  Opah  Doree]  general  color  was  a  vivid  transparent 
scarlet  varnish  over  burnished  gold,  bespangled  with  oval 
silver  spots  of  various  %izes.— Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

BE-SPA'TTER.    To  spit,  to  spatter  or  sputter. 

We  may  keep  our  consciences  clear  both  from  crimes  and 
from  faults  also,  while  we  labour  to  dense  them  from  their 
defilements,  and  to  rub  out  and  wash  away  those  spots  with 
which  at  any  time  we  are  occasionally  bespatter'd. 

Hopkins,  Ser.  2(5. 

BE-SPA'TTLE.  )      To   spit;    to  spattle  ;   to 
Be-spawl.  )  spaul. 


Old  Proteus  hath  been  known  to  leave  his  finny  herd. 
And  in  their  sight  to  spunge  his  io^m-bespawted  beard. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

See  how  this  remonstrant  would  invest  himself  condition- 
ally with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he  might  have 
sufficient  to  bespaul  his  brethren 


Milton.  Animad.  upon  Rcmonst.  Defei 


BE-SPEAK.     ^       To  speak  ;  to  utter,  or  give 
Besi'f.'aker.  >  utterance  to  words  ;  to  emit, 

Bespe'aking,  n.  )  to  tell,  to  announce;  to  make 
known  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  declare. 

To  speak,  (sc. )  a  wish,  an  order;  as  to  bespeak 
any  thing  of  a  tradesman.  In  this  application 
Skinner  calls  it  a  most  elegant  word  ;  and  with- 
out parallel  in  any  language  known  to  him. 

So  that  ther  com  out  of  an  wode,  as  yt  was  byspeke. 
An  syx  Ihousend  of  Brutons,  her  felawes  vor  to  awreke. 
R.  Gloucester,  ^.211. 


And  whan  V\nt  they  have  y  etin 

And  washin  have  their  hondes, 

Tho  thou  Shalt  hespekin  them  all. 

To  bring  the  out  of  bondes.— CAcacer.  The  Cokes  Talc. 
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This  answer  giuen,  Argantes  wilde  drew  nar, 
Trembling  for  ire,  and  waxing  pale  for  rage. 
Nor  could  he  hold,  his  wrathen  creast  so  far. 
But  thus  (inflam'd)  bespoke  the  captain  sage ; 
Who  scorneth  peace,  shall  haue  his  fill  of  war. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  ii.  s.  6S, 
Bid  yonder  man  come  home  to  me  and  dine 
(Quoth  I)  bespcake  him  reuerently  (you  see) 
Scorne  not  his  habit,  little  canst  thou  tell 
How  rich  a  mind  in  those  meane  rags  doth  dwell. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  536. 

They  mean  not  with  love  to  the  bespeaker  of  the  work,  but 
with  a  love  and  delight  in  the  work  itself. 

Re/iquicc  Wotloniana,  p.  51. 

Wliat  will  you  say  to  him  in  a  dying  hour,  who  scarce  ever 
had  one  serious  thought  of  him  all  your  life?  Can  you  have 
the  face  at  that  time  to  bespeak  him  in  this  manner?  Lord, 
now  the  world  and  my  lusts  have  left  me,  and  I  feel  myself 
ready  to  sink  into  eternal  perdition,  I  lay  hold  upon  thy 
mercy  to  deliver  my  soul  from  going  down  into  the  pit. 

TUlotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  54. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune.  Sir,  very  innocently  to  rejoice 
in  a  plentiful  fortune,  of  which  I  am  master,  to  bespeak  a 
fine  chariot,  to  give  direction  for  two  or  three  handsome 
snuffboxes,  and  as  many  suits  of  fine  cloathes. 

Spectator,  No.  320. 

A  preface,  therefore,  which  is  bi'.t  a  bespeaking  of  favour, 
is  altogether  useless. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Pref. 

Ah,  answer  not  the  strain  1 

Thy  wasted  wealth,  thy  widow's  sighs, 
Thy  half-repentant  embassies 
Bespeak  thy  cause  unblest.  thy  councils  vain. 

Mason,  Ode  9. 

There  dwelt  a  sage  call'd  Discipline.    His  head, 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silver'd  o'er. 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpair'd. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

BE-SPE'CKLE.  Dut.  Spickelen;  from  Spichen, 
to  spit.  Spot  is  the  matter  spitten,  spate  or 
spitted.      So  Speckle,  from  the  Dutch. 

Her  chaste  and  modest  vail,  surrounded  with  celestial 

beams,  they  over-lard  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring 

tire  bespeckl'd  her  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a  whore. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

BE-SPENT.  Spend ;  past  ya.Tt.  spent.  From 
the  Lat.  Pendcre,  to  weigh,  (Wachter.) 

To  weigh  out ;  to  give  out ;  to  distribute  ;  to 
bestow. 


Could  let  his  eie  on  it :  a  sleight  so  odde 

His  art  shewd  in  it.     All  his  craft  bcspent 

About  the  bed  .  he  faind,  as  if  he  went 

To  well-built  Lemnos. — Chapman.  Homer.  Orfi/jscy,  b.viii. 

BE-SPET.  )      To  spit.     See  Bespattlf,  and 
Bespi't.         )  the  example  from  Bale. 

Than  was  his  visage,  that  ought  to  be  desired  to  be  seen 
)f  all  mankind  (in  which  visage  angels  dcsiren  to  lokc) 
.ilainsly  bespet.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


And  they  smote  him  on  ye  heade  with  a  rede,  and  spate 
vpon  him,  and  kneled  downe  and  worshypped  hj-m. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  so  therwith  Jesus  (at  Pilates  comaundement)  cum- 
meth  furth  as  he  was  appareled,  bounde,  scourged  and  beate, 
bespitted,  crowned  with  a  crowne  of  thorne,  and  wearyng 
the  purple  garment.  And  Pilate  presented  hym,  saying: 
Beholde  the  man  is  here.— !7iai.  John,  c.  19. 

BE-SPICE.  Spices  are,  says  Wachter,  various 
species  (sc. )  of  aromatics.  Junius  and  Skinner  are 
to  the  same  purport. 

To  scatter,  to  season,  to  flavour,  with  spice. 

Sibylla  out  of  her  furious  and  enraged  mouth,  as  Heraclitus 
saith,  uttering  forth  and  resounding  words  ivithout  mirth, 
and  provoking  no  laughter,  not  gloriously  painted  and  set 
out,  nor  pleasantly  perfumed  and  bcspiced,  hath  continued 
with  her  voice  a  thousand  years,  by  the  means  of  Apollo, 
speaking  by  her.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  969. 

And  thou 

His  cup-bearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  forme 

Haue  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship,  who  mayst  see 

Plainely,  as  heauen  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  h^auen, 

How  I  am  gall'd,  might'st  bc-spice  a  cup. 

To  giue  mine  enemy  a  lasting  winkc. 

Shakespeare.   Winter  Tale,  Act  l.  sc.  2. 

BE-SPOT.      Spot;    i.e.    the  matter  spitton, 
spate,  spitted,  is  the  past  part,  of  spit  .•  .and  upon 
i  it  the  verb,  to  spot,  to  bespot,  is  formed. 


BES 

To  cover,  to  sprinkle,  to  mark  with  spots,  any 
tliinfj  small  as,  foul  as,  spots,  or  matter  spitten. 
See  Bespet. 

B/spotltd  all  with  shields  of  red  and  black, 
It  sweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  farre, 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  little  lack. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  i.  c.  1 1 . 
Thy  blameful  lines,  bespolted  so  with  sin, 
Wine  eye  would  cleanse,  ere  they  to  read  begin ; 
}lut  I  to  wash  an  Indian  go  about, 
it'or  ill  so  hard  set  on  is  hard  got  out. 

Draylon.  Malilda  to  K.  John. 

BE-SPRE.\D.  To  extend  or  stretch  out,  to 
expand  or  lay  open,  to  expose,  to  ditfuse. 

There  came  of  armed  knights  such  a  rout 
That  they  besprad  the  large  field  about. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 
For  he  hir  kirtell  fonde  also. 
And  eke  her  nianteil  both  two 
Bespred  vpon  the  bed  alotte.— Goirer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

At  peep  of  day,  when,  in  her  crimson  pride. 

The  morn  bespreads  with  roses  all  the  way, 
^Mlere  Phoebus'  couch,  with  radiant  course  must  glide, 
The  hermit  bends  his  hiunble  knees  to  pray. 

Thomas  Lodfe.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 
But  oh  !  what  terrors  must  distract  the  soul 
Convicted  of  that  mortal  crime,  a  hole: 
Or  should  one  pound  of  powder  less  bespread 
Those  monkey-tails  that  wag  behind  their  head  ! 

Pope.  Imit.  oj  Donne,  Sat.  4. 

The  chief 

In  perturbation  of  indignant  wrath 

Was  striding  o'er  the  carpet,  which  bespread 


His 


1  pavi] 


i  floor. 


Alhenaid,  b.  xxi. 


BE-SPRENT.     To  besprinkle,  (qv.) 

The  enchanteres  seide.  that  me  a  childe  sogte, 

That  were  y  getc  with  oute  f.ider,  &  that  me  y<  thider 

brogte, 
And  slow  yt,  and  mid  the  blode  biaprenge  wel  here  ston. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  128. 

[He]  bLtpreynde  bothe  thilke  book  and  al  the  peple  &  seide 
this  is  the  blood  of  the  testament  that  God  commaundide  to 
ghou.  Also  he  spreynde  with  blood  the  tabernacle  and  alle 
the  vessels  of  the  seruyse  ia  lyk  maner.—  Wiclif.  Ebrew.  c.  9. 

To  pity  ran  I  all  bespreint  with  teares, 
To  praven  her  on  cruelty  me  awreake, 
But  or' I  might  with  any  word  out  breake. 
Or  tell  her  any  of  ray  pains  smart, 
I  found  her  dead,  and  buried  in  an  herte. 

Chaucer.   The  floiire  of  Courlesie. 

His  eyes  were  red,  and  all  forwacht; 

His  face  besprent  with  teares ; 
If  seemed  unhap  had  him  long  hatcht, 

In  middes  of  his  dispaires. 

Vncerlaine  Auctors.  Complaint  of  Phylida. 


Witht 

So  fairest  Phosphor,  the  bright  morning  star, 
But  newly  wash'd  in  the  green  elemetit. 

Before  the  drowsey  night  is  half  aware. 
Shooting  his  flaming  locks  with  dew  besprent. 
Springs  lively  up  into  the  orient. 

G.  Fletcher.  Clirisfs  Triumph  after  Death. 

But  who  is  he,  in  closet  close  y  pent. 
Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent? 
Right  well  mine  eyes  arede  the  myster  wight, 
On  parchment  scraps  y-fed,  and  Wormius  hight. 

Pope.  The  Dunciai,  b.  iii. 
They  ceas'd :  when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanc'd  a  bard,  of  aspect  sage  ; 
His  silver  tresses,  thin  besprent. 
To  age  a  graceful  reverence  lent. 

Warton.  The  Graie  of  King  Arthur. 

BE-SPRI'NKLE.     To  scatter,  to  asperse. 

He  with  his  handes  straue  to  vnloose  the  knottes  ; 

Whose  sacred  fillettes  all  bespnnliled  were 

AVith  filth  of  gory  blod,  and  venim  rank. 

Surrey.   Iirgile.  jEnais,  b.  ii. 

Tins  victorious  horse  man  hath  vpon  his  white  vesture 
hesprinckted  with  bloud,  which  is  his  innocent  mahood  cru- 
cified.— Bate.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

Besides  them  both,  \-pon  the  soiled  grass 
The  dead  corse  of  an  armed  knight  was  spred, 
AVhose  armour  all  with  bloud  besprinkled  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

And  hauing  cast  herselfe  about  his  necke  erabrued  with 
blood,  kept  still  the  blood,  and  her  apparell  besprinkled  with 
it,  remaining  a  widow,  drown'd  in  contiuuall  griefe. 

Grenewey.  Tacitvs,  [>.  219. 
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But  in  her  temple's  last  recess  enclos'd 
On  Dulness'  lap  th'  anointed  head  repos'd. 
Him  close  she  curtains  round  with  vapours  blue, 
And  soft  besprinkles  with  Cimmerian  dew. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 
And  thou,  sweet  moon  !  canst  tell  a  softer  tale ; 
To  thee  the  maid,  thy  likeness,  fair  and  pale. 
In  pensive  contemplation  oft  applies. 

When  parted  from  her  Ipv'd  and  loving  swain, 
And  looks  on  you  with  te^  besprinkled  eyes.— Jenyns.  Ode. 

BE- SPURT.  To  spurt  or  sprout ;  to  shoot  or 
cast  forth. 

Now  haply  he  had  a  fling  at  the  Lacediemonians  and  gave 
them  a  blur  with  his  pen,  because  in  the  train  and  conse- 
quence of  the  story,  they  came  so  just  under  it.  but  the  city 
of  the  Corinthians,  which  was  clean  out  of  his  way,  he  hath 
notwithstanding  taken  it  with  him  and  bespurted  and  dashed 
as  he  passed  by,  with  a  most  grievous  slander  and  hea\'y 
imputation.— /fo//and.  Plutarch,  p.  1004. 

I  suppose,  and  more  than  suppose,  it  will  be  nothing  dis- 
agreeing from  Christian  meekness,  to  handle  such  a  one  in 
a  rougher  accent  and  to  send  home  his  haughtiness  well  be- 
spurted  with  his  own  holy  water. 

Miltin.  Animad.  vpon  Eemonst.  Defence. 

BEST,  adj.  '\  Goth.  Bdti.ita  ;  A.  S.  Bet-est, 
Best,  ad.  >  Best,  the  best,  the  choicest,  the 
Bf.'stness.  J  chiefest.  From  A.  S.  Beterian, 
Betrian,  to  excel,  to  surpass ;  and  Beterian,  from 
Betan,  to  beat,  to  make  better,  to  correct,  repair, 
amend.  Dut.  Beste ;  Ger.  Best;  Sw.  Betste. 
Used  as  the  superlative  oi  good. 

Most  good ;  having  the  greatest,  the  highest 
degree  of  goodness ;  that  has  nothing  better ;  ex- 
ceeding or  excelling  all. 


To  gider  gan  thei  mete, 

A  kyng  &  a  soudan  of  alle  the  world  the  heste. 

R.Brunne,  p.  190. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  to-morwe  I  will  not  faille, 
tVithouten  weting  of  any  wight. 
That  here  I  wol  be  founden.  as  a  knight. 
And  bringen  harneis  right  jTiough  for  tliee ; 
And  chese  the  beste,  and  leve  the  werste  for  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1612. 
Gret  chere  made  oure  hoste  us  everich  on. 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon ; 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Knightes  Tale,  v.  749. 

Either  he  shall  blind  the  eyes  of  your  enemies  and  diminish 
theyr  tyrannous  power,  or  else  when  he  hath  suffred  them  to 
do  their  best,  he  shall  cause  euen  the  very  earth  to  open  hir 
mouth,  and  swalow  them  up. — Frith.  tVorkes,  p.  82. 

We  tell  the  also  that  al  the  lest  that  the  best  man  may  do, 
is  yet  no  more  tha  his  duety,  for  euerye  man  is  of  his  duetye 
bounden  to  labour  for  heauen,  and  to  seme  &  please  God  as 
muche  as  he  maye.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  363. 

Many  from  Harfleur  cany'd  sick  and  lame. 
Fitter  for  spitals  and  the  surgeons  care. 
Than  with  their  swords  on  us  to  win  them  fame. 
Unshod  and  without  stockings  are  the  best. 
And  those  by  winter  miserably  opprest. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Generally  the  bestness  of  a  thing  (that  we  may  so  call  it)  is 
best  discerned  by  the  necessary  use. 

Bp.  Morton.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  s,  4. 
I  argue  thus :  the  world  agrees 
That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  with  ease : 
Then  he,  by  sequel  logical. 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 

Prior.  Epist.  to  F.  Shephard,  Esq. 

Eucrates  is  the  best  natur'd  of  all  men  ;  but  that  natural 

softness  has  effects  quite  contrary  to  itself;  and  for  want  of 

due  bounds  to  his  benevolence,  while  he  has  a  will  to  be  a 

friend  to  all,  he  has  the  power  of  being  such  to  none. 

Taller,  No.  176. 


The  lingering  disorder  of  a  friend  of  mine  gav( 
lately  to  reflect,  that  we  are  always  in  the  best  moral  dis- 
position, when  afflicted  with  sickness. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  vii.  Let.  26. 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder :  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  \n-ong. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

BE-STAIN.     To  tinge,  to  dye ;  to  sully.     Sec 

DiSTAIN. 


able  to  get  the  wiues  for  the  dishonesty  of  theyi  beginning, 
were  fain  to  rauish  them  by  open  force,  and.  to  be  short, 
which  builded  their  city  with  most  cruel  and  vnaturaU 
muider,  and  beslained  the  foundations  of  theyr  walles  with 
brothers  bloud. — Golding.  Justine,  p.  117. 

The  cause  why  thus  I  lead  him  in  my  hand, 
His  skin  with  blood  and  teares  so  sore  beslain'd. 
Is  that  thou  maist  the  better  vnderstand. 
How  hardly  fortune  hath  for  vs  ordain'd. 
In  whom  her  loue  and  hate  be  whole  contain'd, 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  360. 
Which  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks. 

And  tresses  from  his  head. 
And  all  with  blood  bestain  his  cheeks, 

With  age  and  honour  spread. 

King  Lear,  Sic.  Percy,  vol.  i. 

BE-STE.\D.  To  be  in  stead;  to  be  in  place; 
to  be  placed,  disposed,  situated,  circumstanced; 
well  or  ill.  To  put  or  stand  in  stead,  good  or  bad ; 
to  support,  to  assist,  to  serve. 

The  thrid  eschele  [division]  fulle  hard  was  bisled, 
The  templets  ilk  a  dele  failed  S;  thien  fled. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  190 
For  were  a  manne  for  her  besladde 
She  would  ben  right  sore  adradde. 

Chaucer.  Born,  of  the  Ruse 

Have  ye  not  seen  somtime  a  pale  face 
(Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
Toward  his  deth.  wher  as  he  geteth  no  grace, 
And  swiche  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had. 
Then  mighten  know  him  that  was  so  bestad. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5065. 

She  saith,  that  she  shall  not  he  glad, 

Till  that  she  se  hym  so  bestad. 

That  he  no  more  make  auaunt. — Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  I, 

For  though  I  be  my  seluen  strange, 

Enuie  maketh  myn  hert  change. 

That  I  am  sorrowfully  besladde 

Of  that  I  see  another  gladde.— /rf.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Rowland,  for  shame,  awake  thy  drowsy  Muse, 
Time  plays  the  hunt's-up  to  thy  sleepy  head ; 
Why  ly'st  thou  here,  whilst  we  are  ill  bested. 
Foul  idle  swain  ?  Drayton,  Eel.  3. 

In  this  ship  was  great  store  of  dry  Newland  fish,  commonl> 
called  with  us  Poore  John,  whereof  afterwards  (being  thus 
found  a  lawfull  prize)  there  was  distribution  made  into  all 
the  ships  of  the  fleet,  the  same  being  so  new  and  good  as  it 
did  very  greatly  bestead  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
voyage.— Sir  Francis  Drake.   Ifest  India  Voyage. 

He  who  looks  so  deformedly  and  (iismally,  who  to  outward 
sight  is  so  ill  bestead,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath  latent 
in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

BE'STIALIZE.^ 

Be'stial,  adj.        i       To  bring  or  reduce  to  the 
Be'sti.\l,  n.  >  state  or  condition  of  a  beast. 

Be'sthlly.  j  See  Bkast. 

Bestia'litt.         J 


Lo  here  the  case  especiall 


That  he  of  no  craft  hath  science 
And  nought  desireth  ignorence 
Than  may  he  go  a  begging  yernc. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Rom.  of  ll,e  Rose. 

And  eke  of  that  thou  heidest  saie 

To  take  a  mans  herte  aweie 

And  set  there  a  besliall. 

So  that  he  like  an  oxe  shall 

Pasture.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Or  art  thou  like  an  asse  to  the  harpc 

That  hereth  soun,  whan  men  y<:  strings  plye? 

But  in  his  minde,  of  that  no  melodic 

Jlay  sinke  him  to  gladen,  for  that  he 

So  dull  is,  in  his  beslialite.—Cliaucer.  Troitus,  b.  i. 

These  Hues  be  thorow  names  departed  in  three  maner  of 
kinds  as  bestialliche,  manlyche  and  reasonabliche,  of  which 
two  beene  vsed  by  fleshly  body,  and  the  thirde  by  his  soul. 
Bestial  among  reasonables  is  forboden  in  euery  lawe  and 
euery  sect,  both  in  Christen  and  other. 

Id.  The  Testamenl  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

This  kinde  of  folk  is  so  far  falle  not  only  fro  all  Christ! 
charitye.  but  also  fro  all  humanitie  &  feling  of  any  good 
atfeccio  natural,  and  so  chaged  into  a  wild  fierce  cruel  appe- 
tite more  tha  brutish  &  beitial,  that  they  first  w'out  groud 


Espiyng  well  the  beastia'ity  of  the  Feminges  his  neigh- 
bours, how  litle  they  understood  the  great  weakning  of  their 
countrye  by  the  losse  of  Calice,  and  that  there  was  no  new 
prouisi'on  made  for  the  defence  thereof  more  than  was  before. 
Grafton,  Queen  Mary,  an.  5. 
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Pot  what  did  he  who  with  his  ten-tongu'd  lute 

Gave  bcasis  and  bloclts  an  understanding  ear ! 
Or  rather  into  bestial  minds  and  brute 
Shed  and  infus'd  the  beams  of  reason  clear. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 
In  all  the  true  pleasures  which  ever  fell  to  my  lot,  they 
[reason  and  reflection]  had  a  considerable  share ;  and  where 
they  are  wanting,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  of  any 
kind  for  me  :  and  humanity  is  debased  and  besliiilizeil  where 
it  is  otherwise. — Phil.  Letters  onPhysiognomii,  (1751,)  p.  87. 
On  the  other  side,  the  sages  figur'd  lust  in  the  form  of  a 
Satyr;  of  sliape,  part  human,  part  bestial;  to  signify,  that 
the  followers  of  it  prostitute  the  reason  of  a  man  to  pursue 
the  appetites  of  a  beast. — Tatler,  No.  49. 

He  that  is  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  honour,  and  comes 
home  overloaded  with  wine,  is  still  more  contemptible,  in 
proportion  to  the  regard  we  have  to  the  unhappy  consort  of 
his  beastialilij.—Id.  No.  241. 

And  what  the  joy  this  lora.bestows  ? 
Alas  !  no  joy,  no  hope  it  knows 

Above  what  bestials  claim: 
To  quench  our  noblest  native  fire, 
That  bids  to  nobler  worlds  aspire. 

Is  all  its  hope,  its  aim. — Miclde,  Ode  1. 
Thus  fornication,  incest,  rape,  and  even  bestiality,  were 
oanclilied  by  the  amours  of  Jupiter,  Pan,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Apollo.— CoWsmiM,  Ess.  14. 

BE-STICK.  To  stick,  pierce,  or  thrust 
through. 

• Truth  shall  retire 

Beshick  with  slandrous  darts,  and  works  of  faith 
Rarely  be  found  :  so  shall  the  world  go  on. 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benigne. 

Milton.  Paradise  LnsI,  b.  xii. 

BE-STI'LLED.  To  make  quiet,  or  still;  to 
calm ;  to  tranquillize. 

The  choral  Muses  droop  !  their  harps  unstrung, 
The  lutes  and  laurel  wreaths  neglected  fall  I 

Commerce  hestill'd  her  many-nation'd  tongue, 
Wliilom  so  busy  in  her  busthng  hall. 

Cunningham.  An  Elegiac  Ode. 

BE-STIR.     To  stir,  to  move. 

Bestiirrilh  the,  gode  Adam,  and 
Ne  lettith  none  yfle. 
And  we  shall  telle  largily 
How  many  here  there  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn. 

So  left  he  both  shelde  and  spere. 

As  he  that  might  hym  not  bestere, 

And  helde  hym  his  chamber  close.— Gourr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

The  first  precedents  of  evil  must  be  carefully  avoided,  if 

we  care  to  keepe  a  constant  order  in  good.    Prudence  cannot 

better  bestirre  it  selfe,  than  in  keeping  mischiefe  from  home. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Ahasuerus  Feasting. 

A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit  for  the  conversation  of  ordinary 
people :  men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play, 
and  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behaviour. 

Spectator,  No.  47. 

BE-STORM.  liut.  Bestormen  ;  Ger.  JScstur- 
men;   Sw.  Sestorma. 

To  toss  or  drive  about ;  to  agitate,  to  t  age,  to 
rave. 

Yield  not  in  storms  of  state  to  that  dislike 
Which  from  the  people  does  to  rulers  grow ; 

Pow'r  (fortune's  sail)  should  not  for  threatnings  strike; 
In  boats  bestorm'd  all  check  at  those  that  row. 

Davcnanl.  Gondibert,  b.  ill.  c.  6. 

Religion  !  providence  !  an  after-state ! 

Here  is  firm  footing !  here  is  solid'  rock ! 

This  can  support  us ;  all  is  sea  besides  ; 

Sinks  under  us  ;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  4. 

BE- STOW.  A       Vint.  Stouwen;   Sw.Stufwa; 

Besto'wing.    V  A.  S.  Slow,  locus  ;  "  Whence," 

Bf.sto'wer.  J  says  Lye,  "to  stow,  or  bestow; 
coUocare,  sive  in  loco  ponere."  To  the  same  pur- 
port, Somner. 

To  put,  lay,  or  place ;  to  confer,  to  give,  to 
grant,  to  apply,  to  employ. 

For  by  my  trouth,  I  have  on  min  array, 

And  not  in  waste,  bestowed  it  every  del. 

And  for  I  have  bestowed  it  so  wel 

For  your  honour,  for  Goddes  sake  I  say. 

As  beth  not  wrothe,  but  let  us  laugh  and  play. 

Chaucer.   The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,348. 

The  leed  after  Saturne  groweth. 

And  Jupiter  the  brasse  bestoweth. — Gawer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

I  will  therefore  bestow  my  labour  &  diligence,  throw  this 
little  preface  or  prologue,  to  prepare  a  way  in  thereunto,  so 
faiit  forth  as  God  shall  geue  me  grace. 

Tyniall.   Workes,  p.  30. 


BES 

If  thou  aske  me  what  his  commaiideraentes  are  as  touching 
the  bestowing  of  thy  goodes  ?  I  answer  his  comaundemets 
are  that  thou  bestowe  them  in  vforkes  of  mercye,  and  that 
shall  he  laye  to  thy  charge  at  the  daye  of  iudgement. 

Frith.   Workes,  p.  89. 


Ye  ought  1 
ofRce,  but  a 
of  other  mei 


to  esteme  menne,  that  supply  the  Apostles 
;ason  would  that  stewardes  and  bcstuwars 
i  goodes,  should  be  regarded. 


And  then  to  when  there  be  no  mo  poore  men  lefte  that  ye 
maye  bestow  your  money  vpon,  go  to  then  good  Christians 
in  Gods  n." 


I  bestowe  the 


Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  073. 

Britons,  you  stay  too  long 
Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 

And  with  a  merry  gale 

Swell  your  stretch'd  sail. 

Drayton.  Ode  to  the  Virginian  Voyage. 

The  several  names  of  God,  which  the  writer  De  Mundo 
instanceth  in,  to  prove  him  Polyonymous,  are  first  of  all 
such  as  these  ;  the  Thunderer  and  Lightner,  the  Giver  of 
Rain,  the  Bcstower  of  Fruits.— C«du'or//i.  Intel.  Syst.  p.  482. 

Sell.  Good  Euphanes, 
Where  benefits 

Are  ill  conferr'd,  as  to  unworthy  men, 
That  turn  them  to  bad  uses,  the  beslvwer 
For  wanting  judgement  how,  and  on  whom  to  place  them 
Is  partly  guilty. 

Beaum.  %■  Fletch.  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  i.  se.  2. 

Almighty  God,  though  he  really  doth,  and  cannot  other- 
wise doe,  yet  will  not  seem  to  bestow  his  favours  altogether 
gratis,  but  to  expect  some  competent  return,  some  small 
use  and  income  from  them, — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

Nor  frigid  caution  cheeks  thy  free  design. 
Nor  stops  thy  stream  of  eloquence  divine: 
For  thine  the  privilege,  on  few  bestow'd. 
To  feel,  to  think,  to  speak,  for  public  good. 

IVarlon.  On  the  Death  of  George  IT. 

BE-STRAUGHT.  Minshew  has  Brstract, 
from  the  Latin  ;  distracted  in  mind.  See  Dis- 
tract and  Distraught. 

In  joy  yt  maks  our  mirthe  ahounde 

In  woe  yt  chores  our  bevy  sprites ; 
Be-strawghled  hedes  reljfe  hath  founde, 

By  musickes  pleasaunte  swete  delightes. 

Song  to  the  Lute.  Percy,  vol.  I. 

O  Goddesse  sonne,  in  such  case  canst  thou  slepe .' 
Ne  yet.  bestraught,  the  daungers  doest  foresee 
That  compasse  thee  ?  or  hearst  the  faire  windes  blowe  ? 
Surrey.   Virgile.  .£ni£is,  b.  iv 

Now  teares  had  drowned  further  speech, 

'Till  she,  as  one  beslrought. 
Did  crie  that  with  a  knife  the  babe 

Should  to  her  bed  be  brought. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  1.  c.  2 


fi£S 

— —  The  water  odorous, 
In  which  they  washt,  what  to  the  rites  was  vow'd, 
Aretuj  (in  a  caldron,  all  bestrowd 
With  herbes  and  flowres)  seru'd  in  form  th'  holy  roome 
Where  all  were  drest. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 

When  tmce  twelve  times  the  reaper's  sweeping  hand, 
"With  leveird  harvests  has  bestrown  the  land  ; 
On  fam'd  St.  Hubert's  feast,  his  winding  horn 
Shall  cheer  the  joyful  hound,  and  wake  the  morn. 

Gay.   The  Birth  of  the  Squire. 
Pale  pansies  o'er  his  corpse  were  plac'd. 

Which  pluck'd  before  their  time, 
Bestrcw'd  the  boy.  like  him  to  waste 

And  wither  in'their  prime.  Collins,  Son.  8. 

BE-STRIDE.    To  spread  abroad;  to  separate, 
to  stretch  asunder.    Generally  applied  to  the  legs. 

And  lyarde  he  b'j  strydeth 

And  rapede  hjin  to  ryde.  the  right?  wav  to  Jerlm 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  325. 


If  sourtd  of  hai-p  thyne  ear  delighted  so 

And  causer  was  that  he  bestrid  thy  back, 
Then  doubtlesse  thou  moughst  well  on  Brooke  bestow 

As  good  a  tuue  to  saue  him  from  the  wrack. 

Turberville.  An  Epitaph  on  Maistre Brocket 

Manhod  I  am— therefore  I  me  delyght. 
To  hunt  and  hawke,  to  nourishe  up  and  fede. 

The  grayhounde  to  the  course,  the  hawke  to  the  fiyght, 
And  to  bestryde  a  good  and  lusty  stede. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  3, 

Bass.  My  birth  is  noble,  though  the  popular  blast 
Of  vanity,  as  giddy  as  thy  youth. 
Hath  rear'd  thy  name  up  to  bestride;  a  cloud, 
Or  progress  in  the  chariot  of  thy  sun. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Mean  time  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense  :  and  every  hew  unfolds. 


Shoots  up 
In  fair  pr 
To  where 


fair  proportion  runnmg  irom  me  reu^ 

violet  fades  into  the  sky. — Thomson.  Spring. 


Some  among  them,  of  the  baser  sort,  having  their  wits 
and  senccs  dulled  by  continuall  drunkennesse  (which  Cato 
by  his  sentence  hath  defined  to  be  a  voluntarie  kind  of  furie) 
are  ravislied  and  bestraught  with  wild  and  wandering  cogi- 
tations.—i/o«and.  Ammianus,  p.  51. 

The  ordinary  custome  and  behaviour  of  such  foolish  and 
bestraught  persons  sufficiently  convinceth,  that  they  are 
past  themselves,  and  have  lost  the  discourse  of  reason. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  783. 

BE-STREAK.  "  Sirice,"  says  Somner,  "a 
line,  a  stroke  or  streke  with  a  pen  or  the  like." 
Wachter,  from  the  Ger.  Streicken ;  (  A.  S.  Strican, 
to  slretch)  because  a  line  is  the  production  of  a 
point  into  length. 

To  strike,  or  draw,  to  mark  with  lines  of  various 
colour. 

Besides,  as  presents  for  my  soul's  delight 
Two  beauteous  kids  I  keep  bestreak'd  with  white, 
Nourisli'd  with  care,  nor  purchased  without  pain, 
An  ewe's  full  udder  twice  a  day  they  drain. 

Bcattie,    Virgil,  Past.  2. 

BE- STREW.  To  stray,  to  scatter,  to  spread, 
to  disperse. 

There  men  of  the  tonne 

Slnwe  hom  al  to  grounde.  that  there  hii  leie  ther  doun 
So  thicke  bistrete,  that  reuthe  it  was  to  se. 

R.Gloucester,  p.  561. 

Good-moming  to  this  primrose  too  ! 

Good-morrow  to  each  maid. 
That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bestrew 
Wherein  my  love  is  laid. 

Herrick.  The  Mad  Maid's  Song.  Ellis,  vol.  iii. 
It  is  not  long,  the  way's  bestrcw'd  with  flow'rs, 
With  shouts  to  echoing  heav'ns  and  mountains  roll'd, 
Since,  as  in  triumph,  I  thee  did  behold 

In  royal  pomp  approach  proud  Sion's  tow'rs. 

Drummond.  On  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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Bring  me  the  hells,  the  rattle  bring. 

And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode  ; 
When,  pleas'd  in  many  a  sportive  ring. 

Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode. 

Shenstone.  Ode  to  Memory. 

BE- STRUT.     See  Astrut. 

Swelled  out,  distended;  (sc.)  so  as  to  stand 
apart. 

It  chanced  that  a  bitch  wolfe  having  newly  whelped  her 
litter,  and  feeling  her  paps  bestrut  with  milk,  and  so  stitTe, 
by  reason  that  her  young  ones  were  deed,  that  they  aked 
again,  and  were  ready  to  hurst,  seeking  to  he  eased  and  to 
discharge  her  selfe  thereof:  came  gently  to  the  b.abp.', 
stooped  down,  and  seemed  to  wind  about  them,  put  unto 
them  her  teats,  desirous  and  labouring  to  be  delivered  of 
her  milk,  as  if  it  had  been  a  second  litter. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  Y'.^'^^- 

BE-STUD.  A  stud  appears  to  be  anything 
fixed :  from  Stod,  stud  ;  the  past  part,  of  the  vero 
To  stand:  applied  to  denote — 

To  cover  with  (e.  g.)  nails,  or  heads  of  nails,  or 
similar  orniiment  : — similar  in  form  ; — to  bespot. 

And  v>hen  the  golden  glorious  sun  goes  do-wn, 
Would  she  put  on  her  slar-bestudded  crown. 

Drayton.  John  to  Matilda. 

Tlien  they  decreed  certaine  presents,  that  the  embassa- 
dours  should  carry  unto  the  king  :  to  wit,  two  purple  soul- 
diers  cassocks,  each  of  them  with  a  claspe  of  golde ;  and  as 
many  rich  coates  embrodered  and  besiudded  with  purple. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  752. 

BE-SWA'DDLED.     Fastened  together  (with 
swathes,  or  ligatures. ) 
Hence  cradles,  see  !  with  lisping  statesmen  spawn. 
And  infant  limbs  beswaddled  in  the  lawn. 

Whitehead.  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson. 

BE-SWIKE.      A.  S.  Swican,  Bestcican. 
To  betray,   to  deceive,   to  seduce,   to  offend, 
( .Somner. ) 

Syre,  he  seyde,  ych  was  ysuore  to  hjin  ar  to  the, 
And  gyf  ych  adde  hym  bysuyke,  the  wors  thou  wost  leue  me. 
R.  Gloucester, -g.'ill. 
Now  is  Edward  left  Berwik  for  to  dike, 
The  Scottis  er  risen  eft,  Inglond  to  bisuike. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  273. 


voice  thei  singe, 
With  notes  of  so  great  likyng. 
Of  suche  measure,  of  such  musike, 
Wniereof  the  shippes  thei  beswike 
That  passen  by  the  costes  there.— Gourr.  Con.  A.  b.  L 


BET 
■RE-SWYNKE.     A.S.  Swincan,  to  labour,  to 
travell,  to   take   paines.      Hence   with    Chaucer, 
SictTi/ier,  for  a  labourer,  (  Somner. ) 

But  loke  whou  this  lorels  laboren  the  erthe 
But  freten  the  fruyt  that  the  folke  ful  lellich  beswynkelh. 
Pien  Ptouhman.  Crede. 

That  ilk  voice,  whichc  men  call 

Of  robbery,  he  taketh  no  honde 

Of  thyng,  whiche  other  men  beswynke 

lie  gettcth  hym  clothe,  mete,  and  drinkc. 


BET 


BET,  V.   ^ 
Bet,  n.       I  t 
Be'tting.   I  j 
Be'ttor.    )  i 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

BET,  V.  ^  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Belan, 
to  better,  to  support,  (sc. )  to  sup- 
port an  opinion  by  risking,  stiik- 
ing,  any  thing  upon  it. 

Shat.  Dead  !  See,  see  :  hee  drew  a  good  bow  :  and  dead  1 
hee  shot  a  fine  shoote.  John  of  Gaunt  loued  him  well,  and 
belled  much  money  on  his  head. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pari  Hen.  IK  Act  iU.  sc.  2. 

Thou  play*st,  he  bets  upon  thy  part, 

Altlio'  thou  lose,  yet  he  will  gain  by  thee. 

Ford.  The  Wilch  of  Edmmlon,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


I 

Cte.  VrUy  what  should  a  man  doe  ? 

Tru.  Why,  nothing :  or  that,  which  when  'tis  done,  is  as 
idle.  Harken  after  the  next  horse-race,  or  hunting  match, 
lay  wagers,  &c.— visit  my  ladyes  at  night,  and  be  able  to 
give  'hem  the  character  of  everj'  bowler  or  bellor  o'  the 
green.— 5.  Jonaon.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 
Has  struggled  with  continued  sorrov 

Renews  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 
The  desperate  belt  upon  to  morrow. 
Prior.  Ode  I 


11 0 


C.  Montague. 


The  god,  unhappily  engag'd, 
By  nature  rash,  by  play  enrag'd, 
Complain'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  cried  and  fretted- 
Lost  every  earthly  thing  he  belled. 

Id.    Cupid  Ss  Ganymede. 
Tho'  age  thy  witherd  front  with  wrinkles  plough, 
And  blanch  the  hoary  honours  of  thy  brow  ; 
Tho'  sanguine  gamesters  belt,  against  thy  life. 
Thou  unconceru'd  shalt  hear  the  wagering  strife. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribteriad,  1).  v. 
The  gamester  too,  whose  wits  all  high  or  low 
Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw. 
Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets, 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pays  his  debts. 

Goldsmith.  Epilogue  to  the  Gamester, 

BE-TAG.  To  tack  or  tag.  Fr.  Attacker,  to 
knit,  bind,  connect.      For  an  example,  see  Bescut- 

CHRON. 

BE-T'AILED.  Tail  is  the  part  attached,  ap- 
pended to  the  end,  the  loner  end  of  an  animal ; 
the  lower  or  latter  part  or  end ;  (to  the  head  of 
a  man.) 

Thus  betailed  and  bepowdered,  the  man  of  taste  fancies 
he  improves  in  beauty,  dresses  up  his  hard-featured  face  in 
»miles,  and  attempts  to  look  hideously  tender. 

Goldsmilh.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  3. 

BE-TAKE.  "\       Wiclif  constantly  renders  the 

Beta'ught.     V  Latin     Trado,    bitake.     "  A.  S. 

Beto'ke.  )  Betacan,  to  impart,  to  deliver 
to,  to  commit  upon  trust,  to  put  in  trust  with." 
See  Beteche. 

To  take  to,  commit  to,  deliver  to,  convert  to  ; 
to  take,  resort,  or  recur  to. 

Alas  !  alas !  of  Engelond  ne  con  ych  none  rede. 

Vor  gyt  ych  ym  [it]  bytake  my  soster  sone  Steuene  de 

Bleys, 
Vor  he  nys  nogt  rygt  eyr,  he  ne  worth  neuere  peys. 
And  g>f  ych  ym  bytake  the  rygt  eyr  Henry,  my  dogter 

That  nys  nogt  gut  thre  ger  o.d,  yt  worth  hym  sone  by  nom. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  443. 

Of  holy  kirke's  frute  he  gaf  the  kjTig  the  tende 
Gadrid  with  clerkis  hand,  and  kept  to  that  viage. 


In  his  sextend  gere  Stuen  that  the  lond  auht. 

Maid  scho  died  here,  hir  soule  to  God  bctauht. — Id.  p.l2e. 

Jadas  Scarioth  wente  forth  to  the  princis  of  prestis,  and 

tide  to  him  what  wolen  ye  give  to  me  and  1  schal  bitake 

lim  to  you.— (ric/:/.  Matt.  c.  26. 


And  hem  she  yaf  hire  mebles  and  hire  tiling, 

And  to  the  Pope  Urban  betoke  hem  tho. 

Chaucer.   T.'ic  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  10,009. 

I  hope  1  woll  comforted  be, 

For  loue.  when  he  belaught  her  me, 

Snied.  that  hope  where  I  go. 

Should  aye  be  relese  to  my  vo.—Id.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  kynge  assenteth  well  thereto. 

With  great  honour  and  knight  him  maketh, 

And  great  power  to  h\Tn  betakelh 

And  gan  his  iourney  for  to  cast.— Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  iii. 

I  finde  a  tale  written  also. 

Howe  that  a  worthie  prince  is  holde 

The  lawes  of  his  londe  to  holde 

Fyrst  for  the  high  goddes  sake. 

And  eke  for  that  him  is  betake 

The  people  for  to  guide  and  lede. 

Whiche  is  the  charge  of  his  kinge  hede.— /rf.  lb.  b.  vii. 

And  whenne  the  sayde  Constantj-ne  had  all  preparyd  for 
his  voyage,  he  betoke  y«  lande  of  Britayne  vnto  the  sayd 
Octauius,  and  after  sped  hym  vpon  his  journey. 

iabyan,  c.  68. 

Forsooth,  mother,  my  ring  is  a  goe. 
My  paramour  to  keepe  I  betooke  it. 

And  it  is  lost,  for  which  1  am  full  woe. 
Sorrow  fully  unto  mine  heart  it  sit. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard'i  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 

I  observed  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  cloud  falling  to 
the  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which  made  me  betake  my- 
self for  shelter  to  a  house  which  I  saw  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  place  where  I  was  walking. — Taller,  No.  218. 

On  the  slightest  loss  they  [the  Britains]  betook  themselves 
to  Ueaty  and  submission. 

Burke.  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.  b.i.  c.  1. 
BE-TALK.     To   tell,   to    count,    to   give   an 
account. 

For  their  so  valiant  fight,  that  every  free  mans  song. 
Can  tell  you  of  the  same,  quoth  she,  be-talk'd  on  long. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  28. 

BE-TA'LLOW.  To  cover  with  the  mixture 
of  fat  greasy  substances  called  tallow,  (qv. ) 

I  will  slice  out  thy  towels  with  thine  own  razor,  be- 
tallow  thy  tweezes. 

Ford.  The  Fancies,  Chaste  ^  Noble,  Act.i.  sc.  2. 

BE-TEAR.      Junius    thinks    from  the    A.S. 

Taran,  to  tear ;  because  they  tear  or  rush  from 

the  eyes,  or  rather,  because  they  tear  or  lacerate 

the  heart. 

Alas,  madam,  answered  Philoclei,  I  know  not  whether 
my  tears  become  my  eyes,  but  I  am  sure  my  eyes  thus 
beteared,  become  my  fortune.— Sirfney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
BE-TECHE.  )  Be-tahe  and  Be-teche  are  the 
Betai'oht.  )  same  word  differently  applied. 
(See  Take  and  Teach.)  "  Betechetk  the  lore," 
i.  e.  "  delivereth,  conveyeth,  iniparteth  the  lore," 
"  wisdom,  which  was  him  betaught,"  i.  e.  to  him 
dehvered,  imparted.     See  Betake. 

So  as  the  philosophre  techeth 

To  Alisander,  and  him  heteeheth 

The  lore,  howe  that  he  shall  measure 

His  bodie,  so  that  no  measure 

Of  fleshly  lust  he  shulde  e:;cede.— Coa'^r.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

So  as  the  philosopher  taught 

To  Alisander  and  it  betaught 

Whereof  that  he  was  fully  taught 

Of  wisdom,  which  was  him  betaught.— Id.  lb. 

BE-TEE.VI.  Mr.  Steevens  produces  in  a  note 
upon  the  passage  from  Hamlet  quoted  below,  an 
usage  of  this  word  in  Gelding's  Ond's  Meta- 
morphoses, where  from  the  corresponding  Latin 
(sc.  dignetur)  he  says  it  must  necessarily  signify', 
to  vouchsafe,  deign,  permit  or  suffer.  It  is  formed 
of  the  common  prefix.  Be,  and  the  A.  S.  Tamian, 
Temian. 

To  tame,  to  subject,  to  submit  or  cause  to  sub- 
mit, to  suffer. 

Yet  could  he  not  bcteeme 

The  shape  of  anie  other  bird  than  egle  for  to  seeme. 

Golding.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  x. 
So  excellent  a  king  ;  this  was.  to  this, 
Hiperion  to  a  satyre  :  so  louing  to  my  mother. 
Tliat  he  might  not  beleene  [beteem}  the  windes  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. — Shakes.  Hamlel,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Although  he  could  have  well  beteem'd  to  have  thank'd 
him  of  the  ease  he  profer'd,  yet  loving  his  own  handy- work, 
modestly  refus'd  him. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  Remonst.  Defence. 
BE-TEEM.     A.S.  Tym-an,  to  teem,  to  pour 
forth  ;  to  produce,  to  bear  or  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly ;  to  yield,  to  bestow. 
172 
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So  -B-ould  I,  said  th'  enchauntcr,  glad  and  feine, 

Beteemc  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend. 

Or  ought  that  els  your  honour  might  maintaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
Her.  Belike  for  want  of  raine,  which  1  could  well 
Bcteeme  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreajn,  Act  i.  sc.  T. 

BE-THINK.  To  Think  is  to  have,  or  cause 
to  have,  sensations  or  ideas ;  to  feel,  to  perceive, 
to  observe,  to  consider,  to  reflect. 

Tho  the  emperour  herde  this,  he  by  gan  hj-m  by  thenche. 
And  hys  wraththe  toward  the  kyng.  for  drede  of  the  eri, 

quenche.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  58. 
And  some  bylhogte,  and  tolde  wat  the  bytokne  was. 
That  the  dragon  of  by  Weste  bytokned  th  kyng  Arture, 
And  the  beore  som  foul  geant ;  that  me  ssolde  of  yhure. 
Id.  p.  203. 

Slehtes  ich  by  thenke 

Thauh  ich  sytte  thys  seven  ger.  ich  sholde  nat  wol  telle 

The  harme  that  ich  have  Hon.— Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  Si. 

But  at  the  last  his  maister  him  bethought 

I'pon  a  day,  whan  he  his  paper  sought. 

Of  aproverbe,  that  saith  this  same  word; 

Wei  bet  is  roten  appel  out  of  hord. 

Than  that  it  rote  alle  the  reinenant. 

Chaucer.  The  Cokes  Tale,  v.  4391. 
But  at  the  last  as  I  bethought 
Wheder  1  should  passe  or  nought, 
1  sawe  come  with  a  gladde  chore 
To  me,  a  lusty  bachelere.— /rf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
The  iewe,  whiche  all  vntrouth  had. 
And  went  -vpon  his  fete  beside 

Bethoughttiym'hoy.e  he  might  ride. — Gower.  Con.  ..4.b.  rii. 
Of  which  v.hen  as  they  had  debated  long, 
Of  Berkeley  castle  they  themselves  bethought, 
A  place  by  nature  that  was  wond'rous  strong. 
And  yet  far  stronger  eas'ly  might  be  wrought. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 

Bethink  yourselves  beforehand  w-hat  mercies  you  want, 
for  which  you  should  pray  unto  him ;  and  what  you  have, 
for  which  you  must  praise  God  ;  as  also  how  unworthy  you 
are.  either  to  retain  what  you  have,  or  to  receive  what  you 
•K&nt.—Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  145. 

Ah  !  bethink  how  through  thy  regions 

Midnight  horroiu-  fearful  howl'd. 
\Mien.  like  wolves,  the  Danish  legions 

Through  thy  trembling  forest  prowl'd.— JI/icA-/s.  Bal.  2. 

BE-THRAL.  To  enslave ;  we  now  commonly 
use  to  enthral,  (qv.) 

For.  shee  it  is  that  did  my  lord  bcthratt. 
My  dearest  lord,  and  deep  in  dungeon  lay. 
Where  he  his  better  dales  hath  wasted  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


BE-THROW.      To  throw,    to   cast,   to   cast 
down,  to  deject,  to  lay  prostrate. 

A  holy  fader  all  his  trouthe 

That  ye  may  tell,  I  am  be  knowe. 

That  I  with  loue  am  so  belhrowe. 

And  all  my  herte  is  so  through  sonke 

That  I  am  veriliche  dronke.— Goa-cr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

BE-THUiMP.    To  beat,  to  strike ;  with  heavy 
blows. 
Zounds,  I  was  neuer  so  bethump't  with  words, 
Since  1  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

BE-TIDE.       To   come,  to  come  to  pass,   lo 
happen,   to   bechance,    to   fall   to  the   lot   of. — 
Spenser  writes  the  past  part,  betigkt. 
Ac  after  mete,  tho  he  adde  yete  8:  ydronke  wel. 
He  nom  on  of  hys  priues,  that  het  Water  Tyrel, 
And  a  newe  othere  of  hys  men.  &  nolde  non  lenger  abyde, 
That  he  nolde  to  hys  game,  tyde  wat  so  bytyde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  418 
&-  suore  him  in  leaute,  how  so  euer  bilid, 
Norwyrhe  he  suld  be  Ersbisshop  sacrid. 

R.Brunnc,  p.  201;. 
Quath  Conscience  to  the  kj-nge.    Crist  to  me  for  bade 
Er  ich  wedde  suche  a  wif.  wo  me  by  tide. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  46. 

I  blame  him  thus,  that  he  considered  nought. 

In  time  coming  w-hat  might  him  betide. 

But  on  his  lust  present  was  all  his  thor.ght. 

And  for  to  hauke  and  hunt  on  every  side. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  7054. 
Lo  this  my  sonne  it  male  the  stere 
Of  sweuens  for  to  take  kepe. 
For  oft  tj-me  a  man  aslepe 

Male  se.  w-hat  after  shall  betide.— Gower.  Con.  A   b.  iv. 
Wyllvam  was  throwen  from  his  horse,    and    in  great 
rdy  of  his  Ij-fe,  wherof  his  sone  Robert  beynge  ware, 
•  • "    fader,  and 


was  so  moued  with  pytie  that  he 


BE-TIME.  ) 
Beti'mes.      J  ( 
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delyured  him  fre  from  all  danger  of  his  enemyes  ;  hut  how 
80  it  beti/de  of  the  kynge,  Irouth  it  is  that  many  of  his  men 
were  slavne,  and  his  seconde  Sonne,  Wyllyam  the  rede,  sore 
hune.—'Fabi/aii,  c.  222. 

\Vhv  waile  we  then  1  why  wearie  we  the  gods  with  plaints. 

As  if  some  euill  were  to  her  ielir/hl  > 
Shee  raignes  a  goddesse  now  among  the  saints, 
That  wilhome  was  the  saint  of  shepheard's  light, 
And  is  installed  now  in  heauens  hight. 

Spenstr.  Shepheard's  Calendar,  November. 
Ah  haplesse  boy,  tlie  fisher's  joy  and  pride ! 

Ah,  wo  is  us,  we  cannot  help  thy  wo  ! 
Our  pity  vain :  ill  may  that  swain  betide 

Whose  undeserved  spite  hath  wrong'd  thee  so. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel.  3. 
Fair  morning  yet  belidet  the  Son  of  God, 
After  a  dismal  night ;  I  heard  the  rack 
As  eartli  and  sky  would  mingle. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

What  should  then  betide 

But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice? 

Come,  let  us  those  we  can  to  real  bliss  entice.  ! 

TJwmsoii.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 
Anotlier  lesson  seek  ye,  other  proof 
Of  vanity,  and  lamentable  woe 
Betidiiiy  man  ?  Jago.  Edge-Hill,  b.  iv. 

BE-TIME.  \      By  time ;  (sc. )  good  time,  early 
time. 

Ychylle  make  the  heymon,  by  tyme  ychabbe  ythogte, 
That  thou  ne  ssalt  vor  thy  ly'flode  neuere  carye  nogt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  312. 
If  he  St  tyme  had  gon  thorh  help  of  his  Gascons, 
Ther  suld  haf  standen  non,  Philip  no  Charlons. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  264. 
This  Pandare  tooke  the  letter  and  betime 
A  morrow  to  his  neecis  pallaice  stert. 
And  fast  he  swore,  that  it  was  passed  prime. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 

If  thou  wouldest  nowe  resorte  vnto  God  by  times  &  make 
thine  huble  praier  to  the  Almyghtye  :  yf  thou  wouldest 
liue  a  pure  and  godlye  life;  shoulde  he  not  wake  vp  mto 
the  immediately,  &  geue  the,  the  bewtie  of  righteousness 
agayne.— BJ6/c.  I5ol.  Job,  c.  8. 

If  thou  wouldest  seek  unto  God  betimes,  and  make  thy 
suijplication  to  the  Almighty  :  If  thou  were  pure  and  up- 
rely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee  and  make  the 
in  of  thy  righteousness  prosperous. 

Bible.  Modern  Version.  lb. 

He  that  goes  out  betimes  in  the  morning,  is  more  like  to 
dispatch  his  journey,  than  he  that  lingers  till  the  day  bee 
spent. — Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ  among  the  Doctors. 

When  the  first  rays  their  cheering  crimson  shed, 
"We'll  rise  betimes  to  see  the  vineyard  spread. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry.  Solomon. 

"  I  own,  young  woman,"  said  I,  "  that  there  are  some 
virtues  upon  that  mind  of  your's ;  but  there  is  still  one 
which  I  do  not  see  represented ;  I  mean  that  of  rising  be- 
times in  the  morning." 

Goldsmith.    Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  45. 

BE-TO'KEN.    )      To  mark,  to  signify,  to  de- 
Beto'kening,  n.  )  signate,  to  notify,  to  denote,  to 
show,  to  declare;  to  betake  or  beteacli,  (qqv. ) 

Sec  an  example  from  R.  Gloucester  under  Be- 
think. 
Suich  was  the  morthre  of  Einesham  (uor  hataile  uon  it  nas) 
&  tlier  with  Jesu  Crist  wel  vuele  ipaied  was, 
As  he  ssewede  bitokninge  grisliche  &  gode. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  560. 


This  sacrament  [matrimony]  betokeneth  the  knitting  to- 
gether of  Christ  and  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tali. 
How  that  this  world  shall  torne  and  wende 
T  ill  it  be  fall  vnto  his  ende  : 
"Whereof  the  tale  tell  I  shall, 
In  which  is  betokened  all.— Goiccr.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

The  angel  which  with  both  his  handis  lyfted  vp  into 
heaven  swore  by  the  ly^yng  God  was  Cryst  himself  clothed 
in  whyght  lynen  which  betokened  that  he  shoulde  in  tj-me 
to  come  be  borne  of  the  pure  virgin  Marie. 

Joije.  Expos.  Daniel,  c.  12. 

For  be  maketh  here  as  though  he  founde  no  fault,  but  in 
that  the  signiflcacions  of  the  sacraments  be  not  opened  and 
declared  unto  the  people  as  though  yf  that  were  done  he 
were  content,  and  that  he  mocketh  not  the  sacraments,  but 
tlie  mynysters  openeth  not  the  betokinirtges  thereof 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  374. 

And  ah 


and  also  moche  < 


rigli 
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We  are  agreed  vpon  this,  that  the  woordea  we  speake  be 
tokens.  But  a  token,  onlesse  it  betoken  some  thinge,  is  no 
token.— Jewel.  A  Reply  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  172. 

Also  to  tollerate  those  thinges.  whiche  doo  seeme  bytter 
or  greuous  (whereof  there  be  many  in  the  lyie  of  man,  and 
in  fortune)  in  such  wyse  as  thou  depart  not  from  the  astate 
of  nature,  neyther  from  the  worshyp  perteyn' 
wyse  man,  betokeneth  a  good  c 
staunce.— 5ir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

This  rising  fear  betokeneth  well  thy  mind. 
Those  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Blouzelind, 

Gay.  Tlie  Shepherd's  Week,  Past.  1. 
This,  I  say,  being  a  current  opinion,  the  wise  men  would 
he  apt  enough  to  conclude,  that  the  present  star  betokened 
the  birth  of  that  prince,  of  whom  (as  they  might  easily  have 
heard)  it  had  been  so  very  long  foretold,  "There  shall  come 
a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel." 

Porleus,  Lect.  2. 

BE-TORN.     Pulled  or  rent  asunder. 

Or  if  nought  els  but  death  and  hloud  of  man 

Mought  please  thy  lust,  could  none  in  Brittaine  land, 

Whose  hart  betonie  out  of  his  panting  brest 

With  tliine  owne  hand,  or  worke  what  death  thou  wouldst. 

Suffice  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  peaze 

That  deadly  minde  and  murderous  thought  in  thee, 

But  lie  who  in  the  selfesame  wombe  was  wrapped, 


■  my  father's  soule,  Hodge,  if  I  shulde  now  be 


BE-TO SS.  Though  the  etymology  is  not 
ascertained,  the  meaning  is  plain. 

To  throw,  to  heave,  to  agitate       See  Toss. 

Mercutius  kinsman,  noble  Countie  Paris, 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soule 
Did  not  attend  him  as  he  rode  ?   I  thinke 
He  tolde  me  Paris  should  haue  married  Juliet. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^  Juliet,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Sancho  being  laid  in  the  midst  of  the  blanket,  they  began 
to  toss  him  aloft,  and  sport  themselves  with  him,  in  the 
manner  they  were  wont  to  use  dogs  at  Shrove-tide.  The 
outcries  of  the  miserably  ^elossed  Squire  were  so  many  and 
so  loud,  as  they  arrived  at  last  to  his  Lord's  hearing,  who 
standing  awhile  to  listen  attentivelj-  what  it  was,  believed 
that  some  new  adventure  did  approach,  until  he  perceived 
at  last  that  he  which  cried  was  his  Squire. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
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homini  illi  per  quem  filius  hominis  tradetur.  (See 
the  passage  from  Wiclif )  Tratlo  is  the  word 
constantly  used  in  such  instances.    See  Traitor. 

To  deliver  up,  (sc.)  any  person  or  thing  in  our 
power  upon  trust ;  treacherously ;  to  disclose  (sc. ) 
any  thing  trusted  to  us  ;  to  disclose,  to  discover  ; 
also  to  deceive,  to  delude. 

For  my  fader  Constantyn  first  he  bi  trayde  amys. 
That  sauede  hym  &  al  that  loud  from  the  Picars  y  wys. 
Seththe  my  brother  Constance  he  brogete  hym  to  kynge  : 
For  he  wolde  hym  bi  Iraie,  and  to  dethe  brynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  135. 

Listen  me.  Lord  Knoute.  if  it  he  thi  will. 
How  he  betraied  my  lord,  and  my  Sonne  fuUe  ille. 
Whilom  Eilred  my  lord  he  him  bitraist  to  gow, 
&  my  Sonne  Edmunde  thorgh  treson  he  slouh. 


And  sothli  mannes  sone  goith  as  it  is  writen  of  him,  but 
wo  to  tliat  man  by  whom  mannis  sone  schal  be  bitraycd  it 
were  good  to  him  if  thilk  man  hadde  not  be  borun. 

Wiclif  Mark,  c.  H. 

The  Sonne  of  man  goeth,  as  it  is  wrytten  of  him  :  hut  wo 
be  to  that  ma  by  whome  the  Sonne  of  man  is  betraied. 
Good  were  it  for  hym  yf  that  man  had  never  bene  borne. 


For  who  so  doth,  a  traytour  is  certam  : 
And  taketh  kepe  of  that  I  •;hal  you  sain  ; 
Of  alle  treson,  soveraiue  pcsdlence 
Is,  whan  a  wight  betrayeth  innocence. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctourt  Tale, 


See 


t  about  1 


Which  shal  betoken  and  rehersse, 
Tiiat  my  goodwill  was  neuer  spent. 
Fncertaine  Auctors.  The  Testament  of  the  Hawthorne 


BE-TRAP.     Ger.  and  Dut.  Betrapp, 
Attr.\p. 

To  catch,  to  apprehend,  to  over-reach. 
So  excellent  a  clarke  as  was  he 
And  otlier  rao  that  couden  ful  well  preache 
Betraped  wer,  for  aught  that  they  coud  teach. 

Chaucer.  The  Letter  of  Cupide. 
And  that  was  loue,  as  it  is  happed, 
Whiche  hath  her  hertes  so  betrapped. 
That  thei  by  all  weies  seche, 
How  that  thei  might  winne  aspecbe.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

And  therefore  Baldwine  warne  all  states  take  heed, 

How  they  conspire  another  to  belrap. 

Lest  mischiefement,  light  in  the  miners  lap. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  307. 

"When  this  was  once  noysed  among  the  barons  they  were 
in  great  heauinesse,  for  they  sawe  themselues  betrapped 
euery  way,  and  to  be  in  exceeding  great  daunger. 

Grafton.  King  John,  an.  15. 

BE-TRAP.     See  Attrap. 
To  trap,  to  dock,  to  clothe. 

After  them  followed  two  other  chariots  couered  with  reu 
sattin,  and  the  horses  betrapped  with  the  same. 

Stowe.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1553. 

BE-TRA'SHED.  Skinner  says,  deceptus,  pro- 
ditus,  deceived,  hetrm/ed ;  or,  as  R.  Brunne  writes, 
hetraist,  from  the  Ger.  Betriegen ;  Dut.  Bcdrie- 
ghen.  See  Betray,  and  the  quotation  from  R. 
Brunne. 

And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 

His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene 

And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed 

His  owne  shadow  had  him  betrashed. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

BE-TRAY.    ^     Ger.  7 negen,  Betriegen ;  But. 

Betra'ver.        \Driegcn,  Bedriegen ;     Sw.  Be- 

Betra'ving,?!.  I  rfra^a,  decipere,  fallere.   "Wach- 

Betra'yme.nt.  J  ter  considers   the  Ger.    Triig, 

dolus,  to  be  the  root.      Spelman  (see  in  Junius) 

derives  the  word    betray   from    the    Fr.    Tra/iir ; 

Lat.  Tradere.     In  the  "Vulgate,  we  find,  Vsb  autem 


Ye  haue  well  heard  of  Theseus  the  gise, 
In  the  betraiynge  of  faire  Adriane, 
That  of  her  pite  kept  him  fro  his  bane. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Phitlis. 

And  thus  vpon  her  acqueintaunce 

He  tolde  her  plainly  as  it  stode. 

Of  Rome  howe  that  the  gentill  blode 

In  Barbaric  was  betraied.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  il. 

"Whiche  of  the  prophetes  haue  not  your  fathers  persecuted  f 
and  they  haue  slayne  the,  which  shewed  before  of  the  coming 
of  that  Just,  of  whome  ye  are  nowe  the  betrayers  and  mur- 
therers. — Geneva  Bible.  Acts,  vii.  52. 

A  singular  example  of  wickednesse,  a  kyng  to  be  a  for- 
saker  of  his  own  army,  and  a  father  to  be  a  betrayer  of  hi» 
owne  children. — Goldgng.  Justine,  p.  103. 

And  in  the  meane  season,  they  disclose  theyr  vngracious 
conscience,  confessing  him  to  be  innocent,  whose  bctrai- 
ment  they  had  bought.— t/iai.  Mat.  c.  27. 
Then  loue  is  death,  and  driues  the  soule  to  dwell 
In  this  betraying  harbour,  which  like  hell 
Giues  neuer "backe  her  bootie,  and  containes 
A  thousand  firebrands,  whips,  and  restlesse  paines. 

Beaumont.  Against  Abused  Loue. 

Valerius  Messella  writeth,  that  hee  never  intertained  any 
of  his  libertines  at  supper  except  Meanvs,  and  him  natu- 
ralized first,  even  after  the  betraying  of  Sex.  Pompeivs 
lleete.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  72. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base,  ungenerous 
spirit,  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation. 
Spectator,  No.  23. 
Silence  ensu'd  :  and  Edwin  raised  his  eyes 
In  tears,  for  grief  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 
"  And  is  it  thus  in  courtly  life,"  he  cries. 
"  That  man  to  man  acts  a  betrayer's  part  ?" 

Bcattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  li. 

BE-TRIM.     To  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  to 
dispose,  to  deck. 
Thy  bankes  with  pioned,  and  twilled  brims 
Which  spungie  ApriU,  at  thy  best  betrims. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

BE-TROTH.    ■)      k.S-.Treoivan;T>M\.Trou- 
Betro'thment.  )  wen,  Betrouivenj  Ger.  Trawen, 
Bctrawen,  to  trow. 

To  affiance,  to  pledge  the  troth  or  trvt/i ,-  to 
promise  or  vow  to  keep  the  trnth,  or  to  be  trtie 
and  faithful ;  to  pledge  or  bind  to  the  true  and 
faithful  performance  of.  Particularly  applied  to— 
The  promise  to  enter  into  the  marriage  con- 
tract. 

And  the  betrouthed  damsel  cryed  :  but  there  was  no  man 
to  suckoure  hei.— Bible,  1551.  Deul.  c.  22. 
There  might  I  se  how  "Ver  had  euery  blossome  hent : 
And  eke  the  new  betrotbedhiriis  ycoupled  how  they  went. 
And  in  their  songes  me-thought  they  thanked  nature  mucli . 
Surrey.  The  Fraillie,  ^c.  of  Beaulie. 
The  day  that  David  great  Goliah  slew. 
Not  great  Goliah's  sword  was  more  his  due 
Tlian  Merab  ;  by  Saul's  public  promise  she 
Was  sold  then  and  betroth'd  to  victory. 

Cowley.  The  Davide%.<,  b.  ill. 


BET 


Sometimes  setting  out  the  speeches  that  pass  between 
them,  making  as  it  were  thereby  tlie  belrolhment,  other- 
whiles  ileclareing  the  mutual  duties,  one  of  them  towards 
another,  but  especially  that  same  great  love  of  the  bride- 
groom to  his  spouse. — Expoaition  oj  tlm  Canticles,  p.  5.  (1585.) 
'Tis  better  than  their  own  helrothing, 
Who  often  do't  for  worse  than  nothing. 

Butler.  The  Lady's  Answer  to  the  Knight. 

I  leave 

My  Ariphilia,  this  my  dear  hetrolh'd. 
To  tight  my  country's  battles;  but  return, 
1  trust  in  lilars,  more  worthy  of  her  love. 

Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  ii. 

BE-TRUST.  In  the  example  from  Hall,  he- 
trusled  appears  to  be  used  as  we  now  use  betroth  ,- 
and  no  doubt  they  are  from  the  same  80urce.  In 
the  other  examples,  as  we  now  use  entrust. 

To  believe  firmly,  to  rely  thoroughly  upon,  to 
confide  in,  to  have  no  fears,  no  suspicions  of. 

Thus  poets,  painters,  and  astronomers, 

Haue  giuen  their  gesse  this  subject  to  define. 

Yet  are  those  three,  and  with  them  trauellers 

Not  best  betrust  among  the  worthies  nine, 

Their  woordes  and  worlces  are  deemed  not  diuine. 

Gaecoigne.   The  Fruits  of  Warre. 

The  kyng  by  great  aduice,  refused  and  reuoked  all  thynges 
to  bee  doen  for  the  more  forwardnes  of  the  sayde  matri- 
mony, and  elected  and  chose  the  repayment  all  suche 
summes  of  money,  as  for  the  occasion  ol  the  sayde  betruslcd 
mariage  was  payd,  and  before  hande  contented  &  deliuered. 
Jiall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  22. 

As  for  learning  was  alike  in  both  of  them.  The  father 
was  a  man  of  more  craft  and  pollicye,  but  the  Sonne  was 
more  to  be  betrusted. — Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  49. 

This  burges  was  put  in  fcareof  his  lyfe  ;  he  desyred  to  be 
let  passe  for  his  ransome  ;  how  be  it  he  was  so  handled  one 
■wayes  and  other,  that  he  fell  in  a  bargayn  to  betray  the 
towne  of  Jugone,  and  to  leaue  opyn  a  certayn  gate  :  for  he 
was  so  well  betrusted  in  the  towiie,  that  he  kept  the  kayes 
whan  he  was  ther.— .Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  SS, 

BE'TTER,  V. 

Be'tter,  n. 

Be'tter,  adj. 

Be'tter,  ad. 

Be'ttering,  n. 

Be'tterness. 

To  ameliorate  ;  to  excel  or  surpass,  or  cause 
to  exceed,  excel  or  surpass  ;  to  benefit,  to  correct, 
to  repair,  to  amend,  to  improve. 

The  adjective  is  used  as  the  irregular  compara- 
tive oi  good.      See  Best. 

The  adverb,— of  well. 

He  niste  to  wether  dogter  6<;/er  truste  tho. 

And  notheles  he  wende  ageyn  to  the  other  with  muche  wo 

And  hopede  for  to  fynde  of  here  belcr  meuske  and  grace. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 

Better  vs  is  to  giue,  and  saue  vs  fro  disceite. 

Than  with  our  fo  men  lyue  in  seruage  so  streite. 

Ii.  Brunne,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G2. 

Ys  nauht  a  bet^re  bande.  by  hym  that  me  made 

By  twyne  hevene  and  \\e\\e.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  46. 

And  whoever  schal  sclaundre  oon  of  these  litel  that  bileven 
in  me  it  were  betere  to  him  that  a  mylne  stoon  were  doen 


A.  S.  Beterian,  Betrian ; 
Dut.  Beteren ;  Ger.  Bessern, 
►to  excel,  to  surpass ;  and  Be- 
terian, from  Betan,  to  beat,  to 
make  better. 


about  his  necke  t 


I  he  we 


ithe 


riclif.  Mark,  ( 


He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  hii 

Chaucer.  ^ro:0!;u 
Y'et  for  as  moch  as  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Han  ahvay  shewed  me  favour  and  grace, 
I  dare  the  belter  aske  of  you  a  space 
Of  audience,  to  shewen  our  request. 

Id.   The  Cterkes  Talc, 
Fyrst  the  fetures  of  her  face. 


797,-. 


vhich 

Of  womanlie  beautee  bcselte. 

So  that  it  might  not  be  hette.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Besides  that  thou  shalt  here  at  length  see  many  come  to 

Uie  right  way  and  helpe  with  thee,  and  many  things  that 

cannot  be  altogether  mended,  yet  somewhat  bettered  and  more 

tolerable,  so  that  all  righteousness  shall  not  be  quenched. 

Tymlall.   Wvrkes,  p.  192. 

Christ  on  euery  side  fensing  those  that  are  his,  turneth  the 
ieiuelishe  attemptates  of  the  others,  to  the  profityng  and 
belteryng  of  the  porcion  that  is  vncorupted. 

Udal.   Luke,  c.  5. 

O  most  truly  beloved  lady,  to  whom  I  desire  for  both  our 
goods,  that  these  may  be  my  last  words,  give  me  your  con- 
sent even  out  of  that  wisdom  which  must  needs  see,  that, 
besides  your  unmatched  betterness,  which  percl: 
aot  eee,  it  it  fitter  one  die  than  both.— 5idneB.  Arcadia, 


BET 

But  blush  not  thou  therefore,  thy  betters  haue  done  so, 
Who  thought  they  had  retainde  a  doue,  when  they  but 
coughi  s  crow. 

fticertaine  Auclors.    The  Letter  forsaketh,  %e. 

Thy  brooch  anon  right  wool  I  to  thee  fet 

She  brought  it  him,  and  charged  him  full  deepe. 

When  he  it  tooke,  ahd  on  his  breast  it  set, 

Bet  than  his  ring  he  should  it  keepe 

Lest  he  the  losse  bewalle  should  and  weepe. 

Browne.  The  Shcp/ieard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

But  Jonathan,  to  whom  both  hearts  were  known, 
With  a  concernment  equal  to  their  own 
(Joyful  that  Heaven  with  his  sworn  love  complyd 
To  draw  that  knot  more  fast  which  he  had  ty'd,) 
With  well-tim'd  zeal,  and  with  an  artful  care, 
Rcstor'd,  and  better'd  soon,  the  nice  affair. 

Cowley.  Tlie  Davideis,  b.  iii. 

But  you  must  know,  that  Grace  is  the  improvement  and 
bettering  of  nature;  and  Christian  graces  are  the  perfections 
of  moral  habits,  and  are  but  new  circumstances,  formalities, 
and  degrees.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

For  either  if  they  esteem  their  fellows  and  companions  in 
government  to  be  tlieir  equals,  they  begin  themselves  first 
to  grow  into  terms  of  dissentions  ;  or  if  they  take  them  to 
be  their  tietters,  they  fall  to  be  envious ;  or  else  in  ease  they 
hold  them  to  be  inferiour  unto  them  in  good  parts,  they 
dispise  and  conteinne  them.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  305. 

Now  compare  this  with  Homers,  but  in  my  translation ; 
and  iudge  if  to  both  their  ends,  there  be  any  such  betterness 
in  Virgils. — Chapman.  Horn.  Commentary  on  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

So  that  God  by  his  commandments  doth  teach  men  wis- 
dom, and  makes  them  that  keep  them  wiser  than  other 
people.  Yea,  the  commandments  themselves,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  help  towards  the  refining  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
bettering  our  understandings.— Berenice,  vol.  1.  Ser.  99. 

Then  why  should  you,  whose  miracle  of  art 
Can  life  at  pleasure  to  the  dead  impart, 
Trouble  in  vain  your  lielter-busitd  head 
T'  observe  what  time  they  liv'd  in,  or  were  dead  ? 

Butter.  To  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard. 

Truth  !  why,  shall  ev'ry  wretch  of  letters 
Dare  to  speak  trutli  against  his  betters. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  iii. 

The  better  hand,  more  busy,  gives  the  nose 

Its  bergamot.  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 

With  op'ra  glass,  to  watch  the  moving  scene. 

And  recognize  the  slow-retiring  fair. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

BE-TU'MBLED.  To  roll,  turn  about,  toss 
about ;  throw  into  disorder,  into  confusion. 

Tills  said,  from  her  betumftled  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death  : 

But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 

Shakespeare.   The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

BE-TWE'EN.  )       Between  (formerly  written 
Betwi'xt.  )  twene,  atweene,  bi/tweene)  is  a 

dual  preposition,  to  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  &c.  have  no  word  correspondent.  It  is 
the  A.  S.  imper.  Be,  and  Twet/en  or  Tivain.  Be- 
twixt is  the  imper.  .Be,  and  the  Goth.  Twos,  or  two, 
{Tooke,  1.  405.)     See  Atweene. 

Separating,  dividing,  into  two  ;  shared  by  two  ; 
two  persons,  two  parties. 


BEV 


The  yle  of  Man  that  me  cleputh,  by 

wenexs  and  Yrlonde. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 

Fulle  oft  biforhand  bituex  them  was 
For  wynniiig  of  the  land,  that  R,wa 

distance 

n  thorirh  chance, 
B.  Brunne,  p.  18G. 

you  will  I 
ia,  b.iv. 


A  fair  feld  fol  of  folke,  fonde  ich  thr  bytwyne 
All  manor  of  men,  the  mene  &  the  ryche 
Worehynge  and  wandrynge.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2. 

The  wiche  is  the  holy  gost.  that  out  of  hevene  descendede 
To  make  a  ppetuel  pees    by  twyne  the  prince  of  hevene, 
And  alle  nianere  men.— W.  p.  299. 

And  in  alle  these  thingis  a  great  derk  place  is  establischid 
liitwixe  us  and  you,  that  thei  that  wolen  fro  henns  passe  to 
you  mouu  not,  neither  fro  thenns  passe  ouer  hidur. 

Wicljf.  Luke,c.  16. 

Beyond  all  thys,  hytwene  you  &  vs  there  is  a  great  space 
set,  so  that  they  which  would  goo  from  hence  to  you  cannot : 
nether  maye  come  from  thence  to  vi.- Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  though  that  chiding  be  a  vilains  thing  betwix  all 
maner  folk,  yet  it  is  cartes  most  lurcovenable  betwene  a  man 
and  his  wif,  for  ther  is  never  rest. 

Chaucer.    The  Persones  Tale. 

After  his  mother  queene  Eleyne 

He  sende,  and  so  lietwene  hem  lueyne 

They  treaten  that  the  citee  all 

Was  christned,  and  she  foorth  with  all. 


And  now  it  seemes,  that  shee  suborned  hath 
This  crafty  messenger  with  letters  vaine, 

To  worke  new  woe  and  improuided  scath. 
By  breaking  off  the  band  betwixt  vs  iwaine. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queen 


It. 


Never  two  warriors  such  a  battle  struck. 
That  when  the  bloody  dismal  fight  was  done, 
Here  in  one  heap,  there  in  another  ruck. 
Princes  and  peasants  lay  together  mixt. 
The  English  swords  no  ditference  knew  betwixt. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot-mouth'd  horse ; 
Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force  ; 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly. 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Cloe,  and  what  t  write,  shows 
The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art : 

1  court  others  in  verse;  but  I  love  thee  in  prose  : 
And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart. 
Prior.  Answer  to  Chloe  Jealous, 

Tn  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  struggle, 
open  or  secret,  hetiveen  authority  and  liberty  ;  and  neither  of 
them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail  in  the  contest. 

Hume,   Ess.  5. 

BE'VEL,  n.\      Ger.  Bugei,dXm.  of  Bug,  from 

Be'vel,  v.       >  Biigen,  to   bow,  fectcre  in  angii- 

Be'vei.,  adj.  J  lum. 

That  which  forms  or  shapes  angles,  or  by  which 
angles  are  formed  or  m^de. 

They  that  level 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  : 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  berel . 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown : 

Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 

All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

Sliakespeare,  Sonnet  121 

The  same  rings  are  also  bevelled  off  at  the  upper  and  lower 
edges,  the  better  to  close  upon  one  another,  when  tho 
trachea  is  compressed  or  shortened. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10 

BE'VER,  D.  ^        Fr.  Beuvrage,   Breuvage ;   It. 

Bk'ver,  n.        \-Beveraggio,iTomihc\eT\)Bevere: 

Be'verage.     J  Lat.  Bibere.    The  afternoon  and 

evening  compotations  (says  Spelman)  iti  Anademia- 

rum  jurisque  collegiis,  are  called  bevers.     Beverage 

is  applied  to — 

Any  drink ;  usually  a  pleasant  liijuid  mixture  : 
formerly  to  a  drink  given  as  a  reward  for  labour ; 
and  even  to  the  expected  reward  itself. 
And  there  the  queue  folk  the  kyng  I.ocryn  slowt, 
And  muche  of  his  folk  eke  bute  hem  that  flowe. 
So  that  a  luther  beuerage  to  here  bi  hof  the  thei  browe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  26 
The  Saturday,  in  the  Ester  wouke,  thys  holy  man  hii  slowe. 
Ac  vewe  that  were  atte  dede  the  beuercge  bylowe. 


Id.  p.  299 


p.  107. 


Bargeyr 


The  weather  also  continued  so  close,  that  our  master 
sometimes  in  foure  dayes  together  could  see  neither  suune 
nor  starre,  and  all  the  beuerage  we  could  make,  with  stink, 
ing  water,  dregs  of  beere,  and  lees  of  wine  which  remayned, 
was  but  three  gallons,  and  therefore  now  we  expected 
nothing  but  famine  to  perish  at  sea. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  286. 

Thoubring'sti 


Henceforth  those  fruitless  studies  spare, 
Let's  rather  drink  until  we  stare 
Of  this  immortal  juice  of  ours, 
Which  does  in  excellence  precede 
The  beverage  which  Ganimede 
Into  the  immortals'  goblet  pours. 

Cotton.  Ode 

Which  when  fill'd 

With  the  sweet  liquor  the  clear  spring  distill't 


He  gently  lifts  it  to  his  head,  then 

Both  bath  and  beverage  to  his  looks  and  lij 

Sherbu 


Salmacu. 


Con.  A.  b.  u.  I 


A  pleasant  bei^erage  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix't  with  added  store 
Of  opium;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 

Dryden.  Palamon  f;  Jrcile,  b.il. 

Thine  Pomona's  choicest  gift. 

The  tasteful  apple,  rich  with  racy  juice. 

Theme  of  thy  envied  song,  Silurian  bard : 

Affording  to  the  swains,  in  sparkling  cups, 

Delicious  bev'rage.  Dodsley.  Agriculture,  i.  0. 


BEW 

BE'VY  A  word  of  unknown  etymology. 
Skinner  says,  It.  Beva  ;  Perdicum  ternio,  per- 
haps because  they  are  accustomed  to  drink  to- 
gether, from  the  It.  jBevere;  Lat.  Bibere,  to 
drink.  In  the  gloss  upon  the  passage  quoted  from 
Spenser,  it  is  said,  "  A  heuie  of  ladies,  is  spoken 
figuratively  for  a  companie  or  a  troup  ;  the  term 
is  taken  of  larkes.  For  they  say  a  beuie  of  larks, 
eucn  as  a  couey  of  partridges,  or  an  eye  of  phe- 
sants."     Can  it  be  from  the  verb  To  T'le  ? 

Bevy,  in  the  language  of  sportsmen,  is  now 
confined  to  quails. 

And  whither  reunes  this  beuie  of  ladies  bright, 

raunged  in  a  rowe? 
They  been  all  ladies  of  the  lake  behight, 

that  unto  her  goo. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  April. 

Come  bright  girls,  come  all  together, 

And  bring  all  your  off'rings  hither, 

Ye  most  brave  and  buxom  bevy, 

All  your  goodly  graces  levy.  Drayton,  Nymphal  8. 

Fool,  to  whose  care  dost  thou  thy  grief  impart  ? 
What  dost  thou  talk,  or  know'st  thou  where  thou  art  ? 
She,  'midst  a  dancing  bevy  of  fair  lights, 
Trips  it  away,  and  thy  misfortune  slights. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

Rais'd  altars  shone  with  holy  tires  ;  the  bride, 
lovely  herself  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  tt^ry  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sot-jr  grace.) 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place. 

Dryden.  Ovid's  Metam.  b.  xii. 

A  meadow  fresh  in  green, 

Between  the  sea-beat  margin  and  the  walls. 

Which  bore  the  island's  celebrated  name, 

Extended  large  ;  there  oft  the  At.ic  fair 

In  iCTies  met.  Glover.   The  Alhenaid  b.  V. 

BE-WA'IL,  V.  \       To    utter   the   yell  of  dis- 
Bewa'iling,  n.  j  tress  :    to   utter  loudly,   (sc. ) 
grief,  sorrow; 

To  complain,  to  lament,  to  moan,  to  deplore. 

And  whanne  he  came  to  the  hous,  he  suffride  no  man  to 
cntre  with  him,  but  Petre,  Jon,  and  James ;  and  the  fadir 
and  modir  of  the  daraysel.  And  alle  wepten  and  byweyliden 
hir,  and  he  seide,  nyle  ye  wepe,  for  the  damysel  is  not  deed 
but  slepeth.— (fic/;/.  Luke,  c.  S. 

Wei  can  Senek  and  many  a  philosoplire 
Eewailen  time,  more  than  goldin  cofEre. 
For  losse  of  catel  may  recovered  be, 


And  thus  in  all  the  haste  he  male 
He  toke  his  leue,  and  forth  he  saileth. 
Wepend  and  she  herself  6cHYn7e/A, 
And  torneth  home  there  she  cum  fro. 
Go 
Sith  that  the  way  to  welth  is  wo. 
And  after  paine  is  pleasure  prest 
Why  should  I  then  despaire  so. 
Ay  bewailing  mine  vnrest. 


He  also  made  a  treatyse  about  the  same  tyme,  called 
planctus  araissae  uirginitatis,  a  bewaylyng  of  maydenhede 
lost.— Bn/e.  Fotaries,  pt.ii. 

Nor  without  reason  is't  (alas !)  that  I 
To  stars  and  sands  bewail  my  misery  ; 
For  with  my  state  they  some  proportion  bear. 
And  numberless  as  are  my  woes  appear. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

But  afterwards  one  of  his  familiar  friends  who  had  seen 
and  knowne  Veturia  there,  mourning  and  bewailing  exceed- 
ingly above  the  rest,  as  she  stood  betwixt  her  daughter  in 
law  and  her  little  nephewes  ;  If  mine  eies  be  matches 
(quoth  bee)  and  deceive  me  not,  here  is  your  mother,  your 
wife,  and  children. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  70. 

Sir  Richard  [Grenvill]  linger'd  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  died  aboard  the  General,  who  greatly  bewailed  his  loss. 
Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 
And,  if  I  must  leicail  the  blessing  lost, 
For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sydneys  bled, 
I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere  ; 
In  scenes  which,  having  never  known  me  free. 
Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  1  felt. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

BE-WAKE.  To  walie  or  watch,  to  put  upon 
the  watch.      See  Awake. 

I  wote  that  night  was  well  bewaked. 

Gowcr.  Con  A.  b.  v. 
Bi  his  rede  hit  was  i-take, 
To  vii  wise  men  to  biwake  —TheSeuyn  Sayes.  Weber,\Ql.iii. 


BEW 

BE-WARE.  To  look  at  or  after,  to  take  heed, 
to  be  cautious,  to  be  upon  the  guard,  to  guard 
against,  to  avoid,  to  .shun. 

Junius  suggests  that  ware  and  beware,  as  used 
in  the  examples  from  the  seventh  book  of  Gower, 
and  in  the  first  from  the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry 
of  Ritson,  may  be  from  waeren,  to  guard  or  ward 
with  care,  because  wares  {mercimorna)  are  anx- 
iously warded  or  guarded.  Ritson  explains  it,  to 
expend,  to  lay  out. 

Git  wild  he  not  be  war  ther  bi,  so  proude  he  was  in  herte, 

Tille  he  was  wonded  the  thrid  tyme,  and  died  also  smerte. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  8. 

Holy  writ  bit  men  be  war.  and  wisliche  hem  kepe 
That  no  fals  frere.  thorw  flatrynge  hem  bygyle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  24S. 

Wlii  undirstonden  ye  not  for  1  seide  not  to  you  of  breed  : 
be  ye  war  of  the  sour  dough  of  Farisees  and  Saduceis. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  16. 


ind  of  the  Seduces.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepeth. 
Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepeth 
Under  the  gras,  and  stingeth  subtilly. 
Beware,  my  sone.  and  herken  patiently. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tl 

I  finde  a  great  experience, 

Whereof  to  take  an  euidence 

Good  is,  and  to  beware  also 

Of  the  perill  or  him  be  yto.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b 

I  shal  the  telle  a  redy  tale. 

Now  herken,  and  be  ware  thereby. 

For  I  will  tell  it  openly.  Id.  lb.  b. 

For  who  that  hath  his  wit  bewared 

Upon  a  flatour  to  beleue. 

Whan  that  he  weneth  best  achieue 

His  good  worlde,  it  is  moste  fro.      Id.  lb.  b.  i 

Dame,  he  seyde,  be  goddys  are. 
Hast  any  money  thou  woldyst  ware. 

How  a  Merchandc,  SiC.  R 
Dame,  he  seyde,  be  goddys  are. 
Here  is  thy  penyworth  of  ware 
If  thou  thynke  hyt  not  wele  besett, 
Gyf  hyt  another  can  be  ware  hytt  bett.  Id.  lb.  p.  7 

For  ihl  I  rede,  uch  mon  be  ware. 

And  lete  ur  work  ur  wordes  preue, 
So  that  no  sune  ur  soul  forfarc, 

Whon  that  ur  lyf  hath  taken  his  leue. 


p.  70. 


'■  Songs.  Id.  p.  40. 

As  Cliarlys,  not  withstadynge  this  message  of  the  duke, 
held  on  his  iourney  commynge  nere  vnto  a  woode,  he  was 
sodeynly  met  of  a  man  lyke  vnto  a  beggar,  which  sayde 
vnto  hym,  "  Whyther  goest  thou  sir  kyiige  ?  be  ware  thou 
goest  no  farther,  for  thou  arte  betrayed,  and  into  the  handys 
of  thyne  enemyes  thyne  owne  meynye  shall  delyuer  the." 


Fabya 


Charles  VII. 


Plato  told  to  Dion  that  of  all  things  in  the  world  he  should 
beware  of  that  folly,  by  which  men  please  themselves,  and 
dispise  a  better  judgment.  Because  that  folly  hath  in  it 
singularity,  and  is  directly  contrary  to  all  capacities  of  a 
friendship,  or  the  entertainments  of  necessary  reproof. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice  : 
Once  wurn'd  is  well  bewar'd,  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  sooth  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  God's  ambassador  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.  Cowper.  Task,\>.u. 

BE-WEEP.     A.  S.   Wepan,  Bewepan. 
To  weep,  to  weep  for,  to  bewail,  to  lament,  to 
bemoan,  to  deplore.   (Somner. ) 
To  shed  tears. 

A  voice  was  herd,  an  high  weepyng,  and  myche  weilyng, 
Rachel  by  weepyng  hersonnes  a:  d  sche  wolde  not  be  com- 
forted for  thei  ben  nol.—  iyiclif.  Matthew,  c.  2. 

On  the  hylles  was  a  voice  hearde,  mournynge,  wepynge, 
and  greate  lametation ;  Rachel  wepynge  for  her  children  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  therefore  saith  Job  to  God  :  suflTer,  Lord,  that  I  m.iy 
awhile  bewaile  and  bewepe,  or  I  go  without  retorning  to  the 
derke  londe,  ycovered  with  the  derkenesse  of  deth. 


Gowcr.  Con.  A. 
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Robert  LosaHge  y<  some  tyme  had  hen  abbot  of  Ramsey, 

and  then  bysshop  of  Thetforde,  by  gyfte  of  a  M.  li,  to  the  kyn|?c, 

repented  hym  after,  and  bewepte  yi  vnskyllull  dede.  and 

toke  his  way  to  Rome,  and  dyd  for  it  his  enioyned  penaunce. 

i'abyan,   c.  225 

Mony  he  clevyd  unto  the  sadel ; 

He  it  byweop  that  lay  in  cradel '. 

Ky      Alisaundre.   Weber,  vol.  i. 
That  I  alas  in  this  calamitie 
Alone  was  left,  and  to  my  selfe  might  plaine 
This  treason,  and  this  wretched  cowardie, 
And  eke  with  teares  beweepen  and  complaine 
My  hatefull  hap,  still  looking  to  be  slaine. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  U7. 

Wiere  prayers  shall  continually  be  made 

By  pilgrim  lovers  passing  by  that  way, 

With  nymphs'  and  shepherds'  early  moan, 

His  timeless  death  beweeping. — Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  2. 

BE-WET.     To  wet,  water,  or  moisten. 
The  beames  brenende  in  loue,  of  their  eien  am  so  bewet. 


Shakespear 


s.  Act  iii. 


The  sun  was  set ;  the  night  came  on  apace, 
And  falling  dews  bewet  around  the  place. 

Gay.   The  Shepherd's  Week,  Past.  3. 
While  waddling  on  the  margin  of  the  main. 
The  crow  bewets  her,  and  prevents  the  rain. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  T. 

BE-WHA'PED.     To  amaze  or  astonish.     See 


And  thus  bcwhaped  in  my  thought, 
Whan  all  was  tourned  into  nought, 
I  stood  amased  for  a  while.— Goii^er.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

BE-WHORE.  "  Hoor.  I  find  this  anciently 
written  hire,  and  I  find  hure  to  be  also  used  and 
written  for  the  word  hyre,  and  because  that  such 
incontinent  women  do  commonly  let  their  bodies 
to  hire,  this  name  was  therefore  aptly  applied  unto 
them."     (Verstegan,  c.  10.) 

^mil.  Alas  (Jago)  my  lord  hath  so  bewhor'd  her, 
Throwne  such  dispight,  and  heauy  termes  vpon  her, 
That  true  hearts  caimot  bear  it. 

Shakespeare.   Othello,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

You  are  not  quick  to  grief. 

Your  hearing's  a  dead  sense.     Were  yoiurs  the  loss. 

Had  you  a  daughter,  perhaps  beivhnr'd, 

(For  to  what  other  end  should  come  the  thief!) 


BE-WE'VED.  The  Goth.  Bi-waibyan,  {Luke, 
xix.  4.3,)  is  rendered  by  Junius — Coarctare :  and 
he  observes,  that  as  our  clothes  constrain  and 
confine  us  all  around,  Biwaibyan  began  to  be 
used  for  Amiciri,  to  throw  round.  A.  S.  Wcfan, 
Weofan;  Dut.  Weeveii ;  Ger.  Weben. 

To  clothe,  to  involve,  to  infold,  to  inwrap  :  and 
as  it  should  seem  from  Fabyan,  to  entangle,  to 
ensnare. 

Hyre  ryche  clothes  were  of  ydo,  bote  that  heo  was  byn-nied 
Hyre  body  wyth  a  mantel,  a  wympcl  aboiite  her  heued. 


veued  hii  were  hothe  mid  Welsse  mantles  tueie. 


Of  th 


,  of  gold  byweved, 
raised  his  prowesse, 
ne  and  of  the  richesse. 

Kyng  Alisaunda:  Vcbcr,  vol. 


It  is  also  rad  of  hym,  that  a  coluer  bare  a  scroule  wrj'ten 
in  Englysshe,  tha  vsyd,  and  let  it  fall  from  hyr  vpon  the 
auter  of  seynt  Petyr,  in  Rome,  whereof  the  wordys  were 
tliese ;  "  At  Clent  i.  Cowbaceh  Kenelme  Kenebeni  lyeth  vnder 
thorne,  hewyd,  bewcuyd;"  which  is  to  meane,  in  Englysshe, 
nowe  vsyd,  at  Clent  in  Cow  vale,  ynder  a  thorne,  lyeth 
Kinelme,  hedles,  slayne  by  itanda.— Fabyan,  c.  15?. 

BE-WIELD.  To  manage,  to  sway;  to  bear 
or  move  with  full  command. 


Harrison.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  5. 

BE-WI'LDER.     To  be  beicildered  is  to  be  in 

the  state  of  one,  who  finds  himself  in  a  uiM  or 

ifUdcrncss ,-  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go ;  puzzled, 

pi-rplcxed. 
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Much  more  sweet  thy  labouring  steps  to  guide 
To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supply'd, 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify'd  ; 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human-kind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind. 

Drtfden.   Lucretius,  b.  ii. 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  ; 
Puzzled'  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  crrours, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewilder  d  in  the  fruitless  search. 

Addison.  Calo,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

First  fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound  liimself  had  made. 

Collins.  Ode.  The  Passions. 

They  were  bewildered  by  their  passions,  and  by  their  want 
of  knowledge,  or  want  of  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Burke.  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

BE-WY'MPLED.  Dut.  Wimpelen,  to  veil,  to 
cover  with  a  veil,  to  infold,  to  involve.  (Kilian. ) 

And  sought  about  with  his  honde 

That  other  bedde  tyll  that  he  fonde. 

Where  laic  bewympled  a  visage  : 

That  was  he  glad  in  his  courage. — Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

BE-WI'NTER.  To  cause,  to  produce,  the 
effects  of  winter. 

Yet  how  do  tears  but  from  such  vapours  rise 
Tears  that  bewinler  all  my  year? 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain. 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear. — Cowley.  Sleep. 

BE-WITCH.     ^ 

Bewi'tcher.  To  enchant ;   to  use  sor- 

Bewi'tchery.       I  eery ;  to  charm,  to  overpower 
Bewi'tchfull.     Vby  charms,  to  fascinate;  to 
Bewi'tching,  n.  [  overpower,   to     prevail,    by 
Bewi'tchinglv.      allurement  or  enticement. 
Bewi'tchment.  J 

VHien  I  record  within  my  musing  mind. 
The  noble  names  of  wights  bewiclit  in  loue  ; 

Such  solace  for  myselfe  therein  I  find 
As  nothing  maye  my  fired  fansie  moue. 

Gascoigne.  Tfie  Loucr  encouraged. 

There  were  ye  triiiphe  the  great  feast  and  glory  of  Tin- 
dalles  deuelishe  prowde  dispituous  hearte,  to  delite  and 
reioice  in  the  etfusiou  of  such  peoples  blood  as  hys  poysoned 
books  had  miserably  bywilched,  and  from  trewe  christen 
folke,  turned  into  false  wicked  wretches. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  354. 

But  to  forsake  the  causes  wherefore  we  line  her  for  the 
desier  and  loue  to  prolog  our  life  as  it  wer  for  thre  dales  in 
this  deceatful  world,  and  to  be  separated  from  God  the 
author  of  Ij  fe,  is  such  a  bewitcfUng  and  furiouse  madness, 
that  I  know  not  with  what  wordes  we  ought  to  expresse  and 
shew  it..— Calvin.  Four  Godlge  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 


0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  that  you 
should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among  you? 

Bible.  Modern  Version.  lb. 

1  will  not  here  with  an  allegory  applyed  to  oure  tyme 
louche  oure  spirituall  Magos  and  subtyle  sorcerers  (en- 
chaunters)  and  bewitchers.—Joge.   Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 


With  each  wind  blasted,  spoil'd  with  euery  shower. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  xiv.  s.  63. 
Come,  come  away,  fraile,  silly,  fleshly  wight, 
Ne  let  vainc  words  bewitch  thy  manly  halt, 
Ne  diuelish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright, 
In  heanenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 

Spenser.  Faery  Oueerie,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


I  will  counterfet  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  l 
and  glue  it  bountiful!  to  the  desirers  :  Therefore  be; 
you,  I  may  be  consull. — Shakes.  Coriolanus,  Actii.  sc. 


more  availeable 

Milton.  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

All  that  time  that  his  brains  are  turgid  and  full  of  this 

humour,  he  is  wonderfid  eloquent,  and  bewitchingly  taken. 

Hallywell.   Account  of  Fnmilism,  p.  106. 

Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  he  cheated  and  bewitched  by 

sensual  satisfactions,  and  to  be  destroyed  by  ease  and  ^ro- 

i^itiiy.—Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  54. 


Beauty  rests  not  in  one  fix'd  place, 
But  seems  to  reign  in  every  face ; 
'Tis  nothing  sure  but  fancy  then. 
In  various  forms,  bewilchinq  men. 
Par 


On  the  Number  Thn 


The  truth  is,  he  who  shall  duly  consider  these  matters, 
will  find  that  there  is  a  certain  bewilchert/,  or  fascination  in 
words,  which  makes  them  operate  with  a  force  beyond  what 
we  can  naturally  give  an  account  of. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9.  p.  337. 

Let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision,  when  natural,  was 
•incientiy  the  mark  of  bcwitchery  and  magical  fascination, 
and  to  this  day  'tis  a  malignant  ill  look. — Spectator,  No.  250. 

Death  was  his  dread  r  nor  was  it  in  the  pow'r 
Of  love's  bewitchment,  or  in  money'd  show'r, 
Of  Venus,  Jupiter,  or  all  the  fry 

an  to  die. 

Horace. 

BE-WO'NDER.  To  be  surprised  into  a  state 
of  stupefaction. 

And  there  we  beheld  one  of  the  cruellest  fights  between 
two  knights,  that  ever  hath  adorned  the  most  martial  story. 
So  as  I  must  confess,  a  while  we  stood  bcmondered,  another 
while  delighted  with  the  rare  beauty  thereof;  till  seeing 
such  streams  of  blood,  as  threatened  a  drowning  life,  we 
galloped  toward  them  to  pait  i'hem.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
The  other  seeing  his  astonishment 
How  he  bewondered  was  and  how  he  fared. 
And  suddenly  by  name  the  prince  gan  call 
By  wliich  awaked  thus  he  spoke  withall. 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  x.  s.  17. 

BE- WRAP.  To  involve,  to  infold;  to  en- 
rap,  (qv.) 

This  Miles,  Forest  and  John  Dighton  aboute  mydnight, 
the  sely  children  lyinge  in  their  beddes,  came  into  y=  chaubre 
and  sodenii  lapped  them  up  amongest  the  cloathes  and  so 
bewrnpped  them  and  entangled  them  keping  downe  by  force 
the  fetherbed  and  pillowes  harde  vnto  their  mouthes  that 
within  a  while  thei  smored  &  stvfled  them. 

Jiall.  King  Mich.  III.  an.  1. 

There  is  no  man  of  so  lowe  estate,  that  he  careth  not  to 
couerre  hys  persone  wyth  some  sorte  of  clothynge.  And  the 
nombre  of  them  is  infynyte,  that  for  to  geue  it  more  grace 
&  deckynge,  be  not  contented  or  take  it  to  be  suft'ycyent  to 
bewiappe  it  in  golde,  .jourple  &  delicate  silkes,  except  they 
travayle  strange  countres  of  the  worlde,  for  to  get  stoanes, 
most  rare  and  precyous,  and  employ  them  to  the 
theyr  nyce  trj-mmynge. — Nicolls.  Thucgdides,  p.  5, 

His  sword  tliat  many  a  Pagan  stout  had  shent, 

Bewrapt  with  flowers,  bang  idlie  by  his  side. 

So  nicely  decked,  that  it  seem'd  the  knight 

Wore  it  for  fashion  sake,  but  not  to  fight. 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  x 
O  wretched  wight  bewrapt  in  webs  of  woe. 
That  still  in  dread  wast  tost  from  place  to  place. 
And  neuer  foundest  meane  to  end  thy  race. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  32. 

BE-WRAY,  or  Beray.  Serenius  thinks  from 
Isl.  lira,  cadaver,  a  corpse.  Skinner  says,  per- 
haps, from  the  verb  array,  vestire,  i.  e.  concacare, 
conforiare.  It  is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  Wrigan, 
to  cover,  (sc.  with  dirt,  with  filth.)  And  thus 
to  signify — 

To  dirty,  to  befoul ;  to  bespatter  with  dirt. 

Let  them  that  do  so,  vnderstand,  that  they  beray  &  file 
their  hands  more,  when  they  lay  them  on  any  other  man 
than  their  owne  husbandes  than  though  they  blacked  them 
in  soote.— Fives.  Instruction  of  Christian  Womra,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

But  the  event  will  shew  that  with  many  sluggish  and 
ignoble  vices  he  [Ethelred]  quickly  shamed  his  out-side ; 
born  and  prolong'd  a  fatal  mischief  of  the  people,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  country  ;  whereof  he  gave  early  signs  from  his 
first  iii[  111.  . .  ,,;,,.,//</  t lie  font  and  water  while  the  bishop 
w.l^  '  Hi     \\  licrat  Dunstan  much  troubled,  for  he 

sloii'l  I  ^    ,:.  In  them  next  him  broke  into  these 

wcircl,,  ...  I.,  ,1  .,11,1  (iod's  mother,  this  boy  will  prove  a 
slu^V-ii  i-       .Ui. .'„/:.  Jlislory  of  England, \l.vi. 

Tentes  they  had  none  to  couer  them  :  nor  medicaments 
to  heale  the  wounded ;  and  diuiding  their  meate  partlv 
stained  with  blond  or  bernyed  with  dirt,  they  bewailed  that 
vnfortunate  darknes ;  and  that  onely  dale  left  for  so  many 
thousands  to  Wue.—Greneweg.   Tacitus,  Annates,  p. 27. 

Being,  as  it  were,  in  a  small  puddle  of  mire,  she  [the 
moon]  is  but  a  little  sullied  or  berayed  therewith,  and  so 
quickly  getteth  forth  of  it.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  950. 

BE-WRAY.      ^       A.  S.  W'regan,  Dut.  Wroe- 
Bf.wiu'yer.  >(/hen,  accusare,  prodere,  de- 

Bewra'ying,  n.  J  ferre,  to  accuse,  to  discover, 

to  bewray,  (  Somner. )      Wrey-an  may  be  wrig-an, 

to  act  covertly. 

To  accuse  ;  i.  e.  to  inform  or  be  an  informer ;  a 

17C 
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BEY 

betrayer.     Ritson  supplies  an  example  of  the  a=e 
of  the  simple  word  wraii. 

0  messager,  fulfilled  of  dronkenesse 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay, 

And  thou  hewriest  all  secrenesse  ; 
Thy  mind  is  lorne,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v  5181. 

Now  Cometh  bewreying  oi  conseW,  thorgh  which  a  man  is 
defamed ;  certis  unnethe  may  he  restore  damage. 

Id.  The  Persona  Talt. 
And  thus  whan  loue  is  euill  wonnc 
Full  oft  it  Cometh  to  repentaile. 
My  fader  that  is  no  meruaile 

Whan  that  the  counseil  is  bewrayed. — Gower.  Con.J.'b.'V. 
Nay  mastres,  as  mote  I  thee. 
Ye  schall  newyr  be  wrayed  for  me, 

1  had  leu  her  dede  to  be 
As  here  of  to  be  knowe, 

G«od  gosyp.  Ancient  Songs.  Ritson,  p.  78. 

Tlien  I  of  force  no  longer  may 

In  couert  keepe  my  piersing  flame, 
Which  euer  doth  itselfe  bewray 
But  yeelde  myself  to  fancies  frame. 

Turberville.  The  Louer  confesseth  himaelfe,  l/e 
For  when  in  sighs  I  spent  the  day. 

And  could  not  cloke  my  grief  with  game, 
The  boyling  smoke  did  still  bewray 
The  present  heate  of  secret  flame. 

Surrey.  The  Restless  State  of  a  Louer. 

I  do  not  say  yt  thou  shouldest  bewray  thyself  publickly, 

neither  that  thou  shouldest  accuse  thyselfe  to  others,  but  I 

would  haue  thee  obey  the  prophet,  saying:  reuele thy  waye 

vnto  the  Lord. — Barnes.  An  Epitome  of  his  Wojkes,  p.  307. 

For  the  darkenea  of  this  worlde  doeth  cotinually  striue 
against  the  lyght,  v/iche  the  worlde  hateth  as  the  bewrayer 
of  his  works,  and  that  darkenes  doth  eyther  quench  or 
darken  the  beams  of  many,  but  against  this  liuely  and 
eternal  lyghte  it  could  nothing  preuaile.— t/da?.  Joim,  c.  1. 

But  know,  Grimaldi,  tho'  (may  be)  thou  art 
My  equal  in  thy  blood,  yet  this  bewrays 
A  lowness  in  thy  mind. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

If  you  could  majmtayne  euery  place,  or  manic  of  the 
places,  I  dare  say  you  would,  but  surely  I  commende  youre 
rhetorike.  Those  places  that  you  would  seeme  to  giue  some 
countenaunce  vnto,  bewray  your  lacke  of  abilitie  to  defend 
eyther  them,  or  the  leste.—  Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  61. 

Besides,  that  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and 
(as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls  him)  a  betcrayer  of  secrets,  the 
world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
friend,  rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  con- 
fided in  Um.— Spectator,  No.  225. 

BE-WREKE.     To   pursue,   to  persecute,   to 
punish,  to  avenge,  to  revenge. 
The  strokes  thou  strook'st,  hurt  me  not  at  all. 
For  why,  thy  strength  was  nothing  in  respect, 
But  thou  hadst  bath'd  thy  sword  in  poyson  all, 
^V■hich  did  my  wound,  so  deadly  else  infect. 
Y'et  was  I  or  I  parted  thence  bewreckt, 
I  gate  my  sword  from  thee,  for  all  thy  fame  : 
And  made  thee  flie,  for  fear  to  eate  the  same. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  ■p  ISO 
I  wole  me  off  hym  so  bewreke. 
That  al  the  world  theroff  schal  speke. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion.  Weber,  vol.  ii. 
He  was  rj-ght  sore  displeased,  and  had  many  a  harde 
ymaginacyon  agaynst  the  hostages  of  France,  that  were 
styil  with  him  at  Lodon.  Howebeit  he  thought  it  shulde 
be  a  great  crueltie,  if  he  shulde  bewreke  his  displeasur  on 
thera.—Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  247. 

BE-WROUGHT.      A.S.   Wyrcan,   to   work: 
past  part.  1  Vorht,  and  by  transposition  Wroht. 
Where  their  maides,  and  their  mates, 
At  dancings,  and  wakes. 
Had  tlieir  napkins,  and  posies. 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses. 
And  their  smocks  all  Ite-wrought 
With  his  thred  which  they  bought. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Masque  of  Owlcs. 

BE- YETTE.  Skinner  says,  "  No  bit,  no  whit." 
The  meaning  is  probably  this,  the  beget,  the  get, 
the  gain,  the  possession,  the  advantage. 


The  proude  vice  of  vainglorie 

Remembreth  nought  of  purgatorie. 

His  worldes  ioyes  l)en  so  great 

Him  thiiiketh  of  heuen  no  beyete.—Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

BE- YON  D.  Beyond  (in  the  A.S.  With-gennden, 
Bigeopd,  Begeond )  means  be  passed.  It  is  the 
imper.  be,  compounded  with  the  past  part. 
geond,  geoiied,  or  qtmed,  of  the  verb  gan,  gangan, 


BIA 

or  gongan.  To  go,  to  pass.  So  that  "  beyond 
anv  place,"  means  "  be  passed  that  place,"  or  "  be 
that  piace  passed."   (  Tuoke,  i.  408.  ) 

Beyond   expectation ;    be   expectation    passed 
surpassed,  exceeded. 

The  kjnig  of  Nortlmmburlonde  kyng  was  ich  vnderstonde 
Of  al  tlio  londe  bigonde  Homber  anon  in  to  Scollonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  6. 
Ion  Mauncelle  the  clerke,  &  an  erle  Ricliere, 
And  other  knyghtes  inowe  of  bigond  the  se, 
To  the  kyng  drowe,  auanced  wild  thei  be. 

R.  Bnituie,  p.  214. 
Yborne  he  was  in  fer  contree, 
In  Flandres,  al  beyoiide  the  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,648. 
[He]  beyonde  Athlans  the  highe  hiUe 
These  monsters  sought. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

There  is  a  place  beyond  that  flaming  hill 
From  whence  the  stars  their  thin  appearance  shed, 
A  place  beyond  all  place,  where  never  ill. 
Nor  impure  thought  was  ever  harboured. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 
If  we  can  find  in  our  hearts  to  take  our  leave  of  sin,  if  we 
can  disengage  our  selves   from  the  witcheries  of  present 
iillurement;  if  we  can  but  get  over  the  threshold  of  vertuous 
conversation,  we  shall  find  the   rest    beyond  expectation 
smooth  and  expedite. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  17. 
And  be  it  so  ;  let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn  : 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  smile  at  fate,  and  wonder  how  they  monm. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 

BE'ZZLE,  ?!.  ^  Skinner  suggests,  among 
Be'zzle,  I!.  >  other  things,  that  it  may  be 
Be'zzler.  )  Beastle,  to  act  the  beast.  Mr. 
Todd  thinks  it  is  the  old  Norman  French,  Besler, 
Beselt,  Beselcez,  embezzled,  (Kelhani,  Norman 
Dice.  ) ;  and  that  this  Bezler  is  the  parent  of  our 
modern  word  Embezzle.  (  See  Embezzle,  and  the 
quotations  from  Dryden  and  Sharpe. )  But  neither 
the  Nor.  Fr.  nor  the  English  are  yet  accounted 
for.  To  bezzk,  seems  generally  to  be  applied  to 
— guzzling  .- — 

To  uaste  or  squander  in  guzzling,  or  drinking ; 
in  riot  or  prodigaHty  ;  (perhaps,  money  embezzled 
or  purloined  from  others,  or  from  better  purposes.) 
Thus  walkes  hee  up  and  downe  in  his  Majistie,  taking  a 
yard  of  ground  at  every  step,  and  stampes  on  the  earth  so 
terrible,  as  if  he  ment  to  knock  up  a  spirite,  when  (foule- 
druuken  bezzle)  if  an  Englishman  set  his  little  finger  to 
him,  he  falls  like  a  hogs-trough  that  is  set  on  one  end. 

Pierce  Petmilesse.  His  Supplication  lo  the  Devil,  1592. 
Math.  Yes,  s'foot,  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  tavern 
looks  now.     Oh!  when  shall  I  bix!sle  bizzle  > 
Bel.    Nay,  see  thou  art  thirsty  still  for  poison  ;  come,  I 


villi 


!  thee  swagge: 


The  Honest  Whore,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
n  away  from 


Dekki 

Mist.  Mer.  Thou  art  a  wast- thrift,  and  art  ru 
thy  master,  that  lov'd  thee  well,  and  art  come  to  me,  and  1 
have  laid  up  a  little  for  my  younger  son  Michael,  and  thou 
tliinkst  to  bezle  that ;  but  thou  shalt  never  be  able  to  do  it. 

Beaum.  Si  Fletch.  Knight  of  the  Burn.  Pestle,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

O  mee  !  what  odds  there  seeraeth  'twixt  their  chere 
And  the  swolne  bezcU  at  an  ale  house  fyre. 
That  tonnes  in  gallons  to  his  bursten  paunch 
Whose  slimy  droughts  his  draught  can  never  stanch. 

Bp.  Ball.  Satires,  b.  v.  Sat.  2. 
Our  great  clerks  think  that  these  men,  because  they  have 
a  trade,  (as  Christ  himself,  and  St.  Paul  had)  cannot  there- 
fore attain  to  some  good  measure  of  knowledge,  and  to  a 
reason  of  their  actions,  as  well  as  they  that  spend  their 
youth  in  loitering,  bezzling,  and  harlotting,  their  studies  in 
unprofitable  questions,  and  barbarous  sophistry,  their  middle 
age  in  ambition  and  idleness,  their  old  age  in  avarice, 
uotage,  and  diseases.— j1/;«o«.  Animad.  upon  Remonst.  Def. 

'Tis  now  become 

The  shewing  borne  bezeter's  discourse. 

Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  (1G16,)  Sig.A3. 

BFAS,  V.  ~\       Fr.  Biais  or  Bihag,  Biai- 

ser  or  Bi-hayser.  To  crook, 
stand  aslope,  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass, go  away,  make  about, 
( Cotgrave. )  Menage  says 
and  the  It.  Bieco  from  Bis- 
oc'dus.  The  editor  of  Menage,  "  that  the  old  Gallic 
Bilunj  rcsemoles  the  Enghsh  Biway."  Hayser 
:s  prubably  Hauser,  to  hoist,  or  raise  (sc. )  out  of 
an  horizontal  position  ;  turn  out  of  a  straight  or 

riglit  angle.      It  is  used  met.  for 

lo  turn   away,    from    a  right,   fair,    impartial 
juUguieiit. 
'VOL.  1. 


Bi'.\s.  n. 
Bi'.As.  adj. 

Bl'.lS-URAW 

from  the  It.  1 


BIB 

Aloi;  is  an  hearbe  which  hath  the  resemblance  of  a  sea 
oinion,  but  that  it  is  bigger  and  the  leaves  be  more  grosse 
and  fat,  chamfered  or  chanelled  biais  all  along. 


Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Aristotle  hold  that  this  is  occa- 
ioned  by  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiack  circle  thorow  which 
le  sun  passes  biase. — Id.  Plutarch,  p.  674. 

We  cannot  allege  her  oblique  and  byass  declination. 


In  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth. 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing 
Bids  thee  with  most  diuine  integrite. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector  welcome. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  S;  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Rhsnisault,  with  no  otlier  real  quality  than  courage,  had 
dissimulation  enougli  to  pass  upon  his  generous  and  unsus- 
picious master  for  a  person  of  blunt  honesty  and  fidelity, 
without  any  vice  that  could  biass  him  from  the  execution 
of  justice.— Spec(afcr,  No.  491. 

AMien  we  determine  amiss  concerning  the  obligations 
incumbent  upon  us  in  respect  of  other  men  ;  'tis  by  reason 
of  that  strong  v.-eight  of  self-love,  which  like  a  hiass,  inclines, 
and  secretly  sways  our  minds  towards  that  side  on  which 
our  own  interest  lies. — Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

I  am  of  opinion,  there  has  not,  for  these  many  years, 
appeared  any  thing  more  finished  of  the  kind  ;  if,  indeed, 
my  great  affection  for  him,  and  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon 
me,  do  not  bias  my  judgment. 

Melmoth.   Pliny,  b.  iv.   Let.  27 

If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  have  any  bias,  however  small,  to 
a  particular  side,  this  bias,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  ap- 
pear in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in  a  great  num- 
ber, and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to  that  side. 

Hume.  The  Rise  of  Arts,  Ess.  14. 

BIB,  n.       '\       From   Lat.   Bibere,   to  drink. 
Bib,  v.  I   A  Bib,  Skinner  says,  "  is  a  cloth 

Bi'bber.        V  stretched  over  the  breast  of  an 
ByBBiNG,n.   I  infant,   that  it   may  imbibe,   the 
Bi'bilol's.  )  overflowing  liquid." 
A  man  who  drinks  much,  frequently,  is  called  a 
Bibber,  a  tipler,  a  sot, 
Bibulous,  drinking,  soaking,  absorbing. 

This  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale. 
That  M  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tale,  v.  4160. 

And  other  abhoreth  his  brother  because  he  is  a  great 
bibber,  whereas  he  himselfe  hath  in  his  harte  a  number  of 
murders  and  sorceries. — Udal.  Matt.  c.  7. 


The  Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  ye  say, 
behold,  a  gluttonous  man.  and  a  -wine-bibber,  a  friend  to 
publicans  and  sinners.— Bible.  Luke,  vii.  34. 

Demosthenes  made  his  complaint  unto  him,  that  where 
he  had  taken  more  pains  than  all  the  orators  besides,  and 
had  almost  even  worn  himself  to  the  bones  with  study,  yet 
he  could  by  no  means  devise  to  please  the  people  :  whereas 
other  orators  that  did  nothing  but  bib  all  the  day  long,  and 
mariners  that  understood  nothing,  were  quietly  heard,  and 
continually  occupied  the  pulpit  with  orations. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  701. 

Six  legions  he  left  in  garrison  among  the  Gauls,  under  the 
charge  of  oire  Varius,  a  companion  of  his  that  would  drink 
lustily  with  him,  and  therefore  in  mockery  was  sumamed 
Cotylon,  to  wit,  a  bibber.— Id.  lb.  p.  roo. 

We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet ; 
And  a  fring'd  muckender  hang  at  thy  girdle, 
I'll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a  coral  for  thee. 
And  a  fine  ring  of  bells. 

Beaum.  .■)■  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 


This  person  [J.  Wagstaffe]  died  in  a  man; 
occasioned  by  a  deep  conceit  of  his  own  parts, 
tinual  bibbing  of  strong  and  high  tast^^d  iiqu 

But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vast  estate. 
The  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate. 
The  dangling  knee  fringe  and  the  biff-cravat 
Dryden.  Prol.  on  Opening  the 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 
The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  laye 


listracted. 


Athena:  Oxon. 
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ngled  moulds,  of  n 


;  retentive  t 


Ev'n  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and  night  by  night 
Plac'd  at  some  vacant  corner  of  the  '.loard. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 


contrariwise  so  much  tongue  and  libbU-lahble,  such  vamo 
chattering  about  words  in  young  men  throughout  the 
sc^iooles.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  47. 

Maluolio,  Malunlio,  thy  wittes  the  heauens  restore .  en- 
deauour  thy  selfe  to  sleepe.  and  leaue  tliy  vaine  bibble- 
babble.— Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

BFBLE.  "V        Bu^Aos  sive  Bi$\os,  is  an 

Bi'blical.  J   Egyptian  plant,  of  which  a 

Bibliothe'ke.        I  material   for   writing   upon 
Bibliothe'cal.      I  was  made.    Bible  is  applied 
Biblio'thecarv.    I  by  pre-eminence  to  the  holy 
Biblio'latry.      J  scriptures.      Chaucer    fur- 
nishes usages  of  the  word  as  applied  to  any  book. 
Bihliothecarg.     Fr.  Bibliotheque  ,-   It.  Biblioteca  ; 
Sp.  Bibliolhec'a  ,-  Lat.Bibliotheca,  from  Gr.  BiP\ioy', 
a  Book,  and  Q-qK-q.  a  Depository :  the  store  room 
or   depository  for  boohs ;    now  commonly  called 
the  library. 

It  sais  in  a  storie,  the  Bible  mav  not  lie, 

That  God  gaf  the  maistrie  to  the  childre  of  Mathatie. 

R.Brunne,  p.  290 

Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he. 
For  it  w^as  of  no  superflurtce, 
But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v,  437 


■  thriue 


But  nought  will  I 

Be  about  to  discriue 

All  these  armes  that  they  weren 

'That  they  thus  on  her  coates  weren 

For  to  me  were  impossible 

Men  might  make  of  hem  a  Bible. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  ill. 


To  tell  all,  wold  passen  any  Bible, 
That  0  wher  is. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Ycmannes  Tale, 


But  what  is  this  I  see,  Satan  himselfe  with  a  bible  under 
his  arme,  with  a  text  in  his  mouth,  it  is  written,  he  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  over  thee  ? 

Bp.Hall.   Cont.  Christ  Tempted. 

What  I  said  in  my  epistle  to  my  reverend  and  worthy 
friend  master  Doctor  James,  the  incomparably  industrious 
and  learned  Bibliothecary  of  Oxford,  1  professe  still,  that  I 
hold  those  Canons  of  the  Apostles  uncanonicall. 

Id.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  i.  s.  28. 

This  invention  of  erecting  libraries,  especially  here  at 
Rome,  came  from  Asinius  Pollio,  who  by  dedicating  his 
i/7);;orti?5«e,  containing  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written, 
was  the  first  that  made  the  wits  and  workes  of  learned  men, 
a  publicke  matter  and  a  benefit  to  a  commonweale. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XXXT.  c.  1. 

In  everj'  town  where  he  came,  [he]  explained  to  them  the 
contents  of  the  Bible ;  declaring,  that  therein  was  set  fortli 
the  true  and  only  God,  and  his  mighty  works  ;  that  therein 
was  contain'd  the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ ; 
with  manv  particulars  of  miracles  and  chief  points  of  reli- 
gion.—OWys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

I  trust  that  the  natural  patrons  of  biblical  learning,  I 
mean,  societies  founded  for  the  advancement  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  will  soon  enable 
every  scholar  to  command  this  inestimable  treasure  [the 
Syriac  Milan  MSS.].— AViccomie.  Minor  Prophets,  Pref. 

These,  and  a  world  of  controversies  more 
Serve  to  enlarge  the  bibliothecat  store  ; 
While  champions  make  antiquity  their  boast. 
And  all  pretend  to  imitate  it  most. 

Byrom.  On  Church  Communion,  pt,  vi. 

If  to  adore  an  image  be  idolatry. 
To  deify  a  book  is  bihliolatry. 

Id.  Upon  the  Bp.  of  Gloucester's  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

BICFPITAL.  )      Lat.  Biceps  (Bis-ceps),  from 
Biri'piTois.      (Bis,  Binus,  two,  and    Caput; 
Gr.  Kf(pa\T),  the  head. 
Two  headed. 

If  by  the  art  of  Taliacotiufl,  a  permutation  of  flesh,  or 
transmutation  be  made  from  one  man's  body  into  another, 
as  if  a  piece  of  flesh  be  exchanged  from  the  bicipital  muscle 
of  either  parties  arm,  and  about  them  both,  an  alphabet  cir- 
cumscribed ;  upon  a  time  appointed  as  some  conceptions 
affirm,  they  may  communicate  at  what  distance  soever. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

It -is  not  denied  there  have  been  bicipitous  serpents  with 
the  head  at  each  extream,  for  an  example  hereof  we  finrte 
in  Aristotle.— W.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  15. 


See  an  instance  from  Sir  Thomas  More  in  Babble. 

BFCKER 

The  errours  committed  in  this  kind  have  been  the  cause 
why  there  is  found  so  little  wit  and  understanding,  and 

Bl'CKERINC 
Bl'CKERME 

^.  ^  Skinner  met 
,o.  \Bicre,  conflic 
ent.  J  strongly  inclin 


mentions  the  Welsh, 

tus;    but  he  13 

inclined  to  believe  it 


BID 

of  Anglo  Saxon  origin.  He  suggests  the  verb 
jnckcer,  to  fight  with  pikes.  In  the  A.  S.  Pi/can  ,- 
Dut.  Pichen  or  Bichen,  pickeren  ;  Ger.  Bichen,  is 
to  pecli  at ;  and  bicker  (p  into  h)  may  be — 

To  be  always  pecking  at,  attacliing,  sliirmishing ; 
squabbling,   or  quarrelling  with  ;     also    to  move 
unsteadily,  to  quiver. 
IJituene  the  castel  of  Gloucetre  and  Brinefeld  al  bo 
Ther  was  ofte  biker  grit,  and  muche  harm  ido. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  538. 


Whan  thou  of  thise  ert  sikere  to  the  thorgh  aliance. 

Than  is  tyme  to  bikere  with  the  kyng  of  France. 

R.  Briimie,  p.  250. 

And  crye  we  on  al  the  comune.  that  thei  come  to  unite 

Ther  to  abyde  and  bykere  ageyns  Beliales  children. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  396. 

Thus  the  Frenshemen  lyinge  before  the  towne,  many 
frayes  and  bykcrynges  were  made  atwene  the  Flemynges  and 
tlieym,  to  theyr  both  paynes.— faiyan,  an.  1307. 

And  at  the  field  fought  before  Bebriacum,  ere  the  battailes 
joyned,  two  eagles  had  a  conflict,  and  bickered  together  in 
all  their  sights.— i/o«and.  Suetonius,  p.  243. 

In  this  so  terrible  a  bickering,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being 
then  but  sLxeteenth  yeeres  old,  shewed  his  wonderful  toward- 
nesse,  laying  on  very  hotely  with  speare  and  shielde. 

Stowe.  Edw.  III.  an.  1346. 

Such  bickerings  to  recount,  met  often  in  these  our  writers, 
what  more  worth  is  it  then  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites  or 
crows,  flocking  or  fighting  in  the  air  ? 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 

So  stood  they  both  in  readinesse  thereby, 

To  ioyne  the  combate  with  cruell  intent ; 

\Vhen  Arthegall,  arriuing  happily. 

Did  stay  awhile  their  greedy  bickerment, 

Till  he  had  questioned  the  cause  of  their  dissent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  4. 

Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 

And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen  ; 

That,  as  they  bickcr'd  through  the  sunny  shade. 

Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 
Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

And  indeed  several  histories  of  these  times  make  no  secret 
of  it,  where  they  shew  the  bickerings  between  prince  Henry 
and  the  aforesaid  favourite  Car,  in  regard  to  the  countess 
of  Essex,  not  to  mention  other  motives. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

From  which,  meanwhile,  disputes  of  ev'ry  size, 

That  is  to  say,  misunderstandings  rise  ; 

The  springs  of  ill,  from  bick'ring,  up  to  battle, 

From  wars  and  tumults,  down  to  tittle  tattle. 

Bgrom.  The  Three  Black  Crows. 


BID 


BIE 


BICO'RNED.  ■)      Lat.  Bis,  Binus,  two,  and 
Bico'rnois.        )  Cornn,  a  horn. 
Having  two  horns. 
Your  body  being  revers'd  did  represent 
(Being  forked)  our  bicorned  government. 

Brome.  To  a  Potting  Priest. 
We  should  be  too  critical  to  question  the  letter  Y,  or 
bicornous  element  of  Pythagoras,  that  is,  the  making  of  the 
horns  equal. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  19. 

BID.  ^       Goth.  Biudan :    k.  S.  Biddan ; 

Bi'dder.  I  Ger.  Bieten :  Dut.  Bidden  ;  Sw. 
Bi'dden.  (Bedja.  See  Bead,  and  the  quo- 
Bi'dding,  n.  J  tation  from  Burnett.  To  bid,  is — 
To  invite,  to  solicit,  to  request,  to  pray,  to  re- 
quire, to  demand,  to  command. 

To  require,  or  demand,  (sc. )  for  a  certain  price  ; 
to  offer,  or  propose  to  give. 

To  the  eldest  he  seide  first,  "  Dogter  ich  bidde  the 
"  Sey  me  al  clene  thin  herte,  how  muche  thou  louest  me." 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 
The  fader  was  tho  glad  y  now,  and  had  hire  vnderstonde. 
To  whom  heo  wolde  y  marled  be  with  the  thride  del  ys 

londe.— /d.  p.  30. 
"  Ther  fore  ich  bidde,  that  ich  mowe  my  stat  holde  thorg  the, 
"  And  that  Ihou  of  hym  Bretagne  mowe  wynne  thorg  me. 
Id.  p.  54. 
And  gut  vor  al  ys  ssrewede,  as  yt  ywryte  ys. 
Thoru  byddynge  of  Seyn  Dunston,  ys  soule  com  to  blys. 

Id.  p.  280. 
So  ageyn  Edward  thei  held  it  half  a  gore, 
Thei  sauh  the  sege  sn  hard,  thei  sent  a  messengere, 
Thei  ilde  forto  gelde  at  his  owen  liiddyng. 
If  he  tham  saue  wilde  ageyn  Henry  our  kyng. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  225. 
Ac  ich  praye  the  quath  Hunger  er  thow  wende 
Of  beggers  and  of  bydders.  what  best  be  to  done 
For  ich  wot  wel  be  thow  went,  worche  thei  wolle  ful  ylle. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  139. 


And  he  sentc  hise  servauntis  for  to  clepe  men  that  weren 
bcde  to  the  weddingis  and  thei  wolden  no  come.  Estsoone 
he  sende  othere  servauntis,  and  seide  seye  ye  to  the  men 
that  ben  beden  to  the  feeste,  Lo,  I  have  maad  redy  my  mete, 
my  bolls  and  my  volatilis  ben  slayne,  and  alle  ihingis  ben 
redy,  come  ye  to  the  weddingis. —  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  22. 

And  [lie]  sent  forth  his  servauntes.  to  call  them  that  were 
byd  to  the  weddynge,  and  they  woulde  not  come.  Agayne 
he  sent  forth  other  servauntes,  sayinge,  tell  them  whiche 
are  bydden :  beholde,  I  haue  prepared  my  dynner,  myne 
oxen  and  my  fatlinges  are  killed,  and  al  thynges  are  redy, 
come  vnto  the  mariage.— Si6/tf,  1551.  lb. 

Tills  carpenter  said  his  devotion, 

And  still  he  sit,  and  biddeth  his  praiere. 

Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3641. 

Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon. 
Trill  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  sight  of  every  maner  wight. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,641. 

The  sculle  is  fette,  and  wine  therein, 

Whereof  he  hadde  his  wife  beginne, 

Drinke  with  thy  father,  dame  he  saide. 

And  she  to  his  byddyng  obeide. 

And  toke  the  sculle,  and  what  hir  liste 

She  drinketh,  as  she,  whiche  nothyng  wist 

What  cup  it  was.  Gower.  Con.  A.h.i. 

Now  nothyng  lacketh  but  cumming  of  the  geastes,  that 
the  preparacion  be  not  made  in  vaine.  But  they  againe 
neglected  the  bidder.  And  whan  the  bidders  called  vpon 
them,  euery  man  made  his  excuse. —  Udct.  Matt.  c.  23. 

The  world  is  wondrous  feareful  nowe,  for  danger  bids  men 

doubt. 
And  aske  how  chaunceth  this?  or  what  meanes  all  this 

meede  ?  Gascoigne.  A  Glose,  8fC. 

A  princess  being  born,  and  abbess,  with  those  maids. 
All  noble  like  herself,  in  bidding  of  their  beads 
Their  holiness  bequeath'd  upon  her  to  descend 
Which  there  should  after  live. 

Drayton.    Pohj-Olbion,  s.  13. 
Adhelwolfe  king  of  the  D-'mes  came  vpon  him  with  a 
great  power,  and  bade  him  battell,  wherein  Cochricus  and 
Adelwolfe,  kings  of  the  Pagans  were  slaine. 

Stowe.  The  West  Saxons,  an.  900. 


Ye  Fresshe  kyng  and  his  coiisayle  wrote  agayne  to  ye 
kynge  of  Castil,  byddyng  hym  to  take  no  thought  nor  doubte, 
for  within  ye  month  of  January  he  wolde  gyue  Englade  so 
moche  ado. — Berneri.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  50. 

Lep.  Heere's  more  newes. 

Mes.  Thy  biddings  haue  been  done,  and  euerie  houre 
Most  noble  Casar,  shalt  thou  haue  report 
How  'tis  abroad. — Shakes.  Antony  §■  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 

Having  performed  that  with  great  dexterity,  he  [South] 

lays  by  the  text  for  the  present,  and  according  to  the  ancient 

and  laudable  custom  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Bid-jnayer. 

JVood.  Athen(E  Oxon. 

Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my  humour, 
lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  1  please,  dine  at  his  own 
table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing 
without  bidding  me  be  merry.— Spectator,  No.  106. 

In  the  thirty  sixth  year  of  his  age  he  repaired  to  Long- 
Lane,  and  looked  upon  several  dresses  which  hung  there 
deserted  by  their  first  masters  and  exposed  to  the  purchase 
of  the  best  bidder.— Id.  No.  264. 

Have  I  not  said,  not  what  I  ought, 
But  what  by  earthly  matter  taught  ? 
Did  I  e'er  weigh,  through  duty  strong. 
In  thy  great  biddings,  right  and  wrong? 

Churchill.   The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

BIDE.        \      riMt.  Beyden:  A.S.  Bidan,Abi- 
Bi'ding,  n.  )  rfan.  To  stay  or  remain.  See  Abide. 
To  tarry,   to  dwell,   to  continue,   to  wait,   to 
expect ;  to  stay  under  or  support,  to  endure. 

his  way. 


That  of  long  time  here  haue  I  bene. 

Within  this  yle  biding  as  quene, 

Liuing  at  ease,  that  neuer  wight 

More  perfit  joy  haue  ne  might. — Chaucer.  Dream. 

Shame  shall  make  him  bide  by  his  promise  though  he 
were  such  a  man,  that  I  could  not  compell  him,  if  he  would 
deny  it.— Tyndalt.  Workes,  p.  442. 


We  haue  bene  but  yuell  cousayled  to  take  this  way;  yet 
it  had  bene  better  to  haue  gone  by  Saynt  Omers  than  to  bidit 
in  this  danger. — Berners.  Froissart. 


Cronycle. 


C.413. 


They  are  in  maruellous  awe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  very 
simple  people,  and  line  marucllous  sauagely:  for  they 
brought  us  to  their  hidings  about  two  miles  from  the  har- 
borough.  where  wee  saw  their  women  and  lodging,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  some  beast  layd  vpon  the  ground. 
Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  809, 


Westm.  Farwell  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  King, 
whose  cold  blood  no  sparke  of  honor  bides. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  K.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  8C 


No  cniel  guard  of  diligent  cares,  that  keep 
Crown'd  woes  awake,  as  things  too  wise  for  sleep : 
But  reverend  discipline,  and  religious  fear. 
And  soft  obedience,  find  sweet  biding  here. 

Crashaw.  A  Religious  House. 
And  now  too  soon  for  us  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  compassed,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroak  of  that  long  threatn'd  wound  ; 
At  least  if  so  we  can.— Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
For  thon  art  not  a  God  that  takes 

In  wickedness  delight ; 
Evil  Jiith  thee  no  hiding  makes 
Foold  or  mad  men  stand  not  within  thy  sight. 

Id.  Psalm  5. 
The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw. 

And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast : 
Behind  their  troach'rous  shallows  they  withdraw. 
And  lay  their  snares  to  catch  the  British  lioast. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  s.  179. 
BIDE'NTAL.  )  Bis,  binus,  two;  and  aens, 
Bide'ntate.  )  a  tooth. 
Having  two  teeth,  two  prongs. 
I  desire  you  will  tell  her  Grace,  that  ill  management 
of  forks  is  not  to  be  helped  when  they  are  only  bidentai- 
which  happens  in  all  poor  houses. 

Swift  to  Gay,  March  19,  1729. 
[Oniscus.]  With  seven  scales,  the  last  bidentate. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology. 
BIDE'T.     Fr.  Bidet,  of  unknown  etymology. 
A  little  nag  or  curtail,  (  Cotgrave. ) 
I  will  retunie  to  my  selfe,  mount  my  bidet,  in  a  dance  j 
and  corvet  upon  my  curtail.— S.  Jcnson,   Masque.  Chloridia, 
BIE'NNIAL.     Bis,  and  annus,  a  year. 
Living,  lasting  or  enduring,  two  years. 
You  can  by  no  culture  or  art  extend  a  fennel  stalk  to  tho 
stature  and  bigness  of  an  oak  ;  then,  why  should  some  be 
very  long-lived,  others  only  annual  or  biennial? 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.i. 

It  [the  Eastern  Mullein]  flourished  in  the  physick  garden 

very  well  two  years,  and  flower'd  extremely,  but  did  not 

perfect  seeds,  and  being  a  biennial  plant,  is  since  entirely 

decay'd. — Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

BIER.  ■)      A.  S.  Bccran,   to  bear;    that 

BiER-DALKs.  (  which  iears.  Usually  applied  to— . 
That  which  bears  a  corps   to   burial ;   by  R. 
Gloucester. 

That  which  bears  a  sick  person  ;  a  litter. 
Utcr,  the  gode  kynge,  (of  wham  we  speke  by  vore) 
Was  feble  after  that  he  was  in  horse  here  y  bore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  165. 
And  he  cam  nygh  and  touehide  the  beere,  and  thei  that 
baren,  stoden,  and  he  seyde  yorge  man  Y  seye  to  thee  rise 
up.— »':c/(/.  Luke,c.l. 

Woma,  saith  he,  make  no  more  weping.  And  when  he 
had  so  said,  he  came  unto  the  biere  whereon  the  dead  ma 
was  carried,  and  put  his  hand  to  it.  And  immediatly  they 
whiche  carryed  the  corpse  stayed.— CTrfai.  Ih. 

It  is  a  shame  to  behold  the  insatiablenesse  of  some  covet- 
ous persons  in  their  doings  :  that  where  their  ancestours 
left  of  their  land  a  broad  and  sufficient  heerehalk,  to  carry 
the  corps  to  the  Christian  sepulture,  how  men  pinch  at  such 
beerehalks,  which  by  long  use  and  custome  ought  to  be  in- 
violably kept  for  that  purpose. 

Homily  for  Rogation  Weeke,  pt.  iv. 
Truly  so  long  as  he  [Strabo]  lived,  they  feared  his  great- 
ness obtained  by  arms,  for  indeed  he  was  a  noble  captain: 
but  being  stricken  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  dead,  they  took 
him  from  the  bier  whereon  his  body  lay  as  they  carried  him 
to  burial,  and  did  thereto  great  villany. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  526. 
But  when  Heliodorus,  I  wot  not  whether  by  sicknesse  or 
by  some  devised  violence,  was  dead  (loth  I  am  to  say  so 
much,  would  God  the  thing  itselfe  could  not  speak  it)  when 
his  corps  was  carryed  forth  to  be  buried  by  the  bierc  bearers, 
many  honourable  personages  went  before  it,  as  mourners  in 
blacke.— i/o/tand.  Ammianus,  p.  360. 

1  know  not  why 

I  loue  this  youth,  and  I  haue  heard  you  say, 
Louc's  reason's  without  reason.     The  beerc  at  door 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  dye,  I'ld  say 
My  father,  not  this  youth. 

Shakespeare.  CymUUne,  Act  iv.  tc.  2, 
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— A  tier  is  next  prepared, 

On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corps  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 

Dnjden.  Palamon  %  Arcite,  h.  iii. 

Honorio  dead,  the  fun'ral  bell 
Call'd  ev'ry  friend  to  bid  farewell. 
I  joined  the  melancholy  bier. 
And  dropp'd  the  unavailing  tear. 

Cotton.  Vision.   The  last  Death. 

BI-FID.     Bis  mAfindo.     To  cleave  in  two. 
Cleft  in  two :    common  in  works  ou  Natural 
History. 


The  characters  [of  the  hemlock]  are :  the  leaves  cut  into 
minute  segments,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  bifid,  &c. 

Miller,  in  v.  Cicuta. 

BI-FOLD.  Twofold.  Thus,  the  quarto  Shake- 
speare.     The  first  foUo  reads  bij  foule. 

0  madnesse  of  discourse! 

That  cause  sets  vp,  with,  and  against  thyselfe — 
By  foule  authoritie;  where  reason  can  reuolt 
Without  perdition,  and  losse  assume  all  reason. 
Without  remit.— Sliakespeare.  Trail,  ij-  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

BI-FORM.  >      Bis  and  forma:  form  or  frame. 
Bifo'h.mity.  f      Having  two  forms  or  shapes ; 
double  formed. 

And,  from  whose  monster-teeming  womb,  the  earth 
Keceiv'd,  what  much  it  mourn'd,  a  biform  birth. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 
Strange  things  he  spake  of  the  bijormity 

Of  the  Dizoians  ;  what  mongrel  sort 
Of  living  wights  ;  how  monstrous-shap'd  they  be ; 
And  how  that  man  and  beast  in  one  consort. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  c.  3.  s.  70. 

BI-FRO'NTED.  Bis  and/rons;  the  front  or 
forehead. 

Having  two  fronts  ;  doubled  fronted. 

Lictors,  gag  him  :  doe. 

And  put  a  case  of  vizards  o're  his  head. 
That  he  may  look  bi-froiUed,  as  he  speaks. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  condition 

Of  our  affairs  exacts  a  double  care, 
And,  like  bifronted  Janus,  we  must  look 
Backward  as  forward. 

Massinger.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

BI-FU'RCATED.  )  Bis,  two,  and  furca,  a 
Bifi:rca'tion.  )  fork. 

Separated,  divided,  cleft  asunder,  lilie  a  fork ; 
bifurked. 

Tlie  disciples  of  Antychriste  with  their  byfurked  ordinaries 

must  violently  plucke  from  the  trewe  Christen  Church  (whose 

leygne  is  not  of  this  world)  the  eternal  worde  of  the  Lorde. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

The  first  a  CatechresticaU  and  far  derived  similitude,  it 
[the  mandrake]  holds  with  man ;  that  is,  in  a  bifurcation 
or  dirision  of  the  root  into  two  parts,  which  some  are  content 
to  call  thighs.— Brouine.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.  c.  C. 

The  mouth  [of  the  lesser  lamprey]  is  formed  like  that  of 

the  preceding ;  on  the  upper  part  is  a  large  bifurcated  tooth. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

BIG,  V.  ^  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Bycgan, 
Big,  adj.  I  Bi/ggan;  Sw.  Bygga ;  Eng.  to 
Bi'gger,  or  V  big,  to  build,  u^dificare,  struere, 
Bi'gly.  I  adstruere,     to   buUd,    to   pile   or 

Bi'gness.  )  heap  up;  and  thus  to  increase 
the  bulk  or  size,  to  enlarge,  to  form  into  a  large 
mass,  to  magnify. 

Dr.  Jamieson  says,  "  that  a  biggin  is  a  house 
properly  of  a  larger  size,  as  opposed  to  a  cottage." 
He  also  produces,  from  Ritson,  some  instances  of 
the  use  of  bijglg,  signifying  habitable,  commo- 
dious ;  and  others  where  it  may  signify  big,  i.  e. 
large.  Ritson  gives  no  explanation,  but  evidently 
considers  them  the  same  word  difterently  applied. 
Large,  enlarged,  great,  ample;  magnified,  of 
great  size,  magnitude  or  extent;  extended,  dis- 
tended; expanded;  filled  out  in  bidk,  swcln, 
tumid 

Bi/j  is  much  used  as  a  prefix. 
&  of  Gryme  a  fisshere.  men  redes  git  in  ryrae. 
That  he  bigged  Grymesby  Gryme  that  ilk  tj-me. 

Ii.  'Brunne,  p.  26. 
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Kirkes  &  houses  brent,  nouht  than  wild  he  spare. 
Ther  the  Inglis  had  big  ,ed,  he  mad  it  wast  &  bare. 

R.Brunne,  p.  62. 
But  they  can  doublin  their  rentall 
To  bigge  hem  castles,  and  bigge  hem  hold. 

Chaucer.  The  Plouhman's  Talc. 
But  on  a  day  well  armed  bright  and  shene 
Hector  and  many  a  worthy  knight  out  went 
With  speare  in  bond,  &  bigge  bowes  bent. 

Id.   Troilus,  b.iv. 

I  bescch  you  lay  no  bigger  burthen  vpo  vs  then  those 
faytheful  fathers  dyd  which  thought  that  sufficient. 

Frith.  Workes,  p.  H5. 

He  wyll  dystroye  thy  bygly  landys, 
And  slee  all  that  before  hym  standys 

And  lose  full  many  a  lyfe. 

Le  Bone  Florence.  Ritson,  vol.  iii. 
Sche  seyde,  God,  of  myghtys  moost, 
Fadur  and  sone,  and  holy  goost, 

As  y  dud  nevyr  tliys  dede, 
Yf  y  gyltles  be  of  thys, 
Brynge  me  to  thy  bi/gly  blys. 

For  thy  grete  god'hede.— 7d.  lb. 

The  holy  armyte  brent  he  thare. 
And  lefte  that  bygly  hows  full  bare, 
That  semely  was  to  see.— /d.  lb. 

Then  came  oon  hyght  Awdromoche, 
The  furste  byger  of  Anteoche, 
And  enhabyted  cuntreys  clene. — Id.  lb. 

And  surely  sauing  that  in  that  chapyter  he  brawleth  bygly, 
and  scoUieth  strongelye  and  raileth  ryal^ve,  and  lyeth  puis- 
sauntlye  els  is  all  hys  matter  besyde  marueylouse  feable  and 
■wediie.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  701. 

In  the  somer  folo\vynge,  about  Mary  Magdaleyne  tyde  fell 

hayle  of  suche  bygnesse  that  it  slewe  both  men  and  beestys. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  238. 

The  elephantes  of  that  countrey  bee  stronger  then  those 
that  be  made  tame  in  Aphrike  &  their  hignes  do  aunswer 
vnto  their  stregth.— Brcnrfe.  Quintvs  Curtius,  p.  233. 

[William  Rufus]  was  of  person  a  square  man,  red  co- 
loured, &rc not  of  any  great  stature,  though  somewhat 

big  bellied.— Stowe.   William  Rufus,  an.  1087. 

And  those  which  erewhile  were  so  warie  and  wise,  waxt 
forward  enough  after  the  euent,  and  grew  to  speake  bigly. 
Savile.  Tacitus, ■p.ldi. 
Hence  oftentimes  authoritie 
Lookes  biglier  than  a  bull. 
With  suiters  poore  too  sternely  quicke. 
In  helping  them  too  dull. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix. 

He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair : 
Bigbon'd  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong. 
Broad  shoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and  long. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcitt,  b.  iii. 

Mar.  O  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 


Now  driven  before  him,  through  the  arching  rock. 
Came  tumbling,  heaps  on  heaps,  th'  unnumber'd  flock ; 
Big-udder'd  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind. 

Pope.  Odyssey,  b.  ix, 

BI'GAM.  "J  Or.  Ai7ajuos,  5ii  or  bis,  twice, 
Bi'gamol's.  I  and  yaij-eiv,  to  unite  in  marriage. 
Bi'g.\mist.  f  A  bigame  is  one  twice  married, 
Bi'gamy.      J  whether  the  first  spouse  be  living 

or  not.     A  divorced  woman  who  married  again 

was  also  called  a  bigame. 

It  is  the  kind  of  man, 

Sith  Lameth  was,  that  is  so  long  gone, 
To  be  in  lone  as  false  as  euer  ht-  can. 
He  was  the  first  father  that  began 
To  louen  two  and  was  in  bigamie. 

Chaucer.  Of  Que, 


:  maryed  t 


!  Annelida,  Sfc. 

And  therefore  was  it  alleged  against  this  goldsmyth  that 
he  was  biyamus ;  this  good  woman  perceyuyng  that  her 
former  mariages  shoulde  shorten  her  husbands  dayes,  came 
into  the  open  courte  before  the  judges  and  aflynued  "  ' 
othe  contrarye  to  the  truthe,  that  she  was  ; 
no  man  other  then  to  the  sayde  goldsmyth. 

Hall.  Hen  VIII.  an.  35. 

Which  is  a  plain  proofe  y'  cocemig  y  phibicio  of  any  m5 
wiues  then  one  &  the  forbiddig  of  bigamy  by  ye  weddig  of 
one  wife  after  another,  was  the  special  ordinace  of  God  &" 
not  of  Sait  Poule.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  229. 

Saint  Chrysostome  saithe,  that  S.  Paule  suffereth  not 
them,  that  haue  twise  married,  to  atteine  sutche  a  roume. 
By  tliese  woordes,  saithe  M.  Hardinge,  Chrysostome  con- 
demneth  the  impure  bigamie  of  our  holy  gospellers. 

Jewel.  A  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  173. 
179 
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Greater  is  the  wonder  of  your  stnckt  chastilie,  thafi  it 
would  be  a  nouell  to  see  you  a  bii/ama. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  Addition  to,  b.  iL 

Their  false  god  Vulcan  is  not  very  hard  to  unmask,  ha 
was  a  mortal  man.  and  one  of  the  sons  of  the  other  Lamech, 
the  prime  bigamist  and  corrupter  of  marriage. 

Dunne.  Hist,  of  the  Septuagint,  p.  202. 

Bigamy,  according  to  the  canonists,  consisted  in  marrying 
two  virgins  successively,  one  after  the  other,  or  once  marry- 
ing a  viiia-K.-Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.iv.  c.  13.  note  6. 

BI'GGIN.  A  kind  of  cap,  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
at  present  worn  only  by  children,  but  so  called 
from  the  cap  worn  by  the  Beguins,  an  order  of 
Nuns.  "  From  the  biggen  to  the  nightcap  ;"  Mr. 
Gifford  interprets,  "from  infancy  to  age." 

A  biggin  he  had  got  about  his  brane. 
For  in  liis  headpeece  he  felt  a  sore  paine. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  Mat. 

Sleepe  with  it  now. 

Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deepely  sweete, 
As  hee  whose  brow  (with  homely  biggen  bound) 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Here  is  nothing  but  a  little  fresh  straw, 
A  petticoat  for  a  coverlet,  and  that  torn  too. 
An  old  woman's  biggin  for  a  night  cap. 

Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
Y'ou  that  have  suck'd  the  milk  of  the  court,  and  from 
thence  have  been  brought  up  to  the  very  strong  meats  and 
wine  of  it ;  been  a  courtier  from  the  biggen  to  the  night  cap  : 
(as  we  may  say)  and  you,  to  offend  in  such  a  high  point  of 
ceremony,  as  this  !  and  let  your  nuptials  want  all  marks  of 
solemnity  '.—B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 
BI'GOT,  adj.  ~\      The  French  at  this  d,iy  apply 
Bi'got,  n.  I  the  word  bigot,  to  one  super- 

Bi'goted.  I  stitiously    religious,    not   cer- 

Bioo'tick.         V  tainly  from  the  oath  he-got,  as 
Bioo'TicAL.       I  Menage    thinks  ;    but    rather 
Bigo'tically.  I  from  the  A.  S.  Bigan,  colere ; 
Bi'gotry.         J  and  hence   also  begine,  a  reli- 
gious woman,  (Wachter  in  v.  Bein-Gott.)     Cot- 
grave  says,  bijht,  an  old  Norman  word,  (signifj-ing 
as  much  as  de  par  Dieu,  or  our — for  God's  sake) 
made  good  French,  and  signifying — 

An  hypocrite,  or  one  that  seemeth  mucn  more 
holy  than  ho  is  ;  also  a  scrupulous,  or  superstitious 
fellow. 

Speight  says,    "  Bigin,  bigot,  superstitious  hy- 
pocrite."    Upon  which  Th3nne  remarks,  "whiche 
sence  I  knowe  yt  maye  somewhat  beare,  because 
yt  sauorethe  of  the  dispositione  of  those  Begins  or 
Bcguiiies,  for  that  ys  the  true  wry  tinge." 
Wher  findest  thou  a  swinker  of  labour 
Haue  me  to  his  confessour  ? 
But  Empresses,  and  Duchesses, 
These  Queues,  and  eke  Countesses, 
These  Abbesses,  and  eke  bigins. 

Chaucer.   Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

There  came  to  him  an  English  gentleman,  who  having 

run  himself  out  of  breath  in  the  inns  of  court,  had  forsaken 

his  country,   and  therewith  his  religion  ;   and  was  turned 

both  bigot  and  physitian,  residing  now  in  Bruxels. 

Bp.  Hall.  Some  Specialties  in  his  Life. 

The  same  fortune  once  happened  to  Moliere.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Tartuffe:  which  notwithstanding  afterwards  has 
seen  the  light,  in  a  country  more  bigot  tlian  ours,  and  is 
accounted  among  tiie  best  pieces  of  that  poet. 

Dryden.  Limberham,  Epist.  Ded. 

This  Proclus,  though  he  were  a  superstitious  Pagan,  much 
addicted  to  the  multiplying  of  gods,  (subordinate  to  one 
supreme)  or  a  bigotick  polytheist,  who  had  a  humour  of 
deifying  almost  every  thing,  and  therefore  would  have  this 
nature  forsooth  to  be  called  a  goddess  too  ;  yet  doee  he  de- 
clare it  not  to  be  properly  such,  but  abusively  only. 

Cudworth.  Intel.  Syst.  p.  CS6. 

It  hath  been  indeed  of  late  confidently  asserted  by  some, 
that  never  any  of  the  anoient  philosophers  dream'd  of  any 
such  thing  as  incorporeal  substance ;  and  therefore  they 
would  bear  men  in  hand,  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  ujistart 
and  new  fangled  invention  of  some  bigotical  religionists. 

Id.  74.  p.  18. 

Because  he  [Julian]  was  an  emperour,  and  had  so  great 
an  animosity  against  Christianity,  and  was  sosuperstitiously 
or  bigotically  zealous  for  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

Id.  lb.  p.  274. 

It  may  be  doubted,  with  good  reason,  whether  there  ever 
was  in  nature  a  more  abject,  slavish,  and  bitfOtled  generation 
than  the  tribe  of  Beaux  Esprits,  at  present  so  prevailing  in 
this  U\^ni.— Spectator .  No.  234. 

To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try. 

Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  biqottrv. 

Dryden.  The  Hindand'the  Panther,  pt.  l 
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They  are  terribly  afraid  of  being  called  bi;intt  and  enthu- 
siasts ;  but  think  there  13  no  danger  of  falling  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  lukewanuncss  and  want  of  piety. 


Porteus, 


.  Scr.  1. 


Nor  think  the  Muse,  whose  sober  voice  ye  hear, 

Contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow  ; 
Casts  round  religioii's  orb  the  mists  of  fear, 
Or  shades  with  horrours,  what  with  smiles  should  glpw. 
Mason.  Elcgij  on  the  Death  of  a  Lady. 
A  rich  chain  of  great  pearls  and  small  vases,  red  and  gold, 
are  other  ornaments  to  our  bigolted  sovereign. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester. 

I  shall  only  in  one  word  mention  the  horrid  etfects  of 

binolrif  and  avarice,  in  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America:  a 

conquest  on  a  low  estimation  effected  by  the  murder  of  ten 

millions  of  the  sfecies.— Burke.  Vindication  of  Nat.  Society. 

BI'LANDER.  Dut.  Be-landen,  Inland;  Fr. 
Belandrc,  a  boat  or  vessel,  fit  only  to  keep  close  to 
l„ml. 

Why  chuse  we  then  like  bilanders  to  creep 

Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep. 

When  safely  we  may  launch  into  the  deep. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  tf  Panther,  pt.  i. 


^       A  kind  of 

y  and  also  of  st 

i.  J  so    called    b 


sword  or  rapier, 
stocks  for  the  feet ; 
because    made   at 


.  BI'LBO. 

Bi'lboes. 

Bi'lboesmith. 
Silboa. 

Hauing  once  attempted  to  run  away,  I  laid  him  in  the 
bylboes,  tlureatening  to  cut  off  his  head. 

Ilaclduyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  2tj2. 

I  was  also  conueyed  to  their  lodgings,  which  gathered 
tribute  for  the  King  of  Denraarke,  wh-re  I  saw  a  pair  of 
billwu-es :  and  I  asked  whether  they  were  for  the  Lappians, 
(if  neede  were)  and  they  said  no,  but  onely  for  their  owne 
eonipanv  if  they  should  chance  to  be  vnruly. 

'^     '  Id.   lb.  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

Tell  that  brave  man  of  hope, 

He  shall  the  Mountford's  find  in  th'  head  of  all  their 

To  answer  his  proud  braves ;  our  bilbows  be  as  good 

As  his,  our  arms  as  sttong.—Braylon.  Puly-Ulbion,  s.  22. 

It  was  not  so  of  old  :  men  took  up  trades, 

That  knew  the  craft  they  had  been  bred  in  light, 
An  honest  bilboe-smith  would  make  good  blades. 

B.  Joason.  To  my  faithful  Servant. 

BILE.  A.  S.  Bile,  ulcus  ;  Dut.  Buyle  ,-  Ger. 
Buhel :  Sv/.Bald.  Junius  says,  "  Btii/le  \e\  puyle 
est  tuber,  a  puylen  ;  protuberare,  prominere." 
AVachter,  that  Beut  is  a  stroke,  a  blow  ;  the  mark 
made  by  a  blow;  a  tumour;  from  the  A.  S, 
Bluan,  to  give  a  blow,  to  strike  ;  yet  he  doubts 
whether  the  signification  can  be  transferred  from 
a  tumour  (a  tubercutis)  to  an  ulcer  (arf  ukera). 
tjee  Boil.     Applied  to — 

An  ulcerous  tumour. 

And  there  was  a  beggar  tazanis  by  name  :  that  lay  at 
hise  gate  ful  of  biiis,  and  coueytide  to  be  fulfillid  of  the 
crummys  that  fellen  doun  fro  the  riche  mannes  boord  :  and 
no  man  gaf  to  him,  hut  houndis  camen  and  likkiden  his 
bylis.—  WicUf.  Luke,  c.  16. 

When  there  is  a  byle  in  the  skynne  of  any  mans  flesh,  and 
it  is  healed  and  after  in  the  place  of  the  byte  there  appeare  a 
whyte  rysing,  either  a  shynynge  white  somewhat  redysh,  let 
him  be  sene  of  the  preast.— i(i6/e,  1551.  Lev.  c.  13. 

BILE,     y      Fr.Bile:    Lat.   BUls ,    from  the 
Bi'Liois.  )  Gr.  x"^'?.  (Vossius).      See  the  quo- 
tation from  Arbuthnot.      Used  met.  see  the  quo- 
tation from  Prior. 

But  when  once  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  excited  vomit- 
ings, in  which  was  thrown  up  all  that  matter  which  phy- 
oicians  call  discharges  of  bite,  attended  with  excessive 
torture. — Smith.  Thucydides,  b.  ii. 

Tlie  bile  is  of  two  sorts,  the  cystick,  or  that  contained  in 

the  gall-bladder,  which  is  a  sort  of  repository  for  the  gall ; 

and  the  hepatick,  or  what  flows  immediately  from  the  liver. 

ArbuthiKt.  On  Aliments,  c.  1. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair  ; 

Kindly  supplies  our  public  uses. 

And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices  ; 

Still  lays  some  useful  bile  aside. 

To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide  ; 

Else  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire  ; 

And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good-nature.— Prior.  Alma,  c.l . 


■Wliy  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on. 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run. 

Garth.  Dispensary, 

BILK.     Mr.  Giflbrd  says,  "  Bilk  seems  to  have 
become  a  cant  word  about  this  (Ben  Jonson's) 


BIL 

time,  for  the  use  of  it  is  ridiculed  by  others,  as  well 
as  Jonson.  It  is  thus  explained  in  Cole's  English 
Dirtionan/,  '  Bilk,  nothing ;  also  to  dtceive.' " 
Lye,  from  the  Goth.  Bilaikan,  which  properly 
signifies  insultando  illudere. 

To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  elude. 

Tub.  Hee  will  ha'  the  last  word,  though  he  take  bilke  for't. 

Hugh.  Bilke?  whafs  that! 

Tub.  Why  nothing,  a  word  signifying  nothing;  and 
borrow'd  here  to  express  nothing. 

B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

[He]  was  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it, 
for  that  he  wanted  no  instructors  ;  but  be  sure  you  dog  you, 
says  he,  don't  you  bilk  me.— Spectator,  No.  •»98. 

Patrons  in  days  of  yore,  like  patrons  now. 

Expected  that  the  bard  should  make  his  bow 

At  coming  in,  and  ev'ry  now  and  then 

Hint  to  the  world  that  they  were  more  than  men  ; 

But,  like  the  patrons  of  the  present  day, 

They  never  bilk'd  the  poet  of  his  pay. 

Churchill.  Independence. 

BI-LI'TERAL.    Consisting  of,  formed  by,  two 

letters,  {lilerce. ) 
It  is  the  genius  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  other  languages  of  the 
me  stock,  that  the  roots  of  the  verbs  be  alffiost  universally 

biliteral.—Sir  W.  Jones.  Fourth  Annioersary  Discourse. 

BILL,  V.  \     A.  S.  Bile.    Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 

Bii.i.,  H.  (  Pullian,  to  pull.  The  beak,  that  which 
pecketh ;  the  hill,  that  which  puUeth.  So  in  Lat. 
Vellicare,  (from  veUere,  to  pull,)  is  to  pu!!,  as  a 
bird  does. 

The  bill,  beak,  or  nib  of  a  bird,  the  nose  or 
snout  of  a  beast  or  fish,  the  snout  or  beak  of  a 
ship,  ( .Somner. ) 

To  bill  (met. ),  to  fondle,  to  play  the  part  of  fond 
lovers. 


She  tokethe  head,  with  all  the  bille.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

No  sooner  had  the  bird  the  maiden  eyde. 

But,  leaping  on  the  rocke,  downe  from  a  bough 

He  takes  a  cherry  tip,  (which  he  but  now 

Had  hither  brought,  and  in  that  place  had  laid 

Till  to  the  cleft  his  song  had  drawne  the  maid) 

And  flying  with  the  small  stem  in  his  bill, 

(A  choicer  fruit,  than  hangs  on  Bacchus'  hill) 

In  fair  Marina's  bosom  tooke  his  rest, 

A  heavenly  seat  fit  for  so  sweet  a  guest : 

Where  Citherea's  doves  might  billing  sit. 

And  gods  and  men  with  envy  look  on  it. 

Browne.  British  Pastorals,  9.  3. 
On  whose  [the  cup's]  swelling  sides,  four  handles  fixed 

And  upon  every  handle  sate,  a  pair  of  doves  of  gold; 
Some  billing  and  some  pecking  meat. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies 
And  after  him,  a  surer  messenger, 
A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  agcn  to  spie 
Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light : 
The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leafe  he  brings,  pacific  signe. 

Milton.  Paradite  Lost,  b.  xi. 
On  the  other  side,  Tom  Faddle  and  his  pretty  spouse, 
wherever  they  come,  are  billing  at  such  a  rate,  as  they  think 
must  do  our  hearts  good  who  behold  'em. 

Spectator,  No.  300. 

His  eyes  with  milder  beauties  beam. 
Than  billing  doves  beside  the  stream. 

Moore.  Solomon,  pt.  iii. 

O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  their  little  bill. 
But  sing  what  heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they 
v.ni.—Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 

Bill;  Dut.  B;,l:  Ger.Bell; 
hich  Skinner  thinks  is  Securis 
rostrata,  a  beaked  axe,  so  called 
from  its  great  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  bird, 
.lunius  thinks  billets  are  pieces  of  wood  cut  with  a 
bill. 

A  hooked  tool  or  weapon,  to  cut,  mow,  hew. 


BIL 


BILL.  ^  A. 
Bi'li.f.ts.  >  whic 
Bi'i.LMAM.  J    rostr 


Agayne  loke  how  vncomely  a  thyng  it  were  if  a  philoso- 
phier  would  with  his  cloke  &  long  beard  scip  about  the  stage, 
&  play  a  parte  in  an  interlude ;  or  els  holde  a  bill  &  a  net  m 
his  hande  in  the  place  where  the  swordplayers  are  wont  to 
fyght  at  vtteraunce,  and  syng  theyr  accustomed  song. 

Udat.  Mark,  Pref. 

For  where  before  tymes  there  were  sent  ouer,  for  the  ayde 
and  tuicyon  of  the  tonnes,  and  citees,  brought  vndcr  the 
obeysaunce  of  the  English  nacion  thousands  of  men,  apte 
and  mete  for  the  warre,  and  defence:  now  were  sent  into 
Fraunce,  hundreds,  yea  scores,  some  rascall,  and  some  not 
able  to  drawe  a  bow  or  carry  a  bill. 

Hall.   Hen.  VI.  an.  14. 


■Wlien  that  the  stak  of  wood  was  reared  vp 

Under  the  ayre  within  the  inward  court 

With  clouen  oke  and  billets  made  of  fyrre'. 

With  garlandes  she  doth  all  beset  the  place. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  jLUtit,  b.  iv. 

He  in  the  mornynge  caused  the  Mayre  of  the  citie  to 

apparell  in  armure  the  beste  and  most  coragious  personcs  of 

the  citie  :  whiche  brought  to  him  iii.  m.  archers  and  iii.  m. 

bilmen  besyde  them  that  were  deputed  to  defeiul  the  citie. 

Halt.  Hen.  IV.  an.  I. 

Tlie  souldiers  Englishmen  were  all  asleep  except  the 
•watch,  the  which  was  slender;  and  yet  the  shout  arises, 
bowes  and  bits,  bows  and  bits ;  which  is  a  signification  of 
extreme  defence,  to  avoide  the  present  danger  in  all  towns 
of  war.— A'moj.  History  of  Reformation,  p.  91. 

Cocceius  Proculus  a  bilman  of  the  garde  had  a  suite  with 
his  neighbour  about  a  small  parcell  of  ground,  which  lay 
doubtfuU  betweene  them,  Otho  with  his  owne  money  bought 
his  neighbours  whole  ground,  and  freely  bestowed  it  vpon 
him. — Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  18. 

Enuy,  when  it  is  once  conceiued  in  a  malicious  heart,  13 
like  fire  in  billets  of  juniper,  which  (they  say)  continues  more 
yeares  than  one— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Anna  Si  Peninna. 

Firing  the  wood  cut  in  length  l-ike  our  billets,  at  the  ends, 

and  joyning  them  together  so  close,  that  fliough  no  flame  or 

fire  did  appeare,  yet  the  heat  continued  without  intermission. 

Sir  F.  Drake.  Revived,^.  50. 

Come,  pierce  your  old  hogsheads,  ne'er  stint  us  in  sneny, 

Fur  this-is  tie  se^ion  to  drink  and  be  merry; 

That,  reviv'd  by  good  liquor  and  billets  together, 

AVe  may  brave  the  loud  storms,  and  defy  the  cold  weather. 
Fenton    Imit.  of  Horace,  b.  J.  Ode  9. 

The  ranks  of  bill-men  in  order  to  battle  are  always  en- 
viron'd  with  pike  men  :  for  the  bill-men  serve  specially  for 
execution  if  the  enemy  be  overthrown. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

Though  winter  reigns,  our  labours  never  fail ; 

Then  all  day  long  we  hear  the  sounding  flail ; 

And  oft  the  beetle's  strenuous  stroke  descends, 

That  knotty  block-wood  into  billets  rends. 

Scott.  Amcebean,  Eel.  2. 


BILL,  r.  ^ 
Bu.1.,  n.         I  t 

Bi'LLKT,  ,;.      \] 

Bi'llf.t,  n.  J 


Spelman,  Schedula,  ISieHus,  si/7t- 
qraphus ;  A.  S.  Bille  unde  Grajco 
Barb.BiWoi;  Gal.  and  Be). Billet. 
The  verb  occurs  in  our  old  trans- 
„  ors  ;  Conqmrere  nilitcs,  iu  modern  usage,  to 
enlist,  to  enroll,  to  put  or  write  upon  the  muster- 
roll  ;  is  rendered — to  bill  by  Sir  Henry  Savile. 
To  billet  a  soldier  or  other  person  is  by  note, 
bill,  or  particular  in  writing,  to  appoint  his  quarters 
or  lodgings. 

A  bill  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  statement  in 
writing  of  certain  particular   things,   as  a  biR  of 
indictment,  a  biU  of  costs,  a  bill  of  exchange  ; 
the   first   setting   forth    the    particular    oflTences 
charged  ;  the  second,  the  particular  sums.claimed  ; 
and  the  last,  the  particular  sum  to  be  paid,  the 
time  when,  the  place  where,  &c. 
This  salfe  cherl  came  forth  a  ful  gret  pas, 
And  saide ;  lord,  if  that  it  be  your  will, 
As  doth  me  right  upon  this  pitous  hill, 
In  which  I  pJaine  upon  Virginius, 
And  if  that  he  wol  sayn  it  is  not  thus, 
I  wol  it  prove,  and  flnden  good  witnesse, 
That  soth  is  that  my  bitle  wol  expresse. 

Chaucer.  The  Docloures  Tale,  v.  12,09S 
He  desyred  to  haue  a  btjll  drawen  of  the  sayde  resygnacion, 
that  he  myght  be  perfyght  in  the  rehersall  thereof. 

Fabyan,  an.  1389. 

This  bit  putteth  he  fourth  in  y  pore  beggers  name.     But 

we  vcrely  thinke  if  them  self  haue  as  much  wit  as  thair 

proctour  lacketh.  they  had  leuer  see  their  bylmaker  burmd, 

then  their  supplicacion  spedde. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  302. 
Again,  whereas  divers  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  the 
Holes  themselves,  (whom  they  had  billed  in  their  oands  of 
soulders)  stole  away  and  ran  to  their  enemies. 

Korth.  Plutarch, -p.  522. 

Pelopidas  seeing  every  man  afraid  of  this  eclipse  above, 
he  would  not  compell  the  people  to  depart  with  this  fear,  nor 
with  so  ill  hope  to  hazard  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  The- 
bans,  being  all  billed  to  go  this  journey.— /d.  lb.  p.  252. 

Which  being  of  itselfe  a  burdensome  thing,  was  made 
much  more  insupportable,  by  the  auarice  and  lewd  disposi- 
tion of  the  officers,  who  billed  chiefly  such  as  were  old  or 
impotent  persons,  and  then  for  money  released  them. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Histarie,  p.  144. 

The  father  of  Alenas  denied,  and  said  that  he  had  cast  in 

no  lot  for  him ;  and  it  seemd  unto  every  man  that  there  was 

some  error  in  writing  of  those  billes  or  names  for  the  lottery. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  157. 

Item    you  haue  caused  the  sixt  of  October  last  past,  at 

Hampton  Court  for  the  defence  of  your  owne  cause,  dmers 

seditious  bits  to  bee  written  in  counterfeited  h.-inds,  and 

>;ecretly  to  be  throwne  abroad  in  diners  partes  of  this  realme. 

StoKe.  Edui.  ri.  an.  1540. 


BIN 

Thinkest  thou  that  they  be  coblers,  tapsters,  or  such  like 
base  raechanicali  people,  that  write  these  bills  and  scrolls 
which  are  found  daily  in  thy  prjetor's  chair,  and  not  the 
noblest  men  and  best  citizens  that  do  it? 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  320. 

The  pecres  and  captaines  of  Israel  are  driven  manicled 
through  the  Assyrian  streets,  and  billeted  to  the  severall 
places  of  their  perpetuall  servitude. 

£p.  Hall.  Colli.  The  Utter  Destruction  of  Uracl. 

Seldome  ever  hath  extremity  of  mischief  seized,  where 
easier  ainictions  have  not  been  billeted  before. 

Id.    Cont.  Haman  Disrespected. 

Robin,  you  must  know,  is  the  best  man  in  town  for  carry- 
ing a  billet;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body,  swift  step,  demure 
lOok.  sufficient  sense,  and  knows  the  town. 

Spectator,   No.  498. 

Our  coimtrynien  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they 
heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a  billet-doux,  and  even  the  super- 
scription of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune.— /rf.  No.  29. 

As  he  never  said — no— to  any  request  in  his  life,  he  has 
given  them  a  bill,  drawn  by  a  friend  of  his  upon  a  merchant 
in  the  city,  which  I  am  to  get  changed. 

Goldsmith.   The  Goodnatur'd  Man,  Actiii.  sc.  I. 

I  write  this.  Eliza,  at  Mr.  James's  whilst  he  is  dressing, 
and  the  dear  girl,  his  wife,  is  writing  beside  me,  to  thee. — I 
got  your  melancholy  billet  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Sterne,  Let.  84. 

BI'LLOW,  V.  \       Sw.  Goth.  Bulg-ia,  to  bulge, 
Bi'llow,  n.        Vto  belty  out,  to  swell. 
Bi'llowv.         J       To  swell  or  heave ;  usually 
applied  to  the  swelling  or  hea\-ing  of  the  waves. 

The  mariner  amidde  the  swelling  seas, 

Who  seeth  his  barke  ivith  many  a  hillou-e  beaten, 

Now  here,  now  there,  as  winds  and  wanes  best  please, 

When  thundring  Joue  with  tempest  list  to  threaten, 

And  dreades  in  depest  gulfe  for  to  be  eaten, 

Yet  leames  a  meane  by  mere  necessitie 

To  saue  himselfe  in  such  extremitie. 

Gascoigne.  Chorus  to  Jocasta,  Act  ii. 

Within  two  dayes  after,  there  arose  another  great  storme, 
at  the  north-east,  and  we  lay  a  trie,  being  driven  far  into  the 
Rea,  and  had  much  ado  to  keepe  our  barke  from  sinking,  the 
billowc  was  bo  great.— //ocA/u^/.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

O,  doe  but  thinke 

You  stand  upon  the  riuage,  and  behold 

A  citie  on  th'  inconstant  bitlowcs  dauncing: 

For  so  appeares  the  fleet  maiesticall. 

Holding  due  couise  to  Harflew. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Chonis  Z. 

'"'  ''  "  '    '  '  )  that  vnder  saile  doth  passe 

iillowes  and  the  raging  streames, 
•  nigh  the  wished  port  (alas) 
me  hidden  rocke  her  ribs  and  beams. 
Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bulioigne,  b.  ii.  s.  84. 

The  beaten  bark,  her  rudder  lost. 

Is  on  the  rolling  billows  tost ; 

Her  keel  now  ploughs  the  ooze,  and  soon 

Her  top-mast  tilts  against  the  moon.— Co//on.   Winter. 
No  sleepe  could  seise 

liis  ey-lids ;  he  beheld  the  Pleiades  ; 

The  Beare,  surnam'd  the  Waine,  that  round  doth  moue 

About  Orion  ;  and  keeps  still  aboue 

"" -Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  h.  V 


BIN 

Oft  I've  seen, 

Ev'n  at  her  fwwn  the  boist'rous  uproar  cease, 
And  the  mad  pickers,  tam'd  to  diligence. 
Cull  from  the  bin  the  sprawling  sprigs,  and  leaves 
That  stain  the  sample,  and  its  worth  debase. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden, 


BI'N.AL.  ■ 
Bi'narv. 


Bis,  Bimis,  two. 
Twofold,  double. 


TAor.  I  have  'em  already,  Somerton. 
Somerton.  Binal  revenge  all  this. 

Ford.  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  iii.  6c.  2. 

Pythagorus  affirmeth,  that  of  the  two  first  principles,  unity 
was  God,  and  the  soveraign  good;  which  is  the  very  nature 
of  one,  and  is  understanding  it  selfe :  but  the  indefinite 
binary,  is  the  devill  and  eviU,  about  which  is  the  multitude 
materiall,  and  the  visible  world.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  t>(i5. 

So  that  this  matter  was  rightly  called  heaven  :  and  the 
union  of  the  passive  and  actlTe  principle  in  tlie  creation  of 
this  material  heaven  is  the  second  day's  work,  and  the 
binarie  denotes  the  nature  thereof. 

More.  The  Philosophick  Cabbala,  c.l. 

and  A.  S.   Binrlan  .■   Dut. 
den;  Sw.Binda.     See 


BIND,  f.  ^       Goth,  anc 
Bind,  n.      landGer.^i 
Bi'nder.     TBond. 
Bi'nding.  j       To  tie,  to 


The  roar 
And  dr? 
Breaks  i 


The  bitlou 


The  billowing  snow,  and  violence  of  the  shower. 
That  from  the  hills  disperse  their  dreadful  store. 
And  o'er  the  vales  collected  ruin  pour. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 

Their  legions  roam  without  a  guide, 

I,ike  vessels  tost  on  ocean's  billowy  tide, 

Whose  course  unsteer'd  the  winds  and  temVests  sway, 

And  chance  conducts  them  o'er  the  watry  way. 

Lewis.  Staiius,  b.  X. 
Without  this  last  [judgment]  the  vessel  is  tossed  by  every 
billow^  and  will  find  shipwreck  in  every  breeze. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 
^^^len  first  the  kingdom  to  thy  virtues  due 
Rose  from  the  billowy  deep  in  distant  view ; 
When  Albion's  isle,  old  ocean's  peerless  pride. 
Towered  in  imperial  state  above  the  tide. 

Warlon.  On  the  Marriage  of  the  King. 

BIN.      Skinner,  and  after  him,  Tooke,  derive 

from  the  A.  S.  Pi/ndan,  to  enclose,  to  pen,  or  pin  ; 

to  bin,  differing  merely  in  the  application,  from  to 

pen  or  piit. 

Any  thing  that  encloses,  that  confines ;    as  a 
corn-bin,  a  wine-bin. 


Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  595. 
You  might  haue  sene  them  throng  out  of  the  town  : 
Like  ants,  when  they  do  spoile  the  biuQ  of  corne. 
For  winters  dread,  which  they  beare  totheir  den 

Surrey.  Virgite.  jSmcis,  b.  iv. 


fasten,  to  knit,  to  con- 
nect, to  confine,  to  put  into  confinement,  under 
constraint  or  obligation ;  to  constrain,  to  oblige. 

Sir  mercy,  my  life  thou  saue  it  nie, 

Do  not  that  vilany,  fettred  that  I  be. 

In  prison  thou  me  do,  but  nouht  in  bondcs  bynde, 

I  pray  gow  it  be  so,  for  schame  of  my  kynde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1G7. 

And  I  pursuyde  this  weie  tel  to  the  deeth,  byndynge  and 
bytakyng  into  hoidls  men  and  wymmen. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

ted  this  way  vnto  the  deathe  bgndinge  and 
to  prison  both  men  and  women. 

Bible,  Ijjl.  Ih. 


.14. 

Now  sith  it  may  nat  goodly  be  withstound 
And  is  a  thing  so  virtuous  in  Kind 
Rcfuseth  nought  to  lone  for  to  ben  bond 
Sith  as  him  seluen  list  he  may  not  bind. 


The  hunter  seelsTige  both  his  eyen,  and  byndinge  his  [the 

lyon's]  legges  strongly  together,  ^nally  daunteth'his  fierce- 

nesse,  and  maketh  hyra  oi)ediente  to  his  ensvgncs  and  tokens. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

And  likewyse  they  did  calculate  that  whiche  mighte  tran- 
scende  and  be  ouer  the  ioynters  or  byndinge  togiders  of  the 
sayd  bricques.— A'ico«s.  Thucydides,  p.  76. 

Well  Jessica  ^oe  in. 

Perhaps  I  will  returne  immediately  ; 

Doe  as  I  bid  you,  shut  dores  after  you,  fast  binde  fast  finde, 

A  prouerbe  neuer  stale  in  thriftie  minde. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Euen  in  those  actions  whereby  an  ctTence  may  bee  occa- 
sioned (though  not  giuen)  charity  bindcs  us  to  cleare  both 

Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  Altar  of  the  Iteubeniles. 

For  he  knows,  that  we  have  no  strength  but  what  he 
gives  us ;  and  therefore,  as  he  binds  burdens  upon  our 
shoulders,  so  he  gives  us  strength  to  bear  them. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

There  grew  by  this  a  field  of  corne,  high,  ripe;  where 

reapers  wrought. 
And  let  thicke  handfuls  fall  to  earth ;  for  which,  some  other 

brought 
Bands,  and  made  sheaves.    Three  binders  stood,  and  took 

the  handfuls  reapt 
From  boyes  that  gatherd  quickly  up;  and  by  them  amie- 

tuls  heapt.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

There  too  he  form'd  the  likeness  of  a  field 

Crowded  with  corn,  in  which  the  reapers  toil'd 

Each  with  a  sharp  tooth'd  sickle  in  his  hand. 

Along  the  furrow  here,  the  harvest  fell 

In  frequent  handfuls  ;  there,  they  bound  the  sheaves. 

Three  binders  of  the  sheaves  their  sultry  task 

All  plied  industrious,  and  behind  them  boys 

Attended,  filling  with  the  corn  their  arms. 

And  Oif'ring  still  their  bundles  to  he  bound. — Cowper.  lb. 

We  both  are  bownd  to  follow  heavens  beheasts, 
And  tend  our  charges  with  obeisaunce  meeke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


This  i 


3'GRAPHER.  'V       From  Bior,  life,  and  ypa- 
'GR.'iPHY.  V^eif,  to  grave,  to  write. 

iGR.\'pHic.\i..       J       A  writer  of  the  lives  of 


There  goes  tlirough  the  whole  length  of  it  a  spacious  wait 
of  the  nnest  gravel,  made  to  bind  and  unite  so  firmly,  that 
It  seems  one  continued  Hone.— Taller,  No.  179. 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
iindi  man  the  lord  of  all.  Cowper.  Task,' b.i. 

■Where  in  the  croft  the  russet  hay-rick  stands. 
The  dextrous  Innder  twists  the  sedgy  l,ands. 
Across  the  stack  his  sharp-edg'd  engine  guides. 
And  the  hard  mass  in  many  a  truss  divides. 

Scott.  Arnaebean,  Eel.  2. 
BI-NO'MINOUS.     Bis,  Binus,  two,  and  Nu- 
men,  a  name. 

Having  two  names. 

Expect  not  1  should  reckon  up  their  several  names,  be- 
cause daily  increasing,  and  many  of  them  are  hinominous, 
as  which,  when  they  began  to  tire  in  sale,  are  quicknedwith 
a  new  name.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Norwich. 

BIN-0'CULAR.  Bis,  Binus,  two,  and  Oculus, 
an  eye.      See  Ocilar. 

Having  two  eyes.  ^\"hen  applied  to  a  tele- 
scope ;—illowing  or  requiring  the  use  of  both 
eyes. 

So  that  as  most  animals  are  binocular,  spideri  for  the 

most  part  octonocular,  and  some  senocular  ;  so  flies,  &-c.  are 

multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as  there  are  perforations 

in  their  cornea.— 7)erAa7n.  Phys.  Thcol.  b.  viii.  c.  3.  note  a. 

As  in  certain  circumstances  we  invariably  see  one  object 

appear  double,  so  in  others  we  as  invariably  see  two  objects 

one  ;   and,  in  appearance,  lose  their  duphcity. 

dent  in  the  appearance  of  the  binocular  telescope. 

Beid.  Inquiry,  c.  S.  s.  13. 

BIO'GRAPHER. 
Bi 

Bigg 
individuals, 

The  character  of  the  author,  that  industrious  and  exact 
antiquary  and  biographer,  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  is  well  known 
to  the  learned  world. 

Wood.  Athence  Oxon.  Booksellers  to  the  Reader. 

But  in  that  he  came  so  late  thither  as  this  author  men- 
tions, and  stayed  so  long  there  as  three  years,  which  he 
afterwards  mentions ;  and,  as  the  biographical  fry  who 
follow  have  nibbled  out  of  him  ;— they  are  all  mistaken,  for 
he  will  presently  appear  two  years  before  that  time  amounts 
to,  in  the  wars  abroad.— 0/rf(/j.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

His  biographical  writings  teach  phalosophy,  at  once  by 
jirecipt  and  by  example.  His  morals  and  his  characters 
niufually  explain  and  give  force  to  each  other.  His  senti- 
ments of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  were  peculiarly  just  and 
(XeWcnlc—Langhornc.  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  images,  to 
which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are,  above  all  other 
writings,  to  be  found  in  narratives  of  the  lives  of  particular 
persons ;  and  therefore,  no  species  of  writing  seems  more 
worthy  o  cultivation  than  biography,  since  none  can  be 
more  del'ghtful  or  more  useful,  none  can  more  certainly  en- 
chain th(  heart  by  irresistible  interest,  or  more  widely  difliise 
instruction  to  every  diversity  of  condition. 

Johnson.   Rambler,  No.  CO. 

You  cannot  compare  the  history  of  the  same  events  as 
delivered  by  any  two  historians,  "but  you  will  meet  with 
many  circumstances  which,  though  mentioned  by  one,  are 
either  wholly  omitted,  or  differently  related  by  the  other ; 
and  this  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  biographical 
writings.— (f'afaon.  Apology  for  Christianity. 

BI-PA'RTITE.  >      Bis,  two,  and  Purliri,par. 

Bi'p.\RTED.  (  titus,  to  part. 

•Shared,  separated,  di\'ided,  into  two  part.s. 

By  our  by-parted  crowne,  of  which 

The  moyetie  is  mine. 
By  God,  to  whome  my  soule  must  passe. 
And  so  in  time  may  thine, 

I  pray  thee.  Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv. 

The  divine  fate  is  also  bipartite ;  some  theists  supposing 

God,  both  to  decree  and  to  doe  all  things  in  us  (evil  as  well 

as  good)  or  by  his  immediate  influence  to  determine  all 

actions,  and  so  make  them  alike  necessary  to  us. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  Pref  p.  i. 

BI-PED.  Gr.  AtTTOvs ;  Lai.  Bipes.  Bis,  two, 
and  pes,  a  foot  :  in  natural  history  as  distinguished 
from  rjuadruped. 

Having  two  feet. 

By  which  the  man,  when  heav'nly  life  was  ceas'd. 
Became  an  helpless,  naked,  biped  heast, 
Forc'd,  on  a  cursed  earth,  to  fret  and  toil; 
To  brutes  a  native,  him  a  foreign  soil. 

Byrom.   An  Epiitle. 

BI-PE'NNATED.     Bis,   two,   and  Penna,  a 

wing. 

Having  two  wings. 
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generally  holds  trae  (if  I  mistake  not)  that  all  bipennated 
insects  have  poises  under  the  hinder  parts  of  their  wings, 
but  such  as  have  four  wings  or  wings  with  elytra,  none. 

Derham.  Plujs.  Theul.  b.  viii.  c.  4. 

niRCH.   \      A.  S.  Bire,  Birce ;  Dut.  Berke ; 

Bi'rciien.  )  Gcr.  Birke,  which  WacViter  thinks 
is  from  the  verb  Brechen,  splenderc,  to  be  bright ; 
so  czJled  from  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  bark. 
Pliny  (xvi.  18,)  speaks  of  the  mirabilis  candor 
of  the  birch.  It  showeth  wonderful  white,  says 
Holland. 

But  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  highte. 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  trees  highte. 
As  oke,  fir,  birch.— Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.2921. 

An  allegory  is  as  much  as  to  say  as  strange  speakj-ng  or 

borrowed  speach.     As  whe  we  say  of  a  wanton  child,  this 

sheepe  hath  magottes  in  his  tayle,  he  must  be  annoynted  i 

with  byrchin  salue,  wliich  speach  1  borow  of  the  shepheardes.  ' 

Tindall.  Works,  p.  166. 

The  eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will. 
The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Now,  as  fond  fathers, 

Having  bound  vp  the  threatning  twigs  of  birch, 
Onely  to  sticke  it  in  their  children's  sight. 
For  terror,  not  to  vse  :  iu  time  the  rod 
More  mock'd,  then  fear'd. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

For  though  no  more  his  brow  severe,  nor  dread 

Of  birchen  sceptre  awes  my  riper  age, 

A  sterner  tyrant  rises  to  my  view, 

With  deadlier  weapon  arm'd.— /aj;o.  Edge-Mil,  b.  iil, 

BIRD,  7i.  "j        Anciently    Bridde ;     from 

Bird,  v.  |  the  A.  S.  Brada/i  to  broaden, 

Bi'rrer.  >  to  spread  abroad.      So  called 

Bi'rding,  adj.    [  from   the    increased    breadth, 
Bi'rdlimk.        J  when  the  wings  are  expanded 

or  spread  abroad. 
Auguraiidi  stadium,   is   rendered  by   Goldyng, 

Bird  spelling.     See  Spell,  and  Bl'RBolts. 


Ich 


ente  forth  ■\vyde  where,  walkynge  rajTi  one 
vylde  wyldeniesse.  by  a  wode  syde 
;  of  briddes.  abyde  me  made. 

Piers  Plouhman, 


The  birds  that  ban  left  her  song 
%\'hile  they  han  suffred  cold  full  strong 
In  wethers  grille,  and  derke  to  sight 
I3en  in  May  for  sunne  bright 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  singing 
That  in  her  hert  is  such  liking 
That  they  mote  singeii  and  ben  light. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  cj  the  Rose. 

These  louers  know  well  inough,  the  vaineglorious  mindes 
of  many,  which  haue  a  great  delight  in  their  owne  prayscs 
wherewith  they  be  caught  like  as  the  byrder  beguyleth  the 
byrdes.—t'ives.  Instruct,  of  Christian  Women,  b.  i.  c.  H. 

The  yonger  sorte,  come  pyping  on  apace. 
In  whistles  made  of  tine  enticing  wood, 
Til  they  haue  caught  the  birds,  for  whom  they  bryded. 

Gascuiyne.  Epil.  to  Steele  Glas. 

Tliei  should  haue  lacked  leisure  to  haue  separate  the 
oyntmentes  and  swete  spices  from  the  bodye,  seeyng  they 
cleaned  as  fast  thereto  as  byrdelime.—  Vdal.  John,  c.  20. 

Another  parte  foUowynge  the  flighte  of  byrdes  (for  the 
Frenchmen  are  above  all  other  nations  cunninge  in  bird, 
spellinye,)  with  muche  slaughter  of  the  barbarous  nations 
pearsed  vnto  the  cosle  of  Sclavonic,  and  reasled  in  Pan- 
nonie. — Gotdyng.  Justine,  p.  103. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  brauely  spring ; 

No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing  ; 

No  song  but  did  containe  a  louelv  dit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Jul.  'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  haue  thee  gone, 
And  yet  no  further  then  a  wanton's  bird. 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  his  hand, 
Like  a  poore  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyues. 
And  with  a  silken  thred  plucks  it  back  againe, 
So  louing  jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Stiakespeare.  Romeo  Sf  Juliet,  Act  ii.  8C.  2. 

I  do  inuitc  you  to  morrow  morning  to  my  house  to  break- 
fast after  we'll  a  birding  together,  I  haue  a  fine  hawke  for 
the  bush.— W.  Merry  Wives,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

O  that  this  young  fellow, 

^Vho.  on  mv  knowledge,  is  able  to  beat  a  man. 
Should  be  baffled  by  this  blind  imagined  boy, 
Di  faar  his  bird-bulls. 

Massingcr.  The  Guardian,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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As  Cupid  took  his  bow  and  bolt, 

Some  birding  sport  to  find,  _ 
He  chanced  on  a  country  swain, 
Which  was  some  yeoman's  hind. 

Cupid  and  the  Clown.  Fncerlatne  Auctora. 
Now  as  touching  liirdlime,  it  is  made  of  the  berries  of 
misselto,  gathered  in  harvest  time  before  they  are  npe  ;  for 
if  they  should  tarie  still  to  take  showers  of  raine,  well 
might  they  thrive  and  encrease  in  bignesse,  but  their 
strength  and  vertue  would  be  gone  cleane,  for  ever  making 
any  such  glew  or  birdlime  aforesaid. 

■'  ^  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  4. 

As  there  is  a  preparedness  to  good  works,  so  there  is  a 
preparedness  to  evil ;  when  the  heart  is  thus  bird-limed, 
then  it  cleaves  to  every  thing  it  meets  with. 

Goodwin.  A  Christian's  Growth,  pt.  u.  c.  3. 

Sweet  fellow -prisoners,  'twas  a  cruel  art. 

The  first  invention  to  restrain  the  wing. 

To  keep  the  inhabitants  o'  the  air  close  captive, 

That  were  created  to  sky  freedom  :  surely 

The  merciless  creditor  took  his  first  light, 

And  prisons  their  first  models,  from  such  bird-hops. 

Shirley.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  Act  iv.  st.  1. 

Of  birds ,  how  each,  according  to  her  kind. 

Proper  materials  for  her  nest  can  find, 

And  build  a  frame,  which  deepest  thought  in  man 

Would  or  amend  or  imitate  in  vain  I— Prior.  Sulumon,  b.  i. 

How  oft  your  birds  have  undeserving  bled. 
Linnet,  or  warbling  thrush,  or  moaning  dove. 
Pheasant  with  gaily-glistening  wings, 
Or  early-mounting  lark  '.—  Warton.  Ode  on  Shooting. 

That  government  being  so  situated,  as  to  have  a  large 
range  of  prospect,  and  is  it  were  a  bird's  eye  view  of  every 
thing,  they  might  see  distant  dangers,  and  distant  advan- 
tages, which  were  not  so  visible  to  those,  who  stood  on  the 
common  level.— iurAre.  Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

BIRTH.  ^      The  third  person  of  the  verb 

Bi'rthday.  to  bear;    A.  S.  Beorthe ;  Ger. 

Bi'rthnight.    [Burt,  from  the  verb  Bceren, 
Bi'rthplace.    J      That    which    beareth  ,-    any 
Bi'rthright.     I  manner  of  action  which  bear- 
Bi'rthtide.     )  cth:  that  which  any  person  or 
thing  beareth  ;  (sc. )  into  life,  into  existence.   Noble 
by  birth ,-  English  by  birth ;  i.  e.  by  family,  parent- 
age, \c. 

Birth  is  too  established  by  usage,  m  composi- 
tion with  day,  night,  right,  &c.  to  allow  a  sepa- 
ration. 

And  Jhesus  passinge,  saygh  a  man  blynd  fro  his  Urthe  ; 
and  hise  disciplis  axiden  hym,  maister,  what  synuede  this 
man,  or  hise  eldrifi,  that  he  schulde  be  bourn  blind. 

(r<c(i/.  John,  c.  9. 

And  as  Jesus  passed  bv,  he  saw  a  man  which  was  blynd 
from  his  byrtti.  And  hys  dysciples  asked  him,  saying: 
master,  who  dyd  sinne  :  this  man,  or  his  father  and  mother, 
yi  he  was  borne  hivai.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  whanne  a  covenable  day  was  fallen  Eroude  in  his 
birth -day  made  a  soper  to  the  princes  and  tribunes  and  to 
the  grettist  of  Galilee.— H'ic/i/.    Mark,  c.  6. 

But  when  a  couenient  day  was  come :  Hcrode  on  his 
birth-day  made  a  supper  to  y«  lordes,  captains  &  chief 
estates  of  Gallic.— Sid/P,  1551.  lb. 

On  of  the  gretest  adversitees  of  this  world,  is  whan  a  free 
man  by  kinde,  or  of  birthe,  is  constreined  liypoverte  to  eten 
the  almesse  of  his  enemie.— CAatiCcr.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

And  Jacob  sayd :  sel  me  thys  daye  thy  byrlhriyht.  And 
Esau  answered  :  lo  I  am  at  the  poynt  to  dye,  and  what 
profile  shall  this  byrlhriglit  do  me  :  and  Jacob  sayd  :  swere 
to  me  then  this  daye.  And  he  swore  to  hi,  and  soldo  his 
byrlhright  vnto  Jacob.— SidZe,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  25. 

Though  we  were  exempted  from  the  com 
of  otir  birlh.  yet  he  would  not  c'  " 
ordinary  rites,  that  implied  the 
of  humanity.— iS/>.  Hall.  Cant.   TItc  Purification. 

And  so  those  od  dayes  the  Egyptians  do  call  at  this  pre- 
sent, the  dayes  of  the  Epact,  celebrating  and  solemnizing 
them  as  the  birtli-dayes  of  their  gods. 

Holland.  Pluttrch,  p.  1051. 

Macd.  Let  vs  rather 
Hold  fast  the  mortall  sword  :  and  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  downfall  birthdome. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

But  howsoever  it  was,  he  [Polymnis]  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  ancient  houses  of  the  Thebana, 
of  whom  they  report  this  notable  thing:  that  the  most  part 
of  this  noble  lineage  carried  upon  their  body  even  for  a 
naturall  birth-mark  from  their  mothers  womb,  a  snake. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  917. 

No  ominous  star  did  at  thy  birthtide  shine. 
That  might  of  thy  sad  destiny  divine. 

Drayton.   Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grt.y. 
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It  is  in  effect  therefore  the  birth-day  of  the  wir'd ;  Oie 
beginning  of  a  new,  better,  eternal  life  to  men,  (offered  <o 
all,  and  etfectually  bestowed  on  those,  who  will  embrace  itj 
which  we  now  do  celebrate.— .Barrom,  vol.  iii.   Ser.  43. 

However  it  comes  about,  that  now  they  celebrate  Qusen 
Elizabeth's  birttmight,  as  that  of  their  saint  and  patroness; 
yet  then  they  were  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  arms 
against  her.— Bryrfen.  Religio  Laid,  Pref. 

But  why  your  wonder  should  I  vainly  raise ! 
My  birthplace  tell,  and  Ariadne's  praise. 

Fawkes.  Argon,  of  Apoltonius,  b.  iii. 

An  eminent  person  of  later  times,  was  reproached  by  one 
of  better  birth,  though  of  meaner  parts,  for  having  formerly 
been  a  carrier.  His  answer,  for  his  temper  and  excellent 
judgement  in  it,  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  which  was,  "  that  if 
he  who  reproached  him  had  once  been  a  carrier,  he  would 
have  been  a  carrier  stiU."— Ta/fcr,  No.  294. 

Useful  discoveries  are  sometimes  indeed  the  effect  of 
superior  genius,  but  more  frequently  they  are  the  birth  of 
time  and  of  accidents.— iirid.  Inquiry,  c.  1.  s.  8. 

Tnose  barb'rous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  invention  ;  weak  at  first. 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 

Cou'per.  Task,  b.  I. 

The  protection  of  the  liberty  of  Britain  is  a  duty  which 
they  owe  to  themselves,  who  enjoy  it ;  to  their  ancestors, 
who  transmitted  it  down  ;  and  to  their  posterity  who  will 
claim  at  their  hands  this,  the  best  birthright,  and  noblest 
inheritance  of  mankind. — Blackstone.  Comment,  b.  iv.  c.  33. 

BIS-CUIT.  Bis,  and  Coquere,  Caelum,  ti7ioe 
baked. 

The  article  of  food,  so  called,  is  not  uncommonly 
more  than  twice  baked. 

The  Turke  doth  not  amend  his  galeis,  nor  rigge  out  mo 
then  fiftie.  In  Greece  there  is  no  biscact  in  making,  no 
preparacon  of  vitales,  or  other  thing. 

Lodge.  Illuslral.  of  British  History,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 


greate  gonnes  and  xl.  barrelles 
of  pourter,  ccc.  pipes  of  wyne,  cc.  pipes  oi  bisket  and  floure, 
cc.  frayles  of  figges  and  resones,  and  v.  c.  barrelles  of  her- 
lings.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

In  this  march  a  pair  of  shoos  was  sold  for  thirty  shillings, 
and  a  bisket  cake  for  ten  shillings  ;  so  great  was  our  want 
both  of  cloathing  and  victuals. 

Sir  F.  Drake.  West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  57. 

Mr.  Boreel  told  me,  that  the  curious  merchant  used  no 
other  art,  than  the  stowing  of  his  biskd.  well  baked,  in 
casks  exactly  calked.— Boy/e.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

The  prattling  about  the  rights  of  men  will  not  be  accepted 
in  payment  of  a  biscuit  or  a  pound  of  gun-powder. 

Burke.  Reflect,  on  the  French  Revolution. 

}Bis,  twice  ; 
turn,  to  cut :  — 
To  cut  into  two. 


BPSHOP,  n.  ^  This  word,  upon  the  inti-o- 
Bi'siiop,  V.  I  duction  of  Christianity,  found 
Bi'siiopDOM.  I  its  way  into  all  the  European 
Bi'sHOPiNG.  V  languages.  A.  S.  Bisceop ; 
Dii      "■    ■  ~        —    ■    - 


ut.  Bischop ;    Ger.  B'lschof; 

Bi'sHOPLv.  I    Sw.    Bishop ;     Fr.    Evesquc ; 

Bi'sHoPRicK.  }  It.  Vescovo :  Sp.  Obispo, 
from  the  Gr.  ETria-KOTror,  from  Etti,  and  Snoir-uy, 
to  look  into.     A  bishop  is  literally — 

An  over-looker,  an  over-seer. 

Milk,  in  Yorkshire,  is  said  to  be  bishoped,  when 
it  is  burnt.  "  Formerly,  in  days  of  superstition, 
whenever  a  Bishop  passed  through  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, all  the  inhabitants  ran  out  in  order  to  receive 
his  blessing ;  this  frequently  caused  the  milk  on 
the  fire  to  be  left  till  burnt  to  the  vessel,  and  gave 
origin  to  the  above  allusion."  ( Grose,  Proi,'.  Gloss. ) 
Tindale  seems  to  point  to  a  more  specious  origin 
of  this  expression,  in  the  rancour  of  the  reformers, 
which  ascribed  every  ill  that  might  betide  them  to 
the  popish  bishops. 

To  bishop — to  perform  the  church  ceremony  of 
confirmation.  See  the  example  from  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

For  that  lond  that  bitnene  Ilomber,  &  the  water  of  To- 
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And  by  cam  a  man  of  a  mayde.  and  metropolitanus, 
And  baptisede  an  busshoppt-de.  whit  the  blode  of  us  herte 
Alle  that  lyilnede  other  yioMe.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  300. 

Were  the  bisshnp  blessid  eth  worth  bothe  h'  eyen. 
Hus  sale  sholde  nogt  be  sent,  in  deceet  of  the  puple. 

Id.  p.  4. 

Therfore  hooly  britheren,  and  parteneris  of  heuenli  c-le- 

Dvnc.  biholde  Rhe  apostle  and  the  bischop  of  oure  confes- 


And  it  is  writen  in  the  book  of  Salmys,  the  abitacioun  of 
hem  he  maad  desert,  and  be  there  noon  that  dwelle  in  it, 
and  anothir  take  his  bUhoprUke. —  fViclif.  Dedis,  c.  1. 

It  is  wrytten  in  the  boke  of  Psalmes  :  hys  habytacion  be 
voyde,  and  noman  be  dwellynge  therein ;  and  hys  byihop- 
ri/ftf  let  another  take.— Bid/f,  1551.  ib. 


that  then  it  is  safe.— Str  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  378. 

MTien  a  thing  spedeth  not  well,  we  boiow  speach  and 
sav,  the  bishop  hath  blessed  it,  because  that  nothing  spedeth 
■well  that  they  medle  with  all.  If  the  porage  be  burned  to, 
or  the  meate  ouer  rested,  we  say,  the  bishop  hath  put  his 
foote  in  the  potte,  or  the  bishop  hath  played  the  cooke, 
because  the  bishops  bum  who  they  lust,  and  whosoever 
diepleaseth  them. — Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  1G6. 

Now  doeth  he  rente  his  clothes,  prophecjing  hereby,  how 
it  shall  cum  to  passe,  that  the  true  bishop  raignynge  the 
carnall  and  flguratiue  bishophode  shal  be  cleane  abolished, 
and  set  aside. —  UdaL  Mark,  c.  14. 

■Wherefore  the  bishop  (saith  he)  reuerently,  and  accordinge 
to  his  bishopiy  office,  after  the  holy  praises  of  Godde'a 
woorkes,  he  excuseth  himselfe,  that  he  taketh  vpon  him  to 
offer  that  healthful  sacrilice. — M.  Hardinge.  Jewell,  p.  5G7. 

Why  sent  they  it  by  Felton  to 

Be  bishoped  at  Panic's  ? 
Why  feed  they  Fitz-Morrice,  that 

In  Ireland  marshal'd  brawles  ? 

Warner.  Albion's  Emjtand,  b.  X.  c.  54. 

In  the  person  of  a  bishop  there  be  three  distinct  faculties  : 
his  spiritual  function,  wherein  he  is  a  bishop ;  his  legal 
ability,  wherein  he  is  a  layman  and  hath  liberty  to  contract, 
&c.  and  Ills  temporal  dignity,  wherein  he  is  a  Baron  and 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  and  participateth  their  priviledges. 

Spelman.  Answer  to  Apologie,  p.  115. 

Ansei\  See  the  frowardness  of  this  man,  he  would  per- 
suade us  that  the  succession  and  divine  right  of  bishopdom 
hath  bin  unquestionable  through  all  ages. 

Milton.  Aniniad.  upon  Rem.  Defence. 

Shortly  after  all  the  bishops  which  had  been  depriued  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  sixt,  were  restored  to  their 
bishoprickes,  and  the  other  which  were  placed  in  King 
Edward's  times  remooued.— 5/oKie.    QueeneMary,  an.  1553. 

So  Cynion,  since  his  sire  indulg'd  his  will. 
Impetuous  lov'd,  and  would  be  Cymon  still ; 
Galesus  he  disown'd,  and  chose  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool  confirm'd  and  bishop'd  by  the  fair. 

Dryden.  Cymon  8f  Iphigenia. 

BIS-SE'XTILE.  Bis  and  Sextilis,  from  Sex, 
six  ; — SO  called  because  the  sixth  of  the  calends 
of  March  was  repeated ;  occurred  twice. 

Now,  when  it  was  observed  by  this  reckoning,  that  the 
sunne  had  performed  his  revolution  sooner  than  the  year 
turned  about,  which  before  was  wont  to  prevent  the  course 
of  the  sunne,  this  error  was  reformed,  and  after  every  fourth 
yeare  expired,  came  about  the  bissextile  aforesaid,  and  made 
all  streight. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  25. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above 
mentioned  was  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  added  one  day  every  fourth 
year,  which  (from  the  place  of  its  insertion,  viz.  after  the 
sixth  of  the  calends  of  March,)  was  called  bissextile,  or  leap 
year. — Priestley.  On  History,  vol.  i.  Lect.  14, 

BI'SSON.  Bisson  or  Beesen,  i.  e.  Blind.  A 
word  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
England.  Steevens ;  Bizend,  Beezen,  or  Bison, 
blind,  (Grose.)     In  A.  S.  Bisen,  caecus,  blind. 

Thys  manne  was  not  purblynde,  or  a  lyttle  appayred,  and 
decayed  in  syght,  but  as  bysome  as  was  possible  to  be. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  8. 

What  harme  can  your  heesome  (sc.  beesen)  Conspectuities 

gleane  out  of  his  charracter,  if  I  be  knowne  well  enough  too. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  l[ 

1  Play.  But  who,  O  who,  had  seen  the  mobled  Queen, 
Run  bare  foot  vp  and  downe, 
Threatning  the  flame 
With  bisson  rheume 


Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


BIS 

BI-SU'LCOUS.  Bis  and  Sulcus  ;  Gr.  'OXkos, 
traotus,  from  'EA/ceii',  to  draw.  Applied  in  natural 
history  to — 

Cloven  footed  animals. 

Others  there  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their 
breed  with  the  length  and  duration  of  their  dayes,  whereof 
there  want  not  examples  in  animals  uniparrus;  first,  in 
bisrflc'iis  or  cloven  hooft,  as  camels  and  beeves,  whereof 
there  is  above  a  million  annually  slain  in  England. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 


BITCH.      Of  uncertain  etymology  ;  applied  to 
the  female  of  the  dog,  and  other  animals  ;   and 
also,  opprobriously,  to  a  woman. 
Ke  would 


that 


'ither 


foles,  hens  their  chickens,  and  other  foules  their  little  birds 
in  respect  of  any  reward,  but  freely,  and  by  instinct  of 
nature. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  180. 


lupp. 


•  From  below 

if  Stygian  bitches  you 

)  the  sunnes  light  leaue. 


b.  vi. 


BITE,  V. 
Bite,  n. 
Bi'ter. 
Bi'ting,  n. 
Bi'tingly. 
Bit,  v. 
Bit,  n. 
Bi'tless. 
bit  or  bitten : 


A.S.Bitan;  Dnt.  Bijlen ;  Ger. 
Beissen ;   Sw.  Bita. 

To  pinch,  to  squeeze,  to  gripe, 
to  crush  ;  to  pierce,  to  penetrate, 
to  wound,  to  pain  as  a  bite,  or 
any  thing  which  biteth ,- — literally 
and  metaphorically. 

A  bit ;  a  small  piece  ;  so  much 
as  a  bit  of  bread  ;  a  bit  of  a  bridle. 
To  bit — to  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth,  to  cause  to 
bite,  gripe,  or  hold  fast. 

A  Bile,  (see  the  quotations  from  Swift  and 
the  Spectator,}  applied  met.  from  the  simpleness, 
silliness,  eagerness,  with  which  fish  bite  or  catch 
the  bait, — to  that  unsuspecting  credulity  which 
seizes  and  swallows  whatever  is  imposed  upon  it. 

And  yspyted  hym  thour  out  myd  an  yrene  spyte 
And  rostede  in  thys  grete  fure,  to  abbe  the  folic  byte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  207. 
Here  now  the  grete  dispute,  &  the  vilenie 
That  to  ther  bak  gan  bite  of  Scotland  the  clergie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  335. 
And  if  ghe  bile  and  etc  ech  othir,  se  ghe  lest  ghe  be  wastid 
ech  fro  ot\ux.—  Wiclif.  Galatians,  c.  5. 


Right  as  a  serpent  hideth  under  floures. 
Til  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,826. 

What  thing  is  than  this  power  that  may  not  done  away 
the  bilings  of  businesse,  ne  eschew  the  pricks  of  dread. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

Understandest  thou  not,  that  I  am  a  philosopher.  That 
other  man  answered  again  bytingly  and  said  :  I  had  wel 
vnderstand  it,  if  thou  hadst  holden  thy  tongue  stil. — Id.  Ib. 

Spite  draue  me  into  Boreas  raigne. 

Where  hory  frostes  the  frutes  do  bite. 
When  hilles  were  spred  and  euery  plaine 

With  stormy  winters  mantle  white. 

Surrey.  The  Constant  Louer  Lamenteth. 

And  the  Lord  sayd  vnto  Moses  :  make  the  a  serpent  and 
hang  it  vp  for  a  sygne,  and  let  as  many  as  are  bitten,  loke 
vpon  it  and  they  shall  Hue.— Bible,  1551.  Num.  c.  21. 

Whiche  message  he  dissimulated  as  litle  to  regarde  as  the 
bytyng  of  a  flee,  as  thoughe  the  Englishmen  in  the  battaile, 
whiche  he  knewe  to  be  at  hande,  could  do  no  enterprice  (as 
it  happened  indeed)  eitlier  necessary  to  be  feared,  or  worthy 
to  be  remembered.- Ka/(.  Hen.  I'll.  an.  3. 


For  whether  the  braue  gennet  be  broken  with  the  bitte,  or 
with  the  snaffle,  whether  he  be  brought  in  awe  with  a 
spurre,  or  with  a  wand,  all  is  one  if  bee  prove  readie  and 
well  monAti.—Gascoiyne.  Advert,  of  the  Author. 

Here  hath  beene  wi  mee  a  poore  woman  weepyng,  and 
waylyng,  and  crying  out,  howe  you  haue  vndone  her,  her 
poore  husband,  and  her  miserable  children,  for  all  they  haue 
not  one  bitte  of  bread,  towarrtes  their  foode,  neither  is  she 
able  to  labour.— BarKcj.   Workes,  p.  208. 


The  pointed  Steele  arriuing  rudely  theare, 

His  harder  hide  would  neither  pearce  nor  bight. 

But  glauncing  by  forth  passed  forward  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

The  oration  thus  framed  to  bite  and  to  please  the  soldiers 
mindes,  and  the  moderate  seuerity  vsed  withall  (for  onely 
on  two  iustice  was  done)  were  gratefully  accepted. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  49. 


BIT 

TTiey  [the  Brocks,  Ice]  will  draw  in  their  breath  so  hard, 
that  their  skin  being  stretched  and  puffed  up  withall,  they  will 
avoid  the  biting  of  the  hound's  tooth,  and  checke  the  wound- 
ing of  the  hunter;  so  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
take  hold  of  them.— //o/(and.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  33. 

Of  whose  doore,  her  faire 

And  halfe  transparent  hand,  receiu'd  the  key. 
Bright,  brazen  ;  bitted  passing  curiously. 
And  at  it  hung  a  knob  of  iuory. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Oclysses,  b.  Ili. 

Therefore  that  great  Creator,  well  foreseeing 

To  what  a  monster  she  would  soon  be  changing, 

(Though  lovely  once,  perfect  and  glorious  being,) 

Curb'd  with  her  iron  bit,  and  held  from  ranging. 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 

All  the  abject  sorts 

Of  sorrow,  I  have  varied,  tumbl'd  in  dust,  and  hid  ; 
No  bit,  no  drop  of  sustenance  toucht. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Xxiv. 


Limpt  in  pure  loue  :  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, 
Opprest  with  two  weake  euils,  age,  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i 


A  scoff  and  a  jeer  is  man 
blow  ;  and  nothing  will  soom 
than  a  biting  taunt.— Hopki. 


orks, 


Massylians,  that  without  saddles  ride. 
And  with  a  wand  their  bitlesse  horses  guide. 

May.  Lucan,  b.  iv. 

You  may  easily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appearance  I 
made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  ride  well,  and  was  very  well 
dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  county,  with  m.isick  before 
me,  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  my  horse  well  billed. 

Spectator.  No.  113. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  men's  senses  are  deceived 
in  a  plain  sensible  matter,  wherein  'tis  as  hard  for  them  to 
be  deceived  as  in  any  thing  in  the  world  ;  for  two  things 


All  is  owing  to  the  mercenary  low  humour  of  the  times 
we  live  in,  who,  groveling  in  the  baser  methods  of  getting 
money  by  fraud  and  bite,  by  deceiving  and  over-reaching 
one  another,  scorn  the  glorious  ways  by  which  our  ancestors 
grew  rich,  when  they  pursued,  together  with  their  private 
advantages,  the  honour  and  interest  of  their  native  country 
and  of  their  posterity.— Humourist,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

I'll  teach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johnson :  it  is  a  new- 
fashioned  way  of  being  witty,  and  they  call  it  a  bite.  You 
must  ask  a  bantering  question,  or  tell  some  damned  lye  In 
a  serious  manner,  and  then  she  wUl  answer  or  speak  as  if 
you  were  in  earnest ;  then,  cry  you.  Madam,  there's  a  bite  ! 
Swift.  To  a  Friend  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  1703. 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  in  itself;  and  perhaps  has  given  you,  before  he 
bit  you,  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  saying  it ;  and  if 
you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that 
he  has  deceived  you. — Spectator,  No.  504. 

Their  field  of  vision  is  too  contracted  to  take  in  the  whole 
of  any  but  minute  objects  ;  they  view  all  nature  bit  by  bit; 
now  the  proboscis,  now  the  antenuee,  now  the  pinnce  of— 
a  flea.— ffoMsmirt.  Citizen  of  tlie  World,  Let.  88. 

When  he  was  yet  scarcely  seven  years  old,  being  at  din- 
ner with  the  queen  his  mother,  intending  to  give  a  bit  of 
bread  to  a  great  dog  he  was  fond  of,  this  hungry  animal 
snapt  too  greedily  at  the  morsel,  and  bit  his  hand  in  a  ter- 
rible manner.— /rf.  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

All  plants,  of  ev'ry  leaf,  that  can  endure 

The  Winter's  frown,  if  screen'd  from  his  shrewd  bile, 

Live  there,  and  prosper.  Cowper.  Task.  b.  iii. 

BI'TTER,  arf/'.  ^       A.S.   Ger.  Dut.  and  Sw. 
Bi'tter,  n.  I  Biter;    A.S.  Biterian,   from 

Bi'tterfcll.        >  Bitan,  to  bite.     Applied  par- 
Bi'TTERLY.  I  ticularly  to  the  taste. 

Bi'ttebness.  )  Biting,  piercing,  penetra- 
ting, as  any  thing  which  bites  ,-  and  thus,  painful, 
hurtful,  inflicting  pain  or  distress,  of  mind  or  body; 
calamity,  wretchedness. 

The  whyttiour  that  eny  whight  is.  bote  yf  he  worcke  ther 

after 
The  biterour  he  shaU  a  bygge.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  275. 

The  bitiernesse  that  thow  hast  browe,  now  brouk  hit  thy 

self. 
That  ert  doctoui  of  deth,  drynk  that  thou  madest. 

Id.  p.  361. 

That  if  ye  han  bitter  envie,  and  stryvyngis  ben  in  youre 


But  if  ye  haue  bytter  enuyinge  and  strife  in  your  hertef, 
reioyce  not :  neyther  be  against  the  tiueth.-Bible,  1551.  /ft. 


BIT 

And  Petre  bithoughte  on  the  word  of  Jhes'.is,  that  he  had 
seide.  bifore  the  cock  crow,  thries  thou  schalt  denye  me,  aud 
heghede  out  and  wept  bitlirtif.—  WicliJ.  Matlheai,  c.2(i. 

And  Peter  remembered  the  woordes  of  Jesu,  whyche  sayd 
vnto  hym  ;  before  ye  cocke  crowe  y"  slialte  deuye  me  thryse : 
and  went  out  at  the  dores  and  wept  byltertije. 

Bible.  1551.  lb. 


lb. 

Alone  here  I  stand,  full  sorie  and  full  sad, 
Which  hoped  to  haue  seen  iny  lord  and  king 

Small  cause  haue  I  to  be  merry  or  glad 
Remembring  this  iitttrJuU  deperting. 

Chaucer.  Lam.  of  M.  Mag. 

For  all  suche  lyme  of  loue  is  lore, 

And  like  vnto  the  biller  swete. 

For  though  it  thinke  a  man  lirst  swete. 

He  sliall  wel  felen  at  laste. 

That  it  is  sower,  and  male  not  laste.— Goicfr.  Cun.  A.  b.  viii. 

As  cruel  waves  full  oft  be  found, 

Against  the  rockes  to  tore  and  cry  ; 
So  doth  my  hart  full  oft  rebound, 

Aga}  nst  my  brest  full  bitterly. 

Surrey.  The  Constant  Louer  Lamentclh. 

I  haue  sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  modestie  (wherein 

I  will   neyther  accuse,   nor  excuse  myselfej  yet  are  my 

eaches  in  bitternesse  farre  inferiour  to  those  opprobries. 


Blanders, 


and  disdainefuU  wordes  vttered  either  in  the  first 
or  second  admonition,  or  in  your  replie. 

H'hitgift.   Defence,  p.  20. 

But  wise  words  taught  in  numbers  for  to  runne, 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  line  for  aye ; 
Ne  may  with  storming  showers  be  washt  awav, 
Ne  bitter  breathing  winds  with  harmfull  blast, 
Kor  age,  nor  enuie  shall  them  euer  wast. 

Spenser.  The  Buines  of  Time. 

Ke  that  greedily  puts  his  hand  to  a  delicious  table,  shall 
■weep  !.'ilterly  when  he  suffers  the  convulsions  and  violence 
by  the  divided  interests  of  such  contrary  juices. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Scr.  16. 
One  draught  of  the  river  tliat  makes  glad  the  city  of  God 
above,  can  sweeten  all  the  bitterness  of  the  world. 

Bates.  The  Great  Duty  of  Resiynation,  Direct.  1. 
All  men  are  agreed  to  call  vinegar  sour,  honey  sweet,  and 
aloes  bitter;  and  as  they  are  all  agreed  in  finding  these 
qualities  in  those  objects,  they  do  not  in  the  least  differ  con- 
cerning their  effects  with  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain.  They 
all  concur  in  calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and  sourness  and 
bitterness  unpleasant. 

Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  On  Taste. 

My  sweets 

And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too, 
Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  (ind  raptures  still  renew'd. 
Is  free  to  all  men— miiversal  prize. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 
BI'TTERN.  )      Dut.  Butonr;   Fr.  Bntor ,   Sp. 
Bi'TToiR.        S  Bitor ;   li.  Bittnre.     Bos  taunts, 
or  Boatits  taurinus,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  when 
its  head  is  immersed  in  the  mire.     "  In  the  terri- 
tory about  Arelate,  there  is  a  bird  called  Taurus, 
because  it  loweth  like  a  bull  or  cow,  for  otherwise 
a  small  bird  it  is,"  (_Plin.  x.  42.) 
And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire. 
She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun. 
Bewrey  me  not,  ihou  water,  with  thy  soun, 
Uuod  she,  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 
Jlin  husbond  hath  long  asses  eres  two. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6544. 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head. 
And  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 
•'  To  thee  alone,  O  Lake,"  she  said,  "  I  tell, 
(And  as  thy  queen,  command  thee  to  conceal :) 
Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband  wears 
A  goodly  royal  pair  of  asses  ears." — Dryden.  lb. 
That  a  bittor  maketh  that  mugient  noyse,  or  as  we  term  it 
humping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed  as  most  beleive,  or  as 
Bellonius  and  Aldrovandus  conceive,  by  putting  the  same  in 
water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while  retaining  the  ayr  by  suddenly 
excluding  it  again,  is  nut  so  easily  made  out. 

Browne.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow  sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 

BITU'ME.       "\         Lat.  Bitumen  ;    (Jr.   Hitm, 

Bitl'.med.  I  ■niBos,   iriBus,   from   irieii/,   pre- 

Bitl'men.  V  mere,prcmendo,atli^'erc.(  LiMi- 

Bitl'minated.   I  nep,)    to    press,    to     fix,    by 

Bitu'minols.    J  pressure. 

See  the  example  from  Goldyng. 

The   common   noun   is   Bitumtn ,-      May   uses 
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She  buylded  Babilon  and  enclosed  it  with  a  wall  ofbricke 
enterlayed  with  sand  and  bytumen.  whicli  is  a  kynd  of  slimye 
mortar,  yssuing  out  ot  the  ground,  in  diuers  places  of  that 
countrye. — Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  2. 

Mix  with  these 

Idajan  pitch,  quick  sulphur,  silver's  spume. 

Sea  onion,  hellebore,  and  black  bilutne. — May. 

Where  is  Marcus  Scaurus  Theater,  the  bituminatcd  walls 

of  Babylon?    And  how  little  rests  of  the  Pj-ramids  of  Egj'pt. 

Felthum,  pi.  i.  Resolve  46. 

2  Sail.  Sir,  we  h.ave  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches,  caulked 
and  bitumed  ready. 

Per.  I  thank  thee. — Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Ilee  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joyns 

With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 

Marching  from  Eden  towards  the  west,  shall  finde 

The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 

Boiles  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

A  worse  knob  remains  to  be  plained,  how  they  [the  trees] 
are  preserved  sound  so  many  ages,  seeing  moisture  is  the 
mother  of  corruption,  and  such  the  ground  wherein  they  are 
found  :  except  any  will  say  there  is  clammy  bituminous  sub- 
stance about  them,  which  fenceth  them  from  being  corrupted. 
Fuller.   Worthies.  Anglesey. 

The  fabric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green. 

With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 

To  feed  the  l\s.mes.— Dryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcile,  b.  iii. 

The  Maker !  ample  in  his  bounty,  spread 

The  various  strata  of  earth's  genial  bed ; 

Temper'd  the  subject  mass  with  pregnant  juice, 

And  subtile  stores  of  deep  and  sacred  use  ; 

Salts,  oils,  and  bitumen,  and  unctuous  pitch. 

With  precious,  though  mysterious,  influence  rich. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 
The  light 

Wood-nj-mphs ;  and  those,  who  o'er  the  grots  preside, 

Whose  stores  bituminous  with  sparkling  fires, 

In  summer's  tedious  absence,  cheer  the  swains. 

Long  sitting  at  the  loom.— Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

BI- VALVE,  adj.  ~\        Bis,  twice,  and    Valcte, 
Bi'vALVE,  n.  I  perhaps   Volvo:,    so   called, 

Bi'vALVED.  f  because  they  Jfotd  inwards, 

Biv.Vlvular.  J  (Vossius. )  Applied  in  Natu- 
ral History ;  as  the  examples  sufficiently  explain. 

Bivah'ular,  or  bivalve  husk,  is  one  that  opens  or  gapes 
the  whole  length,  like  a  door  that  opens  in  two  parts. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Crabs,  either  of  this  kind,  or  allied  to  them,  the  anlients 
believed  to  have  been  the  consentaneous  inmates  of  the 
pinnae,  and  other  bivalves. — Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

With  respect  to  the  figure  of  shells,  Aristotle  has  divided 
them  into  three  kinds.  There  are  first,  the  univalve,  or 
turbinated,  which  consist  of  one  piece,  like  the  box  of  a 
snail;  secondly,  ihs  bivalve,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  united 
by  a  hinge,  like  an  oyster. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  vol.  iv. 

The  muscle  and  the  oyster  appear  to  have  but  few  distinc- 
tions, except  in  their  shape  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the 
former.     Other  bivalved  shell  fish,  such  as  the  cockle,  the 
scallop,  and  the  razor-shell,  have  differences  equally  minute. 
Id.  lb. 

ir,  a  path  or  way. 


BI-VIOUS.  .Bis, twice,  an 
Having  two  paths  or  ways. 


In  bivious  theoren 


;  the  determinatit 


ced  doctrines,  let  vir- 


BLAB,  V. 
Blah,  n. 


Bla'bbing, 


r^vn.  Christian  Morals,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
Junius  refers  to  hahblinq  ;  in 
Dut.  Labbcrcn  (bc-labbcren) ; 
Ger.  Blapperen  ,-  perhaps  from 
Labben  ;  A.  S.  Lap-inn,  to  lap 
or  lip  (differing  indeed  in  the  application).  And 
thus  we  approach  Skinner's  explanation  :  Labiis 
quicquid  occurrit  effutire, — 

To  pour  forth  from  the  lips  whatever  occurs  to 
us ;  to  tell  all  that  we  know  ;  to  prate  or  talk 
thoughtlessly,  carelessly,  without  reserve  or  dis- 
crimination. 

I  could  almoste 

A  thousand  olde  stories  thee  aledge 
Of  women  loste,  through  false  &  fooles  bosto  : 
Prouerbes  canst  thyself  ynow,  and  woste 
Ayenst  that  vice  for  to  ben  a  blabbc. 


Chau 


Troilus. 


Thus  the  bishoppe  wound  hym  self  fro  the  duke  when  he 
had  moste  node  of  his  ayde,  for  if  he  had  taried  still  ye  duke 
had  not  made  so  many  blabbes  of  his  counsaill,  nor  put  so 
muche  confidens  in  the  Welshmen,  nor  yet  so  temerariously 
set  forwarde  without  knowledge  of  his  frendes  as  he  dyd, 
whiche  thinges  were  his  sodaine  onerthrowe  as  they  that 
knew  it  dyd  rcporte— /fa/(.  Riclt.  III.  an.  2. 

Rut  the  mother  agayne  on  her  part  forasmuche  as  she 

perceyued  and  founde  a  certayne  power  of  the  goddeheade 

to  glitter  and  shewe  fuitbe  in  hym,  was  well  contente  to 
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followe  the  minde  and  ordering  of  her  Sonne  :  and  \,Aaef 
myndfidl  of  her  owne  wise  and  discrete  sobrenesse,  dyd  aa 
yet  make  no  blabbyng  out  abroade  of  any  thing. 

Udal.  Luke,  c  2. 
Whan  the  tounge  lyeth  still,  if  the  mynde  be  not  occupycd 
well,  it  were  less  euil  saue  for  worldleye  rebuke,  to  blabber 
on  trifles  somewhat  sottishlye,  than  whyie  they  seeme  sage, 
in  kepyng  silence,  secretely  paradueillure  the  meane  whyle 
to  fantasye  wyth  theinself,  fylthy  sinful  denises. 


Sir  T.  Mo 


Apel.  (alone.)    I  fear  me,  Apelles,  that  thine  eyes  have 
blabbed  that  which  thy  tongue  durst  not. 

Lyty.  Alexander  ^  Campaspe,  Act.  v.  sc.  2. 
Such  be  his  chance  that  to  his  love  doth  wrong ; 
Unworthy  he  to  have  so  worthy  place. 
That  cannot  hold  his  peace  and  blabbing  tongue  ; 
Light  ioyes  float  on  his  lips,  but  rightly  grace 
Sinckes  deepe,  and  th'  heart's  low  center  doth  imbrace. 
Spenser.  Brittain's  Ida,  c.  6. 

To  have  reveal'd 

Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend. 
How  hainous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt,  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendship  and  avoided  as  a  blab. 
The  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front  ? 

Milton.  Samson  Agonislet. 
Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince. 
But  she  must  burst,  or  blab  ;  and  no  pretence 
Of  honour  ty'd  her  tongue  from  self-defence. 

Dryden.   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
Tell  ns.  you  dead;  will  none  of  you.  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret  t 
Oh  !  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out ; 
AVhat  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  \ie.— Blair.  Crave. 


BLACK,  V. 
Black,  n. 
Bi.ACK,  adj. 

Bla'cken. 

Bla'cking,  n. 

Bla'ckish. 

Bla'ckly. 

Bla'ckxess. 

Bla'ckgcard. 

Bla'ckmoor. 


Dut.  &  Ger.  Black.  Lye 
says,  the  A.  S.  Blac,  blwc, 
blec/t,  is  niger,  bleak ;  that 
Blac-ian,  is  pattere,  nigresceie, 
and  albescere,to  be  pale,  to  grow 


or  to  become  black ;  and  also 
to  grow  or  become  white.  That 
Bkec-an,  is  pallidum  colorem 
inducere ;  nigrescere,  dcnigrare, 
to  bleach;  to  put  on  a  pule 
colour,  to  grow  or  become  black,  to  blacken;  to 
bleach.  And  that  Blic-an,  ablic-an,  is,  dealbare, 
fukicrc,corTuscare ;{Blice,  candidatus,)to\'i\\\te'a  or 
be" white,  to  shine,  to  glitter.  Bleak  and  bleach, 
are  used  by  our  elder  writers  in  correspondence 
with  pale ;  and  they  seem  to  be  applied  when,  by 
some  withering,  blighting  (blicht-ing),  agency  (e.  g. 
of  weather),  a  chill  and  sterile  paleness  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  we  should  not  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  apply  bleak,  to  a  chill,  and  sterile  blackness, 
effected  by  a  similar  withering  and  blighting  agency; 
when  verdure  or  fruitfulness  are  withered  away, 
blight-ed  (or  blichi-cd);  where  these  genial  appear- 
ances of  nature  are  lacking;  and  hence  it  admits 
of  conjecture  that  Blac-an  and  Blic-an  owe  their 
origin  to  some  northern  word  still  preserved  in 
the  Dut.  Leycken,  and  Eng.  Lack,  to  lessen,  to 
decrease,  to  wane  or  be  wanting,  to  fade,  to  decay ; 
to  wither,  or  waste  away.  The  common  prefix 
Be,  would  form  Beleijck-en,  bleyck-en,  to  bleach  ; 
Bleijch,  bleached  or  bleaked,  pale  :  and  by  a  mere 
difiercnce  of  vowel,  Blcec,  black,  —  bleaked  or 
blacked,  dark  ;  the  application  of  black  and  bleach 
being  to  appearances  differing  in  colour,  tnough 
effected  by  the  same  or  similar  causes.  See 
Bleach,  15leak,  Blanch,  Blank,  Blench,  Blink. 
To  blackin  (met.)  is  to  darken,  obscure,  over- 
cloud, (sc.)  the  fairness  of  a  character  or  reputa- 
tion ;  to  pollute,  or  soil,  or  sully  its  purity,  its 
integrity. 

Black  is  applied  to  that  which  has  the  dismal- 
ncss,  the  gluoniincss,  the  forbiddingness  of  dark- 
ness;  to  "that  which  is  dark,  dismal,  gloomy, 
forbidding,  fearful,  dreadful. 

Blackguard "  In  all  great  houses,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  royal  residences,  there  were  a 
number  of  mean  and  dirty  dependents,  whose 
office  it  was  to  attend  the  wood-yard,  scul- 
leries, &c.  ;  of  these  the  most  forlorn  wretches 
seem  to  ha\e  been  selected  to  carry  coals  to  the 
kitchens,  halls,  f\c.  To  this  smutty  regiment, 
who  attended  the  progresses,  and  rode  in  the 
carts  with  the  pots  and  kettles,  the  people, 
in  derision,  gave  the  name  of  6/acAguards. " 
{B.  Jonson's  Works,  by  Giffurd,  ii.  IC9,  note  5.) 
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His  ntede  was  hlack  as  rauen,  thei  kald  his  name  Feraunt 
He  rode  vnto  the  hauen,  and  said  he  wild  to  Gaunt. 

B.Brunnc,v-^^i- 
■Withouto  the  Cristen  gan  crie,  alias!  R.  is  taken, 
Tto  Normans  were  aorie,  of  contenance  gan  blaken. 

Id.  p.  1S3. 

Be  as  may  be,  I  vrol  hire  not  accusen ; 

But  on  his  bak  this  sherte  he  wered  al  naked, 

Til  that  his  flesh  was  for  the  venim  hlaketl. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Moiiket  Talc,  T.  14,135. 
And  than  I  curse  also  the  night, 
■With  all  the  will  of  my  courage, 
And  sale,  away  thou  blacke  image, 
Whiche  of  thy  darke  cloudie  face, 
Makest  all  the  worldes  light  deface. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.iv. 

Then  yf  the  soore  be  waxed  blackish,  and  is  not  growen 
abrode  in  the  skinne,  let  the  preast  make  him  clene  for  it 
is  but  a  s^ule.— Bible,  1551.  Lev.  c.  13. 

The  man  of  Indie  that  we  speke  of  ca  by  no  lerning  know 
ye  course  of  the  sonne  whereby  he  should  pcyuethe  cause 
of  Ills  blaknes,  but  if  it  be  by  astronomy,  which  coning  who 
can  lerne  that  nothing  will  beUue  that  semeth  to  hym  selfe 
impossible.— 5ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  126. 

They  haue  their  teeth  blacked  both  men  and  women,  for 
they  say  a  dogge  hath  his  teeth  white,  therefore  they  will 
blacke  theirs.— Hackliiijt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

The  Bramas  which  be  of  the  kings  countrey  (for  the  king 
is  a  Brama)  haue  their  legs  or  bellies,  or  some  part  of  thotr 
body,  as  they  thinke  good  themselues,  made  black  with 
certaiue  things  which  they  haue  ;  they  vse  to  pricke  the 
Bkinne,  and  to  put  on  it  a  kinde  of  anile  or  blacking,  which 
doth  continue  alwayes.— /d.  lb. 

The  Romans  understanding  of  his  [Tullus]  death,  shewed 
no  other  honour  or  malice,  saving  that  they  granted  the 
ladies  their  request  they  made :  that  they  might  mourn  ten 
moneths  for  him,  and  that  was  the  full  time  they  used  to 
wear  blacks  for  the  death  of  their  fathers,  brethren,  or  Hus- 
bands, according  to  Numa  Pompilius  order. 

KoTth.  Plutarch,  p.  201. 

Shrunk  nearer  earth,  all  blacken'd  now  and  brown, 
Jn  mask  of  weeping  clouds  appears  the  moon. 

Drummond.  The  Shadow  of  the  Judgment. 

Beyond  the  river  Ganges,  in  that  quarter  and  climate 
which  lyeth  southward,  the  people  are  caught  with  the 
Eunne,  and  begin  to  be  blackish  :  but  yet  not  all  out  so  sun- 
burnt and  black  indeed  as  the  Moores  and  Ethiopians. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  19. 

Lastly  stood  warre  in  glittering  arms  yclad. 

With  visage  grim,  sterne  looks,  and  blackely  hewed. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates.  Sackville'a  Induction. 
They're  darker  now  than  blackness ;  none  can  know 
Them  by  the  face,  as  through  the  streets  they  go  : 
For  now  their  skin  doth  cleave  unto  their  bone, 
And  wither'd  is  like  to  dry  wood  grown. 

Donne.  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  c.  4.  v.  8. 

And  there  was  a  Grecian  woman,  who  having  brought 
forth  a  black  infant,  and  being  troubled  therefore,  and  judi- 
cially accused  for  adultery,  as  if  she  had  been  conceived  by  a 
black-moor ;  shee  pleaded  and  was  found  to  be  her  selfe 
descended  from  an  Aethiopian,  in  the  fourth  degree  removed. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  ■p.iSl. 

^Vhich  I  had  no  sooner  done,  but  one  o'the  blackguard  had 
his  hand  in  my  vestry,  and  was  groping  me  as  nimbly  as  the 
Christmas  cut-purse. — B.  Jonson.  Masque.  Love  Restored. 

A  vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules  : 

There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  fools. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  Epist.  1. 

I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  of  blacking  for 
shooes,  powder  for  colouring  the  hair,  &c.  to  be  your  con- 
Btaiit  customers.— Sppc/a/or,  No.  461. 

The  object,  spread  too  far,  or  rais'd  too  high, 

Denies  its  real  image  to  the  eye  ; 

Too  little,  it  eludes  the  dazzled  sight. 

Becomes  mixt  blackness,  or  unparted  light. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 


Condemn'd  to  drudgery  : 

Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  th'  house, 

Nor  half  penny  to  drop  in  shoes  ; 

■Without  the  raising  of  which  sum 

You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 

To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  blue, 

For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

Tliere  a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest 
night ;  which,  however,  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by 
torches  and  other  lights  of  various  kinds. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  vi.  Let.  16. 
To  this  system  of  literary  monopoly  was  joined  an  unre- 
mitting industry  to  blacken  and  discredit  in  every  way.  and 
by  every  means,  all  those  who  did  not  hold  to  their  faction. 
Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
Blackness  is  but  a  partial  darkness ;  and  therefore  it  de- 
rives some  of  its  powers  from  being  mixed  and  surrounded 
with  coloured  bodies. 

Id.    On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  E.  1?. 
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BLA'DDER,  v.  \      A.  S.  Bla-dr;  Gcr.  Blatter; 

Bla'doer,  n.  (  Dut.  Bladder ;  Sw.  Bladra  .- 
from  the  A.  S.  Blad,  flatus  ;  the  past  part,  of  the 
A.  S.  Btaw-an,  to  blow. 

That  which  is  blowed  or  blown,  puffed  or  in- 
flated ;   tumid. 

For  every  mortal  mannes  power  n'  is 
But  like  a  bladder  ful  of  wind  ywis  : 
For  with  a  nedles  point,  whan  it  is  blow, 
May  all  the  host  of  it  be  laid  ful  low. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonnec  Tale,  T.  97,051. 
Let  neuer  i 
Let  riches  i 

Let  no  man  boast  too  much  of  perfite  health 
Let  natures  gifts  make  no  man  oner  blinde 
For  these  are  all  but  bladders  full  of  winde. 

TuTbcrrille.  Epitaph  on  Maister  Tufton. 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore 
A  hollow  globe  of  glass,  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladder ed. 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured  : 
\Vhose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vanished. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
If  you  see  him  [a  Dutchman]  fat,  he  hath  been  rooting  in 
a  cabbage-ground,  and  that  bladdered  him. 

Feltham.  Character  of  the  Low  Countries. 
■What  arc  they  when  they  stand  upon  the  highest  pinacle 
of   worldly  dignities,  but   bladders   swelled  up  with  the 
breath  of  popular  rout,  nothings  set  a-strut. 

Hopkins.  Works,  p.  32. 
Stumbling  from  thought  to  thought,  falls  headlong  down 
Into  doubt's  boundless  sea,  where,  like  to  drown, 
Books  bear  him  up  a  while,  and  make  him  try 
To  swim  with  bladders  of  philosophy. 

Rochester.  Sat.  against  Mankind. 

They  affect  greatness  in  all  they  write,  but  it  is  a  bladdered 

greatness,  like  that  of  the  vain  man  whom  Seneca  describes  ; 

an  ill  habit  of  body,  full  of  humours,  and  swelled  with  dropsy. 

Dryden.  Discourse  on  Epick  Poetry. 

Thus  sportive  boys,  around  some  bason's  brim, 

Behold  the  pipe-drawn  bladders  circling  swim. 

Churchill.   The  Roiciad. 

BLADE.  ^  "  Blad,  folium,  frons.  Blat, 
Bla'ding.  I  (says  Becanus)  is  so  called  from 
Bla'ded.  f  Plat ;  i.  e.  latus,  planus,"  (YAMan.) 
Bla'dv.     )  It   is  probably  from  A.  S.  Bhed ; 

past  part,  of  the  v.  Blaic-art,  to  blow ;  to  bud,  to 

sprout :    applied  to — 

Leaves  of  grass,  to  broad  cutting  leaves ;    to  a 

weapon,  to  a  bone,  of  similar  shape.     See  Blade, 

infra. 

be 


Because  it  had  not  earthe  j-noughe  vndemeath  it  to  geue 
it  moystre  to  the  full  rypeneise.anon  after  it  was  shot  foorth 
aboue-ground,  it  dryed  vp  and  withered  away  as  aoone  as 
any  feruent  heate  of  the  sunne  came  to  it,  and  so  euen  in  the 
first  bladying  it  perished.— TOaL  Luke,  c.  8. 
That  euen  fro  the  schulder-blade 
Into  the  brest  the  brond  gan  wade, 
Thurchout  his  hert  it  ran. 

Amis  and  Amiloun.  Weber,  vol.  li. 

For  it  is  a  kinde  of  grasse  with  a  stalke,  as  big  as  a  great 
wheaten  reed,  which  hath  a  blade,  issuing  from  the  top  of 
it,  on  which,  though  the  cattle  feed,  yet  it  groweth  every 
day  higher,  untill  the  top  be  too  high  for  an  oxe  to  reach. 

Sir  F.  Drake  Revived,  p.  55. 
As  sweet  a  plant,  as  fair  a  flower  is  faded 
As  ever  in  the  Muses  garden  bladed. 

P.  Fletcher.  Eliza,  an  Elegy. 
Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  mindes  we  will  vnfold, 
To  morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  siluer  visage,  in  the  watry  glasse. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearle  the  bladed  grasae, 
(A  time  that  loners  flights  doth  still  conceale) 
Through  Athen's  gates  haue  we  deuis'd  to  steale. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Besides,  what  is  she  else,  but  a  foul  woosy  marsh. 
And  that  she  calls  her  grass,  so  btady  is,  and  harsh. 
As  cuts  the  cattel's  mouths,  constrain'd  thereon  to  feed. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  25. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps,  awkward.  Thomson.  Summer. 

Dr.  Swift  somewhere  says,  that  he  who  could  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but   one  grew  before,  was  a 
greater  benefactor  to  the  human  race  than  all  the  politicians 
that  ever  existed. — Burke.  On  Mr.  Fo3:'s  East  India  Bill. 
Say,  is  the  Persian  carpet,  than  the  field's 
Or  meadow's  mantle  gay,  more  richly  wov'n ; 
Or  softer  to  the  votaries  of  ease 
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BLADE,  V.  \  Junius  thinks  that  Chauoer, 
Blade,  n.  (when  he  wrote  platte  for  L/aiie 
(sc.)  of  a  sword  (  S^^uicres  Tale,  v.  176)  intimated 
his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  word.  Plat,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  says,  is  the  Fr.  plat,  flat ;  and  this  Case- 
neuve  deduces  from  the  Gr.  TrAaroj,  enlarged,  ex- 
panded. Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S.  BM,  foL'um, 
because  it  (the  blade  of  a  sword,  lamina  ensis)  lata 

est  instar  folii.     Blade  is  applied  (met. )  to 

Any  one  who  pretends  to  the  sharpness,  bright- 
ness of  a  sword  blade. 


Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  5923. 
As  she  had  said  her  damsells  might  perceue. 
Her  with  these  wordes  fal  pearced  on  a  sword ; 
The  blade  erabrued  and  hands  besprent  with  gore. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEnieis,  b.  iv. 
Thus  speaking,  in  the  midst  thereof  she  left,  and  there 

With  brest  on  piercing  sword  her  ladies  saw  where  she  did 

fall: 
The  blade  in  fomy  bloud,  and  hands  abroad  with  sptawling 

throwne.  Phaer.  jEneis,  lb. 

As  when  an  arming  sword  of  proofe  is  made. 
Both  Steele  and  iron  must  be  tempted  well ; 
(For  iron  gives  the  strength  unto  the  blade, 
And  Steele,  in  edge  doth  cause  it  to  excell) 
As  each  good  blade-smith  by  his  art  can  tell. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  Newton  to  the  Reader. 

Atrides  lance  did  gore 

Pylemen's  shoulder,  in  the  llayd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  V. 

With  dauntless  hardihood. 

And  brandish'd  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his  glass, 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground, 
But  seise  his  wand.  Milton.  Comue. 

Oct.  21,  1671.  Leaving  Euston,  I  lodged  this  night  at 
New-market,  where  1  found  the  jolly  J/nrfcjraceing,  dancing, 
feasting,  and  revelling,  more  resembling  a  luxurious  and 
abandon'd  rout,  than  a  Christian  court. 

Evelyn.  Memoire,  vol,  i. 

Cecyll,  on  the  other  side,  play'd  a  smooth  edge  upon  Ra- 
legh throughout  the  trial ;  his  blade  seemed  ever  anointed 
with  the  balsam  of  compliment  or  apologj',  whereby  he  gave 
not  such  rough  and  smarting  wounds,  tho'  they  were  as 
deep  and  fatal  as  the  other. — Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

So  fares  it  with  those  merry  blades. 

That  frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades. 

In  noble  song,  and  lofly  odes, 

They  tread  on  stars,  and  talk  with  gods. — Prior.  A  Simile. 

Vanbruin  d/d — his  son,  we're  told, 

Succeeded  to  his  father's  gold. 

Flush'd  with  lus  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade. 

Despis'd  frugality,  and  trade.— CoHon.  Death  S;  the  Rake 

Again  our  trenchant  blades  aloft  we  heave, 

Dauntless  again  the  sever'd  bodies  cleave, 

And  triumph  in  the  deed. — Cambridge.  Scribleriad,  b.  ii. 

BLAIN.  a.  S.  Blegenc  ;  Dnt.  Bleipie.  .Tunius 
and  Skinner  say,  perhaps  from  the  .\.  S.  Blatca:i, 
to  blow.     The  latter  adds,  a  hlain,  is— 

A  distention,  tumor,  or  inflation  of  the  sUn. 

For  yf  his  fynger  dooe  but  ake  of  an  hoate  blaine.  a  greate 
manye  mennts  mouthes  blowyng  out  his  prayse,  wyll 
scantly  doe  him  among  them  all,  half  so  miKhe  ease,  as  to 
haue  one  boie  blow  vpon  his  finger. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1224. 

And  there  brake  oute  scores  with  blaines  both  in  ma  & 
beeet,  so  that  the  sorcerers  coulde  not  stande  before  Moses, 
for  there  were  blotches  vpon  the  enchaunters  and  vpon  al 
the  Egipcians.— £;6/e,  1551.  Exod.  c.  9. 
Itches,  blaines, 

Sowe  all  th'  Athenian  bosomes,  and  their  crop 

Be  generall  leprosie. 

Shakespeare.    Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

But  first  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 

Must  be  compelled  by  signes  and  judgements  dire ; 

Botches  and  blaines  must  all  his  flesh  imboss, 

And  all  his  people. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

Dut.  Blamen;  Fr.  Bias, 
mcr  ;  It.  Biasimare.  Skin- 
ner and  Junius  coincide  with 
Menage,  that  these  words 
are,  through  the  Bar.  Lat. 
Blasphejnare,  from  the  Gr. 
B\a(7(pr)fi€i.i',  TTopa.  TO  fiaWay 
TTjc  ^rj/^V".  BaWety,  i.  e. 
pctere,  impetere  ;  and  <pr|^l■n, 
fama; — 

To  att^.ck,  or  assail,  the 


BLAME,  V. 

Blame,  n. 

Bla'maiile. 

Bla'mableness. 

Bla'mably. 

Bla'mefull. 

Bla'meless. 

Bla'melessly. 

Bla'melessness. 

Bla'mer. 

Bla'mi.ng. 
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fame,  character,  or  reputation  ;  to  find  fault  with ; 
to  pass  an  unfavourable  judgment  upon;  to  re- 
buke, to  chide,  to  censure,  to  reprimand,  to  re- 
prehend. 

The  phrase  "  U  to  blame,"  is  a  remnant  of  old 
English  idiom.  Is  to,  and  is  to  be,  are  all  we  now 
have  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Latin  future  par- 
ticiples, in  rus  and  dus.  Culpaturus  and  culpan- 
diis,  would  by  Chaucer  have  been  translated  without 
distinction,  is  to  blame.  Sperm-ndus  est,  he  renders, 
i7  is  to  despise. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  173. 

"  Damasele,"  he  seyde  tho,  "  thy  loucrd  ssal  abbe  an  name 
Vor  hym,  &  vor  hys  eyrs,  vayr  \Tythout  filame. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  432. 

Ac  neyther  is  al  blameles,  the  bisshop  ne  the  chapelej-n 
For  ignorantia  non  excusat.  as  ich  have  herd  in  bookes. 
Piers  Plouhmmi,  p.  221. 

And  thei  caraen  nygh  and  reisiden  hym  and  seiden  :  com- 
undour  we  perischen,  and  he  roos  and  blamede  the  wynd 
'jd  the  tempest  of  the  watir.  and  it  ceesside  and  pesiblete 
.13  maad.— (f'ic///.  Luke,  c.  8. 


Men  schulen  be  louynse  hemsilff,  coneitouse,  high  of 
berynge,  proude,  blasfemeris ;  not  obedient  to  fadir  and  raodir, 
unkynde,  cursid  withouten  affeccioun,  withouten  pecs,  false 
b!ameris.—Id.  Tijle,  c.  3. 

Immortal  God,  thou  eavedst  Susanne 
Fro  false  blame,  and  thou  merciful  mayde, 
Mary  I  mene,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
My  socour  be,  or  elles  shall  I  die. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5059. 

He  that  is  irous  and  wroth,  as  sayth  Senek,  he  may  not 
spike  but  blameful  thinges,  and  with  his  vicious  wordes  lie 
etirreth  other  folk  to  anger  and  to  ire. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

This  maie  a  kynge  well  vnderstonde, 

Knighthode  mite  betake  on  honde 

"Whan  tliat  it  stent  vpon  the  nede, 

He  shall  no  rightfnll  cause  drede 

No  more  of  warre  than  of  pees, 

If  he  wyll  stonde  blameless.— Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Now  if  we  should  for  this  matter  breake  the  rule  of  cha- 
Titie,  and  euery  man  hate  his  neighbour  that  would  not 
thinke  as  he  doth,  then  were  we  greatly  to  blame  and  in 
jeoperdie  of  condemnation.— Prj(/i.   Workes,  p.  150. 

If  thys  is  to  be  feared  in  such  as  shew  thys  preposterous 
zeale  agaynste  that  whiche  is  blameworthy,  what  shall  we 
thinke  of  those  that  vnder  the  pretence  of  zeale  deface  the 
minister,  and  the  word  that  he  preacheth.  for  doing  tliat 
which  is  lawfuU,  and  the  whiche  of  duetie  he  ought  to  do. 

Whitijift.  Defence,  p.  260. 

For  throughout  the  whole  world,  in  every  place,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  mens  mouths,  fortune  alone  is  sought  unto 
and  called  upon  :  she  only  is  named  and  in  request ;  shee 
alone  is  blamed,  accused,  and  endited. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Nathlesse,  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde, 
And  fairely  quite  liim  of  Ih'  imputed  blame. 
Else  be  ye  sure,  he  dearely  shall  abide, 
Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
If  he  had  not  freedom  of  will  to  determine  himself  towards 
good  and  evil,  as  he  pleased,  he  must  then  be  under  a  fatpl 
necessity  of  doing  whatsoever  he  should  happen  to  do  ;  and 
then  as  he  could  give  no  proof  of  his  temper  and  inclination, 
so  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  acceptableness  to  God 
when  he  did  well,  nor  blamabteness  when  he  did  otherwise. 
Goodman.   Winter  Evening  Conference,  p.  3. 

Neither  can  I  see  how  it  should  be  blamelesse,  objecting 
Buch  fancies  and  imaginations  as  it  doth  ;  which  to  with- 
stand and  resist  were  not  btamable,  but  rather  to  give  place 
and  follow  them.— Jtoltand.  Plutarch,  p.  886. 

For  nature  hath  her  zodiac  also,  keeps  her  great  annual 
circuit  over  human  things,  as  truly  as  the  sun  and  planets 
in  the  firmament ;  hath  her  anomalies,  hath  her  obliquities 
in  assentions  and  declinations,  accesses  and  recesses,  as 
blamelessly  as  they  in  heaven.— .S/i«on.    Tetrachordon. 


There  is  another  [difficulty]  remaining  in  the  thing  itself, 
which  is  concerning  the  blamelessness,  or  being  void  of 
offence.— Gooimn.  Of  Gospel  Holiness,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

To  this  we  owe  much  of  the  innocency,  and  in  some 
respects  blamelessness,  cf  our  lives,  that  we  have  not  been  a 
scandal  to  the  Gospel,  a  shame  to  the  good,  and  a  scorn  to 
the  hii.— Hopkins.  Works,  p.  292. 
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Tliis  Robert  Grosled  whose  learning  [in  Hebrew,  Greeke 
I.atine,  and  other  languages,]  ioined  with  vertue,  and  good 
life,  wan  to  him  perpetuall  commendation,  was  a  manifest 
blamcr  of  the  Pope,  and  king. — Slowe.  Hen.  III.  an.  1253. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  saints  may  fall,  or  how  often  into 
otience  and  blameworthiness. 

Goodwin.   Gospel  of  Holiness,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

But  if  we  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  and  take  no 
care  to  perform  the  condition,  and  do  neglect  to  implore  the 
grace  and  assistance  of  God's  H.  Spirit  to  that  purpose,  we 
have  none  to  blame  but  ouTselves.—Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  46. 


Not  simple  Nature's  unaffected  sons, 

The  blameless  Indians,  round  tlie  forest-cheer. 

In  sunny  lawn  or  shady  covert  set. 

Hold  more  unspotted  converse. 

Tliomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

"We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  as  blind, 
The  glory  of  thy  work  :  which  yet  appears 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame. 
Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  prov'd 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  judg'd. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

I  therefore  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  in 
general  began  to  be  blameably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal 
matters,  and  followed  human  speculations  too  much. 

Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  14. 

Medon,  live 

To  share  that  glory.    Thee  to  perish  here, 
No  law,  no  oracle  enjoins.    To  die. 


Uncall'd,  is  blameful. 


Glover.  Leonidas, 


Thrice  happy  land  !  though  freezing  on  the  verge 
Of  arctic  skies  ;  yet,  blameless  still  of  arts 
That  polish  to  deprave,  each  softer  clime. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  S;  Theodora,  c.  1. 

The  disturbance  and  fear,  which  often  follow  upon  a 
man's  having  done  an  injury,  arise  from  a  sense  of  his  being 
blameworthy :  otherwise  there  would,  in  many  cases,  he  no 
ground  of  disturbance,  nor  any  reason  to  fear  resentment  or 
shame.— BaWer.  Analogy  of  Religion,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

A  wise  man  may  frequently  neglect  praise,  even  when  he 
has  best  deserved  it :  but,  in  ali  matters  of  serious  conse- 
quence, lie  will  most  carefully  endeavour  so  to  regulate  his 
conduct  as  to  avoid,  not  only  hlameworthyness,  but,  as  much 
as  possible,  every  probable  imputation  of  blame. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

BLANCH,  i>.   I         Fr.   Blanc ;     It.   Bianco, 

Bla'ncher.  )  Sp.  Blanco;  A.  S.  Blican ; 
Ger.  Blicken,  blinken,  to  shine,  to  glitter,  to 
twinkle  or  blink  ;  lucere,  coruscare,  micare ;  and  by 
consequence,  dealbare,  to  whiten ;  quia  (album) 
prse  reliquis  coloribus  copiosissimam  lucem  re- 
flectit,  ( Skinner. ) 

Blanch,  blench,  and  blink,  are  probably  the  same 
word  differently  written  and  applied.  See  also 
Bleach. 

To  blanch ;  to  brighten,  to  whiten,  (lucescere, 
dealbare,)  and  thus — To  give  a  fair  appearance,  a 
fair  face  to  any  thing ;  and  also  as,  to  blench  or 
blink,  (qv. ) 

To  avoid  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade,  escape,  or 
shun,  to  shrink,  or  start  away  from,  to  startle. 

Blancher,  cited  from  Sidney,  is  used  exactly  as 
blencher  in  Beaum.  and  Fletch. 


And  so  many  days  were  spent,  and  so  many  ways  used, 
while  Zelmane  was  like  one  that  stood  in  a  tree  waiting  a 
good  occasion  to  shoot ;  and  Gynecia  a  blancher,  which  kept 
the  dearest  deer  from  hei.—Sidnei/.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

Ah  !  now  I  see  the  sweetest  dawn. 

Thrice  welcome  to  my  longing  sight ! 

Hail,  divine  beauty  !  heavenly  light ! 
I  see  thee  tlirough  yon  cloud  of  lawn 

Appear  ;  and,  as  thy  star  does  glide 

Blanching  with  rays  the  east  on  every  side. 

Sherburne.  Sun  Rise. 

To  tliose  choice  waters,  I  most  fitly  may  compare, 
AVherewith  nice  women  use  to  blanch  their  beauties  rare. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  3.21. 

Hector,  you  know,  applause 

Of  humour  hath  beene  farre  from  me,  nor  fits  it,  or  in  warre 
Or  in  affaires  of  court,  a  man,  imploid  in  publick  care, 
To  blanch  things  further  than  their  truth,  or  flatter  any 
powre.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

The  judges  of  that  time  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  admit  Ifs  and  Anda  to  qualifie  the  words  of  treason, 
whereby  every  man  might  expresse  his  malice  and  blanch 
his  danger.— JSocon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  134. 
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Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  [Milton's]  travels,  wherein  1 
may  challenge  a  little  more  privilege  of  discourse  with  you. 
I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way. 

Reliquia:  Woitoniana,  p.  343. 
This  Spanish  inquisition  is 

A  trappe,  so  slylie  sett ; 
As  into  it  wise,  godly,  rich. 
By  blanchers  bace  as  [are]  fett. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii. 

Men  of  wit  and  confidence  will  always  make  a  shift  to  say 
something  for  any  thing:  and  some  way  or  other  blanctt 
over  the  blackest  and  most  absurd  things  in  the  world. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  30. 

Then  the  sleek  brightening  lock,  from  hand  to  hand, 
Renews  its  circling  course  :  this  feels  the  card  ; 
That,  in  the  comb,  admires  its  growing  length; 
This,  blanch'd,  emerges  from  the  oily  wave  ; 
And  that,  the  amber  tint,  or  ruby,  drinks. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

BLAND,  adj.  \  Lat.  Blandus,  soothing. 
Bla'ndiment.  I  Of  uncertain  etymology. 
Bla'.vdish.  V  Sir  T.  More  and  Hall  write 

Bla'ndisimng,  n.    j  blandiment. 
Bla'.ndishment.  )       Soothing,    mild,    gentle, 
lulling,  caressing,  flattering. 

If  he  flatcr  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any 
necessitee;  (in  certain  he  doth  sinne.) 

Chaucer.  The  Personet  Tale. 

For  thou  wert  wont  to  hurtelen  and  dispisen  her  with 
many  words,  wha  she  was  blandishing  and  present,  and 
pursudest  her  with  sentences  that  were  drawen  out  of  mine 
entre.  that  is  to  say,  of  mine  information.— /rf.  Boecius,  b.  iL 

If  the  worlde  frowne  vpon  the  :  vnneth  it  mai  be  that 
thy  vertue  (which  all  lift  vpwarde  shoulde  have  God  alone 
to  please)  shal  somewhat  vnto  the  blandishing  of  the  woride 
&  fauore  of  y  people  icline.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  16. 

Womans  blandiments  he  chaflged  into  the  desire  of  hea- 
uenly  ioyes  and  dispising  ye  blast  of  vaine  glorie  wliich  he 
before  desired,  now  with  all  his  mind  he  began  to  soke  the 
glore  and  profile  of  Christes  churche. — Id.  lb.  p.  4. 

The  KjTig  aunswered  her  [Queue  Anne]  with  fair  wordes, 
and  with  dissimulj-ngeA/or/rffracnto  and  flatterynge  lesyngea 
comforted  her.  and  hiddynge  her  to  be  of  good  comforte,  for 
to  his  knowledge  she  shoulde  haue  none  other  cause. 

Hall.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

Tlie  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit. 

That  with  the  exhilirating  vapour  bland 

About  their  spirits  had  plaid,  and  inmost  powers 

Made  erre,  was  now  exhal'd. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 

The  rose  yeelds  her  sweete  blandishment. 

Lost  in  the  fold  of  lovers'  wreathes. 
The  violet  enchants  the  sent 

VTien  carely  in  the  spring  she  breaths. 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  ii. 

Ah  !  could'st  thou  here  thy  humble  mind  content. 

Lowly  with  me  to  live  in  country  cell. 
And  learn  suspect  the  courts'  proud  blandishment, 

Here  might  we  safe,  here  might  we  sweetly  dwell 

P.  Fletcher.  To  Mr.  J.  Tomkins, 
Array'd  in  arms,  and  bland  in  voice  and  look. 
Besides  Hippomedon  her  stand  she  took ; 
Yet,  while  her  artful  tale  the  warrior  heard, 
He  fear'd  her  looks,  and  wonder'd  why  he  fear'd. 

Lewis.  Thebaid  of  Statiul,  b.il. 
In  former  days  a  country  life. 

For  so  time-honour'd  poets  sing, 
Free  from  anxiety  and  strife, 

Was  blandished  by  perpetual  spring. 

Cooper.  Tfie  Retreat  of  Aristippui,  Ep.  1 

So  tranquil  Nature's  works  appear. 
It  seems  the  sabbath  all  the  year; 
As  if,  the  Summer's  labour  past,  she  chose 
The  season's  sober  calm  for  blandishing  repose. 

Fauke.  An  Autumnal  Ode. 

O  could  I  steal 

From  Harmony  her  softest-warbled  strain 
Of  melting  air !  or  Zephyr's  vernal  voice ! 
Or  Philomela's  song,  when  love  dissolves 
To  liquid  blandishment  his  evening  lay. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  Sr  Theodora,  c.  3. 


BLANK,  V.   •)        Skinner 
Blank,  n.        I   Blank,  Fr.  . 
Blank,  adj.     f  Sp.  Blanco, 
Bla'nkness.  J  Blinken.  fror 


blank, 


derives   the    Eng. 

Blanc ;  It.  Bianco; 

,  throuffh  the  Ger. 

.  from  A.  S'^ Blican.     It 

doubt  the  same  word  as  Bla7ich,  (qv.)     To 


To  whiten,  to  make  pale,  to  appal,  or  cause  to 
look  pale,  to  strike  with  the  paleness ;  to  have  the 
paleness,  (sc. )  of  disappointment,  of  astonish- 
ment, of  dismay :  and  thus,  to  disappoint,  astonish, 
or  dismay.  And  more  nearly  to  the  usage  of 
blanch ; 
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To  avoid,  evade,  escape,  shun,  or  shrink,  or 
start  from,  to  startle. 

A  blank,  (sc.)  paper,  is  a  white  paper,  with 
nothing  distinguishable  upon  it,  that  destroys  its 
entire  whiteness :  also,  a  while  mark  or  spot  at 
which  to  aim :  and  thus — 

The  aim,  mark,  or  point  aimed  at — is  so  called. 

These  fellows  being  right  glad  that  the  Saduceis  were  put 
to  a  foyle  and  htnnked,  and  that  Jesus  had  answered  to  their 
mindes,  dyd  lyke  learned  men  propoune  and  putte  forthe 
vnto  him  by  one  of  the  scribes,  set  vp  for  the  nones  to  play 
this  parte,  a  notable  question  out  of  tiie  raoste  inward 
misteries  of  the  law.— !7iia/.  Mark,  c.  12. 

Did  not  I  euen  right  nowe  see  the  with  mine  eyes  in  the 
garden  with  Jesus  ?  Peter  beyng  with  this  saying  vtterly 
Uancke  and  sore  astonished,  wished  himselfe  accursed  yf 
ever  he  knew  Jesus.— /rf.  John,  c.  18. 

These  reasons  did  Sylla  alledge  against  Pompey,  and  told 
him  plainly,  that  if  he  were  bent  to  stand  in  it,  he  would 
resist  him.  All  this  blanked  not  Pompey,  who  told  him 
fr.ankly  again,  how  men  did  honour  the  rising,  not  the 
netting  of  the  s\m.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  531. 

To  the  blanc  moore 

Iler  office  they  prescrib'd. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
As  many  affirme,  a  dead  mans  hand  was  made  to  subscribe 
one  blank,  that  they  might  write  above  what  it  pleased  them 
best.— A'nox.  History  of  Reformation,  p,  34. 

Men  do  not  stand 

In  so  ill  case,  that  God  hath  with  his  hand 

Sign'd  kings  i/ani-charters,  to  kill  whom  they  hate. 

Donne,  Sat.  3. 
[It]  betoKeneth  guilt  of  conscience,  and  afc/aniwewe  which 
a  pale  colour  mil  bewray. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  439,  Annotation. 

It  was  the  curiosity,  delicacy,  or  niceness  of  his  [Waller's] 
spirit,  which  did  rather  constrain  him  to  blank  his  mental 
tables,  than  to  leave  there  any  records,  that  were  not  choice 
and  singular. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  333.  Letter  from  Mr.  Beale. 
Now,  (shame  to  Fortune!)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank'd  his  hold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day : 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate, 
Blasphera'd  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  h.  i. 
When  he  would  declare  what  he  is  unto  us,  he  only  saith, 
I  AM,  leaving  us  to  make  the  application  of  him  to  our- 
selves, according  to  our  several  wants,  capacities,  or  desires ; 
he  sets  as  it  were  his  hand  to  a  blank,  that  we  may  write 
under  whatsoever  good  thing  we  would  have  of  him. 

Bei'eridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  143. 
Heard,  nightly  plung'd  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  corse;  while,  on  each  other  fi.Vd, 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seem'd, 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
That  is.  like  many  other  thick  wits, 
He  bought  a  score  of  lottery  tickets. 
And  saw  them  rise  in  dreadful  ranks 
Converted  to  a  score  of  blanks. — Cawthorn.  Lottery. 
There,  touch'd  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflected  features. — Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  i. 


Blair.  Grave. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of 
Virgil's  books  without  rhyme :  and  beside  our  tragedies,  a 
few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse,  particularly 
one  tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  attemf.t 
upon  Guiana,  and  probably  written  by  Raleigh  himself. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Milton. 

BLA'NKET,  v.  ^      Vr.Blanchet;  It. Bianchetta, 

Bla'nket,  71.        V  pannus  albidus,  ( Skinner. )  A 

Bla'.nketing,  re.  J  white  covering.  (.SeeBLANK.) 

It  is  applied  (met. )  by  Shakespeare,  from  the  verb, 

to  blank,  as  we  might  now  use  blanknese. 

To  blanket;  to  cover  with,  to  toss  in,  a  blanket. 
Nothr  hlankett  in  hus  bed. 


■Woulde  he  not  weene  that  y'  wer  a  sort  of  freres  folowing 
an  abbot  of  misrule  in  a  christemas  game  yt  wer  pricked  in 
blankelles.  and  then  should  stand  vp  and  preache  vppon  a 
Btoole  and  make  a  mowying  sermon. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  358. 

My  face  He  grime  with  filth. 

Blanket  my  loines,  elfe  all  my  haires  in  knots. 
And  with  presented  nakednesse  out-face 
The  windes,  and  persecutions  of  the  skie. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Come  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoake  of  hell. 
That  my  keene  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  heauen  peepe  through  the  blanket  of  the  darke, 
Xo  cry,  hold,  hold.  Id.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
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But  (maids)  see 

Ye  bathe  his  feete :  and  then  with  tapistry, 

Dest  sheets,  and  blanquets,  make  his  bed,  and  lay 

Softwascotes  by  him. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  xix. 

Peri.  Clarendore !  worst  of  all :  for  him  to  know  this, 
Is  a  second  blankettiny  to  me. 

Massinger.  The  Parliament  of  Love,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Insomuch  that  I  fancy,  had  Tully  himself  pronounced  one 
of  his  orations  with  a  blanket  about  his  shoulders,  more 
people  would  have  laughed  at  his  dress  than  have  admired 
his  eloquence. — Spectator,  No.  150. 

Himself  among  the  story'd  chiefs  he  spies. 

As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies, 

And  oh  !  (he  cry'd)  what  street,  what  lane,  but  knows 

Our  purgings,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  blows? 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
Haste  !  far,  O  far,  your  infant  throng  remove  : 
Quick  from  your  stables  drag  your  steeds  and  mijes  : 
"With  well-wet  blankets  guard  your  cypress  roofs. 

Crrainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iii. 

Let  us  leave  this  place,  and  endeavour  to  get  a  night's 
lodging  in  some  house  or  other,  where  God  grant  there  may 
be  neither  blankets  nor  blanketeers,  nor  phantoms,  nor 
enchanted  Moors.— 5moi?e;.  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Thou  mayest  depend  upon  it,  that  affair  of  the  blanketing 
happened  to  thee,  for  the  fault  thou  wast  guilty  of,  in 
omitting  to  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  in  time. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

BLARE.  Dut.  Blaeren ,-  Ger.  Bla-rrcn,  mugire. 
Mr.  Grose  says.  Blare  in  the  north  is  to  roar  and 

Lingnam  etiam  ab  irrisu  exerentem,  is  rendered 
by  Holland,  "  scornfully  lelling  and  blaring  out  his 
tongue." 

Being  thus  armed  and  set  out,  they  bring  him  forth  against 
this  vainglorious  Gaule,  set  all  upon  joy  full  foolishly,  and 
(as  the  ancient  writers  have  thought  it  worth  the  noting 
and  remembrance)  scornfully  lelling  and  blaring  out  his 
tongue.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  255. 

BLASPHE'ME.  ^  Fr.  Blasphemer;  Sp. 
Blasphe'meh.  I    Blasphemar ;      Gr.     B\a- 

Blasphe'meress.  I  (T(prjfj.iiv,  irapa  to  PaKKeiv 
Blasphe'ming,  n.  V  ttjj'  (p-qiJ-vf:  PaWetu,  i.  q. 
Ri.a'sphemy.  I    petere,   and   tprmr),    fama. 

Bla'sphemous.        I    To  attack   or  assail,    the 
Bla'sphemously.  J    fame,  character,  or  repu- 
tation.     See  Blame. 

To  attack,  assail,  insult,  (the  name,  the  attri- 
butes, the  ordinances,  the  revelations,  the  will  or 
government  of  God.) 

Tbanne  the  prince  of  prestis  to  lonte  hi.'ie  clothis  and 
seide,  he  hath  blasfemed,  what  yit  han  we  nede  to  witnessis? 
lo  now  ye  han  herd  blasfemie.—  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  2G. 

Then  the  hye  priest  rent  his  clothes  saying:  he  hath  blas- 
phemed: what  nede  have  we  of  anye  moo  wytnesses,  behold 
now  we  haue  heard  his  blasphemy. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Men  schulen  be  louynge  hemsilff,  coueitouse,  high  of 
berynge,  pvoude,  blasfemeris ;  not  obedient  to  fadir  and 
modir,  unkynde,  cursid  withouten  affeccioun. 

Wiclif.  Tyte,  c.  3. 

Now  Cometh  hasardrie  with  his  apertenauntes,  as  tables 
and  rafles,  of  which  Cometh  deceit,  false  oathes,  chidings, 
and  all  raving,  blaspheming,  and  reneynge  of  God. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Against  whom  (the  confessions  and  assercions,  maturely 
and  deliheratly  considered)  the  judges,  doctors,  and  all 
other  the  parties  aforesaid  adiudged  the  same  Jone,  a  super- 
ticious  sorceresse,  and  a  diabolical  blasphcmeresse  of  God, 
and  of  his  sainctes.— /fa/;.  Hen.  ri.  an.  9. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Tyndall  happened  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  certain  diuine  recounted  for  a  learned  man,  and 
in  commoning  and  disputing  with  him,  hee  drove  hym  to 
that  issue  that  the  sayd  great  doctour  burst  out  into  these 
blasphrmous  words,  and  sayd,  we  were  better  to  bee  ivithout 
God's  laws  than  the  Pope's.— ?■/«  Life  of  Tyndall,  b.  i. 

And  more  oner  (whiche  is  moch  to  be  meruayled  at)  he 
[Romulus]  also  prohybyted,  that  any  tbinge  shuld  be  red  or 
spoken,  reprocheable  or  blasphemous  to  God. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

The  Romishe  Nabugodonozer  had  by  wrestynge  and 
peruertyng  the  holy  scriptures  of  God,  to  the  establyshing 
and  maintenaunce  of  his  vsurped  supremitte  clymed  so 
high  :  that  he  was  not  nowe  content  to  sitte  in  the  chair  of 
Moses,  but  had  most  blasphemously  exalted  himselfe  aboue 
all  that  is  called  God,  that  is  to  say,  had  made  Goddes  worde 
frustrate,  that  his  moste  corupte  and  moste  pestilente  doc- 
trine myght  take  place. —  Udal.  Pref.  To  the  King's  Majesty. 

Also  in  Aprill  was  a  nunne  called  the  holy  mayde  of 
Kente,  twooe  monkes,  and  tvvoo  freres,  hanged  and  heeded, 
for  treason,  blasphemie,  and  hypocracie. 

Pabyan.  Hen.  VIU.  an.  1534. 
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■With  that,  all  mad  and  furious  he  grew, 

Like  a  fell  mastitfe  through  enraged  heat, 

And  curst,  and  band,  and  blasphemies  forth  threw 

Against  the  gods. — Spenser,  faerie  Qiiccne,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

Where  though  it  followeth,  the  accuser  neuer  shewed 
signe  of  shame  (the  way  to  repetance)  but  tenibly  curseth, 
&  tilasphemonsly  sweareth  he  neuer  comitted  any  such  act, 
though  the  same  be  registred  before  the  honorable,  ye 
Queenes  Maiesties  high  commissioners. 

Stowe.  Queene  Mary,  an.  155". 

How  long.  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  thyself  on  all  those  who  thus  continually  blaspheme 
thy  great  and  all-glorious  name,  and  use  it  to  palliate  theif 
most  atrocious  crimes  and  barbarous  enormities  ? 

Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  G. 

The  carnal  conceit,  that  God  will  graciously  receive  sin- 
ners when  the  world  has  left  them  ;  that  when  by  cala- 
mitous constraint  they  are  at  last  brought  to  confess  their 
wickedness,  and  are  only  sorrowful  for  the  evil  consequences 
of  it,  the  conceit  that  they  shall  find  mercy,  is  atheism  of 
as  blasphemous  a  nature  as  the  denial  of  a  God. 

Bales.  Danger  of  Prosperity. 

I  have  not  yet  instanced  in  the  grossest  part  of  their 
superstition,  not  to  say  downright  idolatry,  in  this  kind  ;  I 
mean  in  their  extravagant  worship  of  the  blessed  virgin  and 
mother  of  our  Lord :  whom  they  blasphemously  call  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.— Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  40. 

He  healed  the  man  that  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  forgave 
his  sins ;  a  plain  proof  of  his  divinity,  because  none  but  God 
has  the  power  and  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins ;  and  there- 
fore the  Jews  accused  him  of  blasphemy  for  pretending  to 
tills  power.— Jor(caj,  vol.  i.  Lect.  9. 

Sceptics  may  wrangle,  and  mockers  may  blaspheme ;  but 
the  pious  man  knows  by  evidence  too  sublime  for  their 
con];.rehension,  that  his  affections  are  not  misplaced,  and 
that'his  hopes  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


Much  pains  have  been  taken  to  poison  the  minds  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  but  especially  the  middling  and  the  lower 
classes,  by  the  most  impious  and  blasphemous  publications 
that  ever  disgraced  any  Christian  country. 

Pnrteus,  vol.  i.  Lcct.  1. 

BLAST,  I'.     ^        A.  S.  Blcestan  ;  Ger.  Blusten, 

Blast,  n.  I  to  blow.        Formed  upon   tlie 

Bla'ster.         I  past  part,  of  Blcesan,  to  blaze, 

Bla'sting,  n.   f  (qv.) 

Bla'stment.     I       To  stnkc  as  with  a  sudden 

Bl.\'sty.  J  gust  or  wind ;  as  with  an  im- 
petuous and  destructive  wind:  to  wither  up,  to 
desolate,  to  destroy,  to  annihilate. 

It  is  used  by  Hall  and  Surrey  for— to  blow  or 
sound  a  blasl,  to  sound  aloud,  to  procUiini,  to  blaze 
abroad. 

But  rede  that  howeth  downe  for  euery  blast— 

Ful  lightly  cesse  wind,  it  wol  arise 

But  so  nil  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  cast. 


Whan  thei  were  in  the  sea  amid, 
Out  of  the  north  thei  see  a  cloude. 
The  storm  arose,  the  wyndes  loude  : 
Thei  blewen  many  a  dredefuU  blaste. 

Gou'er.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

A  myghtv  tre  and  of  a  noble  heyght 

Whose  beaute  blasted  was  with  boystuos  wmde 

His  leaues  loste,  the  sappe  was  from  the  rynde. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

Phvllip  duke  of  Burgoyne,  abydyng  still  in  his  high  & 
warlike  enterprise,  assebled  together  of  Flemyngcs,  Py- 
cardes,  Hollanders,  and  Henowiers  a  grcate  army,  to  the 
nombre  of  xl.  m.  so  well  armed,  so  well  vUailed,  so  we  1 
furnished  with  ordenaunce,  and  well  garnished  m  all 
thynges,  that  they  thonghte  in  their  hartes,  and  blasted 
emon-'est  theymselfes,  that  the  Calicians  would  leaue  the 
town  desolate,  &  flie  for  their  sauegarde,  hearynge  onely  the 
approachyng  of  the  Gauntoys.— i/aH.  Hen.  VI.  an.  14. 

All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  lande  shall  be  marred  with 
blastynge.—BilAe,  1551.  Dcut.  c.  28. 

Nor  blasted  may  thy  name  be  by  the  mouth  of  those 

Whom  death  hath  shut  in  sylence,  so  that  they  may  not 
disclose.— Surfei/.  Psalm  88. 

After  mydnight  the  trumpettes  sounded  in  king  Herj-es 
boost ;  than  euery  man  made  hym  redy ;  at  the  seconde 
blast  they  drewe  out  of  their  lodgynges,  and  ordered  thre 
batayls.— SerKcrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  23?. 

And  now  were  all  the  hopes  of  my  future  life  v^on  blast- 
ing :  the  indentures  were  preparing:  "'«.  "™^  ^'".^/^  .""^ 
suites  were  addrcst  for  the  journey,  ^^hat  was  the  issue  J 
O  God,  thy  Providence  «>-^;;']^^f"/'"4i';„„;„  <,^„.,  tif. 
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Mich.  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  ladies  beauty, 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours, 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is, 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserv'd,  lady. 
Beaum.  Si  Fletch.  Rule  a  fVife,  Act  i. 

F.mpe.  Hang,  ye  rascals. 
Ye  blasters  of  my  youth,  if  she  be  gone, 
'Twere  better  ve  had  been  y 


Id. 


father's  camels. 


In  the  mome  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Shttti'speare.  Hamlet,  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

But  it  may  he  noted,  that  the  blossoms  do  not  forthwith 
discover  the  blast ;  an  old  experienced  countryman  having 
once  given  me  notice  of  a  blasty  noon,  and  within  a  day  or 
two  shewing  the  proof  upon  the  cherry-blossoms  then  flag- 
ging, but  not  much  altering  their  colour  till  two  days  more 
were  past.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  154. 

He  [the  debaucher]  blasts  all  the  fruit  he  tastes,  and  where 
the  brute  has  been  devouring  there  is  nothing  left  worthy 
the  relish  of  the  man.— Spectator,  No.  199. 

And  see  where  surly  winter  passes  off, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts : 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravag'd  vale. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

And  though  no  gathering  clouds  the  day  control, 
Through  skies  serene  portentous  thunders  roll : 
Fierce  blasting  holts  from  northern  regions  come, 
And  aim  their  vengeance  at  imperial  Rome. 

Rome.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,D,\. 

The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  aud  time : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 

Where  angeis  tremble,  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw  :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

Such  is  the  disposition  of  mankind,  if  they  cannot  blast 

the  action,  they  will  censure  the  vanity 

MelmotI 


Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  8. 


Thus  oft,  reclin'd  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  ev'ning,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast. 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  pow'rs.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

These  armonious  blasters  maintained  their  delectable 
music,  while  the  queen  [Elizabeth]  rode  through  the  tilt 
yard,  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  castle,  which  was  washed 
by  the  lake. 

LanyJiam.  Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  vol.i. -p-^^- 

BL  A'TANT,  adj.  "  T  know  not,"  says  Skinner, 
"whether  or  not  from  the  Lat.  Balatus ;  (q.  d. ) 
Balmis  vel  balatans."     See  Blatter. 

But  now  I  come  vnto  my  course  againe. 
To  his  atchiuement  of  the  blatant  beast ; 
■\Vho  all  this  while  at  will  did  range  and  raine, 
"Whil'st  none  was  him  to  stop,  nor  none  hir 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  vi 

Our  voyage  is  to  the  He  of  Dogges,  there  where  the  blat- 
tant  beast  doth  rule  and  raigne  renting  the  credit  of  whom 
it  please.— T/ie  Rtturne  from  Pernassus,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Hind.    The  Panther's  breath  was  ever  fam'd  for  sweet ; 
But  from  the  Wolf  such  wishes  oft  I  meet : 
You  leam'd  this  language  from  the  blatant  beact. 
Or  rather  did  not  speak,  but  were  possess'd. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  Sr  Panther,  pt.  ii. 

Led  by  the  blatant  voice  along  the  skies, 
He  comes,  where  faction  over  cities  tlies  ; 
A  talking  fiend,  whom  snaky  locks  disgrace, 
Aud  numerous  mouths  deform  her  dusky  face. 

Parnell.  Queen  Anne's  Peace, 


BLA'TTER.    \     Lat.  Blaterare,  from  Blatire, 
Bla'tteroon.    f  which   Vossius  says  you  may 
derive   from   the    Gr.  BAaroi/,   for   ^hrrrov,  cast, 
thrown  forth  ;   airo  tou  ;8o\A.f ii/,  to  throw. 

To  throw  out,  (sc. )  idle  words,  to  speak  fool- 
ishly,  to  babble,  to  blab. 

For  before  it  [the  tong\ie]  she  hath  set  a  pallisado  of  sharp 
teeth,  to  the  end  that  if  peradventure  it  will  not  obey  reason, 
which  within  holdeth  it  hard  as  if  with  a  strait  bridle,  but  it 
will  blatter  out  and  not  tarry  within,  we  might  bite  it  until 
it  bleed  again,  and  so  restrain  the  intemperance  thereof. 

Holland.  Plutarch, -p.  i59. 

She  [a  ship]  roade  at  peace,  through  his  onely  paines  and 
excellent  indurance,  how  ever  envy  list  to  blatter  against 
him.— Spenser.  On  Ireland. 

I  will  endeavour  to  lose  the  memory  of  him,  and  that  my 
thoughts  may  never  run  more  upon  the  fashion  of  his  face, 
which  you  know  he  hath  no  cause  to  brag  of:  I  hate  such 
blattroons.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  75 


BLA 

BLAZE,  I'.  A       A.  S.  .B/ffsan,  to  blow.     Past 

Bi.AZP,  H.       j  p.irt.      Blazf.d,       blas'd,      blast; 

Bla'zinc,  71.   yC.or.    Blazen;      Dut.    Blieesen; 

Bla'zeu.         I  Suscitare  igncm  flatu,  (Kilian.) 

Bl.k'sure.  J  To  raise  a  flame  by  blowing. 
More  probably  to  emit  a  flame,  like  a  blast. 

To  rush,  issue,  send  forth  or  emit,  like  a  blast , 
i.  c.  suddenly,  widely,  rapidly. 

To  spread  or  disperse,  to  divulge,  to  publish, 
to  proclaim  :  also  to  display  or  set  forth  conspi- 
cuously, ostentatiously.  And  also  restricted  to 
the  heraldic  blazonry  of  arms. 

This  lady  brought  in  her  right  hond 

Of  brenning  fire  a  biasing  brond 

\Vhereof  the  flame  and  bote  fire 

Hath  manv  a  lady  in  desire 

Of  loue  brought.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

While  I  was  glorious  in  worldly  wolefulnesse,  and  had 
soche  goodes  in  wealth,  as  maken  manne  rich,  tho  was  I 
drawe  into  compaignies  that  loos,  prise,  and  name  yeuen  : 
tho  louteden  blasours,  tho  curreiden  glosours,  tho  welcome- 
den  flatterers,  tho  worshipped  thilke,  that  now  deinen  not 
to  looke.— /d.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

Tho  laye  there  certaine  woodde  clifle 

Of  whiche  the  peces  nowe  and  efte 

She  made  hem  in  the  pittes  wete, 

And  put  hem  in  the  firye  hete, 

And  toke  the  bronde,  with  all  the  blaze, 

And  thries  she  began  to  rase 

About  Eson.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

And  there  withall  the  blazing  of  her  eyne. 
Was  like  the  beames  of  Titan,  truth  to  tell. 
Which  glads  vs  all  that  in  this  world  do  dwell. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew. 

I  can  nat  tell  you  what  was  this  knyghtes  name,  nor  of 
what  countre,  but  the  blasure  of  his  armes  was  goules,  two 
fusses  sable,  a  border  sable. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  \o\.i.  c.281. 
So  spake  the  Father;  and,  unfoulding  bright 
Toward  the  right  hand  his  glorie,  on 
Btaz'd  forth  unclouded  Deitie  the  Son. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  x. 

And  as  it  seemeth  that  the  reverberation  of  a  light  doth 
more  offence  unto  the  feeble  eyes ;  even  so  those  reprochcs 
which  are  retorted  and  sent  back  again  by  the  truth,  upon 
a  man  that  blazed  them  before  are  more  offensive. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  197. 

For  when  they  hear  so  much  evil  blazed  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  few  or  none  escape  without  having  some  foul 
blot  rubb'd  upon  him,  and  infamous  ,,rime  reported  of  him, 
whether  truly  or  falsly,  they  think  that  sin  and  wickedness 
is  no  such  strange  thing,  and  so  embolden  themselves  to 
commit  that  which  they  hear  is  so  common. 

Hopkins.  Works,  p.  209. 

A  traine  of  powder  was  made,  and  set  on  Are,  which  gave 
to  the  blessed  martyr  of  God,  a  blaise,  and  scorched  his 
left  hand  and  that  side  of  his  face,  but  neither  kindled  the 
wood  nor  yet  the  coales.— Xkox.  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  p.  6. 

Vttcrers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debard. 

Babblers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Large  shells  of  nuts  their  covering  helmet  yield, 
And  o'er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays. 
Tall  groves  of  needle  for  their  lances  blaze, 
Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching  mice  appear. 

Parnell.  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  h.  ii. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretells  battel]  and  blood- 
shed, and  believe  it  of  the  same  prognostication  as  the  tail 
of  a  blazing  stAT .—Spectator .  No.  127. 

But  when  their  chains  were  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 

Parnell.  A  Night  Piece  on  Death. 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  swimming  radiance  roll'd ; 

Along  the  mountains  stream  the  lingering  fires, 
Sublime  the  groves  of  Ida  blaze  with  gold, 

And  all  the  heaven  resounds  with  louder  Ij'res. 

Beattie.  The  Judgment  of  Paris. 


BLA'ZON,  n.  ^  From  Blaze.  Fr.  Blason- 
Bla'zon,  v.  I  ner,  to  blaze  arms,  (  Cotgrave. ) 
Bi-a'zoneh.  (  As  to  blaze,  so  to  blazon  is — 
Bi.a'zonky.  )  To  spread  or  disperse,  to 
divulge,  to  publish,  to  proclaim.  Also  to  display 
or  set  forth  conspicuously,  ostentatiously. 

I  wot  not  what  I  say  yet,  although  I  know  what  I  would 
sale :  for  1  would  neuer  blascn  loue  with  my  tongue,  with- 
out I  were  sore  hurt  in  mine  vnderstanding. 

Ciilderi  Boke,  c.  37. 


BLE 


Well,  if  it  were  folic  to  bewaile  things  which  are  vnpos- 
sible  to  be  recouered,  sith  Had  I  wist  doth  seidome  serue  aa 
a  blason  of  good  understanding. 

Gascoigne.  Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 
Indeed  a  silence  does  that  tomb  befit. 
Where  is  no  hirald  left  to  blazon  it. 

Donne.  Elegies  upon  the  Authaur, 
The  hag  lay  long  revolving  what  might  be, 
The  blest  event  of  such  an  embassy  : 
Then  blazons  in  dread  smile  her  hideous  form ; 
So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  2. 

His  whole  mind  was  blazoned  over  with  a  variety  of  glit- 
tering images ;  coronets,  escutcheons,  &c. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  104. 

My  honourable  friend  has  not  brought  down  a  spirited 

imp  of  chivalry  to  win  the  first  achievement  and  blazon  of 

arms  on  his  milk-white  sliield  in  a  field  listed  agaijist  him. 

Burke.  On  the  Duration  of  Parliament. 

These  historians,  recorders,  and  blaxonett  of  virtues  and 
arms,  differ  wholly  from  that  other  lescription  of  histo- 
rians, who  never  assign  any  act  ol  politicians  to  a  good 
motive.—/!/.  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

BLE.  Able,  ible;  Lat.  Bills,  from  the  Goth. 
Abal,  Strength,  power,  force.  The  Lat.  termi- 
nation in  Bilis  (with  few  exceptions)  was  used 
passively;  (e.g.)  Arable,  that  may  be  ered  or 
ploughed ;  Audible,  that  may  be  heard ;  and  the 
contraction  into  He,  docile,  that  may  be  taught: 
and  was  thus  contradistinguished  from  the  termi- 
nations, ive  and  ic,  which  were  used  actively ; 
(e.  g. )  Coercive,  that  can  or  may  coerce  ;  Didactic, 
that  can  or  may  teach.  Li  the  decay  of  the  Lat. 
language,  adjectives  terminating  in  Bilis,  used 
with  an  active  signification,  were  introduced  in 
great  numbers ;  and  many  transferred  into  our 
own  English  :  thus,  Comfortable,  that  can  or  may, 
that  does  comfort;  Cojiducible,  that  can  or  may, 
that  does,  conduce.  Sensible,  we  use,  to  denote — 
full  of  sense  ; — which  can  feel,  which  may  be  felt ; 
he  is  a  se?tsi6fe  man ;  very  sensiWe  of  the  cold  ;  and 
of  any  sensible  change  of  the  weather.  Many 
words  of  this  description  are  considered  by  Tooke 
to  have  been  received  by  us  from  French  words 
in  Ble,  which  were  taken  corruptly  from  Italian 
words  in  Vole.  As  It.  Confortevole ;  Fr.  Com- 
fortable :  It.  Capevole ;  Fr.  Capable.  The  abuse 
seems  too  firmly  established,  and  too  vndely  spread, 
to  admit  of  any  but  a  very  partial  remedy.  See 
Ic,  Ive. 


BLEACH,!).^      See  Black.  A.S.Btican,ahli. 

1,  dealbare  ;    Ger.  Blcichen ; 

Blei/cken;    Sv,:  Bleka.— 

niten,  to  make  pale,  or 


BLEACH,  t).^  SeeBLAc 
Bleach,  n.  j  can,  dealba 
Bleach,  adj.  >  Dut.  Blei/c 
Ble'acher.  (  To  whiti 
Ble'achery.   j   white. 


-Gowe 


Con.  A.  b.  1 


When  shepherds  pipe 
And  merrie  larkes  i 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rookes  and  dawe; 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smockes. 

Shakespeare.  Loue's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

After  that,  they  be  spred  abroad  and  displaied  open  to  the 

sunne,  and  left  without  dotes  to  take  all  weathers  both  day 

and  night,  and  to  bee  bleached,  untill  they  be  drie  and  white. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  24. 

There  runneth  likewise  out  of  vines  a  certaine  gum,  which 


Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  cloathing  of  poetry, 
describes  some  spirits  as  bleaching  in  the  winds. 

Tatler.  No.  154. 
Immortal  liberty,  whose  look  sublime. 
Hath  bleach'd  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying  clime. 
Smollett.  Ode  to  Independence, 
In  the  price  of  linen  we  must  add  the  wages  of  the  flax- 
dresser,  of  the  spinner,  of  the  weaver,  of  the  bleacher,  &c. 
together  with  the  profits  of  their  respective  employers. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


BLEAK.  ^  A.  S.  Blcec.  The  same  word 
Ble'akness.  I  as  Bleach,  differently  applied: 
Ble'aky.  I  as  the  earth,  the  herbage, 
Ble'akly.  j  bleached  or  bleaked,  bliyhted  or 
Hacked,  by  cold,  piercing,  withering  winds ;  and 


BLE 
then  applied  to  that  which  is  exposed  to  cold, 
piercing  winds ;  to  that  which  is  chill,  dreary,  de- 
solate. 

By  the  fourthe  scale,  the  beast,  the  voyce,  and  the  pale 
horse,  mayest  thou  vnderstande  the  heretykes,  whiche  dyd 
dyuerse  wayes  and  a  long  tyme  vexe  the  holy  churche  with 
false  doctrine.  And  haue  made  it,  as  it  were  pale  & 
bleaked  for  very  sorow  &  heuynes.— C/dai.  Rev.  c.  6. 

With  bleak  and  mth  congealing  winds 

The  earth  in  shining  chains  he  binds  ; 

And  still  as  he  doth  farther  pass, 

Quarries  his  way  with  liquid  glass.— Co«on.  Winter. 

Being  shipped  at  Deepe,  the  sea  used  us  hardly  :  and, 
after  a  night  and  a  great  part  of  the  day  following,  sent  us 
back  well  wind-beaten  to  that  b!eak  haven  whence  we  set 
lonh.—Bp.  Hall.  Some  Specialities. 

Yett  this  dull  earth 

Vnto  a  few  small  herbes  affoords  a  birth, 

Which  are  the  hardy  Kasamonians  fare. 

Neere  the  sea  coast  they  hlcakely  seated  are. 

May.  Luean,  b.  ix. 

Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  array'd. 
From  sun-beams  gi^arded,  and  of  winds  afraid, 
Can  they  bear  angry  Jove  ?  can  they  resist 
The  parching  dogstar,  and  the  bleak  north-east? 

''  "  Prior.  Henry  *  Emma. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go  naked,  without  com- 
plaining of  the  bleakness  of  the  air :  as  the  armies  of  the 
northern  nations  keep  the  field  all  winter. — Addison. 
On  shrubs  they  browze,  and,  on  the  bleaky  top 


What  should  they  do  beset  with  dangers  round. 
No  neighbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found. 
But  bleaky  plains,  and  bare  unhospitable  ground. 

Id.  The  Hind  ^  Panther,  pt.  ui. 
For  is  there  aught  that  Nature's  hand  has  sown 
To  bloom  and  ripen  in  the  hottest  zone  > 
We  raise  it  here,  in  storms  of  wind  and  hail. 
On  the  bleak  bosom  of  a  sunless  vale. 

Cawthorn.  Of  Taste. 


BLE.4R,  u.  ■^  Skinner  and  Junius  coincide 
Blear,  adj.  I  with  Minsbew,  that  Blear  is 
Bi.e'arness.  j  the  Dut.  5/aer,  pustula ;  and 
Ble'aredness.  J   Skinner   adds  that   Blaer    is 

from  the  Ger.  Blaen,  tmnescere ;  from  the  A.  S. 

Blaw-an,^nve,  inflare,  (q.d.)  cutis  inflatio. 

To  blear  the  sight,  (met. )  is  to  dim,  impede,  or 

obstruct  the  sight,  as  if  disordered  with  pustules 

or  blains. 


Phebus,  (quod  he)  for  all  thy  worthinesse 
For  all  thy  beautee,  and  all  thy  gentillenesse. 
For  all  thy  song,  and  all  thy  minstralcie, 
For  all  thy  waiting  blered  is  thin  eye. 
With  on  of  litel  reputation. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,198, 
Entising  dames  my  patience  still  did  prone. 
And  blearde  mine  eyes,  till  I  became  so  blind 
That  seing  not  what  furie  brought  mee  foorth, 
1  followed  most  (alwayes)  that  least  was  worth. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruite  of  Fetters, 
And  leste  thou  shouldste  suppose  by  space 

tny  talke  rayghte  ouergrow 
In  bulke  the  bleareeyde  Crispins  roole 

whose  tounge  on  pattans  free 
Did  retchlesse  run,  euen  here  I  cease 
not  one  word  more  of  me. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  first  Satyre 
The  Jewe  putteth  awaye  his  wife  for  stench  of  breth,  for 
hlearnes  of  the  eyes,  or  for  any  such  like  fautes,  where 
among  christen  men,  there  is  but  one  cause  onely  whitche 
dissolueth  wedlocke,  and  that  is  the  breache  of  the  fayth  & 
promise  of  matrimony. — Udal.  Mark,  c.  10. 
Thy  bright  eyes,  bleare  and  wrinkle  :  and  so  change 
Thy  fnrme  at  all  parts,  that  thou  shall  be  strange 
To  all  the  wooers. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  xiii. 

But  say  the  eyes  bee  enflamed  and  bleered  onely,  without 
any  extraordinarie  moisture  appearing  in  them,  the  little 
muscles  lying  wiithin  the  loines  of  a  swine,  rested  and  after- 
wards punned  to  a  cataplasme,  and  so  applied,  do  quite  rid 
away  the  same  bleeredness. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  r  ^ ' 

They,  who  be  loath  and  take  heed  to  offend  and  hurt  them 
that  are  bleare-eyed  or  otherwise  given  to  the  paine  and  ' 
f  ammation  of  them,  do  mingle  among  the  gallant  and  lively 
colours,  some  duskish  shadows.— /d.  Plutarch,  p.  252. 

Thro' which,  by  strength  of  hand,  Alcides  drew 
Chain'd  Cerberus,  who  lagg'd  and  restive  grew. 
With  his  blear'd  eyes  our  brighter  day  to  view. 

Tate  and  Stonestreet.  Oi'id.  Met.  b.  vii 
Is  't  not  a  pity  now,  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  and  blear  the  sight 
Of  oracles  like  these  ?  Cowper.  Task,  b,  iii. 


BLE 

BLEAT,  t;.  ^  A.  S.  Blafan;  Dut.  BlcEten, 
Bleat,  n.  I  Ger.  Bleken ;  It.  Bdare  ,-  Fr. 
Ble'ater.  fBeler;  Sp.  Balar ;  hat.  Ba- 
Ble'ating,  n.  )  larc. 

Bleat  is  the  cry  of  the  sheep.  See  Ba,  and  the 
quotation  below  from  Chapman. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 

Uiouth  after  calue  cu 

Bullae  sterteth 

Bucke  uerteth 
Murie  sing  cuccu.  Ancient  Songs.  Ritson. 

And  Samuel  answered  :  what  meaneththe  the  bleaiingeot 
the  shepe  I  myne  cares,  and  the  noyse  of  the  oxe  whiche 
I  hca.it.— Bible,  1531.     I  Sam.  c.  15. 

Set  in  ray  ship,  mine  eare  reacht,  where  we  rod 

The  bellowing  of  oxen,  and  the  bleate 

Of  fleecie  sheepe.  Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  h.  S-U. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main 

To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  the  woolly  train.— Pope.  lb. 

Ere  yet  we  reach'd  the  coast  the  bleat  of  sheep 
And  lowings  loud  of  oxen  in  the  stall. 
Came  o'er  mine  ear.  Cowper.  lb. 

The  humble  shepherd  to  his  rays. 

Having  his  rustic  homage  paid. 

And  to  some  cool  retired  shade 
Driven  his  bleatinq  flocks  to  graze ; 

Sits  down  delighted  with  the  sight 
Of  that  great  lamp,  so  mild,  so  fair,  so  bright. 

Sherburne.  The  Sun  Rise. 

The  Troians  (like  a  sort  of  ewes  pend  in  a  rich  man's  fold, 
Close  at  his  dore,  till  all  be  milkt ;  never  baaing  hold. 
Hearing  the  bleating  of  their  lambs)  did  all  their  wide 

host  fiU 
With  shouts  and  clamours. 

Chapman.  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  iv. 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold. 

Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her  mUk, 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece.  Thomson.  Spring. 

In  time  his  [Shenstone's]  expenses  brought  clamours  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's 
song ;  and  the  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very  diiferent 
from  fauns  and  fairies.- JoAmom.  Life  of  Shenstone. 

In  cold  stiff  soils  the  bleaters  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  term'd  the  halt  : 
Those  let  the  neighbouring  fold  or  ready  crook 
Detain  ;  and  poui  into  their  cloven  feet  . 

Corrosive  drugs.  Dyer.  The  Fleue,  D- 1. 

BLEB.  Skinner  says,  from  the  Ger.  Blaen, 
tirmescere,  turgescere,  to  swell.     See  Blub. 

"  A  blister ;  also  a  bubble  in  the  water.  North." 
(Grose.) 

And  were  not  the  angels  a  great  deal  better  employed  in 
the  beholding  the  worth  of  their  Creatom,  than  to  diminish 
their  own  happinesse,  by  attending  those,  whom  nothing 
can  make  happie  ?  looking  on  this  troubled  passing  stream 
of  the  perishing  generations  of  men,  to  as  little  purpose 
almost,  as  idle  boys  do  on  dancing  blebs  and  bubbles  m  the 
water.— 71/ore.  Song  of  the  Soul,  Conclusion. 

BLEE.  A.  S.  Bleoh,  from  Blewan,  efflorescere, 
to  blow,  to  bloom.  In  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
p.  27,  "  Hire  hko  blykyeth  so  bright."  Applied 
generally  to — 

The  complexion,  hue,  colour. 

Mine  herte  oppressed  is  so  wonderfully, 
Onely  for  him  which  is  so  bright  of  blee, 
Alas  I  trowe  I  shal  him  neuer  see.  „     ,  , 

Chaucer.  Lamentations  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

There  both  rosis  of  red  ble, 
And  lilie  likful  for  to  se. 

Uncertaine  Auctors.  Hickes,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

Before  him  came  a  dwarife  full  lowe, 

That  waited  on  his  knee. 
And  at  his  backe  five  heads  he  bore. 

All  wan  and  pale  of  blee.— Sir  Cauline.  Percy,  Poem  2. 

Forth  then  hyed  our  king,  I  wisse, 

And  an  angry  man  was  hee  : 
And  soone  he  found  queene  Elinore, 

That  bride  so  bright  of  blee.  M-  "• 

BLEED.    ■)       A.  S.  Blced-an.     Skinner   pre- 

Ble'eding.  \  fers  the  Dut.  Bhsen,  rubescere  ;  a 

colore,  scilicet :    to  grow  red  ;  to  blush,  or  bloom. 

To  pour  forth,  to  emit ;   to  draw  forth,  blood  : 

(met.)  to  feel  the  pains  or  agonies  of  bleeding. 

See  Blood. 

Of  al  that  me  him  bilimede.  hii  ne  bledde  nozt,  me  sede. 

JBelimbed,  cut  oflTthe  Umbs.]  R.  Gloucester,  p.  560. 

Ich  circumsysede  myne  sone.  and  al  so  for  bus  sake 
My  self  and  mv  meyne.  and  alle  that  maule  [male]  were 
Bledden  blod  for  that  lordes  love.— Pieri  Plouhman,  p.318. 


BLE 

Sire,  he  wold  say,  an  emperour  mote  nede 
Be  vertuous,  and  haten  tyrannic. 
For  which  he  made  him  in  a  bathe  to  blede 
On  bothe  his  armes  till  he  muste  die. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale.  v.  14,425. 

In  this  meane  tyme  in  Englode,  ye  Jewys  in  dyuerse  placis 
of  the  realme,  as  LyncolH,  Staunforde,  &  Lyune,  were 
roboyd  S:  spoyled  ;  and  at  Yorke  to  the  nombre  of  cccc.  & 
mo,  cutte  thejT  mayster  veynes  &  bled  to  deth. 

Fabgnn.  Rich.  I.  an.  11  SI. 

And  said  whimple  alas,  there  nis  no  more 
But  thou  shalt  fele  as  wel  the  blade  of  nie 
As  thou  hast  felt  the  bleding  of  Tisbe 
And  with  that  word,  he  smote  him  to  the  hart. 
The  Mode  out  of  the  wound  as  brode  start 
As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Thisbe  of  Babilnn. 

Whereupon  he  [Cato]  called  for  all  his  men,  one  after 
another,  and  very  angerly  asked  them  his  swoid,  and  gave 
one  of  them  such  a  blow  on  his  face,  that  his  nose  fell  a 
bleeding,  and  his  hand  was  all  bloody  withall. 

North    Plutarch,  p.  C60. 
The  Iamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
rieas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  1. 
Patriots  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.     We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.- Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

BLE'MISH,  V.  '\  To  blemkh,  is  to  affix  some 
Ble'mish,  n.  1  blame,  some  cause  of  blame; 
Ble'mishless.  Vsome  stain,  some  spot,  which 
Ble'mishment.  I  sullies,  taints  or  tarnishes  the 
Ble'mishing,  n.  )  original  soundness,  fairness, 

or  purity.      And  hence — 

To  taint,  to  tarnish,  to  sully;   to  deform,  to 

disfigure. 

And  thus  it  sufEseth  not  onley,  that  they  reuerence  ne 
auaile  me  naught,  but  if  thou  of  thy  fre  will,  rather  be  ble- 
mished with  mine  offencion. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

But  whenne  he  [Chas.  IX.]  came  to  mennes  astate  he  then 
was  ryght  sorry,  and  wolde  saye  full  often,  to  his  famyliers, 
a  prince  is  greatly  blemysshed  whenne  he  lakketh  conynge  of 
lectuie.—Fabyan,  an.  1483. 

For  if  ye  do  ye  shall  gretely  abate  the  honoure  of  the  lady, 

and  also  blemyssheih  the  honouie  of  the  queue  of  Castell  her 

doughter,  for  then  ye  sholde  make  her  worse  then  abastarde. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  43. 

To  see  how  Christ  was  prophecied  and  described  therein, 
cosidcr  &  marke,  how  that  the  kidde  or  lambe  must  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  so  was  Christ  onely  of  all  makind, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  his  laws. 

Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  43P. 

But  now  the  Frencheraen  haue  fortified,  victailed  and 
manned  their  tonnes,  and  we  haue  spent  tj-me  and  dooea 
nothyng  at  all,  lyngeryng  for  the  kyng  your  master,  to  the 
losse  of  vs  and  greate  blemishyng  of  our  honours. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  4. 


If  any  natural  blemish  blot  our  face, 
You  do  protest,  it  gives  our  beauty  grace, 
Srayti 


Mrs.  Shore  to  Edw.  IV, 


Full  many  lords,  and  many  knights  her  loued. 

Yet  she  to  none  of  them  her  liking  lent, 

Ne  euer  was  with  fond  afl'ection  moued, 

But  rul'd  her  thoughts  with  goodly  gouemement. 

For  dread  of  blame,  and  honours  blemishment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2 

A  life  in  all  so  blemishlesse,  that  we 

Enoch's  return  may  sooner  hope,  than  he 

Should  be  outshin'd  by  my.—Feltham.  Lusoria,  c.  37. 

The  eari  thinking  there  might  remain  some  grudge  of  the 
last  years'  falling  out,  caused  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  Sir 
Francis  Vere  to  shake  hands ;  "  which  we  did  both,"  says 
he,  "  the  more  willingly,  because  there  had  nothing  passed 
between  us  that  might  blemish  reputation." 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

The  reliefs  of  an  envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes 
and  imperfections  that  discover  themselves  in  an  illustrious 
character. — Spectator,  No.  19. 

They  have  possessed  other  beauties,  which  were  conform- 
able to  just  criticism ;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has 
been  able  to  overpower  censure,  and  give  the  mind  a  satis- 
faction superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  the  blemishes. 


Hume,  pt.  i.  Ess.  23. 

See    to    Blanch,    and    to 
Blink. 

To  blank  (qv.) — to  avoid,  or 
cause  to  avoid,  to  evade,  to 
escape,  to  elude,'to  shun,  to  start  or  shrink  from, 
to  startle And,  by  Gower,  to  blink. 


BLENCH,  J).  ^ 
Blench,  n.        I  1 
Ble'ncher.        I 
Ble'nching.     J  ( 


BLE 

Th»nne  shalt  th"  blench  at  a  bergh. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  122. 
And  thus  thinkende  I  stonde  still 
Without  bienchinge  of  mine  eie, 
Kight  as  me  thought  that  I  seie 
Of  paradis  the  most  ioie. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

For  now  if  ye  so  shuld  haue  answered  him  as  I  haue 
Bitewed  you,  thoughe  ye  shoulde  haue  somwhat  blenched 
him  therwith,  yet  he  might  &  wold  of  likelyhod  haue  gone 
further  with  you  &  haue  asked  you  wherby  ye  know  yt  ye 
shoulde  beleue  the  churche. — Sir  T.  More.   iVorkes,  p.  205. 

Lyke  as  the  good  husbande,  when  he  hath  sowen  his 
grounde,  setteth  vp  cloughtes  or  thredes,  whiche  some  call 
shailes,  some  blenchars,  or  other  lyke  shewes,  to  feare  away 
byrdes,  whiche  he  foreseeth  redye  to  deuoure  and  hurte  his 
corne.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

Zanch.  I  feel  the  old  man's  master'd  by  such  passion, 
And  too  high  rackt,  which  makes  him  overshoot  all 
His  valour  should  direct  at,  and  hurt  those 
That  stand  but  by  as  blenchers. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  ii.  so.  1. 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new, 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  110 

The  noble  lord  who  then  conducted  affairs,  and  his  worthy 
colleagues,  whilst  they  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  such 
distresses  as  you  have  since  brought  upon  yourselves,  were 
not  afraid  steadily  to  look  in  the  face  that  glaring  and 
dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of  eagles  have  blenched. 
Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

BLEND,  i;.  \      A.  S.  Blendan  ;    Sw.  Blanda, 
Blest,  part.  )  perhaps  from  iJe-fenan ;  Bttrnan, 

hhen-ed,  bland ;  and  upon  this  past  part,  the  verb, 

Bltend-an.     See  To  Le.nd. 

To  mix,  to  mingle ;   to   confound,   to  give  to 

each  ingredient  some  quality  or  qualities  of  the 

other. 

To  see  both  blended  in  one  flood, 
The  mother's  milk,  the  children's  blood. 
Makes  me  doubt  if  Heaven  will  gither 
Roses  hence,  or  liUies  rather. 

Crashaw.   Upon  the  Infant  Martyr. 
But  not  that  matters  wilde,  and  mylde 

without  reason  should  goo 
Blended  ^om.  Drant.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  sacriledge  than  to  prostitute  the  great 
name  of  God  to  the  petulancy  of  an  idle  tongue,  and  blend 
it  as  an  eipletive,  to  fill  up  the  emptiness  of  a  weak  dis- 
course.—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Set.  23. 

He  mourned  still,  and  wept  ful  sore 

I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode 
The  teares  he  for  his  master  wept 

Were  blent  water,  and  blonde. 

Old  Robin  of  Portugale.  Percy. 


The  Cinga  rolls  his  rapid  waves  around. 
But  soon  in  full  Iberus'  channel  lost. 
His  blended  waters  seek  Iberia's  coast. 

Jtowe.  Liican.  Pharsalia,  b.  iv. 

The  particulars  in  which  an  object  continues  the  same, 
are  often  so  blended  with  those  in  which  it  has  become  dif- 
ferent, that  we  cannot  find  proper  words  for  marking  the 
distinction,  and  therefore  must  have  recourse  to  obscure 
circumlocutions. — Bealtie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

BLENT,  is  the  past  tense  and  past  part. 
Blinncd,  blind,  blint  or  blent,  from  the  A.  S.  Btin- 
iian  :  to  stop,  (sc.)  the  sight,  the  vision.  See 
Blin. 


O  sely  preest,  o  sely  innocent, 

■\Vith  covetise  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent. 

Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tate,  v.  16,544. 


■JTet  was  he  blent,  and,  God  wot,  so  ben  mo, 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9985. 
He  can  so  well  his  cause  make. 
And  so  well  feigne,  and  so  well  glose. 
That  there  ne  shall  no  man  suppose. 


BLENT,  the  past  tense  of  Blench,  shrinked, 
Btarted  aside,  (Tyrwhitt. ) 

And  therwithal  he  blent  and  cried,  a ! 

Ab  though  h-!  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1023. 


BLE 


Alas  !  alas  I  that  I  ne  had  yblent, 
His  bote  love  is  cold,  and  all  yqueint. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller's  Tale,  T.  3751. 


BLESS,  or 

Bliss. 

Ble'ssed. 

Ble'ssedlt. 

Ble'ssedfi'l. 

Ble'ssedness. 

Ble'sser. 

Ble'ssing. 

Ble'ssfulness. 


A.  S.  Bliss-ian,  blessian, 
blithsian,  laitari,  la;tificare,  to 
make  blithe,  (qv. )  joyous  or 
glad.—  A.  S.  Blithe,  be-lithe , 
blissom,  blithsome  ,-  i.  e.  Be- 
lissom,  be  -  lithesome.  Lithe, 
lithesome,  and  lissom,  are 
still  used  in  the  north,  for 
quiet,  still,  gentle,  pliant, 
flexible ;  from  the  A.  S.  Lysan,  to  loosen  or 
slacken.     And,  hence,  consequentially — 

To  loosen ;  or  dissolve,  to  release,  to  relieve  (sc. ) 
the  tightness,  stiffness ;  to  alleviate,  to  soothe  or 
soften — the  harshness ;  to  mitigate,  to  assuage,  to 
still,  quiet  or  tranquillize — the  violence  or  turlju- 
lence,  the  pain  or  anguish  ;  to  pacify,  to  please,  to 
gratify  ;  to  communicate  or  confer  ease,  pleasure, 
joy,  gladness,  happiness,  prosperity ;  to  bestow 
.1  wish,  a  prayer,  for  happiness,  or  well  being. 

Bless  ijou ;  may  ease,  pleasure,  prosperity,  hap- 
piness, be  conferred  upon  you.  /  bless  you ,-  I  (as 
far  as  my  wishes  and  prayers  are  effectual  to  do 
so)  confer  prosperity,  happiness  upon  you. 

Ilii  blessede  hem  echon. 

And  toke  hem  al  to  God  grace,  &  to  batayle  wende  annon. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  40G. 


Thus  gate  was  that  werre  pesed,  withouten  lore. 
That  noither  partie  com  nerre,  I  blesse  Anselme  tlierforc. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  97. 


Id. 


.270. 


That  they  ben  cursed  of  Christ.  I  can  hem  wel  proue 
Withouten  his  blessinge  bare  betb  thei  in  her  werkes. 
For  Christ  seyde  hymselfe  to  swiche  as  hym  folwede. 
Y  blissed  most  they  ben,  that  men  ben  in  soule  : 
And  alle  power  in  gost,  God  hym  selfe  blesseth. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
And  ail  the  wise  that  evere  were,  by  ouht  ich  can  aspie 
Preisede  poverte  for  beste.  yf  pacience  hit  folwe 
And  bollie  bettere  and  blessedere,  by  many  folde  than 

richesse.  Id.  p.  209. 

Blesse  ghe  men 
ghe  ctirse.—  IViclif. 


ghou,  blesse  ghe 


nyle 


Therefore  I  gesside  necessarie  to  preie  brethren  that  thei 
come  bifore  to  ghou,  and  make  rndi  this  bilright  hlessijng  to 
be  redi  so  as  blessyng  and  not  as  auarice.  for  I  seie  this  thing, 
he  that  sowith  scarsli  schal  also  repe  scarsli,  and  he  that 
sowith  in  blessyngis  schal  also  repe  of  blessyngis. 

Ificlif.  2  Corynth,  c.  9. 

Wherefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  exhort  the  bretheren, 
to  come  beforehand  vnto  you  for  to  prepare  youre  good 
blessing  promysed  afore,  that  it  might  be  ready  :  so  that  it 
be  a  blessing,  and  not  a  defraudyng.  This  yet  remember, 
how  that  he  v;hich  sowcth  lyttel,  shall  reape  lytell,  &'  he  that 
soweth  plenteously  shall  reape  plenteously. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius, 

Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree, 

And  in  my  gardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  634fi. 

Proserpina,  whiche  doughter  was 

Of  Ceres,  befell  this  cas, 

While  she  was  dwellyng  in  Cecile, 

Hir  mother  in  that  ilke  while 

I'pon  her  btessynge,  and  hir  hest 

Bad,  that  she  shulde  ben  honest, 

And  lore  for  to  weaue  and  spinne 

And  dwelle  at  home,  and  kepe  her  inne. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  the  soule  doeth  not  perishe  whiche  departeth  from 
tlie  bodye,  nor  the  bodye  doeth  not  altogether  go  to  destruc- 
tion, that  in  tyme  to  come  shal  liue  more  blessedlyc,  and  be 
immortall.— C/rfa/.  John,  c.  9. 

For  in  this  xxxi.  Psalme  discribeth  he  also  this  blessed- 
full  state  of  man,  declared  now  by  the  gospel,  shewing  that 
yt  it  is  not  giue  &  receiued,  as  due  vntovs  for  the  workes  of 
Moses  law,  but  by  the  fre  goodness  of  God,  wherby  we  are 
moued  &  drawen  to  belieue. — Id.  Romaines,  c.  4. 

Moreouer  Aristotle's  felicitie  and  blessednes  standeth  in 
auoyding  of  all  tribulatios,  and  in  riches,  health,  honour, 
worship,  frendes,  and  authoritie,  which  felicitie  pleaseth  our 
spiritualty  v,e\\.—Tyndall.  Preface  to  the  Reader,  p.  103. 
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Lo  this  is  euen  the  vary  grounde, 

this  is  the  perfytte  cause, 
That  most  mislyke  themselues  so  muche. 

In  blesfulnes.  Drant.  Horace,  Sat.  b.  i.  s.  1 

Blessed,  who  walk'st  not  in  the  worldling's  way  ; 

Blessed,  who  with  foul  sinners  wilt  not  stand : 

Blessed,  who  with  proud  mockers  dar'st  not  stay ; 

Nor  sit  thee  down  amongst  that  scornful  band. 

P.  Fletcher,  Psalm  I. 
But  since  so  it  pleaseth  him,  whose  wisdom  and  goodness 
guideth  all.  put  thy  confidence  in  him,  and  one  day  we  shall 
blessedly  meet  again,  never  to  depart. 

Sydney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
The  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and  the  rain,  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  they  can  and  do  glorify  God, 
and  give  him  praise  in  their  capacity ;  and  yet  he  gave  them 
no  speech,  no  reason,  no  immortal  spirit,  no  capacity  of 
eternal  blessedness.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

Wlien  thou  hast  said  or  done  any  thing  for  which  thou 
receivest  praise  or  estimation,  take  it  indifferently,  and 
return  it  to  God;  reflecting  upon  him  as  the  giver  of  tlie 
gift,  or  the  btesser  of  the  action,  or  the  aid  of  the  design. 

Id.  Holy  Living,  s.i.  Of  Humility. 
The  assurance  of  a  future  blessedness  is  a  cordial  that  will 
revive  our  spiri/s  more  in  the  day  of  adversity,  than  all  the 
wise  sayings  and  considerations  of  philosophy. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 
I  took  up  Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speech  of 
Achilles  to  Priam,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  Jupiter  has 
by  him  two  great  vessels,  the  one  filled  with  blessings,  and 
the  other  with  misfortunes ;  out  of  which  he  mingles  a  com- 
position for  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world. 

Taller,  No.  146. 

The  very  babe 

Knows  this,  and  'chance  awak'd,  his  little  hands 
Lifts  to  the  gods,  and  on  his  innocent  couch 
Calls  down  a  blessing. 


Mason.  Caractacus. 


BLIGHT,  V.  >     Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Lihtan, 
Blight,  n.       )  belihtan,  to   alight,  to  descend, 

to  fall  upon,  to  strike  upon ; — to  strike,  to  blast, 

as  liijhtniny ;   and  thus — 

To  destroy,  to  wither  up,  to   desolate.     See 

Black,  Bleak. 


Blights  are  often  caused  by  a  continued  dry  easterly  wind, 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of 
showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  perspiration  in 
the  tender  blossoms  is  stopp'd,  so  that  in  a  short  time  their 
coloiu  is  changed  and  they  wither  and  decay. 

Miller.    Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Tho'  they  could  not  hinder  brave  and  active  spirits  from 
budding  out  into  noble  beginnings,  of  most  hopeful  benefit 
to  the  common  wealth ;  yet  could  [they]  by  stopping  the 
channel  of  supplies  or  encouragements,  btite  them  from 
advancing  to  any  fruitful  or  profitable  conclusions. 

Oldijs.   Life  of  Ralegh. 

The  Lady  Blast,  you  must  understand,  has  such  a  parti- 
cular malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  easterly 
wind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it  breathes  upon. 
Spectator,  No.  457. 
Trust  not,  ye  ladies,  to  your  beauty's  power. 
For  beauty  w  ithers  like  a  shrivelled  flower ; 
Y'et  those  fair  flowers,  that  Sylvia's  temples  bind. 
Fade  not  with  sudden  blights  or  winter's  wind. 

Gay.  Eclogues.  The  Tea-Tahle. 
I  suspect  it  will  be  found,  that  whenever  the  blighting 
wind  and  those  frosts  at  blooming  time  have  prevailed,  the 
produce  of  the  wheat  crop  will  turn  out  very  indifferently. 
Burke.  On  Scarcity. 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one. 
And  tliat  one  season  an  eternal  spring. 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vL 

Ah,  gracious  heaven!  attend 

His  fervent  prayer;  restrain  the  tempest's  rage. 
The  dreadful  blight  disarm  ;  nor  in  one  blast 
The  products  of  the  labouring  year  destroy ! 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 


BLIN,  V. 

Bli.nd,  v. 

Blind,  n. 

Bli'ndino,  n. 

Bli'xdixg,  aAj. 

Bli'nuly. 

Bli'ndness. 

Bli'.ndfold  r. 

Bli'ndfold,  adj. 
the  understanding. 

To  blind-fold ;  to  fold  any  thing  over  the  eyes, 
the  sight,  the  vision  (lit.  and  met.)  so  as  to  blin  or 
stop,  prevent  the  sight,  S.c. 


A.  S.  Blindan,  blindian  ,- 
Ger.  Blinden,  or  blenden; 
Dut. Blinden,  from  the  A.  S. 
Blinnan,  to  stop,  (Junius, 
y  and  after  him  Tooke. ) 
To  stop  or  stay  ;  to  stop, 
impede,  obstruct,  prevent 
or  hinder,  (sc.)  the  sight, 
the  vision,  the  perception, 
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Tho  -wende  kyng  Edmond  to  tondone  myd  ys  route, 
And  al  that  folc  of  Denemarch  dustrude  ther  aboute, 
And  drof  hem  out  of  thys  lond,  &  ^t  nolde   he  nogt 
bli/nne.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  302. 

Knoute  gadrid  him  an  oste,  on  Edmunde  lie  ran, 
&  Edmunde  on  him  asrejTi,  as  a  douhty  man, 
&  trauailed  sore  Knoute,  neuer  he  blanne. 


Befor  the  king  &  the  barons  he  suore  on  the  boke, 

That  neuer  Alfred  his  brother  thorgh  him  was  dede, 

No  btynfeld  no  slajTi,  hot  thorgh  Haralde's  rede. — Id.  p.  54. 

For  if  also  oure  gospel  is  keuerid,  in  these  that  perisschen 
it  is  keuerid,  in  which  God  hath  blend  the  soulis  of  unfeith- 
ful  men  of  this  world  that  the  lightning  of  the  gospel  of  the 
glorie  of  Crist  which  is  the  ymage  of  God  schyne  not. 

WicUf.  2  Corynthians,  c.  4. 

If  our  gospell  bee  yet  hyd.  it  is  hyd  amonge  them  that  are 
lost,  in  whom  the  God  of  thys  world  hath  bhjnded  the 
mindis  of  them  which  beleue  not,  least  the  light  of  the 
gloryous  gospel  of  Clirist  whiche  is  the  ymage  of  God,  shoulde 
shine  vnto  (hem.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Tlierefore  I  seie  and  witnesse  this  thing  in  the  Lord,  that 
ghe  walk  not  now  as  heathine  men  walken  in  the  vanyte  of 
her  Witt,  that  han  undirstondyng  derkned  with  derknessis, 
and  ben  aliened  fro  the  lyf  of  God  bi  ignoraunce  that  is  in 
hem  for  the  blindiiesse  of  her  herte. —  Wiclif,   Effesies,  c.  4. 

Thus  I  say  therefore  and  testify  in  the  Lord  that  ye  hence- 
forth walke  not  as  other  Gentyles  walke,  in  the  vanytie 
of  their  mynde.  blindeth  i  their  vnderstandyng,  beynge 
ntraungers  from  the  lyfe  whych  is  in  God  thorow  the 
Ignorancye  that  is  in  them  because  of  the  blyndnes  of  theyi 
heartes.— BiJ/e,  1551.  lb. 

And  the  men  that  heelden  him  scorniden  him  :  and  smyten 
hkn.    And  thei  blindfelden  him ;  and  smyten  his  face. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.22. 
And  the  men  that  stode  about  Jesus  mocked  him,  and 
smote  him.  and  blyndefolded  him  and  smote  his  face. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Er  he  cam  ther,  him  to  begile  he  thought. 
And  so  he  did,  or  that  they  went  atwin  : 
Til  he  had  torned  him,  coud  he  not  blin. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,610. 
And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three : 
That  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see, 
liut  it  were  with  thiike  eyen  of  his  minde, 
With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4970. 


If  ye  will  wincke  in  so  open  &  cleare  light  and  let  your- 
eelues  be  led  blindfolded,  and  haue  your  part  with  the  hj-po- 
critea  in  lyke  sinne  and  mischief;  be  sure,  ye  shall  haue 
your  pan  with  them  in  lyke  wrath  and  vengeance  that  is 
like  shorlly  to  fall  vpon  ihem.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  341. 

As  it  was  readye  at  hande  at  one  tyme  by  reason  of  the 
obscuringe  and  blyndinge  of  God's  worde  among  ye  Jewes 
thorowe  the  cursed  Talmud  wherunto  they  gaue  more  faith 
and  credence,  and  cleaned  more  earnestly  vnto  it  than  vnto 
the  lawe  of  God  and  to  the  prophets.— i/da/.  Bev.  c.  13. 

But  now  through  their  owne  lacke  of  vnderstandinge,  and 
through  their  owne  blindenesse,  these  menne  haue  them  faste 
yoked,  and  in  their  dannget.— Jewel.  Apologie,  p.  eor. 

Men  into  stones  there-with  he  could  transmew. 

And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 

And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  lookes  subdew. 

He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

God  never  gave  a  pow'r  to  one  whole  kind, 
But  most  part  of  that  kind  did  use  the  same : 

Most  eyes  have  perfect  sight,  though  some  be  blind; 
Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  though  some  be  lame. 

Davies.   Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30. 

Thus  partiall  judgements  blindely  ayme  amisse. 

At  things  which  stand  without  our  reach  retir'd. 

Which  whilst  not  ours,  as  treasures  we  define. 

But  not  the  same  whilst  we  the  same  enjoy. 

Stirling.  Alejandrean  Tragedy,  Chorus  5. 

And  even  then  he  made  shift  to  flie  and  escape  through 
by-waies  and  blind-lanes.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  44. 

He  [Love]  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eyesight  to  the  blind. 

And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ff  Arcite,  b.  ii. 

Fate's  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns. 

And  Providence  blasphemously  dethrones. 

Id.  Suum  Cuiipte. 

Disguis'd  in  all  the  masks  of  night. 

We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight. 

At  hlindman's  buff,  to  grope  his  way. 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day.— Il'udibras,  pt.  jii.  c.  3. 

This  husbands  well  his  strength,  (altho'  he  glows 

With  ire)  and  deals  more  sparingly  his  blows  ; 

That,  eager  of  revenge,  himself  neglects. 

And  rushes  blindly  on. — Lewis.  Thebaid  of  Staliu.i,  b.  vi. 
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Thus  the  professors  of  wisdom,  like  the  foolish  Harpaste 
that  Seneca  speaks  of,  who  insensible  of  her  own  blindness 
always  complained  the  sun  was  down  and  the  house  dark, 
thought  all  things  were  left  at  random,  in  loose  disorder, 
and  confusion  here  below. 

Bales.  Spiritual  Perfection  Unfolded,  c.  7. 

His  exhortation  therefore  was,  "  Repent  ye ;"  renounce 
those  vices  and  abominations  which  at  present  blind  your 
eyes  and  cloud  your  understandings,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  truth  and  bear  the  light. 

Porieus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  3. 


If  I  ha 


Blackstone.   Comn 


I  never  heard  it  prescribed  as  a  recipe  for  strengthening 
the  sight,  to  keep  constantly  blindfolded  in  the  day-time, 
and  put  on  spectacles  when  we  go  to  sleep. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

One  month  passes  and  another  comes  on  :  the  year  ends 
and  then  begins :  but  man  is  still  unchanging  in  folly,  still 
blindly  continuing  in  prejudice. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  94. 

BLINK,  V.      '\       To  blink,  A.  S.  Bli-can,  co- 
ruscare,  micare,  is  to  giv 


Li'NKARD.        V  the  eye  the  twinkling  motion 

Bh'nker.  I  or  action  of  any  thing  glitter- 

Bh'nking,  n.  J  ing,  e.  g.  a  star;   to  twinlile,  to 

wink  ;  to  look  with  the  eye  partially  closed,  to  close 

the  eye  partially ;   and  as  this  is  frequently  done 

to  avoid  any  sudden  action  upon  the  eye  ;  to  blench 

(so  Gower  writes  it)  or  blink,  is  consequentiallj- 

To  avoid,  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade,  to  escape, 
to  elude,  to  shun,  shrink  or  start  from.  See  to 
Blanch  and  to  Blench. 

A  blink :  a  quick  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
eye ;  a  quick  short  sight  or  view ;  a  glimpse,  or 
glance,  a  wink,  a  twinkle. 

Blinker,  one  who  blinks ;  also  that  which  screens, 
(sc. )  to  prevent  blinking. 

Than  vpon  him  she  kest  vp  bothe  her  eyne 
And  with  a  blinke  it  come  in  tiU  his  thought 
That  he  somtime  her  face  before  had  seen. 
But  she  was  in  such  plite  he  knew  her  nougt. 
Yet  than  her  loke  into  his  minde  he  brought. 
The  swete  visage,  and  amorous  blenking 
Of  faire  Creseide,  sometime  his  own  darling. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 


Remembre  Batte  the  foolish  blink-eyed  boye 

"N^Tiich  was  at  Rome,  thou  knowest  whome  I  meane. 

,  Gascoigne.  Ilcarbes. 
The  amorous  blyncks  flee  to  and  fro 
With  sugred  wordes  that  make  a  show 
That  fansie  is  well  pleasde  withall 
And  findes  itselfe  content. 

Turberville.  The  Loucr  obtaining  his  Wish,  ^c. 

The  eyes  yblent 

Do  blink  even  blind  with  objects  vehement. 
So  that  till  they  themselves  do  well  recure 
Lesse  matters  they  no'te  see. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii,  c.  1.  s.  32. 

Lo,  this  is  the  first  blinke,  that  ever  I  had  of  him. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Zuccheus. 

Let  rigid  antiquaries  such  things  write. 
Who  by  a  blinking  lamp  consume  the  night. 

Cotton.  An  Epigram. 
But  chief  he  glory'd  with  licentious  style 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim ; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
This  floor  let  not  the  vulgar  tread. 
Who  worship  only  what  they  dread. 
Nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see 
Through  blinkers  of  authority.— Grf  en.  The  Grotto. 

On  being  pressed  by  her  friends,  sometime  after  the  re- 
storation, to  go  to  court;  "  By  no  means,"  said  she,  [the 
Countess  of  Pembroke]  "unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  wear 
blinkers."— Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 


BLLSS,  V. 
Bliss,  n. 
Bli'ssfull. 
Bli'ssfully. 

BH'SSFULNESS 

Bli'ssless. 

Bli'ssed. 

Bli'ssedly. 

Bn'sSEDNBSS. 


See  to  Bless.  The  verb 
is  now  written  Bless .-  the 
n.  Bliss  is — blessedness.   Ge- 

^nerally  applied  to — 

''  Excessive  pleasure,  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  good  fortune, 
well-being ;  to  full  and  com- 
idete  happiness. 

191 
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That  such  a  mon  schulde  in  helle  be,  he  caieJe  In  hys 

thogte. 
The  soule  thortli  Code's  gracs  out  of  helle  he  brogte. 
And  to  ys  body  hym  joyned,  &  gef  hym  Christendom, 
War  with,  as  he  worthi  was,  to  blisse  of  heuen  he  com. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  71. 
Thorgh  tithing  brouht  bitide  the  Scottis  wist  of  this 
Ilk  Scotte  on  his  side  mad  therof  joy  and  blis. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  297. 

Alle  these  thingis  I  schewide  to  ghou,  for  so  it  behoueth 
men  traueilynge  to  resseyue  syke  men,  and  to  haue  mynde 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord  Ihesu,  for  he  seide,  it  is  more  blisful 
to  ghyue  than  to  ressey ve.— iric/;/.  Dedis.  c.  20. 

Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette. 

In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 

A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.553S. 

And  sithen  we  know  well,  that  mony  a  manne  hath 
sought  the  fruict  of  btisfulnesse,  not  only  with  suflferyng 
of  death,  but  eke  with  sufferj-ng  of  paynes  and  tourraents  : 
how  might  then  this  present  lite  make  men  blisful,  sens  that 
thiike  selfe  life  ended,  it  ne  maketh  folk  no  wretches. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  u.  p.  .1  '. 

But  Christ  answeared,  Naie,  blissed  be  they  that  heare  the 
Worn  .If  of  God,  and  keepe  the  same. 

Jewell.  Replie  to  Hardinge,  p.  GOO, 

The  nearenesse  of  mothers  blonde  should  haue  profited 
Christes  mother  nothinge  at  al,  onlesse  she  had  more  bliss- 
edty  carried  Christe  in  her  harte,  then  in  her  bodie. — Id.  lb. 

For  it  ought  not  to  seme  vnto  you  a  greate  or  grevous 
matter,  though  by  afflictions  and  griefes  that  are  but  shorte 
and  shall  soone  haue  an  ende,  you  come  to  the  blissedncsse 
that  neuer  shall  deaye.-Udal.     1  Pet.  c.  I. 

But  the  death  of  christians  is  nothyng  else  but  a  slepe, 
from  the  whiche  they  shall  awake  agayne  at  the  commyng 
of  Christ,  to  Ijiie  a  great  deale  more  blissfulli/. 

id.  Thess.  c.  4 

For  if  it  be  so,  that  the  heavens  have  at  all  time  a  mea- 
sure of  their  wrathful  harms,  surely  so  many  have  come  to 
my  blissles  lot,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  hath  too  small  a 
portion,  to  make  with  cause  so  wilful  a  lamentation. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii, 
Of  him  she  thinks  she  cannot  think  too  much  ; 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  ever  sweet; 
The  pleasure  of  her  ravish'd  thought  is  such, 
As  almost  here  she  with  her  bliss  doth  meet. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30, 
If  Love's  sweet  music,  and  his  blissful  cheer. 
E'er  touch'd  your  hearts,  or  mollify'd  your  ear; 
Tender  the  case,  and  evermore  the  wed 
Shall  praise  your  conscience  both  at  board  and  bed. 

Srai/lon.  The  Out. 

It  had  been 

A  fault  of  judgment 


aftlc 


My  better  stars,  that  ofier'd  me  the  grace 

Of  so  much  blissfulness. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Sometimes,  with  Scipio,  she  [Science]  collects  her  sail. 

And  seeks  the  blissful  shore  of  rural  ease. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

Being  absolute  master  of  his  own  actions,  onely  both 
lawgiver  and  counsellour  to  himself,  all-suflficient,  and 
incapable  of  admitting  any  accession  to  his  perfect  blissfiii' 
ness  —Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

'Iwas  then  two  swains  the  Doric  reed  essay'd 
To  sing  the  praises  of  a  peerless  maid. 
On  Arden's  blissful  plain  her  seat  she  chose. 
And  hence  her  rural  name  Axdenna  rose. 

Jago.  Ardenna. 

BLI  ST,  I'.  What  Spenser  meant  by  this  word  is 
not  evident.  Certainly  not  wounded,  from  Cot- 
grave's  Blesser,  to  wound ;  for  not  a  wound  was 
given.  It  is  written  either  with  the  i  or  e,  and 
may  be  merely  the  verb. 

To  bla.1t,  to  strike  suddenly,  violently;  to  strike, 
to  hurt ;  or  beat  about. 


Himselfe  addrest  vnto  this  new  debate. 
And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist. 
That  he  which  way  to  tuine  him  scarcely  wist : 

At  last,  the  caytiue  after  long  discourse, 
Wlien  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite,  &c. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi  c  8. 
Their  shining  shieldes  about  their  wrestes  they  tye, 
And  burning  blades  about  their  heades  do  blesse. 
The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heavinesse. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  S. 
They  gave  me  no  leisure,  answered  Sancho,  to  look  to 
them  so  nearly,  for  scarce  had  1  laid  hand  on  my  trunchc.in, 
when  they  blest  my  shoulders  with  their  pines,  in  such  sort 
as  they  wholly  deprived  me  of  my  sight,  and  the  force  of  my 
feet  together.— SAe/ion,  Don  Quixote,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


BLI 

BLI'STER,  I'.  )      Dut.  Bluyster ;    Sw.  Bltusa. 
Bli'ster,  71.        S  Perhaps  no  more  than  Bltest, 
flatus,  from  Bkrsk'n,  to  blow,  to  puff  up  ;  as — 
A  pustule  or  blain. 

Mine  opinion  is  y'  he  tliat  will  not  fall  among  so  manie 
Btones,  nor  pricke  him  among  so  manie  themes,  nor  blisler 
him  among  so  manie  nettels,  let  him  heare  what  I  will  sale, 
and  do  as  he  shall  see.— GoWen  Boke,  Let.  14. 

In  hole  destinations  the  head  is  very  hot  in  felinge,  the 
leume  heing  in  the  mouth  is  thyn  and  warme,  the  tongue 
or  chekes  within  blistered. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Caslel  of  HeWi,  b.iv.  c.  2. 

Above  all,  it  would  he  looked  well  unto,  that  they  [graffes] 
be  neat  and  bright,  so  as  they  shine  againe  ;  that  no  part  of 
them  be  seene  either  scorched  drie  with  the  sunne,  or  cica- 
trized (as  it  were)  and  blistered. 


BLO 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii 


At  length,  being  arrived  at  Glasgow,  the  blisters  brake 
out,  of  a  blewish  colour,  so  the  physitians  presently  knew 
the  disease  to  come  by  poyson  ;  he  [the  King]  was  brought 
so  low  that  nothing  but  death  was  expected :  yet  the 
strength  of  his  youth  at  last  did  surmount  the  poison. 

Knox.  History  of  Reformation,  p.  438. 

Blistering,  cupping,  bleeding  are  seldom  of  use  but  to  the 
idle  and  intemperate  ;  as  all  those  inward  applications  which 
are  so  much  in  practise  among  us,  are  for  the  most  part 
nothing  else  but  expedients  to  make  luxury  consistent  with 
health.— 5pec/o/or,  No.  195. 
I'd  not  complain  tho'  Phcebus  burnt  the  lands, 
And  painful  blisters  swell'd  my  tender  hands. 

Grainger.  Tibullus,  b.  ii.  El.  3. 

BLITHE.  ^  See  Bliss  and  Lithe.  The 
Bli'thly.  I  A.  S.  Blithe,  he-lithe,  be-lithe- 
Bli'thsome.  f  some,  be-lissom,  is  formed  of  the 
Bli'thnkss.  J  prefix  ^e  and  to/ie,  thus — Blithe, 

blithesome,  blissom. 

Gentle,  easy,  pliant,  flexible,  easy  to  move  or 

to  be  moved.      And  therefore — 

Active,  spritely,  lively,  joyous  ;  having  activity, 

)i\'eliness,  spriteliness,  cheerfulness,  gaiety  ;  joy  or 

gladness. 


The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  the  knight. 
Of  which  ful  lilith  and  glad  was  every  wight. 

ClMucer.   the  Prologue,  v.  860. 

I  shal  right  bliihly,  so  God  me  saue 
Holly  with  all  the  witte  1  haue 
Here  you  as  wel  as  I  can. 


Id.  TheDr 


O  soppe  of  sorowe  sonken  into  care 

O  caitife  Creseide  now  &  e\icrmare 

Gon  is  thy  ioy  and  al  thy  mirth  in  earth 

Of  all  blithnesse  now  art  thou  blake  and  baro. 

Id.  TUe  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
And  after,  whan  it  was  recorded 
Unto  the  doughter,  howe  it  stoode. 
The  yefte  of  all  this  worldes  good 
Ne  shuld  haue  made  hir  halfe  so  blithe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

TVould'st  see  blitli^  looks,  fresh  checks,  beguile 
Age,  would'st  see  December  smile » 

Crashaw.  In  Praise  of  Lessiut. 
Droope  not  for  that  (man)  but  unpleate  thy  browes, 

And  btithly,  so,  fold  envies  up  in  pleats : 
For,  fro'  thy  makings,  milke  and  melly  flowes. 
To  feed  the  songster-swaines  with  art's  soot-meats. 

Browne.  An  Eclogue. 

The  delightfulness  and  hlithness  of  their  [poets]  compo- 

sitioiis,  invites  most  men  to  be  frequently  conversant  with 

Ihem,  either  in  songs,  or  upon  the  stage,  or  in  other  poems. 

Digby.  On  the  Soul,  c.  3. 

Short  are  our  joys,  and  neighbouring  griefs  disturb 
Our  pleasant  hours  !  inclement  winter  dwells 
Contiguous  ;  forthwith  frosty  blasts  deface 
The  blithsome  year.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Then  follows  blithe,  equipt  with  fork  and  rake. 
In  light  array,  the  train  of  nymphs  and  swains. 

Bodslcy.  Agriculture,  c.  S. 
Now  the  hill— the  hedge— is  green. 

Now  the  Warbler's  throat's  in  tune ! 
Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene, 

Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  noon. — Cunningham.  Noon. 

BLIVE.     See  Belivk 


BLOAT,  !>.  •^  Skinner ;  from  Dut.  J5fosen, 
Bloat,  af^'.  Mo  l)lusb.  It  is  very  probably 
Blo'aiednkss.  J  i?/<«wrf,     bloivt,    bloat;     i.e. 

blown,  swelled,  puffed  out ;  meaning — 

To  blow  out,  swell,  or  puff  out,  be  or  become 

swollen  or  tumid. 

Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Gronme.  Who  you?  you  a  masque?  why  you  stinke  like 
so  many  bloat-herrings  newly  taken  out  of  the  chimney ! 

B.Jonson.  The  Masque  of  Augur es. 
Then  damn  not.  but  indulge  his  rude  essays. 
Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise, 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  Circe. 
Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pin'd. 

With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-burnings ; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankind, 
Yet  lov'd  in  secret,  all  forbidden  things. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 


Smit  by  the  rapture-beammg  eye, 

Deep  flashing  through  the  midnight  of  their  mind. 

The  sable  bands  combin'd. 

Where  fear's  black  banner  bloats  the  troubled  sky, 

Appall'd  retire.  Beattie.  Ode  to  Hope. 

Ah !  how,  my  friend,  has  foul  gorg'd  luxurie, 

And  bloated  slumber  on  the  slothful  down. 

From  the  dull  world  all  manly  virtue  thrown. 

And  slav'd  the  age  to  custom's  tyrannie. 

Mickle.  A  Sonnet. 

BLOBBER-LIPPED.  See  Bleb.  Ha^-ing 
blMetl,  swelled  lips.  P.  Plouhman  writes  Baber- 
lipped.      See  Beetle. 

A  blobber-lipped  shell,  seemeth  to  be  a  kind  of  mussel. 

Grew. 
They  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend  ■, 
His  Hobber-Kps  and  beetle-brows  commend. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 


Block  is,  be-lock,  block  ,■ 
from  the  A.  S.  Lycan,  be- 
lycaii;  Dut.  Be-luycken, 
claudere,  concludere,  occlu- 
dere,  obserare ;  to  shut,  to 
close,  to  shut  up,  to  lock, 
(Somner. )     See  Lock. 

A  block  of  wood,  or  other 
substance  ;  i.  e.  a  piece 
suited,  fitted,  to  shut  up,  or 
close  up,  to  include  or  ex- 


BLOCK,  V. 

Block,  n. 

Block.Vde,  v. 

Bi.ocka'de,  n. 

Blo'ckish. 

Blo'ckishlt. 

Blo'ckishness. 

Blo'ckhead. 

Blo'ckheaded. 

Blo'ckheadly, 

Blo'ckheadism. 
elude,  to  obstruct. 

A  block,  as  well  as  blockhead,  is  applied  (met. ) 
to  any  one  who  has  the  lumpishness,  the  heavi- 
ness, the  dulness  of  a  block  ;  whose  faculties  seem 
blocked  up  ;    whose  understanding  is  inaccessible. 

To  blockade;  Fr.  Bloquer.  To  shut  in,  or  block 
up,  to  besiege,  beset,  or  compass  on  all  sides, 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

This  k\Tige  the  wether  gan  beholde. 

And  wist  well,  thei  moten  holde 

Her  cours  endlonge  the  marchc  right. 

And  made  vpon  the  darke  night. 

Of  great  shydes  and  of  blockcs. 

Great  tire  agein  in  the  great  rockes. 

To  shew  vpon  the  hilles  high  : 

Bo  that  the  llete  of  Grece  it  sigh.— ffower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

His  brother  the  erle.  [of  Pembroke]  when  he  should  laye 
doune  his  bed  on  the  bloclie  to  suffer,  said  to  Syr  Jhon  Con- 
yers  and  Chippam,  masters,  let  me  dye  for  I  amolde.but  saue 
my  brother,  which  is  younge,  lusty  mid  hardye,  mete  and 
ante  to  serue  the  greatest  prince  of  Christendfl. 
'  Hall.  Edw.  ir.  an.  8. 

I  would  not  call  it  heresye.  if  one  woulde  translate  pres- 
byleros  a  bloeke:  but  I  would  say  he  wete  a  blockhead.  And 
as  very  a  blockhead-were  he,  that  would  translate  presbijierns 
an  elder,  instead  of  a  priest,  for  that  this  English  woorde 
elder,  signifyeth  no  more  a  prieste,  then  this  Greke  woorde 
presbyteros  signifieth  an  elder  stick. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  425. 

It  shall  suffice  that  the  contentions  passed  in  verse  long 
sithens,  between  M.  Churchyard  and  Camel,  were  bya  6/oc*- 
headed  reader  construed  to  be  indeede  a  quarel  between 
two  neighbours,  of  whom  one  hauing  a  camel  in  keeping, 
and  the  other  hauing  the  charge  of  the  churchyard,  it  was 
supposed  they  had  growcn  to  debate,  because  the  camel 
came  into  the  churchyard. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

And  except  he  dcfcnde  them  by  his  aungels,  in  uayne 
gather  they  treasure,  in  uayne  buylde  they  blokhoutei  and 
municions.— /oye.  The  Eiposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 


BLO 

I  thmcke  not  much  that  thinges  are  carpde 

comde  from  a  blockyshe  pate. 
But  that  those  things  are  counted  worse 
which  were  commencde  of  late. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  I. 
But  what  man  can  bee  so  blockishly  ignorant  euer  to  ex- 
pect place  or  honour  from  a  foraine  king,  hauing  no  other 
argument  or  perswasion  then  his  owne  disloyaltie. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  174. 

The  common  sort  of  strangers,  and  the  ofT-skowring  of 
mariners,  hearing  of  this  rare  miracle  of  nature  [Mount 
Hecla]  by  an  inbred  and  naturall  blockishnesse  are  carried 
to  this  imagination  of  a  prison  of  soules. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  559. 

On  the  side  of  which  port,  trending  in  forme  of  an  halfe 
moone,  stand  hue  btockchojises  or  small  forts,  wherein  is  some 
very  good  artillery,  and  the  forts  are  kept  with  about  au 
hundred  Janisaries. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

After  the  sacking  thereof  they  had  in  a  greedie  endevour 
burnt  it  quite,  but  that  by  blocking  up  the  avenues  thejr 
were  driven  backe,  and  so  they  made  havocke  of  whatsoever 
could  be  found  without  the  towne. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  66. 

And  beginning  from  the  city  of  Cencress  unto  the  ha- 
ven of  Lecheum,  they  shut  and  blocked  up  all  the  ways 
from  the  one  sea  to  the  other,  with  mighty  great  pieces  of 
timber  across,  and  with  a  marvellous  deep  ditch. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  926. 

How  many  princes  of  the  blood  (whereof  some  of  them 
for  age  could  hardly  crawl  towards  the  block,)  with  a  world 
of  otliers  of  all  degrees  (of  whom  our  common  chroniclea 
have  kept  the  account)  did  he  [Henry  VIII.]  execute. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  Pref, 

Wbile  passers  by 

Slightly  look  in  your  lovely  face,  where  I 
See  beauteous  heaven,  whilst  silly  blockheads,  they. 
Like  laden  asses,  plod  upon  their  way. 
And  wonder  not. 
Drayton.  Elegies.  Of  his  Lady's  not  coming  to  London. 

Like  as  temperance,  a  mediocrity  between  the  blockish 
stupidity  of  the  mind  moved  with  no  touch  of  pleasure,  and 
an  unbridled  loosenesse  whereby  it  is  abandoned  to  all  seu- 
suality.— J/oHond.  Plutarch,  p.  57. 

Onlyfeare,  which  being  no  less  void  of  audacity  and  bold- 
nesse,  than  of  reason ;  carrieth  with  it  a  certain  blockish' 
nessc  or  stupidity  destitute  of  action.— W.  lb.  p.  214. 

Am  I  twice  sand-blind  ?  twice  so  near  the  blessing  1  voul<2 
arrive  at  ?  and  block-like  never  know  it  ? 

Beaum.  «•  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

With  moles  the  opening  flood  he  would  restrain. 
Would  block  the  port,  and  intercept  the  main. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  ii. 

He  [Aristotle]  tells  us,  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of 
marble,  and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the 
superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure 
is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  What  sculpture 
is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  an  human  so'il. 

Spectator,  No.  21S. 
Last  night  arriv'd  a  mail  from  Lisbon,  which  gives  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  the  posture  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  enemy  having  been  necessitated  wholly  to  aban- 
don the  blockade  of  Olivensa. — Taller,  No.  61. 
Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
A  block-head,  with  melodious  voice. 
In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  choice ; 
And  oft  the  dancing  master's  art 
Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart. 

Swift.  Cadmus  Sf  Vanessa. 
Some  fool,  some  mere  elder  brother,  or  some  blockheadly 

hero, 
Jove,  I  beseech  thee,  send  her. 

Dryden.  Amphitryon,  Act  i.  s.  2. 

To  these  stones  are  added  large  blocks,  which,  when  the 
whole  shall  be  completed,  will  give  it  the  appearance  of  an 
island  just  emerged  from  the  ocean  ! 

Melmolh.  PUny.  b.  vi.  Let.  31. 

He  [Col.  Briggs]  mustered  a  party,  which  he  thought  suf- 
ficient, and  went  himself  on  the  enterprise.  How  it  was 
conducted,  my  authority  does  not  inform  us — whether  he 
got  together  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the 
place  by  sea  ;  or  whether,  he  landed,  and  carried  on  his  ap- 
proaches in  form. — Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 

One  would  think  from  the  speech  of  this  learned  lord 
Mayor,  that  the  Parisians,  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  had 
beeii  suflTering  the  straits  of  some  dreadful  blockade. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

And  yet,  whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  himself,  it  is 
at  le.TSt"two  to  one  but  he  is  a  greater  blockhead  than  the 
most  scribbling  dunce  he  affects  to  despise. 

Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Ltarninn,  c.  10. 


BLO 

He  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  alive,  -when  animated 
by  Addison  and  Steele,  though  now  reduced  to  that  state  of 
^lockkeadism,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  master. 

Smart.  Notes  to  Hie  Hilliad. 

BLO'NKET.  The  Gloss  says,  «  Blonket  live- 
ries are  gray  coats."  They  are  Uarik,  dismal 
liveries. 

Our  blanket  liueries  been  all  too  sad 

For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  yclad 

With  pleasance.— S;)(!jwer.  The Shepherd'aCalendar.  May. 

BLOOD,  V.  \  Blood,  or  as  it  was  anciently 
Blood,  n.  I  written  Bhd.  Blode  is  the  past 
Blo'ody,  v.  I  part,  of  the  verb  to  bleed.  See 
BLo'oDY,nrf/.  Vthe  quotations  from  Boyle  and 
Blo'odiness.  I  Arbuthnot. 
Blo'odily.  I  5food  is  applied,  (met. )  to — 
Blo'odless.  J  Men  of  high  spirit.  SccBlade. 
Blood,  prefixed  to  other  words,  has  given  birth 

to  expressions  of  very  powerful  import:   (e.g.) 

blood-guilty,  blood-thirsty. 

To  a  noble  lond  he  scholde  come,  &  there  all  lord  be, 
And  kynges  come  of  hys  blod,  &  that  me  schulde  sc. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 

He  adrou  ys  blodij  suerd,  and  loude  bygan  to  grede : 
Englysse  men,  Englysse  men,  sleth  anon  ych  rede. 
Vor  Edmond,  vre  kyng,  to  dethe  ys  ydo.         Id.  p.  304. 

This  ilk  tlire  barons,  thorgh  descent  of  blode, 
Haf  right  &  resons  to  the  coroune  fulle  gode. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  249. 

And  a  womman  hadde  hen  in  the  blodi  flixe  twelve  yeer, 
and  hadde  resseyved  many  thingis  of  ful  many  lechis,  and 
hadde  spendid  al  hir  good,  and  was  nothing  amendid  but 
was  rather  the  worse.— »'ic(i/.  Mark,  c.  5. 

And  there  was  a  certayne  woman,  which  was  diseased  of 
an  yssue  of  blod  xii.  yeares  &  had  suft'red  many  thynges  of 
many  phisicions,  and  had  spent  all  y'  she  had,  and  felt  none 
amendment  at  al,  but  wa.xed  viorie.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  sawe  hir  blndy  woundes  wide  and  sore ; 
And  alle  criden  bothe  lesse  and  more, 
Have  mercie,  Lord,  upon  us  wimmen  alle. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1757. 

But  Dido  quaking  fierce  with  frantike  moode  and  grisly 

With  trembling  spotted  cheeks,  her  huge  attempting  to 

Besides  her  selfe  for  rage,  and  towards  death  with  visage 

Her  eyes  about  she  rold,  as  red  : 


\t\\e  those  caterpillers  and  blouddtj  beasts  had  under- 
mined him,  they  complayned  agayn  to  their  lord  cardinal. 
The  Life  of  Doctour  Barnes. 

For  loe  he,  tendring  my  most  humble  sute, 

The  right,  and  faith,  my  Hector's  bloodlesse  corps 

T,..-j„„j   ' 1  be  layd  in  sepulture, 

I  my  kingdome  home  againe. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JSneil,  b.  ii. 
■  The  Gods  he  fear'd 
?  and  of  nations  heard. 
,  and  for  sums  of  gold 
f  my  Hector  sold. 
L  parent  underwent. 


back  in  safety  from  his  t 


-Dryden.  lb. 


Which  petitio  once  obtained,  thei  sent  out  curriers  into 
euery  parte,  amongst  whome  Homfrey  Cheiny  pleiyiig  the 
parte  of  a  good  blood  hounde,  foloed  the  track  of  the  flyer  so 
euen  by  the  sent,  that  he  ouertooke  and  apprehended  hymn 
not  far  from  Copeign.— .ffoH.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

Now  shall  thou  dye,  quod  he,  and  with  that  woru 
At  the  altar  him  trembling  gan  he  draw, 
Wallowing  through  the  bloodshed  of  his  son. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  ^Eneis,  b.  ii. 


Hereof  come  these  pestilences,  famine,  derth,  distruc- 
tions,  burnings,  and  blood-shedings. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

But  trembling  Dido  eagerly  now  bent 

Upon  her  stern  determination ; 

Her  bloodshot  eyes  roling  within  her  head ; 

Her  quivering  chekes,  sleeked  with  deadly  staine. 

Both  pale  and  wan  to  think  on  death  to  come. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  yEneis,  b.  iv. 

But  she  •  •  »  •  . 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  bloud  deadc. 

But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnesse. 

Fairer  then  fairest,  let  none  euer  say. 

That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yeelded  day.— Spenser,  Son.  20. 

Shortly  after  Pysistratus  having  wounded  himself,  and 
hloi^nied  all  his  body  over,  caused  his  men  to  carry  him  in 
liis  coach  into  the  market-place— A'or(A.  Plutarrh,  p.  SO. 

VOL    I. 
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They  who  taught  first  to  dismember,  and  cut  in  pieces 
for  meat  a  tame  goose,  a  house  dove,  and  a  familiar  pigeon, 
a  dunghill  cock,  or  domestical  hen  of  the  roust,  and  that 
not  for  to  satisfie  and  remedy  the  necessity  of  hunger, 
as  do  those  weezils  and  cats,  but  onely  for  pleasure,  and  to 
feed  a  dainty  tooth,  surely  have  confirmed  and  strengthened 
all  that  blodiness  and  savage  crueltie  which  was  in  our 
nature,  and  made  it  altogether  inflexible  and  immoveable 
without  any  compassion. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  779. 

They  will  exact  by  torture  what 

Thou  thinkest,  and  hast  thought : 
Then,  mercie  God,  amongst  those  men 

No  mercie  is  at  all : 
A  bloodier  law  vsde  bloodierly 

Was  neuer  heard  or  shall. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.ix.  c.  51. 

And  threw  vnmeasur'd  cries,  about  their  waike  ; 

So  horrid  that  a  bloodlesse  feare  surprisde 

My  daunted  spirits.— CAojpmoK.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  xi. 

Ah  !  coward  hand ;  aflfraid  why  shouldst  thou  be  ? 
(Thou  instrument  of  death,  shame  and  despite) 
Why  schouldst  thou  feare,  with  sharp  and  trenchant  knife 
To  cut  the  thread  of  this  blood-gniltie  life  1 

Fairfax.   Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  xii. 

He  call'd  no  lightning  from  the  clouds,  or  from 
His  dared  eyes  to  flash  on  Judas's  face. 
And  stamp  upon  his  lips  that  flaming  doom 
■\Vhich  due  to  their  blood-thirsty  flattery  was. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  U.  8.227. 

A  patriot's  blood. 

Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed. 

And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  lov'd  land 

The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws.— Coicpcr.  Task,  b.  v. 

Meantime  remember,  lifeless  drone  ! 
I  carry  bucks  and  bloods  alone. 

Warton.  The  Phaeton  ^  One  Horse  Chair. 

Stay,  bloody  soldier,  stay  thy  hand, 

Nor  take  the  shepherd's  gentle  breath : 
Thy  rage  let  innocence  withstand  ; 

Let  music  soothe  the  thirst  of  death. — Langhorne,  Fab.  3. 


repressed  as  rebellion  by  the  hand  of  power ;  and  bloody 
executions  (often  bloodily  returned)  marked  the  whole  of 
its  progress  through  all  its  stages.— iarie.  Speech  at  Bristol. 

Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  paste-board  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  ; 
Processions  forra'd  for  piety  and  love, 
I  saint  in  every  grove. 

Goldsmith.  The  Trarcller. 


The  division  that  nature  herself  makes  of  human  blood, 
when  being  let  out  of  the  veins  it  is  suffered  to  refrigerate 
and  settle,  is  into  a  fluid  or  serous,  and  a  consistent  or 
fibrous  part. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  611. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  animal  body,  and 
from  which  all  the  rest  are  derived  :  the  red  part  difl"ers 
from  the  serum ;  the  serum,  from  the  lymph  ;  the  lymph, 
from  the  nervous  juice  ;  and  that,  from  the  several  other 
humours  that  are  separated  in  the  glands. 


Arbu 


On  Aliments, 


The  public  mischief  was  his  private  gain  : 
Children  their  slaughter'd  parent  sought  in  vain; 
A  brother  here  his  poison'd  brother  wept ; 
Some  bloodless  dy'd,  and  some  by  opium  slept. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  4. 

BLOOM,  V.     ^       Goth.  Bloma  ;  A.  S.  Blosm, 
Bloom,  n.  \hlosvdan ;   Dut.  Bloeme ;    Ger. 

Blo'oming,  71.    t Blume.      Skinner  thinks  from 
Blo'omy.  )  Blaen,   tumescere ;     Waehter, 

from  Blasen,  flare,  spirare;  quia  spirat  (sc.  flos. ) 
odorem.  In  P.  Holland  we  find  "  the  Bloume- 
sudthie."  Somner  gives,  "Bhtsmian,  florere,  gem- 
mare,  germinare  ;  to  bud,  to  blossom,  to  bear 
flowers,  to  bloome,  to  flourish."     See  Blow. 

To  bloom  is  to  blow,  to  put  forth,  to  throw  forth 
flowers ;  to  have  the  hue,  the  complexion,  the 
sweetness,  the  freshness,  of  flowers  just  blown, 
or  thrown  forth  :  and  thus — 

To  flourish ;  to  be  in  full  vigour ;  in  the  full 
vigour  of  health,  beauty,  reputation. 

In  that  gere  it  sais,  the  pape  had  grete  despite 
Thorgh  the  Columpneis,  cardinalles  of  habite, 
ThieVere  born  in  Rome  alle  the  Columpneis, 
That  kynde  bare  the  blome,  riche  men  &  curteis. 

R.  Brunne,  ^.i22. 

Well  now  I  neede  not  feare,  these  posies  here  to  prayse, 
Bicause  I  knew  them  euerj-  flower,  and  where  they  grew 

And  sure  for  my  conceyt,  euen  when  they  bloomed  first 
Methought  they  smelt  not  much  amisse,  no  not  the  very 
worst. — Gatcoigne.  Commendatory  Verses. 
103 
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The  holtes  that  now  are  hoare,  '  *■ 

both  bud  and  bloume  I  sawe  ; 
I  ware  a  garland  of  the  bryer 
that  puts  niee  now  in  awe. 

Turberville.  The  Loucr  exhorteth  the  Lady,  ^c. 
We  found  it  all  full  of  goodly  trees,  medowes,  fields  full 
of  wild  corne  and  peason  bloomed,  as  thick,  as  ranke,  and  aa 
faire  as  any  can  be  scene  in  Britaine. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 

Men  have  devised  also  to  make  the  females  fruitfuU,  by 

casting  upon  them  the  bloomet  and  downe  tliat  the  male 

bearetli,  yea  and  otherwhiles  by  strewing  the  powder  whicn 

he  yieldeth,  upon  Vaem.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  4. 

Exceeding  light  it  is,  and  apt  to  mount  aloft  with  the 
smoake  of  tlie  bloume  smithie,  very  speedily,  yea,  and  ready 
to  flie  out  of  the  surface. — Id.  b.  xxxiv.  c.  12. 
The  lively  sap  creeps  up 

Into  the  blooming  thorn. 
The  flowers,  which  cold  in  prison  kept, 
Now  laughs  the  frost  to  scorn. 

R.  Edwards.  May.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 
O  nightingale,  that  on  von  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Milton,  Son.  I. 
Thus  did  his  adversaries  reap  dishonour  and  reproach  in 
their  victory,  while  he  received  triumphant  applauses  in  his 
overthrow,  like  some  flowers  which  are  sweeter  in  their  fall 
than  others  in  their  bloom. — Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 
Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 
And  that  of  beauty,  are  but  one  : 
At  morn  both  flourish  bright  and  gay ; 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

Prior.  The  Garland. 
Swiftly  it  falls,  and  as  it  falls  invades 
The  rising  herb,  or  breaks  the  spreading  blades. 
While  infant  flowers  that  rais'd  their  bimmy  heads, 
Crush'd  by  its  fury,  sink  into  their  beds. 

Broome.  Ecclesiasticut,  C.43. 
Beyond  the  dim  horizon  far. 

That  bounds  the  mortal  eye, 
A  better  country  blooms  to  view, 

Beneath  a  brighter  sky.— Logan.  A  Tale. 
Some  few  there  are  of  sordid  mould. 
Who  barter  youth  and  bloom  for  gold  ; 
Careless  with  what  or  whom  they  mate, 
Their  ruling  passion's  all  for  state.— CoHon.  Marriage. 
He.  ere  one  flow'ry  season  fades  and  dies. 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Couper,  Task,  b.  vi. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread, 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 
BLORE.      See  Blare.     Dut.  Blaeren ;    Ger. 
Blirrren,  to  roar,  to  bellow.     Applied — 
To  a  roaring  wind  ;  a  gale. 
Heere  flue  at  once  round  set  with  surging  waters. 

Stick  fast  in  quicksands,  sinking  more  and  more, 
There  flue  againe  the  furious  billow  batters, 
Being  hurried  head-long  with  the  south-west  blore. 
In  thousand  pieces  gainst  great  Albion's  shore. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  838. 

But  when  they  joynd  the  dreadfull  clamor  rose 

To  such  a  height,  as  not  the  sea,  when  up,  the  north-spirit 

blows 
Her  raging  bellows ;  bellows  so,  against  the  beaten  shore 
Nor  such  a  rustling  keeps  afire,  driven  with  violent  blore. 
Through  woods  that  grow  against  a  hill. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 
He  found  him  sitting  in  his  cottage  dore  ; 
Where  he  had  rais'd  to  euery  ayry  blore, 
A  front  of  great  height. — Id.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  xiv. 


BLO'SSOM,  v.  '\  See  Bloom.  To  bloom 
Blo'ssoh,  n.  I  or  blossom  is  to  put  forth,  to 
Blo'ssomed.  /"  throw  forth  the  flowers  ;  to 
Blo'somy.  )  have    the    hue,     the   com- 

plexion, the  sweetness,  the  freshness  of  flowers 
just  thrown  forth. 


The  blosmy  tre  n'is  neither  drie  nor  ded : 
I  feel  me  no  wher  hoor  but  on  my  hed. 

Chaucer.  The  Merchantes  Talc,  V.  9336. 

' Some  songen  cleare 

Laies  of  loue,  that  ioy  it  was  to  here 
In  worshipping  and  praising  of  her  make 
And  for  the  newe  blisfuU  somers  sake 
Upon  the  braunches  full  of  blosmes  soft. 

Id.  The  Leg.  of  Good  Women.  Prcl. 
Alone  I  went  in  my  playing 
The  small  foules  song  herkening 
That  pained  hem  full  many  a  paire 
To  sing  on  bowes  blossomed  faire.— /ti.  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 
CO 


BLO 

Th--  fruite*  were  faire,  the  which  did  grovr 

■Within  thy  garden  planted, 

The  leaues  were  grene  of  euery  hough, 

And  moysture  nothing  wanted  ; 

Yet  or  the  blosoms  gan  to  fall, 

Tlie  caterpillar  waisted  all. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  acrusinij  his  Lone,  Sj-c. 

In  my  dreame  me  thought  there  stode  a  vyne  before  me, 
&'  in  tlie  vyne  were  three  braunches,  and  it  was  as  thoughe 
it  budded,  and  her  blossoms  shotte  forth  :  &  the  grapes 
thereof  waxed  rj'pe. — Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  11. 

That  a  rod  cut  from  the  tree,  should  blossome,  it  was 
strange ;  but  that  in  otie  night  it  should  beare  buds,  blossoms, 
fruit,  and  that  both  ripe  and  hard,  it  is  highly  miraculous. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  Aaron's  Censer  and  Rod, 
You  naked  trees,  whose  shadie  leaues  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  theii  bowre, 
And  now  are  cloath'd  with  mosse  and  hoarie  frost. 
Instead  of  blossoms,  wherewith  your  buds  did  flowie. 
I  see  your  teares. — Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calend.  Janvarie. 
So  that  the  blossom  of  May  is  generally  better  than  the 
btossovt  of  March;  and  yet  the  best  blossom  of  March  is 
better  than  the  best  blossom  of  May. 

Bacon.  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 


Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skiU'd  to  rule. 
The  Tillage  master  taught  his  little  school. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Fillage. 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower  : 
But  soon  adversity  with  freezing  blast 
The  blossom  wither'd  and  the  dawn  o'ercast. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.l. 

In  such  a  palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armorj-  of  winter  ;  where  his  troops, 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons  ;  arrowy  sleet, 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom-bruisini)  hail. 
And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  trjv'ler's  course, 
I  unexpected  tomb. 

Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  v. 


And  wraps  him 
BLOT, 


:.} 


Be-hlod,  he.-hht,  is  the  regular 
past  tense  and  past  part,  of  Be- 
hl'uian,  to  cover  ;   and  has  become 


Blo'tti 
our  Eng.  Blot. 

A  blot  upon  any  thing  extends  just  so  far  as  that 
thing  is  covered,  and'no  farther.      See  Tooke. 

To  blot  out  any  thing  written,  is  to  cover  it, 
and  so  make  it  illegible  ;  to  obliterate,  to  efface. 

To  hlot  (met.)  is  to  cover  (sc. )  with  disgrace; 
to  fix  some  mark  or  stain  of  disgrace,  of  infamy. 

Vp6  this,  armour  and  sworde  was  sought  for  this  mayden, 
[of  Orleans,!  thewhiche,  assayeth  mysayd  auctour.was  foude 
myraculousiy ;  wherof  the  processe  to  me  appereth  so  dark 
and  fantastical,  y'  therewith  me  lyst  not  to  blot  my  booke, 
but  sut&e  it  to  passe  \>y.—Fabyar.-  Hen.  VI.  an.  1423. 

The  hriefe  was  writte  and  blotted  all  with  gore. 
And  thus  it  sayde  ;  Behulu  i.aw  sledfast  loue, 
Hath  made  me  hardy  (thankes  haue  he  therefore) 
To  write  these  wordes  thy  doubtes  for  to  remoue 
With  mine  owne  blood. — Gascuigne.  Ban  Bartholomew. 
Fie  faythlesse  woman  ie, 

wilt  thou  condsmne  kinde 
Bicause  of  just  report  of  yll, 

and  blot  of  waueringminde. — Turberville.  To  hisFriend. 
The  which  defacyng  &  blottyng  of  the  beutye  of  that  coun- 
irey,  sometyme  called  the  queene  of  y«  earth  and  floure 
of  the  worlde,  chaunced  not  of  her  awne  self  or  her  awne 
cause  or  desert,  but  the  Italians  her  awne  suckyng  children 
opened  the  gappe  and  made  the  waye  of  her  destruccion. 

Hall.  Hen.  FII.  an.  ?. 
But  soon  forgetting  what  she  went  about. 

Poor  queen,  she  fell  to  scribling  to  her  lover  : 
Here  .she  put  in,  and  there  she  blotted  out. 
Her  passion  did  so  violently  move  her. 

Drayton.  The  Baron's  Wars,  b.  vi. 

Thus  having  by  the  worthy  manner  of  his  death  (being 

much  more  honourable  by  it,  then  blameable  for  any  other 

of  his  actions)  fully  blotted  out,  whatever  stain,  his  fault 

might  seem  to  bring  upon  him. 

Sir  F.  Drake.   The  World  Encompassed,  p.  33. 
Tl'.e  moon,  in  all  her  brother's  beams  array'd 
Was  blotted  by  the  earth's  approaching  shade. 

Rou-e.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  i. 

Sunk  in  the  quenching  gloom. 

Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  lies  ;  all  beauty  void ; 
Distinction  lost ;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot.  Thomson.  Winter. 

Nor  shall  the  muse,  (should  fate  ordain  her  rh^■mes, 
Fond,  pleasing  thought !  to  live  in  after-times) 
With  such  a  triflcr's  name  her  pages  blot. 

Churchill.  The  Rosciad. 


BLO 

For  should  I  he  reduced  to  use  the  coarse  and  spungy 
sort,  [of  parchment]  I  must  either  not  write  at  all,  or  what- 
ever 1  compose,  whether  good  or  bad,  must  necessarily  un- 
dergo one  general  blot  ISIelmoth.  Pliny,  b.  viii.  Let.  15. 

BLOTCH,  r.)  " Blatchy,"  Mr.  Grose  says, 
Blotch,  n.  )  "  is  in  Glouc.  black  or  dirty." 
Skinner  writes  it  Bloach,  and  suggests  that  it  may 
be  from  the  A.  S.  Blodig,  bloody,  (qd.)  a  bloody 
tumour  ;  or  from  Blase,  a  blase,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  its  fiery  heat  and  redness.  Harmar  writes 
Bhitch :  it  is  (perhaps)  a  Bloatch,  from  Bloat. 

A  pustule ;  a  tumour ;  a  corrupt  tumour  ;  a 
spot  of  corruption,  or  defilement. 

For  costly  garments  fashion'd  with  device 
To  form  each  choice  part  curious  eyes  to  please, 

The  sick  man's  gown  is  only  now  in  price. 
To  give  their  blotch'd  and  blister'd  bodies  ease. 

Drayton.  Moses.  His  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii. 

If  they  [the  Egyptians]  looke  upon  themselves,  they  see 
themselves  lothsome  with  lice,  painful  and  deformed  with 
scabs,  biles  and  blotches. 

Bp.Hall.  Conf.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

If  no  man  can  like  to  he  smutted  and  hlatched  in  his  face, 
let  us  learn  much  more  to  detest  the  spots  and  blots  of  the 
aoui.— Harmar.  Trans,  of  Beza's  Sermons,  p.  195. 

The  one  might  he  employ'd  in  healing  those  'ilotches  and 
tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other  is 
sweetening  the  blood  and  rectifying  the  constitution. 

Spectator,  No.  16. 
This  o'er  the  threshold  of  their  cottage  hung. 
No  thieves  break  in  ;  or,  if  they  dare  to  steal, 
Their  feet  in  blotches,  which  admit  no  cure. 
Bu'St  loathsome  ont.— Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 


BLOW,  V.  ^  A. 
Bi.o'wER.  >  Blceen. 
Blo'wing.    J       To 


S.    Blaioan,   flare ;     Ger. 

To  blow  is — . 
send  forth  or  emit  wind, 
puff  or  swell  out  with  wind ;  to 


air,  breath 
inflate 

To  blow  always  implies  an  excess,  beyond  the 
natural  action  of  the  lungs  ;  beyond  the  breath  or 
efl'cct  of  that  action. 

He  smote  his  hors  with  spors,  &  fleih  fro  that  rascaile, 
And  commandid  his  trompors,  to  blow  vnto  bataile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  117. 
The  sailes,  as  men  sais,  som  were  blak  Sr  bio 
Som  war  rede  Sr  grene,  the  wynde  about  tham  blewe. 

Id.  p.  174. 
And  rejTi  cam  doun,  and  flodis  oamen,  and  wjmdis  bleu'cn : 
and  thei  hurliden  agen  that  hous  and  it  felde  doun,  and  the 
fallyngdoun  therof  was  greet.— IfjcK/.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

And  aboundaunce  of  rain  descended,  and  the  fluddes  came, 
and  the  wyndes  blewe  and  bet  vpon  the  house,  and  it  fell, 
and  great  was  the  faU  oi\\.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  Saul,  ghit  a  blower  of  manasis  and  of  betingis  aghens 
the  disciplis  of  the  Lord,  cam  to  the  prince  of  prestis  and 
axide  of  hym  lettris  unto  Damask  to  the  synagogis. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  9. 

And  whanne  the  schip  was  rauyschid  and  myghte  not 
enforse  aghens  the  wynd,  whanne  the  schip  was  ghouun  to 
the  htowyngis  of  the  wynd  we  weren  borun  with  cours  into 
an  yle  tliat  is  clepid  Clauda.— W.  lb.  c.  27. 

■\Vhat  shulde  I  tellen  of  the  realtee 

Of  this  mariage,  or  which  cours  goth  beforn. 

Who  bloweth  in  a  tromp  or  in  an  horn  ? 

Chaucer.    The  Man  of  Lawcs  Tale,  V.  5123. 

Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  the  lire-making  ; 
Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  the  blowing. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Talc,  v.  16,390. 
The  fourth  sewende  after  this 
Arcennium  by  name  is  hotc. 
With  blowyng  and  with  fires  'hoi.— Gowcr.  Con.  .-/.  b.  iv. 

Doth  not  this  preaty  pageant   of  purgatory  signifie  and 
prognosticate  what  tragedie  they  will  play  hercafte        ' 
the  word  of  God  shall  blow  and       "     '    ,    "^     '" 
earth  the  darke  clouds  and  mists  of  mens  inuentions. 

Frith.   Workes,  p.  61. 

By  meanes  where  of  when  men  make  anye  shoutinge  or 
hallowinge.  or  when  anye  trompet  is  blowen,  the  sound 
beateth  and  reboundeth  in  suche  wise  vppon  the  stones  from 
one  to  another,  that  the  echo  is  heard  double  and  treble,  and 
the  noyse  resoundeth  farre  louder  and  greater  then  it  went 
torttl.—Goldyng.  Justine, -p.  110. 

The  pope  which  in  sinnyng  agaynst  God  and  to  quench 
the  truth  of  his  holy  spirite,  is  euer  chief  captaine  and 
trcmpet  bloteer,  to  set  other  a  worke,  and  seketh  only  his 
own  fredome,  libertie,  priuiledge,  wealth,  prosperitie,  plea- 
sure, pastime,  honour,  and  giory.—Tyndal.  Works,  p.  25. 

And  euery  nyght  the  Scottis  made  great  fyres,  and  great 
brute  with  showttyng  and  blowyng  of  homes. 

Bernert.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 


•  from  the  face  of  the 


BLO 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  then  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stifling  back  on  hini  that  breathes  it  forth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  :ii 

Or  if  he  might  thence  raise 

At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vaine  aimes,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendring  pride. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
Boy,  bloiv  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise, 
Then  cast  it  ofl'to  float  upon  the  skies  -, 
Still  swell  its  sides  with  breath — O  beauteous  frame  ! 
It  grows,  it  shines  :  be  now  the  world  thy  name  ! 

Parnell.   The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

If  I  had  found,  on  blowing  up  my  fire  this  morning,  that 

the  flame  was  cold,  and  converted  water  into  ice,  I  should 

have  been  much  more  astonished,  than  if  I  had  detected  a 

man  reputed  honest  in  the  commission  of  an  act  of  theft. 

Bealtie.  Essays,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

BLOW,  V.  "j  "  A.  S.  Blowan,  to  blow,  to 
Blow,  n.  I  bloome,  blossom,  or  bear  flow- 

Blowth,  71.  f  ers:  to  bud,  to  burgeon,  to 
Blo'wers.       J  spring,  to  flourish,"  (Sonmer.) 

In   Dut.  Bloeyen ;  Ger.  Bluen.     See  Bloom  and 

Blossom,  and  also  Blade. 


This  is  a  propre  plante  quath  ich  and  Er>'veUche  hit 

bleweth 
And  hryngeth  forth  fayre  frut.— Pierj  Plouhman,  p.  309. 

Love  is  a  gentle  spirit 

The  wind  that  bloics  the  April  flowers  not  softer. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  ii.  5C.  I 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purple  scarf  can  shew.         Milton.  Comus. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, — 
Or  frost  to  flow'rs,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white  thorn  blows.  Id.  Lycidas. 

The  first  age  was  by  ancient  historians  called  golden  :  am- 
bition and  covetousness  being  as  then  but  green,  and  newly 
grown  up,  the  seeds  and  eff'ects  whereof  were  as  yet  but  po- 
tential, and  in  the  blowth  and  bud. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  9.  s.  3. 

This  princess  having  beheld  the  child's  form  and  beauty, 
though  but  yet  in  the  blouth,  so  pierced  her  compassion,  as 
she  did  not  only  preserve  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fostered ;  but 
commanded  that  it  should  be  esteemed  as  her  own. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  3. 
Although  I  have  mention'd  this  mixture  as  the  best  for 
these  flowers,  yet  you  must  not  expect  to  blow  your  flowers 
every  year  equally  large,  in  the  same  composition. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary.  Caryophilut. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  their  seasons  of  flowering.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for 
making  any  more  distinctions  than  two,  viz,  ^arly  and  late 


See,  Sylvia,  see,  this  new  blown  rose. 

The  image  of  thy  blush, 

Mark  how  it  smiles  upon  the  hush, 
And  triumphs  as  it  grows  S  Fenton.  The  Rose. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  if  I  delighted  in 
flowers,  it  would  be  worth  my  while,  for  that  he  believed  he 
could  show  me  such  a  blow  of  tulips  as  was  not  to  be 
matched  in  the  whole  country.— ra</cr.  No.  218. 

No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air,  but  one  white  rose, 
\\'hich  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct  bloios. 
By  instinct  blows  at  morn,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

Churchill.  The  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

BLOW,  n.     Dut.  Blouwen.     To  strike.     Like 

the  word  blast  it  is  applied — 

To  that  which  strikes  ;  as  a  sudden,  impetuous, 

and  injurious  wind  .-  a  hit,  a  knock,  a  stroke. 
The  Macedon  perceiuinghurt,  gan  gnash. 
But  yet  his  raynde  he  bent,  in  any  wise 
Him  to  forbear  :  set.spurrs  unto  his  stede, 
And  tumde  away,  lest  anger  of  his  smarte 
Should  cause  reuenger  hand  deale  balefidl  blowes. 

•  Auctors.  Death  of  Zoroat. 


T„^' 


Tempt  not  to  far,  the  lothest  man  to  fight. 

When  he  is  forste,  the  lustiest  blowes  dooth  smight. 

Gascoigne.  A  Remembraunce. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  might  bothe  haue  destroyed  the  wicked 
byshop,  and  also  haue  letted  this  btowgcuer. 

Udal.  John,  c.  IS. 

Hee  [Sir  J.  Gates]  desired  the  people  of  their  charitie  to 

praie  vnto  God  with  him  for  remission  of  his  sinues,  and 

then  refusing  the  kerchiefe  layde  downe  his  head,  which 

was  stricken  off  at  three  blowes. 

Stowe.  Queen  Mary,  an.  16!» 


Neither  is  vice  a  spirit,  that  will  be  conjured  do-^rn  by  a 
charm,  or  with  a  presto  driven  away ;  it  is  not  an  adversary, 
that  can  be  knocked  down  at  a  blow,  or  dispatched  with  a 
atib.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

Nor  can  it  be  meant,  that  if  a  man  should  actually  strike 
us  on  one  cheek,  we  should  immediately  turn  to  him  the 
other,  and  desire  the  blow  to  be  repeated. 

Purteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  6. 

For  where  is  the  necessity  of  censuring  works  without 
genius,  which  must  shortly  sink  of  themselves 
but  aiming 


already 


■  unnecessary  blow  against 
under  the  hands  of  justice  ? 

Goldimith.  The  Good  Natur'd  Man. 

BLO'UGHTY.     Perhaps   from   Bloated:    his 
swelled ;  his  puffy  volume.      See  Bluff. 

One  dash  of  a  penne  might  thus  justly  answer  the  most 
part  of  his  bloughtie  volume. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  b.  i.  s.  2. 


(Not  in    Skinner  or  Junius.) 
Ford  and  Burton  write  Bloicze. 


BLOWZE. 

BI.O'WZED. 

Hall,  Blowesse. '  Dut.  Btos-en,  to  blush,  (qv.)     It 
seems  apphed — 

To  one  who  has  been  well  blown  upon,  who  has 
been  exposed  to  blowing  winds ;  who  has  a  coarse, 
ruddy  bloom  ;  a  highly  coloured  blush. 

I  had  rather  marry  a  faire  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard, 
than  be  troubled  with  a  blowze;  but  doe  thou  as  thou  wilt, 
I  speake  oneiy  of  my  seUe.— Burton.  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  628. 

Guz.  Wench  said  ye?  most  mechanically!  faugh! 
Wench  is  your  trull,  your  bloicze,  vour  dowdie. 

Ford.   The  Ladi/s  Trial,  Act  iii.  6C.  1. 


Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  face. 

To  oaint  some  blowesse  with  a  borrowed  grace. 

Bp.Hull,b.i.  Sat.  1. 

I  protest  I  don't  like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up  to 
their  pew  all  blowzed  and  red  with  walking,  and  looking  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  winners  at  a  smock  race. 
Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wah-Jield,  c.  10. 

BLUB,  V.  See  Bleb  and  Bn-nnER.  Ge*-. 
Blacn,  tumescere,  turgescere,  to  swell. 

This  vice  and  moe  my  life  and  me  defaste, 
My  face  was  blowne  and  hlub'd  with  dropsie  wan, 
And  legs  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  112. 

BLU'BBER,  I'.  ^       Bleb,   blub,   blub,   blobber, 
BLL'nBER,  n.  >  and  blubber,  have,  no  doubt, 

Bll'beering,  n.  J  the  same  origin;  and  Bleb, 
Skinner  says,  is  from  the  Ger.  Blaen,  to  swell,  to 
puff  up.  A  blubber  is  used  by  Chaucer  as  we 
now  use  a  bleb.  Blubber  of  a  whale,  see  the 
quotation  from  Ray. 

To  swell  out,  to  distend,  to  puff  out,  to  inflate, 
(sc.  )  with  weeping  or  tears. 

Shaking  his  brande,  before  Cupide  he  come. 
With  reed  visage,  and  grisly  glowing  eien, 
Anil  at  his  mouth  a  iluiber  stode  of  fome 
Like  to  a  bore  whetting  his  tuskes  kene. 

Chaucer.  The  Test,  of  Crcseide. 

Nor  must  we  be  so  grosse  to  imagine,  that  Homer  made 

Achilles  or  Diomed  blubber,  or  sob,  &c.  but  in  the  very  point 

and  sting  of  their  unvented  anger,  shed  a  few  violent  and 

Beething-over  teares. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

So  when  her  teares  were  stopt  from  eyther  eye 
Her  singults,  blubbrings,  seem'd  to  make  them  flye 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth  and  nose-thrils  wide. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

Straight  again  when  he  went  from  her  [Cleopatra]  she  fell 
sweeping  and 6;u&ierin(?,  looking  rufully  on  the  matter,  and 
still  found  the  means  that  Antonius  should  oftentimes  find 
her  weeping. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  773. 

He  hath  created  variety  of  these  cetaceous  fishes,  which 
converse  chiefly  in  the  northern  seas,  whose  whole  body 
being  enconipass'd  round  with  a  copious  fat  blubber,  (which, 
by  reflecting  and  redoubling  the  internal  heat,  and  keeping 
oif  the  external  cold,  doth  the  same  thing  to  thera  that 
clothes  do  to  us)  is  enabled  to  abide  the  greatest  cold  of  the 
sea  water. — Rag.  On  the  Creation, 

Dear  Cloe,  how  blubber'd  is  that  pretty  face ! 

Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  all  uncurl'd ! 

Pr'vtliie  quit  this  caprice;  and  (as  old  Falstatfsays) 

Let  us  ev'n  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

Prhir.  Answer  to  Chloe  Jealout. 
The  maurlling  hero,  like  a  puling  boy 
Rubb'd  of  his  play -thing,  on  the  plains  of  Troy, 
Had  never  blubber'd  at  Tatroclus'  tomb. 

Churchill.  The  Times. 


BLUE,  adj.     ^       Dut.  Blauiv,    (Blauwen,  to 
Blu'ely.  I  blow;)  Ger.  .B/a«;   Ft.  Bleu , 

Blu'eness.        \  Sp.  Bloo;    Sw.   Blae;    A.  S. 
Blu'eish.  I  Bleo,    bleoh,     bleou\     bleowaii, 

Blu'eishness.  )  flare,  to  blow.  Skinner  sug- 
gests, /Zai>«s,  (i.  e.  yellow,)  others  the  Gr.  TleKas, 
niger,  subniger.  May  not  the  blue,  formerly  blewe 
skye,  be  the  blew-en,  or  blown  skye  ;  the  skye  from 
which  the  clouds  are  blown,  dispersed  ?  Vossius 
derives  cceruleus  from  caium. 

The  word  blue  is  of  northern  origin,  and  in  these 
cloudy  regions  may  have   been   applied  to  that 
(colour)  which  was  produced  or  exposed  to  view 
by  the  blowing  away,  clearing  away,  dispersing  of 
the  clouds.     Bleoh  in   A.  S.   Blee,  in   Eng.   was 
also  applied  to  the  complexion,  to  the  air  of  the 
countenance.      A  blue   nose,   blue   cheeks  ;    i.  e. 
having  a  colour  produced  by  the  keen,  blowing 
wind.      In  the  same  msmner  other  colours,  brown, 
yellow,  &c.  take  their  name  from  that  by  which 
they  are  produced.     And  see  Black. 
Among  thes  lettrede  lordes.  this  Latyn  ys  to  mene 
That  fur  shal  falle  and  for  brenne.  al  to  blewe  ashes 
The  houses  and  the  homes,  of  hem  that  taken  gyftes. 

Piers  Plouhmun,  p.  44. 
(Qd  tho  Cre3eide)wol  ye  done  o  thing 
And  ye  therewith  shal  stinte  all  his  disease 
Haue  here  and  here  him  this  blew  ring 
For  there  is  nothing  might  him  better  plese 
Sane  I  myselfe. — Chaucer.  Truilus,  b.  iii. 
And  for  they  wolde  haue  the  cytezyns  knowen  from  other 
straugers,  therfore  they  ordeyned  them  hodys  partyd  of  rede 
and  blewe. — Fabyan.  King  John,  an.  8. 
Some  sparkling  fires  on  heau'ns  bright  visage  shone, 

His  azure  robe  the  orient  blewness  lost. 
When  she  (whose  wit  and  reason  both  were  gone,) 
Call'd  for  a  squire  she  lou'd  and  trusted  most. 

Fairfax.  Tasso,  b.  vi.  s.  90. 
Her  snowish  necke  with  blewish  vaines 

Stood  bolt  vpright  vpon 
Her  portly  shoulders. —  Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv. 
A  tell-tayle  in  theyre  company 

They  never  could  endure. 
And  whoe  so  kept  not  secretly 

Theyre  mirth  was  punish'd  sure ; 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 
To  pinch  such  blacke  and  blew. 

Corbet.  The  Faerye's  Farewell. 
First,  a  faire  table  she  apposed,  of  which,  the  feet  were 

grac't 
With  blewish  mettall,  milt  with  blacke :  aud  on  the  same 

she  put 
A  brasse  fruit  dish. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
Men  and  women  are  there  starched  so  blew,  that  if  they 
once  grow  old,  you  would  verily  believe  you  saw  winter 
walking  up  to  the  neck  in  a  barrel  of  indigo  :  and  therefore 
they  rail  at  England  for  spending  no  more  blewing. 

Fettham.  Character  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  54. 
Wliy  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 
Of  night  pursu'd  in  th'  air  and  ore  the  ground 
One  way  the  self  same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  dayes  mid  course,  and  morning  light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud  that  draws 
O'er  the  blew  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends,  with  something  heav'nly  fraught. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Their  colours'  changeable  variety. 

First  clear  and  white,  then  yellow,  after  red. 

Then  blnely  pale.  More.  Infinity  of  Worlds,  s.  94. 

Nor  shall  I  stay  to  examine,  whether  this  blucness,  that 

has  been  observed  in  ice  be  always  an  inherent  or  permanent 

colour,  or  sometimes  one  of  those,  that  are  styled  empha- 

tical.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  579. 

Upon  casting  salt  petre  on  a  glowing  coal,  or  upon  the 
casting  of  a  glowing  coal  into  melted  salt  petre,  the  nitre 
will  immediately  take  fire,  and  flash  out  into  bluish  and 
halituous  flames.— /(/.  Jb.  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

[The]   colour,   though  it  did  not  quite 
blueishness,  seemed  yet  to  have  received  a 
what  odd  alteration.— W.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  57; 
Remoter  views  insensibly  decay. 
And  lights,  and  shadows  sweetly  drop  away. 
In  4/«i.(/i  white  the  farthest  mounts  arise. 
Steal  from  the  eye,  and  melt  into  the  skies. 

Harte.  An  Essay  on  Painting. 
Or  have  they  deign'd  to  play, 
Where  Camus  winds  along  his  broider'd  vale, 
Feeding  each  blue  bell  pale,  and  daisie  pied. 
That  fling  their  fragrance  round  his  rushy  side? 

Mason.  Mustsus. 
Then  he  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand, 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek  ; 
And  with  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand. 
And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak. 

Collins.  On  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 
1S5 


great  : 


wonted 


BLU 

BLUFF.       \     This  word  is  not  found  in  our 

Bll'ffness.  folder  Lexicographers:  nor  is  it 
common  in  composition.      It  is  applied  to — 

A  bluntness,  coarseness,  roughness  of  manner. 

A  bluff  point  is  a  blunt,  obtuse  point :  exposed 
to  wind.  The  manner  of  one  blough  or  bloated, 
with  his  own  importance.     See  Bloughty. 

We  plied  up  till  near  seven  o'clock,  when  the  tide  being 
done,  we  anchored  in  nineteen  fathoms,  under  the  same 
shore  as  before.  The  north  west  part  of  it,  forming  a  bluff 
point,  bore  north,  20"  east,  two  leagues  distant. 

Cook.  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 


A  mumbling  ape  of  taste  ;  prescribe  us  laws 
To  try  the  poets,  for  no  better  cause 
Than  that  he  boasts  per  ann.  ten  thousand  clear, 
Yelps  in  the  house,  or  barely  sits  a  peer  ? 

Armstrong.    Taste. 


LU'NDER,  V.  ^       A.S.  Blinnan,  to  blin,  to 
:x'.NDER,  n.  I  stop.     Blun  is  the  regular 

ul'nderer.  I  past  tense ;  by  adding  ed,  we 

lu'nderingly.  J  have  blon-eJ,  blon'd,  whence 


BLU'NDER,  V. ' 

Bll 

Bl 

Blu'i 
blonder,  blunder.      See  Blunt. 

To  blunder,  is  to  act  like  one,  whose  faculties 
cease,  stop,  halt,  stumble :  whose  mind  is  blunt, 
dull,  undistinguishing ;  who  is  apt  to  err,  to  mis- 
take :  also,  to  cause  a  blunder,  error,  or  mistake; 
to  mistake,  to  mislead. 
We  hlundren  ever,  and  poren  in  the  fire, 
And  for  all  that  we  faille  of  our  desire, 
For  ever  we  lacken  our  conclusion. 

Chaucer.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16,138. 
Wliat  blundrer  is  yonder  that  playeth  diddil 
He  fyndeth  false  mesures  out  of  his  fund  fiddil. 

Skclton.  The  Crowne  of  Lawrell. 
And  where  the  sayd  Erasmus,  fer  othervvise  then  a  great 
niibre  of  ye  scholastical  sorte,  &  other  vnlettered  expositours 
of  these  last  blind  seasons,  hath  written  these  his  para- 
phrases in  as  ornate  a  stile  as  he  hath  the  most  parte  of  liyg 
other  volumes  :  is  not  (as  some  barbarous  bloundereers  haue 
for  safegard  &  defence  of  their  owne  poore  honesties  alleged) 
a  thing  vnseming  for  bookes  of  holy  scripture  matters. 

Udal.  The  Preface  unto  the  Reader. 


Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam  : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home ; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  place, 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 

Drydcn.   Palamon  %  Ar 


Dear  Mat,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy  conntrj',  and  give 
the  best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to  the 
blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  poli- 
ticians than  the  French  are  poets. 

Bolingbroke.  Letter  to  Prior. 

I  might  here  name  another  sort  of  judges,  who  will  set 
themselves  up  to  decide  in  favour  of  an  author,  or  will 
pronounce  him  a  mere  blunderer,  according  to  the  company 


You  observe  of  the  easterns,  that  they  have  done  what  they 
did  in  that  kind  rather  ignorantly,  supinely  or  blunderingly 
than  out  of  a  premeditated  design  to  cover  falsehood,  and 
blind  and  mislead  their  votaries :  but,  that,  however,  the 
practice  is  manifestly  evil  and  absurd  ;  condemned  by  scrip- 
ture, and  the  plainest  sense  and  reason. 

Lewis.  Transl.  of  the  Bible,  Diss. 

For  my  part,  as  I  was  never  distinguished  for  address,  and 
have  often  even  blundered  in  making  my  bow,  such  bodings 
as  these  had  liked  totally  to  have  repressed  my  ambition. 

Goldsmith.  The  Bee,  No.  1 . 

We  often  meet  with  persons  of  great  sagacity  in  most  of 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  very  capable  of  accurate 
reasoning,  who  yet,  without  any  bad  intention,  commit 
blundcrsia  regard  to  decorum. — Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

BLU'NDERBUSS.  In  Dut.  it  is  Bonder,  i.  e. 
thunder-buss.  For  Buss,  see  Arquebus.  There 
docs  not  appear  much  sense  in  supposing  that 
blunderbuss  is  so  called  because  it  hits  by  blunder, 
not  by  skill  in  a  direct  a\m -.—blunder  h  perhaps 
formed  from  bkm-ed,  (see  ante),  and  the  name 
given  from  the  blunt,  form  of  the  weapon  com- 
pared with  a  musket.      Used  (met.)  by  Pope^ 

Jacob,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  with  awe, 
Nor  less  revere  liira,  blunderbuss  of  law. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 
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With  blunderbusses,  taught  to  ride, 

Like  pocket-pistols,  by  his  side. 

In  girdle  stuck,  he  seem'd  to  be 

A  little  moving,  armory.— Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

BLUNT,  t>.  "j  Bluntisblon-ed,  blond,  blont 
Blunt,  adj.  I  or  blunt  .•  i.  e.  stopped  in  its 

Bll'nting,  n.  I  decreasing  progress  towards 
Blu'ntishness.  (a  point  or  edge:  the  past 
Blu'ntness.  I  part,  of  the  A.  S.  Blinnan, 
Blu'ntly.  J  to  blin,  to  stop,  (  SeeTooAe.  ) 

To  deaden,  to  dull,  to  render  obtuse;  to  have 

or  cause  to  have  no  edge,  point,  sharpness ;  no 

polish,  no  keenness ;   no  pohtencss.     Hence  the 

adj. — 

Unpolished,  coarse,  rude. 

To  blunt  forth,  (SirT.  More,)  to  utter  bluntly, 

rudely. 

Then  coraeth  undevotion,  thurgh  which  a  man  is  so  blont, 
as  saith  Seint  Barnard,  and  hath  swiche  langour  in  his  soule, 
that  he  may  neyther  rede  ne  singe  in  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Howbeit  if  thou  can  find  no  proper  meane  to  breake  the 
tale,  than  excepte  thy  bare  authoritie  suffice  to  commaund 
silence,  it  were  paradventure  good  rather  to  keepe  a  good 
silence  thyself,  than  blunt  forth  rudely,  and  preyte  them  to 
anger,  which  shal  happely  therefore  not  let  to  talke  on.  but 
speake  much  the  more,  lest  thei  should  seme  to  leue  at  thy 
coramaundment. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  76. 

But  he  that  bluntly  runnes  on  head, 

And  seeth  not  what  the  race  shall  be. 
Is  like  to  bring  a  fool  to  bed : 

And  thus  ye  get  no  more  of  me. 

Vncer.  Auctors.  The  old  Loucr  to  a  Young  Genfleiroman. 

The  said  cape  is  on  the  top  of  it  hlunt-pointeii,  and  also 
toward  the  sea  it  endeth  in  a  point,  wherefore  wee  named  it 
The  pointed  Cape.—Hacklui/I.   roi/ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

Not  impediments  or  bUinlings,  but  rather  as  whetstones, 
to  set  an  edge  on  our  desires  after  higher  and  more  per- 
manent beauty.— Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  73. 

For  in  regard  to  the  multitude  of  elements,  and  bluntness 
of  angles,  it  is  furthest  off  from  direct  and  right  lines. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  368. 

Frank.  ■ Fathers  are 

Won  by  degrees,  not  bluntly  as  our  masters 
Or  wronged  friends  are. 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

The  faculties  of  their  souls,  and  the  members  of  their 
bodies,  that  before  were  instruments  of  sin  unto  righteous- 
ness, are,  it  may  be,  blunted  and  become  unserviceable ;  this 
maim  of  nature  is  far  from  regenerating  grace,  that  doth 
not  disable  a  man  from  the  service  of  sin,  but  only  sets  him 
free  from  it. — Hopkins.   Works,  p.  475. 

Now  push  we  on,  disdain  we  now  to  fear, 
A  thousand  wounds  let  every  bosom  bear, 
Till  the  keen  sword  be  blunt,  be  broke  the  pointed  spear. 
Rome.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  vi. 

Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  mom. 

And  the  moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn. 

He  bid  the  tumble  Hours  without  delay, 

Bring  forth  the  steeds. — Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b,  ii. 

His  [Noy]  apprehension  (as  'tis  said)  was  quick  and  clear, 
his  judgment  methodical  and  solid,  his  memory  strong,  his 
curiosity  deep  and  searching,  his  temper  patient  and  cau- 
tious, all  tempered  with  an  honest  hluntishness,  far  from 
-Wood.  Athencc  Oxon. 


For  what  the  bark  is  to  the  growing  tree, 
To  human  mind,  that,  patience  seems  to  he ; 
They  hold  the  principles  of  growth  together, 
And  blunt  the  force  of  accident,  and  weather. 

Byrom.  An  Epistle  to  his  Sistei 

The  shrewd 

Contriver  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge. 
And  forc'd  the  blunt  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i 


Wliy  really,  Academicus,  the  main 
Of  all  that  Rusticus,  so  liluntly  pla 
Has  here  been  saying,  though  it  set 
Hints  truth  enough  to  put  you  on  j 


n  so  hard, 
Byrom.  A  Dialogue. 


Goldsmith.  Good  Natur'd  Man. 

BLUR,  V.  \     Blare,  More,  and  blurr,  have  pro- 
Ri.iR,  n.      )  bably  the  same  origin.  (See  Blare, 

and  Bi.oRF.)     Blurr  may  perhaps  derive  its  usage 

IVom  the  Dut.  Blare,  (see  Bladder,)  a  pustule,  or 

blain,  or  spot.      See  Blurt. 

To  spot,  to  smear,  to  blot ;  to  mark  with  any 

:<pot,  smear,  or  stain  ;    to  disfigure,  to  deface. 
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He  that  doeth  wickedlye,  although  he  professe  God  in  his  ! 
wordes.  yet  he  doeth  not  (for  all  that)  see  God  truely  :  for 
he  is  sene  with  moste  purely  scowred  eies  of  faith,  which 
are  blurred  with  the  darkness  of  vices. 

Udal.  Third  Epistle  of  John. 

I  wyll  help  to  rid  her,  from  the  oppression  of  her  adver- 
sarie,  not  for  any  good  mynde  that  1  beare  her.  but  leste  she 
wil  els  at  length  come  againe,  and  being  so  many  times 
shaken  of,  will  with  her  raillyng  sette  a  greate  bturre  on 
myne  honeste  and  good  name.— W.  Luke,  c.  18. 

Wonder  they  moreover  at  Sergius,  who,  by  report,  was 
three  and  twentie  times  wounded  in  sundry  foughten  fields, 
whose  noble  and  glorious  praises  Catiline,  the  last  of  that 
race,  blurred  with  the  blots  of  everlasting  dishonour. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  265. 

This  all  riseth  from  some  unmortified  lust  or  other, 
which  either  leaves  a  deep  blur  upon  their  evidences  for 
heaven,  or  else  raiseth  a  thick  mist  before  their  eyes  that 
they  cannot  read  them— Hopkins.  Works,  p.  756. 

But  concerning  innate  principles,  I  desire  these  men  to 
say,  whether  they  can  or  cannot,  by  education  and  custom, 
be  blurr'd  and  blotted  out. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  3.  §  20. 

We  have  not  been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with  chaff  and 
rags  and  paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of 
man. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

BLURT,  n.  \      Formed  upon  the  past  part,  of 
Blurt,!).       S  Blurr ;  blurred,  blurr'd,  blurt. 
To   throw  out   a  blurr;  to  throw  out  rudely, 

hastily,  inconsiderately  ;    without  consideration  or 

reflection. 

That  name  to  which  every  knee  bows,  both  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
whether  they  be  angels  or  devils,  requires  from  you  more 
respect  and  honour  than  to  be  idly  blurted  out  with  every 
rash  and  foolish  expression. — Hopkins.  Works,  p.  118. 

Polyperchon,  who  had  the  government  of  the  king's  per- 
son, meaning  to  give  Cassander  a  slampant  and  blurt,  sent 
letters  patent  unto  the  people  at  Athens,  declaring  how  the 
young  king  did  restore  unto  them  their  popular  state  again. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  633. 

And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace. 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  face  ; 
Especially  if  what  you  speak 
Should  crimson  o'er  the  glowing  cheek. 

Lloyd.  The  Nightingale,  Src. 

BLUSH,  V.  \        Dut.  Blosen,   blase,   perhaps 

Blush,  n.  from  Blusen,  flare,  spirare  ;  and 

Blu'shet.        I  so     connected     with     blossom, 

Blu'shful.      ybloom;    (qqv. )  applied,  conse- 

Blu'shixg.      I  quentially.to — - 

Blu'shless.    I       The  colours  of  flowers  blos- 

Blu'shy.        J  soming  or  blooming. 

To  redden,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  red,  or  rosy  ; 

blooming  with  redness  or  rosiness ;  to  shame  or 

ashame. 

At  the  first  blush  ;   on  the  first  complexion  or 

appearance  ;    at  the  first  look. 

Amphyon  blusht  as  red 

as  any  glowing  flame  : 
And  Orpheus  durst  not  show  his  face 

but  hide  his  head  for  shame. 
Turberville.  The  Louer  that  compared  his  Mistresse,  %c. 

Hearyng  their  inditement  red  how  trayterously  they  had 
spoken  against  the  kynges  Majestie  his  crowne  and  dignitie, 
they  neither  blushed  nor  bashed.— 7fa».  Hen.  nil.  an.  27. 

This  beast  had  ii.  homes  like  the  lambe  at  a  blush,  but 
all  counterfet  &  fals  in  very  deede,  for  he  spake  as  did  the 
dragon,  the  homes  of  Christ,  are  his  high  kingdom  in  the 
world.— Sate.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Here's  a  light  crimson,  there  a  deeper  one, 
A  maidens  blush,  here  purples,  there  a  white. 
Then  all  commingled  for  our  more  delight. 

Henry  Peacham.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

If  yet  thine  eyes  (Great  Henry)  may  endure 
These  tainted  lines,  drawn  with  a  hand  impure, 
(\\Tiich  fain  would  blush,  but  fear  keeps  blushes  back. 
And  therefore  suted  in  despairing  black) 
Let  me  for  love's  sake  their  acceptance  crave. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  Henry  II. 

Hereupon  the  brigantine  oppressed  with  famine,  came  to 
an  anker  at  the  mouth  of  the  riuer  of  May,  when  at  the  fust 
blush  we  thought  they  had  beene  shippes  come  from  France ; 
which  gaue  vs  occasion  of  great  ioy. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  336. 

In  anger,  the  eyes  wax  red ;  and  in  blushing,  not  the  eyes, 
hut  the  ears,  and  the  parts  behind  them. 
I  Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  872. 
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Chaste  Lidia,  the  favours  are  so  great 
On  me  by  you  conferr'd,  that  to  entreat 
The  least  addition  to  them,  in  true  sense 
May  argue  me  of  btustitess  impudence. 

Massinger.  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

And  now  to  kill  hime,  know  you  that  affect  to  be  the 
onely  minions  of  Phebus.  I  am  not  so  blushlessty  ambitious 
as  to  hope  to  gaine  any  the  least  supreme  eminencie  amonge 
you. — Marston.  Parasistaster.   To  my  equall  Header. 

Go  to,  little  blushet,  for  this,  anan, 

You'le  steale  forth  a  laugh  in  the  shade  of  your  fan. 

B.  Jonson.  Entertainments. 

We  find  also,  that  blossoms  of  trees  that  are  white,  are 
commonly  inodorate ;  as  cherries,  peares,  plumbs;  whereas 
those  of  apples,  crabs,  almonds,  and  peaches,  are  btushy,  and 
smell  sveet.— Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  507. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  secure  as  to  his  honour  and 
credit.  He  doth  not  blush  at  what  he  is  doing,  nor  doth 
reproach  himself  for  what  he  hath  done. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Her  name  was  Womanhood.  On  one  side  of  her  sat 
Shamefacedness,  with  blushes  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.— Ta/Zcr,  No.  104. 

Wliile  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  spring 
Averts  her  blushful  face  ;  and  earth  and  skies, 
AH  smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose. 

The  violet  sweet,  and  lily  fair. 
The  dappled  pink,  and  f}lashing  rose. 

To  deck  my  charming  Cloe's  hair. — Prior.  The  Garlana. 

I  envy  not  Arabia's  odours,  whilst  that  of  this  fresh 
blusher  charms  my  sense ;  and  I  find  my  nose  and  eyes  so 
ravishingly  entertained  here,  that  the  bee  extracts  less 
sweetness  out  of  hovers.-Boyle.  Occas.  Beflec.  s.  5.  Ref.  4. 

He  would  stroke 

The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth. 

That  blush'd  at  its  own  praise  ;  and  press  the  youth 

Close  to  his  side  that  pleas'd  him.— Cou'per.  Task,  b.  ii. 

When  now  the  setting  sun  more  fiercely  burn'd. 

Blue  vapours  rose  along  the  mazy  rills, 

And  light's  last  blushes  ting'd  the  distant  hills. 

Lyttelton.  Uncertainty,  Eel.  1. 

By  yon  gracious  moon. 

That  rising  saw  the  deed,  and  instant  hid 
Her  blushing  face  in  twilight's  dusky  veQ, 
The  flight  was  parricide.— jlfason.  Caractacus. 
Vice  now,  secure,  her  blushless  front  shall  raise, 

And  all  her  triumph  be  thro'  Britain  borne  ; 
Whose  worthless  sons  from  guilt  shall  purchase  praise, 
Nor  dread  the  hand  that  pointed  them  to  scorn. 

Dodsley.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Pope. 

BLU'STER,  i'.  ^       A.  S.  Bhrstan;    to   blow, 

Blu'ster,  n.         I  to  puff,  to  inflate. 

Blu'sterer.         >     To  be  roaring,  noisy,  hoist. 

Bll'stering,  n.   I  erous,  as  a  loud,  hard  blow- 

Blu'sterous.  J  ing  wind; — to  be  boisterous 
or  turbulent ;  to  talk  loudly,  to  threaten  loudly  ; 
to  boast  noisily. 

Ac  ther  was  weye  [wight]  non  so  wys.  that  the  way  thider 
couthe 

Bote  blostrede  forth  as  bastes.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  119. 

And  I  sodainly  astonyed,  there  entered  into  the  place  there 
I  was  lodged,  a  ladie  semelich  and  moste  goodly  to  my  sight, 
that  euer  to  forne  appeared  to  any  creature,  and  truly  in  the 
blustering  of  her  looke,  shee  yaue  gladnes  and  comforte, 
sodainly  to  all  my  wittes,  and  right  so  she  doeth  to  euery 
wight,  that  commeth  in  her  presence. 

Chaucer.    Test,  of  Loue. 

He  bloweth  and  bluslereth  out  at  last  his  abhominablo 
blasiihemy  against  the  blessed  sacramentes  of  Christ. 

SirT.  More.   Workes,  ^.ZU. 

Home  runneth  he  with  open  cry,  that  he  cannot  have 
justice  in  England,  and  you  streight  believe ;  and  thereupon 
Cometh  these  often  blusters. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  39. 

He  is  lyke  to  a  prouydent  and  circumspect  buylder,  that 
buildeth  his  house  not  for  a  vaine  braggue  or  shewe  onelye, 
nor  to  serue  hym  for  a  short  whyle  and  no  longer :  but  for  a 
firmenesse  and  stedfastenesse  to  stande  and  endure  without 
perishynge  agaynste  any  bloustreous  storme  or  tempeste  to 
come.— Udal.  Luke,  c.  6. 

Indeed  it  is  the  speech  of  the  devil,  but  it  is  likewise  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  when  they  storm  and  bluster  at  the  diffi- 
culties of  salvation  and  narrowness  of  the  way,  and  strait- 
ness  of  the  gate.— Hopkins.   Works,  p.  739. 

Pilots  and  masters  of  ships  have  many  devices  and  meanes 
to  escape  a  blusterous  and  violent  wind  when  it  is  aloft,  but 


■mien  I  am  angry,  he  cries  prithee  my  dear  be  calm; 
when  I  chide  one  of  my  servants,  prithee  child,  do  not 

bluster.— Spectator,  No.  211. 
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Your  drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation,  tliat  witli 
a  loud  laugh,  unnatural  miith.  and  a  torrent  of  noise,  domi- 
neer in  public  assemblies.— TaHfr,  No.  153. 

A3  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their  swelling  and 
ilustring  upon  the  stage  very  much  recommends  them  to 
the  fair  part  of  their  audience.— 5/>ec(a/or,  No.  11. 


Well— now  all  ended— and  my  comrades  gone, 
Pray  what  becomes  of  mother's  only  son  ? 
A  hopeful  blade  !— in  town  i'U  fix  my  station, 
And  try  to  make  a  bluster  in  the  nation. 

Cradock.  Epilogue.  She  Sloops  to  Conquer. 

BOAR.     >        A.S.  JSar;     Ger.  Eber ,-     Dut. 

Bih'rish.  5  Beer.  Becamts-heer  a  baeren  (to 
bear)  dici  ait,  quod  plurimos  fcetui  gignit.  Wach- 
tcr  and  Skinner  agree  that  it  may  be  from  the 
Lat.  Aper.     But  see  Bear. 

Boar,  may  be  formed  thus, — Bay-er,  baer,  bar, 
(pronounced  bawr,)  boar;  and  the  animal  so 
named  from  its  noise.     See,  also,  Brute. 

He  vemde,  [i.  e.  foamed]  and  gninte,  and  stond  agen,  as 

yt  were  a  strong  bor.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  203. 

And  go  honte  hardiliche.  to  hares  and  to  foxes 
To  bores  and  to  bockes.  that  breketh  adoune  menne 
hegges.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  129. 

The  borys  hede  that  we  bryng  here, 
Betokeneth  a  p'nce  with  owte  pere, 
Ys  borne  this  day  to  bye  vg  dere. 
A  bore  ys  a  souerajTie  beste 
And  acceptab[l]e  in  euiy  feste 
So  mote  thys  lord  be  to  moste  &  leste. 
This  borys  hede  we  brjmg  wt  song 
In  worchyp  of  hym  that  thus  sprang 
Of  a  virgine  to  redresse  all  wrong. 

A  Christmas  Caroll   Ritson  on  Warlon. 

Tlie  wylde  bore  out  of  the  wod  hath  roted  it  up,  and  the 
beastes  of  the  ftlde  haue  deuoured  it. 

Bilile.  1351.  Psalm  80. 

Only  let  no  man  think  it  a  light  sin  to  keep  open  the 
passage,  whereby  the  wild  boar  [of  barbarism)  enters  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  and  whereby  God  is  deprived  of  the  honour 
due  to  his  name.— Spelman.  English  Works,  p.  18. 


.56. 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Douer  ? 

Gmu.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cnieil  nailes 
Plucke  out  his  poore  old  eyes  :  nor  thy  fierce  sister, 
In  his  aunointed  flesh,  sfjcke  boarish  phangs. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  confest. 
That  music's  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast : 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar  restrain 
His  rage ;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane. 
Attentive  to  the  song.  Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 

Certainly  you  will  laugh  (and  laugh  you  may)  when  I  tell 
you,  that  your  old  acquaintance  is  turned  sportsman,  and 
has  captured  three  noble  boars.  ^Vhat !  (you  will  say.  with 
astonishment)  Pliny !  Even  he. — Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  6. 

BOARD,  ^).^        Dat.Berd;    Goth.  Bawds ; 

Bo.\RD,  n.       I  A.  S.  Brcede.    "  Board,  by  meta- 

Bu'arder.       I  thesis   of  the   letter  r,   is  from 

Bo'arding.  J  Broad."  Junius;  and  in  this 
Tooke  agrees.     See  Broad. 

To  board  is  to  cover  with  boards,  as  a  floor,  a 
roof,  &c.  to  go  or  get  on  board  a  ship,  and  conse- 
quentially to  force  a  way  on  board:  also  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  at  the  same  board  or  table,  and  conse- 
quentially to  take  meals  at  the  same  board;  to 
receive  at  the  board,  to  supply  the  board  with  pro- 
visions. 

Board,  the  noun,  is  the  common  word  for  table 
in  our  old  writers.  Bordles,  i.  e.  boardless,  is  used 
by  P.  Plouhman  ;  without  a  board  or  table. 

Boarding-house ;  a  house  where  a  board  or 
table  is  kept. 

Board-wages  ;  wages  to  supply  the  board  or 
table. 

Board  is  also  applied  to  those  who  sit  at  the 
board  or  table  :  as  the  Board  of  Control,  &e. 

And  tho  he  sey  that  thys  Lof,  thys  traytor  sat  there. 
He  hupte  hym  vp  fram  the  bord,  in  gret  wraththe  y  nou. 
And  hente  thys  Lof  by  the  top,  fram  the  borde  hym  drou, 
And  defouled  hym  vnder  hym  myd  honde  and  myd  fote. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  277. 
I  praye  God  if  it  were  so  I  strangle  of  this  hrede. 
&  putte  a  morselle  in  his  mouth  with  that  ilk  worde, 
Bifor  the  kyng  &  tham  alle  he  strangled  at  the  borde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  55. 
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Of  gold  ther  is  a  iorde,  &  tretels  there  bi  [trestles] 
Of  siluer,  other  vesselle  gilte  fuUe  richeli. 

R.  Brunne,  j 


And  sche  seide,  yhis  lord,  forwhelpis  cten  of  the  crummes 
that  fallen  down  fro  the  boord  of  her  lordis. 

WicUf.  Matt.  c.  15. 
Now  stood  the  lordes  squier  atte  borde. 
That  carf  his  mete,  and  herde,  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  of  all  which  I  haue  you  sayd. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7S2I. 

Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde, 
A  rich  gnof,  that  gestes  held  to  borde, 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

Id.  The  Miileres  Tale,  v.  3158. 
— — —  And  of  this  couche 
Within  his  chamber  if  I  shall  touche, 
Of  Hebenus  that  slepie  tree 
The  bordes  all  aboute  bee.  Gower.  Con  A.  b.  v. 

To  this  thei  saiden  all  yea 

Anone  as  thei  weren  at  the  sea, 

And  all,  as  who  saith,  at  one  woorde 

Thei  gone  within  shippes  boorde.  Id.  lb. 

But  as  the  mouse,  once  caught  in  crafty  trap, 
May  bounce  and  beate  against  the  boorden  wall, 

Till  shee  haue  brought  hir  head  in  such  mishap. 
That  doune  to  death  her  fainting  lymbes  must  fall. 

Gascoigne.  Adventures  of  Jeronimi. 

And  the  sayde   Barlo  set  me  to  boorde  in  a  skynners 

house  that  dwelled  besyde  the  house  of  the  Englishe  nacion. 

Halt.  Hen.  VII. 

Sir  Thomas  Kneuet  whiche  was  ready  to  haue  borded  the 
greate  ship  of  Depe,  saw  that  the  souereigne  had  missed 
the  carick.— W.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  4. 

■Wliich  the  Turkes  perceiuing,  made  the  more  haste  to 
come  aboard  the  shippe :  which  ere  they  could  doe,  many 
a  Turke  bought  it  deerely  with  the  losse  of  their  liues,  yet 
was  all  in  vaine,  and  boarded  they  were,  where  they  found 
so  bote  a  skirmish,  that  it  had  beene  better  they  had  not 
medled  mth  the  ks.st.—Hackluy1.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

He  aunswercd,  that  when  he  beheld  the  boorde  whereupon 
Darius  was  wont  to  eate  employed  to  so  base  an  vse,  he 
could  not  beholde  it  withoute  great  greife. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fbl.  109. 

But  [we]  received  very  heavie  newes  of  the  death  of  John 
Drake,  our  captain's  brother,  and  another  young  man  called 
Richard  Allen,  which  were  both  slaine  at  one  time,  as  they 
attempted  the  boording  of  a  frigate  within  two  dayes  after 
our  departing  from  them. — Sir  F.  Brake  Revived,  p.  45. 

■Where  I,  both  weeds  and  wealthy  couerings  keepe, 
For  all  my  guests;  nor  shall  fame  euer  say, 
The  deare  Sonne  of  the  man  Vlysses,  lay 
All  night  a  ship  boord  here. 

Chapman.  How.er.  Odysses,  b.  iii. 

The  English  man  defended  himself  with  incredible  bra- 
very-, and  beat  otf  the  French,  after  having  been  boarded 
three  or  four  times.— Spectator,  No.  350. 

The  two  captains,  with  some  others,  took  their  boat  and 
row'd  to  land,  and  by  their  courteous  carriage,  soon  pre- 
vail'd  on  the  native  to  return  with  them  on  board,  where 
they  cloathed  him,  and  gave  him  victuals,  wine,  and  several 
little  toys  or  utensils,  which  won  the  simple  creature's  heart. 
Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

May  everj'  god  his  friendly  aid  afford. 

Pan  guard  thy  flock,  and  Ceres  bless  thy  board. 

Prior.  To  Mrs.  E.  Si?iger. 

The  wickedest  of  all  men  living,  the  abandon'd  Decius, 
had  opportunities  of  frequently  seeing  and  entertaining  me 
at  a  house  where  mix'd  company  boarded,  and  where  he 
placed  himself  for  the  base  intention  which  he  has  since 
brought  to  pass. — Taller,  No.  45. 

When  war  was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  [Sheffield] 
went,  at  seventeen,  on  board  the  ship  in  which  prince 
Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fieet.— Johnson.  Life  of  Sheffield. 

They  do  not  appear  (if  we  may  judge  from  their  letters 
to  the  board)  to  have  possessed  that  peculiar  sort  of  talents 
and  qualifications,  that  facility  and  address  in  conveying 
religious  truths,  that  unconquerable  activity,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  which  the  instruction  of  dull  and  uncultivated 
minds  requires.— Por/uw.   Civilisation  of  Negroe  Slaves. 

Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 

The  well-stack'd  pile  of  riven  logs  and  roots 

From  his  pernicious  force.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  portion 
of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave,  that  we  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  all  single,  and  re- 
ceived that  portion  as  a  kind  of  bourd-waijes. 

I  Hume,  Zss.  2.  pt.  ii. 
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BOARD.     See  Adord  and  Bourd. 

BOAST,  u.    A       The  origin  of  this  very  com- 

BoAST,  71.  mon  word  was  unknown  to  our 

Bo'aster.  Etymologists.      It  is,  probably, 

from  the  Fr.  Basse  ,■  which  Cot- 

'  grave  explains   swollen,  risen, 

puffed  up.     Eng.  Boss  :  (qv.) 

and  Dut.  Basse,  umbo,  tumulus ; 

as  the  boss  of  a  shield.     And 

Skinner  observes  that  umbo  and  tumulus  are  merely 

things,  (^quasi  extumescentes  et  in  (lata: ;)  as  it  were 

swelling  or  tumid,  and  puffed  out. 

To  boast  then  will  mean  ;  to  puff  out,  to  swell, 
to  raise  or  exalt,  to  enlarge  or  magnify,  to  exag- 
gerate, to  display  ostentatiously. 

Vor  an  batayle  at  Etendone  hii  smyte  myd  her  ost, 

The  kyng  Bernulf  was  there  bynethe  &  bynome  al  ys  bost 

And  ys  folc  much  aslawe,  &  he  flen  wyth  muche  wo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  258. 


Bo'astfull. 

Bo'asting. 

Boa'stinglv. 

Bo'astive. 

Bo'astless. 


Boste  &  deignouse  pride  S:  ille  t 

Mishapnes  oftentide,  and  dos  many  be  schent. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  28 


r  more  at  wratthe 
:n  natdwelle  togederes. 
Id.  p.  2G3. 
\Miere  se  ye  one,  that  he  hath  lafte  his  lefe 
Or  been  vnkind,  or  done  her  some  mischefe 
Or  pilled  her,  or  bosted  of  his  dede 
Ye  may  as  well  it  seen,  as  ye  may  rede. 

Chaucer.  Of  Dido  Qtieene  of  Carthage. 

He  might  for  byrth  haue  boasted  noble  race 
Yet  were  his  manners  meke  and  always  milde, 

\Mio  gaue  a  gesse  by  gazing  on  his  face. 
And  iudgde  thereby,  might  quickly  be  beguilde. 

Gabcoigne.  Epitaph  upon  Cupt.  Bourcher, 

Though  Jierome  wer  a  great  prater  &  boaster  of  virginitie, 
yet  was  he  no  virgine,  but  may  be  suspected  of  yl  rule  w» 
yoge  wome,  for  his  to  moche  familiarite  we  the  as  apearetl^ 
by  his  epistles. — Bale,  .ipology,  p.  13.  Pref. 

The  Frenche  men  be  covetous. 
When  they  sit  at  a  taverne 
There  they  be  stout  and  stern 
Boastful  wordes  for  to  crack. 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion.  Ellis.  Ho»j. 

For  yt  ye  ought  to  saye :  if  the  Lord  -wj'l,  and  we  lyue,  Ie» 
vs  do  this  or  that.  But  now  ye  reioyce  in  your  bostynges, 
all  such  reioysyng  is  ewil.— Bible,  1551.  St.  Judas. 

For  there  are  perilous  times  at  hande  (saith  he)  by  reason 
of  some,  that  vnder  pretence  of  godlyness,  turne  true  godly- 
ness  vp  side  downe  and  so  prate  boastinglye  of  themseluei 
as  thoughe  the  Christian  religion  consisted  in  wordes,  and 
not  rather  in  purenesse  of  herte. 

Vdal.  2  Tim.  Argument. 

His  auncestours  renowned  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
[Classicus]  himselfe  boasted  to  be  descended  of  eniraies  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  rather  then  friends. 

Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  166. 

The  prince  [the  Black  Prince]  inclyned  himselfe  to  the 
yertlie,  honouryng  the  kyng  his  father  :  this  night  they 
thanked  God  for  their  good  adventure,  and  made  no  boost 
therof,  for  the  kynge  wolde  that  no  manne  shuld  be  proude, 
or  make  boost,  but  euery  man  humbly  to  thanke  God. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  131. 

Sam.  Cam'st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me, 
To  discant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdit? 
Come  nearer,  part  not  hence  so  slight  inform'd. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Is  it  not  then  high  time  that  the  laws  should  provide  by 
the  most  prudent  and  effectual  means  to  curb  these  hold  and 
insolent  defiers  of  heaven,  who  take  a  pride  in  being  mon- 
sters, and  boast  themselves  in  the  follies  and  deformities  of 
humane  nature? — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  did  he  pray, 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  stay  ? 
None,  noue  of  these,  but  ran  himselfe  away. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii 
But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind. 
That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 
DiiTiasing  kind  beneiicence  around, 
Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew. 
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Summer. 


Who  trust  alone  in  beauty's  feeble  ray. 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display ; 
Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  surface  bright, 
But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light : 
Such  are  the  maids,  and  such  the  charms  they  boast. 
By  sense  unaided  or  to  virtue  \ost.— Collins.  Selim,  Eel.  I. 

Reason  and  morals?  and  where  live  they  most  J 
In  Christian  comfort,  or  in  stoic  boast  > 

Byrom.  Enthusiasm- 
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Honest,  though  poor,  (and  who  shall  dare 
To  disappoint  my  boasting  there  ?) 
Hardy  and  resolute,  though  weak. 
The  dictates  of  my  heart  to  speak. 
Witling  1  bend  at  satire's  throne. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost  b.  iii. 

\Fhat  art  thou,  grandeur  !  with  thy  flatt'ring  train, 
Of  pompous  lies,  and  boastful  promises  ? 
Where  are  they  now.  and  what's  their  mighty  sum? 
All,  all  are  vanish'd  I  Jaro.  Edge-hill,  b.  ii. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  chosen  to  come 
forward  with  an  uncalled-for  declaration  ;  he  boastingly  tells 
you,  that  he  has  seen.  read,  digested,  compared  every  thing ; 
and  that  if  he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinned  with  his  eyes  broad 
Ofen.—Barke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Ar cot's  Debts. 

The  scanty  stream 

Slow  loitering  in  its  channel,  seeras  to  vie 
With  Vaga's  depth  ;  but  should  the  sedgy  power, 


BOAT 


OAT.  -X       A.  S.  Bate,  . 

o'atman.       \-Ger.Bot;   Sw 

o'atsw.ain'.  J  teau ;  \i.  JBatell 


BlFt;   Dut.Boot; 

Sw.  Birat ;   Fr.  Ba- 

Bo'atswain.  ^  teau;  It.  Batello.  W.iclitpr  says, 
from  Gcr.  Batten,  (to  beat,)  trudere,  impellere,  to 
thrust,  to  dash  or  drive  along.  Bat  dicitur  de 
Cymba,  quia  Cymba  est  alveus  trusatilis,  qui 
remis  impellitur. 

A  vessel  forced  along  the  water  by  the  beating 
of  the  oars. 

Boatswain  ,-  A.  S.  Bat-swan  ;  Ger.  Batswein  ,- 
from  bat  or  boat,  and  swcin,  a.  servant ;  formerly 
applied  to — • 

The  rower  or  manager  of  the  oars. 

Botes  he  toke  &  barges,  the  sides  togidere  knytte, 
Ouer  the  water  that  lage  Parge]  is  fro  bauk  to  bank  rauht 
itte.  iJ.Krunnc,  p.  241. 

So  fareth  hit  by  the  ryghtful 

■niauh  he  falle  he  falleth  nat,  bote  as  ho  full  in  a  bote 

That  ay  is  saf  and  sounde,  that  suteth  with  ynne  the  borde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  168. 

Thcrftir  whanne  thei  hadden  rowid  as  fyve  and  twenty 

furlongis,  or  thritti.  thei  seen  Jliesus  walkinge  on  the  see, 

and  to  be  nj'gh  the  booL :  and  thei  dredden. 

Wictif.   John,  c.  6. 
The  wisest  way,  thy  boate  in  wane  and  wind  to  giue. 
Is  neither  still  the  trade  of  middle  streame  to  try, 
Ne  (warely  shunning  wrecke  by  wether)  aye  to  uie, 
Xo  presse  upon  perillous  shore. 

Unccrtaine  Auclors.  Of  the  Golden  Mcdne. 


t  first,  with  eyes  vpcast,  in  comming 


Whom  as  the  boat-7 

To  walke  in  silent  woods,  and  how  to  shore  their  feete 

they  plied ; 
He  thus  began  to  chafe,  and  towards  them  full  lowd  he 

cried.  Phaer.  Firgile.  jEneidos,  b.  vi. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw  ■ 
Whom  from  the  shore,  the  surly  boatman  saw : 
Observ'd  their  passage  through  the  shady  wood  ; 
And  mark'd  their  near  approaches  to  the  flood. 
Then  thus  he  call'd  aloud,  iiiflanr'd  with  wrath. 

Drydcn.  IL 
You  shall  for  the  companies  proflte,  and  for  the  good  hus- 
banding of  the  victuals  aboord,  call  upon  the  boaleswainc 
and  other  of  the  company  to  vse  such  hookes  and  other 
engines  as  they  haue  aboord  to  take  flsh  with. 

Hackluyt.    roijai;es,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

But  you  may  intermeddle  in  the  offices  of  maiors  bay- 
Imes,  justices  of  peace,  S:  indeedc  haue  an  oare  in  euery 
mans  boate,  and  yet  nothing  hinder  your  pastoral  office. 

Il'hilgifl.  Defence,  p.  7i;o. 

The  swan  by  his  great  Maker  taught  this  good 

T'  avoid  the  fury  of  the  falling  flood, 

His  boat-like  breast,  his  wings  rais'd  for  his  sail. 

And  oar-like  feet,  him  nothing  to  avail 

Against  the  rain.  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

But  th'  heedful  boaleman  strongly  forth  did  stretch 

His  brawnie  armes,  and  all  his  body  straine. 
That  th'  vtmost  sandy  beach  they  shortly  fetch, 


How  would  the  wits  of  King  Cliaries's  time  liave  laughed 
to  have  seen  Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  in  robes  of  ermin 
and  sailing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  sea  of  pasie-board  ? 

Spectator,  No.  5. 

Full  bowls  of  milk  are  hung  around. 

From  vessels  boat-wise  form'd,  thev  pour  a  flood 
Of  milk  yet  smoking,  mix'd  with  sable  blood. 

Lewis.   Thebaid  of  Statins,  b.  vl. 
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I      You  may  frequently  sec  one  of  the  large  islands  sailing 
along  with  a  lesser  joined  to  it,  like  a  ship  with  its  long 


Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thund'ring  sound 
He  hears,  and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound; 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung. 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung : 
All  hands  unmoor !  Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

B  O  A'T  I O  N.  Lat.  Boare,  boatum  ,•  from  Bovis, 
the  ancient  Latins  formed  bovare ;  whence  boare. 
Boatus  est  $otj  tou  ^005, 

The  roar  or  bellow  of  an  ox,  any  roaring  or 
bellowing. 

For  who  but  an  intelligent  being,  what  less  than  an  omni- 
potent, and  infinitely  wise  God  could  contrive,  and  make 
such  a  fine  body,  such  a  medium,  so  susceptible  of  every 
impression,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  hath  occasion  for,  to 
empower  all  animals  to  express  their  sense  and  meaning  to 
others ;  to  make  known  their  fears,  their  wants,  th«ir  pains 
and  sorrows  in  melancholic  tones;  their  joys  and  pleasures 
in  more  harmonious  notes ;  to  send  their  mind  at  great  dis- 
tances, in  a  short  time,  in  loud  boations ;  or  to  express  their 
thoughts  near  at  hand  with  a  gentle  voice,  or  in  secret 
whispers  \—Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

BOB,  r.        ^       "That    I  bobb'd  from   him; 

Bub,  n.  that  I  fool'd  him  out  of.     A  606 

Bo'hciieruy.  V  formerly  signified  a  mock,  a  jeer. 

Bn'sTAiL.        I  Cole  renders  it  in  his  Z)(c<ionory, 

BoBwin.  )  IG79,  by  sanna,  and  bobb'd  by 
illiisus.  To  bob  for  fish  is  likewise  a  technical 
term  among  those  who  delight  in  angling."  So 
far  Mr.  Steevcns.  The  Etymologists  afford  no 
insight  into  the  origin  of  this  word.  It  seeras  to 
be  usually  applied — 

To  some  short,  jerking  action  :  as  to  bob  in  the 
fiice,  to  bob  a  curtesy  ;  to  play  at  ioj-cherry  ;  to 
bob  for  grig,  when  some  part  of  the  tackle  bobs 
into  the  water  ; — 

To  something  short,  crept,  docked  ;  as  a  bob- 
tail, a  606-wig,  ear-bobs. 

Whether  to  bob,  to  cheat,  is  so  applied  from 
some  short,  sharp,  sudden  act  or  trick,  like  those 
of  a  juggler,  admits  only  of  conjecture. 

At  length  to  marriage  flat  he  fell, 

when  wedding  day  was  doon 
To  play  her  prancks,  and  bob  the  foole 

the  shrowish  v,-ife  begon. 

Turbcrville.   A  Pretie  Epigram. 

If  any  manne  hapened  bylonge  sitting  to  slope,  or  by  any 
other  coiitenance,  to  shewe  hym-selfe  to  be  wery.  he  was 
sodeynely  bobbed  on  the  face  by  the  seruantes  of  Nero  for 
that  purpose  attendj-nge. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.    The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

For  Lucius  thinking  to  become  a  foule, 
Became  a  fool,  yea  more  than  that,  an  asse, 

A  bobbing  blocke,  a  beating  stocke.  an  owle 
Well  woondred  at  in  place  where  he  did  passe. 

Ga^coigne.  David  to  Berzabe. 

He  maketh  no  nobbes. 

But  with  his  dialogues 

To  prove  our  prelates  gods 

And  laymen  very  lobbs 

Beating  them  with  bobhrs. 

Sketton.    The  Image  of  Ypocrysye. 

■\Mien  fencers  fees  are  like  to  apes  rewards 
A  piece  of  breade,  and  therewithal  a  bobbe. 

Gascoigne.   The  Steel  Glas. 

Dor.  Your  old  love — disclaims  ye 

And  utterly  abjures  your  memory 


Beaiim.  Sr  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  ii.  sc.  I, 

Tho.  I  will  have  her.— 

I  am  resolv'd  that,  if  she  live  above  ground. 
I'le  not  be  bob'd  in  th'  nose  by  every  bob-tail. 

Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Now  wight  that  acts  on  stage  of  Bull, 
In  skuUers'  bark  does  lie  at  Hull, 
Which  he  for  pennies  two  does  rig. 
All  day  on  Thames  to  bob  for  grig. 

Davenant.  The  long  Vacation  in  London. 

So  long  as  they  are  secure  of  any  feare  and  daunger,  thev 

go  directly  streight,  letting  down  their  horns  at  length  along 

their  sides,  which  naturally  by  themselves  have  a  round 

point  or  bob  at  the  eni.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  30. 

■ Auaunt  you 

Curres,  be  thy  mouth  or  blacke  or  white  : 
Or  bobtaile  tight,  or  troudle  taile, 
Tom  will  make  him  weepe  and  waile. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 
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His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak. 
His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne'er  broke, 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail. 
And  sat  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whale. 

King.   Upon  a  Giant's  angling. 

We  shall  only  instance  one  of  the  most  useful  and  in- 
structive, bob-cherry,  which  teaches  at  once  two  noble  vir- 
tues, patience  and  constancy,  the  first  in  adhering  to  the 
pursuit  of  one  end,  the  latter  in  bearing  a  disappointment. 
Pope.  Martinus  Scriblerut, 

Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  saw  a  young  fellow  riding 
towards  us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob<tig  and  a  black  silken  bag 
tied  to  it.— Spectator,  No.  129. 

^\'hen  Tom  to  Cambridge  first  was  sent, 

A  plain  brown  bob  he  wore ; 
Read  much,  and  look'd  as  though  he  meant 

To  be  a  fop  no  moie.—Shenstone.  Extent  of  Cookery. 

BOBA'NCE.  Fr.  Bobancer,  to  boast.  Bo- 
bance,  or  Bombance ,-  which  Menage  forms  from 
Poinpa  :  perhaps  from  Bombasin.     See  Bumuast 

■ Of  my  pur\'eance 

I  spake  to  him,  and  said  him  how  that  he. 

If  I  were  widewe,  shulde  wedden  me. 

For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  bobance. 

Yet  was  I  never  without  purveance 

Of  mariage.— CAaucer.  W if  of  Bathes  Prol.  v .  K,U9. 

Now  lete  we  be  the  werre  of  Fraunce, 
And  the  Soudan  with  hys  bobaunce. 
And  turne  aj'en  to  fayre  Floraunce, 

How  that  sche  kam 
For  to  dwelle,  throughs  Goddes  grace  and  chaunce. 

In  Jerusalem. 

Octouian  Imperator,  v.  1550.    Weber,  vol.  iii. 

Yfeelle  ou  for  sothe,  for  al  huere  bobounce, 
Ne  for  the  auowerie  of  the  kyng  of  Fraunce, 
Tuenti  score  and  fyue  haden  tber  mischaunce 

By  day  and  eke  by  nylit. 
Ancient  Songs.  Rilson,y.9.  A  Ballad  against  the  French. 

BO'BBIN.  Fr.  "  Bobine,  a  quil  for  a  spinning 
wheel ;  also  a  skane  of  gold  or  silver  thread," 
(  Cotgrave. )     Perhaps,  Bombine.     See  Menage  in 

V.    BoBINE. 

And  some  of  them  turned  in  manner  of  spindles  or  bohini, 
as  folk  spin  or  twist  therewith,  yet  drawing  a  troubled  and 
unequall  course,  and  not  able  to  direct  and  compose  the 
motion  straight.— //<i«aKd.  Plutarch,  p.  994. 

I'm  sure  I  always  lov'd  cousin  Con's  hazle  eyes,  and  her 
pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and  that,  over 
the  haspicolls,  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Goldsmith.  She  Stoops  to  Coicjuer. 

BODE,  V.  ^  Tooke  considers  the  primitive 
Bo'den,  v.  I  word  to  be  the  A.  S.  Boda,  the 
Bode,  n.  I  first  outward  extremity  or  border 
Bo'deword.  ^  of  any  thing.  A.  S.  Bodian ; 
Bo'dement.  j  Ger.  Bieten,  to  make  known,  to 
Bo'ding.  J  manifest,  to  announce.  The  bode 
came  to  the  King  (in  R.  Brunne),  is  the  news 
came  ;  it  was  made  known. 

To  abode,  to  bode,  and  to  forbade,  'are  used  in 
the  same  manner ;  ^iz. 

To  see  or  discern,  to  shew  or  exhibit  some  ex- 
ternal, superficial  appearance,  sign  or  token ;  from 
which  we  infer  good  or  ill. 
Thulke  ! 


The  bode  com  to  the  k5'ng,  that  soiomed  ther  in, 
That  the  kyng  Suane  the  toun  wild  he  wyn. 

B.  Brunne,  f.iS. 

On  the  Wissonday  at  Burgh  in  Lj-ndeseu 
Com  bode  to  the  kyng,  &  thus  gan  thei  seie, 
That  the  duke  Siwarde  had  taken  in  his  balie 
Machog,  pe  Scottes  kyng.  Id.  p.  61. 

Whan  bodwnrd  com  tham  tille 

To  London  for  to  com,  whan  pariement  shuld  be, 

Als  custom  was  wonne,  &  tak  ther  his  liuere.— /d.  p.  Hfi. 

His  spere  was  of  fyn  cypres. 
That  bodeth  werre,  and  nothing  pecs 
The  hed  ful  sharpe  yground. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,810. 

Alexander,  who  beinge  desirous  to  vndoe  the  fatal  knotte 
t  Gordium  a  towne  in  Phrjgia,  hearinge  that  the  empiere 
of  the  worlde  was  boded  by  an  olde  prophecie  to  him  that 
coulde  vnknitte  it,  not  findinge  out  the  elides  of  the  stringes, 
perceiuinge  by  what  meanes  he  coulde  doo  it,  drewe 
foorth  his  swoorde,  and  hewed  it  in  pieces,  supplyingewante 
of  skil,  with  wilful  violence. — Hardinge.  Jewel,  p.  81. 


One  word  presenteth  unto  them  safetie,  Victoria,  life  and 
libertie :  the  other,  I  dread  to  boden  what  it  may  import. 

Holland.  Lioivs,  p.  2?0. 

Trot/.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girle, 
Makes  all  these  bodcments. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  S;  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  strange  overflowing  of  vice  and  wickedness  in  our 
land,  and  the  prodigious  increase  and  impudence  of  infidelity 
and  impiety,  hath  of  late  years  boaded  very  ill  to  us,  and 
brought  terrible  judgments  upon  this  city  and  nation. 

Tiltotsoii,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 


Aiy'me.—Dryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcite,  b.  ni. 
Jarvis.  One  who's  voice  is  a  passing  bell. 
Honajwood.  Well,  well,  go,  do. 
Jarvis.  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief. 

Goldsmith.  Good  Natur'd  Man. 
So  sad  Apollo  with  a  boding  sigh 
Told  his  fond  child  the  danger  of  the  sky: 
Careful  the  parent,  such  advice  to  give ; 
Could  fate  be  cliang'd,  or  headstrong  youth  believe  ! 

Harte.  Thebaid  of  Slatius,  h.vi. 

BODGE,  v.\       "I  find,"    says    Mr.  Malone, 

Bodge,  n.  )  "  bodgerij,  used  by  Nash  in  his 
Apologie  of  Pierce  Penniless,  1593,  from  botchery." 
And  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  that  "  we  hodg'd,"  only 
means  "  we  boggled,  made  bad  or  bungling  work 
of  our  attempt  to  rally.  A  low  unskilful  tailor 
is  often  called  a  botcher." 

To  bndge  and  to  botch  seem  nearly  the  same 
word  differently  written  and  pronounced.  See 
Boggle. 

Mr.  Nares  revives  the  conjecture  of  Johnson 
that  v/o  should  read  "  budge,"  but  the  conte.xt  is 
decidedly  against  it. 

With  this  we  charg'd  againe :  but  out  alas, 
We  hodij'd  againe,  as  I  haue  scene  a  swan 
With  bootlesse  labour  swimme  against  the  tyde, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  ouer-matching  waues. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  poore  artificer  and  householder,  which  tilleth  no  land, 
but  laboring  all  the  weeke  to  buie  a  bushell  or  two  of  graine 
on  the  market  dale,  can  there  haue  none  for  his  monie,  be- 
cause badgers,  loders,  and  common  carriers  of  come  doo  onlie 
buie  vp  aU,  but  giue  aboue  the  price,  to  be  serued  of  great 
quantities.— i/arrisoit.  'Desc.  of  England,  c.  18. 

They  wage  one  poore  man  or  other  to  become  a  badger, 

and  therto  get  him  a  licence  upon  some  few  forged  surmise. 

Id.  lb. 

Because  it  followeth,  in  tlie  same  place,  nor  will  it  be  a 
bodge  in  this,  I  cannot  omit  the  consequence  of  this  dis- 
heartening leveller. 

Whitlock.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  !3?. 

BO'DICE.     Something  worn  round  the  budi/. 

And  first  she  wet  her  comely  cheiks. 

And  then  her  boddiee  green. 

Her  silken  cordes  of  twirtle  twist. 

Well  plett  with  silver  sheen. 

Hardycanute.  Percy.  Reliques. 
But  I  who  live,  and  have  liv'd  twentie  yeare 
Where  I  may  handle  silke,  as  free,  and  neere. 
As  any  mercer  ;  or  the  whale-bone  man 
That  quilts  those  bodies  I  have  leave  to  span. 

B.Jonson.  An  Elegie. 
Her  bodice  halfway  she  unlac'd; 
About  his  arms  she  slily  cast 
The  silken  bond,  and  held  him  fast. 

Prior.  Love  Disarmed. 
■Wlien  he  [Pope]  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of 
stitf  canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect,  till 
they  were  laced. — Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

BO'DKIN.  Skinner  suggests  that  it  may  be  a 
bodikin,  a  diminutive  of  body;  on  account  of  its 
thinness,  its  slenderness. 

But  on  a  time  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
That  ever  had  of  his  high  estat  envie. 
Full  prively  had  made  conspiricie 
Ageins  this  Julius  in  sotil  wise : 
And  cast  the  place,  in  which  he  shulde  die 
With  bodekins,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,625. 
.\t  last  with  bodkins  dubd  and  doust  to  death; 
And  all  his  [Cffisar'sJ  glorie  banisht  with  his  breath. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruits  of  Warre. 

He  sitteth  in  iudgement  almost  euery  day.  They  vse  no 
speech,  but  give  vp  their  supplications  written  in  the  leaues 
of  a  tree  with  the  point  of  an  yron  bigger  then  a  bodkin. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G0. 


BOD 

In  the  beginning  of  his  empire  his  manner  was  to  retire 
himselfe  daily  into  a  secret  place  for  one  hour,  and  there  doc 
nothing  else  but  catch  flies,  and  with  the  sharp  point  of  a 
bodkin  or  writing  steel  pricke  the  through :  in  so  much,  as 
whe  one  enquired,  whether  any  bodie  were  with  Cassar 
within »  Vibivs  Crispvs  made  answer  not  impertinently,  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  6.\e.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  2ai. 

If  I  had  stuck  him  with  my  bodkin,  and  behaved  myself 
like  a  man,  since  he  won't  treat  me  like  a  woman,  I  had,  I 
think,  served  him  tiz^X..— Spectator,  No.  508. 

BODY,  t'.       "\       A  word  of  very  various  ap- 
Bonv,  H.  I  plications.  Skinner  thinks  that, 

Bo'died.  I  when  used  as  it  is  in  Lincoln- 

Bo'diless.         V  shire  for   the  lower   part,   in- 
Bo'dily,  adj.     I  feriori    corporis    parte,    it    is 
]5o'dilv,  ad.        "connected  with  the  Ger.UodeH, 
Bo'dy-guard.  )  which,  according  to  Wachter, 
means  fundus,  (i.  e.  bottom,)  et  quicquid  natura 
pedibus  nostris  calcandum  subjecit.    Fr.  JSeeld,  the 
Dut.  have  formed  Sonde,  (see  Bold,)  and  from 
Bild-en,  the  Ger.  may  have  formed  Bod-en.   Body, 
may  be  the  build;  the  form,  constructure,  the  con- 
solidated mass. 

It  is  applied  to  the  body — of  a  man  or  other 
animal,  as  distinguished  from  the  members  ;  of  a 
tree,  as  distinguished  from  the  branches ;  of  an 
army,  as  distinguished  from  van-guard,  rear- 
guard, &c.  ;  to  material  things,  as  distinguished 
from  immaterial ;  to  the  main  bulk,  (ihe  build,)  the 
greater  proportion,  the  united  or  collected  mass. 

To  body,  or  to  embody,  is  to  put  into  bodily, 
corporeal,  material  or  substantial  shape  or  form. 

To  the  eldest  he  seide  first,  "  dogter  ich  bidde  the 

Sey  me  al  ckne  thin  herte,  how  muche  thou  louest  me, 

Min  heye  Codes,"  quoth  this  mayde,  "  to  witnesse  I  take 

echon 
That  y  loue  more  in  myn  herte  thi  leue  bodi  one 
Than  myn  soule  and  my  lif,  that  in  my  bodi  ys." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 

Therfore  I  sey  to  you  that  ye  be  not  besy  to  youre  lyf,  what 
ye  schul  etc,  neither  to  your  bodi,  with  what  ye  schul  be 
clothid,  whether  lyf  is  not  more  than  mete  and  the  body 
more  than  the  Q\o\\\l—Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  6. 

Therfore  I  say  vnto  you :  be  not  carefull  for  your  lyfe, 
what  ye  shall  eate  or  what  ye  shall  drinke,  nor  yet  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shal  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  worthe 
then  meate,  and  the  body  more  of  value  the  raiment. 

£ible,  1551.  lb. 

He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tjTannie, 

To  don  the  ded  bodies  a  vilanie. 

Of  alle  our  lordes,  which  that  ben  yslawe. 

Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  a  hepe  y  drawe. 

And  will  not  sutfren  hem  by  non  assent, 

Ncyther  to  ben  yberied,  ne  ybrent. 

But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  dispite. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  944. 

Bodily  manslaughter  is  whan  thou  sleest  him  with  thy 
tongc  in  otlier  maner,  as  whan  thou  commandest  to  sle  a 
man,  or  elles  yevest  conseil  to  sle  a  man. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Firste  for  thy  bodyliche  kynde. 
And  for  thy  woeful  soul  also, 
Thou  Shalt  be  hole  of  both  two.— GoH'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Like  to  the  aged  boysteous  bodied  oke. 
The  which  among  the  Alpes  the  northerne  windes 
Blowyng  now  from  this  quarter,  now  from  that. 
Betwixt  them  striue  to  ouerwhelme  with  blastes ; 
The  whistlyng  ayie  among  the  braunches  rores. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  ..Eneis,  b.  iv. 

The  signification  of  baptism  is  described  of  Paule  in  the 
Gth  of  ye  Romaines,  that  as  we  are  P'|i"ged  ftodi/jrjnto  the 


On  Wednesday  the  Indians  of  the  toune  hauing  hunted 
doe.  shee  tooke  soyle  &  came  neer  our  ship,  and  putting  ofl' 
with  our  boat  we  tooke  her,  being  like  vnto  our  deere  in 
England,  not  altogether  so  fat,  but  very  good  flesh  and  good 
bodied.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  695. 

I  shall  rendre  my  brother  into  your  handes,  to  do  your 
pleasure  with  hym,  without  he  woU  obey  as  I  woU  haue 
him  ;  so  that  ye  promyse  me  by  the  fayth  of  your  body,  that 
ye  shall  do  his  person  no  bodely  hurt. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  67. 

The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contra- 
distinguished to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and  conse- 
quently separable  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulse.— iocAc, 


Underst.  b.  u. 


'or  of  all  forms,  she  holds  the  first  degree, 

That  are  to  gross  material  bodies  knit; 
I'et  slie  herself  is  bodyless  and  free ; 
And,  though  confin'd,  is  almost  infinite. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
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Then  the  senate  graunted  out  a  decree,  that  the  consul 
before  he  departed  from  the  citie,  should  put  up  a  bill  or 
supplication  unto  the  bodie  of  the  people,  that  it  would 
please  them  to  elect  a  dictatoai.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  629. 

Idea  is  a  bodilesse  substance,  which  of  itselfe  hath  no  sub- 
sistence, but  giveth  figure  and  forme  unto  shapeless  matters, 
and  becommeth  the  very  cause  that  bringeth  them  into  shew 
and  evidence  .—Hollaitd.  Plutarch,  p.  666. 

Now  I  give  up  my  shop,  and  dispose  of  all  my  poetical 
goods  at  once  ;  I  must  therefore  desire,  that  the  public  wouUl 
please  to  take  them  in  the  gross ;  and  that  every  ftotfy  would 
turn  over  what  he  does  not  like. 

Prior.  Postscript  to  his  Work.':. 

The  ancient  sage,  who  did  so  long  maintain 

That  bodies  die,  but  souls  return  again. 

With  all  the  births  and  deaths  lie  had  in  store. 

Went  out  Pythagoras,  and  came  no  more. 

Id.   To  the  Memory  of  Villier^. 

I  am  mightily  surpris'd  to  see  you  so  good  a  judge  of  our 
nature  and  circumstances,  since  you  are  a  mere  spirit,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  bodily  part  of  us. —  Taller,  No.  15. 

But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 

And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire, 

Clin  lodge  an  heavenly  mind— demands  a  doubt. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

As  men  grew  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  motions 
and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  became  more 
and  more  sensible,  that  the  sun,  earth,  and  planets,  bear 
some  very  peculiar  relation  to  one  another. 

Bealtie.  On  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  I. 

But  in  reality  it  arose  from  very  difllerent  causes :  some- 
times from  bodily  pain,  which  he  often  felt  when  he  did  not 
own  it. — Porteus.  Life  of  Apb.  Seeker. 

It  is  in  the  body-politic,  as  in  the  natural,  those  disorders 
are  most  dangerous  that  flow  from  the  head. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  iv.  Let.  22. 

BOG,  V.  '\       A.  S.  Bug-an,  to  bow  ;   Dut. 

Bog,  n.  j  J5oo_9en,flectere,  quia(sc.)pre- 

Bo'cGY.  Vmenti  cedit ;  because  it  gives 

Bo'gland.         I  way  to  pressure.    See  Skinner. 

Bo'gtrotter.  J   AppUed  to — 

Land,  or  ground,  that  bows,  yields,  gives  way  to 
pressure  : — marshy,  miry,  land. 

No  part  or  corner  man  can  looke  upon. 

But  there  are  objects,  bid  him  to  be  gone 

As  farre  as  he  can  flie,  or  follow  day, 

Rather  than  here  so  bogg'd  in  vices  stay. 

B.  Jonson.  Underwood.  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

Therefore  of  purpose  he  sometime  brought  them  one  way, 
other  while  another  way,  and  at  last  brought  them  into  a 
great  bog  or  marish,  full  of  deep  holes  and  ditches,  and 
where  they  must  needs  make  many  turns,  and  returns  be- 
fore they  could  get  out  again,  and  yet  very  hardly. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

This  prouince  of  Araapaix  is  a  very  low  and  a  marish 

ground  nere  the  riuer ;  and  by  reason  of  the  red  water  which 

issueth  out  in  small  branches  thorow  the  fenny  and  boggy 

ground,  there  breed  diuers  poisonfull  wormes  and  serpents. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  639. 

Every  bog  hath  most  certainly  a  living  spring  ip  it.  If 
possibly  we  could  light  on  the  head  of  that  spring,  or  meet 
it  higher  than  the  place  of  the  bog,  and  give  it  a  clear  pas- 
sage, the  nether  bog  will  vanish. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  383. 

For  he  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  vice  is  like  a  man  laid 
fast  in  a  bogg,  who  by  a  faint  and  lazy  struggling  to  get  out, 
does  but  spend  his  strength  to  no  purpose,  and  sinks  him- 
self the  deeper  into  it.— Tiliots07i,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 

Go,  conquerors  of  your  male  and  female  foes  ; 

Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without  hose. 

Each  bring  his  love  a  bogland  captive  home  ; 

Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Prophetess. 

While,  at  each  step,  his  trembling  rider  quakes, 

Appall'd  with  thoughts  of  bog,  or  cavem'd  pit. 

Or  treach'rous  earth,  subsiding  where  they  tread, 

Tremendous  passage  to  the  realms  of  death  ! 

Jago.  Edge-hill,  b.  iii. 

For  if  I  have  been  led  into  bogs  and  quagmires,  by  follow- 
ing an  ignis  fatuus,  what  can  I  do  better,  than  to  warn 
others  to  beware  of  it  l—Reid.  Enquiry,  c.  1.  s.  8. 


BO'GGLE,  V.  \        The    diminutive  of  1 
Bo'ggler.  I  (q.  d. )   to  stick  in  the  i 

Bo'ggling,  n.     [  labouring  in  vain  to  disen 
Bo'gglish.         J  rass  yourself,  (  Skinner. ) 
To  stick  or  stay,  as  if  sunk  in  a  bog ;  unable, 
afraid,  unwilling  to  proceed  or  advance,  and  thus — 
to  hesitate, 

Ros.  My  lord,  I  do  confesse  the  ring  was  hers. 
Kin.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  eury  feather  starts  you. 
Is  this  the  man  you  speake  of  f 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act.  V.  6C.  2. 
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Cleo.  Good  my  lord. 
Ant.  Youhaue  beene  a  hoggetcr  euer, 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousnesse  grow  hard, 
(Oh  misery  oo't)  the  wise  Gods  seele  our  eyes. 

Id.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  6C.  11. 
What  wise  man  or  woman  doth  not  know,  that  nothing  is 
more  sly,  touchy,  and  bngglish,  nothing  more  violent,  rash, 
and  various,  than  that  opinion,  prejudice,  passion,  and  su- 
perstition of  the  many  or  common  people  ? 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 
He  [Edw.  Bagshaw,  jun.]  fell  to  the  old  trade  of  conven- 
ticling  and  raising  sedition,  for  which  being  ever  and  anon 
troubled,  [he]  had  at  length  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy tendered  to  him,  but  he  bogling  at  them  at  first, 
and  afterwards  denying  to  take  them,  was  committed  pri- 
soner to  Newgate. —  Wood.  Alhence  Oxon. 


'Tis 


indeed  when  a  sinner  is  first  tempted   to  the 


In  fermentations  we  do  generally  see  a  circulation,  or 
several  kinds  oi  boglins,  as  it  were  by  a  mixture  of  agita- 
tions, partly  by  spiral  lines,  partly  by  undulations,  notmixt 
otherwise  than  in  the  motion  of  smoke. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  426. 

BOIL,  r.  ^         Ft.  Bouillir;     It.  Bollire ;    Sp. 

Boil,  n.      [Butlir;     Lat.    BuUire ;      perhaps 

Bo'iLiNG.    Tfroni  the  Gr.  BoAA.ci;',  to  throw,  to 

Bo'iLER.  J  throw  forth;  (sc. )  from  the  sur- 
face. The  noun,  when  applied  to  an  ebullition  or 
ejection  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  is  written 
£ik  by  Wiclif  and  Tindall ;  and  the  opinion  of 
etymologists,  who  consider  it  to  be  correctly  so 
written,  are  given  under  Bile. 

To  boil  is  to  throw,  to  cast  up  or  forth,  (sc. ) 
some  portions  of  a  solid  mass  above  or  over  the 
rest ;  and  thus  to  fluctuate  ;  to  effervesce  ;  to  agi- 
tate or  cause  to  be  agitated ;  to  be  heated  (as 
water  by  fire,  till  it  throws  itself  or  is  thrown  over, 
(sc. )  the  vessel.) 

Met.  to  be  warm,  animated,  ardent,  ej^er. 

Boiler  is  applied  to  the  person  who,  and  the 
vessel  in  which  any  thing,  boils. 

Roynouse  scabbes 

Bules  and  blotches,  and  brennyng  aguwes 
Frenesyes  and  foule  uveles.— Piers  Ploahman,  p.  31)6. 

Fore 


The  stomake  koke  is  for  the  hall. 
And  boyleth  meate  for  them  all 
To  make  hem  mightie  for  to  serue 
The  herte,  that  he  shall  not  sterue. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
Then  ioyld  my  breast  with  flame  and  burning  wrath, 
To  reuenge  ray. town  vnto  such  ruin  brought: 
With  worthy  peins  on  her  to  work  my  will. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEntsis,  b.  il. 
In  this  year  [1542]  the  teth  dale  of  Marche,  there  was  a 
maide  boiledin  Smithfielde  for  poisonyiig  diners  honest  per- 
sons that  she  had  dwelled  with  in  the  citee  of  London. 

Fabyan.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1542. 

And  whan  the  place  was  marked  in  Normandy,  and  dyly- 
gently  sought  out,  the  searchers  behelde  a  fearful  flutteryiig 
and  teryble  boylynge  in  a  serten  water,  an  horyble  stynkyng 
araoke  arj'synge  thereof. — Bale.   Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

The  spye  entered  downe  into  the  dykes,  where  ther  was 
no  water,  nor  none  coude  abyde  there,  for  it  was  all  a 
quycke  boylyng  sande. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  321. 
How  happy  were  those,  in  very  height 

Of  this  great  battle  that  had  bravely  dy'd  I 
■\VTien  as  their  boiling  bosoms,  in  the  fight. 
Felt  not  the  sharp  steel  thorough  them  to  slide. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  oj  Agincourt. 
And  so  the  black-guard  are  pleased  with  any  lease  of  life 
(for  some  99i))  especially  those  o'  the  bnyting-liouse ;  they 
are  to  have  Medeaa  kettle  hung  up.  that  they  may  souse 
into  it  when  they  will,  and  come  out  renew'd  like  so  many 
Bliip'd  snakes  at  their  pleasure. 

B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Mcrcurie  Vindicated. 

He  can  give  you  favour,  when  he  pleaseth,  in  the  sight  of 
the  worst  enemies  in  the  world,  so  as  to  make  them  your 
best  friends ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  suffer  their 
choler  to  boil  in  their  breasts,  he  can  ketp  it  from  breaking 
forth  either  at  their  hands  or  tongues. 

Beverid^e,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  123. 

Soap  is  made  up  by  the  soap  boilers  of  oil  or  grease,  and 
fait,  and  water  diligently  inec.-porated  together. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
The  kettle  boil'd,  and  all  prcpar'd 

To  give  the  morning  treat, 
When  Dick,  the  country  beau,  appear'd, 
And,  bowing,  took  his  seat. 

Cunningham,  The  Broken  China. 
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0  steep  my  senses  in  oblivion's  balm. 

And  sooth  my  throbbing  pulse  with  lenient  hand : 
This  tempest  of  my  boiling  blood  becalm  ! 
Despair  grows  mild  at  thy  supreme  command. 

Warton.  Ode  to  Sleep. 

[God]  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 

And  putrify  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

BOIST.   Fr.  Boiste,  a  box.     See  Bo.\. 

1  pray  to  God  to  save  thy  gentil  corps 
And  every  boist  ful  of  thy  letuarie. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tate,  v.  12,239. 

And  there  in  was  a  vessell  of  gold,  fulle  of  manna,  and 
cloathinges  and  ournements  and  the  t.ibernacle  of  Aaro, 
and  the  tabernacle  square  of  gold,  with  12  precyous  stones, 
and  a  boyst  of  Jasper  grene. 

Maundevile.  Voia.  and  Trav.  p.  103. 

BO'ISTEROUS.^      Dut. BUsen .-  G er. Beisen, 
Bo'isTEROusLY.  mordere.     Belsswind  is  a 

Bo'isTERousNEss.     I  keen  biting  wind  ;  as  the 
Bo'isTous.  T  north    wind.     The    Dut. 

Bo'isTEOusNEss.       I  Blister  is  furious,  raging, 
Boi'sTousLY.  J  turbulent.  And  from  these 

Boistovs  and  Boisterous  may  have  been  formed, 

and  applied  to  any  thing — 

Turbulent,  tempestuous,  stormy,  violent ;  to  any 

thing  coarse,  rude,  noisy. 

And  no  man  puttith  a  clout  of  boistous  cloth  into  an  old 
cloathing.  for  it  doeth  awey  the  flilnesse  of  the  cloth  and  a 
worse  brekyng  is  maad.— )('!>/</■.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

I  am  a  boistous  man,  right  thus  say  I. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,160. 

He  on  a  day  in  open  audience 

Ful  boistoiisly  hath  said  hire  this  sentence. 

Id.  The  Clcrkes  Tale,  v.  866C. 

TOierefore  here  of  your  gentilness 

I  you  require  my  boistousnesse 

Ye  let  passe,  as  thing  rude 

And  heareth  what  I  wold  conclude 

And  of  the  enditing  taketh  no  heed 

Ye  of  the  termes,  so  God  you  speed.— 7d.  Dreame. 


So  tosse  the  ships  that  all  for  norught  serves  ancor,  saile. 
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Viicertaine  Auctors.    Felic 


of  a  Mi, 


To  the  house  top  I  climbe 

And  harkning  stood  I :  like  as  when  the  flame 
Lightes  in  the  com,  by  drift  of  boisterous  winde  : 
The  silly  herdman  all  astonnied  standes. 
From  the  hye  rock,  while  he  doth  here  the  sound. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .^nceis. 


And  euen  as  fire  in  boystrous  wind  some  country  ripe  of 

Doth  burne,        •         •         •         • 

The  plowman  wayling  from  the  rock  beholds  and  heares 
the  sound.  Phaer.  lb. 


to  their  charge,  &  codened  them. 

Bible,  1551.  B.  of  Wisdome,  c.  II. 
She  holds  no  longer  hande, 
But  (tygeriike)  she  toke 
Tlie  little  boy  ful  boistrously 
Who  now  for  terror  quooke. 

Gascoigne.  Complaint  of  Phylomene. 

Time  makes  the  tender  twig 

to  bousteous  tree  to  grow  : 
Tt  makes  the  oke  to  overlooke 

The  slender  shrubs  bylow. 

Turberville.  Time  Conquerelh  all  Things. 

One  is  soft,  meeke  &  gentle,  as  was  Dauid,  John,  &  Peter, 
an  other  is  Imysteous,  harde,  and  vehement,  as  was  Jlelias, 
Esay,  &  Va.M\e.—Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

A  cruell  sorte  of  false  disciples  and  wicked  brethercn  arose 
vp  fro  among  them,  all  earthly  minded  to  couetusnesse, 
pufled  vp  with  pride  and  ambition,  inflamed  also  with  anger, 
spight,  &  vengeaunce,  they  boystcously  entred  among  the 
people,  so  mutable  and  fickle  as  the  sea,  which  chaungeth 
with  euery  winde. — Id.  lb. 

But  whan  he  cast  hys  iyes  a  little  from  Jesus,  and  began 
to  looke  about  him,  and  to  considre  the  boysteo-usnes  of  the 
winde,  the  hurling  of  the  waues  and  his  owne  feblenes,  he 
was  afrayed  agayn,  and  began  to  sinke  downe  6:  be  in  dan- 
ger of  drowning.— t/da(.  Matthew,  c.  14. 
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Or  when  with  boist'rous  rage  the  swelling  main, 
Puft  up  by  mighty  winds,  does  hoarsely  roar  ; 
And  beating  with  bis  waves  the  trembling  shore. 
His  sandy  girdle  scorns,  and  breaks  earth's  rampart  door. 
P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 

For  he  [David]  before  had  not  been  us'd  to  these, 
Nor  him  at  all  their  boist'rousness  can  please; 
His  gorget  gall'd  his  neck,  his  chin  beneath. 
And  most  extremely  hinder'd  him  to  breathe. 

Drayton.  David  ^-  Goliah. 

Spread  then  towards  Vulcan's  shores  thy  speedy  wing, 
^\^lere  round  his  anvils  ceaseless  hammers  ring. 
Bid  him  no  more  his  boisterous  bellows  ply, 
Till  heaven-built  Argo  sail  securely  by. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Bhodius,  b.  iv. 

On  the  contrary  he  took  the  fact  for  granted,  and  so  joined 
in  with  the  cry,  and  halloo'd  it  as  boisterously  as  the  rest. 
Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iii.  c.  20. 

Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lechmere  were 
the  principal  interrogators ;  who,  in  this  examination  [of 
Prior]  of  which  there  is  printed  an  account  not  unentertain- 
ing,  behaved  with  the  boisterousncss  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.— /oAwon.  Life  of  Prior. 

BO'L  ARY,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  species 
of  clayey  earth,  called  Bol-armoniac.  Lat.  Bolus 
Armenia,  a  kind  of  earth  found  in  Armenia, 
(Minshew.) 

The  magnes  carneus  is  nothing  else  but  a  weak,  an  inani- 
mate kind  of  loadstone,  veined  here  and  there  with  a  few 
magnetical  and  ferreous  lines ;  but  chiefly  consisting  of  a 
bolary  and  clammy  substance ;  whereby  it  adheres  like 
hematites,  or  terra  lemnia,  unto  the  lips. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

BOLD,  r.  ^  Vr.Baud;  It.  Baldo ;  Dut. 
Bold,  adj.  Boude ;  A.  S.  Bald,  Byld,  Ge- 
Bo'lden.  [bi/ld,  audax.  A.  S.  B'yldan,  to 
Bo'ldhede.  I  build,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to 
Bo'ldly.  make  firm,  and  sure  and  fast,  to 

Bo'ldness.  J  consolidate,  to  strengthen.  And 
thus  (atlds  Tooke)  a  man  of  confirmed  courage; 
i.  e.  a  confirmed  heart,  is  properly  said  to  be  a 
buildcd,  built,  or  bold  man,  who,  in  the  A.  S. 
is  termed  bijld,  bylded,  ge-byld,  ge-bylded,  as 
well  as  bald.  The  A.  S.  Words  Bold  and  BoU; 
i.  e.  builded,  built,  are  both  likewise  used  indif- 
ferently for  what  we  now  call  a  building,  (i.  e. 
buitden)  or  strotig  edifice,  ( 2oo/(e,  ii.  1-29.)  See 
Bold,  infra. 

To  bold  or  bolden ;  is  to  confirm  the  courage,  to 
give  additional  courage ;  or  as  we  now  say,  to 
encourage  or  embolden  (qv. ) 

Bold,  the  adj.,  is  also  applied  to  the  extreme 
of  courage,  to  that  which  is  a  daring,  audacious, 
impudent :  as  well  as  to  that  which  is — 

Fearless,  intrepid,  dauntless,  courageous.  To 
that  which  is — 

Well,  firmly,  built;  strongly  constructed,  either 
in  nature  or  art,  as  a  bold  coast ;  or,  in  painting 
or  statuary,  a  bold  figure. 

Hony  &  mylk  ther  ys  muche.  ijiony  folk  &  hoUe. 
This  ys  the  stat  of  Y'rlond,  as  iche  habbe  y  tolde. 

II.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

Thise  kynges  nen  dred,  &  alle  the  world  tham  knewe. 
For  alle  ther  grete  holdehed,  the  dede  git  doun  tham  threwe. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  340 
Botdely  thie  camen,  &  schewed  tham  to  his  face 
Fell  it  to  gode  or  grame,  thie  did  tham  in  his  grace. 

Id.  p.  327 


Be  ge  1 


;  the  boldere  1 


.164. 


Anticrist  thus  sone  hadde  hundredes  at  hus  baner 

And  pruyde  bar  tht  baner  boldeliche  aboughte.— W.  p.  395. 

For  I  preie  ghou  that  lest  I  present  be  not  boold  bi  the 
trist  in  which  1  am  gessid  to  be  boold  into  summe  that 
demon  us  as  if  we  wandren  aftir  the  fleich. 

Wiclif.  2  Corinthians,  c.  10. 

I  bescch  you  that  I  nede  not  to  be  bold  when  I  am  present 
(with  that  same  cot^'dcnce,  wherewith  I  am  supposed  to  be 
bolde)  agaynst  some  whyche  repute  vs  as  though  we  walked 
carnally.— £i«<e,  1551.  lb. 

Swiche  thinges  maken  children  for  to  be 
To  sone  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see. 
Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  hath  ben  yore ; 
For  al  to  sone  may  she  lernen  lore 
Of  boldnesse,  whan  she  woxen  is  a  wif. 

Chaucer.  Doctouret  Tale  t.  1201. 


BOL 

One  beam  of  nith  is  in  her  cloudy  looke, 

Wliich  comfortes  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  slioolte ; 

That  bolded  straiglit  the  wav  tlien  selie  1  how 

To  vtter  forth  the  smart  I  bvde  within ; 


BOL 


Wijat.   The  Wa 


■to: 


Alisaundre  wel  joly  byholdith ; 

His  Gregeys  [i.e.  Greeks]  ful  faire  he  holdeth, 

With  Antioche,  and  Mark  of  Rome, 

That  the  him  to  socoure  come. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  v.  24G7.   Weber,  vol.  i. 

Tlie  disciples  beyng  baldened  with  these  sayinges  begunne 

Bumwhat  to  stande  in  their  own  conceite,  and  as  though  they 

had  of  their  own  strength  been  able  to  abide  and  beare  their 

lordes  death  that  was  at  hande,  they  answere  on  this  wyse. 

Udal.  John,  c.  16. 


And  this  dare  I  boldly  affirme,  that  they,  whiche  feare  not 
God  but  for  purgatoryes  sake,  shall  neuer  come  in  it  no  nor 
yet  in  heuen.—Frilk.  Workes,  p.  25. 

Hee  was  a  bold  Israelite  that  set  the  first  foot  into  the 
channell  of  the  sea :  and  every  step  that  they  set  in  that 
moist  waj',  was  a  new  exercise  of  their  faith. 

Bp.  Hall.   Conl.  Of  the  Plagues  of  JEgypt. 

A  christian  so  long  as  he  preserves  his  integrity  to  God 
and  to  religion,  is  bold  in  all  accidents,  he  dares  die,  and  he 
dares  be  poor. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

But  after,  ftolden'd  with  ray  first  successe, 
I  lurst  essay  the  new-found  paths,  that  led 
To  slavish  Mosco's  dullard  sluggishnesse. 

P.  Fletcher,  Eel.  1.  The  Argument. 

Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  boid-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  Jj-  Adonis. 

They  all  approved  wel  of  this  speech  of  his,  and  willed 

him  to  speak  boldly  without  bashful  mod«stie  in  that  case. 

■what  he  thought  iii  equitie  &  reason  the  senat  &  people  of 

Home  was  to  yeeW  unto  him  by  the  way  of  just  recompense. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  9?5. 

He  [Romulus]  had  no  sooner  ended  his  prayer,  but  divers 
of  his  men  that  (led,  began  to  be  ashamed  to  fly  before  their 
king,  and  a  sudden  boldness  came  upon  them,  and  their 
fear  therenithal!  vanished  3wa.y. —Xorth.  Plutarch,  p.  24. 

Bold  is  the  critic  who  dares  prove 

These  heroes  were  no  friends  to  love  ; 

And  bolder  he,  who  dares  aver 

That  tliey  were  enemies  to  war.  PriAr.  Alma,  c.  1. 

Among  them  there  was  one  laden  mth  withies,  who  being 
demanded,  what  he  intended  to  have  done  with  them  ? 
boldly  answer'd,  to  have  hung  up  the  English  churls. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

In  every  state  and  condition  of  Mfe,  we  may  with  an 
humble  boldness  address  ourselves  to  him  as  to  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  so  always  rest  secure  under  his 
paternal  care  and  coQincl.—Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4Q. 

It  is  a  bold  philosophy  that  rejects,  without  ceremony, 
principles  which  irresistibly  govern  the  belief  and  the  con- 
duct of  all  mankind  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  ;  and  to 
which  the  philosopher  himself  must  yield,  after  he  imagines 
he  hath  confuted  ihem.—Reid.  Enquiry,  c.  1.  s.  5. 

Ask  an  Englishman,  however,  whether  he  is  afraid  of  death, 
and  he  boldly  answers  in  the  negative  ;  but  observe  his  be- 
haviour in  circumstances  of  approaching  sickness,  and  you 
will  find  his  actions  give  his  assertions  the  lie. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  12. 

He  well  knew  the  savage  and  unrelenting  temper  of  that 
sanguinary  tyrant ;  he  knew  that  this  boldness  of  cxpostuJa- 
ticn  would  sooner  or  later  bring  down  upon  him  the  whole 
weight  of  his  resentment.— Por(i;i«,  vol.  i.  Lect.  3. 

BOLD,  from  Built,  build-en,  or  as  we  now  say, 
buUd-ing.     See  Bold  above. 

From  Londone  to  Wynchestere  he  wende  to  se  there 
The  fayre  halle,  &  other  bold,  that  hys  fader  let  rere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  333. 
That  ich  ther  vppe  mowe  a  siker  bold  a  rere.— /</.  p.  116. 


50LL,  V.  \ 
5oi.L,  «.       \z 

JO'LNINGS.  j    i 


BOLL,  V.  '\       Ger.  Bol :  any  thing  which  has 
-a   round,   globular,    or   spherical 
form  or  shape,  from  Bolen,  vertere, 
volvere,  rotare,  (  Wachter. )    .See  B.\li,  and  Bowl. 
lo  boll,  is  to  round  by  circumvolution,  by  rota- 
tion ;  and  then,  generally,  to  round,  to  rise  out  in 
a  round  form  or  shape,  to  swell  out. 
VViclif  renders  ijiflationes,  bolnings. 
Ghe  ben  bolnun  with  pride. — Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  5. 

Lest  perauenture  strj-uyngis,  enuyes,   sturdenessis,  dis- 
eenciouns,  and  detracciouns,  priuy  spechis  of  discord,  bol- 
nyngii  bi  pride,  debatis  ben  among  ghou— Jrf.  Gal.  c.  12 
VOL.  I. 


But  this  well  tnat  I  here  reherse 
So  holsomc  was,  that  would  aswaig 
Bollen  hartes,  and  venem  peerce 
Of  pensifehed,  with  all  the  cruel  rage. 

Chaucer.  The  Blacke  Kvight. 

And  by  the  throte-bolle  he  caught  Alein 

And  he  him  hent  despitously  again, 

And  on  tht.  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  fist. 

Id.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  42/0. 

If  I  were  a  fleshly  felowe,  &  a  preacher  of  lyes,  and  told 
them  that  they  might  syt  bebbynge  and  bollynge  &  be 
droncken ;  O  that  were  a  prophete  for  thys  people. 

Bible,  1551.  Michcas,  c.  2. 

The  flaxe  &  the  barly  were  smytten  for  the  barly  was  shot 
vp  and  the  flax  was  boulled :  but  the  wheate  and  the  rye 
were  not  smitten,  for  they  ware  late  sowen. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  9. 

Drawn  at  a  cart  as  he  of  late  had  be, 

Distained  with  bloudy  dust,  whoes  feete  were  bowlne 

With  the  streight  cordes  wheremth  they  haled  him. 

Surrey.    Virgile.  .^ntpis,  b.  ii. 

But  after  that  his  bodye  began  to  bolnevr'  strypes,  and  that 
he  coulde  not  abide  the  scourges  which  pearced  vnto  ye  bare 
bones. — Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  p.  16S. 

He  thought  it  the  acte  of  a  wyse  man  in  t3Tne  to  get  him 
to  a  restyng  place,  and  to  leaue  y  foUowyng  of  such  a 
doubtfull  captayne,  which  with  a  leaden  sword  would  cut 
his  own  throte  bolle.—Hall.  Hen.  IV. 

The  goodly  bole,  being  got 

To  certaine  cubits  height,  from  every  side 

The  boughes  decline,  which  taking  roote  afresh. 

Spring  up  new  bnles,  and  those  spring  new,  and  newer, 

Till  the  whole  tree  become  aporticus, 

Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receive 

A  numerous  troupe.  JS.  Jonson.  Neptune's  Triumph. 

All  fell  upon  tlie  high-hair'd  okes  and  doune  their  curled 

Fell  Imsling  to  the  earth ;  and  up  went  all  the  bales  and 

bowes.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

Yet  Phoebus  loves  her  still,  and,  casting  round 
Her  bole,  his  arms,  some  little  warmth  he  found. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 
I  lopp'd  the  branchy  head ;  aloft  in  twain 
Sever'd  the  bole,  and  smooth'd  the  shining  grain; 
Then  posts,  capacious  of  the  frame  I  raise, 
And  bore  it,  regular,  from  space  to  space. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.-JiXm. 
And  sevring  near  the  root  its  solid  bole, 
I  smooth'd  the  rugged  stump,  till  it  became 
A  pedestal,  and,  squaring  it  by  line, 
Fam'd  next  the  shapely  pillar.  Cowper.  lb. 

The  pipe  (for  'twas  a  pipe  of  soul) 

Raising  himself  upon  his  bole. 

In  smoke,  like  oracle  of  old. 

Did  thus  his  sentiments  unfold.  Smart,  Fab.  16. 

RO'LSTER,  i..^  A.  S.     Bolster,    hohlre 

Dut.  Bolster;    Ger.  Pokte 
from    Boll.       (See    Boll.) 

Bo'lsterer.  i   And  Ster,  or  Sire,  is  perhaps 

Bo'lstering.  j  A.  S.  Stre,  straw.  A  ball 
or  roll  of  straw. 

To  bolster  is — to  put  or  place  a  bolster  ;  or  any 
thing  ii.  shape  or  form  of  a  bolster,  (sc. )  as  a  sup- 
port ;  and  thus,  consequentially,  to  raise,  to  uphold, 
to  sustain,  or  to  support. 

And  in  so  great  confusion  emong  sondry  nacions,  sondry 
sectis  shall  aryse  bolstred  vp  by  manis  witte  &  reason  con- 
cerning God's  worship  inuented  by  man  and  the  iustifica- 
cion  by  workes.— /oye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  Argum. 

Ye  saye,  it  is  a  perfight  ymitatio  of  Christ.  What  a 
shamelesse  lye  is  thys,  and  what  a  bolde  bragge  to  bolster 
out  fylthynesse. — Bale.  Apology,  p.  134. 

Wo  be  vnto  you,  that  sowe  pillowes  vnder  al  arme  hooles, 
and  br.lslers  vnder  the  heads  both  of  younge  &  olde,  to  catche 
soules  withal.— £j4/e,  1551.  Ezek.  c.  13. 

■^Miich  blyndnes  it  pleased  God  by  his  secrete  counsel  to 
suflTer  for  a  tyme.  to  thentent,  that  I  being  sodenly  chaunged 
from  so  great  a  bolsterer  of  the  lawe  into  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  mvght  by  mvne  example  drawe  and  prouoke  many 
to  Chnste.— Udal.  Gatath.  c.  2. 

For  who  durst  begyn  suche  a  ryot,  as  to  enterprise  to  sle 
the  cries  bayly,  holdynge  the  erles  baner  in  his  handes, 
doying  his  oflice,  \nthout  some  bolsterer  or  coforter  in  their 
dede. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  350. 

If  this  chaplayn  had  mynded  the  preferemente  of  a  ve- 
ryte,  as  he  did  the  bolsterynge  oute  of  a  falshede,  he  had 
there  more  aduisedlye  marked  thys  wurde  possunl,  whyche 
carryeth  all  the  wayght  of  the  whole  matter. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  41. 
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On  the  world's  idols  I  do  hate  to  smile, 

Nor  shall  their  names  e'er  in  my  page  appear 
To  bolster  baseness  I  account  it  vile. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  5. 
The  smell  of  wormewood  procnreth  sleepe ;  or  if  it  be 
laid  under  the  pillow  or  bolster,  provided  alwaies  that  the 
patient  be  not  ware  of  It.— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxvii.  c.  7. 
But  when  the  eyes  be  dressed  with  this  bloud,  it  would 
not  be  forgotten,  that  there  bee  a  thin  bolster  boiled  in 
noney,  laid  aloft,  yea,  and  a  locke  of  greasie  wooll  upon  it, 
which  had  been  soaked  either  in  oile  or  wine. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xxix.  c.  G. 
Corruption,  springing  from  his  canker'd  breast, 
Furs  up  the  cliannel,  and  disturbs  his  rest. 
With  head  propt  up  the  bolster'd  engine  lies  ; 
If  pillow  sUpt  aside,  the  monarch  dies. 

Dryden.  Suum  Cuique. 

BOLT,  V.  \      To  bolt,_as  to  bolt  the  door,  is 

Bolt,  n.  )  to  fasten  the  door,  to  strengthen 
it ;  to  throw  to — a  bolt,  i.  e.  as  now  applied,  to 
throw  to— that  by  which  a  door,  or  shutter  is  fas- 
tened or  strengthened ;  from  the  A.  S.  Bi/lrhm, 
to  build,  strengthen,  or  confirm.  (See  Too/ie.) 
Also,  simply — 

To  fasten;  to  make,  to  hold  or  keep,  fast;  to 
confine,  to  constrain. 

In  Dutch  it  is  Bout,  1.  e.  Bond,  the  past  tense 
and  past  part,  of  Bouwen,  to  build. 

^"  ;  lift 


So  that  it  was  a  breach  of  their  Christian  liberty  belike, 
to  have  a  lock  or  a  bolt  on  a  door,  to  keep  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  any  thing  from  them. — Spelman.  On  Tithes,  p.  157. 

The  halted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blast. 

The  storm  rush'd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

Heav'ns!  and  are  these  the  plagues  that  wait, 
Around  the  hospitable  gate  1 
Let  tenfold  iron  bolt  my  door. 
And  the  gaunt  mastilf  growl  before. 

Langhorn.   To  Lord  Granly, 

BOLT,  V.  )       (Sc.)  To  bolt  the  bran;   Dut. 

Bo'llter.  )Buydelen;  Ger.  Beutelen ;  Fr. 
Bluier ;  and  this  latter,  Ferrarius  derives  from 
the  Lat.  Aplauda,  {Bran.  )  And  Aplauda,  accord- 
ing to  Wachter,  a.plodendo,  (whence  our  English, 
to  explode. )     See  Wachter  and  Menage. 

To  force  away,  to  drive  out,  to  sift  or  separate ; 
(sc.)  the  fine  from  the  coarse,  the  good  from  the 
bad.     See  Bolt,  infra. 

But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren, 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustin. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale, 


15,2-16. 

For  as  a  wynnower  powereth  the  chafTe  from  the  com, 
and  the  bmilter  tryeth  out  the  hranne  from  the  mele ;  so 
hath  Erasmus  scowered  out  of  all  the  doctours  and  com- 
mentaries i-pon  scripture,  the  dreggs  which  through  the 
faute  of  the  times  or  places  in  whiche  those  writers  Uued, 
had  setled  itselfe  amonge  the  pure  &  fine  substaunee. 

Udal.  Preface  to  the  King's  Majesty, 


Jmcel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  731. 

Divers  sorts  of  sieves  and  butters  there  be.    The  sarce 

made  of  haire,  was  a  de\ise  of  the  Frenchmen  ;  the  tamis 

raunger  for  course  bread,  as  also  the  fine  fioure  butter  for 

manchet  (made  both  of  linnen  cloth)  the  Spaniards  invented. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  11. 

For  as  a  mill«r  in  his  boulting-\\\itch 
Drives  out  the  pure  meale  neerly,  (as  he  can) 
And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran  : 
So  doth  the  canker  of  a  poet's  name 
Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots  :  and  to-morrow, 
Give  lords  th'  afltont.  Is  it,  my  Zephyrus,  right, 
Blushes  the  bolts-kead  ? 

B.  Jomon.  Alchemist,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

She  is  not  to  he  found  i'  the  house 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry  is  made  for  her. 

Through  every  roome :  the  larder  ha'  beene  search'd. 

The  bak-houses,  and  boulting-tub. 

Id.  Magnetick  Lady,  Act  T.  sc.  8. 

This  fierce  inquisitor  has  chief 
Dominion  over  men's  beUef 
And  manners  ;  can  pronounce  a  saint 
Idolatrous  or  ignorant. 
When  superciliously  he  sifts 

Through  coarsest  boulter  other  gifts.— TTutfilroi,  pt.  i.  p.  3 
D  D 
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Above  all,  those  Judicious  collectors  of  bright  parts  and 
f  owprs  and  observanda's,  are  to  be  nicely  dwelt  on,  by  some 
railed  the  sieves  or  boulters  of  learning;  though  it  is  left 
undetermined,  whether  they  dealt  in  pearls  or  meal ;  and 
cnr.sequently,  whether  we  are  more  to  value,  that  which 
passed  tiirough,  or  what  staid  behind. 

Swift.  A  Digression  in  praise  oj  Digression. 
In  short  one  sentence  may  the  whole  discuss, 
As  we  with  truth,  truth  coincides  with  us : 
This  bouUs  the  matter  fairly  to  the  bran, 
And  nothing  more,  wits,  bards,  deans,  doctors  - 
Harle.  An  Essay 


Reason. 
5  was  examined,  and  sifted 
gentleman,  whose  keen  and 


BOM 

UomJarJ-phrase  is  used  by  B.  Jonson  for  am- 
puUas ;  a  phrase  of  mi)re  sound  than  sense; — 
sounding  or  noisy  as  a  bomb  or  bombard. 

A  bombard  of  sack  or  beer  ;  is  a  vessel,  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  some  resemblance  to  the  murther- 
ing  piece. 

A  bombard-mm,  Mr.  Gifford  says,  was  one  of 
the  people  who  attended  at  the  buttery-hatch, 
and  carried  the  huge  cans  of  beer  to  the  different 
offices. 


The  report  of  the  comm 
and  brdted  to  the  bran,  by 
powerful  talents  1  have  ever  admired. 

Burke.  On  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

BOLT,  I'.  )      Dut.  Bolt;  Ger.  Bolz ;  from  the 

Bolt,  n.  j  v.  Bolen,  to  throw,  which  Wachter 
thinks  is  certainly  from  the  Gr.  BaAAcii/,  to  cast  or 
throw.  It  admits  of  conjecture,  that  to  bolt  a 
door,  to  boll  bran,  to  bolt  out,  are  usages  of  the 
same  word,  and  denote  : — to  throw,  to  throw  out, 
to  expel,  to  eject. 

To  force  out  or  away,  to  throw  or  drive  out, 
to  eject,  to  expel,  to  rush  or  cause  to  rush  out,  to 
start  out. 

The  noun  is  applied,  to  an  arrow  from  a  bow ; 
to  a  thunder-6o/<.  a  hird-bolt.  Upright  as  a  bolt ; 
upright  as  a  dart,  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Winsing  she  was,  as  is  a  joly  colt. 

Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3263. 

Kow  seeing  the  blindnes  of  vs  worldlye  folke,  how  pre- 
cisely we  presume  to  shoote  our  folish  bolt  in  those  matters 
most,  in  whiche  we  least  can  skill.— Sir  T.  More.  Warkes,  p.?3. 

Or  as  the  seely  hyrd,  that  with  the  bolle  is  brus'd, 

And  lieth  aloofe  among  the  leaues  of  al  her  pheares  refus'd. 

And  heares  them  sing  full  shrill,  yet  cannot  she  reioyce. 

Nor  frame  one  warbling  note  to  passe  out  of  hir  mournful 
voice.— Gascoi!;n«.   The  Lamentation  of  a  Louer.  [ 

The  fore  head  and  brest  hath  the  sign  of  the  crosse  made 

vpon  them,  glorye  is  giucn  to  the  Lorde  downe  to  the 

KTounde,  euery  man  ariseth  and  standeth  bolt  vpright,  the 

heades  be  bare,  the  eares  attentife,  the  eyes  fiill  of  reuerence.  [ 

Udal.  John,  Pref. 

They  chose  a  place  where  they  erected  a  fort,  and  from 
thence  they  bolted  like  beasts  of  the  forest,  sometimes  into 
the  woods  and  fastnesses,  and  sometimes  back  a 
Aen.— Bacon.  Of  a  War  with  Spain . 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 

Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid. 


The  capitain 
the  ordinaunci 
sUnges,  canons 


:  with  all  his  retinue  departed  leuyng  behynd 
of  bombardes,  curtawes  &  demy  curtaul, 
volgers,  and  other  ordinaunce. 

Halt.  Hen.  nil.  an.  15. 


there 


aproche 


At  the  entrynge  into  the 
and   hurte,  mo  than   xl. :    tue  men  oi 
aboue  oner  the  gate,  and  caste  downe  stone 
bombardes,  so  that  the  Englisshemen  du 
nerei.—Berners.  Froissatt.  Cronycte,  vol.  u.  c.  iji. 

In  Saturn's  name,  the  father  of  ray  lord  ! 

What  over-charged  piece  of  melancholic 

Is  this,  breakes  in  betweene  my  wishes  thus. 

With  bombing  sighs  1 

B.  Jonson.  Masques.  The  Fortunate  Isles. 

AVhy  dost  thou  conuerse  with  that  trunke  of  humours, 
that  huge  bombard  of  sacke. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  If.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
I  answered,  we  are  all  masques  sometimes  :  with  which 
they  knock'd  hypocrisie  o'  the  pate,  and  made  room  for  a 
bombard  man,  that  brought  bouge  for  a  countrey  lady  or 
two,  that  fainted,  he  said,  with  fastiug,  for  the  fine  sight 
since  seven  a  clock  i'  the  morning. 

B.  Jonson.  Maiques.  Love  Restored. 

Against  which,  one  day  I  am  to  deliver  the  buttry  in, 
60  many  firkins  of  aurum  pntabile,  as  it  delivers  out  dio;n- 
bards  of  budge  to  them,  between  this  and  that. 


BON 

There  is  planted  on  the  one  side  of  the  Casiqucshoujo  a 
faire  garden,  with  all  herbes  growing  in  it,  and  at  the  lower 
end  a  well  of  fresh  water,  and  round  about  it  are  trees  set, 
whereon  bombasin  cotton  groweth,  after  this  manner. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  81  J. 

In  six  months  after,  come  the  silkc  worms  (bombycet.) 
Silke  worms  spin  and  weave  webs  like  to  those  of  the  spideri, 
and  all  to  please  our  dainty  dames,  who  thereof  make  thei.- 
fine  silkes  and  velvets,  forme  their  costly  garments  and 
superfluous  apparell,  ■which  are  called  bombycina. 

Holland.  I'tinie,  b.  ii.  c.  H. 


BOMBA'ST,  or 
Bumba'st,  v. 
Bo'mbast,  71. 
Bo'.mbast,  adj. 
Bomba'stick. 
Bomba'stry. 


Of  the  same  origin  as 
Bombasin,  (qv.)  Bumbast, 
Skinner  says,  is  linen  sewed 
together  with  flax  between. 
Hence  bumbast  words  or 
stile  ;  —  inflated. 


Id.  Mercuric  Vindicated. 
This  [Charles  Berkley]  dying  without  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  honour  and  estate  by  his  next  brother  John, 
afterwards  an  Admiral  at  sea,  and  the  same,  who  with  his 
fleet  bombarded  and  burnt  down  Dieppe  in  France,  and  bom- 
barded Havre  de  Grace,  in  the  same  country,  in  July,  1649. 
Wood.  AtAeme  Oxon. 

Both  Telephus, 

And  Peleus,  if  they  seeke  to  heart-strike  us 
That  are  spectators,  with  their  miserie. 
When  they  are  poore,  and  banish'd  must  throw  by 
Their  bombard-ohrase,  and  foot,  and  half  foot  words. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 

How  to  abate  the  vigor  thereof,  or  silence  its  bombulation, 

a  way  is  promised  by  Porta  not  onely  in  general  terms  by 

some  fat  bodies,  but  in  particular  by  borax  and  butter  mixed 

in  a  due  proportion  ;  which  saith  he,  will  so  go  off  as  scarce 

to  be  heard  by  the  discharger ;  and  indeed  plentifully  mixed, 

,,,,,,       .  „),,,  .h,f  ;«     it  will  almost  take  off  the  report,  and  also  the  force  of  the 

And  so  when  thou  rashly  boljest  out  '""^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^     cbatge.-Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  U.  c.  5. 


)  their 


Milton.  Comu 


Works, 


Tliei 


_•  doubtful  or  false,  thou  wilt  seal 

with  an  oath,  before  thou  hast  had  time  to  consider  what 
thou  hast  said,  or  what  thou  art  swearing. 
Hopki, 

With  your  kind  work  her  drooping  hopes  revive ; 
You  bid  her  read,  repent,  adore,  and  hve ; 
You  wrest  the  bolt  from  heaven's  avenging  hand ; 
Stop  ready  Death,  and  save  a  sinking  land. 

Prior.  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 
had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than 
erecting  itself  from  its  leaning  posture,  stood 
bolt-upright.— Spectator,  No.  379. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced 
into  day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  1 
I  hey  shall  have  no  refuge ;  I  will  i 
their  holes— BurAre.  On  American  Taxation. 
The  infidel  has  shot  his  bolls  away, 
Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none, 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shafts  that  have  recoil'd, 
And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  truth  again. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi, 

Fr.  Bombarde  :  It.  Bom- 
barda  ;  Sp.  Bomtbarda,-  Ger. 
Bombe,  bombert  ,•  Dut.  Bom- 
>■  men,  bombannen ,-  which  Ki- 
lian  thinks  are  words  a  sono 
ficta.  Vossius  thinks  the 
same  of  the  Gr.  Bo^/3os,  and 
Bomharda,  (a  new  word,  he 
remarks,  for  a  new  thing)  a  bombo,  ct  ardere,  so 
named  because  it  vomits  or  throws  forth  iron  balls 
with  a  noise  and  blazing  fire, — cum  sonitu  et 
flamma.  Laurentius  Valla,  who  wrote  in  1420, 
about  forty  years  after  the  invention  of  these 
murthering  pieces,  as  Cotgrave  calls  them,  gives 
Uie  same  opinion. 

Bomb  ;  a  loud  humming  noise  or  sound.  Bomb, 
bombard;  a  gun  or  cannou,  remarkable  for  its 
loud  noise,  when  discharrrod 


BOMB,  V. 
Bomb,  n. 
Bomba'bd,  v. 
Bo'mbaud,  n. 
Bombabdi'er. 
Bo'uba'rdment. 
Bombil.\'tion. 
the  Lat.  Bombus. 


Our  king  thus  trembles 
Whilst  Villeroy,  who  ne'er  afraid  is. 

To  Bruxelles  marches  on  secure, 
To  bomb  the  monks,  and  scare  the  ladies. 

Prior.  On  taking  Namur. 

The  bombardier  tosses  his  balls  sometimes  into  the  midst 
of  a  city,  witt  ?  design  to  fill  all  around  him  with  terror  and 
combustion.  Hii  chief  aim  is  at  several  eminent  stations, 
which  he  looks  upon  as  the  fairest  marks,  and  uses  all  his 
skill  to  do  execution  upon  those  who  possess  them.  Every 
man  so  situated,  let  his  merit  be  never  so  great,  is  sure  to 
undergo  a  bombardment.  It  is  further  observ'd,  that  the 
only  way  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  bursting  of  a  bomb, 
is  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  ;  a  posture  too  abject  for 
generous  spirits.— Taiicr,  No.  88. 

Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet  with  bomb-vessels,  hope  to 
succeed  against  a  place  [Venice]  that  has  always  in  its 
arsenal  a  considerable  number  of  gallies  and  men  of  war 
ready  to  put  to  sea  on  a  very  short  warnin; 


Addis 


Remarks  i 


1  Italy. 


Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  4. 

It  is  known  as  a  fact  that  she  [France]  proposes  the  ravage 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  pUlage  of  Rome,  as  her 

first  object ;  that  next  she  means  to  bombard  Naples,  to  awe, 

to  humble,  and  thus  to  command  all  Italy. 

Burke.  On  the  present  State  of  Affairs. 
From  the  earliest  dawnings  of  policy  to  this  day,  the  in- 
vention of  men  has  been  sharpening  and  improving  the 
mystery  of  murder,  from  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and 
stones,  to  the  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneenng, 
bombarding,  mining,  &c.  „     .  . 

Id.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

BOMBASI'N.  Ft.  Bombasin;  It.  Bombayino; 
Lat.  Bombyx;  Gr.  Bom3u|,  a  word,  as  Vossius 
thinks,  of  eastern  origin.  The  ancients  (says 
Skinner)  so  called — 

Any  soft  or  delicate  wool  adapted  for  weaving 
garments. 
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stuppd  refertus.     See  the  example  from  Holland's 
Plinie. 

To  stuff  out;  to  swell  or  cause  to  swell  out, 
largely,  excessively  ;  hence  the  n.  applied  (met. ) 
to  tumid  or  inflated  words,  or  language,  exceeding 
the  occasion,  of  more  sound  than  sense. 


mest  penie  take  this  blow, 
L  mocking  knave. 

Edwards.  Damon  §•  Pythias. 


My  thighes  are  thin,  my  body  lanck  and  leane, 
It  hath  no  bumbast  now,  but  skin  and  bones. 

Gascoigne.  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 
Lette  none  outlandishe  taylour  take  disport, 
To  stuflTe  thy  doublet  full  of  such  bumbast. 

Id.  Councell  Giuen,  it. 
Thy  bodies  bolstred  out  with  bumbait  and  with  bagges. 

Id.  Challenge  to  Beautie. 

The  foresaid  merchants  transport  thither  ermines  and  grey 
furres,  with  other  rich  and  costly  skinnes.  Others  carrv 
cloathes  made  of  cotton  or  bombast. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

This  plant  is  but  small,  and  hringeth  forth  a  frnit  re- 
sembling the  bearded  nut  or  filberd ;  out  of  the  inner  shell 
or  husk  whereof  [called  bombyx]  (hereupon,  Holland  ob- 
serves, cotton  is  called  bombace,)  there  breaketh  forth  a 
cotton  like  unto  down,  so  easie  to  be  spun :  and  there  is  no 
flax  in  the  world  comparable  to  it  for  whiteness  and  soft- 
nesse. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  1. 

Give  me  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 
That  gliding  flow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euplirates, 
In  which  things  natural  be ;  and  not  in  falsely  wrong ; 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  and 

strong ; 
Not  bombasted  with  words  vain  ticklish  ears  to  feed, 
But  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  B.  Zi. 

Some  braver  brain  in  high  heroic  rhymes 
Compileth  worm-eaten  stories  of  old  times : 
And  he  like  some  imperious  Maronist, 
Conjures  the  muses  that  they  him  assist. 
Then  strives  he  to  bombast  his  feeble  lines 
With  far-fetch'd  phrase.— Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  4. 
Tis  not  such  lines  as  almost  crack  the  stage 

When  Bajazet  begins  to  rage ; 
Nor  a  tall  metaphor  in  bombast  way. 

Cowley.   Ode.  Of  WH. 
By  his  [Arthur  Wilson]  endeavouring  too  much  to  set  out 

his  bare  collections  in  an  affected  and  bombastic  stile,  they 

are  much  neglected. — Wood.  Athents  Oxon. 
Yet  noisy  bombast  carefully  avoid. 
Nor  think  to  raise,  though  on  Pharsalia's  plain, 
"  Millions  of  mourning  mountains  of  the  slain." 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  I. 

Bnmbastnj  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and  light,  soare 
highest  of  all,  and  would  be  lost  in  the  roof,  if  the  prudent 
architect  had  not  with  much  foresight  contrived  for  them  a 
fourth  place,  called  the  twelve-penny  gallery,  and  there 
planted  a  suitable  colony,  who  greedily  intercept  them  io 
their  passage.— Stt'i/<.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  s.  1. 

Young  had  much  of  a  sublime  genius,  though  without 
common  sense ;  so  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was 
perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast. 

Pope,  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Young. 

A  theatrical,  bombastick,  windy  phraseology  of  heroick 
virtue,  blended  and  mingled  up  with  a  worse  dissoluteneM. 
and  joined  to  a  murderous  and  savage  ferocity,  forms  the 
tone  and  idiom  of  their  language  and  their  manners. 

Durke.  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

BOND,  n.  '\      The  past  tense  and  past  part,  of 

Bond,  adj.    >  the  verb  to  bind,  (qv. ) 

Bo'ndage.  J       A   bond    is  that   which   binds, 

fastens,  or  confines;  or  by  which   any  thing  is 

bound,  fastened,  or  confined ;  which  puts  or  keeps 


BON 

!n  confinement,  under  constraint,  under  obligation ; 
that  which  constrains  or  obliges,  which  forces  or 
compels. 

A  bond  man,  maid,  &c.  is  a  bound  man,  &c. 
bound  to  servitude  or  obedience  ;  the  words  are 
usually  written  affixed. 

Me  may  se  a  bonde  moneys  sone  other  w>'le  knygt  bi  come, 

And  some  gromes  and  squires,  and  seththe  knygtes  some. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  100. 

For  alle  this  thraldam,  that  now  on  Inglond  es, 
Thorgh  Normanz  it  cam,  bondage  &  destres, 
And  if  thei  now  powere  had  of  vs,  wite  ge  wele 


Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  7. 

And  kyngis  of  the  erthe  and  prynces  and  tribunes  and 
riche  and  stronge,  and  ech  boondman  and  free  man  hidden 
hem  in  dcnnys  and  stoonys  of  hilles.— /d.  Apocalips,  c.  6. 

And  the  kynges  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  meime,  and 
the  ryclie  menne,  and  the  chiefe  captaynes,  and  the  mighty 
men,  and  euery  bondmanne  and  euery  free  manne  hyd 
themselues  in  dennes,  and  in  rockes  of  the  hylles. 

BMe,  1551.  lb. 

Ne  lasse  flatering  in  her  word 

That  purely  her  simple  record 

Was  found  as  trevr  as  any  bond 

Or  trouth,  of  any  mannes  hond.— C/w!;ctr.  The  Dreame. 

And  furtherover,  ther  as  the  lawe  saytli,  that  tempore! 
goodes  or  bondfolk  ben  the  goodes  of  hir  Lord. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


They  therefore  whiche  gaue  themselues  vnto  synne  be- 
came bondeilaues,  the  fxuite  of  that  thejT  bondage  is  death. 
Udal.  Romaines,  c.  6. 

If  thou  wilt  mighty  be,  flee  from  the  rage 
Of  cruell  will,  and  see  thou  kepe  the  free 
From  the  foul  yoke  of  sensual  bondage. 

Wyat.  He  ruleth  not,  %c. 

For  Sina  is  a  mountain  in  Arabia,  whiche  in  the  Chaldees 
language  hatli  the  name  of  the  bondmaiden  Agar,  and  bor- 
dereth  upon  the  mountaine  of  Sion. —  Udal.  Galathi,  c.  4. 


Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne, 

I  tell  you,  master  Thorney,  I  give  no  security.  Bonds 
nnd  bills  are  but  terriers  to  catch  fools,  and  keep  lazy  knaves 
busy.    My  security  shall  be  present  payment. 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  thus  whilst  all  a  mutual  change  desire, 

The  ancient  bonds  of  their  allegiance  broke. 

Resolv'd  with  blood  their  liberty  to  buy, 

And  in  this  quairell  vow'd  to  live  and  die. 

Drayton.  The  Baron's  Wars. 

100  were  Spaniards,  every  one  well  mounted  upon  his 
horse ;  the  rest  were  Indians,  running  as  dogs  at  their 
heels,  all  naked  and  in  the  most  miserable  bondage. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.   The  World  Encompassed. 

Mr.  Lambard  therefore  (to  decline  the  misconceiving  of 
the  word  villanus)  doth  render  it  in  the  Saxon  laws  by  Pa- 
ganua,  which  signifieth  the  same  that  villanus  doth,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  for  a  villager,  but  not  according  to  our 
English  for  a  bondman. 

Spelman.  On  Feuds  and  Tenures,  c.  7. 

Others  of  some  note, 

As  story  tells,  have  trod  this  wilderness ; 

The  fugitive  bond-woman  with  her  son 

Outcast  Nebaioth,  yet  found  he  r^cif 

By  a  providing  Angel. — Milton.  Par.  Reg.  b.  ii.  1.  308. 


Whose  few  survivors  with  ^ 

To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant's  reign. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S,-  Achitophel,  pt.  ii. 

^  Th'  appointed  time 

With  pious  toil  fulfill'd,  the  callow  young, 
Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  life. 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

I  have  struggled  through  much  discouragement  and  much 


Burke,  A  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe 


BON 

let  them  endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  having 
delivered  over  so  many  of  their  innocent  fellow-creatures 
to  a  most  heavy  temporal  bondage,  both  by  contributing  to 
soothe  and  alleviate  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  rescue  them  from  the  still  more  cruel  bondage 
of  ignorance  and  sin. — Porteus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 

BONE,  u.  ^       A.S.Ban;    Ger.  Bcin ;     Sw. 

Bone,  n.       I  and  Dut.  Z?ee?i;  Martinius,Wach- 

Bo'ned.         >ter,    Ihrc,  agree  with  other  ety- 

Bo'neless.   I  niologists  that  the  Northern  Ban 

Bo'ny.         j  and  the  Gr.  Boiyeic,  to  go,  to  step 

forward,   to    proceed,    ire,  gradi,   incedere,   must 

have   some   affinity.      "  Crura,"    says  Wachter, 

"  sunt    naturalia    gradiendi    instrumehta."       And 

Martinius,  "  Belli,    Os,   quia  ossium  virtute  est  ro 

fiaiveiv."     Quere?    A.  S.  Beon,  existcre,   extare. 

See  the  quotation  from  Ray. 

jBone-lace,  or  ftone-worked  lace,  is  lace  worked, 
made,  or  manufactured  upon  boyies. 

To  make  no  bones,  is  to  do — as  willingly,  as 
readily,  as  easily  as  a  dog  or  other  animal  devours 
meat  without  bories ;  and  thus — to  invent  no  diffi- 
culties. 

Bone-sei,  to  set  a  dislocated  or  fractured  bone 
into  its  place. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  126. 
Thycke  man  he  was  ynou,  round  &  nogt  wel  long. 
Thoru  out  red,  myd  gred  wombe,  wel  yboned  &  strong. 

Id.  p.  414. 
See  ye  ray  hondis  and  my  feet :  for  I  mysilf  am,  feele  ye 
and  see  ye  for  a  spirit  hath  no  flesch  and  boones  as  ye  see 
that  I  haue.— (r;c(i/.  Luke,  c.  24. 

Bcholde  my  handes  and  my  fete,  that  it  is  euen  ray  selfe. 
Handle  me  and  see :  for  spirites  haue  not  fleshe  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  bauc— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shrede  ; 

Out  brest  the  blod,  with  sterne  stremes  rede. 

Witli  mighty  maces  the  bo7ies  they  to-breste 

"  '      '        g  gan  threste. 

,1611. 

The  batlics  weren  than  araied 
With  herbcs  tempred  and  assaied, 
And  Jason  was  vnarmed  soone, 
And  did,  as  it  befelle  to  doone, 
Into  his  bathe  he  went  anone. 

And  wisshe  hym  cleane  as  any  bone. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Alas  ray  Lord  while  I  do  rauze  hereon 
And  call  to  minde  my  youthfull  years  rayspente, 
Tliey  giue  me  suche  a  boane  to  gnawe  vpon, 
That  all  my  sensis  axe  in  silence  pent. 

Gascoigne.   Woodmanship. 
For  those  pictures  expresse  only  ye  lothely  figure  of  our 
dead  bony  bodies  biten  away  ye  flesh. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  77. 
This  seemed  to  bee  a  bone  cast  betweene  the  nobles  and 
the  commons,  to  set  them  together  at  strife  and  contention. 
Holland.  Licius,  p.  170. 
I  haue  giuen  sucke,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  loue  the  babe  that  milkes  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smyling  in  my  face, 
Haue  pluckt  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gummes 
And  dasht  the  braines  out,  had  I  so  sworne 
As  you  haue  done  to  this. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

Thomas  Wyat  had  on  a  shirl  of  maile,  and  on  his  head  a 
faire  hat  of  veluet,  with  broad  boneworke  lace  about  it. 

Stowe.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 

The  artifice  of  nature  is  wonderful  in  the  construction  of 
the  bones,  that  are  to  support  the  body,  and  to  bear  great 
burdens,  or  to  be  employed  in  strong  exercises,  they  being 
made  hollow,  for  lightness  and  stifness. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Like  jEsop's  hounds  contending  for  the  bone, 
Eacli  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone  : 
The  fruitless  figlit  continued  all  the  day  ; 
A  cur  came  by,  and  snatched  the  prize  away. 

Dnjden.  Palamon  ^-  Arcite,  b.  i. 
I  am  not  without  hopes,  because  I  am  not  like  the  tawdry 
gay  things  that  are  fit  only  to  make  bone-lace. 

Taller,  No.  83. 
Some  have  amus'd  tlie  dull,  sad  years  of  life 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame ;  and  sought 
Ev  pyramids  of  Mausolean  pomp, 
Sort-liv'd  themselves,  ('immortalize  their  hnnes. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.v. 
Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came, 

Unmix'd,  unmelodis'd  with  breatli; 
But,  grinding  through  some  scrannel  frame, 
Creak'd  from  the  bony  lungs  of  death. 

Langhorne,  Fab.  11. 


BON 

BCVNECHIEF.  Fr.  Bon,  good,  and  chef,  tho 
chief  or  head;  opposed  to  Mischief.  Another 
example  may  be  found  under  Acheve,  (qv. ) 


BO'NER.  Fr.  Bonnaire,  "  gentle,  courteous, 
affable,  mild,  without  malice,  faithful,  sincere," 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

Boner  is  still  preserved  in  the  compound  De- 
bonair. 

He  telleth  a  tale  of  tlie  Patriarke  of  Constantinople  that 
he  should  be  boner  and  buxom  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and 
yet  at  that  time,  when,  as  he  Imagineth,  this  graunte  was 
made,  the  cittie  of  Constantinople  was  not  builded. 

Jewel.  Def  of  the  Apologie,  p.  53S. 

Hath  he  be  so  bonayre  and  benynge, 

And  sewed  me  syth  I  was  yynge 

And  redy  with  me  in  every  nede. 

The  Sguyr  of  Lowe  Degre.  Ritson.  Rom.  vol.  iii 

Of  all  thys  deckdom  feyr 

That  ylke  lady  ys  eyr ; 
And  come  of  knyghtes  kenne  ; 

Sche  is  meke  and  boneyre. 

Therefore  we  beth  in  despeyre, 
That  sche  be  dyght  to  synne. 

Lybeaus  Discotius.  lb.  vol.  ii. 

BO'NFIRE.  Hickes  in  his  Diction.  Island. 
says  that  Ban-fyr,  whence  our  Bone-fire,  by 
change  of  a  letter  of  the  same  organic  utterance 
(namely  /  into  «)  is  from  Bal-fjr,  rogus ;  Sax. 
B(eI;  Isl.  Baal,  incendium.  The  glossarist  to  G. 
Douglas  adopts  this  opinion,  and  it  is  transcribed 
into  Lye's  edition  of  Junius,  without  comment. 
But  Junius  himself,  in  his  Gloss.  Goth,  in  v. 
Baluyan,  torqucre,  (with  which  he  considers  the 
A.  S.  Bcel  to  be  connected)  intimates  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  indeed  produces  (in  consistency 
with  this  connexion)  instances  of  the  usage  of  the 
A.  S.  Balfyr  and  Baelblyse  (i.  e.  blaze)  in  appli- 
cation to  the  fires  lighted  by  Abraham,  to  burn 
his  only  son,  and  by  Nabuchodonozor  to  burn  the 
three  young  men. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  word  as  Bceifi/r 
ever  existed.  The  etymology  proposed  by  Skinner 
certainly  accords  better  with  our  more  common 
usage  of  the  word,  and  is  more  simple  in  itself. 
"  Ignis  festus,  q.  d.  bo?tus,  vel  bene  ominatus  ignis, 
i.  e.  Fr.  G.  un  bon  feu  ;" 

A  boon-fire,  a  fire  of  joy  or  gladness;  generally, 
a  fire  \'oluntari!y  kindled  as  a  token. 

This  moneth  was  reported  all  the  realme  oner,  that  the 
queue  was  deliuered  of  a  prince,  for  iov  whereof,  in  many 
places  thei  sang  Te  Deura,  and  made  boncjires. 

Fabyan.  Quene  Marie,  an.  lo55. 

AVhen  tidynges  of  this  notable  victory  was  blowen  into 
Englande,  solempne  processions  and  other  praysinges  to 
Almightie  God,  with  bonefires  and  dancis  were  ordeined  in 
euery  towne,  citee  and  borough.— /fa /i.  Hen.  V.  an.  3. 

&  so  he  died  of  euell  diseases.  But  they  made  him  no 
bonejire,  like  the  bonefires  of  his  fathers. 

Bible,  1551.  2  Chron.  c.  21. 

When  hee  beheld  any  bonfires  made  for  ioy  of  his  fathers 
victories,  he  would  weepe,  saying,  my  father  will  conquer 
all  and  leaue  nothing  for  me  to  conquer. 

Stoiec.  Memorable  Antiquities.  Alexander  the  Great. 

I  venture  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood,, that  we  will  at  our  next  meeting  hold  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  on  that  account,  and  conclude  the  evening 
with  a  bonfire  of  Dawk's,  Dyer's,  and  Post-boys. 

Tatler,  No.  317. 

Do  you  feel  any,  even  the  least,  warmth,  in  the  idea  of  a 
bonfire,  a  burning  mountain,  or  the  general  conflagration  '. 
Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  11. 

BO'NGRACE.  The  Fr.  Bonne-grace,  Cot- 
grave  says,  is  the  uppermost  flap  of  the  down- 
hanging  tail  of  a  French  hood  ;  and  hence  deiorto 
sensu,  according  to  Skinner  our  Bongrace,  ix  frontal 
or  covering  for  the  foreheads  of  infants  to  defend 
them  from  injury,  when  they  fall ;  so  called  be- 
cause they  seem  graceful  or  becoming  to  them. 
Baret  considers  it  to  have  been  a  mere  umbrella 
or  umbraculam  "  to  keepe  off  the  sunne." 
— What  can  my  face, 

That  is  no  better  than  a  ragged  map  now 

Of  where  I  have  march'd  and  travell'd.  profit  me ; 

Unless  it  be  for  ladies  to  abuse,  and  sav 

'Twas  spoil'd  for  want  ot  3.  bongrace  when  I  was  young. 
Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Captain.  Act  ii.  so  1. 


BON' 

BO'NIFY.  >       Fr.  Bonifier,    from    the   Lat. 

Bo'niform.  )  Bonus,  and  Jio ;  to  become,  or 
cause  to  become,  good ;  to  do  good,  to  benefit. 
Cudworth  is  sole  authority. 

This  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  arts, 
to  butiijie  evils,  or  tincture  them  with  good. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  221. 

Knowledge  and  truth  may  likewise  both  be  said  to  be 
hojiiform  things,  and  of  kin  to  the  chief  good,  but  neither  of 
them  to  be  that  chief  good  itself.— W.  lb.  p.  204. 

BO'NNET,  t).  )        Fr.    Bonnet;     Sp.   Bonete ; 

Bo'nnet,  n.  i  But.  Bonet ;  Sw.  Bonad.  The 
Sw.  Bonad,  Ihre  deduces  from  Svv.  Bo,  boa, 
to  prepare,  to  provide.  Wcel  hodd,  he  observes, 
is  well  clothed ;  i.  e.  well  prepared  or  provided, 
(sc.)  against  the  cold;  and  hence,  Bonad,  a 
clothing,  a  covering  :  Hufwud  bonad,  tegmen  ca- 
pitis ; 

A  clothing  or  covering  of  the  head. 

Bonnet  is  also  applied  to  certain  small  sails 
attached  to  the  larger  sails. 

For  though  some  be  Udder,  and  list  for  to  rayle. 

Yet  to  lie  vpon  me  they  can  not  preuayle. 
Then  let  them  vale  a  bonet  of  their  proud  sayle. 

Skelton.  Against  renemous  Tongues. 

Lete  youre  chaplayne  auayle  hys  bonet,  &  receyue  hym 
wyth  reuerence,  for  here  nowe  he  commeth. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  22. 

They  shall  haue  fayre  lynnen  bonnettes  vpon  their  heades, 
and  lynen  breches  vpon  their  loynes. 

Bible,  1551.  Ezek.  c.  44. 

This  same  day  the  Salamander  being  vnder  both  her 
eorses  and  bonnets,  happened  to  strike  a  great  whale  with 
her  full  stemme.— ifac/./«y*.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 

As  for  veiling  bonnet  before  great  rulers  and  magistrates, 
or  within  their  sight,  Varro  saith,  it  was  a  fashion  at  first 
not  commaunded  for  any  reverence  or  honour  thereby  to  be 
done  unto  governours,  but  for  health  sake ;  and  namely, 
that  men's  heads  might  be  more  tirme  and  bardie,  by  that 
ordinarie  use  and  custome  of  being  bare. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  6. 

Ilee  hath  desenied  worthily  of  his  countery,  and  his 

assent  is  not  by  such  easie  degrees  as  those,  who  hauing 

been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,  bonnetted,  without 

any  further  deed,  to  haue  them  at  all  into  their  estimation. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Thus  the  vast  jetting  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which  was 
the  habit  in  Harry  the  Seventh's  time,  is  kept  on  in  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  not  without  a  good  and  politick  view, 
because  they  look  a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  an  half 
bfoader.— S/)cc/a(or,  No.  109. 

BONNY.    ^       Not  in  our  old  lexicons.     It  is 
Bo'.NNiLY.       V  common  in  our  old  ballads  and 
Bo'.NNiNESs.  }  romances.        Fr.     Bon,     bonne, 
good  ;  good,  in  any  respect ; 

Having  good  features,  good  complexion,  good 
form  ;  well  made  ;  ha^ang  good  and  manly  dispo- 
sitions.    See  Boon. 

Their  goynge  out  of  Britanye  was  to  be  come  honest 
Christen  mennys  wyues,  and  not  to  go  on  pylgrymage  to 
Home,  and  so  become  byshoppes  bonilasses  or  prestos  playe- 
feres.— Bate.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

And  every  little  grass 

Broad  itself  spreadeth, 
Proud  that  this  bonny  lass 

Upon  it  treadeth.— Z)rai//on.  The  Shepherd's  Sirena. 
So  blyth  and  bonng  now  the  lads  and  lasses  are. 
That  ever  as  anon  the  bag-pipe  up  doth  blow, 
Cast  in  a  gallant  round  about  the  hearth  they  go. 

Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  27. 

We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue  ; 

And  that  the  Queenes  kindred  are  made  gentle  folkes. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

O  bonnie  bonnie  was  her  mouth. 

And  cherry  were  hir  cheiks. 
And  clear  clear  was  hir  zellow  hair, 

^^^lereon  the  reid  bluid  dreips. — Edom  of  Gordon.  Percy. 

He  bad  his  folk  fyghte  harde, 
With  speare.  mace,  and  sweord ; 
And  he  wolde,  after  fyght, 
Bonie  londis  to  heom  dyght. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  3903.   Wcbcr,  vol.  i. 

Your  honynes,  your  bewtie  bricht. 
Your  stately  stature,  trim  and  ticht, 
Your  properties  dois  all  appeir. 
My  tenses  to  illude.         Philolas.  Jamieson,  in  v. 


BOO 

BOOBY.  >      Junius  thinks  that  Booh/  has 

Bo'onTiSH.  f  the  same  origin  as  the  .Scotch 
Bombard ,-  namely,  the  Gr.  Bou&apas,  as  heavy  as 
an  ox;  or,  as  Hesychius  interprets,  a  great,  sense- 
less fellow,  (from'  Bous,  an  ox  ;  and  Bctpor,  heavi- 
ness.) Ruddiman  deiives  Bowbard,  from  the 
Lat.  Bubo,  an  owl. 

The  Eng,  Booby  is  probably  no  more  than  an 
emphatic  repetition  of  boy,  (sc. )  boy,  boy;  a  boy 
indeed,  a  mere  boy,  having  none  but  boyish,  child- 
ish qualities  and  dispositions ;  a  simpleton. 

The  penguin  is  called  booby,  from  its  stupidity, 
when  in  danger  of  being  killed. 

In  ancient  Greece,  she  says,  when  Sappho  writ, 
By  their  applause  the  critics  shoVd  their  wit, 
They  tun'd  their  voices  to  her  lyric  string ; 
Though  they  could  all  do  something  more  than  sing. 
But  one  exception  to  this  fact  we  find ; 
That  booby  Pliaon  only  was  unkind. 

Prior.  Epilogue  to  Mr.  Manley's  Lucius. 

The  booby,  when  it  comes  to  his  turn,  appears  quite  stupid 
and  insensible.  The  company  divert  themselves  with  his 
confusion  ;  and  sneers,  winks,  and  whispers  are  circulated 
it  his  expense. — Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  S2. 


BOOK,  V. 
Book,  n. 

Bo'oKFUL. 

Bo'okish. 

Bo'OKISHLY. 

Bo'oKISHNESS. 
Bo'OKLESS. 
Bo'oKMAN. 
Bo'oKWORM. 


Ger.  Buck  ;  Dut.  Both  ,- 
Sw.  Book;  A.S.  Boc,  and 
also  Boc-ian,  to  book.  In 
A.  S.  Boc  is  also  a  beech 
>■  tree.  Hence  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed by  Skinner,  amongst 
others,  that  our  ancestors 
wrote  upon  the  bark  of  the 
beech  tree  (faginis  coTticibus, 
Skinner),  and  that  the  name  thus  originated. 
Waehter,  supported  by  learned  names,  ascribes  to 
it  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  Lat.  Volumen, 
(from  Volvere,  to  roll,)  viz.  from  the  Ger.  Bug-en; 
A.  S.  Bug.an,  flectere,  convolvere ;  to  bow,  to 
bend,  to  fold. 

To  be  well  booked,  in  Gower,  is  to  be  well  read 
in  books;  learned  in  hooks,  bookleamed : — book- 
man, a  man  who  reads  many  books ;  learned  in 
books.  A  6ooA-worm,  (met. )  one  who  feeds  on, 
delights  in  books. 

To  booh,  in  modern  usage,  is  to  write  into  a 
book. 

In  bygynnynge  of  this  boc  me  may  rede,  and  nogt  lye 
Hou  muche  lond  ech  of  hem  adde  to  ys  partye. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  227. 


Wei  may  the  barn  blesse.  that  hym  to  book  sette 
That  ly vynge  after  lettrure.  savede  hym  \yf  and  &o\di 
Piers  Plouhman,  p. 

And  if  there  any  aske  me 

Whether  that  it  be  he  or  she, 

Now  this  booke,  which  is  here 

Shall  bite,  that  I  rede  you  hire 

It  is  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 

In  which  aU  the  art  of  loue  I  c\o%e.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

She  was  well  kepte,  she  was  well  loked, 

She  was  well  taught,  she  was  well  boked : 

So  well  she  sped  hir  in  hir  youth, 

That  she  of  euerywysedome  couth.— Goii'cr.Con. .4.  b.viii. 

As  for  the  others  which  had  not  yet  by  baptisme  booked 
themselues  as  souldiers,  to  fight  vnder  the  baner  of  Christes 
capitayne,  none  durst  company  with  ihem.—Udal.  Acles,  c.  5. 

Lay  adoune 

Thy  conference  with  bokishe  muse, 

and  let  the  shrewe  go  frowne. 

That  thow  maist  feede  yfeare,  vpon 

thy  hardly  purchasde  praye. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Lollius. 

He  also  remembred  this,  that  his  pleasures  in  reading 
books  were  more  frequent,  while  he  remembred  but  little  of 
yesterdays  study,  ".nd  to-morrow  the  book  is  new,  and  with 
its  novelties  gives  him  fresh  entertainment,  while  the  re- 
taining brain  lays  the  baok  aside,  and  is  full  already. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 

The  young  stripling,  rather  of  nature  addicted  to  valiant- 

ness  than  wedded  to  bookishnesse,  choosed  to  be  a  traveller. 

HolUnshed.  Chrojiicles  of  Ireland,  an.  1536. 

What  needes  me  care  for  anie  bookish  skill. 
To  blot  white  papers  with  my  restless  quiU. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 


Boa 

Out.  Yon  two  are  book-men :  can  you  tell  by  yotir  wit; 
what  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  flue  weekes 
old  as  yet? — Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

But  of  all  books,  the  book  of  God  was  that,  in  which  shi 
was  most  delighted  and  employed ;  and  which  was  never, 
for  any  considerable  time,  out  of  her  hands. 

Atterbury.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lady  Cuttt. 

The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head, 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edities  his  ears 
And  always  listening  to  himself  appears. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  i. 

This  Will,  looks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a  gentleman,  and 

regards  all  other  kinds  of  science  as  the  accomplishments  of 

one  whom  he  calls  a  scholar,  a  bookish  man,  or  a  philosopher. 

Spectator,  No.  lOS. 

These  poring  bookworms  will  run  you  a  long  detail  of  every 
injured  prince  and  state  that  sued  to  the  Roman  Senate  for 
protection,  but  know  nothing  of  the  four  Indian  Kings  that 
were  lately  here.— Taller,  No.  278. 

It  is  another  advantage  of  reading,  that  we  may  review 

what  we  have  read;  we  may  constilt  the  page  again  and 

again,  and  meditate  on   it  at  successive  seasons  in  oui 

terenest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand. 

Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.2. 

The  number  of  manuscripts,  far  exceeding  those  of  any 
other  book,  and  their  wide  dispersion,  afford  an  argument, 
in  some  measure  to  the  senses,  that  the  Scriptures  anciently, 
in  like  manner  as  at  this  day,  were  more  read  and  sought 
after  than  any  other  books,  and  that  also  in  many  different 
Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  9. 


BOOM,  u.  Applied,  as  bumble  by  Chaucer, 
and  bump  by  Dryden,  to  the  noise  of  the  bittern. 
See  to  Bomb,  and  Bittern. 

To  bourn,  is  also  applied  to  the  noise  and  the 
roar  of  the  waves. 

Philomel  chants  it  whilst  it  bleeds, 

The  bittern  booms  it  in  the  reeds  ; 

And  reynard  ent'ring  the  back  yard. 

The  Capitolian  cry  is  heard. — Cotton.  Night  Quatrains. 

With  ceaseless  hazard  and  fatigue  opprest, 
Dismay  and  anguish  ev'ry  heart  possest ; 
For,  while  with  sweeping  inundation  o'er 
The  sea-beat  ship  the  booming  waters  roar, 
Displdc'd  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb. 
They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck. 

BOOM.  A  long  pole  or  beam;  and  to  boom 
off,  to  keep,  to  push  off  with  a  boom  or  pole. 
L'sed  (met.)  by  North. 


BOON,  adj.  Fr.  Bon,  bonne.  A  boon  blade  or 
companion,  a  Fr.  Bon  compagnon.  Bonus  (i.  e.) 
lepidus,  facetus  et  hilaris  socius,  (  Skinner. ) 

A    pleasant,   witty,    merry   companion.      See 

BoNNY. 

A  boon  companion,  to  his  liquor  given. 

Come  thither  with  his  neighbours  to  be  shriven. 

Uncertain  Author.  Ellis,  vol.  iii.   The  Shrift. 

My  darlinge  goulde,  my  leanest  gueste, 

my  solace  and  my  glee. 
He  is  the  bone  companion, 

its  he  that  cheares  vp  me.— Drant.  Horace,  Sat.  I. 

This  Tho.  Chaloner  was  as  far  from  a  Puritan  or  Presby- 
terian, as  the  east  is  from  the  west;  for  he  was  a  boon 
companion,  was  of  Harry  Marten's  gang,  was  of  the  natural 
religion,  and  loved  to  enjoy  the  comfortable  importances  of 
this  life  without  any  regard  of  laying  up  for  a  wet  day,  which 
at  his  last  he  wanted. —  Wood.  Alhen<e  Oxon. 

BOON,  n.  A.  S.  Bene;  Sw.  Bon.  In  Luke, 
i.  I;3,  the  Gr.  Scrj'/ir,  Lat.  deprecatio,  are  in 
A.  S.  version  rendered  bene.  It  appears,  Skinner 
thinks,  to  be  from  the  Lat.  Bonum  ;  and  is  always 
applied  to — 

Some  good  or  benefit  either  asked  or  granted. 

To  boon  or  bevn,  (Ray,)  to  do  service  to  another 
as  a  landlord;  and  boon  days,  (Brocket,)  those 
days  which  tenants  are  obliged  to  employ  for  the 
benefit  of  their  lord,  gratis,  are  from  the  Fr.  Abonnir 
or  Ahonner,  to  make  good  or  do  good  unto  ;  to 
make  good  one  thing  with  another  ;  to  compound 
with.      See  Colgrave. 

The  kyng  ne  hulde  that  1 
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The  knjgtes  wel  yarraed  wende  hem  out  anon, 

And,  thoru  bone  of  Seyn  Wolstou.  &  thoru  God's  grace, 

IXii  sJowe  &  ouercome  vyf  thousend  in  the  place. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3S6. 
Saturnus  sayde ;  Daughter,  hold  thy  pees. 
Mars  hath  his  will,  his  knight  hath  all  his  bnne, 

Chaucer.  The  Kmc/htes  Tale,  v.  2071. 

Placeho  came,  and  eke  his  frendes  sone, 
And  alderferst  he  bade  them  all  a  hme 
That  non  of  hem  non  argumentes  make 
Again  the  purpos  that  he  hath  ytake. 

Id.  The  Marchanie$  Tale,  v.  9492. 
WTierefore  I  come  to  seeke  out  care, 

beseeching  him  of  courtesie, 
To  cut  the  thread  which  cannot  weare, 

by  panges  of  such  perplexitie. 
And  but  he  graunt  this  boonc  of  mine, 

thus  must  I  hue  and  euer  pine. 

Gascoipnc.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
Assisted  by  the  former  howne 

Persist,  my  muse,  to  tell 
How  by  the  Normane  conquest  here 

Another  world  belen.— Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.y. 

And  now  when  Elijah  findes  himseUe  treading  on  his  last 

earth  he  prefers  a  munificent  boone  to  his  failhfull  ser\'ant, 

Aske  what  I  shall  doe  for  thee  before  I  am  taken  from  thee. 

Up,  Hall.  Cont.  The  Rapture  of  Elijah. 

Most  spoil  the  boon  that  nature's  pleas'd  t'impart, 
By  too  much  varnish,  or  by  want  of  art. 

Fenlon.  Epistle  to  Mr,  Lambard. 

He  that  freely  offers  a  rich  Soon  is  no  less  to  be  accompted 
a  benefactour  and  liberal,  although  his  gift  be  refused,  than 
if  it  were  accepted.— Harrow,  vol  iii.  Ser.  40. 

Theirs  is  indeed 

A  teaching  roice;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  Icam, 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 

Cowper.   Tasic,  b.  v. 
If  you  mean  to  please  any  people,  you  must  give  them  the 
boon  which  they  ask ;  not  what  you  may  think  better  for 
them,  but  of  a  kind  totally  different. 

Hurke.  On  the  Conciliation  with  America. 

BOOR.         ^       A.  S.  Buend;  Dut.  Boer;  Ger. 

Bo'oRisH.        >  Bauer.     A.  S.  Bute,  is  found  in 

Bo'oRisHLT.  )  composition  as  Gefewrp,  a  country- 
man, a  tiller  of  the  land,  from  the  A.  S.  Byan ; 
Dut.  Boer,  from  Bouwen ;  Ger.  Bauer,  from 
Bawen,  habitare,  colere,  incolere.  Soe  the  ex- 
ample from  Spelman. 

A  rustick,  a  ciown ;  a  rude,  uncivilized,  person. 

Our  Saxons  otherwhile  did  term  them,  like  the  Dutchmen, 
hoars,  that  is,  such  as  live  by  tilth  or  grasing,  and  by  works 
of  husbandry. — Spelman.  On  Feuds  and  Tenures,  c.  7. 

Neere  to  the  shore  that  bord'red  on  the  rocke 
No  merry  swaine  was  scene  to  feed  hii  fiocke, 
No  lusty  neat-heard  thither  drove  his  kine, 
No  boorish  hog-heard  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 
Th«  people  of  Holland  may  be  divided  into  these  several 
classes  ;  the  clowns,  or  boors  (as  they  call  them)  who  culti- 
vate the  land :  the  mariners,  &c. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  4. 

But  though  they  make  the  greatest  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  cry  the  loudest,  the  best  on't  is  tliey  are  but  a  sort 
of  French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  herds, 
but  not  naturalized.— 5;)i?c(a<or,  No.  62. 
A  healthful  body  with  such  limbs  I'd  bear 
As  should  be  graceful,  well-proportion'd,  just, 
And  neither  weak,  nor  boorishly  robust. 

Fenton.  Martial,  b.  x.  Ep.47. 
There  sit,  involv'd  and  lost  in  curling  clouds. 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guzzling  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 

■Vocif 'rous,  and  impatient  of  delay.- W.  lb.  b.  i. 
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applied  to  tnat  which  is  acquired  or  gained  from  an 
enemy ;  as  plunder,   pillage.     To   play  Imoti/,  is 
to  play  apparently  to  the  gain  or  advantage  of  an- 
other. 
Bootless, — profitless,  useless. 

If  so  be  that  they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned  and 
dagged  clothing  to  the  poure  peple,  it  is  not  convenient  to 
were  for  hir  estate,  ne  suffisant  to  bote  hir  necessitee,  to 
keepe  hem  fro  the  distemperarce  of  the  firmament. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Talc. 

The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote, 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote. 

Id.  Prologue,  V.  425. 
Nor  that  I  may  encresen  hire  honour, 
For  she  hireselven  is  honour  and  rote 
Of  bountee,  next  hire  sone,  and  soules  bole. 

Id.   The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  1394. 
(Od  Pandarus)  alas  what  may  this  be 
That  thou  dispared  art,  thus  causeless, 
AVhat,  liueth  nat  thy  lady,  benedicite. 
Now  wost  thou  so  that  thou  art  gracelesse 
Such  euil  is  not  alway  botelesse  Id.  Troiliis,  b.  i. 

But  netheles  or  he  forthe  went 
A  fyry  darte  me  thought  he  sent 
And  threwe  it  through  mine  he«e  roote 
In  hym  fonde  I  none  other  boote.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Lyke  as  the  larke  within  the  Marlians  foote 
With  piteous  tunes  doth  chirp  her  yelden  lay, 
sing  I  now,  seyng  no  other  boote. 

I'ncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loucr  shewetli,  ^c. 
(As  Ofell  sayth)  if  thou  percase 

from  one  sinne  wouldste  be  gone. 
And  therby  happe  into  a  worse, 

that  were  a  bootlesse  case. — Brant.  Horace,  Sat.  2. 
■ffTiere  mighty  power,  doth  ouernile  the  right, 
Where  iniuries,  do  foster  secret  grudge, 
^^^^ere  bloudy  sword,  makes  euery  booty  prize. 
Where  banqueting,  is  compted  comly  cost. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steel  Glas. 
Then  after  counsail  take  he  gauc  them  a  penon  of  .Sainct 
George  and  bad  them  aduenture  (of  which  they  were  called 
aduenturers)  and  farther  bad  theim  that  if  they  got  any  botie 
they  should  euer  bryng  it  to  tharmy,  and  thei  should  be 
paydto  the  vttermost.— J?a«.  Uen.  Fill.  an.  14. 

Straight,  captiue  kinges  are  haild  in  sight 

with  pinnyand  armes  behinde  : 
The  wagon,  coche,  horselitter,  barge, 

to  followe  are  assinde  : 
The  captiue  booties  must  be  scene, 

all  things  to  please  the  eye. 

Drant.  Horace,  \>.  ii.  Epistle  to  Augustus. 
Why  then  doest  thou,  O  Man,  that  of  them  all 
Art  Lord,  and  eke  of  nature  soveraine, 
Wilfully  make  thyselfe  a  wretched  thrall. 
And  waste  thy  ioyous  howres  in  needeless  paine. 
Seeking  for  daunger  and  adventures  vaine  .' 
■What  boots  it  al  to  haue  and  nothing  use  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 


BOOT,  V. 

Boot,  7t. 

Bo'oTLESS. 

Bo'OTLESSLY. 

Bo'oTY. 


A.  S.  Betan  or  Botan ,-  Dut. 
Boeten;  Ger. Batten;  Sw.Bala. 
-  To  superadd,  to  substitute,  to 
supply,  to  atone  for,  to  compen- 
sate with,  to  remedy  witli,  to 
make  amends  with,  to  add  something  mure  in  order 
to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  something  else.  See 
Tooke,  i.  209. 

And  more  generally  ;  to  compensate,  to  reward, 
to  bestow  or  confer  some  benefit  or  advantage 
upon,  to  serve  or  be  of  ser\ace  to.  To  boot  is  the 
mfinitive,  and  is  equivalent  to— in  addition.  \VTiat 
boots  it  ?  what  profits,  what  benefit  is  it  ?  what 
avails  it  ?  Boot  and  booty  are  the  same  ;  viz.  ac- 
quisition,   gain,    profit,    advantage ;    the   latter 


A  man's  heaviness  is  refreshed  long  before  he  comes  to 
drunkenness  ;  for  when  he  arrives  thither,  he  hath  but 
changed  his  heaviness,  and  taken  a  crime  to  boot. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16. 

Wliat  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence. 

And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe 

Effeminatly  vanquisht  ?  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

And  as  soone  as  they  [Romulus  and  Remus]  grew  once 
to  some  bignesse,  it  was  no  boot  to  keepe  them  within  dores, 
nor  to  set  them  idlie  to  tend  the  cattell,  for  they  would  use 
to  hunt  abroad  in  the  forrest. — Holland.  Livirs,  p.  5. 

Seeing  he  would  not  have  those  about  him  who  were  cow- 
ardly affected,  what  boot  was  it  to  keep  among  his  souldiers 
men  suspected?— /d.  Plutarch,  p.  1009. 

■\Vliilest  the  one  parte  of  their  army  went  a  foraging  and 
bnote-haling  the  other  part  stayed  with  Martheisia  to  safe- 
gard  the  country  of  Asia. 

Stowe.    Memorable  .intiquities.  Amazones. 

During  which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plyej. 
To  teach  them  truth  ;  which  worship!  her  in  vaine, 
And  made  her  th'  image  of  idolatrj-es  ; 
But,  when  their  bootlesse  zeale  she  did  reetrayne. 
From  her  own  worship,  they  her  asse  would  worship  fayn. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Knowing  it  bootlesse  to  grieve  at  things  past,  and  having 
learned  by  experience,  that  all  safety  in  extremities  con- 
sisteth  in  taking  of  time.— Sir  F.  Drake  Revived,  p.  CO. 

Good  nymph,  no  more,  why  dost  thou  boollessly 
Stay  thus  tormenting  both  thyself  and  me  ? 

Fanshawe.  Pastorjfido,  p.  133. 

Which  when  the  soldier  finds  his  hopes  in  vain. 

So  rich  a  booty  forced  to  forsake. 

To  put  himself  and  pris'ner  out  of  pain. 
He  on  the  sudden  stabs  him,  and  doth  swear. 
Would  th'ave  his  ransom,  they  should  take  it  there. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
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No  more  could  he  endure  covetousness :  for  if  sometime 
he  gave  his  men  leave  to  go  a  boodwi,  his  meaning  was,  that 
whatsoever  they  got  should  be  bestowed  in  furnisbiuK  of 
arms.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  927. 

They  saw  the  city  open  lay. 

An  easy  and  a  bootless  proy.— Sprat.  Plague  of  Athens. 

Witness  the  toil. 

The  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure. 
Beneath  an  empire's  yoke,  a  stubborn  isle. 
Disputed  hard,  and  never  quite  subdued. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ir. 
The  next,  whose  fate  drew  on,  was  Sir  James  Desmond ; 
who,  on  the  fourth  of  August  in  the  above-mention'd  year 
[1680],  having  made  an  inroad  upon  Muskerry,  and  taken  a 
great  booty  from  Sir  Cormac  Mac  Teige,  sheriff  of  Cork ;  the 
said  sheriff  making  head  against  him,  recover'd  the  booty, 
wounded  Sir  James  mortally,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh,  p.  14. 
I  have  set  this  argument  in  the  best  light  I  can,  that  the 
ladies  may  not  think  that  I  write  booty. 

Drydtn.  Discourse  on  Epiek  Poetry. 
If  it  be  indeed  an  incendiary  letter,  what  if  you  and  I, 
Sir,  go  there  ;  and,  when  the  writer  comes  to  be  paid  for 
his  expected  booty,  seize  him ! 

Goldsmith.  The  Good  Katur'd  Man. 

BOOT,  n.  )      Fr.  Boter,  to  pull  on  boots,  or 

Boot,  v.  \  put  boots  on,  (  Cofgrave.  )  Skin- 
ner prefers  the  A.  S.  Abiitan,  about,  because  boots 
go  round  or  about  the  legs.  It  is  more  probably 
from  A.  S.  Botan;  Dut.  Boeten,  to  boot,  to  super- 
add, to  supply,  to  add  something  more  in  order  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  in  something  less. 

The  boot  of  a  coach  is  something  superadded  to 
the  coach,  to  convey  additional  luggage,  &c. 

Boots  for  the  legs  are  an  additional  covering  or 
protection  for  the  legs. 

His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat. 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v .  203. 


!n  the  morenynge  folowynge  Charles  came  holed  and 
spurred  about  viii.  of  the  clocke,  and  asked  if  hys  horse  was 
saddled.— W.  lb.  an.  6. 

And  bycause  ye  daye  came  on,  we  ordayned  a  hundred 
speares  to  abyde  there  to  kepe  oure  horses  and  bootes,  and 
the  remjTiaunt  of  vs  passed  forthe  foreby  the  Frcncha 
busshment.— Berneri.  Proissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  29. 

My  selfe  have  scene  one  named  Athanatus,  do  wonderful! 
straunge  matters  in  the  open  shew  and  face  of  the  world, 
namely,  to  waike  his  stations  upon  the  stage  with  a  cuirace 
of  lead  weighing  500  pound,  booted  besides  with  a  paire  of 
buskins  or  greives  about  his  legges  that  came  to  as  much  in 
weight.— i/oWand    Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  20. 

Bion.  Oh  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparison'd  like 
the  horse :  with  a  linnen  stock  on  the  leg.  and  a  kersey 
boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartred  with  a  red  and  blew  list. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  horses  (being  young)  took  some  affrightment,  and 
nmning  away  so  furiously,  that  one  of  them  tore  all  his 
belly  open  upon  the  corner  of  a  beer-cart ;  my  nephew  (who 
in  this  mean  while  adventured  to  leap  out)  seemelh  to  have 
hung  on  one  of  the  pins  of  the  boot. 

Reliquia;  Wottonianre,  p.  417. 

So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call 
the  boots ;  for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron  boots  close  on  the  leg, 
and  drive  wedges  between  these  and  the  leg.  The  common 
torture  was  only  to  drive  these  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  but  I 
have  been  told  they  were  sometimes  driven  upon  the  shin 
hone.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1666. 

The  smith,  the  Sadler's  journeyman,  the  cook  at  the  inn, 
the  ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher,  ought  all.  by  your  means* 
to  partake  of  your  master's  generosity ;  thus  his  fame  will 
reach  from  one  country  to  another. 

Swift.  Directions  to  Servants. 
Go  on,  brave  youths,  till  in  some  future  age 
Whips  shall  become  the  senatorial  badge  ; 
Till  England  see  her  thronging  senators 
Meet  all  at  Westminster,  in  boots  and  spurs. 

Warton.  Newmarket, 
However,  both  mulish,  and  well  booted  folks 
Came  safe  to  the  mountain,  and  cut  down  its  oaks 

Byrom,  Epist.  3. 

BOOTH.  Dut.  Boede;  an  abode;  from  the 
verb,  Beijden ;  A.  S.  Bidan,  to  abide;  manere, 
niorare ;  or  more  immediately  from  the  Dut. 
Bouwen,  to  build,  to  construct,  (Skinner.)  More 
probably  because  made  of  that  which  bowet/i  or 
bougheth.  .See  the  quotation  from  Tyndall. 
Booth,  an  house  made  oibowes. — Tyndall.  Works,  p.  1) 
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And  whanne  Jliesus  passide  fro  thannes  he  sigh  a  man 
Matheu  bi  name  sittynge  in  a  tol-bothe,  and  he  seide  to  him, 
sue  thou  me,  and  he  roos  and  folowide  him. 

n'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

God  wote  the  soothe 

My  feyre  13  not  in  suche  a  boothe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

And  Jacob  toke  his  ioumey  towarde  Sucoth,  and  bylt  him 
ail  liouse,  and  made  boothes  for  his  cattle. 

Bibte,  1551.  Gen.  c.  33. 

To  behold  these  sights  and  shewcs,  such  a  number  of 
people  resorted  from  all  parts,  as  most  of  the  strangers  either 
within  the  strcetes  of  the  citie  or  in  the  high  waies  without, 
were  faine  to  abide  within  booths  pitched  of  purpose. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  17. 


And  even  they  also  make  no  certaine  place  of  abode  and 
habitation,  but  are  called  Scenits,  of  their  tabernacles  and 
booths  which  they  make  of  haire  cloths,  and  encanipe  under 
them  when  and  where  they  list.— W.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 

Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

Gay.    Tlhna,  b.  ii. 

Does  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  who  toil 
in  order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  peasant,  flow  as  plea- 
»antly  and  as  salubriously,  in  the  construction  and  repair  of 
the  majestick  edifices  of  religion,  as  in  the  painted  booths 
and  sordid  sties  of  vice  and  luxury  t 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

BOPE'EP.  Lusus  puerilis,  says  Skinner,  the 
sport  of  children ;  or  perhaps  of  parent  and  child, 
hiding  and  peeping. 

He  sayth  that  elles  we  make  the  augell  a  Iyer,  that  sayde 
he  is  not  here,  and  also  that  els  we  make  as  though  Chrystcs 
bodye  in  hys  ascencion  did  not  goe  vppe  in  the  cloude  into 
heaueii  from  the  earthe,  but  onely  hydde  hymselfe  in  the 
cloude,  and  played  bo  pepe,  and  taryed  beneath  still. 

Sir  T.More.   »'orA«,  p.  841. 

The  woman  wantonnesse,  shee  commes  with  ticing  traine, 

Pride  in  hir  pocket  plaies  bo  peepe,  and  bawdry  in  hir 

braine.  Gascoigne.  Flowers. 

(They)  for  sodaine  ioy  did  weepe, 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  such  a  King  should  play  bo-peepe. 

And  goe  the  foole  among. 

Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Your  ancient  conjurers  were  wont 

To  make  her  from  her  sphere  dismount, 

And  to  their  incantation  stoop  1 

They  scorn'd  to  pore  through  telescope. 

Or  idly  play  at  bo-peep  with  hei.—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

Just  so,  in  life,  he  runs  about. 

Plays  at  bo-peep,  now  in,  now  out. 

But  hurts  no  mortal  creature.— i!.  More.  Ode  to  Garrick. 


BO'RDELL.  "k       GQT.Bordell;  T)\it.  Bordeel . 

Bo'rdello.        >  Fr.    Bnrdeau  ;      It.    Bordello , 

Bo'rdeller.  J  Sp.  Bordel,  a  brothel-house. 
Menage  thinks  the  Old  Fr.  Bordeau  is  compounded 
of  bord,  the  border  or  edge,  and  eau,  water  ;  be- 
cause such  places  were  heretofore  au  bord  de  I'eau, 
on  the  edge  of  the  water.  Wachter  says,  that 
Bordell,  lupanar,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  A.  S. 
Bord,  a  house  ;  and  properly  signifies  domuncula, 
a  small  house.  Domuncula,  he  considers  to  have 
been  so  called,  because  the  places  for  luxurious 
indulgences  among  the  ancients,  were  tents  or 
booths  stationed  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  This 
fact,  he  observes.  Menage  has  proved  from  Cicero, 
Ornt.  X.  in  Verrem,  and  Suetonius  in  Nerone. 

I\Iay  not  6orrf-cll,  applied  not  merely  to  places, 
but  to  persons,  be  derived  from  Bawd?  (qv. ) 

And  the  same  shal  the  man  tel  plainly,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  wheder  he  hath  sinned  with  commun  bordel 
vomen  or  non,  or  don  his  sinne  in  holy  times  or  non. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


And  he  by  name  Bacchus  hight, 
■\Vhlche  afterwarde,  whan  that  he  might, 
A  wastor  was,  and  all  his  rent 
In  wyne  and  bordell  he  dispent. — Gower. 

One  Leonin  it  herde  telle, 

■\Vhiche  maister  of  the  bordel  was. 

And  had  hym  go  a  redie  pas 

To  fetchen  hir  ;  and  forth  he  went. 

And  Thaise  out  of  his  barge  he  hent, 

And  to  the  bordeler  hir  soldo.  Id. 


BOR 

From  the  burdello  it  might  come  as  well : 

The  spittle  :  or  pict-hatch.  . 

B.Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  1.  sc.  2. 

BO'RDER,  r.  "4  Ft.  Border ,-  Vut.  Boordm, 
Bo'rder,  71.  Vfrom  Board,  (qv.  and  also 
Bo'rderer.        j  Aboard,)  in  its  consequential 

usage : — 

To  approach,  to  accost,  or  accoast.     See  the 

example  from  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  ' 

To  be  or  come  near  upon,  close  to,  close  to  the 

edge   or  confines  of;   also   to  surround  with  an 

edge  or  border. 

In  the  netherest  hemme  or  Ijorder  of  these  clothes,  menne 

redde  ywouen  therein,  a  Greekish  A.  that  signiiieth  the  life 


And  then  there  was  appoyntmet  made  betwene  the  em- 

peroures  of  Constantinople  and  of  Rome  and  the  places 

assigned  how  farre  the  borders  of  either  empire  shukl  reach. 

Tyndall.   U'orkes,  p.  3«. 

In  the  same  yere,  Kyng  Henry,  with  a  stroge  hoste,  yode 
to  Scotlonde,  and  made  socruell  warre  vpon  Wyllyam,  kyng 
of  that  londe,  y'  lastly  he  was  takyn,  and  dyd  to  the  sayd 
Henry  recompensacion,  in  yealdinge  vnto  hym  y  cytie  of 
Carlill,  the  castell  of  Baburghe,  the  newe  Castell  vpon  Tyne, 
with  dyuerse  other  holdys  and  great  parte  of  Noithuber- 
londe,  the  whiche  he  hadde  wonne  from  the  borderers. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  c.  236. 

And  the  Lord  styrred  vp  agaj-nst  Jehora  ye  spirite  of  ye 
Philistines  &  y"  Arabias  y'  horded  on  ye  blacke  mor. 

Bible,  1351.  2  Chron.  c.  21. 


Tumbling  from  the  Gallick  coast,  the  victorious  tenth  wars 

Shall  ride  like  the  bore  over  all  the  rest. 

Burke.  On  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

If  from  internal  causes,  as  well  as  the  consequence  of  hos- 
tilities the  tide  ebbed  in  1793,  it  rushed  back  again  with  a 
bore  in  the  following  year.— id.  lb.  Let.  3. 


BOUE,  V.  \ 
Bore,  «.      V  1 
Bo'rer.       )  t 


But  Tyherius,  Nero,  Caligula, 
Bemblable  monsters,  exhausted  an( 
sures  in  bordell  houses,  and  places, 
vseH.—Jili/ot    The  Govcrnovr,  b.  ii 


Heliogabalus.  &  other 
consumed  infinite  trea- 
-'here  abominations  were 


There  were  no  lawes  to  binde  men  to  their  obedience  :  but 
the  commaundementes  of  princes  were  insteade  of  lawes, 
whose  custome  was  rather  to  defend  than  enlarge  the  bor- 
ders of  their  kyngdomes.— Go/(ijrn<7.  Justine,  p.  1. 

Inarus  sonne  of  Sannyticus  kjmge  of  Lybyans,  that  be 
borderers  to  the  countreye  of  Egypte,  hauynge  assembled  a 
mightye  puyssance  in  his  citie,  entred  into  the  sayde  coun- 
treye of  Egyvts.—Nicolls.  Thucydides,  p.  36. 

About  which  lodgings,  tow'rds  the  upper  face, 

Ran  a  fine  bordure  circularly  led. 

As  equal  'twixt  the  highest  point  and  the  base. 

That  as  a  zone  the  waist  ingirdled. 

Drayton.  The  Baron's  Wars. 

But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  seen. 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
'Twaa  bor.'.er'd  with  a  field  ;  and  some  was  plain 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  ri-^ing  gram. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  ^-  the  Lea/. 

Nay  even  the  excess  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  especially 
if  attended  with  pride,  as  too  often  it  is,  is  very  dangerous, 
and  does  many  times  border  upon  distraction  and  run  into 
madness.— TiWodon,  vol.  i.  Ser.  41. 

It  is  most  adviseable,   when  we  are  in  the  borders  of 
death  to  provide  for  that  state,  which  lieth  just  beyond  it. 
Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  17. 

Ralegh  ask'd,  if  he  thought  the  company  he  had  with  him 

were  sutficient  to  take  that  town :  the  king  thought  they 

were,  and  prolTer'd  to  assist  him  with  all  his  borderers,  if  he 

would  leave  him  a  guard  of  fifty  men  upon  his  departure. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

Why  to  view 

Would  you  thus  cruelly  those  scenes  unfold. 
Which,  without  pain  and  horrour  to  behold. 
Must  speak  me  something  more  or  less  than  man  ; 
Which  friends  mav  pardon,  but  I  never  can  ? 
Look  back  !  a  thought  which  borders  on  despair, 
Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 

They  that  dwell 

Along  the  hanks  of  Don's  and  Volga's  streams  ; 
And  borderers  of  the  Caspian,  who  renew 
That  ancient  path  to  India's  climes,  which  fill'd 
With  proudest  affluence  the  Colchian  state. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  h.  iv. 

BO'RDRAGINGS.  Perhaps  merely  raijing  or 
ravaging  the  border. 

■Who  hauing  oft  in  battell  vanquished 

Those  spoilefull  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlmgs, 

Longtime  in  peace  his  realme  established, 

Yet  oft  annoyd  *ith  sundry  bordrngings. 

Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  forraine  scatterlings. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  n.  c.  11. 

BORE,  n.  Perhaps  this  noun  bore,  applied  to 
the  rapid  and  noisy  influx  of  the  tide  into  a  rivei 
or  strait,  is  Bnw-er,  bnwr,  bore,  from  the  loud  noise 
,  which  accompanies  it.     See  Boreal,  and  15a\v. 


A.  S.  Bor-ian;     Ger.  Boren ; 
Dut.  Booren;   Sw.  Bora.     Wach- 
ter and    Skinner  think  the   Gr. 
Tlipav,  transfigcre,  whence  the  Latin /orare,  is  the 
parent  of  this  word. 

To  pierce  or  penetrate  through,  to  malic  a  hole 
or  cavity  through,  to  perforate  :  (met. )  to  tease  by 
ceaseless  repetition  ; — like  the  unvaried  continued 
action  of  a  borer. 

Lo  sir  ye  make  ymaginacions  I  can  not  tell  you  what.  But 
here  is  a  wharle  and  it  is  round  as  the  world  is,  and  we  shal 
not  neede  to  ymagin  an  hole  bored  thorow,  for  it  hath  an 
hole  bored  through  indeede.— S/r  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  628. 

Darrest  thou  drawe  out  Leuyatha  with  an  angle,  or  bynda 
his  tonge  with  a  snare,  canst  thou  put  a  rynge  in  the  nose 
of  him,  or  bore  his  chaftes  throw  wyth  a  naule, 

Bible,  1551.  /o4,  c.  1!. 

A  peece  as  well  renforst,  as  euer  yet  was  wrought, 
The  brauest  peece  for  breech  and  bore,  that  euer  yet  was 
bought.— Gascoigne.  Complaint  of  Greene  Knight. 

The  dreadful!  blowe  quite  through  his  target  drone. 
And  bored  through  his  breastplate  strong  and  thicke. 

The  tender  skin  it  in  his  bosom  roue. 
The  purple  bloud  out-streamed  from  the  quicke- 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  ii.  6.  '0. 

Buc.  I  read  in's  looks 
Matter  against  me,  and  his  eye  reuil'd 
Me  as  his  abject  object,  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  tricke. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

This  said,  a  worke  not  worthj  him,  he  set  to :  of  both  feete, 
He  bor'd  the  nerves  through,  from  the  heele,  to  the  ankle ; 

and  then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot,  with  a  thong  of  white  leather ;  his  head 
Trailing  the  center. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

(Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead) 

The  nervous  ancles  bor'd,  his  feet  he  bound 

With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound ; 

These  fix'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain. 

His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plain.— Pope.  n. 

Del.  I  saw  a  Dutch-man  breake  his  pate  once 
For  calling  him  pot-gun,  he  made  his  head 


Some  are  celebrated  for  a  happy  dexterity  in  tipping  the 

lion  upon  them ;  which  is  perform'd  by  squeezing  the  nose 

flat  to  the  face,  and  boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 

Spectator,  No.  324. 

Our  careful  monarch  stands  in  person  by. 

His  new-cast  canon's  firmness  to  explore: 

The  strength  of  big-com'd  powder  loves  to  try, 

And  ball  and  cartrage  sorts  for  every  bare. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  1. 14». 

Not  such  his  ev'ning,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeez'd 
And  bor'd  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  sides, 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage. 

Coujper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

Another  contrivance,  equally  mechanical,  and  equally 
clear,  is  the  awl  or  borer  fixed  at  the  tails  of  various  species 
of  files;  and  with  which  they  pierce,  in  some  cases,  plants; 
in  others,  wood;  in  others,  the  skin  and  flesh  of  animals; 
in  others,  the  coat  of  the  clirysalis  of  insects  of  a  difl'erent 
species  from  their  own ;  and  in  others,  even  lime,  mortar, 
and  stone.— Pn/ci/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 


BORE.     ^       The  past  tense  and  past  part,  of 
Burn,  or     >  the  verb,  to  bear.     Borne  is — 
Borne.      )       Borne,  into  life ;  brought  forth, 
produced;  into  being,  or  existence 


Therefore  whanne  Jhesus  was  borun  in  Bethleem  of  Juda 
in  the  dales  of  King  Eroude,  Lo  astronomyens  camen  fro 
the  eest  to  Jerusalem.— H'icii/.  Matthew,  c.  2. 

Wlle  Jesus  was  borne  at  Bethleem  in  Jurie,  in  the  tyma 
of  lletode  the  kynge  .  beholde  there  came  wise  men  fro  Ibo 
east  to  Jerusale.— iiii/e,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  that  wol  han  pris  of  his  genterie. 

For  he  was  boreu  of  a  gentil  hous. 

And  had  his  elders  noble  and  vertuous, 

And  n'ill  himselvcn  do  no  gentil  dedes, 

Ne  folow  his  gentil  auncestrie,  that  ded  is, 

He  11'  is  gentil,  be  he  duk  or  erl ; 

For  vilains  sinful  dedes  make  a  cherl. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Ta!e,y.  IP33. 


BOR 

Togeiler  han  thise  three  hir  trouthes  plight 
To  live  and  dien  eche  of  hem  for  other. 
As  thougl)  lie  were  his  owen  b'iren  hrother. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoncres  Tale,  V.  12,035. 

Gregorie  saith  in  his  aprise, 

It  helpeth  nought  a  man  be  bore. 

If  God's  Sonne  were  vnbore. — Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Aristotle,  we  grete  you  well.  Lettynge  you  wytte,  that 
we  haue  a  sonne  borne,  for  the  which  we  gyve  due  thankes 
vnto  God  not  for  that  he  is  borne  onely,  but  also  for  as  moch 
as  it  happeneth  hym  to  be  borne  you  lyuinge. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Guvernovr,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

We  may  therefore  now  well  consider  him  born  to  instruct 
us  by  his  excellent  doctrine,  and  to  guide  us  by  his  perfect 
example  :  born  to  merit  God's  mercy  and  favour  toward  us 
by  an  entire  submission  to  God's  pleasure  ;  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  his  life,  and  in  the  final  resignation  of  it ;  born 
to  renew  and  sanctitie  our  nature,  to  support  and  strengthen 
us  in  obedience  to  God's  commandments,  to  succour  us  in 
temptations,  to  comfort  us  in  distresses  by  his  grace  ;  born 
to  rear  himself  from  the  grave  for  confirming  our  faith,  and 
ensuring  oiu-  hopes  of  salvation;  born  to  ascend  up  above 
all  the  heavens  to  God's  right  hand,  there  effectually  to  in- 
tercede for  us,  thence  liberally  to  dispense  all  heavenly 
blessings  to  us. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  43. 

BO'REAL.  Lat.  Borealis,  from  Boreas,  the 
name  given  to  the  north  wind,  airo  Trjr  Boi)s, — 
from  its  bellowing,  roaring  noise.  See  Vossius. 
See  Bore,  n. 

The  earls  of  Marche  and  Warwycke  determined  first  to 
trye  to  London,  as  the  chefe  keye,  and  common  spectacle  to 
the  whole  realme,  thinking  there  to  assure  themselfs  of  the 
east  and  west  parte  of  the  kingdome,  as  Kyng  Henry  &  his 
faction  nesteled  and  strengheed  him  and  his  alyes,  in  the 
north  regions  and  boreal  j^lage.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 


CO'ROUGH.  Goth.  Bairgari;  A.  S.  Beorgan, 
hirgan,  byrgan :  to  bar,  to  defend,  to  fortify.     See 

BuRGlI. 

A  Burg  or  Borough  meant  formerly  a  fortified 
town.  (  See  Tooke,  ii.  183.)  And  Verstegan  says, 
"  All  places  that  in  old  time  had  among  our  an- 
cestors the  name  of  Bourroughs,  were  places  one 
way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified."  (Restitution  of 
Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7. ) 

Generally — A  place  of  defence  or  security. 
See  Burrow. 

This  was  eke  four  hundred  ger,  and  four  score,  &  throttene 
Aftur  that  the  borpot  Rome  first  was  mad  iche  wene. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  47. 
Hit  ys  nogt  semly  forsoth.  in  cyte  ne  in  borwlon 
That  usurers  oth  regratours,  for  eny  kynne  geftes 
lie  fraunchised  for  a  free  luan.  and  have  fals  name. 

Piers  Plouhnian,  p.  43. 

Wherefore  by  secret  meanys  they  apoynted  a  daye  of 
assemble  amonge  theymselfe,  &  sodeynly  well  armyd  entryd 
ye  towne  of  Brugis,  and  slewe  therein  dyuers  of  y«  erlys 
seruaiuitys,  and  some  of  the  borough  maisters  of  the  sayde 
towne.  such  as  they  suspectyd  to  be  of  couuceyll  of  the 
leuyinge  of  the  sayde  taske.—Fabijan.  Caroli  V.  an.  1322. 

The  borrowmasters  Sonne  told  me,  that  he  would  go  to 
Amsterdam  with  his  lading  of  stockfish,  who  gaue  me  a 
barren  of  strong  beere,  and  brought  it  in  aboord  our  ship 
\i.imse\{s.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

The  sayd  king  therefore  built  there  a  borou;  by  the  which 
he  also  erected  a  pallace  for  himselfe,  making  the  burgesses 
there  as  free  as  any  other  burgesses  of  ye  realme  were. 

Stou'c.  Hen.  I.  an.  1017. 

Now  the  thing  that  terrified  us,  was  the  full  moone 
shining  all  night  long,  and  the  flat  levell  and  plaine  fields 
not  able  to  afford  us,  if  we  had  been  distressed  and  put  to 
our  shifts,  any  borough  to  shelter  us. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  114. 

No  ofiice-clerks  with  busy  face. 
To  make  fools  wonder  as  they  pass, 
Whisper  dull  nothings  in  his  ear, 
'Bout  some  rogue  borough-monger  there. 

Cooper.  The  Retreat  of  Arisiippus,  Epist.  1. 

A  borough  is  now  understood  to  be  a  town,  either  corpo- 
rate or  not,  that  sendeth  burgesses  to  parliament. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  §  4. 

BO'RREL,  n.  \  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  derives  it  from 
B'orrel,  adj.  )  the  Fr.  Bureau,  which,  Cot- 
grave  says,  is  a  thick  coarse  cloth,  of  a  brown 
russet,  or  dark  mingled  colour.  It  appears  to 
have  been  also  applied  to  those  who  wore  such 
coarse  garments  ;  to  laymen. 


BOR 

This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe, 
I  wol  renne  out,  my  borel  for  to  shewe. 
Sire  olde  fool,  what  helpeth  thee  to  spien  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  5938. 

For,  sire  and  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wel, 
Our  orisons  ben  more  effectuel, 
And  more  we  seen  of  Cristes  secree  thinges. 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  they  be  Kinges. 

Id.   The  Sompnoutes  Tale,  V.  7451. 

Thus  I  whiche  am  a  borell  clerke, 

Purpose  for  to  write  a  booke 

After  the  worlde  that  whilome  toke 

Longe  time  in  olde  dales  passed. — Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

■  the  ropes 
;ete  are  drest, 
Bicause  they  pill  and  pole,  bycause  they  wrest, 
Bycause  they  couet  more  than  borrell  men. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 


BO'RROM',  V.  ^  1 
Bo'rrow,  n.  \ghe 
Bo'rrower.  f  to 
Bo'rrowing.      j   a  I 


BO'RROM',  V.  ^       A.  S.  Beorgan;  Dut.  B, 

en :  Ger.  Bergen,  to  guard, 
secure.  (See  Borough.) 
borowe  was  formerly  used 
for  what  we  now  call  a  security,  any  person  or 
thing  by  which  repayment  is  secured ;  and  by 
which  the  lender  is  defended  or  guarded  from  the 
loss  of  his  loan,  ( Tooke,  ii.  185. )  My  faith  to 
borive ;  St.  John  to  borwe ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  inter- 
prets,— My  faith  for  a  pledge ;  St.  John,  for  a 
security.     See  the  quotation  from  Spencer. 

To  borrow,  in  mercantile  concerns,  is  to  take 
or  recei\e  the  money,  or  other  property  of  an- 
other, upon  a  promise  or  pledge,  or  security  given 
to  repay  or  return  it. 

To  take  or  receive  without  such  a  pledge  ; — a 
gentle  terra  for — to  steal,  to  thieve. 

And  6orH't'rf(?of  hym  thervppe  an  hondred  thousend  marc, 
To  wende  wyth  to  the  holy  lond,  &  that  was  somdel  stare. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  393. 
To  binde  him  gode  boreu'es,  and  sauf  condut  al  so. 

Id.   p.  497. 
Nien  gere,  sais  my  buke,  lasted  so  grete  sorrywe. 
The  bisshop  clerkes  tuke,  thar  lyues  for  to  horrowe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  76. 
Thovv  broughtest  me  horwes.  my  byddyng  to  fulfille 
To  lyve  on  me  and  lovye  me.  all  thy  lyi'e  tyme. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  IC. 
This  Palamon  answerd,  I  grant  it  thee. 


Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1622. 

Maugre  thin  hed  thou  ratist  for  indigence 
Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwe  thy  dispence. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lttwcs  Tale,  v.  4524. 

For  -which  this  marchant  is  to  Paris  gone 

To  borwe  of  certain  frendes  that  he  had 

A  certain  frankes,  and  som  with  him  he  ladde. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,262. 

But  loketh,  for  non  negligence  or  slouth. 

Ye  tarie  us  here  no  lenger  than  to  morwe. 

Nay,  quod  this  clerk,  have  here  my  faith  to  borwe. 

Id.  The  Frankelines  Tale,  v.  11,544. 

Thus  was  he  for  the  time  in  ioye 

Till  that  he  shulde  go  to  Troye  : 

But  tho  she  made  mochell  sorowe 

And  he  his  trouth  leyd  to  borowe 

To  come,  and  if  that  he  hue  male 

Ageine,  within  a  moneth  daie.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

That  other  [Prodigality]  all  his  owne  and  more, 

Ayene  the  wise  mannes  lore, 

Yeueth  and  dispendeth  here  and  there, 

So  that  hym  recheth  neuer  where. 

While  he  male  borowe,  he  woll  dispende, 

Tyll  at  last  he  saith,  I  wende.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

For  ye  shall  vnderstande  that  at  those  dayes,  by  lycence 
graunted  vnto  the  Jewes  of  the  kynge,  they  might  take  by 
vsury  of  eury  man  that  of  theym  wolde  bnrowe  money,  ii  d 
for  a  i;.  for  a  weke  lendrage,  &  so  of  gretter  &  of  smaller 
sumes  after  that  T^te.—Fabyan.  Hen.  III.  an.  1263. 

And  she  [our  lady]  was  bornwe,  sayd  Robyn, 

Betwene  a  knight  and  me, 
Of  a  lytell  money  that  I  hym  lent. 

Under  the  grene  wode  tree  ; 

The  Monke  swore  a  full  grete  othe. 

With  a  sory  chere. 
Of  the  liorowehode  thou  spekest  to  me, 

Herde  I  never  ere. 

A  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hodc.  Ritson. 

Concemyngmerchaundise,  &  chapmen,  the  lesse  borowyng 

were  among  them,  the  better  should  the  common  wealth  be. 

Tyndall.  }yorkcs,  p.  215. 
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And  not  onelye  lette  them  cary  and  conuay  out  with  thsm 
al  theyr  owne,  but  lent  theym  also  so  great  substaunce  of 
theirs,  that  the  Hebrewes  as  the  Scripture  saith  in  their 
going  with  that  ^lentuous  borowynq,  spoyled  the  Egj-pcions. 
Sir  t.  More.  Workes,  p.  1295. 
Borh,  in  old  Saxon  signifieth  a  pledge  or  surety,  and  yet 
it  is  so  used  with  us  in  some  speeches,  as  Chaucer  saith : 
St.  John  to  borrow,  that  is,  for  assurance  and  warranty. 

Spenser.  On  Ireland, 
And  now  she  wishes  she  could  borrow  Esau's  tongue  as 
well  as  his  garments,  that  she  might  securely  deceive  all  the 
senses  of  him,  which  had  sutfered  himselfe  more  danger- 
ously deceived  with  his  affection. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Of  Jacob  and  Esan. 

As  for  his  panegyrick  oration,  he  was  in  penning  it  ten 
years,  and  by  the  report  of  some,  fifteen,  which  he  is  thought 
to  have  translated  and  borrowed  out  of  Gorgias  the  Leontine 
and  hysas.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  758. 

As  I  have  scene  some  infants  of  the  sword 
Well  knowne,  and  practiz'd  borrowers  on  their  word. 
Give  thankes  by  stealth,  and  whispering  in  the  care, 
For  what  they  streight  would  to  the  world  forsweare. 

B.  Jonson.  Epistle  to  Sir  E.  Sacville. 

Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  wav'd  ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well  guided  shears, 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrow'd  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 

Thomson,  Summer. 

There  is  a  poorer  creature  in  the  world  than  this,  and  he 
is  a  borrower  of  snuff;  a  fellow  that  keeps  no  box  of  his 
own,  but  is  always  asking  others  for  a  pinch. 

Taller,   No.  35. 

Besides,  as  the  English  and  Norman  languages  were 
concurrently  used  by  our  ancestors  for  several  centuries 
together,  the  two  idioms  have  naturally  assimilated,  and 
mutually  borrowed  from  each  other. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  21, 

Upon  hiring  or  borrowino,  the  hirer  or  borrower,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  acquires  a  property  in  the  thing  lent, 
may  also  become  indebted  to  the  lender,  upon  his  contract 
to  restore  the  money  borrowed,  to  pay  the  price  or  premium 
of  the  loan,  the  hire  of  the  horse,  or  the  like. 


BO'RSHOLDER,  n.     See  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 


So  that  tenne  tythings  make  an  hundred,  and  five  made 
a  lathe  or  wapentake,  of  which  tenne,  each  one  was  bound 
fur  another,  and  the  eldest  or  best  of  them,  whom  they  called 
the  Tythingman  or  Borsoldcr,  that  is,  the  eldest  pledge  be 
came  surety  for  all  the  rest. — Spenser.  On  Ireland. 

One  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  tithing  is  annually 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  rest,  being  called  the  tithing- 
man,  the  headborough,  and  in  some  counties  the  borsholder 
or  borough's  ealder,  being  supposed  the  discreetest  man  i^ 
the  borough,  town,  or  tithing. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  Introd.  §  IK 

BO'SOM,  t,'.  )      A.  S.   Bosme;    Dnt.  Boesem ; 

Bo'soM,  71.  )  Ger.  Busem.  Junius  derives 
from  Bo-eiJ',  Boo-kciv,  to  feed,  to  nourish.  Skinner; 
from  the  Fr.  Poser,  for  Reposer,  to  rest,  to  lean 
upon ;  because  infants  rest  and  repose  upon  the 
bosom.  Wachter  says,  those,  whose  ears  are  ac- 
customed to  the  change  of  letters,  will  easily 
understand  that  Bosm  may  arise  from  fsethm,  and 
this  fathm,  Uomfassen,  fatten,  to  seize,  to  embrace. 
In  this  uncertainty  a  new  attempt  to  trace  the 
word  may  be  allowed. 

In  A.  S.  we  have  Bug-an,  to  bow ;  Bugsum, 
Imhsum.  Hence  perhaps  the  A.  S.  Bosme.  In 
Dut.  Booghen,  to  bow;  Boogsaem.  Hence  per- 
haps the  Dut.  Boesem.  In  Ger.  Beugen,  to  bow ; 
Beug-sam.  And  hence  perhaps  the  Ger.  Busem. 
In  confirmation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Lat.  Sinus  and  the  Gr.  Ko\iros,  are  the  bosom,  and 
also  a  bay  or  bow. 

Bosom  then  may  be  so  called  from  its  form  or 
shape ;  bowing,  bending,  curnng,  arching.  It  is 
also  applied  to  that  within  or  beneath  the  bosom  ,- 
as  the  heart, — the  feelings  or  passions,  the  affec- 
tions, the  desires  of  the  heart.     To  bosom, — 

To  store,  to  treasure  up  in  the  bosom,  to  seat 
or  fix  deeply ;  to  store  or  conceal,  to  shelter.  See 
Embosom. 

A  bosom  friend  ;  a  friend  of  our  affections ;  a 
friend  affectionately,  especially,  beloved.  And  so 
of  other  compounds. 


BOS 


No  man  sigh  euere  God,  no  but  the  oon  bigetun  sone, 
that  is  in  the  botum  of  the  fadir,  he  hath  teeld  out. 

Wiclif.  John,  c.  I. 

No  man  hath  sene  God  at  any  time.  The  onely  begotten 
Sonne  whiche  is  in  the  bosome  of  the  father,  he  hath  declared 
Um.—BMe,  1551.  lb. 

O  seruant  traitour,  false  of  hoiy  hewe. 
Like  to  the  nedder  in  bosom  slie  untrewe, 
God  shelde  us  alle  from  your  acquaintance ! 

Ckaucer.  The  Mercltantes  Tate,  v.  9659. 

My  fits  are  lyke  the  feucr  ectick  fits. 

Which  one  daye  quakes  within  and  burnes  without, 

The  next  day  heate  within  the  boosom  sits, 

And  shiuiring  colde  the  body  goes  about. 

Gascoignc.  The  Passion  of  a  Louer. 

Thou  wilt  the  wylie  braine,  that  aught  is  bent 
To  fowle  suspect  and  spot  of  fell  distrust, 
Perswade  that  here  something  of  him  was  ment. 
And  jealous  coales  unto  his  bosome  thrust. 

TurberviUe.  To  Ihe  Rai/ling  Roule,  8(C. 
Rep.  I  am  doubtful,  that  you  hare  been  conjunct 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Shakespeare.  Lear.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


Youl  finde  it  wholesi 


-Jd.  Hen.  nil.  Act  i 


I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  cilm  thoughts. 

Milton.  Comus,  1.  3G8. 

If  you  can  pace  your  wisdome 

In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go. 

And  you  shal  haue  your  bosome  on  this  wretch, 

Grace  of  the  Duke,  reuenges  to  your  heart 

And  general  honor.— SAa*es.  Meas.  for  Mens.  Act  iv.  sc.3. 

Now  with  your  swords  their  traytors  bosoms  lance. 
And  with  their  blood  wash  out  that  ancient  stain, 
And  make  our  earth  drunk  witli  the  English  gore, 
■\Vhich  hath  of  ours  oft  surfeited  before. 

Drat/ton.  Battle  of  Agincaurt. 
King.  No  more  that  Thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceiue 
Our  bosome-ititeresi :  goe  pronounce  his  present  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
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Cer.  Haile,  many-coloured  messenger 
Who  with  each  end  of  thy  blewe  howe  do'st  crowne 
My  boskie  acres,  and  my  vnshrub'd  downe, 
Ilich  scarph  to  my  proud  earth. 

Shakespeare.    Tempest,   Act  iv.  I 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosk</  bourne  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood. 


There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 

Of  lyniaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit; 

Which  makes  me  thinke  that  this  Anthonio 

Being  the  bosome-louer  of  my  lord, 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

The  fimrtb  privilege  of  friendship  is  that  which  is  here 
specified  in  the  text,  a  communication  of  secrets.  A  bosom- 
secret  and  a  bosom-friend  are  usually  put  together. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

As  long  as  they  do  what  they  have  no  great  temptation  to 
allure  them  from  doing ;  or  omit  that  sin  to  which  they  are 
under  no  strong  biass ;  they  foolishly  imagine  that  inclina- 
tion and  biass  to  another  sin  will  be  excuse  enough  for  their 
darling,  and  bosom-vice. — Hoadly.  Of  Acceptance,  Ser.  7. 

And  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  design'd 
As  suits  the  council  of  a  god  to  find  ; 
A  pleasing  bosom-clieat,  a  specious  ill, 
■Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  stiU  to  feel. 

Parnell.  The  Rise  of  Woman. 
Let  eastern  tjTants,  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom-slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form. — T/iomson.  Spring. 

Fain  would  I  sing  (much  yet  unsung  remains) 
What  sweet  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole, 
"When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  plains 
His  deep  majestick  melody  'gan  roll. 

Beattie.  Tlie  Minstrel,  b.  ii. 
There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  giving  vent  to  one's  grief; 
especially  when  we  pour  out  our  sorrow  in  the  bosom  of  a 
friend,  who  will  approve,  or,  at  least,  pardon  our  tears. 

Mclmoth.  Pliny,  b.  viii.  Let.  16. 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing  !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought?  who  smother,  in  its  birth. 
The  glorious  truth  ?  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  ? 
Who  through  this  bosom-harrier  burst  their  way, 
And,  with  revers'd  ambition,  strive  to  sink  ? 

Young,  Night  5. 

BOSKE.      "V        Also  written   Biiske,    bus/ti/. 
BiyscAOE.        >  See  Busk. 
Bo'sKV,  adj.  J       A  bush. 

The  enemie  which  shall  come  this  way  to  winne  the  citie, 
must  come  marching  ouer  land  a  good  way  vpon  a  sandie 
banke  or  bay,  where  the  sea  lyeth  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
groue  or  boske  of  wood  on  the  other  side. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  550. 

In  the  dawning  of  the  next  day,  we  might  plainly  discern 
that  it  was  a  land  tlat  to  our  sight,  and  full  of  boscage,  which 
made  it  shew  the  more  dark. — Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 


BO.SS,  r.  "j  It.  Bozza. 
Boss,  n.  I  Ptisa,  which 
Bo'ssED.  I  •Pvaacii,  injlo ; 
Bo'ssv.      J  bussa,  basse. 


Milton.  Comus. 

Basse,  Fr.  from 
h  is  formed  from  *i/o-a, 
—  "tt'o-a,  pusa,  busa. 
From  Pusa,  the  La- 
tins formed  Pusula,  pustula  (a  pustule)."  Thus 
Menasre.  Kilian  has  Basse,  bokeler,  umbo.  Waoh- 
ter  explains  Bnssebi,  glnbis  et  conis  liiilere  ;  but 
adds,  that  the  proper  meaning  is  trudere,  impetlerc, 
propulsare.  Skinner  varies  little  from  Menage  ; 
and  adds  that  Boss  is  res  quasi  extumescens  ,•  any 
thing  rising  up.     (See  Emboss.)     kboss'is — 

Any  thing  rising  or  raised  up,  swollen,  project- 
ing, thrusting  or  pushing  forth. 

Mr.  Gilford,  in  a  note  on  B.  Jonson's  Tivw 
Vindicated,  observes  that  "  Bass  (The  Bass  of 
Billinsgate)  is  an  head  or  reservoir  of  water. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  Stowe.  '  The  bosses  of 
water  at  Bellnsgate,  by  Powles  Wharfc,  and  by 
St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  were  made  in  the 
year  1423.'     (Survey  of  London.y 


A  broche  she  bare  upon  hire  low  colcre, 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  boke-lere. 

Chaucer.   The  Miller's  Tale, 


.  32C5 


The  serpents  twaine,  with  hasted  traile  they  glide 
To  Pallas  temple,  and  her  toures  of  heighte : 
Under  the  feete  of  which  the  goddess  sterne. 
Hidden  behinde  her  targettes  bosse  they  crept. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

Ouer  that  was  a  worke  of  purple  veluet,  embroudered 
richely  with  golde,  cutte  in  knottes  or  foldes  fastened,  so 
that  it  bossed  out  and  frounced  very  stately  to  behold. 


Hall.  Hen.  Vlll. 


Whicli  importeth  as  much,  as  if  the  night  were  nothing 
els,  but  when  the  sunne  hideth  itselfe  behinde  some  moun- 
taine  or  other,  or  els,  that  albeit  the  earth  toward  the  middest 
was  globose  and  bossed,  yet  was  it  toward  the  poles  fiattish 
and  plaine.— Sati7e.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  20j. 

The  other  piece  he  gaue  to  one  WiUiam  Wright  a  sailor, 
for  an  old  knife  :  which  pieces  of  siluer  were  in  forme  like 
vnto  the  bosse  o{  a  bnd\e.— Hackluyt.  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p  569. 

The  arched  front  did  on  vaste  pillars  fall ; 

■Where  all  harmonious  instruments  they  spie 
Drawn  out  in  bnsse:  which  from  the  astrigall 

To  the  flat  frise,  in  apt  resemblance  lie. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Oft,  as  with  shining  share  he  ploughs  the  field. 
The  swain  astonish'd  finds  the  massy  shield. 
On  whose  broad  boss,  sad  source  of  various  woes. 
He  views  engrav'd,  the  long-disputed  rose. 

Fawke.  Bramham  Park. 

There  they  form'd 

Their  ardent  virtues  :  in  the  bossy  piles, 
The  proud  triumphal  arches  :  all  their  wars, 
Tlieir  conquests,  honours,  in  the  sculptures  live. 

Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

BO'TANY.       ^         Ft.   Botanigue ,     It.   Bo- 
Bo'tanist.  I  tanica ;     Sp.   Botarrico ;    Or. 

Bota'nick.  y  BoTonj,    a    herb,    herbage ; 

Bota'nical.        I  that  which  is   fed   upon;  — 
BoTANo'i.oGER.  )  from  &o(iv,  to  feed. 
Knowledge,   science   of   herbs,   of   plants;    of 
vegetable  nature. 

I  have  chosen  to  follow  the  methods  of  Tournefort  and 
Boeriiaave,  who  have  written  so  well  on  the  subject  of 
botany,  that  their  works  are  now  generally  read  by  every 
one  who  pursues  that  study. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary,  Pref. 

Therefore  were  there  some  counterfeit  writings  obtruded 
also  under  that  specious  title ;  such  as  that  ancient  botanick 
book  mentioned  by  Galen. — Cudworth.  Inlet.  Syst.  p.  32G. 

April  12,  1G94.  I  went  to  visit  Mr.  Waller,  an  extraor- 
dinary young  gentleman  of  preate  accomplishments,  an 
excellent  botanist. — Evelyn.  Diary. 

Wiere,  with  bright  marbles  big  and  future  pomp, 
Hymettus  spread,  amid  the  scented  sky. 
His  thymy  treasures  to  the  labouring  bee. 
And  to  botanick  liand  the  stores  of  health. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 
203 
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Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild. 

O'er  all  the  deep-green  earth,  beyond  the  power 

Of  botanists  to  number  up  their  tribes.— r/iom*on.Spri»j. 

Through  botany,  through  every  sylvan  scene, 

That  various  deck  the  vegetating  plain, 

Distinct,  each  species  of  peculiar  frame. 

Distinct,  peculiar  love  and  fondness  claim. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 
Thus  botanists,  with  eyes  acute 
To  see  prolific  dust  minute. 
Taught  by  their  learn'd  northern  Brahmen 
To  class  by  pistil  and  by  stamen. 
Produce  from  nature's  rich  dominion 


Twenty  prepare,  and  c 


,  and  leaves 
Jones.  The  Mnchanlal  J'ruil 


Whether  at  least  a  like  ordination  [the  qnmcunx]  were 
not  in  the  garden  of  Solomon,  probability  may  contest; 
answerably  unto  the  wisdom  of  that  eminent  Bolanologer, 
and  orderly  disposer  of  all  his  other  works. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden. 

BOTCH,  I',  "j  Junius  thinks  that  the  Dut. 
Botch,  n.  I  Baetsen,  to  bodge  or  botche,  is 
Bo'tcher.  >  the  frequentative  of  boeten,  (see 
Bo'tchy.  I  Boot,)    to  amend,  to  repair. 

Bo'tchedly.  J  Botch,  the  noun,  he  and  Skin- 
ner suppose  to  be  from  the  Fr.  Bosse ,-  It.  Bozza; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  assigning  a 
different  origin  to  these  words.   As  now  used — 

To  batch  is  to  amend  or  repair,  in  patches,  ia 
clumsy  pieces ;  to  patch  together  clumsily,  unsuit- 
ably ;  with  pieces  of  a  different  quality  or  colour. 
And  thus  the  noun  may  be  applied  to  discoloured, 
disfiguring  spots,  tumours  or  eruptions. 

It  was  now  the  Sabboth  daye  :  and  the  people  religiously 
and  with  great  deuocion  rested  fro  the  workes  forbidden, 
which  yet  of  theselues  were  not  euill,  as  for  exaumple  to  go  a 
iourneye,  to  kindle  a  fyer,  to  grynde  theyr  come,  to  presse 
theyr  wynes,  or  to  botche  vp  theyr  garment  beeyng  broken 
or  stamexml.—  Vdal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

The  Lord  shal  smy  te  the  with  a  myscheuous  botche  in  the 
knees  and  legges,  so  that  thou  canste  not  be  healed ;  euen 
from  the  sole  of  the  fote  vnto  the  toppe  of  the  heade. 

Bible,  1.551.  Deut.  c.  28. 


experiece  teacheth.  that  no  man  wyl 
put  his  Sonne  to  a  botcher  to  leme,  or  he  bynde  hym  pren- 
tyse  to  atailour.—  Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  15. 

I,  neighbour,  quoth  the  tayler  (then  he  bent 

His  pace  to  me,  spruce  like  a  Jacke  of  Lent) 

Your  judgement  is  not  seame-rent  when  you  spend  it. 

Nor  is  it  botching,  for  I  cannot  mend  it. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 
As  Aaron  grasping  ashes  in  his  hand. 
Which  scarcely  cast  into  the  open  air, 
But  brings  a  murrain  over  all  the  land. 
With  scabs  and  botclies  such  as  never  were. 

Drayton.  Moses's  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii. 

And  this  conceit  they  feed  with  fond  snpposals  that  have 
not  the  least  footing  in  Scripture  :  As  that  the  Jews  learnt 
this  custom  of  divorce  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  God  woiJd 
not  unteach  it  them  till  Christ  came,  but  let  it  stick  as  a 
notorious  botch  of  deformity  in  the  midst  of  his  most  perfect 
and  severe  'inw.— Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

Ther.  And  those  byles  did  runne,  say  so;  did  not  the 
Genera!  run,  were  not  that  a  botchy  core. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  ^  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Thus  patch  they  heaven  more  botch'dly  then  old  cloths. 
This  prettie  sport  doth  make  my  heart  to  tickle 
With  laughter,  and  mine  eyes  with  merry  tears  to  trickle. 
More.  Psychaihnasia,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  07. 

Nor  ought  nature  or  the  world  to  be  supposed  so  imper- 
fect, as  if  it  must  be  bungled  and  botched  up  every  where 
after  this  manner. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  6/9. 

I  see.  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain. 

For  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S,-  Achitophel,  pt.  ii. 
And  nodes  and  botches  in  their  rinds, 
Have  no  effect  to  operate 
Upon  that  duller  block,  your  pate  ? 

Hudibrat  to  Sidrophel. 

Why  may  we  not  inquire  what  is  the  most  perfect  of  ail. 
though  the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  government.s 
seem  to  serve  the  purposes  of  society,  and  though  it  be  not 
so  easy  to  establish  a  new  system  of  government,  as  to 
build  a  vessel  upon  a  new  construction  ? 

Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  IC. 

Read  over  again  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
my  last  letter  to  yourself,  and  if  they  do  not  satisfy  you  that 
I  am  right  in  looking  forward  to  a  more  substantial  eccle- 
siastical reform,  and  in  not  promoting  this  botchy  tfusiness, 
you  must  forgive  me  if  I  never  say  another  word  upon  th* 
business.— .Inccdoto  of  Bp.  Watson,  June  21,  1603. 


BOT 

BOTH,  flf^'.  >      Goth.   Ba,  bat;    A.  S.    Ba, 
Both,  coy.    }  batwa  ,-  Ger.   and   Dut.    Beijde  ,- 
Swcd.  Bade.     R.  Gloucester  writes  Beye  as  well 
as  Bot/ie.     The  origin  of  this  word  is  unknown. 
Ihre  thinks  it  is  compounded  of  two  synonyuious 
words,  ba  two,  and  twa  two.    See  Ihre  in  v.  Bade. 
Chaucer   uses   the   expression,  "your   bother 
love,"  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes  might  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  bother  was  the  genitive   of 
both,  as  aller  of  alle. 
Aftur  hys  brother  Camber  hasteliche  he  sende, 
And  bothe  with  gret  ost  to  ward  the  kyng  wende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 
Now  hadde  kyng  Lud,  ys  brother,  gonge  sones  twei, 
Androge  and  Tennant,  that  tho  gonge  were  beye.—Id.  p.47. 
Wlian  he  had  hir  wedded,  he  went  also  quik, 
&  oute  of  alle  tho  londes  he  kast  the  erle  Edrik, 
Of  alle  that  tenement,  that  botlie  the  brethres  ware 
That  longed  to  Sigiferd,  &  to  Sir  Mork 


R.  Brun 


.46. 


;  thou  rowed  ; 


And  sit'^  ye  God  of  loue  hath  thee  bestowed 

In  place  digne  vnto  thy  worthi 

Stond  fast,  for  to  good  port  has 

And  of  thyself,  for  any  heuinesse 

Hope  alway  wel,  for  but  if  drerinesse 

Or  ouer  hast  our  both  labour  shend 

1  hope  of  this  to  maken  a  good  end. 

Chaucer.  Troitus,  b.  li. 
And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere. 
That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 
Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  night  ne  day 
But  ben  my  frendes  In  alle  that  ye  may. 

Id.  Ttie  Knightes  Tate,  v.  1823. 

Loue  him  made  al  prest  to  done  her  bide 
And  rather  dien,  than  she  should  go 
But  Reason  said  him  on  that  other  side 
Withouten  assent  of  her,  do  nat  so 
List  for  thy  werke  she  woulde  be  thy  foe 
And  sain,  that  through  thy  medling  is  ybiow 
Your  bother  loue,  ther  it  was  erst  know. 

Id.   Troilus,  b.  iu. 
Thus  was  the  wenche  and  he  of  on  assent. 
And  he  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement  t 
And  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  two, 
Ajid  pill  the  man  and  let  the  wenche  go. 

Id.  The  Frere's  Tale,  V.  6943. 
The  king  said,  for  your  botlier  esse. 
In  liir  land  i  sal  hir  sese, 
And  sho  sal  hald  hir  land  of  the. 

Iwaine  ^-  Gawin.  Ritson.  Rom.  vol.  i. 
Wy  Lorde  (quod  I)  this  lady  here, 
Whome  I  esteeme  aboue  the  rest, 
Doth  knowe  my  guilte  if  any  were  : 
Wherefore  hir  doome  shall  please  me  best 
Let  hir  bee  judge  and  jurour  boathe, 
To  trye  mee  guUtless  by  myne  oathe. 

Gascoigne.  The  Arraignment  of  a  Louer. 

BO'THER,  I'.  )      A  word  common  in  vulgar 

Bo'ther,  n.  )  speech,  but  rare  in  writing. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  pother.  Locke  uses  pother 
(qv. )  exactly  as  Swift  uses  bother.  And  in  the 
two  quotations  from  Swift  which  follow,  it  matters 
not  which  way  the  words  are  written. 

To  pother  is  to  make  a  pudder  or  rather  a  puther  ,- 
(q.d.)  a  powder  ;  to  raise  a  dust,  as  a  horse  run- 
ning with  speed,  (  Skinner. )     Consequentially — 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  as  one  involved  in  dust,  in 
a  cloud, — who  cannot  see  his  way ;  to  perplex,  to 
puzzle,  to  confound. 

With  ev'ry  lady  in  the  land 
Soft  Strephon  kept  a  pother  ; 

One  year  he  languislied  for  one  hand, 
And  next  year  for  another.— 5»iy(.  Streplton  S;  Flaviu. 

With  the  din  of  which  tube  ray  head  you  so  bother. 

That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear  from  t'other. 
Id.  lb. 

BOTT.     From  the  A.  S.  Bitan,  to  bite. 

A  grub  that  bites.  See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

If  the  same  bee  conveighed  downe  by  a  home  into  the 
throat  of  horses  and  such  like  beasts,  they  will  cure  the 
•wringing  torments  of  tlie  botts  that  fret  and  gnaw  them  in 
ilieheWies.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  11. 

His  horse  hip'd  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  besides  be- 
gnawne  with  the  bots.— Shakes.  Tarn,  of  the  Sh.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

At  last  a  chapman  approached,  and,  after  he  had  for  a 
good  while  examined  the  horse  round,  finding  him  blind  of 
one  eye,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  :  a  fourth 
knew  by  his  eye  that  he  had  the  botts. 

GotdsmWi.   near  of  Wakefield,  c.  14. 

BO'TTLE,  n.  Fr.  Botean,  a  bundle,  or  bottle, 
as  of  hay,  (  Cotgrave. )  It  is  still  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England  to  call  a  truss  or  bundle 
of  hay,  a  bottle.  Skinner  suggests  that  it  may  be 
Q  corruption  of  bundle. 
VOL.  I. 


BO'TTLE,  v.\  F 
Bo'ttle,  n.  I  Sp. 
Bi/ttled.  ( cida 

Bo'ttlings.      )  and 


BOT 

Is  that  a  coke  of  London,  with  meschance? 
Do  him  come  forth,  he  knoweth  his  penaunce  ; 
For  he  shal  tell  a  tale  by  my  fey, 
Altho  it  be  not  worth  a  hotel  hey. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Manciples  Prologue,  v.  16,aC0. 

BO'TTLE,  V.  \       Fr.  BouteiUe  ;   It.  Botl^lia  ,- 

Botija  ;     Low  Lat.  JBitti- 

;     Sw.  Buteljie.      Vossius 

and  Menage  derive  this  word 

from  the  Low  Gr.  Bovttis,  which   Skinner  has  no 

doubt  is  itself  of  northern  origin.     Lye  and  Serc- 

nius  think  that  bottle  is  a  diminutive  of  the  A.  S. 

Bi/ltii,  a  butt  or  cask.      See  Butt. 

Bottle  is  the  name  of — 

A  vessel  of  various  sizes,  made  of  glass  or  other 
material,  narrowing  to  a  neck  at  the  top,  to  receive 
the  stopper. 


Neither  men  putten  newe  wyn  in  to  olde  hotels  ellis  the 
botels  ben  to  broken  and  destryed,  and  the  wyn  sched  out, 
but  men  putten  newe  wyn  in  to  newe  botels,  and  bothe  ben 
kept.— Ificlif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

There  came  two  souldiours,  whyche  going  before  with 
sucheas  had  taken  vp  ye  campe,  had  found  water,  and  were 
carying  of  it  in  bolteltes  vnto  their  sonnes,  whiche  were  sore 
afflicted  for  want  of  drinke  behynde  in  the  armye. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  M.  186. 

And  found  it  hath  been  by  experience,  that  in  Fraunce, 


Itha.  Oh,  mistress !  I  have  the  bravest,  gravest,  secret, 
subtile, 
Bottle-nosed  knave  to  my  master,  that  ever  gentleman  had. 
Marlow.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Act  iii. 

They  importun'd  me  to  drink  something  before  I  went  to 
bed,  and  upon  ray  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle  of  stingo  as 
they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the 
night.— roJier,  No,  298. 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 

Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right ; 

And  sell  their  blasts  of  wind  as  dear 

As  Lapland  witches  bottled  air  l—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

A  good  butler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of  his  bnttle- 
screw  in  two  days,  by  trying  which  is  the  hardest,  the  point 
of'the  screw,  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Swift.  Directions  to  Servants. 

In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for 
courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Addison. 

When  calm  around  the  common  room, 
I  puff'd  my  daily  pipe's  perfume  ! 
Rode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected, 
At  annual  bottllngs,  corks  selected. 

Warton.  The  Progress  of  Discontent. 

BO'TTOM,  V.  ^       Dut.  Bodem  ;  Ger.  Boten  ,- 
Bo'ttom,  n.         I    Sw.  Botn.      Wachter  refers 
Bo'ttom,  adj.      I   to  the   Ger.  Pedden ;    A.  S. 
Bo'ttomed.         f  Peththian,  (whence  our  path,-) 
Bo'ttomless.      I  to  trample  or  tread  upon,  to 
Bo'ttomry.        )  bruise  with  the  feet. 
Bottom,  the  noun,  is  that  upon  which  we  tread, 
stand,  walk,  or  go  ;  the  lowest  part ;  the  part  at 
the  lowest  depth.     That  upon  which  any  thing 
stands,  rests  ;   upon  which  it  is  sustained  or  sup- 
ported ;  the  foundation,  the  ground-work. 

To  venture  in  the  same  bottom,  is  (mot.)  to 
run  the  same  risk  as  those  who  have  ventured  to 
embark  themselves  or  property  in  the  same  ship's 
bottom  ;  and  bottom  is  applied'  to  the  whole  ship. 
For  Bottomry,  see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
To  bottom  is  to  rest,  place,  or  stand  upon ;  to 
fix,  found,  or  establish. 

He  slilv  toke  it  out,  this  cursed  heine, 
(Unweting  this  preest  of  his  false  craft) 
And  in  the  pannes  botome  he  it  laft. 

CImucer.  The  CImnones  Yemannes  Talc,  v.  1G,7S7. 
Unto  the  well  than  went  I  me 
And  downe  I  Jouted  for  to  see 
The  clere  water  in  the  stone 
And  eke  the  grauel  which  that  shone 
Donne  in  the  botome,  as  siluer  fine.— W.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
But  in  her  letter  made  she  soch  feasts 
That  wonder  was  &  swore  she  loued  him  best 
<;f  whicli  he  found  hut  bottomlesse  behestes 
But  Troilus  thou  maist  now  east  and  west 
Pipe  in  an  iuy  leafe  if  that  thee  lest.— /d.  Troilus.  b.  i. 


BOtJ 


For  If  a  man  woulde  in  a  bote 

{Whiche  is  without  botome)  rowe. 

He  must  nedes  ouerthrowe.  Gower.  Con.  A.  t  i. 

They  haue  searched  to  come  to  the  botlome  of  hys  hottomles 
wisdome,  and  because  they  canot  attayne  to  that  secrete  and 
be  to  proude  to  let  it  alone,  they  go  and  set  up  freewill  with 
the  heathen  philosopliers. — Ti/ndall.   li'orks,  p.  19. 

AVlierefore  their  intent  and  purpose  was,  that  the  Duke  of 

Parma  in  his  small  and  &a.1-bottomed  shippes,  should  as  it 

were  vnder  the  shadow  and  wings  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 

conuey  over  all  his  troupes,  armour,  and  warlike  prouision. 

Hackluijt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  001 

From  Holland,  Zealand,  and  from  Flanders  won 
By  weekly  pay,  three-score  twelve  bottoms  came. 

From  fifty  upward  to  five  hundred  ton, 
For  every  use  a  mariner  could  name. 

Drayton.  Tlie  Battle  of  Agincourl. 

To  repeat  God's  judgments  in  particular,  upon  those  of  all 
degrees,  which  have  played  with  his  mercies,  would  require 
a  volume  apart :  for  the  sea  of  examples  hath  no  bottom. 

Ralegh.  History  of  tlie  World,  Pref. 

But  this  is  certaine,  that  as  he  in  heat  of  anger  stepped 
hastily  to  the  entrie  or  porch  of  the  temple,  and  went  a  pace 
hee  fell  downe  the  staires,  and  so  hurt  his  head  that  dashed 
against  the  bottom  staire,  that  hee  swooned  withall,  and  lay 
for  if:a.A.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  284. 

■yea  such  was  the  extremity  of  the  tempest,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  us  as  if  he  had  pronounced  a  sentence,  not  to  stay 
his  hand,  nor  to  withdraw  his  judgment,  till  he  had  buried 
owi  bodies  and  ships  also,  in  the  l}ottomlesse  depth  of  the 
raging  sea.— Sir  F.  Drake.  The  World  Encompassed,  p.  39. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough, 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain. 

Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough, 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain. 

Sliakespeare.  Venus  Sf  Adonis. 

This  I  have  learnt 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  i'  th'  hilly  crofts, 
Tliat  brow  this  bottom-glade. — Milton.  Comus. 

I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed  or 
denied  in  each  proposition  (thougli  that  great  readers  do  not 
always  think  themselves  concern'd  precisely  to  do)  but  to 
see  and  follow  the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  tl'.e 
strength  and  clearness  of  their  cojinection,  and  examine 
upon  what  they  bottom. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  s.  24. 

True  or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some 
foundation  to  rest  itself  upon,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
another  place,  it  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition,  but 
it  presently  hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on ;  till 
then  it  is  unquiet  and  unsettled.— /d.  lb.  s.  6. 

Besides,  though  slow  of  belief,  he  [Thomas  the  Apostle] 
was  at  tlie  bottom  honest  and  sincere;  not  led  into  thope 
doubts  which  he  entertained,  by  his  lusts  and  vices. 

Alterbury,  vol.  ii  .  Ser.  2. 

But  now  I  come  to  look  on  death  near  at  hand,  and  see 
beyond  the  grave,  that  is  just  under  me,  that  bottomless  gulf 
of  eternity ;  methinks  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  sufficiently 
prepared  for  a  change,  that  will  transmit  us  to  the  barr  cf 
an  omniscient  judge,  to  be  there  doom'd  to  an  endless  stale 
of  either  infinite  happiness  or  misery.— Bo;^;e,  s.  2.  Med.  7. 

W'e  ought  to  be  bottomed  enough  in  principle  not  to  be 
carried  away  upon  the  first  prospect  of  any  sinister  advan- 
tage.—5m;7.c.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

If  those  gentlemen  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brink 
the  gulph  of  guilt  and  public  misery,  that  yawned  before 
them  in  the  abyss  of  these  dark  and  bottomless  speculations, 
I  forgive  their  first  errour. 

Id.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Bottomry,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of  a  ship  :  when 
the  owner  takes  up  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  liis 
voyage,  and  pledges  the  keel  or  bottom  of  the  ship  (partem 
pro  toto)  as  a  seciurity  for  the  repayment. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  B.  ii.  c.  30. 

BOUGE.  To  bilge  or  bulge.  (See  Bllge.-) 
Utres  is  by  Holland  rendered  Bovges ;  i.  e.  some- 
thing swelling  or  bellying  out. 

Which  ancor  cast,  we  soone  the  same  forsooke. 
And  cut  it  oft",  for  feare  least  therevpon 
Our  shippes  should  bou-ge. 

Gascoigne.    Voyage  into  Holland. 

But  in  the  ende,  by  grace  and  great  manhode  of  ye  kynge, 
which  there  was  sore  woundyd,  and  by  his  great  comfortc 
the  Freshemen  were  chasyd,  and  many  of  theyr  shyppys 
bowmd  &  taken  with  many  prysoners  in  them. 

Fabyan.  Edw.  III.  an.  1340. 

Sir  Thomas  Kneuet  which  was  readv  to  haue  horded  tho 
grcate  ship  of  Depe,  sawe  that  the  souereigne  had  mL^sed 
the  Caricke,  which  Sir  Anthony  Oughtred  cliased  hard  .-it 
the  starne,  and  bowged  her  in  diuerse  places. 

Hall.  //oTi.VIII.  an.  4. 


The  barcko  petceiuyng  this  small  Craer  to  bee  an  Englishe- 
man.  shot  at  hym  and  bouged  hym.  wherfore  the  Craer  drewe 
streight  to  the  greate  ship,  and  sixe  or  seuen  of  the  men, 
leapt  into  the  barke.— Ha/f.  Hen.  VIIl.  an.  37. 

Thus  they  launching  out  into  the  raaine  sea  be  either 
drowned  there,  their  shippe  bouged  for  that  purpose,  or  els 
doe  cast  themselues  ouer-boord  headlong  into  the  sea. 

Hacklutjt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

The  Spaniards  made  no  more  adoe,  but  fastning  their 
apparrell  to  bouges  of  lether  like  bladders,  full  of  wind,  and 
laying  their  bucklers  thereupon,  sat  aloft  and  passed  over 
nimbly.— //o«and.  Livivi,  p.  408. 

?or  it  soundeth  not  like  a  truth,  that  horsemen  with  their 
armor  and  horses  safe  could  overcoute  so  great  a  rage  of  the 
river,  although  we  should  graunt  tliat  all  the  Spaniaids  gat 
over  upon  blown  bladders  and  leathern  bouges. — Id. lb.  p. 420. 

BOUGE.  Fr.  "  Bouche,  a  mouth;  also,  a  pas- 
sage, entry,  entrance,  or  overturn  into.  Avoir 
boucli  a  Court :  to  eat  and  drink  scot-free  ;  to 
have  budge-a- Court,  to  be  in  ordinary  at  Court." 
(Cotgrave.) 

Mr.  Giflbrd  observes,  that  "  bouge  of  Court  was 
an  allowance  of  meat-and-drink  for  the  tables  of 
the  inferior  officers,  and  others  who  were  occa- 
sionally called  to  serve  and  entertain  the  Court." 
(B.  Jonson's  Workes,  vol.  vii.  p.  228.  n.  1.)  See 
Bomb,  for  other  examples  of  Souge. 

It  appears  to  have  meant  merely  free  entrance 
or  access,  ingress  and  egress, 

I  am  an  officer,  groom  of  the  revels,  that  is  my  p'ace. 

Nol.  To  fetch  bouge  oC  court  a  parcell  of  invisible  bread, 
and  beere  for  the  plaiers  (for  they  never  see  it.) 

B.Jonson.  Masque  of  Augures. 

B  O  U  G  H,  or  )      A.  S.  Bug-an,  to  bow,  (qv. ) 
Bow.  )      The  how  of  a  tree  is  so  called, 

because  it  hows  or  bends  from  the  stem  or  trunk. 

id  some  bereth  none. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  277. 
There  »ight  men  does  and  roes  ysee 
And  of  squirels  full  great  plentie 

From  bow  to  bow  alway  leping. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  Rote. 
The  boistrous  winds  oft  theire  high  bowes  do  blast, 
Hott  sighes  in  me  continually  be  shed, 
Wilde  beastes  in  them,  fierce  loue  in  me  is  fed  : 
Unmouable  am  I  and  they  stedfast. 

WyaL  The  Loner's  Life  compared  tt>  the  Alpes. 
And  after   that    goodly   disport  was    passyd,   the   kyng 
cBmaunded  his  offycers  to  brynge  the  mayer  and  his  com- 
pany vnto  a  pleasaunt  lodge  made  all  of  greene  bowys,  and 
t'amisshed  W4th  tables  and  other  tbinges  necessary. 

Fabyan.  Edw.  V.  an.  H82. 
Take  hede  least  whiles  thou  dost  labour  to  attein  to  the 
top,  thou  fallest  with  the  fiou-ei  which  thou  doest  embrace. 
Brmde.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  198. 
Yet  comfort  comes  againe,  when  from  the  roote 
He  sees  a  bough  into  the  north  to  shoote, 
Which,  nourisht  there,  extends  itself  from  thence. 
And  gilds  this  iland  with  a  firme  defence. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but, 
for  my  o^vn  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its 
luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when 
it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure. 

Spectator,  No.  414. 
And  burns  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life  ?    To  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high, 
On  the  slight  timber  of  the  topmost  bough, 
Rockt  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a  fall  ? 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 

BOUGHT,  or)      From  the  A.  S.  Bug-an,  to 
Boi'T.  jbow;    to  bend,  to  turn.      See 

Bout. 

The  bought  of  a  serpent ;  the  flexures,  bends, 

curves,  folds  or  involutions. 

The  bought  of  the  knee  or  elbow  (in  the  north 

called  height)  is  the  flexure  or  curvature  of  the 

knee  or  elbow.     A  winding  bout ; — an  involution. 
^       Another   bout ; — another   turn.      The  bout   of  a 

sling,  is  the  bent  leather  upon  which  the  stone  or 

thing  to  be  thrown  is  laid. 
But  how  all  knees,  now  of  her  knees 
My  tongue  doth  tell  what  fancy  sees 
Whose  bought  incavd  doth  yield  such  sight. 
Like  cunning  painter  shadowed  white. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
And,  as  shee  lay  vpon  the  durtie  ground. 
Her  huge  long  tailc  her  den  all  ouerspred, 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughtes  vpwound 
Pointed  with  mortall  sting. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


BOU 

He  passing  by  with  rolling  wreathed  pace. 
With  brandisht  tongue  the  emptie  ayre  did  gride 
And  wrapt  his  scalie  boughts  with  fell  despight 
That  all  things  seem'd  appalled  at  his  sight. 

Spenser.   Virgile.  Gnat. 

Yet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  to  seek  thy  soul : 
but  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life 
with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them 
shall  he  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling.  [The 
margin  says,  Hebr.  in  the  midst  of  the  bought  of  a  sling.] 


Bible.  ISam. 


:  Lydi; 


Lap  me 

Married 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  o\it.—Milt<in.  L'.illegro. 


The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  might  also 
countenance  the  same ;  being  not  disposed  in  the  elephant, 
as  they  are  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  carry  a  nearer  con- 
formity into  those  of  man;  that  is,  the  bought  of  the  fore- 
legs, not  directly  backward,  but  laterally  and  somewhat 
inward;  but  the  hough  or  suffraginous  flexure  behindc 
rather  outward.— icon'ne.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

BOUGHT.  The  past  tense  and  past  part,  of 
the  verb,  to  buy,  (qv.) 

Wanne  yt  come  byuore  hym,  he  nolde  therof  nogt, 
Nere  vt  no  so  lute  worth,  bote  yt  were  dere  ybogt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  350. 

O  glotonie,  full  of  cursednesse ; 

O  cause  first  of  our  confusion, 

O  original  of  our  damnation, 

Till  Crist  had  bought  us  with  his  Wood  again.  ' 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,432. 
The  wrath  (as  I  began  you  for  to  say) 
Of  Troilus,  the  Greeks  boughlen  dere, 
For  thousandes  his  hondes  maden  dey. 

Id.  Trail.  %  Cres.  b.  v. 

BOUN,  or  >      Ray,  —  To  houn  or  unhoun,  is  to 

Boi'ND.  y  dress,  and  undress;  perhaps  from 
the  Dut.  Bouwen,  to  build,  to  manure.  Boon 
days,  are  those  days  which  the  tenants  are  obliged 
to 'employ  for  the  benefit  of  their  lord,  gratis.— 
Bonn  (boun-ed),  hound,  are,  in  Scotch,  and  also 
in  northern  parts  of  England,  very  common  words  : 
Whither  are  ye  hound?  I  am  bound  for  such  a 
place ;  the  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas  interprets  Ready, 
adopting  the  etymology  of  Skinner,  the  A.  S. 
Ahund-en,  expeditus,  from  the  verb  Bind-an,  to 
bind ;  and,  agreeing  with  him  that  it  is  a  metaphor 
from  militari/  service,  in  which  the  men,  when  pre- 
pared for  march,  have  all  their  baggage  bound  up, 
(whence  he  adds  the  Lat.  accingi  ad  iter.)  Dr. 
Jamieson  thinks  the  true  origin  is  the  Sw.  Bon, 
to  prepare.  Ihre  interprets  Rede-hoen.  rite 
paratus.  (i.  e.  ready  boun,)  ready  or  already  pre- 
pared ;  Far-boen,  fcerda-boen,  prepared  for  a 
journey,  prepared  to  go.  Ready  houn  is  a  com- 
mon Scotch  phrase,  (and  see  the  quotation  from 
Ipomydon,  ii^a. )  The  Sw.  Boa  is  the  Dut.  Bou- 
u.-en  ( proposed  by  Ray)  ;  Ger.  Bauen;  A.  S.  By-an, 
to  build  : — consequentially,  to  construct,  to  con- 
trive, to  provide,  to  prepare,  also  to  till ;  or,  as 
Ray  says,  to  manure,  to  dress  the  land.  Bo^in, 
hone,  or  boon,  (see  the  quotations  from  R.  Brunno 
and  Piers  Plouhman,)  then,  is — 

Prepared,  or  provided,  dressed,  ready  :  and  to 
be  bound  to  any  place  ; 

Prepared  or  provided,  furnished  or  supplied 
(with  freight  or  cargo,  as  a  ship  hound  to  Brazil. ) 
I  am  bound,  to  go  to  such  a  place,  to  do  such  a 
thing ;  prepared,  ready,  to  go ;  on  the  start,  on 
the  way  ;  ready  to  do  it,  on  the  point  of  doing  it. 
In  Spenser  :  "  The  way  that  does  to  heaven 
hound;"  i.  e.  prepare,  fit,  lead,  guide :  and,  gene- 
rallv,  to  be  bound  is — 

To  be  on  the  way  or  voyage,  on  the  road,  in  the 
course. 


[He]  of  adventure  happed  hire  to  mete. 

Amid  the  toun,  right  in  the  quikkest  strete. 

As  she  was  boun  to  go  the  way  forth  right 

Toward  the  garden.— CAa«cer.  Frankeleine'sTale,\\,i^T. 


; unknown  : — 
ere  you  bound? 


BOU 

Ipomydon  said,  "  I  shall  you  tell 
At  this  covenant  would  I  dwell, 
Full  fain  1  would  he  ready  boun 
To  lead  your  queen,  both  up  and  down, 
Fro  her  chamber  to  her  hall. 

Ipomydon.  Life.  Ellis.  Rom.  Tol.  ifl. 
O  holy  sire,  quoth  he,  how  shall  I  quight 
The  many  favours  I  with  thee  have  found, 
That  hast  mv  name  and  nation  redd  aright, 
And  taught  the  way  that  does  to  heaven  bownd  ! 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
His  be  that  care  whom  most  it  doth  concerne, 
Sayd  he  ;  but  whither,  with  such  hasty  flight, 
Art  thou  now  bownd  ?  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Jan.  31.  1577.  We  took  a  Portugal!,  laden  the  best  part 
with  wine,  and  much  good  cloth  -.—bound  for  Brasill. 

Sir  F.  Drake.  The  World  Encompatitd. 
Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  nami 
Nor  is  your  course  upon  our  coast 
Say  what  you  seek,  and  whither  % 

Willing  we  sought  your  shores,  and  hither  bound. 
The  port,  so  long  desir'd,  at  length  we  found. 

Dryden.   rirgil.  jEneis,  b.  vii. 
This  cape  [Blanco]  lies  in  the  lat.  of  4»  15'  south,  and  is 
always  made  by  ships  bound  either  to  windward  or  to  lee- 
ward.— inson.  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

BOUNCE,  V.  \  Vox  a  sonoficta,  says  Skin- 
BouNCE,  n.  I  ner.  Perhaps  from  Bounds, 
Bo'l'ncer.  (  hounts,  bounce.      See  Bound, 

Bo'lncing,  71.   J  infra,  to  which  bounce  is  equi- 
valent,  and  Scotch,  to  hount,  m  Jamieson. 
Met.  to  boast;  to  crack. 

This  sodaine  chaunge  when  he  began  to  spye 
And  colde  suspect  into  his  minde  had  crept. 
He  bounst  and  bet  his  head  tomientingly, 
And  from  all  company  himself  he  kept. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe, 
They  waste  their  winde  in  sighes, 

they  bleare  their  eyes  with  brine : 
They  breake  their  bulcks  with  bowncing  grief, 

their  harts  with  lingring  pine. 

Turbervitle.  Of  the  Torments,  ffC. 
With  that  he  gave  her  a  bounce 
Full  vpon  the  gorge.— Skelton.  Ware  the  Hawke. 
Yet  still  he  bet  and  bounst  vpon  the  dore. 
And  thundred  strokes  thereon  so  hideously. 
That  all  the  peece  he  shaked  from  the  flore. 
And  filled  all  the  house  with  feare  and  great  vp-rore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


foule  and  filthie  keeping,  upon  hope  to  get  out,  rush  and 
bounce  against  the  barres  that  turne  and  wind  -within  their 
sockets.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  129. 

Pel.  To  bestride 

The  frothy  foams  of  Neptune's  surging  waves. 
When  blusfring  Boreas  tosseth  up  the  deep 
And  thumps  a  louder  bounce. 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  i.  1. 

A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led. 
In  the  brown  shades  and  green-wood  forest  lost. 
All  careless  rambling  where  it  lik'd  them  most ; 
Their  wealth  the  wild-deer  bouncing  through  the  glade. 
Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  subject 
for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bouncet 
at  my  landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it  a  loud 
chearful  voice  inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at 
home.— Spectator,  No.  383. 
The  heroines  undertook  the  task. 

Through  lanes  unknown,  o'er  stiles  they  ventui'd, 
Ilap'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  ask. 
But  iouKcc  into  the  parlour  enter'd. — Gray.  Long  Story. 

At  this  information  I  could  instantly  perceive  the  widow 
bounce  from  her  seat ;  but  correcting  herself,  she  sat  dowo 
again,  repressed  by  motives  of  good  breeding. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  70. 

BOUND.     See  Bind,  Bond. 
BOUND,  u.  ^       To  JoMnrf,  Skinner  says. 

Bound,  n.  V  is  from  the  Fr.  Bondir,  to 

Bo'unding-stone.  }  be  struck  back,  to  leap 
back,  to  be  dashed  back,  from  the  Lat.  Undare, 
Ahundare,  Redundare,  because  a  ball,  when  struck 
back,  commeat  et  remeat  instar  undarum.  But  Re- 
bound, (to  which  he  refers,  and  which  be  explains 
to  signify— to  be  driven  back  as  a  ball,)  he  derives 
from  the  It.  Rimhombare,  to  resound  as  an  echo, 
from  the  Or.  Bo//3os,  Bo/iBfiv,  to  bomb,  or  hum. 

Fr.  "  Bondir,  to  bound,  to  rebound,  to  leap, 
jump,  jert,  skip,  rise  (suddenly  and  swiftly)  up- 
ward," (Cotgrave.) 


BOD 

So  dreaiSflilly  he  towards  him  did  pas, 
Forelifling  up  aloft  his  speckled  brest, 
And  often  bounding  on  the  bruzed  gras, 
As  for  great  joyance  of  his  new  come  guest. 

Spenser.  The  Faerie  Qiieenc,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 

And  now  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder. 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 

Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  Heaven's  thunder. 
Shakespeare.   Venus  ^- Adonis. 
"Tis  strange !  the  pilot  keeps  his  seat ; 
His  bounding  ship  does  so  curvet. 
Whilst  the  poor  passengers  are  found, 
In  their  own  fears  already  drown'd.— CoMon.  Winter. 

This  discourse  did  breath 

The  fiery  boundings  of  his  heart,  that  still 

Lay  in  that  sesture. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

For  doe  but  note  a  wilde  and  Wanton  heard 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  vnhandled  colts. 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  hloud. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v.  sc.  1 . 
I've  seen  a  huntsman,  active  as  the  morn, 
Salute  her  earliest  blush  with  sounding  horn ; 
Pursue  the  bounding  stag  with  op'ning  cries. 
And  slight  the  timid  hare,  his  easy  prize : 
Then,  with  the  setting  sun,  his  hounds  restrain  ; 
Kor  bounding  stag,  nor  timid  hare  obtain. 

Blacklock.  Dcsiderium  LutetiiP. 


BOUND,  V. 
Boi-ND,  n. 
Bo'l'ndarv. 

Bo'UNDER. 
Bc/UNDLESS. 


ILow  Lat.  Bonna,  or 
borna,  or  bunda,  bonnai'e  ; 
Fr.  Bonne,  or  borne,  bonier. 
Abonner,  aborner,  to  fix  the 
bourn  or  bound  ,•  to  include, 


Bo'uNDLEssNEss.  )  Or  inclosB  within  limits  ; 
hound,  or  (with  the  mere  difference  of  the  inter- 
changeable letters  6,  and  p,)  to  pound,  from  the 
A.  S.  verb  Pi/nd-an,  to  inclose. 

To  include  or  inclose,  within  limits  or  confines ; 
to  limit,  to  confine,  to  restrict  or  restrain ;  to  de- 
termine or  terminate. 
First  the  nemnid  alle  the,        »        *        « 
That  thorgh  the  reame  suld  go,  the  bounCes  forto  stake. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  309. 
And  every  reaume  went  he  for  to  see. 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  liim  let ; 
At  bothe  worldes  endes,  saith  Trophee, 
In  stede  of  boundes  he  a  pillar  set. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,121. 
■Why  doest  thou  rather  put  into  his  head  howe  farre  he 
may  extende  the  boundes  of  his  dominions,  then  put  him  in 
remembraunce  with  howe  narrowe  lymites  the  seignorie, 
whiche  he  hath  nowe  at  this  present,  was  in  old  tyme 
bounded.— Udal.  Mark,  Pref.  p.  x. 
While  Peirce  and  Plo^vma  hopes  to  picke  a  thake, 
3y  mouing  bvundes,  (which  got  skarce  graze  his  goose.) 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruits  of  IVarre. 

So  maye  the  feare  of  infamy,  dishonour  and  dyspraise, 

refraine  and  restrayne  them  fro  euyl,  and  some  tyme  hole- 

somely  brydle  and  conteine  them  within  the  limites  & 

boundes  of  good  and  honorable  order. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  622. 
For  let  vs  first  consider  the  breadth  and  bignesse  of  this 
burning  zone  (which  as  euery  man  man  knoweth,  is  47.  de- 
grees) each  tropicke,  which  are  the  bounders  thereof,  being 
iZ.  degrees  and  a  halfe  distant  from  the  equinoctiall. 

llackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iil.  p.  48. 
Which  to  outbarre,  with  paineful  pyonings 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mound, 
"VVhich  from  Alduid  to  Panwelt  did  that  border  bouind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
"Whose  circled  waters  rapt  with  whirling  sway 
Like  to  a  restlesse  wheele,  still  ronning  round, 
Did  covet,  as  they  passed  by  that  way. 
To  draw  their  bote  within  the  utmost  bound 
Of  his  wide  Labyrinth.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Besides  her  modest  countenance  he  saw 
So  goodly  grave,  and  full  of  princely  aw 
That  it  his  ranging  fancie  did  refraine. 
And  looser  thoughts  to  lawful  bounds  withdraw. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
■Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflows  : 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

In  his  miracles,  hee  loves  ever  to  meet  nature  in  her 

bounds :  and  when  shee  hath  done  her  best,  to  supply  the 

rest  by  his  overruling  power. — Bp.Halt.  Cont.  Simon  called. 

And  him,  whom  all  the  skill  and  power  of  armes  did  late 

attend, 
1^'nw  like  a  man  in  counsell  poore,  that  (trauelling)  goes 

And  (bavung  past  a  boundlcsse  plaine)  not  knowing  where 
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But,  Sir  with  what  possibilitie  can  your  constitution  he  so 
boundlessly  amorous  as  to  affect  all  women  of  what  degree, 
forme  or  complection  soeuer  ? 

Marston.  TheFawne,DV.  (1606.) 

Ye  good  distrest ! 

Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile. 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more. — Thomson.  Wijiter. 

As  in  geometrj',  of  all  lines  or  surfaces  contained  within 
the  same  bounds,  the  streight  line  and  the  plain  surface  are 
the  shortest ;  so  it  is  also  in  morality :  by  the  right  line  of 
Justice,  upon  the  plain  ground  of  'V^ertue,  a  man  soonest  will 
arrive  to  any  well-chosen  end. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Let  active  thought  these  close  meanders  trace. 

Let  human  wit  their  dubious  boundaries  place, 

Are  all  things  miracle  or  nothing  such  ? 

Prior.  Solomon,  h.  i. 

God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  strong  as  his  appetites ; 
but  lias  corrected  the  boundlessness  of  his  voluptuous  desires, 
by  stinting  his  strengths,  and  contracting  his  capacities. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  thee : 

You're  like  a  passenger  below. 

That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so ; 

But  still  his  native  countiy  lies 

Beyond  the  bound'ries  of  the  skies. 

Cotton.  Content,  Vision  4. 

Is  there  a  temple  of  the  deity. 

Except  earth,  sea,  and  air,  yon  azure  pole ; 

And  chief,  his  holiest  shrine,  the  virtuous  soul  f 

^\'here'er  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  can  move. 

This  wide,  this  boundless  universe  is  Jove. 

Lyitelton.  Cato's  Speech  to  Labienus. 

BO'UNTY.  ^       Fr.   Bonte ;     It.   Bonta ; 

Bo'uNTEOiis.  Sp.  Bondad ;  Lat.  Bonifas, 

Bo'uNTEorsLY.  (of  Unsettled   etymology,) 

Bo'lINTEOUSNESS.     I    is 

Bo'i'NTiFUL.  f       Goodness,  kindness,  bc- 

Bo'uNTirt'LLY.  neficence,  benevolence,  mu- 

Bo'i'NTiFULNEss.       nificcncc,   liberality,   gcnc- 

Bo'uNTIHEAD.  J    TOSity. 

For  God  it  wot,  that  children  often  been 
Unlike  hir  worthy  elders  hem  before, 
Bountee  cometh  al  of  God,  not  of  the  stren, 
Of  which  they  ben  ygeudred  and  ybore : 
I  trust  in  Goddes  bountee,  and  therefore 
My  marriage,  and  min  estat,  and  rest 
I  him  betake,  he  may  don  as  him  lest. 

CImucer.   The  Clerkes  Talc,  v.  S032. 

This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  expresse, 
She  kept  hireself,  hire  needed  no  maistresse  ; 
For  in  hire  living  maidens  mighten  rede, 
As  in  a  book,  every  good  word  and  deede, 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  vertuous  : 
She  was  so  prudent  and  so  bounteous. 
For  which  the  fame  outsprong  on  every  side 
Both  of  hire  beautee  and  hire  bvuntee  wide. 

/(/.  Tlie  Doeloures  Tale,  T.  12,039. 
Nature  set  in  hir  at  ones 
Beautee  with  bountee  so  beseyn, 
That  I  male  well  afferme  and  seyn, 
I  sawe  yet  neuer  creature. 
Of  comly  hede,  and  of  feture. 
In  any  kynges  region, 
Be  lic'he  hir  in  comparison.— Gowsr.  Con.  J.  b.  T. 

Hereby  see  we  that  dedes  and  works  are  but  outward 
signes  of  the  inward  grace  of  the  bounteous  and  plenteous 
mercy  of  God,  frely  receyued  without  all  merites  of  deedes, 
ye  and  before  all  dedes. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  66. 

Whcrfore  he  thancked  the  king  with  all  his  harte  for  his 
honorable  present,  promising  to  requite  his  bounteous  libe- 
ralitye.  by  some  good  tourne  that  lay  in  his  owne  pryuate 
power  to  doo. — Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  12S. 

Ye  maye  (sayde  the  kynge)  bounteousetye  rewarde  me,  if  ye 

lende  me  the  yonge  man  that  daunsed  before  your  maiestie. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Governovr,  b.i.  c.  20. 

A  parte  of  y  cause  was,  yi  the  sayd  Charlys  after  theyr 
thynkyng,  had  not  so  bounteously  rewarded  them  as  they 
had  deseruyd. — Fabyan.  Ludovici  XI.  an.  1465. 

But  this  sudden  pang,  hauing  first  commended  the  boun- 
fcousness  of  his  minde,— the  LL.  of  the  senate  staled ; — 
affirming  it  to  be  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  if  the  reue- 
newes  by  which  it  was  sustained  should  be  diminished. 

Grenewey.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  196. 

\Vherefore,  he  vsyng  all  lenitie,  mercie,  and  bounteous- 
vesse  would  not  once  touche  or  apprehende  the  body  of  King 
Henry,  whome  he  might  both  haue  slaine,  and  vtterly  de- 
stroyed, considering  that  he  had  him  in  his  warde  and 
gouernance.— Grn/(oM.  Hen.  VI.  an.  33. 

Rue  on  me.  Lord,  for  thy  goodnes  and  grace, 
That  of  thy  nature  arte  so  bountifull ; 
For  tliat  goodness,  that  in  the  worlde  dothe  brace 
Itepugnant  natures  in  quiet  wonderfull. 

Wyatt.  Psalme  SI. 
2U 
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Then  the  commons  louyngly  thaked  the  kyng  and  mucha 
praised  his  witte  that  he  had  denyed  it  to  them  when  they 
unworthely  demaunded  it,  and  had  bountifully  graunted  it 
when  he  perceiued  that  they  screwed  and  lamented. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  22. 

And  in  affliccions  thorowe  the  help  of  God  they  be  inuin- 
cible :  and  if  any  prosperitie  come  vnto  them,  thei  ascribe 
it  wholly  to  the  goodnes  and  bountifulnes  of  God. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.i. 


for  the  poorest  persons ;  so  that  if  they  can  but  rule  their 
desires,  they  shall  have  their  tables  furnished. 

Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 
Now  gins  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairely  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  hed 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  aduance. 
Formerly  grounded,  and  fast  setteled 
On  firme  foundation  of  true  bountihed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1 2. 

If  then  he  be  as  deceived  and  as  absiu-d,  who  thinketh 
that  the  gods  be  mortal  and  corruptible,  as  he  who  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  bear  no  bountiful  and  loving  affection 
toward  men,  Chrysippus  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  Epicurus. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  f.S8\. 
Hath  the  kings  bounlifulnesse  giuen  lands  and  possessions 
to  Christian  churches  for  this  end  ?  that  Clearkes  harlots 
should  bee  pampered  with  delicious  dainties. 

Stowe.  The  West  Saxons,  an.  974. 

His  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk. 
Come  uninvited  ;  he  with  bounteous  hand 
Imparts  his  smoking  vintage,  sweet  reward 
Of  his  own  industry.  Philips.  Cyder,  hii. 

The  duke  turned  to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  it  now  remains 
for  me  to  put  you  in  quiet  possession  of  what  yom-  husband 


For  Providence  decrees,  that  we  obtain 

With  toil  each  blessing  destin'd  to  our  use ; 
But  means  to  teach  us,  that  our  toil  is  vain. 

If  he  the  bounty  of  his  hand  refuse.— ScoH,  Eleg.  3. 
But  oh  thou  bounteous  giver  of  all  good, 
Tliou  art  of  all  tliy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  ! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  \vithout  thee  we  are  poor  ; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  v. 
To  thy  blest  hand,  and  bountcotisness  of  mind. 

Has  giv'n  extensive  powers  unslacken'd  rein  ; 
To  me  a  barrenness  of  wish  assign'd. 

That  grieves  itself  to  see  another's  pain.— Soj/sc.  Ode. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the  public  weal  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who,  for  the  general  good, 
takes  upon  himself  to  ease  us  of  the  whole  care  and  weigiit 
of  government ;  but  still  that  bountiful  source  of  power  per- 
mits, by  a  very  generous  dispensation,  some  streams  to  flow 
down  to  us. — Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  ill.  Let.  20. 

If  they  are  less  bountifully  provided  than  the  rich,  with 
the  materials  of  happiness  for  the  present  life,  let  them  how 
ever  be  thankful  to  Providence  that  they  have  fewer  dilfi- 
culties  to  contend  with,  fewer  temptations  to  combat,  and 
fewer  obstacles  to  surmount,  in  their  way  to  the  life  which 
is  to  come. — Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  17. 


BOURD,  y.  "I  Fr.  Bourde,_  scoffs,  jeast 
BouRD,  n.  >  gibes,  cuts,  quips,  (Cotgrave, 
Bo't'RDiNG.    J   Dut.  Boerde  ,-  Mid.  Lat.  Burdt 


) 
Burda. 
Dr.  Jamicsnn  thinks  that  the  Fr.  Bourd-cr  is 
merely  an  abbreviation  of  Be-houdir,  behorder,  to 
joust  together  with  lances, — and  that  this  being  a 
species  of  mock  fighting  very  common  in  former 
times,  the  idea  has  been  transferred  to  talking  in 
jest  or  mockery. 

To  Bourd,  bord  or  hoard,  seems  merely  to  be — 
To  abord  or  aboard,  to  accost,  to  approach ;  to  ac- 
cost hi  speech,  to  address ;  or  direct  the  speech  or 
discourse  to  :  to  attack  in  speech,  sportively,  jest- 
ingly ;  to  jeer  or  jest,  to  banter. 
Bretheren,  quad  he,  take  kepe  what  I  shal  say  ; 
My  wit  is  gret,  though  that  I  bourde  and  play. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Talc,  v.  12,710. 
Yet  had  I  lever  payen  for  the  mare. 
Which  he  rit  on  then  he  should  with  me  strive. 
I  wool  not  wrathen  him  so  mote  I  thrive  ; 
That  that  I  spake,  I  sayd  it  in  my  bourd. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Prol.v.  17,026. 
Gameljm  satte  him  adoun 

In  the  justic'is  stede, 
Herkenith  now  of  the  bourde 

That  Gamelyn  tho  dede.  Id.  The  Plowmans  Tele. 

With  sugred  words  she  wood  and  sparde  no  speach. 
But  bourdvd  him  with  many  a  pleasant  tale. 

Turberville.  Tlie  Louer  u-ishelh,  *c. 
At  length  her  seV  bordeth  jEneas  thus. 
Unfaithful  wight,  to  cover  such  a  fault. 
Coldest  thou  hope  ?  Surrey.  Virgile.  ^neis,  b.  ;t 


She  smote  her  breast  and  rushing  through  the  rout ; 
And  her  dieng  she  cleapes  thus  by  her  name. 
Sister,  for  this  with  craft  did  you  me  hniird. 

Surrey.  Virgite.  .^neii,  b. 

Ye  should  not,  sir,  in  a  strange  land, 
Mock,  nor  yet  be  ouer-bovrdand ; 
But,  if  ye  will  with  bourdimjs  deal. 
Right  cleanly  than  ye  should  them  veil. 

Sir  Egcr.  Ellis.  Rom.  vol. 
They  all  agreed  :  so  turning  all  to  game 
And  pleasant  bord,  they  past  forth  on  their  way  • 
And  all  that  while,  wherto  they  rode  or  came, 
That  masked  mock  knight  was  their  sport  and  play. 

Sjjenscr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c. 

Whom  thus  at  gaze  the  Palmer  gan  to  bord 
With  goodly  reason,  and  thus  fayre  bespoke. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c 
The  next,  the  Stubbome  Newre  whose  waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  board. 

Id.  Ii.  b.  iv.  c. 


Id.  lb.  b.  iu.  c.  3. 

I  am  wise  enough  to  tell  you  I  can  bourd  where  I  see 
occasion,  or  if  you  like  my  uncle's  wit  better  than  mine, 
you  shall  marry  me. 

Ford.  'Tii  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  iii.  8C.  5. 
Gramercy.  Borril,  for  thy  company, 

For  all  thy  jests,  and  all  thy  merry  bourds. 
Upon  thy  judgment  much  I  shall  rely. 
Because  I  find  much  wisdom  in  thy  words. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  7. 

BO'URDON,  n.    Burden,  or  Burthen,  (qqv.) 

And  there  in  mourning  spend  their  time 

With  wailfull  tunes,  whiles  wolves  do  howle  and  barke. 
And  seem  to  beare  a  bourdon  to  their  plaint. 

Spenser.  On  the  Death  o/  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

BO'URGEON,  V.  )      Sursum  geminans  is  ren- 
"Bo'i'RGEON,  n.  )  dered  by  Wiclif  —  burioiv- 

w/nye  upwards.  Menage  says  the  Fr.  Bourgeon  is 
from  Burrio  ,-  and  Burrio  from  Burra.  Skinner, 
that  it  is  from  Bourre,  soft  down,  because  buds  are 
generally  soft  and  downy.  But  the  origin  of 
Bourre  is  stUl  to  seek. 

Fr.  Bourgeonner,  to  bud,  to  spring  or  sprout 
out,  to  put  or  shoot  out,  (Cotgrave.) 

Biholde  ghe  that  no  man  faile  to  the  grace  of  God,  that  no 
roote  of  bittirnesse  buriownynge  upward  lette  and  manyebe 
defoulid  by  it.— Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  12. 

Wost  thou  not  well  (qd.  she)  but  euery  tree  in  his  season- 
able time  of  bourionlng  shew  his  blomes  from  within,  in 
eigne  of  what  fruite  shoulde  out  of  him  spring,  els  the  fruit 
for  that  yere  men  halt  deliuered,  be  the  ground  neuer  so 
good.  And  though  the  stock  be  mighty  at  ye  full,  &  ye 
braunches  seer  &  no  burtons  shew,  farwel  ye  gardiner,  he 
may  pipe  with  an  j-ue  leaf,  his  fruit  is  failed. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

Good  lady  (qd.  I  than)  it  hath  oft  be  seen,  yt  weathers  & 
stormes  so  hugely  haue  fall  in  burioning  time,  &  by  perte 
duresse  han  beaten  of  the  springs  so  clean,  wherthrough  ye 
fruit  of  thilk  yere  hath  failed.  It  is  a  great  grace  wha  burtons 
han  good  wethers,  their  fruits  foorth  to  bring.— Id.  lb. 


Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Also  they  have  devised,  that  the  said  impe  to  be  engrafted, 

be  gathered  from  the  tree  when  it  beginneth  to  bud  or  burgen. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  i.  c.  15. 

Furthermore  looke  what  is  the  nature  that  forked  trees 

the  same  hath  the  vine  in  her  eyes 


■  bough e 
and  burgeons.— Id.  lb.  h. 

When  first  on  trees  burgen  the  blossomes  soft, 

Prickt  forward  with  the  sting  of  fertile  kinde, 
Against  the  aire  cast  vp  her  head  aloft. 
And  gath'reth  seed  so  from  the  fruitfuU  winde. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  vii.  s.  76. 
O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra, 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
BOURN.  A.  S.  Bi/ma,  burn;  Vut.  Born ; 
Ger.  Born,  brunn  ,■  Sw.  Brunna.  A  well,  spring', 
fountain.  Junius  and  Wachtcr  think  it  is  from 
the  Or.  Bpufiv,  to  spring  or  flow  forth.  Ihre,  from 
Rinnan,  he-rinnan,  hrinnan,  to  run.  See  an  ex- 
ample from  Milton  in  v.  Boskv.  Perilous  bourne  in 
Spenser  is,  in  st.  38  of  the  same  Canto,  called 
perilous  shard:  and  T.Warton  thinks  that  Bourne 
here,    and    perhaps    always,  means    bouniary  .■ 
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"  streams  of  water  "  bein^  "  the  most  distinguish- 
able aboriginal  divisions  of  property."  (  See  Bocrn, 
infra. )  The  Bourn  of  Spenser  is  previously  de- 
noted a  river,  st.  2. 

See  the  quotation  from  Stow. 

Ne  care  rie  feare  I  how  the  wind  do  blow 

Or  whether  swift  1  wend  or  whether  slow ; 

Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  toume; 

Ne  swelling  Neptune,  ne  lowd-thundring  Jove, 

Can  chaunge  my  cheare,  or  make  me  ever  moume ; 

My  little  boat  can  safely  pass  this  perilous  bourne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6.  s.  10, 

She  Beverley  salutes,  whose  beauties  so  delight. 
The  fair-enamour'd  flood,  as  ravish'd  with  the  sight. 
That  she  could  ever  stay,  that  gorgeous  phane  to  view, 
But  that  the  brooks  and  bourjis  so  hotly  her  pursue. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  28. 

Diuers  bournes  sodainly  brake  out  of  the  hoUowe  places  of 
the  earth,  and  ouerflowed  a  great  part  of  Canterbury  cittie, 
the  slreame  whereof  was  so  swift  and  violent,  that  it  bare 
downe  buildings  and  houses,  and  droAvned  nianie  people. 

Stow.  Hen.  III.  an.  1271. 

BOURN.  Fr.  Bonne  or  Borne,  a  bound, 
limit,  mcere,  march  ;  the  end  or  furthest  compass 
of  a  thing,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

For  the  etymology,  see  To  bound  or  Inclose. 

TJlyss.  I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  8;  Cress.  Act.  ii.  sc.  3. 

Cleop.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

Ant.  There's  beggar}'  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckon'd. 

Cleop.  I'll  set  a  bourn,  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 

/(;.  Antony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act.  i.  so.  1. 
Death  hath  summon'd  it  to  go 
Pensive  to  the  shades  below  : 
Dismal  regions  !  from  whose  bourn 
No  pale  travellers  return.  Fawke.  The  Sparrow. 

BOUSE.  >  The  Dut.  Buyse is,  (according  to 
Bo'isY.  fKilian,)  a  cup  with  two  handles, 
which  on  account  of  its  size  is  taken  up  and  set 
down  with  both  hands.  Buysen,  to  drink  out  of 
such  a  cup,  to  drink  largely.  Skinner  suggests 
from  the  Or.  ^vaeiy,  to  blow.  It  seems  plainly 
formed  from  the  Fr.  Boire,  to  drink,  beu, 
drunken.     To  bouse  is — 

To  drink  largely,  sottishly;  to  swill. 

Her  loathly  leare 

Is  nothynge  cleare 

But  vglye  of  cheare 

Her  face  all  bowsy 

Comelye  crinkled 

Wonderously  wiynkled.         Skellon.  Elinour  Humming. 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eate. 
And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzing  can, 

Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  vpholden  can. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Now,  though  from  the  table  he  [Sylla]  was  commonly 
found  both  very  active,  painful,  and  severe ;  yet  falling  into 
such  company,  by  drinking,  bousing,  and  making  good 
cheer,  he  suddenly  became  another  manner  of  man. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  3S7. 

The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came. 

Each  bowsy  fanner  with  his  simpering  dame. 

King.  The  Old  Cheese. 

Rous'd  at  his  name,  up  rose  the  boiesy  sire. 

And  shook  from  out  luspipe  the  seeds  of  fire. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

Let  the  men  of  all  nations,  but  Italy,  prove 

The  blessings  that  wait  upon  beauty  and  love : 

But  in  boosing,  alas  !  one  unfortunate  bout 

Will  rob  us  of  vigour,  and  leave  us  the  gout. 

Fawkes.   Woman.  A  Ballad. 

Where'er  you  see  ungracious  Ham, 

Bent  to  disclose  his  father's  shame. 

And,  spite  of  modest  Shem  and  Japhet, 

Persist  the  boozy  sire  to  laugh  at. 

You  aid  the  pious  brother's  cares  : 

Your  delicacy  suits  with  theirs. — Cambridge.  Painting. 

BOUT.      See  Bought.     One   bout,  ow  turn; 

another  turn,  another  trial.  i 

Here,  tyrant,  take  a  taste  of  my  good-will,  I 

For  thus  I  doe  begin  my  bloody  bout : 
You  cannot  chuse  but  like  the  greeting  ill ;  | 

It  is  not  that  same  clubb  will  beare  you  out. 

Guy  e,-  Amarant.  Percy,  vol.  iii. 
But  leave  we  Hob  to  clamber  out. 
Queen  Mab  and  all  her  fair)-  rout. 
And  come  again  to  have  a  liout 
With  Oberon  yet  madding.  Drnyton.  Kymphidia. 
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Well  see  when  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  out. 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout; 
But.  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  paU'd, 
Not  by  the  drugging-box  to  be  recall'd. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cootei'v. 
The  prince  of  •  •  •  has  taken  me  in  his  train,  so  that  I 
am  in  no  danger  of  starving  for  this  bout. 

Goldsmith.  A  Letter  from  a  Traveller, 

BO'UTEFEU.  Fr.  Boute-fm,  a  wilful  or 
voluntary  firer  of  houses  ;  also  afire-brand  of  sedi- 
tion, a  kindler  of  strife  and  contention  :  one  that 
loves  to  set,  and  see  men  together  by  the  ears. 

For  an  example,  see  the  quotation  from  Hiun- 
mond  in  v.  BnoiL. 

A  charge  was  brought  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  Lords,  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  a  most  noto- 
rious sectarist,  an  indefatigable  boutefeu,  and  promoter  of 
the  discontents  and  rebellion  that  followed. 

Wood.  Athena:  Oxon.   W.  Laud, 

Wlien  the  Long  Parliament  began,  he  [Will.  Strode] 
became  an  active  and  busy  man,  and  a  downright  boutefeu 
therein  against  the  king's  prerogative. — Id.  lb. 

BOW,  f.     A       A.S.Byg-an;    But.  Buygen ; 
Bow,  n.         I  Ger.  Beuge'n  ,-  Sw.  Boga,  to  bow. 
Bo'wER.        I       To  bend,  to  curve,  to  crook,  to 
Bo'wvF.n.      Varch,  to  incline,  to  decline. 
Bo'wiNG,?!.   I       Bow,   the  noun,  whether  ap« 
Bo'wHAND.   I  plied    to  the  inclination  of   the 
Bo'wMAN.    J  body  in  reverence;  or  to  an  en- 
gine of  war ;  or  an  instrument  of  musick ;  or  a 
particular  kind  of  knot ;  or  the  curved  part  of  a 
saddle,  or  of  a  ship ;  or  to  the  arc-en-ciel,  (rain- 
bow ; )  or  to  bended  legs  ;  or  to  the  branches  of 
trees ; — always  means  one  and  the  same  thing ;  viz. 
bnulcil  or  curved ;   and  is  the  past  tense  and  past 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  Bygan,  flectere,  incurvare.   See 
Toohe,  ii.  216. 

Wiclif  renders  the  Lat.  declinare,  vitare,  (se.  to 
slip  on  one  side,  to  escape,)  by  the  English  word, 
to  botv.     It  is  also  used  (consequentially)  for — 
To  give  way,  to  yield,  to  submit ;  to  obey. 


R.  Gloucester, 


93. 


The  bowiares  ssoppe  hii  breke,  &  bou-es  nome  cch  on. 

Id.  p.  541. 
Wilton  had  thei  taken,  Southampton  also, 
Cornwaile  and  Wales  bouwcd  tham  vnto. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  39. 


And  brynge  alle  mei 
And  the  day  began  t 


ite.  with  oute  bitter  wonde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  73. 
?  doun,  and  the  twelve  camen 


And  I  saigh,  and  lo  a  whyt  hors,  and  he  that  sat  on  hym 
hadde  a  bouwe,  and  a  crowne  was  gouun  to  him  and  he 
wente  out  ouercomynge  that  he  schufde  ouercome. 

Id.  Apocalips,  c.  6. 

And  beholde  there  was  a  why  te  horsse,  and  he  that  sat  on 
hym  bad  a  bowe,  and  a  crowne  was  geuen  vnto  him,  and  he 
went  forth  coquering  and  for  to  ouercome.— Bi6(e,  1551.  Ii. 

Thcr  were  also  of  Martes  division. 

Tir  armerer.  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smith, 

That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2026. 


Amid  the  court  vnder  the  heuen  all  bare 

A  great  alter  there  stood,  by  which  there  grew 

An  old  laurel  tree  bowing  therunto, 

■Which  with  his  shadow  did  embrace  the  gods. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .^ntcis,  b.  ii. 

By  worshippjTig,  whether  it  was  in  the  olde  testament,  or 

newe,  vnderstand  the  bowing  of  a  mans  self  vpon  the  ground  : 

as  we  ofte  tymes,  as  we  kneele  to  our  prayers  bow  our  selues, 

and  lie  on  our  amies  &  hands  with  our  face  to  the  ground. 

Tyndal.   Workes,  p.  11. 

Tlien  all  the  gonnes  seuered  them  selues  into  one  place, 
the  pykcs  in  another,  and  the  bowmen  in  another. 

Hall.  Hen.  FIIL  an.  31. 

When  the  Turke  was  arriued,  he  bent  his  ordinance 
toward  the  towne  and  did  no  great  harm,  when  he  saw  that 
the  walles  were  of  that  defence  that  ordinaunce  did  litle 
hamie,  he  caused  all  his  pyoners  to  cast  yearth  ( 


wall.— Gra//on.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  14. 


—Adam  Bel!.  Percy. 
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They  Tse  little  drumraes  at  their  sadle  bowes,  hy  the  sound 
uhereoftheir  horses  vse  to  runne  more  swiftly. 

Haclduyt.   Vuyayes,  toLl. 'g.Zli. 

Wyllyam  shot  so  wonderous  well, 

Till  hys  arrowes  were  all  agoe, 
And  the  fyre  so  fast  upon  hym  fell 

-That  hys  bowstryng  brent  in  two 
She  sees  her  son,  her  God, 
Bow  with  a  load 
Ofborrow'ds  "       ' 


So  fairely  dight,  when  she  in  presence  came, 

She  to  her  sire  made  humble  reuerence. 
And  bowed  lowe,  that  her  right  well  became, 

And  added  grace  vnto  her  excellence. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteene,  b.i.  c.  12. 

When  he  came,  he  saw 

%nysses  vie\ving,  ere  he  tried  to  draw 

The  famous  buw  ;  which  euery  way  he  mou'd; 

Vp,  and  downe  turning  it :  in  which  he  prou'd 

The  plight  it  was  in  ;  fearing  chiefly,  lest 

The  homes  were  eate  with  wormes,  in  so  long  rest: 

But  what  his  thoughts  intended,  turning  so ; 

And  keeping  such  a  search  about  the  bow ; 

The  wooers  little  knowing,  fell  to  iest. 

And  said ;  past  doubt,  he  is  a  man  profest 

In  howyers  craft,  and  sees  quite  through  the  wood. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XXl. 
And  now  his  well-known  bow  the  master  bore, 
Turn'd  on  all  sides,  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er: 
Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong, 
Its  owner  absent  and  untry'd  so  long. 
While  some  deriding—"  How  he  turns  the  bowl 
Some  other  like  it  sure  the  man  must  know. 
Or  else  would  copy  ;  or  in  bows  he  deals; 
Perhaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  steals." 

Pope.  Homer.  lb. 
Atrides  dart,  of  Helenus,  the  thrust  out  bow-hand  strooke, 
And  through  the  hand,  stucke  in  the  bow. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 
On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  S;  Adonis. 
The  bow-man  (which  no  country  hath  the  like) 
With  his  sheaf-arrow  proveth  by  his  might. 
How  many  score  oifhe  his  foe  can  strike. 
Yet  not  to  draw  above  his  bosom's  height. 

Draylon.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  Sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage. 
And  in  time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass. 

Milton.  Vacation  Exercise. 

See,  though  from  far, 

His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 

They  issue  forth,  steel  bows,  and  shafts  their  arms 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  pursuit. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii.  1.  305. 

But  I  shall  instance  only  in  the  Greek  and  Syriack 
churches  :  in  the  Greek  they  have  their  ordinary  botrings, 
which  they  properly  call  Trpoir^ui-nfiaTa,  worshippings  ;  and 
tlieir  extraordmary  which  they  call  fieToi/omt ;  which 
of  two  sorts,  the  lesser  and  the  greater  ;  the  lesser  are,  when 
they  iow  their  heads  only  to  the  ground ;  the  greater,  when 
they  lie  prostrate  upon  it. — Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

For  the  string  is  always  ready  upon  their  boic  to  let  fly 
this  arrow  [ill  report]  with  an  incredible  swiftness,  through 
city  and  country,  for  fear  the  innocent  man's  justification 
should  overtake  it.— Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  42. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  ^  the  Leaf. 
At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said : 
Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king. 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 


But  pays  his  debts,  and  visit,  when  't  is  due; 
His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  clean. 
And  then  he  can  ont-bow  the  bowing  dean. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  4. 

There  the  sycophant  and  he 

Who,  with  bare-headed  and  obsequious  bows, 
Begs  a  warm  olEce,  doom'd  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

In  Turkey,  where  the  place,  where  the  fortune,  where  the 
head  itself,  are  so  insecure,  that  scarcely  any  have  died  in 
their  beds  for  ages ;  so  that  the  bow-string  is  the  natural 
death  of  Bashaws,  yet  in  no  country  is  power  and  distinction 
(precarious  enough,  God  knows,  in  all)  sought  for  with  such 
boundless  avidit>',  as  if  the  value  of  place  was  enhanced  by 
the  danger  and  insecurity  of  its  tenure. 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 
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BO'WEL,  D.  ^       Vr.  Boyau,hoymix;    It.  Bu- 

Bo'wKL,  n.        [dello,    which     Menage    derives 

Bo'wF.LS.  ?■  from  the  Lat.  .Bo^etfus.    Junius 

Bo'wEiLEss.   J  observes,  that  the  English  word 

seems  to  be  taken  from  bow,  to  bend,  to  wind,  to 

twist :    as  the  Gr.  cvSira,   trapa  to  evros  Siveia-dm, 

on  account  of  their  folds  or  convolutions  within 

us — quod  intus  convolvantur  in  gyrum.      (Flcx- 

uosissimis   orbibus,  Plin.  xi.  37. ) 

Bowels  is  used  generally  for  the  innermost,  the 
wtal  parts,  the  seat  of  feeling,  compassion,  or 
sympathy. 

To  bowel,  to  take  out  the  bowels,  to  eviscerate, 
to  excavate.     See  Diseowel. 

She  toke  hereafter  the  bowele 

Of  the  see  foule,  and  for  the  heie 

Of  Eson,  with  a  thousand  mo 

Of  thynges,  that  she  had  tho 

In  that  caldron.  Gower.  Con.  A.^.  V. 

But  the  auctor  of  Polycronycon  sayth,  he  was  bowellyd  at 
Crongthon  Abbey  and  buryed  at  Worcetyr,  in  the  myddle  of 
the  quier  of  mukis,  when  he  had  reygned  xvi.  yeres.  vi. 
monethes.  and  iiii.  dayes. — Fabyan.  K.  John,  an.  1217. 

Then  was  the  bodye  bowelled,  embawmed.  and  cered,  and 
secretly  amongest  other  stutfe  conueyed  to  Newcastle. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5 


The  angrie  and  outragious  woman,  [Q.  Isabell]  who  cora- 
maunded  the  erle  [Hugh  Spenser]  to  be  bound,  and  without 
question  or  answere  to  bee  drawen  &  hanged  in  his  armoiu-, 
taken  downe  aliue  and  bowelled,  his  bowelles  burned,  then 
his  head  smitten  off,  and  his  bodie  hanged  up  againe,  and 
after  foure  dayes  to  be  cut  all  to  peeces  and  cast  to  dogges  to 
be  eaten.— Siow.  Edw.  II  an.  1326. 

And  verily.  Homer  seemeth  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
difference  whereof  we  speak ;  for  of  diviners  and  soothsayers, 
some  he  calleth  otuvo-roXovs.  i.  e.  augurs,  that  is  to  say  au- 
thours  or  observers  of  birds ;  others  lepei?,  that  is  to  say, 
bowel-priers,  that  spie  into  the  inwards  of  sacrifices. 

Holland.  Pluturch,  p.  995. 

And  the  bowell-prying  soothsaier,  (as  it  is  reported)  shewed 
to  Decius  the  head  of  the  liver  on  the  inner  side  wounded 
(as  it  -were)  and  cut  oe.—Holland.  Liiivs,  p.  287. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enliven'd  eanh. 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods. 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confin'd ; 
But  to  the  bowel'd  cavern  darting  deep, 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  power. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

Miserable  men  commiserate  not  themselves  ;  bowel-less 
unto  others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels. 

Browne.  Christian  Morals,  i.  7. 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tears  the  boiccls  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  heav'n.  Gray.  The  Bard. 


BO'WER,  V.  \  "  A.  S.  Bur,  bure,  conclave, 
Bo'wEi),  n.  >  an  inner  chamber,  a  parlour,  a 
Bo'wERY.         j  bower,"  (Somncr.)    Dut.JBwre, 

tugurium  ;  Ger.   Bauer,  from  Ger.  Baucn  ;   A.  S. 

Byan  ,•    to  inhabit,  to  indwell.     Applied  to — _ 
A  habitation,  a  dvi-elling,  an  apartment  in   a 

dwelling ;  now  usually  applied — to  some  shaded 

place  of  retirement  formed  of  trees  or  the  bows  or 

branches  of  trees. 

And  Junius  thinks  bower  is  so  called  because 

formed  of  the  bows  or  boughs  of  trees. 

Justices  some 

Buskede  hem  to  the  boure.  ther  this  berde  dwellyd 
Confortynge  hm-e  as  thei  couthe.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  38. 
So  mote  I  thrive,  I  shal  at  cockes  crow 
Pul  privelv  go  knocke  at  his  window. 
That  slant  ful  low  upon  his  boures  wall. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3674. 
And  in  a  launde,  vpon  an  hill  of  floures 
Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature, 
Of  branches  were  her'hallcs  and  boures 
Ywrought,  after  her  craft  and  her  measure. 

Id.   The  Assemblie  of  Foules. 

Giue  me  my  lute  in  bed  now  as  I  he 
And  lock  the  doores  of  mine  vnluckie  bower  : 

So  shall  my  voyce  in  mournfull  verse  discrie 
The  secrete  smart  which  causeth  me  to  lower. 

Gascoigne.  A  Lady,  fiC.  doth  thus  bewray  her  Grief. 

The  next  day  the  lordes  of  Fratmce,  who  hadde  lost  their 
tentes  and  their  prouisyons,  thanne  took  counsayle  to  lodge 
in  bowers  of  trees,  more  nerer  to  the  to%vue. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  SO. 
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Thee  lastly  nuptial  bowre,  by  me  adomd 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  theo 

How  shall  1  part. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

"  Come,  kinsman,"  said  the  little  god, 
'*  Put  ofi"  your  wings,  lay  by  your  rod  ; 
Retire  with  me  to  yonder  bower, 
And  rest  yourself  for  half  an  hour." 

Prior.  Mercury  Sr  Cupid. 
More  happy  !  laid  where  trees  with  trees  entwin'd 
In  bowery  arches  tremble  to  the  wind. 
With  innocence  and  shade  like  Adam  blest. 
While  a  new  Eden  opens  in  the  breast. 

Broome.  Epist.  to  Mr.  E.  Fcnloru 
He  keeps  a  garden  where  the  spices  breathe. 
Its  bowering  borders  kiss  the  vale  beneath; 
'Tis  there  he  gathers  lilies,  there  he  dwells. 
And  binds  his  flowerets  to  unite  theh  smells. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

[He]  plac'd  thy  green  and  grassy  shrine. 
With  myrtle  bower'd  and  jessamine. 

Warton.  Ode  on  tfie  Approach  of  Summer. 

Far  happier  thou,  in  this  sequester'd  bower, 
To  shroud  thy  poet,  who,  with  fost'ring  hand. 
Here  bade  thee  flourish,  and  with  grateful  strain 
Now  chants  the  praise  of  thy  maturer  bloom. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iii. 

O  !  what  descriptive  eloquence  can  teU 
The  woods  and  winding  walks  of  Boscobell  ? 
The  various  vistas,  and  the  grassy  glades. 
The  bowery  coverts  in  sequester'd  shades  ? 

Fawke.  Bramham  Park. 

BOWL.  17.  "^         Fr.    Boule;      It.  Batta, 

Bowl,  n  palla ,-     Sp.    BoUa ;     Dut. 

Bo'wLEB.  \BoI,    Ger.  Bol,   from  the 

Bo'wLiNG,  n.  j  Ger.  Bol-en,  to  roll.    BojA, 

Bo'wling-green.  J  patera  rotunda ;  A.  S.  Bul- 
la,-  Ger  Bulle,  Wachter  derives  from  the  same 
verb,  Bol-en,  volvere,  rotare.  A  bowl  or  bull  is — 
Any  thing  round  or  rolling ;  a  round  body  to 
roll  upon  the  ground  ;  a  round  or  circular  body — 
hollow — to  contain  liquids:  a  round  or  circular 
hollow. 

And  whyle  the  kynge  was  shj^ppinge  of  his  men,  one 
broughte  forthe  a  bolle  full  of  mede  or  meth  to  drynke  vpon 
bon  VTage,  and  after  that  came  bowl  after  bowl,  so  that  after 
drynke  came  dronkennes,  and  after  iangelynge,  and  iangel- 
ynge  tourned  into  strife,  and  stryfe  touined  into  fyghtinge, 
where  through  many  were  slayne. 

Fabyan.  Edw.  the  Conf  an.  1053. 

The  bowle  is  round,  and  doth  down  slide. 
Echo  one  tlu-usteth,  none  doth  uphold, 
A  fall  failes  not,  where  blinde  is  guide. 
The  stay  is  gone,  who  can  him  hold » 

Vnccrtaine  Auciors.  Tolas  Mundus,  SjC. 

A  gentle  state,  where  two  such  tenis  balles 
Are  tossed  still  and  better  bowles  let  lie. 

Gascoygne.     Voyage  into  Holland. 

Garlick  indeed  should  not  be  suffered  to  boll  and  run  up 

to  seed,  and  therefore  the  blade  thereof  ought  to  be  wreathed. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  C. 

While  one  doth  bring 

A  carven  bowl  well  wrought  of  beechen  tree. 
Praising  it  by  the  story,  or  the  frame. 
Or  want  of  use,  or  skilful  maker's  name. 

Bp.  Hall.  Defiance  to  Envy. 

A  little  boll  or  cup,  to  sacrifice  and  offer  luito  the  gods 
withall.— 5-o«and.  Livivs,  p.  611. 

Placed  it  [the  obeliske]  was  in  the  middest  of  the  sliew- 
place,  and  upon  it  a  bowle  or  globe  of  brasse  set,  glittering 
with  thin  plates  of  gold.— /d.  Ammianus,  p.  84. 

He  [Antigonus]  espied  upon  a  time  within  his  camp,  cer- 
taine  common  souldiers  playing  at  the  ball  and  bowling, 
having  their  corslets  on  their  backs,  and  their  morions  upon 
their  heads,  he  took  a  great  pleasure  therein. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  341. 

An.  Alas  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'th'  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives,  Act  ui.  sc.  4. 

Breake  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheele. 
And  boule  the  round  naue  downe  the  hUl  of  heauen. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.  Id.  Hamlet,  Act  n.  sc.  2. 


IKe  WOUIU     neeUh     ^CC     luc     i^aix.y.     u^  ,     .^... -_    r -- 

I'd  on  to  go  and  play  out  the  rubbers  with  the  Spaniards. 
Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 
Each  bore  a  g,ilden  hotel,  of  work  divme. 
With  honey  fill'd,  and  mUk,  and  m  x'd  wtth  ruddy  «ne. 
Dryden.  Patamnn  §■  Arctic,  pt.  ill. 


BOX,  v.^  A.  S.  Boxe;  Gcr. 
Box,  n.  >  Buxus  i  Gr.  nujoj, 
Bo'xEN.    )  to  thicken,  to  condi 


BOX 

Another  evil  faculty  he  has,  in  making  the  bowling-ffrcen 
his  daily  residence,  instead  of  his  church,  where  his  curate 
reads  prayers  every  day.— Taller,  No.  71. 

The  midnight  reveller's  intemperate  bowl, 

To  rage  and  riot  tires  his  furious  brain  ; 
Remorse  ensues,  and  agony  ol  soul, 

His  future  life  condemn'd  to  ceaseless  pain. 

Dodilcy.  Pain  ^-  Patience. 

5  or.  Bucks  .-    Lat. 
from  iruKofciv, 
condense ;  the  tree 
or  wood  being  so  called  from  its  firm  solidity. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

The  most  massie  and  fast  wood,  and  therefore  the 
weightiest  of  all  other,  by  judgement  of  men,  is  that  of  the 
ebene  and  the  buxe.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ivi.  c.  U. 

He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 

As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man  : 

That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 

The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves. 

Dnjden.  Palamon  ^  Arcile,  b.  i. 

A  youth,  once  fowling  in  a  shady  grove, 

On  a  tall  box-tree  spyd  the  god  of  love, 

Perch'd  like  a  beauteous  bird ;  with  sudden  joy 

At  sight  so  noble  leap'd  the  simple  boy. 

Fawkes.  Bion,  Idyl.  2. 

BOX,  I'.  "V       Ger.  Bux ;   Dut.  Boss,  buss ;   It. 

Box,  n.      \Bosso;  Fr.  Boitc ;  so  called  because 

Bo'xEN'.  J  made  of  the  bux-us  or  box-tree. 
Chaucer  and  iMandeville  adopt  the  Fr.  Boist,(qv.) 
See  Box,  a/ite. 

Box  is  technically  distinguished  from  chest, 
trunk,  bin,  S.-C. 

And  lo  a  synful  woman  that  was  in  the  cytee  as  sche 
knewe  that  Jliesus  sat  at  the  mete  in  the  hous  of  the  Farisee, 
she  broughte  an  alabastre  box  of  oynement;  and  sche  stood 
bihinde  bisidis  hise  feet ;  and  began  to  moiste  hise  feet  with 
teeris,  and  wypide  with  the  heeris  of  hir  heed,  and  kiste  hise 
feet ;  and  anoyntide  with  oyntment. — Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  7. 

And  beholde  a  woma  in  that  citie,  whiche  was  a  synner,  as 
she  knewe  that  Jesus  sat  at  meate  in  ye  Pharices  house,  she 
brought  an  alabaster  boxe  of  oj-ntment,  and  she  stode  at  his 
fete  behynde  him  wepinge,  and  began  to  wash  his  fete  with 
teares,  and  dyd  wype  the  with  ye  heeres  of  her  heade,  and 
kissed  liis  fete,  and  anoynted  them  with  oyntment. 

Bible,  1551.  14. 

That  fond  his  maister  wel  in  his  chalfare, 

I'or  often  time  he  fond  his  box  ful  bare. 

Ckttucer.  The  Cokes  Tale,  V.  4388. 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  bond  yhent 

Tills  poison  in  a  box,  and  swithe  he  ran 

Into  the  next  strete.  Id.  v.  12,802. 

And  whan  he  had  it  thrice  radde, 

To  open  a  boxe  she  him  badde, 

That  slie  there  toke  hym  in  present, 

And  was  full  of  suche  oignement. 

That  there  was  fire  ne  venym  none, 

That  shulde  fastenen  hym  vpon, 

Whan  that  he  were  anoynt  withall.— Goaier.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

In  this  meantime  returned  from  france  the  Lord  James, 
who  beside  his  great  expences,  and  the  losse  of  a  box  wherein 
was  his  secret-purse,  escaped  a  desperate  danger  in  Paris. 
Knox.  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  293. 

And  when  she  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  stay,  being 
but  few  in  company,  though  the  natives  had  no  edge-tools 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  had  proffer'd  a  great  box  of  pearl  for 
some  armour  and  a  sword,  she  sent  her  women  to  watch 
them  all  night  in  their  ships  on  the  bank-side. 

Oldffs.  Life  of  Ralei/h. 

Canst  thou  not  find,  among  thy  numerous  race 

Of  kindred,  one  to  tell  thee  that  thy  plays 

Are  laught  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  stage' 

Dorset.  Epistle  to  Mr.  E.  Howard. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  boxes  appeared  m  the  most  unhappy 
situation  of  all.  The  rest  of  the  audience  came  merely  for 
their  own  amusement ;  these  rather  to  furnish  out  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  themselves. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  21. 

Yet,  since  his  neighbours  give,  the  churl  unlocks. 

Damning  the  poor,his  triple-bolted  dox.—  lfur/cm.fas/iroK. 

I  mention  these  particulars,  to  let  you  see  how  much  he 

will  be  obliged  to  me,  as  I  shall  be  to  you,  if  you  can  help 

liim  to  this  convenient  little  box,  at  a  price  which  he  shall 

have  no  occasion  to  repent. — Metmoth.  Pliriy,  b.  i.  Let.  21. 

As  sweetly  he 

Wio  quits  the  coach-«o.r  at  the  midnight  hour 

To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 

His  legs  depending  at  the  open  ioor.—Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

BOX,  V.      \       Fr.  Buquer,  to  knock  or  rapp, 
Box,  n.  \    (Cotu;rave. )      Ger.   Bockai    or 

Poclicn  :  — 
To  knock,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to 
lit ;  to  fight  witli  the  fists. 


BOY 

Cleopatra  was  in  such  a  rage  with  him,  that  she  flew  upon 
him,  and  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  boxed  him 
weU-favouredly.— A'ur«.  Plutarch,  p.  7S3. 


Faith,  they  mav  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows ; 

'Tis  just  like  children  when  they  box  with  pillows. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  for  the  King's  House. 

^yhethe^  a  man  may  put  up  a  box  on  the  ear  received  from 
a  stranger  in  the  darkt  with  several  other  subtilties  of  the 
like  nature.— ra(/er,  No.  250. 

Where  Slack  is  made  to  box  with  Broughton, 
I  see  the  very  stage  they  fought  on. 

Cambridge.  A  Dialogue. 
A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial  diversions  of  our  ances- 
tors, was  however  an  unlawful  act;  and  so  are  boxing  and 
sword  playing,  the  succeeding  amusement  of  their  posterity. 
Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  14. 
He  grew  one  day  very  uneasy  in  bed,  and  a  gentleman 
who  watched  him,  desirous  of  covering  him  up  close,  received 
from  the  patient  a  violent  box  on  his  ear. 

Goldsmith.  Particulars  relative  to  Charles  XII. 
Thrice  with  an  arm,  which  might  have  made 
The  Theban  boxer  curse  his  trade, 
The  drone  he  shook,  who  rear'd  the  head, 
And  thrice  fell  backward  on  his  bed. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  Iv. 

If  boxing  were  ever  to  become  a  spectacle  patronised  by 
princes,  and  encouraged  by  a  people,  there  would  be  reason 
to  fear  lest  man,  as  man,  had  lost  his  value,  lest  life  were 
estimated  of  little  value ;  and  lest  the  spirit  of  despotism 
were  gradually  insinuating  itself  into  the  community. 

Knox.  The  Spir  it  of  Despotism. 
Ger.  Bub.  Wachter  observes, 
that  the  Lat.  Pupus  is  a  little  boii: 
and  Pupa,  a  little  girl.  The  Ger. 
Bub,  is  perhaps  formed  from  Bu- 
bu ;  which  Wachter  calls  the  na- 
tural voice  of  children,  asking  for 
drink.  The  Eng.  Babe,  (qv.)the  Gr.  n«-ij,  the 
Lat.  Pu-er,  pu-pits,  pupa ; — Pa-pa,  common  to  so 
many  tongues,  all  seem  to  derive  their  origin  from 
the  natural  cry  of  children.  The  Lat.  Pupus  and 
pupa,  receive  a  sexual  distinction  from  their  ter- 
minations. The  Ger.  Bub ,-  Eng.  Bot/,  are  applied 
first  to — 

Male  infants;  then  to  male  children,  beyond 
the  period'  of  infanaj.     See  Girl. 

By  Cryst  quath  Peers  Plouhman  tho.  theese  pvbes  wolle 

ich  showe 
To  beggers  aud  to  boycs.  that  loth  ben  to  worcke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  142. 
Big  laddes  and  strieplynges  grou  quite  awaye  from  the 
purenes  of  babehood  to  boyish  wontonncsse. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 
And  all  about  her  necke  and  shoulders  flew 

A  flock  of  little  ioues,  and  sports,  and  ioyes, 
With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hew ; 
Whose  shapes  seem'd  not  like  to  terrestriall  boyes, 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toyes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10 

They  called  the  children  that  were  past  infancy  two  years, 

Irene  :  and  the  greatest  boyes,  Melirenes :  as  who  would  say, 

ready  to  go  out  of  boyery.    This  boy  who  was  made  overseer 

of  them  was  commonly  twenty  years  of  age. 

IS'orlh.  Plutarch,  p.  42. 
Mount.  And  for  the  boy,  the  grave  Gomera  gave  thee, 
When  she  accepted  thee  her  champion, 
And  in  thy  absence,  like  a  valiant  gentleman, 
I  well  remember  it :— -he  is  too  >oung, 
Too  boyish,  and  too  tender,  to  adventure. 

Mir.  Boy,  did  he  call  me  ? 
Gomera  call  me  boy  ? 

Beaum.  Sr  Flclch.  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
;t/ir.  'Tis  not  thy  cause,— 
Thou  hast  no  reputation  wounded  in't, 
Thine's  but  a  general  zeal;  'death  !  I  am  tainted. 
The  dearest  twyn  to  life,  my  credit's  murder'd,— 
Bafl'd  and  boy-d.—Id.  lb. 
Is  his  a  boyish  fault,  that  you  should  deem 
A  whiping,  meet  and  ample  punishment. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  13.  3.  239. 
And  is  pert  he  alone,  said  munnering  they, 
His  father's  lawfully-begotten  child, 
And  we  by-lilows  !    Or  must  his  boyship  prey 
On  all  our  seniorities!— /d.  lb.  c.  1.  s.  85. 

Nor  can  I  think 

He  has  forsaken  her:  say  what  she  please, 
1  know  his  curious  eye,  or  say  he  had. 
Put  case  he  could  be  so  boy-blind  and  foolish. 
Yet  stil  I  fear  she  keeps  the  contract  with  her. 

Bcaum.  8/  Flelch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


BRA 

He  [Ovid]  had  complaiu'd  he  was  farther  off  from  possei- 
slnn,  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms,  which 
Chaucer  rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 

Dryden.  Prci.  to  Fables. 

One  boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  and 
he  of  ten  years  actually  hanged ;  because  it  appeared  upon 
their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himself,  and  the  other  hid  tho 
body  he  had  killed,  which  hiding  manifested  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  a  discretion  to  discern  between  good  and  evil. 
Blackslone.   Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms : 
New  to  my  taste,  his  Paradise  surpass'd 
The  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence.— CoK';)cr.  Task,  b.  iv. 


BRA'BBLE,  v.  ^  To  Brabble  or  brawl,-  In 
Bra'dble,  n.  I  Dnt. Brabbelen,  (be-rabbelen, 
Bra'bblen.  I  see  Rabble)  ;   Fr.  Brouiller, 

Bra'beling.  f  (to  embroil,)  is — 

Bra'bblingly.      I       To  confound,  to  mingle, 
Bra'bblement.   J  to  disturb,  to  trouble,  to  dis- 
order, to  squabble,  to  rail. 

Assuredly  these  callers  make  the  blinde,  more  blind  then 
ho  was  before.  But  the  Apostles  obeying  their  maisters 
comaundment,  called  this  man  vnto  Jesus,  and  so  true  is  it, 
y'  they  dyd  not  crie,  &  brable  against  him,  as  the  people  did. 


Emongst  the  poets  new  or  ould, 

where  shall  we  place  him  (lo,) 
Amongste  good,  or  bad :  in  sadnes  nowe 

to  exclude  all  brabling  moode. 
How  many  winters  do  you  wene 

will  make  a  poet  good. 

Drant.  Horace.  Ep.  b.  il.  To  Augadu). 

Yf  I  canne  entreat  hj-m  to  heare  and  abide  the  brablyng 
of  Tyndales  tonge,  as  I  trust  yet  to  intreat  hym  hereafter. 
Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  410. 

In  hauing  our  wiues  with  vs  still  in  companye,  we  should 
Hue  euer  dying,  for  we  should  passe  the  nights  in  hearing 
their  complaints  and  the  dales  in  suffering  their  brablings 
[Ed.  1553,  brawlinges]  and  eludings.— Go/den  Boke,  c.  19. 

I  do  not  warn  the  of  these  thinges  without  a  cause,  for 
there  be  many  wayward  persones  brablers  and  deceyuers  of 
mennes  myndes.-^ C/i/a;.  Titus,  c.  1. 

And  although  S.  Hierome  would  haue  no  body  to  be 
patient,  when  he  is  suspected  of  herecie,  yet  we  wil  deale 
herein  neither  bitterly  nor  brablingly,  nor  yet  be  carried 
away  with  anger  &  heate  :  though  he  ought  to  be  reckened 
neither  bitter,  nor  brabler  yt  speaketh  y  truth. 

Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  44. 

Aron.  Away  I  say. 

Now  by  the  Gods  that  wariike  Gothes  adore, 
This  pretty  brabble  will  undoo  us  all. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

In  the  execution  whereof  there  fell  out  a  brabble  at  the 
Lord  Vaux  his  house  in  Norlh-hamptonshire  wherein  there 
were  some  blowes  exchanged. 

Cabbala.  Earl  Carlile  lo  lite  Duke,  Nov.  20, 16;5. 

If  they  meet  with  one  who  can  relate  the  order  of  a  feast 
or  great  dinner,  discourse  from  point  to  point  of  a  solemne 
I  shew  or  pompe,  tell  a  tale  of  some  dreame,  or  make  report 
I  of  a  quarrell  and  brablement  between  him  and  another,  they 
1  harken  with  great  silence,  bid  him  say  on,  and  will  misse 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  44. 
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BRACE,  V.  ^ 
Brace,  n.        I 
Bra'celet.     f  1 
Bra'cer.        J  I 


Lat.  Brachium  ,-  It.  Braccio  ; 
Fr.  Bras,  the  arm  ;  applied  to 
that  which  embraceth,  or  holds, 

as  the  artns  do Bracelet;   Fr. 

Bracelet;    It.  Bracciahtto. 

To  hold,  bind,  or  tie  together ;  to  tighten,  to 
strengthen,  to  fasten,  to  confine,  to  restrain. 

A  brace  of  dogs,  as  Skinner  remarks,  is  a  couple 
of  dogs,  dogs  braced  or  coupled  together :  and, 
from  usage,  restricted  in  number  to  two.  Brace, 
the  n.  and  bracelet  are  applied,  particularly,  to 
armour,  or  ornaments  bracing  or  binding  the  arm; 
brace,  to  a  certain  part  of  the  rigging  of  a  ship; 
to  certain  timbers  which  are  to  brace  or  hold  to- 
gether. 

Upon  his  arm  he  hare  agaie  bracer. 
And  by  his  side  a  swerde  and  a  bokelcr. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  Ill 
I  spie  a  bracelet  bounde  about  mine  arme, 
■\^liich  to  my  shaddowe  seemeth  thus  to  saye, 
"  Beleeue  not  me  :  for  I  was  hut  a  charm. 
To  make  ihe  sleepo,  when  others  went  to  playe." 

Gascoigae.  Dan  Bartholomew  cf  Bathe. 


BRA 

■Wherewith  he  set  hia  souldiers  on  Suche  a  courage,  that 
taking  more  thought  for  their  burial  the  for  their  lives,  euery 
marine  put  aboute  his  righte  arme  a  bracelet  wherein  was 
graueu  his  owue  name,  and  the  name  of  his  father. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  24. 

They  carry  also  certaine  little  long  bagges  about  an  hand 
broade  tyed  to  their  left  arme,  which  serue  them  also  in 
stead  of  brasers  for  their  bowes,  full  of  the  powder  of  a  cer- 
taine hearbe  whereof  they  make  a  certain  beuerage. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

\Vhich  York  obeys ;  and  up  King  Henry  comes, 
A\Tien  for  his  guidance  he  had  got  him  room ; 

The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  straight  irac'd  drums, 
To  the  French  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Do  but  start 

An  eccho  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drumme, 
And  euen  at  hand,  a  drumme  is  readie  braced. 
That  shall  reuerberate  all,  as  loud  as  thine. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

In  precious  clothes  his  legs  the  chieftaine  ties. 
Nought  could  the  man  from  bloud  and  fight  debar, 
A  sturdie  lance  in  his  right  hand  he  braced. 
His  sliield  he  tooke,  and  on  his  helmet  laced. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  xi.  s.  75. 

When  we  consider 

Th'  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turke, 
And  let  our  selues  againe  but  vnderstand. 
That  as  it  more  concernes  the  Turke  then  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  beare  it. 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warrelike  brace. 
But  altogether  lackes  th'  abilities  that  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in. 
Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

And  when  with  little  hands  they  stroke  thy  face 
As  in  thy  lap  they  sit  (ah,  careless  !)  playing. 
And  stammering  ask  a  kiss,  give  them  a  brace, 
The  last  from  me.  P.  Fletcher.  Eliza,  an  Elegy. 

Meanwhile  the  combatants,  of  mind  elate. 
Drew  on  their  hands  the  dreadful  gloves  of  fate  : 
The  leathern  thongs  that  brac'd  their  shoulders  round, 
Firm  to  their  arms  the  ponderous  gauntlets  bound. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus.  Idyl.  22. 

The  K— g,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  heard  of  it,  and 
was  pleas'd  merrily  and  graciously  to  say,  he  could  not  be 
there  himself  but  he  would  send  them  a  brace  of  bucks. 

Spectator,  No.  79. 

But  then — her  voice  !  how  fram'd  t'endear ! 

The  music  of  the  gods  to  hear  I 

"Wit  that  so  pierc'd,  without  oifence. 

So  brac'd  by  the  strong  nerves  of  sense.— 5mar(,  Bal.  10. 

It  could  not  fail  if  I  carried  the  list.  I'll  undertake  to 
set  down  a  brace  of  dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the 
lower  house,  at  my  own  peril. 

Goldsmith.  The  Good-Xatur'd  Man,  Act  iii. 

She  took,  she  kiss'd  the  present,  and  disguis'd 
Her  conscious  trouble  under  busy  care 
To  fix  the  bracelet  in  its  lovely  seat. 

Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  xviii. 

BRACH.  Dut.Brack:  Fr.Braque;  It.Bracco. 
Cotgrave  says,  that  the  Fr.  Braque  is  a  kind  of 
short-tailed  setting-dog,  ordinarily  spotted  or  party 
coloured.  The  Scotch  i?acA  (see  ^ann'eso?;);  Eng. 
Brack :  are  applied  to  a  hound,  canis  venaticus ;  to  a 
dog  that  scents  out,  or  traces  out  by  the  scent;  per- 
haps rack  and  brack  are  riEce,  he-rascc,  brace,  from 
the  A.  S.  RcEcc,  from  Recan,  to  reek,  to  send  forth  a 
fume  or  scent ;  Ger.  Riechen,  be-riechen,  to  scent 
out,  to  trace  by  the  scent  or  odour.  ( Odorem 
spirare  et  odorem  percipere,  Wachter. )  Rack 
also  occurs  in  the  old  romance  of  Lyheaus  Dis- 
coiius. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Comfort  against  Tribulation, 
h.  iii.  c.  '24;  — 

Here  it  must  be  known  of  some  men  that  can  skill  of 
hunting,  whether  that  we  mistake  not  our  terms,  for  then 
are  we  utterly  ashamed  as  ye  wott  well.— And  I  am  so 
cunning,  that  I  can  not  tell,  whether  among  them  a  bitche 
be  a  bitche  or  no ;  but  I  remember  she  is  no  bitch  but  a 
brache. 

For  as  the  dogs  pursue  the  silly  doe. 

The  brache  behind,  the  hounds  on  every  side ; 

So  trac'd  they  me  among  the  mountains  wide. 

Phaer.  Legend  of  Owen  Glandnieer. 

Young.  He  do't :  hark,  hither,  is  that  your  brother  ? 
El.  Lo.  Yes,  have  you  lost  your  memory? 
Young.  As  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  fellow. 
Yo.  Lo.  O  this  is  a  sweet  brache. 

Beaum.  «•  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Lye  still  ye  theefe.  and  heare  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 
Hots.  I  had  rather  heare  (lady)  my  brack  howie  in  Irish. 
Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


BRA 


As  they  ryde  talkynge 

A  rach  ther  cum  flyngynge 

Overthwert  the  way 
Thanne  seyde  old  and  yynge 
From  her  ferst  gynnynge 

They  ne  sawe  honde  never  so  gay. 

Lybeaun  Disconus.  Ritson 


.  vol. 


From  thoGr.Bpoxu 
'  short,  and  ypacpiiv,  1 


BRACHY'GRAPHY 

Brachy'grapher. 
write. 

Writing  in  a  short  or  small  space  :  an  abbrevi- 
ate or  epitome  :  also  by  "  short  marks,"  now- 
called  skort  kand. 

Look  upon  all  the  sad  moneful  objects  in  the  world,  be- 
twixt whom  all  our  compassion  is  wont  to  be  divided ;  first 
the  bankrupt  rotting  in  a  gaol ;  secondly,  the  direful  bloody 
spectacle  of  the  soldier  wounded  by  the  sword  of  war  ; 
thirdly,  the  malefactor  howling  under  the  stone,  or  gasping 
upon  the  rack  or  wheel ;  and  fourthly,  the  gallant  person  on 
the  scaffold  or  gallows  ready  for  execution  ;  and  the  secure, 
senseless  sinner  is  the  brachygraphy  of  all  these. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  580. 
It  may  be  all  the  certainty  of  those  high  pretenders  to  it 
[science]  may  be  circumscrib'd  by  as  small  a  circle  as  the 
creed,  when  brachygraphy  had  confined  it  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  penny.— G;anri«.  Van.  of  Dog.  c.  2. 

He  beheld  himself,  and  sermon-writer ;  and  did  not  know 
which  most  to  wonder  at.  his  own  deafness,  or  the  fellow's 
acuteness.  At  last  he  asked  the  brachygrapher,  whether  he 
wrote  the  notes  of  that  sermon,  or  something  of  his  own  con- 
ception.—Gaj(on.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

BRACK.  A  breach,  any  thing  broken  ;  A.  S. 
Braccan,  to  break. 

Called  I  was  William  De  la  Poole, 
Of  SufTolke  Duke  in  Queene  Margarets  daies. 
That  found  the  meane  Duke  Humfreys  bloode  to  coole, 
Wliose  worthie  acts  deserue  eternall  praise. 
Whereby  I  note  that  fortune  cannot  raise 
Any  aloft,  without  some  others  wracke  : 
Flouds  drowTie  no  fields  before  they  find  a  bracke. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  340. 
You  may  find  time  out  in  eternity. 
Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice. 
Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed, 
Ere  stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation. 

Beaum.  Sf  Hitch.  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Let  not  a  brack  i'th*  stuiT,  or  here  and  there 
The  fading  gloss,  a  general  loss  appear. 

Id.  Valeiitinian.  Epilogue. 

A  cord  that  would  not  slip 

For  knots  and  bracks  about  the  mouth  of  it, 

Made  serue  the  turn — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

'Tis  but  my  closer  preasing  to  the  fire 

In  th'  euening's  cold,  because,  my  weeds,  you  know 

Are  passing  thin  :  for  I  made  bold  to  show 

Their  brackcs  to  you,  and  pray'd  your  kinde  supply. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xvii. 

BRACK,  n.        ^       Brach,   But.  Salsiis,   salt; 

Bra'ckish.  I  a  word  still  in  use  in  Lincoln. 

Bra'ckishness.  j  shire,     says    Skinner.       He 

Bra'cky.  J  would    derive    it    from    the 

Dut.  Braecken,  vomere  (prorumpere  in  Vomitum, 
Kilian, )  because  salt  and  salt  water  provoke  vo- 
mition.  (See  Pardreake.)  G.  Douglas  renders, 
extaque  salsos  Porriciam  in  fluctus. 

Brackish,  impregnated  with,  tasting  of,  salt. 

The  entreillis  eke  fer  in  the  fludis  brake 

1  shall  slyng,  jEneados,  b.  V. 

But  when  I  wake  and  fiade  away 

that  did  delight  me  so, 
Then  in  comes  care  to  pleasure's  place 

that  makes  my  limmes  to  quake. 
That  all  besprent  with  brackish  bryne 

(0  bed)  I  thee  forsake. 

Turbcri-ille.  The  Louer  to  his  Careful  Bed,  ^c. 
Upon  whose  moisted  skirt,  with  sea-weed  fring'd  about. 
The  bastard  coral  breeds,  that,  drawn  out  of  the  brack, 
A  brittle  stalk  becomes,  from  greenish  tum'd  to  black. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

A  greut  number  of  them  rebelling  against  Spartacus,  went 
and  camped  themselves  by  the  Lake  of  Lucania,  which  water 
by  report  hath  this  variable  property,  that  at  certain  times 
it  changeth  and  becometh  very  sweet,  and  at  some  other 
times  again  so  salt  and  brackish  as  no  man  can  drink  it. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  471. 

But  the  souldiers  were  driven  to  take  sea  weeds  called 
Alga:  (washing  away  the  brackishness  thereof  with  fresh 
water,  putting  to  it  a  little  herb  called  Dogs-tooth)  to  cast  it 
so  to  their  horse  to  eat.— /d.  lb.  p.  610. 

And.  what  the  famous  flood  far  more  than  that  enriches. 
The  bracky  fountains  are,  those  two  renouned  wjxhes, 
The  Nant-wych  and  the  North. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  B.U. 


BRA 

Some  are  in  a  secret  discontent  at  God's  afflicting  provi- 
dence; and  this  raiseth  the  memory  of  former  mercies,  and 
takes  away  the  relish  of  present  mercies ;  as  the  sweet 
showers  of  heaven  that  fall  into  the  sea  are  turned  into  ita 
brackish  taste ;  such  neither  enjoy  God  nor  themselves. 

Bates.  Thegr^   t  Duty  of  Resignation. 

Having  long  since  written  a  short  .scoursc  of  the  Saltncss 
of  the  Sea,  I  had  been  industrious  to  devise  ways  of  com- 
paring water  in  point  of  brackishness. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  594. 

B  R  A'  C  K  E  T.  A  bracket  or  brace  in  Printing, 
is  a  certain  mark  bracing  or  confining  words  or 
lines  together. 

So  much  of  the  verse  as  is  explained,  is  included  in  one, 
if  it  be  from  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  or,  if  not,  in  two 
brackets  [  ]  so  that  the  rest  of  the  text,  which  is  excluded 
by  the  brackets,  may  coherently  be  read  with  the  paraphrase 
of  that  which  is  included,  and  the  sense  continue  undis- 
turbed by  that  means.— Hammond.  To  thelieader. 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I  have  referred,  by  figures  in- 
cluded in  brackets,  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Lardner's  volume, 
where  the  section,  from  which  the  abridgement  is  made, 
begins. — Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  C. 


BRAG,  V. 
Brag,  n. 
Brag,  adj. 
Bra'gger. 
Bra'ggery. 

Bra'gGING,    71. 

Bra'gginglt. 
Bra'gi.ess. 
Bra'<,i.v. 
Bra'ggart,  n, 
Bra'ggart,  adj. 
Bra'ggadism. 


Dut.  Braggeren  ,-  Fr. 
Brogue.  Jutiius  observes 
that  Brag,  in  Scotch, 
is  fear,  terror ;  and  he 
quotes  several  instances 
from  G.  Douglas  of  the 
>word  so  used.  The  Glos- 
sarist  also  remarks,  that, 
to  boast  and  brag  one, 
is,  to  threaten,  or  sharply 
reprove  one.  And  hence 
was  deduced,  as  Junius  be- 
lieves,  the  English  appli- 
cation of  the  word — to  those,  who  endeavour  to 
strike  terror  into  their  opponent  by  the  noisiness 
of  their  threats.  The  word  itself  he  refers  to  the 
A.  S.  Breg-an,  terrere,  to  terrify.  Skinner,  on 
the  other  hand,  says, — perhaps  from  the  Lat. 
Fragor ;  qui  (sc. )  fragorem  magnum  edit.  G. 
Douglas  writes,  "  with  braik  and  boist,"  which,  as 
the  Glossarist  seems  to  consider,  can  be  merely 
the  word  Brag,  differently  written  :  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  A.  S.  Brac-an,  frangere,  to  break  ; 
Brceg-an,  diripere,  as  the  more  probable  etymo- 
logy.  Breg-an,  terrere,  is  (there  caw  scarcely  be 
a  doubt)  Brec-an,  frangere,  contundere,  to  break 
or  bruise,  differently  written  and  applied.  Our 
older  English  writers,  as  well  as  modern  speech, 
supply  us  with  a  word  similar  both  in  origin  and 
usage  :  viz,  to  crack,  a  crack,  (qy. )  To  brag, 
then,   is — 

To  break  or  burst  out,  to  hray  out,  (sc.)  in 
noisy  threats,  or  boastings  ;  in  clamorous  preten- 
sions ;  and  thus  to  proclaim  ostentatiously,  (bra^ 
vingly) ;  to  vaunt,  to  boast,  to  exaggerate.  Bale 
uses  the  expression,  "  Bragge  boastynge."  See 
Brave,  and  Bray. 

An  home  blew  with  many  boustous  bragge. 
Which  all  this  world  with  war  hath  made  to  wagge. 

Chaucer.  The  Test,  of  Creseide. 
But  did  I  then  diuise  with  crueltie 

(As  tyrants  do)  to  kill  the  yeelding  pray! 
Or  did  I  bragge  and  boast  triumphauntly 
As  who  should  saye  the  field  were  mine  that  day. 

Gascoigne.  Lookes  of  a  Louer  Forsaken. 
May  brainsick  Bacchus  brag 

or  boast  himself  as  free  ? 

Not  I,  but  Aryadna's  ctowne 

shewes  him  iii  lone  to  bee. 

Tmberville.  To  a  late  acquainted  Friend. 
Geve  place,  ye  louers,  here  before. 

That  spent  your  bostes  and  bragges  in  vaiu. 
My  ladies  beawty  passeth  more, 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen. 

Surrey.  A  Warning  to  a  Louer 

The  chefe  cause  of  thys  hath  beene  the  cruell  contempt 
of  holye  wedlocke,  and  the  bragge  boastynge  out  of  their 
vnholye  chastitie. — Bale.  Eng.  Votaries,  pt  i.  Conclusion. 

These  vaunting  verses  with  a  many  mo, 

(To  his  mishap)  haue  come  vnto  my  handes, 
■Whereof  the  rest  (bicause  he  sailed  so, 

In  braggers  boate  which  set  itselfe  on  sandes, 
And  brought  him  eke  fast  bound  in  foUyes  bands,) 
Of  curtesie  I  keepe  them  from  your  sight. 
Let  those  suffice  which  of  myselfe  I  write. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 


All  the  nobles  of  the  Frenche  courte  were  in  garmentes  of 
many  colours,  so  that  they  were  not  knowen  from  the  bray- 
gcrij.—Hati.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  12. 

The  French  King  did  not  only  contempne  his  prowd 
■wordes,  and  laughed  at  his  manacyng  and  bolde  brayging, 
but  soberly  aunswered,  that  without  enfringyng  of  any 
league  or  treatie  he  lawfully  might  and  woulde  helpe  his 
frendes.— W.  Edw.  IV.  an.  9. 

None  bewail  more  braggingly  Germanicus  death  in  out- 
ward show,  then  such  as  in  their  harts  are  most  glad. 

Greneway.  Tacitvs.  Annates,  p.  58. 
The  fox  bragged  what  a  number  of  shifts  and  devices  he 
had  to  get  from  the  hounds  ;  and  the  cat  said  he  had  but 
one,  which  was  to  climbe  a  tree. 

Bacon.  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil, 

Like  as  a  ship,  in  which  no  balance  lies. 
Without  a  pilot  on  the  sleeping  waves, 
Fairly  along  with  wind  and  water  flies, 
And  painted  masts  with  silken  sails  embrares. 
Till  Nei)tune's  self  the  brayging  vessel  saves, 
5'o  laugh  a  while  at  her  so  proud  array. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth, 

Pro.  Why  Valentine,  what  bragadisme  is  this  ! 
Vat.  Pardon  me  (Protheus)  all  I  can  is  nothing, 
To  her,  whose  worth,  make  other  worthies  nothing, 
Shee  is  alone. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Or  shall  I  say,  that  I  can  scarce  forbear 
To  class,  when  I  a  captain  do  meet  there, 
So  lively  in  his  own  vain  humour  drest. 
So  brayyinty,  and  like  himself  exprest, 
That  modern  cowards,  when  they  saw  him  plaid. 
Saw,  blusht,  departed  guilty,  and  betraied. 

Maine.  On  Beaum.  ^  Fletcher's  Works. 
Dio.  The  bruite  is,  Hector's  slaine,  and  by  Achilles. 
Aia.  If  it  be  so,  yet  braglesse  let  it  be, 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Slialiespeare.  Troyt.  S,-  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  10. 
Seest  not  thilke  same  hawthorne  studde, 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde, 
And  vtter  his  tender  head? 
Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flower, 
And  bids  make  ready  Maia's  bower 
That  new  is  uprist  from  bed. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  March. 

To  the  onely  shadow  of  whose  worth  yet,  I  entitle  not  the 

bold  rimes  of  euery  apish  and  impudent  braggart,  (though 

he  dares  assume  any  thing)  such  I  turne  over  to  the  weauing 

of  cobwebs. — Ctiapman.  Homer.  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

His  steward  was  his  kinsman,  vain  expence, 
Wlio  proudly  strove  in  matters  light,  to  show 
Heroic  mind  in  braggart  aflluence. 

P.  Flelclier.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  8. 
Craggs.  Alas  !  if  I  am  such  a  creature. 
To  grow  the  worse  for  growing  greater, 
Wliy  faith,  in  spite  of  all  my  brags, 
Tis  Pope  must  be  asham'd  of  Craggs.— P»/i«.  Dialogue. 


Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before 
The  fairies  bragly  foot  the  floor. 

And  music  fills  the  hall.        Parnell.  Fairy  Tale. 
Nor  have  I  hazarded  my  art. 
And  neck,  so  long  on  the  state's  part, 
To  be  expos'd,  i'th'  end  to  suffer 
By  such  a  braggadocio  hufi'er.        Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks. 
He  cribs  without  scruple  from  other  men's  sacks , 
In  this  right  noble  example  he  brags, 
To  borrow  as  freely  from  other  men's  bags. 

Dudsley.  Song.  The  Milter  of  Mansfield. 

Immortal  Guy  !  who  near  Wintonia's  walls 
With  that  gigantic  bragyard  Colebrand  hight ! 
For  a  long  summer's  day  sole  tight  maintain'd. 
But  huge  gigantic  size,  and  braggart  oaths. 
And  sword  or  massy  club,  dismay'd  thee  not. 

Jayo.  Edge  Hill,  b.  ii. 
As  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strutting  and  lying  inde- 
pendence of  a  brayyart  philosophy,  nature  maintains  her 
rights,  and  great  names  have  great  prevalence. 

Burke.  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whiys. 

BUA'GGET.  Scotch,  Brajrtt'ort.  The  et>TOo- 
losy  is  unknov\'n.  A  coinpound  drink  made  of 
honey  and  spices,  { Grose. )     Whalley  adds,  ale. 

See  the  quotation  from  HoIUnshed. 

Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game, 

As  any  kid  or  calf  folowing  his  dame. 

Hire  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  meth, 

Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth. 

Chancer.  Tlie  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3201. 

Captainc,  if  ever  at  the  bozing  ken, 

You  have  in  draught  of  Darby  drilled  your  men  ; 

And  we  haue  seru'd  there  armed  al!  in  ale 

With  the  browne  bowle,  and  charg'd  in  bragyet  stale. 

B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Gypsies  Metamorphosed. 


BRAID,  r.  ^       A.  S. 

Braid,  n.       Vripere,  i 
Braid,  ailj.  )  or   draj 


BRA 

Before  she  [the  Author's  wife]  putteth  her  first  woort  into 
the  furnace,  or  mingleth  it  with  the  hops,  she  taketh  out  a 
vessel  full  of  eight  or  nine  gaUons,  which  she  shutteth  up 
close,  and  sutferetli  no  aire  to  come  into  it  till  it  become 
yellow,  and  this  she  reserveth  by  itself  unto  further  use, 
calling  it  brackwoort. — HoIUnshed.  Desc.  of  England,  c.  6. 

BRAID,  V.  '\  A.  S.  Brcey-an,  ge-hragan,  di- 
cximere,  stringere,  to  tear, 
out,  or  away.  Bray, 
hraijed,  braid  '  (See  Abraid  and  Bray,)  applied 
to  any  frequent  or  sudden  and  violent  action  or 
motio'n.  The  adjective,  used  by  Shakespeare, 
seems  to  denote,  sudden  and  violent. 

To  break,  pull,  drag,  rend,  or  tear ; — to  start, 
leap  or  spring  :  to  make  an  irruption,  or  eruption, 
or  sally,  assault,  onset,  insurrection,  revolt.  See 
Dr.  Jamieson  in  v.  Brade,  who  assigns  (unneces- 
sarily) various  etymologies  for  various  applications 
of  the  same  word. 

Mr.  Tooke  thinks  that  Braide,  quoted  below 
from  Shakespeare,  has  the  same  meaning  that  it 
has  in  Proverbs ,-  "  Diana  (he  remarks)  does  not 
confine  herself  to  his  craft  or  deceit ;  but  includes 
also  all  the  other  bad  qualities  of  which  she  sup- 
poses Bertram  to  be  compounded ;  and  which 
would  not  depart  from  him,  though  bruy'd  in  a 
mortar."  Such  an  interpretation  is  scarcely  intel- 
ligible.    Diana  has  previously  said, 

"  My  mother  told  me  lust  how  he  would  woo 
As  if  she  sate  in 's  heart.     She  sayes,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths." 

The  word  appears  to  refer  to  the  suddenness  and 
violence  with  which  Bertram  had  wooed  her. 
A  gret  ok  he  wolde  hreide  a  doun,  as  smal  gerde  were. 
And  here  forth  in  his  bond,  that  folc  forte  a  fere. 

fl.  Gloucester,  p.  22. 
When  the  day  was  ent,  to  rest  men  wer  alle  laid, 
Isaac  gan  repent,  that  he  to  R.  said. 
Fulle  stille  away  he  went,  that  was  a  thenes  braid. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  164. 
lak  brother  had  he  slayn,  the  Walcis  that  is  said, 
Tbe  more  lak  was  fayn,  to  do  William  that  braid. 


Id. 


.329. 


And  whanne  he  cam  nygh,  the  devel  hurllede  him  douu 
and  to  brayde  him. —  Wiciif.  Lurcc.  c.  9. 
And  whan  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay. 
He  was  agast,  and  wold  have  fled  away. 
Til  at  the  last  out  of  my  swough  I  brayde. 
O,  hast  thou  slain  me,  false  theef  ?  I  sayde. 
And  for  my  lond  thus  hast  thou  mordred  me. 

Cliaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6331. 

For  fere  almost  out  of  his  wit  he  brayde. 

And  to  his  goddes  pitously  preid 

For  socour.  Id.  The  Menkes  Tale,  T.  14,45C. 

And  sodeinly 

His  swerde  all  naked  out  he  braide 
In  his  fooll  hast,  and  thus  he  saide  : 
I  am  cause  of  this  felonie, 
So  it  is  reason,  that  I  die. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


For  Hercules  hede  of  hym  toke. 

Till  it  was  vnderne  high  and  mo 

And  than  he  gan  to  sigh  sore. 

And  sodeinly  he  brayde  of  slepe.  Ii.  lb.  b.  v. 

A\liile  in  this  sort  he  did  his  tale  pronounce ; 

With  waiward  looke  she  gan  him  ay  behold. 

And  rolling  eies,  that  moued  to  and  fro  ; 

With  silente  looke  discoursing  oner  all 

And  fourth  in  rage  at  last  thus  gan  she  brayde. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  j^neis,  b.  iv. 

He  brigeth  to  the  matter  after  his  twoo  yeres  musing 
thereupo,  neither  in  sight  of  any  substauneiall  learning,  nor 
yet  anye  proofe  of  reason  or  natural  wytte,  hut  onely  a  rashe 
maliciouse  fraticke  braide— Sir  T.  Mare.  Workcs,  p.  442. 

Diana.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braide 
Marry  that  will,  I  line  and  die  a  maid. 

SImkespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act.  iv.  sc.  2. 

BRAID,  or     ^ 

Bheid,  v.  See  Broid  and  Emuroidkr. 

Braid,  «.  \  k.  ?>.  Bredan  ;  Dut.  Breyden. 

Bra'idrd,  adj.   I     To  knit,  to  plight,  to  wreathe. 

Bra'iding,  n.    J 

Wiose  apparell  shall  not  be  outward  with  hroided  heare, 
&  hanginge  on  of  gold,  either  in  putting  on  of  gorgious 
apparell :  but  let  the  hid  man  of  the  hert  be  vncorupt,  with 
a  meke  and  quiet  spirit,  which  spirit  is  before  God  a  thinge 
much  set  by.~Bibte,  1551.     1  Peter,  c.  3. 

Lykewyse  also  the  wemcn  that  they  araye  them  seines  in 
comlye  apparell  wyth  shamefastnes  and  discrete  behaueoure, 
not  wyth  broyded  heere,  other  golde,  or  pearles,  or  costly 
araye.— /rf.  1  Timothy,  c.  2. 
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The  single  twyned  cordes  may  no  such  stresse  indure. 

As  cables  brayded  thre-fould  may,  together  wrethed  sure. 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastei. 

S.  Peter  saith  ;  let  not  the  outivard  apparell  of  women  bee 

decked  with  the  brayding  of  hir  haire,  not  with  wrapping  of 

golde  about  it,  or  goodly  cloathing :  but  the  mind  and  the 

conscience,  that  is  not  scene  with  eyes,  if  it  be  pure  &  quiet, 

that  is  a  godly  thing  and  excellent  afore  God.    And  S.  Paul 

saith ;  women  in  their  array  shoulde  apparell  themselue% 

with  shamefastnes  and  sobernes,  and  not  with  braydes  of 

their  haires,  or  golde,  or  pearles  or  precious  clothing :  but 

as  women  ought  to   doe,  let  them  shew  vertue  by  good 

workes. — Vives.  Instr.  of  a  CItristian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

Behold,  behold,  they  neuer  stand  content 
With  God,  with  kiude,  with  any  help  of  arte. 
But  curie  their  locks,  with  bodkins  and  with  braids, 
But  dye  their  heare,  with  sundry  subtill  sleights. 

Gascoigne.  Epilogue  to  the  Steel  Glass, 
Wlien  he  [Alexander]  sawe  he  coulde  not  finde  the  end 
of  the  thongcs,  that  wer  hidden  within  the  wrethes,  con- 
straining the  oracle  to  the  uttermooste.  He  cutle  the  wretheg 
a  sonder  with  a  sworde,  and  so  when  he  had  loosed  the 
wreathes,  he  found  the  ends  of  the  knottes  wythin  the 
braides.—Goldyny.  Justine,  fol.  54. 

Thy  colours  I  devis'd  with  care. 
Which  were  unknown  before  : 
Which  since  that,  in  their  braided  hair 
The  Nymphs  and  Silvans  wore. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
The  richest  colours,  flowery  Carmel  wears. 
Red  fillets,  cross'd  with  purple,  braid  thy  hairs. 

Parnell.  T lie  Gift  of  Poetry. 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair ; 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair  ; 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcite, 
She  was,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  every 
day  came  to  him  in  a  different  dress,  of  the  most  beautlftil 
shells,  bugles  and  bredes.— Spectator,  No.  II. 

O  nymph  reserv'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  Sun 

Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed.  Collins.  Ode  to  Evening. 

All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind 
In  btaided  dance  their  murmurs  joind. 
And  all  the  bright  uncounted  powers. 
Who  feed  on  heaven's  ambrosial  flowers 

Id.  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

BRAIL,  V.  )      The  ropes  used   to  truss  up  a 
Brail,  n.      f  sail  to  the  yard  or  mast  whereto 
it  is  attached,  are,  in  a  general  sense,  called  brails, 
( Falconer,  note  1'2  on  The  Shipwreck,  c.  2.)    Per- 
haps Be-rail  or  Be-riggle.      See  Rail,  Rig. 

The  main  sail,  by  the  squall  so  lately  rent. 
In  ttreaming  pendants  flying  is  unbent : 
With  brails  refix'd  another  soon  prepar'd. 
Ascending  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 


BRAIN,  u.  "I     k.%.Br(Bgen;T)\it.Breyne; 

Brain,  n.  Ger.  Bregne.     Wachter,  Ju- 

Bra'imsu.  nius  and  Skinner  concur  in 

Bra'inless.  (_  referring  to  the  Gr.  Bpt^/io, 

Bra'insick.  smciput;  quod  est  (Skinner 

Bra'insickly.  adds)  cerein  sedes.    Bpeyixa, 

Bra'insickness.       Eustathius  says,  (in  //.   t. 

BEi'iNwoRM.        )  v.  o86. )  is  so  called  airo  Tou 

^Spexeif,  to  wet,  to  moisten  ;  because  in  infants 

that  part  is  wet  or  moist }  Bragen  may  be  fonned 

of  Be-rcrgn,  (ber  pronounced  br.  )  See  Rain. 

To  brain,  is  to  deprive  of  the  brain,  to  knock 
out  the  brains. 

Brainsick, — sick  in  the  head  or  brain;  weak, 
ailing,  addle,  in  the  head  or  understanding. 

Brain-worm, — one  who  has  a  worm,  a  maggot, 
in  his  head. 

Ac  the  emperour  mid  his  scheld  tho  strok  hente  ynow. 
And  drow  liys  swerd  an  hey,  8:  to  the  gronde  fnste  slow. 
And  smot  Nennyn  thorg  the  helm  somdel  toward  the  brayn. 
■     R.  Gloucester,  p.  49. 
The  long  day  with  speares  sharp  yground 

With  arows,  darts,  swerds.  and  maces  fcl 
They  fight,  &  bringen  horse  &  man  to  ground 


And  with  I 


J  out  the  brain 


Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  Iv. 

■i'et  haue  I  prooued  them  openly  ivith  the  everlastynge 
worde  of  God  and  that  not  wronnye,  nor  wrested  after  my 
lyghte  brnyne,  but  after  the  exposition  of  clerkcly  doctours, 
yea  and  that  of  the  oldest  &  of  the  best. 
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And  in  very  deed  it  were  better  to  be  married  vnto  an 
image,  or  a  picture,  or  vnto  a  painted  table  tlian  to  bee  mar- 
lied  to  a  vicious,  or  a  foolish,  or  a  brainless  man. 

Vitvs.  Instr.  oj  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  1.  c.  16. 


grace, 
Then  riper  mellowed  yeares,  thought  good  to  turne  their 
trade, 


reper 
iade. 


He  sayd,  this  unement  es  so  gode, 

That,  if  a  man  be  brayn-vode, 

And  he  war  ones  anoynt  with  yt, 

Smertly  sold  he  have  his  -mt.—Ywaine  S;  Gawin,  1. 1756. 

Trin.  They  say  there  's  but  fiue  upon  this  isle :  we  are 
three  of  them  :  if  th'  other  two  be  brain'd  like  us,  the  state 
totteTS.—S/:akespcare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Post    'Tis   stiU   a  dreame :    or   else   such    stulTe  as 
madmen 
Tongue,  but  braine  not.  Id.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Hots,  By  this  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rascall,  I  could 
iraine  him  with  liis  ladies'  fan. 

Id.  1  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

*'  I  did  not  read  to  the  intent  to  be  edified  thereby  nor  to 
seeke  the  glorie  of  God  :  contrariwise,  arrogantly  to  be 
seditious  and  to  dispute  thereof,  and  priuately  to  interpret 
it  after  my  owue  brayne  and  atfection." 

Stow.  a.  Mary,  an.  1553. 

Because  the  work  might  in  truth  be  judged  brainish,  if 
nothing  but  amorous  humour  were  handled  therein,  I  have 
interwoven  matters  historical,  which  rmexplained,  might 
defraud  the  mind  of  much  content. 

Drayton.  To  the  Reader. 

The  old  Earle  of  Kildare,  deceased  in  the  tower,  wishing 
In  his  death  bed,  that  either  he  had  died  before  he  had 
heard  of  the  Rebellion,  or  that  his  brainelesse  boy  had  never 
lived  to  raise  the  like  commotion. 

Hollinshed.  Chron.  of  Ireland,  an.  1539. 

The  upper  part  of  this  root  (for  it  groweth  double)  stamped 
with  frankincence  and  mixt  with  wine  of  equall  weight,  and 
so  made  into  salve,  draweth  out  the  spills  or  broken  skales 
in  the  brain-pan  or  scull. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  11. 

Whilst  charming  fancies  moue  me  to  reueale 
The  idle  rauings  of  my  brain-sicke  youthe. 
My  heart  doth  pant  within,  to  heare  my  mouth 
Vnfold  the  follies  which  it  would  conceale. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  3.  1. 

Lady.  "Who  was  it,  that  thus  cry'd  ?  why  worthy  Thane, 
You  doe  vnbend  your  noble  strength,  to  thinke 
So  braine-sickly  of  things  :  goe  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  hlthie  witness  from  your  hand. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Cowardise  is  nothing  with  them  but  heedful  warinesse  : 
brain-sicknesse  they  entitle  promptitude,  quickuesse,  and 
Ci\tT\t\e.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  77. 

Wheras  I  briefly  mentioned  certain  heads  of  discourse, 
which  I  referr'd  to  a  place  more  proper  according  to  my  me- 
thod to  be  treated  there  at  full  with  all  their  reasons  about 
them,  this  brain-worm  against  all  the  laws  of  dispute,  wiU 
needs  deal  with  them  heK.— Milton.  Colasterion. 

I  stop  a  little  at  the  brain,  as  the  most  considerable  part 
of  this  part  [the  head]  of  the  body,  being  the  great  instru- 
ment of  life  and  motion  of  quadrupeds,  as  'tis  in  man  of 
that,  as  also  in  all  probability,  the  chief  seat  of  his  immortal 
soul.— i)erAam.  Physico  Theo.  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
Let  those  who  boast  the  uncommon  gift  of  brains, 
The  laurel  pluck,  and  wear  it  for  their  pains  ; 
Fresh  on  their  brows  for  ages  let  it  bloom 
And,  ages  past,  still  flourish  round  their  tomb. 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 
Ill-fated  youth  !  what  stars  malignant  shed 
Their  baneful  influence  o'er  thy  brainless  head, 
Doom'd  to  be  ever  writing,  never  read. 

P.  Whitehead.  State  Dunces. 

BRAKE.  That  which  breaketh ;  (lit.  and 
met.)  sc.  the  strength,  the  spirit,  the  temper; 
that  which,  any  thing-,  (bridle,  frame,  close  or 
narrow  place,)  which  restrains,  holds,  or  keeps  in, 
confines,  curbs,  tames,  subdues.  ( See  the  Com. 
OH  Shakespeare,  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  ii.  sc.  1  ; 
and  Nare's  Gloss.)  Holland  renders  the  Lat. 
Ballista,  a  brake. 

But  such  as  haue  their  stables  ful  yfraught 
With  pampred  jades,  ought  therewithal  to  wey, 
VTiat  great  excesse,  vpon  them  may  be  spenti 
How  many  pore,  (which  nede  nor  brake  nor  bit) 
Might  therewithal,  in  godly  wise  be  fedde. 

Gascuigne,  The  Steel  Glass. 
In  hir  right  hand  (which  to  and  fro  did  shake) 

She  bare  a  skourge,  with  many  a  knottie  string, 
4nd  m  her  left,  a  snaffle  bit  or  brake, 
Bctost  with  gold,  and  many  a  singling  ring.— /d.  lb 
VOli.1. 
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But  the  law  had  them  in  suche  a  brake,  that  they  collide 
not  chuse,  but  graunt,  that  they  had  well  deserued  punishe- 
ment,  for  so  muche  as  it  could  not  be  denied,  but  that  it  was 
good  and  honeste,  whiche  was  by  the  law  commaunded. 

Udal.  Gatathi,  c.  3. 

This  Bucephal  was  a  passing  faire  horse  fierce  &  ful  of 
courage,  whiche  Philip  had  bought  of  a  Thessalie  for  thirtene 
talets  &  because  of  his  fierceness,  kepte  him  within  a  brake 
of  iron  barres.— irende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  6. 

Among  engines  of  artillery,  the  Cretes  invented  the 
scorpion  or  crosse-bow :  the  Syrians,  the  catapult  :  the 
Phenicians  the  balist  or  brake,  and  the  sling. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

Yet  ceased  not  eyther  the  brakes  or  scorpions,  wherof 
these  discharged  stones  thicke.  the  other  sent  out  darts  as 
fast.— Zd.  Ammianus,  b.  XX.  c.  8. 

BRAKE.  )      Brake  or  bracken  is  perhaps  so 
Bra'ky.     j  called,  says    Skinner,   quia  fragilis 

est ;  easy  to  be  broken.     A  brake,  Junius  refers  to 

the  same  origin. 

Any  place  covered  wath  such  undergrowth  as 

bracken,  briars,  or  brambles. 

So  sheepe  with  wool  are  clad, 

their  maisters  haue  the  gaine, 
So  birds  do  build  their  nests  on  brakes 

and  put  themselues  to  paine. 

Turberviile.  The  Lover  Jinding  his  Love, 

Repaire  to  heare  the  wedded  make 
And  late  ycoupled  in  a  knote, 
The  Philomele  that  sits  in  brakes. 
And  felles  of  Tereus  truth  by  note. 

Id.  The  Lover  hoping  Redress,  ^c. 
Had  1  that  honest  blood  in  my  veins  again.  Queen,  that 
your  feats,  and  these  frights  have  drain'd  from  me,  honour 
should  pull  hard,  e'r  it  drew  me  into  these  brakes. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Thierry  S,-  Theo.  Actv.  sc.  1. 

The  fields  of  combat  here  are  beds  of  downe, 

Or  heaped  lilies  vnder  shadie  brakes  : 
But  come  and  see  our  queene  with  golden  crowne 

That  all  her  seruants  blest  &  happie  makes. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  b.  XV.  s.  64. 

The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here. 

Her  mossy  dray  that  makes ; 
And  laugh  to  see  the  dusty  deer 

Come  bounding  o'er  the  brakes 

Drayton    The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

Why  kept  he  not  amongst  the  fennes  ? 

Or  on  the  copses  by. 
Or  in  the  woods,  and  braky  glennes, 

Where  hawes  and  acorns  lie. 

Brotvne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe. 

Feame  or  brake,  will  die  at  the  root  in  two  yeares,  if  you 
will  not  suifer  it  to  braunch,  and  grow  above  ground. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  6. 

The  juicy  groves 

Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 

Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd. 

In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales ; 

AVhere  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twining  brake, 

And  the  birds  sing  conceal'd.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Tlius  at  the  shut  of  ev'n,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cow'rs  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Then  claps  her  well-fiedg'd  wings  and  bears  away. 

Blair.  The  Grave. 

BRA'MBLE,  71.  "\       Dut.  Braem:  A.  S.  Brcem- 

Bra'mbled.  \bel,  bremhle,  which  Skinner 

Bra'mbly.  }  derivesfromthe  A.S.5re7?ieZ, 

angens,  crucians  ;    because  it  tears  or  lacerates 

the  hands  with  its  thorns.     Brcmcl  probably  is 

from  Bremman,  furere.     See  Beimme. 

But  he  was  chaste  and  no  lechour, 
And  swete  as  is  the  bramble  flour 
That  beareth  the  red  hepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  V.  13,676. 

None  of  you  all  there  is,  that  is  so  madde 
To  seke  for  grapes  on  brambles  or  on  bryers. 

Wyat.  Of  the  meane  and  sure  Estate. 

But  in  the  one  it  bryngeth  forth  good  come  &  sweete 
frutes :  and  in  the  other  it  brj'ngeth  forth  nettles  and  brom- 
billes,  that  be  nothing  worth  but  to  the  fier. 

Barnes.   JrorA-es,  p.  261. 

Wliereupon  is  thought  that  he  [Demosthenes]  forsook  his 
colours  and  fled  ;  now  as  he  made  haste  away,  there  chanced 
a  bramble  to  take  hold  of  his  cassock  beiiinde,  whereat  he 
turned  back  and  said  unto  the  bramble :  Save  my  life  and 
take  my  i^nsome.— Holland,  Plutarch,  p.  765. 

Doth  the  bramble  cumber  a  garden  I  It  makes  the  better 
hedge  :  where  if  it  chances  to  prick  the  owner,  it  will  tear 
the  thief. — Grew.  Cosmologia  Sacra,  b.iii.  c.  2. 

2ir 


BRA 

flart,  tow  they  warble  in  that  brambly  bush, 
The  gaudy  goldfinch,  and  the  specklv  thrush. 

A.  Philips,  Past.  4. 
WHiat  tho'  no  native  charms  my  person  grace. 
Nor  beauty  moulds  my  fonii,  nor  paints  my  face  ; 
The  sweetest  fruit  may  often  pall  the  taste. 
While  sloes  and  brambles  yield  a  safe  repast. 

Blacklock.   The  Plaintive  Shepherd. 
Yet  hence  inthron'd  in  venerable  state. 
Proud  hospitality  dispens'd  ner  store ; 
Ah,  see,  beneath  yon  tower's  unvaulted  gate. 
Forlorn  she  sits  upon  the  brambled  floor.      . 

Warton,  Ode  3. 

Scanner 
Bra'nny.  f  thinks  it  is  from  the  A.  S.  Brun, 
brown.  Chaucer  writes  Brcn.  (  See  Junius  and 
Menage. ) 

The  brown,  as  contrasted  with  the  white,  (sc. ) 
the  white  meal. 
In  schole  is  great  altercation 
In  this  matere,  and  grete  disputation. 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  I  ne  can  not  boulte  it  to  the  bren. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15.177. 

Ye  shall,  I  warrant  you,  very  well  perceiue,  that  whe  his 
wordes  be  well  sifted,  men  shall  find  little  fine  flowre  in  the, 
but  all  very  mustie  branne,  not  worthy  so  much  as  to  fede 
either  horse  or  hogges. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  649. 

For  that  is  meale  with  philosophers,  is  taken  but  for  bran 
and  chafife  with  simple  folke.  And  contrariwise,  the  meale 
of  the  simple  is  but  bran  and  chafl-e  among  wise  men. 


Their  common  drinke  is  mead,  the  poorer  sort  vse  water, 
and  a  third  drinke  called  quasse,  which  is  nothing  else  fas 
we  say)  but  water  turned  out  of  his  wits,  with  a  little  branne 
meashed  with  it. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 

Otherwhiles  there  be  certain  brannie  scales  called  dan  ■ 
drufl-e,  which  over-spread  the  head. 

Holland,  Plinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  6. 
Feed  him  with  herbs,  whatever  thou  canst  find, 
Of  generous  warmth  :  and  of  salacious  kind, 


r  him,  and  (drinking  what  he  can) 
Encourage  him  to  thirst  again  with  bran. 

Dryden.  Virgile,  Geor.  3. 

BRANCH,  ^;.^       Tlxxt.  Brancke ;  Ger.  Bank; 

Branch,  n.        \  Fr.    Brancke ;      It.    Branca. 

BRA'xcHEn.        I  Kilian    and    Wachter.    from 

Br.a'nching,  n.  f  Rank-en,  recken,  to  reach,  to 

Bra'nchless.     I  extend.   Others,  from  Lat. i?G- 

Bra'nchy.         J  m«s  or  i?rac/a'«m.  More  plainly 

from  the  A.  S.  Be-wrenc-an,  or  be-icring-an ;  Dut. 

Be-wringhen,  wroncken ;   Ger.  Renk-en,  to  wring, 

or  wrench,  or  raunch;    to  be-raunch,  to  braunch 

or  branch,  to  twist,  to  turn,  to  bend ;  and  thus 

branch,  the  n.  is  nearly  equivalent  to  bongh ;  and 

to  branch — 

To  bend,  to  turn,  to  incline,  to  diverge  :  and 
further — 

To  branch,  is  fo  reach  or  stretch  out,  or  off,  to 
extend,  (sc. )  as  from  the  trunk,  the  main  stem  or 
material ;  the  main  road,  course,  or  direction :  to 
spread  or  shoot  out. 

Ther  come  in  tuelf  olde  men  myd  euene  pas  there 
Men  of  well  vayr  serablant,  and  branchys  hii  here, 
Of  olyue,  as  in  sygne  that  hii  of  pes  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  193. 
It  it  be  so  no  branche  in  wedlaike  of  tham  be  noraen, 
It  blanche  oner  lyue  Edward,  Scc.—R.  Brunne,  p.  254. 


And  fulle  mj-che  peple  spredden  her  clothis  in  the  wa 
other  kittiden  braunchis  of  treese  and  strewiden  in  tl 
weye.— JPic/i/.  Matthew,  c.21. 

And  many  of  the  people  spred  their  garmetes  in  ye  wa 
Other  cut  downe  braunches  from  the  trees  &  strewed  the  j 
the  waye.— .Si6/c,  1551.  lb. 

This  naked  swerd,  that  hangeth  by  my  side, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  ker^-e  and  bite 
Were  it  as  tliicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke. 

Cliaucer.  The  Squieres  Talc,  v.  10,4" 

But  oner  this  nowe  wolde  I  preye. 
To  witte  what  the  braunches  are 
Of  auarice,  and  howe  thei  fare, 
Als  wel  in  loue  as  otherwise. 


Gowe 


Con.  A.  b.  ■ 


After  1 


the  kyng  departed  out  of  the  churche  in  the 
same  estate,  and  went  to  his  palays,  and  there  was  a  foun- 
tayne  that  ran  by  dyuers  braunches  whyte  wyne  and  red. 

Berners,  Froissart.  Cronycte,  c.  265. 
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If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader  and  branchcr, 
like  the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  proles  tarde  ores- 
centis  Otiva: ;  and  yield,  though  with  a  little  longer  expecta- 
tion, as  useful,  and  more  sober  fruit  than  the  other. 

RetiquiiB  Wottornante,  p.  77. 

It  was  but  now  they  gathered  blooming  May, 
And  of  his  amies  disrob'd  the  branching  tree. 

To  strow  with  boughs  and  blossoms  all  thy  way; 
And  now  the  branchless  trunk  a  cross  for  thee, 
And  May,  dismay'd,  thy  coronet  must  be. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  ovtr  Death. 

The  branches  of  the  o,ak  endure  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  though  its  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn ;  and  these  too 
will  be  restored  with  the  returning  spring. 

Spectator,  No.  173. 

Let  your  meditations  run  over  the  names  of  all  the 
sciences,  with  their  numerous  branchings,  and  innumerable 
particular  themes  of  knowledge  ;  and  then  reflect  how  few 
of  them  you  are  acquainted  with  in  a  tolerable  degree. 

Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  I. 

I  might  give  another  plain  simile  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
this,  WHiat  horse  or  carriage  can  take  \lp  and  bear  away  all 
the  various  rude  and  unwieldy  loppings  of  a  branchi/  tree  at 
ones'!— Id.  Ib.pt.  i.e.  17. 

Shall  reptile  sinners  frowning  justice  fear. 
And  pageant  titles  privilege  the  peer  ? 
So  falls  the  humbler  game  in  common  fields 
■Wliile  the  irancA'd  beast  the  royal  forest  shields. 

P.  Whitehead.  Honour.  A  Satire,  1747. 

One  principal  branch  of  which  is  to  distinguish  merit  in 

every  degree,  and  so  to  gain  the  love  of  the  lower  rank,  as 

to  preserve  at  the  same  time,  the  atfection  of  their  superiors. 

Uelmoth.  Plinij,  b.  ix.  Let.  5. 

In  those  trifling  manufactures  -which  are  destined  to  sup- 
ply the  small  wants  of  but  a  small  number  of  people,  the 
whole  number  of  workmen  must  necessarily  be  small ;  and 
those  employed  in  every  different  branch  of  the  work  can 
often  be  collected  into  the  same  workhouse,  and  placed  at 
once  under  the  view  of  the  spectator. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms, 
(Coeval  near  with  that)  all  rugged  show. 
Long  lash'd  by  the  rude  winds,  some  rift  half  down 
Their  branchless  trunks.  Blair.  Grave. 

Beneath  thy  branchy  bowers  of  thickest  gloom 
Much  on  th'  imperfect  state  of  man  I've  mus'd. 

Scott.  Amwell. 

BRAND,  v.'\       A  hrand,  torris  ignitus.    Dut. 

Brand,  n.       Vand  Ger.  Brand,  from  the  Dut. 

Brand-new.  j  Branden ;  Ger.  Breiinen  ;  A.  S. 
Brennan,  to  burn. 

To  brand  is  to  burn,  (sc. )  a  spot  or  mark  in 
token  of  infamy. 

A  brand  is  a  burning  stick  or  torch  ;  a  spot  or 
mark  burned. 

A  sword  is  also  so  called,  because  in  motion  it 
glitters  like  a  burning  torch,  like  a  6vc-brand, 
(Skinner. )  But  Hickes, — because  the  ancients  in 
fabricating  swords,  endeavoured  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  flaming /re. 

Brand-new, — Dut.  Brandnieuw  (  Skinner  ob- 
serves), is  by  an  elegant  metaphor  deduced  e  re 
fabrili  :  new  from  the  fire,  from  the  forge. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  295. 
Therefore    whanne    ludas    hadde    take   a    company    of 
knyghtis  andmynistris  of  thebisschopis  and  of  the  Farisees, 
he  cam  tbider  with  lantcrnes  and  brondis  and  armeris. 

Wiclif.  John,  c.  IS. 

Judas  then  after  he  had  receaued  a  bonde  of  men,  and 

ministers  of  the  hye  preestes,  and  Pharisees,  came  thither 

with  lanters  and  fyer  brandes  and  wepens.— KiS/c,  1551.  lb. 

i  brondes  ende  outran  anon 

blody  dropes  many  on. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  2342. 
O  sufler  me  among  so  many  men. 
To  tread  aright  tlie  traces  of  thy  pen  ; 
And  light  my  link  at  thy  etenial  flame, 
Till  without  it  I  brand  everiasting  shame, 
On  the  world's  forehead. 

The  Relurnefrom  Pernassus,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
His  black  uncombed  locks  dishevell'd  fell 
About  his  face  ;  through  which,  as  brands  of  hell, 
Sunk  in  his  skull,  his  staring  eyes  did  glow. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

■With  hast  of  coming  aff,  to  fetch  my  coat. 
"What  shall  I  do?  it  was  almaist  brand  new, 
'Tie  but  a  hellier  since't  came  aff' the  clew. 

Rots.  Ilelenore,  in  Jamiesoii. 
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And; 


All  wit  which  borders  upon  prophaneness  and  makes  bold 
with  those  things  to  which  the  greatest  reverence  is  due 
deserves  to  be  branded  for  (oWy.—  Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

Yet  since  the  effects  of  Providence  we  find 


A  brand  that  sovereign  justice  cannot  bear  ; 

Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state. 

Dryden.  Reliyio  Latci. 

ViJicn  in  her  faithful  and  immortal  page, 

They  saw  transmitted  down  from  age  to  age 

Recorded  villains,  and  each  spotted  name 

Branded  with  marks  of  everlasting  shame, 

Succeeding  villains  sought  her  as  a  friend, 

And  if  not  really  mended,  feign'd  to  mend. 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 

Hence  the  school  diiines  have  branded  the  practice  of 
taking  interest,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  na- 
tural and  ie\ea.\ed.—Blackstone.  Com.  b.ii.  c.  30. 

Trample  th'  invader's  lofty  crest 

And  from  his  grasp  the  dagger  wrest, 

And  desolating  brand. 

Beattie.  Ode  on  Lord  H  *  *'s  Birlh-day. 

BRA'NDISH,  V.  ^  "  From  Brand,  (see  ante.) 
Bra'ndish,  n.  V  Anglice,  —  to  brandish  a 
Bra'ndisher.  J  sword,  gladium  strictum  vi- 
brando  corruscare  facere,"  ( Hickes,  Gram.  A.  S. 
p.  192.)  Junius  also  thinks  that  brandish  was  first 
applied  to  the  motion  of  a  brand,  and  then  gene- 
rally to  denote — to  wave,  to  shake.  Fr.  Brarulir ; 
(It.  Brandire;  which  Menage  derives  from  the 
Lat.  Vibrare ;)  to  shine  or  glister  with  a  gentle 
shaking  or  soft  moving,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

To  wave,  (sc.  while  held  or  grasped,)  to  move 
to  and  fro  in  attitude  of  defence  or  attack ;  to 
vibrate. 

To  the  king  again  went  he  there, 

And  said,  "  Lief  sir,  I  saw  a  hand  ; 
Out  of  the  water  it  came  all  bare. 

And  thrice  it  brandished  that  rich  brand.** 

Morie  Arthur.  Ellis.  Rom.  vo\.'i. 

So  they  set  on,  first  discharging  their  arrowes,  then  dealing 
with  their  swordes,  which  they  use  in  brauerie  to  shake,  and 
brandish  oner  their  heads  before  they  came  to  strokes. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

And  as  Jove  brandishing  a  starre  (which  men  a  comet  call) 
Hurles  out  his  curled  haire  abroad,  that  from  his  brand 

exales 
A  thousand  sparkes. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

Vpon  the  bridge  appear'd  a  warlike  swaine 
From  top  to  toe  all  clad  in  armour  good, 
\^'llo  brandishing  a  broad  and  cutting  sword. 
Thus  threat'ned  death  with  many  an  idle  word. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovllogne,  h.iviL£..3l, 
It  is  in  vaine  braue  friends,  to  shew  the  right 
Which  we  are  forc'd  to  seeke  by  ciuill  fight. 
Your  swords  are  brandisht  in  a  noble  cause, 
To  free  your  country  from  a  tyrant's  iawes. 

Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 
Hut  their  auxiliary  bands,  those  brandishers  of  speares 
From  many  cities  drawn  are  they,  that  are  our  hinderers. 
Not  suffering  well  rays'd  Troy  to'  fall. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Dame  Justice  waits  thee,  well  I  ween, 

Her  sword  is  brandisli'd  high  : 
Naught  can  thee  from  her  vengeance  screen, 
Nor  canst  thou  from  her  fly. 

Prior.  The  Viceroy.  A  Ballad. 

But  the  most  sonorous  part  of  our  consort,  was  a  she  drum, 
or  (as  the  vulgar  call  it)  a  kettle  drum,  who  accompanied  her 
discourse  with  motions  of  the  body,  tosses  of  the  head,  and 
brandishes  of  the  fan.— ra«er,  No.  157. 
With  old  Silenus  reclining,  through  the  crowd 
Which  gambols  round  him,  in  convulsions  wild 
Tossing  their  limbs,  and  brandishing  in  air 
The  ivy-mantled  thyrsus. — Akenside.  Hymn  to  the  Naiads. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
llesounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

Cou-per.  Task,  b.  iv. 

BRA'NDLE.  Fr.  Brandiller.  "  To  brandle, 
wag,  shake,  swing,  totter,"  (  Cotgrave. )  Menage 
s.iys  from  Brandir,  to  wave,  to  shake.  (See 
Brandish.)     Bp.  Taylor  writes  Branle.     See  in 

v.   A.NTITTPE. 

Princes  cannot  be  too  suspicious  when  their  lives  are 
sought,  and  subjects  cannot  be  too  curious  when  the  state 
brandies.— State  Trials,  ith  James  I.  an.  1606. 

BRA'NDY.    Dut.  Brand-iuijn ;  Sw.Braen-win; 
Ger.  Brand-u'cin.  Brand,  i.  e.  burned; — and  wine, 
'■orrupted  into  y  in  English. 
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The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose, 
Disarm'd  of  that  from  which  their  courage  grows : 
While  the  glad  English,  to  relieve  their  toil. 
In  healths  to  their  great  leader  drink  the  spoil. 

Waller.  Instructions  to  a  Painter. 
Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
And  to  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires  ; 
Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quaffs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 

Addison.  The  Play  Hotse. 
Thus  the  wool  of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
wines  of  France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  com  in  Poland  is  at  this  day,  exchanged 
for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France,  and  for  the  silks  and 
velvets  of  France  and  Italy. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.iii.  c.  3. 

BRA'NGLE.  To  brangle  is  interpreted  by 
Lye, — to  brandish,  to  shake.  The  Glossarist  to 
G.  Douglas  thinks  it  is  from  the  Fr.  Branler  or 
Bransler,  to  move,  to  shake.  Dr.  Jamieson  coin- 
cides in  this  ;  and  if  they  are  right,  brangle  and 
brandle  are  merely  different  ways  of  writing  the 
same  word.  (See  Brandle  and  Bransel.)  But 
Brangle  is  also  interpreted  juryari,  aliercari,  to 
tvrangle ;  which  Skinner  and  Junius  agree  is 
wrangle,  a  diminutive  of  wrong,  the  past  part,  of 
wring,  to  twist,  to  distort,  to  misrepresent ;  and 
thus— 

To  dispute,  to  squabble,  to  quarrel. 

Be-wrangle,  berangle,  brangle,  presents  a  common 
course  of  corruption. 

Brangill  and  Brangland  (i.  e.  brangling)  occur 
in  G.  Douglas,  .3ineados,  b.  ii.  p.  39.  b.  x.  p. 
334 ;  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  tree  and  of  a 
spear.  In  b.  x.  p.  347,  Mezentius  is  said  '  To 
go  brangland  through  the  field,"  and  here  Dr. 
Jamieson  interprets  it  to  denote — to  menace ;  to 
make  a  threatening  appearance. 

This  is  "  durus  sermo,"  says  some  brangling  parishioner, 
that  fetches  up  his  poor  minister  every  term  for  trifles. 

Bp.  Hall.  Rem.  p.  81. 
A  fellow,  whose  father  was  a  butcher,  desiring  a  lawj'er  to 
be  referee  in  some  little  brangle  between  him  and  his  neigh- 
bour, complained  that  the  lawyer  excused  himself. 

Swi/i,  vol.  xxi.  Let.  410. 


others  do  about  their  frontiers  — Id.  lb. 

The  payment  of  tythes  in  this  kingdom  is  subject  to  so 
many  frauds,  brangles,  and  other  difficulties,  not  only  from 
papists  and  dissenters,  but  even  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  protestants.— /d.  On  settling  the  Tithe  on  Hemp. 

BRA'NSEL.       Fr.   Branler    or    bransler;    to 
brandle.      Bransle  the  n.   Cotgrave  says,  is   "  a 
brandling,  &c.     Also,  a  brawl  or  dance,  wherein 
many  (men  and  women)   holding  by  the  hands 
sometimes,  in  a  ring,  and  otherwhilcs  at  length, 
move  altogether."     G.  Douglas,  in  the   Threttene 
Booke  (if  Eneados  uses  brangill  for  a  dance. 
And  other-whiles,  with  amorous  delights. 
And  pleasing  toyes  he  would  her  entertaine 
Now  singing  sweetly,  to  suprise  her  sprights, 
Now  making  layes  of  loue  and  loner's  paine, 
Bransles,  ballads,  virelayes,  and  verses  vaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

BRASS.  ^       A.  S.    Brtes:    whence    perhaps 
Bra'ssv.     V  (says  Junius)  the  Fr.  Bronze ;  It. 
Bra'sier.  J  and  Sp.  Bronzo  .■    but  Tooke  is  of 
opinion  that  these   are  from  the  old   English  to 
bren  or  brin  ;  (A.  S.  Bernan,  brenn-an ;)  i.  0.  to 
burn.    The  A.  S.  Bras,  brass,  may  have  a  similar 
origin,  viz.  A..S.  Brastlian;  Ger.  .Brasen,  to  bum ; 
and  the  metal  may  be  so  called  from  its  colour. 
The  Bratons  made  deol  y  nou  tho  he  ded  lay. 
And  made  Kynge's  fourme  of  brass  al  holu  wythinne 
Vpe  an  hors  ryde  of  bras,  &  that  body  dude  iherj-r 


.  belle  t 


.  Gloucester,  p.  25J. 
1  me  shewith 
s.  other  of  brygt  silver. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  9. 
If  I  speke  with  tungis  of  men  and  of  aungels  and  I  hauo 
no  charite,  I  am  maad  as  bras  sownyng,  or  a  cymbal  tynk- 
\ynge.— Wiclif.  1  Corynth,  c.  13. 

Thoughe  I  spake  w«  the  tonges  of  men  and  angels,  &  yet 
had  no  loue.  I  were  euen  as  soudinge  brasse:  or  as  tikelynge 
cymball.— Bitfe,  1551.  lb. 
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Shee  must  needs  forsooth  make  a  feast  for  to  shew  this 
candlesticke  to  her  guests,  which  cost  her  fiftee  thousand 
sesterces.  Now  the  founder  or  brasler  that  sold  it  her,  was 
misshapen,  and  tmnch-hac^t.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.xxxiv.  c.3. 

Losses 

That  haue  of  late  so  hudled  on  his  backe, 
Enow  to  presse  a  royall  merchant  downe ; 
And  plucke  commisseration  of  his  state 
From  brassie  bosomes,  and  rough  hearts  of  fiints. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satyr  upon  the  de- 
parted persons ;  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them, 
but  that  they  were  born  and  that  they  died. 

Spectator,  No.  2C. 

His  front,  with  ten- fold  plates  of  brass 
Secur'd,  shame  never  yet  could  pass, 
Nor  on  the  surface  of  his  skin 
Blush  for  that  guilt  which  dwelt  within. 

Churchill.  The  Duellist,  b.iu. 

BRAST.  A.  S.  Burstan,  to  burst,  to  break 
out.     See  Burst. 

The  Sarazin  so  he  smote  in  the  hede  with  that  treste 

That  brayn  S:  blode  alle  bote  &  igen  alle  out  gan  brest. 

R.  Brunne,  p  229. 

No  hart  may  thinke,  ne  tong  sain 

A  quarter  of  my  wo  and  pain 

I  might  not  with  the  anger  last 

Mine  hart  in  poinct  was  for  to  brast. 

Chaucer.  R.  of  the  Rose. 

Peter  irusl  fourth  into  teares,  askyng  nothing  with  his 
voice.— Barncj.  An  Epitome  of  his  Workes,  p.  3?0. 

Some  of  these  that  came  hyther  with  the  duke,  not  able  to 
disseble  theyr  sorow  were  faine  at  his  backe  to  turne  their 
face  to  the  wall,  while  the  doloure  of  their  hearte  braste  oute 
at  theyr  eyen.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  65. 

BRAT.  The  past  part,  of  the  A.S.  Bred-an, 
fovere. 

Any  thing  nourished,  cherished,  fostered. 
O  Israeli,  O  housholde  of  the  Lorde, 
O  Abraham's  bratles,  O  broode  of  blessed  seede. 
O  chosen  sheepe  that  loued  the  Lord  in  deede ; 
O  hungry  heartes,  feed  still  vpon  his  worde, 
And  put  your  trust  in  him  with  one  accorde. 

Gascoigne.  Be  Profundis. 
For  thou  of  JS.o\s  brats, 

thyself  the  woorst  dost  showe  : 
And  hauing  no  just  cause  to  rage 
to  soone  beginst  to  blowe. 

Turberi'ille.  Pyndara's  Answer,  ^-c. 

Here  therefore  these  atheistick  politicians,  as  they  first  of 
all  slander  human  nature,  and  make  a  villain  of  it ;  so  do 
they  in  the  next  place,  reproach  justioe  and  civil  sovereignty 
also,  making  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  ignoble  and  bastardly 
brat  of  ieai.—Cudu'orlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  801. 
No  parish,  if  they  once  adopt 
The  spurious  brats  by  strollers  dropt. 
Leaves  them,  when  grown  up  lustie  fellows, 
To  the  wide  world,  that  is,  the  gallows. 

Prior.  To  Fleetwood  Shephard. 
When  the  mad  fit  comes  on,  I  seize  the  pen, 
Rough  as  they  run,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down, 
Rough  as  they  run  discharge  them  on  the  town : 
Hence  rude  unfinish'd  brats,  before  their  time. 
Are  borne  into  this  idle  world  of  rhyme. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  ii. 

BRATT.  From  the  same  source  as  the  former 
Brat.  Lye  says,  "  Bred-an,  iVeormiait,"  that  is, 
1o  warm.      A  bratt  then,   s — 

That  which  warraeth,  a  warm  cloak  or  covering. 

For  ne  had  they  but  a  shefe 

Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-night. 
And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  day-light. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tate,  v.  16,349. 

BRAVE,  u.  A  Fr.  Brave;  hand  Sp.  Bravo; 
Brave,  ji.  Ger.  Brav;   Dnt.Brauu-e;  Sw. 

Brave,  adj.  Braf.  Junius  says,  that  it 
Bra'ving,  n,  seems  to  be  uito  tov  ^pa^€iov, 
Bra'velt.  V  the  reward  of  victory.  Wachter 
Bra'veness.  derives  it  from  the  Lat.  Probus: 
Bra'vert.  to  this  Ihreprefers,2?ra5re,heros; 

Brava'do.  a.  S.  Brego.     But  Duchat  ob- 

Bra'vo.  )  serves,  that  brave,  in  the  appli- 

cation to  finery,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  ancient 
word  bragard,  (g  into  v.)  And  it  is  evident  in 
many  of  the  examples  following,  that  brave,  bravery, 
(applied  either  to  person  or  thing,)  and  bravado, 
are  used  to  express,  loud,  ostentatious  bragging ; 
a  bragging,  boastful,  ostentatious  display  of 'finery, 
rf  dress,  of  pride,  of  power,  of  courage,  of  daring. 
(See  the  usages  of  Braw  in  J-,imieson. )     A  bruve. 


BRA 

and  to  brave,  are  still  so  used ;  while  brave,  the 
adj.  and  bravery,  the  n.  are  employed  to  express — 

simply courage.     (  See  Brag,  and  the  quotation 

from  G.  Fletcher ;  also,  to  Break.  ) 

A  brag,  and  a  brave,  denote  the  same  thing. 

To  brave  is  to  set  boastfully  at  defiance;  to 
challenge,  in  a  boastful,  bragging,  daring  manner. 
In  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  to  set  off  in  finery. 

He  braucd  him  vnder  his  nose  and  often  compassed  him 
about  as  if  he  had  besieged  him :  till  the  Partluans  not 
accustomed  to  endure  such  hrauadoes,  came  about  their 
King,  and  demanded  battell. 

Grenewey.  Tacitvs.  Annates,  p.  133. 

Then  who  reioyst  but  I  ? 

who  thought  himselfe  yblest? 
That  was  in  Cupid's  seruice  plaste 

as  bravely  as  the  best  ? 

Turberiiille.  An  Aunswere  in  Dispraysc  of  Wit,  S;c. 


The  fragrant  flowers,  which  haue  not  long  bene  sene, 
Will  flourish  now,  (ere  long)  in  brauery. 

Gascoigne.  A  Young  Lady  being  Wounded,  fjC 


Euen  till  they  braue  you  at  your  gates  ? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

Gru.    [To  the  Tailor.]    Face  not  mee  :   thou  hast  brau'd 

manie  men :  braue  not  me :  I  will  neither  be  fac'd  nor  brau'd. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Slireu;  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Spen.  Were  I  King  Edward,  England's  sovereign, 
Son  to  the  lovely  Eleanor  of  Spain, 
Great  Edward  Longshank's  issue,  would  1  bear 
These  Sraiies .'  Marlow.  Edward  II. 

As  those  brare  Edwards,  father  and  the  son, 
At  conquer'd  Cressy  with  successful  luck, 
^^^lere  first  all  France  (as  at  one  game)  they  won. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

We  may  either  alledge  for  excuse,  necessity,  or  set  against 

it  the  peril  to  which  we  exposed  ourselves,  the  brauenesse 

of  the  exploit  and  the  service  so  well  performed,  to  make 

amends  and  recompence. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  306. 

From  royall  court  I  lately  came  (said  he) 
A\Tiere  all  the  braverie  that  eye  may  see. 
And  all  the  happinesse  that  heart  desire, 
Is  to  be  found.  Spenser.  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

True.  To  refuse  him  at  such  a  festival-time  as  this,  being 
a  bravery,  and  a  wit  too. 

B.  Sanson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Knoui.  Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  whUe  you  aft'ect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 

Id.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Har.  By  Astaroth  e're  long  thou  shalt  lament 
These  braveries  in  irons  loaden  on  thee. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  th'  Isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadier 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim. 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving.— /rf.  Ih. 

One  Tait,  a  follower  of  Cesford,  who  as  then  was  of  the 
Lord's  party,  came  forth  in  a  braver;/  and  called  to  the 
opposite  party  of  horsemen,  asking  if  any  among  them  had 
courage  to  break  a  lance  for  his  misttess.—Spotliswoode. 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  b.vi.  an.  1578. 

Jlinutius,  general  of  his  horsemen  [Fabius]  did  trouble 
him  much .  for  he  being  earnestly  bent  to  fight  without  dis- 
cretion, and  braving  of  a  lusty  courage,  crept  into  opinion 
with  the  souldiers,  by  his  hot  fury,  and  desire  to  fight. 

Korth.  Plutarch,  p.  152. 

She  [Penelope]  told  his  foe 

It  was  not  faire  nor  equall  t'ouercrow 
The  poorest  guest  her  sonne  pleas'd  t'entertaine 
In  his  free  turrets ;  with  so  proud  a  straine 
Of  threats  and  brauings. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxi. 
In  their  passage  divers  of  the  enemy,  who  had  before 
braved  them  with  the  greatest  insolence,  came  with  white 
napkins  at  the  end  of  staves,  and  voluntarily  abused  them- 
selves to  oflices  of  the  greatest  servility. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 
Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave. 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave. 

Pope.  Moral  Essay,  Epist.  1. 
Certainly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind  to  be  worked 
up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a  motive,  and  to  do  that 
out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
by  a  disinterested  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  passion 
for  glory  of  him  that  made  ns.— Spectator,  No.  255. 
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Tho'  I  never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty  rnUel 

about  it,  [1]  have  been  three   nights  together  dogged  by 

bravo's  for  an  intreague  with  a  cardinal's  mistress  at  Rome. 

Spectator,  No.  136. 

And  like  a  lordly  ship  which  braves 

The  roar  of  winds,  and  rush  of  waves, 

Weather  all  storms,  which  jealous  hate 

Or  frantic  malice  may  create. — Lloyd.  Charily,  aFragment. 

Unknown  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Homan  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slaves. 

Churchill.  Prophesy  of  Famine. 
And  every  moralist  "will  find 
A  ruling  passion  in  the  mind, 
"Which  though  pent  up  and  barricado'd, 
Like  winds  where  j^olus  bravado'd. 
Like  them  will  sally  from  their  den, 
And  raise  a  tempest  now  and  then. — Lloyd.  The  Poet. 

Grant  me  thy  strength,  and  in  that  needful  hour, 
(Should  it  e'er  come)  when  law  submits  to  pow'r, 
With  firm  resolve  my  steady  bosom  steel, 
Bravely  to  sufler,  though  I  deeply  feel. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 
I'm  told  so.  And  o^vn,  it  has  often  surprised  me  while  we 
have  had  so  many  instances  of  bravery  there,  we  ha\e  iMd 
so  few  of  wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Goldsmith.  The  Good  Nalur'd  Man,  Act  iii. 

Conscious  of  guilt,  and  fearful  of  the  light, 
They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night ; 
Safe  from  detection,  seize  th'unwary  prey. 
And  stab,  like  bravoes,  all  who  come  that  w.^y. 

Churchill.  The  Apology. 


BRAWL,  V.  \ 
Brawl,  n.         I  . 
Bra'wler.        I  , 
Bra'wling.     J 


BRAWL,  V.   ')        Bratvl    is   contracted   from 
Brabble,  (qv. )    And  see  1 
As  now  applied  it  i 
To  squabble,  to  quarrel 
loud  and  noisy  manner,  to  wrangle,  to  rail. 

For  brawlers  and  brawling  in  Piers  Plouhman, 
see  Backbite. 


Nor  with  such  nightlie  brawles 

thv  postern  gate  shall  sounde. 
Nor  roses  strewde  afront  thy  dore 

in  dawning  shall  be  founde. 

Tiirberville.  The  Louer  exhorteth  his  Ladie,  &c. 

And  who  soeuer  imagineth  any  other  fayth,  deceueth  him- 
selfe, and  is  a  vaine  disputer  and  a  brawler  about  wordes, 
and  hath  no  feelyng  in  his  hart.— TynrfaH.   Workes,  p.  93. 

Some  as  enemies  of  all  peace  and  Concorde,  couet  no  thing 
but  discorde,  debate  and  brallings.  And  there  be  some 
families  wherein  the  man  &  wife  do  braule  &  striue  like  dot- 
and  catts.— Ca(e/ine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

Than  ye  Captall  say'd,  nay,  I  warrant  you  it  is  nat  for  our 
profyte,  for  tharchprest  is  so  great  a  brauler,  y'  if  he  come  to 
vs  he  wyll  but  iangle. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  220. 

There  is  seldome  any  playinge  at  dyse,  but  therat  is 
vehement  chydyng  and  braulynge,  horrible  oathes,  crueU, 
and  some  tyme  mortall  menaces. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.    Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  IC. 

I  was  here  stunned  with  a  mixed  noise  of  clamour  and 
.jollity;  on  one  side  of  me  I  heard  singing  and  dancing;  on 
the  other,  brawles  and  clashing  of  swords.— ro/fcr.  No.  120. 

Thou  shalt  be  in  as  much  danger  in  contending  with  a 
brawler  in  a  private  quarrel  as  in  a  battle,  wherein  thou 
may'st  get  honour  to  thyself  and  safety  to  thy  prince  and 
country ;  but,  if  thou  be  once  engaged,  carry  thyself  bravely 
that  they  may  fear  thee  after.— O/dyj.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

Self  is  so  mingled  with  the  sentiments  which  we  have 
chosen,  and  has  such  a  fender  feeling  of  all  the  opposition 
which  is  made  to  them,  that  personal  brawls  are  very  ready 
to  come  in  as  seconds,  to  succeed  and  finish  the  dispute  of 
o-pinions.— Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mina,  pt.  i.  c.  10. 

BRAWL.     A  dance.     See  Bransel. 

They  maye  [celerity  and  slowness]  be  welle  resembled  to 
the  branle  in  daunsynge  (for  in  our  Englyshe  tonge  we  say 
men  do  braule),  whan  between  them  there  is  altercation  jn 
wordis.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  22. 

And  so  haue  I  declared  what  utilitie  may  be  taken  of  a 
braule  in  daunsynge.— W.  lb. 

And  thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 

Th'  Idalian  braules,  and  so  tread 

As  if  the  wind,  not  she  did  walke  ; 

Nor  prest  a  flower,  nor  bow'd  a  stalie. 

B.  Sanson.  The  Vision  of  DeUcht. 


Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 
■When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brawls 
The  seal  and  maces  danc'd  bcfo—  '■'- 


f^rfii.  A  Lopg  : 


BRA 

BRAWN.  ^  Brawn  is  har-en,  or  bawr-en. 
Baw'rn  was  the  ancient  adjec- 
■  live  of  Bar,  barer,  and  by  the 
(common)  transposition  of  r, 
Bra'wniness.  J  ^awrn  has  become  Brawn; 
which  is  therefore  an  adjective,  and  means  Boar- 
en,  boar's  (subaud.)  flesh.      See  Too/te. 

It  is  also  applied  to  that  which  has  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  a  boar. 


His  limmes  i^et,  his  braitnes  hard  and  stronge, 
His  shoulders  hrode,  his  armes  round  and  longe. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  213C. 

Janus  sit  by  the  fire  with  double  herd, 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 
Beforn  him  slant  braune  of  the  tuslied  swine. 

Id.  frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,56G. 

It  was  ordelned  that  murtherers  should  be  brent  on  the 
Irawne  of  the  left  hande  with  an  bote  iron  signed  with  this 
lettre  M,  and  theues  in  the  same  place  w'  this  lettre  T. 

Hall.  Hen.  I'll.  an.  15. 

Fyrst  had  we  brawne  from  Lucanie 

the  father  of  the  feast, 
Saide  he  was  slaine  when  southeme  wind 

his  blustering  blastes  releast. 

Brant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  8. 


Rusht  in  so  close,  that  with  his  sword  he  on  his  shoulders 


A  blow,  that  his  armes  brawne  cut  off. 

Chapman.  Homer.  IHad, 

"Moreover,  the  flesh  of  wild  bi 
quest,  and  was  much  set  by 


BRA 


BRE 


BRAY,  f.^  (See  Brag 
Bray,  n.  [  Braid.  )  Fr. 
Bra'veu.  f  To  break  oi 
Bra'yi.ng.  7  or  clamour  ;  i 


;  to  be  m  great  re- 
,  as  Cato  the  censor 
challenged  men  for  brawne. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  viii.  c.  51. 


His  bodie  was  well  brawncd,  musculous  and  strong. 

Id.  Ammianus,  p.  397. 

Yet  he 

(By  Jove's  high  grace  of  Troy)  is  slaine,  Mars  started  hor- 
ribly 
(As  Juno  knew  he  would)  at  this ;  beate,  with  his  hiul'd 

His  brawnie  thighes.— CAopma«.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

With  greater  might  Alcides  did  not  straine 
The  giant  Antheus  on  the  Libian  sands. 
On  holdfast  knots  their  brawnie  armes  they  cast, 
And  whom  he  hateth  most,  each  held  embrast. 

Fairejax.  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  b.  xix.  s.  17. 


Their  spirits  [were]  fatncd 
stall'd  up  .and  fed  to  such 
understanding 


Q. — Hammond.   Works, 


incrassated  within  them, 

wniness,  that  neither  the 

the  alTections  were  capable  of  any  im- 
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This  brawniness  and  insensibility  of  mind  is  the  best  ar- 
mour we  can  have  against  the  common  evils  and  accidents 
of  life ;  and  being  a  temper  that  is  to  be  got  by  exercise 
and  custom  more  than  by  any  ot'ner  way,  the  practice  of  it 
should  be  begun  by  times  ;  and  happy  is  he  that  is  taught  it 
early. — Locke.  On  Education,  §  113. 

Thy  drau'n-fall'n  arms  and  thy  declining  back 
To  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  years  shall  yeald. 

Drayton.  Pastoralt,  Eel.  3. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend. 

Id.  Palamon  8f  Arcite. 
Then  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawner's  head, 
Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread : 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  place. 

Kiny.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 
O'er  a  brown  cassoc,  which  had  once  been  black, 
Which  hung  in  tatters  on  his  brawny  back, 
A  sight  most  strange,  and  awkward  to  behold. 
He  threw  a  covering  of  blue  and  gold. 

Churchill.  Ijidependence. 

BRAY.  (Sec  Braid.)  Perhaps  a  consequen- 
tial usage  ;   Fr.  Bruyer,  broyer — 

To  pound  or  beat  to  pieces :  to  separate  or 
dissever  by  violent  action  upon  the  mass  ; — "  to 
beat  small,  break  into  little  pieces,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Though  thou  shuldest  braye  a  foole  in  a  morter  among 
the  wiieate  brayed  with  a  pestel,  (yet)  wil  not  his  foolish-  I 
nes  depart  from  him.— Gen.  Bible,  15CI.  Prov.  xxvii.  22.       i 

The  Englysshmen  were  fayne  to  gather  the  thystelles  in  , 
the  feldes,  and  braye  them  in  a  mcrter,  and  tempre  it  with 
vater,  and  mak  therof  a  passte,  and  so  bake  it  to  ete,  suche 
pouertie  they  endured. 

Bernert.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  72. 


Brag,   Bray,  su-pra,  and 
Brayer  or  braire  : 
out  into  a  loud  noise 
to  make  an  uproar ; 
to  utter  aloud,  harshly,  dissonantly. 

He  kneleth  in  bis  wise,  and  braieth, 

To  seche  mercy,  and  assaietli 

His  god,  which  made  him  nothing  strage, 

Whan  that  he  sawe  his  pride  change.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Certainly  there  is  not  so  crooked  a  hors,  but  yf  he  see  a 
mare,  he  will  braie  once  or  twice.— GoWeu  Bake,  c.  35. 

Thus  with  : 

Wliere  y«  elephates  that  had  bodies  of  an  vnreasonable 
greatencs  stoode  in  their  syght,  being  prouoked  to  braye  of 
I)uriiose.  to  thintent  that  with  their  terrible  noyse,  they 
should  till  their  enemies  eares  full  of  feare. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  245. 

Then  shrilling  trompets  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  bad  them  leave  their  labours  &  long  toyle 
To  ioyous  feast  and  other  gentle  play. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

The  lance  againe  he  [man]  got, 

But  left  the  wound;  that  stung  him  so,  he  laid  out  such 

As  if  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  had  bray'd  out  all  their 

In  one  confusion.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

The  elephant  there  braies.  the  camell  cries  : 
The  horses  neigh  as  to  and  fro  they  passe  : 
Which  seene  and  heard,  he  said  within  his  thought, 
Hither  all  Asia  is.  all  Africke,  brought. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  b.  xix.  s.  58. 

For  if  one  of  them  [elephants]  be  overmatched  and  van- 
quished in  fight,  he  will  never  after  abide  the  voice  and 
brayiny  of  the  conqueror,  but  in  token  of  submission  giveth 
him  a  turf  of  earthe  with  vervaine  or  grasse  upon  it. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  5. 

It  was  accorded,  that  the  morning  following  these  seven 
princes  should  mount  on  horseback  ;  and  on  him  the  king- 
dom should  be  conferr'd,  whose  horse,  after  the  sun-rising, 
should  first  neigh  or  bray.  The  horse  whereon  Darius  was 
mounted  was  the  first  horse  that  brayed. 

Raleyh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  4.  §  4. 

Before  proud  gates  attending  asses  bray. 
Or  arrogate  with  solemn  pace  the  way  ; 
These  grave  physicians  with  their  milky  cheer. 
The  love-sick  maid  and  dwindling  beau  repair. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 

With  pondrous  clubs 

As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray, 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  th'  ensanguin'd  snows. 

Thomson.   Winter. 
"  Hold,"  cry'd  the  queen,  "A  cat-call  each  shall  win; 
Equal  your  merits  !  equal  as  your  din ! 
But  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  end, 
Sound  forth,  my  brayers,  and  the  welkin  rend." 

Pope.  The  Duneiad,  b.  ii. 


BRAZE,  r.  ^  Ger.  Brasen,  nrere,  to  bum, 
Bra'zf.n,  adj.  >to  give  a  burnt  or  brown  co- 
Bra'zevfaced.  J  lour.  See  Brass. 
To  braze, — to  work  in  brass,  to  cover  with  bras,? 
Brazen,  (met.)  is  hardened,  impudent,  shame, 
less.    A  face  of  glaring  effrontery,  or  impudence. 


.  355. 

And  he  made  a  brasen  gredyron  of  net  worke  vnto  the 
alter  rounde  aboute  as  lowe  beneth  vnder  the  compasse  or 
the  alter ;  so  that  it  reached  vnto  halfe  the  altar,  &  cast 
foure  rynges  of  brasse  for  the  iiii.  endes  of  the  gredyre  ta 
put  staues  in.— Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  38. 

Not  to  be  giltye  or  wax  wan 

at  anye  falte  at  all, 
A  bulwarke  that,  to  beare  all  bruntes 

to  be  the  brazen  wall. 

Drant.  Horace.  Ep.  To  Mipcenas. 

And  nowe  they  came  not  to  him  with  entretance,  and 
humble  sute,  as  by  the  way  of  petition,  but  with  fasing  and 
bracinye.  Bidding  him  finish  his  warres  alone  with  hi> 
father  Hammo,  and  then  go  set  lighte  by  his  souldioures. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  G3. 

Nor  vngratifide 

Will  any  one  remit  vs  ;  some  one  thing 

Will  each  present  vs,  that  along  may  bring 

Our  passe  with  loue;  and  proue  our  vertues  blaz'd  : 

A  caldron  or  a  tripod,  riclily  braz'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XV. 

For  as  the  lovers  of  faire  Danae, 

AVlien  she  was  lockt  up  in  a  brazen  tower, 

Desired  her  more,  and  wax't  outrageous, 

So  did  it  fare  with  me.  Marlow.  Edw.  II. 

She  qualifies  their  zeal 

With  the  cold  epode  of  a  graver  note. 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird. 

CraAaw.  Mustek's  Duel. 

Call'd  with  the  shot  from  far,  the  legions  join. 
Their  bucklers  in  the  waplike  shell  combine. 
Compact  and  close  the  brazen  roof  they  bear, 
And  in  just  order  to  the  town  draw  near. 

Howe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  iii. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  four  hundred  gallies.  fill 

The  Salaminian  straits  i  barbarian  prows 

In  two  divisions  point  to  either  mouth 

Six  hundred  brazen  beaks  of  tow'r-like  ships. 

Unwieldy  bulks.  Glover.  TheAlhenaid,  b.  vi. 

Would  honest  Tom  G— d  get  rid  of  a  scold. 

The  torture,  the  plague  of  his  life  ! 
Pray  tell  him  to  take  down  his  lion  of  gold 

And  hang  up  his  brazen-faced  wife. 
Cunninyhan 


Wliat  signifies  a  lion's  skin. 

If  it  conceal  an  ass  within  ? 

If  thou'rt  a  lion,  prithee  roar  ; 

If  ass— 6ra«  once,  and  stalk  no  more. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Escj. 

BRAY.  As  Bay  and  Bow  are  the  same  word 
differently  written  and  applied,  so  seem  Bray  and 
brow.  A.  S.  Brawe,  bruwa ;  Dut.  Brawne  or 
browe ,-  the  edge,  the  brow.  It  appears  to  be 
applied — 

To  any  thing  which  overhangs  or  overlooks,  as 
a  bray  or  brow  of  a  hill ;  a  part  of  a  fortification 
raised  so  as  to  overlook.  The  Dutch  have 
Browieren,  speculari. 

Then  began  the  assaulte  agiune,  and  George  Harbet  and 

Willyam  Kneuet,  helde  theim  twoo  within  so  harde.  that 

thei  could  scant  put  their  heddes  ouer  the  bray  or  buhverke. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  16. 

The  wynde  then  tumeth  agayne  even  as  a  vehement  water 

doth  against  a  rocke,  or  an  hye  braye. 

Ascham.  Toxophilus.  Workes,  p.  170. 

For  even  as  our  men  had  given  back,  he  and  his  company 
came  to  the  head  of  the  bray  and  did  not  onely  stay  the 
Frenchmen,  but  also  some  of  ours  brake  upon  their  horse- 
men.—A'nox.  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  215. 

Push'd  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 

The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted  steel ; 

Then  down  the  steep  with  quick'ning  rapture  go 

And  stretch  and  sweat  upon  the  plain  below. 

Brookes.  The  Fox-chase. 
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To  the  Landlord  of  the  Golden  Zio». 

BREACH.  The  past  tense  and  past  part,  of 
the  Goih.  Bricau;  A.S.Brecan,  bracan,  to  break. 

A  rupture  ;  a  way,  passage,  or  opening, — 
broken  through  any  thing. 

( Met. )  An  infraction  or  \'iolation  of  an  agree- 
ment, of  a  duty ;  a  destruction,  a  separation,  a 
dissension. 

Loke  whether  we  be  not  more  angry  with  our  seruantes 
for  the  breche  of  one  commaundment  of  our  own,  than  for 
the  breche  of  Gods  al  tenn.— 5ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  87. 

He  is  as  bote  as  any  man  at  spoile, 

But  at  a  breach  he  keepeth  no  such  coyle. 

Gascoigne.  Fruits  of  Warrt 
So  fast  I  am  in  gyue 

w  ithin  your  beauties  gayle. 
As  thence  to  make  a  breach 
no  engine  may  preuayle. 

Turberville.  The  dispairing  Louer  craues,  ^c. 

For  the  rotture  or  breache  beganne  on  the  bihalf  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  for  that,  that  the  Thebains  had  inuaded 
riatea  without  breaking  the  appoinctement. 

Nicolls.  Thucydides,  p.  179. 

Like  some  just  prince,  who  to  establish  laws 
Suffers  the  breach  at  his  best  lov'd  to  strike, 
To  learn  the  vulgar  to  endtire  the  like. 

Drayton.  Of  Worldly  Crosses. 

For  he  that  openeth  the  waters  but  a  little,  knoweth  not- 
how  great  a  breach  they  will  make  at  length. 

Spelman.  Enylish  Works,  p.  12. 

For  should  a  void  her  monarchy  invade,- 
Should  in  her  works  the  smallest  breach  be  made, 
That  breach  the  mighty  fabric  would  dissolve. 
And  in  immediate  ruin  all  involve. 

Blackmore.    The  Creation,  b.  T. 

For  though  nothing  less  than  sincere  obedience  to  all  thte 
lawes  of  God  can  denominate  a  man  to  be  righteous ;  the- 
wilful  breach  of  any  one  makes  him  to  be  a  sinner. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  64. 


BRB 


Men  like  these,  united  by  one  bond,  pursuing  one  design, 
cpend  their  labour  and  their  lives  in  making  their  fellow- 
creatures  happy,  and  in  repairing  the  breaches  caused  by 
ambition. — Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning. 

This  volume  containing  some  letters  from  noblemen,  Pope 
incited  a  prosecution  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  breach  of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate 
'"  is  friends.— JoAwson.  Life  of  Pope. 


BREAD.  ^  Skinner  believes  that  it  is 
Bre'aden.  Vfrom  the  A.S.  Brad-an,  fovere, 
Bre'adless.  j  to  nourish.  Tooke,  that  Bread 
is  brayed  grain  or  corn ;  —  the  past  tense  and 
past  part,  of  the  verb,  to  hrai/,  (Ft.  Brorjer) 
i.  e.  to  pound,  to  beat  to  pieces,  with  a  subau- 
dition of  corn,  grain,  or  other  similar  substances. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

Brayed  corn  is  the  first  state  of  the  process  to- 
wards the  loaf;  the  next  is  dough.  See  Dough, 
and  Loaf. 

Syre  hyssop,  wy  ne  gyfst  us  of  thyne  wyte  brede^ 
That  thou  est  the  sulf  at  thy  masse,  in  thyne  vayre  wede. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  238. 
In  tentis  R.  rested  alle  that  ilk  nyght, 
His  men  wer  wele  gested  with  brede,  wyne  &  light. 

R.Brunne,  p.  160. 

But  we  denouncen  to  hem  that  ben  suche  men,  and  be- 
sechen  in  the  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  that  thei  "worche  ■with  silence, 
and  eet  her  omie  breed.— Wiclif.  2  Tessal.  c.  3. 

Them  that  are  such,  we  commaunde  and  exorte  by  our 
Lord  Jesu  Christ,  that  they  worke  with  quietness,  and  eate 
their  owue  bread. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  147. 

He  consulted  with  the  oracle  of  his  breaden  God,  which 
because  it  answered  not,  he  cast  it  into  the  lire, 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy. 

That  the  same  body  should  at  once  have  quantity  and 
extension  in  heaven,  and  no  quantity  nor  extension  in  the 
host,  as  the  papists  affirm  of  their  breaden  God  (are  things 
contradictory.) 

Hopkins.  Catechislical  Expos,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recommend 

these  my  speculations  to  all  well  regulated  families  that  set 

apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

Spectator,  No.  10. 

Thro'  the  scarcity  caused  by  regraters  of  bread-corn  (of 
which  starch  is  made)  and  the  gentr)''s  immoderate  frequent- 
ing the  operas  ;  the  ladies,  to  save  charges,  have  their  heads 
washed  at  home,  and  the  beaus  put  out  their  linen  to  com- 
mon landresses. — Taller,  No.  US. 

And  see  the  good  old  seat,  whose  Gothic  tow'rs 
Awful  emerge  from  yonder  tufted  bow'rs  ; 
Whose  rafter'd  hall  the  crowding  tenants  fed, 
And  dealt  to  age  and  want  their  daily  bread. 

Warton.  Newmarket. 
Dullness  no  more  roosts  only  near  the  sky. 
But  senates,  drawing-rooms  with  garrets  vie  ; 
Plump  peers,  and  breadtess  bards  alike  are  duU ; 
St.  James's  and  Rag-faii  club  fool  for  fool. 

P.  Whitehead.  State  Dunces. 

BREADTH.  >  The  third  person  singular 
_  Bre'adthless.  \  Brcedeth,  (A.S.)  of  the  indica- 
tive of  Bra-dan,  dilatare ;  to  broaden,  to  expand, 
to  dilate.     See  Broad. 

And  robbed  Wurcestre  ssyre  in  lengthe  &  in  brede. 
And  al  the  contreye  abou'te  the  toune  rj-gt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  385. 
Suane,  the  Danes  kyng,  was  of  so  grete  strength, 
That  he  destroied  this  lond  in  brede  &  in  length. 

ii.  Brunne,  p.  41. 

And  the  citee  was  sett  in  a  square  &  the  lengthe  of  it  so 

mych  as  mych  as  is  the  brede.  and  he  mat  the  citee  with  the 

rehed  bi  furlongis  twelue  thousyndis,  and  the  highthe  and 

the  lengthe  and  breede  of  it  ben  euene. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  21. 

And  the  cyty  was  bylt  iiii.  square  &  the  lenght  was  as 

large  as  the  bredth  of  it,  and  he  measured  the  cvtye  wyth 

the  rede.  xii.  m.  furlongs  :  &  the  leght  and  the  bredthe,  & 

the  heygth  of  it  wer  equall.— .Bj6/(?,  1551.  lb. 

Why  shulde  I  not  as  wel  eke  tell  you  all 
The  purtreiture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars,  the  rede  J 
All  peinted  was  the  waU'in  length  and  brede. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  T.  1972. 
On  the  Sonday  in  the  momyng  there  was  suche  a  myst 
that  a  man  myght  nat  se  the  bredethe  of  an  acre  of  land  fro 
byra.—Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.l3l. 


3.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be  eminently 
miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or  breadth,  he  shall  have 
a  just  pretence  to  be  elected.—Spectator,  No.  17. 

Oft  let  the  turf  recede,  and  oft  approach, 
With  varied  breadth,  now  sink  into  the  shade, 
Now  to  the  sun  its  verdant  bosom  bare. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

BREAK,  r.  ^        Goth.  Brican ;     A.   S. 

Break,?!.  (  Brecan.   bracan,   breacan  ; 

Bre'aker.  I  Dut.  Breken;    Ger.   Bre- 

Bre'aking.  Ccheui  Sw.Bracka.    To  the 

Bre'akfast,  v.        I  A.  S.  Brec-an,  brag-han,  we 

Bre'akfast,  n.  J  owe  the  verbs  to  break  or 
broclie,  to  brag,  or  brave,  to  brat/,  to  braid.  See 
these  words  ;    see  also  Broke,  v.  and  Buok-en. 

To  separate  or  divide  into  parts  ;  to  sunder,  to 
rive,  or  burst  asunder  ;  to  crack  or  split  asunder — 
into  parts  or  pieces — any  thing  united  into  one 
mass. 

To  make  or  cause  a  rupture  or  breach  ;  a  dis- 
ruption, or  breaking  apart ;  an  eruption,  or  break- 
ing out ;    an  irruption,  or  breaking  in. 

To  separate,  (met.)  to  disjoin,  to  dispart,  to 
force  apart ;  to  dissever,  to  interrupt,  to  intercept. 

To  break  down  ;  to  suppress,  to  subdue,  to  sub- 
ject, to  crush,  to  tame,  to  overpower,  to  bring  or 
reduce  to  obedience, — to  poverty, — to  decay. 

To  break  or  infringe,  to  violate.  Adultery,  in 
our  old  writers,  is  called  spousebreach. 

To  break  one's  mind,  is  to  break  (to  broche)  it 
open  ;  to  open  it,  to  disclose  it. 

To  break  the  fast,  or  to  break-fast,  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  times  of  fasting,  to  interrupt  the  continu- 
ance of  fasting,  to  discontinue  fasting. 

This  word  is  of  most  universal  application  (met. 
or  lit. )  to  any  separation  ;  particularly  when  made 
with  suddenness,  violence,  injury. 

Corineus  tok  hys  bowe  of  hjTn,  &  smote  hym  awonde 
A  bouen  on  the  scoUe  with  ys  owne  bowe  a  non, 
That  the  scolle  to  brekc  m  peses  n-ony  on. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 

To  brehe  ys  trewe  couenant,  the  kyng  was  loth  therto, 
And  natheles  ys  conseyl  hj-m  gcf,  that  he  moste  y t  nede  do. 
Id.  p.  250. 

The  Mortayn  befor  spoken,  with  his  nevow  Reynere, 
The  sege  the  wend  haf  broken,  thei  com  with  ther  powere. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  100. 
For  Jhesus  as  a  gyaunt.  with  a  gyn  cometh  geonde 
To  breke  and  to  bete  adoun.  al  that  ben  agayne  hjTU 
And  to  have  out  alle  of  hem  that  hym  liketh. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  353. 

Therefore  he  that  brekith  oon  of  these  leeste  maunde- 
mentis  and  techith  thus  men.  schal  be  clepid  theleest  in  the 
rewme  of  hevenes. —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

Wbosoeuer  breaketh  one  of  these  commaundements,  and 
teacheth  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  lest  in  the  kyngdome 
of  heauen.— Sz6/e,  1551.  lb. 

TOiiche  answerde  and  seide  to  hem,  an  yvel  kyndrede 
and  a  spouse  hreker  [Mod.  Vers,  adulterous]  sekith  a  tokene. 
and  a  tokene  schal  not  be  geven  to  it :  but  the  tokene  of 
Jonas  the  profete.— fCic/i/.  Matth.  c.  12. 

No  man  semth  a  pacche  of  new  cloth  to  an  old  cloth,  else 
he  takith  awey  the  new  pacche  fro  the  olde,  and  a  more 
brekyng  is  maad. — Id.  Mark,  c.  2. 

For,  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  die 
I  make  plainly  my  confession. 
That  I  am  thilke  woful  Palamon, 
That  hath  thy  prison  broken  wilfully. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  1737. 

And  breakers  of  the  lawe,  sothe  to  saine 
And  likerous  folke,  after  that  they  been  dede, 
Shull  whirle  about  ye  world,  alway  in  paine 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed. 

Id.  The  Assembly  of  Fowles. 

Before  the  hreake  or  dawning  of  the  daye, 
Before  the  light  be  scene  in  loftye  skyes. 
Before  the  Sunne  appeare  in  pleasaunt  ivyse. 

Gascoigne.  Deprofundis. 

Whoe  came  directly  againste  them,  for  though  in  the 
nyght  they  were  hydde  in  a  place,  yet  alwayes  they  were  in 
the  moarnynge,  at  breake  of  daye.  apparceyuedde. 

Nicolls.  Thucydides,  p.  66. 

By  vertue  and  tenor  whereof  all  our  aforesaid  subiects, 
and  euery  one  of  them,  shall  both  publikely  and  priuately 
vse  and  behaue  themselues,  to  correct  and  punish  the  break- 
ers of  those  l&vei.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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All  the  fleets  ire  to  follow  and  obserue  the  same  without 
straying  or  breaking  of  company  at  any  time  i-pon  the  pe- 
nalty before  specified.— ffocA/«2/(.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

As  thou  seest  blessynges,  or  cursynges  foUowe  the  break- 
ing, or  keping  of  the  law  of  Moyses  :  euen  so  naturally  do 
the  blessynges,  or  cursynges  followe  the  breakijng  or  keep, 
ing  of  the  law  of  nature,  out  of  which  spryng  aU  our  tem- 
poral laws. — Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  10. 

Thus  they  stode  styll  all  ye  nyght  armed,  euery  man  vndci 
his  owne  stadard  and  baner :  and  in  the  brekyng  of  the  daye 
II.  trompettis  of  Scotland  raette  with  the  Englishe  scout- 
watche. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

Then  sayde  (he  who  called  himself)  Robyn  hood,  sir,  out- 
lawes  brekefastes  is  venyson,  and  therefore  you  must  be 
contente  with  suche  fare  as  we  vse.  Then  the  kyng  and 
quene  sate  doune,  &  were  serued  \vith  venyson  and  wyne  by 
Rohyn  hood  and  hys  men,  too  theyr  great  contentacion. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  7. 

And  [I]  deliberated  with  myselfe,  that  if  it  were  possible, 
to  find  the  meanes  to  breake  off,  I  would  neuer  enter  into 
the  yoke  with  hei.—Stowe.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 

For  the  old  Romans,  howsoever  they  dined  or  break  their 
fast  ordinarily  by  themselves  alone,  yet  they  supped  ever 
with  their  friends  about  them. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  636. 
They  found  him  by  a  water  side. 
Where  he  brake  the  beast  that  tide, 
That  hart  that  was  so  wild. 

Sir  Triamour.  Ellis,  vol.  iii. 
Much  did  Sir  Calidore  admyre  his  speach, 
Tempred  so  well,  but  more  admyr'd  the  stroke 
That  through  the  mayles  had  made  so  strong  a  break 
Into  his  hart,  and  had  so  stemely  wroke 
His  wrath  on  him  that  first  occasion  broke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

The  mules  march  all  before 

Vp  hill,  and  downe  hill ;  overthwartes,  and  breake-neck 
cliffs  they  past.— CAapmaii.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  breake-neck. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  to.  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  France,  sent  Queee  Eliza- 
beth a  message,  assuring  her,  that  the  tempest,  which  had 
been  long  gathering  in  Spain  for  three  years,  would  cer- 
tainly break  very  speedily  upon  her  kingdom. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 
He  break  my  darts  !  or  hurt  my  power  ! 
He,  Leda's  swan  and  Danae's  shower! 
Go,  bid  hira  his  wise  tongue.restrain, 
And  mind  his  thunder,  and  his  rain. 

Prior.  Mercury  Sf  Cupid. 

For  the  same  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches  in  our 

English  tr.igedy  that  close  with  abrupt  pauses  and  breakings 

off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when  they  humour  any  passion 

that  is  expressed  by  it. — Spectator,  No.  39. 

Inprimis, 

As  soon  as  Phoebus'  rays  inspect  us. 
First,  sir,  I  read,  and  then  1  breakfast. 

Prior.  An  Epistle  to  F.  Shepkard. 

I  resolve  not  to  believe  my  senses.      I  break  my  nose 

against  a  post  that  conies  in  my  way.    I  step  into  a  dirty 

kennel ;  and  after  twenty  such  wise  and  rational  actions  I 

am  taken  up  and  clapt  into  a  mad  house. 

Reid.  Enquiry,  c.  6.  s.  20. 
In  dire  amazement  rivetted  they  stand 
And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  rugged  strand. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 

This  duty  being  performed,  my  son  and  I  went  to  pursue 

oiu:  usual  industry  abroad,  while  my  wife  and  daughters 

employed  themselves  in  providing  breakfast,  wliich  was 


alwa 


BREAST,  V.  ■ 
Breast,  n. 
Bre'astplate. 
Jre'astlap. 


Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  4. 
Goth.  Bntsfs;  A.  S.  Breast t 


Dut.  Borst;  Ger.  Bmst;  Sw. 
Borst.  Eccard  (in  Wachter) 
derives  the  Ger.  Brust,  from 
Ger.  Bersten,  bresten,  (A.  S.  Barstan,  beorst-an,) 
to,  be  broken,  quia  in  pectore  costae,  ac  si  fractce 
essent,  coeunt.  Wachter  thinks  Brechen,  and  not 
Bersten,  the  parent  of  Burst.  He  remarks,  (and  the 
remark  is  as  applicable  to  the  etymology  of  Ec- 
card, as  to  his  own,)  that  no  one  will  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  etymology,  who  is  aware  that  it  is 
the  genius  of  our  most  ancient  language  ;  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  body, — quas  natura  vel  in. 
cisione  vel  ruptura  aut  alio  divisionis  genere 
notavit, — should  from  that  receive  their  name. 

To  breast,  is  to  act  with  the  breast ,-  to  bear  the 
breast  against,  to  oppose  the  breast,  to  face,  to 
front. 

The  breast  is  applied  (met. )  to  that  within  or 
beneath  the  breast,  to  the  heart ;  the  feelings, 
affections,  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
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Perhaps  also  to  the  lungs ;  as  a  singer  with 
strong  power  to  cinit  his  breath  is  said  to  be  n-ell- 
hrcdsted, — to  have  a  good  breast.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Tusfer. 

So  that  thys  Water  T>Tel,  that  ther  bysyde  was  ncy 
Wolde  ssete  another  hert,  that,  as  he  sede,  he  sey. 
He  sset  the  kyng  in  atte  breslc,  that  neuer  eft  he  ne  speT;e 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  419. 


And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daRgere, 
Harneised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere  ; 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  115. 
Me  thought  I  sighe  vpon  a  stage, 
Where  stoode  a  wonder  strange  image  : 
His  head  with  all  the  neck  also 
They  were  of  fine  golde  bothe  two, 
His  breasle,  his  shoulders,  and  his  armes 
Were  aU  of  siluer.  Gower.  Con.  A.  Piol. 

Tliis  kyng  Edward  was  a  manne  of  goodly  personage,  of 
stature  high,  and  excedyng  all  other  in  countenaunce,  wel- 
fauoured  and  comly,  of  iye  quicke  and  pleasaunt,  brode 
brested,  and  well  set,  and  other  members  doune  to  his  feet, 
kepe  iust  proportion  with  the  bulke  of  his  body. 

Hall.  £dw. /r.  an.23. 

But  let  vs  which  arc  of  the  daye,  be  sober,  armed  with  the 
brest  plate  of  fayth  and  loue,  and  with  hope  of  saluacio  as  an 
helmeU— Bible,  1551.  1  Thessalonians,  c.  5. 


Meane  time  I  wish  a  good  renowne,  that  these  deep- 

brested  dames 
Of  Ilion  and  Dardania  may,  for  th'extinguish't  flames 
Of  their  friends  lives,  with  both  their  hands,  wipe  miserable 


Behold  the  threaden  sayles. 

Borne  with  th'  inuisible  and  creeping  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottomes  through  the  furrowed  sea, 

Bresting  the  loftie  surge.— 5Aa/imj3carc.  Hen.  V.  Chor.  3. 

Giue  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  beene  breeder  of  these  dire  euents. 
Luc.  Set  him  brat  deepe  in  earth,  and  famish  him. 

Id.  Titus  .indronicus,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Thence  for  my  voice,  I  must  (no  choice) 
Away  of  forse,  like  posting  horse. 
For  sundry  men  had  placards  then 

Such  chUd  to  take. 
The  better  brest,  the  lesser  rest. 
To  serve  the  queene,  now  there,  now  here, 
For  time  so  spent,  I  may  repent. 
And  sorrow  make.— Tas/cr.  Mitson,  Diss.  p.  1D4. 

And  as  a  lyon  sculking  all  in  night, 

Farre  off  in  pastures ;  and  come  home,  all  dight 

In  iawes  and  breast-locks,  with  an  oxes  blood. 

New  feasted  on  him. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

The  hide  of  his  [the  buffe]  backe  is  so  tough  and  hard  that 
thereof  they  make  breast-plates. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  34. 

Whether  it  be  hierogliphical,  or  not,  this  difference  in  the 
Military  or  Civil  List,  but  I  have  ever  understood  the  fact  to 
be,  that  the  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave 
otficer  o]}ca-breasted  on  these  occasions. — Spectator,  No.  193. 

But  if  we  offend  our  consciences,  by  doing  contrary  to  the 
clear  dictate  and  conviction  of  them,  we  make  the  unhappiest 
breach  in  the  world  ;  we  stir  up  a  quarrell  in  our  own  breasts, 
and  aime  oiu-  minds  against  ourselves. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  39. 

The  censor,  finding  some  reasons  to  suspect  (by  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  their  behaviour)  that  they  were  not  so  ver>'  brave  as 
they  would  have  the  court  believe  them,  ordered  them  both 
to  be  searched  by  the  grand  jury,  who  found  a  breastplate 
upon  the  one,  and  two  quires  of  paper  upon  the  other. 

Taller,  No.  265. 
Patience  here. 

Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modest  breast. 

In  mute  submission  lifts  th'  adoring  eye, 

Ev'n  to  the  storm  that  wrecks  her.— .1/ason.  Curaclacus. 

BREATHE,!).      ^       k.S,.  Brcfthe,hreth. 
Breath,  n.  I       To  breathe  is  to  draw  in 

Bre'ather.  I  or    drive    out    from,    the 

Bre'athing.  \- breast,  (sc.)  the  air  by  the 

Bre'athfull.  I  action  of  the  lungs  ;  to 

Bre'athless.  I  spire  or  inhale,  to  expire 

Bre'athlessness.  )  or  exhale.     Also — 
To  send  forth  or  emit,  to  eject,  to  utter,  (sc.) 
an  odour,  a  perfume,  a  vow,  a  prayer. 
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To  hreathe  is  also  to  take  breath  ;  to  give  breath  j  \ 
to  put  or  keep  the  lungs  in  wholesome  breathing ; 
either  by  ceasing  from  too  violent  action ;  or  by 
taking  well  regulated  exercise. 

For  he  ghyueth  lyf  to  alle  men,  and  brething  and  alle 
tliingis,  and  made  of  oon  al  the  kyude  of  men  to  enhabite 
1  al  the  face  of  the  earthe.- iric/i/.  Dedis,  c.  17. 

Seyng  he  him  selfe  geueth  lyfe  and  breath  to  all  men 
eucry  where,  and  hathe  made  of  one  blonde  all  nacyons  of 
nenne  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Wlian  Zephirus  eke  ^lith  his  sole  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  lendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  M.b. 

The  the  Lorde  God  shope  man,  euen  of  the  moulde  of  the 
:rth,  &  brethed  into  hj-s  face  the  breth  of  lyfe. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  2. 

Behold  how  greuouse  and  bitter  it  is  for  3  or  4  yeares 
ontinually,  &  then  aftir,  how  God  remitteth  it  for  as  long 
L  ceason  agen  to  geue  vs  a  place  for  a  lytle  ceason  to  rest 
's,  euen  as  it  were  the  halcyon  dayes  to  sutTer  his  chirche 
to  hreathe  a  whyle:  that  she  may  be  the  stronger  ayenst  the 
xt  storme  &  bataill  folowinge. 

Joge.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Euery  man  made  hym  redy  and  lased  on  his  basnet,  and 
„ ,  rte  their  horses,  and  set  themselfe  in  good  aray  togyther, 
and  rode  forthe  an  easy  passe  to  kepe  their  horses  well 
brethed. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  136. 

Therefore  farewel,  my  life,  my  death. 
My  gaine,  my  losse,  my  salue,  my  sore 
Farewell  also,  with  all  my  breath. 
For  I  am  gone  for  evermore. 

Wgat.  The  Louer  suspected  of  Change. 

Wlien  first  the  post  arrived  at  my  tent. 
And  brought  the  letters  Rosamond  had  sent. 
Think  from  his  lips  but  what  dear  comfort  came, 
When  to  mine  eare  he  softly  breath'd  thy  name. 

Draglon.    Henrg  to  RosamonTl. 

Yet  reason  dares  her  no. 

For  my  authority  beares  of  a  credent  bulke, 
That  no  particular  scandall  once  can  touch 
But  it  confounds  the  breather. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Now  this  whole  sea,  Pontus,  in  all  the  circuit  thereof 
flowing  round  about,  is  both  cloudye  and  sweeter  also  than 
other  seas,  yea  and  full  of  shallowes,  for  that  the  ayre 
thickened  oftentimes  with  the  breathing  up  and  elevation  of 
moist  vapours,  congealeth. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  201. 

For  they  for  nought  would  from  their  work  refraine, 
Ne  let  his  speeches  come  vnto  their  eare, 

And  eke  the  breathfull  bellowes  blew  amaine; 
Like  to  the  northern  wind,  that  none  could  heare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

And  Hector  came,  where  (seeing  how  blond  was  spilt) 
Andromache  might  see  him  come,  who  made  as  he  would 

The  ports  without  saluting  her,  not  knowing  wliere  she 


The  nimble  Dactils,  striving  to  out-go 
The  drawUng  Spondees,  pacing  it  below 
The  lingring  Spondees,  labouring  to  delay 
The  breathlesse  Dactiles,  with  a  sudden  stay. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  6. 

Me  thinks  I  heare  the  soldiers  and  busie  officers  when 
they  were  roling  that  other  weighty  stone  (for  such  we  pro- 
bably conceive)  to  the  mouth  of  the  vault  with  much  toyle 
and  sweat,  and  breathlesnesse,  how  they  brag'd  of  the  sure- 
nesse  of  the  place,  and  unremoveablenesse  of  that  load. 

Id.  Cont.   The  Resurrection. 

The  divine  Socrates  is  here  represented  in  a  figure  worthy 
his  great  wisdom  and  philosophy,  worthy  tlie  greatest  mere 
man  that  ever  breath'd.— Spectator,  No.  146. 

What  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages,  say. 
That  in  a  i)owerful  language,  felt,  not  heard. 
Instructs  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  through  their  breast 
These  arts  of  love  diffuses !    What  but  God  'i 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Let  us  then  begin  heaven  here,  in  the  frame  and  temper 
of  our  minds,  in  our  heavenly  affections  and  conversation : 
in  a  due  preparation  for,  and  in  earnest  desires  and  breathings 
after  that  blessed  state  which  we  firmly  believe  and  assuredly 
hope  to  be  one  day  possessed  of.— Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Grag.  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 
222 
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He  raised  himself  up,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  hij 

rvants.  and  instantly  fell  down  dead  ;  suffocated,  I  con- 
jecture, by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour,  as  always  having 

ak  lungs,  and  being  frequently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of 
breathing. — Meimoth.  Pliny,  b.  vi.  Let.  16 

Perhaps  a  friend,  a  father's  dead. 

Or  the  lov'd  partner  of  thy  bed ! 

Perhaps  thy  only  son  lies  there. 

Breathless  upon  the  sable  biei.—Cowper.  Estimate  of  Life. 

He  ought,  says  this  great  political  doctor,  [Machiavel]  to 
consider  peace  only  as  a  breathing-time,  which  gives  hira 
leisure  to  contrive,  and  furnishes  ability  to  execute  military 
plans.— £«r/r:e.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

BREDE.     See  Braid. 

The  noun  is  the  past  part, 
of  the  verb  Brcecan,  to  break ; 
and  the  verb  is  formed  upon 
the  noun. 

The  breech  is  the  part  where  the  body  is  broken 
into  two.  And  the  breeches  that  which  covers  the 
part  so  broken,  (  Tooke,  ii.  251. )  See  also  Skin~ 
ner,  and  the  observation  quoted  from  Wachter 
under  the  word  Breast. 

To  breech  is  to  put  on  the,  to  cover  or  clothe 
with,  breeches  ;  also  to  beat  or  whip  the  breech. 

Breech  is  applied  to  the  hinder  part  generally, 
and  breeching  to  that  which  covers  it. 

So  longe  yt  [sc.  the  water]  wax  an  hey. 

That  yt  watte  hys  [Canute'sJ  brycb  al  aboute,  &  euere 
vpard  yt  stey.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  322. 

Thou  woldest  make  me  kisse  thin  old  brech. 
And  awere  it  were  a  relike  of  a  seint. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,88J. 
The  cause  (say  some)  consisteth  in  the  locke. 
Some  other  iudge,  bicause  they  be  so  strong, 
Renforced  well,  and  breeched  like  abrocke, 
Stiffe,  straight,  and  stout,  which  though  they  be  not  long, 
Yet  spit  they  foorth  their  pellets  such  a  pace. 
And  with  such  force,  as  seems  a  wondrous  case. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruite  of  Fetters. 
Then   the  eyes  of  them  bothe  were  opened,  and  they 
knewe  that  they  were  naked  :  and  they  sewed  fig  tre  leaues 
together,  and  made  them  selues  breeches. 

Gen.  Bible,  1570.  Genesis  ill.  7. 
Feared  am  I  more  than  loved — let  me  be  feared  ; 
And  when  I  frown,  make  all  the  court  look  pale, 
I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eyes. 
Whose  looks  were  as  a  breeching  to  a  boy. 

Marlow.  Edward  III. 
As  Gammer  Gurton,  with  manye  a  wyde  styche. 
Sat  pesyng  and  patching  of  Hodge  her  man's  briche. 
By  chance  or  misfortune,  as  shee  her  geare  tost, 
In  Hodge  lether  bryches  her  needle  she  lost. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  Prologue. 
To-day  to  cherche  y  wolde  have  gon. 
But  me  fawtede  hosyn  and  schon, 

Clenly  brech  and  scherte. — Launfal.  Ritson.  Rom.  pt.  i. 
So  to  her  midnight-feasts  the  hag 
Rides  on  a  broomstick  for  a  nag; 
That  rais'd  by  magic  of  her  breech. 
O'er  sea  and  land  conveys  the  witch. 

Swift.  The  Magician's  Rod. 
From  Sappho  down  through  all  succeeding  ages. 
And  now  on  French  or  on  Italian  stages. 
Rough  satyrs,  sly  remarks,  ill-natur'd  speeches. 
Are  always  aim'd  at  poets  that  wear  breeches. 

Prior.  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Manley's  Lucius. 
Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use. 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not,  satin  smooth 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile. 

Coicper.  Task,  b.  1. 
Tliere  was  one  who  actually  died  in  a  stall  that  I  had  left, 
worth  seven  pounds  seven  sliillings,  and  all  in  hard  gold, 
which  he  had  quilted  into  the  waistband  of  his  breeches. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  64. 

BREED, 

Breed,  n. 

Bre'eder. 

Bre'eding. 

Bre'edbate.  J  yc 
Brood. 

To  nourish  or  cherish,  (sc. )  children,  the  minds 
of  children,  to  bring  them  up,  to  train,  to  educate. 
And  generally — 

To  produce  or  bring  forth ;  to  cause  to  be  or  to 
exist. 

A  man  of  breedinci  is  (elliptically)  a  man  of  good 
breeding  ;  well  bred,  well  trained,  well  educated ; 
(sc.)  in  good  socjety. 

A  breed-bate,  a  breeder  of  debate  or  strife. 


V.  ^  A.  S.  Bredan ;  Dut.  . 
I  den ;  Ger.  Brutcn,  to  no 
Vto  cherish  ;  (sc.)  the  foet 
I  the  womb ;  and  then,  to 

E.   J  young,   to   be  pregnant. 


Dut.  Sroe- 

nourish, 

foetus  in 

bear 

pregnant.     See 


BRE 


For  in  sucne  wise  as  auarice 

Leueth  for  scarsnesse  his  good  name  ; 

Eight  so  that  other  is  to  blame, 

Wliich  through  his  waste  mesure  excedeth, 

For  no  man  wote  what  harm  it  bredeth. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

I  fall  and  see  mine  own  decay, 

As  one  that  beares  flame  in  his  breast 
Forgets  in  paine  to  put  away. 

The  thinge  that  bredith  mine  unrest. 

Surrey.  The  Louer  describes  his  restless  State. 

But  here  because  of  tlieir  volupteous  sensual!  lining,  he 
vsed  no  familiaritie  of  carnall  conuersacion  emong  them  : 
(whiche  familiaritie  hath  euermore  been  a  hreder  of  contepte, 
tc  hath  vsed  to  make  menes  authoritie  the  less  regarded.) 
Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 
To  let  them  die  upon  their  march  abroad 
And  fowls  upon  their  carcases  to  feed, 
The  heaps  of  them  upon  the  common  road 
And  great  infection  likely  were  to  breed. 
For  our  own  safeties  see  them  then  bestowed. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincotirl. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  yeere  a  quarrell  of  certaine  consuls 
burst  forth,  which  had  been  long  time  a  breeding. 

Grencwey.  Tacitus.  Annates,'^.  119. 
In  brief,  must  it  not  follow  necessarily  that  the  earth, 
which  is  the  mother  and  breeder  of  men,  of  living  creatures 
and  all  plants,  shall  perish  and  be  wholly  extinct. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S43. 

An  honest,  willing,  kinde  fellow,  as  euer  seruant  shall 

come  in  house  withall :  and  I  warrant  you  no  tel-tale,  nor 

no  breedehate,  his  worst  fault  is  that  he  is  giuen  to  prayer. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

;  good 
breeding. Spectator,  No.  2. 

In  the  spring  following,  he  [Thomas  Churchyard]  con- 
trary to  his  former  resolutions,  went  to  the  wars  again,  (in 
Flanders  as  it  seems)  had  a  command  there,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner ;  but  shewing  himself  a  person  of  bravery 
and  Or  Ceding,  was  respected  and  well  used  by  the  enemy. 

Wood.  Atherne  Oxon. 

It  is  certain  that  an  unknown  heap  of  trifles  and  imperti- 
nencies  have  been  intermingled  with  these  useful  parts  of 
learning,  upon  which  account  many  persons  in  this  polite 
age  have  made  it  a  part  of  their  breeding  to  throw  a  jest 
upon  them. —  Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  20. 

AVhen  we  observe  men  bred  up  in  anns  repeatedly  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  in  such  strong  terms  of  commendation  as  those 
we  have  mentioned,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  the 
profession  they  are  engaged  in  is  not,  as  a  mistaken  sect  of 
Cluristians  amongst  us  profess  to  think,  an  unlawful  one. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  8. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  his  family  deserved  their 
title  ;  but  they  are  long  since  degenerated,  and  his  ancestors 
for  more  than  a  century  have  been  more  and  more  solicitous 
to  keep  up  the  breed  of  their  dogs  and  horses,  than  that  of 
their  children.— Go WimWA.  Citizen  of  the  World,  c.  31. 

I  shall  also  be  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  among  the 
ancients,  there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that 
polite  deference  and  respect,  which  civUity  obliges  us  either 
to  express  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with  whom 
we  converse. — Hume.  The  Rise  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Ess.  14. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  dis- 
played a  great  deal  of  good  breeding,  wliich  consists  in  the 
accommodation  of  the  entertainment  to  the  relish  of  the 
guest.— BarAe.  Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

BREESE,  or)       A.  S.   Briosn,   hrimsa  ;    Ger. 
Brize.  f  Breme,  bremse  ,■    Dut.  Brenime, 

hremse.     Wachter  thinks  from  the  Gcr.  Bremen, 
pungere,  to  pierce,  to  prick  ;   A.  S.  Bremman.     It 
IS  probably  the  same  word  as  the  succeeding — 
differently    appUed.       See    the    quotation    from 
Dryden. 
Till  that  a  brize,  a  scorned  little  creature. 
Through  his  faire  hide  his  angry  sting  did  threaten, 
And  vext  so  sote,  that  all  his  goodly  feature. 
And  all  his  plentious  pastur  nought  him  pleased  : 
So  by  the  small  the  great  is  oft  diseased. 

Spenser.  Visions  of  the  World's  ranitie,  vol.  ii. 

Yon  ribaudred  nagge  of  F.gypt 

(Whom  leprosie  o'er  take)  i'th'  midst  o'th'  fight, 
When  vantage  like  a  payre  of  twinnes  appear'd 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder  • 
(The  breeze  vpon  her)  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sailes,  and  flyes. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 
Ab.  Why,  what's  the  matter  among  these  maids  ? 
Now  benedicite,  have  we  got  the  breeze  there  ( 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  V.  3C.  6. 

Having  thus  disfigur'd  and  made  men  beneath  men,  as 
Juno  in  the  fable  of  lo,  they  deliver  up  the  poor  transform'd 
heifer  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  stung  and  vexed  with  the 
breeze  and  goad  of  oppression,  under  the  custody  of  some 
Aigus  with  a  hundred  eyes  of  jealousy. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 


BRE 

This  flying  plague  {to  mark  its  quality.) 

Oestros  the  Grecians  call :  Asylus,  we : 

A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breez,  their  stings  draw  blood. 

And  drive  the  cattel  gadding  through  the  wood. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  b.  iii. 

BREEZE.     ^       Anciently  written  jB;(>,  and 
Bre'ezy.  V  perhaps    derived    immediately 

Bre'ezeless.  )  from  the   Fr.  Briser,  to  burst, 
break,  or  rush  forth.     Applied  to  any  thing, 
A  wind  ;— that  rises  or  breaks  forth  suddenly. 
See  the  quotation  from  Dampier. 

By  sea  if  any  man  inuade  to  the  eastward,  those  to  the 
west  cannot  in  many  moneths  turne  against  the  brize  and 
eastern  wind. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  661. 

All  necessary  causes  of  our  staying  longer  in  this  place 
being  at  last  iinished,  our  Generall  prepared  to  be  in  a 
readinesse.  to  take  the  first  advantage  of  the  comming  of  a 
brize  of  winde  which  we  expected. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  World  encompassed. 

Sea  breezes  commonly  rise  in  the  morning  about  nine 
o'clock.  They  first  approach  the  shore  so  gently,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  come  near  it,  and  oft-times  they  make  some 
faint  breathings,  and  as  if  not  willing  to  ofl'end,  they  make  a 
halt,  and  seem  ready  to  retire.  It  comes  in  a  fine,  small, 
black  curie  upon  the  water,  whereas  all  the  sea  between  it 
and  the  shore  (not  yet  reached  by  it)  is  as  smooth  and  even 
as  glass  in  comparison. — Dampier.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  4. 

The  Orenoque  was  now  swoln  most  dreadfully,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  return  by  the  way  he  enter'd,  for 
the  river  of  Amana  could  not  be  sailed  back  by  any  means, 
the  breese  and  current  of  the  sea  were  so  outrageous. 

Oldys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

As  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce— Flutter  your  fans,— the 
place  is  filled  with  so  many  Zephirs,  and  gentle  breezes  as 
are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year,  though  they 
might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution  in  any 
other.— Spectator,  No.  102. 

Ye  nightingales,  ye  twisting  pines  f 

Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove  ! 
Ye  gentle  echoes,  breezy  winds  ! 

Ye  close  retreats  of  love. 

Parnell.  Song.  Love  fy  Innocence. 

While  they  thus  formed  a  little  concert,  my  wife  and  I 
would  stroll  down  the  sloping  field  that  was  embellished 
with  blue  bells  and  centuar>',  talk  of  our  children  with  rap- 
ture, and  enjoy  the  breeze  that  wafted  both  health  and  har- 
mony.—Goirfsm^A.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  5. 

But  now  't  is  o'er,  the  dear  delusion's  o'er ! 

A  stagnant  breezeless  air  becalms  my  soul : 
A  fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more. 

I  scorn  the  palm  before  I  reach  the  goal. 

Shenslone.  To  Mr.  Jago,  Eleg.  11. 


BREME.    \      A.  S.  jBremnmn.  fiirere,  fremere. 

Bre'mness.  )  Written  Brem,  brim  or  brume.  Sec 
Brim. 

Furious,  violent,  fierce,  outrageous. 

"  The  breeyii  freezing  air" — the  fiercely,  sharply, 
freezing  air.      See  Drai/ton,  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  11. 

Whan  the  kyng  herd  say,  that  David  werred  on  him. 
To  Wales  he  went  his  way  full  scharply  &  fulle  brim. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  244. 

And  when  this  duk  was  comen  to  the  launde, 
Under  the  Sonne  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon. 
That  fuughten  breme,  as  it  were  holies  two. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1701. 


Let  me,  ah  I  let  me  in  your  foldes  ye  lock, 
Ere  the  breme  winter  breede  you  greater  grief. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar,  December. 


BRE 


BREN,  or 
Brinn, 
Brent. 
Bre'nnino. 


To  burn,  (qv. )  A.  S.  Bernan 
or  brennan  .■  this  transposition 
of  vowel  and  consonant  is  com- 


Whanne  at  an  god  mannes  hous  ys  men  were  at  mne, 
Vorst  hii  wolde  ete  &'  drynke  that  hii  found  ther  inne. 
And  suththe  the  louerd  of  the  hous  quelle  and  alle  hys. 
And  suththe  brenjie  al  ys  hous.         R.  Gloucester,  p.  296. 

He  brent  citees  and  ton: 


I  counsele  thee  to  hie  of  me  brent  goid  and  preued,  that 
thou  be  maad  riche,  and  be  clothid  with  white  clothis. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  3. 


And  they  brent  all  the  cornes  in  that  lond. 
And  all  hir  oliveres,  and  vines  eke. 

Chaucer.   The  Monkes  Tale,  T.  14,041. 
And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly. 
Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert 
That  shapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  shert. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1565. 
And  as  it  queinte,  it  made  a  whistiling. 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brenning. 

Id.  lb.  v.  2340. 

And  as  he  was  towarde  his  sayde  journey,  he  sawe  in  his 
slope,  the  sygne  of  the  crosse  shynynge  in  the  fyrmamcnt, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  hrennynge  lyghte  of  fyre,  and  an  aungcll 
standynge  thereby. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  68. 

Well,  quod  the  duke,  and  what  shall  I  do  then  ?  shall  I 
suffre  myselfe  to  be  inclosed  in  one  of  my  townes,  and  in  the 
mean  tyme  they  shall  brynne  and  exile  my  countrey  ? 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  136, 

The  great  heate  and  brinnynge  of  the  Sonne  dyd  put  the 
crysten  men  to  great  payiie  and  traueyle,  for  whan  they  were 
in  harnesse,  by  reason  of  the  heate,  it  brente  them  within 
their  annure.—/rf.  lb.  vol.ii.  c.  171. 


Brent  his  shearing-house  or  stall, 

Or  a  deluge  drowned  all  ? 

Tell  it  me  miire.— Browne.  The  Shephcard's  Pipe,  Eel.  3. 

BRENT.  (Ofahill.)  Sw.  5r^«,  vertex raontis. 
Ihre  thinks  bryn  denotes  that  which  stands  above 
other  things,  or  is  preeminent  beyond  othep 
things.  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  brent  to  be — high, 
straight,  upright.  It  is  perhaps  be-rent,  brent : 
i.  e.  rent  or  riven,  torn  or  sheared.     See  Scar. 

Heieh  in  the  fore  stam  stand  he  niicht  be  sene, 
For  his  blyith  browis  brent,  and  athir  ene 
The  fvre  twinkling. 

Douglas.   Eneados,  b.  viii.  I.  12,  p.  26S. 

The  grapes  grow  on  the  brant  rocks  so  wonderfully,  that 
ye  wUl  marvell  how  men  dare  climb  up  to  them,  and  yet  so 
plentifully,  that  it  is  not  only  a  man-ell  where  men  dwell 
that  drink  it. — Ascham.  Letter  to  Mr.  Raven. 

BRE'TFUL.  Of Bretful,  Mr. Tyrwhitt  obscr-vcs 
that  the  sense  is  much  more  clear  than  the  ety- 
mology. The  breeds  of  a  hat  in  Gloucestershire, 
are  the  brims  of  a  hat.  Breeds  may  be  that  which 
bredes,  broads  or  broadens ;  and  bretful  may  be 
full  to  the  whole  breadth,  the  whole  extent  or 
dimensions;  brimful. 

A  frere  on  a  bench 

With  a  face  so  fat.  as  a  full  bleddere. 

Blowen  bretful  of  breath.— Pj>rs  Plouhman.  Crede, 

His  wallet  lay  beforne  him  in  his  lappe, 

Bretful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hote. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  059. 

BREVE,  71.   "I       Lat..Bre!)u;;  Gr.Bpaxw, short. 

Breve,  adj.  See  Brief,  and  Abbreviate. 

Bre'vely.        I       A  breve,  brief,  or  breviary,  is 

Bre'viary.       V  a  short,  concise,  compendious 

Bre'vet.  I  writing ;  appointing  or  describ- 

Bre'viate.  ing  (something  to  be  done)  in 

Bre'vity.        )  a  brief  style,  in  a  few  words ; 

or  containing  shortly  or  briefli/,  in  an  abridged  or 

compendious  form,  the   substance  of  something 

larger  or  more  expanded. 

For  that  on  bereth  bote  a  boxe.  a  brevet  tli*"  ynne 

Ther  the  marchaunt  ledeth  a  male,  with  meny  kynne 

thj-nges.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2 1 7. 

Now  woll  I  shortly  here  reherce 
Of  that  I  haue  said  in  veru:: 
All  the  sentence  by  and  by 
In  wordes  fewe  compendiously 
That  thou  the  better  maiest  on  hem  tliinke 
Whetherso  it  be  thou  wake  or  winke 
For  the  wordes  little  greue 
A  man  to  kepe,  whan  it  is  breue. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  Rose. 

The  more  the  said  breve  Cometh  unto  light  and  knowledge 
the  more  falsities  be  deprehended  therein. 

Burnett.  Records,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  No.  23. 

This  poetical  schoolemayster,  corectorofiri-ufsand  longes, 
caused  Collyngborne  to  be  ahbreuiate  shorter  by  the  hed,  and 
too  bee  deuyded  into  foure  quarters.— /Ta/^.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

They  determyned  by  some  meanes  easely  to  compasse  that 
the  duchy  of  Brjteyne  should  breuely  come  vndre  their  liure 
and  subieccio. — Id.  Hen.  VII.  an.  3. 

Some  time  they  can  use  such  a  compendious  kynde  of 
eloquence,  that  they  conuey  and  couche  vp  together,  with  a 
woonderful  breuitie,  fowre  folies  and  flue  lyes  in  lesse  tliaa 
as  many  lynes.— .Sir  T.  More.  Worket,  p.  849. 


BRE 


And  as  touching  the  situations  of  the  cities,  townes, 
castles,  and  countreys.  as  well  of  Mahometans  as  also  of 
Geutiles  adiojTiing  the  same,  wherehy  I  i)assed  from  Moscow 
vnto  Astracan,  I  omit  in  this  hituiat  to  rehearse. 

Ilackluyt.   Voyayes,  vol.  i.  p.  345, 
Jletrortonis  in  his  hooke  entittiled  the  abridgement  or 
br.-viarie  of  those  roots  that  are  to  he  cut  up  or  gathered ; 
g.ive  counsell  to  give  this  hearh  to  women. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xx.  c  20. 
His  tablet  sent  she,  and  therewith 

This  breuiat,  by  a  page. 
"  Of  you  I  aske  not  backe  my  loane, 
But  take  it,  and  your  gage." 

(lamer.  Albion's  England,  b.  xii.  c.  "7. 
But  as  short  things  most  vigour  have,  and  we 


In  speculation  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  human  life's 
brevity  and  uncertainty,  but  most  men  are  so  negligent  and 
stupid,  as  not  to  regard  it  sufficiently,  not  to  employ  this 
knowledge  to  any  good  purpose.— Borrou',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 

;  number  of  Roman  missals  and  breviaries, 
i  and  illuminations, 
will  be  found  the  Mosarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised 
such  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Johnson.  Account  of  Harlcian  Library. 

The  same  little  breviates  of  infidelity  have,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  published  and  dispersed  with  great  activity,  and 
at  a  considerable  expense,  among  the  middling  and  lower 
ranks  of  men  in  this  country. 

Forteus.  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  London. 

This  argument  is  stated  by  Saint  John  with  his  usual 
elegant  brerity  and  simplicity:  "  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved 
us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 

Id.  The  Religious  Observance  of  Good  Friday. 

BREW,  f.    "\       A.S.  Briican;T>nt.Bromven; 

Brew,  71.         I  Ger.  Brawen,   coquere.     Broth 

Brf/waoe.      I  was  in  England  anciently,  and  in 

Bre'vvf.r.        >  Scotland  stUl  is,   callod  brru-is. 

Bre'wery.      I  Brew  as  now  principally  applied 

Bre'wi.ng,  n.  I  is — 

Bre'wster.  J  To  boil,  seethe,  ferment  malt, 
and  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  produce  beer ;  of 
apples  and  pears,  to  produce  cyder  or  peny. 

(Met.)  To  excite  or  raise  any  boiling,  heating 
passion,  as  anger,  jealousy ;  to  excite  or  raise  a 
ferment,  storm,  or  plot. 

&•  I  salle  telle  that  tale,  or  I  ferrer  go. 

IIow  falsnes  brewcs  bale  with  him,  and  many  mo. 

Jt.  Brunne,  p.  55. 
Tli"y  woklo  non  halpeny  ale.  in  none  wj'se  drynke 
Bote  of  the  best  and  brounest.  that  hrewesters  sellen. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  145. 
And  who  so  wicked  ale  breweth, 
Ful  ofte  he  mote  the  worse  drinke. — Xjower.  Con,  A.  b.  iii. 

Let  euery  man  of  whatsoeuer  craft  or  occupation  he  be  of, 
whether  hruer,  baker,  t.iyler,  vitailer,  raarchaunt,  or  hus- 
bandman, referre  his  craft  and  occupation,  vnto  the  commo 


■^Tiose  pryde  and  riches  be  the  spurres  vnto  all  this 
tumult  where  in  good  studies  and  letters,  gospell  and  Cryste 
Bhal  be  neglected  &  at  last  a  new  derkenes  &  fyercer  furies 
■withe  the  miserable  mutacios  of  kingdoms  nowe  begune  & 
in  bretoing. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

As  if  in  brewinge  spyced  ^vynes 

thou  shouldst  bestow  muche  paine. 
And  sauce  thy  meate  with  foystie  oyles, 
thy  gesse  woulde  the  disdayne. 

Dranl.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  4. 
He  going  to  their  stately  place 

Did  finde  in  euery  dish 
Fat  beefe  and  hrewis,  and  great  store 
Of  daintie  fowle  and  fish. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  24. 
Among  whom  was  one  William  Murle,  a  rich  maultman, 
or  hruer  of  Dunstaple,  who  had  his  two  horses  traped  with 
golde  following  him,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  in  his  bosome. 
Slo^c.  Hen.  V.  an.  1414. 
Well ;  to  shut  up  all,  let  them  of  their  Bonner's  "  beef," 
and  **  broth,"  make  what  brewess  they  please  for  their  cre- 
dulous guests. 

Sp.  Hall.  Postscript  to  Defence  of  Humble  liemon. 


As  for  the  rest  within  Languedoc  and  the  province  Nar- 
bon,  I  am  not  able  to  avouch  any  thing  for  certaintie,  such 
a  brewing  and  sophistication  of  tliem  they  make. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiv.  c.  6. 

And  after  the  malmesey,  or  some  well-spic'd  bruage,  and 
better  breakfasted,  than  he  whose  morning  appetite  would 
have  gladly  fed  on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;  his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his  kind 
entertainer  in  the  shop  trading  all  the  day  long  without  his 
religion, — Milton.  The  Liberty  of  Unlicenc'd  Printing. 
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■Whilst  black  pots  walk  round  with  laughing  ale 

Surcharg'd  ;  or  brew'd  in  planetary  hour. 

When  March  weigh'd  night  and  day  in  equal  scale; 

Or  in  October  tunn'd,  and  mellow  grown. 

With  seven  revolving  suns.  /.  Philips.  Ccrealia. 

He  was  conveyed  from  the  palace  of  contempt  to  the  dun- 
geon of  horrour,  and  thence  led  by  a  brrwrr  of  his  capital 
through  the  applauses  of  an  hired,  frantick,  drunken  multi- 
tude to  lose  his  head  upon  a  scaffold. 

Burke.  Remonstrance  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

I  anticipate  the  day  of  his  [Santerre]  arrival.  He  will 
make  his  public  entry  into  London  on  one  of  those  pale 
horses  of  his  brewery. — Id.  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

BRIBE,  u.  1       The  origin  of  this  word  re- 

Bribe,  n.      j  mains  yet  unaccounted  for.   Nicol 

Bri'bing.      >  interprets    a   bribe    to   be    panis 

Bri'der.        j  mendicatus ;    and   Cotgrave   calls 

Bri'bery.    j  it  "a   peece,   lump,  or  cantil  of 

bread  given  to  a  beggar."     Fr.  Briber,  to  beg  his 

bread  ;  also  to  ravine,  devour,  eat  greedily  ;   Sp. 

Bribar,  to  beg. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says — To  briben,  is  to  beg,  per- 
haps, to  steal ;  and  he  cites  from  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament, the  words  "  have  stolen  and  bribed  cyg- 
nets." In  P.  Plouhman,  (p.  405)  "  Biibours. 
pilors,  (i.  e.  pillers)  and  pikeharness,"  are  classed 
together.  In  Lidgate  (^Tragedy,  152,)  still  more 
plainly — 
"  Who  saveth  a  thefe  when  the  rope  is  knet, 
With  some  false  turn  the  bribour  will  him  quite." 
Such  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  common 
usage.  See  especially  the  quotations  from  Frois- 
sart,  Fabyan,  and  the  Bible.  From  the  common 
corruption  oiBe-r  by  hasty  pronunciation  into  Br, 
a  very  satisfactory  et3'mology  presents  itself.  A 
bribour  or  briber,  is  a  be-reaver  or  be-river,  a  bc- 
ribber  or  be-robber ;  a  briber  or  robber :  and  to 
bribe  is  to  rob,  or  take  away.  Bribery  (Bible, 
1551 )  is  in  our  common  version  extortion.  Bribe, 
that  which  is  taken  or  received,  extorted  or 
exacted ;  and  consequ  ntially  that  which  is  given  : 
and  briber  has,  by  usage,  been  transferred,  from 
the  taker  or  extortioner,  to  the  giver  or  payer  ; 
and  the  v.  to  bribe,  has  undergone  a  similar  change. 
To  bribe,  then,  is — 

To  give,  or  pay,  a  fee,  a  perquisite ;  to  mate  a 
donation,  (extorted,  required,  expected,  or  desired) 
usually  as  hire,  for  an  undue  or  corrupt  return,  for 
undue  services  or  favours,  for  undue  influence, 
partiality,  or  preference ;  or  otherwise,  to  obtain 
a  right  wrongfully  withheld  or  denied ;  or  an  ad- 
judication of  such  right. 

Briboures,    in    the    quotation   from    Chaucer, 
(FreresTale,)  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks  should  perhaps 
be  written  briberies. 
And  for  ther  n'  is  no  thefe  without  a  louke, 
That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may. 

Chaucer.  The  Cokes  Tale,  V.  4415. 

Certaine  he  knew  of  briboures  many  mo, 

Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeres  two. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6949. 

And  so  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 

This  sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  pray. 

Rode  forth  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  old  ribibe 

Feining  a  cause,  for  he  wold  han  a  bribe. 

Id.   The  Freres  Tale,  v.  69C0. 

And  soone  after  the  Jewys  were  thus  punysshed.  many 
houses  of  religion  within  the  cytie  and  nere  there  aboute, 
were  serched  for  goodes  of  alyautes  and  nioche  found ; 
whereof  a  parte  was  brought  vnto  the  lordes,  but  ye  more 
part  was  stolen  &  brybed.— Fabyan,  an.  1263. 

Within  they  are  ful  of  bribery  and  excesse. 

Bible,  1551.  Malt.  c.  23. 


Where  bribing  mists,  the  judges  eyes  do  blinde, 
Wiere  parasites,  the  fattest  crummes  do  catch. 

Gascoigne.  A  Remcmbravncc. 

The  Erie  of  Suffolke  (I  cannot  saie)  either  corrupted  with 
bribes,  or  to  muche  affectionate  to  this  vnprofitable  mariage, 
i  condiscended  and  agreed  to  their  mocion. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  22. 

Suche  knightes  and  squyers  of  Fraunce  as  were  there, 
knewe  nat  wheder  to  sende  their  varieties  to  forrage,  they 
durst  nat  (without  they  went  i  great  routes.)  for  the  bribours 
of  the  countrey  who  watched  for  them  at  the  passages,  and 
.  often  tynies  slewe  of  them. 

Berners.  Froittari.  Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  c.  10. 
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Well,  sayd  y«  kynge,  it  is  behooueable  that  y»  countrey  be 
delyuered  of  them,  and  that  they  be  payde  as  theuea  and 
brybours  sholde  be  payde ;  yf  1  gete  them,  they  shall  be 
hanged. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  61. 

It  was  sinne  to  eate  with  vnwashed  handes,  or  an  vn- 
•washed  table,  or  out  of  an  vnwashed  dishe :  but  to  eate  of 
that  purified  dishe:  that  whiche  came  of  bribery,  thefte  and 
extortion,  was  no  sin  at  aii.—Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  29. 

There  have  been  known  great  personages,  who  being  once 
permitted  to  put  forth  their  hands  to  take  bribes  and  money 
unjustly,  lost  all  the  honour  which  they  had  won  the  rest  of 
their  life  time.— i/oKa«d.  Plutarch,  p.  10. 

Or  now  by  this  means  there  could  no  man  rob  nor  steal, 

there  was  no  bribing  nor  corruption  by  gifts,  no  man  might 

defraud  in  contracts  and  bargains,  nor  embezzell  any  more. 

Id.  lb.  p.  381. 

My  charge  is  exceeding  great,  my  bribes  are  very  little, 
my  bishoprick,  deanery,  and  other  commendams  do  not 
clear  unto  me  aboue  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  at  the 
uppermost. — Cabbala.  The  Lord  Keeper  to  tlie  Duke,  p.  85. 

It  is  no  small  happinesse  to  any  state,  where  their  Govern- 
ours  are  chosen  by  worthiness,  and  such  elections  are  ever 
from  God,  whereas  the  intrusions  of  bribery  and  unjust  favour 
or  violence,  as  they  make  the  common-wealth  miserable,  so 
they  come  from  him  which  is  the  author  of  confusion. 

Bp.Hall.  Cunt.  Of  the  Death  of  Motel. 

P.  See,  now  I  keep  the  secret  and  not  you ! 
The  bribing  statesman — F.  Hold,  too  high  you  go. 
P.  The  brib'd  elector— J.  There  you  stoop  too  low. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Satires. 

The  philosopher  proceeds  to  show  how  the  most  vicious 
men  might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims  could  make  him, 
but  that  his  offerings  were  regarded  by  the  Gods  as  bribes, 
and  his  petitions  as  blasphemies. — Spectator,  No.  207. 

Say,  whence  this  change  ?  less  galling  is  the  chain 
Though  Walpole,  Carteret,  or  a  Pelham  reign  ? 
If  senates  still  the  pois'nous  bane  imbibe. 
And  every  palm  grows  callous  with  tlie  bribe. 

P.  Whitehead.  Honour.  A  Satyr. 

Four  wives,  with  liberty  of  changing  them  at  pleasure, 
together  with  the  persons  of  all  his  captives,  was  an  irresis- 
tible bribe  to  an  Arabian  warrior. 

Paley.  Evidences,  s.  3.  pt.  ii. 

The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  severe  injunc- 
tions against  bribery,  as  well  as  for  selling  a  man's  vote  in 
the  senate  or  other  public  assembly,  as  for  the  bartering  of 
common  justice,  yet,  by  strange  indulgence,  in  one  instance, 
it  tacitly  encouraged  this  practice ;  allowing  the  magistrate 
to  receive  small  presents,  provided  they  did  not  in  the  whole 
exceed  a  hundred  crowns  in  the  year. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

BRICK,  r.)  Unt.  Biiiche;  Yt.  Briquer,  to 
Brick,  n.  (set  or  lay  bricks;  to  work,  build, 
or  fortifie  with  bricks,  (Cotgrave.)  Low.  Lat. 
Brica.  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Lat. 
Imbricare ;  i.  e.  imbricibus  tegere.  Imbrices  are 
also  called,  ab  imbre,  quod  uccipiant  arceantque 
imbres,  because  they  receive  cind  keep  off  the 
rain,  (Vossius.) 

Brick  is  used  prefixed  to  layer,  kiln,  &c. 

Se  that  ye  geue  the  people  no  more  strawe  to  make  brycke 
wythall,  as  ye  did  in  tyme  passed :  lette  theym  go  and 
gather  thejTn  strawe  theym  selues,  and  the  nombre  of  bricke 
which  they  were  wont  to  make  in  tyme  passed,  lye  vnto 
their  charges  also,  and  mynysshe  nothynge  therof. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  5. 

&  also  made  dyches,  all  alonge  ye  said  walle  as  well  wiin 
as  without,  &  with  the  earth,  that  they  drewe  out  &  cast 
vp,  they  made  brigue.—Kicoll.  Thucydides,  p.  64. 

Being  enterd  the  port,  we  found  there  three  small  barkes 
which  we  rilled  and  founfl  in  one  of  them  57  wedges  of 
silkier,  each  of  them  weighing  about  20  pound  weight,  and 
euery  of  these  wedges  were  of  the  fachion  and  bignesse  of  a 
brickbat.— HackluyU   Toyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  735. 

Will  ye  walk  out,  sir, 

And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a  sound  belief,  as  sence  can  give  thee. 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimny  piece, 
And  say  1  was  one  o'th'  Cssars,  done  by  a  seal-cutter. 
Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 

Then  as  if  he  would  have  sold 

His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told, 
That  I  was  fain  to  say,  "  If  you  had  liv'd,  c>r. 
Time  eno\igh  to  have  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklayers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood." 

■     Dnnne,  Sat.  4. 
The  Greekcs  have  a  kind  of  wall  which  they  make  of  hard 
pebbles  or  flint  couched  even  and  laid  in  order  by  the  line 
and  levell,  like  as  we  do  in  brieke-tcalls. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  22. 
Frogs  and  toads  that  croak'd  the  Jews 
From  Pharoah  and  his  brick-kilns  loose. 

Hudihras.  pt.  ill.  c.  2. 


Bride,  v.  |  be  the  past  part,  of 

Br-i'dal,  n.         \Sredan,  fovere,  ton 
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The  same  observation  might  be  made  on  the  retailers  of 
small  cole,  not  to  meution  broken  glass  or  brick-dusl. 

Speclatur,  No.  251. 
TV.e  most  unfurnish'd  with  the  means  of  life. 
And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bound. 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air. 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

BRl'CKLE.  Dut.  Brokd;  hrekc-lich,  from 
hreken,  to  break. 

That  may  be  broken ;  fragile,  frail,  brittle ; 
(which  last  is  the  word  now  used,  and  which  is 
also  from  the  same  source. ) 

Suche  as  didde  their  endevour  to  break  his  bondes,  and  to 
shake  his  yoke  from  them,  those  he  shall  spyte  of  their  teeth 
rule  with  au  yron  rod,  and  as  a  brickell  earthern  pot  in  pieces 
al  to  frush  them.— Sw  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1398. 

Whan  this  blessyd  kynge  Edwarde  had  receyued  deuine 
monyssion  that  he  should  chaunge  this  transetory  and 
brijckell  life  for  ye  life  euerlastynge,  he  sykened  in  the 
C'ristenmas  veV-e.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  214. 

Olde  Quid  will  I  reade, 

whose  pleasant  wit  doth  passe 
The  reast.  as  far  as  stubborne  Steele 

ei'cel's  the  brickie  glasse. 

Turbervitle.  TlieLouer  to  Cupid  for  Mercie. 

For  this  man  that  of  earthly  matter  maketh  brickie  ves- 
sels, and  graven  images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend  above 
aU  others.— fljdte.  Wisdom,  X7.  13. 

BRIDE,  «.      ^       Mr.  Tooke  considers ftnWe  to 

the  A.  S. 

nourish,  to 

ii'dal,  adj.     f  cherish.    The  bride  then  is  any 

Bri'dai.ty.         I  one    (sc.    woman)    nourished. 

Bride-groom.  )  cherished.  Somner  observes 
that  Chaucer  writes  it  Broede.  Bridegroom  is  the 
person  by  whom  the  nourished,  cherished  one  is 
attended,  served,  protected. 

Groom,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the 
letter  )•,  for  which  he  cannot  account,  Tooke  is 
persuaded,  is  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Gy- 
mui,  to  take  care  of,  to  guide,  to  guard,  to  attend. 
In  the  A.  S.  we  have  Bridijum  ,-  Ger.  Brautigam  ,- 
Dut.  Bruede-gum ;  Dan,  Breedyom  ;  Sw.  Brud- 
gumme:  all  without  the  r.  See  Tooke,  and  also 
Somnir. 

Bride,  a  woman  newly  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  husband,  newly  espoused  or  married; 
who  has  newly  entered  into  the  nuptial  state. 

Bridegroom,  the  (protecting)  husband  newly 
espoused  to  the  bride. 

Here  now  of  Hardeknoute,  how  he  ended  his  life. 
Till  a  duke  of  Danes  he  gaf  his  doubter  to  wife, 
The  bridale  was  holden  at  the  maner  of  Lambithe. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  56. 
And  ich  sawe  how  mede  was  married,  meting  as  it  were 
And  al  the  riche  retynaunce.  that  roteth  hem  on  falsly- 

Were  byd  to  that  brudale.  Tiers  Plouhman,  p.  27. 

Whan  thou  art  bedun  to  bridalis :  sitte  not  at  the  mete  '-^ 
the  firste  place,  lest  perauenture  a  worthier  than  thou  be  be 
dun  oi  \um.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  14. 

And  Venus  laugheth  upon  every  wight 

And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  bond  aboute 

Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  route. 

Chaucer.  The  Merchantcs  Tale,  V.  9G02. 

The  deuised  we  some  doctor  to  make  a  sermo  at  our  masse 
in  our  mothes  mind  &  preache  to  ourprayse  wi  some  fond 
fatasy  deuised  of  our  name  &  after  masse  muche  feasting 
r)-otou3  &  costly,  &  finally  like  mad  men,  made  me  meri  at 
our  deth,  &  take  our  burying  for  a  hrideall. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  335. 

For  it  chaunceth  by  many,  that  after  the  heat  of  loue  is 
once  past,  their  foUoweth  great  hate,  which  thing  oft-times 
maketh  wonder  &  talke  among  the  people,  when  they  heare 
tell,  how  so  great  louers  within  3  or  4  dales  fal  at  debate, 
and  begin  to  diuorce  ere  the  bride  cake  be  eate. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christen  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  16. 

He  yi  hath  the  bryde,  is  the  brydegrome.     But  the  frende 
of  the  brydegrome,  whyche  standeth  by  and  heareth  him 
reioyseth  greatly  of  the  bridegromes  voyce,  Thys  my  ioye  is 
TMyWei.— Bible,  1551.     John,  c.  3. 
And  when  the  golden  glorious  sun  goes  down 
Would  she  put  on  her  star-bestudded  crown. 
And  in  her  masking  sute,  the  spangled  sky 
Come  forth  to  bride  it  in  her  revelry. 

Drayton.  K.  John  to  Matilda. 
When  she  will  grace  the  bridal  dignitie, 

It  will  be  soon  to  all  young  monarchs  known. 

Who  then  by  posting  through  the  world  will  trie 

Who  first  cm  at  her  feet  present  his  crown. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  lii.  c.  i 
VOL,  I. 
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The  swiftest  of  thy  pinions  take. 
And  hence  a  sudden  journey  make 
To  help  'em  break  their  bridal  cake. 

T.Randolph.  Ellis,  vo]. 

Ace.  At  Quintin,  hee 
In  honour  of  this  bridaltee, 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee. 

B.  Jonson.  Love's  Welcot 

Such  various  flowry  wreaths  th'  assembly  weare. 
As  shew'd  them  wisely  proud  of  nature's  pride  ; 
Which  so  adorn'd  them,  that  the  coarsest  here 


Alph.  Come  then,  let 's  in,  and  end  this  nuptial. 
Then  to  our  coronation  with  all  speed  : 
My  vertuous  maid,  this  day  i'le  be  your  bride-man. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  A  Wife  for  a  Monelh,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Let 's  sing  about,  and  say,  hey-trol, 

Troll  to  me  the  bridall  boll. 

And  divide  the  broad  bride-cake 

Roundabout  the  brides-stake. — B. Jonson.  Love'sWelcome. 

How  dar'st  thou  disobey,  when  I  command  ? 
Mind,  mind  her  not,  nor  be  disturbed  at  tears, 
A  counterfeited  qualm  of  bridal  fears. 

Lansdown.  The  British  Enclianlress,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

He,  only  he,  can  tell,  v/ho  match'd  like  me, 
(If  such  another  happy  man  there  be) 
Has  by  his  own  experience  tried. 
How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride. 

Lyttelton.  An  irregular  Ode. 

So  wept  Aurelia,  till  the  destin'd  youth 
Stepp'd  in,  with  his  receipt  for  making  smiles. 
And  bbinching  sables  into  bridal  blooin. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 

BRIDGE,  V.  )  The  origin  of  thisword  has  not 
Bridge,  n.  )  been  sufficiently  accounted  for. 
Ihre  considers  the  Sw.  Brijgga  to  be  the  diminu- 
tive ofi?ro,pons;  properly  denoting  a/igwods^/'a^um, 
i.  e.  any  thing  strewed,  spread,  stretched.  Spel- 
man,  that  brig  or  brug  is  so  called  because  it  is 
usually  constructed  e  tabulis ,-  brug  also  signifying 
tahulatum.  Skinner  suggests,  A.  S.  Ober,  over, 
and  Bigc,  the  back ;  or  ig,  water.  It  is  (probably) 
the  A.  S.  Rige,  hricg,  and  the  common  prefix  be. 
In  A.  S.  we  find  Hricg,  bricg ;  in  Sw.  Rggg,briiggri  ,- 
in  Ger.  Riich,  bruck ;  in  Dut.  Rugge^  brvgye ,-  in 
Eng.  Ridge,  bridge. 
Be-ridge,  bridge,  (ber  contracted  into  br,)  is — 
That  which  reaches,  stretches,  or  extends,  (sc. 
from  bank  to  bank,  across  a  river,  from  side  to  side, 
point  to  point;)  any  thing,  built,  raised  and 
stretched  or  extended  across. 

Bysyde  Euerv\-5'k  liys  est  agen  hj-m  he  drow, 
In  stude,  that  me  clupede  Stamford  brnggc  tho. 
And  now  me  chipeth  yt  Batayle  brugge,  vor  the  batayle 
that  was  tho.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  355. 

On  the  hrigge  were  alle  the  vamward  &  the  rere, 
Under  tham  the  brigge  gan  falle  doun  in  to  the  riuere. 

B.  Brunnc,  p.  204. 

Albeit  it  was  a  very  hard  matter  to  make  a  bridge,  by 
reason  of  y«  brodenesse,  swiftnesse,  and  depenesse  of  the 
streame,  yet  notwj-thstanding  he  thought  eyther  to  goo  that 
waye  to  worke,  or  els  it  was  not  for  hym  to  passe  at  all  11,7111 
hys  army. — Golding.  Ctesar,  fol.  94. 

Though  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  lay  a  bridge  cross  so 
broad,  so  deep,  and  rapid  a  river,  yet  he  determined  to 
attempt  it,  &  if  he  failed,  not  to  pass  over  at  all. 

Bladen.  lb.  b.  iv.  itt  sapra. 
Xerxes,  the  libertie  of  Greece  to  yoke. 
From  Susa  his  Memnonian  palace  high 
Came  to  the  sea,  and  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joyn'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

The  former  union  now  returnes  againe. 
This  isle  shall  once  more  ki.sse  the  maine. 
Joyn'd  with  a  flowry  bridge  of  loue  on  which  the  Graces 
dance. — Beaumont.  An  Epithalamiiim. 

Why  halt  ye  thus,  ye  Britons »    Wiy 

Decline  the  war?    Shall  a  morass  forbid 

Your  easy  march  1    Advance  -,  we'll  bridge  a  way. 

Safe  of  access.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

Your  greatest  conquerors  have  biu-nt  their  ships  or  broke 
down  the  bridges  behind  them,  a.'!  being  determined  either 
to  succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement.— Spec^o/nr,  No.  295. 

Stupendous  task !  in  vain  stood  tow'ring  hills 

Oppos'd ;  in  vain  did  ample  Irwell  pour 

Her  tide  transverse :  he  pierc'd  the  tow'ring  hill. 

He  hridg'd  the  ample  tide,  and  high  in  air. 

And  deep  through  earth,  his  freighted  barge  he  bore. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b,  iii. 
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Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge 
We  pass  a  gulph,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendant  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i, 
BRI'DLE,  V.  ^  A.  S.  Bridel,  bridlian,-  Dut. 
Bri'dle,  7;.  \Breydel,breydelen;  ¥r.  Brider ,■ 
Bri'dler.  t  It.  Briglia  ,-   Sp.  Brida.     Skin- 

Bri'dling.  )  ner,  from  the  Dut.  Be-ryden, 
be-riidden,  (A.  S.  Be-ridan,)  to  ride.  Bridle,  {ber 
into  br,)  then  will  merely  be — 

That  with  which  we  ride,  (sc.)  to  guide  or 
manage  the  horse. 

To  bridle,  (lit.  Gow — met.  Chaucer.)  to  hold 

in,  to  restrain,  to  moderate.     It  is  also 

To  hold  up  the  head,  as  a  horse  when  He  feels 
the  bridle;  when  pulled  up  by  it. 

If  ony  man  offendith  not  in  word,  this  is  a  parfyt  man. 
For  also  he  mai  lede  aboute  al  the  bodi  with  a  bridel ;  for  if 
we  putten  bridelis  into  horses  raouthisforto  consente  to  us, 
and  we  leden  aboute  al  the  bodi  of  them,— iric/i/.  Jas.  c.  3. 
Thou  art  at  ease,  &  hold  the  well  therin 
For  also  sure  as  redde  is  euerj'  fire 
As  great  a  craft  is  to  kepe  well  as  irinne 
Bridle  alway  well  thy  speach  and  thy  desire 
For  worldly  ioy  holdeth  not  but  bv  a  wire. 

'Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 
He  loketh  up  and  down,  til  he  hath  found 
The  clerks  hors,  there  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  levesell 
And  to  the  hors  he  goth  him  fai/e  and  well, 
And  stripeth  of  the  bridel  right  anon. 

Id.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4CC1. 
Wliere  some  plaide.  and  some  songe. 
And  some  gone  and  some  ride, 
And  some  pricke  her  horse  side. 
And  bridlen  them  nowe  in  r 


-Gowe 


,.4,b.i 


were  nedefull  to  1 


And  if  her  list  to  riden  oute 
On  pilgremage,  or  other  stede, 
I  come,  though  I  be  not  bede, 
And  take  hir  in  myn  arme  alofte, 
And  set  hir  in  hir  sadle  softe. 
And  so  forth  lede  hir  by  the  bridell.—Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
By  the  tyme  that  the  chylde  doth  come  to  xvii.  yeres  of 
"    '"  '^"  intent  his  courage  be  brydled  with  reason,  it 
hym  some  workes  of  philosophy. 
Sir  T.  Elgol.  Govemorr,  b.  L  c.  11. 
For  suche  as  haue  had  the  rule  aboute  hym,  haue  nat 
doone  their  duetie,  but  haue  suffred  hym  to  rynne  on  the 
liridell,  and  to  ryde  nyght  and  daye  excessyuely  in  traueyl- 
ynge  of  his  body  out  of  measure. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  189. 

After  this  solempne  feaste  and  glorious  pompe  he  kepte 

greate  counsailles  there,  as  well  fur  the  orderynge  of  the 

countree  in  tyme  to   come,    as  for    the  brydcllynge  and 

punyshinge  of  suche  as  there  had  misgouemed  them  selfes. 

Hall.  Rich.  III.  z-n.-i. 

^^^len  youth,  not  bridled  with  a  guiding  stay, 

Is  left  to  randon  of  their  owne  delight. 
And  welds  whole  realmes  by  force  of  soveraign  sway, 


In  the  turning  one  might  perceive  the  bridle-hand  some- 
thing gently  stir :  but  indeed  so  gently,  as  it  did  rather  distil 
virtue  than  use  violence. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

The  prelates  which  boast  themselves  the  only  bridlers  of 
schism,  God  knows  have  been  so  cold  and  backward  both 
there  and  with  us  to  repress  heresy  and  idolatry,  that  either 
through  their  carelessness  or  their  craft  all  this  mischief  is 
hefaln,— il/i«07i.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b,  i,  c.  7. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  so  oft  have  found 

The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound, 

I  liridte-in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain. 

That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

Addison.  A  Letter  from  Italy. 

This  declaration  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  whole 
assembly  which  immediately  bridled  up,  and  appeared  in  all 
its  beauties.— ra«er,  No.  102. 

She  showed  a  little  dislike  at  my  raillery :  and  by  her 
bridling  up,  I  perceived  she  expected  to  be  treated  hereafter 
not  as  Jenny  Distaff  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus,— /rf.  No,  104, 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  our  Prince,  seem  to 

have  conspired  to  make  him  the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny. 

Spectator,  No.  510, 

He  bridles-in  the  monsters  of  the  deep: 

The  bridled  monsters  awful  distance  keep ; 

Forget  their  hunger,  while  they  view  their  prey; 

And  guiltless  gaze,  and  round  the  stranger  play. 

Young.  The  Last  Day,  b,  i. 


BRIEF,  n. 
Brief,  adj. 


Dr.  Jamieson  gives  instances 
of  the  use  of  brief  as  a  verb.  It 
is  common  among  English  law- 
yers as,  to  brief  the  pleadings. 
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A  brief,  breve  or  breviary,  is  a  short,  concise, 
compendious  writing;  appointing  or  describing 
something  to  bo  done — in  a  brief  style,  in  a  few 
words ;  or  containing  shortly  or  briefli/  in  an 
abridged  or  compendious  form,  the  substance  of 
something  larger  or  more  expanded. 

For  whilom  tbou  wrote  him  tille,  Si  cald  him  in  thi  brefe, 
Tlii  kynde,  faythfulle  &  leale  of  Gascoyn  noble  duke, 
Therto  thou  set  thi  seale.— H.  Brunnt,  p.  259. 

And  cam  with  hus  letteres 

Baldely  to  the  bushope.  and  hus  breef  had 
In  countreyes  th'  cam  confessions  to  hure. 

Piers  Plnuhman,  p.  408. 

Besydis  this  it  is  y'  very  breif  copendious  some  and  re- 
herceall  of  the  storye  of  the  hole  worlde,  euen  from  the  tirste 
monarchye  to  the  laste,  setting  before  our  eyes  the  cleare 
examples  of  the  good  and  euil  princes  and  rulers. 

Joye.  Expos.  Daniel.  Episl.  Bed. 

To  bee  briefe,  my  men  became  weake  and  sicke,  and  if  we 
had  stayed  any  longer  time  out,  I  doubt  whether  the  greatest 
part  of  vs  had  euer  come  aboord  againe. 

llaMuijt.   Voyages,  vol.  lii.  p.  674. 

He  is  on  our  syde,  he  holdelh  with  vs,  hee  speaketh  for 
vs,  hee  excuseth  vs,  lice  makcth  our  cause  good :  brieflij  hee 
obtayueth  all  thinges  for  vs.— Barnes,  fforkes,  p.  34?. 

We  hadde  not  requyred  this  audycnce  (lordes  Lacedemo- 
niens)  if  this  people  here  hadde  answeredde  brifjly  to  the 
interrogation  made  vnto  them. — Nicolts.  Thucydides,  fol.  8G. 

Takyng  his  enteraunce  at  the  first  conception  of  John  the 
liaptist,  and  makyng  relacion  of  verye  muche  matter 
touchyng  the  natiuitie,  and  concernyng  the  babehoode,  yea 
an]  certayne  poyntes  furthermore  concernyng  the  cliildhood 
of  Jesus,  making  also  rehersall  of  many  parables  and 
miracles  whiche  the  other  euagelistes  for  loue  of  brirfnes  had 
let  passe  ne  any  thing  spoken  of.~Vdat.  Pref.  to  Luke. 

To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stern  replied  : 

Apostat,  still  thou  errst,  nor  end  wilt  find 

Of  erring.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Yee  who  appointed  stand 

Do  as  you  have  in  charge,  and  brieflij  touch 

What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear.— W.  lb. 

But  Valla  leaves  it  cleerly  out  and  with  his  briefnesse 
utterly  maimes  the  simile  which,  (to  my  understanding 
biing  so  excellent)  I  could  not  but  with  thus  much  repetition 
and  labour  inculcate  the  sence  of  it. 

Cliapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

As  for  Tibullus's  reports, 
They  never  pass'd  for  law  in  courts ; 
for  Cowley's  briefs,  and  pleas  of  Waller, 
Still  their  authority  was  smaller. 

Suifl.  Cadenus  S;  Vanessa. 

Because  I  did  more  particularly  design  from  the  text  to 
speak  of  the  temporal  benefits  and  advantages  which  re- 
dound to  men  from  religion,  therefore  1  shall  content  ni>self 
to  shew  very  briefly  how  a  religious  and  virtuous  life  doth 
conduce  to  our  future  happiness.— r;Ho/iO»,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Thomson,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by 
the  place  of  secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. — Johnson.  Life  of  Thomson. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  even  for  that  brief 
respite  from  the  miseries  and  desolations  of  war. 

Porteus.  Char  ye  to  the  Diocese  of  London. 

In  these  prayers  might  be  briefly  expressed  some  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  christian  life,  which,  by  being  con- 
stantly repeated  would  be  insensibly  and  deeply  impressed 
both  upon  their  memory  and  their  hearts. 

Id.  Civilization  of  Neyro  Slaves. 

BRI'ER.  )      A.  S.  Bra-r.      Benson  gives  the 

Bri'ery.    )  A.  S.  Abnjran,  pungere,  to  prick. 

And  Somncr  says  Abryrd,  (i. 'c.  abryr'etl,  the  past 

part. )  fontrite,  ijrolien,  bruised,  pricked  (as  it  were 

with  briers.)     Applied  to — 

The  thorns  or  prickles  ;  the  plant  itself. 

But  that  that  is  brynginge  forth  thornes  and  breris  is  re- 
preuable  and  next  to  curs,  whos  endyng  schal  be  unto 
brewnyng. —  Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  6. 

But  that  grounde  which  beareth  thornes  and  bryars,  is 
reproued,  and  is  nye  vnto  cursynge  whose  end  is  to  be 
bunied.— Bii/e,  1551.  lb. 

Thiseben  the  new  shepherdes,  that  let  hir  shepe  wetingly 
go  renne  to  the  wolf,  that  is  in  the  breres  and  do  no  force  of 
hir  owen  governance. — Chaucer.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

Thus  still  I  toyle,  to  till  the  barraine  land, 

And  grope  for  grappea  among  the  bramble  briers, 

1  striue  to  saile  and  yet  I  strike  on  sand, 
I  deeme  to  line,  yet  drown  in  deepe  deilres. 

Gascoigne.  A  Louer  often  warned.  1 

It  taketli  no  rote  in  a  briery  place,  ne  in  marice,  neither  ' 
in  the  sande  that  fleeteth  awaye,  but  it  rcquireth  a  pure,  a 
trymme  and  a  substauncial  grounde.— Ctfa/.  James,  c.  1.      : 
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I  wonder  he  hath  soffrcd  been 

Upon  our  common  heere. 
His  hogges  doe  root  our  younger  treen, 
And  spoyle  the  smelling  breere. 

Browne.  The  Shepheards  Pipe,  Eel.  2. 
If  we  thought  ye  woidd  through  malice,  conspiracie,  or 
discention,  leaue  vs  your  friendes  in  the  briers  and  betray 
vs,  wee  could  as  well  sundry  wayes  foresee  and  prouide  for 
our  ownie  safegards.  as  any  of  you,  by  betraying  vs  can  doe 
for  yours.— 5/ott'.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1552. 

How  much  more  comfortable  it  is  to  walk  in  smooth  and 
even  paths,  than  to  wander  in  rugged  ways,  overgrown  with 
briars,  obstructed  with  rubs  and  beset  with  snares. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  30. 
But,  Venus,  quite  abandon'd  to  despair, 
Her  locks  dishevell'd  and  her  feet  all  bare, 
Flies  through  the  thorny  brake,  and  briary  wood, 
And  stains  the  thicket  with  her  sacred  blood. 

Fawkes.  The  Death  of  Adonis. 

Some  harsh,  'tis  true, 

Pick'd  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof, 

But  wholesome,  well-digested.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

.  Brigata;  Fr.  "  Briga- 
to  accompany  or  asso- 
ciate one  another;  to  troop, 
or  keep  company  together,"  (Cotgrave.)  See 
Brigle.  Duchat  thinks  it  is  derived  from  the 
Gcr.  Brecken,  to  break. 

The  brigade  supposes  p  great  body  of  troops, 
from  which  it  has  been  detached  ;  broken  away. 
The  verb  is  in  use  in  common  speech. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  far  whose  griesly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rowling  smoak  ; 

Thither  wing'd  with  speed 

A  numerous  brigad  hasten'd.        Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i. 
Cupid,  survey  thy  shining  train  around 
Of  favourite  nymphs  for  conquest  most  renown'd. 
Then  say  what  beauteous  general  wilt  thou  choose, 
To  lead  the  fair  brigade  against  thy  rebel  foes  ? 

Hughes.  Cupid's  Revieie. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  French  army,  is  the  crown  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  of  it  ?    Is  there  any  general  who  can 
be  responsible  for  the  obedience  of  a  brigade  ? 

Burke.  Sub.  of  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates. 


BRIG.VDE,  I'.  A  It. 
Brig.\'de,  n.  >der; 
Bri'g.\dier.         )  ciate 


BRIGAND. 

Bri'gand.^ge. 
Bri'gander. 
Bri'gantine. 
Bri'gandize. 


Fr.  Brigand,  briyatidine,  bri- 
gantine ;  It.  Briyante,  hrigan- 
tino ;  Sp.  Bregante,  bergantin. 
Skinner  thinks  with  reason 
that,  as  soldiers  were  formerly 
called  brigans,  the  true  etymology  is  brigade,  (qv. ) ; 
anrt  indeed,  he  adds,  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween soldiers  and  robbers.  Brigades,  it  may  be 
added,  were  parties  detached,  broken  away  from 
the  main  body,  partly  for  foraging  and  plundering. 
"  In  old  time,"  says  Cotgrave,  "  when  those  kind 
of  soldiers  marched,  they  held  all  to  be  good  prize 
that  they  could  purloin  from  the  people ;  and 
thereupon  this  word  now  signiiies  also — • 
"  A  thief,  purse-taker,  highway  robber." 

Brigandine  and  brlgander, — armour  worn  by  the 
brigands,  consisting  of  many  jointed,  scale-like 
plates,  very  pliant  and  easy  for  the  body.  Gowcr 
writes  Brigantaille. 

Brigantin  or  brigandine, — a  vessel  used  by  the 
brigands  or  pirates  ;    a  low,  long,  and  swift  vessel. 

The  churche  laie  in  aduenture 

Of  armes  and  of  brigantaille  ; 

Stode  no  thyng  then  upon  battaile ; 

To  fight  or  for  to  make  cheste 

It  thought  them  then  not  honeste.— Gou'er.  Con.  A. 

And  at  their  comming,  himself  wi  the  Duke  of  Bukingha, 
stode  harnesed  in  old  ilfaring  briylders,  such  as  no  ma  shold 
wene  yt  thei  wold  vouchsafe  to  bane  putvpo  their  backes, 
except  that  '  '  ' 


He  promysed  with  a  fyve  hundred  speares,  and  a  thou- 
sande  brigans  afote,  to  come  into  the  fronter  of  Genes,  and 
to  passe  ouer  the  ryuer,  wheder  their  ennemyes  wolde  or 
natte. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  177. 

And  so  soon  as  Jak  Cade  had  thus  ouer  comyn  the  Staf- 
fordes,  he  anone  apparaylled  hym  with  the  knyghtes  appa- 
rayll,  and  dyd  on  hym  his  bryganders  set  with  gylt  nayle, 
andhys  salet  and  gylt  sporis. — Fabyan,  an.  1450. 

In  stede  of  a  scepter  they  haue  a  crosyers  staffe  :  they 
haue  thejT  brigandyne,  thejT  souldiers  girdle,  and  to  be 
shorte,  al  that  complete  harnes  which  that  valiaunt  warriour 
Saincte  Paule  describeth  vnto  them  in  sondry  places. 

Udal.  Mark,  Pref. 

They  haue  also  armed  horses  with  their  shoulders  and 


True  it  is  that  fine  or  six  &  twenty  that  were  in  the  hri- 
ganline  discouered  these  ships  when  they  were  nere  thtni. 
which  seeing  themselues  pressed  for  want  of  leisure  to  weigh 
their  anker,  cut  their  cable. — Hackluyt.  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

His  vyage  was  ivith  diligence  and  speede  as  appertained, 
not  wastfuily  spent  in  riot  and  pleasures ;  himselfe  with  his 
iron  brigandine,  marching  before  the  enseignes  on  foote, 
not  decked,  not  trimmed,  but  soldier-like,  and  vnlike  the 
name  that  went  of  him. — Savile.  Tacitvs.  Historic,  p.  5'J. 

Great  Neptune  grieued  vnderneath  the  load 
Of  ships,  hulkes,  gallies,  harks,  and  brigandines. 

In  all  the  mid-earth  seas  was  left  no  road 
^Vherin  the  Pagan  his  bold  sailes  vntwjnes. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  i  s.  79. 

What  is  then  to  be  done?  Shall  we  constraine  o\ir  youth 
to  go  aboord  unto  the  briganline  or  barke  of  Epicurus,  to 
saile  away  and  file  from  Poetry  by  plastring  and  stopping 
their  eares  with  hard  and  strong  waxe,  as  Ulysses  sometimes 
served  those  of  Ithaca. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  16. 

[They]  being  better  fitted  to  btigandize  than  open  fight  in 
the  field,  are  weaponed  with  long  pikes,  and  armed  with 
habergeons  made  of  shaved  and  smoothed  homes,  which 
further-wise  are  wrought  close  into  linnen  jackes. 


Id. 


.5^. 


The  reason  of  such  laws  is  evident,  it  was  not  at  all  for 
the  public  good  to  suffer  peasants  and  mechanics  to  neglect 
their  occupations,  and  to  run  up  and  down  the  woods  and 
forests,  armed :  which  in  time,  through  their  idle  habits,  and 
domestic  distresses,  draws  them  on  to  robbery  and  brigand- 
age:  nor  to  permit  the  populace,  in  towns  and  cities,  to 
have,  and  cary  arms  at  their  pleasure ;  which  would  give 
opportunity  and  encouragement  to  sedition  and  commotions. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  b.  iii.  c,  3. 

BRIGHT.  ^        Goth.   Bairhts,    bairht- 

Bri'ghten.  I  yan;   A.  S.  Beorht,  beorht- 

Bri'ghtly.  (-ian;    manifestare,  clarere, 

Bri'ghtness.  I  clarescere  :  to  be  or  make 

Bri'gutsomeness.  J  clear. 
Evident,    clear,   manifest ;    luminous,    shining, 

splendid,  conspicuous,  illustrious. 

Bright  is  prefixed  to  many  words  ;  and  may  be 

so  to  more. 

Att  north  gate  of  London  heo  buryode  this  gode  knygt 
And  Inu-yde  with  hym  in  hys  chest  that  swerd  that  was  so 

brygt.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 

A  brightnesse  com  fro  heuen,  &  on  Roberd  light 
Thre  tymes  alle  euen,  that  alle  sauh  it  with  sight. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  103. 


Piers  Plouhman,-f.3H. 
And  ich  shal  lette  this  lorde.  and  hus  light  stoppe 
Ac  we  thorw  bryghtnesse  be  blent.  Id.  lb.  p.  354. 

Therefore  if  al  thi  body  shal  be  bright,  and  haue  no  part 
derknessis  ;  it  schal  be  al  bright,  and  as  a  lanternc,  of  bright- 
nesse it  schal  geue  light  to  thee. —  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  11. 


candell  doeth  lyght  the  with  his  brighlnes.— Bible,  1551.  /*. 

Til  whan  the  shadow  is  ouerpasst, 

She  is  illumined  agein  as  fast, 

Through  the  brightnes  of  Sonne  beames, 

That  yeueth  to  her  againe  her  lemes. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rosf, 

The  ground  thereof  was  all  gold  and  the  flowers  were  al 
of  sattyn  siluer  so  that  by  the  brightsomeness  of  the  gold, 
the  flowers  appeared  so  freshly  that  they  semed  as  they  were 
growyng  in  dede.—  Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  19. 


There  were  two  honors  lost :  yours,  and  your  sonnes, 
For  yours  ;  may  heauenly  glory  brighten  it. 

Shakespeare.    2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

In  solitude 

^^'hat  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone. 
Or  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find? 
Thus  I  presumptions  ;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  bright'nd  thus  replied. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

Thus  below 

A  well-joyn'd  boord  he  laide  it,  and  close  by, 
The  brightly-headed  shaft. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Odyssey,  b.xxi. 
But  the  cause  why  they  shew  lesse  is  their  altitude :  like 
as  the  fixed  starres,  which  by  reason  of  the  sunnes  bright- 
nesse are  not  scene  in  the  day  time. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 
It  happened  to  be  a  freezing  night,  which  had  purified  the 
whole  body  of  air  into  such  a  bright  transparent  aether  as 
made  every  constellation  visible ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
such  a  particular  glowing  to  the  stars,  that  I  thought  it  tha 
richest  sky  I  had  ever  seen.— ra(/cr,  No.  100. 
Thus,  through  what  path  soe'er  of  life  we  rove, 
Rage  companies  our  hate  and  grief  our  love. 
Vex'd  with  the  present  moment's  heavy  gloom. 
Why  seek  we  brightness  from  the  years  to  come  ? 

Prior.  Solomon  b.iil. 
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Let  mighty  Spenser  raise  Iiis  reverend  head, 
Cowley  and  Denham  start  up  from  the  dead  ; 
Waller  his  age  renew,  and  offerings  bring. 
Our  monarch's  praise  let  hrighl-ey'd  virgins  sing. 

Drydtn.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  4. 

Come  then,  my  soul,  be  this  thy  guest. 

And  leave  to  knaves  and  fools  the  rest ; 

With  this  thou  ever  shalt  be  gay, 

And  night  shall  brighten,  into  day.— Co«o«.  Sight  Piece. 

However,  this  was  only  a  transient  cloud ;  they  were  hid 
but  a  moment;  and  their  constellation  blazed  out  with 
gre.iter  briglitness,  and  a  far  more  vigorous  innuence,  some 
time  after  it  was  blown  over. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontent. 

BRIGUE.  )      Fr.  Brigue  ,■   It.  Briga,  an  altcr- 

Brigo'se.  )  cation  ;  1  believe,  from  A.  S.  Brice, 
a  rupture — as  we  say,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  jT/p- 
(«;■(;  of  friendship,  (Skinner.)     And,  to  iW^ae — 

To  contest  or  contend,  to  canvass,  to  strive. 

Ye  knowen  wel  that  rain  adversaries  han  hegonne  this 
debat  and  brige  by  his  outrage.— CAaacer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

\Vhich  two  words,  as  conscious  that  they  were  very  brigose 
and  severe,  (if  too  generally  taken,  therefore)  he  softens 
tlicm  in  the  next  immediate  words  by  an  apology. 

Fuller.  Moderation  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  p.  324. 

Our  adversaries,  by  brigning  and  caballing,  have  cau.sed 
so  universal  a  defection  from  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
our  society  hath  already  deserted  to  them. 

Swift.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Introd. 

BRI'LLIANCY.  ^         Fr.    "  £W/,    a    glitter, 

Bri'llunt,  n.         I  sparkle,   twinkle.      Briller, 

Bri'lliant,  a(//.      Mo  flitter,  twinide,  sparkle 

Bri'lli.\ntly.  J  as  a  star,  or  like  a  fcood 
diamond."  Cotgrave  should  have  said — like  a 
beryl,  (qv.) 

Brilliant,  a  glittering,  splendid,  sparkling  stone ; 
the  adj.  glittering,  splendid,  sparkling,  shining, 
illustrious. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 

To  shew  you  what  the  rest  in  order  were  : 

This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright ; 

He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper  light. 

Dryicn.   The  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 
This  snuif-bo.v — on  the  hinge  see  brilliants  shine  ! 
This  snuff-bo.x  will  I  stake  ;  the  prize  is  mine 

Pope.   The  Basset  Table.  An  Eclogue. 
Rome  in  a  hrilliant  buckle  bind  her  waist. 
Some  round  her  neck  a  circling  light  display. 

Gay.  .iraininta.  An  Elegy, 

One  of  these  is  most  brilliantly  displayed,  and  charged  Kneeling  down  upon  the  ground,  he  took  up  with  his  hat, 
with  Adam  and  Eve.  the  serpent  with  a  human  shape  to  '  which  by  cocking  up  the  ftrim^  he  turned  into  a  kind  df  cup, 
the  middle,  the  tree  of  life,  the  holy  lamb,  and  a  variety  of  such  a  proportion  of  water  that  he  quenched  his  thirst  with 
symbolical  ornaments.  ,  it.— Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.  4.  Dis.  II. 

IVarton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  | 
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A  bright  tinne  dish  most  pleased  him,  which  hee  presently 
tooke  vp  and  clapt  it  before  his  breast ;  and  after  made  a 
hole  in  the  brimme  thereof  and  hung  it  bbout  his  necke, 
making  signes  that  it  would  defend  him  against  his  enemies 
arrowes. — Hackluyt.  f'oyag-:s,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 

For  there  shal  be  poured  in  your  lappes  backe  againe  a 
good  measure  brimful,  a  measure  turned  and  shaken  to- 
gether euery  where,  that  all  the  lappe  may  be  full,  and  no 
corner  thereof  empty  or  voyde. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  6. 

So  are  his  branches  seas,  and  in  the  rich  Guiana, 
A  flood  as  proud  as  he,  the  broad-ftrim'd  Orellana. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbian,  s.  19. 

Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine 

Sprung  of  old  Anchises  line, 

Ala;  tliy  brimmed  waves  for  this 

Their  full  tribute  never  miss 

From  a  thousand  pretty  rills, 

That  tremble  down  the  snowy  hills. — Milton.  Comas. 

Not  to  speake  of  the  insulse,  and  ill-laid  comparisons,  this 

this 

read,  all  men  would  have  readily  seen  what  grain  the  testi- 
mony had  bin  of,  where  it  is  said,  that  it  is  not  lawful  with- 
out a  bishop  to  baptize,  nor  to  offer,  nor  to  do  sacrifice. 

Id.  Of  Prclatical  Episcopacy. 

niddle  part  in  the 
.C.C5. 

O  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires  ! 

By  all  tliy  power  of  lights  and  fires  ; 

By  all  thy  brimfHtd  bowls  of  fierce  desire  ;— 


Leave  nothing  of  myself  i 


Crashaw.   The  Flaming  Heart, 


The  Scot,  on  his  vnfurnisht  kingdorae 

Came  pouring  like  the  tyde  into  a  breach. 
With  ample,  and  brim  fulnesse  of  his  force. 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assayes. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i 

But  where  friends  fail  us  we'll  supply 
Our  friendships  with  our  charity; 
Men  that  remote  in  sorrows  live, 
Shall  by  our  lusty  brimmei 


-Cotton,   irinlcr 


In  imitation  hereof,  the  antient  potters  invented  the  b 
ling  of  their  vessels,  by  turning  over  some  of  the  du 
natter  when  the  work  was  on  the  wheel. 

Evelyn.  On  .irckitcc 

This  said,  a  double  ivreath  Evander  twind  : 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples  bind. 
Then  brims  his  ample  bowl :  with  like  design 
The  rest  invoke  the  gods,  with  sprinkled  wine. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Jineis,  b. 


A  circumstance  intervened,  during  the  pendency  of  thi 
negociation,  to  set  off  the  good  faith  of  the  company  with  an 
additional  briliiancy,  and  to  make  it  sparkle  and  glow  with 
a  variety  of  splendid  faces. — Burke.  On  Fo.r's  E.  India  Bill. 

In  ev'ry  eye  ten  thousand  brilliants  blaze. 

And  living  pearls  the  vast  horizon  gaze. 

Brooks.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  v. 

In  traces  brilliant  overlaid  with  gems, 

Eight  horses  more  of  that  surpassing  race 

The  precious  burden  drew.— G/ouer.  The  Athenaid,  b.  iv. 

A.  S.  Ryman,  be-ryman,  dila- 
tare,  amplificare  extendere ; 
to  extend,  to  amplify.  Brim 
(sc.  Be-rim)  is  the  extent  of  the 
capacity  of  any  vessel, — of  any 
thing.  (  See'  Toohe. )  It  is 
applied  generally  to — 

The  edge,  brink,   or  mar- 
thc  lino  at  the  utmost  extent  of  continuity. 


And  leith  dune  in  to  the  brin 
And  doth  ham  sleilick  for  to 

An  old  Satirical  Poem.  Hickes,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
So  losse  of  goodes  shall  neuer  trouble  me. 
Since  God  which  giues  can  take  when  pleaseth  him ; 
But  losse  of  fame  or  slaundred  so  to  be, 
Tliat  makes  my  wittes  to  break  aboue  their  brimme. 
And  frettes  my  harte,  and  lames  me  every  limme. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruits  of  Warre. 
Then  should  I  hereafter  not  once  so  much  as  dare  to  set 
pen  to  paper  for  feare  of  controlment  and  check,  which 
howe  greunus  it  is  to  a  yong  man  nnwe  (as  it  were)  but 
tasting  with  his  lippe  the  brim  of  learnings  fountaine,  and 
saluting  the  Muses  at  tlie  doore  and  threslioll,  neyther  is 
our  Ladyship  ignoraunt,  and  I  myselfe  presume  to  know. 
Xurbervilte.  To  Lady  Wanoick. 


I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  a  broad  brimm'd  hat, 
short  hair,  and  an  unfolded  hankerchief,  were  in  his  time 
absolutely  necessarj'  to  denote  a  notable  man. 

Spectator,  No.  150. 

Before  the  world  or  any  part  of  it  had  being,  God  was 
brimfull  of  glory,  infinitely  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  him- 
self, being  all  joy  and  bliss,  all  honour  and  glory,  yea,  all 
things  desireable  to  himself. — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  140. 


Fat  Cornus  tost  his  brin 
And  always  got  the  n 

Jocus  took  care  to  fill  h 
Whene'er  he  miss'd  t: 


'd  the  tost.— ParKfH.  Ana, 

Bacchus  to  arms  !  and  to  resist  the  dart. 
Each  with  a  faithful  brimmer  guard  his  heart. 
Lansdowne.  Bacchu. 


lligh  arch'd  beneath 
1  proud  Isis'  towery  brim. 

Warton,  Son.  2. 
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The  Gospell— at  that  tyme  was  so  brymmc,  that  it  was 
tyme  witliout  all  clokyng  stedfastly  to  professe  the  same. 

Udal.   Galalhians,  c.2. 

I  wis  I  am  not  (beggerly) :  yeat  thai  thou 
Doest  holde  me  in  disdaine 
Is  brimme  abroad,  and  made  a  gybe 
To  all  that  keepe  this  pla>-ne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  L.  iv. 

They  stand  lightly  to  the  first  iirimming,  but  by  reason 
that  they  are  subject  to  cast  their  piggs  they  had  need  to  be 
brimmed  a  second  time.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  51. 

And  for  the  same  reason  they  take  the  sow  to  be  a  pro- 
phane  and  unclean  beast  for  that  ordinarily  she  goeth  a 
brimming  and  admitteth  the  bore,  when  tlie  moon  is  past 
the  full ;  and  look  how  many  drink  of  her  milk,  they  break 
out  into  a  kinde  of  leaprosie  or  dry  skirf  all  over  their  bodii 


Holland.  Plutarch, 


1050. 


RIM,  V.        ^ 
SIM,  or//.  Vi 

Rl'.MMING,  n.  J 


BRIM,  V. 

Brix 

Bki' 

?,  outrageous: 


A.  S.  Brcmman,  furere,  fre- 
lere.      See  Breme. 

To  be  hot,  furious,  violent, 
vehement,  rampant,  prevalent. 


11  so  brym. — Ii.  Bru 
Tancred  went  his  way,  &  Richard  wa.\  fulle  brii 


But  thor 
There  w< 
And  brie 


Iso  thistles  thi 
•for  to pricke.- 


Id.  irail.  Si  Cres.  b.  iv.  | 


BRI'MSTONE.  }       Brijnston,   as  written  by 
Bri'mstonv.  )  Piers  I'lonhman.    "  Sulphur, 

(q.d.)  J5/v>7J«c-stoiP,  lapis  ardcns;"  burning  stone, 

a  stone  that  burns,  because  it  is  kindled  by  fire  ; 

(Gr.  riuf).)     Sulfur   is   also   so  called,  quia  iyne 

accenditur.      See  Vossius. 

Brynston  boilaunt  brcnnlig.  out  casteth  hit 

Al  hot  in  here  hevedes.  that  eiitren  in  nv  the  walles. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  354. 

Loke  how  that  fire  of  smal  glades,  that  ben  almost  ded 
under  the  ashen,  wol  quicken  ayen  whan  they  ben  touched 
with  brimstone,  right  so  ire  wol  evermore  quicken  ayen, ' 
whan  it  is  touched  with  pride  tliat  is  covered  in  mannes 
Iw.le. -Chaucer.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

And  hereupon  it  is  [as  I  take  it]  that  brimstone  taketh 
the  name  in  Greek  (*e<oi'  for  the  resemblance  of  that  smell 
which  those  things  yeeld  that  have  been  smitten  with  light- 
ning: which  no  doubt  have  a  flerj-  and  piercing  scent. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  578. 

Dol.  And  so  we  may  arrive  by  Talmud  skill. 
And  profane  Greeke,  to  raise  the  building  up 
Of  Helen's  house,  against  the  Ismaelite, 
King  of  Thogarma,  and  his  Habergions 
Brimstony,  blue,  and  fiery. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchemist,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Most  readers,  I. believe,  aremorecharmed  with  Milton's  de- 
scription of  Faradise.  than  of  Hell ;  they  are  both,  perhaps, 
equally  perfect  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one  the  brimslcne 
and  sulphur  are  not  so  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the 
beds  of  flowers  and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

Spectator,  No.  418. 

BRI'NDED.  \      Is  not  in  our  older  lexicogra- 
Bri'.ndled.       fphers:    probably  it  is   brenned, 

or  browned :  marked  or  streaked  with  trotcn ;  and 

brindled,  is  the  diminutive. 


Now  half  appeared 

The  tawnie  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  spvings  as  broke  from  bonds. 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brintfed  main. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

The  c.ittle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows. 
An  ewe  called  Mallie,  and  three  brinded  cows. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  .5-  the  Fox. 

Her  leafy  jav'lin  at  her  son  she  cast, 

And  cries,  "  The  boar  that  lays  our  country  waste ! 

The  boar,  my  sisters  !  Aim  the  fatal  dart. 

And  strike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  heart." 

Addison.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  Si. 

Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindled  boar 
Grins  fell  destruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Peace  crown'd  the  olive,  to  her  breast 

Two  smiling  twin-born  infants  prest ; 

At  her  feet  couching,  war  was  laid. 

And  with  a  brindled  lion  play'd.— r/i«rc7;i7/.  Duellist,  b.  11. 

BRINE.  ^  Dnt.Brvm  A.S.Bn/ne.  Skinner 
Bri'nish.  y  thinks  from  Bri/m  the  salt  sea.  Ju- 
Bri'nv.  J  nius  says,  perhaps  so  called,  quasi 
purine,  ano  tov  irvpos ;'  quia  nimia  salsugo  os,  iii- 
star  ignis,  adurat.  It  may  be  so  called  because  it 
burns  or  bren.^  ,■  and  the  A.  S.  Brennan;  Old  Eng. 
Bren  or  Brin ;  present  an  obvious  etymology. 
Applied  to — 

A  biting  saltness ;  to  the  sea. 

Thus  day  and  night  ytost  with  churlish  gale 
Of  .^ighes,  in  sea  of  surging  brine  1  biJe, 

3wing  how  to  scape  the  scouring  tide. 

Turberville.  To  his  absent  Friend,  .J-c. 


BRI 

Love  only,  according  to  the  tcrapei  of  it,  melting  itself 
into  those  brimj  tokens  [tears]  of  passion. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  it. 

And  sighing  so,  he  sate  In  solitarie  wise, 
Conueying  flouds  of  brynish  teares,  by  conduct  of  his  eyes. 
Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  the  Green  Kniriht. 

Hee  was  besmeared  and  berayed  all  over  with  the  brine 

and  pickle  of  the  beforesaid  salt  fish,  which  made  him  both 

hideous  to  see  to,  and  also  to  stinke  withall  most  strongly. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.ix.  c.30. 

The  flying  navy  Lydia  so  beheld. 

Her  eyes  with  tears,  her  heart  with  passion  swell  d. 

In  sighs  to  these  she  gave  continual  vent, 

And  those  in  brinish  streams  profusely  spent. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

And  in  the  fountaine  shall  we  gaze  so  long. 

Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  cleereness. 

And  made  a  brine  pit  with  our  bitter  teares. 

ShaHespearc.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomson.   Winter. 

His  [Duke  of  Bedford's]  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his 
blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a  torrent 
of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all  over  with  the 
spray,— every  thing  of  him  and  about  him  is  from  the  thr— - 


Letter  t 


noble  Lord. 


BRI 

My  father,  and  the  gent,  are  in  sad  talke,  and  we'll  not 
trouble  them :  Come  bringe  away  thy  pack  after  'me. 

Id.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  conuey  you  safe, 

And  bring  you  backe  :  Charming  the  narrow  seas 

To  giue  you  gentle  '^oise.— Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.  Ch.  2. 

Nature  should  bring  forth 

Of  it's  owne  kinde,  all  foyzon,  all  abundance, 

To  feed  my  innocent  people.— W.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Now  faire  Hippolita,  our  nuptiall  houre 
Drawes  on  apace:  foure  happy  dales  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  me  thinkes  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes.  ,       ,    „  ,  » , 

Id.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

Trny.  Ajax  hath  tane  ^neas  ;  shall  it  be  I 
No  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heauen, 
He  shall  not  carry  him  :  He  be  tane  too. 
Or  bring  him  off.— Id.  Troil.  *  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

Hel.  Yet  I  pray  you  : 
But  with  the  word  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
Wien  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thornes, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharpe.  ,,„„,.. 

Id.  All's  Well  that  End's  Well,  Act  iv.  8C.4. 

Bast.  What  you  haue  charg'd  me  vrith, 
That  I  haue  done. 
And  more,  much  more,  the  time  will  bring  it  out. 

Id.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 


BRING.         ^      Goth. Briggan;  A.S.Bringn7>; 

BryNGER.  y  Dat.  Brenghen ;  Gcc.  Biuigen; 

Bri'.nging,  n.  J    Sw.  Bringa. 

To  remove,  or  cause  the  removal  of,  any  thing 
from  one  place  to  another,  either  by  bearing  or 
carrying,  leading  or  drawing.  ] 

It' is  equivalent  to  the  Lat.ferre,  vehere,  trahere, 
ducere,  as,  to  bring  or  bear,  to  bring  or  carry,  to 
brirg  or  draw,  to  bring  or  lead.  With  English 
prepositions  subjoined  it  is  equivalent  also  to  the 
compounds  of  those  Latin  words,  many  of  which, 
particularly  of  the  verb  ducere,  we  have  adopted 
in  our  own  language.     As — 

To  abduce,  to  bring  or  load  from. 

To  adduce,  to  bring  or  lead  to. 

To  conduce,  or  conduct,  to  bring  or  lead  with. 

To  deduce,  to  bring  or  lead  down  from. 

To  educe,  and  to  educate,  to  bring  or  lead  out. 

To  induce,  to  bring  or  lead  into. 

To  introduce,  to  bring  or  lead  within. 

To  obduce,  to  bring  or  lead  over. 

To  produce,  to  bring  or  lead  forth. 

To  reduce,  to  bring  or  lead  back. 

To  seduce,  to  bring  or  lead  away  from. 

To  traduce,  to  bring  or  lead  over  or  across. 
Circumduction,  a  bringing  or  leading  around ;  and 

Diduction,  a  bringing  or  leading  asunder,  are  also 
found. 

And  as  in  the  Latin  the  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing depends  upon  the  preposition  prefi.'ied,  so  in 
the  English  it  depends  upon  the  preposition  sub- 
joined. The  English  usage  of  the  words  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  is  almost  wholly  metaphorical. 

Alas  I  alas  !  the  luthur  wate,  that  fylest  me  thus  one, 
That  thus  clene  me  bryngust  a  doun,  wyder  schal  y  be  brogt. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

With  fulle  riche  offeiyng  he  wirshipped  S.  Thomas, 
His  praier  did  him  bryng  out  of  his  hard  cas. 
Thanked  God  &  him  so  wele  for  him  had  schaped, 
That  his  anguys  grim  so  lightly  was  escaped. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  201. 

I  have  herd  say,  man  sal  take  of  twa  thinges, 
Slike  as  he  Andes,  or  slike  as  he  bringes. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4127. 

Tho  there  was  no  brocage  in  londe, 

Whiche  nowe  taketh  euery  cause  on  honde, 

So  may  men  knowe,  how  the  floreyn 

Was  moder  first  of  malangin 

And  bringer  in  of  all  wcrre.— Gou'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Wlien  children  were  broughte  vnto  him  n>e]  receiued  them 
louingly,  and  embraced  them  in  his  armes.  Mat.  9.  and  when 
his  disfiples  blamed  the  hringers.  he  called  them  vnto  hym, 
saying :  sufler  children  to  come  vnto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  sucli  is  the  kingdom  of  heauen. 

Frith.  Workes,  p.  93. 

For  ere  the  sixe  yeares  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moones,  and  bring  their  times  about, 
My  oyle-dride  lampe,  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endlessc  night. 

Shakespeare.  Mich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


Percy,  when  my  heart^leere-Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  looke,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  vp  his  powrcs:  but  he  did  long  in  vaine. 

Id.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  u.  sc.  3. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  seru'd  for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  passe. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Let  him  but  be  testimonied  in  his  owne  bringivgs  forth, 
and  he  shall  appeare  to  the  envious,  a  schollar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier.— «.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Then  would  I  soon  bring  down  their  foes, 

That  now  so  proudly  rise. 
And  turn  my  hands  against  all  those 

That!       ■    •  ■         '  " 


BRI 

Another  time  wold  she  sit  and  thinke 
And  cast  her  eyen  downward  fro'the  brink, 
But  whan  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake. 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  hire  herte  quake, 
Tha'.    n  hire  feet  she  might  hire  not  sustene. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  liej. 


But  when  they  came  to  the  sea  side  againe,  they  went  vp 
a  little  hill  standing  hard  by  the  brinke,  whereon  as  they 
thought  they  sawe  the  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
Into  this  wild  abyss  the  warie  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  HeU  and  look'd  awhile 
Pondering  his  voyage.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

And  on  the  dark-green  grass,  beside  the  brink 

Of  haunted  stream,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 

Rolls  o'er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large, 

And  sing  the  glories  of  the  circling  year. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

If  a  man  will  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  danger,  and 
venture  to  the  very  brink  of  vice,  he  must  expect  that  the 
slightest  temptations  will  get  the  better  of  his  virtue,  all- 
ready  half  subdued.— Poi-/e«s,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

How  often  has  public  calamity  been  arrested  on  the  very 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  seasonable  energy  of  a  single  man. 
Have  we  no  such  man  amongst  us? 

Burke.  Letter  to  W.  Elliot,  Esq. 


I  their  enemies.— Mi/toJi,  Psalm  81. 


Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
By  thy  conception  ;  children  thou  shalt  bring 
In  sorrow /or/A,  and  to  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shalt  submit,  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 

Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bowre  or  shade 

Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd. 

To  respit  his  day  labour  with  repast, 

Or  with  repose ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on, 

As  may  advise  him  of  his  happie  state.— /d.  lb.  b.  v. 

For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  Svbil  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age. 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage. 
And  in  Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass. 

Henry  himself,  on  the  main  battle  brings. 
Nor  can  these  legions  of  the  French  affright 
This  Mars  of  men,  tliis  King  of  earthly  Kings. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

^\'hen  Antony  hadde  gotten  the  supreme  authority,  he 
slewc  alle  his  owne  and  his  brothers  bringers  rp  and  instruc- 
tors, for  that  they  went  about  to  reconcile  the. 

Stow.  The  Romanes,  an.  209. 

Alas !  when  man  is  to  influence  man  in  order  to  bring 
atmut  such  mighty  changes  as  these,  the  work  goes  on  but 
slowly.— .4 /(eriury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

I  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  honest  man,  who  married 
and  brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  he  who 
continued  single  and  only  talked  of  population. 

Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  1. 

A  man  brought  into  maturity,  and  placed  in  a  desert 
island,  would  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  first  saw 
the  sun  set,  and  the  night  come  on ;  for  he  could  have  no 
expectation  that  ever  the  day  would  be  renewed. 

•  Beattie.  Essay,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

BRINK.  Sw.  Brink.  Lye  suggests,  and  Ihre 
aprTovcs,  from  the  Goth.  Brican;  A.S.  Brecon, 
to  break. 

The  part  where  the  continuity  is  broker.,  where 
it  ends ;  the  brim,  the  edge,  the  margin. 


And  alle  men  with  wyues  and  children  ledden  forth  us 
ithoutcn  the  citie.  and  we  kneliden  in  the  see  brinke  and 
■c  preieden.— JKic«/.  Oedit.c.  21. 
228 


BRISK,  u.  ^  Fr.  Brusque;  It.  and  Sp. 
Brisk,  adj.  I  Brusco.  The  Italians,  says  Me- 
Bri'skly.  f  nage,  call  sharp  wine,  vino  brus- 
Bri'skness.  J  CO;    whcnce  M.  Ferrari  believes 

Brusco  to  have  been  formed  from  Zabrusca,  a 

wild  vine.      See  Brusk. 

"  Brusque,  lively,  quick.      Vin  brusque,  wine  of 

a  quick,  sharp,  or  smart  taste,"  (Cotgrave.) 

See,  here  be  all  the  pleasures 

That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts. 
When  the  fresh  blood  glows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season. 

Milton.  Com-iu 

Half  afraid  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  aska.nce.— Thomson.    Winter. 

Ralegh  so  spedily  and  effectually  repaired  his  crazy  mast, 
and  so' briskly  ply'd  his  sails,  that  he  overtook  his  consorts 
next  day,  and  on  the  eighth  of  September  they  all  made  the 
island  of  Tercera.— O/dys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  are  some  advantages  to  bo 
attained  by  academical  disputation.  It  gives  vigour  and 
briskness  to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the  lan- 


Forth  from  his  lips,  prepar'd  at  all  to  rail. 

Torrents  of  nonsense  burst  like  bottled  ale, 

Though  shallow,  muddy  ;  brisk,  though  mighty  dull ; 

Fierce  without  strength;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full. 

Jenyns.  The  Modern  Fine  Gentleman. 

Come,  bounteous  May  !  in  fullness  of  thy  might, 

Lead  briskly  on  the  mirth-infusing  hours. 

All-recent  from  the  bosom  of  delight. 

With  nectar  nurtur'd,  and  involv'd  in  flow'rs. 

Thompson.  A  Hymn  to  May. 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  or  would  not  finish  several  sub- 
jects he  undertook ;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the 
briskness  of  his  fancy,  still  hunting  after  new  matter,  or  to 
an  occasional  indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
upon  him. — Johnson.  Life  of  Smith. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe,  his  hand  addresst. 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 

Collins.  The  Passions. 

BRI'SKET.  Fr.  Bricket,  brcchet,  from  Breche 
(a  brack  or  breach)  from  Brechen,  to  break.  See 
Breast. 

The  breast. 

Mar.  lie  that  undoes  him  [the  deer] 
Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone. 

B.  Jonson.  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc,  2 

The  Black  Prince  was  a  professed  lover  of  the  brisket ;  not 
to  mention  the  history  of  the  sirloin,  or  the  institution  of 
the  order  of  Beef-eaters,  which  are  all  so  many  evident  and 
undeniable  marks  of  the  great  respect,  which  our  warlike 
predecessors  have  paid  to  this  excellent  food. 

Taller,  No.  148. 

BRI'STLE,  V.  \  A.  S.  Br^/st,  diminutive, 
Bri'stle,  n.  \Bristl:  Dui.  Borslel ;  Ger. 
Bri'.stly.  j  Burst-haar.  Skinner  suggests 

from  the  verb,   to   brust  or  burst;    because   tho 

bristle  bursts  through  the  skin. 


BRI 

To  bristle,  is  to  rise  up,  stand  up  ;  stiff  as  a  ' 
bristle.  \ 

ITpon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert-,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres 
Eede  as  tlle  bristles  of  a  sowe's  eres. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue.    ! 
Then  fume  we  and  rage  and  set  vp  the  bristels,  &  bend  j 
oui  selues  to  take  vengeaunce.— Tjnda//.  Workcs,  p.  120. 


Udal.  Epiiesians,  c.  5. 

From  thence  were  waylings  heard  and  lions  wrathful 

low'd  did  grone, 
Resisting  in  their  bands,  and  neere  to  night  they  make 


From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  mam,) 

The  roars  of  lyons  that  refuse  the  chain, 

The  grunts  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of  bears. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  lb. 
And  lowring  on  me  with  the  goggle  e5'e. 
The  whetted  tuske,  and  fur'wed  forehead  hie, 
His  crooked  shoulder  briitlelike  set  vp, 
With  frothie  iawes,  whose  fome  he  chaw'd  and  sup'd 
With  angrie  looks  that  flamed  as  the  fire. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  427. 
Is  't  not  enough  that  I  must  go 

Into  another  clime. 

Where  feather-footed  time 
May  turn  my  hopes  into  dispair, 
My  youthful  dawn  to  bristled  hair 
But  that  you  add  this  torment  too?— Co«on.  The  Picture. 

All  his  brissels,  pusht 

From  forth  his  rough  necke  t  and  with  flaming  eyes 
Stood  close,  and  dar'd  all. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 
The  brishj  boar,  who  with  his  snout  up  plough'd 
The  spacious  plains,  and  with  his  grunting  loud, 
Rais'd  rattling  echoes  all  the  woods  about. 
Leaves  his  dark  den.  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

In  Elis  first  I  breath'd  the  living  air. 

The  chace  was  all  my  pleasure,  all  my  care. 

None  lov'd  like  me  the  forest  to  explore. 

To  pitch  the  toils,  and  drive  the  bristled  boar. 

Maynwaring.  Ovid.  Metani.  b.  V 
Crusted  with  pendants  curling  with  the  breeze, 
The  upright  masts  high  bristle  in  the  air. 
Aloft  exalting  proud  their  gilded  heads. 

Glover.  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
In  the  stiflT  awkwardness  of  foolish  pride, 
The  swelling  turkey  apes  his  stately  step, 
And  calls  the  bristling  feathers  round  his  head. 

Bodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  1. 
While  pent  from  mischief,  far  from  sight  remov'd, 
The  bristly  herd,  within  their  fatt'ning  styes, 
Remind  him  to  prepare,  in  many  a  row. 
The  gaily-blooming  pea,  the  fragrant  bean 
And  broad-leav'd  cabbage,  for  the  ploughman's  feast. 

Id.  lb. 

BRI'TTLE,  adj.  )     See  Brickle.  A.  S.  Brytan, 
Bri'ttleness.        >  frangere,  comminuere  : — 
That  may  be  (easily)  brolten;  fragile,  frail. 


Bicause  I  know  the  great  vnstablenesse 
I^Tittle  as  glasse,  vnto  myselfe  I  sale 
Trusting  in  other  as  great  brutelnesse 
As  inconstant,  and  as  vntrue  of  faie, 
Tko  some  be  true,  I  wot  rigt  few  are  they. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide,  p.  197.  ' 

I  rede  the  to  break  their  bondes,  and  to  follow  right  by  the 
playne  and  open  way,  and  to  be  content,  and  not  too  ambi- 
tious :  for  it  is  now  euill  climing,  the  boughes  be  brittle. 

Tyndall.   Worfces,  p.  376. 

Neuerthelesse,  we  remembrynge  the  bryliUess  of  your 
promyse  and  suspectynge  though  not  wh'oly  beleuyng  so 
much  vnstedfastness  thought  it  right  expedient  and  neces-  i 
Barie  to  put  our  saide  realme  in  a  redynes  for  resistyng  of  1 
your  sayde  enterprises.— J/aH.  Hen.  VIII. 

Farewell,  thou  pretty  brittle  piece 

Of  fine  cut  crystal,  which  one  was. 
Of  all  my  fortune  apd  my  bliss 

The  only  glass. 


BRO 

So  that  unluckily  striking  his  basket  of   brittle  ware, 

whicli  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his 

glasses  to    a  great  distance  from  him  into  the  street,  and 

broke  them  into  ten  thousand  pieces.— Spectator,  No.  53  j.      i 

Jind  now  the  best  of  brittle  ware  I 

His  sumptuous  table  grac'd : 

The  gentle  emblems  of  the  fair, 

In  beauteous  order  plac'd. 


Can 


The  broken  China 


A  man  who  believes  himself  made  of  glass,  shall  yet 
reason  very  justly  concerning  the  means  of  preserving  the 
britlleness  from  flaws  and  fractures. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 


A.  S.  Breccan,  to  break ; 
Dut.  Brekeii;  It.  Brocciare. 
See  Junius  and  Tooke.      See 


Cotton.  A  Vindication. 


Fearing  much  by  the  fresh  example  they  had  of  late,  the 
frailtie  and  britllcnesse  of  high  fortunes. 

Holland.  A.      ' 


For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  avow 

But  just  as  he  sees  others  do ; 

Nor  are  they  oblig'd  to  be  so  hrittle, 

AsBot  to  yield  and  bow  a  little. — Budibras,  pt. 


BROACH, 

Broach,  n. 

Bro'acher. 
also  Abroach. 

Broches,  the  n.  is  used  in  Piers  Plouhman,  as  we 
now  use  matches,  a  bit  of  wood  broken  or  split  off. 
As  a  consequent  application, — 

A  broach  is  any  thing  which  (being  so  broken  or 
split  off)  will  pierce  through,  stick  through,  pene- 
trate. Thus  a  firoacA  of  eels,  is  a  s^jc/i  of  eels  ;  so 
many  eels  broched,  spitted  or  stuck  through.  A 
spit,  a  pin,  are  also  so  called  :■ — that  part  of  cer- 
tain ornaments,  by  which  it  is  stuck  on  ;  and  sub- 
sequently the  whole  ornament. 

"  Fr.  Brocher,  to  spit ;  to  broche  a  horse  is  to 
spur  him,  to  strike  him  with  spurs,  almost  to  stick 
him  with  spurring,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

To  broach  a  vessel,  is  {perforare')  to  bore 
through,  to  break  into,  to  pierce  through. 

To  broach  a  doctrine  is  to  break  it,  to  break  it 
open,  to  disclose,  to  publish  it. 

A  broche  of  brennyng  fure  was  putte  thurghe  an  home, 
that  was  putt  into  K.  Edward  Second's  body. 

R.  Gloucester,  v.  Glossary,  p.  628. 

Vor  broches.  &  ringes,  &  rimmes  al  so, 

&  the  calls  of  the  weued  [altar]  me  ssolde  ther  to. 

Id.  Ih.  p.  489. 

Tlie  Inglis  armed  stout  toward  the  Scottis  drouh, 

Ther  stedes  broched  thei  fast.  R.  Brunne,  p.  277. 

Ther  lances  all  forth  led,  &  ilk  man  broched  his  stede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  305. 

Hewe  fire  at  the  flynt  four  hundred  wynter,  j 

But  thou  haue  towe  to  take  it,  with  tinder  broches  ! 

All  thy  labour  is  loste.  Piers  Plouhman. 

0  Diomede  thou  hast  both  broche  and  belte 
■Which  Troilus  gaue  me  in  tokening 

Of  his  true  loue. — Chaucer.  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
For  he  that  rappes  a  royall  on  his  cappe, 
Before  he  put  one  penny  in  his  pursse. 
Had  neede  turn  quicke  and  broch  a  better  tappe, 
Or  els  his  drinke  may  chance  to  grow  the  wursse. 

Gascoigne.  Memories. 

[He]  assembled  together  all  his  lordes  and  other  of  hys 

priuate  counsayl,  by  whose  mjmdes  it  was  concluded  and 

determined,  tliat  he  shoulde  manfully  and  couragiously  per- 

ceauer  and  precede  in  thys  broched  and  begonne  enterprice. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 

1  then  well  perceiued  thabiliment  royall  of  the  Frenche 
k>'ng,  his  garment  was  a  chemew,  of  clothe  of  siluer,  cul- 
pond  with  cloth  of  golde,  of  daraaske  cantell  wise,  and  garded 
on  the  bordours  \vith  the  burgon  bendes,  and  ouer  that  a 
cloke  of  broched  satten.— /d.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  12. 

I  found  that  absent  Troylus  was  forgot. 

When  Dyomede  had  got  both  brooch  and  belt. 

Both  gloue  and  hand,  yea  harte  and  aU  God  wat, 

When  absent  Troylus  did  in  sorrowes  swell. 

Gascoigne.  Ban  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
And  some  failed  not  to  take  the  childe  and  bynde  it  to  a 
broch,   and  lay  it  to  the  fyre  to  rost,  the  father  &  mother 
looking  on.— Sir  T.  More.   Worlces,  p.  259. 

Hezekiah  surely  had  more  corruption  twenty  yeeres before 
his  recovery  out  of  sicknesse,  then  at  that  time,  and  yet  it 
wrought  not  so,  that  we  reade  of,  as  it  did  then  ;  not  that  the 
barren  was  then  fuller,  but  that  now  it  was  broached  lower, 
and  a  greater  vent  given,  and  so  it  came  more  gushing  out, 
dregs  and  a]i.— Goodwin.  Tryall  of  a  Christian's  Growth. 

But  he  will  say,  that  all  this  old  wine  savours  of  the  cask ; 
therefore  we  will  spend  no  more  time  in  broaching  of  it. 
Taste  of  the  new.—Spelman.  The  Apology. 
And  who  so  the  brooch  beareth  on  his  breast. 

It  is  eke  of  such  virtue  and  such  kind, 

Tha-t  thinke  upon  what  thing  him  liketh  best. 

And  he  as  hlive  shall  it  have  and  finde. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
There  was  never  any  heresy  so  damnable,  nor  schism  so 
dangerous,  ever  brewed  in  hell,  or  broached  on  earth,  but  it 
hath  been  swallowed  down  by  some  or  other  only  upon  this 
account,  because  it  hath  been  commended  and  presented  to 
the  world  under  the  colour  of  piety  and  religion,  whereof  ■ 
the  broachers  of  it  have  been  strict  and  zealous  professors. 
Bp.  Beveridgc,  vol.  ii.  Sei.  136. 


BRO 

The  youth  approach'd  the  fire,  and  as  it  burn'd 

On  five  sharp  broachers  rank'd,  the  roast  they  turn'd. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Let  no  man  therefore  say,  that  the  scripture  is  not  plain 

in  those  things  in  which  we  pretend  it  is,  because  in  those 

very  things  the  church  of  God  hath  understood  it  one  way, 

and  Arius,  Socinus,  or  some  such  broacher  of  heresy  another. 

Alterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

But  by  reason  of  his  nonconformity,  and  the  many  errors 
he  [V.  Powell]  had  broached,  his  calling  was  question'd,  aud 
the  orders  being  well  scaa'd,  were  found  spurious  and  coun- 
terfeit.—  Wood.  Athence  Oxon. 
Yet  when  pale  seasons  rise,  or  winter  rolls 
His  horrours  o'er  the  world,  thou  raay'st  indulge 
In  feasts  more  genial,  and  impatient  broach 
The  mellow  cask.— Armstrong.  Of  Preserving  Health. 

My  father  was  hugely  pleased  with  this  theory  of  John  de 
la  Casse,  archbishop  of  Benevento ;  and  (had  it  not  cramped 
him  a  little  in  his  creed)  1  believe  would  have  given  ten  of 
the  best  acres  of  the  Shandy  estate  to  have  been  the  broacher 
of  it. — Sterne.  Tristram  Sliandy,  vol.  v.  c.  18. 

BROAD,  adj.  ^  Goth.  Braids;  A. S.  BTa:dun, 
Bro'aden.  I  to  broaden,  to  expand,  to  di- 
Bro'adly.  Vlate.      See  Breadth. 

Bro'adness.      I       Expanded,  large,  unlimited, 
Bro'adside.     J  unrestricted,    unreserved,  un- 
concealed ;  and  hence,  (extending  the  met.)  clear 
and  open  ;  gross  and  rude. 
Broad  is  much  used  prefixea. 

From  south  to  north  he  ys  long  eigte  hondred  myle 
And  foure  hondred  myle  brod  from  est  to  west  to  wende. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  I. 
The  brigge  was  brode  &  long,  both  of  tre  &  stones. 


Entre  ye  by  the  streit  gate,  for  the  gate  that  ledith  to  per- 
dicioim  is  large,  and  the  way  is  brood,  and  thei  ben  many 
that  entren  by  it— Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  7. 

Entre  in  at  the  strayte  gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broade  is  the  waie  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  red ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehead, 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  155. 
And  thus  tymeliche  as  I  maie 
Full  ofte,  whan  it  is  brode  dale, 
I  toke  of  all  these  other  leue. 
And  go  my  way.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


was  no  dream :  for  I  lay  broade  awaking. 

Wyat.   The  Loner  sheweth  how,  ^e. 
Wyll.  Content  am  I,  for  I  am  not  malicious ;  but  on  this 


He  was  descended  lineally,  from  great  Alphseus  floud, 
That  broadly  flowes  through  Pylos  fields. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

He  toke  my  father  grossely,  full  of  bread, 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blowne,  as  fresh  as  May, 

And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knowes,  saue  heauen. 

Slm/cespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

If  we  that  are  the  aids  of  Greece,  would  beat  home  those 

of  Trny, 
And  hinder  broad-eyd  Jove's  proud  will,  it  would  abate 

his  joy. — Cliapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 
But  Phoebe  lives  from  all,  not  only  fault, 
But  as  from  thought,  so  from  suspicion  free. 
"  Thy  presence  broad-seales  our  delights  for  pure, 
"  What's  done  in  Cynthia's  sight  is  done  secure." 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

■Whenever  she  [the  mole]  comes  up  into  broad  day  she 
might  be  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unless  she  were  thus 
affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  eye  and  immediately 
warning  her  to  bury  herself  in  her  proper  element. 

Spectator,  No.  121. 


He  would  rather  go  sociably  to  hell,  than  in  the  uncom- 
fortable solitude  of  precise  singularity  to  heaven,  the  jollity 
of  the  company  made  him  overlook  the  broadness  and  danger 
of  the  way.— SoM(/(,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  6. 

From  vaster  hopes  than  his  he  seem'd  to  fall. 
That  durst  attempt  the  British  admiral. 
From  her  broadsides  a  ruder  flame  is  thrown 
Than  from  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  sun. 

Waller.  Inttruciiont  to  a  Painter 


BRO 


To  explore  a  road  wliich  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  by  a 
feeble  and  dubious  light  is  a  totally  aifferent  thing  from  en- 
deavouring to  trace  it  out  again  by  the  same  light,  after  it 
has  been  once  shown  to  us  in  broad  and  open  day. 


BROCA'DE.  )        Sp.  Brocado;    It.  Brocato  ; 

Broca'ded.  }  Fr.  Brocart.  Menage,  calls  it 
a  stuff.  Cotgrave,  brochce  d'or,  d'argent,  ou  ie 
soye.      See  Broach. 

Satin  striped  or  purfled  with  gold. 

This  day,  black  oinens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care  : 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight : 
But  what  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapp'd  in  night, 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  : 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade. 

Pope.  The  Jiupe  of  the  Loch,  c.  2. 

A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  and  hat  buttoned  with  a 

diamond,  brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  stiimling  topicks. 

Speclalor,  No.  15. 

The  silver  knot  o'erlooks  the  Mechlin  lace, 

And  adds  becoming  beauties  to  her  face ; 

Brocaded  flowers  o'er  the  gay  raantua  shine. 

And  the  rich  stays  her  taper  shape  confine. 

Gay.  Elegies.  Panlhca. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manudicturers  of  silks, 
velvets,  and  brocades,  which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the 
thirteenth  century.— Snii/A.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

BROCK.    )      A.  S.  .Broc,  a  badger.      Skinner 
Bri/ckish.  (suggests,  from  to  break;  because 
this  animal  breaks  and  bruises  with  most  severe 
biting ;  whence  we  say,  to  bite  like  a  badger. 

Brockish,  as  used  by  Bale,  seems  formed  from 
it  to  denote  ; — beastly,  brutal. 

But  ncyther  of  Paule  not  yet  of  Peter  haue  the  fore  wam- 
ynges  auayeled,  but  those  brockiske  boores  haue  gone  freely 
foreward  without  checke  till  nowe  of  late  dayes. 

Bale.  English  Volaryes,  pt.  i. 

O  brocki/she  Comorreane,  bow  darest  thii  presume  to 
father  thy'filthynesse  vpon  the  authour  of  all  puryte,  and 
vpon  hys  chosen  vessell  of  eleccyon.— /d.  Apology,  p.  C5. 


S.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
BROGUE.  Dr.  .lamieson  says,  a  coarse  and 
slight  kind  of  shoe  made  of  horse  leather,  much 
used  by  the  Highlanders,  and  by  those  who  go  to 
shoot  upon  the  hills ;  and  he  derives  it  from  the 
Ir.  Gael.  Brog,  a  shoe.     But  whence  brog  ? 

His  armes  thus  leagu'd  I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clowted  brogues  from  off  my  fcete,  whose  ruuenesse 
Answer 'd  my  steps  too  lowd. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

As  for  the  threat  of  making  us  eat  our  brogues,  we  need 
not  be  in  pain,  for  if  his  coin  should  pass,  that  unpolite 
covering  for  the  feet  would  no  longer  be  a  national  reproach ; 
because  then  we  should  have  neither  shoe  nor  brogue  left  in 
the  kingdom.— Sn)i/(.  Dralder's  Letters,  Let.  4. 

In  Sky,  I  first  observed  the  use  of  6rOf7«C5,  a  kind  of  artless 
shoes  stitched  with  thongs  so  loosely,  that  though  they  de- 
fend the  foot  from  stones,  they  do  not  exclude  water. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles. 

BROGUE.  A  word  in  vulgar  use,  but  of  un- 
known origin.     See  the  quotation  from  Swift. 


I  counties  in  Eng- 


Tliere  is  an  old  provincial  cint  in  ' 
land,  sometimes  not  very  pleasing 
Scotch  cadence,  as  well  as  expression,  are  offensive  enough. 
But  none  of  these  defects  derive  contempt  to  the  speaker; 
■whereas,  what  we  call  the  Irish  brogii 
vered,  than  it  makes  the  deliverer,  in 
culous  and  despised. 

Su>ift.  On  Barbar 


the  last  degree  ricU- 
Denominatinns  in  Ireland. 


Whether  the  muse — the  style  of  Cambria's  sons. 
Or  the  rude  gabble  of  the  Huns, 

Or  the  broader  dialect 
Of  Caledonia  she  affect. 
Or  take,  Hibernia,  thy  still  ranker  brogue  ? 

Lloyd.    Two  Odes. 


BROID,  V.    '\        See    Braid   or    Bbeid,    and 
Embroider. 

To  knit,  to  plight,  to  wreath, 
)  interweave. 

Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  In  a  tresse, 
Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1052. 


BROID,  u.    ^ 
Bro'ider.         Il 
Bro'idery.       t 
Bro'iderers.  J  t 


BRO 

Of  rubies,  saphires,  and  of  perles  white 
Were  all  liis  clothes  brouded  up  and  doun 
For  he  in  gemmes  gritly  gan  deliie. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkcs  Tale,  T.  14,386. 

She  rose  vp  from  the  place,  where  she  had  lien  flat  before 
the  Lord ;  and  called  her  mayde,  &c.  broyded  and  plated 
her  heere.— Bii./c,  I J51.  Judith,  c.  10. 

A  spoyle  of  diners  coloures  for  Sisara,  a  spoyle  of  dyuerse 
coloures  w>  brodered  workes,  dyuerse  coloured  browdered 
work  for  the  necke  for  a  praye.— /d.  Judges,  c.  5. 

Then  came  in  an  other  bende  of  horse  men,  freshly  and 
well  appareled  in  cloth  of  golde,  in  siluer,  in  goldsmithes 
worke,  and  brouderie.  to  the  nomber  of  three  score,  with 
trappers  accordyngly  1 


Some  painters  merily  and  in  sport,  but  not  seemly  and 
with  reuerence,  depaint  how  he  was  in  the  royall  palace  and 
court  of  the  Lydian  Queen  Omphale,  in  a  yellow  coat  like  a 
wench  making  wind  with  a  fanne,  and  setting  his  mind  with 
other  Lydian  damsels  and  waiting  maids,  to  broid  his  haire 
and  trick  up  bimselfe. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  318. 

The  citizens  to  the  number  of  600  rode  in  one  liuery  of 
redde  and  white,  with  the  cognisance  of  their  mysteries 
brodered  vpon  their  sleeues. — Stow.  Edw.  I.  an.  1300. 

The  golden  broidery,  tender  Milkah  wove, 

The  breast,  to  Kinna  sacred  and  to  Love, 

Lie  rent  and  mangled  :  and  the  gaping  wound 

Pours  out  a  flood  of  purple  on  the  ground. 

Tickell.  Kensington  Gardens. 

Let  others  doat  on  meaner  things, 

On  broider'd  stars  and  azure  strings; 
To  claim  thy  sov'reign's  love,  be  thou  thy  cnuntr\'s  friend. 
Mason.  To  the  Hon.  W.  Pill,  Ode  11. 
And  many  a  hand,  guided  by  love. 

O'er  the  stretch'd  sampler's  canvass  plain. 
In  broidery's  various  colours  strove 

To  raise  his  form  to  life  again.— Cooper.  Ver  Vert.  c.  4. 
There  mote  he  likewise  see  a  ribbald  train 
Of  dancers,  broiderers,  slaves  of  luxury, 
Who  cast  o'er  all  those  lords  and  ladies  vain, 
A  veil  of  semblance  fair,  and  richest  dye. 
That  none  their  inward  baseness  mote  descrj'. 

West.  On  the  Abuse  of  Travelling. 


BROIL,  I'.    ^ 
Broil,  n.         I  ( 
Bro'iler.         li 
Bro'iling,  n.  J 


Broil  or  brawl.     (See  Brawl 
or   Brabble.)        Fr.   BroniUer, 
embrouiller ;   It.  Imbrogliarc. 
To  confound,  to  mingle,   to 
disturb,  to  trouble,  to  disorder,  to  squabble,  to 
quarrel,  to  wrangle,  to  rail. 

To  broil,  (sc.)  on  a  gridiron,  Fr.  Bruler ;  which 
Menage  thinks  is  from  the  Gr.  Bpufcii',  spumam 
ejicere,  ( formed  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  the 
etymology  from  Bpt/affii/,  —  Bpueii',  to  shoot  or 
spring  forth,)  through  a  supposed  Lat.  word  also, 
Brusare,  brusulare,  bruler.  Le  Duchat  writes 
Peruro,  penissi,  periistum,  periistare,  perustiilare, 
bruler.  Skinner  thinks  that  brouiller  is  from  brueil  ,- 
but  there  appears  not  any  reason  to  consider  them 
(sc.  Broil,  brawl,)  as  two  words. 

Noise,  agitation,  and  confusion,  are  included  in 
all  the  applications  of  the  word,  however  written. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  386. 
For  God  is  iust  vnto  hj-m  as  vnto  vs,  and  therefore  would 
he  purge  hym  as  well  as  vs,  &  agayne  he  is  as  mercyfull 
vnto  vs  as  vnto  him.  and  will  as  wel  forgeue  vs  as  hj'm,without 
broyling  on  the  coales  in  purgatory.— Pri(/i.  Workes,  p.  55. 
If  thy  meat  ofl'ring  be  a  thing  broyled  vpon  the  gredj-ron, 
of  floure  myngled  with  oyle  it  shal  be. 

Bible,  1551.  Leviticus,  C.2. 
The  barck  that  broylde  in  rough  and  churlish  sease 
At  length  doth  reach  a  port  and  place  of  ease. 

Turberville.  After  Misaduentures  come  Good  Haps. 
But  that  thou  wilt  in  winter  shippes  prepare. 
And  trie  the  seas  in  broile  of  whorling  windes. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  ^Eneis,  b.  iv. 

The  Britishe  affaires  in  the  meane  ceason,  because  that 

all  di.-icorde  was  not  pacefied  and  appeased,  beganne  agayne 

nowe  to  nowe  out  and  to  trouble,  and  set  all  th>T)ges  in  a 

newe  broyle  and  busynes.— /faU.  lien.  VII.  an.  6. 


Thus  I  thought  good,  according  to  my  humbli 
itie.  and  for  the  seruice  of  your  maiestie  and  quietnesse  of 
this  realme,  to  certefie  your  maiestie  the  truth  of  the  whole 
I  matter ;  hoping  in  a  short  time  that  your  maiestie  will  send 
!  some  good  order  to  qualifie  these  broyles ;  for  their  is  great 
hatred  and  malice  among  vs.^Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  718. 

So  were  the  burgesses  of  Gaut,  suche  as  were  there,  who 
were  ri;;hte  pladde  to  move  forthe  the  mater,  so  that  there 
might  be  a  ncwe  breu-lynge  in  Flanders 


Berners.  Froissarl.  Crongcle, 
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Letts  the  other  company  drawe  towards  Newcastle  vpon 
Tyne,  and  passe  the  rjuer:  and  enter  into  the  Bysslioprike 
of  Durham,  and  burne  and  exyle  the  countrey :  we  shall 
make  a  great  breull  in  Englande  or  our  ennemyes  be 
prouyded. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  HO. 

Normandy  is  a  patient  sufl'erer  of  mischiefs,  though  it  be 

no  large  region,  it  doth  tolerate  sedition  very  long,  and  by 

restoring  of  peace  ariseth  into  a  fertile  state  of  substance, 

letting  out  the  broyle-maker  into  France  with  a  free  passage. 

Stow.  Hen.  I.  an.  1104. 

.  The  clergyman  that  in  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the 
mouth  of  hell  is  open  against  us,  shall  exasperate  this  raging 
humour,  and  give  it  true  nourishment  to  feed  on ;  wliat 
doth  he  but  turn  broiler  and  boutefeu,  make  new  libels 
against  the  church,  and  by  that  means  perswade  credulous, 
seducible  spectators,  that  all  are  true  that  have  been  made 
already. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  544. 

Homer  illustrates  one  of  his  heroes,  tossing  to  and  fro  in 
his  bed,  and  burning  with  resentment  to  [by]  a  piece  of  flesh 
broiling  on  the  coals. — Spectator,  No.  161. 

There  is  no  preserving  peace,  nor  preventing  broils  and 
stirs,  but  by  punctually  observing  that  ordinary  rule  of 
equity,  that  in  cases  of  doubtful  debate  and  points  of  con- 
troverted practice,  the  fewest  should  yield  to  the  most,  the 
weakest  yield  to  the  strongest,  and  that  to  the  greatest 
number  should  be  allowed  at  least  the  greatest  appearance 
of  reason.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  29. 

He  [Bolingbroke]  therefore  at  Pope's  suggestion  retired 
merely  to  be  at  leisure  from  the  broils  of  opposition,  for 
the  calmer  pleasures  of  philosophy. 

Goldsmith.  The  Life  of  Bolingbroke. 

I  will  own  that  there  is  a  haughtiness,  and  fierceness  in 
human  nature  which  will  cause  innumerable  broils,  place 
men  in  what  situation  you  please. 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

BROKE,  V.  '\  Spelman  seems  to  guide  Us 
Bro'kage.  I  to  the  etymology  of  this  word. 
Bro'ker.  I   He  calls  abrocamenlum  (which 

Bro'kerage.  I  may  be  rendered  brockerage), 
Bro'kerly.  I  vox  forensis,  i.  e.  of  the  market, 
Bro'kerv.  j  a  mercantile  word.  He  explains 
it  'to  signify,  "  The  buying  of  goods  by  wholesale, 
in  whole  bags  or  packages,  before  they  are  deli- 
vered or  conveyed  to  the  mart  or  market ;  and 
afterwards  the  separating  (distractio)  of  the  same 
into  portions  or  allotments."  If  he  had  said  dis- 
ruptio  instead  of  distractio,  he  would  have  led  us 
immediately  to  the  English  word,  to  break,  as  Uie 
true  etymolog}'.  Junius  also  thinks  it  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  broker  may  not  be  so  deno- 
minated from  to  break,  as  from  A.  S.  Bryltan, — in 
exiguas  partes  dissecare, — Brylta  was  the  name 
given  to  the  person  who  distributed  or  divided 
into  small  parts. 

The  A.  S.  Bric-can  or  Bruc-an ;  Bric-e,  the 
occupation  or  exercise  of  a  thing ;  Brucinge,  a 
function,  the  execution  of  some  office  or  charge ; 
Dut.  Bruifchen ,-  Ger.  Brauclien ;  Sw.  Britka, 
.seem  all  to  be  consequential  usages  :  but  Wachter 
thinks  the  Ger.  Branch  is  formed  from  Werk,  by 
a  transposition  of  letters  and  change  of  labials.  It 
might,  by  no  unusual  course  of  corruption,  be 
formed  thus  :  A.  S.  Be-wyrc-an,  by  transposition 
of  letter  r,  Be-wryc-an,  or  Be-njc-an,  and  (by  the 
common  hasty  pronunciation  of  Ber)  Bryc-an. 
But  Spelman  and  Junius  appear  the  sounder  ex- 
positors. 

A  broker,  one  who  breaks  goods  bought  by  whole- 
sale or  in  large  packages,  who  deals  by  retail,  a 
retailer  of  goods  sent  or  consigned  to  him  by  whole- 
sale or  in  large  packages ;  who  sells  as  agent  in 
parts  or  portions ;  an  agent ;  one  who  acts  between 
seller  and  buyer,  who  is  employed  by  both  parties, 
who  makes  his  gains  by  so  doing. 

To  broke,  and  a  broker,  were  used  in  contempt, 
as  to  trade,  and  a  trader  are  now.  He  is  a  mere 
trader,  i.  e.  he  regards  merely  Viis  own  interest ; 
an  usurious  dealer,  a  guileful  dealer  or  a  bargainer. 

Muche  is  such  a  mayde  to  love,  here  moder  for  saketh 
More  than  that  mayde  is.  that  is  ymaried  by  brocage 
As  by  assent  of  sondry  bodyes.  and  silver  to  bote 
More  for  covetice  of  catel.  than  kynde 
Piei 
He  wooeth  hire  by  menes  and  brocage. 
And  swore  he  woldc  ben  hire  owen  page. 
Chaucer.  The  Millc 
This  much  my  desire  shortly 
I  make  peace,  ai.d  marriages.— W.  Rom. 
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BroJtcM  ofloue,  that  deceiucn. 

No  wonder  is  though  thei  receiuen 

After  the  wronge  that  thei  diseruen.— GoHcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  as  the  soothe  mote  be  knove. 

To  Juno  it  was  done  vnderstonde, 

In  what  manere  liir  husbonde 

With  false  brocage  has  talicn  vsure 

Ofloue.  Id.  Ih. 

And  yet  some  there  are  who  haue  not  spared  to  report  that 
I  receiued  great  summes  of  monie  for  the  first  printing  of 
these  posies,  whereby  (if  it  were  true)  I  might  seeme  not 
onelie  a  eraftie  broker  for  the  vtterance  of  garish  toies,  but 
a  corrupt  marchaunt  for  the  sale  of  deceitfull  wares. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Jieuerendc  Deuints. 

Some  of  the  late  doctours  of  the  saide  churche  have  taught 
vs,  that  a  man  maie  make  his  confession  by  a  bille  of  his 
hande  :    and  receive  absolution  by  a  trusheman,  or  by  a 
broker.— Jewel.  A  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  137. 
Wed.  He  does  indeede, 

And  brakes  for  all  that  can  in  such  a  suite 

Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maide. 

Shakespeare.  Alfs  Well,  Act.  iii.  sc.  5. 

And  should  he  know,  (I  shame  he  should) 
Of  this  your  brokage  bace. 

He  would  acquaint  you  what  it  weare 
Your  soueraign  to  disgrace. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c.  41. 

Then  after  that  was  I  an  usurer, 

And  with  extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting, 

And  tricks  belonging  unto  brokerij 

I  filled  the  jails  with  bankrupts  in  a  year. 

Marluw.  The  Jew  of  ^f alia. 

We  had  detennin'd,  that  thou  shouldst  ha'  come. 

In  a  Spanish  sute,  and  ha'  carried  her  so;  and  he 

A  brokerly  slave,  goes,  puts  it  on  himselfe. 

B.  Junson.  The  Alchemist,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

Jly  employment,  which  is  that  of  a  broker,  leading  me 
often  into  taverns  about  the  E.xcbange  has  given  me  occa- 
sion to  observe  a  certain  enormity,  which  1  shall  here  submit 
to  your  animadversion. — Spectator.  No.  372. 

One  year  the  fraud  succeeded  ;  wealth  immense 

Flowed  in  upon  him,  and  he  blest  his  wiles  ; 

The  next,  the  brokers  spurn'd  th'  adulterate  moss, 

Both  on  the  Avon  and  the  banks  of  Thame. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iii. 

The  compensation  which  they  allow  in  this  plan  to  their 
masters  for  their  brokerage  is,  that  if  (after  deducting  all  the 
charges,  which  they  impose)  the  amount  of  the  sales  should 
be  found  to  exceed  two  shillings  and  twopence  for  the  cur- 
r?;it  rupee  of  the  invoice  account,  it  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Company.— Bi/rAre.  .Rep.  of  a  Com.  on  the  Affairs  of  India. 

BRO'KEN.    ^      The  past  tense  and  past  part. 

Bro'kenly.       y  of  the  verb,  to  break.     Tindall 

Bro'kenness.  J  u^os  broke  as  a  noun,  where  the 
modern  version  uses  breach. 

A  tradesman  is  said  to  liave  broke,  when  he  is  a 
bank-r«p<,  or  in  the  condition  of  a  \,ax{W-rupt. 


These  shoulders  they  sustaine  the  yoake  of  heauy  care 
And  on  my  brused  broken  backe,  the  burden  must  I  bcare. 
Gascoigne.  Anatomye  of  a  Lover. 


If  a  man  mayme  his  neighboure,  as  he  hath  done,  so  shal 
it  be  done  to  hi  agayne  :  broke,  for  broke,  eye  for  eye,  and 
toth  for  toth.— BiWf,  1551.  Leuiticus.  c.  24. 

And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour ;  as  he 
liath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him,  breach  for  breach,  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.— .Siite.  Modern  Version,  lb. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  [is]  vpon  me,  therefore  hathe 
the  Lord  anointed  me :  he  hath  sent  me  to  preache  good 
tidings  vnto  the  poore,  to  bind  vp  the  broken  hearted,  to 
preaclie  libertie  to  the  captives,  and  to  them  that  are  bounde, 
the  opening  of  the  prison. — Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Isa.  Ivi.  1. 

Then  first  from  her  mad  mouth  the  foaming  runnes, 

And  in  the  horrid  caue  were  heard  at  once 

Broke-winded  murmurs,  howlings,  and  sadd  grones. 

May.  Lucan,  b.  v. 

Tlie  Pagans  worship  God  not  entirely  altogether  at  once, 
as  he  is  one  most  simple  hemg  unmisedwith  any  thing,  but 
as  it  were  brokenly,  and  by  piece-meals,  as  he  is  severally 
manifested  in  all  the  things  of  nature,  and  the  parts  of  the 
yiorM.—Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  523. 

Here  in  particular,  it  is  the  brokenness,  the  ungrammatical 

position,  the  total  subversion  of  the  period  that  charms  me. 

Gray.  To  Mason,  Let.  27. 

BRONZE,  V.  )  Hickes,  (  Gram.  Franco  Theo- 
Bronze,  n.  ^  tisca,  p.  93)  and  (after  him) 
Tooke,  think  that  the  Italians  have  their  JBronzo, 
and  the  French  and  English  their  Bronze, 
from  the  verb,  to  breti  or  bri7i :  A.  S.  Brennan,  to 
burn,  tq.  d. ) — 

Metal  of  a  burned,  brown,  or  bronze  colour. 
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His  peers  shine  round  him  with  reflected  grace, 
Now  edge  their  dulness,  and  now  bronze  their  face. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henly  stands, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

The  canker'd  coin  with  verdigris  incrust. 

Or  grace  the  polish'd  bronze  with  reverend  dust. 

Cambridge.   Tlic  Scribleriad. 

A.  S.  Brcedan,   fovere.     See 


BROOD,  t).^ 
Brood,  7!.         >  1 
Bro'ody.        ) 


A  brood,  —  that  which,  the 
number  which,  is  bred(at  once),  which  is  nourished, 
cherished,  fostered. 

To  brood, — to  nourish,  to  cherish,  to  foster ;  to 
watch  over,  to  protect,  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
care  and  watchfulness,  as  a  mother  over  her 
young. 

My  Sonne  this  I  finde  writte, 

There  is  yet  one  of  thilke  brood, 

Whiche  only  for  the  worldes  good. 

To  make  a  treasoure  of  money. 

Put  all  conscience  awaye.— Goicer    Con.  A.h.v. 

Thou  sielie  foule  what  means  this  foolish  paine. 
To  flie  to  Colche,  to  hatch  thy  chickens  there » 
A  mother  thou  mayst  hap  returne  againe, 
Medaea  will  destroy  thy  brood  I  fear, 
For  she  that  spared  not  to  spoile  hir  owne, 
Will  she  stand  friend  to  fowls  that  are  unknown. 

Turberville.  Of  a  Kightii:gate,  S,c. 
Come  now,  all  ye  terrours,  sally. 
Muster  forth  into  the  vally. 
Where  triumphant  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  hoTToUT. — Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Ps.  23. 

The  thriftee  earth  that  bringeth  out 

And  broodelh  vp  her  breed. 
The  shifting  seas  whose  swelling  waues 

On  shrinking  shores  do  feede. 
Shall  fall,  and  faile,  ere  I  be  false. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

As  about  the  flood 

Caister,  in  an  Asian  meade,  flockes  of  the  airie  brood 
(Cranes,  geese,  or  long-neckt  swans)  here,  there,  pro\id  of 
•thuir  pinions,  flie. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

The  peacocks  will  breake  them  [the  eggs]  if  they  can  meet 
with  tliem,  because  they  cannot  misse  and  spare  the  peahens 
companie  wliiles  tliey  are  broodie  and  sitting. 

Holland.  Plinie,i.x.  c.CO. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  to  be  strangely 
overcast  with  fogs,  which  no  brightness  could  pierce,  so  that 
a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  set  always  brooding  over  it. 

Spectator,  No.  501. 

As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard  that  be- 
longs to  my  friend's  country  house,  1  was  wonderfully  pleased 
to  see  the  different  workings  of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  by 
a  brood  of  ducks. — lb.  No.  121. 

Fairest  flower  of  Roderic's  stem, 

Gwyneth's  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 

He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores, 

Nor  all  profusely  pours.— Gra^.  A  Fragment. 

■\Vhen  Time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep. 

And  raven  Darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep. 

Reposing  on  primeval  pillows 

Of  tossing  billows, 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lav. 

Jones.  The  Hymn  to  Bhavani. 

But  as  human  society  is  a  perpetual  flux,  one  man  every 
hour  going  out  of  the  world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  stability  in  government,  that 
the  new  brood  should  conform  themselves  to  the  established 
constitution,  and  nearly  follow  the  path  which  their  fathers, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them. 
Hume.  Ess.  Of  the  Original  Contract. 

BROOK,  t).  Dut.  Brw/cken ;  A.  S.  "  Briican, 
to  enjoy,  to  use,  to  occupy;  also  to  brook,  to 
digest,"  (Somner.)  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to  enjoy, 
to'use.  "  Broken  hole  my  tresses  :"  keep  safe  the 
tresses  of  my  hair.      See  To  Broke. 

To  brook  is,  to  render  or  become  submissive  or 
subservient,  (as  a  horse  when  broken,  a  broken 
spirit;)  to  yield  or  submit  to,  to  bear  or  suffer ; 
to  subject,  to  tame  ;  to  subserve,  (to  preserve.) 

For  sin  he  said  that  we  ben  jangleresses. 
As  ever  mote  I  bronken  hole  my  tresses, 
I  shal  not  sparen  for  no  curtesie 
To  speke  him  harm,  that  sayth  us  vilanie. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  10,182. 

But  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I  wol  sey, 
So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen  twey, 
Save  you,  ne  herd  I  never  man  so  sing. 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 

Id.  Tlie  Nonnes  Presies  Tale,  v.  15,306. 
231 
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With  fowles  of  baser  sort 

That  earst  your  nature  did  to  hawkes 
of  stately  kinde  applie? 

Turberville.  To  his  Friend  that  refused,  SfC 

Surely  there  caime  bee  nothyng  so  bitter,  but  wyscdoms 
would  brooke  it  for  so  gret  a  profvtc. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workct,  p.  72. 

And  that  the  nymph  Calypso  (ouer-ronne 
With  his  aflection)  kept  him  in  her  caues. 
Where  men,  nor  ship,  of  pow'r  to  brook  the  waues, 
.  Were  neere  his  conuoy  to  his  countries  shore. 

Chapman.  Horner.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

For  such  a  tempest  of  wind  arose  as  ye  like  in  many  yeeres 
had  not  beene  scene,  whereby  no  shippe  coulde  brooke  the 
sea.— 5/010.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1558. 

Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  minde  abrookc 
The  abiect  people,  gazing  on  thy  face. 
With  enuious  lookes  laughing  at  thy  shame, 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  prow'd  chariot-wlieeles. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

His  opening  and  closing  the  debate,  his  taking  on  him.-^elf 
that  great  enterprize  at  the  thought  of  which  the  whole  in- 
j  fernal  assembly  trembled,  his  encountering  the  hideous 
i  phantom,  who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to 
I  him  in  all  his  terrors,  are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring 
'  mind  which  could  not  brook  submission  even  to  Omnipo- 
tence.—Spec(o/or,  No.  309. 

Fne  to  restraint,  unpractis'd  in  deceit. 
Too  resolute,  from  nature's  active  heat. 
To  brook  alfronts,  and  tamely  pass  them  by. 

Churchill.  Kighl. 

BROOK,  n.  }  Dr.  T.  H.,  (in  Skinner,)  de- 
Bro'okv.  j  rives  the  A.  S.  Broca,  from  ih<} 
verb,  Breacan,  frangere,  to  break ;  because  the 
bubbling  water  breaks  through  the  earth.  (  See 
Tooke,  ii.  •24S.)  See  the  quotation  from  Beaum. 
lS<  Fletch. 
Oth'  ge  shulle  cte  barliche  brcde.  and  of  tlie  brok  drynke.' 


At  Trompington,  not  far  fro  Cantebrigge, 
Ther  goth  a  brook  and  over  that  a  brigge, 
Upon  the  whiche  brook  there  stout  a  melle  : 
And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  I  you  telle. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3020. 

With  knightly  force  and  violence  he  entered  the  said 
cytie,  and  slewe  the  fore  named  Liuius  Gallus  neare  vnto  a 
broke  there  at  that  day  rynnynge,  and  hym  threwe  into  the 
saytte  broke;  by  reason  whereof,  longe  after  it  was  calletl 
Gallus  or  Wallus  brooke,  and  this  daye  the  strete  where 
ran  the  sayde  brooke,  is  now  called  WMrooke. 

Fabyan,  c.  65. 


And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 

Are  almost  navigable  made.  Cot'on.  Eclog\.e. 

She  cannot  scape,  for  underneath  the  ground. 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound. 
Till  on  your  side  where  the  morn's  sun  doth  look. 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  iii.  sc.  I 
But  see,  the  shepherds  shun  the  noon  day  heat. 
The  lowing  herds  to  murm'ring  brooks  retreat. 
To  closer  shades  the  panting  flocks  remove  ; 
Ye  gods !  and  is  there  no  relief  for  love. 

Pope.  Pa<iorals.  Summer. 

■ For  purest  wool 

Pha?nicia's  hilly  tracts  were  most  renown'd. 
And  fertile  Syria's  and  JudiEa's  land. 
Hermon,  and  Seir,  and  Hebron's  brooky  sides. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

BROOM,  «.  >      A.  S.  Brom:  Dut.  Brem.    Pcr- 
Bro'omy.        )  haps   from   the    Dut.  Bremmen, 
sonitum  edere :   because  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
when  ripe,    hurst   from  the  pods  with  a  consi- 
derable noise.     Applied  to — 

The  plant,  and  the  instrument  made  of  its  small 
branches. 


The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


He  made  carpenters  to  make  houses  and  lodgynges,  of 
great  tymbre,  and  set  the  houses  lyke  stretes,  and  couered 
them  with  rede  and  brome  so  that  it  was  lyke  a  lytteU 
tov,ne.—£erners.  Froissatt.  Cronycle,  vol.  1.  c.  133. 

I  am  sent  with  broome  before 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  doore. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  £C  2. 


BRO 

straight  a  broom-staff  was  prepared, 

Which  Don  Hill  no  little  scar'd ; 

But  he  resolv'd,  if  Dick  did  baste  him 

That  his  patience  should  out-last  hira. 

Cotton.  Legend  of  the  Guitar-master. 

I  found  the  husband  changed  colour  at  the  question,  and, 
before  I  could  answer,  asked  me  whether  we  did  not  call 
hops  broom  in  our  country.— ra//cr.  No.  150. 

The  youth  with  hrnomy  stumps  begin  to  trace 

The  kennels  edge  where  wheels  hai!  worn  the  place. 

Swift.   Tlie  Morning. 
In  yonder  green  wood  blows  the  broom  ; 

Shepherds  we'll  trust  our  Hocks  to  stray, 
Court  Nature  in  her  sweetest  bloom. 
And  steal  from  care  one  summer-day. 

Langhorn.  The  Wilding  and  the  Broom. 

BROTH.  "  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  Briwan,  eoquere.  Tliat  which  one 
briweth.  Hence  the  old  English  saying  of  a  man 
who  has  killed  himself  with  drinking,  he  has  fairly- 
drunk  up  his  brolh.  The  It.  Brodo,  is  the  past 
part,  of  the  same  verb.  That  which  is  brewed, 
brod."  (  Took(^,  ii.  4-20.)     See  Brew. 

And  the  angell  of  God  said  vnto  him  :  take  the  ileshe  & 
the  swete  kakes,  and  put  them  vpo  this  rocke,  &  pome  out 
the  broth.— Bible,  1551.  Judges,  C.6. 

e  of  dishes,  the  first 
they  vse  little)  and 
then  their  brothes  or  pottage. 

Hackhtyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 
I  am  sure  by  your  unprejudiced  discourses  that  you  love 
broth  better  than  scu-p.— Spectator,  No.  308. 

BRO'THEL.  ^       From  Bordell,  or  Burdell ; 

Bro'theling.    >  by  transposition  of  the  letter  r. 

Bro'thelry.    )       See  Bordell. 

Both  Simon  Magus  and  his  whore  Selenes,  whych  at  Cyrus 
a  cytie  of  Phoenices  had  mayntejTied  the  brolltell  howse  or 
steus,  were  admytted  of  the  Romaines  for  their  execrable 
sorceryes,  to  be  worshypped  for  Goddis  wyth  yearely  sacry- 
fyQti.—Bale.   Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  the  places  dedicate  to  ciennes  &  chastitie,  lefte  only 
to  these  apostates  &  brothells  to  liue  there  in  lechery. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  258. 

He  felle  to  the  talke  of  as  fyne  brotkelry,  as  anye  craftes 
man  in  that  art  rayght  vtter.— Bate.  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

They  [the  monkes]  wrought  off  great  wickednesse,  and 
made  those  endwares  little  better  than  brodclliouses,  espe- 
cially where  nunries  were  far  off. 

Jlolliiished.  Desc.  of  England,  c.  13. 

His  owne  souldier  if  he  had  any  courage  or  edge,— it  is 
dulled  and  worne  away  in  tipling  and  brotheling  houses  and 
following  the  princes  example.— Sat-i/e.  Tacilvs.  Hist.  p.  88. 

An  ancient  fabric  rais'd  t'  inform  the  sight. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight ; 
A  watch-tower  once  ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains  : 
From  its  old  ruins  brothel-houses  rise. 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  aiyl  of  polluted  joys. 

Dryden  Mae  Flecknoe. 


Ah  !  let  not  those  the  fatal  i 

Whom  brothels  blush  to  own,  yet  ( 

imtehcad.  An 


>  Hen.  Vin. 


BRO'THER.       - 

Bre'thren. 
Bro'therhood. 
Bro'therless. 
Bro'therly,  adj. 
Bro'therly,  ad. 


Goth.  Brother;  A.  S. 
Brother;  Dut.  Broeder ; 
Ger.  Bruder ;  Sw.  Broder. 
"  I  believe,"  says  Skinner, 
"  that  all  are  derived  from 
the  verb  to  breed,  sivmJ fetus, 
(i.  e. )  educatus,— of  the  same  brood." 

Brothers  or  brethren  are  children  bred  from  the 
same  parents ;  more  laxly,  from  the  same  stock  or 
parentage  originally.  (See  Fr.4ternal.)  Also 
applied  to — 

Those  who  are  united  or  conjoined  as  closely 
as  brothers ;  who  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
characteristic  qualities. 
Edred  was  tho  kyng  anon  after  Edmond  ys  brother, 
Vor  ys  tueye  sones  so  gonge  were,  that  me  ne  mygte  abbe 

non  other.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  278. 
Thys  acord  was  vaste  ymade  thoru  stronge  treuthe  ynou 
Vaste  jT'ygt  yn  eyther  syde,  that  non  ne  W7th  drou. 
So  that  thys  tueye  bretheren  gode  frend  were. — Id.  p.  388. 
The  kyng  &  his  brother,  that  hight  Alfred?, 
Gadred  folk  togidcr,  als  men  that  had  nede, 
&  com  to  the  bataile  wth  full  egre  herte. 

R.BrunncV-'il- 

But  of  the  charite  of  brilherhood  we  hadden  no  nede  to 

write  to  ghou,  ghesilf  han  lerned  of  God  that  ghe  loue  I 

gidre.  for  ghe  doen  that 

iooye.—  Wiclif.  Teuat.  t 


alle  lirilheren  in  alle  Mace- 


BRO 

l)ut  as  touching  brotherly  loue  ye  nede  not  that  I  write 
vnto  you,  for  ye  are  taught  of  God  to  loue  one  another.  Yea, 
&  that  thyng  verely  ye  do  vnto  alle  the  bretheren  whyche 
are  thorowe  out  al  Macedonia. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thin  is  affection  of  holinesse. 
And  min  is  love,  as  to  a  creature  : 
For  which  I  tolde  tliee  min  a  venture 
As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brother  sworne. 

Chaucer.  The Knightes  Tale,  v.  1160. 


I  assure  Ihee,  (and  almost  with  teares  I  speak  it)  there  is 
not  one  so  young,  and  so  vilanous  this  day  lining.  I  speake 
but  brotherly  of  him.— /d.  As  You  lilie  It.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Once  more  my  Lord  of  Winchester  I  charge  you 
Embrace,  and  loue  this  man. 

Gnrd.  With  a  true  heart. 
And  brother;  loue  I  doe  it,  i.  e.  brotherlv  love. 

Id.  Hen.  Till.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
So  weeps  the  wounded  balsam ;  so 
The  holv  frankincense  doth  flow. 
The  bro'tliertess  Heliades 
Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

Marvell.  The  Nymph  on  the  Death  of  her  Fawn. 
His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintive  of  a  wound 
Given  by  a  brotlier's  hand. — Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 

With  what  he  hegg'd  his  brethren  he  relieved; 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  receiv'd. 

Dryden.  The  Cfiaracter  of  a  good  Parson. 


All  are  not  such.     I  had  a  brother  once — 

Peace  to  the  mem'ry  of  a  man  of  worth, 

A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too  ! 

Of  manners  sweet  as  virtue  always  Wears, 

When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  il. 

He  is  to  be  commenrled  as  having  fewer  artifices  of  dis- 
gust than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank  song. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Akenside. 

■When  such  a  questionable  shape  is  to  be  admitted  for  the 
first  time  into  the  brotlierhood  of  Christendom,  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  idle  curiosity  to  consider  how  far  it  is  in  its 
nature  alliable  with  the  rest 

Burke.  On  Begieide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  :  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother— hul  no  more ;  'twas  much. 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him. 

Byron.  The  Dream. 

[His  letters  represent  in  a  very  pleasing  light]  his  2eal  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion  in  general,  and  the  Church 
of  England  in  particular ;  not  by  warm  and  violent  counsels, 
but  by  methods  of  tenderness  and  brotlierly  kindness  to- 
wards those  who  embraced  a  different  interest. 

Porteus.  Life  of  Abp.  Seeker. 


^       A.  S.  Bra:>te,  bruwa ,-  Dut. 
l_  Bravwe  or  browe,  the  edge.    It 
i.        (  is  applied  to- 
v,v.) 


BROW, 

Brow,  n. 

Brow'less. 

Bro'wbeat,  v.  J  Any  thing  which  ovcrhang.s 
or  overlooks :  as  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  the  eye 
brow, — in  Ger.  Aug-brauwe. 

To  brow-beat,  is  to  beat  down  or  overawe  with 
frowning,  threatening,  overhanging  broics. 

Browless,  bare-faced. 

And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout. 

Cliauccr.  The  Knightes  Tale,  y.  2136. 

Florent  his  wofuU  heede  vplifte 

And  sawe  this  recke,  where  that  she  sit. 

Which  was  the  lothest  wighte, 

That  euer  man  caste  on  his  eie : 

Hir  nose  baas,  hir  browes  hie.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Alas !  what  stable  frute  may  Adam's  childeren  fynde 
In  that  they  seke  by  sweate  of  browes.  and  travill  of  their 
mynde.  Surrey.  £cclcsiasies. 

This  have  I  learn't 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'  hilly  crofts 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Milton.  Conius. 

And,  harke  !  the  high  brow'd  hills  aloud  begin  to  ring 
With  sound  of  things  that  forth  prepared  is  to  sing. 

Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  s.  29. 
Qeare  vp  thy  browes,  and  raise  thy  fainting  eyes, 
See  how  my  glitt'ring  palace  open  lies 
For  weary  passengers,  whose  desp'rate  case 
I  pitie  and  prouide  a  resting  place 

Beaumont.  The  World,  S/c.  A  Dialogue. 
And  in  very  truth  we  must  entertain  our  friends  and 
guests  with  courtesie,  mirth,  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
affectionate  love:  .-ind  not  to  brow  beat  them,  nor  yet  put 
the  servitors  in  a  fright,  and  make  them  quake  and  tremble 
with  our  frowning  looks.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  107, 
232 
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Tliese  will  appear  in  a  different  light  from  others,  who 
with  rude  and  boisterous  language  abuse  and  revile  the  un- 
fortune  prisoner ;  who  browbeat  his  witnesses  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  though  ever  so  willing  to  declare  the  whole 
tmth.—Emlyn.  Slate  Trials,  Pref. 

In  that  dayes  feates, 

^Vllen  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  prou'd  best  man  i'  th'  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oake. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Our  wits  were  at  an  ebb,  or  very  low. 
And  to  say  truth,  I  think  they  cannot  flow. 
But  yet  a  gracious  influence  from  you 
May  alter  nature  in  our  brow-sick  crew. 

Suckling.  Prologue  of  the  Authors. 
At  morn  the  nymph  vouchsaf 'd  to  place 

Upon  her  hrow  the  various  wreath  ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  face, 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

Prior.  Tlie  Garland, 

The  swain 

Disaster'd  st.inds  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain. 

Tliomson.  Winter. 
So  browless  was  this  heretick  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
tell  the  world,  that  all  he  preached  was  sent  him  immedi- 
ately from  heaven. — Addison.  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  84. 

For  one  may  see  with  half  an  eye, 

That  gravity  can  never  lie  •, 

And  his  arch'd  brow,  pull'd  o'er  his  eyes. 

With  solemn  proof  proclaims  him  wise. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  ii. 

You  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
blindfold  goddess,  inform  me,  whether  I  have  a  right  to  eat 
the  bread  I  have  earned  by  the  hazard  of  my  life,  or  the 
sweat  of  my  brow.— Burks.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

From  Sion  house,  whose  proud  survey 

Brow-beats  your  flood,  look  cross  the  way. 

And  view,  from  highest  swell  of  tide. 

The  milder  scenes  of  Surry  side. — Green.  The  Grotto. 

BROWN.      ^        A.S.Brtin;    Dut.  Brnyn ; 

Bro'wnish.      [  Ger.  Braim,  (from  Brennen.  to 

Bro'wny.         rburn.    Wachter.)      Sw.  Brun, 

Bro'wnnfs^,  j   (from  Brennau,  to  burn.    Sere- 

nius  and  Ihro. )     Fr.  Brun  ;   It.  Bruno ,-  all  from 

the    A.  S.   Brennan,    to  burn.      (See  Auuurn.) 

And— 

Brown  means  burned  (svbatid.   colour.)     It  is 
that  colour  which  things  have  that   have  been 
burned. 
Lengore  man  he  was  somdel,  thanne  hys  bretheren  were, 
Vayr  man  &  thycke  ynow,  &  hroune  here. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  429. 
Normandie  alle  doun,  mykelle  ther  of  is  brent 
&  slayn  black  &  broun  of  alle  that  he  mot  hent. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  197. 
And  next  him  daunced  dame  Fraunchise 
Arayed  in  full  noble  gise. 
She  was  not  browne  ne  dunne  of  hewe 
But  white  as  snowe  yfallen  newe. 

Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Ron. 
To  taste  (sometimes)  a  halte  of  b)-tter  gall, 

To  drinke  a  draught  of  sower  ale  (some  season) 

To  eafe  bronne  bread  with  homely  handes  in  hall. 

Doth  much  encrease  men's  appetites  by  reason. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomea. 
Now  like  I  brown  (O  lovely  broun  thy  hair) 
Only  in  brownness  beauty  dweUeth  there. 

Drayton.  King  John  to  Matilda 
His  brawny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls  ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

I  expect  to  see  my  lucubrations  printed  on  browner  paper 

than  they  are  at  present ;  and  if  the  humour  continues,  must 

be  forced  to  retrench  my  expensive  way  of  living,  and  not 

smoke  above  two  pipes  a  day.— Tatter,  No.  101. 


Cotton.   The  Night  Piece. 

BROWSE,  V.  ^      Minshew  and  others  say  from 

Browse,  n.         V  the    Gr.    BpoxrKctv,    to    feed. 

Bro'wsing,  n.  J   Skinner  seems  to  consider  the 

Fr.  Brouser,  and  It.  Bruscare  to  be  immediately 

from  the  Fr.  Brosse,  a  bush;  (q.d. )  to  nibble  the 

bushes.      It  is  probably  no  more  than,  to  bruise, 

Fr.  Briser,  from  the  A.  S.  Brisan,  conterere,  to 

brise,  or  bruise  (sc.)  with  the  teeth:  to  browse 
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the  bark  of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  young  shoots,  the 
herbage. 

To  crush,  to  fret,  to  chaw,  to  eat,  to  feed  upon. 
Giu.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  th'  caue,  we'l  brouz  on  that 
^V^l^I5t  what  we  haue  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Shakespeare.  Ci/mbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.  C. 
As  in  a  forest  well  compleat  with  deere, 
AVe  see  the  hollyes,  ashes,  every  where, 
Rob'd  of  their  cloathing  by  the  broimiig  Rame. 


Srou 


Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  I. 
!  when  it  is  ga- 


Greene  ir.ust  this  bronse  be  ir 
thered,  and  not  seere  or  withered. 

Holland.  Ptinic,  b.  xviii.  c.  31. 

Tlie  park  for  a  cheerful  rising  ground,  for  groves  and 
browsings  for  the  deer,  for  rivulets  of  water,  may  compare 
with  any  for  its  highness  in  the  whole  land. 

Howell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  8. 

AVhen  thev  came  to  the  north  part  of  the  island,  where 
Governor  Lane  had  built  his  fort,  they  found  it  razed,  and 
the  ground-rooms  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  had  been 
also  erected  about  it.  inhabited  by  deer,  and  overgrown  with 
melons,  or  such  like  sort  of  fruit,  which  those  animals 
irooz'd  upon.— 0 Wi/s.  Life  of  Balegh. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 
On  browse,  and  corn,  and  fiow'ry  meadows  feed. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xv. 
At  proper  distance  drive  stiff  oaken  stakes  ; 
■\Miich  interwove  with  boughs  and  flexile  twigs, 
Frustrate  the  nibbling  flock  or  browsing  herd. 

Dodsleg.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 
The  full  lips,  the  rough  tongue,  the  corrugated  cartUa^- 
nous  palate,  the  broad  cutting  teeth,  of  the  ox,  the  deer,  the 
horse,  and  the  sheep,  qualify  this  tribe  for  browsing  upon 
their  pasture ;  either  gathering  large  mouthfuUs  at  once, 
where  the  grass  is  long,  which  is  the  case  with  the  ox  in  par- 
ticular ;  or  biting  close,  where  it  is  short,  which  the  horse 
and  the  sheep  are  able  to  do,  in  a  degree  that  one  could 
hardly  expect.— PaJcy.  Natural  Theology,  c.  2. 

BRU'IN.  A  Bear,  so  called  by  Mr.  Gayton, 
in  his  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  b.  iv.  c.  5,  p. 
ine.— Probably  from  the  Fr.  Bndre,  to  roar, 
(  Dr.  Grey,  On  Hudibras. )  See  quotation  fol- 
loiving. 

For  as  an  Austrian  archduke  once 

Had  one  ear        .        »        .        . 

•        •        •        •        in  battle  par'd. 

Close  to  his  head :  so  Bruin  Sii'd.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastick  care, 
Each  grov/ing  lump,  and  brings  it 


Dun 


ad.  b.  i. 


BRUISE,  V.  ^       Fr. 
Brl'i'ser.        J  —as  it 


Briser ;    Dut.   Brusen  ,- 
.  jBrysan.,conterore,  to  brise  ,- 
it  was  anciently  written. 
See  Browse. 

To  heat  or  press  together,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
continuity  of  the  parts. 

To  brat/,  or  pound  ;  to  crush. 

And  he  that  schal  falle  on  this  stoon  schal  be  broken,  but 
on  whom  it  schal  falle  it  schal  also  briscn  him. 

Wiclif  Matt.  c.  21. 

A  bresid  reed  he  schal  not  broke,  and  he  schal  not  quench 

Pinokynge  flax  til  he  cast  out  doom  to  victoric— Jri.  lb.  c.  1 1. 


A  brosed  reede  shall  he  not  breake,  and  flax  that  beg>-n- 
Tieth  to  burne,  he  shall  not  quenche,  tyll  he  sende  forth 
judgment  vuto 


-Bible, 


After  the  whiche  agremet  endyd  and  perfyghted  withT  a 
shorte  term,  ye  sayd  Aistulphus  beyng  in  his  disporte  of 
huntjTig,  fell  from  his  horse  or  with  his  horse,  by  vyolence 
whereof  he  was  soo  broyscyd  that  he  dyed  shortlye  after, 
when  he  had  rulyd  the  Longobardis,  Lumbardis,  or  Ita- 
lyons,  viii.yeres.— Fo6i,a«,  c.  153. 

The  number  of  which  aduersities  and  troubles  entring, 
and  deepelye  sinking  into  the  kinges  minde  with  his  sore 
broose  and  hurt  ensuyng  of  the  wound  taken  at  the  battaile 
besyde  Merton,  shortened  his  dayes,  so  that  he  dyed  when 
he  had  reigned  in  great  vexation  and  trouble  of  the  Danes, 
Tin.  yeres. — Grafton,  an.  872. 
I  can  march  all  day  in  massy  steel, 
Nor  yet  my  arms  unwieldy  weight  do  feel ; 
Kor  wak'd  by  night  with  bruise  or  bloody  wound. 
The  tent  my  bed,  no  pillow  but  the  ground. 

Drayton.  Henry  to  Rosamond. 

Hast  thou  friends  here 

Able  to  quench  my  anger,  or  perswade  me, 
After  I  have  beaten  thee  into  one  main  bruisf. 
And  made  thee  spend  thy  state  in  rotten  apples. 
Thou  canst  at  length  be  quiet. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii.  bc.  3. 

The  night  fell  out  so  very  dark  and  tempestuous,  and  the 
ways  were  so  full  of  hills  and  dales,  rocks  and  precipices, 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  much  bruised  by  falls,  one  of 
them  so  mortified,  that  he  lost  his  life  in  the  march. 

0W»(.  Life  of  Balegh. 
VOL.  I. 


BRUIT,  V.  ^  Fr.  B, 
Bruit,  n.  V  Brcix,)  i 
Br.i'iTER.     )  Menajre 


BRU 

This  place  was  therefore  called  the  Lovers  Leap :  and 
whether  or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution 
that  could  push  them  to  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruises 
which  they  often  received  in  their  fall,  banished  all  the 
tender  sentiments  of  love,  and  gave  their  spirits  another 
turn  ;  those  who  had  taken  this  leap  were  observed  never 
to  relapse  into  that  passion. — Spectator,  No.  223. 

The  means,  that  simple  nature  has  supplied  them  with, 
are  by  no  means  adequate  to  such  an  end,  many  scratches, 
many  bruises  undoubtedly  would  be  received  upon  all  hands ; 
but  only  a  few,  a  very  few  deaths. 

Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
This  gauntlet,  we  understand. 

From  annals,  time  out  of  mind. 
Have  given  due  weight  to  each  hand 

Of  the  bruisers  of  mankind.— irooto.  Air  31. 
Like  a  new  bruiser  on  Broughtonic  sand. 
Amid  the  lists  our  hero  takes  his  stand. 

Warton.  Newmarket.  A  Satire. 

Fr.  Bruit,  from  Bruire,  (see 
to  make  a  noise ;  which 
derives  from  the  Lat. 
Riigire,  to  roar,  to  bellow.  Ray  says,  to  Bruit, 
(in  Shropshire,  to  brit,)  is  to  divulge,  and  spread 
abroad ;  and  Tooke,  that  Bruit  means  (some- 
thing) .•spread  abroad,  divulged,  dispersed ;  from  the 
A.  S.  Brittian,  to  distribute  : — but  this  is  merely 
a  consequential  usage  of  the  A.  S.Brittan,  to  broak, 
to  break  to  pieces,  and  hence  to  disperse.  See 
Brite. 

A  bruit,  a  noise,  spread,  conveyed,  reported ;  a 
report,  a  rumour,  a  fame. 

By  thys  meanes  the  same  was  shortly  hruted  throughout 
all  Irelande,  and  euery  man  was  willynge  to  take  his  parte 
and  submyt  themselfes  to  him,  callyng  him  of  al  handes 
kyng.— HaH.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1. 

Beholde,  the  noise  of  the  brute  is  come,  and  a  greate  com- 
motion out  of  the  north  countrey  to  make  the  cities  of  Judah 
desolate  [and]  a  denne  of  dragons. 

Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Jeremiah,  X.  22. 

V.'hen  euery  man  was  prest  and  ready  to  geue  the  assaute, 
a  sodeyne  rumoure  roase  in  the  army  that  a  peace  was  by  the 
commissioners  taken  and  concluded,  which  brute  as  it  was 
pleasaunte  and  mellifluous  to  the  Frechmen,  so  it  was  to  the 
English  iiacio  bitter,  soure  and  dolorous. 

Hall.   Hen.  VII.  an.  6. 

While  that  by  fate  his  state  in  stay  did  stand. 

And  when  his  realm  did  flourish  by  advice. 

Of  glorie  then  we  bare  som  fame  and  brute. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

For  so  muche  as  the  people  that  heare  speakynge  of 
thynges  passed  (though  that  it  be  of  their  countreys  and  of 
their  owne  ancesters)  they  suffre  the  bruyte  to  spreade  abrode 
S:  ronne  as  one  reporteth  it  vnto  the,  wythoute  enquyrynge 
any  further  of  the  trouthe. — Nicolls.  TImeydides,  p.  18. 


Hee  [Edgar]  commaunded  Elhelwold,  an  earle,  and  also 
his  secretarie,  to  go  looke  upon  her,  and  so  to  prouide,  that 
if  she  were  according  to  the  common  bruted  fame,  she 
mought  bee  his  wife.— S/om'.  The  IFest  Saxons,  an.  959. 

Now,  Sir,  what  think  you  of  Mr.  St.  Johns  trial  in  the 
Star  chamber?  I  know  that  the  «r«i;  ran,  that  he  was  hardly 
dealt  withall,  because  he  was  imprison'd  in  the  Tower:  see- 
ing his  dissuasion  from  granting  a  benevolence  to  the  king 
was  warranted  by  law.—Otdys.   Life  of  Balegh. 


BRUMAL.  Fr.  Brumal;  It.  Brumale ;  Lat. 
Bruma;  so  called,  ^Korf  brevissiraus  r«nc  rfiVs ;  and 
thus  formed,  Brevissimus,  brevimus,  brevima,  breu- 
ma,  bruma.      See  Vossius  and  Varro,  b.  v. 

G.  Douglas   says,    "  Thay   short    dayes,   that 
elerkes  clepe  brumale,"  (  Viry.  b.  viii.   Prol. ) 
Winterly. 

For  at  that  time,  which  happeneth  about  the  brumal 
solstice,  it  hath  been  observed  even  unto  a  proverb,  that  the 
sea  is  calm,  and  the  winds  do  cease,  till  the  young  ones  are 
excluded,  and  forsake  their  nest,  which  floateth  upon  the 
sea  and  by  the  roughness  of  winds  might  otherwise  be 
overwhelmed.— Bro«-n.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

BRUNT.  Brun-ed,  brun'd,  brunt :  i.  e.  burnt. 
To  beare  the  first  "brunte  of  the  feelde,"  is  to  bear 
the  heal  of  the  foolde.  the  hot  or  burnt  part  of  it. 
See  Skinner  and  Tooke. 

The  lord  admirall  perceyuynge  that,  sent  to  hys  father  the 
erle  nf  Surrey  hys  Agnus  dei  that  honge  at  hys  brest.  that  in 
all  haste  he  woulde  loyne  battayle,  euen  wyth  the  bront  or 
brest  of  the  vant  garde.— i/aH.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 

The  shote  of  arblasters  bega  on  both  sydes,  which  ouer 
thrcwe  many  an  horse  and  man,  and  specially  ye  fore  rydars 
yi  put  theniselfe  in  prese  with  theyr  loge  and  sharp  launcys 


;  of  the  feelde. 
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He  alleageth  also  against  me,  that  I  say  jr.  More  is  eore 
deccaued,  and  set  on  the  sand  euen  .at  the  first  brunt,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  hys  voyage,  and  that  I  would  wish 
M.  More  a  little  more  yiitte.— Frith.   Workes,  p.  07. 

In  daunger  of  distresse 

this  knight  was  euer  woont 
To  yeelde  himselfe  to  perils  prest, 

and  bide  the  greatest  broont. 

TurberviUe.  An  Eiiilaph  and  Woful  Verse. 

He  shewed  vnto  Meherdates  that  the  first  brunt  of  the 
barbarians  was  fierce  and  hote  ;  but  by  delay  and  lingring 
became  cold,  or  turned  into  treason. 

Grenewey.  Tacitvs.  Annates,  p.  153. 

His  pupillage 

Man-entred  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea. 

And  in  the  brunt  of  seuenteene  battailes  since. 

He  lurcht  all  swords  of  the  garland. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
The  friendly  rug  preserv'd  the  ground, 
And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound. 
Like  feather  bed  betwixt  a  wall 

And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  haH.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  7. 
So  wing'd,  in  war.  or  darkness,  on  the  deep. 
Two  ships  adverse  the  mediate  ocean  sweep  ! 
With  horrid  brunt  joins  each  encounfring  prow  ; 
Loud  roars  the  rifled  surge,  and  foams  below. 

Brooke.   Constautia, 

BRUNE'TT.  Fr.  Brunei,  browmish  — some- 
what brown;  a  nut-brown  girl,  (Cotgrave.) 

As  you  are  by  character  a  profest  well-wisher  to  specula- 
tion,  you  will  excuse  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's 
passion  for  that  brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist. 
Spectator,  No.  3!lfi. 

BRUSH,  V.     ^       Fr.  Brosse,  brosser,  a  bush. 
Brush,  n.  I  and  also  a  brush  ;  Ger.  Burstc, 

Bru'sher.  >  verriculum    setaceum  ;     from 

Bru'siiy.  I  Borst,    seta,   a   bristle ,    Dut. 

Bri'shiness.    J  Borstel,    a  bristle,  and  also  a 

brush.      See  Bristle. 

A  brush  is  perhaps  so  called,  bei?ause  made  of 

brustles  or  bristles. 

To  bru.sh  is  to  rub  with  a  brush,  to  sweep  with 

one  ;  to  rub  or  sweep. 

And  for  so  moche  as  they  haue  shaken  so  lowsy  bagges  of 
heggerye  with  so  earneste  a  stomake,  lete  them  not  doubt 
of  it,  but  the  stinking  dust  therof  shall  be  turned  to  thcia 
agajTie,  brushe  it  of  their  syde  gownes  if  they  csn. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  16. 

And  that  shalt  thou  doe,  in  case  thou  brushe  awaye  llio 
brambles  of  doubtefull  questions,  and  deuide  and  dystribute 
the  worde  of  God  wyth  vprighte  iudgemente,  propoundyng 
onely  those  thynges,  that  properly^  lielong  to  the  matter  of 
saluation  and  of  godlines.— [/da/.  2  Timothy,  c.  2. 

100.  brushes  for  garments  (none  made  of  swine  liaire,)  for 
gifts,  and  otherwise  to  be  sold. 

Hacktuyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  3C3. 
Cat.  As  wicked  dewe.  as  ere  my  mother  brush'd. 
With  rauens  feather  from  vnwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both.  Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

They  heard  and  yeelded  willingly :  brusht  off  the  duste 
Put  other  vests.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

. In  heav'n  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrosial  frutage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar,  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  morn 
\Xe  brush  mellifluous  dewes,  and  find  the  ground 
Covcr'd  with  pearly  grain. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  iv.  1.  429 
I'orkc.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him. 
That  winter  lyon,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions,  and  all  brush  of  time  i 
And  like  a  gallant,  in  the  brow  of  youth 
Repairs  him  with  occasion. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  :,. 
Some  spread  their  sailes,  some  with  strong  oars  sweepe 

The  waters  smooth,  and  brush  the  buxome  wane. 
Their  breasts  in  sunder  cleaue  the  yealding  leepe. 
The  broken  seas  for  anger  foame  and  raue. 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  XV.  s.  12. 


say, 


like 


Considering  the  brushincss  and  angulosity  of  the  parts  of 
the  air,  a  more  than  ordinary  motion  or  compressive  rest 
may  very  well  prove  painful  to  the  soul,  and  dish.armonious 
to  her  touch.— /T.  More.  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  Ax.  31. 

As  for  the  gentle  whispers  and  touches  of  divine  grace, 
the  monitory  dispensations  of  Providence,  the  good  advices 
and  wholesome  reproofs  of  friends,  with  the  like  means  of 
reclaiming  sinners  :  these  to  persons  settled  on  their  lees,  or 
fixed  in  had  custome,  are  but  as  gusts  of  wind  brushing  an 
old  oak,  or  as  waves  dashing  on  a  rock,  without  at  all 
sliakiim  or  btilTing  it.— Barron;  vol.  iii.  Ser,  16. 
H  H 
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Honeycomb  seized  all  her  gally-pota  and  vrathes,  and 
carried  off  his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes,  scrrps  of  Spanish 
wool,  and  phials  of  unguents- — Spectator,  No.  41. 

I  concluding  it  to  be  blood,  presently  suspected,  that  it 
might  have  proceeded  from  some  small  unheeded  drop  of 
blood,  wiped  olT  by  the  brushy  substance  of  the  nerve,  from 
the  knife  wherewith  it  was  cut. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 
With  vain  traditions  stop  the  gaping  fence. 
With  every  common  hand  puU'd  up  with  ease  : 
What  safety  from  such  6rusA(cood-helps  as  these  ? 
If  written  words  from  time  are  not  secur'd. 
How  can  we  think  have  oral  sounds  endur'd. 

Bryden.  Religio  Laid. 
Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine 
All  in  azure  steel  array'd.  Warton.  The  Crusade. 

So  I  with  brush  in  hand  and  pallet  spread, 
With  colours  mix'd  for  a  far  diff'rent  use. 
Paint  cards  and  dolls,  and  ev'ry  idle  thing 
That  Sincy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Cowper,   Task,  b.  iv. 
The  ft-ugal  hou.sewife  trembles,  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brush-wood  blazing  dear, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys.         Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 


BRU 


Is   perhaps,    brisk, 
Srisk. 


sharp, 


BRUSK. 
rough.     See 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Spanish  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  lately  sent  to  that  king,  found  (as  they  say)  but  a 
brusk  welcome  ;  which  makes  all  fear,  that  there  may  be  a 
rebullition  in  that  business. — ReliquitB  Wottonian<E,  p.  582. 

BRU'STLE.  Skinner  says,  from  the  A.  S. 
Brazilian,  crepitare,  from  Sarstan,  to  burst,  quia 
disrupta  crepant ;  or  as  Dr.  T.  H.  ingeniously 
conjectures,  (q.  d. )  to  bristle,  to  erect  the  bristles. 

Brastlian,  crepitare,  is  probably  Be-rastlian,  to 
rustle,  to  make  a  rustling  noise.  Hackluyt  uses 
"  the  brustling  and  the  bustling  of  a  tyde,"  as  equi- 
valent expressions.     See  Bustle. 

■\Vhen  he  is  falle  in  suche  a  dreme, 

Right  as  a  ship  against  the  streme 

He  routeth  with  a  slepie  noyse, 

And  brouslleth  as  a  monkes  froyse. 

When  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne.— Goaier.  Con.  A.  b.  It. 


On  the  I9th  of  July  we 
brustling  of  a  tyde,  setting  ti 
about  lialf  a  league  we  cam 
bent  to  the  southwest. 

Hackluyt.  Voyagi. 


•\\  into  a  great  whirling  and 
the  northwards :  and  sayling 
into  a  very  calnj  sea  which 

John  Dauis,  vol.  iii.  p.  99. 


BRUTE,  n.     ^       Lat.   Brutus,    of  unsettled 
Brlte,  adj.  etymology.      Vossius  says    it 

Bru'tal.  may  be  contracted  from  Upo- 

Bru'tally.  )3oTor,  ovis,  or  u.vo  ttjs  ^apv- 

Bruta'litt.  ttjtoi,  i.  e.  a  gravitate.     The 

Bru'talize.       I  root  is  apparently   northern. 
Bru'tely.  (  The     A.     S.    Brytt-ian,     to 

Bru'teness.  bruit;  the  ha.t.  Brutw:,  asi\\Q 

Brl'tify.  Fr.  Brouter,  to  brutt  or  browse, 

Brl'tish.  may  have  been  originally  ap- 

Bru'tishly.  plied  to  browsing,  or  grazing 

Brl'tishness.  )  animals ;  the  brute  earth,  the 
»arth  bruted,  brutted,  or  grazed  upon ;  or  (as  the  Fr. 
Bruit,  now  is,)  it  may  have  beCH  originally  used 
to  denote,  when  applied  to  animals,  noisy ,-  the 
noisy,  roaring,  bellowing  class  of  animals :  dumb 
only,  as  to  articulate  speech  ;  loud,  as  to  inarticu- 
late utterance.  (See  Bruin.)  When  applied  to 
other  things,  (e.  g.  the  earth,)  it  was  used  to  de- 
note some  quality  in  common  with  these  animals  : 
their  want  of  understaiiiling,  their  stupidity,  slug- 
glishness,  dulness,  heaviness.  And  hence  extended, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  usage,  (met. )  to  that 
which  has  the  distinguishing,  characteristic,  qua- 
lities of  a  brute. 

To  that  which  is  stupid,  irrational,  ignorant, 
grossly  sensual ;  to  that  which  is  inhuman,  savage, 
cruel,  ferocious. 

Neuerthele.^se  man  abydeth  not  in  suche  honoure,  but  is 
compared  vnto  the  brute  beastes,  and  becono'^th  lyke  vn'.o 
them.— £ibk,  1651.  Psalm  iO. 

And  therefore  he  had  yet  another  ferefuU  vision,  which  is 
here  reherced  of  himself,  and  he  was  punisshed,  put  out  of 
bis  kingdome,  lost  bis  roynde,  made  lyke  a  brute  beste. 

Joy.  Bxposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

Aie  brutal  things,  transferred  so  to  men  ? 
Or  men  become  more  sauage  than  the  beast  ? 
We  see  the  dogge,  that  kennels  in  his  den, 
^For  onely  foode)  obey  his  lordes  behest. 

Oascoigne.  Commendatort/  Verses. 


O  Rome,  what  dost  thou  ?  why  regardest  thou  not  these 
lawes  of  y«  Lacedemonians,  which  with  their  friendly  cus- 
tomes  doth  mocke  thv  brutall  vices  —Golden  Boke,  c.  23. 

Judge,  good  Chrysten  reader,  whether  it  be  possible  that 
he  be  anye  better  then  a  beaste,  out  of  whose  hrutishe 
beastely  mouthe,  cometh  such  a  fylthie  forme  of  blasphemys 
againste  Christes  holy  cerimonies  and  blessed  sacramentes, 
sent  into  his  churche  out  of  hys  owne  blessed  bloudy  syde. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  402. 

They  haue  few  bookes  and  lesse  learning,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  very  brutish  in  all  kind  of  good  sciences,  sauing 
in  some  kind  of  silke  works,  and  in  such  things  as  pertaine 
to  the  furniture  of  horses,  in  the  which  they  are  passing 
^ooi.-Uackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  399. 

But  thus  much  I  say  unto  you  magistrates :  if  you  will 
not  maintaine  schooles  and  vniversities,  yee  shall  have  a 
brutality.  Therefore  now  a  sute  againe  to  your  highnessc. 
So  order  the  matter  that  preaching  may  not  decay.  For 
surely  if  preaching  decay,  ignorance  and  brutishnesse  will 
enter  againe.— ta/imer.  Serm.  p.  115.  an.  1550. 

There  wanted  yet  the  master  work,  the  end 

Of  all  yet  don  ;  " 

And  brute  as  other  c 

With  sanctitie  of  reason,  might  erect 

His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 

Govern  the  rest.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Tii. 

Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say 

How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 

To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 

Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  fight  ?        Id.  lb.  b.  ix. 

These  Epicureans  are  not  any  way  worthy  the  name  of 
Philosophers,  who  contrariwise  tread  and  trample  under 
foot  all  the  parts  of  true  philosophy,  discovering  in  their 
writings,  as  well  as  throughout  all  their  lives,  mecr  beastly 
brutality.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  907. 

:  and  foule 

0  deal  with  force. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

violent  and 


The  vulgar  expositor  (as  there  is  noth 

listerous  than  a  reverend  ignorance  in  fear  to  be  contra- 
dicted) rushes  brutely  and  impetuously  against  all  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  nature,  piety,  and  moral  goodness;  and  in  the 
fury  of  his  literal  expounding  overthrows  them  all. 

Id.    Tetrachordon. 

Thou  dotard  vile 

That  with  thy  brutenesse  spendst  thy  comely  age, 
Abandon  soone,  I  read,  thecaytive  spoile 
Of  tliat  same  outcast  carcas 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

As  the  SjTians,  were  first  blinded  and  then  led  into  the 
midst  of  Samaria  ;  so  are  the  idolaters  first  bereaved  of  their 
wits  and  common  sense,  and  afterwards  are  carried  brutishly 
into  all  palpable  impeiy.-Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Golden  Calf. 


A  brute  arrives  at 
pass.  In  a  few  ye 
capable  of,  and  were 
the  same  thing  he  i: 


point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never 
he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is 
!  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be 
;  present.— S/)ec(a(or,  No.  111. 


BUB 

So  much  was  he  altered  by  a  long  succession  of  hardships, 
that  he  passed  entirely  without  notice ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  he  was  going  up  to  the  praetor's  chair,  he  was  brutally 
repulsed  by  the  attending  lictors. 

Goldsmith.  The  Story  of  Alcander  8;  Septimius. 

In  this  kind  of  government  human  nature  is  not  only 
abused,  and  instilled,  but  it  is  actually  degraded,  and  sunk 
into  a  species  of  brutality. — Burke.  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society, 

Strange !  that  a  creatiue  rational,  and  cast 

In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 

His  nature.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

A  plain  historical  account  of  some  of  our  most  fashionable 
duellists,  gamblers,  and  adulterers  (to  name  no  more),  would 
exhibit  specimens  of  brutish  barbarity  and  sottish  infatua- 
tion, such  as  might  vie  with  any  that  ever  appeared  in 
Kamschatka,  California,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


BRUTT. 


Fr.  Brouter,  to  browse,  from 
TTiNG,  n.  (the  A.  S.  Brytt-ian,  to   bruise. 


See  Brute. 
To  browse. 


%Vho  this  e 

That  the  bruie  earth,  unguided,  should  embrace 

The  only  useful,  only  proper  place. 

Of  all  the  millions  in  the  empty  space  ? 

Blackmorc.  Creation,  b.  i. 
And  he,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lies  himself  a  slave, 
Tortur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
l,ash'd  by  mad  rage,  and  scgrch'd  by  brutal  fires. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 

A  rich  man  had  nothing  to  please  him,  but  a  new  toy,  a 
puff  of  applause,  success  at  a  horse-race,  at  bowls,  at  hunt- 
ing: in  some  petty  sport  and  pastime,  which  can  yeild  but 
a  very  thin  and  transitory  satisfaction  to  any  man  not  quite 
brutijied  and  void  of  sense. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 
Peaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  to  her  greatest  charms, 
And,  sunk  in  pleasures,  and  in  brutish  ease. 
They  in  their  shipwreck'd    state  themselves  obdurate 
please.— fiosconimon.  Ode  upon  Solitude. 

If  one  be  under  a  disease  that  wine  inflames  and  increases, 
and  the  physician  forbids  it  as  deadly,  yet  the  patient  will 
judge  only  by  his  palate,  whether  wine  be  good  for  him ; 
were  it  not  a  kind  of  brutishness  worthy  of  the  evU  that 
attends  it.— Bates.  The  Danger  of  Prosperity. 

He  turns  his  eyes  upon  his  carnal  frame, 
And  sees  it.  all,  a  seat  of  filth  and  shame-, 
Fellow 'd  with  brutes,  with  brutes  to  take  his  bed, 
Like  brutes  to  propagate,  be  born,  and  fed. 

Brooke.  Redemption. 

We  cannot  teach  brute  animals  to  use  their  eyes  in  any 
other  way  llian  in  that  which  nature  hath  taught  them  ;  nor 
can  we  teach  them  to  communicate  to  us  the  appearances, 
which  visible  objects  make  to  them,  either  in  ordinary  or  in 
extraordinary  cases. — Reid.  Enquiry,  c.  6.  s.  14. 

The  play  [Mariamne]  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre;  and 
the  hrulal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  confuted,  though  perhaps 
not  shamed,  by  general  applause.— /oAnson.  Life  of  Fenton. 


BUB,  I'.  ^       Dut.  Bobbelen,  bullire,    ebullire. 

Bub,  n.     >  Dr.  Jamieson  would   rather  derive 

Bu'nnv.  )  it  from  the  Sw.  By,  a  gust,  a  squall. 
The  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas  calls'it,  a  word  formed 
from  the  sound.      See  Bubble. 

Double  bub ,-  strong,  foaming,  bubbling  liquor. 

Bubby,  seems  to  be  merely  the  cry,  Bu  bu. 
common  to  children  when  in  need  of  their  mother's 
milk.     See  Babe,  and  Boy. 

We  passed  on  so  far  foitli  till  we  saw 

Rude  Acheron,  a  lothsome  lake  to  tell. 

That  boyles  and  bubs  vp  swelth  as  blacke  as  hell 

Where  grieslie  Charon  at  their  fixed  tide 

Still  ferries  ghosts  vnto  the  farther  side. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p. -268. 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 

With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit; 

He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub; 

And  settles  in  tlie  lium-drum-club.— Prior.  Cameleon.. 

Then  soon  he  mends  his  own  apparel, 

Eats  boil'd  and  roast,  and  taps  his  barrel ; 

Drinks  double  bub,  with  all  his  might. 

Somervile,  Fab.  14.  c.  S. 


BU'BBLE, 

Bu'bble, 
Bu'bbler. 
Bu'bbly 


n 


Dut.  Bobbelen,  bullire,  ebul- 
lire, to  rise  in  boils,  blebs,  or 
blobs.  "  The  bairne  has  a 
bubbley  nose,"  (Grose.) 


A  6w66/e  is  applied  (met.)  to  that  which  will 
burst  as  easily  as  a  bubble  ;— to  a  puff,  (met. )  and 
thus  to  a  cheat,  a  delusion,  a  fraud.  And  hence, 
consequentially — 

To  bubble  is  to  cheat,  to  delude,  to  defraud. 

Which  scriptures  of  God,  whe  as  -without  blusteryng  of 
worldly  eloquence  they  issue  furth  caulmely  and  smothely, 
yet  because  they  bubbled  out  of  the  priuy  hid  cause  of  godly 
wisedome,  they  haue  heauenly  violence  to  remoue  the  blynd- 
nesse  of  mannes  mynde,  howe  long  soeuer  it  hath  conti- 
nued, and  to  open  those  iyes  wherewith  God  is  seen,  whom 
to  haue  seen  is  felicitie. —  Udal.  John,  c.  9. 

How  can  your  prayse  decay,  -n-hose  actes  &  monumente* 

ai-e  consecrated  to  immortalitie,  as  thinges  not  builded  vpon 

the  sand  of  ambicious  sekyng  nor  (like  bubtes  in  the  rayne 

water)  puffed  vp  with  an  vncertain  blast  of  worldly  vanitie. 

Id.  Luke,  Pref. 

Like  boyling  liquour  in  a  seething  pot, 

Tliat  fumeth,  swelleth  high,  and  bubbleth  fast, 

Till  ore  the  brimmes  among  the  embers  hot, 
Part  of  the  broth  and  of  the  scum  is  cast. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  viii.  s.  74. 

Broaching  with  bloody  point  his  breast  before  ; 
J)oun  froin  the  wound  trickled  the  bubbling^  gore, 
Ard  bid  pale  death  come  in  at  that  red  gaping  door. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  11. 

O  worldly  pompe,  how  contemptible  art  thou,  because 
thou  art  euer  vaine  and  slipperv  ?    Rightly  th»u  mayest  be 
compared  to  a  bubble  in  the  water,  that  in  a  moment  so 
proudelie  settest  vp  thyselfe,  and  sodainlie  thou  shalt  be 
brought  into  nothing.— S(ow.  Will.  Conq.  an.  1087. 
Why  then  doth  flesh,  a  bubble-glas  of  breath, 
Hunt  after  honour  and  aduancement  vaine, 
And  reare  a  trophee  for  deuouring  death. 
With  so  great  labour  and  long  lasting  paine. 
As  if  his  dayes  for  euer  should  remaine  < 

Spenser.  The  Rims  of  Time, 


BUG 


Like  boiling  water 

■riuit  foams  and  hisses  o'er  the  crackling  w 
And  bubbles  to  the  brim ;  ev'n  then  most  v 
When  the  most  it  swells. 

Smith.  Pkcedra  ^-  Ilippolil 


Acti 


Haste  to  thy  Twickenham's  safe  retreat, 
And  mingle  with  the  grumbling  great : 
There,  half  devour'd  by  spleen,  you'll  find 
The  rh>Tniug  bubbler  of  mankind. 

Pope.  Horace,  b.  i.  Epist.  4. 
For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime, 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 
That  rise,  and  fall,  that  swell  and  are  no  more, 
Born,  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour. 

Yo^tng.  LoveofFame,Ss.t.2. 

All  other  professions  and  employments  [besides  stock- 
Jobbing]  were  utterly  neglected  ;  and  the  people's  attention 
wholly  engrossed  by  this  and  other  chimerical  schemes, 


BU'BUKLES.  This  word  is  Shakespeare's,  or 
rather  Fluellyn's ;  used  in  describing  Bardolph's 
nose. 

One  Bardolph,  if  your  maiestie  know  the  man :  his  face 
is  all  bubuklei  and  welkes  and  knobs. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

BU'CCANEER.  Fr.  "  Boucan,  a  wooden  grid- 
iron, whereon  Cannibals  broyle  pieces  of  men  and 
other  flesh,"  ( Cotgrave. )  Menage  considers  the 
words  Boucan,  Boucaner,  to  be  Carribbee  Indian  ; 
and  that  hence  Boucanier  or  Buccanier,  applied 
to  pirates  or  freebooters,  living  like  wild  Indian 
Cannibals,  is  derived. 

Then  many  a  painful  step  he  takes 

O'er  hills  and  vales,  through  woods  and  brakes  : 

No  sturdy  desperate  buccaneer 

E'er  sutfered  hardships  more  severe. 

Somervile.  Fables,  c.  5. 

BUCK,  71. 1      A.  S.    Bucca;    Fr.  Botic ,-    It. 

Blxk,  v.  )  Becco ;  Ger.  Dut.  and  Sw.  Bock, 
is  an  animal,  striking,  {butting)  with  the  horns, 
from  Ger.  Bocken,  to  strike,  (Wachter.)  Mar- 
tinius  also  mentions  the  Ger.  Bocken;  Fr.Buquer, 
among  other  conjectures.     ( In  v.  Hircus. ) 

The  male  of  various  animals,  as,  the  deer,  the 
rabbit,  the  goat. 

For  it  is  ympossible,  that  synnes  be  don  awaye  hi  blood  of 
bolis  and  of  buckis  ol  geet.—  iyiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  10. 

He  priketh  thurgh  a  fair  forest, 

Therein  is  many  a  wild  best 
Ye  bothe  buck  and  hare. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  oj  Sire  Thopas. 

And  many  a  hart  and  many  an  hinde 

Was  both  before  me  and  behind 

Of  fawnes,  sowers,  buckes,  does. 

Was  full  the  wodde,  and  many  rowes.— Zii.  Dreaiiu 

Somer  is  come  :  for  euery  spray  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hong  his  old  hed  on  the  pale ; 

The  buck,  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flings ; 
The  fishes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale. 

Surrey.  Description  of  Spriitg. 

And  alway  the  first  bucking  tyvie  of  the  shepe,  Jacob  put 
the  staues  before  the  shepe  in  the  gutters,  that  they  mighte 
conceiue  before  the  staues.  But  in  the  latter  buckynge  lyme, 
put  them  not  there. — Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  30. 

Whiche  thing  doen,  therle  folowed  at  the  back,  the  ragged 
route  and  mischeuious  multitude,  as  a  man,  that  draue  the 
deare  before  hyni  into  the  buckestall,  or  the  sely  coneis  into 
the  secret  bay.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  12. 

The  males  he  left  without 

His  loftie  roofes,  that  all  bestrowd  about 

With  rams,  and  buck-goates  were. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

The  swarthy  smith  spits  In  his  buck-borne  fist. 

And  bids  his  men  bring  out  the  five-fold  twist. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 

He  was  never  6uff"ered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching 
cold;  when  he  should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he 
was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  season  it,  or  put  it 
in  cmst.—Spectator,  No.  482. 

We  have  two  instances  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  IV.  of  persons 
executed  for  treasonable  words  ;  the  one  a  gentleman,  whose 
favourite  buck  the  king  killed  in  hunting,  whereupon  he 
wished  it,  homes  and  all,  in  the  king's  belly. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 


BUCK,  r.  ^ 
BicK,  n.      y  1 

BI:'CKET.       j    1 


BUCK,  r.  ^  But.  Bm/cken  ;  Ger.  Beuchen ; 
■  Fr.  Buer;  :ill,  says  Wachter,  (after 
Huet,)  from  the"  Lat.  Biio.  Spel- 
man  guides  us  to  a  less  distant  source  ;  the  A.  S. 
Bugan  ;  Ger.  Beugen,  to  arch,  to  bend.  He  ex- 
plains, Binicca  quasi  huca ,-  Sa.\.  Buc ;  which 
Soraner  interprets — 


Btrc 

A  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  Jike  a  I 
hollow  semicircle.     Bucket  is  the  diminutive. 

To  buck  is  to  use  a  buck,  (sc. )  for  washing ;  and 
thus  to  wet,  wash,  or  soak. 

Buck  the  noun  is  applied  by  Shakespeare,  both 
to  things  washed,  and  to  the  water,  in  which  they 
are  washed. 

And  bouJteth  hem  at  hus  brest  and  beeteth  hit  ofte. 

And  whit  warme  water  of  hus  eyen.  worketh  hit  he  white. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  281. 

Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly. 

As  done  these  lovers  in  hir  queinte  geres. 

Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  down  in  the  breres. 

Now  up,  now  doun,  as  boket  in  a  well. 

Cliauccr.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1535. 

But  on  the  sudden  stop'd  and  silent  stood 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mind 
Now  high  as  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  hell ; 
Now  up,  now  down  as  buckets  in  a  well. — Dryden.  lb. 

Abowte  the  xviii.  yere  of  the  reygne  of  this  PhylJT  fell 
such  plete  of  water,  y'  the  groude  was  therwith  so  bucked 
and  drowTied,  that  corne  and  other  fiutes,  by  reason  therof, 
greatly  decayed  and  scanted.— JoSyan,  vol.  i.  c.  243. 

And  vpon  yi  ensuyd  such  excessyues  of  rayne  that  come 
was  therewith  drowned  in  ye  erthe,  and  so  bukkyd  with 
water,  that  the  yere  ensuynge  whete  was  at  xl.rf.  abusshell. 
Id.  an.  1368. 
As  in  treasons  or  mutinies,  wise  states-men  find  it  safest 
to  kill  the  serpent  in  the  egge ;  so  in  motions  of  spirituall 
alterations  one  spoonfull  of  water  will  quench  the  fire  at  the 
first,  which  afterwards  whole  buckets  cannot  abate. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  The  Altar  of  tlie  Reubenites. 

Fat.  You  shall  heare.  As  good  luck  would  haue  it,  comes 
in  one  Mist.  Page,  giues  intelligence  of  Ford's  approach: 
and  in  her  inuention,  and  Ford's  wiue's  distraction,  they 
conuey'd  me  into  a  bucke-baskct. 

SItakespeare.  Merry  Jfiues,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Whether  beare  you  this  ? 

Ser.  To  the  landresse  forsooth  ? 

J\l.  Ford.  Why,  what  haue  you  to  doe  whether  they  beare 
it?    You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Nothing  is  stol'n  :  my  muse,  though  mean 
Draws  from  the  spring  she  finds  within  ; 
Nor  vainly  buys  what  Gildou  sells, 
Poetic  buckets  for  dry  wells.— Green.  The  Spleen. 
Defend  me  tlverefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ' 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

BUCK,  n.     Perhaps  no  more  than  a  corrupt 
English  pronunciation  of  beaux.   Bucks  and  belles, 
are  beaux  and  belles. 
What  with  ill-natured  flings  and  rubs 
From  flippant  bucks,  and  hackney  scrubs, 
His  toils  through  dust,  through  dirt,  through  gravel, 
Take  ofi'his  appetite  for  travel. 

Lloyd.  Tlie  Temple  of  Favour. 

BU'CKLE,  f.  ^       Ger.   Buckel;    Dut.    Boec- 

Bu'cKLE,  »i.         >  kel :   Fr.  Boucle,  from  the  Ger. 

Bu'cKLiNG.  J  Bug-en;  A.  S.  Bug-an,  flec- 
tere,  to  bend ;  "fibula  enim  fVexu  facilis  est," 
(Skinner.) 

In  the  passage  from  Shakespeare,  the  verb 
Buckle  is  interpreted  by  the  Commentators,  "  to 
bend,  to  yield  to  pressure." 

To  buckle  is  to  fasten  or  close,  as  with  a  buckle  ,- 
to  keep  close  ;  to  keep  closely  engaged  in ;  to  ad- 
here to,  as  in  close  combat. 

To  be  in  buckle,  (  Spectator,)  is  to  be  close  in  stiff 
curl;  met.  (Churchill,)  sfj^ as  such  curls. 

Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeling. 

Chaucer.   Tlie  Knightes  Tale. 

Richesse  a  girdle  had  upon 
The  bokell  of  it  was  a  stone 
Of  vertue  great,  and  mokell  of  might.— W.  R.  of  the  R. 

Than  on  the  left  syde  a  shylde  is  buckled,  to  kepe  of  all 
arowe  shol.—  Udal.  Ephesians,  c.  6. 

There  came  without  any  delai  an  houge  army  of  men 
partely  glad  to  helpe  their  price  and  to  do  him  seruice,  and 
partelv  to  buckle  with  the  Frenchmen,  with  whome  the 
Englishmen  very  willingly  desyre  to  cope  and  fight  in  ope 
battaill— ifoi/.  Hen.  III.  an.  7. 

If  the  vnaduysed  wilfulnes  and  haslines  of  the  soldiers 
be  brideled  by  the  captains  :  if  there  be  no  buckling  together 
of  the  two  armies,  sauing  only  by  such  souldiers  and  me  of 
armes  as  haue  geuen  their  othe  afore  to  do  as  they  ought  to 
do  and  none  otherwise  :  nor  without  a  signe  to  bee  geuen 
by  commaundment  of  the  capytayne  whan  they  shall  buccle 
together  in  fight.— Wai.  Luke,  c.  3. 
235 


BUC 

Saynt  Pye  strake  him  in  the  sight  of  the  helme  a  sorer 
stroke,  so  that  therwith  he  was  so  vnhelmed,  that  ye  bode 
behynde  brake,  and  the  helme  fell  to  the  groiide. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  168. 

Notwithstandyng,  I  add  thj-s  muche  more  vnto  it,  that 
they  made  not  buttons  nor  siioe  buckles  at  those  solemp- 
nytees.— .Bate.  Apology,  fol.  Gl, 

Others  made  readie  their  hamesse  and  buckled  themselues 
to  their  weapons  as  though  they  were  going  to  field. 

Savile.  Tacitvs.   Historic,  p.  170. 

And  as  the  wretch,  whose  feauer-weakned  jojTits, 

Like  strengthlesse  hinges,  buckle  vnder  life, 

Impatient  of  his  fit.  breakes  like  a  fire 

Out  of  his  keepers  armes  :  euen  .to,  my  limbes 

(Weak'ned  with  greefe)  being  now  inrag'd  with  greefe, 

Are  thrice  themselues. 

SItakespeare .  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  1, 

Wrestling  may  be  compared  with  the  violent  buckling  and 
conflict  pell-mell  in  the  medley.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  553. 

Another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  garters  buckled 
below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow 
Cofi'ee-house  in  Fleet-street.— 5;)ec(a(or,  No.  16. 

The  wearer  of  it  [a  wig]  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  own  hair 
when  he  is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  be  in  buckle  for  a 
whole  half  year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon  occasion  to 
meet  the  judges  in  it.— Id.  No.  125. 
Then  advance 

In  garments  buckled  on  their  spacious  chests, 

A  people  destin'd  in  eternal  verse 

Ev'n  thine  sublime  Maeonides  to  live. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  iv. 

Should  the  prim  plausible  be  seen, 

Observe  his  stitf  affected  mien ; 

'Gainst  nature,  arm'd  by  gravity. 

His  feattires  too  in  buckle  see.— Churchill.  Ghost,  b.  iii. 

BU'CKLER,  i>.  )  Fr.  Bouclier;  It.  Brocchiero, 
Bu'cKLER,7(.  )  Broccoliero  ;  Dut.  Bokeler. 
"All,"  says  Skinner,  "  I  believe  to  be  from  the  word 
buckle,  fibula,  because  the  shield,  mediante  fibula, 
is  bound  and  fastened  to  the  arm."  Kihan  derives 
Bokeler,  bocken-leer,  from  Bock,  Eng.  Buck,  and 
Zeer,  a  cont rac tion  of  Dut .  Leder,  Eng.  ZfaMer,  ( q.  d .  ) 
corium  sive  pellis  hirci,  because  shields  are  co- 
vered with  the  hides  or  skins  of  beasts,  especially 
of  bucks,  (haedorum).  The  Latin  Scutum,  he  ob- 
serves, is,  avo  Tov  (TKvnos,  i.  e.  a  corio,  sive  peUe. 
And  the  Gr.  'Piroj,  is  applied  equally  to  a  hide  or 
a  shield. 

To  buckler  is  to  protect  or  cover  with  a  buckler, 
to  guard,  to  defend. 

And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  112. 

In  these  assaultes  I  feele  my  febled  force 

Begins  to  faint,  thus,  weried  still  in  woes 
And  scarcely  can  my  thus  consumed  corse, 
Hold  vp  this  buckler  to  beare  of  these  blowes. 

Gascoigne.  Shield  of  Loue,  Sic. 
Which  in  my  mind  I  promise  you  how  gayly  so  euer  it 
glyter  in  ones  eye  for  a  florish,  yet  who  fight  therwith  shal 
find  it  neither  sharpe  or  sure,  if  it  fall  on  a  good  buckler 
and  not  on  a  naked  man.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  206. 
Warw.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murther  bucklers  thee, 
And  I  should  rob  the  deaths-man  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  often  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  soueraignes  presence  makes  me  milde, 
I  would,  false  murd'rous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  begge  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  J'l.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
The  bucklers  were  excogitated  and  divised,  for  the  keep- 
ing ofl'  the  blows  and  strokes,  but  the  declining  of  strokes 
was  before  bucklers.— Cudworth.  Intel.  Syst.  p.  677. 

Let  the.  reader  only  peruse  the  description  of  Minerva's 
ffigis,  or  luckier,  in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear,  which 
could  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her  helmet,  that  was 
suflicient  to  cover  an  whole  army  drawn  out  of  a  thousand 
cities.— Spectator,  No.  309. 
Wilt  thou  not  place  me  in  that  glorious  hour 
Close  to  thy  buckler  ?    Gratitude  will  brace 
Thy  pupil's  arm  to  manifest  the  force 
Of  thy  instruction.  Gloi'er.  Leonidas,  b.  ii. 

BU'CKRAM,  n.  ■)     Fr.  Bourqrain ;  It.  Buche- 
Bi^'cKRAM,  arf/.     ]rame:V)\it.Bockerael.   Skin- 
ner thinks  from'  Fr.  Bourre,  flocks  of  wool,  hiur, 
&c.  and  grain,  wherewith  cloth  is  died,  as  scarlet- 
grain  :    (met. ) — 
Stiff,  starched. 

Jam.  Nor  thou  honest : 

One,  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram  scribe 
That  would  run  on  men's  errands  for  an  asper. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Spani>h  Curate,  Act  m.  sc.  3. 
They  vse  neither  cloakes,  hattes,  nor  cappes.    But  they 
weare  jackets  framed  after  a  strange  manner,  of  buckeram. 
skailet,  or  baldakins.— i/acA/wj/.  Voyages,  vol  i  p  =*■ 


BUD 


C<iJc  Well,  hee  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times  ■  Ah 
tlini:  S;iy,  thou  Surge,  nay  thou  buckram  lord,  now  art  thou 
within  point-blanke  of  our  jurisdiction  regall. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  Bc.  4.  , 
■\Vliy  what  unfashion'd  stuff  you  tell  us 
Of  buckram  dames,  and  tip-toe  fellows  ! 
Go.  child,  and  when  you're  grown  maturer, 
You'll  shoot  your  next  opinion  surer. 

Brooke.  Love  f,-  ranity. 

BUCCLICK,  n.  ^  Fr.  Bucolic;  It.  Bucco-  \ 
Buco'lick,  arf;.  \lko  ;  Sp.  BucoUca  ;  Lat.  ' 
Bi'co'uicAL.  J  Bucolicus  ;  Gr.  fiouKo\os,  a 

I'.crdsman,  from  $ovs,  an  ox,  and  koKov,  food.  i 

Applied  to  Pastoral  Poetry  in  general. 

For  what  thing  can  be  more  famyliar  than  his  hucolickes  ? 
nor  no  warke  soo  nyghe  approcheth  to  the  comune  dalyauce  j 
&  maners  of  chyldre,  and  the  praty  cotrouersies  of  the  simple  i 
shepeherdes  therin  conteyned,  wonderfully  reioyceth  the 
chylde  that  hereth  it  wel  declared,  as  I  know  by  miue  owne 
experience. — Sir  T.  Elyoi.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Parte  of  their  names  I  thynke  to  specifie, 
First  olde  Quintilion  with  his  declamations, 
U'heocritus  with  his  bucoUcall  relacions. 

Skellon.  The  Croicne  of  Lauretl. 

The  PoUio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  elevation,  is  a  composi- 
tion truly  bucoUck,  though  rejected  by  the  criticks  ;  for  all 
the  images  are  either  taken  from  the  country,  or  from  the 
religion  of  the  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  37. 

BUD,  u.  "\  Dut.  So«e)',  trudere,  trudcre 
Dud,  71.  Vgemmas,  geramare.  Fr."Bouter, 

Bi'dding,  n.  J  to  thrust,  put,  force,  push  for- 
ward," (Cotgrave. ) 

A  bnd  is  that  which  is  thrust  or  pusht  forth, 
(sc. )  from  the  stem  or  branch. 

To  hud  (met.)  is  to  throw  or  thrust  forth,  the 
first  emotions,  the  first  rismgs,  the  first  appear- 
ances. 

To  bud,  in  Horticulture,  is  to  insei  t  into  one  tree 
the  bud  of  another. 

Ve  myght,  quod  I,  vpo  good  Friday  euery  yere  this  ii.  c. 
ycre  til  within  this  v.  yere,  y>  the  Turkes  haue  taken  the 
towne,  haue  sene  one  of  the  thornes  y '  was  in  Cristes  crowne, 
hud  and  bring  forth  flowers  in  ye  sertiice  time,  if  ye  would 
haue  gone  to  the  rodes. — Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  133. 

And  beholde  the  rod  of  Aro  of  the  house  of  Leui  was 
budded,  and  bare  blosomes  and  almondes. 

£iile,  1551.  Humeri,  c.  17. 

■Wherefore  King  Henry  foreseijnig  all  these  thinges  con- 
cluded with  the  Frenche  King,  to  the  intent  that  he  beying 
deliuered  of  all  outwarde  enmitie.  might  the  more  quicklye 
prouide  for  the  ciuile  and  domesticall  commocions  which 
he  perceyued  well  to  bee  buddyng  out. 

Grafton.   Hen.  I'll.  an.  7. 

Alas,  (quod  she)  behold,  each  pteasaxmt  greene 

Will  now  renew  his  sommers  liuery. 
The  fragrant  flowers,  which  haue  not  long  bene  scene. 

Will  flourish  now,  (ere  long)  in  braueiy ; 
The  tender  buddes,  whom  colde  hath  long  kept  in, 
Will  spring  and  sproute,  as  they  do  now  begin. 

Gascoigne.  A  Louing  Ladtj  being  IVounded,  S^c. 

The  Bishops  looked  for  nothing  lesse,  than  for  such 
answers  from  the  Earle  of  Argyle ;  and  therefore  they  made 
them  for  their  extreme  defence,  that  is,  to  corrupt,  and  by 
buds  to  stirre  up  the  Queen  Regent  against  us. 

Knox.  History  of  llie  Reformation,  p.  113. 

■  You  intend  not 

To  kick  against  tht  world,  turn  Cynic,  Stoic, 
Or  read  the  logic  lecture,  or  become 
An  Areopagite  ;  and  judge  in  cases 
Touching  the  commonwealth  ;  for  as  I  take  it, 
The  budding  of  your  chin  cannot  prognosticate 
So  grave  an  honour.— Ford.  TIte  Broken  Heart,  Act  i.  sc.l . 

The  usual  way  with  the  nursery  gardeners,  is  to  bud  their 
stocks  in  summer .  and  such  of  them  as  miscarry,  they 
graft  the  succeeding  spring. 

Miller.  Gardener^s  Dictionary,  in  v.  Cernsus; 

Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  sun-beams  are  to  a 
bud  or  flower  :  they  open  and  mifold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  it :  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way, 
and  call  forth  all  those  powers,  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in 
it.— Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Let  him  [a  teacher]  with  a  discreet  and  gentle  hand,  nip 

or  prune  the  irregular  shoots,  let  him  guard  and  encourage 

the  tender  buddings  of  the  understanding,  till  they  be  raised 

to  a  blossom,  and  let  him  kindly  cherish  the  younger  fruits. 

Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 


He  that  s 

His  patrimonial  timber  cas 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  anc 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  e 


:  leaf. 


These  tender  embryos  (of  leaves  and  flowers]  are,  in  the 
first  place,  wrapped  up  with  a  compactness  which  no  art  can 
imitate  :  in  which  state  they  compose  what  we  call  the  Imd. 
This  is  not  all.  The  bud  itself  is  enclosed  in  scales,  which 
scales  are  formed  from  the  remains  of  past  leaves,  and  the  ! 
rudiments  of  future  ones.  Neither  is  this  the  whole.  In  1 
the  coldest  climates  a  third  preservative  is  added,  by  the  hud 
having  a  coat  of  gum  or  rozin,  which  being  congealed, 
resists  the  strongest  frosts. — Patey.  Nat.  Philosophy,  c.  20. 

BUDGE,  i;.  ■)  Perhaps  immediately  from  the 
Bc'doek.  )  Fr.  "  Bouger,  to  stir,  flit,  re- 
move, part  from,"  ( Cotgrave. )  Bouger,  Skinner 
suggests,  IS  from  the  It.  Volgere,  from  the  Lat.  | 
Volvere,  to  roll,  or  turn.  Menage  directs  us  to 
the  Ger.  Wegen,be-wegen,totao\e;  k.S.Wag-ian, 
to  wag. 

To  move,  to  stir,  to  trudge ;  to  get  out  of  the 
way. 

The  vice-admiral  of  the  hulkes  being  a  head,  would  neither 
strike  flag  nor  saile,  hut  passed  on  mthout  budging,  where- 
upon our  admirall  lent  him  a  piece  of  ordinance,  which  they 
repayed  double,  so  that  we  grew  to  some  little  quarrel. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  769. 
Yet  Percie,  as  he  was  a  most  courageous  knight, 
Ne'er  hudg'd  tiU  his  last  breath,  but  in  the  field  was  slain. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 
Auffcd.  We  hate  alike : 
Not  Affricke  ownes  a  serpent  I  abhorre 
More  tlien  thy  fame  and  enuy  :  fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  dye  the  others  slaue, 
And  the  gods  doome  him  after. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  8. 
If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be  dunned,  all  the  burden 
lies  upon  my  back,  he'd  as  lief  eat  that  glass  as  budge  aftec 
them  \\vmie\i.— Goldsmith.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

BUDGE,  adj.  >  Budge,  Mr.  Warton  says,  ig 
Bi'dgeness.  }  fur ;  and  Serenius,  lambskin^ 
pellis  agnina,  perhaps  from  Bock,  which  in  Ger. 
is  the  name  given  to  the  ram  as  well  as  to  the 
goat,  deer,  S.C.  The  word  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  dress  or  habit  of  those,  from  whom 
was  expected,  or  who  professed  to  preserve,  great 
austerity  of  life ;   and  thus  to  have  acquired  its 

application,  viz 

Rigid,  severe,  harsh,  austere. 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub. 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence.— .1/i»oH.  Camus. 

I  If  they  mean,  as  more  probably  their  meaning  was,  that 
rough  garment  spoken  of  Zach.  xiii.  4,  we  may  then  behold  the 
pitiful  store  of  learning  and  theology,  which  these  deceivers 
have  thought  suificient  to  uphold  their  credit  with  the 
people,  who,  though  the  rancour  that  leavens  them  have 
somewhat  quickened  the  common  drawling  of  their  pulpit 
elocution,  yet  for  want  of  stock  enough  in  scripture  phrase 
to  serve  the  necessary  uses  of  their  malice,  they  are  become 
so  liberal,  as  to  part  freely  with  their  own  budge  gowns  from 
off  their  backs,  and  bestow  them  on  the  magistrate  as  a 
rough  garment  to  deceive. — Id.  Art.  of  Peace,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 
A  Sara  for  goodnesse,  a  great  Bellonafor  budgenesse 
For  myldnesse  Anna,  for  chastitye  goodly  Susanna. 

Stanyhurst  in  Warton.  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

BU'DGET.  FT.Bougcttc;  It  Bolgia ;  Dut. 
Boegctt,  boeqiet,  boegie.  Vossius  {de  Vitiis,  1.  1, 
c.  2,)  thinks  it  is  from  the  Lat.  Bulga.  It  is 
I  more  probably  fi-om  the  Ger.  Bug-en,  hog-en  ,- 
I  A.  S.  Bug-an,  flectere  in  concavum  vel  convexum  ; 
i  to  bow,  to  bow  out,  to  hollow  out.  Cotgrave  de- 
scribes it  to  be — 
I  "  A  little  coffer  or  trunk  of  wood,  covered  with 
leather,  wherewith  the  women  of  old  time  carried 
their  jewels,  attires,  and  trinkets,  at  their  saddle 
bows,  when  they  rode  into  the  countrey  :  now  the 
gentlemen  call  so  both  any  such  trunk,  and  the 
box  or  till  of  their  cabinets,  wherein  they  keep 
their  money :  also  a  little  male,  pouch,  or  budget." 
Then  if  thou  couet  coyne  enough  to  spend, 

spare  thy  budget  at  the  brinke ; 
ttome  be  the  faster  bound. 

Gascoigne.  Memories. 

This  being  espyed  afarre  off,  our  souldiors  hot  set  upon 

their  passage,  .stayed  onely  for  this,  that  the  masters  of  the 

works  promised  to  frame  bridges  of  budgets  or  bottles  made 

of  beasts  hides  that  were  slaine.— J/oZ/anrf.  Amm.  p.  274. 

Diogenes,  when  he  saw  one  make  means  to  drink  out  of 
the  ball  of  his  hand,  cast  away  the  dish  or  cup  that  he 
carried  in  his  budget.— Id.  Plutarch,  p.  207. 
But  oh  th'  important  budget !  usher'd  in 
With  such  heart-shakingmusic,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  (  Cuuper.  Task,  b.  iv. 
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BUF 

This  day  (Dec.  7,  1796)  Mr.  Pitt  produced  his  annual  esti- 
mate of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  with  a  demand 
of  supplies,  commonly  called  the  budget. 

Fox.  Speeches,  vol.  vi.  p.  237. 

BUFF,  y.         ^      Fr.Buffe,buffcter:lt.Boffetto; 

BcFF,  n.  I    Sp.  Bofetada.       Skinner    and 

Bc'ffet,  v.        V  Junius  think  fromPw^,  to  blow; 

Bu'ffet,  n.        I  in  Fr.  Bouffer.   In  Ger.  Puffen 

Bl-'ffeting,  n.  J  is  flare,  flare  cum  sono,  pulsare, 

facere  ut  sonet;   whence,  (Wachter  continues,) 

puff  is  the  sound  from  a  blow,  whether  of  a  stick 

or  fist.     In   Sw.  Puff'  is   a  blow.     Menage   and 

Le  Duchat  observe,  that  Soufflete  and  Buffeie  are 

equivalent.     "  Soufflete,  often  puffed,  or  blown ; 

also  to  cuff",  box  or  clap  on  the  ear,"  (Cotgrave.) 

To  strike,  to  beat,  to  thump. 


Whanne  he  hadde  seid  these  thingis  con  of  the  mynystris 
stondynge  nygh  gaf  a  buffe  to  Jhesus  and  seide, 
thou  so  to  the  Bisschop.— (I'ic/i/.  Jon.  c.  28. 

And  leest  the  greetnesse  of  reuelaciouns  t 
pride,  the  pricke  of  my  fleche  an  aungil  of  sathanas  is  ghoutm 
to  me  that  he  buffate  me.— Id.  Corynth.  c.  12. 

And  lest  I  shuld  be  exalted  out  of  measure  thorow  ye  aboun- 
daunce  of  reuelacions,  ther  was  giuen  vnto  me  vnquietnes  of 
the  fleshe,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buget  me. 

Biblo,  1551.  lb. 

Than  thei  spittin  in  his  face,  and  smeten  him  with  buffetis, 
othere  gaven  strokis  with  the  pawme  of  her  hondis  iu  his 
face.- Wictif  Matthew,  c.  26. 

Then  spat  they  in  his  face  and  buffeted  hym  with  fistes. 
And  other  smote  hj-m  with  the  palme  of  their  handes  on  the 
i3.ce.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  as  sayth  Seint  Barnard,  while  that  I  live  I  shal  have 
remembrance  of  the  foule  spitting  that  men  spitten  in  his 
face,  of  the  buffeltes  that  men  yave  him. 

Cliaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Moreouer  comyng  into  a  schole,  and  fynding  not  Homer'a 
workes  ther  he  gaue  the  master  a  buffet  with  his  fyste. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  Ded.  1. 
Fitz.   Bavely  run.  Red-hood, 
There  was  a  shock. 
To  have  buffd  out  the  blood 
From  ought  but  a  block. 

B.  Jonson.  Loues  Welcome  at  Wctbeck. 

Nathelesse  sc  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent 

That  made  him  reele,  and  to  his  brest  his  bever  bent. 

Spender.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


The  28th  day  of  April,  diners  yoong  men  of  ye  citie  picked 
quarrells  to  certaine  strangers,  as  they  passed  by  ye  streetes, 
some  they  did  strike  &  buffeted,  and  some  they  threw  into 
the  Chanel. — Slow.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1515. 

By  good  right  therefore,  the  fight  with  fists  goeth  first : 
wrestling  followeth  in  the  second  place :  and  running 
commeth  in  the  last :  for  that  buffetting  representeth  the 
charging  of  the  enemy,  and  the  avoiding  of  the  recharge. 

Holland.  Plutarcli,  p.  553. 

His  wayward  mates  th'  .^olian  bag  unbind. 
Expecting  treasures,  but  outrush'd  a  wind ; 
The  sudden  hurricane  in  thunder  roars. 
Buffets  the  bark,  and  whirls  it  from  the  shores. 

Broome.  Epistle  to  Fenlon. 

Those  planks  of  tough  and  hardy  oak,  that  used  for  years 
to  brave  the  buffets  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  now  turned, 
with  their  warped  grain,  and  empty  trunnion  holes,  into 
very  wretched  pales  for  the  enclosure  of  a  wretched  farm- 
yard.— Burke.  Letter  to  Lord  Auckland. 

BUFF,  n. 

Biff,  a<IJ. 

Bc'ffalo. 

Bu'ffle. 

Bc'fflehead.  J       The   Fr.  BuJIe,   (bacuf  i 
vage,)  is  perhaps  immediately  from  the  Fr.  Bauf. 
See  Beef. 

Buff  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  made  of  tlie 
skin  of  the  animal ;  and  to  the  colour  of  that 
leather.  Bufflehead,  —  having  the  head  of  a 
buffle  or  bufialo,  a  large,  thick,  ill-formed  head, 
(Skinner.) 

To  stand  buff,  is,  perhaps,  to  stand  sturdy  as  u 
buff'  or  an  ox. 

I  did  see  them  farre  off  not  able  to  discerne  them  perfectly, 
but  their  steps  shewed  that  their  feete  were  clouen,  and 
bigger  then  feete  of  camels,  I  suppose  them  to  be  a  kind  of 
buffes  which  I  read  to  bee  in  the  couutreyes  adiacent,  and 
very  many  in  the  firme  land. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  US. 


BUF 

Item,  ten  or  tweUe  good  shirts  of  male  being  very  good 
or  else  none,  that  may  abide  the  shot  of  an  arrow,  and  two 
buff  itrkma.—Hackiuyt.   Voijagcs,  vol.  i.  p.  3C2. 

Neither  had  the  Greeks  anv  experience  of  those  neat  or 
huffles  called  Vri  and  Bisontes  :  &  yet  tlie  fon-est  of  India  be 
full  of  wild  bull  &  ^ws.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xiviii.  c.  10. 

So  fell  this  tu#e-headed  giant  by  the  hand  of  Don  Qnixote. 
Gaijton.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ill.  p.  3. 

One  thing,  'tis  true,  we  ought  to  tell, 
l!o  liv'd  and  dy'd  a  colonel ; 
And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  buff. 
'Gainst  many  a  hitter  kick  and  cuff. 

Butler.  Hudibras's  Epitaph. 

This  goodly  goose,  all  feather'd  like  a  jay, 
So  gravely  vain,  and  so  demurely  gay, 
Last  night  t'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
Her  bald  i«/ forehead  with  a  high  commode. 

Halifax.  On  the  Countess  Dowager  of . 

Far  as  the  sickening  eye  can  sweep  around, 
'Ti.'  all  one  desert,  desolate  and  grey, 
Graz'd  by  the  sullen  buffalo  alone. 

Thomson.   Liberty,  pt.  i. 

The  first,  if  I  remember,  is  a  sort  of  buff  waistcoat,  made 

antique  fashion,  very  plain  and  without  the  least  ornaments. 

Goldsmith.  Some  Particulars  relative  to  diaries  XII. 


ugh) 


A  house  there  is  (and  that's 

From  whence  one  fatal  morning  isi 
A  brace  of  warriors  not  in  buff 

But  rustling  in  their  silks  and  tissi 


BUG.         ^       In   Sw.  Puke  is  dlabolus ; 
Bu'gdear.    \- Puke,  dcemon.    Scot.  Poivke ;  E 
Bu'ctno.    J  Pucke     or    Pug,     (See     Pic 


Giay.  A  Long  Story. 
Though  fools,  like  you,  may  think  me  rough. 
And  scorn  me,  'cause  I  am  in  buff. 
Yet  your  contempt  I  glad  receive, 
'Tis  all  the  fame  that  you  can  give.— 5mnr/,  Fab.  10. 

BUFFE'T,  n.  Hickes  says,  "  Bufet.  Gall. 
AbaciLs,  in  quo  pocula  et  alia  ad  mensam  reponun- 
tur.  Compositum  est  ex  Francicis  vel  Sax.  Bead, 
mcnsa  ;  et/a(  vel  uai;  Sa.x.  Fat  fat,  vus."  Cot- 
grave  calls  it — 

A  high  standing  cupboard. 

But  hark !  the  charming  clocks  to  dinner  call, 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall  • 
Tlie  rich  buffet  well  coloured  serpents  grace, 
The  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face. 

^^    ^  Pope.  The  Use  of  Riches. 

BUFFO'ON,  V.  \       Fr.  Bouffon  ,  It.  Buffbne; 

BuFFo'oN,  n.        I   Sp.  Buffon.   Wachter  thinks 

Bt'FFo'oNERY.       >  froTii  the  Fr.  Bouffen ;   Ger. 

BuFFo'oNiNG,  n.  I  Pu_/fCTi,  to /j!/^,  to  blow.   Sal- 

Ri-iKo'oNLY.  )  masins, because they(5C«rr£P_) 
pvffed  out  their  cheeks  in  mimo  to  receive  huffs 
or  blows  that  they  might  sound  the  louder. 
Ferrarius,  because  they  received  the  buffs  or  blows 
of  others,  (and  for  the  amusement  of  others,)  upon 
their  cheeks  puffed  out.  Du  Cange,  because  they 
amused  the  spectators  by  buffing  or  cuffing  each 
other.  See  Wachter  in  v.  Puffen,  and  Menage 
in  V.  Bouffon. 

Bouffoner,  Cotgrave  says,  is  to  buffoonize  it,  to 
play  the  fool,  jeaster,  buffoon;  basely  to  get  a 
living  by  jests  or  jeasting. 

A  buffoon,  Junius  says,  is  a  shrewd  and  crafty 
court  fool,  a  fool  of  plesaunce,  such  as  kings  and 
great  men  love  to  entertain. 

"VMio,  in  the  great  duke's  court,  buffoons  his  compliment, 

According  to  the  change  of  meats  in  season,  1 

At  every  free  lord's  table.  I 

Ford.  The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  Act  iii.  sc.  1.  : 

He  giveth  counsel  unto  Kings  and  Princes  that  be  lovers  j 

and  favourers  of  literature,  to  abide  ratlier  the  reading  and  | 

hearing  of  military  narrations,  and  stratagems  at  their  feasts  | 

and  banquets,  yea,  and  scurril  talk  oSbuffuons,  pleasants,  and  j 

gesters,  then  any  questions  propounded  or  discussed,  as  j 
touching  musicke  or  poetry.— i/o//aH(/.  Plutarch,  p.  iST. 

Such  men  become  fit  only  fnr  toys,  and  trifles,  for  apish  I 
tricks,  and  buffoonly  discourse. 

Goodman.  Winter  Evening's  Conference,  pt.  i. 

The  first,  are  those  buffoons  that  have  a  talent  of  mimick- 
ing the  speech  and  behaviour  of  other  persons,  and  turning 
all  their  patrons,  friends,  and  acquaintance,  into  ridicule. 

Taller,  No.  268. 

Be  pleased,  therefore,  once  for  all  to  let  these  gentlemen 
know,  that  there  is  neither  mirth  nor  good  humour  in  hoot- 
ing a  young  fellow  out  of  countenance ;  nor  that  it  will  ever 
constitute  a  wit,  to  conclude  a  tart  piece  of  buffoonery  iTith  a 
what  makes  you  blush? — Spectator,  No.  443. 

Amp.  This  must  either  be  a  dream,  or  drunkenness,  or 

madness  in  thee :   leave  your  buffooning  and  lying,  I  am 

not  in  the  humour  to  bear  it,  sirrah.  __    I 

Dryden.  Aniphitrion,  Act  iii.  j 


BUG 

But  in  the  present  state  of  men's  minds  and  affairs  do  not 
flatter  yourselves  that  they  will  piously  look  to  the  head  of 
our  church  in  the  place  of  that  pope,  whom  you  make  them 
forswear ;  and  out  of  all  reverence  to  whom  you  bully,  and 
rail,  and  buffoon  them. 

Burke.  Second  Letter  to  Sir  II.  Langriche. 

No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell, 
The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well ; 
This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends. 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 

Goldsmith.  Prologue  of  Laberins. 

They  [pantomimes]  were  at  first  introduced  upon  the 
stage,  as  Scaliger  supposes,  to  succeed  the  chorus  and 
comedies,  and  divert  the  audience  with  buffoon  postures  and 
antic  dances.— Jl/e/mott.  Pliny,  b.  vii.  Let.  21. 

In   Sw.  Puke  is  diabolus ;    Isl 
En 

■•) 
Applied  to. 

Some  ugly  object  or  spectre  to  terrify  children, 
or  any  persons  easily  terrified  or  frightened. 

He  neither  learneth.  nor  worketh  any  loger  for  payne  of 
ye  rod  or  for  fear  of  bugges  or  pleasure  of  apples,  but  doth  all 
thyngcs  of  his  oune  courage.— r^ndaW.  Workes,  p.  10. 

Euen  so  veryly  shall  ye  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ,  and  not 
with  smyting  your  bretheren  and  putting  stomblyng 
blockes  before  theyr  weake  feete,  and  killyng  theyr  con- 
sciences, and  making  them  more  afrayde  of  shadowes  and 
bugges,  then  to  breake  theyr  fathers  commaundments,  and 
to  trust  in  wordes  of  winde  and  vanitie  more  then  in  theyr 
fathers  promise. — /(/.  lb.  p.  iy6. 

Matr^ 


And  here  by  the  way  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  taking  of 
this  carak  wrought  two  extraordinary  eflbcts  in  England  : 
first  that  it  taught  others,  that  caracks  were  no  such  bugs 
but  that  they  might  be  taken. 

Hackluyt.   Foyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  123. 

Yet  were  they  but  fooles  and  madde  menne,  to  thinke, 
that  either  so  mighty  a  prince  could  be  feared  with  bugges 
and  rattles.— /cuie/.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  733. 

As  silly  children  dare  not  bend  their  eye, 

Where  they  are  told  strange  bug  beares  haunt  the  place, 
Or  as  new  monsters  while  in  bed  they  lie 

Their  fearefull  thoughtes  present  before  their  face. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xiii.  s.  18. 

There  being  nothing  so  extravagant  and  outrageously 
wild,  which  a  mind  once  infected  with  atheistical  sottish- 
ness  and  disbelief,  will  not  rather  greedUy  swallov/  doun, 
than  admit  a  Deity,  which  to  such  is  the  highest  of  all  para- 
doxes imaginable,  and  the  most  aflfrightful  bug-bear. 

C'liwwth.  Intellect.  System,  p.  106. 

■What  has  this  bugbear,  death,  that's  worth  our  care! 

After  a  life  in  pain  and  sorrow  past. 
After  deluding  hope  and  dire  despair. 

Death  only  gives  us  quiet  at  the  last. 

Walsh.  Sonnet.  Death. 
Jocky  my  love,  nay  don't  you  cry ; 
Take  you  abroad  !  indeed  not  I ; 
For  all  the  bugabnes  to  fright  ye— 
Besides  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ye.— Lloyd.  Chii-Chat. 

Then  might  the  drunkard 

Reel  over  his  full  bowl,  and,  when  'tis  drain'd. 

Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  laugh 

At  the  poor  bugbear  deatH.  Blair.  The  Grave. 

BUG.  Big,  sometimes  so  written.  Not  an 
uncommon  expression  in  the  North.  He  is  quite 
bug :  i.  e.  great,  proud,  swaggering. 

Hunt.  Dainty  sport  toward  Dalyell :  sit,  cpme,  sit,  sit 
and  he  quiet ;  here  are  kingly  bugs  words. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
But  when  her  circling  nearer  doun  doth  pull. 
Then  gins  she  swell,  and  waxen  bug  with  horn, 
But  loose  her  light,  parts  clad  with  darknesse  dull 
She  shows  to  us. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  03. 


BU'GLE,  or  "k       See   Bull.     Mr.    Tyrwhitt 

Bi/ll.  >says,  that  Bugle-horn  is  a  drink. 

Bu'gle-horn.  j  ing-vessel  made  of  horn,  and 
that  he  has  been  told,  that  in  some  part  of  the 
North  a  bull  is  now  called  a  bugle.  (  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Bible.)  Skinner  thinks  that  Bugle- 
horn  is  Bucula  cornu.  Lye,  that  Bugle  is  the 
Bonasus;  and  Bugle-horn,  the  horn  of  the  Bonasus. 
Junius,  that  Bugle-horn  may  be  derived  from  the 
English,  to  bow  ,-  A.  S.  Bigan  or  Bugan ,-  (sc. ) 

A  crooked  horn. 

Janus  sits  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 

And  drinketh  of  his  bngle  horn  the  wine. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankleines  Tale,  v.  11,.5G5. 


Bur 

These  are  the  beastes  which  ye  shall  eat  of  oxen,  shepe,  fic 
gootes,  hert,  roo,  and   bugle,  wylde  goote,  vnicorne,  &c. 

Bible,  1551.  Deut.c.  14. 
Vulcan  now  makes  his  anvil  ring, 
Dick  whistles  loud,  and  Maud  doth  sing; 
And  Silvio,  with  his  Imgle  horn, 
Winds  an  imprime  V 


Cotto, 


The  Morning  Quatrai, 


So  stoutly  Boreas  his  loud  bitgle  blew 

Doun  to  the  dales  the  tremblmg  deer  withdrew. 

Fau'/ces.   Virgil.  JEn.  b.  vii. 
The  bugle-horn  inspire,  whose  clam'rous  bray 
Shall  rouse  from  sleep  the  rebel  rout,  and  tune 
To  temper  for  the  labours  of  the  day. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden. 

BUILD,  V.    \       A.  S.  Bijldan,  is  to  confirm,  to 

Bi'iLDER.         I  establish,  to  make  firm,  and  sure, 

Bi'iLDiNG,/!.    I  and   fast;    to     consolidate,   to 

Bt'iLT,  n.        J  strengthen  ;  and  is  applicable  to 

all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling  places.    Huts 

and  hovels  are  merely  things  raised  up.  Buildings 

should   be   confirmed,   established,   strengthened 

structures.     See  Toohe. 

The  Dut.  Beclden  ;  Ger.  Bilden,  are  used  some- 
what more  widely ;  viz.  to  form  or  fashion,  to  ex- 
press or  represent  the  form  or  image  ;  the  shape. 
To  build  is  used  to  denote — 
To  establish,  to  construct  upon  a  basis  or  foun- 
dation ;   to   base,   to   found ;    to  construct   (any 
edifice). 
The  Englysse  and  the  Saxons,  that  alone  tho  were, 
Crete  townes  and  castles  bygonne  bulde  and  rere. 
That  hii  adde  er  yeast  adoun.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  250 

Nywe  abbeyes  he  made  vaste  thys  gode  Athelstone, 
And  ther  nas  of  olde  house  in  the  lond  non. 
That  he  ne  amendede  myd  som  lond,  other  myd  byldyvge. 
Id.  p.  27i. 
And  yet  these  bilderes  wiln  beggen,  a  bagge  ful  of  whete 
Of  a  pure  pore  man,  that  may  onethe  paye 
Half  his  rent  in  a  ycre,  and  half  ben  byhynde. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
And  I  sey  to  thee  thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  stoon  I  schal 
bilde  my  chirche  and  the  gatis  of  helle  schulen  not  have 
myght  agens  it.— Wiclif  Matt.  c.  16. 


the  heid  of  the  coriierc. — Id.  lb.  c.  21. 

Jesus  sayde  vnto  them ;  did  ye  neuer  reade  in  the  r-crip- 
tures  :  the  stone  which  the  bgtders  refused  the  same  is  set 
in  the  principal  parte  of  the  corner.— £;6/e,  1551.  lb. 

And  whanne  he  went  out  of  the  temple  oon  of  hisc  disci- 
plis  seide  to  him  maistir  bihoold  what  maner  of  stoones  and 
what  maner  bildinges.  And  Jesus  answerde  and  seyde  to 
him  seest  thou  all  these  grete  byldingis  ther  schal  not  he 
left  a  stoon  on  a  stoon  which  schal  not  be  distrj'ed. 

Wiclif  Mark,  c.  13 

And  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciplis 
sayd  vnto  hem,  master,  se  what  stones,  and  what  byldynges 
are  here.  And  Jesus  answered  and  sayde  vnto hym.  Sejst 
thou  these  great  byldingcs.  There  shall  not  be  lefle  one 
stone  vpon  another,  that  shall  not  bee  throwen  downe. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thought  I  by  saint  Thomas  of  Kent 
This  were  a  feble  foundement 
To  builden  on  a  place  liie 
He  ought  him  little  to  glorifie 
That  hereon  bilte,  God  so  me  save. 

Chaucer.  The  Third  Book  of  Fame. 
The  bird  that  sometime  built  within  my  breast. 

And  there  as  then  chiefe  succour  did  receiue  ; 
Hath  now  elswhere  built  her  another  nest 

And  of  the  old  hath  taken  quite  her  leave. 
Vncer.  Auctors.  To  his  Love  hauing  forsaken  him,  ^-c. 

After  that  ye  went  to  hym  into  the  towne  desyryng  him  to 
se  your  newe  buyldynges,  and  he  obeyed  in  euery  thyuge  to 
you,  and  drank  of  your  wyne  :  and  is  this  ye  grete  loue 
that  ye  shewed  him  to  put  him  to  dethe  ? 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  84. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  building  of  our  Sion  rises  no  faster, 
because  our  tongues  are  divided  ;  happy  were  the  church  of 
God,  if  we  all  speak  but  one  language ;  whiles  we  difler,  we 
can  build  nothing  but  Babel ;  diflerence  of;  tongues  caused 
their  Babel  to  cease,  but  it  builds  ours. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  Of  Babe!. 

Thrason  was  the  first  builder  of  towne  walls  :  of  towers 
and  fortresses,  the  Cyclopes,  as  Aristotle  thinketh :  but  the 
Tyrinthians,  according  to  Theophrastu 


Holland.  Plin 


.56. 


Arid  as  the  built,  so  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  desigiji'd : 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilie,  s.  60. 


BUL 

To  draw  up  stones  of  such  prodigious  weiglit, 
And  raise  th'  amazing  heaps  to  such  a  heitiht, 
What  huge  machine,  what  forceful  instrument 
Did  your  blind  builder  of  the  world  invent. 

Blackmore.  Creation^  b.  i\. 

Odes,  once  printed  cannot  well  be  altered  when  the  author 
has  already  said,  that  he  expects  his  works  should  live  for 
ever  ;  and  it  had  been  verj-  foolish  in  my  friend  Horace,  If 
some  years  after  his  Exegi  Monumentum,  he  should  have 
desired  to  see  his  building  taken  down  ayain. 

Prior.  Postscript. 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mere  rubbish  what- 
ever they  found,  and  like  their  ornamental  gardeners, 
forming  every  thing  into  an  exact  level,  propose  to  rest  the 
whole  local  and  general  legislature  on  three  bases  of  three 
different  kinds.— Burte.  On  lite  French  Revolutiun. 

Gr.  BoA/3os ;  Lat.  BuTlnis  ,-  Pr. 
Mbe.  Lennep  doubts  whether 
the  Gr.  BoA/3os  should  be  deduced 
(through  Po\os)  from  BaXAeic,  jacere,  (to  throw 
forth,)  or  from  oKetv,  (with  0  prefixed,)  whence, 
he  remarks,  oWi^jut, — perdere,  proprie  volvendo, 
pra>cipitando, — and  also  the  Lat.  volvere.  OKu, 
he  forms  thus,  OKKvai,  oAAeu,  o\a.  The  reason  of 
the  name,  he  is  of  opinion,  must  be  sought  a  ro- 
tunditate,  whether  acquired  a  vohendo,  or  a  proji- 
cieiido.  (See  also  Martudus  and  Vossitis.)  A 
bulb  is- 

Any  thing  round;  particularly  applied  to  a 
round  root. 


BULB,  V.  ^ 
Bulb,  n.      >  ^ 
Bu'lbous.  J  t 


•all 


The  mouldings  of  a  round-tum'd  pedestal, 
■ftTience  bulbing  out  in  figure  of  a  sphere, 
The  whole  above  is  finish'd  in  a  small 


For  this  ridiculous  round  root  [of  the  mushroom]  called 
the  bulb,  which  maketh  us  so  good  sport,  and  is  grown 
into  a  by -word,  little  though  it  be,  escapeth  not  by  that 
meanes  from  thunder,  but  because  it  hath  a  property  clean 
contrarj-  unto  it.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  5?7. 

Garden  plants  and  hearbes  be  not  all  commendable  in  one 
and  the  s?.me  respect.    For  of  some  the  goodnesse  lieth 
onely  in  their  bulbnus  and  round  root :  of  others  contrari- 
wise in  their  head  aloft.— W.  Plitiie,  b.  xlx.  c.  4. 
But  these  are  things  of  most  prodigious  hopes, 
They  're  Jesuit  bulbs  tied  up  with  ropes, 
And  these  the  devils,  grafts  for  further  popes. 

King.  Orpheus  S;  Eurydice. 
Or  sow  the  bulbous  turnip ;  this  shall  yield 
Sweet  pasture  to  the  flocks  or  lowing  herds, 
And  well  prepare  thy  land  for  future  crops. 

Dodstey.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 


BULGE,  or^  The  glossarist  to  Gawin  Dou- 
BiLGE,  I'.  Vglassays:  Bilffe,  now  B ulge,  t\\a 
BixGF,,  n.  J  sides  of  a  ship  or  any  such  like 
standing  out,  from  Ger.  Buly  (bult/a),  or  from 
buuch  (venter).  Dr.  Jamcison  says,  it  seems  natu- 
rally allied  to  the  Sw.  Goth.  Bidg-ia,  to  swell.  (  See 
BowGE,  and  Bilk.)     Bilge  is  applied  to — 

That  which  bulges  or  bellies  out  ;  to  the  whole 
expanse,  or  bulk  of  the  ship's  bottom.  A  ship  is 
said  to  bilge,  when  after  striking  upon  a  rock,  \c. 
she  opens  her  bnlije  or  belly  so  as  to  admit  the 
water. 

But  as  we  came  out  at  the  sayd  Goldemore  gate,  the 
Trinitie  came  on  ground  on  certain  rockes,  that  lye  to  the 
northward  of  the  said  gate,  and  was  like  to  be  bilged  and 
lost. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 


The  next  morning,  at  day-break  she  [the  Wager]  struck 
on  a  sunken  rock,  and  soon  ailer  bilged,  and  grounded  be- 
tween two  small  islands,  at  about  a  musquet-shot  from  the 
shore. — Anson.   Voyage  round  the  World,  b.ii.  c.  2.  , 

The  rest  in  storms  of  sounding  whirlwinds  fly,  I 

Toss  the  wild  waves,  and  battle  in  the  sky; 
Fatal  to  man  !  at  once  all  ocean  roars,  | 

And  scatter'd  navies  bu,lge  on  distant  shores. 

JBroomc.  The  Complaint. 

Till  borne  adrift 

Against  some  icy  mountain's  bulging  sides  , 

They  reel  and  are  no  more.  ', 

Armstrong.  Imitations  of  Shakespeare. 

BULK.        ^       R.  Brunne  (see  in  v.  Bull)  and 
Bi'lkv.  V  f  haucer  write  it  Buuhe.     Dark 

Bl-'lkixess.  )  bulk  in  Surrey,  is  Irilgis  derne 
in  G.  Douglas.  Dut.  Beuck,  venter,  truncus  cor- 
poris ;  Cer.Bauch;  A.  S.  Buce,hom  A.  S.Bug-an,- 


BUL 

Ger.  Bug-en,  to  bow ;  arcuare  in  concavum  vel 
convexurn,  to  arch  or  bow  either  concavely  or 
convexly.      See  Bilge. 

That  which  bows,  bulges,  or  bellies  out;  the 
greatest  circumference,  expanse,  magnitude,  size, 
mass  or  body. 

The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 

Corrumpeth.  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft. 

That  nejther  veine  blood,  ne  ventousing, 

Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tate,  v.  27Si. 

In  the  dark  bulk  they  closde  bodies  of  men 

Chosen  by  lot,  and  did  enstufT  by  stealth 

The  hollow  womb  with  armed  soldiers. 

Surrey,  r'irgile.  .^neis,  b.  ii. 

Vpon  the  whiche,  after  he  hadde  hangyd  a  shorte  season, 
he  was  cutte  down,  beynge  alyve,  and  his  bowellys  rypped 
out  of  his  bely  and  cast  into  the  fyre  there  by  him,  and  lyued 
t)il  the  bowcher  put  his  hande  into  the  buike  of  his  body  ; 
insomuch  that  he  sayd  in  the  same  instant,  "  O  Lord  Jhesu, 
yet  more  trouble,"  &  so  dyed  to  the  great  compassion  of 
moche  people. — Fabyan,  p.  672. 

Long  stoode  I  in  a  dumpe, 

my  hart  began  to  ake : 
My  liver  leapt  within  my  hulck 

my  trembling  hands  did  shake. 

Turberiillc.  Pyndara's  Answer,  %e. 

It  so  fortuned  that  he  [the  Duke  of  Burgundy]  was  walk- 
ing late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunke, 
Bnorting  on  a  bulke,  he  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to 
his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  cloathes,  and 
attiring  him  after  the  court  fashion,  when  he  awaked,  he 
and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  per- 
suading him  he  was  some  great  duke. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  274. 

Minerva  made  me  so  renowned  j  and  that  most  tall  strong 

I  slue ;  his  bigge  bulke  lay  on  earth,  extended  here  and 

there, 
As  it  WQre  covetous  to  spread  the  center  every  where. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.vn. 


Notwithstanding  some  papers  may  be  made  up  with 
broken  hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often  expected 
that  every  sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out 
in  thought  what  it  wants  in  bulk.— Spectator,  No.  124. 

Oh !  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumber'd  villainy  ! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs 
With  all  their  brandies,  or  with  all  their  wines. 

Pope,  Epist.  3. 

Money  is  the  best  measure  of  the  altered  value  of  things 
in  a  few  years  :  because  its  vent  is  the  same,  and  its  quan- 
tity alters  slowly.  But  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  cannot 
serve  instead  of  money;  because  of  its  bulkiness,  and  toO 
quick  change  of  its  quality. 

Locke.  Considerations  of  Money,  s.  15. 

General  reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  because  they 
are  general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  tlie  bulk  of  mankind  to  dis-  j 
tinguish  in  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  cir-  1 
cunistance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and 
unmixed,  from  the  other  superfluous  circumstances.  j 

Hume,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  I.  | 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  unbounded  freedom  is  now  in- 
dulged to  the  publication  of  the  most  licentious  opinions ; 
and  that  these  are  not.  as  formerly,  confined  to  bulky  volumes 
of  infidelity,  or  to  dull  and  phlegmatical  reasoners. 

Forleus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

BULL.       ^       Fr.5K&;  It..B«tf(r,  Sp..Bo?/a;  ' 
Bi-'LLARV.        Mid.  Lat.  Bulla;  Ger.  and  Dut. 
Bi'llish.      S-Bulle.      It  has   its   name,   (says 
Bi'llist.      I  Wachter,)   from  its  seal,   which 
Bu'lletin.  )  was  of  a  round  shape,  in  many  ! 
cognate  languages  called  Bull,  (in  English  Ball,)  , 
from  Bol-cn,  to  roll,  to  turn.     Meursius  gives  a 
barbarous  Greek  word,  Boi/AAa,  sigillum,  a  seal. 
For  the  various  kinds  of  bulls  or  seals,  see  Spelma7i, 
in  V.  Bulla,  Du  Canqe  and  Menage. 

A  buU  is  also  applied  to  that  which  expresses 
something  in  opposition  to  what  is  intended, 
wished,  or  felt ;  and  so  applied  from  the  contrast 
of  humble  profession  \\  ith  despotic  commands  of 
Papal  bulls.      See  the  quotation  from  Milton.  j 

Bulletin  is  a  diminutive  of  bull.  j 

The  pape  Celcstyn,  of  none  avisemcnt,  i 

With  letter  bulled  fyn  assoyled  to  Scotland  sent. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  265. 
Tlie  pape  his  bulle  sent  hider  vnto  the  legate, 
&  comanded  him  to  preache  thorgh  alle  the  lond, 
The  Sarazens  do  grete  wreche,  the  Cristen  for  to  schond. 
Id.  p.  226. 


BUL 

Tho  were  merchanns  murye.  some  wepte  for  ioye 
And  preyde  for  Piers  Plouhman.  that  purchas'd"  hem  this 
bulle.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  149. 

So  proued  he  his  authority  &  not  with  a  hull  fro  Peter 
sealed  with  cold  lead,  either  with  shadowes  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment falsly  expounded. — Tyndall.   IVorkcs,  p.  126. 

Sir,  we  haue  laboured  so  moche  to  the  of  our  craftes,  that 
they  be  well  enclyned  to  haue  peace,  so  that  our  lorde  the 
Duke  of  Burgyon  wolde  pardon  them  and  to  graunt  vs  our 
aucyent  fraunchesses  according  to  the  tenours  of  our  char- 
ters and  *«««.— Berneri.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  \o].ii.  c.  IS. 

But  that  such  a  poem  should  be  toothless,  I  still  affirm  it 
to  be  a  bull,  taking  away  the  essence  of  that  which  it  calls 
itself.  For  if  it  bite  neither  the  persons  nor  the  vices,  how 
is  it  a  satyr ;  and  if  it  bite  either,  how  is  it  toothless  ?  so  that 
toothless  satyrs  are  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  toothless  teeth. 
I  Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

And  wheras  the  Papist  boasts  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Ca- 
thoUc,  it  is  a  mere  contradiction,  one  of  the  Pope's  bulls,  as 
if  he  should  say.  Universal  particular;  a  Catholic  schisma- 
tiok.-Id.  Of  true  Religion,  ^c. 

You  love  toothless  satyrs  ;  let  me  inform  you,  a  toothless 
satyr  is  as  improper  as  a  toothless  sleek-stone,  and  as  bullish, 
I  Id.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonst.  Defence, 

I      The  whole  bull  is  extant  in  the  6«//eri/ of  Laertius-Chem- 

binus,  tom.  i.  p.  12,  printed  at  Rome,  1617. 
I  South,  vol.  V.  Ser.  5. 

All  things  in  this  his  fulminating  bull  are  not  of  so  in- 
noxious a  tendency.  His  doctrines  affect  our  constitution 
in  its  vital  parts.— .BwrAe.  Reflect,  on  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Pope  was  pleased  with  the  narrative,  and  by  a  formal 
hull,  conferred  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries 
!  which  should  be  discovered  as  far  as  India,  together  with 
India  itself. — Johnson.  Introduction  to  the  Ji'orld  Displayed. 


confused  prolixity  of  the  modem  advertisements  of  consti- 
tutional information. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigt. 


BULL,  n.  ^ 
Bull,  v.      I  . 
Bu'lchin'.    n 
Bu'llock.  )  ( 


Dut.  Bolh;  Ger.  Boll,  from 
A.  S.  Bellan ,-  Ger.Bellen,  mugiro, 
boare,  to  roar  or  bellow,  as  a  bull, 
or  cow.  (See  Somner.)  In 
'ulgian,  is,  to  bellow;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
remarks  that  a  bitll  in  some  parts  of  the  North  is 
now  called  a  5oo_(//e.  (See  Bcgle.)  Bull-beggar, 
Dr.  T.  Hiekes  thinks,  is  bold-beggar. 

Bull,  used  as  a  prefix,  denotes  great  size  or 
strength,  large,  ugly. 

Hengist  sonde  in  to  hys  centre  aftur  more  power  sone 
Tho  carf  he  bole  Hyde  smale  al  to  a  thong 
Thoru  out,  wil  he  wolde  laste,  &  tho  was  he  somdel  long. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  116. 
For  ten  mark  men  sold  a  litille  bulchyn, 
Litille  lesse  men  told  a  bouke  of  a  mouton. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  174. 


Annibal  perceiuinge  the  daunger  that  he  and  his  armye 
were  in,  comraaunded  in  the  deepe  of  the  nyghte,  whan 
nothyng  was  sterynge,  to  be  brought  before  hym  about  two 
thousande  greet  oxon  and  bullies,  whiche  a  lyttel  before  his 
men  had  taken  in  foragynge,  and  caused  fagottes  made  of 
dry  sticks  to  be  fastened  vnto  Iheyr  homes  and  set  on  fyre. 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.iii.  c.  10. 


And  to  my  lord  for  to  bewray  my  minde, 
Methinks  they  be  a  race  of  bul'ieefe  borne. 

Whose  hartes  their  butter  mollyfieth  by  kinde, 
And  so  the  force  of  beefe  is  cleane  outworne. 

Gascoigne.  Voyage  into  Hollande,  an.  1572. 

Kine  commonly  take  at  the  first  seasoning ;  but  if  it 
chance  that  they  iniss  and  stand  not  to  it,  the  twentieth  day 
after  thev  seeke  the  fallow,  and  goe  a  bulling  againe. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  45. 

■nTien  I  marked  further  what  haste  they  maae  to  go  to 
the  battle  again  I  began  to  laugh  at  myself,  and  thought 
that  the  fear  in  which  you  put  me  was  with  a  vizor  only, 
which  you  had  taken  upon  you,  and  so  made  me  afraid,  as 
children  be  afraid  of  bear-bugs  and  bull-beggars. 

Strype.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith,  Appendix. 

And  better  yet  than  this,  a  butchin  two  years  old, 
A  curl'd  pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft  could  have  been  sold. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  S.  21 

The  Baalites  might  lay  ready  their  bullock  upon  the  wood, 
and  water  in  their  trench  ;  but  they  might  sooner  fetch  the 
blood  out  of  their  bodies,  and  destroy  themselves,  than  one 
flash  out  of  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Xadab  Sf  Abihu. 


BUL 

And  him  Meriones 

Charg'd  with  a  glittering  dart,  that  took  his  bul-hide  orbie 

shield, 
Yet  pierc't  it  not,  but,  in  the  top,  itselfe  did  pcece-meale 

yeald.  Chapman,  Homer,  lliady  b.  xiii. 

And  choose  to  sit  and  talk  with  thee 
(As  thy  great  orders  may  decree) 
Of  cocks  and  bulh,  and  flutes  and  fiddles. 
Of  idle  tales  and  foolish  riddles. 

Prior.  On  Beauti/.  A  Riddle. 

There  is  to  be  a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is 

to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of  that  place,  the  bnll- 

bailing  only  excepted,  which  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in 

the  theatre,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof. 

Spectator,  No.  31. 
He  said,  and  threw  :  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Through  nine  bull-hides,  each  under  other  plac'd, 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 
Others  are  apt  to  think  that  these  Mohocks  are  a  kind  of 
hull-beggars,  first  invented  by  prudent  married  men,  and 
masters  of  families,  in  order  to  deter  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters from  taking  the  air  at  unseasonable  hours. 

Spectator,  No.  34?. 
Nor  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place. 
Whom  kings  no  title  gave,  and  God  no  grace ; 
Not  bull-faced  Jonas,  who  could  statutes  draw 
To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 

Dryden.  Absalom  8;  Achitopliel. 

All  the  harmless  part  of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a 

bull-dog,  they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not  oftended. 

Spectator,  No.  438. 

BU'LLET.   See  Bull.   Yr.  Boulet.   Something 
rounded  ;  a  small  boll  or  ball. 
Fansie    (quoth   he)    farewell,    which   made    me   follow 

drommes, 
WTicre  powdered  bullets  serues  for  sauce  to  euery  dish 
that  comes. 
Gascoigne.    The  Green  Knight's  Farewell  to  Fansie. 

Tlie  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Shakespeare.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

The  4th  of  Januarie,  a  ship  before  Greenwich  (the  cmirt 
being  there)  shot  off  her  ordinance,  one  piece  being  charged 
with  a  bullet  of  stone,  which  passed  through  the  walles  of 
the  court  and  did  no  more  hurt.— Sioa).  Q.  Mary,  an.  1557. 

Sir  Arthur  Georges  had  his  left  leg  shot  through  with  a 
musket-ball,  who,  without  remembring  any  pain  it  gave 
him,  observes  the  bullet  burnt  both  his  silk  stocking  and 
buskin.— OWys.  Life  of  Ralegh. 

So  when  I  throw  a  bullet  into  water,  I  find  it  sinks  :  and 
when  I  throw  the  same  bullet  into  quicksilver,  I  see  it 
swims  ;  but  if  I  beat  out  this  bullet  into  a  thin  hollow  shape 
like  a  dish,  then  it  will  swim  in  the  water  also. 

Walts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

One  observation  was,  that  the  wind  of  a  common  bullet, 
though  flying  never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least 
harm  ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherways,  no  man  above  deck 
would  escape,— /oAhjow.  Life  ofShe£ield. 

BU'LLION.  Fr.  Billon.  Junius  calls  it,  Or- 
namentum  pectoris.  Bullions  on  bridles,  Bitllce  in 
frmiis.  Skelton  speaks  of  them  as  ornaments  to 
a  book.  Hall, — as  ornaments  of  dress.  And  as 
applied  to  the  metals,  gold  or  silver,  it  seems 
merely  to  be  a  ball,  mass,  or  lump — a  picee  un- 
coined.     See  also  the  quotation  from  Lotke. 

To  beholde  how  It  was  gariiisshed  and  bound, 

Encouerde  ouer  with  golde  of  tissue  fine 

The  claspes  and  bullions  were  worthe  a  m.  pounde. 

Skelton.  The  Crown  of  Laurel. 

After  the  came  vi.  disguised  in  white  satyne  and  greene, 
embroudered  and  set  with  letters  and  castels  of  fine  gold  in 


bulli, 


-Hull.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  2. 


Their  apparell  all  tissue  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
goldsmith's  worke,  great  chains  of  baldrickes  of  gold  and 
bells  of  bullion.— Id.  lb.  an.  5. 

As  yet  we  cannot  tell  what  we  should  term  our  labours, 
iron  or  bullion  ;  only  it  belongeth  to  your  majesty  to  make 
them  fit  either  for  the  forge  or  the  mint ;  current  by  the 
stamp  or  counterfeit  by  the  anvil. 

Lyly.  Alexander  S;  Campaspe,  Epilogue. 

Bullion  is  silver  whose  workmanship  has  no  value.  And 
thus  foreign  coin  hath  no  value  here  for  its  stamp ;  and  our 
coin  is  bullion  in  foreign  countries. 

Locke.  Further  Considerations. 

The  spangles  of  wit  which  he  [Prior]  could  afford  he  knew 
how  to  polish ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his  master, 
[Butler.]— /oAnjo«.  Life  of  Prior. 

BULLI'TION.  Lat.  BuUire,  ebuUire ;  Fr. 
Bouiller,  to  boil.      See  Boil,  and  Ebullition. 

There  is  to  be  observed  in  those  dissolutions  which  will 
not  easily  incorporate,  what  the  effects  are  :  as  the  bullilinn  ; 
the  precipitation  to  the  bottom.— .Bacon.  Physiol.  Remains. 


BUL 

BU'LLY,  V.  ~\        Skinner  has  three   conjec- 
Bu'lly,  n.        y  tures,  Burly,  Bulky,  and  Bull. 
Bu'llying,  n.)  eyed.    It  is  more  probably  from 
Bnlln,  the  Pope's  Bull. 

To  arrogate,  to  threaten,  to  domineer,  to  blus- 
ter; (so.)  as  the  Pope  in  his  Bulls,  or  as  those 
invested  with  authority  by  them. 

I  kisse  the  durtie  shooe,  and  from  my  heart-string  I  loue 
thelouely  bullij^— Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Activ.  sc.  1. 

For  the  last  fortnight,  there  have  been  prodigious  shoals 
of  volunteers  gone  over  to  bully  the  French,  upon  hearing 
the  peace  was  just  signing. — Taller,  No.  26. 
The  blustering  bully,  in  our  neighbouring  streets, 
Scorns  to  attack  the  female  whom  he  meets. 

Prior.  Epistle  to  Mrs.  Manley's  Lucius. 
For  this  what  wonders,  goodness,  have  I  wrought ! 
How  bully'd,  begg'd,  how  treated,  and  how  fought. 

P.  Whitehead.  Stale  Dunces. 
Be  equally  ashamed  of  dogmatical  prejudice,   and  scep- 
tical incredulity :  for  both  are  as  remote  from  the  spirit  of 
true  philosophy,  as  bullying  and  cowardice  from  true  valour. 
Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  ill.  c.  2. 
I  undertook  the  affair,  disarmed  my  antagonist,  and  soon 
after  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  lady  was  only  a 
woman  of  the  town,  and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a  sharper. 
Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
BU'L-RUSH,  a  stronger   and  larger  kind  of 
rush. 

His  coat  of  goats  haire,  his  girdel  of  bulrushes,  and  a  wild 
eglentine  in  his  hand.— GoWen  Boke,  M.  8.  2. 
The  knotty  bullrushnext  in  order  stood. 
And  all  within  the  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 

Dryden.  Mcleager  S;  Alalanla. 
A  slender  fir,  ten  cubit  length  I  found 
Fall'n  from  a  mould'ring  bank  and  stript  it  round. 
This  for  the  mast,  with  bulrush  ropes  I  ty'd ; 
A  pole  to  steer  the  rudder's  use  supply'd. 

Wilkie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  iv. 

BU'LWARK,  V.  ■)        Fr.  Boulevart ;   It.  Bole- 

Bu'lwark,  n.  )  vardo ;  Sp.  Balttarte  ,-  Ger. 
and  Dut.  Boliverke;  Sw.  Bolwarke.  Wachter 
thinks  that  it  is  from  Bolen,  jaculari,  to  throw. 
Skinner  thinks  that  it  is  from  Boll,  a  globe,  and 
work;  (q.  d. )  a  circular  work.  Junius  observes 
that  in  Dutch  there  is  Bolwerck  or  Blockwerck, 
and  also  Block-hni/s  ,-  as  if  originally  constructed 
of  blocks,  i.  e.  trunks  of  trees,  Sc.     A  bulwark,  is — 

A  work  carried  round,  as  a  defence  or  fortifica- 
tion ;  a  defence,  protection,  or  security. 

And  made  also  by  workmen  that  were  true, 

Barbicans,  and  bulwerkes  strong  and  new. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ill. 


The  armie  to  the  nombre  of  XM.  of  the  ladies  part,  &  xv. 
c.  Englishmen  passed  through  Brabant,  &  came  the  x  dale 
of  August  beyng  S-  Laurece  dale,  before  a  little  stadyng  on 
the  higher  side  of  the  riuer  Mase  called  Brymuoyst  strongly 
bulwarked.— Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  4. 
Moch  more  my  soule  is  troubled  by  the  blastes 

Of  these  assautes,  that  come  as  thick  as  hayle, 
Of  worldly  vanities  that  temptation  castes 
Agaynst  the  bulwerke  of  the  fleshe  frayle. — Wyat.  Ps.  6. 

Wlian  Kynge  Edwarde  herde  of  the  pryde  of  the  Scottes, 
and  knew  of  their  scornful  ryme  he  was  som  deale  amouyd 
and  encouraged  his  knyghtes  in  suche  wyse  that  they  wanne 
the  dyche  of  the  town,  and  after  in  processe  with  greate 
laboure  and  daunger  the  bulwerkes. — Fabyan,  an.  1296. 

Where  those  rough  ireful  tides,  as  in  her  streightes  they 

With  boist'rous  shocks  and  roars  each  other  rudely  greet : 
Which  fiercely  when  they  charge  and  sadly  make  retreat 
Upon  the  bulwarkt  forts  of  Hurst  and  Calshoot  beat. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 
The   Frenchmen  within  the  towne,  being  dispoiled  of 
these  two  places,  yet  spared  not  to  shoote  off  from  their  wals 
and  butwarkes,  doing  what  they  could,  and  namely  from  the 
castle,  and  greene  bulwarke,  they  did  much  hurte  to  the 
Englishmen  with  their  shotte.—S(o!c.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1544. 
And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,  nor  distant  coast. 
Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen; 
No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  flow  between. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  h.  in. 
Prayers  are  the  bulwarks  of  piety  and  good  conscience, 
the  wliich  ought  to  be  placed  so  as  to  flank  and  relieve  one 
another,  together  with  the  interjacent  spaces  of  our  life. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

—  Like  the  mural  strength, 

Of  some  proud  city,  bulwark'd  round  and  arm'd 
With  rising  tow'rs  to  guard  her  wealthy  stores, 
Immovable,  impenetrable  stood 

Laconia's  serry'd  phalanx.        Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  viii- 
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BUM 

BUM,  V.      ■\        Bum,   bumble,  or  bump,  (see 
Bum,  n.  I  Bomb  and  Boom.)  Dut.Bomme,., 

Bu'mble,  v.   y  bombannen,  resonare. 
Bump,  n.        j       Applied  to  the  noise  of  thebit- 
Bump,  v.       J  tern  ;  of  a  bee  ;  also  to  the  noise 

which  some  things  make  when  fallen,  or  struck 

upon,  or  against,  another  ;  to  the  blow  or  stroke  ; 

to  the  consequence  of  such  fall,  blow,  or  stroke ; 

(sc. )  a  swelling  or  lump. 

For  an   example  of  Bumble  in   Chaucer,   and 

Bump  in  Brown  and  Dryden,  see  Bittern. 

For  Tyndall  dydde  yet  at  the  lastwyse  make  some  bum- 
hjng  aboute  a  colour  for  the  matter,  with  a  long  processe  of 
historicall  tiiith  and  feelynge  faith. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1088. 

Fox  furr'd  Medio — 

Hath  rak'd  together  some  four  thousand  pound, 
To  make  his  smug  girl  bear  a  bumming  sound 
In  a  young  merchant's  ear. 

Marston.  Scourge  of  Villany,  b.  i  s.  4. 

Which  Archbishop  being  loath  to  remooue,  the  other  sette 
his  buttocke  in  his  lappe,  but  hee  hadde  vnaeth  touched 
him  with  his  bumme,  when  the  bishops  and  other  of  the 
clergie  and  laitie  stept  to  him,  pulled  him,  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  and  began  to  lay  on  him  with  fistes  and  battes. 

Stow.  Hen.  II.  an.  1176 

But  the  last  and  simplest  of  all  lines  is  the  right ;  for  '  f 
the  round  line  that  part  which  is  within,  doth  crflok  and 
curb  hollow,  the  other  without  doth  bump  and  bunch. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  836. 

Nurse.  Yes  madam,  yet  I  cannot  chuse  but  laugh,  to 
thinke  it  should  leaue  crying,  &  say  I :  and  yet  I  warrant 
it  had  vpon  it  brow,  a  bumpe  as  big  as  a  young  cockrcls 
stone. — Shakespeare.  Rom.  §*  Jul.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

For  if  his  holiness  would  thump 

His  reverend  bum  'gainst  horses  rump, 

He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  stable 

With  ( 


BUMBA'ILIFF.  A  Bound -bailiff:  (S.'c 
Blackstone,  b.  i.  c.  9.) 

To.  Go  Sir  Andrew :  scout  mee  for  him  at  the  corner  of 
the  orchard  like  a  bum-baylie. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Wit.  The  rogue  has  no  manners  at  all,  that  I  must  own  ; 
—no  more  breeding  than  a  bum-baily,  that  I  grant  you. 

Congreve.   Way  of  the  World,  Act  i. 

■When  we  look  into  the  true  nature  of  his  authority,  he 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  chief  of  bumbailijfs,  ser- 
geants at  mace,  catchpoles,  jailors,  and  hangmen. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolutiun. 

BUMBA'ST.     See  Bombast. 

BU'MPER.       Perhaps   Bombard  or   humhnrd, 

(qv.) 

They,  whom  such  vast  fatigues  attend, 
Want  some  soft  minutes  to  unbend. 
To  show  the  world,  that  now  and  then 
Great  ministers  are  mortal  men. 
Then  Rhenish  rummers  walk  the  riund, 
In  bumpers  every  king  is  crown'd. 

Dryden.  Sir  G.  Etherege,  Ep.  7. 

Love  is  enjoin'd  to  name  his  favourite  tost 
And  Hare's  the  goddess  that  delights  him  most, 
Phoebus  approves,  and  bids  the  trumpet  sound. 
And  Bacchus  in  a  bumper  sends  it  round. 

Lansdowne.   Written  on  a  Drinking  Glass. 
Pray  get  a  pure  snug  room,  and  I  hope  next  term  to  help 
fill  your  bumper  with  our  people  of  the  club. 

Spectator,  No.  2U4, 

Let  gen'rous  Britons,  brave  and  free, 
Still  boast  their  punch  and  honesty. 
Life  is  a  bumper  fill'd  by  fate. 
And  we  the  guests,  who  share  the  treat. 

Blacklock.  Prologue  to  Hamlet. 

BU'MPKIN.  ■)      "  I  know  not,"  says  Skinner, 

Bi'mkinly.  )  "  whether  from  the  but.  Boom- 
ken,  arbuscula,  the  diminutive  of  Boom,  arbor,  a 
beam.  A  foolish  fellow,  in  Latin,"  he  adds,  "  is 
called  a  stock  or  a  log,  (stipes  et  lixpmm. )"  Dr. 
T.  H.  thinks  it  is  —  qxasi  pumpkin ,  one  who 
feeds  on  the  vilest  food,  viz.  pumpkins.  It  is  up- 
plied  to — 

A  clumsy,  ignorant  clown. 
I       In  his  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appears 

The  country  bumpkin  the  same  liv'ry  wears 
I       But  here,  attir'd  beyond  our  purse  we  go. 

For  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show : 

AVe  take  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  shine ; 

And  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  S 


BUN 

This  bumpkin  had  it  seems  been  told 
The  story  of  the  cup  of  gold, 
Which  fame  reports  is  to  be  found 
Just  wiiere  the  rainbow  meets  the  ground. 

mikie.  The  Boy  S;  the  Rainbow. 


BUNCH 


UNCH,  V.  ^  Fr. 
UNCH,  n.  Vhas  bi 
u'ncht.       )  Bouvos 


'igne,  which  Menajre  says 
been  derived  from  the  Gr. 
Bouvos.  acervus,  a  heap.  Sere- 
nius  gives  the  Goth.  Bunhe,  a  heap  :  Bunga  id, 
to  project,  to  be  prominent.  Perhaps  the  same 
word  as  Bench  ,-  any  thing  rising  or  protuberant. 
It  is  applied  to — 

A  rising  or  swelling ;  to  any  things  united  or 
collected  together  so  as  to  resemble  a  heap  or 
cluster — as  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  a  bunch  of  keys. 

Tliis  leper  lege  take  for  thy  goodly  hour 
And  for  thy  bed,  take  now  a  bunch  of  stro. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  ofCreseide. 

And  euer  I  think  on  Esop's  tale,  that  whe  the  lion  had 
proclaimed  that  on  pain  of  deth  there  should  none  horned 
beast  abide  in  that  wood,  one  that  had  in  his  forehed  a  honeh 
of  flesh,  fled  away  a  great  pace. — Sir  T.More.  Workes,  p.  71. 

r.ut  he  fBeckett]  passed  on  vntil  he  came  to  the  vtter- 
niost  gate  of  the  court,  which  being  fast  locked,  there  he 
had  bene  stayed ;  had  not  one  of  his  servaunts  called  Peter, 
fyiiding  there  a  hunch  of  keyes  hanging  first  prouyng  one 
key  and  then  another,  at  last  chaunced  i-pon  the  right  key, 
and  so  opened  the  gate  and  let  him  out. 

Graf  Ion.  Hen.  II.  an.  10. 

Tims  speaking  an  unshapen  bunchy  speare  with  bark  un- 

Sir  Pandare  whirlyng  threw. 

Phaer.  Virgile.  JEneidos,  b  ix. 

Here  hath  M.  Hardinge  wel  multiplied,  and  encreasert  his 
keies,  and  hathe  brought  vs  foorthe  a  whole  bunche  of  them 
altogether. — Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  143. 


Qk.  O  thou  did'st  prophesie,  the  time  would  come. 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottel'd  spider,  that  foule  buvch-back'd  toad. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

of  a  champignon  before  it  is 
I  large  round  knob  at  one  end. 
Woodward.  On  Fossils. 
AMien  one  approach'd  who  bore  much  sober  grace, 
Order  and  ceremony  in  his  face  ; 
A  threatening  rod  did  his  dread  right  hand  poize, 
A  badge  of  rule  and  terrour  o'er  the  boys  : 
His  left  a  massy  bunch  of  keys  did  sway, 
Keady  to  open  all  to  all  that  pay. — Otuay.  Windsor  Castle. 


^Vllt■^  Tom.  an'  please  your  honour,  got  to  the  shop,  there 
w.Ts  nnhody  in  it  but  a  poor  negro  girl,  witli  a  burjch  of  | 
wliitc  fiatli'ers  sli^'litly  tied  in  t)ie  end  of  a  long  cane  flap- 

!i:ciHc.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ix.  c.  6.     I 

nU'NDLR,  V.  >      A.  S.  B,/ndel;   i.  e.  Bondel, 
Bi'noi.f,  v.       )  hond-drcl  is  compounded  of  two 

prLrticiples,  bond  and  dal,  (deal)  : — . 

A  smiUl  part  or  portion  bound  up,  ( Tooke. )  j 
And  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bnndel  of  styckes,  and  put 

t'.iem  in  the  fvre,  there  came  a  vyper  out  of  the  heate  and  | 

kapt  on  his  hande.— BiWe,  1551.  Acts,  c.  28. 

And  yf  any  man  rj'se  to  persecute  the,  and  to  seke  thy 
snule,  the  soule  of  my  lord  be  bounde  in  a  Srjnrfc;  of  life  with 
the  Lord  thy  God.  And  the  souls  of  thine  enemys  be  slonge 
in  [he  mydel  of  a  sling.— W.  1551.  \Samuel,  c.25. 

Yet  a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee  and  to  seek  thy  soul, 

but  the  soul  of  my  lord  sh.-ill  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life 

wuh  the  Lord  tliy  God,  and  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  them 

ihail  he  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling.  j 

Id.  Modern  Version.  lb.  | 

I  haue  gathered  as  it  were  a  little  bundle  of  flowers  to  thc- 
trnt,  that  such  as  haue  learned  Greeke  might  haue  whereby 
In  be  admonished,  and  they  which  haue  not  learned  Greeke, 
whereby  to  be  instructed.— CoW//n.i;.  Justine,  p.  9.  Pref. 

In  the  palace  treasury  at  "Westminster,  I  have  seen  a 
bundle  of  books,  written  as  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Cranmer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  this  Dr.  Clerk,  Bishop  of 
liathand  Wells.— H'oorf.  Athena  Oxon. 

So  closely  treasur'd  in  the  bosom  lies 
■  The  bundled  myrrh,  so  sweet  the  scented  gale 

Breathes  all  En-gedi's  aromatic  vale. 

Parnell.  TIlc  Gift  of  Poetry.  Solomon. 

Some  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the  case,  that  if  an 
ass  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  which  affected 
his  senses  equally  on  each  side,  and  tempted  him  in  the  very 
same  degree,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  eat  of 
eithei.— Spectator,  No.  191. 


BU'NGLE,  V.  ^ 
Bi'.VGLE,  n.        I  In 

Bl-'.VGLER.  f        1 

Bl'.nolingly.    j  imj 


BUN 

Down  came  my  wife  and  daughters,  drest  out  in  all  their 
former  splendour :  their  hair  plastered  up  with  pomatum, 
their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their  trains  bundled  up  in  a 
heap  behind,  and  rustling  at  every  motion. 

Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  4. 

Every  school-boy  can  have  recourse  to  the  fable  of  the 

rods,  which  when  united  in  a  bundle,  no  strength  could 

bend,  but  when  separated  into  single  twigs,  a  child  could 

break  with  ease.— W.  Essay  9. 

BUNG.  )  The  Dnt.  Sonde,  bomnie ;  Fr. 
Bt'NGiioLE.  )  Bonde,  bnndon,  maybe  from  the 
A.  S.  Bind-an,  to  bind,  to  fasten,  and  thus  to 
close  or  stop  up.  But  the  English  Bung  does  not 
seem  allied  to  them.  Perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Bigne, 
a  bump  or  knob. 

Thus  also  ought  the  lids  anB  bungs  of  the  vessels  to  be 
ordered,  with  an  addition  besides  of  masticke  and  pitch. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiv.  c.  21. 
One  of  the  pipes  of  sackes  that  is  in  the  Swallow,  which 
hath  two  round  compasses  vpon  the  bung,  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Eraperour  :  for  it  is  special  good. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
Ham.  To  what  base  vses  we  may  returne  Horatio.     Wliy 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till 
he  find  it  stopping  a  bunghole. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
Of   unknown    etymology. 
Fr.  Bmtgonner. 
To  do  or  perform  any  thing 
mperfectly,  awkwardly,  clum- 
sily, unskilfully. 

I  thought  it  rather  better  to  seke  the  edification  of  the 
playue  vnleamed  by  playne  turnyng  of  wordes,  then  by 
tedious  circumlocution  to  make  a  paraphrase  vpon  a  para- 
phrase, and  by  that  meanes,  not  onelye  to  leaue  the  simple 
vulgare  people  vntaught  or  neuer  the  better,  but  also  in 
vayne  sekynge  after  curiositie  to  be  iustly  laught  to  scorne, 
for  bungling  at  the  thyng  that  is  farre  aboue  my  capacitie. 
Udat.  Prologue  to  Ephesiatis. 

For  if  ye  take  heede  vnto  him,  ye  shall  sone  perceiue 
that  he  is  eue  but  a  very  bungler. 

Sir  T.More.  Jror/OT,  p.  1089. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  deed  so  perfect  that  could  not 
be  amended,  when  a  blind  bungler  wondreth  at  his  glorious 
woorkes,  a  cunning  workman  yi  hath  a  cleare  iudgement 
perceaueth  that  it  is  vnpossible  to  make  a  woorke  that 
coulde  not  be  made  better. —Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  392. 

What  a  disgrace  it  were  bungerlie  to  botch  vp  a  rub  gar- 
ment by  clouting  it  with  patches  of  sundrie  colours. 

Hallinshed.  Chron.  of  Ireland,  Epist.  Ded. 

Or  being  blind,  (as  fittest  for  the  trade,) 

Go  hire  thyself  some  bungling  harper's  boy. 

Drayton,   Idea  67. 

This  opinion  is  further  confuted  by  those  tt/iapTrj/iara  (as 
Aristotle  calls  them)  those  errors  and  bungles  which  are 
committed,  when  the  matter  is  inept  and  contumacious. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  150. 

But  how  should  any  signpost  dawber  know 

The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo .' 

Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command; 

To  draw  true  beauty,  shows  a  master's  hand. 

Drydcn.  To  Mr.  Lee  on  his  Alexander. 

For  to  denominate  them  even  monsters,  they  must  have 
had  some  rude  kind  of  organical  bodies  :  some  stamina  of 
life,  though  never  so  clumsy ;  some  system  of  parts  com- 
pounded of  solids  and  liquids,  that  executed,  though  but 
bunglingly,  their  peculiar  motions  and  functions. 

Benlley,  Ser.  5. 

I  would,  however,  earnestly  exhort  my  friend,  the  meta- 
])hysician.  to  believe  himself  a  free  agent  upon  the  bare 
authority  of  his  own  feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  nature 
is  such  a  bungler  in  her  trade,  as  first  to  intend  to  impose  1 
upon  him,  and  then  inadvertently  give  him  sagacity  to  see  1 
through  the  imposture.— BraWie.  Oh  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  [the  rising  at  Ravenna]  would 
be  bungled;  but  was  willing  to  hope. 

Byron.  Diary,  Feb.  2i,  1821. 

BUNN.  Tt.  " Bignets,  little  round  loaves  or 
lumps  made  of  fine  meal,  oyl  or  butter,  and  rai-  ; 
sins,"    (Cotgrave.)      See  Fr.  Bigne,  in  v.  Bunch.  I 

Thy  songs  are  sweeter  to  mine  ear  | 

Than  to  the  thirsty  cattle  rivers  clear ;  i 

Or  winter  porridge  to  the  lab'ring  youth 

Or  bunns  and  sugar  to  the  damsel's  tooth. 

Gag.  Pastorals.  ' 

BU'NNIANS.     Fr.  St^ne,  a  bump  or  swelling. 
Cotgrave    interprets   the   adj.    Bigne,    club,     or 
crump.footed. 
■\Vhat  if  from  'Van's  dear  arms  I  should  retire. 
And  once  more  warm  my  bunians  at  your  fire. 
If  I  to  Bow-street  should  invite  you  home. 
And  set  a  bed  up  in  my  dining  room. 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  would  you  come  ? 
j  Rowe.  An  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  9. 
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BUOY,  «.  ^ 
BtoY,  n.        \j 

Bl^^OVANT.       (   f 
BU'OYANCV.  j    t 


BUR 

BUNT.    >      2?«Hte  are  perhaps  icH<  or  broken 

Bt/NTEii.  )  bits.  And  if  this  be  correct,  a  bunler 
may  have  been  originally  applied — 

To  one  who  picks  up  bits  of  any  thing  about  the 
streets  or  ways,  and  then  to  any  low  woman. 

The  bunt  of  a  sail,  ni  fnllor,  says  Skinner,  is 
the  bent  of  a  sail,  that  part  of  the  sail  which  is 
pregnant  with  wind,  which  receives  the  wind  iii 
its  full  bosom. 

Having  not  flint  evermore  readie  at  hand  to  smite  and 
kindle  fire  withall,  they  make  shift  for  to  rub  and  grate  ono 
wood  against  another,  and  by  this  attrition  there  flie  out 
sparkles  which  lighting  upon  some  timber,  made  either  of 
drie  rotten  touchwood,  or  of  bunts  and  withered  leaves,  very 

1.40. 

See  how  she's  dressed,  as  fine  as  hands  and  pins  can  make 
her,  while  her  two  marriageable  daughters,  like  hunters  in 
stuff  gowns,  are  now  taking  sixpennyworth  of  tea  at  the 
White  Conduit-house.- eo/rfsmt(A.  The  Bee,  No.  2.  On  Dress. 

Dut.  Boeye;    Fr.  Bouee ;    Sp. 

Boya.       Dr.    T.    H.    derives    it 

from  the  Fr.  Bois,  lignum;  (sc.) 

the  wood  or  block  floating  above 

the  anchor,  and  fastened  to  it  by  a  cable.     And 

thus,  by  consequence — 

To  buoy  or  boy  is  to  float,  to  raise  or  rise  up  to 
the  surface;  to  bear  up,  to  support,  to  sustain,  to 
elevate. 

And  when  our  boat  returned  to  the  ship,  two  of  them 
leapt  into  the  sea  and  swamme  vnto  the  buoy,  and  beheld  it 
a  great  while  ;  then  they  tooke  a  cane  of  an  arrow,  and  tyed 
to  the  sayd  bouy  a  very  faire  and  shining  sea-oyster  of 
pearles.  and  then  returned  to  the  shore,  neere  to  the  water- 
ing place. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 

The  sea,  with  such  a  storme  as  his  bare  head 

In  Hell-blacke-night  indur'd,  would  haue  buoy'd  vp 

And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires  : 

Yet  poore  old  heart,  he  holpe  the  heauens  to  raine. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

In  his  [Meric  Casaubon]  wonderful  delivery  from  drown- 
ing, when  overset  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames  near  London,  the 
two  watermen  being  so  drowned,  and  he  buoyed  up  by  the 
help  of  his  priests  coat. —  Wood.  AthentE  Oxon. 

Ah.  tliink  not,  mistress  !  more  true  dniness  lies 
In  folly's  cap,  than  wisdom's  grave  disguise: 
Like  buoys  that  never  sink  into  the  flood. 
Ou  learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 


Next  plung'd  a  feeble,  but  a  desperate  pack, 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back  ; 
Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood. 
Then  number'd  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Thus  usefull.  thus  necessary,  is  the  air  to  the  life  of  the 
animated  creatures  ;  and  no  less  is  it  to  the  motion  and 
conveyance  of  many  of  them.  All  the  winged  tribes  owe 
their  flight  and  boyancy  to  it. — Derham.  Phys.Theo.  b.i.c.l. 

■When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point, 
Leaving  gross  nature's  sediments  below, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  unto  man. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

As  when  the  merchant,  to  increase  his  store. 
For  dubious  seas  advent'rous  quits  the  shore  ; 
Still  anxious  for  his  freight,  he  trembling  sees 
Koeks  in  each  buoy,  and  tempests  in  each  breeze. 

P.  Whitehead.  An  Occasional  Prologue. 

To  those  bright  climes,  awakening  all  her  powers, 
And  spreading  her  unbounded  wing,  the  muse 
Ascending  soars  on,  through  the  fluid  space. 
The  buoyant  atmosphere. — Mallet.  The  Excursion,  c,  2. 

BUR.  Fr.  Bourrc,  of  unknown  etymology. 
"  The  down  or  hairy  coat,  wherewith  divers  herbs, 
fruits,  and  flowers  are  covered,"  (Cotgrave.) 

That  which  sticks  or  adheres,  as  such  down, 
rough,  or  hairy  coat  docs  to  anv  thing  on  which 
it  falls. 

For  thorw  smoke  and  smothre  smerteth  hus  syghte 
Tyl  he  be  blereyde  oth'  biynde.  and  the  borre  in  hus  throte 
Knoweth  and  corseth  that  crist  gyue  hym  sorwe 
That  sholde  brynge  yn  beltere  wode.  othr  blowe  til  hit 
brente.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  337. 

Hauing  no  hold  but  the  very  Scripture,  whereunto  they 
cleaue  as  burres  so  fast  that  they  can  not  be  pulled  away 
saue  with  very  syngyng  them  out.— Tgndall.  Workes,  f.  28r. 

I  could  not  tell  how  to  rid  myselfe  better  of  the  trouble- 
some burre,  then  by  getting  him  into  the  discourse  of  hunt- 
ins.— The  Returne  from  Pernassus,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 


By  the  rough  hurbreedlntj  docks 

Ranker  than  the  oldest  fox. 

Drayton.  The  Muses  Elysium,  Nymphal  3. 

Notable  is  the  bur  likewise  and  worthy  to  he  observed,  I 
meane  that  which  sticketli  to  our  elotlies  as  we  passe  by, 
the  flower  lieth  close  and  groweth  within  the  said  bur,  and 
never  appeareth  without  foorthe. 

Holland.  Plinii;,  b.  xxi.  c.  17. 

But  O  !  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister, 

Where  may  she  wander  now,  wliither  betake  her 

From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistles  ? 

Milton.  Camus 

Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Bro%TTi,  your  hand ; 

And  you,  my  dear,  take  hold  of  hers. 

For  we  must  stick  as  close  as  burrs. 

Or  in  this  racket,  noise,  and  pother. 

We  certainly  shall  lose  each  other.— Lloyd.  Chit  Chat. 

BU'RBOLTS.  i.  e.  Birdbolts.  Mr.  Gifford 
soys  ; — blunt,  pointless  arrows  ;  for  with  such  birds 
were  brought  down. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bils  here  in  Messina,  and  challeng'd 
Cupid  at  the  flight :  and  ray  vnckle's  foole  reading  the  chal- 
lenge, subscrib'd  for  Cupid,  and  challeng'd  him  at  tlie  bur- 
bolt. — Shakespeare.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

I  saw  a  little  devil  fly  out  of  her  eye  like  a  burbolt  which 
sticks  at  this  hour  up  to  the  feathers  of  my  heart. 

Ford.  The  mich  of  Edmonton,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

BU'RDEN,  or        ^       A.  S.  Bi/rden,  or  Bijr- 
Bl'rthen,  v.  I  then,  from  the  A.  S.  Byr- 

Bu'rthen,  n.  I  an,  to  bear,  to  carry. 

Bt'RDENiNG,  n.  V      That  which  is  borne  or 

Bi:'KDF.Nois.  I  ciTrried ;  the  weight  which 

Bi'rdensume.  I  is  home   or   carried,  sus- 

Bl'rdenso.mexess.  )  tained  or  supported;  the 

load  {borne). 

To  burden,  is  to  impose  a  weight  or  load ;  to 

load,  to  oppress. 

Burden,  in  musick,  Vr.  Bourdon :    It.  Burdone. 

He  bar  a  bordeii  ybounde.  with  a  brod  lyste. 

Piers  Plouhmuu,  p.  119. 
But  that  light  thing  of  oure  tribulacioun  that  lastith  now 

euerlastynge  birthun  into  the  highnesse  of  glorie. 

Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  4. 

Burdens  that  been  importable; 

On  folkes  shoulders  things  they  couchen 

That  they  nUl  with  their  fingers  touchen 

And  why  woU  they  not  louche  it  whye 

For  hem  ne  liste  nat  sikerly 

For  sadde  burdons  that  men  taken 

Make  folkes  shoulders  zken.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiSburdoun. 

Was  neuer  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 

Id.  Prologue,  v.  C75. 

His  wife  bare  him  a  burden  a  ful  strong, 

Men  might  hii  routing  heren  a  furlong. 

Id.  TtLeRe>lcsTale,\.i\ii. 

For  as  I  can  be  content  to  confesse  the  lightness  wherwith 
I  haue  bin  in  times  past  worthi  to  be  burdened,  so  woiUd  I 
be  gladde,  if  now  wlien  I  am  othenvise  bent,  my  better  en- 
devors  might  be  accepted. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas,  Prefatory  Address. 

He  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  yt  al  souldiers 
should  declare  their  debts  {wherewyth  he  perceiued  manye 
of  them  sore  burdened)  &  though  their  debt  did  rise  through 
theire  oune  disordre  &  excesse,  yet  he  was  determined  to 
discharge  euery  man. — Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  293. 
If  that  my  booke  be  burthenouse 

shift  the  of  it  betyme 
Least  thou  ass-lyke  vnloden  the 
with  greater  note  of  cryme. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  To  Asella. 

There  is  buryed  a  bodye,  which  albeit  were  alyue,  yet 

were  it  grosse  and  heauye,  and  by  the  reason  of  that  bour- 

daynotise  to  the  soule,  gouernour  of  the  "same,  but  there  shall 

ryse  agaj-ne  not  a  naturall,  but  a  spirituall  bodye,  which  to 


BUR 

He  had  built  at  his  own  expence,  to  prosecute  Ihera,  a 
strong  handsome  ship,  whiclx  was  namid  the  Bark  Ralegli, 
of  two  hundred  ton  burden. — Otdgs.  Life  nf  Ralegh. 

As  exercise  becomes  tedious  and  painful  when  we  nmUe 
use  of  it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  so  reading  is  apt  to 
grow  uneasy  and  burdensome  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it 
only  for  our  improvement  in  virtue. — Tatter,  No.  147. 

Tlius  Demosthenes,  finding  that  ship  money  was  levied 
irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore  the  same  burden  as  the 
rich  in  equipping  tlie  galleys,  corrected  this  inequality  by  a 
very  useful  law,  which  proportioned  the  expence  to  the 
revenue  and  income  of  each  individual. 

Hume.  Of  some  remarkable  Customs,  Ess.  10. 

The  Druids  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  body  of 

the  people ;  and  they  were  exempted  from  all  the  inferiour 

and  burthensonie  offices  of  society,  that  they  might  be  at 

leisure  to  attend  the  important  duties  of  their  own  charge. 

Burke.  An  Ahridgenieni  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


BU'RDEN.     Fr. 
A  club,  a  staff. 


The  villaine  WTOth  for  greeting  him  so  sore, 
Gathered  himselfe  together  soone  againe. 
And  with  his  yron  button  which  he  bore. 
Let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfully  amaine, 
That  for  his  safety  he  did  him  constraine 
To  give  him  ground,  and  shift  to  every  side, 
llather  than  once  his  burden  to  sustaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

BU'REAU.  F"r.  "a  thick  and  a  coarse  cloath, 
of  a  brown  russet,  or  dark  mingled  colour ;  also 
the  table  that's  within  a  court  of  audit,  or  of 
audience  (belike,  because  'tis  usually)  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  that  cloath  ;  also  the  court  itself," 
(Cotgrave.) 
For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails. 

Nor  bureau  of  expence. 
Nor  standish  well  japann'd,  avails, 
To  writing  of  good  sense.  Swift. 

The  second  notification  was  that  of  the  king's  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution  ;  accompanied  with  fanfaronades  in 
the  modern  style  of  the  French  bureaus,  things  which  have 
much  more  the  air  and  character  of  the  saucy  declarations 
of  their  clubs,  than  the  tone  of  regular  office. 

Burke.  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 


BURG. 

Bir'g.\ge. 

Bu'rgess. 

Burgh. 

Bu'rgher. 

Bi'rgiiolder. 

Bu'rghmote. 

Bi'rghomaster. 

Bu'rgrave. 


the  soule  be  no  let,  whither  i 


Udal.  I  Corin 


Whilst  in  her  cries,  that  fdd  the  vale  along 
Still  Celaud  was  the  burthen  of  her  song. 

Browne.  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  1. 


And  like  some  boistrous  wind  arising  from  the  north, 
Came  that  unwieldy  host ;  that,  which  way  it  did  move,      | 
The  very  burthenous  earth  before  it  seem'd  to  shove  1 

And  only  meant  to  claim  the  universe  its  own.  ' 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8. 
_  CiEsar  now  by  this  time  having  giuen  the  head  unto  licen-  I 
ciousnes  more  and  more,  became  burdanous  and  otfencive 
to  aU  good  men,— Holland,  Ammianus,  p.  14  i 

VOi.  I,  ' 


Goth.  Bairgan;  A.  S. 
Beorgan,  borgan,  byrgan ;  to 
defend,  to  keep  safe,  to  for- 
tify,   to    strengthen.      See 

BoROL-GH,  andBoRSHOLDER. 

A  burg  meant  formerly  a 

fortified  town.    And  see  the 

quotation  from  Harrison. 

Somner  calls  it  a  city,  a 

fort,  afortresse,  a  tower,  a  castle ;  and  Burh-bote — 

A  repairing,  renewing  or  amending  of  cities, 

castles,  forts,  and  the  like. 

Sone  after  the  wyntere,  whan  the  somer  bigan, 
The  kyng  &  his  meyne  went  to  burgh  Konan. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  15. 
Now  thei  saile  &  rowe  to  Wales  to  Leulyns, 
A  burgeis  of  Bri.stowe  charged  was  with  wynes, 
He  ouertoke  ther  schip,  &  asked  whether  thei  ware  ? 

Id.  p.  23C. 
Nothf  in  cote  nothr  in  caytyf  hous.  was  Crist  ybore 
Bote  in  a  burgeises  hous.  the  beste  of  all  the  toune. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  234. 
True  burghers  and  bonde.  to  naught  hue  bringeth  ofte 
And  all  the  comune  in  care  and  covety-ge.  Id.  p.  48. 

A  large  man  he  was  with  even  stepe, 
A  fairer  burgeis  is  thcr  non  in  Chepe : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  wel  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught. 

Chaucer.  T/ie  Prologue,  v.  756. 
The  stiresman  so  well  him  ladde, 
That  thei  be  comen  saufe  to  londe, ' 
Where  thei  gone  out  vpon  the  stronde 
In  to  the  burgh,  where  that  thei  fonde 
The  kynge.  Gotm:  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

By  prcsumpcion  wherof,  he  sent  into  al  gode  lurghes, 
cyties,  and  townes  of  his  lande,  secrete  and  strayte  comys- 
sions,  chargynge  the  rulers,  that  they,  vpon  a  certayne  day, 
that  is  to  say,  vpon  the  daye  of  Seynt  Brice,  at  an  houre 
assygned,  in  euery  place  of  his  lande,  the  Danys  shulde  be 
sodeynly  slayne.— Ja*yan,  vol.  i.  c.  198. 

Also  that  where  before  tjTnes  the  kynges  of  Englonde 

vsed  to  sende  out  commvssions  vnto  burgeysys  of  cities  and 

townes,  to  chose  of  theyre  £re  lybertie  such  knyghtys  of  the 
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shyre  as  Ihey  thrmght  moste  welefuU  for  the  comon  weaia 
of  y=  sayd  shyre  &  lande,  nowe  King  Rycharde  wolde  ap- 
poynte  y  pcrsonys,  and  wyll  Ihein  for  to  chose  such  as  then 

he- iiai;..  1,  Hi.r.Ov  lil^  ^::i   ,,1  ;i  , ,,,.  ;,  v,c  ic  i)referryd&  tho 


Gascoigne.  Fruits  of  Warre. 

After  that,  four  dukes,  four  marquesses,  four  landgraues, 
four  burgraues. — Bale.  Vuturges,  pt.  ii.  p.  13. 

He  sent  vnto  the  Bcolians  withall  diligence  and  com- 
manded, that  they  shoulde  come  towardes  hym  incotinently, 
with  the  greatest  bende  that  they  coulde  vnto  Tripodisque. 
Wliiche  is  a  burgage  in  the  territory  of  Megare  vnder  the 
mountaigne  of  Gerania.— A'j'coWi.  Thucydides,  p.  112. 

And  albeit  eueiy  of  the  foresayd  cities  sent  one  of  their 
hurgamasttrs  vnto  the  towne  of  Hague  in  Holland,  to  treat 
■with  the  English  ambassadours,  it  was  in  the  end  found  out, 
that  they  had  not  any  authority  of  negociating  or  concluding 
at  al. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

The  chiefe  man  likewise  of  euerie  denarie  or  tithing  was 
in  those  dales  called  a  tithing  man,  in  Latine  decurio,  but 
now  in  most  places  a  borsholder  or  burgholder,  as  in  Ker.t ; 
where  euerie  tithing  is  moreouer  named  a  burgh  or  burrow; 
although,  &c. — Harrison.  Description  of  England,  c.  4. 

The  members  [of  Parliament]  are  of  three  sorts :  First,  &c. 
Thirdly,  those  of  cities,  burr(Higks,  and  towns,  called  bur- 
gesses.— Spelman.  Of  Parliaments. 

Where's  your  faction  ! 

Shrewdly  the  bishop  guess'd  of  your  adherents, 

When  not  a  petty  burgess  of  some  town, 

No  not  a  villager  hath  yet  appear'd. 

In  your  assistance.— Jorrf.  Perkin  Warheck,  Actiii.  sc.  4. 

As  those  great  burghers  of  the  forest  wild 

The  hart,  the  goat,  and  he  that  slew  the  child 

Of  wanton  Mirrah,  in  their  strength  do  know 

The  due  observance  nature  doth  me  owe. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  ne  Moon. 

Protogenes,  historians  note, 

Liv'd  there  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot. 

And,  as  old  Pliny's  writings  show, 

Appelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 


A  borough,  as  we  ha 
guished  from  other  tow 
to  parliament,  and  wIk- 
tenure,  that  alone  is  a  ]) 


In  vain  an  expiring  interest  in  a  borough  calls  for  offices, 
or  small  livings,  for  the  children  of  mayors,  and  aldermen, 
and  capital  burgesses.    His  court  rival  has  them  aU. 

Burke.  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontent. 

Hence  charter'd  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues  ; 

And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 

In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combin'd, 

Become  a  loathsome  body  only  fit 

For  dissolution,  hiu-tful  to  the  ma.m.—Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

The  king  sent  a  notification  of  these  proceedings  to  each 
burgmote,  when  the  people  of  the  court  also  swore  to  the 
observance  of  them,  and  confederated,  by  means  of  mutual 
strength  and  common  charge,  to  prosecute  delinquents 
against  them.— Burke.  Abridgement  of  Eng.  Hist.  b.ii.  c.  7. 

BU'RGENET.  Fr.  Bourguinette,  perhapsfrom 
the  A.  S.  Byrg-an,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

A  defence  or  protection,  (sc. )  for  the  head  ;  a 
helmet. 

The  glorious  day  that  I  thy  rich  glove  wan. 
And  in  my  course  a  ilame  of  light'ning  beat. 
Out  of  proud  Hertford's  high-plum'd  burgonet. 

Drayton.  The  BaronS  Wars. 
Then  leauing  taike,  lie  by  his  weapon  speakes. 
And  driues  a  blow,  which  Blackenbury  breakes 
By  lifting  vp  his  left  hand,  else  the  Steele 
Had  pierc'd  his  burgonet,  and  made  him  feel 
The  pangs  of  death.  Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 

BU'RGLARY.  ^       Formed  from  Burgi  htm- 
Bi^RGLAR.  Xcinium ;  the  robbiag  or  plun- 

Bu'rglarer.         r  dering  of  a  house.      Seethe 
Burgla'rious.    J  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Surely,  neither  charity,  nor  justice  can  dissuade  me  from 
resisting ;  the  lows  of  God  and  man  will  allow  me  to  defend 
my  own ;  and  if  in  this  resistance  the  thief,  or  burglayer 
miscarry,  his  blood  will  be  upon  liis  own  head. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience. 

In  the  same  prince's  reign.  Sir  WiHiam  Brain  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  only  for  procuring  the  pope's  bull  against  certain 
burglarcrs  that  robbed  Ids  own  irouse. 

State  Trials.  Garnet,  an.  ICOG. 

So  that  to  break  open  the  closet  of  a  man's  breast,  to  ran- 
sack his  mind,  to  pilfer  away  his  thoughts,  his  alfections, 
his  purposes,  may  well  be  deemed  a  worse  sort  of  burglary 
or  theft,  than  to  ijreak  open  doors,  to  rifle  trunks,  or  to  pick 
pockets.— ian-ow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 
II 


BUR 

Love  is  a  burglarer,  a  fi-lon 

That  at  the  windore  eye  does  steal  in 

To  rob  the  lieart  ;  and  with  his  prey, 

Steals  out  again  a  closer  way.  '  Hiidibrm,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  definition  of  a  liuri/lar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Edward 
Toke,  is  "  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  entereth  into  a 
mansion-house  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony." 

Blackatone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.'c.  24. 

In  burglary  do  they  insist,  that  the  jury  have  nothing  to 
■do  but  to  find  the  taking  of  goods,  and  that  if  they  do,  they 
must  necessarily  find  the  party  guilty,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  judge  ;  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word 
felonie  in  the  indictment  ? 

Burke.  Power  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions,  Sfc. 

As  for  the  entry,  any  the  least  degree  of  it,  with  any  part 
of  the  body,  or  with  an  instrument  held  in  the  hand,  is 
sufbcient ;  as,  to  step  over  the  threshold,  to  put  a  hand  or  a 
hojk  in  at  a  mndow  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  pistol  to  de- 
)nand  one's  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  entries. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  IG. 

BURL.    )      \nWmy,  (h.-x.\\.)  mox  dcsqxiama- 
Bi'ki.er.  ]  turCimolia — is  rendered  by  Holland, 

"they  fall  anone  to  burling  it  with  Cimolia."  And 

sec  the  quotation  from  Holland's  Plutarch,  in  v. 

Becl.^vv.       Skinner   thinks    it   is   from    the    Fr. 

Bourre.  ( See  Biu. )     To  hurl  then  will  be— 
To  clear  away  or  take  otf  the  burrs,  the  down 

or  hairy  coat,  the  shreds,  knots,  threads,  &c. 

To  come  then  to  the  mysterie  of  fullers  craft,  first  they 
■wash  and  secure  a  peece  of  cloth  with  the  earth  of  Sardinia, 
then  they  perfume  it  with  the  smoke  of  brimstone,  which 
done,  they  fall  anone  to  burling  it  with  Cimolia. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  17. 

Then  up-hung 

On  rugged  tenters,  to  the  fervid  sun 
Its  level  surface,  reeking  it  expands ; 
Still  brightening  in  each  rigid  discipline. 
And  gathering  worth ;  as  human  life,  in  pains, 
t'onOicts,  and  troubles.    Soon  the  clothier's  shears. 
And  barters  thistle,  skim  the  surface  sheen. 

Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

BURLE'SQUE,  v.  ^       A  word  recently  intro- 

Bcrle'sql'e,  r>.  Vduced  into  our  country, 

BuRhz'sQvt,  adj.  j  (Skinner.)  Ft.  Burles- 
que;  It.  Burlesco; — from  Fr.  jBurfcr;  \t.  Burlare ; 
Low  Lat.  Burdare.      See  Boird. 

Cotgrave  says,  "  burlesque  ;  jeasting,  or  in  jest, 
not  serious ;  also  mocking,  flouting."  See  the 
quotation  from  the  Spectator. 

And  which  is  worst,  the  noblest  sort  on't, 

And  to  the  world  the  most  important 

Of  th'  whole  poetical  creation, 

Burlesque,  had  never  been  in  fashion. 

Cotton.   Upon  the  Great  Frost. 

The  dull  burlesque  appear'd  with  impudence, 

And  pleas'd  by  novelty  in  spite  of  sense. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  I. 

Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds,  the  first  represents 
mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes;  the  other 
describes  great  persons  acting  and  speaking,  like  the  basest 
iple,     "      -  ■       -     -- 
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BUR 


-Spectator,  No.  249. 


It  is  a  dispute  among  the  criticks,  whether  burlesque 
poetry  runs  best  in  heroic  verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary ; 
or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.— 7d.  No.  249. 

In  which  time  he  [Denham]  did  translate  one  of  Virgil's 
JEneids  and  burtesqu'd  it,  but  whether  he  ever  published  it 


Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

■ffTio  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attached  to 
national  representative  assemblies,  but  must  turn  with 
horrour  and  disgust  from  such  a  profane  burlesque  and 
abommable  perversion  of  that  sacred  institute! 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

I  believe  no  man  liWng  could  have  imagined  it  possible 
except  for  the  sake  of  burlesquing  a  subject,  to  propose 
*emedie»,  so  ridiculously  disproportionate  to  the  evil,  so  full 
cl  uncertainty  in  their  operation,  and  depending  for  their 
success  in  every  step  upon  the  happy  event  of  so  many  new, 
dangerous,  and  visionary  projects. 

Id.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Xation. 

He  has  written  some  very  agreeable  pieces,  of  the  burlesque 
Xmd  m  Iambics,  with  much  delicacy,  wit,  and  humour,  and 
I  will  add  too,  even  eloquence ;  for  every  species  of  com- 
position, wluch  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  may  with  propriety  be 
termed  eloquent.— J/e/mo/A.  Pliny,  b.  vi.  Let.  21. 

BURLE'TTA.     From  the   It.  Burlare.     See 

BUKLESQUB. 
The  new  burlctta  's  now  the  thing 
Pray  did  you  never  hear  me  sing? 
"  Never  indeed."  Cambridge.  Intruder. 


5URN,  1-.  ^ 
k-RN,  n.       I 

k-'RNER.         / 

Ju'rning.   ) 


BU'RLY,  n.\  A  burhj  man ;  a  large,  lusty 
Bi'rlv,  a((/.  >  man,  (q.d. )  a  boorlike  man: 
Bu'rliness.  )  agricolce  similis.  Applied  to — 
Any  thiiig  large,  distended,  iin«ieldy,  clumsy, 
boisterous. 

Thanne  Jupiter  right  faire  and  ami,ible 

God  nf  the  sterres  in  the  firmament. 

And  norice  to  .ill  thing  generable. 

Fro  his  father  Satume  farre  dilferent 

With  burly  face,  and  browes  bright  and  brent. 

Chaucer.   Test,  of  Creseide. 

He  was  of  visage  louely,  of  bodye  myghtie,  strong  and 
cleane  made :  howe  be  it  in  his  latter  dayes  wyth  ouer 
liberall  dyet,  somewhat  corpulente  and  booreley  and  nathe- 
lesse  not  uncomelye.— i'ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  36. 

Againe  they  whiche  troubled  as  yet  with  worldly  lustea 
and  desyres.  cum  rushing  in  with  noyse  &  huily  burly,  do 
greue  aiid  greatlye  disquiet  hym. — Vdal.  Mark,  c.  3. 

In  allegynge  Dauid,  I  approue  a  doctryne  and  no  dyffyni- 
cyon.  the  grounde  of  a  vow  after  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
not  the  name  of  it,  as  it  liSth  bene  hurley  burlyed  in  anti- 
christes  kyngdom. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  43. 

Deepe  the  Xanthus  on  his  waves, 

Shall  hoyse  thee  bravely  to  a  tombe,  that  in  her  burly 

The  sea  shall    open,  where  great  lish  may   keep   thy 

funerall  feast. 
With  thy  white  i&l.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 

Nor  let  the  spacious  mound  of  that  great  Mercian  king, 
(Into  a  lesser  roomth  thv  burliness  to  bring) 
Include  tliee.  Drayton.  Poly-Ol'bion,  s.  8. 

The  girl,  I  found,  had  good  sense,  and  told  me  with  a 
smile,  that  notwithstanding  it  was  her  own  petticoat,  she 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it ;  that  she 
wore  it  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  she  had  a  mind  to  look 
as  big  and  burly  as  other  persons  of  her  quality. 

Taller,  No.  116. 
And  some  ascribe  th'  invention  to  a  priest, 
Burley  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  i. 

BURN,  I'.  ^       Goth.  Brinnan  ;   A.  S.  Bernan, 
BiRN,  n.       \   byrnan  ;    Dut.    Bemen,   bumen ; 
Ger.  Brennen ;  S\v.  Brccnne.    See 
To  Bhen. 
To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  on  fire,  destroyed  by  fire; 
neated,  kindled. 

(.Met.)  To  be  inflamed,  with  passion  or  desire; 
i.  e.  to  feel  the  passion  of  anger,  love,  hate,  &c.  to 
a  heating  or  burning  excess. 

He  causeth  th'  one  to  rage  with  golden  burning  dart. 
And  doth  alay  with  leaden  colde  again  the  others  hart, 
Whote  glemes  of  burning  fire,  and  easy  sparkes  of  flame, 
In  balance  of  unegal  weight  he  pondereth  by  aime. 

Surrey.  Description  of  tlie  Fickle  Affections,  i'C. 
For  with  a  beck  you  shall  me  call ; 

And  if  of  one,  that  burns  alway. 
Ye  haue  pitic,  or  ruth  at  all, 

Aunswere  him  faire  with  yea  or  nay. 
Wyat.  The  Lady  to  answere  directly  with  Yea  or  Xay. 

Herewith  I  feele  the  droppes  of  sweltring  sweate, 

Wiich  trickle  dnwne  my  face  enforced  so. 
And  in  ray  body  feele  I  lykewise  beate, 
A  burning  heart  which  tosses  too  and  fro. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew. 

Nether  was  it  a  mystery,  that  the  burners  being  witho';t 

the  ouen  were  hrent,  the  good  men  being  so  salfe  in  the 

middis  of  the  fyre,  for  siche  burners  shall  fede  the  fyre  of 

hell,  when  thei  whom  thei  burned  shall  reste  in  ioye. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Notwithstandinge.  it  is  not  so  longe  sithcnce  the  seide 
reuerendfathers  were  themselves  the  burners,  andpersequu- 
tours  of  the  Gospel — Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  730. 

So  that  it  is  unpossible  to  separate  good  workes  from 
fayth,  even  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  heat  and  burning 
from  fixe.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  42. 

In  yonder  walls  be  mines  of  gold,  quoth  he  ! 

He's  a  poor  slave  that  thinks  of  any  debts ; 

Harfleur  shall  pay  for  all,  it  ours  shall  be. 

"  This  air  of  France  doth  like  me  wondrous  well : 

Let's  burn  our  ships  for  here  we  mean  to  dwell." 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Wliite  beets  only  stamped,  although  there  come  no  oile 
unto  them,  healeth  any  burne  or  scalding,  if  the  place  be 
therewith  anointed.— //o/.'and.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  8. 

The  persuasion  that  health  may  thereby  be  recovered, 
engages  a  man  not  onely  to  take  down  the  most  unsavoury 
potions,  but  to  endure  cuttings  and  burnings. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 
Cowley  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  their  power  of  producing  love  in  him, 
considers  them  ii&  burning-glassesm&i.e  of  ice. 

Spectator,  No.  62. 
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A  child,  -who  bas  been  turn*  with  a  red-hot  coal,  is  careful 
to  avoid  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  for  as  the  visible 
qualities  of  the  latter  are  like  to  those  of  the  former,  he  ex- 
pects, with  a  very  high  degree  of  assurance,  that  the  eliects 
produced  by  the  candle  operating  on  his  fingers,  will  be 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  burninq  coal. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  7. 

BURN,  V.    "I       Fr.  Brmiir.  to  burnish,  to  fur- 

Bi'bnish,  v.   I  bish,  to  polish,  and  also  to  make 

Bi'rnish,  n.   f  brown,   (Cotgrave.)      It.   Brti- 

Bl'rnisher,  )  nire;    Sp.  Brunir ;   Dut.  JSruy- 

neren  ;  infuscare,  polire  mctalla.     The  Fr.  Brunir, 

Junius  says,  is  to  make  broun,  ( i.  e.  to  give  a  burned 

colour.      See  Brown  and  Bronze.)     Whence  to 

burnish  metal  is  to  rub  it  till  it  has  fuscum  nitorem, 

till  it  is  brou-n  and  bright.      Skinner  says,  that 

Brunir,  to  polish  {sc.  armour)  is,  he  believes,  from 

the  verb  to  burn,  because  arms  carefully  polished 

shine  so  intensely  as  to  appear  to  burn.     Gower 

and  Chaucer  write  to  burn. 

To  bum  or  burnish  (generally)  is — 
To  brighten  or  give  brightness,  to  polish  :  to  rub 
off"  the  rust,  to  polish  up  for  use  :  to  be  or  be- 
come   bright,    splendid,    conspicuous;   to    shine 
forth. 

And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  v.-hioh  th'  entree 
"Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1985. 


Id.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  11,972. 


And  euermore,  as  it  is  tolde. 

An  harnois  as  for  a  lustie  knight. 

Whiche  burned  was  as  siluer  liright 

Of  swerde,  of  plate,  and  eke  of  maile. 

As  though  he  shulde  do  bataile. 

He  toke  also  with  hjTn  by  ship. — Gowe 


Upon  the  top  an  em  ther  stood. 
Of  bourned  gold  ryche  and  good, 
Iflorysched  with  rich  amall. 

Launfal,  in  Ritson.  Romances,  v.  1. 

Lyke  as  the  larke  vpon  a  somer's  day, 
\Vhan  Titan  radient  burnisheth  his  hemes  bright 
Mounteth  on  hye,  with  hit  melodius  laye. 
Of  the  sun  shync  engladed  with  the  lyght. 
So  am  I  supprised  with  pleasure  and  delyght 
To  see  this  houre  nowe,  that  I  may  saye 
Howe  ye  are  welcome  to  this  court  araye. 

Sketlon.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

His  old  rustie  rules  newe  burnished,  and  his  olde  Romish 
rags  new  patched  by  a  newly  confjTmed  auctoritie,  must 
they  embrase  in  paine  of  death.— Ba(e.  Image,  pt.  ii. 


As  touching  the  legs  of  those  which  be  whole  houfed,  they 
be  all  full  as  long  when  they  first  come  into  the  world  as 
ever  they  will  be  :  well  may  they  shoot  out  bigger  and 
burnish  afterward,  but  (to  speak  truly  and  properly)  they 
grow  no  more  in  length.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.48. 

The  judge  of  torments  and  the  king  of  teares. 
He  fills  a  burnisli'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire  : 
And  for  his  old  faire  robes  of  light,  he  wcares 
A  gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flames. 

Crashaw.  Sospeto  d'Herode,  b.  I. 
Blushes,  that  bin 
The  burnish  of  no  sin. 
Nor  flames  of  aught  too  hot  within. 

Id.  Wislies  to  his  {supposed)  Mistress. 


A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow. 
And  spread  and  burnish  as  his  brothers  do. 

Dryden.  Prol.  to  Circt 

Of  Churchill's  race  perhaps  some  lovely  boy. 
Shall  mark  the  burnish'd  steel  that  hangs  on  high, 
Shall  gaze  transported  on  its  glittering  charms, 
And  reach  it  struggling  with  unequal  arms. 

Tickeil.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

On  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 

Free  ;— (the  furrow'd  task  is  done,) 
Now  the  village  windows  blaze 

Burnish'd  by  the  setting  sun.— Cunningham.  Evening. 

That  our  uisgraee  might  want  no  sort  of  brightening  and 
Burnishing;  observe  who  they  were  that  composed  this 
famous  embassy. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previotu  to  the 
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BU'RROW,  V.  \      A.S.Beorgan,hi/rgan,tode- 

Bu'rrow,  n.         >  fend,  to  protect,  to  strengthen. 

Bu'rrowv.  J  See  Borough.   See  Tooke. 

A  defended  or  protected  place,  (for  rabbits,  &c.; 
to  which  warren  is  synonymous. ) 

To  burrow,  to  form  burrows  or  places  of  protec- 
tion or  security,  (sc.  under  ground.) 

Foxes  ban  borwis  or  dennes,  and  briddis  of  the  eir  ban 
nestis,  but  mamies  sone  batb  not  where  he  shal  reste  his 
^Kin.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

Also  the  fowls  that  were  there,  ^yere  very  good  meate  and 
great  store  of  them,  they  haue  burrowcs  in  the  ground  like 
conies,  for  they  cannot  flie.  , 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  805. 

As  I  have  seen  I 

A  nimble  tumbler  on  a  burrow'd  greene  , 

Bend  cleane  awry  his  course,  yet  give  a  checke  i 

And  throw  himselfe  upon  a  rabbet's  necke. 

Brtiwne.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.     1 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  ! 

into  day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another  ;  but 

they  shall  have  no  refuge ;  I  will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all  ' 

their  holes.— £Br/,e.  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 


my  land,  and  have  young  ones  there ;  I  have  a  qualified  pro- 
perty in  those  young  ones  till  such  time  as  they  can  fly  or 
run  away,  and  then  my  property  expires. 

Blacksto7ie.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

BURSE.        ^       Dut.  Beurs ,-  Ger.  Borse ;  Fr. 
Bu'rsar.  (Bourse;  It.  Borsa  ,-  Sp.  Bolsa  ,- 

Bu'rsary.  j  Lat.  Bursa;  from  the  Gr.  Bupcrr], 
Bu'rsarship.  J  corium,  (Voss.  de  Vit.  lib.  ii. 
c.  2. )  i.  e.  a  hide  or  skin  ; — the  material  of  which 
that  now  called  a  purse  or  burse,  was  made.  Per 
synecdochen,  (Wachter  observes)  matcriae  pro 
forma.  See  also  Menage  in  v.  Bourse.  Holland 
renders  vesica,  a  burse  or  skin.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to — 

A  place  for  money  or  mercantile  transactions. 
Bursar,  i.  e.  Purser,  (qv.) 

Furthermore  hee  affirmeth,  that  they  be  not  the  right 
stones  of  a  bever,  when  they  are  scene  without  a  twofold 
burse  or  skin,  which  no  living  creature  hath  besides. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  2. 

Tattelius 

Trampling  the  bourse's  marble  twice  a  day, 
Tells  nothing  but  stark  truths  I  dare  well  say. 

Bp.  Hall.h. yi.  Sal.  1. 
As  for  his  [Hales]  justness  and  uprightness  in  his  deal- 
ings, all  that  knew,  have  avouched  him  to  be  incomparable  ; 
for  when  he  was  bursar  of  his  Coll.  and  had  received  bad 
money,  he  would  lay  it  aside,  and  put  good  of  his  own  in 
the  room  of  it  to  pay  to  others.— (rood.  Athena  Oxon. 

Not  tile  plotting  of  an  headship,  (for  that  is  now  become  a 
court  business,)  but  the  contriving  of  a  hursership  of  twenty 
nobles  a  year,  is  many  times  done  with  as  great  a  portion  of 
suing,  siding.  Sic— Hale.  Remains,  p.  276. 

It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  much  importance,  that  a 
proper  number  of  young  people  should  be  educated  for  cer- 
tain professions,  that  sometimes  the  public,  and  sometimes 
the  piety  of  private  founders,  have  established  many  pen- 
sions, scholarships,  exhibitions,  bursaries,  &c.  for  this 
purpose.— Smi(A.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

BURST,  t;.  or ^         A.    S.     Burstan,   btcrstan, 
Brust.  >  6eors<an,  rumpere ;  tint.  Bor- 

BuRST,  n.  J  sten,  bersien ;     Ger.    Bresten, 

bersten  ;  Sw.  Brista,  to  break  open  or  asunder.  It 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  applied  —  when  the  thing 
broken  incloses  or  surrounds  something  else ;  as 
to  burst  a  bladder ;  the  bottle  hurst.  It  is  also 
used  without  any  such  restriction. 

To  break  open  or  apart,  to  rush,  to  gush  forth. 
Met.  to  burst  with  envy  ;  the  passions  burst  forth. 

From  the  Lat.  Rumpere,  we  have  borro(ved  the 

compounds,  abrupt,  &c.    corrupt,  &c.   disruption, 

eruption,  irruption,   and   also   the  uncompounded 

rupture .- — the  disease  peculiarly  so  called,  Boyle 

denominates  —  "  burstness   or   rupture,"  (  Works, 

vol.  vi.  p.  376. ) 

Tho  the  smytyn  of  lance  was  ydo,  to  the  suerde  hii  nome. 

And  slou  to  grounde  vaste  ynou,  and  barsle  mony  asselde 

That  longe  yt  was  ar  other  alf  mygte  wvnne  feld. 

a.  Gloucester,  p.  437. 
An  engyn  had  thei  ther  in,  &  profred  for  to  kast, 
Tlie  gerde  brasl  in  tuyn,  to  help  mot  it  not  last. 

Jl.  Brunne,  p.  326. 
And  this  ludas  hadde  a  feold  of  the  hire  of  wickednesse, 
and  he  was  hanged  and  to  brast  the  myddil  and  alle  hise 
entrailis  weren  shed  ahiooi.—  n'iclif.  Acts,  c.  1. 


And  the  same  hath  nowe  possessed  a  plot  of  groQde  with 
the  rewarde  of  iniquitie,  and  when  he  was  hanged  brast 
asonder  in  the  myddes  and  all  hys  bowels  gushed  out. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe, 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  bed. 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded, 
His  brest  to  bresten  with  his  sadel  bow. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  \.  2693. 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough. 
As  though  a  storme  shuld  bresten  every  bough. 

Id.  lb.  v.  1982. 
The  sone  with  drcwe  his  lyght,  the  erth  trembled  and 
quaked  and  the  rocks  braste  in  sender. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

Wlianne  the  k}nige  of  Englande  arryued  in  the  Hogue 
Saynt  Wast,  the  Kyiig  yssued  out  of  his  shyppe,  and  the 
first  fote  that  he  sctte  on  the  grounde,  he  fell  so  rudely,  that 
y=  blode  Irast  out  of  his  nose. 

Berners.  Froissnrt.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  122. 

Dion.  O,  the  sacrifice 

Hovf  ceremonious,  solemne,  and  vn-earthly 
It  was  i'  th'  offring  ? 

Cleo.  But  of  all,  the  burst 
And  the  eare-deaff'ning  voyce  o'  th'  Oracle. 
Kin  to  Joue's  thunder,  so  surpria'd  my  sence, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

"Wlien  the  Cardinal  reported  this  message  to  the  Pope,  he 
was  struck  with  so  sensible  an  affliction  that  he  burst  into 
tears.— Ta/ier,  No.  5. 

For  this  purpose  we  agreed  to  meet  him  with  our  usu.il 
smiles,  to  chat  in  the  beginning  with  more  than  ordinary 
kindness,  to  amuse  him  a  little;  and  then  in  the  midst  o'f 
the  flattering  calm  to  burst  upon  him  like  an  earthquake, 
and  overwhelm  him  with  a  sense  of  his  own  baseness. 

Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  15. 


And  indignatii 
Half  execr?.tioi 
Kindled  at  ma 


BU'RY.     ^ 

Bu'RIAL.         I    . 

Bc'ryer.      ( 
Bu'rving.  J  i 


-  Of  grief 

1  riv.tl  bursts  I  pour'd ; 
mingled  with  my  prayer ; 
while  I  his  God  adof'd. 

Young.  The  Compla 


t.  Night  3. 
.  Bergen; 


Dut.  Berghen ; 
A.  S.  Byrgan,  sepel 

To  put  into  a  pkice  of  protec- 
tion, safety,  or  defence.     Hence 
also — to  hide,  to  secrete,  to  conceal ;   to  put  or 
keep  in  secresy,  or  concealment. 

To  bury  the  dead,— to  place  or  deposit  in  a  pi  r  e 
of  security ;  to  inter ;  to  place  in  a  grave,  in  a 
sepulchre. 

Burial,  A.  S.  Byrgel,  is  the  diminutive  of  By- 
rig  OT  Burgh,  a  defended  or  fortified  place,  ( Tooke. ) 
See  Burgh.  Formerly  applied  to  the  place,  now 
to  the  act,  of  burying. 

The  morwe  after  Sejmte  Marye  day  the  latere  ded  was, 
In  the  abbey  of  Cam  ybured  was,  tliys  kyng ; 
And  Henry,  hys  gonge  sone,  was  at  hys"  bnryng. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  382, 
An  buryels  al  nywe  jinad.  Id.  p.  204. 

"Whan  he  was  asoyled  of  the  papc  Sergie, 
He  died  and  was  biried  in  Rome  solemplie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1. 

Ryght  so  by  the  rode  quath  ich.  rouhte  the  nevere 

Wher  my  body  yburied  were,  by  so  ge  hadde  my  goodes. 

Piers  Plotthman,  p.  202. 

Anothir  of  Use  disciplis  seide  to  him.  Lord  suffre  me  to 

go  first,  and  birie  my  fadir :  but  Jhesus  seide  to  him,  sue 

thou  me,  and  lete  the  dede  men  birie  ther  dede  men. 

Wiclif.  Mulllieu;  c.  8. 
The  earth  schook,  and  stoones  weren  cloven,  and  bi'rials 
weren  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  sajmtes  that  hadden  slept 
rysen  up.— /rf.  lb.  c.  27. 

Cecil  him  toke  and  buried  liim  anon 

By  Tiburce  and  Valerian  softely. 

"VVithin  hir  bun/ing  place,  under  the  ston. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Konnes  Talc,  v.  15,877. 

But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  me  beguile 

My  bodie  mote  ye  seen  within  a  while 

Right  in  the  hauen  of  Athenes  fletyng 

Withouten  sepultre  and  burying 

Though  ye  ben  harder  then  is  any  stone. 

Id.  Legend  of  Phillis. 

Thus  they  suaged  somwhat  his  yre,  and  so  passed  that 
night ;  and  the  next  mornyng  Richarde  Stafforde  was  buried 
in  the  churche  of  the  vyllage  thereby,  and  at  his  burying 
were  all  those  of  his  linage,  barons,  knightes,  and  squyers. 


that  1 


Berners.  Froii 


,  Cronycle,  vol. 


c.  12. 


They  shal  ordeyne  me  also  to  be  dead  burgers,  euer  goyng 
thorovve  the  lande,  and  appoynte  them  certain  places  to 
burye  those  in,  whiche  remayne  vpon  the  felde,  that  the 
land  may  be  clenscd. — Bible,  15S1.  Ezechiel,  c.  3D. 


BUS 

I      ,,        O  yet  more  miserable. 

Myself  my  sepulcher,  a  moving  gra-s  e, 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt 

By  priviledge  of  death  and  burial 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonialcs. 

I  observed,  indeed,  that  the  present  war  had  filled  Iho 
church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited  monuments,  whicli 
had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons  whose'  bodies 
were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim  or  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocem.— Spectator,  No.  26. 

I  have  determined  to  revise  my  speeches,  lest  for  the  want 
of  this  remaining  labour,  all  the  pains  they  cost  me  should 
be  thrown  away,  and  they,  with  their  author,  be  buried  in 
oblivion.— il/eteo/A.  Pliny,  b.  v.  Let.  5. 

BUSH.        ^        Fr.   Bois;     It.  Bosco ;     Sp 

Bu'shed.        \  Bosque ;      Ger.    Busch  ■      Dut. 

Bti'sHMENT.   (Boseh;     Sw.   Buske,    a    wood. 

Bu'sHY.  )  From  BoaKtiv,  to  feed,  because 
there  cattle  feed  ;  as  nemus,  from  vifi^iv,  (Wachter 
and  Junius.)  Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from 
the  Lat.  Arbuscula.     Formerly  applied  to 

A  whole  wood,  (sylva,  nemus,)  but  now  to  a  low 
tree  or  shrub  with  thick,  small  bows  or  shoots :  to 
any  thing  similar,  as  a  bushy  wig. 

Bushment  was  used  anciently  as  ambush  and 
amhushmcnt  arc  now.    See  Ambush,  and  also  Busk. 

Briddes  ich  by  heelde.  in  bosshes  maden  neestes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  223. 

And  of  deed  men  that  they  rise  agen  ban  ve  not  red  in  the 
book  of  Moyses  on  the  buysh  hou  God  spak  to  him  and 
seye,  Y  am  God  of  Abraham  and  God  of  Isaac  and  God  of 
Jacohl—Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  12. 

Ther  as  by  aventure  this  Palamon 

Was  in  a  bush,  that  no  man  might  se, 

For  sore  afered  of  deth  was  he. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale.  v.  15ID. 

His  heade  is  the  most  fine  golde;  the  lockes  of  his  here 
are  bushed,  browne  as  the  evening. 

Bible,  1551.  Ballellcs,  c.  5. 


May  make  the  posie  seeme  the  worse,  and  yet  the  fault  is 

For  throw  away  the  thorne,  and  mark  what  will  ensew? 
The  posie  then  will  shew  itselfe,  sweete.  faire  and  fresh  of 
hevi.—Gascoigne.  Councell  to  Duglasse  Diue. 

Tyl  at  last  in  the  nether  ende  of  the  hal,  a  bushement  of 
the  Duke's  seruantes  and  Nashefeldes  and  other  longing  to 
the  Protectour,  with  some  prentises  and  laddes  that  thrust 
into  the  hal  amonge  the  prese.  began  sodainelyc  at  mennes 
backes  to  erye  owte  as  lowde  as  their  throtes  would  giue  : 
Kyng  Rycharde,  Kynge  Rycharde  and  threwe  vp  their 
cappes  in  token  of  ioye. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  IJ4. 

Fynallyhe  concluded  that  he  wolde  make  a  busshement 
with  a  certayne  nombre  of  knyghtes !  and  lye  awayte  to 
take  tlie  vytayle  yi  was  brought  to  the  boost  from  ye  porte 
of  Russiliau.— i^niyan.  Philippe  III.  an.  1273. 

Whereupon  feyning  a  mistrust  for  the  slaughter  in  the 
last  ouerthrowe,  she  gaue  backe  so  longe  till  she  had  brought 
Cyrus  into  a  strayt,  and  there  enuironing  him  with  a  bushe- 
mcnt  of  souldiers  layd  before  in  the  mountaj-nes  for  the 
same  purpose,  she  slewe  200,000  Persians  and  the  King  him- 
selfe.—GoWi/Hj.  Justine,  fol.  6. 

The  feldes  whist,  bcastes,  and  fowles  of  diners  hue 
And  what-so  that  in  the  brode  lakes  remainde, 
Or  yet  among  the  bushy  thickes  of  bryar, 
Laide  down  to  slope  by  silence  of  the  night 
Gan  swage  their  cares,  mindlesse  of  trauels  past. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  iv. 

These  blazing  starres  the  Greeks  call  Coraefas,  our  Ro- 
manes Crinitas :  dreadfull  to  be  scene,  with  hloudie  haires. 
and  all  over  rough  and  shagged  in  the  top  like  the  bush  of 
haire  upon  the  head. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 


Here  (queen  of  forests  all,  that  west  of  Severn  ly) 
Her  broad  and  bushy  top  Dean  holdeth  up  so  high. 
The  lesser  are  not  seen,  she  is  so  tall  and  large. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbiorl,  s.  7. 

If  Lindamor,  you  would  take  notice  of  these  and  some 
other  toils  and  hardships  that  attend  a  gardener's  trade,  you 
would,  I  doubt  not.  confess,  that  his  employments,  like  his 
tushes,  bring  him  thorns  as  well  as  roses. 

Boyle.  Occas.  Reflect,  s.  5.  Ref.  4. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  together  on  these  occasions,  the 
women  complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards  .nnd  long  nails 
of  their  confederates,  who  immediately  took  care  to  prune 
themselves  into  such  figures  as  were  most  pleasing  to  their 
friends  and  allies.— .S/'cc/a/or,  ^o.  434 


BUS 

AraM  the  falling  gloom  of  night, 

ller  staitling  fancy  found 
In  every  hus/t  liis  hovering  shade, 

His  groan  in  every  sound. — Mallet.  Edwin  S)-  Emma. 

Close  unto  the  passage,  op'ning  into  Greece, 
Tlint  post  committed  to  the  Phocian  guard, 
O'erhangs  a  SasAi/ clift.  Glover.  LeoniJas,b.x. 

BU'SHEL.  Fr.Boisseau;  Mid.  La.i.  Biissellus. 
Menage  derives  (nescio  quam  bene,  says  Skinner,) 
from  Basse,  tuber.      See  Bosse. 

A  measure  of  quantity,  equal  to  eight  gallons. 


Whan  that  thou  wendest  honaeward  by  the  mell, 
Right  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
Thou  Shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find, 
That  was  ymaked  of  thin  owen  mele, 
Which  that  I  holpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 

Chaucer.  The  Reve^  Tale,  y/.tiil. 

For  this  I  fynde  of  HanibaU, 

That  he  of  Romaynes  on  a  daie, 

Whan  he  hem  fonde  out  of  araie, 

So  great  a  multitude  slough, 

That  of  golde  rynges,  whiche  he  drough 

Of  gentill  handes,  that  ben  deade, 

Bmhelks  full  three,  I  rede 

He  fylled.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

In  the  countrey  wheat  was  solde  for  foure  shillings  the 
quarter,  mault  for  four  shillings  and  eyght  pence,  and  in 
some  place  a  bushell  of  rie  for  a  pound  of  candles  \Yhich  was 
four  pence. — Stow.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1558. 

Please  to  desire  Mr.  Morphew  to  send  me  in  a  hmhcl  of 
coals  on  the  credit  of  my  answer  to  his  Czarian  majesty;  for 
I  design  it  shall  be  printed  for  Morphew,  and  the  weather 
grows  sharp.— To(/er,  No.  232. 

BUSK.     Now  written  Bush.     See  Boske. 

Silrith,  that  I  of  told,  that  the  lend  had  lorn, 
That  a  suynhird  slouth  vnder  a  busk  of  thorn. 
Had  a  kosyn,  hight  Egbriht.  B.  Brunne,  p.  14. 

For  there  is  neither  liuske  nor  hay 
In  Mey,  that  it  nill  shrouded  bene 
And  with  the  new  leues  wrene.— CAouccr.  Bom.  of  the  R. 

BUSK,  r.  )       Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  from  the 

Blsk,  n.  5  Ger.  Butzen,  hussen;  Dut.  Boet- 
sen ;  Sw.  Puts-a,  ornare,  decorare ;  and  he  observes 
that  in  Ger.  Butzfraiiw,  is  a  well  dressed  woman; 
and  that  hence  it  means — 

1.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready  ;  2.  To  tend,  to 
direct  one's  course. 

Busk,  n.  "  Fr.  Busque  or  Buste.  The  long, 
small  (or  sharp  pointed),  and  hard  quilted  belly  of 
a  doublet."  Also  a  piece  of  steel  or  other  material 
to  keep  the  dress  of  the  body  firm  to  the  shape. 


BUS 
BU'SKIN.  )       T>\\t.  Brnscken,    hroshen ;     Fr.  | 
Bu'sKiNED.  )  Botine,hroJequin;  U.Borzacchino; 
Sp.  Borzrr/ui,  hotin.     Kilian  informs  us  that  Le 
Duchat,  in  his  notes  on  Rabelais,  derives  it  from 
the   Gr.  Boptra,  a  hide  or  skin.      (See  Burse.) 
Skinner  and  .Menage  may  be  referred  to,  but  to 
little  advantage.     The  Fr.  Botine ;   Sp.  Botin,  is 
a  small  boot;   a  summer  boot,  Cotgrave  calls  it. 
See  the  quotation  from  Melmoth. 
Some  cunning  man  maye  teach  thee  for  to  ryde 
And  stuffe  thy  saddle  all  mth  Spanishe  wooll. 
Or  in  thy  stirrops  haue  a  toye  so  tyde, 
As  both  thy  legges  may  swell  thy  busldns  full. 

Gascoigne.  Councell  to  Mast.  Bartholomew. 
The  lyons  skyn  about  his  backe  was  of  cloth  gold  of  da- 
maske,  wrought  and  frysed  with  flatte  golde  of  damaske  for 
the  heeres,  and  busl:ijns  gold  on  his  legges. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  12. 
For  writing  of  the  Troiane  warr 

and  Greekes  fayre  buskinde  leggs. 
He  doth  not  fetche  his  matter  downe 
from  ladye  Ledaes  eggs. 

Brunt.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poelrye. 
Now  were  the  skies  of  storms  and  tempests  cleared 

Lord  yEolus  shut  vp  his  ^vindes  in  hold. 
The  siluer  mantled  morning  fresh  appeared, 
With  roses  crown'd,  and  buskin'd  high  with  gold. 

Faircfax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  viii.  s.  1. 
His  buskins  (edg'd  with  silver)  were  of  silke, 
Whiche  held  a  legge  more  white  than  mornings  milke, 
Those  buskins  he  had  got  and  brought  away 
For  dancing  best  upon  the  revell  day. 

Brown.  Pastorals,  h.  i.  s.  1. 
In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound 
Sliall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound, 
Eut  buskin'd  bards  henceforth  shall  wisely  rage. 
And  Grecian  plans  reform  Britannia's  stage. 

Tickell.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 


elev 


-Melmoth.  Pliny, 


.  Let.  9. 


.39.  I 

Thy  selve  and  thy  sonnes  three,  and  suthen  goure  wyves  i 
Buske  gow  to  that  bot.  a  bydeth  ther  ynne  i 

Tyl  fourty  dayes  be  fulfilled.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  177. 

Be  we  neiier  so  lef  and  dere, 

Out  of  this  world  all  schul  we  meue 
And  whon  we  buske  vnto  ur  here 

Ageyn  ur  will  we  take  ur  leve. 

Bilson.  Ancient  Songs,  p.  45. 

Ye  might  haue  busked  you  to  Huntly  hanks 
Your  pryde  was  pevysh  to  play  sucho  prankes.  1 

Skclton.  Against  the  Scottcs. 

Tlie  commons  renycd  ther  taxes  to  pay  I 

Of  them  demaunrted  and  asked  by  the  Kynge  ; 

With  one  voice  importune  they  plainly  sayd  nay 
They  buskt  them  on  a  bushmcnt  themselfe  in  baile  to 
bring. — Id.  Bethe  of  Northumberiande.  | 

No  fowler  that  had  ^vylic  witte 

but  will  forsec  such  hap, 
That  birds  will  alway  buske  and  hate  [ 

and  scaue  the  fowlers  trap.  1 

Turberville.  Of  the  diucrs  Passions,  §-c.  ' 

Her  face  was  masked,  her  locks  were  curVd,  : 

Her  bodie  pent  with  buske. 
And  which  was  needless,  she  more  sweet. 

Her  raiment  sentcd  muske. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vu. 

But  heard  you  nam'd, 

Till  now  of  late  busks,  perrewigs. 

Makes,  plumes  of  feathers  fram'd.— 7<f.  lb.  b.  ix. 


BUSS,  t>.  )      It.  Basdare;    Fr.  Baiser ;    Sp. 

Buss,  n.  )  Bcsar ;  Dut.  Boesen ;  Lat.  Basiare, 
of  unknown  etymology.  Written  by  Chaucer  and 
others  bass. 

To  kiss ;  to  touch  with  the  lips. 

For  lippes  thinne  not  fat,  but  euer  lene, 

Thei  serue  for  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  bene 

For  if  the  basse  been  full,  there  is  a  delit. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

Lende  me  youre  praty  mouth,  madamc,— 
I  wis  dere  hert  to  basse  it  swete, 
A  tW7se  or  thryse  or  that  Y'  die. 

Bilson.  From  Harleian  MS.  Temp.  Hen.  V. 
And  thys  good  minde,  good  Lord,  will  I  keepe  styll  and 
ncuerlet  it  fall  out  of  my  hart  al  the  while  that  I  ]ye  bussing 
with  Besse.—  Sir  T.  Mure.   Wurkes,  p.  557. 
He,  title  looking  that  she  should  complain. 

Of  that,  whereto  he  fear'd  she  was  inclin'd  ; 
Bussing  her  oft,  and  in  his  heart  full  fain. 
He  did  demand  what  remedy  to  find. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

But  he  that  brings  him  home  againe, 

A  basse?  yet  not  a  basse  alone  doubtlesse  sliall  haue, 

But  lik  a  friend  I  will  entreate  him  passing  braue. 

Turberville.  Of  Ladie  Venus,  SfC. 


)     Fr.  Buste.  The  whole  bulk  or  body 
Bu'sTo.  J  of  a  man,  from  liis  face  to  his  middle, 


■ill  thinke  thou  ! 


AVliatniiglit  bcloic  next  summer's  sun.— Pn'or.  The  Mice. 
BUSS.  Mid.  Lat.  Biissa  ;  Dut.  Biiise,  a  larger 
sort  of  ship  after  the  likeness  of  a  box,  (which 
Basse  also  signifies)  with  wide  hull  and  broad 
prow,  ( Spelman. )  The  name  is  stUl  common  in 
the  north. 


BU'STLE.     ^ 

Bu'STLER.  > 

Bu'sTLING,  71.  ) 


Ilcrfor  kyni;  Richard  wrathes  him  Sr  sais, 
"  Dight  vs  thider  ward  our  busses  &  galais, 
Mi  sister  I  wiUe  out  wyn  or  I  ferrer  go." 

R.  Brunne,  p.  149. 
Two  busses  were  forfaren,  that  in  the  tempest  brak, 
The  godes  attached  waren  to  the  kyng  of  Cipres  Isaac. 


BUST. 

Bu'sTO. 

(Cotgrave.) 
But  die,  and  she'll  adore  you— then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise — then  fall  again  to  dust. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep,  ?.. 
With  honour  thus  by  Carolina  plac'd, 
How  are  these  venerable  bustoes  grac'd  ! 
O  queen,  with  more  than  regal  title  crown'd 
For  love  of  arts  and  piety  renown'd  ! 

Swift.  Epigram  on  the  Busts  at  Richmond 
Nature !  'tis  thine  with  manly  warmth  to  mourne 
Expiring  virtue,  and  the  closing  urn  : 
To  teach,  dear  seraph !  o'er  the  good  and  wise .' 
The  dirge  to  murmuT,  and  the  bust  to  rise. 

Cawthorn.  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Hughes. 

BU'STLE.  ^  The  old  word  to Buskle  may 
be  from  Busk  in  the  second 
usage  given  by  Dr.  Jamieson, 
(see  Busk,)  and  Bustle,  a  different  writing  of  it. 
Skinner  thinks  that  Bustle  or  Brustle  is  from  the 
A.  S.  Brastlian,  crcpitare ;  to  rustle. 

To  be  active,  to  make  haste,  to  move  or  stir 
about  in  a  hurry,  tumult,  or  confusion. 

AVherefore  now  began  the  bisshopes  to  busskle  and  here 
rule  both  in  the  seculare  pour  &  pompe  oner  the  peple  and 
playd  the  kinges  about  160  ycre  before  Crystis  birth. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 

Now  tel  me  tha  if  thou  wer  goynge  out  of  an  howse — 
whither  arte  thou  goynge  out— onely  wha  thy  fote  is  on  yo 
vttcrmost  ynch  of  the  threshold  thy  body  half  out  of  the 
doore,  or  else  whan  thou  beginnest  to  set  the  firste  foote 
forward  to  goe  out,  in  what  place  of  the  house  so  euer  ye 
stand  whan  ye  buskle  forward.- Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  81. 
If  at  day  breake  with  candle  lightes 

thou  buskle  not  at  booke. 
If  thou  to  sum  good  exercyse, 

or  studie  do  not  looke, 
In  loue  or  malice  shalt  thou  plunge, 
yea,  thoughe  thou  be  awake. 

Brant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  LoUius. 
And  you  shall  passe  by  a  bustling  of  a  tyde  that  shoules 
out  of  the  Chanel  that  way,  but  you  need  not  fear  any  thing 
for  you  shall  have  no  lesse  than  eight  fathom  water,  and 
being  past  the  said  bustling  but  a  minion  shot  you  shall 
loose  the  ground  and  be  in  the  channel. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  625. 

That  as  from  hollow  bustling  winds,  engendered  storraes 

When  dust  doth  chiefly  clog  the  wayes,  which  up  into  the 

skies 
The  wanton  tempest  ravisheth ;  begetteth  night  of  day , 
So  came  together  both  the  foes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xiil. 


The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accordingly,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest 
was  to  sit  close,  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood  out  of  counte- 
nance to  the  whole  audience. — Spectator,  No.  6. 

The  fight  you  must  believe,  brought  doun  the  lady's  coach 
door,  and  obliged  her  with  her  mask  off  to  enquire  into  the 
bustle,  when  she  sees  the  man  she  would  avoid.— /d.  No.  454. 

While  winding  now,  and  intricate, 
Now  more  develop'd,  and  in  state, 
Th'  united  stream,  with  rapid  force, 
Pursues  .amain  its  downward  course. 
Till,  at  your  feet  absorb'd,  it  hides 
Beneath  the  ground  its  bustling  tides. 

Jugo.  Labour  S/  Genius. 
Forgive  him.  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best, 
If,  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good, 
He  seek  his  proper  happiness  by  means 
That  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder,  thine. 

Cowper.  Task,  h.  vi 


implies  (by  usage,)  to  be  or  cause  to   bo  fully 
[  occupied  or  employed  ;  to  be  actively  engaged ; 

I  to  be  employed  or  engaged  beyond  due  : 

Id.  p.  158.     to  be  too  .actively  meddling. 


This  mode  of  fishing  (by  biis.^cs  or  decked  vessels  from  20 
to  80  tons  burden)  seems  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland. 

Smit/:.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.5. 

In  the  year  1759,  when  the  (hitv  was  at  fifty  shillings  the 

ton.  the  whole  (;u5.j.fishery  of  Scotland,  brought  in  only  four 

barrels  uf  sea  sticks  (i.  e.  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea.) 

Id.  lb. 
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;  But  I  wole  that  ghe  be  without  bisynessc,  for  he  that  ia 
withoute  wyf  is  6isi  what  thingis  ben  of  the  Lord,  hou  he 
Bchal  plese  God,  but  he  that  is  with  a  wyf  is  bisi  what 
thingis  ben  of  the  world  hou  he  schal  plese  the  wyf,  and  he 
is  departid.— H'ic/i/.  1  Cor.  c.  7. 


BUT 

But  whanne  thou  goist  with  thin  aduersarye  in  the  weye 
to  the  prince :  do  bisynesse  to  be  dyleuerid  from  him,  lest 
nerauenture  he  take  thee  to  the  domesman. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  12. 

And  he  sente  hem  in  to  Bethleem  :  and  seide  go  ye,  and 
axe  ye  hisilij  of  the  child  and  whanne  ye  han  foundun  tell 
ye  it  to  me  :  that  I  also  come  and  worschipe  him. 
^  U.  Malt.  c.  2. 

On  euery  bough  the  birdes  heard  I  sing 

With  voice  of  angell,  in  her  ermony 

That  busied  him,  her  birds  forth  to  bring. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembly  nf  Foules. 

Ko  wher  so  besi/  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as. 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 

rd.  The  Prologue,  v.  323. 

Though  I  sekenesse  haue  v-pf"  honde 

And  longe  haue  had,  yet  wolde  I  fonde 

To  write,  and  do  my  besinesse, 

Tliat  in  some  partie  so  as  I  gesse, 

The  wise  man  male  be  aduised.  Gower.  Con.  A. 

As  at  another  time,  when  Christ  was  so  feruently  busied 
in  healing  the  people,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  eat,  they 
went  out  to  hold  him,  supposing  that  he  had  bene  beside 
himself.— rynda«.  Workes,  p.  25. 

This  savd  Moraolus,  with  the  forenamed  Bladascus  and 
other  of  that  affynytie,  shulde  set  a  fyre  an  olde  temple 
within  the  cytie,  and  when  the  people  of  the  cytie  were 
hestjed  to  quench  ye  fyre,  the  sayd  Momolus  with  his  adhe- 
rentes  to  open  the  gates,  and  so  to  let  in  Lyndegylsus  and 
his  knyghtcs.— Fa6j/n?!,  vol.  i.  c.  123 

The  Frenche  kynge  and  his  counsaile,  and  the  duke  of 
Normandy  wer  sore  besied,  what  for  the  voyage  of  the  Croy- 
sey  that  he  had  taken  vpon  hym,  and  for  the  warres  that 
the  kynge  of  Nauarre  made  in  the  realmo. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cromjele,  vol.  i.  c.  21S. 

Nor  [he]  such  preaching  of  reformacion  &  amendmet  of 
ye  world  meete  maters  for  him  to  meddle  w',  which  with 
ope  lieresies  &  plain  pestilet  errours  besibj  goeth  aboute  to 
poyso  &  infect  the  world.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  209. 

The  other  may  be  better  called  a  vacation  from  serj-ouse 
bitsjjnesse,  whiche  was  some  tyme  embraced  of  wise  men  and 
vertuous.— 5ir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2S. 

■ She,  buiied,  heard  the  sound 

Of  rustling  leaves ;  but  minded  not,  as  us'd 

To  such  disport,  before  her,  through  the  field. 

From  every  beast.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch.— /i/.  /6.  b.  xi. 

I  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts,  doe  euen  refresh  my  labours 
Most  busie  lest,  when  T  do  it.  [i.  e.  busiless.] 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

As  for  the  greatest  God,  and  the  whole  world,  men  should 
not  busily  &  curiously  search  after  the  knowledge  thereof, 
nor  pragmatically  enquire  into  the  causes  of  things,  it  being 
not  pious  for  them  so  to  Ao.—Cudworlh.  Intell.  Si/st.  p.  7S. 

She  knows  all  that  passes  in  every  quarter,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  favourite  servants,  bfts;/-hodies,  de- 
pendants and  poor  relations  of  all  persons  of  condition  in  the 
whole  tom\.—Speetatar,  No.  437. 

When  a  subject  is  proposed  to  your  thoughts,  consider 
whether  it  be  knowable  at  all,  or  no ;  and  then  whether  it  be 
not  above  the  reach  of  your  enquiry  and  knowledge  in  the 
present  state ;  and  remember  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time, 
to  busy  yourselves  too  much  amongst  unsearchables. 

Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  18. 

Let  us  look  around  us,  and  observe  how  the  greater  part 
of  those  we  meet  are  employed.  In  what  is  it  that  their 
thoughts  are  busied?— Porteus,  vol. i.  Lect.  12. 

The  persons  who  have  worked  this  engine  the  most  busily, 
are  those  who  have  ended  their  pauegyricks  in  detlironing 
his  successor  and  descendant. 

Burke.  Rejlections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a  studious  turn  acquire 
any  degree  of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  business. 

Porteus.  Tracts.  Life  of  Abp.  Seeker. 

BUT  or  BoT,  i.  e.  be-out,  distinguished  from 
biit,  to  hoot,  though  the  different  manner  of  writing 
the  two  words  is  not  preserved  in  old  writers. 
"  A.  S.  Butan,  buton  are  used  precisely  as  S.  But, 
without.  "  One  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
ground,  butan  eowrunfaeder,  icithout  your  father," 
( .Matt.  X.  29. )  "  Have  ye  not  read  how  the  priests 
in  the  temple  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  synt  butan 
lealitre,  and  are  without  blame,"  (Matt.  xii.  5.) 
Even  where  rendered  besides,  it  has  properly  the 
same  meaning.  "  They  that  had  eaten  were  about 
five  thousand  men,  butan  wi/um  and  cilduvi,  besides 
women  and  children  ;"  (Matt.  xiv.  21,)  i.  e.  women 
and  children  being  excepted,  left  out,  or  not  in- 
cluded in  the  numeration,"  (Jamieson  in  v.  Bot.) 

Biit,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  is  the  imperative  Be-utan 
of  the  A.  S.  Beon-utan,  to  be  out.     The  meaning 


BUT 

cf  this  but  and  of  without  is  exactly  the  Same. 
Tooke  observes,  that  not  any  one  word  in  any  lan- 
guage will  answer  to  our  English  but ;  because  a 
similar  corruption  in  the  same  instance  has  not 
happened  in  any  other  language. 

Mr.  Steevens  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
the  two  words  but  and  hot.  But,  ho  observes,  is 
the  A.  S.  Butan ,-  butan  leas,  absque  falso,  without 
a  lie.  In  ancient  writings,  he  adds,  this  preposi- 
tion is  commonly  distinguished  from  the  adversa- 
tive conjunction  hut ,-  the  latter  being  usually  spelt 
bot. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  that  this  preposition 
occurs  frequently  in  Gawin  Douglas,  but  that  he 
had  not  himself  noticed  it  in  Chaucer.  He  had 
overlooked  it.  In  the  examples  from  Chaucer, 
"  I  nam  hut  a  compilatour;"  "That  I  may  have 
nat,  hut  my  mcate."  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  that 
we  should  now  say,  "  I  am  but  a  compilator;" 
"  That  I  may  have  but  my,  &c."  and  this  omission 
of  the  negation  is,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
blameable  and  corrupt  abbreviations  of  construc- 
tion in  our  language.     But  denotes — 

Be  out,  without,  put  or  take  out,  except,  unless. 


A  moneth  it  was  ther  aftur,  that  Cole  syk  lay. 
And  deide,  as  God  wolde,  witli  inne  the  eigtethe  day. 
And  other  eir  nadde  he  non,  bute  Seynt  Heleue  the  gode. 
Id.  p.  St. 
And  aUe  dukes  of  Bruteyne,  S:  the  Englyss  kynges  echone, 
I  come  were  to  thys  parlement,  bote  kjTig  Oswy  one. 

Id.  p.  240. 
Ne  that  no  man  ys  wurthe  to  be  ycluped  kyng. 
Bole  the  heye  kyng  of  heuene,  that  wrogte  al  thyng, 
That  hath  heste  of  water,  and  of  erthe  al  so.— /rf.  p.  322. 


R.Briinne,  p.  26. 

^Vhat  therefore  schulen  we  seie,  the  lawe  is  synne!    God 

forbede,  biit  I  know  not  synne,  but  hi  lawe,  for  I  wiste  not 

that  coueityng  was  synne,  but  for  the  lawe  seide  thou  shalt 

not  coueite. —  Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  7. 

■What  shal  we  say  then,  is  the  lawe  sjTine,  God  forhyd  i 
but  I  knewe  not  what  synne  meante  but  by  the  law,  for  I  had 
I  not  knowen  that  luste  had  meant,  excepte  the  lawe  had  sayd, 
1  thou  shalt  not  \usle.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Forsake  I  wol  at  home  mine  heritage. 
And  as  I  said,  ben  of  your  court  a  page. 
If  that  ye  vouclisafe  that  in  this  place. 
Ye  graunt  me  to  haue  such  a  grace. 
That  I  may  haue  nat  but  my  meat  and  drinke, 
}      And  for  my  sustinaunce  yet  wol  I  swinke. 

Chaucer.  Legend.  Of  Ariadne. 
I  I  nam  but  a  leude  compilatour  of  the  labour  of  old  Astro- 
logiers,  and  haue  it  translated  in  mine  English  only  for  thy 
doctrine :  and  with  this  swerd  shal  I  slene  enuy. 

Id.  Of  the  Aslrolabie. 
Ther  was  also  a  nonne,  a  prioresse 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy  ; 
Hire  greatest  othe  n'as  but  Seynt  Eloy. 

Id.   The  Proli:gue,  v.  120. 
This  golden  cart  with  firy  beames  bright 
Foure  yoked  stedes  full  different  of  hew. 
But  bait  or  tiring  through  the  spheres  drew. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 
But  meat  or  drinke  she  dressed  her  to  lie 
In  a  darke  corner  of  the  hous  alone, 
And  on  this  wise  weping  she  made  her  mone  Id.  lb. 

That  she  is  deade  (hei  sncken  all. 
But  plainly  liowe  it  is  befall 
The  matter  in  so  littell  throwe. 
In  soothe  there  might  no  man  knowe. 
But  thei  that  weren  at  the  dede.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  lii. 
This  Demephon  and  Anthemas, 
Her  purpose  tolden,  as  it  was, 
Thei  setten  all  still  and  herde. 

Was  none  but  Nestor  him  auswerde.  Id.  lb. 

For  thilke  honour,  which  Aaron  toke, 
Shall  none  recene,  as  seith  the  boke. 
But  he  be  cleped,  as  he  was. 
Tulley  before  hym  affynned.  that  a 
oratour,  heaped  with  praise,  but  if  he  haue  gotten  the  know- 
ledge of  all  thinges,  and  artes  of  greatest  importance. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  14. 
Hail  holy  light,  ofspring  of  heav'n  first-born, 
Or  of  th'  eternal  coeternal  beam 
May  I  express  tliee  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light. 
Dwelt  Com  eternity.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
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Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
may  not  be  ; 


BUT 

BUT,  (hoot,)  is  the  imperative  hot,  of  the  A.  S. 
Botan,  to  boot,  i.  e.  to  superadd,  to  supply,  to  sub- 
stitute, to  atone  for,  to  compensate  with,  to 
remedy  with,  to  make  amends  with,  to  add  some- 
thing more  in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in 
something  else.  (  See  Tooke,  vol.  i. )  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  denies  that  there  is  any  such  word  as  Bot-an. 
The  verb,  he  says,  is  Bet-an.  But  Boetan.  or 
Botan  exists  with  the  usual  prefix  ge,  (sc. )  ge-bne. 
tan.  (See  to  Boot.)  In  Luke  viii.  9  and  14, 
Wiclif  uses  but,  the  Modern  Version  a/ul.  In  the 
Version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  (Ps.  cxv.  5,  6,  7,)  and  is  the  conjunction 
used ;  in  the  Bible  Version  but.  But  and  And 
are  here  equivalent,  and  hut  denotes — 

Add,  superadd,  subjoin  :  put,  place,  give,  in- 
stead of,  in  lieu  of. 

Bote  to  segge  ssortlyche,  ther  nas  ver  ne  ner, 

Of  prowesse  ne  of  cortesye,  in  the  worl  ys  per. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  281. 

So  that  king  PhUip  was  annyd  thor  alle  thing 

That  there  was  of  him  word  non,  bote  al  of  Richard  the 
king.— 7rf.  p.  487. 

Bot  the  most  partie  algate  was  slaj-n, 

That  with  life  fled  I  trowe  thie  were  fulle  fayn. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  31. 

An  abbot  of  Glasteberi,  Edward  his  name  is  said, 

He  did  make  a  toumbe,  Edgar  in  to  lay, 

Bot  it  was  ouer  litelle,  in  all  maner  way.         Id.  p.  30. 

Bot  the  fals  Edrick  hid  his  quaintise, 

That  Edmond  with  Knoute  mette  in  non  Mrjsn.—Id.  p.  47. 

Bot  of  that  wikkednes,  that  men  suld  haf  WToken, 

Was  noither  more  nor  lesse  of  ther  penance  spoken. 

Id.  p.  77. 

The  londes  wild  he  nouht  geld,  that  he  of  Roberd  wan, 

Bot  haf  tham  he  wilde,  &  holde  for  any  man.— /i/.  p.  03. 

Bot  thei  be  of  thi  faith,  els  do  thei  wrong, 

Thei  stand  alle  to  gode  graith,  whan  thou  ert  tham  among. 
Id.  p.  103. 


And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  what  might  this 
parable  be.— Bible.  Mod.  Vers.  lb. 

But  that,  that  fel  among  thornes  ben  these  that  herden, 
and  of  bisynessis  and  richessis  &  lustis  of  lyf  thei  gon  forth 
and  ben  strangled  :  &  bryngen  forth  no  fruit. 

Wiclif  Luk,  c.  8. 

And  that,  which  fell  among  thornes,  are  they,  which  when 
they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares  and 
riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life  and  bring  no  fruit  to  per- 
tectmw.-Bible.  Mod.  Vers.  lb. 

As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  was  not  right  fat.  I  undertake  ; 

But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  1.201. 

I  woll  not  tellen  eke  how  they  all  gon 

Home  til  Athenes  whan  the  play  is  don  ; 

But  shortlv  to  the  point  now  wol  I  wende. 

And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  1.267 

Now  harkeneth,  quod  the  miller,  all  and  some  ; 

But  first  I  make  a  protcstatioun. 

That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  by  my  soun  : 

And  therefore  if  that  I  mispeke  or  say, 

Wite  it  the  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  you  pray. 

Id.  The  Miller's  Prologue,  1.3139 

But  yet  is  awonder  thinge, 

Whan  that  a  riche  worthie  kynge, 

Or  lorde,  what  so  he  bee, 

Wool  aske  and  claime  propertie 

In  thynge,  to  whiche  he  hath  no  right 

But  onely  of  his  great  might.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii 

That  what  I  thought  to  speke  or  do 

With  tarying  he  held  me  so, 

Til  whan  I  wolde,  and  might  nought, 

I  not  what  thyng  was  in  my  thought ; 

Or  it  was  drede,  or  it  was  shame, 

But  euer  in  ernest  or  in  game, 

I  wote  there  is  long  tyme  passed, 

But  yet  is  not  the  loue  lassed, 

AVTiiche  I  vnto  my  lady  haue.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  now  hee  feasts  them  whom  he  formerly  threatened, 
and  turnes  their  fear  into  wonder  ;  all  unequall  love  is  not 
partiall :  all  the  bretheren  are  entertained  bountifully,  but 
Benjamin  hath  a  five  fold  ^onio-a.—Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Joseph. 

And  yet  there  were  in  his  time  most  famous  and  w  orlliie 


for  his  ordinarie  phrase  was  this ;  here  is  an  exceUent  pic- 
ture but  that  it  wanteth  one  thing. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiT.  c.  10. 
If  thev  [a  man's  vertues]  be  like  a  clear  light,  eminent, 
they  will  stab  him  with  a  i<u«  of  detraction. 

FcWiam,  pt.  i.  Res.  50. 


BUT 

i  Phi/.  Be  of  good  comfort,  souldier, 
The  prince  hath  sent  us  to  you. 
Lieu.  Do  you  think  I  may  live? 
2  P/iij.  He  alters  hourly,  strangely. 

1  Fill/.  Yes,  you  may  live :  but 

Leo.  Finely  butted,  doctor. 
Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
As  for  oure  God,  he  is  in  heauen,  he  doeth  whatsoeucr  it 
pleaseth  hym. 

Theyr  images  are  hut  syluer  and  golde,  euen  the  worcke 
of  mens  handes. 
They  haue  mouthcs,  and  speak  not :  eyes  haue  they,  but 

They  have  eares,  &  heare  not :  noses  have  they,  6k/  they 

They  haue  handes  and  handle  not,  fete  haue  they,  but 

they  cannot  go,  neither  ca  they  speake  tliorow  their  throte. 

They  that  made  them,  are  lykc  vnto  them,  and  so  are  all 

suche  as  put  theyr  truste  in  them.— Bi6/<;,  1551.  Psalm  115. 

Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summerVrose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  in  stead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

BUT.  ■)       To    abut,   (qv.)    Mr.   Tooke 

Butting,  n.  )  thinks  is  from  the  "  A.  S.  Boda, 
the  first  outward  extremity  of  any  thing."  The 
preposition,  vtan,  out,  with  the  prefix  be,  appears 
to  lead  more  obviously  to  this  "  outward  ex- 
tremity." See  Butt,  (as  a  ram.) 

To  but  is — to  be  on,  to  touch  on,  the  outward 
extremity ;  to  be  or  touch  upon  the  confines  or 
borders ;  to  border  upon. 

And  Antioche  is  a  eitie  whiche  was  in  olde  tj-me  of  so 
great  fame  and  power  that  so  muche  parte  of  all  the  cmmtry 
of  byria  as  reacheth  vuto  Cicilie  &  bullelh  upo  it,  had  the 
name  geuen  it  thereof.— C/^rfa?.  Luke,  Pref.  p.  8. 
The  sea  and  land  (quoth  she)  my  sonnes  you  get, 

You  find  a  way  how  you  may  them  divide  : 

The  Pontique  floud  betweene  you  both  is  set, 

For  bounds  of  both  it  buls  on  either  side. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  1?6. 
And  Barnsdale  there  doth  butt   on    Don's  wcll-water'd 

ground.  Drayton.    Poly-Olbion,  s.  28. 

Here  are  true  riches,  large  possessions  indeed ;  such  as 
are  not  stinted  to  a  little  money,  to  a  piece  of  ground,  or  to 
a  kingdom,  or  territory  upon  earth,  but  extend  themselves 
over  the  whole  creation,  without  buttings  or  boundings  on 
any  side.— Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

BUT,  n.  or  "I       (As  a  ram.)     Bout,   Spelman 
Butt.  >  says,  is  the  end  of  a  things,  and 

But,  v.  J  Abbouter  is  to  thrust  'forth  the 
end.  (See  Abut  and  But,  to  abut.)  Cotgrave, 
that  the  Fr.  "  Bout  is  the  end,  head,  point,  tip,  or 
top,  the  extreme  or  utmost  part  (in  length)  of  any 
thing;  bouier,  to  thrust,  put,  force,  push  forward," 
(sc. )  the  end  or  head.     It  is  applied  to — 

The  action  of  the  ram  in  thrusting  or  pushing 
foiivard  ;  of  the  warlike  engine,  so  called, — to  any 
thing  hard,  knobby,  or  obtuse,  like  the  head  of  a 
ram  ;  thus  the  hut-end,  a  butt  or  block.  Also  to — 
Any  thing  projected ;  brought  or  placed  for- 
ward, (sc.)  as  a  mark  ;  an  object  to  aim  at.  Met. 
a  butt  for  wit. 

Butt's  length,— the  distance  or  shot  between 
the  butts ;  from  the  butt. 

Round  about  the  charet  rode  ccccc.  men  of  amies,  all  in 
blacke  harness  &  their  horses  barded  blacke  with  the  but  of 
their  speres  vpward.— Ha/(.  Hen.  V.  an.  10. 

And  for  all  his  strength,  [he]  put  hym  by  strong  strokes 

from  the  harriers,  and  with  the  but  end  of  the  spcre  strake 

the  Alniaine  that  he  staggared,  but  for  all  that  the  Almayne 

6trake  strogly  and  hardly  at  the  duke.— /rf.//en.;7//.an.  C. 

Laliu.  Sweete  Lirope,  I  have  a  lamb 

Newly  weaned  from  the  dam. 

Of  the  right  kind  it  is  netted. 

Naturally  with  purple  spotted, 

Into  laughter  'twill  put  you 

To  see  how  prettily  't  will  butt  you. 

Drayton.  T/ie  Muses  Elysium.  Kymphal. 

At  the  last,  when  the  skirmish  was  very  hot,  and  evening 
now  come  on,  one  exceeding  strong  ram  among  other 
engine.'!  was  brought  forward  which  with  pushes  thick  and 
threefold  butted  upon  that  round  tower,  at  which  in  the 
former  siege,  I  said,  the  citie  by  a  breach  was  layed  open. 

Holland.  Ammianus,ii.  151. 

tike  to  a  ram  that  bitts  with  homed  Jiead, 

So  spurr'd  he  forth  his  horse  with  desp'rate  race. 

Faire/a.t.  Godfrey  of  Boihyne.  b.  vii.  s.  88. 


So  as  this  regard  be  had  of  exchange,  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  bord,  which  grew  to  the  head  of  the  tree,  bee  fitted  to 
the  nether  hinge  or  hooke  of  thedore  i  and  contrariwise  the 
hull  end,  serve  the  higher.— i/oi7and.  Pliiiie,  b.  xvi.  c.  U. 

But  such  as  he  beheld  hang  off  from  that  increasing  sight. 

Such  would  he  bitterly  rebuke,  and  with  disgrace  excite, 

Base  Argives,  blush  ye  not  to  stand,  as  made  for  buts  to 

darts.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  trees  in  the  forest  fully  growne, 
which  have  stood  many  a  yeare,  and  namely  such  as  are 
ready  to  be  fallen  and  laid  along  for  timber,  prove  harder  to 
be  hewed  and  sooner  wax  drie,  if  a  man  touch  them  with  his 
hand  before  hee  set  the  edge  of  the  ax  to  their  butt. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  I. 

There  are  at  this  present  time  three  hundred  salters,  and 
three  salt  springs,  in  the  town  of  Wick,  whereof  the  prin- 
cipal is  within  a  hutshoot  of  the  right  ripe  (or  banke)  of  the 
liyei.—Holliushed.  Desc.  of  England,  c.  12. 

I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  always  exposed 
to  the  wit  and  raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  companions, 
that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and  children,  friends  and 
foes,  and  in  a  word,  stand  as  butts.— Spectator,  No.  47. 

He  sweeps  the  forest  oft ;  and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day ; 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 


Tho 


Autumn 


"  Virtue  and  social  love,"  he  said. 
And  honour  from  the  land  were  fled, 
The  patriots  now  like  other  folks. 
Were  made  the  butt  of  vulgar  jokes. 

£.  Moor.  The  Trial  of  Selln 

BU'TCHER,  v. 
Bu'tcher,  n. 
Bu'tchering,  n. 
Bu'tcheri.v. 
Bu'tchery. 


They  were  never  espied  till  that  the  foremost  were  within 
the  outer  court,  and  tlie  whole  company  in  the  church-jard, 
not  two  pail  of  buts  length  distant  from  the  town. 

Knox.  History  of  the  Beformation,  p.  00. 


Fr.  Bouche,  from  the  Lat. 
Bncca,  whence  also  Boucher 
and  Boucherie  ;  butchers, 
those  who  prepare  things 
which  serve  ad  buccam  alen- 

dam.     Of  this  opinion  are  Caseneuve  and  others. 

See  in  Menage,  who  himself  seems  to  prefer  Buc- 

cea,  a  morsel ;  but  Buccea  is  itself  from  Bucca. 

To  butcher,  as  now  applied,  is — 

To  slay  or  slaughter ;  to  kill,  to  put  to  death, 

to  murder. 

To  punyshen  on  pillories,  and  on  pynj-ng  stoles 

As  bakers  and  brewers,  bouchers  and  cokes 

For  thees  men  doth  most  harme,  to  the  mene  puple. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  42. 


The  parson  shereth,  the  vicare  shaueth,  the  parish  priest 
polleth,  the  frier  scrapeth,  and  the  pardoner  pareth,  we 
lacke  but  a  butcher  to  pulle  of  the  skinne. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  136. 

He  slewe  with  his  owne  handes  King  Henry  the  sixt  being 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  as  menne  constantly  save,  and  that 
without  eomaundement  or  knowledge  of  the  Kyng,  whiche 
would  vndoubtedly  yf  he  had  entended  that  thinge,  haue 
appointed  that  boochcrly  office  to  some  other  then  his  owne 
borne  brother.— 5Jr  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  37. 

He  was  firste  hanged  vpon  a  tree  lyke  as  an  oxe  is  haged 
in  the  bochcry,  and  there  dismebered. 

Fabyan.  Philippi  de  I'aloys,  an.  17. 

A  third  murmur 

Pierced  mine  unwilling  eares. 

Org.  That  Ithocles 

Was  murthered,  rather  butchered,  had  not  bravery 
Of  an  undaunted  spirit,  conquering  terror. 
Proclaimed  his  last  act  triumph  over  ruin. 

Ford.  Tlie  Broken  Heart,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

And  therefore  wonder   not  (I  say)  that  now  the  devil 

rageth  in  his  obedient  servants,  ^vily  Winchester,  dreaming 

Duresme,  and  bloody  Bonner  with  the  rest  of  their  bloody 

butchery  biood.— Knox.  History  of  the  Beformation,  p.  55. 

The  second  is  a  butcher's  daughter,  and  sometimes  brings 
a  quarter  of  mutton  from  the  slaughter-house  over  night 
against  a  market  day,  and  once  burled  a  bit  of  it  in  the 
ground,  as  a  known  receipt  to  cure  warts  on  her  hands. 

Tatter,  No.  21. 
But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  terrour, 
there  is  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more 
exposes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neighbours, 
than  that  dreadfull  butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  so 
very  frequent  upon  the  English  stage.—Sjiectalor,  No.  44. 
I  see  ye  come,  and  havock  loose  the  reins, 

A  general  groan  the  general  anguish  speaks. 
The  stately  stag  falls  Imtchcr'd  on  the  plains. 
The  dew  of  death  hangs  clammy  on  his  cheeks. 

Lofibond.  On  Bural  Sports. 
The  butcheries  of  Julius  C£esar  alone,  are  calculated  by 
somebody  else;    the   numbers  he  has  been  a  means    of 
destroying  have  been  reckoned  at  1,200.000, 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Statural  Society. 
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BUT 

BU'TLER.    ^        Fr.  BoteiUier,  a  butler,    a 
Bu'tlerage.    I  bottleman,    a    yeoman   of  the 
Bu'tleress.     V  6o«fes,  a  bottlemaker ;  Sp.  i?o- 
Bu'tlership.  I  tiller,   a  bottler,  (of  wines  or 
Bu'tlerv.       )  other  liquors. )     Generally — 
One  who  has  the  care  or  management  of  wines 
and  other  liquors. 
Bedwer  the  botylcr  kyiige  of  Normandye, 
Nom  al  so  in  ys  half  a  uayr  companye 
Of  on  syuryte,  verto  seruy  of  the  bolelerye. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  191. 
I  am  neither  Enocke  ne  Hely 
Ne  Romulus  ne  Ganemede 
That  were  bore  vp  as  men  rede 
To  heauen  with  dan  Jupiter 
And  made  the  goddes  boteler. 

Chaucer.  Second  Booke  of  Fame. 
Cupide  is  So/Her  of  bothe ; 
Whiche  to  the  leefe,  and  to  the  lothe, 
Yeueth  of  the  swete,  and  of  the  soure  : 
That  some  may  laugh,  and  some  loure. 

Gower.  Can.  A.  b.  vi. 
And  restored  the  ehiefe  buttelar  vnto  hys  buflelarshyppe 
agajTie  and  he  reached  the  cuppe  into  Pharaos  hande. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.iO 

And  then  was  spred 

A  table  wliich  the  butler  set  with  bread. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 
And  euery  one,  so  kindly  come,  he  gaue 
His  sweet  wine  cup  ;  which  none  was  let  to  haue 
Before  this  leuenth  yeare,  landed  him  from  Troy; 
Which  now  the  butleressc  had  leaue  t'employ. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner  of 

writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that 

upon  the  reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club. 

Spectator,  No.  517. 

It  seems  my  entertainer  was  all  this  while  only  the  butler, 

who  in  his  master's  absence,  had  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  and 

to  be  for  a  while  the  gentleman  himself,  and  to  say  the 

truth,  he  talked  politics  as  well  as  most  country  gentlemen 

do.— Goldsmith,  near  of  Wakefield,  c.  19. 

Prizage,  by  charter  of  Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a 
duty  of  2s.  for  every  ton  imported  by  merchant-strangers, 
and  called  butlerage,  because  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  e.  8. 

BUTT.  A.S.  Butte,  bytte ;  Dut.  Botte,  butte ; 
Ger.  Biclte;  Fr.  Botte;  It.  Botte.  In  Barb.  Laf. 
and  Gr.  Butta  and  Bouttis,  vas  vinarium,  (Du 
Cange. )  Wachter  derives  from  the  Ger.  Beit-en, 
capere,  to  take  or  hold.      See  Bottle. 

A  vessel  of  large  capacity ;  varying  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  gallons. 

The  kyng  [Edw.  IV.]  much  greued  and  troubled  with  his 
brother's  querimonye,  and  continual  exclamation  caused 
hym  [Clarence]  to  be  apprehended,  and  caste  into  the  Towre, 
where  he  being  taken,  and  adiudged  for  a  tray  tor,  was  priuely 
drouned  in  a  but  of  Maluesey.— ifa/i.  Edw.  IV.  an.  17. 

BU'TTER,  v.  "\  ¥t.  Beurre;  It.  Butirro, 
Bu'tter,  H.  I  burro ;  Lat.  Buti/rum.  Pliny 
Bu'ttery,  adj.  V(xxviii.  9)  says  that  Buti/rum 
Bu'tterv,  n.  I  took  its  name  e  bubulo ;  the 
Bu'tterfly.  j  Gr.  Bovrvpuv,  being  com- 
pounded of  Bous,  bos,  and  xupor,  aliquid  coagula- 
tum  ;   (sc.) 

A  coagulated  substance  procured  from  the  milk 
of  kine. 

To  butter  is  to  cover,  rub  or  spread  over— 
this  substance. 

Butter-fi/,  (A.  S.  Butter- flepe;  Ger.  Butter- 
fliei/e;  liut.  Butter-vliege,)  Junius  thinks  is  so 
called  from  its  butter;/  softness. 

Buttcn/,  Skinner  thinks,  may  be  the  place  where 
butter  is  kept :  or  generally,  a  repository  or  store- 
room, from  the  Fr.  Bottter,  to  put.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  store-room  for  butter,  bread,  and  some 
few  other  articles,  and  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  pantry,  larder,  &c. 

melke  and  chesc. 

112. 

For  when  he  speaketh  of  my  lucre  in  good  faith  he  makcth 
me  laugh,  and  so  I  wene  he  maketh  many  mo  too,  that 
knowe  well  (God  bee  thanked)  that  I  haue  not  so  muchc 
lucre  thereby  that  I  stande  in  so  great  perjll  of  chokyng  withi 
lucre,  as  Tyndall  standeth  in  daunger  of  choking  iGod  sane 
the  man)  with  the  bones  otbullred  beere. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  423. 
To  band  the  ball  doth  cause  the  coine  to  wast. 
It  melts  as  butter  doth  against  the  sunne  r 
Naught  saue  thy  payne,  when  play  doth  cease,  thou  hast. 
To  study  then  is  best  when  all  is  donne. 

Turbenitle.  To  his  Friend  P.  *c. 


BUT 


And  the  niaior  of  Oxford  kept  the  bull,;ry  barre,  and 
Thomas  Wiat  was  chiefc  eurer  for  Sir  Henry  Wiat  his  father. 
Hall.  Hen.  fill.  an.  25. 
I  know  what's  what.    I  know  on  which  side 
My  bread  is  buttered. 

Guz.  Buttered  t  Dutch  again  : 
You  come  not  with  the  intention  to  afTront  us. 

Ford.  The  Lady's  Trial,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
It  is  said,  that  a  certain  dame  or  good  wife  of  Lacedemon 
went  upon  a  time  to  visit  Berronice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus, 
but  wlien  they  approached  near  together,  they  turned  away 
immediately  one  from  the  other  :  the  one,  as  it  should  seem, 
abhoring  the  smel  of  rank  butler,  and  the  other  offended 
with  the  perfume  of  a  sweet  o>ntment  or  pomander. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  909. 
Sub.  Yes,  in  your  master's  house. 
You,  and  the  rats,  here,  keep  possession. 
Make  it  not  strange.    I  know,  yo'  were  one,  could  keepe 
The  butlry-hatcli  still  lock'd,  and  save  the  chippings. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchemist,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  the  same  soul 
which  before  acted  the  body  of  the  silkworm  doth  afterwards 
act  that  of  the  butterfiij,  upon  which  account  it  is,  that  this 
hath  been  made  by  Christian  theologers  an  emblem  of  the 
resurrection. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  SCS. 

Being  settled  at  Durham,  he  [Richard  Fox]  forthwith, 
out  of  a  great  vast  hall  in  the  castle  there,  did  take  as  much 
away  as  made  a  faire  buttery  and  a  pantry,  even  to  the  pul- 
pits or  galleries  on  each  side  of  the  hall. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oxon. 
This  person  [Hen.  Cornish]  was  an  assistant  to  the  butler 
to  put  on  (or  enter)  bottles  in  the  buttery  book. 

Id.  Fasti,  vol.  ii. 
A  pye  which  still  retains  his  proper  name, 
Though  common  grown,  yet,  with  white  sugar  strow'd, 
And  butter'd  right  its  goodness  is  allow'd. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 
These  wise  traders  regulate  their  beauties  as  they  do  their 
butler,  by  the  ^onni.— Spectator,  No.  33. 
My  name  in  sure  recording  page 

Shall  time  itself  o'erpow'r, 
If  no  rude  mice,  with  envious  rage. 
The  buttery  books  devour. 

Smart.  On  tahing  a  Batchelors  Degree. 
On  each  side  of  the  rump  of  birds  is  observed  a  small 
nipple,  yielding  upon  pressure  a  butlerlike  substance,  which 
the  bird  extracts  by  pinching  the  pap  with  its  bill. 

Paley.  Theology,  c.  13. 
A  hairy  caterpillar  is  transformed  into  a  bidterjiy.  Observe 
the  change.  We  have  four  beautiful  wings,  where  there 
were  none  before ;  a  tubular  proboscis,  in  the  place  of  a 
mouth  with  jaws  and  teeth  ;  six  long  legs,  instead  of  four- 
teen feet.— /d.  lb.  c.  19. 

BU'TTOCK.  Dr.  T.  H.  derives  from  Bont, 
(see  To  But,)  and  A.  S.  Hoh ;  in  Eng.  Hough 
or  Hock. 

Skinner  calls  it,  a  remarkable  projection  of  the 
muscles,  subserving  to  an  extension  of  the  thigh. 
Over  the  butiok  to  the  haunch  bon. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3S01. 
■Whereupon  Hanon  toke  Dauid's  seruantes  &  shaued  the, 
and  cut  of  their  cootes  harde  by  their  buttockes  and  sent 
them  awaye.— Siifc,  1551.  1  Chronicle,  c.  19. 

They  of  a  third  kind,  besides  that  they  be  otherwise  ill- 
favored  ynough,  carle  a  lothsome  and  odious  smell  with 
them:  they  are  sharp  rumped  and  pin  buttockl  also. 

Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xxlx.  c.  6. 
The  Trogolodites,  a  people  bounding  upon  Ethiopia,  who 
live  onely  upon  the  venison  of  elephants  Hesh,  use  to  clime 
trees  that  be  neere  their  walke,  and  there  take  a  stand : 
from  thence  (letting  all  the  heard  to  passe  quietly  under  the 
trees)  they  leape  downe  on  the  buttockes  of  the  hinmost. 

Id.  lb.  b.  viil.  c.  8. 
His  body  large  and  deep,  his  buttocks  broad 
Give  indication  of  internal  strength: 
Be  short  his  legs,  yet  &cl\\-e.—Dod3ley.  Agriculture. 

BU'TTON,  y.  )        Fr.   Bouton  ;    It.    Bottone, 

Bl'tton,  n.  S  from  Fr.  Bouter ;  It.  Bidtare, 
to  drive  forth,  to  thrust  forth,  to  protrude.  See 
To  Butt.  )     The  noun  is  applied  to— 

The  bud  of  a  plant;  that  which  is  thrust 
forth,  (sc.)  from  the  stem  or  shoot;  to  any  thing 
placed  upon  something  else,  and  projecting  or 
protruding  from  it— as  a  coat  button,  a  door  button, 
by  which  the  door  or  coat  is  fastened  or  closed. 

For  in  their  sight,  and  woefull  parents  armes, 

Behold  a  light  out  of  the  button  sprang 

That  in  tip  of  lulus  cap  did  stand. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 
His  bonet  butlened  with  gold. 

His  comelie  cape  begarded  all  with  gay. 

His  bumbast  hose,  with  linings  manifold. 


Gascoigne.  Woodmanship. 


BUX 

But  the  danger  was,  that  if  she  should  be  admitted  to  h 
defence,  yet  the  princess  eares  would  be  buttoned  and  deafe, 
altho  she  should  confesse. 

Grenewey.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  151. 

For  so  the  shaft  she  plies 

That  on  the  buttons  made  of  gold  which  made  his  girdle 

fast. 
And  where  his  curets  double  were,  the  fall  of  it  she  plac't. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
He  wore  a  garland  of  roses  and  myrtles  on  his  head,  and 
on  his  shoulders  a  robe  like  an  imperial,  mantle,  white  and 
unspotted  all  over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clasped 
at  his  breast,  there  were  two  golden  turtle  doves  that  but- 
toned it  by  their  bills,  which  were  wrought  in  rubies. 

Tatter,  No.  120. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  a  sett  of  gentlemen,  who  take 
the  liberty  to  appear  in  all  publick  places  without  any  but- 
tons on  their  coats,  which  they  supply  with  several  little 
silver  hasps  ;  tho'  our  freshest  advises  from  London  make 
no  mentiou  of  any  such  fashion  ;  and  we  are  something  shy 
of  affording  matter  to  the  button-makers  for  a  second  peti- 
tion.—Specte/or,  No.  175. 


Men  who  all  spirit,  life  and  soul, ' 
Neat  butchers  of  a  button-hole. 
Having  more  skill,  believe  it  true 
That  they  must  have  more  coiuage  too.' 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

BU'TTRESS,  t-.  )      (See  To  Butt.)    Abut- 

Bu'ttress,  n.         )  tress,  says   Lye,  is  nothing 

eke  than  that  which  is  erected  on  the  outside  of 

any  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it. 


123. 

Our  papystes  take  thys  xxx  chaptre  of  Numeri  for  a 

myghty  staye  and  most  stronge  buirasse  of  vpholdynge  the 

fantasyed  vowes  of  theyr  monkerys  and  massynge  prest  bode. 

Bale.  Apology,  p.  155. 

And  all  the  bulteresses  of  stone,  that  held  their  towres 
upright ; 

They  tore  away,  with  crows  of  iron;  and  hop't  to  ruine  all. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

Wlio  fears,  in  country  towns  a  house's  fall. 

Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  ? 

But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city,  here  ; 

Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear  : 

And  'tis  the  village  masons  daily  calling. 

To  keep  the  world's  metropoUs  from  falling. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

Then  another  question  arises,  whether  this  house  stands 
firm  upon  its  ancient  foundations,  and  is  not,  by  time  and 
accidents,  so  declined  from  its  perpendicular  as  to  want  the 
hand  of  the  wise  and  experienced  architects  of  the  day  to 
set  it  upright  again,  and  to  prop  and  buttress  it  up  for  du- 
ration.— Burke.  Reform  of  Representation. 

After  this  are  you  surprised,  that  parliament  is  every  day 
and  every  where  losing  (I  feel  it  with  sorrow,  I  utter  it  with 
reluctance)  that  reverential  affection,  which  so  endearing  a 
name  of  authority  ought  ever  to  carry  with  it ;  that  you  are 
obeyed  solely  from  respect  to  the  bayonet ;  and  that  thi» 
house,  the  ground  and  pillar  of  freedom,  is  itself  held  up 
only  by  the  treacherous  underpinning  and  clumsy  buttresses 
of  arbitrary  power. — Id.  On  American  Taxation. 


BUY 


BU'XOM.     ^      (See  Bosom.)   A.S.Bog-som, 
Bu'xoMLY.       V  hoc-sum,  buk-sum;  in  old  English, 
Bu'.xoMNESs.  J  Bough-some,   i.  e.   easily  bended 
or  boived  to  one's  will ;   obedient.    ( .See  the  quota- 
tion from  Verstegan. )     And  further  applied. — 

To  that  which  is  easily  bended  or  bowed,  obe- 
dient, compliant,  yielding  ; — easily  moved  ;  that 
which  is  pliant,  flexible,  agile,  brisk,  lively,  jolly. 
For  holy  churche  hoteth.  alle  manere  puple 
Under  obedience  to  bee.  and  buxum  to  the  lawe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  158. 


And  natheles  he  bygan  ys  herte  in  bocsumnesse  amende, 
And  thogte  on  the  vayre  grace,  that  houre  louerd  hym 

sende.  Id.  p.  318. 

They  conne  with  their  swetenesse  the  cruell  hart  rauish 

and  make  it  meeke,  buxome,  and  benigne,  without  violence 

memr\g.— Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue. 
And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxumly 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  ful  reverently 
Him  thonken  aU.— /d.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  S0C2. 


For  all  reason  wolde  this, 

That  vnto  him,  which  the  head  i 

The  membres  bu.xom  shall  bowe. 


And  netheles  full  buxumly 

He  was  redy  to  that  she  bad, 

Wherof  his  moder  was  right  glad.— 76.  Con.  J. 


But  on  the  other  part,  if  thou  by  vertuous  lining  and 
buxumnes,  g.ne  him  cause  to  loue  thee,  thou  shall  be  mis- 


rrie  house,  thou  shalt 


reioyce,  thou  sl'.alt  be 


Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  (Co 


For  I  assure  you  all,  that  beside  her  noble  parentage  of 
the  whiche  she  is  descended  (as  all  you  know)  she  is  a  wo- 
man of  most  gentlenes,  of  most  humilitie,  and  buxumnes, 
yea  and  of  al  good  qualities,  appertainyng  to  nobilitie,  she  is 
without  comparison.— Tfo?;.  Hen.  Vl'll.  an.  20. 

For  many  han  unto  mischiefe  fall. 
And  bene  of  rauenous  wolves  yrent 
All  for  they  nould  be  buxome  &  bent. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Cal.  Sept. 
Buhsomnesse  or  boughsomnesse.   Pliablenesse  or  boicsome- 
vit,  humbly  stooping  or  bowing  doune  in  sign  of 

r,v. :.-  ,.  ,         ,mnesse. 

of  Decayed  Intelligence. 
The  first  I  encounter'd  were  a  parcel  of  buxom  bonny 
ames,  that  were  laughing,  singing,  dancing  and  as  mern- 
s  the  day  was  long.— Tatter,  No.  273. 

Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue ; 
AVild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born. 

Gray.  Ode  on  a  Prospect  of  F. Ion  College. 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay, 
Indulgent  Flora  breath'd  perpetual  May  ; 
Where  buxom  Ceres  bade  each  fertile  field 
Spontaneous  gifts  in  rich  profusion  yield. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 

Goih.Bugi/an;  A.S.Bi/cgayt,  to 
bigg  or  buy,  generally  used"  where 
money  or  security  for  money  is 
.'en  in  exchange  for  something  else ;  and  thus 
distinguished  from  bartering  or  exchanging  goods 
for  goods,  wares  for  wares. 

It  is  opposed  also  to  the  verb  to  sell,-  as  to 
procure,  acquire,  or  obtain  by  payment  or  jiur- 
chase. 

Wiclif  uses  the  genuine  English  compouufls 
agenbier  and  agcnbying,  for  redeemer  and  re- 
demption. 

Thise  sent  this  men  &  said,  that  ther  conseile  so  ches, 
"Thei  wild  tille  vs  be  laid,  in  gode  lufe  &  pes, 
That  our  mcrchantz  mot  go  forto  bie  &  selle. 


Treuthe  sent  hj-m  a  lettere 

And  bad  hym  bygge  baldly,  what  him  best  lykede 
And  sitthen  sellen  hit  a  geyn.  and  save  the  wynnynges. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  148. 


BUY.         ^ 
Bu'yer.        V I 
Bu'ying,  n.  J  I 


■  he  buyeth  hit  ful  hileie.— Id.  p.  259. 


Andi 

But  whanne  the  even-tyde  was  come,  his  disciplis  camen 
to  him  and  seiden,  the  place  is  desert,  and  the  time  is  now 
passed,  let  the  puple  go  into  townes  to  bi/e  hem  rnete. 

TFiclif.  Matthew,  c.  14. 

^Vllen  euen  was  come,  hys  dyscyples  came  to  hym  saying; 
this  is  a  desert  place,  and  ye  day  is  spente  :  let  the  people 
departe,   yt  they  may  go  into  the  townes,  and  bye  them 


vvtaUcs.— .Bji/c,  155 


lb. 


And  thei  caraen  to  Jerusalem,  and  whan  he  was  entrid 
into  the  temple  he  bygan  to  caste  out  sellers  and  biggers  in 
the  temple.— »7c/i/.  Mark,  c.  U. 

And  they  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  Jesus  went  into  the 
temple,  and  began  to  caste  out  the  sellers  aud  byers  in  tho 
temple.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

This  Moises  whom  thei  denyeden  seyinge,  who  ordevnyde 
thee  prince  and  domesman  on  us,  God  sent  this  prince  and 
agheniiVr  with  the  bond  of  the  aungel  that  apperide  to  hym 
in  the  buysche.— (fVcK/.  Dedis,  c.  7. 

For  there  is  no  departyng,  for  alle  men  synnyden  and  han 
nede  to  the  glorie  of  God,  and  ben  iustifved  freely  bi  his 
grace  bi  the  aghenitj/;!^  that  is  in  Christ  Je'su. 

Id.  Romaynes,  c.  3. 

But  0  thing  or  ye  go,  if  it  may  be, 
I  wolde  prayen  you  for  to  lene  me 
An  hundred  frankes  for  a  weke  or  tweve 
For  certain  bestes  that  I  muste  beye. 

Chaucer.  The  Sliipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,202. 

Thus  then  the  gouernours  of  the  sayd  citie,  commaunded 
all  the  sayd  ships  to  be  sequestred  into  their  owne  hands,  to 
the  intent  that  they  should  not  be  sold,  nor  the  couetous 
people  to  haue  the  aduauntage  in  the  buying  of  them- 

Golden  Boke,  1.  c.  26. 

Y"  kinge  callyd  a  conuocacion  of  the  temporalte  &  si:iri- 
tualte  at  Paris,  were  to  meynteyne  his  warr3-s,  was  grautyd 
to  hym  of  all  tbjTige  bought  &  solde,  except  vytaile,  the  iiii. 
per.y,  so  yi  all  thing  that  was  solde  by  retayle,  the  seller  shuld 
pay  ye  exaccion,  &  that  which  was  solde  by  great,  the  byer 
shulde  paye  the  sayde  exaccion.— JoJi^a/!,  an.  1371. 


BUZ 

When  any  generall  dearth  of  victuals  falleth  out  in  Eng- 
land by  reason  of  the  scarcitie  of  come,  things  necessary 
may  there  [in  London]  be  prouided  and  bouglit  with  less 
gaine  vnto  the  sellers  and  with  less  liindrance  and  losse 
vnto  the  buuert,  then  in  any  other  place  of  the  realme. 

Hackluijt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

According  to  which  manner  and  custome,  all  buyings  and 

sellings  at  this  day  which  passe  with  warrantise,  are  usually 

perfourraed  by  interposition  of  the  ballance,  which  serveth  to 

testilie  the  rcalitie  of  the  contract  and  bargaine  on  both  parts. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

tiuoth  Matthew,  "  I  know,  that,  from  Berwick  to  Dover, 

You've  sold  all  your  premises  over  and  over, 

And  now,  if  your  buyers  and  sellers  agree, 

You  may  throw  all  your  acres  into  the  South  Sea.'* 

Prior.  Down-Hall.  A  Ballad. 

For  the  law  presumes  that  he,  who  buys  an  office,  will  by 
bribery,  extortion,  or  other  unlawful  means,  make  his  pur- 
chase good,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  public. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Such  arts  awhile,  th'  unweary  may  surprise, 

And  benefit  th'  impostor;  but  ere  long, 

The  skilful  buyer  will  the  fraud  detect 

And  with  abhorrence  reprobate  the  name. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  lu. 

Skinner  thinks  a  sono  fictum. 
Junius,  that  it  is  from  the  Ger. 
'  Biesen,  husen,  fremere,  stridere. 
To  make  a  humming  confused 
noise ;  to  utter  a  low,  continued,  uninterrupted 
noise  in  the  same  elevation  of  sound :  a  murmur- 
ing whisper. 

They  should  sit  euen  still  sadlye,  and  gape  by  dai  against 
y«  sunne,  by  night  against  the  mone,  till  either  some  blind 
bettle,  or  some  holy  buble  bee  come  flye  in  at  their  mouthes, 
&  buzze  into  their  breastes  an  vnholesome  hepe  of  flee- 
blowen  crrours  and  mothe  eaten  heresies. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  582. 

And  though  the  Jewes  and  the  heathen  were  so  foolishe 
thorough  their  vnbelief,  to  bable  many  words,  yet  were  they 
jieuer  so  madde,  as  to  mumble  and  buz  out  woordes  that 
they  vnderstoode  not.— Tyndall.  Wurkes,  p.  221. 

In  faith,  quoth  he,  &  some  that  say  the  make  me  to  doubt 
much,  whether  the  bees  in  their  hyues  vsed  to  say  matyns 
among  the.     For  euen  such  another  buzzing  thei  make. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  208. 

The  bee  through  flowry  gardens  goes 

Buzzing  to  drink  the  morning's  tearcs, 

And  from  the  early  lily  bears 

A  kiss,  commended  to  the  rose. — Sherburne.  Sun  Rise. 

In  the  night  they  [bees]  rest  untill  the  morning,  by  which 
time,  one  of  them  awaketh  and  raiseth  all  the  rest  with  two 
or  three  bigge  hums  or  buzzes  that  it  giveth,  to  warne  them 
as  it  were  with  sound  of  trumpet 


BUZZ,  V.     \ 

Buzz,  71.  I. 

Bl'zzer.         I". 
Bu'zziNG,  n.  J 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  10. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 
Keepes  on  bis  wonder,  keepes  himselfe  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  eare 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  so.  5. 
Happy,  O  gnat,  though  thus  made  nought. 

We  wretched  lovers  suffer  more, 
Our  sonnets  are  thy  buzzings  thought, 
And  we  destroy'd  by  what  w'  adore. 

Carlierighl.  The  Gnat. 

In  which  time  the  king's  desire  still  increasing  for  the 

change  of  his  wife,  it  was  buzz'd  into  his  eares,  that  he 

should  try  the  minds  of  all  the  chief  persons  in  the  nation 

how  they  stood  atlected  to  the  change. 

Wood.  Athentc  Oxon.  Beg.  Pole. 

Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene ; 

And,  in  a  corner  of  the  buzzing  shade, 

The  house  dog,  with  the  vacant  greyhound,  lies, 

Out-stretch'd  and  sleepy.  Thomson.  Summer. 

Cynthia,  farewell— the  pensive  muse, 

No  more  her  feeble  flight  pursues, 

But  all  unwilling  takes  her  way 

And  mixes  with  the  buzz  of  iay.— Lloyd.  To  the  Moon. 

Thus  perish  the  miserable  inventions  of  the  wretrlied 
runners  of  a  wretched  cause,  which  they  have  fly  blown  ijUo 
every  weak  and  rotten  part  of  the  country,  in  vain  hopes 
that  when  their  maggots  had  taken  wing,  their  importunate 
buzzing  might  sound  something  like  the  publick 


Burke.  On  An 


Taxalic 


BU'ZZARD,  n.  \      Lye  thinks  it  is  from  the 

Bu'zzARD,  adj.  5  verb  to  buzz;  from  tlie  buzz- 
ing noise  it  utters.     Tlie  name  of— 

A  common  species  of  hawk. 

Yea,  and  suche  blynde  bussardes  and  beas(e3  a*  wyll  be 
able  to  abyde  no  truthe.— £u/e.  Votaries,  pt.  il. 

These  beastly  buszardes  are  not  ashamed  both  to  say  & 
write,  yt  in  their  miters  they  beare  the  figure  of  both  Testa- 
ments, whose  veritie  they  impugne  w«  tooth  &  nayle. 

Id,  Image,  pt.  ii. 


BY 

Tims  I  reclaim'd  my  Inzard  love,  to  flie 

At  what,  and  when,  and  how,  and  where  I  chuse  : 

Now  negligent  of  sport  I  lie 

And  now  as  other  fawkners  use, 
I  spring  a  mistresse.  Donne.  Love's  Diet. 


Goldsmith.  Animated  Na 

BY.  In  A.  S.  Be,  written  also  Bi,  big  ;  Goth. 
Bi ;  Ger.  Bei,  prepositio  late  dominans,  (says 
Wachter : )  so  much  so  that  according  to  him  it 
is  equivalent  to  almost  every  preposition  in  the 
Latin  language.  Skinner  is  satisfied  with  prope, 
jitxta. 

"  By  (in  the  A.  S.  written  Bi,  be,  big)  is  the 
imperative  Bijth,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Beon,  to  be. 
And  our  ancestors  wrote  it  indifferently  either  be 
or  bi/.  '  Damville  be  right  ought  to  have  the 
leading  of  the  army;  but  by  cause  they  be  cousin- 
germans  to  the  admirall  thei  be  mistrusted,' 
( 1368.  See  Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  !). ) 
This  preposition  is  frequently,  but  not  always, 
used  with  an  abbreviation  of  construction.  Subau- 
diliir,  instrument,  cause,  agent,  &c.  ;  whence  the 
meaning  of  the  omitted  word  has  been  improperly 
attributed  to  bt/.  With  (when  it  is  the  imperative 
of  ivgrthan)  is  used  indifferently  for  by  (when  it  is 
the  imperative  of  beon,)  and  with  the  same  subau- 
ditur  and  imputed  meaning.  As  '  he  was  slain 
by  a  sword ;  or  he  was  slain  with  a  sword.'  By 
was  used  (and  not  improperly,  nor  with  a  different 
meaning)  vvhere  we  now  employ  other  preposi- 
tions, such  as  for,  in,  during,  through."  (See 
Tooke,  i.  403.)  Be-on,  and  by-an,  differ  little  in 
their  pronunciation,  and  as  little  in  their  usage. 
See  Bv,  infra. 

By  days  and  by  nights :  i.  c.  being,  biding, 
during  days  and  nights. 

By  his  first  wife,  his  first  wife  being  (the  bearer, 
the  mother  of  her  five  sons. ) 

Death  was  by  man  :  man  being  the  cause  of 
death. 

To  slope  by  the  morwe  or  morning :  morning 
being,  being  come. 

We  said  our  sentences  by  rowe  :  row  being  (sc. ) 
the  order  of  our  sitting  and  saying. 

By  Mary  of  heaven  :  Mary  of  heaven  being 
(witness. ) 

By  aught  that  I  can  see :  aught,  any  thing, 
that  I  can  see,  being  (to  cause  me  to  think  other- 
wise. ) 

I  am  well  comforted  by  that  ye  are  willing  to 
go — i.  e.  ye  are  willing  to  go — that  being  (the 
case)  I  am  well  comforted. 

In  the  expression,  to  pass  by ,- — by  seems  super- 
fluous, except  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Mark 
vi.  48,  the  Common  Version  reads — "  He  would 
have  passed  by  them."  Wiclif — "  He  wolde  passe 
hem:" By  denotes  more  emphatically  the  espe- 
cial persons  being,  or  who  were,  passed. 

Tho  heye  men  of  tho  lend  schuUe  come  bi  fore  the  kyng 
And  alle  tho  gonge  men  of  the  lend  Icte  6»  fore  liym  bryngc. 
The  strengeste  me  sclial  bi  choys  and  bi  lot  also 
Chese  out,  and  seude  into  other  lend,  here  beste  forto  do. 
/{.Gloucester,  ]}.  III. 

Ther  pauillons  had  thi  sette  beside  the  water  of  Done, 
Egbright  gadred  partie,  &  gared  him  fulle  sone. 
Listen  now,  how  Jhesu  Criste,  for  his  mykcUe  mercy 
Agayn  the  fals  paiens  the  Cristen  stode  he  by. 


Furst  religious  of  religion,  here  ruele  to  holde, 

And  under  obedience  to  be.  by  dayes  and  by  nyghtes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  158 

And  hath  fyve  faire  sones,  by  nus  furste  wyf.— /rf.  p.  173 

By  Marie  of  hevene 

Thou  Shalt  fyude  fortune,  faile  at  thy  most  neede. 

Id.  p.  l'J3 


Awake  thou  coke,  quod  he,  God  yeve  thee  sorwe, 
What  aileth  thee  to  slepen  by  the  morwe  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Prologue,  V.  lG,9fi5. 

But  by  my  mother  sainte  Venus 

And  by  her  father  Saturnus 

That  iiei  engcndied  by  his  life.— /li.  Ram.  oj  the  Rose. 


BY 

Be  doughty  Artours  dawes. 

That  held  Englonde  yn  good  lawes, 

Ther  fell  a  wondyr  cas. 
Of  a  ley  that  was  ysette. 
That  hyght  Launval,  and  natte  yette ; 

Now  harkeneth  how  hit  was. 

Launfal.  Ritson.  Romances,  vol.  I 
Ten  yere  sech  fest  he  helde. 
In  the  worschepe  of  Mari  myld. 

And  for  hym  that  dyed  on  the  rode. 
Be  that  his  good  began  to  stake 
For  the  gret  festes  that  he  dede  make, 

The  knyght  gentyll  of  Mode.— S(.  C'/c^M.  Weber,  vol.  i. 
Hys  name  was  called  Geynleyn, 
Beyete  he  was  of  syr  Gaweyne, 
Be  a  forest  syde. 

Lybeaus  Disconus.  Ritson.  Romances,  yol.ii 
Thanne  seyde  Artour  the  kyng, 
Thys  ys  a  wonder  thyng. 

Be  god  and  seynt  Denys, 
Whanne  he  that  wolde  be  a  knyght, 
Ne  wat  noght  what  he  hyght, 

And  ys  so  fayr  of  vys.  Id.  lb. 

But  me  thyngeth  thou  art  to  ying. 
For  to  done  a  good  fyghtynge. 
Be  awght  that  y  can  se.  Id.  lb. 

Teandelayn  was  hys  name, 
Well  swyde  sprong  hys  fame, 
Be  north  and  be  southe.  Id.  lb. 

Ho  that  wyll  wyth  hym  fyght, 
Be  hyt  be  day  other  nyght. 
He  doth  hym  lowe  lowte.  Id.  lb. 

Ther  com  a  mayde  ryde, 
And  a  dwerk  be  here  syde, 
All  beswette  for  hete.  Id.  lb. 

Then  sayde  we  our  sentences  by  rowe  as  wee  sat  from  the 
lowest  vnto  the  hyghest  in  good  order. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1221. 

Sir,  (quoth  Sir  Thomas)  ye  do  me  more  honour  than  I  am 
worthy,  I  shall  gladly  obey  you  as  it  is  reason,  and  shall 
aquyte  me  in  this  vyage  to  the  best  of  my  power :  than  the 
lorde  Neuell  sayd,  sir,  I  am  well  comforted  by  that  yc  ar 
■jvylling  to  go.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  338. 

Wliat  words  have  past  thy  lips,  Adam  severe, 
Imput'st  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will 
Of  wandring,  as  thou  call'st  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happ'ned  thou  being  by. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

BY.  The  preposition,  supplies  a  few  com- 
pounds, as  6y-past,  6^-gone,  6v-stander ;  i.  e.  past 
by,  gone  by,  a  stander  by.  We  have  however  a 
long  list  of  words  compounded  with  bye,  of  which 
a  different  account  must  be  given.  Spelman,  in 
his  Icenia,  or  Topographical  Description  of  Norfolk, 
supposes  a  certain  district  to  have  been  colonized 
by  the  Danes ;  and  one  reason  which  he  assigns 
is,  that  within  tho  small  compass  of  it,  there  are 
thirteen  villages  whose  names  end  in  by,  a  Danish 
word  signifying  villa,  seu  habitatio.  Hence  he 
adds  our  hi/'-law,  in  Dan.  By-lage,  from  by,  villa, 
and  lage,  lex ;  in  A.  S.  Byan,  to  inhabit,  to  dwell. 
A  ftye-law  then  is  the  law  which  each  bye  or  villa 
may  have  established  for  itself,— for  its  own  pecu- 
liar and  especial  regulation,  independent  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  state  or  whole  community. 
And  thus  by  has  become  applied — 

To  any  thing  peculiar  and  especial ;  to  any 
thing  adapted  or  intended  for  private  and  partid 
ends  or  purposes  ;  to  any  thing  within  our  especial 
privity,  knowledge,  or  possession  ;  to  any  thing 
accessary  or  collateral,  not  in  the  direct  and  main 
way.      See  By  the  Bye. 

O  thinke  what  you  haue  done. 

And  then  run  mad  indeed  :  starke-mad  :  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tate,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
But !  who  ever  slmn'd  by  precedent 
The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 
Or  forc'd  examples  'gainst  her  own  content. 
To  nut  the  bypass'd  perils  in  her  way. 

'  '  Id.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

A  man  gives  me  a  blow,  and  instantly  I  feel  resentment ; 

but  a  bi/slander  informs  me  that  the  man  is  aftiicted  with 

the  epilepsy,  which  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  managing 

his  Wmhs.—Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  2,  3. 

BY.  In  composition,  denoting  peculiar,  pri- 
vate, &c. 

And  he  with  the  esquires  of  his  body  and  the  bandc  of 
horsemen  that  they  called  Agama  was  guydcd  '*  another 
J„-patlie  farre  oft'  from  the  place  where  his  enemys  kept 
tiieiie  watcUe.— £ren<(e.  Quititm  Curtius,  fol.  116. 


BY 


BY 


And  she  must  recapitulate  my  shame, 
And  give  a  thousand  Ay-words  to  mv  name, 
Srai/ton.  . 


to  Duke  Uuini.hrey. 


Himselfe  lay  in  a  hy-room  farre  above 
His  bed  made  by  his  barren  wife,  his  love. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssetj    b.  iii. 

He  -would  force  the  company  to  arise  and  depart  with  his 
unmeasureable  prating  of  the  battle  of  Leuctres,  and  the 
occurrents  that  ensued  thereupon  insomuch  as  he  got  him- 
eeif  a  by-name  and  every  man  called  him  Epaminondas. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  170. 

Because  he  would  have  it  knowne  that  the  sight  was  upon 
the  said  river,  he  devised  another  by-worke  to  expresse  the 
same,  which  all  the  art  of  painting  otherwise  could  not  per- 
forme  r  for  he  painted  an  asse  upon  the  banke,  drinking  at 
the  river,  and  a  crocodile  lying  in  wait  to  catch  him ;  whereby 
any  man  might  soone  know  it  was  the  river  Nilus,  and  no 
other  vmter.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  11. 

And  by  a  by-ylancing  at  Claudius  raigne,  [he]  cast  vpon 
his  mother  all  the  lewd  actions  of  his  gouernment,  atflrming 
tliat  she  was  dead  for  the  common  good  of  the  estate. 

Grenewey.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  203. 

Thinking  that  the  revenge  and  exemplary  punishment  of 
him  was  but  accessary  and  by-matter. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  ^.il2. 

What  others  now  count  qualities  and  parts 
She  thought  but  complements,  and  meer  by-aits, 
Tet  did  perform  them  with  as  perfect  grace 
As  they  who  do  arts  among  virtues  place. 

Cartwrlght.  On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Ash  ford. 

Thus  much  we  thought  good  to  speak  of  him  in  by-talk, 
because  an  honest  player  of  comedies  should  match  with  a 
shameless  and  impudent  orator  of  the  people. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  736. 

Robert,  eldest  Sonne  to  the  Conquerour,  vsed  short  hose, 
and  thereupon  was  bynamed  Court-hose,  and  shewed  first 
the  vse  of  them  to  the  English. 

Camden.  Remains.  On  Apparell. 


And  yo 


These  ? 

iiotiucs  to  the  battaiUe?  with 
much  more  should  be  demanded 
And  all  the  other  by-dependancies. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  v. 


I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee  house  that  stood  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  nonjuror, 


The  other  day  I  took  a  walk  a  mile  or  two  out  of  town, 
and,  strolling  wherever  chance  led  me,  I  was  insensibly 
carried  into  a  by-road,  along  which  was  a  very  agreeable 
quickset  of  an  extraordinary  height  which  surrounded  a 
very  delicious  seat  and  garden.— TaHer,  No.  45. 


Id.  1  Part  Hen.  II'. 


tiii. 


There  was  likewise  a  law  to  restraine  the  by-laioes,  or  or- 
dinances of  corporations,  which  many  times  were  against  i 
the  prerogatiue  of  the  King,  the  common-law  of  the  realme 
and  the  Ubertie  of  the  subject,  beeing  fraternities  in  euil. 

BttC07i.  Hen.  FII.  p.  215. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops,  next  under  the  king,  have 
the  government  of  the  church  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  :  be 
not  you  the  mean  to  prefer  any  to  those  places  for  any  by- 
respects  ;  but  only  for  their  learning,  gravity  and  worth  : 
theu:  Uves  and  doctrine  ought  to  be  exemplary. 

Id.  Advice  to  Sir  George  Vitliers. 

The  Aga  speedily  sent  for  [liis  disgrac'd  slave]  to  him,  and 
brought  her  to  court,  together  with  her  pretty  by-blow,  the 
present  Padre  Ottomano.—JSDf/yii.  Hist,  of  Padre  Ottomano. 

Our  plays,  besides  the  main  design,  have  underplots  or 
hy-concernments  of  less  considerable  persons  and  intrigues, 
which  are  carried  on  with  the  motion  of  the  main  plot. 

Dryden.  On  Dramatic  Poesy. 

Neglected  heaps  we  in  by-corners  lay 
Where  they  become  to  worms  and  moths  a  prey ; 
Forgot,  in  dust  and  cobwebs  let  them  rest, 
Wliilst  we  return  from  whence  we  first  digrest. 

Id.  Art  of  Poetry.  The  Epic. 

Custom  likewise  has  obtained,  that  we  must  form  an 
imder-plot  of  second  persons,  which  must  be  depending  on 
the  first ;  and  their  by-walks  must  be  like  those  in  a  laby- 
rinth, which  all  of  them  lead  into  the  great  partene,  or  like 
so  many  several  lodging  chambers  which  have  their  outlets 
into  the  same  gallery.— «.  Preface  to  (Edipus. 

■flTiich  expressions  import  a  most  constant  and  carefull 
attendance  upon  this  duty;  that  we  do  not  make  it  7rop£p7oi/, 
or  by-business  in  our  life  (a  matter  of  small  consideration  or 
indifference,  of  curiosity,  of  chance,)  to  be  transacted  di-ow- 
sily  or  faintly,  with  a  desultorious  and  slight  endeavour,  by 
fits,  as  Ihe  humour  taketh  Mi.—Barroio,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6.  p.  72. 


so  improve  our  knowledge  and  readiness  in  the  clearer  pas- 
sages, that  our  by  acquists  do  richly  recompence  our  frus- 
trated (or  rather  unsucceeding)  pains. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

Let  us  rather  mention  with  honour  the  names  of  as  many 
of  them,  as  we  can  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  led  into 
this  design  by  sincere  motives  of  advancing  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  without  aiming  at  by  ends 
or  any  temporal  advantages. — Atteriury,  vol.  i.  Ser. 4.  p.l69. 

He  will  stand  his  ground  against  all  the  attacks  that  can 
be  made  upon  his  probity ;  no  man's  power  shall  scare  him 
from  doing  his  duty,  no  man's  importunities  shall  weary 
him,  no  man's  flattery  shall  bribe  him,  no  by-views  of  his 
own  shall  mislead  him. — Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3.  p.  97. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  crumbled  into  various  factions, 
and  parties  ;  all  aiming  at  by-interests  without  any  sincere 
regard  for  the  public  good, — Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4.  p.  130. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  argument  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
Scripture  expression,  unless  we  would  know  certainly,  tliat 
these  men  were  honest  and  upright  in  their  searches,  acted 
with  no  by-dcsians,  had  no  vain  end,  which  they  proposed  to 
themselves,  of  heading  a  party,  or  baffling  received  opinions. 
Id.  vol.iii.  Ser.  10.  p.250. 

I  agree  with  him  fully  in  the  last ;  and  if  I  were  forced  to 
allow  the  first,  I  should  still  think  with  our  old  coarse  bye- 
word — that  the  same  power,  which,  furnished  all  their 
restorateurs,  sent  also  their  present  cooks. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

BY  AND  BY.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  account  for  this  phrase. 

In  the  first  example,  from  R.  Brunne, — "  The 
chartre  was  read  ilk  point  hi  and  hi ;"  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  be  elliptical ; — each  point  hy 
(snb.  point)  and  hy  (sub.  point)  by  point  and  hy 
point ;  each  point  hy  itself.  In  the  second, 
"  William  had  taken  the  homage  of  barons  hi  and 
hi  .•"  of  barons,  hi  baron,  and  hi  baron ;  each 
baron  hy  himself,  distinctly,  separately.  So  in  the 
third  example,  "  He  assayed  tham  bi  and  hi,  and 
retreied  them  ilk  one."  He,  (P.  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  III.  when  planning  his  escape  from  .Simon 
de  Montford,)  he  assayed  them  (the  horses)  hy  one 
and  by  one  ;  and  tried  each  one  again, — till  they 
stood  stone  still,  and  were  unable  to  pursue  him, 
when  he  had  mounted  the  last  and  fleetest  of  them. 
The  same  manner  of  explanation  will  apply  to  the 
quotations  from  Chaucer,  and  justify  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's  interpretation  "  separately,  distinctly,"  not 
only  in  the  line  "  these  were  his  words  hy  ami  hy," 
(R.  R.  4381,)  but  also  in  the  two  passages  from 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  to  which  he  refers. 

J3i/  and  by,  then  may  be,  hy  one  and  hy  one ; 
being  one, — separately  or  successively  after  the 
other ;  distinctly,  apart,  both  in  space  and  time. 

In  the  quotation  from  Stow,  we  approach  to 
our  modern  usage,  for  there  it  is  clearly  equivalent 
to  the  old  word,  anon,-  in  one  (sub.  instant,  mo- 
ment, mmute,)  that  is,  immediately,  instantly. 

The  chartre  was  red  on  hi,  in  Westmynstere  &  schewed. 
Ilk  poynt  bi  and  bi,  to  lend  and  to  lowed. 

M.  Brunne,  p.  301. 
Whan  William  was  coruned  kyng  so  solemply 
And  had  taken  homage  of  barons  bi  and  bi. 
He  turned  oner  the  se  vnto  Normaudi. — Id.  p.  73. 
He  asaycd  tham  bi  and  bi,  and  retreied  tham  ilkone 
And  stoned  tham  alle  wery,  standand  stille  as  stone. 

Id.  p.  219. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound, 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,\.\a\0. 


BYS 

His  do\ighter  had  a  bed  all  hy  hireselve. 
Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by. 

id.  TheReres  Talc,-v.iU\. 

Now  wool  I  shortly  here  reherce 

Of  that  I  haue  saied  in  verce 

All  the  sentence  by  and  hy 

In  wordes  fe we  compendiously — Chauc  i    P    ;    f  il    P 

Sir,  we  are  all  like  to  be  vtterly  un  1  t  i 

your  sake,  our  houses  shall  by  an  I 
vpon  our  heads,  to  the  vtter  spoyi  r  | 
shot  of  the  tower  all  ready  bent  and  cl 

Stou    Uu     ,  \i      I  1 

First  we  learn  to  bear  it,  then  we  come  to  like  it  'i/  ai  ' 
by  we  contract  a  friendship  with  it,  then  wc  dott  uprn  if  Tt 
last  we  come  enslaved  to  it  in  a  bondage,  whan  wc  sh  ill 
hardly  be  able  or  willing  to  shake  olT 

Barron,  mH  hi  Str  10  p  IS7 

BY  THE  BYE.  In  this  e\presMon  the  latttr 
hye  seems  to  be  the  same  hije  as  m  by-lau ,  i'-  c  and 
of  course  to  admit  a  similar  explanation.  In  Lord 
Bacon  ;  "  there  is  upon  the  by  to  be  noted,"  i.  e. 
upon  the  way,  in  passing,  indirectly,  this  being  a 
collateral  and  not  the  direct  or  main  object  of 
pursuit.  In  B.  Jonson  ;  "  those  who  have  saluted 
poetry  on  the  by  "  on  their  way,  in  passing ; 
poetry  being  the  collateral  and  not  the  direct  or 
main  object  of  their  pursuit. 

By  the  bye  then  is  hy  the  way,  in  passing,  such 
being  a  collateral  and  not  main  object. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  (upon  the  hy)  to  be  noted,  the 
percolation,  or  suing  of  the  verjuyce  through  the  wood. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  77. 
Come,  do  you  think,  I'ld  walk  in  any  plot. 
Where  Madame  Senipronia  should  take  place  for  me 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  the  reere,  or  o'  the  by ,' 
That  I  would  be  her  second,  in  a  businesse, 
Though  it  might  vantage  me  all  the  Sun  sees  ? 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Poetry  in  this  latter  age,  hath  prov'd  but  a  meane  mis- 
tresse,  to  such  as  have  wliolly  addicted  themselves  to  her ; 
or  given  their  names  up  to  her  family.  They  who  have  but 
saluted  her  on  the  fry,  and  now  and  then  tendred  their  visits, 
she  hath  done  much  for.— /d.  Discoveries. 

Mark  the  manner  of  it :  Cobham  had  told  this  at  least  two 
months  before  to  his  Brother  Brook,  "  You  are  fools,  you  are 
on  the  bye,  Raleigh  and  I  are  on  the  main ;  we  mean  to  take 
away  the  king  and  his  cubs." 

State  Trials.    James  I.  1C03.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Speak  modestly  in  mentioning  my  services  : 

And  if  ought  fall  out  in  the  hy,  that  must 

Of  meer  necessity  touch  any  act 

Of  my  deserving  praises,  blush  when  you  talk  on't. 

Beaum.  %■  Fleteh.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

No  man  begins  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  till  he  .sets 
out  v/ith  the  hopes  of  pleasing  some  one  of  us.  No  sooner 
he  takes  that  in  his  head,  but  he  pleases  every  one  else  hy 
the  by.— Taller,  No.  10. 

The  Pervigilium  Veneris  (which  by  the  hye,  does  not  be- 
long to  Catullus)  is  very  well  versified,  and  in  general  all 
Parnell's  translations  are  excellent. 

Goldsmith.  Life  of  Dr.  Parnell. 

BYE.  See  Abie.  To  buy  or  pay  for,  (sc. ) 
dearly,  cruelly,  sorely. 

O  hatefull  wretch, 

O  henyous  traitour  both  to  heaven  and  earth, 
Thou,  Porrex,  thou  this  damned  dede  hast  wrought, 
Tliou,  Porrex,  thou,  shait  dearly  hye  the  same. 

Sackville.  Ferrex  ^  Porrex. 

BYSS.      \       Gr.   Bi/o-cros;     Lat.   Byssus ;    oi 
Bv'ssiNE.  )  eastern  origin.       See  Vossius,  and 
the  quotation  from  Pliny. 


And  it  IS  ghouun  to  hir  that  sche  keuere  hir  with  wh.rt 
bissyn  schynynge,  for  whi  [q.  whjt]  bissen  is  iustifyngis  of 
seyntis. —  U'iclif.  Apocalips,  c.  19. 

The  line  called  byssus  [is]  the  fine  lawne  or  tiffanie 
whereof  our  wiues  and  dames  at  home  set  so  much  store  by 
for  to  trim  and  decke  themselves. 

Holland.  Piinia,  b.  xix.  c.  1. 


CAB 


CAB 


CAB 


c 


V^j  (says  Ben  Jonson)  is  ,i  letter  which  our 
lorefathers  might  very  well  have  spared  in  our 
tongue.  It  has  no  sound  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
nas  the  simple  power  of  K,  as  in  cable,  crust ;  the 
simple  power  of  S,  as  in  certain,  cease,  whence  ; 
or  the  compound  power  of  Ts,  as  in  c/ianco, 
cAureh. 

CAB.     A  Hebrew  measure,  about  three  pints. 
In  the  famine  of  Samaria  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 


CABA'L,  ;,. 

C.\ba'l,  v. 

Ca'bala,  n. 

Ca'balism. 

Ca^balist. 

Cabali'stical. 

Cabali'stick. 

Cabali'stically. 

Caba'ller. 


From  the  Hebrew.  It. 
Cabala ;  Sp.  Cabala ;  Fr. 
Cabale.  "  A  hidden  sci- 
ence of  divine  mysteries," 
(-  says  Cotgrave,  "  which  the 
Rabbies  affirm  was  revealed, 
and  delivered  together  with 
the  law  unto  Moses,  and 
from  him  derived,  by  suc- 
cessive relation,  unto  posterity :  (yet  is  it,  in  truth, 
no  better  than  a  vain  rabble  of  their  own  tradi- 
tions,) or,  a  crew  of  rogues." 

To  a  crew  of  rogues,  it  appears  to  be  applied, 
because  they  are  united  or  associated  for  dark  and 
mysterious  purposes ;  with  secret  and  concealed 
designs  :  persons,  plotters,  complotters. 

Vigorous  impressions  of  spirit,  extasies,  &c.  calbalisms. 
Spenser.  On  Prodigies. 

I  am  no  cahalist  to  iudge  by  number, 
Yet  that  this  church  is  bo  with  pilleers  fill'd, 

It  seemes  to  me  to  be  the  lesser  wonder, 
That  Sarums  church  is  eueiy  houre  pill'd. 

Sir  J.Harington.  Epiyrani.  A  Salisbury  Tale. 

Rabbi  Elias,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  the 
letter  aleph  is  six  times  found,  cabalislically  concludes  that 
the  world  shall  endure  just  six  thousand  years ;  aleph  in 
computation  standing  for  a  thousand. 

Sir  T.Herbert.   Travels,  p.  123. 

I  know  no  reason  but  that  all  well-willers  to  truth  and 
ffodlinesse  should  heartily  thank  me  for  my  present  cabba- 
tisHcal  enterprize,  I  having  so  plainly  therein  vindicated 
the  holy  mystery  of  the  Trinity  from  being  (as  a  very  bold 
sect  would  have  it,)  a  mere  pagan  invention. 

H.  More.  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  Ep.  Ded. 

Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 

Caballing  still  against  it  witli  the  great. 

Maliciously  aspire  to  gain  renoAvn, 

By  standing  up,  and  pulling  others  down. 

Dnjden.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  4. 

Lord  Clifford  was  made  lord  treasurer ;  Lord  Arlington 
and  Lord  Lauderdale  had  both  of  them  the  garter :  and,  as 
Arlington  was  made  an  earl,  Lauderdale  was  made  a  duke : 
and  this  junta,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
being  called  the  cabal,  it  was  observed,  that  cabal  proved  a 
technical  word,  every  letter  in  it  being  the  first  letter  of 
those  five,  Clifford,  Ashby,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale.— iurne/.  Own  Time,  an.  1672. 

Add  hereunto,  that  our  Saviour  spake  this  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  parable  must  be  expounded  agreeably 
to  the  ancient  cabala  or  tradition  received  among  them  con- 
cerning the  state  of  separate  souls.— Sp.BuH,  vol.  i,  Ser.  3. 

A  wonder  less  to  be  admired,  than  the  power  expressed 
by  God  in  so  immense  a  work,  [sc.  the  world]  which  never- 
thelesse  some  modern  philosophers  (whose  opinions  I  find 
some  cabalisls  to  countenance)  suppose  to  be  not  the  only 
production  of  God's  omnipotence. 

Boyle.   Wurlis,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

And  it  is  plain  to  him  that  hath  carefully  read  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  is  acquainted  also  with  the  writings  of  Philo, 
that  the  holy  apostle  well  understood  that  cabalistical  the- 
ology of  the  Je\is,  and  retained  so  much  of  it,  as  by  tlie 
direction  of  the  divine  spirit  in  him,  he  found  to  be  sound 
good,  and  genuine.— iJ/).  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10.  ' 

Then  Drances  took  the  word,  who  grudg'd  long  since 

The  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  Prince, 

Factious  and  rich,  bold  at  tlie  council  board, 

But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword  ; 

A  close  caballer,  and  tongue-valiant  lord. 

Dryden.   l-'irgil.  .^neis,  b.  ix, 

At  his  request  I  sought  for  ancient  city, 

That  lay  conceal'd  in  cabalistic  ditty  ; 

So  did  we  all— for  when  his  letter  came, 

Some  friends  were  chair'd  around  the  focal  flame. 

Byrom.  Answer  to  a  Letter. 


'  CA'BALLINE.  Gr.  KaffaWvis,  a  name,  says 
Vossius,  applied  to  the  meaner  sort  of  horses,  from 
the  Doric  Ka^ffaWetv,  pro  KaTa/BoMfij/,  to  throw 
or  cast  down. 

Lat.  Caballu^ ,-  It.  Cavallino  ,■  Fr.  Cahaliji,  of  or 
behmging  to  a  horse.  Beaumont  alludes  to  the 
fable  of  Pegasus. 

The  Muses  would  muse  any  should  it  misuse 
For  it  makes  them  to  .sing  like  a  nightingale, 

With  a  lol'tie  trim  note,  having  washed  their  throat 
^Vith  the  cabattine  spring  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

i\  Beaumont.  The  Ex-ale-talion  of  Ale. 

CA'BBAGE,  11.  I  "  Dut.  Kabmjs  hook;  bras- 
Ca'bbage,  v.  )  sica  capitata  ;  Ger.  Kabis 
kraut;  Gal.  Chotis  cabus ;  It.  Cabuzzo,"  {K\\\ax\.) 
Junius  suggests  the  Gr.  KoXov,  cibus;  Skinner 
and  Lye,  the  Lat.  Caput;  and  Tooke  the  Gr. 
Ka;8r;,  food.  Skinner  and  Lye  appear  to  be  right. 
The  name  was  probably  given  to  particular  kinds 
oicole,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  that  do  not 
cabbage  or  head.  Fr.  Caboche,  the  head,  is  also 
cabbage.     It.  Capuccio. 

Cato  highly  commendeth  the  garden  conies  or  cabbages, 
whereby  we  may  know,  that  in  his  daiea  gardens  were  in 
some  respect. — Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xix.  c.4. 

He  has  receiv'd  weekly  intelligence, 

Upon  my  knowledge  out  of  the  Low  Countries, 

(For  all  parts  of  the  world)  in  cabages ; 

And  those  dlspers'd  againe,  to  ambassadours, 

In  oranges,  musk-melons,  apricotes, 

Limons,  pome-citrons,  and  such  like. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

'Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years  since  we  first  had  cabbages 
out  of  Holland,  Sir  Anth.  Ashley,  of  Wiburg  St.  Giles,  in 
Dorsetshire,  being  (as  I  am  told)  the  first  who  planted  them 
in  England.— j;»e/i/n.  Acetaria,  §  11. 

The  learned  Bartholinus,  in  the  treatise  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  take  notice  of,  says,  That  the  water,  wherein 
cabbage  had  been  decocted,  will,  when  frozen,  represent  a 
cabbage;  the  vegetable  spirits  being,  as  he  supposes,  con- 
centrated by  the  co\i.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  651. 

Altho'  I  before  have  advised  the  planting  out  of  your  cab- 
bages for  %ooi  in  October,  yet  oi  cabbage  the  sugar  loaf  kind 
may  be  planted  out  in  February,  and  will  succeed  as  well  as 
if  planted  earlier,  with  this  dill'erence  only,  that  they  will  be 
later  before  they  cabbage.— Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Cabanna  ; 
Kaban; 
„   ,  ,  ,  tugurium. 

All,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  Cavanna,  cavea,  a 
hole  or  cavern.  Salmasius  and  Menage  contend 
for  the  Gr.  Kavavij,  a  stable,  prcescpe ;  in  the  same 
application,  Junius  observes,  as  in  Horace,  (Ep. 
XV.  1.  i.  V.  28.) 

Seurra  vagus,  nee  qui  certum  pra;sepe  teneret. 
'Rni  prcc^epe  here  seems  applied  to  the  mantjcr ; 
merely  (i.  e.)  to  be  used  satyrico  pro  mensa. 

A  cabin  is  any  small  chamber  or  apartment,  on 
shipboard  or  elsewhere  ;  any  small  place  of  dwell- 
ing, as  a  cot  or  tent. 

This  yonge  ladie  wepte  and  cride. 

To  whom  no  comforte  might  auaile. 

Of  childe  she  began  travaile 

"Where  she  laie  in  a  cabin  close. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

This  Gabriel  declared  vnto  me,  that  they  had  saued  both 
the  ankers  and  our  hauser,  and  after  we  had  thus  com- 
niuned,  I  caused  4  or  5  of  them  to  goe  into  my  cabbin,  where 
I  gaue  them  figs,  and  made  them  such  chcere  as  I  could. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

I'le  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  rootes. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whay,  and  sucke  the  goate. 
And  cabbin  in  a  caue,  and  bring  you  vp 
To  be  a  warriour,  and  command  a  campe. 

Sliakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Good  night,  good  rest.  Ah  !  neither  be  my  share  ; 

She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away  ; 
And  daft  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Id.   The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  St.  xii. 
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CA'BIN,  «.      ^       Fr.  CflSawe;    Sp.  ( 
Ca'bin,  v.  V  It.    Capanna  ;     Dut. 

Ca'bined,  adj.  J  Mid.  Lat.  Capanna,  t 


Mor.  And  why  he  should  delude  you  thus, 
Unless  he  meant  some  villany  ?  these  ten  weeks 
He  has  had  her  at  sea. 

Lam.  His  cabin-mate  i'U  assure  ye. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Some  coffin'd  in  their  cabins  lie,  equally 
Griev'd  that  they  are  not  dead,  and  yet  must  die. 

Donne.  The  Storm. 
Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 


The 


ith' 


steep 


From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep.  Milton.  Comus. 

[He]  observed  divers  of  them  [divers  for  pearls]  at  their 

return  to  the  boats,  to  be  ready  to  shake  with  cold,  and 

hasten  to  the  fires  that  were  kept  ready  for  them  in  little 

cabbins  upon  the  shore.— JSoi/^c.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  346. 

The  plodding  hind. 

That  homeward  hies,  kens  not  the  cheating  site 
Of  his  calm  cabbin,  which  a  moment  past, 
Stream'd  from  its  roof  an  azure  curl  of  smoke. 
Beneath  the  sheltering  coppice,  and  gave  sign 
Of  waiTU  domestick  welcome  from  his  toil. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iii. 

CA'BINET,  n.  >     Fr.  Cabinet.-  It.  Cabinetto;— 
Ca'binet,  v.       )  Cabinet  is  the  diminutive  of 
cabin,  and  is  applied  to — 

A  casket,  for  depositing  jewels,  coins,  &c.  as 
well  as  to  a  small  cabin,  closet,  cot,  room  or 
apartment. 

The  persons  who  meet  in  a  cabinet  or  chamber 
for  council,  are  called  The  Cabinet. 

"Wlien  his  friends  about  him,  shewed  him  many  uses 
whereof  the  said  coffer  or  cabinet  might  bee  put  into,  consi- 
dering that  Alexander  himself  could  not  away  with  those 
delicate  perfumes,  being  a  warriour,  and  slurried  with  bear- 
ing armes,  and  following  warfare  :  when,  I  say,  his  gallants 
about  him  could  not  resolve  well  what  service  to  put  it  to ; 
himselfe  made  no  more  adoe,  but  said  thus,  I  will  have  it  to 
serve  for  a  case  of  Homer's  bookes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  29. 

Wlien  from  your  well-wrought  cabinet  you  take  it. 

And  your  bright  looks  awake  it, 

Ah !  be  not  frighted  if  you  see 

The  new  soul'd  picture  gaze  on  thee, 

And  hear  it  breathe  a  sigh  or  two. — Cowley.  My  Picture. 

This  is  the  frame  of  most  men's  spirits  in  the  world ;  to 
adore  the  casket,  and  contemn  the  Jewell  that  is  cabineltei 
in  it. — Hewyt.  Sermons,  p.  87. 

And  if  all  that  will  not  serve  our  turn,  but  we  must  press 
into  his  cabinet-secrets,  invade  the  book  of  life,  and  oversee, 
and  divulge  to  all  men  abscondita  Domini  Dei  nostri,  then 
are  God's  mercies  unworthily  repaid  by  us,  and  those  indul- 
gences which  were  to  bestow  civility  upon  the  world,  have 
only  taught  us  to  be  more  rude. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  629. 

If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the  cabinet  of  the  beautiful 
Narcissa,  among  heaps  of  epistles  from  admirers,  which  are 
there  preserved  with  equal  care,  how  few  should  we  find, 
but  would  make  any  one  sick  in  the  reading,  except  her  who 
is  flattered  by  them  1— Spectator,  No.  525. 

You  will  then  see,  that  the  same  extensive  capacity, 
which  could  guide  all  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  the  camp, 
knew  how  to  direct,  with  equal  skill,  the  calmer  but  more 
perplexing  operations  of  the  cabinet. 

Mallet.  To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  cabinet  council,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  those  minis- 
ters of  state,  who  are  more  immediately  honoured  with  hia 
majesty's  confidence,  and  who  are  summoned  to  consult 
upon  the  important  and  arduous  discharge  of  the  executive 
Mxiiwxiiy.—Blackstone.  Com.  b.  i.  c.  5.  Note  by  Editor. 


CA'BLE,  n.    \      Fr.  Cable;  Dut.  Cabel ;    Gr. 

Ca'bled,  adj.  S  KufiriAos  or  Kani\os.  Vossius 
observes  that  if  Ka/iriAo!,  a  camel,  is  used  pro  ru- 
denic,  for  a  cable,  it  is  cither  because  a  cable  recalls 
to  mind  (referat)  that  huge  and  distorted  animal ; 
or  because  cables  were  formerly  wrought  of  catnets 
hair; — but  there  is  nothing  satisfactory  to  be  found 
upon  the  etymology  of  this  word. 

The  large  rope,  to  which  the  ship's  anchor  is 
affixed,  is  called  the  cable. 


But  all  to  broke  mast  and  cable. 

So  that  tlie  ship  with  sodaine  blaste 

(What  men  leste  wene)  is  ouercast.— Cotter.  Con,  A,  fc_l. 


CAC 

"  Awake,  pet  up,  my  men. 
Al)Otd  your  ships,  and  hoyse  vp  sayl  with  epeerte  .' 
A  God  me  wills,  sent  from  aboue  againe, 
To  hast  my  flight,  and  writhen  cabtls  cut. 

Surrey.  Virt]Ue.  JEnets,  1).  iv. 

AVhich  thing  is  the  cause  that  our  Sauiour  Christ  said  it 

were  as  harde  for  the  riche  manne  to  come  into  hcauen,  as 

a  great  cable  or  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye.    For 

it  is  not  sinne  to  haue  riches  but  to  loue  riches. 

Sir  T.  More.  It'orkes,  p.  92. 
A  beechen  mast  then  in  the  hollow  base 
They  put  and  hoisted  ;  lixt  it  in  its  place 
"With  cables.  Chajwian.  Ilamer.  Odysser/,  h.  li. 

When  Chancellor  was  returned,  and  reported  these  things, 
and  how  dear  the  English  clothes  were  sold  in  those  parts, 
and  how  cheap  hemp  and  flax  for  cables,  wax  and  rich  furrs 
were  sold  unto  them ;  those  merchants  grew  into  a  company 
or  society,  by  the  assent  of  Queen  Mar)',  winch  we  call  the 
Moscovia  Company. — Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1567. 


"While  they,  her  flattering  creeks  and  opening  bowers 
Cautious  approaching,  in  M}'rina's  port 
Cast  out  the  cabled  stone  upon  the  strand. 

Dijer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  sea. 
Tile  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride, 
V.'ith  lengthen'd  cables,  on  the  raging  tide. 

Falconer.  The  Shijiwrec/:,  c.  2. 

CACHE'XY.  Fr.  Cachexie ;  It.  Cadiesia ; 
Lat.  Cachexia;  Gr.  Kaxe^ia,  /otkoj,  HI,  and  t^iy, 
habit.      Cachexy  or — 

111  habit  of  body,  a  general  word  to  express  a 
great  variety  of  symptoms;    most  commonly   it 
denotes  such  a  distempcrature  of  the  humours  as 
hinders    nutrition,    and   weakens    the   vital    and 
animal  functions,  proceeding  from  the  weakness 
of  the  fibres,  and  an  abuse  of  non-naturals,  and 
often  from  severe  acute  distempers.  (Arbuthnot. 
On  Diet.) 
CA'CKLE,  n.  ^        Dut.   Kaeekehni    Gr.  Ka/c- 
C.\'cKLE,  V.       V  Kafeij/,   which,    according    to 
Ca'ckling,  n.  J    Hesyehius,    is    used    to    ex- 
press— 

The  noise  of  a  hen  after  laying  her  egg. 

such  carefull  heed 


Absurd  it  is,  and  to  no  purpose,  to  gi 
unto  the  crying  wide  throats  of  crows,  or  to  the  craing  and 
cackling  of  hens,  or  to  swine,  when  in  a  rage  they  tosse  and 
fling  straw  about  them  (as  Democritus  saith)  thereby  to 
gather  presages,  and  prognostications  of  wind,  raine,  and 
stormes ;  and  in  the  meane  time  not  to  observe  the  motions, 
troubles,  and  Bering  indispositions  of  our  bodie. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  50?. 
Cel.  Yes,  'tis  the  same:  I  will  take  no  notice  of  j-e, 

But  if  I  do  not  fit  ye,  let  me  fry  for't. 

Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg  > 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Acti.  so.  1. 

The  farmer's  goose,  who  in  the  stubble 

Has  fed  without  restraint  or  trouble. 

Grown  fat  with  corn,  and  sitting  still. 

Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill ; 

And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 

Her  belly  in  the  neighbouring  pool; 

Nor  loudly  cackles  at  the  door ; 

For  cackling  shows  the  goose  is  poor. 

Swifl.  The  Progress  "/  Poetry. 
And  there  you  might  behold 

The  palace,  thatch'd  with  straw,  now  roof'd  with  gold. 

The  silver  goose  before  the  shining  gate 

There  flew ;  and  by  her  cackle,  sav'd  the  state. 

She  told  the  Gauls  approach. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  viii. 

Homer  compares  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  Trojans, 
advancing  towards  the  enemy,  to  the  cackling  of  cranes, 
when  they  invade  an  army  of  pigmies.— T^^/er,  Ko.  13.". 

C  ACODE'MON.  >    Gr.  Kasros,  evil,  and  Sai.uau, 
C.icoDEMo'NiAL.     }  a  demon. 
An  evil  or  mischievous  demon  or  spirit. 
Skelton,  in  his  Why  come  ye  not  to  court,  uses 
the  adj.  cucodemoniall. 

Nor  was  the  dog  a  cacodamon, 

"But  a  true  dog,  that  would  show  tricks 

For  th'  emperor,  and  leap  o'er  sticks.— jTwrfiSra,?,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

CACOE'THES.  Fr.  Cacocthe;  Lat.  Cacoethes ; 
Gr.  KaKon9eia,  itaKos,  ill,  and  rjeos,  habit. 

A  bad  habit  or  custom. 

Juvenal  terms  [this  distemper]  a  Cacoethes,  which  is 
a  hard  word  for  a  disease  colled  in  plain  English,  "  The 
itch  of  ivTiting."  This  Cacoethes  is  as  epidemical  as  the 
small  pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are  not  seized  with  it 
some  time  or  other  in  their  M^es.—Spectator,  No.  582. 


CAD 

CACOTHONY.  Gr.  Ka«o,fai^m,  Kawos,  ill, 
and  cpuivr],  voice,  sound.  Sp.  Cacophonia ;  It.  Ca- 
cofoniu;  Fr.  Cacophonie. 

An  ill,  harsh,  or  unpleasing  sound,  (in  speech, 
in  the  voice.) 


!  things  shall  lie  by,  till  yc 


)  carp  at  em. 


CADA'VER.  )  Lat.  Cadavei;  from  Ca- 
Cada'\-erovs,  adj.  )  dere,  to  fall;  quia  absque 
anima  corpus  sese  fulcire  nequit,  (  Vossius. )  And 
so  the  Gr.  Utqiixu,  from  IIitteii',  to  fall,  (imme- 
diately from  the  unused  irrow.)  The  adj.  is  in 
common  use,  the  n.  is  not  so. 

A  fallen  body  ;  a  lifeless,  inanimate  carcass. 

And  here  I  shall  not  mention  that  moral  influence  of  his 
resurrection  upon  ours ;  by  the  example  of  his  powerful 
rising  out  of  the  grave,  to  preach  to  us  the  necessity  of  our 
shaking  off  the  grave-cloths,  that  cadaverous,  chill,  noisome 
state  of  sin,  Kae  <n.nrY£ipeo-0ai  tw  xpn'Toj.to  rise  again  with 
him. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  529. 

Nor -win  others  be  fond  of  comming  to  him,  when  they 
shall  find  nothing  but  a  cadmeruus  man,  composed  of  dis- 
eases and  complaints,  that  for  want  of  knowlcdg  halh  not 
discourse  to  keep  reason  company.— Jt'/Wiam,  pt.  2,  Res.  31. 

Since  whilst  a  man  is  truly  and  properly  said  to  live,  many 
affections  belong  to  his  corporeal  part,  or  are  performed  in 
it,  or  by  it,  that  make  this  automaton  called  his  body,  much, 
and  verj'  advantageously,  difl'ering  from  a  mere  cadaver. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  MS. 

But  scare  away  the  vultures  for  an  hour; 
The  scent  cadarerous  (for,  oh  !  how  rank 
The  stench  of  profligates !)  soon  lures  them  back. 

Young.  On  Public  Affairs. 

CADE,  n.     Lat.  CarfifS;   Gr.  KaSos. 
A  hollow  (sc. )  vessel ;  a  cask  or  barrel. 

Cade.  Wee  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  our  supposed  father. 
But.  Or  rather  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  FI.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Soon  as  thy  liquor  from  the  narrow  cells 
Of  close-prest  husks  is  freed,  thou  mnst  refrain 
Thy  thirsty  soul;  let  none  persuade  to  breach 
Thy  thick,  unwholesome,  undigested  cades. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
The  farmer's  toil  is  done ;  his  cades  mature 
Now  call  for  vent.  Id.  lb. 

CA'DENCE 

C.\'dence,  v. 

Ca'den'cy. 

C'adent.  J    Cadenza;   Sf 

The  Fr.  Cadence,  Cotgrave  explains ;  a  just 
falling,  round  going  of  words,  a  proportionable 
time,  or  even  measure,  in  any  action,  or  sound. 

Cadence  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  going  down, 
sinking  or  declining  of  the  sun  :  by  Hammond,  to 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  falls  upon  certain  ex- 
pressions,— into  a  certain  train  of  thought. 

And  natheless  hast  set  thy  wit 
.Although  in  thy  heed  ful  litel  is 
To  make  books,  songs  and  ditees 
In  rime  or  els  in  cadence. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Soke  of  Fame. 

The  cadence,  or  manner  how  Paul  falls  into  those  words, 
is  worthy  to  be  both  observed  and  imitated :  the  chief  and 
whole  business  of  this  verse  being  the  truth,  the  acceptable 
truth  of  Christ's  incarnation,  with  the  end  of  it,  the  saving 
of  sinners;  he  can  no  sooner  name  this  word  sinners,  but  his 
exceeding  melting  tenderness  abruptly  falls  off.  and  sub- 
sumes, OJf  all  sinners,  ^-c. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.CS7. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon,  and  gentle  aires  due  at  ther  hour 
To  fan  the  earth  now  wak'd,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  coole — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 


^  Lat.  Cadcre,^  to  fall,  from 
(  KoT«,  that  is,  deorsum, 
J  (  V:,  isius. )   Fr.  Cadence ;  It. 

)    Cadenza;   Sp.  Cadencia. 


Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act 


Accept  this  token,  Carteret,  of  good-will. 
The  voice  of  nature,  undebas'd  by  skill. 
These  parting  numbers,  cadenc'd  by  iny  glief. 
For  thy  lov'd  sake,  and  fur  my  own  relief. 
If  aught,  alas,  thy  absence  may  relieve. 
Now  I  am  left,  perhaps,  through  I'fe  to  grieve. 

Philips.  To  Lord  Carteret. 
But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  Monkish  ignorance. 
With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well-vowel'd  words. 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords. 
Made  rhjine  an  ait.— Dryden.  Ep.  To  Roscommon. 
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And  St.  Paul  himself,  though  he  Iiath  no  alTected  caden- 
cies, and  doth  not  strictly  observe  the  rhetorician's  rules  in 
the  choice  and  placing  of  his  words,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  height  in  his  expressioiLs,  and  force  in  his  reasonings,  and 
sometimes  a  very  artificial  way  of  insinuation  into  the  minds 
of  his  heaters.— Sliltingjleet,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  12. 

He  had,  indeed,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  perform ; 
a  single  sentiment  of  moral  or  religious  truth,  a  single 
image  of  life  or  nature,  woiUd  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a 
thousand  echoes  of  the  cadence  to  the  sense. 

Rambler,  No.  04. 

CADE'T,  n.  A  younger  brother  among  gentle- 
men, (  Cotgrave. ) 

From  Capitctum,  that  is,  petit  chef.  Anciently 
written  Capdef,  (IMenage  and  Du'Cangc.)  Du 
Cange  (in  v.  Cadedns,)  observes  that  fe  cJiefi  do 
maiso7i  were  called  Cupmas ;  that  is,  capita  donius, 
heads  of  the  house. 

Richard  Zouche,  or  Zouchajus,  as  he  som.etimes  writes 
himself,  the  :-adet  of  an  antient  and  noble  family,  was  born 
of  wortbie  parents  in  the  parish  of  Ansley  in  Wiltshire. 

Wood.  AthcncB  Oxon. 
The  prosecutor  alledged,  that  he  was  the  cadet  of  a  very 
ancient  family;  and  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  all 
the  younger  brothers  of  the  said  family,  he  had  never  sullied 
himself  with  business,  but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve  like 
a  man  of  honour,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  quality. 

Tatlcr,*Ko.  2G5. 

CADGE,  V.  >      In  Scot.  Cache,  caich,  cadge,  to 
Ca'dger,  n.    S  toss,   to   drive,   to  shog.      'Thri 
more  modern  orthography  is  cadge.       Yorkshire 
id.    to  carry.      Hearne   explains   catches,  causith, 
in   R.    Brunne,   but  it  seems  to   signify  drives. 
Hence    Eng.    Cadger,    a  huckster.      The   origin 
certainly  is  Teut.  Kals-en,  hets-en,  cursare,  cursi- 
tare,  discurrere,  to  run,  or  cause  to  run   about ; 
Bclg.  Een  hal  kaals-en,  to  toss  a  ball,  (Jamieson  in 
v.  Cache.) 
Sir  Edward  herd  wele  telle  of  his  grete  misdede, 
Ther  power  I'urto  felle,  it  catchis  him  to  spede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2-10. 

C  A'DOWE,  n.  Holland  calls  the  young  of  the 
crow  by  this  name.  Junius,  the  daw,  and  thinks 
tlic  word  compounded  of  ca  and  daw  or  daw. 
A.  S.  Ceo,  comix  ;    Dut.  Ku,  kae,  kauices. 

^loreover  this  bird  [the  cro.t]  only  feedeth  her  young 
cauoices  for  a  good  while  after  thev  are  able  to  flic. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  12. 

CA'DUKE,  adj.  >      Lat.  Caducvs,    from  Cad- 
Cadii'city.  Sere,  to  fall;   Fr.  "  Caduque, 

frail ;    Caduke,  feeble,  ruinous,  ready  to  fall,  unable 

to   support  itself.  —  Caducite,   frailty,    weakness, 

aged  feebleness,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Gibbon,   and  his    castigator,    AYhitaker,    ha\e 

preserved  caducity. 


On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld  the  sea,  the 
solitarv  town  of  Rudosto,  and  their  friends,  who  had  landed 
from  the  Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced,  they  wept ;  but 
tlicy  united  their  arms  and  counsels  ;  and,  in  his  brother's 
absence.  Count  Heniy  assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire, 
at  once  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  61. 

This  is  worse  than  the  worst  of  Johnson's  sesquipedalian 

words.     It  is  also  absurd.     Cnducity  forms  no  contrast  to 

childhood.      And  senility  should  have  been  the  latinized 

word.— 7(7,i(a/.i!r.  Rericw  of  Gibbon. 

CyE'SURE.  Lat.  Cccsura,  from  Ca:s-iim,  past 
part,  of  Citdere,  to  cut :   applied  to — 

A  section,  or  division  of  a  verse  ;    of  a  word  : 
to  the  rest  or  pause  upon  the  close  of  such  sec- 
tion. 
No  accents  are  so  pleasant  now  as  those, 
That  are  ctEsura'd  through  the  pastor's  nose. 

Brome.  A  Satire  on  ilie  Rebellion. 
Vulgar  languages  that  want 
Words  and  sweetnesse,  and  he  scant 

Of  true  measure, 
Tyran  rime  hath  so  abused, 
Tiiat  they  long  since  haue  refused 
Other  ceasure. 

B.  Jonson.  A  Fit  of  Rime  against  Rime, 

Naiis.  Tliis  presence  delights  me, 
IVIy  freedom  invites  me, 
The  season  excites  me 
In  rhyme  to  be  merr>*. 
Cloe.  And  I  beyond  measure, 
Am  ravish'd  with  pleasure, 
To  answer  each  ceasure, 

UntU  thou  be'st  wear>-.— Z)ray(i);i.  Third  Nymphal. 


CAI 

CAGE,  V.  \     Fr.Cage ;  It.  Gabbia ;  which  the 
Cage,  n.      )  older  etymologists.  Menage,  Junius, 
and  Skinner  derive  from  the   Lat.  Cavea.     But 
all  these,  together  with  the  ancient  Lat.  Cavere, 
(apud  veteres  —  cohibere,  rctinere,  compescerc, 
Martin.)    Tookc  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Cttcigian, 
obserare,  to  block  up  ;  and  explains  cage  to  be — 
A  place  shut  in  and  fastened — in  which  birds  are 
confined.     Also  a  place  in  which  malefactors  are 
confined. 
Men  loven  of  propre  kind  newe  fangclnesse, 
As  briddes  don,  that  men  in  cages  fede. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Talc,  v.  10,925. 
O  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true  ; 

The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  Tvould  the  caged  cloister  fly. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
The  woman  seem'd  some  hundred  yeares  of  age, 
Her  wither'd  skin  such  store  of  wrinkles  had, 
And  like  an  ape  or  monkie  in  iicage, 

arringlon.  Orlando,  b.  XX 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  says  he,  gives  us  an  account  of  several 
■well-disposed  Mahometans,  that  purchase  the  freedom  of 
any  little  bird  they  see  conlin'd  in  a  cage,  and  think  they 
merit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  should  do  here  by  ransoming  any 
of  our  (fountrymen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers. 

Spectator,  No.  343. 
But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 
And  form  genteel,  were  all  in  vain, 

And  of  a  transient  date  ; 
For  caught,  and  cag'd  and  starv'd  to  death 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  pass'd  the  wiry  grate.— CouTJer.  On  a  Goldfinch. 
Thus  proud  prerogative,  not  much  reverd 
Is  seldom  felt,  though  sometimes  seen  and  heard. 
And  in  his  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gay. 
Is  kept  to  strut,  look  big,  and  talk  away .—/d.  Table  TaH. 

CAJO'LE,  V.  \  Fr.  CacoUer,  cageoller,  to  coitrt 
Cajo'i.f.ry,  71.  (a  lady  in  jest;  to  prattle  or 
jangle,  (like  a  jay  in  a  cnye  ;)  to  babble  or  prate 
much  to  little  purpose, — Cotgrave  ;  who  also  says 
that  Cageoleur  is  one  that  (like  a  jay  in  a  cage) 
jangles  much,  to  no  purpose.  He  evidently  con- 
siders cage  to  be  the  root  of  cageolcr,  and  in  this 
he  is  supported  by  Menage. 

To  cajole,  as  now  used,  implies  an  intention  to 
delude,  to  overreach,  to  entrap  by  flattery,  sooth- 
n  g,  coaxing. 

the  Emperor  [Charles]  did 


Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1522. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  constrained  to  heare  one  of  those 
infamous  cajotleries,  when  one  of  his  court  protested  to  him 
that  the  very  llyes  which  sucked  his  blood  became  more 
valiant,  and  gave  stings  more  courageously  than  other  flics. 
£velijn.  Of  Liberty  and  Servitude,  c.  4. 
I  task  you  for  yourself,  my  friend, 
A  subject  you  can  ne'er  defend. 
And  you  cajole  me  all  the  while 
With  dissertations  upon  style. 

Llogd.  Dialogue  between  Author  and  Friend. 

Besides  I  flatter  myself,  that  a  fair  representation  of  the 
usage  I  have  met  with  will  be  as  a  beacon,  to  caution  other 
inexperienced  authors  against  the  insincerity  of  managers, 
to  which  they  might  otherwise  become  egregious  dupes; 
and,  after  a  cajoling  dream  of  good  fortune,  wake  in  the 
aggravation  of  disappouument. — SmoUet.  liegicide,  Pref. 

Even  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Speaker  mean  to  insinuate 
that  this  influence  is  to  be  obtained  and  held  by  flattering 
their  people,  by  managing  them,  by  skilfully  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  humours  and  passions  of  those  whom  they 
■would  govern,  he  must  be  a  very  untoward  critic  who  would 
cavil  even  at  this  use  of  the  word,  though  such  cajoleries 
would  perhaps  be  more  prudently  practised  than  professed. 
Burke.  Letter  to  Richard  Burke,  Esq. 

CAI'TIFF,  H.  ^        Fr.    Chetif ;     It.  and    Sp. 

Cai'tiff,  or       I   Cativo;   DM.  Katluff.       Che- 

Cm'tivv,  arlj.    y  ?;■/■  anciently  signified   Caplif, 

Cai'tivelv.       j  (Menage.)       From   the    Lat. 

Cai'tiffness.  J  Captivits.  Junius  observes 
that  this  word,  in  its  first  acceptation,  denoted, 
captive,  unhappy,  wretched ;  and  afterwards, 
bad,  dishonest.  Cotgrave  fully  details  the  va- 
rious applications. 

"  Chctiff,  caitive,  wretched,  miserable,  unfortu- 
nate, forlorn.  Also  knavish,  curst,  shrewd, 
naughty,  bad,  lewd." 

O.  Douglas  regularly  forms  Cutijelg 
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But  to  ech  of  us  grace  is  ghouun  bi  the  mesure  of  the 
ghvuyng  of  Crist,  for  which  thing  he  seith,  he  stighjTige  an 
high  ledde  caitgfte  caitgf,  he  gaf  ghiftis  to  men. 

Wiclif  Effesies,  c.  4. 

I'nto  euery  one  of  vs  is  geuen  grace  accordynge  to  the 
measure  of  the  g>'ft  of  Chrjst.     Wherfore  he  sayth 
gone  vp  on  high,  and  hath  led  capliuitie  capti 
giuen  gyftes  vnto  menne.— Bi6/c,  1551.  lb. 

And  now  I  am  so  catif  and  so  thral. 

That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 

I  serve  him  as  his  squier  pourely. 

Chaucer.  The  Enightes  Tah 

Ke  ofTumus  the  hardy  flers  corage. 

The  riche  Cresus  caitif  in  servage.        Id.  lb.  i 


,  and  hath 


luis. 


Me  seemed  that  I  was  so  ferre  fallen  into  miseric  and 
wretched  hid  cailifcties.se,  that  me  should  no  precious  thing 
neigh,  and  also  that  for  my  sorowe  euery  wight  should  been 
heauie,  and  wish  my  recouery. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
A  caytife  most  of  all, 

■Where  was  it  euer  or  this  befall, 

That  any  Lokarde  in  this  wise 

Betoke  his  wife  for  couetise  ?  Gou'er.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Which  I  am  sure  you  would  ful  sore  repent. 

If  I  to  you  her  deeds  should  open  make, 

And  that  you  should  so  greatly  damage  me. 

For  such  a  wicked  caiivc  as  is  she. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xxi.  s.  10. 

Thenceforth,  as  caytife  cast  in  dungeon  deepe, 

Where  with  fresh  griefe  my  hart  did  hourely  blede, 

As  Philomel  that  spends  her  time  of  slope 

In  mournfull  t\mc%.—Mirrour for  Magistrates,  p.  614. 

It  is  a  strange  caitivenesse,  and  basenesse  of  disposition, 
of  men  so  furiously  and  unsatiably  to  run  after  perishing 
and  uncertain  interests,  in  defiance  of  all  the  reason  and 
religion  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  have  no  appetite  to  such 
excellencies.— B/j.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Ad.  s.  6. 

Think  ze  na  lak  and  schame  into  gour  mynd, 

To  do  sa  grete  outrage  to  Strang  Enee, 

In  his  absence  thus  catifelg  to  fle  » 

Douglas.  jEneados,  b.  ix.  p.  30C. 


The  sculking  caitig,  who  beneath  the  spread 
Of  fav'ring  umbrage  veil'd  Ills  luckless  head. 
Close  at  his  ear  believes  the  distant  peals. 
And  a  whole  host  of  demons  at  his  heels. 

Brookes.  Tlte  Fox-Chase. 

CAKE,  V.  )      Dut.  Koccke;  Ger.  Kticli,  which 

Cake,  n.  J  Junius  thinks  may  be  from  Cuclien,  I 
coqucre ;  and  Cochen,  Wachter  considers  to  be 
from  the  Lat.  Coguere,  which  itself  is  of  unsettled 
etymology.      See  in  Vossius.  \ 

To  cake  is  to  form  into  a  solid  mass ;  to  clot  ] 
together,  to  adhere  closely  in  lumpish  pieces. 

A  cake  (met. )  in  vulgar  speech,  is  one  who  has 
the  heaviness,  the  lumpishness  of  a  cake.  i 

He  eateth  butter  a  FryJayes.  without  a  dispensation  of 
our  holy  father  the  Pope,  yea  &  cake-bread  made  wyth  milke 
and  egges  to.— Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  237. 

Such  as  with  oten  cakes  in  poor  estate  abides. 
Of  care  haue  they  no  cure,  the  crab  with  myrth  they  rest. 
Vncertainc  Auctores.  The  Pore  Estate  Best. 

For  the  brimstone,  it  would  hold  lighted,  much  about  the 
same  with  the  nitre ;  but  then  after  a  little  while,  it  would 
harden  and  cake. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  369. 

Those  hardned  people  the  Jews,  that  they  say,  spit  at  the 
name  of  Christ,— Continually  hardned  more  aud  more,  caked 
in  hardness  this  1600  years,  &c. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  3G. 

Having  at  the  same  time,  poured  some  of  the  liquor  into 
a  very  shallow  and  wide-mouthed  vessel,  called  in  the  shops 
a  clear  caked  glass,  it  moved  rather  more  than  less  nimbly 
and  variouslv,  than  in  the  great  earthen  pot,  (which  yet  was 
of  the  same  shape,)  and  shewed  us  many  of  those  vivid  and 
self-dilating  circles,  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  third 
DMm\iQT.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  72. 

The  historian  above-mentioned  acquaints  us,  that  a  pro- 
phetess had  foretold  iEneas,  that  he  should  take  his  voy;ige 
westward,  till  his  companions  shouldeat  their  tables;  and  that 
accordingly,  upon  his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating 
their  flesh  upon  cakes  of  bread,  for  want  of  other  conve- 
niencics,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the  cakes  themselves,  upon 
which  one  of  the  company  said  merrily,  "  we  are  eating  our 
tables."— 5;)ec(a(or,  No.  351. 

It  is  to  warm  them  thus  I  blow. 

For  they  are  froze  as  cold  as  snow. 

.^nil  so  inclement  has  it  been, 

I'm  like  a  cake  of  ice  within.— i/oyd.  The  SMyr  .J  Pedlar 
2;3 


GAL 

CALAMA'NCO.  In  the  Lat.  of  the  mid.  ages, 
are  found  Camelaucum,  calamaucus,  calamaucum ; 
capitis  integumentum,  el  pilei  genus  ex  camehrum 
pilis  confectum  ,-  a  covering  for  the  head,  or  kind  of 
cap  formed  of  camel's  hair.  Whence  (sc.  camelus) 
some  consider  the  word  to  be  derived.  It  is 
applied  to — 

A  kind  of  stuff  (originally  of  camel's  hair)  formed 
of  various  materials  ;  silk,  wool,  goat's  hair,  &c. 

The  habit  of  a  draper,  when  he  is  at  home,  is  a  light 
broad-cloth,  with  calamanco,  or  red  waistcoat  and  breeches; 
and  'tis  remarkable,  that  their  wigs  seldom  hide  the  collar 
of  their  coats.— ro/ier.  No.  85. 

lie  was  of  a  bulk  and  stature  larger  than  ordinary,  had  a 
red  coat,  flung  open  to  show  a  gay  calamanco  waistcoat. 

Id.  No.  96. 

CALAMI'STRATE,  v.  \      Fr.  Calamislrer ;  to 

Cai.amistba'tion.  j  frizzle,  curl,  or  criip 

the  hair,  (Cotg. )  \ibratos  callido  ferro,  (yEn.  xii. 
v.  100.)  Vibratos  is  explained  by  Servius,  cris- 
patos  calamislro.  And  calamister  is  a  something, 
either  made  of,  or  in  shape  resembling  a  reed, — 
calamus — with  which  the  hair  was  curled,  and 
thence  derived  its  name.  See  Vossius,  Martiniw. 
and  Gessncr. 

To  turn  the  hair  round  a  reed,  rod,  or  similar 
material,  and  thus,  to  curl  it. 

Winch  belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day,  to 
counterfeit  yellow  haire  so  much,  great  women  to  calamis- 
trate  and  curie  it  up,  to  adorne  their  heads  with  spangles, 
pearles,  and  made  flowres,  and  all  courtiers  to  aflect  a 
pleasing  grace  in  this  kinde. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  460. 

Wlien  those  curious  needle-workes,  variety  of  colours, 
purest  dyes,  Jewells,  spangles,  pendants,  lawne,  lace,  tifl'a- 
nies,  faire  and  fine  linnen,  embroideries,  calamistrations, 
oyntments,  S:c.  shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest 
dowdy  othenrise,  a  goddesse,  ■n-hen  nature  shall  be  furthered 
by  art,— /rf.  lb.  p.  466. 

CAL.VMITY,  n.  >       Fr.  Calamite ;    It.  Cola- 

Cala'mitous,  adj.  imitd;  Lat.  Calamitas,  pro- 
prie  calamorum  imminutio.  Donatus  (on  Terence, 
Eu7i.  1.1.  34,)  observes,  Proprie  calamitatem  rus- 
tici  grandinem  dicunt,  quod  comminuat  calamum, 
(hoc  est  ciilmum  ac  segetem,)  because  it  destroys 
the  calamus  or  stalk. 

A  calamit;/  then,  primarily,  is  that  which  de- 
stroys the  standing  corn  ;  then — any  injury,  hurt, 
mischief,  damage,  loss,  misfortune.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Bacon. 

Now  remaineth  to  declare  plentifully,  such  promises,  not 
that  we  wU  sett  forth  euerie  one  exactli  but  to  shewe  the 
chefe  and  most  excellent  thing,  wich  God  wold  haue  vs  to 
hope  for,  to  comforte  vs  in  our  calamities 

Caluine.  Focre  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser. :;. 

Wych  ondowtydly  shal  folowe,  yfye  optindeyowrbenyvo- 
Icns  towards  me.  and  men  percej-ve  that  by  yowr  wisdome 
and  dexteritie  I  shal  be  relevyd,  and  in  thys  my  calamyte 
Ixolpen. — Strype.  Records,  No.  32.   Wotsey  to  Gardiner. 

Also  here  is  to  be  noted  another  heuey  thretening  which 
precheth  the  calamitous  afHictions  of  ye  chirche. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Another  ill  accident  is,  drouth,  at  the  spindling  of  the 
corn;  which  ■«-ith  us  is  rare;  but  in  hotter  countries  com- 
mon :    insomuch  as  the  word  calamitas,  was  first  derived 
from  calamus,  when  the  corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalke. 
Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  669. 

He  with  my  name  that  kindly  did  him  greete. 

Slowly  cast  vp  his  deadly-mouing  eye. 

That  long  time  had  been  fixed  on  his  feete. 

To  lookc  no  higher  than  his  miserie. 

Thinking  him  more  calamine  did  greete. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  536. 

I  am  not  mad  :  too  ■well,  too  well  I  feele 

The  different  plague  of  each  cn^amid'f. 

Sliakespcare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Man.  Ilis  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 

May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid 

And  number'd  down  :  much  rather  I  shall  chose 

To  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  then  richest. 

And  he  in  that  calamitous  prison  left. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Even  when  they  are  in  prosperity,  they  ever  and  anon 
fed  many  inward  stings  and  lashes,  but  when  any  great 
affliction  or  calamity  overtakes  them,  they  are  the  most 
poor-spirited  creatures  in  the  whole  world. 

Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

For  let  s\ich  a  one  reflect  upon  the  thousands,  and  the  ten 
thousands  ot  calamitous  persons  round  about  him,  and  tell 
me  a  reason  why  he  should  stand  exempted  from  the  same 
lot ;  why  providence  should  be  so  fond  of  him,  as  to  mako 
him  swim  in  pleasure,  while  others  are  sinking  under  their 
necessities!— 5o«M,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  11 


CAL 

To  all  that  should  improve  his  mind, 
The  voluntary  dupe  was  blind. 
Whatever  calamines  fell  on  him, 
Distress  was  thrown  away  upon  him. 

Whitehead.  The  GoaVi  Beard. 

CALA'SH,  n.     Fr.  Caleche.      Carrus,   cnrri, 

curriscus,  carisca,  caresca,  calesca,  calec/ie.     Thus 

Menage. 

A  carriage  similar  to  the  present  headed  chaise. 

I  endeavour  tomaVe  the  best  use  I  can  of  every  thing; 

and  therefore,  though  I  am  in  despair  to  be  the  wiser  for 

these  learned  instructions,  yet  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  merrier 

for  them,  when  you  and  I  take  the  air  in  the  calash  together. 

Locke.  Letter  to  Anthony  Cctlins,  Esq. 

I  intend  to  come  up  at  least  a  week  before  Michaelmas ; 

for  Sir  Matthew  is  gone  abroad,  I  suspect  a  wooeing,  and 

his  caleche  is  gone  with  him. 

Dnjden.  Letter  to  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson. 

CALCA'RIOUS.  >      Lat.  Calx,  calcis,  lime; 
Ca'lculous.  )  lapis   coctus,    from   Xa\i|, 

which  denotes  a  stone  or  the  fragments  of  stones, 
from  which  a  cement  or  mortar  is  made,  (Vossius.) 
And  Scheidius  observes  that  from  KA.a-eir/,  fran- 
gcre,  KiKAuKa,  is  KKaKoi,  which  might  give  the  con- 
tracted KAa|,  and  thence  icaX^. 

Stony,  flinty  ;  resembling  the  lime  stone. 

Thus  the  volatile  salt  or  urine  will  coagulate  aqua  vilae, 
or  spirits  of  wine  ■,  and  thus  perhaps  (as  Helniont  excel- 
lently declareth,)  the  stones  or  calculous  concretions  in 
kidney  or  bladder  may  be  produced. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4, 

On  the  east  side,  in  the  most  broken  part  of  the  precipices, 
is  a  stratum  of  bones  of  all  sizes,  belonging  to  various  ani- 
mals and  fowls,  enchased  in  an  incrustation  of  a  reddish 
calcarious  lock.— Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  29. 

CA'LCINE,  r.  ^        Fr.    Cakiner ;    It.    Calci- 

Calx,  n.  I  nare;   Sp.  Cakinar— 

Ca'lcinate,  !J.     >      To  reduce  to  a  c«fo,  to  burn 

Calcina'tion.     I  to  a  stone,  to  dust,  to  powder. 

Ca'lcinable.      J       See  Calcarious,  and  the 
quotations  infra  from  Pliny  and  Boyle. 
And  of  the  care  and  wo 

That  we  had  in  our  materes  subliming 

And  in  amalgaraing,  and  calcining 

Of  quicksilver,  ycleped  mercurie  crude. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  10,230. 

Our  fourneis  eke  of  calcination.  Id.  lb.  v.  16,272. 

And  now  by  occasion  of  speech,  know  thus  much  for  all, 
that  all  tilings  which  are  to  be  calcined  [comburi]  require 
one  and  the  same  manner  of  burning  ;  to  wit,  within  a  new 
earthen  pot,  never  occupied  before,  well  luted  all  over  with 
strong  clay,  and  so  set  into  an  oven  or  furnace  untill  such 
time  as  the  contents  be  calcined. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  5. 

And  in  the  former  of  these,  which  is  the  hardening  by 
baking  without  melting,  the  heat  hath  these  degrees  ;  first, 
it  indurateth,  and  then  maketh  fragile ;  and  lastly,  it  doth 
incinerate,  and  calcinate. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  37. 

This  is  the  extracting  of  salt  without  calcination,  which 
otherwise  certainly  must  needs  consume  all  the  active 
powers  of  any  vegetable,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  plastick 
and  passive  virtue. — ReliquicB  Woitoniancs,  p.  455. 
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Of  separate  souls  is  of  all  living  touch 
Impassive :  here  no  gross  material  frame 
We  wear,  with  flesh  encumber'd,  nerves,  and  bone  ; 
They  're  calcin'd  on  the  pile. 

Fenion.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  xi. 
The  way,  Pyrophilus,  of  producing  whiteness  by  chymical 
precipitations'is  very  well  worth  our  observing  ;  for  thereby 
bodies,  of  very  diflering  colours  as  well  as  natures,  though 
dissolved  in  several  liquors,  are  all  brought  into  calces  or 
powders  that  are  white. — Boyle.  Works,  \q\.  i.  p.  7iy. 

I  dare  not  lay  much  weight  on  this  observation,  unless  I 

know  whether  the  bricks  were  sufficiently  burned,  and  free 

from  pebbles,  calcinable  by  the  heat  that  burned  the  bricks. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

C  .V  L  C  O  G  R  A  P  H  Y,  or  I     From  XaXnos,  brass, 

CnA'LcoGRAPHY.  f  and  ypacpen',  to  grave. 

Graving  or  writing  on  brass. 

The  histories  of  refining;  of  making  copperas;  of  making 
alum  ;  of  calcography  ;  of  enamelling. 

Sprat.  History  of  Royal  Society,  p.  258. 

CA'LCULE,  V.  ~\  Fr.  Cakukr ;  It.  Cakulare; 
Ca'i.cule,  n.  I  Sp.  Cafc«Z«r;  Lat.  Cakulus, 
Ca'lculate,  v.  I  from  Calx,  calcis,  a  stone. 
Calcula'tion.  I  (See  Calculous.)  Calculi 
Ca'lculative.  were  small  stones  used  in 
Calcula'tor.      J  counting,     reckoning,     and 

computing.     Hence  to  cakiile,  or  to  calculate,  is — 
To  count,  to  reckon,  or  compute. 
Tyudall,  and  other  old  writers,  use  to  calk,  for 

to  calculate. 


Astromomyers  al  so.  aren  at  ere  whittes  end 
Of  that  was  calculed  of  the  clymat.  the  contrai-ye  they 
fyndeth.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2!)1. 

Ful  sotilly  he  calculed  all  this. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleincs  Tu^t,  v.  11,590. 

And  at  laste  amonge  the  great 

Thei  fallen  vnto  his  accorde 

That  Phorceus,  of  his  recorde,  _^ 

Whiclie  was  an  astronomien. 

And  eke  a  great  magician, 

Shulde  of  his  calculacion 

,Serche  of  constellacion 

How  thei  the  citee  mighten  gette.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  therto  as  the  secrete  communication  went,  which  by 
many  tokens  thou  mayst  well  coniecture  and  gather  to  be 
true,  he  calked  the  kinges  natiuitie  and  byrth,  which  is  a 
common  practice  among  prelates-in  all  landes,  wherby  he 
saw  whereunto  the'  kinges  grace  should  be  inclined  all  his 
lyfe,  and  what  should  be  like  to  chaunce  hym  at  all  tymes. 
Tijndall.   Workes,  p.  363. 

A  king  he  was,  and  to  king  Turnus  deere  he  calUnges  kest. 

But  not  with  calking  craft  could  he  his  plague  betwitch 
that  day.  Phaer.  Virgile.  JEneidos,  h.  ix. 

Fyrst  the  eleccyon  of  their  monstrouse  Pope,  the  next 
yeare  after  was  taken  clerely  from  the  common  people  by 
the  clergye,  and  gyuen  to  hys  owne  famylyars,  which  anon 
after  were  called  the  college  of  calkcrs,  cardynallis  I  shuld 
s-i)e.—Bale.  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

But  Cassar  committing  this  matter  tmto  the  philosophers, 
and  best  expert  mathematicians  at  that  time,  did  set  forth 
an  excellent  and  perfect  kalendar,  more  exactly  calculated, 
than  any  other  that  was  before  :  the  which  the  Romans  do 
use  untill  this  present  day,  and  do  nothing  err  as  others,  in 
the  difference  of  time.— iVorrt.  Plutarch,  p.  612. 

The  cunning  man,  that  meant  the  troth  to  show, 

Doth  calculate,  to  see  how  starres  were  bent. 

And  when  that  he  the  planets  well  had  view'd. 

That  she  had  plaid  the  quean,  he  doth  conclude. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xliii.  s.  1 1 1. 
Snf.  Tliy  name  affrights  me,  in  "whose  sound  is  death  : 

A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 

And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  dye. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act.  iv.  sc.  1. 

Two  priests  also,  the  one  hight  Bolenbroke, 

The  other  Snthwel,  clerkes  in  coniuration, 

These  two  chaplaines  were  they  that  vndcrtooke 

To  cast  and  calke  the  king's  true  constellation. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  320. 

A  strange  natiuitie  in  calculation. 
As  all  my  liues  course  did  after  well  declare, 

AVherof  in  briefe  to  make  relation. 
That  other  by  me  may  learne  to  beware.— /rf.  lb.  p.  352. 

The  same  year  was  that  miracle  seen  of  the  sun's  going 
back  ;  of  which  wonder  (as  I  hear)  one  Baitholonuw  Scullet, 
who  is  much  commended  for  his  si:;:;  ^\^  i  iir.niMy,  liath 

by  calculation  found  the  very  d.'!\ .   -■>■'' i    i|  unto 

the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  in  th.-  ,i:,  i   i,  n-  Ihcn 

Thursday. — Ralegh.  History  of  I h'^  J(  ,    l... 

I  fear  this  learned  man  may  have-  Iteii  MjiuLuliat  mis- 
informed by  the  navigators  he  relics  on,  or  el^e  that  the 
way  of  allowing  for  refractions  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a  sulR- 
cient  certainty ;  for  I  do  not  <5nd  by" those  who  have  pur- 
posely gone  to  the  top  of  it,  [Teneriffe]  that  the  mountain 
is  so  high  as  his  calculation  makes  it. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 

They  must  have  observed  very  little,  who  have  not  re- 
marked, that  [persons  bred  to  trade]  have  in  general  a  much 
better  idea,  by  long  habits  of  calculativc  dealings,  of  the 
propriety  of  expending  in  order  to  acquire. 

Burke.  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

A  scat  in  this  house,  for  good  purposes,  for  bad  purposes, 
for  no  purposes  at  all,  (except  the  mere  consideration  derived 
from  being  concerned  in  the  publick  councils,)  will  ever  be 
a  first-rate  object  of  ambition  in  England.  Ambition  is  no 
exact  calculator.  Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly 
when  it  games. 

Id.   On  Shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

CA'LDRON.  Fr.  Chauldron,  from  the  Lat. 
Caldarlmn,  from  Caldus,  the  contraction  of  Cali- 
dus,  hot.  Menage  remarks,  that  from  the  Gr. 
&epiJ.os,  heat,  is  derived  QepfiavTris,  caldarium. 

A  vessel  constructed  to  endure  heat .-  to  heat 
the  contents. 


Apointed  in  the  newe  moone. 
Whan  it  was  tyme  for  to  doone. 

In  which  was  all  the  hole  atyre.— Goii 


Con.  A.  b. 


lie  caused  hym  to  swere,  that  as  soone  as  he  were  deed, 
that  he  shulde  take  his  body,  and  boil  it  in  a  caudron  tyl  the 
flesshe  departed  clone  fro  the  boones,  and  then  to  bury 
the  flesshe,  and  kepe  styll  the  boones. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  26. 


After  which  victory  as  Ptolemy  passed  by  the  villages  of 
the  Jews,  he  slew  all  their  women,  and  caused  the  yoi 
children  to  be  sod  in  great  caldrons  that  the  rest  of  the  J' 
might  thereby  think  that  the  Egyptians  were  grown  t( 
men-eaters,  and  strike  them  with  the  greater  terror. 

lialcgh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  i 
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But  standing  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  eare, 
And  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  jTon  chaines, 
And  brazen  caudrons  thou  shalt  rombling  heare, 
^Vhich  thousand  sprights  with  long  enduring  paines 
Do  tosse,  that  it  will  stonne  thy  feeble  braines. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
The  devil  himself  would  be  but  a  contemptible  adversary, 
were  he  not  sure  of  a  correspondent,  and  a  party  that  held 
intelligence  with  him  in  our  own  breasts.  All  the  blowing 
of  the  fire  put  under  a  cauldron,  could  never  make  it  boil 
over,  were  there  not  a  fulness  of  water  within  it. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 

Lat.  Calefieri,  to  be  or  he- 
come   hot.       Calcre,    Vossius 
'  deduces  from  the  Doric  Ka\eor 
for  KTjAeos,  burning. 
To  heat,  to  be,  become,  or  cause  to  be  hot. 

But  crystal  will  calefie  into  electricity ;  that  is,  a  power  to 
attract  straws  or  light  bodies  and  convert  the  neeule  freely 
placed.— Bi-oion.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


But  ice  will  dissolve  in  any  way  of  heat ;  for  it  will  dis- 
solve with  fire ;  it  will  coUiquate  in  water,  or  warm  oyl ; 
nor  doth  it  onely  submit  unto  an  actual  heat,  but  not  endure 
the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Sin 


CA'LEFY.      ^ 

Calefa'ction.   I  ( 

Cali'dity.  I  ( 

Ca'liduct.        )  I 


CA'LENDS,  n.       \  The  first  days   of 

Ca'le.vdar,  v.           I  month  were  denoinina 

Ca'le.ndar,  )(.           J  Kalends,  because  on  th 

Ca'lendograpiier.  )  days,    the   nones   of 


the 
nominated 
those 
the 
month,  whether  they  should  be  five  or  seven, 
(Krilrntur,)  are  called  or  proclaimed,  (Varro. ) 
Interest  on  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Calends, 
and  the  book  in  v.-hich  was  kept  an  account  of  the 
sums  due,  was  called  Calcndarium.  Now  applied 
to— 

A  book,  in  which  are  stated  the  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  with  the  feasts  or  festivals  of  the 
church,  which  occur  during  the  year. 

It  is  also  used,  generally,  as  a  guide, — to  the 
particular  time,  place,  or  manner,  of  doing  any 
thing  ;  as  a  register. 

To  calendar  is  used  by  Whitlock  ;  i.  e.  to  enter 
into,  to  record  or  register  in,  a  Calendar. 

This  see  clepe  I  the  tempestuous  matere^ 
Of  dispaire,  that  Troilus  was  in 
But  now  of  hope  the  kalendes  begin 

Goth  now  your  way,  quod  he,  al  stille  and  soft. 

And  let  us  dine  as  sone  as  that  ye  may. 

For  by  my  kalender  it  is  prime  of  day. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,136. 

He  teacheth  them  that  the  ceremonies  of  Moses  lawe  are 
abolished,  with  diners  other  thynges,  as  the  reste  of  the 
sabboth  day,  the  displeasure  and  paine  of  circumcision,  the 
comyng  about  of  the  calendes,  the  holy  dayes,  whiche  thrise 
yerely  came  againe. — Vdal.  Ep.  to  the  Romans.  Argument. 

And  west  wel  that  kalender  is  she 

To  any  woman,  that  wol  loner  be. 

Id.  The  Prologue  of  Cleopatra. 

AA'ith  respect  to  Images,  I  hold  that  they  are  no  ingredient 
in  II,.'  I  li;i  !i,n  iHluf.  but,  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
fiii;     '    '  ,    '   introduced  into  the  world,  by  the  per- 

111!  '   -'  li.  to  he  as  a  calendar  to  the  laity  and 

lln  1  :  i  i,  ,  ii.ii  ii\  \  isible  representation  of  the  sufferings 
of  tl..;..L,  .i;u.  1:1  liic  pious  lives  and  martyrdoms  of  the 
saiiit.s,  the  rLinembiance  of  those  things  might  the  more 
easily  be  impressed  on  their  minds. 

State  Trials,  Hen.  V.  1413.  Sir  J.  Otdcastle. 

Sylla  writeth  himself  in  his  commentaries,  that  he  took 
the  city  of  Athens  on  the  very  self-day  of  the  calends 
of  March ;  which  cometh  to  agree  with  the  first  day  of  the 
moneth,  that  we  call  Anthestcrion,  on  the  which  day  by 
chance  many  things  are  done  at  Athens,  in  memoiy  of  Noes 
Flood,  and  of  the  universal!  destniction  of  the  whole  world, 
that  was  in  old  time  by  rage  of  waters,  falling  out  even  in 


that  ■ 


ery  i 


eth.— A'or//i.  Plutar 


.  394. 


But  the  ordinance  of  the  kalendar,  and  reformation  of  the 
year,  to  take  away  all  confusion  of  time,  being  exactly  cal- 
culated by  the  Mathematitians,  and  brought  to  perfection, 
was  a  great  commodity  unto  all  men.— irf.  lb.  p.  012. 

Besides  the  usual  or  catendarg  moneth,  there  are  but  four 
considerable,  the  moneth  of  peragration,  &c. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.iv.  c.  12. 


This  is  that  eclipse  which  Dr.  PeU  sent  word  of  to  the 
society,  that  Eichstadius  himself,  and  almost  all  calender 
graphcrs  had  skipped  over.— Boyle,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  154, 


CAL      • 

CA'LENDER,  n.  )      Fr.  Calendrer;  Mid.  Lat.  I 

Ca'lender,  v.  )  Cekndra.  Tlic  origin  of 
♦his  word  is  KuAicSpos,  a  cylinder,  because  the 
chief  power  of  the  cekndra  is  placed  in  a  cylinder. 
See  Du  Cange. 

To  roll  upon  or  under  a  cylinder ;  and,  conse- 
quentially— 

To  smoothen,  to  polish,  to  flatten  the  rough  or 
rising  surface. 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 
And  lov'd  a  timely  joke ! 

And  thus  unto  the  calender 
In  merry  guise  he  spoke. — Cowper.  Ilhl.  n/  Juliii  Gilpin. 

CA'LENTURE,  n.  Lat.  Calere;  Sp.  Caknlai; 
to  heat.     Cakntura,  heat,  a  fever. 

For  some  of  the  peculiar  circumstauccs,  ^yhich 
are  said  to  attend  this  disease,  see  the  examples 
from  Dryden  and  Swift.   It  is  applied  (met.)  to- 
High,  fe\erish,  heat. 
Yet  since  we  must  be  old,  and  age  endures 
His  torrid  zone  at  court,  and  caleiiliircs 
Of  hot  ambition,  irreligion's  ice. 
Zeal's  agues,  and  hydropic  avarice, 
Why  didst  thou  not  for  these  give  medicines  too, 
And  by  tliy  doing  tell  us  what  to  do  t 

Bonne.  On  the  Lord  llurrin/jlon. 
Many  of  them  who  had  layn  abroad  in  the  open  air  were 
taken  "with  a  violent  disease,  called  caleiiliire,  and  died 
thereof;  which  disease  is  ordinary  in  that  unwholesome  air 
to  strangers,  that  come  tliither  and  lie  abroad  in  the  evening. 
Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  lojs. 
Charal.  Thou  dost  strike 
A  deathful  coldness  to  my  heart's  high  heat, 
And  slirink'st  my  liver  like  the  calenture. 

Massingcr.  The  Fatal  Doivri/,  Act  ill.  sc.  1. 


CAL 

I  presse  me  none  bul  good  house-holders,  yeomens  sonncs : 
enquire  me  out  contracted  batcbelers,  such  as  had  beene  asfc'd 
twice  on  the  banes ;  such  as  feare  the  report  of  a  caliuer, 
worse  than  a  struck-foole,  or  a  hurt  wilde-duckc. 

S/iakcspcare.  1  Part  Hen.  If.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 


The  rere-ward  of  the  f 


1  which  was  Tirrell,  and  all 


It  is  easy  for  an  ingenious  philosopher  to  fit  the  caliber  of 
these  empty  tubes  to  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of  light, 
so  as  they  shall  receive  no  grosser  kind  of  matter. 

lleid.  Inquiry,  c.  C.  s.  19. 

They  could  not  but  be  convinced,  that  declamations  of 
this  kind  would  rouse  him ;  that  he  must  think,  coming 
from  men  of  their  calibre,  they  were  highly  mischievous. 
Burke.  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

C  A'LICO,  n.  So  called,  because  first  imported 
from  Cakcut. 

If  thou  but  please  to  walk  into  the  pawn 

To  buy  tliee  c.imbvick,  callico  or  lawn. 

If  thou  the  whiteness  of  the  same  wouldst  prove 

From  thy  far  whiter  hand  pluck  off  thy  glove. 

Drayton.  Edw.  IV.  la  Mrs.  Shore. 


'Tis  but  the  raging  calenture  of  love. 

Like  a  distracted  passenger  you  stand. 

And  see,  in  seas,  imaginary  land. 

Cool  groves,  and  iiow'ry  meads,  and  while  you  think 

To  walk,  plunge  in,  and  wonder  that  you  sink. 

Dryden.  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  ii. 
Tor  even  the  deep  itself  is  not  secure. 

But  belching  subten-aneous  fires, 
Increases  still  the  scalding  calenture. 

Which  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  water,  can  endure. 

Pom/ret.  On  the  general  Confiagratiun. 
So,  by  a  calenture  misled. 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees, 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed, 

Enamel'd  fields  and  verdant  trees. 
AVith  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove ; 

And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  sinks. 

SwiJ't.  The  South  Sea  Project. 

CALF.     See  Calve. 

CA'LIBER,  or^        Ft.  Qiudihre,  Calibre.    Sp. 

Ca'liver,  n.        I   Calibre.      Skinner   seems  to 

Ca'liere,  n.        J  approve    the    etymology    of 

Ca'lieer,  adj.  J  Minshew,  who  derives  CaKier 
from  the  Lat.  Equilibrium,  i.  c.  he  observes, 
"  equal  waight,  a  standing  waight,  or  equal  height; 
because  the  bore  or  hole  of  a  peece  must  be  even 
or  equall  or  else  the  peece  will  breake,  and  there-  | 
upon  the  boare  and  size  of  a  peece  or  gunne  is  I 
called  G.  and  Hisp.  calibre."  See  Equilibrate, 
ar.ci.  the  quotations  from  BrowTi. 

It  is  applied  to  the  piece  or  gun  itself;  to  the  , 
bore  or  hole  of  any  thing ;  to  the  concave  dia-  | 
meter,  the  concave  size  or  dimensions  of  it ;  to 
the  size  or  dimensions  of  the  convex  body ;  the  \ 
ball  or  bullet,  f.-c.  | 

To  calibre  or  calibrate.  Fr.  Calibrcr ;  to  form 
the  calibre,  the  equal  concave  or  convex  size  or 
dimensions,  (met.)  ( 

To  the  quality,  state,  or  degree ;  i.  o.  the  size  1 
or  dimensions  of  moral  character,  worth,  or  esti-  | 
liiation.  I 

Then  the  Negroes  came  to  the  rocks  hard  by  vs,  and  dis- 
charged calieiiers  at  vs,  and  againe  the  Portugales  shot  ofl' 
their  base  twise  more,  and  then  our  ghip  shot  at  them,  but 
the  rockes  and  hiUes  defended  them. 

llackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  31. 

They  turned  backe,  and  the  ma-ster  of  the  pinnesse  did 
shoote  oi  a  caliuer  to  them  the  same  time,  but  hurt  none  of 
them,  for  his  meaning  was  onely  to  put  them  in  feare. 

Id.  lb.  vol.iii.  p.  110. 

But  that  and  the  other  Spanish  colonic  being  both  de- 
stroyed by  famine,  he  said  he  bad  lined  in  an  bouse  by  liim- 
selfe  a  long  time,  and  releiued  himselfe  with  his  caleeuer 
vatil  our  comming  thither.— W.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  839. 


,  i!    ,,:nious  gentleman  should  write  a  poem 
r'l  _  '  I  ;./-/;i/t'r;  doyou  flunk  thereis  a  girl  in 

i:,  .  ■  ,.:,  1.:  niail  wear  any  thing  but  thetakingof  Lisle, 
01  liii  b.ii.lij  ui  Uuu.aarde!— Tu/to-,  No.  3. 

CALFCULAR.  From  the  Lat.  Calix,  a  cup; 
(from  the  Gr.  KuXiJ  irapa  to  KvAi^rBai,  to  turn,  to 
roll.)  Brown  has  formed  this  adjective.  Sec 
also  in  v.  Abstersio.v. 

Formed  like  a  cup. 

Even  the  autumnal  buds,  which  await  the  return  of  the 
sun,  do  after  the  winter  solstice  multiply  their  calicular 
Iravcs,  making  little  rhombuses  and  net  work  figures,  as  in 
the  sycamore  and  lilac. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

CALI'GINOUS.  >      Lat.  Calig-are,  to  darken, 
Caliga'tion.  >  Umbra  est  de  spissitudine 

acris  effecta ;  et  dicta  caliyo,  quod  maxime  aeris 
Ciiliir,-  L'iLniiitur.  The  shade  formed  by  thickness 
(•!'  :i'!.  ■  .  •'■'\  Caligo,  hecauie  produced  by  the 
li.  !    I.  >  '  i  tlia  air.     Isidorus;  but  see  J'os- 

lliiiki; .  '.        i  ,  (Inntlcd  or  shaded,  dark. 

Their  pini'-^l  II  •    ' 
dejection   :■■-: 
ail'.— 7/0//;;.       ■    :/     '       '  -.  p-  13. 

It  is  filled  with  such  a  thick  and  caliginons  air,  that  the 
ground  cannot  be  seen. — Ricaut.  Greek  Church,  p.  (ij. 

Now  instead  of  a  diminution  or  imperfect  vision  in  the 
mole,  we  affirm  an  abolition  or  total  privation,  instead  of  a 
caligaiion  or  dimness,  we  conclude  a  cecity  or  blindness. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  IS. 

CA'LIGRAPHY.  >       From  KaXos,  beautiful, 
Caligra'piiick.       I  and  Tpatp-uv,  to  grave  or 
write.     See  the  quotation  from  Wood. 

Ills  [Peter  Bale's]  works  are  these,— the  art  of  bracby- 
graphy,  that  is,  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  speaketh  treatably. 
(Lond.  1597.)  The  order  of  orthography.  The  key  of  cali- 
grajihy;  that  is  of  fair  writing. — Wood.  Athena:  Oxon. 

For  the  Cnaldee  character  is  one  of  the  beautifullest,  and 
the  Samaritan  the  uncouthest,  and  the  most  uncapable  of 
cnlliyraphy,  of  all  that  have  been  used  among  the  ditferent 
nations  of  the  world.— Pndeaiio:.  Connection,  pt.i.  b.  v.  s.5. 

At  the  end  is  the  figure  of  the  writer  Cadwin,  supposed 
to  be  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  holding  a  pen  of  metal,  un- 
doubtedly used  in  such  sort  of  writing;  with  an  inscription 
importing  his  name  and  excellence  in  the  calligraphic  art. 
Warlon.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Diss.  2. 


C  ALK,  I'.  ^  To  calk  a  ship,  navcm  resarcire, 
Ca'lker,  n.  Vfrom  the  Fr.  Calage,  (Skinner.) 
Ca'lkixg,  n.  J  "  Calage,  the  caidking  of  a  ship  ; 
also  ockam  or  the  lowe,' wherewith  it  is  caulked," 
(  Cotgrave. )  Skinner  doubts  whether  this  calage 
may  not  be  a  cake,  or  rather  a  cakando,  (i.  e.)  in- 
vulcandn  ;  cramming  or  stuffing  in  materials  suited 
for  excluding  the  water.  Or  more  probably,  he 
adds,  from  the  A.  S.  Ctrk,  the  keel,  (q.d.)  callage 
or  /icctoi/e.  Minshew  says  a  calx ;  not  certainly 
from  the  similarity  of  the  materials,  but  of  the  use. 
Pliny  describes  the  dift'erent  sorts  of  calx  or  lime, 
good  or  bad  for  a  glutinous  cement.     To  calk  is — 


CAL 

To  cover  or  cose  the  scam,  to  secure  the  hot- 
tom,  of  a  ship  from  leaking,  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
substance  composed  of  strong,  glutinous,  cohesive 
materials. 

The  shippe  of  what  burthen  souer  shee  bee  must  giue  a: 
carena,  as  they  call  it  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  which  is  in 
English,  she  must  be  thoroughly  calked,  and  fortified,  as 
well  with  carpenters  to  set  knees  into  her,  and  any  other 
tymbers  appertaining  to  the  strengthening  of  a  shippe,  as 
with  caulking;  which  is  to  put  occum  into  her  sides^ 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  804. 
The  caulking  of  Seuill  is  so  substantially  done,  that  in 
one  day  one  calker  doeth  not  thoroughly  calke  past  one 
yarde  and  an  halfe  in  one  seame,  or  two  yards  at  the  most, 
and  to  that  he  doeth,  the  master  calker  is  at  hand  to  ouer- 
see  him,  and  this  done,  the  carenero  doeth  with  this  ballast 
set  her  upright,  and  so  shee  beginneth  to  lade.— /d.  lb. 

The  ancients  of  Gabal,  and  the  wise  men  thereof  were  in 
thee  thy  calker s,  all  the  ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners 
were  in  thee  to  occupie  thy  merchandise. 

Geneva  Bible,  15G1.  Ezek.  xxvii.  9. 
So  here,  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  sides, 

Some  drive  old  okum  through  each  seam  and  rift ; 
Their  left-hand  does  the  calking-iron  guide. 
The  ratling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dryden.  Annus  Uirubilis,  s.  IJfl. 

CA'LKING,  n.  Perhaps  from  the  old  Fr. 
Caucher,  to  tread.     Lat.  Calcare. 

A  sharpened  part  of  a  horse  shoe,  to  secure  the 
tread. 

Causing  a  smith  to  shoo  three  horsses  for  him,  contraiilie 
with  the  calking  forward,  that  it  should  not  be  perceiued 
which  wale  he  bad  taken  by  the  tract  of  the  horsses,  for  that 
the  ground  at  that  time  was  couered  with  snowe ;  he  [Robert 
Bruse]  departed  out  of  London  about  midnight. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1302. 

CALL,  (!.      ^       Dut.  Kallen;    Gr.    Ko\€-6iv. 

C ALL,  !i.         I  Hickes  says,  a  Cimbrico,  at  Calla, 

Ca'ller,  n.     r"  vocare,  nostrum,  to  call.     Per- 

Ca'lling,  n.  J  haps  from  the  A.  S.  Gijll-an,  to. 
yell. 

To  make  a  noise,  to  speak  or  utter  noisily, 
loudly,  clamorously  to  proclaim. 

To  pronounce,  to  mark,  signify',  or  denote,  by 
name  ;   to  name,  to  denominate. 

LTsed  with  English  prepositions  annexed,  it  is 
equivalent  to  certain  Latin  compounds. 

To  call  to,  or  upon ;  to  invoke,  to  appeal  to. 

To  call  in,  or  together  ,■    to  convoke,  to  summon. 

To  call  back  ;   to  revoke,  to  retract. 

To  call  forth,  is,  consequentially,  to  cause  to 
come  forth,  to  cause  to  appear,  to  bring  forth,  to 
produce :  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  quotation 
from  the  First  Part  of  Henri/  IV. 

That  which  calls  upon,  demands,  or  requires, 
our  care  and  industry  is  our  calling  or  vocation ; 
our  trade  or  employment.  "  In  the  fyancells  of 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  to 
James,  King  of  Scotland,  &c."  preserved  in  Le- 
land's  Collectanea,  caller  is  used  as  we  now  use 
challenger. 

To  call  any  one  out,  is  still  equivalent  to,  to 
challenge. 
■\Vlian  Cadwaldre  salle  calle  with  him  the  kjiig  Konon, 
What  tyme  it  salle  falle,  git  not  wot  no  man. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  7. 


Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sajm,  I  no't  how  men  him  calle. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologre,  v.  236. 
After  this  the  king  called  them  before  hym,   and  de- 
maunded  them  the  cause  of  tlier  difference.    The  Caller 
sayd,  Syre,  he  hath  taken  from  me  my  Lady  Paramour, 
whereof  I  was  insurte  of  hyr  by  faith.    The  Defender  an- 
swered, Syre,  I  schall  defend  me  ageynst  hym  upon  thys  cas. 
Leland.  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  288. 
Glcnd.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vastie  deepe. 
Hostp.  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  : 
But  will  they  come  when  vou  doe  call  for  them. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pari  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
It  may  be  therefore  a  question,  whether  those  operations 
of  men  are  to  bee  counted  voluntary,  wherein  that  good 
which  is  sensible  prouoketh  appetite,  and  appetite  causeth 
action,  reason  being  neuer  called  to  counsel ;  as  when  we 
eate  or  drinkc,  or  betake  oursclues  Vnto  rest,  and  such  like. 
Hooker.  Eccl.  Politie,  b.  i.  (  1. 

But  when  he  brings 

Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple  colour'd  bow,  wlieteon  to  look 
And  call  to  mind  his  cov'nant  ilay  and  night. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loll,  b.  xi. 


Sunilry  cliurch-offlces,  dignities,  and  callint/s,  for  -which 
they  found  no  commandment  in  Scripture,  they  thought  by 
•he  one  onely  stroke  of  that  axiome  to  haue  cut  off. 

Hooker.  Eccl.  Politie,  b.iii.  §  5. 
If  I  were  couetous,  ambitious,  or  peruerse, 
As  he  will  have  me :  how  am  I  so  poore '. 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seeke  not  to  aduance 
Or  rayse  myselfe?  but  keep  my  wonted  calling. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Roland's  Sonne, 
His  yongest  sonne,  and  would  not  change  that  calling 
To  be  adopted  heire  to  Fredericks 

Id.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Neither  yet  need  those,  who  are  designed  to  divinity  itself, 
fear  to  look  into  those  studies,  or  think  they  will  engross 
their  whole  time,  and  that  no  considerable  progress  can  be 
made  therein,  unless  men  lay  aside  and  neglect  their  ordi- 
nary callings  and  necessary  emplojinents. 

Eag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
There  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  esteem  those 
who  set  a  moderate  price  upon  their  own  merit. 

Spectator,   No.  206. 
How  often  have  I  stood, 

A  rebel  to  the  skies. 
The  calls,  the  tenders  of  a  God, 
And  mercy's  loudest  cries. 

Waits.  Confession  ^  Pardon. 

CA'LLET,  V.  >  Mulier  impudica.  "  Per- 
Ca'llet,  n.  j  haps,"  says  Skinner,  "  from  Fr. 
Calotte ;  "  which  Cotgrave  explains  to  be,  "  a  coife 
or  half  kerchief  for  a  woman  ;  also  a  little  light  cap 
or  night  cap,  worn  under  a  hat."  Perhaps,  at 
some  period,  particularly  used  by  low  and  mean, 
by  lewd  and  riotous  characters  :  and  thus  applied 
to  such  persons. 
And  eke  a  calot  of  leude  demeaning. 

Chaucer.  Bemedie  of  Love. 
Or  see  his  wife  at  once 
Branch  his  brow  and  breake  his  sconce. 
Or  to  hear  her  In  her  spleen 
Callet  like  a  butter-quean  J 

Braiihwait.  Cares  Cure.  Ellis. 
Tlien  Elinoiir  sayd,  ye  callettes 
I  shall  breake  your  palettes 

Without  ye  nowe  cease.        Skelton.  Elinoiir  Running. 
Contemptuous  base-born  callot  as  she  is, 
Slie  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day, 
Tlie  very  trayne  of  her  worst  wearing  gowne, 
■\Vas  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands. 
Till  Suffolk  gaue  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

Shakespeare.   2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  Z. 
Leo.  A  callet 
Of  boundlesse  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband. 
And  now  bayts  me.  Id.   Jf'inler's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Mas.  What  is  the  injurie,  lady  ? 
Lad.  Why  the  callet, 
You  told  me  of,  here  I  have  tane  disguis'd. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

CALLl'DITY.  Lat.  CalUdus ;  and  tliis  from 
Callus,  from  Calv  or  Calcare.  Callus  is  properly 
that  hardness  of  the  foot  which  is  caused  by  walk- 
ing or  treading.  And  Callere  (met. )  is  to  be  wise, 
or  skilful,  or  crafty  by  much  practice  or  expe- 
rience. "  Callidos,  quorum,  tamquam  manus  opere, 
sic  animus  usu  concaluit,"  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum, 
iii.  10.)  So  far  the  Lat.  etjTnologists.  Tooke 
has  no  doubt  that  the  A.  S.  Scylan,  to  divide,  to 
separate,  to  discern,  to  skill ;  is  the  true  etymo- 
logy.    And  hence  Callidity  is — 

Discernment,  discrimination,  skill. 
He  an  only  daughter  rear'd, 

Roxena,  matchless  maid  !  nor  rear'd  in  vain. 

Her  eagle-ey'd  callidily,  deceit. 

And  fairy  faction  rais'd  above  her  sex, 

And  furnished  with  a  thousand  various  wiles. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden. 

CA'LLOUS,  orf;-.  ^  'La.i.  Callus.  (See  Cal- 
Ca'llousn-ess.  Vlidity.)  Callousness  is— 
Callo'sity.  )       That  hardness,  which  is 

contracted  in  calce  by  walking  or  treading  ;  after- 
wards extended  to  the  hands  or  other  parts  of  the 

body,  ( Vossius. )     And  then  (met. )  applied 

To  the  hardness,  numbness,  insensibility  of  the 
mind. 

Moreover  a  common  thing  it  is  and  ordinarie,  to  replant 
and  recover  many  trees  that  have  been  blown  downe  and 
laid  along  :  for  they  will  rejoine,  knit  againe,  and  revive,  by 
meanes  of  the  earth,  even  as  a  wound  doth  unite  by  the 
solder  of  a  callous  cicztnce.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  31. 

Sometimes  also  this  oke  engendereth  certain  hard  callo- 
silics,  like  pumish  stones ;  yea  and  other  round  balls  made 
01  the  leayes  folded  one  within  another. — Id.  /6.  b.  xvi.  c.  7. 
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Tiberius,  the  Emperor,  being  troubled  with  a  fellow  that 
wittily  and  boldly  pretended  himself  to  be  a  prince,  at  last 
when'he  could  not  by  questions,  he  discovered  him  to  be  a 
mean  person  by  the  rusticity  and  hardness  of  his  body  :  not 
by  a  callousness  of  his  feet  or  a  wart  upon  his  fingers,  but 
his  whole  body  was  hard  and  servile,  and  so  he  was  disco- 
vered.—Bp.  Taglor.  On  Repentance,  s.  7.  c.  8. 

If  they  let  go  their  hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willing- 
ness and  joy ;  if  they  entertain  the  thoughts  of  final  perdition 
with  exultation  and  triumph ;  ought  they  not  to  be  esteemed 
rious  fools,  even  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  aban- 
doned to  a  callousness  and  numness  of  soul  ? 

Bentlcg,  Ser.  1. 
First  of  the  train  the  patient  rustic  came. 
Whose  callous  hand  had  form'dthe  scene. 
Bending  at  once  with  sorrow  and  mth  age. 
With  many  a  tear,  and  many  a  sigh  between. 

Goldsmith.  Threnodia  Augustalis,  pt.  ii. 

CA'LLOW,  adj.  A.  S.  «  Cah,  calu,  calvus, 
glaber,  depilis,  bald.  Kiliano,  kael,  kaehiwe,  halmve," 
(Somner.)  Lye  adds,  CaZfoiw,  usually  applied  to 
the  smoothness  and  nakedness  of  unfeathered  or 
unfledged  birds.  By  Drayton — to  the  smoothness 
or  softness  of  the  down  ;  "and  by  Fletcher,  (met. ) 
to  a  wing  newly  fledged. 

At  every  stroke  (with  his  imperial  wings) 

The  gentle  air  unto  his  feathers  clings  ; 

And  through  his  soft  and  callow  down  doth  flow 

As  loth  so  soon  his  presence  to  forego. — Dragtott.  The  Qui. 

Mean  while  the  tepid  caues,  and  fens,  and  shores, 
Thir  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  fi-om  the  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rapture  forth  disclos'd 
Thir  callow  young.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  vii. 

My  callow  wing,  that  newly  left  the  nest, 

Ho%v  can  it  make  so  high  a  tow'ring  flight  ? 
O  depth  without  a  depth !  in  humble  breast. 
With  praises  I  admire  so  wondrous  height. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  I. 
A  snake  of  size  immense  ascends  a  tree, 
And  in  the  leafy  summit,  spy'd  a  nest, 
Which,  o'er  the  callow  young,  a  sparrow  press'd. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  xii. 
A  parent  bird,  in  plaintive  mood, 

On  yonder  fruit-tree  sung, 
And  still  the  pendant  nest  she  view'd. 
That  held  her  callow  young. 

Cunningham.  Delia.  A  Pastoral. 

CALM,  adj.  \  Fr.  Calme;  It.  and  Sp.  Calmo; 
Calm,  r.  I  Dut.  .Sra?;n.  "  When  1  was  in  the 
Calm,  )(.  I  ship,  and  no  wund  blew ;  cala- 
Ca'lmer,  n.  >  mum  vocant  Kistri,"  J.  Scaliger, 
Ca'lmly.  j  quoted  by  Menage ;  who  offers 
Ca'lmness.  I  malacus,  calamus  by  a  transposi- 
CA'LMY,arf;. )  tion  of  letters,  calmus,  caime. 
Huet  also  derives  the  Fr.  Calm,  from  M«\aKos, 
soft,  gentle. 

"Calme,  still,  quiet,  peaceable,  fair;  gentle,  un- 
moved ;  without  storm,  without  surges."  See 
Becalm. 

For  as  the  wylde  wode  rage 

Of  wyndes  maketh  the  sea  sauage. 

And  that  was  caulme  bryngeth  to  wawe. 

So  for  defaut  and  grace  of  lawe 

The  people  is  stered  all  at  ones.—Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

If  he  wyll  saye  that  the  fastyng  serueth  but  to  kepe  the 
minde  calm  and  quiet  in  prayer,  from  all  mocions  of  fleshly 
lustes,  y'  els  might  trouble  the  mynde  :  to  this  I  say  that 
the  hunger  itselfe  may  trouble  the  mjiide  &  make  it  lesse 
quiete,  then  yf  the  flesh  wer  in  temperate  rest  without  it. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  372. 

And  therefore  the  same  sea  that  harboureth  these  fowles 
thus  sitting  vpon  their  eggeswil  be  so  cawme  and  still  to  her 
giftis  for  14  dayes  that  men  may  seweriy  sayl  without  perel 
vpon  her.— /oi/e.  Eiposicion  of  Daniel,  Ded.pt.  ii. 

We  gaue  the  headland  a  birth  of  3  miles,  notwithstanding 
there  lay  two  rockes  two  miles  to  sea  boord  of  vs.  so  that 
we  were  inclosed  with  them,  and  sate  vpon  the  highest  of 
them,  but  it  pleased  God  to  make  it  calme  and  giue  vs  the 
day  also,  or  else  we  had  miscarried. 

Hackluijt.  Vogagcs,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

So  often  therefore  as  it  shall  fortune  vs  also  to  be  in  ieor- 
pardy,  so  often  as  Jesus  slepeth  in  our  mides,  let  vs  with 
godly  desires  pluck  him  by  y  sleue,  let  vs  with  our  conti- 
nual praiers  awake  him,  and  reise  him  :  &  immediately 
shall  the  tempeste  be  tourned  into  calmnesse. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 
Theres  stormy  warre,  and  caulmie  peace, 

wliiche  (passyng  as  a  blaste. 
And  flotynge  on,  in  blynde  successe) 

who  seeketh  to  make  feaste. 
Shall  take  in  hande,  an  harde  attempt. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 
255 
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You  heare  this  new  alanne  fiom  yonder  part. 

That  from  the  towne  breakes  out  with  so  much  rage, 
V's  needeth  much  your  valour  and  your  art 
To  calme  their  imy,  and  theu:  heat  to  swage. 

Fairefax.  Godfreg  of  Bovlngnc,  b.  ix.  s.  44. 
A  pilot's  part  in  calms  can  not  be  spy'd. 
In  dangerous  times  true  worth  is  onely  tri'd. 

Siirling.  Doomcs-dag.  Tlie  Fifth  Home. 
Infernal  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies,  round 
Environ'd  thee,  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some  shriek'd, 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Sat'st  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
lie  [Sir  Ily.  Wotton]  would  say,  "  It  was  an  employment 
for  his  idle  time,  which  was  not  then  idly  spent ;"  for  angling 
was,  alter  tedious  study,  "  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of 
his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness ;  a  calmer  of  unquiet 
thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  prociuer  of  contented- 
ness."— Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.e.  I. 

Bishop  Godwin  saith,  it  doth  not  appear  that  lie  [Rd. 
Scroope]  desireth  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ;  and  I  believe  it 
will  appear,  that  nothing  was  then  calmly  or  Judiciously 
transacted,  but  all  being  done  in  a  hurry  of  heat,  and  by 
martiall  authority. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Yorkshire. 

But  the  GrsBcians,  whom  learning  had  made  more  sub- 
stantial in  their  worship,  required  moreover  an  habituate 
temper  of  passions  that  the  inward  calmness  and  serenity  of 
the  affections  might  perform  the  promises  of  the  outward 
purity. — Hammond.  Workes,  vol.  iv.  p.  619. 

For  Jove,  who  might  have  us'd  his  thundering  power, 

Chose  to  fall  calmlg  in  a  golden  shower ! 

Cowleg.  On  the  late  Civil  War. 

The  affairs  of  Turkey  were  thus  in  great  disorder:  the 
Grand  Seignior  died  soon  after :  and  his  successor  in  that 
empire  gave  his  subjects  such  hopes  of  peace,  that  they 
were  calmed  for  the  present.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1694. 

The  seventh  [book  P.  L.j  affects  the  imagination  like  the 
ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  without 
producing  in  it  any  tiling  like  tumult  or  agitation. 

Spectator.  No.  339. 

For  I  cannot  but  think  all  controversies  in  matters  of 
religion  arc  then  best  handled,  and  with  the  greatest  proba- 
bility of  success,  when  they  are  managed  calmly  without  all 
particular  resentments,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  that  is 
possible  towards  those  persons,  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to 
reclaim  into  the  way  of  truth.— Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

For  sure  the  happiest  meed. 

To  favour'd  man  by  smiling  heaven  decreed. 


eflect  : 


And  calmlg  to  enjoy  what  virtue  gains. 

Lyttelton.  To  Mr.  Poyntz, 
Here  greatness,  wearied  with  its  rooms  of  state. 
Finds  oft  the  secret  charms  of  a  retreat ; 
Within  the  soft  recess  reclines  its  head. 
And  feels  the  calmness  of  the  peaceful  shade. 

Bogse.  Kature. 

CALORFFICK,  adj.  Lat.  Calor,  heat.  See 
Calefy. 

Able  to  make  hot ;  ha^-ing  the  power  to  heat. 

If  cold  be  not  a  positive  quality,  but  the  absence  of  heat, 
the  removing  of  the  calorijick  agents  wUl  in  many  cases 
suffice  to  produce  cold. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  594. 

CA'LTROP,  or>       In  A.S.  the  Carduus  stel- 
Ca'lthorp.  §  lafus,  or  star-thistle,  is  called 

Coltrceppe.  The  same  plant  in  Fr.  is  Chausse- 
trape,  (  Cliausse,  the  hose,)  with  a  manifest  reason 
for  the  denomination,  says  Junius.  Chausse-trape 
is  explained  by  Cotgrave  also  to  be — . 

"  A  caltrop,  or  iron  engine  of  war,  made  with 
four  pricks  or  sharp  points,  whereof  one,  how- 
soever it  is  cast,  ever  stands  upwards." 

The  Irishmen  had  strawed  all  alongest  the  shore  a  great 
number  of  caltrops  of  iron,  with  sharp  pricks  standing  up 
to  wound  the  Danes  in  the  feet. 

Holinshed.  Ckron.  Invasions  of  Ireland. 

Lord,  what  a  chaunge  was  here  at  Rome  since  the  dayes 
of  Cato  the  censor,  who  thought  it  meet  and  requisite,  yea 
and  gave  advice  that  the  said  forum  or  great  hall  of  com- 
mon pleas  should  be  paved  and  laid  all  over  with  caltr  aps 
under  foot,  to  keep  out  lawyers  and  busie  pleaders  from 
thence.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  I. 

CALVE,  V. 

Calf, 

Ca'lvish.        (  Wielif,  "  Thi  fadir  slough  a  fatt 

Ca'lving,  n.  )  calf."  A.  S.  Cealfi  celf,  calf,  real- 
flan,  vitulum  parere.  Somner  explains  Calfan ; 
—foetare,  vitulum  edere.  Kilian  ;— the  Dut.  KaU 
ven,  foetare,  fcetum  edere,  foetificare.  Wachter, — 
the  Ger.  Kalhen,  foetare,  foetificare  :  and  remarks, 
that/m-fcre,  (to  bear  or  bring  forth,)  is  the  pri- 
mary and  general  signification  ;  other  usages  are 


K  \  In  Luke,  XV.  27.  A.  S.  "  Thin 
I  fffider  of  sloh  an  fsett  celf;"  in 
f  Wielif,  "  Thi  fadir  slough  a  fatt 

n.  )  calf."    A.  S.  Cealf,  celf,  calf,  real- 
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deduced  from  it.  MUton  uses  the  word  in  this 
general  sense,  for  which  he  is  ridiculed  by  Bent- 
ley,  and  justified  by  Pearce  and  Newton.  See 
their  notes  on  the  passage  quoted  below.  The 
rayof  the  leg.  Skinner  says,  is  cruris^  vitulus,  i.  e. 
crufi  minuSy  the  smaller  thigh.     Calf  is  apphed  to — 

The  young  of  kine,  and  some  other  animals  ;  as 
the  elephant,  the  stag;  (met.)  to— 

An  ignorant,  stupid,  person. 

And  brynge  ye  a  fat  en// and  sleygh  ye  :  and  eat  we,  and 
make  we  fetste.—WicUf.  Luke,  c.  15. 

And  brj'nge  hyther  that  fatted  caulfe,  and  kyl  hjon,  and 
lette  vs  cate  and  be  mene.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Tiake  a  game, 
The  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3260. 

Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  fill  leane, 

Ylike  a  staff,  there  was  no  calf  ysene.— Id.  Prol.  v.  594. 

Their  huliocke  gendreth,  and  that  not  oute  of  tyme :  their 
cowe  calueth,  and  is  not  vnfruitfull.— ^iii^,  1551.  Job,  c.2l. 

Like  as  an  hynde,  whose  colfe  is  falne  vnwares 

Into  some  pit,  where  she  him  heares  complaine , 

An  hundred  times  about  the  pit  side  fares, 

Right  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved  cares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenc,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
WTien  bright  noone  did  flame 

Forth  from  the  sea,  in  sholes  the  sea  culucs  came, 

And  orderly,  at  last,  lay  downe  and  slept 

Along  the  sands.     And  then  th'  old  sea-god  crept 

Fourth  from  the  deeps ;  and  found  his  fat  calnes  there. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

The  cattel  in  the  fields  and  meddowes  green  ; 

Those  rare  and  solitarie,  these  in  flocks 

Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upspruug  ; 

The  grassie  clods  now  calv'd. — Milton.    Par.  Lost,  b.  vii. 

I  heard  of  late  of  a  cow  in  ■Warwikshire,  which  in  six 
yeeres  bad  sixteen  calfes ;  that  is,  foure  at  once  in  three 
calvings,  and  twise  twins  ;  which,  unto  manie,  may  seeme 
a  thing  incredible.— ITo/fWj/i erf.  Descript.  of  Engl.  b.  Ui.  c.  1. 

You  seem  like  to  Waltham's  calf,  that  went  nine  miles 
to  suck  a  cow;  and  when  he  came  hither,  the  cow  proved  a 
bull :  perhaps  in  your  calvish  meditation  you  thought,  for 
your  pains  in  advertising  the  picture-mother,  to  have  sucked 
her  ^uQ.— Sheldon.  Miracles  of  Antichrist. 

Then,  while  ca /i-M-leatber-binding  bears  the  sway, 

And  sheep-skin  to  its  sleeker  gloss  gives  way  ; 

So  long  shall  live  thy  praise  in  books  of  fame, 

And  Tonson  yield  to  Lintott's  lofty  name.— Gny,  Ep.  14. 

I  hate  sly,  sneaking,  worming  souls, 

Whom  friendship  scorns  and  fear  controuls ; 

Who  praise,  support,  and  help  by  halves, 

Like  heifers,  neither  bulls  nor  calucs. 

Lloyd.  Charity.  A  Fragment. 

CA'LVER.  Of  unknown  etymolog}\  Mr. 
Gifford  thinks  calvered  salmon  differed  little  from 
what  is  now  called  pickled  salmon,  as  the  directions 
for  preparhig  it  are — "  to  boil  it  in  vinegar  with  oil 
and  spices." 


Gasp.  Did  I  ever  think 
That  my  too  curious  appetite,  that  tirrn'd 
At  the  sight  of  godwits,  pheasant,  partridge,  quails, 
Larks,  woodcocks,  calvcr'd  salmon  as  coarse  diet, 
■\Vould  leap  at  a  mouldy  crust  i 

Massinger.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Act  iii.  £ 
Pise.  Oh  no  !  assure  yourself  .i  ?ravlhm  i^  a  winter-: 
but  such  a  one  as  would  d.  ri  i\.     m',  iii;t  ^iMi  as  know 
very  well  indeed:  for  lii>  i:  i  s|  of  se,i 

is  so  firm,  and  will  so  e;i^,;,  iii  truth] 

very  good  meat  at  all  tiiiK.-.       i ;     ,    ; ,  pt.  ii.  c. 


CA'LU.MNY,  n. 

Calu'mniate,  v. 

Calumnia'tion. 

Calu'mmator. 

Calu'mniatort. 

Calu'mnious. 

Calu'mniously. 


3p.  Ca- 


)lt.  Calum 
lumniar;  Fr.  Calo. 
Lat.  Calumniari,  which 
Vossius  affirms  is  from 
Calutum,  the  (unused) 
supine  of  Calvor ;  i.  e. 
frustrari  out  deciperc,  to 
frustrate  or  deceive.  Of 
Calvor  the  etj-mology  is  unsettled.  Cotgrave 
copiously  sets  forth  the  present  usage — 

To  calumniate,  to  slander,  detract  from ;  to  re- 
proach unjustly,  accuse  falsely,  charge  maliciously, 
appeach  wrongfully  ;  to  impeach  the  credit,  ble- 
mish the  fame,  indanger  the  fortune  of  another, 
by  forged  imputations." 

Christ  could  eate  and  drinke.  but  he  was  counted  a  frende 
to  synners  and  publicans :  so  that  hatred  unto  the  trewth 
dyd  alwayse  falsly  reporte,  and  calumniate  all  godly  mens 
HQingei.—Strypc.  Becerds,  an.l 554,  No.S-l.  A  breafe  Treatise. 


CAM 

\'e  see  them  confounded  in  the  bokea  writen  ayenst  them 
of  the  lemed,  answering  to  their  calumpniouse  false  lyes. 

Joge.  Kxposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 
Tlie  bitterness  of  my  stile  was  plainness,  not  calumnious- 
ness.—Bp.  Morton,  discharge  of  Imputations,  8fc,  p.  159. 
Lcn.  Prayse  her  but  for  tliis  her  without  dore  forme 
CWliich  on  my  faith  deserues  high  speech)  and  straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum.  or  ha  {those  petty  brands 
That  calumnie  doth  use  ;  oh,  I  am  out 
That  mercy  do's,  for  calumnie  will  seare 
Vertue  it  selfe.)    These  shrugs,  these  hums,  thfise  ha'9, 
"When  you  have  said  shee's  goodly,  come  betweene, 
Ere  you  can  say  shee's  honest. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Talc,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

A  man's  tongue  is  voluble,  and  pours 

s,  every  way ;  such  as  you  speake 


"VTords  out  of  al 
Wliat  then  need 


calumnies,  like  women 


Their  tongues  out. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 

Nor  was  it  modest  in  thee  to  depart 

To  thy  eternal  home,  where  now  thou  art, 

Ere  thy  reproach  was  ready ;  or  to  die 

Ere  custom  had  prepar'd  thy  calumny. 

Corbet.  Elegy  on  Baron  Effingham. 

Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart : 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 

That  doth  inuert  th'  attest  of  eyes  and  cares  ; 

As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 

Created  only  to  calumniate. 

Shakespeare.  Troll.  %  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
For  beautie,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  seniice, 

Loue,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  enuious  and calumniatingiime.— Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc.G. 

The  new  regent  with  eight  thousand  souldiers  arrived  at 
Harfleur.  and  from  thence  marched  to  Roan ;  where  he  won 
the  reputation  of  justice  and  uprightness,  notwithstanding 


[He  is]  interested,  if  desiring  to  carry  an  ill  matter,  and 
knowing  that  a  bad  cause  will  not  bear  a  good  speach,  he 
go  about  to  deter  his  opposers  and  hearers  by  a  good  calum- 
niation.— Hobbes.  Thucydides,  b.  iii. 

Thinking,  belike,  that  as  the  immediate  invectives  against 
her  majesty,  do  best  satisfy  the  malice  of  the  foreigner,  so 
the  slander  and  calumniation  of  her  principal  counsellors 
agreed  best  with  the  humours  of  some  male-contents  within 
the  realm. — Bacon.  Observations  on  a  Libel,  1592. 

This  by  the  calumniators  of  Epicurus's  philosophy,  was 
objected  as  one  of  the  most  scandalous  of  all  their  sayings; 
which,  according  to  my  charitable  understanding,  may 
admit  a  very  virtuous  sense,  which  is,  that  he  thanked  his 
own  belly  for  that  moderation,  in  the  customary  appetites 
of  it  which  can  only  give  a  man  liberty  and  happiness  in 
this  world. — Cowley.  Ess.  on  Liberty. 

Upon  admission  of  this  passage,  as  you  yourselves  have 
related  it  in  your  calumniatory  information. 

Mountagu.  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  17. 

For  thither  he  assembl'd  all  his  train, 

Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 

About  the  great  reception  of  thir  king. 

Thither  to  come  and  witTi  calumnious  art 

Of  counterfeted  truth  thus  held  their  cares. 

Milton.  Paradis 


Lost, 


The  odious  aspersion  whereof,  Binius,  (from  the  false  in- 
telligence of  some  of  our  own,)  calumniously  throwes  upon 
our  Wickliffe,  whom  he  slanders  for  his  missing  the  Bishop- 
ricke  of  Worcester,  to  have  fallen  upon  that  successefule  con- 
tradiction.—iljj.  Hall.  The  Peace  Maker. 

This  then  seems  to  be  our  Saviour's  sense;  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  for  every  slander  or  calumny  that  ye  vent 
against  any  man,  ye  shall  be  called  to  a  severe  account; 
and,  therefore,  much  more  may  ye  expect  to  be  so,  when  ye 
calumniate  and  slander  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  ascribing  his 
works  to  Beelzebub.— 5A a rp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  allow  a  person,  that  is 
much  more  concerned  to  keep  his  religion,  than  himself, 
from  being  endangered  by  this  accusation,  to  give  you  a 
righter  apprehension  than  our  calumniators  have  done  of 
the  innocenlest,  as  well  as  the  truest,  religion  in  the  world. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  284. 

When  party  rage  shall  droop  through  length  of  days, 

And  calumny  be  ripen'd  into  praise. 

Then  future  times  shall  to  thy  worth  allow 

That  fame,  which  envy  would  call  flattery  now. 

Young.  An  Epistle  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

CA'MBRICK.  So  called  from  Camhray,  fa- 
mous for  this  kind  of  very  fine  white  linen.  P>. 
Toile  de  Cainbray ;  It.  Tela  di  Cambrai,  (Junius.) 
Dut.  Kammeritck  ;  Ger.  Kammerich. 

Val.  Come,  I  would  your  cambrick  were  sensible  as  your 
finger,  that  you  might  leaue  pricking  it  for  pitie. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  S. 
Here  you  might  see  the  finest  laces  held  up  by  the  fairest 
hands ;  and  there,  examined  by  the  beauteous  eyes  of  the 
buyers,  the  most  delicate  cambricks,  muslins,  and  linens. 

Spectator,  No.  552. 
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ird  well  thy  pocket,  for  these  Syrens  stand 
aid  the  labours  of  the  diving  hand  ; 
federate  iu  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  throng, 
1  cambric  handkerchiefs  reward  the  song. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b. 


Ca'mlet,  Jl 

Ca'mlet,  v. 

Ca'melin. 

Zeg.  1.4.) 


Fr.  Chameau;  It.  Camelo  ; 
Sp.  Camello  ;  Sw.  Kaviel  ,- 
Dut.  Kernel;  Gr.  Ka/xijAoy. 
Camelus  sue  nomine  Syriaco 
in  Latium  veuit,    (Varro,   de 


Camelot,  or  Cameline ;  Fr.  Caraelot ;  It.  Ciam- 
hello  ;  Dut.  Kamclot ;  Sw.  Kamlot ;  vestis  undu- 
lata,  "  A  word,"  says  Kilian,  "  common  to  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  nations ;  so 
called  because  it  is  made  of  the  hair  of  the  camel 
and  the  goat  interwoven."  For  a  consequent 
application  of  the  word, — to  any  thing  waved  or 
undulated,  see  the  example  from  Bacon. 

And  eftsoone  I  seye  to  you,  it  is  lighter  a  camel  to  passe 
thorough  a  nedlis  yghe  than  a  riche  man  to  entre  into  the 
kyngdom  of  hevones.— 7ric/i/.  Mail.  c.  19. 

And  moreouer  I  saye  vnto  you:  it  is  easyer  for  a  cameU 
to  go  throughe  the  eye  of  a  nedle,  than  for  a  riche  manne 
to  enter  the  kyngdome  of  God.— 5iWe,  1551.  Jb. 

Ye  archewives,  stondeth  ay  at  defence, 

Sin  ye  be  strong,  as  is  a  great  camaillc, 

Ne  suflreth  not  that  men  do  you  offence. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  9072. 


I  robe  of  cameline. 


Id.  Rom,  of  the  Rose. 


Take( 

As  for  camrls.  they  are  nourished  in  the  Levant,  or  east 
parts,  among  other  beards  of  great  cattaile.  Two  kind? 
there  be  of  them,  the  Bactrians,  and  the  Arabicke ;  and 
herein  they  differ :  the  Bactrians  haue  two  bunches  upon 
their  backes ;  the  other,  but  one  apeece  there,  but  they  haue 
another  upon  their  breast,  whereupon  they  rest  and  lie. 


Holland.  Plinit 


f  Camelo  pardalus. — Id.  lb. 
By  miracle  he  may,  rep^d  the  swain, 
Wliat  other  way  I  see  not,  for  we  here 
Live  on  tough  roots  and  stubs,  to  thirst  inur'd 
More  than  the  camel. — Milton.  Par.  Reg,  b.  i.  1.  341 
It  seem'd  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  theare 
With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  starres  appearc, 
And  wav'd  upon,  like  water  chamelot. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 
The  Turks  have  a  prettj- 


,the 


of  chamolelting  of  paper, 
wnicn  IS  not  with  us  in  use.  They  lake  divers  oiled  colours ; 
and  put  them  severally  (in  drops)  upon  water :  and  stine 
the  water  lightly ;  and  then  wet  their  paper,  (being  of  soiiie 
thicknesse)  with  it;  and  the  paper  will  be  waved,  and 
veined,  like  chamolet,  or  marble.— ^^flcon.  Kat.  Hist    §  741. 

To-morrow  I  shall  be  in  your  livery,  and  perhaps  try 
whether  your  Brussels  camlet  \n\\  resist  Irish  rain^  as  I 
have  known  it  to  do  that  of  Flanders. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Works.  Lett,  from  IheD.  ofOrmond,  vol.  i. 

Rather  let  him  his  active  limbs  display 

In  camlet  thin,  or  glossy  paduasoy, 

Let  no  unwieldy  pride  his  shoulders  press. 

But  airy,  light  and  easy  be  his  dress. 

Jenyns.  The  Art  of  Dancing,  c.  1. 

CA'MERADE.     See  Comrade. 

CAMERA'TION.     See  Concamerate. 

Forming  or  constructing  an  arch :  arching. 
Mensula,  which,  quasi  fieaa,  seems  to  be  locked  to  the 
pennants  in  guize  of  a  wedge,  and  therefore  by  our  artists 
nam'd  the  key-stone  :  we  have  shewed  their  use  where  two 
arches  intersect,  which  is  the  strongest  manner  of  camera- 
tion.— Evelyn.  On 

C'AMIS,  or  1 

Camus.  j 

Camisia.  Who,  (says  Wachter,)  that  has  ears 
accustomed  to  the  chnnge  of  letters,  can  doubt 
that  the  Bar.  Lat.  Camisia  is  formed  from  Hennda, 
vestis  tunica,  from  Ger.  Heimen  ,-  Dut.  Heymen  ,- 
Sw.  HcEmancE,  to  cover  ?  The  quotations  describe 
the  kind  of  covering  to  which  the  name  is  applied : 
and  see  Camisado. 


Fr.   Chemise;   It.  Camice, 
icia ;     Sp.  Camisa ;     Bar, 
Wac 


C«- 


All  in  a  camus  light  of  purple  silke 
Wouen  vpon  with  siluer,  subtly  wrought, 
And  quilted  vpon  sattin  white  as  milke 
Trailed  with  ribbands  diuersly  distraught. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
And  was  yclad,  (for  heat  of  scorching  aire,; 
All  in  a  silken  can;us,  lilly  while, 
Furfled  vpou  with  many  a  folded  plight. 


C  A  U 

CAMISA'DO,  n.     Fr.  Chemise.     See  C'amis. 

Fr.  Camisade,  a  sudden  assaulting  or  surprisal 
of  the  enemy,  (so  termed  because  the  soldiers 
that  executc'it,  most  commonly  wear  sAi'rt?  over 
their  armour,  or  take  their  enemies  in  their  shirts. ) 
Cotgrave. 


)  faces. — Jewel.  Meplie  to  Hardinge,  p.  6. 


Brute,  for  that  he  had  not  power  sufficient  to  fight  with 
the  enimies  in  open  field,  ment  to  give  them 
the  night  season. 

Holimhed.  Chron.  Hist,  of  England, 


■ere  for  carr>-ing  on  the  work 
;  the  Pope,  and  some  the  Turk  ; 
'    :  to  suppress 


That  ^fts  and  dispensations  hinder'd, 
And  tum'd  to  th'  outward  man  the  inward. 

Hiulihras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

CA'JIOUS,  adj.  ^  Dut.  Camus :  It.  Camuso, 
CA'Mof  SED,  adj.  y  Fr.  Camuser,  to  flatten,  or 
Ca'mously.  J  quash    down   the   nose,   to 

break  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  to  make  flat-nosed, 

(Cotgrave.) 

Skinner  says,  from  the  Lat.  Camunts,  incurvus; 

and  this  from  the   Gr.  KanirvXos,  bent,  and  this 

from  Kafj-TT-rj,  a  bending,  and  Kafiinsiv,  to  bend. 
Dr.  Jamieson  explains  camow-nosed,  hook-nosed. 


Her  nose  some  dele  hoked 

And  camouslye  croked.  Sketton.  Etinour  Bumming. 

Large  herds,  and  pastures !  Swine,  and  kie,  mine  owne  ! 
And  thouf^h  my  na'se  he  camus'd,  my  lipps  thick, 
And  my  chin  bristled  !    Pan,  great  Pan,  was  such ! 

B.  Jonson.   The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  li.  5C.  2. 


C.KMV,  V.  \  A.  S.  Campian,  praelii 
Camp,  n.  Mare,  belligerare,  castra) 
Campa'icn.  f  to  fight,  to  make  or  wa| 
Ca'mper.  )  to  encamp,  (Somner.) 
Kcempfen;   Dut.  Kampen ;   Fr.  Camper;   II 


bel- 
castrametari ; 

r.)  Ger.' 
Dut.  Kampen:  Fr.  Camper;  It.  Cam- 
peggiare ;  Sp.  Campar.  As  in  the  Gr.  (says 
Wachtcr,)  Mapi-a^at,  dimico,  is  formed  from  Mupij, 
manus,  and  in  Lat.  Pugnare,  from  Pugnus ,-  so  in 
the  Ger.  from  Kam,  the  hand  or  fist,  is  well  de- 
duced Kcempfen,  pugnandi  et  certandi  significatu, 
in  the  signification  of  fighting  or  contending. 

Ray  says,  lo  camp,  is  to  play  at  football.  Sax. 
Camp  is  striving,  and  Campian,  to  strive,  to  con- 
tend. This  word  for  this  exercise,  he  adds,  ex- 
tends over  Essex,  as  well  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
And  see  Moor's  Suffolk  Words. 

In  A.  S.  is  also  found  Camp-stede,  castra,  locus 
pra>lii,  the  place  of  encamping  or  fighting.  Junius 
says,  manifestly,  and  Skinner,  perhaps,  from  the 


Lat.  Co 


mpus.      Vossius    presents   four   different 


etymologies  of  Campus .-  three  of  which  he  rejects, 
and  the  fourth,  which  he  adopts  from  Joseph 
Scaliger,  is  am  ttji  /fo/uirt)s,  i.  e.  equorum  Jicxu, 
whence  the  goals,  metre  ipsa;  were  called  Ka^ir- 
T7ip€s.  According  to  the  etymology  of  Wachter, 
Camp,  in  its  first  step,  from  Kam,  the  hand, 
would  be — 

The  fight,  the  battle  itself;  then,  the  Camp- 
tlede,  or  place  of  fighting;  then,  (as  Cotgrave 
expresses  it.)  an  hoast  or  army  lodged ;  (se.  pre- 
pared and  awaiting  the  fight ;)  and  now  also,  the 
mere  lodgment  itself.      See  Encamp,  Decamp. 

Campaiyii,— the  period  of  encampment  or  of 
lodgment  in  camp ;  of  active  operations  (se. )  with- 
out quitting  the  field. 

Camper, — see  in  v.  Combat,  the  Quotation  from 
Verstegun. 

In  meadow  or  pasture  (to  grow  the  more  fine) 
tjet  campers  be  camping  in  any  of  thine ; 
Which  if  ye  do  suffer,  when  low  is  the  spring, 
lou  gam  to  yourself  a  commodious  thing. 

Tusser.  December's  Husbandry. 

For  they  departed  from  Raphidim  and  came  to  the  desert 

-»     'S',,''?     ™»V''  in  the  wUdernes,— euen  there  Israel 


CAN 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  Spanyards  have  refused  batel, 
and  conveyed  theraseif  out  of  ther  camp  neererunto  Naples  in 
tlie  night,  from  the  place  where  they  were  encamped  within 
haulf  a  mile  of  tharmy  of  ^^ouns. 

Strtjpe.  Records,  No.  23.  The  King's  Amlass.  ioWolscy. 
Had  our  ^eat  pallace  the  capacity 
To  campe  this  hoast,  we  all  would  sup  together, 
And  drinke  carowses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  §■  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  c.  9. 
Fabius  camped  always  in  the  strong  and  high  places  of  the 
mountains,  out  of  all  danger  of  his  enemies  horsemen,  and 
coasted  still  after  the  enemy:  so  that  when  Hannibal  stayed 
in  any  place,  Fabius  also  stayed.— iV'ortA.  Plutarch,  p.  152, 
They  by  faint  flashes  of  exhausted  fires, 
There  spyde  a  camp,  as  if  from  danger  farre, 
"Well  sen-'d  with  all  to  which  rich  peace  aspires. 
As  if  for  pleasure  coin'd,  to  sport  with  warre, 
They  softly  lay,  (as  at  adom'd  retires,) 
Where,  (ail  commodious,)  nought  their  rest  might  marre. 
Stirling.  Jonathan,  b.  i. 
The  trials  oi  camp-fight  were  performed  by  single  combat, 
in  lists  appointed  for  that  purpose  between  the  accuser  and 
accused,  and  were  usual  in  actions  both  real  and  criminal, 
where  no  evident  proof  of  fact  appeared  from  witnesses,  or 
other  circumstances  :  the  victor  was  acquitted,  and  the  van- 
quished, if  not  killed  upon  the  field,  was  condemned. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  England. 

He  sent  every  day  very  liberal  supplies  to  the  prisoners; 

which  was  indeed  done  by  the  whole  town  in  so  bountiful  a 

manner,  that  many  of  them,  who  being  shut  up  had  neither 

greater  danger  by  their  plenty, 


The  first  time  I  saw  him,  [De  Witt,]  he  told  me  I  came 
upon  a  day  he  should  always  esteem  very  happy,  both  in 
respect  of  his  Majesty's  resolutions,  which  I  brought,  and  of 
those  which  the  States  had  taken  about  the  disposal  of  the 
chief  command  in  their  army,  by  making  Prince  Maurice 
and  Monsieur  Wurtz  Camp-masters  general. 

Sir  fr.  Temple.  To  Sir  George  Savile. 
No  more  of  victory  the  joyful  fame 

Shall  from  my  camp  to  haughty  Carthage  fly  ; 
^ost,  lost  are  all  the  glories  of  her  name ! 
With  Asdrubal  her  hopes  and  fortunes  die. 

Lyitelton.  Horace,  b.  iv. 
Be  wise.  Vincenna.  and  the  court  forsake  ; 
Our  fortunes  there,  nor  thou,  nor  I,  shall  make. 
Even  men  of  merit,  ere  their  point  they  gain, 
In  hardy  service  make  a  (ong  campaign, 

Youtig.  The  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  3. 

CAMPAIGN.     SeeCHAMPAix:  also  Camp. 


A'MPHIRE,t;.^       Ft.  Camp 
a'mphire,  n.  IpJiora,  wliic 

a'mphorate,  or   (is  from   thi 
a'mphorated.     J  calls  it — 


Fr.  Camphre;  Lat.  Cam- 
'  '  h  Vossius  thinks 
the    Hebrew :     he 


Indian  tree,  like  a  nut  {nuci 


CA'MPHIRE, 

C. 

C. 

C 

The  gum  of 
imilis.) 

And  albeit  the  people  are  most  lewd,  yet  the  coutry  is 
Kceeding  good,  abounding  with  all  comodities,  as  flesh, 
orne,  rice,  siluer,  gold,  wood  of  aloes,  camphire,  and  many 
other  things. — Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
And  eats  chaste  lettice,  and  drinks  poppy-seed, 
And  smells  at  camphire  fasting.— S/j.  Hall.  b.  iv.  a.  4. 
Or  live,  like  a  Carthusian,  on  poor  John, 
Then  bathe  myself  night  by  night  in  marble  dew, 
And  use  no  soap  but  camphire-balls. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  Act  iii.  bc.  1. 
Wash-balls  perfumed,  camphired,  and  plain,  shall  restore 
complexions  to  that  degree,  that  a  countrj'  fox-hunter  who 
!  uses  them,  shall  in  a  week's  time  look  with  a  courtly  and 
affable  paleness,  without  using  the  bagnio  or  cupping. 

Taller,  No.  101. 
Then  having  formerly  tried  that  oil  of  vitriol  would  easily 
mix  with  common  oil,  wc  tried  also,  by  shaking  the  saline 
and  eamphorate  liquors  together,  to  unite  them,  and  easily 
confounded  them  into  one  high  coloured  Iiquor,which  seemed 
very  uniform,  and  continued  so  (at  least  as  to  sense)  for 
many  hours.- 5oi/?e.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 


Camphire  her  fai 

In  sinful  baths  c 

For  her  superflu 

skull].- To! 


ur  this  ?  and  grieve-  her  Maker 
ilk,  when  many  an  infant  star\-es, 
outside,  all  for  this  [to  become  a  bare 
?ur.  The  Revenger's  Tragedy.  Act  iii. 

CAN,  V.  Goth.  Kunnan  ;  A.  S.  Can,  cennan  ; 
Sw.  G.  Kcenna;  Dut.  tS;  Ger.  Kenneii.  Ihre  says, 
to  experience  by  the  senses,  to  feel ;  sensibus  ex- 
periri,  sentire :  it  is  spoken  of  all  the  senses,  im- 
primis, of  the  smell,  as  the  Fr.  Sentir.  Wachter — 
first,  sciTe,  nosse,  (to  know,  to  understand,)  sive 
intellectu,  sive  usu  et  experientia  -.  second,  posse, 
valere,  to  be  able ;  a  sense,  (or  signification,)  he 
transferred  from  knowledge  to  power. 

ING. 

use.  (See 


CAN 

Kfn.  )  In  English,  can  is  now  used  merely  as  a 
grammatical  auxiliary. 

To  know,  to  feel,  to  see,  to  perceive  ;  to  under- 
stand ;  to  know  (sc. )  how  to  do  any  thing  ;  to  be 
able,  to  have  the  ability  or  power. 
Know  hym  wel  j-f  thow  kanst.  and  kep  the  fro  hem  alle 
That  lovyeth  hure  lordships. — Piers  Piouhman,  p.  26. 
I  can  rimes  of  Robin  Hood  and  Randal  earl  of  Chester. 

Id.  In  Ritson's  Metrical  Romances. 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hath  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  as  he  can. 
Of  olde  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  v.  4407. 

There  can  no  man  hir  chere  pcint, 

To  sette  a  glad  semblant  therin.— Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

For  this  seedetj-me  lasteth  euen  tyl  the  worldes  ende  : 
and  they  also  as  helpers  of  Jesu  Christe,  be  sowiers,  saue  al 
onelye  that  they  sowe  not  their  owne  sede,  but  suche  as 
Christe  deliuered  vnto  them.  And  because  that  sede  is  celcs- 
tiall,  it  can  in  no  \s7se  be  oucrlayed  or  oppressed. 

Udal.  Mark,  c.  4. 

But  than  he  speaketh  so  sauorlie  thereof,  that  it  well 
appereth  of  hys  wyse  wordes  he  neyther  canneth  anye  skill 
thereof,  nor  ueuer  cae  in  the  house. — Sir  T.More,  p.  301. 

^Vhat  knowest  thou  yt  we  know  not  ?  What  knowest  thou 
but  we  can  the  same.— i?ii/f,  1551.  Job,  c.  15. 

The  elf  was  so  wanton  and  so  wood, 

(But  now  I  trowe  can  better  good,) 

She  mought  ne  gang  on  the  greene. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  March,  1.  5G 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  Hckt  her  Ully  hands  with  fawning  tongue. 

As  he  her  ivronged  innocence  did  weet. 

O  !  bow  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3.  s.  C. 

In  place,  there  ia  licence  to  do  good  and  evil,  whereof  the 
latter  is  a  curse ;  for  in  evil,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  wili, 
the  second  not  to  can. — Bacon.  Essays.  Of  Great  Place. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  imagine  that  Omnipotence  can  do 
that,  which  if  it  could  be  done,  would  render  all  power 
insignificant. — Tillotson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  99. 

To  ascribe  to  God  a  power  of  doing  what  can't  be  done  is 
not  magnifying,  but  mocking  his  power.  And  the  reason  is 
plain:  because  a  power  of  causing  a  thing  to  be,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  not,  is  only  a  power  of  doing  that  which 
is  nothing,  that  is,  no  power  at  ^U.— Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

And  yf  we  put  it  in  aduenture,  though  we  fayle  thereof, 
yet  Kynge  Edwarde,  our  mayster,  woU  canne  vs  moehe 
thanke  ihtiioie.—Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  87. 

And  moreouer  sayd,  Sir,  besyde  God,  I  ought  to  canne 
you  the  moost  thanke  of  any  creature  lyuyng.— Xrf.  lb.  c,  22G. 

CAN.  Often  used  for  gan  or  began,  in  old 
writers. 

With  gentle  words  he  can  her  fairely  greet, 

And  bad  say  on  the  secret  of  her  hart 
Then  sighing  soft,  I  learn  that  little  sweet, 
Oft  tempre'd  is  (quoth  she)  with  muchell  smart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4.  9. 46. 
\Vhom  till  to  riper  yeeree  he  gan  [some  ed.  coo]  aspire, 
Hee  nursed  vp  in  life  and  manners  wilde, 
Emongst  wUde  beasts  and  woods,  from  lawes  of  men 

exilde.  Id.  lb.  b.i.  c.  6.  s.  23. 

With  faire  adventure,  when  Cambello  spide, 

Full  lightly,  ere  himselfe  he  could  recouer 

From  dangers  dread  to  ward  his  naked  sida, 

He  can  let  driue  at  him  with  all  his  power. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.c,3.  8.20. 
And  more  than  that,  she  promist  that  she  would. 

In  case  she  might  finde  fauour,  in  his  eye, 
Deuize  how  to  enlarge  him  out  of  holde. 
The  Fairy  glad  to  gaine  his  hberty, 
Can  yeeld  great  thanks  for  such  her  curtesi*. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  5.  s.  55. 

CAN,  n.  or^       A.  S.  Canna,   canne,  crater,  a 

Cann.  V  ca7i,  (Lye.)  Fr.  Canne ;  Mid.  Lat. 

Ca'nakin.  j  Canna ;  Ger.  &  Dut.  Kanne, 
Wachter  quotes  from  Stillerus: — ^an,  anything 
hollow  with  some  degree  of  length  ;  and  obser\-es, 
if  this  be  true,  can,  i.  e.  vas  oblongum,  may  be  well 
derived  from  it.  Menage  derives  the  word  from 
the  Gr.  Kai/pa,  a  cane  or  reed,  and  the  Gr.  from 
the  Heb. ;  and  remarks  that  the  word  is  common 
to  the  Eastern  languages.  PUny  records  of  the 
Indian  reeds  or  canes,  that  "  they  be  of  such  a 
length,  that  between  every  joint  they  will  yeeld 
sufficient  to  make  boats  able  for  to  receive  three 
men  apeece  for  to  row  at  their  case."  Less  reeds 
or  canes,  then,  may  have  furnished — 

Drinking  vessels,  or  vessels  for  liquors ;— -now 
made  of  different  materials. 


CAN 

And  there  weren  set  sixestoonen  Cannes  aftirtlie  elensing 
of  the  Jewia  holdinge  ech  tweyne  either  Hire  meirctis. 

Wiclif.  Jon.  c.  2. 

To.  A  false  conclusion :  I  hate  it  as  an  vnfilled  canne. 
To  be  vj)  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then  is  early. 

Shakespeare.  Twcl/IU  Sight,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

For  his  discourse,  'twas  ever 

About  his  business,  war,  o:  mirth  to  malce  us 
Relish  a  cann  of  wine  well.  „ 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  ui.  sc.  3. 

And  let  me  the  cannakin  clinke,  clinke  : 
And  let  me  the  cannakin  clinke. 
A  souldier's  a  man  :  Oh,  man's  life  but  a  span, 
A\^ly  then  let  a  souldier  drinke. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

His  empty  can,  with  ears  half  worn  away, 

AVas  hung  on  high,  to  boast  the  triumph  of  the  day. 

Brijden.  Virgil,  Past.  G. 

CANA'L.  Fr.  It.  &  Sp.  Cimde ;  Lat.  Canalis. 
Virgil  uses  canalis  for  a  trough.  Properly,  says 
Martinius,  Cannanim  cavitates,  the  hoUowness  of 
ca7ies.     Then — 

Any  thing  hollowed  out  in  similitude  of  a  cane. 

To  consider  the  great  rivers,  and  the  strange  number  of 
ranata  that  are  found  in  this  provinr -,  n:i  f  ')n  vnt  mily  lead 
to  every  great  town,  but  almost  t"    '    ■'   ■  n  t id  every 

farm-house  in  the  country  ;  andfli-  i  ih.itare 

seen  everywhere  coursing  up  ..n  ,    .  m  ;   one 

would  imagine  the  water  to  have  s'l  :.  1  \'  iili  i  i  >  luui,  and 
the  people  that  live  in  boats  to  hold  some  iiroportion  with 
those  that  live  in  houses. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Upon  the  Untied  Provinces,  c.  3. 

What  airy  prospects !  what  romantic  views ! 

Siirpriso  the  fancy,  and  inspire  the  muse. 

Through  the  long  vista,  or  the  casual  brealt 

Glitter  the  blue  canal,  or  silver  lake. 

Boi/se.  The  Triumphs  of  Nature. 

CANA'RY,  71.  Wine,  singing  birds,  and  also  a 
dance  common  in  the  Canary  Isles,  and  thence 
hitroduced  into  this  country. 

And  thus  he  was  led  in  sconie,  after  the  queues  rout 
throughout  all  the  townes  as  they  passed,  with  trumpes 
and  canarijes,  to  do  hym  the  greatter  dispyte. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.  12. 


Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Then  if  thou'lt  have  me  love  a  lass. 

Let  it  be  one  that's  kind, 
Else  I'm  a  servant  to  the  glass 

That's  with  canary  Ym'A.—Brome.  Resolve. 
The  canary  bird  is  now  so  common,  and  has  continued  so 
long  in  a  domestick  state,  that  its  native  habits  as  well  as 
its  native  country,  seem  almost  forgotten. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


^      Fr. 

ED,  adj.     >  It.  Si 
.  n.  J  celar 


:  Canceler,  canccltare  ,- 
Scancellarc;  Sp.  Can- 


CA'NCEL,  V. 

Ca'ncellated, 

C'a'.nceller 

The  Lat.  Cancellus,  Vossius  derives  from  K17- 
«\is,  which  is  itself  from  /cXciciv,  claudere,  obserarc, 
to  cntlose,  (sc.)  with  rails  or  bars.  See  the  exam- 
ple from  Blackstone  for  the  present  technical 
usage  ;  and  also  Chancellor. 

To  draw  lines  across,  or  over,  to  cross;  to 
deface  or  efface,  to  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  blot 
out ;  and  thus,  to  destroy  or  annul. 

Canceleer  appears  to  be  applied  by  Drayton  to 
the  crossing,  zig-zag,  motion  of  a  hawk,  "  when 
she  turneth  two  or  three  times  upon  the  wing,  to 
recover  herself  before  she  scizoth  her  prey,"  {Gent. 
Recreation,  quoted  by  Gilford. ) 

In  that  great  booke  of  Joue's  decrees  in  hciu'n. 

Compiled  ere  time  had  any  wings  to  nioue. 
The  wofuU  wight,  to  whom  black  fate  is  giuen, 

To  cancell  it  in  vaine  doth  after  prone ; 

If  0  change  of  time  can  change  the  will  of  Joue. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  G32. 
Thou  canst  not  think  thy  flower  can  always  flourish 

And  that  thy  beauty  will  be  still  admired ; 
But  that  those  rays  which  all  these  flames  do  nourish 

Cancell'd  with  time,  will  have  their  date  expir'd, 

And  men  will  scorn  what  now  is  so  desir'd. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows. 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain.— Dra2/(on,  Idea  CI , 


CAN 

Then  making  to  the  flood,  to  force  the  fowls  to  rise. 
The  fierce  and  eager  hawks,  down  thrilling  from  the  skies. 
Make  sundry  canceleers  e're  they  the  fowl  can  reach, 
Which  then  to  save  their  lives,  their  wings  do  lively 
stretch.— i)ray(o«.  Poly-Ulbion,  s.  20. 

■ The  partridge  sprung. 

He  rallies  his  stoop  ;— but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  canceller :  then  with  such  speed  as  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembUng  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry. 

Massinger.  Guardian,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
The  tail  of  the  castor  is  almost  bald,  though  the  beast  is 

very  hairy;  and  cancellated,  with  some  resemblance  to  the 

scales  of  tishes. — Urctv.  Museum. 

The  hand-writing  against  him  may  he  cancelled  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  and  yet  the  enditement  run  on  in  the  court 
of  conscience.— So«(//,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

Posterity,  perhaps,  may  pay  the  debt. 
That  senates  cancel,  and  that  courts  forget ; 
Yet  ah !  what  boots  it  when  our  bards  expire, 
That  earth's  last  ages  hang  upon  the  lyre  t 

Cawihorn.  Vanity  of  Human  Enjoyments. 

A  deed  may  be  avoided,  by  delivering  it  up  to  he  can- 
celled ;  that  is,  to  have  lines  drawn  over  it  in  the  form  of 
lattice  work  or  cancelli:  though  the  phrase  is  now  used 
figuratively  for  any  manner  of  obliteration  or  defacing  it. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

CA'NCERATE,  i).^       A.  S.    Cancere,-    Fr. 

Ca'ncer,?!.  \Cancre;  It.  Cancro;   Sp. 

Ca'ncekous.  J   Cancer;    Dut.  Kancker. 

So  called  because  in  its  rise  and  progress  it  is  said 
to  have  some  supposed  resemblance  to  the  motion 
of  the  cancer;  or  in  its  appearance  to  the  cancer 
itself;  or  when  touched  to  the  feel  of  the  cancer. 
See  the  quotation  from  Wiseman. 

Cancer  is  the  name  of  a  tumour  arising  (as  it  is  thought) 
from  an  adust  or  atrabilious  humour.  It  is  round,  unequally 
hard,  and  (if  not  inflamed)  of  a  livid  or  brown  colour,  with 
exquisite  pricking  pain:  the  veins  appear  turgid  in  the 
skin  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumour. 

Wiseman.   Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  21. 

Here  is  a  gentlewoman,  who  hath  lahoured  with  a  cancer 
in  her  right  breast  these  eight  or  nine  years,  in  the  use  of 
variety  of  means  to  small  purpose ;  at  length  natiure  seemed 
to  make  a  separation  between  the  cancerated  and  sound 
breast,  such  as  you  often  see  where  a  caustic  hath  been 
applied.— Bo2//e.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  647. 

He  adds,  that  the  beginning  of  these  cancerous  sores  is  so 
small  that  what  produces  the  pain  scarce  equals  the  bigness 
of  a  pea,  and  yet  in  a  few  days,  nay  sometimes  in  a  few 
hours,  it  spreads  so,  as  to  destroy  the  whole  part  it  invades. 
Id.  a.  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds, 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds. 
So  does  the  chilness  to  each  vital  part. 
Spread  by  degrees  and  creeps  into  her  heart. 

Addison.  Odd.  Met.  b.  ii. 

CA'NDENT,  «f//.     ha.t.  Candere,candens.     Of 
unsettled  etymology.     See  Candle. 
Heating,  burning. 

If  a  wire  be'  heated  onely  at  one  end,  according  as  that  end 
is  cooled  upward  or  downward,  it  respectively  acquires  a 
verticity;  as  we  have  declared  in  wires  totally  candcnt. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

As  soon  as  ever  it  was  brought  out  of  the  candent  vessel 
into  the  open  air,  the  burning  coals  did  hastily  degenerate 
or  fall  asunder.— jBoj^e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

CA'NDID,  «(//.  ^  Fr.  Candide ;  It.  Can- 
Ca'ndidate,  v.  I  dida  ;  Sp.  Candida  ;  Lat. 
Ca'ndidate,  adj.  I  Candidus.  Candidas  differs 
Ca'ndidate,  71.  >  from  albus,  inasmuch  as  it 
Ca'ndidly.  I  includes  brightness;  whence 

Ca'ndidness.  I  snow  recently  fallen,  silver 
Ca'ndour.  J  polished,  are  properly  called 

Candida.  And  candidus,  Vossius  thinks,  is  from 
candere,  as  lucidus  from  tucerc.  (See  Candle.) 
Candid,  in  this  primitive  sense,  is  rare  in  English. 
(See  the  first  quotation  from  Cowley.)  It  is  ap- 
plied (met.) — 

Having  the  purity  of  white ;— untarnished,  un- 
spotted, unsullied,  sincere,  innocent,  upright; — 
undesigning. 

Candour  is  used  by  Brown  literally  to  denote 
whiteness.     Met.  it  is — 

Purity,  fairness,  sincerity,  in  mind  or  deed ; 
purity  of  character ;  honour. 

A  Candidate  was  so  called,  because,  when  soli- 
citing for  office  or  honour,  he  wore  a  garment 
"more  white  than  ordinarie,"  (Candida  toga.)  The 
2oS 
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Romans  wore  a  white  garment  in  common,  (alba 
toga,)  but,  when  seeking  or  standing  for  offices,  it 
was  usual  "  to  weare  it  more  white  than  ordinarie, 
and  to  refresh  the  bright  hew  of  it."  A  law  was 
made  forbidding  this  practice,  "  ne  cui  album  in 
%estimentum  addere  liceret,"  (Holland,  Livy, 
p.  155.) 

Ah  mild  and  gall-less  dove. 

Which  dost  the  pure  and  candid  dwellings  love, 

Canst  thou  in  Albion  still  delight  1 

Still  canst  thou  think  it  white. 

Cowley.   Upon  His  Majesty's  Restoration. 

His  candid  style  like  a  clean  stream  does  slide 

And  his  bright  fancy,  all  the  way. 

Does,  like  the  sun-shine,  in  it  play. 

Id.  To  the  Royal  Society. 

Without  quarrelling  with  Rome,  we  can  allow  this  pur- 
gatory, to  purify  and  cleanse  us,  that  we  may  be  better  can- 
didated  for  the  court  of  heaven  and  glory. 

Eeltham,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  57. 

Though  there  are  some  in  your  free  state, 

Some  tilings  in  you,  who're  candidate. 

That  he  who  is,  or  loves  himself,  must  hate  ; 

Yet  I'll  not  therefore  slight  you. 

Brome.  Song.  The  Indifferent. 

Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  iustice  thou  hast  euer  bene, 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune  and  their  trust, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue, 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire. 
With  those  our  late  deceased  Emperours  soimes — 
Be  Candidaius  then  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Sliakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Acti.  sc.  2. 

Most  plants,  though  green  above  ground,  maintain  their 

original  white  below  it,  according  to  the  candour  of  their 

seminal  pulp,  and  the  rudimental  leaves  do  first  appear  in 

that  colour. — Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  4. 

Suppose  the  Spaniard  for  his  advantage,  treated  of  peace 
at  Borbourg,  not  so  fairly  and  candidly  as  he  ought;  we  in 
like  manner  may  now  without  hurt  to  ourselves  treat  with 
swords  in  our  haads.— Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1598. 

No  man  drench't  in  hate,  can  promise  to  himself  the  can- 
dldncss  of  an  upright  judge  ;  his  hate  will  partialize  his 
opinion.— Felthain,  Resolve  62. 

Writing  thyselfe,  or  judging  others  writ, 

I  know  hot  which  tli'  hast  most,  candour  or  wit ; 

But  both  th'  hast  so,  as  who  affects  the  state 

Of  the  best  writer,  and  judge,  should  emulate. 

B.  Juii.u.ii,  Epigram  123. 

. Might  I  but  persuade  you  to  dispense 

A  little  with  your  candour. 

Massinger.  The  Parliament  of  Lore,  Act.  iv.  sc.  3. 

For  I'll  be  useful ;  and,  ere  I  see  thee  perish. 

Dispensing  with  my  dignity  and  candour, 

I  will  do  something  for  thee,  though  ii  savour 

Of  the  old  squire  of  Troy. 

Id.   The  Guardian,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

In  15G0  he  [John  Eastell]  left  his  Coll.  (wherein  he  had 
always  been  accounted  an  excellent  disputant,)  his  friends, 
and  native  country  and  went  to  Lovain,  where  and  at 
Antwer]>,  he  published  certain  books  against  B.  Jewell, 
being  then  a  candidate  of  the  Fac.  of  Theology. 

Wood.  Alliens  Oxon. 

Cato  on  the  contrary  told  them,  he  presented  himself  as 
a  candidate,  because  he  knew  the  age  was  sunk  in  immora- 
lity and  corruption ;  and  that,  if  they  would  give  him  their 
votes,  he  would  promise  them  to  make  use  of  such  a  strict- 
ness and  severity  of  discipline,  as  should  recover  theix  out 
ofit.— r«/;er,  No.  162. 

It  [conscience]  presently  sees  the  guilt  and  looks  through 
all  the  flaws  and  blemishes  of  a  sinful  action  :  and  on  the 
other  side,  observes  the  candidness  of  a  man's  very  princi- 
ples, the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  whole  carriage 
of  everv  circumstance  in  a  virtuous  performance.— SojiW, 
vol.ii.S'er.  12. 

If  our  modern  infidels  considered  these  matters  with  that 
candour  and  seriousness  which  they  deserve,  we  should  not 
see  them  act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arrogance,  and 
malice.— Sj)Cc(a<or,  No.  187 

Ye  martial  breasts  !  the  pride  of  Scotia's  plain  ! 
On  this  your  fair  revolving  annual  day, 

Candid  receive  the  Muse's  faithful  strain, 
Wio  thus  her  tribute  to  your  worth  would  pay. 

Boyse.  On  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers. 

Here  pause,  my  friend,  and  with  due  candour  own 

Afiliction's  cup  not  mixt  for  thee  alone ; 

Others,  likethee,  its  dire  contents  must  drain. 

And  share  their  full  inheritance  of  pain. 

Blacklock.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson. 

CA'NDLE,  71.  Fr.  ChandeUe  ;  It.  a.ni  Sp.  Can- 
dela ;  Lat.  Candela,  from  Candere,  to  burn,  says 
Vossius,  as  .Suadela  from  Suadere.  But  Candere 
is  of  unsettled  etymology.  Candle,  in  A.  S.  Can- 
del,  is  in  the  ancient  Danish  language,  Kindil.  And 
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Ihre,  after  noticing  that  some  derive  from  the 
Latin  and  otliers  from  the  Welsh,  declares  himself 
for  the  Isl.  and  Svv.  Goth.  Kinda,  which  ut  this 
day  among  our  country  people  (he  remarks)  sig- 
nifies, to  kindle,  accendere  notat. 

That  which  kindles,  lights,  takes  or  holds  light. 

Caudle  is  used — prefixed  to  light,  stick,  &c. 


And  thorw  a  cnndel  doming,  in  a  cursed  place 
Fel  a  don  and  for  brende.  foith  al  tlie  rewe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  43. 

He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  ■wol  werne 
A  man  to  light  a  candei  at  his  lanterne  ; 
He  shal  have  nevc-r  the  lesse  light  paide. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prul.  v.  5010. 

Ne  men  light  not  a  lanterne,  and  put  it  under  a  hushell, 
but  sitteu  it  upon  a  candksticke  to  lighten  the  hous. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Neither  do  men  lyghte  a  candle,  and  put  it  vnder  a 
bushell,  but  on  a  candlesttjcke,  and  it  lighteth  al  that  are  in 
thehouse.— iiiS/i;,  1551.  Mat.  e.5. 

But  as  touching  the  worshiping  of  images,  setting  up  of 
candles  before  them,  or  kneeling,  &c.  I  assure  you,  I  trust 
je  shal  hear  shortly  in  my  poor  dioces,  that  they  shal  know 
their  former  faults  and  leave  it. 

Stnjpe.  Records,  No.  92.  Hen.  VIII. 

If  thou  wouldest  promise  him  to  worship  him  with  ima.ge 
seruice,  that  is  to  stick  vp  a  cand/e  before  his  image,  or  such 
an  image  as  he  appeared  to  ihee  in  :  He  would  answer  that 
he  were  a  spirite,  and  delighted  in  no  candlelight,  but  would 
bid  thee  glue  a  candle  to  thy  neighbour  that  lacked,  if  thou 
hadst  to  many.— rj/ndaW.   Workcs,  p.  401. 

But  every  living  thing 

Dem.  'Tis  true — must  perish  ; 
Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves, 
Ho-.v  dost  thou  now.  Lieutenant » 

Lie:i.  F.iith  'tis  true.  Sir, 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candles-ends. 

Beuum.  %  Flelch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  ill.  sc.  5. 


Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^-  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 


And  born  great  sway  in  arraes  among  his  peares, 
But  now  weak  age  had  dim'd  his  candle-liglit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  vi.  c.  3.  s.  3. 


The  same  tMaidenhaire]  beeing  incorporat  with  the  fun- 
gous excrescence  growing  about  the  candlesnuffe,  as  also 
with  the  soot  found  stickingto  the  sockets  of  lamps  andca;i- 
dtesUckes,  causeth  the  haire  of  the  eyelids  to  come  thicke. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  11. 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  candletrees  of  the  West 
Indies,  out  of  whose  fruit,  boiled  to  a  thick  fat  consistence, 
are  made  very  good  candles. — Ray.  On  the  Creatio     1 1  ii 


but  lucid  objects,  such  as  the  flame  of  the  c  tndlc 
which  appeared  tremulous,  though  inverted  -,  but  by  daj 
light  we  could  manifestly  discern  in  them,  both  the  motions 
of  every  neighbouring  object,  and  the  more  vivid  of  their 
colours. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  S3. 

When  he  is  dress'd  he  goes  to  court,  come=!  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  walking  bolt  upright  under  a  branch  ot 
candlesticks,  his  wig  is  caught  by  one  of  them  and  hangs 
dangling  in  the  air. — Spectator,  No.  77. 

Tom,  a  pert  waiter,  smart  and  clever. 
Adroit  pretence  he  wanted  never. 
Curious  to  see  what  caus'd  this  rout. 
And  what  the  doctors  were  about, 
Slily  stepped  in  to  snuff  the  candles, 
And  aske  whate'er  they  pleas'd  lo  want  else. 

Cawthont.  The  Antiquarians. 

CA'NDY,  !•.  Fv.  "  Se  candir,  to  candy,  to 
grow  candid,  as  sugar  after  boiling,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 
The  Italians,  (says  Menage)  call  suyar-candi/, 
Zucchiero  di  Candia ;  as  if  made  and  imported 
from  Candia  or  Crete.  If  this  be  the  origin,  the 
usages  by  Drayton,  Carew,  and  Browne,  will  be 
consequential. 

To  give  certain  appearances  resembling  those  of 
suijar-candii ;  to  form  or  congeal  into  (M;/i(7e  or) 
glistening  substances  ; — into  icicles. 

In  Beaumont ; — to  cover  over,  to  overspread  ; 
as  with  sitijar-candy. 

Since  when  those  frosts  that  winter  brings, 

Which  candy  every  green, 
Renew  us  like  the  teeming  springs. 

And  we  thus  fresh  are  seen. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
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-Will  he. 

When  I  am  hoarse  with  praising  his  each  cast. 
Give  me  but  tliat  againe,  that  I  must  waste 
In  sugar  candide,  or  in  butter'd  beere. 
For  the  recovery  of  my  voice. 

B.  Jonson.  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  frost 

Cindies  the  grass,  or  casts  an  icy  cream 

Upon  the  silver  lake  or  chrystal  stream. 

Carew.  The  Spring. 

In  winter's  time  when  hardly  fed  the  flockes. 

And  isicles  hung  dangling  on  the  rockes ; 

When  Hyems  bound  the  floods,  in  silver  chaines, 

And  hoary  frosts  had  candy*d  all  the  plaines. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

This  solace's  divine  contagion  spread 

T'])iiii  ;ilt  contraries  its  conquering  might  ; 

Witli  honor,  this  disgrace,  imbellished  ; 

This  candied  bitterest  tortures  with  delight. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  16.  s.  19S. 

Here  I  say  nothing  of  Eringo  roofs  growing  in  this 
county,  the  candying  of  them  being  become  a  staple  com- 
modity at  Colchester.  These  are  sovcraisn  to  strengthen 
the  nerves;  and  pity  it  is,  that  any  i  i  mn  ,,. .;  m, -i  Sythem 
should  b8  otherwise  employed  thm  I  '■■nW 

CANE,  y.  ">       Fr.  Cannf ;    It.  :   ii  'p.  Cnma: 

Cane,  n.      V  and   Lat.  Cannn,    which    Menage 

Ca'ny.  )  derives  from  the  Cir.  Kavva,  and 
the  Gr.  from  the  Heb.;  and  remarks  that  the  word 
is  common  to  the  eastern  languages.  See  Can,  ;;. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

To CHKc, — to  make  of,  do  anything  with,  to  strike 
or  beat  with,  a  cane. 

Then  they  pricke  him  [the  Elephant]  with  sharp  canes, 
and  cause  him  to  go  into  a  strait  house,  and  there  they  put 
a  rope  about  his  middle  and  about  his  feet,  and  let  him 
stand  there  three  or  foure  dayes  without  eating  or  drinking; 
and  then  they  bring  a  female  to  him  with  meat  and  drinke, 
and  within  few  dayes  he  becommeth  tame. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

'Tis  like  light  canes,  that  first  rise  big  and  brave. 

Shoot  forth  in  smooth  and  comely  spaces  ;  have 

But  few  and  faire  divisions  ;  but  being  got 

Aloft,  grow  lesse  and  streightned;  full  of  knot. 

And  last,  goe  out  in  nothing. 

B.  Jonson.  To  Sir  Ed.  Sackvile. 

But  yet  ere  long  againe  he  doth  returne, 
And  brings  with  him  his  iron  cane  and  fire. 

Wherewith  he  doth  beate  down  and  bume 
All  those  v/hom  he  to  misehiefe  doth  desire. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  ix.  s.  C7. 

As  well  reeds  as  canes,  spfead  their  leaves  like  wings 
round  one  after  another,  on  either  side  upon  the  very  joynts, 
and  that  in  alternative  course  alwaie  verie  orderly,  so  as  if 
one  sheath  come  foorth  of  the  right  side,  the  other  at  the 
•next  knot  or  ioynt  above  it  putteth  out  on  the  left,  and  thus 
it  doth  throughout  by  tmnes.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  30. 

I  caned  this  fellow  for  ill  work  he  had  done  for  me  and 
Tie  swore  he  would  be  re\  enged  on  me 

Parliamentai  J  Histo  J   an   ICIO 

JJiit  in  his  way  light's  on  the  bairen  plames 

Of  Sencana  wheie  Chmeses  dm  t 

With  sailes  and  wind  thir  ca  1 
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hiiithioi},!  tl     bodj    B>  tl  e  la 


ed  a  gcneril 
irrecoveiably 
s  hid  he  shot 

tostr  kewith 


to  strike  with  a  sword  does  not 

imth.  Moial  Sentiments,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 
;pian  ranks 
from  the  joyless  coast 
Around  the  stormy  lake,  wliose  name  they  bore. 
Their  scimitars  upheld,  and  cany  hows. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  I),  iv. 

The  first  of  these  writers  [Lucan]  in  enumerating  Pom- 
pey's  eastern  auxiliaries,  describes  a  nation  who  made  use 
of  the  cane-juice  as  a  drink. 

I  Indians 

i      That  sucke  sweete  liquor  from  their  sugar  conw. 

May.  Lucan,  b.  iii. 
I  Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  note. 

I       C  ANI'CULAR,  adj.  ■)      Lat.  Canis  ,-  Gr.  Kvoiv, 
Ca'ninf.  )  lavos ;  -wapa  to  Kmiv,to 

kiss,  to  lick.     See  Vossius. 

The  Canicular  days  are  the  f%-days.  Canine, 
I  of  or  pertaining  to  a  dog. 

Now  as  touching  grape  verjuice,  it  should  be  made  of  the 
vine  Psythia  or  Amminea,  and  before  the  canicular  dales, 
when  as  the  grapes  be  but  new  knit,  and  no  bigger  than 
cich  p^'iise. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  27. 


Canker  is  Cancer  dide- 
rently  written  ;  and  —  so 
written — much  more  vari- 
>■  ously  applied.  Malum  im~ 
medicahile,  cancer.  Ovid, 
Met.  ii.  825,  is  rendered 
Cancer  by  Addison,  and 
(See  Cancer.)     Canker  is 
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Some  latitudes  have  no  canicular  days  at  all;  as  namely 
all  those  which  have  more  than  73  degrees  of  northern  ele- 
vation ;  as  the  territory  of  Nova  Zembla.  part  of  Greenland 
and  Tartary  ;  for  unto  that  habitation  the  dog-star  is  invi- 
sible, and  appeareth  not  above  the  horizon. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13 

A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up  of  canine  particles ; 
these  are  what  we  commonly  call  scolds,  who  imitate  the 
animals  out  of  which  they  were  taken;  that  are  always  busy 
and  barking ;  that  snarl  at  every  one  who  comes  in  their 
way ;  and  live  in  perpetual  clamour. — Spectator,  No.  209. 

As  churchmen  wrangle  not  with  jarring  spite, 

Nor  statesmen-like  caressing  whom  I  bite ; 

View  all  the  canine  kind  with  equal  eyes, 

I  dread  no  mastiff,  and  no  cur  despise. 

Hamilton.  On  a  Dog. 

CA'NISTER,  n.  Lat.  Canlstrum,  so  called 
because  made  (originallv)  of  split  canes  or  reeds. 
See  Vossius. 

Her  princely  guest 

Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sate  the  rest, 
Then  cannisters  with  bread  are  heap'd  on  high  ; 
Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ^Eneid,  h.  i. 
Here  loaves  in  canisters  are  pil'd  on  high. 
And  there  in  flames  the  slaughtered  victims  fly. 

Pope.  Thehuis  of  Statins,  b.  i. 

CA'NKER,  ». 

Ca'nker,  v. 

Ca'nkered,  adj. 

Ca'nkeredlv. 

CVncardness. 

Ca'nkeroi's,  adj. 

Ca'nkery,  adj. 
Canker  by  Sandys, 
applied — ■ 

To  any  thing  that  eats,  gnaws,  corrodes,  con- 
sumes, devours,  or  destroys.  To  any  thing  that 
has  the  malignant,  corrupt,  infectious,  virulent, 
envenomed  qualities  of  a  cancer. 

Grose  says  that  in  Gloucestershire  a  poisonous 
fungus  resembling  a  mushroom  is  called  cankei  ; 
in  some  counties  the  caterpillar ;  in  Dcvonshii  e 
the  dog-rose,  the  canker-rose ;  and  in  the  North, 
canker'd,  Scotch,  cankerl,  is  cross,  ill-conditioned. 

Canker  is  used  prefixed  to  bloom,  worm,  &c. 

Perilous  is  the  canker,  that  catcheth  the  bone. 
To  late  commeth  the  medicine,  if  thou  let  the  sore 
By  long  continuance  encrease  more  and  more. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  2t 

That  which  is  left  of  the  palmer  worme  hathe  the  gras- 
hopper  eaten,  and  the  residue  of  the  grashopper  hathe  the 
canker  worme  eaten,  and  the  residue  of  the  canker-worme 
hathe  the  caterpiller  eaten.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Joel,  i.  4. 

What  a  cankard  mvnd  this  heretike  hath,  there  can  I 
trowe  no  man  doul  te  that  heareth  what  foolish  gaudes  he 
d  uiseth  vpon  it  ot  his  own  franticke  head. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  393. 

I  1  \  >e  eagre  dulce  sauce  of  the  paraphrase  made 

1    lo  runne  pleasauntly  in  the  month  of  any  man 

0  muche  infected  with  indurate  blindness  of 

1  ciousccHca  -rfjics,  and  with  to  muche  puruerse 

J     „        —Ldal   P  efa  e  to  Luke. 


Cauils  breake  forth  enuie  rouz'd  vp  from  hell, 
Creepes  into  false  King  Philip's  cankred  brest, 
Who  with  old  hate  of  my  good  hap  possest. 

Doth  by  his  plots  the  Austrian  Duke  excite. 

To  ioyne  with  him  to  worke  vs  all  dispight. 

Mirrour  fur  Magistrates,  p.  071. 
And  as  a  canker,  slighting  helplesse  arts. 
Creeps  from  th'  infected  to  the  sounder  parts  : 
So  by  degrees  the  winter  of  wan  death 
Congeales  the  path  of  life  and  stops  her  breath. 

Sandys.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  ii. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  a  pransing  courser. 

The  hauty  heart  of  his  could  l)eare  no  mate  : 
Our  wealth  through  him  waxt  many  a  time  the  worser. 

So  cankardly  he  had  our  kin  in  hate. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  401 

It  [dissimulation]  causeth  him  turne  tyrant  to  his  owne, 

And  to  his  state  workes  swift  confusion, 

Aboue  his  cedars  top  it  high  doth  shoot. 

And  canker-like  deuourcs  it  to  the  root.— id.  lb.  p.  704, 

First  take  the  glass,  the  god  replies  ; 

Man  viev;s  the  world  with  partial  eyes. 

Good  gods  !  exclaims  the  startled  wight, 

Defend  me  from  this  hideous  siglit  I 

Corruption  with  corrosive  smart. 

Lies  cankering  on  his  guUty  heart.— Gay,  pt.  ii.  Fable  7, 
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The  advancement  to  office  of  persons  only  for  excelling  in 
those  qualities  (virtue  and  learning]  prevents  the  cankers 
of  envy  and  faction,  that  corrupt  and  destroy  so  many  other 
governmeuts. — Temple.  Of  Heroick  Virtue. 

Outrageous  mix'd  with  these 

Another  species  of  tyrannic  rule, 

Unknown  before,  whose  cancroxts  shackles  seiz'd 

Th'  envenom'd  soul.  Thomson.  Libcrti/,  pt.  iv. 

Thus  blest  mth  all  that  commerce  could  supply, 
America  regards  with  jealous  eye 
And  caakcr'd  heart,  the  parent,  who  so  late 
Ilad  enatch'd  her  gasping  from  the  jaws  of  fate. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

CA'NNIBAL,  n.  ^      Cotgrave,  under  the  word 
Ca'nnibal,  adj.      \  CIden  (dog)  has  appetit  du 
Ca'nnibally.         fchieii;     a    most     insatiate 
Ca'nnibalism.       J  appetite  ;  a  stomach,  which 
though  it  lay  in  unto  vomiting,  still  would  have 
more.     Perhaps  a  canine  appetite,  from  Lat.  Ca- 
nis,  a  dog ;  though  by  some  suspected  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Caribal,  from  Carihcs,  the  name  of  the 
people  among  whom  carmibalis7/i  was  (Hackluyt) 
learned  to  be  practised. 

Tliis  word  is  not  in  our  older  lexicographers, 
though  used  by  so  early  a  writer  as  Hackluyt. 
See  the  example. 

The  Caribes  I  learned  to  he  men-eaters  or  canihals,  and 
great  enemies  to  the  fclanders  of  Trinidad. 

Hackluyt.  Voi/agcs,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 
For  not  the  Christian,  or  the  Jew  alone, 

The  Persian  or  the  Turk,  acknowledge  this  ; 
This  mystery  to  the  wild  Indian  known, 
And  to  the  cannibal  and  Tartar  is. 

Davics.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  33. 
But  the  case  is  much  worse,  for  these  cannibals  too  as 
well  as  the  wild  ones,  not  only  dance  about  such  a  taken 
stranger,  but  at  last  devour  him.— Cowley,  Ess.  8. 


For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear  communicatmg  to  you 
some  imperfect  information  of  a  set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow 
them  a  place  in  that  species  of  being)  who  have  lately 
erected  themselves  into  a  nocturnal  fraternity,  under  the 
title  of  The  Mohock  Club  :  a  name  borrowed  it  seems  from 
a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundering  and 
devouring  all  the  nations  about  them. — Spectator,  No,  324. 

Mr.  Fannin  [the  master]  who  was  with  me,  supposed  it 
was  dog's  llesh,  and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  I  still 
doubted  their  being  cannibals.  But  we  were  soon  convinced 
by  most  horrid  and  undeniable  proof. 

Cook.  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Whilst  the  monarchies  subsisted,  this  unprincipled  cession 
was  what  the  influence  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  never  dared  to  attempt  on  the  younger  :  but  can- 
nibal terrour  has  been  more  powerful  than  family  influence.  I 
Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2.  ' 

To  all  this  let  us  join  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  with 
which,  in  the  proper  terms,  and  with  the  greatest  truth,  i 
their  several  factions  accuse  each  other.     By  cannibalism,  ' 
I  mean  their  devouring,  as  a  nutriment  of  their  ferocity, 
some  part  of  the  bodies  of  those  they  have  murdered  ;  their  j 
drinking  the  blood  of  their  victims,  and  forcing  the  victims  [ 
themselves  to  drink  the  blood  of  their  kindred  slaughtered 
before  their  faces.     By  cannibalism,  I  mean  also  to  signify 
all  their  nameless,  unmanly,  and  abominable  insults  on  the 
bodies  of  those  they  slaughtered.— /d.  lb.  Let.  1. 

CA'NNON.        ^       Fr.  Ca>inon ;    It.  Camione, 

Cannone'er,  r.   I  augmentative  of  Can/ta,  ( Me- 

Cannone'er,  7!.   Vnage.) 

Cannona'de,  v.  j        Skinner  —  Magna   canna, 
Ca'nnoning,  71.  J  (i.  e.)  a  great  tube  or  pipe, 
from  its  similitude  to  a  reed,  or  ccnc,  or  tube. 
(See  Canon.)     Cotgrave  says — 

The  gun  tearmed  a  cannon ,-  also  the  barrel  of  ] 
any  gun ;  (more  generally)  any  instrument,  or  j 
thing,  that  is  long  and  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  I 

No  rage  of  drenching  sea.  nor  woodness  of  the  wj-nde : 

Nor  cannons  with  their  thundring  cracks  shall  put  her 
from  my  mind.  j 

Vnceriaine  Auctors.  The  Complaint  of  a  Loner,  %<..  \ 

By  and  by  he  commanded  his  men  to  shoot  off  twelve  can-  \ 
nons  charged  with  bullets  into  the  wood  that  was  hard  by 
those  people  and  ships,  at  whose  noyse  they  were  greatly 
astonished  and  amazed,  for  they  thought  heaven  had  fallen 
vpon  them,  and  put  themselues  to  flight,  howling,  crying 
and  shreeking,  so  that  it  seemed  hell  was  broken  loose.  | 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  \o\.\\\.  ■^.217.  \ 

Tlie  9th  of  May.  the  Prince  of  Parma,  w'  others,  came  to 
view  the  town  of  Graue,  which  a  cannoneere  saw,  and  dis- 
charged his  cannon,  wherewith  hee  tooke  away  the  hinder 
part  of  his  horse,  and  missed  the  prince  but  a  little,  so  that  ! 
ne  brused  him  soie.—Stow.  Queen  Elisabeth,  au.  1S86.        I 
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The  turret  of  my  hope,  which  never  faUes, 

Did  at  the  first  all  Cupid's  power  dispise  : 

But  it  t'  o'erthrow  while  as  thou  arm'd  thine  eyes  ; 

Thy  lookes  were  cannons,  thy  disdaines  their  balles. 

Stirling,  Son.  32. 
A  bird  that  can  but  kill  a  fly. 
Or  prate,  doth  please  his  majesty, 

'Tis  known  to  euery  one. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  gave  him  a  parret, 
And  he  had  twenty  cannons  for  it 

For  liis  new  galeon.        Corbet.  Journey  to  France. 

Lin.  May  the  loud  cannoning  of  thunder-bolts, 
Screeking  of  wolves,  howling  of  tortured  ghosts, 
Pursue  thee  still,  and  fill  thy  amazed  ears 
With  cold  astonishment  and  horid  fears  ! 

Brewer.  Linguce,  Act  i.  so.  1. 

But  Captain  Beau,  who  at  that  time  served  as  cannoneer, 
ours  being  shot,  as  I  mentioned  before,  told  him,  that  we 
were  not  at  all  affrighted  at  his  menaces. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  J.  p.  64. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  lost  no  time,  hut  continued  canno- 
nading the  place,  while  the  fleet  came  up  to  bombard  it. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  170". 

The  fixt  stars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth,  that,  if  a 
cannon-bullet  should  come  from  one  of  tlie  fixt  stars  with 
as  swift  a  motion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  700,000  years  in  coming  to  the 
earth.— ZocAc.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  3. 

But  chiefly  on  the  cannon's  brazen  orb 

He  [Death]  sits  triumphant,  and  with  fatal  aim 

Involves  whole  squadrons  in  the  sulph'rous  stonn. 

Jago.  Edge-Hill,  b.  iv. 

From  the  earliest  dawnings  of  policy  to  this  day,  the  in- 
vention of  men  has  been  sharpening  and  improving  the 
mystery  of  murder,  from  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and 
stones,  to  the  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoncering, 
bombarding,  mining.— jB«r/.e.  Vindic.  of  Natural  Society. 


A  small  boat.      See  Can  ;  and 
the     passage    there 
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Cano'e.      f  particularly 
quoted  from  Pliny. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing  on  earth  could  haue  beene 
more  welcome  to  vs,  next  vnto  gold,  then  the  great  store  of 
very  excellent  bread,  which  we  found  in  these  canoas  ;  for 
now  our  men  cried,  Let  vs  go  on,  we  care  not  how  farre. 

Hackluyt.  Voyayes,  vol.  iii.  p.  046. 

Unto  tJie  rougher  streame,  the  cruell  swaine 

Hurries  the  shepheardesse,  where  having  layne 

Her  in  a  boate  like  the  cannowes  of  Inde, 

Some  seely  trough  of  wood,  or  some  trees  rinde. 

Puts  from  the  shoare. — Browne.  Brit.  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.2. 

The  manner  of  making  a  canoa  is,  after  cutting  don-n  a 
large  long  tree,  and  squaring  the  uppermost  side,  and  then 
turning  it  upon  the  fiat  side,  to  shape  the  opposite  side  for  the 
bottom.    Then  again  they  turn  her  and  dig  the  inside. 

Dumpier.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  c.  S. 

The  canoes,  which  these  people  use,  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Friendly  Isles ;  but  the  most  heavy,  clumsy 
vessels  I  ever  saw ;  they  are  what  I  call  double  canoes, 
made  out  of  two  large  trees,  hollowed  out. 

Cock.  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

CA'NON,  «.  -^       Gr.    Kara.-;     Fr.   Ca-  , 

Ca'non,  adj.  non  ,-     It.    Cano)ie ;     Sp. 

C.i'noness,  n.  Canon.     "  The   Gr.  Ka- 

Canc/nical,  adj.  vaiv,"     Martinius      says, 

Cano'nically.  •'  seems  in  the  first  place 

Cano'nicalness.  to    be  virgula  cannca,   a 

Cano'nicals,  n.  rod    or   cayie,   which    is 

Canonica'tion.  I  usually  very  straight ; 
Ca'nonist,  n.  (  and  its  etymology,  to  be 

Ca'noxisters.  Kwrj,   canna,   a  cane   or 

Canoni'stick,  arf/.  reed."  (See  Cannon, 
Canoniza'tion,  71.  ante.)  And  Vossius thinks 
Ca'nonizer.  the    reason     plain    why 

Canoni'zing,  n.  Canon   shoidd    have   its 

Ca'nonrv,  or  name  from    Canna,   and 

Ca'nonship,  7t/  J  from  its  straightness  be  ' 
applied  to  recti  mensura,  a  measure,  a  rule.  And  j 
thus  (met.) — 

A  rule  or  law  ;  any  thing  prescribed,  laid  down, 
as  the  rule  or  law  for  regulation,  direction,  go- 
vernment. 

Ca7ion  is  applied  also  to  the  person  who  uses 
such  canon  or  rule,  who  lays  it  down,  who  con- 
forms to  it.     Also — 

1.  To  the  ride  and  laiv  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  To  the  catalogue  of  sacred  books,  by  which 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to 
be  regulated. 

3.  To  the  catalogue  of  Saints  and  MartjTS, 
whose  memory  was,  by  Ecclesiastieal  canon  or  law. 
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preserved  in  the  festivals  of  the  Church.  And 
from  this  last  usage — 

To  canonize  is  to  enroll  among  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  Church. 

Ca7ion  hit, — a  smooth  round  bit. 


And  in  my  herte  wondren  I  began 

What  that  he  was,  til  that  I  understood. 

How  that  his  cloke  was  sowed  to  his  hode ; 

For  which  when  I  had  long  avised  me, 

I  deemed  him  some  chanon  for  to  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Clianones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16,141. 

Also,  if  they  should  exercise  this  jurisdiction,  it  must  be 
executed  after  the  canon  laws,  which,  with  their  author, 
are  profligate  out  of  this  realm. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  57.  Legh  ^  Ap  Rice  to  Crumwell. 

Unto  Wickliffe  himself  he  threatened  the  greater  ex- 
communication, and  further  imprisonment,  and  to  all  his 
fautors  vnlesse  that  they  after  three  dayes  canonicah  admo- 
nition or  warning,  or  as  they  call  it,  peremptorie,  did 
repent  and  amend.— Ste^e  Tria/s.   Wiclif.  an.  1383. 

The  obedicce  of  Frances  was  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Thyrde 
and  to  his  successours,  canonicallye  admitted  bysshoppes  of 
FLome. — Bale.  Apology,  p.  23. 

Howe  be  it  I  doe  ascribe  this  condemnation  rather  vnto 
the  canonists  than  vnto  deuines. — Frith.  Workes,  p.  79. 


lyue.  Ye  do  the  better,  quoth  I,  nor  seuen  yere  after  neither, 
for  it  would  be  but  a  busjTies  for  you. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  190. 
■\Vhymay  it  be  that  the  chiu-ch  be  deceived  in  the  canoni- 
sation :  and  yi  they  may  for  lack  of  true  knowledge  beleuinge 

full  far  therefrom.— /rf.  lb. 

And  for  that  cause  it  is  not  said  amisse  touching  eccle- 
siasticall  canons,  that  t)>  instinct  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they 
haue  been  made,  and  consecrated  by  the  reuerend  accepta- 
tion of  the  world. — Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politie,  b.  iii.  s.S. 

This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 

Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation. 


Milton.  Cojiius, 
:  faire 


,806. 


A  goodly  person,  and  could  manage 

His  stubborne  steed  with  curbed  cation-bit, 
Wlio  vnder  liim  did  trample  as  the  aire, 

And  chauft,  that  any  on  liis  backe  should  sit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  7.  s.  37. 

And  yet  we  do  not  so  read  his  workes  yi  we  beleue  any 

tiling  to  be  true,  because  he  saith  it,  but  so  far  as  we  ca 

esteme,  that  yi  which  he  saith.  doth  agree  with  the  cano- 

nicall  Sciiptures.—  Whityifl.  Defence,  p.  HI. 

How  then  is  the  Church  an  infallible  keeper  of  th«  canon 
of  Scripture,  which  hath  suffered  some  books  of  canonical 
Scripture  to  be  lost  ?  and  otliers  to  lose  for  a  long  time  their 
being  canonical,  at  least,  the  necessity  of  being  so  esteemed, 
and  afterwards,  as  it  were  by  the  law  of  Postliminium  hath 
restored  their  authority  and  cunonicalness  unto  them. 

Chillingteorth.  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Diodoms  Siculus,  lib.  4,  saith  that  Hercules  being  very 
well  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pala- 
tium.  foretold  them,  that  after  his  canonication,  those  that 
\ri>;ild  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  their  substance  unto 
Hercules,  shoi-Jd  be  very  fortunate  and  prosperous  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  life ;  which  continued,  saith  Diodorus, 
a  custom  unto  my  time. — Spelman.   Works,  p.  122. 

For  whose  sinful  sake 

Schoolmen  new  tenements  in  hell  must  make : 
Whose  strange  sins  canonists  could  hardly  tell 
In  which  commandment's  large  receit  they  dwell, 

Donne,  Sat.  2. 
Tills  permission  is  the  very  antartic  pole  against  charity, 
nothing  more  adverse,  ensnaring  and  ruining  those  that 
trust  in  it,  or  use  it :  so  lend  and  criminous  as  never  durst 
enter  into  the  head  of  any  politician,  Jew,  or  proselyte  till 
they  became  the  apt  scholars  of  tills  canonislic  exposition. 
Milton.    Tetrachordun. 

To  him  [St.  David]  our  country  calendars  gave  the  first 
of  Marche,  but  in  the  old  martyrologies  I  find  him  not  re- 
membered :  yet  I  read  that  Calixtus  the  Second,  first 
canonized  Kim.— Drayton.  PolyOlbion.  Illustrations,  s.  4. 

By  the  canonization  of  saints,  and  declaring  who  are  mar- 
tyrs, they  assure  their  power,  in  that  they  induce  simple 
men  into  an  obstinacy  against  the  laws  and  commands  of 
their  civil  sovereigns  even  unto  death. 

Hobbs.  Leviathan,  pt.  iv.  c.  47. 

The  canonizing  of  saints  is  another  relic  of  Gentilism  :  it 
is  neither  a  misunderstanding  of  Scripture,  nor  a  new 
invention  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  a  custom  as  antient  as 
the  Commonwealth  of  Rome  itself. — Id.  lb.  pt.  iv.  c.  45. 

But  quaint  emblems  and  devices  begg'd  from  the  old 
pageantry  of  some  Twelfe-nights  entertainment  at  White- 
hall, will  do  but  ill  to  make  a  saint  or  martjr :  and  if  the 
people  resolve  to  take  him  sainted  at  the  rate  of  such  a 
canonizing,  I  shall  suspect  their  calender  more  than  the 
Gregorian.— JU'iffoit.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 
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But  now  the  gravest  and  worthiest  minister,  a  true  hisliop 
of  his  fold,  shall  be  reviled  and  ruffled  by  an  insulting  and 
only  canon- ivise  prelate,  as  if  he  were  some  slight  paltry 
companion.— i/i/ioK.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

Add  to  this  the  canons  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  GSth  of 
■which  we  read  the  institution  of  the  same  ;  which  canons, 
though  they  were  not  writ  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  yet 
they  are  of  great  undoubted  antiquity,  and  consequently  ol 
no  less  authority  in  the  several  ages  of  the  church. 

South,  vol.  is.  Ser.  5 

There  are  in  popish  countries,  women  they  call  secular 
canoncsses,  living  after  the  example  of  secular  canons. 
Aulige. 

As  for  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  sufliciently 
assured,  that  these  and  no  other  are  the  books  which  the 
antient  church  received  for  canonical  and  of  divine  autho- 
ritv,  and  though  some  of  them  were  for  a  time  controverted, 
yet  upon  farther  enquiry  and  examination  they  were  re- 
ceived.—ri/Zo^son,  Ser.  168. 

So  Whiston's  affair  sleeps,  though  he  has  published  a 
large  work  in  four  volumes  in  octavo,  justifying  his  doc- 
uine,  and  maintaining  the  canoniculness  of  the  Apostolical 
constitutions,  preferring  their  authority  not  only  to  the 
epistles,  but  even  to  the  gospels 


Own  Tin 


.  1711 


To  the  making  of  a  thing  or  place  sacred,  this  smTcnder 
of  it  by  its  right  owner  is  so  necessary,  that  all  the  rites  of 
consecration  used  upon  a  place  against  the  owner's  will,  and 
witliout  his  giving  up  his  property,  make  not  that  place 
sacred,  for  as  much  as  the  property  of  it  is  not  hereby 
altered  ;  and  therefore,  says  the  canonist.  Qui  sine  volun- 
tate  Domini  consecrat,  revera  dcsecrat. 

South.  A  Consecration  Sermon,  vol.  i. 

But  he  djnng,  the  chancellor  in  September,  being  then  at 
Ely,  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Cecyl,  that  he  would  procure 
that  canoma/  for  Immanuel  of  the  King. 

Strype.  Memoirs,  an.  1552. 

Nic.  Saunders  saith  that  one  Morwin,  Canon  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  was  thrust  out  of  his  canonry  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Wood.  AthenfE  Oxon. 

He  [Wm.  Piers]  had  settled  on  him  the  rich  rectory  of 
Christian  Malford,  in  Wilts,  and  a  resid.  canonship  in  the 
said  eh.  of  Wells.— /d.  Fasti  Oxon. 

The  Canon  Law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  law, 
relative  to  such  matters  as  that  church  either  has  or  pretends 
to  have,  the  proper  jurisdiction  over. 

Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  Introd.  §  3. 

By  the  Stat.  2  Hen.  4.  c.  3.  All  persons  who  accept  any 
provision  from  the  Pope,  to  be  exempt  from  canonical  obe- 
dience, to  their  proper  ordinary,  are  subjected  to  the  penalties 
of  a  premunire. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Popery  and  Rome, 
Nor  yet  foretel  its  Babylonish  doom ; 
Nor  canonize  reforming  saints  of  old, 
Because  they  held  the  doctrine  that  you  hold  ; 
For  if  they  did,  although  of  saint-like  stem  ; 
In  this  plain  point  we  must  reform  from  them. 

Byrom.  A  Soliloquy. 

CA'NOPY,  y.    ^      Vr.Canape;  Gi-.ViavaiTiwv, 
Ca'nopy,  n.  >  from  Kavu-^,  a  gnat,  {qui  coni- 

Ca'nopied,  arf/'.  J  cos  ociilos  habet.  Lennep.)   A 

veil  or  covering   to  exclude  ynats  from  the  face. 

Applied  to — 

A  covering  extended  over  a  throne  or  chair  of 

state ;  over  the  head ;  to  any  shade  or  covering. 

Yea  and  euen  Luther's  image  to  burned  they  at  Paulis 

crosse,  witli  many  Englishe  testamente ;  Thomas  Wolscythe 

Cardinall  present,  solemply  sitting  vnder  the  goldinconopye. 

Joye.  E.vposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

And  alwaies,  when  he  rides,  there  is  a  canopie  or  small 
tent  carried  oner  his  head  vpon  the  point  of  a  iaueline. 

Hachluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

Then  toke  she  hold  of  the  heery  lockes  of  his  hcade,  and 
savde  ;  strengthen  me  O  Lord  God  in  this  houre ;  and  with 
that,  she  gaue  him  two  strokes  vpon  the  necke,  and  smote  nf 
hys  heade.  Then  toke  she  the  canopye  awaye,  and  roUid 
the  dead  body  asyde. — Bible,  1551.  Judith,  c.  13. 

The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay, 

Like  friends  did  all  embrace  ; 
And  their  large  branches  did  dispUiy 

To  canopy  the  place. — Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

Her  eyes  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light, 
And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay, 
TUl  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  nf  Lucrcce. 


Sat  caiiapied  with  golden  clouds.    Joue's  counscU  had 

shut  up 
Both  him  and  all  the  other  gods. 

Chajiman.  Jlomer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 


CAN 

This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  ilocks 

Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 

Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 

1  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  hank 

With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 

With  flaunting  honey-suckle.— JI/i«o«.  Coinus. 

■\Miere  ladies  doff  their  champions'  helmes, 

And  >rs«e  their  beauers  hid. 
And  parlie  vnder  canopies. 

How  wenoiilithty  did.— Warner.  AlbionsEngland,c.O. 

Then  followed  King  Richard,  in  his  robes  of  pmple  velvet, 
and  over  his  head  a  canopy,  born  by  four  Barons  of  the 
Cinque-ports.- Baisr.  Richard  III.  an.  1483. 

Round  he  surveys,  and  well  might,  where  he  stood 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopie 

Of  night's  extended  shade.— JI/i«on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

At  a  reasonable  distance,  on  either  hand  of  the  cascade, 
the  wall  is  hollowed  into  two  spreading  scallops,  each  of 
which  receives  a  couch  of  green  velvet,  and  forms  at  the 
same  time  a  canopy  over  them.— ra//p;-,  No.  179. 

Wher'e'er  the  rude  and  moss-green  beech 
O'er-canopies  the  glade, 

Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 

With  me  the  muse  shall  sit  and  think 
(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state,) 

How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd. 

How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 
How  indigent  the  great.— Cray.  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

CA'NOROUS,arf/-.  hut.  Canoiits;  Fr.  Canore, 
from  Can-cre,  to  sound,  to  sing. 

Sounding,  (so.  musically,  timefuUy,)  musical, 
tuneful. 


But  birds  that  i 


and  whose 


of  little  throats  and  short  necks,  i 


ingales,  finches,  lii 

CANT.  V.  ~\  Dr.  T.  H.  (in  Skinner)  de- 
Cant,  71.  rives  Cant,  a  cantando,  because 

Ca'nter,  n.  vagrants  seek  their  gains  from 
Ca'ntici.e.  the  common  people,  cantillando, 
C.Vn'tingly.  \hy  chantiny.  Lye  is  of  the  same 
C.-i'.NTiON.  opinion.      See  Chant. 

Ca'nto,  n.  It  seems  to  have  been  applied 

Ca'nzon.  to  the — 

Ca'nzoxet.  )  Chant;  i.  e.  the  whining  tone 
or  modulation  of  voice  adopted  by  beggars,  with 
intent  to  coax,  wheedle,  or  cajole,  by  pretensions 
of  wretchedness ;  then  to — 

The  language  of  any  cajoler,  or  hypocritical 
pretender,  (  See  Swift,  A  Discourse  on  the  Mechani- 
cal Operations  of  the  Spirit,  s.  2.  Also  the  quota- 
tion from  Spectator. ) 

Canticle, — a  little  song,  a  sonnet ;  a  portion  of 
a  poem. 

Cantiov,  Canzon;  It.  Canzone.  Sec  Chant, 
Chanson. 

Ray.  Folly,  sir?  of  what  quality. 

Fal.  Quality?  any  quality  in  fashion;  drinking,  lying, 
cogging,  canting,  et  ccetera.     Will  you  have  any  more. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

To  say  the  truth,  he  [Wra.  Erbury]  had  language  at  com- 
mand, and  could  dissemble  for  matter  of  proht,  or  to  avoid 
danger,  and  it  was  very  well  known  he  was  only  a  meet 
canter. —  Wood.  AthentB  Oxon. 


Both  equal  paines. 
The  end  whereof, 
ShaU  for  another  i 


.  c.  5. 


He  [Arion]  stood  uji;  -        i     •  .  i- ilose  to 

the  ship  side,  and  after  :  ■  ^  ,!i\ncation 

or  praiers  to  the  sea-j' i.:   :  lore  said, 

(theHymnto  Apollo  1';...  .  .         /'  '      ■      /■.  p.  2S2. 

I  doubt  whether  by  i  !,  :;i  ::>  urs  selfe 

or  some  other;  for  in  t'      ■     :  :  '  i'-  person 

was  brought  in,  singin;;  i.  <■,.  ,',  •'  .■!  i   mh!-,  m  ,',.!■-  as  he 
saith. — Spenser.    Shephera's  Liucnuur,  ucLuint.  Olusse. 
Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabine  at  your  gate. 

And  call  vpon  my  soule  within  the  house, 

Write  loyall  cantons  of  contemned  loue, 

And  sing  them  lowd  euen  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Both  the  great  master  of  Italian  rhymes,  Petrarch,  and 

our  Chaucer,  and  other  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Muses 

haue  thought  their  canzons  honoured  in  the  title  of  a  ballad. 

Drayton.  Odes.  To  the  Reader. 

And  that  French  Muse's  [Bavtasl  eagle  eye  and  wing, 

Hatli  soar'd  to  heaven,  and  there  hath  learn'd  the  art 

To  frame  angelic  strains,  and  canzons  sing  ; 

Too  high  and  deep  for  evei-y  shallow  heart.. 

r.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  c.  1. 

Ped.    You  finde  not  the  npostrophas  and  so  misse  the 
accent.    Let  me  superuise  the  canzonet  [cangenet.] 

Shakespeare. — Loue's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


CAN 

The  busy,  subtle,  serpents  of  the  law, 

Did  first  my  mmd  from  true  obedience  draw : 


',  .    '  '"       I  House  of  Commons. 

Others,  I  am  afraid,  maj  .stud>  the  Scriptures,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  phrase  and  language  they  there  meet  with : 
which,  when  they  are  well  acquanitcd  with,  they  do  so 
wretchedly  misapply  in  their  religious  talk,  that,  in  truth, 
what  is  admirable  sense  and  reason  in  the  holy  books,  is 
little  better  than  jargon  and  cant  when  it  comes  out  of  their 
mouths. — Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  17. 

Cant  is  by  some  people  derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant, 
who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  some  illiterate 
part  of  Scotland,  who  by  exercise  and  use  had  obtained  the 
faculty,  alias  gift,  of  talking,  in  the  pulpit  in  such  a  dialect, 
that  'tis  said  he  was  understood  by  none  but  his  own  con- 
grcL^jLtion.  and  not  by  all  of  them.  Since  Mas.  Cant's  time, 
it  h  .  Ill  n  niici  i^i.Kjd  in  a  larger  sense,  and  signifies  all 
,^iii:  M  '  '  '  lis.  whinings,  unusual  tones,  and  in  fine 
,ii;  :  I         :         i.hing  like  the  unlearned  of  the  Presby- 

tr|.    I  -       ',,,  ,'.,.  ..,■,  No.  147. 

He  r;ii>'d  his  spouse  ere  matin-bell  was  rung. 

And  thus  his  morning  canticle  he  sung, 

"  Awake,  my  love,  disclose  thy  radiant  eyes. 

Arise,  my  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  rise  !" 

Pope.  January  %  May. 

Just  come  from  yonder  wretched  scene, 

Where  all  is  venal,  false,  and  mean, 

(Looking  on  London  as  he  spokj;,) 

I  marvel  not  at  thy  dull  joke ; 

Nor,  in  such  cant,  to  hear  thee  vapour. 

Mattel.  Cupid  ^  Hymen. 

I  dread  nothing  more  than  the  false  zeal  of  my  friends,  in 
a  sulfering  hour,  as  he  [Whitfield]  cantingly  expresses  it. 

Trial  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  Spirit,  p.  40.  (1740.) 

CANT.  It.  Incantare;  Yv.  Encant  or  incant. 
An  outrope  or  outcry  of  goods,  (  Cotgrave. )  From 
Cantare — 

To  proclaim  (a  public  sale,  to  sell. ) 

Is  it  not  the  general  method  of  landlord,  to  wait  the  ex- 
piration of  a  lease,  and  then  cant  their  lands  to  the  highest 
bidder. — Swift.  Argmnent  against  the  Power  of  Bishops. 

When  two  Monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  canting  the 
price  of  an  abbey,  he  observed  a  third  at  some  distance,  who 
never  said  a  word ;  the  King  demanded  why  he  would  not 
oiler :  the  Monk  said  he  was  poor,  and  besides,  would  give 
nothing  if  he  were  ever  so  rich  ;  the  King  replyed,  tlien  you 
are  the  fittest  person  to  have  it,  and  immediately  gave  it  to 
him.— W.  History  of  William  Rufus. 

Numbers  of  these  tenants  or  their  descendants,  are  now 
offering  to  sell  their  leases  by  cant,  even  those  which  were 
for  lives— /rf.  lb. 

CA'NTER,  V.  ~\  The  verb  and  noun.  Canter, 
Ca'nter,  71.  Vthough  common  in  speech, 
CANTERBURY.  )  have  not  been  found,  in  any 
author,  except  in  those  on  horsemanship.  Can- 
terburtj,  applied  to  a  slow  gallop,  (from  which 
canter  appears  to  have  been  corrupted,)  occurs  in 
an  old  book  called  Clifus's  Whimsies,  and  is  like- 
wise used  so  lately  as  by  Dennis,  On  the  Prelim,  to 
the  Dunciad ;  both  produced  by  Mr.  Narcs. — . 
Berenger,  (a  better  horseman  probably  than  ety- 
mologist,) is  inclined  to  a  doubt  on  the  common 
reason  given  for  the  usage  of  this  word  ;  viz.  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  pUgrims  riding  at  this  pace 
to  Canterbury ;  and  he  suggests  the  Lat.  Canthe- 
rius,  a  gelding,  (see  the  word  in  Gesner ;)  horses 
of  that  kind,  from  the  calmness  of  their  temper, 
performing  this  soft  and  easy  pace  (now  called 
canter),  with  the  greatest  docility ;  and  the  appel- 
lation of  the  animal  being  transferred  to  the  pace. 
(See  Berenger,  On  Horsemanship,  p.  71.) 

CA'NTLE.  V.  ^       Cantillmn  velut  Quantillum; 

Ca'ntle,  n.        I  id  quod  supra  mensuram  ad- 

Ca'ntlet,  7!.      >  ditum   est,    (Spelman.)      Fr. 

Cant,  v.  I  Eschantcler,  eschantillon.  From 

Cant,  n.  )  the  Fr.  Canton;    It.  Cantone, 

angulus  ;  Gr.  KavBoiv,  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Ap- 
plied generally  to — ■ 

The  corner  or  edge,  piece  or  portion,  fragment 
or  division. 

Cantel,  in  Vives,  seertis  to  signify,  (met.)  to 
edge  in ;  canteled.  in  Hall,  edged,  bordered ;  in 
Dryden,  divided,  apportioned.      See  Canton. 

To  ca?it,  among  mechanics,  is  to  raise  on  the 
edge  or  corner. 


CAN 

Foi-  nature  Iiath  not  taken  his  beginning 
Of  no  partie  ne  cankl  of  a  thing, 
Hut  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  anil  stable, 
Descending  so  til  it  be  incorrumpable. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2985. 
Euery  bcify  taketh  the  matter  with  mirth  and  sport,  who 
so  cantel  a  thing  most  shameful]. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,b.  i.  c.  12. 

His  gi-ace  was  apparelled  in  a  garment  of  clothe  of  siluer 
of  damaskc,  ribbed  with  clothe  of  golde,  so  thicke  as  mighte 
bee,  the  garment  was  large,  and  plited  with  verie  thick  and 
cantelcd  of  very  good  intaile.— //a«.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  12. 

Lend  in  no  wise,  for  fear  that  thou  do  want 

Unlesse  it  be,  as  to  a  calfe  a  chese  ; 

But  if  thou  can  be  sure  to  win  a  cant 

Of  half  at  least.  Wnat.  How  to  use  the  Court,  ^c. 

And  some  other  hauc  thoughte  it  better  to  diuide  &  cant 
it  among  good  poor  husbandme,  that  shuld  til  the  grofid 
with  theyr  handes,  and  take  the  land  for  their  labour,  with 
diners  other  diuises  mo,  euery  ma  after  his  own  mindf . 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  343. 

And  yet  she  hroughte  her  fees 

A  cantel  of  Essex  chese, 

Was  well  a  fote  thicke 

l?uU  of  maggottes  quicke.— SAeHon.  Elinour  Rumminij. 

I  then  well  perceined  thahiliment  royall  of  the  French 
kyng,  his  garment  was  a  chemew,  of  clotlie  of  siluer,  cul- 
pond  with  clotlie  of  golde,  of  damaske  cantell  wise,  and 
garded  on  the  bordours  with  the  Burgon  bendes,  and  oner 
that  a  cloke  of  broched  sattin.— //a«.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  12. 

Whereas  the  English,  without  all  remorse, 
(Looking  like  men  that  deeply  were  distraught) 
Smoaking  with  sweat,  besmear'd  witli  dust  and  blood, 
Cut  into  canlcls  all  that  them  withstood. 

Drai/ton.  Battle  of  Aijincourt. 
Tims  betaking  your  Lordship  to  God,  I  craue  your  atten- 

tiveness,  in  perusing  a  cantell  or  parcel  of  the  Irish  historic 

that  hecre  issueth. 

Stanihurst.  Continuation  of  Citron,  of  Ireland,  Ep.  Ded. 
Wrath  bore  the  sway,  both  art  and  reason  faile, 
I'ury  new  force,  and  courage  new  supplies. 
Their  armours  forged  were  of  mettall  fraile. 
On  euery  side  thereof,  huge  eantels  flies, 
The  land  was  strewed  all  with  plate  and  maile, 

Fuirefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  vi.  s.  48. 
Raging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  his  blows ; 
Nor  shield,  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppose  ; 
Hufre  eanilets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground, 


Ask,  for  what  price  thy  venial  tongue  was  sold  ; 
A  rusty  gammon  of  some  sev'n  years  old ; 
For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take, 
That  must  be  cantled  and  the  judge  go  snack. 

Id.  Juvenal.  Sat. 


CAN 


CA'NTON,  u.^  Ger.  isTrt),*;  Fr. 
C.Vnton,  ?!.  \tun;  It.  Cantonc. 
Ca'.ntonize.  /tle.)  An  angle 
Ca'ntonment.  J  The  Swiss,  says   i 


.  &  Sp.  Can- 
(See  Can- 
corner. 
Skinner,  so 
call  their  provinces  or  federate  republic,  (q.d.) 
Jicgionis  Amjuli.  Ihre  thinks  the  etymology  of 
Wachter  more  probable ;  viz.  that  Canton,  (as 
applied  to  a  district)  is  used,  pro  pago  ex  centum 
villis  composito ;  since  we  know,  he  adds,  that 
Helvetia  or  Sv/isserland  was  divided  into  100  vil- 
lages. From  Tacitus  we  also  learn,  {dc  Mor. 
Ger.  c.  6,)  that,  in  levying  soldiers,  100  {centeni) 
were  sent  from  every  village,  and  (c.  12,)  that  100 
companions  from  the  commonalty  were  assigned 
to  each  chief. 

Cotgrave  says,  '•  Se  Cantonncr.  To  canton,  or 
cantonize  it ;  to  sever  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
their  fellows,  and  from  the  body  of  the  State  ;  and 
fortifie,  quarter,  or  erect  a  new  State  apart."  To 
canton  is  now  more  commonly, — 

To  quarter  soldiers  for  a  time  in  different  parts 
or  divisions ;  to  canton  a  town  or  district, — to 
proportion  such  parts  or  dinsions ;  to  ]);irt,  to 
apportion,  to  allow. 

The  poor  world  seemelh  like  a  ball,  that  lights 
Betwixt  the  hands  of  powerful  opposites  : 
Which,  while  they  caiitunize  in  their  bold  pride. 
They  but  an  iqimaterial  jHiint  divide. 

Slurburne.  To  the  Eternal  Wisdom. 

The  princes  of  the  blond,  the  gr^at  officers  of  the  realm, 
the  prelates,  and  a  great  number  of  the  gentry,  plotted  with 
the  governours  of  the  provinces  and  cities  to  abandon  me  as 
a  professed  heretick,  and  to  cantonize  the  provinces  amongst 
them.— Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1593. 


shines,  and,  as  they  conclude,  day  blesses  them;  but  the  j 

rest  of  that  vast  e.ipansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  dark-  i 

ness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  I 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Underst.  s.  i.  j 

The  king  of  France,  making  great  preparations  for  war, 
obtained  a  new  levy  of  Switzers  from  the  cantons,  and  pro- 
cured 6000  to  be  raised  in  England  to  be  employed  in  his 
sersKH.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ill.  p.  194. 

There  were  no  cities,  no  towns,  no  places  of  cantonment 

for  soldiers :  so  that  the  Roman  forces  were  obliged  to  come 

into  the  field  late,  and  to  leave  it  cariy  in  the  season.  ] 

Burke.  An  Abridgment  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  3,  | 

CA'NVASS.     ha.t.  Cannabis;   Fr.  Coneuas;   It.; 
Canevaccio  ;    Sp.  Canevaxo ;   Dut.  Kanefas ,-    Sw. 
Kavfasse.       All    from    the    Gr.    Kavva^it,    flax, 
(Junius.) 

A  strong,  coarse,  kind  of  linen,  or  flaxen  manu- 
facture. 
The  inullok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was, 

And  all  tins  niuUok  in  a  sive  ythrowc, 

And  sifted,  and  vpricked  many  a  throwe. 

"  Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Tale,  v.  1G,409. 

His  bounty  ample  as  the  -wind  that  blew, 

Such  barks  for  portage  out  of  ev'ry  bay. 

In  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  in  Flanders  brings. 

As  spread  the  wide  Sleeve  with  their  canvass  wings. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 

That  almost  burst  the  deck  and  from  the  ladder-tackle 

Wash'd  off  a  canvas-climber. 

Sliakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Other  say,  that  those  tumblers  and  common  players, 
wliich  shewed  sundry  games  and  pastimes  to  win  the  fauour 
of  tlie  people,  were  wont  to  cover  that  passage  over  with 
canvas  clothes  and  vails. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  17. 

Should  he  draw  his  hand  over  a  picture,  where  all  is 
smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how 
the  several  prominences  and  depressions  of  the  human  body 
could  he  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that  his  in  it  no 
unevenness  or  irregularity. — Spectator,  No.  416. 

True  poetry  the  painter's  power  displays. 
True  painting  emulates  the  poet's  lays ; 
The  rival  sisters,  fond  of  equal  fame. 
Alternate  change  their  office  and  their  name  ; 
Bid  silent  poetry  the  canvas  warm. 
The  tuneful  page  with  speaking  picture  charm. 

Mason.  Art  of  Painting. 
The  mountain  pines  assume  new  forms 
Spread  canvas  wings,  and  fly  through  storms, 
And  ride  o'er  rocks,  and  dance  on  foaming  waves. 

Young.  British  Sailor's  Exultation. 

The  Fr.  Cannabasser,  Cot- 
canvass, 
examine, 
the  depth 
of  a  matter."     SIdnnersays  perhaps  a  met.  from 
shaking  or  beating  hemp.     See  Canvass,  ante. 

To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  explore,  to  scrutinize, 
to  search  or  seek  after ;  to  solicit. 

The  merits  of  our  cause,  and  the  demerits  of  his  own,  he 
had  diligently  canvassed  and  weighed,  and  so  aggravated 
the  wickedness  of  his  error  by  his  damnable  obstinacy. 


C:  A'NVASS,  V.  "I  The  Fr.  Cannabass, 
C'a'nvass,  H.  i  grave  explains,  "to 
C.Vnvassek,  n.  tor  curiously  to  e 
Ca'nvassi.vo,  n.  J  search,  or  sift  out,  th 


State  Trials.  Sir  J.  Oldcastle, 


1413. 


They  converse  but  with 


,  they  read  but 


He  that  should  give  his  voice  unto  Christ,  because  there 
was  no  body  else  to  canvass  for  it,  that  if  Mahomet  had  plied 
him  first,  would  have  had  as  much  faith  for  the  Alchoran, 
as  he  hath  now  for  the  Bible  is,  I  confess,  a  Christian,— he 
may  thank  his  stars  for  it. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  510. 

Glost.  Stand  back  thou  manifest  conspirator. 
Thou  that  contriucd'st  to  murther  our  dead  lord. 
Thou  that  giu'st  whores  indulgences  to  sinne, 
rie  canuas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinall's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play 
well :  so  there  arc  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  fac- 
tions, that  are  otherwise  weak  men. 

Bacon.  Essays.  Of  Cunning. 


When  knowk-i! 
and  kept  in  lihr.i 
the  publick;  wli. 
exposed  upon  cvi 
that  passage  iu  tl 


upon 


selves  a  UlUe  Goshen  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light 


,  ill  every  assembly,  and 
I  (111!  ii  forbear  reflecting  upon 
IS,  ■•  Wisdom  cryeth  without." 

Spectator,  No.  124. 
The  elections  were  canvassing  for  a  new  parliament,  and 
I  ordered  my  pretensions  so  as  they  came  to  fail. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  pt.  iii. 

I  was  brought  here  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
known, even  by  sight,  to  any  of  you.  No  previous  canvas 
was  made  for  me.— Burke.  Speecli  at  Bristol,  Sd  Nov.  1774. 


CAP 

To  enable  them  to  perform  the  most  arduous  and  most 
painful  duty  in  the  world  with  spirit,  with  efHciency,  with 
independency,  and  with  experience,  as  real  publick  coun- 
sellors, not  as  canvassers  at  a  perpetual  election. 

Burke,  On  shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

Fame,  the  sovereign  deity  of  proud  ambition  is  not  to  be 
worshipped  so  :  who  seeks  alone  for  living  homage,  stands 
a  mean  canvasser  in  hut  temple's  porch,  wooing  promiscu- 
ously from  the  fickle  breath  of  every  wretch  that  passes,  the 
brittle  tribute  of  his  praise.— SAen'dan.  Pizarro,  Act  iii.  sc.3. 

CAP,  tj.      ^        A.  S.  Cceppe;  Dut.  and  Ger. 
Cap,  n.  j  Kappe ;    Fr.   Cappe ;    It.  Cappa , 

Cape.  >  Sp.  Capa.     A  cap,  cape,  or  cope. 

Ca'pper.       j  (qv.)  From  the  I-at.  CVpM?,  in  the 
Cap-a-pie.  )  opinion  of  Skinner ;    Caput  from 

the  Gr.Kei^oATj,  (Vossius,)  which  Lennep  thinks  is 

from  the  obsolete  KtTren',  whence  SKeTreii/,  to  cover. 
Clip  is  a  covering  for  the  head ;    cape  ^s  the 

head  or  top  of  a  garment ;    also  a  head-land ; 

cap-a-pie,  from  head  to  foot. 

To  cap  is  to  cover ;  to  top,  to  over-top.   Also — 
To  touch  the  cap,  to  move  or  remove  it,  (more 

properly  to  uncap ;)  to  lift  up,  to  raise  it. 

A  vernicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 

His  wallet  lay  beforn  him  in  his  lappe 

Bretful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hole. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  266. 

When  a  ma  at  the  receite  of  his  princes  letter  putteth  of 
his  cappe  and  kisseth  it,  doth  he  this  reuerence  to  the  paper 
or  to  the  prince.— S/r  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  117. 

Like  an  Egyptian 

Capped  about, 

A\'han  she  goetli  cute. 

Her  selfe  for  to  shewe. — Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 

And  we  met  not  with  them  againe,  vntill  the  seuentb  day, 
when  we  fell  in  with  a  cape  or  headland  called  Sivetinoz 
which  is  the  entring  into  the  bay  of  S.  Nicholas. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i-  p.  311. 

Orleance.  I  will-neuer  sayd  well. 

Const.  I  will  cap  the  prourbe  with,  there  is  flatterie  in 
friendship. — Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 
lugo.  Despise  me 
If  I  do  not.    Three  great  ones  of  the  cittie, 
(In  personall  suite  to  make  me  his  lieutenant,) 
Oft  caiit  to  him.  Id.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  [Agis]  began  to  spurn  against  these  womanish  delinhts 
and  pleasures,  in  making  himself  faire  to  be  the  better  liked, 
and  to  be  fine  and  trim  in  his  apparell :  and  to  cast  upon 
him  a  Spanish  cape,  taking  pleasure  in  the  diet,  bathes,  and 
manner  of  the  ancient  Laconians  life. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  COS. 

A  figure  like  your  father, 

Arm'd  in  all  points  exactly  cap-a-pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemne  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately. — Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
The  best  caps  were  formerly  made  at  Monmouth,  where 
the  Cappers  Chappel  doth  still  remain,  being  better  carved 
and  gilded  than  any  other  part  of  the  church. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Monmouthaliire. 
It  is  worth  our  pains  to  observe  the  tenderness  of  our 
kings  to  preserve  the  trade  of  cap-making,  and  what  long 
and  strong  strugling  our  state  had  to  keep  up  the  using 
thereof;  so  many  thousands  of  people  being  maintained 
thereby  in  the  land.  Capping  anciently  set  fifteen  distinct 
callings  on  work.— /<?.  lb. 

Whrll  I  M,i  .  Ml  S.IN..'.  :-nil  \'-  ii.'i;  IiI-iiim  ■,  ,-MrMri,.s. 
whic'li  li.i  .      .  .1  .     ,  I  .     I  I  III  •     •    ,  (-III     rnv, 


for  tllC   I  X.V.illM   ■,    ul     ll.Lll     l.lfll      V,m'    .ll.i.lU.lll.    »LU    i;R,tt 

delicacies.— iiu^/f.  £.ipcrim€Htal  lUslury  of  Cuid,  Tit.  l;i. 

The  same  gold  will  also  by  common  arjtin  rcois,  and  (I 
speak  knowingly.)  by  divers  other  nienstruunis  be  reduced 
into  a  seeming  liquor,  insomuch  that  the  corpuscles  of  gold 
will,  with  those  of  the  menstruum,  pass  through  cap-paper, 
and  mth  them  also  coagulate  into  a  crystalline  salt. 

/(/.  T/ie  Sceptical  Chymist,  pt.i. 
Tlie  mountain  flower  there  shakes  its  milk  white  head. 
Two  stones,  memorials  of  departed  worth. 
Uplift  their  moss-cojj'rf  heads  half-sunk  in  earth. 

Jengns.  Passage  in  Ossian  Versified. 
Philander's  temper's  violent,  not  fits 
The  wond'rous  waggishness  of  modern  wits, 
IJis  cap's  awry,  all  ragged  is  his  gown, 
And  (wicked  rogue  1)  he  wears  his  stockings  down. 

Smart.  The  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship. 

CA'PABLE.  ^  Fr.     Capable,     capacite ; 

CAPAri'i.iTV.  I  It.    Capuce,    capncita ;     Sp. 

Capa'ciiovs.  I  Cripaz,     cnpacidad ;      Lat. 

Capa'ciousness.  y  Capax,  from  Capere,  to  take. 

C'apa'citate,  v.  I  to  hold.     In  our  old  writers 

Capa'citv,  ft.  I  Capable  is  used  to  signify 

Capa'cifv,  v.  j  Capacious,  i.  c— 


CAP 

Able  to  take,  to  hold,  to  receive,  to  contain,  to 
comprise,  to  comprehend.  Now  more  emphati- 
cally— 

Sufficiently  able,  able  enough;  able,  (sc.)  to 
perform  or  execute ;  to  receive  into  the  mind,  to 
comprehend,  to  understand. 

To  capacitate  or  capacify  is  to  enable  or  cause 
to  be  able ;  to  enable  to  take,  hold,  receive,  con- 
tain, comprise  or  comprehend. 

Holye  Scrypture,  so  dcuysed  and  endyted  Ijy  the  hyghe 
■\\'isedome  of  God,  that  it  farre  excedeth  in  many  places  the 
cajpacitie  and  percciuing  of  ma. — SirT.  More.  Workes,  p.  242. 

In  the  foure  first  chapters  he  reherseth  the  benefits  of 
God  done  vnto  them,  to  prouoke  them  to  loue,  &  his  mighty 
dedes  done  aboue  all  natural  capacitie  of  faith,  that  they 
miglit  bcleue  God,  and  trust  in  him,  and  in  his  strength. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  21. 

Having  now  finished  the  treatise  of  principles,  elements, 
and  such  other  matters,  linked  and  concurring  with  them ; 
1  will  turne  my  pen  unto  the  discourse  as  touchnig  their 
effects,  and  works  composed  of  them,  beginning  first  at  that 
which  is  most  spacious  and  capable  of  all  things. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  670. 

The  convex  or  outbowed  side  of  a  vessel  will  hold  nothing ; 
it  must  be  the  hollow  and  depressed  part,  that  is  capable  of 
any  liquor.— iJy;.  Hall.  Ser.  6.  A  Holij  Panegyric. 

Capable  we  are  of  God  both  by  vnderstanding  and  will ; 
by  vnderstanding,  as  he  is  that  .soueraigne  truth,  which  com- 
prehendeth  the  rich  treasures  of  all  wisdome  ;  by  will,  as  he 
is  the  sea  of  goodiicsse,  whereof  whoso  tasteth  shall  thurst 
no  mote— Hooka:  Eccl.  I'oUtie,  b.  i.  §  U. 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him  :  look  you  how  pale  he  glares, 
His  forme  and  cause  conioyn'd,  preaching  to  fctones, 
Wottld  make  them  capeable. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Achil.  Come,  thou  shall  beare  a  letter  to  him  straight. 
Ther.  Let  me  cany  another  to  his  horse;  for  that's  the 
more  capable  creature.— /d.  Troil.  §•  Cress.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Euen  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace 
Shall  neu'r  looke  backe,  neu'r  ebbe  to  humble  loue. 
Till  that  a  capeahle,  and  wide  reuenge 
Swallow  them  vp. 


Id.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


His  violence  thou  fearst  not,  being  such 
As  wee,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 
Can  either  not  receave,  or  can  repell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capabilitij  and  godlike  reason 

To  rust  in  us  un\is,'i.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Afterward  discoursing  of  the  arke  and  the  capaliilily 
thereof  out  of  Buteo,  (though  indeed  he  name  him  not,)  he 
makes  Moses  his  cubit  to  be  the  same  with  ours. 

Hakcicill.  Apologie,  p.  223. 

Therefore  takingthe  kinds  precisely  of  all  creatures  as  they 
were  by  God  created,  or  out  of  the  earth  by  his  ordinance 
produced  ;  the  ark  after  the  measure  of  the  common  cubit, 
was  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  of  all,  according  to  the 
number  of  God  appointed. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  C. 


If  heaven  to  men  such  mighty  thoughts  would  give, 

What  breast  but  thine  capacious  to  receive 

The  vast  infusion  ?  or  what  soul  but  thine 

Durst  have  believ'd  that  thought  to  be  divine. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  iv. 

Is  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament 

Was  lavish't  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 

Were  left  for  haste  unfinish't,  judgment  scant, 

Capacity  not  rais'd  to  apprehend 

Or  value  what  is  best 

In  choice,  but  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong  1 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

God  sets  no  other  price  upon  heaven,  glory,  and  immor- 
tality, nay,  and  upon  himself  too,  but  our  love ;  there  being 
nothing  truly  great  and  glorious,  which  a  creature  is  capable 
of  enjoying,  but  God  is  ready  to  give  it  a  man  in  exchange 
for  his  heart.— SomW,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

We  naturally  are  void  of  those  good  dispositions  in  under- 
standing, wiU,  and  affection,  which  are  needful  to  render  us 
acceptable  to  God,  fit  to  serve  and  please  him,  capable  of 
any  favour  from  him,  of  any  true  happiness  in  ourselves. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34.  On  the  Creed. 

No  figure  is  so  capacious  as  this,  [a  sphere,]  and  conse- 
quently whose  parts  are  so  well  compacted  and  united,  and 
ije  so  near  one  to  another  for  mutual  strength. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

A  concave  measure  of  known  and  denominate  capacity, 
serves  to  measure  the  capaciousness  of  any  other  vessel. 

Holder.  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

In  the  deanery  succeeded  Richard  Layton,  or  Leighton, 
LL.D.  on  the  2Cth  July  the  same  year,  who  on  the  31st  June 
going  before,  was  admitted  to  the  said  prebendship  of 
UllisliClf,  piu-posely  to  capacitate  hiiu  for  a  deanery. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon. 


CAP 

[  Having  offered  up  himselfe  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  .nnd 
so  undergone  the  punishment,  which  was  due  unto  us  for 
them,  he  is  thereby  fully  capacitated  and  enabled  to  be  our 
advocate  with  the  father,  to  plead  our  cause,  and  to  make 
elfectual  intercession  with  him,  for  those  sins  which  we 
have  committed,  but  for  which  he  hath  isuliered. 

Bji.  Bereridge,  vol.  i.  Set.  G9. 

Is  it  not  better  to  praise  God  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
than  to  be  in  a  state,  wherein  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
God  at  all,  nor  be  in  any  capacity  of  praising  him  ? 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Wisdom  begets  a  sound,  healthful,  and  harmonious  com.- 
plexion  of  the  soul ;  thereby  capacifying  us  to  enjoy  plea- 
santly and  innocently  all  those  good  things,  the  divine 
Goodness  hath  provided  for,  and  consigned  to  us. 

Barrow,  vol.i.  Str.  1. 

When  a  young  Arabian  has  composed  a  good  poem,  all 
the  neighbours  pay  their  compliments  to  his  family,  and 
congratulate  them  upon  having  a  relation  capable  of  record- 
ing their  actions,  and  of  recommending  their  virtues  to 
posterity.— /o«es.  On  Eastern  Poetry,  Ess.  1 . 

[He,]  leaving  meaner  joys  to  kings, 
Soar'd  high  on  contemplation's  wings  ; 
Rang'd  the  fair  fields  of  nature  o'er, 
Wliere  never  mortal  trod  befcjre  : 
Bacon  !  whose  vast  capacious  plan 
Bespoke  him  angel,  more  than  man. 

Cotton.  Pleasure,  Vision  2. 

CAPA'RISON,  t).  ■)        Fr.    Caparu^on ;  from 

Capa'rison,  n.  j  Cappa.     (See  C.^r.)  Ap- 

plied to — 

The  covering  of  a  horse,  or  of  a  man ;  the  trap- 
pings, decorations,  with  which  he  is  covered. 

Caparassoncr, — to  furnish  with,  provide  with, 
dross,  or  attire  in,  or  put  on — a  caparinon,  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

Also  they  brought  many  horses  and  mules  vnto  him  fur- 
nished with  trappers  and  caparisons,  some  being  made  of 
leather  and  some  of  iron, — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  G9. 

Good,  my  complection,  dost  thou  think  though  I  am 
caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  haue  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my 
disposition? — Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

What  reeketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 

His  flattering  hollo,  or  his  stand-I-say  ? 
\Vliat  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur, 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay. 

Id.  Venus  S;  Adonis. 
After  the  same  manner,  they  have  taken  up  of  late  ano- 
ther custome,  to  silver  the  trappings  especially  and  capari- 
sons of  their  horses  of  service,  yea  and  the  harnesse  of 
coach-horses  and  draught-jades.— Ji'oKajid.  Plinic,  p.  517. 

What  boots  it,  that  my  fortune  decks  me  thus 
With  unsubstantial  plumes,  when  my  heart  groanes 
Beneath  the  gay  caparison,  and  love 
With  unrequited  passion  wounds  my  soul ! 

Smollet.  The  Regicide,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

CA'PER,  f.  ^  Fr.  Capriole;  It.  Capriota  ,■ 
Ca'pee,  n.  I  Sp.  Cabriola,  Capri  saltus  ;  the 
Ca'perer.  V goat's  leap; — a  leap  in  which 
Ca'preol,  v.  I  the  feet  are  moved  or  shaken 
Ca'priole,  n.  J  in  the  air, — so  called  from  its 
imitating  or  resembling  the  leap  of  a  goat, 
(  Skinner. ) 

To  leap,  jump,  skip,  or  dance ;  to  move  nim- 
bly, wantonly,  frolicksoraely,  capricioushj.  (See 
Caprice.     Also  the  quotation  below  from  Fuller.) 


He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  laciuious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

-    -  Rich.  III.  Act  i 


But  first  she  found  how  that  the  damsell  faire. 
The  messenger  that  sup'd  with  her  last  nigl.t, 
Was  gone  before,  with  purpose  to  repaire 
To  those  three  knights  that  lately  felt  her  might, 
When  she  did  cause  them  caper  in  the  aire. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xxxiii.  s.  60. 

To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight? 

And.  Faith  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  too't. 

Shakespeare.  TwelSih  Night,  Acl  i.  sc.  3. 

Goats,  in  Lat.  Capri,  a  carpcndo  from  cropping  (therefore 
forbidden  to  be  kept  in  some  places,  because  destructive  to 
young  woods)  are  when  young  most  nimble  and  frisking, 
(whence  our  English  word  to  caper)  but  afterwards  pat  on 
great  gravity. — Fuller.  Worthies.   Wales  General. 

Leo.  Gentle  sir. 

Alph.  I  am  not  gentle  sir,  nor  gentle  will  be. 
Till  I  have  my  poor  child  restor'd, 
Your  caper-cutting  boy  has  run  away  with  ? 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  ii.  EC  1. 
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Oft  doth  she  make  her  body  upward  fine. 
With  lofty  turns  and  caprioles  in  the  air, 
Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordeth  fair. 

Savies.  On  Dancing. 

Epiphanius  Feiiliuandus  himself  not  only  tell3  us  of  a 

Kill  m!  ;i|   I, ,11,  i.i  ,1  .•,  .111,!  ,,,•,,,, I,    I  i  Kit  he  could  not  go, 
IK         I,      ,     .i  ipon  tlie  hearing  of 

'•'■    '  '  III  I       1,1  ula]  immediately 

i.K,,\.   (/ujis,  vol.ii.  p.  182. 

A  man  may  appear  learned,  without  talking  sentences ;  as 
1  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can  dance,  the'  he 

oes  not  cut  capni^.—Spi'cliilitr,  No.  4. 


DriidcK.  (J.  Junr.)  Jucenal,  Sat.  14, 

The  capriole  is  the  most  violent  of  the  high  air.s.  To 
make  it  perfect  the  horse  should  raise  his  fore-parts  and  his 
hinder  to  an  equal  height :  and  when  he  strikes  out  behind, 
his  croupe  should  be  on  a  level  with  his  withers. 

Bercnger.  On  Horsemanship,  vol.  i.  c.  20. 

Proud  of  thy  spoils,  O  Italy  and  France  ! 
The  soft  enervate  strain,  and  caii'ring  dance  ; 
From  Sequan's  streams,  and  winding  banks  of  Po, 
He  comes,  ye  Gods  !  an  all  accomplish'd  beau. 

P.  Whitehead.  Honour.  A  Satire. 
Careless  he  seems,  yet  vigilantly  sly, 
Woos  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  passing  by. 
While  his  off  heel  insidiously  aside. 
Provokes  the  caper  which  he  seems  to  chide. 

Sheridan.  Prol.  to  Pizarro. 

CA'PILLARY,  adj.  \       Lat.    CapiUus,    qitaw 
Ca'pillaiiv,  7t.  \- capitis  pilus,    (Vossius, 

Capi'llasient.  7  after  Isidorus.) 

Hairy,  vk  <  mI  llnj  !i  ,lr  ;  having  the  fineness, 
smallness,  .!.  1  <  -    n    i,    i  ;-_flne,  small,  delicate. 

Thevani.s  un   ; r  ,.i  nT  the  feathers,  how  curiously 

arethey  wrou^lii  v.  nh  .. .>;i. ',.,;/ lilaments,  neatly  interwoven 
together,  whereby  Ihcy  are  not  only  light,  but  also  suffi- 
ciently close  and  strong,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  guard 
it  against  the  injuries  of  weather. 

Derham.  Physico-Thcology,  b.  iv.  e.  12. 

It  should  be  considered  that  mere  water  only  distends  the 

vessels  and  thereby  weakens  their  tone  ;  and  that  mercury 

by  its  great  momentum  may  justly  be  suspected  of  hurting 

the  fine  capillaries.— Berkley.  Siris,  s.  56. 

Animal  motion  and  sensation  are  also  accounted  for  by 
the  vibrating  motions  of  this  a;therial  medium,  propagated 
through  the  solid  capillamenls  of  the  nerves. — Id.  lb.  s.  224. 

CA'PITAL,  n.  \  Lat.  Capitalis,  from  Caput, 
Ca'pital,  adj.  I  the  head.  (  See  Cape.  )  Dut. 
Ca'pitalist.  \Kiipitacl;  Fr.  Cavedal ;  the 
Ca'pitally.  j  capital  or  principal  sum  or 
Capita'tiom.  J  stock.  Fr.  Chapiieau  ,■  It. 
Capitello ;  the  capital,  head  or  top  of  a  pillar. 

Of  or  belonging  or  pertaining  to,  the  head  ;  the 
chief,  the  principal,  the  uppermost ; — in  size  or 
situation,  in  rank,  in  degree,  in  importance,  in 
consequence.      As  a  capital  city,  a  capital  crime. 

For  vndouhtedly,  both  repletion  and  superfluous  slepe  be 
capilall  enemies  to  studye  as  they  be  semblably  to  health 
of  body  and  soule.— 5i>  T.  Elyot.  Gouernovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Wherefore  let  them  that  bee  cappitall  enemies  vnto  his 
grace,  both  in  heart  and  in  deede,  susspect  that  of  his  grace 
and  moue  him  vnto  it,  for  doubtless  I  will  neuer  doe  it. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  294. 

Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds  by  command 

Of  sovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony 

And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 

A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held 

At  Pandsemonium,  tli^  high  capital 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers-  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 

Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

Thus  we  have  finished  the  head  of  our  column,  which 
being  taken  in  general  for  all  these  members  together,  is 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  capital. 

Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

Whether  David  were  punished  only  for  pride  of  heart  in 
numbering  the  people,  as  most  do  hold,  or  whether  as  Jose- 
phus  and  m.any  maintaip.  he  suffered  also  for  not  perform- 
ing the  commandment  of  God  concerning  capitation  ;  th-it 
when  the  people  were  numbered,  for  every  head  they  should 
pay  unto  God  a  shekel,  we  shall  not  here  contend. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  II. 

AVlio,  that  hears  these  words,  would  not  wish  to  have  been 
present  at  this  astonishing  scene ;  which  represents  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  giving  an  account  of  his  faith  to 
Felix  the  Roman  governor,  in  so  moving  and  convincing  a 
manner,  with  such  a  force  and  eloquence  and  strength  of 
argument,  that  even  he,  before  whom  he  stands  (apitalltj 


CAP 

struck,  awed,  confountkd  by  his  discourse,  and 


Lat.  Caput,  the  head. 
(See  Cap.)  Fr.  Capi- 
Juler;  It.  Capitularc; 
Sp.  Capitular. 

To  settle  or  arrange 
the   heads,    (sc.)   of  an 


I  take  the  expenditure  of  the  capitalist,  not  the  value  of 

the  capital,  as  my  standard,  because  it  is  the  standard  upon 

which  amongst  us,  property  as  an  object  of  taxation,  is  rated. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  'Let.  3. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to 
tlie  fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor,  become  alto- 
getlier  arbitrary.  If  they  are  proportioned  not  to  the  sup- 
posed fortune,  but  to  the  ranli  of  each  contributor,  become 
!>!together  unequal. — St/iilli.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  V.  c.  2. 

CAPI'TULATE,  v. 

C.\Pl'TlL.'iU,  7;. 
CAPl'Trl.ARLY. 

Capi'tulary. 

Capitula'tion. 

Ca'pitile,  n. 
agreement ;   to  propose,  to  enter  into  ai-ticles  of 
agreement;    to  agree,  to  accede,  to  concede,  to 
terms  or  conditions,   (of  submission,  surrender.) 

Steevens  interprets  capituhile  in  Hmn/  IV. — to 
make  head ;  the  common  usagx'  seems  to  express 
the  speaker's  intention. 

Capitular,  (person  or  thing.)  of  or  belonging  to 
the  head,  (sc.)  of  an  ecclesiastical  body.  See 
Chapter. 

The  Lat.  Capilulum ,  Or.  Ki<pa\aiov,  V>'icUf 
renders  capiiile ;  Tyndall,  pi/th ;  Geneva  and 
.Modern  Version,  sum. 

But  a  capitilc  ( 

Of  the  thynges 

Bible,  ni\.  lb. 

Now  of  tlie  things  which  we  have  spoken,  (this  is)  the 
summe. — Geneva  Bible.  lb. 

Rather  than  to  fall  into  the  handes  of  the  people,  they 
deterrayned  to  Ictt  the  enemyes  into  Pyreus,  but  so  that  they 
shulde  not  hauc  nother  shypps  nor  the  fortresses  in  their 
handes,  and  to  capitulate  and  conferre  wyth  them  touchynge 
the  estate  of  the  cytie,  the  beste  that  they  could,  so  that 
their  parsones  might  be  saued.— ifico/fe.  Tliucydides,  p.  219. 

Sayinge,  that  in  this  confusion  thingis  shal  precede,  unles 
your  gr.  after  your  accustomed  dexteriiie,  enterprise  the 
direction  thereof  with  the  Fr.  k.  and  his  counsail :  appoynt- 
ing  by  capitulation  what  the  Pope's  ho.  shal  do,  and  what 
the  same  shal  trust  unto  therfore. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  25.  Gardner  to  Wolsey. 

■With  special  capitulation,  that  neither  the  Scots  nor  the 
French  shall  re-fortify,  nor  cause  to  be  re-fortified,  in  neither 
of  those  two  places ;  with  the  like  covenant  for  our  part,  if 
the  French  deputies  do  require  it. 

Burnet.  Records,  No.  50.  b.  i.  pt.  ii. 

Many  ways  of  composition  between  Duke  William  and 

King  Harold  were  propounded,  yet  Harold  would  barken  to 

none,  as  nothing  doubting  of  success,  and  perhaps  thinking 

it  a  disgrace  to  capitulate  for  that  which  was  now  his  own. 

Baker.   IVm.  I.  an.  1066. 

•  Percy,  Northumberland, 

The  Archbishops  Grace  of  Yorke,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  vs  and  are  vp. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


And  verelyin  those  cai>it'iintirn><  <A  y>-i<;\  which  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  P,,  i,  !  k,;  -l  \\.,.-  Tuscans  ten- 
dered unto  the  people  d  1;m  .  ,  I  1  :  r  express  article 
and  imposition,  that  tht.y  ,  ■    .  1,11.  but  oniye 

about  tillageofthegrouiiii. —  //,,    ,.   /.,    ,  .  b.xxxiv.c.  14. 

But  the  capitular  of  Charles  llic  Great  joyns  dicing  and 
drunkenness  together,  as  being  usual  companions,  and  for- 
bids them  both  alike  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Cromewell  advanced  to  Edinburgh  where  he  was  received 
without  any  opposition :  and  the  castle  that  made  a  long 
resistance  did  capitulate.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  i. 

The  keeper  alledgcd  you  could  do  nothing  but  when  all 
three  are  capilularly  met,  as  if  you  could  never  open  but 
like  a  parish-chest,  with  the  three  keys  together. 

Swift.  ToSt.  John,  May  U,VU. 


CAP 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  tlie  field. 
Beliold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'rs  combmc. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign. 


Johnson.   Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

CA'PON,  n.  >      Vf.Chapon;  Lat.  Capo  ;   Sw. 

C\'FoytisE.v.\  Kapuii;  Dnt.  Kap-hoen ;  Ger. 
Kapp-han;  A.  S.  C'«/)«h,  gallus  castratus.  From 
the  Dut.  and  Ger.  Kappen ;  to  chop  or  cut,— 
Wachter;  who  remarks  that  Martial  (he  believes) 
is  the  first  author,  v.-ho  uses  the  word  capo,  and 
that  Pliny  apparently  avoids  it  as  barbarous. 
Capus,  however,  is  mentioned  by  Varro,  de  re 
Rustica.      See  Gessncr  and  Viissius. 

And  eke  ther  was  a  polkat  in  his  hawe 
That  as  he  sayd,  his  capons  had  yslawe. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoncres  Talc,\.  12, /91. 

He  sawe  hem,  but  he  felt  hem  nought : 
So  that  vpon  his  owne  thought 
He  cheese  the  capon,  and  forsoke 
That  other, ' --  -i  . 


i  felawe  toke. — Gower.  Con.  A. 


Edward  Plantagenet  erle  of  Warwike,  of  whome  ye  haue 
heard  before,  beynge  kept  in  the  Towre  almost  fr<5  his  tender 
age,  out  of  .-ill  copany  of  me  and  sight  of  beastes,  I  so  much 
that  he  coulde  not  decerne  a  goose  from  a  capon. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  15. 

Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlords  hall 

^Vith  often  presents  at  each  festivall : 

With  crammed  capons  every  new  yeares  morne. 

Bp.Htttl.b.v.  Sat.  1. 

And  no  one  empty-handed  to  salute 

Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  have  no  sute 

Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rurall  cake. 

B.  Jonson.   To  Penshurst. 

I  tried  once  an  experiment,  which  might  indeed  have 
possibly  made  some  alteration  in  the  tone  of  a  bird,  from 
what  it  might  have  been  when  the  animal  was  at  its  full 
growth,  by  procuring  an  operator  who  caponiscd  a  young 
black-bird'  of  about  six  weeks  old. 

Barrinylon.  On  the  Singing  of  Birds. 

CAPO'UCH,  n.  \      Fr.    Capuchon,   (from  ca- 

Capu'ciied.  adj.   )  put) — 

A  monk's  cowle  or  hood;  also  the  hood  of  a 
cloak. 

He  [the  youth,  Dorothea]  wore  a  little  brown  capouch,  girt 
very  near  to  his  body  with  a  white  towel. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 


CAP 

These,  ,ong  time  ripening,  oft  as  Titan's  ray 
Bright-burning  blazes  on  the  summer's  day, 
At  length,  emerging  from  the  soil,  repair, 
And  sport  capricious,  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Fawkes.   Will  with  a  Wirj,. 
Should  fortune  capriciously  cease  to  be  coy. 

And  in  torrents  of  plenty  descend, 
I  doubtless,  like  others,  should  clasp  her  with  joy, 

And  my  wants  and  my  wishes  extend. 

Whitehead.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  1751. 

Ausonius,  who  first  mentions  it,  (the  tench,)  treats  it  with 
such  disrespect,  as  evinces  the  great  capriciousness  of  taste ; 
for  that  fish,  which  at  present  is  held  in  such  good  repute, 
was  in  his  days  tlie  repast  only  of  the  Canaille. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology,  Class  4. 


CA'PRICORN,  n. 
•niu,  the  Goat's  horn. 


Lat.    Caprii 


caprt 


Between  the  cicida  and  that  we  call  a  grasshopper,  the 
ditferences  are  very  many;   for  first,  they  are  diflerently 
cucullated  or  capouched  upon  the  head  and  back,  and  \ 
cicada  the  eyes  are  more  prominent. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v 


!niiy 

1  the 


So  the  sun  in  his  elevation  when  hee  enters  the  tropick  of 
cancer  is  in  heate  more  recollected  and  vigorous ;  but  when 
he  falls  otffrom  the  meridian,  as  in  Capricorne,  hee  is  more 
faint,  yet  more  dispersed  in  his  influence. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  {by  Wats,)  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

CAPRIFICA'TION.  1     Lat.  Caprificus,  (per- 
Capri'fical.  J  haps   caper  and  ^cw.5,) 

the  wild  fig,  which,  Pliny  says,  never  bringeth  any 
fruit  to  maturity,  but  breedeth  certain  flies  or 
gnats,  which,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon  in  the 
wild  fig,  fly  unto  the  other  kind,  upon  which  thej 
greedily  nibble,  and  thereby  let  in  the  breath  of 
the  warm  sun,  and  the  air  besides,  which  helps  to 
ripen  the  fruit.  Hence  the  device  of  bringing 
swarms  of  these  gnats  from  the  wild  to  the  other 
sort  of  fig  tree.      See  the  quotations  from  Pliny. 

The  nature  of  dust  is  to  drie  and  soke  up  the  superfluous 
moisture  of  the  niilke  within  figges.  And  therefore  when 
they  are  first  dried,  whether  it  be  by  the  meancs  of  dust,  or 
of  tlie  said  flies  feeding,  which  is  called  capiificntion,  they 
fall  not  from  the  tree  so  easWy.— Holland.  Pliiiie,  b.  xv.  c.  l". 

The  Athenians  goe  by  this  rule,  and  do  observe  duly  the 
caprificiall  day,  which  is  kept  holye  unto  Vulcan  ;  for 
then  they  ever  begin  to  drive  their  hives  for  this  kind  of 
honey.— /o(.  lb.  b.  xi.  c.  16. 

CA'PSTAN.  Sp.  Cabestrante;  Fr.  Cube 
stante.     Applied  to — 

The  cylmdrical  machine  around  which  a  rvpe  or 
cable  is  wound  :  in  raising  anchors  or  other  hcavj 
bodies. 

im  my  watch's  key, 
anchors  weigh. 
Gay.  Lament,  of  Glumdalclitch. 


Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 

And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  why-not. 

Hudibras,  pt. 


CAPRI'CE,  n. 

CAPRi'mio. 
Capri'cious,  adj. 
Capri'ciol'sly. 
Capri'ciousness. 


Fr.  Caprice;  It.  Capriccio; 
Sp.  Capricho ;  from  the 
Lat.  Caper,  a  goat ;  (q.d.  ) 
the  wantonness,  the  whim- 
sicalness  of  a  goat.  Skinner 
had  seen  the  word  only  in  the  English  Dictionary. 
It  is  in  Sherwood,  though  capriciousyiess  is  not. 
He  explains  caprichio,  (so  he  writes  it,)  a  fantas- 
tical humour.    See  Caper. 

Fr.   Caprice  is   thus   explained   by   Cotgrave ; 
A  humour,  giddy  thought,  fantastical  conceit, 
dden  will,  desire,  or  purpose 
which  one  hath  no  (apparent)  1 

But  we  are  not  to  be  guided  in  the  sence  we  have  of  that 
book,  either  by  the  misreports  of  some  antients,  or  the 
capriccio's  of  one  or  two  neotericka. 

Grew.  Cosmologia,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Tt  ul'l.  Hi.  1!  i^f,  1  •  ■  ir,  n  riPn*  rT-n-riT^  pxcus'd  by  the 

fo;)-Ii.-        :'  •      ..'    •  -     .  r  1  iM  -    ■  ■  li:ive  had  to  set 

fort'.L,  -  i.inge  and  r(7/3ri- 

I  "by  any  age  or 


C.VPSULE. 

Ca'psi-lar.  adj. 
Ca'psi'larv,  adj. 
C.a'psulate,  adj. 
C.a'psilated,  adj. 
6-r\K-q. 


of  plauls 
a  walnut 
Dictiovari/. ) 
The  little  cas 


Lat.    Capsula,   diminu- 
tive of  Capsa,  a  capiendo, 
(Vossius,)  i.e.  from  hold- 
ing    or    containing.        In 
Suidas,    KK\(/a ;    Kiarrj    Kat 
ci.vta  ct  area,  which   Schneidius  thinks 
»  nnnie.  o  cavilate,  from  the  hollovvncss 
■  ili'M-  may  be  held. 

,11  pKints — which  contain  the  seed. ) 
polls  are  the  little  short  seed-vessels 
t  'apsulated, — inclosed  in  any  thing,  as 
in  its  green  husk.    (Miller,  Gardeiier's 


The  dean  of  St^asb^lr^^ 
and  domicUiars,  {capiluhi 
consider  the  case  of  Imi! 
followed  the  nuns  of  Saint 


-,,  l.d.iv. 
:  cathedral, 


But  in  the  register  of  the  capiiula  ry  acts  of  Y 
it  is  ordered  as  an  indispensable  qualification,  that  the 
chorister,  who  is  annually  to  be  elected  the  boy-bishop 
8>lDUld  be  competenter  corpore  formosus. 

Wnrton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  s.  K. 


Of  jealousy.  1 
Till,  drawii- 
They're  foil i IV. 


And  [I,  Williams,  the  Lord  Ki 
conference)  such  reasons  to  the  2  ei 
it  is  no  easio  m.attcr  to  srifiisfie  tl 
latter  of  tliem,)  yet  the  V  v.    1     I  '  : 


Upon  his  right  hand 
before  her;  and,  on  hi? 


jon 


r  capsules  which  contain  the  seed  in  thi; 

■    '  less  than  half  the  size  of  ; 

nay  in  certain  kinds  they  do  no 
exceed  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  such  a  grain,  and  rcsem 
hie  little  bladders  bound  about  with  spiral  twisting  rings  0 
fillets.— Der/mm.  Physico-Theology,  b.  x.  Note  I. 

In  man,  and  most  other  ; 
of  bones ;  but  in  the  lampr 
so  much  as  a  back  bone)  the  heart  is  very  strangely  secured, 
and  lies  immured,  or  capsulated  in  a  cartilage,  or  gristly 
substance,  which  includes  the  heart,  and  its  auricle,  as  the 
skull  doth  the  brain  in  other  animals.— /rf.  lb.  c.  7.  Note  (4). 

When  it  [the  wind  pipe]  ariseth  from  the  lungs,  it  ascend- 
eth  out  directly  into  the  throat,  but  descending  first  into  a 
capsulary  reception  of  the  breast  bone. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

This  is  also  a  way  to  separate  seeds,  whereof  such  as  are 
corrupted  and  stcril.  swim  :  and  this  agreeth  not  onely  unto 
the  seed  of  plants  lockt  up  and  capsulated  in  their  husks 
but  also,  &c.—ld.  lb.   b.  iv.  c.  6. 

CA'PTAIN,  n.       ^       Fr.  Capitaine;    It.  C(i- 
Ca'ptain,  adj.  I  pilotio  ;        Sp.      Capitan 

Ca'ptainless,  «f/;.   >  Dut.  Kapiten ;   Mid.  Lat. 
Ca'ptainry.  I   Capitaneus.       From    the 

C.v'PTAiNSHip.         )  Lat.    Caput,    i.  c.     (says 


CAP 

Skinner,)  belli  seu  militia:  caput.  And  Kilian, 
a  capitc ;  for  as  the  head  governs  the  otlier  mem- 
bers, so — 

The  captain  governs  soldiers,  citizens,  and 
others. 

Ye  !ooke  for  your  Messias  to  be  some  captain  whiclie  shall 
Tsurpe  vato  himselfe  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  entre 
the  possessio  therof  witli  cha'ryottes,  horses,  elephauntes, 
wild  asses,  and  armed  hostes  of  men,  with  gunnes,  i-rosse 
howes,  ingiens,  fyer,  and  sworde,  and  bloud. 

Udat.  Lii/ce,  c.  24. 

Upon  the  Lord  Conier's  resignation,  the  eaptainsliip  of 

the  castle  of  Carlisle  was  appointed  to  Sir Gray,  and 

the  wardenship  of  the  west  Marshes  to  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave. — Burnett.  Records.  K.  Edward's  Journal,  pt.  ii. 

A  wayuer  or  fuller,  shuld  be  an  vnmete  capitaine  of  an 
armey,  or  in  any  office  of  a  gouernour. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Goiiernovr,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


But  capiainless 

Confusedly  they  deale, 
And  giue  a  wTetched  instant  of 
An  headles  common-weale. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  19. 

Sir  Edmund  Buller,  in  all  things  which  tended  to  the 
queene's  majestie's  profit  of  commonwealth,  was  a  principal 
against  it,  fearing  that  their  capteinries  should  be  taken 
away  &  liuery  abolished. 

Holinslied.  Chron.  of  Ireland,  an.  156S. 

This  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  you,  if  you  be  tlirifty, 
than  your  eaptainsliip,  and  more  natural. 

Bealim.  S,-  Fletcli.  A  King  S;  No  King,  Act  v. 


He  [the  Earl  of  Marlborough]  was  declared  captain- 
genernt,  and  the  prince  had  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  aU 
the  queen's  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1702. 

C.VPTIOUS.  ^       Lat.  Captiosus ,    Fr.  Cap- 

C.i'PTiousLY.       \tieux,   from  the  Lat.    Capio, 

Ca'ptiousness.   f  capere,  to  take.     The  Scotch 

Ca'ption.  J  use  Catch)/. 

Ready,  prompt,  quick,  eager,  to  take  offence,  to 
take  objection,  to  cavil,  to  quibble  :  and  thus  (ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  noun,  Caption,  by 
Chillingworth  ) — 

To  outwit,  to  deceive. 

Caption, — a  taking. 

Wherefore  they  went  vnto  Jesus,  and  moued  vnto  him 
this  captions  question  :  why  (quoth  they)  do  John's  dis- 
ciples and  the  Phariseis  ofttimes  fast,  and  thy  disciples  not 
fast  at  aae.—  Udal.  Mar!:,  c.  2. 

They  enquired  divers  questions  of  mee,  whether  my  Lord 
Cardinall  were  myne  ordinarye  iudge  or  not,  wyth  other  lyke 
rOjD/ious  interrogaiions?— £ar«es.   Il'orltes,  p.  223. 

Then  turning  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  Prelates  sayde  ; 
tliat  he  was  not  well  content  with  that  clause  of  theirs,  satuo 
nrdine  sua,  which  he  sayde  was  captious  and  deceytfull, 
hauing  some  maner  of  vcnym  lurcking  vnder  it. 

Grafton.  Hen.  II.  an.  9. 

I  know  I  lone  in  vaine,  striue  against  hope  : 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  siue, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  loue 
And  lacke  not  to  loose  still. 

Stialcespeare.  All's  well  ttiat  Ends  well.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

How  captioustij  he  derogates 
From  me  and  mine  estate  ? 
And  arrogates  vnto  himselfe 
To  bring  me  so  in  hate. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 
I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  consider  seriously,  with  what  strange 
caplinns  you  have  gone  about  to  delude  your  king  and  your 
country,  and  if  you  be  convinced  they  are  so,  give  glory  to 
God,  and  let  the  world  know  it  by  your  deserting  that  reli- 
gion, which  stands  upon  such  deceitful  foundations. 

Chillingwort/i,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
Wiat  design  can  the  wit  of  man  pitch  upon  in  a  captious 
and  suspitious  age  that  will  not  meet  with  objections  from 
those  that  have  a  mind  to  cavil. — Stillingfteet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

Captiousness  is  another  fault  opposite  to  civility,  not  only  I 

because  it  often  produces  misbecoming  and  provoking  ex- 

pressions  and  carriage,  but  because  it  is  a  tacit  accusation 

and  reproach  of  some  incivility,  taken  notice  of  in  those 

whom  we  are  angry  with.— Zocte.  Of  Education,  s.  143—4.  I 

Yet  he.  prime  pattern  of  the  captiow:  art, 

Out-Tibbalding  poor  Tibbald,  tops  his  part ; 

Holds  high  the  scourge  o'er  each  fam'd  author's  head,         I 

JJow  are  their  graves  a  refuge  for  the  dead.  1 

Mallet.  Verbal  Crilicism. 

voi.  I.  ' 


CA'PTIVE,  n. 
Ca'ptive,  v. 
Capti'vity. 
Ca'ptivan'ce. 
Ca'ptivate,  v. 
Ca'ptivate,  adj. 
Captiva'tio.v. 
Capta'tion. 
Ca'ption. 
C.Vptor. 
Ca'ptuke,  n. 
Ca'ptuue,  v. 


CAP 

Lat.  Captivus,  from  Ca- 
pere,  captuni,  to  take. 

To  captive,  appears  to 
have  been  used,  formerly, 
as   to   captivate    (met.)  is 

now ;  i.  e 

To  take,  (sc. )  as  a  pri- 
soner ;  (met. )  to  reduce  to 
bondage,  to  subject,  to  sub- 
due, to  overpower,  to 
enthral,  to  enslave  ;  and  as 
now  used  with  a  subaudi- 
tion, first,  of  gentle,  attractive,  persuasive  means 
or  qualities  ;  and  secondly,  sometimes  of  delusive 
or  deceitful  means  or  appearances. 

Captation,  in  Skelton,  is  used  with  the  first 
subaudition.  "  With  propre  captations  of  benevo- 
lence," (CTotvneofZawreU.)  And  see  Caitiff. 

The  verb,  to  capture,  now  of  so  common  use  in 
public  despatches,  and  in  our  Courts  of  law,  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  of  modern  origin. 
To  take,  (sc. )  as  a  prize,  as  a  prisoner. 

Rather  die  I  would,  and  determine 

As  thinketh  me  now,  stocked  in  prison 
In  wrefchednesse,  in  filth,  and  in  vermine 
Captife  to  cruell  king  Agamemnon. 

Chancer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 
If  thei  maye  not  vpon  the  peryll  of  theyr  soules,  wittingly 
suffer  among  the  people  whom  theyhaue  in  gouernaunceani 
one  to  take  awai  another's  horse,  how  maye  thei  without 
eternal  damnation  suffer  other  peple  and  specially  infidels, 
to  come  in,  spoyle,  and  robbe,  and  cnptiue  them  al. 

Sir  T.  More.  Worl.-es,  p.  279. 
And  if  our  English  papists  doe  but  looke  into  Portugall, 
against  which  they  haue  no  pretence  of  religion,  how  the 
nobilitie  are  put  to  death,  imprisoned,  their  rich  men  made 
a  praye,  and  all  sorts  of  people  captiued :  they  shall  finde 
that  the  obedience  euen  of  the  Turk  is  easy  and  a  libertie, 
in  respect  of  the  slauerie  and  tyrannie  of  Spaine. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  174. 
Loue,  that  liueth  and  raigneth  in  my  thought. 
That  built  his  seat  within  my  capliuc  hrest, 
Clad  in  the  armes  wherin  with  me  he  fought, 
Oft  in  my  face  he  doth  his  banner  rest. 

Surrey.  Tlie  Complaint  ofaLouer  Rebuked. 
And  departing  out  of  the  foresaid  hauen,  they  caried  two 
of  the  Prussian  ship-masters  with  the,  as  their  ca/;K«cs  vnto 
an  hauen  of  England  called  Sandwich. 

Haclduyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

Which  infidels  also  have  taken  hir,  [our  said  shipp.]  and 

al  the  said  goodes  and  merchaundises,  with  the  residue  of 

the  people  being  in  her,  whom  they  have  and  detaigne  in 

prison  and  captiuity. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  3.  Hen.  VIII.  to  Sir.  Ed.  Ponyngs. 
Her  slippers  rauished  hys  eyes,  her  bewty  capfyuated  his 
mynde,  with  the  sworde  smote  she  of  his  neck. 

^  Bible,  1551.  Juditti,  c.  16. 

Let  vs  Christian  men  graunt  nothing  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  euer  captiunt'e  our  reason  vnlo  that!  for  it  is  the 
infallible  reaso  and  wisdome  of  God,  and  passeth  our  reason 
ta.rte.—Fritlt.  Wortces,  p.  18. 

I  beheld  a  face,  a  face  more  bri^'ht 
Then  glistering  Phoebus,  when  the  fields  were  fir'd  ; 
Long  time  amaz'd  rare  beautie  I  admir'd. 
The  beames  reflecting  on  my  capUHcd  sight. 


Stii 


Witnesse  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 
"Wlien  Cressy  battell  fatally  was  strucke. 
And  all  our  princes  captin'd  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  black  Prince  of  W.ilc 
S/ia/cpspeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i: 
Come,  sad  eaptiues,  leave  yourmo.ans,- 

And  your  groans 
Under  Sion's  ruins  bury  ; 
Tune  your  harps,  and  sing  us  lays 

■  God  and  let's 


CAR 

How  ill-besoeming  is  it  in  thy  sex,  . 

To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 

Vpon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  cnptiuates  ? 

SlLahcspcarc.  3  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i  8C.  4. 

And  I  will  chayne  these  Icgges  and  armes  of  thine. 

That  hast  by  tyrannie  these  many  vccres 

Wasted  our  countrey,  slaine  our  citizens. 

And  sent  our  sonnes  and  husbands  captii/nlc. 

Id.  10.  1  Part,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Suf.  Sweet  Madam,  glue  me  hearing  in  a  cause. 

Mar.  Tush,  women  haue  been  eapliuate  ere  now. 

Id.  lb.  Act  V.  sc.  3, 

No  small  part  of  our  servitude  lyes  in  the  captivation  of 
our  understanding;  such  as,  that  we  cannot  see  ourselves 
captive.— Bp.  Hall.  Remains. 

Aloud  the  fairest  of  the  sex  complain 

Of  captives  lost,  and  loves  invok'd  in  vain ; 

At  her  appearance  all  their  glory  ends. 

And  not  a  star,  but  sets  when  she  ascends. 

Lansdowne.  Beauty  S,-  Law 

The  lengthen'd  night  gave  length  of  misery 

Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free  ; 

For  Pal.amon  in  endless  prison  mourns. 

And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns  : 

The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see  ; 

Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  lihertv. 

Dryde'n.  Palamon  Sf  Arcite. 

Here  are  princesses  more  illustrious  for  the  blood,  that 
lightens  in  their  cheeks,  than  for  that,  which  runs  in  their 
veins,  and  who  like  victorious  monarchs,  can  conquer  at  a 
distance,  and  captivate  by  proxy. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.  6.  Ref.  10. 

I  no  sooner  met  it,  [the  widow's  eye,]  but  I  bowed  like  a 
great  surprised  booby,  and  knowing  her  cause  .to  be  the  first 
which  came  on,  I  cry'd  like  a  captivated  calf  as  I  was,— 
Make  way  for  the  defendant's  witnesses. — Spectator,  No.  1 1 3. 

This  was  very  happy  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few  vears, 
being  concerned  in  several  captures,  he  brought  home  with 
him  an  estate  of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

Guardian,  No.  159. 

If  feelings,  void  of  art, 

Rouse  the  quick  passions,  and  inflame  the  heart ; 
If  music,  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongue, 
Captives  the  ear,  Beide  must  not  pass  unsung. 

CImrcliill.  I'lie  Rosciad. 
Yet,  on  a  time,  when  vig'rous  thoughts  demand, 
Indulge  a  warmth,  and  prompt  the  daring  hand : 
On  purpose  deviate  froiu  the  laws  of  art. 
And  boldly  dare  to  captivate  the  heart. 

Harte.  An  Essay  on  Painting. 

VTinch  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood 
in  the  time  of  Grotins,  even  with  regard  to  captures  made 
at  sea;  which  were  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  captors 
after  the  possession  of  twenty-four  hours  ;     though  the 

changed,  the  goods  nni^l  1;,  \'  l.i  •  ;i  I  in;,_:  :  :i    ,,  port,  and 
have  continued  a  ni;-!,-  -       ,  i  ,    ,if  safe 

custody,  so  that  all  h.ii  <    ,,    ,        :,    ,,       ■     :  t. 


CA'PUCHIN.      Capoueh,  (qv.) 

CAR,)?.  Ger.Karr;  S.\\:  Karra  ;  Vi:  Char. 
"  Car,  cart,  chariot,  and  the  Lat.  Currus,  are  the 
participle  of  the  A.  S.  Ci/ran,  act/ran,  to  turn,  to 
turn  about,  to  turn  backwards  and  forwards. 
This  word  was  first  introduced  into  the  Roman 
language  by  Caesar,  who  learned  it  in  his  wars 
with  the  Germans.  Vossius  mistakingly  supposes 
it  derived  from  Currus."    (See  Toohc.) 

A  vehicle  that  turns,  or  that  moves  by  turning 
(sc. )  on  wheels. 

O  thou  strong  builder  of  the  firmament, 

Who  placed'st  Phoebus  in  his  fien-  car. 
And  for  the  planets  wisely  didst  invent 

Their  sundry  luansions,  th.it  they  should  not  jar. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eclogue  I. 


merry.         Donn 
moving  grave, 


Ofyo 

My  self,  my  sepulchcr,  : 
Buried,  yet  not  exempt 
By  priviledge  of  death  and  burial 
From  worst  of  other  evills.  jiains  and  wro: 
But  made  herehv  obnnxions  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 
Life  in  caplirili/ 

.Among  inhuman  foes.— 3Iillon.  Samson  . 
With  that  he  gan  at  large  to  her  dilate 
The  whole  discourse  of'his  capiiuance  sad 
In  sort  as  ye  haue  heard  the  same  of  late. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qn 
But  after  many  fieldes,  vnto 

The  foes  coiitinnall  wr.ioke. 
The  French  king  caplivalnl  to 

The  English  raonarke,  h.-)tke 
His  victor  saylcs,  the  prince  of  Wale?, 

Edward  surnaniert  hlacke. 

Warjier.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  28. 
265 


Safe  , 


fashion,  and  sung 
■^  Ih.1t  he  heard  the 

//-.Actiii.  sc.  i'.^ 


■  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  tliy  smell ! 
At  distance  rolls  along  t)ie  gilded  coach. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach. 

Gay.    Trivia,  b.  ii. 
Behold,  where  Diyden's  less  presumptuous  car. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race 

With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long  resounding  pace. 
Gray.  The  P'rogress  of  Poesy,  3. 

CA'RABINE,  or  }      Fr.  Curabin;  It.  Carahina; 

C.Vrkine.  )  Sp.  Carahina ;  Ger.  Karhi- 

cr.  Proprie  est  interfector,  a  slayer,  and  is  de- 
ived  from  the  ."..  S.  Cearfan,  interficero,  to  slay, 

M  M 


CAR 

(Wachter.)      In  A.  S.  Cearfan,  ceorfan,  aceorfan, 
to  carve,  to  out,  to  cut  to  pieces,  to  slay,  to  kill. 
A  destructive  kind  of  gun. 

What  though  the  German  drum 

Bellow  for  freedom  and  revenge!  the  noise 
Concerns  not  us,  nor  should  divert  our  joys  ; 
Nor  ouglit  tlie  tlmnder  of  their  carabiits 
Drown  tlie  sweet  airs  of  our  tun'd  violins. 

Curew.  On  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

I,  hearing  him  give  good  words,  thought  he  proposed  to 
render  himself  to  me  ;  and  therefore  stopped  my  horse,  that 
I  might  hear  him  more  distinctly  :  but  he,  instead  of  that, 
made  ready  his  carabine  to  fire  at  me. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

CA'RACK,  n.  Fr.  Carraque ,-  It.  Caracca ; 
Sp.  Caraca.  Vossius,  a  gravitate  capitis,  a  Kapa 
ct  $apvs.  Skinner,  perhaps,  from  the  Lat.  Car- 
rus ;  (q.  d. )  carrus  marinus.     Dclphino  calls  it — 

A  great  heavy  sort  of  ship,  the  Portuguese 
formerly  sailed  in  to  the  East  Indies :  it  was  also 
used  by  the  Gcnoeses. 

Carack  and  Caravel  had  probably  one  origin  ; 
and  that  origin  the  cargo  with  which  they  were 
loaded. 

And  now  hath  Sathanas,  sayth  he,  a  tayl 
Brodcr  than  a  carrike  in  the  sayl. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnourcs  Pro!,  v.  7270. 

And  had  prepared  in  certayne  portes,  such  a  nombre  of 
vessels,  shyppes,  careekes,  and  gayles,  sufiyeient  to  passe 
ouer  Ix.m.  men  of  armcs,  with  all  their  purueaunces. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Croni/cle,  vol.  i.  c.  27. 

The  other,  [ship]  wherein  C.  Cjesar  had  transported  the 
second  oheiiske  into  the  river,  after  it  had  been  kept  safe  for 
certain  yeares  together  to  be  scene,  (for  that  it  was  the  most 
admirable  carrick  that  ever  had  been  knowne  to  flote  upon 
the  sea,)  Claudius  Caesar  late  Emperour  of  Rome,  caused  it 
to  be  brought  to  Ostia,  where,  for  the  safetie  and  securitie 
of  the  haven,  he  sunk  it,  alid  thereupon  as  a  sure  founda- 
tion, bee  raised  certaine  piles  or  bastions,  like  turrets  or 
skonces,  with  the  sand  of  Pnteoli. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  9. 

Tlie  fire  refuses  not,  as  well  to  warm  the  beggar  as  the 
prince  ;  the  water  bears  as  well  the  carrick  as  the  cork. 

Feltham,  Resolve  75. 

CARAVA'N,  n.  ■)  A  Persian  and  Turkish 
Carava'nsaky.  )word.  The  Turks  pronounce 
it  Kervan,  and  it  signifies  a  number  of  persons 
assembled  to  journey  together.  Caravansera, — 
from  Kervan,  and  serai,  a  house  ;  a  liouse  at  which 
caravans  sojourn,  (Menage.) 

Sir.  \\'hat  ill  chance  hath  brought  the  to  this  place, 
So  far  from  path  or  road  of  men,  who  pass 
In  troop  or  caravan,  for  single  none 
Durst  ever,  who  return'd,  and  dropt  not  here 
■   His  carcass,  pin'd  with  hunger  and  with  drought  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Rei/ained,  b.  i. 


Ah  sir,  said  the  Dervise, 
bitants  so  often,  and  recei 
guests,  is  not  a  palace  but 


i  house,  that  changes  its  inha- 
!S  such  perpetual  succession  of 
caravansary. 

Spectator,  No.  289. 

The  wealthy  marts 

Of  Ormus  and  Gombroon,  whose  streets  are  oft 
AVith  caravans  and  tawny  merchants  throng'd. 
From  neighbouring  provinces  and  realmes  afar. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iv. 
Obadiah,  the  son  Abensina,  left  the  caravansara  early  in 
the  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  plains  of 
Indostan.— flnmi/iT,  No.  G5. 

C.VRAVEL,  or>       Vr.  CaravcUe ;     It.    Cara- 

Ca'rvel.  f  re/Za;  Sp.  Carahela.    Menage 

says  from  Carabus,  (a  crab.)  Caraba,  carava, 
caravella,  caravel.     See  Carack. 

Hackluyt  appears  to  have  deemed  it,  com- 
paratively, a  large  vessel.     Delphino  calls  it 

A  light,  round,  old-fashioned  ship,  with  a  square 
poop,  rigged  lilce  a  galley,  formerly  used  in  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

The  next  day  being  the  10th  of  May  in  the  morning,  there 
■were  come  to  aide  the  said  Portugals,  foure  great  armadas 
or  carauals  more  which  made  seuen.  of  which  4,  three  of 
them  were  at  the  least  100  tunnes  a  piece,  and  another  not 
so  bigge,  but  all  well  appointed  and  full  of  men. 

Hacklui/l,  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  63. 

Isab.  Who  I  ?  I  thank  you,  I  am  as  haste  ordain'd  me.  a 
thing  slubber'd,  my  sister  is  a  goodly  portly  lady,  a  woman 
of  a  presence,  she  spreads  sattens,  as  the  king's  ships  do 
canvas  every  where,  she  may  spare  me  her  misen.  and  her 
bonnets,  strike  her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  out  sail  me.  I 
am  a  carvel  to  her. 

Seaum.  S/  Fkteh.  Wit  without  Money,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


CAR 

CARBONA'DO,  t;.   )        Fr.    Carhonade ;      It. 

Carbona'do,  n.  ]   Carbonuta ;     from     the 

Lat.  Carbo,  carbouis,  a  coal. 

Fr.  Carbonade, — "  a  rasher  on  the  coals  ;  also  a 
slash  over  the  face,  which  fetcheth  the  flesh  with 
it,"  (Cotgrave.) 

To  carbonado,  is,  to  chop,  cut,  slice,  or  slash ; 
as  meat  chopt  or  cut  for  cooking  upon  the  coals. 


An  hundred  thousand  Turks,  it  is  no  vaunt, 

Assail'd  him ;  every  one  a  termagaunt : 

But  what  did  he,  then  !  with  his  keen-edged  spear. 

He  cut  and  carbonaded  them:  here  and  there 

Lay  legs  and  arms. — Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Has  he  bespoke  ?  what,  will  he  have  a  brace. 
Or  but  one  partridge,  or  a  short-legg'd  hen, 
Daintyly  carbonado'd. 

£eaum.  ^  Fletch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  i.  so.  1. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say  the  troth  o'nt 
before  Corioles,  he  scotcht  him,  and  notcht  him  like  a  cor- 
bonado.— Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Cimb.  Hunger  shall  force  thee  to  cut  off  the  brawns 
From  thy  arms  and  thighs ;  then  broil  them  on  the  coals 
For  carbonadoes. — Massinger.  The  Bondman,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

They  make  a  general  sally,  and  attack  all  that  are  so  tm- 
fortunate  as  to  walk  the  streets  through  which  they  patroll. 
Some  are  knocked  down,  others  stabbed,  others  cut  and 
carbonadoed. — Spectator,  No.  324. 

CA'RBUNCLE,  n.  ■)      Fr.  Carbuncle;  It.  Car- 

Ca'rbuncled,  arf/.  )  boncolo ;  Sp.  Carboiicol  ,- 
Dut.  Karbunckel ;  Lat.  Carbvncidus,  diminutive 
of  Carbo,  carbonis,  a  coal ;  quod  sit  ignitus  ut  carbo. 

Carbunculus,  by  Pliny,  is  applied  to  a  disease 
that  singes  and  bums  the  eilets  of  the  burgeons  or 
buds ;  he  also  speaks  of  "  the  bote  earth,  called 
Carbunculus,  which  used  to  burn  the  corne  sowne 
thereupon,"  (Holland.) 

A  Carbuncle  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  pre- 
cious stone ;  and  also  to  certain  burning  spots  or 
tumours  on  the  face ;  to  both,  from  their  shining 
or  glittering  like  burning  coals.  Sec  the  example 
from  Pliny. 

Foith  right  he  straught  his  finger  out. 

Upon  the  whiche  he  had  a  rynge, 

To  seen  it  was  a  riche  thyng, 

A  fine  carbuncle  for  the  nones 

Most  precious  of  all  stones. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

So  harde  is  that  carbuncle,  catching  ones  a  core,  to  be  by 
any  meane  well  and  surely  cured. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  v.  SSI. 

And  the  goutes,  carbuncles,  kankers,  lepryes.  and  other 
lyke  sores  and  sycknesses,  whiche  do  proceed  of  blode  cor- 
rupted, be  to  al  men  detestable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Goueritovr,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

The  carbuncle 

Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  ejecteth. 

That,  in  the  very  darkest  night, 

The  eye  to  it  diiecteth.— Drayton,  Nymphal  9. 

Among  these  red  gems,  the  rubies,  otherwise  called  car- 
buncles, challenge  the  principall  place  and  are  esteemed 
richest :  they  have  their  name  in  Greekc  of  the  liketiesse  unto 
Jire,  and  yet  fire  hath  no  power  of  them,  which  is  the  reason 
that  some  caU  them  Apyroti.— HoHaHd.  Plinie,  b.xxivii.  c.7. 

Drink,  drink  oifyour  bowls. 

We'll  enrich  both  our  heads  and  our  souls 

With  canary, 
A  carbuncled  face 
Saves  a  tedious  race. 

For  the  Indias  about  us  we  cnrry. 

Brome.  The  Good  Fellow. 

In  our  annals  or  cronicles  we  find  upon  record,  that  while 
Lucius  Paulus  and  Q.  Marcius  were  Censors  of  Rome,  the 
pestilent  carbuncle  (a  disease  appropriat  to  Provance  and 
Languedoc  in  France)  came  first  into  Italic. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xsvi.  c.  1. 

I  find,  on  the  one  side  that  a  great  many  think  it  no  rarity, 
upon  a  mistaken  persuasion,  that  not  only  there  are  store 
of  carbuncle.'^,  of  which  this  is  one:  but  that  all  diamonds, 
and  other  glittering  jewels,  shine  in  the  dark.  Whereas,  on 
the  other  side,  there  are  very  learned  men,  who  (plausibly 
enough)  deny,  that  there  are  any  carbuncles  or  shining 
stones  at  nM.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  790. 

The  infectious  steams  presently  invaded  the  lower  part  of 
his  leg,  and  produced  a  pungent  pain  and  blister,  which 
turned  to  a  pestilential  carbuncle,  that  could  scarce  be  cured 
in  a  fortnight  after.— id.  lb.  vol.  iii,  p.  670. 


Tlierefore  he  would  have  it  his  way  ;  and  our  friend  is  to 
drink  till  he  is  carbuncled,  and  tun-bellied ;  after  which  we 
will  send  him  down  to  smoke,  and  be  biuried  with  his  an- 
cestors in  Derbyshire.— ra;/er.  No.  06. 

From  that  scene 

The  gloomy  night  for  ever  to  expel. 
Imagination's  wanton  skill  in  chains 
Of  pearl  throughout  the  visionary  hall 
Suspends  carbuncles,  gems  of  native  light. 
Emitting  splendotu:,  such  as  tales  portray. 

Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  iv. 

CA'RCAN.  >      Fr.  Carcan;  Mid.  Lat.  Carca- 
Ca'rcanet.  )  num.     Menage  says  from  the  Gr. 
KipKivos,  a  kind  of  chain. 

A  kind  of  chain,  Csc.)  for  the  neck,  or  a  neck- 
lace. 

Unto  which  [Geometry  and  Astrology]  who  will  thinke 
that  the  gorgeous  trappings  and  caparisons,  the  brooches, 
collars,  and  carkans  of  riches  are  any  waies  comparable. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  177. 

For,  said  they,  they  have  the  same  bows,  the  same  rich 
embroidered  go\Yns,  the  same  golden  chains  and  carcaneis 
of  womanish  persons,  hanging  on  their  cowardly  bodies  and 
faint  hearts.— J^forWi.  lb.  p.  280. 

My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  howres ; 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet. 
And  that  tomorrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iii.  sc.  1, 

About  his  necke  a  carknett  rich  he  ware, 
Of  precious  stones,  all  set  in  gold  well  tried. 

His  armes  that  erst  all  warlike  weapons  bare, 
In  golden  bracelets  wantonly  were  tied. 

Harrington.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  vii.  s.  46. 

CA'RCASS.  \  Fr.  Carquass;  Mid.  Lat.  Car- 
Ca'rcaslike.  f  casi'wm.  Perhaps  immediately 
from  the  Fr.  Carquois ,-  It.  Carcasso,  a  quiver,  ob 
similitudinem  cnm  pharetra  ;  (sc.)  with  an  empty 
quiver.  ( See  Junius,  Menage,  Du  Canye,  and 
Wachter. )     Applied  to — 

A  dead  body ;  any  thing  decayed ;  in  a  ruinous 
state ;  the  mere  shell ;  the  skeleton  ;  as  the  car- 
cass of  a  house. 

Howe  ca  I,  quoth  he,  be  sure  therof.  May  yr  taking  vp 
of  a  mannes  bones,  &  setting  hys  carcas  in  a  gay  shrine,  & 
then  kissing  his  bare  scalpe,  make  a  ma  a  saint. 

Sir  T.  More.  Works,  p.  190. 

He  woulde  haue  commaunded  the  karkaslyke  syeke  man 
to  be  had  away,  and  then  haue  all  to  washed  himselfe  with 
waler— !7du;.  Mark,  c.2. 

Thre  times  about  the  walls  of  Troy  was  Hector  haled  on 

ground 
His  carcas  eke  Archilles  had  for  golde  exchaunged  round. 
Phaer.  Virgile.  JEneidos,  b.  i. 

But,  for  our  burning  of  the  dead,  by  all  means  I  am  wonne 
To  satisfie  thy  king  therein,  without  the  slenderest  gaine 
Made  of  their  spoyled  carkasses ;  but  freely  (being  slaine) 
They  shall  be  all  consiun'd  with  fire. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 
ast.  Heere's  a  stay, 
Tha 
Out  of  his  ragges. — Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

, The  Red  sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursu'd 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carkases 

And  broken  chariot  wheels. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i. 

He  thinks  that  Providence  fills  his  purse,  and  his  barnes, 
only  to  pamper  his  owne  carcass,  to  invite  him  to  take  bis 
ease  and  his  fill,  that  is,  to  serve  his  base  appetites  with  all 
■  "  ■       -South,  vol.  iv.  Sei.2. 


Fast  by  the  azure  necks  he  held 

And  grip'd  in  either  hand  his  scaly  foes ; 
Till  from  their  horrid  carcasses  expell'd 

At  length  the  poisonous  soul  unwilling  flows. 

West.  First  yemean  Ode. 

CA'RCERAL.  Lat.  Career,  a  prison ;  a  coer- 
cendo,  quod  exire  prohibet,  (Varro.)  Carceres 
(the  barriers  or  starting  post)  are  so  called  be- 
cause horses  are  restrained  (coercentur)  from  going 
beyond  them,  before  the  signal  is  given.  The 
Goth.  Karker;  A.  S.  Carceni;  Dut.  and  Ger. 
Kerker;  Wachter  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
A.S.  Cork,  cura,  care,  (of  which  prisons  are  full.) 

Notwithstanding  through  fauour  they  were  contented, 
that  he  should  be  released  from  his  earceral  indurance,  in 
case  he  would  put  in  sufficient  suretie  in  the  king's  chan- 
cerie,  and  swere  that  he  shall  neuer  holde  or  fauoui  any 
such  opinions  hereafter.— J'<i».  Martyrs.  Hen.  Tl.  an,  1. 


CAR 


;ARD,  I'.     ^  Fi-.   Carte;     It.  ( 

Jard,  n.          I  Carta;  Lat.  C/tarta, 

/a'rder,  71.     J  and  that  from  Xapat 

;a'kding,  n.  J  pere,  to  grave,  to  w 


It.  Carta ;     Sp. 

from  XapT-ns, 

Xapacra-eiv,  inscul- 
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The  shipman's  card  is  his  chart  .■  "  Mappcs  and 
ciirdes :  are  maps  and  c/ia;«s."  ( See  Steevcns  on 
Ilaiidet,  act  V.  sc.  1.) 

Carding, — playing  games  of  hazard  with  cards. 

Item,  that  no  blaspheming  of  God,  or  detestable  swearing 
be  vsed  in  any  ship,  nor  communication  of  ribaldrie,  filthy 
tales,  or  vngodly  talke  to  be  suffred  in  the  company  of  any 
ship,  neither  dicing,  cardiiit/.  tabling,  nor  other  diuelish 
games  to  be  frequented. — Hacklurjt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

Imprimis,  to  banish  swearing,  dice  and  card-playing,  and 
lilthy  communication,  and  to  serue  God  twice  a  day  with 
the  ordinary  seruice  usuall  in  chuiches  of  England. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ill.  p.  75. 

Playing  at  cards  and  tables  is  some  what  more  toUerable, 
oncly  for  as  moch  as  therein  -(vytte  is  more  vsed,  and  lessc 
ti  uste  is  in  fortune,  all  be  it  therin  is  neythcr  laudable  study 
or  exercise.— Sir  T.  Eli/ot.  The  Gouernovr,  b.i.  c.  26. 


Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide, 
Yet  I  haue  fac  'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Shakespeare.  Tamiiiy  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

I  my  selfe  haue  all  the  other, 

Auii  the  very  ports  they  blow. 

Ail  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

1'  th'  ship-man's  curd.  Id.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

And  because  the  altars  were  not  so  easie  to  be  repaired 
again,  they  provided  tables,  whereof  some  before  used  to 
serve  for  drunkards,  dicers,  and  carders,  but  they  were  holy 
enough  for  the  priest  and  his  pageant. 

Knox.  History  of  Heformalion,  p.  148. 

Nay,  be  it  that  he  should  espy 

False  carding,  what  of  it  ? 
It  shal  be  thought  but  ielousie 

Inhim,  orwantof  wit.— frainer.  Albion'sEngland,h.V\. 

This  year  died  I.anfrank,  after  he  had  been  Archbishop  of 

Panterbury  eight,  rn  v-.o,,  v  li-,  h.iil  brought  the  monks  to 
some  good  order,  ih, II  h  in  'i  ;  i  mk' followed  hunting  and 
hawking,  diciii,- ,ii;  I  ;  !m>  great  discredit  of  their 

profession.- &//.'■-.   /i  /  ■-  ■  ■   /,'.  .ni.  1087. 

Some  enquire  whether  the  trade  oi  card-maJcers  and  dice- 
makers  be  lawl'ul ;  and  the  reason  of  their  doubt  is,  because 
these  things  are  us'd  by  the  worst  of  men,  and  to  very  vile 
purposes ;  to  which  these  arts  do  minister,  and  therefore 
are  reasonably  suspected  as  guilty  of  a  participation  of  the 
consequent  crimes. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rale  of  Consc.  b.iv.  c.  1. 


ck  of  cards,  with  no  other 
what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  or  no  other  ideas, 
but  those  of  black  and  red  spots  ranged  together  in  different 
figures.— S^re/a^or,  No.  93. 

My  business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was  ofTered, 
every  place  in  which  mankind  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  at  card- 
tubtes,  however  brilliant,  I  have  always  thought  my  visit 
lost,  for  I  could  know  nothing  of  the  company,  but  their 
clothes  and  their  faces. — Rambler,  No.  10. 

E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  back-string  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
f»f  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
0!  card-devoted  time,  and  night  by  night 
Piac'd  at  some  vacant  corner  of  the  board, 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 

Cou'per.  Task,  b.  iv. 

CARD,  V.  ^        Dut.  Kaerden,  obliquo  lanara 
Card,?!.      >  deducero  ferro,  ( Kilian. )   Fr.Car- 
Ca'rder.    J  der ;    It.  Cardare  ;    Sp.  Cardar ; 
Lat.  Carere,  from  Kfipeiv,  eKupov,  to  sliear. 

IVIr.  Steevens  thinlcs,  that  the  met.  in  Shalces- 
pcare's  Henry  IV.  is  taken  from  minyling  coarse 
wool  with  fine,  and  carding  them  together,  whereby 
the  value  of  the  latter  is  diminished.  To  card,  he 
adds,  is  used  by  other  writers,  for  to  mi.v.  In 
Ritson's  opinion,  the  King  means  that  his  prede- 
cessor set  his  consequence  to  hazard,  played  it 
away,  (as  a  man  loses  his  fortune,)  at  cards. 
Dyer  calls  it — the  mingling  card.  It  seems  to  be 
used  as  eqtiivalent  to — to  discard. 

To  card  (e.  g.)  in  Bacon  and  Beaum.  &  Fleteh. 

To  mix,  to  mingle ; — (also  to  clear  or  free  from,) 
as  by  the  operation  of  carding. 

The  skipping  king  hee  ambled  vp  and  doune 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soone  kindled,  and  soone  burnt,  carded  his  state, 
Mingled  his  royaltie  with  carping  fooles,  &c. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  ill.  sc.  2. 


It  is  an  excellent  drinlc  for  a  consumption,  to  be  drunk 
lither  alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  40. 

Petru.  But  mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balderdash. 
Such  a  strange  carded  cunningness,  the  rayne-bow 
\Vhen  she  hangs  bent  in  heaven,  sheds  not  her  colours 
Quicker,  and  more,  than  this  deceitful  woman, 
Weaves  in  her  dyes  of  wickedness. 

Beaum.  ^  Fleteh.  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  book  be  carded  and  purged  of  cer- 
ain  base  things  that  lurk  among  his  liigh  conceits. 

Slielton.  Sou  Quixote,  b.  1.  c.  (3. 


Upon  these  taxations 

The  clothiers  all  not  able  to  maintaine 
The  many  to  them  longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Sliakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i 

' Go.  card  and  spin  ; 

And  leave  the  business  of  the  war  to  men. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam. 

"With  equal  scale 

Some  deal  abroad  the  well-assorted  fleece. 
These  card  the  short,  those  comb  the  longer  flake. 
Dyer.  The  Fleece 
Then  the  sleek  brightening  lock,  from  hand  to  ban 
Keiiews  its  circling  course:  this  feels  the  card; 
That,  in  the  comb,  admires  its  growing  length. 

Behold  the  fleece  beneath  the  spiky  comb 
Ilrop  its  long  locks,  or,  from  the  mingling  card, 
oSpread  in  soft  flakes,  and  swell  the  whitcn'd  floor.— 


lCK.  ^  Fr. 
L,  adj.  >  Card. 
R,  ?i.     J  heart. 


Cardiaque ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Cardiaco  ;    Gr.  KapSia,   the 


CA'RDIACK 

Cardi'acai. 
C.Vrdiaclr, 

Cardiacle  is  any  thing  which  affects  the  heart 
either  disease  or  cure.     See  Cordial. 

But  wel  I  wot,  thou  dost  min  herte  to  erme, 
That  I  have  almost  caught  a  cardiacle. 

Chaucer.  TIte  Pardoneres  Prologue,  v.  12,347. 

Certes  lady  (qd.  I  tho)  so  ye  must  ncedes,  or  els  I  had 
nigh  caught  soch  a  cordiacle  for  sorrow,  I  wot  it  wel  I 
should  it  neuer  haue  recouered.— /rf.  Test,  of  Louc,  b.  ii. 

The  leaf  of  balm,  and  of  alleliua  or  wood  sorrel,  as  also 
the  roots  of  anthora,  represent  the  heart  in  figure,  and  are 
cardiaeuL^~H.  More.  Antidote  against  Atticism,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


}Fr.  Cardinal;  It.  Car- 
dinale  ;  Sp.  Cardcnal  ,- 
Dut.  Kardinael ;  Lat. 
Cardinalis,     from     Cardo, 


CA'RDINAL,  n 

Ca'rdinal,  adj. 

Ca'rdinai.ize. 

C.VRDiNALsnir. 
a  hinge,  "  that   on  which  the    door  is   turned 
and  returned :"   from  the  A.  S.   Ci/ran,  to  turn. 
Du   Cange  quotes,  among  others,'  tho  following 


Porta  sues  postes  sine  Cardiiie  claudere  nescit. 

Nee  bene  prater  eos  Pastor  ovile  regit. 
Cardo  tenet  portam,  nee  quid  valet  ilia  remoto 

Cardine,  sic  Papa  nihil  valet  absque  viris. 

"  A  Cardinal  is  so  stiled,  because  serviceable  to 
the  apostolick  as  an  axle,  or  hinge,  on  which  the 
whole  government  of  the  church  turns  ,•  or  as  they 
have  from  the  Pope's  grant,  the  hinge  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Romish  Church,"  ( Ayliffe. ) 

Cardinal,  adj. — pre-eminent,  chief,  principal. 

The  doke  was  so  called,  because  similar  to  that 
usually  worn  by  cardinals. 

Though  Spelman  seems  to  agree  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  the  Lat.  Cardo,  he  differs  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  application.  (See  liis  Gloss. 
Arch.,  Du  Cange,  and  Menage.) 

So  that  tueie  cardinals  the  pope  him  sende  iwis, 
&  hii  him  asoilede  of  that  was  ido  amis. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  476. 
Now  is  peeres  to  the  plouh.  pruyde  hit  aspide 
And  gadered  hym  a  gret  ost.  greven  he  thenketh 
Conscience  and  alle  cristene.  and  cardinale  vertnes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  383. 
A  cardinall  was  thilke  tide, 
"VVhiche  the  papate  hath  long  desjTcd, 
And  therevpon  gretly  conspired, 
But  whan  he  sighe  fortime  is  failed, 
For  whiche  long  time  he  hath  trauailed  : 
That  like  fyre,  whiche  Ethna  brenneth. 
Through  out  his  woefull  herte  renueth. 

Gomer.   Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


They  shoote  all  at  that 
Out  of  their  stronge  townes 
They  shote  at  him  with  crownes. 

Slielton.  Why  t 
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For  what  other  is  all  his  doctrine  then  of  benefiles,  pro- 
motions, dignities,  byshoprikes,  cardinallshyps. 

Tyndall.   Il'orkes,  p.  116. 
For  this  believe,  that  impudence  is  now 
A  cardinal  virtue,  and  men  it  allow 
Reverence,  nay  more,  men  study  and  invent 
New  ways,  nay  glory  to  be  impudent. 

.  Drayton.  Of  the  Evil  Time. 

He  hath,  above  the  worst  of  carnal  popes    cardinali  id 
divers  to  the  bolstering  up  of  the  Borghesiin  faction 

Sheldon    Uiractis  of  Antiehrist  p  30i 

The  colour  of  his  face  was  as  all  gcneralh  T'ree    more 
fresh  during  the  time  ofius,  caidnmi  i  ii    1 1 1 1 ii  ^ i 

llLll,,  II  p     636 

The  story  is  famous  of  that  <  itd  m 

the  last  age,)  that  said,  that  oiiu    1             1      1  id  the 

Bible,  but  if  he  were  to  do  so  a„  .m    11  \  juld  i  i,  Imn  rll 
his  Latinity. — Boyle.  Works  vol  11  p  2Jj 

But  we've  no  time,  my  dear,  to  waste, 
Come,  Where's  your  cardinal,  make  haste. 

Lloyd.  Chit  Chat. 


Goth.  Kara ;  A.  S.  Caru, 
caran.  "  Carian,  to  t;'.ke 
care  or  hoed,  to  regard,  to 
mind,  to  attend,"  (  Somner. ) 
In  A.  S.  are  also  found  tho 
compounds,  Carfull,  carfid- 
lice,  carfulnysse,  carkas.  .lu- 
nius  thinks  that  the  word 
affinity  with  the   Gr.  Ktjp,   tho 


CARE,  V. 

Care,  71. 

Ca'reful,  adj. 

Ca'refully. 

Ca'refulness. 

Ca'eeless. 

Ca'relesslv. 

Ca'relessness. 
may  have   some 

heart,  because  men  take  especial  care  of  those 
things,  qua;  maxime  ipsis  cordi  sunt.      See  Cire. 

To  care,   is   generally  used,   as   explained  by 
.Somner,  i.  e. — 

To  heed,  to  mind,  to  regard,  to  be  heedful,  or 
mindful,  regardful  or  anxious.      Hence,  as — 

Care-ful,  heedful,  cautious.      Also,  full  of  care, 
trouble  or  distress. 

In  Ritson,  (quoted  below) — 

To  distress,  to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to 
afflict  with  care. 

And  the  noun  is  common  in  both  applications 
of  the  verb,  viz 

Heedfulness,  mindfulness,  regard,  attention;  — 
solicitude,  anxiety,  trouble. 

Care,  prefixed  to  various  words,  furnishes  a  few 
powerful  expressions. 

I  care  wet  harde 

For  I  can  finden  no  man,  that  fulli  beleueth 

To  techen  me  the  high  waie,  and  therefore  I  wept. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
Sire  for  greate  Godes  loue,  the  graith  thou  me  tell, 
Of  what  myddel  erde  man  myght  I  best  lerne 
My  crede,  for  I  can  it  naught,  my  kare  is  the  more. 
Id.  lb. 


For  drede  gan  ich  quaken 

And  criede  carfully  to  kynde.  ol  kare  me  brynge. 

Id.   Vision,  p.  402. 

Be  ay  of  chore  as  light  as  lefe  on  linde, 

And'let  him  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and  waille. 

Cliaucer.  Tlie  Clerkes  Tate,  v.  DOSS 

Men  shulden  wedden  after  hir  estate. 
For  youthe  and  olde  is  often  at  debate. 
But  sithen  he  was  fallen  in  the  snare 
He  most  endure  (as  other  folk)  his  care. 

Id.  Tlie  Miller's  Tale,  v.  2232. 

By  the  which  des}Te  and  earnest  purpose  he  testifieth 
yi  in  all  his  welthe,  pleasure,  and  quietnes,  he  cared  for 
nothing  more  then  that  kynde  of  lyfe,  and  conversatio, 
wherin  he  was  like  a  shepe  in  the  flocke  of  the  faithfuU. 

Caluine.  Fotre  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

By  the  daily  testimonic  of  our  subiects  which  traflicke  in 
your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  we  are  informed,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  dutie  of  a  most  worthy  prince,  so  carefully 
and  exactly  you  minister  justice  vnto  euery  man,  that  all 
most  willingly  repaire  vnto  your  highnesse,  with  full 
to  obtaine  the  same. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 


'utnesse  for  those  thynges  that  ; 
derauce  or  let  vnto  the  minde,  whe  it  goeth  about  any 
heauenlye  enterpryse. —  Udat.  Mark,  c.6. 

The  shall  they  be  in  carefulnesse,  whyche  nowe  haue 
abused  my  wayes :  and  they  that  haue  cast  them  onto 
dispytfuUye,  shal  dwell  in  paynes.— Bii/«,  1551.  Esdras,  c.  0. 
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O  tord  my  hope  hehoU,  and  for  my  helpe  make  haste 
To  pardon  the  forepassed  race  that  carelese  I  haue  past. 
Vncertaiiie  Auclors.  The  repentant  Sinner. 

Therefore  it  stondeth  you  in  hande  by  all  meanes,  that 
that  daye  fynde  you  not  sluggishly  napping,  nor  carelessly 
snourting  by  riot  and  slothfulnes.— i/ciai.  1  Peter,  c.  11. 

Therfore  euvll  mote  she  fare, 

For  euer  she  dyde  the  lytell  boye  care. 

As  ferforth  as  she  dorste. 

TheFrcre  §■  the  Boye.  RUson.  Anc,  Pop.  Poeinj,  p.  3C. 

His  trust  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 

Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 

Car'd  not  to  be  at  all.— il/i/(o«.  Paradise  Lost,  b.ii. 

Hereupon  I  have  chosen  that  kind  of  life  which  is  most 
free  from  the  troublesome  cures  of  the  world,  that  I  might 
attend  the  service  of  God  alone. — Camden.  Eliz.  an.  1559. 

With  as  much  care  and  little  hurt,  as  doth  a  mother  use. 
And  keepe  off  from  her  babe,  when  sleepe  doth  through 

his  powers  diffuse 
His  golden  humour ;  and  th'  assaults  of  rude  and  busie 

She  still 'checks  with  her  care/alt  hand. 

Chapman,  llomcr.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
My  wife  more  carcfull  for  the  latter-borne, 
Had  fastned  him  vnto  a  small  spare  mast. 
Such  as  sea-faring  men  prouide  for  stormes 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Wliilst  I  had  beene  like  heedful  of  the  others. 

Shatcespcare.  Comedi/  of  Errors,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

And  I  would  wish  you  to  abstavne  from  iudging  too  farre, 
when  vou  see  a  man  that  hath  mo  liuings,  vse  himselfe 
vprightly  and  carefully  in  them  all,  and  otherwyse  profitably 
to  the  whole  churche.— »7(«j/i/(.  Defence,  p.  217. 

Jehoiada  then  occupied  the  priesthood,  an  honourable, 
wise  aad  religious  man.  To  his  carefulness  it  may  be 
ascribed,  that  the  state  of  the  church  was  in  some  slender 
sort  upheld  in  those  unhappy  times. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  u.  c.  20.  6.  4. 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing. 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 
Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Shahespeare.  Passionate  Pilgrim,  s.  18. 

Sweet  blushing  goddess  of  the  golden  morning, 
Faire  patronesse  of  all  the  world's  affaires, 

That  I  must  name  thee  goddesse  of  my  mourning. 

Slirliny,  s.  12. 

Others  in  virtue  plac'd  felicity, 

But  virtue  joyn'd  with  riches  and  long  life. 

In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  careless  ease. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
At  length,  the  foolish  flie  without  foresight. 
As  he  that  did  all  daunger  quite  dispise. 
Toward  those  parts  came  flying  carelesselie 
Where  hidden  was  his  hatefull  enemie. 

Spenser.  Muiopotmos. 

0  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief; 
See  how  he  lies  at  random  caretesly  dilTus'd, 
With  languish't  head  unpropt, 

As  one  past  hope,  abandon'd. 

And  by  himself  given  o\ei.—M ilton.  Samson  Agonisics. 

Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neyther  to  care  whether  they 
loue  or  hate  him,  manifests  that  true  knowledge  he  has  in 
their  disposition,  and  out  of  his  noble  carelessnesse  lets  them 
plainly  see  it.— Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

1  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening  face. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  e.  2. 
There  arose  a  maiTellous  schism  and  variety  of  factions, 
in  the  celebrating  the  common  seruice;  some  followed  the 
king's  proceedings ;  others  admitted  them,  but  did  patehingly 
use  but  some  part  of  the  book.  But  many  carelessly  con- 
temned all,  and  would  exercise  their  old  wonted  popish 
imt^s.—Slrype.  Memoirs.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1547. 

I  wish  that  might  befall  the  French  to  temper  a  little  such 
an  overgrown  greatness  ;  but  I  doubt  it  much,  from  the 
present  King's  dispositions,  among  whose  qualities  those  of 
carelessness  or  lavishing  his  treasures,  I  am  afraid,  are  none. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Lord  Arlington. 
The  priest,  whose  office  is  with  zeal  sincere 
To  watch  the  fountain  and  preserve  it  clear, 
Carclessbi  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink. 

CoK'per.  Expostulation. 

CARE'EN.  Fr.  Carcne;  It.  Carena :  Sp. 
Careiia,  carena  ;  Lat.  Carina,  (a.  curreiido  dicta,,) 
thf!  keel  of  a  ship. 

To  lay  a  vessel  with  her  kcd  upwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing,  of  calking  her.     See  Calk. 

We  had  no  worms  till  we  came  to  this  place ;  for  when 
we  careen'd  at  the  Marias,  the  worm  had  not  touch'd  us ; 
nor  at  Guana,  for  there  we  scruhb'd. 

Dumpier.  Voyagcs,\o\.-a.  c.l3. 
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The  shore  at  this  place  seem'd  to  form  several  bays,  into 
one  of  which  I  proposed  to  carry  the  ship,  which  was  become 
very  foul,  in  order  to  careen  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
repair  some  defects,  and  recruit  our  wood  and  water. 

Cook,  first  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


CARE'ER,  I'.  ■>      Fr.  CcmeVe;    It.  Carriera ; 

Care'er,  n.  )  Sp.  Currera ,-  from  Currere, 
(Junius.)  From— to  carry,  (Skinuer.)  Yx.  Car- 
rim,  Cotgrave  well  explains — 

"  An  highway,  a  road  or  street ;  also,  a  career 
on  horseback ;  and,  (more  generally,)  any  exercise, 
or  place  for  exercise,  on  horseback ;  as  a  horse- 
race, or  a  place  for  horses  to  run  in ;  and  their 
course,  running,  or  full  speed  therein." 

To  career, — to  move  at  full  speed,  swiftly; — also, 
as  if  in  display  of  skill  or  grace. 


Lie.   I  am  glad  you  are  here ;   but  they  are  all  i'  th' 
pound,  sir, 
They'l  never  ride  o'er  other  men's  corn  again,  I  take  it, 
Such  frisking,  and  such  flaunting  with  their  feathers. 
And  such  careering  mth  their  master's  favours. 

lieaum.  ^-  Flcteh.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

He  stops,  when  he  should  make  a  full  careire, 
He  runs  or  trots,  when  he  would  have  him  rest 

At  last  to  throw  his  rider  in  the  mire, 
He  plungeth  with  his  head  beneath  his  breast. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  ii.  s.  7. 

The  Count  de  Alanson  in  a  great  rage  cries  out.  On.  on, 
let  us  make  way  upon  the  bellies  of  these  Genoueses,  who 
do  but  hinder  us :  and  instantly  pricks  on  with  a  full  career 
through  the  midst  of  them.— Batcr.  Edw.  III.  an.  1346. 

On  with  speed  we  fare 

Prosperous ;  and  when  the  sun  careering  prone, 
Sunk  to  the  western  isles,  and  de^Ty  shade 
Sabled  the  pole,  we,  tilting  o'er  the  waves 
On  ocean's  utmost  bound,  approach'd  the  realms 
Unbless'd,  where  the  Cimmerians  darkling  dwell. 

Fenton.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 
All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career, 
But  still  return,  and  centre  there  ; 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  <io-w.— Whitehead.  Variety. 

CARE'NE.   >      Low  Lat.    Carena,    carentena^ 
Ca'rentane.  f  quasi,  quarentina ;  a  quarantine, 
(qv.)      ,See  in  Du  Canr/e. 

A  Carene,  was  a  fast  for  forty  days  on  bread 
and  water.  A  Carentane  or  quadragene, — a  Lent, 
or  forty  days  of  Lent ;  any  space  of  forty  days. 

You  have  with  much  labour  and  some  charge  purchased 
to  yourself  so  many  quadragenes  or  lents  of  pardon  :  that  is, 
you  have  bought  off  the  penances  of  so  many  times  forty 
days.  It  is  well ;  but  were  you  well  advis'd  ?  it  may  be  your 
Quadragenes  are  not  Carenes,  that  is,  are  not  a  quitting  the 
severest  penances  of  fasting  so  long  on  bread  and  water. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Diss,  from  Popery,  jit.i.  s.i. 

In  the  church'  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Popolo  there  are  for 
every  day  in  the  year  2800  years  of  pardon,  besides  14,014 
Carentanes,  which  in  one  year  amount  to  more  than 
1,000,000.— M.  lb.  s.  3. 

CARE'SS,  t;.  >      Vt.  Carcsscr ;   It.  Care::are; 

Care'.ss,  71.  i  Sp.  Acariciar.  Not  from  Kap- 
pe^eiv,  to  soothe,  nor  from  Xaeieo-flai,  but  from  the 
Lat.  Cants ;  q.  d.  Caritia,  carities.  i.  e.  Caritas, 
and  thenco  Caritiam,  carcsscr,  (.Skinner.)  And 
Menage  says,  (/'•  carisciare,  formed  from  cams. 
Cams,  cari',  cnriscus,  carisciits.  carisciare. 

To  touch,  to  treat  with  gentleness  or  fondness, 
to  fondle;  to  treat  endearingly,  soothingly,  flatter- 
ingly. 

His  business  [was]  about  setling  a  peace  with  Tangier ; 
much  respected  he  was  here,  carress\t  at  court,  and  at  both 
the  Universities  ;  and  he  seemed  to  express  no  less  esteem 
for  our  nation,— BaAcr.  Charles  II.  an.  1683. 


He,  she  knew,  would  i 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses;  from  his  lip 

Not  word's  alone  pleas'd  hev.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b. 

Do  not  instantly  upon  your  return  from  church,  return 
also  to  the  world,  and  secular  thoughts  and  emploj-ments 
but  let  the  remainingpart  of  that  d.iy  be  like  apost-commu 
nion  or  an  after-office,  entertaining  your  blessed  lord  with 
all  the  caresses  and  sweetness  of  love  and  colloquies,  and 
intercourses  of  duty  and  affection. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  e.  10.  No.  14. 
2C8 
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The  King  of  France  used  him,  [the  Duke  of  Buckingham,] 
in  so  particular  a  manner,  knowing  his  vanity,  and  caressed 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  went  without  reserve  into  the 
interests  of  France,- ifarne/.  Own  Time,  an.  1671. 

Nay,  I  have  known  men,  grossly  injured  in  their  affairs, 
depart  pleased,  at  least  silent,  only  because  they  were 
injured  in  good  language,  ruined  in  caresses,  and  kissed 
while  they  were  struck  under  the  fifth  rib. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 
Thus  must  he  steer  through  Fame's  uncertain  seas. 
Now  struck  by  censure,  and  now  puff 'd  by  praise ; 
Contempt  with  envy  strangely  mix'd  endure, 
Fear'd  where  caress'd,  and  jealous,  though  secure. 

W.  Whitehead.  Danger  of  writins  Verse. 

CA'RGO.  )      Fr.  Cargaison ;   Sp.  Carga- 

Ca'rgason,  n.  )  ^on  ;  the  freight  or  lading  of  a 
ship  ;  Fr.  Carguer,  charger ;  It.  Caricare,  to  lade 
or  load.  All  (says  Skinner)  from  the  Lat.  Camis. 
(See  Car.)  And  Menage,  Charger,  from  Carri- 
care,  formed  from  Carricus,  the  diminutive  of 
Carrus.      Sir  Thomas  North  writes  Cargued. 

The  load  carried,  the  goods  or  wares  carried,  or 
conveyed. 

The  brokers  came  to  the  water  side,  and  these  merchants 
as  soone  as  they  are  come  on  land,  do  glue  the  cargason  of 
all  their  goods  to  that  broker,  that  they  will  haue  to  do  their 
business  for  them,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  fardles  and 
packs  they  haue. — Hachluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p,  217. 

Wiich  did  not  hurt  the  Grecian  galleys,  being  made  low 
and  snug,  but  greatly  offended  the  Persian  galleys,  being 
high  cargued,  heavy,  and  not  yare  of  steredge. 

North.  Plutarch,  p,  105. 
So  in  the  mild  contentions  of  the  muse, 
(The  war  which  peace  itself  loves  and  pursues,) 
So  have  you  home  to  us  in  triumph  brought 
This  cargazon  of  Spain  with  treasures  fraught. 

Cowley    The  Adventures  of  Five  Horns. 
This  gentleman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for  the  University  with 
a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek. — Spectator,  No.  494. 
To  diff'rent  lands  for  diff 'rent  sins  we  roam, 
And,  richly  freighted,  bring  our  cargo  home. 
Nobly  industrious  to  make  vice  appear 
In  her  full  state,  and  perfect  only  here. 

Churchill.  The  Times. 

CARICATU'RE,  n.  \       It.    Caricatura,   from 
Caricatu're,  v.  >  Caricare,  to  charge,  to 

Caricatu'rist.  J    load.     (See    Cargo.) 

These  words  are  in  common  use. 

To  charge,  to  overcharge  ;  to  load,  to  overload ; 
and  thus,  to  colour  too  highly,  to  exaggerate,  to 
distort. 

From  all  these  hands  we  have  such  draughts  of  mankind 
as  are  represented  in  those  burlesque  pictures,  which  the 
Italians  call  caracaturas :  where  the  art  consists  in  pre- 
serving, amidst  distorted  proportions  and  aggravated  fea- 
tures, some  distinguishing  likeness  of  llie  person,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  transform  the  most  agreeable  beauty 
into  the  most  odious  monster.— Spcc(a(o»-,  No.  537. 

The  painter  exhibited  a  caricatura  of  the  writer,  (Wilkes.) 
Churchill  then  wrote  his  epistle  to  Hogarth, — In  revenge  for 
this  epistle,  Hogarth  caricatured  Churchill  under  the  form 
of  a  canonical  bear,  with  a  club,  and  a  pot  of  beer. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  c.4. 

A.  S.  Care,  cam,  care ,-  car-tan, 
carcan,   he-carcan,    ac- 
carke,  or  care  for,  to 
take  care  of.      Cearig,  is  full  of  care  and  fear ; 
and  also  moaning,  grieving,  complaining,  lament- 
ing.    (  See  Soimier. )     Cark  is  applied  to — 
Anxious  care,  anxiety,  solicitude,  trouble. 


In  house,  for  wife  and  child,  there  is  but  cark  and  care. 
With  trauel  and  with  toyl  ynough  in  fields  we  use  to  fare. 
Vneertaine  Auctors.  Man's  Life. 
If  thou  dost  meane  to  haue  vs  pen 

sum  clerklie  worke  in  deede, 
Worthie  Sir  Phebe,  and  to  put  oute 

our  bookes  with  better  spede, 
Cutte  of  the  carke  that  nippes  our  harte. 

Drant.  Horace.  Ep.  b.  ii.  To  Augustus. 
Byght  semblablye,  this  carkynge  kynde 

'of  men  doe  neuer  eye 
The  route,  that  they  haue  ouerrun 

in  goodcs,  but  haste  and  bye 
To  retche  the  resydne.  /rf.  76.  Sat,  1 . 

■What  meane  you,  my  masters,  and  whither  run  you  head- 
long, cnrking  and  caring  all  that  ever  you  can  to  gatlier  goods 
and  rake  riches  together  as  you  do:  whiles  in  the  meana 
time  you  make  little  or  no  reckoning  at  all  of  your  children, 
unto  whom  you  are  to  leave  all  your  wealth  ? 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S. 


CARK,  t-.^  A.  S.  Ca 
Cark,  n.  >  car-ic-an,  i 
Ca'rking.  J  curare,  to 


VTiile  •KH  the  wight,  -n-hose  presence  was  our  pride : 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  car/c. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 

Such  is  the  thrift  of  that  old  carking  hag, 
Iter  houses  fall  she  ventures,  but  to  spare 
The  simple  cost  ev'u  of  a  patch'd  repair. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  2.  s.  58. 

Would  not  common  prudence  teach  you  to  take  the  surest 
way  for  your  subsistance,  and  not  to  sutfer  yourselves  to  be 
tonnented  with  needless  fears,  and  carking  cares,  about  that 
which  God  himself  hath  promised  to  provide  for  you :  I 
know  it  would. — Bevcridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  131. 

CARLE,  ?!.     "I        A.S.    Ceorle  ;    Ger.   Kerl; 
C.VRLE,  V.  I  Dut.   Kaerle.      Card,  karl,   in 

Ca'rlish,  adj.  f  the  ancient  language  of  Ger- 
Ca'rlot.  )  many,     signifies     robust     and 

itrong,  (  Vossius. ) 

A  carle  is  a  robust,  strong  man  ;    a  rustirk, 

labouring    man  ;     uncivilized,    unpolished,    rude, 

brutal.      See  Churl. 

The  miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Full  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  547. 

He  woulde  not  seeme 

Like  one  of  carlish  abiecte  minde, 

so  vyle  a  tiling  t'  esteme. — Drar.t.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  2. 

Full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  griefe,  children  againe,  dizards, 

tliay  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talke  to  themselves. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  60. 

So  vp  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  strcight. 
Which  when  the  carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight, 
He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest. 
And  with  it  hung  himselfe  vnbid,  vnblest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

By  whose  brave  carriage  in  so  hard  a  thing, 
He  did  well  worthy  of  his  trust  appear ; 
Who  in  his  castle,  carelesly  defended 
That  crafty  carlet  closely  apprehended. 

Drayton.  The  Baron's  Wars,  b.  v. 
A\'hat  news,  what  news  !  thou  noble  king, 

Howe,  Arthur,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hung  the  carlish  knighte 
And  where  bestow'd  his  head. 

The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawayne,  pt.  ii.  Percy. 
Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  haue  met  him  oft. 
And  he  that  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  ."i. 
Coarse  Bothnick  locks  are  not  devoid  of  use  ; 
They  clothe  the  mountain  carl  or  mariner 
Labouring  at  the  wet  shrouds,  or  stubborn  helm. 
While  the  loud  billows  dash  the  groaning  deck. 

Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  ii. 
I  deem  that  carl,  by  beauty's  pow'r  unmov'd. 
Hated  of  heav'n,  of  none  but  hell  approv'd. 
O  may  he  never  love,  O  never  he  belov'd. 

Thompson.  Hymn  to  May. 

CARMI'NATIVE.  Fr.  Carminatif;  from  Lat. 
Carminare,  to  cleanse  from  gross  parts ;  or  from 
Carmen ;  as  if  acting  by  charm  or  enchantment. 
Arbuthnot  calls  carminatives — expellers  of  wind ; 
and  further  says  -. — 

Carminative  are  such  things  as  dilute  and  relax  at  the 
same  time ;  because  wind  occasions  a  spasm  or  convulsion 
in  so^ie  part.  Whatever  promotes  insensible  perspiration  is 
carminative. — On  Aliments,  c.  5. 

Carminative  and  diuretic 
Will  damp  all  passion  sympathetick : 
And  love  such  nicety  requires 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  liis  fires. 

Swift.   Strcphon  «■  Chloe. 


CA'RNALIZE,  v. 

CVrnage,  n. 

C.Vrnal,  adj. 

Ca'rnalist,  ». 

Ca'rnalite,  h. 

Carna'lity,  n. 

Ca'rnally. 

Ca'rnalness. 

Ca'rneous. 

Ca'rnous. 

Ca'rnose. 

Carn'o'sity. 

Ca'rnify. 

Carni'voro[:s. 
write  carnal  prefixed 

Cameous, — fleshy, 
bling  those  of,  flesh. 


Lat.  Caro,  carnis,  flesh, 
a  carendo,  eo  quod  careat 
anima,  because  it  is  with- 
out life  or  breath.  (See 
Vossius. )  Carnal,  as  ap- 
plied generally,  is — 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
"  flesh  ;  to  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh;  fleshly;  opposed  to 
spiritual. 

Carnage, — the  slaughter 
of  flesh ;  flesh  slain  or 
slaughtered. 

It   is    not    unusual   to 
to  minded  and  mindedness. 
having  qualities  of,  or  resem- 


CAR 

Carnifi/, — to  cause  to  be  or  to  become  flesh, 
rests  on' the  usage  by  Sir  Mathcw  Hale  who  uses 
it  more  than  once. 

C(/n!(fo>-o«s,— devouring  flesh.  See  Carnival, 
and  Incarn. 

The  loue  &  amitie  of  christen  folke  should  be  rather 
ghostly  fredship  than  bodily :  sith  that  all  faithfull  people 
are  rather  spirituall  then  carnall.—Sir  T.  More.  IVorkes,  p.  1. 

Nothynge  so  sharpely  assaileth  a  man's  minde,  as  doth 
carnalle  affection,  called  (by  the  followers  thereof)  loue. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Gouernovr,  b.  ill.  c.  17. 

Dcliciouse  delicates  effeminate  ryght  strong  men  and 
miche  the  soner  the  soft  Assyrios.  By  siche  carnalite  was 
Capua  made  a  Canne  to  Hanlbal. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

The  Jewes  loke  for  Christ,  and  he  is  come  xv.  hundred 
yeares  agoe,  and  they  not  ware;  we  also  haue  loked  for 
Antichrist,  and  he  hath  raigned  as  long,  and  we  not  ware : 
and  that  because  either  of  vs  looked  carnally  for  hym  and 
not  in  the  places  where  we  ought  to  haue  sought. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  60. 

But  such  as  stubbernly  maintaine  Moses  lawe  literally  &r 
carnally  understanden,  excepte  they  forsaking  the  carnal- 
ness  thereof,  fal  from  it  to  the  spirite,  neither  do  please  God 
nor  can.— Udal.  Bom.  c.  8. 

By  which  device  they  encountered  and  fought  with  even 
fronts,  and  on  equall  hand  for  number ;  so  he  put  the  ene- 
mies to  flight,  and  with  those  few  souldiers,  which  he  had, 
he  made  great  carnage  of  them.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  371. 

The  carnage  and  execution  was  no  less  after  the  conflict, 
then  during  the  tight :  for  whereas  there  were  many  more  of 
them  slaine  outright  in  the  place  than  taken  prisoners,  those 
also  that  were  prisoners,  they  spared  not,  but  murdered 
every  where  as  they  went.— /d.  Livivs,  p.  55. 

There  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion, 
they  are  in  a  reprobate  sense  meere  carnalisls,  fleshyminded 
men. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  G85. 

There  he  aflirmeth  of  himselfe,  that  when  he  did  behold 
the  Christians  in  their  torments  and  suffrings  to  be  so  con- 
stant in  their  profession,  he  [Justine]  was  theremth  niar- 
vellouslie  moved :  after  this  manor  reasoning  with  himselfe, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  that  kind  of  people  to  be  subiect 
to  anie  vice  or  carnalitie,  which  vices  of  their  owne  nature 
are  not  able  to  sustaine  anie  sharpe  aduersitie,  much  lesse 
the  bitterness  of  death. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Persecutions  of  the  Church. 

God  is  on  our  side,  and  therfore  we  fear  not  what  the  Pope 
or  any  other  carnalite  can  do  against  us. 

Anderson.  Exposition  upon  Benedictus,  1573,  p.  76. 

What  concord  can  there  be  between  a  sensual  and  carna- 
lized spirit  that  understands  no  other  pleasures  but  only 
tliose  of  the  flesh,  and  those  pure  and  virgin-spirits,  that 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  live  for  ever  upon  wisdom  and 
holiness,  and  love  and  contemplation  » 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  o.  2. 

For  sin  ^vrought  this  concupiscence  and  carnal-mindcd- 
ne.is  :  and  this  carnal-mindedness  is  such  a  propensity  and 
desire  to  sin,  and  hath  in  it  such  easiness  to  act,  that  it 
bringeth  forth  many  sins,  and  they  bring  forth  death ;  and 
therefore  the  Apostle  says  expressly  (^poi'ti^ua  toif  o-apKor 
Uavayot  rial  ex^pa  Eit  Seo\i  this  carnal-mindedness  is  death 
and  enmity  against  God :  this  is  that  state,  in  which  who- 
soever abides  cannot  please  God. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  5.  s.  3. 

At  the  same  time  I  think,  I  deliberate,  I  propose,  I  com- 
mand ;  in  inferior  faculties,  I  walk,  I  see,  I  hear,  I  digest, 
I  sanguify,  I  carnify.—Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

This  oilie  substance  doth  increase  and  augment  within 
the  olive,  until  the  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus,  to  wit  six- 
teen dayes  before  the  calends  of  October;  after  which  time, 
their  stones  and  carnous  matter  about  them  doe  rather 
thrive.— ^o;/aKrf.  Plinie.  b.  xv.  c.  3. 

Yea,  and  otherwise  it  is  good  for  the  old  maine"  bough  to 
feed  still  and  thrive  in  pulpe  and  carnositie.  if  we  purpose 
that  it  should  remaine  and  carry  a  length  with  it. 

Id.  lb  b.  xvii.  c.  23. 

I  would  the  consciences  of  men  were  such,  as  oyl  and 

butter  might  supple  them.     But  I  see  they  are  for  the  most 

part  overgrown  with  so  hard  a  carnnsily.  as  it  requireth 

strong  and  potent  corrosives  to  make  an  entrance  into  them. 

Spelman.  English  Works.  An  Epilogue, -g.M. 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  for  every 
one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanc- 
tity as  possible  into  his  face,  and  in  particular  to  abstain 
from  all  appearances  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were 
looked  upon  *^s  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind. 

Spectator,  No.  494. 

If  Godly,  why  do  they  wallow  and  steep  in  all  the  carnali- 
ties of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty  ? 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

Lastly,  that  the  apostle  doth  verj'  fitly  take  the  law  either 
in  one  sense  or  in  the  other,  either  spiritually  or  carnalhj, 
according  to  the  differing  sentiments  of  tliose  to  wliom  he 
wrote  the  epistles.— AWso«.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 


Caspar  Bartholine  hath  observed  that  where  the  gullet 

peiforatis  the  midrifT,  the  cirueous  fibers  of  that  muscular 

irart  :irr-  intV-rtnl  rill-!    nn-.intf,  n^  i^v.-rrp  a  sphincter,  eni- 

lir."  r   •    ...:■..,     .;;„,„    1 1' i-r  Creation,  i>t.u. 


ramose  muscle,  extended  from  the  ossa  innominata,  to  the 
ear  and  nose,  running  along  the  back  bone,  without  being 
fastened  thereto. — Id.  lb.  pt.  ii. 

Such  birds  as  have  crooked  beaks  and  talons  are  all  car- 
7iivnrous  ;  and  so  of  quadrupeds,  Kupxapo^ot/ra,  earnivora 
omnia.    All  that  have  serrate  teeth  are  carnivorous. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  i. 

Our  nobility  was  wont  to  applaud  the  Italians,  as  the  best 
examples  of  elegancy  :  may  we  not  with  good  pretences  to 
sobriety,  reduce  our  carnivorous  tables  to  their  patterns  of 
sulads.-Boyle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  -p.  37B.  Letter  from  J.  Beale. 

But  the  practice  of  these  [the  dog  and  cat]  is  nothing,  to 
what  the  animals  of  the  forest  endure.  As  these  mostly  live 
upon  accidental  carnage,  so  they  are  often  known  to  remain 
without  food  for  several  weeks  together. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  6. 

But  if  in  this  inconsiderable  part  of  the  globe,  such  acarnage 
[2,000,000]  has  been  made  in  two  or  three  short  reigns,  and 
that  this  great  carnage,  great  as  it  is,  makes  but  a  minute 
part  of  what  the  histories  of  that  people  inform  us  they 
suffered ;  what  shall  we  judge  of  countries  more  extended, 
and  which  have  waged  wars  far  more  considerable  ? 

Burke.   Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

CARNA'TION,  n.  >      Lat.  Caro,  carnis,  flesh  ; 

Cakna'tioned,  f  Fr.  Incarnadine  ;   It.  Car- 

nadino.      Color  carnis,  colour  of  flesh,  (  Skinner.) 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  carnardinc  is  the  old  term 
for  carnation.  And  quotes  the  old  comedy  as  be- 
low. Hopkins  uses  carnation  as  incarnation,  (qv. ) 
See  the  quotation  from  Wflkins. 

After  the  same  manner  are  the  several  varieties  of  colours 
to  be  expressed  ;  namely,  by  their  resemblance  to  other 
things  commonly  known.    So  flesh-like  is  carnation. 

Wilkins.  Beat  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  7. 
Court,  gentle  Zephyr,  court  and  fan. 
Her  gentle  breast's  carnationed  wan. 

Lovelace.  Lticasta  at  the  Bath. 
The  brave  carnation,  then,  with  sweet  and  sovereign 

(So  of  his  colour  call'd,  although  a  July  ilower.) 
With  th'  other  of  his  kind,  the  speckled  and  the  pale. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  15. 
She  here  me  first  perceiv'd,  and  here  a  morn 

Of  bright  carnations  did  o'erspread  her  face  ; 
Here  did  she  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  born. 
Here  first  I  got  a  pledge  of  promis'd  grace. 

Drummond.  Sonnets,  Src.  pt.  i.  s.  CO. 
Some  profess'd  florists  make  them  their  constant  study 
and  employment,  and  despise  all  fruit;  and  now  and  then  a 
few  fanciful  people  spend  all  their  time  in  the  culti\ation 
of  a  single  tulip,  or  a  carnation.— Spectator,  No.  455. 
So,  in  a  garden  bath'd  with  genial  show'rs, 
A  thousand  sorts  of  variegated  flow"rs. 
Jonquils,  cariiations,  pinks,  and  tulijis  rise, 
And  in  a  gay  confusion  charm  our  eyes. 

Jenyns.  Art  of  Dancing,  c.  2. 
Grograms,  sattins,  velvet  fine, 
The  rosy  coloured  carnardine. 

Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life. 
^^'hat  signature  is  there  stamp'd  upon  any  of  the  creatures 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  of  the  eternal  generation,  or  temporal 
carnation  of  the  Son  of  God.— Hopkins.  Workes,  p.  716. 

CA'RNIVAL,  n.  Yv.Carnaval ;  U.Carnovak. 
Some  Italian  writers  (says  Du  Cange)  think  Car- 
novale  so  called,  as  if  came  or  caro,  vale.  Du 
Cange,  (in  v.  Carnelcvamcn,)  himself  thinks, — dies 
istos,  seu  potius  Diem  Martis,  qui  Quadragesimam 
antecedit, — that  those  days  were,  or  rather  the 
Tuesday  preceding  Lent,  was  called  carn-a-val, 
— quod  sonat,  Caro  abscedit,  seu  tempus  carnes 
comedendi ; — the  dnys  for  eating  flesh  are  passed. 

The  time  or  season  in  which  it  was  lawful  to 
eat  flesh,  was  called  in  Mid.  Lat.  Carnale ,-  in  Fr. 
Charnage. 

This  festive  season,  which  is  particularly  ob- 
served at  Venice,  continues  from  the  Epiphany 
till  the  fit  st  dnv  of  Lent 

They  had  their  Baccanalia  we  had  ou"  wakes  answering 
to  them  tliej  their  Sit  unaln  and  ve  our  Canuiali  and 
Shro%e  TuesJajs  liberty  of  scmnts 

Ifobir,    OftU  Ki  >od'm  0,  Daikr, 


The  C7r. 
othei    mgh 


45. 

1  liked  of  The 
weU  as  on  all 
disgiises  give 
ind  I  question 
ilil  make  a  col- 
hi  Italy   }enicc. 


CAR 

CARO'CHE,  n.  •)      Fr.  Carosse ;  It.  Carozzo"; 
Caro'ched,  adj.   \  Lat.  Carruca,    from  Carrus. 
See  Car. 
A  kind  of  car  or  chariot. 

jroreover,  tliat  during  all  the  time  of  his  empire,  he 
neither  tooke  up  any  man  to  sit  with  him  in  his  carrocli, 
nor  admitted  any  private  person  to  be  his  companion  in  tlie 
honourable  estate  of  consull,  as  princes  have  been  wont  to 
Co.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  C3. 

Car.  She,  I  assure  you,  madam. 
Knows  nothing  but  her  will ;  must  he  allow'd 
Her  footmen,  her  caroc/i,  her  ushers,  pages. 
Her  doctor,  chaplains.— Massinger.  Seneijado,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


All  this,  quoth  Ralph,  I  did,  'tis  true, 

Not  to  preserve  myself,  but  you ; 

You,  who  were  damn'd  to  baser  drubs 

Tlian  wretches  feel  in  powdering-tubs  ; 

To  mount  two-wheel'd  cnroches,  worse, 

Ihan  manag'ng  a  wooden  hoisc.—JIudibras,  pt. 


CA'ROL,  u.  ^  Tr.Carolk;  It. 
Ca'rol,  71.  V  nage  says,  Charcot 
Ca'roling,  n,  J  tive     of     Chorea. 


.Carola.  Me- 
■cola,  a  dimiuu- 
Somner 
produces  the  word  Kyrriole,  and  thinks  it  probable 
that  such  a  word  may  have  been  corrupted  from 
Kupic  cA.eTjiroi',  (Lord,  have  mercy,)  so  frequently 
repeated  in  morning  prayers.  And  hence  he  con- 
jeclures  our  carol  to  be  a  h\TMn,(sc.)  usually  sung 
on  the  Nativity.  In  Fr.  Carolk  is  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  dance,  and  so  it  is  used  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester.     See  the  quotation  from  Warton. 

Aftur  mete,  as  rygt  was,  the  menstrales  geode  aboute, 
And  knygtes  and  sweyncs  in  carote  gret  route. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  53. 
■What  ladies  fayrest  ben  or  best  dancing, 
Or  which  of  hem  can  carole  best  or  sing, 
Xe  who  most  feiingly  speketh  of  loue ; 
Of  all  this  now  I  make  no  mentioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2205. 
And  if  so  befaUe  amonge, 
That  she  carole  vpon  a  songe, 
Whan  I  it  here,  1  am  so  fedde. 
That  I  am  fro  myselfe  so  ledde. 
As  though  I  were  in  Paradice.— ffou'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 
There  was  great  myrth  on  all  side, 
"niiere  as  she  passeth  by  the  streatc. 
There  was  ful  many  a  tymbre  beate. 
And  many  a  maide  t 


Ne  nightingale  in  the  seson  of  May 
Was  never  non,  that  list  better  to  sin^' 
Ne  lady  lustier  in  carolling. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanonnes  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  1G,S13. 

The  same  season  the  princesse,  mother  to  kyng  Richarde, 
lay  at  Wynsore,  and  her  doughter  with  her,  my  lady  iilaude, 
the  fayrest  lady  in  all  Englade :  therle  of  saynt  Poule,  and 
this  yong  lady,  were  in  true  amours  togyder  eche  of  other, 
and  somtj-me  they  met  togyder  at  daunsynge  and  carolhjng. 
Berners.  Froisnart.  Cronycle,  c.  394. 
There,  on  a  day,  as  he  persew'd  the  chace. 
He  chanc't  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepherd  grpomes, 
Pla>ing  on  pipes,  and  caroling  apace, 
The  whiles  their  beastes  there  in  the  budded  broomes 
Beside  them  fed.  Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 

Nor  under  every  hank  and  every  tree, 
Speak  rhymes  unto  my  oaten  minstralsie ; 
Nor  carol  out  so  pleasing  lively  hues 
As  mought  the  Graces  move  my  mirth  to  praise. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  b.  i.  Sat  1. 
Tliey  heare  such  notes,  and  heauenly  carotings 
Of  God's  high  praise,  that  Oils  the  brasen  sky, 
And  feel  such  ioye  and  pleasure  inwardly 
That  maketh  them  all  worldly  cares  forget. 
And  onely  thinke  on  that  before  taem  set. 

Spenxer.  Hijmne  of  Heauenlie  Beautie. 
Why  do  the  Delian  palms  incline  their  houghs, 
Self-mov'd?  and  hovering  swans,  their  thro'ats'releas'd 
From  native  silence,  carol  sounds  harmonious. 

Prior.  Second  Hymn  to  Callimachus. 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  morn. 
While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float  ; 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 
WTiere  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 
In  the  year  1521  Wj-nkyn  de  Worde  printed  a  set  of 
Christmas  carols :  these  were  festal  chansons  for  enlivening 
the  merriment  of  the  Christmas  celebrity ;  and  not  such 
religious  songs  as  are  current  at  this  day  with  the  common 
people  under  the  same  title,  and  which  were  substituted  by 
those  enemies  of  innocent  and  useful  mirth,  the  Puritans. 


Warton.  Engliah  Poetry,  vol.  ill.  s.  26. 


CAR 

CARO'USE,  ^•.^       Vt.  Carovsscr;    Sp.  Ca- 

Caro'i-se,  n.         \rau,    from    the    Ger.    Gar 

Caro'user.  {  ausz,     empty     it     entirely, 

Caro'usal.  )  (prorsus  deple  vel  exhauri,) 

in  a  word,  all  out,  (  Skinner. )     Lye  thinks  it  may 

be  from  Reuse,  or  ruse ;  and  Ruse,  Junius  derives 

from  the  Dut.  Rui/schen,  strepere,  perstrepcre,  so- 

nore  tumultuari,  to  make  a  roaring  noise,  an  uproar. 

Menage  is  to  the  same   purport  as   Skinner ; — 

Ger.  Garauss,  which  signifies  toule  wide. 

Mr.  GitTord — without  any  authority — asserts, 
that  rouse  was  a  large  glass,  ("not  past  a  pint," 
as  lago  says,)  in  which  a  health  was  given,  the 
drinking  of  which  by  the  rest  of  the  company 
formed  a  carouse.  There  could  be  no  rouse  or 
carouse  unless  the  glass  was  empty.  A  rouse  or 
two,  in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  would  be 
a  bumper  or  two."  (See  Giflbrd's  Massinger,  vol.  i. 
p.  239,  Note.)     To  carouse  is — 

To  drink  freely,  copiously,  with  much  jollity. 
Carousel,  (see  the  quotations  from  Dryden,) 
(  Fr.  Carrousel,  from  the  It.  Carrosello,  Menage  ; ) 
a  pageant  in  which  chariots  (carosses)  were  much 
employed,  is  ascribed  to  a  ditTerent  source ;  viz. 
Carosse,  a  chariot. 

Then  drinke  they  all  aroimd  both  men  and  women  :  and 
sometimes  they  caroicse  for  the  victory  very  filthily  and 
drunkenly.— ifucA;«^/.   Voi/ages,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
The  tiplinge  sottes  at  midnight  which 

to  quatfe  carowse  do  vse, 
Wil  hate  the  if  at  any  tyme 

to  pledge  them  thou  refuse. — Brant.  Ep.  to  Lollius. 
He  in  that  forrest  did  deaths  cup  carowse 
■ttTiich  fatal  was  vnto  the  conquerors  house. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  646. 
Plentie,  the  childe  of  peace,  in  euerie  house. 
Did  furnish  out  the  tables  with  her  store, 
Lyeeus  fruitful  cup  with  full  caroivse 
Went  round  about,  mirth  stood  at  euerie  dooro. 

Id.  lb.  p.  610. 
When  lately  Pym  descended  into  hell. 

Ere  he  the  cups  of  Lethe  did  carouse, 
■\Miat  place  that  was,  he  called  loud  to  tell ; 
To  whom  a  Devil—"  This  is  the  lower  house." 

DrummonJ,  Epig.  8. 
And  that  monarch,  whom  even  a  siege  could  not  reduce 
below  a  condition  of  feasting,  though  he  were  caroiczing  in 
tlie  consecrated  cups,  had  such  a  brimmer  of  trembling  put 
into  his  hand,  as  both  presaged,  and,  perchance,  began,  the 
destiny  approaching  him  under  the  ensigns  of  the  noble 
Cyras.— Bogle.   Occasional  Reflections,  s.  5.  ref.  i. 

As  if  he  [Benhadad]  had  drawn  together  such  a  numerous 
and  mighty  army,  headed  by  so  many  princes,  only  for  the 
glorious  and  warlike  expedition  of  carousing  in  their  tents, 
or  to  fight  it  out  hand  to  hand,  in  the  cruel  and  bloody  en- 
counters of  drinking  healths. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

The  bold  carouser  and  advent'rous  dame. 
Nor  fear  the  fever  nor  refuse  the  flame ; 
Safe  in  his  skill,  from  all  restraints  set  firee. 
But  conscious  shame,  remorse  or  piety. 

Lansdowne.    To  Dr.  Garth  in  his  Sickness. 

But  I  have  probable  reasons,  which  induce  me  to  helicve, 
that  some  Italians  having  curiously  observ'd  the  gallantries  of 
the  Spanish  Moors  at  their  Zarabras  or  Royal  feasts,  where 
musick,  songs,  and  dancing,  were  in  perfection,  together 
witii  their  machines,  which  are  usual  at  their  Sortias,  or 
running  at  the  ring,  and  other  solemnities,  may  possibly 
have  refin'd  upon  these  Moresque  divertisements,  and  pro- 
duc'd  this  delightful  entertainment,  by  leaving  out  the  war- 
like part  of  the  carousels,  and  forming  a  poetical  design  for 
the  use  of  the  machines,  the  songs,  and  dances. 

Drgden.  Albian  S,  Albanius,  Pref. 

This  game,  these  carousels  Ascanius  taught, 
And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEneid,  h.  v. 

The  sun  was  set ;— they  had  done  their  work  ;  the  nymphs 
had  lied  up  their  hair  afresh, — and  the  swains  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  carousal; — my  mule  made  a  dead  point. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandg,  vol.  vii.  c.  43. 

CARP,  u.        ^         Tr.Charpir;    It.  Carpire ; 

Ca'rper,  n.       I  Lat.  Carpere,  to  shear,  to  crop, 

Ca'rping,  adj.   V  to   carve,    (perhaps   from    the 

Ca'rping,  71.      I  A.  S.  Cearf-ian,  to  carve,)  to 

C.a'rpingly.     J  tear  to  pieces  ;  and  thus — 

To  pull  or  pluck  out,  to  catch  at,  (sc.  met.) 

small  faults  or  errors ;  to  find  fault,  to  detect  or 

expose  faults,  to  cavil.     In  our  old  writers  ;— to 

hold  up  to  ridicule,  to  jest,  to  scoff  at. 

And  it  appears  also  to  have  been  used  as  Dr. 
Jamieson  interprets  it;  I.  to  speak,  to  talk,  to 
relate   verbally  or  in  writing ;  2.  to  sing.     And 


CAR 

he  supposes  the  word  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Lat.  Carpere,  to  cull,  by  the  monkish 
writers.     For  carping,  the  Scotch  also  use  catchy. 

To  Conscience  he  tolde 

And  Conscience  to  the  kyng.  carped  it  after. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3{ 


In  felawship  ^Vel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe 

Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance. 

For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  ofde  dance. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  i7C. 

And  whom  it  liketh  for  to  carp 

Prouerbes  and  demaunds  slie. 

An  other  suche  thei  neuer  sie, 

Wliiche  that  science  so  w-cU  taught. 

Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Tlie  one  of  these  he  carped,  as  a  man  of  no  witte  and 
uerie  meane  learninge  :  the  other  for  his  verbositie  and 
negligence  in  penning  his  history. — Holland.Suetonius,  p.  139. 


As  Britons,  that  so  long 
Have  held  this  antique  song, 

And  let  all  our  carpers 
Forbear  their  fame  to  wrong, 
Th'are  riglit  skilful  harpers. 

BragtOH.  To  Himself  and  the  Harp. 
Shame  not  these  woods 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer. 

Shahespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  Z. 

The  answere  is  fit  for  so  friuolous  an  obiection ;  and  a 

little  true  reason  voyde  of  malicious  carping,  would  haue 

taught  you  that  this  is  rather  a  ciuill  manner" and  custom  to 

our  country,  than  a  ceremonie  of  the  church. 

Whilgift.  Befence,  p.  537. 
But  it  is  always  thus  with  pedants,  they  will  ever  be  carp- 
ing, if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  a  pen  to  paper. 


.  pen  to  paper. 
Taller,  No.  17. 


Lay  aside,  therefore,  a  carping  spirit,  and  read  even  an 
adversary  with  attention  and  diligence,  with  an  honest  de- 
sign to  find  out  his  true  meaning;  do  not  snatch  at  little 
lapses  and  appearances  of  mistake,  in  opposition  to  his  de- 
clared and  avowed  meaning. 

Watts.  Improvcme7it  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  8, 

CA'RPENTER,  ti.  >        Low.    Lat.    Carpenta- 
C.Vrpentry,  n.  )  rius  ;     Fr.     Charpentier ; 

It.  Carpentero ;  Sp.  Carpintero.  Menage  thinks 
from  Carpentum ,-  Vossius,  quod  ligna  carpit,  i.  e. 
caadit,  because  he  cuts  tcood.  We  must  by  no 
means  omit,  obser\es  Junius,  that  Hesychius, 
Kuptreiv  exp.  ir\r]TT(iv,  ferire,  to  strike.  And 
Tooke  remarks,  that  "  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  ascribed  to  Wicliffe,  (he 
alludes  probably  to  iiis  own  MS.)  proves  to  us  that 
at  that  time,  si/iilh,  (sc.  one  who  S7iiiteth,)  and  car- 
pe/itcr  were  synonymous." 
A  wri^ht,  or  worker  in  wood. 

And  tho  Sir  Maei  was  inome,  &  hii  withinne  come. 
An  carpenter,  that  hii  sede  that  sset  the  ssule,  hii  nome. 
And  lartdc  him  vpe  the  tour  an  hee,  &  made  himhuppe  to 
grounde.  [shot  the  shot.]— i(.  Gloucester,  p.  537. 

■SVhat  is  the  wisdom  that  is  goven  to  him,  and  siche  ver- 
tues  which  ben  maad  by  his  hondes,  wher  this  is  not  a 
carpenter,  [a  smith,  ether,  a  carpentere.  as  quoted  by  Tooke.] 
the  sone  of  Marye.— »7c«i/.  Mark,  c.  6. 

■WTiat  wisdome  is  this  tliat  is  giuen  vnto  him :  and  such 
virtues  that  are  wro\ight  by  his  handes.  Is  not  this  y«  car- 
penter  Maries  soTiae. —Bible,  1551.  lb. 

■niiereas  the  tenth  day  I  sent  our  pinnesse  on  shoare  to 
be  mended  because  she  was  leaky  and  weake,  with  the  car- 
penter and  three  more  to  help  him,  the  weather  chanced  so, 
that  it  was  Sunday  before  they  could  get  aboord  our  ship. 

Hacklugt.  Vogages,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

A  firm  house,  though  the  carpenter 

Perish,  shall  stand.  Bonne.  To  Mr.  J.  W. 

O !  to  make  boards  to  speak  '.  there  is  a  task ! 

Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque. 

B.  Jcnson.  .in  Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones. 

CA'RPET,  n.  T)\xU  Karj^et ;  It.  Carpetta ; 
"  Fr.  Cuirin,  a  Turkic  carpet ;  such  a  one  as  is 
brought  from  Cairc  in  Egypt,"  (Cotgrave.)  Skin- 
ner suggests  that  the  ItaUan  Ca7petta  may  be  from 
Cairo,  and  tapets,  (q.  d.)  tapes  Cairicus  seu 
Memphiticus. 

Carpets  were  formerly  used  as  covers  for  tabi  -s. 
See  the  examples  from  B.  Jonson,  and  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  notes  upon  them.     Now  applied  to — 

A  covering  for  the  floor. 
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A  carpet  knight, — one  that  ever  loves  to  be  in 
women's  chambers,  (Cotgravc. )  Others  say,  that 
fliey  were  men  learned  in  arts  and  sciences,  on 
whom  knighthood  was  bestowed. 

If  before  you  returne  you  could  procure  a  singular  good 
workeman  in  the  arte  of  Turkish  carpet  making,  you  should 
realme.  and  also  thereby  increase 
—HacUutjt.  royages,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

■With  whom  was  Ihon  Duke  of  Burton,  and  the  Cardinall 
his  brother,  a  prelate,  more  mete  for  a  ladyes  carpet,  then 
for  an  ecclesiasticall  pulpet. — Hall.  Edward  IV.  p.  234. 

There 's  a  carpet  i'th'  next  room,  put  it  on,  -with  this 
scarfe  over  thv  face,  and  a  cushion  o'thy  head,  and  be  ready 
ivhen  I  call. — B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Acti.  sc.  5. 

Keg.  Wliat,  are  those  desks  fit  now  ?  set  forth  the  table, 
The  carpet  and  the  chayre  :  where  are  the  news 
That  were  examin'd  last  ? 

Id.  The  Staple  of  News,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
No  carpel  knight 

That  spent  his  youth  in  groves,  or  pleasant  bowers  ; 
Or  streaching  on  a  couch  his  lazy  limbs. 
Sung  to  his  lute  such  soft  and  melting  notes 
As  Ovid,  nor  Anacreon  ever  knew. 
Could  work  on  them,  nor  once  bewitch  their  sense. 

Beaum.^Fletcli.  Fair  Maidof  the  Inn,  Acti.  so.  1. 

But  then  refreshed  with  thy  fairy  court 
I  look  on  Cynthia,  and  Sirenas  sport. 
As  on  two  flow'ry  carpets  that  did  rise, 
And  with  their  grassy  green  i         " 
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On  twiss  of  hawthorn  he  regal'd, 

On  pippin's  russet  peel. 
And  when  his  juicy  salads  fail'd, 

SUc'd  carrot  pleas'd  him  well. 

C'owper.  Epitaph  < 


Ila 


B.  Jonson.  Verses  to  Drayton. 


Uber.  Ii 
Rare  princ 
By  carpet  ( 


5,  that  you  are  not  to  be  won 
rrtship.  but  the  sword. 
Massinger.  The  Basliful  Love 


There  sat  the  fair, 

A  glittering  train  on  costly  carpets  rang'd, 
A  group  of  beauties  all  in  youthful  prime, 
Of  various  feature,  and  of  various  grace  '.—Scott.  Amwell. 

CA'RRION,  n.  \      Fr.  Caroyne,  charongne ;  It. 

Ca'rrion,  arf/'.  )  Carogna:  Sp.  Caronna.  All, 
says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  Caro,  carnis,  flesh.  It 
is  gjenerally  now  applied  to — 

Putrified  flesh  ;  formerly  to  the  mere  carcass, 
or  dead  body. 

A   carrion   crow   preys   upon   the   carcass,   or 


And  ther,  as  ys  vnclc  ded  by,  j-s  foule  cmoyne  he  brogte. 
And  rygt  ther  by  pece  mele  hakked  yt  al  to  nogte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  216. 


Thilkemanere  of  folk  ben  the  flics  that  folowen  thehony, 
or  elles  the  houndes  that  folowen  the  caraine. 

Cliaticer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Tlie  lyfe  and  beautie  of  all  good  dedes  is  of  God,  and  we 
are  but  the  caren  leane,  we  are  onelye  the  instrument  where- 
by God  worketh  onely  but  the  power  is  his. 

Bible,  1551.  FtoI.  to  Leviticus. 

But  we  fare  as  doothe  rauens  and  the  carein  crowes  yt 
neuer  medle  with  any  quicke  flesh. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  225. 

Their  proud  eyes  do  not  see 

The   radiance  of  my  helmet  there,  whose  beames  had 

instantly 
Thrust  backe,  and  aU  these  ditches  fild,  with  carrion  of 

their  flesh. 
If  Agamemnon  had  been  kinder. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

And  therewithal!  the  sight  did  faile  my  dazeling  eyne, 

I  nothing  sawe  saue  sole  Despaire  bad  me  dispatch  : 

Whom  I  beheld,  she  caught  the  knife  from  me  I  weene, 

And  by  her  elbow  carian  death  for  me  did  watch. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  68. 
But  she  that  much  disdain'd  this  homely  fasliion. 

Doth  staine  her  cheekes  with  red  for  very  shame 
Thrust  back  his  carren  corps  without 
Reviling  him  with  many  a  spiteful  n 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  viii.  s.  42. 
Of  the  duties  of  which  persons  [formalists]  I  may  say  this, 
that  if  filth  could  be  defiled,  their  prayers  would  defile  their 
fastings,  and  their  fastings  their  prayers  ;  so  that  the  join- 
ing of  one  to  the  other,  would  be  nothing  else,  than  the 
ofl'ering  up  of  carrion  with  the  fum^s  and  incense  of  a  dung- 
hill.—5o!i(A,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

CA'RROT.n.      Fr.  Carote ;   U.  Caroia ;    Dut. 
Karote.     Of  unknown  etymology. 
Iheir  savoury  parsnip  i  '  ' 

like  a  bunch  of  ragged  carrots  stand 

.lUe  Bbort  swoln  fingers  of  thy  mistress'  hand. 

Donne,  Elegy  8. 


CA'RRY,  V.    \       Fr.  Charier;   Sp.  Acarrear; 

Ca'rriage,  ?i.    \   Ger.  Karren;   A.  S.  Ci/ran,  to 

Ca'rrier.  f  turn.    Menage  derives  the  Fr. 

Ca'rrving,  n.  J  thus,  Carrus,  carri,  carricare, 
carriare,  charier.  For  the  etjonology  of  Carrus, 
see  Car. 

To  convey  (sc.)  on  a  turning,  a  wheeled  vehicle ; 
generally,  to  convey,  to  bear,  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  by  any  means  of  conveyance 
or  support ;  as  distinguished  from — to  draw  or 
drag  ;  also  simply,  to  support  or  sustain. 

To  bear,  to  deport,  to  conduct,  to  behave. 

To  carry  in  or  to,  is,  to  import ;  to  carrii  out, 
to  export ;  to  carry  over  or  across,  to  transport. 

To  carry,  is  frequently  used  with  an  ellipsis, 
as  to  car7-y  (sub.  into  effect)  is— to  eflcct,  to  ac- 
complish. 

To  carry  a  suit  (sub.  to  a  successful  issue) 
is — to  gain,  to  win  it. 

To  carry  a  fort,  is — to  gain,  to  conquer  it. 

Carriage  of  the  body  or  person, — deportment, 
manner  of  appearance  in  motion  or  rest :  conduct, 
behaviour,  management. 

She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe, 
Wei  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe 
Thatte  no  drope  no  fell  upon  hire  brest. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  130. 
Here  may  ye  seen,  min  owne  dere  brother. 
The  cheri  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  another. 
Let  us  go  forth  ahouten  our  viage ; 
Here  win  I  nothing  upon  this  cariage. 

Id.  Tlie  Freres  Tale,  v.  7152. 

Loe  here  bee  the  barelles  of  hameys  that  this  traitours 
had  priuelie  eonuayed  in  theyr  carryage  to  destroy  the  noble 
lordcs  with  all. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  44. 

■Whensoeuer  the  said  English  merchants  or  any  of  their 
factours,  shal  be  desirous  to  hire  carriers  to  carry  their 
wares  to  any  place  of  our  dominions  or  cities,  it  shall  be  at 
their  choyse  and  pleasure  to  hire  them  the  best  way  they 
CBJU—Hacldnyt.  Voyages,  vof.  i.  p.  506. 

Sir  Fraunces  Arragonoys  hearyng  of  that  chaunce,  ap- 
parreled  sixe  strong  men,  lyke  rusticall  people  with  sackcs 
and  baskettes,  as  carriers  of  corne  and  vitaile,  and  sent 
theim  to  the  castle  of  Cornyll. — Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  19. 

No  one  neglectiue  was 

Of  Hector's  safetie ;  all  theii  shields,  they  coucht  about 

Rais'd  him  from  earth,  and  (giving  him,  in  their  kind 

amies  repose) 
From  oflfthe  labour,  carried  him,  to  his  rich  chariot 
And  bore  him  mourning  towards  Troy. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 
Ulis.  He  doth  rely  on  none. 
But  carries  on  the  streame  of  his  dispose 
Without  obseruance  or  respect  of  any. 

Sliakespeare.  Troil.  8,-  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Those  men  are  happy 
And  so  are  all,  are  neere  her. 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  \^  the  traine. 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  Dutchesse  of  Norfolkc. 

Id.  Henry  VIII.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Thus  oxen,  mules,  in  chariots  strait  they  put, 

Went  forth,  and  an  unmeasur'd  pile  of  sylvane  matter  cut. 
Nine  dales  emploide  in  cariage. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
His  looks  imperious,  forc'd,  yet  milde,  allur'd 
The  proud  to  bow,  the  humble  to  be  bold : 
What  fit,  reforming,  marking  every  place  ; 
His  gallant  carriage  all  the  rest  did  grace. 

Stirling.  Jonathan. 
Tlie  very  carrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a  most 
welcome  guest,  and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  wHl  read  it 
twenty  times  ovet.— Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  524. 


If  these  should  not  succeed,  then  he  trusted  to  the  frosts 
of  the  following  winter,  which  seldom  fail  in  that  country 
to  make  all  passable  and  safe  for  troops  and  carriages  them- 
selves, th.at  in  summer  would  be  impassable,  either  from 
the  waters  or  depth  of  soil.— 5j>  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  c.  1. 

I  am  of  Mr.  Cowley's  opinion,  that  so  much  of  dancing  at 

least  as  belongs  to  the  behaviour  and  an  handsome  carriage 

of  the  body,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Spectator,  No.  07. 

And  is  this  all  t    Is  this  the  end 

To  which  these  carryings-on  did  \,^ai.—H.udibras,  c.  2. 
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r  This  being  formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design,  or  fable,  ns 
may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral ;  after  this  he  begins  to 
I  think  of  the  persons,  whom  he  is  to  employ  in  carrying  on 
i  his  design ;  and  gives  them  the  manners  which  are  inost 
I  proper  to  their  several  characters. 

Dryden.  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

I  The  Spaniards,  though  long  accustomed  to  an  arbitrary 
government,  resented  this  proclamation  with  great  spirit, 
as  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and 
made  a  vigorous  struggle  against  its  being  carried  into  exe  • 
cution. — Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


largest  proportion  of  carriage  had  been  engrossed  by  neutral 
nations,  it  ought  not  in  itself  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
circumstance  of  distress.— £Kr/ce.  Late  State  of  tlie  Nation. 

It  is  from  their  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and  par- 
ticularly where  they  have  brought  up  their  young,  that  these 
birds  [pigeons]  are  employed  in  several  countries  as  the  most 
expeditious  carriers. — Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,yi.\v  .c.S. 

CART,  V.       "\       Lat.  Carrus,  from  the  A.S. 

Cart,  n.  I   Cyran ,-  to  turn  or  return. 

Ca'rtage.  I      "Chaucer,     (Knight's     Tale, 

Ca'rter.  J  quoted     heroEifter, )     and     G. 

Ca'ktful.  I  Douglas,  use  cart  and  carter, 

Ca'etwright.  J  as  chariot  and  charioteer. 

A  turning  or  wheeled  vehicle,  generally,  em- 
ployed for  use  in  agriculture,  or  in  matters  of 
business,  rather  than  of  pleasure. 

For  ge  ben  men  beter  y  tagt  to  schouele  and  to  spade, 
To  cartestaf  and  to  plowstaf,  and  a  fischyng  to  wade. 
To  hamer  and  to  nedle,  and  to  marchandise  al  so. 
Than  with  swerd  or  hauberk  eny  batail  to  do. 

X.  Gloucester,  p.  99. 


.33. 


Thei  ben  as  foure  whelis  in  the  foure  horsid  carie  of  the 
lord  that  bereth  him  aboute  hi  prechyng  of  the  Gospel. 

IViclif.  Prologue  on  Matthew. 

Behold  my  blody  woundes,  depe  and  wide. 

Arise  up  erly  in  the  morwe  tide. 

And  at  the  west  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 

A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shalt  thou  see, 

In  which  my  body  is  hid  priuily. 

Do  thilke  carte  arresten  boldely. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Nonncs  Preestes  Tale,  v.  1524, 

Awake  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  : 
To  take  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 
For  by  that  passage  they  my  corps  convey ; 
My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid  ;  among 
The  fllth,  and  odour,  and  enclos'd  with  dung. 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  crj-, 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die ; 
Then  shew'd  his  gristly  wounds. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

Nought  was  foryete  by  th'  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte. 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adoun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2024. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  whan  that  the  weder  is  faire, 
Withouten  winde,  or  pertourbing  of  aire, 
Let  bring  a  cari-whete  here  into  this  hall ; 
But  loke  that  it  have  his  spokes  all ; 
Twelf  spokes  hath  a  cart-whele  cummunly. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  "837. 

He  shuld  beare  a  sicker  eie, 

That  he  to  lowe,  ne  to  hie 

His  cart  driue  at  any  throwe 

Wherof  that  he  might  ouerthrowe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  :v. 

In  the  meane  season  by  ye  diligent  labour  of  yc  Lord 
Barnes,  ye  pece  of  ordinaunce  was  raysed  &  carted,  and 
furthe  was  it  caried,  by  this  time  the  French  armyapered  in 
sight.— Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 

Woe  be  vnto  vayne  persones,  yt  drawe  wyckednes  vnco 
the,  as  it  were  wt  a  coorde  :  and  synne,  as  it  were  with  a 
cart-rope. — Bible,  1551.  Esay,  c.  5. 

If  either  of  you  both  loue  Kathcri.ia, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  loue  you  well, 
Leaue  shall  you  haue  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Gre.  To  cart  her  rather.     Shee's  too  rough  for  mee. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  the  Shrew,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

But  lest  I  set  the  horse  behind  the  cart. 

I  mind  to  tell  each  thing  in  order  so 

As  thou  maist  see  and  shew  whence  sprang  my  woe. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  60. 

News  is  brought  to  the  Regent,  that  the  French  by  stra- 
tagem of  a  carter,  that  with  a  load  of  hay  coming  over  the 
drawbridge,  caused  the  axletree  to  break,  and  whilst  the 
porter  was  ready  to  help  the  carter,  the  porter's  braines  were 
beaten  out,  the  town  of  Ardes  surprized,  and  the  Lord  Faw- 
conbridge  Captain  thereof  taken  prisoner. 

Baker.  Men.  Vl.  an.  IH* 
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The  king  hath  licenc'd  certain  victuals  into  the  town,  and 
wood  upon  intteaty  of  the  Cardinal  Gondii  at  twenty-five 
crowns  the  cart-full,  and  a  c 


well  couch'd,  takes  hoth  the  sence  and  the 
understanding.  I  love  not  those  carl-rope  speeches,  that 
are  longer  then  the  memory  of  man  can  fathom. 

FcUharn,  pt.  i.  Resolve  20. 

After  these  locall  names,  the  most  names  in  numher  haue 
been  deriued  from  occupations,  or  professions,  as  wright, 
cartwright,  shipwright.  Sec— Camden.  Remains.  Surnames. 

Another  priest,  called  Sir  Themes  Snowdel,  whom  they 
nick-named  Parson  Chicken,  was  curled  through  Cheapside 
for  assoiling  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  in  a  ditch  in  Fins- 
bury  Field,  and  was  at  that  riding  saluted  with  chamber- 
pots and  rotten  eggs.— Slri/pe.  Memoirs.  Q.  ilari/,  an.  1553. 

For  though  the  motion  of  the  carl-wheel  is  so  obvious, 
and  seems  so  plain  a  thing,  that  the  carman  himself  never 
looks  upon  it  with  wonder ;  yet  after  Aristotle  had  taken 
notice  of  the  difBculty,  that  occurred  about  it,  this  trivial 
phEenomenon  has  perplexed  divers  great  wits,  not  only 
schoolmen,  hut  mathematicians ;  and  continues  yet  to  do  so. 
Boi/le.   WorUs,  vol.  iv.  p.  413. 

Milliners,  summon'd  from  afar, 
Arriv'd  in  shoals  at  Temple  Bar, 
Strictly  commanded  to  import 
Carl-loads  of  foppery  from  court. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost, -b.iv. 


\      Fr.    Cartel,  charta,  chartella, 
]  chartellum,  ( Menage. )    It.  Car- 


n.       "\       Simpliciter  a   came 

,  adj.  \  fit  carnilago,  hinc  car- 

j  tilago,  (Vossius.)    Fr. 


or  such 


CA'RTEL, 

Ca'rtel,  ».       , 
tello.     "  A  little  paper  of  defiance  or  ehalleng 
for  a  single  combat,"  ( Cotgrave. )     Applied  to — 

Any  paper — expressing  the  terms  or  conditions 
upon  which  any  thing  is  done. 

To  chartel,  in  Jonson,  is,  elliptically,  to  challenge. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharoah,  and  'twere  my  case  now  I 
should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  bastinado  !  A 
most  proper  and  sufficient  dependance,  warrented  by  the 
great  Caranza.    Come  hither.     You  shall  chartel  him. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Acti.  sc.  5. 

He  sware  by  Saint  George  they  were  valiant  verses;  and 
commanded  them  to  be  shot  vpon  an  arrow  into  the  cittie, 
as  a  coj-teW  of  challenge.— Camden.  Remains.  Rtjthmes. 

Though  by  a  cartel  that  had  been  settled  between  the  two 
armies,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  set  price, 
and  within  a  limited  time :  yet  the  French,  having  now  so 
many  men  in  their  hands,  did,  without  either  colour  or 
shame,  give  a  new  essay  of  their  pertidiousness  ;  for  they 
broke  it  upon  this  occasion,  as  they  had  often  done  at  sea. 
Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1659. 


CA'RTILAGE,  « 

Cartilagi'neous 

Cartila'ginous. 
Cartilage. 

A  gristle  or  tendril  of  th- 
a  skin  as  is  between  the  toes  of  geese  or  ducks,  lS:c. 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

In  a  pigeon,  which  hath  a  soft  and  low  note,  'tis  [i.  e.  the 
■wind-pipe]  partly  cartilaginous,  and  p.artly  membranous, 
viz.  where  the  rings  meet.  In  an  owle,  which  hath  a  good 
audible  note,  'tis  more  cartilaginous.  But  that  of  a  jayes, 
hath  hard  bones,  instead  of  cartilages :  and  so  of  a  linnet. 
Grew.  Cosm.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  cartitagineons  kind— which  by  what  artitice  they 
poize  themselves,  ascend  and  descend  at  pleasure,  and  con- 
tinue in  what  depth  of  water  they  list,  is  yet  unknown  to  us. 
Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Though  I  have  declared  in  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
that  the  means  whereby  cartilaginous  fishes  raise  and  sink 
themselves  in  the  water,  and  rest  and  abide  in  what  depth 
they  please,  is  not  yet  certainly  known ;  yet  I  shall  propound 
a  conjecture  concerning  \i.—Id,  lb.  pt.  ii. 

These  eye-lids  are  of  excellent  use  to  the  eye,  serving  both 
for  curtains  to  keep  out  the  light,  wlien  it  is  not  desired ; 
which  the  cartilages  that  strengthen  their  edges,  and  help 
them  to  shut  very  close,  enable  them  the  better  to  do,  and 
to  fence  the  eye  from  dust,  and  cold,  and  smoke,  and  other 
outward  injuries.— Bojfc.  Worlcs,  vol.  vi.  p.  735. 

Talicotius  grafted  a  new  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the 
grisle  or  car/i/fl(?ino«s  substance,  which  would  sneeze,  smell, 
take  snuff,  pronounce  the  letters  M  or  N,  in  short,  do  all  the 
functions  of  a  natural  nose.— ra/(er,  No.  260. 

CARTO'ON.  Fr.  Carton;  It.  Cartone ;  from 
the  Lat.  Charta,  paper.  The  thick  paper,  (says 
Cotgrave,)  whereon  painters  draw  sometimes. 
Applied  emphatically  to  the  famous  Cartoons  of 
Raphael. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  testi- 
mony of  every  reasonable  creature,  who  has  seen  the  cartons 
in  Her  Majesty's  Gallery  at  Hampton-Court :  these 
presentations  of  no  less  actions  than  those  of 
Saviour  and  hie  Apostles.— 5/)cc/a(or,  No.  226. 
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The  most  considerable  and  the  most  esteemed  works  of 
Raffaelle  are  the  cartoons,  and  his  fresco  works  in  the  Vati- 
can.—S/r  Jostiua  Reynolds,  Discourse  U. 

CA'RTRIDGE.  Fr.  CartoacK,  It.  Scarioccio; 
Lat.  Charta,  paper. 

A  charge  made  ready  for  any  musket  or  ordi- 
nance, (Florio.)  A  full  charge  (says  Cotgrave,) 
for  a  pistol  (musket,  &e.)  put  up  within  a  little 
paper,  to  be  the  readier  for  use.  See  Bore,  for 
xample  from  Dryden. 


In  them  she  [the  bee]  builds 
ir  cases,  resemblii 
inly  in  proportion  longi 


CA'RUCATE. 
Ca'rrugage,  or 
Cha'rugage. 


forms  her  cylindrical  nests 

r  a  very  narrow  thimble, 

pieces  of  rose  or  other  leaves. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


Lat.  Caruca ,-  Fr.  Caruc, 
(a  plough,)  from  Carrus, 
Vossius  thinks.  See  Car. 
A  carrucate  of  land,  says  Spelman,  is  that  por- 
tion, which  is  marked  out  for  the  labour  of  one 
plnuqh,  a  plough-land.     It  is  also  called  a  Carue, 

(qv.') 

In  this  roll  of  Winchester,  so  most  of  all  called,  because 
it  was  made  after  the  example  of  the  other,  were  taxed  and 
set  downe,  the  earledoms,  hundreds,  tytlungs,  woods,  parks, 
and  all  farms,  in  euery  territory,  or  precinct,  how  many 
carucuics  of  lande,  how  many  plough-lands,  S;c. 

Stow.   William  tlie  Conquerour,  an.  1080. 

Geffrev,  Archbishop  of  York,  would  not  permit  the  Sheriffe 
to  leuie  the  dutie  called  cliarugage,  that  was,  three  shillings 
of  euerie  plough-land  within  his  diocesse. 

Hotinshcd.  Chronicle.  K.  John,  an.  1200. 

CARVE,  t).^       Dwt.  Kerven;    Ger.  Kerhen  ; 

C'A'r.vER.         >  A.  S.    Ceor/an,  secare,  scindere, 

CA'RviNG,7r.  J  carpere — 

To  cut,  (whether  meat,  or  copper,  or  other 
substance;)  to  grave  or  engrave;  to  cut  up  in 
parts  or  portions,  to  distribute  ;  to  allot  portions  ; 
also  (met.)  to  cut  (sc.)for  ourselves,  to  choose 
our  own  portion. 

Vor  sir  'William  Mautrauers  (thonk  nabbe  he  non) 
Car/ him  of  let  &  honde,  &  is  limes  mani  on. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  5C0. 

The  pilcres  weren  ypaint. 

And  queyntly  ycoruen,  with  curious  knottes, 

With  wyndowes  wel  ywrought,  wj'de  vp  alofte. 

Piers  Ptouhmail.  Crede. 

Tho  was  he  corven  out  of  his  harneis. 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fayre  and  blive. 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live, 
And  alway  crying  after  Emelie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  269S. 

For  in  the  lond  thcr  n'as  no  craftes  man. 

That  geometric,  or  arsmetrike  can, 

Ne  portreiour,  ne  harver  of  images. 

That  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 

The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise.— /d.  II.  v.  1901. 


As  well  may  the  moste  rude  ymag( 
wrought,  put  vs  in  mindc  of  Christ, 
other  saint,  as  may  the 
that  anye  payntour  or  cc 


noste  symply 

lady,  and  any 

costelye  and  moste  curyous 

can  deuise. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  116. 


is'de  thee  so,  thou  lovdst 

woldst  eate 
I  I  had  crownd  my  knee  v 

tendrest  meate.- 


:  else ; 


any  where 


J/on 


Ir  list  us  make  two  striving  shepherds  sing, 

With  costly  wagers  for  the  victory, 
Jndcr  Menalcas  judge  ;  while  one  doth  bring 

A  carren  bowl  well  wrought  of  beechen  tree. 

Bp.  Hall.  Defiance  to  En 


■  blessed 


Pol.  Oh,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  ca 
Which  lets  goe-by  some  sixteen  ye 
As  she  liu'd  now.— Sliakes.  Winle. 

The  inward  spiritual  or  mystical 
precious  and  more  beautiful,  that  glisters  through  those 
cuttings  and  artiiicial  carvings  in  the  letter. 

Henry  More.  Defence  of  Cabbala,  Introd. 

I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day  that  is  famous  for  a 
good  carrrr  (at  which  acquisition  he  is  out  of  countenance, 
imai;inin"  it  rnav  fl.trn>-t  from  some  of  his  more  essential 

out  lir  I  !        :         :  ii;  told  me,  of  all  things 

proved  upon 

I  p;u-abie  i 


ler's  excellence, 
■es  and  makes  h 
■  Tale,  Act  v.  so 

the 


meases,  with  incom- 


CAS 

Instead  of  fretting  ana  complaining,  that  things  succeeded 
otherwise  than  he  expected,  he  resolves  with  himself,  that 
that  condition,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  he  actually  is,  is 
indeed  best  for  him,  and  that  which  he  himself,  were  he  to 
be  the  carver  of  his  fortunes,  supposing  him  but  truly  to. 
understand  his  own  concernments,  would  chuse  for  himself 
above  all  others. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Each  day  a  sister-lamb  is  serv'd, 
And  at  the  glutton's  table,  carv'd; 
The  crashing  bones  he  grinds  for  food. 
And  slakes  his  thirst  with  streaming  blood. 

Moore,  Fable  & 

Smooth  linden  best  obeys 

The  carver's  chissel ;  best  his  curious  work 
Displays  in  ail  its  nicest  touches. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

CARVE.     Fr.  Came.     See  Carucate. 

He  gave  also  to  Saint  Cedda  (made  by  consent  of  him  and 
King  Oswy,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne)  fifty  hides  of  land  (a 
hide,  a  plough-land,  or  a  carve,  I  hold  clearly  equivalent) 
towards  foundation  of  a  monastery. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.U.  Illustrations, 

CASCA'DE,  n.       Fr.    Cascade,     It.    Cascata, 
from  the  Lat.  Cadere,  casum,  to  fall. 
A  fall  (sc. )  of  water ;  a  waterfall. 

Those  only,  who  have  endured  a  long  series  of  thirst,  and 
who  can  readily  recal  the  desire  and  agitation  which  rtie 
ideas  alone  of  springs  and  brooks  have  at  that  time  rarsd 
in  them,  can  judge  of  the  emotion  with  which  we  eyed  a 
large  cascade  of  the  most  transparent  water,  which  poured 
itself  from  a  rock  near  a  hundred  feet  high  into  the  sea,  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  ship. — Anson.  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use. 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand. 
Sinuous  or  strait,  now  rapid  and  now  slow. 
Now  murm'ring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades — 
Ev'n  as  he  bids  !  Th'  enraptur'd  owner  smiles. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

CASE,  I'.  "V        Fr.   Caisse;     It.    Cassa ; 

Case,  n.  I  Sp.    Caxa;      Dut.    Kasse, 

Ca'sing,  n.  fkast;    Lat.  Capsa  ;    a  capi- 

Caseha'rden,  v.  J  endo,  says  Vossius  ;  yet  he 
prefers  the  Or.  Kafi>fia,  which  in  Lennep's  opinion 
is  pro  Ka^u,  from  Kaiiw,  the  future  of  Kamui/ 
cavitate,  complecte,  eapere,  to  take,  to  hold.  (See 
Capsi'le.) 

That  which  takes,  receives,  holds,  or  contains, 
whether  arrows,  (as  in  Chaucer  and  G.  Douglas, 
Virgil,  b.  i.)  knives,  books,  watches,  or  any  thing 
else'.     And  thus,  the  skin. 

To  caseharden, — to  harden  the  case,  the  outside, 
the  skin,  the  surface. 

To  case  is  used,  in  Shakespeare,  for — to  uncase, 
to  strip  off  the  case .- — "  We'll  make  you  some 
sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we  case  him."- 
that  Ends  Well,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

And  with  that  word,  the  armes  in  the  cas. 

Of  the  goddesse  clatteren  fast  .ind  ring. 

CImuccr.   Tlie  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2360. 

And  now  my  tongue's  vse  is  to  me  no  more. 

Than  an  vnstringed  vyall,  or  a  harpe. 

Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  vp 

Or  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 

That  knowes  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

Sliakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Nine  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted  near  the  wect 
gate  thundered  forth  a  continuall  storm,  not  of  single  bul- 
lets, but  of  chain-shot  and  case-shot. 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1601 

For  generally,  as  with  rich  furred  conies,  their  cases  are 
farre  better  than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  ciim.a- 
mon  tree,  which  is  dearer  than  the  whole  bulk,  their  out- 
ward accoutrements  are  far  more  pretious  than  their  iiiward 
endowments. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  474. 

Adding,  that  in  several  places  the  Portuguese  kept  their 
great  guns  cased  over,  that  the  dew  might  not  fall  upon 
them,  and  by  its  corrosiveness  to  rust  them,  as  to  be  apt, 
after  a  while,  to  break  in  the  discharge. 

Boyle.  Workes,  vol.  v.  p.  634. 

But  if  an  hundred  watches  were  to  be  made  by  an  hun- 
dred men,  the  caters  may  be  assigned  to  one,  the  dials  to 
another,  the  wheels  to  another,  the  springs  to  another. 

Spectator,  No.  232. 

Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  let  me  give  thee  this  advice  at 
parting;  e'en  get  thyselS  case-harden'd :  for  though  the  very 


The  poet,  being  resolved  to  save  his  heroine  s  honour,  has 
so  ordered  it,  that  the  king  always  acts  with  a  great  case- 
knife  stuck  in  his  girdle,  which  the  lady  snatches  from  htm 
in  the  struggle,  and  so  defends  herself. 

Addison.  On  Italy,  renici. 


-All's  Well 


CAS 

Like  a  dart, 

Laiicli'd  from  the  sinews  of  a  Parthian's  arm, 

Without  reply  th'  inspired  Carystian  flew, 

Cas'd  as  he  was  in  steel.        Glover.  Alhenaid,  b.  xili. 

The  outward  casings  [of  the  cathedral  of  Cadiz]  are  to  be 
of  while  marble,  the  bars  of  the  windows  of  bronze. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  28. 


C'A.SE,  n. 
Ca'sual,  adj. 
Ca'sually. 

C.\'SUALTY. 


Lat.  Cadere,  casum,  to  fall ; 
Fr.  Cas ;   It.  and  Sp.  Caso. 

As  it  fell  out,  as  it  turned 
out,  as  it  happened,  as  it  came 
to  pass, — are  equivalent  expressions. 

The  state  or  condition,  in  which  any  thing  may 
bffal  or  happen  to  be  ;  the  state  or  condition  of 
circumstances,  actual  or  possible. 

Casual,  i.  e.  accidental  or  incidental ;  uncon- 
nected with,  independent  of,  plan,  purpose,  oi 
design ;  not  foreseen,  premeditated  or  predeter- 
mined. 

The  tything  to  Rome  com  that  he  yslawe  was, 

That  hem  hadde  ydo  schame,  heo  were  glad  of  that  cos. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  83 
And  vpon  case  befel,  that  through  a  rout 
His  eye  perced,  and  so  depe  it  went 
Til  on  Creseide  it  smote,  and  there  it  stent. 


1  upon 


Thinke  eke  thyselfe  to  sauen  art  thou  hold  ; 
Such  fire  by  processe,  shall  of  kind  cold, 
For  sens  it  is  but  casuell  pleasaunce 
Some  case  shal  put  it  out  of  remenibraunce. 


But  or  that  he  had  half  his  cours  ysailed. 
No  I  not  why,  ne  what  mischance  it  ailed, 
But  casuellij  the  shippes  bottom  rente. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preestcs  Tale, 


Lat.  Caseus,  a  cheese ;  cheesy. 


1607. 

But  O  most  miserable  case,  that  when  the  lighte  of  God 
doth  shine  vnto  vs  in  these  dales  so  bright  as  it  did  neuer 
shine  in  the  remembrance  of  men,  yet  so  litle  zeale,  fauor, 
and  loue,  should  be  founde. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godhje  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 

I  put  case  the  sea  had  promised  the  to  be  alway  in  suertie 
of  hir,  and  the  skie  cleere  wether,  the  sommer  snowes,  and 
the  wynter  flowers.— Go/i/cn  Boke,  Let.  3. 

Not  fur  that  I  meane 

Such  a  casualty  should  be  seene 

Or  suche  chaunce  should /a/ 

Unto  our  cardinal. — Skeiton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court. 

Also  age  runneth  on  a  pace  which  may  euery  day  worse 
than  other  suffer  displeasure,  and  is  more  feeble  to  sustaine 


Women,  b. 


The  law  of  God,  and  after  it  ( 


r  own  laws,  and  in  effect 
w  of  all  nations,  have  made  difference  between  slaughter 
<  and  furious. — Ralegh.   Hist,  of  tlie  World,  b.  ii.  c.4. 


Th( 


luse  why  the  children  of  Israel  tooke  vnto  one  man 
ues,  might  be,  least  the  casualties  of  warre  should 

any  way  hinder  the  promise  of  God  concerning  their 

Ititude  from  taking  effect  in  them. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Potitie,  Prcf. 


Wilraot,  about  the  time  of  his  escape,  had  by  force  taken 
JIuckron,  his  principall  seat,  as  it  was  casually  on  fire. 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1601. 

He  that  is  versed  in  making  reflections  upon  what  occurs 
to  him;  he  that,  (consequently,)  has  the  works  of  nature, 
and  the  actions  of  men,  and  almost  every  casualty  that  falls 
under  his  notice,  to  set  his  thoughts  on  work,  shall  scarce 
want  themes  to  employ  them  on. — Boyle.  Occas.ReJl.  s.i.  c.2. 

H.id  Dinocrates  really  carved  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  hart  the  memory  of  the  fact 
been  obliterated  bv  some  accident :  who  could  afterwards 
have  proved  it  impossible,  but  that  it  might  casualhi  have 
been  formed  so.— Bentley,  Ser.  5. 

Yet  on  his  way,  (no  sign  of  grace 

For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray,) 
To  Phoebus  he  preferr'd  his  case 
And  beg'd  his  aid  that  dreadful  day, 

Gray.  A  Long  Story. 
CA'SEMATE.      Fr.  Casemate,.  Sp.  Casamata; 
It.    Casamatta,    of    uncertain    etymology.       See 
Menage. 

Cotgrave  calls  it,  a  loop,  or  loophole  in  a  forti- 
fied wall.     And  Skinner  is  to  the  same  purport. 

Secure  your  casemates. 

Here  Master  Picklocke,  sir,  your  man  o'  law, 

And  learn'd  atturney,  has  sent  you  a  bag  of  munition. 

B.Jonson.  Staple  of  Aacs,  Act  i  sc  3 
VOL.  I 


CAS 

CA'SEIMENT.  From  the  It.  Casamenta,  a 
building,  a  small  house,  with  a  slight  deviation  from 
the  meaning,  (Skinner.)  Junius  says,  it  is  also 
used  for  the  Dut.  KassUne,  jugamentum  fenestra; 
vel  ostii ;  Fr.  Chassis  defenestre,  a  case  or  frame 
for  a  window ;  and  Menage  derives  chassis  from 
capsa.  And  thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the 
English  case,  itself  from  capsa.     See  Case. 

And  when  you  hear  the  drum 

And  the  vile  clamour  of  the  wry-neckt  fife, 
Clamber  you  not  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publique  streete. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fooles  with  varnisht  faces. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
Bel.  Who  can  be  sad?  out  with  these  tragick  lights, 
And  let  the  day  possess  her  natural  howres : 
Teare  down  these  blacks,  cast  ope  the  casements  wide, 
That  we  may  jocondly  behold  the  sun. 

Bcaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Queen  of  CotintJi,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
For  by  these  casements  enter  in  adulterous  thoughts  in  the 
mmd  as  they  did  in  David's ;  and  likewise  impure  thoughts 
conceived  m  the  heart  may  discover  themselves  by  the 
motions  of  the  eye.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
Yet  when  the  new  light  which  we  beg  for,  shine 
us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not 
their  cascments.—Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

CA'SEOUS. 

Dec.  24.  This  evening  I  perceived  that  the  caseous  part 
was  severed  from  the  butyrous,  in  the  closed  receivers  as 
well  as  in  the  milk,  which,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  left 
exposed  to  the  ait.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5S7. 

CASH,  «.     A       Fr.  Casse,  caisse.-   It.  Cassa. 

Cash,  n.         V  Hence    Fr.    Caissier,    quaissier  ,- 

Cashi'er,  n.  )  It.    Cassiere,    with    us   cashier  ,- 

(q.  d. )  capsarius ;   i.  e.   qui  capsam  custodit ;    uU 

from  the  Lat.  Capsa.     (Skinner  and  Menage.) 

See  Case. 

Fr.  Ca-ssc,  Cotgrave  says,  is  "  a  box,  case,  or 
chest;  also  a  merchant's  cash  or  counter."  And 
Sherwood  explains  cashier,  "  Qui  garde  la  casse  de 
I'argcnt  d'un  merchand."  And  sec  the  example 
from  Sir  William  Temple. 

Cash  is  now  transferred  by  usage  from  the  case, 
which  holds  the  silver  or  gold,  to  the  silver  or 
gold  itself. 
Giue  mee  thy  h.iud. 
Nym.  I  shall  haue  my  noble  ? 
Pist.  In  cash,  most  iustly  payd. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  unhoord  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  dores, 
Cross-barr'd  and  bolted  fast  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climes  or  o'er  the  tiles. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  W. 
Go  take  other  men,  though  they  be  able  to  count  and  cast 
up  these  riches,  yet  they  are  but  as  cas/i-keepers  for  merchants 
that  tell  over  other  mens  moneys;  but  for  the  heir,  the  pos- 
sessor himself,  for  him  to  tell  over  all  this,  is  all  the  while 
to  study  his  own  riches,  and  so  his  heart  is  comforted 
according  to  the  value  that  is  in  them. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  38. 
So  as  this  bank  is  properly  a  general  cash,  where  every 
man  lodges  his  mony,  because  he  esteems  it  safer,  and  easier 
paid  in  and  out,  than  if  it  were  in  his  coffers  at  home. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  1. 

At  the  new  Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for  want  of  cash, 
but  in  the  city  they  ought  with  cash  to  supply  their  want  of 
eloquence.— Aijcc/a/or,  No.  15G. 

I  say  this  in  answer  to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say, 

that  little  that  is  truly  noble  can  be  expected  from  one  who 

is  ever  pouring  on  his  casli-book  or  balancing  his  accompts. 

Id.  No.  174. 

CASH,  or  ^  From  the  Lat.  (7ns.5!/s;  (from 
Casiu'er,  V,  V  Careo  is  caritum,  whence,  (as 
Ca'ssate.  J  Priscian teaches, lib.  xi.)cossH»i, 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  defetiscor  instead  of 
defetiscitus,  we  have  defesstis.  Vossius. )  From  the 
Lat.  Cassus,  which  signifies,  vain,  useless,  good 
for  nothing,  says  Casseneuvo,  has  been  formed 
the  Bar.  Lat.  verb,  Casso,  cassare ;  and  thence 
the  Fr.  Casscr,  "  to  cass,  to  casseer,  discharge, 
turn  out  of  service."  It  was  written  cash,  as  in 
Goldyng ;  casseer,  as  in  Warner ;  and  now  to 
quash,  (qv.) 

To  annul  or  annihilate ;  to  render  useless  or 
unser\!ceablc;  to  dismiss  or  discharge  from  ser- 
vice;  to  disband. 


CAS 

Thre  and  twenty  thousand  talents  were  besiowed  Jiero 
abouts.  Furthermore  he  caslied  the  old  souldiers  and  supi. 
plied  their  roumes  with  yong  beginners.  But  such  as  wer 
reteined  stil,  grudging  at  the  dismissing  of  the  old  souldiers, 
required  to  be  cashed  theselues  also,  biddinge  him  pay  the 
their  wages  and  not  to  tell  them  of  their  yeres,  for  seing  they 
wer  chosen  into  warfare  together,  they  thought  it  but  right 
and  duty  to  be  discharged  together.— Go/di/»p.  Justine,  fol.CS. 

The  nifHans  among  them,  and  soldiers  cashiered,  which 
be  the  chief  doers,  look  for  spoil :  so  that  it  seems  no  other 
thing  but  a  plague  and  a  fury  among  the  vilest  and  worst 

,  Strype.  TlieB.  of  Somerset  to  Sir  P.  Hoby,  Sept.  1,  1549. 
Moreour,  if  the  Tartars  draw  homeward,  our  men  must 
not  therefore  depart  and  cassicr  their  bandes,  or  seperate 
themselves  asunder:  because  they  doe  this  vpon  policie, 
namely  to  haue  our  armie  diuided,  that  they  may  more 
securely  inuade  and  waste  the  countrey. 

Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  (j?>. 


He  knows  that  abstinence  from  marriage  was  never  com- 
manded by  any  law  of  Moses,  or  Christ ;  and  that  that  other 
from  meats  was  now  left  free  by  Clmst,— those  special  laws 
under  Moses  given  to  the  Jews,  being  now  cassate  and  can- 
celled by  Chthl.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii.  p.  1  ir. 

Certainly  they  did  not  think  it  so  needful,  as  that  they 
would  have  suspended  or  cassated  the  decree. 

Bp.  2'aylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  i.6. 
And  (for,  perhaps,  from  such  consort 

The  brutes  casseerd  will  be,) 
Three  blended  blonds  of  nations  three, 
Hath  giuen  vs  natures  three. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix. 

■  Cassio  hath  beaten  thee. 

And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hath  cashier'd  Cassio. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
And  so  it  is  likewise  with  the  sinner  when  once  he  has  cast 
off  the  fear  of  God,  and  cashiered  the  sense  of  religion  out 
of  his  mind,  (which  is  the  best  security  of  mens  innocency, 
and  the  most  effectual  curb  to  keep  them  from  going  astray,) 
he  presently  flies  out  into  aU  sorts  of  extravagancy  and  de- 
bauchery, as  his  temper  and  inclination  does  prompt  him. 
Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 
All  which  passages,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  have  been 
guided  to  their  respective  ends  and  effects,  by  the  conduct  of 
a  superior,  and  a  divine  hand,  we  do  by  the  same  assertion 
casheer  all  Providence,  strip  the  Almighty  of  his  noblest 
prerogative,  and  make  God  not  the  governor,  but  the  meer 
spectator  of  the  ^yo^:li.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 


This  opinion  as 
the  best  medium  ■ 
Deity,  leaving  us  i 
taken  from  the  inn 


linted  before,  supersedes  and  cassales 
!  have  to  demonstrate  the  being  of  a 
other  demonstrative  proof,  but  that 
e  idea..— Ray.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  i. 


Connexions  form'd  for  interest,  and  endear'd 
By  selfish  views,  [arc]  censur'd  and  cashier'd. 

Cowper.   Tirocinium. 

CASK,  n.    \       Fr.    Casque,    or   caque ;      Sp. 

Ca'sket,  v.   V  Casco,     Menage     derives    thus, 

Ca'sket,  n.  J    Cadus,     cadecus,    cacns,     caque. 

Skinner  says  from  the  Lat.  Cadus,  (see  Cade,)  or 

from   the    Fr.   Casse,-     It.    Cassa,   capsa,    (q.  d.) 

Cassa,   capsa,   cassica,    vel    Capsica   vini.       See 

Case. 

Casket  is  the  diminutive  of  cask. 
Certain  vessels  for  wine  and  other  liquors  are 
called  casks.     But  caskets  are  used  for  depositing 
letters,  trinkets,  jewels,  &c. 
New  wine  will  search  to  find  a  vent, 
Altho'  the  cask  be  sett  so  strong ; 
And  wit  wyll  walke  when  wyll  is  bent, 
Although  the  way  be  neuer  so  long. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Where  good  Wyll  is,  ^c. 
And  because  we  be  not  sure  what  timber  they  shall  fiiide 
there  to  make  caske,  we  haue  laden  in  these  ships  140 
tunnes  emptie  caslce,  that  is  94  tunnes  shaken  caske,  and  4(5 
tunnes  whole,  and  ten  thousand  Iioopes,  and  480  wrethes  of 
twigs.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
No  alcumist  dame  Nature  can  displace. 
Except  that  God  doth  giue  abundant  grace. 
The  casl;e  will  haue  a  taste  for  euermore. 
With  that  wherewith  it  seasoned  was  before. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  193. 
Ber.  I  haue  writ  my  letters,  casketted  ray  treasure, 
Giuen  order  for  our  horses. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

A  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any 

Saints  relique,  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (O  blessed  relique) 

and  everyday  will  kisse  it. — Burton.  Anal,  of  M  elan,  p.524. 

Yet  this  notice  of  former  superstitions  was  gained  by 
this  barbarity,  that  among  a  great  number  of  rotten  cai'casses 
were  found  caskets  full  of  pardons  safely  folded  and  lapt 
together  in  the  bottom  of  their  graves. 

Strype  Edu:  VI.  an.  1.049. 
NN 


CAS 


With  that 

A  German  oft  has  swill'd  his  thn  at,  and  sworn, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestowed 
The  generous  rummer,  whilst,  the  owner,  pleas'd, 
Laughs  only  at  his  guests,  thus  entertain'd 
With  foreign  vintage  ftom  his  cider  cask. 

Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Maid,  farewell ! 

I  leave  the  casket  that  thy  virtue  held, 
To  him  whose  breast  sustains  it ;  more  belov'd, 
Perhaps  more  worthy,  yet  not  loving  more. 
Than  did  thy  wretched  Cleon. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 

CASK,  n.  ■»      V\:  Casque;   ^^.Casco.     A  hcl- 

Ca'squet.  j  met,  or  head-piece.  Menage  and 
Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  Cassis;  though  the  latter 
observes  that  in  Sp.  Casco  (and  also  in  Fr.  Casque) 
testam  notare  ;  and  what  is  cassis,  but  capitis  testa  9 
See  the  preceding  Cask. 

A  case  (sc.)  for  the  head  ;  an  enclosure,  cover 
or  protection  for  the  head. 

Can  this  cock-pit  hold 

The  vastie  fields  of  France  ?  Or  may  we  cramme 

Within  this  woodden  O,  the  very  casl^es 

That  did  aifright  the  avre  at  Agincourt. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Ch.  1. 

Now  with  thick  clouds  th'  enlighten'd  pavement  swarms, 

The  fiieman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms  ; 

A  leathern  casque  his  ventrous  head  defends. 

Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends; 

Mov'd  by  the  mother's  streaming  eyes  and  prayers. 

The  helpless  infant  through  the  flame  he  bears. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  iii. 

First  at  his  foe  Leophron  aim'd  a  stroke  ; 

But  on  his  polish'd  casque,  the  falcliion  broke  : 

From  the  smooth  steel  the  shiver'd  weapon  sprung; 

Aloft  in  air  its  hissing  splinters  sung. 

WiUcie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  iii, 

CA'SSOCK,  n.  Fr.  Jaque,  casaque;  It.  Giacco, 
casaccn ;  Sp.  Jaca,  casaca ;  Ger.  Kasak,  jacke; 
Dut.  Kasacke,  kajache,  jachc ;  Eng.  Cassock  and 
jack.  Junius  adopts  from  Vossius,  that  the  parent 
of  all  these  words  is  the  Gr.  Kao-ar,  whence  the 
Lat.  Casa,  applied  generally  to  any  thing  which 
covers,  (sive  domus  est,  sive  vestis — Wachter) ; 
and  that  jack  is  corrupted  from  kajache.  (See 
Vossius  de  Vitiis  Ser.  3.  3.  in  v.  Casabula.)  Vos- 
sius is  supported  by  other  learned  names.  (See 
3Iejia(je  and  Wachter.)  Oi  Jack,  jaque,  ^c.  Skin- 
ner says,  quod  si  omnia  a  Lat.  sagum.  Wachter 
prefers  to  deduce  jacke  from  the  Gr.  Iwyri,  a  co- 
vering.    A  cassock,  tunica  longior,  is — 

A  long  cloak  or  vestment ;  used  by  a  soldier  or 
clergyman. 

But  when  Vlysses 

Againe  shall  greet  vs,  he  shall  put  thee  on 

Both  coat  and  caj50cA-e. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssei/,  h.xr. 

I  stretched  forth  mine  arme  at  length,  and  swinging  the 
skirt  of  my  cassocke  on  high,  round  about  my  head,  by  this 
usual  signe  shewed,  that  the  enemies  were  at  hand :  and 
so  joyning  with  them,  rode  amaine,  with  my  horse  ready  by 
this  time  to  tY^e.— Holland.  Ammianvs,  p.  114. 

Your  broad-way  sons  would  never  be  too  nice 

To  close  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price  ; 

But  rais'd  three  steeples  higher,  would  change  their  note, 

And  quit  the  cassock  for  the  canting  coat. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  ^  Panther,  pt.  iii. 

I  put  on  a  cassaque  of  one  of  the  Marquis's  guards,  and 
•with  my  page,  the  Duke  of  Nieuburg's  guard,  and  Colonel 
Majette,  a  Flemish  oflicer  in  the  Munster  service,  I  took  I 
horse  at  the  back  door  of  my  inn. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Sir  J.  Temple.  \ 

It  would  be  right  too,  let  me  tell  you,  { 

To  buy  a  gown  of  new  prunella ; 

And  bid  yoiu:  maid,  that  art  who  knows, 

Repair  your  cassoc  at  the  elbows. 

Cawthorn.  A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman. 

CAST,  V.  ^       Sw.Kasta;    Dan.  Kaste.  ' 

Cast,  n.  Ihre  tliinks  that  we  owe  this 

Ca'ster,  n.  I  word  to  the  Normans,  since  ; 

Ca'sting,  n.  Vhe  cannot  discover  that  our  | 
Ca'stling,  w.  j  ancestors,  the  A.  S.  ever  ; 
Ca'staway,  n.      I  used  it.  1 

Ca'stawav,  adj.  J       With  English  prepositions 

subjoined,  it  is  equi^■aIent  to  certain  compounds  of 

the  Lat.  Jacerc,  to  throw. 

Thrown  or  cast  from  or  away  from  ;  abject. 

Thrown  or  cast  down,  dg'ected,  (met. ) 

To  cast  or  throw  out ;    to  eject,  to  expel,  (lit.  i 

and  met.) 

To  cast  or  throw  in;  to  itijecf,  (lit,  and  met.) 


CAS 

To  cast  or  throw  against ;  to  ohjecl,  (lit.  and 
met.) 

To  cast  forth  or  forward ;  to  project,  (lit.  and 
met.) 

To  cos*  back;  reject,  (mot.) 

To  cast  under;  to  subject,  (met.) 

It  has  many  consequential  usages,  and  is  em- 
ployed with  various  subauditions ;  some  of  the 
former  are  derived  from  wreslliny,  where  the  party 
cast  or  thrown,  is  the  defeated,  beaten,  vanquished 
party :  and  thus  to  ca.'it,  is — 

To  defeat,  to  beat,  to  vanquish,  to  overcome,  to 
overpower.     And  further — 

To  decide  the  victory,  to  determine  it,  to  de- 
clare or  pronounce  to  be  defeated  or  overcome ; 
to  condemn.      And  thus  generally — 

To  decide  or  determine  ;  to  condemn. 

To  cast  an  account, — from  the  old  manner  of 
calculating,  (see  to  Calculate,) — is,  to  tell  the 
sum,  to  reckon,  to  compute. 

To  cast  (sc.)  fused  metal  into  a  mould, — is  to 
form  or  fashion  the  mould  or  model ;  to  mould  or 
model ;  to  fix  or  settle  the  form,  the  features,  the 
parts  or  proportions,  and  eien  the  hue,  or  com- 
plexion. 

To  cast  the  mind,  or  thoughts, — is,  to  reflect, 
meditate,  consider,  contrive  ;   to  project. 

Al  in  on  company  heo  wenden  worth  ther 

In  the  see  with  god  wynd,  so  that  at  the  laste 

In  to  the  on  ende  of  Gasycone  the  wynd  here  schippes 

caste.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 

Somme  wyth  lance,  some  wyth  suerd,  ■wythoute  vylenye 
Wyth  pleyynge  at  tables,  other  atte  checkere, 
Wyth  castynge  otlier  wyth  ssetynge.  Id.  p.  192. 

Ion  answerede  to  him  and  seide,  maister,  we  sighen  oon 
castinge  out  fendis  in  thi  name  which  sueth  not  us,  and  we 
have  forbiden  him. —  IViclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

John  answered  him,  saying,  master,  we  sawe  one  castynge 
out  deuils  in  thy  name,  whiche  foloweth  not  vs,  and  we 
forbad  because  he  folowed  vs  not. — Bible,  1551.  Ii. 

That  in  these  women  men  may  all  day  find 

There  as  they  cast  her  hert  there  it  dwelleth. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Lucrecc. 

And  therefore,  I  pray  you,  that  in  this  necessitee  and  in 
this  nede  ye  caste  you  to  overcome  your  herte. 

Id.  Tale  of  Mclibeus. 

This  sely  carpenter  goth  forth  his  way, 

Ful  oft  ho  said  alas,  and  wa  la  wa, 

And  to  his  wif  he  told  his  privetee. 

And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 

"What  all  this  queinte  cast  was  for  to  sev. 

Id.  The  Mil'ler's  Tale,  Y.ZGW. 

Min  bin  also  the  maladies  colde. 

The  derke  tresons,  and  castes  olde. 

Id.  The  Kntghtes  Talc,  v.  2470. 

This  Acteon,  as  he  well  might 

Aboue  all  other  cast  his  chere. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

A  worcke  that  is  made  with  ye  hande  of  ye  craftesman 
and  the  caster,  clothed  with  yelowe  sylcke  and  scar>et. 

Bible,  1551.  Jeremy,  c.  10. 

But  when  they  drawe  nye  vnto  the  mountaynes,  the  sling 
casters  came  out  agaynst  them.— W.  Judith,  c.  6. 

Apollo's  powre  prevail'd. 

And  rapt  Agenor  from  his  reach,  whom  quietly  he  plac't 
Without  the  skirmish,  casting  mists  to  save  from  being 

chac't.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xxi. 

Of  all  his  course  when  casting  up  the  scroules, 
They  finde  each  moment  did  some  harme  conspire. 
That,  (even  when  dying,)  he  distress'd  weake  souls, 
So  that  no  end  could  mitigate  his  ire. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  tenth  Houre. 
Three  ciuill  broyles,  bred  of  an  ayery  word, 
By  thee  old  Capulet  and  Mountague, 
Haue  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets, 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  graue  beseeming  ornaments 
To  wield  old  partizans. 

Shakespeare.  Borneo  .$•  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

And  when  the  mind  is  quickned,  out  of  doubt 

The  organs,  thought  defunct  and  dead  before. 

Breake  vp  their  drowsie  graue,  and  newly  moue 

With  casted  slough,  and  fresh  legeritie.— /d.  Hen.  V.  Ch.4. 

Others  there  be  who  make  their  boast  and  report  with  joy 
unto  others,  how  in  the  partition  of  their  patrimony  they 
have  by  cunning  casts  conny-catched  their  bretheren,  and 
ouer-wro'»ght  them  so  by  their  cautelous  circumvention,  fine 
wit  and  slie  policies,  as  that  they  have  gone  away  with  the 
better  p.art  by  odds. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  149. 

Soy.  Why  do  you  looke  on  vs,  and  shake  your  head, 
~  And  call  vs  orphans,  wretches,  castawaifcs. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  ii.  6C.  2. 
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\Tliere  no  good  gifts  haue  place,  nor  bear  the  sway, 
What  are  the  men,  but  wilful  castauag. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  112. 

We  have  in  one  place  a  kind  of  earth,  which  is  so  fine  to 
make  moulds  for  goldsmiths,  and  casters  of  metall,  that  a 
load  of  it  was  worth  fiue  shillings  thirtie  yeares  agone. 

Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  c.  10. 

We  govern  this  war  as  an  unskilful  man  does  a  casting- 
net:  if  he  has  not  the  right  trick  to  cast  the  net  oflT  his 
shoulder,  the  leads  will  pull  him  into  the  river. 

Selden.  Table  Talk.  War 

That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  without  a 
visible  quearity  [queerness]  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast 
of  countenance,  of  which  the  president  and  olficers  for  the 
time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the  president  to  have  the 
casting  voice. — Spectator,  No.  17. 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  which,  methouglit, 
expressed  an  emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what 
could  be  raised  by  an  object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman 
he  looked  at,  I  began  to  consider,  not  without  some  secret 
sorrow,  the  condition  of  an  envious  man.— /rf.  No.  19. 

The  business  men  are  chiefly  conversant  in,  does  not  only 
give  a  certain  cast  or  turn  to  their  minds,  but  is  very  often 
apparent  in  their  outward  behaviour,  and  some  of  the  most 
indifferent  actions  of  their  lives.— /d.  No.  197. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned,  to  every  emotion  of  the  soul, 
its  particular  cast  of  the  countenance,  tone  of  voice,  and 
manner  of  gesture.— /d.  No.  541. 

Upon  Choke's  learning  also,  he  casts  a  blur,  when  he  says, 
that  for  his  other  sufficiencies,  besides  skill  in  Latin  .Vnd 
Greek,  he  was  pedantic  enough,  as  appears  by  his  books. 

Strype.  Memoirs,  b.  ii.  c.  2S. 

If  he,  whom  the  world  judges  a  saint,  may  yet  be  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  a  son  of  perdition,  is  it  possible  that 
such  a  one,  whose  actions  proclaim  him  even  to  the  world 
for  a  reprobate  and  a  cast-atvay,  should  yet  indeed  be  a  pious 
and  sincere  'person.— South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  13,  14. 


They  have  upon  casting  up  their  accounts  found,  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

All  was  pure  within :  no  fell  remorse. 

Nor  anxious  castings-vp  of  what  might  be, 

Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bosom.  Blair.  Grave. 


}Fr.  Chasticr;  It.  Casti- 
cjare;  Sp.  Castigar ;  Dut. 
Kastiiden.  Perottus  thinks 
the  Lat.  Castigare,  to  be 


C.VSTIGATE,  V. 

Castiga'tion. 

Ca'stigator. 

Ca'stigatorv.         )  the  Lat.  Castiga 
composed  of  Castum  agere; 

To  chasten,  to  purih',  to  amend,  to  correct,  to 
chastise. 


nforcedly  :  thoud'st  coiu-tier  be  againe 
Wert  thou  not  beggar. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Violent  events  do  not  alwayes  argue  the  anger  of  God : 

even  death  itselfe  is,  to  his  servants  a  fatherly  castigalion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Seduced  Prophet. 

What  asselike  iippudence  is  it  then,  for  any  mere  vain- 
glorious, and  selfe-loving  puffe,  that  every  where  may  read 
these  inimitable  touches  of  our  Homer's  mastery,  any  where 
to  oppose  his  arrogant  and  ignorant  castigations  ? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

In  these  and  all  other  things  whatsoever,  when  by  nature 
and  the  laws  we  are  quit  from  the  empire  of  the  father,  and 
that  power  which  is  called  castigation,  or  the  power  of  com- 
mand and  coercion,  we  are  still  tied  to  fear  him  with  a  reve- 
rential fear,  and  to  obey  him  with  the  readiness  of  piety  in 
all  things  where  reverence  and  piety  are  to  have  regard  and 
prevail,  that  is  wherever  it  is  possible  and  reasonable  to 
o^ty.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

The  Latin  castigator  hath  obserued,  that  the  Dutch  copy 

is  corrupted  and  faulty  here  and  in  divers  places  elsewhere 

Barneuelt.  Apologie,  (with  marginal  Castigations,  1018.) 

Aristophanes,  in  his  Comedy  of  Peace,  reckons  the  fc.Tst 
of  Adonis  among  thd  chief  festivals  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Syrians  observed  it  with  all  the  violence  of  grief,  and  the 
greatest  cruelty  of  se\f-castigation. 

Langhorne.  The  Death  of  Adonis,  Note. 

For  which  offence  she  [a  common  scold]  may  be  indicted  ; 
and  if  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  a  certain 
engine  of  correction  c.iUed  the  trebucket,  casiigatory,  or 
cucking  stool,  which  in  the  Saxon  language  is  said  to  signify 
the  scolding  stool. — Blacksione,  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 
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CA'STLE,«. 

C;a'stellan. 
Ca'stled. 
Ca'stle-builder. 
Ca'stle-building, 


A.  S.  Castel;  Fr.  Cha- 
teau ;  It.  Castello  ;  Sp. 
Castillo. 

Castellum,  parvum  cas- 
trum.       Castrum  a  casd 


(a  cot,  a  hut)  deducitur,  quod  sit  conjunctio  qua;- 
dam  casarim,  (Perottus.)  Ese  casa;  dictae  sunt 
olim  in  Romano  exereitu,  unde  castra,  ( Scaliger. ) 
Chasteau,  Cotgrave  says — 

A  castle  is  properly  a  house  furnished  with 
towers,  encompassed  by  walls  and  ditches;  and 
strengthened  by  a  moat  or  donjon  in  the  middest. 

Castle-huilding, — met.  (see  the  quotations  from 
Burton  and  Spectator) — 

Raising  lofty  structures,  forming  grand  projects, 
with  no  foundation  to  rest  them  upon. 


And  he  commaundide  knyghtis  to  go  doun,  and  to  take 
liim  Iro  the  myddil  of  hem,  and  to  lede  hym  into  castels. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

[And  he]  commaunded  the  souldiers  to  go  doune,  and  to 
take  him  frome  amonge  them  and  to  brynge  him  into  the 
casldl.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Pride  of  the  table  appeareth  in  excesse  of  divers  meates 
and  drinkes,  and  namely  swiche  maner  bake  metes  and 
dishe  metes  brenning  of  wilde  fire,  and  peinted  and  casti'lk-d 
vith  paper,  and  semblable  wast,  so  that  it  is  abusion  to 
thiiike.— C/iottcer.  The  Persoiies  Tale. 

Of  this  castell  was  castellatjne 
Elda  the  kynges  chamberlaine 
A  knightly  niau  after  his  lavie.—Gower.  Can.  .i.  b.  ii. 

I  build  great  castles  in  the  skies, 
AVliose  tender  turrets,  but  of  glasse, 
Are  straight  oreturn'd  with  euery  wind. 
And  rear'd  and  raz'd,  yet  without  hands. 

Stirling.  Sonnets,  s.  C. 
When  I  goe  musing  all  alone, 
Tliinking  of  divers  things  fore-known, 
Wlieu  I  build  easlles  in  the  aire, 
"Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear. 
Pleasing  myselfe  with  phantasmes  sweet. 
Mo  thinks  the  time  runnes  very  fleet. 

Burton.  Anat.  of  Mel.  The  Author's  Abstract, 

It  was  my  chance  in  walking  all  alone, 
Tliat  ancient  easlle-crowned  hill  to  scale, 
■\Vliicli  proudly  ouerlookes  the  lowly  vale. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  770. 

Seuen  of  the  same  against  the  castle-gate. 
In  strong  intrenchments  he  did  closely  place, 

Wliicli  with  incessant  force  and  endless  hate, 
They  battered  day  and  night,  and  entrance  did  awate. 
Sj>enser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11.  s.  G. 

The  southern  coast,  with  most  of  the  inland  parts  there- 
unto adjacent,  were  wholly  subdued  and  secured  by  fortify- 
ing camps,  building  castles,  and  planting  many  colonies. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  England. 

I  am  unhappily  far  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  of  that 
species  of  men  who  are  properly  denominated  castle-builders, 
who  scorn  to  be  beholden  to  the  earth  for  a  foundation,  or 
dig  in  the  bowels  of  it  for  materials ;  but  erect  their  struc- 
tures in  the  most  unstable  of  elements, — the  air, — fancy 
alone  laying  the  line,  marking  the  extent,  and  shaping  the 
model. — Spectator,  No.  1G7. 

A  dissertation  on  castle-building  may  not  only  be  service- 
able to  myself,  but  to  all  arcliitects  who  display  their  skill 
in  the  thin  element.— /d.  /*. 

Tlirough  these  a  river  rolls  its  winding  flood, 
Adorn'd  with  various  tufts  of  rising  wood  : 
Here  half  conceal'd  in  trees  a  cottage  stands, 
A  castle  there  the  opening  plain  commands. 

Littelton.   Jealousy,  Eel.  3. 

Late  may  it  there  remain ! 

With  promise  faire,  as  now,  (more  faire  what  heart 
Parental  craves')  of  long,  transmissive  worth, 
Proud  Warwick's  name,  with  growing  fame  to  grace, 
And  crown,  with  lasting  joy,  her  castled  hill, 

Jago.  Edge-Hilt.  Noon,  b.  ii. 

Regard,  ye  justices  of  peace  ! 
Tlie  castle-barber's  piteous  case  : 
And  kindly  make  some  snug  addition, 
To  better  his  distrest  condition. 

Warion.  Tlie  Castle  Barber's  Solilotjug. 

CASTRAMETA'TION.  >       Castra,    metari; 
Castre'nsial.  I  to  measure   out  a 

camp. 

Sixty  miles,  is  the  measure  of  three  dayes  journey,  accord- 
ing unto  military  marches,  or  castrensial  mansions. 

Brou-n.  Cyrus'  Garden. 
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Between  Chadlington  and  Saresden  is  also  an  unmentioned 
canrp.  either  Saxon  or  Danish,  for  both  are  concerned  in  this 
question ;  and  their  castrametation,  even  under  the  most 
practicable  and  commodious  circumstances  of  ground,  is 
sometimes  ambiguous. —  Warion.  Hist,  of  Kiddington,]}.50. 

CA'STRATE,  v.  \    Varro  thinks  that  castrare 
Castra'tion,  n.     }  is    manifestly   from   castas, 
quod   castrando  vis   libidinis   extinguitur.      Used 
metaphorically — 

To  cut  out,  to  strike  out,  to  exterminate,  to 
expunge. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  publick, 
but  with  an  eye  to  my  particular  correspondent,  who  has 
sent  me  the  following  letter,  which  I  have  castrated  in  some 
places  upon  these  considerations. — Spectator,  No.  179. 

The  argument  then,  in  your  form,  will  stand  thus  :  Who 
can  deny  but  that  force,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  may, 
by  castration,  do  some  service  towards  bringing  men  to  em- 
brace that  chastity,  which  otherwise  they  would  never  ac- 
quaint themselves  with.  Thus  you  see  castration  may, 
indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  be  serviceable  towards  the 
salvation  of  men's  souls. 

Locke.  Second  Letter.   On  Toleration. 

CA'STREL.     See  Kestrel. 

CA'SUAL.     Sec  Case. 

CA'SUIST,  V.  "\       Fr.  Casuiste ;   It.  Casnista ; 

Ca'suist,  n.         I  Sp.   Casuista.     ( See   Case.  ) 

Casui'stical.      f  A  casuist  is — 

Casuistry.  )  One  learned,  skilled  in  cases, 
(sc. )  of  conscience ;  dexterous,  subtle  in  arguing 
upon  them. 

And  where  he  sets  us  in  a  fair  allowance  of  way,  with 
honest  liberty  and  prudence  to  our  guard,  we  never  leave 
subtilizing  and  easuisfing  till  we  have  strained  and  pared 

precipice  of  unnecessarj' mischief  nil  .  iilh  ,  ..•.■,  ,i,i,i  start- 
ing at  every  false  alarm,  we  do  niit  K  '  i  i  n  set  a 
foot  forward  with  manly  confldeni.  .)  ilution 
through  the  confused  ringing  in  oui  *  ,,  ,  ,  ,  i  i,,.  ,.  ruples 
and  amazements. — Milton.  Doet.  i^-  1'..l,  lj  Lk^.  L.  ii.  c.  20. 

Then  subtile  doctors  Scriptures  made  their  prize, 
Casuists,  like  cocks,  struck  out  each  others  eyes. 

Denham.  The  Progress  of  Learning. 

For  that  is  a  fixed  rule  among  the  casuists,  that  an  infinite 
number  of  venial  sins  do  not  amount  to  one  mortal,  and  con- 
sequently though  they  have  oblio.uity  in  them,  yet  they  do 
not  put  a  man  out  of  the  favoiu:  of  God. 

Stillingfieet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  depends  upon  that  known  rule 
of  casuistical  divinity,  that  it  is  a  greater  sin  to  omit  a  known  j 
duty  altogether,  than  to  perform  that  duty  as  well  as  we  can, 
though  with  much  unworthiness. — Sharpe,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

There  is  a  generation  of  men,  who  have  framed  their 
casuistical  divinity  to  a  perfect  compliance  with  all  the  cor- 
rupt affections  of  man's  nature,  and  by  that  new  invented 
engine  of  the  doctrine  of  probability,  will  undertake  to 
warrant  and  quiet  the  sinners  conscience  in  the  commission 
provided  there  be  but  the  opinion  of 


However  he  [Jeremy  Taylor]  being  a  person  of  most 
wonderful  parts,  and  like  to  be  an  ornament  thereunto  he 
was  dispensed  with,  and  thereby  obtained  in  that  house 
[All  Souls]  much  of  that  learning,  wherev/ith  he  was  enabled 
to  write  casuisticalhj. — Wood.  Athenm  Oxon. 

Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night : 
See  skulking  truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head. 

Pope.  Duneiud,  b.  iv. 
Sift  then  yourself,  I  say,  and  sift  again, 
Glean  the  pernicious  tares  from  out  the  grain ; 
And  ask  thy  heart,  if  custom,  nature's  heir, 
Hath  sown  no  undiscover'd  fern-seed  there : 
This  be  our  standard  then,  on  this  we  rest, 
Nor  search  the  casuists  for  another  test. 

Smart.  Tlie  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship. 

See  vast  Coimbria's  comments  pil'd  on  high ;  ; 

In  heaps  Soncinas,  Sotus,  Sancliez  lie  ; 

For  idle  hours,  Sa's  idle  casuistry.  \ 

Hart.  An  Essay  on  Satire. 

V  A  T,  n.  ^       Fr.  Chat ,-  It.  Gatlo ;  Sp.  Gate ; 

Cat's-paw.       I  Mid.   Gr.    Kmttjjs;      Mid.    Lat. 

Ca'tcal,  ?i.      \   Catus,  catta,  cattus ;    A.S,  Cat; 

Ca'terwaul.   f  Dut.  Kat;    Ger.   Katze;     Sw. 

Ca'tish,  adj.   I  Katt,  katta.     Catta,  felis,  a  cat, 

Ca'tling.  J  is  as  old  as  Martial,  (lib.  xiii. 
ep.  69. )  Wachter  observes  that  this  word  is  de- 
rived by  many  learned  men  from  the  G&c.  Wachten, 
(also  viritt&n  ge-wachten,)  to  watch;  whence  the 
Fr.  Gueter,  to  watch ;  and  from  gueter,  he  adds, 
Du  Cange  and  Skinner  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
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duce  cat.  Others  refer  to  the  Lat.  Cuius,  acutum 
videns,  sharp-sighted. 

Cat's-j-.aw, — (common  in  vulgar  speech,  but  not 
in  writing,)— the  tool,  the  instrument;  derived  pro- 
bably from  the  Fable,  in  which  the  Ape  employs 
the  Cat  to  pick  the  chestnuts  from  the  hot  coals 
ttith  her  paw,  while  he  is  quietly  cracking  them. 

Calipan, — to  turn  catipan.  Skinner  interprets 
drficerf,  tranxfugere,  airodTca-eiv,  to  fall  off,  to 
apostatize.     But  see  the  example  from  Bacon. 

Cat-sticlt, — Mr.  Gifford  believes  to  be  what  is 
now  called  buck-s/(f^,  used  by  children  in  the 
game  of  tip-cat  or  kit-cat.  See  Catipan  and  Cut- 
stick  in  Nares. 


Thou  sayst  also,  I  walk  out  hke  a  cat 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  caitpi  skm 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwilltn  m  liii    in 
And  if  the  cnltcs  skin  1 
She  wol  nat  dwellen 
But  forth  she  wol     i 
To  shew  her  skin   in 

ChauCLi     1 1 1.      J       la      ^  I  rologue,v.  5030. 

Ye  saye  well  quod  he,  but  yet  as  women  saye.  somewhat 
it  was  alway  that  yo  cat  winked  whan  her  eye  was  oute. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  241. 

And  vnto  the  eatte  of  the  mountain,  [Daniel  comparclh 
the]  vnstedfast  kingdome  of  the  Grekes.— ifc/c.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

But,  as  an  old  booke  saith,  who  will  assay 
About  the  eats  necke  to  hang  on  a  bell, 

f  clawes  away 


Had  flrst  need  to  ci 

Lest  if  the  en/  be  curst,  and  not  tam'd  well, 
She  with  her  nailes  may  claw  him  to  the  fell  : 
So  putting  the  bell  about  the  cats  necke, 
1  vnadvised  caught  a  cruell  checke. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  283. 

There  is  a  cunning,  which  we  in  England  call,  the  turning 
of  the  eat  in  pan ;  which  is,  when  that  which  a  man  says  to 
another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him. 

Bacon.  Ess.  of  Cunning. 
Goe  charge  mj  goblins  that  they  grinde  their  ioj  ills 
With  dry  conuulsions,  shorten  vp  their  siuewes 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Then  pard,  or  cat  o'mountaine. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Mar.  What  a  catterwalling  do  you  keepe  here  ?  If  iny 
ladle  haue  not  call'd  vp  her  steward  Maluolio,  and  bid  him 
turne  you  out  of  doores,  neuer  trust  me. 

Id.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Vnder  which  bushes  shade 

A  lyonnesse,  with  vdders  all  drawn  drie, 

Lay  cowching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stirre. 

Id   As  You  Lil    It  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
If  any  knowledge  resteth  after  deith 
In  ghosts  of  birds  when  they  ha\e  left  to  bieathe, 
Jly  daihngs  .,host  shall  know  in  lonu  place 


Ma 


Acti 


Some 

Sovereign  places  held  among  the  watry  train, 

Of  cat-tails  made  them  crowns,  which  from  the  sedge  doth 

Wiich  neatly  woven  were. — Dl-ayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  20. 
If  cat-ey'd,  then  a  Pallas  is  their  love. 
If  freckled,  she's  a  party  colour'd  dove. 

Dryden.  Lucrcthis,  b.iv. 
Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train. 
His  cant,  like  merry  Andrew's  noble  vein, 
Cat-calls  the  sects  to  draw  them  in  again. 

Id.  Prol.  to  the  Pilgrim. 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  allow  the 
cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  ap- 
pear'd  in  the  world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy ;  for  which 
reason  it  has  still  a  place  in  our  dramatick  entertainments 
nor  must  I  here  omit  what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who 
is  lately  returned  from  his  travels,  has  more  than  once  as- 
sured me,  namely,  that  there  was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome 
the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an  instrument  in  his 
right  hand,  very  much  resembling  our  modern  cat-call. 

Spectator,  No.  361 

You  dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age, 

You  awful  cat-o' -nine-tails  to  the  stage, 

This  once  be  just,  and  in  our  cause  engage. 

To  gain  your  favour,  we  your  rules  obey, 

And  treat  you  with  a  moral  piece  to-day 

Vanburgh.  Prologue  to  the  Faim  Friend, 
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It  indeed  appeared  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  sec  so  many  per- 
sons of  quality  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together  at  a  kind 
of  catter-watcliiif/,  for  I  cannot  look  upon  the  performance 
to  have  been  any  thing  belter,  whatever  the  musicians 
themselves  might  think  olit.—Spcctalor,  No.  361. 

Your  petitioner,  [Job  Chanticleer,]  most  earnestly  implores 
your  immediate  protection  from  the  insolence  of  the  rabble, 
the  batteries  of  catsHcks  and  a  painful  lingering  death. 

Talkr,  No.  134. 
The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw: 
A  whisker  first  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish. 
She  stretch'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize  ; 
"What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 
What  cats  averse  to  fish  1 

Gray.  On  the  Death  of  a  favourite  Cat. 


explains  the 


CATABA'PTIST.   The  quotatit 
word. 

The  name  Anabaptist  is  derived  from  the  preposition  ava, 
and  /3an-Tifuj,  and  signifieth  a  re-baptizer ;  or  at  least  such 
an  one  who  allowetli  of,  and  maintaineth  re-baptizing ;  they 
are  called  also  Calabaptists,  from  the  preposition  unTo,  and 
/JaTTTifdj,  signifying  an  abuser  orprophaner  of  baptism.  For 
indeed  every  Anabaptist  is  also  a  Culabaptist ;  the  reitera- 
tion of  that  sacrament  of  our  entrance  into  the  church,  and 
seal  of  our  new  birth  in  Christ,  is  a  violation  and  deprava- 
tion of  that  holy  ordinance. — Fealty.  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  23. 

CATACHRE'STIC  AL,  a^j.  ■)     Fr.  Catachrese, 
Catachre'stioally.  )     catachrestique ; 

Gr.  KaraxpaaSai;  (from  icara  and  xpa(r0ai, )  to  use 
against  or  contrary,  (sc.)  to  its  purpose  ;  to  abuse. 
Fr.  Catachrese,  "  the  abuse  or  necessary  use  of 
one  word  for  lack  of  another  more  proper,"  (Cot- 
grave.) 

The  first  a  catachrcslicall  and  far  derived  simUitnde,  it 
[the  mandrake]  holds  with  man,  that  1a,  in  a  bifurcation  or 
division  of  the  root  into  two  parts,  which  some  are  content 
to  call  thighs.— Brown.  Vnlt/ar  Errmrs,  p.  105. 

1  ask  you  if  one  of  them  does  not  perpetually  pay  us  with 
clenches  upon  words  and  a  certain  clownish  kind  of  raillery  ? 
If  now  and  then  he  does  not  offer  at  a  calecresis  or  Cleve- 
laudism,  wresting  and  torturing  a  word  into  another  mean- 
ing.—Dryden.  An  Essay  of  Dramalick  Poesie. 

Sin  never  thrives,  unless  it  be  in  the  most  catachrestical 
aud  improper  way  of  speaking  in  the  world. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

^\'here,  in  divers  places  of  holy  writ,  the  denunciation 
against  groves  is  so  express,  it  is  frequently  to  be  taken  but 
uatachresticatly. — Evelyn,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

CA'TACLYSM.  Gr.  Kcn-axXvcr/xo^,  diluvium, 
from  Kara,  and  (c\ufeic,  abluere,  diluere,  to  vyash 
away.   A  deluge. 

The  opinion  that  held  these  cataclysms  and  empyroses 
universal  was  such,  as  either  held,  that  it  put  a  total  consum- 
mation unto  things  in  this  lower  world,  or,  &c. 

Male.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  217. 

CA'TACOMBS,  n.  Fr.  Catacombes  ;  It.  Ca- 
tacomba  ,-  from  Kara  and  Ku/x3oy,  a  hollow 

See  the  quotation  from  Eustace. 
On  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs.  These 
must  have  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomeness,  if  the 
dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches, 
as  an  eminent  author  of  our  own  country  imagines.  But  upon 
examining  then  I  find  they  were  each  of  them  stopp'd  up  : 
without  doubt  as  soon  as  the  corps  was  laid  in  it. 

Addison.  On  Italy.  Naples. 

There  has  lately  been  found  a  human  tooth  in  n  catacomb, 
which  has  engaged  a  couple  of  convents  in  a  law  suit,  each 
of  them  pretending  that  it  belonged  to  the  jawbone  of  a 
saint,  who  was  of  their  oidoi.— Taller,  No.  129. 

The  catacombs  are  subterranean  streets  or  galleries  from 
four  to  eight  feet  in  height,  from  two  to  five  in  breadth, 
extending  to  an  immense  and  almost  unknown  length,  and 
branching  out  into  various  walks.  The  catacombs  were 
originally  excavated  in  order  to  find  that  earth  or  sand  called 
at  present  piizzotana,  and  supposed  to  form  the  best  and  most 
lasting  cement  Si!<)i  ]<->r\<\  unfrequented  caverns,  afforded 
a  most  coMiiii.nih.ii,  mm,  ,•  tu  the  Christians,  during  the 
persecutions,:  ■    iituries.     In  them  therefore 

they  held  II;   M  il.rated  their  holy  mysteries, 

and  depositc',1  i1:mmiii.i ,1  I  heir  martyred  brethren.    For 

tlie  latter  purpose  tney  employed  niches  in  the  sides  of  the 
wall,  placed  there  the  body  with  a  vial  filled  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyr,  or  perhaps  with  some  of  the  instruments  of 
his  execution,  and  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  niche  with 
thin  bricks  or  tiles. — Eustace.  Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

CA'TADUPE,  w.  Fr.  Catadupe ;  from  Kara, 
and  SovTTos,  sonitus  rci  allisa>,  the  sound  of  any 
thing  dashed,  ( Lennep. )  Used  by  Homer  to  ex- 
press the  crash  of  falling  trees.  Applied  to  certain — 

Falls  of  the  Nile  ;  and  also  to  those  who  live 
near  them. 
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Here  and  there,  and  ever  and  anon  hitting  upon  islands, 
and  stirred  as  it  wore  with  so  many  provocations  ;  and  at 
last  inclosed  and  shut  within  mountaines,  and  in  no  place 
carrieth  he  [the  Nile]  a  rougher  and  swifter  streame,  whiles 
the  water  that  he  beareth,  hasteneth  to  a  place  of  the  M.ihy- 
opians,  called  Catadupi,  where  in  the  last  fall  amongst  tlie 
rockes  that  stand  in  his  way,  he  is  supposed  not  to  runne, 
but  to  rush  downe  with  a  mightie  noise. 

Holland.  Flinie,  \s.  V.  c.  9. 


Mem.  Our  ears  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sound, 
that  we  never  mark  it.  As  I  remember,  the  Egyptian  Cata- 
dupes  never  heard  the  fall  of  Nilus,  because  the  noise  was 
so  familiar  to  ihem.— Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

CA'TALOGUE,  )i.  >        Gr.  VLaraXoyos  ;    Lat. 

Ca'talogue,  v.  )    Catalogus ;      Fr.    Cata- 

logue ;  It.  and  Sp.  Catalogo,  from  Kara,  and  Aeyeii/, 
to  gather,  to  collect. 

To  collect,  (so.)  the  names  or  descriptions,  or 
both ;  to  enumerate,  to  record  them. 

And  because  the  name,  office  and  dignitie  of  the  masters 
general,  or  great  masters  of  Prussia  could  otherwise  have 
been  vtterly  darke  and  vnknown  to  the  greater  part  of 
readers,  I  haue  set  downe  immediately  before  the  first  Prus- 
sian ambassage,  pagina  144,  a  brief  and  orderly  catalogue  of 
tliem  all. — Hachluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  To  the  Reader. 

Beta  the  dream  and  Synod  cites. 
And  catalogues  the  navall  knights. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad.  Argument  to  b.  ii. 

Saint  Maud  here  not  the  least,  though  she  be  set  the  last, 
And  scarcely  over-match'd  by  any  that  is  past. 
Whom  likewise  for  a  saint  those  reverend  ages  chose 
With  whom  we  at  this  time  our  catalogue  will  close. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  24. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue  of  those 
virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to  find  in  the  person 
of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  cultivate  them 
in  ourselves. — Spectator,  No.  3S5. 

If  religion  is  thrown  into  the  quarrel,  the  most  innocent 
acts  are  catalogued  with  sms.—  Walpolc.  Anecd.  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

CA'TAPHRACT.  It.  Catapatta ;  Sp.  Cata- 
pates ;  Gr.  KaraippaKTOs,  KaTa.<f)paaaiiv,  from  Kwra, 
and  (ppacTO'eiv,  to  block  up,  to  protect,  to  fortify. 
Undique  armis  munitus.  Horsemen,  c<itaphract, 
are  well  described  in  the  quotation  from  Am- 
mianus. 

And  the  men  of  armes  [cataphracli  equites']  here  and  there 
entermingled  on  bard  horses,  whom  the  Persians  use  to  call 
Calibinarii,  harnessed  all  over  witli  good  corselets,  and  bard 
about  with  guards  of  Steele  ;  so  as  one  would  have  taken 
them  for  images  finely  polished  by  the  hand-worke  of 
Praxiteles,  and  not  for  men  indeed  ;  about  whom  also  there 
went  thin  plated  hoopes,  made  fit  and  handsome  for  the 
bending  of  their  bodies,  and  running  all  over  their  limmes  ; 
so  that  which  way  soever  they  had  need  to  stirre  and  moove 
their  joynts,  the  apparrell  or  habiliment  would  agree  there- 
to, the  joyning  thereof  was  so  meet,  and  served  so  well  every 
yisy.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  63. 

Immediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 
In  their  state  livery  clad  ;  before  him  pipes 
And  timbrels,  on  each  side  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind 
Archers  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  speares. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

CA'TAPLASM,  n.  Fr.  Cataplasme ;  It.  Cata- 
plasma  ;  Sp.  Cataplasma  ;  Gr.  KaTowAocr^ti,  from 
Kara,  and  irKaaa^Lv,  to  form  or  mould.  Applied 
(medically) — 

To  substances/ormerf  or  moulded  into  one  mass ; 
a  poultice  or  plaster. 

Hee  writeth  moreover  that  if  they  [turnips]  be  roasted  or 
baked  under  the  ashes  and  so  incorporat  with  grease,  they 
will  make  a  notable  good  cataplasm  for  the  gout  aud  joynte- 
ach.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  3. 

I  bought  an  vnction  of  a  mountebanke 

So  mortall,  I  but  dipt  a  knife  in  it. 

Where  it  drawes  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  haue  vertue 

Vnder  the  moone,  can  sane  the  thing  from  death. 

That  is  but  scratcht  withall. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

For  (where  he  was  the  god  of  eloquence. 
And  subtiltie  of  metalls)  they  dispence 
His  spirits,  now  in  pills,  and  ecke  in  potions, 
Suppositories,  cataplasms  and  lotions. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Voyage  Itself. 

CA'TAPULT.     Fr.  Catnpidte ;   It.  Catapulta; 

Sp.  Catapulta ;  Lat.  Catapulta  ;  Gr.  KaTa7reA.Trjj, 
froin  Kara,  and  TraAXay,  to  shake,  to  brandish,  to 
hurl. 


An  engine  from  which,  originally,  darts  (tela), 
subsequently  stones  and  other  hard  and  heavy 
missiles,  were  thrown. 


In  the  rifling  of  the  campe,  the  Apollonians  met  with  cata- 
pults and  balists,  and  other  engines  provided  for  the  assault 
of  the  cittie.— Id.  tivics,  p.  537. 

CA'TARACT,  n.  Fr.  Cataracte ;  Sp.  Cata- 
ratas  ;  Gr.  KarapaicTT),  pra^ruptus,  ac  prseceps  in 
fiumine  locus,  (  Vossius. )  Karapao'treii',  from  Kotra, 
and  pcta-a-eiv,  tundere,  collidere,  to  beat  or  dash. 
Applied  to — 

The  dash  of  a  waterfall ;  to  the  waterfall  itself. 
Also  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  eye,  (quasi  kuto- 
paTToiv,  confounding  the  sight.) 

Nor  so  much  hereafter  shall  be  spoke 

Of  that  (but  lately  found)  Guianian  Oronoque, 
Whose  cataract  a  noise  so  horrible  doth  keep. 
That  it  even  Neptune  frights.— Uroyton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  29. 

They  say  also  that  this  ceremonie  would  be  precisely  ob- 
served, that  in  the  very  place  where  this  plant  [the  polium] 
is  found,  so  soon  as  it  is  gathered  it  should  be  hanged  pre- 
sently about  the  neck  of  the  partie,  with  a  special  care  that 
it  touch  not  the  ground  first,  and  then  it  is  an  excellant 
remedie  for  the  cataract  in  the  eye. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  20. 

Now  this  river  Nilus  running  along  by  the  parts  of 
^Ethiopia,  having  also  gone  through  divers  names,  which 
many  nations  have  given  him,  as  he  passeth  along  the 
earth,  with  a  most  rich  exundation,  commeth  at  length  to 
the  cataracts,  that  is  to  say  certain  steep  and  broken  rocks, 
downe  which  as  hee  falleth,  he  seemeth  to  rush  rather  than 
to  run.— /d.  Ammianus,  yi.2l\. 

It  is  an  old  tradition,  that  those  that  dwell  near  the  cata- 
racts of  NUus,  are  strucken  deaf;  but  we  find  no  such 
effect,  in  canoniers  nor  millers,  nor  those  that  dwell  upon 
bridges. — Bacon.  Naturall  History,  s.  276. 

A  maid  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  by  a  couple 
of  cataracts,  that  she  brought  with  her  into  the  world,  lived 
absolutely  blind  from  the  moment  of  her  birth ;  being 
brought  to  the  free  use  of  her  eyes,  was  so  ravished  at  the 
surprising  spectacle  of  so  many  various  objects,  as  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  unacquainted  sight,  that ,  almost 
every  thing  she  saw  transported  her  with  such  -admiration 
and  delight,  that  she  was  in  danger  to  loose  the  eyes  of  her 
mind  by  those  of  her  body,  and  expound  that  mystical  Ara- 
bian proverb,  which  advises,  to  shut  the  window,  that  the 
house  may  be  light. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

But  when  o'er  rugged  clitfs  and  ways  unev'n 
In  steepy  cataracts  thou  'rt  headlong  driv'n, 
Thy  rushing  waves,  resisted,  fiercer  fly. 
And  batter'd  froth  rebounding  fills  the  sky ; 
The  hills  remurmur  with  the  dashing  sound, 
Thy  billows  ride  triumphant  far  around. 
And  rear  their  conquering  heads  with  hoary  honours 
crown'd.  Hughes.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b,  X. 

Fr.  Catarrhs;  It.  Catarro; 
Catarro;  Gr.  Kara^fietv, 
from  Kara,  and  peeiv,  to  flow, 
A  defluxion. 
The  adj.  are  used  by  medical  writers. 
The  spirite  of  gluttony,  trj'umphynge  amonge  vs  in  his 
glorious  charlotte,  callyd  welfare,  dryuynge  vs  afore  h>-m, 
as  his  prisoners,  into  his  dungeon  of  surfet,  where  we  arc 
tourmented  with  catarrhs,  feuers.  &c. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castle  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  28. 

A  lazar-house  it  seem'd,  within  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd,  all  maladies. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

CATA'STROPHE,  n.  Fr.  Catastrophe;  It. 
Catastrofe  ;  Sp.  Catastrophe  ;  Gr.  KaTOffTpoi^Ti, 
from  Kara,  and  arpetpetv,  to  turn. 

A   turning  about ;  a  revolution  ;  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  final  turn  or  change  of  events,  the 
change  which  produces  the  final  event. 
For  all  mans  life  me  seemes  a  tragedie. 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophces  ; 
First  comming  to  the  world  witli  weeping  eye, 
Where  all  his  dayes,  like  dolorous  frophees. 
Are  heap'd  with  spoyles  of  fortune  and  of  feare, 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  balefuU  beare. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses.  Melpomene. 
Dear  friend,  be  silent  and  with  patience  see 
What  this  mad  times'  catastrophe  will  be. 

Drayton.  To  Mr.  W.  Browne. 

At  the  Earl's  end  T  was  abroad,  but  when  I  came  home, 
(though  little  was  left  for  writers  to  glean  after  Judges,) 
yet  I  spent  some  curiosity  to  search  what  it  might  be  that 
could  precipitate  him  [the  Earl  of  Essex]  into  such  a  prodi- 
gious catastrophe.— Reliquia  Waltoniante,  p.  180. 


CATA'RRH,  71.  ^       Fi 
Cata'rrhal.  >  Sp. 

Cata'rrhous.      J  from 
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At  Abingdon  he  [the  Prince  of  Orange]  was  surprised  witli 
the  news  of  the  strange  catastrophe  of  atfairs  now  at  London, 
the  King's  desertion,  and  the  disorders  which  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  of  London  were  fallen  into. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  16SS. 

Wlien  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on  the  great 
catastroptie  of  this  day,  with  what  bleeding  emotions  of 
heart  must  he  contemplate  the  life  and  sufferings  of  his 
deliverer  '.—Spectator,  No.  356. 

CATCH,!;,   "j      In  Sw..ffa/sa  is  instrument  um 
Catch,  71.         I  piscatorium,    (Hire.)       Junius 
Ca'tcher,  71.    Vsays,   akin  to   Dut.  Ketsen,   (to 
Ca'tchpoll.     [chase.)    And  he  adds,  Karfxe'*', 
Ca'tciiword.  J  (to    detain,  to   obtain,   to   oc- 
cupy,) borrows  its  tenses  from  the  unused  theme 
KaTucrxeiv,  whence  every  body  sees  (nemo  non 
videt )  the  Englisli  Catch  has  been  contracted. 

To  catch  seems  to  comprise  tlie  force  of — to  stop 
and  to  hold ,-  it  implies  that  the  thinof  caught  is  in 
motion,  and  is  not  merely  slopt  but  held.  To  stop 
a  ball  is  not  to  catch  it ;  though  stopped  it  may 
not  bo  held.  To  hold  a  ball  is  not  to  catch  it ;  the 
motion  of  it  is  neither  expressed  nor  implied. 

To  catch,  (sub.  in  a  trap  or  snare,)  is  to  entrap, 
to  ensnare. 

To  catch  hold  is  a  familiar  expression,  and  im- 
plies that  the  thing  caught  is  to  bo  held  from 
moving. 

To  catch  may  sometimes  be  supplied  by — to 
seize,  to  grasp  ;  and  is  sometimes  used  as  equiva- 
lent to — merely,  to  overtake.  Also  to  have  or 
use  the  sudden  motion  of  one,  who  catches,  or 
tries  to  catch  any  thing;  to  snatch,  to  jerk. 

So  muche  vyss  [fish]  hii  ssolde  lijTn  brynge 

That  ech  man  wondry  ssal  of  so  gret  oacclieyng. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  2n5. 


Quikliche  cam  a  catchepol.  and  craked  a  two  here  legges, 
And  here  armes  after,  of  everiche  of  tho  theoves. 

Id.  lb.  p.  343. 


For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foli  anentis  God  ;  for  it  is 
writun  I  schal  calche  wise  men  in  her  fel  wisdom. 

Id.  1  Cnnjntli.  c.  3. 

And  whanne  dai  was  come  the  magestratis  senten  cac- 
chepollis  and  seiden,  delyuere  thou  the  men. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  IC. 

Salomon  saith,  that  the  wordes  of  a  flaterer  is  a  snare  to 
cncetien  innocentes.  He  sayth  also,  he  that  speketh  to  his 
frcnd  wordes  of  sweteness  and  of  plesaunce,  he  setteth  a  net 
beforne  his  feet  to  cacclien  him. 

Cliaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

But  other  while  whan  so  is. 

That  I  male  catche  slepe  on  honde 

Lyggend  alone,  than  1  fonde 

To  dreme  a  mery  sweuen  er  daie. — Gowcr.  Con.  .4.  b.  iv. 

With  that  he  sterte  vp  fro  the  mete. 

And  shoue  the  horde  into  the  iiore, 

And  cauglit  a  sworde  anone  and  swore 

That  thei  shulde  of  his  hondes  die.— /rf.  lb.  b.  v. 

■^Vhen  the  boy  saw  that  hys  father  was  dead,  and  that  the 
cnlclipoles  began  to  snatch  at  him,  he  was  sore  dismayed, 
and  thought  that  he  should  dye  to.  And  when  one  of  them 
apposed  him,  asking  him  how  he  beleeued,  he  answered, 
master  I  beleue  euen  as  it  pleaseth  you. 

Frith.    IVorhes,  p.  57. 
Col.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry ;  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  vs  be  iocond.    Will  you  troule  the  catcli. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
For  like  as  dropsie  patients  drink  and  still  be  drie. 

Whose  vnstanch'st  greedie  thirst  no  liquor  can  allay ; 

And  drinke  theynere  so  much,  yetthurst  theybyandby; 

So  catchers  and  snatchers  do  toile  both  night  and  day, 

Not  needie,  but  greedie,  still  proUing  for  their  prey. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  278. 
Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame. 
Then  once  to  minge  thv  father's  odious  name? 
Whose  mention  were  alike  to  thee  as  lieve 
As  a  catch-poll's  fist  into  a  bankrupt's  sleeve. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  b.  ir.  Sat.  2. 

And  as  fields  that  have  been  long  time  cloide 

With  catching  weather,  when  their  come  lies  on  the  gavill 

heape. 
Are  with  a  constant  north  wind  dried,  mth  which  for 

comfort  leape 
Their  hearts  that  sow'd  them. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 
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Dov.-n  fell  both  spear  and  shield,  down  they  as  fast,. 
And  the  dire  hiss  renew'd  and  the  dire  form 
Calcht  by  contagion,  like  in  punishment, 
As  in  thir  crime.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Wliile  we  perhaps 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  warr. 
Caught  in  a  fierie  tempest  shall  be  hurl'd 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  racking  whirlwinds.  Id.  lb.  li.'ii. 

So  saying  he  caught  him  lip,  and  without  wing 
Of  Hippogrif  bore  through  the  air  sublime 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

He  then  called  to  me  audibly,  to  step  at  least  out  of  the 
path  I  was  in,  for  if  I  staid  there  any  longer,  I  was  in  danger 
to  be  catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  just  hanging  over  me, 
and  ready  to  catch  me  up.— Spectator,  No.  524. 

A  butterfly  in  one  of  its  states  is  called  an  aurelia,  which 
name  for  its  sound,  was  chosen  to  distinguish  the  society  of 
butterfly-ca/cAfrs  at  Munster. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  vi.  Note  2. 

It  [profusion]  is  a  hungry  vice  .•  it  eats  up  all, 

That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 

Convenience,  and  security,  and  use : 

Hakes  men  mere  vermin  worthy  to  be  trapp'd 

And  gil>beted,  as  fast  as  catchpole  claws 

Can  seize  the  slipp'ry  prey.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

Yet  more  demands  the  critic  ear 

Than  the  two  catch-words  in  the  rear 

Which  stand  like  watchmen  in  the  close 

To  keep  the  verse  from  being  pose.— Llotjd.  On  Rhyme. 


CA'TECHISE,  i;. 

Catechisa'tion. 

Ca'techiser,  n. 

Ca'techising,  ?!. 

Ca'techism,  n. 

Ca'techist. 

Catechi'stical. 

Catechi'stically. 

Cateche'tick,  adj. 

Cateche'tical, 

Catechu'men. 

Catechl'menist. 


Fr.  Catechiser  ;  It.  Ca- 
techizzare;  Sp.  Catechi- 
zar;  Gr.  Kc/.ttjxe"',  sonare, 
insonarc,  from  Kara,  and 
Hxca,  Echo,  sonus  reper- 
^  cussus,  from  A7eic,  fran- 
''gere,  (Lennep. ) 

Catechumen,  part.  pass. 
Karrixovfievos :     one    re- 
ceiving oral  instruction  : 
instruction  in   the  rudi- 
,    ments  (of  religion.) 
To  catechise,  primarily,  is  to  sound  ;  (sc.  against 
the  ears  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  teach ;  i.  e. 
to  teach  or  instruct  orally,  to  give  oral  instruc- 
tion. )     It  is  then  applied  thus — 

1.  To  teach  that,  which  requires  to  be  re- 
pcated  again  and  again,  to  those  who  require  to 
be  taught  again  and  again,  to  the  very  echo ,-  to 
have  their  instruction  sounded  and  resounded  into 
their  ears. 

2.  To  teach  the  first  elements  or  rudiments  of 
any  art  or  science,  and  particularly  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

3.  To  catechise,  is,  consequentially,  to  question, 
(as  children  usually  are,  when  taught  the  Cate- 
chism of  their  religion,)  to  examine. 

That  children  should  be  carefully  catechised,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  bishops,  or  in  their  absence  by  such  as  were 
employed  in  the  visitation  of  churches. 

Spolswood.  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  161G. 


In  prohibiting  that  none  should  commune  alone,  in 
making  the  people  whole  communers,  or  in  sulfering  them 
to  commime  under  both  kinds  in  the  catechization  of  young 
chaplains  in  the  rudiments  of  our  faith,  Src. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  No.  53.  Oglethorp's  Submission. 

Festus  Hommins,  amongst  other  things  complain'd  that 
through  the  negligence  of  the  remonstrants,  it  came  that 
catechising  was  so  much  decay'd  :  which  words  of  his,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  an  occasion  of  some  choler,  thougli  for  the 
present  they  pass'd  uncontroU'd.— /fa/c.  Lei.  fromDort. 

Catechisings  are  our  best  preachings,  and   by  them  we 


This  book  !  is  a  catechism  to  fight. 

And  will  be  bought  of  ever)'  lord  and  knight, 

That  can  but  read. — B.  Jonson.  Verses  on  Drayton's  Muse. 

To  which  [profession  of  faith]  none  (of  years  and  know- 
ledge) was  ever  admitted,  who  had  not  been  sufficiently 
instructed  by  the  catechist  in  every  part  of  this  foundation, 
(which  to  that  end  the  catechist  received  from  the  Bishop 
with  his  short  exposition  of  it,)  and  being  so  instructed  made 
open  confession  of  it,  and  moreover,  by  vow  obliged  himself 
there,  to  superstruct  all  Christian  practice  upon  it. 

Hammond,  Of  Fundamentals,  c.  2. 

We  will  therefore  suppose  a  man  of  an  ordinarj-  stamp, 
not  to  have  inculcated  into  him  any  principles  of  religion, 
or  expUcite  or  catechistical  doctrine  of  a  God.  but  to  be  of 
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such  a  temper  only  (whether  by  nature  or  education,  'tis  all 
one,)  as  to  deem  some  things  fit  and  right  to  be  done,  and 
others  unfit  and  unjust. 

H.  More.  App.  to  Antidote  against  Atheism,  c.  9. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  signatum,  the  invisible  and 
celestial!  thing,  which  answers  thereunto.  In  our  cateclie- 
ticall  explications  of  this  mystery,  it  is  wont  to  be  affirmed 
to  be  the  bloud  of  Christ ;  namely,  that  as  water  washeth 
away  the  filth  from  the  body,  so  the  bloud  of  Christ  cleanseth 
us  from  the  guilt  and  polution  of  sin. 

Medc.  Works,  b.  i.  Disc.  17. 

To  whom  [Dr.  Potter]  among  other  fruits  of  his  studies 
he  communicated  his  practical  catechism,  which  for  his  pri- 
vate use  he  had  drawn  up  out  of  those  materials  which  he 
had  made  use  of  in  the  catechetick  institution  of  the  youth 
of  his  parish.— jPfH.  Life  of  Hammond. 

It  was  decreed  that  in  every  parish  there  should  be  two 
sermons  every  Sunday,  of  which  that  in  the  afternoon  w»s 
to  be  catecheticall.—Hale.  Let.  from  Dort. 

He  does  the  same  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  in 
preaching:  in  both  he  declares  the  guilty  person  to  be  out 
of  the  way  to  heaven,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  anger, 
to  be  a  debtor  of  repentance  -,  and  refusing  to  baptise  an 
evil  catechumen  or  to  communicate  an  ill-living  Christian 
does  but  say  the  same 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  i 

Hence  their  forenamed  authors  assume,  that  the  children 
of  the  faithfuU  dying  without  baptisme,  may  be  thought  to 
receive  the  baptisme  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  those  catechu 
menists  spoken  ot.—Bp.  Morton.  Cath.  Appeale,  p.  248. 

It  is  true,  that  the  word  KaTiixeii-  from  whence  our  word 
catechism  doth  come,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signifie  teaching 
in  general :  but  it  hath  since  by  ecclesiastical  writers  been 
appropriated  to  that  pariicular  way  of  instniction,  which 
hath  been  long  in  use  in  the  Christian  church,  and  is  com- 
monly called  catechising. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  52. 

In  15,;o  he  [Jewell]  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the 
sentences,  and  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  6.  became 
a  zealous  promoter  of  reformation  and  a  preacher  and  cate- 
chiser at  Sunningwell  near  to  Arlington  in  Berks. 

iVood.  Athena:  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  169 

The  principles  of  Christianity,  briefly  and  catechislieally 
taught  them,  is  enough  to  save  their  souls. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

Those  of  riper  years  he  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  be 
present  at  his  catechetical  performances,  and  who  were  too 
much  ashamed  of  their  ignorance  to  overcome  it  by  any 
other  methods.— A''efaon.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

Pierce  my  vein, 

Take  of  the  crimson  stream  mean'dring  there 
And  catechise  it  well ;  apply  thy  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  bfood 
Congenial  with  thine  own.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

CA'TEG0RY,7!.  ^        Gr.   Karnyoptcc,     from 
Catego'rical.  I   Kara,  and  ayctpfiv,  (from 

Catego'ricallt.       I  ayeiv,    ducere ; )    aynpeti/ 
Catego'ricalness.  J  properly       signifies  —  to 
bring  together  ;  to  collect  into  one.     For  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  see  the  example  from  Watts. 

So  again,  the  distribution  of  things  unto  certain  tribes, 
which  we  call  categories  or  predicaments,  are  but  cautions 
against  the  confusion  of  definitions  and  divisions. 


Adv 


of  Learning,  b.  ii. 


They  appointed  that  of  the  Synod  two  should  be  chosen 
delegates,  who  should  immediately  go  to  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  Synod  warn  them  to  lay  by  all  other  answers,  and  at 
the  next  sessions  categoricallg  answer,  whether  they  would 
exhibit  their  minds  concerning  the  points  in  controversy,  or 

).—Hale.  Let.  from  Dort. 

The  word  of  Mr.  Bayes's  that  he  has  made  notorious  is 
categoricalness ;  and  I  observe  that  wheresoever  there  comes 
a  word  of  that  termination  he  shows  it  the  same  honour,  as 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  make  Bayes  a  collar  of  nesses. 

Marvell.  Works,  yol.ii.  p.  US. 

In  these  last  sections  we  have  briefly  comprised  the 
greatest  part  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  famous  ten  ranks 
of  being,  called  the  ten  predicaments,  or  categories  of  Aris- 
totle, on  which  there  are  endless  volumes  of  discourses 
ed  by  several  of  his  followers.  But  that  the  reader 
may  not  utterly  be  ignorant  of  them,  let  him  know  the 
names  are  these  :  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
action,  passion,  where,  when,  situation,  and  cloathing. 

Watts.  Logic,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

A  single  proposition  (which  is  also  called  categorical]  may 
be  divided  again  into  simple  and  complex. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

CATENA'TION.  Lat.  Cateria;  Gr.  KaB^/xa, 
mobile  descendens,  Kaeirifu,  (Ka-ra  and  nj/xi,)  de- 
miito  descendo.    See  Chain  and  Concatenation. 

A  conjunction  or  connexion ;  like  that  of  thu 
links  of  a  chaia. 


CA'TER,  u.  ^       Dut.    Kater. 

Ca'ter,  11.  I  marks  that  there 

Oate,  n.  >  write  Acates,   {&• 

Ca'terer,  n.  I  and   if  this,   he 

Ca'teress.  J  right,  I  should  de 
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There  is  one  link  and  common  connection,  one  generd 
ligament,  and  necessary  obligation  of  all  whatever  unto 
Gort.  Which  enlenalion  or  conserving  union,  -whenever  his 
pleasure  shall  divide,  let  go,  or  separate ;  they  shall  fall 
from  their  existence,  essence,  and  operations :  in  brief,  they 
must  retire  into  their  primitive  nothing,  and  shrink  into 
their  chaos  again. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Dut.  Kater.  Skinner  re- 
there  are  some  who 
(see  Achates,) 
adds,  can  be 
.  deduce  the  word 
from  the  Fr.  Achept,  achet,  or  achapt,  emtio,  from 
the  verb  achapter,  acheter,  emerc.  Achepter,  how- 
ever, he  derives  from  tlie  Mid.  Lat.  Adcaptare. 
But  in  A.  S.  Ceapian,  aceapian,  is,  "  emere  ven- 
dcro,  mercaturam  facere,  to  buy  and  sell,  to 
trafficli,  whence  our  cheapen,"  (Somncr.)  To 
cater,  generally — 

To  buy  or  sell,  to  purchase  or  provide ;  to  fur- 
nish or  supply,  food,  entertainment,  &c. 

Richely  she  feeds,  and  at  the  rich  man's  cost. 
And  for  her  meate  she  needes  not  craue  or  cry ; 
Bv  sea,  by  land,  of  delicates  the  most 
Her  culer  sekes,  and  spareth  for  no  perell. 

Wyatt.  Of  the  meane  and  sure  Estate. 

Take  that,  and  he  that  doth  the  rauens  feede. 
Yea  providentially  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age :  here  is  the  gold. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

AVTien  the  toil'd  cater  home  them  to  the  kitchen  brings. 
The  cook  doth  cast  them  out  as  most  unsavory  things. 

Drayton.  Polly-Olbion,  s.  25. 
rirce  (obseruing,  that  I  put  no  hand 
To  any  banquet ;  hauing  countermand 
From  weightier  cares  ;  the  light  cales  could  excuse,) 
Bowing  her  neare  me  these  wing'd  words  did  vse. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 
The  season  hardly  did  afford 
Coarse  cales  unto  thy  neighbour's  board 
Yet  thou  hadst  dainties. 


Carew.  To  Saxhatn. 
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The  fruits  were  faire,  the  whiche  did  grow 

Within  thy  garden  planted, 
The  Icaues  were  grene  of  euery  bough. 

And  moysture  nothing  wanted ; 
Y'et  or  the  blossoms  gan  to  fall. 
The  caterpillar  wasted  all. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  A  Louer  accusing  his  loue,  Si-c. 

Those  vast  exotick  animals,  which  the  multitude  flocks 
to  see,  and  which  men  give  money  to  be  allowed  to  gaze  on, 
have  had  many  of  them  less  of  my  admiration  than  the  little 
caterpillar  (as  learned  naturalists  esteem  it)  to  which  we 
are  beholden  for  i)i^.— Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

CATHA'RTICAL.  )      Ka0ai,oeiv,  from /rara  and 
Catha'rtics.  Jaipeir/,   tollere.      Whence 

Kaflaipeiy  denotes  plane  tollere,  nempe  sordes,  and 

thus  to  purge,  to  cleanse. 

Purifying  or  purging,  cleansing. 


Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the 
catharticks  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  most 
proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to  give  it  a  relish 
of  truth,  which  is  the  natural  food  and  nourishment  of  the 
understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
the  y\\a..—Spectator,  No.  517. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 

In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick. 

And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 

A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 

Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 

How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped. — Cowper.  Conversation. 


Impostor  do  not  charge  most  innocent  nature. 

As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 

With  her  abundance  ;  she  good  caleress. 

Weans  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 

That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 

And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance.— Jl/iifon.  Comas. 

Yet  to  so  ridiculous  a  height  is  this  foolish  custom  grown, 
that  even  tlie  Christmas  pye,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  a 
kind  of  consecrated  cale,  and  a  badge  of  distinction,  is  often 
forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family.— TaHcr,  No.  255. 

It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  rules  may  seem  more  prin- 
cipally to  respect  the  steward,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer, 
or  perhaps  the  butler.— iTinr;.  Art  of  Cookerg. 

Androcles,  after  having  sodden  the  flesh  of  it  by  the  sun, 
subsisted  upon  it  till  the  lion  had  supplied  him  with 
another.  He  lived  many  days  in  this  frightful  solitude,  the 
lion  catering  for  him  with  great  assiduity. 

Guardian,  No.  139. 

Hath  any  rival  glutton  got  the  start, 

.^nd  beat  him  in  his  own  luxurious  art ; 

Bought  rates,  for  which  Apicius  could  not  pay. 

Or  diest  old  dainties  in  a  newer  way. 

CIturchill.  Tlie  Times. 

CA'TER-COUSIN.     Quatre  cousin. 


His  mother  was  as  honest  a  woman  as  ever  broke  bread ; 
she  and  I  have  been  cater-cousins  in  our  youth. 

Dryden.  Limberham,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

CA'TERPILLAR.  Junius  writes  Cartepillar, 
or  CartlepUlar,  perhaps  from  the  Dut.  Kerten, 
harlAen,  circumtondere,  quod  herbas,  et  frugcs, 
arrodendo  circumtondeat,  because  they  shear  herbs 
and  fruits,  by  eating  or  devouring.    Dr.  T.  Hickes 


thinks  it  is  chair  peleuse. 


^piu 


Minsbew 


and  Skinner,  chatte-peleuse,  so  called  ab  hirsutie 
istius  animalis,  fells  simili.  Under  the  word 
Ctifer,  cates ;  Junius  says,  hence  it  is  manifest  why 
volvox  vel  convolvulus,  is  in  English  called  cater- 
piller,  because  it  destroys  the  food  of  man  and 
beast,  as  it  springs  from  the  earth. 

Caterpillers  destroy  the  fruite,  an  hurtefull  thing  and  well 
shyftcdfor,  by  a  diligent  ouerscer.       _     „ 

Sir  John  Chcekt,  Thi  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


CATHE'DRAL,  n.  ^     ,^  Cathedral  church,  Fr. 

C'athe'dral,  adj.        S- Eglise  cathedrale ;  \t.Chi- 

Cathe'drated.  )  esa  catedrale ;  Sp.  Yglesia 

catcdral;  Dut.  Kaihedrael  kercke,  from  the  Gr. 
KaSeSpa,  from  Kara  and  eSpa,  a  seat,  from  cfeiy, 
to  sit.  So  called,  says  Junius,  ab  Episcopali  cathe- 
dra ;  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  employs  it,  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,)  "  The  Scribes 
and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,"  evri  ttjs 
Mamas  Kadeopas. 

The  seat ;  the  seat  of  episcopal  authority. 

There  be  calhedrall  churches  into  whiche  the  countre 
Cometh  w'  proeessio  at  Wliytsontyde,  &  the  women  folowing 
the  crosse  wyth  many  an  vnwomanly  songe. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  198. 

I  ^Vllerefore  I  determined  to  go  vnto  Sartach,  &  to  de- 
!  liuer  vnto  them  ye  letters  of  my  lord  the  king,  wherein  he 
i  admonisheth  him  concerning  the  good  and  commoditie  of 
all  Christondome.  And  they  receiued  vs  with  gladnes,  and 
'  gaue  vs  entertainement  in  the  cattiedrall  church. 
j  Haclduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  1.  p.  94. 

It  was  decreed,  and  straitely  ordred  in  a  councel  holden 
I  at  Gerunda  in  Spaine,  that  al  litle  churches  in  tlie  countrie 
should  confourme  them  selues  vnto  the  greate  cathedral 
churches  that  were  in  cities  and  townes,  as  well  for  order 
of  the  communion,  as  also  for  singinge,  and  other 
tion.— /<;!t'e/.  .4  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  71. 


If  this  reproof  be  private,  or  with  the  cathedrated  authority 
of  a  prfElector  or  public  reader. 

tmtetoclc.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  385. 

I  began  to  consider  with  myself  what  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people  lay  confused  together  under  the  pavement 
of  that  antient  cathedral;  how  men  and  women,  friends 
and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries, 
were  crumbled  amongst  one  another,  and  blended  together 
in  the  same  common  mass;  how  beauty,  strength,  and 
youth,  with  old  age,  weakness  and  deformity,  lay  undistin- 
guished in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

Spectator,  No.  26. 

Two  of  the  best  voices  came  in  time  enough,  and  the 
service  was  performed  calliedral-wise,  tho'  in  a  manner,  to 
bare  walls,  with  an  anthem  suitable  to  the  day. 

Guardian,  No.  SO. 

CA'THOLICK,  n.  "\        Fr.  Calholique:  It.  and 
Ca'tuolick,  adj.  Sp.  Catdko  ,-    Dut.  Ka- 

Ca'tholicklv.  {  Iholich;      Gr.    KaOoXmos, 

Ca'tholickness.        (  from  Kara  and  6\os,  all, 
Catho'lical,  adj.      I  the  whole,  universal.  For 
Catho'licism,  n.      J  the  various   applications 
of  the  word  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  the  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Clarke. 

Catholick,  —  all,    the   whole,    universal ;     less 
strictly,  general,  common. 

Fr.  Catholizer,  Cotgrave  says,  is  to  catholizc  it, 
to  play  the  Catholick,  to  become  a  Catholick. 
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Supposing  that  they  might  easily  winne  that  riche  and 
flourishing  citie,  being  hut  meanely  fortified  and  inhabitid 
with  citizens  not  accustomed  to  the  warres,  who  durst  not 
withstand  their  first  encounter,  hoping  moreouer  to  find 
many  rebels  against  her  maiestie  and  popish  catholiqucs,  or 
some  fauourers  of  the  Scottish  queene,  (which  was  not  long 
before  most  iustly  beheaded)  who  might  be  instruments  of 
seditiop. — Hacklugt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  597. 

Also  of  what  prowes  he  was  in  armes,  and  how  valiaurt 
and  good  a  capitayne  in  battayle,  it  may  sufficiently  appears 
to  them  that  ^vJ-ll  rede  his  nohle  actcs  and  achieuaunces  in 
the  bokes  before  remembred,  wherein  no  good  cathotylce  man 
wyl  any  thing  doubte,  thoughe  they  he  maruaylous. 

Sir  T.  Elgol.  The  Gouernovr,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

The  princes  of  Germanie  were  of  two  seuerall  opinyons, 
and  of  seuerall  names,  the  part  that  fauoured  the  pope  and 
all  things  done  by  his  authority  were  called  catholicall,  and 
the  other  part,  which  folowed  and  preached  onely  the  Gospel 
of  Chiisc  were  called  euangelicall. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  22. 

It  might  by  degrees  become  universal  that  was  not  so  at 
first  1  and  therefore  unless  the  whole  present  age  do  agree, 
that  is,  unless  of  all  that  are  deemed  orthodox  there  be  a 
present  consent,  this  broken  consent  is  not  an  infallible 
testimony  of  the  catliolicism.  of  the  Doctrine. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  Introd. 

His  seed  in  none  could  fail  to  grow. 

Fertile  he  found  them  aU,  or  made  them  so. 

No  druggist  of  the  soul  bestow'd  on  all 

So  catholielg  a  curing  cordial. 

Donne.  Elegy  by  Sir  L.  Carey. 

Besides,  that  marriage  is  indissoluble,  is  not  catholielg 
true ;  we  know  it  dissoluble  for  adultery,  and  for  desertion, 
by  the  verdict  of  all  reformed  chuwhes. 

Milton.   Tetrachordon. 


Before  I  enter  upon  this  task,  I  shall  by  way  of  preface  or 
introduction  say  something  concerning  those  systems  which 
undertake  to  give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  tiie  uni- 
verse by  mechanical  hypothesis  of  matter,  mov'd  either 
uncertainly,  or  according  to  some  catholick  laws,  without 
the  intervention  and  assistance  of  any  superior  immaterial 
agent. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

They  teach  [the]  spirituous  parts  [of  salt  petre]  to  be  the 
grand  and  catholick  efllcient  of  cold. 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  596. 

The  1st  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  Catholick  Church, 
is  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  litera 
meaningof  the  words  in  the  text,  (Heb.xii.23.)  Thegetieral 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  which  are  ivritlen  ir. 
heaven  ;  that  is,  the  whole  number  of  these  who  shall  finally 
attain  unto  salvation.— 2ndly,  The  Catholick  or  Universal 
Church,  signifies  in  the  next  place,  and  indeed  more  fre- 
quently, the  Christian  Church  only  :  the  Christian  Church, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs  of 
old;  the  Church  of  Christ  spread  universally  from  our 
Saviour's  days  over  all  the  world ;  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Je^Yish  Church,  which  was  particularly  confined  to  one 
nation  or  people. — 3dly,  The  Catholic  Church  signifies  very 
frequently,  in  a  still  more  particular  and  restrained  sense, 
that  part  of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ,  which  in  the 
present  age  is  now  living  upon  earth  ;  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  have  been  before,  and  shall  come  after. — Ithly 
and  lastly.  The  term  Catholick  Church  signifies  in  the  last 
place,  and  most  frequently  of  all,  that  part  of  the  Univeisal 
Church  of  Christ,  which  in  the  present  generation  is  visible 
upon  earth,  in  an  outward  profession  of  the  belief  of  the 
Gospels,  and  in  a  visible  external  communion  of  the  word 
and  sacraments.— The  Church  of  Rome  pretends  herself  to 
he— This  Whole  Catholick  Church,  exclusive  of  all  other 
societies  of  Christians.— C/arAe,  vol.  i.  Ser.  62. 

I  never  could  meet  with  any  body  that  pretended  to 
say  what  their  private  faith  and  religion  might  be ;  all  the 
gipsies  that  I  have  conversed  with  assured  me  of  their  sound 
Catholicism. — Siiinburnc.  Spain,  Let.  29. 

CA'TTLE.  In  Dut.  Chattels,  bona  mobilia, 
and  cattle,  pecus,  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
Kateijlen,  kateelen.  Spelman  says,  all  goods  move- 
able or  immoveable :  yet  properly  that  kind  of 
goods  which  consists  in  animals,  a  quorum  capiti- 
bus,  res  ipsae,  were  at  some  times  called  capita,  at 
others,  r.apitalia  ,■  by  sjTicope,  copialia  and  catalia, 
whence  our  law  term  catalia,  in  Eng.  Chattels. 
The  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  adds,  esti- 
mated their  wealth  from  the  number  of  their 
animals.  Skinner  derives  from  capita,  (q.d.) 
capitalin,  because  they  belong  by  law  ad  caput,  i.  e. 
personam.     Kow  applied  to — 

Kine,  horses,  and  some  other  animals,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  man. 

They  seeldin  possessionns  and  catel  and  departiden  tho 
thingcs  to  alle  men  as  it  was  nede  to  ech. —  Wielif.  Dedis. 
His  tithes  paied  he  full  fayre  and  wel 
Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 

Chaucer.  Prtlogue,  V.  61iJ. 
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Th'  ignoble  never  liv'd,  they  were  awhile 

Like  swine,  or  other  caU-ll  here  on  earth  ! 
Their  names  are  not  recorded  on  the  file 
Of  life,  that  fall  so. 

B.Jonson.  Underwood.  EpilJialamion. 
Until  the  transportation  of  caiUe  into  England  was  for-  j 
bidden  by  the  late  act  of  parliament,  the  quickest  trade  for  ; 
ready  money  here  was  driven  by  the  sale  of  young  bullocks, 
which,  for  four  or  five  summer-months  of  the  year,  were 
carried  over  in  very  great  numbers ;  and  this  made  all  the 
breeders  in  the  kingdom  turn  their  lands  and  stocks  chiefly  j 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Advancement  of  TraSe  in  Ireland. 

"Imitators  are  but  a  servile  kind  ot  callle,"  says  the 
poet :  or  at  best  the  keepers  of  catlte  for  other  men ;  they 
have  nothing  which  is  properly  their  own ;  that  is  a  suiR- 
cient  mortification  for  me,  while  I  am  translating  Virgil. 

Dnjden.  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Paintmg. 

CA'VALCADE.  Vv.Cavalcade;  U.Cavalcata, 
from  the  Lat.  Caballus;  Gr.  Ka^aKKTjs,  a  name 
applied  to  the  meaner  sort  of  horses,  from  the 
Doric,  Ka$0a\Aeiv,  for  KaraPaWfiv,  to  throw  or 
cast  down,  (  Vossiu.s. )     A  cavalcade  is — 

A  number  of  persons  proceeding  together  on 
horseback. 

Many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  especially  those 

of  London,  went  to  Oxford,  accompanied  or  attended  with 

the  ceremonious  cavalcade  of  a  numerous  train  of  friends. 

Baker.  Charles  II.  an.  1681. 

Next  after  these,  there  rode  the  royal  wife, 

With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife, 

The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three. 

Proceed  by  titles  marshal'd  in  degree. 

Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  their  way, 

And  at  the  list  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  day. 

Brijden.  Palamon  ,$•  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

Quick  with  the  word  his  way  the  hero  made, 

Conducted  by  a  glorious  cavalcade; 

Pert  petulance  the  first  attracts  his  eye. 

And  drowsy  dulness  slowly  saunters  by. 

With  malice  old,  and  scandal  ever  new, 

And  natural  nonsense,  neither  false  nor  true. 

Smart.  Hilliad. 

CAVALI'ER,  n.     \       Fr.  Chevalier,  cavalier; 

Cavali'er,  adj.  It.  Cavaliere;    Sp.  Caval- 

C.4VAli'ering,  a<^'.   j  Zero ,- immediately  from  the 

Cavali'erish.  V  Fr.  Cheval;    It.  and  Sp. 

Cavali'erly.  I   Cavulla,    from    Lat.  Ca- 

Cavalle'ro.  I  ballus.      See  Cavalcade. 

Cavalry,  n.  )       A  horseman,,  one  who 

rides  or  is  on  horseback.  Then  applied,  conse- 
quentially, to — 

One,  who  has  the  gallant  spirit,  and  manners  of 
men — having  the  rank  of  horseman.  See  also  the 
quotation  from  Clarendon. 

Cavalier,  adj — gallant,  brave,  high-spirited, 
haughty,  disdainful. 

Cavalry,  n. — Fr.  CavaEerie,  horsemanship,  also 
horsemen,  ( Cotgrave. )  Applied  to — military  com- 
panies of  horsemen. 

It  may  perhaps  seeme  strange  and  incredible,  that  so 
many  cavalleros  should  all  faile  in  this  one  attempt,  since 
in  many  parts  of  the  Indies,  far  smaller  numbers  in  shorter 
time  haue  performed  as  great  matters,  and  subdued  mighty 
kingdomes. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  C91. 

Welcome,  my  little  tyne  theefe,  and  welcome  indeed  too ; 
I'le  drinke  to  M.  Bardolfe,  and  to  all  the  cauileroes  about 
London. — Shakespeare.  2  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Neverthelesse,  because  he  would  not  sit  still,  nor  be  dis- 
pised  for  his  slouth,  he  enforced  Arberio  and  Agile  with 
other  captaines  and  oflicers  of  the  cavallerie,  to  make  haste 
with  piussant  regiments  under  their  conduct. 

Holland.  Ammianus,^.\%\. 

Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheere,  1 

Keepes  he  for  everie  straggling  cavaliere. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  7. 

And  from  those  contestations,  the  two  terms  of  Kotmd-  , 
head  and  Cavalier  grew  to  be  receiv'd  in  discourse,  and  were  ; 
afterwards  continued  for  the  most  succinct  distinction  of 
alfections  throughout  the  quarrel:  they  who  were  looked  ( 
upon  as  servants  to  the  king,  being  then  called  Cavaliers;  I 
and  the  other  of  the  rabble  contemned  and  despised,  under  ' 
the  nume  ot  Bound-head.  1 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Reiellion,  b.  iv. 

I  know  all  the  sober  gentry  will  close  with  you,  if  they  i 
may  be  tenderly  and  gently  used;  and  I  will  so  use  them, 
as  knowing  it  to  be  the  common  concern,  to  amplifie,  and 
not  to  lessen  our  interest,  and  to  be  careful  that  neither  the  1 
caualiers  nor  phanatick  party  have  yet  a  share  in  your  civil 
or  mUitary  power.—  Baker.  Monk.  Speech  to  the  House. 
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But 


otwithstanding  all   that  could  be  said,  the  con- 

for  them  was  strong  enough  to  carry  all  before 

them  ;    the  cavalierish  party,  who  were  very  numerous, 

joining  with  them,  in  expectation  that  it  might  prove  a  good 

step  towards  the  return  of  the  former  peerage. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

They  sent  away  their  cavalry  with  so  much  haste,  and  in 

so  continued  a  march,  that  they  wer»  possessed  of  the  path 

before  the  body  the  king  had  sent  could  reach  it ;  whereby 

they  gained  their  point,  though  their  cavalry  suffered  i 


Burnet.   Own  Tim: 


,  1604. 


My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  talking  of  the 
malice  of  parties,  very  frequently  tells  us  an  accident,  that 
happened  to  him  when  he  was  a  school  boy,  wliich  was  at 
the  time  when  the  feuds  ran  high  between  the  Round-heads 
and  Cavalieres. — Spectator,  No.  125. 

He  [Warburton]  very  cavalierly  tells  us,  that  these  notes 
were  among  the  amusements  of  his  younger  years. 

Edwards.  Canons  of  Criticism,  Pref. 

They  could  tell, 

How  their  long-matchless  cavalry,  so  oft 
O'er  hills  of  slain  by  ardent  Rupert  led. 
Whose  dreaded  standard  Victory  had  wav'd. 
Till  then  triumphant,  there  with  noblest  blood 
From  their  gor'd  squadrons  dy'd  the  restive  spear 
Of  London's  firm  militia,  and  resign'd 
The  well-disputed  field. — Glover.  London. 

CA'UDAL,  adj.  >      Lat.  Cauda,  a  tail.   Of  un- 

Ca'udate.  j  known  etjTMoIogy. 

Having  a  tail,  or  something  terminating  like,  or 

otherwise  resembling,  a  tail. 
How  Jove  his  thunder  makes,  and  lightning  new, 
How  with  the  bolt  he  strikes  the  earth  below, 
How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  frara'd, 
I  knew,  my  skUI  with  pride  my  heart  cnflam'd. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  b.  xiv.  s.  44. 
The  tail  is  slender,  of  the  same  length  as  the  remainder  of 

the  body  to  the  nose,  and  terminates  in  a  small  caudal  fin. 
Pennant.  Zoology.  IVie  Cuvier  Bay. 

CA'UDLE,  V.  )        Fr.  Chadeau,  from  Chand ; 

Ca'i-dle,  n.  )  Lat.  Calidus,  warm  ;  (q.  d. 
Skinner) — 

A  warm  drink ;  of  eggs,  wine,  bread,  sugar  and 
spices. 

He  migte  tho  at  is  diner  abbe  bileued  al  so  wel. 
As  me  sejth  "  wan  ich  am  ded,  make  me  a  caudcl." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  5G1. 

Will  the  cold  brooke 

Candied  with  ice,  can-die  thy  morning  taste 
To  cure  thy  o're-nights  surfet. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  h.  sc   3- 

O  tell  me,  good  Dumaine  ; 

And  gentle  Longauill,  where  lies  thy  paine? 
And  where  my  hedges  ?  all  about  the  brest : 
A  caudle  hoa !  Id.  love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

If  a  man  laments  in  company,  where  the  rest  are  in  hu- 
mour enough  to  enjoy  themselves,  he  should  not  take  it  ill 
if  a  servant  is  order'd  to  present  him  with  a  porringer  of 
cau'dle  or  posset  drink,  by  way  of  admonition  that  he  go 
home  to  bed. — Spectator,  No.  143. 
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They  Epide  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poorc  man's  nest, 

Tndcr  a  steepe  hills  side,  it  placed  was, 

There  where  the  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  bank. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  5. 

—  Although  perhaps 

It  m,ay  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  wee 

Catie  hcere,  hunt  heere,  are  out-lawes,  and  in  time  ' 

May  make  some  stronger  head. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

In  other  places  there  he  also  caves  and  holes  of  a  prophe- 
ticall  power  :  by  the  exhalation  of  which,  men  are  intoxicate, 
and  as  it  were  drunken,  and  so  foretell  things  to  come,  as  at 
Delphi,  the  most  renowned  oracle. — Holland.  Plin.  b.  ii.  c.93. 


r^of^; 


:one  !  but  there's  another  in  her  stead, 
a  princess  Charlotte' 
could  I  but  have  had  < 


princess  Charlotte's  brought  to  bed  :— 


CAVE,  V. 

Cave,  n. 
Ca'vern,  n 
Ca'verned,  adj. 
Ca'vernous. 
C.^'viTY,  n. 


uor. 

Fr.  Cave;    It.  Cava;   Sp. 
Cueva,   cava ;     Lat.    Cavus. 
^  Varro   and    Festus  think   a 
'  chao  dictum.      Chaos  is  pro- 
perly a  vast  gap  or  opening, 
(vastus  hiatus)  from  the  an- 


cient Xaeiv  for  xaiccij',  to  gape,  to  open,  (  Vossius. ) 
!  Any  thing  hollow ;  a  "hollow  place,  for  men, 
j  or  other  animals,  to  take  shelter  or  refuge. 

Thei  eriden  in  wildimessis  in  mountejTis  and  dennys  and 

ca«j/sof  the  erthe.— JTicK/.  Ebrcwis,  c.  11. 
I      They  wandered  in  wilderness,  in  mountaynes,  in  dennes 
,  and  caues  of  the  es.xt'h.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


But  01 
The 


Under  an  hille  there  is  a  cauc, 
Wliiche  of  the  sonne  male  not  haue 
So  that  no  man  male  knowe  aright 
The  poynt  betwene  the  dale  and  night. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


And  in  the  midds  a  pleasaunt  cane  there  stants  of  nature 

Wliere  sits  the  nymphes  among  the  springs  in  seats  of 
mosse  and  stone.       Phacr.  Virgin.  yEneidos  b.  i. 


The  other  errour  may  be,  for  that  the  object  of  sight  doth 
strike  upon  the  pupill  of  the  eie,  directly  without  any  inter- 
ception ;  whereas  the  cave  of  the  eare  doth  hold  off  the 
sound  a  little  from  the  organ  ;  and  so  nevertheless  there  is 
some  distance  required  in  both. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  272. 


The  sea-nymphs  that  the  watrj'  caverns  keep, 
Have  sent  their  pearls  and  rubies  from  the  deep, 
To  deck  thy  love ;  and  plac'd  liy  thee  they  drew 
More  lustre  to  them,  than  where  first  they  grew. 

Wilson.  Upo7i  Donne  and  his  Poems. 

The  fire  of  an  oven  is  a  fit  similitude  of  a  fire  within,  as 
into  which  fire  is  put  to  heat  it,  and  tho  heat  made  more  in- 
tense by  the  cavity  or  hoUowness  of  the  place. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  565. 

Those  that  descended  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  were 
first  to  be  tried  by  many  sacrifices,  whether  they  were  fit  to 
enter  it  or  not,  and  they  were  to  pray  before  an  image  of 
Dsedalus's  making,  which  none  else  were  allowed  to  see, 
and  then  after  other  preparation  they  were  let  into  that 
dreadful  place,  where  they  saw  and  heard  strange  things 
■which  they  discovered  to  the  priests  when  they  came  forth. 
Stillingjleet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12 

From  out  the  rock's  wide  caverns  deep  below 
The  rushing  ocean  rises  to  its  flow ; 
And,  ebbing,  here  retires  ;  within  its  sides, 
In  roomy  caves  the  god  of  sea  resides. 

Hughes.  Tlie  Court  of  Neptune. 

Now  pass'd  the  rugged  road,  they  journey'd  down 

The  eavern'd  way  descending  to  the  town, 

Where,  from  the  rock,  with  liquid  lapse  distils 

A  limpid  fount.  Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

But  he,  [Ulysses]  deep  musing,  o'er  the  mountains  stray'd 

Through  many  thickets  of  the  woodland  shade, 

And  eavern'd  ways  the  shaggy  coast  along. 

With  clifls  and  nodding  forest  overhung.— Id.  lb.  b.xiv. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely light,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did 
not  wonder  at,  when,  upon  looking  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multi- 
tudes of  cells  and  cavities  running  one  within  another. 

Spectator,  No.  281. 

The  first  rude  essav  of  nature  had  been  so  much  improved 
by  human  labour,  that  the  cave  contained  several  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  difi'erent  uses,  and  often  afl^orded 
lodging  for  travellers,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened 
to  overtake. — Johnson.  Easselas,  c.  21. 

I  will  teach  you  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
bring  out  from  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  metals  which 
shall  give  strength  to  your  hands,  and  security  to  your 
bodies.— /d.  Bambler,  No.  33. 

Amid  the  fearful  trance,  a  thund'ring  sound 
He  hears,  and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound; 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprang. 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rang. 
All  hands  unmoor !  proclaims  the  boatswain's  cry, 
All  hands  immoor  !  the  eavern'd  rocks  reply. 

Falconer.  Shipioreck,  c.  I 

The  town  and  temple  of  Delphi  were  seated  on  a  bare  and 
cavernous  rock;  defended,  on  all  sides,  with  precipices,  in- 
stead of  walls. —  Warburton.  Julian,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

CA'VIL,  V.  ^       Fr.  Caviller;  It.  Cavil- 

Ca'vil,  71.  lare ;    Sp.  Cavilar ;    Lat. 

Cavilla'tion.  Caviller,    from      Cavere. 

Cavilla'tory,  adj.       Cuvere  proprie  est  juris- 
Ca'viller.  V  consultorum.        Cavillari 

Ca'villing,  n.  est   leguleiorum  ac  rabu- 

Ca'villingly.  larum    forensium,    (Vos- 

Ca'villous,  adj.  sius.)      Cavere   is,  to   be 

Ca'villoi'sly.  j  wary,  to  be  circumspect, 
to  provide  against  risks  or  contingencies.  Cavil- 
lari, to  cavil,  is — 

To  guard  against  imaginary  or  trifling  risks  or 
difficulties ;  to  invent  trifliiig  difficulties,  to  raise 
captious  objections;  objections  merely  verbal;—. 
to  carp,  to  wrangle. 
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That  tliou  depart  it  so,  my  dere  Dvotner, 
That  every  frere  have  as  moch  as  other : 
This  Shalt  thouswere  on  thy  profession 
Withouten  fraud  or  can7a«on. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  (/18. 

Finally  yf  you  be  voyde  of  belefe  in  suche  thynges  as  are 

spiritual,  and  pertaine  unto  the  soule,  wheras  ye  can  not 

thwarte  and  cauyll  in  the  thinges  you  see  dooen  before  your 

iyes  then  do  you  plainly  declare  your  obstinate  malice.  , 

Vdal.  Mark,  c.  2.  i 

Els  hya  pregnaunt  wit  could  not  bane  passed  it  so  cleane 
ouer,  but  would  bane  assayled  it  with  some  sopbisticall 
cauillation  which  by  bys  painted  poetrie  he  migbt  so  haue 
coloured,  that  at  the  last  he  might  make  y*  ignoraunt  some 
appearance  of  truth.— JFritt.  Ifories,  p.  lOS. 

Indeede  you  almost  in  no  place  reason  ad  idem,  which  is 

a  manifest  argumente,  that  you  are  but  "a  shifting  cauillcr. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  429. 

Onlie  among  all,  and  of  all  Nero  and  Domitian  being 
kindled  by  diucrs  naughtie  and  spiteful  persons  cauilllngUe 
obiected  against  our  doctrine,  of  whom  this  sicophantical 
slandering  of  us  by  naughtie  custome  first  came  and  sprang 
up. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  46. 

But  Colotes,  like  a  sychophant,  cavilling  at  him,  and  catch- 
ing at  his  words,  without  regard  of  the  matter,  not  arguing 
against  his  reasons  indeed,  but  in  wordes  onely,  afiirmeth 
flatly,  that  Parmenides  overthroweth  all  things  in  one  word, 
by  supposing  that  all  is  one. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  913. 

Inexplicable 

Thy  Justice  seems ;  yet  to  say  truth,  too  late, 
1  thus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refused 
Tlicse  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  propos'd  : 
Thou  didst  accept  them  ;  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 
Tlien  cavil  the  conditions. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

To  preache  by  halfes  is  to  be  worse 

Then  those  tongue-holly  iauells. 
That  cite  good  word?,,  but  shift  oli"  works, 

And  discipline  by  cauells. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  c.  39. 

I  might  adde  further  for  more  full  and  complete  answer, 
so  much  concerning  the  large  oddes  betweene  the  case  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  regard  of  those  heathens,  and  ours  in 
respect  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  veiy  cauillation  itselfe 
should  bee  satisfied,  and  haue  no  shift  to  flie  vnto. 

Hooker.  Eccles.  PolUie,  b.  iv.  §  8. 

That  ev'n  th'  ignorant  may  understand, 

How  that  deceit  is  but  a  caviller. 
And  true  unto  itself  can  r.ever  stand. 

But  still  must  with  her  own  conclusions  war 


And  therefore  the  Apostle  in  Rom.  i.  dealing  with  the 
Gentiles,  mentions  none  of  their  carnal  pleas,  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  Jews  in  chap.  ii.  he  spends  it  in  taking  away 
their  cavillings.— Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  3<J9. 

Those  persons  are  said  to  be  caiillous  and  unfaithful  ad- 
vocates, by  whose  fraud  and  iniquity,  justice  is  destroy'd  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  severely  pmiish'd,  as  afore- 
said.—^yW/c.  Parergon.  Jur.  Canon,  p.  66. 

Nay,  by  the  covenant  itself,  since  that  so  cavillously  is 
urged  against  us,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  fourth  article,  with 
all  faithfulness  to  endeavour  the  bringing  all  such  to  publi- 


The  first  of  these  cavillatory  objections  against  the  par- 
liament's proceeding  is,  that  both  houses,  have  ^ritbout  the 
king's  consent,  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
Eight.  &c.  &c.  by  their  ordinances  onely  imposed  late  taxes. 
Prynne.  Soveraigne  Power  of  Parliaments,  pt.  iv.  c.  2. 

Since  it  seems  they  have  wit  and  understanding  enough 
to  cavil  and  find  fault  with  these  tilings,  and  upon  that 
account  to  deny  their  obedience  to  those  lawful  powers 
which  God  hath  set  over  them,  one  would  think,  they  should, 
at  the  same  time,  have  so  much  honesty,  as  seriously  to 
endeavour  to  give  themselves  satisfaction  as  to  those  things 
they  find  fault  with. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  A  Disc,  of  Conscience. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered,  that  those 
cavillers  at  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  that  you  and  I  have 
hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in  the  original  espe- 
cially in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by  the  translations,  wherein 
alone  they  read  it. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  25?. 

'Ti.s  I,  quoth  she,  in  every  vale. 

First  hiss'd  the  noisy  nightingale ; 

And  boldly  cavill'd  at  each  note. 

That  twitter'd  in  the  woodlark's  throat.- ,Smar(,  Fable  14. 

CAUL.  Sherwood  writes,  Caul  or  Kell,— 
wherein  the  bowels  are  wrapped.  Bullokar,  Kell; 
the  caule  about  the  paunche  of  a  hart  or  staggre. 
The  Geneva  Bible,  Hosea,  "  I  will  break  the  calfe 
of  their  heart."  Perhaps  a  misprint,  as  in  ten  other 
instances  it  is  Kail  or  Kul,  and  once  Calle.  The 
Septuagint,  ^uyKA^i(riJ.Qs,  from  <rvi',  nud  itAti-sir,  to 
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shut  up,  to  close,  to  inclose.  The  Latin  Vulgate, 
Interiora.  Junius  says,  perhaps  the  same  with 
Cowle,  (qv. )  Skinner,  from  the  A.  S.  Ojlla,  uter, 
a  bag.  In  Gcr.  Kel-en  hCavare,  to  hollow;  which, 
Wachter  thinks,  is  from  the  Gr.  KoiAos,  hollow. 
Caul  is  applied  as  above ; — 

To  that  wherein  the  bowels  are  wrapped ;  (see 
the  quotation  from  Paley,)  and  also  to  a  part  of 
the  head-dress  or  cap,  which  incloses  the  head. 

I  wil  mette  the,  as  a  beare  that  is  robbed  of  her  whelpes, 
and  I  will  breake  the  calfe  of  their  heart,  and  there  wil  I 
deuoure  them  like  alien. — Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Hosea,  xiii.  8. 

I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps, 
and  I  will  rent  the  caul  of  their  heart,  and  there  will  I  de- 
vour them  like  a  Hon.— Bible,  Modern  Version. 

A  quiuer  on  her  shoulders  smale  he  hanges  with  crooked 

In  steade  of  golden 
below. — Phaer. 

For  I  suppose  that  some  of  you  have  seen  towels,  napkins, 
nets,  caiiles,  kerchiefes  and  coifes  woven  of  such  thread, 
which  would  not  burn  or  consume  in  the  fire,  but  when  they 
were  foul  and  soiled  with  occupying,  folk  flung  them  into 
the  fire,  and  took  them  forth  again  clean  and  fair. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1094. 

After  the  manner  of  women  he  puts  a  cawle  upon  his 
head. — Prynne.  Histriomastrix,  pt.  i.  p.  197. 

Some  of  our  ancient  ladies  of  the  court  exercise  their  fingers 
in  the  needle,  other  in  caulworke,  diuerse  in  spinning  of 
s'llke. — Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  c.  15. 

Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crown'd 

And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 

Dryden.  Virgile.  JSneis,  b.  vii. 

Why  the  fat  is  collected  chiefly  about  some  particular 
parts  and  vessels,  and  not  others,  as  for  example,  the  reins 
and  the  caul,  I  easily  consent  with  Galen  and  others,  the 
reason  to  be  the  cherishing  and  keeping  warm  of  those  parts 
upon  which  such  vessels  are  spread ;  so  the  caul  seri-es  for 
the  warming  of  the  lower  belly,  like  an  apron  or  piece  of 
woollen  cloth. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

It  is  deemed  lucky  to  be  bom  with  a  caul,  or  membrane 
over  the  face.  This  caul  is  esteemed  an  infallible  preserva- 
tive against  drowning.  It  is  related  that  mid  wives  used  to  sell 
this  membrane  to  advocates,  as  an  especial  means  of  making 
them  eloquent.  According  to  Chrysostom,  the  midwives 
frequently  sold  it  for  magic  uses. — Grose.  Superstitions,  p.  45. 

The  omentum,  epiploon,  or  cautl,  is  an  apron,  tucked  up, 
or  doubling  upon  itself,  at  its  lower  part.  The  upper  edge 
is  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen,  as  hath 
already  been  observed,  and  to  part  of  the  duodenum.  The 
reflected  edge,  also,  after  forming  the  doubling,  comes  up  I 
behind  the  front  flap,  and  is  tied  to  the  colon  and  adjoining  1 
viscera.— Ja/ei/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  11. 

CAU'PONIZE.  Lat.  Caupo,  a  suttler,  &  vie-  j 
tualler.  i 

To  procure  victuals,  to  provide  and  supply  with 
articles  of  food,  driuk,  &c.  ; — to  act  as  suttler  or 
victualler.  ' 

I  call  your  virtues  unaccountable,  as  I  do  the  wealth  of 
our  rich  rogues  who  cauponised  to  the  armies  in  Germany 
in  this  last  war  I  who  have  raised  our  admiration,  that  they 
were  able  to  plunder  and  pillage  so  mightily  amidst  an  uni-  [ 
versal  poverty. —  Warburton  to  Hurd,  Let.  171. 

Lat.  Causa.     Perottus, 


CAUSE,  D. 

Cause,  n.  (see  Martin,  in  v.  Causa,) 

Cau'sable,  aJj.         enumerates  many  proposed 

Cal'sal,  a(//'.  etymologies.   L  Some  think 

Causa'lity.  it  is  so  called,  a  CJiao,  de- 

Cau'sally.  tracta  aspiratione,  because 

Cavsa'tion.  I   Chaos  was  the  first  cause  of 

Cau'sative.  (  all  things.     2.  Others  from 

Cau'sator.  the  Gr.  Kava-is,  which   sig- 

Cau'seful.  nifies  heat  or  burning,  be- 

Cau'seless.  cause  a  cause  is  that  which 

Cau'selessly.  kindles    and    inflames    us, 

Cau'selessness.        (accendit  iriflammatque)    to 

Cau'ser.  J  action.  3.  Some,  a  cavendo, 

because  it  is  that,  quce  cavet,  that  any  thing  should 

be  done  or  not  be  done.     4.   Some,  a  casu ; — and 

this  Martinius  himself  prefers  as  the  most  simple, 

ut  primo  sit   (causa,  sc. )   quod  contigit,  accidit. 

Occasio,  (of  obvious  otj-raology,)  he  observes  is 

also  used  pro  causa  et  origlne.    Isidorus  says  also, 

(see  Vossius,)  caussa  sit,  quicquid  cecidit,  id  est, 

accidit.     Vossius  is  in  favour  of  caiso,  seu  quaiso, 

•  as  the  ancients  wrote,  for  quaso.     And  aireiy,  he 

remarks,  (whence  aino,  causa,)  is  nothing  more 

than   quasere,   seu   petere.      See  Marlinius   and 

j  Vossiits ;  and  for  the  various  usages  of  causa,  see 

I  Gesner. 
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This  word  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  quite 
as  much  as  it  has  the  etymologists.  See  the  ex- 
amples following,  particularly  those  from  Locke, 
Edwards,  Hume,  and  Scott. 

To  cause,  as  used  by  Spenser,  is  merely  to  ex- 
cuse or  make  excuses.     See  E.xcuse. 

Cause  may  be  described  to  be — A  general  term, 
denoting  the  case,  the  state  or  condition,  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  things,  preceding,  prevening,  pre- 
moving,  pre-acting,  to  or  towards,  a  change  of 
case,  state,  or  condition  of  circumstances  :  an 
acting,  moving  to,  effecting,  producing  :  an  agent 
effecting:  the  feeling  moving  the  agent:  that 
which — the  reason,  the  will,  which — moves,  in- 
duces, prevails,  determines  :  the  origin  or  source. 
Tlie  cause  or  case  in  law,  the  plaintiff's  case  or 
cause,  are  terms  used  indiscriminately.  The  cause 
of  a  person  or  party,  is  the  case,  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  things,  or"  circumstances,  in  which  he  is, 
or  endeavours  to  be. 

For  it  is  seyn  to  mc  withouten  resoun  to  sonde  a  bounden 
man,  and  not  to  signjiie  the  cause  of  him. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  25. 

For  me  thincketh  it  unreasonable  for  to  send  a  prisoner, 
and  not  to  .shewe  the  causes  whyche  are  layde  against  him. 
Bible,  an.  1551.  lb. 
He  knew  the  cause  of  every  raaladie. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  421. 

But  grete  God  above. 

That  knoweth  that  none  act  is  causeles. 
He  denie  af  all,  for  I  wol  hold  my  pees. 

Id.  The  Mcrchantes  Tale,  v.  9348. 
And  nowe  (men  seyen)  is  other  wise 
Simon  the  cause  hath  vndertake. 
The  worldes  swerde  in  hand  is  take. 

Gower.  Con.  .i.  Prologue. 
And  by  this  skille  a  man  maie  knowe, 
The  more  that  thei  stonden  lowe. 
The  more  ben  the  cercles  lasse. 
That  causeth  why  that  some  passe 
Her  due  cours  to  fore  an  other. — Id.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Then  would  ye  sone  perceyue  the  common  wealthes  hurt, 
not  when  other  felt  it  who  deserued  it  not,  but  when  you 
smarted  who  caused  it,  and  stoode  not  and  looked  upon 
other  men's  losses,  which  ye  migbt  pittie,  but  tormented 
with  your  owne,  which  ye  would  lament. 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


Forced  she  is  to  teares  ay  to  retume. 

With  new  requestes,  to  yeld  her  hart  to  lone  : 

And  least  she  should  before  her  causelesse  death 

Leaue  any  thing  vntried.     Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneia,  6. 1'v. 

Neyther  doth  this  counsayle  bind  a  man  that  be  shal  of 
necessitie  against  the  comen  nature  sufi'er  another  nianne 
causelesse  to  kyll  hym,  nor  letteth  not  any  maime  fro  llui 
defece  of  another,  whom  he  seeth  innocente  and  inuadcd 
and  oppressed  by  malice.— Sir  T.More.  Workes,  p.  278. 

Daungerous  delph,  depe  dungeon  of  disdaine, 
Sacke  of  self-wUl,  the  chest  of  craft  and  change. 
What  causeth  thee  thus  causelesse  for  to  change » 

Vncertaine  Auciors.  Against  a  cruel  Woman 

■Wliat  word  is  that,  that  changeth  not. 

Though  it  be  turnde  and  made  in  tnaine  ? 

It  is  mine  Anna,  God  it  wot. 

The  only  causer  of  my  paine ; 

My  lone  that  medeth  with  disdaine. 

Wyat.  Of  his  Love  called  Anna. 

Mv  hart  doth  melt  with  meere  compassion. 
To  think  how  causelesse  of  her  own  accord 
This  gentle  Damzel,  whom  I  write  upon 
Should  plonged  be  in  such  affliction 
Without  aU  hope  of  comfort  or  reliefe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  R 
But  he  to  shifte  theur  curious  request, 
Gan  causen  why  she  could  not  come  in  place  ; 
Her  erased  helth,  her  late  recourse  to  rest 
And  humid  evening  ill  for  sicke  folkes  cace, 
But  none  of  those  excuses  could  take  place. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Wliich  not  withstanding  I  will  acknowledge  to  be  iust  and 
reasonable,  if  he  or  any  other  man  living  shall  shew  that  I 
vse  as  much  as  the  bare  familiar  companie  but  of  one,  who 
by  word  or  deed  hath  euer  giuen  me  cause  to  suspect  or 
conjecture  him,  such  as  here  they  are  termed,  with  whom 
complaint  is  made  that  I  ioyne  myselfe. 


Hooker.  Answer  to  Trovers 

Saile  by  them  therefore  ;  thy  companions 

Before  band  causing  to  stop  euery  eare 

With  sweete  soft  wax  so  close  i  that  none  may  heare 

A  note  of  all  their  charmings. 

Chapman.  Homer   Odyssey,  b.  xn. 
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I  In  this  pleasant  soile 

His  farre  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd, 
Out  of  the  fertil  ground  he  caus'd  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  si?ht,  smell,  taste. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 


If  it  be 


that  all  have  sinned,  as  taking  irj,  a  [in  that]  as 
particle,  yet  still  it  implies  that  all  have  sinned, 
gxiilty  of  an  act  of  sinning,  as  was  argued. 


but  the  bare  essence  of  the  matter  from  whence  the  motion 
comes. — H.  More.  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

If  one  sin  would  naturally  and  by  physical  causality  de- 
stroy original  righteousness,  then  every  one  sin  in  the 
regenerate  can  as  well  destroy  habitual  righteousness,  be- 
cause that  and  this  differ  not  but  in  their  principle,  not  in 
their  nature  and  constitution. 

Sp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  s.  i.  c.  C. 

Now  alwaies  God's  word  hath  a  causation  with  it,— he 
said  to  him,  sit, — that  is,  he  made  him  sit,  or  as  it  is  here 
exprest,  he  made  him  sit  with  a  mightie  power. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  40G. 

For  the  subject  of  it  [raathematic]  being  quantity,  not 
quantitv  indefinite,  which  is  but  relative,  and  belongeth  to 
p/iilusijpliia  prima,  as  hath  been  said,  but  quantity  deter- 
mined, or  proportionable ;  it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the  essen- 
tial forms  of  things  ;  as  that  that  is  causative  in  nature  of 
a  number  of  effects.— iacore.  On  Learning,  b.  i. 

0  sir,  I  said,  the  gods  defend  that  I 
Should  causelesse  kill  a  man  in  miserie, 
Tell  me  thy  name  and  place,  then  by  and  by 

1  will  prouide  for  thine  aduersitie. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  232. 

Confession  to  a  priest,  the  minister  of  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation, the  curate  of  souls,  and  the  guide  of  consciences  is  of 
so  great  use  and  benefit  to  all  that  are  heavy  laden  with  their 
sins,  that  they  who  carelesly  and  causlesly  neglect  it,  are 
neither  lovers  of  the  peace  of  consciences,  nor  are  careful  for 
the  advantages  of  their  souls. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  10.  s.  4. 

If  you  do  not  please  that  there  shall  arise  to  me  some  fruit 
by  all  this  by  your  discerning  and  acknowledging  the  cause- 
tessness  of  your  exceptions,  yet  if  you  please  let  us  put  it  to 
others  to  judge  between  us  ;  for  'tis  possible  we  may  judge 
amiss  of  our  own  performances. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  11)6. 

I  line  in  feare,  I  languish  all  in  dread,  j 

Wealth  is  my  woe,  the  causer  of  my  care. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  230. 

To  suppose  an  infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  de- 
pendent beings  produced  one  from  another  in  an  endless 
progression,  without  any  original  cause  at  all ;  is  only  a  I 
driving  back  from  one  question  to  another,  and  (as  it  were)  | 
removing  out  of  sight  the  question  concerning  tlie  ground  ' 
or  reason  of  the  existence  of  things. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  2. 

In  the  notice,  that  our  senses  take  of  the  common  vicissi- 
tude of  things,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  several  parti- 
culars, both  qualities  and  substances  begin  to  exist ;  and 
tliat  tiiey  receive  this  their  existence,  from  the  due  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  obser- 
vation, we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.  That  which 
produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by  the 
general  name  cause ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect. — 
So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  conduce  or  operate, 
to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea,  or  collection  of 
simple  ideas,  whether  substance  or  mode,  which  did  not 
before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a 
cause,  and  so  is  denominated  by  us. 

Locke.  On  Hum..  Uiiderst.  b.  ii.  c.  26. 

There  may  be  veritable  relations  of  some,  who  without  a 
miracle,  and  by  peculiarity  of  temper,  have  far  out-fasted  ) 
Elias.  Which  notwithstanding  doth  not  take  off  the  miracle;  ' 
for  that  may  be  miraculously  effected  in  one,  which  is  natu- 
rally causable  in  the  other. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

And  thus  may  it  more  causally  be  made  out,  what  Hip- 
pocrates afflrmeth  of  the  Scythians,  that  using  continual 
riding,  they  were  generally  molested  with  the  sciatica  or 
hip-gout.— W.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  13. 

And  therein  though  Socrates  onely  suffered,  yet  were 
riato  and  Ari.'^totle  guilty  of  the  same  truth  ;  who  demon- 
stratively understanding  the  simplicity  of  perfection,  and 
the  indivisible  condition  of  the  first  causalor,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  earth,  or  Areopagy  of  hell  to  work  them  from 
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objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or  in  other  words,  where,  if 
the  first  object  had  not  been,  the  second  never  had  existed. 
The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a 
customary  transition,  to  the  idea  of  the  effect.  Of  this  also 
■we  liave  experience.  We  may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this 
experience,  form  another  definition  of  cause:  and  call  it  an 
object  followed  by  another,  and  whose  appearance  always 
conveys  the  thought  to  that  other. 

Hume.  On  Hum.  Underst.  s.  7. 
According  to  Aristotle,  a  cause,  or  ra  ainoi/  is  of  four 
kinds,  1st,  the  material,  which  denotes  the  relation  in  which 
marble  stands  to  the  statue  that  is  formed  of  it.  2nd,  The 
formal,  which  denotes  the  cause  of  every  thing  being  pre- 
cisely what  it  is,  according  to  the  peripatetic  doctrine,  that 
every  phenomena  in  nature  is  a  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  two  principles,  matter  and  form.  3d,  The  eflScient, 
or  that  from  which  effects  proceed ;  and  4th,  The  final,  which 
expresses  the  purpose  or  object  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  these  effects.— 5co«.  Elements  of  Intell.  Fliilosoiihy,  c.  1. 
CA'USEY.  I  Dut.  Kautsije,  haussljde.  Via 
Ca'useway.  (strata,  (Kilian.)  Fr.  Chaussee ; 
It.  Calzata;  Sp.  Canada;  Mid.  Lat.  Cakeata. 
Via  cake  strata,  (Skinner.)  Spelman  observes, 
every  v/\Y  —  cakata  est,  but  not  cakeata:  is 
trodden,  but  not  paved.  It  is  not,  therefore,  called 
a  cakando,  but  a  cakeando,  because  it  is  fortified 
with  stones  or  some  other  hard  substance,  quasi 
cakeo,  against  the  injuries  of  waggons  and  pas- 
sengers. Somner,  a  cake,  because  they  are  ren- 
dered firm  with  stones,  wliich  the  Fr.  call  Chaux, 
lime.     It  is  applied  to — 

A  way,  a  path,  a  road,  prepared,  hardened  : 

formed  of  stones,  or  other  consolidated  substance. 

And  there  was  Peter  de  Boyse  capitajTie,  who  made  good 

semblant  to  defendc  the  bridge,  for  he  and  his  men  were  by 

the  bridge  ou  the  causey,  raynging  on  bothe  sydes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,yo\.i.  c.  i\3. 
So  did  they  toyle  as  thereabout, 

No  causie  was  vnwrought. 
Wherefore  new  labours  for  his  men 
The  holie  hermit  sought. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  24. 
The  king  cf  England  came  all  along  the  causey,  that  I  haue 
spoken  of,  well  accompanied  that  he  seemed  well  to  be  a 
king.— /faK.  Edu\  IV.  an.  13. 

Th'  other  way  Satan  went  down. 

The  causey  to  hell  gate.         Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
And  hail-stones,  pattering  from  the  chilling  sky, 
Hop'd  on  the  thatch,  and  on  the  causeway  by. 
.Do     - 


-Id.  lb.  b. : 


.10. 


sig- 
moral,  positive  or 
vhich  an  event,  either  a  thing,  or  the  manner 
I  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the  ground 
and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than 
not ;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  event  is  so 
connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  pro- 
position which  affirms  tliat  event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has 
any  positive  influence,  or  not. 

Jon.  Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.   Of  this 

we  have  experience.    Suitable  to  this  experience,  therefore, 

we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object,  followed  liy  another, 

and  wiiere  all  the  objscts  similar  to  the  first,  are  followed  by 

VOL.  I. 


Fawkes.  G.  Douglas  imitated. 
Ten  years  were  consumed  in  the  hard  labour  of  forming 
the  road  tlirough  which  these  stones  [for  the  pyramid]  were 
to  be  drawn  ;  a  work,  in  ray  estimation,  of  no  less  fatigue 
and  difficulty  than  the  pyramid  itself.  This  causeu-aij  is  five 
stadia  in  length,  forty  cubits  wide,  and  its  extreme  heighth 
thirty-two  cubits,  the  whole  is  of  polished  marble,  adorned 
with  the  figures  of  animals. 

Beloe.  Herodotus.  Euterpe,  c.  124. 

CA'USTICK.     See  infra  Cautery. 

CA'UTEL,  n.      ^       VY.Cautelkr,cautelk,cau. 

Ca'utelous,  adj.   I  tekux ;  from  the  Lat.  Cau- 

Ca'utelously.       \tus;    It.   and   Sp.    Cautela, 

C'a'l-telousness.    I  cauteloso.      Cautekus,   used 

Ca'uteltt.  )  as  cautious; — 

Provident,  circumspect,  wary,  and  then  ex- 
tended to,— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  insidious. 

Warburton  observes,  that  cautel  signifies  only 
"  a  prudent  foresight,  or  caution,  but  passing 
through  French  hands,  it  lost  its  innocence,  and 
now  signifies,  fraud,  deceit."  And  Mr.  Gifford, 
"  our  older  writers  seem  to  have  included  in 
this  word  not  only  the  sense  of  tvariness,  but 
also  something  artful  and  insidious  ingrafted 
upon  it." 


And  knitte  \'pon  conclusion 

His  argument  in  suche  a  forme. 

Which  male  the  pleyne  trouth  enforme. 

And  the  subtile  cautele  abate 

Whiche  euery  trewe  man  shaU  debate. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

And  the  Frenchmen  founde  cautels  and  subtelties  by 
wrongefuU  wayes  to  rcnewe  agayne  ye  wane,  and  thereby 
toke  and  usurped  all  the  right  that  your  predecessurs  had  in 
that  quarell. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  222. 

By  this  ^raiy  cautele  and  slighte  imposture,  was  the  tonne 
Poiitelarche  take  and  surprised,  which  tonne  was  the  kaye 
and  passage  ouer  the  riner  of  Soame,  fro  Fraiice  to  Norman- 
day.— ifoW.  Hetiry  VI.  an.  26. 

In  all  which  discourse  you  may  note  very  many  memorable 
things;  as  namely,  first  the  wise,  discreet,  and  cautelous 
dealing  of  the  ambassadors  and  commissioners  of  both  parts,  ' 


CAU 

then  the  wealth  of  the  foresaid  nations,  and  their  manifold 
and  most  vsual  kinds  of  wares  vttcred  in  those  dayes,  as 
likewise,  &c.—HacHuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

But  of  such  covered  cautelty,  being  taken  for  good  Catho- 
lic chastity,  J  have  not  to  deal,  relerrin-  that  to  iiim,  which 
once  I  trust  shall  purge  the  church  of  sucli  cloked  hypocricy 
Bale  in  Strype.  Memoirs  of  Q.  Mary,  an.  1654. 
In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 
Apply'd  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives, 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  w.ater. 
Or  swooning  paleness.— 5Aates.  A  Loner's  Complaint 

Perhaps  he  loues  you  now. 

And  now  no  soyle  nor  cautell  doth  besmerch 
The  virtue  of  his  feare.— /d.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Sweare  priests  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  soules 

That  welcome  wrongs.— /d.  Julius  Caisar,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Beleeu't  not  lightly,  though  I  go  alone 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fenne 

Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  then  seen  :  your  sonne 

Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 

With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 

He  had  a  mind,  was  of  a  large  extent, 

The  sign  thereof  on  his  bold  brow  he  bore  ; 

Stern  of  behaviour,  and  of  body  strong; 

Witty,  well-spoken,  cautelous,  tho'  youn^. 

Drayton.  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Over  and  besides,  these  Druidae  (as  all  the  sort  of  these 
magicians  bee  passing  caulilous  and  cunning  to  hide  and 
cover  their  deceitful  fallacies)  doe  affirme,  that  there  must 
be  a  certaine  speciall  time  of  the  moone's  age  espied,  when 
this  busiuesse  i-  *-  ' ' — ^ 


■VVe  see,  I  say,  that  all  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the 
parties  be  entertained  or  laid  asleep  under  pretence  of 
arbitrement  or  accord,  and  that  the  other  partv,  during  that 
time,  doth  cautelously  get  the  start  and  advantage  at  com- 
mon law,  though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execution  ;  yet  the 
pretorian  court  will  set  back  all  t\\mgs  in  statu  quo  prius, 
no  respect  had  to  such  eviction  or  dispossession. 

Bacon.  War  with  Spain. 

Old  men,  saith  our  best  natural  master,  by  reason  of  the 
experience  of  their  often  mistakes,  are  hardly  brought  con- 
stantly to  affirm  any  thing,  they  will  always  cautelously 
interline  their  speeches,  with  it  may  bees  and  peradventures, 
and  other  such  particles  of  wariness  and  circumspection. 

Hale.  Remains,  Ser.  I. 

Now  of  these  two,  David  here  (like  Mary  in  the  Gospel> 
teacheth  you  to  make  choice  of  the  better  part.  For  let  it 
not  offend  you,  if  I  compare  these  two  great  Christian  virtues, 
(  cautelousness 
\  repentance 
and  not  only  compare,  but  much  prefer  the  one  before  the 
other.  I  know  the  doctrine  of  repentance  is  a  worthy 
lesson,  the  joy  and  comfort  of  our  souls,  we  drink  it  in  with 
thirsty  ears  ;  yet  let  me  tell  you  to  be  all  for  it,  is  some 
wrong  and  impeachment  to  this  Christian  cautelousness  and 
wariness  here  commended. — Id.  Rem.  Dixi  Custod.  p.  322. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  seek  what  we  have  lost,  and  this 
repentance  doth  :  but  it  is  a  thing  of  higher  excellency  not 
'-  be  of  the  lacking  hand,  but  to  enjoy  still  what  we  have. 
beneUt  ot  cautelousness. 

Hale.     Rem.  Dixi  Custodiam,  p.  324. 


And  thi: 


CA'UTERIZE,  z,'.  ^  Gr.  Kawr^ioy,  from 
Ca'uterizing,  n.  I  Kaiiiv,  to  burn.  Lat. 
Ca'utery.  I    Cauterium  ,-     Fr.  Cautcr- 

Cau'stick,  adj.  f  izer ;  It.  Cautcrizzare  ,- 
Cau'stick,  n.  I   Sp.  Cauterizar. 

Cau'stical.  J       To  sear,  burn,  or  close 

up  with  fire,  or  fire  hot  instruments,  irons,  oint- 
ments, medicines,  &c.     (Cotgrave. ) 

Gr.  Kuuo-TiKos,  from  Koieiv,  to  burn  ;  Lat.  Cait- 
sticus  ;  Fr.  Caustique;   It.  Caustico ;   Sp.  Caustico. 
That  which  can  or  may  burn  ;    that  has  tlie 
power  to  burn. 

The  use  hereof  is  to  be  gi-ound  into  powder,  and  with 
vinegre  to  be  reduced  into  a  liniment,  for  to  be  applied  unto 
those  parts  that  are  to  bee  cauterized  or  cut. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  T. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  in  the  suture  of  the 

crown,  and  the  seared  or  ulcerated  place,  suffered  to  run  a 

good  while.    'Tis  not  amisse  to  bore  the  skull  with  an 

instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginious  vapours. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  384. 
For  each  true  word  a  blister,  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  caulheriziiig  to  the  root  o'  th'  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  v.  sc.  2, 
And  to  the  torturers  (her  doctors)  say, 
Stick  on  your  cupping-glasses,  feare  not,  put 
Your  hpttest  causlicks  to,  burne,  lance,  or  cut : 
'Tis  but  a  body  which  you  can  torment. 
And  I,  into  this  world,  all  soule  was  sent. 

B.  Jonson.  Elegic  on  Lady  rawlcf, 
O  O 


CAV 

Catd.  You  may 
(And  I  must  suffer  it)  like  a  rough  surfjeon, 
Apply  these  burning  caustics  to  my  wounds 
Aheady  gangrened,  wnen  soft  unguents  would 
Better  express  an  uncle  with  some  feeling 
Of  his  nephew's  torments. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  Act  iii.  so.  2. 

The  ashes  of  any  snails  whatsoever,  are  astringent  and 

hot,  by  reason  of  a  certaine  abstersive  qualitie  that  they 

have ;  which  is  the  reason  that  they  enter  into  potential 

cauteries,  or  caustickc  and  corrosive  medicines. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxx.  c.  4. 

Such  are  these  causlick  plaisters  preparatively  to  the  in 

carnative,  the  knife  and  the  launce  that  Hippoc.  reckons 

among  the  ^aKa-t^aToiv  Xevea,  the  mollifying  preparations 

that  the  physician  must  always  carry  about  with  him. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  434. 
As  flesh   that  is   cauterized,  as  the  word  signifies,   or 

wards  grows  hard  and  senseless,  feeling 
upon  it;  so  the  conscience,  although  at  first  it  be  very 
sible  of  the  evil  and  mischief  of  sin,  yet  being  often  enflamed 
and  tormented  with  it,  it  afterwards  grows  dead  and  stupid, 
past  all  feeling,  so  that  nothing  will  make  any  impression 
upon  it.— Bp.  Beveridgc,  Ser.  18. 

I  remember,  that  the  limbs  of  soldiers,  wounded  with  gun- 
shot, to  have  been  cut  off  by  the  advice  of  our  European 
surgeons,  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  those  barbarous  peo- 
ple [the  Indians]  by  recent  juices,  gums,  and  balsams  to  have 
freed  them  from  knife  and  cauteries,  and  happily  cured 
them.— Boy/e.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

This  whole  method,  is  like  to  applying  of  corrosives,  and 
causlicks,  and  the  most  tormenting  remedies,  to  remove  the 
pain  of  a  cut  finger,  or  like  the  listing  of  armies  to  chase 
away  flies.— Soa(A,  vol.  x.  Ser.  9. 
As  some  hold  surgeon  with  inserted  steel. 
Probes  deep  the  putrid  sore,  intent  to  heal ', 
So  the  rank  ulcers  that  our  patriot  load. 
Shall  she  with  causticks  healing  fires  corrode. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

CA'UTION,  I'.  "I  Lat.  Caveo,  cautum.  It.  and 
C.\'ltion,  ?(.  Sp.Cauio.   Varro says, a cayo, 

Ca'ltional.  and  the  reason  seems  to  be, 

Ca'ltionary.  I  that  men,  in  early  ages,  were 
Ca'itious.  •  f  said,  caverc  (to  be  cautious 
Cai:'tioi-slt.  against)   evils  and   dangers, 

Ca'ltiousvess.       heat  and  cold,  &o.  when  they 
Ca'uty,  adj.        J  betook  themselves   in  cavos 
suos  reccssus  et    iis  sese  tuerentur :    into  their 
lioilow  retreats,  and  secured  or  protected  them- 
selves there. 

To  caution  another  is, — to  tell  him  to  be  cau- 
liiivs,  provident,  circumspect,  wary ;  to  tell  him 
to  secure  himself,  or  to  take  measures  for  his 
security  or  safety.  To  apprise  or  warn  him  of  his 
danger;  and — simply — to  give  notice  or  warning  ; 
though    with    a    subaudition    of   danger.       See 

CvtTF.I,. 

Widif  renders  (iuum  S(?riptu\n)  thy  caution; 
i.  e.  thy  written  account,  thy  voucher  in  writing, 
as  the  Fr.  Caution,  thy  surety  or  warrant. 
The  king  suor  vpe  the  hoc  and  caucion  vond  god, 
That  he  al  clanliche  to  the  pope's  loking  stod. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  506. 
And  he  seide  an  hundrid  barels  of  oyle,  and  he  seide  to 
[tuura  scriptuni]   and  sitte  doone 


However,  our  doctor  demeaned  himself  in  his  embassie 
with  such  caurjoHsnTO,  that  he  not  only  escaped  the  Duk 
'  fury,  but  also  procured  many  priviledges  for  our  English 
merchants,  exemplified  in  Jlr.  Hackluit. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Kent. 

'  In  reference  to  sensual  pleasures  it  forbids  all  inegularity 
and  e-Kcess,  and  strictly  enjoins  purity  and  temperance; 
cautioning  us  to  take  heed  least  we  be  overcharged  with  sur- 
feiting and  drunkeiuiess.— TiMo/son,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

I  must  now  close  up  what  I  have  spoken  upon  this  sub- 
1  ject  with  this  cautional  observation.— Sou(/i,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

I  1  was  now,  tnethought,  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
grove,  when  I  met  the  ghost  of  Bickerstaff  my  predecessor, 
who,  (in  the  manner  that  is  reported  of  Musebus  of  old,) 
dictated  to  me  many  cautionary  precepts  for  my  future  con- 

;  duct,  and  with  a  smihng  gi'avity,  rallied  me  upon  my  too 
eager  forwardness  in  advancing  into  his  province. 

Tatler,  No.  273. 
And  yet  these  same  cawf/ou*  and  quick -sighted  gentlemen 
can  wiiik  and  swallow  down  this  sottish  opinion  about  per- 
cipient atoms,  which  exceeds  in  credibility  all  the  fictions 
of  jEsop's  fables.— Be7i«ei/.  Ser.  2. 

I  have  myself  with  pleasure,  frequently  seen  some  of  this 
species  of  insects  to  carry  ample  provisions  into  their  dry 
and  barren  cells,  where  they  have  sealed  them  carefully  and 
cautiously  up  with  their  eggs,  partly,  it  is  like,  for  incuba- 
tion-sake, and  partly  as  an  easy  bed  to  lodge  their  young; 
but  chiefly,  lor  future  provision  for  their  young  in  their 
nympha-s'tate,  when  they  stand  in  need  of  food. 

Derham.  Physico-Tlieology,  b.  iv.  c.  15. 

CAW,  V.  \     Vox  a  sono  ficta.     Also  written 

Caw,  h.    )  Kaw,  (qv.) 

The  cry  of  the  different  species  of  crow. 


Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Nor  [thou]  with  an  inward  murmuring 

Hoarsly  crow-like  caw'st  out  some  idle  thing, 

I  know  not  what.  Holiday.  Perseus,  Sat.  5. 

He  sees,  that  this  great  round-about, 
The  world,  with  all  it's  motley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law, 
Its  customs,  and  its  business, 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says— what  says  he  I—caw. — Cowper.  The  Jackdaw. 


wryte  fifty.— ll'ic(;/.  Luke, 


.  16. 


Altho  there  be  no  express  worde  for  euery  thing  in 
specialtie,  yet  there  are  general  commandments  of  all  things, 
to  the  end  that  euen  such  cases,  as  are  not  in  Scripture  par- 
ticula.-ly  mentioned,  might  not  be  left  to  any  to  order  at  their 
pleasure,  onely  with  caution  that  nothing  be  done  against 
the  Word  of  God.— Hooker.  Eccl.  Potitie,  b.  iii.  §  6. 

If  peace  be  made,  the  Queen  must  forsake  the  estates  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  withall  lose  her  money  expended 
upon  the  war,  or  else  deliver  up  the  cautionary  towns  into 
the  enemy's  hands.— ComrfcH.  e.  Eliz.  an.  1598. 

I  fox-like  lurking  lay  about  the  king, 


)  the 


!  peeri 


With  cautie  observation  of  each  thing. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  754. 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return'd 
From  compassing  the  earth  cautious  of  day. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Yet  remember 

ViTiat  I  foretell  thee,  soon  thou  shalt  have  cause 
To  wish  thou  never  hadst  rejected  thus 
Nicely  or  cautiously  my  ofl«r'd  aid, 
■Which  would  have  set  thee  in  short  time  with  ease 
On  David's  throne.— W.  Par.  Regained,  b.  iv. 
For  a  cautiousness  in  any  one,  not  to  sin  scandalously,  or 
on  the  house  top.  take  this  by  itself,  abstracted  from  the  sin 
it  belongs  to,  and  I  cannot  see  why  that  should  be  either  a 
jart,  or  aggravation  of  a  sin. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  605. 


^       Fr.  Cesser ;  It.  Cessare  ;  Sp. 
I   Cessar ;     Lat.    Cessare,   from 


CEASE,!;. 

Cease,  n. 

Ce'aseless.       \cedere,   or  rather  the  supine, 

Ce'aselessly.   I  cessum.      Cessare  is,  cedere   a 

Ce'asing,  n.     )  labore ,-     to    go    away    from 

labour. 

To  leave,  to  quit,  to  discontinue,  to  desist  or 

forbear  to  do  or  from  doing  any  thing ;  to  leave 

or  depart  from  ;   to  end  or  put  an  end  to,  to  stay, 

to  stop  or  put  a  stop  to. 


p.  32. 

Therfore  I  heerynge  ghoure  feith  that  is  in  Crist  lesus  and 
the  loue  into  alle  seyntis,  ceesse  not  to  do  thankyngis  for 
ghou,  makjTige  mynde  of  ghou  in  my  preiers. 

Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  1. 

Wherfore  euen  I  (after  that  I  heard  of  the  fayth  whiche  ye 
haue  in  the  Lorde  Jesu  &  loue  vnto  al  ye  sainctes,)  ccasenot 
to  geue  thankes  for  you  makynge  mencyon  of  you  in  my 
prayers.— £i5«e,  1551.  Hi. 

Sothly,  a  man  may  change  his  purpos  and  his  conseil,  if 
the  cause  ceseth,  or  whan  a  new  cas  betideth. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


■What  stlrre  and  rule  (quod  order  then)  do  these  rude 

people  make  ? 
Vi'e  hold  her  best  that  shaD  deserue  a  praise  for  vertue's 

This  sentance  was  no  sooner  said,  but  beauty  therwith 

blusht ; 
The  noise  did  cease,  the  hal  was  still  and  eury  thing  was 

husht.— Fncer/uine  Auctors.  Praise  of  Mistres  R. 

Their  eternall  death  shall  also  be  with  corporal  payne  and 
tormente  of  the  bodye,  euen  with  the  whole  felowship  of  the 
deuyll,  and  that  without  any  ende  or  ceaseynge. 

Udal.  Reuelacions,  c.  20. 
Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  shall  cease  without  your  remedie. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Actv.  sc.  3. 


Sen.  Get  on  your  cloake,  and  hast  you  to  Lord  Timon, 
Importune  him  for  my  moneyes,  be  not  ceast 
■NYith  slight  deuiall,— Zrf.  Timon  of  Athens,  Actii,  sc,  I. 


CED 

'When  I  had  snbscrib'd 

To  mine  ownie  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 
I  coiUd  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  ouerture,  she  ccast 
In  heauie  satisfaction,  and  would  neuer 
Receiue  the  ring  againe. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Actv.  sc.  3. 

France.  T.ike  her,  faire  Sonne,  and  from  her  blood 

Issue  to  me,  that  the  contending  kingdomes 

Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shoares  looke  pale, 

■\Tith  enuy  of  each  others  happinesse. 

May  cease  their  hatred.— /rf.  Henry  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

■Wliich  persecution  was  both  longer  and  also  crueller  than 
all  the  other ;  for  whole  tenne  j'eeres  together  it  continued 
in  biu*ning  the  churches,  in  Ijanishing  the  innocent,  in 
mtuthering  the  martyrs  and  neuer  ceased. 

Slow.  The  Romanes. 

Suppose  there  was  defect 

(Beyond  all  question)  in  our  king,  to  wrong  ^acides. 
And  he,  for  his  particular  wreake  from  all  assistance  cease. 
'Vie  must  not  cease  t'  assist  ourselves. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.x'iU. 

About  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  hell  hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberian  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal.— jI/j//o«.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

But  much  more 

That  spirit,  vpon  whose  sptit  depends  and  rests 

The  Hues  of  many  :  the  cease  of  maiestie 

Dies  not  alone ;  but  like  a  gulfe  doth  draw 

"SVhat's  neere  it,  with  it.— Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Love,  justice,  honour,  innocence  renew. 
Men's  sprights  with  white  simplicity  indue ; 
Make  all  to  leave  in  plenty's  ceaselesse  store 
■\yith  equal  shares,  none  wishing  to  haue  more. 

Drummond.  The  Speeches.  Saturn, 
Aire,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceasless  change 
Varie  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 
Rose-cheeked  youth,  who  garlanded  with  flow'rs 
Still  blooming  ceaselessly,  unto  thee  pours 
Immortal  nectar  in  a  cup  of  gold. 
That  by  no  darts  of  ages  thou  grow  old. 

Drummond.  Hymn  on  the  fairest  Fair, 

■What  mean  despicable  creatures  do  we  make  ourselves, 
when  we  forsake  the  paths  of  virtue  and  the  commandments 
of  our  God  1  Alas,  we  cease  to  be  men,  and  put  ourselves 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  brutes.— SAarp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  2. 

Smit  with  the  glorious  avarice  of  fame. 

He  claims  no  less  than  an  immortal  name; 

Hence  on  his  fancy  just  conception  shines, 

True  judgment  guides  his  hand,  true  taste  refines ; 

Hence  ceaseless  toil,  devotion  to  his  art, 

A  docile  temper,  and  a  generous  heart. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

Spencer,  (says  he,)  is  much 
mean  by  abrogation  a  ceasing, 
ment. —  Warburton.  Remarks 


CEA'SURE. 


Occas.  Reflect,  pt.i 
CiESURE. 


CE'CITY       ■)    Fr.  Cerise;  Lat.  C<ECiVas,  blind. 

Cecu'tiency.  )  ness;  Orct/s,  blind.  Of  uncer- 
tain etymology.  Martinius  observes,  caca  sane 
est  ejus  etymologia. 

In  him  [the  Babylonian]  unreasonable  cecity  and  blind- 
nesse  trampled  all  lawes  both  of  God  and  nature  vnder  feet ; 
wilfulnesse  tjTannized  oner  reason,  and  brutish  sensualitie 
ouer  via.— Hooker.  Ser.  On  Pride. 

So  that  they  [moles]  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  distinctly  see ; 
there  is  in  them  no  cecity,  yet  more  then  a  cecutiency ;  they 
have  sight  enough  to  discern  the  light,  though  not  perhaps 
to  distinguish  of  objects  or  colours ;  so  are  they  not  exactly 
blind,  for  light  is  one  object  of  vision. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  18. 

CE'DAR,  n.  "4       Fr.  Cedre;  It.  and  Sp.  Cedro; 

Ce'darlike.     VDut.  Ceder-boom;   A.S.  Ceder- 

C'edarn.  J  beam;  Lat.  Cedrus;  Gi.KiSpos. 
Perhaps  from /ce-eiv,  urere,  to  burn,  (Vossius  and 
Martinius. ) 

Evelyn  uses  cedry,  as  the  adjective,  but  Milton, 
cedarn.     See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Chastitie,  humilitie,  and  charat3'e  or  perfeicte  loue  towards 
all  men,  ben  ornamentes  a  great  dele  more  precious  in  the 
syght  of  God,  then  that  other  marble  pillours,  the  garnishing 
of  jTierye,  the  tymbre  woorke  of  cedre  tre,  the  golde,  the 
siluer,  and  the  precious  stones  whereof  the  priestes  and 
Phariseis  made  so  muche  great  pryde  and  shewe. 

Vdal.  Luke,c.2l. 


CEI 

As  fof  eelars,  the  best  simply  be  tliose  that  grow  in 
Candie,  Affricke,  and  Syria:  this  vertue  hath  the  oile  of 
cedar,  that  if  any  wood  or  timber  be  thoroughly  anointed 
theremth.  it  is  subject  neither  to  worme  nor  moth,  lie  yet 
to  rottenness.— Zfo//a;irf.  Plinic,  b.  xvi.  c.  39. 

The  fume  and  smoke  of  the  cedar  and  the  citron  trees 
only,  the  old  Trojans  were  acquainted  with  when  they 
iiffered  sacrifice. — Id.  lb.  b.  xiii.  c.  1. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fr.am'd 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold,  therin 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony,    , 

The  records  of  his  cov'nant.— il/iHoM.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xii. 

.  It  is  not  for  his  tall 

And  growing  gravity,  so  cedar-like, 
To  be  the  second  to  an  liost  in  cuerpo. 
That  knows  his  own  elegancies. 

B.Janson.  Newlnn,  Act  m.  so.  1. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 

And  west-winds,  with  musky  wing. 

About  the  cedani  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells.  Millon.  Comiis. 

Pindus  again  shall  hear,  again  rejoice. 

And  Hemus  too,  as  when  th'  enchanting  voice 

Of  tuneful  Orpheus  charm'd  the  grove, 

Taught  oaks  to  dance,  and  made  the  cedars  move. 

Lansdawiie.  In  praise  of  Myra. 

CEDE,  f.       ^       Fr.  Coder;   It.  Cedere ;   Sp. 

Ce'ssion-.  I    Ceder ;    Lat.    Ced-ere,   to   go, 

Ce'ssiele.        (  to  go  away.     Accede. 

Cessibi'lity.  J  Cede  appears  to  be  of  very 
modern  introduction. 

To  go  away  from,  to  quit  or  forsake,  to  yield  or 
give  up,  to  resign.     Cession — 

A  going  away  from,  quitting,  or  forsaking, 
yielding,  giving  up,  resigning.  Yielding  or  giving 
way,  (sc. )  to  pressure,  to  any  external  force. 

That  it  is  the  equal  pressure  of  the  air  on  all  sides  upon 
the  bodies  that  are  in  it,  which  causeth  the  easy  cession  of 
its  parts,  may  be  argued  from  hence. 

Boijte.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

But  lastly,  if  the  parts  of  the  strucken  body  be  so  easily 
cessihle,  as  without  diiflculty  the  stroke  can  divide  them, 
then  it  enters  into  such  a  body  till  it  has  spent  its  force. 

Digby.  On  Bodies,  c.  9. 

There  is  to  be  further  noted  that,  if  the  subject  strucken 

be  of  a  proportionate  cessibilitji,  it  seems  to  dull  and  deaden 

the  stroke ;   whereas  if  the  thing  strucken  be  hard,  the 

stroke  seems  to  lose  no  force,  but  to  work  a  greater  effect. 

Id.  lb. 

Your  Lordship  will  find  in  Mr.  Hyde's  letter  two  points, 

upon  which  the  Prince  desired  us  to  write  this  ordinary ; 

one  about  the  satisfaction  of  his  debts  from  Spain  by  the 

cession  of  IWaestricht ;  the  other  about  the  Princess's  portion. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  To  tUe  Lord  Treasurer,  Sept.  1678. 

My  gallant  fellow-citizens,  you  come 

To  learn  the  issue  of  this  day's  debate 

In  gen'ral  council.    Wisely  did  we  cede 

To  Spartan  Eurybiades  command  ; 

The  diff'rent  squadrons  to  their  native  ports 

Had  else  deserted.  Glover.  Alhenaid,  b.  iii. 

After  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  indeed,  some  few  of  those 
among  them,  who' had  not  obtained  settlements  in  Marti- 
nico  and  Hispaniola,  returned  to  St.  Christopher :  but  the 
war  of  the  partition  soon  after  breaking  out,  they  were  finally 
expelled,  and  the  whole  island  was  ceded  in  sovereignty  to 
i,he  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Note. 

CE'DULE.  Schedule,  (qv.)  Fr.  Cedide; 
It.  Cedola  ;   Sp.  Cedida. 

A  scrowl,  handwriting,  or  private  instrument  in 
writing,  (Cotgrave.) 

Then  Hay  deliuered  to  the  Earle  [of  Surrey]  a  little 
ccdule,  wryten  with  the  kynges  secretaries  hand  unsigned. 
Hall.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  5. 
I  have  procured  a  royal  cedule  which  I  caus'd  to  be 
printed,  and  whereof  I  send  you  here  inclos'd  a  copy,  by 
which  cedule  I  have  power  to  arrest  his  very  person  [the 
Conde  del  Realj  ;  and  my  lawyer  tells  me  there  was  never 
Buch  a  cedule  granted  beioce.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  14. 


CEL 
the  text,  Ck'riiig;)  in  Barker,  1583,  Sid.  Min- 
shew  says,  "  to  siele,  (v.)  to  wainscot."  Somner, 
that  the  A.  S.  Syl  is  "  basis,  linen,  the  ground- 
post,  a  silt,  sell  "or  ground-sill.  Also,  Columna, 
a  pillar.  Hcrcoles  sijla,  Hercules'  pillars."  In 
Sw.  Stjll,  according  to  Ihre,  is— the  foundation  of 
any  thing;  whence  he  adds,  in  Ulphilas,  Sulan, 
(lasnlan,  fundare,  to  found,  or  lay  the  foundation. 
Junius,  in  his  Gloss.  Goth,  suggests  that  Syl  may 
be  from  the  Gr.  HuAoc,  lignum,  or  from  vMi,  any 
wooden  material  fit  for  building.  In  2  ChT07i. 
iii.  3.  quoted  below,  "  he  sijled  with  fyre  tree,"  is 
in  the  Septuagint,  (IvXwae  |t>\oij  kcB/jii/ois.  In 
Jcr.  xxii.  14.  "  the  sylynges  makethhe  of  cedere," 
is,  e|u\w^ei/a  ec  K^pa.  Dr.  Jamioson  suggests 
the  Dut.  Siele,  indusium  subuculum.  The  old 
English,  (see  the  quotation  from  Leland,)  he  says, 
is  a  canopy.  Though  Cotgrave  explains  the  Fr. 
Cicl,  to  signify  heaven,  and  also  a  canopy,  and  the 
inner  roof  of  a  room  of  state,  &c.  he  discounte- 
nances the  supposition  that  they  are  the  same 
word,  by  observing  that  they  have  different  plu- 
rals ;  the  first  having  cieux,  and  the  second  dels. 
North  writes  Seeling.    (  See  in  v.  Fret.  ) 

Ceiling  seems  to  have  been  applied,  generally, 
to  any  work  in  wood  or  timber,  whether  roof, 
sides,  or  floor:  it  is  still  applied  to  the  planking  of 
a  ship.     More  commonly,  to — 

The  cover  of  the  top  of  a  room  or  apartment ; 
beneath  an  upper  flooring  or  outer  roof. 

And  the  greater  house  he  sylcd  with  fyre  tree  and  ouer- 
layde  it  w'  good  golde,  and  graued  thereto  paulmetrees  and 
c\\QhK&.— Bible,  1551.  2  Chron.  c.  3. 

And  the  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir  tree,  which  he 
overlayd  with  fine  gold,  and  set  thereupon  palm  trees  and 
chains.— Bible.  Modern  Version.  lb. 

Then  spake  the  lorde  by  the  prophets  Aggeus.  and  sayde : 
ye  youre  selves  can  finde  tyme  to  dwel  in  sylcd  houses,  and 
shall  thys  house  lye  vaste.— Bible,  1551.  Aggeus,  c.  1. 

Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Haggai  the  prophet. 


The  chammer  was  haunged  of  red  and  of  blew,  and  in  it 
was  a  cyll  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  bot  the  king  was  not  under  for 
that  sanl  day.— Z,rfre«d,  vol.iv.  p.  295.  Fyancells  of  Marg. 
eldest  Daughter  of  K.  Hen.  VII.  to  K.  J  as.  of  Scotland. 

He  causeth  windowes  to  be  hewen  tlierein,  and  the  sy- 

Uinges  and  geastes  maketh  he  of  cedere,  and  payntetli  theym 

■witii  zenober.— iit/e,  1551.  Jeremy,  c.  22- 

And  cutteth  him  outmndows,  and  it  is  ceiled  v.-\\\\  cedar, 

and  painted  with  vermillion.— Bi6/e.  Modern  Version.  lb. 
Mean  while  the  south  wind  rose,  and  witli  black  wings 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heav'n ;  the  hills  to  thir  supply 
Vapor,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist. 
Sent  up  amain ;  and  now  the  thick'ned  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceeling  stood. — Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
I  myself  have,  not  without  some  wonder,  observed  how 

very  long  a  plant  of  aloes  torn  from  the  ground,  and  hung 

in  the  air  near  the  deling  of  my  chamber,  would  continue 

succulent.— £oy«e.  Workes,  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 
In  this  convent  there  is  also  a  singular  curiosity  of  another 

kind,  a  small  chapel,  the  whole  lining  of  which,  both  sides 

and  deling,  is  composed  of  human  sculls  and  tliigh  bones; 

the  thigh  bones  are  laid  across  each  other,  and  a  scuU  is 

placed  in  each  of  the  four  angles. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  1. 


CEL 


CE'DUOUS.     Lat.  Cadu 
cut,  to  cut  down. 


from  cad-ere,  to 


Ce'iling.  t  Barrett  has  "  Sieling,  planking  or 
boarding  —  also  materiaria  crustatio."  In  the 
Bible,  1551,  it  is  written  Si/ll ;  in  the  Geneva, 
1561,   Site;  (once  in  the  margin  Cieled,  and  in 


CE'LEBRATE, 

CE'LEIiR.\TING,  n. 

Celebra'tion. 

Celebra'ter. 

Cele'brious. 

Cele'eritv. 

Ce'lebre,  adj. 

Cele'brable. 


Fr.  Cilelrer-,  It.  CcJe- 
hrare ;  Sp.  Celehrar ;  Lat. 
Celehrare,  celebratiwij  Gr. 
KAfi-eiv,  dicere,  praedi- 
care. 

To  call,  to  declare,  to 
proclaim,  to  make  known 
or  renowned  ;   to  spread 


■ But  me  perhaps 

The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  deling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 

Coupcr.  Task,  b.  iv. 

CE'LATURE.       Coelare,    ecelatum,   insculpere, 
to  cut,  to  carve,  to  grave,  to  engrave. 


These  celatures  in  the  drinking  cups  were  so  fram  d  that 
they  might  put  them  on  or  take  them  ofl'  at  pleasure,  and 
were  therefore  called  emblemata :  such  was  that  whereof 
the  satyrist  s^ea\iS.—Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  372. 

They  admitted  in  the  utensils  of  the  church  some  cala- 
tures  and  engravings.  Such  was  that  Tertullian  speaks  of, 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  Chalice. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s.  10. 
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the  praise,  fame,  or  reputation.     Also- 

To  treat  as  worthy  of  honour,  with  public  cere- 
mony, with  solemn  rites. 


Aslorth(.-i    • 

prophets  and  .shn  [>-(ln  ahi  .|  wulves. 

King  lien.  Till,  to  Wyalt,  an.  30. 
WHierby  they  have'  particularly  acquired  for  theselfe 
eternal  glory,  and  also  right  honorable  buryall,  not  onely  to 
be  therein  ingraued :  but  that  theire  vertue  and  their  gloiy, 
be  in  the  same  celebrated  and  magnefyed  for  euermore, 
whan  tymie  shal  require  to  speake  of  their  feates,  or  for  to 
ymitate  andfoUowe  Vaem.—Nicolls.  Tliitcydides,  fol.  56. 

And  tho  many,  both  bishops  and  kings,  ignorant  of  true 
religion,  judge  otherwise  of  these  deeds ;  yet  godly  men 
know  they  have  more  of  true  praise,  than  the  most  cele- 
brated triumphs. — Strypc.  liecords.  The  D.  of  Saxony  to 
Hen.  nil.  an.  1539. 

Before  this  tyme,  of  whom  tooke  you  the  manner  of  cele- 
brating the  mass:  not  of  the  tradition  of  Jeames,  for  yt  was 
as  yet  vnknowen  to  the  world,  &  now  first  of  all  was  it  by 
yi  Synode  opened  to  the  world. — Barnes.  Workes,  p.  35C. 

And  yet  find  we  that  feast  [the  Feast  of  the  Dedicatio] 

euer  after  continued  and  had  in  honour  vntyll  Christes  oune 

dayes,  and  our  Sauiour  hymself  went  to  the  celebration  of 

that  same  feast,  as  appeareth  in  the  Ghospell  of  Saynt  John. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  318. 

I  have  sinned  against  the  earth,  which  so  long  hath  mise- 
rably wanted  this  sacrament :  against  men,  whom  I  have 
called  from  this  supersubstantial  morsel ;  the  slayer  of  so 
many  men  as  have  perished  for  want  of  food.  I  have  de- 
frauded the  souls  of  the  dead  of  this  daily  and  most  cele- 
brious  sacrifice. 

Strype.  Memoirs.  Cranmer's  Confession,  an.l555 
With  what  eyes  could  we 

Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive 

Strict  laws  impos'd  to  celebrate  his  throne 

With  warbl'd  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 

Forc't  Halleluiah's. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
The  citizens 

I  am  sure  baue  shewne  at  full  their  royall  minds. 

As  let'em  haue  their  rights,  they  are  euer  forward — 

In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shewes. 

Pageants,  and  sights  of  honor. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  ml.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

In  that  sacred  and  celebrions  assembly  of  all  the  states, 
addressing  for  the  royal  inauguration,  he  [Abp.  Hubert] 
added  to  those  lay  peeres  conditionals,  his  clergy-sophismea, 
and  second  seede  plot  of  treasons. 

Speed.  Hist,  of  G.  Britaine,  an.  1199. 

Though  you  tell  me  not  who  objected  against  your  writing 
Occasional  Meditations,  because  you  have  named  me,  who 
encourage  you  to  write  more  of  them,  I  dare  venture  to  lay 
my  credit  with  you,  that  you  yourself  do  tiankyoux  celebrater 
as  competent  a  judge,  in  such  cases,  as  your  exceptions- 
maker.— J?oi//e.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Letter  from  Lady  Ranelagh. 

I  am  really  more  a  well  wisher  to  your  felicity,  than  a 
celebrater  of  your  beauty. 

Pope  to  Mrs.  A.  Fermor.  On  her  Marriage. 

The  drowsy  elements. 

Roll  to  harmonious  r 

Earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  with  feeling  glee, 

Exult  to  celebrate  thy  itst\va.\.— Thompson.  Hymn  to  May. 

It  may  happen  in  the  various  combinations  of  life,  that  a 
good  man  may  receive  favours  from  one,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  accidental  beneficence,  cannot  be  justly  pro- 
posed to  the  imitation  of  others,  and  whom  therefore  he 
must  find  some  other  way  of  rewarding  than  by  publick 
celebrations. — Rambler,  No.  136. 

Doctor  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  confer  cele- 
brity on  those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antagonists, 
and  his  notes  have  raised  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct. 
Johnson.  Preface  to  Sliakespeare. 

CELE'RITY.  Fr.  Cilerite ;  Lat.  Celer,_  from 
K(\\-(iv,  impellere,  to  drive  on,  urge  on,  impel. 
Applied  to  the  motion  of  any  thing  driven  on, 
forced  or  struck  on. 

Speed,  swiftness,  velocity. 

From  this  question  his  ho.  descended  to  themaner  of  pro- 
ceding  of  this  mater,  and  how  the  same  requyred  celentc: 
and  therupon  called  in  doubt,  whether  your  gr.  shold  be 

'^^tr^ypd^hTirilecaras.  Ttie  King's  Ambassadors  to  WoUey. 


s'd  by  t 


CEL 

The  horsemen  made  such  diligen 


ce,  and  with  such 
nothyng  was  moi 
haue  obtayned,'  ye  and  seased 


ioumey,  that  nothyng  was  more  likely 
Grafton.  Rich.  III. 


Even  a  small  parcel  of  air,  if  put  i 


,  sufficiently  brisk 
_  considerable  motion  to  a  solid 

body ;  -whereof  a  notable  instance  (which  depends  chiefly 
upmi  the  celerUy  of  the  springy  corpuscles  of  the  air)  is 
afforded  by  the  violent  motion  communicated  to  a  bullet  shot 
out  of  a  good  mnd-gim.— ^ft/Ze.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  5. 

Time,  \rith  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  to  him,  whose 
•whole  employment  is  to  watch  its  flight.— /dicr,  No.  21. 

CELE'STIFY,  v.  \  Fr.  Celeste,  celestial;  It. 
Cele'stial,  adj.  I  and  Sp.  Celeste,  celestiale ; 
Cele'stial,  n.  [  Lat.  Cmlum ;   Gv.  KoiXov, 

Cele'stious.  J  i.  e.  cavum,  hollow,  (Vos- 

sius. ) 

In  application,  equivalent  to  the  English — 
Heavenly ;  having  the  qualities  of  the  heavens ; 

of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
And  yff  we  haue  nede  of  prayers  lyvyng  in  thys  worlde, 

mocbe  more  nede  stall  we  haue  in  the  other  worlde,  where 

•we  shall  be  lett  from  that  celesttjal  syght. 

Stri/pe.  Records.  Dr.  Crome's  Declaration,  %c.  No.  10. 

It  remaineth  therefore,  that 
time  vnder  her  most  gracious 
shewed  your  selfe  a  valient  protectour,  a  carefull  conseruer, 
and  an  happy  enlarger  of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  your 
country-;  so  at  length  you  may  enjoy  those  celestial  bless- 
ings, which  are  prepared  to  suche  as  tread  your  steps,  and 
seeke  to  aspire  to  such  diuine  and  heroical  vertues. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages.  JEpistle  Dedicatoree,  \dl.  i. 

This  end  the  talking  had,  King  loue  from  golden  throne 

Whom  home  to  heauenly  court  celestials  garding  al  did 
close.— -PAaer.  VirgiU.  .Sneidos,  b.  10. 

For  though  we  should  affirm  that  all  things  were  in  all 
things ;  that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestified,  and  earth 
but  heaven  terrestrified,  or  that  each  part  above  had  influ- 
ence upon  its  divided  affinity  beloi 
these  relations,  &Lc.^Brown.  Vulgar  Erro\ 

In  the  mean  time  your  selves,  Illustrious  and  most  Excel- 
lent Lords,  in  whom  this  pious  and  noble  sedulity,  out  of 
meer  Evangelical  affection,  exerts  itself  to  reconcile  and 
pacify  contending  bretheren.  as  ye  are  worthy  of  all  applause 
among  men,  so  doubtless  will  ye  obtain  the  celestial  reward 
of  peace  makers  \vith  God ;  to  whose  supreme  benignity  and 
favour,  we  heartily  recommond  in  our  prayers  both  you  and 
yo\xx%.— Milton,  vol.  ii.  Leit$r  of  State,  Oct.  1653. 

But  as  poets  and  astronomers  have  fancied,  among  the 
celestial  lights  that  adorn  the  firmament,  bears,  bulls,  goats, 
dogs,  scorpions,  and  other  beasts ;  so  our  adversaries  impute 
I  know  not  what  imaginary  deformities  to  a  book,  ennobled 
by  its  author  with  many  celestious  lights  fit  to  instruct  the 
world,  and  discover  to  them  the  ways  of  truth  and  blessed- 
ness.— Boi/le.   ITorft^,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

That  mind  -will  never  be  vacant,  which  is  frequently  re- 
called by  stated  duties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interests  ; 
nor  can  any  hour  be  long,  which  is  spent  in  obtaining  some 
new  qualification  for  ccto^io/ happiness.— Bam6/er,  No.  124. 

No  sooner  were  they  of  age  to  be  received  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  other  celestials,  than  AVit  began  to  entertain 
Venus  at  her  toilet  by  aping  the  solemnity  of  Learning,  and 
Learning  to  divert  Minerva  at  her  loom,  by  exposing  the 


pay,  lest  their  domestick  interests  should  abate  their  cou- 
rage ;  so  the  celibate  of  the  clerg>'  was  strictly  enjoyned,  to 
make  them  more  usefiill  and  hearty  for  this  design. 

Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

He.  that  said  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  placed 
the  celibate  amongst  the  inferior  states  of  perfection. 

Boyle.  irorAi,  vol.  vi.  p.  292.  Letter  from  Mr.  Evelyn. 


doctrine  and  practice  of  tliis  church,  in  the  point  of  celibacy, 
the  only  matter  of  just  reproach,  wherein  they  visibly 
triumph. — Atterbury,  vol,  ii.  Ser.  8. 


sensible,  that  ! 


CELL, 

Cell,  n. 


issued  from  Rome,  a 
Celibacy,  therefore,  began  to 
i  the  indispensable  duty  of  priests. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

K  ^       Fr.  Cellule;   It.  CelJa ;   Sp. 

Celela ;  L;        '" 


how  to  single  out 


Lat.  Cella,  a  celendo. 

tFestus, —  CceUa,  quod  ea  cee- 
lentuTy  quae  velimus  esse  oc- 
culta ;  because  in  it  those 
things  may  be  concealed, 
which  we  wish  to  be  hidden  ; 
to  be  out  of  sight.  And  cellar  is  now  particularly 
applied  to  places  appropriated  to  things  of  this 
description. 

A  place  of  concealment,  of  secrecy,  of  retire- 
ment, of  seclusion,  of  store  ;  a  secret  or  retired 
apartment,  or  habitation  or  dwelling :  a  deposi- 
tory ;  a  retreat. 

aden  oure  cellcs 
To  ben  in  cytes  yset.  Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 

Biholde  the  crowis  :  for  thei  sowen  not  neither  repen,  to 
which  is  no  celer  ne  heme,  and  God  fedith  them,  how  mych 
more  ye  ben  of  more  prj-s  than  thei? — Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  12. 

And  if  you  list  to  herken  hinderward, 

I  wol  you  sayn  the  lif  of  Seint  Edward : 

Or  elles  tragedies  first  I  wol  telle 

Of  which  I  have  an  hundred  in  my  cell. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  13,978. 

Ther  be  other  spices  of  pride  that  ben  -withouten  :  but 
natheles,  that  on  of  thise  spices  of  pride  is  signe  of  that 
other,  right  as  the  gay  levesell  at  the  taveme  is  sign  of  the 
■win  that  is  in  the  cellar.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  13,942. 

Minenie  for  the  head  thei  soughten, 

For  she  was  wise,  and  of  a  man 

The  witte  and  reason  which  he  can. 

Is  in  the  celles  of  the  brayne. 

Whereof  thei  made  hirsouerayn.—Gou'cr.  Con. A.  b.v. 


CE'LIBATE,  71.  \      Fr.  Celibe, celibate;  It.  and 

Celi'dacy,  n.  ]  Sp.  Celihe,  celibato ;  from  the 
Lat.  Ccelebs.  A  Keiw,  vel  koittj,  et  AetTrw,  est 
KoiAn|/,  quia  ei  AeiTrci  koittj  yafxtKr),  deest  lectus 
nuptialis,  because  the  nuptial  bed  is  wanting  to  , 
him,  (Vossius.)  And  to  the  same  purport  is 
Scaliger  (ad  Festum. )  See  Martirdus.  Celibate  \ 
was  applied  as  Celibacy  now  is,  to —  ! 

The  state  of  being  unmarried ;  or  of — 

One  who  has  not— one  who  is  without— the 
nuptial  bed ;  who  is  single,  solitary,  without  a 
wife,  unmarried.  In  English  Law,"  the  male  is 
called,  a  bachelor ;  the  female,  a  spinster.  I 

Not  discerning  in  the  mean  time  that  amongst  those  -n-ho  ' 
pretended  to  the  purities  of  ccelibate,  some  would  yet  bring  i 
■women  into  their  houses. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

At  length  this  most  holy,  zealous,  mortified  and  seraphical 
Dr.  Sherlock  having  spent  all  his  time  in  holy  and  chaste 
celibacy,  surrendered  up  his  most  pious  soul  to  God  in  six-  . 
teen  hundred  eighty  and  nine,  and  was  buried  on  the  25th  ' 
of  June  ^vithin  the  chancel.— JTood.  Atkence  Oxon. 

The  former  could  not  be  done,  ivhile  the  clergy  gave  hos- 
tages of  their  fidelity  to  the  civil  government  by  the  interests 
of  their  families  and  children  ;  therefore  this  Pope  did  most 
severely  forbid  all  clergj'-mens  marrj-ing;  that  as  the  old 
Roman  soldiers  were  forbidden  marriage  while  they  received  i 


And  pleasures,  here  be  fo 

Might  happen  to  corrupt  m, 

For  blindness  did  I  pray. 


Sec.  Br.  "lis  most  true, 
7hat  musing  meditation  most  affects 
"he  pensive  secrecy  of  the  desert  cell, 
'ar  from  the  chearful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 
Vnd  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate  house.— J/iY/oh. 


drunk  with  new  wine  drawn  from  that  cellar  of  his  c 
lies  in  the  lowest  region  of  his  body,  though  1 
of  it,  but  takes  it  to  be  pure  i 
that  spring  from  £* 

Ham.  Ahah  boy,  aayest  thou  so.    Art  thou  there,  ■ 

Come  on,  you  here  this  fellow  in  the  selleredge. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  i 


The  soul  contending  to  that  light  to 
From  her  dark  cell,  we  practice  how 
Employing  thus  the  poet's  winged  a 
To  reach  this  love,  and  grave  it  in  o 
Waller. 


■  heart. 


Thus,  though  in  summer  divers  cellars,  that  are  not  deep, 
are  perhaps  no  colder  than  the  external  air  was  (when  it 
was  judged  but  temperate)  in  the  winter  or  the  spring,  yet 

by  the  summer  sun,  and  accustomed  to  a  wanner  air. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
284 


■  found  the  author  c 
the  man  of  exalted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and  cu- 
rious obser\-ations.— JoAfwon.  The  Life  of  Savage. 

CE'LSITUDE.     Fr.  Celsitude,   highness,   ex- 
cellency, (terms  conferred  on  Princes,)  Cotgrave. 
From  the  Lat.  Celsus,  high,  lofty. 
Honour  to  the  celestiall  and  cleare, 

Goddes  of  Loue,  and  to  thy  celsitude 
That  yeuest  vs  light,  so  fer  downe  fro  thy  spere 
Persing  our  harts  with  thy  pulcritude. 


Chaucer.  The 
To  the  most  excellent  prince  in  Christ,  & 


"William.  &c. 
;  reigne  and  princes  beare 
[Ric.  2.]  by  the  tenour  of 


greeting  in  him  by  whom  kings 
rule.  Vnto  your  kingly  celsitt 
those  presents  we  intimate  that,  kc. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Rich.  II.  an.  7 

CEME'NT,  V.  \      Fr.  CemeiU  or  Cimejit,  cimen- 

Ceme'nt,  n.  fter;  It.  Cemento ;  Lat.  Cff- 
mentum,  so  called  because  ctesum,  i.  e.  c«/,  (sc.) 
from  larger  stones ;  and  applied  (see  Vossius)  to 
those  small  stones  or  pieces  or  fragments  of  stones, 
which  were  used  for  filling  up,  stowing,  cramming 
together  with  other  materials.  See  the  quotation 
from  Holland's  Livy,  where  the  word  morter  is 
improperly  introduced. 

An  adhesive,  sticking,  fastening,  binding  com- 
post, of  sand,  lime,  or  other  materials. 

Slyme  was  their  morter,  ch.  ii.  and  slyme  pittes,  ch.  iv 
that  sljTne  was  a  fatnesse  that  issued  out  of  the  earth,  like 


;  wither'd  on  the  ground, 


}ke,  c.  17. 
As  flowers  dead, 
As  broken  glass  i 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

Shakespeare.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  s.  11. 
And  that  was  no  hard  matter  to  do,  for  that  the  cement  or 
morter  was  not  hardened  and  bound  with  lime,  but  tempered 
with  earth  and  clay,  after  the  old  manner  of  building. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.iOO. 
"What  strength  have  we  now  to  oppose  to  these  most  per- 
nicious enemies,  [the  lusts  of  the  flesh]  which  are  so  claseiy 
incorporated  within  us,  that  they  are  be- 


cemented,  and  e 


!  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and'b 


Chillin 


Being  made  up  again,  and  c 

■With  a  son's  blood. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat, 

God  indeed  can  cement  the  ruins,  and  heal  t 
of  an  apostate  soul,  but  usually  a  shipwreck'd 
deflowr'd  conscience  admit  of  no  repair. 


A,  Ser. 


.  Ser.  4. 


indeed  by  variety  of  ( 


Kotl 


'nts  we  may  be  assisted  to 
experiments  that  we  could  not  otherwise  make 
all ;  for  which  reason  I  have  been  somewhat 
t  making  a  pretty  number  of  such  mixtures. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  463. 
3y  of  mould,  by  nature  mixt ! 

Just  firm  enough  t'  embrace  the  thriving  root, 
Yet  give  free  expanse  to  the  fibrous  shoot. 

Hart.  Christ's  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

CE'METERY,  n.  I      Fr.  Cimitiere;    It.  Cimi- 
Cemite'rial.  ytero;  Sp.  Cementario ;  Lat. 

Ca^menterium.       Koi/irjTTjpiov,   (q.  d.)   dormitorium, 
a  place  to  sleep  in,  from  Koifiav,  to  sleep.       Ap- 
plied by  Christians,  to  whom  death  itself  is  but  a 
sleep,  dormitioy  (Vossius,)  to — 
i       The  place  of  burial. 

Among  Christians  the  honour,  -which  is  valued  in  the 
behalf  of  the  dead,  is,  that  they  be  buried  in  holy  ground ; 
that  is,  in  appointed  cemeteries,  in  places  of  religion,  there 
where  the  field  of  God  is  sown  with  the  seeds  of  the  resur- 
rection, that  their  bodies  also  may  be  among  the  Christians, 

ith  whom  their  hope  and  their  portion  is,  and  shall  be  for 

'er. — Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  s.  8. 

The  cemitcrial  eels  of  ancient  Christians  and  martyrs, 

ere  filled  with  draughts  of  Scripture  stories. 


Though  we  decline  the  religious 
emiterial  and  narrower  burying  plac 
ind  cross  position,  a  certain  posliure  \ 


n,  yet  in 
id  confusion 
admitted. 
Id.  lb. 


their  bodies  were  buried,  as  stifl  hankering  after  tbeir 
old  brutal  pleasures,  and  desiring  again  to  enter  the  body 
that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 


CEN 

CENA'TION.   ")      Lat.  Ctf/m,  asjppcr;  per-  j 

CE'NATORY,a«//.  f  haps  from  Gr.  Kotuv,  com- 
mon, a  common  meal.     "  Ccenatorif  convention," 

A  meeting  for  supping  or  taking  supper  together^ 
or  in  common. 

And  concordant  hereunto  is  the  instruction  of  Columella. 
De  positione  vUlae ;  which  he  contriveth  into  summer  and 
winter  habitations,  the  rooms  of  cixnation  in  the  summer, 
he  obverts  into  the  winter  ascent,  that  is  south-east. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours.b.v.  c.  7. 
Lastly  if  it  be  not  fully  conceded,  that  this  gesture  [dis- 
cumbency]  was  used  at  the  Passover,  yet  that  it  was  observed 
at  the  last  supper,  seems  almost  incontrovertible,  for  at  this 
feast  or  ccenaiory  convention,  learned  men  make  more  then, 
one  supper,  or  at  least  many  parts  thereof. — 16.  Ji>.  b.  vi.  c.  6. 


MOBY,  71.  A       Gr.  Kol 

OBITES.  I  common, 
obi'tic.  f  See  the 
odi'tical.  J  bon. 


CE'NOBY, 
Ce/n 
Cenobi 
Cen 


vo^iov,  from   Kotvos, 
and  ^ins,  life, 
the  example  from  Gib- 

.  the  ruines 


His  [John  Bucke]  armes  are  yet  to  be  seene  i 
of  the  hospitall  of  St.  John's  near  Smithfielde,  and  in  the 
church  of  Alhallows  at  the  upper  end  of  Lumbard  Streit, 
■which  was  repaired  and  enlarged  with  the  stones  brought 
from  that  demolished  cenoby. 

Sir  G.  Buck.  History  of  Rich.  III.  p.  68. 

Yet  it  is  hard  that  any  church  should  be  charged  with 
crime  for  not  observing  such  rituals,  because  we  see  some 
o:  them  which  certainly  did  derive  from  the  Apostles,  are 
expired  and  gone  out  in  a  desuetude ;  such  as  are  abstinence 
from  bloud,  and  from  things  strangled,  the  ccenobitick  life  of 
secular  persons,  &c. — Bp.  Taylor.  Lib.  of  Prophesying,  s.5. 


The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  ccenohites, 
who  lived  under  a  common,  and  regular,  discipline;  and  the 
anachorets,  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  fana- 
ticism.—Gififton.  History,  c.  37. 

CE'NOTAPH,  7i.  Fr.  Cenotaphe  i  Gr.  Kci/o- 
roupiov^  from  Kevos,  empty,  and  racpos,  a  tomb. 

An  empty  tomb  ; — erected  in  honour  of  one  to 
whom  the  rites  of  burial  had  been  performed  else- 
where ;  or  of  one,  to  whom  no  rites  of  burial  had 
been  performed  at  all. 

Hobeit  the  armie  reared  in  honour  of  hira  an  honorarie 
torabe  (or  statel>  herse)  (which  the  Greeks  call  cenotaphium, 
i  e.  an  empty  tomb.)  about  the  which  every  yeare  afterwards 
upo  a  certain  set  day,  the  souldiers  should  runne  at  tilt, 
keepe  jousting  and  tumament. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  153. 
Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown 
As  dead,  deplor'd  his  metamorphos'd  son 
;  kept 

with  all  his  brothers  wept. 
Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xii. 
The  cenotaph  is  placed  immediately  under  that  of  Milton, 
and  represents,  in  alto  relievo,  a  female  figure  \sith  a  lyre  as 
emblematical  of  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  pointing  with 
one  hand  to  the  bust  above,  and  supporting  with  the  other 
a  medalion. — Mason.  On  Mr.  Gray,  Note  2. 

CENSE.      A       Fr.Encens.encenser;  It.Incenso; 

Ce'nsing,  71.    >  Sp.  Enscienso.   Junius  says,  that 

Ce'nser.  )  Thus  was,  by  the  writers  of  the 
middle  age,  called  Incejisuni;  Skinner  adds,  quia 
(so.)  incenditur,  hoc  est,  adoletur;  because  it  was 
burnt.      See  Incense. 

Any  thing  burned;  any  perfumed,  aromatick, 
odoriferous  thing,  burned^  (sc.)  in  divine  honour. 

And  anothere  aungel  cam  and  stood  bifore  the  auter,  and 
hadde  a  goldun  censer,  and  manye  encensis  weren  gouun  to 
him  that  he  schulde  ghyue  of  the  preieris  of  alle  seiutis  on 
the  goldun  auter  that  is  bifore  the  trone  of  God.  [ 

Wiclif.  Apocalipse,  c.  8. 
And  another  angel  came  &  stod  before  ye  aulter  hauing  a 
golde  senser,  &  much  of  odoures  was  geue  vnto  hjin,  y'  he  ' 
Bhold  offer  of  ye  praiers  of  all  sainctes  vpo  the  golde  aulter,  i 
which  was  before  ye  seat.— Bible,  1551.  lb.  | 

This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay,  I 

Goth  with  a  censer  on  a  holy  day,  [ 

Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste. 


CEN 

Her  thouj;hts  are  like  the  fume  of  franTcincence 
Which  from  a  golden  censer,  forth  doth  rise. 
And  throwing  forth  sweet  odours  mount  fro  thence 
In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vauted  skies. 

Spenser.   Colin  Clout  come  I 
See,  father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man,  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mixt 
With  incence,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 
Lives  there  on  earth  to  whom  I  am  unknown, 


Nor^ 

CENSE.  ^       From   the   Lat.  Censere,   of 

Ce'nsion.  V  unknown  etymology.     Festus, 

Ce'.nsual,  adj.  J  censere,  nunc  significat  putare, 
nunc  suadere,  nunc  decernere.  And  then,  censio, 
estimatio.  And  Varro,  censor  ad  cujus  censionem, 
id  est,  arbitrium,  censeretur  populus.  It  is  used  as 
equivalent  to — 

Rate,  tax,  assessment.  See  quotation  from  Livy. 
For  he  divised  and  ordained  the  cense,  to  wit,  the  assessing, 
and  taxation  of  the  citizens;  a  thing  most  profitable  to  that 
state  and  government,  which  was  like  in  time  to  come,  to 
grow  so  mightie.  By  which  cense,  the  charges  and  contri- 
butions, either  in  war  or  peace,  was  not  levied  by  the  poll 
upon  the  citizens,  as  aforetime,  but  according  '      ' 


f  the  in 


-Holland.  Liviv 


familiar  with, 

you  may  the  bolder,  (to  set  a  taske  to  his  braine,)  venter  on 
a  knot.— S.  Jonson.  Discoveries,  p.  123. 

God  intended  this  cension  onely  for  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
her  Sonne,  that  Christ  might  be  borne,  where  he  should. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  The  Birth  of  Christ. 

He  nVilliam  the  Conqueror]  caused  the  whole  realm  to  be 

described  in  a  censual  roll,  (whereof  he  took  a  precedent 

from  King  Alfred,)  so  there  was  not  one  byde  of  land,  but 

the  owner  thereof  was  therein  set 


down. — Baker.   William 

CE^NSOR. 

Censo'rial. 

Censo'rian. 

Censo'rious. 

Censo'riously. 

Censo'riol'sness. 

Ce'nscre,  n. 

Ce'nslrable. 

Ce'nsurableness. 

Ce'nsurer. 

Ce'nsuring,  n. 
pose  faults ;  to  pass  severe  judgment 

Censure^ — ceiisoris  officium,  vel  etiam  opus  ;  i.  e 
animadversio,  reprehensio,  (Gessner. )  In  our  oh 
writers,  to  censure  is  merely — 

To  think,  to  form  an  opinion,  to  judge,  to  ad 
judge.     Now — 

To  judge  unfavourably,  to  condemn,  to  repre 
hend,  to  blame. 


Fr.  Censeur;  It.  Censore,- 
Sp.  Censor.  (  See  the  ex- 
ample from  North's  Plu- 
tarck. )  The  popular  usage 
(of  censorious)  is  deduced 
from  that  part  of  the  cen- 
y  sor's  oflSce,  by  which  he 
"  had  authority  to  degrade 
any  senator,  who  did  not 
worthily  behave  himself," 
See  Censure. 

A  censorioits  man  is  one 
to  detect,  and  ex- 
degrade. 


Thou  saiest  in  thy  letter,  that  th 
IS  in  that  realrae;  and  therefore 

ith  the  senate.— GoWen  Soke,  Let 


that  1 


wyU 


The  Miller's  Tale, 
But  with  vs  is  the  Lorde  our  God  whome  we  haue 
forsaken,  and  the  priestes  of  the  sonnes  of  Aaron  ministrj 


3341 


If  any  one  intend  an  inquisitiue  survey  of  my  actions, 
I  intreate  him  to  judge  favourably  of  mee,  and  not  rashly  to 
admit  any  censorious  conceit. 

State  Trials.  Anna  Boleyn.  From  Harleian  MS. 
Wherefore  to  write  my  censure  of  this  booke 

This  Glasse  of  Steele  vnparrially  doth  shewe 
Abuses  all  to  such  as  in  it  looke 

From  prince  to  poore.  from  high  estate  to  lowe, 
As  for  the  verse,  who  list  like  trade  to  trie, 
I  fcare  me  much  shall  hardlie  reach  so  high. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Gtas. 
These  are  to  will  and  command  you  to  convent  such 
obstinate  persons  before  you,  and  then  to  admonish  and 


O  strange  alarmel  what  must  this  meeting  prove 

"Where  ruine  onely  hath  prepar'd  the  way  ? 

All  known  when  mustred  (though  not  numbred)  there, 


Stirling.  Booms-Day.   The  Fourth  1 

And  as  the  Chancerie  had  the  pretorian  power  of  equ; 
.  ..     ^.        .        ,       .    .  .,  .      ^^^^ 


;  degree  of  capitall. — Bacon.  Henry  VII. 


A  third  kind  of  pride  is  a  supercilious  affected  hautiness, 
that  men  perhaps  meekly  enough  disposed  by  nature,  are 

majcstick  garb,  that  may  entitle  them  to  be  patriots  of  such  or 
such  a  faction  ;  to  gain  a  good  opinion  with  some,  whose  good 
opinion  may  be  their  gain.— i/a mm onrf.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  614, 

That  brings  n: 
Pharisees  censon 
others.— /rf.  lb. 

But,  when  there  was  an  assembly  summoned  for  the 
choosing  of  censors,  C.  Martins  Rutilius  professing  himselfe 
to  stand  for  a  censorship,  even  he  that  had  been  the  first 
dictatour  of  the  commons,  troubled  the  peace  and  unity  cf 
the  states  of  the  citie. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  264. 
Lidia,  appear. 

And  feast  an  appetite  almost  pined  to  death 

With  longing  expectation  to  behold 

Thy  excellencies  :  thou,  as  beauty's  queen, 

Shalt  censure  the  detractors. 

Massinger.  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  v.  sc,  2. 

That  I  am  censured  rugged  and  austere, 

That  will  vouchsafe  not  one  sad  sigh  or  tear 

Upon  his  slaughter'd  body. — Id.  The  Unnatural  Combat. 

Upon  this  insolent  answer,  every  one  looked  the  king 
should  have  censured  him  to  some  'terrible  punishment ; 
when  contrary  to  all  their  expectations,  in  a  high  degree  of 
charity,  he  not  only  freely  forgave  him  but  gave  a  special 
charge  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  no  man  should 


Humf.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himsel 

To  giue  his  censure :  these  are  no  women's  matt 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Ai 

Giue  euery  man  thine  eare ;  but  few  thy  voyce, 

Take  each  man's  cc/wure,  but  reserve    ' 

Id.  Hamlet,' Act  i.  sc.  3. 
But  where  the  sun*s  bright  beams  could  not  pierce  into,  I 
have  to  those  oscure  grottc,  darke  caves  and  vaults,  brought 
candlelight,  my  own  conceit  and  conjecture,  which  (as  they 
are)  I  submit  to  the  favourable  censure  of  the  more  learned 
and  juditious. — Burton  in  Fuller.   Worthies.  Leicestershire 


Our  necessarj'  actions,  in  the  feare 

To  cope  malicious  censurers,  which  euer, 

As  rau'nous  fishes  doe  a  vessell  follow 

That  is  new  tnmm'd.— Shakes.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

To  say  true,  this  and  divers  other  are  alike  in  their  cen- 
surableness,  by  the  unskilfull  (be  it  divinity,  physick.  poetry, 
&'c.)  we  may  complain  in  a  metaphor,  (as  painting  can 
without)  the  blind  world  cannot  judge  of  colouis. 

Whittock.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  493. 

He  was  not  so  censorious  as  to  imagine,  either  that  the 
authors  of  them  do  seek  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praiie  of  God,  or  that  they  do,  out  of  vanity,  attempt  to 
make  up  the  real  want  of  good  sense,  by  a  show  of  good 
words. — Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

I  have  of  late  years  met  with  divers  such  vain  pretenders, 
who  speak  arrogantly  and  censoriously  both  of  God  and 
men ;  whilst  themselves  oftentimes  understand  no  tongue 
but  their  mother's. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep 
'  r  for  the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged 
■  its  natiual  hatred  of  vice  from  sow'riug 


nto  severity  and  c 


r.  No.: 


Wlien  my  great  predecessor  Cato  the  elder  stood  for  the 
censorship  of  Rome,  there  were  several  other  competitors 
who  offered  themselves,  and  to  get  an  interest  among  tlie 
people,  gave  them  great  promises  of  the  mild  and  genlle 
treatment,  which  they  would  use  towards  them  in  that 
office.— ra//er,  No.  162. 


Should 
A\'ho  sc 
Picks  silly  faults,  and 


troubled  when  the  purblind  I 


';  b.  i.  Sat. 


1551.  2Chri 


t  offerynges  and 


.  13. 


And  as  for  censing  of  them,  and  kneeling  and  offering  imto 
them,  with  other  like  worshippings,  although  the  same  hath 
entred  by  devotion,  and  fallen  to  custom ;  yet  the  people 
ought  to  be  diligently  taught,  that  they  in  no  ways  do  it. 

Burnet.  Records.  Addenda.  Of  Images,  \o\.\. 
He  spake  against  invocation  and  praying  to  saints,  and 
against  censing  in  the  church  and  other  ceremonies. 

Sirype.  Mcmirt.  ff<tn.  Fill,  an,  1540. 


!  of  the  church. 

U.S.  The  Bishops, 
ior,  had  authority  to  put  any  senator 
off  the  council,  and  so  degrade  him,  if  he  did  not  worthily 
behave  himself  according  to  his  place  and  calling:  and 
might  name  and  declare  any  one  of  the  senate,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  most  honest  and  fittest  for  the  place  again. 
Moreover,  they  might  by  their  authority  take  from  licentious 
young  men,  their  horse  which  was  kept  at  the  charge  of  the 
'      "     '■     -  '*        be  the  sessors  of  the 


weal.     Furthermore,  they 


Rochester.  An  Allusion  to  Hon 

I  am  sorry  the  first,  and  the  worst  of  the  two  ttr>ing  a 
new  experiment]  is  fallen  to  my  share,  by  which  all  a  man 
can  hope  is  to  avoid  censure,  and  that  is  much  harder  than 
to  gain  applause,  for  this  may  be  done  by  one  great  or  wise 
action  in  an  age  ;  but  to  avoid  censure,  a  man  must  pass  his 
life  without  sa>ing  or  doing  one  ill  or  foolish  thing. 

Sir  W.  Temple.   Upon  the  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

Nay  amongst  Europeans  themselves,  Cicero  hath  foimd 
many  censurers,  and  a  book  hath  been  published  to  prove, 
that  Tully  was  not  eloquent.— £oyfe.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

In  all  the  hot  debates  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign, 
in  which  many  resolutions  taken  in  council  were  jusUy 


attempted  byi 


i  prerogative.— ^ttrnei.  Own  Time, 


CEN 

And  then  lie  adds.  For  if  we  shouM  judge  our  selues,  we 
should  not  be  judged.  //  u>e  would  jitdye  our  selicj  ;  wlie- 
ther  this  be  meant  of  the  publick  censures  of  the  church,  or 
our  private  censuring  of  our  selves  in  order  to  our  future 
amendment  and  reformation,  is  not  certain. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 
It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray  to  an  eye, 
thus  sharpened  by  mali^ity,  some  stains,  which  lay  con- 
•  d,  while  none  thought  it  their  interest 
■     ■    umspect  attention, 


While  this  censorial  power  [of  the  press]  ; 
speak  in   the  words  of  a  most  ingenious 

instance, 


between  his  duty  and  his  reputation. 

Junius.  Preface  to  Letters. 
Of  temper  as  envenom'd  as  an  asp. 
Ccjuorioust  and  her  ev'ry  word  a  wasp  ; 
In  faithful  mem'ry  she  records  the  crimes 
Or  real,  or  fictitious,  of  the  times.  Cowper.  Truth. 

Of  this  delicacy  Horace  is  the  best  master, 
od  humour  while  he  censures  ;  and  therefore  his 

ight  as  supposed  to  proceed  from  judgment 


:  appears i 


CEN 

Whom  lest  some  Tvatchful  centinell  should  spie, 

And  him  iiuo  the  garrison  disclose, 
His  cowle  ahout  him  carefully  doth  tie, 
Creepes  to  the  gate  and  closely  thereat  beate, 
As  oue  that  entrance  gladly  would  intreate. 

Mirrour  fur  Magistrates,  p.  543. 

Having  set  our  centiaels,  I  received  a  letter  from  Col. 

Norton,  desiring  me  to  send  some  horse  to  his  assistance 

against  some  of  the  King's  forces  ;  which  as  I  was  reading, 

o{  my  centinels  brought  me  word,  that  the  enemy  ap- 


:  the  t 


i  end. — Litdlotu.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 


:  from  passion.- 


Yoittig.  Love  oj  Fame,  Pref. 


There  is  no  kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  censurable, 
than  his  who  is  always  labouring  to  level  his  thoughts  to 
intellects  higher  than  his  own;  who  apologizes  for  every 


t  which  his  own  narrowness  ofconv __  , 

think  unusual ;  keeps  the  e-xuberance  of  his  faculties 
visible  restraint:  is  solicitous  to  anticipat 
needless  explanations;  and  endeavours  to  shade 
abilities,  lest  weak  eyes  should  be  dazzled  with  their 


At  two  places,  the  one  at  oi 
pedition,  and  the  other  at  the  end 
set,  as  we  supposed,  as  a  centinet. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  m 
their  duty,  or  make  it  their 

ception  of  every  work  of  learning,  or  genius  ;  who  stand  as 
cenlinels  in  the  avenues  of  fame,  and  value  themselves  upon 
giving  ignorance  and  envy  the  first  notice  of  a  prey. 

Rambler,  No.  3. 

At  the  same  time  four  or  five  of  the  nati' 
ward  to  see  what  we  were  about,  and  as  w. 
tjiera  to  come  within  certain  limits,  unless  to  pass  along  the 


stepped  for- 


complied 

CE'NTO.      Gr.   Kevrpav,  originally  a  needle, 
secondaiy  sense  a  garment  of  patchwork, 


round  alone, 
first  all-spread  light, 
pellucid  sun. 


"ainlk 

-  In  every  thing  compost 


Our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgments 
of  past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves,  our  own  interest 
IS  the  direct  aim  of  them.    But  praise  is  ; 
uomercenary  principle.— ^«cr6ary,  vol.  i.  1 


If  God  would 
3und  about  a  cer 
jre  acting  upon  i 
liracle,  since  it  c; 


5  a  body  to  move  free  in  the  jelher 
fixed  centre,  without  any  other  crea- 
say,  it  could  not  be  done  without  a 
t  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  bodies. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Leibnitz's  Third  Pujier. 
I  pass  cerulian  gulphs,  and  now  behold 
New  solid  globes  their  weight,  self-balanc'd,  bear, 
And  all,  around  the  central  sun  in  circling  eddies  roll'd.  " 
Hughes.  The  Ecstacy. 
First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  celestial  wrought, 
ild  provision  brought, 
prepares, 


der  ,  (sewed  together  by  Jiecdles;)  henee  the  word 
i"p"w?  o,vn  i  ^'"'-'  ^  ^PP'i'^'l  '"  a  PPem  composed  of  verses  or 
parts  of  verses  taken  and  put  together  from  other 
authors. 


Tlinr'<,„f„.„.  o„,.„  ir„„„:.,„  A  cm(o  pnmarily  signifies  a  cloak  made  of  patches. 

1  He  Centaurs,  saj  S  VossiUS,  ^  poetry  it  denotes  a  work  wholly  composed  of  verses  pror 
'  *         '"habitants    of    cuously  taken  from  other  authors  :  only  disposed  in  a  i 


Thessaly,  — the  first  people  who  were  carried  by 
Bulls ;  and  because  they  were  accustomed  to  goad 
the  bulls,  KiVTUv  Taupous,  they  had  their  name  thence. 
Palaephatus  says  that  these  Thessalians  pursued 
on  horseback  certain  wild  bulls,  and  threw  their 
spears  or  javelins  at  them  ;  which  gives  the  same 
etymology,  though  a  different  reason  for  it. 


He, 
own  I'e 

limbs. — Sidney. 
The  (neater  c 


niaur-like  he  had  been  i 

more  moved  than  oue  is  v 

1  elTect  so  did  he  comm 


time  as  having  entertained  Hercules  in  his  cabin,  hee 
I  needs  be  handling  and  tempering  with   the  weapons 
*  — '"" *-■" f  the  arrows  light  upon 


Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xxv.  c.  6. 

CE'NTENARY,  n.  ^         Fr.    Centenaire  ;    It. 

Cente'.nnial.  J-  Cetdenario  ,■     Sp.  Cente- 

Centi'loquy.  J  nar;     Lat.    Centmnrhs, 

from  Centum,  a  hundred ;  Gr.  'KKa-rov,  from  'E/rct, 
procul;  quasi  dicas  rcmotissimum  calculum  in  nu- 
merando,  (the  farthest  or  last  stone  in  calculating,) 
et  inde  eximie  Centum,  (  Lennep. ) 

Centihqwj,  from  Centum,  and  loqui,  to  speak,  to 
discourse.     And  see  Centurion. 

A  hundred ;  a  hundredth. 

If  we  should  allow  but  one  inch  of  decrease  in  the  growth 
of  men  for  every  centenary,  (and  lesse  cannot  well  bee 
ima,?ined.)  there  would  at  this  present  be  abated  almost  fiue 
foot  in  their  ordinary  stature,which  notwithstanding  was  held 
the  competent  height  of  man  above  sixteen  hundred  yejires 
since,  and  so  stiU  continues.— ffaie«,i«.  Apoloyie,  p.  43. 

Ptolomeus,  in  his  centiloquit,  Hermes  or  whosoever  else 
the  author  of  that  tract,  attributes  all  these  sjmptomes, 
which  ate  in  melancholy  men,  to  cclcstiall  influcncies. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  100. 
^  I  rais'd  my  strain, 


-Id.Ib.h.u. 

Fr.  Centre;  It.  Centra, 
Sp.  Centra:  Gr.  Ktvrpov,  a 
point,  (sc.)  in  the  raidiile  of  a 
sphere,  globe,  or  circle. 

That  point,  from  which  the 
circumference  is  every  where 
equidistant. 

Centri-fugal,  —  flying  from 
the  centre. 

Centri  -  petal, — seeking     or 


On  h, 
rcirk-S! 


ould  chiU  the  vein 

1  her  ray. — Mason.  Palir.odia,  Ode  1 


CE'NTINEL, 
Ce 


:L,  v.  \       Set 

n.         iFr.    .! 

J  nella. 


NEL.   From  the 

Senlinrllc;      It.    Senti- 

excubitor,    from    the 

Lat.  Scntire,  ut  qui observat  et  sentit,  (sc.) 

One  who  observes,  and  perceives  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  (Skinner.)  One  who  is  set  on 
watch  for  such  purpose.     A  (military)  watch. 


s  glory  is  to  calm  conle 
rnmask  falsehood,  and  bring 
i^stamp  the  seal  of  time  on  aged 


ding  kings, 


>  light, 


CE'NTRE,  V. 

Ce'ntre,  k. 
Ce'ntral. 
Cextr.a'litt. 
Ce'ntrallv. 
Centr.a'tion. 
Ce'ntrick. 
Centre'ity. 
Centrifu'gal. 
Centripe'tal. 
tending  towards  the  centre. 

Ilis  tables  Toletanes  forth  he  brought 

I'ul  wel  corrected, 

As  beii  his  centres,  and  his  argumentes, 

And  his  proportional  convenientes 

For  his  equations  in  every  thing. 

Chaucer,  The  Franketeine's  Tale,  v.  11,589. 

We  heare  the  law  truely  preached,  how  we  ought  to  do 
whatsoeuer  God  biddeth,'and  absteine  irom  whatsoeuer  God 
forbideth,  with  all  loue  and  mekenes,  with  a  feruent  and 
a  bumynglust  from  the  center.— Tyndatl.  JKorics,  p.SSS. 


For  where  the  sun 
ller  [Mercy]  face,  ; 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  in  Hea 

By  him  first 

Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 

-'-'-'^  "  ■      -    ■     "-'i  impious  hands 

ir  i:arth 
better  iAi.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
■\Vhereby  we  are  well  fumish'd  with  an  answer  to  a  fur 
objection,  that  would  insinuate  that  this  emanation  or  el 
of  the  secondary  substance  from  the  central  is  creation 
perly  so  called,  which  is  deemed  incompetible  to  any  c 
ture. — H.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  3. 

The  sea  cannot  o're  swell 

Its  just  precincts  ;  or  rocky  shores  repel! 
Its  foming  force  ;  or  else  its  inward  life 
And  centrall  rains  do  fairly  it  compell 
■n'ithiii  itself,  and  gently  'pease  the  strife. 


Orbs  centric 
Cycles  and  epicycl 
In  order  plac'd. 


Blackmore.  Creation,  b. : 


nied  with  a  centrifugal  force,  arising  from  the  tendency  which 
a  body  always  has  to  proceed  in  a  right  line. 

Maclaurin.  Philosophical  Discoveries  of  Newton,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Though  the  gravity  of  bodies  really  arises  from  their  gra- 
vitation towards  the  several  parts  of  the  earth,  (as  will  appear 
afterwards,)  yet  because  this  power  acts  around  in  all  parts, 
and  its  direction  is  nearly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
it  is  therefore  called  a  centripetal  force. — Id.  lb. 

One  rule  remains.    Nor  shun  nor  court  the  great. 

Your  truest  centre  is  that  middle  state 

From  whence  with  ease  th'  observing  eye  may  go 


urge  t 


Soul,  pt. 


Now  if  there  t 


To  wake  the: 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right. 

Shakespeare.  Hope  of  Lutrece. 


.       ___J  centrality 
Of  th'  universall  soul  which  doth  invade 
All  humble  shapes  ;  how  come  t 

Id.  lb.  pt.  iv.  s.  15. 
Sith  all  forms  in  our  soul  be  cotmite 
And  c«i(raKj  lie  there.— /rf.  lb.  pt.  iii.  c.2.  s.  33. 
■What  needs  that  numerous  clos'd  cenlration. 
Like  wastefull  sand  ytost  with  boisterous  inundation ! 

Id.  lb.  pt.  u.  b.  m.  c.  2.  s.  8. 


Father— Creator  I  who  beholds  thy  works, 
But  catches  inspiration  ?  Thou  the  earth 
Oil  nothing  himg,  and  balanc'd  in  the  void 
With  a  magnetic  force,  and  central  poise. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v 

CE'NTUPLE,  !).  ■^  Lat.  Centuplex,  ccntu- 
Ce'nti-ple,  adj.  ^plicatus,  from  Centum,  (see 
Centl-'flicate.  i'.  _/  Cent£.\.^y,)  a   bim.dred, 

and  plicarc,  to  folti. 
To  fold  a  hundred  times ;  to  repeat  a  hundred 

times. 

Thou  hi 


—  Say  but  this  once, 
;  not  done  what  rashly  I  commanded, 
Ana  that  Paulinus  lives,  and  thy  reward 
For  not  performing  that  which  I  enjoin'd  thee, 
Shall  centuple  wh<atever  yet  thy  duty 
Or  merit  challenged  from  me. 

Massinger.  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Jae.  If  the  contagion 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son.  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  centupVd  upon  myself,  I  could  be  patient. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
I  wish  his  strength  were  centuple,  his  skill  equal 
To  my  experience,  that  in  his  fall 
He  may  not  shame  my  victory  ! 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  perforra'd  the  civilities  you  enioyn'd  me  to  yotir  friends 

here,  who  return  you  the  like  centuplicated,  and  so  doth,  &c. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  2. 

CENTU'RION,  n.  )      Fr.  Centmier,  centurie; 

Ce'ntury.  )  It.    Centuriane,    ccnturia; 

Sp.  Centurian,  centnria ,-  Lat.  Centuria. 

So  called  from  the  number  of  soldiers,  (centum, 
a  hundred,)  over  which  he  was  appointed.  North 
uses  centener  from  the  French. 

A  century  is  a  hundred  of  years,  of  men,  of  any 
thing.     See  Centenary. 

Centuriatar  and  ccntur'ist  were  names  given  to 
historians,  who  arranged  their  narratives  into  pe- 
riods  of  centuries,  or  a  hundred  years. 


I  the 


nly  sey 


lot  worthi  that  thou  entre  undir  my  roof,  1 
I  bi  word,  and  my  cliild  schal  be  heelid. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8 
proceed  now  (as  I  promised)  to  shew,  that  there  were 
I  have  described,  appointed  and  set  apart 
""  for  their  religious  assemblies,  and  solemn 
auuresse  unto  me  divine  majestie,  throutrh  every  one  of  the 
first  three  cen/urira  pariiculariy;  and  that  tberefore  they 
assembled  not  promiscuously  and  at  hap  hazard,  but  in  ap- 
propriate places,  unless  necessity  sometimes  forced  them  to 
doe  otherwise. — Mede.  Works,  b.  ii.  Dis.  1 


"With  wiM-wood  leaues  and  weeds,  I  ha'  str 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers 

(Such  as  1  can)  twice  o're,  I'le  weepe  and  s 


To  hide  his  offence 
or  durst  not  return  in 
him  :  but  made  one  o 
declare  the  emperor's  commandment,  which  was  that  Seneca 
should  die. — North.  Life  of  Seneca. 

But  how  can  he  know  former  ages,  unless,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Plato  or  Pythagoras,  he  might  exist  and  be 


h agora 


South, 


Ser.  H. 


prescriptive 


I  Shakespeare. 


The  poet  of  whose  works  I  have  undertake] 
may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  an 
claim  the  privilege  of  established  fame  an 
■veneration.  He  has  long  outlived  his  centi 
commonly  fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit. 
Johnson.  Preface  /. 

CEPHA'LICK.  From  Gr,  K€0«\7j,  the  head. 
Fr.  Cephalique,  "good  for  the  head;  curing  a 
diseased  head ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  head," 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

That  with  which  he  cured  himself  [of  phthissical  con- 
sumption] and  afterwards  the  geneialit>' of  his  chief  patients, 
was  principally  sulphur  melted  and  mingled  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  make  it  fit  to  be  taken,  in  a  pipe,  with  beaten 
amber  or  a  cephalick  heih.—Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 
He  the  salubrious  leaf 

Of  cordial  sage,  the  purple -flowering  head 

Of  fragrant  lavender,  enlivening  mint, 

Valerian's  fetid  smell,  endows  benign 

■With  their  cephalic  virtues. — Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

Lat.  Cera,  wax  ;    Gr.  K??pos, 
[  uncertain  etymology. 

To  cere  is  to  wax,  to  smear 
or  cover  with  wax. 
Cere-clothy  also  written  Sear-cloth.  In  A.  S. 
Sare-chthy  is  "  a  sore  cloth,  a  cloth  to  wind  or 
bind  up  a  sore ;  '*  and  Ser-cloth,  is,  "  ceratum^  a 
Sear-cloth,"  (Somner. )  Lye  thinks  the  former  is 
the  original  word.  Skinner  gives  both  without 
deciding  in  favour  of  either.  The  Dutch  call  a 
Scar-cbthy — Een  tcasche  hlecd,  a  wax  cloth.  Ju- 
nius calls  it  medicamentum,  consisting  of  oils,  gums, 
and  liquid  mixed  with  wax.  The  Fr.  Cerot ;  (Gr. 
Kr}pfcTov;  La.t.  Ceratum,)  Cotgrave  calls  *'a5ear- 
cioth  or  plaister  made  of  wax,  gum  or  other  cleav- 
ing simples."  By  cerements^  Heath  understands — 
the  icaxed  winding  sheet,  in  which  the  corpse  was 
inclosed,  and  so\^-n  up  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Then  was  the  bodye  bowelled.  embawmed,  and  cered,  and 
S'rcretly  amongest  other  stuffe  conueyed  to  Newcastell. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 

And  with  that,  out  of  his  bosom  he  took  a  bag  of  a  cere- 

c/o.'A -nith^mtings  therein.— 7^^/a/^  TotheKing,  7  Jan.\b\0. 

At  night  he  [the  bee]  stores  up  his  dayes  gatherings,  and 

■what  is  worth  his  observation  goes  into  his  cercous  tables, 

and  what  is  not  passes  away  at  supper  for  table-talke. 

Gayton.  Feslivoua  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  b.ii.  c.  5. 


CERE,  V.        ^ 

Ce'reous.         I  c 
Cere-cloth,    f 
Ce'rement.      J< 


Is  't  like  that  lead  containes  her  ?  'twere  damnation' 
To  thinke  so  base  a  thought,  it  were  too  grose 
To  rib  her  seare-cloath  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrouded  in  a  num- 
ber of  folds  of  linnen,  besmeared  with  gums,  in  manner  of 
sear-cloth. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  771. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

Have  burst  their  cerments. — Shukesp  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  body  of  the  Marquess  of  Dorset  seemed  sound  and 
handsomely  cere  clothed,  that  after  78  years  was  found  un- 
corrupted.— 5rott*«.   Vrne-Buriai. 

CEREA'LIOUS.  Lat.  Cerealis,  from  Ceres ; 
which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  the  ancient  Cereo, 
quod  creo,  significabat.  Quasi  frugum  creatrix, 
the  Creator  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Varro  and 
others,  think — a  gerendo ;  g  changed  into  c. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  corn. 

The  Greek  word  Spermata,  generally  expressing  Seeds, 
may  signifie  any  edulious  or  cerealiowi  grains. 

Brown.  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

CE  REBEL,  V.  Lat.  Cerebellum,  from  the  Gr. 
KciJo,  ciiput,  the  head ;  Fr.  CSrebeUe, 


the  head  of  man, 


CE'REMONY. 
Ceremo'nial. 
Ceremo'nial,  71. 

Ceremo'nially. 
Ceremo'nialness. 
Ceremo'nious. 
Ceremo'xiously. 


Fr.C^r^monie:  It.  Cere- 
monia;  Sp.  On/  . //,  , 
Lat.  Carimonia.  r 1 1  n  i . .  - 
tus.  Of  the  various  mv. 
raologies,  which  Xd-sins 
repeats,  he  thinks  that  of 
Scaliger,  though  not  free 
from  doubt,  the  most  probable.  Scaliger  supposes 
the  word  to  be  so  called  from  the  ancient  Cents,  that 
is,  Sanctus ;  unde  in  Saliari  carmine,  cerus  manus, 
i.  e.  sanctus  bonusque.  See  also  in  Martinius — 
certis,  and  ceremonia.  Ceremony  is  now  applied  to — 
A  regular,  orderly,  fixed  or  settled  form  or  man- 
ner of  doing  any  thing ; — in  religious  and  sacred 
rites  or  observances  ;  in  social  or  civil  intercourse. 
Also^to  the  religious,  sacred,  rite  or  observance 
itself. 

"  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies;'  in  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Ccesar,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Steevens — "  I 
never  paid  a  ceremonious  or  superstitious  regard  to 
procUgies  or  omens."     *'  Decked  with  ceremonies" 
i.  e.  ceremoniously,  (sc.)   with  Caesar's  trophies. 
Right  so  this  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisance 
And  keepeth  in  semblaunt  alle  his  observance 
That  souneth  unto  gentillesse  of  love. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,829. 
And  I  asked  him,  why  therefore  haue  you  not  the  crosse 
with  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  thereupon  :  and  he  answered : 
we  haue  no  such  custome.  \Vhereupon  I  coniectured  that 
they  were  indeede  Christians ;  but  for  lacke  of  instruction 
they  omitted  the  foresayde  ceremonie. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

But  then  by  what  law  I  pray  you,  are  they  excluded  ?  are 

they  excluded  by  the  olde  ceremonial  lawe  of  Moses?     No 

not  so,  but  by  a  newe  lawe,  suche  as  nothyiig  else  requireth, 

but  a  lyuyng  fayth  in  the  sonne  of  Go6^—UdaL  Bom.  c.  3. 

Disrobe  the  images 

If  you  do  finde  them  deckt  with  ceremonies. 

Mur.  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercall. 
Fla.  It  is  no  matter,  let  no  images 
Be  hung  u-ith  Caesar's  trophees. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccrsar,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


Of  fantasie,  of  dreames,  and 

Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

^\'hat  man  is  there  so  much  vnreasonable, 

If  you  had  pleas'd  to  haue  defended  it 

With  any  termes  of  zeale  :  wanted  the  modestie, 

To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremonie. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Aft  v.  ec.  1. 

It  seems  swearing  of  fealty  was  with  the  Scots  but  a  cere- 
mony without  substance,  as  good  as  nothing ;  for  this  is  now 
the  third  time  they  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward :  yet  all 
did  not  serve  to  make  them  loya}.— Baker.  Ediv.  I.  an.  1283. 

"What  is  it  here  below  that  makes  the  Church  one  ?  One 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Eaptisme.  One  Lord,  so  it  is  one  in 
the  head ;  one  Faith,  so  it  is  one  in  the  heart ;  one  Baprisme, 
so  it  is  one  in  the  face ;  where  these  are  truly  professed  to 
be,  though  there  may  be  difFereces  of  administratios  and 
ceremonies ;  though  there  may  be  differeces  in  opinions,  yet 
there  is  Columba  una ;  all  those  are  but  diversly  coloured 
feathers  of  the  same  dove. 

Bp.  Hall.  Ser.  The  Beautie  ^c.  of  the  Church. 

Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use 
them  again  ;  and  so  diminish  re.^pect  to  himself:  especially, 
they  are  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  natures. 
But  the  dwelling  upon  them,  and  exalting  them  above  the 
moon,  is  not  only  tedious,  bi 
credit  of  him  that  speaks. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects. 

But  upon  giving  the  apparatus  of  the  ceremonial,  he 
[Moses]  was  called  up  \vithin  the  cloud,  Ex.  xxiv.  18,  to 
signify  that  this  law  was  intended  to  be  a  mystery  unto  the 
people. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Then  again,  there  was  their  sjTiagogical  government, 
which  seems  to  be  differing  from  v.hat  either  the  priests  had 
in  the  temple,  in  respect  of  persons  clean  or  unclean  cere- 
one  another;  or  from  courts  of  judicature 
Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iv.  p.  168. 
of  the  Circumcision  and  the  Passover, 
had  assuredlj',  besides  the  ceremonialness  annexed  to  them, 
the  institution  of  typiiying  Christ  to  come. — Id.  lb.  p.  lee. 

As  the  oath  itself,  when  he  [Eumenes]  came  to  take  it,  he 
made  show  of  dislike,  in  that  it  was  not  solemn  enough  for 
such  personages  as  they  were,  who  could  not  be  too  ceremo- 
nious in  testifying  their  allegiance. 

Maiesh.  Mistory  of  the  Worlds  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.  17. 


t  doth  diminish  the  faith  and 
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Tlie  very  river  itself  [Eulaus]  is  in  much  request,  and  the 
vater  thereof  ceremoniously  regarded :  in  such  wise,  as  the 
:ings  drink  of  no  other,  and  therefore  they  fetch  it  a  great 
vay  into  the  countiey.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  27. 

Nay,  and  the  Heathens  (many  of  them  at  least)  when  they 
vere  to  sacrifice  to  their  greatest,  and  most  reverend  deities, 
1  ',  nil  the  evening  before,  to  have  a  certain  preparative 
•  r  <;  rcmony  called  by  them  Ccena  pura,  that  is.  a  sup^ 
■  nsisting  of  some  peculiar  meats,  in  which  they 
I  li  a  kind  of  holiness;  and,  by  eating  of  which  they 
i.  .lit  themselves  sanctified,  and  fitted  to  officiate  about 
iiL-  iiij  :.terles  of  the  ensuing  fesrival.— 5ou/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S. 


articular  to  ourselves,  who  declared  that  i 
ssador  till  the  peace 
.  Temple.  Mem.  frc 


0  ambassador  till  the  peace  v 


After  this  great  work  of  reconciling  the  kingdom  was  done 
most  ceremoniously  in  the  Parliament,  in  December  did 
another  prelate,  Bishop  Gardner,  the  great  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  ascend  the  pulpit  at  Saint  Paul's,  and  there  made 
a  sermon  of  the  happy  reconciliation  of  the  kingdom. 

Strype.  Memoirs.  Q,  Mary,  an.  1554. 

All  have  free  access  to  him,  and  speak  to  him  whenever 
they  see  him.  without  the  least  ceremony  :  such  is  the  easy 
freedom,  which  every  individual  of  this  happy  isle  enjo>s. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  c.  13. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and  power  of 
of  an  assembly.  All  received  their 
and  to  me  every  stranger  applied 


partners  from  my 

for  introduction. — Rambler, 


CE'RRIAL.      Lat.  Cerrus ;    Fr.  Cerre.     The 
unprofitable  wild  oake,  tearmed  the  Holme  Oake, 
(  Cotgrave. )     Of  unknown  etymolog}-.    Martinius 
asks, —  An  a  duritie,  KspoF,  cornu? 
A  coroune  of  a  grene  oke  cerial 
Upon  hire  bed  was  set  ful  layre  and  mete. 

Chaucer.  The  Kni^htes  Tale,  v.  2292. 
I  sie  come  first  of  all  in  their  clokes  white, 
A  company  that  ware  for  their  delite 
Chapelets  fresh  of  okes  serriat. 
Newly  sprong.  Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf . 

Before  the  rest, 

The  trumpets  issued,  in  white  mantles  dress'd  : 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
"With,  chaplets  green  of  cerrial  oak  were  crown'd. 

Dry  den.  lb. 
Some  in  their  hands,  beside  the  lance  and  shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held, 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took, 


Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 


Id.  lb. 


Fr.  Certain;  It.  Certo  ; 
Sp.  Cierto,  from  th?  Lat. 
Cretus,  past  part,  of  Cer- 
nere;  Gr.  Kpw-eii/,  to  se- 
parate, to  distinguish,  to 
decide.  Cerium  propria 
\  ac  proinde  J?/7nK7n,  (Vos- 


CE'RTAIN,  adj. 

Ce'rtain,  n. 

Ce'rtainly. 

Ce'utainty. 

Ce'rtes,  ad. 

Ce'rtitt.-de. 
idem  sit,  quod  decretu 
sius. )     See  Ascertai.v. 

Fixed  firmly,  steadily  ;  within  clear  and  precise 

limits  ;  secure  or  securely  settled  or  established ; 

sure  or  assured  ;  determined  or  decided  ;  placed 

beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute,  all  question  or  denial. 

Bytuene  Ihys  taeye  kynges  was  a  cerfeyn  fourme  ydo. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  309. 
?grante. 


Therfore  moost  certeynli  wite  al  the  hous  of  Israel,  that 
God  made  hj-m  both  Lord  and  Crist,  this  Ihesu  whom  glic 
crucifieden.— /rf.  Dedis,  c.  2. 

But  wite  ye  this,  that  if  the  housbondeman  wiste  in  what 
our  the  theef  were  to  come,  certis  he  wolde  wake  and  sufee 
not  his  hous  to  be  undirm>Tied. — Id.  Matthew,  c.  24. 


Tliis  Nicholas  answered  ;  fetch  i 

And  after  wol  I  speke  in  privetee 

0{  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  mee. 

I  wol  tell  it  non  other  man  certain. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller es  Tale, 
Of  eche  of  thise  of  unres  a  certain 
Not  helpeth  us,  our  labour  is  in  vain. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Tale,  v. 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination. 
And  certainly  tha 
Farewel  physicke 


he  man  to  churche. 
The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  276 
And  ceties  if  it  n'ere  to  long  to  here, 
I  wolde  have  told  you  fully  the  manere, 
How  wonnen  was  the  regne  of  Feminie 
£y  Theseus,  and  by  liis  chevalrie.  Id,  lb,  v.  877. 


For  euery  climat  hath  his  dele, 

After  the  tournyng  of  the  whele, 

AVliiche  blinde  fortune  ouerthroweth 

"Wlierof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth.— GoK-cr,  Prologue. 

For  all  must  end  as  doth  my  blisse 

There  is  none  other  certainlic, 
And  at  the  end  the  worst  is  hys, 

That  most  hath  known  prosperitie. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  here  iellefh,  ^-c. 

And  one  cried  this,  another  yt  amonf^e  the  people.  And 
when  he  coulde  not  know  the  certaynUe  for  the  rage,  he 
commaunded  liim  to  be  earryed  into  the  castell. 

Bible,  1551.  Acts,  c.  21. 


He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 
If  thou  sorrow  he  mil  weep, 
If  thou  awake  he  cannot  sleep, 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  hearte, 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

Shakespeare.  The  Passionate  Pilyr, 


CER 

And  after,  that  we  al  of  oiir  council  Iiere,  and  captains  of 
the  retinue,  do  send  a  certificate  signed  and  subscribed  witli 
our  names:  declareing  ourselves  to  be  contented,  and  con- 
formable to  receive  the  payment  in  form  afore  rehearsed. 

Strype.  JRecords,  No.  5.  Sir  R.  Jernegan  to  the  Cardinal. 

Finally  he  teachetb  vs  here,  yt  the  tradycion  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  common  obseruance  and  custome  of  the  Catholike 
Cliurche,  is  for  the  certification  of  a  trouth  a  sure  vndoubted 
authoritie.— Sir  1'.  More.   WorUes,  p.  801. 

And  thus  as  if  he  had  beene  "wroth,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
clerkes,  fetch  hitlier  quiclilie,  the  certification  that  came  to 
me  from  Shrewesbury  vnder  the  bailiffes  seale.  witnessing 
the  errors  and  heresies,  which  this  losell  [Thorpe]  hatli 
venimouslie  sowne  there. — Fox.  Martyrs.  Hen.  IV. 


He< 


that  t\\v)r 
building  ni 
and  yet  tia 


iiring  seems  to  hope  it  will  be  an 
il  Jarusalera  divide  their  tongues 
lil'd  him  with  his  example  ;  for 
ilh  of  tono^ues  and  hands  at  the 
story  would  have  certify'd  him ; 


Milton.  An 


Eikon  Basilike. 


18. 

Certainly,  if  it  were  granted,  that  she  [Athaliah]  like  a 
new  Semirimis,  did  marcli  in  tlie  head  of  her  troop,  yet  it 
had  been  mere  madness  in  her  to  enter  the  place  alone,  wlicn 
her  assistants  were  kept  out. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  21.  s.  7. 

"Wliereof  when  the  king  was  informed,  he  woulde  there- 
vnto  geue  no  credite  vntill  he  had  sent  thether,  and  receyued 
the  certaintie.— Grafton.  Edui.  I.  an.  8. 


Tliat  doth  ill  cause  or  euill  end  ( 

For  vertue  is  the  band,  that  bindeth  harts  most  su 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


That  something  therefore  has  really  existed  from  eternity, 
is  one  of  the  certainest  and  most  evident  truths  in  the  world ; 
acknowledged  bv  all  men,  and  disputed  by  none. 

Clarke.  On  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

Wliat  is  the  meaninL'  tliat  \ic  are  not  to  believe  every 

■■■■'  "  '  i  llirv  be  of  God.     Cer- 

■  ■  ■  ■  rvcry  one  that  takes 
Ml  it  would  pretend  to 
1  11,:  i.ii  'h-  truths  of  God:  but 
we  are  to  examine  thuM-  tmit  make  this  pretence,  whether 
they  can  really  produce  their  credentials  that  they  come 
from  God.— 5/inr;),  vol.  vii.  Ser.  2. 


tainly  this  :  that  i 
upon  him  to  be  ai 
deliver  doctrines  t 


But,  I  hope,  before 
this  way  of  ce  ialnin 
goes  a  I'ittle  farther  ;li 
will  appear,  that  all  i 
has,  lies  in  nothing 


'  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that 

'  l.rn  1.  il/i-  of  our  own  ideas, 
■i"ii:  and,  I  believe  it 
■  iieral  truths  a  man 


!<i::  I  I, ■:':. standing, h.  ui.  c.  4. 
As  when  a  current,  from  the  ocean  wide. 
Rolls  through  the  Cyclades,  its  angrv  tide  : 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  circling  eddies  tost. 
The  certain  tenour  of  its  course  is  lost . 
Each  weary  pilot  for  his  safety  fears 
in  mute  suspense,  and  trembles  as  he  steers. 

U'l/kie.   The  Epignniud,  b.  i. 

Such  is  the  certainty  of  evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  furnish  his  mind  witli  those  principles,  that  may 
enable  him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 

llambler.  No.  32. 

CE'RTIFY,  V.  \  Fr.  Certifier,  formed  from 
Certi'i-icate,  v.  I  the  Lat.  Ccrtiim,  (see  Cf.r- 
Certi'ficate,  n.  /taix,)  and  ^en,  to  cause 
CERTiFir.\'TioN.  J  to  be. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  surely  or  certainly  knoivn  ; 
to  ascertain,  to  assure. 

He  is  his  lord  and  brother,  he  certifies  tliat  to  the, 
That  no  man  in  this  werld  he  lufes  so  mykelle. 

It.  Brmine,  p.  259. 
This  was  certified,  and  sikere  on  ilk  side.— /,;.  p.  249. 

And  whan  I  was  certified  of  your  name,  tlie  lenger  I  loked 
in  you  the  more  I  you  poodlie  draddc. 

Cliaiicer.  The  Teslamenl  of  Louc,  b.  i, 
Tliat  thou  with  vs  be  not  wroth. 
Though  we  suclie  thyng,  as  is  the  loth 
Upon  our  trouth  ccrlific—Guwer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Incontynent  he  sent  messengers  to  Kyng  Edwarde,  re- 

commeudyng  him  to  his  grace  with  all  liis  hert,  councel'lyng 

hym  to  come  thyther  and  to  passe  tlio  see,  cortifycnge  him 

how  the  Flemmynges  greatly  desyred  to  se  hym.  ' 

Bernera.  Froisiait.  Cronycle,  c.  32. 

She  wrote  letters  and  sent  messangcrs  to  the  Erenche 
Kynge,  dessTinge  him  not  to  consente  tliat  the  b.istarde  of 
Spaygne  shulde  make  her  any  nianer  of  warre.  seyiig,  tiiat 
Jier  resorte  was  to  the  court  of  Erauni'c.  cerlifyenij'hini  that 
TOOche  yuell  might  ensue,  and  many  inconiienyeutt.s  f.-ill 
thereby.— /rf,  10.  c.  239, 


Hereupon  Periander  commanded  Georgius  presently  to 
arise  to  apprehend  them  and  lay  them  up  fast  in  close 
prison,  where  no  person  might  have  accesse  unto  them,  or 
certifie  that  Ai'ion  was  alive  and  safe. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  282. 
About  Playsance,  is  a  towne  situate  vpoii  the  hiil  named 
Velleiacum,  wlierein  six  men  bronglit  a  certificate  that  they 
had  lined  one  hundred  and  ten  vearLS  apiece. 

'Hukcunll.  Apologie,  p.  163. 
The  said  secretary  [Cromwell]  certified  him.  [Pole,]  that 
in  case  his  learning  and  judgment  did  not  stretch  to  the 
satisfying  of  the  king's  mind  and  desire,  that  then  his 
return  hither  to  his  own  country  would  be  to  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  to  his  comfort  and  profit  of  his  friends. 

Stryjie.  Memoirs.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1535. 
AVhen  the  strangers  go  away,  their  Peuns  desire  them  to 
give  them  their  names  in  writing,  with  a  certificate  of  their 
honest  and  diligent  serving  'em :  and  these  they  show  to  the 
next  comers,  to  get  into  business ;  some  being  able  to  pro- 
duce a  large  scrowl  of  such  certificates. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  c.  13. 
CE'RULE,  adj.  \  Lat.  Cceruleus,  quasi  car- 
Ceri'lean.  I  lukus.     For  it  is  properly 

Ceru'leous.  f  that  colour   of  which   the 

Ceruli'fick,  arlj.  )  skye  (ccehim)  appears  to  be, 
(Vossius.)     See  Blue.     See  the  quotation  from 
H.  More. 
Then  gan  the  shepheard  gather  into  one 

His  stragling  goates,  and  draue  them  to  a  foord, 
■Whose  crrrule  stream,  rombling  in  pibble  stone. 
Crept  vnder  niosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 

Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat. 
For  the  danger  of  these  waters  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  this 
ceruleous  or  blue  coloured  sea,  that  overspreads  the  dia- 
phanous firmament  being  easily  discern'd  through  the  body 
thereof.— Jr.  More.  Litteral  Cabbala,  c.  1.  p.  7. 

And,  therefore,  I  allow  myself  to  guess  at  the  strength  of 
the  liquors  examined  by  this  experiment,  by  the  quantity 
of  them,  which  is  suflicient  to  destroy  or  restore  the  ceruleous 
colour  of  oiu:  tincture.— floyfe.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  734. 

I  say  then,  that  while  the  several  species  of  r.iys,  as  the 
ruhiflck,  cerulifick,  and  others,  are  by  refraction  separated 
one  from  another:  they  retain  those  motions,  which  are 
proper  to  each  of  them. — Grew.  Cosrtio.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Let  the  bulky  wain 

Through  dusty  roads  roll  nodding ;  or  the  hark 

That  silently  adown  the  cerule  stream 

Glides  with  white  sails,  dispense  the  downy  freight 

To  copsy  villages  on  either  side, 

And  spiry  towns.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

Behold  yon  steepy  cliff;  the  modern  pile 

Perchance  may  now  delight,  while  that  rever'd 

In  ancient  days,  the  page  alone  declares. 

Or  narrow  coin  through  cerulean  rust. 

Id.  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 
CE'UUSE,  n.  )  Fr.Ccrusse,  ceruse-.  It.  Ce- 
Ce'rl'sed.  f  rusa  ;   Lat.  Ceru.tsa,  a  kind  of 

paint  or  ointment,  which  females  laid  upon  their 
faces  to  produce  fairness.  The  name  seems  to 
denote  that  it  had  some  similarity  to  wax, 
(Vossius.) 

The  preparation  commonly  called   while  lead, 
also  bears  the  name  of  ceruse. 
Ther  n'as  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 


Cha 


Prologue,  V.  662 


And  the  breath  s 

ayre  all  the  body  " 

quickesiluer.— )'., 

The  college  of  pli 

As  they  were  ii.st 


To  keep  oil' age  and  time. 

Massinger.  The  Bondman,  Act  iii.  EC.  i, 
2S8 


CES 

I  dare  tell  you. 

To  your  new  ce-usd  lace  what  I  have  spoken 
Freely  behind  your  back,  what  1  think  of  .vou; 
You  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
Keasoji  to  be  so  that  I  ever  read  of. 

Beaum.  8;  Flctch.  Spanish  Curate,  Act  v.  sc.  i. 

But,  sister,  whether  it  touch  you  or  no,  it  touches  your 
beauties,  and  1  am  sure  they  will  abide  the  touch;  an'  thev 
do  not,  a  plague  of  all  ceruse,  say  I. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Activ.  sc.  S. 

Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks. 

Where  red  and  whitest  colours  mix  ; 

In  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 

For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes.— Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

C  E  S  S,  r.  ^  Junius  thinks  is  a-kin  to  Bar.  Lat. 
Cess,  n.  V  Saisire,  to  seize  upon.  It  is  pro- 
Ce'ssor.  J  bably  no  other  than  iSess  or  Assess; 
from  the  It.  Assessare,  to  impose  a  tax,  (assesso,) 
which  never  is  imposed  unless  by  an  assize  (^nisi  ab 
assessu)  of  men  appointed  for  that  purpose.  See 
Assess.      See  the  two  first  quotations. 

A  subsidy  we  call  that  which  is  imposed  upon  every  man, 
being  ccssed  by  the  pole,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  va- 
luation of  their  goods  and  lands.— Camien.  Eliz.  an.  1563. 

Eudox.  But  what  is  that  which  you  call  cesseT  It  is  a 
word  sure  unusual  among  us  here,  therefore,  (I  pray  you) 
expound  the  same. 

Iren.  Cesse  is  none  other  than  that  which  yourselfe  called 
imposition,  but  it  is  in  a  kind  unacquainted  perhaps  unto 
you. — Spenser.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  p.  227. 

To  count  the  particular  faults  of  private  men,  should  be  a 
worke  too  infinite ;  yet  some  there  be  of  that  nature,  that 
though  they  be  in  private  men,  yet  their  evill  reacheth  to  a 
generall  hurt,  as  the  extortion  of  sheriff's,  and  their  sub- 
sheritfs,  and  bayliffes,  the  corruption  of  victuallers,  cessors, 
&c.—Id.  lb.  p.  230. 

CESSE.  Out  of  all  cesse.  Cotgrave  says,  sans 
ccsse,  cx-cess-ivc\y,  immoderate,  out  of  all  cesse 
and  cry. 

1  Car.  I  prethee  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few  flockes 
in  the  point :  the  poore  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers,  out  of 
aU  cesse.— Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

CESSA'TION.  >       Lat.  Cessare,  cessalum,  to 
Ce'ssant,  arf/'.     I  cease,  (qv. ) 
A  leaving,  quitting,  or  discontinuing;  a  desisting 
or  forbearing  to  do,  or  from  doing,  any  thing. 

In  this  engaged  estate  of  my  life,  God  has  been  pleased, 
by  a  civil  death,  to  contrive  a  justifiable  intermission  of 
secular  duties,  and  by  such  a  way,  as  renders  even  this 
cessant  state  in  some  sort  active,  and  di-scharging  my  obli- 
gations.—il/oun/ajjii?.  Devout  Essays,  Ep.  Ded. 

To  whom  Jack  Cade  gave  very  good  language,  but  directly 
affirming  no  cessation  of  arms,  unless  the  king  in  person 
would  hear  the  grievances  of  the  subject  and  pass  his 
princely  word  for  the  reformation  of  their  wrongs. 

Baker.  Hen.  VI.  an.  H50. 

And  therefore  make  Pythick  truce,  (as  they  say)  for  the 
while  with  vice  and  wickednesse,  which  you  are  ever  wont 
to  chastice  and  rebuke,  in  all  your  speeches,  and  come  and 
sit  down  here  by  us  again,  that  together  with  us  you  may 
search  out  some  othei  cause  of  this  general  eclipse  and 
cessation  of  oracles,  which  now  is  in  question. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1078. 

A  cessation  of  all  hostilities  was  to  begin  within  two 
months,  and  to  continue  till  all  was  concluded  by  a  com- 
plete treaty,  and  ratified  :  provided  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  then  entirely  restored. — Biirnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1 709. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  cessation  of  my  perform- 
ances will  raise  any  enquiry,  for  I  have  never  been  much  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  nor  can  boast  that,  in  the  progress 
of  my  undertaking,  I  have  been  animated  by  the  rewards  of 
the  liberal,  the  caresses  of  the  great,  or  the  praises  of  the 
eminent. — Rambler,  No.  208. 

CE'SSION.      See  Cede. 

CEST,  w.  Lat.  CfS^!(S;  Gr.  KftTTor.  Cingulum 
acu  pictum,  and  so  called^a  KevTeir,  i.  o.  pungcre, 
quia  aciis  covipunclionibus  claboratum ;  because 
worked  by  the  prickings  of  a  needle.  Ceslvs, 
Lat.  is  most  commonly  used.      Applied  to — 

The  girdle  or  zone  of  Venus. 

Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  divincst  name. 

To  whom,  prepar'd  and  bath'd  in  heaven. 

The  cest  of  amplest  jiower  is  given, 

To  few  the  god-like  gift  assigns. 

To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  loins. 

And  gaze  her  visions  wild,  and  feel  unmixt  her  flame. 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Poetical  CharailCT, 


CHA 

CETA'CEOnS,  a,y.     Lat.  Cete,  of  uncertain 
origin  :   a  whale  ; 

Of  the  kind  or  class  of  v/hale. 


a  cetacenus  fishes,  or  as  the  Latins  call  them,  sea-beasts 
tail  hath  a  difterent  position  from  what  it  hath 


/facere,   (Menage.)     To   warm 
or  cause  to  be  warm.      Skinner 


otlier  tishes,  for  whereas  in  these  it  is  erected  perpendicular 
«  the  horizon,  in  tliem  it  lies  parallel  thereto  partly  to 
supply  the  use  of  the  hitider-pair  of  fins,  which  these  crea- 
lures  lack,  and  partly  to  raise  and  depress  the  body  at  plea- 
cure.— Any.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  parts  and  properties  which 
cetaceous  fishes  have  in  common  with  land  animals,  yet 
tht^re  still  remain  others,  that  in  a  natural  arrangement  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  must  determine  us,  after  the  example 
of  the  illustrious  Ray,  to  place  tliem  in  the  rank  of  fishes  ; 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  first  of  systematic  writers 
assigns. — Pennant.  Zoology^  Class  4.  i^iViW. 

CHAFE,  V.    ^       Fr.  Otauffer,    from   Calfare, 
Chafe,  n.         (^  formed  by  contraction  from Ca/- 
Ciu'fer, 
Cha'fin( 
says,  by  rubbing  or  friction ;  and  also,  translate 
longius  sensu  ; — to  chafe,  is  used  for  to  kindle  with 
anger.      And  as  now  used  it  i: 

To  warm,  heat,  or  inflame ;  to  kindle,  (sc.)  with 
rubbing,  friction,  or  attrition;  (to  rub,)  and  (met.) 
to  warm,  to  kindle,  with  vexation,  ^vith  anger. 
Chafer  is  used  by  Baker  simply  for — 
A  vessel ;  a  dish  or  bowl. 
To  chafe  or  warm,  (sc. )  perfumes ;  to  incense 
to  perfume. 
Medle  we  nat  moche  with  hem.  to  raeevcn  any  wratthe 
Lestechestcc*a«/eousso. — Piers  P!ouIinian.Fision,^.23i 
Ne  for  no  harme  that  men  do  ne  say,  he  ne  chafeth  nc 
ayenst  reson. — Chaucer.  Tlie  Persones  Tale. 

All   fTOod  smelles  are  i 
medled  and  chanfed  togitl 

The  tyme  ^vent  ouer  forwarde  and  the  sonne  mounted, 
and  the  dayes  chafed  maruaylously,  for  it  was  aboute  myd- 
somer,  whan  the  Sonne  was  in  his  strength,  and  specially  in 
Spayne  and  Granada,  and  in  the  farre  countreyes  of  Scpten- 
tryon. — Berners.  Frolssart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  103. 
But  when  as  her  he  by  no  means  could  find. 
After  long  search  and  cbauffhe  turned  backe 
Unto  the  place  where  me  he  left  behind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtleene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
Heaven's  sun,  which  stay'd  so  long  from  us  this  year, 
Stay'd  in  your  north  (I  think)  for  she  was  there, 
And  hither  by  kind  nature  drawn  from  thence^ 
Here  rages,  chafes,  and  threatens  pestilence. 

Donne.  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Chor.  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-faU'n 
Stalking  with  less  unconsci'nable  strides. 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultrie  chafe. 

Milton.   Samson  Agonistes. 
Then  the  yeoman  of  the  scullerj-,  with  a  pan  of  fire  to 
heat  the  irons,  a  chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends  of  the 
irons,  and  two  forms  for  all  officers  to  set  their  stulf  on. 

Baker.  Hen.  riU.  an.  1541. 
Mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them 
in  a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coales  together,  stirring 
them  well  that  they  doe  not  bume. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  389. 
I  strok'd  his  neck  and  shoulders  bare, 
And  squeez'd  the  water  from  his  hair. 
Then  chafd  his  little  hands  in  mine, 
And  cheer'd  him  with  a  draught  of  wine. 

Hughes.  Anacreov,  Ode  3. 
A  strange  and  supernatural  instance  of  which  we  have 
in  our  Saviour,  in  the  sad  preliminaries  of  his  passion.  The 
inward  chajings  and  agitations  of  his  struggling  soul  forcing 
away  through  his  body,  by  a  sweat  even  of  blood,  and  open- 
ing all  his  veins,  by  an  inward  sense  of  something  sharper 
than  the  impression  of  any  lance  or  spear  from  without. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 

Anon  with  helms. 

With  spears  and  bucklers,  grating  o'er  the  bed 
Of  loosen'd  stone,  with  limbs  and  trunks  of  men. 
The  turbid  current  chafes.— Glover.  Athcnaid.  b.  xxii. 


CHAFF. 

Cin'FFLESS. 

Cha'ffy. 


^      A.  i 
J  from  t 


S.  Ceaf:  Dut.  Kaf;  Ger. 
Skinner  and  Lye  think 
the  A.S.  Caf,  light,  swift; 
because  chaff,  on  accour.-t  of  its  lightness,  is 
moved  swiftly  in  the  air.  Wachter  prefers  the 
Ger.  Kaw,  hollow,  empty,  light ; — est  enim  folli- 
culus  sine  grano. 

See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 


R.  Brunnc,  p.  277. 
Me  list  not  of  the  chaf  ne  of  the  stre 
M.iken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  corn. 

Chancer.  T/ie  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  v.  5121. 
VOL,  I. 


Toi 

How  might  I  do  to  get  a  graffe 

Of  this  vnspotted  tree  ? 
For  all  the  rest  are  plaine  but  chaffe 
■\Vliich  seme  good  come  to  bee. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  A  Praise  of  his  Lady. 

For  whose  sake  I  let  all  go  to  losse,  and  count  the  as 

chaffe  or  refuse  (that  is  so  say,  as  thinges  which  are  purged 

out,  and  refused,  when  a  thing  is  tried  and  made  perfect) 

that  I  might  win  Christ.— I'j/ndaH.  Workes,  p.  213. 

If  the  eares  be  bolted  by  themselves  .alone  for  goldsmiths 
worke.  the  chaffe  comming  thereof  is  called  in  Latine,  Acus ; 
but  if  it  be  threshed  and  beaten  upon  a  paved  fioore,  eare, 
straw,  and  all  together  (as  in  most  parts  of  the  worlde  they 
use  to  doe,  for  to  fodder  cattaile  or  give  provender  to  horses) 
then  it  is  tearmed  Palea  ;  but  the  refuse  or  chaffe  remaining 
after  that  P.anicke  or  Semama  bee  cleansed^  they  call  in 
Latine  Appluda,  however  in  some  counties  it  be  otherwise 
nameO..— Holland.  Ptinic,  b.  xviii.  c.  10. 

The  careful  plowman  doubting  stands 

Least  on  the  threshing  fioore  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

The  loue  I  beare  him 

Made  me  to  fan  you  thus,  but  the  gods  made  you 
(Vnlike  all  others)  chaffelesse.     Pray  your  pardon. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 
The  most  slight  and  chaffy  opinion,  if  at  a  great  remove 
from  the  present  age,  contracts  such  an  esteem  and  venera- 
tion, that  it  outweighs  what  is  infinitely  more  ponderous 
and  rational  of  a  modern  date. 

Glamnll.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 
Some  birds,   you  know,  Lindamor,  we  usually  beguile 
with  chaff,  and  others  are  generally  drawn  in  by  appropriated 
baits,  and  by  the  mouth,  not  the  eye. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  Ref  10. 
And  the  poor  husbandman,  with  folded  arms. 
Surveying  his  lost  labours,  and  a  heap 
Of  blasted  chaff,— the  product  of  the  field 
Whence  he  expected  bread. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii. 
'Till  swoln  to  tempests  they  outrage  the  thunder. 
Winnow  the  chaffy  snow,  and  mock  the  skies 
Even  with  their  own  artillery  retorted. 

Armstrong.    Imitations  of  Shakespeare. 

CHA'FFER,  V.  '\       Lye    (in   Junius)   has  no 

Cha'ffer,  n.         I  doubt,  —  from     the     Alam. 

Cha'ffering,  71.   I  Chaiiphen,  emere.     In  Goth. 

Cha'ffery.  J  Kaupori;  A.S.  Ceapan,  ci/- 
pan ;  Ger.  Kaafen,  to  trafflck,  to  cheap,  to  buy 
or  sell.  In  Lvhe  xix.  I.3,_Goth.  Kaupoth  ,-  A. ,?'. 
Cenpiath  ;  Wiclif, — Chaffare  ye.     As  now  used 

Those,  who  do  not  give  the  price  asked,  or 
who  do  not  take  that  offered,  but  make  repeated 
offers  or  repeated  refusals,  with  a  view  to  greater 
gains,  are  said  to  chaffer. 

Mathew  makefh  mencion  of  a  man  that  lente 
Hus  silver  to  thre  menne.  and  menynge  that  thie  sholde 
Chaffare  and  cheve  thr  with,  in  chele  and  in  hete 
And  he  that  best  laborede.  best  was  alowede. 

Piers  Ploulman,  p.  141. 
And  whanne  hise  ten  seruantis  weren  cleped,  he  gaf  to 

hem  ten  besauntis  and  seyde  to  hem.  chaffare  ye  til  I  come. 

Wiclif  Luke,  c,  19. 

He  comaundede  hise  seruantis  to  be  clepid  to  whiche  he 

hadde  gyue  money;  to  wite  how  myche  ech  hadde  wonne 

by  chaffarynge. — /;.'.  lb. 
Hir  chaffaire  was  so  thrifty  and  so  newe. 
That  every  wight  hath  deintee  to  chaffare 
With  hem,  and  eke  to  sellen  hem  her  ware. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4537. 

My  gold  is  yours,  whan  that  it  you  leste. 
And  not  only  my  gold,  but  my  chaffare  : 
Take  what  you  lest,  God  shUde  that  ve  spare. 

Id.  The  Shipma'nncs  Tale,  V.  13,215. 
But  of  this  point,  lo  thus  I  fare. 
As  he  that  payeth  for  his  chaffare. 
And  bieth  it  dere,  and  yet  hath  none  : 
So  mote  he  nedes  proue  gone.  Conner.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

From  these  to  the  Troglodites,  in  the  south-west  coast,  is 
foure  days  journey,  with  whom  they  chaffer  and  trafRcke 
onelye  for  a  certaine  precious  stone  or  gem,  which  wee  call  a 
carbuncle,  brought  out  of  ^thyopia. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  10. 

Now,  as  the  place  whence  he  came  was  so  dry,  that,  as 
Malmsbury  saith,  miserahili  commercio,  ihi  aqua  veneat  : 
"  by  sad  chaffer  they  were  fain  to  give  money  for  water ;"  so 
he  removed  to  one  so  low  and  moist,  men  sometimes  (upon 
my  knowledge)  would  give  money  to  be  rid  of  water. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Wiltshire. 

A  thousand  patrons  thither  ready  bring 

Their  new-fain  churches  to  the  chaffering  ; 

Stake  three  yeares'  stipend ;  no  man  asketh  more. 

Bn.  Hall.  b.  ii.  Sat.  5. 


For  curate  he  had  none. 

Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care : 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair. 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold. 

Dryden.  The  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 

CHAGRI'N,  V.  \     Not  in  our  old  Dictionaries. 

CiiACRi'N,  n.  S  Fr.  Chagriner,  the  origin  of 
which  Menage  confesses  to  be  entirely  unknown 
to  him ;  he  suggests,  however,  Carchinus,  qui 
signifie  un  cancer,  mauvaise  humeu-r,  a  cancer  or 
ill  humour.     Cotgrave  explains  it ; — 

"  To  vex,  disquiet,  grieve,  trouble,  perplex,  filj 
with  care,  heauinesse,  melancholy,  anguish." 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin. 

That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  4. 

But  friends,  and  favourites,  to  chagrin  them. 

Find  counties,  countries,  seas  between  them : 

Meet  once  a  year,  then  part,  and  then, 

Retiring,  wish  to  meet  again. 

Shenstone.  The  Progress  nf  Taste,  pt.  i. 

Oh  !  trifling  head,  and  fickle  heart 

Chagrin'd  at  whatso'er  thou  art ; 

A  dupe  to  follies  yet  untry'd, 

And  sick  of  pleasures,  scarce  enjoy'd! 

Warton.  The  Progress  of  Discontent. 

The  closest  connection  had  been  formed  between  him  and 
Feenou,  in  testimony  of  which  they  had  exchanged  names  ; 
and  therefore  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined,  that  another 
person  now  put  in  his  claim  to  the  honours,  which  his  friend 
had  hitherto  enjoyed. — Cook,  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  c.  Ii. 

I  hid  myself  a  fortnight  in  the  country,  that  my  chagrin 
might  fume  away  without  observation,  and  then  retui'ning 
to  my  shop  began  to  listen  after  another  lottery. 

Rambler.  No.  ISI. 

CHAIN,!;.)        Fr.Oiain;     U.   Catena ;     Sp. 

Chain,  n.  j  Cadena  ;  Lat.  Cate7ia  ;  Gr.  Ka- 
Bnfia,  monile  dependens,  from  Kaflifo-ffai,  demittere, 
descendere.  Gesner  explains, —  Catena,  vinculum 
ex  ferrcis  annulis,  a  ligature  of  iron  rings.  Mar- 
tinius,— connexus  annulorum  ;  i.  e.  a  connected 
series  of  rings  or  links.      Applied  (met.) — 

To  a  connexion  of  ideas  or  arguments  ;  to  any 
connected  succession  or  series. 

To  chain  is  to  fasten,  bind,  or  confine  with  a 
chain ;  to  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  those 
chained ;  and,  hence,  to  enslave,  to  enthral. 

Chain  is  written  prefixed  to — shot,  pump,  &c. 

Thorgh  Edward  long  trayne  Gascoyn  is  born  down, 

Non  defendes  his  chayne,  but  only  Bayoun. 

S.  Brunne,  p.  2C4. 

Wiich  man  hadde  hous  in  birielis  and  neither  with  cheynes 
now  myghte  ony  mon  bynde  hym.  For  ofte  tymes  he  was 
bounden  in  stokis  and  cheynes,  and  he  hadde  broke  the 
cheynes  and  hadde  broke  the  stockis  to  small  gobetis. 

r/iclif.  Mark,  c.  5. 

Which  [man]  hadde  his  ahydyng  among  ye  graues,  and  no 
man  coulde  bynde  him  :  no  not  with  cheines  because  y>  whe 
he  was  often  bounde  wi  fetters  and  cheynes,  he  plucked  the 
chaines  asundre  and  broke  the  fetters  in  peces. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Befom  his  triumphe  walketh  she  [Zenobia] 

With  gilte  chaines  on  hire  necke  honging, 

Crouncd  she  was,  as  after  hire  degree. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,3C2. 

Lastly  ye  kjTige  aduert>'syng  in  his  mjTide,  that  hemyght 
nothynge  dere  ye  Sarazeyns  without  he  might  passe  that 
riuer  of  Thanoys,  concluded  by  aduyce  of  his  maryners,  to 
m.ike  a  brydge  of  shyppes,  [so  that  finally  he  cheyned  and 
fastened  his  shj-ppes,]  togyder  in  such  wyse,  that  a  passage 
was  made  for  his  knightes.— Jniynn,  an.  1273. 

Our  captaine  and  master  perceiuing  their  pretence,  caused 
our  gunners  to  make  all  our  ordinance  readie  with  crosso 
barres,  ehainesholte  and  liaile  shot. 

Hacklmjt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  ptii.  p.  63. 

And  he  made  two  heed  peces  of  molten  brasse,  to  set  on 
the  toppes  of  the  pyllars,  of  fyue  cubytes  long  a  pece,  w'  gar- 
landes  of  brodred  worcke,  and  whopes  of  ehayne-worcke  for 
the  heed  peces  that  were  on  the  pvllavs,  vii.  for  the  one,  and 
vii.  for  ye  olheT.— Bible,  an.  1551.'    3  Kinges,  c.  7. 

What  is  this  knowledge  I  but  the  sky-stoln  fire. 

For  which  tlie  thief  still  chain  <l  in  ice  doth  sit  ? 
And  which  the  poor,  rude,  satyr  did  admire. 
And  needs  would  kiss,  but  burnt  his  lips  with  it. 

Davics.  The  Introduction. 
In  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second  causes, 
which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  ofler  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some 
oblivion  of  the  highest  cause  :  but  when  a  man  passeth  on 
farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the  works 
I'P 


CHA 

of  providence  ;  then,  according  to  tlie  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain 
must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  b.  i. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  hitmony.— Milton.  L' Allegro,  v.  143. 

The  slanders  by  admire  her  passing  forces, 
And  chiefe  their  wives  that  saw  them  killed  so, 
For  as  a  chain-shot  sweeps  all  in  the  way, 
So  with  those  nine  Marsisa  then  did  play. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  ix.  s.  55. 

■When  the  rice  is  ripe  and  gathered  in,  they  tread  it  out 
of  the  car  with  buffaloes,  in  a  large  round  place  made  with 
a  hard  floor  fit  for  that  purpose,  where  they  chain  three  or 
four  of  these  beasts,  one  at  the  tail  of  another,  and  driving 
them  round  in  a  ring,  as  in  a  horse-mill,  they  so  order  it 
that  the  buffaloes  may  tread  upon  it  all. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  a.l\.\&^i. 

For  he  that  so  breaketh  one  command  is  guilty  of  all  ;  he 
breaks  the  chain  in  pieces,  and  shows  contempt  of  the  law- 
giver, and  want  of  inward  sincerity  towards  God. 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

An  habitual  sadness  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  the  facul- 
ties are  chained  to  a  single  object,  which  can  never  be  con- 
templated but  with  hopeless  uneasiness.— iJs»!6/i;r,  No.  47. 

The  sides  of  the  bay  are  white  cliffs  of  great  height ;  the 
middle  is  low  land,  mth  hills  gradually  rising  behind,  one 
towering  above  another  and  terminating  in  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  aopear  to  be  far  inland. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

CHAIR,  n.  \      From  the  A.  S.  Ci/ran,  acyran, 

Ch.mr,  v.  S  to  turn,  to  turn  about,  to  turn 
oackvvards  and  forwards.  A  chair  is  a  species  of 
seat.  It  is  not  a  fixed,  but  a  movable  seat,  turned 
about  and  returned  at  pleasure ;  and  from  that 
circumstance  it  has  its  denomination.  It  is  a 
c/mer-seat,  {Tooke,n.  190.) 

Chair  is  used  in  old  writers  as  we  now  use  car, 
or  chariot. 

To  chair,  is  a  common  expression  used  at  elec- 
tions for  members  of  parliament,  when  the  trium- 
phant candidate  is  carried  about  in  a  chair. 

As  he  wende  aboute  by  the  see,  &  such  poer  adde  an  honde. 
Up  achaere  he  sat  adoun,  al  vp  the  see  sonde. 
An  enresonede  hys  men,  as  hii  byuore  him  stonde. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  321. 
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Anon  he  ful  of  sorowe 

Fro  h'  chaire  thare  he  sat.  &  brak  bus  necke  atweyne. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p 


And  he  tumyde  aghen  sittinge  in  his  chare  &  redynge 
Isaie  the  prophete,  and  the  spirite  seide  to  Philip,  neighe 
thou  and  ioyne  thee  to  this  chare.- 


-Id.  Dedis.  lb. 


God  daunted  all  his  pride,  and  all  his  host. 
For  he  so  sore  fell  out  of  his  chare, 
That  it  his  limraes  and  his  skinne  to  tare, 
So  that  he  neither  mighte  go  ne  ride  ; 
But  in  a  cliaire  men  about  him  bare. 

Chaucer.  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,531. 

He  with  great  humilitee 

Out  of  his  chare  to  grounde  lepte. 

And  them  in  both  his  armes  clepte.— Coa'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  i, 


The  Scithes  sware  only  by  the  chayre  or  throne  of  theyr 

kyng  which  othe  if  they  brake,  they  therefore  suffer  death. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Gouernovr,  c.  7. 

And  stroue  to  match,  in  royall  rich  array 
Great  Junoe's  golden  chaire,  the  which  they  say 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  -when  she  does  ride 
To  Joue's  high  house  through  heauen's  brass-paued  way. 
Spen         "-  -•-  " ,.  :    -  . 
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But  restless  was  the  chair,  the  back  erect 
Distress'd  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease 
The  slipp'ry  seat  betray'd  the  sliding  part 
That  press'd  it ;  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down, 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 

Coicper.  Task,  b.  i. 

CHAISE.  Fr.  Chaise,  for  Cliaire,  says  Duchat, 
by  the  change  ois  into  r,  common  in  our  language. 
Applied  to — 

A  light  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse  or  more. 

One  question  more  comes  into  my  mind  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is,  whether  the  back  of  those  that  fall  down  so  flat,  are 
so  made  that,  when  it  is  up,  one  may  lean  and  loll  against 
it  at  one's  ease,  as  in  a  coach  or  chariot:  for  I  am  grown  a 
verj-  lazy  fellow,  and  have  now  three  chairs  to  lean  .ind  loll 
in,  and  would  not  be  without  that  relief  in  my  chaise. 

Locke.  To  Anthony  Collins. 

Every  body  here  hires  a  carriage,  and  Mr.  Banks  hired 
two.  They  are  open  chaises,  made  to  hold  two  people,  and 
driven  by  a  man  sitting  on  the  coach-box ;  for  each  of  these 
he  paid  two  rix  dollars  a  day. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

CHA'LDRON.  A  large  measure,  particularly 
of  coals,  containing  2000  pounds.  1  know  not 
whether  from  Fr.  Chauderon,  caldarium,  so  many 
coals  as  are  sulBcient  for  heating  (calfaciendo')  a 
large  cauldron  I  (  Skinner. ) 


nobles.— S(r2/;)e.  ^fcn 


Edw.  VI. 


.  1552. 


CHA'LICE,  n.  )      Fr.Calice:   Sp.Caliz;  Lat. 

Cha'liced,  adj.  )  Cali.v ;  Gr.  Kt/Xi^  and  so  called 
vapa  TO  KvMfcOai,  from  its  roundness.  Usually 
applied  to — 

A  cup  used  in  religious  rites. 


And  therefore  he  saith  that  in  their  time  tliei  had  treen 
chalices  &  golden  prestes,  and  now  haue  we  golden  chalices 
and  treen  prestos.- .Sir  T.  More.  WorJces,  p.  114. 

And  the  grave  clergy  had  with  them  been  set. 
To  warrant  what  they  undertook  was  just. 

And  as  for  monies,  that  to  be  no  let, 
They  bade  the  king,  for  that  to  them  to  trust : 
The  church  to  pawn  would  see  her  chalice  laid, 
Ere  she  would  leave  one  pioneer  unpaid. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincouri. 

Hearke.  hearke,  the  larke  at  heauen's  gate  sings, 

and  Phoebus  gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

on  chalic'd  flowers  that  lyes. 

Shakespeare.  Cymheline,  Actii.  sc.  3. 

Saying,  that  the  lifting  up  of  the  host  betokeneth  nothing, 
but  the  sending  down  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  to  suffer 
death  for  man :  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  chalice  signified, 
thiit  the  Father  of  heaven  sent  down  his  Son  to  shed  his 
blood  in  earth  for  man's  salvation 

Strype.  Memoirs.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1556. 

The  same  meiry  gentleman  represented  the  office  thus : 
"  They  get  tliem  a  tankard  (as  though  they  refused  the  use 
of  a  chalice)  and  one  saith,  I  drink,  and  I  am  thankful.  The 
more  joy  of  thee,  saith  the  other." 

Id.  Memoirs.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1554. 

O'er  the  horns 

Th'  inverted  chalice,  foaming  from  the  grape, 
Discharg'd  a  rich  libati  "'  '         ' 


-Glover.  Leonida 


CHA 

Else  how  should  even  tale  be  regisfred. 

Or  all  thy  draughts  on  the  chalk'd  barrel's  head. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  T.  Sat.  2. 

And  accordingly  he  hath  chalked  out  a  new  way  of  loving 

also ;  he  gave  his  life  for  us :  yea,  himself,  and  all  his  glory ; 

and  so  it  follows  that  in  John,  xv.  12,  Love  one  another,  as 

I  have  loved  yo\i.— Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  S39. 

The  wheat  of  Campaine  is  reddir,  but  this  of  Pisa  whiter : 
and  more  weightie  it  is,  if  it  come  from  a  ehalhie  ground,  or 
have  chalk  mingled  among. — Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  i.  p.  563. 

Terrible  apprehensions  and  answerable  to  their  names, 
are  r.iised  of  fayrie  stones  and  elve's  spurs  found  commonly 
with  us,  in  stone,  chalk,  and  marl-pits. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

In  that  room,  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  with 
a  rusty  green,  he  found  John  Milton  sitting  in  an  elbow 
chair :  black  cloths  and  neat  enough ;  pale  but  not  cadaver- 
ous ;  his  hands  and  fingers  gouty,  and  with  chalk-stones. 

Richardson.  Life  of  Milton. 


Cole,  whose  dark  streams  his  flowery  island  lave; 
And  chalky  Wcy,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave. 

Pope.    Windsor  Forest 
I  shall  pursue  the  plan  1  have  chalked  out  in  my  letters 
that  follow  t\a&.— Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight 
chalk  of  incendiaries,  with  "  no  popery,"  on  walls  and  doors 
of  devoted  houses,  than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized 
company. — Id.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

There  is  as  much  expression  in  the  Susanna  as  perhaps 


looking  at  the  warm  splendid  colours  of  Rubens:  his  full 
and  rich  composition  makes  this  look  cold  and  scanty. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders,  Sgc. 
Already  British  coasts  appear  to  rise. 
The  chalky  cliffs  salute  their  longing  eyes ; 
Each  to  his  breast,  where  floods  of  rapture  roll, 
Embracing  strains  the  mistress  of  his  soul. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  I. 

CHA'LLENGE,  v.  ^       Dut.  Kalangiereii;  Fr. 
1    Chah 


Cha'llenge,  n. 
Cha'i.lengable, 


alanger,cala7iger.  Cfia- 


Faeric  Queene,  b. 


At  last  agreed  they  call'd  him  by  consent. 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament. 
And  the  fair  speaker  rising  from  the  chair 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  declare. 

Dryden.  Tlie  Wife  of  Balh. 

To  this  end,  it  was  agreed  by  Mr.  Bouse,  chairman  to  that 
issembly,  and  the  rest  of  Cromwell's  junto,  to  meet  earlier 
;n  the  house  than  was  usMni.— Ludlow.  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

But,  give  him  port  and  potent  sack. 

From  milk-sop  he  starts  up  Mohaok ; 

Holds  that  the  happy  know  no  hours ; 

So  through  the  streets  at  midnigh*  scowers, 

Breaks  watchmen's  heads  and  chairmen's  glasses, 

And  tbeiice  proceeds  to  nickinssashes.— Prior.  Alma,  c.S. 


CHALK,  t;.     "j       Lat.  Calx,  calcis,  from  Or. 

Chalk,  n.  I  XaXi|,  which  denotes  a  stone 

Cha'lky.  I  or  the  fragments  of  stone,  of 

Cha'lkstone.  J  which    cement   or   mortar   is 

made.      Scheidius    observes,   that   from   KAaeic, 

frangere,  (pp.)  KeKKaxa,  is   k\wcos,  which  might 

give"  the    contracted  KAa|,   whence  kuA^.      See 

Calcareoi's. 

To  chalk,  is  to  cover,  or  spread  over  with  chalh; 
to  mark  out  a  tract  or  course,  as  if  with  chalk. 


For  thys  wyll  not  be  allowed  of  them  that  know  chese  fro 
chalke,  no,  though  they  brynge  with  them  thre  Ambroses 
for  their  witnesse.— Ba/c.  Apology,  p.  71. 

But  whan  they  shoulde  walke 

Were  fayne  with  a  chatke 

To  score  on  the  balke.—S*f //on.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 


/longer  or  chalenger,  Me- 
nage thinks  is  derived 
from  Calumnier,  from  the  Lat.  Calumniari.  Wiclif 
renders  calumniam  sitstineret,  he  might  be  chalengid ; 
calumniantur,  chaletige  falsli.  Neque  calumniam 
facialis,  nether  make  ye  fals  chaletige. 

"  To  claim,  challenge,  demand,  make  title  unto ; 
also  to  challenge,  accuse,  appeach,  complain,  charge 
v/ith,  call  in  question  for  an  offence,  crime,  or 
trespass,"  (Cotgrave.) 

The  emperesse  to  Engelond  com. 

To  calangy  after  hyre  fader,  by  rygte  the  kyncdom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  451. 
Grante  him  conquere  his  right  Gascoyne  and  Normundie, 
That  the  kyug  of  France  chalanges  falsly. 

ii.  Brunne,  p.  235. 
And  wele  it  was  to  witen  no  chalange  ageyn.— /rf.  p.  S7. 

Somme  serven  the  kynge.  and  hus  silver  tellen 

In  the  chekkere  and  the  chaunceliie.  ciialcngynge  hu» 

dettes 
Of  wardes  &  of  wardemotes.— PiVrs  Plouhman,  p.  5. 

Acharter  is  chalangable.  byfore  a  chief  iustice.— W.  p.  221 

For  the  tribune  dredde  lest  the  iewis  wolde  take  him  bi  the 


Hauynge  good  conscience,  that  in  that  thing  that  thei 
bacbiten  of  you,  thei  ben  confoundid  whifh  chalengc  falsli 
youre  good  conuersacioun  in  Crist. — Id.  1  Petlr,  c.  3. 

And  he  seide  to  hem,  smrte  ye  no  man  wrongfully,  nether 
make  yc  fals  challenge  and  be  ye  a  payed  with  your  soudis. 

God  oftentjTnes  by  clere  examples  aiid  bodely  deK-uerances 
chalcngeth  to'  himself  the  glorye  of  his  owne  name. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c,  3. 


Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,036. 

Then  the  thirde  daye  came  in  an  other  knyght  of  Henaude 
as  chalenger,  to  whom,  as  defendaijt,  came  in  sir  John 
Cornewayll,  knyght,  and  so  well  bare  him.  that  he  put  the 
straunger  to  the  worse. — Fabyan,  an.  1503. 

Antonius  on  the  other  side  bravely  sent  him  word  apaine, 
and  challenged  the  combat  of  him,  man  for  man,  though  he 
were  the  elder :  and  that  if  he  refused  him  so,  he  wou'd 
then  light  a  battle  with  him  in  the  fields  of  Pharsalia,  as 
Julius  Cssar  and  Pompey  had  done  before. 

JHortK.  Plutarch,  J.  776. 


CHA 

To  all  yet,  he  his  clmttenge  made  at  every  matliall  feate, 
And  easily  foild  all  since  with  Iiim  Minerva  was  so  great. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
Scon  after  this  so  fierce  conflict  was  done, 

Anotller  challenger  straight  steppeth  out. 
With  whom  Martano  was  required  to  runne, 

But  he  (whose  heart  was  ever  full  of  doubt) 

With  fonde  excuses  sought  the  same  to  shunne, 

And  shew'd  liimselfe  a  faint  and  dastard  lout. 

Harringlon.  Orlando,  b.  xvii.  3.  63. 
Now,  at  the  time  and  in  th'  appointed  place, 
The  challenger  and  challeng'd,  face  to  face. 
Approach  ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew, 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  changed  their  hue. 

Drayton.  Palamon  Sr  Arcite. 
This  [duelling]  seems  to  have  begun  upon  the  famous 
challenge  that  passed  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
v/hich  though  without  effect,  yet  it  is  enough  known  and 
lamented,  liow  much  of  the  bravest  blood  in  Christendom 
has  been  spilt  by  that  example. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Heroic  Virtue. 

Ily  second  excepted  against  it,  and  advised  me  to  match 
my  own,  and  send  iiira  the  choice,  which  I  obeyed  ;  it  being, 
you  know,  the  ciiallenger*s  privilege  to  elect  his  weapon 


Giic 


No.  133. 


I  claim,  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  English 
law,  that  is,  to  be  tried  by  my  peers.  I  decline  his  grace's 
jurisdiction  as  a  judge.  I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as 
a  juror  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  ray  services. 

£iirke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

■When  any  of  them  chooses  to  wrestle,  he  gets  up  from 
one  side  of  the  ring,  and  crosses  the  ground  in  a  sort  of 
measured  pace,  clapping  smartly  on  the  elbow  joint  of  one 
arm,  which  is  bent,  and  produces  a  hollow  sound :  that  ia 
reckoned  the  challenge.— Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  tenderness  universally 
necessary;  for  he  that  writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  general  challenger,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  attack : 
since  he  quits  the  common  rank  of  life,  steps  forward  beyond 
the  lists,  and  offers  his  merit  to  the  public  Judgment. 

Rambler,  No.  93. 

His  hour  is  come. 

The  impious  challenger  of  pow'r  divine 

Was  now  to  learn,  that  heav'n,  though  slow  to  wrath, 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied.— Cou'^jer.  Task,  b.  vi. 

CHALY'BEAN.   Vv.  Chalihe.    Chalybs,  a  kiad 
of  very  hard  iron,  received  its  naine  from  the  Cha- 
lybians,  a  nation  of  Pontus  or  Scythia,  (Vossius  : 
and  see  Virg.  Geo.  i.  58. ) 
Who  tore  the  lion  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid, 
Ran  on  embattell'd  armies  clad  in  iron, 
And  weaponless  himself, 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 
Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail— 
Adamantean  proof,  Milton.  Samso7i  Anonistes. 

CHA'MBER,  u.       A       Fr.  C/mm6re;   It.  and 
Cha'mber,  n.  j   .Sp.  Camera;     Ger.    and 

Ch.i'mbei!er.  I   Dut.  Kainer ,-    Lat.    Ca- 

Cha'mbering.  f  mera;  Gr.  Kafiapa,  fornix, 

CHA'MBERL.'iiN.  I  tectum    arcuatum,    opus 

Cha'mberlainship.  J  fornicatum,  aut  similis 
structura.  An  arched  covering,  a  vault,  or  similar 
structure.  This,  says  Wachter,  is  the  first 
signification  of  the  word,  which  afterwards  was 
applied,  privately,  to  all  (enclosed)  parts  or  apart- 
ments of  a  house,  cellas,  ccenacula,  dormitoria, 
and  publicly,  ad  conclavia  rationum,  et  tribunalia 
prineipum. 

To  chamber,  is  merely,  to  enclose,  shut  up.  A 
chamberer  is  applied  by  Shakespeare  to  those 
whose  pleasures  are  in  chambers ,  who  are  lasci- 
vious, wanton,  intriguing.  And  so  also  chamherinij 
in  the  Bible.  Chamber  is  much  used — prefixed, 
as  chamber-maid. 

Any  arch,  or  vault ;  any  hollow,  or  cave  oi 
cavity  :  a  protected,  or  secluded,  or  retired  room 
orapartment ;  whether  for  lodgment,  or  council, 
private  deliberation  or  converse — as  a  bed-chamber, 
a  council-chamber. 


Wan  ich  ofte  was 

In  chamhre  mid  my  felawes,  ther  com  to  me  bicas 
Ane  swythe  fair  mon  with  alle.  Id.  p. 


■  aday. 


As  liys  chamberleyn  hym  brogte,  as  he 

A  morwe  vortowerye,a  peyre  hose  of 

He  esste,  "  wat  hii  costened?  thre  ssyllyng"  the  other 

seyde.  Id.  p.  300. 

Chambres  with  ch>ineney3.  and  chapeles  gaye. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Credc. 


In  to  the  chanibre. 


And  ye  schulen  seye  to  the  houseboudeman  of  the  hous, 
the  mayster  seyth  to  thee,  where  is  a  chamber  where  I  schal 
etepask  with  my  discipilis  1—Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  22. 

And  say  vnto  ye  good  ma  of  the  house.  The  master  saieth 
vnto  the  :  v,  l)ere  is  the  gest  chamber,  where  I  shal  eate  myne 
ester  lambe  with  my  disciples  J-iiJfe,  1551.  lb. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  rosted  hem  a  goos. 
And  bond  her  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  looS  : 
And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  made  a  bedde. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4137. 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norlce  honour. 
And  to  my  chamberere  within  my  bower. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  58S2. 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  sayn, 
He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain. 
The  which  tliat  dwelling  was  with  Emelie. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1420. 
Elda  come  home  the  same  night  : 
And  stille  with  a  preuie  light. 
As  he  that  wolde  not  awake 

ife,  lie  hath  his  weye  take 

Gotver.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
For  there  is  none  so  litell  page, 
Ne  yet  so  symple  a  chamberere. 

That  I  ne  make  hem  all  chore.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Contecke,  as  the  bokes  saine, 
Foole  hast  hath  to  his  c*amto7B;««.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

And  soo  she  and  he  wente  thyder  all  alone,  and  nother 
chamberer  nor  varlet  entred  with  them,  for  the  lady  had  noo 
misti-ust  in  h}'m  of  ony  dyshonoure. 

Berners.  Fruissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  Gl. 


Let  vs  walke  honestly  as  it  were  in  the  day  lyght :  not  in 
eatyng  and  drynckyng;  neither  in  chanibunjyige  a,ni  ■wa.n- 
ior\t%.— Bible,  1551.  Romaynes,  c.U. 

The  hard  ground  is  his  feather  bed,  and  some  block  or 
stone  his  pillow ;  and  as  for  his  horse,  he  is  as  it  were  a 
chamber-fellow  with  his  master,  faring  both  alike. 

Hackl-uyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

The  Lord  Lisle  was  made  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Lord 

Great  Cliamberlainship  was  given  to  him  ;    and  the  Lord 

Sudley  made  Admiral  of  England :  all  these  things  were 

done,  the  King  being  in  the  Tower. 

Burnet.  Records.  K.  Edward's  Journal. 

I  interchangeably  hurl  do\vn  my  gage 

Vpon  this  ouer-weening  traitor's  foote 

To  prove  myself  a  loyall  gentleman, 

Euen  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosome. 

Shakespeare.  Richard  II.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Nor  in  a  secret  cloister  doth  he  keep 

Those  virgin-spirits,  till  their  man-iage  d,ay  ; 
Nor  locks  them  up  in  chambers,  where  they  sleep, 
Till  they  awake  within  these  beds  of  clay. 

Davies.  Of  the  Creation  of  Souls. 

Haply,  for  I  am  blacke. 

And  haue  not  those  soft  parts  of  conuersation 

Th«t  chambercrs  hune.— Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Nor  in  the  house  with  chamber-ambushes 
Clc«e-banded  durst  attaque  me,  no  not  sleeping. 
Till  they  had  hir'd  a  woman  with  their  gold 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circumvent  me. 

Milton.  Samson.  Agonistes. 

I  grieve  not  court-ling  thou  art  started  up 
A  chamber-critick  and  dost  dine  and  sup 
At  madam's  table,  where  thou  niakst  all  wit 
G  oe  high,  or  loe,  as  thou  wilt  value  it. 

B.  Jonson.  To  Court-ling. 
Maid.  I'll  conduct  ye 
Even  to  her  chamber-door,  and  there  commit  ye. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Mons.  Titomas,  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 

Auerring  notes 

Of  'Chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet. 

Sliakespeare.  Cymbtltne,  Act  v.  sc  5 
And  the  said  cftawi6erZoi?75  and  factoid  tf  It    -t]  fmntpd  by 
the  Queene's  Majestie,  shall  have  ■iiiil  i  itm 

mit  and  uptake  tlie  fiTiits  and  probts  ii  Mil 

nesse  as  if  speciall  letters  of  factorv  ii  u 

granted  to  them  thereupon.— JTreoj    Jl  \ 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Before  a  chamber-maid 

Discourses  so  weigh'd  as  might  have  serv'd  of  old 

For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  told. 

B.  Jonson.  Answer  to  an  Ode  by  O.  Feltham. 

And  yet  Appollo  is  much  more  ridiculous,  if  it  be  so,  that 
he  sits,  giving  answers  and  oracles  as  touching  golden 
chamber-pots,  gards  and  fringes  of  gold,  yea,  and  tripping 
and  stumbling  of  the  Sooi.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  878. 

But  that  in  his  chamber-prai/rs. 
Persuade  they  would  the  multitude 
This  king  too  holy  is  and  good. 

Drnmmond.  An  Anti-Covenanter. 


CHA 

S.itan  may  looke  in  at  my  doors  by  a  tent.-.tion  ;  but  ha 
shall  not  have  so  much  as  one  chamber-mom  set  apart  foe 
him  to  sojourne  in.— Bp.  Hall.  Medit.  S;  Vows,  cent.  1.  §5. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  went  to  take  our  places  in  the 
house  ;  Mr.  Lenthal  our  Speaker  leading  the  wav,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  lining  the  rooms  for  us,  as  we  passed 
through  the  painted  chamber,  the  court  of  requests,  and  th  ^ 
lobby  itself;  the  principal  officers  having  placed  themselves 
nearest  to  the  door  of  the  Parliament-house ;  every  one 
seeming  to  rejoice  at  our  restitution,  and  promising  to  live 
and  die  with  us.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISC. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  silent  and  busy  multitudes 
that  are  employed  within  doors,  in  the  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances ;  nor  of  those  greater  numbers 
that  palliate  their  want  of  business  with  a  pretence  to  such 
chamber  practice. — Spectator,  No.  21. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls,  drawn  at  full  length,  the 
figures  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  foot  to  three  foot  two 
inches. — Taller,  No.  93. 

The  day  after,  the  Dutchess  of  Somerset  was  also  sent  to 
the  Tower,  with  one  Crane  and  his  wife,  that  had  been  much 
about  her,  and  two  of  her  chamber-women. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  an.  1551. 

With  nobler  gifts  of  native  worth  adorn'd. 

The  heroic  maid  her  sex's  softness  scorn'd  ; 

The  silken  indolence,  and  soft  fatigue, 

The  cliamber'd  spleen  and  closeted  intrigue. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Detieered,  b.  ii 


Tliei 


St  magnificent  and  costly  dome 

1  upper  chamber  to  a  tomb. — Young.  Last  Day,  b.  i 


CHAME'LEON.  Gr.  XaiJ.ai\fwv,  from  x'^l^i, 
hnmi ;  and  Xewf,  leo  ;  humilis,  sive  pumilus  Ico  : 
a  low  or  little  lion — creeping  on  the  ground.  Xauai, 
Vossius  remarks,  in  composition,  diminishes. 

Plinie  calls  it  a  kind  of  crocodile.  The  modern 
animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard  of  a  very  harmless 
character. 

There  is  not  a  creature  in  the  world  thought  more  fearful! 
than  it ;  which  is  the  reason  of  that  mutabilitic  whereby  it 
turneth  into  such  variety  of  colours  :  howbeit  of  exceeding 
great  power  against  all  sorts  of  hawkes  or  birds  of  prey ;  fo? 
by  report,  let  them  flie  and  scare  never  so  high  over  the 
chamteleon,  there  is  an  attractive  vertue  that  will  fetch  them 
down. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  8. 

Though  the  cameleon  loue  can  feed  on  the  ayre,  I  am  one 
that  am  nourish'd  by  my  victuals ;  and  would  faine  haue 
mes.le.—Shakes.  Two  Gentletnen  of  Verona,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

He  could  frame  altogether  with  [men's]  manners  and 
fashions  of  life,  transforming  himself  more  easily  to  all 
manner  of  shapes,  then  the  cumelion.  For  it  is  reported, 
that  the  camclion  cannot  take  white  colour:  but  Alcibiades 
could  put  upon  him  any  manners,  customs,  or  fashions,  of 
what  nation  soever,  and  could  follow,  exercise,  and 
counterfeit  them  when  he  would,  as  well  the  good  as  the 
bad.— JVurWi.  Plutarch,  p.  175. 

Here  in  the  court,  camelion-  like  I  fare, 

And  as  that  creature,  only  feed  on  air. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroical  Epistles 

As  the  camelion,  who  is  known. 

To  have  no  colour  of  his  own  ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue  ; 

And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight. 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail. 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male ; 

So  the  yo'jng  'squire.  Prior.  The  Camelion. 

CHA'MFER,  V.  )  Fr.  "  Chanfrain.  A  chan- 
Ciia'mfer,  )!.  jfering,  or  a  channel,  furrow, 
hollow  gutter,  or  streak,  in  stone-work,"  &c. 
(Cotgrave.)  From  the  Fr.  Chambre-,  cambre, 
Curvatus,  fornicatus,  slrialus,  sulcatiia,  curved, 
vaulted,  furrowed,  ( Skinner. )  And  thus  of  the 
same  origin  as  chamber,  though  so  difi'erently  ap- 
plied. 

To   form    or   cut   furrows,   grooves,   channels, 
wrinkles  ;  to  furrow,  to  groove. 
But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare 
Comes  the  breme  Winter  with  chamfered  browes. 
Full  of  wiinckles  and  frosty  furrowes. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  February. 

The  Cornell  tree  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  whereof  are  made 

the  faire  bore-speare  staves,  which  shine  againe,  and  bee 

tudded  (as  it  were)  with   knots  and  chamfred  betweene. 


both  for  decencie  and  handsome 


Plin 


b.  XV 


.  38. 


CHA'MLET,  n.  ■)       See  Camel.      A  kind  of 
Cua'mletings.     f  stuff  made  of  camel's  hair  ;  a 
stuff"  made  to  resemble  it.      Chamletings,  is  applied 
to  the  waving  pattern  or  figures  upon  it. 

was  couercd  oner  with 
plentie,  as  though  suche 

Cronycle,  -oI.  ii.  c.  157. 


All  the  strete  of  Saint  Denyc 
clothes  of  sylk  and  chainlet,  such 
clothes  shulde  cost  nothing. 


CHA 


Nn  man  lliat  is  not  worth  2001.  or  else  20/.  in  living  cer- 
tain 10  wear  any  Jdnd  of  chamblet. 

Stti/pe.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

That  [vesture]  seem  'd  like  siluer  sprinkled  here  and  there 

■With  glittering  spangs,  that  did  like  starres  appeare, 

And  wav'd  vpon,  like  water  chanielot. 

To  hide  the  metall,  which  yet  eueiy  where 

Bewrayd  itselfe.— Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 

The  same  chamelctings  and  undulations  we  may  observe 
from  a  like  cause  in  the  grains  of  timber,  shapes  of  plants 
aud  flowers,  variegations  of  stones,  and  some  minerals. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  ■iOl.  Beale  to  Mr.  Boyle. 


CHAMM. 

Cha'mming. 


is  merely  champ. 


And  if  we  haue  anye  stronger  meate,  it  must  be  chammed 
afore  by  the  nurse,  &  so  DUt  into  the  babe's  mouthe. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  241. 

But  he  that  repenteth  toward  the  lawc  of  God  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  sacrament,  or  of  the  breaking,  feling,  eating, 
chamming  or  drinking,  &c. — Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  316. 

CHAMO'IZE.     A  word  coined  by  Shclton. 
Made  of  the  hair  of  the  Chamois. 

Don  Quixote  left  his  soft  bed,  and  nothing  lazy  put  on 
his  chnmoiz'd  apparel,  and  his  boots,  to  hide  the  hole  in  his 
stocking.— S/«//o«.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  c.  5. 

CHAMP,  v.\       I  know  not,    says    Skinner, 

Cha'mper.      )  whether  from  the  Fr.  Champayer, 

depascere,  vel  depasci,  (as  Cotgrave  explains  it, 

to  run,  feed,  graze  or  pasture  m  fields,)  or  from 

the  Gr.  KoTrreic,  to  devour  greedily. 

To  champ  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  to 
chaio ;  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  grinding 
action  of  the  chaivs  or  jaws;  the  former  to  the 
compression  of  the  teeth,  unaccompanied  by  the 
grinding  motion  of  the  jaw. 

In  chamber  long  she  stales,  and  redybrydled  best  besccne 
The  palfrey  standes  in  gold,  attired  riche,  and  feerce  he 

stampes 
For  pride,  and  on  the  fomy  bit  of  gold  with  teeth  he 

champes. — Pliaer.  Virgill,  jEneidos,  b.  iv. 

After  whose  [lalycus]  example,  Nealces,  another  painter, 
did  the  like,  and  sped  as  well  in  making  froth  falling  natu- 
rally from  the  horses  mouth ;  namely,  by  throwing  his 
sponge  against  the  table  before  him,  at  what  time  as  he 
painted  a  horse-rider  cheering  and  chirking  his  horse,  yet 
leigni.ig  liim  hard  as  he  champed  upon  his  bit. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 
Psyche  observ'd  how  they  this  serious  bit 

Into  their  mouths  like  sullen  horses  took ; 
How  mutinously  they  foam'd  and  champed  it, 
And  in  their  hearts  the  reins  aforehand  broke. 

Beaumont.  Psyclie,  c.  20.  s.  249. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sr  Arcite. 

One  day,  playing  with  a  tobacco  pipe  between  my  teeth, 
it  happen'd  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spitting  out  the 
pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness  on  ray  tongue,  that  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  had  champ'd  up  the  remaining 
pai-t  of  the  pipe. — Spectator,  No.  431. 

Now  Mr.  Spec.  I  desire  you  would  find  out  some  name 
for  these  craving  damsels,  whether  dignified  or  distinguish'd 
under  some  or  all   the  following  denominations,   (to  wit) 
trash-eaters,  oatmeal  chewers,  pipe  champers. — Id. 
■ In  hue  of  snow 

His  horse,  of  all  Nissea's  breed  the  choice, 

Caparison'd  in  rubies,  champs  the  gold. 

Which  rules  his  mouth.— Giooer.  Tlie  Alhenaid,  b.  xxiii. 

CHA'MPAIN,  or^       Champion  ground,   says 

Cha'mpaign,  n.       V  Skinner,      from    the     Fr. 

Cha'mpaign,  adj.  J  Chumpaifjne;  It.  Campagna, 
locus  campeslris,  seu  aperta  planities;  an  open 
plain.     From  the  Lat.  Campus.     See  Camp. 

A  plain  field,  large  plain,  wide  and  level  piece 
of  ground,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion  being  readic  dight, 
Vnto  his  iourney  did  himself  addresse. 
And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight : 
Oner  the  fields  in  his  franke  lustinesse. 
And  all  tlie  champaine  o're  he  soared  light. 

Spejiser.  Muiopolmos,  s.  10. 
But  when  th'approaching  foes  stiU  following  he  perceives 
That  be  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies  :  which  when  th'assembly  find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 
All  night  the  dreadless  angel  unpursu'd 
Through  heav'nswide  c/iampaigu  held  his  way,  till  morn, 
Wak't  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosie  hand 
Unbari'd  tte  gates  of  light.- J/j/Zu^.  Paradise  J-ost,  b.  vi, 


CHA 

As  you  travel  on  the  left  hand  of  Arabia,  (famous  for 
plenty  of  sweet  odours,)  there  lieth  a  champaign  country 
placed  between  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  1.  c.  3.  s.  12. 
AVhere  delicious  paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound  the  campain  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairie  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wilde 

Access  deni'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

So  let  them  be,  and,  as  I  was  saying. 

They  their  live  engines  play'd,  not  staying 

Until  they  reach'd  the  fatal  champaign 

Which  th'  enemy  did  then  encamp  on. — Hudibras,  pt.i.c.2. 
Far  beyond 

That  Malian  champain,  stretching  wide  below. 

Beyond  the  utmost  measure  of  the  sight 

From  this  aspiring  cliiT,  the  hostile  camp 

Contains  yet  mightier  numbers. — Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  iii. 

CHA'MPERTY.  ■)      Fr.  Cham-parter,  to  divide 
Ch.Vmpeutor.         )  a.  field   into    even   or    due 
parts,  (Cotgrave.)     See  the  example  from  Black- 
stone,   and   an  example  from  Milton  under  the 
word  Chaplain. 
Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  wisdom  ne  richesse, 
Beaute  ne  sleighte,  strengthe  ne  hardinessc, 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champartie, 
For  as  hire  liste  the  world  may  she  gie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1951. 
Champarty,  campi-pariitio,  is  a  bargain  with  a  plaintiflf  or 
defendant  campum  partire,  to  divide  the  land  or  other  matter 
sued  for  between  them,  if  they  prevail  at  law  ;  whereupon 
the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party's  suit  at  his  own 
expea<:e.—Blackstone,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

CHA'MPION,u.^       Fr.  Championc;  It.  Cam- 

Cha'mpion,  ji.         \pione.      "  One   that   fights 

Cha'mpioness.  J  a  publick  combat  in  his 
own  or  another  man's  quarrel,"  (Cotgrave.)  See 
Camp. 

To  champion, — (Shakespeare,)  to  challenge. 

For  goure  campion  chivaler.  chief  knyght  of  gow  alle 

Yelt  h3m  recreaunt.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  344. 

Sothly,  he  that  despeireth  him,  is  like  to  the  coward 
champion  recreant,  that  flieth  wiUiouten  nede. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Of  crueltee  the  felonie 

Engendred  is  of  tyrannic, 

Ayene  the  whose  condicion 

God  is  hymselfe  the  champion.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Then  these  two  champyons  were  set  one  agaynst  another, 
and  so  mounted  on  theyr  horses,  and  behaued  them  nobly, 
for  they  knewe  what  perteyned  to  deades  of  armes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,\ol.ii.  c.6l. 

Rather  then  so,  come  fateinto  the  lyst, 

Aud  champion  me  to  th'  vtterance. 

Sltakcspeure.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Dear  country,  O  I  have  not  hither  brought 

These  arms  to  spoil,  but  for  thy  liberties ; 

The  sin  be  on  their  head  that  this  have  wrought, 

Who  wrong'd  me  first,  and  thee  do  tyrannize, 

I  am  tliy  champion,  and  I  seek  my  right : 

Provok'd  1  am  to  this  by  others  spite. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

Then  laid  the  noble  champiotiesse  strong  hond 

Upon  th'  enchaunter,  which  had  her  distrest 

So  sore,  and  with  foule  outrages  opprest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

Next  march'd  the  brave  Orsin,  famous  for 

Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war; 

A  skilful  leader,  stout,  severe. 

Now  marshal  to  the  champion  bear. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

When  the  tongue-battle  was  over,  and  the  championess 
had  harness'd  her  peacocks,  to  go  for  Samos,  and  hear  the 
prayers  that  were  made  to  her. 

Dryu.i:.    ./,',,:;',      ",  Art  i.  sc.  1. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  should  (         i    i.  ihe  single 

cAamp/oK  ;  in  preparations  for  \'. .  i  '.lulil  think 

as  if  the  last  event  depended  on  in  ,  >  -  lin  ^  I      /, //-■/,  No.  8. 

CHANCE,  V.  ^  Chance,  ("  high  Arbiter,"  as 
Chance,  n.  I  Milton  calls  him,)  and  his 
Chance,  adj.  1  twin  brother  "  Accident,"  are 
Cha'nceable.  /  merely  the  participles  of 
Ch.Vnceably.  I  Echeoir,cheoir,imdcadeie.  To 
Cha'nceful.  J  say,  "  It  befel  me  by  chance  or 
by  accident,"  is  absurdly  saying,  "  It  fell  by  falling." 
(See  Tookc.) 

See  the  quotation  from  Ur.  Clarke,  and  Wil- 
son's Logich. 

G.  Douglas  renders  "  Zephyris  fclicibu.-, '  to 
the  chancy  windes. 

Chance  is  used  elliptieally  for  perchance,  or  by 
chance. 


CHA 

Toward  the  south  side  turned  thie  thar  flete 
Tliar  fader  &  thei  a  chance  togider  gan  mete. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  M. 
Bote  throw  a  charme  hadde  ich  a  chaiince.  and  my  chief 


Seve 


hele.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  91. 

1  my  chance,  and  thin  is  cink  and  treye. 


The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,587, 

O  thou  Cupide,  O  thou  Venus, 

Fortuned  by  whose  ordinance 

Of  loue,  is  euery  man's  chance 

Ye  knowen  all  myn  hole  herte. — Gower.  Con,  A.  b.  iv. 

As  thoy  joygned  themselfe  togyders,  they  came  to  fyght 
haiuie  to  hande,  and  enforcedde  themself  to  enter  the  one 
into  the  ships  of  the  othere,  whyche  thynge  ckancedde  in 
many  of  them,  for  that  the  place  was  narrowe. 

NieoUs.  Thucydidcs,  fol.  192. 


The  floods  fell  from  the  hils : 

Dido  a  den,  the  Troyan  prince  the  same 
Cliaunced  vpon.  Surrey.  Virgile.  ^neis,  b.  iv, 

For  that  is  chanceahle  which  happeneth ;  and  if  it  happen, 
there  was  a  time  before  it  happened,  when  it  might  haue 
not  happened  ;  or  else  it  did  not  happen,  and  so  if  chance- 
able,  not  eternal. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

And  he  hath  not  appointed  vs,  an  vncertaine  and  chance- 
able  cotiict,  but  doth  promise  such  a  reward,  to  the  which  we 
ought  to  confer  all  the  couseills,  studies,  and  desyres  of  our 
lyfe. — Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 


Those  accidents  are  called  things  chauncing,  which  chaunce 
about  a  thing,  so  that  whether  these  things  chaunce,  or  no, 
the  thing  itselfe  may  be,  or  though  the  thing  be  not,  these 
50  chaunce  to  be.  As  for  example,  palenesse  may  c/iawncc 
before  sicknesse,  and  the  same  also  may  cliaunce,  though  a 
be  not  sicke,  and  a  man  may  be  also  sicke,  and  yet  no- 
thing pale  at  all. 

Wilson.  Logike.  Things  Chauncing  called  Contingeniia, 
Till  on  a  day  reaving  the  field,  I  clianc'd 
A  goodly  tree  farr  distant  to  behold, 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  niixt, 
Ruddie  and  gold.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Chaos  umpire  sits. 

And  by  decision  more  imbroiles  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns  :  next  him  high  arbiter 
chance  governs  all.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

All  which  kinds  [of  lots]  howsoever  they  may  seem  chance- 
ful,  are  yet  ordered  by  God,  as  in  the  Proverb  :    The  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposition  is  of  the  Lord. 
Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.ii.  c.  10.  s.2. 

About  that  time  I  chanced  to  go  to  the  Prince  after  supper, 
and  found  him  in  the  worst  humour  that  I  ever  saw  him. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  1672—79. 

It  is  not,  I  say,  merely  in  a  pious  manner  of  expression, 
that  the  Scripture  thus  ascribes  every  event  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  ;  but  it  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in 
nature  and  reason,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  or 
accident ;  it  boing  evident  that  these  words  do  not  signify 
any  thing  really  existing,  any  thing  that  is  truly  an  agent  or 
the  cause  of  any  event ;  but  they  signify  merely  men's  igno- 
rance of  the  real  and  immediate  cause. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9S. 

Yet  besides  chance  ships  of  other  nations,  there  come 
hither  a  Portuguese  ship  or  two  every  year  in  their  way  to 
Brazil. — Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1699. 

A  man  that  is  out  of  humour  when  an  unexpected  guest 
breaks  in  upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing  an 
afternoon  to  every  chance  comer ;  that  will  be  the  master  of 
his  own  time,  and  the  pursuer  of  his  own  inclinations, 
makes  but  a  very  unsociable  figure  in  this  kind  of  life. 

Spectator,  No.  132. 

IC  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Gray.  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

The  superiority  of  which  manner  is  never  more  striking, 
than  when  in  a  collection  of  pictures  we  chance  to  see  a  por- 
trait of  Titian's  hanging  by  the  side  of  a  Flemish  picture, 
(even  though  that  should  be  of  the  hand  of  Vandyke,)  which 
however  admirable  in  other  respects,  becomes  cold  and  gray 
in  the  comparison.— 5ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Disc.  8. 

Our  studies  will  be  for  ever,  in  a  very  great  degree,  under 
the  direction  of  chance ;  like  travellers  we  must  take  what 
we  can  get,  and  when  we  can  get  it.— /rf.  Disc.  12. 


CHANCE-MEDLEY,  ^  Fr.  Chaudemclk, 
properly  \  caude    mellee ;    Mid. 

Chaitd-medlev.  j   Lat.   Calida   melleia. 

(See  Du  Cange.)  Chaude  or  Caude,  from  Caldu.t 
or  Culidus,  hot,  and  Mclli'e,  a  squabble,  a  conflict, 
from  Meier,  to  mix.  See  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 

If  the  offence  be  committed  vpon  a  prepensed  minde,  and 
wilfully,  wee  make  much  more  adoe,  than  if  it  were  c/iuunce- 
medhj.'— Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorike,  p.  135. 


CHA 


Since  that  lov'd  hand  this  mortal  wound  does  give, 

So  handsomely  the  thing  contrive, 

That  she  may  guiltless  of  it  live  ; 

So  perish,  that  her  killing  thee 

May  a  chance-medley,  and  no  murder,  be. 

Cowley.  The  Cojicealment. 

If  such  an  one  should  have  the  ill  hap  at  any  time  to  strike 
a  man  dead  with  a  smart  saying,  it  ought,  in  all  reason  and 
conscience,  to  he  judged  but  a  cUance-medly,  the  poor  plan 
(God  knows)  being  no  ways  guUty  of  any  design  of  wit. 

Soulk,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

But  the  self-defence,  which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  protect  himself  from  an  assault,  or 
the  like,  in  the  course  of  a  sudden  brawl  or  quarrel,  by  kill- 
ing him  who  assaults  him.  And  this  is  what  the  law  ex- 
presses by  the  word  chance-medley,  or,  (as  somerather  choose 
to  write  it,)  chaud-medley,  the  former  of  which  in  its  etymo- 
logy signifies  a  casual  affray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat 
of  blood  or  passion  ;  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  same 
import. — Biackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  14. 

CHA'NCEL.  From  the  Franco- Norman  Chan- 
cel, from  the  Lat.  Cancelli.    (See  Cancel.) 

A  part  of  a  church,  so  called,  because  for- 
merly separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  a 
cancellis,  by  bars  or  lattice- work,  (  Skinner. ) 

And  thus  hth  Alison,  and  Nicholas, 
In  the  besmesse  of  mirthe  and  in  solas, 
Til  that  the  bell  of  laudes  gan  to  ring. 
And  frercs  in  the  ehaneel  gon  to  sing. 

Chaueer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3056. 

Prom  thence,  into  the  sacred  church  he  broke. 
And  rob'd  the  chancell,  and  the  deskes  downe  threw, 

And  altars  fouled,  and  blasphemy  spoke  ; 
And  th'  images,  for  all  their  goodly  hew. 
Did  cast  to  the  ground. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

Now  did  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  by  his  injunctions, 
order  the  altars  in  his  diocese  to  be  taken  down,  as  occa- 
sions of  great  superstition  and  error,  and  tables  "to  be  set  in 
their  room  in  some  convenient  places  of  the  chancel  or  choir. 
Strype.  Memoirs.  Edic.  VI.  an.  1550. 

Wli  never  gives  a  pair  of  velvet  shoes 

To  th'  holy  rood,  or  liberally  allowes 

But  a  new  rope  to  ring  the  curfew  bell. 

But  he  desires  that  the  great  deed  may  dwell, 

Or  graven  on  the  ehancel-vindow-glasse, 

Or  in  the  lasting  tombe  of  plated  brasse  ^—Bj).  Hall.  Sat.  4. 

CHA'NX'ELLOK,  n. 

Cha'nceli.ery. 

Cha'ncelloeshif. 

Cha'n'cery. 

jurisdiction ;  viz.  a  cancdlando ,-  that  is,  from 
cancelling  the  King's  letters  patents,  by  drawing 
strokes  throuijh  it  like  a  lattice.  But  it  is  well 
known,  as  Hobbs  observes,  that  cancellariiis  was  a 
great  officer  under  the  Roman  Empire,  whereof 
this  island  was  once  a  member,  and  that  the 
office  came  into  this  kingdom,  either  with,  or  in 
imitation  of,  the  Roman  government.  (Hobbs's 
Dialogue  on  the  Common  Law  of  Evyland.)  This 
officer  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a  mere  clerk, 
appointed  to  receive  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,  and  to  breviate  the  matter  of  them  ; 
and  because  he  sat,  (for  whatever  purpose,)  within 
a  room  partitioned  off  by  certain  bars  or  lattice- 
ic'ork,  cancelli,  he  was  called  CanceUarius.  ( See 
Spelman  and  Menage,  Junius  and  Skiimer. )  Chan- 
cery seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  chancellery. 

Somme  serven  the  kynge.  and  hus  selver  tellcn 
In  the  chekkere  and  the  ehauncelrie.  chalengynge  hus 
dettes.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  5. 


And  he  toldc  me  that  it  was  wel  and  clerelye  proued  that 
thi-  rhauiiceleraxii  hys  kepers  had  kylled  the  man  fyrst,  and 
then  haged  him  after.— Sir  T.  Mure.   Workes,  p.  235. 

In  the  tyme  of  hys  hyghe  chauncellourshippe,  beynge  but 
an  alebruar's  Sonne  of  Londo,  Johan  Caygraue  saj'th,  th.it  he 
[Bi'ckette]  toke  vpon  him  as  he  had  ben  a  prince. 

Bate.  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Whyle  these  two  kynges,  theyr  sonnes  .ind  counsailours 
were  at  Calais,  there  was  dayly  commonynge,  and  newe 
ovdi.iaunces  deuysed  and  confermed  to  ratifye  the  peace,  nat 
hyndrynge  nor  brekynge  the  first  letters  :  for  they  were  euer 
made  bcrynge  one  date,  to  be  ye  more  suretie  :  of  the  whiche 
I  haue  seji  the  copy  of  the  regestres  in  the  chnuvceriies  of 
both  kynges. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.2\3. 

After  which  Dr.  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
tord  Chancellor  of   England,  finding  Wolsey,   being  no 
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Cardinal,  to  meddle  more  in  his  office  of  ehancellourship, 
than  he  could  well  suffer,  resigned  up  the  seal,  which  the 
King  presently  gave  to  Wolsey.— infer.  i:fe«.  VIII.  an.l516. 

For  else  how  should  his  sonne  maintained  be 

At  inns  of  court  or  of  the  chancery : 

There  to  learn  law,  and  courtlj'  carriage, 

To  nnalve  amends  for  his  mean  parentage. 

Bj>.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 

In  April  1092,  he  [Treby]  with  others,  being  called  to  the 
degree  of  Serjeants  at  law,  were  sworne  at  the  chancery-bar 
on  the  27th  of  the  said  month.— iFuorf.  Athena:  Oxon. 

The  Lord  Sommers  was  made  a  Baron  of  England ;  and 
as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  judges  that 
ever  sat  in  chancery;  so  his  great  capacity  for  all  affairs 
made  the  King  consider  him  beyond  all  his  ministers. 

Burnet.   Own  Time,  an.  1693. 

He  professed  to  speak  from  the  records  of  chancery;  and 
he  added  another  very  striking  fact,  that  on  the  property 
actually  paid  into  his  court,  (a  very  small  part,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom,)  there  had  accrued  in 
that  year  a  net  surplus  of  SOCOOOi.  which  was  so  much  new 
capital.— .B«rie.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

CHA'NDLER,  n.  ^       Fr.   Chandelier,   (q.  d.) 
Cha'ndlerly.  I    Candelarius.      (Skinner.) 

Ch  a'ndlery.  f  "  Chandelier,  a  candlestick; 

Cha'ndrt,  n.  J  also  a  chandler,  a  candle- 

maker,"  ( Cotgravo. )  "A  chaundler, — a  candle- 
stick. Sheffield,"  (Ray.) 

The  word  is  not  now  limited  to  a  maker  and  seller 
of  candles,  but  is  applied  to  dealers  in  various  ar- 
ticles of  household  consumption.  Also  to  dealers 
in  corn,  as  a  corn-chandler. 

Oh— Ruby  lips. 

Love  hath  to  you  been  like  wine-vinegar, 
Now  you  look  wan  and  pale,  lips  ghosts  ye  are. 
And  my  disgrace  sharper  than  mustard-seed. 

Cra.  How  like  a  chaundler  he  do's  vent  his  passions. 
Beaum.  i-  Fletch.  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

They  would  bear  us  in  hand  that  we  must  of  duty  still 
appear  before  them  once  a  year  in  Jerusalem,  like  good  cir- 
cumcis'd  males  and  females,  to  be  tax'd  by  the  poll,  to  be 
scons'd  our  head  money,  our  two-pences  in  their  chamilerly 
shop-book  of  Easter.— Jl/!7«o«.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

The  Serjeant  of  the  chandlery  was  readj  at  the  said 
chamber  door  to  deliver  the  tapers. 

SIrype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1557. 


B.Jonson.  Masques.  Love  freed,  §-c. 

His  [Col.  Okey]  parentage  was  as  mean  as  his  calling, 
having  been  originally  as  'tis  supposed  to  be  a  drajnnan, 
afterwards  a  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islington,  near 
London,  and  then  apoorcAa/itf/ernear  Lyon-key  in  Thames- 
street  in  London. —  Wood.  Fasti  Oxon. 

Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the  grand-daughter  of  a 
man,  who  will  be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has 
now  for  some  years  ^vith  her  husband,  kept  alittle  chandler's 
or  grocer's  shop,  for  their  subsistence,  lately  at  the  lower 
Holloway,  in  the  road  between  Highgate  and  London,  and 
at  present  in  Cock-lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch-church. 

Newton.  Life  of  Milton. 


CHANGE,  V. 

Change,  n. 

Cha'nger. 

Cha'ngeable. 

Cha'ngeableness 

Cha'nging,  n. 

Cha'ngeful. 

Cha'ngeless. 

Cua 


Fr.  Changer;  It.  Can-' 
glare;  formed,  says  Me- 
nage, from  Cambiare ;  and 
Cambiare  from  the  Lat. 
Cambire,  and  this  from  the 
Gr.  KaiJ.iTT(ty,  flectere,  to 
bend. 

To  move  from  place  to 
place  ;  to  cause  to  be 
otherwise  or  different  from  what  it  was ;  different 
in  place,  form,  or  colour  ;  in  any  mode  or  manner; 
to  alter,  to  vary;  to  exchange,  or  give  one  thing 
for  another. 

Changeling,  n.  See  the  quotation  from  Spen- 
ser for  a  particular  application.  An  idiot  is  also 
so  named.     See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 

Louerd,  he  seyde,  that  ech  thyng  madest  queynte  &  sley, 
And  ehangest  peer  and  kynedoms  al  at  thy  nowe  rede, 
And  monne's  soiies  wreche  senst  of  her  fader  mj's  dede. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  350. 

For  fraith  [fraught]  with  such  frayltie  is  worldly  pros- 

That  suddenly  it  slideth,  chaunging  as  (he  moone. 

Id.  p.  573.  Appendix. 


And  I  wolde  now  be  at  ghou  and  chaunge  my  vols  for 
am  confoundld  among  ghon.—Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  4. 
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I  -would  I  were  with  you  now,  and  could  chaungo  my 
voyce  :  for  I  stande  in  a  doute  of  yo\x.— Bible,  1551.  Gal.  c.4. 

For  what  profiteth  it  to  a  man,  if  he  WAmne  al  the  world 
and  do  peyrynge  to  his  soule  ?  Or  what  chaunging  schai  a 
man  geve  for  his  soule  t—Wielif.  Mark,  c.  8. 

Therefore  it  behovede  thee  to  bitake  my  money  to  encrees 
to  ehanngeris  that  whanne  I  cam  I  schuld  resseyve  that  that 
is  niyn  with  usuris.— /i.  Matthew,  c.  25. 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  haue  had  my  money  to  the 
c/iaunifcri,  and  then  at  mycomynge  shoulde  I  haue  receaued 
myne  owne  with  vauntage. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  thilke  time  (I  vnderstonde) 

The  lumbarde  made  non  eschange 

The  bisshopriches  forto  chanye. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  Prologue, 

The  spring  is  come,  the  goodly  nimphes  now 

daunce  in  euery  place. 
Thus  hath  the  yere  most  pleasauntly  of  late 

yehaunyde  his  face. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  All  icorldly  Pleasures  fade. 

His  fift  head  was  lyke  a  leopardes  head  of  many  colours, 
full  of  fycklenesse  and  chaungeablenessc. 

,Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 
Suche  constaunte  folke  be  better  then 

those  ckaunglings  in  and  oute, 

"Who  plunge  in  euery  follye.  whiche 

theire  heades  can  bringe  aboute. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  7. 

After  which  they  [Castor  and  Pollux]  found 

Such  grace  with  Joue,  that  both  llu'd  vnder  ground, 
By  change  of  dales  :  life  still  did  one  sustaine 
While  the  other  died ;  the  dead  then  liu'd  againe. 
The  liuyng-dying.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

Thrones  and  Imperial  powers,  off-spring  of  heaven. 

Ethereal  vertues  ;  or  these  titles  now 

Must  we  renounce,  and  changing  stile  be  call'd 


Princes  of  hell. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


But  of  these  things  we  need  not  here  stand  to  argue ; 
though  such  opinions  be  not  unworthy  the  propounding,  in 
this  consideration,  of  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  cause, 
producing  a  changeable  and  temporal  effect. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  IVorld,  Fref.  2G. 

"Vnto  such  lawes  it  is  expresly  sometimes  added,  how 
long  they  are  to  continue  in  force.  If  this  be  no  where  ex- 
prest,  then  haue  we  no  light  to  direct  our  iudgments  con- 
cerning the  changeahlenesse  or  immutability  of  them,  but  by 
considering  the  nature  and  qualitie  of  such  lawes. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  iii.  §  10. 

Besides,  her  face  and  countenance  euery  day 

We  changed  see,  and  smidry  formes  partake. 
Now  horn'd,  now  round,  now  bright,  now  browne  and 
gray; 
So  that  as  changefull  as  the  moone  men  vse  to  say, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 
Troi.  No,  but  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not, 
And  sometimes  we  are  diuels  to  our  selues. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailtie  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  changefull  potencie. 

Shakespeare.  Truilus  ^-  Crcssida,  Act  iv.  s.  •!. 
Vnto  the  cuckooe,  ouerkinde 
To  broke  coriuals,  she 
Adjudg'd  a  spring-time's  changeles  note,' 

And  whilst  his  young  ones  be 
By  others  hatcht,  to  name  and  shame| 
Himself  in  euery  tree. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c.  37. 
From  thence  a  faery  thee  unweeting  reft. 

There  as  thou  sleptst  in  tender  swadling  band, 
And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left ; 
Such,  men  do  ehaungelings  call,  so  chaung'd  by  faries 
theft.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 


Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable ; 
Before  and  after  all,  the  first  and  last : 


Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you  : 
Ckang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  !  when  without  noise 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Waller.  To  my  Lord  Protector. 

Especially  since  most  human  acknowledgments,  being  of 
so  changeablp-co\o\i^eA  a  complexion,  that  like  pigeon's 
necks  they  have  various  representations,  as  they  are  variously 
looked  on. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

I  clmse  to  give  an  instance  in  the  stuff  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  because  the  mixture  being  more  simple,  the  way 
whereby  the  clianyeableness  is  produced,  may  be  the  more 
easily  apprehended. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

%\Tiat  power  but  his  can  rule  the  changeful  main. 
And  wake  the  sleeping  storm,  or  its  loud  rage  restrain. 

Hughes.  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  ttie  World. 
Fairest,  if,  time  and  absence  can  incline 
Your  heart  to  wandering  thoughts  no  more  than  mine; 
Then  shall  my  hand,  as  changeless  as  my  mind, 
From  your  glad  eyes  a  kindly  welcome  find. 

Buckinghamshire.  4  Letter  from  im. 


Nay,  "some  are  so  studiously  changeling  in  that  particular, 
ihey  esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two 
scarce  worth  the  keeping. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

It  would  possibly  be  thought  a  very  bold  paradox,  if  not 
a  very  dangerous  falsehood,  if  I  should  say,  that  some 
changelings,  who  have  lived  forty  years  together  without 
any  appearance  of  reason,  are  something  between  a  man 
and  a  beast.— XocA^.  On  Hum,  JJnderst.  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

I  would  not  exclude  alteration  neither ;  but  even  when  I 
changed  it  should  be  to  preserve. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

We  all  know  how  often  those  masters,  who  sought  after 
colouring,  changed  their  manner;  whilst  others,  merely 
from  not  seeing  various  modes,  acquiesced  all  their  lives  in 
that  which  they  set  out  with. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Works.  Life,  Iv. 

I  judged  that  it  was  high  water  at  the  full  and  change, 
about  one  o'clock  ;  and  that  the  tide  rises  and  falls  upon  a 
pei-pendicular  about  four  or  five  feet. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through  all  its 
parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest,  hurry  and  retire- 
ment, endear  each  other;  such  are  the  changes  that  keep 
the  mind  in  action ;  we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we 
are  satiated :  we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  a  new 
pursuit. — Rambler,  No.  6. 

In  groundless  hope  and  causeless  fear, 
Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom  ; 


CHA'NNEL,  V.  >      Lat.  Canalis.    See  Canal, 
Cha'nnel,  n.       j  and  Kennel. 
To  hollow  out ;    to  cut  out  hollow  tracts  or 
courses, — in  the  earth,  in  rocks,  &c. 

If  that  their  water,  in  the  poules 

and  cistemes  closely  stande  : 
Or  if  it  sweetly  bubble  throughe 

the  silver  chunneld  sande. 

Draiil.  Horace.  Epislle  lo  Valla. 

The  floode  that  is  in  raany  channels  take, 
In  eche  of  them  shall  feble  streames  make, 
The  loue  that  is  deuided  among  many, 
I'nneth  sufflseth  that  euery  part  haue  any. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  28. 

And  if  it  had  not  chanced  that  wee  had  fallen  into  a 
chancll  of  deepe  water,  closer  by  the  shoare  then  we  ac- 
compted  of,  wee  could  neuer  haue  gone  cleare  of  the  poynt 
that  lyeth  to  the  southwards  of  Kenrick's  mounts. 

Haclduyt.  Voijoqcs,  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

Sometimes  likewise,  but  rarely,  channeled,  and  a  little 
slipht  sculpture  about  the  hypotrachelion  or  neck,  under  the 
capital. — Reliqaioi  Wotioniance ,  p.  24. 

Thus  wonne  he  Troy,  and  sacked  Troy 

And  channels  flowed  blood  ; 
Nor  did  he  breathe  whilcst  any  part 

Of  all  the  citie  stood. 

Warner.    Albion's  Enylaml,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  28  day  of  Aprill  diuers  young  men  of  ye  citie  picked 
quarrels  to  certaine  strangers,  as  they  passed  by  the  streetes, 
tome  they  did  strike  and  buffeted,  and  some  they  tlu-ew  into 
the  channel.— Stow.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1517. 

The  dart  fell  through  his  channel  bone, 

Pierc't  through  his  shoulders  upper  part ;  and  set  his 

spirit  gone.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

With  all  their  mouths  the  nerves  these  spirits  drink, 
Which  through  the  cells  of  the  fine  strainer  sink  ; 
Tliese  all  the  channeWd  fibres  every  way, 
For  motion  and  sensation  still  convey. 

Blackmore.  The  Crcalion,  b.  vi. 

Thus  was  the  world  running  apace  into  idolatry,  and  ready 
to  lose  the  very  notion  of  the  true  God,  and  his  worship ;  had 
he  not  been  pleased  to  interpose,  and  take  effectual  care  to 
preserve  these  pure  in  some  one  nation ;  to  be  kept  apart 
from  the  common  contagion,  and  made,  as  it  were,  the  re- 
pository of  true  religion  ;  and  a  channel  to  convey  it  to  the 
rest  of  mankind;  as  soon  and  in  as  high  a  degiee,  as  they 
should  become  capable  of  receiving  it.— Law.  Enquiry, -ft.n. 
While  those,  [Naiads]  who  love  still  visible  to  glad 
The  thirsty  plains  from  never-eeasing  urns, 
Assume  more  awfull  majesty,  and  pour 
With  force  resistless,  down  the  channeUd  rocks. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 
With  this  squadron,  together  with  the  St.  Albans  and  the 
Lark,  and  the  trade  under  their  convoy,  Mr.  Anson,  after 
weighing  from  St.  Helens,  tided  it  down  the  channel  for  the 
first  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  the  20  September  1740,  in  the 
morning,  we  discovered  off  the  Ram-head  the  Dragon,  Win- 
chester, South-sea  Castie,  and  the  Eye,  with  a  number  of 
meichantmen  under  their  convoy. 

Anson.  Voyase  round  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


CHA 

Fr.  Chanter  ;  Lat.  Cantare, 
to  sing. 

Chantri/,  —  the  place  in 
which  they  chant.  In  Chaucer, 
an  endoivment  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  priest,  to  sing  mass 
afrreeably  to  the  appointment 
ol't'iio  founder,  (Tyrwhitt. ) 

Clumt  is  more  particularly 


CHANT,  i-. 
Chant,  h. 
Cha'nter. 

Ch.i'ntership. 
Cha'nticleer. 
Cha'ntment. 
Cha'ntress. 
Cha'ntry. 
Cha'nson. 
applied  to — 

The  musical  modulation  of  voice  in  the  recita- 
tion either  of  prose  or  verse,  used  in  the  cathedral 
service. 

Chanticleer, — avis  seu  gallus  clarum  canens, — 
a  bird  that  chants  clearly,  (  Skinner. ) 

Chauntement, — (R.  Gloucester  and  Chaucer,) — 
as  we  now  use  incantation.     See  Cant. 
Merlyn  with  ys  chauntement,  and  myd  ys  quoyntyse,  ther 
Sette  vp  the  stones  rygt  so,  as  heo  stode  in  Yrlond  er. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  149. 
The  slacke  skin  about  his  necke  shaketh, 
While  that  he  sang,  so  chantelh  he  and  craketh. 

Chaucer.  The  Uerchantes  Tale,  v.  9724. 
How  (quod  I)  han  men  to  fome  tins  tyme,  trusted  in 
writtes  and  chnuntementes,  and  in  helpes  of  spirites,  that 
dwellen  in  the  aire.— /rf.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hh-e, 
And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 
And  run  into  London,  unto  Seint  Fouls, 
To  seken  him  achanterietoi  soules. — Id.  Prologue,  v.512. 
In  discants  and  in  chants,  I  streined  many  a  yell. 
But  since  musicians  be  so  madde,  fansie  (quoth  he)  fare- 
well.— Gascoigne.  Green  Knightes  Farewell  to  Fansie. 
I  haue  gotten  (sayth  he)  ye  great  chaunter,  and  a  good 
qucre  man  to  answere  hym,  in  the  same  note,  and  here  I 
delyuer  them  to  you. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
By  tale  we  say  oiysons,  and 

To  words  vnknowne  Amen  : 
The  quier  doth  chaunt,  we  knock  our  breasts. 
We  bow,  and  crosse  vs  then. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  23. 
But  cottage,  herd  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw. 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 
With  chaunt  of  tuuefull  birds  resounding  loud. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
A  shepherd  sitting  on  a  bank 
Like  chantji-clcar  he  crowed  crank 

And  pip'd  full  merrily.  Drayton,  Eel.  4. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 
Thee  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. — Milton.  11  Penseroso. 
His  chapel  be  a  mournful  cypruss  shade, 

And  for  a  chantry  Philomel's  sweet  lay, 
■\Miere  prayers  shall  continually  be  made 

By  pilgrim  lovers,passing  by  that  way. — Drayton,  Eel.  2. 
Fiue  hundred  poore  I  haue  in  yeerely  pay, 
■mio  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  vp 
Toward  heauen,  to  pardon  blood; 
And  I  haue  built  two  chauntries, 
Where  the  sad  and  solemne  priests  sing  still 
For  Richard's  sou\e.— Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Actiy.  sc.  1, 
Let  us  behind  these  myrtles'  twining  arms 
Retire  imseen  ;  from  thence  survey  her  charms. 
Wild  as  the  chanting  thrush  upon  the  spray. 
At  mau's  approach,  she  swiftly  flies  away. 

Gay.  Dione,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
He  [Wettenhall]  became  first  schoolmaster  of  the  public 
school  in  Dublin,  then  curate  of  S.  Warbiugh's,  and  after- 
wards chantor  of  Christ  church  there.— (rood.  Alhena  Oxon. 
The  chanter  at  his  early  matins  yawns. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  5. 
In  15.14,  he  [Richard  Langrigg  or  Langrish]  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Will.  ClyflS;,  pro- 
moted to  the  chauntorship  of  York. —  Wood.  Fasti  'Oxon. 
Within  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer, 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chanticleer : 
So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
These  [Christmasse  carolles]  were  festal  chansons  for  en- 
livening the  merriments  of  the  Christmas  celebrity ;  and 
not  such  religious  songs  as  are  ciurent  at  this  day  with  the 
people  under  the  same  title,  and  which  were  sub- 
by  those  enemies  of  innocent  and  useful  mirth,  the 
Warton.  Hist,  of  England.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  s.26. 
We  observed,  that  they  used  to  be  well  pleased  with  hear- 
ing the  chant  of  our  two  young  new  Zealanders,  which 
consisted  rather  in  mere  strength,  than  in  melody  of  expres- 
sion.—Coo*.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


Its  melody  to  hear. 

Lyitelton.  On  Reading  Miss  Carter's  Poems. 


Piuitans.- 


CHA 

O'er  the  sepulchre  profound 
E'en  now,  with  arching  sculpture  ciown'd, 
He  plans  the  chantry's  coral  shrine, 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine. 

Warton.  The  Grave  of  King  Arlhut 

CHA'OS.       "V         Chaos,   properly,   is  a  vast 

Chao'tick.       Vgap,   vastus  hiatus;  but  after- 

Cha'os-like.  j  wards,  rudis  indigestaque  moles, 

(see  the  quotation  from  Sandy's  Ovid,)  from  the 

ancient  Xa-av,  to  gape,  to  open. 

A  huge,  confused  or  disorderly  heap  ;  a  mea- 
sureless, shapeless  mass. 
They  breaking  forth  with  rude  vnruliraent. 
From  all  foure  parts  of  heauen,  doe  rage  full  sore. 
And  tosse  the  deepes,  and  teare  the  firmament, 
And  all  the  world  confound  with  wide  vprore. 
As  if  instead  thereof  they  chaos  would  restore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  0. 


Upon  her  center  pois'd. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

The  sea,  the  earth,  all-covering  heaven  unfram'd. 

One  face  had  nature,  which  they  chaos  namd 

An  undigested  lump,  a  barren  load, 

Wliere  jarring  seeds  of  things  ill-joyn'd  ahead. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metani.  h.  i. 

At  that  time  (whatever  it  was)  when  the  terraqueous 
globe  was  in  a  chaoiick  state,  and  the  earthy  particles  sub- 
sided, then  those  several  beds  were  in  all  probability  repo- 
sited  in  the  earth,  in  that  commodious  order  in  which  they 
now  are  found.— DerAam.  Phys.  Theol.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain  ; 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again  ; 
Not  chaos-like  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd. 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused ; 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 
And  where,  though  all  things  diflfer,  all  agree. 

Pope.  Windsor  Forest. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casualties,  the 
ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  had  pre- 
scribed, selected,  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their 
absurdities  ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
some  the  lighter  occurrences  ;  some  the  terrours  of  distress, 
and  some  the  gaieties  of  prosperity. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 

In  these  early  and  unrefined  ages  the  jarring  parts  of  a 
certain  cAffoi/c^  constitution  supported  their  several  preten- 
sions by  the  svoii.— Burke.  Vindication  of  Nat.  Society. 

From  A.  S.  Yppan,  ge-yppan, 
open,  to  gape.      Gup  and  chap 
vary  only  by  pronouncing  ch  in 
the  one  and  g  in  the  other. 

To  chap  is"  to  open  ;  and  is  applied,  particularly, 
when  the  cold  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  skin  ; 
causes  gaps,  openings,  or  separations  in  it. 

Chap,  n Applied  to  those  parts  of  the  face, 

which,  by  their  separation,  open  (sc. )  the  mouth. 
Also  the  chops  or  chaps  of  a  river,  of  the  British 
Channel,  lS^c.  where  the  mouth  or  entrance  opens 
between  the  opposite  banks  or  shores  into  the  river 
or  channel. 
And  when  he  gapes  full  gredilie 

unthriftie  thirst  to  slake, 
The  river  wasteth  speedUie, 

and  away  warde  goes  the  lake : 
That  all  the  licour  from  his  lips 
And  dryed  chaps  away  it  slips. 

Turberville.  The  Louer  obtaining  his  Wish. 


CHAP,  V.   \ 
Chap,  n.        >  to  i 
Cha'pless.  )  var 


When  I 


Itcureth  clifts  and  chaps. — Holland.  Flinie,  b.  xxiii. 
d 

I  chappes. 


And  with  my  manies  blood 
Imhrud  their  fierce  deuowrir 
And  forced  me  to  clime 


On  Icaues  haue  fed  long  t 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
"While  she  thus  musing  sat,  run  from  the  wood 
An  angry  lion  to  the  crystal  springs. 
Near  to  that  place  ;  who  coming  from  his  food, 
His  chaps  were  all  besmeard  with  crimson  blood. 

Cowley.  Pyramus  ^-  Thisbe 

Ham.  Wliye'enso:  and  now  my  Lady  Wormes  cfta^/e*j^, 
and  Unockt  about  the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1 
Bel.  Heaven  further  it ; 
For  till  they  be  key-cold  dead,  tiler's  no  trusting  of  'cm, 
Whate'r  they  seem,  or  howsoe'r  they  carry  it, 
Till  they  be  chap-fain,  and  their  tongues  at  peace. 

Beaum.  4  Fletch.    Wild-Goose  Chase,  Act  iv,  5C.  3, 


CHA 


Refresh'J  wi(h  heat,  the  ladies  soifght  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gather'd  from  the  pjnuud, 
They  squeez'd  the  juice  and  cooling  ointment  made, 
Wliich  on  their  sun-bnrnt  clieeks,  and  their  eliapt  sliins 
they  laid.        Dnjden.  The  Flower  and  the  Laif. 

As  when  th'  impatient  grey-hound,  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearful  hare. 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay; 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey  ; 
O'er-runs  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  i. 

The  tumor  reached  to  the  neck,  but  did  not  seem  much 
to  swell  under  the  chap,  the  epiglottis  with  the  rimula  la- 
rijngis,  which  remained  gaping,  was  protruded  almost  to  the 
further  end  of  the  nether-c/mp. 

Boyle.  Worhes,  vol.  iii.  p.  357. 

CHAPE,  ?!."\         Fr.     Chappe,   the   chape,   or 
Cii.i'PEAu.      V  locket  of  asoabbard,  ( Cotgrave. ) 
Cha'peless.  )  Vaginae   mucro  ferreus,   ( Skin- 
ner. )     And  the  Fr.  Chapeau,  is  a  hat,  hood,  or 
bonnet,  for  the  head.     See  Cap. 

He  had  a  page  that  rode  behynde  hym,  bearynge  on  his 
heed  a  cliapewe  of  Montaban,  bright  and  clere  shynynge 
agaynst  the  sonne. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  c.  187. 

On  his  hedde  a  chapeau  Montabin  with  a  rich  coronall, 
the  fold  of  the  chapeau  was  lined  with  crimson  satten. 

Ch-afton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 

This  is  Monsieur  ParroUes,  the  gallant  militarist,  that 
was  his  ovra  phrase— that  had  the  whole  theoricke  of  warre 
in  the  knot  of  his  scarfe,  and  the  practise  in  the  chape  of  his 
dagger.— 5/ioA-es.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

An  olde  rusty  sword  tane  out  of  the  town  armory,  with  a 
broken  hilt  and  chapelesse. 

Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Fr.  Chapelle;  It.  Cnpdla; 
Sp.  Cupilla;  Dut.  Kapelle. 
Much  has  been  written  upon 
this  word,  especially  by  Du 
Cange  and  Menage  ;  but 
Spelman  appears  to  have 
traced  it  most  satisfactorily. 
He  derives  it  a  Ciceroneano 
,)  et  Pliniano  capselld ;  S  elimi- 
nato.  Capella,  pro  cista,  scrinio  seu  repositorio — 
A  chest,  a  repository,  (sc.)  in  which  the  reliques 
of  the  martyrs  were  preserved ;  then  for  any 
building,  in  which  these  capellce  of  reliques  were 
laid ;  and  again,  for  any  sacred  place  or  place  of 
prayer. 

Those,  he  adds,  were  first  called  Capellani  or 
Chaplains,  who  had  the  care  of  these  capcllcE  of 
reliques ;  then  those,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
sacred  place  where  these  capellce  were  placed  or 
deposited ;  and  at  length,  all  who  ministred  in 
sacred  offices  ;  Clerici,  nempe,  et  sacerdotes, 
(  Spelraan,   Gloss.  Archaiol. ) 

On  slepe  sone  he  felle,  the  sueuen  bifor  him  ran. 
Him  thonlit  in  liis  chapelle  he  was  withouten  man, 
Ne  non  he  sauh  no  herd.  R.  Brunne,  p.  93. 

I  seigh  halles  ful  heygh  and  houses  ful  noble, 
Chambres,  chymeneys,  and  chapeles  gay. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crecle. 
They  shapen  her  chapolories.  Id.  lb. 

And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  171. 

,  that  ever  singen 


Nay,  as  the  gi-ossest  idolatry,  ye  setup  a  chaplei 
with  an  image  in  it,  and  that  im.ige  the  image  of 
Eg>'ptian  kings,  under  the  title  of  Mars. 


Man 


ud.  Paraphrase.  Acts, 


43. 


CHA'PEL, !».    ^ 

Ciia'pei,,  n. 
Cha'pki.rv. 
Cua'plain. 
Cha'plainctt. 
Cha'plainship 
Cha'plainries 
Ciia'plet,  n. 
capsd,  (see  C, 


If  I  male  hir  lede 

Unto  the  chapell,  and  againe, 

Tlian  is  not  all  my  wey  in  vayne. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

He  wold  have  ben  right  fayne 

To  haue  ben  a  chaplayn. 

Skelton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

Moreover,  her  Highnesse,  with  the  advice  of  the  Councill 
aforesaid,  hath  statuted  and  ordained,  that  annuells,  marles, 
and  duties  within  free  burroughs,  or  other  townes  of  this 
realme,  as  well  pertaining  to  chaplainries,  prebendaries,  as  to 
friers,  Ue.—Knox.  History  oj  the  Reformation,  p.  324. 

Having  conversed  much  with  a  stripling  divine  or  two  of 
Uiese  newly-fledg'd  probationers,  that  usually  come  scouting 
from  tlie  university,  and  lie  here  no  lame  legers  to  pop  into 
tlie  Bethesda  of  some  knight's  chaplainship,  where  they 
bring  grace  to  his  good  cheer,  but  no  peace  or  benediction 
else  to  his  house ;  these  made  the  champarty,  he  contri- 
buted the  law,  and  both  joined  in  the  divinity. 

Milton.  Colastcrion. 


Old  Sir  Harbotle  Grimston  lived  still,  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  the  court;  when  the  fifth  of  November,  being 
gunpowder  treason  day,  came,  in  which  we  had  always  ser- 
mons at  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  I  begged  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  to  excuse  me  then  from  preacliing;  for  that  day  led 
one  to  preach  against  popery,  and  it  was  indecent  not  to  do 
it.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1684. 

But  Bishop  Burnet,  angry  at  this  book,  complains  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  his  chaplain,  (R.  Altham,  lately 
Proctor  of  Oxon,)  should  license  such  a  book  full  of  scur- 
rility, whereupon  the  said  Mr.  Altham  was  forced  to  make 
•      —Wood.  Athence  Oxon. 


Before  I  went,  Du  Moulin  met  my  chaplain  in  the  Voor- 
hout,  and  told  him  he  was  so  ill,  that  he  knew  he  had  not 
long  to  live ;  and  that  he  could  not  die  in  quiet  without 
asking  my  pardon  for  so  many  false  and  injurious  things  as 
he  confessed  to  have  said  of  me,  since  my  last  embassy  in 
Holland.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs  from  1672  to  1678. 

Where  yon  old  trees  bend  o'er  a  place  of  graves, 
And,  solemn,  shade  a  chapeVs  sad  remains. 

Where  yon  scath'd  poplar  through  the  window  waves, 
And,  twining  round,  the  hoary  arch  sustains. 

Mickle.  Poltio.  An  Elegy. 

After  the  restoration,  he  [Sprat]  took  orders,  and  by 
Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whom  he  Is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing 
The  P,.ehearsal.    He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  King. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Sprat. 

CHA'PLET,  n.     Fr.    Chaplet,  from   the    Lat. 
Caput. 
A  garland  or  wreath  for  the  head. 

And  where  that  suche  one  goth  about 

To  fore  the  fairest  of  the  route, 

Wiere  as  thei  sitten  all  a  rewe, 

There  wille  he  moste  his  body  shewe. 

His  croked  kempt,  and  thervpon  set 

An  ouche,  with  a  chapelet.  Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  v. 

Cal.  Christella,  Philema,  the  chaplet !  Ithocles, 
Upon  the  wings  of  fame,  the  singular 
And  chosen  fortune  of  an  high  attempt. 
Is  borne  so  past  the  view  of  common  siglit. 
That  I  myself,  with  mine  own  hands  have  wrought, 
To  crown  thy  temples,  this  provincial  garland ; 
Accept,  wear,  and  enjoy  it  as  our  gift 
Deserv'd,  not  purchas'd. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Hoare-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose. 
And  on  old  Hyems  chinne  and  icie  crowne, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  spmmer  buds. 
Is  as  in  mockry  set. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Actii.  sc.2. 

Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  are  seen, 
Tliat  gratift'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green  : 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies  colours  were, 
Compos'd  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shining  hair. 
Dryden.  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Yet  let  not  man  too  much  presume, 
Tliough  grac'd  with  beauty's  fairest  bloom, 
Tliough  for  superior  strength  renown'd 
Though  with  triumphal  chaplets  crown'd. 

West.  The  Eleventh  Nemean  Ode. 

CHA'PMAN.       ^         A.  S.  Ceapman ,-     Dut. 

Cha'pman-hood.    yKoopman;  Ger.    Kaufman, 

Cha'pwoman.  J  from  A.  S.  Ci/ppan,  to  traf- 
fick,  bargain,  buj',  or  sell :  and  man.     See  Cheap. 

Any  one,  who  trafficks,  bargains,  buys  or  sells. 

Chap  is  sometimes  in  common  speech  used 
alone  ;  and  is  also  applied  to  one  who  is  peculiar 
in  his  dealings,  in  his  conduct. 

Yus  ones  quath  he  ich  was  yherborwed.  wt  an  hep  of 

chapmen. 
Ich  arcs  and  rifled  here  males.— i'/ers  Plouhman,  p.  99. 

In  Surrie  [Syria]  whilom  dwelt  a  compagnie, 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trewe, 

That  wide  were  senten  hir  spicetie. 

Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4535. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  fort 

Han  shapen  hem  from  Rome  for  to  wende, 

Were  it  for  chapmanhood  or  for  disport.— /rf.  lb.  v.  4563. 

And  more  yit 

Of  chapmenhode  he  fonde  the  waye. 

And  eke  to  coygne  the  money 

Of  sundrey  metall.  Gott'er.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

But  is  there  hope.  Sir, 

He  has  got  me  a  good  chapwoman. 

Massinger.  The  Renegado,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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Through  ev'ry  climate,  and  to  ev'iy  gale. 

They  lanch  the  cargo,  and  expand  the  sail ; 

Wide,  with  their  name,  their  reputation  grew, 

And  to  their  mart  concurring  chapmen  drew. 

Brooke.  The  Man  of  Lames  Tu le. 

For  you  are  to  consider  these  critical  chaps 

Do  not  like  to  be  snubb'd  ;  you  may  venture  perhaps, 

An  amendment,  wliere  they  can  see  somewhat  amiss ; 

But  may  raise  their  ill  blood  if  you  circulate  this. 

Byrom.  Critical  Remarks,  ^-c 

CHA'PTER,  u.     ^       Fr.Chapilre;    It.  Capi. 

Cha'pter,  n.  V  tola  ,-  Low  Lat.  Capitulum, 

Ciia'pter-house.  J  from  Co/)u<,  the  head.  (See 

Capitulate.)     It  is  applied  to — 

The  divisions  of  abook  into  heads,  or  principal  sub- 
jects;  to  an  assembly  of  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  church. 
The  verb  is  used  by  Dryden  as  the  Fr.  Chapitrer, 
to  school,  to  correct,  to  reprove ;  i.  e.  to  act  the 
part,  to  perform  the  part  or  office,  of  the  heads  or 
chiefs  of  the  church. 

And  he  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement, 

And  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  two. 

And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wench  go. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6943. 

Vnto  as  little  purpose  he  spedeth  an  other  peuyshe  cha- 
piter after,  in  whyche  because  he  would  yet  faine  have  it 
seme  necessary,  that  there  should  be  such  a  feling  faith,  he 
telleth  vs  a  long  tale,  that  the  faith  which  depedeth  vpon 
another  man's  mouth  is  weake. — Sir  T.More.  Workes,^.  704. 

Also  all  through  the  storie  of  the  Britons,  wherein  he 
followetli  GetTrey  of  Monmouth,  I  haue  caused  his  storie  to 
be  conferred  with  Gefferies,  and  noted  in  the  chapiters  in 
the  margine,  where  out  the  matter  is  taken. — Fabyan,  Pref. 

And  syr  Phelyp  of  Maysyercs,  chauncellour  to  Peter  of 
Lieseignen,  kynge  of  Cypres,  wrote  on  his  tombe  as  it  folow- 
cth,  tlie  copy  wherof  is  in  ye  chapytre  house  of  the  freer 
Celestynes  in  Paris. 

Berners.   Froissart.   Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  40. 

At  Canterbury  they  bring  him  into  the  chapter-house, 
where  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  standeth  forth  in  the  midst, 
calls  out  the  Earl,  not  by  the  name  of  King,  but  Richard 
Karl  of  Cornwal,  who  in  a  reverend  manner  coming  forth, 
taketh  his  oath  in  these  words. — Baker.  Henry  III. 

He  more  than  once  arraigns  bim  for  the  inconstancy  of 
his  judgment,  and  chapters  even  his  own  Aratus  on  the 
same  head;  shewing  by  many  examples,  produced  from 
their  actions,  how  many  miseries  they  had  both  occasioned 
to  the  Grecians.— Dri/rfen.  The  Character  of  Polybius. 

CHAR.        ■)        From  A.  S.  Q/ran,  aci/ran,  to 

Cha'rcoal.  Jturn,  to  turn  about,  turn  back 
wards  and  forwards,  (Tooke.)  In  Chapman's 
Odyssey,  b.  iii.  p.  44,  we  find, 

Then  Nestor  broil'd  them  on  the  cole-turn'd  wood. 
Char-coal  is  wood  or  other  substance  lurried  coal 
by  fire. 

The  fault  is  hers  that  made  me  go  astray  ; 

He  needs  must  wander  that  has  lost  his  way : 

Guiltless  I  am  ;  she  did  this  change  provoke. 

And  made  that  charcoal  which  to  her  was  oak. 

Carcw.  The  Spark. 

His  profession  being  to  make  chymical  medicines  in 
quantity,  obliges  him  to  keep  great  and  constant  fires,  and 
did  put  him  upon  finding  a  way  of  charring  sea-coal,  wherein 
it  is  in  about  three  hours  or  less,  without  pots  or  vessels, 
brought  to  charcoal ;  of  which  having,  for  curiositie's  sake, 
made  him  take  out  some  pieces,  and  cool  them  in  my  pre- 
sence, I  found  them  upon  breaking  to  appe.ir  well  charr'd. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  141. 

Love  is  a  fire  that  burns  and  sparcles. 

In  man,  as  nat'rally  as  in  charcoals, 

Which  sooty  chymists  stop  in  holes, 

When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals ; 

So  lovers  should  their  passions  choke. 

That  though  they  burn  they  may 


CHA'RACTER,  v. 

Cha'racter,  n. 

Cha'racterise. 

Cha'racterism. 

Cha'racteuist. 

Characteri'stick,  adj. 

Characterpstick,  n. 

Ciiaracteri'stical,  adj. 

Cha'racteristical,  n. 

Cuaracteri'stically. 

Cha'racterless. 

Cha'ractery. 

Characte'rical. 

Cha-  or  Ca'-ract. 

Cha'racture,  n. 
characterise,  then  is, — i 
thus— 


smoke. 
Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c,  1. 

Tv.Charactere;  It. 
Carattere;  Sp.Cha- 
or  Ca-racter;  Gr.  Xa- 
puKTrjp,  a  mark  en- 
graved or  inscribed ; 
irom  Xapaatreiv,  to 
engrave  or  inscribe. 
"  Fr.  Character.  A 
character,  letter, 
figure,  or  form  oi 
writing;  also  a  mark, 
token,  sign,  seal,  im- 
pression, or  print  in 
a  thing,"  (Cotgrave.) 
To  character  or 
engrave  or  inscribe.   And 
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To  enj^rave,  inscribe,  or  describe,  (se. ,  the  marks  | 
or  notes  which  designate,  distinguish,  or  represent, 
the  qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  any  person  , 
or  thing,  whether  virtues  or  vices,  merits  or  de- 
merits, effects  or  defects. 

And  he  schal  make  alle,  smale  and  greete,  and  riche  and 
pore,  and  fre  man  and  boonde  man  to  Have  a  carecter  in  her 
right  hond,  either  in  her  forheedis,  that  no  man  bie  either  : 
selle  but  thei  han  the  carecter  eitlier  the  name  of  the  beeste, 
either  nombre  of  his  name.— ^""ic/i/.  Apocalips,  c.  13. 

And  eke  it  was  through  wiit 

With  names,  wliiche  he  shuld  witte 

As  she  hym  taught  tho  to  rede, 

(She)  bad  hym  as  he  wold  spede, 

Without  rest  of  any  while, 

^Vhan  he  were  londecj  in  that  ile, 

He  shuld  make  his  sacrifice, 

And  rede  his  carecte  in  the  wise, 

As  she  hym  taught. — Gower.  Con  A.  b.  v. 

They  had  wrytynge  some  Greke,  some  Ebrew, 

Some  Romayne  letters  as  I  vnderstode, 
Some  were  olde  written,  some  were  writen  new, 
Some  carectis  of  Caldy,  some  French  was  full  good. 

Skcllon.  The  Crown  a/ Lauretl. 
Thy  gift,  thy  fables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory  ! 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity.— SAnA-M.  Son.  122. 

rharacler'd  in  his  satires,  made  so  foul 

Tliat  some  have  fear'd  their  shapes,  and  kept  their  soul. 

Safer  by  reading  verse.— Do«ne.  Elegic  on  the  Author. 

Yet  there  remains  in  them  also  a  burden  on  it  as  heavy 
a.t  the  other  two  were  disgraceful  or  superstitious,  and  of  as 
much  iniquity,  crossing  a  law  not  only  written  by  Moses, 
but  charactered  in  us  by  nature,  of  more  antiquity  and 
deeper  ground  than  marriage  itself. 

Milton.  Doctrine  ^c.  of  Divorce,  Prcf. 

He,  I  say,  for  that  appears  by  the  event,  and  the  corre- 
Rpondeiicie's  of  their  sayings  to  his  person  :  he  was  described 
by  infallible  characterisms  which  did  fit  him,  and  did  never 
fit  any  but  hxm.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Here  I  confidently  deny  the  assumption.  For  it  is  not 
the  characteristicaU  of  a  body  to  have  dimensions,  but  to  be 
impenetrable. — More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Mightie  states  characterlesse  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing.- SAaA-cs.  Troil.  %■  Cress.  Act  iii.  so.  2. 

A  third  sort  in  a  mean  course  betwixt  the  two  other,  and 
compounded  of  them  both,  bestowed  their  time  in  drawing 
out  the  true  lineaments  of  every  virtue  and  vice,  so  lively, 
tliat  who  saw  the  medals  might  know  the  face  :  whicli  art 
they  significantly  termed  character!/. 

Bp.  Hall.  Charact.  of  Virtues  Sr  Vices.  A  Premoiiilioii. 

Fairies  vse  flowres  for  their  characterie. 

Shaliespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
Euen  so  may  Angelo 

In  all  his  dressings,  caracts,  titles,  formes. 

Be  an  arch-villaine. — Shakes.  Meas.for  Mcas.  Act  v.  sc.  1 

Sweet  brook  in  whose  clear  crystal  I  my  eyes 

Have  oft  seen  great  in  labour  of  their  tears  ; 

Enamell'd  bank,  whose  shining  gravel  bears 

The  sad  charactures  of  my  miseries. 

Drummond.  Sonnets,  pt.  i.  s.  IS. 

Because  some  Protestants  practise  this  and  charactcrical 
cures  (which  notwithstanding  are  more  frequent  among 
Roman  Catholics)  he  therefore  dalls  them  Magi-Calvinists, 
cliaracterists,  &c. —  Wood.  Athentc  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  590. 
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He  [Richard  JIartin]  was  v 
irtuous  and  learned  men  of  his 
•.—Id.  lb. 


rthil 


principum  c 

From  top  of  this  there  hung  a  rope. 

To  which  he  fasten'd  telescope. 

The  spectacles  with  which  the  stars 

He  reads  in  smallest  characters.— Hudihri 


Of  sensible  ! 
ized  bodies,  which  are 
shape  is  that  wliich  to 
a/part  th 


You  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  one  of  that  species  of  women, 
■whom  you  have  characterized  under  the  name  of  Jilts. 

Speclaior,  No.  401. 
So  far  as  they  have  some  charactcrisinffmfiTks  in  common, 
they  may  be  judged  by  a  common  standard;  but  an  allow- 
ance must  always  be  made  for  the  sentiments  which  are 
■  peculiar  to  the  several  cfiaracters. 

Inirod.  to  Fletcher's  Piscatory  Eclogues. 
The  levee  swarms,  as  if  in  golden  pomp 
Were  character' d  on  ev'ry  statesman's  door, 
*'  Batter'd  and  bankrupt  fortunes  mended  here." 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iii. 


women  had  a  square  ornament  of  flourished  lines  impressed 
in  the  same  manner,  just  under  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.ii.  b.  iii.  e.9. 


CHARE,  V.       ~\ 
Chare,  n.  I  nc), 

Chare- WOMAN,   (tut 
Chare-work.     )  bac 


He  wi?I  represent  to  him  as  often,  and  with  as  much  2e.il. 

as  you  or  I  should,  the  virtues  of  liis  ancestors,  and  what  a 

glorious  weigixt  of  illustrious  characters  he  has  to  support. 

Melmotli.  Pliny,  b.  iii.  Let.  3. 

In  short,  whatever  partakes  of  fancy  or  caprice,  goes 
under  the  denomination  of  picturesque,  whieli  (however 
it  be  admired  in  its  proper  place,)  is  incompatible  with  that 
sobriety  and  gravity,  which  is  peculiarly  the  churactcristick 
of  this  art,  [sc.  sculpture.]— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Disc.  10. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addison,  as  one  of  the 
characteristiclis  of  a  true  critic,  that  he  points  out  beauties 
rather  than  S^vHs.—Ramhler,  No.  132. 

Such  transitions  often  excite  mirth,  or  other  sudden  or 
tumultuous  passions ;  but  not  that  sinking,  that  melting, 
that  languor,  which  is  the  characteristical  effect  of  the  beau- 
tiful as  it  regards  every  sense. 

Burke.  On  tlie  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  s.  25. 

How  characteristically  does  hope  prolong  her  strain,  re- 
peat her  soothing  closes,  call  upon  her  associate  echo  for  the 
same  puri>oses,  and  display  every  pleasing  grace  peculiar  to 
her  '.—Langlwrne.  On  Collins.  Ode  on  tlie  Passions. 

His  next  tragedy.  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  in  which  under 
tlie  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  intended  to  characterize  King 
William,  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth  under  Bajazet. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Rowc. 
From  the  A.  S.  Ci/ran, 
nci/ran,  vertore,  revertere,  to 
turn,  to  turn  about,  to  turn 
icltwards  and  forwards. 
A  char,  when  used  alone,  means  some  single 
separate  act,  such  as  we  likewise  call  a  turn  or 
bout. 

A  char-ivoman,  then,  is  one  who  takes  her  turn 
or  bout,  at  any  work ;  who  goes  out  for  a  day's 
turn  at  work  ;  and  not,  surely,  as  Tooke  asserts, 
so  called,  because  she  returns  home  to  her  own 
place  of  abode,  and  returns  again  to  her  work, 
when  required. 

A  first  turn  boy,  a  second  turn  boy,  &c.  is  a 
common  name  for  drivers  at  inns. 

His  hands  to  woll,  and  arras  worke. 
And  women's  chares  hee  laide. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Cleo.  No  more  but  in  a  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poore  passion  as  the  maid  that  milkes. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. 

Sliakespeare.  Antony  8;  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  13. 
And  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  he  gaue  thee  leaue 
To  play  till  Doomesday.— /rf.  lb.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Bob.  I  approve 
Your  counsel,  and  will  practise  it ;  bazilos  manos : 
Here's  two  cliewres  chewr'd. 

Bcaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Loves  Cure,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

Get  three  or  four  chair-women  to  attend  you  constantly 
in  tlie  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  at  small  charges,  only  with 
tlie  broken  meat,  a  few  coals,  and  all  the  cinders. 

Swift.  Directions  to  Servants,  c.  2. 
Agreo,  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease; 
But  harvest  done,  to  cliare-work  did  aspire  ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  two  pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden.  Third  Idyll  of  Theocritus. 
Sent  for  the  dame,  who  poor  and  willing, 

Would  take  a  job  of  cliaring  work. 
And  sweat  and  toil  like  any  'Turk, 
To  earn  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling. 

Lloyd.  The  New  Rirer  IL-nd. 

CHARGE,  r.         ^       Fr.  Charger;    It.  Cari- 
Charge,  n.  care;    Sp.  Cargar ;  (Me- 

Cha'rgeable.  nage.  Skinner  and  Junius 

Cha'rgeaeleness.    I  agree,)  from  the  semi-bar- 
Cha'rgeful.  (barous     Caricare,     (from 

Ch.\'rgeless.  Carrus,)  pro  onerare,  ac 

Cha'rgeous.  proprie    carrum    onerare, 

Cha'rger.  J  (See  Vossius  de  Vit.  Ser. 

lib.  iv.  c.  3.)     Hence  also  cargo,  (qv.) 

To  load  ;  to  place,  put  or  lay  a  load,  or  burthen  ; 
to  impose  a  weight  or  burthen.      And  (met. ) — 

To  impose  a  weight  or  burthen,  (se. )  of  an 
accusation  or  crime,  a  censure,  a  debt,  or  e.\pense, 
a  command  or  order ;  an  injunction ;  a  com- 
mission, trust  or  duty;  a  risk,  a  task  ;  to  lay  on, 
impose  or  fix  a  price ;  and  hence : — to  accuse,  to 
censure,  to  command,  to  commission,  to  entrust. 

To  charge  the  enemy, — is  to  bear  upon  them, 
make  an  onset  or  attack  upon  them,  with  all 
weight,  force,  or  vigour. 

To  charge  the  jury, — is  to  lay  before  them  the 
whole  xccight  of  the  evidence  of  the  case. 

Charger,  a  dish, — ab  onere,  says  Skinner  because 
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it  can  hold  heavier  or  iceighticr  loads  or  quantities. 

Also,   a  horse,  on  which   his   rider  charges   the 

enemy. 
Heo  chargede  here  schippes  faste  and  wel  with  .alle  gode. 
And  wende  north  with  god  wynd  &  wel  dryuyng  flode. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  20. 
Some  of  ther  heyres  so  hard  charged  wore, 
&  git  many  it  peyres,  &  som  has  satled  sore. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  225. 
And  for  chef  chaiyte,  we  chargeden  vs  seluen 
In  amendyng  of  tiiis  men,  we  mad 


i  celies. 


Credc 


Alle  ye  that  traveilen  and  ben  chargid  come  to  me:  and  I 

schal  fulfille  you.    Take  ye  my  yok  on  you,  and  lerne  ye  of 

me,  for  I  am  mylde  and  meke  in  herte  and  ye  schal  fynde 

reste  in  your  soulis  for  my  yoke  is  softe  and  niy  chargelight. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  11. 


Id.  2  Corinth.  C.2. 

And  whanne  I  was  among  ghou  and  hadde  nede  I  was 
chargeous  to  no  man. — Id.  lb.  c.  II. 

\Mio  so  shall  tell  a  tale  after  a  man. 

He  moste  reherse,  as  nighe  as  ever  he  can, 

Evrich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 

All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  735. 

For  he  taketh  of  nought  els  kepe 

But  for  to  fylle  his  bagges  large : 

And  al  is  to  hym  but  a  charr/e. 

For  he  ne  partetli  nought  withall. 

But  keepeth  it  as  seruaunt  shall.— Gojesr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

But  for  Charlys  was  at  that  tyme  lettyd  with  chargenUe 
busynesse,  he  therefore  sent  a  nobleman  agayne  them  callen 
Comard,  vnto  the  riuer  of  Sayne  to  wi  stande  ye  said  ene- 
myns.—Fabyan,  c.  165. 

By  reason  wherof  we  be  most  notably  charged  with  masses, 
sutferings,  &  other  alms  deeds,  for  his  benefits  to  us  most 
cliargeably  exhibit. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  30.  Abbot  of  York  to  Wolsey. 

For  lo  (as  Paul  witnesseth  afterwarde)  whan  he  was  full 
pore  and  nedy  preaching  among  the  people,  he  was  not 
chargeous  vnto  them,  but  with  his  handes  he  traueled  not 
only  to  get  his  owne  lyuynge,  but  also  the  lyuyng  of  other 
poore  and  nedy  creatures. 

State  Trials.  Thorpe  for  Heresy,  an.  140?. 

Such  plenty  sUuer  plate  behynd  them  left  they  glad  did 


Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 
For  never  in  any  other  warre  afore,  gave  the  Romanes  a 
hotter  charge  upon  the  enemies :  so  much  had  they  of  the 
one  side  with  spitefull  taunts  and  reproaches  netled  them, 
and  the  consuls  on  the  other  side  with  their  long  delaies 
whet  them  on.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  75. 
And  all  this  tract  tliat  fronts  the  falling  sun 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  withtemper'd  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  liaughty  nation  proud  in  aims.— Milton. Comui. 
Suppose  we  that  God  himselfe  delighteth  to  dwell  sumptu- 
ously, or  taketh  pleasure  in  chargeable  pompe?     No,  then 
was  the  Lord  most  acceptably  serued,  when  his  temples 
were  rooms  borrowed  within  the  houses  of  poor  men. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  15. 

The  Parliament  voted,  that  it  be  referred  to  persons  out  of 
tlie  House  to  take  into  consideration,  what  inconveniencies 
tlierc  are  in  the  law,  and  how  the  mischiefs  that  grew  from 
tlie  delays,  the  chargeablcness,  and  the  irregularities  in  the 
proceedings  of  law,  may  be  prevented. 

Whitelock.  Memoirs,  an.  1651. 

Here's  the  note 

Hou  much  your  chaine  weighs  to  the  vtmost  charect, 
Tlie  finenesse  of  the  gold  and  chargeful  fashion, 
Wliich  doth  amount  to  three  odd  duckets  more 
Then  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman. 

Shalcesjieare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

The  first  pretence  was,  that  the  committee,  who  now  was 
at  charge  of  an  house  to  sit  in,  might  make  their  dayly 
session  there,  being  a  place  both  more  publick,  roomy,  and 
chari/eless,  the  committee  after  many  consultations  resolved 
it  convenient  to  move  thither.- B;>.  Hall.  Hard  Measure. 

Men  do  not  use  to  pick  quarrels  with  their  friends ;  and, 
therefore,  when  we  find  any  charging  the  Scripture  with 
obscurity  and  imperfection,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
hope  for  no  comfort  from  it. — Stiltingjlcet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

And  now  embark'd  they  seek  the  British  isles ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  charge,  propitious  ocean  smiles. 

Hughes.  The  Triumph  of  Peace. 

It  seems  to  be  with  the  devil  in  respect  of  the  disorders  of 
the  soul,  as  it  is  with  the  spleen  in  respect  of  the  distempers 
of  tho  body ;  whatsoever  is  amiss,  or  indisposed,  the  charge 
is  sure  to  lie  thtie.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 


CHA 

Tliese  being  mighty  scrupulous  and  precise  in  observing 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers  and  the  little  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  law,  which  were  not  very  troublesome,  or 
chargeable,  they  were  esteemed  very  righteous,  both  oy 
others  and  themselves  too,  altho  in  the  meanwhile  they 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith,  as  our  Saviour  tells  them  to  their  faces. 
Bp.Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  84. 

Nor  dare  close  their  eyes, 

Void  of  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 
■\Vith  which,  in  often  interrupted  sleep. 
Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry-furr'd  tongues,  else  minutely  to  death 
Obnoxious,  dismal  death,  th'  effect  of  drought. 

/.  Phillips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
We  took  in  270  lbs.  of  fresh  beef  and  a  live  bullock 
charged  at  613  lbs. — Cook.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  1. 

A  musket  was  therefore  fired  over  them,  but  finding  it  did 
them  no  harm,  they  seemed  ratlier  to  be  provoked  than  in- 
timidated, and  I  therefore  fired  a  four  pounder  charged  wixh 
grape  shot,  mde  of  them. — Id.  Ii.  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Those  holy  Beings,  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

Joh?ison.  Irene,  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 

Of  this  interest,  three  hundred  and  eighty-tliree  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  stood  chargeable  on  the  public 
i  of  the  Carnatic. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 


CHA'RIOT,  u.  ^       Fr.   Chariot,  charette ;    It. 

Cha'riot,  n.         \  Carretta  ,-   Sp.  Careta.     The 

Chariote'er.  )  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  Ci/ran, 
to  turn,  turn  about.      See  Chair. 

A  kind  of  car  or  carriage  turning  on  wheels, 
(now  used  for  comfort  or  pleasure  rather  than 
other  purposes. ) 

To  chariot,  is  to  carr}',  or  ride  in,  to  drive,  a 
chariot. 

No  :  age  forbids,  and  fixt  within  depe  brest 
His  countrey's  loue,  and  falling  Rome's  ymage  ; 
The  charret  turn,  sayth  he,  let  loose  the  raines, 
Ronn  to  the  undeserved  death. 

Fnceriaine  Auctors.  Marcus  Tullius  Ciceroes  Death. 

He  had  intended  morcouer  (since  he  was  reputed  to  have 
equalled  Apollo  in  singing  and  matched  the  sun  in  chariot- 
ing) to  imitate  also  the  worthie  acts  of  Hercules. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  208. 

O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 

Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 

Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 

From  off  the  altar,  where  an  off'ring  burn'd. 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 

His  Godlike  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 

Or  benefit  revtal'd  to  Abraham's  race  ? 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Forth  nishd  with  whirlwind  sound 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deitie, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 

By  four  cherubic  shapes. — Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi.  1.  750. 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were. 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamere, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer. 
Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Drayton.   The  Court  of  Fairy. 
They  raisde  a  huge  pile,  and  to  armes  went  every  Myr- 
midon 
Charg'd  by  Achillis  :  chariots  and  horse  were  harnessed. 
Fighters  and  charioteers  got  up,  and  they,  the  sad  march 


Undelaying  each 

Complied,  and  in  bright  arms  stood  soon  arraj'd, 
Then  mounted  combatants  and  charioteers 
First  mov'd  the  chariots,  after  whom  the  foot 
Dense  as  a  cloud.  Cowper.  Id.  lb. 

^All  the  ground 

With  shiver'd  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 

Chariot  and  chariofer  lay  overturn'd 

And  fierie  foaming  sloeds.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  departed  from  London, 
accompanied  with  my  wife,  in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses,  having  sent  two  servants  before,  well  mounted  to 
attend  me  on  the  road,  with  a  led  horse  for  myself,  if  there 
should  be  occasion. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

The  said  chair  drawn  by  six  chariot  horses  trapt  with 
black  velvet :  upon  every  horse  four  escutcheons  of  the 
King's  arms  and  Queen's,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  double 
sarcenet  ;  and  upon  every  horse's  forehead  a  shaffrou  of  the 
said  ^rms.—Stnjpe.  Memoirs.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1557. 
VOL.  I. 
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■  But  I  disdain 
task  to  paint  her  as  she  is, 
Cruel,  abandon'd,  glorying  in  her  shame ! 
No  : — let  her  pass,  and,  chariotlcd  along 
In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iii. 

If  Poussin,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  represents  Apollo 
driving  his  chariot  out  of  the  sea,  by  way  of  representing 
the  sun  rising,  if  he  personifies  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  nowise 
otlensive  in  him  ;  but  seems  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  air  of  the  picture.— 5;r  Joshua  Reynolds,  Disc.  5. 


CHA'RITY. 

Cha'ritabi-e. 

Cha'ritaklenes 

Cha'ritablv. 

Cha'ritative. 

Cha'ritous. 


J 


Fr.  Charite;  It.  Carita ; 
Sp.  Caridad ;  La.t.  Caritas. 
Cans,  (says  Vossius,)  pro- 
perly signifies,  pretiosus ; 
and  Cams  (Perottus,)  a 
carendo.     When  there  is  a 


dearth  of  food — carcnt  homines,  and  then  it  is  said 

to  be  Cara.    And  Scaliger  is  to  the  same  effect 

Of  similar  origin  and  application  is  the  English, 
Dear,  (qv.)     Cams,  then,  signifies — 

Precious,  valuable ;  and  therfefore  valued,  highly 
prized,  much  esteemed,  much  loved, — because  the 
dearth,  scarcity,  or  ivaiit  of  that,  so  valued,  is  hurt- 
ful or  painful ;  attended  with  anxiety  or  care. 
And  chariti/  is  applied  to — 

The  feeling  caused  by  the  perception  of  the 
wants  or  sufferings  of  others  ; — to  a  desire  to  re- 
lieve them,  to  a  love  for  our  fellow  creatures,  or 
goodwill,  benevolence ;  to  acts  for  their  relief,  or 
beneficence.  And  see  the  example  from  Dr.  S. 
Clarke. 

But  charite  and 


Charite  is  pacient,  it  is  benygne.  charile  enuyeth  not,  it 
doith  not  wickidli,  it  is  not  blowun,  it  is  not  coueitous,  it 
sekith  not  tho  thingis  that  ben  his  owne.  it  is  not  stired  to 
wraththe,  it  thenkith  not  yuel,  it  ioieth  not  on  wickednesse, 
but  it  ioieth  togidre  in  truethe.  it  sufirith  alle  thingis.  it 
heleueth  alle  thingis,  it  hopith  alie  thingis,  it  susteyneth  alle 
tliingis.  charite  fallith  neuere  doun. —  tViclif.  1  Cor.  c.  13. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caught  iu  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  143. 
But  nowe  hereafter  thou  shalt  here 
What  God  liath  wrought  in  this  matere, 
As  he  that  doothe  all  equitee 
To  him  that  wroitght  charitee, 
He  was  ayenewarde  charitous. 
And  to  pitce  he  was  pitous. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

After  his  connyng  and  power  a  prieste  sholde  besy  him  to 
,  and  to  reule  whomesoeuer  he  myght  charitably. 
State  Trials.  T/iorpe  for  Heresy,  an.  1407. 


It  pleased  my  mynde  exceedynglye,  that  y( 
louyiige  c/mr(7i(()/«;rss<- toward  nic,  (whiclie 
for  a  small  space)  encreaced  againe,  and  ' 
eucr  it  was  towardes  me. —  Udal.  Plulippu 


?ustummed 
■utermitted 
s  freshe  as 
,  4. 


And  here  I  make  .t  petition  to  you  ray  friends,  who  would 
have  bestowed  any  thing  on  me  :  I  beseech  you,  for  charity- 
sake  bestow  it  yearly  on  my  wife,  who  hath  four  small  chil- 
dren, and  God  hath  now  taken  me  away  who  was  her  st.ilT 
and  stay.— S(o(e  Trials.  Dr.  Story.  14  Elizab.  an.  l.l?!. 


Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save, 
Dwells  in  all  heaven  charitee  so  deare  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

I  will  be  cliarilahhj  iealous  of  those  men,  which  from 
notorious  lewdnesse  leap  at  once  into  a  sudden  forwardnesse 
of  profession.  Ilolinesse,  doth  not,  like  Jonas  gourd,  grow 
up  in  a  night.— B^).  Hall.  Meditations  B,-  Vows. 

For  this  charitatioe  fraternal  corruption  then,  which  is  not 
any  man's  peciUiar  province  or  inclosure,  but  the  engage- 
ment and  duty  of  every  brother,  or  common  Christian,  it  is 
the  same  thing  (though  belonging  to  us  in  another  capacity) 
that  the  first  admonition  both  Matt,  xviii.  &  Titus,  jii.  was. 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

To  this  immediately  succeeded  the  Latine  tract  of  confir- 
mation, in  answer  to  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Daillee  which 
was  then  prepar'd  for  the  press,  though  detain'd  much  longer 
upon  prudential  or  rather  chariiative  considerations. 

Fell.  Life  of  Hammond,  s.  1. 

From  this  passage  [1  Cor.  xiii.  2,]  it  appears  that,  the 
word  charity,  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not  signify  (as  we 
now  use  it)  only  alms  to  the  poor  ;  but  that  universal  love 
and  goodwill  towards  all  men,  which  includes  both  it  and  all 
other  virtues  ;  the  constant  practice  of  which  universal 
charity,  is  indeed  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Clark,  vol.  i.  Ser.  C. 
207 


CHA 

The  precepts  of  charity  delivered  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  are  so  plain,  so  full,  so  many,  so  easie  to  be  under- 
stood ,  and  those  precepts  inforced  by  so  just,  and  reasonable 
and  pious  considerations,  with  respect  to  God,  to  the  world, 
to  fellow  Christians,  to  the  honour  of  our  religion,  and 
lastly  to  ourselves,  from  the  comfort  that  is  in  welldoing, 
and  the  reward  that  follows  it ;  that  a  man  must  have  great 
impudence  to  profess  himself  a  Christian,  and  yet  to  think 
himself  not  obliged  to  do  acts  of  charily. 

Stilli7igfleet,  vol.ii.  Ser.  7. 

But  it  matters  not  much  which  of  them  to  pitch  upon,  for 
they  all  come  to  one  sense  ;  and  that  is  this.  That  to  be  very 
charitable  in  this  world,  is  a  good  means  to  secure  to  our- 
selves a  little  of  eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

In  fine,  without  any  prejudice  to  this  age  be  it  said,  he 
seemed  to  nie,  by  his  faith  and  by  his  charilnbleness,  to  in- 
clude in  his  soul  some  grains  of  the  golden  age,  and  to  be  a 
relick  of  those  times,  when  piety  and  miracles  were  sincere. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

He  is  no  fool,  who  charitably  gives 

What  he  can  only  look  at  wliilst  he  lives  ; 

Sure  as  he  is  to  tind,  when  hence  he  goes, 

A  recompense  wliich  he  can  never  loose. 

Byrom.  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  London,  a  Satire,  and 

some  other  poetical  pieces)  is  a  native  of  this  county,  and 

much  respected  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  iieigh- 

bourhood,  who  are  trustees  of  a  charity-school  now  vacant. 

Lord  Gower,  in  Murphy's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnsojt. 

CHARK.     To  Chark,  is  to  Char,  (qv.) 

There  is  no  fyre  there  is  no  sparke. 

There  is  no  dore,  whiche  male  charckc. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

"VVTien  excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man  on 
the  head  ;  or  with  a  feaver,  like  fire  in  a  strong-water  shop 
burns  him  down  to  the  ground.  Or  if  it  flames  not  out, 
charks  him  to  a  coal. — Greiv.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Oh  if  this  coale  could  be  so  charcked  as  to  make  iron  melt 
out  of  the  stone,  as  it  maketh  it  in  smiths  forges  to  be 
wrought  in  the  bars. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Shropshire. 

But  I  will  now  describe  to  you  the  mystery  of  charking 
(whereof  sometliing  was  but  touch'd  in  the  process  of  ex- 
tracting tar  out  of  the  pine)  as  I  received  it  from  a  most 
industrious  person.— £re/^«.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  30. 

CHA'RLATAN,  n.  }      Fr.  Charlatan;  It.  Ciar- 
Charlata'.mcai.        J   latano,     cerretano,     from 
Ciarlare,  to  talk  much,  itself  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.    See  Menage,  Diet.  Etymologique,  and  Le 
Origini  della  Lingua  Italiana. 

"  Fr.  Charlatan,  a  mountebank,  a  couseniug 
drugseller,  a  prattling  quacksalver,  a  tatler,  babler, 
foolish  prater,  or  commender  of  trifles." 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thoroughly  sensible 
how  necessary  it  is  to  support  themselves  by  these  collateral 
assistances,  and  therefore  always  lay  their  claim  to  some 
supernumerary  accomplishments,  which  are  wholly  foreign 
to  their  profession.— TaWcr,  No.  240. 

the 


CHARM,  V.  ~\  «'  From  the  Fr.  G.  Charme; 
Charm,  «.  It.  Ciarma,  carmen  ;    Fr.  G. 

Cha'rmed,  adj.  Cliarmer ;  It.  Ciarmare,  in- 
Cha'rmer.  '  \  cantare ;  all  from  the  Lat, 
Cii.*'rmkress.  (  Carmen,  i.  e.  carmen  magi- 
Ciia'i;mi-il.  (V/m,"    (Skinner.)      Of   the 

Ciia'kming,  adj.       Lat.  Carmen,  the  etymology 
Cma'rmixgly.     j  is  unknown. 
To  cliarm  is  to  act  upon  by  charms  or  incan- 
tations. 

To  delight,  to  please  in  a  high  degree ;  to  en- 
chant, to  enrapture ;  to  enslave  or  enthral  the 
affections, — v/ith  delight,  with  any  subduing,  over- 
powering influence, — so  as  to  stun  or  palsy  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  to  deprive  them  of  action, 
of  discrimination,  or  discernment. 


-Chancer.  House  nf  Fame,  b.  u\. 


11     !  .:  :]ule  as  holy  salte,  and  be  sniered  with 

vuluM  ■':  ■   i  l.;:'i.  ■     ,  iiiinynted  WTth  the  holve  chrisnlc,  which 
he  calletli  charmed  ox]e.Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  377. 

Thou  art  conuersaimt  with  them  that  contrarje  to  thejT 
Christen  profession  support  the  execrable  doctryne  of  that 
subtyle  sothsayer  &  cursed  charmer  Balaam. 

Bute.  Image,  pt.  i. 
Q  Q 
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And  Gnnl  ansivered  apajTie,  and  sayile;  seo  there  come 
fitlcke  doiU;e  by  the  mydle  of  the  lande,  and  another  com- 
panje  come  alonge  by  ye  charmars  oeke. 

Bihle.  1551.  Judges,  C.9. 

And  h?  at  the  voyee  of  Jesus,  as  thoughe  it  hadde  hene 
one  hy  some  strong  charmyng  or  enchauntemente  clene 
cliaunged  into  an  other  manier  of  man,  ariseth  vp,  and  all 
thvnges  Jcafte  alone  behynde  him,  euen  as  he  was,  he 
foiowed  the  Lorde.— frfaZ.  Luhe,  c.  5. 

This  word  charmcs,  derived  of  cannina,  serveth  to  shew 
the  great  reverence  those  wits  are  held  in,  and  altogether  not 
without  ground,  since  both  the  oracles  of  Delphos  and  the 
Sybels  prophesies  were  wholly  delivered  in  verses  ;  for  that 
same  exquisite  observing  of  number  and  measure  in  the 
words,  and  that  lilgh-flying  liberty  of  conceit  proper  to  the 
poet,  did  seem  to  have  some  divine  force  in  it. 

Sitdneij.  Defence  of  Poesi/. 

Apillo  (angry  at  the  sight)  from  top  of  Ilion  cride, 

Turne  head,  ye  well-rode  peeres  of  Troy,  feed  not  the 
Grecians  pride ; 

They  are  not  charm'd  against  your  points  of  Steele,  nor 

Nor  fights  the  fa'ire-hair'd  Thetis  Sonne,  but  sitts  at  fleet 
inflam'd. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Iv. 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophic: 

Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcerie  could  charm 

Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish.— 3/i7(on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
. \Vlio  knows  not  Circe, 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 

Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape. 

And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine?— /rf.  Comys. 

He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  sea. 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. — /(/.  s.  S. 

If  you  be  gentle,  and  indeed  incline 

To  let  me  taste  the  comfort  of  your  wine ; 

Dissolue  the  charmcs,  that  their  forc't  formes  encheine, 

And  shew  me  here,  my  honor'd  friends,  like  men. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odijssey,  b.  x. 

So  that  if  (as  hath  been  proved)  their  not  acknowledging 
of  the  true  God,  was  grounded  upon  a  perverse  resolution, 
not  to  change  any  custom  of  their  fathers,  either  in  opinion 
or  practice,  though  never  so  absurd ;  then  was  the  igno- 
rance, (or  as  St.  Paul  might  have  called  it,  tlie  idolatry)  of 
those  times  impious,  affected,  not  a  natural  blindness,  but  a 
partinacious  winking,  not  a  simple  deafness,  hut  a  resolved 
stubbornness  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.iv.  p.  043. 

■\VliiIst  this  great  vision  labours  in  his  thought, 

Lo !  the  short  prophesy  t'  effect  is  brought : 

In  treacherous  haste  he's  sent  for  to  the  king. 

And  with  him  bid  his  ckarmful  lyre  to  bring. 

Cowlcg.  Davideis,  b.  i. 
Per.  This  is  a  most  maiesticke  vision,  and 

Harmonious  charmingly  ;  may  I  be  bold 

To  thinke  these  spirits? — Shakes.  Tempest,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

Let  any  one  read  the  tifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of 
Si.  Matthew's  gospel,  and  judge  it  they  do  not,  (as  it  were,) 
set  before  his  eyes  such  a  lovely  image  and  representation  of 
the  true  vertue,  as  Plato  said  could  not  but  charm  men  with 
the  strongest  degree  of  love  and  admiration  imaginable. 

Clarke.  On  the  Atlributcs,  Prop.  10. 

Those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  [Wm.  III.]  and  who 
miagined  that  a  crown  had  charms,  which  human  nature 
w.is  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  looked  on  all  this  as  an 
afl'ectation,  and  as  a  disguised  threatening,  whicli  imported, 
that  lie  would  leave  the  nation  to  perish,  uidess  his  method 
of  settling  was  followed.— Barnrf.  Own  Time,  an.  1689. 

Sweet  is  the  spring  and  gay  the  summer  hours, 

When  balmy  odours  breathe  from  painted  flowers  ; 

But  neither  sweet  the  spring,  nor  summer  gay, 

When  she  I  love,  my  charmer  is  away. 

Broome.  Daphnis  ^  Lycidas. 

So  the  sweet  Thracian,  with  his  charming  lyre, 

Into  rude  nature  virtue  did  inspire; 

So  he  the  savage  herd  to  reason  drew  ; 

Yet  scarce  so  sweet,  so  charminglij  as  you. 

Verses  in  Praise  of  Drgdcn. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  our  suppliant  negotiator  in  the  act 
of  putting  his  feather  to  the  ear  of  the  directory,  to  make  it 
unclench  the  fist ;  and  by  his  tickling,  to  charm  that  rich 
prize  out  of  the  iron  gripe  of  robbery  and  ambition ! 

Burke.  On  a  Jlcgicicle  Peace. 

We  see  children  perpetually  running  from  place  to  place, 
to  hunt  out  something  new ;  they  catch  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  with  little  choice,  at  whatever  comes  before  them  ; 
their  attention  is  engaged  by  every  thing,  because  every 
thing  has,  in  this  stage  of  life,  the  cliarm  of  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it.— Id.  Of  Ike  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  i.  s.  1. 
. She  through  all  the  herd 

Proceeding,  each  anointed  with  a  charm 

Of  other  pow'rs,  and  at  the  wholesome  touch 

All  shed  the  swinish  bristles  hy  the  drug. 

Dread  Circe's  former  magic  gift,  produc'd. 

Couper.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 

CHA'RNEL,  adj.  \      From  the  Lat.  Caro,  car- 
Cha'rnel,  n.  i  Jiis,  flesh. 

"  Fr.  Charnier, — a  place  wherein  dead  bodies  are 
laid  or  their  bones  kept,"  (Cotgrave.) 


CHA 


■RTiose  iugemet  senieth  me  somewhat  l,ke,  as  though  me 
should  gesse  ye  bewty  of  one  longe  lul'i  re  departed,  by  her 
scaipe  taken  out  of  the  charncll-house. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  5?. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults,  and  sepulchres, 
Ling'ring  and  sitting  by  the  new  made  grave. 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  \cn'd..— Milton.  Comus. 

When  Antiochus  was  marching  on  furiously  to  turn  Jeru- 
salem into  a  charnel,  a  noisome  disease  did  intercept  his 
progress. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1 1 . 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew. 

That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew 

Methinks  I  heare  a  voice  begin. 

Parnelt.  A  KigU  Piece  on  Death. 

Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 

To  charnels  and  the  house  of  woe. 

To  gothie  churches,  vaults  and  tombs. 

Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes. 

With  throbbing  breast  and  faded  cheek. 

Her  promis'd  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek. 

Dr.  M'arton.  Ode  lo  Fancy. 

I  see  thee  now,  delusive  as  thou  art. 

Without  one  symbol  to  alarm  the  heart. 

Not  ev'n  upon  thy  flowing  vest  is  shown 

An  emblematic  dart,  or  charnel-bone. 

Hart.  The  Fision  of  Death. 


CH.\RT. 

Cha'rter,  ; 
Cha'rter,  : 


Fr.  Chartre;  Lat.  Chart  a ; 
Gr.  XapTTjs,  from  Xapatrrrfiv, 
sculpere,irrscribere,(Eustathius 
and  Martinius.)  And  XopTTj?,  id  quod  insculpitur 
sive  inscribitur ;  that  vvliich  is  vi'ritten  upon. 

Maps  or  geographical  delineations  or  descrip- 
tions are  called  charts.     See  Card  or  Carts. 

A  charter  is  that,  on  which  any  thing  is  written  ; 
more  especially,  by  which  any  rights  or  privileges 
are  affirmed  or  assured;   by  wMch  any  thing  is 
given  or  granted,  covenanted  or  agreed  upon. 
The  King  made  ek  is  chartre  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
To  hicome  the  Pope's  man  and  homage  him  do. 

R.  Glouccst<!r,  p.  50G. 
His  other  sonne  William  Inglond  assigned  he, 
And  alle  that  of  him  cam  with  ehartre  mad  he  fre. 

R.Brur.ne,  p.  S3. 

And  seide  to  here  a  chartre 

That  Gyle  hath  gyve  tofalsnesse. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2?. 

A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save ; 

W>1  coud  he  Icten  blod  and  ciippe,  and  shave 

And  make  a  chartre  of  loud,  and  aquitance. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3,"2?. 
With  that  the  kynge  right  in  his  place 
Anon  foorthe  in  tliat  freshe  hete. 
An  erledome,  whiche  than  of  eschete 
Was  late  falle  into  his  honde. 
Unto  this  knight,  with  rent  and  londe. 
Hath  youe,  and  with  his  ehartre  seased. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Some  shewed  his  safe  conduct,  some  shewed  his  chart. 

Shelton.  The  Crown  of  Laurcll. 

For  in  his  books  of  the  feats  of  war,  and  how  battles  shoidd 

he  ordered,  he  was  not  onely  contented  to  see  tliem  drawn 

and  set  out  in  charts  and  maps,  but  would  also  put  them  in 

execution,  in  tlie  places  themselves  as  tliey  were  set  out. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  307. 
But  in  the  first  year  of  this  King's  reign,  [William  the 
Conqueror,]   he  granted  to  the  city  of  London  tlieir  first 
charter  and  liberties  in  as  large  form  as  they  enjoyed  them 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  he  granted 
at  the  suit  of  William,  a  Norman  Bishop  of  London  ;  in 
grateful  remembrance  whereof  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, upon  the  solemn  days  of  their  resort  to  Pauls,  do  still 
use  to  walk  to  the  grave  stone  where  this  Bishop  lies  in- 
terred.—.Ba/tcr.  William  I.  3.U.T.mO. 
!      Turne  him  to  any  cause  or  pollicy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  vnloose, 
Familier  as  his  garter :  that  when  he  speakes. 
The  ayre,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still. 
:  Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

'  Do  we  not  see,  among  ourselves,  the  owner  use  his  cattle  i 
as  he  pleases,  employ  tliem  as  he  thinks  fit,  keep  what  he 
will  alive,  kill  what  he  will,  and  in  what  manner  he  will ; 
and  all  this  without  any  injury  to  them,  only  by  virtue  of  a 
grant  aud  charter  from  both  his  and  their  maker  ? 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  11. 
The  foregoing  account  of  these  islands,  in  the  order  in 
I  which  we  explore  them,  not  being  particular  enough  either 
,  as  to  situation  or  description,  it  may  not  be  improper  now 
to  give  a  more  accurate  view  of  them,  which,  with  the  an- 
nexed c/iar^  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the 
whole  groupe.— Cooi.  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

The  charters,  which  we  call  by  distinction  great,  are  pub- 
lick  instruments  of  this  nature,  (formal  recognitions,  by  the 


things  secured  by  these  instruments  may,  without  any  de- 
ceitful ambiguity,  be  very  fitly  called  the  chartered  rights  of 
^  men,— jBurA-e.  On  Mr.  Pox's  East  India  Bill, 


A'RY.      ^ 

\'rily.    y 

A'B.NESS.    J 


From  the  Eng.  to  core,  (q.d.) 
aecuratus,  (Skinner.) 

Careful,  cautious,  wary,  cir- 


CHA'RY. 

Cha'i 

CllA 

cumspect. 

Being  al  to  ware,  to  wise,  and  to  charehj  circumspecte. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 
Didst  not,  0  Pallas,  thou  to  me,  thy  sier,  thus  promise 

That  charely  thou  woldst  thy  self  to  cruel  warre  betake  ? 
Phaer.  Virgin.  .Mneidos   b.  xi. 
O  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary, 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  22. 
Mis.  Ford.   Nay  I  wil  consent  to  act  any  vilany  against 
him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariuesse  of  our  honesty. 

Id.  Merry  Wires,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Earthly  greatnesse  is  a  nice  thing,  and  requires  so  much 

r/u/r/»es5e  in  the  managing,  as  the  con'     '         -    --- 

requite.— £p.  Hall.  Of  Contentation. 

CHASE,  r.     See  Enchase. 

CHASE, 

Cnjs 

Cii 

Cn.\'s 

To  pursue,  to  follow,  to  hunt.  Cliase,  the  noun, 
is  not  only  applied  to— 

The  pursuit,  but  to  that  which  is  pursued ;  and 
to  the  place  in  which  it  is  preserved,  and  hunted 
or  pursued. 


:;HASE,  r.  "\        Fr.  Ch 

^iiase,  n.  I   Sp.    Ca(;c, 

:!iia'seable.  I  from     the 

Jh.\'ser.  )  catch  at. 


;     It.   Cacciare; 

Menage    thinks 

the     Lat.    Captare,    to 


worth 


hem,  that  aftur  the  schul 


Id. 


We  be  comen  alle  of  kjmde  of  Germenie, 
That  chaccd  has  the  Bretons  here  of  ther  kythe. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  2. 
But  charite  and  chastitie,  oen  chased  out  clene. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 

0  Sathan  envious,  sin  thilke  day 

That  thou  were  chased  from  oiu:  heritage, 
Wcl  knowest  thou  to  women  the  olde  way. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4786. 
And  shortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chace. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8269. 
From  thennes  forth  the  Jewes  han  conspired 
This  innocent  out  of  this  world  to  chace. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,496. 
Like  to  the  chased  ^vilde  bore 
T\\e  houndes  whan  he  feleth  sore 

To  tlirowe,  and  goth  forth  his  wey. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.vii. 
And  euery  man  went  on  his  side 
Hym  to  pursewe,  and  I  to  ride 
Began  to  chase,  and  sooth  to  sale 
Witliin  a  while  out  of  my  waie 

1  rode.  Id.  lb.  b.  y. 

To  make  his  huntjTig,  .^nd  his  chace. 
Where  him  best  thought  iu  euery  place 
To  find  game  in  his  waie.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

With  arowes  brode  vnder  the  side. 
And  bow  in  honde,  of  whiche  she  slough 
And  toke,  all  that  hir  lyst  enough 
Of  beastes,  whiche  ben  chaceable.        Id.  lb.  b.  V. 
The  chased  dere  hath  soile. 
To  coole  him  in  his  heate  ; 


Vneertaine  Auctors.  That  al  Things,  §-c 

If  thou,  fighting  'gainst  heaven's  enemies, 
Shalt  flie  away,  abandoning  the  cross, 
'The  ensign  of  thy  holy  general. 
With  shame  thou  justly  shalt  be  rob'd  of  it, 
Chas'd  from  our  company,  and  cut  away, 
As  an  infectious,  putxefied  limb. 

Beamn.  S,- Fletch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

%Vhy  (Peleus  sonne 

Pursus't  thou  being  a  man)  a  god  ?  thy  rage  hath  never 

Acknowledge  not  thine  eyes  my  state  ?  esteems  thy  minde 


Adam  observ'd  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmov'd  to  Eve  thus  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost   b.  xi, 

Tlien  beginne 

A  stop  i'  th'  chaser ;  a  retvre  :  anon 

A  Mwt,  confusion  tUcie.— Shakes.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  6C,  3, 


CHA 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  dms'd  with  horns  and  houiidj, 
And  Scythian  shafts  ,■  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart,  was  often  forc'd  to  lly, 
And  doom'd  to  deatli,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Dryden.  Hind  S;  Panther. 

The  glare  did  not  continue  long  before  it  rained  again,  and 

kept  us  from  sight  of  each  other;  but  if  they  had  seen  and 

chased  us  ive  were  resolved  to  run   our  bark  and  canoas 

ashore,  and  take  ourselves  to  the  mountains. 

Vampler,  J'uijtifjcs,  vol.  i.  c.  1. 

Like  some  poor  exil'd  wretch. 

The  frighted  c/iase  leaves  her  late  dear  abodes. 

O'er  plains  remote  she  stretches  far  away, 

Ah  !  never  to  return  !  Somervile.  The  C/iase. 

I"  must  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of 
that  exercise  [liunting],  with  the  example  and  number  of  the 
chasers,  not  a  little  contribute  to  resist  those  checks,  which 
compassion  would  naturally  suggest  in  behalf  of  the  animal 
pursued. — Pope.  Guardian,  No.  01. 


Jleantime  tl 
And  rakii; 

Close  by,  tin 
Who  on  tl 


JJri/dei 


;  they  send : 


Annus  MiraliUis. 
?e  mile;  from  the 
following  us  in  a 
t,  however,  think  it  worth 
while  to  wait  for  her,  and  though  she  had  passed  the  reef, 
she  soon  after  gave  over  the  chaee. 

Cook.  Votjages,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  1. 

CHASM,  V.  Gr.  Xafffiu,  from  Xaiv-uv,  hiscero, 
to  gape,  to  open. 

Desire  had  now  the  goal  in  sight  : 

It  was  a  tower  of  monstrous  height, 

WTiere  on  the  summit  fortune  stands, 

A  crown  and  sceptre  in  her  hands  ; 

Beneath,  a  chasm,  deep  as  hell. 

Where  many  a  bold  adventurer  fell. 

Swifl   Desire  S,-  Possession 

As  the  memory  rel  eves  tl  e  m  d  I  e  acant  mon  ents 
and  Alls  up  the  cAasn  of  tl  o  ^ht  tl  d  as  of  hat  s  past 
we  have  other  facult  es  tl  at  a^  tate  1  ill  \o 
what  is  to  come.    These  are  tl  e  pa  1    1  t 

1   1 

Between  the    lowest    pos  t    e  e 
wherever  we  suppose  pos  tee      t 

chasm  iniinitely  deep       1  e  e  tl  e  [ 

less  orders  of  subord    ate  n  ture  cent         It  a  d  1  r 

ever,  and  yet  infinitely  s 


Jol 


,of   r 


CHASTE,  orf/-^ 

CllA'sTEN. 

Cha'stener. 

Cha'stening,  H. 

Ciia'stely. 

Ciia'steness. 

Ciia'stity. 

Chasti'se. 

ClIASTl'SEliENT. 
CnASTl'sER. 

Chasti'sixg,  n. 


Fr.  Chaste;  It.  and  Sp. 
Casta ;  Lat.  Cnstiis.  Vossius 
thiriksfrom  Kafeiy,  which  sig- 
nifies Kocriieeiv,  ornare,  dcco- 
rare ;  and  thus,  Castiis  will 
>  bo  quasi  Kaaros,  i.  o.  ornatus, 
decorus,  adorned,  decorated. 
As  now  applied  it  is — 

Pure,  uncorrupt,  uncon- 
taminated  ;  not  spotted,  ble- 
mished, tarnished,  or  stained ; 
by  any  action,  passion,  or  affection,  that  can  pollute 
either  mind  or  body.  Applied  to  style  in  compo- 
sition— 

Pure,  free  from  false  ornament,  from  bad  taste, 
from  licentiousness. 

To  chasten — to  purify,  to  free  from  impurity, 
to  free  from  spot  or  blemish,  to  remove  a  fault,  to 
correct. 

To  chastise — to  chasten,  to  purify,  to  amend,  to 
correct,  to  castigate,  (sc.)  by  punishment,  and 
thus — to  punish. 

Cheste  in  Piers  Plouhman,  see  Chest. 

The  kyng  it  was  herd,  and  chastised  his  mevne, 

&  other  afterward  left  of  ther  nycete.— ii.  Brunne,  p.  123. 

Be  as  chast  as  a  chyld.  that  noth'  chit  ne  fyghteth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  21. 
Wliat  cheste  It  meschaunce.  to  children  of  Israel 
Fill  on  hem  that  free  were,  thorwe  two  false  preestes. 

Id.  lb.  p  a. 
I  loue  ghou  hi  the  loue  of  God  for  I  haue  sponsid  ghou  to 
con  housbonde  to  ghelde  a  chaast  virgyn  to  Christ. 

Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  11. 
I  am  gelous  oner  you  with  godly  gelousy.     For  I  coupled 
you  to  one  man,  to  iuake  you  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  while  he  disputide  of  rightwisnesse  and  chastiie,  and 
of  doom  to  comynge,  Felix  was  maad  tremblvnge. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  21. 
The  Lord  chastiseth  him  that  he  louetli,  he  beetith  euery 
sone  that  he  resseyueth,  abide  ghe,  stille  in  chastysing,  God 
profrith  hym  to  ghou  as  to  sones.— id.  Hehreicis,  c.  11. 


CHA 

tt  is  to  sayn  in  English,  Heven's  lilie, 
For  pure  chaslenesse  of  virginitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  V.  15,555. 
For  lie  fro  vices  woid  him  ay  chastise 
Discretely,  as  by  word,  and  not  by  dede. 

Id.  The  Menkes  Tale,  v.  13,423. 
And  they  that  han  will  to  do  wickednesse,  restreiiien  hir 
wicked  purpos,  when  they  sen  the  punishing  and  the  chas- 
tising of  the  trespasours. — Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


So  that  with  vaine  honour  deceiued 

Thou  haste  the  reuerence  weiued 

From  hym,  which  is  the  kynge  aboue, 

That  thou  for  drede  ne  for  loue 

Wolt  nothynge  knowen  of  thy  God, 

Whiche  nowe  for  the  hath  made  a  rod, 

Thy  vain  glorie,  and  thy  folic. 

With  great  peiues  to  chastie.  Id    lb   b  i 

lie  that  nowe  beholdcth  another  mannes  wife  chastdi/ 
like  as  he  looketh  vpon  his  sister,  or  daughtei,  he  hath  well 
cast  out  his  noysome  iye,  and  taken  for  it  the  lye  ol  a  done, 
a  cleane  and  a  single  lye.—Udal.  Uatthew,  c  5 

Wlierefore  if  they  dedicate  them  selues  vnto  Chii<:t,  out 
of  faytli  to  line  purely,  and  chaslly,  then  let  them  so  rennj  ne 
wythout  any  fable,  and  strongly,  and  stcdfasdy  to  abjdethe 
rewarde  of  virginitie. — Barnes.  Works,  yi.  31b 

And  sooth  it  is,  she  liude 
in  wiuely  bond  so  well. 

As  slie  from  Collatinus  wife 

of  chaslicc  bore  the  bell. — Turhcrrilh-.  To  his  Lore.  ^c. 

But  maisters,  how  was  God  merriii,  !  ,  .  T'  -^  , ,,  i 
ness  and  by  suiTeraunce,  whome  Ik    ' 
ten  plagues,  and  with  such  plagues  u      ; 

A  solempe  censor,  and  chaslncr 
of  euery  younge  man's  sinne. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry. 
Beholde  happie  is  the  man,  whom  God  puuisheth  :  there- 
fore despice  not  thou  the  chasteninge  of  the  Almighty. 

Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.  5. 
My  Ratclif,  when  thy  retchlesse  youth  offends, 

Receue  thy  scourge  by  others  chastisement. 

For  such  calling,  where  it  workes  none  amendes, 

Then  plages  are  sent  \vithout  aduei tisenient. 

Surrey.  E.rhortatioa  to  leai/tc  by  otiwrs  Trouble. 
Oh  !  diverse  are  the  chaslesiiigs  of  sinne 
In  meate,  in  drinke,  in  breathe,  that  man  doth  blowe, 
In  slepe,  and  watch  in  fretynge  styl  within  : 
Tliat  neuer  suffer  rest  unto  the  mynde 
Filde  wythe  offence.  Wijat,  Psalm  32. 

Her  heart  was  that  strange  bush  where  sacred  fire 
Religion,  did  not  consume,  but  inspire 
Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day. 
That  what  we  turn  to  feast,  she  turn'd  to  pray. 

Donne,  Elegie  11.  Death. 
Till  (by  thy  promise  grown  secure) 

That  hope  was  to  assurance  brought, 
My  faith  was  such,  so  chastely  pure, 

I  doubted  not.  Cotton.  A  ralcdiction. 

The  infant  world  great  freedome  did  allow. 

To  those  dalights  which  people  did  the  ground, 
At  least  strict  lawes  did  furnish  none  as  now, 

For  any  fault  that  did  not  wedlock  wound, 
And  chastenesse  then  had  beene  a  foolish  vow, 
When  parents  praise  a  populous  ofspring  crown'd. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  Ninth  Houre. 

Must  she 

Wlio  hath  preserved  her  spotless  chastity 
From  all  solicitation,  now  at  last 
By  agues  and  diseases  be  embrac'd  1 
Forbid  it  holy  Dian.— Careic.   Upon  the  Sickness  of  E  f 
He  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  him  seems  best,  in  hi<i  deep 
unsearchable,  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  for  our  good 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,^  320 
Then  the  nine  tribunes,  by  setting  down  a  decree  between 
them,  made  an  end  of  the  strife  :  and  pronounced  by  autho- 
rity of  their  coUedge,  that  they  would  assist  C.  Valerius  the 
Cos.  to  award  any  penaltie,  restreint,  or  chastisement,  upon 
them  that  refused  to  be  enrolled  for  warfare. 

Ilnllnnd.  Lilies,  y.  173. 
[There  were]  other  imitators  of  hi     ■'      u'  -    \ . '  tiu,  as 
Dio,  Timolion,  Aratus,  Ilarmodiu"    '  •       r   cji-r 

such  honourable  princes  bearing  tu'.  -  d  cor- 

rectors of  tyrants. — Prynne.  Soven  .,     ui  p.  22. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  tiiere  was  a  temple 
upon  Mount  iEtna  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded 
by  dogs  of  so  exquisite  a  smell,  say  the  historians,  that  they 
could  discern  whether  the  persons  who  came  thither  were 
cliaste  or  otherwise.  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by 
his  sister  Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting  and  of  chastity, 
having  bred  them  out  of  some  of  her  hounds,  in  which  she 
had  observed  tliis  natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 

Spectator,  No.  571). 
He  [Dr.  Sacheverel]  resolved  to  force  himself  into  popu- 
larity and  preferment,  by  the  most  petulant  railings  at 
dissenters,  and  low  churchmen,  in  several  sermons  and 
libels,  wrote  without  either  chasleness  of  style,  or  liveliness 
of  expression  :  all  was  one  unpractised  strain  of  indecent 
and  scurrilous  language.— iJwriie^.  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 
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He  useth  all  means  to  prevent  their  falling  into  sin,  and 
to  keep  them  steadfast  to  their  dutv,  he  alTurds  them  all  the 
means  of  grace  and  assists  them  iiMlir  ,,  n.  n  ,,(  if  not- 
withstanding they  offend  again;  i    I,      I    ,        1      <:,astiseth 

them  oneway  or  other,  not  for  h,     ,,      i,i,t  for 

tlieir  profit,  that  they  may  part.ikr    ;  I 

A'i'.  r...        ,^  X    I    1,  Scr.  63. 

If  their  enemies  are  afflicted,  then  God's  judgments  argue 
his  hatred  ;  but  if  themselves  are  brought  low,  judgments 
then  are  only  cttastisements,  or  at  the  most  casual  contin- 
gents.—So«//i,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  U. 

I  go  farther;  it  must  keep  alive  some  part  of  that  fire  of 
jealiiusj  eternally  and  chastely  burning,  oi  it  cannot  be  the 
British  constitution  — Buike    On  a  Utgtcidc  Peace 

Is  was  then,  that  some  gallant  ^piiit  =fiiri  Mith  a  ge- 
nerous indignation  at  the  tjriui  innts, 
bhs  ed  ^okmnly  by  the  Bishop  |  nises 
and  \o\\s  of  the  people,  sallied  I  (.has- 


J  J 


I  I  1 1  hand ' 

^  I  1 

\   1  Liiiim  With  tilt  \Ln,eiul  band, 

Asbj  the  impious  thoUaitsLcn — Giay  HgtmtoAdiLrstly 

A  ceitam  fnend  of  mine  lately  chastised  his  son,  in  my 
presence,  for  being  somewhat  too  expense  e  in  the  article  of 
dogs  and  horses  —Mtlmoth    Pliny,  b  ix  Let  9 

Upon  our  complaint  to  one  of  them,  of  a  theft  that  had 
been  committed  on  board  the  ship  by  a  man  that  came  with 
him,  he  gave  him  several  blows  and  kicks,  which  the  other 
ri  ceived  as  the  chastisement  of  authority,  against  which  no 
!■  si^tance  was  to  be  made,  and  which  he  had  no  right  to 
rjMWt.—Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

If  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal  with  should  appear,  as 
i  laiice  now  appears,  under  the  very  name  and  title  of  the 
deliverer  of  the  poor,  and  the  ctiastiser  of  the  rich,  the 
former  class  would  readily  become,  not  an  indift'erent  spec- 
tator of  the  war,  but  would  be  ready  to  enlist  in  the  faction 
of  the  enemy.— .Barte.  Obser.  on  tlieConductof  the  Minority. 
CHAT,  V. 

CnAT,  71. 


"  Fr.   Caqiieier,  to  tattle, 
babble,    prattle,   prate,    use 
Cha'tty.  I  many  words,"     (Cotgrave.) 

Cha'tter,  v.         V  Dut.   Kotden,   fabulari,   nu- 
Cha'tter,  n.         I  gari,  sermooinari,  serere  ser- 
Ciia'tterer.         I  mones,  raiscere  verba.     The 
Cha'ttering,  n.  )  Dut.  Cilteren,  tremere  ;  Eng. 
Cliijtter,  and  the  Ger.  Ziltern,   to  chatter,  are  all, 
says  Skinner,  formed  from  the  sound,  which  those 
who  shiver  make  with  their  teeth.     To  chatter,  as 
birds  do,  he  considers  also  from  the  sound  ;  pro- 
bably from  the  resemblance  of  their  noise,  to  that 
made  by  the  teeth. 

Chat,  however,  seems  formed  from  the  past 
part.  Chaired,  chaw'd,  chant,  chat :  we  still  use 
jaw,  i.  e.  chaw,  for  talk,  in  vulgar  language  ;  Hold 
your  jaiv.      Chatter  is  the  dim.  of  chat. 

Chat  is  small  talk,  easy,  careless  prattle.  Chattij, 
too  familiar  to  be  common  in  writing. 

And  yf  he  chide  other  chatere.  hym  chy vyth  the  worse. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2C3. 
The  erldom  of  envye.  and  }Te  he  hym  graunteth 
W'l  the  castell  of  thefte.  and  chatering  out  of  reson. 

Id.  lb.  p.  28. 
The}  mow  wtl    1  at  rin,  as  don  thise  iayes. 

r  /      rianones-lemannes  Tale,\.\i,i65. 

1  wo\engrene, 

\  ler  tide 

J  1      nd  ginncth  to  chide, 

\    I  I  <.r  lan„age 

Wh  It  HlsL  hedt  IS  in  manage  —Goiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
But  yet  whan  he  hire  tonge  resti , 
A  litell  part  thereof  he  leftc  : 
But  she  withall  no  worde  male  sowne 
But  chitre,  as  a  byrde  iargowne.  Id.  lb. 

Birds  of  the  aire,  perceiuing  their  young  ones  taken  from 
their  neast,  chitter  for  a  while  in  trees  thereabout,  and 
straight  after  they  flye  abroade  and  make  no  more  adoe. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetor  ike,  p.  78. 
But  this  sophism  haue  I  writte  to  stop  the  chattcryvge 
raouthes  of  the  sophisters  and  to  cast  them  a  bone  to  gnaw 
y^aa.— Frith.  Works,  p.  27. 

They  should  vnderstand  then,  that  when  the  men  called 
the  mery  conceited,  they  ment  they  were  bablers  and  chat- 
terers.— Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  IG 
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In  fine  when  Argus  had  his  cunning  showde, 

And  ech  to  other  chatted  had  a  space. 
Of  this  and  that  as  was  befelne  abrode, 

Mercurius  tooke  his  pipe  from  out  his  case 
And  thereon  play'd  bee  so  passing  well, 
As  most  of  Argus  eies  to  slumber  fell. 

Turbervitle.  Agaynst  the  ietous  Heads,  ffC. 
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The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 

Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  cliattinij  in  a  rustic  row. 

Milton:  On  the  Naiivili/. 
But  if  thee  lust  to  holden  chat 

Withseeley  shepheardes  swayne, 
Come  downe,  and  learnc  the  little  what, 
That  Thomalin  can  sayne. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  Juhj. 

Yea,  hlessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  added  this  unto  the 

load  of  his  other  mercies  to  his  unwoorthie  servant,  that  the 

out  our  publike  mournings,  in  the  solemne  fast  of  this  place, 
is  now  imployed  in  a  song  of  praise. 

Bp.Hall.  Sermons,  Ps.  \xYm.  19,  20. 


The  ape  and  monkey  such  a  chatlerinri  keep 
With  their  thin  lips,  which  they  so  well  express'd 
As  they  would  say,  we  hope  to  be  releas'd. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
They  who  by  riches  nought  save  pleasure  sought, 

And  griev'd  for  nothing  but  when  I'urc'd  to  dye. 
To  heaven  (poore  soules)  as  hardly  can  be  brought. 

As  cable-ropes  come  tlu-ough  a  needle's  eye : 
O  what  huge  hosts  even  more  than  can  be  thought. 

With  shaking  joints  and  cliattering  teeth  I  spie. 

Stirling.  Domes-dai/.  The  seventh  Houre. 

By  thoughts,  I  meane  those  talkings  of  our  mindes  with 
the  things  wee  know,  as  the  Scripture  calls  it  (Prov.  vi.  22.) 
those  same  parleys,  enterviews,  chattings,  the  minde  hath 
with  the  things  wee  feare,  with  the  things  wee  love. 

Goodwin.  The  Vanitie  of  Thoughts. 


Much  of  the  censuring  world  complain  d, 
Who  said,  his  gravity  was  feigned. 

Swift.  The  Beast's  Confession  to  the  Priest. 
Another  grins  and  leaps  about, 
And  keeps  a  merry  world  of  rout. 
And  talks  impertinently  free. 
And  twenty  talk  the  same  as  he : 
Cliattering,  idle,  airy,  kind  : 
These  take  the  monkey's  turn  of  miud. 

Parnell.  Bacchus. 

And  still  returning  to  the  nest. 
In  easy  mirth  we  chatted  o'er 
The  trifles  of  the  daybci'ore. 

Whilelii:s.il.  Tarkly.  A  Tale  for  Married  People. 
She  fonnd  as  on  a  spray  she  sat 
The  little  friends  were  deep  in  chat; 
That  virtue  was  their  favourite  theme, 
And  toil  and  probity  their  scheme.— Cci«o«,  Fab.  1. 

This  libel  says 

Some  birds  there  are,  who,  prone  to  noise. 
Are  hu-'d  to  silence  Wisdom's  voice, 
And,  skill'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour. 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  pow'r. 
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E.  Moore,  Fab.  1. 


A  verv  beautiful  bird  was  shot  in  the  woods  at  Norton 
Sound,  which,  I  am  told,  is  sometimes  found  iu  England, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Cliatlercr. 

Cooh.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  h.  iv.  c.  11. 

'      CHATELAINE.  >       Fr.    Chasteht,    a    little 
Cha'telet,  n.         )  castle,  fort,  or  hold. 
Chastellanie, — ^the  tenure  or  honour  of  a  castle- 
ship,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Therle  of  Salisbury  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  Erie  of 
Suflblke,  before  Lyle  in  Flanders,  as  ye  haue  harde  before, 
and  was  in  prison  as  then  in  the  chatctot  of  Parj's. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  7G. 

Tlien  therle  of  Mountfort  entred  into  the  castell  with  cer- 
tayne  nombre,  and  received  the  fcaultie  of  all  the  men  of 
that  chatelayne.—Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c  65. 

The  town  and  chatellanies  of  this  barrier  always  main- 
tained their  garrisons  when  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
Prance.— Su'i/^  On  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

CHA'TELLS.  Fr.  Cateud ;  Dut.  Chaltels, 
bona  mobilia,  and  Cattle,  pecus,  are  called  by  the 
same  name,  Katei/len,  huteelen.  See  Cattle. 
Spelman  says — 

All  goods  movable  or  immovable.  See  the 
quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Ich  gou  niyd  me  at  holde,  and  in  grete  richesse  gou  do 

Of  giftes,  and  of  chalews,  and  of  loudes  al  so. 

Jt.  Gloucester,  p.  113. 

The  saide  officer  or  officers  shall  haue  further  power  and 
authoritie  for  the  default  of  payment,  or  for  disobedience  in 
this  behalfe  (if  neede  be)  to  set  hands  and  arrest  as  well  the 
bodie  and  bodies,  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  offender 
and  offenders,  &  transgressers,  in  euery  place  and  places  not 
ftanchlsed.— ifacA/Kyl.  Vo^agm,  vol,  i.  p,  271. 


He  'ad  got  a  hurt, 

O'  th'  inside,  of  a  deadlier  sort, 

By  Cupid  made,  who  took  liis  stand 

Upon  a  widow's  jointure  Lind, 

(For  he,  in  all  his  am'rous  battles. 

No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chatties.) 

Hadibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
Chattels,  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  is  a  French  word,  signr- 
fvins  Roods.  The  appellation  is  in  truth  derived  from  the 
teclniical  Latin,  calatla ;  which  primarily  signified  only 
beasts  of  husbandry,  or  (as  we  still  call  them)  cattle,  but  in 
its  secondarj'  sense  was  applied  to  all  moveables  in  general. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  24. 

CHAW,  or  "j  A.S.  Ceowan,  ceowian,  man- 
Chew,  v.  I  dere,  mandicare;  But.  Kauwen; 
Chaw,  or  V  Ger.  Kauwen,  (which  Wachter 
Chew,  n.  |  thinks  is  from  Ke-eij',  scindere.) 
Chewing,  n.  J  Chaw,  the  noun,  is  now  writ- 
ten jatv. 

To  cliaw,  or  chew,  is  to  compress,  to  crush,  to 
grind  with  the  jaivs. 


Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay,  I  sawe  my  withered  skin. 
How  it  doth  shew  my  dented  chewes  the  flesh  was  worn 

so  thyn. 
And  eke  my  totheless  chaps,  the  gates  of  my  right  way. 
That  opes  and  shuttes  as  1  do  speake,  doe  thus  vnto  me  say. 
Surrey.  How  no  Age  is  content  with  his  owne  Estate,  ^c. 

The  trampling  steed  with  gold  and  purple  trapt, 
Chawing  the  foamie  bit,  there  fercely  stood. 

Id,  Viryile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

When  he  stode  musynge  he  would  byte  and  cham  basely 

his  netlier  lippe,  as  who  sayd,  that  hys  fyerce  nature  in  his 

cruell  bodye  alwaies  chafed,  slurred  and  was  euer  vnquiete. 

Hall.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

This  with  sharpe  teeth  the  bramble  leaves  doth  lop, 

And  chew  the  tender  prickles  in  her  cud. 

Spenser.  Virgil's  Gnat,  s.  11. 
And  they  who  write,  because  all  write,  have  still 
Til'  excuse  for  writing,  and  for  writing  ill. 
But  he  is  worst,  who  (beggarly)  doth  chaw 
Other  wit's  fruit.  Donne,  Sat.  2. 

Like  to  the  cur  with  anger  well-near  wood, 
\no  makes  his  keiir„-Il  in  the  ox's  stall. 
And  snarleth  when  he  seeth  him  take  his  food. 
And  yet  his  chaps  can  chew  no  hay  at  all. 

Drayton,   Eel.  7. 

Tliey  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Thir  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 


The  chewing  of  the  quickest  and  most  biting  radishes, 
keepeth  them  awake  that  are  given  to  overmuch  drowsi- 
nesse,  and  enclined  to  the  lethargic. 

Holland.  Plinie,  h.  xx.  c.  4. 

Hee  called  for  a  mirror,  and  commanded  the  haire  of  his 
head  to  bee  combed  and  trimmed;  his  chawes  also  readie 
for  weakenesse  to  hang  or  fall,  to  be  composed  and  set 
straight.— /rf.  Suetonius,  p.  84. 

They  use  to  seeth  or  stew  it  betweene  two  platters  with 
salt  and  grease,  wherewith  they  make  a  liniment  or  oint- 
ment to  take  down  the  swelling  of  the  chaws  and  the  nape 
of  the  necke.— id.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  2. 


CHA'WCERS.  In  MS.  version,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Bennet  College,  Calceamentorum, 
(3Iark  i.  7,)  is  rendered — of  his  Chawccrs. 

And  he  prechyde  sayande,  a  stalworther  thane  I  schal 
come  eftar  me,  of  whom  I  am  not  worthi  downfallande  or 
knelande  to  louse  the  thwonge  of  his  chnwcers. 

Lewis.  English  Translations  of  the  Bible. 

CH.\WME.  Chawmes  appears  to  be  merely 
chasms.     See  Chasm. 

Sherwood  gives  Chawne  the  verb,  Chawne  the 
noun,  and  Cliaioned  the  verb  adjectived.  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Fender,  has  "full  ofchoanes."  Chawn 
is  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Geonan,  hiare,  oscitare, 
to  yawn,  to  gape. 

There  be  lands  also  that  put  forth  after  another  manner, 
and  all  at  once  show  on  a  sodaine  in  some  sea  :  as  if  nature 
cryed  quittance  with  herselfe,  and  made  even,  paying,  one 
for  auotlier;  namely,  by  giving  againe  that  in  one  place, 
which  those  chawmes  and  gaping  gulfes  took  away  in 
another.— /fo(Zand.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  86. 

Oh,  thou  all-bearing  earth. 

Which  men  do  gape  for,  till  thou  cramm'st  their  mouths, 
And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust :    O  chaune  thy 

And  let  me  einkinto  ibee.—Ant.  ^Uell.  Anc.Dr.  ii.p.  144. 
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CHE 

CHEAP,  i'.        ^       A.S.  0/ppa«,  to  traffick, 
Cheap,  n.  I  bargain,  buy,  or  sell ;  Dut. 

Cheap,  arf/.  l/sToo/jcn,-  Ger.  Kauffen.    See 

Che'apen,  v.         y  Chapman. 
Che'apener.         I        "  Good-cheap    or     bad- 
Che'aply.  I  cheap  ;    i.  e.  well  or  ill-bar- 

Che'apness.  j  gained,  bought  or  sold  ;  such 
were  formerly  the  modes  of  expression.  The  mo- 
dern fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  good-cheap  ; 
and  therefore  omits  the  epithet  good  as  unneces- 
sary," (Tooke.)     And  thus — 

To  cheap  or  cheapen,  is  to  buy  or  bargain  (suft- 
aud. )  well ;  to  buy  at  a  low  price ;  at  a  lower  price 
than  first  asked  ;  to  lower  the  price  or  value,  to 
bid  or  olTcr  a  lower  price  than  asked. 

Cheaping  :  the  place  for  buying  and  selling : 
the  market  or  market  place. 

By  that  yt  neihedharvest.  and  newe  come  com  to  chipynge. 
Piers  I'loutiman,  p.  145. 
And  fro  thenns  whannebritheren  hadden  herd  theicamen 
to  us  to  the  cheping  of  Appius,  and  to  the  three  tauernys. 
Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  28 
And  if  that  she  he  foule,  thou  sayst,  that  she 
Coveteth  every  man  that  she  may  see  ; 
For  as  a  spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe, 
Til  she  may  linden  some  men  hire  to  chepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5850. 

Gret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
And  to  gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise  ; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise.— W.  lb.  v.  6105. 

But  man  can  loke  before  they  leape. 

And  be  at  price  for  euery  ware. 
And  penniworths  cast  to  bye  good  cheape  ; 

And  in  eche  thing  have  eye  and  care. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  An  old  Louer  to  a  young  Gentleivoman 

He,  that  is  so  respectlesse  in  his  courses. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation,  at  cheape  market. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  EC.  1 

If  there  be  love 

Tis  shew'd  ye  by  so  dark  a  light,  to  bear  out 

The  bracks  and  old  stains  in  it,  that  ye  may  purchase 

French  velvet  better  cheap. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  ii.  sc.  .3. 

Thus  saying  rose 

The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply. 
Prudent,  least  from  his  resolution  rais'd 
Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
(Certain  to  be  refus'd)  what  erst  they  fear'd  ; 
And  so  refus'd  might  i':  opinion  stand 
His  rivjils,  winning  ci*ip  the  high  repute 
AVhich  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Bold  was  the  wretch  that  cheapen'd  thee ; 

Since  Magus,  none  so  bold  as  he  : 
Thou'rt  so  divine  a  thing,  that  tliee  to  buy 

Is  to  be  counted  simony.  Cowley.  Love  ^-  Life. 


Thy  mighty  fate,  and  worth  that  makes  it  so. 
We  should  not  cheaply  that  dear  blood  expose, 
Which  we  to  mingle  with  our  own  had  chose. 

Id.  The  Davideis.h.  iii. 
And  not  only  this,  but  most  silk  countries  are  stockt  -with 
great  multitudes  of  poor  people,  who  work  cheap  and  live 
meanly  on  a  little  rice  ;  which  if  not  very  cheap  as  it  coui- 
monly  is  here,  the  poor  people  are  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves. — Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  16S8. 

The  cause  of  this  great  cheapness  of  corn  seems  to  be  not 
so  much  a  cause  (q.  course)  of  plentiful  and  seasonable 
years,  as  the  general  peace  that  has  been  in  Europe  since 
the  year  59,  or  60;  by  which  so  many  men  and  so  much 
land  have  turned  to  husbandry,  that  were  before  employ'd 
in  wars,  or  lay  wasted  by  them  in  all  the  frontier  provinces. 
Sir  ir.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  (i. 

Harlcy,  the  nation's  great  support, 

]{eturning  home  one  day  from  court, 

(His  mind  with  public  cares  possess'd, 

All  Europe's  business  in  his  breast) 

Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 

Clieapening  old  authors  on  a  stall. 

Swift.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  ". 

She  that  has  once  demanded  a  settlement  has  allowed  the 
importance  of  fortune :  and  when  she  cannot  show  pecu 
niary  merit,  why  should  she  think  her  cheapener  obliged  to 
purchase? — Rambler,  No.  75. 

Now  they  devote  their  treasure  to  the  seas  ; 

Unload  their  shatter'd  bark,  though  richly  fraught 

And  think  the  hopes  of  life  are  citeaply  bought 

With  gems  and  gold  ;  but  oh,  the  storm  so  high  ! 

Nor  gems  nor  gold  the  hopes  of  life  can  buy. 

Young.  Last  Day,  b  ii. 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  publick,  will  be  multi- 
plied by  the  emulation  of  venders  beyond  necessity  or  use. 
This  plenty,  indeed,  produces  cheapness,  but  cheapness  al* 
\fays  ends  in  negligence  and  deprivation.— W/cr,  Ko.  1 


CHE 


CHEAT,  V.  "A        Escheats    (qv. }  were  a 

Cheat,  71.  I  great  source  of  power  and 

Che'ataeleness.   r  revenue  to  our  early  kings ; 
Che'ater.  J  and   escheatows,    from   the 

nature  of  their  office,  were  exposed  to  many  strong 
temptations ;  various  acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  to  protect  the  people  from  their  frauds  and 
extortions ;  grievous  complaints,  it  appears,  having 
been  made  to  the  King  of  them  and  "  their  evill 
behaviour;" — many  of  them  were  said  to  "  be  in- 
suflScient  and  of  light  conscience,  and  to  set  their 
office  to  farm  unto  oppressors  of  the  people." 
(See  Rastall,  Collection  of  Statutes — Eschetors.) 
Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note  upon  Henry  IV.  (after 
quoting  from  Mihil  Mumchance,  and  from  Lord 
Coke's  Charge  at  Norwich,  1607,  certain  passages 
to  the  purpose)  observes,  "  hence  perhaps  the 
derivation  of  the  verb,  to  cheat,  which  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  with  amongst  our  most 
ancient  writers."  See  note  4,  on  2  Part  Hen.  IV. 
Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

To  cheat  is  to  defraud ;  to  effect  or  obtain  by 
out- witting,  deceiving,  deluding,  or  imposing  upon. 

She  beares  the  purse  too :  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all 
gold,  and  bountie :  I  will  be  cheaters  to  them  both,  and  they 
shall  be  exchequers  to  mee. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Ifiiies  of  Witidsor,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Falsi.  Hee's  no  swaggerer  (hostesse :)  a  tame  chcalcr  he. 
Id.  2  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

But  since  it  is  not  so  much  worth  our  labour  to  know  how 
deepa  the  pit  is,  into  which  we  are  fallen,  as  how  to  come 
out  of  it.  heare  rather  (I  beseech  you)  for  a  conclusion,  how 
wee  may  avoid  the  d.-.nger  of  the  deceit  of  heart ;  even  just 
so  as  wee  would  prevent  the  nimble  feats  of  some  cheating 
jugler  ;  search  him,  watch  him,  trust  him  not. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  great  Impostor. 
Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air, 

Of  pow'r  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 

And  give  it  false  presentments. — Mitton.  Connts. 

And  when  himself  [the  devil]  could  not  keep  his  kingdom 
any  longer,  as  lie  had  done,  to  be  immediately  worshipped, 
tlien  he  s-ts  up  the  Pope,  (the  greatest  cheat  that  ever  was 
in  the  world)  a  son  of  his  own  raising,  after  whom  the  whole 
world  ran  a  wondering. — Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  41 . 

Tlie  calmest  style  I  can  speak  in,  is,  that  it  is  the  believing 
of  a  lie,  and  so  not  faith,  but  folly,  an  easy  chealableness  of 
heart,  and  not  confidence,  but  presumption. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  554. 

Sallust  therefore,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them 
both,  and  with  many  such  like  gentlemen  of  his  time,  says, 
"  that  it  is  the  nature  of  ambition,  to  make  men  lyars  and 
cheaters;  to  hide  the  truth  in  their  breasts,  and  show,  like 
jugglers,  nothing  in  their  mouths." — Cowley.  On  Liberty. 

No  specious  swell,  no  frothy  pomp  of  words, 

Fell  on  the  cheated  ear ;  no  study'd  maze 

Of  declamation,  to  perplex  the  right, 

He  darkning  threw  around. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

The  pretence  of  public  good,  is  a  cheat  that  will  ever  pass 

in  the  world ;— though  so  often  abused  by  ill  men,  that  I 

wonder  the  good  do  not  grow  ashamed  to  use  it  any  longer. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  the  Care  of  the  Gout. 

Unhappily  the  same  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  frauds, 
as  had  been  taken  before,  so  that  the  Indians,  finding  that 
they  could  cticat  with  impunity,  grew  insolent  again,  and 
proceeded  to  take  great  liberties. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  ii,  c.  3. 

When  publick  villainy ;  too  strong  for  justice. 

Shews  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 

Can  brave  Leoutius  call  for  airy  wonders, 

"Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

CHECK,  f.  "\    C/ffss  seems  to  have  been 

Check,  n.  I  immi'iiiorially  known  in 

Che'quer,  v.  I   IlinihUtan,  by  the  name 

Che'quer-chamber.   J  of   Chaluranga,    that  is, 

Che'queu-men.  I  the  four  angas  or  mcm- 

Che'quer-wise.         J  bers   of   an   arnij',   (sc. 

elephants,    horses,   chariots,    and  foot   soldiers.) 

Chaturanga   was  corrupted  by  the  old   Persians 

into  Chatrang :  the  Arabs,  who  had  neither  the 

initial  nor  the  final  letter  of  that  word,  further 

altered  it  into  Shatranj,  which  was  adopted  into 

the  modern  Persian,  and  at  length  into  the  dialects 

of  India,   and  by  successive   changes  has  been 

transformed  into  exedrez,  shacchi,  echecs,  chess,  and 

by  a  whimsical  concurrence  of  circumstances,  has 

given  birth  to  the  English  word  Check,  and  even 

a  name  to  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain.      See 

Sir  William  Jones  on  the  Indian  Game  of  Chess. 


CHE 

To  check  or  chequer  is,  consequentially,  to  form 
into  parts  or  divisions  of  different  colours,  like 
those  of  a  chess  board;  and  thus  literally  and 
metaphorically — 

To  variegate,  to  diversify,  to  intermix. 

The  court  of  Chequer  or  Exchequer  {shaccha- 
rium)  is  so  called, — "  from  the  chequed  cloth  re- 
sembling a  chess  board,  which  covers  the  table 
there  ;  and  on  which,  when  certain  of  the  King's 
accounts  are  made  up,  the  sums  are  marked  and 
scored  with  counters,"  (^Blackslone,  b.  iii.  c.  4.) 

To  check  an  account  may  be  deduced  imme- 
diately from  the  King's  Court  of  Chequer  or  Ex- 
chequer, "  the  primary  and  original  business  of 
which  is  to  call  the  King's  debtors  to  account." 
And  thus — 

To  check  an  account,  is  to  examine  it,  to  com- 
pare it  with  vouchers  or  documents. 


CHE 


le  w>'th  suerd,  ^vj'thoute  vyh 
s,  other  atte  chekere. 

Ii.  Gloucester, 


.102. 


Reson.  thou  shalt  nat  ryden  hennes 

Bote  be  my  chef  chaunceler.  in  chekijr.  and  in  parlement. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  73. 
The  wealthy  spring  yet  never  bore 

That  sweet,  nor  dainty  flower, 
That  damask'd  not  the  chequered  floor 
Of  Cynthia's  summer  bower. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
Clear  had  the  day  been  from  the  dav/n, 
All  chceqHcr'd  was  the  sky, 
Thin  clouds  like  scarfs  of  cobweb  lawn, 
Veil'd  Heaven's  most  gracious  eye. — Id.  N)™plial  C. 
It  seems  that  families  sometimes  are  cherquercd  as  in 
brains,  so  in  bulk,  that  no  certainty  can  be  concluded  from 
such  alterations.— i^!<Her.  Wortiiies.  Rutlandshire. 

It  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  in  the  Chequer-chamber, 
that  the  possession  of  the  Crown  takes  away  all  defects ;  yet 
for  honour's  sake  all  records  of  his  attainder  were  taken  olf 
the  n\e.— Baker.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1485. 

This  lord  [Dorset]  was  of  excellent  parts,  and  in  liis  place 
exceeding  industrious ;  and  I  have  heard  many  checquer-mcn 
say,  there  never  was  a  better  treasurer,  both  for  the  King's 
profit,  and  the  good  of  the  subject. — Id.  K.  James,  an.  l(iOS. 

Of  old  time  our  countrie  houses  in  steed  of  glasse  d'd  vse 
much  lattise  and  that  made  either  of  vicker  or  fine  r  f  s  of 
Q]i.e  in  checkerwise. — Harrison.  Besc.  of  E  gla  rf  b  u  cl 

More  like  ; 
ofiicers  and  s 
[VVolsey's]  check-roll  yet  to  be  seen.- 


!  than  a  prelate,  atte  ded  w  th  : 
,  as  is  almost  incred  ble  vere 
rf  b  IX  c 


In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  m  Idle  state    our 

minds  are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  trutl  a  d  falsehoo  1 

and  as  our  faculties  are  narrow  and  our  v  e  s  n  perfect  it 

is  impossible  but  our  curiosity  must  meet  w  th  many   e 
pulses.— 4>'c(a /or,  No.  23?. 

Vfhy  to  the  purpose— that  you  may  not  sti  ke  me  upon 
the  sore  places ;  and  that  as  he  beat  me  last  night  cross 
ways,  so  you  would  please  to  beat  n  e  long  ays  to 
make  clean  work  on't,  that  at  last  my  sk  1  may  look  hke 
checquer-work. — Bryden.  Amphitryon,  Act  111  sc  1 

My  friend  took  care  to  put  me  in  mi  d  of  t  e  p  g  tl  e  old 
King  gave  me  in  the  morning ;  for  \  hich  I  no  v  gave  a 
chequed  shirt  and  a  piece  of  red  cloth. 

Cook.  Voyag  s  vol  111  b  11  c  2 
Of  the  finer  sort  [of  cloth]  they  have  son  e  tl  at  is  striped 
and  cftejMcrerf,  and  of  other  i)atterns  dilf   ei  tly  colo  red 
Id.  lb  vol  \    b  u  c  1 
Oft  in  the  lone  church  yard  at  night  i    e  se  n 
By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequer ing  tl  ro  tl  e  tiecs 
Tlie  school  boy,  with  his  satchel  in  hi    la    I 
Whistling  aloud  I 

CHECK,  u. 
Check,  n. 

Che'ckful.  I  reer,(ir|iroj  t         thui" 

Ciie'ckless.  (  is,  to  st(i|M' I  !  lite 

Check-mate, 
Check-mate,  n. 


bear  his  courage  up  - 

^       See  To  r 

To  ,/,.,/,■  il 


t  a  hjrbe — 
of   our   own 


Therewith  fortune  said,  checke  here 

And  mate  in  the  mid  point  of  the  checkere 

With  a  paune  errant,  alas 

Ful  craftier  to  play  she  was 

Than  Athalus  that  made  the  game 

First  to  the  chesse,  so  was  his  name. — Chancer.  Dre^me. 

Shall  no  husband  saine  to  me  checkemate 

For  either  they  been  full  of  ielousie 

Or  maisterfull,  or  louen  nouelrie.— /rf.  Trnilus,  b.  ii. 

It  was  not  meet,  comely,  nor  fitting,  that  in  our  prayers 
we  should  make  a  God  or  Saviour  of  any  saint  in  heaven, 
no  not  of  our  blessed  Lady;  neither  was  it  meet  to  make 
them  check  with  our  Saviour  Christ,  much  less  to  make 
them  check-mate. — Strype.  Mem.  an.  1535.  K.  Henry^s 
Primar.  Admon.  to  the  Reader. 

The  hauke  may  check,  that  now  comes  faire  to  fist. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loner  to  his Loue,  ^-c. 

That  is  the  reason  that  men  commonly  tarie  the  ende  of  a 
merle  play,  and  cannot  abide  the  halfe  hearing  of  a  sower 
checking  sermon. —  Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  3. 

There  be  two  things  in  persecutions  greuous  tediouse  & 
intolrable  to  the  flesh,  whereof  the  one  consisteth  in  the 
Cheches  and  rebuks  of  men,  the  other  in  the  pa/ne  &  tormet 
of  the  body.— Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  s.  2. 

One  of  the  bishoppes  ministers  that  by  chaunce  stoode 
nexte  him,  not  tarrying  for  any  commaundement  of  his 
lorde,  gaue  Jesus  a  blow  vpon  the  cheke,  and  such  a  chekful 
rebuke  as  was  fit  for  suche  a  byshop,  and  suche  a  felow  his 
seruant,— saying :  aunswerest  thou  the  bysshop  so. 

Udal.  John,  c.  18. 

For  when  the  zealous  anger  of  my  friend 

Cheches  my  unusuall  sadnesse  :  I  pretend 

To  study  vertue,  which  indeede  I  doe, — 

He  must  court  vertue  who  aspires  to  you. 

Habinyton.  Castara.  Vpon  Disguising  his  Affection, 

On  the  nineteenth  of  Aprill,  an  houre  before  sun-setting, 
he  entred  the  harbour  of  Cales,  &  his  fleete ;  there  checked 
with  him  at  the  entring  thwart  the  towne,  sixe  gaUies  :  but 
they  in  short  time  retiied  under  their  fortresses. 

Stow.  Q.^«z.  an.  1587. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth  but  chcck'd 

His  thunder  in  mid  voile,  for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Though  her  feare  made  her  false  to  him  in  his  riddle,  yet 
shee  was  true  to  his  bed :  that  weake  treachery  was  worthy 
of  a  checke,  not  a  desertion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Samson's  Victory. 
P  Jac   My  ceirtis  lady  where  instead  of  masks 

Mus  c  t  Its  touri  les  a  d  such  co  rt  1  ke  si  0    s 

The  hollo  vm  rmur  of  the  c/  cllssvi  ds 

SI  all  groai  again — Marsto     Tl    Mai  o  te  ^Actn   sc  5 


Pal    Good  su-     t  s  not  5 
Noi  yo  r  grave  pol  t  c  v 
To    leek     a(e  and  contro  1 
Fo  d    Tl    L 


ige 


t        sc  3 

And  [Cr  m    ell]  vrnt  In  1             u      „  n    nv 

expre     ons  tl  ere       that  did         0  U              e  alll    t  tl  e 

b  shop  even  to  teares  tl  us  to  be  c/  cl  d  m  the  exec  tion 
0  his  oflice  111  his  0       diocese 

S/    /       1/  He     J  III  an  1535 

I  thougl  t  not  ft  t  t     Mo  sr    de  W  Us 

1 11  tl  e  day  befor      I  1     1  a  le  bccau  e  I 


o  lyl 


)the 


demei  t  a  d  of  \ 
5  n  so  ue  ot  then 
perm  tted  to  go  on 
a  SI  f  1  course  11  I 


1  eadloi  g  coi  rse  of  v 


/    S  r  J  I  I  Treior 

f  equal  gu  It  ai  d 

ce    n  tl  e  \  a  s  of 

I      d  t  ok  off  and  oil  ers 

0  t  01 1  1 11  the}  f    sh 

-fo  (/    \ol  11   Sei    10 


restrain  it ; 
by  the  bit 
passions — by  self-command,  self-government;  of 
the  passions  of  others — by  reproof,  by  rebuke. 
And  hence — 

To  repress,  to  rebuke. 

This  application  seems  derived  from  that  move 
at  the  game  of  chess,  by  which  the  King  is  put  in 
check.  See  the  first  quotations  from  Chaucer  and  I 
Strype. 

In  Falconry,  when  the  hawk  stops  his  flight  in  ' 

pursuit  of  game  to  follow  other  prey,  he  is  said 

to  check.  1 

Right  in  alle  this  fare  viex.  an  euel  ehek.—K.  Brunne,  p. 225. 
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CHEEK.)      A.S.  CcaaDut.Kaetcke.    A.  S. 

Che'eked.  )  Ce«c-6an,  cheek-bone.  Junius 
suggests,  from  the  Gr.  Keafeiv,  findere,  conterere, 
comminuere  ;  since  we  crush  and  tear  to  pieces 
our  food  with  our  cheeks.  It  is  perhaps  formed 
of  Chaw  or  chew,  and  ic  (i.  e.  eke,)  thus — Chewic, 
chewe,  cheek. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  cavity 
or  aperture,  as  the  cheeks  are  of  the  month.  Thus 
a  doov-chcek  ,-  the  checks  of  a  grate  or  stove. 


CHE 

Oil  liotheil  Ill's  chflies,  and  his  cliyn. 

Piers  Ploiiliiiian.   Crede. 
The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  chehea  fall. 

Chaucer.  The  Kni'jhies  Tale,  v.  2329. 
But  howe  and  euer  that  it  be, 
I  fhonke  Tiito  the  goddes  all, 
As  yet  for  ought,  that  is  befal 
Male  no  man  do  my  chelces  redde.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


And  naked,  as  he's  discontent. 
Standing  at  some  poor  sutler's  tent, 
V.'ith  his  pike  cheek'd,  to  guard  the  tun, 
lie  must  not  taste  when  he  has  done. 

C.  Cotton.  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of . 

A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  Paterculns  tels  the  stoiy,  per- 
ceiving himselfe  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  hisdeare  friende,  now 
both  caried  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  in  dispaire  of  pardon, 
seeing  the  young  man  weepe,  (said)  do  as  I  doe ;  and  with  that 
knockt  out  his  brainos  aga/nst  the  doore  cheeke  as  he  was 
entring  into  prison,  and  so  desperately  died. 

Burton.  Anatomij  of  Melancholij,  p.  G9I. 

So  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwak'nd  Eve 

■\Vitli  tresses  discompos'd  and  glowing  cheelr, 

As  through  unquiet  rest. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Rise.  Lord,  save  me,  my  God,  for  thou 

Hast  smote  ere  now 
On  the  cheek-bone  aUe  my  foes. 

Of  men  abhorr'd 
Hast  broke  the  teeth.  Jd.  Psalm  3. 

AVliy,  we  are  your  honest  neighbors,  the  cobler,  smith,  and 
botcher,  that  have  so  often  sate  snoaring  cheek  bij  jail  with 
your  signiorie,  in  rug  at  midnight. 

Beauin.  .$•  Fletth.  Love's  Cure,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
A  liberty  might  at  least  be  left  to  the  judges  and  the 
bench,  according  to  the  difference  of  persons,  crimes,  and 
circumstances,  to  inflict  either  death  or  some  notorious 
mark,  by  slitting  the  nose  or  such  brands  upon  the  cheeks 
that  can  never  be  effaced  by  time  or  art. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Popnlcir  Discontents. 

The  sh.ipe  of  the  face  is  comely,  the  cheek  bones  are  not 

liigli,  neither  are  the  eyes  holluv,-,  nor  the  brow  prominent. 

Cook.  Vo^ayes,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  r.  17. 

Fr.  Chcre  ;   It.  Cera  ;   Sp. 

Xera.     Skinner  and  Junius 

think  from  the  Gr.  Xatpeiv, 

f;audcre.     Menage  and  Du 

Cange  say,  from   Cara,  the 

visage,  which  they  suppose 

■  to  bo  derived  from  the  Gr. 

Kapa,    caput.       Hispani    et 

provincialesnostri,  (observes 

the  latter,)   even  now  use 

Ctira,    pro   vultu    ct   facie. 

Dante, —  Crru.      In  ancient 

Flemish  also  Carre,  vultus  ; 

to  which   the' old'Eng.  Chcere  seems  perfectly 

similar. 

The  Fr.  Chore,  Cotgrave  explains  ; — "  the  face, 
visage,  countenance,  favour,  look,  aspect."  Cheer 
is  now  applied  to— 

That  which  acts,  has  an  effect  upon  the  face, 
the  countenance ; — which  enlivens,  gladdens,  ex- 
hilarates, heartens  ; — which  inspires  with  mirth  or 
gaiety,  with  life,  spirit,  vivacity  ; — with  courage, 
with  fortitude  :  to  vivacity,  gladness,  mirth,  spirit, 
courage;  to  the  countenance  which  manifests  tho 
inward  feelings ;  to  tho  food,  or  entertainment 
which  causes  them.     .See  Cuerisii. 


CHEER,  V. 

Cheei;,  ?(. 
Che'eker. 
Che'erfix. 

CnE'EKFULLV. 

(.'ue'erei'lness, 
Ciie'erily. 
Che'erishness. 
Ciie'erless. 
Che'erlv,  adj. 
Che'erly,  ad. 

CnE'ERLI.NESS. 

Che'ery,  adj. 


Hii  that  hym  were  most  priue,  asked  wu  yt  were 
The  kyng  tho  he  hem  come,  &  wy  he  made  such  chere. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  S32. 

Opene  the  gates 

And  lat  yn  the  frere  and  bus  felawe.  and  make  liem  faire 

chi/re.  Piers  Ploiihmini,  p. -110. 

And  as  ich  wente  by  the  waye  when  ich  was  thus  awakedo 
Hevy  chired  ich  geodc.  Id.  p.  392. 

Vor  if  ony  man  is  an  heerer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer, 
this  schalbe  likened  to  a  man  that  bilioldith  the  cheer  of  his 
birthe  in  a  myrrour.— JlVcii/.  James,  c.  1. 
And  doun  he  kneleth,  and  with  humble  ehcre 
And  herte  sore,  he  sayde  as  ye  shul  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  2221. 
This  marchant,  whan  that  ended  was  the  faire, 
To  Seint  Denis  he  gan  to  repaire. 
And  with  his  wif  he  maketh  feste  and  chere. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,257. 
"Welcome,  quod  she,  my  sister  by  the  rode 
Slie  feasted  her.  that  ioye  it  was  to  tell 
The  fare  they  had,  they  drank  the  wyne  so  clere. 
And  as  to  purpose  now  and  then  it  fell 
She  chered'hei,  with,  how,  sister,  what  chere  ? 

Wyat.  Oftlie  means  and  sure  Estate  to  John  Points. 


CHE 

The  next  part  that  he  hath  to  play  is  to  chere  his  geastes, 
ud  to  make  them  take  pleasure,  with  hearing  of  tliinges 
rittely  deuised  and  pleasauntly  set  foorth. 

Wilson.  The  Art  of  Rhelorique,  p.  3. 


When  first  with  ship  he  forowed  seas,  and  Lacedemon 

sought ; 
In  desert  bed  my  shiuering  coarse  then  shold  not  haue 

sought  rest 
Nor  take  in  grief  the  chereful  sunne  so  slowly  fall  to  west. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  Penelope  to  Ulisses. 

Here  the  sayde  captaine  found  a  gret  black  island,  wher- 
unto  hee  had  good  liking,  and  certifying  the  company  thereof, 
they  were  somewhat  comforted,  and  ^vith  the  good  hope  of 
his  wordes  rowed  cheerfullij  vnto  the  place. 

jlacktuyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

Yfanvmanshcv 


Behold  the  flocke  of  sixe  and  sixe  that  yonder  cheerly  flies 

or  swaniies,  whom  late  an  egle  ferce  did  chace  through  al 

the  skies.  Phaer.  Firffitl.  .^neidos,  b.  i. 

From  man  to  raaji  he  steppes,  and  chafing  vp  their  corage 

With  loude  exhorting  noise.    Now  now  (quoth  he)  with 

might  and  maine, 
Now  cheerely  stur  your  ores,  now  al  your  force  do  you  con- 

straine.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Atrides,  what  I  ey^r  seem'd,  the  same  at  everv  part 
Tliis  day  shall  shew  me  at  the  full,  and  I  will  fit  thy  heart. 
But  thou  shonld'st  rather  chcere  the  rest,  and  tell  them 

they  in  right 
Of  all  good  warre,  must  offer  blowes,  and  should  begin  the 

fight.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

But  (father)  follow  mee, 

That  (cheer'd  with  wine  and  foode)  you  may  disclose 

From  whence  ynu  truly  are ;  and  all  the  woes 

Your  age  is  subject  to.  Id.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

Thus  their  sport  and  pastime  upon  this  sturre  and  fright, 
was  marred,  and  the  parents  of  the  virgines  fled  away  with 
heavie  chcere,  blaming  them  highly  and  complaining  of  their 
breach  of  liospilalitie. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  8. 

He  ended,  and  his  words  thir  drooping  chere 
Enlightened,  and  thir  laoguisbt  hope  reviv'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 


Rouse  up  thyselfe,  my  gentle  muse. 
Though  now  our  greene  conceits  be  gray, 

And  yet  once  more  do  not  refuse 
To  take  thy  Phrygian  harp,  and  play 
In  honour  of  this  cheerefull  day. 

B.  Jonson.  On  the  Kiny's  Birthday. 

Though  wickedness  be  .sugar  in  their  monthes,  and  wan- 
tonnesse  as  oyle  to  make  them  looke  with  cheerefull  counte- 
nance, neuertheles  if  their  hearts  were  disclosed,  perhaps 
their  glittering  estate  would  not  gi-eatly  bee  enuied. 

Hooker.  Sermon.  A  Remedie  against  Sorrow. 

For  other  things  mild  heav'n  a  time  ordains, 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 
And,  when  God  sends  a  chearful  hour,  refrains. 

Milton,  Son.  21. 

His  nimble  hands  instinct  then  taught  each  string 

A  cap'riug  cheerfulness ;  and  made  them  sing 

To  their  own  dance.  Crashaic.  Music's  Duel. 


That  man  neglects  his  living,  is  an  asse 
Farewel ;  come  chgarilij  boyes,  about  ou 
Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  The  Little  French  La 


Act\ 


CHE 

Oft  iist'niug  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Chearly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

Milton.   VAllegro. 
And  he  beheld  more  sweetness  in  her  eyes 
And  saw  her  more  than  she  was  yesterday. 
A  cheerliness  did  "with  her  hopes  arise, 
That  lamped  clearer  than  it  did  before, 
And  made  her  spir't  and  his  affections  more. 

Daniel.  Hist,  of  Civil  War,  b.  viii. 

He  [the  Cliristian]  is  justly  cheered  by  the  assurance  he 
has,  that  there  will  come  a  time,  when  oppressed  and  dis- 
figured innocency  shall  shine  forth  and  triumph,  and  his 
good  name,  as  well  as  his  body,  shall  have  a  glorious  resur- 
rection, even  iu  the  sight  of  his  accusers  and  enemies,  and 
of  all  those,  whom  their  slanders  did  either  prevail  with,  or 
startle. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  55.'). 

And  indeed  the  Tonquineers  in  general  are  very  free  to 
their  visitants,  treating  them  with  the  best  cheer  they  are 
able  to  procure. — Dumpier.  Voyage,  an.  1G88.  c.  4. 

I  would  only  take  notice  of  such  incitements  to  a  chearful 
temper,  as  offer  themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, and  which  may  sufficiently  shew  us  that  Providence 
did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with  murmurs  and 
repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in 
gloom  and  melancholy. — Spectator,  No.  387. 

An  inward  chearfulness  is  an  implicit  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  Providence  under  all  its  dispensation.  It  is  a 
kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and 
a  secret  approbation  of  the  Divine  will  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards man. — Id.  No.  3S1. 

Yet  ev'n  this  season  pleasance  blithe  affords, 
Now  the  squeez'd  press  foams  with  our  apple  hoards. 
Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl. 
Let  cyder  nev/  "  wash  sorrow  from  the  soul." 

Gay.  Friday.  Or  the  Dirge. 

Men  of  rank  and  ability,  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to 

animate  such  men  in  a  free  state,  while  they  decline  the 

jurisdiction  of  dark  cabal  on  their  actions  and  their  fortunes, 

will,  for  both,  chcnrfullg  put  themselves  upon  their  country. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents, 

But,  O,  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone! 

\Vhen  chearfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  slung. 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunters  call  to  Fauu  and  Dr\ad  known. 

r  '•:.-.  The  Passions. 

WHioever  has  passed  an  (,,.;,    ^  :i,;      i  ons  melancholy 

people,  and  has  observed   I  ,        i  >    t'onversation 

was  animated,  and  what  >|i;i   ii  -  ^  ■    i:M.d  itself  over 

the  accession  of  a  good-humuured,  lively  companion  ;  such 

a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  cheerfulness  carries  great  merit 

with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the  goodwill  of  mankind. 

Hume.  Of  Qualities  agreeable  to  Ourselves,  s.  7. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  me  in  the  cheerless  gloom  which 
darkens  the  evening  of  my  life,  that  with  them  I  commenced 
my  political  career,  and  never  for  a  moment  in  reality,  nor  in 
appearance,  for  any  length  of  time,  was  separated  from  their 
good  wishes  and  good  opinion. — Burke.  To  a  Noble  Lord. 


So  every  true  Christian  in  a  higher  order  of  priesthood  is 
a  person  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace,  offering  himself  a  lively  | 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  there  is  no  Chris- 
tian dutv  that  is  not  to  be  season'd  and  set  off  with  chearisli- 
7iess.— Milton.  Doct.  Si  Disc,  of  Divorce,  c.  7. 

From  hcven  high  to  chace  the  chearlesse  darke 
■\Vith  mery  note  he  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

With  wofuU  mind,  with  pale  and  chearlesse  face. 

With  trembling  voice,  that  came  from  bitter  thought. 
He  said,  he  much  desir'd  to  see  this  place. 

Where  such  strange  feats  and  miracles  were  wrought. 
Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  v.  s.  41. 

Their  fellow-traytor,  and  their  fellow-son, 
For  from  my  body  sprung  both  he  and  they  ? 
Nor  breeds  their  knawing  more  vexation 
To  generous  Herod,  than  his  smiles  ;  away. 
Fetch  me  his  head  that  having  bless'd  mine  eye 
With  that  revenge,  I  may  the  chearhjer  die. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  8.  s.  302. 

Tliey  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 
And"  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleries ; 
They  cheerelie  chaunt,  and  rymes  at  random  fling. 
The  fruitrull  spawne  of  their  rank  fantasies. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses.  Terpsichore. 


CHEESE,  n,^        A.  S.    Cyse ;     It.    Cascio  ; 

Che'ese-cake.   VSp.  Qhcso;    hat.  Caseits.     Of 

Che'esy.  J  the     Lat.      Caseus,     various 

etymologies  have  been  proposed.  Varro; — Ca- 
seus, a  coucto  lacte,  ut  coaxeiis  dictus,  (lib.  iv.) 
And — sic  e  lacte  coacto  caseus  nominatus,  (lib.  v.) 
Julius  Scaliger; — a  casa,  {De  Causs.  lib.  i.  c.  34.) 
The  language  of  Columella,  (manu  pressus)  imd 
Suetonius,  and  also  of  Virgil,  (pressi  copia  laetis,) 
cited  by  Vossius,  confirm  the  etj-mology  of  Varro. 
See  tho  quotation  from  Holland's  Suetonivs;  and 
that  from  Dodsley. 

Cheese-cake,  — a  calie  made  of  curds  (as  cheese 
is)  and  other  ingredients. 

Lend  in  no  wise,  for  feare  that  thou  do  want, 
Unlesse  it  be,  as  to  a  calfe  a  chese  ; 
But  if  thou  can  be  sure  to  win  a  cant 
Or  half  at  least. 

Wyat.  How  to  vse  the  Court  and  Himselfe  therein. 

As  touching  diet  (for  I  may  not  ovei-passe  so  much  as  this) 
hee  was  a  man  of  verie  little  meate ; — second  breade  and 
small  fishes,  cheese  made  of  cowes  milke,  and  the  samu 
pressed  with  the  hand. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  72. 

This  too,  the  more  is  the  pittie 

Is  of  the  breed,  of  the  same  citie, 

A  true  owle  of  London 

That  gives  out  he  is  undone. 

Being  a  cheese-monger. 

By  trusting  two  of  the  younger 

Captaines.  B.  Jonson.  The  Masque  of  OwUt. 


CHE 

Wliat  I  have  to  beg  of  you  now  is,  to  turn  one  speculation  I 
to  the  due  regulation  of  female  literature,  so  far  at  least  as 
to  make  it  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  such,  whose  f.ite  it 
is  io  be  liable  to  its  insults ;  and  to  tell  us  the  difference 
between  a  gentleman  that  should  make  cheese-calces,  and 
raise  paste,  and  a  lady  that  reads  Locke,  and  understands  ! 
the  mathematicks.— i'pectoior.  No.  242.  j 

Of  milk,  the  cheesy  part  is  separated  and  dissolved  by  the 
bUe.—Arbuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  6. 
Is  cheese  her  care  ?  warm  from  the  teat  she  pours 
The  milky  flood.     An  acid  juice  infus'd, 
From  the  dried  stomach  drawn  of  suckling  calf, 
Coagulates  the  whole.     Immediate  now 
Her  spreading  hands  bear  down  the  gathering  curd, 
Which  hard  and  harder  grows  ;  till  clear  and  thin. 
The  green  whey  rises  separate.— flods/ej.  Ar/ricult.  c.  3. 

CHELE.     A.S.    Celan,   to  keel  or  cool;    to 

chill. 
Mathew  maketh  mencion  of  a  man  that  lente 
Hus  silver  to  thre  menne.  and  menynge  that  tbei  sholde 
Chaffare  and  cheve  thr  with,  in  chcle  and  in  hete 
And  he  that  best  laborede.  best  was  aiowede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  HI. 
And  make  vnto  myselfe  a  whippe  : 
With  whiche  in  many  a  chele  and  heate 
My  wofuU  herte  is  so  to  beate. 
That  all  my  wittes  ben  vnsafte.— Goiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  8. 

CHE'RLSH,  t'.  ■^       From  Cheer,    (qv.)  in   its 
Che'risher.  I  consequential  usage, — 

Che'rishing,  n.    >    To  hearten,  to  encourage,  to 
Che'rishment.     j  foster,  to  nourish,  to  protect. 
Che'risance.      j       Spenser  writes  cherry. 
The  first  of  them  hight  mylde  Euphrosyne ; 
Next  faire  Aglaia  ;  last  Thalea  merry  ; 
Sweete  goddesses  all  three,  which  me  in  mirth  do  cherry  ! 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  G. 
For  I  ne  knew  no  cherisaunce.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
Thus  was  I  in  the  court  of  the  erle  of  Foiz.well  cherysshed  and 
at  my  pleasure.— Scrncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  21. 
The  cherishing  and  sufferance  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
hurteth  much  the  children,  that  giueth  them  an  vnbridlcd 
libertie  vnto  infinite  vices,  and  speciallie  the  maides. 

Vives.  Instniction  of  Christian  JVomen,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
No  sumptuous  chimney-piece  of  shining  stone. 
Invites  the  stranger's  eye  to  gaze  upon, 
And  coldly  entertain  his  sight ;  but  clear 
And  cheerful  flames  cherish  and  warm  him  here. 

Carew.  To  my  Friend  G.  N. 
Hee  that  comforts  my  wife,  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh 
and  blood.— S/;ate.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Acti.  sc.  3. 
For  what  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so, 
An  outside  ?  fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love, 
Not  thy  subjection.        Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 


That  with  rich  bountie,  and  deare  cherishmenf. 
Supports  the  praise  of  noble  poesie. 

Spenser.  Teares  of  the  Muses.  Polyhymnia. 


In  the  infant  state  of  the 
were,  by  the  hand  in  mattrr 
appearances,  on  every  occm^ 
of  this  world's  goods,  and  t  /; 


ted  byv 


:  portii 


nigral  prospects. 

J.n!f,   ■ri:.'n, :i  m/  Rrtigion,  pt.  ii. 

It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  humanity,  by  leaving 

much  to  free  will,  even  with  some  loss  to  the  object,  than 

to  attempt  to  make  men  mere  machines  and  instruments 

of  a  political  benevolence.— Barfe.  French  Revolution. 

CHE'RRY,  n.  't  Fr.  Cerise,  the  fruit ;  Ceri- 
Che'rrv,  adj.  5  sier,  the  tree.  It.  Ciretjia  and 
Ciregio ;  Lat.  Cerasum,  cerasus ;  Gr.  Kepao-or. 
Of  uncertain  origin.  Lenncp  says,  Nescio  an  a 
KHpeiy,  carpere,  to  pluck.  See  the  quotation  from 
Pliny. 

Cherry  is  used  prefixed,  to  denote  the  delicate 
rosiness  of  the  cherry.  As  cherry-lip,  cherry- 
chock,  &c. 


For  £ 


1  but  a 


■  feiri 


Thisworldes  good,  so  as  thei  te]l.—Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

And  so  hope  Cometh  in  at  last, 

Wban  I  none  other  foode  knowe  : 

And  that  endureth  but  a  throwe, 

Right  as  it  were  a  cherie  feste.  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 


Skelton.    The  Sole  of  Philip  Sparoif. 
If  fortune  then  would  frowne 

or  sought  me  to  disgrace  : 
The  touching  of  hir  chirry  lip 
•ucU  sorrowes  would  displace. 

Turierville.  The  loucr  dcclareth,  >5-c 


CHE 

And  after,  pleasing  gifts  for  her  puruaid, 

Queene  apples  and  red  cherries  from  the  tree. 
With  which  he  her  allured  and  betray'd. 
To  tell  what  time  he  might  her  lady  see 
When  she  her  selfe  did  bathe  that  he  might  secret  bee. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Before  the  time  that  L.  LucuUus  defeated  King  Jlithri- 
dates,  there  were  no  cherrie-trces  in  Italic  :  but  after  tha* 
victory,  (which  was  about  the  080  yeare  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Rome,)  he  was  the  man  that  first  brought  them 
out  of  Pontus,  and  furnished  Italic  so  well  with  them,  that 
within  six  and  twentie  yeares,  other  lands  had  part  thereofj 
even  as  far  as  Britaine  beyond  the  ocean. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  25. 
I  [Lord  Falkland]  see  all  parents  labour  to  fix  opinions 
into  their  children  before  they  come  to  an  age  fit  to  judge  of 
any  greater  doubts  than  what  may  happen  at  span-counter 
or  cherry^it ;  and  they  again  seldom  labour  to  set  right, 
what  education  hath  swayed. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  679. 

The  matron  of  the  assembly  of  ladies,  who  was  dressed  in 

a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended  the  discretion  of  the 

writer  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts  into  Greek, 

which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers. 

Spectator,  No.  271. 
But  dull  was  that  black  laughing  eye. 
And  pale  those  lips  of  cherry-dye 
And  set  those  teeth  of  ivory. 

Warton.  Maiden's  Garland,  or  High-street  Tragedy. 

CHE'RSONESE.   Gr.  Xeppovriffos,  x^P^ovnaos, 
from  x^PP"^  "'■  X^P"'"^'  land,  and  vrjaos,  an  island. 

Insular  land ;  or  land  in  form  or  state  of  an 
island ;    but   united    by   a   narrow   neck  to  the 
main  land.     A  peninsula. 
And  thence 

To  Agi-a  and  Labor  of  Great  Mogul 

Down  to  the  Golden  Chersonese. — Millon. Par. Lost,  b. xi. 

From  India  and  the  Golden  Chersoness 

And  utmost  Indian  Isle  Taprobane, 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbants  wreath'tl. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ir. 

CHE'RUB,  «.  ^         Fr.  CMruhin;  \t.  Chcru- 
Cheru'bic,  or      I  hino ;   Sp.  CAen(6in,  from  the 
Cheru'bical.       >  Heb.  a  celestial  spirit,  which, 
Che'rudin,  adj.  j  in  the  Hierarchy,  is  the  first 
C'he'rubin,  n.    )  after  the    Seraphims,    (Me- 
nage. )     Cherub  is  applied  (hyperbolically)  to — . 
An  infant  of  exquisite  beauty  and  innocence. 
In  which  was  apott  of  gold  hauinge  manna,  and  the  ghcrde 
of  Aaron  that  florischide  and  the  tablis  of  the  testament,  on 
which  thingis  weren  cherubyns  of  glorie  ouerschadewynge 
the  propiciatorie. —  Wiclif.  Ebruis,  c.  8. 
A  sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  \.  CIS. 
And  he  cast  Adam  out,  and  sette  at  the  entering  of  the 
garden  Eden,  cherubin  with  a  naked  sworde  mouynge  in 
and  outc,  to  kepe  the  waye  to  the  tree  of  lyfe. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  3. 
Bid  her  that  heart-confounding  reason  tell, 

Why  looks  so  sweet  such  cruel  wiles  disguise ; 
Why  in  a  cherub's  lips  deceits  should  dwell. 
Or  murd'ring  lightning  from  an  angel's  eves. 

P.  Fletcher,  Eclogue  3. 
A  throne  of  pure  and  solid  splendor  framed, 

On  which  the  Monarch  of  Immensity 
With  such  intolerable  brightness  flamed 
That  none  of  aP  the  purest  standers  by 
Could,  with  cherubic  or  seraphic  eyes, 
His  vast  irradiations  comprise. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  24.  s.  13S. 
Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  up-lifted  angel-trumpets  blow, 


■Why  did  you  not  call  t.. 

1  the  form  of  crucifix  spul 

Sheldn 


iigcl,  which 


,s  uj   tntichtnl,  p.  162. 
Yet  far  more  faire  be  those  bright  chcrubm^. 

Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  ouer  dight. 
And  those  eternall  burning  seraphins. 
Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fierie  light. 

Spenser.  Hymnc  to  Hcavenlie  Beautie,  s.  14. 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unexpressiue  notes  to  heaven's  new-born  heir 

Milton.  Christ's  Nativity.  The  Hymn,  s.  11. 

This  fell  whore  of  thine 

Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  looke. 

Shakespeare.  Tinion  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
That  first  between  the  cherubs  bright 
Between  their  wings  outspread 
Shine  forth.  Milton,  Psalm  SO. 
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CHE 

Th'  eternal  heard,  and  from  the  heav'nly  quire. 

Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming  sword  ; 
And  bade  him  swiftly  drive  th'  approaching  fire. 

From  where  our  naval  magazines  were  stor'd. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis, 
The  rising  god  forsakes  the  tomb. 

Up  to  his  father's  court  he  flies, 
Cherubic  legions  guard  him  home 

And  shout  him  welcome  to  the  skies. 

Waits.  Looking  Upward. 

CIIE'RUP,  V.  ^  Junius  and  Skinner  both 
Che'rup,  7!.  > think, — a  word  formed  from 
Che'ruping.      j  the  sound.     See  Chirp. 

And  taught  the  bp'des,  which  in  the  lower  spring 
Did  shroude  in  shady  leaves  trom  sunny  rayes. 
Frame  to  thy  songe  their  cheerful  chenpino 

Spenser.  Shi ph and     <  ul  ndni    June. 
And  therefore  the  soules  of  P  i  ^  con 

ducted  by  Mercury  chiripid  hi  which 

followed  Hercules  made  a  noise  lu  i  i  i  ds 

h,  III        ,1c  4. 

The  little  bird,  yet  to  salute  the  morn. 
Upon  the  naked  branches  sets  her  foot. 
The  leaves  then  lying  on  the  mossy  root, 
And  there  a  siUy  chirriping  doth  keep. 
As  though  she  fain  would  sing,  yet  fain  would  weep. 

Drayton.  Q.Marg.  to  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
Dumb  o'er  my  pillow  hung  my  watch  unwound, 
No  ticking  death-worm  told  a  fancy'd  doom. 
Nor  hidden  cricket  chirrup'd  in  the  room. 

Hughes.  The  Morning  Apparition* 
If  chance  at  length  he  find  a  greensward  smooth, 
And  faithful  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise. 
He  clierups  brisk  his  ear  erecting  steed. 
And  winds  his  way  with  pleasm'e  and  with  ease. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 
But,  with  a  cherup  clear  and  strong. 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  follow'd  long 
The  windings  of  the  stream. 

Id.  The  Dog  ami  Water  Lilly. 

CHESS,  n.  See  Check.  In  some  of  our  old 
authors  written,  Chesle. 

The  onely  excuse  of  his  foly  is  to  say  that  he  so  much 
trusted  fortune's  flattering,  that  he  thoughte  neuer  to  see 
her  chaunge,  nor  yet  to  haue  at  dice  any  euel  chaunce,  or  at 
chestes  any  checke  mate. — Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  9. 

William  the  Conqueror  in  his  younger  yeares,  playing  at 
chesse  with  the  prince  of  France  (Dauphine  was  not  annexed 
to  that  crown  in  those  dayes)  losing  a  mate,  knocked  the 
chessc-board  about  his  pate,  which  was  a  cause  afterward  of 
Much  enmity  betwixt  them. 

Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  272. 

This  is  the  very  assertion  which  Chrysippus  holdeth  :  that 
wicked  persons  have  no  need,  and  yet  are  indigent,  turling, 
shifting,  and  transposing  the  common  notions,  like  unto 
cockall  bones  or  chesse-men  upon  the  boord. 

Holland.  Plutarch, -p.  S93. 
Thus  a  company  of  chess-men  standing  on  the  same 
squares  of  the  chess-board,  where  we  left  them,  we  say  they 
are  all  in  the  same  place,  or  unmov'd  ;  though  perhaps  the 
chess-board  hath  been  in  the  mean  time  carry'd  out  of  one 
room  into  another,  because  we  compar'd  them  only  to  the 
parts  of  the  chess-board,  which  kept  the  same  distance  one 
with  another. — Locke.  On  Hum.  TJnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

CHEST.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  interprets,  Deiaife.  In 
Cotgrave,  Chestivile:  curstness,  knavery,  shrewd- 
ness, is  from  Chestif,  or  Chetif,  i.  e.  C'aitif,  (qv.) 
and  chest  may  have  been  adopted  from  Chestif. 
The  editor  of  Piers  Plouhman  renders  Ches'te, 
chastening :  it  is  more  probably  this  word,  denot- 
ing,  generally — 

"Miscliief.  ' 


Wbat  chcste  and  meschaunce,  to  children  of  Israel 
Ful  on  hem  that  free  were,  throwe  two  false  jireestes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  6. 
Than  stondeth  the  sinne  of  contumelie  or  strif  and  cAmJc, 
and  battereth  and  forgeth  by  vilains  reprevinges. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Persones  Tale. 


CHEST,  j;.     ^        Lat.  CiVa;    Gr.    Kio-ttj,  so 

Che'sting,  n.    >  called,  says  Lennep,  a  cavilate. 

Chest,  n.        j  from  Kteiv,  movere  in  ambitu. 

Martinius   thinks,    napu  ro  Kda-dai,   because  any 

thing  may  be  laid  in  it.     But  it  is  also  found  in  the 

A.S.  Cyst;  inSw.Kista;  Ger.Kaste,-  of  which  the 

northern  etymologists  give  no  satisfactory  account. 

A  coffin  tvas  so  called :  now  usually  applied  to—. 


CHE 

A  larg;cr  bin  or  box  ;  a  collection  of  boxes  (sc. 
drawers ; )  that  part  of  the  body  that  incases  or 
incloses  the  lungs,  the  heart,  &c. 

I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  -which  that  I 

liorned  at  Padowe  of  a  -northie  clerk, 

As  preved  b)-  his  wordes  and  his  work. 

He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cliesle 

I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reste. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Prologue,  v.  7805. 

TVhat  hclpeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  and  spien! 

I  trow  thou  woldest  locke  me  in  thy  cheste. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5898. 

After  this  batayle  thus  fumysshed,  euery  man  retoumed, 
and  the  erle  Dugias  deed  body  chested  and  layde  in  a  chare, 
and  with  hym  sir  Robert  Hart,  and  Symon  Glaudyn. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  147. 

If  it  he  a  foure  square  temple,  in  the  midst  of  the  temple 
towards  the  north  side  thereof,  they  take  in  one  chamber 
in  that  place  -where  the  quire  should  stand.  And  within 
the  seid  chamber  they  place  a  chesl  long  and  broad  like  vnto 
a  cable :  and  behinde  cha  saide  chest  towards  the  south, 
stands  their  principall  idole. 

Hackluijt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

The  sum  of  their  answer  -was,  "  that  the  boweling  and 
eering  was  done  in  the  best  manner ;  the  leading  and  chest- 
ing was  preparing,  not  lacking  any  thing ;  and  that  it  should 
be  finished  mth  all  speed." 

Stryfe.  Memoirs.  Hen.  fill.  an.  1535. 

Jefferey  [Hudson]  was  horn  in  the  parish  of  Okenham,  in 
this  county,  where  his  father  was  a  very  proper  man,  broad- 
shouldered  and  chested,  though  his  sonne  never  arrived  at  a 
full  ell  in  stature.— JuWer.  Worthies.  Rutlandshire. 

There  was  found  besides,  a  bigge  chest  full  of  diuers  and 
sondry  poisons,  which,  soon  after  being  by  Claudius  drowned 
in  the  seas,  infected  and  poisoned  the  same,  not  without  the 
deadly  bane  of  fishes  killed  therewith  which  the  tide  cast 
up  to  the  next  shores. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  HG. 
Once  upon  a  time, 

The  two-shap'd  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 

CYV'ithout  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  earth  ; 

Minerva  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 

Within  a  chest  of  twining  osiers  made. 

Addison.  The  Story  of  Coronis. 

Few  bodies  are  there  of  that  happy  mould. 

But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest ; 

The  legs  perhaps,  or  arms  refuse  their  load. 

Or  the  chest  labours. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iii. 

Yet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Ossian  boasts  of  two  chats 
more  of  ancient  poetry,  which  he  suppresses,  because  they 
are  too  good  for  the  English. 

Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

CHE'STNUT,  n.  \  Fr.  Chastaigne  ;  It.  Cas- 
C'he'stnut,  aflj.  )  tagna  ,-  Sp.  Castana  ,-  Lat. 
Castanea.  It  is,  says  Vossius,  from  Castana,  or 
Castanea,  a  city  of  Thcssaly,  where  there  is  great 
abundance  of  them ;  but  Pliny  says,  "  the  fii'st 
chestnuts  were  knowne  to  grow  about  Sardis,  and 
from  thence  were  brought,  and  therefore  the 
Greekes  call  them  Sardinian  nuts,"  (1.  xv.  c.  23.) 
It  is  frequently,  but  not  so  properly,  written 
Chesnut :  in  Golden  Buke  the  tree  is  called  Chcs- 
iain. 


Golden  Boke,  c.  9. 
As  for  the  thrise  three-angled  beech  nut  shell, 
Or  chesnut's  ai-med  huske,  and  hid  kernell, 
No  squire  durst  touch,  the  law  would  not  afford. 
Kept  for  the  court,  and  for  the  king's  own  board. 

Bp.Hall,  b.iii.  Sat.  1. 


CHE 


1  the  1 


,  Sir, 


And  the  brown  bay  :  but  for  the  chesnul-colour'd, 
Though  he  be  full  of  metal  hot,  and  fiery. 
He  treads  weak  in  his  pasterns. 

Massin(/er.  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

It  is  first  green,  but  when  ripe  it  turns  yellow  :  then  the 

Indians,  (whose  manufacture  it  is,  and  who  sell  it  cheap  to 

the  Spaniards,)  gather  it,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun,  which  makes 

it  soft ;  then  it  changes  to  a  chvsnut-colonr. 

bampier.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  c.  8.  an.  1G85. 
The  cunning  old  pug,  ev'ry  body  remembers. 
That  when  he  saw  chcsnuts  a  roasting  i'  th'.  embers. 
To  save  his  own  bacon,  took  puss's  two  foots. 
And  so  out  o'  th'  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts. 

Byrom.  A  Letter  to  R.  L.  F.sq. 

CHEVALI'ER.  )       "  Fr.    ChSvalier,    signifies 

Che'valrous.  )  properly  a  horseman;  one 
that  rides,  or  is  on  horseback ;  but  particularly, 
and  most  commonly,  a  knight  or  cavalier,"  (Cot- 
grave.)     Sec  Cav.ilieu  and  Chivalry. 

Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  ayde, 

A-ud  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villaine 

And  cannot  lielpe  the  noble  cheitalier. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  J'l.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


CHEVE,  or   ^       Fr.  Ch( 
Chieve.  I  to   a  heai 

Chi'evancf.     J  Achieve  ; 
Ciie'visa.nce.  J       To  brii 


For  the  memory  and  recordynge  of  Iheyr  many  and  rhe- 
ualernn.c  feates  dyd  gene  the  more  hardynes,  than  a  shorte 
dcclaratyon,  (though  yt  hadde  bene  well  garnyshed  wytli 
wordes.)  coulde  haue  done. — NicoUs.  Thucydides,  fol.  143. 

Chever,  achever,  to  bring 
head,   or   an   end.     See 

and  Chief. 
bring  to  an  end,  to  ac- 
complish, to  finish,  and,  consequentially,  to  acquire, 
to  obtain  ;    to  procure,  to  gain. 

To  bring  to  an  end  or  close  ;  to  finish,  to  end,  to 
conclude :  sc.  an  agreement,  a  bargain  ;  to  agree 
together,  to  combine,  to  accord. 

Clievisaunce  is  used  as  equivalent  to  achievement ; 
also  to  an  agreement,  a  bargain,  a  purchase,  a 
gain. 
And  so  the  schrewe  robboures  hadde  here  wille  at  stonde. 
And  cheue  in  here  robberi,  atte  laste  it  goth  to  gronde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  94. 
The  tother  sorow  of  his  lond  mykelle  gan  it  greue. 
The  Scottes  and  the  Peihtes  togider  gan  thei  cheue. 
To  waste  alio  Northumberland.  R.  Brunne,  p.  7. 

■Whan  wrathed  Steuen  with  D.auid  of  Scotland, 
That  -n-Ud  not  tille  him  chcucn,  no  bowe  vnto  his  hand. 

/6.  p.  HI. 
"Wliau  Henry  herd  telle  this  of  that  gode  chcuysance. 

Id.  p.  105. 
Matheu  makth  mencion  of  a  man  that  lente 
Hus  siiver  to  thre  mane  men.  and  menynge  that  thfi 

sliolde 
Chaffare  and  cheve  thr  with,  in  chele  and  in  hete. 
And  he  that  best  laborede.  best  was  alowede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  141 
That  chafl'ared  w'  my  chevesaunce.  chevede  selde  after. 

Id.  p.  100 
He  tclleth  hire  that  chaffare  is  so  dere. 
That  nedes  muste  he  make  a  chevisance, 
For  he  was  bonde  in  a  recognisance. 
To  payeu  twenty  thousand  sheldes  anon. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,259. 
Right  as  a  thefe  maketh  his  cheuesance, 
And  robbeth  men's  gooddes  aboute. 
In  woodde  and  felde,  where  he  goth  oute. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
And  in  Kyng  Henry  the  Sixt  dayes  how  raged  they  as 
fierce  as  Lios  against  good  Duke  Ilumfrey  of  Gloucester,  the 
kynges  vncle  and  protectour  of  the  realme  in  the  kynges 
youth  and  childhod,  because  that  for  him  they  myght  not 
slca  whom  they  would,  and  make  what  cheuysaunce  they 
lusted.— Tyndal.   Workes,  p.  3C3.  | 

For  apparant  it  was,  that  if  they  chieved  well  in  this  enter-  ! 
prise,  they  would  make  foule  worke,  and  commit  some 
notable  carnage  among  them. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.l29. 
There  -were  also  made  good  and  politike  lawes  that  Par- 
liament against  vsurie,  which  is  the  bastard  vse  of  money ; 
and  against  vnlawfuU  chicuances  and  exchanges,  wliich  is  ' 
bastard  vsurie.— .Bacon,  lien.  VII.  p.  67. 

But  through  this,  and  other  their  miscreaunce. 
They  maken  many  a  wrong  cheuisance, 
Heaping  vp  wanes  of  wealth  and  woe, 
Tile  flouds  whereof  shall  them  ouerflow. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  May. 
There  was  then  neither  sutche  number  of  aultares,  nor 
sutche  cheuisunce  of  masses,  as  hath  beene  sithence. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Harding,  p.  89. 

CHE'VEREL,  v.  Fr.  Ouhre,  capra ;  Fr. 
Chevereux ;  It.  Ciaverellu  ,-   Lat.  Capreolus. 

Thy  chevrill  conscience,  i.  e.  stretching,  pliant, 
like  kad-leather. 
He  had  a  tongue  for  euery  language  fit, 
A  cheverel  conscience,  and  a  searching  wit. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
Tuc.  And  the  lesse  arte,  the  better:   besides,  when  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  thy  che'vrill  conscience,  to  doe 
right,  or  wrong  at  thy  pleasure,  my  pretty  Alcibiades. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  which  guifts 

(Sauing  your  mincing)  the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cliiuerelt  conscience,  would  receiue, 

II  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

CHE'VRON,        >      Fr.  Chevron,  a  kid,  from 

Ciie'vroned,  adj.  )  Chivre,  capra. 

A  transverse  beam  or  rafter  of  a  house  is  so  called 
from  some  likeness  to  a  kid  or  goat ;  which  I,  says 
Skinner,  am  stupid  enough  not  to  understand. 

Chevroned :  transversed  like  beams  or  rafters. 

The  masquers  were  placed  in  a  great  concave  shell,  like 

ni-.i!i  i  Ml  |,.  Ill,,  ,111 1., ii.l\niade  to  move  on  those  waters, 
■11.  :  I    i  i(,p  thereof  was  stuck  with  a 

'•■''.   Ill  iriited  to  the  proportion  of  the 
sill  H,    -  I...  i.    ,1     ;nii,,i,^  li.nm-  upon  them,  as  they  were 
5caM  ^i.  ou^  ir^iii,.  ..Muilii,!. — Ji. Jonson.  Musijuc  of  Blockncss. 
Mi 


CHI 

Their  labels  were  of  -n-hite  cloth  of  silver,  laced,  and 
wrought  curiously  between,  sutable  to  the  upper  halle  of 
their  sleeves ;  whose  nether  parts,  with  their  bases,  were  of 
watchet  cloth  of  silver,  chev'ron'd  all  over  with  lace. 

B.  Jonson.  Hymencei.  A  Masque 


CHEW,  V. 
CHICA'NE 


Chaw. 


CHICA'NE,  r.  "\  Fr.  Chican 
Chica'ne,  n.  I  -without  decid 
Chica'ner.  Vthe  Gr.  Si/tai'i 

Chica'nery.  I  and AiKwci/cor, Ii 
Chica'ning,  «.    J  a  contriver  off 


cancr.  Menage, 
deciding,  produces 
SiKai'os,  a  Sicilian, 
litium  sectator, 
litigation.  The 
former,  because  the  Sicilians  were  notorious  for 
their  treachery,  and  skill  in  deception.  Wachtcr 
gives  the  same  origin,  (sc.  tiKavos,)  to  the  Fr. 
Sicaneur,  or,  as  they  now  write  it,  chicanenr ,-  and 
to  the  Ger.  Schivicl-en,  decipere,  deducere,  de- 
pravare ;  A.  S.  Swican,  to  betray,  to  deceive,  to 
seduce.  The  editor  of  Menage  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  A.  S.  Swican  as  the  just  etymology. 
To  chicane  is  used  to  denote — 

To  invent  subterfuges,  artful  pretexts ;  to 
wrangle,  or  dispute  sophistically,  litigiously,  with 
intent  to  evade  or  postpone  a  judgment  or 
decision. 

To  all  this,  the  conrt  of  France,  after  some  delays,  con- 
sented :  but  that  spirit  of  chicane  and  injustice,  that  had 
reigned  so  long  in  that  court,  did  still  appear  in  every  step 
that  -was  made :  for  they  made  use  of  equivocal  terms,  in 
every  paper  that  was  oflered  in  their  name. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1696. 

These  will  not  believe,  that  when  all  Christendom  was  at 
peace,  such  a  war  could  be  begun  merely  upon  a  chicane, 
about  the  loss  of  a  ship  or  two  so  many  years  since. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  to  Sir  John  Temple. 

His  anger  caused  him  to  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  these 
reports ;  and  only  to  preserve  such  as  discovered  most  of  the 
chicanery  and  futility  of  the  practice. — Arbuthnot. 

My  Lord,  were  I  given  to  chicaning  as  you  call  my  being 
stopt  by  faults  of  grammar  that  disturb  the  sense,  and  make 
the  discourse  incoherent  and  unintelligible,  if  we  are  to  t.?ke 
it  from  the  words  as  they  are,  I  should  not  want  matter 
enough  for  such  an  exercise  of  my  pen. 

Locke.  Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

There  have  been.  Sir,  and  there  are,  many  who  choose  to 

chicane  with  their  situation,  rather  than  he  instructed  by  it. 

Burke.   On  Economical  Reform. 

I  am  innocent,  gentlemen,  of  the  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  your  science.  I  never  darkened  it  with  abused 
and  contradictory  notions,  nor  confounded  it  with  chicane 
and  sophistr)-.— W.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 


sordid  vii-i.^  1  lace   and 

dirtiest,    liiv.-.l,    in-M     I  i.iiinnlrr,! .    nm:    iimv     knavish    of 

assassination  in  all  its  forms,  till  at  la.st  tliey  had  imbrued 
their  impious  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign  ? 

Id.   On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

CHICHE.  ^  Fr.  Chiche,  cMcherie ;  which 
Ciiinche.  I  Duchat  concludes  to  be  from  the 
Chi'nchy.  f  Lat.  Siccus,  dry.  It  (Chinch e, 
Chi'nchery.  J  chiche)  seems  to  be  formed  from 
the  A.  S.  Cinaii,  to  chine  or  chink,  to  open,  to 
gape ;  and  to  be  applied  to — 

Gaping  greediness,  or  covetousness,  hungriuess, 
voracity;  and  hence  to — 

Niggardliness,  pinching  sparingness,  or  parsi- 
mony. 

A  chichifacc,—(Fr.   Chiche-face,)   now  written 
and  pronounced  chillij-fuce,  is — 

A  niggard,  one  having  a  niggardly,  Jiiuched, 
starved  face  ;  a  pined,  puny  face. 


For  chinche  and  feloun  is  richesse 
That  so  can  chase  hem  and  dispise 
And  hem  defoule  in  sundrie  wise 
They  louen  full  bette,  so  God  me  spede 
Than  doeth  the  rich  chinchy  grede. — Id.  Hk 

For  right  as  men  blamen  an  avaricious  man,  because  of 
his  scarcitee  and  chincherie,  in  the  same  \Yise  is  he  to  blame, 
that  spendeth  over  largely.— /</.   The  Tale  of  Melibcus. 


I  stole  but  a  dirty  pudding  out  of  an  alms  basket  to  give 
my  dog,  when  he  was  hungry,  and  the  peaking  chitty-face 
page  hit  me  in  the  teeth  with'it. 

Massingcr.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  ii.  8C.  1, 


CHI 

CHICK,  V.  \       Chuc,  (saya  Junius,)  is  the  call 
Chick  n.        >  of  the  cock  to  the  hens,  when  he 
Chi'cken.     J  has  found  a  grain  of  corn.      (Sec 
the  example  from  Chaucer,  Nunncs  Pikstes  Tale, 
in  V.  Chuck.)  Waehtcr  also  thinks  the  A.  S.  CVccn,- 
Dut.  Kicken ;  Ger.  Kucktein ,-    and  Eng.  Chicken, 
are  from  the   same  source,  viz.  the  call  of  the 
cock.     The  interchange  of  c  or  k  and  ch,  is  con- 
tinual in  our  old  language.     Chick  is  applied  to  — 
The  young  of  various  birds,  (met.)  to  a  young 
person. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  that  sleest  the  prophetts  and  stonest 
hem,  that  ben  sent  to  thee ;  hou  afte  wolde  I  jjedre  togider 
thi  children  as  an  henne  gederith  here  chykeiis  under  hir  j 
wyngis  and  thou  woldest  not  1—1Vicli/.  Matthew,  c.23. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  which  kyllest  prophetes,  and  stonest  i 
them  which  are  sent  to  the:  how  olten  would  I  haiie  I 
gathered  thy  childre  together,  as  ye  henne  gathereth  her  1 
chickens  vnder  her  wynges,  but  ye  would  nut. 

Bible,  1551.  lb.  \ 

Her  flesh  tender  as  is  a  chick.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

A  coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones. 
To  boile  the  chickens  and  the  marie  bones. 

Id.  Proloi/ue,  V.  368. 
By  the  twentie  dale,  (if  the  egs  be  stirred,)  ye  shall  heare 
the  chicke  to  peepe  within  the  vcrie  shell :  from  that  time 
forward,  it  beginneth  to  plume  and  gather  feathers  ;  and  in 
this  manner  lieth  within  the  shell,  the  head  resting  upon 
the  right  foot,  and  the  same  head  under  the  right  wing. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  .\.  c.  53. 
Letters  came  from  Q.  Minutius  the  Propretour  out  of  the 
Brutians  countrey,  that  there  was  a  colt  foled  with  live  feet, 
and  three  chickens  hatched  with  three  feet  a  peece. 

Id.  Livivs,  p.  810. 
While  men  were  hotly  disputing  whether  the  chick  was 
first  formed  of  the  yolke  or  the  white,  our  excellent  Harvey 
made  it  evident,  (which  our  own  observatiojis  have  con- 
firmed to  us,)  that  it  is  made  of  neither,  hut  of  the  cicatri- 
cula  or  speck  that  appears  on  the  coat  of  the  yolk. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 
Scouring  the  watch  grows  out  of  fashion  wit, 
Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit. 
Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chicken-hearted, 
To  fight  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

Dri/den.  Prologue  to  the  Spanish  Fryar. 

The  Druids,  as  well  as  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  priest- 
hood, attended  with  diligence  the  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking 
(j(  chickens,  and  the  entrails  of  their  atiimal  sacrifices. 

Burke.  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

They  form  intrigues  with  no  man's  wife  or  daughter. 
And  live  on  pudding,  chicken-broth  and  water. 

Jenyns.  Hot.  Ep.  1.  b.  ii.  imitated. 

CHIDE,  V.    \      A.  S.  Cidan,  contendere,  rixari, 
Chide,?!.  objurgare,  increpare,  to  contend, 

Ciii'der.         I  to   strive,  to  chide,   to   bravvie, 
Ciii'dester.   V  ( .Soinnor. ) 
Ciii'deress.    I       As  now  used  it  is— 
Chi'ding,  ?i.  To  censure  harshly,  to  rebuke, 

Chi'dinglv.  )   to  reprove,  to  blame,  to  quarrel 

with.     And  also — 

To   make    the    nojse   of    any   one   chidiiiij   or 

quarrelling. 

Tho  he  to  thys  halle  com,  he  chydde  and  made  hym  wroth. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  390. 

And  yf  he  chide  other  chatere.  hym  chyvyth  the  worsse. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  2G3. 
For  in  the  dai  suynge  he  apperide  to  hem  chidijtige,  and 

he  accordide  hem  in  i)ees  and  seide,  men  ghe  ben  britheren, 

whi  noyen  ghe  ech  otliire  ?—H7c/i/.  Dedis,  c.  7. 


Tullie  enueighing  against  Catiline  that  Romaine  rehcll, 
beginneth  his  oration  chidingfy,  questioning  with  Catiline  uf 
this  sorte.— Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhclorique,  p.  1S7. 

Petr.  Not  her  that  chides.  Sir,  at  any  h.and  I  pray. 
Tranio.  I  loue  no  chiders,  Sir. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

God  of  our  saving  health  and  peace, 

Turn  tis,  and  us  restore. 
Thine  indignation  cause  to  cease 

Toward  us,  and  chide  no  more.— il/(7/on,  Psalm  85. 

This  was  both  so  illegal,  and  so  inhuman,  that  it  niiglil 
have  been  expected  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  it.  But  Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it ;  and  it  was  said  that  he 
had  a  particular  order  for  some  military  executions  ;  so  thai 
he  could  only  be  chid  for  the  manner  of  it. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1C:.5. 

These  are  not  wanting;  •  •  *  *  • 
•  •**••*  „or  (^ijg  pj;,;^  Qf  streams 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast.— TAomsoH.  Winter. 

As  children  should  be  very  seldom  corrected  by  blows  ;  so, 
I  think,  frequent,  and  especially,  passionatecAir/jwyof  almost 
as  ill  consequence.  It  lessens  the  authority  of  the  parents, 
and  tho  respect  of  the  cliild.— iocAe.  Of  Education,  s.  77. 

Oh!  if  my  threatniiig  sins  were  gone. 

And  death  had  lost  his  sting, 
I  could  invite  the  angel  on. 

And  chide  his  lazy  wing. — ll'alts.   Welcome  Messenger, 


CHIEF,  aJJ. 

Chief,  it. 

Chief,  ml. 

Chi'efdom. 

Chi'efless. 

Chi'eklv. 

Chi'efsiiip. 

Cai'EFTAIN. 

Chi'eftainry. 
Ciii'eft.\i.n'ship. 
Chi'eftv. 
Chi'effeuy. 
The  Homevnswcrc 


along  \>iuuk.—l\ru!lel.  A  Fragment. 

Fr.  Chef;  It.  Capo;  Lat. 
Ca/nit,  the  head.  SeeCiiEVE, 
and  Ar-HiEVE. 

Capital,  jjrincipal :  having 
the  upper  jjurt,  the  eminent 
or  conspicuous  station,  the 
overlooking,  management, 
guidance,  or  conduct. 

Chief  is  still  used  in  com- 
positioTi,  in  Mischief,  and 
formerly  in  Boncldef,  (qv. ) 


nt  and  fair  ynowg, 
10  the  mi  ys  herte  drow, 
id  the  kyngc's  dogter  was 
/(/.  p.  24. 


And  clcynied  him  fcr  tlicr  ehefe  of  west  and  of  e 


Sitthen  ich  am  TOure  aire  liefd.  ich  am  zoure  aire  hele 
And  holy  churches  chef  help,  and  chcfteipic  of  the  connme. 
Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  3111. 
And  if  so  fall,  the  cherelain  be  take 
On  cyther  side  or  elles  sleth  his  make, 


So  fareth  it  by  a  chiding  wif ;  if  she  chide  him  not  in  o 
place,  she  wol  chide  him  in  another;  and  therefore,  better  is 
a  morsel  of  bred  with  joye,  than  an  hous  filled  ful  of  delices 
with  chiding,  sayth  Solomon.— CAaucer.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

Men  must  enqueren,  (this  is  min  assent.) 

Whedor  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe, 

Or  proud,  or  elles  other  Wales  a  shrew, 

A  ehidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good.' 

Id.  The  Uarchanlcs  Tale,  v.  9409. 

If  one  be  ful  of  wantonessc 

Another  is  a  chideresse.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Fur  often  tyme,  of  his  chidgnge. 

He  bringeth  to  hous  suche  tydinge 

Tlu-it  maketh  warre  atbeddes  heade.— (Jo«w.  Con.A.  b.lU. 

Nor  there  is  nothing  that  so  soone  casteth  the  mind  of  the 
husband  from  his  wife,  as  doth  much  scolding  and  chiding, 
and  her  mischeuous  tongue,  which  Solomon  likeneth  vnto 
a  dropping  and  raining  house  roofe  in  the  winter,  because 
that  both  driueth  yn  man  forthe  at  the  dore. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  b.  i,  c,  5. 
VOL,  I. 


Albeit  that  they  kepte  abstynence  of  warre  in  Grcce,  yet 
they  made  an  armeye  of  two  hundred  shippes,  as  well  of 
theyrs,  as  of  tlieyr  compaygnyons,  wherof  Cymon  was  chyef 
capytayne.— A' icoWs.  Thucydides,  fol.  37 

Animating  besydc,  those  that  were  cheffe  of  my  nerest 
kynne,  to  be  constaunt  in  his  servyce.     Thys  rebells  be  not 
wont  to  io.~Burnct.  Records.  Pole  to  Cromwell,  May,  1537. 
But  chicfeUj  women  shoon, 
and  follow  mine  aduice, 
If  not.  thou  mayst  perhaps  in  proufe 

of  follie  beare  the  price. 

Turberville.  Dispraise  of  Women  that  allure  and  lore  not. 

He  should  haue  rcmembred  that  S.  Paules  chiefetie  amogst 

the  Apostles,  consisted  not  in   hauing  any  authoritie  or 

dominion  oner  the  rest,  but  in  Labouring  and  suffering  more 

than  the  rest,  and  in  gifts  more  excellent  than  the  rest. 

T.  C.  in  Whitgift,  p.  458. 

But,  in  chief  regard 

Your  owne  deere  safegard ;  whose  state,  study  hard. 
Lest  sufferance  seize  you. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 
Be  well  aware 
That  pride  do 

Least,  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse. 
He  from  you  take  that  chiefedome  which  ye  do  a 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b. 
And  chirj!,/  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  .ail  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  kmw'st.— Milton.  Par.  I.o. 


CHI 

Rotlierike  with  sh.ame  was  driuen  to  retire  out  of  tfiO 
couiitrie,  and  to  returne  to  his  owne  home:  and  lett  tho 
chefferic  which  he  demanded. 

Hollnshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  b.  i.  e.  II. 

But  then  it  ought  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  besides 
the  seeds  of  natural  religion  sewn  in  men's  mind  at  the 
creation,  he  was  also  endowed  with  certain  supernatural 
gifts  .and  powers,  in  which  his  perfection  chiefly  consisted, 
and  without  which  his  natural  powers  were  of  themselvea 
iiisuHicieiit  to  the  attainment  of  an  heavenly  immortality. 
Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Disc.  5 

For  by  this  time  the  routed  bear. 

Attack'd  by  th'enemy  i'th'  rear. 

Finding  their  number  grew  too  great 

For  him  to  make  a  safe  retreat. 

Like  a  bohl  chieftain  fac'd  ^hout.—lludibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  cnnunittee  crept ; 

Unlinish'd  treaties  in  each  office  slept ; 

And  chieftess  armies  doz'd  out  the  campaign  ! 

And  navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main. 

Pope.  The  Duncia4,  b.  iv. 

About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  many  Popish  Bishops 
of  this  kingdom  made  long  leases  and  fee-fatms  of  great 
part  of  their  lands,  reserving  very  inconsiderable  rents, 
sometimes  only  a  chiefry. 

^Swift.  Arguments  against  the  Power  of  Bislwps. 

But  chief  hy  numbers  of  industrious  hands 
A  nation's  wealth  is  counted  :  numbers  raise 
Warm  emulation  :  where  that  virtue  dwells. 
There  will  be  traflic's  sc:it.— Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  it  was  shameful  for  the  chief  to  be 
surpassed  in  valour  by  his  companions ;  shameful  fur  the 
companions  not  to  equal  the  valour  of  tho  chief. 

Gibbon.  History,  c.  9. 

It  is  by  this  principle  [sympathy]  chiefly  that  poetry, 
painting,  and  other  affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions 
from  one  breast  to  another,  and  are  often  capable  of  grafting 
a  delight  on  WTetchedness,  misery,  and  death  itself. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

It  will  be  proper  to  state,  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Grueber,  who 
preceded  Mr.  Barwell  in  chiefship  of  Dacca,  in  a  letter 
d.ited  29th  April  1775,  declares  that  he  paid  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Circuit  12,000  rupees  as  their  profit  on  a  single 
salt  farm.— /d.  On  the  Affairs  of  India. 

An  old  gentleman  delighting  himself  with  the  recollection 
of  better  days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers,  with  their 
arms  rattling. — Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 


CHI'ERTEE,  n.   Charity,  love.    See  Charity. 

Yet  tikelcd  I  his  herte  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  him  so  gret  chicrtee. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  \.  MIS. 

CHI'LBLAIN,  V.  \      Chill  and  blaiv.     Bhiin.x, 
Ciii'i.ni,AiN,  n.         }  (qv.)     supposed   to    ari.ie 
from  chill  or  cold. 

Seeing  reduced  into  a  cataplasm  and  so  applied  everie 
night  and  taken  ofl'  in  the  day  time,  it  [Sisymbrium,]  healeth 
within  four  times  laying  on, the  angrie  chilbtanes  and  bloudy- 
fals  that  trouble  the  feet  in  the  night  season. 

Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

I  remembred  the  cure  of  chilitains,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
(which  may  be  called  the  childrens  gout,)  by  burning  at  the 
fire,  or  else  by  scalding  brine,  that  has,  (I  suppose.)  the 
same  effect.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

From  the  same  cause,  [the  cold,]  myself,  as  well  as  several 
«f  my  people,  had  fingers  and  toes  chilhlained. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  3. 


A.  S.  Cild;  Dut.  and  Ger. 
Kind;  from  the  past  part. 
Ceiined,  natus,  gonitus,  born, 
begotten.  Of  the  A.  S.  Cen- 
mm ;  Ger.  Kenncn,  parere, 
gigncrc,  to  bear,  hrinrj  forth, 
to  beget ,-  Wachter  observes 
that  iV  in  ore  Saxonico  is 
easily  changed  into  /  ,•  and 
concludes  tliat  clilK  (ch  for 
k,)  and  kind  have  the  same 


CHILD,  r. 

Child,  v. 

Chi'edage. 

Chi'lding. 

Chi'ldhood. 

Chi'ldish. 

Chi'ldishi.y. 

Chi'ldishness. 

Chi'ldi.ess. 

Chi'ldly. 

Ciii'ldness. 

Chi'ldrenless. 

Chi'lder-jiass.  )  Child, — any  thing  begotten, 
born,  or  brought  forth ;  especially,  of  woman  born  ; 
any  one  having  the  qualities  of  a  child,  (e.  g. )  its 
weakness,  ignorance,  innocence,  docility ; . —  off- 
spring; descendants  generally,  in  near  or  remo 
succession;  (met.)  oflTspring,  produce. 
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C/iil(ler-mass, — in  commomoral  ion  of  llic  murder 
tif  tlio  children,  (the  Innocents.) 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  Shepherd's 
exclamation  in  Winter's  Tale,  "  a  boy,  or  cMld, 
I  wonder;"  observes,  "that  in  some  of  our  inland 
cuunties,  a  female  infant,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
7nale  one,  is  still  termed  among  the  peasantry,  a 
child."  On  the  other  hand,  G.  Douglas  renders 
"  Puer  Ascanius,  Ascaneus  the  chylde."  Surrey, — 
"thec/«'He  lulus."  And  the  word  is  applied  in 
our  old  writers  of  Ballads  or  Romances  to  any 
youth,  or  boy,  whether  knight  or  squire,  or  page. 
"hi  R.  Gloucester,  (p.  182,)  "C/i.yW  Waweyn,  Lotys 
sone,  thuike  tyme  was  bote  of  twelf  ger,"  is  in 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  (quoted  in  the  notes,) 
"  Walwanus,  fiUiis  predicti  Loth.  xii.  annorum 
juvenis."  And  it  is  added  in  R.  Gloucester,  "  the 
pope  him  toke  armes,  and  ys  owe  honde  made 
hym  knyght."  hi  Chaucer,  (^Flower  ^-  Leaf)  the 
attendants  upon  the  knights,  "  with  crownes  of 
laurer  grene,"  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
childe.  "  And  euery  childe  ware  of  leaves  grene,  a 
fresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright. "  In  Spenser, 
Prince  Arthur,  a  knight  complete,  is  called  "  the 
noble  childe,"  {Faerie  Queevc,  b.  vi.  c.  8.  s.  15. ) 

Junius  remarks,  that  the  verb,  to  child,  occurs 
passim  in  Wiclif's  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
(i.e.  O.  T.)  "And  Evo  childed,"  &c. 

Child  is  much  used  prefixed  to  other  words,  us 
child-birth,  child-bed,  &c. 

Tlio  Silui  liadde  bi  gete  a  child,  sayn  he  wolde  y  wj-te, — 
Wliat  raon  that  citild  schulcle  be,  that  he  hadde  y  gete. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 


Jhcsus  clepide  togidere  hem  and  seydc  sufTre  ye  children 
to  come  to  me  :  and  nyle  yc  forbede  liem,  for  of  siche  is  the 
kyiigdom  of  heueiies.  Treuly  I  seye  to  you  :  who  euei- 
schal  not  take  the  kyngdom  of  God  as  a  child,  he  schal  not 
entre  into  it.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  18. 

Jesus  called  them  vnto  hym,  and  sayd  :  suffve  ehyldren 
to  come  vnto  me,  and  forbydde  them  not.  For  of  suche  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Verely  I  say  vnto  you,  whosoeuer 
receaueth  not  ye  kingdom  of  God  as  a  chijld :  he  shal  not 
enter  iherm.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Cliosen  of  Joseph,  whome  he  tooke  to  wiue 
Unknowing  him,  childing  by  miracle. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  of  our  Ladie. 


Up  in  the  londes  of  Archade 

A  wonder  dredfull  noyse  it  made. 

For  so  it  fil  that  ylkc  daie 

This  hilie  on  his  childingc  laie. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Isis  by  nighte  in  priuitee 

( Wliiche  of  childyng  is  the  goddesse) 

Came  for  to  help  in  that  distresse.— M.  lb.  b.  iv. 

With  that  came  in  the  norice, 

■Whiche  fro  childhode  hir  had  kopte, 

And  asketh,  if  she  had  slepte, 

And  why  hir  cliere  was  vnglad. — Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

All  fresshe  bctwene  the  white  and  rede, 

As  he  whiche  tho  was  tender  of  age, 

Klode  the  colour  in  his  visage : 

That  for  to  lokc  vpon  his  cheke, 

And  seen  his  childlij  maner  eke, 

He  was  a  woman  to  beholde.— irf.  lb.  b.  v. 

And  he  sayde  vnto  me :  aske  the  chr/ldbed  of  a  woma,  and 
s.iye  vnto  her :  if  thou  bryngest  forth  children,  why  dost 
thou  it  not  together,  but  one  after  another?  Prayc  her 
therefore,  to  bvyng  forth  x.  chijldren  at  once.  And  I  sayd, 
slic  cannot,  but  must  do  it  one  after  another. 

ISild,;  i:.M.  7;,(,/ras,b.  iv.  c.  5. 

They  were  t«(i  li  I'liis.  .m  I  <ii..  :  .  .1  i.  ;hrr  in  one  house, 
and  it  chanced  \M'  i.     li  ;  linth. 

7.-/,'.  ,-   King  Edward. 

For  inyour  V('r\  f  /, ',  r'  ,;  ,  )'    i>  ,  ;.it.  .i'.  l  in  youacertayne 

deracion,  mekeiies,  intepritie,  dcuocion  aiul  gudlincs  that 
euery  ma  did  hope  tliat  your  gl'acc  woulde  be  a  wonderfull 
excellent  prince  in  euery  coudicion  perlite  and  absohUe. 

Vdal.  John,  Fref. 

These  gentlewomen  are  exceeding  fat,  and  the  lesser  their 

noses  be,  the  fairer  are  they  esteemed ;    they  daube  oner 

tneir  sweet  faces  with  grease  too  shsmefully ;    and  they 

neuer  lie  in  bed  for  their  trauel  in  chitdbirih. 

Jiacktnyt    Voi/ai/es,  vol.  i.  p.  99, 
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For  by  reaso  of  such  bringing  vp :  some  .ifter  they  become 
to  sadder  age,  haue  such  childish  and  tender  stomachs,  that 
they  can  not  abide  to  heare  any  thing  of  wisedom  or  sadnes, 
but  delight  altogether  in  books  of  peuish  fables,  which 
neither  be  true  nor  likely. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

In  princes  practices  it  is  mere  childcshness  to  tarry  until 
the  practices  be  set  abrode ;  for  then  were  it  as  good  to  tarry 
till  the  trumpet  sound  wars. 

Burnet.  Records.  A  short  Discussion,  Aug.  1559. 

These  haue  caryed  awaye  the  deare  beloued  of  my  wyd- 
dowes,  leauyng  me  .-ilone,  'both  desolate  and  chyldlesse. 

Bible.  1551.  The  Prophecie  of  Baruch,  c.  4. 

If  th'  one  be  ryche,  and  chyldrcnles, 

though  all  the  grounde  of  stryfe 
Procede  of  him,  sette  thou  in  foote, 

and  pleade  his  cause  for  lyCe.—Drant.  Horace,  Sat.  5. 

My  liefe,  said  she,  ye  know,  that  long  ygo, 
Wliils't  yee  in  durance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gaue 

A  little  maid,  the  which  ye  childed  tho  : 
The  same  againe  if  now  ye  list  to  haue, 

The  same  is  yonder  lady,  whom  high  God  did  saue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieciie,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

Children  sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes 
more  bitter;  they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  miti- 
gate the  remembrance  of  death. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Parents. 

There  was  found 

Among  the  gravest  Rabbles  disputant 

On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses  chair 

TivT'iiin-'  ;!ot  tnn-'ht :  the  childhood  shews  the  man 

As  1 J    ]i   vv    iIk-  day. — Milton.  Paradise  Losl,h.iv. 

<i  1  art  highly  borne, 

"ill  :u  :ii[,,.';  I;,',  ;>:ith.  by  signs  of  worth, 

A;iJ.  ;ih  .,.„:i  .1  i    ...;,)  all  childish  toys  dost  scome. 

To  siiow  the  workl  thy  virtues  budding  forth. 

Stirling.  A  Paricnesis  to  Prince  Henrij. 

Jail.  I  do  not  think  she  was  very  well,  for  now 
You  make  me  mind  her,  but  this  very  day 
I  ask'd  her  questions,  and  she  answer'd  me 
So  far  frnm  what  she  was,  so  childishly. 
So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool. 
All  iimr'icLMit,  and  I  was  very  angry. 

/■  .';  F'.irh.  Two  Noble  Kinswomen,  Act  iv.scA. 

Tli.   ,  -    ;  ;  ,i!  I  w.mt  work,  and  idle  sit, 

.\;   ,  s/(«c5jf  and  dotage  call; 

\^i  i;;iii  -i II  s  tjuick  and  active  wit, 

11  biiu  li.ul  .,ii,ii  and  tools  to  work  withal. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  32. 
He  makes  a  Julyes  day,  short  as  Decomhcr, 
And  with  his  varying  childnesse,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts,  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Shalcespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
publick,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless 
men,  which  both  in  affection  and  meanes  have  married  and 
endowed  the  publick. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Marriage. 

You  that  expect  e'er  long  to  he  invested  with  all  the  bliss 
and  happiness  that  a  creature  is  capable  of,  is  it  a  comely 
thing  for  you  in  the  mean  while  to  spend  your  time  in 
running  after  shadows,  and  in  playing  with  childish  gew- 
gaws? in  raking  in  the  dirt  or  treading  in  the  mire. 

Bceeridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  137. 

Isiit  !  .  •'  :iiiii  :- 1,1  business  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
all  iln     I  'liJitiess,  and  unfashionable  carriage, 

ami-  ill  age  will  of  itself  be  sure  to  reform, 

biiiir  ,   ,,    11,1,1     ,  rxempt  from  the  discipline  of  the  rod, 

there  will  lu.i  l.j  111  much  need  of  beating  children,  as  is 
-Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  72. 


■ally  made 


Nor  must  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that,  for  twenty  years 
successively,  upon  the  death  of  a  childUss  rich  man,  he  im- 
mediately drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his  horse,  and  made 
up  to  the  widow. — Spectator,  No.  311. 

Instead  of  supposing  ourselves  to  be  perfect  p.atterns  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  treat 
ourselves,  (as  I  am  sure  we  must  now  and  then  treat  others,) 
like  humoursome  children,  whose  fancies  are  often  to  be 
indulged  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  humour  with  them- 
selves and  their  pursuits.— Air  Joshua  Ihynolds,  Disc.  12. 


AVe  cannot  be  so  chihli 

local,  and  that  no  other 

who  rule  within  certain  i 

Burke,  i 


t  ambition  is 
I  it,  but  those 
ul  longitude. 
:  of  the  Allies. 


Children  occasion  toil,  and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of 
destitution  ;  the  time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray 
hairs  are  loaded  with  infinnity.— Adventurer,  No.  107. 

CHl'LIAD,  M.  I       Gr.  XiAiKS,  one  thousand. 
Ciii'i.nsT.  )  The    Millcnarians    were    also 

callud  Chllia.'its.    See  the  quotation  from  Bayle. 


The  world  then  in  the  seventh  chiliad vrmhe 
nto  God,  snatch'd  up  by  his  spirit,  inacted  by  his  power. 
More.  Defence  of  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

Maresius  published  a  hook,  which  he  intituled  Chiliasmus 
nerralus.    He  dedicated  this  book  to  his  adversary,  and 
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prudently  represented  to  him,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Ckf- 
liasts  rendered  the  reformed  religion  odious  to  the  supremo 
powers ;  for  since  they  pretend  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
church  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  all  temporal  powers, 
they  excite  the  people  to  insurrections  that  they  may  bring 
in  the  golden  age  of  Christianity,  or  the  reign  of  a  thousand 
years. — Bayle.  Dictionary.  Art.  Mazesius,  n.  1. 

CHILIFICA'TION.  ^         From    Chyle,   (qv.) 
Chilifa'ctive.  V  andfactus,  past  part,  of 

Cuilifa'ctory,  J  facere,  to  make  or  cause 

to  be. 

The  making  or  production  of  chyle. 
Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron  ingested,  reeeiveth  in  the 
stomach  of  the  oestridge  no  alteration  at  all ;  but  if  any  such 
there  be,  we  suspect  this  effect  rather  from  some  corrosion, 
tliaii  any  of  digestion  ;  not  any  liquid  reduction  or  tendency 
to  chilijleation  by  the  power  of  natural  heat,  but  rather  some 
attrition  from  an  acid  and  vitriolous  humidity  in  the  sto 
mach,  which  may  absterse  and  shave  the  scorious  parts 
thereof — Browne.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

"Wliether  this  be  not  effected  by  some  way  of  corrosion, 
from  sharp  and  dissolving  humidities,  rather  than  any  pro- 
per digestion  ;  chilifactive  mutation,  or  elemental  conver- 
sion, is  with  good  reason  doubted. — Id.  lb. 

Wherein  notwithstanding  we  should  rather  rely  upon  (if 
any  such  might  he  found)  a  chitifactory  menstruum  or 
digestive  preparation  drawn  from  species  or  individuals, 
whose  stomachs  peculiarly  dissrlve  lapidcous  bodies. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

CHILL,  V.  '\  A.  S.  Celan,  algere,  refrigc- 

CiiiLL,  n.  rare,   to  cool,  or   cause  to  be 

Chill,  «(//.  I  cold.     (See  Cool.)     Met.    it 

Chi'llv,  adj.  Vis — 

Chi'llv,  Of/.  I  To  dispirit,  to  discourage,  to 

Chi'lliness.  I  dishearten  ;    to  deject,  to  de- 

Chi'lness.  J  press,  to  damp. 


For  from  the  twig  that  fyrst  I  brake  and  rootes  I  rent  from 

ground, 
Tlie  blacke  blood  out  doth  breake,  and  downe  with  trick- 

lyng  drops  it  trils,    , 
Defllyng  foul  the  soyl,  with  that  for  fear  my  body  chilles. 
Phaer.  yirgill.  JEneidus,  b.  viii. 
No  ise  of  Apenynus  top 

my  flaming  fire  may  quent. 
No  lieate  of  brightest  Phoebus  beames 
may  bate  my  chillie  colde. 

Turberi'ille.  The  Loner  to  his  carefull  Bed.  &r 
He  said,  and  Priam's  aged  joynts  with  chilled  feare  did 

shake. 
Yet  instantly  he  bad  his  men,  his  chariot  ready  make. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
This  said  he  paus'd  not,  but  with  ventrous  arme 
He  pluckt,  he  tasted  ;  mee  damp  horror  chil'd 
At  such  bold  words  voucht  with  a  deed  so  bold. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v.  1.  65. 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint : 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  each  peculiar  pow'r  forgoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Id.  Odes.  Christ's  Nativity.  Hymn,  v.  21 
Yet  for  all  this  there  comes  another  strange  gardener  that 
never  knew  the  soil,  never  handled  a  dibble  or  spade  to  set 
the  least  pot-hearb  that  grew  there,  much  less  had  endur'd 
an  hour's  sweat  or  chilness,  and  yet  challenges  as  his  right 
the  binding  or  unbinding  of  every  flower,  the  clipping  of 
every  bush,  the  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed,  both  in 
that  and  all  other  gardens  there  about 

Id.  Animadversions  tipon  the  Remon.  Defence. 

But  muse,  thou  seem'st  to  leave  the  Morelands  too  too  long ; 
Of  whom  report  may  speak  (our  mighty  wastes  among) 
She  from  her  chilly  site,  as  from  her  barren  feed. 
For  body,  horn,  and  hair,  as  fair  a  beast  doth  breed 
As  scarcely  this  great  isle  can  equal. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 
Envious,  malicious,  and  revengeful  thoughts  Are  the 
heart,  and  put  it  into  a  raging  flame  and  fury ;  fearful, 
despairing,  and  mistrustful  thoughts  chill  it,  and  make  it 
so  cold,  stupid,  and  unactive,  that  it  cannot  exert  itself,  nor 
employ  all  its  powers  and  faculties  as  it  ought  to  do. 

Bp.  Beieridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  125. 

It  strikes  an  awe 

And  terror  on  my  aching  sight :  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chilness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Congrcvc.  The  Mourning  Bride,  Act  ii. 
Ah  !  waste  no  more  that  bounteous  bloom. 

On  night's  chill  shade,  that  fragrant  breath  : 
Let  smiling  suns  those  gems  illume  ! 
Fair  flower,  to  live  unseen  is  death. 

Langhorn.  The  Evening  Primroei, 
The  social  hearth  when  autumn's  treasure's  store. 
Chill  blow  the  winds  without,  and  through  the  bleak  elm 
roar.  Id.  Milton's  Epitaphium  Damonis. 
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The  midnight  air  falls  chiUij  on  my  breast ; 

And  now  I  shiver,  now  a  feverish  glow 

Scorches  my  vitals.  Maaon.  Caractacus,  Oiei. 

CHIM.E'RA,  n.   )       'L^t.  Chimara  ;    Gr.  Xi- 
Chime'rical,  adj.  )  umpa,  from  Xifiapos,  a  goat. 
(See  Pope,  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  vi.)_    AppllHlto— 
Any  capricious  fancy,  any  wild  imagination. 
For  e'en  at  first  reflection  she  [the  soul]  esines, 

Such  strange  chimeras,  and  such  monsters  there, 
Such  toys,  such  antics,  and  such  vanities. 
As  she  retires,  and  shrinks  for  shame  and  fear. 

Davies.  The  Immortalilij  of  the  Suul,  Introd. 

That  neglect  has  been  the  true  cause  of  chimairas ;  such 
as  are  (for  instance)  an  absolute  real  time  or  space,  a 
vacuum,  atoms,  attraction  in  the  scholastick  sense,  a  phy- 
sical influence  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  and  a  thousand 
other  fictions,  either  derived  from  erroneous  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  or  lately  invented  by  modern  philosophers. 

Clarke.  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 


An  enlightened  reader  laughs  at  the  inconsistent 
four  author,  of  a  people  universally  hi  ■"   " 

arae  time  oppressed  with  taxes  and  decl: 


;the 


Observations  on  a  late  Slate  of  the  Nation. 
They  have  annexed  to  every  species  of  knowledge  some 
chimerical  character  of  terror  and  inhibition,  which  they 
transmit,  without  much  reflection,  from  one  to  another; 
they  (irst  fright  themselves,  and  then  propagate  the  panick 
of  their  scholars  and  acquaintance.— Jiumii^e;-,  No.  25. 

CHI'MERE.  Fr.  Chamarre,  cimarre ;  It.  Zi- 
marra;  Sp.  Chamarra,  or  chamarro  ;  Dut.  Sa- 
mare ,-  Sw.  Sa7naria.  Dr.  Jamicson  suggests 
that  this  term  had  its  origin  from  a  superior  liind 
of  cloth,  made  of  fine  goat's  wool,  and  called  by 
the  Latins  Cymatilis,  from  Gr.  Kvfia,  a  wave,  be- 
cause it  was  waved.     See  Cvmar. 

The  Fr.  Chamarre  is  said  by  Cotgrave  to  be  "  a 
loose  and  light  gown  (and  less  properly  a  cloak) 
that  may  be  worn  scarf-wise." 

The  chimere  [is]  the  upper  robe,  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves 
are  generally  sewed ;  which  before  and  after  the  Reforma- 
till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  always  of  scarlet  silk; 

'         then 

1  gra- 


CHIME,  V.  \        Dr.  T.  H.    happily   and  in- 

CniME,  n.       Vgeniously,  ut  solet,  says  Skinner, 

Chi'mino,  n.  J  derives  from  the  It.  Chiamare ; 
(Lat.  Clamare,  to  call,)  because  that  sound  (sc. 
tlie  chime  of  bells)  calls  or  summons  to  church. 
Junius  suspects  that  the  expression  formerly  was  a 
cimbal  or  cimble  of  bells,  (see  Cymbal,)  whence 
cime  or  chime  was  formed.  To  chime,  as  applied 
generally,  is — 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  the  same  tone  or  tune  ; 
in  unison,  in  consonance  ;  to  attune,  to  harmonize, 
to  correspond  or  agree,  or  coincide  with. 

The  stremc  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  chimbe. 

The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  chimbe 

Of  wretchednesse,  that  passed  is  ful  yore  : 

With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  no  more. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Prolor/ue,  v.  3S94. 
And  right  for  fere 

The!  waren  dombe,  and  dare  not  telle, 

Without  sowne,  as  dothe  the  belle, 

Whiche  hath  no  clapper  for  to  chyme.— Gower.  Con.  A,  b.  iv. 

After  that  she  was  passed  Ludgate  she  proceeded  towarde 
I  lete-strete  where  the  Conduict  was  newely  painted,  and  all 
the  armes  and  angels  refreshed,  and  the  chyme  melodiously 
sownyng.— /ffl«.  Hen.  ml.  an.  25. 

Then  in  a  rage  I  took. 
And  out  at  window  threw 

Ovid  and  Horace,  all  the  chiming  crew  j 
Homer  himself  went  with  them  too  ; 

Hardly  escap'd  the  sacred  Mantuan  book. 

Cowley.  Ode.  Of  Verses  of  my  Lord  BroQhills. 

The  voyce  so  sweet,  the  words  so  faire, 

As  some  soft  chime  had  stroak'd  the  ayre ; 

And  though  the  sound  were  parted  tlience 

Still  left  an  eccho  in  the  sense.— B.  Jonson.  The  Mind. 

That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise  ; 

As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion'd  sin 

.Tarr'd  against  nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 

Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord.        Milton.  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Music. 

Fatlier  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such  other  corre- 
lative terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and 
thro'  custom  do  so  readily  cAjine  and  answer  one  another  in 
peoples  memories,  that  upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them, 
the  thouglits  are  presently  carry'd  beyond  the  thing  so  nam'd, 
and  nobody  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a  relation,  where  it  is  so 
Idainly  iuiiii^nted.- iucAe.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  25. 
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Love  fii'st  invented  verse,  and  form'd  (he  rliyme, 
The  motion  measur'd,  harmoniz'd  the  chime. 

Brydeit.  Cymun  S,-  Iphiijcnia. 

The  book  [Piers  Plowmans  vision]  is  writ  in  metre,  hut 
much  different  from  the  manner  of  our  modern  verse,  there 
being  no  rhymes  or  chyming  of  words ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
metre  is  that  three  words,  at  the  least,  of  each  verse  begin 
with  one  and  the  same  letter. 

Slrype.  Memoirs.  Edward  II.  an.  1550. 

Various  of  numbers,  new  in  ev'ry  strain ; 
Diflfus'd,  yet  terse,  poetical,  tho'  plain  : 
Diversify'd,  midst  unison  of  chime ; 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme  ? 

Hart.  Introduction  to  Vision  of  Death. 
Khynic,  erst  the  minstrel  of  primeval  night. 
And  Chaos,  anarch  old  :  she  near  their  throne 
Oft  taught  the  rolling  elements  to  chime 
With  tenfold  din.  Mason.  A  Monody  on  Pnpc. 

CHFMNEY.      -)       Fr.  Chuiiinecj   Sp.  Ch-mr- 

Chi'mney-less.  )  nea ;  It.  Cammiuo ;  Lat.  Ca- 
minus ;  Gr.  Kafiivos,  awo  rov  Kaifiv,  to  burn,  or  otto 
Tou  Kau/iBToj,  burning  heat.  Caminus,  anciently 
denoted  a  furnace,  but  is  now  used  pro  yulu,  quoB 
fumum  extra  tectum  emittit : — 

The  gullet,  which  discharges  the  smoke  above 
the  roof :  a  ]3ipe,  or  conduit. 

I  seigh  halles  ful  heygh,  and  houses  ful  noble 

Chambres  with  chymcneys,  and  chapels  gaye. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 

And  thei  schulen  sende  hem  into  the  chymney  of  fiir, 
there  schal  be  wepyng  and  betyng  togidre  of  teeth. 

Wielif.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

Forth  with  his  chamberleine  also 

To  counceile  had  both  two. 

And  stoden  by  the  chymnee 

Together  spekende  all  Ihre.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
lach.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber,  and  the  cliimncy-pifce 

Chaste  Dian,  bathing :  neuer  saw  I  figures 

So  likely  to  report  themselues. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  se.  4. 

Tenements  are  divided  into  two  or  more  tipling  houses, 
and  chimnykss  barns  used  to  that  purpose. 

Puller.   Worthies.  Merionethshire. 

Acute  distempers  frequently  arise  from  a  diminution  of 
transpiration  through  the  cutaneous  chimneys,  and  some 
chronical  ones  from  an  augmentation. 

Berham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  V.  c.  5. 

Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsr.  Boileau,  used  to  read 
all  his  comedies  to  a  little  old  woman,  that  was  his  house- 
keeper, as  she  sat  with  him  at  her  work  by  the  chitnney- 
corner ;  and  could  foretell  the  success  of  his  play  in  the 
theatre,  from  the  reception  it  met  with  at  the  fire  side. 

Spectator,  No.  70. 

The  King,  as  he  had  come  through  the  western  countries, 
from  the  first  landing  had  been  in  many  places  moved  to 
discharge  the  chimney-money  :  and  had  promised  to  recom- 
mend it  to  parliament. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1639. 

But  there  are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story,  inha- 
bited by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cemented  with  mortar, 
glass  windows,  and  boarded  floors,  of  these  all  have  chim- 
neys, and  some  chimneys  have  grates. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

CHIN.       ■)       Goth.    Kinnus;     A.  S.    Citme ; 

Chi'nned.  )  Dut.  Kinne;  Ger.  Kinn,  from  the 
A.  S.  Cinan,  (Ger.  Gienen,)  hiare,  dehiscere,  to 
gape,  to  chine,  chi7ik,  or  rive,  (Somner.)  So 
called,  says  Skinner,  because  when  the  chin  is 
drawn  down,  the  mouth  is  opened.  It  is  applied 
to— 

The  central  part,  or  part  below  the  mouth  of 
the  opening  jaw,  or  jaw  that  descends  to  effect  an 
opening  or  yawning  of  the  mouth. 


!  Plouhman,  p.  97. 
On  bothen  his  chekes,  and  his  chyn.        Id.  Crede. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne. 
He  hadde  of  golde  ywTought  a  curious  pinne. 

Cliaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  195. 
In  hell  thou  shalt  vnderstonrte. 
There  is  a  flood  of  thilke  office, 
Whiche  serueth  all  for  auarice  : 
\\niat  man  that  stond  shall  therin 
He  stant  vp  eueu  to  the  chinne.— Gower.  Con.  J.  b.  v. 

And  -whyles  he  pondreth  these  thinges  in  hys  harte, 
Hys  knee,  hys  arme,  hys  handc  susteyned  hys  chinne. 

Wyat.  The  Auctor  on  Psalme  102. 
'  Tlien  like  a  faire  yong  prince. 

First  downe  chinn'd,  and  of  such  a  grace,  as  makes  his 

lookes  convince 
Contending  eyes  to  view  him  :  forth  he  went  to  meet  tlio 
king.  Ctiapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Xiiv. 
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I  have  observed  that  those  little  blemishes  wear  ofl'very 
soon  ;  but,  wlien  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they 
are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have 
seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  afternoon,  which  was 
upon  the  chin  in  the  monimg.— Spectator,  No.  51. 

The  next  in  beauty,  as  in  speed,  appears 
Fair  Idas,  in  the  strength  of  youthful  years  : 
A  party-coloured  down  but  just  began 
To  shade  his  chin,  the  promise  of  a  man. 

Hart.  The  Sixth  Thehaid  if  Slaliiis. 

CHINCIIE.     See  Cuich. 

CHINE,  r.      ^         Fr.Echine;     It.  Schie'na  ,- 

Chine,  71.  I  the  cAi'ne,   back-bone,  ridge  of 

Chi'nei),  0(//.     I  the  back.     Echiner, — to  chinr, 

Chine-i!one.    J  divide,  or  break  the  back  of, 

(Cdtgravo,)   probably  from  the   A.  S.    Cinan,  to 

chine,  chink  or  rive.     Spenser  has  the  expression, 

"  it  chyn'd  his  back." 

And  as  for  all  their  men,  their  pages  and  their  swaynes, 

Tliey  choke  the  up  with  chynes  of  beefe,  to  multiply  their 

gaines. — Gascoigne.  Plotcers.  A  Glozc  upon  this  Text. 

Ne  did  it  ever  rest 

Till  on  her  horses  hinder  parts  it  fell ; 
Where  biting  deepe,  so  deadly  it  imprest, 
That  quite  it  chyn'd  his  backe  behind  the  sell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

And  he  that  did  desire 

To  chcare  the  lords  (come  faint  from  fight)  set  on  a  blazing 

',  a  chine  of  mutton  put, 
■in.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i.\. 

■ Achilles,  then,  himself 

Advancing  near  the  fire  an  ample  tray. 

Spread  goat's  flesh  on  it,  with  the  fiesli  of  sheep. 

And  of  a  fatted  brawn  ;  ol  each  a,  chine.— Cowper.  Id.  lb. 


His- heart  pierced  and  torn  in  divers  lobes  or  pieces,  three 
of  his  ribs  broken,  the  chine-bone  of  his  back  cut  almost  in 
sunder,  and  under  the  point  of  the  shoulder-blade,  on  the 
right  side  within  the  skin,  three  bullets  were  found  by  the 
lord  Hunsdon.— State  Trials.  27  EHz.  15S4.  Inquisition  upon 
the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

I  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for 
this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  libe- 
rally among  his  neighbours,  and  that  in  particular  he  had 
sent  a  string  of  hogs  puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  eviry 
poor  family  in  the  parish. — Spectalt 


No.  269. 
He  that  in  his  day  did  chine  the  long  rib'd  Apennine. 

CHINK,  t'."\        The  verb  is  not  of  common 
Chink,  H.       >  occurrence.      A.  S.  Cinan; 
Chi'nky.       j       To  gape  or  chap,  as  the  earth 
doth  in  dry  weather;    to  chine,  chi7ih,  or   rive, 
(  Somner. ) 
Rich  beame  of  honour,  shed  your  light 

On  these  dark  rymes  ;  that  my  afl'ection 
May  shine  (through  every  chincke)  to  every  sight 
Graced  by  your  reflection  ! 

B.  Jonson.  Ode  to  James  Earl  of  Desmond. 

Those  beams  that  irradiate  only,  and  gild  your  honey- 
suckle fields,  do  scorch  and  parch  this  clunky  gaping  soil, 
and  so  put  too  many  wrinkles  upon  the  face  of  our  common 
mother  the  earth. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  24. 

Not  in  vain,  th'  industrious  kind 

With  dawby  wax  and  flow'rs,  the  chinks  have  lin  d, 
And  with  their  stores  of  gather'd  glue,  contrive 
To  stop  the  vents  and  crannies  of  their  hive. 

Drydcn.   Virgil,  Geor.  4. 

So  poets  sing 

Grimalkin,  to  domestick  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.  J.Philips.  The  Splendid  Shilling. 

The  fabrick  of  superstition  has  in  this  our  age  and  nation 
received  much  ruder  shocks  than  it  had  ever  felt"  before; 
and  through  the  chinks  and  breaches  of  our  prison,  we  see 
such  glimmerings  of  light,  and  feel  sucli  refreshing  airs  of 
liberty,  as  daily  raise  our  ardour  for  more. 

Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

CHINK,  V.  )  Tinnire,  vox  a  sono  ficta,  ( Skin- 
Chink,  ?!.  fner.)  It  seems  to  be  formed  from 
chinch,  greediness,  niggardliness,  (see  Chiche,) 
and  to  be  applied  to  that  which  the  greedy  or 
covetous  are  eager  to  get,  and  the  niggardly  to 
keep  :  to  coin,  or  money  ;  and  thence  to  tho  sound 
of  it  in  the  bag,  or  when  told :  and  further,  to  any 
sound  similar  to  that  of  metalliek  pieces  in  col- 
lision. 
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Such  is  the  worth  of  sack  ;  I  am  (me  thinks) 

In  the  exchequer  now  ;  hark,  how  it  chinks 

And  do  csteme  my  venerable  self 

As  brave  a  fellow,  as  if  all  the  pelfe 

Were  sure  my  owne. — T.  Beaumont.   Veylue  of  Sack. 

}Ie  chinks  his  purse,  and  takes  his  scat  of  state  : 
With  ready  quills  the  dedicators  wait ; 
Now  at  his  head  the  dextrous  task  commence. 
And,  instant,  fancy  feels  th'  imputed  stnse. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iii.  1.  197. 
Not  an  extravasant  young  heir, 
Beset  with  duns  and  in  despair, 
When  joyful  tidings  reach  the  ear. 
And  dad  retires  by  Heaven's  commands, 
To  leave  his  chink  to  better  hands  ; 
]"er  felt  a  joy  in  such  excess, 
As  Frank  reliev'd  from  this  distress. 

Somervillc.  Fables,  c.  2. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins, 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wai; — " 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  the  chins. 

Each  lugging  out  his  bag.— Copper.    Yecrrly  Distress. 
Yon  ancient  prude,        •        •        •        • 
With  bony  and  unkerchief  d  neck,  defies 
The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies. 
And  sails,  with  lappet-head  and  mincing  airs, 
Duly,  at  ctiink  of  bell,  to  morning  pray'rs.— irf.  Truth. 

The  only  comfort  that  I  know 

Is,  that''t  was  said  an  age  ago, 

'Ere  Milton  soar'd  in  thoughts  sublime, 

'Ere  Pope  refin'd  the  chink  of  rhyme. 

Lloyd.  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Colman. 

CHINTZ,  n.  A  word  of  modem  introduction 
into  the  English  language  from  the  Hindiistanee  ; 
— written  with  z  final,  though  «  must  be  pro- 
nounced. 

Chintzes  are  gaudy,  and  engage  our  eyes 
Too  much  about  the  party-colour'd  dyes. 

Swift.  Prol.  to  a  Play  for  Benefit  of  Distressed  Weavers. 

And  when  .she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  2. 

The  chamber  in  which  they  slept,  breathes  the  richest  and 
purest  of  all  odours,  unalloyed  by  the  fumes,  which  cannot 
but  arise,  where  the  sleeper  lies  under  two  or  three  blan- 
kets and  a  quilt,  for  the  bed  covering  here  ia  nothing  more 
than  a  single  piece  of  fine  chintz. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

CHI'OPPINE,  n.  Sp.Chapin,  which,  Delpino 
says,  is  Arabic.  Mr.  Steevens  {Shakespeare,  vol. 
vii.  p.  300,)  calls  it  a  high  shoe,  or  rather  a  clog, 
worn  by  the  Italians.  Minshevv, — a  high  cork 
shooc. 

What,  my  young  lady  and  mistress?  by'r  lady  your  lady- 
ship is  neerer  heaiien  then  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  alti- 
tude of  a  choppine. — Shakespeare.  HavUet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

I  do  wish  myselfe  one  of  my  mistresse's  cioppini.  Another 
demands,  why  would  he  be  one  of  his  mistresse's  cioppini? 
A  third  answers,  because  he  wouldc  make  her  higher. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Relets,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  Venetian  courtezan,  after  she  has  put  off  her  Infty 
attire,  and  high  chippines,  almost  pares  away  herself  to 
nothing. — Fuller.   Worthies.   Wales  yenerally. 

CHIP,  r.        ^       Dut.  and  Ger.  Kappen,  cie- 


Cm'priNG,  n.   (  .See  To  Cn 
Ciii'pi'Y.  )       Tc   cut 


lore,  secare,   to  chip  or  chop. 


hew    into   small 


pic 


The  chip  fallcs  in  his  inc.— 7!.  Bynnnt.  p.  nl. 

Right  such  thought  is  in  mine  heart,  for  commonly  it  is 
spoken,  and  for  an  olde  proutrbc  it  is  ledgcd  ;  he  that  heweth 
to  hie,  with  chippes  he  may  lese  his  sight. 

Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.i. 

Their  prymes  and  houres  fal. 

And  lepe  out  of  their  lippcs 

Lyke  sawdust  or  drj'  chippes.— Skelton.  Colyn  Clout. 

Sol.  Sirrah,  what  humor  is  the  Prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would  haue  made  a 
good  pantler,  hee  would  haue  chipp'd  bread  well. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  6c.4. 

But  he  was  also  notoriously  wanton,  intolerably  ambitious. 
a  constant  dissembler,  prodigiously  profuse,  so  that  lie  had 
sunk  his  estate,  had  it  not  met  with  a  seasonable  support  of 
abbey  land,  he  being  one  of  those  who  well  warmed  himself 
ivith  the  chipps,  which  fell  from  the  felling  of  monasteries. 
Fuller.   Worthies.  Staffordshire 

But.  What  are  they,  Andiew? 

And.  The  one  to  blanch  your  bread  from  chippings  base, 
and  in  a  moment,  as  thou  wouldst  an  almond  ;  the  sect  of 
the  Eiiicurears  invented  that 

Beaum.  i  Ftelch   The  Elder  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  3 


We  always  cbuse  to  cut  the  old  black-rined  trees ;  for  these 

have  less  sap,  and  require  but  httle  pains  to  chip  or  cut  it. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  16/6. 

In  front  a  parlour  meets  my  ent'ring  view; 
Oppos'd,  a  room  to  sweet  refection  due. 
Here  my  chill'd  veins  are  warm'd  by  chippy  fires. 
Through  the  bor'd  rock  above,  the  smoke  expires. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  1. 

From  the  marrowless  bones  of  these  skeleton  establish- 
ments, by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  cutting,  and  of  every  sort 
of  fretting  tool,  he  flatters  himself  that  hemayciipand  rasp 
an  empirical  alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  some  similitude 
of  health  and  substance  the  languishing  chimeras  of  fraudu- 
lent reformation.— £ur/ie.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

CHIRK,  u.      >      Dut.  CiVcfew,  to  chirp;  "A.  S. 

Chi'rking,  n.  )  Cearcian,  crcpitare,  garriro,  to 
chatter  ;  It.  Stridere,  to  crash,  to  gnash,  to  creah, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  charke,  or,  (as  in  Chaucer's 
language,)  to  chirhe,"  (Sonincr.)  See  an  example 
from  Holland's  Plinic  under  Champ. 


CHIRM,  V.  ■)  Junius  has  Chirre,  rjenierc  in- 
Chirm,  n.  )  star  turturum  ;  and  in  the  Dut. 
Karien,  korien,  hoerien,  is,  gcmcre  instar  turturis 
sive  columbw,  to  murmur  like  a  dove.  A.  S. 
Cearian,  ccorian,  queri,  to  complain.  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  refers  to  Dut.  Kermeii,  lamentari ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  applied  to  birds,  it  denotes  the 
mournful  sound  emitted  by  them,  especially  when 
collected  together  before  a  storm  :  and  also  their 
chirping.  In  Hall,  it  seems  to  be  applied  to  the 
low  note  of  chawing  with  sensual  gratification. 
Chirh,  chirm,  chirp,  must  have  the  same  origin, 
and  differ  little  in  their  application. 

O  Troian  kyng,  that  secrets  hie  of  great  Gods  canst  di.scus. 
Whom  Phccbus  token  trees  ond  starres  of  heauen  hath 

taught  to  skrie. 
Both  rhirmyvi)  tooni;s  of  burdes,  and  wynges  of  foul  that 

swift  dotli  i\W.—Phaer.  Virgin,  ^neidos,  b.  iii. 
What  tho'  he  chircs  on  purer  manchets  crownc, 
Whiles  his  kind  client  grindes  on  blacke  and  browne. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  V.  Sat.  2. 
For  hee  [PerkiH  Werbeck]  was  conueighed  leasurely  on 
horsehacke,  (but  not  in  any  ignominious  fashion)  through 
Cheapside  and  Cornewall  to  the  Tower;  and  from  thence 
backe  agaiiie  vnto  Westminster,  with  the  churme,  [in  the 
Latin  version,  cum  choro.]  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  re- 
proches.— iincon.  Jlen.  VII.  p.  18G. 

CHI'ROGRAPH.  >      From  the  Or.  Xfip,  the 
Chiro'orapher.       )  hand, and  7pa06ij',  to  write. 
A  writing  or  graving  with  the  hand.    The  words 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  legal  usage. 

CHI'ROMANCY.^       From   X«p,   the   hand, 
Chi'bomancf.r.  Vand  ixaynvic-Sai,   to   fore- 

Cuiroma'ntk'ai..     J  tell. 

Divination  from  inspection  of  the  hands.      .See 
the  quotation  from  Brovvn. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretell  melancholy. 

Burl.!,,.  Amd.,my  „f  Melancholy,  p.  59. 

Nor  do  we  .,!..,  1^.    ii>M  1...:  11,11  ;l,   ,     . !i  mnsider- 

able  in  tli.it  .ii.iM       m    ,  ■     ;     :  ir.  t„p  of 


ill  the  fore  IP 
fingers. — By: 

With  what 
decussations  i 


CHI 


this  gesture, 

want  of  it :  chironomic  art,  so  much  studied  by  the  antients, 
being  in  the  number  of  those  which  have  been  so  long  since 
lost  —Melmoth.  Note  on  Pliny,  b.  ix.  Let.  34, 


CHIRP,  V.  \  Junius  and  Skinner  think  a 
Chirp,  «.  Vsonoficta.     Perhaps  corrupted 

Chi^rping,  n.  J  from  Chirk,  (qv.)  and  Cldnn. 
The  quotations  sufficiently  explain  the  usage. 

Oft  therefore  have  I  chid  my  tender  muse  ; 

Oft  my  chill  breast  beats  off  her  flutt'ring  wing  ; 

Yet  when  new  spring  her  gentle  rays  infuse, 

All  storms  are  laid,  again  to  chirp  and  sing. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Ishnid,  c.  1. 

As  touching  the  manner  of  worshipping  and  adoring 
flashes  of  lightning,  all  nations  with  one  accord  and  con- 
formitie  doc  it  with  a  kind  of  whistling  or  chirping  with  the 
Wps.— Holland.  Plinic,  h.  xxviii.  c.  2. 

No  ill  suspecting,  fondly  unawares, 

■\Vere  all  entangled  in  the  fowler's  snares  : 

"Whose  mournful  chirping  and  their  chattering  cries, 

Incites  the  owl  before  his  hour  to  rise. 

Draijton.   The  OtvL 

Now  the  cold  winds  have  blown  themselves  away 

The  frosts  are  melted  into  pearly  dews, 

The  chirping  birds  each  morning  tell  the  news 

Of  cheerful  spring  and  welcome  day, 

The  tender  lambs  follow  the  bleating  ewes. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  29. 
sgay. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  all  the  wood  thro', 
The  lark,  linnet,  thrusTle,  and  nightingale  too  ; 
Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  v.ent  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 

BijTom,  A  Pa!>ioral. 

CHIRU'RGEON.  ^  Vr.  Chirurgicn  ;  \t.Ci- 
Ciiiru'rgeonly.  \rurgiano  ;  Sp.  Cirujano ; 
Cuiru'rgerv.  J  Or.  Xcipoup-yos,  from  Xeip, 

Chiru'rgical.  )  the  hand,  and  €p7or,  work. 

Now  writteri  Surgeon. 

One  who  works  with  the  hand,  performs  manual 

operations  (sc. )  in  the  art  of  healing. 

He  died  of  a  wound  with  an  arrow  in  his  arm,  shot  at  him 
by  one  Bertrad  or  Peter  Basile,  which  neglected  at  first,  and 
sutFered  to  rankle,  or  as  other  say,  ill  handled  by  an  unskil- 
ful chyrurgeon,  in  four  days  brought  him  h  '  ' 


luity  rinmnriiiilical  conjecturcrs  decry  these 
the  lines  and  mounts  of  the  hand  ? 

Id.  Cyrus  Garden,  c.  5. 
The  middle  sort  who  have  not  much  to  spare, 
j'o  chiromancers  cheaper  art  rc]tair. 
Who  clap  the  pretty  nalm,  to  make  the  lines  more  fair. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 
A  jiretence  as  groundless    and  silly,    as  the  dreaming 


Baker. 


ich.  I. 


IM 


Bentley,  Scr.  4. 

CHIRONO'MIC.  Lat.  Chironomia,  the  art  of 
moving  the  hands  (in  oratory,  dancing,  S.c. )  Gr. 
Xeipovoii-iiv,  to  regulate  the  hands,  from  Xe<p,  the 
hand,  and  veix-av,  regere,  to  rule,  to  regulate. 
Sec  the  quotation. 


Gon.  You  rub  the  sore. 
\Vhen  you  should  bring  the  plaister. 
Seb.  Very  well. 
Ant.  And  most  chirnryeonly. 

Shakespeare.    Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Oxon,  he  [Edmi  Plowden]  spent 

4  ycares  more  in  the  sanies  studies  there,  and  in  Novr.  an. 

1.552.  he  was  admitted  to  practice  chirurgery  and  physic  by 

the  Ven.  Convoc.  of  the  said  University. 

Wood.  Athentc  Oxon. 


There  are  physicians  in  the  islands,  who,  I  believe,  all 
practice  chirurgery,  and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 
Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 
CHFSEL,  u.  )         Fr.     Cisaille,   cizell,  ciseau ; 
Chi'sel,  n.      S  It.  Cisello  ,-     Sp.    Sinzel.      Ju- 
nius says,  from  Sx'fe'",  scindere,  to  sever,  or  cut 
ofT;   Skinner,  from  Scindere,  seissio,  (q.d.)  scissel- 
lum.     The  tool  in  carpentry  and  masonry. 

In  the  room  of  this  we  may  put  (as  hath  been  before 
touchediakindof  tenderness,  by  the  Italians  termed  Mor- 
bidezza,  wherein  the  chizel,  I  must  confess,  hath  more  glory 
than  the  pencil ;  that  being  so  hard  an  instrument,  and 
working  upon  so  unpliant  stuff,  can  yet  leave  strokes  of  so 
gentle  appearance. — licUquice  Wottoniamr,  p.  53. 

It  was  one  man's  work  to  be  all  day  cutting  out  bars  of 
iron  into  small  pieces  with  a  cold  chisel.  And  these  were 
for  the  great  purchases  of  hcgs  and  goals. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1G8/. 

With  chisefd  bill  a  spark  ill-set 

He  loosen'd  from  the  rest. 
And  swallow'd  down  to  grind  his  meat. 

The  easier  to  digest.— Green.  The  Sparrow!)  Diamond 

Bacon  there 

Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  docs  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  .as  much  i 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 


Courper.  Task,  b-  i. 


CHI 

CHIT.         )      Dr.  T.  H.    (see   S/tinner)  con- 

Chi'tchat.  >  jectures   Chit    to   be    so    named 

quasi,  kitten,  a  little  cat ;    and  the  expression — a 

little  puss — applied  to  a  lively,  pert  child,  seems  to 

be  of  similar  import  with — a  little  chit. 

Chit-chat, — childish  chat  or  prattle;   small  talk. 

Here  lies  a  creature  of  indulgent  fate 
From  Tory  Hyde  rais'd  to  a  c/iit  of  state. 

Dnjdcn,  Ep.  15. 
"  These  little  chits  -would  make  one  swear," 
Quoth  Orplieus,  'twixt  disdain  and  IVar. 
•■  And  dare  those  urchins  jeer  ray  crosses 
And  laugh  at  mine  and  Dice's  losses  ?" 

Kbit].  Orpheus.  Eurydice. 

For  poverty,  that  famish'd  fiend  ! 
Advam'd  into  the  miser's  place, 
And  star'd  the  stripling  in  tlie  face, 
\V.iose  lips  grew  pale,  and  cold  as  clay, 
I  thought  the  citit  would  swoon  away. 

Cotton.  Marriage.  Vision,  7. 

r.ook'd— just  as  coxcombs  look  on  earth : 
Then  rais'd  his  chin,  then  cock'd  his  hat, 
To  grace  this  common-place  chit-chat. 

Mallet.  Cupid  %■  Hymen. 

CHI'TTERLING.  Skinner  derives  from  Ger. 
Kutteln,  intestina.  Wachter  interprets  Kutteln, 
exta  secare,  to  cut  the  intestines  ,-  and  derives  it 
from  Kutten,  secare,  to  cut. 

These  I  scorned. 

From  their  plentiful  horn  of  abundance,  though  invited  : 

But  now  I  could  carry  my  own  stool  to  a  tripe 

And  call  their  chitterlings  charity  and  bless  the  founder. 

Massinger.  T/ie  Maid  of  Honour,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  honour  now  prescribes  the  law  ■, 

The  tyrant  keeps  her  will  in  awe  ; 

For  charity  forbid  to  roam, 

And  not  a  ckiltcrliiig  at  home.— f  en/on.   ll'iduic's  Will. 

CHI'TTY-FACE.     See  Ciiiche. 

CHI'VALRY.    ^        It.  Cavalleria  ;    Sp.  Cabal- 
Cm'vALROus.        V  leria ,-     Fr.  Chevalerie,   from 
Cm'vALROi'SLY.  J   Cheval,  a  horse.      See    Ca- 
valier and  Chevalier. 

Chevalier,  —  a  horseman  ;  consequentially, — a 
knight,  (eques.) 

Chevalerie, — knighthood  ;  the  rank  or  order  of 
knights ;  the  enterprizes,  hazards,  exploits,  of 
knights  ;    their  valour,  heroism,  gallantry. 

And  held  euerych  after  other  that  boru  &  that  lond 
Myd  strengthe  &  god  chyuahjrge  in  Cristenc  men  bond. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  413. 


)igan  to  speketillealle the  cA/im/nV 


He 

A  knij^lit  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  tliat  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loued  chiuatrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  curtesie, 

Chaucer.  The  Prologu, 

This  Diomede.  as  bokes  vs  declare, 

"Was  in  his  nedes  prest  and  couragious, 

AVith  steme  voice,  and  mighty  limmes  square, 

Hardie,  testife,  strong,  and  chetialrous. — Id.  Troi, 


■  that  was  hoUe  lorde  and  sire, 
And  helde  through  his  cheualrie 
Of  all  the  worlde  the  monarchic. — Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

But  Mars,  whiche  of  batailles  is 

The  god,  an  eie  had  vnto  this, 

As  he  whiche  was  chiualrous, 

It  felle  him  to  ben  amorous.  Id.  Id.  b.  v. 

The  Flemynges  fought  valyantly  to  defende  the  passage, 
nd  theglysshmen  assauted  chyuatrously. 

Berncrs.  Froissarl.  Cronyctc,  vol.  i.  c.  31, 

So  to  his  steed  he  got,  and  gan  to  ride 
As  one  vnfit  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trained  been  in  cheunlree. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii.  c.  3. 

Old  Nestoi 

111  this  contention:  t 

Ar.d  his  olde  father  (c 

speed) 

With  good  race  notes  ;  in  which  himselfe,  could  good  in- 
''       "'   "    'Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xxiii. 


;  neare)  inform'd  him  (for  good 


For  all  so  many  weekcs,  as  the  yeare  has. 
So  many  children  he  did  multiply  ; 
Of  which  were  twentie  sonnes,  which  did  apply 
Xbcirmindes  to  praise,  and  chivalrous  desire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii. 


CHO 

These,  a.?  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field. 

As  they  the  foremost  rank  of  honour  held, 

And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  excell'd  ; 

Their  temples  wreath'd  with  leaves  that  still  renew  ; 

For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  due. 

Bryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Ecturn,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home 

There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom  ; 

Employ'd  in  works  that  woman-kind  become, 

The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 

Belong  to  men,  and  most  of  all  to  me. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

The  feudal  institutions,  by  raising  the  military  tenants  to 
a  kind  of  sovereign  dignity,  by  rendering  personal  strength 
and  valour  requisite,  and  by  making  every  knight  and  baron 
his  own  protector  and  avenger,  begot  that  martial  pride  and 
sense  of  honour,  which,  being  cultivated  and  embellished 
by  the  poets  and  romance  writers  of  the  age,  ended  in  ctii- 
valry.—Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  2. 

When  the  old  feudal  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  fealty,  which, 
by  freeing  kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kings  and  subjects 
from  the  precaution  of  tyranny,  shall  be  extinct  in  the 
minds  of  men,— plots  and  assassinations  will  be  anticipated 
by  preventive  murder  and  preventive  confiscation. 

Burke.  Bejlections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
CHI'VER,  now  written  s/ai'cr.    Ger.  Schauren,- 
tremerc  ex  gelu  vel  metu. 

To  shudder,  to  tremble  with  cold  or  fear. 

Now  I  chircr.  SnT  defaut  of  heat 

And  bote  as  glede,  now  sodainly  I  sweat. 

Chaucer.  The  Blalcc  Knight. 
For  then  cometh  the  blanche  feuer 
With  ctiele,  and  maketh  me  so  to  eheuer. 

Goucr.  Con.  .1.  b.  vi. 

CHOCK,  V.     Fr.    Chocqucr,  to  give  a  Shuck, 

(qv-) 

Now  the  churlish  chanell  me  do  choc?;. 
Now  surging  seas  conspire  to  breede  my  carke. 

Now  fighting  flouds  enforce  nie  to  the  rock, 
Charybdis  whelps  and  Scylla's  dogs  doe  barke. 

Turberville.  Master  Win  drowned  in  the  Sea. 

Wicn  the  bells  ring,  the  wood-work  thereof  [Ely  Jfinster] 
shaketh  and  gapcth,  (no  defect,  but  perfection  of  structure,) 
and  exactly  choeketh  into  the  joynts  again-,  so  that  it  may 
pass  for  the  lively  embleme  of  the  sincere  Christian,  who, 
though  he  hath  motum  trepidationis,  of  fear  and  trembling, 
stands  firmly  fixt  on  the  basis  of  a  true  faith. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Cambridgesliire. 
CHO'CLEARY.  Lat.  Cochlea;  Gr.  XoxAms, 
a  cockle ;  a  word,  says  Vossius,  which  the  author 
of  Etymolmjicon  Magnum  supposes  to  be  from 
XoicXftf,  i.e.  yvpi^fiv,  gyrare,  to  form  gyres  or  cir- 
cuits, because  the  shell  of  a  cockle  is  tortilis  et 
tnrbinata,  is  wreathed  round. 

For  some  [horns]  are  wreathed,  some  not :  that  famous 

one  whicli  is   preserved   at  St.  Dennis  near   Paris,  hath 

wreathy  spires,   and  chocleary  turnings  about  it,   which 

agreeth  "with  the  description  of  the  Unicorn's  horn  in  JElian. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

CHO'COLATE,  n.  >      Fr.  Choculai ;  It.  Ciuc- 
Cho'colate,  arf/.        )colato,   Sp.  Chocolate.   So 
called  because  made  of  the  cacao-nut. 
See  the  quotation  from  Dampier. 
The  Spaniards  that  live  here,  instead  of  parching  them 
[the  cacao-nuts,]  to  get  off  the  shell  before  they  pound  or 
rub  them  to  make  chocolate,  do  in  a  manner  burii  'em  to  dry 
up  the  oil ;  for  else  they  say,  it  would  fill  them  too  fall  of 
blood,  drinking  chocolate  as  they  do  five  or  six  times  a  day. 
Bampier.   Voyages,  an.  1681i. 
I  shall  send  my  correspondent,  for  the  embellishment  of 
his  book,  the  names  and  history  of  those  who  pass  tlieir 
lives  without  any  incidents  at  all,  and  how  they  shift  coffee- 
houses and  chocolate-houses  from  hour  to  hour,  to  get  over 
the  insupportable  labour  of  doing  nothing.— Sjjccfnfor,  No.54. 

With  the  dirt  they  appear  nearly  as  black  as  a  Negroe ; 
and  according  to  our  best  discoveries,  the  skin  itself  is  of  the 
colour  of  wood-soot,  or  what  is  commonly  called  chocolate 
colour.— Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

CHOICE.     See  Choose. 

CHOIR.  "\        Fr.  Chocur:  It.  Coro ;  Sp. 

Cho'rister.         >   Choro;    Lat.  Chorus;     Gr. 

Choir-service.  J    Xopos,  a  multitude  of  singers 

and  dancers,  and  therefore  of  rejoicers,  from  Xai- 

pnv,  to  rejoice,  (Martinius.)   See  Quire.    Applied 

not  orly  to — 

The  singers,  but  also  to  the  part  of  the  church 
in  which  they  are  placed. 
These  tunes  of  reason  are  Amphion's  IjTe, 

Where-B-ith  he  did  the  Theban  city  found : 
These  are  the  notes  wherewith  the  heavenly  choir  ] 

The  praise  of  him  which  made  the  heav'n  doth  sound. 
Davies.  Immorlalily  of  the  Soul,  5.  1. 
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Ajid  let  the  roring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throates. 

The  choristers  the  ioyous  antheme  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  tiieir  eccho  rin*r 

Spenser.  Epithalaniion 
Dear  chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends, 

Ere  that  the  blushing  morn  dare  show  her  light, 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attends 
(Become  all  ear,)  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plight. 

Brutnmond,  s.  33. 

Now  did  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  by  his  injunctions, 

order  the  altars  in  his  diocese  to  be  taken  down,  as  occa.sious 

of  great  superstition  and  error,  and  tables  to  be  set  in  their 

places  of  the  chance]  or  c/io/r. 

SIrype.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1.550. 


"  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  hii 
that  sittcth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever."    Rev.  v.  \3.—Bp.  Beceridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

And  indeed  for  my  part,  Pyrophilus,  I  esteem  the  doctrine 
I  have  been  pleading  for  of  that  importance,  that  I  am  i>er- 
suaded,  that  he,  that  could  bring  philosopliical  devotion  into 
the  request  it  merits,  would  contribute  as  much  to  the 
solemnizing  of  God's  praises,  as  the  benefactors  of  clwristers 
and  founders  of  chaunteries.— 2Joi/;(;.  Works,  vol.ii.  p.  62. 

Of  the  choir  hQ  was  eminently  careful :  and,  though  he 
neither  loved  nor  understood  musick,  took  care  that  all  the 
singers  were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the 
testimony  of  skilful  judges.— Johnson.  Life  of  Swift. 

At  a  time  when  compositions  in  counterpoint  were  un- 
common in  the  church,  and  when  that  part  of  our  choir- 
service  called  the  motet  or  anthem,  which  admits  a  more 
artificial  display  of  harmony,  and  which  is  recommended 
and  allowed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  earliest  ecclesiastical  in- 
junctions, was  vet  almost  unknown,  or  but  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state.— »raV/o»;.  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  s.  28. 

CHOKE,  V.  Lye  gives  A.  S.  Aceocan,  sufFo- 
care;  he  and  Somner,  Aceocod.  suffocafus;  but  no 
authority.  Skinner  has  no  doubt  that  such  a  word 
formerly  existed. 

To  suffocate,  to  strangle  ;  to  stop  up  the  course 
or  passage,  to  obstruct,  or  block  up,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  issue  or  progress,  rise  or  growth. 

And  likcw-ise  here  Christ  sayd  not  this  signifieth  ray  body, 
hut  this  is  my  body  calling  the  sacrament,  signe,  token  and 
memoriall  of  so  great  a  thing,  euen  with  the  name  of  the 
very  thing  itself,  thus  doth  S.  Ambrose  choke  our  sophisters. 
Frith.   Workes,  p.  130. 
Then,  when  he  hath  nin  out  himselfe ;  led  forth 
His  desp'ratc  party  with  him ;  blown  together 
Aides  of  all  kinds,  both  shipwrack'd  minds  ;i-.d  fortunes 
Not  only  the  grown  evill,  that  now  is  sprung. 
And  sprouted  forth,  would  be  pluck'd  up,  and  weeded ; 
But  the  stock,  roote,  and  seed  of  all  the  mischiefs, 
Clioaking  the  Commonwealth. 

B.  Jonson.    Catiline,  Act  iv. 
Small  Cock,  a  sullen  brook,  comes  to  her  succour  then. 
Whose  banks  received  the  blood  of  many  a  thousand  men, 
On  sad  Palm  Sund.ay  slain,  that  Towton-field  we  call, 
AHiose  channel  quite  -ivas  chok'd  with  those  that  there  did 
fM.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2S. 

My  sweat  streames,  choake  with  mortalitie 

Of  men,  slaine  by  thee.    Carcasses  so  glut  me,  that  I  faile 
To  poure  into  the  sacred  sea,  my  waves. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 


The  Dutch  speaking  of  the  pains  they  were  fain  to  take 
to  dig  away  the  snow,  that  covered  the  house,  and  chouked 
up  their  doors  add,  that  in  their  laborious  w-ork  "  they  were 
forced  to  use  great  speed,  for  they  could  not  long  endure 
without  the  house,  because  of  the  extreme  cold,  although 
they  wore  foxes  skins  about  their  heads,  and  double  apparel 
upon  their  backs." — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  G17. 

The  inhabitants  refusing  to  surr'^ii'^  r  t'--  th  rr-tri\itcd  to 
a  cavern,  into  which  they  thoufihr  il  -  r  •  -  •  '"  -  i-'i'ikrly  to 
follow  them.     Macleod  choked  l!i-  :  i        '  '  ;       mil  left 

them  lying  dead  by  families  as  tl' :  ' 

Johnson.  Jourw  n  '    .",-   l\        ■"/  Is'tinds. 

CHO'LER.  ^  Fr.  ChoUre ;  It.  and  .Sp. 
Cno'i.ERiCK.  \  Colcrn  ,-  Lat.  Cvlcra  ;  Gr. 
Cho'lebickly.  J  XoKtj,  from  the  unused,  x"^'"' 


fundere 

The  bile  or  choler  is  supposed  to  1 
upon  the  temper.  My  choler  rose, 
to — My  amjer,  wrath,  indignation  rose 
choler  is  applied  to — 

Angriness  of  mind;  r.ngor,  wrafh. 

The  reve  was  a  slendrc  colerike  roan. 


ve  nn  efTcct 
equivalent 
And  hence 


CHO 


Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Health,  b.  i. 


Howsoever  it  cometh  to  pas  I  cannot  tel,  but  of  late  your 
prace  is  grown  in  great  clwlerik  fashions,  wliensoever  you 
arc  contraried  in  that  which  you  have  conceived  in  your 
iiL-ad.—Slri/pe.  Origin.  Sir  W.  Paget.  G.  G.  From  May,  1549. 

His  eyes  did  hurle  forth  sparkles  fiery  red, 
And  stared  sterne  on  all  that  him  beheld, 

As  ashes  pale  of  hew  and  seeming  dead ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held, 
Trembling  through  hasty  rage,  when  cfiolcr  in  him 
iwel'd. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  33. 

Henry  played  with  Lewis  the  heir  of  France  at  chess,  and 
winnins  nuich  money  of  him,  Lewis  grew  cholerick,  that  lie 
threw  the  chess-men  at  Henry's  face. 

Baker.   Wm.  I.  an.  1087. 

To  tliis  matter  Sir  John  answered ;  lie  remembered  not 
what  speeches  he  then  used,  and  said  it  might  be  he  used 
BO'iie  speeches  choterikly,  as  naturally  he  used  to  do,  for  it 
was  his  disposition.— S(ai<;  Trials.  Sir  John  Fcrrot,  an.  1592. 

When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red; 

Red  dragons,  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view, 

For  humours  are  distinguished  by  their  hue. 

Dnjtlcn.  The  Coek  and  the  Fox. 

His  [Boyle's]  constitution  indeed  inclined  him  to  be 
clioteric ;  but  he  gained  so  perfect  an  ascendant  over  his 
passion,  that  it  never  appeared,  except  sometimes  in  his 
countenance  upon  a  very  high  provocation. 

Soi/le.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  Life. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  "  malignant  and  a  turban'd 
Turk"  had  his  choler  roused  by  the  careless  and  assured  air 
with  whic'ii  this  infidel  strutted  about  in  the  metropolis  of 
true  believers.— iiarfe.  On  a  Retjicide  Peace. 


CHOOSE,  or 

Chise. 

Chu'oser. 

Cho'osing. 

C'ho'osingly. 

Choice,  n. 

Choice,  adj. 

Cho'ireless. 

Cho'icelv. 

Cho'iceness. 


Fr.  Choiair ;  Gcr.  and  Dut. 
Kiesen ;   A.  S.    Ceosan,  cisa?i, 
eligere,    to  take  out  or   elect. 
Anciently   written,    to    chese. 
^  C/(oiee,anciently  written,  chose. 
'      To   take,    to   take   out,  to 
pick   out ;    to  take,   pick,  or 
cull  out,  one  thing  before  ano- 
ther, in  preference  to  another ; 
to  select  or  elect ;  to  prefer. 
Bruyt  bad  Corineus  for  to  chese  of  eche  centre  yw7s, 
"Wucli  hym  were  leuest  to  habbe  to  hym  and  to  hys. 
Cornewaile  hym  likede  best,  thcrfore  he  ches  there. 
To  hym  and  to  hys  ospryng.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  21 . 


erre  kan  diglit, 
;  bynde. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2. 

And  somme  chosen  chafl"are.  they  chessede  the  bitire 

As  hit  semeth  to  oure  syght.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3. 

God  chccs  the  feble  thingis  and  dispisable  tliingis  of  the 

world  to  confounde  the  stronge  thingis. —  Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  1. 


Ilcere  ye  my  moost  dereworthe  britherin,  wether  God 
chees  not  pore  men  in  this  world  riche  in  feith,  and  eiris  of 
tile  kyngdom  that  God  bihigte  to  men  that  lonen  hym. 

mclif  James,  c.  2. 

Harken   my  deare  beloued  bretheren.     Hath  not  God 

chosen  the  poore  of  this  world,  which  are  ryche  in  fayeth,  and 

heyres  of  the  kingdome  which  he  promised  to  them  that 

loue  h\m.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  the  word  pleside  bifore  al  the  multitude,  and  Ihei 
chesiden  Steucne  a  man  full  of  the  Hooli  Goost. 

n-iclif  Dcdis,  c.  9. 
For  Goddes  sake,  thinke  how  I  thee  chccs. 
Not  for  no  covetise  douteles. 
But  only  for  the  love  I  had  to  thee. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Talc,  v.  10,039. 

If  free  chois  be  granted  me 

To  do  that  same  thing,  or  do  it  nought. 

Id.  The  Konnes  Prccstcs  Talc,  v.  15,252. 


ithe 


,  b.  i. 


Id.  III. 


Cadmus  the  letters  of  Gregois 

First  made  vpon  his  owne  choi 

For  I  can  not  my  selfe  gucsse, 

TOiiche  is  the  beste  vnto  my  choycc.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

And  by  policie  of  the  Byschops  of  Almany,  and  with  cor- 
ruptynge  the  electours  or  choscrs  of  the  Emperor  witli  money, 
bryngeth  to  passe  that  such  a  one  is  euer  chosen  Emperour 
that  is  not  able  to  make  his  partie  good  with  the  Pope. 

Tyndali.  ll'orkes,  p.  114. 
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For  she  is  the  scholemastresse  of  the  nuitour  of  God,  and 
the  choser  oute  of  hys  workes. 

Bible,  1551.  The  Soke  of  Wisedome,  c.  8. 

And  then  by  litle  and  litle  they  enhaunced  theselues,  and 
with  their  power  climed  vp  and  entitled  them  wi  the  chusini) 
and  confirming  of  ye  Pope  and  all  Byshops,  &c. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  xf.ZiT. 

And  shall  my  faith  haue  such  refuse 

Indede  and  shall  it  so  t 
Is  there  no  choyse  for  me  to  chnsa 

But  must  I  leaue  you  so  ? 
Vncerlaine  Juctors.  The  Ladie  forsaken  of  her  Louer,  Sre. 

This  posie  is  so  pick,  and  choysely  sorted  throw, 
There  is  no  flower,  hcrbe  nor  weede,  but  serues  some  pur- 
pose now. — T.  C,  II.  In  Praise  of  Gascoignc's  Posies. 

And  as  this  wit  should  goodness  truly  know, 
We  have  a  will,  which  that  true  good  should  choose, 

Though  will  do  oft,  (when  wit  false  forms  doth  show,) 
Take  ill  for  good,  and  good  for  ill  refuse. 

Daries.  The  ImmortaUly  of  the  Soul,  s.27. 

"  Come  all  into  this  nut,"  quoth  she, 
"  Come  closely  in,  be  rul'd  by  me, 
Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be, 
For  room  ye  need  not  wrestle." 

Drayton.  Nymphidia.  The  Court  of  Fairy. 

If  our  spirits  can  serve  God  chusivgly  and  greedily  out  of 
pure  conscience  of  our  duty,  it  is  better  in  itself,  and  more 
safe  to  us.— £;;.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  4.  s.  7. 

We  scorne  that  wealth  should  be  the  finall  end, 
Wliereto  the  heavenly  Muse  her  course  doth  bend ; 
And  rather  had  been  pale  with  learned  cares. 
Than  pauiirhed  with  thy  choyee  of  changed  fares. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 

He  that  his  pen  but  in  that  fountain  dips. 
How  nimbly  will  the  golden  phrases  fly. 
And  shed  forth  streams  of  choicest  rhetory, 
Wailing  celestial  torrents  out  of  poesy  ? 

G  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter,  of  which  'tis  [the  cylin- 
der] made,  nor  the  round,  voluble  form  of  it,  (which  two 
meeting  with  a  precipice,  or  steep  declivity  do  necessarily 
continue  the  motion  of  it,)  are  any  more  imputable  to  that 
dead,  choicclcss  creature,  than  the  first  motion  of  it  was 
supposed  to  be.— Hammond.  Fundamentals,  c.  16. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Emongst  wide  waues  set  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand. 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  layd  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Then  make  exact  animadversion,  where  style  hath  dege- 
nerated, where  flourish'd,  and  thriv'd  in  cAo/ccne^s  of  phrase, 
round  and  cleane  composition  of  sentence,  &c. 


For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enricht 
AVith  one  appearing  ha}Te,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choyce-drawn  caualiers  to  France  ? 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  c.  3. 

The  necessity,  I  say,  of  continually  choosing  one  of  the 
two,  either  to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  is  not  inconsistent 
with,  or  an  argument  against  liberty  ;  but  is  itself  the  very 
essence  of  liberty.— Cteric.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  10. 

Thus,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction 
or  choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  existence  of  any  action 
to  the  non-existence  of  that  action,  and  vice  versa,  make  it 
to  exist  or  not  exist ;  so  far  he  is  free. 

Locke.  Hum.  Undersi.  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

The  body  of  the  enemys  army  finding  their  van-guard, 
which  consisted  of  their  choicest  men,  thus  driven  back  upon 
them,  began  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

Not  the  silver  doves  that  fly, 

Yok'd  in  Cytherea's  car ; 

Are  so  choicely  match'd  a  pair. 

Or  with  more  consent  do  move. 

Waller.  Saeharissa  ^-  Amoret. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  languages  of  places  so  near  to 
each  other,  the  names  of  different  parts  of  the  body  are 
chosen,  because  they  are  easily  obtained  from  people,  whose 
language  is  utterly  unknoivn,  and  because  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  part  of  the  original  stamen  of  the  language,  than 
any  other,  as  types  of  the  first  objects,  to  which  they  would 
give  names. — Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  v.  b.  Hi.  c.  13. 

I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  am 
very  sure  it  did  not  create  itself;  the  electors  were  prior  to 
the  elected  :  whose  rights  originated  either  from  the  people 
at  large,  or  from  some  other  form  of  legislature,  which  never 
could  intend  for  the  chosen  a  power  of  superseding  the 
choosers. — Burke.  On  the  Motion  on  the  Middlesex  Election. 

AVhen  I  contemplate  the  character  of  those,  who  require 
a  husband  of  my  choosing,  I  know  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion wealth ;  but  when  1  reflect  upon  the  prevailing  manners 
of  the  age,  and  even  the  laws  of  Rome,  which  rank  a  man 
according  to  liis  possessions,  it  certainly  claims  some  regard. 
Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  14. 
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This  might  have  been  avoided  by  anchoring  Wore  o  the 
west,  but  I  made  choice  of  my  situation  for  two  reasons , 
flrst,  to  be  near  the  island  we  intended  to  land  upon ;  and 
secondly,  to  be  able  to  get  to  sea  with  any  wind. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

You  too,  O  nymphs,  and  your  unenvious  aid 
The  rural  powers  confess  ;  and  still  prepare 
For  you  their  choicest  treasures. 

Akenside.  Hymn  to  the  Naiadt. 

CHOP,  u.      ^        Dut.  Kappen,    conscindere, 
Chop,  n.  V  concidere  minutim,  to  cut  into 

Chop-house.  J  small  pieces;  ¥t.  Chopper,  which 
Junius  and  others  derive  from  KonT-€if,  scindere, 
secare.  Vossius  from  Mid.  Lat.  Capulare,  to  strike 
with  a  sword,  to  cut.  Capulare  from  Capulus,  the 
hilt  or  hold  of  a  sword,  a  capiendo,  quia  ibi  capitur, 
because  by  it  the  sword  is  held.     To  chop  is — 

To  cut  by  blows,  by  striking,  not  by  pressure, 
nor  by  drawing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  wit'n 
a  saw  ;  to  cut  into  chips,  bits  or  pieces. 

Bote  holy  churche  &  charite.  choppe  a  don  swich  schry  vers 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  4. 
Orestes  ful  of  furies  wood,  all  on  aware,  with  knife 
Him  slew,  and  on  his  father's  tonibe  him  chopt,  and  tooke 
from  lyre.— Phaer.   Virgin.  jEneidas,  b.  ill. 


some  he  caused  their  skinne  to  be  plucked  ouer  their 
,  chopping  off  their  hands  8c  feet. 


Here  comes  the  very  person  of  Dametas.  And  so  he  did 
indeed,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  forest-bill  on  his  neck, 
and  a  clwpping-knifc  under  his  girdle.— Sirfney.  Arcadia.h.i. 

I  lost  my  place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man  eats 
in  publick  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat  in  silence. 

Spectator. 
Go,  tempt  some  prig,  pretending  taste. 
With  hat  new  cock'd  and  newly  lac'd, 
O'er  mutton  chops,  and  scanty  wine 
At  humble  Dorchester  to  dine. 

Warton.  The  Pliaetin  and  the  one  Horse  Chaise. 


CHOP.        "^ 

Chops.  V 

Chop-fali.e.v.  ) 


i.  e.   Chaps  and  chap-fallen. 
See  Chap. 


But  mine  loss  consider'd,  and  what  a  fortune 
I  have  had,  as  they  say,  sn.ilch'd  out  of  my  chops. 
Would  make  a  man  run  ni.id. 

Massinger.  The  Renegade,  Act  iv.  se.  1. 
The  chop-fall'n  hounds  mean  time  are  heard  no  more. 
But  silent  range  along  the  winding  shore, 
Hopeless  alike  the  hunters  lag  behind 
.\nd  give  all  thoughts  of  Reynard  to  the  wind. 

Brooke.  The  Fox-chase. 

CHOP,  V.  )      To  chop  in  or  out,^seems  to  be 

Chop,  n.  ( —  to  strike  in  or  out— suddenly; — 
with  the  quickness,  suddenness  of  a  blow  or 
stroke.  In  the  first  example  from  Wilson,  by 
"  chop  in,"  he  appears  to  mean ;  "  take  in  with 
the  chops  or  chaps." 

Thus  also  to  chop  logic,  "  to  answer  a  snappish 
quid,  with  a  knappish  qtio,"  as  Holinshed  ex- 
presses it. 

And  in  many  places  where  the  text  semeth  at  the  first 

choppe  harde  to  be  understad,  yet  the  circumstances  before 

and  after,  and  often  reading  together,  make  it  plaine  inough. 

Tyndall.   Works.  Prologue,  p.  32. 

Some  repeate  one  worde  so  often,  that  if  such  wordes 
could  be  eaten,  and  chopt  in  so  oft  as  they  are  vttered  out, 
they  would  choke  the  widest  throat  in  al  England. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  169. 

He  that  commeth  lately  out  of  Fraunce,  will  talke  French 
English,  and  neuer  blush  at  the  matter.  And  other  chops 
in  with  English  Italien.ited.  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase 
to  our  English  speaking.— /d.  lb.  p.  104. 

And  whereas  you  charge  me  with  maiapertnes,  in  that  I 
presume  to  chop  logike  with  you  being  gouernour,  by  an- 
swering your  snappish  quid,  with  a  knappish  quo.  I  wold 
wish  you  to  understand,  now,  that  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  distinction,  that  I  as  a  subiect  honour  your  roiall  autho- 
ritie,  but  as  a  nobleman  I  despise  your  dunghill  gentilitie. 
Holinshed.  Desc.  of  Ireland,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

'Who  has  brought 

A  merry  tale  about  him,  to  raise  a  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine?  why,  Strato,  where  art  thou  t 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably 
When  1  desire  'em  not. 

Bcaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iv. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  your  countryman  will  not  be  disp!eas'd 
to  have  met  with  Sosia  to  chop  logick  with. 

Locke.  Second  Reply  to  Bp.  of  Worcester 
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As  for  the  pleasantry  of  your  countryman,  I  sliall  not 
pretend  to  meddle  with  that,  since  your  Lordship  wlio  knows 
better  tlian  any  body  his  way  oi  clwppiny  of  logiclc  was  fain 
to  give  it  off,  because  it  was  too  rough.  \Vliat  work  such  a 
dangerous  chopper  of  logick  would  make  with  (such)  an 
argument,  who  can  tell  ? 

Lodie.  Second  Reply  to  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

CHOP.       ■)      "  To  chop,  and  change,"  means 

Cho'pping.  )  "  to  bargain  and  change,"  from 
the  A.  S.  Ceapan,  to  cheap,  traffick,  bargain,  buy 
or  sell. 

A  chopping  wind  or  sea; — a  changinrj  wind  or 
sea. 

A  simple  change  in  faith  it  was 

To  leaue  the  flower  for  the  grasse, 

Such  choppiJig  will  but  make  you  bare 

And  spend  your  life  in  carck  and  care, 

You  might  haue  taken  better  heede 

Tben  left  the  graiue,  and  chose  the  weede. 

Turberuille.  The  Forsaken  Loner. 

vriicrcat  full  oft  I  smilde,  to  see  how  all  these  three. 

From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy,  would  chop  and 
change  degree.— S«rj-<!i/.  No  Age  content,  tfC. 

For  we  are  not  as  many  are  whiche  choppe  and  chaungo 
with  the  worde  of  God  .  but  euen  oute  of  pureness,  and  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  in  the  syghte  of  God,  so  spake  we  in 
Chryste.— .BiWe,  1551.  2  Corinthians,  c.  2. 

And  that  both  these  [their  natural!  returne  and  flowing] 
doo  happen  eft  among,  I  refer  me  to  such  as  haue  not 
sildome  obserued  it,  as  also  the  sensible  chopping  in  of  three 
or  foure  tides  in  one  naturall  dale,  whereof  the  vnskilfuU  do 
descant  manie  tbiags.—Holinshed.  Desc.  of  Brit.  b.i.  c.  11. 

Long  time  you  fought,  redoubl'd  batt'ry  bore, 
But  after  all,  against  yourself  you  swore  ; 
Your  former  self,  for  ev'ry  hour  your  form 
Is  chop'd  and  chang'd  like  winds  before  a  storm. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  wind  was  at  south-east,  south  south-east,  and  south ; 
which  brought  in  a  short,  chopping  sea. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c,  9. 


CHO'PPING.  A  chuhhij,  lusty,  plump,  fat 
child. 

Why  there's  Lope  Tocho,  John  Tocho's  son,  a  sound 
cliopping  lad ;  we  know  him  well,  and  1  know  he  casts  a 
sheep's  eye  upon  the  wench,  and  'tis  good  marrying  her  with 
this  her  equal.— 5Ae«o».  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 

With  six  chopping  bastards,  each  as  lusty  as  an  infant 
Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  the  sight  of  liis 
new  bridegroom.— ii«r*«.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 


CHO'PPED. 

Cho'ppy. 


\    Chapped,  chappy.    See  Cw.w. 


But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Seated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 

Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity  —Shakes.  Son.  62. 

You  seeme  to  vndcrstand  me. 

By  each  at  once  her  choppie  finger  laying 

Vpon  her  skinnie  lips.— Id.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

CHORD,  n.  \  Gr.  XopSij,  intestinum,  and 
Chord,  i'.  j  hence  Chorda,  i.  e.  fides,  ex  in- 
tcstino  contorto,  et  arefacto,  (Lennep.)  To  the 
same  purport  is  Vossius,  (sc.)  because  they  (the 
chords  or  strings  of  a  musical  instrument)  were 
usually  made  of  the  smaller  intestines  of 
Hence  applied  more  generally.     See  Cord. 

A  musical  instrument,  the  strings  of  which 
made  of  dried  and  twisted  gut  or  intestine. 


The  wiry  chords  now  shake  so  wondrous  clear 
As  one  might  think  an  angel's  voice  to  hear 
From  every  quaver,  or  some  spirit  had  pent 
Itself  of  purpose  in  the  instrument. 

Drayton.  David  .S"  Golinh. 

Others,  [tents]  whence  the  sound 

Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime, 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ;  and  who  moov'd 
Thir  stops  and  chords  was  seen. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi.  1.  5G1 

And  now  laborious,  with  a  weighty  hand. 
He  sinks  into  the  chords  with  solemn  pace, 
To  give  the  swelling  tones  a  bolder  grace  : 
And  now  the  left,  and  now  by  turns  the  right, 
Each  other  chase,  harmonious  both  in  flight. 

Philips.  Tlie  Fifth  Pastoral. 
It  might  easily  be  shown,  that  a  divine  will  not  be  the 

■worse  accomplished  in  his  profession  for  ai 

ledge  of  the  proportions  of  architecture,  or 
ia\iiic&\  chord.— Horsley.  Charge,  i19e 


'\  Gr.  Xwpa,  spa- 
I  tium,  a  region  or 
r  country  ;  and  ypa- 

)  ipiiy,  to  grave,  to 
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Now  as  I  wander  thro'  the  leafless  grove. 
Where  tempests  howl,  and  blasts  eternal  rise  ; 

How  shall  I  teach  the  chorded  shell  to  move, 
Or  stay  the  gushing  torrent  from  my  eyes. 

Chatterton.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Philips. 

Wiile  1  with  fond  oflicious  care 
For  you  my  chorded  shell  prepare. 
And  not  unmindful  frame  an  humble  lay, 
Where  shall  this  verse  my  CjTithio  find  ? 

Warton.   Ode  to  Superstilion. 

CHORO'GRAPHER,  n. 

Choro'gkaphy. 

Chorogr.Vphicai,. 

Chorogua'phically 
delineate,  to  describe. 

One  who  delineates  or  describes  a  region  or 
country  ;  a  particular  region. 

That  Italy  was  inhabited,  appeareth  from  the  Records  of 

Livie,  and  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  the  Story  of  Aeneas, 

Evaiider,  and  Janus,  whom  Anneus  of  Viterbo,  and  the 

churographers  of  Italy  do  make  to  be  the  same  with  Noah. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  C. 

And  now  we  are  at  Leister,  where  we  shall 

Leape  ore  six  steeples,  and  one  hospitall 

Twice  told ;  but  those  great  land  niarkes  I  referr 

To  Camden's  eye,  England's  cliorographer. 

Corbet.  Iter  Boreale. 

In  this  leaf  following,  I  have  added  a  chorographical  de- 
scription of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  that  the  reader  may 
thereby  the  better  conceive  the  preceding  discourse. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  3.  s.  15. 

I  hope  that  this  foule  frizeled  treatise  of  mine  will  prooue 
a  spur  to  others  better  learned,  more  skilful!  in  chorographie, 
and  of  greater  iudgement  in  choise  of  matter  to  handle  the 
selfe  same  argument,  if  in  my  life  time  1  doo  not  peruse  it 
againe. — Holinshed.  Chronicle  of  England,  Ep.  Ded. 

I  may  perhaps  be  found  fault  withal,  because  I  d;>  not 
choroyraphicallg  place  the  funeral  nioiiuments  in  this  my 
book.— If ifatier.  Funeral  Monuments, 

CHO'RUS.^       (See   Choir.)       Gr.   Xopos; 

Cho'ral.        y  Lat.  Chorus.      Applied  to — 

Cho'rally.  )  A  number  of  singers,  singing 
in  concert.     An  harmonious  company. 

Choral  is  used  by  Fox  as  choir  is  commonly 
used. 

Walter  Wall,  chaplaine  of  the  said  church  of  Hereford, 
being  a  vicar  of  the  clwrall,  and  certaine  other  worthie  wit- 
nesses of  crcdite,  that  were  specially  called  and  desired  to 
tlie  premisses. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Articles  against  Walter  Brule,  Ric.  3. 

Speak  yee  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels,  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night 

Circle  his  throne  rejoycing. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  v. 

The  harp 

Had  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  ivire 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermixt  with  voice 
CItoral  or  unison.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Every  fix'd  star,  in  the  now-received  hypothesis,  is  a  sun 
or  sun-like  body,  and  in  like  manner  encircled  with  a  chorits 
of  planets  moving  about  it. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

And  while  in  pomp  at  Cytherea's  shrine. 
With  choral  song  and  dance,  our  vows  wo  juin  ; 
Her  flaming  altar  with  religious  fear 
I'll  touch.  Fenton.  Pliaon  S,-  Sappho. 

For  the  diff'erence  which  the  use  of  chorus  makes  is  this  : 
the  modern  drama  contents  itself  with  a  fact  represented  ; 
the  ancient  requires  it  to  be  represented  before  spectators. 
Mason.  Elfrida,  Let.  3. 

Wlien  the  words  are  attended  to  by  the  eye  there  is  a 
plaintive  cast  in  the  strain  which  makes  the  well  known 
anthem,  "  I  call  and  cry,"  somewhat  affecting ;  I  think, 
however,  a  modern  composer  would  judge  ill  if  he  chose  to 
set  the  same  words  choralhj.—Id.  Church  Music,  p.  IIG. 

CHOUGH,  n.  A.S.  Ceo,-  Fr.  Chonca,  Skin- 
ner derives  from  the  sound  which  the  bird  utters. 
It  is  the  name  by  which  the  common  Jackdaw 
( Corvus  monedula)  is  sometimes  called  in  England. 
The  Cornish  Chough  is  the  Red-legged  Crow, 
(  Corvus  graculus. ) 

Of  his  intemperate  speech  and  railing  upon  Achilles,  you 
may  read  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  3.  That  which  Ammianus  al- 
ludeth  unto  is,  where  he  compareth  his  prating  to  the  un- 
tunable  chattering  of  c/zoH^/es  and  dawes. 

Holland.  Ammianus.  Annotations,  p.  4C2. 

If  this  Scotch  garboils  do  not  fudge  to  our  minds,  we  will 
pell-mell  run  amongst  the  Cornish  c/ioj/^/i.t  presently,  and 
in  a  trice.— fori/.  Perkin  Werbeck,  Act  iv.  BC.  2. 
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CHOULE.     Usually  written .7b«/,  (qv.) 

Lastly,  There  is  one  part  omitted  more  remarkable  than 
any  other,  that  is  the  chowle,  or  crop  adhering  unto  the 
lower  side  of  the  bill,  and  so  descending  by  the  throat :  a 
bag  or  sachel  very  observable,  and  of  a  capacity  almost  be- 
yond credit. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

CHOUSE,  V.  \  Ihre  and  Serenius  both  refer 
Chouse,  n.  }  to  the  Sw.  Kiusa,  which  the 
first  interprets  fascinare,  and  the  latter  nugari. 
Skinner  and  Junius  conceive,  that  to  chouse  and 
to  cozen  have  the  same  origin.  (See  To  Cozen.) 
They  deduce  to  cozen  from  the  Dut.  Kosen  or 
loosen,  which  Kilinn  interprets  blandiri,  aduhiri. 
Dr.  T.  H.  (in  Skinner)  thinks  the  word  is 
taken  from  the  Turkish,  Chiaous,  a  roc'senger  of 
the  Turkish  Emperor ;  and  Mr.  Giffcrd  confirms 
this  conjecture.  A  messr'na-'^r,  nr  rliinonx.  ("writ- 
ten by  Hackluvt,  chaus.)  IVu.,,  tl„.  C,;,,!.!  ,-i;:i.i..r. 
in  1609,  committed  a  -ro^s  IV.nnl  u\,r.n  ili  ■  Tin-- 
kishand  Persian  merchants  r.sidnit  in  lui-land, 
by  cheating  them  out  of  -1000/.  Hmce,  frum  the 
notoriety  of  the  circumstance  to  chiaons,  chause, 
or  chouse,  was  to  do  as  this  chiaous  did;  (sc. )  to 
cheat,  to  defraud.  (Sec  Gifford's  JS.  Jonson, 
iv.  27.)  Butler,  a  man  of  undoubted  learning, 
perhaps  coined  "  caldes'd,"  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  him  below,  as  a  matchword  to  chous'd. 
Chouse,  the  noun,  however,  is  applied  not  to  him 
who  chouses,  but  to  him  who  is  choused. 
To  deprive  of  by  a  trick,  a  cheat,  a  fraud. 

Wherefore  if  your  honor  do  not  get  out  two  letters  of  the 
Grand  Siguier  as  aforesayd,  and  send  them  hither  with  all 
speed  by  some  one  of  your  gentlemen,  accompanied  with  a 
citaus  of  the  court,  or  some  other  of  the  Grand  Signior's  ser- 
vants, it  is  impossible  that  our  English  sliips  can  escape 
freely  from  these  or  the  Christians. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  174. 

Ful.  Guls  or  moguls 

Tag,  rag,  or  other,  hoger-mogen,  varden, 

Skip-jacks,  or  chouses.— Ford.  Lady's  Trial,  Act  il.  sc.  2. 

Dap.  And  will  I  tell,  then  ?    By  this  hand  of  flesh, 
Would  it  might  never  write  good  court-hand  more. 
If  I  discover.    What  do  you  tliink  of  mee, 
That  I  am  a  chiause  ? 

Fac.  AVhat's  that?    Dap.  The  Turke,  was  here. 
As  one  would  say,  doe  you  think  I  am  a  Turke  ? 

B.  Jonson.  Alchemist,  Act  i.  sc.  2 

He  stole  your  cloak,  and  pick'd  your  pocket, 

Chous'd  and  caldes'd  ye  like  a  blockhead : 

And  what  you  lost  I  can  produce. 

If  you  deny  it,  here  i'  th'  laoase.-Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

For  which  reason,  however,  they  may  pretend,  to  chouse 
one  another,  they  make  but  very  awkward  rogues  :  and 
their  dislike  to  each  other  is  seldom  so  well  dissembled  but 
it  is  suspected.— roMcr,  No.  213. 

He  that  with  injury  is  griev'd. 

And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliev'd, 

Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  chouse. 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  house. 

Applies  himself  to  cunning  men, 

To  help  him  to  his  goods  again.        Hudibras.  pt.  m.  c.  3. 

CHRISM,  ?i.  and  Of/;.  Variously  written;  Chri- 
■soflie,  cresome,  chrism.  Fr.  Chresme ;  It.  Chresima  ; 
Sp.  Crisma ;  from  the  Gr.  Xpitr/itt,  an  ointment, 
from  xP'f'"'  to  anoint.     Applied  to — 

The  sacred  oil,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
administration  of  baptism  ;  also  to  the  cloth,  with 
which  the  infant  was,  at  or  immediately  after_  bap- 
tism, covered.  A  chrisome  child  is  a  child  in  its 
chrisome doth.  SeeStec\ens'&  Shakespeare, Hen.  V. 
Actii.  sc.  3.  n.  4. 

He  had  as  leue  sande  as  holy  salte,  and  be  sniered  with 
vnhalowed  butter  as  anoynted  wyth  the  holye  cbrisme, 
which  he  calleth  charmed  oyle.— Sir  T.More.  7f  orkes,  p.  3<  7. 

I  say  moreouer  that  their  annoynting  is  but  a  ceremonie 
borowed  of  the  Jewes,  though  they  haue  somewhat  altered 
the  maner,  and  their  shauing  borowed  of  the  heathen 
priestes,  and  that  they  be  no  more  of  their  priesthood,  than 
the  oyle,  salte,  spitteU,  taper  and  chrisome  clothe  of  the  sub- 
staunce  o{  b^ptisme.—Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  253. 

After  them  the  basonns,  &c.,  then  a  rich  cresomr._  which 
was  pinnyde  on  the  right  brest  of  my  Lady  Anna,  sister  oi 
the  Queue,  hanging  on  her  left  arme. 

Lcland.  Christening  of  Prince  Arthur,  vol.  iv.  p.  205. 

But  this  being  but  one  act  never  to  be  repeated  again  is 
not  the  thing  that  Christ's  eternal  priesthood  (deno.ed  espe- 

"^  ^    ^Hamnond^Practical  Catechism.  Works,  yo\.i.V  ^ 
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Spa.  Truly,  Secco,  for  the  ancient  good  woman  I  dare 

Bwear  point-iilank :  and  the  boy,  surely,  I  ever  said,  was  to 

any  man's  tliinkinfj,  a  very  chrisome  in  the  thing  you  wot. 

Ford.  The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 


Tliis  day  is  mine  and  yours 

but  ye  know  not  what  shall 

be  on  the  morrow  ;  and  every  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark 

cloud,  leaving  behinil  it  an  ignorance  and  silence,  deep  as 

midnight,   and  undiscerned  as   are    the  phantasms    that 

make  a  chrisome  child  to  smile. 

Bp.  Till/tor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  I.  s.  2. 

CHRl'STEN,,'.         ^ 

It.     Crisliuno,    cris- 

Chui'sti:nd,.m. 

tiniutii  ;  .Sp.  Chrisliano, 

Chri'stlnim:,  II. 

i!iri^fiuiildad; Fr.  C/ires- 

CHRl'STENINCi,  O'//'. 

tirii,    ihrtstiente :     Lat. 

Chri'stian,  adj. 

rhii>ili,iims,    from    the 

Chri'stian,  n. 

(•V.  XpiuTos,  the  anoint- 

Chbi'stianism. 

ed.    See  CniiisM. 

Fv.  Chresticnner,  {It. 

Christh'nitv. 

Chri'stianize,  t'. 

Batlezzare;  Sp.Bajili- 

Chri'stianly,  adj. 

zar,)    to  perform    the 

Chri'stianlv,  ad. 

rile  or  ceremony  of  bap- 

Chri'stianness,  n. 

ti/.in'j:. 

Christiano'grapiiv. 

Cluhlendom  is   used 

Chri'stmas,  h. 

bv  ('111   writers  as  we 

now  use  Chrislianiti/,  uiul   ( '/iri'ilitiilit;/,  as  Cliris- 

tendom  now  is,  was  applied  to  [UoCliriaiiaiiized  por- 

tion of  the  globe. 

And  he  answered:  r.itlur  than  1  li-so 

Custance,  1  wol  be  m  .1,  ■.<  :  *;    ,:.  '■  ^ 

Chuiar,     ;         ■           1  ■!:r,-s  Tate,  v.  4G46. 

Ccrtes  feith  is  the  ki\  .  1         '               ind  whan  that  key 

is  broken  and  lorne,   s-!',-il.  >   .'    ,  /.  „;.-ra  is  lorne,  and 

Btont  vaine  and  without  Inut— A/.  Ti,e  IMsviws  Tale. 

Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  i\e. 

Ther  was  hir  refuge  for  the  mene  while. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  «G4. 

There  came  a  bisshop  out  of  Wales 

Which  tfiroughe  the  grace  of  Uod  Alniight, 

The  king,  with  many  other  mo. 

He  cliristined.                         Gower.  Con.  .!.  h.  ii. 

And  in  the  while  it  was  hegonne 

A  light,  as  though  it  was  a  snnne 

From  heauru  inn  tl"-  j.'  i-'  o"i,'-. 

Wieretli:ii  l^'  i-;..'  In-  ^  '' ■/  - -/ ' Id.  Ib.h.Ui. 

Eutnow.i>.             ::,        -       :           ;ilHS  virtue  [faythc] 

vasofol.KtM              :,      ■     ,'                .        ,,  now  so  neglected 

thrn„..l„.„.  :  -            .         <         :, adcofreliSiouor 

h .    .                            :  i    .                     ,  ran  cause  it  to  be 

ol.^.  :    ,               ..;,•-,                         •      :,.    ,-.6. 

■i;.    •. .-  .  i 

..  ,  1,     s  ;..l,iie,  betwene  thre 
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!  Tlie  ISth  of  Janu.-irie,  William  Lord  Somerset,  Earle  of 
Worcester,  began  his  iourney  towards  France,  to  the  christen- 
ing of  y  king's  daughter  there,  instead  of  the  Queene's 
maiesty  of  England,  who  sent  with  him  a  font  of  golde  for 
that  purpose.— A'/o!c.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1573. 

i  In  p-raying  thcrforc,  and  in  the  outward  work  of  devotion, 
this  king  we  see  hath  not  at  all  exceeded  the  worst  of  kings 
before  him.  But  herin  the  worst  of  kings,  professing  Chris- 
tianism,  have  by  far  exceeded  him. 

Milton.  Eicoiioclastes,  s.  1. 

Saint  Augustine  was  resolute  in  points  of  chrislianiiie  to 
credite  none,  how  Godly  and  learned  soeuer  he  were,  vn- 
lesse  he  confirmed  his  sentence  by  the  Scriptures,  or  by 
some  reason  not  contrarie  to  them. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Polilie,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

But  till  it  be  thus  improv'd  and  built  upon,  till  this  excel- 
lent piece  of  philosophy  be,  as  Clemens  saith  of  the  Pagan 
school  TtXetoir/iti'n  6ta  xp'ffToy,  baptized  by  that  Baptist, 
rliristianiz'd  hy  the  addition  of  repentance,  till  the  thorns 
that.are  now  in  the  flesh,  enter  to  the  pricking  and  wound- 
ing of  the  heart.— Hammond.  JVorks,  vol.  iv.  p.  492. 

Riu.  A  vertuous,  and  a  christian-like  conclusion 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


And  it  is  very  irregular  and  unreasonable  to  measure  any 
action  by  a  rule  that  belongs  not  to  it,  to  try  the  exactness 
of  the  circle  by  the  square,  which  should  be  done  by  the 
compass,  and  in  like  manner  to  judge  the  c/iris/ifl7i7?css  of 
an  action,  by  the  law  of  natural  reason,  which  can  only  be 
judged  bv  its  conformity  with  the  law  of  Christ,  superiour 
to  that  of  nature.— ifowwonrf.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

Ho  but  turn  over  that  charitable  and  irrefrag.nble  discourse 
of  chrislianography  ;  let  your  eyes  but  walk  over  those 
ample  Icnitnrics  and  large  regions  which  in  most  parts  of 
til,'  )>  ii'it  il»Ic  worl-l  (imt  especially  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asiii  III  —  Ii:  ili^sed  name  of  God  our  Redeemer,  and 
1.1  liii,  blood:  and  then  askyour  heart  if  you 

il.ii  M        ;.iK  liaritable  a  thought  as  to  exclude  so 

iihiiiv  iii;;ii,,ii    ill  Irak,  but  true  believers  out  of  the  church 


of  a  fiire  lady  [y  Lady  i:ii/.a\ifthj  wliicli  day  the  Duke  ol 
Norfolke  came  home  to  the  christemjng. 

Hall.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  25. 

So  thus  Kynge  Dampeter  dyde  so  raoche  that  what  of 
chrislciimen  and  of  Sarazyns,  he  had  to  the  nonibre  of  xl. 
thousand  men  in  the  marchesse  of  Cyuyll. 

Berncrs.  Froissarl.  Crongcle,  \ol.  i.  c.  2il. 

It  wolde  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  lytell  boke  of  the  moste 
excellent  doctour  Erasmus  Roter,  which  boke  is  intituled 
The  Insfntction  of  a  Christen  Prince,  wolde  be  as  familiare 
alway  with  gentylmen,  at  al  tymes  and  in  euery  age,  as  was 
Homere  with  the  greate  kynge  Alexander. 

Sir  T.  Elijut.  Governovr,  b.  i.  o.  11. 

For  there  is  not  a  perfectcr  life  in  this  world,  both  to  the 
honor  of  God,  and  profite  of  his  neighbour,  nor  yet  a  greater 
crosse,  the  to  rule  christianlij.—  Tiindall.   ll'orkes,  p.  8. 

He  was  called  Vrban  the  sixt  of  that  name :  the  Romayns 
had  great  ioy ;  his  creacyon  was  signifyed  to  all  the  churches 
of  christianilie,  and  also  to  emperours,  kynges,  dukes,  and 
erles. — Berncrs.  Froissarl.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.  327. 


falsi 


I'd  an 


ani.shed  most  grieuously  cer- 
i;  Viidnes,  which  the  common 
ahor  of  that  name  was  Christ, 
put  to  death  vndcr  Pontius 


wife,  aln 


desperate  of  all  com- 
er, and  there  in  great 
vas  dfliuered  of  a  f'aire 


r  forsaken  of  all  her  friendcs 
sonne'called  Edwarde,  which  was 
poore  man's  childe  christened  and  baptised,  the  godfathers 
beyng  the  Abbot  and  Prior  of  Westminster,  and  the  god- 
mother, the  Ladie  Scrope. — Grafton.  Edw.  I}',  an.  0. 
And  (which  is  monstrousjy  too  trew) 

Religion  is  pretext, 
"Where  through  the  Spanyard  and  the  Pope, 

iion's  England,  c.  43. 
One,  were  he  well  examined,  and  made  lookc 
His  name  in  his  owne  parish  and  church  booke, 
Couid  hardly  prove  his  christendome. 

Corbet.  To  the  Lord  Mordamit. 


Dp.  Hull.  Christian  Moderation,  b,  ii.  8. 14. 

An  heir  male  [Edward  VI.]  being  now  happily  given  to 
the  realm,  after  so  many  a  long  year's  expectation,  the 
christening  was  performed  with  the  greater  solemnity; 
which,  since  our  historians  are  silent  in,  I  shall  set  down  at 
length.— S/rj/pe.  Memoirs.  Edw.  FI.  an.  1537. 

But  the  i-lirislinn  doctvine  differs  from  all  these  schemes 
in  ill'  '  jiiith  II  .Li  i  It  1  Mipnses  nothing  like  a  state  of 
li  i:  1   in  the  goods  of  fortune  or 

<iii       ■  1  ^1  arguments  for  patience  in 

till ,  «  11  I,  aii'i  i.a  I,  i;.|.iii'  s  in  another.  3.  It  makes  our 
gn.iUaL  li..|.,.iin>:,  l.tic  1.)  lie  in  dependence  of  God's  provi- 
dence and  conteiitracnt  in  our  conditions. 

Stillingftcel,  vol.iii.  Ser.  10. 

To  show  how  late  it  was  before  necessity  gained  admit- 
tance in  the  church,  and  became  as  it  were  christianized, 
with  respect  to  our  present  subject,  I  may  observe  that 
Archbishop  Anselm,  cf  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century 
yea  and  Alexander  Hales  of  the  thirteenth,  were  yet  scru 
pidous  of  makinguse  of  the  term. — Law.  Enquirg,  pt.  ii.  c.l 

These  short  afliiictions,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 
which  are  Imt  for  a  moment,  will  work  for  thee  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  This  is,  in  some 
measure,  true  of  all  atTlictions  and  sudl-rings  of  God's  send- 
ing, that  are  patiently  and  christianli/  borne. 

Sharp.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  14. 

Some  boys  are  rich  by  birth  beyond  all  wants, 
Belov'd  by  uncles  and  kind  good  old  aunts  i 
When  time  comes  round,  a  christmcis-bnx  they  bear, 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year. 

Gag.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 

I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter's  under  a  chrislmas- 
pye.  Whether  or  no  tlie  pastrycook  had  made  use  of  it 
through  chance,  or  waggery,  for  the  defence  of  that  super- 
stitious viand,  I  know  not ;  but,  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I 
conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the  author's  piety,  that  I  bought 
the  whole  hodi..— Spectator,  No.  85. 

Joseph  Addison  was  born  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672,  at 

Milston,  of  which  his  father  Launcelot  Addison,  was  then 

rector,   near  Ambrosehury,  in   Wiltshire,   and,  appearing 

weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Addison. 

My  thoughts  no  christning  dinners  crost. 

No  children  cry'd  for  butter'd  toast. 

Warton.  The  Progress  of  Discontent. 

I  am  persuaded  that  toleration,  so  far  from  being  an  attack 
upon  chriMianity,  becomes  the  best  and  surest  support  that 
possibly  can  he  dvcn  to  it.     The  christian  religion  itself 

■III    1   \',  ii! '  .    I  iiilishment,  it  arose  even  without  tolcra- 

I'  II  ^  own  principles  were  not  tolerated,  it 

II  ■  !    I'    Ii      lowers  of  darkness,  it  conquered  all  the 

I       i-i,.','..  ri/d.i  I,, il  fur  the  Relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
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A  christiaii's  wit  is  inoflensive  light, 
A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight  j 
Vig'rous  in  age,  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
'Tis  always  active  on  the  side  oi"  truth  ; 
Temp'rance  and  peace  insure  its  healthful  state, 
And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 

Coivper.   Convcrsaliun. 

CHROMA'TICK,  adj.  )      Or.  Xpui^a,  colour. 

Ciiroma'tical.  )  Applied    in    painting-, 

and  also  in  music.    See  the  quotation  froin  Dryden. 

For  never  yet  to  this  day  did  the  tragedy  use  chromatick 
music  nor  rhyme,  whereas  the  cithern  or  lute,  which  by 
many  ages  is  more  ancient  than  the  tragedy,  used  it  even 
from  the  very  beginning.  And  evident  it  is  that  chroma  is 
of  greater  antiquity  than  is  harmony. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1022. 

Why  among  sundry  kinds  of  musick,  that  which  is  called 
chromatical  delighteth,  enlargeth,  and  joyeth  the  heart, 
whereas  the  harmonical  contracteth  and  draweth  it  in, 
making  it  sad  and  dumpish. — Id.  lb.  p.  486. 


Batter.  Prologue  to  the  Queen  of  Arragon. 

I  am  now  come,  though  with  the  omission  of  many  like- 
nesses, to  the  third  part  of  painting,  which  is  called  the 
chromalique  or  colouring.     Operum  colorcs  is  the  very  word 
which  Horace  uses  to  signify  words  and  elegant  expressions. 
Dryden.  Pref.  to  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Painting, 

CHRO'NIC.  >      Gr.  Xpwos,  time.     Fr.  Oiro. 

Curo'nical.    )  nique. 

Temporary,  or  returning  at  a  certain  time. 

The  second  aggravation  [of  the  Atheists  folly]  is  the  con- 
timiance  and  duration  of  his  fury,  a  lasting  chronicai 
passion,  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  passions ;— a  flash  of 
lightning  lengthned  out  a  whole  day  together. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  580. 

The  like  mistake  there  is  in  a  tradition  of  our  dayes  ;  men 
conceiving  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  beginning  dayes  of  May, 

diseases. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

I  thought  to  have  presented  you  with  some  of  my  medi- 
cated bread  by  the  return  of  Thomas  Egerton,  v/hich  I  made 
with  scurvy  grass,  sago,  or  any  other  herb,  and  find  it  very 
useful,  and  a  good  way  to  prevent  and  cure  divers  of  the 
chronical  diseases,  that  are  common  in  this  over-humid 
island  —Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  321. 

These  chronic  passions,  while  from  real  woes 
They  rise,  and  yet  without  the  body's  fault 
Infest  the  soul,  admit  one  only  cure  ; 
Diversion,  hurry  and  a  restless  life. 

Armstrong.  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iv. 

that  acute  diseases 


Rambler,  No.  85. 

CHRO'NICLE,  V.  ~\       Gr.  Xpovos,  time 

Chro'nici 

Ciiro'nici 

Chro'nici.ist.  J       "  uenerai  or  yearly  re- 

lations of  the  chief  matters,  acted  or  happening  in 
a  country,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

To  chronicle,  is — to  arrange,  to  narrate,  to  re- 
cord, events,  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  in 
the  order  of  time. 


RO'NICLE,  V.  ^       Gr.  Xpopos,  time  ;    Sp. 
o'nicle,  n.  I  and     It.    Croniea ;       Fr. 

:o'nici,er.  /"  Clironiqiies ; 

o'nicmst.  J       "  General  or  yearly  re- 


And  if  a  rcthor  coude  faire  cndite, 

He  in  a  chrmiclc  might  it  saufly  write. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale, 


>,214. 


Ah,  saynt  Mary,  sir,  quod  I,  howe  your  wordes  be  to  me 
right  agreable,  for  it  hath  done  me  great  pleasure,  all  that 
euer  ye  liaue  shewed  mc,  whiche  shall  not  be  loste,  for  it 
shall  be  putte  in  remehraunce  and  cronycled,  if  God  wyll 
sonde  me  the  grace  to  retoiurne  to  the  towne  of  Valencenes, 
where  I  was  borne. 

Berncrs.  Froissarl.  Crongcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  25. 

Yet  surely  this  withouten  braggc  or  boast. 

Our  English  blondes  did  there  full  many  a  dede. 

Which  may  be  chro7iiclea  in  euery  coaste. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 

England  hath  had  a'.atc  some  terrible  examples  of  God's 
wr.ath,  in  sudik'n  and  strange  deatlis  of  such  .as  join  field  to 
field,  and  house  to  house.  Great  pity  they  were  not 
chronicled,  to  the  terror  of  others. 

Gilpin.  Ser  before  the  King,  an.  1553.  In  Strype. 

So,  though  the  end  of  war  be  uncertain,  yet  this  notwith- 
standing is  most  certain,  that  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  conquer, 
this  benefit  Shalt  thou  reap  of  thy  goodly  conquest,  to  be 
chronicled  the  plague  and  destroyer  of  the  country. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  IM. 

On  the  other  part,  the  common  opinion  of  our  chronicle 
writers  is,  that  the  chiefe  gouernement  remained  euer  with 
the  Britiujjs.— //oiuijVicrf.  Historic  of  Engtond,  b.  iii.  c  U. 
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Wiose  chronicle  thus  writ,  The  man  was  noble 
But  with  his  last  attempt,  he  wip'd  it  out  : 
Djstioy'd  his  country,  and  his  name  romaines 
To  tll'iiisuing  age  abliorr'd. 

Siiakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  so.  3. 

A  chronicler  should  well  in  diners  tongues  be  seene, 
And  eke  in  all  the  arts  he  ought  to  haue  a  sight: 
Whereby  he  might  the  truth  of  diners  actions  deeme, 
And  both  supplie  the  wants,  correct  that  is  not  right, 
lie  should  haue  eloquence,  and  full  and  fitly  write, 
Not  mangle  stories,  snatching  heere  and  there  : 
Nor  glose  to  make  a  volume  great  appeare. 

He  should  oe  of  such  countenance  and  wit, 

As  shouUl  giue  witnesse  to  tlie  histories  he  wTitcs; 

He  should  be  able  well  his  reasons  so  to  knit. 

As  should  continue  well  the  matter  he  recites : 

He  should  not  praise,  dispraise,  for  fauour  or  despites, 

But  should  so  place  each  thing  in  order  due 

As  might  approue  the  stories  to  be  true. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  4SS. 

Kalh.  After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  otlier  speaker  of  my  lining  actions. 
To  keepe  mine  honor  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Cromwell. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

All  which  noted  by  his  chroniclist,  was  strait  written  to 
the  Duke,  tliat  with  much  desire  expected  it. 

Shellon.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  c.  4. 

They  made  ready  to  walk  the  round  ;  the  steward,  the 
secretary,  and  carver  went  with  him,  and  the  chrnno  U  >)  clist, 
that  was  careful  to  keep  the  register  of  his  actions,  together 
with  constables  and  notaries, —M.  lb.  vol.  iv.  c.  S. 

"  0\i  chronicle,"  tie  ii.\u\.   ■   ,i'ii   iiM'.n    |.    t. 
You  might  have  naniM  .\  .  ,         ,    :  t: 

Is  he  n. It  worth  your  pl.t;  ■  .     i'        ,  I'lmce 

bigii'd  er'e  he  spoke  ;  tlitn  n;,,,:.' lii,    pi.u,i  defence. 

JjrijdL'il.  Ontl.  Met.  b.  xii. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced,  Shakspeare 
h.is  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish  in  a  just  cause, 
contrary  to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the 
reader,  aiul.  wliat  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of  chro- 
nicles.— Johnson.  On  King  Lear. 


CHRO'NOGRAM,  n. 

Chronogram  m..v'tic-4L. 

Chronogra'mmatist. 

Chho.vo'grapiier. 

Chrono'graphv. 

Chrono'logt. 

Ciirono'loger. 

Chronolo'gick. 

Ciibonolo'gical. 

(.'lIR0.\0L0''GICALLY. 

Chko.no'logist. 
Chrono'meter. 


Kr.  Clironoyraplde, 
chronoluijie ;  It.  Cro- 
nologia ;  Sp.  Chrono- 
(jraphia,  chronohigia. 
Chro7tnffr(im,from  Xpo- 
vos,  time,  and  ypafj./ia, 
"  from  7pa(i-fij',to  write. 
Clironulogii,  from  Xpo- 
i/os,  and  Ki-y-^iu,  to 
discourse.  Cltrono- 
melfi;  from  'S.ponos,  and 
IJ.erp-eiy,  to  measure. 


CHtJ 

As  these  Christmas  keepers  did  mistake  the  way  of 
honouring  Christ's  birth,  by  this  kinde  of  solemnity;  so  did  j 
they  mistake  the  time  of  his  birth;  for  the  most  e.vact 
chronohigcrs  tell  us,  that  Christ  was  born  in  October,  and 
not  in  December. — Knox.  History  of  Reformation,  Fref. 

But  I  will  not  stand  to  dispute  further  of  this  :  every  man 
may  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  see  mine  more  plainly  in 
the  chronological  table  drawn  for  these  purposes. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  22.  s.  11. 

This  passage  seems  to  be  intended  rather  materially  to 
_, ,.  _.  appertains  to  the  sixth  trumpet,  then  chrono- 

p.181. 

There  is  another— which  is  commonly  called  the  crono- 
gram :  this  kind  of  art  appears  very  often  on  many  modern 
medals,  especially  those  of  Germany,  where  they  represent 
in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined. 

Spectator,  No.  60. 

There  are  foreign  universities,  where,  as  you  praise  a 

man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent  philosopher  or  poet, 

it  is  an  ordinary  character  to  be  a  great  chronogrammalist. 

Addison.  On  Medals. 

These  Elegies  and  Epitaphs  [of  TV'm.  Slatter]  are  printed 
in  various  forms,  some  like  pillars,  some  circular,  some 
chrono-grammatically.—  Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 

Unthinking  man  !  to  quit  thy  barren  see. 

And  vain  endeavours  in  chronology. 

For  the  more  fruitless  care  of  royal  charity. 

Bryden.  Siinm  Cuiqiie. 

I  beseech  you  to  favour  me  with  the  first  notice,  when 

those  so  much  desired  chronological  labours  of  the  late 

worthy  Bishop  of  Armagh  are  come  out  of  tlie  pre.ss,  that  I 

may  send  a  copy  of  them  to  the  learned  doctor  at  Leyden. 

Boyle,   ll'or/is,  vol.  vi.  p.  616. 
A  learned  chronolngist  is  about  proving  what  wood  this 
statTwas  made  of,  whether  of  oak,  ash,  or  crab-tree. 

Taller,  No.  31. 


ovogrnms  appear. 


Chronologij  and  CJironitgrapliy  are  equivalent. 

Clironologi/, — a  discourse  on  the  linowledL>e  or 
s.Mcnoe  of  time  ;  on  the  period,  order,  succession, 
of  events,  in  time. 

dsrono meter, — an  instriuiient  to  measure  time  ; 
the  minutes  and  hours  of  time. 

Clironogram, — see  tlie  quotation  from  the  Spcc- 


What  chronoqrapUers  and  hystorvanes  I  haue  herin 
f.ilowcd  for  the  tymes  and  ages  of  tile  Chrystan  churche, 
besydes  the  Scryptures,  it  v,yll  cuidentlye  appere  to  the 
reader  in  the  margente  of  this  volume.— iJa/e.  Images,  Fref. 

And  to  thentent  he  woulde  steale  on  the  Frenche  kyng 
before  he  were  ware  of  hym,  he  di^patolied  Antelnp  hys 
pursuiuant  at  armes  with  letters,  ili-  ' ■  1  ';  il;'  ]  i^nclie 
c/'o«(.'^;-ujj/iej-s  declare  to  be  these. —  //         /-        /        i    i'. 

For  you  must  understande  that  till'  r  I,  :   ,,nos, 

lerned  and  vnliterate,  bolter  fed  ilir  r n  ,:.  i  .  ;  iliC-  ta 
wryte  &  regester  in  ti.r  i^.:  .■  ni  i  ,ine,  tjie  noble  actes,  the 
wyse  doyiiges,  .ii,  :  i  naunces  of  kynges  and 

prynces,  in  wliie:!.  M  a  kinge  gaue  to  them 

possessions  or  -n  ,;,•  i  ti,-  ,;i  nKiiics  or  exalted  them  to 
honor  &  worldly  aigiaiu-,  he  u.ia  called  a  saynct. 

Id.  Hen.lr.an.\. 

Bee  content  to  spend  this  houre  with  me  in  the  porches  of 
liethesda,  and  consider  with  me,  the  topography,  the  aitio-  | 
logy,  the  chronograpUy  of  this  miracle  :  these  three  limit  our  1 
speech,  and  your  patient  attention.  The  chronography  ' 
(Which  is  first  in  place  and  time)  olTers  us  two  heads,  1st.  a 
feast  of  the  Jews,  2ud.  Christ  going  up  to  the  feast. 

Sp.Hall.  Cimt.  The  Poole  of  Bethcsda. 
Again  ascend,  and  view  chronology, 
By  optic  skill  pulling  far  history 
Nearer;  whose  hand  the  piercing  eagle's  eye 
Strengthens  to  bring  remotest  dyects  nigh. 

C'rashaw.  On  Isaacson't  Chronology. 
VOL,   I.  ' 


It  m.iy  be  here  remarked,  that  soon  afterwards  the  monks 
beg.iii  lo  i]'].]\  t';.  iiisi-lves  to  astronomy  and  chronologi/ 
froiiii!  :  I  h  were  carried  on  with  so  much  heat, 

anil  s    :  :       Mirning  the  proper  time  of  celebrat- 

ing I.I  1.1.  iini  II  i;iiglish  owed  the  cultivation  of  these 
nolile  silences  to  one  of  the  most  trivial  controversies  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  an.  069. 

May  chronologic  spouts 

Retain  no  cypher  legible. 

Warton.  Epistle  from  Thomas  Hearne. 
When  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a  definition  of  a 
term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is  equivalent  to  a  definition, 
I  have  placed  his  authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own, 
without  I'egard  to  the  chronolngicalSiYilcT,  which  is  other- 
wise observed.— J(./j«son.  Preface  to  the  Eng.  Dictionary. 

Not  thus  the 

Careless  their  troops,  undiscipli 

With  ranks  irregular,  confus'd  they  stand. 

The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  vulgar  hand. 

Cambridge.   Scribleriad,  b.  ii. 

CHRY'SOLITE,  from  Xptweoj,  golden,  and 
Xt8os,  a  stone.     ,See  the  quotation  from  PUny. 

The  golden  colour  in  the  topaze,  gave  it  the  name  of 
chrysolilh.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  11. 
The  chrysolite  that  doth  resist 
Thirst,  proved  never-failing. 

Drayton.   The  Kinth  Kymphal. 
Wiose  native  colours  and  pure  lustre  lent 
Her  eye,  cheek,  lip  a  dazzling  ornament ; 
Whose  rare  and  hidden  virtues  did  express 
Her  in.vard  beauties  and  mind's  fairer  dress  ; 
The  constant  diamond,  the  wise  chrysolite. 

Curew.  On  the  Lady  S— ,  Wife  to  Sir  W.  S. 

CHU'BBY.    ■)      Perhaps  from  CImhb,  tlie  fish. 
Chub-faced,  /which  Sldnner  thinlcs  is  so  called 
from  its  head,  (sc.  the  size  of  it ;)  in  A.  S.  Cop. 
Large,  plump,  fat. 
I  never  saw  a  fool  lean ;  the  chnb-faccd  fop 
Shines  sleek  with  fuU-crammed  fat  of  happiness. 

Marston.  Antonio's  Revenge. 

All  the  Americans  that  we  have  seen,  since  our  arrival  on 

that  coast,  were  rather  low  of  stature,  with  round  chubby 

faces,  and  high  cheek  hones,.— Cook.  Voy.  vol.  vi.  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

C  H  UC  K,  V.  ^        Chuch,  says  Junius,  is  the  call 

Chuck,  n.       V  of  the  cock  to  the  hens,  when  he 

Chu'ckle.     J  has  found  a  grain  of  corn.    (See 

Chick.)     He  refers  to  the  passage  quoted  from 

Chaucer. 

To  clmcli,  (if  not  to  choch,  qv. )  is  also  to  strike 
imder  the  chin,  so  as  to  produce  a  sound  from  the 
collision  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  similar  to 
tliat  of  the  cock ;  to  strike,  to  toss,  to  cast,  to 
throw. 
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Also  to  make  a  chvching  or  chicldinij  noise  ;  in 
derision,  mockery  or  triumph.  And  thus  we  also 
use — lo  crow  over. 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  doun  fro  the  heme. 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  heiines  alle  ; 
And  with  a  chuk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle 
For  he  had  found  a  corn,  lay  in  the  yerd. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Konnes  Precstcs  Tale,  v.  15,180. 
Coris.  Nay,  good  chuck. 
Clean.  I've  said  it,  stay  at  home  : 
I  cannot  brook  your  gadding. 

Massinger.  The  Bondman,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
But,  bold  fae'd  Satyr,  strain  not  over  high, 
But  laugh  and  chuck,  at  meaner  gulleryr— J/ars/«H,  Sat.  2. 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found, 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fu-. 
Who  loves  no  hurries,  routs  or  din, 
But  gently  chucks  her  husband's  chin. 

Fawkes.  The  Vicar's  liep'y. 
Her  ladyship  began  to  call. 
For  hartshorn,  and  her  Abigail ; 
The  servants  chuckled  at  the  door. 
And  all  was  clamour  and  uproar. 

Somervile.  The  Officious  Messenger. 
Wliat  less  than  wit  could  be  expected 
From  what  a  Selwyn's  pen  directed! 
Wliatever  comes  in  such  a  guise. 
Meets  mirth  on  tiptoe  in  our  eyes  ; 
And  fancy  ch  uckles  at  the  thought. 
What  such  a  signature  has  brought. 

Cambridge.  Poems.  George  Birch  to  Mr.  C. 
Labour  .stood  still  as  he  passed,— the  bucket  hung  sus- 
pended  in  the  middle  of    the  well, — the  spinning-wheel 
forgot  its  round, — even  chuck-farthing  &ni  shuffle  cap  tliem- 
selves  stood  gaping  till  he  had  got  out  of  sight. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  c.  10. 

CHU'ET,  n.  Mr.  Steevens  in  his  note  upon  the 
expression  of  Prince  Henry,  "  Peace,  chcwef, 
peace,"  observes  that  in  an  old  Book  of  Cockery, 
printed  in  1596,  he  found  a  receipt  to  make 
chewets,  which,  from  their  ingredients,  seem  to 
have  been  fat  greasy  puddings  ;  and  to  these,  he 
adds,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Prince  alludes. 
The  word  is  probably  from  the  verb,  to  chei^\ 

As  for  chewets,  which  are  likewise  minced  meat,  instead 
of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moisten  them,  partly  with 
creame,  or  almond,  or  pistachomilk,  or  barley,  or  maize 
creame.— .BacoM.  Nat.  Hist.  §  54. 

CHUFF,  ?(.  \      I  know  not,  says  Skinner,  whe- 

Chu'ffv.  )  therfrom  the  A.  S.  Cyff;  the  Ger. 
Kiiffe,  a  cask  or  barrel,  by  a  metaphor  sufficiently 
elegant ;  particularly  if,  as  I  suspect,  it  was  pri- 
marily spoken  of  a  clown,  large,  and  burly,  given 
both  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  And  see  the 
example  from  Massinger. 

Chough  seems  to  include  within  it  the  significa- 
tion of  huff,  i.e.  heaved,  raised,  swollen  (sc. )  with 
anger,  vexation  ;  from  the  A.  S.  Heofan,  to  raise : 
heof,  with  the  usual  prefix  ge,  would  giv«  ge-heof; 
and  by  the  change  of  g  into  c,  ceof,  cuff,  ciif,  the 
large  vessel;  and  by  softening  the  c  into  f/i,"would 
be  formed  chuff',  the  burly,  swollen  man  ;  swollen 
either  with  gluttony  and  guzzling,  or  with  ill 
tempers.      It  is  applied  to — 

A  selfish,  ill-humoured  fellow. 

The  chiding  chiiffe  began  to  chafe, 

and  (sparefull  of  his  cheere) 
Demaunded  of  the  seily  beast 

and  sayde  what  makste  thou  heere  ? 
Turberville.  A  Cnuelous  Higgard  and  a  Needy  Mouse. 

The  wisshinge,  and  the  tremblinge  cA;//e 

his  house  and  good  doth  please, 
As  portraytures  the  poreblind  eyes, 
as  bathes,  the  gowtie  ease. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  lo  Lullius. 
Med.  I  long  to  be  at  it ; 
To  see  these  chuffs,  who  every  day  may  spend 
A  soldier's  entertainment  for  a  year. 
Yet  make  a  third  meal  of  a  bunch  of  raisins. 

Massinger.  Duke  of  Milan,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Generally,  their  [the  Hunnes]  lims  be  well  knit  and 
strong,  and  by  reason  of  their  fat  chuff'e  necks,  they  are  mon- 
strously deformed.— .ffo/Zond.  Ammianus,  p.  399. 

The  goddess  drank,  a  chuffy  lad  was  by. 
Who  saw  the  liquor  with  a  grudging  eye. 
And  srinning  cries,  she's  greedy  more  than  dry. 

Mainu'nnng.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  7. 


CIIU 

Dut.  Kn-chc:  Gcr.  Kirch  ; 
fi-om  Or.  KvpiaKx],  (sr.)  niKia, 
Dominica  domus,  the  house  of 
■  the  Lord.  ( See  the  example 
from  Watts. ) 

The  thanksn;iving  of  women 
after  child-birth  is  commonly  ealloJ,  the  churching 
of  women. 

Church  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  and  may 
be  so  adjectivcd,  by  apposition  with  any  word  that 
expresses  ought  which  pertains  to  a  church. 
The  kyng  gef  ys  men  gretc  giftes,  and  gret  loue  to  him 

And  let  arere  chirches  vpt  "'»'  "'^  schrewes  adoun  caste. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  122. 
This  world  is  now  fnll  tikcl  sikcrly. 
I  saw  to-day  a  corps  ylinrne  to  citrrrhr. 
That  now  on  Monday  l.i^t  I  ■  i'a  'i     :  v    vlic. 

CI,.,,.  ,'.     ■:       ,:,  l\ih,  v.ZiSO. 


The  thridde  circumstance  is  tin 
inne,  whether  in  other  mcnnes  1 
eld,  in  ckircke,  or  in  chirchhawc, 


LI.   Thcl'L 


Tale. 


Which  wordes  whan  they  were  hlowcn  to  Kynge  Willyam's 
erys,  he  was  greuously  discontent,  and  sayd  whanne  I  am 
clii/rclied  I  shall  offer  to  him  a  thousande  candellj's  lyght, 
with  ye  whiche  he  shall  holde  hym  snially  contented. 

Fahyan,  vol.  vi.  c.  222. 

And  the  Duke  thought  to  returne  to  Tholousc,  to  se  the 
good  lady  his  wife,  who  was  as  the  newly  churched  of  afayre 
Sonne,  and  he  thought  at  her  churchyng  to  kepe  a  great 
feest  at  Tholouse.— Bcrncrs.  Frohmrl.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  322. 

And  the  King  feasted  them  right  honorahly,  and  so  did 
the  Queeue,  who  was  then  newly  churched  of  a  Sonne  called 
John  of  Gaunt.— era/(on.  Edw.  III.  an.  15. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  vsurpe  my  right, 

Nor  hold  the  scepter  in  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  weare  the  diaderae  vpon  his  heade, 

"Whose  churchlike  humors  fits  not  for  a  crown. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Wliatsoevcr  church  pretendeth  to  a  new  beginning,  pre- 
tendeth  at  the  same  time  to  a  new  ehurchdom,  and  whatso- 
ever is  so  new  is  none :  so  necessary  it  is  to  believe  the  holy 
catholick  church. — Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Alt.  9. 

They  [the  Jews]  were  his  own  also  by  the  right  of  church- 
ship,  as  selected  and  enclosed  by  God  from  amidst  all  other 
nations,  to  be  the  seat  of  his  worship,  and  the  great  conser- 
vatory of  all  the  sacred  oracles  and 

A  church  : 
where  they 

synod  of  Bishops  or  Presbyters  ;  and  in  some  place 
the  Pope  and  a  General  Council. — Walls. Logic,'^t. i.e. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard  j 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 
Nor  smil'd  when  a  Sabbath  appear'd. 

Cowper.  Alexander  Sc, 


CHY 

Now  ought  not  the  cruelnesse  and  the  churltshnesse  of 
father  and  mother,  of  husband,  master,  lord  or  kyng,  cause 
vs  to  hate  the  commaundement  of  our  so  kynde  a  Lord 
Christ.— Tyndai/.  U'orkes,  p.  92. 
Wrong  not  thy  fair  youth,  nor  the  world  deprive 
Of  these  rare  parts  which  nature  hath  thee  lent, 
'Twere  pity  thou  by  niggardise  should'st  thrive, 
^Vhose  wealth  by  wa.^ing  craveth  to  be  spent ; 
For  which,  those  of  the  wisest  shall  be  shent. 
Like  to  some  rich  churl  hoarding  up  his  pelf. 
Both  to  wrong  others,  and  to  starve  himself. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

Churlish  despite  ne'er  look'd  from  his  calm  eye, 
JIuch  less  commanded  in  his  gentle  heart. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  11. 

But  you  are  the  first  professour  of  the  Gospell  that  euer  I 
hearde  so  churlishlij  to  vse  so  reuerent,  so  learned,  so  payn- 
fuU,  so  sound  a  father,  being  also  an  earnest  and  zelous 
professour.— 7r/,!/y///.  Defence,  p.  522. 

Tlio  third,  [impediment  is]  when  they  [kingdoms]  have 

conceived  an  ajiprehension  of  the  difficulty  and  churlishness 

of  the  enterprise,  and  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  their  hand. 

Bacon.   Upon  the  Motion  of  Subsidy. 

To  those  whom  thou  hast  or  shalt  permit  to  live  to  the 

age  of  a  man,  give  competent  strength  and  wisdome  ;  take 

from  them  covetousness,  churlishness,  pride,  and  impatience. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living.  Prayers. 

Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honour  ends. 
And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends  : 
The  line  is  gone  ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl. 
But  by  himself  degraded,  turns  a  churl. 

,  Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

And  as  for  those  operative  minerals,  quicksilver  and  anti- 
mony, long  experience  of  their  churlish  and  untractable 
nature  has  made  many  of  the  w.arier  physicians  and  chymists 
shy  to  meddle  with  either  of  them  singh 


Boyle 


Vorks,  vol. 


A.  S.  Ccorle;  Gcr.  Kcrl; 
Dut.  Kaerle.  Card  or  Karl, 
in  the  ancient  language  of 
the  Germans,  signifies  robust 


CHURL. 

Chu'rlisii. 

Chu'rlishi.y. 

Chu'rlishness, 
and  strong. 

A  churl  or  carl  is  a  robust,  strong  man  ;  a  rus- 
tick,  labouring  man  ;  uncivilized,  unpolished,  rude, 
brutal,  ill-humoured,  selfish. 


For  vilains  sinful  deedes  make  a  chert. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  V.  0740. 

And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore 

As  that  the  old  chert,  with  lokltes  bore, 

Blasphemed  hath  oure  holy  covent  eke. 

Id.  The  Sompnourcs  Talc,  v.  7764. 

And  in  his  herte  he  caught  of  it  gret  routhe. 

Considering  the  best  on  every  side. 

That  fro  his  lust  yet  were  him  lever  abide. 

Than  do  so  high  a  cherlish  wretchedness 

Ageins  fraunchise  and  alle  gentilesse. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Talc,  v.  11,827. 

The  treason  and  eke  tyrae  is  shape, 

So  fell  that  this  churlishc  knape 

Hath  lad  this  maiden  where  he  woulde 

Vpon  the  strond.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

By  the  here  is  signified  the  Persik  kingdom,  a  beast  lesse 
iently  the  the  lyon  and  especially  in  his  olde  age,  when  he 
J5  most  choTlusflie  gteiiez  to  deuower  and  very  false. 

Joye.  Exposicion  o/r™iel,  c.  7. 


Not  the  ruby-faced  sot  th.at  topes  world  without  end. 
Not  the  drone  who  can't  relish  his  bottle  and  friend  ; 
Not  tiie  fool  that's  too  fond,  nor  the  churl  that's  unkind ; 
Neither  this,  that,  nor  t'  other's  the  man  to  my  mind. 

Cunningham.  A  Man  to  my  Mind. 

Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife 
With  him  the  donor  of  eternal  life. 
Because  the  deed  by  which  his  love  confirms 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 

Cowper.  Hope. 

CHURN,  V.    ^       From  A.  S.  Cijrran,  cerran  ,• 

Churn,  n.         V  Ger.  Kehren  ,-     Dut.  Keercn  ; 

Chu'rning,  n. )  vertere,  revertere,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards ;  Chyren,  chyr'n,  churn, 
is  the  past  part,  of  Cyrran;  and  so  called  (says 
Skinner)  quia  ad  separandam  butyrum  clava  hue 
illuc  valide  circumagitur  :  because  to  separate  the 
butter,  the  staff  is  sharply  turned  about. 

A  vessel  in  which,  by  constant  turning  of  milk, 
butter  is  made. 

Are  you  not  hee. 

That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagree 

Skim  milke,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  querne. 

And  bootlessc  make  the  hreathlesse  huswife  chunie. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

In  summer  time  there  needs  no  more  to  do  but  to  presse 
it  [the  butyr)  forth  from  the  milke  after  much  shaking  and 
often  agitation  in  certain  long  vessels  (called  cherns)  having 
in  the  very  mouth  a  little  narrow  hole  to  receive  the  air  and 
give  vent  to  that  within,  or  else  otherwhiles  stopped  close, 
and  bound  up  with  some  cloth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  9. 

This  kind  of  cherne-milke,  s 
it  what  you  will,  is  thought  i 
the  stomache. — Id.  lb. 


CHV 

Cotgrave  calls  it,  the  white  juice  of  digested 
meat :  the  matter  whereof  our  blood  is  made. 
The  word,  he  adds,  originally  signifies,  a  juice 
concocted  by  heat  unto  a  consistence,  that  holds 
both  of  moisture  and  drj-ness. 

Chili/action,  and  ChiUfactive,  (see  ante,)  arO 
used  by  medical  writers  ;  and  Arbuthnot  calls  the 
vessels  which  make  chyle — chylopoetick. 

[We  have]  thus  far  pursued  the  food  to  the  place,  where, 
by  its  reduction  into  chr/le,  it  becomes  a  proper  aliment  for 
the  body.— X>eMa7;i.  Ph'ys.  Theol.  b.  iv.  c.  11. 


Wliether  the  recipient  dog  [sc.  of  transfused  blood]  being 
before  hungry,  will  not  lose  his  appetite  more  than  if  the 
emittent  dog's  blood  had  not  been  so  chylous. 

Boyle.  Works,  vo).  in.  p.  MS. 

We  have  now  the  aliment  in  the  intestines  converted  into 
pulp  ;  and,  though  lately  consisting  of  ten  ditferent  viands, 
reduced  to  nearly  an  uniform  substance,  and  to  a  state  fitted 
for  yielding  its  essence,  which  is  called  chyle,  but  which  is 
milk,  or  more  nearly  resembling  milk  than  any  other  liquor 
with  which  it  can  be  compared.— Paici/.  Nat.  Theol.  c.  10. 


CHY'MIST. 

Chv'mistrv. 
Ciiv'MirK,  aflj. 
Cuy'mick,  n. 
Cmv'mical. 
Ciiv'mkally. 
Chvmi'stic.\l. 


Fr.  Chymique ;  It.  Chimico  ; 
Sp.  Chymieo.  Perhaps  from 
Xvf!.a,  from  Xeueiv,  to  pour; 
-  for  he,  says  Yossius,  who  pours 
or  mixes  metals,  changes  them 
and  converts  the  baser  to  the 
purer.     See  Alchemist. 


foUoweth.- B./u 


' At  early  day, 

slumber  shaken  from  her  opening  lids, 

i-cly  Patty  to  her  dairy  hies  : 

from  the  surface  of  expanded  bowls 

Lims  the  floating  eream,  and  to  her  churn 

litsthe  rich  consistence.— Dodsie)/.  Agrieultun 


\      It.  Chilo ;  Sp.  Chyh;  Fr.  aiyle, 
S  chylose  ;    Lat.  Chylus ;    Gr.  XuAoj, 


CHYLE. 

Cnv'Lous,   ,  -  .,        ,  „       - 

from  Xu-€ii/,  to  pour,  because  the  moisture,  vyhich 
substances  pour  forth,  whether  it  be  by  bruising, 
chopping  or  other  means,  is  so  called.  From  the 
same  origin  is  Chyme,  Gr.  1i.vikos,  moisture  or 
juice. 
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For  she  a  chymist  was  and  Nature's  secrets  knew. 
And  from  amongst  the  lead,  she  antimony  drew. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  26. 

Is  it  to  boast  that  verse  has  chijmick  power. 
And  that  its  rage  (which  is  productive  heat) 

Can  these  receive  as  chymists  raise  a  flow'r. 
Whose  scatter'd  parts  their  glass  presents  compleat. 

Davenant.  Gondibcrt,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Where,  dreaming  chymics  !  is  your  pain  and  cost  ? 
How  is  your  oil,  how  is  vour  labour  lost ! 
Our  Charles,  blest  alehymist  (though  strange, 
Believe  it,  future  times  I)  did  change 
The  iron  age  of  old 
Into  an  age  of  gold.  Cowley,  Ode  5. 

Emestus  BiirL-ravius  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus  hath  pub- 
lished a  distniii., .  i;i  \vli;.  h  I  (■  specifies  alampc  tobeemade 
ofmansblou.i,  i-.r/is  iiirfcx,  so  he  termcs  it, 

which  c/iJm..  '  :       ivcs  and  afterward  kept  in  a 

glasse  shall  shm  ,  .,  iii-  i  ■  ;  :<  nt-;  of  this  life. 

Litilun.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2S1. 

Paracelsus  and  his  chiimistienll  followers,  as  so  many 

Promethei,  will  fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner 

of  diseases  with  minerals,  accounting  them  the  only  physic. 

Id.  lb.  p.  367. 

The  chemists  [in  China]  apply  themselves  chiefly  to  the 

search  of  the  universal  medicine,  for  health  .and  long  life, 

pretending  to  make  men  immortal,  if  they  can  find  it  out. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Heroic  Virlue,  s.  2. 

Sometimes  she  fiics  like  an  industrious  bee. 
And  robs  the  flowers  by  Nature's  chymiitry. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry.  Ode,  c.  2. 

Yet  Paracelsus,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  the  whole  scheme  of  Galen,  and  introduce  a 
new  one  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  use  of  chymieal  medi- 
cines ;  and  has  not  wanted  his  followers  and  admirers  ever 
'ince  who  have,  in  some  measure,  compounded  with  the 
Galenists,  and  brought  a  mixed  use  of  cZ-j/micai  medicmcs 
into  the  present  practice.- Sir  W.  Temple.  Health  SfLong  Life. 

Chymically  analysed  blood  yields  store  of  volatile  sulphu- 
reous, but,  (as  far  as  our  trials  have  hitherto  informed  us) 
no  acid,  saltness.— Boi/fe.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

Contentment  is  the  chemic  power 
Which  makes  trees  bloom  in  half  an  hour, 
And  faster  plants  substanthal  joy 
Than  axe  or  hatchet  can  destroy. 

Whitehead.  An  Answer  to  an  F.pislle. 

As  the  first  [the  geometricians]  set  have  an  eye  on  his 
Grace's  lands,  the  chi/mists  are  not  less  taken  with  his 
buildings.  They  consider  mortar  as  a  very  ante-revolu- 
lutionary  invention  in  its  present  state;  but  propcriy 
employed,  an  admirable  material  for  overturning  all  esta- 
lilishments.  They  have  found  that  the  gunpowder  of  rums 
is  far  the  fittest  for  making  other  ruins,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 
Burke.  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

Tliose  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom  failed  to 
perform  more  than  those  who  never  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon roads  of  action  :  many  valuable  preparations  of  chymu- 
trii  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  unsuccessful  inciuiries 
after  the  grand  eliiir.—Jp/msoB.  Adventurer  No.  101. 


CID 

CI'CATRICE,  or'^  Fi;.  and  It  Cicatrice. 
Ci'cATitix.  I   Schcidius  thinks   it   may 

Ci'cATRizE.  y  bo  from  Gr.  KiKaei;',  tlie 

Cicatriza'tion.  I  reduplicate  form  of  Kan:/, 
CicATRi'ziNG,  Ji.      J  whence KoieiKjUrere.  Mar- 

tuiius,  from  Caco,  because  the  cicatrix  ccecet,  that 

is,  closes  the  open  wound. 

For  which  [wounds]  I  have  prepared  this  treatise,  as  a 
soveraigne  balrae,  to  incarne  and  cicatrize  them,  not  ulce- 
r;ite  or  inflame  them.— Piynne.   On  llie  Power  of  Parlia- 
merits.  To  ike  Reader,  pt.  iii. 
.Tot.  I  can  hear  no  more. 

This  opens  an  old  wound  and  malies  a  new  one. 

"Would  it  were  cicatrized  I 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

It  [the  wild  lettuce]  healeth  all  maladies  which  the  eies 
bt?  subject  unto,  as  namely,  it  riddeth  away  the  cloudie  webs 
thcrin,  the  cicatrices  and  scarres. 

Holland.  Plinie,  h.  xx.  c.  7. 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  dischaipe  of  mattpr,  is 
called  digestion  ;  the  second,  or  fiUin='  up  wuh  lltsh  nujr- 
nation  :  and  the  last,  or  skinning  o\  ii 


Cliirurijical  Ti.alins,  h  \     c    'I. 

CI'CERONE.  It.  A  name  given  to  a  Guide 
to  works  of  art,  ruins,  or  antiquity  ; — 

Quasi  as  eloquent  on  these  subjects  as  Cicero 
himself  could  have  been. 

And  here  let  me  recommend  to  the  traveller,  to  explore, 
when  travelling,  every  recess,  and  visit  every  object,  with- 
out relying  too  much  on  the  representations  of  others  :  as 
the  common  guides  are  lazy  and  interested,  cicerones  are 
often  ignorant,  and  writers  as  often  wrong,  through  want 
of  opportunity,  of  knowledge,  or  of  exertion,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  from  too  great  an  attachment  to  their  own  systems. 
Eustace.  Itaty,  Prel.  Dis. 

CICERO'NIANISM.  An  imitation  or  servile 
following  of  the  style  or  phraseology  of  Cicero. 

!)0  you  can  Bpcak  and  write  Latin,  not  barbarously,  I 
never  require  great  study  in  civeronianisin,  the  chief  abuse 
of  Oxford,  qui'dum  verba  sectantur,  res  ipsas  r)erili,junt. 

Sir  P.  Sidney.  To  t,is  Brotticr  Eobcrt. 

For  had  an  angel  bin  his  discipliner,  unless  it  were  for 
dwelling  too  much  upon  ciccmnianisms,  and  had  chastiz'd 
the  reading,  not  the  vanity,  it  had  bin  plainly  partial. 

Milton.  Areopayitica. 

CI'CURATE,  V.  )      Lat.  Cicur ;  (of  uncertain 
Cicira'tiox.         )  etjinology,)  tame. 
To  tame,  to  train. 

And  therefore  that  even  after  canial  conversion,  poysons 
may  yet  retain  some  portion  of  their  natures ;  yet  are  they 
so  refracted,  cictirated,  and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good 
their  first  and  destructive  malignities. 

Brown.  Fulyar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 


This  holds  not  only  in  domestick  JI  I  :,,  for 

then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  ol  ...,/,  .i  in^tiiu- 
tion,  but  also  in  the  wild ;  formy  honoui'd  Fi  ictul  Dr.  M.irtin 
Lister  inform'd  me,  that  of  his  own  knowledge  one  and  the 
same  swallow,  by  subtracting  daily  of  her  eggs,  proceeded 
to  lay  nineteen  successively,  and  then  gave  over. 

Ray.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  i. 

CI'DER.     The    Lat.    Sicera ;    Gr.   Si/cfpa,  is 

rendered  by  Wiclif — s)/di/r  ;    the  A.  S.  Version 

bcnr  ;  and  the  Modern  Version — stroriff  drink 

Fr.  Cidre;  It.  Sicera;  Sp.  Cldra,-  Dut.  and 
Gcr.  Sider;  Sw.  Cider.  Goldast  (in  Wachter) 
thinks  from  the  Heb.  Sedar,  to  inebriate.  The 
Dut.  and  Ger.  Siedeii,  buUire,  ebullire,  to  boil, 
to  bubble,  seems  to  present  another  etymology ; 
since  from  the  bubbling,  sparkling  nature  of  the 
liquor,  the  application  of  the  term  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for. 

For  he  schal  be  grct  bifore  the  Lord  :  and  he  schal  not 
(Irinke  wyn  ne  sydyr,  and  he  schal  be  fulfild  with  the  Holy 
Cost  yet  of  hismodir  y/orahe.— Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  1. 

S])ic'd  syllibubs,  and  cyder  of  the  best ; 

And  to  the  same  down  solemnly  they  sit. 

Drayton,  Eclogue  9. 

Meanwhile  (although  the  Massic  grape  delights, 

Pregnant  of  racy  juice,  and  Formian  hills 

Temper  thy  cups,  yet)  wilt  not  thou  reject 

Thy  native  liquors :  lo  1  for  thee  my  mill 

Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  vats 

O'erflow  with  generous  cider.— J.  Pliilips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 


CIN 
!      CIERGE.     Fr.  Cierge,  which  Cotgrave  calls, 
A  bi^  waxe  candle ;  Mr.  T}Twhitt,— «'u.i--tapers. 
The  xi.  thousand  maidens  dere 
That  beren  in  heuen  her  cierges  clere. 

Cliaucer.  Rom.  of  tlic  Rose. 

CI'LIARY.  Lat  Cilium,  the  lid  of  the  eye. 
It  is  probable  that  cilia  are  so  called  because  they 
continually  move,  (Cillent  .-—ciUere  antiquis  sit 
movcre,  Vossius. )  Applied  also  to  the  hair  of  the 
eye-lid,  or  the  eye-lash. 

Therefore  the  ciliary  processes  or  rather  the  ligaments 
observed  in  the  inside  of  the  sclerotick  tunicles  of  the  eye, 
by  a  late  ingenious  anatomist,  do  serve  instead  of  a  muscle, 
by  their  contraction  to  alter  the  figure  of  the  eye,  and  make 
it  broader. — Ray.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

CILI'CIOUS.  In  Cilicia  a  cloth  was  manu- 
factured of  goats'  hair,  called  citicimn.  Heaeo, 
Cilicious— 

Hairy. 

M  Ilk  1     It  15  said,  he  was,— .is  |i  ■    v,.|.  ,i    i:  ■    s:  ition, 

II        rl  ili.ttof  SixtusQuintu-  .',  .,  I       ■     .-iii-hth 

I    t  it,    Vestimentutn  lu:!  ,  ';.i/s; 

1  I  I  II  I    I    I  urb  translateth  it,  a  ymi  n:  .  .  .    m  ,  ^  hair; 

a  ciltLtuns  or  back-cloth  habit. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  15. 

CI'METER.      Fr.  Cimcterrc;    Sp.  Cimatarra. 
Cotgrave  calls  it  "  a  sajmitar  or  smi/ter  ,■  a  kind  of 
short  and  crooked  sword,  much  in  use  among  the 
Turks."      Its  crookedness  consists  in  its  being 
bent  backwards.     It  is  now  more  usually  written 
sct/mitar,  (qv. ) 
Their  partisans  are  fine  carved  glass. 
Fringed  with  the  morning's  spangled  grass ; 
And  pendant  by  their  brawny  thighs. 
Hang  citneters  of  burnish'd  ice. — Cotton.  tVinter. 

CI'NCTURE,  n.    Lat.  Cingere,  cinctum,  to  gird. 
Any  thing  that  girds,  or  surrounds,  or  encloses ; 
a  girdle,  an  enclosure. 
Nor  flower  is  so  sweet. 

In  this  large  cincture. 
But  it  upon  her  feet 

Leaveth  some  tincture. — Drayton.  Slicpherd's  Serena. 
All  Gods  took  pitie  on  him :  onely  he 
That  girds  Earth  in  the  cincture  of  the  sea, 
Diuine  Vlysses  euer  did  enuie. 
And  made  the  fixt  port  of  his  birth  to  file. 

Ctiapman.  Homer.  Odijssey,  b.  i. 

Such  of  late 

rolumbus  found  th'  American  so  girt 

With  feathered  cincture,  naked  else  and  wildo 

Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woodie  shores. 

Milton.  Paiadise  Lost,  b.ix. 

The  next  declining  is,  when  Law  becomes  now  too  strait 
for  the  secular  manners,  and  those  too  loose  for  the  cincture 
of  the  Law.— /rf.  Telrachordon. 

And  oft  beneath  the  odorous  shade 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat. 

In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet. 

Their  featlier-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 

Gray.  Tlic  Progress  of  Poesy. 

To  Dwaraca's  rich  tow'rs  the  pilgrim  sped 

Though  bashful  penury  his  hope  depress'd ; 

A  tattered  cincture  was  his  only  vest. 

And  o'er  his  weaker  shoulder  loosely  spread. 
Floated  the  mystic  thread. — Jones.  Hymn  lo  Lucshnu. 

CI'NDER.  Fr.  Ccndrc  ;  It.  Ccnerc,  from  Lat. 
Cincre,  the  ablative  of  Cinix,  (Menage. )  ^'ossius 
and  after  him  Schoidius  think  from  Koyis,  whicli 
not  only  is  applied  to  dust,  but  also  to  ashes ; 
and  is  so  called,  perhaps,  a  levitate  qua  movcttir, 
from  Kieii/,  Ktvetv,  inoverc.  But  Skinner  prefers 
the  A.  S.  Sinder,  which  Somner  interprets  5'/;;- 
ders,  dross,  the  scumme  of  metal  tried  by  the 
fire.  And  Sinder,  Skinner  adds,  is  perhaps  de- 
rived froiTi  A.  S.  Sijiidrian,  to  sunder,  to  separate  ; 
because  the  dross  is  separated  from  the  metal, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  ejus  recrementum,  sou  potius 
seerementum.  Hence  cinders,  reliquiaj  carbonis 
exusti, — parum  deflexo  sensu.  Feltham  uses  Cyn- 
dcr,  as  a  verb. 

'The  reliques  of  refuse  of  burned  coal ;  of  any 
thing  burnt. 

Was  it  not  graunted  me  from  spousals  free, 
Like  to  Wilde  heastes.  to  Hue  without  offence 
Without  taste  of  such  cares  ?    Is  there  no  fayth 
Preseru'd  to  the  cinders  of  Sichee  ? 


CIP 


,  and  more  deliteth  me, 
raJi:utnocr,%-c 


-  Oft  they  as=;aj  d. 


With  soot  and  cmdei  s  mVii.— Milton.  Pai  adisc  Lost,  b.  x. 
I^ntold  griefs  choik,  ci/ndir  the  heart,  and.  by 
Itestiamt,  theii  burning  forces  niultiiily 

Fittltan,  pt  i.  Resolve  3C. 
In  the  black  form  of  cmder-u-encli  she  came, 
When  love,  the  hour,  the  place,  had  banish'd  shame. 

Cay.  Trivia,  h.ii. 
Me  oft  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Sooth'd  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  exprcss'd 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw.— Coieper.  Taste,  b.iv. 

CINE'REOUS.  )      Used  in  works  of  Natural 
Cineri'tious.       )  History.    Of  an  ashy  colour ; 

of  an  ashy  substance.     See  Cinder. 
The  nerves  arise  from  the  gl.ands  of  the  cineritious  part 

of  the  brain,  and  are  terminated  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Broken  and  burnt  rocks,  ruins  of  btiildings,  and  cineritious 
eaith.—Delany.  Rev.  Exam.  vol.  ii.  p.  22a. 

The  hair  is  red  at  the  tips,  cinereous  hsiiaxth.— Pennant. 

CI'NNAMON.  Gr.  Ktyvanufiov ;  Lat.  Cinna- 
viomum ;  Fr.  Cinnamome ;  It.  Cinnamomo  ;  Sp. 
Cinnamomo.  Vossius  thinks  so  called,  because  it 
emits  the  odour  of  the  An 


^^  hat  do  5  e  honj  con  h  swete  A!  s 

My  f     e  b  rd  my  s  vote  5    a 

A    aketh  lemman  min  and    p  k 


ne   t  J    Id  d 


H  It      ill 
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11  an       t  ee  of  Cejl  n         who  e  p    t    tl  e  e  s  a 

wonderful  diversity  ;  out  of  the  root  they  get  a  sort  of  cam- 
]ihire,  and  its  oil ;  out  of  the  hark  of  the  trunk,  tl.c  true  oil 
of  cinnamon;  from  the  leaves,  an  oil  like  that  of  cloves: 
out  of  the  fruit  a  juniper  oil,  with  a  mixture  of  those  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves ;  besides,  they  boil  the  berries  into  a 
sort  of  wax,  out  of  which  they  make  candles,  plaistcrs,  un- 
guents.— Ray.  On  ttie  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

CINQUE-PACE.    1        Fr.     Cinque;       Lat. 
CiNQfE-poRTS.  I  Quinquc,  five. 

Cinque-pace  is  the  name  of  a  dance,  which  Sir 
John  Davies  describes,  snd  calls  a  Galliard :   "  a 
swift  and  wandering  dance." 
Fire  was  the  number  of  the  musick's  feet 
Which  still  the  dance  did  with^i-e  paces  1 


On  Dan 


■  hrsi 


I  hasty 


tirall)  the  wedding  ma       1  full  ot 

state  and  aunchentrv,  ami  1'     1 ,      tin       .ml  with 

his  bad  legs  falls  into  the  cmqur-j  arc  lastcr  ami  taster,  til. 
he  sinks  into  his  grave. 

Sliatiespeare.  Much  Ado  about  KoiJting,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 
The  Cinque  ports,  or  five  most  import.nnt  havens,  as  they 
formerly  were  esteemed  in  the  kingdom,  viz.  Dover.  Sand- 
wich, Romney,  Hastings,  Tlyie.—Blaclisionc.  Com.  b.  iii.  c.  0. 


Cifer 

cnage  says 


CI'PHER.u.    ^         Fr.   Chifrer ;     It 

Ci'pher,  n.         I  Sp.    Cijhir.      Jlcna! 

Ci'rnERUOOD.    [  from  the  Hebrew. 

Ci'pHERiNG,  n.  J  To  coirat,  to  reckon  ;  to 
practise  the  rules  of  arithmetick.  To  practise 
calculation  by  figures.  Also  to  write  in  fictitious 
characters ;  characters  unknown  to  or  concealed 
from  others ;  and  then — to  characterise. 

A  cipher,  (met.)  is  one  of  no  value;  no  im- 
portance. 

Barker  was  one  of  the  Duke's  secretaries,  privy  to  his 
greatest  affairs,  the  writer  of  his  cipfiers,  the  common  cirrici 
of  ciptiered  and  ifecipliered  letters,  the  common  ccinveycr 
and  sender  of  his  messages  and  letters  between  him  and  the 
Queen  of  Scots. — State  Trials.  Duke  of  Norfollt,  an.  1571. 
Let  him  know 

No  more  than  how  to  cip/ter  w  ell,  or  do 

>lis  ti-ii'lcs  by  the  square  root. 

--      ■  -•     "  ■    tl.  sc.  1, 


Tlie  Gua 


CIR 

Eyes,  hide  my  love  and  do  not  show 

To  any  but  to  her  my  notes, 
Who  only  doth  that  nplier  know  ; 
Wherewith  we  pass  our  secret  thoughts. 

Daniel.  Song  from  Second  Chorus. 

Therefore  God,  to  confute  him,  and  to  bring  liim  to  his 

native  ct/pkerhood,  threatened  to  bring  a  sword  against  him 

and  all  his  glory  that  should  strip  him  of  all  his  excellencies 

he  valued  himself  by,  and  should  slay  him. 

Goodwin.    Works,  vol.  V.  p.  443. 
His  father  [Lord  Clarendon]  apprehending  of  what  fatal 
consequences  it  would  have  been  to  the  king's  affairs,  if  his 
correspondence  had  been  discovered  by  unfaithful  secre- 
taries, engaged  him  when  very  young  to  write  all  his  letters 
to  England  in  cipher;  so  that  he  was  generally  half  the  day 
writing  in  cypher  or  decypherlng,  and  was  so  discreet,  as 
well  as  faithful,  that  nothing  was  ever  discovered  by  him. 
Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1667. 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  ought, 
'I'lie  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cijpher  too. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Tillage. 
Attend  at  councils  which  I  must  not  weigh, 
Do  wliat  they  bid;  and  what  they  dictate  say ; 
Enrob'd,  and  hoisted  up  into  my  chair, 
Only  to  be  a  royal  cipher  ttKie.— Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 

CIRC.  >       Lat.    Circus;    Fr.    Cirq^ie,   a 

Circe'nsian.  )  place  in  Rome,  wherein  the 
people  sat  to  behold  plays,  games,  and  public 
exercises.  Also  applied,  generally,  to  any  space 
of  a  circular  form.     See  Circle. 

He  [Claudius]  gave  order  that  for  his  grandmother  Livia, 
tliere  should  by  decree  be  graunted  divine  honours ;  as  also 
in  the  stately  ponipe  of  the  Cirque  solemnities,  a  chariot 
drawn  with  elephants,  like  unto  that  of  Augustus  :  sembla- 
bly ;  for  the  soules  of  his  owne  parents  departed,  dirges,  and 
funerall  feasts :  and  more  than  so,  particularly  in  the  honour 
of  his  father,  Cirque-plaies  and  games  every  yeere  upon  his 
birlhlav;  and  in  memoriall  of  his  mother,  a  coach  to  be  led 
and  dra'wne  along  through  the  cirque:  and  the  surname  of 
Augusta,  which  by  liis  grandmother  was  refused. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  158. 

The  poet  says,  that  whiles  the  degenerating  Romans  had 
left  one  kind  of  baseness,  they  were  fallen  to  another,  a 
servile  sloth :  caring  for  no  publick  affairs,  or  the  glory  of 
their  country;  but,  so  they  might  have  but  victuals  and 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  the  Circensian  shews,  too  basely 
they  reckon'd  themselves  in  a  happy  case. 

Holydaij.  Illusl.  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

What  injury  did  Neptune  suffer,  when  he  [Augustus]  dis- 
placed his  image  in  the  Circensian  games,  because  he  had 
an  m  voyage  at  sen.—StiUingJleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

See  the  Cirque  falls,  th'  unpillar'd  temple  nods. 

Streets  pav'd  with  heroes,  Tyber  choak'd  with  gods: 

Till  Peter's  keys  some  christen'd  Jove  adorn. 

And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  iiis  pagan  horn. 

Pope.  Duvcind,  b.  iii. 

Circs  of  the  same  sort  [of  rude  stones]  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  Cornwall,  so  famous  at  this  day  for  the  athletic  art. 

Warlon.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Diss.  1. 


CI'RCLE,  V. 

Ci'rcle,  n. 

Ci'kcled,  adj. 

Ci'rcler. 

Ci'rclet. 

Ci'rclinc,  n. 

Ci'rcule,  v. 

Ci'rculate,  v. 

Circula'tion. 

Ci'rculatort. 

Circulato'rioi's 

Ci'rcular. 

Ci'rculary. 

Circula'rity. 

Ci'rcllarly. 

Ci'rculine. 

Ci'rciling,  n. 


CIR 

About  my  uecke  a  cit 

By  the  grieuons  complayntes  of  our  liege  subiects  con- 
cerning trafflques,  as  it  were  circuturwise  too  and  fro  both 
our  dominions,  we  have  often  beene  aduertised  that  in  regard 
of  diuers  iniuries  and  damages,  &c. 

JIacklugt.  royages,  vol.  i.  p.  1.59. 

Thus,  like  Medea,  sate  she  in  her  cell, 

Which  she  had  circled  with  her  potent  chnrmes. 

From  thence  all  hind'rance  clearly  to  expel. 


Of  nymphs  and  sheplunl  s-.v  -  ji.u^  ;•  m  lus 
P.  Fletcher.    The  Purpte 
Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  li^ht 
Angels,  for  ye  behold  him,  and  witti  snnfrs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.— Jl/i/(oH.  Paradis 


CIR 

I  The  lungs  of  vipers,  and  other  creatures  (whc 
whose  blood,  even  whilst  it  circulates,  we 
found,  as  to  sense,  actually  cold)  may  give  us 
to  enquire  a  little  more  warily,  whether  the 
respiration  be  to  cool  the  heart.— i!oi//e.  Work: 

\V\\en  we  hoar  the  sound  nf  a  bell  i 


se  hearts  and 
have  alw.iys 
just  ( 


on  a  great  way 
.■  1 1. nil  thence 


Lost, 


Lo!  there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest, 
And  fills  the  tunnell  with  her  circled  nest. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  2. 
Nor  so  begin,  as  did  that  circler  late, 
I  sing  a  noble  warre  and  Priam's  fate. 
What  doth  this  promiser  such  gaping  worth 
Afford!  B.Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poclric. 

"  Royally  clad,"  quoth  he,  "  in  cloth  of  gold. 
As  meetest  may  beseeme  a  noble  mayil : 
Her  faire  lockes  in  rich  circlet  be  tiimUl, 
A  fayrer  wight  did  neuer  Simuv-'  li.  Ihhl. " 


Fairest  of  Starrs,  last  in 
If  better  thou  belon^■  ih 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  tli.i 
With  thy  bright  circlet. 
While  day  arises,  that  i 


Our  knowledge,  like 


iv  linn  111  thy  sphere 
hour  of  prime. 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h. 


ofU 


Fr.  Ccrclc,  circuler ;   It 

Circolo,  circolare ;  Sp.  Cir- 
culo,  circular ;   Lat.  Circu- 
lus ;     Gr.    KvkXos  ;     Lat.  I 
Circus;    Gr.    KtpKos.     Of 
uncertain  origin.  To  circle, 

To  go  round,  to  sur- 
-  round,  to  enclose,  to  en-  ' 
compass;  to  inove  round  , 
or  about,  so  as  to  return 
to  the  point  from  which 
motion  commenced.  And  i 
thus  (met.) —  I 

To  circulate,  (sc. )  a  ! 
rumour,  a  report,  is  to  carry 
it  round  or  about,  to  spread 


it  around  or  about ;  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,\.2\Zi. 

There  as  he  slepte, 

And  efte  with  water,  whiche  she  kepte, 

She  made  a  circle  about  hym  thries. 

And  efte  with  fire  of  sulpher  twies.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

■N^Tiose  heads  forgrowen  with  pine,  circled  alway 

With  misty  cloudes  beaten  with  wind  and  stomie. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
WHierefore  in  as  moche  as  in  an  or.itour  is  rff|uired  to  be 

a  heape  of  all  manner  of  lernynge.  '■  'lii  I :'  -   mi   is  called 

the  worlde  of  science,  of  other  till   r  ! -       "liiche 

is  in  one  worde  of  Greeke  ENCYi  I  '  1!  1  HI  -1     ■       .lire  at 
this  daye,  may  be  founden  but  a  \  i  i  i 

Sir  T.  Ely.  I.  •,..'..     I.  b,  i.e.  13. 


Sun,  stars,  and  all  on  earth  it  hurricth 

To  each  point  of  itself  so  far  as  't  circulelh. 

And  where  it  lighteth  on  advantages, 

Its  circulings  grow  sensible. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c. 

Her  virtues  do,  as  to  their  proper  sphere. 

Return  to  dwell  with  you,  of  whom  they  were : 

As  perfect  motions  are  all  cirenlnr  : 

So  they  to  you,  their  sea,  whence  1     ■  ^^yn-rr;  nrc 

D:iii,;"    r  ■  "     !  '  ■■   t;  :!for 

Which  rule  must  serve  for  lli-   !  lin^' 

that  which  Damascene  hath  tourhii  ■     ■   .-  n'lir 

speeches,  wherein  there  are  attrihuuil  ti,  i..hI  ,m,-  Ii  thiuj 
as  belong  to  manhood,  and  to  man  such  as  properly  cor.ceri 
the  Deitie  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  ass 
elation  of  natures  in  one  subject. — Hooker.  Ecclcs.  Pol.  b. 

And  he  that  challenged  t'l,  '  ■  '-l-  '  ii-  '  mi'-i  i^"  nictu' 

of  an  echo,  must  lau},'li     •    •'         •         '  i     ;■    m  tl 

description  of  invisibiliu  ,  iiMiiuit 

and  fetching  under  lint  >  '  «. 


Ofthat  clear  light,  will 
Let  turn  about  and  siii 
That  sweetly  may  aiit  i 

There  is  noplace  of  jm 
make  my  appearance  I  sn 
head  into  a  round  of  i>m1i 
great  attention  to  tlie  i 
little  circular  audiences. - 

AVe  may  also  with  S.  Ii 
fonuing  his  cures,  and  other  miraculous  works,  C 
use  any  profane,  silly,  phantastick  ceremonies;  any  such 
unaccountable  methods  or  instruments,  as  magicians,  divi- 
ners. circulatoriou.s  juglers,  and  such  emissaries  of  the 
Devil,  or  self-seeking  impostours  are  wont  to  use. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

They  wear  but  few  deaths  ;  their  heads  are  circled  with 
a  short  turban,  fringed  or  laced  at  both  ends;  it  goes  once 
about  the  head,  and  is  tied  in  a  knot,  the  laced  ends  hangmg 
An-vfn.—Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  Ifi.Sfi. 


Others  argued  for  it ;  that  the  cred 
increase  trade  and  the  circulation  of  r 
notes.— jBarwci.  Own  Time.  an.  161)3. 

It  is  in  the  nature  nl'  II, in     ,  ilui 
centre  of  a  ci)'c/c,  shimii 
who  view  them  from  an.  ;  ' 

Burke.  Ai'j,. 


His 


vhen  thy  folding  sta 


relet. 


:  his  1 


The  fragrant  ho^rs,  and  elves. 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 
And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge. 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car.         Collins.  Ode  lo  Evening. 

As  every  one  is  pleased  with  the  imagining  that  he  knows 
something  not  yet  commonly  divulged,  secret  historj-  easily 
gains  credit ;  hut  it  is  for  the  most  part  believed  only  while 
it  circi/Zate  in  whispers;  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told, 
is  openly  confuted.— JiamMcr,  No.  144. 

They  may  want  address  to  watch  the  hints,  which  con- 
versation offers  for  the  display  of  their  particular  attain- 
ments, or  they  may  be  so  much  unfurnished  with  matter  on 
common  subjects,  that  discourse  not  professedly  literary 
glides  over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  without  admitting 
their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circulation. — Id.  No.  14. 

Borde's  circulatory  peregrinations  in  the  quality  of  a 
quack-doctor,  might  have  furnished  more  ample  materials 
for  an  English  topography. 

li'arlon.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

CI'RCUIT,!).  ^        Fr.Circuir;    It.  Circuire ; 

Ci'rci'it,  n.  Sp.  Circuir  ;    Lat.  Circxtitus ; 

Circuite'er.        I    Circumitus,  from  Circum,  and 

Circui'tion.        >  itus,  past  part,  of  ire,  to  go 

CiRcu'iToiis.       I  around,   to   move   round    or 

CiRCi'iTousLv.   I  about. 

CiRCiE,  I'.  J        O'rct/tV  is  applied  especially 

to  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  round  or  about 
which  the  judges  go,  at  certain  periods,  to  per- 
form certain  official  functions. 

Circuilous  is  opposed  to — direct,  straight. 


He  thcji  vysyted  and  circiicd  his  lande  i  i 
tj'ces  to  all  pQtsones.—FnIiyan,  vol.  i.  c.  34. 


imistryng  i 


■th  in  mount  Ethna.  doth  not  so  gret 
if  Home.— Golden  Poke,  c.  36. 


rtin  ;n  I    'I  /!,'  :;nl  ui  small  defence,  it  wyl  be  harde  for  vs 
3  atlende  to  eUL-ry  place. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  52. 

So  the  circuit  or  compasse  of  Ireland  is  1  SCO  miles,  which 
i  200  lesse  than  Ca;sar  doth  reckon  or  accompt. 

Stow.  A  Description  of  England. 


Besides,  whatever  b 
are  so  great  in  Gerni 
Spain  and  Holland  c:i 
circles  of  the  empire  c 


But  your  circuit  will  at  least  procure  you  one  of  the  greatest 
of  temporal  blessings,  health.  What  an  advantageous  cir- 
cumstance is  it,  for  one  that  loves  rambling  so  well,  to  be  a 
grave  and  reputable  rambler?  While  (like  your  fellow 
circuiteer,  the  sun)  you  travel  the  round  of  the  earth,  and 
behold  all  the  iniquities  under  the  heavens ! 

Pope.   To  Mr. .  (On  the  Circuit.) 

Upon  this,  the  chief  began  to  mutter  something  which  I 
supposed  was  a  jirayer;  and  the  two  men,  who  carried  the 
pigs,  continued  to  walk  round  me  all  the  time,  making  at 
least  a  dozen  circuits  before  the  other  had  finished  his 


■  the  means  by 
ribute  little  or 
lanncr,  to  their 
!  Scarcity 


C  I  u 

With  regard  to  Holla-id,  and  tlio  ruling  party  there,  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  tainted,  or  likely  to  he  so  except  hy  fear; 
or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  misled,  unless  indirectly  and  cir- 
cuitously.—Burlte.  Thoughts  on  French  Agairs. 

CIRCUMA'GITATE.  Circum,  and  ayilarc, 
agilatitm,  to  act  frequently  ;  from  Afjcre,  to  drive. 
"  To  drive  around  with  frequent  and  repeated 
motion ;  to  shake,  to  whirl  around. 

But  God  -who  designed  the  heavens  to  he  the  causes  of  all 
changes  and  motions  here  below,  hath  placed  his  angels  in 
their  houses  of  light,  and  given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed 
officers  a  portion  of  the  fiery  luatter  to  cimimagitale  and 
roll.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  6. 


^     Lat.  a, 

>birc',    pre 
J    Cirruma, 


CIRCUMA'MBIENT,  (ulj. 

Cir(''Jma'mbif.n'CY. 

C^ircim-a'mdulate,  v 
from  Circum,  amhi,   (Gr.  AfKpi,) 
around,  and  ire,  to  go. 

Going  around,  surrounding, 
passing. 

Circum-ambulate,— Circum,  and  ambulate,  (qv.) 


ircumam- 

pres.  part.. 

mbiens  ; 

th   signifying 

ing,  cncom- 


ambient  in- 


Wliat  the  instigation  of  Peristasie  or  circu 
closure  can  effect. 

Bacon.   On  Leaniin;/,  Juj  G.  V'ali 
Icereceivethitsfigiu-e  acciiiiliti'  i.n'  "il-u 


I  shall  only  insist  upon  tb  ■       i'   i       "1  this  nohle 

circitm-amhicnt  companion  v\  '  .     :,Lct  of  two  of 

its  meteors,  the  winds,  anil  11  ii. 

Derhuin.    I  '        '  yy,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Those  that  he  employed  lo:   ili  ■  l    m-i  Tiril  part,  were 

ordinary  persons,  that  circumamhiilalvd  witli  their  box  and 

needle,  not  knowing  what  they  did :  but  our  author  IPcllij] 

knew  right  well  how  to  make  use  of  their  lahoius. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oxon. 


CIR 

CIRCUMDU'CT,  !'.  )      Lat.  Circm,ulacerc,  to  ' 
CiRCUMDu'cTioN.  (lead  around;  from  cir- \ 

cum,  and  duclum,  the  past  part,  of  dttcere. 

To  load  round  about,  to  lead  or  bring  astray,  to  i 

bring  to  nothing ;  and  thu.«,  in  the  civil  law,  to  an-  j 

nul,  to  cancel. 

Acts  of  judicature  m.iy  be  cancelled  and  circumducted  hy  \ 
the  will  and  direction  of  the  judge  ;  as  also  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties  litigant,  before  the  judge  has  pronounced  and 
given  sentence. — Aylijfe.  Parergon. 


Sayst  thou  so,  Lucan  1  hut  thou  scorn 'st  to  stay 
Under  one  title  :  thou  hast  made  thy  way 
And  flight  above  the  isle,  well  near,  by  this 
In  thy  admired  Peiicgesis, 


?  should  they  fly  ?    The  rjVci/mc 

''d  them  stUl  and  every  breeze  ' 

Armslrong.   The  Art  of  Pn-Si 


r  Hcallh, 


CI'RCUMCEPT.      Lat.  Circum,  around,  and 
Cuptum,  past  part,  of  Capere,  to  take,  to  catch. 

So  that  here  we  stande  like  sbepe  in  a  foldc,  circumcepted 

and  ccpassed  betwene  our  enemies  and  our  doubtful  frendes. 

Ilall.  Rich.  III.  an.  3.  ■ 

CI'RCUMCISE,  r.^       Tr.  Circoncir ;    li.  CirA 

Ci'iici'MCisER.  >cn>icidrre;Sp.Ci7-cuncidar.  | 

CiRCi'Mci'sioN,  j  hilt.  Circumciderc;  circum, 

and  cccdere,   to  cut  around.       Our  old  verb  cir- 

cumcide  was  formed  immediately  from  the  Latin 

present ;  its  successor,  circumcise,  is  formed  from 

the  past  part.  I 

( Met. )  To  admit  to  the  covenant  or  faith. 

if  ghe  lien  riraimcidid  Crist 

\thl  I  vviliirssf  eftsoones  i 
■    ;m    .:    r         •■  i^  dettour  of  1 


'ision  on  the  Muses  of  M.  Drayton. 

CIRCU'MFERENCE,  v.  ~\    Fr.  Circo,,fcrc„cr ; 

ClRCt'.MFERENCE,  71.  V  It.    Circoiiji mi :a  ; 

Circumfere'ntial.  j  Sp.      Cir'cumfcmi- 

cia  ;  Lat.  Circumfcrre,  to  bear  around  ;  from  cir- 
cum, and  fcrcns,  the  pros.  part,  of  fcrre,  to  boar. 
Montague  uses  the  v.  to  circum fcr. 

To  bear,  lead,  move  around,'  surround,  encircle, 
encompass. 

For  then  the  charities  which  power  hath  circuiiifrrred  to 
others,  doe  all  returne,  and  become  her  owne  again'e,  in  the 
perfection  of  charity. — Montague.  Dev.  Ess.  Treat.  5.  §  2. 

But  if  you  fondly  passe  our  profTer'd  otfer, 
'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old-fac'd  walles, 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  warre, 
Though  all  the  English,  and  their  discipline 
"Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circnn'femire. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

O  favourable  spirit,  propitious  guest, 

Well  hast  tluiu  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 

Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 

From  centre  to  circumference,  whereon 

In  conlemplation  of  created  things. 

By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Nor  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  included  onely  in 
itself,  or  circumferenced  by  its  surface,  hut  dilfused  at  inde- 
terminate distances  through  the  air,  water,  and  all  bodies 
circumjacent.— £ro;cH.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


CIR 

CIRCU'MFLUENT.  -^      Laf.  Grcumfluere,  io 
Circu'mfluous.  )  flow  around  ;  from  dr- 

um and  fluere,  to  flow  ;  pres.  part.  Jlut us,  flowing. 
Flowing,  floating,  swimming  around. 

But  the  dignities' 

That  decke  a  king,  there  are  enough  beside 
In  this  circumjlumis  isle,  that  want  no  pride 
To  think  them  worthy  oi.— Chapman.  Horn.  Vdiiss.  b.  i. 

For  as  earth,  so  he  the  world 

■Ruilt  on  circumfinous  waters  calme,  in  wide 

Crystallin  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 

Of  Chaos  farr  remov'd.— i)/;«o».  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii. 


uths 


ripe  maids  ; 


with 
:very  | 


I.n  I  Poul  seie  to  g 
schal  no  thing  pniii 
to  eche  man  that  , 
all  the  lawe  to  be  H . 


Behold,  I  Paul  s.iy  \  i  i  .  ;  ..■:  p.  i  \ '  i  .  I  ..  r!rcumcis'.'d. 
Chryste  shall  profyte  you  notiniige  at  all.  1  testifie  agaynr 
to  euery  manne  which  is  circuiucysed  that  he  is  bound  t-t 
kepe  the  whole  lawe. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  in  Tesus  Crist,  neither  circumcisioun  is  ony  thing  wortli 
neither  prepucie,  but  the  bileue  that  worchith  by  charite. 

IViclif.  lb. 

For  in  Jesu  Chryste,  neither  is  circumcision  any  thynge 
worth,  neither  yet  vncircumcysion,  but  faythe  which  by  lone 
is  mighty  in  operacion. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  cireumcis'd 

In  Dan,  in  Judah,  and  the  bord'ring  tribes 

To  all  posteritv  may  stand  defam'd. 

With  malediction  mention'd,  and  the  blot 

Of  talshood  most  unconjugal  traduct. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

And   Grotius   adds,   that  this  concising  punishment  of 
rircumcisers,   became  a  penal  law  thereupon  among  the 
Visigoths.— W.  Of  Ciril  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 
So  dy'd 

Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 

lake  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 

From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain. 

And  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  joyn'd. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

CIRCUiMCURSA'TION.  Lat.  Circnmcur- 
sare  ;  from  circum,  and  cursare,  to  run  around,  to 
run  about. 

A  running  around  or  about. 

He  allegeth  the  forementioned  address  of  Felicissimus  and 
Fortunatus  to  Pope  Cornelius  ;  the  which  was  but  a  factious 
eircumcursation  of  desperate  wretches. 

Barrou:  Qf  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 


If  we  believe  and  see,  that  the  mind  with  ease, 
pleasure,  and  without  trouble,  disposes  and  commands 
motion  and  member,  every  muscle  and  nerve,  every  re 
and  posture  of  our  corporal  frame  :  we  may  as  well  con- 
ceive, tliat  infinite  and  incomprehensible  spirit,  may  as 
easily  dispose  and  order  every  particle  and  accident  of  this 
great  and  circumferentialwoild.—Feltham,  pt.ii.  Resolve  71. 

Whether  we  mean  thereby  [cosmos,  the  world]  that  one 
single  vortex,  to  which  our  planetary  earth  belongs,  or  a 
system  of  as  many  vortices  as  we  see  fixed  stars  in  the 
heavens,  their  central  or  circumferential  planets  moving 
round  them  respectively. 

Cudworth.  Immutable  Morality,  p.  171. 

The  skirt  of  your  fashionable  coats  form  as  large  a  cir- 

-"'       .'.  our  pettycoats;    as  these  are  set  out  with 

■  '    '  ■    ■  '    -  I  .irc  those  with  wire,  to  encrease  and  sustain 

'  I'M  that  hangs  down  on  each  side;  and  tlie 

I  ;    I        I.  is  decreased  in  just  proportion  to  om-  head 

.:i<    -  ■     -  V-,'a,'o;-,  No.  \i3. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  best  way  to  secure  ourselves 
from  thus  perverting  what  is  obscure  in  Scripture,  is,  first 
to  render  ourselves  learned  and  stable  in  what  is  plain  ;  and 
fixing  that  as  our  center,  from  whence  we  are  not  to  be  re- 
moved, we  may  extend  our  thoughts  and  opinions  to  what 
circumference  vie  please. — Atlerbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

At  day-break,  we  discovered  another  island  to  the  north- 
ward, which  wo  judged  to  be  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference.— Cook.  I'oyagc,  vol.  i.  h.  i.  c.  7. 

CI'RCUMFLEX,  n.  Fr.  Circaiifler ;  It.  Cir- 
conflpsso  ;  Sp.  Circumflein  ,  L,it.  Ciinwiflnicre, 
to  bend  around  ;  from  cuciim  and_/7c  t  'c,  the  past 
part,  of flecterc,  to  bend. 

A  bending  (line). 

The  accents  given  to  syllables,  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  then  measure,  as  shoit  or  long,  but  to  denote  their 
tune  as  grave  or  acute  And  if  accr-nted  with  a  r(fc«m;?fj-,  as 
bothLTjxL  md  Mui,  hk,  tlicjricL'.olsniii,  musical  notes. 
And  «  1  II  I    iliL-  natne 

Gri.t  uh  s)U.ahles. 

Ami  IS  I  make  along 


It  wai  his  sword  tnck'd  so  high  above  his  wast,  and  the 
ciirumjlex,  which  persons  of  his  profession  take  in  their 
walking,  made  him  appear  at  a  distance  wounded  and 
UWin^.—Tatlcr,  No  7. 


These  the  M.H  I    .     ■.       :  !.      ,i';ing  Styx  embrace, 
Nine  times  </:.       ■        ' 

/.'.'      /..''."■■  ;?c\  Virgil.  Grorgic,  b.  iv. 
Mentes  my  name  :  I  rule  the  Taphian  race 
Whose  bounds  the  deep  circumfluent  wfives  embrace. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 
That  chief,  rejoin'd  the  God,  his  race  derives 
From  Ithaca,  and  wondrous  woes  survives; 
Laertes'  son  :  girt  with  circumfluous  tides. 
He  still  calamitous  constraint  abides.        /(/.  lb.  b.  iv. 

CIRCUIMFORA'NEAN.  i      Lat.  Circumf>ra- 
Circumfora'.n'eous.  )neus;   from  circum, 

and  forum,  about  the  forum  or  market  place. 
Going  arniin.l  \h>^'  f-nnp  or  ni 'vLrt  place;— 

any  public  pi  .,  i      ■     \    ,   '   •  m :. 


these  players 
gabonds,  rihai 
and  Serapis, 
obloquie  the  j 


CIRCUMFCSE.  ^        Laf.   Circumfinub. 
CiRCUMFi'siox.         V  pnur  around;  from  Ci 
CincuMFc'siLE.        J  and  fusus,  the  past 
offundere,  to  pour. 

Poured  around  ;  spread  or  dispersed  aroui 


And 


it,  she  lookes 
srourseth  fice 
onLadyAnnPawlett. 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  i 


Artist  divine  whose  skilful  hands  infold 
The  victim's  horn  with  circumfusile  gold. 

Pope,  llnmer.  Odyssey, 


and  held,  that  i 
inward  clothin. 
former  of  daily 


•  Mi.iduce,  but  the 
•lift.  Tale  of  a  Tub. 


CIRCUMGESTA'TION.  Lat.  Circumye.itare, 
to  bear  about;  from  circum,  and  gestare,  (formed 
from  geslus,  the  past  part,  of  gererc,)  to  bear  or 
carry. 

A  bearing  or  carrying  around. 


Circumgcstdl 
as  one  of  the  i 
hath  greatly  In 
ture,  &C. — Bp. 


I  "  '  iti-l  to  be  adored,  is  namrd 

■  h  the  Cliurch  of  Rome 

M  ilir  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 

'  :''■  fiam  Popery,  pt.  i.  s.  U. 

CIRCU'MGYRATE,  c.  ^        Fr.  Circvnoirrr  .■ 
CiRCUMGYRA'TiONf  V  Lat.   froiu     ciicnm, 

Circcmgv're.  j  and     gi/nis  ;      Gr. 

Vvpos,  from  yvp-nv,  incurvare,  to  bend,  or  arch. 

To  move  round ;  to  perform  a  rotatory  or  cir- 
cular motion. 


For  like  as  the  tuininps  of  bodies,  which  together  with  a 
circular  motion,  fall  dovinw.ard,  are  not  firm  and  strong,  but 
turning  as  they  do  round  hy  force,  and  tending  downward 


CIR 

A  sweet  river,  which  after  twenty  little  miles  clrcumgijr'iTig,  I 
or  playing  to  and  fro,  discbarges  itscU'  into  the  ocean.  j 

Sir  T.  Herlcrt.  Travels,  p.  43. 

Since  that  philosopher  seems  the  rather  to  make  the  earth 
an  animal  and  a  God,  because  of  its  diurnal  circumgyration 
upon  its  own  axis,  we  may  conclude  that  afterwards  when 
an  his  old  age,  (as  Plutarch  records  from  Theophrastus)  he 
gave  entertainment  also  to  that  other  part  of  the  Pytha-  ; 
gorick  hypothesis,  and  attributed  to  the  earth  a  planetary  ( 
annual  motion  likewise  about  the  sun. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  Si/stem,  p.  235. 

CIRCUMJA'CENT.     Fr.   Circonjacent ;  Lat. 
Ciramjacere,  to  lie  round  about;    from  circum,  \ 
v.wAjaccns,  the  pros.  part,  oi  jitccre,  to  lie.  i 

Lying,  situate  around. 

VsTicn  wood  and  many  other  bodies  do  petrifie  either  by  : 
the  sea,  other  waters,  or  earths  abounding  in  such  spirits : 
we  do  not  usually  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold,  but  rather 
unto  salinous  spirits,  concretive  juices,  and  causes  circum- 
jficcnl,  which  do  assimilate  all  bodies,  not  indisposed  for 
their  impressions. — Brown.  Vultjar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Be  this  understood  of  the  continued  p.irt  of  this  shire, 
■wliich  otlierwise  hath  snips  and  shreds  cut  off  from  the 
whole  cloth,  and  surrounded  with  the  circumjacent  countries, 
even  some  in  O.\fordshire  distanced,  by  Gloucestershire  in- 
terposed.— Fuller.  irortUies.   1Forceslcr:ihire. 

Tile  partition  of  Poland  otTered  an  object  of  spoil,  in  which 
the  parties  might  agree ;  they  were  circumjacent ;  and  each 
might  take  a  portion  convenient  to  his  own  territory. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

CIRCUiMJO'VIAL.  The  satellites  or  moons, 
which  attend  around  the  planet  Jupiter. 

This  is  well  known  among  the  circumjoviah  for  instance, 
that  they  all  have  a  slow  and  gradual  progress,  first  towards 
one,  theu  back  ajaiu  towards  the  other  pole  of  Jupiter. 

Dcrham.  Astro.  Theol.  b.  it.  c.  5. 

CIRCUJILOCU'TION.  >    Fr.  Circontocution ; 

Cip.ruMi.ii'c-iTdUY.  fit.  Circonlocuzione ; 

Sp.  Circutdon'rlrn  ,■  Lat.  Circumloqtii,  to  speak 
mound,  clrc'i!!  ■^'.<[:',  not  straight  forward,  direct 
to  the  pur|,MM'  ;  Iroin  circum,  and  locutus,  past 
part,  of  lv(jui,  to  speak.  Circumlocution,  old 
G.  Douglas  calls — aboutspeach. 

A  circuitous  speech  or  expression.  See  the 
quotation  from  Wilson. 

Circumlocution  is  a  large  description,  either  to  set  forth  a 
thing  more  gorgeously  or  els  to  hide  it,  if  the  eares  can  not 
beare  the  open  speaking  ;  or,  when  with  fewe  words  we  can- 
not open  our  meaning,  to  speake  it  more  largely. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rlietorique,  p.  178. 

I  thoughte  it  rather  better  to  seke  the  edification  of  the 
playne  vnlearned  by  playiie  termjiig  of  wordes,  than  by 
tedious  circumlocution  to  make  a  paraplu-ase  vpon  para- 
phrase.— Vdal.  Prologue  to  Epticsians. 

Indeed  that  most  general  one  [proposition]  what  is,  is, 
may  serve  sometimes  to  show  a  man  the  absurdity  he  is 
guilty  of,  when  by  circumlocution,  or  equivocal  terms,  he 
would  in  particular  instances,  deny  the  same  thing  of  itself; 
because  no  body  will  so  openly  hid  defiance  to  common 
sense,  as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  contr.niUctions  in  plain 
words,  or  if  he  does,  a  man  is  excused,  if  he  breaks  olTany 
farther  discourse  with  him. — Locke.  On  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

Pcriphrase  is  another  great  aid  to  prolixity ;  being  a 
diffused  circumlocutory  manner  of  expressing  a  known  idea, 
which  sliould  be  so  mysteriously  couched,  as  to  give  the 
reader  the  pleasure  of  guessing  what  it  is,  that  the  author 
can  possibly  mean,  and  a  strange  surprise  when  he  finds  it. 
Pope.  Martinus  Scriblerus,  c.  8. 

The  whole  compass  of  the  language  is  tried  to  find  sjmo- 
nimes  and  circnm/ocu/ions  for  massacre  and  murder.  Things 
are  never  called  by  tlieir  common  names.  Massacre  is  some- 


CIRCU.M.-\IL  ia:.     Lat.  Circum,  and  murus, 
or  mcerus,  a  walk.      See  Lmmure. 

As  used  by  Shakespeare  it  is  equivalent  to 

walled  around,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Isab.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  bricke, 
■\Vliosc  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back't. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

CIRCUMNA'VIGATE.'^       Lat,  CiVram,  and 
Circumna'vigable.  4  naviyarc,  i.  e.  navem 

Circumnaviga'tiox.  f  agcre.     Nuvis,  Or. 

Circumna'vigator.  J  Naur,    that    wliich 

floats  or  swims,  from  vativ,  to  float  or  swim. 
To  go  round  in  a  floating  vessel,  in  a  ship ;  to 

sail  around ;  or,  as  Warner  expresses  it,  to  circum- 

sail,  (qv.) 
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Thus  liaving  circumnavigated  the  whole  earth,  let  the 
ship  no  longer  be  termed  the  Desire,  but  tlie  Performance. 
He  [Cavendish]  was  the  third  man,  and  second  Englishman 
of  such  universal  undertakings.— JiiJter.  Worthies.  Suffolk. 

Of  how  infinite  advantage  it  hath  been  to  these  two  or 
tlrree  last  ages,— the  resolving  experimentally  those  ancient 
problems  of  the  spherical  roundness  of  the  earth,  of  the  being 
of  antipodes,  of  the  habitableness  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the 
rendering  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  circumnavigahle,  do 
abundantly  demonstrate.— Jiffy.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

His  [Magalhaens]  ship,  called  the  Victory,  was  the  first 
that  circumnavigated  the  globe;  and  the  only  one  of  his 
squadron  that  surmounted  the  dangers  and  distresses  which 
attended  his  heroic  enterprise. 

Cook.  Introd.  to  Second  Voyage,  vol.  lu. 

His  [Howard's]  plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius 
as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circum- 
navigation of  charity. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

They  [the  Spaniards]  were  the  second  nation  that  dared 
the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  second  circumnavi- 
gators oi  the  glohe.— Johnson.  Faulkland  Islands. 

CIRCUMPLE'XION.  Lat.  Circumpkcti,  to 
fold  around,  to  enfold  or  embrace  ;  from  circum, 
and  plexu.%  the  past  part.  o{ plectere,{Gr.'n\(K-eiy,) 
to  knit  together,  to  connect,  to  clasp,  to  embrace. 

I  wot  not  what  circumvlexions  and  environments. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  \>.W . 
Til  tnin  it  wa^s  nfti-r  liis  fall,  but  before  he  was  turned  out 

i.r  V  ■  i.!;  .-,  Ti  i;  1..   I;;  p'f  '  1 1 1 1  „ll' hls  fig-lcaf  Cirou7»;iir'.r/on, 
v.]   ■  , : I ,     :     ■ ' : ] I -T.  was  but  a  kind  of  gentler 


C  ilvC  L  .'iil-'U.--l  TION.     Lat.  Circumponcre,  to 
put  or  place  around  or  about ;  circum,  and  ;;os;(«s, 
the  past  part.  o( poucre,  to  place  or  put. 
A  placing  or  putting  round  or  about. 
Now  is  your  time  for  circumposition  by  tubs  or  baskets 
of  earth,  and  for  laying  of  branches  to  take  root. 

Evelyn.  Kalcndarium,  February. 
We  see  that  the  water  may  be  easily  deprived  of  its  fluidity 
by  the  circumposilinn  of  snow  and  salt,  and  reduced  to  be 
fluid  again  by  the  $im.— Bogle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  599. 

CIRCUMROTA'TION.  )      Lat.  Circum,  and 
Circumrota'torv.  irota,  awheel;  which 

Vossius  thinks  is  from  'PoBeii',   cum  impelu  frrri, 
to  be  forced  along ;  to  be  whirled  about. 
A  wheeling  around. 

The  power  of  agitation  upon  the  spirits  is  well  known  ; 
every  man  has  felt  his  heart  lightened  in  a  rapid  vehicle,  or 
on  a  galloping  horse ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he 
who  towers  to  the  fifth  story,  is  whiried  through  more  space 
by  every  circumrotalion.  than  another  that  grovels  upon 
the  ground-floor. — Rambler,  No.  117. 


CIRCUMSA'ILED.    Compoiradcd  of  the  Lat. 
Circum,  and  Eng.  Suit. 
To  sail  around,  to  circumnavigate, 
(of  whom  are  some 


CIR 


But,  moderns,  y 

Haue  circum-sail'd  tlie  cart 
Here  pardon  vs  your  sailes,  a 

Your  proper  praises  bearth. 


giue 


England,  b.  xi. 
Circnnxci 


ihir;  Lat. 
rru7n>tcribcre,  to 
id  scrihcrc,  which 
to  grave. 


CI'RCUMSCRIBE,  y.^         Fr. 

ClRCUMSCRl'PTIO.V.  I    If.  Circ 

CiRCUMSCRl'PTIVE.  |    Circun: 

CiRCUMSCRl'pTIVELY.  } 

prove  around  ;   from  circuit, 
Vossius  thinks  is  from  rpa<j>- 

To  grave,  or  write  around,  (sc.)  certain  lines, 
limits,  or  bounds  ;  and  thus,  to  limit  or  bound,  to 
confine.  4 

For  God  is  as  mvghtie  in  the  stable  as  in  the  teple.  And 
as  he  is  not  compfehensyble  nor  circumscribed  no  where,  so 
is  he  present  euery  where.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  121. 

And  where  the  one  natiuitie  and  eke  the  other  can  not  be 
in  worde  expressed,  whether  it  be  his  eternall  generacio  of 
his  father,  whiche  from  euer  was  withoute  circumscription 
of  tyme,  or  that,  Sic.—  Udal.  Acts,  c.  8. 

Gest.  How  is  the  bodie  of  Christ  in  heauen,  and  how  is  the 
sacrament,  wliether  circumscriptivelg  or  definitively  ? 

Glen.  The  bodie  of  Christ  is  in  heauen  circumscriptiueUe, 
but  not  so  in  the  sacrament. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  A  Disp.  about  the  Sacrament,  an.  1519. 
Ar.  Thev  that  before  like  gnats  playd  in  his  beames, 

And  throng'd  to  circumscribe  him,  now  not  see  ! 

Nor  deigne  to  hold  a  common  seat  with  him. 

B.  Jonson.  Scjanus,  Act  T. 


Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses  prepar'd 
hi  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

For  the  circumscription  of  a  thing  is  nothing  else  but  the 
determination  or  defining  of  its  place,  and  so  both  tbs 
tearmes  of  distinction  are  the  same. 

More.  Immorlality  of  tlie  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

In  so  much  as  CjTil  can  say,  if  the  Deitie  itselfe  were 
capable  of  partition,  it  must  be  a  bodie,  and  if  it  were  a 
bodie,  it  must  needs  be  in  a  place,  and  have  quantitie  and 
magnitude  ;  and,  thereupon,  should  not  auoid  circumscrip- 
tion.—Bp.  Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

■Wlien  God  spe.nks  by  his  prophet,  he  never  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  thereby  signifying  his  Majesty  and  Omnipre- 
sence. He  would  have  said,  I  hate  putting  away,  saith  tlie 
Lord  ;  and  not  sent  word  by  Malachi  in  a  sudden  fall'n  stile, 
The  Lord  God  saith  tliat  he  hateth  putting  away  .  tliat  were 
a  plirase  to  shrink  the  glorious  Omnipresence  of  God  speak- 
ing into  a  kind  of  circumscriptive  absence. 

Milton.   Telrachordon. 


These  words,  taken  circumscriptly,  without  regard  to  any 
precedent  law  of  Moses,  or  attestation  of  Christ  himself,  or 
without  care  to  preserve  those  his  fundamental  and  superior 
laws  of  nature  and  charity,  to  which  all  other  ordinances 
give  up  their  seals,  are  as  much  against  plain  equity  and  the 
mercy  of  religion  as  those  words  of  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
bodv,  elementally  understood,  are  against  nature  and  sense. 
Id.  Doctrine  of  Divorce. 

Nor  were  those  blustering  brethren  left  at  large. 
On  seas  and  shores  their  fury  to  discharge  : 
Bound  as  they  are.  and  circumscribed,  in  place. 
They  rend  tlie  world,  resistless,  where  they  pass. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 

However,  if  it  be  the  office  of  those  who  are  thus  circum- 
stanced, to  take  a  decided  part,  it  is  no  less  their  duty  that 
it  .'should  be  a  sober  one.  It  ought  to  be  circumscribed  by 
the  same  laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by  the  same  tem- 
per, which  bound  and  regulate  all  the  virtues. 

Burke.  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded  that  his  old  ac- 
quaintance are  Alexander  and  Caesar,  that  a  room  illumi- 
nated with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  tlie  banks  of 
Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  oi' 
reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry 
may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of  terrestrial  nature. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 

f '  I R  C  U  M  S  P  E'  C  T.  ^  Fr.  Circonspcclion  ,- 
CiRCtM.spF/cTiON'.  I  It.  Circospettn,  circospc- 
Circumspe'ctive.  I  zione ;  Sp.  Circunspecto ,- 
Circumspe'ctively.  VLat.  Circumspicere,  to 
Circumspe'ctly.  I  look  around;  from  cir- 
Circi'mspe'ctness.  j  cum  and  spectus,  the  past 
CiRci'MSPi'cious.      J  part,  of  spccere,  to  sec, 

to  look. 

To  look  around  ;  to  search  around  ;  and  thus  to 

examine,  or  observe,  carefully,  cautiously ;  to  be 

watchful,  vigilant,  attentive.    See  the  extract  from 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 


buiUletli  hi- 


prouydent  and  circumspect  buylder,  that 
not  fnr  a  vaine  braggue  or  shewc  onelye, 
n.ir  lo  sLTuc  hyni  for  a  short  while  and  no  longer:  but  for  a 
llniu'iicsse  and  .stL-tUastnesse  to  stande  and  endure  without 
pciyshyiig  agaynste  any  blousterous  storire  or  tempeste  to 
como.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  0. 


And  that  maybe  wellc  called  circumspection,  whiche  syg- 
nyfictb  as  moche,  as  beholdynge  on  euery  part,  what  is  well 
and  sufliciente,  what  lacketh,  bowe,  and  fromwhens  it  may 
be  prouidcd. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

And  this  man  vseth  hymselfe  in  thys  place  therefore, 
verve  cirrumspecthic  for  this  povnt  in  this  chapiter,  wher  he 
spc'akekh  of  heretikes  after  his  liii.  sortes  of  folke  before. 

Sir  T.  More.   K'orte,  p.  941. 
But  I  have  learned  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  not  locallie  nor  circumspcctiuelie,  but  after  an 
vnspeakeable  manor  vnknownc  to  man. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  A  Disput.  about  the  Sacrament,  an.  I5i9. 

His  swelling  blood  exhales,  and  therefore  hear 
What  gives  my  temperate  brother  cause  to  use 
His  readiest  circumspection,  and  consult 
For  remedy  against  all  his  wicked  purposes. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletck.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night 

Secret  they  finisb'd,  and  in  order  set, 

With  silent  circumspection  unespi'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

She  so  maturely  and  circumspectly  of^osei  herself  against 
the  hostile  designs  of  them  and  others,  that  from  this  time 
she  was  to  her  friends  an  admiration,  and  a  tcrrour  to  her 
foes.— Camden.  Elinab.  an.  1500. 


CIR 

Travel  is  reputed  a  proper  means  to  create  men  wise,  and 

a  possible  to  make  them  honest,  because  it  forces  circum- 

spcctness  on  those  abroad,  who  at  home  are  nursed  in  security. 

Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  90. 

How  can  man  think  to  act  his  ill  unseen,  when  God  shall, 
like  the  air,  be  circumspicuous  round  about  him  ?  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  such  a  Majesty  should  either  not  defend  the  inno- 
CPUt,  or  permit  an  ill  unpunished.— i'ci/AaiK,  pt.i.  Res.  98. 

However  it  happened,  I  found  it  agreed  by  all  the  most 
r'.iligent  and  circumspect  inquiries  I  could  make,  that  in  the 
years  sixty-nine  and  seventy  there  was  hardly  any  foreign 
trade  among  them,  besides  that  of  the  Indies,  by  which  the 
traders  made  the  returns  of  their  money  without  loss. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  Uiiited  Provinces,  c.  7. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
Nor  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes. 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  4. 
Now  their  authority  weighs  more  with  me.  than  the  gene- 
ra! vogue,  or  the  concurrent  suffrages  of  a  thousand  others 
who  never  examined  the  thing  so  carefully  and  circum- 
spectly as  they  have  done,  but  run  away  with  the  cry  of  the 
common  herd  of  philosophers.— ifni/.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Being  at  a  great  loss  what  conclusions  to  draw  from  this 
nnaccountable  behaviour,  we  continued  our  march  toward 
tlie  oslror/,  with  great  circumspection,  and  when  we  had 
arrived  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  we  perceived  a  body 
of  armed  men  marching  toward  us. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  vii.  b.  vi.  c.  1. 
But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows, 
And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  stay. 
Frame  your  report  with  circumspective  art. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  vi.  sc.  10. 
Then  judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man 
A-s  circumspectly  as  you  can. 
And,  having  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours, 
Sucli  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures. 
Enfeeble  his  affection.— Cowper.  Friendship, 


CIR 

May  it  not  be,  for  that  the  ayr  of  rivers  being  always  gross  ' 
and  heavy,  in  winter  is  more  inspissate  by  reason  of  the 
circumstnnt  cold,  and  so  is  an  hindrance  to  the  course  of 
ships.— y/o«a«ii.  Plutarch,  p.  823.  ' 

This  fierce  abridgment,  ' 

Hath  to  it  circumstantialt  branches,  which  , 

Distinction  should  be  rich  in. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

[This]  induces  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that  every  worthynian  [ 
in  parliament,  for  the  word  baron  imports  no  more,  might 
for  the  public  good  be  thought  a  fit  peer  and  judge  of  the  ^ 


of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

This  probleme  in  Christian  Philosophy  is  yet  more  intel- 
ligible, and  will  be  reduced  to  certain  experience,  if  we  con- 
sider good  life  in  union  and  concretion,  with  particular, 
material,  and  circumstantiate  actions  of  piety. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  Disc.  15. 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  I  have  {informative  only)  hinted  a 
little  at  the  main  things  which  I  am  often  charged  with,  my 
memory  cannot  fully  reach  all,  neither  will  time  permit  to 
circumstantiate  these  particulars,  which  I  have  only  touched 
in  the  general. — State  Trials.  Marquis  of  Argyle 


CIR 

To  come  avouml,  (sc.)  cither  by  fi-aiid  or  force; 
now  used  in  general  with  a  subaudition  of  fraud ; 
and  thus  to — 

Circumvent  is — to  surround  or  encompass  with 
snares ;  to  deceive,  to  delude,  to  cheat. 

To  come  around  any  one,  is  still  used  in  vulgar 
speech. 


Now  because  I  had  once  subniitli 
chauncellour,  and  I  was  tliereby  circi 
thought  I  would  not  now  bee  so  hu.M; 


Nevertheless  your  Majesty  now  of  late  hath  found,  and 
tried  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  the  said  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  contrary  to  the  singular  trust  and 
confidence  which  your  Majesty  had  in  him,  to  be  the  most 
false  and  corrupt  traitour,  deceiver,  and  circumventor  against 
your  most  royal  person,  and  the  imperial  crowne  of  this 
your  realm.— !B«)-«e«.  Mecords,  b.  iii.  No.  16.  Attainder  of 
T.  Cromwell. 


1661. 
as  thf 


That  court : 


Fr.  Circonslance  ; 
It.  Circostanza ;  Sp. 
Circunstancia ;  Lat. 
Circumstare, to  stand 
►  around ;  from  Cir- 
cum,  and  stans,  the 
pres.  part,  of  stare, 
to  stand. 

It   is    applied, — 


f'I'RCUMSTANCE,  v. 

Cl'llCUMSTANCE,  n. 

Ci'rcumstant,  a/lj. 

Ciucumsta'xtial,  adj. 

Circumsta'ntial,  n. 

Circumsta'ntiali-y. 

Circumsta'ntiatk,  v. 

Circumsta'ntiate,  adj. 

Ci'rcumstantly. 
individually, — to  any  thing  surrounding,  or  in  any 
manner  attending,  accompanying,  or  connected 
with  the  main  fact ;  collectively,  in  the  plural,  to 
the  whole  state,  situation  or  condition  of  affairs, 
as  formed,  constituted,  or  composed  by  various 
separate  particulars ;  the  particulars.    '  And — 

To  circumstance,  and  circumstantiate,  are  to  cause 
to  be,  to  put  or  place  in  such  state,  situation,  or 
condition ;  to  assure  or  confirm  by  circumstances. 

Circumstantial  is  applied  by  Milton  to  men  atten- 
tive to  circunistances,  to  minute  particulars. 

Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon, 

His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon, 

Futle  pitously,  with  alle  circumstances, 

All  tell  I  not  as  now  his  observances. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2262. 

One  Scripture  will  helpe  to  declare  another.  And  the 
circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  the  places  that  go  before  and 
after,  wil  geue  light  vnto  the  middle  text. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  142. 

A  gentylman,  hareheadded,  &  set  on  knees,  with  a  knife 
prepared  properly  to  that  use,  also  with  certain  jestures, 
cuttes  a  sunder  certaine  partes  of  the  wild  beast  in  a  certain 
order  very  circumstantly.—Chaloner.  Frayze  of  Follie,{m7 .) 

You  have  refin'd  me,  and  to  worthiest  things. 

Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  I  see 
n.ivcness,  or  use,  not  nature,  value  brings  ; 

And  such,  as  they  are  cireumstanc'd,  they  be. 


Donne.  To  the  Cou 


tiii. 


Which  words  being  both  noted  and  taken  grieuously  that 
hee  should  so  discourage  the  souldiers,  hee  was  taken  and 
carried  to  Skiiike,  who  without  any  circumstances  con- 
demned him  to  be  thrown  off  the  great  steeple  of  the  towne 
into  the  Reine,  which  was  accomplished. 

Slow.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1586. 
Man.  No  preface  needs,  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 
Mess.  It  would  burst  forth,  but  I  recover  breath 
And  sense  distract,  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 
Man.  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisies, 


And  in  case  circumstances  should  so 
youth  and  quality  should  be  attenihd  1;  -c:  i  ilMitifiil 
fortune,  as  that  after  all,  that  either  jiii  i  :  i  i  ;  , ,  :  v  de- 
cency canchallenge,  thereremains  yet  i  m  I  :  lir\e 
the  poor,  and  purchase  rarities  thenisrl  ,  i  :  i,  !.  so 
severe  as  to  condemn  persons  so  circ'nr.in.:  /,  n  !  i  iil  nut 
with  those  that  are  able  to  reconcile  sumpfiiouMicss  and 
charity. — Boyle.  Occasional  Itejlections,  s.  5.  Ref.  9. 

At  the  first  exsuction,  which  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  well  emptied  the  internal  glass,  this  vessel  was,  by  a 
pressure  of  the  superior  air  upon  the  circumslani  water, 
broken  into  I  know  not  how  many  pieces. 

Id.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  640. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  the  essentials  in 
religious  worship,  and  external  accidents  that  cloath  it, 
between  what  enters  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  what  is 
merely  circumstantial, Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  10. 

And  so  we  say,  as  to  the  fourth,  the  bodily  rest  that  is 
there  enjoined,  and  the  precise  day  to  which  the  command- 
ment hath  respect  are  by  no  means  of  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  the  commandment;  but  are  to  be  accounted 
circumslantinls  added  to  it,  the  better  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  church  that  then  was. 
j  Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  13. 

i       I  conceived  myself  obliged  to  set  down  somewhat  circum- 
stantially not  only  the  events  but  the  manner  of  my  trials. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

If  ever  there  was  a  subordinate  dominion  pleasantly  cir- 
cumstanced to  the  superior  power,  it  was  this  ;  a  large  rent 
or  tribute,  to  the  amount  of  260,00OL  a  year,  was  paid  in 
monthly  instalments  with  the  punctuality  of  a  dividend  at  the 
Bank.— £ar/lc.  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our  review  of  the  three  simple 
forms  of  artificial  society,  and  we  have  shown  them,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  name,  or  in  some  slight  circum- 
stances, to  be  all  alike  in  effect ;  in  effect  to  he  all  tyrannies. 
.  Id.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

'  I  shall  now  give  a  more  full  and  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  each,  in  which,  if  some  things  should  happen  to  be 
repeated,  the  greater  part  will  be  found  new. 

I  Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

I       CIRCUMTERR.VNEOUS.    U\f.Circum,tmA 

j  terra,  the  earth. 

j       Being  or  dwelling  around  the  earth. 

Celsus  writes  : — We  ought  to  give  credit  to  wise  men, 
who  aflirm  that  most  of  these  lower  and  circumterraneous 
demons  delight  in  geniture,  blood,  &c.  And  Origen  agrees 
with  him. — Ilollywell.  Melamp.  p.  101. 

j  CIRCUMVALLA'TION.  \t.  Circonvallazionc; 
Sp.  Circunvalacion ;  Lat.  Circumvallare,  to  sur- 
round with  a  vallmn,  i.e.  with  a  fortification, 
composed  e.v  vallis,  of  stakes.  Applied  generally 
to— 

The  fortificatfons  thrown  around  any  place. 

I  Buckingham  falls  to  circumvallation.  ordering  the  ships 
to  encompass  the  island  without,  to  hinder  all  provision  and 
supply  from  Toiras. — Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  162?. 

The  confederates,  since  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  have 
added  several  new  redoubts  to  their  camp,  and  drawn  the 
cannon  out  of  the  lines  oi  circumvallation  in  a  readiness  for 
the  batteries.— ra«fr.  No.  173. 

CIRCUMVE'NT,  i!.^       Tv.  Circonvenir ;    It. 
Circl'mve'nter.  \   Circonvcnire ;  Lat.  CtV- 

Circumve'ntion.  i  cumvenire,  to   come   a- 

C'lRCiMVENTiNG,  ».  J  rouud  ;  from  circum, 
and  vtntus,  the  past  part,  of  venire,  to  come. 


,r,,,i,!hc'st  speech 

n  ;ly  devise; 

Th'oneautluii:,       :  :      i       ,  i  m  teach, 

The  other  U-ani  ■<  .:■'..  i.  ,iibiilize. 

Both  were  eiiuuyli  1.. .  ,,<«,«,.  «/  the  wise. 

JJa/iicl.  The  Complaint  of  Bosamond. 

And  somewhere  nigh  at  hand ; 

Watches  no  doubt  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder, 
Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  joyn'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
What  euer  haue  bin  thought  on  in  this  state 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumuention. — Sliahespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.sc.2. 

They  sit  m  the  seat  of  judgnrent,  but  go  seldom  by  the 
rule  of  right  in^kct}!!^  m  I  pi  udl\  jicrl  kingthemodcst 
and  harmles';    1  '  I  cnus    lhou.,li 

guilty  of  abon  tr  prisons  but 

with  men  conn  than  in\  just 

cause. — M7lt 


uthlnm 
Camden    LUzabJk,  an   1000. 

'Twas  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind. 
And  to  this  heavy  task  was  I  design'd : 
Reasons  against  her  love  I  knew  were  vain  : 
I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 

Cunning  is  only  the  want  of  understanding;  which, 
because  it  cannot  compass  its  ends  by  direct  ways,  woulu 
do  it  by  a  trick,  and  circumvention. 

Lodie.  Of  Edncalinn,  s.  MO. 

He  then  found  that  one  Bush  had  1"  '  ;,  .  :  t'  I  illli.it 
a  clergyman  was  not  aproper  secir;  •    ;  uiicd 

theofflcefor  himself.     In  a  man  lil,'         ii  '.      ' nun- 

vention  and  inconstancy  must  have  1:0  !■, ,;  \  i,,|.  m  ;iidi-]ia- 
tion. — Johnson.  Life  of  Swift. 

CIRCUMVE'RSION.     Lat.  Circumvcrtcrc ; 
To  turn  around,  or  about. 

For  these  are  the  ascensions  of  divers  circles,  the  circum' 
versions  and  turnings  about,  habitudes  in  references  one  to 
another,  yea.  and  respective  to  us,  which  make  most  elegantly 
those  orderly  elevations  and  depressions  in  altitude,  which 
appear  in  her  [the  Moon's]  motion,  yea,  and  her  digressions 
in  latitude,  all  jointly  with  that  ordinary  and  direct  revo- 
lution of  hers  in  \ouz\i\xie.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  961. 

CIRCUMVE'ST.     Lat.  Circumvestire ; 
To  clothe  around. 

For  I  vrould  not  be  ignorant  by  long  observation,  both 
abroad  and  at  home;  that  every  where  all  greatness  of 
power  and  favour  is  circumvested  with  much  prejudice. 

Reliquice  Wottonimuc,  p.  207. 

Who  on  this  base  the  earth  didst  firmly  found, 
And  mad'st  the  deep  to  circumvest  it  round. 

Id.  Psalm  1C4 


Fr.  Circonvolution :  It. 
Circonvoluzionc         IaA. 


CIRCUMVO'LVE. 

Circumvolu'tion. 
Circumvolvere  ) 
To  roll  around. 

So  that  when  e're  we  circumvotve  our  eyes. 
Such  rich,  such  fresh,  such  sweet  varieties. 
Ravish  our  spirits,  that  entranc't  we  see 
None  writes  love's  passion  in  the  world  like  thee. 

Jl.  Ilerrick.  On  Fletcher's  Incomparable  Plays. 

In  the  motion  of  thine  heaven,  though  some  starrcs  have 
their  owne  peculiar,  and  contrary  courses,  yet  all  yield 
themselves  to  the  sway  of  the  main  circnmvolutian  of  that 
first  mover ;  so  though  I  have  a  will  of  mine  owne.  yet  let  me 
give  myself  over  to  be  ruled,  and  ordered  by  thy  Spirit  in  all 
my\ydiyes.—Bp.IIall.  Meditation  upon  the  Heavens  moving. 


CIT 

CI'STERN.  A  cistd  est  cisterna,  saysVossius. 
Fr.  Ces/erii.  The  Lat.  Cisla ;  Gr.  Kktttj,  sc  called 
a  cuvUale,  qui  veluti  surgit,  from  Kl-6l^,  movere 
in  ambitum,  to  move  in  a  circuit,  (  Lennep. ) 

Any  thing  hollow ;  (sc. )  to  receive  and  contain 
water  or  other  liquid. 

And  he  that  first  cam  (ioun  into  the  chlerne,  after  the 
mniiynge  of  the  water,  was  maad  hool  of  wliat  euer  syknesse 
lie  was  honldun. —  Wictif.  Johrit  c.  5. 

Howbeit,  for  to  keep  good  and  cleare  water,  it  were  the 
better  way  to  have  alwaies  two  cisterns  togither,  that  in  the 
former  the  water  may  settle  and  cast  doun  all  the  grounds 
to  th>!  bottome,  and  so  the  cleare  water  onely  pass  into  tlie 
other,  as  if  it  were  strained  through  a  fine  colendre. 

Holland.  Plhiie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  23. 

Neare  which,  were  cisterns  made. 

All  pav'd,  and  cleare,  where  Troian  wives,  and  their  faire 

(iautihters  had 
Laundrie  for  their  fine  linnen  weeds,  in  times  of  cleanly 
peace. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xy.ii. 

Each  gushing  font  a  marble  cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills  ; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarmed  by  Greece) 
Wasli'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  Peace. 

Pope.  lb. 
Here  blended  swells  with  interfering  rills  ; 
And  here  the  lake's  capacious  cistern  fills. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beaidij,  b.  ii. 

CIT.       )      Used  contemptuously  for  citizen,  or 
Ci'tf.ss.  )  the  inhabitants  oia.cili/,  especially  the 
City  of  London. 
Cits  and  eilesses,  raise  a  joyful  strain, 
'Tis  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign. 

Bryden.  Prologue  to  A  bion  S;  Altianiiis. 
Before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  sick  with  dis- 
gust, and,  perhaps,  reproached  with  my  sobriety,  or  by  some 
sly  insinuations  insulted  as  a  cit. 

Johnson.  Adventurer,  No.  lOG. 

CI'TADEL.  Fr.  Ciladdk;  It.  Citaddla,  from 
Citaile.  Men-age  deduces  it  from  C'ivitus.  (  See 
City.)     Cotgrave  says — 

A  strong  fort  or  castle^  that  scr\TS  both  to  de- 
fend and  to  curb  a  city. 

They  [the  bees]  among  fresh  dews  and  (lowers 

Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  phmk, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  eillndel, 

Now  rub'd  with  baum,  expatiate  and  confer 

Their  slate  affairs.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Cromwell  built  three  citadels,  at  Leith.  Ayr,  and  Inver- 
ness, besides  many  little  tons.— Burnet.  Ou-n  Time,  !i.  i. 

I  now  recollect,  British  com  is  there  also  taxed  up  to  ten 
p3r  cent,  and  this  too  in  the  very  head  quarters,  the  very 
citadel  of  smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

CITE,  V.    \        Fr.  Citer;    Lat.  Ciiare,  from 
Ci'tal.  I   Ciere,  idem  quod  movere,   inter- 

CIT.^'TIo^■.    Vdum  etiam  quod  vocare,  (Festus.) 
Ci'tatorv.   I  Perhaps  from  Ki-^iv.  ire. 
Ci'ter.        )       To  call  upon  or  require  to  come 

forward  or  appear ;  to  summon.      Also,  to  bring 

forward  or  produce  ;  to  quote. 


Golden  Boke,  c.  25. 

VHierevpon  the  seyd  .lohn  Butler  toke  the  arcliebyshops 

sommener  with  hym,  and  went  vnto  the  sayd  Lord  Cohham 

shewing  him  th.at  it  l^.l.  t:  .   :.ii,   '-  ].-.  ;    ,i,   ;;,  ,■  l,e  should 

obey  that  ci7ac^o?;,  anil       .    '   /',  ,:;■ 

Stah   ','■■.         ■       I  .     .  :in.1413. 


kind  of  lirst-fruits,  ur 

The  living,  and  for 
Of  all  past  ages  to  l 
Shall  bast'n,  such  : 


CIT 

And  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blushing  citall  of  himselfe, 
And  chid  his  trewant  youth  with  such  a  grace 
As  if  he  mastred  there  a  double  spirit 


The  Prseses  signified  that  there  had  come  unto  him  in  tht 

name  of  the  remonstr.ints  these  fower,  H.  Leo,  Niellius 

JIatthisius,  and  Pinakerus,  to  give  notice  that  the  remon 

accordi 

Male. 

The  former  delegat  replied,  that  the  deleg,ats  were  not  to 
judge  of  their  opinions,  but  the  synod;  and  that  in  their 
letters  citatorie  they  were  warned  to  come  and  give  an  ac- 
count to  tlie  synod  of  the  doctrine  which  theyh.id  delivered 
in  their  schools  and  pulpits. 

Dr.  Balcanqual.  Letter  in  Hale's  Bern.  p.  29. 

A  little  after  that  the  messenger  earae  from  Rome  with  a 
breve  to  the  legates,  requiring  them  to  proceed  no  farther, 
and  with  an  avocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome  ;  together  with 
letters  citalorij  to  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  there  in 
person,  or  by  their  proxies. 

Burnet.  Hist,  cf  Beformation,  an.  1529. 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  one  citation  more,  out  of 
Athenagoras;  because  the  words  of  that  ancient  writer  are 
very  full  and  expressive. — Atlerburij.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Pref. 


This  Jittle  song  is  not  unlike  a  sonnet  ascribed  to  Shake- 
spear,  which  deserves  to  be  cited  here,  as  a  proof  that  the 
eastern  imagery  is  not  so  difierent  from  the  European  as  we 
are  apt  to  imagine. — Jones.  On  Eastern  Poetry,  Ess.  1. 

The  readerwill  excuse  the  citation  I  make  at  length  from 
his  book ;  he  out  does  himself  upon  this  occasion. 

Burke.  On  a  late  State  o/ the  Kalian. 

CI'THERN.n.  Sw.Zictra;  ¥r.  Cistre,  (/Hilare ; 
It.  Citura,  celra,  ghitara !  Sp.  Guitarra;  Lat.  Ci- 
thara;  Gr.  KiSapo.    In  English  also  called  a  jiMitar. 

Gnolh.  And  you  have  pipes  in  your  consort  too. 
Hrua.  And  sack-buts  too,  sir. 

But.  But  the  heads  of  your  instruments  differ;  yours  are 
hogsheads,  theirs  cittern  and  gittern  heads. 
Bail.  All  wooden  heads ;  there  they  meet  again. 

Massinger.  The  Old  Law,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


musick,  came  all  crawling  to  lii 
him,  till  he  gave  over  playing, 


[  [Sir  Henry  Blount]  saw 
linus  was  a  nest  of  four- 
l;;i.I;  and  ugly,  kejtt  by  a 
handle  them,  they  would 


CI'TOLE,  n.  Fr.  Citole ;  Lov,  Lat.  Citola, 
a  musical  instrument.  Sir  J.  Havvkins,  in  his  very 
curious  History  of  Music,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  dulcimer,  and  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Lat.  Cislella,  (Tyrwhitt.) 


-Guh-cr 


•jii.  Paradise  Los 


y Ir  men,  which  sowncd  lowe 

V.        ii  iipe,  and  lute,  and  v.ith  cilole, 

.  ,..   1,  .lie  daunce,  and  the  carole, 

J  a  o.-rUe  a  wise  as  lone  hath  bede, 

A  ?nrte  p.aas  thei  daunce  and  trede, 

And  with  the  women  otherwhile 

AVith  sobre  chere  awonge  thei  smile.— /(Z.  Ih. 

CITY,  n.  ^  Fr.  CtVe;  It.  CM,  atorfe ;  Sii. 
Ci'tizen,  n.  I  Ciudad;  Lat.  CVivyo.s,  from  Ci- 
Ci'tizen,  adj.  I  vis ,-  perhaps,  saysVossius,  from 
Ci'tizensuip.  J  Co-ivis;  and  thus  of  the  same 
Ci'tvcism.  I  origin  as  Co-ctus  ,-  coitus,  a 
Ci'tied.  J  coeundn,  coming   together;   in 

num  coeuntes  vivunt.  Or  from  Kieiv,  ire,  vadere, 
ecause  they  come  to  the  same  society  or  assembly. 
1  irliiiiu^  prefers,  ciere,  that  is,  vocare,  the  word 
liiij  ;i|iplind  to  those,  who  are  called  to  the  same 

rv;;,,;,— It.    Cilladino;     Sp.    Ciudadano ;    Fr. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  city ;  one  who  dwells  or  in- 
m'  I-  ill  n  (■/'//;  one  who  possesses  or  enjoys 
■^  I  '11  11  i  il  .-^^^  of  a  city ;  a  freeman  of  a  city ; 
'ii  ,-,  pursues,  or  practises  the  trades 

•  r  1       II  111  u  fiVy,— as  opposed  to  those  who 


CIV 

For  the  legal  application  of  the  name  city,  see 
the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

City  is  very  much  used,  prefixed. 

Stanihurst  (^Description  of  Ireland,  c.  1.)  affects 
to  write  ciuitie ;  and  Fuller,  city-nesse,  as  distin- 
guished from  church,  {Devonshire. ) 

Romulus  and  Remus  the  twie  bretheren  ywys 
Bi  gonne  tho  first  Rome,  that  noble  cite  ys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  38. 
Castels  and  ciiez  that  he  of  Isaac  held. 

I).  Brunne,  p.  167. 
But  \\\^1cytesetjnes  hatiden  him :  and  senten  massanger 
after  hym,"and  seiden,  we  wolen  not  that  he  regne  on  us 

WicliJ.  Luke,  c.  19. 


Ami  thus  thei  passen  thurghout  the  citie, 
And  to  the  hstes  comen  thev  be  time. 

Chaucer.   Kniglites  Taie,  v.  257C. 
This  kynge  with  noble  purueiance 
Hath  for  him  selfe  his  chare  araicd, 
Wherin  he  wolde  ride  amaied. 
Out  of  the  citie  for  to  plaie.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  thirde  dale  she  goth  to  plaine 

With  many  a  worthie  citezaine 

And  he  with  many  a  citezeine.  Id.  lb. 

Thei  toke  his  handes  l.et\ve,..e  lluirs.  and  if  tli.v  folt  thcim 
softe  and  smothe,  !niii.\|.  ,■■,..,:,  \    I  ,:  \ ,  I  ■    - '  T 

dispatched  and  senl  111  ,      i  ,   i:- .  s 

hardeand  ful  of  hani  '  11.  i:       ',    .   .i  . ..;   .1  i  m 

a  ci/cfLVi  and  dwolU  1  n.  1:     i 


her  citizri. 
is  the  oiiU 
or  feedcth 


Whereas  the  hermit  leads  a  sweet  retired  life, 

From  villages  replete  with  ragg'd  and  sweating  clowns 

And  from  the  loathsome  airs  of  smoky  citied  towns. 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  13. 
Amphion  was  virtuous,  wise,  and  eloquent ;  and  by  his 
prudencie  and  sweete  oratory,  he  brought  sauage  people 
vnto  ciuility,  and  taught  tlie  ignoi-ant  knowledge,  making 
them  line  together  in  citties  conformable  vnto  humaine 
lawes.— S/oid.  Memorable  Antiquities,  p.  19. 


sieke  ] 


.veil : 


Sliahespcarc.  Cymh 
And  I  assure  you,  althougli  ii"  '  i    i  i 
particular  man,  of  goodly  hav  i  i . 
and  of  as  hard'ned  and  exii  1!.    ;     .    i 

naturally-qualified  amongst  iIk i 

transform'd,  from  his  originall  i 


Cgnlltias  Revels,  Act  v. 
Though  they  are  in  the  world,  tliey  are  not  of  i 


■iiil  may  live  in  another,  and  yet  not  be  fre 


Bp.  Beieridye,  vol.  i.  Sex.  iS. 

Tliey,  taking  it  otherwise,  and  refusing  the  good,  through 
an  implanted  evil  disposition,  and  always  prone  to  mischief, 
have  not  only  rejected  the  citizenship,  as  dishonourable,  but 
also  abhor  both  openly  and  secretly,  the  few  among  them 
who  are  well  aflccted  to  us. 

Bp.  Wilson.  Bible,  S  Maceai.  Hi.  1G. 

A  city  is  a  town  in...';...  '.  .'.,  ulii.li  j,  .  r  li.is  liecn  the 
see  of  abishop:  atni  i  .    i  '      i       Iten  dis- 

solved, as  at  Weslunn     .  I     .1  ..    .  i:;  a  ..(,'//. 

y.\„,  ,  .  .„,    !  ■  ,  „..,,,  , ,.,.„,  mirod.  $4. 

Our  citizenship,  as  sailli  th:-  ai  ..stle.  is  in  lic.a;pu. 

Bp.  Home.  Occasional  Sermons,  p.  15S. 

CI'TRINE.      >      Of  the  colour  of  the  citron, 

Cni.r./ii.iN.  (  or  *■!,(!,-!  ry.Ho,vn,nlour." 


1.     ,  .       .iiur  the  same,  and  ;.  ■    '    r- 

|.       .     I.       ..         liiromethe  ci7ri7ie,  or  ol    .  .  ,      .. 

I.  1   ,     alcliyme :  which  mai!..   ■.         :     .  .     i'  n 

(■;,'.  1.      i  I  1  I',  rl     digestion,    or    the     ri.'     i      )         .m':        111: 

pliilosGphei's' stone  broughte  almoste  m  tlie  lu  i.Jit  of  per- 
fectione. — Thynne.  Animadversions.  To M asl.T.Speighte. 

Cl'VET.     Fr.  ruv'«;  animal  odoriferant,  from 
Arab.  Zcbcd;  scum-froth,  (Menage.) 


CIV 

Civet  is  an  unctuous  substance  secreted  in  a 
bas  near  the  tail  of  a  fierce  quadruped,  the  Viverra 
zibeiha  of  Linnasus,  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Asot.  Lady,  I  would  descend  to  kiss  your  hand, 
But  that  'tis  gloved,  and  civet  makes  me  sick. 

Massinger.  The  Bondsman,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

As  some  one  civet-wit  among  you,  that  knows  no  other 
learning,  than  the  price  of  satten  and  velvets  ;  nor  other 
perfection,  than  the  wearing  of  a  neat  sute  ;  and  yet  will 
censure  as  desperately  as  the  most  profess'd  critique  in  the 
house  :  presuming  his  clothes  should  bear  him  out  in  't. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels.  Induction. 

Civet-eats  must  be  fretted  and  vexed  before  the  civet  is 
taken  out  of  the  bag,  for  the  more  the  animal  is  enraged,  the 
musk  is  the  better  :— the  only  case,  I  think,  wherein  fretful- 
ness  and  rage  turn  to  account  and  improve  things. 

Home.  Essai/s  ^  Thoughts,  §  30. 

CI'VIC.   \      Lat.  Ctvicus;   from  Cicis;  (See 
Ci'viCAL.  J  CiTV. )     Civic  crowns. 
Crowns  for  peaceful  services  to  the  city  or  state ; 
opposed  to  military. 

Augustus  Caesar  gave  unto  him  [Agrippa]  a  navall  coro- 
net for  subduing  the  .Sicilian  pyrafes :  and  himselfe  received 
f  f  mankind  a  civielce  chaplet,  for  sparing  the  bloud,  and 
saving  the  lives  of  so  many  citizens. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.i. 
The  triumphal  oval,  and  civicall  crowns  of  laurel,  oake, 
and  myrtle,  when  fully  made,  were  pleated  after  this  order. 
Brown.   The  Garden  of  Cyi  us,  c.  2. 
The  monarch,  greatly  conscious  of  his  worth. 
From  books  and  his  retirement  call'd  him  forth  ; 
Adorn'd  the  patriot  with  the  civic  crown, 
The  consul's  fasces  and  patrician  gown.— i?owe.  Mtscenas. 

[Cromwell]  chose  an  Hale  for  his  Chief-justice,  though 
he  absolutely  refused  to  take  his  civick  oaths,  or  to  make 
any  acknowledgment  whatsoever  of  the  legality  of  his  go- 
— Burke.   To  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Lat.  Civilis,  from  Civis.  (  See 


CIVIL,  adj. 

CiVi'LI.iN. 

Ci'viLisE,  or 

Ci'viLIZE. 
Ci'viLISER. 

Civilis.\'tion, 

Ci'viLIST. 

Civi'litt. 

Ci'viLLY. 


City.) 

Of,  or  belonging,  or  per-  I 
taining  to  a  citi/,  or  state  ;  to  { 
-the  policy  or  government  of  | 
a  cifj/  or  state ;  having  the 
habits,  or  manners,  or  disposi- 
tions acquired  by  living  to-  ' 
gether  in  the  same  citi/  or 
state.  Urbane,  polished  or  polite  ;  humane,  gentle, 
complying  ;  politick  ;  grave,  serious.  Opposed 
to  those  who  live  in  a  state  of  natural  wildness 
and  rudeness ;  also  opposed  to  m.ilitary  ;  to  eccle- 
siastical ;  and,  in  law,  to  criminal.  Civil  war  is 
war  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  same  city 
or  state. 


But  surelye  for  my  poore  wj-tte,  me  thinketh  it  somewhat 
more  rjuilytije.  in  some  such  pointes  as  tliis  is,  a  litle  merely 
to  mok  him,  then  with  odious  ernest  argumentes,  seriouslye 
to  preace  vpon  him. — Sir  T.  More.  Worhes,  p.  951. 


€IZ 

In  order  to  the  civilixing  of  the  Wshry,  'in  the  first  year 
of  his  government,  he  [Sir  A.  Chichester]  established  two 
new  circuits  of  assize.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Devonshire. 

Musaeus  first,  then  Orplieus  civilize 

Mankind,  and  gave  thf;  world  their  deities 

To  many  gods  they  taught  devotion. 

Which  were  the  distinct  faculties  of  one. 

Denham.  The  Progress  of  Learning. 

Thus  night  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

Till  civil-suited  morn  appear.  Milton.  II  Pcnseroso. 

The  army,  having  resolved  to  finish  the  work,  appointed 
a  select  number  of  persons,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  . 
themselves  and  their  creatures,  to  have  the  administration 
of  civil  affairs,  calling  them  as  I  said  before,  a  committee  of  | 
safety. — Ludlow.  Mer.ioirs,  vol.ii.  p. 251.  i 

About  this  time  came  forth  a  learned  book,  wrote  by  j 

Doctor  Ponet,  or  Poynet,  now  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  I 

lawfulness  of  priests'  marriage;  which,  in  the  year  1554, 

Dr.  Martyn,  the  civilian,  made  an  answer,  such  as  it  was,  to. 

Strype.  Memoirs.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1552. 

Let  due  civilities  be  strictly  paid  : 

The  wall  surrendt.-r  to  the  hooded  maid  ; 

Nor  let  tliy  sturdy  elbow's  hasty  rage 

Jostle  the  feeble  steps  af  trembling  age.— Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 

Her  safety  rescu'd  Ireland  to  him  owes ; 
And  treacherous  Scotland,  to  no  interest  true, 

Yet  blest  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dispose 
Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  subdue. 

Dryden.  On  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

When  I  consider,  that  the  name  of  barbarians  was  given 
by  the  two  noblesit  people  of  the  earth,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, not  only  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  one  another, 
though  both  those  nations  were  highly  civilized,  and  the 
courtly  Persians,  and  other  voluptuous  Asiaticks,  were  per- 
haps no  less  so  th  an  they ;  I  doubt,  that  most  nations  in  styling 
one  another's  m.mners  extravagant  and  absurd,  are  guided 
more  by  education  and  partiality  than  by  reason. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.  6.  Ref.  3. 

And  the  very  ingenious  writer,  as  he  passed  through  Lon- 
don, not  only  related  it  to  me,  but  very  civilly  offered  me 
farther  satisfaction,  if  I  could  furnish  him  with  a  Romer, 
which  I  was  very  sorry,  that  where  we  then  were,  was  not  to 
be  procured. — Id.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

O  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heav'nly  love. 

Sad  messenger  of  mercy  from  above ! 

Hov/  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear. 

Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear  ! 

His  will  and  judgment  at  continual  strife ; 

That  civil  war  embitters  all  his  life.  Cowper.  Truth. 

If,  therefore,  as  a  religionist,  he  entered  into  society,  it 
was  for  a  reason  different  from  that  for  which,  as  a  civilitt. 
he  constituted  a  commonwealth  ;  that  is,  it  was  not  to  guard 
himself  against  the  malice  of  man. 

Bp.  Warburton.  Alliance.  Church  ^  State,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  our  manners,  our  civi- 
lizalion,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are  connected  with 
manners,  and  with  civilization,  have,  in  this  European 
world  of  ours,  depended  for  ages  upon  two  principles,  and 
were  indeed  the  result  of  both  combined;  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  rehgion. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Wliat'jver  England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive 
increase  of  improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people, 
by  succession  of  civilising  conquests  and  civilizing  settle- 
ments in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see 
as  mut:h  added  to  her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a  single 
life.— j.'rf.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 


CLACK,  u.    ^       Fr.  Claquer  or  climter;  Ger. 
Clack,  n.  \Klaf<ichcH;    Dut.  Klackeii  :   to 

Cla'cker.  r  clack  or  click.  Junius,  Skin- 
Cla'cking,  n.  J  ner,  and  Wachter,  think  all  are 
formed  from  the  sound.  And  see  Clock. 
j  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  clock  ;  a  con- 
,  tinued,  monotonous  noise  ;  incessant  talk. 
I  A  clack  dish, — a  dish  with  a  clacking  lid  or 
cover. 

Though  Venus  smile  with  yelding  eyes, 

i  And  swete  musike  doth  i)lay  and  sing, 

I      Yet  doth  my  spretes  feele  none  of  these, 

The  clacke  doth  at  mine  eare  so  ring. 

Vncertaine  Auclors.  The  Louer  shewing,  ^c 

There  is  a  generation  of  men,  whose  unweighed  custome 
makes  them  clack  out  any  thing  tlieir  heedlesse  fancy 
springes  ;  that  are  so  habited  in  falsehood,  that  they  can  out- 
lye  an  almanack. — Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  4. 

That  I  dare  boldly  justify,  that  he 

Who  but  one  hour  her  loud  clack  can  endure, 

May  undisturbed,  safely,  and  secure 

Sleep  under  any  bells,  and  never  hear 

Tho'  they  were  rung,  the  clappers  at  his  ear. 

Drayton.  The  Moon  Calf. 

It  is  a  pity  that  his  masters,  the  Jesuits,  have  no  more 
trees  for  him  to  set  ivith  tlieir  roots  upward:  any  thing 
rather  then  to  weary  the  worid  with  his  foolish  clacking. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie. 

Luc.  Who,  not  the  duke  ?  Yes,  you  beggar  of  fifty  :  and 
his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducket  in  her  clack-dish ;  the  duke  had 
crotchets  in  him. — Shakes.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices,  in  this  new 
assembly,  was  so  very  great,  tliat  the  Goddess  was  forced  to 
command  silence  several  times,  and  with  some  severity 
before  she  could  make  them  attentive  to  her  edicts. 

Taller,  No.  102. 


.  Records.  Abp.  Parker  to  Cecil,  pt. 


In  sumrae,  a  great  alteration  vniuersally  in  the  gouern- 
meiit  f'lowed.  and  yet  all  was  done  quietly,  ciuilly,  peace- 
ably, without  trouble  to  prince,  or  offence  to  the  subject. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 
O  age  inglorious,  arms  untimely  borne. 
When  that  approved  and  victorious  shield 

Bruis'd  with  the  blows  of  many  a  foreign  field. 

Drayton.  The  Barons    Wars,  b.  ii. 

■  Thou  remembrest 

Since  once  I  sat  vpon  a  promontory, 
And  hearde  a  meare-maide  on  a  dolphin's  backe, 
Vttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
Th.at  the  rude  sea  grew  ciuill  at  her  song. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Ciuill  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of  man,  then 
any  priuate  kind  of  solitary  lining;  because  in  society  this 
good  of  mutuall  participation  is  so  much  larger  than  other- 


Rut  with  respect  to  you,  ye  legislators,  ye  civilisers  of 
mankind!  ye  Orpheuses,  Moseses,  Minoses,  Solons,  These- 
uses,  Lycurguses,  Numas  !  with  respect  to  you  be  it  spoken, 
your  regulations  have  done  more  mischief  in  cold  blood, 
..  No.  64.  than  all  the  rage  of  the  fiercest  animals  in  their  greatest 
terrours,  or  furies,  has  ever  done  or  ever  could  do. 

Id.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 


The  people  behaved  very  civilly,  shewing  us  every  thing 
that  we  expressed  a  desire  to  see. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


-Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politit 


.  10. 


Thu 


luch  Strabo  witnesseth,  men  that  are  ciuill,  do 
leade  their  lines  after  one  common  law  appointing  them 
what  to  doe  :  for  that  other  wise  a  multitude  should,  without 
harmonic  amons;:st  themselues,  concurre  in  the  doing  of  one 
thing  (for  tnis  is  ciuilly  to  line,)  or  that  they  should  in  any 
_..:.  -fjife^  it  jj  not  possible 


Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


15. 


VOL.  I. 


CI'ZARED.     Fr.  Clfeaux ;  It.  Cesoie.     Vari- 
ously written  cisars  or  scissors ,-  manifestly,  says 
Junius,  from  Cisum,  the  past  part,  of  ccedere  or 
cidere,  to  cut. 
Cut  or  clipped. 

Let  me  know. 

Why  mine  own  barber  is  unblcst,  with  him 
My  poor  chinn  too.  for  'tis  not  cizard  just 
To  such  a  favorite's  glass. 
Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Two  noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

CIZE,  u.   ■)      Now  written  size,  (qv.) 

For  the  organizing  of  a  body,  these  three  things  are  re- 
quired, and  no  more  ;  viz.  bulk,  figure,  and  mixture  :  or.  that 
the  parts  of  the  organ,  be  fitly  cized,  shaped,  aud  set  to- 
gether.— Grew.  Cosmol.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

As  the  mixture  of  numbers,  can  beget  nothing  but  num- 
bers, so  the  mixture  of  cize  and  figure,  can  beget  nothing 
,  but  cize  and  figure.— /i.  Jb. 


This  they  find  by  the  noisf 

clackers  beat  much  slower  at  tl 

Blount.  Voyage 


of  those  bortmills  ;   theii 
3se  times  tlian  else. 
nto  the  Levant,  (1650),  p.  18. 


You  re  fair  without,  but  foul  within 
With  shame  impregnated,  and  sin  ; 
To  you  each  impious  scandal's  owing, 
You  set  each  gossip's  clack  agoing. 

Smart.  The  Tea-pot  and  Scrubbing-brush. 

CLAD.  The  A.  S.  Ciaded,  ge-claded,  i.  e. 
Clothed.      See  To  Clothe. 

Bartello  he  which  writeth  ryding  tales, 

Bringes  in  a  knight  which  cladde  was  all  in  greene. 

That  sighed  sore  amidde  his  greeuous  g.ales, 

And  was  in  hold  as  Bartholmew  hath  beene. 

Gascoigne.  Don  Bartholmew  of  Bathe. 

Out  of  whiche  [goodly  tower]  sodaynly  apperyd  iii.  ladyes 
richeiy  clad  in  golde  and  sylke,  with  coronettes  vpon  theyr 
heddes :  wherof  the  firste  was  named  dame  Nature,  the 
second  dame  Grace,  and  the  thirde  dame  Fortune. 

Fabyar.   an.  1532. 

Th'  arch  angel  soon  drew  nigh. 

Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 

Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 

A  militarie  vest  of  purple  flow'd 

Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  graine 

Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 

In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  wooft". 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Within  her  brest,  though  calm ;  her  brest  though  pure, 

Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  rais  d 

Some  troubl'd  thoughts,  which  she  in  sighs,  thus  clnd. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

Here  he  distinguishes  those  who  were  invited,  into  three 

sorts 2.  Those  who  came,  but  had  not  on  a  wedding 

garment,  i.  e.  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  were  not 
new  clad  (as  I  may  say)  with  a  true  repentance,  and  amend- 
ment of  life.— iocA-e.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianily. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  increased  the 
astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  saw  them  dud 
in  iron,  with  thunder  and  lightning  in  their  hands. 

Johnson.  Introduction  to  the  World  Displayed. 

CLAIM,  V.  ^        Our   present   usage,    Skinner 

Claim,  n.       I  thinks,  is,  with  a  slightly  varied 

Cla'imant.    I  signification,  from  the  Lat.  Cin. 

Cla'imer      )  mare,  i.  e.  to  demand  a  riE:ht  by 

calling  loudly  for  it.      Clame,  in  Spenser;    clama- 

tion,   in   Browne ;    and  clamant  in  Thomson,  are 

more  literally  from  the  Latin.      See  Clame. 

Fr.  Clavier, — to  call,  cry,  speak  aloud  or  out. 
Also,  to  claim,  to  make  a  claim  to,  or  lay  in  a  c/«ini 
for ;  to  challenge,  demand,  pretend  a  title  unto. 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

Than  tok  kyng  Knoute  alle  his  hom,ages. 
That  cleymed  to  hold  of  him  ther  heritages. 

R.  Brunne,p.  49. 
T  T 


CLA 

H  thei  .'it  liis  auys  bollie  wild  paid  be, 
Itoberd  salle  cleymc  all  (iuite  to  Henry  bifor  VB  here. 
R.  Brunne.  Id.  p 


And  ouer  this  thei  te!I, 

Her  childe  shall  not  amonge  hem  dwell 

To  claimen  any  herytage.— Go«>i?r.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Oh  common  people  clayme  nothing  but  right, 
And  ceasse  to  seeke  that  you  haue  neuer  lost, 
Slriue  not  for  trifles  :  make  not  all  your  might 
To  put  your  neighbours  purse  to  needless  cost. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruilei  of  Warre. 

Eicharde,  Duke  of  Yorke,  a  noble  manne  and  a  mightie, 
be^anne  not  by  warre,  but  by  lawe,  to  challenge  the  crowne, 
puttynge  his  claime  into  the  parliamente. 

Sir  T.  Afore.  Worket,  p.  3G. 

Where  there  is  then  no  good 

For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 

From  faction  ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  hell 

Precedence,  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 

Of  present  paine,  that  with  ambitious  mind 

Will  covet  more.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Yet  ought  he  not  aduance  himselfe  aboue  his  height. 
He  ought  not  make  a  claime  to  that  he  hath  no  right. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  162. 

As  to  the  proving  the  property  of  such  ships  and  goods  as 
ehall  be  cast  ashore  by  shipwrack,  the  council  deems  it 
necessary  that  an  oath  be  administered  in  those  courts  which 
are  already,  or  shall  hereafter  be  constituted,  where  the 
claimers  may  be  severally  heard. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Banish  Embassadors. 

The  French  pretended  that  the  bare  owning  of  this  title, 
since  they  gave  him  no  assistance  to  make  good  his  claim, 
■was  not  a  breach  of  the  treaty.  But  this  could  not  pass  on 
the  world,  since  the  owning  his  right  was  a  plain  declaration 
that  they  would  assist  him  in  claiming  it,  whensoever  the 
state  of  their  affairs  should  allow  of  it. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1701. 

We  had  scarcely  begun  to  put  this  into  execution,  when 
the  three  Indian  boys  started  suddenly  from  some  bushes, 
where  they  had  concealed  themselves,  and  again  claimed  our 
protection. — Cook.  VoTjage,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

They  "were  told,  in  answer  to  their  claim  to  the  bread 
earned  -with  their  blood,  that  their  services  had  not  been 
rendered  to  the  country  that  now  exists. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

The  pretensions  of  the  three  contending  parties  were  laid 
before  ihe  Pope,  to  whom  such  disputes  were  highly  pleasing ; 
as  he  knew  that  all  claimants  willingly  conspire  to  tiatter 
:&nd  aggiandize  that  authority,  from  which  they  expect  a 
confirmation  of  their  own. 

Id.  Abridgement  of  English  History,  an.  1203. 

CLAM,  or  ^       D\it.  Klam,  clamp,  tenax ;  Ger. 

Clem.  >  Klemmen,    constringere,     to    hold 

Cla'mmy.  )  tight;  A.  S.  Clam,  a  band,  and  the 
A.S.  verb,  Clamiaii;  linire,  oblinire,  to  anoint,  to 
smear  over,  to  damme.  Obfirmare,  to  harden  or 
stiffen,  (Somner.)  Clamm'd,  in  Gloucestershire, 
Mr.  Grose  says,  means  to  be  choaked  up,  as  the  mill 
is  clamm'd  up  ;  and  in  the  north,  starved.  Ray, 
"  Clem'd  or  clam'd,  starved ;  because  by  famine,  the 
guts  and  bowels  are,  as  it  were,  clammed  or  stuck 
together.  Sometimes  it  signifies  thirsty ;  and  we 
know  in  thirst  the  mouth  is  very  often  clammi/." 
Piers  Plouhman  applies  it  to  the  sensation  of  cold  ,- 
and  see  the  example  from  Massinger. 

The  origin  is  this: —the  A.S.  Cla:m.{an,  is 
formed  from  Ge-liman,  gliman,  and,  by  change  of 
g  into  c,  and  of  the  vowel  i  into  e  or  ce,  clcem-an, 
claniian  ;  (See  To  Lime). 

To  stick,  to  fasten  together ;  to  make,  keep,  or 
hold  fast  or  tight  together ;  to  constringe,  or  con- 
strain, or  constrict. 

Clammy,  —  sticky,  glutinous;  of  an  adhesive 
dampness. 

And  eet  this  when  the  hungreth 

Othf  wenne  thou  clomscst  for  cold  oth'  clvngest  for  drouthe. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  256. 

The  meate  whiche  hath  virtue  to  extenuate,  or  make 
humours  subtylle,  it  openeth  the  poores.  and  bryngeth  forthe 
that  whiche  is  faste  in  the  fleshe,  it  makcth  that  whiche  is 
clammye  subtille.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castle  of  Health,  b.  iv. 

A  ligament  or  sinew  is  of  a  nature  between  gristles  and 
nerves,  framed  of  a  tough  and  clammy  portion  of  seed,  for 
knitting  and  holding  the  bones  together,  and  fitting  them 
for  motion.— P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  2.  Note. 

Solicitous  to  increase  it,  when  my  intrails 
Were  clemm'd  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast, 
Was  deaf  to  their  loud  windy  cries. 

ilassinr/er,  The  Roman  Actor,  Act  ii.  bc.  I. 


CL.A 


I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  sly.  What,  will  he  clem  me, 

and  ray  followers  2  Aske  him,  an'  he  will  clem  me :  doe,  goe. 

Jd.  Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Amph.  A  chilling  sweat,  a  daaip  of  jealousie,  | 

Hangs  on  my  brows,  and  clams  upon  my  limbs. 

Dryden.  Antphitryon,  Actiii. 

When  it  is  green  or  first  gathered,  the  juice  is  white 
and  clammy,  and  it  will  stick  like  trlew. 

Bampier.  Voyage,  an.  1G85. 
In  some  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  first 
O'er  all  the  limbs ;  the  sluices  of  the  stin 
Withheld  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provok'd 
The  sweats  o'erllow'd  ;  but  in  a  clammy  tide  : 
Now  free  and  copious,  now  restrain'd  and  slow. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iii. 

CLA'MBER.  Sw.  Clamra;  clamber  or  clammcr, 
from  the  verb  to  climb ;  the  preterperfect  of  which 
was  written  clam  and  clamben.     See  To  Cliimb. 

And  now  he  had  recovered  so  much  force. 

As  what  with  hers,  and  with  the  shepheard's  aid, 

He  clamer'd  up  upon  the  shepheard's  horse. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xix.  s  20. 

Whereupon,  by  reason  that  they  who  were  climcd  up  to 

the  highest  rounds,  could  not  gain  the  pa."apet  and  discharge 

the  ladder,  and  yet  some  or  other  still  cla  nbred  up  after,  the 

ladders  being  overcharged  with  the  weight,  brake  in  pieces. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  C20. 

They  [cucumbers]  love  both  alike  for  to  creepe  and  crawle 
with  their  winding  top-branches  or  tendrils,  and  gladly  they 
would  be  clambering  upon  walls,  and  climbing  up  to  the 
house  roof,  if  they  can  meet  with  any  rou  jh  places  to  take 
hold  by.— /d.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  5. 

Hark !  my  beloved's  voice  !  behold  him  too  ! 
Behold  him  coming  in  the  distant  view ; 
No  clambering  mountains  make  my  lover  stay, 
For  what  are  mountains  in  a  lover's  way  ? 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size,  but  they  are 

accustomed  to  run  upon  rough  ground,  and  therefore  can 

with  great  agility  skip  over  the  bog,  or  clamber  the  mountain. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  IVestern  Islands. 

It.  Chiamare ,-  Sp.  Clamor, 
Llamar ,-  Fr.  Ciamer,  cla- 
meiir ,-  from  Lat.  Clamare. 

To  call  aloud,  to  call  or 
cry  out,  aloud :  to  raise  a 
noisy,  continued  or  repeated 
call  or  cry. 

Clamor,  in  Shakespeare's 
Wi7iter's  Tale,  upon  vvhich 
the  commentators  are  at  variance,  may  have 
been  formed  from  clam ,-  to  clam,  choak  up,  as 
used,  according  to  Mr.  Grose,  in  Gloucestershire. 
See  To  Clam. 

For  thus  the  common  clamour  is 

In  euery  londe,  where  people  dwelleth, 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prologue. 

But  when  they  clamoured  agaynste  hym,  yea,  in  so  much 
that  they  were  not  afrayde  blasphemouslye  and  slanderously 
to  speake  agaynste  Jesus  and  Paule,  he,  hauyingin  remem- 
braunce  what  the  Gospell  in  that  case  woulde  hym  to  doe, 
strooke  his  lappe. — Udal.  Acts,  c.  18. 

As,  where  of  late  I  sent  a  servant  home  about  certain 
business  ;  immediately  after  his  coniyng.  the  bishop's  OiScers 
ascyted  him  to  apperance,  ransacking  Ills  house,  forceil  him 
to  deliver  such  books  as  he  had  ;  violently  withholding  them 
with  veliement  reproches  and  clamorouse  exclamations 
against  heretikes. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  iii.  Letter  to  Cromwell,  No.  38. 

And  further,  that  such  conclusions  as  were  clamorously, 

by  the  advocates  of  the  party  adverse,  alledged  to  be  sujier- 

fiuotis,  his  lordship  in  the  disputation  and  trial  thereot*  in 

the  consistory,  did  manifestly  perceive  that  it  was  not  so. 

Id.  b.  ii.  Bonner,  Let.  from  Rome,  April,  1532,  No.  44. 

Wherefore  Jesus  teachyng  vs  that  it  becometh  not  sue  he 
menne  as  have  once  consecrated  themselves  vnto  the  Holy 
Ghoste  to  have  any  thyng  at  all  to  dooe  with  wicked  spirite  i : 
he  rebuked  their  clamvuryng  and  crying;  and  sore  threatei  t- 
ings  added  he  withall,  to  put  them  to  silence. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  4-. 

I  knockt,  but  no  man  answerd  me  by  name  ; 

I  cald,  but  no  man  answerd  to  my  dame. 

Yet  1  perseuer'd  still  to  knocke  and  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  ]  0. 

But  their  iterated  clamations  to  excitate  their  dying  or 
dead  friends,  or  revoke  them  into  life  again,  was  a  vanity  of 
affection. — Brown.   Urne  Burial,  c.  4. 


CLAME,  n. 

Clamant. 
Clama'tiov. 
Cla'moi:r,  v. 
Cla'moi'r,  n. 
Cla'morous. 
Cla'morol'sly. 
Cla'mourer. 
Cla'mourino,  ?! 


CLA 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air  clamouring  their  god  with  praise. 
Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes, 

Greater  crosses  doe  commonly  swallow  up  the  lesse ;  at 
least,  lesser  evils  are  either  silent,  or  unheard,  while  the  ear 
is  filled  with  the  clamor  of  the  greater. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Ark's  Revenge. 

The  non-residence  therefore  of  the  minister,  or  even  his 
neglects  of  duty,  are  a  mere  pretence  set  up  against  paying 
tithes;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  would  graciously  remit  his 
dues,  too  many  of  these  clamourers  would  readily  dispense 
with  his  residence.— ^Sp.  Ilort.  Charge. 

'Tis  in  this  sense  that  I  am  poor. 

And  I'm  afraid  shall  be  so  still, 
Obstrep'rous  creditors  besiege  my  door. 

And  my  whole  house  clamorous  echoes  fill. 

Cotton.  Poverty. 

During  these  continual  troubles  in  Mounster,  the  two 
lord  iustices  which  laie  at  Dublin  were  much  eased  from  all 
martiall  afiaires  elsewhere,  and  were  troubled  but  with  the 
clamnrings,  exclamations,  and  brabling  of  the  Irish  people, 
not  worth  the  remembering. — Holinshed.  Ireland,  aii.  1592. 

Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labours  scatter'd  round. 
He  sees  ;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Comes  winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Oi  clamant  children  dear. — Thomson.  Autumn. 

We  may  much  more  easily  think  to  clamour  the  sun  and 
stars  out  of  their  courses,  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of 
them  out  of  the  steady  purposes  of  his  own  will,  by  all  the 
vehemence  and  loudness  of  our  petitions. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise, 
Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries. 

Addison.  Horace,  b.  iii.  OJe  8. 

In  oozy  beds  profound  the  billows  sleep. 
No  clamorous  winds  awake  the  silent  deep; 
Uebuk'd,  they  whisper  in  a  gentle  breeze, 
And  all  around  is  universal  peace. 

Hughes.  The  Triumph  of  Peace 

But  scarce  the  first  sweet  morsel  Phineus  took 
When  from  the  clouds  with  swift  prevention  broke, 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  glance  or  stormy  blast, 
Whose  rapid  fury  lays  the  forest  waste. 
Shrill  clamouring  for  their  prey  the  birds  obscene. 

West.  The  Story  of  Phineus. 

"When  pain'd  with  hunger,  the  wild  raven's  brood 
Loud  calls  on  God,  importunate  for  food : 
Who  hears  their  cry,  who  grants  their  hoarse  request, 
I       And  stills  the  clamour  of  the  craving  nest  ? 

Young.  Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

Upon  this,  however,  it  was  eagerly  claimed  by  the  right 
owners,  who.  supported  by  the  other  Indians,  clamorously 
reproached  him  for  invading  their  property,  and  prepared 
to  take  the  canoe  from  him  by  force. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  15. 

CLAMP.   Dwt. Klampe;  formed  from  To  Clam. 
To  harden  or  stifl'en ;  to  tighten,  to  strengthen. 


CLAN.  I  In  Erse,  a  tribe  or  family,  (  Ly e. ) 
Cla'nship.  )  In  Goth.  Klans,  parvulus ;  Kla- 
nam,  parvuli,  little  children,  (ZwAe,  x.  21)  ;  Dut. 
Klayn,  kleijn ;  Ger.  Klein,  parvus,  small ; — these 
seem  to  be  words  of  the  same  origin,  and  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  young,  the  children,  offspring, 
progeny,  descendants. 

They  around  the  fiag 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  thir  several  clanns, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow. 
Swarm  populous.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  il. 


Then  exil'd  crouds  abjure  their  I 

And  sad,  in  search  of  foreign  I 

A  youthful  empress  guides  their  airy  clan 


The  books,  of  which  I'm  chiefly  fond. 

Are  such  as  you  have  whilom  conn'd ; 

That  treat  of  China's  civil  law. 

And  subjects'  right  in  Golconda; 

Of  highway-elephants  at  Ceylon, 

To  rob  in  cla7is,  like  men  o'  th'  Highland. 

Prior.  Another  Epistle  to  F.  Shepherd,  Esq, 

The  mountains  on  the  south  are  well  planted,  and  finely 
cultivated,  high  up.  interspersed  with  the  habitations  of  the 
highlanders,  not  singly,  but  in  groupes,  as  if  they  loved 
society  or  clanship.—Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland. 


}Lat.  Cluncula 
Clandestinus,  for: 
Clam;  itself  of 
origin. 


uncertain 


CLA 

CLA'NCULAR.  ^         Lat.  Clancularius,    and 

Cla'ncularly.       I    Clandestinus,  formed  from 

Clande'stine. 

Clande'stinely. 

Fr.  Oandestin, — close,  privy,  secret,  hidden. 

For  you  to  fasten  peculiarly  upon  that  one  supernumerary 
answer  of  mine,  and  to  make  such  shews  of  triumph,  and 
impute  clancular  dealing  to  tliat  author,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  (on  so  no  manner  of  grounds  or  probabilities,  when 
all  is  laid  together)  is  that,  which  you  ought  to  lay  to  your 
heart,  though  you  will  not  the  sad  story. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 


I  will  leave  it  to  such  as  are  to  claim  after  the  issue  of 
Henry  VII.  to  lay  in  bar  the  poligamy  of  Charles  Brandon 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk;  and  also  the  vitiated  and  clindesHne 
contract,  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  having  no  witne.-is  nor 
solemnization    of   Christian    matrimony,   nor    any  lawful 

matching  of  the  Earl  of  Hartford  and  the  Lady  Katherine.        ^ 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  iii.  No.30.  Lethington  to  Cecil.  Jan.1566.     horror."— rai^cj-.No.  154 
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To  thst  field  I  camel. 

Ere  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  reynard's  track  was  found, 
Or  with  the  high-raised  horn's  melodious  clang 
All  Kilwick  and  all  Dingle-deny  rang. 

Cou'per.  The  Needless  Alarm. 

CLANK,  V.  )      To  Clan^,  (qv.)  merely  with 
Clank,  n.      j  the  change  of  ^  into  k. 

'Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade, 
And  open'd  wide  those  secret  vessels,  wliere 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 
He  falls  !  his  armour  clanks  against  the  ground. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  iv. 
"What  clanks  were  heard,  in  German  skies  afar, 
Of  arms  and  armies,  rushing  to  the  war. 

Dnjden.   Virgil.  Georgic,  b.  i. 


To  this  my  Lord  Bishop  replyed,  that  for  the  first,  since 
they  were  members  of  the  synod,  they  would  not  do  any 
thing  clitncularhi,  without  the  consent  and  privity  of  the  , 
whole  company.— /fafc's  Let.  from  Dart.  Dec.  1618. 

A  certain  prisoner,  (in  1581)  sent  a  letter  to  him  [Bp.  | 
Aylmer]  wherein  was  some  signification  of  a  liberal  gratifi- 
cation offered  for  his  favour,  perhaps  to  procure  him  liberty  | 
some  clanciilar  way.— S/ri/pe.  Life  of  Aglmer,  c.  14. 

They  were  not  done  clancitlnrlij  in  a  blind  corner,  among 
rude  and  simple  people,  but  openly  and  visibly,  every  where 
about  Judaea,  tlie  most  lightsome  place  for  knowledge  and 
goodness  in  tlie  world. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

But  it  will  be  urged  still,  that  civU  assemblies  are  open, 
and  free  for  any  one  to  enter  into  ;  whereas  religious  con- 
venticles are  more  private,  and  thereby  give  opportunity  to 
clandestine  machinations.— ioc/ce.  Concerning  Toleration. 

The  Jews  had  time  to  make  what  interest  they  could  to 
prevent  it  [Haman's  conspiracy]  or  to  provide  for  their 
defence  or  escape,  or  at  least  to  prepare  themselves  for 
death  ;  whereas  this  was  carried  on  so  clandestinely  that  it 
was  not  to  be  known  till  executed. 

Beceridge.  Sermon  on  the  5th  of  Nov.  1704. 

And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend, 
Hid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robes, 
With  servile  secresy  to  lurk  in  shades. 
And  vent  our  sulf 'rings  in  clandestine  groans. 


Jala 


n.  Irene,  Act  i.  sc. 


TSTien 


:  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed 


It  rope 
unauthorised   number  of  the  pamphlet,   [The  Patriot 
King]  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  useless  fury,  resolved  to  blast 
his  memory,  and  employed  Mallet  [1749]  as  an 
of  his  vengeance.— /d.  Life  of  Mallet. 

CLANG,  V 

Clang,  n. 

Cla'ngour. 

Cla'ngous. 

which  Vossius  thinks — a  sono  fictum.      Applied 
to— 

The  noise  of  cranes  and  some  other  birds,  of 
hounds,  of  armour,  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  of 
the  trumpet,  &c.     See  Clank.  j 

Now  clattering  armes,  now  raging  hroyls  of  warre  | 

Gan  passe  the  noyes  of  dredfuU  trompetts  clang, 
Shrowded  with  shafts  the  heauen  ;  with  cloude  of  darts 
Covered  the  a.yio.—Vncertainc  Auclors.  Death  of  Zuroas. 

Haue  I  not  in  a  pitched  battell  heard 

Loud  larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clanguc, 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

But  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 

They  summ'd  their  penns,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 
Witli  clang  despis'd  the  ground  ;  under  a  cloud 
In  prospect.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b. 

Straight  the  air  doth  groan 

With  trumpets,  w^hich  thrice  louder  sounds  do  yield 
Than  deafning  thunders  in  the  airy  field. 
Created  nature  at  the  clangour  quakes. 

Drummand.  The  Shadow  of  Judgment. 

As  for  the  musical  advantage,  although  it  seem  more  rea- 
sonable, yet  do  we  not  observe  that  cranes  and  birds  of  long 
necks  have  any  musical,  but  harsh  and  clangous  throats.       i 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,\i.  y'li.  c.\i.  \ 

The  hunter's  shout, 

Tlie  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet  winding  notes. 

The  pack  wide  opening  load  the  trembling  air  [ 

With  various  melody.  Somervile.  The  Chase,  b.  ii. 


Now  o'er  the  smoaking  vale  each  gen'rous  steed. 
Relaxes  from  the  fervour  of  his  speed  : 
Push'd  up  tlie  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lasli,  and  the  retorted  steel. 

Brooke.  The  Fox  Chase. 

NoAv  is  the  the  dreadful  hour,  now  will  our  torches 
Glare  with  more  livid  horrour,  now  our  sluieks 
And  clanking  arms  will  more  appall  the  foe. 

Mason.  Caractacus, 

CLAP,!;.      "I        Sw:  Klappa;   Dut.  Klappen; 

Clap,  n.  Ger. Ktopjin,  pulsare,  percutere, 

Cla'pper,  v.    >  ferire.       iSomner    explains    the 

Cla'pper,  n.    I  A.  S.  Clappaii,    "  palpitare,  to 

Clap-dish.    J  leap  as  the  hart  doth,  to  move, 

to  dance,  to  pant,  to  clappe."     And  it  may  have 

been  formed  by  the  common  course  of  corruption, 

from  the  A.  S.  Ge-hleap-an,  ghapan,  and  by  change 

of  g  into  c,  and  the   omission   of  e,    clap-an,   or 

clappan. 

It  appears  to  have  originally  denoted  some  such 
quick  and  repeated  motion,  as  the  leaping,  beat- 
ing, or  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  and  then,  more 
generally,  other  quick  motions  or  actions, — as  to 
clap  hands,  to  strike  them  quickly  together  ;  to 
applaud ;  to  clap  to  a  door,  to  shut  it  quickly ; 
to  clap  up  in  prison,  to  shut  up  quickly,  sud- 
denly ;  to  clap  on,  to  put  on,  quickly  ;  (met. )  to 
clap  up  a  marriage,  to  close  or  conclude  it  quickly, 
suddenly. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  sound  which  attends 
such  quick  and  repeated  motions  or  actions,  as 
to  clap  at  the  door ;  knock,  strike  at  it  quickly. 

Clnp-dish, — see  the  quotation  from  Ray's  Pro- 
verbial Phrases. 
For  eft  it  wille  be  wroken  with  a  hardere  klap. 


Thus  arm'd,  away  they  stalk 

Undaunted  ;  o'er  their  heads  the  martial  maid 
Sends  on  the  right  an  her'n  ;  the  ambient  gloom 
Conceals  him  from  the  view,  but  loud  in  air 
They  hear  the  clangor  of  his  sounding  win;is. 

Broome.  Xhf  Tenth  Iliad  of  Home 


unne,  p.  116. 
Many  grete  mishappes,  many  harde  trauaile, 
Haf  comen  vs  hard  clappes  whan  thei  gan  vs  assaile. 

Id.  p.  175. 
Ne  every  apple  that  is  fare  at  eye, 
Ne  is  not  good,  what  so  men  clap  or  crie. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemaniies  Tale,  v.  16,433. 

This  sompnour  clappeth  at  the  widewes  gate  ; 
Come  oute,  he  sayd,  thou  olde  very  trate  ; 
I  trow  tliou  hast  som  frere  or  preest  with  thee. 
Who  clappeth  ?  said  this  wif,  benedicite, 
God  save  you,  sire,  what  is  your  swete  will  ? 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7163. 

For  certes,  as  saith  Seint  Jerome,  the  erth  shal  cast  him 
out  of  it,  and  the  see.  and  also  the  aire,  that  shal  be  ful  of 
thonder  clappes  and  lightnings. — Id.   The  Persones  Tale. 

O  stormy  peple,  unsad  and  ever  untrewe. 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane. 
And  ful  of  clapping.  Id.   The  Cterkes  Tale,  V.  8875. 


And  right  for  fere 

Thei  waren  dombe,  and  dare  not  telle, 

Withouten  sowne,  as  dothe  the  belle,  > 

Whiche  hath  no  clajiper  for  to  chyme.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  I 

Sucli  kindly  wages  Cupide  payes, 

Where  constant  hearts  cannot  remaine,  I 

I  hope  to  see  you  in  such  bandes,  1 

When  I  may  laugh  and  clappe  my  handes. 

Gascoigne.  The  Dole  of  Disdain. 

They  loft  me  nothing  but  my  clothes  to  put  on  my  backe, 
and  so  brouglu  mee  to  "Tirwill  to  the  captaine's  house,  where 
before  I  dyned,  I  had  a  payre  of  fetters  clapped  on  my 
legges,  whtrcwithall  I  sate  vntil  it  was  Munday  in  Easter 
weeks.— Hacktnyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  ]>X.i.  p.  30i. 
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Foure  dayes  after  this  vncomfortable  separation  in  the 
morning  toward  ten  of  the  clocke  we  had  a  terrible  clap  of 
thunder,  which  slew  foure  of  our  men  out  right,  tlieir  necks 
being  wrung  in  sonder  without  speaking  any  word,  and  of 
94  men  there  was  not  one  vntouched. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  103. 

Why  my  lord,  saith  he,  doth  your  lordship  make  so  great 
a  matter  of  the  bell  that  lacketh  his  clapper  !  Here  is  a  bell* 
(saith  he)  and  pointed  to  the  pulpit,  that  had  lacked  a  clap- 
per this  twenty  years.  We  have  a  parson  that  fetcheth  out 
of  his  benefice  fifty  pound  every  yeere,  but  we  never  see 
him. — Latimer.  Sixth  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 

And  forasmuch  as  thou  art  a  Christen  man,  and  rcjoysest 
in  Christ,  1  dare  boldlye  aflirme  for  tliee,  that  thou  takes* 
neyther  pleasure  nor  ioye  of  that  place,  like  as  some  persons 
do,  which  triumphed  of  late,  and  with  much  ioye  and  clap- 
ping of  handes  sent  tidings  into  all  partes,  that  purgatorie 
was  founde  agayne. — Frith.  Works,  p.  60. 

So  Phidias  was  clapt  up  in  prison,  and  there  died  of  a 
sickness,  or  else  of  poison  (as  some  say.) 

Xorth.  Plutarch,  p.  146. 

So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the  knight, 
Wiiom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee, 
Shouting  and  clapping  all  their  hands  on  hight. 
That  all  the  aire  it  fiUs,  and  flyes  to  heauen  bright, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i.  c.  5. 

And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance. 
Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  murrions  on. 
And  trace  the  streets  in  terrour. 

Beaum.  «-  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

There  is  no  way  but  to  clap  up  a  marri.ige  in  hugger- 
mugger.— Jorrf.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  iii.  so.:. 
Now  surely,  shepherd,  here's  a  goodly  song. 

Upon  my  word,  I  never  heard  a  worse. 
Away,  old  fool,  and  learn  to  use  thy  tongue, 
I  would  thy  clap  were  shut  up  in  my  purse 

Drayton,  Ed.  8. 
And  with  the  thunder  claps  of  clashing  armes 
Made  aire  to  sigh  with  sound  of  human  armes. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  563. 
At   every  time  that  he    [Menenius]    was   named,    the 
affectionate  favour  of  the  people  that  stood  in  the  streets 
appeared,  by  clapping  of  hands  and  great  applause. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  174. 

And  when  trimm'd  up 

To  the  height,  as  thou  imagin'st,  in  mine  eyes, 
A  leper  with  a  clap-dish,  (to  give  notice 
He  is  infectious,)  in  respect  to  thee. 
Appears  a  young  Adonis. 

Massinger.  The  Parliament  of  Lone,  Act  ii,  sc.  2, 
This  chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapped  liis  wings  ; 
Then  stretched  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  his  eyes. 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olsmpic  prize. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
It  is  not  poetry  that  makes  men  poor; 
For  few  do  write  that  were  not  so  before ; 
And  those  that  have  writ  best,  had  tliey  been  rich, 
Had  ne'er  been  clapp'd  with  a  poetic  itch. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

If  you  fill  not  the  vessel  up  to  the  top,  but  leave  some 
space  empty  for  the  air  to  take  up,  and  then  clap  your  hand 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  the  fishes  mil  presently  con- 
tend which  shall  get  uppermost  in  the  water,  that  so  they 
may  enjoy  the  open  air. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Wiereupon  Cromwell  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said, 
"  Get  the  gone  for  a  mad  fellow  as  tliou  art." 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

Nor  needed  she  this  whetting,  having  shown  her  zeal  to 
religion,  or  her  anger  rather  towards  the  professors  of  the 
true  religion,  by  clapping  up  so  many  already  as  she  had 
done. — Strype.  Memoirs.  S.  Mary,  an.  1553. 

The  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  indif- 
ferency,  the  likelier  to  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no 
bias  yet  clap'd  on  to  mislead  tliem. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understandiiig,  s.  33. 

As  the  audience  is  not  a  little  abashed,  if  they  find  them- 
selves betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper 
gallery  does  not  come  into  it ;  so  the  actors  do  not  value 
themselves  upon  the  clap,  hut  regard  it  as  meer  brutvm 
fubnen,  or"  empty  noise,  when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  the 
oaken  plant  in  it.— Spectator,  No.  235. 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  the  great  liall,  there  stood  many 
flaggons  ready  charged,  the  General  called  for  wine  to  drink 
the  King's  health  ;  they  brought  him  a  formal  bell  of  silver 
gilt,  that  might  hold  about  two  quarts  or  more ;  he  took  it 
empty,  pulled  out  the  clapper,  and  gave  it  me,  who  he 
intended  to  drink  to,  then  had  the  bell  filled,  drank  it  off  to 
his  I\'rajesty's  health,  then  asked  me  for  tlie  clapper,  put  it 
in,  turned  down  the  bell,  and  rung  it  out,  to  show  he  had 
played  fair,  and  left  nothing  in  it ;  took  out  the  clapper, 
desired  me  to  give  it  to  whom  I  pleased,  then  gave  his  bell 
to  be  filled  again,  and  brought  it  to  me. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Temjilc, 


But  they  never  changed  the  spot,  as  we  do  in  dancing,  and 
though  their  feet  were  not  at  rest,  tliis  exercise  consisted 
Diore  in  moving  the  lingers  very  nimbly,  at  tlie  same  time 
holding  the  hands  in  a  prone  position  near  the  face,  and 
now  and  tlien  clapping  them  together.  ^  ..       „ 

Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  u.  c.  2. 

A  search  was  made,  no  pig  was  found— 
With  thund'ring  claps  the  seats  resound, 
And  pit,  and  box,  and  galleries  roar, 
With— 0  rare !  bravo  1  and  encore.  „  ^  ,  „ 

Smart.  The  Pig,  Fab.  18. 

CLA'PPER.  Mid.  Lat.  Claperia,  claperius ; 
Fr.  Clapier.  Of  uncertain  etymology.  (See 
Menage  and  Du  Cange. )  Cotgrave  says,  "  Clapier, 
a  clapper  of  conies ;  a  heap  of  stones,  whereinto 
they  retire  themselves;  o*r,  (as  our  clapper)  a 
court  walled  about,  and  full  of  neasts  of  boords,  or 
stones  for  tame  conies."  Barrett  says  it  is  also, 
a  doue-cot. 


CLA'PPERCLAW.  Compounded  of  clapper, 
applied  (met. )  to  the  tongue,  and  claw,  to  scratch 
or  tear. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another, 
He  goe  looke  on.        Shakes.  Trail.  S,-  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

O  Lord !  this  nasty  thing  will  bite, 
And  scratch  and  clapper-claw  and  fight. 

Smart.  Madam  ^  the  Magpie. 

CLA'RET.  Fr.  aairet;  Sp.  Clarcte ;  It. 
Claretto.  "  Clairet  est  vin  clair,  rufum."  See 
Menage.     And  see  Clarre. 

A  wine  made  of  red  and  white  grapes. 

CLA'RIFY.        1      Sp.  ClarlficarjFr.ClariJier; 

Cla'kifying,  n.    I  La.t.  Clarificare ;  clarum  red- 

Clarifica'tion.  \dere.       Lat.    Clarus,     clear, 

Cla'ritude.         I  bright,  and./im,  to  make,  or 

Cla'rity.  J  cause  to  be.     The  Gr.  Ao|a- 

aov  aov  to  ovofiLa,  is  in  the  Vulgate,  —  Clarifica 
nomen  tuum ;  which  is  rendered  by  Wiclif — Clarifie 
thi  name.      The  Modern  Version  \ia.%— glorify. 

To  make  clear  or  bright,  spIentUd,  illustrious, 
famous. 

It.  Chiarita;  ha.t.  Claritas ;  "  Fr.  Clarte;  clear- 
ness, light, brightness,  lustre,  transparency,"  (Cot- 
grave.  )  Clarity  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a 
favourite  word. 

Now  my  soule  is  troublid,  and  what  schal  I  seye,  fadir,  sane 
lue  fro  this  our :  but  therfor  I  cam  into  this  our.  Fadir, 
clarijie  thi  name.  And  a  vols  cam  fro  heuene  and  seide, 
and  I  haue  clarified,  and  eft  1  schal  clarifie. 

Wiclif.  John,  c.  12. 

And  he  took  me  up  in  spirit,  into  a  greet  hill  and  high, 

and  he  schewide  to  me  the  hoolie  citee  Jerusalem  comynge 

doun  fro  heuene  or  God,  hauynge  the  cleerte  of  God,  and  the 

light  of  it  lyk  a  precious  stoon  as  the  stoon  iaspis,  as  cristal. 

Id.  Apocalips,  C.21. 

And  whanne  I  sigh  not  for  the  cleerte  of  that  light,  I  was 
led  by  the  bond  of  felowis,  and  I  cam  to  Damask. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  22. 

The  fire,  which  is  the  most  pure  of  elementes,  and  also 
dothe  clarifie  the  other  inferioure  elimetes,  is  deputed  to 
the  highest  sphere  or  place.— i'ir  T.  Elgot.  Governovr,  b.  i. 

■ttTiat  thing  a  candle  is  to  an  yie  well  clarified,  euen  the 
like  thing  is  the  woorde  of  God  to  the  f<ille  beeyng  well 
pourged  throughe  the  singlenesse  of  feith,  fro  naughtie 
afteccions.— Ma/.  Luke,  c.  11. 

The  four  and  twentieth  of  November  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester preached  at  Pauls-Cross,  and  there  shewed  the  blood 
of  Hales,  affinning  it  to  be  no  blood,  but  honey  clarified  and 
coloured  with  saffron,  as  it  had  been  evidently  proved  before 
the  king  and  councel.— BaAcr.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1540. 
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But  from  the  Evangelick  fountains  she 
The  readyest  floods  of  holiness  shall  draw  ; 
Floods,  in  whose  more  than  crystal  clarity 
Innumerable  virgin  Graces  row. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  21.  s.  44. 

Friendship  is  the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our 
passions,  the  discharge  of  our  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to 
our  calamities,  the  counsellor  of  our  doubts,  the  clarity  of 
our  minds,  the  emission  of  our  thoughts,  the  exercise  and 
improvement  of  what  we  meditate. 

£p.  Taylor.  On  Friendship,  p.  39. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Christian  prays  for  his  conversion, 
and  is  at  rest  in  the  truth  of  Jesus,  and  hath  certain  un- 
Expressible  confidencius  and  internal  lights,  clarities  of  the 
holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  loves  to  the  holy  Jesus  produced  in 
his  soul.— /rf.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  scholars,  obscure  men,  that  could 
receive  no  clarity  but  from  the  flame  of  the  state,  should  be 
enirc-red  to  bring  their  unnecessary  disputes,  and,  together 
with  them,  their  quarrels  out  of  the  Universities  into  the 
ealth.— ifo66s.  Behemoth,  pt.  ii. 
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Hull 


Plii 


Those  eyes,  the  Easts  of  gentle  living  light: 
The  diamond  quivers  of  divincst  love; 
Tlie  wells  of  ever  springing  jnys  ;  the  bright 
Mirrors  of  purer  claritudes  than  move 
About  the  silver  heav'ns.— jBeaumon/.  PyscUe 


,  16G. 


For  the  souls  of  men  loving  and  fearing  God  receive  in- 
fluence from  that  divine  light  itself,  whereof  the  sun's  cla- 
Tilii,  and  that  of  the  stars,  is  by  Plato  called  but  a  shadow, 
Lumen  est  umbra  Dei  et  Deus  est  lumen  luminis.  Light  is  the 
shadow  of  God's  brightness,  who  is  the  light  of  light. 

Balegh.  History  of  World,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  U. 


AVherewith  [almonds]  they  also  besmear  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel ;  and  so  draw  it  off,  after  it  hath  rested  some  time. 
It  were  good  to  try  this  clarifying  with  almonds,  in  new 
beer,  or  must,  to  hasten  and  perfect  the  clarifying. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  768. 

All  or  most  of  these  things  you  may  also  perform,  if  1 
mistake  not,  with  clarified  resin,  though  I  am  not  sure  it 
will  do  so  vk]!.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  304. 

The  apples  being  lightly  expressed,  the  infusion  was  (with 
fresh  sc.  fruit)  repeated  once  more,  care  being  to  be  taken, 
that  the  infusion  be  not  made  too  strong  and  thick,  which 
may  hinder  the  seasonable  clarification  of  the  liquor. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 

To  see  worth  and  talents  to  office  preferr'd ; 
The  virtuous  rewarded  ;  the  vicious  deterr'd; 
And  the  streams  of  pollution  where  people  resort. 
New  fed  from  the  clarify'd  springs  of  our  court. 

Brooke,  Air  16. 

CLA'RIONET.  ■)      lUChiarina;   Sp.  Clarinrt; 

Cla'rioun.  f  from  the  Lat.  C/(i?-((.s.     Cot- 

grave  calls  the  Fr.  Clairon  '•  a  kind  of  small, 
straight-mouthed  and  shrill-sounding  trumpet." 

Pipes,  trumpes,  nakeres,  and  clariounes, 
That  in  the  bataiUe  blowen  blody  sounes. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2513. 

He  would  neuer  come  a  lande,  but  kept  styll  his  shypp, 
and  kept  ahvaies  his  port  and  behauourwith  great  tryumphe, 
with  trumpettis,  and  clarions,  as  though  he  had  been  Kyng 
of  Scottis  himselfe. — Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,yoli.  c.  20. 

To  your  request  we  be  well  condescended. 
Call  forth,  let  see  where  is  your  clarionar 

To  blow  a  Waste  with  his  longe  breath  extended ; 
Eolus,  your  trumpet,  that  knowen  is  so  farre. 

Skellon.  The  Crown  of  Laurel. 

Others  on  the  ground 

Walk'd  firm;  the  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

But  here  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 

The  Muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce ; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote, 

Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse. 

Fenton.  Ode.  To  Lord  Gower. 

CLARRE,  n.  "  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and 
spices,  and  afterwards  strained  till  it  is  clear," 
(Tyrwhitt.)     See  Claret. 

Now  drinke  I  not  this  yere  clarre 

If  that  1  lie,  or  forsworne  be  ; 

For  of  the  Goddes  the  vsage  is. 

That  who  so  him  forsweareth  amis 

Shall  that  yere  drinke  no  clarre.— Cliaucer.  Rom.  oflheR. 

And  out  of  this  foutajm  there  issued  in  great  stremes 
punent  and  clarre.     [Piment  and  claire.] 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  c.  157. 

I       CLA'UY,  !•.     To  Clary,  from  the  Lat.  Clarus, 
is  to  make  a cfear,  distinct,  noise;  (q.d.)  sounding 
his  clarion. 
The  crane  that  goeth  before,  if  aught  be  to  be  avoyded 
'  gives  warning  thereof  by  clarying. 

Arthur  Golding.  Translation  of  Solinus. 

CLASH,  1-.     ^      V)at.Kldsen;Ger.Klatschen; 
Clash,  n.  >  Gr.  KAofeii/;  like  clack;  vo.x  a 

Cla'suing,  11.  J  sono  ficta.  (Met.) — 
To  bo  contrary,  contradictory,  or  opposite  to : 

to  contradict  or  oppose ;  to  strike  oppositely,  or 

against. 
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As  they  rode  thus  forth,  the  page  that  bare  the  speare, 
whether  it  were  by  neclygence,  or  that  he  fell  asleite.  he 
lette  the  speare  fall  on  the  other  page's  heed  that  rode  before 
hym,  and  the  heed  of  the  speare  made  a  great  classhe  on  the 
bright  chapewe  of  stele. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  186. 

Some  men  wolde  say,  that  in  mediocritie,  whiche  I  haue 
soo  moche  praysed  in  shootyng,  why  shuld  not  bouling, 
claishe,  pynnes,  and  koytynge,  be  as  moche  commended  ? 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  27. 

Highly  they  raged 

Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arras, 
Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.i. 
Then  from  the  clashes  between  popes  and  kings. 
Debate,  like  sparks  from  flints'  collision,  springs. 

Lenham.  The  Progress  of  Learning, 
To  thee,  thou  brave  Calliope,  we  come. 
Thou  that  maintain'st  the  trumpet  and  the  drum. 
The  neighing-steeds  that  lov'st  to  hear. 
Clashing  of  arms  doth  please  thine  ear. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  3. 

At  length  the  nodding  statue  clash'd  his  arms, 

And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry, 

Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounced  the  word  of  victory. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S,-  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

If  any  law,  or  command  of  man  do  clash  with  any  law  of 
God;  that  is,  if  it  be  either  evil  in  itself,  or  contradictory  to 
the  duty  of  Christians  as  laid  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  that  case, 
that  law,  or  command,  by  what  human  authority  soever  it 
ade  or  given,  doth  not  biiid  our  conscience,  nor  is  any 


Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5.  A  Discourse  ofConsci, 


For  what  can  be  said  more  to  such  persons,  that  are  either 
so  disengeiiuous  or  so  stupid,  as  to  profess  to  believe  that 
all  the  admirable  endowments  and  capacities  of  human  na- 
ture, which  we  sometimes  see  actually  existent  in  one  and 
the  same  person,  can  proceed  from  the  blind  shuffling  and 
casual  clashing  of  atoms. — Bentley,  Ser.  2. 

The  fact  notorious,  nor  obscure  the  cause, 
We  wear  the  chains  of  pleasure  and  of  pride. 
These  share  the  man ;  and  these  distract  him  too ; 
Draw  different  ways,  and  clash  in  their  command. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 
Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings, 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Passions. 

ritten  Clap.ti 


CLASP 

Clasp, 

Cla' 

Cl.V 
the  A.  S.  Clyppa; 

To  clip,  to  embrace  ;  and  thus — to  hold 
fasten,  to  enclose. 


.SP,  I'.  ">  By  Chaucer  written  Uop.se ; 
IP,  n.  I  and  Junius  thinks  it  probable 
SPER.  J  that  the  word  was  originally 
spiNG,  H.  J  written  Clapses  or  Clipses,  from 


Hisl 


elapsed  fayre  and  fetisly. 
Chau 


The  Prologue,  v.  2"5. 

So  wvde  and  large  is  the  lone,  whiche  1  beare  towarde  you, 

that  I  l:lnspe  and  embrace  you  all  together  with  my  whole 

harte.     Receiue  ye  me  lykewise,  as  I  am,  into  your  hartes. 

Udal.  2  Cor.  v.  7. 

Hec  put  in  the  ballast  of  the  said  ships,  great  store  of 
beames  of  thicke  planks,  being  hollow  and  beset  with  yron 
pikes  beneath,  but  on  each  side  full  of  clasps  and  hookes  to 
ioyne  them  together.— i^acA/uyf.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  594. 

Mens  bodies  dead  he  did  deuise  to  iovnie  to  bodies  quick 
In  tortures,  hands  to  hands,  and  mouthes  to  mouthes, 

them  binding  thick, 
(O  plague  most  miserous)  and  them  through  filth  and 

rotting  doled 
In  wretched  claspings  vTle. 

Phaer.  Virgill.  JEneidos,  b.  viii.  p.  192. 
Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam,  witness  Heav'n 
■VNTiat  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unwceting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceav'd  ;  thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clas-p  thy  knees.— il/i//0B.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

I  am  not  of  ooinion  to  think  the  church  a  vine  in  this  re- 
spect, because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  without 
clasping  about  the  elm  of  worldly  strength  and  felicity,  as  if 
the  heavenly  city  could  not  support  itself  without  the  props 
and  buttresses  of  secular  authority. 

Id.  Of  Reformation  in  Enaland. 

Nothing  but  the  round 

Large  claspe  of  nature,  such  a  wit  can  bound. 

B.  Jonson.  Epistle  to  Mr.  John  Selden. 
Yet,  here  ore  no  such  trifles  brought, 
No  cobweb  call's  ;  no  surcoates  wrought 
With  gold,  or  claspcs,  which  might  be  bought 
Ou  every  stall.  Id.  Tlie  Fairs  Fame. 
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Claspers  are  of  a  compound  nature  between  that  of  a  root 
and  a  trunk.  Their  use  is  sometimes  for  support  only;  as 
in  the  claspers  of  vines,  briony,  &c.  Those  of  briony  have 
a  retrograde  motion  about  every  third  circle,  in  form  of  a 
double  clasp,  so  that  if  they  miss  one  way,  they  may  catch 
the  other.— Sometimes  the  use  of  claspers  is  also  for  a  sup- 
ply, as  in  the  trunk  roots  of  ivy;— sometimes  also  they  serve 
for  stabiliment,  propagation,  and  shade. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  x.  Note  19. 

Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected  chances, 
Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes. 
Concurr'd  to  give  me  to  Aspasia's  arms, 
I  stand  amaz'd,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  iii.  sc.  10. 


CLASS,  r. 
Class,  n. 
Cla'ssick,  adj. 
Cla'ssick,  n. 
Cla'ssical. 
Cla'ssically. 
Classifica'tion. 


Sp.  Oasse:  It.  Classes 
Fr.  Classe;  Lat,  Classis,  a 
cala,ido,  (Quint.  1.  6.  23.) 
■  And  Vossius  has  no  doubt 
that  Classis  is  eitlior  a  ca- 
lando,  or  from  tlio  Gr.  KAi)- 
(xis,  ab  eodom  kuAsiv,  to 
call.  Classis,  generally,  is— called;  a  multitude 
called  or  convoked.      Applied  in  Latin — 

First,  to  ships  and  seamen  called  together.  Then 
to  the  people  called  together  into  divisions.  Then 
to  any  division,  distribution,  or  arrangement  into 
ranks  or  orders. 

Classick  or  classical,  —  pertaining  to  divisions 
into  ranks  or  orders  ;  arranged  in  orders  ;  orderly : 
and  as  those  of  the  first  class,  (Aulus  Gel.  7.  13,) 
were  by  eminence  called  classici ;  hence  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  classick,  (Aul.  Gel.  19.  9.) 
to— 

Authors  of  the  first  rank  or  order  of  merit ;  and 
now  particularly  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

What  a  mad  world  would  it  be,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
lawes  of  such  a  company  should  be,  like  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  irrevocable  ?  That  there  should  be  no  appeal 
from  them  ?  for,  as  for  classes  and  synods,  they  may  advise 
in  cases  of  doubt,  but  ouer-rule  they  may  not. 

J3p.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  s.  6. 

The  reformed  choircbes,  iji  France,  call  it  a  presbytery  r  and 
the  meeting  of  the  elders  over  many  congregations,  that 
they  call  the  classis.  And  what  doth  make  a  classical  elder- 
ship to  be  a  presbytery;  but  that  materially  there  are  elders 
that  have  relation  to  those  congregations,  and  that  formally 
they  are  united  for  acts  in  common. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 

But  there  her  girdle  and  her  shoes  she  eats 
For  that  acquaintance  which  they  had  of  old 
With  beef  and  mutton  and  such  classick  meats. 

Seamnont.  Psyche,  c.  11.  s.  65. 

The  poet,  as  usual,  expresses  his  own  feeling,  but  he  does 
more,  he  expresses  it  very  classical^/. 

Cowley.  The  Country  Life,  N.  3. 

Now  God  Almighty  by  the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  his 
creative  power  may  have  made  innumerable  orders  and 
classes  of  rational  minds  ;  some  in  their  natural  perfections 
Irigher  than  human  souls,  others  inferior. — Bentley,  Ser.  8. 

The  other  five  parts  were  to  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  ships,  put  in  five  different 
classes :  all  the  classes  that  the  merchants  desired,  to  en- 
courage privateers,  were  readily  granted  :  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  great  stuck  would  be  raised  to  carry  on  the  private 
viai,— Burnet.  Own  Time.im.  1708. 

He  [Richard  Reeve]  was  accounted  a  perfect  philologist, 
admirably  well  vers'd  in  all  classical  learning. 

Wood.  Alhents  Oxon. 

These  are  often  pretty  classical  scholars,  and  would  think 
it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  read  Virgil  or  Martial  with  so 
little  taste  as  they  do  divine  s,e!\K&.— Spectator,  No.  147. 

Who  but  inflam'd 

With  classic  zeal,  these  consecrated  scenes 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  trace,  unhappy  land. 
Would  trust  thy  wilds,  and  cities  loose  of  swav. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  i. 

But  no  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  jinlished 

by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination,  where  one  i)art  of  the 

community  is  sustained  and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of 

the  other. — Johnson.  Preface  to  the  English  JDiciionary. 

Those  of  our  company,  who  had  been  here  with  the  Dol- 
phin, told  us  that  none  of  the  people,  whom  we  had  yet  seen 
were  of  the  first  class. — Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Mr.  Greaves  (who,  as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  observes,  may  be 
justly  reckoned  a  classical  author  upon  the  subject)  has 
valued  it  [the  denarius]  at  sevenpence  three  fartiiings. 

Melmolh.  Pliny,  b.  ii.  Let.  11.  n 

Till  late  Comeille,  with  Lucan's  spirit  fir'd, 
Breath'd  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  inspir'd  ; 
And  classic  judgment  gain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

Collins.  An  Epistle.  To  Sir  T.  Hanmer. 


CLA 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Reynolds  he  was  for  some  time 
instructed  in  the  classicks ;  but,  at  an  early  age,  his  inclina- 
tion for  that  art,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  illus- 
trious a  professor,  began  to  display  itself. 
I  Malone.  Life  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Montesquieu  observed  very 
justly,  that  in  their  classification  of  the  citizens,  the  great 
legislators  of  antiquity  made  the  greatest  display  of  their 
powers  and  even  soared  above  themselves. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

CLA'TTER,  V.  ^  Dut.  Klateren,  strepere ; 
Cla'tter,  n.  I  A.  S.  Clatrunge,  and  "  Cka- 
Cla'tterer.  f  dur,  crepitaciilum,  a  drumme 

Cla'ttering,  n.  )  or  riu.e.     Wlience  happily 

our  clatter  or  clutter,  for — 

A  kind  of  rude  and  confused  sound,  or  noise," 

(  Somner. ) 


And  eke  the  dores  clatlereden  ful  faste, 
Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  him  agaste. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2425. 

But  the  mother  agayne  on  her  parte  ;  being  myndefull  of 
her  owne  wise  and  discrete  sohrenesse,  dyd  as  yet  make  no 
babblyng  out  abrode  of  any  thing  tas  other  women  vse  to 
bee  full  of  clatteryng  and  bablyng.)—  Udul.  Luke,  c.  2. 


For  pride  first  forced  me  my  prince  to  fiatter 
So  much,  that  whatsoeuer  pleas'd  his  heart 
Were  't  nere  so  ill,  I  thought  a  lawful  matter ; 
Which  caus'd  the  lords  afresh  against  him  clatter. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  288. 
I  only  with  an  oak'n  staff  will  meet  thee. 
And  raise  such  out-cries  on  thy  clattered  iron. 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head. 

Milton.  Samson  Jgonistes. 

There  thou  should'st  be,— 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 

Seemes  bruited.  Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 


At  present  therefore  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  let  you  see 
that  the  clattering  of  weapons  did  not  banish  this  magnani- 
mous prince  from  the  professing  of  piety,  and  the  love  of 
learning. — Life  of  Charlemain.  App.  to  North's  Plutarch. 

Hail,  and  farewell  they  shouted  out  amain. 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  turn'd  again : 
Still  as  they  turn'd,  they  beat  their  clattering  shields  : 
The  women  mix  their  cries  ;  and  clamour  fills  the  fields. 
Dryden.  Pulamon  ^  Arcite,  b.  iii. 

Wlien  in  my  gilded  coach  I  ride, 
My  lady  at  his  lordship's  side  , 
How  will  I  laugh  at  all  I  meet 
Clatt'ring  in  pattens  down  the  street. 

Lloyd.   The  Milk  Maid. 
To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote. 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds. 
And  by  Philomel's  annual  note 

To  measure  the  life  that  she  leads.— Cou'/jer.  Cntherina. 

Bless  me  !    what  a  clntering  of  white  sticl; 
sticks  would  be  about  his  head. 

Burke.  On  CEconom 


CLA 


Id  yellow 

Reform. 

Lat.     Claud icare,   from 


CLAUDICA'TION. 

claudere.  to  close,  to  end. 

To  fall  short,  to  be  deficient,  to  halt. 

I  have  lately  contracted  a  very  honest  and  undissembled 

claudication  in  my  left  foot,  which  will  be  a  double  afllic- 

tion  to  me,  if  (according  to  your  Tatler  of  this  day)  it  must 

pass  upon  the  world  for  a  piece  of  singularity  and  affectation . 

Tatler,  No.  SO. 

CLA'VICLES.  "  U.  aavicule  ;  Fr.  aavicules ; 
the  kannel  bones,  channel  bones,  neck  bones,  craw 
bones;  extending  (on  each  side-one)  from  the 
bottom  of  the  throat  unto  the  too  of  the  shoulder," 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

Such  thereof  [viviparous  quadrupeds]  as  can  bring  their 
fore-feet  and  meat  therein  unto  their  mouths ;  as  most  can 
do  that  have  clavicles  or  collar-bones. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

CLAUSE,  n.  It.  Clausula;  Fr.  Clause,  from 
Clausus,  the  past  part,  of  claudere,  to  close,  shut 
up  or  fasten. 

That  which  closes  or  encloses,  that  which  com- 
prises or  contains  :  (met.)  such  a  member,  part  or 
division  of  a  sentence,  paragraph,  discourse  or 
writing,  as  encloses  or  includes,  comprises  or  con- 
tains, a  full  and  complete  sense  or  meaning. 
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To  wise  is  he  to  doen  so  great  a  vica 
Ne  als  I  nil  him  neuer  so  cherice 
That  he  shal  make  auaunt  by  lust  cause 
He  shal  me  neuer  bind  in  such  a  clause. 

Chaucer.   Troilus,  b.  il. 
Clerkus  that  were  confessours  coupled  hem  togederes 


To. 


;  this  clnu 


Piers  Ploulm, 


p.  71. 


Which  of  what  moment  they  be  I  have  written  my  opynyon 
to  your  gr.,  &  noted,  in  the  margine  of  the  commissions  by 
Ihem  graunted,  &  asked  by  us,  the  cousiderations  of  every 
clause  &  word  material. 

Strype.  Records.  No.  24.  Dr.  Gardiner,  ^e.  to  the  Cardinal. 


They  ; 
Blot  0 


I  power  ( 


sacred  Scriptures  take, 
and  some  new  ones  make. 

Cowley.  On  the  late  Civil  ll'c 


Saturday,  November  30,  the  King  had  two  bills  presented 
to  him  ;  one  of  which,  viz.  for  exclusion  of  all  popish  mem- 
bers to  sit  in  either  house  of  parli.iment  (with  a  clause  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  York)  he  pass'd. 

Baker.  Charles  II  an.  1678. 

In  these  words  are  two  clauses,  in  the  first  whereof  the 
Psalmist  admires  the  multitude  of  God's  works.  How  mani- 
fold are  thy  works,  O  Lord  1  In  the  second  he  celebrates 
his  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  them.  In  wisdom  hast  thou 
m.ade  them  all.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i 

But  it,  [the  act  for  triennial  parliaments]  was  now  given 
up  v.'ithout  a  struggle,  or  any  clauses  for  a  certainty  of  par- 
liaments, besides  a  general  one,  that  there  should  be  a  par- 
liament called  within  three  ye.-irs  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  parliament,  and  so  ever  afterwards. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1C('3. 

To  provide  for  these  objects,  and  therefore  to  exclude  for 
ever  the  old  Jewry  doctrine  of  "  a  right  to  choose  our  own 
governours,"  they  follow  with  a  clause,  containing  a  most 
solemn  pledge,  taken  from  the  preceding  act  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,— as  solemn  a  pledge  as  ever  was  or  can  be  given  in 
favour  of  an  hereditary  succession,  .and  as  solemn  a  renun- 
ciation as  could  be  made  of  the  principles  by  this  society 
imputed  to  them. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


A.S.Claican;  But.  K Ian- 
wen  ;  Ger.  Klauwen  oxKrau- 
tcen ;  Sw.  Kla,  scabere, 
sculperc,  unguibus,  radere, 
to  claiv  or  scratch,  scrape 
or  tear  with  the  nnils  or 
laluits.  As  to  clnw  is  to 
lOve  itching  or  irritation  ;  it 


CLAW,  V. 
Claw,  n. 

Cla'wed,  adj. 

Cla'wingly. 

Claw-back,  v. 

Claw-back,  n. 

Cla'w-uack,  adj, 
scratch,  and  so  to 
is,  consequentially. 

To  remove  uneasy  feelings,  to  ease,  to  kill, 
soothe, — by  mean  services;  and  (met.)  to  flatic 
and  a  claw-back,  a  flatterer.  Gower  viritos  Ck 
as  the  plural  of  the  noun,  and  B.  Jonson,  Cleis. 


Whou  thei  curreth  kynges.  and  her  bak  claweth. 

Id.  Crcdc. 

But  such  an  ease  therwith  they  her  wrougt, 

Right  as  a  man  is  eased  for  to  fele 

For  ache  of  hedde,  to  clawen  him  on  his  hele. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  h. if. 

And  as  a  catte  wolde  ete  fishes 

Without  wetynge  of  his  dees  : 

So  wolde  he  do,  but  netheles 

He  faileth  ofte  of  that  he  wolde.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  W. 

A  myghty  tirrane  it  was,  which,  hauyng  a  trayne  of  an 
houge  compaigny  of  souldiers  to  garde  him,  did  ruffle  and 
playe  the  King  oner  al  sortes  of  men,  out  of  whose  cluu-cs 
it  was  not  possible  by  any  power  of  manne  to  recouer  the 
deliueraunce  of  the  Israelites. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  1. 

Yea,  I  can  tell  them  ctainjngly 
(but  this  is  in  their  eare) 

That  those  whiche  haue  disposde  them  thus, 
are  persecuters  cleare  Dranl.  Horace,  b.  i  Sat.  5. 

Clerkes  must  to  be  taught  to  claw,  and  not  to  clatter. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  455. 

Rich  men  they  claw,  sooth  up  and  flatter:  the  poor  they 
contemn  and  despise. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  13. 

Here  it  is  not  the  style  to  claw  and  compliment  with  the 
King,  or  idolize  him  by  sacred  Sovereign,  and  most  excel- 
lent Majesty ;  but  the  Spaniard,  when  he  petitions  to  his 
King,  gives  no  other  character  but  Sir,  and  so  relating  his 
business,  at  the  end  doth  ask  and  demand  justice  (    " 


Howell,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  10 
full  of  kingly  awe 


But  her  fierce  : 

And  high  disdaine,  when,  as  his  soveraigne  dame 

So  rudely  handled  by  her  foe  he  sawe. 

With  gaping  iawes  full  greedy  at  him  came  ; 

And  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  weene  the  same 

Have  reft  away  with  his  sharp  rending  clawes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 
Sleepie  or  stupid  nature,  couldst  thou  part 

With  such  a  raritie,  and  not  rowse  art 
With  all  her  aydes,  to  save  her  from  the  seize 

Of  vulture  death,  and  those  relentless  clcies? 

B.  Jonson.  An  Elegie  on  my  j 


CLAY,  V.  ^        A.  S 

Clay,  n.  I  the  Ge 
Cla'yey.  jrere,  to 
Cla'visii.  J  (not  coi 


CLE 

The  ouer-weening  of  thy  wits 

Doth  make  thy  foes  to  smile, 
Thy  friends  to  weepe  and  ctaw-back  thee 
With  soolhings  to  beguile. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  25. 
And  when  she  often  used  the  saying.  That  most  men  ne- 
glected the  setting  sun,  these  flattering  claw-backs  ceased 
not  to  beat  into  her  ears,  who  will  neglect  the  wholsome 
beams  of  the  clear  sunshine,  to  behold  the  pitifnll  and  con- 
fused sparkling  of  the  smaller  stars  rising  together »    For  so 
they  called  the  competitours.— Camden.  Eli-ab.  an.  1573. 
But  some  one,  like  a  clam  back  parasite, 
Pick'd  mothes  from  his  master's  cloke  in  sight, 
Wniles  he  could  pick  out  both  his  eyes  for  need, 
nought  they  but  stand  him  in  some  better  stead. 

Bp. //a/(,  b.  vi.  Sat.  1. 

Among  quadrupeds,  of  all  the  clawed,  the  lyon  is  the 
strongest. — Grew.  Cosmol.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

The  squash  is  a  four-footed  beast,  bigger  than  a  cat  -.  Its 
head  is  much  like  a  foxe's ;  with  short  ears  and  a  long  no5e. 
It  has  pretty  short  legs  and  sharp  claws,  by  which  it  will  run 
up  trees  like  a  cat. — Dampier.   Voyaye,  an.  1676. 

I  do  not  see  a  variety  of  objects,  reconciled  in  one  consis- 
tent whole,  but  several  contradictory  principles  reluctantly 
and  irreconcileably  brought  and  held  together  by  you  philo- 
sophers, like  wild  beasts  shut  up  in  a  cage,  to  claw  and  bite 
each  other  to  their  mutual  destruction. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Banks  tried  to  fish  from  the  cabbin  windows  with  hook 
and  line  :  the  water  was  too  shallow  for  fish  ;  but  the  ground 
was  almost  covered  with  crabs,  which  readily  took  the  bait, 
and  sometimes  held  it  so  fast  in  their  claws,  that  they  did 
not  quit  their  hold  till  they  were  considerably  above  water. 
Cook.    Voyafje,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

5.    Chq ;    Dut.  Kley,    from 
r.  Kleben,  h(erere,    adhse- 
2,  to  stick  or  adhere.      To  clai/ 
common  in  writing)  is — 
To  cover  or  smear  over  with  clai/ ;  i.  e.  with 
earth  of  a  sticky,  clammy  nature. 

^Vhanne  he  hadde  seid  these  thingis,  he  spitte  into  the 
eerthe,  and  made  clay  of  the  spitol,  and  anointed  the  clay  on 
his  yghen.—  IViclif.  John,  c.  9. 

As  sore  as  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  grounde 
and  made  clai/e  of  the  spetle,  and  rubbed  the  claye  on  the 
eies  of  the  blynde.— fiii/e,  1551.  lb. 

An  evill  man  is  clay  to  God,  wax  to  the  Devill,  God  may 
stanipe  him  into  powder,  or  temper  him  anew ;  but  none  of 
his  raeanes  can  melt  him.  Contrariwi.se,  a  good  man  is  I 
God's  wa.-!,  and  Satan's  clay ;  he  relents  at  every  looke  of 
God,  but  is  not  stirred  at  any  tentation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Meditations  *  Vows.  \ 

•  Tor  now  began 

Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert,  fowls  in  thir  clay  nests  were  coucht. 

Miltun.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

Some  gentle  taper, 

Though  a  rush-candle,  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  light.— /i.  Comus. 

The  purest  soul  that  e'er  was  sent 
Into  a  clayey  tenement 
Inform'd  this  dust ;  but  the  weak  mould 
Could  the  great  guest  no  longer  hold. 

Carew.  Epilaph  on  Lady  M.  Villers. 
Small  beer  proves  an  unwholesome  drink ;  perhaps  by 
being  brewed  with  thick,  muddish.  rlayish.  water. 

Harvey.  On  Consumption. 
Alas  1  we  poor  mortals  upon  earth,  that  ordinarily  con- 
verse with  nothing  but  dirt  and  clay,  cannot  here  behold 
the  glory  that  shines  above  yonder  glorious  sun. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  D2. 
There  honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 

CoUins.  Ode,  written  in  the  Year  1746. 

CLEAN,!).  ^  Ger.  Kleim  Vat.  Kleipi. 
Clean,  adj.  sen,   lilensen.     A.  S.  Ctenan, 

Clean,  ait.  purificare.      "  Clane,  purus, 

Cle'aner.  mundus,  castus,  pure,  clean, 

Cle'aning,  )i.  chaste,  it.  immimis,  guiltless. 
Cle'anly,  aifj.  I  Cliinsian,  jmrrjare,  mundare, 
Cle'anlv,  ad.  I  purificare,  lustrare ;  to  purfje, 
Cle'anliness.  to  cleanse,  to  purifie  or  make 
Cle'anness.  c/ean,"  ( Somnor. )      To  clean 

Cleanse.  or  cleanse,  is — 

Cle'anser.  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth  ; 

Cle'ansing,  n.  J  from  every  mark,  trace,   or 

stain  of  dirt,  filth,  or  pollution. 

Any  thing  cleanhj  done,  is  so  done  as  to  show 

or  Icd've  no  mark  or  trace  ;  and  thus  a  cUan  trick. 


CLE 

is  a  clever,  dejderous  trick; — a  trick  cleverly, 
dexterously,  skili'iilly,  performed. 
So  dene,  and  fair,  and  purwyt,  among  other  men  beth, 


Vor  God, 
That  bytu 

For  men,  that  ben  venymend,  thorg  grases  of  Yrlond 

Ydronke  he  beth  y  clanscd  sone,  thorou  Gode's  sonde. 

Id.  p. 


For  whiit  in  trowthe  bytokeneth  clennes  in  soule. — Id.  lb. 

His  cope  that  by  clypped  hym,  wel  dene  was  it  folden 

Of  double  worstede  ydyght,  doun  to  the  hele. 

His  kyrtel  of  dene  whiit,  clenlyche  ysewed.        Id.  lb. 

If  we  knowlechen  oure  synnes,  he  is  faithful  and  iust  that 
he  forgyve  to  us  oure  synnes,  and  dense  us  fro  al  wicked- 
■nesse.—  WicUf.  1  Ion,  c.  1. 

If  we  knowledge  our  synnes  he  is  faythfull  and  iust  to 
forgiue  vs  our  synnes,  and  to  dense  vs  from  all  vnrjgh- 
Me,  1551.  lb. 


Blynde  lederis  densynge  a  gnatte  but  swolowynge  acamel : 
woo  to  you  Scribis  and  Farisees  ypocritis,  that  densen  the 
cuppe  and  the  plater  without  forth,  but  withynne  ye  ben 
fulle  of  raveyn  andunclennesse.— iric/;/.  Matt.  c.  23. 

Ye  blynde  gydes  whyche  sirayne  out  a  gnat  and  swalowe 
a  cammell.  Wo  be  to  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ypocrites, 
whiche  make  dene  the  utter  side  of  the  cuppe  and  of  the 
platter  :  but  within  they  are  full  of  brybery  &  excesse. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


The  clenenesse  and  the  fasting  of  us  freres, 

Maketh  that  Crist  accepteth  our  praieres. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  74CC. 

For  the  pure  cleancvi'Me  of  a  sweete  yongehabe  is  like  the 
newest  wax,  most  able  to  receive  the  best  and  fairest  print- 
ing :  and,  like  a  new  bright  silver  dishe  never  occupied,  to 
receive  and  kepe  cleane  any  good  thyng  that  is  put  '   '    " 


,  Ascha 


The  Schole  Master,  b. : 


But  they  that  sticke  vnto  the  Sonne  of  man  are  free,  and 
cleane  discharged  in  conscience,  from  any  longer  obseruing 
of  suche  Jewishe  ceremonies.— l^rfai.  Mark,  c.  2. 

And  Christ  rebuketh  not  the  Phariseys  for  grosse  sj-nnes 
whiche  the  world  sawe,  but  for  those  holy  deedes  whiche  so 
blered  the  eies  of  the  world,  that  they  were  taken  as  Gods  : 
euen  for  long  prayers,  &c.  for  their  dennesse  in  washyng 
before  raeate,  kc—Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  17. 

This  man  therefore  iudged  of  the  pristes,  and  beyngfowle 
with  the  very  lepry,  durst  yet  cum  to  Jesus,  which  is  the 
purifier  and  c/fiKcr  of  all.— !7da/.  Math.  c.  8. 

Of  euery  farme  I  then  let  five  a  lease, 
To  feede  the  purse  that  payde  for  peeuishnesse, 

Till  rente  and  all  were  falne  in  suche  disease 
As  scarse  coulde  serue  to  maintayne  elenhjnesse. 

(iascoigne.  Flowers. 

The  hens  (to  women)  sanctify  express. 

Hallowing  their  eggs  :  the  swallow  cleanliness. 

Sweeting  her  nest,  and  purging  it  of  dung. 

And  every  hour  is  picking  of  her  yowag.—Brayton.  Owl. 


Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xii.  c.  66. 

Oft  times  even  one  word  bewrayeth  a  whole  pack  of 
falshood,  and  though  superstition  be  a  cleanly  counterfeit, 
yet  some  one  slip  of  the  tongue  discovers  it,  as  we  say  of 
devils,  which  though  they  put  on  faire  formes,  yet  they  are 
knowne  by  their  cloven  teet.—Bp.Hall.  Conl.  Rcm.of  theArk. 

Whereunto  S.  Peter  (as  it  may  be  thought)  alluding,  hath 
said,  that  the  baptisme  which  saueth  vs,  is  not  (as  legall 
purification  were)  a  cleansing  of  the  flesh  from  outward 
impuritie,  but  eirepiornno.  a"  interrogatiue  triall  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  Goi.— Hooker.  Eccles.  Politic,  h.v.  s.  63. 

All  the  neeptides  we  lay  wholly  aground,  for  the  sea  did 
not  come  near  us  by  about  a  hundred  yards.  We  had 
therefore  time  enough  to  clean  our  ships  bottom,  which  we 
did  very  vcW.—Dampier.   Voyage,  an.  1688. 

Every  sin,  every  moral  irregularity,  does  as  really  imprint 
an  indelible  stain  upon  the  soul,  as  a  blot  falling  upon  the 
cleanest  paper.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  6. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  hut  that  many  thousands 

now  in  1.11  might  have  gone  thither  in  a  calmer  and  a  more 

cleanlg  way  at  last,  had  they  not  been  hurried  and  pushed 
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on  by  impetuous  temptations,  by  an  ill  constitutioti,  and  by 
such  opportunities  and  circumstances  of  life,  as  mightily 
suited  their  corruption,  and  so  draw  it  forth  to  a  pitch  of 
acting  higher  and  more  outrageous  than  ordinary. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  kingdom  are  not 

troubled  with  such  inconveniencies,  but  live  more  cleanly 

and  comfortably,  forasmuch  as  their  land  is  not  overflowed 

with  water. — Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1688. 

And  this  hath  so  intoxicated  some, 

That  (to  appear  incorrigibly  mad) 

They  clcanltness  and  company  renounce. 

For  lunacy  beyond  the  cure  of  art, 

With  a  long  beard,  and  ten  long  dirty  nails, 

Pass  current  for  Apollo's  livery. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  your  critical  essays  are  taken 
notice  of  in  this  paper,  notwithstanding  I  look  upon  them  to 
be  excellent  cleansers  of  the  brain. — Spectator,  No.  543 

On  the  other  side,  Amsterdam  will  ever  oppose  the  open- 
ing and  cleansing  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Rhine,  which, 
they  say,  might  easily  be  compassed,  and  by  which  Ihetown 
of  Leydcn  would  grow  maritime,  and  share  a  great  part  of 
the  trade,  now  engrossed  by  Amsterdam. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Obs.  on  the  Unitid  Provinces,  c.  3. 

What  remains  of  the  body  is  taken  down  from  the  bier, 
and  the  bones  having  been  scraped  and  washed  very  dean, 
are  buried  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  1.  b.  i.  c.  19. 

Whenever  one  sees  a  picture  of  Rubens  that  wants  union, 
it  may  be  justly  suspected  that  it  has  been  in  the  hand  of 
some  picture  cleaner,  by  whom  it  has  been  retouched. 

Sir.  J.  Reynolds,  Journey  to  Flanders. 

So  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  it  [the  biscuit]  al  oil 
shore  here,  where  it  underwent  another  airing  and  cleaning, 
in  which  a  good  deal  was  found  wholly  rotten  and  unfit  to 
be  eaten. — Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

There  is  a  kind  of  anxious  cleanliness  which  I  have 
always  noted  as  the  characteristick  of  a  slattern  ;  it  is  the 
superfluous  scrupulosity  of  guilt,  dreading  discovery,  and 
shimning  suspicion  :  it  is  the  violence  of  an  efibrt  against 
habit,  which,  being  impelled  by  external  motives,  cannot 
stop  at  the  middle  point. — Rambler,  No.  115. 

Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 

And  lit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 

Else  noxious;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams, 

AH  feel  the  fresh'ning  impulse,  and  are  deans'd 

By  restless  undulation.  Coicper.  Task,  b.  i. 

CLEAR,  I'.  "\  \i.Chiaro;  Sp.  Claro  ;  Fr. 
Cleai!,  n.  Clair;  Lat.  Clarus,  quasi  cala- 

Clear,  adj.  rus,  a  calando,  id  est,  vocando. 

Clear,  ad.  Vossius  and  Scaliger  agree  that 

Cle'arance.  V  the  word  is  borrowed  ab  athletic 
Cle'arer,  v.  who,  when  victorious,  were 
Cle'aring,  n.  called  or  proclaimed  (cala- 
C'le'arly.  hantur)  by  the  criers  or  heralds, 

Cle'arness.  J  et  ita  clarabantvr  (renowned.) 
Hence  the  expression  of  Horace,  clarabit  pugilem. 
See  To  Clary. 

So  proclaim,  (sc.)  as  victor,  is  thus  the  primary 
meaning.     And  thus  to  clear,  is — 

To  make,  or  cause  to  be,  known;  to  confer 
renown,  render  famous,  illustrious  or  conspicuous  j 
to  withdraw  or  free  from  obscurity,  secrecy,  lone- 
liness, darkness ;  to  make  or  cause  to  be,  plain, 
evident,  perspicuous; — to  free  from  disgrace  or 
infamy,  from  imputation  of  crime ;  and  thus  to 
vindicate  or  justify ;  to  show  or  prove  to  be  fair, 
sincere,  or  honest ; — to  remove  or  free  from  any 
thing  that  overshades  or  overclouds,  that  hinders 
or  stands  in  the  way,  obstructs  or  impedes,  em- 
barrasses or  encumbers,  or  endangers ;  to  free 
from  loss,  injury,  or  danger. 


;  hyre  t 


™e  suythe  der  Sc  brygte, 
;  may  y  se. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  -lie. 


And  he  answerede  and  seide  to  hem  whanne  the  eventide 
is  come  ye  seyn  it  schal  be  deer,  for  hevene  is  rody. 

Widif.  Mattheiv,  c.  16. 

And  he  behclde  &  seyde  y  se  men  as  trees  walkinge. 
Afterwarde  cftsoones  he  sette  hise  hondis  on  hise  yghen  and 
he  bigan  to  se,  and  he  was  restorid  so  that  he  saygh  clercly 
alle  thingis. — Id.  Mark,  c.  8. 

And  he  looked  vp  and  E,aid :  I  se  the  men :  for  I  se  the 
walcke,  as  they  were  trees.  After  that  he  put  his  handes 
agayne  vpo  his  eyes,  and  made  him  se.  And  he  was  restored 
to  his  Bight,  and  saw  euery  ma  derclg — Bible,  1551.  lb 
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And  thei  feMen  doiin  in  the  siijht  of  the  trone  on  her  faces, 
and  worschipiden  God  and  seiden,  amen,  blessyng  and 
rleerenesse  and  wisdom  and  doing  of  thanliyngis  and  onoiir 
and  vertne  and  strengthe  to  oure  God  into  worldis  of  worldis, 
amen. — JViclij.   Apocalips,  c.  7. 

Seke  ye  Scripturis,  in  whiche  ye  gessen  to  haue  euerlast- 
inge  h'f,  and  tho  it  ben  that  beren  witnessyng  of  me  and  ye 
wolen'  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  haue  lyf.  I  talce  not  clere- 
iiesse  of  men.— /d.  John,  e.  5. 

The  hrenning  of  the  fire  of  this  world  shal  God  yeve  in 
helle  to  hem  that  ben  dampned,  but  tlie  light  and  clerenesse 
shal  he  yeve  in  heven  to  his  children. 

Chaucer.   The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

Right  now  the  highe  ^yindes  blowe: 

And  anon  after  thei  ben  lowe. 

Now  cloudie,  and  now  clcre  it  is. — Goicer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

The  Foresight  of  the  Queene's  commaunded  by  M.  Thomas 
Vaniser  performed  a  very  great  fight,  and  stayed  two  houres 
as  neere  the  Reuenge  as  the  weather  would  permit  him,  not 
forsaking  the  fight,  till  he  was  like  to  be  encompassed  by 
the  squadrons,  and  with  great  difUcuUie  cleared  himself. 

Hackluyl.  f'oijaffes,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  173. 

For  I  haue  ouerloked  when  that  in  these  long  stormes  and 

tempeates  of  warres,  there  woulde  some  fayre  wether  or 

clerenes  of  peace  shyne  vpon  vs  out  of  one  quarter  or  other. 

Vdal.  Preface  to  Mark. 

One  way  there  is  therefore,  and  but  one  way  of  safctye, 
even  to  make  a  brave  saliie  through  and  away.  This  must 
wee  doe,  either  by  day  or  by  night.  And  that  doubt  is  soon 
cleared.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  274. 

And  as  from  top  of  some  steepe  hill,  the  lightner  strips  a 

cloud, 
And  lets  a  great  skie  out  from  heaven,  in  whose  delight- 
some light. 
All  prominent  foreheads,  forrests,  towres,  and  temples 

clcare  the  sight ; 
So  clear'd  these  Greeks,  this  Troian  cloud. 

Cliapv)an.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

The  birds 

Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  green 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous. 
Cleared  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn. 

Miltoji.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
When  whose  bright  chariot  stoopt  to  sea,  and  twilight  hid 

the  clere, 
All  soundly  on  their  cables  slept. 

Cliapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

I  thither  went 

With  unexperienc't  thought,  and  laid  me  downe 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  skie. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.— id.  Lycidas. 


What  oft  my  steddiest  thoughts  have  searcht  in  i 


And  the  cause  why  the  people  did  hear  him  such  ill  will, 
for  the  controversie  they  had  with  the  nobilitv  about  clearing 
of  debts,  grew :  for  that  they  knew  well  enough  it  was  not 
;'or  any  gain  or  benefit  he  had  gotten  thereby,  so  much  as  it 
was  for  spite  and  displeasure  he  thought  to  do  them. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  203. 

Huge  are  the  oddes  betwixt  the  best  and  bad : 

Which  darkely  here,  hence  shall  be  cleerehj  view'd. 

When  of  God's  wrath  the  winde  sifts  soules  at  last, 

They  shall  abide,  you  vanish  at  a  blast. 

Stirling.  Dooms-Day.  The  First  Houre. 

And  although  the  air  which  compasseth  adversity,  be  very 
obscure:  yet  therein  we  better  discern  God,  than  in  that  ! 
shining  light  which  environeth  worldly  glory  ;  through 
which,  for  the  clearness  thereof,  there  is  no  vanity  which 
escapeth  our  sight.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  Pref.  p.  xx. 

O  potent  sympathy !  which  canst  beguile 

An  heart  so  pure  and  clear-et/'d,  and  degrade 

Earth's  monarch  from  his  native  pinnacle 

Of  innocence,  as  low  as  sin  and  hell. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  6.  s.  306. 

But  although  innocency  needs  no  defence  as  to  itself,  vet 
It  IS  necessary  for  all  the  advantages  it  hath  of  doing  good 
to  mankind,  that  it  appear  to  be  what  it  really  is ;  which 
cannot  be  done,  unless  its  reputation  be  cleared  from  the 
mahcious  aspersions,  which  are  cast  upon  it. 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 
_  Jlulti  tudes  of  words  are  neither  an  argument  of  clear  ideas 
m  the  writer,  nor  a  proper  means  of  conveying  clear  notions 
to  the  reader.— JJr.  Clarke.  Fifth  Reply. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  ai  the  understanding:  it 
dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant  •  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  meanest  capacities ;  silences  the  loud, 
and  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and 
inflexible.— S/j«c(a(or,  No.  239. 


She  [Mar)']  saw  clearly  in  the  Scriptures  that  she  must 
work  her  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  that 
she  must  not  believe  it  by  the  faith  of  another,  but  according 
as  things  appeared  to  herself. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1687. 

But  wise  men,  instead  of  looking  above  them,  choose 
rather  to  look  about  them  and  within  them,  and  by  so  doing 
keep  their  eyes  always  in  their  heads  ;  and  maintain  a  noble 
clearness  in  one  and  steadiness  in  the  other. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 
The  houses  are  all  built  in  the  wood  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains,  and  no  more  ground  is  cleared  for  each 
house,  than  just  suflicient  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the 
branches  from  rotting  the  thatch,  with  which   they  are 
covered. — Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  17. 
WTien  the  smooth  current  of  a  limpid  brook 
Tlie  shepherd  seeks,  and  plunging  in  its  waves 
The  frighted  innocents,  their  whitening  robes 
In  the  clear  stream  grow  pure.— J5o(fs/pj.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 
Every  ship  was  subject  to  seizure  for  want  of  stamped 
clearances.— Burke.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

We  had  scarcely  trimmed  our  sails  before  it  [the  wind] 
came  to  east  by  north,  which  was  right  upon  the  reef,  and 
consequently  made  our  clearing  it  doubtful. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  telescope.     They 
see  with  great  clearness  whatever  is  too  remote  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  are  totally  blind  to  all 
that  lies  immediately  before  Oiem.— Rambler,  No.  176. 

CLEAVE,  V.  Dut.  Kleven ;  Ger.  Kleiben, 
klehen ;  A.  S.  Clyfian,  deofian,  to  stick  to,  to 
adhere. 

To  stick,  or  keep  close  or  fast  to ;  to  adhere. 

We  wipen  of  agens  you  the  poudir  that  cleuyde  to  us  of 
youre  cytee.  natheles  wite  ye  this  thing  :  that  the  rewme  of 
God  schal  come  nyg&.—  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  10. 

Even  the  very  dust,  which  cleaueth  on  vs  of  your  citie, 
we  wipe  of  against  you :  notwithstanding,  mark  this  that 
y«  kyngdome  of  God  was  come  nye  vpon  you. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  in  the  expres  wil  and  word  of  God  it  hath  no  such 
root  and  ground,  as  to  you  it  appeareth,  following,  and 
clearing  more  to  the  consent  of  the  church,  than  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  or  to  any  reason  drawn  out  of  the  same. 
Strype.  Records.  Starky  to  Pole,  No.  SO. 
And  think  this  slow-pac'd  soul,  which  late  did  cleave 
T  a  body,  and  went  but  by  the  body's  leave, 
Twenty  perchance  or  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Dispatches  in  a  minute  all  the  way 
'Twixt  heav'n  and  earth. — Donne.  Funeral  Elegies 
See  how  the  willing  earth  gave  way. 
To  take  th'  impression  where  she  lay ; 
See  !  how  the  mould,  as  lotli  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  burden,  still  doth  cleave 

Close  to  the  nymph's  stain'd  garment  '.—Waller.  The  Fall. 
As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon  ; 
So  sophistry  cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  concealing  its  defects. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Error. 
CLEAVE,!;.  ^  Dut.  Klieven;  Ger. Klob- 
Cr.E'A VER.  V  en ;  Sw. Kli/fiva ,-  A.  S.  Cleof- 

Cle'ft,  n.  J  an,  findere,  secare,dissecare; 

To  sph't ;  to  separate  by  violence  any  united 
body  ;  to  separate  or  sunder  (in  strong  or  swift 
action  or  motion.) 

Chaucer  writes  Cliff's,  or  Clifis—Chuis.  See 
Cliff. 


For  the  hye  Holy  Gost.  shall  hevene  to  cleve. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  233. 
The  wal  of  the  temple  to  cleef.  evene  a  two  pieces. 

Id.  p.  342. 
Hipsiphile  was  gon  in  her  playing 
And  roming  on  the  clcuis  by  the  see 
Under  a  banke  anone  espied  shee 
Wiere  lay  the  ship  that  Jason  gan  ariue. 

Chaucer.  Of  Hypsiphile  ^  Medea. 
And  first  from  the  sounding  string  along  by  heauen  his 

arrow  driues 
Hippocon  lusty  lad,  and  swift  therewith  the  skies  he  cliues. 
Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  v. 
Wliich  when  in  vaine  he  tride  with  stniggeling, 
Inflam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  heft. 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  sting 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  in  sunder  cleft. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  i.  c.  1 1. 

And  another  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which  shrunke 

at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  els  his  head  had 

been  clef  I  to  the  teeth  :  for  as  shortly  as  he  slu-ank,  yet  came 

y=  blood  about  his  eares.— S/OH^  Edward  V.  an.  14S3. 
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So  men  (they  say)  by  Hell's  delusions  led, 

Have  ta'en  a  succubus  to  their  bed ; 

Believe  it  fair,  and  themselves  happy  call. 

Till  the  cleft  foot  discovers  all.— Cowley.  Not  Fair. 

Cleft-grafting,  which  is  also  called  stock  or  slit-graftinff, 
is  proper  for  trees  or  stocks  of  a  lesser  size,  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  or  more  diameter.— JI/;«cr.  Gardener's  Diet 


Bright  choirs  of  ang, 


For  the 


and  cleaves  the  liquid  way  ! 
the  wing. 


■  guest  s  arrival  stay. 


And  hymns  of  triumph  i 

Hughes.  On  the  Death  of  a  Frieid. 
Not  all  that  force  that  makes  thee  proud, 
Because  by  bullock  ne'er  withstood  ; 
Tliough  arm'd  with  all  thy  cleavers,  knives. 
And  axes  made  to  hew  down  lives. 
Shall  save  or  help  thee  to  evade 

The  hand  of  justice,  or  this  hUde.—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
A  rock  there  lies,  in  depth  of  seas  profound. 
About  its  clefts,  rich  beds  of  pearl  abound, 
Mliere  sportful  nature,  covering  her  retreat 
With  flowing  waters,  holds  her  secret  seat 
In  woods  of  coral.  Hughes.  The  Court  of  Neptune. 

Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day ; 
Thus  like  a  swan,  she  cleav'd  the  wat'ry  plain. 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  th'  .aZgean  main. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  I. 
Here  Juliet  listens  to  the  gentle  lark. 
There  in  harsh  chorus  hungry  bull-dogs  bark ; 
Clearers  and  scimitars  give  blow  for  blow. 
And  heroes  bleed  above,  and  sheep  below  I 

Warton.  Prol.  on  the  Old  Winchester  Playhouse. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please. 
That  hides  the  seamew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.  Cowper.  The  Task.  b.  i. 

CLE'MENCY.  ^       Fr.  Clement;  It.  Ckmente; 

Cle'ment,  adj.     V  Sp.  Clemente.      Of  unsettled 

Cle'mnetly.  J  etymology.  Lat.  Clemens  est 
qui  colit  mentem,  (Donatus.)  Clemens  a  claritate 
mentis,  (  Perottus. )  Martinius  thinks  from  KAr/fia, 
K\ina,  inclinamentum,  ut  clemens  sit,  qui  facile 
KKivfTai,  one  who  is  easily  bent,  moved,  incl'ined, 
(sc.)  to  pity,  to  mercy.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
French — 

"  Clement,  gentle,  mild,  gracious,  benign,  hu- 
mane ;  meek,  merciful,  easily  pardoning,  soon  for- 
giving," (Cotgrave.) 

But  euen  that  mightye  loue,  of  his  great  clemencie. 
Hath  giuen  me  grace  at  last  to  iudge,   the  truth  from 

heresie  ; 
I  saye  then  and  professe,  with  free  and  faithful  heart. 
That  womes  vowes  are  nothing  els  but  snares  of  secret 
smart.  Gascoigne.  The  Recantation  of  a  Louer. 

^  To  the  intente  none  of  their  louing  subjects  should  by 
simplicitie  be  seduced  and  deceved,  through  the  deveivsche 
devices  of  the  foresayed,  or  any  other  like  traytors, 'their 
majesties,  of  their  greate  clemencie  and  tender  zeale  towanies 
theyr  sayde  su'ojects,  have  thoughte  good  to  warne  and 
admonish  them  of  the  premyces. 

Strype.  Records.  No.  70.  Proclamation,  April,  1557. 
I  know  you  are  more  clement  then  vilde  men, 
'U'ho  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third 
A  sixt,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thriue  againe 
On  their  abatement ;  that's  not  my  desire. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  s.  4. 
q  Mary  Magdalen,  hear  our  prayers,  which  are  full  of 
praises,  and  most  clemently  reconcile  this  company  unto 
Christ :  that  the  fountain  of  supreme  piety,  who  cleansed 
thee  from  thy  sins,  giving  pardon,  may  cleanse  us  who  are 
his  servants  and  thine. 

Bp.  Taylor.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  s.  9. 
Julius  with  honour  tam'd  Rome's  foreign  foes  ; 
But  patriots  fell,  ere  the  dictator  rose. 
And  while  with  clemency  Augustus  reign'd, 
The  monarch  was  ador'd  ;  the  city  chain'd. 

Prior.  Carmen  Seculare. 
No  patron  !  intercessor  none  !  now  past 
The  sweet,  the  clement,  mediatorial  hour  ! 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 
The  variegated  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  suc- 
cession of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of  pleasure  pouring  out 
its  notes  on  every  side  with  the  gladness  apparently  con- 
ceived by  every  animal,  from  the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the 
clemency  of  the  weather,  throw  over  the  whole  earth  an  air 
of  gaiety,  significantly  expressed  by  the  smile  of  nature. 

Rambler,  No.  5. 
CLEPE,       )      A.  S.  Cleopian,  chjpian,voca.re, 
Cle'fing,  n.  (  invocare,  clamare ; 
To  call,  to  call  upon  ;  to  cry,  to  cry  out. 
r  wonder  ya 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  J 


CLE 


And  as  the  evangelist  wytnesseth.  whan  we  maken  festes 
Vie  sholde  nat  clapic  kiiyglites  th'  to. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  207. 

Therefore  I  boundun  for  the  Lord  biseche  ghou,  that  ghe 
walke  worthili  in  the  clepijiit/  in  wliich  glie  ben  clepid  with 
al  mckenesse  and  myJdenesse  with  pacience  supportinge 
ech  otliir  in  cliarite,  bisi  to  kepe  unyte  of  spyryt  in  the 
boond  of  pees.— If'iV/i/.  Effesies,  c.  4. 

And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 

Chaucer.  The  Proloyue,  V.  645. 


If  she  be  fresshe,  and  well  araic 
He  saith  liir  baner  is  displaied 
To  clepe  in  guestes  by  the  weie. 


-Goit 


Con.  A.  b.  iv 


Frome  the  water  of  Gerounde  to  the  see  of  myddell  erth, 
and  to  the  montaygns  called  Montes  Pereni  or  great  hillys  of 
Sp.iyne,  is  ctepijd  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  nowe  a  parte 
thcrt-of  is  called  Gothia,  and  some  Vasconia,  whiche  is  tu 
meane  Gascoyne.— i''a6^rt«,  c.  "7. 

So  let  Medea  accuse 

the  knight  tliat  wonne  the  fiise, 
Who  forced  naught  at  all  in  fine 

hir  clepiiigs  J     '  '  ' 


TurbervlUe.  The  Loner  voweth, 
an  offal  1, 
hold  ( 


ifee. 


The  raiser  threw  himselfe  ai 
Straight  at  his  foot  in  base  1 
And  cleaped  him  his  liege,  t 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  8. 

Wandring  in  woe,  and  to  the  heauens  on  hie 
Cleaping  for  vengeance  of  this  treacherie. 

Mirrourfur  Maffistrates.^.UT. 


CLE'RGY. 

Cle'rgvable, 
Cle'rgial. 
Cle'rgical. 
Cle'rgify. 
into  the  urn  or 


Lat.  Clcncus;  Fr.  Clergie ; 
It.  Clero ;  Sp.  Clericia ;  from 
the  Gr.  K\rii)os,  a  fragment, 
from  K\u(it;  frangere.  Afraff- 
mrnt  of  any  thing;  (sc.)  cast 
essel ;  and  hence,  a  lot.     And 


the  Clergy  are  so  called,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Matthias  "  became  numbered  with  the  eleven 
apostles."  Kai  eSojKav  K\ripovs  avrwv  km  eTT^crev 
6  K\ripos  €7ri  MuTOtav.  '•  And  thei  ghauen  totfis  to 
hem,  and  the  lotle  felde  on  JMathi,"  {Actsi.  26.)— 
m-nS'  ws  KaraKvpievoi'rfs  rwv  KA.Tjpwf.  Ncque  ut 
dominantes  in  chris. — "  Neithir  as  ha\ang  Lord- 
sohip  in  the  eZervtV,"  {Widif.  1  Pet.  v.  3.) 

For  the  application  of  the  word,  see  particu- 
larly the  examples  from  Hooker,  Mede,  and 
Gibbon. 

Clergyable  is  quite  technical  in  its  application. 
(See  Blaclvilone,  b.  iv.  c.  28.) 

&  if  he  had  had  men,  as  he  wend,  of  renoun, 
Thei  suld  haf  venged  hem  of  suilk  a  clcr,,ir,un. 

R.Brunnc,  p.  131. 


Among  thise  children  was  a  widewe'i 
A  little  clergion,  sevene  yere  of  age, 


The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,433. 

But,  dame,  here  as  we  riden  by  the  way. 
Us  iieedeth  not  to  speken  but  of  game, 
And  let  auctoritees  in  Goddes  name 
To  prechin?  and  to  scole  eke  of  clergie. 

Id    The  Freres  Prologue,  v.  6S59. 

Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  sliuln  exercise 
Our  elvish  craft,  we  semen  wonder  wise. 
Our  termes  ben  so  clergial  and  queint. 

Id.  The  Chanoves  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,620. 

This  is  the  cause  (beleue  me  now  my  Lorde) 
That  realms  do  rewe,  from  high  prosperity. 
That  clerijie  quayles,  and  hath  snial  reuerence, 

Gascaiguc.  The  Steele  Glas. 

And  Saint  Paul  himselfe  diuidin?  the  body  of  the  church  of 
Christ  into  two  moieties,  nanieth  the  one  part  toimra^,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  order  of  the  laitie.  the  opposite  part 
whereunto  we  in  like  sort  term  the  order  of  God's  clergie, 
and  the  spiritual  power  which  he  hath  giuen  them,  the  power 
of  their  order,  so  farre  as  the  same  consisteth  in  the  bare 
execution  of  holy  things,  called  properly  the  affaires  of  God. 
Hoolcer.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  s.  77. 

Consiantine  might  have  done  more  justly  to  have  punish'd 

those  clergical  faults  which  he  could  not  conceal,  than  to 

leave  them  unpunish'd,  that  they  might  remain  conceal'd. 

Milton.  Animad,  upon  the  Remonst.  Dejence. 

And  how  our  leisure  fitted  loue, 

And  let  it  fit  (quoth  she) 
To  such  as  lust  for  loue  ;  sir  clarke, 

you  clergifie  not  me. 

Warner.  Albion'.':  England,  b.  vi.  c.31. 


All  ecclesiasticall  persons  or  clergy-men  may  be  considered 
in  a  three- fold  relation  :  first,  to  God  ;  secondly,  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  thirdly,  one  to  another. 

In  respect  to  God,  all  are  ministers,  of  what  degree  soever 
they  be  ;  because  they  do  what  they  do  by  commission  from 
him,  either  more  or  less  immediate  ;  in  respect  of  the  people  i 
all  are  bishops,  that  is,  inspectors  or  overseers,  as  having 
charge  to  look  unto  them.  But  lastly,  compared  one  to 
another,  he  whom  we  usually  call  bishop  is  only  overseer  of 
the  Kil.—Mede.   Works,  b.  i.  Disc.  5.  ; 

But  give  me  leave  to  say,  that,  while  so  many  orphans 
and  widows  of  cleroymcn  are  destitute  even  of  food  and 
raiment,  the  eves  of  the  sons  of  the  clergij  should  chiefly  be 
turned  on  the'se  objects,  and  the  greatest  share  of  their 
charity  should  flow  in  this  channel. 

Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  ga^-e  birth  to 
the  memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergii,  i 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  The 
former  of  these  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the 
Christian  people ;  the  latter,  according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  was  appropriated  to  the  chosen  portion,  that  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  service  of  religion. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  15. 

CLE'RICAL.  ^  From  the  Lat.  Clericus. 
Cle'rick,  adj.  j  Brunne  and  Chaucer  write 
Clerk,  n.  I   Clergion.      See  Clergy. 

Cle'rkly,  orf/".   (       Cotgrave  explains  "  C'&rjfie, 
Cle'uklv,  arf.    I  — learning,  skill,  science,  c/er/i- 
Ci.e'rkship.       J  shi-p  .•"  because  the  clergy  were 
distinguished  for  their  learning.     Blackstone  ob- 
serves,   "  that  the  judges  were   usually  created 
out  of  the  sacred  order ;  and  all  the  inferior  offices 
were  supplied   by  the   lower   clergy,   which   has 
occasioned   their  successors   to   be  denominated 
clerhs  to  this  day,"  {Com.  i.  17.) 
Clerk  is  applied,  generally,  to — 
One  who  is  employed  in  learning,  in  learned 
occupations  or  in   doing  that,   performing  those 
offices,  which  require  some  learning  or  scholarship. 
A  clerk  thoru  enchantement  liym  hi  gan  to  telle. 
That  the  schulde  first  fader  and  moder  quelle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 
This  clerk  VI3S  cleped  bendy  Nicholas; 
Of  derne  love  he  coude  and  of  solas  ; 
And  therto  he  was  slie  and  ful  prive, 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3199. 
O  genius  mine  owne  clcrke 
Come  forth,  and  here  this  man's  shrifte. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Thei  line  longe,  and  well  thei  ferde. 
And  clerkes,  that  this  chance  herde, 
Thei  writen  it  in  euidence.  Id.  lb. 

And  long  after  the  apostles'  times,  all  the  people  present 
did  answer  the  priest,  (he  speaking  in  a  language  that  they 
did  understande)  like  as  the  dark  or  boy  doth  now  answer 
(as  he  is  taught)  in  a  language  that  he  vnderstands  not. 
1  Burnet.  Records,  pt.  ii.  No.  25.  Questions,  S,-c.  of  the  Mass. 
j  But  the  most  part  of  true  gentlemen  (I  meane  not  these 
!  farming  gentlemen,  nor  clarking  knights)  have  little  or 
'  nothing  increased  their  rents. 

I  Id.  K.  Edward's  Remains,  No.  2. 

I  They  set  forwarde  a  certayne  doctoure  of  lawe,  whiche 
should  goe  vnto  Jesus  with  a  clerkly  question,  that  eyther 
he  myght  reproue  hym  of  ignoraunce.  or  els  he  hymselfe 
beare  awaye  the  prayse  of  learnyng. —  Udal.  Matt.  c.  22. 

For  it  appeareth  in  Prosper,  that  four  bishops  were  ex- 
communicated, anno  392,  for  being  accusers  of  Priscilian 
(the  first  heretic  who  was  confuted  by  steel,)  that  age  con-  , 
ceiving  all  tendency  to  cruelty  utterly  inconsistent  with 
clerical  profession.— /'"//er.   Worthies.  London  Martyrs.        j 

I  cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  the  counsel  of  Leonardus 
Lessius  (abetting  some  ancient  casuist,  and  pretended  to  be 
countenanced  by  some  fathers)  that  it  were  meet  for  clerical! 
and  religious  persons,  rather  to  suffer  death,  than  to  kill  a 
murderer.— £/).  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience.  i 

Some  darks  doe  doubt  in  their  deuiceful  art  | 

Whether  this  heauenly  thing,  whereof  I  treat. 
To  wceten  mercy,  be  of  justice  part. 
Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  diuine  extreat. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10.  s.  1. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good  words. 

And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  Amen, 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 

In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. — Shakesp.  s.  66. 
When  thus  unto  his  will  he  fitly  them  had  won. 
At  her  expected  hour  the  queen  brought  forth  a  son, 
And  to  this  great  design,  all  happ'uing  as  he  would. 
He  (his  intended  course  that  clerkly  manage  could) 
Thus  quaintly  trains  us  on. — Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  19. 

On  the  day  of  prorogation  the  bill  ought  to  have  been 
offered  to  the  king ;  but  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  the 
king's  particular  order  withdrew  ihe  bill:  which  was  a  high 
offence  in  the  clerk  of  the  crown. 

Strype.  Memoirs.  Charles  II.  an.  ICSl. 
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■UTiich  Thomas  [Talbot]  being  promoted  to  the  clerkship 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  did  at  length,  by  the 
help  of  a  good  memory,  become  a  most  excellent  genealogist, 
and  a  man  of  singular  skill  in  our  antiquities. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  poor  persons  in  Ireland,  to  pick 
up  such  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  as.  under  the  Bene- 
ral  discouragements,  and  occasional  pursuits  of  magistracy, 
they  were  able  to  acquire,  and  receiving  orders  at  home, 
were  sent  abroad  to  obtain  a  clerical  education. 

Burke.  On  the  Penal  Laws  against  Irish  Catholics. 

It  may  be  added  with  great  truth,  that  what  [means  of 
making  a  provision  for  a  family]  the  professiori  furnishes, 
the  cleric  who  is  tlie  most  intent  upon  its  proper  duties, 
the  most  addicted  to  a  life  of  study  and  devotion,  is  the 
least  qualified  to  improve. — Horslcy,  vol,  iii.  Ser.  35. 

Clerk-ale  occurs  in  Aubrey's  manuscript  History  of  Wilt- 
fhii^e:  "In  the  Easter  holidays  was  the  cler/ns  ale.  for  his 
private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood."  MSS. 
Mes.  Ashm.  Oxon. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  events  by 
action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common  entertainment  among 
our  rude  ancestors  upon  great  festivities.  The  parish  clerks 
once  performed  at  Clerkenwell  a  play,  which  lasted  three 
days,  containing  The  History  of  the  World. 


John 


Obs.  on  Hen.  VIII. 


CLE'VER,  adj.  '\        Skinner  conjectures  from 
Cle'verly.  >  the  Fr.  ie^fr ;   Lat.  Leviter. 

Cle'verness.  j  It  ma)',  by  a  common  course 
of  corruption,  have  been  formed  from  the  A.  S. 
Ge-lenf-an,  gleaf-  cleaf-an,  vivere,  animare.  Lye 
has  Gelefftrst,  animatus,  animated,  lively ,-  and  from 
this  meaning,  the  word  may  have  been  applied 
to- 
One  who  makes  an  active,  alert,  adroit,  ready 
use  of  the  means  in  his  power ;  who  handles  his 
tools  with  skill,  dexterity,  an-d  despatch.  The 
word  is  not  applied  to  the  higher  order  of  abi- 
lity. 

Cleverness  is  not  uncommon  in  speech,  but  no 
instance  has  occurred  in  writing. 

As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawling, 
Rode  stately  through  Holbourn  to  die  in  his  calling. 
He  stop't  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack. 
And  promis'd  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  back. 

Swift.  Clever  Tom  Clinch. 

He  [the  Duke  of  Monmouth]  gave  the  hangman  but  half 

the  reward  he  intended  ;  and  said,  if  he  cut  off  his  head 

cleverly,  and  not  so  butcherly  as  he  did  Lord  Russel's,  his 

man  should  give  him  the  led.—Burnet.Oun  Time,aii.l6&&. 

So  I  bought  it,  and  paid  for't,  and  boldly  I  say, 
'Twas  the  best  purchase  made  at  Cadogan's  that  day ; 
The  works  the  man  wrote  are  the  finest  in  nature. 
And  a  most  clever  piece  is  his  genuine  portraiture. 

Byrom.  On  buying  the  Picture  of  Father  Malebranche. 

But  no  matter,  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

Goldsmith.  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 
Yet  strange  to  tell !  this  wond'rous  student  lay 
Snoring  in  bed  for  all  the  live-long  day  ; 
Night  was  his  time  for  labour — in  a  word, 
Never  was  man  so  cleverly  absurd. 

Smart.  The  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship. 

CLEW,  V  \      Dut.  Klouwen,  in  globi  formam 
Clew,  n.      >  fila   convdlvere,    to   roll  up   (sc. ) 

thread  into  a  globular  form,  (  Kilian. )  A.  S.  Cleowe, 

cliu-e,  "  Sphajra,  any  thing  that  is  round,  a  sphear. 

It.  Glomus,  a  clew  or  bottom  of  thread,  a  ball, 

pellet,  or  other  like  round  thing,"  (  Somner. )     It 

is  also  written  clue. 

As  the   clue  unwoven  will  serve   for  a  guide, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  formed  the  verb,  to 

clue  i  to  guide,  to  direct. 

But  y«  comon  fame  tellyth  yl  lastly  the  queue  wane  to 
her  [Rosamond]  by  a  clewe  of  threde,  or  sylke,  and  delte 
with  her  in  suche  raaner,  that  she  lyued  not  long  after. 

Fabyan,  vol,  i.  c.  238. 

■^Miat  a  fowle  thing  is  it,  to  see  a  woman  instead  of  hir 
wool-basket,  to  handle  the  table  bourd,  &  for  her  spindle, 
the  dice,  for  hir  clewe  or  prayer  booke,  to  turne  the  cards. 
Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  r.  8 

If  I  were  bashful,  old,  or  dull,  and  sleepy 

In  love's  allarmes,  a  woman  might  awake  me. 

Direct,  and  clew  me  out  the  way  to  happiness. 

Bcaum.  S,-  Fletch.  Woman  Pleased,  Act  ii.  sc.4. 

Now  therefore  to  wind  up  this  cleto  of  our  d'^course,  If 
I  we  be  humble  and  meek-minded,  if  obedient  to  our  spiritu,al 

guides,  if  charitable  to  our  bretheren,  if  not  too  peremptory 
1  in  our  opinions,  we  have  attained  to  a  meet  temper  for  the 

entertainment  of  Peace.— £p. /fa«.  The  Peace  Maker,  e.  13 
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It  suffices  to  have  shown,  that  superficial  and  slight  dis- 
coveries and  observations  that  contain  nothing  of  moment 
in  themselves,  nor  serve  as  clues  to  lead  us  into  farther 
knowledge,  should  not  be  ihouglit  worth  our  searching  after. 
Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  41. 


The  most  skilful  master  can  do  little  more  than  put  the 
end  of  tlie  clue  into  the  hands  of  his  scholar,  by  which  he 
mast  conduct  himself.— Sir  /.  Reynolds,  Disc.  12. 

click;  r.  )       aick,  Mr.  Grose  says,  in  Cum- 
Ci-i'cKET.     (  berland  and  Northumberland,  is,  to 

cntoh  or  snatch  away.      Lye,  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 

Ge-lmccan,   prehendere,   (whence  to  latch.)     But 

Click  and    Clicket   appear   to   have  been  merely 

applied  to — 

Any  fastening,  which  was  accompanied   by  a 

clicking,  snapping  noise.      See  To  Clack. 

Hue  hath  a  keye  and  a  c!,ike/l.  thauh  the  kynge  slepe 
And  may  lede  vn  wham  hue  loveth.  as  hure  luf  lyketh. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  124. 

So  worth  thow  dryven  out  as  deuh.  (deul  ?)  and  the  dore 

closed. 
Ykeyed  and  ycklykeded.  Id.  p.  123. 

This  freshe  May,  of  which  I  spake  of  j'ore, 
In  warm  wtx  hath  enprented  the  ctik^t, 
Tliat  January  bare  of  tlie  sraal  wiket. 
By  which  into  his  gardin  oft  he  went. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchanles  Tale,  V.  9991. 

Thy  thoughts  are  ours,  in  all,  and  we  but  prov'd 
Their  voyce.  in  our  designs,  which  by  assenting 
Hath  more  confirm'd  us,  than  if  heartning  Jove 
Had,  from  his  hundred  statues,  bid  us  strike, 
And  at  the  stroke  clickl  all  hi^  marble  thumbs. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  ii. 

Cannot  you  clicket 

"Without  a  fee,  or  when  she  has  a  suit 

For  you  to  grant  ? — Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  iii,  sc.  4. 

The  solemn  death-watch  click'd  the  hour  she  dy'd, 
And  shrilling  cricliets  in  the  chimney  cry'd. 

Gai/,  Pastoral  5. 

CLI'ENT,  «.  ■^  Fr.    Client,     It.    and 

Cme'nt.^l.  Sp.  Ctiente;   Lat.  Cliens; 

Clif'ntelart,  arf/.    I  from   Gr.   K\ei€ii',     cele- 
Cli'ested,  ar/j.  J  brare,  honor.ire,  because 

Cli'entele,  n.  I  a  client  is  one  who  honours 

Ci.i'entship.  J  another    as    his    patron. 

Martinius.   (Qui  eum  colebat.)     "  Fr.  Client,— 
A  client   or   suitor;  a   nobleman's   retainer   or 

follower,  the  scope  of  whose  attendance  or  duty  is 

13  be  protected."     It  is  now  used  as — ■ 

A  correlative  to  counsellor,  lawyer,  or  advocate  ; 

viz.   as  the  suitor,  who  employs  the  counsellor, 

lawyer,  or  advocate. 


CLIFF,  or  ^ 
Clift.  i   i 

ct'PKv.   r 

Cli'fted.    J  ( 


How  that  £ 


I  corde.  Mede 


For  whom  that  loue  hath  vnder  cure, 
As  he  is  blvnde  hym  selfe,  right  so 
He  maketli  his  client  blynde  al 


Gou 


Con.  A.  b. 


Furthermore,  he  made  a  difference  between  the  chiefer 
ril^zens,  and  the  baser  people,  by  calling  the  better  sort 
Pnirnni.  as  much  to  say,  as  defenders  :  and  the  meanest 
fr.rt  Clipjiie'!,  as  you  would  say,  followers,  or  men  protected. 
The  patrons  did  help  the  clients  to  their  right. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  21. 

The  prince  being  at  Bruxels,  h>imhly  besought  hys  ma- 
y?srie  to  pitie  the  miserie  of  hys  poore  subjects  :  who  by  his 
sale  gat  of  the  emperour,  for  his  cliantes,  wordes  without 
liope.— i?.  Ascham.   Works,  p.  21. 

This  due  occasion  of  discouragement,  the  worst  condi- 
tioned and  least  clienied  petiuoguers,  do  yet,  vnder  the 
sweet  baite  of  revenge,  convert  to  a  more  plentiful  prose- 
cution of  actions.— C'«;e«'.  Surueij  of  Cornicall,  fol.  i. 

But  to  speak  ingenuously,  those  of  the  Roman  clientele 
are  not  more  careful  and  punctual  in  scaning,  and  observing 
tlie  rules  and  practice  of  their  espousals,  than  ours  here  are 
incurious  of  both.— 5/1.  ffa«.  Cases  of  Cons.  Dec.  4.  Case  6. 


Never  did  any  client,  with  so  much  scruple  and  solicitous- 
nef  s.  enquire  of  his  counsel  about  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  his  title,  when  he  was  to  go  to  law  for  all  his  estate,  and 
to  see  his  own  fortune  canvassed  at  the  bar :  as  a  man  in 
this  condition  will  dispute  his  title  to  heaven,  and  argue  his 
several  doubts  and  misgivings  with  his  spiritual  guide  or 
coniessor. — South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  3. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  Roman  history,  and  know 
without   any   information,   that  patronage   and   clientship 
always  descended  from  the  fathers  to  the  sons  j  and  that 
VOL.  I. 
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the  same  plebeian  houses  had  recourse  to  the  same  patri- 
cian line,  which  had  formerly  protected  them,  and  followed 
their  principles  and  fortunes  to  the  last :  so  that  I  am  your 
lordship's  by  descent,  and  part  of  your  inheritance. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Pastorals,  Ded. 

O  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate. 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 
Were  hush'd  in  favour  of  thy  gen'rous  plea. 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  heav'ns  smile  thy  fee ! 

Cou'per.  Charily. 

In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  those  who  lived  in  a 
dependent  and  clienial  relation  on  the  great  men,  used  fre- 
quently to  shew  marks  of  acknowledgment  by  considerable 
bequests  at  their  deaths. 

Abridgement  of  Enjlish  History,  an.  5\. 

Dut.  Klif;    Ger.  Klippe,  khift; 
S^v.  Klift. 

Cliff  (also    written    cleves    or 
cleeves,  or  dives,)  is  the  past  part, 
of  the  verb,  to  cleave,  (qv.)     See  the  quotation 
from  Verstegan. 

Cleaved,  cleav'd,  cleft,  or  clift. 


W'home  forceth  he  by  surge  of  seas 

into  Charybdes  cliues  > 
Or  whome  doth  Neptune  most  disease  '. 
or  whom  to  Scylla  driues? 

Turberville.  A  Myrrour  of  the  Fall  of  Pride. 
In  our  ancient  language  the  cut  off  or  broken  mountaines 
on  the  sea  sides,  are  more  rightly,  and  properly  called  cliffs, 
than  by  the  name  of  rocks  or  hills  ;  that  appellation  being 
more  fitting  unto  the  inland  mountaines— but  the  name  of 
clifft  comming  from  our  verbe  to  cleave,  is  unto  those  more 
aptly  given,  for  that  they  seeme  unto  our  view  as  clefft  or  j 
cloven,  from  the  part  that  sometime  belonged  unto  them, 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  e.  i.  | 
Some,  his  ill-season'd  mouth  that  wisely  understood,  I 

Rob  Dover's  neighbouring  cleeves  of  sampyre,  to  excite 
His  dull  and  sickly  taste,  and  stir  up  appetite. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbiov,  s.  18.  ] 
But  what  auailes,  to  striue  against  the  tide, 
Or  else  to  driue  against  the  streame  and  winde  ? 
What  booteth  it  against  the  cliues  to  ride. 
Or  else  to  worke  against  the  course  of  kind  I 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  1.5. 

Regard  would  be  had  in  this  case,  as  well  that  the  clift  of 

the  stocke  gape  not  too  much  (as  being  over  wide  for  the 

graife,)  as  that  it  bee  not  too  little  and  over-streight,  for 

feare  that  either  it  flurt  it  out  againe,  or  claspe  it  and  gird  it 

so  hard  that  it  kill  it  <imte.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  14. 

The  rest  was  craggie  clilT,  that  overhung 

Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climbe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  iv. 
And  opposite  to  famous  Kent  do  lie 

The  pleasant  fields  of  flow'rv  Picardy,  ' 

Where  our  fair  Calais,  walled  in  her  sands, 
In  kenning  of  the  cliffy  Dover  stands. 

Drayton.   The  French  Queen  to  the  Luke  of  Suffolk. 
There  lies  a  certain  ishand  in  the  sea,  j 

'Twixt  rockie  Samos  and  rough  Ithaca, 
That  cliffie  is  itselfe,  and  nothing  great. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv.  i 
As  high  steep  cliffs  bounding  on  the  sea  have  this  ill  \ 
consequence,  that  they  seldom  afford  anchoring;  so  they 
have  this  benefit,  that  we  can  see  them  far  ofl^,  and  sail  close 
to  them  without  danger ;  for  which  reason  we  call  them 
Bold  Shores.— Dam;)i"er.   Voyage,  an.  1687. 

Gon.  The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall, 
And  cling  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold  thro'  clifted  stones. 

Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  i. 
\Vhere  he,  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind,  { 

Tliis  hallow'd  work  for  him  design'd?  I 

High  on  some  cliff,  to  heaven  up-pil'd, 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild,  j 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep,  i 

Strange  shades  o'erhrow  the  valleys  deep. 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 
It  shews  a  steep  rocky  clift  next  the  sea,  and  oflT  the  very 


O  Solitude,  romantic  maid, 
'Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 

Grainger.  Solitude.  An  Ode. 

CLIMA'CTER,  n.  ^        It.    Climatnico ;     Sp. 

Clima'cter,  v.  j   Climaterico  ;  Gr.  KXifxuK- 

Climacte'rick,  adj.    >Tr)p,  from  KXtfia^,   scale, 

Climacte'rick,  n.       j  gradation.  Cotgrave 

Climacte'rical.       j  says,  "  Climactere ;  every 

seventh,   or  ninth,  or  the  sixty-third  years  of  a 

man's  life,  all  very  dangerous,  but  the  last;  most." 

See  the  quotation  from  Plinie. 
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Death  might  have  taken  such,  her  end  deferrd, 

Until  the  time  she  had  been  climacter'd, 

When  she  would  have  been  at  threescore  years  and  three, 

Such  as  our  best  at  three-and-twenty  be. 

Drayton.  On  tlie  Death  of  Lady  Clifton. 

Our  lion's  climacteric  now  is  past. 

And  crowu'd  with  bays  he  rampeth  free  at  Inst. 

Drummond.  The  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

Thus  much  they  say,  that  the  fewer  sort  of  men  live  any 
long  time  ;  for  that  the  greatest  number  by  farre.  have  their 
nativitie  incident  and  hable  to  the  daungerous  houres  and 
times  either  of  the  moone's  occurrence  (as  in  h.er  quadra- 
ture, opposition,  and  se.xtile  aspect)  or  of  dales  according  to 
the  number  of  seven  or  nine  (which  are  daily  and  nightly 
marked  and  observed  :)  whereupon  ensueth  the  rule  of  the 
dangerous  graduall  yeeres  called  climaclerike. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  49. 


Is  the  most  certain  climactcrical  year — 

'Tis  past  all  danger,  for  there's  no  escaping  it. 

What  age  is  your  mother,  sir  ? 

Sim.  Faith,  near  her  days  too; 
Wants  some  two  of  threescore. 

Massinger.  The  Old  Lau;  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

And  therefore  the  consent  of  elder  times,  selling  their 
conceits  upon  climacters  not  onely  differing  from  this  of  ours 
but  one  another :  though  several  nations  and  ages  do  fancy 
unto  themselves  different  years  of  danger,  yet  every  one 
expects  the  same  event,  and  constant  verity  in  each. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

I  have  not  known,  and  I  am  now  past  my  grand  climae- 
terick,  being  sixty-four  years  of  age,  according  to  my  way 
of  life,  or  rather  (if  you  will  allow  punning  in  an  old  gentle- 
manj  according  to  my  way  of  pastime ;  I  say,  as  old  as  I  am, 
I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Greenhats. 

Taller,  No.  59. 

He  [Sir  Thomas  Smith]  departed  this  mortal  life  in  the 
climactcrical  year  of  his  age.  in  the  month  of  July  1577,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Theydon  Mount,  or  Theydon  at 
Mount  in  Essex.— iroorf.  Alh'.me  Oxon. 

The  fear  of  death  is  truly  wise, 

Till  wisdom  can  rise  higher; 
And,  arm'd  with  pious  fortitude, 

Death,  dreaded  once,  desire : 
Grand  climacteric  vanities 

The  vainest  will  despise  ; 
Shock'd,  when  beneath  the  snow  of  age 

Man  immaturely  dii:s.— Young.  Resignation,  pt.  ii. 

These  gentlemen  deal  in  regeneration  ;  but  at  any  price  X 
should  hardly  yield  my  rigid  fibres  to  be  regenerated  by 
them;  nor  begin,  in  my  grand  climacterick,  to  aquall  in 
their  new  accents,  or  to  stammer,  in  my  second  cradle,  the 
elemental  sounds  of  their  barbarous  metaphysicks. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

I  never  go  home  abruptly  because  a  snake  crosses  my  way, 
nor  have  any  particular  dread  of  a  climacterical  year:  yet  I 
confess  that,  with  all  my  scorn  of  old  women,  and  their 
tales,  I  consider  it  as  an  unhappy  day,  when  1  happen  to  be 
greeted  in  the  morning,  by  Suspirius  the  screech  owl. 

Rambler,  No.  339. 


CLFMATE,  f,  ^       Fr.  ainiaf ;  It.  Clima  ;   Sp. 

Cli'mate,  n.         \   Clima;     Gr.    Km/jlu  ;     Lat. 

Cli'mature.         j   China,    inclinatio,   seu   decti- 

Clime,  71.  )  natio    cceli,  from    KAiyeiv,   to 

incline,  or  bend.     Properly  applied  to — 

Regions  which  differ  in  temperature  from  others. 
The  verb  is  used  in  Shakespeare  :  "  Whilst  you 
do  climate  here,"  i.  e,  while  you  stay,  remain  or 
dwell  in  this  climate. 

Astronomyens  al  so  aren  at  ere  whittes  end 
Of  that  was  calculed  of  the  clymat.  the  contrarye  the  > 
fyndeth.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  291. 

For  euery  climat  hath  his  dele 
After  the  tournyng  of  the  whele, 
Whiche  blinde  fortune  ouertliroweth, 
WTiereof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth. 
Gou 


Con.  A.  Prologue 


Whereby  it  seemeth  this  blackness  proceedeth  rather  of 
some  natural  infection  of  that  man,  which  was  so  strong, 
that  neither  the  nature  of  the  clime,  neither  the  good  com- 
plexion of  the  mother  concurring,  coulde  any  thinge  alter, 
and  therefore  wee  cannot  impute  it  to  the  nature  of  the 
clime. — Hackluyt.  J'oyages,  vol,  iii,  p.  52. 


Leo.  The  blessed  Gods 
Purge  all  infection  from  our  ajTe,  whilest  you 
Doe  clymate  here.— Shakes.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i 


O  flours, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  ev'n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  op'ning  bud,  and  gave  ye  names. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi 
UU 
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It  is  the  place 

My  fate  appoints  me  ;  and  the  region  where 
1  must,  whatever  happens,  there  emhraee. 
Disturbance,  travail,  labour,  hope,  and  fear. 
Are  of  that  clime,  engender'd  in  that  place 

Daniel.  The  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

(Ilis  spear) 

He  -walkt  -n-ith  to  support  uneasie  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heavens  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

He  said  he  thought  that  was  the  best  climate,  where  he 
could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without 
trouble  or  inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the  year,  and  the 
most  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in 
England,  more  than  any  other  country  he  knew  of  in 
Europe.— S;r  W.  Temple.  Of  Gardeniiuj. 

A  race  unconquer'd,  hy  their  dime  made  bold, 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold. 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulgent  to  your  fame. 
Been  fium  all  ages  kept  for  vou  to  tame. 

IValler.  To  my  Lord  Protector. 

By  physical  causes,  I  mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and 
climale,  which  are  supposed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  tem- 
per, by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a 
particular  complexion  which  though  reflection  and  reason 
may  sometimes  overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  'influence  on  their  man- 
ners.—fiume.  Ess.  Of  National  Character. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
"Where  rougher  dimes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Wlicie  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scantv  bread. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

CLI'MAX.  Gr.  KAi/tnf,  scala,  gradus,  from 
KXii/eiv,  to  bend,  or  incline.  Gradatio,  quae  dici- 
tur  climax;  {Quint,  ix.  iii.  54.) 

A  scale,  a  gradation  (sc.)  of  ascent.  See  the 
example  from  Blair. 

Atheism  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and  fools,  is 
the  very  top  and  perfection  of  free-thinking.  It  is  the 
grand  arcanum  to  whicli  a  true  genius  naturally  riseth,  by 
a  certain  climax  or  gradation  of  thought,  and  without  which 
te  can  never  possess  his  soul  in  absolute  liberty  and  repose. 
Bp.  Berkeley.  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  1. 


A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with 
Etrength,  is,  to  make  the  members  of  them  go  en  risi 
growing  in  their  importance  above  one  another.  This  sort 
of  arrangement  is  called  a  climax  and  is  always  considered 
as  a  beauty  in  composition. 

Blair.  On  Rhetoric  and  Belles  lelires,  Lee.  12. 

CLIMB,  r.  ^  A.  S.  CKman;  Dnt.  Klem- 
Ci.i'MnER,  II.  I  men,  hJimmen  ^  Ger.  Klimmer, 
Cli'mber,  n.  f  scandere.  Wachter  adds,  per- 
Cli'meing,  7!.  J  haps  from  KAi/tta,  gradus,  vel 
hoc  ab  illo. 

To  mount  or  ascend ;  and  particularly,  to  as- 
cend by  clinging  or  holding  fast. 

Climber,  the  v.  now  written  Clamber,  (qv.) 
And  suththe  he  wende  to  Oxcnford,  to  the  abbeie  of 

p.  527. 


Oscn 


Anon  he  hct  elcle.  an  hih  for  to  clymbe 

And  shaken  hit  sharpliche.  the  ripen  sholden  falle  ; 

Elde  clam  towarde  the  crop.— Piers  Plouliman,  p.  310. 

And  whan  they  were  all  on  an  hepe, 
Tho  behind  gonne  vp  lepe 
And  ctamben  vp  on  other  fast. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.iii. 
How  that  thei  clymhe  vpon  the  whele. 
And  whan  they  wene  all  shall  be  wele, 
Thei  ben  downe  throwe  at  laste. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

The  vsurping  of  authoritie,  and  taking  in  hande  of  rule 
which  is  the  sitting  in  God's  seat  of  iustice,  and  a  proude 
clyming  vp  into  God's  high  throne,  must  needes  be  not  onely 
cursed  newly  by  him,  but  also  hath  bene  often  punished 
afore  of  him. — Sir  J.  Clieke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Beware  how  ye  climber  for  breaking  your  neck. — Tusser. 

For,  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossoms  beare, 
And  with  fresh  colours  deck  tlie  wanton  prime, 
And  eke  attonce  the  heauy  trees  they  dime, 
"Which  seeme  to  labour  vnder  their  fruites  lode. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

So  domli  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fould : 
So  $i;tce  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climbe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

That  looking  downe  whence  lately  I  was  cloame, 
Danger  bid  fe;are  if  further  I  should  roame. 

Mirrour  for  Magislrates,  p.  534. 


CLI 

For  now  another  springing  pow'r  is  seen,  i 

"Whereto  (as  to  the  new-arising  sun)  ' 

All  turn  their  faces,  leaving  those  low  rays  , 

Of  setting  fortune,  which  no  dimer  weighs.  j 

Daniel.  The  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii.  i 

But  heere  now  behold  how  steadie  the  state  | 

Of  climbers  aloft  is  aboue  their  degree. 
And  how  they  do  fall  from  fortune  to  fate, 

Example  are  such  as  my  fellow  and  me.  j 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  82. 

The  hardy  Switzer  now  so  far  was  gone,  i 

That  halfe  way  vp  with  mickle  paine  he  got, 

A  thousand  weapons  he  sustain'd  alone. 
And  his  audacious  climbing  ceased  not. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bodogne,  b.  xi.  s.  35. 

Its  hooked  form  is  of  great  use  to  the  rapacious  kind,  in 
catching  and  holding  their  prey,  and  in  the  comminution 
thereof  by  tearing ;  toothers  it  [the  mouth]  is  no  less  ser- 
viceable to  their  climbing,  as  well  as  neat  and  nice  commi- 
nution of  their  food. — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  c.21. 

Methinks  I  see  him 

ights,  and  glide 
'ring  clouds  :  but  I 
Flung  backward  in  the  chase,  soon  drops  its  hold. 
Disabled  quite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. — Blair.  Grave. 

Mr.  Banks  and  Doctor  Solander  were  several  times  on 
shore,  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  not  without  suc- 
cess, but  greatly  circumscribed  in  their 'walks  by  climbers  of 
a  most  luxuriant  growth,  which  were  so  interwoven  toge- 
ther, as  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  trees  about  which 
they  grew,  and  render  the  woods  altogether  impassable. 

Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

CLINCH,  I',  or  A       In  Gcr.  Lenken,  i%,fleciere. 

Clench.  I  vertfire  ;  and  in  Lye  is  found 

Clinch,  J?.  f  k.  S.    Ge-hlenced,    tortus; 

Cli'ncher.  j  which  by  a  common  process 

of  corruption  would  become,  glenced,  clenced, 
clenched. 

A  nail  is  not  clenched,  unless  it  passes  through, 
and  is  then  bent,  turned  or  twisted  back. 

To  clench  the  hand  is  to  6^??^  the  fingers  inward 
to  the  palm.  And,  consequentially,  to  clench  or 
clinch  is — 

To  fasten  or  fix,  to  confirm,  to  strengthen,  to 
corroborate. 

Clench,  the  noun,  is  applied  to  a  species  of  a 
wit ;  which  Dryd-en  perhaps  intends  to  describe, 
"  as  -n-resting  and  torturing  a  word  into  another 
meaning." 

With  clinching  clawes  there  came  j 

and  talents  sharplie  set,  j 

A  flock  of  greedie  griping  woes 
my  grunting  heart  to  fret. — Turhcrville.  To  his  Love. 

Secondly,  every  predominant  affection  in  mens  soule,  like 
the  ivy,  doth  compasse  and  confine  all  human  actions  and 
counsils ;  neither  can  you  finde  any  thing  so  immaculate 
and  inconcern'd,  which  affections  have  not  tainted  and 
clinched  as  it  were  with  their  tendrells. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  p.  129. 

It  is  seldome  seen,  that  the  dinch-,i;st  of  logick  (food  to 
knock  a  man  down  at  a  blow)  can  so  open  itself  as  to  smoth 
and  stroak  one  with  the  palme  thereof. 

Fzcller.   Worthies.  Chester. 
Yet  this  I'll  say,  for  th'  honour  of  the  place, 
That,  by  God's  extraordinary  grace 
(Which  shows  the  people  have  judgment,  if  not  wit,) 
The  land  is  undefil'd  with  clinches  yet. 

Cowley.  Answer  to  Verses  sent  me  to  Jersey,  i 

And  in  an  instant,  upon  some  word  of  provocation  [I  saw  j 
him)  throw  off  his  hat  and  perriwig,  clinch  his  fist,  and  strike 
the  fellow  a  slap  in  the  face  ;  at  the  same  time  calling  him 
a  rascal,  and  telling  him  he  was  a  gentleman's  son. 

Taller.  No.  202. 

But  the  council  of  Trent  goes  much  farther,  and  dincheth 
the  business  as  efi'ectually  as  possible.— 5o!«W,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  7. 

I  ask  you  if  one  of  them  does  not  perpetually  pay  us  with 
clenches  upon  words  and  a  certain  clownish  kind  of  raillery  ? 
If  now  and  then  he  does  not  offer  at  a  catecresis  or  Cleve- 
landism.  wTesting  and  torturing  a  word  into  another  mean- 
ing.— Dryden.  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesie. 

I  cannot  say  he  [Shakespeare]  is  everywhere  alike  ;  were 
he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  his 
comlck  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling 
iuta  bombast.— W.  lb. 

To  which  (if  you  will  pardon  me  a  clinch)  I  shall  add.  as 
to  the  disease  last  named  [the  stone]  so  cruel  in  its  tortures, 
and  so  fatal  in  its  catastrophe,  that  they  must  have  their 
hearts  more  hard  than  a  very  stone,  that  can  refuse  a  sana- 
tive r,;medy  for  the  sione.— Boyle.  Life.  Let.  to  Mr.  Hurllib. 

(The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found) 

"With  those  he  pierc'd  them,  and  with  clinchers  bound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 


the  prelates,  and  far 
-dvice  for  them  in  my 
;o  your  pontifical  sees, 
stand  to  the  utmost  for 


CLI 

This  is  one  of  his  [Rubejis's]  most  careful  pictures ;  tho 
characters  are  of  a  higher  style  of  beauty  than  usual,  parti- 
cularly the  Mary  Magdalen,  weeping,  with  her  hand  denchea 
Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 
I  wish  the  controversy  to  rest  where  it  does,  though  I 
applaud  Mr.  Marsh's  courage  in  professing  his  readiness  to 
continue  the  comb.it,  and  am  persuaded,  that,  if  he  ig 
obliged  to  strike  a  last  blow,  it  will  be  a  clincher. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson.  Let.  Oct.  1804. 

CLING,  J).  A.  S.  "  Cftnp-an,  marcere,  to  wither, 
to  pine,  to  faint ;  to  cling  or  shrink  up,  ^Somner.) 
Piers  Plouhman  says,  "  When  thou  clingest  for 
droughth."  ( See  in  v.  Clam.  )  The  more  usual 
application  now,  is — 

To  cling  or  shrink  up,  as  a  loose  vest,  driven  by 
the  wind,  round  the  limbs ;   to  cleave  or  adhere, 
to  hold  fast  round,  to  entwine,  enfold,  or  embrace. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  furnished  a  number  of  pas- 
sages,  for  the  use,  he  says,  of  the  future  lexico- 
grapher, all  of  which  come  within  the  explanation 
of    Somner,  or   the   consequential  —  to   entwine, 
enfold,  embrace.   And  see  Clung,  in  Dr.  Jamieson. 
All  knew  me ;  ding'd  about  me.  and  a  cry 
Of  pleasing  mourning,  flew  about  so  hie. 
The  horrid  roofe  resounded,  and  the  queene 
Herselfe,  was  mou'd,  to  see  our  kind  so  keene. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 
But  I  have  better  counsel  to  gi\ 
more  acceptable  to  their  ears ;  this 
opinion  is  fitter  for  them :  ding  fast 
bate  not,  quit  yourselves  like  barons,  si 
your  haughty  courts  and  votes  in  parliament. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.i.  c.  6. 

The  footmen  then,  wanting  defence  on  their  flanks,  stood 

in  plumps  with  their  companies  so  thrust  and  thronged 

together,  as  if  they  had  beene  dunged,  not  one  of  them  could 

either  draw  his  sv,ord  or  bring  hacke  his  hand. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  423. 

liracb.      If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  ding  thee.— SAate.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 
His  armes  clung  to  his  ribs. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 
As  trees  are  by  the  bark  embrac'd. 

Love  to  my  soul  doth  ding.— Rochester.  Alexis  ^  Strephon. 
The  disposing  of  the  drapery,  so  as  to  appear  to  ding  close 
round  the  limbs,  is  a  kind  of  pedantry,  which  young  painters 
are  very  apt  to  fall  into,  as  it  carries  with  it  a  relish  of  the 
learning  acquired  from  the  ancient  statues ;  but  they  should 
recollect  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  this  practice  in 
painting  as  in  sculpture. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Note  30.  On  the  Art  of  Painting. 
Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one. 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  bay. 
Till  hunger  dung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws.  Lord  Byron.  Darknets. 

CLI'NICK,  arfy.  >      Gr.  ViXiv-tiv,  to  bend,  to 
Cli'nick,  71.         )  lay  down. 
One  who  lies  down ;  one  confined  to  his  bed. 
Applied,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  to — ■ 
Those  who  receive  baptism  on  their  death-beds. 
And  that  this  also  descended  lower,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  S.  James  who  advises  the  sick  perscn  to  send  for   the 
Elders  of  the  Church,  that  they  maypray  over  him  ;  that  they 
may  anoint  him,  that  in  that  society  there  may  be  confession 
of  sins  by  the  clinick  or  sick  person,  and  that  after  these  pre- 
paratives, and  in  this  ministry,  his  sins  may  be  forgiven  him. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Sermons.  Of  the  Office  Ministerial 
[Prayers]  are  intended  -to  be  a  suppletory  to  the  imper 
feclions  of  other  acts ;  and  by  that  reason  are  the  proper  and 
most  pertinent  imployment  of  a  clinic  or  death-bed  penitent. 


CLINK,  tj.^ 
Clink,  «.      }i 
Cli'ncant.  j 


Id.  Holy  Dying,  s.  6.  c.  4. 
Ger.  Klingen ;  Dut.  Klinghen, 
klincken,  tinnire.      See  Clang. 
Clink,  by  Spenser,  seems  to  be 
used  as  clichet,  (qv.)     Clmquant,  in  Shake.^peare, 
for  the  gingling  noise  of  the  ornaments.     And  by 
Feltham,  in  the  same  manner. 
And  therfore,  hoste,  I  warne  the  befome. 
My  joly  body  shal  a  tale  telle, 
And  I  shal  dinken  you  so  mery  a  belle. 
That  I  shal  waken  all  this  compagnie. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Prologue,  v.  12,920, 
For  sikerly,  n'cre  clinking  of  your  belles, 
your  bridel  hange  on  every  side, 


That  ( 
By  heve 
I  shuld  < 


Id.  Th 


I  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,800. 
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There  t%Tannise  vpon  the  soules  you  (inde 
Condemn'd  to  woe,  and  double  still  their  paines, 

Where  some  complaine,  where  some  their  teeth  doe  grinde, 

Some  howle,  some  weepe,  some  clinlie  their  iron  chaines. 

Fairejax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  ix.  s.  65. 

Well  heard  Kiddie  all  this  sore  constraint ; 
And  leng'd  to  know  the  cause  of  his  complaint: 
Tho'  creeping  close,  behind  the  wicket's  clinke, 
Priuily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chinke ; 
Yet  not  so  priuily  but  the  fox  him  spied, 
For  deceitfuU  meaning  is  double-eyed. 

Spenser.  Sliepherd's  Calendar.  May. 

If  therefore  we  did  not  believe,  truth  and  honour  and 
justxe  were  to  be  preferr'd  before  this  present  life,  and  all 
those  cUncaut  sparlings,  that  dance  and  dangle  in  the  rayes 
and  jubilations  of  it,  sure  we  should  not  be  so  sottish,  as  to 
chuse  the  first,  and  let  the  latter  slip  away  disdained. 

Fell/mm,  pt.  ii.  Res.  56. 


All  clinquant,  all  i     ,        ,  _  .      .        , 

Shone  downe  the  English.— 5/ia/;es.  Hen.VIlI.  Acti.  sc.l 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Pefended  by  the  riding-hood's  disguise ; 
Or,  underneath  the  umbrella's  oily  shed. 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  cUnkimj  pattens  tread. 

Gay.  Trhia,  b. 

And  when  the  measur'd  couplets  curse 

The  nianades  of  Gothic  verse. 

While  ihe  trim  bard,  in  easy  strains. 

Talks  much  of  fetters,  clogs,  and  chains  ; 

He  only  aims  that  you  should  think. 

How  charmingly  he  makes  them  clink.— Lloyd.  OnRhym 


CLO 

C/iminn  by  Englishmen  is  robbing  the  honest  man  Who 
receives  clip'p'd  money,  and  transferring  the  silver,  i.e.  the 
value  is  pared  off  from  it  into  the  clipper's  pocket. 

Locke.  Farther  Consid.  concerning  the  Value  of  Money. 

To  clip  our  pinions  let  them  try, 
Not  having  heart  themselves  to  fly. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  in. 

CLISH-CLASH.     Clash-clash.     See  Clash. 

The  drums  went  downe— dun  downe,  the  fluits  fit— fite— 

fit- file, 
The  weapons  clish-clash  and  the  captaines  now— now— 

now. — Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  481. 

CLOAK,  V.  \  .Skinner  supposes  from  the 
Clo.^k,  n.  I  A.  S.  Lack,  chlamt/s,  a  kind  of 
Clo'akedly.  V  garment.  The  A.  S.  Qe-laccan 
Ci.OAK-iNGS.  I  is,  comprehendcre,  to  contain ; 
Cloak-less.  )  and  may   give,   by  corruption, 

Ge-lcecced,  qlacced,  dcecced,  cloaked,  cloak. 
To  enfold,  to  enwrap,  and  thus,  (lit.  and  met.) 

to  cover,  to  conceal. 

Ful  fetiae  was  hire  cloke  as  I  was  ware. 


He  [Erasmus]  hath  tryed  out) 
anye  the  woorkes  of  suche  as  wi 
ganne  by  patchyng  and  clokyng 


the  refuse  that  cleued 

)te  whan  the  doctrine  b 

0  declvne  to  insjucerite 

Vdul.  Preface,  p. 


CLIP,  V.        \        "   A.  S.    Clyppan,    amplecti. 
Clip,  n.  \  complccti,  to  embrace,  to  clipp, 

Cli'pper.         J  to  take  and  hug  in  his  amies," 
Cli'pping,  n.  J  (Somner. ) 
To  embrace,  surround,  encircle ;  to  hold  tight, 
to  nip ;  and  thus,  to  sever,  to  shear  or  cut  off. 

Brut  hire  cluppede  and  cussede,  and  corafortede  hire  ynow. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  H. 

At  Southhamton  he  com  up,  and  tho  hyi  to  gadere  come. 

Thys  tueye  kyngjs  hii  custe  hem,  and  hii  cltipte  hem 

ylome.  W.  p.  170. 

Of  clippers,  of  roungers,  of  suilk  takes  he  qucsti 


Til  aither  cliped  either  otheri 


-Pie 


R.Br 

Plouhn 


,238. 


p.  05. 


To  chippe  other  to  holde. — Id.  p.  329. 
He  kisseth  hire,  and  clippeth  hire  ful  oft. 

Chaucer.    The  Marclmntes  Tale,  v.  10,287. 

Neuerthelesse  for  this  time  you  must  sende  them  as  you 

may  get  them;  if  3'ou  couldefinde  the  meancs  that  the  h aire 

miiiht  bee  clipped  off  them,  they  woulde  not  take  so  much 

roome  in  the  shippes  as  they  doe. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

■VMiat  misery  was  in  the  lyfe  of  Dyonise  the  tj-rant  of 

Cecile  ?  who  knowing,  that  his  people  desired  his  distructiou, 

for  his  rauin  and  crueltie,  wolde  nat  be  of  any  man  shauen, 

bill  firste  caused  his  owne  daughters  to  clt/ppe  his  bearde. 

Sir  T.  Ehjot.  Govertiovr,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
But   [love]  finding  these    north  climes  do  coldly  him 

embrace, 
Not  used  to  frozen  clips,  he  strave  to  find  some  part. 
Where,  with  most  ease  and  warmth,  he  might  employ  his 

&3Xt.—Sidncy.  Aslrtiphel  ^  Stella. 
Then  kissing  may  be  plide 

and  clipping  put  in  ure. 
And  lingred  sores  by  Cupid's  salues 
aspire  to  quick  recure. 

Turberville.  The  Ventrous  Lauer. 
The  trees  grow  up,  and  mix  together  freely, 
The  oaks  not  envious  of  the  failing  cedar, 
The  lustie  vine  not  jealous  of  the  ivie 
Because  she  clips  the  elm. 

Beauni.  %  Flclch.  The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  cojTie  was  so  clipped,  that  it  was  thought  good  to 
change  the  same,  and  to  make  it  baser. 

Slew.  Hen.  III.  an.  1247. 

The  Herniks  bring  news  that  the  Volscians  and  Aequians 
for  all  their  wings  were  well  clipped,  and  their  forces  greatly 
decaied,  began  to  gather  and  leavie  new  armies. 


The  doctrine  which  we  shal  entreate  in  this  place, 
playne  ynough  and  easie,  sauing  that  the  greatest  parte  oi 
those  that  profess  them  selues  to  be  Christians,  do  seke  oute 
and  bring,  I  can  not  tell  what  subtelties  to  ctokc  theyr  euill 
withall.— C«/«i«('.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

I  And  for  that  there  may  be  no  such  priuie  person  passe 
vnder  the  cloke  and  colour  of  mariner,  you  shall  vpon  the 
weighing  of  your  ship's  anker,  call  the  master  and  the  mari- 
ners within  boord  by  their  names. 

j  Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

I  Tho  French  ambassador  came  to  declare,  first  how  the 
emperor  wronged  divers  of  his  master's  subjects  and  vassals ; 
arrested  also  his  merchants,  and  did  cloakedljj  begin  war, 

I  for  he  besieged  Mirandola  round  about  with  forces  he  had 
made  in  the  French  king's  country. 

.  Burnet.  Records.  King  Edniard's  Journal. 

Suche  men  had  nede  to  take  hede  of  their  desemblings 
and  clnkinqs  ;  for  it  will  once  be  espied  :  I  meane,  when  our 
1  Christe  shall  come  in  his  glorye,  which  I  truste  will  be 
shortely.— 5/r(/pe.  Bee.  No.  36.  Epistle  by  Mr.  Latimer. 


ith  misty  clowdes. 


I  the  Psalm  Be  profundii 


So  might  the  little  baby  clip  the 

And  it  content,  she  never  a  wit 

Drayton.  The  French  Queen 


Tot 


of  Suffolk. 


Also  about  this  time  a  parliament  was  holden  at  London, 
in  the  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  English  grote  should  t>e 
coyned  of  certaine  weight,  and  of  the  one  side  the  king's 
picture,  and  on  the  other  side  a  c  i  sse  as  large  fully  as  the 
grote,  to  aduoyd  clippyng.— Graft  -n.  Hen.  III.  an.  11. 

Yet  surely  it  concerns  us  so  to  discourse  of  these  points 
in  general,  as  neither  to  clip  the  divine  prerogative,  nor  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  tie  up  the  creature,  so  as  to  undermine 
duty  by  taking  away  the  energy  of  precepts,  threatnings,  and 
exhortations.— fioKtt,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 


The  skies  gan  scowle,  o  ercast 

When  (as  I  rode  alone  by  Lond 

Clokelesse,  vnclad)  thus  did  I  s 

Guscoigne.  Introd. 

There-to  when  needed,  she  would  weepe  and  pray  : 
And  when  her  listed,  she  could  fawne  and  flatter  ; 

Now  smiling  smoothly,  like  to  sommer's  day, 
Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloke  her  matter. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

And  as  to  suffer  vour  people  to  passe  out  of  the  citie 
through  my  campe,  no,  no,  I  will  not  so  accomplishe  your 
cloked  request,  but  you  shall  kepe  them  still  to  spend  your 
victualles.— Grre/<on.  Hen.  V.  an.  7. 

Of  these  two,  I  confesse  it  harder  to  manage  prosperity, 
and  to  avoid  hurt  from  good  :  strong  and  cold  winds  doe  but 
make  us  gather  up  our  cluake  more  round,  more  close  :  but 
I  to  keep  it  about  us  in  a  hot  sun-shine  ;  to  run,  and  not  sweat ; 
to  sweat  and  not  faint ;  how  difficult  it  is  ! 

Bp.  Hall,  Epistles.  Dec.  4.  Ep.  1. 

In  the  mean  time  the  drummer,  the  captain's  equipage, 
was  very  loud,  that  none  of  the  captain's  things  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled ;  upon  which  his  cloak-bag  was 
fixed  in  the  seat  of  the  coacTn.— Spectator,  No.  132. 

Amongst  the  articles,  which  they  brought  to  barter  this 
day,  we  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  a  particular  sort  of 
cloak  and  cap,  which,  even  in  countries  where  dress  is  more 
particularly  attended  to,  might  be  reckon'd  elegant. 

Cooi.  ro//aac,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

CLOCK,!).  ^  "  A.  S.  Cfocmn,  glocire,  glo- 
Clock,  n.  Vcitare,  singultire,  bombum  sive 
Clo'cking,  n.  J  sonitum  edere. 
To  clock  or  cluck  like  a  hen  ;  to  sigh,  to  sob,  to 
give  a  sound  like  to  that  of  a  vessel  with  a  narrow 
mouth,"  (, Somner.)     See  Clack  and  Click. 

A  clock  is  also  a  time-piece  or  chronometer,  so 
called  because  it  clicketh. 

For  ich  ara  knowen, 

Ther  connynge  clerkus.  shalleth  elncke  by  hynde. 

Piers  Plmhman,  p.  39. 
Wei  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  lege. 
Than  is  a  clok.  or  any  abbey  orloge. 

Chaucer.  Ihe  Nonnes  Preeslit  Tale,  v.  13  SCO. 


CLO 

The  hen  clockelh  her  chickens,  feedeth  them,  and  teepeth 
them  from  the  kite.  Women  roust  eloeke  their  children, 
bring  them  up  well,  and  keepe  them  from  eniU  happ. 

inisoH.  The  Arte  of  Bhelorike,  p.  194. 

Others  [chickens]  they  sufier  to  mount  upon  their  backs, 
gently  giving  thera  leave  to  climbe  and  get  up  oa  every 
side,  and  this  they  do  not  without  great  joy  and  content- 
ment, which  they  testifie  by  a  kind  of  clocking  and  speciall 
noise  that  they  make  at  such  a  time. 

Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  ISO. 

Of  every  tedious  hour  you  have  made  two. 
All  this  long  winter  here,  by  missing  you  : 
Minutes  are  months,  and  when  the  hour  is  past, 
A  year  is  ended  since  the  clock  struck  last. 

Drayton.  Of  his  Lady's  not  coming  to  London^ 

After  him  Sauianus  succeeded  being  the  63.  pope,  he  com^ 
maunded  clockes  &  dyals  to  be  set  up  in  churehes,  to  distin- 
guish the  hourea  of  the  day. 

Slow.  Brytaines  ,§■  Saxons,  an.  60S. 

The  great  engine  to  effect  this,  was  by  engaging  men 
several  callings  {and  those  the  meaner  still  the  better) 
holdforth,  and  harangue  themultitude,  sometimesin  stree 
sometimes  in  churches,  sometimes  in  barns,  sometimes  from 
pulpits,  sometimes  from  tubs 
and  howsoever  they  could  clock  the  senseless  and  unthink- 
ing rabble  about  them.— Soh(A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

The  common  hen,  all  the  while  she  is  broody,  sits,  aud 
leads  her  chickens,  uses  a  voice  which  we  call  clocking. 

Ray.  On  the  Ci  cation,  pt.  I. 
So,  if  unprejudic'd  you  scan 
The  goings  of  this  clock-work  man, 
You  find  a  hundred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head  ; 
But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  his  being  what's  o'clock.— Prior.  Alma,  c.  8. 

By  the  slow  clock,  in  stately  measur'd  chime. 
That  from  the  massy  tower  tremendous  toll'd, 
No  more  the  plowman  counts  the  tedious  time, 
Nor  distant  shepherd  pens  his  twilight  fold. 

n'arlon.  Ode  S. 

CLOD,  t).        '^        D'dt.  KloUeren,  coagulare  ; 
Clod,  n.  j  klotte,  gleba,  massa.      It  is  per- 

Clo'ddy.  Vhaps  from  the  A.  S.   Cleof-an, 

Clod-pole,  or  I  to  cleave;    formed  thus,  past 
Clot-pole,      j  part.      Cloven,   cloved,   clov'd, 
clod,  or  clot.     See  Clot. 

A  lump  or  mass  cleaved,  or  separated  from  a 
larger  mass,  or  material  substance. 

To  clod, — -to  form  into  lumps  or  masses — clenved 
or  separated  from  a  larger  mass  ;  also,  as  in  Hol- 
land, to  break  the  clods  or  lumps. 

A  clod-pvlc, — a  block-head  ;  a  lumpish  head. 

The  grounde  must  be  plowed,  the  cloddes  must  be  broken 
with  the  harowe,  the  feilde  must  be  dunged,  the  sede  must  he 
sowen,  kc—Vdal.  John,  c.  4. 

And  sure  they  be  that  within  short  time  deth  shall  stop 
theyr  eares,  and  the  cloddes  keuer  all  the  mouthes  yt  praise 
the.— iVr  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  83. 

For  this  ghospel  is  the  same  treasur  hidden  under  ye  clodiy 
hard  grounde  in  the  field  of  the  letter,  which  your  grace  after 
ye  had  found,  did  for  ioye  sell  all  that  ye  had  to  bye  that 
same  fielde  withall— C/rfui.  Luke,  Pref. 

After  the  second  fallow  called  stirring,  done  with  crosse 
and  overthwart  furrow  to  the  first :  then  foUoweth  clodding, 
if  need  be,  ehher  with  rakes  or  great  harrows. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  20. 

Dread  Lord  of  spirits,  well  thou  didst  devise 

To  fling  the  world's  rude  dunghill,  and  the  dross 

Of  the  old  chaos,  farthest  from  the  skies. 

And  thine  own  seat,  that  here  the  child  of  loss, 

Of  all  the  lower  heav'n,  the  curse,  and  cross. 

That  wretch,  beast,  captive,  monster  man,  might  spend, 

(Proud  of  the  mire  in  which  his  soul  is  pen'd) 

Clodded  in  lumps  of  clay,  his  weary  life  to  end. 

G.  Flclcher.  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven. 

That  Christian  theefe  (quoth  he)  that  was  so  hold 
To  combat  me  in  hard  and  single  fight. 
Shall  wounded  fall  inglorious  on  the  mold. 
His  locks  with  clods  of  bloud  and  dust  bedight. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  vii.  s.  54. 

So  a  small  seed  that  in  the  earth  lies  hid. 
And  dies,  reviving  bursts  her  cloddy  side, 
Adorn'd  with  yellow  locks  anew  is  bom. 
And  doth  become  a  mother  great  with  corn. 

Drummond.  Flowers  of  Sion. 

Gui.  'Where's  my  brother  ? 
1  have  sent  Clotens  clot-pole  downe  the  streame 
In  em'oassie  to  his  mother  ;  his  bodie's  host.ige 
For  his  returne.         Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Activ.  sc.  2. 

And  then  reflect,  that  this  is  the  glory,  to  which  we  clods 
of  earth  are  called  aud  invited,  yea  and  (hear,  O  heaven ; 
and  give  ear,  O  earth  I)  wooed  to  accept.  ^ 


Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


CLO 


The  clod  we  tread  :  soon  tro'Jden  by  our  sons) 
How  great,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  time's  pursuits, 
To  stop  and  pause.— roanj.  The  Complaint,  Nighl  C. 


3,  V.       '\       Skinner  thinks,  perhaps  from 
n.  I  Z.Off,  truncus.      It  may  be  from 

GiNG,  71.   J  the  Goth.  Lag-yan;  A.S.  Lec- 
GY.  )  gun,  ge-lecijan,  ponere,  to  lay. 


CLOG, 

Clog. 

Clo'gging- 

Clo'ggy 
The  past  part,  lagged,  ge-lagged :  lag,  (a  broad,) 
ge-lag,  would  give  log  and  gelog,  glog,  clog ;  ali- 
quid  impositum,  any  thing  imposed  ;  as  a  load, 
(from  the  same  A.  S.  verb,)  log,  or  clog. 

To  clog,  then,  is  to  load,  to  burthen  ;  and  is  so 
used  without  any  subaudition  by  Ray.  It  is  now 
generally  used  with  a  subaudition  of  hinderance 
or  obstruction ;  and  thus,  consequentially,  to  cloy, 
is — 

To  hinder,  obstruct,  impede,  embarrass,  or  en- 


The  man  for  murther  caught 

and  dogde  with  yron  co'lde, 
To  sweare  that  lie  more  happie  is 

than  louers  may  be  bolde. 

Turberville.  Of  the  Torments  of  Hell,  %c. 

And  what  shall  ye  be  at  length  the  better  for  this  tur- 
moyle,  which  beside  diuers  other  incommodities  rehearsed, 
shall  be  thus  clooged  with  the  vnsufferable  burden  of  the 
martiall  lawe.— 5!>  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

And  of  these  newes  I  fele  no  weale  nor  woe ; 
Save  that  a  clogge  doth  hang  yet  at  my  hele. 

Wi/at.  Of  the  Courtier's  Life. 

He  [St.  Paul]  meaneth  nothing  else,  but  considering  the 
Gospel  then  required  speedie  preachers,  and  that  it  were  a 
cloyt/e  to  be  maried,  and  somewhat  an  hinderaunce  to  those 
should  trauaile,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  forbeare. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike. 

Hence,  I  say,  the  habituate  believer  need  not  suspect  his 
estate  if  he  find  not  in  himself  such  an  extremity  of  violent 
grief  and  humiliation,  as  he  observes  in  others ;  knowing, 
that  in  him  such  a  measure  of  teares  would  both  soil  the 
face  of  his  devotion,  and  clog  the  exercise  of  it. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  685. 


I  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs 
By  the  known  rules  of  antient  liberty. 
When  strait  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuccoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs. 

Milton,  Son.  12. 
For  there,  they*re  mixt,  soil'd  and  contaminate, 
But  truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  simplifie, 
Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  disgregate 
All  ascititious  c/o(7^i7i(7s. — More.  OntheSoul,^t.n.\3.\i.  c.3. 


We  see  clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
and  nuts  be  never  so  smooth  and  polished,  yet  if  they  be  not 
oyl'd  will  hardly  move,  though  you  clog  them  with  never  so 
much  weight.— iJay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

It  was  said,  that  the  king  was  alienated  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  weary  of  supporting  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ; 
and  so  was  resolved  not  to  clog  his  government  any  longer 
with  it.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1070. 

If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  power, 
Because  'tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hour, 
His  business  was,  by  writing  to  persuade 
That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  clng  to  trade. 

Drgden.  Absalom  §•  Achitophel. 

[It  is  likely]  that  by  additaments  of  some  such  nature,  as 
that,  some  grosser  and  ctogijy  parts  are  retained,  or  else 
much  subtilized  and  otherwise  altered. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 


CLO'ISTER,  V.  -X       Fr.  aoistre  ;  It.  Chiostro ; 
Clo'ister,  n.  Sp.   Claustro  ;    Lat.   Claus- 

Clo'isteral.  trum ;  quo  a\iquid  clauditur. 

Clo'istered.  I  Bale,  writes  Claustral.    Ap- 

Clo'isterer.  /■plied  to — 

Clo'isteress.  a  place  in  which  those, 

Clo'istering,  n.        who  devoted  themselves  to 
Clau'stral.  j  a    life   of   religious   obser- 

vances, enclosed  or  shut  themselves  up.  Also  (as 
Cotgrave  expresses  it)  to  a  round  walk  or  en- 
closure covered  over  head,  and  environed  with 
pillars. 


CLO 

Then  cam  I  to  that  cloystre,  and  gaped  abouten, 
■Whough  it  was  pilered  and  peynt.— P/e;s  Plouhman.  Crede. 

•What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himselven  wood, 
Upon  a  buu.t  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  186. 

Within  the  cloystre  blisful  of  thy  sides, 
Toke  manncs  shape  the  eternal  love  and  pees. 

Id.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15,511. 
For  ther  was  he  nat  like  a  cloislerere. 
With  thread  bare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere. 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope.— /d.  Prologue,  v.  261. 
So  that  by  their  decree, 

The  youngest  daughter  fledde 
Into  the  thicks,  where  couertly 
A  cloister  life  she  ledde. 

Gasciiigne.  The  Complaint  of  Phylomela. 

Signifying  therby,  that  Christ,  which  is  the  High  Priest, 

came  from  the  secret  bosom  of  his  Father,   and  virginal 

cloister  of  his  mother,  into  this  world,  to  suffer  sacrifice  for 

man's  redemption. — Strype.  Records,  No.  109. 

He  toke  the  for  his  prisoners,  and  left  company  to  keepe 
theym,  and  then  moiited  agayne  his  horse  and  rode  into  the 
streates,  and  saved  many  lyues  of  ladys,  damosels  and  cloy- 
sterers  fro  defoilyng,  for  the  soudyers  were  without  mercy. 
Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  yoV.i.  c.Vli. 
This  Dunstane  (as  witnesseth  loa  Capgrane)  was  the  first 
that  in  this  realme  compelled  men  and  women  to  vowe  chas- 
tyte  and  to  kepe  claustrale  obedyence,  agaynst  the  fre  doc- 
tryne  of  Saynte  Paule,  1  Cor.  7.  and  Gal.  5. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one, 
The  youth  and  virtue  that  would  tame  wild  tygers, 
And  wilder  people,  that  have  known  no  manners ; 
Should  live  thus  cloistered  up. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  A  King  and  no  King,  Act  iv. 

j  Though  I  am  a  cloystered  man  in  the  condition  of  my  pre- 
\  sent  life,  besides  my  confinement  by  infirmity,  yet  having 
I  spent  so  much  of  mine  age  among  noise  abroad,  and  seven 
I  years  thereof  in  the  court  at  home,  there  doth  still  hang 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how,  a  certain  concupiscence  of  navel- 
ties.— lieliquiie  Wottoniana;,  p.  363. 

Far  from  revenge  ;  soon  won  ;  soon  made  content ; 

As  fitter  for  a  cloister  than  a  crown  : 

"Whose  holy  mind  so  much  addicted  is 

On  th'  world  to  come,  that  he  neglecteth  this. 

Daniel.  The  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

Yet  is  it  in  that  kind,  as  best  accords 

With  rural  passions,  which  use  not  to  reach 

Beyond  the  groves,  and  woods,  where  they  were  bred  ; 

And  best  become  a  cloistral  exercise. 

Id.  Ded.  Of  the  Queens  Arcadia. 

A  merrie  mate  amongst  the  rest, 

OS  cloysterers  thus  told  : 

"  This  cloyslring  and  fat  feeding  of 

Religious  is  not  old," 

(Quoth  he.)  Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  25. 

The  element  it  selfe,  till  seuen  yeares  heate, 

Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view  : 

But  like  a  cloystresse  she  will  vailed  walke, 

And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 

With  eye-offending  brine. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Niglit,  Acti.  s.  1. 

None  among  them  are  thought  worthy  to  be  styled  reli- 
gious persons,  but  those  that  cloyster  up  tliemselves  in  a 
monastery. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

For  in  what  stupid  age  or  nation 

Was  marriage  ever  out  of  fashion? 

Unles.i  among  the  Amazons, 

Or  cloister'd  friars  and  vestal  nwns.—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Bale's  pen  indeed  was  sharp  and  foul  enough  sometimes, 
when  he  had  such  foul  subjects  to  deal  with,  as  the  cruelties 
and  uncleannesses  of  many  of  the  popish  priests  and  prelates, 
and  cloisterers. — Strype.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1547. 

Nature  shall  smile  to  view  the  vanquish'd  brood, 

And  none,  but  envy,  riot  unsubdued : 

In  cloister'd  state  let  selfish  sages  dwell. 

Proud  that  their  heart  is  narrow  as  their  cell. 

Shenstone.  The  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

CLOSE,  V. 
Close,  adj. 
Close,  n. 
Close,  ad. 
Clo'sing,  n. 
Clo'sely. 
Clo'seness. 
Clo'svre. 


From  Lat.  Clausus,  the  past 
part,  of  Claudere;  to  be  or  cause 
to  be  so  near  as  to  touch.  It. 
Chiudere;  Fr.  Clorre.  The  verb 
is  formed  upon  the  adj. 

To  bring  as  near  as  possible  ; 
to  join  together,  to  conjoin,  to 
unite  ;  to  bring  so  near  that  no 
further  approximation  or  progress  can  be  made ; 
to  bring  to  an  end ;  to  end,  to  finish.  To  bring 
so  near  as  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress ;  to  con- 
fine, to  keep  confined  or  secret;  to  shut  up,  to 
block  up. 

A  close  is  a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  er  sur- 
rounded by  fence  or  hedge. 
Close  is  much  used,  prefixed. 
332 


CLO 

The  kastelle  did  he  wirke  of  his  tresore  alle, 
And  S.  Cutberte's  kiike  closed  with  a  walle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  79. 
In  the  castel  of  Corf,  ich  shal  do  the  close 
Ther  as  an  ancre.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  45. 


But  woo  to  you  Scribes  and  FariS' 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  bifore  r 
neither  sufifren  men  entrynge  to  en 


1  jTJOcritis  :  that  closi 
1,  and  ye  entren'no 
.—  WiMf.  Matt,  ci 


He  somtime  is  cause  of  all  dammages  that  bestes  do  in  the 
feld,  that  breketh  the  hedge  of  the  closure,  thurgh  which  he 
destroyeth  that  may  not  be  restored. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Thus  Chaunteclere  stood  high  upon  his  toos, 
Stretching  his  necke,  and  held  his  even  clous. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,338. 

My  Sonne  be  thou  ware  thereby, 

And  holde  thy  tonge  still  chse. 

For  who  that  hath  his  worde  disclose 

Er  that  he  witte  what  he  mene, 

He  is  full  ofte  nighe  his  tene. — Gowcr.  Con.  J.  b.  iii. 

Oh  countrie  clownes,  your  closes  see  you  keepe 
With  hedge,  and  ditche,  and  mark  your  meade   with 
memes.—Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  ll'arre. 

The  Russie  men  are  round  of  bodies,  fully  fac'd, 

The  greatest  part  with  bellies  bigge  that  ouerhang  the 

Flat-headed  for  the  most,  with  faces  nothing  faire, 
But  browne,  by  reason  of  the  stoue,  and  closeness  of  the 
iive.— Turberville,  in  Hackluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

Tvnien  tlie  token  of  meting  by  the  shot  of  the  artelerie  w.ns 
knowen,  the  French  kyng  with  xii.  noblemen,  entered  the 
bridge,  &  came  to  the  closure.— Hall.  Edw.  IV.  p.  234. 

The  Lord  himselfe  hathe  not  disdas-ned  so  exactly  to 
register  in  the  Booke  of  Life,  after  what  sort  his  scruants 
haue  closed  vp  their  dayes  on  earth,  that  he  discendeth  euen 
to  their  very  meanest  actions,  what  meate  they  haue  longed 
for  in  their  sicknesse,  what  they  haue  spoken  vnto  their 
children,  kinsfolke,  and  friends,  &c. 

Hooker.  Sermon.  A  Remedie  against  Sorrow  and  Feare. 

Till  the  applause  it  brings 

Wakes  eccho  from  her  seate, 

The  closes  to  repeate.  .    - 

(Ech.  The  closes  to  repeate.) 

B.  Jonson.  Shepherd's  Holiday. 

From  a  close  bower  this  dainty  musique  llow'd 

A  bower  appareld  round  with  diuers  roses. 

Both  red  and  white,  which  by  their  liveries  show'd 

Their  mistris  faire,  that  there  Iterself  reposes. 

Spenser.  Britain's  Ida,  c.  2. 


This  Taurea,  whe 


had  ridden  all  about  the  t  roups  of 
eye  every  way,  to  see  if  he  could 
enquired  at  length  closely,   alter 


Such  is  the  care  and  closeness,  wherewithal  her  ])aranta, 
Morenco  Corcuelo.  and  her  mother  Aldonca  Nogales,  have 
brought  her  up.— 5/ic«on     "       " 


Don  Qu 
re  generally  very  zealou 


That  the  Kirkr 
closing  with  their  king,  yet  some  of  them  ave 
praying  against  it. —  Whitclocke.  Memorials,  an.  1650. 

O  thou  bloody  prison ! 

Fatall  and  ominous  to  noble  peers : 
Within  the  guiltie  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii. 

[We]  will  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  vs  downe, 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  his  braines, 
And  make  a  mutuall  closure  of  our  house. 

Id.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  v. 

The  issue  of  the  whole  action,  in  the  young  man 

closing  with  Christ's  proposals  about  eternal  life,  an 

sorrowful  departure  thereupon,  lays  before  us  a  fuW  ac 

of  that  misery,  which  attends  a  final  dereliction  of  Chr 

South,  vol.  vi.  S 


We  have  it,  it  seems,  in  our  power, 
particular  virtue,  to  secure  a  pardon  t( 
ing  all  the  rest ;  and  can  blot  out  the 
spent  life,  by  af«w  acts  of  charity  at  i 


Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

But  when  any  ooint  of  doctrine  is  handled  in  a  close  and 
argumentative  manner,  it  appears  flat  ai-d  unsavory  to 
them  ;  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness, 
and  is  all  mere  human  reasoning. — Id.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

King  Philip  lost  the  best  part  of  his  cavaliT  in  that  ac- 
tion :  upon  which  he  retired  towards  Saragossa,  but  was 
closely  followed  by  king  Charles. 

Burnet.  Own  Time.  Anne,  an.  1710. 

The  works  of  David  Teniers,  Jun.  are  worthy  the  closest 
attention  of  a  painter,  who  desires  to  excel  in  the  me- 
chanical knowledge  of  his  art. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 


CLO 

113  immense  field  was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  ice, 
1  as  high  hills,  loose  or  broken  pieces  packed  close  toge- 
,  and  what,  I  think,  Greenlandmen  call  tield  ice. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  3. 
the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  penius,  which  the 
vity  of  the  Restoration  produced,  the  poets  shook  off 
■  constraint,  and  considered  translation  as  no  longer 
:ned  to  servile  closeness. — Idler,  No.  G9. 


CLO'SET,  f.  ^  Closet 
Clo'set,  n.  V  Close,  (qv 
Clo'sulet.       J       A  small 


isct  is   a   diminutivo   of 
.   .) 
small  closn  or  enclosure;  a 
small  place  (private  apartment)  closed; 
And  Closulet,  a  diminutive  of  Closet. 

For  in  a  closet  faste  by 
Tlie  duke  was  hid  so  priuely, 

Tliat  she  him  might  not  peiceiue.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
In  the  east  church,  the  priest  standeth, 
travice,  or  cl<:si:l,  hang'd  round  about  with 
apart  from  the  people. 

Burnet.  Rec.  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  Answer  of  D 
The  lolling  mother,  that  nine  mnneths  did  beare. 
In  the  deare  closet  of  her  painefull  side, 
Her  tend  r  babe,  it  seeing  safe  appeare, 
Doth  not  so  much  reioyce,  as  she  reioyced  there. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  s. 

And  now  we  learn 

They're  all  retir'd  to  Flanders,  to  the  dam 
That  nurs'd  this  eager  whelp,  Margaret  of  Burgundy. 
Uut  we  will  hunt  him  there  too,  we  will  hunt  him, 
Hunt  him  to  death,  even  in  the  beldam's  closet. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  i.  sc 


,  or  veils, 
Cole,  S,-c. 


halls  and 

closii  Ms  di\ 
P.  Flclclic 

ides. 
.   The 

Purple  Island, 

stime.Ih 
S  in  his  ch 

^T^hen'^a 

K  with  my  LnrdTrea 
packet  rame  to  him 

CLO 

Now  dye  :  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling 

Slidd'ring  through  clotter'U  blood,  and  holy  mil 

Dryden.  Virgil.  A 

I  see  the  car 

Of  fierce  Achilles,  see  th'  encumber'd  wheels 
O'er  heroes  driv'n,  and  clotted  with  their  gore. 
Glover.  Leon 

CLOTHE,  V.  ov\     The  A.  S.  Claded,  ge-claded, 


f  The  plague  was  so  sunk  in  London,  that  the  inhabitants 
began  to  return  to  it,  and  brought  with  them  a  great  deal  of 
manufacture,  which  was  lying  on  the  hands  of  the  clottders 
and  others,  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  in  whicli 
trade  and  all  other  consumptions  were  very  low. 


Cloath. 
Cloth,  n. 
Clo'thier. 
Clo'thing,  n. 
vcstimenta ;     Sw. 


Mr.  Mo 


ague. 


Par 


lately  had 
with  him,  by  the  king  his  master's  order. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  1672—0. 
See  Bedlam's  closetted  and  hand-cuff'd  charge 
Surpass'd  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large. 

Coicper.  Tirocinium. 
They  well  knew  that  he  felt  like  othermen  :  and  of  course 
he  would  think  it  mean  and  unworthy,  to  decline  asserting 
in  his  place,  and  in  the  front  of  able  adversaries,  the  princi- 
ples of  what  he  had  penned  in  his  closet,  and  without  an 
opponent  before  him. 

Burke.   Appeal  from  the  Neio  to  the  Old  Wliigs. 

CLOT,  V.  \  To  clod  or  clot;  to  form  into 
Ci.oT,  n.  I  lumps  01-  masses  cleaved ;    (clo-  | 

Clo'tting, n.  (  ved,  clov'd,  clod,  clot,)  or  se- 
Clo'tter,  v.  f  parated  from  a  larger  mass,  or 
Ci.o'tty.  material  substance.    See  Clod, 

Clot-pole.     )  and  Clout.      Generally — 
To  form  into  lumps ;    to  coagulate ;  to  be  or 
become  thick  or  gross.  I 

Clut-pole,  (met. )  see  Clod-pole. 

The  clotered  blood,  for  any  Icche-craft,  [ 

Corrumpeth.  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft. 
That  neyther  veine-hlood,  ne  ventousing, 
Ne  drinite  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tnle,  v.  2747. 
The  ground  also  would  now  be  broken  up  for  a  fallow 
against  the  next  yeare,  according  to  the  mind  and  councell 
of  Virgil  especially,  to  the  end  that  the  sunne  might  tho- 
roughly parch  and  concoct  the  clots,  and  thereby  make  it 
more  mellow.— .?/o;/and.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  26. 

But  when  lust. 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk. 
But  most  hy  lend  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
L.-ts  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  hy  contagion. 

Milton.    Comus,  1.  467. 
The  ploughman  must  beware  that  the  clots  ride  not  one 
uro:i  another's  hack  :— badly  is  that  land  ploughed,  which 
afier  the  corn  is  sowed,  needs  the  great  hartowes  and  clot- 
ling.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  19. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hang'd  like  clot-poles  ere 
I  come  any  more  to  your  tents. 

Sliakespeare.  Trail.  $;  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

'With  his  hand  he  lifted  up  the  belt, 

And  wipt  away  that  clotlerd  bloud.  the  fervent  wound  did 

melt.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

^Vhe^e  land  is  clottg  and  a  shower  of  rain  soaks  through, 
you  may  make  use  of  a  roll  to  break  it.— .Mortimer. 
A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  the  s'des  furr'd  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs. 
His  dire  repast.— .<rfrfison.    Story  out  of  Third  ^Sneid. 

g  the  affusion,  you  may  bring  the  liquor  to  a 
son.  and  afterwards  to  a  dark  and  opacous 


)i.  e.  clothed  or  clotlicit, — the 
past  part,  has  been  preserved 
though  the  verb  is  lost. 
Aho^Chitk,  pannus ;  Clatha, 
Klade  ;  Ger.  Kleid ;  Dut. 
Kletjde,  vestis  ;  and  also  the  Dut.  Kleyden,  vestire. 
See  Clad. 

Cloathes  (used  only  in  the  plural)  is  applied  to 
the  coverings  or  vestures,  which  are  worn  on  the 
body.  Cloth,  to  the  material  of  which  certain 
cloathes  are  usually  made. 

To  cloath  or  clothe  (met.)  is  used,  when  some 
purpose  or  design  is  meant  to  be  covered  or  con- 
cealed :   to  dress,  to  invest. 

And  clothelh  hym  myd  the  best  cloth  that  ge  mowe  y  se, 
And  fourti  knygtes  raid  hym  that  of  hys  siwte  be. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 
How  they  ben  clothed  in  cloth,  that  clennest  shew-eth. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
Be  ye  war  of  false  prophetis,  that  comen  to  you  in  clnlh- 
ingis  of  scheep,  but  wythynne  fourth  they  ben  as  wolves  of 
raveync.—  Wiclif.  Jllallliew,  c.  7. 

And  the  kyng  entride  to  see  men  sittvnge  at  the  mete,  and 
he  sigh  thire  a  man  not  clotliid  with  bryde  clotlt.  And  he 
seide  to  hym.  frend  how  entridist  thou  hidere  without  bryde 
clolfds  !  and  he  was  doumbe.— /rf.  lb.  c.  22. 

And  he  seide  to  hem  also  a  liknesse,  for  no  man  takith  a 
piece  fro  a  newe  clothe  and  puttith  it  into  an  olde  clothing, 
ellis  hothe  he  brekith  the  new,  and  the  peece  of  the  newe 
acordith  not  to  the  olde.— /rf.  Luke,  c.  5. 

Of  cloth-making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  \.  H. 
For  as  I  left  at  home  al  my  clothing 
Whan  I  came  first  to  you,  right  so  (quod  she) 
Left  I  my  will  and  al  my  libertit 
And  toke  your    '    '  -■    ~ 


-Id.  The  Clerkcs  Tale, 


And  she  mad  Hercules  so  nice 

Upon  her  loue,  and  so  assote. 

That  he  hvm  clothelh  in  hir  cote : 

And  she  in  his  was  cladde  full  ofte.— GoH'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

He  [the  hypocrite]  clothelh  riches  (as  men  seyne) 

Under  the  simplest  of  pouerte. 

And  doth  to  seme  of  great  deserte 

Thynge,  which  is  littell  worthe  within.— W.  lb.  b.  i. 

Thei  loken  in,  where  as  thei  founde 

A  body  deade,  whiche  was  wounde 

In  cloth  of  golde,  as  I  said  eis.—Id.Ib.  b.  viii. 

The  grazier  gets  by  feeding  fattc  his  neate, 

The  clolliier  coyns  by  carding  locks  of  wooll. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Ifarre. 
The  kyng  &  the  wiser  sort  considered  that  if  he  had  warre 
•n-ith  the  emperor,  that  his  marchaunles  sho\ild  lese  muche, 
and  if  thei  lost,  the  cloihyers  and  the  cloth-workers,  of 
whiche  were  a  great  multitude  should  lese  and  be  brought 
to  extreme  pouertie.— /io//.  Hen.  fill.  an.  19. 

And  least  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us.  his  timely  care 
H.ith  unbesaught  provided,  and  his  hands 
CIcath'd  us  uiiworthie,  pitying  while  he  judg'd. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 


Thus  Belial  with  words  cloalhed  in  .co=ui,  = 
Counsel'd  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloath, 
Not  peace.  ...-,,-  .• 


garb 


Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 


kind  of 

redness  somewhat  like  that  of  clotted  blood 
Boyl 


.  770. 


For  one  night's  revel  silk  and  gold  we  choose, 
But  in  long  journies  cloth  and  leather  use. 

Bonne.   The  Anagram,  Elegy  2. 
Yes,  hut  they  gang  in  more  secret  wise. 
And  with  sheepes  clothing  doen  hem  disguise. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 

That  they  sent  thither  also  great  quantities  of  bull  and 
enw  hides,  and  brought  from  thence  in  exchange  Europe 
commodities  ;  as  hats,  linnen  and  woollen,  wherewith  tliey 
clothed  themselves.— Z/am/i/cr.  Voyage,  an.  16S4. 

One  thing  the  mention  of  the  girls  brings  into  my  mind, 
which  must  not  be  forgot ;  that  is,  that  your  son's  clotlts  be 
never  made  strait,  especially  about  the  breast. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  11. 

Thus  are  men  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives,  as  they  do  with  their  clnaths ;  which  maybe  better 
excused,  since  both  are  so  transitory,  so  subject  to  be  spoiled 
with  common  use,  to  he  torn  by  accidents,  and  at  the  best 
to  be  soon  worn  out.— 5iV  ;('.  Temple.  Of  Health  ^S- Long  Life. 
;i33 


Those  that  are  citizens  of  the  new  Jerus: 

he  clnathing  and  the  garb  of  such  citizens 

vhite  robes  of  a  pure,  unspotted  righteousn 

Sohth, 


Ser.  12. 


A  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 

Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  1 

Deep  are  his  feet  in  Town's  flood. 

His  sides  are  cloth'd  with  waving  wood. 

And  ancient  towers  crown  his  hiuw.—Dyer.  Grongar  Hill. 

He  would  not,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had  the  cloth 
1  his  possession,  and  as  iheie  could  be  no  transfer  of  pro- 
erty,  if  with  equal  caution  1  had  insisted  upon  the  same 
Dndit'on.  I  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  handed  down  to  them, 
pon  which,  with  amazing  coolness,  instead  of  sending  up 
le  skin,  he  began  to  pack  up  both  that  and  the  baize. 

Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  I. 


With  him,  the  cloathii 


is  neither  woollen,  nor 

:  is  drapery  ;  it  is  nothir 

Sir  J.  Reynolds, 


CLOUD,  r. 

Cloud,  n. 
Clo'udy. 
Clo'udily. 

Cl  O'UDINESS. 

Clo'udless. 


Tooke  thinks  Cloud  is  formed 
thus,  "  Ge-hlod,  ge-hhud,  yloud, 
cloud;  Ge.-hhd  is  the  regular 
past  tense,  and  past  part,  of 
ye-hlidan,  to  hide,  cover." 
"  For  the  same  reason,"  ho 
adds,  "  the  Latin  word  nubes  was  formed  from 
miberc ;  which  means  to  cover.  '  Quia  cceluvi  nubit, 
i.e.  operit,  says  Varro.'"  He  should  have  said 
Vossius,  though  Varro  is  to  the  same  purport. 

To   cover ;    to   throw  into   shade,   gloom,   ob- 
scurity, or  darkness ;  to  obscure,  to  darken. 
Cloud  is  much  used,  prefixed. 

Thanne  alle  kj-nredis  of  the  eerthe  schulen  weyle,  and  thi 
schuleii  se  mannes  sone  comynge  in  the  cloudis  of  hevene 
with  myche  virtu  and  maieste.— (HcZi/.   Matt.  c.  24. 

And  then  shall  all  the  kyndredes  of  the  earth  mourne, 
and  they  shall  se  the  sonne  of  ma  come  in  the  cloudes  of 
hcauen  with  power  and  great  glory. — Bible,  1551.  Jb. 

He  spake,  how  fortune  covered  with  a  cloude, 
I  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Right  now  ye  herd. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Precstes  Tale,  v.  M,7S3. 

Eight  now  the  highe  windes  blowe : 

And  anon  after  thei  ben  lowe. 

Now  cloudie,  and  now  clere  it  is. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Likewise  hee  may  bee  called  cloudie,  for  as  the  cloudes 

keep  the  sonne  shining  from  vs,  so  doth  his  ignoraunce 

keepehim  blindfolde  from  the  true  vnderstandingof  tliinges. 

mison.  T/ieArleofRhetorike,  p.  173. 

Vntil  the  full  age  were  come,  that  God  would  shew  him 
openly  vnto  the  whole  worlde,  and  deliuer  them  from  their 
shadowes  and  cloudelight,  and  the  heathen  out  of  their  dead 
slepe,  of  starck  blindeignorancy. — Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  12. 

And  his  next  son  for  wealth  and  wisdom  fam'd. 
The  clouded  ark  of  God  till  then  in  tents 
Wand'ring,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 

I  did  not  err,  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casis  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove.— /rf.  Comus, 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  heav'n,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloua,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betok'ning  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant  new. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

The  dragon  likewise  if  he  finde  his  eyes  to  be  dim. 
clenseth,  scoureth,  and  dispatcheth  the  cloudinesse  thereof 
with  fenel.— /fo«and.   Plutarch,  p.  793. 

But  as  an  eagle 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 
And  pleasant  spring  appeareth. 
The  grasse  now  ginnes  lo  be  refresht : 
The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 
And  clowdie  welkin  cleareth. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  March. 

Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over  heav'n 

Inducing  darkness,  grateful  cruce  impos'd, 

And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  warr  : 

Under  her  cloudie  covert  both  retir'd 

■N'ictor  and  vanquisht.— ,Mi«o«.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 


CLO 

The  clouds  and  rain  we  shall  find  to  be  no  less  useful 
meteors  than  the  last  mentioned ;  as  is  manifest  in  the  re- 
freshing pleasant  shades,  which  the  clouda  afford,  and  the 
fertile  dews  and  showers,  which  they  pour  down  on  the 
trees  and  plants,  which  would  languish  and  die  with  perpe- 
tual drought,  but  are  herehy  made  verdant  and  flourishing, 
gay  and  ornamental ;  so  that  (as  the  Psalmist  saith,  Ps.  Ixv. 
12,  13.)  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side,  and  the  valleys 
shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 

Derham.  Pkysico-Thealogy,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

T  bid  him  produce  his  cane  in  court,  which  he  had  left  at 
the  door,  he  did  so,  and  I  tinding  it  to  be  very  curiously 
clouded,  with  a  transparent  amber  head,  and  a  blue  ribband 
to  hang  upon  his  wrist,  I  immediately  ordered  my  clerk, 
Ltllie,  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to  him  a  plain  joint, 
headed  with  walnut.— Ta/icr,  No.  103. 

Let  us  remember,  that  in  this  state  of  imperfection,  there 
is  scarce  any  truth  so  bright  and  clear,  but  that  an  indus- 
trious stirrer  up  of  doubts  may  do  somewhat  towards  cloud- 
ing and  darkening  it.—Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

The  day  before  he  [King  'William]  set  out,  he  called  me 
into  his  closet :  he  seemed  to  have  a  gre;Ht  weight  upon  his 
spirits,  from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  was  then  very 
cloudg.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1G50. 

But  all  this  while  we  seem  to  be  to  seek,  what  the  chief 
and  highest  good  superiour  to  knowledge  is.  in  which  tiie 
essence  of  the  Deity  principally  consists,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  Plato  sometimes  talks  too  metaphysically 
and  clowdily  about  H.—Cudworth.  Iniellcclual  Sijst.  p.  205. 

The  fool  to  native  ignorance  confin'd. 

No  beauty  beaming  on  his  cloudeil  mind  ; 

Untaught  to  relish,  yet  too  proud  to  learn. 

He  scorns  the  grace  his  dulne^s  can't  discern. 

Muson.  The  Art  of  Puinting,  v.  58. 

The  weather  had  for  some  time  been  very  thick,  with 
much  rain,  but  this  day  was  so  favourable  that  not  a  cloud 
intervened  during  the  whole  transit. 

Cook.   VoyUge,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

'Tie  this  [religion]  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 

Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  its  dart; 

Within  the  breast  bids  purest  rapture  rise ; 

Bids  smiling  conscience  spread  her  cloudless  skies. 

Cullon.    To  the  Scv.  J.  Herrey,  on  his  Meditations. 

CLOVE,  n.  Cloves  of  garlick  ;  from  Cleofan, 
to  cleave,  (Lye.)  See  the  quotations  from  Hol- 
land, Plinie,  (infra,)  and  in  v.  Cloven. 

The  garlicke  head  is  covered  and  clad  all  over  with  cer- 
tain very  fine  and  thin  pellicles  or  membranes  which  may 
be  parted  and  divided  one  from  another  ;  under  which  you 
npact  and  joined  (as  it  were)  together  of 


CLOVE.  Fr.  Clou  de  Girofle  ;  It.  duodo  di 
Girofano ;  Sp.  Clavo  de  Especi^s.  So  called  from 
its  manifest  resemblance  to  a  nail,  {Clavus;  q.d. 
Cluvus,  Cnnjoph/lli. )  In  Dut.  it  is  called  Naeghcl, 
in  Ger.  Naijel.      See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Over  and  besides,  there  is  another  fruit  that  commeth  out 
of  India,  like  unto  pepper  cornes,  and  it  is  called  cloves, 
[Garyophyllon]  but  somewhat  biircer  and  more  brittle. 


CLO 

cnm,  a  Mohen,  findere."   A.S.  Cleof-an,  to  cUave ; 
Ger.  Klob-en;   Sw.  Clyfwa. 

So  that  my  poorest  trash,  which  mine  call  rush  and  reed, 
For  litter  scarcely  fit,  that  to  the  dung  I  throw,  i 

Doth  like  the  pennv-grass,  or  the  pure  clover  show  i 

Compared  with  the  hcs,1.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25.       ! 
'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around,  | 

Join'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat  | 

Of  flocks,  thick-nibbling  through  the  clorer'd  vale. 


CLO 

Going  though  an  alley  the  other  day  I  observed  a  nftisy 
impudent  beggar  bawl  out.  that  he  was  wounded  in  a  mer.. 
chantman.  That  he  had  lost  his  poor  limbs,  and  show'd  a 
leg  clouted  up.— Taller,  No.  68. 


New  milk  and  clouted  cream,  mild  cheese  and  curdf 
With  some  remaining  fruit  of  last  veafs  herd. 
Shall  be  our  evening  fare.— ^.  Philips,  Pastoral  2. 


Tho 


Summer. 


Cherwell,  thy  sedgv  banks  and  glist  rings  streams 

All  laugh  and  sing  at  mild  approach  of  morn  ; 

Thr.)'  the  deep  groves  I  hear  the  chaunting  birds,  I 

And  thro'  the  cluver'd  vale  the  various  lowing  herds. 

Warton,  Ode  8.  Morning.  ! 

CLOUGH,  H.  The  past  part,  of  A.  S.  Cleofian, 
findere,  to  dcuve,  chuve,  chutjh,  cleaved  or  divided,  i 
A  dough  or  clowgh,  is  a  kinde  of  breach  or  valley  downe  j 
a  slope  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  commonly  shragges,  I 
and  trees  doe  grow.  It  is  the  termination  of  Colclowgh  or 
rather  Colkclough,  and  some  other  sirnatnes. 

Ferstegan.  Reslitulion  of  decayed  Intelligence,  c.^. 

CLOUT,  V.     '\       Clout  (the  noun)  is  the  past 

Clout,?!.  I  part,   of  Cleofian,   findere,  to 

(  'lo'lted,  uilj.  j"  cleave.        Clouved,    clouv'd, 

Clo'uterly.     j  clout : — cleaved,     or    divided 

into  small  pieces.  (See  Tooke,  ii.  178.)    "  Clouted 

cream,"  he  adds,  "  is  so  called  for  the  same  reason." 

See  also  Clod  and  Clot. 

To  clout,  is  to  put  on  or  cover  with,  clouts,  pieces 
or  patches  ;  to  patch,  to  botch.      Also —  j 

To  clout,  or  to  give  a  clout, — to  strike,  to  give  a  | 
blow.  The  meaning  perhaps  is, — to  strike  or  hit, 
as  with  a  clod  or  clot,  with  any  thing  bumpish  ;  or,  | 
according  to  the  proverb  cited  in  Beaum.  & 
Fletch.  to  beat  to  clouts.  We  still  have  the  ex-  j 
pression, — to  beat  to  pieces. 

Clouted,  in  Bible,  1551,  is  in  our  common  ver- 
sion, wounded.  j 

Clouterhj,  perhaps,    is   like   any  thing   clouted, 
patched  or  botched ;  i.  e.  clumsy :  or  otherwise,  i 
it  may  be  clou'lerly ;  i.  e.  clownishly.   See  Clown.  \ 


And  theron  lay  a  lytel  chylde  lapped  in  clouts.— Id.  lb. 

And  no  man  puttith  a  clout  of  boistous  cloth  into  an  olde 
clothing,  for  it  doith  away  the  fulness  of  the  cloth  and  a 
worse  brekyng  is  maad. —  IViclif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

Than  shew  I  forth  my  longe  cristal  stones, 

Ycrammed  ful  of  chutes  and  of  bones, 

Relikes  they  bin,  as  weneii^  they  < 


child.— 5/r  J.  Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders,  SjC. 


CLOWN,  V.       ^ 

Clown,  n. 
Clo'wnage.  I 

Clo'wnerv.  f 

Clo'wnish.  I 

Clo'wnisiiness.  ) 

jacere,  cubare  ;  of  w 

low ;  or  to  make  low ; 

low-ed,  low'd,    lowt. 

gc-hloiren,  rjeloum,  glo 
A  clown,  lown  or 

bred  churlish  fellow. 

clown. 


Skinner  thinks.  Clown, 
without  doubt,  contracted 
from  Colonus.  It  is  more 
probably  of  the  same  origin 
with  Lown  and  Lowt.  Low 
is  the  past  part,  of  lic-yan, 
hich  was  formed  the  verb  to 
past  part,  lowen,  low'n,  lown ; 

Ge-lic-yan,   gives  regularly 
wn,  clown. 
lowt, — a  low-lived,  rude,  ill- 

To  clown,  is  to  act  like  a 


All  other  mirthes  i 
His  onely  ioy  was  on  his  pipe  to  play  ; 
And  then  to  blow  the  rustick  did  assay. 

Turbcrcitle.  Agaymt  the  leloua  Heads,  Sic. 


O  vile  ingratitude  !  a  monstrous  thing, 
Not  thinking  how  he  strengthned  had  he 
Shekil'dthet 


Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii. 


told  roe,  that  if  the  English  would  settle  there, 
they  could  order  matters  so  in  a  little  time,  as  to  send  a 
ship-load  of  cloves  from  thence  every  year. 

Dnmpier.  Voyage,  an.  1G36. 
Chves,  although  they  are  said  originally  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  Machian,  or  Bachian,  a  small  island  far  to  the 
eastward,  and  only  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  line, 
and  to  have  been  from  thence  disseminated  by  the  Dutch, 
at  their  first  coming  into  these  parts,  over  all  the  eastern 
Islands,  ate  now  confined  to  Amboina,  and  the  small  isles 
that  lie  in  its  neighbourhood.- — Cook.  Voy.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  1 1.  , 

CLO'VEN.  Cloven,  is  the  past  tense  and  past  ' 
part,  of  Cleave,  (qv.)  It  is  used  prefixed  to  foot, 
hoof,  Sc. 

Ne  how  the  Are  was  couched  first  with  stre 

Aud  then  with  drie  stickes  cloven  a  thre. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  2936. 

For  after  the  Romanes  by  fine  force  had  broken  and  cloven 
the  maine  battalion  of  the  enemie  in  the  very  middest,  they 
turned  about  againe,  and  presented  themselves  behind. 

Holland.  Lirivs,  p.  9G2. 

The  cloven  onions  and  the  scalions  aforesaid  are  proper  to 
make  sauce  ot.—Id.  Plinie,  b.  xix  c.  6. 

The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 

The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 

Iiryden.  Homer.  Iliad. 

CLOVER.  )      Clover  or  claver.     A.  S.  Chefre 

Clo'vered.  f  wyrt,    trifolium.        Sw.   Clofw'en  ; 

'Dnt.Khver;  Ger.  Klee.     "  So  called,"  says  Ihre, 

•'  from  the  remarkable  cleff,  cleft,  or  fissure  of  the 

leaves."     And  (Wachter,)  "quasi  folium  trisul- 


Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tah 
.  he  said  "  We  have  a  lyving  Christ,  and  i 


!2,2S2. 

I  Christ 

This  I  said,  say,  and  will  say  ;  my  Lord  Jesu 

Christ  is  risen  from  the  death,  and  lyveth,  and  reygneth 

Lord  and  King  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  world  without  end. 

Slrype.  Rec.  R.  Wisdome.  Vindication,  No.  115. 

Thus  doeth  hys  owne  alleged  stories  not  helpe,  hut  clerelye 

confounde  hys  clouted  vp  matter  for  monkes  chastity. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  32. 
The  doctryne,  whyche  is  the  stronger  parte,  endeth  with 
the  fyftene  chaptre.  and  thys  croked  clnyuer,  e^oughteth  me 
in  a  patch  of  the  lattre  parte,  which  is  the  weaker. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  39. 


So,  by  what  right  or  wrong  so— eare, 
Spayne  ctouleth  crownes  together 
And  aimeth,  euen  from  Portugale, 
As  is  supposed,  hither. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  48. 
But  if  fond  Bavius  vent  his  clouted  song. 
Or  Maevius  chant  his  thoughts  in  brothel  chann ; 

The  witless  vulgar,  in  a  num'rous  throng, 
Like  summer  flies  about  their  dunghill  swarm. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  1. 
I  could  tell  you  how  not  long  before  her  death,  the  late 
Queen  of  Spain  took  oflT  one  of  her  chapines,  and  clouted 
Olivarez  about  the  noddle  with  ix.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  43. 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  Sonne, 
Or  madly  thinke  a  babe  of  clowts  were  he. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Solo.  Here  I  bring  that  Knight, 

He  that  Syenna's  Duke,  &  all  his  louts 
Beat  (as  the  Proverb  seemly  sales)  to  clouts. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.   Women  Pleas  d.  Act  v.  6C.  1. 
Aym.  VTiat.  he  that  wears  a  clout  about  his  neck, 
His  cuffs  in's  pocket. 


And  he  to  .serve  me  thus  :  ingratitude. 
Beyond  the  coursenes  yet  of  any  clownage, 
Shewen  to  a  lady !  what  now,  is  he  stirring  ? 

B.  Jonson.  Tale  ol  a  Tub,  Act  i.  so  6. 


As  he  the  surface  thus,  so  likewise  will  he  show. 
The  clownish  blazons,  to  each  country  long  ago. 
Which  those  unletter'd  times,  with  blind  devotion  lent, 
Before  the  learned  maids  our  fountains  did  frequent, 
To  show  the  muse  can  shift  her  habit,  and  she  now 
Of  Palatins  that  sung,  can  whistle  to  the  plough  ; 
And  let  the  curious  tax  his  clownry,  with  tlieir  skill 
He  recks  not,  but  goes  on,  and  say  they  what  they  will. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23 
Men  are  like  wine,  not  good  before  the  lees  of  clownish- 
less  be  setlei.—Fellham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  C9. 


Oct.  How  r 


'      His  soul  bely'd  the  features  of  his  face ; 

Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
i      A  clownish  mein,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound, 
I      And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov'd  the  ground. 

Drydcn.  Cgmon  Sf  Iphigenia. 
I  There  is  indeed  sometimes  a  grossness  and  clownishness 
in  Theocritus,  which  Virgil,  who  borrowed  his  greatest 
;  beauties  from  him,  hath  avoided.— G;/ard:a«,  No.  28. 

The  elotcn,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile. 

Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 

But  his  own  simple  pleasures  ;  now  and  then 

A  wrestling  match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair ; 

Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news.— Cotcp.  Task,  b.  iv. 


1  heart  in's  mouth. 
Massinger.  F"'"'  Dowry,  A< 
33* 


LOY,  I'.  ^  See  Acclot.  Fr.  Eiicloi/er, 
lo'ying,  n.  I  to  cloy,  choak  or  clog  up,  (Cot- 
lo'yless.  I  grave.)  Skinner  thinks  from 
i.o'vMENT.   )  the  Lat.  Claudere,  to  close. 


CLOY,  I'.     ^       See   Acclot.      Fr.  Encloi/er, 

Clo'i  " 

Clo'i 

Cl 

"  Cloys  his  beak,"  ( Shakespeare,  Cymbeline)  ; 
Tyrwhitt,  Farmer,  and  Steevens,  agree,  means 
"  Claws  his  beak." 

To  cloy,  (in  Speed,)  is  evidently  to  choali  or 
cloy  up ; — to  cloy,  as  applied  to  the  appetite,  is  to 
choak  or  clog  up  the  active  powers  of  the  palate  ; 
to  pall,  to  satiate,  to  glut  or  surfeit  them.  All 
the  other  usages  seem  deduced,  consequentially, 
from  to  clog. — to  glut  or  surfeit ;  as  to  cloy  with 
tears, — to  glut  with,  to  steep  in  tears  ;  to  cloy  with 
wops, — to  glut  or  surfeit  with  woes. 


CLU 

Then  bathe  I  bed  with  brine, 

and  cloij  my  couch  with  teares, 
And  mid  my  slepe  thy  gristly  ghost 

.n  straungie  sort  appeares. 

TurbervUle.  To  his  Love  long  Alseni. 


■Where  many  dayes  in  mirth, 

And  iolytie  they  spent, 
Botli  satisfied  with  deep  dfiight, 

And  claijde  with  al  content. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fable  of  PhUometa. 

As:ayne  as  soone  as  they  haue  been  well  fedde,  and  after 
that  lielpe  hath  been  done  to  the  euils  of  a  greate  m;iyny, 
than,  lest  on  the  one  side  familyaritye  raaye  engendre  con- 
temiJte.  or  on  the  othersyde  to  muche  presence  may  be  a 
clniinifi  to  them  .  let  him  sequestre  himself  into  his  solitary 
closette,  to  the  ende  that,  Scc—Udal.  Luke,  c.  5. 

The  duke's  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbour  by 
sinking  ships  laden  with  stones,  and  such  like  choaking 
materials.— S/iiK'ii.  Hen.  VI.  b.  ix.  c.  16.  s.  30. 

There  now  he  liueth  in  eternall  bliss. 
Joying  his  Goddesse,  and  of  her  enjoyed: 

Ne  f'earcth  he  hencef.irth  that  foe  of  his, 
Whicli  with  his  cruell  tuske  him  deadly  cloyd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  lii.  c.  6. 


■We, 


ith' 


And  sullen  season  of  a  cold  defect, 
Must  taste  those  sowre  distastes  the  times  do  bring 
Upon  the  fulness  of  a  cloi/'d  neglect. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
There  was  a  nobleman  said  of  a  great  counsellor,  "  That 
he  would  have  made  the  worst  farrier  in  the  world:  for  he 
never  shod  horse  but  he  clnyed  him  :  for  he  never  com- 
mended any  man  to  the  king  for  service,  or  upon  occasion  of 
suit,  or  otherwise,  but  that  he  would  come  in,  in  the  end, 
■with  a  but,  and  drive  in  a  nail  to  his  disadvantage." 

Bacon.  Apophthegms. 

Is  Christian  piety  so  homely,  and  so  unpleasant,  and 
Christian  men  so  cloy'd  with  her,  as  that  none  will  study 
and  teach  her,  but  for  lucre  and  preferment  ? 

Milton.  Animadv.  upon  the  Remonsi.  Defence. 

"Eat  cloy'd  with  woes  and  trouble  store 

Surcharg'd  my  soul  doth  lie. 
My  life  at  death's  uncheerfuU  door 

Unto  the  grave  draws  nigh.  Id.  Psalm  88. 

Heav'n  knows,  with  thee  alone  I  sadly  part : 
All  other  earthly  sweets  have  had  their  cloying. 

P.  Fletcher.  Eliza  to  Sir  Anthony  hby. 

Alas,  their  loue  may  be  called  appetite, 
No  motion  of  the  iiuer,  but  the  pallat. 
That  auflfer  surfet,  cloyment.  and  reuolt ; 


And  can  digest  a 


Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Kight,  Act  ii.  ic.  4. 

Epicurean  cookes 

Sharpen  with  cloylesse  sawce  his  appetite. 

That  slecpe  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 

Euen  till  a  Lethied  dulnesse. 

Id.  Antony  Si  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  EC.  1. 

This  and  some  other  innovations,  in  the  measure  of  his 
[Milton]  verse  has  varied  his  numbers  in  such  a  maimer,  as 
makes  them  incapable  of  satiating  the  ear  and  cloying  the 
reader,  which  the  same  uniform  measure  would  certainly 
have  done,  and  which  the  perpetual  returns  of  rhime  never 
fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems. — Spectator,  No.  285. 

Yes,  ye  sweet  fields,  besides  your  osier'd  stream, 
Full  many  an  Attic  hour  my  youth  enjoy'd ; 

Full  many  a  friendship  form'd  life's  happiest  dream. 
And  treasur'd  many  a  bliss,  which  never  cloy'd. 

Whitehead.  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loath. 

CLUB,!;.        ^       Gev.  Kolbi      Sw.Klubha, 
Cluh,  n.  I  which  Wachter  thinks  is  from 

Clu'bbed,  adj.   f  the  Ger.  Kloppen,  fcrire,  pul- 
Clu'rkish.        )  sare ;     A.  .S.  Clappan.      Ihre 

from  Klumpe,  niassa.      It  is  applied  to — 

A  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance,  of  sufficient 

dimensions  for  the  hand  to  grasp  at  one  end,  and 

thickening  at  the  other. 


Wherin  I  mean  to  tell  what  race  they  ronne, 

Who  foUowe  drummes  before  they  know  the  dubbe, 

And  bragge  of  Mars  before  they  feele  his  clubbe. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruits  of  Wai  re. 
Then  all  the  yoiig  me  resisted  the  alderman,  &  toke  him 
from  mastir  Mondy,  and  cryod  prentyses  and  cliMies.   Then 
out  at  euery  doore  came  clubhes  and  weapos  and  the  alder- 
men fled,  and  was  in  great  daungier.— i/a//.  Hen.  VIII.  an.9. 

The  first  battell  that  ever  was  fought,  was  between  the 
Africanes   and  yEgyptians ;   and  the  same  performed  by 


is,  clubSf  and  coulstav< 


Holland.  Plin 


CLU 

Next,  Hercules  his  like  ensample  shewed. 
Who  all  the  west  with  equal  conquest  wonne. 
And  monstrous  tyrants  with  his  rliib  subdewed  ; 
The  club  of  iustice  diad,  with  kingly  power  endewed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1. 
The  highest  trees  be  soonest  blowen  downe  : 
Ten  kings  do  die  before  one  clubbish  clowne. 

Mirrotir  for  Magistrates,  p.  231. 
As  logic  is  club-fisted  and  crabbed,  so  she  is  terrible  at 
first  &\g\n.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  9. 

j?;schines  writeth,  that  Lysicles,  a  grasier,  being  before  hut 
a  mean  man,  and  of  a  clubbish  nature,  came  to  be  the  chief 
man  of  Athens,  by  frequenting  the  company  of  Aspasia, 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.— A'orW.  Plutarch,  p.  1-13. 

In  its  aurelia  state,  if  hath  quite  a  different  body  with  a 

club-head. — But  when  it  becomes  a  gnat,  no  finny  tail,  no 

clnb-head,  but  all  is  made  in  the  most  accurate  manner  for 

flight  and  motion  in  the  air,  as  before  it  was  for  the  waters. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  6. 

This  man  beingpointed  out  to  me,  completely  equipped  in 
the  war  habit,  with  a  club  in  each  hand,  as  he  seemed  bent 
on  mischief,  1  took  those  from  him,  broke  them  before  his 
eyes,  and  with  some  difficulty,  forced  him  to  retire  from  the 
the  place.— CooJ.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  c.  10. 

CLUB,  V.  "\  From  the  A.  S.  Ckofan,  deafan, 
Cluh,  n.  V  findere,  to  divide  ;  because  the 
Clu'bbist.  )  expenses  are  divkled  into  shares  or 

portions,  ( Skinner. )     And  thus — 

To  club  is  to  contribute  a  share  or  portion. 

A  club, — an  assembly  of  persons,  contributing 

each  his  share  or  portion. 

The  word  is  not  very  old.  but  very  common  in 

the  time  of  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Kc. 

I  would  ask  you  one  civil  question.  What  right  has  any 
man  among  you,  or  any  association  of  men,  (to  come  nearer 
to  youl  who  out  of  Parliament  cannot  be  considered  in  a 
putilick  capacity,  to  meet,  as  you  daily  do  in  factious  clul>s,  to 
vilifie  the  Government  in  your  discourses,  and  to  libel  it  in 
all  your  writings '-Dri/rfen.  Medal.  Epis.  to  the  Whigs. 


We  were  both  going  towards  Westminster,  and  finding 
streets  were  so  crowded  tliat  we  could  not  keep  together, 
were  resolved  to  club  for  a  coach. — Tatler,  No.  137. 


No.  91. 

0  mighty  triumph !  high  renown  ! 

Two  Gods  have  brought  one  mortal  down  ; 
Have  clubb'd  their  forcis  in  a  storm. 

Mallet.  Zephyr,  or  the  Stratagem. 
But  I  should  question  whether  all  this  civick  swearing, 
clubbing  and  feasting,  would  dispose   them  more  than  at 
present  they  are  disposed,  to  an  obedience  to  the  officers. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
On  Thursday  night  j'ou  know  with  how  much  sorrow, 

1  bid  the  club  farewell — "  I  go  to  morrow — " 
To  morrow  came,  and  so  accordingly 

Unto  the  place  of  rendezvous  went  I. 

Byrom.  Robbery  of  the  Cambridge  Conch. 

CLUCK,  V.    Ft.  Chtcher,  dosser.   To  cluck,  is— 
To  click,  clock,  or  duck.     See  Clock. 

Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 

Shew'd  thy  deere  mother  any  curtesie. 

When  she  (poore  hen)  fond  of  no  second  brood 

Has  clock'd  thee  to  the  warres  :  and  safelie  home 

Loden  with  honor. — Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 


CLUM.  A.  S.  a«mmn,  mussit; 
to  mutter  or  murmur ;  it.  tegere,  operire,  to  cover, 
to  hide,  to  keep  close  or  secret.  Hence  Chaucer 
uses  dum,  pro  silentii  nota,  (  Somner. ) 

A  note  of  silence. 

Now,  Pater  noster,  clum,  said  Nicholay, 
And  clum  quod  John,  and  clum  said  Alison. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3639. 

CLUMP,  n.  ■>  Ger.  Khimp ;  Dut.  Klompe, 
Cll'mper,  v.  J  massa.  Wachter  thinks  from 
Klehen,  adhierere,  or  Laben,  coagulari.  From  the 
A.  S.  Ce-lim-mi,  to  connect,  to  keep  or  hold 
together;  (by  pronunciation  of  gel,  as  gl,^  we  have 
Glum-an,  past  part,  glum-ed,  (and  by  change  of 
g  into  c,)  Clum-ed  or  dumb-ed,  cltimpt,  dump.  A 
clump  is  now  applied  to — 

A  number  or  quantity,  e.  g.  of  trees  placed  or 
planted  close  together. 

England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  good  confederates  the 
United  Provinces,  be  all  in  a  clump  together. 

Bacon.  Of  a  War  with  Spain. 


CLU 

Vapours  which  now  themselves  consort  *    ' 

In  several  parts,  and  closely  do  conspire, 
Clu/nper'd  in  balls  of  clouds. — More.  Song  of  the  Soul. 
Wliere  round  the  lawn  might  wind  the  varied  way, 
Now  lost  in  gloom,  and  now  with  prospect  gay ; 
Now  screer.'d  with  clumps  of  green,  for  wintry  bow'rs, 
Now  cdg'd  with  sunny  banks  for  summer  flow'rs. 

Scott.   The  Garden,  Ep.  1. 
On  the  west  end  of  the  island  is  a  large  tree,  or  clump  of 
trees,  that  in  appearance  resembles  a  tower. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

C  L  U'M  S  Y,  adj.  ^       Probably  of  the  same  ori- 

Clu'msilv.  V  gin    as  clump,   and  formed 

Clu'msiness.        J    immediately  from  it.     Mr. 

Grose  says,  dumps,  clumpef,  i.  e.  clumsy,  idle,  lazy, 

unhandy.     And  thus  clumsy  is — 

Unhandy,  awkward,  heavy,  massive,  unwieldy. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the  matter  being 

ductile  and  sequacious,  obedient  to  the  hand  and  stroke  of 

the  artificer,  apt  to  be  drawn,  formed  or  moulded  into  such 

shapes  and  machines  even  by  clumsy  fingers. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
The  manufacture  would    be  tedious,   and  at    last  but 
clumsily  perlotmei.— Spectator,  No.  232. 
Therefore  this  morning  I'll  begin. 
Try  how  your  clumsinas  will  spin. 

King.   ArtofLovt,  pt.  vUl. 
That  pow'r  is  music;  far  beyond  the  stretch 
Of  those  unmeaning  warblers  on  our  stage  ; 
Those  clumsy  heroes,  those  fat-headed  gods. 
Who  move  no  passion  justly,  but  contempt. 

Armstrong.  Tlie  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iv. 

These  canoes  were  of  unequal  sizes  ;  some  thirty  feet  long, 
two  broad,  and  three  deep ;  they  are  composed  of  several 
pieces  of  wood  clumsily  sewed  together  witli  bandages. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  c.  C. 

CLU'STER,  V.  \       A.  S.    Cluster   or    ch/stcT, 

Clu'ster,  n.        fracemus;   Dut. /Tfeto-,  which 

Junius  thinks  is  from  the  Dut.  and  Ger.  KUsscn, 

adhcerore ;  to  adhere  or  stick  together ;  probably 

to  close  to  be  or  become  dose. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be  dose  together ;   to  keep 

close  together;  to  assemble  orcollectclose  together. 

As  this  grewe  on,  the  priestes  of  the  countrey  ctus/erii/g 

togither,  beganne  to  grudge,  and  storme  agaynst  Tyndall, 

rayling  at  him,  in  houses  and  other  meeting  places. 

Tyndall.    Wotkes.  Life,  by  Fox. 
The  mountaines  were  not  raysde  so  quick 

but  down  they  fell  as  fast : 
And  giants  in  a  cluster  thick 
to  Tellus  fell  at  last. 

TurbervUle.  A  Myrrour  of  the  Fall  nf  Pride. 

Also  within  the  flappe  of  the  lyft  syde  of  his  jacket,  we 
fynde  a  greate  cluster  of  bloude,  and  the  jacket  folden  downe 
thereupon,  whiche  thyng  tlie  sayde  Hun  coulde  neuer  foide 
nor  do  after  he  was  hanged.— i/ai/.  Hen.  t  III.  an.  6. 

Whiles  in  the  ayre  their  clusl'ring  armie  flies, 
That  as  a  cloud  doth  seem  to  dim  the  skies ; 
Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest,  or  take  repast. 
For  their  sharpe  wounds,  and  noyous  iiuuries. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  il.  c.  9. 

Hyacinthin  locks  " 

Round  from  his  parted  forlock  manly  hung 
Cluslring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes, 

Which  load  the  bunches  of  the  fruitlull  vine : 
Otfring  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes. 
And  fill  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 

Spenser.  Colin  Cluuts  come  home  agnine. 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 


Ml. 
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Of  various  states,  the  various  hounds  appear; 
There  wide  Hispania,  Iruitful  Gallia  here; 
Belgia's  moist  soil  conspicuous  from  afar. 
And  Flandria,  long  the  field  of  a  destructive  war. 
Germania  too,  with  cluster'd  vines  o'crspread. 

Hughes.    Triumph  of  Pence. 
The  most  southerly  of  them  is  Nicobar  itselfe,  but  all  the 
cluster  of  islands,  lying  south  of  the  Andeman  Islands,  are 
called  by  our  seamen  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Dompier.  Voyage,  an.  16S3. 
This  charm  to  give,  great  Titian  wisely  made 
The  cluster'd  grapes  his  rule  of  light  and  shade. 

Mason.  Dufresnoy.  The  Art  of  Painting. 

CLUTCH,  t).    )         Clutches,    i.  e.      clutchers. 

Clutch,  n.         S    (gdatchers,)  the  past  part,  of 

Ge-lceccan,   capere,   arripere,   to   take,   catch,  or 

seize  hold  of.    (  See  Tooke. )    Upon  this  past  part. 

the  verb  to  chifch  is  formed. 

To  take,  catch  or  seize,  to  grasp  or  gripe. 


COA 


Thou  Shalt  obey, 
Come  on  thy  way 

I  haue  thee  in  my  douche, 
Thou  Eoest  not  hence, 
For  all  the  pense, 

The  mayre  hath  in  his  pouche. 

Sir  T.  More.    V'orJics,  p.  ii. 

■Whilst  they  are  wrestling,  crossing  thigh  with  thigh, 
Their  axes'  pikes  which  soonest  out  should  pluck. 
They  fall  to  ground,  like  in  their  casks  to  smother, 
■With  their  clutclil  gauntlets  culling  one  another. 

Drayton.  Tlic  Bailie  of  Agincourt. 

"When  he  offereth  injury  as   an  enemy,  when  with  the 
clutched  fist,  when  upon  the  cheek,  when  upon  the  ear. 

Holland.  Plularcli.  Demosthenes,  p.  842. 


But  a! 
Euer  I 


in  vain 


i  too  1 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iii.  c.  10. 

■What  was  said  to  them  of  me,  by  some  of  my  company 
thai  went  on  shore,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  assured  by  a 
merchant  there,  that  if  they  got  me  into  their  clulcUes  (and 
it  seems  when  I  was  ashore  they  had  narrowly  watched  me) 
the  governor  himself  could  not  release  me. 

Dampier.  Voijage,  an.  1C99. 

Should,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  will 

Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 

Of  provocation  giv'n,  or  wrong  sustain'd, 

And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit,  by  means 

That  his  own  tumour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 

Of  poverty  1  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

CLU'TTER,  V.  )     Sometimes  c?a«(?r,  and  some- 
Clu'tter,  n.        S  times  clatter,  are  so  written. 
See  Clatter  and  Clot. 

He  prates  and  he  patters 

He  clijiters  and  he  clatters.— 5/ff//on.  Boke  oj Colin  Clout. 

If  it  be  drunke  in  honved  wine,  it  dissolveth  and  con- 

sumeth  the  cluttered  Woud.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  25. 


It  killith  them  that  take 
cluttering  their  bloud.— /rf.  1 

The  favourite  child,  that  just  begins  to  prattle. 
And  throws  away  his  .silver  bells  and  rattle, 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  clutter. 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter. 

King.  To  Dr.  Lister. 

CLY'.STER,  ?!.  \     Fr.  Cli/stere,  dysteriser ;  It. 
Cly'sterize,'!'.    S  Clistero ;     Gr.  KKvcrTrtp,  from 
KAuf-eii/,  to  wash  or  cleanse  by  washing. 
See  the  first  quotation  from  Holland. 

The  like  desire,  namely  of  chjstres,  we  learned  first  of  a 
foule  in  Eg>'pt,  which  is  railed  the  Ibis  (or  the  blacke  storke.) 
This  bird  having  a  crooked  and  a  hooked  bill,  useth  it  in- 
stead of  a  syringe  or  pipe,  to  squirt  water  into  that  part, 
whereby  it  is  most  kind  and  holsome  to  void  the  doung  and 
J  of  meat,  and  so  purgeth  and  cleanseth  her  body. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  27. 


author  pretends  to  prove,  not  only  that  there 
the  space  so  often  mentioned, 


ly  by  congealing  and 


but  absolutely  that  ...^.^  .- ^. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

COACH,  r.  }  The  Fr.  have  Cache  and  Co- 
Coach,  n.  \  rosse ;  It.  Cocchio  and  Carozza  ; 
Sp.  Coclie  and  Caro<}a ,-  Dut.  Koetse,  koetsie,  hoets- 
u'ugen,  and  Karosse.  Dr.  T.  H.  derives  Coach, 
from  the  Fr.  Carosse ;  It.  Caroccia,  and  these 
from  the  Lat.  Carruca.  (See  Caroche. )  Min- 
shevv  and  Menage  from  the  Hungaric,  Kotczy ; 
Wachtcr  from  the  obsolete  Ger.  Kutten,  tegere, 
(q.d.)  vohiculura  cameratum.  Lye  observes  that 
the  ancient  Dut.  Koetsen,  is  Cubare,  to  lie  down. 
Coach,  and  Caroche,  are  distinguished  by  Stow, 
(see  the  quotation  from  him,)  as  carriages — dif- 
fering either  in  form  or  size,  and  are,  no  doubt, 
different  words. 

Coach  and  Couch  are  probably  the  same  words  ; 
the  former  applied  to  a  movable  or  wheeled  car- 
riage, adapted  for  a  hjing  or  recumbent  position ; 
the  latter  for  a  stationary  repository. 

It  is  for  these  that  Fine  man  meets  the  street 
Coacfi'd,  or  on  foot-cloth,  thrice  chang'd  every  day, 
To  teach  each  suit,  he  has  the  ready  way 
From  Hyde-Parke  to  the  stage,  where  at  the  last 
His  deare  and  borrow'd  bravery  he  must  cast. 

B.  Jonson.    To  a  Friend. 


men 

I  runne. 

Ride,  saile.  am  coadi'd,  k^o^ 

I  how  farre  I  have  gone. 

And  luy  mind's  motion  not '. 

Id.  To  Sir'E.  Sackville. 

her  coach  fail 


,  Thou  stinking  clysler-pipc,  Where's  the  god  of  rest. 
Thy  pills  and  base  apothecary  drugs 
Threaten'd  to  bring  unto  me. 

Massinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  iv.  so.  I. 

But  to  return  to  our  medicinal  smokes,  it  is  known,  that 
some  find  more  good  against  the  fits  of  the  colick,  by  the 
clysters  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  than  by  any  other  physic 
they  ta.ke.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

CO.  Lat.  Con.  i.e.  Cum;  Gr.  "Sw ;  denotes 
junction,  adjunction,  union.  We  have  many 
words  from  the  Lat.  with  this  prefix  ;  and  many 
of  our  own  formation.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  to  which  ca  is  prefixed  must  (in  general) 
be  looked  for  under  that  word. 

COA'CERVATE,  a(/,'. 'k  Lat.    Con,     i.e. 

Coa'cervated.  V  Cum,    and    acervus ; 

Coacerva'tion.  )  perhaps     from      the 

Gr.  kyupeiv,  adducere,  cogere  in  unum,  congre- 
gare.  Sp.  Coaccrvar;  Fr.  Coacervation.  A  heaping 
together,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

To  bring  together,  to  gather,  to  collect  into  one 
heap  or  mass. 

For.  if  you  could  pry  into  my  memory,  you  should  dis- 
cover there  a  huge  magazine  of  your  favours,  you  have  been 
pleased  to  do  me,  present  and  absent,  safely  stored  up  and 
coacervnted  to  preserve  them  from  mouldring  away  in  ob- 
livion, for  courtesies  should  be  no  perishable  commodity. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  33. 


'  Cypria  set  above. 
Drawn  with  a  swan,  a  sparrow,  and  a  dove. 

Drayton,  Eclogue  7. 
My  swains  do  draw  in  silken  geeres, 
My  wheeles  be  shod  with  downe. 
No  hardines  is  in  beauties'  coach. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b  vi.  c.  30. 

In  the  yeere  1564,  Guylliam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  be- 
came the  queene's  conchmanne  and  was  the  first  that  brought 
the  u-se  of  coaches  into  England.  And  after  a  while.  <W\  ers 
great  ladies,  with  as  great  jealousie  of  the  queene's  displea- 
sure, made  them  coaches,  and  rid  in  them  up  and  downe 
the  countries,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  the  beholders, 
but  then  hy  little  and  little,  they  grew  vsuall  among  the 
nobilitie.  and  others  of  sort,  &  within  twenty  yeeres  became 
a  great  trade  of  cooch-waking.—l.?LSt\y,  even  at  this  time, 
1605,  began  the  ordinary  use  of  caroaches. 

Stow.  King  James,  1005. 

Under  the  first  are  comprehended  all  those  who  are  car- 
ried down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster-hall  every  morning 
in  term-time. — Spectator,  No.  21. 

Here  comes  the  coach,  so  very  slow 

As  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  go. 

In  all  the  gingerbread  of  state, 

And  staggering  under  its  own  weig'nt. — Lloyd.  Chit-Chat, 

Of  thief-like,  or  coach-driver,  no  notice  was  needed,  he 

cause  the  primitives  contain  the  meaning  of  the  compounds. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 

CO-ACT,  V.  \  Lat.  Coactus,  past  part,  of 
Co.Vcted,  adj.  Cogere,  i.  e.  Co-ayere.  Pro- 
Coa'ction.  I  pria  notio  quserenda  est  in 
Coa'ctive.  ?"  motu  rei  impulsa;,  et  ita  motse, 

Coa'ctively.         ex  uno  loco  in  alium,  (Len- 
Coacti'vity.     J  nep.) 
To  drive  together,  to  compel,  to  constrain,  to 

force. 

Coactive,  in  Shakespeare,  is — acting  together  or 

in  union :  so  also  Coactivily  in  More. 

But  that  was  to  tlicyr  harme,  for  they  lost  the  feeld,  and 
were  coacted  to  6ee.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  140. 

But  in  conclusion  bothe  garisons  and  the  inhabitantes, 
oppressed  with  much  penurye  &  extreme  f.imyne  were 
coacted  to  render  the  cytie  vpon  reasonable  condicions,  to 
them  by  the  Frenche  kyng  sent  and  oblated. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  31. 

Heneuerctlmaundednor  yet  exacted  the  vow  of  virginity 
in  all  his  whole  Gospel,  hut  left  all  men  in  liberty  to  mary 
if  they  list,  forbidding  al  men  fyrmely,  to  make  any  law  of 
coacfinn  or  of  separatio,  wher  God  hathe  set  fredome  in 
mumge.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 


COA 

Feed  the  flncke  of  God  which  is  amongst  you.  hauin|r  Care 
and  sight  ouer  it.  not  of  a  coaction  as  compelled  against 
your  wils,  but  willinglie  of  your  owne  accord,  not  for  filthio 
lucre  sake,  but  fieelie  and  heartilie. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  257.  To  Gregory  the  9th. 

Epi.  Speak  to  him.  fellow,  speak  to  him.  I'll  have  none 
of  tins  coacted,  unnatural  dumbnesse  in  my  house,  in  a 
family  where  I  govcrne. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  we  finde  three  examples  of 
such  a  kind  of  coactive  jurisdiction,  (if  1  may  so  term  it) 
exercised  either  hy  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  here  on  earth, 
or  by  his  Apostles  ;  and  all  tbruc  for  the  profanation  ot  that 
which  was  sacred. — Mede.   Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  26. 

Thou  [affection]  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 

Communicatest  with  dreames.     •     ♦    • 

\Vith  what's  vnreal  thou  coactive  art. 

And  fellow'st  nothing. — Shakes.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.2. 

And  aske  those  that  say  it  [a  spirit]  is  neither  as  a  mathe- 
matical point,  nor  totally  present,  nor  extended,  whether 
they  conceive  it  any  thing  more  capable  thereby  of  that  vital 
sympathy  and  coactivily,  that  transmits  objects  in  their 
exact  circumstances  to  the  common  percipient. 

More.  Philosophical  Writings,  Pref. 

In  all  that  a  servant  does  he  is  scarce  a  voluntary  agent 
hut  when  he  serves  himself:  all  his  services  otherwise,  not 
flowing  naturally  from  propensity  and  inclination,  but  being 
drawn  and  forced  from  him  by  terror  and  coaction. 

South.  Serm.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

It  follows  that  this  independent  religious  society  hath 
not,  in  and  of  itself  any  coactive  power  of  the  civil  kind  : 
its  inherent  jurisdiction  being  in  its  nature  and  use,  entirely 
diff'erent  from  that  of  the  state. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  b.ii.  s.  5. 

CO-A'DJUTANT.  ■\        Fr.    Coadjuteur ;     It. 

Coadji-'ting.  I    Coadjutore ,-     Sp.    Coad- 

Coadju'tive.  I  jutor.     From  Co,  ad,  and 

Coadju'tor.  >jutus,  the   past   part,  of 

Coadju'torship.         I  juvare,  to  help,    aid,   or 

Coadjl-'trlx.  I  assist,   in   one    common 

Coadjl'van'cy.  J  labour. 

One   who   helps,   aids,    or   assists,   another ; — 

which  other  is  himself  merely  a  helper,  aider,  or 

assistant.      Generally ; — a  helpmate,  an  assistant. 

Onely  they  that  be  called  beneficiall,  and  do  vse  the  vertue 

of  beneficence,  whiche  consisteth  in  cousaylyng,  and  lielp- 

ynge  other  with  any  assistence  in  tj-me  of  nede.  shall  alwaye 

ii.  c.  10. 

For  without  delay  Richard  LorL  Riucrs,  &  Sir  Anthony 
Wooduile,  his  valiaunt  Sonne,  whicL  after  was  Lord  Scales, 
accompanied  with  foure  hundred  warlike  persones,  were 
appoynted  to  passe  the  seas,  and  to  be  coadiutors  to  tiie 
Duke  of  Somerset.— i/oH.  Hen.  VI.  an.  38. 

The  emperor  himself,  who  hath  now,  as  it  is  thought, 
changed  his  purpose,  neither  seeking  dominion  over  them, 
alteration  of  religion,  nor  promotion  of  his  son  to  the  co- 
adjutorship,  should  be  glad  to  have  such  an  one  joined  with 
him,  as  may  both  rid  the  Germiins  of  suspicion,  and  also  be 
a  continual  stay  for  his  house. 

Strype.  Memorials,  Opinions,  S;c.  Edu:  VI.  an.  15.52. 

■Whose  [King  Henry  ■VIII.]  good  happe  it  was,  so  aptly 
to  choose  suche  an  one  as  shoulde  afterwarde  be  a  feithful 
and  eontinuall  coaiuiricc  vnto  hym  in  all  hys  inosle  dtuote 
and  Godly  procedinges  concerning  the  knowledge  of  Cod 
and  his  worde  to  bee  sett  focrth  to  the  people. 

Udal.  To  Queen  Catherine,  vol.  i. 

There  is  no  mischief  that  we  fall  into,  but  that  we  our- 
selves are  at  least  a  cocdjutive  cause,  and  do  help  to  further 
the  thmg.—Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  66. 

Wiereas  those  higher  hills  to  view  fair  Tone  that  stand, 

Her  coadjuting  springs  much  more  content  behold. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 

Heare  all  men,  that  1  Richard  Earle  of  Cornwall  sweare 
vpon  the  holy  Gospels,  to  be  faithfull  and  forward  to  reforme 
with  you  the  kingdome  of  England,  hitherto  by  the  counsell 
of  wicked  men  too  much  deformed.  And  I  will  be  an 
effectuall  coadiulor  to  expell  the  re'oels  and  troublers  of  the 
realme,  from  out  the  sume.— Speed.  Hen.  III.  an.  1259. 

I  would  not  passe  the  bounds 
for  otherwise  the  Furies  and 


and  limits  appointed  un 
cursed  tongues  which  ai 
of  justice  would  find  hil 


-Holland.  Plutarch, 


So  tha 
out,  but 
clost  CCJ. 


le  fixing  of  it,  [gold]  is  not  want  of  spirit 
equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  ar 
pn/ionoflhem. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist,  s.  799. 


After  the  king  [Ethelhert]  was  thus  conucrted  innume- 
rable other  daily  came  &  were  adioined  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  whome  tiic  king  did  specinllic  imbrace  but  compelled 
none;  for  so  he  had  learned,  that  the  faith  and  seruice  of 
Christ  oui'ht  to  be  voluntarie  and  not  enacted. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  105.  , 
230 


It  [crystal]  is  a  mineral  body  in  the  difference  of  stones, 
and  reduced  by  some  into  that  subdivision,  which  compre- 
hendeth  genims,  transparent  and  resembling  glass  or  lie, 
made  of  a  lentous  percolation  of  earth,  drawn  from  the  most 
pure  and  limpid  juice  thereof,  owing  unto  the  coldness  of 
the  earth  some  concurrence  or  coudjuvancy,  but  not  imme- 
diate determination  and  efficiency. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  il.  c.  1. 

Caps  aloof. 

Quadrate  and  circular,  confus'dly  fly, 
The  sport  of  fierce  Norwegian  tempests,  tost 
By  Thracia's  coadjutant,  and  the  roar 
Of  loud  Euroclydon's  tumultuous  gusts. 

J.  Philips.  Cerealia. 


COA 

The  plebeian  sediles  were  chosen  out  of  the  comranns; 
nnd  were  in  some  respects  a  sort  of  coadjutors  to  the  tri- 
bunes.— Melmoih.  Cicero,  b.  iii.  Let.  32,  Note. 

CO-ADVE'NTURER.  Co.  ad,  and  venturus, 
the  part,  future  of  venire,  to  come. 

He  who,  (with  one  or  more, )  tries,  risks,  hazards, 
braves,  what  may  or  is  about  to  come  or  to  happen. 
There  is  a  worthy  captain  in  this  town,  who  was  a  coad- 
venturer  in  that  expedition,  who,  upon  the  storming  of 
St.  Thomas,  heard  young  Mr.  Ralegh  encouraging  his  men 
in  these  words ;  *'  Come  on  my  noble  liearts,  this  is  the  mine 
we  come  for,  and  they  who  thinli  there  is  any  other  are 
fools."— /foMic/i,  b.  ii.  Let.  61. 

CO-ADUNA'TION,  or)        Fr.    Coadunation ; 

Co.yduni'tion.  S  Co,  ad,  and  unus.    A 

compound  used,  emphatically,  for  the  simple  word, 
UnioR. 

LTnless  men  could  be  members,  and  parts,  and  sons  of  a 
church,  whereof  there  is  no  coadunation,  no  authority,  no 
governour. — /.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  s.  3. 

He  that  erects  another  oeconomy,  than  what  the  master 
of  the  family  hath  ordained,  destroys  all  those  relations  of 
mutual  dependence  which  Christ  hath  made  for  the  coaduni- 
liiui  of  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  so  destroys  it  in  the  formality 
of  a  Christian  congregation  or  family.— /d.  lb.  s.  22. 

Bodies  seem  to  have  an  intrinsick  principle  of,  or  corrup- 
tion from  the  coadunition  of  particles  endued  with  contrary 
qualities.— i/a/e.  Origin,  of  Mankind. 

CO-^'VAL,  or^l  From  Co,  and  ffyum  ,•  Gr. 
Coe'val,  adj.  I  Kiaiv  v  inserto,  more  yEolum. 
Coe'val,  n.  >  Aittji',    quasi   oei   oc,    semper 

Coe'vity.  I  existens,  (Vossius.) 

Coe'vous.  J       Of  the  same  duration  in 

time,  of  the  same  age  :  co-cxistent. 

Even  Tully  himselfe,  the  patterne  of  eloquence  to  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  one  of  the  most  absolute,  and  eminent 
in  his  profession,  that  ever  the  world  yeelded,  was  notwith- 
standing sharply  censured,  and  taunted  at  by  his  coevals,  as 
swelling  after  the  Asiatique  manner,  too  redundant  and 
frequent  in  repetitions,  in  jests  sometime  too  cold,  and  in  ■ 
the  composure  of  his  matter  broken  and  efTeminate. 

Ilakewill.  Apologie,  p.  29. 

Our  misery  is  not  of  yesterday,  but  as  antient  as  the  first 
criminal,  and  the  ignorance  we  are  involved  in  almost 
coaval  with  the  humane  nature. 

Glaniill.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  I. 

They  who  conceived  the  world  to  have  had  a  temporary 

beginning  or  creation,  held  the  co-ex^ity  of  all  souls  with  it. 

Cudworth.  Intelleclual  System,  p.  39. 

I  remember  Pliny  tells  ns  of  some  oaks  growing  in  his 
time  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  were  thought  coevous 
with  the  world  itself.— Evelyn.  Sylva,  c.  29. 

The  history  of  Redemption  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  globe 
itself,  has  run  through  every  stage  of  its  existence,  and  will 
outlast  its  utmost  duration. — Hurd.  Serm.  Feb.  1781. 
O  my  coevals  !  remnants  of  yourselves  ! 
Poor  human  ruins,  tottering  o'er  the  grave  ! 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees, 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling, 
Still  more  enamour'd  of  this  wretched  soil ! 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  4. 

CO-AFFO'REST.      See  Afforest. 
Henry  Fitz  Empresse  [viz.  the  Second]  Ai&  coafforcstm\i<ih 
land,  which  continued  all  his  reign,  though  much  com- 
plained or.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  16. 

CO-A'GENT,  n.  Co,  and  agen.%  pres.  part, 
of  agere.      See  Coact. 

One  who  acts  with,  in  union  or  conjunction,  or 
co-operation  with,  another  (agent.) 
This  crew  of  ribalds,  villainous  and  nought 

With  their  co-agents  in  this  damned  thing. 
To  noble  Lei'ster  their  commission  brought. 
Commanding  the  deliv'ry  of  the  King. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 
L.  Lucy.  One  thing  I  had  forgot ;  your  rigour  to 
His  decay'd  brother,  in  which  your  flatteries. 
Or  sorceries,  made  him  a  co-agent  with  you, 
"Wrought  not  the  least  impression. 

Massinger.  City  Madam,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

CO-A'GMENT.     See  Co-augment. 


CO-A'GULATE,ti 

Coa'oulaele. 
Coagula'tion. 
Coa'gulative. 
Coagula'tor. 
Coaoula'tobv. 
Coa'gulum. 


It.  Coacjidare ;  Sp.  Co- 

ngular.       From  Co-agu- 

Idtus,   the  past  part,   of 

-  Co-agnlare,    itself   from 

Co-agere.     See  Co-act. 

Fr.  Co-aguler,  to  curd 

congeal  into  a  curd. 
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The  player  in  Hamlet  uses  coagulate  as  an  ad- 
jective, (Actii.  sc.  2.)  "  And  thus  o're-sized  with 
coagulate  gore." 

And  indeed  it  stands  to  very  good  reason  that  the  bodies 
of  devils,  being  nothing  but  coagulated  aire,  should  be  cold, 
as  well  as  coagulated  watei,  which  is  snow  or  ice  ;  and  that 
it  should  have  a  more  keen  and  piercinj;  cold,  it  consisting 
of  more  subtile  particles,  than  those  of  water,  and  therefore 
more  fit  to  insinuate,  and  more  accurately  and  stingingly  to 
alTect  and  touch  the  nerves. 

Morel  Antidote  against  Atheism,  c.  12.  p.  J25. 

And  experiments,  purposely  made,  have  shown,  that,  if 
some  acids  be  conveyed  immediately  into  the  mass  of  blood, 
they  will  coagulate  even  that  liquor,  wlxilst  it  continues  in 
the  vessels  of  the  yet  living  animals. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  DO. 

He  knows  that  the  serum,  that  swims  upon  the  blood  out 
of  the  body,  is  by  a  gentle  heat  immediately  coagulable  into 
a  thick  white  substance,  not  unlike  a  custard. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

But  of  the  coagulation  of  distilled  liquors,  such  as  even 
chymists  themselves  are  not  wont  to  look  upon  as  at  all  dis- 
posed to  coagulation.  I  may  elsewhere  have  i  better  oppor 
tunity  to  entertain  you  and  therefoie  I  shill  forbear  to  do  it 
now.— /d.  lb.  vol.  i.  p  333 

I  remember  then,  that  I  di\e  ^  ]        1  n  silt 

which  either  was,  or  at  least  an  1  tiLS 

ascribed  to  that  which  is  now  c  1  at  i 

lis,   which  seemed  to  have  m    t  r    in 
reference  t 


Sometimes  a  specific  medicine  may  mortify  tlie  over  acid 
or  other  immoderate  particles  that  infest  tl  e  mass  of  the 
blood,  and  destroy  their  coagulatorj  or  other  tie  ts 

Id   lb    vol  V  p  87 

The  women  of  an  adMuced  age  hal  thiii  hair  cropped 
short;  and  many  were  cut  m  oblique  line  ill  (  \  el  the  f  lie 
part  of  the  body  ;  and  some  of  the  \\oiinds  ^  hich  fui  ncd 
rhomboidal  figures,  had  been  so  latclj  inflicted,  that  the 
coagulated  blood  still  remained  in  them. 

Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


COA 


COAL,  n.  ^       Of  unsettled  etymology.     A.  S. 

Coal,  u.      \  Col ;    Gcr.  and  Diit.   Kole ;    Sw. 

Co'alv.  j  Kol.  Vossius  derives  from  the 
Gr.  Ka\eoj  pro  Kr}\eos,  ignis  epitheton.  Waehter 
from  KrjAocii/,  comburere.  Ihre  seems  to  decide 
for  the  Sw.  Qidlla ;  Westro-Goth.  Ki/lla,  ar.ccn- 
dere  ignem,  to  Iiindle  a  fire. 

To  coal  (Camden)  is  to  mark  with  coal,  gene- 
rally, do  any  thing  with  coal. 


hlake  he  lay  as  any  cote  or  crow, 
was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 

eta            rt    K    -git 

T   < 

tede  of   ote  a  m    e    n  h  s  1     n    s 
tl  na  1  s  yel    e  and  b   ght  a        y  g  1 
h  dd    ab       s  kn       l    bl  1    t      n 

—  Tl  II 

f      p       I    [ f     P    ]      tl 
J  d            /        f     11 

to  joyn  together,  to  make  to  joyn,  (Cotgrave.) 
VOL.  I. 


And  he  made  all  the  ve      Is  of  tl      alt        tl  e    a  1  Ion 
shouels  basy       flessl  okes  and      I  p  11    f  b  a 

Bible,  l.'iSl.  Exodus,  c.  38 

Dan  Elingham,  a  monke  of  Linton  of  Saint  lienedict's 
order,  comming  to  the  White-friers  in  Nottingham,  found 
there  John  Baptist  painted  in  a  white  friars  weed,  whereat 
maruailing,  hee  coled  out  these  rj-mes  vpon  the  wall  nere  to 
the  picture.— C'n«idfn.  Remains.  Bythmes. 


The  eagle  in  iEsop,  seeing  a  piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to 
be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  clawes,  and  carried  it 
to  her  nest ;  but  there  was  a  burning  coale  stuck  to  it  by 
chance,  which  unawares  consumed  her,  young  ones,  nest 
and  altogether.— BMr^on.  Annlomy  of  Melancholy,  \i.  138. 

And  thou,  poor  earth,  whom  fortune  doth  attaint. 

In  nature's  name  to  suffer  such  a  harm, 
As  for  to  lose  thy  gem,  and  such  a  saint. 

Upon  thy  face  let  coaly  ravens  swarm. 


To  close,  joyn,  or  grow  together  again,  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  to  unite,  to  associate,  to  confederate. 

As  a  whole  Christ  is  made  Medi.itor,  and  th.nt  he  might 
be  a  fit  one,  it  was  reqiiisiti^  tbnt  In-  «hniii,|  |.-i,i.,j:,,  ^f  the 
natures  of  the  per.son-;  i.,  ;.,■,  ;;  Mhi.-n  L-  \  ,  ■  '..nsiituted 
Mediator,  and  yet  Imih  -i      ■■  m'  i  '  .,  nito  one 

person,  but  without  ciui;  ■    ,>i,    ,;i,,i 

O..  ,.      „   ,  ■"     Iii    i  '.  iii.  p.  345. 

This,  I  say,  will  not  i  ,  '  ',  ,  ,  i;  ,i  i:,  Inimthesis 
makes  upon  the  l)i\ ,  .'  i       i'        i  ,       .    ilr.-ting  a 

shameful  oversight  upuii  i ,  i        ■  iilOnotbe 

aware  of  the  future  <■•■■''  ii  i!  ,   r  1    >:i>>iiito  one, 

when  he  made  souls  for  them. 

Glanvill.  Prc-existence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

One  heart,  one  way,  was  the  motto  of  the  prophet,  when 
he  foretels  the  future  coalition  of  God's  people  ;  and  one 
mind,  one  mouth,  was  the  Apostle's  to  his  r>omans. 

Bp  Hall    ChistianM   I      t  on   s    P 

Perhaps    if  the  degree  of  fire  were  much  inciea^ed    a 
more  vehement  agitition  \\ould  surinou  t  this  cohesion 
and  dissipate  again  these  clusters  of  co  I  scint  corpuscles 
Bojle    Moris  vol  iv  p  308 


Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  ballon 'd  Dec 


Then  Nestor  broil'd  the 


Chapn 


1 11  en  sine  ca 
11  haie  powi 
t  the  burning  cnal  conveyed, 
nd  hide  \our  swords  '  she  snid 

Smart   Martial,  b  i   Ep  21 
357 


say  thp>     1  od-v  in 


visible  complex  system  of  he  i\  en  and  eaith  — Bentley  Ser  b 

He  answer  d  not 

But,  with  a  grateful  and  assenting  clasp, 
Conflii'd  me  to  his  bosom — while  our  souls, 
Mingling  their  friendships,  coalesced  together. 

Brooke.  Conrade. 

Let  the  friends  of  liberty  lay  aside  the  groundless  distinc- 
tions, which  are  employed  to  amuse  and  betray  them  ;  let 
them  continue  to  coalite. — Bolingbroke.  On  Parties,  Let.  19. 

Time  has  by  degrees  in  all  other  places  and  periods 
blended  and  coaliled  the  conquered  with  the  conquerors. 

Burl:e.  To  Sir  U.  Langrislte. 

But  for  the  same  person,  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  be 
at  once  the  speaker,  and  the  party  addressed,  this  is  ii:;pos- 
sible ;  and  so  tluiefore  is  the  coalescence  of  the  first  and 
second  pcrsun.— //«)  rii.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

No  coalition,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of  indepen- 
dency, carries  in  its  bosom  the  unreconciled  principles  of  the 
original  discord  of  parties,  ever  was,  or  will  be  an  healing 
coalilion. — Bur/ce.  On  a  tale  Stale  of  tlie  Nation. 

CO- ALLY'.  Co  aadallt/;  fromad,  andUgare, 
to  bind.      See  Ally. 

To  bind  or  unite,  to  join  or  associate  together. 

Si  '-h  rii!  (M  i(  t\-  can  never  decently  or  honorably  act 
v.]  :    i  •  .1  to  that  eo-a«;>d  religion,  which  they 

pi.  ■  ird  of  which,  under  another  considera- 

liuiijiinoN.  Onine  Legation.  Dcd.  [17-10] /o  the  Jews. 

CO-APPREHE'ND.  Co,  and  apprchendcre, 
to  take  hold  of. 

To  take  or  seize,  to  catch  or  hold,  (sc.)  the 
meaning  of  any  thing. 

They  assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  unto  all 
eyes  ;  and  by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions  were  able 
to  communicate  their  conceptions,  unto  any  that  co-appre- 
hcnded  the  syntaxis  of  their  natures. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  20. 

CO-APTA'TION.  Co,  and  aptarc,  (Gr. 
ATTT-eii',)  to  join  ;  to  fit,  or  suit.  See  Apt,  and 
Adapt. 

Thus  in  a  clock,  the  hand  is  moved  upon  the  dial,  the  bell 
is  struck,  and  the  other  actions  belonging  to  the  engine  are 
performed,  not  because  the  wheels  are  of  brass  or  iron,  or 
pait  of  one  metal  and  part  of  another  oi  because  the  weights 
ire  of  Icid  hut  by  -viitue  of  the  size,  shape,  bigness,  and 
CO  tptoti  in  of  the  sc\  cral  parts  —Boyh    11  oi  Is,  vol.  i.  p.  559. 


thit 


screwed 


shot  off,  though  he 
bigness,  shape,  and 
■^tock  and  barrel, 
I  ts  of  the  gun,  how 
I  rformed  by  cer- 
1    riels  of  wood,  of 


COA 


VRCT,t).  1       Fr.Coarcler;    It. 
lOTATE.       1  Lat.  Coarctare.       >. 
;cta'tion.   /  in  Vossius. 
iCTiNG,  n.  J       To  strain,  press, 


..  Cuarlnrc , 
Sec  Artus, 


CO.A'RCT,i). 

Coa'hotate. 

Coap.cta' 

Coa'rcting,  n.  )  To  strain,  press,  or  thrust 
liard  together ;  restrain  or  bring  within  a  narrow 
compass,  (Cotgrave.) 

Notwithstandynge.  rancour  coarcted  and  longe  deteyned 
in  a  narowe  roume,  at  the  last  brastetli  out,  with  intollerable 
vyolence,  and  bryngeth  all  to  confusion. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

It  seems  the  ^yind,  finding  this  room  in  form  of  a  trunk, 
and  coarctated  therein,  forced  the  stones  of  the  first  window, 
like  pellets,  clean  through  it. — Fuller.   Worl/des.  JUsscx. 

If  you  straiten  the  artery  never  so  much,  provided  the 
sides  of  it  do  not  quite  meet,  and  stop  all  passage  of  the 
blood,  the  vessel  will  notwithstanding  continue  still  to  beat 
below  or  beyond  the  coarctation.— Ray.  The  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Also  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  [Hen.  IV.]  an  act  was 
made.  That  no  person  of  what  degree  soeuer,  should  after 
that  day  alledge  for  his  excuse  any  constraint  or  coarcting 
of  his  prince  for  doing  of  any  unlawful  act. 

Baker.  Hen.  TV.  an.  1412. 

COARSE,  atlj.  '\        Anciently  written  course 

Co'arsely.  >  or  coitrs.     Coarse  stitch  may 

Co'ae3Eness.      J  be  running  stitch  :  from  the 

Lat.    Cursus ,-     Fr.    Course.      Junius    suggests — 

aiTsarily  :  cursim,  obiter ;  ut  proprie  denotet  pan- 

num  festinanter  et  minore  cum  eura  claboratum  ; 

doth  wrought  hastily,  in  runninri  stitch,  and  witli 

little  care.      It  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Rough,  rude,  gross. 

Yea  though  the  threeds  be  course,  and  such  as  others  lothe 

Yet  must  I  wrap  alwavs  therein,  my  bones  and  body  both. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight. 

They  that  come  out  of  Persia,  namely  from  Sharaacki,  doe 
bring  sowing  silkes  which  is  the  coarsest  that  they  vse  in 
Jlusseland. — Haekluijt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  326. 

Let  coarse  bold  hands  from  slimy  nest 

The  bedded  fish  in  banks  out-wrest. 

Or  curious  traitors  sleave  silk  flies, 

Bewitch  poor  fishes'  wand'ring  eyes.— Donn^.  The  Bait. 

■ Though  no  Omphale, 

Nor  you  a  second  Hercules,  as  1  take  it, 
As  you  spin  well  at  my  command,  and  please  me, 
Your  wages,  in  the  coarsest  bread  and  water, 
Shall  be  proportionable. 

Massinger.   The  Picture,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Prophaning  of  Scripture,  and  making  too  cheap  of  it,  was 
never  so  ordinary;  that  holy  volume  v^as  never  so  violently 
and  covrsli/  handled,  even  ravished  and  defioured  by  un- 
liallowed  ]ij3s.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  e06. 

For  habit,  it  was  anciently  sackcloth  and  ashes :  by  the 
coarseness  of  the  sackcloth  they  ranked  themselves,  as  it 
v,-eie,  amongst  the  meanest  and  lowest  condition  of  men  ; 
by  ashes,  and  sometimes  earth,  upon  their  heads,  they  made 
themselves  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  creatures,  of  God. 
Mede.  Works,  b.i.  Disc.  41, 

Slave  to  those  tyrant  lords,  whose  yokes  we  bore. 
And  serv'd  so  base  a  bondage  to  before  ; 
Yet  'twas  our  curse,  that  blessings  iiow'd  too  fast, 
Or  we  had  appetites  too  coarse  to  taste. 

Olway.  Windsor  Castle. 

And  it  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  he 
[Enniua]  rather  imitated  the  fine  railleries  of  the  Greeks, 
which  he  saw  in  the  pieces  of  Andronicus,  than  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  own  countrymen  in  their  clownish  extemporary 
way  of  jeenng.—Dryden.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head. 

Slightly  shelter'd,  coiirsely  fed  : 

Now  my  better  lot  bestows 

Sweet  repast  and  soft  repose.— JoAnson.  Anacreon,  Ode  9. 

Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  conception,  a  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly, 
and  of  all  their  instructors. — Burke.  French  Revolution. 


T,  V.  ">  Sp.  ar 
n.  VLat.  Co: 
ER.      J  Accost. 


and  It.  Costa:  Fi"-  Coste: 
Cosla.      Sec   Accoast,  or 


COAST,  f. 

C 

Co'aster 

To  go  near  to,  to  the  side  of,  to  approach 

To  go,  or  continue  in  motion  by  or  upon  the 
side  of,  the  edge,  or  margin,  the  border,  limit  or 
boundary. 

And  the  noun  is  applied  to — 

The  side,  the  edge,  or  margin,  border,  limit  or 
boundary ;  a  district.  B.  Jonson  uses  costs  or 
cnnsls  for  the  ribs  of  a  ship. 

Yf  thei  knew  eny  contriee,  other  castes  aboulo 
Wher  that  Dowel  dwelleth,  dere  frendes  telleth  me. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  1C6, 


COA 

Sodom  and  Gomorre  and  the  nyg  coosiid  citees  that  in 
lyk  niauer  diden  fornicacyoun  and  yeden  awei  aftir  othire 
fleische,  and  ben  maad  ensaumple,  sulfrynge  pcyne  of  euer- 
lasting  fier. —  Wictif.  Judas,  c.  1. 

And  lo  all  the  citee  wente  out  aghcns  .Thcsus,  and  whanne 
thei  hadden  seyn  him,  thei  preieden  that  he  wolde  passe 
fro  her  coostis. — Id.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

And  beholde  al  the  cytye  came  out  and  met  Jesus  and 
■when  they  sawe  him,  they  besought  hym  to  depart  out  of 
theli  coastes.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

In  womens  voice  thei  singe, 

With  notes  of  so  great  likynge. 

Of  suche  measure,  of  such  niusike, 

"Whereof  the  shippes  thei  beswike 

That  passen  by  the  costes  there.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

So  it  fortuned  that  the  lorde  John  Cliados  rode  the  same 
day  coustyng  the  French  host ;  and  in  like  maner  the  lorde 
of'Cleremont,  one  of  the  French  marshalles,  had  ryden 
of  the  Englysshe  boost. 

■    ni/cJ^  vol.  i.e.  161. 

Thus  as  the  lorde  James  of  Bourbon,  and  the  other  lordes, 
with  theyr  baners  and  penons  before  them,  approached  and 
costedde  the  sayde  mountayne,  the  worste  armed  of  the 
corapanyons  caste  styll  contignewally  stones  at  theym,  in 
suche  wyse,  that  the  hardyest  of  them  was  dryuen  abacke. 
Id.  lb.  c.  215. 

Then  he  folowed  with  his  footemen,  the  wynges  of  horse- 
men coastynge  and  rangynge  on  euery  svde. 

//(("//.  Bich.  III.  an.  3. 

Soone  after  they  perceiued  bow  both  parts  of  the  army 
coasted  the  hilles  side,  the  one  towards  the  other. 

Foi.  Martyrs.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  SSI. 

Departing  from  thence,  I  had  not  sayled  three  leagues  vp 
the  riuer  still  being  followed  by  the  Indians,  which  coasted  me 
along  the  riuer,  crying  still.  Amy,  Amy,  that  is  to  say 
friende,  friende. — Hucktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 

Therefore  ivhen  the  rumour  was  spread  abrode,  that  Jesus 
was  present,  whose  fame  increasing  by  litle  and  litle  went 
beyond  the  coastes  of  the  Jewes  :  a  certayne  woman  of  Ca- 
naan cuming  out  of  her  coastes  durst  not  come  nere  to  Jesus, 
lest  she  beyng  unclean  might  seme  to  defile  him. 

Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  16. 

In  that  same  wj'nter.  the  Athen3'ans  that  were  in  Sycille, 
landed  and  cntred  into  Hiemereus  on  the  sea  syde,  and  the 
Sycilyans  on  the  coste  of  the  mountaignes. 

Nicolls.  Thucydides,  p.  97. 

This  discouery  was  at  the  first  thought  very  profitable 
vnto  the  Spaniards,  but  of  late  it  hath  prooued  veryhurtfuU 
vnto  them  by  means  of  certaine  coasters  which  have  sayled 
the  self-same  course. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  789. 

This  climate  of  Gaule,  by  reason  of  the  high  and  difficult 
risings  of  mountains,  and  those  always  covered  over  with 
hideous  beapes  of  snow,  before  time  unknowne  almost  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  world  beside,  unlesse  it  be  where  it 
cnasteth  upon  the  sea,  is  enclosed  on  every  side  with  fences 
that  environ  it  naturally  as  it  were  by  arte  of  man. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  47. 

When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thus  spake, 
Uzziel,  half  these  draw  off",  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad 
Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all.  Id.  Ih.  b.  ii. 

Drawing  3'our  city  mapp  with  •:■■■:  '.  ■:.  ,    ,,  . 

Not  onely  marking  wherr  s;:  in. 

But  where  the  shelves,  and  In  .  nro, 

To  teach  weak  strangers  w  !,,l;  i:.      mi   ;,:  i.»  slum. 

Dacniaiil.  O.HHul.Lil,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  island  Hispaniola,  and 
were  coasting  along  the  south  side  of  it  by  the  little  isles  of 
Vacca  and  Ash,  I  observed  Captain  Knapmau  was  more 
vigilant  than  ordinary,  keeping  at  a  good  distance  oflT  shear, 
for  fear  of  coming  'oo  near  those  small  low  islands. 

Dumpier.  Voyage,  an.  1679. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow; 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer. 
Though  neither  day  nor  stars  appear. 

Waller.  The  Night  Piece. 

Which  is,  as  if  a  coaster,  "who  had  gone  from  port  to  port 
only,  should  pretend  to  give  a  better  description  of  the  in- 
land parts  of  a  country,  than  those  who  have  travelled  it  all 
over. — Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

The  body  thus  reneVd,  the  conscious  soul,— 

Or  rather  coasted  on  her  final  state, 

And  fear'd,  or  wish'd  for,  her  appointed  fate. 

Young.  Tlte  Last  Bay,  b.  ii. 

Wou'd  you,  my  friend,  true  bliss  obtain  ? 
Nor  press  the  coasj,  nor  tempt  the  main. 
In  open  seas  loud  tempests  roar, 
AnU  treacherous  rocks  begirt  the  shore. 

Cotton.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  10. 
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COA 

C  O  A  T,v.     -\      Fr.  Cotte ;  It.  Coita ;  and  Ger. 

Coat,  n.  V  Kutt ,-    which  Wachter  derives 

Co'ating,  n.  J  from  Kuttcn,  tegere.  Scaliger 
and  Menage  think  coat  corrupted  from  Lat.  Cro- 
cota  ;  Gr.  KpoKuros,  which  Gesner  says,  was,  vestis 
muliebris  crocei  coloris. 

Coat,  then,  according  to  Wachter,  is, — that 
which  covers  the  human,  or  any  other  body ;  as 
the  coat  of  a  liorse,  a  coat  of  manure,  a  coat  of 
plaster.     See  Cor. 

Court-cards,  vulgarly  so  called,  are  properly 
coat-cards.  Massinger,  indeed,  uses  coats,  with  a 
subaudition  of  cards. 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2B0. 
And  to  him  that  strayve  with  thee  in  doom,  and  take  away 
the  coote,  leeve  thou  also  to  him  thi  mantel. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  5. 
And  if  any  m<=i  wyl  sue  the  at  the  lawe,  and  take  away  thy 
co/e  let  him  haue  thy  cloke  also.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee  cote. 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk  with  barres  small ; 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  longer  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  130. 
But  by  hir  cotc-armurc,  and  hir  gere 
The  heraudes  knew  him  wel. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Talc,  V.  1029. 
For  he  that  thincks  to  coate  all  men 

and  all  to  oiiergoe. 
In  runnynr  sliall  sum  ritcher  fynde 

who  still  will  bid  him  hoe.  Drant,  b.  i.  Sat.  1. 

But  on  the  breast  to  bear  the  brunt 
and  keepe  them  from  the  hart 
A  sure  and  priuie  cote  is  worne 

repellingpellets  s.ma.n.—TurberviUe.  A  Camparis.  Sgc. 
I  knowe  the  ladie  very  well, 

But  worthless  of  such  praies, 
The  neatresse  sayd  ;  and  muse  I  do, 

A  shepheard  thus  should  blaze 
The  coo^e  of  beautie.  Warner.  Albion's  England. 

Yea,  there  be  somme  also  whiche  cause  horses  trapped  in 
blacke  to  be  brought  into  this  pompous  shewe,  to  cary  the 
deade  niannes  flagge  and  coote-armoure,  and  with  theyr 
downe  lokyng  (for  theyr  neckes  are  fast  bounde  vnto  theyt 
legges)  to  make  as  though  they  sought  for  their  maister  that 
descended  and  gone  downe  to  hell.— Mo/.  Mark,  c.  5. 

But  here  nowe  commeth  in  Sir  Thomas  More  trumping  in 
our  weie,  with  his  painted  card,  and  woulde  needes  take 
vppe  this  Thomas  Bilney  from  vs,  and  make  him  a  conuert 
after  his  sect.  Thus  these  euated-cardes,  though  they  could 
not  by  plain  Scriptures  conuince  him  being  alive,  yet  now 
after  his  death  by  false  plaie  they  will  make  him  theires 
whether  he  will  or  no.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  919. 

In  deliuering  the  which  cards  (as  is  above  said)  he  made 
the  heart  to  be  triumph,  [we  should  now  say,  trump]  exhort- 
ing and  inuiting  all  men  thereby  to  serve  the  Lorde  with 
inward  heart  and  true  affection,  and  not  with  outward  cere- 
monies :  adding  moreouer  to  the  praise  of  that  triumph, 
that  though  it  were  neuer  so  small,  yet  it  woulde  make  vp 
the  best  cote-carde  beside  in  the  bunch,  yea  though  it  were 
the  king  of  clubs,  &c. — Bp. Latimer,  in  Fox's  Martyrs,  p.  1571. 

Cook.  Oh,  Gnotha,  how  is't?  here's  a  trick  of  discarded 
cards  of  us  >  we  were  rank'd  with  coats,  as  long  as  old  master 
lived. — Massinger.  The  Old  Law,  Act  iii.  bc.  1. 
Part  single  or  with  mate 

Graze  the  sea  weed  thir  pasture,  and  through  groves 

Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 

Show  to  the  sun  thir  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vil. 

This  was  that  Kichard  Gilpin,  who  slew  the  wild  bore, 
that  raging  in  the  mountains  adjoyning,  much  indamaged 
the  country  people ;  whence  it  is,  that  the  Gilpins  in  their 
coafe-arnics  give  the  bore. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Westmoreland. 

Many  hane  bene  deriued  from  birdes,  as  Corbet,  that  is, 
Rauen,  Arondell,  that  is.  Swallow  :  the  gentlemen  of  which 
name,  do  beare  those  birds  in  their  coal-armours. 

Camden.  Remains.  Surnames. 

Furthermore  he  cast  his  coat-armour  (which  was  wonder- 
ful rich  and  sumptuous)  upon  Brutus  body,  and  gave  com- 
mandment to  one  of  his  slaves  infranchised,  to  defray  the 
charge  of  his  burial.— Sir  T.  North,  fol.  761. 

For  he  that  has  been  used  to  have  his  will  in  every  thing, 
as  long  as  he  was  in  coats,  why  should  we  think  it  strange, 
that  he  should  desire  it,  and  contend  for  it  still,  when  he  is 
in  breeches. — Locke.  On  Education,  s.  35. 

Her  coach  the  curate  and  the  tradesmen  meet> 

Great  coated  tenants  her  arrival  greet. 

And  boys  with  stubble  bonfires  light  the  street. 

Jenyns.  The  Modern  fine  Lady. 
■The  bottoms  of  all  boats  therefore  which  are  sent  into  this 
country  should  be  painted  like  that  of  the  pinnace,  and  the 
ships  should  be  supplied  with  good  stock,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  new  coating  when  it  should  be  found  necessary. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  c.  12.   , 


COB 

CO-AUGME'NT.  )      Also  written  Coagmni. 

Coaugmenta'tion.  )  Fr.  Coagumente. 

To  enlarge,  to  increase,  to  make  greater,  to 
grow  or  become  greater. 

Come  then,  take  armes,  and  let  our  kiiide  assay, 

Joyne  both  our  forces ;   though  but  two,  yet  being  both 
combinde, 

The  work  of  many  single  hands,  we  may  performe ;  we 
finde 

That  virtue  coaugmented  thrives,  in  men  of  little  minde. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

Had  tlie  worlde  been  coagmented  from  that  supposed  for- 
tuitous jumble  ;  this  hypothesis  had  been  tolerable. 

Glanvilt.  The  Fanitg  of  Dogmatizing,  0.  13. 

Unto  this  in  great  part  true  the  reason  of  Ku-cherus  may 
be  added  :  that  this  variation  proceedeth  not  only  from  ter- 
restrious  eminences,  and  magnetical  veins  of  earth,  laterally 
respecting  the  needle,  but  the  different  coagmentation  of  the 
earth  disposed  unto  the  poles,  lying  under  the  sea  and 
waters. — Brown.  Vulgar  Erraurs,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

All  systems  and  corapages  of  it,  all  ffvyKptiiara  and  aOpoia- 
/laTtx,  all  concretions  and  coagmentatians,  of  matter  divided 
by  motion,  together  with  the  qualities  resulting  from  them, 
are  corruptible  and  desU'oyable. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  75. 

COAX,  y.  ^  Coccio,  cogcio,  cotio  ;  Spelman 
•  says,  were  a  Icind  of  beggars,  who 
by  their  cries,  tears  and  similar 
impostures,  extorted  alms.  It  appears  from  some 
old'  statutes  made  against  vagabonds,  &c.  "  that 
shipmen  pretending  losses  of  their  shippcs,  &c." 
were  no  uncommon  class  of  beggars,  practising 
(see  Lye  in  Junius)  the  arts  ascribed  by  Spelman 
to  the  Cogciones.  These  Cogciones  were  no  doubt 
the  Cogmen,  who  navigated  a  kind  of  small  ship 
called  Cogs  (cogones),  common  upon  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire.  "  Cogge,  if  I  conjecture  rightly,"  Lye 
subjoins,  "  has  beeh  changed  by  the  moderns  into 
cokes."     See  Cog. 

To  coax,  then,  is  to  practise  the  arts  of  the 
Cogciones,  or  Cogs-men  ; — to  persuade  by  fictitious 
appeals  to  humanity  or  kindness ;  by  ascribing 
— to  those  to  whom  they  address  themselves — 
extreme  humanity  or  kindhess ;  by  false  pretences 
of  need :  to  persuade  by  arts  of  flattery. 

"  A  Cokes,"  Mr.  Gifford  says,  "  is  taken  by  all 
our  old  writers  for  a  simpleton,  a  noddy,  an  easy 
gull."  (See  Gilford's  Ben  Jonscn,  iv.  428,  and 
vi.  401.)  A  Cokes,  is  one  who  has  been  coaxed, 
or  who  is  easily  coaxed  or  gulled,  or  deluded. 
Coaxer,  though  common  in  familiar  speech,  is  not 
so  in  writing. 


COAX,  v.^ 
Coax,  n.      > ; 
Co'axer.     J  1 


though  they  neither 


1  excellent  artificer, 
nor  cokes  them. 
Pullenham.  Art  of  Poetric,  p.  15. 

Now,  if  you 

Will  be  a  true,  right,  delicate  sweet  mistresse. 
Why,  we  wUl  make  a  cokes  of  this  v/ise  master. 
We  will,  my  mistresse,  an  absolute  fine  cokes, 
And  mock  to  ayre,  all  the  deepe  diligences 
Of  such  a  solemne,  and  effectuall  asse. 

B.  Jonson.  I'lie  Devill  is  an  Asse,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Old  K.  Go,  you're  a  brainless  coax ;  a  toy,  a  fop. 
Seaum.  Sf  Fletch.  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Sec.  You  are  a  scurvy  fellow,  and  I  am  made  a  cokes,  an 
ass  ;  and  this  same  filthy  crone's  a  flirt. 

Ford.  The  Fancies  Chaste  S;  Noble,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
But  if  by  magic  this  oppose 
The  volley  of  your  verse  and  prose ; 
I'll  be  your  'squire,  and  firm  ally. 
Write,  crimp,  and  coa.r  him  up  to  buy. 

Fenlon.  Letter  to  the  Knight  of  the  SaHe  Shield. 

COB,  n.  ^       "  Co6,  (Belg.  .K'op,)ishead. 

Co'bweb,  71.      I  Our  old  writers  used  the  word 

Co'bweb,  adj.  J  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  bulk ; 

Co'bwebbed.  J  thus  co5-loaf  was  the  largest 
loaf  of  the  batch,  co6-apple,  co6-nut,  &c.  were 
respectively  the  largest  apples  and  nuts  of  the 
crop.  But  cob  was  more  commonly  applied  to 
fishes,  and  of  these  chiefly  to  the  red  and  white 
Herring,  whence  it  became  a  cant  term  for  the 
whole  fish,"  (Gifford,  B.  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  28.) 
Co6-swan  is  simply  a  swan  of  the  largest  size, 
(/,/.  iv.  236.)  It  is  applied  by  Udal  and  Fox  to 
those,  who  were  distinguished  for  the  largeness  of 
their  possessions — of  their  wealth. 

From  the  Dut.  Kop-webbe,  we  have  Eng.  Cob- 
web.    Kop,  in  Dutch,  being  the  name  given  to 


COB 

the  spider ;  perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  the  A.  S. 
Coppe,  apex,  fastigiura,  culmen,  because  they  build 
and  weave  in  culminibus  adium.  More  probably 
from  their  shape  resembling  the  liead — 
Any  thing  round ;  a  round  stone. 
In  A.  S.  the  spider  is  called  Atter-coppa,  (q.  d. ) 
poison-head.  "  Co6-coals,  large  pit-coals  ;  cob- 
stones,  large  stones,"  (Grose.) 

Cobby, ov  cuppy,  Brocket  says,  is  "stout,  heart}-, 
lively;"  it  is  elIso  heady  or  headstrong. 
A  cob, — a  horse  who  has  his  cots. 
The  poore  cottager  contenteth  himselfe  with  cob  for  hi5 
wals,  and  thatch  for  his  covering. 

Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  53. 
The  floodgate  will  hold  water  best  if  his  sides  be  walled 
vp  with  cob.— Id.  lb.  fol.  104. 

And  truely  nothyng  dooeth  better  make  a  teacher  of  the 
Ghospell  hearty,  quicke,  and  freashe  to  the  office  of  preach- 
yng.  as  dooeth  often  goyn;^-  fi'om  al  company  of  men  into 
places  solitary,  not  to  ydleiles,  not  to  gamyng,  or  to  otller 
sensuall  pleasures,  (of  whych  sorte  the  reposyng  of  the  rich 
cobbes  of  tliis  woride  whan  tliey  sequestre  themselfes  from 
the  resorte  of  men  for  the  most  part  are.) — Udal.  Luke,  c.  5. 

For  that  he  [Thomas  Holmes]  was  heard  to  saie  these 
words  after  tlie  great  abiiiration,  when  he  had  abiured  :  yt 
ye  greatest  cubs  were  yet  behinde. — Fox.  Martyrs,  an.  1521. 

The  emperour  of  Rome  is  like  to  a  spyder,  that  is  in  the 
myddes  of  hir  webbe.  For  if  the  saied  copwebbe  be  touched 
with  the  poinct  of  a  nedell,  the  spider  feleth  it. 

Golden  Boke,c.V. 

Upon  whom  doubtles  the  common  good  order  &  manner 
would  take  punishment,  sauing  that  the  lawes,  as  the  wise 
saide,  be  like  the  coppe-webes,  that  take  all  the  little  beasts, 
&  let  the  great  alone.— Ftras.  Chris-lian  Woman,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

Cob.  The  first  red  herring  that  was  broil'd  in  Adam  and 
Eve's  kitchen,  doe  I  fetch  my  pedigree  from,  by  the  harrot's 
[i.  e.  herald's]  book.  His  coi  was  my  great— great— mighty 
—great  grandfather. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

For  such  laws,  said  he  [Anacharsis]  do  rightly  resemble 
the  spiders  cobwebs;  because  they  take  hold  of  the  little 
flies  and  gnats  which  fall  into  them,  but  the  rich  and  mighty 
will  break  and  run  through  them  at  their  will. 

NorlH.  Plutarch,  p.  63. 

The  cobweb'd  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 

Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me ! 

The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 

Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 

On  earthly  bliss.  Toung.  The  Complaint,  Night  1. 

For  this  same  decency  is  made 

Only  for  bunglers  in  the  trade, 

And,  like  the  cobweb  laws,  is  still 

Broke  tlirough  by  great  ones  when  thev  will. 

Churcliiil.   The  Ghost,  b.  ii. 

CO'BBLE,  V.  ^  Skinner  thinks  from  the 
Co'bble,  n.  I  Ger.  and  Dut.  Koppeleii,  coptc- 
Co'bbler.  (  lare,  nectere,  to  join  or  knit 

Co'bbling,  )!.  J  together.  Hence  also,  he  adds, 
the  Dan.  Kohler,  calceos  resarcio.  It  is  usually 
applied  to — 

Coarse  and  clumsy  work  ;  to  coarse  mending. 
His  Latin  tounge  doth  hobbyl 
He  doth  but  clout  and  cobbel. 

Skellon.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 
Then  learne  to  cloiU,  thine  old  cast  cobled  shoes, 
And  rather  bide  at  home  with  barly  bread 
Than  learne  to  spoyle,  as  thou  hast  seen  some  do. 

Gascoigne.   The  Steele  Glas. 


145. 

And  thus  my  very  good  L.  may  se  how  cobler-lihe  I  haue 
clouted  a  new  patch  to  an  old  sole,  beginning  this  com- 
plainte  of  Philomene,  in  April!,  15C2,  continuing  it  a  littel 
furder  in  AprUl  1575,  and  now  thus  finished  this  thirde  day 
of  Aprill  1576. — Gascoigne.  Com.  of  Phylomene,  Postscript. 
A  cobler  and  a  curat  once  disputed 
Afore  a  judge,  about  the  queene's  iniunctions, 
And  sith  that  still  the  curat  was  confuted. 
One  said  'twas  fit  that  they  two  changed  functions. 
Nay  said  the  judge,  that  motion  mtich  I  lothe. 
But  if  you  wiU,  weell  make  them  coblers  both. 

Harrington,  Epigram  CC. 
Some  wits  have  wonder'd  what  analogy 
There  is  'twixt  cabling  and  astrology ; 
How  Partridge  made  liis  optics  rise, 
From  a  shoe  sole  to  reach  the  skies. 

Swift.  On  the  supposed  Death  of  Partridge. 

Had  preaching  been  made,  and  reckoned  amatter  of  solid 
and  true  learning,  of  theological  knowledge,  and  long  and 
severe  study  (as  the  nature  of  it  required  it  to  be)  assuredly, 
no  preaching  cohler  amongst  them  all,  would  ever  have 
ventured  so  far  beyond  his  last,  as  to  undertake  it. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 


coc 

Cobblers  will  go  beyond  their  last. 

And  BO  I'm  told  will  authors  too,  v 

— But  that's  a  point  I  leave  to  you  ; 

Cobbling  extends  a  thousand  ways. 

Some  cobble  shoes,  some  cobble  plays, 

Some— but  this  jingle's  vastly  clever, 

It  makes  a  body  write  fo-r  ever. 

Lloyd.  The  Cobbler  of  Tessington. 

CO'BBLE.  A  round  stone,  iromCob,{nt  supra.) 
Mr.  Grose  says,  "  Cobble,  a  pebble  ;  to  cobble  with 
stones,  to  throw  stones  at  any  thing.  Northurab. 
Also,  round  coals.  Derb."    Also,  a  kind  of  boat. 


CO'CHLEARY.  >      Lat.  Cochlea,  a  snail,  from 
Co'cHLEOus.  )   KoxK^iv,   that    is    yvpt^eiv, 

gyrare,  quia  cochlea  testa  est  tortilis  turbinataque, 

( Vossius. ) 

Spiral ;  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 

For  some  [homes]  are  wreathed,  some  not :  that  famous 
one  which  is  preserved  at  St. Dennis  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy 
spires,  and  c/iociran/ luriiur,  :,!i"ui  ii  viliich  agreeth  with 
the  description  of  tlie  iii!^  i  IJian. 

y;  '     '      /        '      .'/"«)•«,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

I  might  farther  view  il.  •  ..;r,i  i  Mmrtureof  the  parts 
ministering  to  all  these  delicate  oihccs  ol  nature  ;  particu- 
larly the  artificial  conformation  of  the  intestines  might 
deserve  a  s.pecial  enquiry,  their  tunicks,  glands,  fibres  tra- 
versing one  another,  and  peristaltick  motion  in  all  creatures  ; 
and  their  cochleous  passage  to  retard  the  motion  of  the 
chyle,  and  to  make  amends  for  the  shortness  of  the  intes- 
tines, in  such  who  have  but  one  gut. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 

COCK,  f.      ■^       A.S.  Kocc;  Dut.  Koch.     In 
Cock,  7(.  I  Golh.  Bona;    A.  S.   and  Ger. 

Co'cKisli.  j  Han,  (whence  English  hen.)  is 
Co'cKisHi.v.  j  applied  to  the  cock.  Some  de- 
Cocka'de.  I  rive  from  the  Gr.  Ko/cKt/feic, 
Co'cKiNG,  71.  f  ca7iiare  ut  Gallus.  But  most 
Co'cKADED.  I  probably,  as  Skinner  and  Lye 
Co'cKAL.  I  think,  so  called  a  soKO  sen  cahtu, 
Co'ckerel.  I  quern  edit.  And  see  the  ex- 
Cock-sure.  j  amples  from  Chaucer  and  Dry- 
den.     The  name  is  given  to — 

The  males  of  various  kinds  of  birds  ;  especially 
to  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl  :  in  its  met.  ap- 
plication— to  any  person  or  thing  having  any  distin- 
guishing quality  of  that  bird ;  any  designed  or 
accidental  resemblance  to  him  ;  viz.  his  daringness 
or  quarrelsomeness  ;  his  self-sufficiency  and  rash- 
ness ;  his  bold  and  erect  attitude ;  his  position  or 
action  of  ofTence  or  defence ;  of  challenge  or 
defiance,  of  exultation  or  triumph.  Thus  the  cock 
of  the  cl-ub,  in  the  Spectator,  by  preeminence ; 
cock  being  commonly  used,  as  Skinner  remarks, 
pro  Victore.  The  cock  of  the  conduit,  because, 
says  Skinner,  it  used  to  be  constructed  in  forma 
Cristas  Galli.  So  also  the  weather-cocA ,-  the 
cock  of  a  hat,  the  cock  of  a  gun.  And  further — 
cock-ade.  Talis  is  rendered  by  Holland,  "  with 
cockal  bones ;"  but  why  they  are  so  called  is  not 
ascertained.      See  Skinner,  Nares,  Sc. 

Cock-shut  time  is  supposed  by  Whalley  and  Mr. 
Gifford  to  be  twilight ;  from  the  method  practised 
to  catch  woodcocks  at  the  time  of  twilight,  in  a  net 
called  a  coch-shut.  Minshew,  (in  ed.  1617,)  hits 
tvvi-light  or  cock-shut  time  ;  but  omits  it  cd.  1627. 
Other  commentators  differ.  See  their  notes  on  the 
quotation  from  Richard  III. 

And  the  Lord  turnyde  agen ;  and  biheld  Petre,  and  Petre 
hadde  mynde  on  the  word  of  Ihesus  :  as  he  hadde  seidc,  for 
bifore  that  the  cok  crowe  thries  thou  shaft  denye  me. 

Wietif  Luke,  c.  22. 
And  so  befell  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  wortes  on  a  boterflie. 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  low. 
Nothing  ne  list  him  thanne  for  to  crow, 
But  cried  anon  cok.  cok,  and  up  he  sterte 
As  man  that  was  affraied  in  his  herte. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnes  Prcestes  Tate,  V.  15,279. 
And  so  befel,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye, 
Among  the  Colworts  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  false  reynard  where  he  lay  full  low ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow  ; 
But  cry'd  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  sudden  start 
As  sore  dismaid  and  frighted  at  his  heart. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Foi. 
■Wlian  that  the  first  cock  hath  crowe,  anon 
Up  rise  this  joly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  arayeth  gay,  at  point  devise. 
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So  mote  I  thrive,  I  slial  at  cockes  cvow 

Ful  prively  go  knocke  at  his  window, 

That  slant  ful  low  upon  his  boures  wall.— W.  lb.  v.  3675. 

There  is  no  cocke  to  crowe  Aaie.—Gowcr.  Can.  A.  b.  v. 

This  mellyng  is  hut  mockjnig, 

Thou  mayst  give  up  thy  cocking 

Ciyue  it  up  and  cry  creke. 

Skellon.  Dul:e  oj  Albany  and  the  Scolles. 

When  they  enter  into  their  kiack,  that  is  to  say,  their 
holy  place  or  temple,  at  the  doore  there  is  a  great  larre  of 
water  with  a  cocke  or  ladle  in  it,  and  there  they  wash  their 
ie<A.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  20. 

Notwithstanding  I  trust  M.  Cope  that  your  dirtie  pen  -n-ith 
vour  cockish  brags  hath  not  so  bedaubed  and  spotted  me, 
[Lord  Cobhaml  nor  yet  conuicted  me  to  be  such  a  deprauer 
of  histories,  but  I  hope  to  sponge  it  out.— fox.  Mart.  p.  532. 

The  same  helps  likewise  both  in  your  Fabian  &  in  your 
Edward  Hall  were  to  be  required,  but  especialhe  in  you  [M. 
Cope]  vour  self,  which  take  vpon  you  so  cockishlie  (rather 
then  wiselie)  to  be  a  controller  and  maister  moderatour  of 
other  mens  matters.— W.  lb. 

The  chickens  in  sommer  specially  if  they  be  cockrelles  are 
very  conuenient  for  a  weake  stomake,  and  nourisheth  a 
lytell.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castle  of  Health,  b.  ii. 

For  this  is  the  light  and  cockbruincd  fashion  of  the  com- 
mon multitude,  that  suche  persones  as  they  have  a  speci  " 
mynde  aid  regard  unto,  they  sette  more  pryce  by,   ' 


1  there 


reason  why  :  and  suche  as  they  beare  hatred 
agaynst,  suche  do  they  mooste  slaunderously  report,  finding 
faulte  with  all  things  in  the.— I7rfa(.  Luke,  c.  3. 
As  we  yode  softly  on,  a  youngster  gent, 
■With  bever  cocht  and  arm  set  on  one  side 
Full  fiercely  pricked  on  in  madcap  pridfe. 

Uore.  Song  of  tlie  Soul,  Song  1.  b.  i.  s.  38. 
Not  he  that  Hies  the  court  for  want  of  clothes. 
Cries  out  'gainst  cocking,  since  he  cannot  bet ; 

B.  Jonson.  Epigram.  To  Sir  R.  Shelton. 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.— 71/iHore.  V Allegro. 
For  his  recreation  and  pastime,  his  manner  was  sometime 
tuangle  or  fish  with  the  hook,  otherwiles  to  play  with  cock- 
all  bones. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  75. 
Page.  Let  me  fight  for  my  mistress. 


Alma, 


L  '\       Ft.  Coquet;  It.  Cocca. 

BOAT.     >      Cock-hoat      is      Cog  -  boat, 

swATN.  J  (Junius  ;) — and   CocA-swain,    a 


Deraocrites  Lacedaemonian  being  a  banished  man  out  of 
his  countrey,  answered  :  if  thou  hast  anything  to  do  against 
the  Lacedffi'monians,  thou  hadst  neede  make  haste  :  before 
this  young  cockrell  have  ( 

Often  'tis  when  they  were  disposed  to  see  cock-jight,  or 
quails  that  were  taught  to  fight  one  with  another,  Caesar's 
cocks  or  quails  did  ever  overcome.— W.  lb.  p.  7G5. 
Rat.  Thomas  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  himselfe, 
Much  about  cockshut  time,  from  troope  to  troupe 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  vp  the  soukliers. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
But  now  this  parting  such  a  penance  seem'd, 

As  I  indeed  could  by  no  means  endure. 

Not  that  my  deare  wife  I  ought  misdeem'd. 

For  her  of  all  the  rest  I  thought  cocksure. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xliii.  s.  31. 
Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat. 
Here  strok'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat ; 
Then  slapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  board 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word.— 
O  pamper'd  spendthrift,  whose  fantastic  air, 
Well  fashion'd  figure,  and  cockaded  brow, 
He  took  in  change,  and  underneath  the  pride, 
Of  costly  linen,  tuck'd  his  fiithy  shroud. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 
Their  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another  turn  :  it 
was  dazzled  and  seduced  by  military  liveries  and  coc/cades, 
and  epaulets,  until  the  French  populace  was  led  to  become 
the  willing,  but  still  the  proud  and  thoughtless  instrument 
and  victim  of  another  domination. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  New  to  Old  Whigs. 

<'OCK(f//l«y.)^         Dr.  T.  H.,   in    Skinner, 
Cij'cKEi).  V  thinks  is  a  cop  of  hay;  by 

Co'cKEU.  )  which  name  (lie  observes) 

it  is  still  called  in  Kent. 

Thus  reson  me  aratode 

Canstow  [canst  thou]  sewen  he  seide,  othr  syngen  in  a 

churche 
Othr  loke  for  my  cokers.  oth'  to  the  carte  pitche 
Mowe  othr  mowen.  Piers  Plouliman,  p.  75. 

Bee  it  also  prouided,  that  this  act,  nor  any  tiling  therein 
contained  doe,  in  any  wise  e.x'tende  to  any  cockers  of  haruest 
folkes  that  trauaile  into  anie  countrie  of  this  realme  for 
haruest  worke,  either  come  haruest,  or  hay  haruest,  if  they 
doe  worke  and  labour  accordingly. 

£astall.  Statutes.  Vagabonds,  Beggars,  SfC.  p.  474. 


coc 

But  would  that  he  should  beleue  only  that  as  a  beast  F 
scattereth  a  cocke  of  liav  with  his  homes  so  shuld  Achab 
scatter  the  host  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  host. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  450. 

But  yet  the  coc?;s  of  hay  nor  swaths  of  new-shorn  grass, 
Strew'd  not  the  meads  so  thick,  as  mangled  bodies  there, 
When  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  horrour  every  where. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 

Like  mjTth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  sommer  shade,  vnder  the  cocked  hay. 

Spenser.  Sheptierd's  Calendar.  November. 

But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  often  happens, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the  highest  and  most  extravagant 
heap  of  towers  in  the  universe,  which  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, stand  still  undefaced,  while  a  cock  of  barley  in  our 
next  field  has  been  consumed  to  ashes. 

Pope.  Letters.  Mr.  Gay  to  Mr.  F—. 

COCK. 

Cock-boat. 
CocK-sv 
petty  officer  in  a  cog.     See  Cog. 

The  captaine  of  the  same  barke  with  small  fighte  entered 
into  the  duke's  shippe,  and  perceiuynge  his  person  present, 
brought  him  to  Dover  rode,  &  there  on  the  one  syde  of  a 
cocke-bote  caused  his  heade  to  be  striken  of,  and  left  liys 
body  with  the  heade  vpon  the  sands  of  Dover. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  28. 
The  fishermen  that  walk'd  vpon  the  beach 
Appeare  like  mice  ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  barke 
Diminished  to  her  cocke ;  her  cocke,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight. — S/ia/;cs.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

It  is  a  duty  of  Christian  pradence  to  pursue  his  great  end 
with  apt  means  and  instruments  in  proportion  to  that  end. 
No  wise  man  will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a  cock-boat,  or  use  a 
child  for  an  interpreter.— B/;.  Taylor,  pt.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

The  boat's  crew  which  Mr.  Anson  proposed  to  take  with 
him,  were  clothed  in  an  uniform  dress,  resembling  that  of 
the  watermen  on  the  Thames,  they  were  in  number  eighteen 
aniihe cockswain.— Anson.  Voy.  round  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.9. 

At  this  they  stopped  and  looked  round  them,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  renewed  the  pursuit,  brandishing  their  lances  in  a 
threatening  manner ;  the  cockswain  then  fired  a  second 
musquet  over  their  heads,  but  of  tins  they  took  no  notice  ; 
and  one  of  them  lifting  up  his  spear  to  dart  it  at  the  boat, 
another  piece  was  fired  which  shot  him  dead. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

CO'CKATRICE.  Fr.  Coguatris;  Dut.  Koc- 
ketriis ;  horn  Kock,  (the  bird,)  and  A.  S.  AUer,  an 
adder  ;  from  the  fabled  generation  of  this  serpent 
from  the  egg  of  a  cock. 

I  saw  how  enuy  it  did  raine,  and  bear  the  greatest  price, 
Ye  greater  poyson  is  not  found  within  the  cockatrice. 
Vnccrtaine  Auctors.  Of  the  Mutabililie  of  the  Worlde. 

If  thoube  strong  with  conscience  of  sinne.  &  the  cockatrice 
of  thy  poysoned  nature,  hath  beheld  her  selfe  in  the  glasse 
of  the  righteous  law  of  God,  there  is  none  other  salue  for 
remedie,  the  to  run  to  Christ  immediately. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  4-10. 

"V^Tiich  if  it  be  true  as  Steuen  Gardiner  himselfe  reporteth, 
\yhy  then  doth  this  glorious  cockatrice  crowe  so  much  against 
Barnes  afterward  and  casting  him  in  the  teeth  bearing  all 
the  world  in  hand,  that  Barnes  was  his  schoUer. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1093. 

Then  not  on  him  that  neuer  thought  you  ill. 
But  bend  your  force  against  your  enemyes :  . 
Let  them  feel  the  utmost  of  your  crueltyes ; 
And  kill  with  looks  as  cockatrices  do.— Spenser,  S.  40. 

So  sure,  that  if  you  please  venture  yourself 
I'll  shew  him,  and  his  cockatrice  together 
And  you  shall  hear  'em  talk. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelcli.  Martial  Maid,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

CO'CKER,  V.  \  The  Dut.  have,  as  Junius 
Co'cKERiNG,  n.  >  has  noticed,  Kokerillen,  cele- 
brare  hilaria  ;  they  have  also  Kokekn,  nutrire,  ceu 
fovere  culina,  formed  from  their  verb,  Koken, 
coquere.  To  cocker  may,  then,  have  been  prima- 
rily applied  to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite.  And 
thus,  generally,  to  cocker,  is — 

To  pamper,  to  indulge,  cherish,  make  much  of; 
and,  as  in  Gray,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit. 

They  wold  not  have  patience  to  lodge  themself,  taking  it 
for  shame  so  much  to  cocker  themself. 

Niooll.  Thucydides,  fol.  65. 

Furthermore,  after  the  birth  of  every  boy,  the  father  was 
no  more  master  of  him,  to  cocker  and  bring  him  up  after 
his  will.— xVortfj.  Plutarch,  p.  41. 

His  own  son  was  a  little  too  sawcy  with  his  mother,  and 
with  him  also,  bearing  himself  over-boldly  of  her  good  will, 
by  means  of  her  cockering  of  Mm.— /d,  Themisloctes,  p.  107. 


COC 


Thou  art  content 

With  what  heaven  gave  thee  with  a  sparing  hand. 

More  blessed  in  thy  brest  than  land, 
To  keepe  but  nature  even  and  upright. 

To  quench  not  cocter  appetite.— CorSe/.  Country  Life. 

But  what  discipline  is  this,  Parseus,  to  nourish  violent 
afliictioiis  in  youth,  by  cockering  and  wanton  indulgences, 
and  to  chastise  them  in  mature  age,  with  a  boyish  rod  of 
correction  »—Jl/i'«on.  Doctrine,  Sfc.  of  Divorce. 

And  blame  me  not  for  disrespect, 

If  1  the  flatterer's  style  reject; 

With  that,  by  menial  tongues  supply'd. 

You're  daily  cocker'd  up  in  pride. — Gag,  Fab.  9.  pt.  ii. 

When  I  arrived  in  London  I  found  Professor  Turner  had 
been  dead  above  a  fortnight ;  and  being  cockered  and  spirited 
up  by  some  friends  (though  it  was  rather  the  latest)  I  got 
my  name  suggested  to  Lord  Bute. 

Gray,  Let.  43.   To  Dr.  Warlon 

CO'CKLE,  {in  Corn.)  A.  S.  Coccel,  which 
Skinner  thinks  is  from  Ceocan,  to  choke,  because 
it  chokes  the  corn.     ' 


liaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  V.  12,923. 

The  husbandeman  had  not  so  soone  thrown  seede  in  the 

grounde,  but  steppeth  vp  the  eiiemie  and  he  soweth  cockle  to. 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

For  lightly  neithir  is  cockle  woont  to  growe  without  the 
wheate,  nor  yet  the  chaffe  without  the  corne. 

Bp.  Jewell.  Defence  of  tlie  Apologie,  p.  334. 


Lat.  Cochlea.    See  Cocii- 


CO'CKLE,  V. 

Co'CKLE,  n. 
Co'CKLED, 
Co'CKLER. 

Co'cKLiNG,  adj.  )  wreathed,  curled,  ruffled, 
form  :  to  curl,  to  ruffle,  or  rumple.  And  see  the 
example  from  Dampier. 


I    LEAl 

R,  adj.      >      To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  a 
R.  I  winding  or  spiral  form ;  in  a 


With  Afrike  codes  or  with  shrimpes, 

he  that  is  cloyed  may 
Be  freslie  again.— i)ron<. 


Horace,  Sat.  4. 


This  pink,  this  painted  foist,  this  cockte-lwaz. 
To  hang  her  fights  out,  and  defie  me,  friends, 
A  well  known  man  of  war? 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  Act  ii.  ec.  3. 

Loue's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible, 
Then  are  the  tender  homes  of  codded  snayles. 

Shalcespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  emblem  of  a  little  boy  attempting  to  lade  all  the  water 
out  of  the  sea  with  a  cockle-shell  doth  fit  T.  H.  as  exactly  as 
if  it  had  been  shaped  for  him  who  thinketh  to  measure  the 
profound  and  inscrutable  mysteries  of  religion,  by  his  own 
silly,  shallow  conceits.— ifo64s.  Answer  to  Bp.  Bramhatl.o.  1. 

If  such  a  ship  can  such  a  burthen  bear, 

What  might  tlie  ark  do,  which  doth  so  excell 

That  sliif,  as  that  ship  doth  a  cockle-shell. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

It  made  such  a  short  cockling  sea,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  lacc; 
or  place  where  two  tides  metj  for  it  ran  every  way,  some- 
times breaking  over  our  waste,  sometimes  over  our  poop, 
sometimes  over  our  bow:  and  the  ship  tossed  like  an  egg- 
shell, so  that  I  never  felt  such  uncertain  jerks  in  a  ship. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1683 

In  this  passage  between  the  said  islands  we  find  strange 
ripliiig  and  cockling  seas,  ready  to  leap  on  the  ship's  deck, 
/d.  /6.  voLii.pt.  iu.c.  5. 

The  Frieze's  spungy  nap  is  soak'd  with  rain, 

And  showers  soon  drench  the  camlets  cockled  grain. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  i. 
As  he  is  a  fool  indeed,  you'll  say,  that  thinks  ahead  better 
than  a  pea' 1,  and  prefers  a  cockle-shell  before  a  crown ;  such 
a  fool  is  every  sinnex.^Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  96. 

This  was  another  hair's  breadth  escape,  for  it  was  near 
high  water,  and  there  run  a  short  cockling  sea,  which  must 
very  soon  have  bulged  the  ship  if  she  had  struck. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

An  old  fisherman  mending  his  nets  (while  I  enquired 
about  the  danger  in  passing  these  sands,)  told  me  in  his 
dialect,  a  moving  story :  how  a  brother  of  the  trade,  a  cockier, 
as  he  styled  him,  driving  a  little  cart  with  two  daughters 
(women  grown)  in  it,  and  his  wife  on  horseback  following, 
set  out  one  day  to  pass  the  seven-mile  sands. 

Gray.  Letter  to  Dr.  Warlon. 

CO'CKNEY,  n.\      A  great  deal  to  little  pur- 
Co'cRNEv,  adj.     )  pose  has  been  written  about 
this  word.      Hall  uses  it  as  a  verb.      See  the  quo- 
tation from  him  and  from  Fuller.   Dr.  T.  H.  saga- 
ciously as  he  is  wont.  Skinner  observes,  derives 


COD 

from  the  Fr.  Accoquiner.  Cotgrave  says  s'Acco- 
quiner,  to  wax  as  lazie,  become  as  idle,  grow  as 
slothful  as  a  beggar,"  (coquin.)  Coquin  is  perhaps 
of  the  same  origin  as  Cocioiies.     See  Coax. 

And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shall  be  halden  a  daffe  cokanay : 
I  wol  arise,  and  auntre  it  by  my  fay: 
Unhaidy  is  unsely,  thus  men  say. 

Chaucer.  The  Reies  Tale,  v.  4206. 

I  spealie  not  this  in  disprayse  of  the  faukons,  but  of  them 
whiche  kepeth  them  lyke  cokneyes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 

And  with  a  valiant  hand  from  of  his  neck  his  gorget  teare 

Of  that  same  coc/tJiiePhrygian  knight,  and  drench  in  dust 

his  heare.  Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  xii. 

I  meet  with  a  double  sense  of  this  word  cockeney,  some 
taking  it  for, 

1  St,  Onecoaks'doT  cockered,  made  a  wanton  or  nestle-cock 
of,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  so  that  when  grown  men 
or  women,  they  can  endure  no  hardship,  nor  comport  with 
pains-taking. 

2nd,  One  utterly  ignorant  of  husbandry  and  husewifery, 
such  as  is  practised  in  the  country,  so  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  any  thing  about  rural  commodities ;  and  the 
original  thereof,  and  the  tale  of  the  citizen's  son,  who  knew 
not  the  language  of  a  cock,  but  call'd  it  neighing,  is  com- 
monly known. — Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mis- 
chief on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet, 
being  over  precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their  obserra- 
tion  of  meats.— .S«r/o7i.  Anal,  of  Melancholy,  p.  75. 

The  wise  justice  of  the  Almighty  meant  not  to  cockney 
us  up  with  meere  dainties  with  a  loose  indulgence,  but  hath 
thought  fit  to  temper  our  sweets  with  tartnesse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Ser.  29.  Jan.  1625. 

CO'CTION.      Coquere,  cocium,  to  boil. 

MTiose  power  [butter]  to  preserve  meat  buried  in  it,  after 
due  coction,  hath  been  confirm'd  to  me  upon  their  own  ob- 
servation, by  an  experienced  officer  of  the  English  fleet,  that 
had  the  oversight  of  the  provisions,  and  by  others  that  had 
opportunity  to  observe  it.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

And  though  all  thy  mills. 

Crackling  o'erflow  with  a  redundant  juice  ; 
Poor  tastes  the  liquor ;  coction  long  demands, 
And  highest  temper,  ere  it  saccharise. 

Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  1. 


COD,  !J.    "V       A.  S.  CofWe;  Dwt.Kodde;  Ger. 

Cod,  «.       \K<jden;  Sw..Kudde.   Perhaps  from 

Co'dders.   (  Ger.   Kutten,    claudere.      Somner 

Co'dger.  )  says,  "  Codde,  pera,  marsupium, 
mantica,  a  bagge,  a  wallett,  a  pock,  it.  testiculo- 
rum  saccus,  et  testiculus  ipse."  {Matt.  x.  10. 
Mark,  vi.  8.  et  ah  Uripa,  is  in  the  A.  S.  version 
of  the  Gospels  Codd,  in  Eng.  Scrip.  Skinner 
thinks  the  fish  is  so  called — ab  aliqua  peroe  seu 
marsupii  similitudine,  from  some  resemblance  to 
a  hag  or  pouch. 

The  shell,  the  ease,  of  the  pea  and  other 
seeds,  &c. 

Codger ,-  may  be,  a  bagger  ;  one  who  labours  to 
fill  his'bag  or  purse. 

A  pillow  or  cushion  is  so  called  in  the  North  of 
England,  (Brockett.) 


Of  the  partridge  and  fezante  we  killed  great  store  with 
bow  and  arrowes  :  in  this  place  at  the  Harborough  mouth 
we  found  great  store  of  cod. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

This  forrage  was  made  of  beane  stalkes  cut  downe  greene 
as  it  stood  before  it  was  joynted  and  codded. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  e.  16. 

He  also  vsed  a  pescorf  branch  with  the  cods  open,  but  the 
pease  out,  as  it  is  vpon  his  robe  in  his  monument  at  West- 
nunster. — Camden.  Remains.  Impreses. 

Yet  menacing  words  passed  from  eyther,  Morris  threat- 
ning  to  bee  euen  wyth  Lloyd's  bald  pate,  and  Lloyde  would 
try  acquittance  with  the  others  cods  lieade :  so  that  they 
parted  with  tearmes  of  enmity. 

Slate  Trials.  Robert  Drewrie,  an.  1607. 

The  seeds  of  harts-tongue  is  slung  or  shot  away  by  the 
curious  contrivance  of  the  seed-case,  as  in  codded  arsmart, 
only  tliere  the  spring  moves  and  curls  inward,  but  here  out- 
ward.—DerAom.  Physico-Theology,  b.  X.  Note  15. 


)DE,  ».  ^  haX.  Codex. 
.'dicil.  Vthe  trunk  of 
i'dix.       J  from  c<edere,  1 


CODE,  » 

C 

Co' 


formed  from  Caudex, 
a  tree  ;  and  Caudex 
to  cut,  to  hew;  quia  in  i 


COE 

plures  sccaretur  tabulas  crassas,  because  cut  into 
many  thick  tables  or  tablets.  Seneca,  (de  Brevi- 
tate  Vita',  c.  xiii. ) — Plurium  tabularum  contextus, 
Caudex  apud  antiques  vocabatur,  unde  publicae 
tabulae  codices  dicuntur.     And  thus  applied  to — 

A  collection  of  the  various  tables  of  the  law,  and 
to  a  digested  body  of  law. 

Then  having  learned  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  procured  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  code,  he  added  two  more  columns  ;  in 
one  the  Hebrew  text  and  letters ;  in  the  other,  the  same 
text,  in  Greek  letters  ;  and  this  he  called  hexapla. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.iv.  c.  1. 
Lop.  Certain 

Has  set  his  chimnies  o'  fire,  or  the  Devil  roares  there. 
Dei.  The  codixes  o'  th'  law  are  broke  loose  gentlemen. 
Bcaum.  ^  Fletch.  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iii.  so.  7. 

Then  strongly  fencing  ill-got  wealth  by  law, 

Indentures,  covenants,  articles  they  draw. 

Large  as  the  fields  themselves,  and  larger  far 

Than  civil  codes,  with  all  their  glories  are. 

Pope.  Imit.  of  Donne,  Sat.  2. 

The  new  code  of  Justinian  was  honoured  with  his  name, 
and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signature ;  authentic  transcripts 
were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes ;  they 
were  transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the 
Asiatic,  and  afterwards  to  the  African  provinces ;  and  the 
law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  solemn  festivals  at  the 
doors  of  churches. — Gibbon.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  viii.  c.  44. 

This  lady  appears  not  to  have  forgotten  that  she  had  been 
celebrated  for  her  beauty ;  for  she  directed,  by  a  codicil  to 
her  will,  that  her  efllgies  as  weU  done  in  wax  as  could  be, 
and  dressed  in  coronation  robes  and  coronet,  should  be 
placed  in  a  case  with  clear  cro^vn  glass  before  it,  and  should 
he  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Malone.  Life  ofBryden.  Additions  S;  Emend. 

■Why  Pliny  said,  this  iriva(  jrTuKTor  was  not  an  epistle,  but 
a  codicil,  was  because  small  leaves  of  wood  covered  with 
wax,  when  written  on  were  called  by  his  countrymen 
codicilli. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  Note  22. 

CO'DLE,  i".  Probably  Caudle.  Fr.  Chadeau, 
from  Cliaud,  in  Lat.  Calidus,  warm.  The  old  Fr. 
Cadeler,  to  cocker,  pamper,  fedle,  cherish,  make 
much  of,  (Cotgrave,)  is  perhaps  of  the  same  origin. 
Skinner  says,  coddle,  (q.d.)  coctulare. 

To  warm,  to  entender  by  warmth,  by  nourish- 
ing or  nursing ;  to  keep  warm  or  in  a  state  of 
warmth. 

Dear  Prince  Pippm 

Down  with  your  noble  bloud :  or  as  I  live, 
I'll  have  you  codled. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Spa.  [aside.']  Fairest  fair  quoth'a'.  So  is  an  old  rotten 
coddled  mungrell. 

Ford.  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

It  [the  gauva-fruit]  bakes  as  well  as  a  pear,  and  it  may 
be  coddled,  and  it  makes  good  pies. 

Dampicr.  Voyage,  vol.  i,  c.  8. 

CO'DLING.  Skinner  thinks  that  codling  was 
a  kind  of  early  sour  apple,  which  required  codling 
before  it  could  be  eaten.  In  A.  S.  Cod-appet  is 
said  by  Somner  to  be  a  quince  or  quince-pear. 
IVIr.  Giflbrd, — that  codling  is  a  mere  diminutive  of 
cod,  and  means  an  involucrum  or  kele,  and  was 
used  by  our  old  WTiters  for  that  enrly  state  of 
vegetation,  when  the  fruit,  after  shaking  off  the 
blossom,  began  to  assume  a  globular  or  deter- 
minate form.  Codlings,  in  Ford,  he  says,  were 
hot  peas,  (Gilford,  £.  Jonson,  iv.  24.) 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  pescod,  or  a  codling 
when  'tis  almost  an  apple. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
Fol.  Scorn !    If  I  be  not  deceived  I  ha'  seen  Summer  go 
up  and  down  with  hot  codlings. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

CO-E'FFICACY.  ^      Sp.  Coeficiente.    Co,  and 

CoEFFi'ciENcv.  \- efficax.    See  Efficacious. 

CoEFFi'ciENT.  J       United    or  adjoined — 

ability  to  effect,  ability  or  power  or  strength  to 
do,  or  make ;  to  bring  to  pass  or  to  an  end ;  to 
accomplish,  achieve,  complete,  consummate. 

From  whence  notwithstanding  we  cannot  infer  the  general 

efficacy  of  these  stars,  oico-efficaci/  particular  in  medications. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

Now  the  managing  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  the 
spirit's  instrumental  co-efficiency,  requires,  that  they  be 
kept  together  without  distraction  or  dissipation  ;  that  so 
they  may  be  ready  to  receive  and  execute  the  orders  and 
commissions  of  the  commanding  faculty. 

Clanvill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 
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CO-E'LDER.   Co,o.ndeldcri  A.S.JEld,a:Mor-. 

A  fellow-elder. 

The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  also  am  an 
elder.  (1  Pet.  v.  !.)  He  exhorts,  not  commands  ;  he  also  is 
an  elder,  i.  e.  as  others  are.  In  the  original  it  is  o-ujuTrpetr- 
/3i/TEpor,  coclder.—Trapp.  Popery  truly  Stated,  pt.  i.  s.  5. 

CO-ELE'CTION.  Co,  and  electio;  from  eli- 
gere,  (e,  and  legere,)  to  take  out,  pick  out,  choose. 
The  bishops  sent  at  the  same  time  their  procurators  also, 
to  plead  their  right  ol  coelection,  so  as,  foure  obstacles  stood 
at  once  in  the  pope's  way,  (the  two  elections  of  the  monks, 
and  the  two  claims  of  the  king  and  prelates,  hee  for  his 
royal  assent,  they  for  theyr  ioynt  consent  in  the  choyse) 
which  all  must  be  dasht  and  voyded  before  the  pope  can 
haue  his  full  forth.—  Speed.  King  John,  b.  ix.  c.  8.  s.  32. 

CO-E'MPTION.  Co,  and  emptio ;  from  emcre, 
to  buy  or  purchase. 

See  the  quotation  from  Chaucer. 


Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale,  where  they 
are  not  lestrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich,  especially  if 
the  party  have  intelligence,  what  things  are  likely  to  come 
into  request,  and  to  store  himself  before  hand. 

Bacon.  Essay.  Of  Riches. 

CO-ENGA'GE.  \      To  bind  or  oblige,  to  lay 

Co-enga'gers.  )  under,  to  impose  upon,  (sc. ) 
a  bond  or  obligation  :  in  junction  with,  unitedly 
or  joinedly,  or  in  common. 

I  was  promised  by  Benson,  that  if  Sir  John  Cell,  and  their 
pretended  friends  of  the  country,  did  co-engage,  I  should  be 
disengaged.— State  Trials.  Colonel  Andrewc,  an.  1050. 

The  oath  of  secrecy  hath  relation  only  to  the  not  discover- 
ing the  co-engagers  in  that  resolution,  and  the  resolution 
itself  being  not  treason,  the  oath  of  keeping  secret  that  reso- 
lution is  not  greater  than  the  thing  resolved. — Id.  lb. 

C  O-  E  N  J  0'  Y.  Co,  in,  ov  en,  and  joy.  To  have, 
to  possess,  use  with  pleasure  or  delight ;  to  take 
delight,  feel  pleasure,  (sc. )  joinedly  or  unitedly*,  or 
in  common  with  others. 

Such  was  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  his  unwearied 
course  in  actions  of  virtue,  that  I  wish  my  soul  no  other 
felicity,  when  she  hath  shaken  off  these  rags  of  flesh,  than 
to  ascend  to  his,  and  co-enjoy  the  same  bliss. 


Hou 


.  6.  Let, 


Having  the  same  mea- 


CO-E'QUAL,  adj. 

Coe'qcal,  n.  .  g^j.g  ^^  quantity  or  qua- 

Co'EatAL,  V.  V  ,i        ^^^  same  level,  or 

CoEQUALiTv.  evenness. 

Coeqla'tio.v.  J 

God's  cou'nant  with  the  patriarchs,  and 

Extending  to  the  seede, 

Vs  gentiles  to  coetjuall  is 

A  primate  in  our  creed, 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  52. 
If  now,  clear  Po,  that  pittie  be  not  spent, 
Wliich  for  to  quench  his  flames  did  once  thee  moue, 
When  the  great  thunderer  thundred  from  aboue, 
And  to  thy  siluer  bosome  burning  sent. 
To  pitie  his  coequatt  be  content.  Stirling,  s.  53. 

If  he  only  talk  of  essences  and  existences,  hypostases  and 
personalities,  distinctions  without  dilTerences,  and  priority  in 
coequalilies,  and  unity  in  pluralities,  and  of  superior  praedi- 
cates  of  no  greater  extent  than  the  inferior  subjects,  he  may 
amuse  himself,  and  find  his  understanding  will  be  like  St. 
Peter's  upon  the  Mount  of  Tabor  at  the  transfiguration. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ui.  Ser.  6. 
Inetfable,  coequal  three. 
Who  from  non-entity  gave  birth 
To  angels  and  to  men,  to  heaven  and  to  earth. 
Yet  always  wast  thyself,  and  will  lor  ever  be, 

Pomfret.  On  the  General  Conflagration. 
And  if  all  the  extant  parts  of  a  [physical]  superficies  be  so 
depressed  to  a  level  with  the  rest,  that  there  is  a  co&qnnlion, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  made  of  all  the  superficial  parts  of  a  body ; 
this  is  stuficient  to  deinive  it  of  former  roughness,  and  give 
it  that  contrary  equality  we  call  smoothness. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  302. 
In  the  Nestorian  controversy,  the  contending  parties  seem 
to  have  been  all  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  doctrine  of  tl.e 
Trinity,  in  opposition  to  the  Arians,  and  to  have  held  the 
consubstantiality,  coeternity,  and  natural  coequalily  of  the 
three  divine  persons  or  hypostases. 

Jortin.  Ecclesiastical  History,  an.  42S. 

COERCE,!-.  ^  Lat.  Coercere,  from  con,  and 
Coe'rcjon.  I  arcere,  from  the  Or.  ApKe-eiy, 
Coe'rcive.  y  which  (Lennep)  properly  de- 
Coe'rcively.  I  notes  vel  aliis  septo,  et  muui- 
Coe'rcitive.  J  mento  sura  vel  mihi. 
To  keep  within  bounds,  under  restraint ;  to  re- 
strain, to  compel. 
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But  Teryly  myne  inJente  and  meanynge  ii.  ontlye,  that  a 
noble  chylde.  by  his  oWne  natural  disposition,  and  nbt  by 
coerlioii,  may  be  induced  to  receive  perfect  instruction  in 
these  science3.-5iA  T.  Biyot.  The  Govtrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

They  were  gentle  and  remisse  to  a  great  number,  and 
specially  to  such  as  offended  by  cohercton  and  feare,  rather 
then  of  malicious  heart  or  enuious  minde. 

Grafton.  Hen.  YII.  an,  14. 

Besides  that  all  great  examples  have  in  them  something 
of  iniquity ;  it  were  not  easie  to  have  discipline  in  private 
governments,  or  coercitivc  power  in  laws,  if  in  some  cases 
some  evil  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  done  for  the 
procuring  some  good.— S/).  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cons.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  power  of  the  magistrate  in  punishing  the  transgressors 
of  their  laws  of  peace,  and  order  and  interest ,  is  intinitely  just ; 
for  without  a  coerciiive  power  there  can  be  no  government, 
and  without  government  there  can  be  no  comraunities  of 
men.— W.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

But  when  there  Shall  be  such  power,  coercive  over  both 
parties,  as  shall  deprive  them  of  their  private  judgments  in 
this  point,  then  tnay  such  covenants  be  effectual,  seeing  he 
that  performeth  first,  shall  have  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
the  perfbrmance  of  the  other  that  may  be  compelled  there- 
unto.—ffodts.  De  Corpore  Politico,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Next  comedy  appeared  with  great  applause, 

Till  her  licentious  and  abusive  tongue 

Waken'd  the  magistrate's  coercive  power, 

And  forc'd  it  to  suopress  her  insolence. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of  abi- 
lity and  fraud,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty  until  he  makes 
payment.— Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

Thus  in  the  case  before  us,  coercive  power  can  only  influ- 
ence us  to  outward  practice  :  by  outward  practice  only  is  the 
good,  which  civil  society  aims  at,  immediately  effected,  there- 
fore is  coercive  power  peculiarly  fitted  to  civil  society. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  S;  Stale,  b.  i. 


ith 


appearance  < 


The  power  of  the  governmei 
reason  go  further  coercively,  than  to  bind  and  hold  down 
those  who  have  once  consented  to  their  opinions. 

Burke.  Trials  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

CO-E.SSE'NTIAL.  >        Fr.  Coessentiel ,    Sp. 

Coessentia'lity.  i  Coessencial;  from  Lat. 
Co,  and  essentia.  Essence  in  its  primary  notation, 
says  Locke,  signifies  being. 

jBssCTii'a/,— contributing  to,  requisite  or  neces- 
sary to,  the  essence  or  being,  unitedly,  or  in  com- 
mon with  other. 

All  was  peace  with  thee ;  thou  wert  one  with  thy  coeter- 
rall  and  coessentiall  father ;  all  the  angels  worshipt  thee  ; 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  Sarth  awfully  acknowledged 
-Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  The  Ayonie. 


The  Allan  and  Socinian  are  charged  to  dispute  against  the 
Trinitv  ;  they  affirm  to  believe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghosi,'  according  to  Scripture  and  the  Apostolic  creed;  as 
for  terms  of  Trinity,  Triniunity,  Coessentialili/,  Tripersona- 
lity,  and  the  like,  they  reject  thera  as  scholastic  notions, 
not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.— .W«<on.  True  Religion,  t/c. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  at  all  wanting  to  the  Pla- 

tonick  Trinity,  for  an  absolute  agreement  of  it  with  the 

Christian,  had  they  but  accommodated  the  right  notion  of 

co-essentiality  or  consubstantiality  to  their  three  hypostases. 

Cudivorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  803. 

So  it  appeareth,  that  the  Son  of  God  (co-eternal  and  cn- 
essenlial  with  his  father)  became  the  Son  of  Man  ;  truly  and 
entirely  partaking  of  the  nature  and  substance  of  man. 

Barrow,  vol.  u.  Ser.  23. 

Thou  sole  prerogative,  supreme  of  right. 
Deep  source  of  principle,  and  light  of  light, 
Whose  is  will  be,  whose  will  be  ever  was. 
Of  self  essential  co-esseniial  cause ! 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv. 

CO-ESTA'BLISHMENT.  Establishment,  in 
common  or  in  union  with  other  establishment. 

The  tithes  in  Ireland  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  Protestant  clergy ;  but  a  kind  of  co-establisftment  of  the 
Catholick  clergy  should  be  admitted ;  for  it  appears  to  me 
an  act  of  great  oppression  that  the  Catholics,  who  constitute 
a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  should  be  compelled  to  main- 
tain not  only  their  own  teachers,  but  the  teachers  also  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  country. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  17?. 

CO-ETA'NEAN,  n.  )     It.  Coctaneo,-  Sp.  Coela- 

Coeta'neols.  i  neo.  Con,a.nd(etaneous,o{ 

modern  formation,  from  Lat.  JEtas.    See  Coeval. 

Th.it  oath  that  is  coa-laneous,  and  coessential  to  all  rea- 
sonable natures,  and  engages  them  m'I  napa-fiatvetv,  &c.  not 
10  transgress  the  laws  that  are  set  them. 

Hammond.  }f'orks,  vol.  iv.  P.  562. 
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And  if  the  usual  compute  will  hold,  that  men  arc  of  the 
same  age  which  are  born  within  compass  of  the  same  year ; 
Eve  was  as  old  as  her  husband  and  parent  Adam,  and  Cain 
their  son  eoelaneous  iinto  both. 

Broun.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  3. 

Old  Jlajor  Stansby,  of  Hants,  a  most  intimate  friend  and 

neighbour,  and  coelancan  of  the  late  Earle  of  Southampton. 

Aubrey.  Anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  vol.  ii.  p.  526. 

CO-ETE'RNAL.  ^       Vv.Coeternel;     It.   and 

Coete'rnallv.        V  Sp.  Cueterno;  Lat.  Co,  and 

Coete'hnitv.         j  aternus.     See  Eternal. 

Etei-nal,  or  having  duration  or  time  without 
either  begmning  or  end ;  in  union  or  in  common 
with  other. 

Giving  all  praise  and  honoul-,  and  glory,  and  immortality 
to  thee,  O  blessed  Father,  our  Creator ;  to  thee,  O  blessed 
and  coelernal  Son,  our  Redeemer:  to  thee  O  blessed  and 
co-essentiall  Spirit,  our  Sanctifier,  one  infinite  God,  in  three 
most  glorious  and  incomprehensible  persons  now  and  ever- 
more.—S/j.  Hall.  Ser.  Ps.  ciliv.  3. 

Hail,  holy  light,  ofspring  of  heav'n  first-born, 

Or  of  th'  eternal  coeternal  beam. 

May  I  express  thee  \m\>\3.Ta' At— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b. iii. 

Whose  first  mists  when  the  light  of  the  Nicen  Councell 
had  dispeld.  it  was  not  long  ere  Macedonius  transferred  vnto 
God's  most  holy  spirit  the  same  blasphemie,  wherewith 
Arius  had  alreadie  dishonoured  his  cocternally  begotten 
Sonne. — Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Potitie,  b.  v.  s.  52. 

23.  In  his  prayer  for  his  disciples,  John  xvii.  he  professeth 
to  his  Father,  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God.  But  as  this  was  meant  in  opposition  to  polytheism, 
so  in  this  prayer  to  ver.  5.  he  declares  his  own  coeternity  with 
the  Father.— fireai.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

Space  is  not  the  place  of  all  things ,  for  it  is  not  the  place 
of  God.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  thing  coeternal  with 
God,  and  independent  upon  him ;  nay,  he  himself  would 
depend  upon  it,  if  he  had  need  of  place. 

Clark.  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

Yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  Nicene  fathers  owned  the  co- 
eternity  of  the  Son,  from  the  anathema  annexed  to  their  creed, 
wherein  they  condemn  thbse  who  said  of  the  Son,  "  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not."— Bp.  Bull,  vol.ii.  Disc.4. 

Of  reason  thou  the  coelernal  cause, 

Thyself  all  reason,  and  thy  will  all  laws; 

All  reasoning  will  with  pow'rful  wisdom  fraught. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  vi. 

CO-E'VAL.     See  Co.eval. 
CO-EXI'ST,  v.\       Lat.  Con,  and  existere,  (ex, 
Coe.m'stent.        t^  andsis<fre,)tostalidout,(oriri 
Coe.xi'stence.      I  atque  eraergere,  Vossius. ) 
CoExi'sTENCY.    J       To  staud  out  or  e.vist  to- 
gether ;  to  live  together. 

Yet  neither  can  they  have  a  separate,  tho'  a  distinct  exist- 
ence, no  more  than  the  ideas  of  our  own  mind  can  have  any 
separate  existence  from  the  mind,  but  have  a  coexistence 
therein.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Though  in  a  subject  so  diiposed  they  say  the  sacrament 
by  its  own  virtue  does  it ;  but  this  opinion  says  it  does  it  of 
itself,  without  the  help,  or  so  much  as  the  coexistence  of  any 
condition  but  the  mere  reception. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Anabaptists'  Opinions  considered,  s.  18. 

Thus  he  [the  devill  endeavours  to  propagate  the  unbelief 
of  witches,  whose  concession  infers  his  coeaiatency. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

■Whereby  it  appears,  that  to  the  measuring  the  duration 
of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is  not  requisite  that  that  thing  should 
be  coexistent  to  the  motion  we  measure  by,  or  any  other 
periodical  revolution  ;  but  it  suffices  to  this  purpose,  that 
we  have  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  regular  periodical  ap- 
pearances, which  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration, 
with  which  the  motion  or  appearance  never  coexisted. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

I  have  said  more  than  once,  that  I  hold  space  to  be  some- 
thing merely  relative,  as  time  is,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  an  order 
ot  coexistences,  as  time  Is  an  order  of  successions. 

Clarke.  Leibnitz's  Third  Paper. 

But  do  they  not  know  that  Christ's  sitting  at  God's  right 
hand  is  not  taken  in  a  metaphysical  sfense,  for  his  co-exist- 
ence with  it »  but  is  only  a  phrase,  importing  God's  ad 
vancing  him  to  high  distinguished  honour, 
to  place  their  favourites  at  their  right  hand. 
South, 
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Though  it  [the  soul]  be  a  spirit,  yet  I  find  it  is 
venience  to  have  some  analogy,  at  least  of 
my  body. — Hate.  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  23. 

The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are  those  of  which  the  eflfect  is 
coexicnded  with  rational  nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole 
circle  of  polished  life ;  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only- 
pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amusement  of  a 
As.y.— Johnson.  Life  of  West. 

This  account  of  the  six  Indian  seasons,  each  of  which  ia 
coextensive  with  two  signs,  or  four  lunar  stations  and  a  half, 
places  the  solstitial  points,  as  "VahSra  has  asserted,  in  the 
first  degree  of  Dhanisht'ha'. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Indian  Chronology,  Supplement 

CO'FFEE,  n.  Fr.Co^.-  It.  Ca/fe;  Sp.  Co^e. 
Culiouelt,  according  to  Galand,  is  to  loathe  i  this 
originally  is  applied  to  wine,  an  excess  of  which 
produces  loathing ;  afterwards  to  other  liquors. 
Ur.  Douglass  gives  another  etymology.  The  ori- 
ginal Arabic,  he  says,  is  Cahouah,  pronounced 
Cahoeh,  from  Coheut,  strength  or  vigour.  It  was 
formerly  written  Coffa,  and  Caiiphe. 

They  have  in  Turkey,  a  drink,  called  coffa,  made  of  a  berry 
of  the  same  name,  as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong  scent, 
but  not  aromatical ;  which  they  take  beaten  into  powder,  iu 
water  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it :  and  they  take  it,  and  sit 
at  it  in  their  coffa-houses,  which  are  like  our  taverns. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  738. 

He  [the  Turk]  hath  a  drink  called  cauphe,  which  is  made 
of  a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing  drink 
between  mea\s.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  54. 

An.  1637,  163S.— He  [Nath.  Conopios]  was  the  first  I  ever 
saw  drink  coffee,  which  custom  came  not  into  England  till 
30  years  after. — Evelyn.  Memoirs. 


One  of  these  witlings  elevated  his  crest,  by  a-sking  me  ii 
a  full  coffee-house  the  price  of  patches ;  and  another  whis 
pered,  that  he  wondered  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not  keep  nic 
that  afternoon  to  watch  her  squirrel.— iiam6ier,  No.  loa. 


::0'FFER,  n.  \  Fr.  Coffre  -,  Sp.  Cofre.  Coffer 
^o'ffer,  v.  >  andcojfin,  though  so  differently 
IIo'i'FERER.       J  applied,   are   the  same  word. 


I  used 


Ser.  21.  I 

Sure  I  am,  all  history  doth  not  afford  another  instance  of  , 

BO  much  purity  and  integrity  in  one  part,  coexisting  with  so 

much  decay  and  so  many  infirmities  in  the  rest.  | 

Warburton.  The  Dedication  to  Lord  Mansfield.. 

CO-EXTE'ND,  D.^       Sp.Co-e.Ttendere;  Lat. 
Coexte'nsion.  V  Co,     and    exlendere,     to 

Coexte'nsive.  )  stretch,  to  reach  to. 

To  stretch  out,  as  far  in  time  or  Space  as  some- 
thing else. 
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CO'FFER, 

Co 

Co'fferer.       J  appli 
differently  written.    (See  Coffin.)    Coffer  \i 
chiefly  confined'ln  its  application  to  the — 

Chest  or  box,  in  which  gold,  jewels,  or  other 
precious  things  are  preserved  or  kept. 

And  the  cofrcs  of  Christendom,  and  the  keie  bothen. 

And  the  lock  of  byleue,  lieth  loken  in  her  hondes. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 

He  wyl  kepen  it  hem  self,  and  cofrene  it  faste.— id.  lb. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophere 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  friends  hente. 

On  bokes  and  on  lerning  he  it  spente. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  T.  300. 

The  s'rong  coffre  hath  all  deuoured, 

Under  the  keie  of  auarice 

The  treasour  of  the  benefice, 

■Whereof  the  poure  shulden  clothe. 

And  etc,  and  drinke,  and  house  bothe. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  Prologue. 

Whan  they  of  the  towne  had  hard  that  crye,  they  receyued 
the  Englysshmen  into  their  houses,  and  made  theym  good 
chere  :  and  some  opeyned  their  coffers,  and  bade  them  take 
what  them  lyst,  so  they  might  be  assured  of  tliir  lyues. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  124. 

Afterwards,  euery  lignage  of  the  towne  or  trybe  had  a 
great  coffer  of  cypres.  Into  whiche  they  did  putt  the  boanes 
of  them,  that  were  dead  of  that  trybe,  and  they  dyd  cary  that 
same  cofer  vpon  a  charratt.— A^icoK.  Thucydides,  fol.  54. 

!  My  hautie  buildings  huge  to  see, 

I  my  turrets  and  my  traine, 

I  My  horse,  my  hounds,  my  cofred  coine 

j  for  others  doe  letaam.—Turberville.  Epicure's  Counsel. 

And  in  his  rage  he  instantly  commands 
That  everj-  English  should  his  pris'ner  kill. 

Except  some  few  in  some  great  captain's  hands. 
Whose  ransom  might  his  empty  coffers  fill. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 


to  give  a  friend  of  his  five  and  twenty  myryades,  which  the 
Romans  call  in  their  tongue  decies,  his  cofferer  marvelling 
at  it,  and  being  angry  withall  in  his  mind,  brought  him  all 
this  money  in  a  heap  together,  to  shew  him  what  a  marvel- 
lous mass  of  money  it  was.  Antonius  seeing  it  as  he  went 
by,  asked  what  it  was :  the  cofferer  answered  him,  it  was 
the  money  he  willed  Iiim  to  give  unto  his  friend. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  755. 


COG 

[be  last  caxe  of  the  children  of  tliis  world  is,  after  all  their 
labours  to  die  rich.  Though  the  thoughts  of  death  are  not 
very  agreeable  to  them,  yet  as  they  must  die,  it  is  at  least 
some  consolation,  if  they  can  leave  their  coffers  full  behind 
them.— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

The  cnffercr  and  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber  receive  and 
pay  great  sums,  which  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  they  should 
either  receive  or  pay. — Burke.  Speech  on  Econom.  Rejonn. 

CO'FFIN,  n.  \  Fr.  Coffin.  In  Scotch,  caip  is 
Co'ffin,  u.  )  a.  coffin.  Knox  repeatedly  uses 
a  cope  of  lead  for  a  leaden  coffin,  which,  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  remarks,  seems  to  confirm  Skinner's  etymon 
of  the  English  coffin,  from  the  A.  S.  Cofe,  cofa, 
cavea  ;  but,  he  adds,  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
both  cope  and  caip  do  not  simply  signify  a  cover- 
ing, from  A.  S.  Coppe,  the  top  of  any  thing.  (See 
Cope.  )  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Wiclif  ren- 
ders the  Lat.  Cophinos,  coffyns.  In  the  Modern 
Version  it  is  baskets ;   Gr.  Ko<l>ivos. 

Coffin  was  also  applied  to  '•  the  raised  crust,  or 
cavities  of  pies."  See  the  annotations  upon  the 
passages  quoted  from  Ben  Jonson  and  Shake- 
speare.     Coffin  is  now  applied  to— 

.A  chest  or  box,  constructed  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead. 

And  alle  eeten  and  weren  fulfild.  And  thei  token  the  re- 
Jifs  of  broken  metis  twelve  coffyns  fill  and  of  the  flschis. 

Wiclif.  Marie,  c.  6. 
And  all  the  time  which  they  mourne  they  keep  the  dead 
in  the  house,  the  bowels  being  taken  out  and  filled  with 
chownam  or  lime,  and  coffined ;  and  when  the  time  is  ex- 
pired they  carry  them  out  playing  and  piping  and  burn  them. 
Haclduyl.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  2C3. 
There  is  one  vse  and  custome  amongst  them,  which  is 
strange  and  rare,  but  yet  it  is  very  ridiculous,  and  that  is 
tins  :  when  any  man  dyeth  amongst  them,  they  take  the 
dead  body,  and  put  it  in  a  offine  or  chest,  and  in  the  hand 
of  the  corps  they  put  a  little  scroule,  &  in  the  .same  there 
are  these  wordes  written,  that  the  same  man  died  a  Russe 
of  Russes  hauing  receiued  the  faith,  and  died  in  the  same. 
Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  thrown, 
Kot  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  throwne. 

Shakespeare.  Song  ill  Twelflh  Night. 
A  reverend  painted  lady  was  brought. 
And  ccjfin'd  in  crust  till  now  she  was  hoary. 

M.  Jonson.   The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 


Ify 


ispen 


The  red-deere  pyes  i'  your  house,  or  sell  'hem  forth,  sir, 
Cast  so,  that  I  may  haue  their  coffins  all, 
Return'd  here,  and  pil'rt  vp. 

Id.  Staple  of  Newes,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Pet.  \Yhy  thou  saist  true,  it  is  a  paltrie  cap, 
A  custard  affen,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
It  [verse]  hath  no  power.     For  mine  from  his  black  herse 
Rcdeenies  not  Talbot,  who,  cold  as  the  breath 
Of  winter,  coffin'd  lies.— Habinglon.  Castara,  pt.  ii.  El.  6. 
Through  yielding  planks  the  angry  bullets  fly, 
And  of  one  wound,  hundreds  together  die  : 
Born  under  different  stars,  one  fate  they  have, 
The  ship  their  coffin,  and  the  sea  their  grave. 

Waller.  Of  our  late  War  with  Spain,  (1651.) 
"Wlien  his  majesty  was  beheaded  on  a  scalfold  joyning  to 
the  Baiiquetting-house  at  Whitehall,  and  his  corps  thereupon 
immediately  coffin'd  and  covei'd  with  a  black  velvet  pall. 

Wood.  Fasti. 
Be  not  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  pain  and  sickness ; 
let  not  the  coffin  and  the  shroud  terrify  you. 

Bp.  Home.  The  World  Incarnate,  Dis.  7. 

CO-FOU'NDER.     A  fellow  fomider;  co,  and 
found ;  Lat.  Fundare. 

Doctor  Caius,  a  learned  physition  of  Cambridge,  and  a  co- 
/oH7i(fer  of  Gunwell  and  Caius  Colledge,  hath  onely  on  his 


Epitaphes. 

COG,  n.  Sw.Kogg;  But.  Kogghe.  The  Ger. 
Kaucht,  Wachter  says,  is  a  hollow  vessel  of  what- 
ever use  or  kind.  In  Scotch,  Cog,  coag,  coig,  cogue. 
The  English  Keg,  (in  which  fish  or  liquors  are  shut 
in  and  confined,)  is  no  doubt  the  same  word  ;  from 
the  A.  S.  Caggian,  to  shut  in  or  confine,  to  keep  or 
hold  within  it,  to  contain.      See  Coax. 

A  small  boat,  constructed  to  hold  or  contain 
(fish  within  it.) 

This  messenger  adoune  him  gan  to  hie 
And  found  Jason  and  Hercules  also 
That  in  a  cogge  to  londe  were  ygo 
Hem  to  le&eshen,  and  to  take  the  aire. 

Chaucer.  0/ Hi/psiphile  Sr  Meden.  Legend. 


COG 

COG,  V.        ~\         Ihre     suspects    Kngg    (i.  e. 
Co'ggerv.       V  Kegg,)  and  Kogg  as  above,  and 
Co'oGiNG,  n.  J  also  Kugy,  (i-  e.    the  cog  of  a 
wheel,)  to  be  from  the  same  root. 

The  cog,  or  tooth  of  a  wheel,  is  that  which 
fastens  or  secures  it;  (sc.)  in  its  regular  motioii. 
To  cog  a  wheel  is  to  fix  such  cogs ;  to  cog  a  die  is 
to  load  it  so  as  to  secure  its  fall;  and  hence,  (or 
perhaps  from  the  frauds  of  cogmen,  see  Coo,  ante, 
and  Co.AX,)  to  cog  is,  (met.) — 

To  defraud,  to  delude,  to  deceive,  to  falsify. 
To  shake  the  bones  and  cog  the  craftie  dice, 
To  carde  in  care  of  sodaine  losse  of  pence 
Unseemely  is,  and  taken  for  a  vice  : 

Unlawful  pl.ay  can  haue  no  good  pretence. 

Turbcrville.  To  his  Friend  P.  Of  Courting. 
Lo  here  good  reader,  another  manifest  example  of  the 
vnhonest  dealing  and  false  cogging  of  these  men. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1143. 


Round,  and  like  a  wry  cog  in  the  wheel ;  yet  now,  he  is 
streighted,  and  set  again  in  his  way,  as  if  he  had  never  been 
out.— Feltham,  pt.  i.  Resolve  S9. 

There  is  much  cozenage  of  the  poore  people  by  cogged 

miracles,  saith  Cardinal  Lyranus ;  these  holy  frauds  could 

not  gull  men  if  they  did  not  judge  according  to  appear.inec. 

£p.  Hall.  Serm.  John  vii.  24. 

Ray.  Folly,  sir !  of  what  quality  ? 

Fat.  Quality !  any  quality  in  fashion  :  drinking,  lying, 
cogging,  canting,  et  cetera.     Will  you  have  any  more  ? 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

This  is  a  second  false  surmise  or  coggcric  of  the  Jesuits 
to  ]^eep  the  ignorant  in  error. —  Watson.  Quodtibets  of  Reli- 
gion and  Stale,  (1G02,)  p.  195. 

"  Wliy,  Pan,"  (says  she)  "  what's  all  this  rantf 

'Tis  every  countr>'-bubble's  cant. 

Am  1  the  patroness  of  vice  ? 

Is't  I  who  cog  or  palm  the  dice." — Gay,  pt.  ii.  Fab.  12, 

He  heard  there  was  a  club  of  cheats, 

Who  had  contrived  a  thousand  feats ; 

Could  change  the  stock,  or  cog  a  dye, 

And  thus  deceive  the  sharpest  eye. 

Swift.  The  Beast's  Confession  to  the  Priest. 

CC-GE'NIAL.      See  Congenial. 


edit 


Cogenial."  Let  me  recommend  congenial  to  your  next 
ion  ;  you  can  use  words,  Mr.  Warton,  better  than  you 
make  them. — Ritson.  Observations  on  Warton's  History. 


:0'GENT.  "^  Lat.  Cogens, 
^^o'gentlv.  \{co-agere,)  to  dr 
^o'genct.     j  compel. 


from    Cogerc, 
,'e  together,  to 


CO'GENT. 

C 

C 

Ha\ing  the  force  of  things  brought  together  or 
collected,  of  things  united ;  having  united  strength ; 
powerful,  forcible,  compulsive. 

Met.  in  argument  or  reasoning ;  convincing. 

No  better  nor  more  cogent  reason  can  be  given  of  any 

thing,  tlian  that  it  implies  a  contradiction  to  be  otherwise. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  h.  i.  c.  4. 

Wliich  living  and  understanding  substances,  as  they  make 
incomparably  the  most  considerable  and  noble  part  of  the 
naturally  known  and  visible  creation  ;  so  they  do  the  most 
clearly  and  cogently  demonstrate  to  philosophical  enquirers 
the  necessary  self-existence,  and  omnipotent  power,  and 
unsearchable  wisdom,  and  boundless  beneficence  of  their 
ma.keT.—Beniley,  Ser.  8. 

What  I  have  said  there,  I  presume  is  enough  to  let  others 
see,  that  I  have  not  neglected  to  declare  my  poor  sense  about 
self-evident  propositions,  and  the  cogency  and  evidence  of 
demonstrative  or  probable  deductions  of  reason. 

Locke.  Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

All  those  who  have  affections  which  lead  them  to  the  con- 
servation of  civil  order  would  recognize,  even  in  its  cradle, 
the  child  as  legitimate,  which  has  been  produced  from  those 
principles  of  cogent  expediency  to  which  all  just  governments 
owe  their  birth,  and  on  which  they  justify  their  continuance. 
Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  one  thing,  to  discover  a  principle,  and  another,  to 
argue  justly  and  cogently  from  it. 

Hurd.  On  the  Prophecies,  Ser.  2.  True  Idea  of  Prophecy. 

The  critick,  eager  to  establish  his  superiority,  triumphing 
in  every  discovery  of  failure,  and  zealous  to  impress  the 
cogency  of  his  arguments,  pursues  him  [the  author]  from  line 
to  line  without  cessation  or  lemoise.— Rambler,  No.  176. 

CO'GITATE,  V.  "\       Sp.  Cogitar;  It.  Cogitare,- 
Cogita'tion.  I  ha.t.  Cogitare,  a.  cogendo6ic- 

Co'oiTATiVE.  >  timi.     Mens  plura  in  nnmn 

Co'git.4ble.  I  cogit,  unde  deligere  possit ; 

Cogitabi'litv.      J  the  mind  brings  or  gatlters 
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many  things,  whence  it  may  select.  (Varro.)  And 
Vossius,  Cogitatio,  riihil  aliud  est,  quam  curarum 
congregatio,  sive  rerum  in  anjino  nostro  agitatio  ac 
comparatio. 

Fr.  Cogiter, — "  to  think  much,  imagine,  consider, 
contemplate,  cast  in  the  mind,  study  on,  advise 
himself,  devise  with  himself,  intend,  purpose,  de- 
termine, mind,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

Vehemence  of  words  full  often  heipe  the  matter  forwardes 
when  more  is  gathered  by  cogitation,  then  if  the  thing  had 
bene  spoken  in  plaine  wordes. —  Wilson.  Rhetorike,  p.  130. 

And  as  for  thena  which  were  with  Master  Chancelor  in 
his  shippe,  they  had  great  cause  of  discomfort  by  the  losse 
of  their  companie,  (whom  the  foresaid  tempest  had  separated 
from  them,)  and  were  not  a  little  troubled  with  cogitations 
and  perturbations  of  niinde,  in  respect  of  their  doubtful! 
course. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

He  which  hath  so  adpanced  vs,  is  our  witnes,  how  we  both 
day  and  night  reuoluing  in  our  minds,  did  cogilate  nothing 
more,  than  how  to  satisfie  tlie  partes  of  a  good  pastour,  in 
attending  the  health  and  cure  of  the  flocke. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  780.  an.  1521. 

For  he  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind,  whether  by  im- 
pression or  recordation,  cogitateth  and  considereth  ;  and  ha 
that  imployeth  the  faculty  of  his  phansie  also  cogitateth  ; 
and  he  that  reasoneth,  doth  in  like  manner  cogitate  or  devise. 
Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  6.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

Heauenly  cogitations  were  in  him,who  onely  figured  a  man 
kneeling,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  to  the  heauens,  with  thia 
inscribed:   SVPREMA  OPTIMA  MVNDI. 

Camden.  Remains.  Imprescs. 

An  extreme  desire  did  lately  assail  me  to  entertain  between 
my  other  private  studies,  some  such  discourse  as  might  work 
upon  mine  own  mind,  and  at  last  abstract  awhile  if  npt  ele- 
vate my  cogitations  above  all  earthly  objects. 

Reliquia:  Wottoniance.  To  Sir  Edm.  Bacon. 

Wlierefore  one  of  the  moderne  very  ingeniously  hath 
reduced  all  the  power  of  the  soule  into  motion ;  noteing  the 
misprision  and  precipitancy  of  some  of  the  ancients  ;  who 
fixing  their  eyes  and  thoughts  with  unadvised  hast  upon 
memory,  imagination,  and  reason,  have  past  over  the 
cogitative  faculty  untoucht;  which  hath  a  chief  part  in 
the  order  of  conception. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

For  it  is  not  at  all  conceivable,  that  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  there  was  no  intelligible  nature  of  a  triangle,  nor  any 
such  thing  cogitable  at  all. — Cudworth.  Morality,  b.  iv.  c.  i. 

It  [cognoscitive  power  of  the  soul]  is  enabled  as  occasion 
serves  and  outward  objects  invite,  gradually  and  successively 
to  unfold  and  display  itself  in  a  vital  manner,  by  framing 
intelligible  ideas  or  conceptions  within  itself  of  whatsoever 
hath  any  entity  or  cogitabitity.—Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

A  man  has  little  reason,  God  knows,  to  fancy  the  supposi- 
turn  of  his  life,  sense,  and  cogitative  faculties  to  be  an  in- 
dependent being,  when  he  considers  how  transitory  and 
uncertain  at  best  his  life  and  all  his  inioyments  are. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5.  §  15. 

First :  'tis  possible  to  infinite  power  to  create  an  im- 
material cogitative  substance.  That  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  cogitative  substance,  that  is,  a  substance  endued 
with  consciousness  and  thought,  is  granted  by  all ;  because 
every  man's  own  experience  convinces  him  that  he  himself 
is  such  a  substance.— C/arA.  Of  the  Being  ^  Attrib.  of  God. 

If  on  these  subjects  their  discourse  leads  them  to  inculcate 
doctrines,  which  not  only  exceed  the  power  of  speech,  but 
even  human  ideas  and  cogitations,  they  then  fly  to  allusions, 
similitudes,  and  figures. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  2. 

CO'GNATE.  •)      Fr.    Cognation;     It.   Cogna- 
Cogna'tion.     i  zione ;  Sp.  Cognacion  ;  Lat.A'a- 

tiis,   past  part,    of  nasci,   (for   Giiasci  from   Gr. 

rewa-eif.     Vossius.) 

Born  together  (sc. )  of  the  same  family,  or  kind ; 

akin,  allied,  pertaining  to ;  partaking  of  the  same 

kind. 

■\Vhich  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and  down,  and  never 
rest  till  they  meet  with  some  pores  proportionable  and 
cognate  to  their  figures,  where  they  acquiesce. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  50 

It  is  true  which  is  afBrmed  in  the  law,  in  pari  cognalionis 
gradH,  par  idemguejus  staiuatur  :  when  the  cognation  is  the 
same,  the  law  is  so  too :  that  is,  if  it  be  measured  in  the  same 
kind  of  cognaiion.—Bp.Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  wet  parts  of  the  adventitious  liquor  mollifie  the  sides 

of  the  body  already  baked ;  and,  both  of  them  being  in  a  like 

temper  and  cognation,  they  easily  stick  and  grow  together. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  14. 

Two  of  which  [vices]  I  shall  mention,  as  being  of  near 
cognation  to  it  [ingratitude]  and  constant  coherence  with  it. 
Thefirst  of  which  is  pride.  And  the  second  hard-heartednesB, 
or  want  of  compassion.— Sck(A,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 


COG 


COH 


COGNI'TION. 

Co'oNITIVE. 

Co'gnizadle. 

Co'gnizance. 

cogno'scence. 

cogno'scible. 

Cognosciri'lity. 

Cog  no's 


It.  Connizione,  coonoscibik;  f  Bense,  there  is  in  the  souls  of  men  another  more  active  prin-  ' 
r.      ^        ■   •  -Lt     T7         dole    or  an  innate  cnijtioscilivt^  power,  whereby  they 

Sp.Cogmcwn,cognocMe;Fr.   :  ^'PJ^j^°  ^^  understand  or  judge  of  what  is  received  f 


ConnoUre,  connoissance,  con- 
noissable;  Lat.  Cognitus,  past 
'  part,   of  Cognoscere ;    Con, 
and  noscere,   from  the   Gr. 
ri;'to(rKfti',eximie  notai  judi- 
care,  censcre,  existimare. 
Fr.  Cognoixance, — knowledge,  acquaintance,  fa- 
miliarity with;    skill,  cunninpr,  experience  in;   a 
notice  or  notion,  an  intelligence,  understanding, 
apprehension  of,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Coqnizance,  in  our  older  writers,  is,  that  by 
whicli  any  one  may  be  known.  See  the  examples 
from  Sir  T.  More  and  Froissart. 

Cognizable,  —  that  may  be  known;  may  be 
noticed,  censured,  judged  of. 

Cognizor  and  cognizee,  are  common  legal  appel- 
lations. 

For  thus  fortune  that  I  of  tell 

With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwell, 

Maketh  hem  to  lese  her  conisauiice 

And  nourisheth  hem  in  ignoraunce. — Chaucer.  R.ofllie  R. 

And  man  knoweth  nothing,  saue  only  hy  reason, 
And  reason  in  man,  is  diuerse  of  operation ; 
How  can  then  man  be  parfite  oicngnicion. 
For  reason  shall  so  reason  that  somtyme  among 
A  man  by  information  may  ryghte  wisely  do  wrong. 

Skellon.  A  Treatise  belwene  Trouth  and  Information. 

A  -worke  of  great  erudicio  and  elegant,  and  stuiTed  with 
the  connicion  of  many  thinges  worthy  to  be  learned. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  4. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  protector  gaue  the  bore  for  his 
cor/uisaiince.  this  dreme  made  so  fereful  animpressio  in  his 
hart,  yi  he  was  thoroughly  determined  no  leger  to  tary. 

Id.  lb.  p.  54. 

And  all  these  cariagis  were  sette  in  voyde  granges  and 
barnes,  in  savegarde,  and  on  euery  manne's  cariage  his  owne 
coijnisaunce  or  arraes,  wherby  euery  ma  myght  knowe  his 
o\yne.—Berners.  Froissart.  Croiiycle,  vol.  i.  c.  16. 

For  which  cause,  men  imagined,  that  he  gaue  the  sunne 
in  his  full  brightnes  for  his  cognisaunce  or  badge. 

HaU.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 

Part  hereof  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  some  by 
huvn.ane  indagation  :  -which,  though  magnified  as  fresh 
inventions  unto  us,  are  stale  unto  his  cognilion. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

This  imagery  and  representation  of  the  qualities  of  the 
things  without,  is  that  we  call  our  conception,  imagination, 
ideas,  notice  or  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  the  faculty  or 
power,  by  which  we  are  capable  of  such  knowledge,  is  that 
I  here  call  cognitive  power,  or  conceptive,  the  power  of 
knowing  or  conceiving.— /?o6is.  Human  Nature,  c.  1. 

And  in  this  you  must  consider,  first  God's  covenant  made 
■with  the  Gentiles,  or  the  receiving  them  into  the  Church 
deduced  out  of  those  words,  (Ads  xvii.  30.)  But  now  com 
mands,  for  all  to  whom  God  makes  known  his  commands, 
are  by  that  very  cognizance  known  to  be  parts  of  his  Church, 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i\ 

For  to  what  purpose  is  an  authority  of  taking  cog 
if  they  have  no  power  of  giving  sentence,  unless  it  were  to 
defer  it  to  a  superior  judge,  which  in  this  case  cannot  be 
supposed  .'—B^.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  6. 

The  high  scope  I  drove  at  was,  by  the  method  I  have 
taken,  to  recover  to  their  cognoscence  that  noble  part  of 
their  Cabbala  which  was  lost,  and  yet  which  Pythagoras 
once  had  from  their  forefathers,  as  is  abundantly  testified 
by  the  suffrages  of  historians. 

More.  Appendix  to  Def.  Philosophick  Cabbala,  c.  6. 

Besides,  there  being  that  communication  betwixt  the  earth 
and  the  aire,  that  at  least  the  fame  of  things  will  arrive  to 
their  cognoscence  that  have  left  this  life ;  the  after  ill  suc- 
cess of  their  wicked  enterimses  and  unreasonable  transac- 
tions may  arm  their  tormenting  conscience  with  new  whips 
and  stings. — Id.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

And  if  this  were  not  true,  it  were  vain  that  the  Apostle 
commands  us  to  avoid  an  heretick  :  for  no  external  act  can 
pass  upon  a  man  for  a  crime  that  is  not  cognoscible. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  %  2. 

Where  there  is  more  light,  there  is  more  visibility ;  so 
■where  there  is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there 
is  there  more  of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibility. 

Cudworih.  Intettectiial  System,  p.  639. 

Knowledge  is  infinite,  and  out  of  this  infinity  every  one; 
snatches  some  things  real,  and  some  images  of  things;  and 
there  are  many  cognascitive  faculties  above  and  below,  and 
powers  ministering  to  knowledge,  and  all  these  have  many 
ways  of  being  absurd,  or  hindered,  and  of  being  imperfect. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Wherefore  it  must  of  necessity  be  granted,  that  besides 
"pafBion  from  corporeal  things,  or  the  passive  perception  of 


-Cudworih.  Morality,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 


I  last  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for  the  correcting 
r  several  enormities  in  dress  and  behaviour,  which  are 
jgnixablem  any  other  courts  : 


I  this  realm. — Taller,  No.250. 


Of  crimes  that  are  cognizable  by  courts  of  judicature,  how 
few  would  fall  under  their  sentence,  were  it  not  for  the 
obligation  which  religion  lays  upon  those  persons  to  speak 
the  truth,  by  whose  evidence  the  facts  in  question  must  be 
proved  and  ascertained  i 

Bp.Horne.  Influence  of  Christianity,  Disc.  31. 

The  government  claims  to  he  strictly  theocratical,  and  the 
people  to  be  governed  by  it  were  to  be  made  sensible,  at 
every  step,  that  it  was  so.  Therefore  the  interesting  events 
in  their  civil  history  were  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  coming 
within  the  cognisance,  and  lying  under  the  controul  of  their 
divine  governor.— JJard.  Conclusions  from  the  true  Idea  of 
Prophesy. 

COGNOMINA'TION.  >         Lat.    Cognovien  ,- 

Cogno'minal.  )  Con,   and    nomcn ;    a 

name.      See  Denominate. 

Cognomen  is  a  name  added  to  another  name  of  a 
family  or  people,  which  is  generally  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  ab  eventu  aliquo,  and  by  him 
transmitted  to  his  posterity,  (Gesner.)  And  see 
the  example  from  Bp.  Taylor. 

For  therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognnmination  of 
Cephas,  ajro  nit  Ktiipa\m,  to  show  that  St.  Peter  was  the 
visible  head  of  the  Catholick  Church. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  7. 

And  therefore,  altho'  it  denied  that  some  in  the  water  do 
carry  a  justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  yet  are  the 
major  part  whicli  bear  their  names  unlike;  nor  do  they 
otherwise  resemble  the  creatures  on  earth,  then  they  on 
earth  the  constellations  which  pass  under  animal  names  in 
heaven  :  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make  out  the 
dog  of  the  land,  then  that  his  cognominal  or  namesake  in  the 
heavens. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

CO-GO'VERNOR.  Fr.  Gouverneur;  It.  Go- 
vernatore;  Sp.  Gohei-naJor ;  hat,  Gubernalor,  from 
Gubernare,  atum,  to  rule,  guide,  order,  or  direct. 

For  which  cause  they  are  called  not  only  by  Masiraus 
Tvrins,  tTm'apx']v^^^  Oeuj,  co  mlers  with  God,  but  alsaby Plato 
himself,  tu  ^ucthtto)  iaLfxav,  <ri.vapxDvTer,  the  co-governours 
and  eo-reigners  with  the  Supreme  God.. 

Cudworih.  Intel.  System,  p.  246. 

Lat.  Con,  and  habitare, 
(from  Habere,  to  have  or 
hold;  habere,  (sc.)  domici- 
liura. ) 

keep,  a  dwelling  or  abiding 
place  ;  to  dwell  or  abide,  together  with. 

Whosoeuer  therfore  shall  bee  founde  able  of  the  order  of 
deacon,  subdeacon,  or  priesthoode,  wee  wyll  that  no  such 
men  bee  prohibited  to  ascende  the  dignities  aforesayd,  for 
the  cohabitation  of  their  wyues. — Barnes.  Workes,  p.  322. 

For  he  was  heard  in  threatning  wise  to  utter  these  word 
I  will  remove  and  translate  thee  [Jupiter  Capitolinus]  into 
the  lande  of  the  Greeks  :  untill  such  time  as  being  intreated 
(according  as  he  told  the  tale  himselfe)  and  inuited  first  by 
him  for  to  cohabiie,  he  made  a  bridge  over  the  temple  of 
Augustus  of  sacred  memorie,  and  so  joyned  the  palatium 
and  capitol  together. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  132. 

So  their  disagreeable  qualities,  both  ill  and  good,  being 
reduced  into  one  mild  temper,  no  small  number  of  the  Danes 
became  peaceable  cohabitants  with  the  Saxons  in  England, 
where  great  slaughter  had  made  large  room. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  28.  s.  3. 


CO-HA'BIT,  V. 
Coh-Vbitant. 
Coiiabita'tion. 
Coh.Vbiter. 
To  have,  hold,  ( 


COW 

Wit  cohabiting  with  Malice,  had  a  son  named  Satyr,  ■who 
followed  him,  carrying  a  qvuver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows, 
which,  where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever 
be  extracted. — Rambler,  No.  22. 

A  senator  could  not  marry  a  freed  woman :  a  free  man 
could  not  marry  a  slave  :  and  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was 
not  called  by  the  name  of  marriage. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

CO-HEIR.  )  One  who  iWicriVs  in  conjunction 
Cohe'iress.  5  with  another  or  others  ;  one  who 
in  such  conjunction  takes,  or  is  entitled  to  talie, 
property  of  a  person  deceased  ;  one,  in  the  words 
of  Blackstone,  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  (  Com. 
ii.  201.) 


,  p.  700. 

They  have  annulled  the  -will  of  Tiberius,  who  in  his  ( 
tament  had  adioyned  cohcirc  unto  him  another  of 
nepliews  under  age. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  127. 


He  hath  delivered  us  from,  the  hai 
quered  death  for  us.  hath  taken  the 
harmless  and  medicinal,  and  proclai 


ith  the  eternal  Je; 

Bp.  Tayh 


Satan,  hath  con- 
out,  and  made  it 
is  heirs  of  heaven 


Ser. 


They  are  all  heirs,  and  they  are  all  heirs  of  God,  and  all 
joint  heirs  with  Christ ;  not  properly  with  one  another  ;  for 
if  they  were  joint  or  co-heirs  with  one  another,  they  must 
share  the  inheritance  between  them,  every  one  taking  his 
only  proportion  ;  whereas  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God 
is  never  divided. — Bp.  Beveridge,  Ser.  81. 

My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I  was  therefore  not  brow- 
beaten by  a  saucy  brother,  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  co- 
heiresses, -whose  fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have 
conferred  equal  merit,  and  procured  equal  regard. 

Rambler,  No.  Cfi. 

CO-HE'LPER.     A.S.Hclpan;    Tint.  Helpen ; 
Ger.  Helffen  ,■   to  aid,  succour,  or  assist. 
A  fellow-helper  or  assister. 


s  now  come  to  age,  he  was  an  old  man. 
It  able  to  goe  from  place  to  place  to 
chose  two  suffrrOganes,  two  coadiutors. 


To  bee  short,  he 

■   ■      r justice;  I 
)  cohelpers.— Latimer.  Fifth  Ser.  before  King  Edw 


CO-HERE,  V. 
Cohe'rence. 
Cohe'rency. 
Cohe'rent. 
Cohe'sion. 
close  succession ; 


For  it 


i  no  dishonour  to  he  overcome  kinsmen  of  iins- 

_.„  Dorain  of  another  Dorain,  and  one  Chalcidean  ol 

another  of  his  ovm  race;  or,  in  sum,  any  one  by  anotlier  of 
us,  being  neighbours,  and  co/iabiters  of  the  same  region. 

Hobbs.  Tliucydides,  b.  iv. 

Something  I  must  like  and  love :  but  nothing  so  violently 

as  to  undo  myself  with  wanting  it.     If  I  should  ever  be 

intangled  in  that  snare,  I  will  yet  cast  the  worst,  and  prepare 

as  well  for  a  patting  journey  as  calialiiation. 

Fellham,  vt.  i.  Res.  31. 

That  is,  their  portion  shall  be  shame  and  an  eternal  prison, 
aail)n\-rwde^  pev/jLa.  a  flood  of  brimstone,  and  a  cohabitation 
with  devils  to  eternal  sges.—Bp.  Taylor,  Ser.  1 .  pt.  iii. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  Christian  woman  had  an  infidel 
for  her  husband,  she  should  not  depart  from  him  as  long  as 
he  was  willing  to  coliabit  with  her.  _ 

Sliarp.  Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  4. 

All  cnliabitants  in  general  run  into  this  unhappy  fault ; 
men  and  their  wives  break  into  reflections  which  are  like  so 
much  .\rabic  to  the  rest  of  the  company;  sisters  and  brothers 


Lat.  Con,  and  hierere;  (  See 
Adhere) — 

To  hold  or  keep  close  or 
tight  together,  in  close  con- 
nexion or  dependency,  in 
stick  together. 


I  will  not  speak  of  the  co/(fre7?ce  of  these  words  [/so.  Iv.  7.] 
for  they  are  an  entire  sense  of  themselves,  and  contain  in 
them  two  parts  ;  first,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner ;  secondly, 
the  condition  of  one  so  converted.— J/ede.  Works,  h.i.  Dis.34. 

The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  concep- 
tion to  another,  is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that 
time  when  they  are  produced  by  sense  :  as  for  example, 
from  Saint  Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to  Saint  Feter,  because 
their  names  are  read  together ;  from  Saint  Peter  to  a  stone, 
from  the  same  cause  ;  from  stone  to  foundation,  because  we 
see  them  together  ;  and  for  the  same  cause,  from  foundation 
to  church,  and  from  church  to  people,  and  from  people  to 
tumult :  and,  according  to  this  example,  the  mmd  may  run 
almost  from  any  thing  to  any  thing, 

Hobbs.  Of  Human  Nature,  c.  4. 

I  verily  believe  you  would  not  find  any  contradiction  in 
his  words,  but  conjfess  them  as  colierent  and  consonant  as 
any  in  your  book. 

Ctiillingworth.  Ret.  of  Protestant  Church,  pt.  i.  c.4. 

Farther,  if  he  says  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks ;  I  answer. 

neither  knows  he  how  he  is  extended ;  how  the  solid  parts  of 

the  body  are  united,  or  coliere  together  to  make  extension. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  2;:. 

If  yet  a  just  coherence  be  not  made 

Between  each  thought,  and  the  whole  model  laid 

So  right,  that  every  line  may  higher  rise. 

Like  goodly  mountains,  till  they  re.ich  the  skirs  : 

Such  trifles  may,  perli.aps,  of  Kate  have  past. 

And  may  be  lik'd  awhile,  but  never  last. 

Bnckinghnnishire.  Essay  on  Poetry. 

Tlieir  dark  and  involved  sentences ;  their  figurative  and 
parabolical  discourses;  their  neglect  of  connecting  transi- 
tions, which  often  leaves  us  at  a  loss  for  the  method  and 
coherency  of  Vihat  they  write;  are  qualities  that  our  rheto- 
ricians do  not  more  generally  dislike,  than  their  practice. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 


And,  while 
Eemark  he 
The  long  o 
Leads  to  a 


GOI 

If  pondrous  atoms  are  so  much  in  love 

With  this  one  point,  that  all  will  thither  move, 

Give  them  the  situation  they  desire; 

but  let  us  then,  ye  sages,  next  enquire, 

Wliat  cause  of  their  cohesion  can  you  tind  ? 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  i. 

or  all  things,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining 
numbers.  They  are  like  grains  of  sand,  which  will  not 
ciicrc  ill  the  order  in  which  we  place  them;  hut  by  trans- 
muting figures  into  letters,  which  easily  cohere,  in  every 
form  of  combination,  we  flx  and  retain  numbers  in  the  mind 
with  the  same  easj  and  certainty  with  which  we  remember 
■KOtis.— Priestley.  On  History,  b.  iv.  Lect.  17. 

COHI'BITOR.  Fr.  Cuhiber ;  Sp.  Cohihir ; 
Lat.  Cohibere,  to  hold  or  keep  together :  to  with- 
hold ;  to  restrain. 

These  ii  persons  were  ever  cohibetnrs  and  rcfreiners  of 
the  kjuges  wilfull  skope  and  full  libertye. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIl.  an.  18. 

CO'HOBATE.  )      Fr.  Cohoher,  perhaps  formed 

Cohoba'tion.      )  from  the  Gr.  Xoeiv,  to  pour. 

Cohobation,  (says  Locke,)  is  the  pouring  of  the 

liquor   distilled   from  any   thing  back   upon  the 

remaining  matter,  and  distilling  it  again. 

When  it  was  cohobated  eight  or  ten  times  the  spirit  was 
turned  into  an  insipid  pl.-legm.  But  we  went  on  with  our 
cokobations  forty  times,  to  see  whether  it  would  make  any 
alteration. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  612.  Let.  from  Avery. 
So  that  the  juices  of  an  animal  are  as  it  were  cohobated, 
being  excreted  and  admitted  again  into  the  blood  with  the 
fresh  aMBient.—-Arbulknoi.  On  Aliments,  c.  1.  Prop.  7. 

CO-HORT.  Fr.  Cohorte;  It.  Coorte;  Sp.  Co- 
horte.  Vossius  and  others  say,  from  Gr.  Xoproj, 
septum;  seplre,  to  enclose  or  enfold. 

A  band,  or  united  body  of  soldiers. 

■\Vhole  bands  or  cohorts,  if  any  of  them  gave  ground  and 
reculed,  he  tithed,  that  is  to  say,  executed  every  tenth  man 
of  them  ;  and  the  rest,  he  allowed  barly  instead  of  wheat  to 
fcede  upon. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  47. 

Eight  cohorts  by  themselves  consisting  of  four  hundred  in 
a  band  were  enrolled,  even  the  most  able  and  choice  men  of 
all  others.— id.  Livivs,  p.  254. 

Hence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eyes,  and  see 

What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in, — 

Legions,  and  cohorts,  turmes  of  horse,  and  wings. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

COIF,  t;.    ^        See    Quoif.      Fr.    Coife ;    It. 

Coif,  n.        I   Coffia  -.   Mid.  Lat.  Cuphia ;   Dut. 

Co'iFED.       l'  Have;  Got.  Haube.    Vossius,  {de 

Co'iFFURE.  J  Vitiis,}  from  Ger.  Heben,  levare, 
toUere  in  altum,  to  heave,  to  raise  on  high. 
Wachter  gives,  Haube,  crista,  which  was  subse- 
quently applied  ad  niitras,  and  to  other  coverings 
of  the  head.  Belgce,  he  adds,  dicunt  huif  and 
Ai»/promiscue;  for  /i  and  A  are  interchangeable  in 
all  (halects.  The  Fr.  Cuuvrii;  to  cover,  presents 
a  very  simple  etymology. 

A  coife, — a  cover  for  the  head  :  for  part  of  the 
head  (the  shaven  part). 

See  Blachstone,  Introd.  §  1.  Note  t. 

Wherefore  first  I  dyd  throwe  away  my  quj'lted  cappe,  and 

my  other  close  bonnettes,  and  onely  dyd  lye  in  a  thjiine 

coyfe,  whiche  1  haue  euer  sens  vsed  both  wynter  and  soniL-r. 

Sir  T.  JSlyot.  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  iv. 

Judges  of  the  kinge's  lawe& 

He  countes  them  foles  and  dawse, 

Sergeauntes  of  the  cnyfc  eke. 

He  sayeth  they  are  to  seke. 

SIcelton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court? 

Ouer  that  her  cappe,  (made  after  the  coife  fashion  of 
cloth  of  gold)  called  Sliapka  Zempska,  edged  with  some  riche 
fnrre,  and  set  with  pearle  and  stone. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 

Then  after  the  said  Archbishop  had  blessed  the  Quene's 
corone,  [Queen  of  Hen.  VII.]  seiug,  Oremus  Beus  tuorum. 


COI 

At  once,  in  bright  procession  spied. 
The  female  world  was  at  my  side. 
From  point,  and  saucy  ermine,  down 
To  the  plain  coif  and  russet  gown. 

Brooke.  The  Temple  of  Hymen. 

COIGN,  or  ■)       Also  written    Quoigne.      Fr. 

Coin,  n.  )  Going ;  Lat.  Ciineus,  a  wedge. 
See  Coin. 

An  angle,  a  nook  or  corner. 

Mene.  See  you  yond  coin  a'  th'  Capitol,  yond  corner  stone  ? 

Sicin.  Why  what  of  that  ? 

Mene.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with  your 
little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of  Rome,  espe- 
cially his  mother,  may  preuaile  with  him. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  T.  so.  4. 
No  iutty  frieze, 

Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  . 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed.— W.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 

With  his  hands  and  feet  fast  hurling  down 

The  coins  and  beams  compacted.Jays  the  t 

Part  open. 


Lewis.  Statius.  Thebaid,  b.  X. 


whiche  is  afterwarde  to  be  delyverede  unto  the  saide  Arche- 
liishop. — Leland.  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  224.  Coronation  of 
Lady  Elizabeth. 

I  must  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I  am  pleased  with  the 
coiffure  now  in  fashion,  and  think  it  shews  the  good  sense 
wliich  at  present  very  much  reigns  among  the  valuable  part 
of  the  sex..— Spectator,  No.  93. 

And  when  th'  invidious  hand  of  time 

By  stealth  shall  silver  o'er  my  head, 

Still  pleasure's  rosy  walks  I'll  tread, 

Still  with  the  jocund  Muses  rhyme. 

And  haunt  the  green  Idalian  bow'rs, 

Whilst  wanton  boys  of  Paphos'  court 

In  myrtles  hide  my  staff  for  sport. 

And  coife  me,  where  I'm  bald,  with  flow'rs. 

Coojier.   The  Call  of  Arislippus,  Epis.  4. 

VOL.  r. 


COIL,  V.  The  Fr.  Cucllir ;  It.  Cogliere,  to 
gather:  from  the  Lat.  Colligcrc,  is  the  common 
etymology.  It  may  be  connected  with,  to  coll,  to 
embrace. 

To  gather  together  ;  to  twine  or  roll  into  spires 
or  circles,  into  rings. 

3  Sold.  We  have  seen  the  fight,  sir, 

Nov.  Yes  :  coil'd  up  in  a  cable,  like  salt  eels. 

Beaum.  §■  Ftetch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Mazy  still 

We  trod  through  dusky  bowels  of  a  rock, 
Wliile  our  conductor  gather'd,  as  he  stepp'd, 
A  clue,  which  careftil  in  his  hand  he  coil'd. 

Glover.  Athenaid  b.  xix. 

COIL,  t>.  >  The  Ger.  Kottern,  seu  kolleren. 
Coil,  n.  S  incrcpare,  objurgare  ;  and  this  from 
the  noun  holler,  (q.d.)  to  seize  any  one  by  the 
collar,  is  the  etymology  usually  accepted  from 
Skinner.  Lye  thinks  the  noun  coil  may  be  froni 
the  preceding  verb ;  and  applied  a  strepitu,  qui 
fit  glomerando.— The  Dut.  and  Ger.  Quellen,  and 
weilen,  (A.  S.  Weallan,  weallian,  and  Eng.  Well,)  are 
ebullire,  to  spring  out  as  a  well  or  spring ;  and  then 
aestuare,  fervere.  Somner  says,  "  Weallan,  to  be 
very  angry,  to  be  rough,  and  troublous,  to  rage ; 
it.  to  breake  or  burst  out,  to  seethe,  to  boil."  The 
consequential  usage  (placed  first  by  Somner)  is 
obvious  from  the  primitive,  and  very  well  accounts 
for  quoile,  (as  Lye  in  Junius  writes  the  verb) 
coyle  or  coil,  as  applied  in  English,  (sc.) — 

To  make  any  bubbling,  bustling,  confused,  stir, 
or  noise. 

For  whan  they  hadde  sore  coyled  hym  and  had  rcuiled 
hym  with  muche  despyteous  language,  they  sent  hym  also 
empty  home  to  hys  lorde, —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  20. 
He  is  as  hote  as  any  man  at  spoile. 
But  at  a  breache  he  keeneth  no  such  coyle. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
He  challeng'd  me  ;  and  heere  began  the  broilc : 
He  thought  with  banding  braue  to  keep  the  cnile, 
And  that  because  mens  iudgment  fauour'd  me. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  127. 
Hales,  set  by  himself,  most  gravely  did  smile, 
To  see  them  about  nothing  keep  such  a  coil  : 
Apollo  had  spied  liim,  but.  l.ii-  /  m.:  !ii-  i    :ii'l, 
Passt  by  and  call'd  Faulklaiil  'ind. 


And  now  and  then  sweet  l'liii"ii,rl  v,  nil  \\.mJ, 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  tlic  fircst  deep. 

That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale  ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep  ; 
yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Thomson.  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

To  tame  each  hydra  of  the  soul, 

Each  lurking  pest,  which  mocks  its  birth. 

And  ties  its  spirit  down  to  earth, 

Immers'd  in  mortal  coil.  Whitehead  Ode  6. 

COIN,  y.      ^       Fr.  Coigner;  It.  Cuniare ;  Sp. 

Coin,  ?(.  j   Cunac,  acu/iar,  to  wedge,  and  also 

Co'iNAGE.       Vto  coin.     Menage  and  Spelman 

Co'iNER.         I  agree    from    the    Lat.    Cuneus. 

Co'iNiNG,  71.  J  "  Cuneus ;  sigillum  ferreum,  quo 

nummus  cuditur ,-  a  forma  dictum  :  atque  inde  coin 

quasi  cune  pro  moneta.      An  iron  seal  with  which 

metal  is  stamped  ;  so  called  from  the  shape.     And 

hence  money  is   called  coin   (q.    cune,  wedge.) 

Spelman. 

To  coin  <met. )  is  to  forge,  to  invent 
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The  kynge's  side  salle  be  the  hede  &  his  name  writen, 
The  croyce  side  what  cite  it  was  in  coi/ned  &  smitten. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  239. 
And  everich  of  thise  riotours  ran. 
Til  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 
Of  Floreins  fine  of  gold  ycoivcd  round, 
Wei  nigh  an  eighte  bushels,  as  hem  thought. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,704. 

And  more  yet 

Of  chapmenhode  he  fonde  the  weye, 

And  eke  to  coygne  the  money 

Of  sondry  met'all.  Comer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

In  this  viii.  yere,  the  kynge  caused,  in  siluer,  the  halfe- 
peny  to  be  coygned,  where,  before  tj^me  other  coygnes  of 
other  metall  ranne  amonge  the  people  to  theyr  great  noy 
aunce  and  losse  ;  and  farthingis  of  sylucr  were  also  coygne:^. 
the  selfe  same  tyme.—Fabyan,  an.  1280. 


We  likewise  of  our  goodness,  have  licensed  the  English 
merchants  in  our  townes  of  Mosco,  Nouogorod  the  great, 
and  Plesko,  that  the  coiners  of  the  said  townes  shall  melt 
dollers,  and  coine  money  for  them. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

With  them  march'd  sunk  (in  deep  security) 
Profaneness,  to  be  fear'd,  for  never  fearing ; 
And  by  him,  new  oaths  coining,  Blasphemy, 
Who  names  not  God,  but  in  a  curse,  or  swearing. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 

A  man  coins  not  a  new  word  without  some  peril  and  less 
fruit :  for  if  it  happen  to  be  received,  the  praise  is  but  mode- 
rate ;  if  refused,  the  scorn  is  assured. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

Sam.  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me,  for  I  learn 
Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk. 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription  (of  the  most 
I  would  be  understood ;)  in  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head. 
Not  to  be  found,  though  sought.— J/iiton.  Samson  Agon. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angell. 

Falsi.  And  if  it  doe,  take  it  for  thy  labour :  and  if  it 
make  twentie,  take  them  all.     I'le  answere  the  coynage. 

Shakespeare.  I  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

And  being  of  uncouth  terraes  a  seaslesse  coyner. 

Thou  cal'st  thyselfe  unproperiy  a  ioyner, 

Wliose  verse  hath  quite  disserv'd  rime  and  reason. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  Epigram  43. 
The  image  on  the  medal  plac'd 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grac'd. 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  live, 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give, 
Or,  wrought  within  the  curious  mold, 
Shape  and  adorn  the  running  gold. 
Addison.  To  Sir  G.  Kneller.  On  his  Picture  of  the  King. 

Cheapness  ot  coinage  in  England,  where  it  costs  nothing, 
will  indeed  make  money  be  sooner  brought  to  the  mint, 
than  any  where  else ;  because  there  I  have  the  convenience 
of  having  it  made  into  money  for  nothing. 

Locke.  Considerations  of  Interest,  Syc. 

For  though  the  schools  have  introduc'd  animalitos,  hu- 
manitas,  corporietas,  and  some  others,  yet  they  hold  no  pro- 
portion with  that  infinite  number  of  names  of  substances, 
to  which  they  never  were  ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the 
coining  of  abstract  ones.— /d.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ill.  c.  8. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  prefix  an  explanation  of  some 

uncommon  terms,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  use,  as  welt 

as  others  which  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  coining. 

Barrington.  To  Dr.  Maty.  On  Singing  Birds. 


Lat.  Con,  and  incidere,  ( in. 


.  "\  Lat.  Con,  and  incidere,  ( 
I  and  cadere,)  to  fall  into 
V  upon  ;  with  any  thing  els 
j  To  fall  upon  the  sa 
J  point,   the   same   line,    ( 


COINCI'DE,  V. 

Coi'ncident. 

Coi'ncidence. 

Coi'ncidency.       I       'i'o   fall   upon   the    same 

Coinci'der.  j  point,   the   same   line,    the 

same  superficial  space;  to  be  equivalent  to,  to 
agree  with,  to  concur. 

Imitation  supposes  a  copy,  and  those  are  two  terms  of  a 

relation,  and  cannot  be  coincident,  as,  like  is  not  the  same. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  7.  s.  5. 

I  cannot  forhear  to  denote  tlip  stmnre  mimidence  that 
there  is  between  Scripture  i>.|ii.    -i-ii  .  m  i!i,    matter,  some 
mainstroaksof  the  orthodox  .1.1    ....       .       .      i.hilosoplncal 

conjecture  of  the  state  and  j.l  : 

Glaiici!;     //..    l':,-.s.t.nceofSoTtls. 

XII.  If  a  rational  being,  as  such,  is  under  an  obligation 
to  obey  reason,  and  this  obedience  or  practice  of  reason, 
coincides  with  the  observation  of  truth,  these  things  plainly, 
follow. —  Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  3. 

Those  who  discourse  metaphysically  of  the  nature  of  truth, 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  thing,  affirm  a  perfect  coincidenca 
between  truth  and  goodness  ;  and  I  believe  it  might  be  easily 
made  out,  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  perfectly  true  Dttt 
what  is  also  really  good.— Sou//',  vol.  vU.  Ser.  5. 
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The  l.itter  of  these  may  be  owing  to  the  will  or  efficacy  of  I      Now  on  this  side  of  the  equator,  that  extream  -which  is  I 
prior  cause,  but  the  former  cannot,  except  we  shall  main-  |  next  to  the  earth  is  animated  into  the  north,  and  the  cor 
lin  with  our  author,  that  cause  and  effect  may  be  co-eval,  '  trarv  into  the  south  ;  so  that  in  coition  it  applies  itself  quii 
,e.  cn-nicid(!n/,  or  the  very  same  thing.— ia!i>.£«5U!ri/,c.  5.  ,  oppositely,  the  coition  or  attraction  being  contrary  to  tl 
...        ^    XL         .         1  J-  !  verticitv  or  direction. — Brown.  Fulgar  £rrours,b.  ii.  c.  2 

To  support  this,  a  view  is  given  to  the  universal  dispen-  |  ^"'■^'-")  "'  uuccuua.    ^i  w„.         •/ 
at  ion  of  God  to  man  as  a  religious  agent :  and  the 


dear:/  and  dependence  of  his  several  revelations  to  him  are 
explained  and  illustrated. 

Warburlon.  App.  to  the  first  Edit,  of  the  Alliance,  (1736.) 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  lifa 

Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof. 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.— Coaip.  Task,  b.ii. 

From  its  [the  verb's]  readiness  oi/ju/Saiveii',  to  co-incide  with 
its  noun  in  completing  the  sentence,  they  called  it  Znfi/jafia, 
a  co-incider.— Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  9.  Notes. 

CO-INHA'BITANT.     See  Cohabit. 
One  who  dwjlls  or  abides  with  ona  or  more, 
with  others. 

Our  being  co-inhabitants  of  the  same  element,  the  earth, 
proves  nothing:  for  by  the  same  reason,  worms  and  fleas 
should  live  out  of  their  bodies,  and  fishes  should  not. 

More.  Immorlalil!/  oj  the  Soul,  b.ii.  c.l7. 

CO-INHE'RITANCE.  \      See  Coheir. 
Co-inhe'ritor.  f      One  who  inherits, 

who  is  heir  with,  one  or  more,  others. 

WTiich  [the  day  of  judgment]  shal  be  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  glory  both  to  them  and  to  all  other  elect  of  God  to 
be  his  children  and  cnin/ieritors  with  Christ. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Answere  of  John  Lambert,  p.  1013. 

For  by  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  that  is, 

the  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the  water  of  baptism,  and  in 

that  sacrement  adopts  us  into  the  mysticall  body  of  Christ, 

and  gives  us  a  title  to  a  coinherilance  with  him. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Liberty  of  Prophecying,  s.  18. 

CO-I'NQUINATE.      Lat.  Con,  and  inquinare ; 
Fr.   Coinquiner,  —  to    coiiiquinate,    pollute,    soyle, 
defile;  also  to  defame,  (Cotgrave.) 
To  make  common. 

Halfe  heretikes 

That  wold  intoxicate 

That  wold  coinquinate.—Sltelton.  Soke  of  Colin  Clout. 

CO-JOIN.    Conjoin,  so  written  in  Shakespeare. 

Then  'twas  very  credent. 

Thou  may'st  co-ioi/ne  with  something. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

CO'ISTRELL.  A  Kestrel  or  kastrcl,  (qv.)  so 
written  in  Shakespeare. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  coystrell  that  will  not  drinke  to  my 
neece,  till  his  brains  t\irne  o'  th'  toe.  like  a  parish  top. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Niyhl,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

COIT,  I'. "»  See    Qloit.       Dr.    Jamieson 

CoiT,  n.     y  thinks  that  to  coit,  is  to  butt,  to 

Coi'ting.  )  justle ;  and  derives  the  word  from 
the  Isl.  Kueila,  violenter  jactare.  The  primitive 
meaning,  then,  will  be — 

To  toss,  to  throw,  to  cast.    And  a  coit  or  quoit— 

Any  thing  tossed,  thrown,  or  cast. 

But  more  probably  this  is  merely  consequenti,il 
usage. 

The  word  Coif  or  Quoit  seems  to  be  to  hit  or 
cut;  the  object  of  the  thrower  being  to  cut  into 
the  ground  as  close  to  the  pin  as  he  can. 

I  am  called  Chyldhod,  in  play  is  all  my  minde. 

To  cast  a  coyle,  a  cockstele,  and  a  ball. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes. 

Gome  men  wolde  say,  that  in  a  mediocritie,  whi,'h  I  have 
EO  muche  praised  in  shootynge,  why  should  not  bouling, 
daishe,  pynnes,  and  koi/lymie,  be  as  mciche  commended  ? 
Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  : 


CO-JU'ROR.  A  fellow  juror,  or  swearer.  The 
example  sufficiently  explains  the  usage. 

The  solemn  forms  of  oaths  :  of  a  compurgator,  or  cojuror, 
which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  form  of  this  oath  is  this,  "  I  swear  by  God, 
that  the  oath  which  N.  swore  was  honest  and  true." 

Wotton.  View  of  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  by  Sliellon,  p.  59. 

CO'LANDER,  or  >      Fr.  Couloir ,-  It.  Cohtnjo; 

Cu'llender.  )  Sp.  Cohdero ;  from  the  Lat. 

Colarc,  to  strain.  Fr.  Colature,  a  strainer  ;  used 
in  English  by  Evelyn. 

See  the  quotation  from  Plutarch. 
■Whereas  contrariwise,  many  men  do  let  their  fortunes  rtin 
(as  it  were)  through  a  colander  or  strainer,  wherein  the  worst 
stick  and  reraaine  in  the  way  behind,  whiles  the  better  do 
passe  and  run  out.— J7o/;anrf.  Plutarch,  p.  223. 


I      I  am  a  witnesse  that  in  the  late  war  his  [Lord  Sandwich's] 
I  owne  ship  was  pierc'd  like  a  eullendar. 

Evelyn.  Mem.  March  31,  1672. 
I       The  virtue  thereof  may  be  derived  to  it  through  a  cola- 
ture of  natural  earth. — Id. 

For  first  an  ozier  colcndar  provide 

Of  twigs  thick  wrought,  (such  toiling  peasants  twine. 
When  thro'  streight  passages  they  strein  their  wine.) 

Drydcn.  Virgil,  Geor.  2. 

COLD,  adj.  \       The  past  part,    from    A.  S. 
Cold,  n.         \  Kel-an,  to  heel  or  cool,  coled,  col'd, 
Co'ldly.         /  cold;    Dut.  Keel-en;    Ger.  Ki- 
Co'ldness.    )  len,  frigescere,  to  stiffen. 
It  is  applied  (met.)  to  the  passions.  See  To  Cool. 

He  ne  dorste  tho  carye  nogt  of  the  wimter  conve. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  313. 
The  slowe  c.ij'ts'f  for  colde.  wolde  ne  corn  tulye 
In  some  for  lius  slewthe.  he  shal  have  defaut. 

Piers  Plouhman,f.  HI. 
What  is  this  world?  what  axen  men  to  have? 
Now  in  his  love,  now  in  his  cold  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  27S0. 
And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  began, 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  overnorae.— W.  Ih.  v.  2802. 
In  frostie  weather  I  was  warme 

and  burning  whot. 
But  when  the  bees  and  birds  did  swarme, 
full  cold  God  wot. 

Turberville.  Of  the  Time  he  first  began  to  Lotte,  S;c. 


Act  1 


sc.  1 


Pist.  Thrust  him  down  staj'res? 
Eats.  Quoit  him  downe  [Bardolph]. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  ir.  Act  ii.  6 
Another  kind  of  them  pdazing  starres,]  named  Dis 
(resembling  a  dish  or  coit,  whereof  it  beareth  the  name, 
in  colour  like  to  amber)  puttt-th  forlh  here  and  there  (raies 
or  beames)  out  of  the  brimmes  and  edges  thereof. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

COI'TURE.  >      Lat.  Co,  and  ire,  itum,  to  go 
Coi'tion.         S  together,    to   move    in    unison. 

Coiture  occurs  several  times  in  Warner's  Albion's 

England. 

Nor  of  conception,  naither 

It  fits  I  should,  for  neuer  made 

I  grandsiei  of  my  father. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  27. 


Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetrye. 
For  also  they  thought  that  he  hadde  bene  neglygent  in 
causvng  the  confederates  to  assemble,  and  that  he  had  coldly 
encouraged  the  armye.— iV^icoH.  Thucydidcs,  fol.  51. 

Either  we  must  think  him  [Adam]  worse  provided  for  by 
his  Maker,  or  else  that  Paradice  should  have  ever  been  in 
such  a  celestial  serenity,  that  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  any  thing  to  defend  him  against  the  hard  and  sharp, 
the  heat  and  cold,  of  the  air  and  changing 


Felthan 


Resolve  52 


■UTien  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?  when  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  these  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  Wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
Those  glances  worke  on  me  like  the  weake  shine 
The  frosty  sun  throws  on  the  Appennine, 
When  the  hills  active  coldnesse  doth  go  neere 
To  freeze  the  glimmering  taper  to  his  spheare. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Glance. 

Thou  cold-blooded  slaue. 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
lieene  sworne  my  souldier,  bidding  me  depend 
Vpon  thy  starres,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength, 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  ouer  to  my  foes  ? 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair, 
But  all  unwares  with  his  cold-kind  embrace 
Unhous'd  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding  place. 

Milton.  Ode.  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant,  1.  20, 

This  >mcq\ialness  in  acting,  these  heats  and  these  colds  in 

religion,  when  once  they  appear,  (and  how  can  they  chuse 

but  a;.ptar  some  time  or  other.')  will  draw  upon  a  man  th( 

suspitiun  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation. 

Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  11 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  not  so  disposed 

as  we  ought  to  be  towards  them   [spiritual  interests]  if  we 

can  forget  them  for  any  long  time,  or  reflect  on  them  with 

indiflerence  aai.  coldness.— Id.  vol.ii.  Ser.  1. 
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COL 

Wlien  strength  decays,  and  optics  fail, 

And  cold  and  penury  prevail, 

Our  labours  spare  the  matron's  sight, 

We  ask  but  faint  supplies  of  lisht.— Coi/on.  Ridilet, 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 

On  such  as  smile  upon  us  r  the  heart  must 

Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 

Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldVings. 

Lord  Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1.  8,  53. 

CO'LICK,  n.  )      Lat.  Colicus ;   Sp.  Colica  ,-   It. 
Co'lick,  ndj.    S  Colica  ;  Fr.  Colique  ,-  Or.  KmXi- 
KOI,  from  KuKov,  alvus,  itself  from  koiKov,  cavum, 
hollow. 

A  painful  windiness  in  the  stomach  or  entrails. 
Let  the  hop  be  their  bane. 
And  a  rope  be  their  shame. 
Let  the  gout  and  collick  pine  'um, 
That  offer  to  shrink 
In  taking  their  drink, 
Seu  Grcecum,  sive  Lalintim. 

F.  Beaumont.  In  the  Praise  of  Sack. 
To  come  now  to  millet,  it  is  a  graine,  which  being  terri- 
fied aforehand  for  the  purpose,  stoppeth  the  laskc,  and  dis- 
patcheth  all  collieke  paines  and  torments  of  the  bellie. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  25. 
See  colic,  gout,  and  stone,  a  cruel  train, 
Oppos'd  by  all  the  healing  race  in  vain  ; 
Their  various  racks  and  lingering  plagues  employ. 
Relieve  each  other,  and  by  turns  annoy. 

Blackmore.  The  Creation,  b.  V. 
The  must  of  pallid  hue  declares  the  soil 
Devoid  of  spirit;  wretched  he  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyish  liquors;  oft  with  colic  pangs. 
With  pungent  co/i'c  pangs  distress'd  he'll  roar, 
And  toss  and  turn,  and  curse  th'  unwholesome  draught. 

Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 
He  soon  fell  into  his  distemper,  an  habitual  colick,  and 
languished,  though  with  many  intervals  of  ease  and  cheer- 
fulness, till  a  violent  fit  at  last  seized  him,  and  hurried  him 
to  his  gr.ave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported,  with  more  precipitance 
than  he  had  ever  known. — Johnson.  Life  of  Gay. 

COLL,  v.      ^       Fr.  CoUeter,  accoller,  to  em- 

Co'lling,  k.    >  brace,  co// or  clip  about  the  neck, 

Co'llingly.  J  (Cotgrave.)  Lat  Collum,  (q.d.) 

collare,  (i.e.)  collum  brachiis  ligare,  seu  vincire, 

(  Skinner. )     It  is  also  vpritten  Accoll,  (qv. )     See 

Collar. 

To  embrace  the  neck. 

Proverbes  of  Salomon  also  openly  teacheth,  how  s 
an  innocent  walked  by  the  way  in  blindness  c " 
ft'hom  met  a  woman  (if  it  be  lefely  to  say)  ; 
■aied  ; — saying  in  this  wise.  Come  and  be  we 
jweet  paps,  use  we  coueitous  collings. 

Chaucer.  Tcslamer 
We  coll,  we  chip. 
We  kisse  with  lip, 
Delighted, 
Requighted, 
And  merely  spend  the  day. 

Turberville.  The  Louer  obtaining  his  TTish. 
It  is  said  that  in  Croydon  there  did  sometyme  dwell, 
A  collier  that  did  al  other  colli/ers  excel. 
For  his  riches  thys  collier  might  have  been  a  knight, 
But  in  the  order  of  knighthood  he  had  no  delight. 
Would  God  al  our  knights  did  mind  coliag  no  more, 
Then  this  collyer  did  knighting,  as  is  sayd  before. 

The  Collier  of  Croydon. 
Yea  Phylomene  set  forth 
The  force  of  his  request. 

And  cravde  (with  sighes)  hir  father's  leaue 
To  be  hir  sister's  guest. 

And  hoong  about  his  necke. 
And  collingly  him  kist. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Philomene. 
To  kisse  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  sweare, 
and  wish,  are  but  ordinary  symptomes. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  485. 
He  making  much  of  her,  asked  her  why  she  wept ;  the 
poor  girle  answered,  colling  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissing 
him  ;  alas  father,  wot  you  wot?  our  Persius  is  dead. 

NcTtli.  Plutarch,  p.  205. 
So  having  sayd,  her  twixt  her  armes  twaine. 
She  straightiv  strayn'd  and  colled  tenderly  ; 
And  every  trernbling  joynt  and  every  vaine 
She  softly  felt,  and  rubbed  busily. 
To  do  the  frozen  cold  away  to  fly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
Yet  they  wipe  their  mouths  and  simper 
Coll,  kiss,  and  cry  stceetheait. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 

COLLA'PSE.  ■)      Lat.  Con,  and  lapsus;  past 
Colla'psed.       )  part.  o(  laberc,  to  f;dL 
To  fall  together  :  generally  applied  when  things 
so  fidl  through  disease.      And  then  (met.) — 
To  decay,  to  fall  into  ruin,  to  wither. 
Then  did  he  seekc  to  reevect  a?aine 
The  ruines  of  his  crowne'.-;  co  !„p:,rd  state. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  588. 


I  darke  night, 
IS  a  striipet  ar- 
dronke  of  our 

t  of  Lone,  b.ii. 


COL 


COL 


What  else  do  our  papists,  but,  by  keeping  the  people  in 
gnorance,  vent  and  broach  all  their  new  ceremonies  and 
traditions,  wlien  they  conceal  the  Scripture,  read  it  in  Latiiie, 
and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the 
mean  time  with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  liicc  fabulous 
narrations  ?  Whom  do  they  begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies, 
some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folks,  illiterate  per- 
sons, weak  women,  S:c. — Burton.  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  653. 

Will  not  a  brave  golden  showr  of  cordials  dispel  poysons, 
raise  a  cnUapsed  habit  of 
more  probably  far  than  a 


nfuse  a  new  stock  of  spirits, 
;  of  steel  or  quicksilver  ? 
Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  485. 


CO'LLAR,  «.    ^       S,'g.Collar,cuello;  \t.  Col- 

Co'llar,  7(.  Ware,   collo ;     Fr.  Collier,  col ; 

Co'llared,  adj.  J  from  Lat.  Collum  ;  of  which 
the  Latin  etymologists  give  no  satisfactory  account. 
Ihre  considers  it  akin  to  the  A.  S.  Ger.  Dut.  and 
,Sw.  Hah;  A\em. Halsian;  Dut.  and  Ger. Hahen, 
amplecti,  to  embrace;  Fr.  Colleter,  to  embrace 
about  the  neck.     See  Coll. 

To  collar,  is  to  seize  by  the  collar  (sc.)  of  the 
coat,  S:c.  i.  e.  the  part  which  is  round,  or  which 
surrounds  the  neck ;  to  roll  up — into  the  shape  of 
the  neck. 

And  colers  of  crafty  werke.— Pisrs  Flouhman,  p.  9. 

Twenty  and  mo,  [dogs]  as  gret  as  any  stere, 

To  hunten  at  tlie  Icon  or  the  dere. 

And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound, 

Colered  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 

Chaucer.  TheKnigUies  Tate,  v.  2154. 

The  kyng  entendinge  to  stoppe  two  gappes  with  one 
bushe,  sent  Syr  Gylbert  Talbot  and  the  other  two  ambassa- 
donrs.  principally  to  Bishop  July,  and  by  theim  sent  also  to 
the  Duke  Urbyne,  the  whole  liabite  and  colter  of  the  noble 
ordre  of  the  gartier.— i/a//.  Hen.  VII.  an.  22.  | 

Such  therefore  as  can  bring  their  fore  feet  and  meat  there-  | 
in  into  their  mouths,  as  most  can  do  that  have  the  clavicles 
01  cullnr-bones.— Brown.  VuUiar Errour3,\>.Mi.  c.\.  ^ 

The  invention  was  this  :  A  post  was  set  up  by  the  Stan-  I 
dard  in  Cheap,  to  which  he  was  tied,  with  a  collar  of  iron 
about  his  neck,  fastened  to  a  chain,  and  that  chain  fastened 
to  a  post ;  and  two  men.  with  two  whips,  whipping  him 
abDut  the  said  post. — Strype.  Memoirs.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553.     i 

When  Ceres'  ripen'd  fruits  abound. 

And  plenty  waves  her  sheaves  around  ; 

True  to  iny  collar,  home  I  bear 

The  treasures  of  the  fruitful  year.— C'o.'(on,  Fable  6. 

Mem.  To  send  me  in  return  some  collared  eel,  which  I 
know  both  the  old  lady,  and  Miss  are  fond  oi.— Idler,  No.33. 

They  conducted  us  to  a  house,  where  we  found  a  man  who 
had  been  shot  tlirough  the  shoulder,  but  not  dangerously, 
as  the  ball  had  entered  a  little  above  the  inner  part  of  the 
collar-bone,  and  passed  out  obliquely  backward. 

CooA.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  c.  8. 


Lat.  CvUatus,  past  part,  of 
Confcrre,  {latum,  from  tolo, 
tolalum,  tlatum,  latum.  Voss. 
de  Anal.  c.  37.)  Fr.  Colta- 
tionner ;    It.  Collazionare,  to 


COLLATE,  V. 

Colla'ting,  p. 

Colla'tive. 

Colla'tor. 

Colla'tion. 
collate  (a  book). 

To  britig  together,  to  bring  into  a  state  for 
examination  and  compiirison,  and  thus  to  com- 
pare; also  to  bring  together  or  collect, — to  confer. 

Philosophy  (says  Cicero)  consists  e.v  collatione 
ratumum,  (  Tus^c.  iv.  38.)  and  by  our  early  writers, 
collation  is  applied  to — 

Discourses,  comparing  or  examining  one  thing 
by  another, — to  a  conference.  See  also  the  usage 
explained  by  Blackstone,  in  the  e.\ample  quoted 
below. 

.A.  collection  of  various  articles  for  repast  or 
refreshment  is  also  called  a  collation.  Also  when 
each  individual  confers  or  collates  his  share.  See 
the  quotation  from  Udal. 

Than  wol  I,  quod  this  markis  softely. 


Thati 


Willi 


thy  chamber,  I,  and  tliou.  and  she, 
collation,  and  west  thou  v/hv  ? 

Chaucer.  The  'Clerkea  Tale,  v.  8201. 


Which  he  conspiieth  all  vnknowe, 

Fall  ofle  tyme  hath  overthrnwe 

The  worsliip  of  another  man.— Gotcer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Here  h.iue  ye  hard  good  deuout  Christen  people,  a  pece 
of  Tiudalle's  denote  godly  collacion,  in  which  the  man  is  not 
so  farre  fallen  into  deuocion,  but  he  is  much  forther  falle 
from  his  wit.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  599. 

And  such  bankettes  are  called  collacions,  a  collaium,  fu, 
that  is  of  taiyng  together  every  one  his  porcion. 

Uial.  Flowers,  p.  75. 

And  the  archebysshoppe  of  Canterbury  sang  the  masse; 
and  after  masse,  yo  bisshoppe  made  a  collasyon. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Croni/cle,  c.Wl. 


Than  he  thynkynge  this  reporte  to  be  true,  anon  with  great 
deuocion  began  there  a  colacion,  and  therof  when  he  came 
to  the  ende,  the  stonys  by  dyuyne  powar,  in  lykenes  of  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  sayd,  "  Amen."— faii/nn,  c.  169. 

Tenthlie,  for  mandats  granted  by  the  pope  to  ordinaries, 
whereof  euery  ordinarie,  if  he  haue  the  collation  or  presen- 
tation of  ten,  male  receiue  one  mandat.— f  uj:.  Martyrs,  p.3. 

Thou  wilt  not  alter  the  foundation 

Thy  ancestors  have  laid,  of  this  estate. 

Nor  grieve  thy  land  with  innovation, 

Nor  take  from  us  more  than  thou  wil-t  collate. 

Daniel.  Fanegyrick  to  the  King. 

Because  those  heretical  bishops  being  deposed  and  reduced 
into  lay-communion,  could  not  therefore  collate  baptism  for 
their  want  of  holy  orders :  as  appears  in  S.  Basil's  Canonical 
Epistle  to  Amphilochius,  where  he  relates  their  reason,  and 
refutes  it  not. — Bp.  Taylor.  The  Office  Ministerial. 

But,  alas !  he  had  been  feasted 

With  a  spiritual  collation, 

By  our  frugal  mayor, 

AVho  can  dine  on  a  prayer. 

And  sup  on  an  exhortation. — Denham.  News  from  Colch. 


After  his  [Henry  Bagshaw]  return,  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  Rich.  Archbishop  of  York,  was  collated  to  the  Prebendary 
of  Barnby  in  the  cathedral  church  there,  on  the  death  of 
Robert  Bunning,  the  12th  of  Aug.  1667.— JFood.  Athen.Oxon. 

So  such  passages,  as  I  am  speaking  of,  in  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  gospel,  at  first  survey  appear  very  distinct 
things,  but  upon  a  second  inspection,  and  the  access  of  more 
light,  from  an  attentive  collation  of  things,  they  do  all,  as  it 
were,  vanish  into  Christ;  of  whom  (to  use  an  Apostle's 
terms)  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write ;  and  at 
whom  those  types,  and  those  predictions  pointed. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

Survivanccs  and  reservations  in  bulls  were  never  to  be 
admitted  ;  only  one  benefice  might  be  reserved  from  a  col- 
lator of  ten,  and  two  from  one  of  fifty. 

Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  an.  1516. 

In  this  way,  indeed,  the  materials  will  be  ready  prepared 
to  my  hands,  but  the  collating  of  the  several  historians  will 
be  a  work  of  great  labour.— Jl/e<mo(A.  Pliny,  b.  v.  Lee.  8. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  col- 
lators, commentators,  and  verbal  criticks;  and  hoped  to 
persuade  the  world,  that  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking 
only  by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  employ- 
ment.— Johnson.  Life  of  Fope. 

■When  the  ordinary  is  also  the  patron,  and  confers  the 
living,  the  presentation  and  institution  are  one  and  the  same 
act,  and  are  called  a  collation  to  a  benefice. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

An  advowson  collative  is  where  the  bishop  and  patron  are 
one  and  the  same  person  ;  in  which  case  the  bishop  cannot 
present  to  himself;  but  he  does  by  one  act  of  collation  or 
conferring  the  benefice  the  whole  that  is  done  in  common 
cases,  by  both  presentation  and  institution. — Id.  76.  b.ii.  c.3. 

COLLA'TERAL,  adj.  ^       Lat.  Con,  and  latus, 

Colla'tehal,  n.  V  lateris,  the  side.      Fr. 

Colla'terally.  J   Collateral,  not  direct, 

on  the  side,    (Cotgrave.|)      It.  Collaterale ,-    Sp. 
Colateral. 

Not  immediately  dependent  upon,  or  derived 
from,  but  so  connected,  or  conjoined,  as  to  give 
and  confer  additional  force,  strength,  or  security. 
Connected,  conjoined,  concurrent. 

And  a  collateral  comfort. — Piers  Flouhman,  p.  270. 

With  many  a  blustering  blast  he  seemed  to  have  beene 
tossed,  which  painted  an  horizon  with  all  the  cardinall  and 
collalerall  windes  blowing,  and  in  the  middes  RAPIUNT- 
QUE  FERUNTQUE.— Camden.  Remains.  Impress's. 

And  in  a  word,  all,  or  most  of  the  kings  have  their  begin- 
nings placed  in  some  other  year  of  their  collaterals  than  the 
Scriptures  have  determined. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  Korid,  b.  ii.  c.  26.  s.  6. 

But  man  by  number  is  to  manifest 

His  single  imperfection,  and  beget 

Like  of  bis  like,  his  image  multiplie, 

In  unity  defective,  which  requires 

Collateral  love,  and  deerest  amity. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

But  I  said,  conscience  relies  not  upon  the  will  [directly] 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  will  hath  force  upon  the 
conscience  collaterally  and  indirectly. 

J3p.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

The  chancellor,  [Hyde]  who  hart  procured  his  daughter  to  be 
married  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  therefore  suspected  of 
having  made  the  match  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  that 
he  might  make  way  for  the  succession  of  the  collateral  line, 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 

Add  to  this,  that  when  words  denote  time,  not  co^^a;(?rfl//y, 
but  principally,  they  cease  to  be  verbs,  and  become  either 
adjectives  or  substantives. — Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
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COLLA'UD,  y.    Fr.  Collauder;  Lat.  Collaudarc, 
con,  and  laudo ;  from  laus,  laiidis ;  for  ivhich  the 
Latin  etymologists  offer  three  unsatisfactory  ety. 
mologies.     Tooke  thinks  laus  is  A.  S.  Illio's,  the 
past  part,  of  hliosan,  celebrare,  to  celebrate. 
To  laud  or  praise  in  unison  with  others. 
For  though  we  live  among  the  tongues  of  praise, 
All  troops  of  smoothing  people  that  collaud 
All  that  we  do;  yet  'tis  within  our  hearts 
Th'  ambushment  lies,  that  evermore  betrays 
Our  judgments,  wlien  ourselves  become  t'  applaud 
Our  own  ability,  and  our  owne  parts. 

Daniel.  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 
Let  all  thy  fragrant  flowers 
Grow  sweeter  by  this  air ; 
Thy  tallest  trees  and  bowers 
Bud  forth  and  blossom  fair ; 
Beasts  wild  and  tame 
whom  lodgings  yield 
house,  dens  or  field, 
Collaud  his  name. 

Howell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  5.  A  Gradual  Hymn,  SfC. 

COLLE'AGUE,  n.\       Fr.  Collegue ;  It.  Col- 

Colle'agi'E,  y.  \-lega;   Sp.  Colega;    Lat. 

Co'lleagueship.  )  CollegcB,  quod  una  hcti 
sint,  id  est,  crcati.  Malim  tamen  a  com  et  le.r. 
quod  iisdem  legibus  aliquid  agant,  (Martinius;) 
because  chosen  or  elected  together,  or  rather  be- 
cause they  act  under  the  same  laws  {leges). 

One  chosen  to  act  in  unison  with  another  ;  or, 
one  acting  under  the  same  laws ;  the  same  rules 
or  orders,  in  the  same  service,  office,  or  employ- 
ment with  another. 

They  would  geue  no  more  place  to  the  fruites  of  infidelitia 
then  S.  Faule  gauo  to  Peter  hys  colleague,  when  he  left  the 
table  of  the  Gentiles  and  went  to  the  Jews. 

Frith.   Workes,  p.  61. 

The  king's  pleasure  is,  that  ye  then  proceed  to  the  protes- 
tations mentioned  in  the  first  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Ste- 
vins,  for  you  and  the  residue  of  your  colleagues. 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  22.  Concerning  Divorce, 

Colleagued  with  a  dreame  of  his  aduantage; 

He  hath  not  fayl'd  to  pester  vs  with  message 

Importing  the  surrender  of  tliose  lands 

Lost  by  his  iaihet.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


These  great  saints  [Paul  and  Barnabas]  joined  by  nature, 
friendship,  religion,  high  providence,  and  revelation,  could 
not  so  govern  a  casual  difference,  a  sudden  passion,  but  must 
in  wisdom  divide  from  the  outward  duties  of  a  friendship, 
or  a  collegucship  in  the  same  family,  or  in  the  same  joui'ney, 
lest  it  should  grow  to  a  worse  division. 

Milton.  Of  Nullities  in  Marriage. 


and  my  colleague,  falling  sick,  was  forced  to  stay  behind ;  so 
that  the  whole  business  was  transacted  by  me  alone. 

Dryden.  The  Life  of  Plutarch, 

■ Pisander ;  who  in  days  of  yore 

From  old  Amycls  to  the  Lesbian  shore 
And  Tenedos,  colleagued  in  high  command 
With  great  Orestes,  led  th'  &o\\m  liand. 

West.  The  Eleventh  Nemean  Ode. 


COLLE'CT,  V. 

Co'llect,  n. 

Colle'ctbdly. 

Colle'ctedness. 

Colle'ctible. 

Colle'ction. 

Colle'ctive. 

Colle'ctivelt. 

Colle'ctor. 

Colle'ctory. 

Colle'ctorship. 


Fr.  Colliger,  collecte,  col- 
lection; It.  Colletta,  colle- 
zione  ;  Sp.  Colegar,  colecta, 
coleccion ;  Lat.  Collectum, 
past  part,  of  colligere ;  from 
con,  and  legere,  (Gr.  Aeyeiv,) 
to  gather. 

To  gather,  or  put  toge- 
ther ;  to  bring,  or  bear  into 
ono  place ;  one  mass,  or 
heap,  or  sum. 
To  gather,  or  bring  together,  things  dispersed ; 
(met.)  as  to  colled  the  thoughts;  resume  com- 
mand over  them ;  to  collect  one  thought  from  or  in 
consequence  of  another ;  to  infer  one  from  another: 
to  confer,  to  compare. 

For  Church  Collects,  see  the  example  from 
Comber. 

As  we  haue  take  in  hand  to  collect  and  set  forth  his  whole 
workes  toglther,  so  we  thought  it  not  vnconuenient,  to  col- 
lecte likewise  some  briefe  notes  concerning  the  order  of  hi» 
lyfe  and  godly  conuersation.— Tj/nrfaK.  Life,  by  Fox. 

It  is  also  ordened  that  the  colects  tor  the  prescn-ation  of 
the  King  and  Queen  by  name,  be  from  henceforth  comunely 
and  usuallie  used  and  sayed  in  every  cathedrall  churche,  &c. 
—Burnet.  Records.  An  Order  for  Freachins,  and  Bidding  of 
the  Beades. 
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And  against  the  next  day  of  collection  [tlie  parish  clerk! 
shall  hang  up  somewhere  in  the  church  in  open  place,  to  the 
intent  the  poor  havinf?  knowledge  therby,  by  whose  charity 
and  alms  they  be  relieved,  may  pray  for  the  increase  and 
jffosperity  of  the  same. — Burnet,  Records.  Injunctions  given 
by  the  King's  Majesty's  Visitors^  Sfc. 

But  wee  saye,  There  is  no  case  in  religion  so  darke,  and 
doiibteful,  but  it  maie  necessarily  be  either  proued  or  re- 
proued  by  collection,  and  conference  of  the  Scriptures. 

Jewell.  Defence  of  the  Apoloyie,  p.  58. 
Nowe  I  pray  you  iudge  of  the  sequele  of  these  reasons ; 
and  compare  them  with  T.  C.  his  waywarde  collection,  and 
tell  me  truely  whether  he  dealeth  simply  or  no. 

Whitgift.  Defence  of  the  Answer,  p.  28. 
These  payd  the  pence  gathered  to  the  bp ;  and  the  bp 
payd  to  the  collector,  and  had  his  acquietance,  by  the  name 
of  Peter-pence. 

SIrgpe.  Mem.  Instruct,  to  Ld.  Privy  Seal,  ^c.  No.  79. 

Therefore  I  watch'd  thy  footsteps  from  that  hour, 

And  follow'd  tliee  still  on  this  vast  wild; 

Where  by  all  best  conjectures  I  collect 

Tliou  art  to  be  my  fatal  enemy. — Milton.  Par.  Beg.  b.  iv. 

The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  and  presentitickly  represented  to 
lings  and  actions  were  at  this  very 


instant,  really  present  and 


before  him. — More. 


The  soul  is  of  such  subtlety, 

And  close  collectednesse. 

Id.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt. 

If  he  be  much  our  superior;  tis  good  to  dc 
in  parables ;  as  Nathan  did  to  David.    So  let  him  by  col- 
lection, give  himself  the  censure. 

Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  8.  Reprehension. 

But  the  place  is  very  obscure,  and  whether  thereby  be  not 
meant  the  river  Euphrates,  is  not  without  good  controversie, 
as  is  collectible  from  the  subsequent  words. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

The  difference  of  their  concretion  is  collectible  from  their 
dissolution,  which  being  many  wayes  performable  in  ice,  is 
ftw  ways  effected  in  crystal.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

But  he  that  after  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  adds 
charity  or  martyrdome  to  the  collective  body  of  his  other 
graces,  he  hath  made  them  perfect  with  this  kind  of  per- 
fection.—£;).  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  1.  s.  3. 

Of  this  oak,  or  rather  collectively  Quercetum  or  oaken-holt 
of  Sichem,  is  twice  mention  made  elsewhere  in  Scripture. 

Mede.  Works,  b.i.  Disc.  iS.. 

To  these  eight  or  any  five  of  them  was  intrusted  the  full 
and  free  administration  of  the  whole  rents  and  duties  per- 
taining to  the  oflicers  of  controllery  and  collectory,  resigned 
and  committed  by  the  four  officers  in  his  majesty's  hands. 
Spolswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1595. 

For  it  is  easy  to  be  collected,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  confessing  our  sins,  in  this  manner,  is,  in  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  a  point  so  necessary,  that  we  are  no  ways  qualified 
for  the  obtaining  forgiveness  of  them  without  it. 

Sharp.  Ser.  vol.  v.  Disc.  6. 

[They]  are  generally  so  exactly  suted  to  them  [the  epistle 
and  gospel]  that  some  think  they  take  their  name  from 
being  collected  out  of  those  parts  of  Holy  Writ.  But  the  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  being  applied  to 
denote  the  gathering  together  of  the  people  in  religious 
assemblies,  thence  some  ritualists  say.  The  collects  are 
prayers  made  among  the  people  collected  or  gathered  to- 
gether. Others  think  they  are  named  collects  because  of 
thfir  compreliensive  brevity,  because  the  priest  in  them 
sums  up  the  desires  of  the  people  in  a  little  room.  I  may 
add,  in  this  variety,  my  own  conjecture,  that  these  prayers 
have  been  named  collects  from  their  being  used  so  near  the 
time  of  making  the  collection  before  the  Holy  Communion. 
Comber.  A  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  i.  s.  20. 

And  Thomas  Sternhold,  one  of  the  King's  servants  set 
forth  his  Fsalms;  being  a  collection  of  some  of  David's 
Psalms.— S/rype.  Memoirs.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 


You  will  find  that  no  l.i 
iipreme  authority  of  a  nati 
nd  tie  up  the  whole  collect. 
body  to  meet 


;an  restrain  or  tie  up  the 
but  what  ought  to  restrain 
body,  supposing  it  possible 
d  hear,  and  determine  the 
same  causes,  before  one  written  or  customary  law  in  being; 
because  the  body  representative  is  in  effect  that  body  coKec- 
ttce   as  to  its  powers  and  privileges. 

Hoadly.  Works.  Political  Pieces,  \o\.i\.i. -p.  116. 
But  then,  the'  these  names  being  put  in  the  singuiar 
number,  seem  to  denote  some  single  evil  spirit,  that  bears 
illwul  to  mankmd;  yet  we  are  always  to  remember,  that 
they  are  to  be  expounded  collectively,  that  is  to  say,  to 
signify  the  whole  body  of  these  apostate  spirits,  of  which 
there  are  a  vast  number.— .SAarp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

But  the  King  of  Great  Britain  obeys  no  other  person ;  all 
other  persons  arc  individually,  and  collectively  too,  under 
him,  and  owe  to  him  a  legal  obedience. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
Not  that  I  shall  make  a  merit  with  you  in  having  perused 
these  barbarous  volumes  myself;  much  less  would  I  impose 
the  ungrateful  task  upon  you.  Thanks  to  the  curiosity  of 
certain  painful  collectors,  this  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  •  | 

iluTi.  }¥orIts,  On  Chimirgfixd  Romanic,  let.  4. 
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In  one  coUectorsJufl  out  of  twenty-four,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  largest  or  best  cultivated,  there  have  lately  been 
found,  by  an  actual  enumeration,  a  million  and  three 
hundred  thousand  native  inhabitants;  whence  it  should 
seem  that  in  all  India  there  cannot  now  be  fewer  than  thirty 
millions  of  black  British  subjects. 

Sir  ly.  Jones.  Tenth  Anniversary  Discourse. 

CO'LLEGE.         ^       It.  Collegwj    Sp.  Cole- 
Colle'gi.\n.  \,9'<^!  Fr.  College.     As  Col- 

Colle'giate,  aiij.    f  league    (qv.)    is     applied 
Coi.le'giate,  71.     J  individually,  so   College  is 

collectively,  to — 

A  number  of  persons  acting  or  lining  under  the 

same  laws,   the   same   rales  or   orders ;    applied 

more  especially  to  those  who  devote  themselves 

to  learning  or  religion. 

Collegian  is  written  by  Bale — Colligener, 

Brother  Skelton  your  endeuorment 

So  haue  ye  done,  that  meretoriously 

Ye  haue  deserued  to  haue  an  emplement 

In  our  collage  aboue  the  sterry  skye. 

Skelton.  The  Crown  of  Laurell. 

For  what  thou  makest  an  hospitall,  that  will  he  shortly 
make  a  coHed^eof  priestes,  or  a  place  of  religion,  or  whathe 
iMitcOi.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  359. 

Next  vnto  that,  they  enacted,  that  no  archdeaco,  (they 
spake  of  no  bishoppes.)  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon,  colligener, 
nor  canon,  shoulde  from  thence  fourthe  marry  a  wife. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  iii. 

King  Richard  the  III.  endowed  this  colledge  [Saint  Mar- 
garet and  Saint  Barnard,  commonly  called  Queen's]  with 
500  markes  the  yeere  lands. — Stow.   Vniuersitie,  p.  954. 

On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May. 

When  swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly. 

New  to  the  flowers  and  intercept  the  sky. 

Drydcn.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Dr.  Haywood  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
S.  Peter  at  Westminster,  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  pulpit.— ll'ood.  Aihence  Oxon. 

If  we  consult  the  collegiates  of  Moreftelds,  we  shall  find 
most  of  them  are  beholdea  to  their  pride  for  their  introduc- 
tion into  that  magnificent  palace.— ra«er,  No.  127; 

When  we  consider  the  greatness  of  our  wants  in  this  kind, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  wish  for  a  college,  destined  for  the 
supplial  of  a  sufficient  number  of  able  missionaries  in  con- 
stant succession,  brought  up  from  their  early  youth  in  such 
a  discipline  as  may  be  judged  best  Cited  for  such  a  service. 
Warburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  20. 

See  on  each  page  her  beauteous  volume  bear 

The  golden  characters  of  good  and  fair. 

All  human  knowledge  (blush  collegiate  pride !) 

Flows  from  her  works,  to  none  that  reads  denied. 

Langhorn.  Enlargement  of  the  Mind,  Ep.  1. 

CO'LLET,  n.  Mid.  Lat.  Colletus,  collarc,  (Du 
Cange. )  Fr.  Collet,  "  the  throat  or  fore  part  of 
the  neck ;  also  the  collar  of  a  jerkin,"  &c.  (  Cot- 
grave.  )  From  the  Lat.  Collum,  the  neck.  Minshew 
says,  "  The  collet  or  beazil  of  a  ring.  It  seems  to 
have  the  name  (q.)  Collar:  for  as  the  collar  doth 
compasse  the  necke,  so  doth  the  collet  the  stone  in 
the  ring." 

Also  the  small  collar  or  band  worn  by  the  infe- 
rior Romish  Clergy. 

How  loaded  hives  are  with  their  honey  fill'd, 
From  divers  flowers  by  chymic  bees  distill'd  1 
How  full  the  collet  with  his  jewel  is. 
Which,  that  it  cannot  take  by  love,  doth  kiss. 

Cowley.  Upon  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
A  great  genius  must  tread  in  unbeaten  paths,  and  deviate 
from  the  common  road  of  life:  otherwise,  surely  a  diamond 
of  so  much  lustre  (Stella)  might  have  been  publickly  pro- 
duced, although  it  had  been  fi.\ed  within  the  collet  of 
matrimony. — Orrery.  On  Swift,  Let.  2. 

COLLI'DE.  >      Fr.  Collisio„  ,-    Lat.  ColliJcre, 
CoLLi'sioN.     )  (from  con,  and  laderc) — 
To  dash,  or  strike  against. 

The  outward  [a}Te]  being  strucke  or  collided  by  a  solid 
body,  still  strikes  the  next  ayre. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  274. 

To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  ajTe,  three  things 
are  required  ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ; 
the  body  strucken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist ; 
as  a  bell,  lute  string;  nor  wooll,  or  spunge;  the  medium, 
the  ayre.— /d.  lb. 

So  may  wee  truly  say,  before  luther  arose  and  awakened 
the  world,  divines  spoke  and  wrote  more  loosely  than  since 
they  haue  done  :  the  sparks  of  truth  being  forced  out  of 
contention,  as  the  sparks  of  fire  are  out  of  the  collision  of  i 
the  flint  and  Steele.— ZfaicwiW.  Apologie,  p.  237.  | 
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The  flints  that  hide 

The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  toss'd  in  air  collide. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  x?. 
Such  were  Cyanean  isles,  when  Typhis  steer'd. 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision  fear'd. — Id.  lb. 

The  alliance  between  church  and  state  ;  in  which  we  pre- 
tend to  have  discovered  a  plain  and  simple  truth,  of  the 
highest  concernment  to  civil  society,  long  lost  and  hid  under 
the  learned  obscurity  arising  from  the  collision  of  contrary 
false  principles. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii 

CO'LLIER,  n.  )      See  Coal. 

Co'lliery.  j  A  worker  or  labourer  among 
coals ;  a  dealer  in  them ;  also,  a  vessel  that  con- 
veys or  carries  them. 


So  broad  her  mouth  was  :  as  she  stood  and  cride. 
She  tore  her  elvish  knots  of  hayre,  as  blacke 
And  fiUl  of  dust  as  any  coltyer's  sacke. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  I. 
Letters,   that   100  colliers  were  gone  with  a  convoy  to 
London.— Whitelock.  Memoirs,  an.  1652,  September. 
He  could  transform  himself  in  colour 
As  like  the  devil  as  a  collier  ; 
As  like  as  hypocrites,  in  show. 
Are  to  true  saints,  or  crow  to  crow. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

The  collieries  on  the  Tyne  lay  exposed  for  several  miles, 
and  could  not  be  preserved  at  a  great  charge,  and  w  ith  a  great 
force.— .Barne;.  Own  Time,  an.  1707. 

Consult  his  person,  dress  and  air. 

He  seems,  which  strangers  well  might  swear. 

The  master,  or  by  courtesy 

The  captain  of  a  colliery.— Churchill.  Duellist,  b.  iii. 

CO'LLIGATE.  )  Lat.  Colligare,  (con  and 
Colliga'tion.  j  ligare,  Gr.  Ae7-eir,  to  bind.) 
To  bind  together. 

All  the  members  of  their  church  are  so  collignfed  and 
bound  together  in  a  kind  of  subjection  and  subordination  to 
one  head,  that  you  shall  seldom  hear  of  any  contention 
among  them  that  ever  breaks  out  into  open  flames. 

Quelch.  Church  Customs  vindicated,  {\636,)  p.  8. 

Tliese  therefore  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them 
into  a  knot  close  under  the  body  of  the  infant ;  from  whence 
cnsueth  that  tortuosity  or  complicated  nodosity  we  usually 
call  the  navel ;  occasioned  by  the  colligation  of  vessels 
before  mentioned.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

The  more  blessed  colligation  of  the  kingdoms,  than  that 
of  the  roses,  we  owe  to  the  happiness  of  your  father,  who 
even  for  that  alone  were  to  be  remembered  ever  with 
highest  veneration.— iJe/igai'iE  Wotloniana,  p.  143. 

CO'LLINE.  Lat.  Collis ;  Fr.  CoUine.  A 
little  hill. 

A  small  hill ;  a  mount. 

Near  to  that  sweet  and  odoriferous  clime, 
AVliere  the  ail-cheering  emperor  of  time 
Makes  spring  the  cassia,  nard,  and  fragrant  balms, 
And  every  hill  and  collin  crowns  with  palms. 

Drumynond.  The  Shadow  of  the  Judgment. 
It  [Audlcy  End]  has  also  a  bowling  alley,  a  nobly  well 

wall'd,  wooded,  and  water'd  park,  full  of  fine  collines  and 

ponds. — Evelyn.  Memoirs.  September,  1G54. 

CO'LLIQUATE,  v.  ^  Lat.  Colliquere,  (con, 
Colli'quable.  I  and  liquere,  to  me\t. ) 

Colliqua'tion.  V     To  melt  together ;  to 

Colli'quative.  I  melt   or   dissolve.      Vr. 

Colliquefa'ction.     J    Colliquation, — 
A  consumption  of  the  radical  humour,  or  sub- 
stance of  the  body.     Also  a  melting,  resolving,  or 
dissohing. 

But  ice  will  dissolve  in  any  way  of  heat ;  for  it  will  dis- 
solve with  fire  ;  it  will  coltiquate  in  water,  or  warme  oyl. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

For  simply  all  goods  are  not  common  araonge  all  friends. 

but  those  only  who  being  severed  apart  in  body,  conjoyn  and 

colliijuatc  as  it  were  per  force,  their  soul?  toge'.ijer,  neither 

\rilling  nor  beleeving  that  they  should  be  twain  but  q^  n,.  - 

Holland.  Plutarch,  '    '  ,i. 

That  which   is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  siccity,  will  suffer 

colliquation  from  an  aqueous  humidity. 

Brmon.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c,  1. 
Such  abroth  or  sipping  is  this,  as  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  more  soveraigne  restorative  for  all  colliqualions  and  con- 
sumptions whatsoever,  nor  that  will  sooner  set  upon  their 
feet  againe  those  who  be  farre  gone  and  spent  that  way. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  25. 

The  getting  forth,  or  spreading  of  the  spirits,  (which  is  a 

degree  of  getting  forth,)  hath  five  differing  operations.     If 

the  spirits  be  detained  within  the  body,  and  move  more 

violently,  there  followeth  colliquation  ;  as  in  metals,  &c. 

Bacon.  Hatural  History,  §  320. 
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Afterthe  incorporation  of  metals  hy  simple  coUiquefaction, 
for  the  better  discovery  of  the  nature  and  consents  and  dis- 
sents of  metals,  it  should  be  liliewise  tried  by  incorporating 
of  tlieir  dissolutions. — Bacon.  Physialoriical  Remains. 

And  thus  Agricola  in  divers  places  informs  us,  when  cop- 
per, or  the  ore  of  it  is  coUiquated  by  the  violence  of  the  fire 
with  cadmia,  the  sparks,  that  in  great  multitudes  do  fly 
upwards,  do  some  of  them  stick  to  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the 
furnaces,  in  the  form  of  little  and  (for  the  most  part)  white 
bubbles.— Bojie.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 

The  tender  consistence  renders  it  more  coliiquaile  and 
consumptive. — Harvey.  On  Consumptions. 

And  so  when  sand  and  ashes  are  well  melted  together  and 
sulTered  to  cool,  there  is  generated  by  the  colUqualion  that 
sort  of  concretion  we  call  glass.— JSoyZe.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 


CO'LLOCATE,  u.  ^  Fr.  Colloquer,  Collo- 
Co'llocate,  Of//.  \ cation:  It.  Collocazioiie; 
Coi.loca'tion.  j  Lat.  CoZfoca^Ms,  past  part. 

of  Cullocare,  (from  con,  and  locare) — 

To  place  together ;  to  put,  set,  station  together. 

In  which  doing  beside  the  laud  and  praise  that  ye  shall 
consecute  thereby  of  all  good  men,  we  shall  so  have  your 
acquitals  in  our  remembrance,  as  ye  shall  have  cause  to 
think  your  travels,  pains  and  studies  herein  in  the  best  wise 
coltocale  and  employed.  —  Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  28. 
The  Xing,  to  his  Ambassadors,  1529, 

"When  he  had  perfighte  knowledge  where  the  earle  with 
his  armye  was  soiourneynge,  he  hauynge  continuall  repaire 
of  his  subiectes  to  hjTn,  beganne  incontjTiently  withoute 
delaie  to  marshall  and  collocate  in  order  his  battailes  (lyke 
a  valyaunt  capteine  and  polletique  leader.) 

Hall.  Rich.  in.  an.  3. 

They  supposed  their  Gods  by  the  power  of  spells  and  ma- 
gicall  consecrations  to  be  retained  and  shut  up  in  their 
temples,  as  birds  in  a  cage,  or  the  devil  in  a  circle,  that  so 
their  suppliants  might  know  where  to  have  them  when  they 
had  occasion  to  seeke  unto  them  ;  and  that,  for  such  retain- 
ing or  circumscribing  of  them  in  a  certain  place,  aa  idol  was 
necessary  as  the  centre  of  their  collocation. 

Mede.   Works.   Objections  Answered,  b.  ii. 

AVe  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the  accusative,  which 
in  modern  languages  (a   few  instances  excepted)  is  only 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say,  it  being  subsequent 


to  i 


"With  re.';pect  to  your  style,  if  elegance  consists  in  the 
choice  and  collocation  of  words,  you  have  a  most  indubitable 
title  to  it ;  for  you  have  on  all  occasions  selected  the  most 
appropriate  expressions,  and  have  given  to  them  the  most 
beautiful  arrangement ;  and  this  is  almost  the  greatest 
praise,  which  a  composition  can  claim. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  To  R.  Orme. 

COLLO'GUE,  V.  ^  Fr.  Collogue:  It.  Colto. 
Collo'guin'g,  o(//.  I  guio ;  Sp.Cologuio:  Lat. 
Collo'quv.  I   Collogui,   to   speak   toge- 

Collo'quial.  f  ther,  to  parley  ;   con,  and 

Co'lloquist.  j  loqxii,  to  speak,  (is  lagui- 

Co'llocutor.  j  tur,  qui  suo  loco  quodquo 

verbum  sciens  ponit,  Varro,  lib.  v. )     As  generally 
applied,  to  collogue  is — 

To  confer,  or  converse ;  with  deceitful  or  delu- 
sive designs. 

Colloquy, — a  conference,  conversation,  or  dis- 
course together. 


minds,  it  puts  such  men  on  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  him 
(the  Deity]  and  to  propitiate  his  favour  by  their  zeal  in 
ksser  matters. — Up.  Wilkins.  OJ  Natural  Itetig.  b.  i.  c.  14. 

Such  base  flattery,  stupend  parasiticall  fawning  and  col- 
loguing, &c.  brawles,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would 
aske  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomize  every  member. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  74. 

It  is  a  good  mark  of  a  spurious  epistle  (whereof  we  have 
good  store,  devised  by  colloguing  knaves,  and  fathered  on 
the  first  popes)  when  any  of  them  talketh  in  an  imperious 
strain,  or  arrogateth  such  a  power  to  himself. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  s.  19. 


And  in  his  book  de  Legihus  Cicero  brings  in  his  collocutor, 
saying.  Sit  igitur  hoc  a  principio  persuasum,  &c.  i.e.  Let 
this  be  what  every  member  of  the  commonwealth  is  fully 
convinced  of  from  the  beginning,  that  the  Gods  are  lords 
and  governours  of  all  things,  &c. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  3. 


COL 

He  has  taught  Samson  the  tales  of  Circe,  and  the  Syrens, 
at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his  colloquy  with  Delilah. 
Ramblet,tio.  UO. 
Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  are, 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care. 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  Aehaie.—Cowper.  Conversation. 
The  colloquists  in  this  dialogue  being  ail  real  persons, 
though  concealed  under  feigned  names,  as  Dryden  has  hinted 
in  the  introduction,  we  are  prompted  by  that  curiosity  which 
delights  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  literary  secrets, 
to  try  whether  by  some  circumstance  or  other  the  persons 
whom  he  had  here  in  contemplation,  may  not  he  ascertained. 
Malone.  Life  of  Dryden. 

CO'LLOP,  n.  The  Fr.  Charhonnee  is  a  carbo- 
nado (qv.)  or  collop.  Charhonner,  is  to  callow,  or 
make  black  with  a  coal,  (Cotgrave.)  As  carbo- 
nado, from  charhonnee,  so  collop  (by  corruption )  from 
the  obsolete  collow,  to  colly,  (qv. )  or  make  black 
with  a  coal.     And  then  applied  to — 

Any  thing  of  similar  form  and  shape  to  a  collop ; 
i.  e.  a  piece  (to  be  dressed  on  the  coals). 

Bust.  Safe?  do  you  hear?  take  notice  what  plight  you 
find  me  In,  if  there  want  but  a  collop  or  a  steek  o'me,  look 
toX—Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  llaid  of  the  Mill,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

They  were  driven  to  use  great  extremity  to  the  poor  soul- 
diers  (which  had  travelled  sore  and  taken  great  pains  in  the 
wars)  to  make  them  restore  back  such  a  collop  out  of  their 
gain,  and  the  rather,  because  many  of  them  had  already 
spent  it  every  peny. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  116. 

I  heare  also  that  some  other  flitches  haue  foregone  the 
like  collops,  but  let  such  matters  be  scanned  by  men  of  more 
discretion. — Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  c.  2. 

Because  he  hathe  covere'J  hip  face  with  his  fatnes,  and 
hathe  collopes  in  [his]  flacke.— Geneva  Biile.  Job,  xv.  27. 

Tinvolve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  the  lard ; 

Sweet-breais  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 

About  the  sides  ;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad. 

COLLUCTA'TION.  Lat.  Colhtctatus,  past 
part,  of  Colluctari,  {con,  and  luctari ;  of  uncertain 
etymology,)  to  struggle,  to  wrestle. 

A  struggle,  a  conflict. 

Phlegm  transforms  her  [the  phansie]  into  water  and 
fishes  ;  and  the  shadowy  melancholy  intangles  her  in  the 
tion  with  old  hags  and  hobgoblins,  and  frights  her 


Unless  peradventure  it  may  seem  still  easier,  if  we  super- 
adde  also,  I'hat  the  being  assimilated  to  these  cherubick 
orders  is  not  without  considerable  colluctation  and  conflict, 
the  soul  not  being  able  to  approach  the  angelical  nature  in 
her  inward  advances  but  witb  pain  and  agonie. 

Id.  Appendix  to  Defence,  c.  11. 

Yr.Colluder,  collusion:  It. 
Collusions ;  Lat.  Culludere  ,■ 
con,  and  ludere ;  (ludere,  a 
Lydis,  who  first  introduced 
them  {ludi)  into  Hetruria, 
whence  theRomans received 


COLLU'DE,  V. 
Collu'der,  n. 
Collu'dino,  n. 

COLLU'SION. 
COLLU'SIVE. 
COLLU'SIVELY. 

them. ) 

To  play  together,  to  game  together ;  to  unite 
in  the  same  play,  game,  or  trick ;  and  thus,  to 
unite  for  purposes  of  fraud  or  deception. 
If  fals  fickil  tunges,  suche  cloked  collusion 
Kath  brought  nobil  princes  to  extreme  confusion. 

Skelton.  The  Crown  of  Laurel. 
Well  let  vs  now  leue  the  cloked  collusion,  that  remayned 
in  Fraunce,   and  returne  to  the  open  dissimulacion,  whicll 
now  appeared  in  Englande. — Halt.  Hen.  VI.  an.  36. 

Colluders  yourselves,  as  violent  to  this  law  of  God  by  your 
unmerciful  binding,  as  the  Pharisees  by  their  unbounded 
loosening. — Milton.  Telrachordon. 

Your  goodly  glozings  and  time-serving  colludings  with 
the  state,  are  but  like  watermen  upon  the  Thames,  looking 
one  way,  rowing  another  way. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ceesar,  p.  43. 
This  notwithstanding,  ye  reasons,  that  M.  Hardinge  hath 
here  founde  out.  are  so  sclender  &  so  simple,  &  so  guilefully, 
&  vntruely  gathered,  that  his  frendes  of  y'  side  may  happily 
suspecte,  he  ha,d  vsed  some  collusion  to  betraie  their  cause. 
Jewell.  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  602. 
j  For  if  they  would  simplie  and  heartelie  search  for  the 
I  truth,  they  would  not  vse  these  craftie  collusions  and  deceit- 
ful iugglings. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1071. 

This  would  authorize  marriage  in  both  parties  after 
divorce  for  adulterie,  which  is  a  matter  not  fully  resolved 
1  on  among  diuines,  and  may  breed  collusive  divorces  or  will- 
full  breache  of  wedlock,  to  the  intent  to  marye  elsewhere. 

Strype.  Life  of  Bp.  Whitgift.  Records,  b.  iii.  No.  17. 

A  second  character  is,  that  they  [miracles]  be  done  pub- 

lickly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to 

suspect  artilioe  and  collusion.— Atterbury,  wl,  iii.  Ser.  11. 
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If  they  let  things  take  their  course,  they  will  be  repre- 
sented as  colluding  with  sedition,  or  at  least  tacitly  encou- 
raging it.  If  they  remonstrate  against  persecution,  they 
propagate  rebellion. — Burke.  Let.  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

But  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  they  dare  not  contradict  me,  that   the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  creditors  are 
collusive  parties,  and  that  the  whole  I 
false  colour  and  false  names. — Id.  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debls^  ' 

If  this  had  been  permitted,  the  land  might  '.lave'been 
aliened  collusively  without  the  consent  of  the  superior. 

Btackstone. 

COLLUSTRA'TION.  Lat.  CoUusirarc,  to  en- 
lighten together.  (See  Illustrate.)  The  quota- 
tion explains  the  word. 

Neither  yet  [is  the  moon  illuminated]  by  a  certain  collus- 
tration,  and  mutual  conjunction  of  lights  as  torches  which 
being  set  a  burning  together,  do  augment  the  light. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  953. 

COLLU'TION.  Lat.  Co//«CTe  ;  con,a.nAluerc, 
lutum,  to  wash. 

A  wash  ;  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  a  Lotion. 

If  the  teeth  be  ill  affected,  a  collution  made  with  goafs 
milke,  or  bull's  gall  is  thought  to  be  a  remedie  of  great  elfi 
cac\e.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  12. 

CO'LLY,  n.  >  On  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream, 
Co'lly,  v.  S  Act  i.  sc.  1,  "  Brief  as  the  light- 
ning in  the  collied  night,"  Mr.  Steevens  remarks: 
"  Collied,  i.  e.  black,  smutted  with  coal:  a  word  still 
used  in  the  Midland  counties."  So  in  B.  Jonson's 
Poetaster,  "  Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough." 
{Shakespeare,  v.  184.)  See  Collop. 
To  blacken,  to  darken,  to  obscure. 

Oth.  Now  by  heaven. 
My  blocd  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule. 
And  passion  (having  my  best  iudgnient  collied) 
Assaies  to  leade  the  v/ay.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  bsggar's  weed,  or  else 
dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  fowle  lin- 
nen,  course  raiment  besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  &c. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  554. 

CO'LLYBIST.  Gr.  Ko\\u/8cr,  genus  nummi, 
napa  to  icoXKaaBai  ^ow,  quod  seri  illi  quasi  agglu- 
tinaius  esset  bos,  id  est,  imago  bovis  incusa ; — 

A  species  of  small  brazen  coin,  used  for  change, 
upon  which  the  image  of  an  ox  was  iivprossed, 
(Hesychius.  See  also  Martinius.)  Anl  hence 
applied  to  the  exchange  of  money,  ( Vossius. ) 

KoKKv^iCTris,  —  a  money  changer  ;  one  who 
changes  money  of  greater  value  into  that  of  less, 
(Parkhurst.) 

See  now  how  his  eyes  sparkle  with  holy  anger,  and  dart 
forth  beams  of  indignation,  in  the  faces  of  these  guilty  col- 
lybists  :  see  how  his  hands  deale  strokes  and  ruin  ! 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ's  Procession  to  Ike  Temple. 

CO'LOCYNTH.  Gr.  KoWkuuBis  ;  Fr.  Colo- 
cynlhe,  colvquinthe.    See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

There  is  another  wild  gourd  called  colocynthis  but  that  is 
full  within  and  lesse  than  that  of  the  garden. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  3. 

The  bigots  of  the  Roman  Church  have  but  too  manifestly 
declared  to  all  the  world,  that  if  tliey  were  rerum  pofilt, 
masters  of  our  afl'airs,  they  would  suff"er  nothing  to  grow 
but  their  own  colocynlhs  or  gourds. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Diss,  from  Popery,  Introd. 

CO'LONEL,   >     Also  anciently  written  Corojie/. 

Co'lonelship.  j  (qv.)  ¥t.  Colonel:  It.  Colunello; 
Sp.  Coronel ;  Dut.  Kolonel,  koronel;  Mid.  Lat.  Co- 
ronellus.  So  called,  says  Minshew,  because  he  is 
exercitus  columna,  the  pillar  of  the  army.  Junius 
derives  from  columella,  a  name  given  to  certain 
domestic  servants ;  because  on  them,  veluti  in  co- 
lumellas, the  weight  of  domestic  management  was 
reposed.     A  colonel  is — 

The  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment. 

Captain  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms 

"VVhose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seise, 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

Milton,  son.  8. 

Spite  of  his  lordship,  and  his  colonelship, 
Or  the  judge's  favour,  I  will  make  him  render 
A  bloody  and  a  strict  accompt. 
Massinger   A  New  Way  to  Pan  Old  Debts,  Act  lu  sc.  2. 
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^Vhen  he  forsook  the  peaceful  dwelling, 

And  out  he  went  a  colonelting. 

Strange  hopes  and  fears  possest  the  nation, 

How  he  could  manage  that  vocation, 

Until  lie  show'd  it  to  a  wonder, 

How  nobly  he  could  fight  and  plunder.— JTudiirai.  Elegy. 

He  now  supports,  by  scores,  and  dozens, 

His  very  honourable  cousins. 

And  entertains,  with  wine  and  cards, 

Half  the  gay  colonels  of  the  guards. 

Cawthorn.  The  Temple  of  Hymen. 
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Fr.  Colonie;  It.  and  Sp. 
Colonia  ;  Lat.  Colonus.  So 
called  a  colendo,  because^ 
The  persons  of  which  it 
'(so.  the  colony)  consisted 
removed  from  one  country 
and  settled  in  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 


CO'LONY. 

Co'loner,  n. 

Colo'nial. 

Colo'nical. 

Co'lonize,  v. 

Co'lonist. 

Colo  niza'ti 

Co'lonizing, 
latter. 

At  our  first  c5ming  to  anker  on  this  shore  we  saw  a  great 
rnioke  rise  in  the  Isle  Raonoak  neere  the  place  where  I 
left  our  colony  in  the  yeere  15S7,  which  smoke  put  us  in 
good  hope  that  some  of  the  colony  were  there  expecting  my 
return  out  of  Englaud.— ifac7i(u<(«.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  291. 

They  that  would  thus  colonize  the  stars  with  inhabitants, 
do  place  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  as  was  said  before,  the 
purest,  the  most  immaterial,  and  refined  intellectual  crea- 
tures, whence  the  Almighty  calls  those  he  will  have  to  be 
immediately  about  his  persons,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the 
hierarchy  of  angels. — Howell,  b.  iii.  s.  1.  Let.  9. 

For  there  was  never  an  hand  drawn,  that  did  double  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  world,  before  this ;  for  so  a  man  may  truly 
term  it,  if  he  shall  put  to  account,  as  well  that  that  is,  as  that 
■which  may  be  hereafter,  by  the  farther  occupation  and  colo- 
Kixitty  of  those  countries,  [America.]— 5acon.  Holy  War. 

■\\Tien  they  had  registered  and  placed  the  coloners,  they 
remained  still  themselves  in  the  same  coionie.  which  they 
had  as  witness  of  their  innocence,  and  just  dealings. 

Holland.  Livirs,  p.  U7. 

Colonical  services  were  those  which  were  done  by  the 
Ceorls  and  Socmen,  (that  is  husbandmen)  to  their  lords  [the 
King  and  Thanes]  of  all  sorts,  for  some  portions  also  of  their 
outlands. — Spelman.  On  Feuds  8,-  Tenures,  c.  25. 

As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 

Soft  whispers  first,  and,  mournful  murmurs  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  aroimd. 

Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blast 

Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last. — Dryden.  Eleonora. 

Can  ye  lead  out  to  distant  colonies, 

Th'  o'erflowings  of  a  people  or  your  wrong'd 

Brethren,  by  impious  persecution  driven. 

And  arm  their  breasts  with  fortitude  to  try 

New  regions.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.iii. 

This  furnished  an  opportunity  for  examining  into  the 
value  of  the  French  constitution,  either  considered  as  appli- 
cable to  colonial  government  or  in  its  own  nature. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  Hew  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

jFrom  the  free,  I  come  now  to  the  barbarians  in  bonds. 
By  these  I  mean  the  vast  multitudes  stolen  yearly  from  the 
opposite  continent,  and  sacrificed  by  the  colunisls  to  their 
great  idol,  the  God  of  Gain. 

Warbiirton.  Wcrlis,  vol.  x.  Ser.  20. 

Our  ministers  are  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  our  trade 
and  manufactures,  that  our  growth  by  colonization,  by  con- 
quest, have  concurred  to  accumulate  immense  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  some  individuals. — Burke.  ThePresent  Discontents. 

If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  had  been  of 
Buch  moderate  extent,  as  bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  present 
state,  the  progress  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  same  benefit  as  that  of  other  nations. 

Robertson.  America,  vol.  iv.  b.  viii. 

CO'LONNADE.     It.  Colonnata,  cohnna  ;   Fr. 
Columne ;  Lat.  Colunma.     See  Coloin. 
A  range  of  columns. 

The  sun  shines,  broken,  through  yon  arch  that  rears 
This  once-round  fabric,  half  deprived  by  years, 
Which  rose  a  stately  coUonode,  and  crown'd 
Encircling  pillars  now  unfaithful  found  ; 
In  fragments,  these  the  fall  of  those  forbode. 
Which,  nodding,  just  UD-he?ve  their  crumbling  load. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  fi.  4. 

COLO'SS, 

CoLo'ssi;s. 

COLO'SSAL. 
COLO'SSEAN, 
COLO'SSICK. 

cause,  on   account  of  its  immense  height,   ocu- 
lorum    aciem  fruntrarelur.       See    Martiaius    aud 
Vossius. 
A  statue  of  great  height  and  size. 


But  the  colosse  of  the  snn,  which  stood  at  Rhodes,  and 
was  wrought  by  Chares  of  Lyndes,  apprentice  to  the  above- 
named  Lyssippus,  was  above  all  others  most  admirable  ;  for 
it  carried  seventie  cubits  in  height :  well,  as  mightie  an 
image  as  it  was,  it  stood  not  on  end  above  threescore  years 
and  six ;  for  in  an  earthquake  that  then  happened  it  was 
ovcrthrowne  :  but  lying  as  it  doth  along,  a  wonderfull  and 
prodigious  thing  it  is  to  view  and  behold. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxxiv.  c.  7. 
Who,  rapt  with  wonder  of  their  famous  praise 
Admire  their  statues,  their  eolossoes  great : 
Their  rich  triumphal  arcks  which  they  did  raise, 
Their  huge  pyramids,  which  do  heaven  threat. 

Spenser.  On  Scandenberg,  son.  3. 

Men  merely  great 

Tliink  they  bear  all  the  kingdom's  worth  before  them ; 
Yet  differ  not  from  those  colossick  statues, 
Wiich,  with  heroick  forms  without  o'erspread. 
Within  are  nought  but  mortar,  flmt,  and  lead. 

Chapman.  Trag.  of  Bussf  D'Amhois. 

K.  Henry.       First  Ireland, 

The  common  stage  of  novelty,  presented 

This  gew-gaw  to  oppose  us  :  there  the  Geraldincs 

And  Butlers  once  again  stood  in  support 

Oi  this,  colossicit&i\xe.— Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Though  Britain's  genius  the  wide  wave  bestrides, 

And  like  a  vast  colossus  lowering  stands 

With  one  foot  planted  on  the  continent ; 

Yet  be  not  wholly  wrapp'd  in  public  cares. 

Young.  On  the  Situation  of  the  Kingdom. 

Credulous,  the  train, 

Surrounding,  in  religious  rapture  see 
The  coliiist'ijn  image  of  their  god 
Smile  on  the  hero,  meriting  the  smiles 
Of  deities  and  mortals.  Glover.  The  Alhenaid,  b.  x. 

The  great  hall,  with  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  upper  end, 
in  which  he  [Kent]  proposed  to  place  a  colossal  Jupiter  was 
a  noble  idea. —  Walpole.  Architects  in  the  Reign  of  Geo.  II. 

Fr.  Couleur;  It.  Colore  j 
Sp.  Color;  Dut.  Kolew; 
Lat.  Color.  Of  uncertain 
etymology.  Vossius  sug- 
gests the  Gr.  Xpinvvmiv, 
colorare,  by  metathesis, 
and  the  change  of  n  into 
^  I.  Scheidius  thinks  from 
KoAoi,  (quod  ideiTi  ac  «€iA», 
vol  KiXKai,  tundendo  per- 
cutio,)  and  that  color  is — 
perculsio,  species  oculos 
percelhns. 

To  colour  was  used  early 
m  our  language,  (met. ) — 

To  give  a  fair  or  specious  appearance,  (sc. )  for 
purposes  of  deception,  of  delusion ;  to  remove  un- 
ploasing,  offensive  appearances ;  to  render  pleasing 
and  agreeable,  worthy  of  favour  or  approbation. 

As  hym  thougte,  in  the  world  hire  pere  nas, 

So  whit,  ne  of  such  colour,  ny  in  eche  maner  so  gent. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  24. 
King  Knout  thogte  how  he  mygte  best  herof  do 
To  bynjTue  hem  her  erj-tage,  he  adde  some  colour  of  rygte. 
Id.  p.  313. 
Eche  man  soteleth  sleithe.  synne  to  huyde. 
And  coloreth  hit  for  a  connyngs. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  300. 
I      Thei  hadden  sent  a  litil  boat  in  the  sea  nndtr  colour  ao 
thei  schulden  bigynne  to  streeche  forth  their  ancris  fro  the 
former  part  of  the  schip,  Poule  seide  to  the  centurien  and  to 
the  knyghtis,  but  these  men  dwellen  in  the  schip  ghe  moun 
not  be  maad  saaf. — Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  27. 
1       And  had  let  downe  the  bote  into  the  sea,  vnder  the  co?!- 
loure  as  thoughe  they  woulde  haue  cast  ankers  out  of  the 
I  fore  ship ;  Paul  said  unto  the  vnder  captayne  and  the  soul- 
diers,  excepts  these  abyde  in  the  shyp,  ye  cannot  be  safe. 
Bible,  lojl.  lb. 
For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe; 
1  n'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two. 

Chaucer.  The  Knigklcs  Tale,  v.  1012. 
Jlin  English  eke  is  unsufficient. 
It  muste  ben  a  Rethor  excellent, 
That  coude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art, 
If  he  shuld  hire  descriven  ony  part. 

Id.  The  Sjuieres  Talc,  v.  10,SJ3. 

And  this  malice 

Under  the  colour  of  iustice 

Is  hid.  Goucr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Like  vnto  the  camelion, 

Whiche  vpon  euery  sondrie  hewe. 


CO'LOUR,  V. 

Co'lour,  n. 

Co'lourable. 

Co'lourableness, 

Co'lourablt. 

Co'lorate,  adj. 

Colora'tion. 

CoLORl'FfCK. 

Co'louring,  n. 

Co'lourist. 

Co'lourless. 

Co'louklessness. 

Co'lourlv. 

Co'lourishing, 


Uii 


Id.  lb. 


Specially  sir  Wyllyam  of  Dormans  preched  the  sayd  quarell 
fro  cite  to  cile,  and  fro  towne  to  towne,  so  wysely  and  so 
notably,  that  all  that  harde  hym  lent  themselfe  to  his  opi- 
nion, so  that  the  businesse  of  the  realme  was  by  him  and  by 
his  wordes  so  coloured  that  it  was  maruaile  to  speke  therof. 
Beniers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  232. 
350 
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In  eotoryng  the  warre  bitwene  lordes,  to  Make  their  ■rafte 
the  fayrer,  the  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  kyng  Richarde  of 
Englande,  it  was  sayd,  he  consented  to  the  takyng  of  the 
lady  of  Burbone,  mother  to  the  French  queue. 

•   Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  c.  389. 

But  lastly  by  coloure  or  fleynge  backe,  they  brought  Ed- 
fryde  into  a  streite  amang  hyllys  and  moutaynes,  and  slewe 
hym  there  with  a  great  parte  of  bis  people. 

Fabyan,  vol.  1.  c.  35* 

It  is  a  colour  of  rhetorike,  and  is  called  Anantopodosis, 
that  is  to  saye,  an  aunswerto  anobiectiou  that  a  man  might 
haue  here  made,  on  this  maner. — Frith.   Workes,  p.  6f . 

It  appereth,  what  manifest  injurie  and  dishonour  they  did 
to  the  queen's  majesty,  to  assign  the  arms  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  the  French  queene,  and  that  in  all  their  pageants : 
and  being  admonished  thereof  by  the  ambassador,  would 
neither  make  collorable  excuse,  nor  leave  it. 
Burnet.  Records,  b.vi.  No.54.  A  short  Discussion,  Aug. i559. 

In  publishing  this  treatise,  my  labor  principally  tendeth 
to  this  end ;  to  remoue  all  fig-leaues  from  our  vnbeliefe, 
that  either  it  may  haue  cause  to  shake  off  the  colourable 
pretences  of  ignorance ;  or  if  we  will  not  he  perswaded ; 
that  our  selfe-will  may  rest  inexcusaoler 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  667. 

The  prophet  Jeremie  forbiddeth  the  Jewes  captiues  to 
como  neare  the  abhominacions  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  coloura- 
hly  and  feinedly  to  geue  auye  consent  to  them. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godlie  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

He  wil  geue  you  his  good  thiges  frely,  if  your  yl  thingca 
displease  you  hartily.  Onely  he  willeth  yt  there  be  no 
colourings,  which  shall  preuail  nothing  we  him. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

But  when  this  vsuall  practise  of  the  papistes  was  onca 
accomplished,  there  wanted  then  no  secret  shifts,  no  worldlie 
wyles  for  the  craftie  colouring  of  this  mischief. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Richard  Hunne,  p.  737. 

But  I  wyll  tell  you,  maistre  persone.  Menliri  spirilui 
sajicto,  is  to  face  downe  the  Holy  Ghoste  wj'th  a  lye,  to  seke 
to  deceyue  God  by  a  falsehede,  colourty  and  slyely  to  dys- 
semble.— .BffZe.  yl;)o%i/,  fol.  117. 

Such  end  had  the  kidd,  for  he  nould  warned  be 


Then  did  I  see  a  bridge  made  all  of  gold 

Ouer  the  sea,  from  one  to  other  side, 
Withouten  prop  or  pillour  it  t'  vphold. 

But  like  a  coloured  rainbowe  arched  wide. 

Id.  The  Ruins  of  Time. 
But  say  what  mean  those  eolour'd  streaks  in  heaven. 
Distended  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd. 
Or  serve  they  as  a  flowrie  verge  to  binde 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watrie  cloud 
Least  it  agaiue  dissolve  and  show'r  the  earth? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live.— W.  Comut. 

Let  them  be  well  assured  that  the  honie  which  they  eale 
with  fraude,  shall  turne  in  the  end  into  true  gall,  for  as 
much  as  lawes  are  the  sacred  image  of  his  wisdom,  who  most 
seuerely  punisheth  those  colourable  and  subtle  crimes  that 
seldome  are  taken  within  the  walke  of  humaine  justice. 

Hooker.  Fcclesiasticall  Politie,  b.v.  p.  453. 


Amongst  etiriosities,  I  shall  place  colouration,  though  it 
be  somewhat  better  :  for  beauty  in  flowers  is  their  pcehenii- 
nence. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  506.    " 

For  had  the  tunicles  and  humours  of  the  eye,  all  or  any 
of  them  been  colorate,  many  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  the 
visible  object  would  have  been  stopt  and  suffocated  before 
they  could  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where  the  formal 
organ  of  vision  is  situate. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content,  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that  intellectu.il 
acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evocation,  and  new  ini- 
pre.'^sions  but  the  colourishing  of  old  stamps  which  stood 
pale  iu  the  soul  before.— Brotivi.  Vulg.  Err.  To  the  Reader. 

In  this  composition  of  white,  the  several  rays  do  not  suffer 
any  change  in  their  colorijtck  qualities  by  acting  upon  one 
another ;  but  are  only  mixed,  and  by  a  mixture  of  their 
colours  produce  white. — Newton.  Optics. 

That  then  God  should  visit  him  [man]  by  sending  his  son 
into  the  world  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved  ; 
this  is,  so  far  above  our  imaginations  as  well  as  deserts,  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  colourable  pretence  for  inSdelity, 
that  it  is  too  great  a  thing  for  mankind  to  believe. 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  of  age;  and  in  her  minority,  they 
pretended  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  belonged  to 
the  states :  and  therefore  they  gathered  together  many  of 
her  mal-administrations,  for  which  they  might  the  more 
colourablti  put  her  out  of  the  government. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1559. 

Such  were  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  and  the  rest  of  the  good  colourists,  who  have  come 
nearest  to  the  truth  of  nature.— Z)rj(fen.  Dufretnoy,  N.  200. 
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Vay,  I  would  not  have  our  exreriraenter  employ  none  but  ' 
Te^etable  substances  about  his  eolorafions,  but  sometimes 
make  use  of  animal  ones,  and  (more  often)  of  minerals. 

£o!ile.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  807. 

Bjt  tlie  next  time  I  came,  though  it  were  upon  appoint- 
ment, his  metal  proved  again  unserviceable,  and  instead  of 
beins  colorless,  when  it  was  cold,  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
stained  with  blue  and  yellow,  and  was  besides  brittler  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.— /d.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

And  I  thought,  that,  if  opportunity  had  not  been  wanting, 
this  salt  would  have  appeared  purgative,  as  some  factitious 
salts,  that  resemble  it  in  transparency,  colourlessness,  and 
figure,  have  been  observed  to  be.— 7d.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  816. 

Vain  is  the  hope  by  colouring  to  display 

Tlie  bright  effulgence  of  the  noontide  ray. 

Or  paint  the  fiill-orb'd  ruler  of  the  skies, 

With  pencils  dipt  in  dull  terrestrial  dyes. 

Mason.  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Shortly  before  the  first  edition  of  thise  works  was  pub- 
lished, some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  process  em-  i 
ployed  by  the  great  cnlourists  of  former  times  had  been 
preserved;  and  I  was  furnished  by  an  eminent  artist  with 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  discovered. 
Ualone.  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Water,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
smooth.— Sarie.  0»  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 


COLT, 

Colt, 

Co'ltish. 

C 


■;.■•  \ 

SH.  I 

SHLY.  J 


Ihre  seems  to  consider  the 
A.  S.  and  Eng.  Coif,  the  Sw.  Kidt, 
and  Eng.  Child,  A.  S.  Cild,  i.  e. 
any  thing  borne  or  begotten,  to  : 


be  tlie  same  word  differently  written  and  applied 
See  Child. 

The  young  male  of  the  horse  is  called  a  colt; 
and  it  is,  consequentially,  applied  to — 

That  which  has  the  frolicksomeness,  wanton- 
ness, wildness,  or  other  distuiguishing  quality  of 
that  animal. 

"  From  Decker's  Bellman's  Night  Walks,  &c. 
1616,  it  appears  (Mr.  Steevens  'says)  that  the 
technical  term  for  any  innkeeper  or  hackney-man 
who  had  been  cheated  of  horses,  was  a  colt." 
Hence  to  colt,  is— 

To  befool,  to  trick. 


And 


seide  to  hem,  go  ye  into  the  castel  that  is  agens  you, 
lOon  ye  achulen  fynde  an  asse  tied  and  a  colt  with 
tye  ye,  and  bryngith  to  me. —  Wiclif.  Matlhew,  c,  21. 


Go  into  the  towne  that  lyeth  ouer ; 

ye  shal  fynde  an  asse  bound,  and  he 

them  &  bnng  them  vi 
And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coltes  tothe. 
As  many  a  yere  as  it  is  passed  benne. 
Sin  that  my  tappe  of  lif  began  to  renne. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Prologue, 


1  his  behalf,  and  t 


'arch,  p.  728.  ' 
Wliat  bootes  it  to  breake  a  colte,  and  to  let  him  straight 
runne  loose  at  randome.  Being  straight  left  unto  them- 
selves, and  their  owne  inordinate  life  and  manners  they 
eftsoones  forgot  what  before  they  were  taught,  and  so  sooue 
as  they  were  out  of  sight,  by  themselves  shooi-e  off  their 
bridles,  and  beganne  to  colte  anew,  more  licenciously  than 
before.- Spenser.  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland. 

Pegasus  still  reares  himself  on  high,  1 

And  collishly  doth  kick  the  cloudes  in  sky.  I 

Certain  Devises,  ^-c.  presented  to  her  Majesty,  1587. 
Z,.  Cham.  Well  said  Lord  Sands, 
Your  coifs  tooth  is  not  cast  yet  ? 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  nil.  Act  i.  8C.  3. 
The  pamper'i' 
Impatii 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  b.  iii. 
His  free  born  vigour  yet  unbroke 
To  lordly  man's  usurping  yoke, 
The  bounding  colt  forgets  to  play. 
Basking  beneath  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  stretch'd  among  the  daisies  pied 
Of  a  green  dingle's  sloping  side. 

Warton,  Ode  10.  The  First  of  April 
Plants  raised  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong, 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong. 
And  without  discipline  the  fav'rite  child,  j 

Like  a  neglected  forester  runs  wild.  ! 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour, 

COLU'MBARIE.     Lat.  Columbaria,  (so.)  do-  | 

mus Tlie  bird  is  said  to  be  called  Culumba,  from 

its  swimming  or  floating  motion,  (Gr.  KoXf/t/Sav, 
to  swim. ) 

A  place,  a  house  for  doves  or  pigeons.  j 
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For  that  it  containeth  very  much  salt  ,■  as  beside  the  efTecf  s 
before  expressed,  is  discernabie  by  taste  ;  and  the  earth  of 
columbaries  or  dove-houses,  so  much  desired  in  tlie  artifice 
of  salt-petre. — Brown,  Vulgar  Flrrours,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

CO'LUMBINE.  Vr.Columbin;  so  called,  says 
Skinner,  because  the  flowers  appear  to  represent 
the  form  or  figure  (columbarum)  of  doves. 


CO'LUMN,  n.^       Fr.  Cohmne ,-  It.  Coloyma ; 

Colu'mnar.         I   Sp.  Columna  ,-  Lat.  Colamna:, 

Colu'mnary.       (  so    called    because   they  arc 

Co'lumned.       j  supports  (culmina)  to  the  top 

or  roof,  (  Festus. )     And  culmina,  so  called  because 

the  ancients  covered  their  buildings  with  straw  or 

thatch,  {culmo.)     See  the  example  from  Wotton. 

It  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  which  stands  as 

columns  do  ; — firmly,  regularly,  side  by  side,  as  the 

columns  of  a  page,  a  column  of  troops. 

Pillars  which  we  may  likewise  call  columnes.  for  the  word 
among  artificers  is  almost  naturalized,  I  could  distinguish 
into  simple  and  compounded.- Jfoi/on.  Flem.  of  Arclutect. 

Then  having  learned  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  procured  a 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  code,  he  added  two  more  columns;  in 
one,  tlie  Hebrew  text  and  letters,  in  the  otlier,  the  same 
text,  in  Greeke  letters  :  and  this  he  called  hexapla. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Which  is  in  some  way  not  beyond  the  contrivance  of  art, 
in  submersions  and  inlays,  inverting  the  extremes  of  the 
plant,  and  fetching  the  root  from  the  top,  and  also  imitated 
in  handsome  columnory  work  in  the  inversion  of  the  ex- 
tremes.—B/ow/j.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

O'er  this  a  vocal  organ  mounted  high 
On  marble  columns,  strikes  the  wond'ring  eye. 
And  feeds  at  once  two  senses  with  delight. 
Sweet  to  the  ear,  and  splendid  to  the  sight. 

Hughes.  The  Triumph  of  Peace. 
Here  columns  heap'd  on  prostrate  columns,  torn 
From  their  firm  base,  increase  the  mould'ring  mass, 
Far  as  the  sight  can  pierce,  appear  the  spoils 
Of  sunk  magnificence. —  Warton.  Pleas,  of  Melancholy. 
His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column' d  aisle  ; 
With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 

The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. — Lord  Byron.  Giaour. 

CO'LURES,  n.  Lat.  Coluri ;  Gr.  Ko\nvpoi, 
curtailed.  Circles  drawn  through  the  poles,  cut- 
ting the  equinoctial  into  equal  parts,  the  zodiack 
into  unequal;  called  KoAoupoi,  (Vossius,)  as  if 
KoKoi  TTjc  ovpav,  Cauda  mutili ;  because  part  of  1 
them  is  invisible  to  us,  and  of  such  part  they  seem 
to  be  {mutili)  deprived  or  destitute. 

Thence  full  of  anguish  driven 

The  space  of  seven  continu'd  nights  he  rode 
I       With  darknefts,  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
1      He  circl'd,  four  times  cross'd  the  carr  of  night  i 

From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  cnlure. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Correct  old  time  alludes  to  that  great  man's  Grecian  Chro- 
nology, which  he  reformed  on  those  two  sut)liine  concep- 
tions, the  dilTerence  between  the  reigns  of  kind's,  and  the 
generations  of  men,  and  the  positions  of  the  cnlurcs  of  the 
equinox  and  solstices,  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition.—  Warburton.  Commentary  on  the  Essay  on  Man. 


CO'MART,  n.  Is  the  reading  of  the  quarto, 
1604.  The  folio  (as  quoted  below)  cou'nant,  which 
has  been  rejected  by  the  editors,  because  it  "makes 
a  tautology  ;"  though  comart  is  confessedly  a  word 
not  found  elsewhere.  It  is  probably  merely  a  mis- 
print of  the  folio. 

• Wliich  had  return'd 

To  the  inheritance  of  Fortenbras, 

Had  he  bin  vanquisher,  as  by  the  same  cou'nant 

And  carriage  of  the  article  design'd. 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.         Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

CO-MATE,  n.  Co,  and  mate,(qv.)-  which 
Skinner  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Metnn,  to  meet ; 
invcnire,  occurrere ;  because  like  is  easily  asso- 
ciated with  like. 

Due.  Sen.  Now  my  eoe-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custonie  made  this  life  more  sweetc. 
Then  that  of  painted  pompe. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  ' 

CO'MATE.  Hairy.  Lat.  Como,  the  hair ;  per- 
haps from  the  Gr.  Kuafieiv,  to  ornament,  to  adorn. 
The  example  has  been  already  quoted  under  Cau- 
date, (cv.) 


COM 

COMB,  V.     ^       A.  S.    Camb,    pectcn ;     Dut. 

Comb,  n.  I  Kammen,  kemmen ,-    Ger.  Kam- 

Co'MiiER.         \men,  pectinare ;  Dut.and  Dan. 

Co'mbing,  n.   I  Kam  ;      Ger.    Kamm,     pecten. 

Co'mrless.  j  .Junius  thinks  that  camb  (crista 
a\'ium)  is  so  called,  a  Kaiiir-q,  Jlexus,  curvatura ; 
and  that  comb,  for  the  hair,  is  so  used  from  its 
likeness,  dentat®  serratajque  cristie  galUnacca?. 
Wachtcr,  that  the  ancient  Ger.  Kam,  nianns, 
(whence  han,  and  then  hand,)  was  the  primitive 
word,  and  has  remained  to  us, — applied  to  things, 
which  have  incisions  (^incisuras)  similar  to  the 
hand,  pectini,  cristce,  &c. 

To  comb  (or  kemb)  is  to  draw  a  comb  through  the 
hair  or  wool,  so  as  to  separate,  and  disentangle  it. 

Up  riseth  Damian  the  nextemorwe, 
Al  passed  was  his  sicknesse  and  his  sorwe. 
He  kenibeth  him,  he  proineth  hem  &  piketh. 
He  doth  all  that  his  lady  lust  and  liketh. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9885 
She  had  bathe,  she  had  reste. 
And  was  arraied  to  the  beste. 
But  with  no  craft  of  combes  brode 
Thei  might  hir  bore  lockes  shode,— ffou'er.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Yet  he  Icembyng  his  olde  white  heares,  one  of  the  teeth  of 
the  combe  entered  into  his  bed,  wherby  grew  an  impostume, 
by  occasion  wherof,  he  ended  his  honorable  life  for  so  small 
acase.— Goidere  Buke,  Let.  4. 

They  would  bryng  our  men  earthen  poltes  of  the  qnan- 
titie  of  two  gallons,  full  of  hony  and  bony  combes  fur  100 
shelles. — Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  129. 

So  after  that  repentaunce  hath  cast  down  our  combe,  and 
hath  well  shaken  our  disease,  wha  baptismehath  scoured  or 
pourged  vs  and  made  vs  emptie  and  voyde  from  al  synnes, 
there  bee  suche  thinges  ministred,  and  geuen  to  vs  as  maye 
holsomiye  replenish  the  soule  agayne  beeyng  now  well  clcn- 
sede  and  made  voyde. — Vdal.  Luke,  Pref. 

For  Livia  tooke  closely  an  egge  from  under  an  hen  that 
was  sitting,  and  kept  it  warme  sometime  in  her  owne, 
otherwhiles  in  her  woman's  hands  by  turns  one  after  an- 
other, so  long,  untill  there  was  hatched  a  cock-chicken  with 
a  notable  combe  upon  the  head. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  95. 

But  now  in  her  owne  fountaine  bathes  her  fairo 
And  shapefuU  ;  now  kembs  her  golden  haire. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  iv. 
But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  tide. 
Oft  with  a  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide.  Eusden.  lb. 

And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  as  severe  against  old  men 
that  with  black-lead  combes  put  a  lie  upon  their  head.i;  and 
so  disgrace  their  old  age,  which  ought  to  be  relied  upon,  be- 
liev'd  and  reverenc'd  for  truth. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  Millon.  Camus. 

Combers  of  wooll,  made  use  hereof   [spermaceti]    and 
country  people  for  cuts,  aches  and  hard  tumours. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 
The  baldness,  thinness,  and  (as  both  men  and  women 
think)  the  deformity  of  the  hair  is  usually  supplied  by  bor- 
ders and  combings ;  also  by  whole  perukes,  like  artificial 
sculls,  fitted  to  their  head. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  44. 

Kate.  What  is  your  crest,  a  coxcom.be  ? 

Pet.  A  comblesse  cocke,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  a  Shreti;  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

From  their  o'erflowing  combs  you'll  often  press 
Pure  luscious  sweets,  that,  mingling  in  the  glass, 
Correct  the  harshness  of  the  racy  juice. 
And  a  rich  flavour  thro'  the  wine  dift'use. 

Addison.   Virgil,   Geor.  4. 
Demaratus  informed  him,   that  it  was  a  custom  among 
the  Spartans  to  comb  down  and  adjust  their  hair,  when  they 
were  determined  to  fight  till  the  last  extremity. 

Glover,  Leonidas,  Preface. 

Behold  the  fleece  beneath  the  spiky  comb 
Drop  it!  long  locks,  or  from  the  mingling  card. 
Spread  in  soft  flakes  and  swell  the  whiten'd  floor. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

If  any  wool  peculiar  to  our  Isle 

Is  given  by  nature  'tis  the  combers  lock. 

The  soft,  the  snow-white  and  the  long-grown  flake. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

COMB.       Fr.  Combe;    A.S.  Comb;    a  valley 
enclosed  on  either  side  with  hills,  (Somncr.) 

And  then  to  Ina  cali'd  :  O  if  the  roomes.. 

The  walks  and  arbours  in  their  fruitful  coombes. 

Have  famous  been  through  all  the  westerne  plaines, 

In  being  guiltlesse  of  the  lasting  Staines 

Pour'd  on  by  lust  and  murther :  keepe  them  free  ? 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b,  u. 


COM 

Ko  small  delight  the  shepheards  toke  to  see 
A  coomhe  so  dight  in  Flora's  livery, 
Wliere  faire  Feronia  lionour'd  in  the  woods, 
And  all  the  deities  that  haunt  the  floods. 
With  powerful  nature  strove  to  frame  a  plot, 
Whose  like  the  sweet  Arcadia  yielded  not. 

Browne.  Britamiia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  B.  2. 


COM 


CO'MBAT,  i'.  ^  Fr.  Combat,  combattre ; 
Co'mbat,  n.  I   It.   Combattere ;    from   con, 

Co'mbatant,  n.  I  and  batuere,  (says  Skinner,) 
Co'mbatant,  adj.  V  to  fight,  to  strike  ;  and  ba- 
Co'mbater.  I  tiiere,     from     A.  S.    Satle, 

Comba'tebie.  I  fustis,  (Spelman.)  Of  this, 
C'o'mbacy.  J  the  A.  S.  Beat-an,  to  beat, 

supplies  the  root.      See  Battle. 

To  fight,  to  battle ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  in  fight 
or  battle  ;  to  engage  in  battle,  to  strive,  to  struggle 
with  or  against,  to  contend,  or  contest,  to  conflict. 

There  came  an  holy  man,  termed  Haucoir-Hamahe,  a 
kinseman  to  one  of  the  sophiep,  who  mounted  the  sayd  hill, 
and  combating  with  the  sayd  giant,  did  binde  not  onely  him 
in  chaines  but  also  his  woman  called  Lamis-aclie,  with  his 
son  named  Aiter.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  347 
Then  darts  we  gan  to  sling 

in  wide  and  weightless  skies. 
And  then  the  fiercest  fight  of  all 
and  combat  did  arise. 

Turbenilte.  The  Louer  to  Cupid  for  Mercie. 

In  the  which  combatleriewere  taken  two  nobles  of  France. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  11.  Pace  to  the  Emperor. 

What  had  I 

To  oppose  against  such  powerful  arguments! 
Only  my  love  of  thee  held  long  debate ; 
And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons 
With  hard  contest.— Jlfi7(on.  Samson  Agonislet. 
(O  sacred  Muse)  my  hauty  thoughts  inspire 
And  make  a  trumpet  of  my  slender  quill 
To  thunder  out  this  furious  combat  shrill. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  vi.  s.  38. 
And  valient  Essex  this  bold  challenge  sent, 

As  combatant  in  his  great  soueraigne's  name. 
To  know,  who  durst  of  noble  borne  descent, 
Stand  forth  amongst  the  rest  to  fight  for  fame. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  S4C. 
If  may  be  too,  i'  the  ordinance  of  nature, 
Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 
Or  truly  antagonistick,  as  to  fight. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Magnetick  Lady,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
And  the  Sicambri  (which  are  now  the  people  of  Geldria) 
seem  rightly  in  their  owne  German  language  to  have  been 
Sighcarapers,  that  is,  combatters  or  fighters  for  victory,  for 
that  sigh,  in  the  ancient  Teutonicke,  is  victorj',  and  a 
camper,  a  combater.—Veslegan.  Restitution,  SjC.  p.  14. 
This  sayd,  the  kings  did  marke  and  make 

A  profit  of  the  same. 
And  did  conclude  by  comhacy 
To  winne  or  loose  the  game. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 
Or  if  combaltensie  not  please, 
The  land  is  rich  and  large. 
And  they  copernicers  may  live. 

And  vs  of  death  discharge.— W.  lb. 
God  himself  (as  I  may  so  speak)  undertook  the  quarrell 
and  fought  his  battles,  and  that  brought  him  [Paul]  off  not 
only  safe,  but  triumphant,  which  surely  was  as  much  more 
honourable  than  to  have  the  combat  ended  by  parting  the 
combatants,  as  it  is  for  a  generous  and  brave  enemy  to  have 
his  quarrel  decided  by  the  verdict  of  a  victorious  sword,  than 
took  up  and  compromised  by  the  mean  expedients  of  re- 
ference and  arbitration. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 

Plato,  combating  the  atheistical  objections  about  the  origin 
of  evil,  employs  this  argument  in  defence  of  Providence ; 
*'  That  amongst  an  infinite  number  of  possible  worlds  in 
God's  idea,  this  which  he  hath  created,  and  brought  into 
being,  and  admits  of  a  mixture  of  evil  is  the  best." 

Warburton.  Pope.  Essay  on  Man. 
The  tide  of  nature  returning  strongly  on  both,  the  father 
in  his  turn  embraced  his  son,  and  bathed  him  with  his  tears ; 
whilst  the  combatants  on  either  side,  astonished  at  so  unusual 
a  spectacle,  suspended  the  fight,  applauded  this  striking  act 
of  filial  piety  and  paternal  tenderness,  and  pressed  that  it 
might  become  the  prelude  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Burke.  An  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.  an.  1083. 


Is  cause  of  all  combraunc 

Why  ne  haddest  thou  my  father  king  of  Troy 
Biraft  the  life,  or  done  my  brethren  cie 
Or  slain  myself,  that  thus  complaino  and  crie, 
I  combre  world,  that  may  of  nothing  serue 
But  euer  die,  and  neuer  fully  sterue. 


Chau 


r.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 


But  and  if  these  humane  lawes  loke  to  destroye  the  Crj-s- 
ten  lybertie,  to  combre  mes  consciences  and  to  oppresse  the 
glory  of  Cryste. — Toye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 


whence  God  onely  could  rteliuer  thee,  thou  shouldst  neuer 
see  thy  Uyth.—Tgndall.  IVorkes,  p.  117. 

But  this,  after  he  was  admytted,  was  so  proude  &  so  com- 
broux.  yt  he  rulyd  all  by  wj-ll  &  nothyng  by  ryght  or  goodlye 
ordre  of  reason  or  conscience.— i'oiiyon.  Caroti  VI.  an.  14. 

Wherefore  they  were  afrayed  lest  his  innocet  hlode  wold 
be  auenged  and  required  at  their  handis,  &  therfore  to  be 
defended,  they  (as  now  do  all  siche  lyke  combrouse  con- 
scienced  clerkis  and  bisshopes)  be  setting  vp  of  these  their 
baners  and  images  of  the  emprours  and  kinges  coutend  anti 
siewe  to  gette  their  fauour,  but  all  was  in  vayne. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel  c.9. 

Which  Arthegal  perceuing,  strooke  no  more, 
But  losing  soone  his  shield,  did  it  foregoe, 
And  whiles  he  combred  was  therewith  so  sore, 
He  gan  at  him  let  driue  more  fiercely  then  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 

Howbeit  some  seeking  out  the  troth  more  eagerly,  did 
cumber  sore  and  trouble  the  Patricians,  accusing  them,  that 
they  abused  the  common  poople  with  vain  and  fond  perswa- 


I  pray  then  let  me  only  by  this  bearer  know  it,  that  I  may 
provide  you  some  fit  lodgings  at  a  good  distance  from  White- 
hall, for  the  preservation  of  blessed  liberty,  and  avoidance 
of  the  cumber  of  kindness  ;  which  in  troth  (as  we  have  pri- 
vately discoursed)  is  no  small  one. — Reliq.  IVotton.  p.  429. 

For  if  my  lord  of  Suffolk  should  remove  from  the  king's 
privacy  to  a  place  of  much  distraction  and  cumber,  v/ithout 
leaving  a  friend  in  his  room,  he  might  peradventure  take 
cold  at  his  back.— W.  p.  437. 

A  cumber-world  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 
A  fruitless  plot  with  brambles  overgrown  : 

Of  all  those  joys  that  pleas'd  my  youth  bereft. 
And  now  too  late  my  folly  but  bemoan.— Drni/^on,  Eel.  2. 

There  is  no  facilitie  or  wealth  in  this  mortail  world  so 
perfite,  which  is  not  darkened  with  some  cloude  of  com- 
brance  and  aduersitie.— Gra//on.  Hen.  II.  an.  33. 

For  this  great  bus'ness  eas'ly  setting  out, 
By  due  proportion  measuring  ev'ry  pace, 

T'  avoid  the  cumbrance  of  each  hindering  doubt. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars. 
And  as  they  stand  in  desp'rate  comberment, 

Environ'd  round  with  horrour,  blood  and  shame; 
Cross'd  of  tlieir  course,  dispairing  of  th'  event, 

A  pardon  (that  smooth  bait  for  baseness)  came. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vl. 
Looke  as  a  well-growne  stately  headed  bucke, 
But  lately  by  the  woodman's  arrow  strucke, 
Runs  gadding  o'er  the  lawnes,  or  nimbly  strayes 
Among  the  combrous  brakes  a  thousand  wayes. 


Browne.  Britann 


r  Pastorals, 


Then  Corin  up  doth  take 

The  giant  'twixt  the  grains :  and  voiding  of  his  hold, 
(Before  his  cumberous  feet  he  well  recover  could) 
Pitch'd  headlong  from  the  hill. — Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.l. 

The  working  about  the  frames  called  Vinca,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  mounts  (considering  other  urgent  occasions)  was 
most  laborious,  painfull  and  combersome. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  245. 

The  worde  of  God  is  a  two-edged  sword  :  as  for  the  wea- 
pons of  naturall  reason,  they  are  as  the  armour  of  Saul, 


CO'MBER,  or 

Cu'mber,  v. 

Co'mber,  n. 

Co'mbrance. 

Co'mberment. 

Co'mbrous. 

Co'mbessome. 

Co'mbersomei-v. 


Svv.  Ki/mmer ;  Dnt.  Kom- 
meren,  hnniberen  ;  Ger.  Kum- 
mcrn ;  I-'r.  Ehcombrer ;  It. 
^  Jnynvibrare,   q.  d.    (  Skinner 


thinks)    incumuhrc,    that 
Ciinwlo  rer\tm  impedire.    See 
To  P;ncu.'hiier. 

To  overload,   to   oppress 
with  a  load  or  burthen,  with  toil  or  trouble,  with 
vexation  ;  to  embarrass,  to  harass. 
By  his  ciaft  thei  comen  in,  to  combren  the  chirche.  | 


Pic 


riouhman.  Credc. 


And  yet  by  the  knowledge  of  the  double  progression,  be- 
ginning from  the  unit  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  a  great  deal  oi  cumber, 
and  sometimes  of  charge  may  be  saved. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  428. 

■Whereas  humane  art  acts  upon  the  matter  from  without 
cumbersomely  and  moliminously,  with  tumult  and  hurli- 
burly  ■,  Nature  acting  upon  it  more  commandingly,  doth  its 
work  easily,  cleaverly,  und  silently. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p. 


divest  myself  of  the  laurels  which  j 
to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to  the  enjoyme 
from  which  I  find  a  writer  of  the  first  cla 
barred.— iiamifcr,  No.  17. 

I  am  afraid  that  whether  married  or  unmarried,  we  shall 
find  the  vesture  of  terrestrial  existence  more  heavy  and 
cumbrous,  the  longer  it  is  worn.— /rf    No.  45. 


C  0  M 

COMBI'NE,  l;.    ^       Vr.  Combiner;    iLComhU 

Combi'.nable.         \nare;    Sp.  Combinar ;    Lat. 

Co'miiinate,  adj.   |   Combinare,    barbarum    pro 

Combina'tion.      J  jungere,  connectere,  (Vos- 

sius,  de  Vitiis,  iv.  4.  )     "  Bina  jumenta  jungere," 

(  See  Martin.  )     "  Combinagc,"  Cotgrave  says,  "  is 

a  coupling,  uniting,  or  joining  of  pairs." 

To  combine,  then,  was  to  join,  unite,  connect,  or 
fasten  two  together,  as  wc  now  use  the  word  to 
couple.     It  is  now  applied,  generallj-, — 
To  join,  to  connect,  to  counite,  to  coalesce 

Adew  myne  owne  dere  spouse  my  worthy  lorde 

The  faithful  loue,  that  dyd  vs  both  combyne, 

In  mariage  and  peasable  concorde. 

Into  your  handes  here  I  cleane  resyne. 

To  be  bestowed  vpon  your  children  and  myne. 

Sir  T.More.  A  ruful  Lamentation. 
Old  duke  Cedicus  (men  say)  whan  he  furst  did 

combyne 
In  absence  freendly  league  with  Remulus  of  Tyburt  coast ; 
lie  sent  that  present  then,  for  he  of  wealth  "had  rj-ches 

moast.  Phaer.  Virgin.  jEncidos,  b.  ix. 

We  must  our  patience  exercise,  and  worke,  ourselves  with 

Jove  in  our  births  combin'd  such  care,  to  cithers  diadem. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b*  X. 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state 
I,eft  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combin'd : 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

There  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  lone 

toward  her,  euer  most  kind  and  naturall .  with  him  the 

portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage  dowry  :  with 

both  her  combynate-husband,  this  well-seeming  Anp'elo. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.for  Meas.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
The  impediments  were.  First  the  negligence  of  thepastors : 
secondly  combinations,  that  is.  double  benefices,  when  men 
having  two  cures  could  not  sufficiently  attend  both. 

Hales.  Let.  from  Dort. 
Those  two  fair  isles  distinct  in  their  creation, 
Yet  one  extracted  from  the  other's  side. 
Are  oft  made  one  by  love's  firm  combination. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c-.  S. 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine, 
And  in  one  point  th'  extremes  of  grief  to  join  ; 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renew'd, 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcite, 
Since  to  your  uncompounded  atoms  you 
Figures  in  number  infinite  allow. 
From  which  by  various  combination,  springs 
This  unconfined  diversity  of  things  ; 
Are  not,  in  this,  design  and  counsel  clear  ? 

Blackmore.   The  Creation,  b.  iv. 
Few  painters  have  obliged  us  with  finer  scenes,  or  have 
possessed  the  art  of  combining  woods,  lakes,  and  rocks,  into 
more  agreeable  pictures,  than  G.  Poussin. 

Hurd.  On  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry,  N. 
Pleasures  are  very  combinablc  both  with  business  and 
study.— Chesterfield. 

Can  I  doubt,  that  he  who  had  the  courage  to  withstand  a 
comlnnation  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  had 
conspired  my  ruin,  will  not  be  able  to  beat  down  the  envious 
and  malignant  efforts  of  a  little  contemptible  party,  that 
may  endeavour  to  oppose  my  honours. 

Metmolh.  Cicero,  b.  ii.  Let.  12.. 

CO'MBURGER.  }      A  fellow  burgher.     See- 

CoMBu'RGERsnir.     j  Burgh. 

If  Jaffa  merchants,  now  comburgcrs  seem 

With  Portugal's  and  Portugal's  with  them. 

-       Du  Burtas.   The  Fifth  Day  of  the  First  Week. 

The  canton  of  Berncs  espoused  their  concern  with  a  spirit 
and  zeal,  that  was  not  expected  from  them :  they  declared, 
they  were  in  a  comburgership  with  them  ;  jind  upon  thai,, 
they  sent  a  body  of  3000  men  to  defend  them. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1707. 

COMBU'STIBLE,  adj.  ^         Et   uro   et   ftwro 

CoMBL-'sTiBLE,  n.  I   dixore,  says  Vossiu3. 

Combi'stibi'lity.  >  Buro,    he     derives. 

CoMBf'sTioN.  I  from   the   Or.   Hup,. 

Combl'st.  J  and   uro,    from    the 

Hebrew.     A  combustible  is — 

Any  thing  that  may  be  burnt ;  generally  applied 
to  things  easily  ignited  or  set  on  fire  ;  and  whii  h 
also  spread  their  fire  so  as  to  communicate  it  ra- 
pidly to  other  materials. 

Combustion — to  the  heat,  noise,  and  confusion  of 
a  fire  or  conflagration  ;  (met.)  to  the  heat,  noise, 
and  confusion  of  violent  passions. 

And  if  I  had.  O  Venus  ful  of  mirth. 

Aspects  badde  of  Mars  or  of  Saturne 

Or  thou  combust.  Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii,. 


COM 

Faith  hath  alwai  good  hope  &  charitie  with  it,  and  cannot 
but  worUe  well,  no  more  than  the  fire  can  be  wi  out  heate 
and  light  and  burne  al  combustibte  thinges  that  it  may  touch 
and  taiy  with.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  204. 

Guianerius  had  a  patient  could  make  Latin  verses  when 
the  moon  was  combust,  othenrise  illiterate. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  192. 

It  [love]  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 
And  set  dissention  'twixt  the  son  and  sire  ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  ail  discontents, 
As  dry  combu&tioits  matter  is  to  fire. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  Sf  Adonis. 

All  those  other  smaller  fires,  which  are  lodg'd  in  several 
parts  of  the  lower  regions  joyning  themselves  with  thi,s 
mighty  flame,  shall  prey  upon  whatever  is  combustible,  and 
60  rage  first  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  beginning  the 
traiiick  execution  upon  those  damned  spirits  that  are  there 
confined.— G/aimW.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  It. 

Yellow  amber,  jet,  and  the  like  ;  all  wliich  are  all  of  a  bi- 
tuminous unctuous  nature ;  as  appears  by  their  easie  com- 
buslibiiitu  and  smell  when  they  are  burned. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  19. 

For  noble  descriptions  there  are  hereof  in  the  Grecian 
funeral!  of  Homer.  In  the  formal  obsequies  of  Patroclus, 
and  Achilles  ;  and  somewhat  elder  in  the  Theban  war,  and 
solemn  combustion  of  Meneceus,  and  Archemorus,  contem- 
porary unto  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel. 

Brown.   Urne  Burial,  c.  1. 

They  burnt  not  children  before  their  teeth  appeared,  as 
apprehending  their  bodies  too  tender  a  morsell  for  fire,  and 
that  their  gristly  bones  would  scarce  leave  separable  relicks 
after  the  pyral  combustion. — Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

There  [were]  great  combustions  and  divisions  among  the 

heads  of  the  university  in  preparation  to  the  commencement. 

Mcde.  Life,  p.  34. 

It  is  here  just  as  if  any  comfttfsfifi/eraatter,  which  is  set  on 
fire  ;  if  we  take  the  flame  presently,  it  is  soon  extinguished ; 
but  give  it  a  little  scope,  and  it  proves  often  beyond  your 
power  to  quench  it,  till  it  hath  done  mischief. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Disc.  5. 

AHiat  may  we  conceive  the  inward  disturbance  is,  where 
the  outward  shew  (which  usually  dissembles  the  inward 
passion,)  betrayed  so  much  rage  and  disorder  ;  for  when 
such  flames  break  out,  what  combustion  may  we  conceive 
Viilh'm.—Stillingjieet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

The  suddenness,  horror,  and  universality  of  their  destruc- 


tion are  set  forth  by  the  similitude  of  ; 

tlie  dry  trees  in  a  *'  forest,"  or  some  combustible  tl 

the  "  mountains." — Home.  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  83. 


oing 


First  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seiz'd  the  first,  a  fervid  vapour  sprung. 
With  rash  combustion  thence,  the  quivering  spark 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within  ; 
And  soon  the  surface  caught  the  spreading  fires. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  preserving  Health,  b.  iii. 

COME,  I'.      ^       A.  S.   Comari;   Dut.  AWen,- 

Come,  h.  I  Ger.   Kommen ,-     Sw.     Komma. 

Co'mer.  V  Comeis  a  complex  tervii,express- 

C'o'ming,  n.     I  ing  a  particular  species  of  mo- 

Co'mming,  n.  J  tion.    We  see  a  thing  in  motion  ; 

the  distance  lessens,  the  thing  approaches,  and  it 

comes ;  if  the  distance  increases,  the  thing  departs, 

and  it  goes.    Such  is  the  broad  distinction  between 

to  come  and  to  go. 

To  come  is  usually  interpreted  in  conjunction 
with  prepositions,  and  even  with  other  words 
connected  with  it ;  but  the  signification  of  the 
expression  is  entirely  consequential,  and  must 
be  deduced  from  the  context.  He  came  to  me ;  he 
came  to  the  block  :  in  these  instances  came  means 
literally  the  same ;  the  consequences  to  the 
moving  body  were  different,  and  are  by  usage  im- 
plied. 

And  ( met. )  The  reckoning  came  to  a  pound ;  i.  e. 
amounted.  He  came  to  his  senses  ;  i.e.  he  regained 
or  recovered  them.  In  these  expressions,  avwunt, 
and  regain,  are  by  usage  denoted. 

To  come  off, — to  escape,  to  evade,  to  elude. 
Comelyng  in  R.  G.  and  Wiclif, — comers  ^sc.  )frovn 
foreign  places  ;  foreigners,  strangers. 

~      "  n  ywys, 

ene  beth. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  145. 
Ther  duelled  he  no  more,  ttU  Acres  went  our  kyng. 
The  Cristen  that  ther  wore  wer  fayn  of  his  comyng. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  227. 

Thou  hast  now  forsake 

My  dogter,  that  schulde  be  thi  wif,  and  to  a  kemclyng  take  ? 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  25. 
For  Godes  lone,  staleworthe  men,  armetb  you  faste 
To  si''  ilieee  komelynges.  Id.  p.  18. 

VOL.  1. 
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For  knowing  his  comers. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3C. 

But  wife  ve  this,  that  if  the  housebondeman  wiste  in  what 


Of  this  be  sure,  that  yf  the  good  man  of  ye  house  knewc 
what  houre  the  thefe  would  come,  he  would  surely  watche, 
and  not  sutTre  his  house  to  be  broken  vp.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  comaunde  to  thee  before  God  that  quickeneth  a!le 
thyngis  &  bifore  Crist  Jesu  that  gheldide  a  witnessyng  undir 
Pilat  of  Pounce  a  good  confessioun  that  thou  kepe  the 
comaundement  without  wemme  without  repreef  into  the 
comyng  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist  whom  the  blessid  and  al-ooue 
myghti  Kyng  of  Kvngis  and  Lord  of  Lordis  schal  schcw  in 
hise  iymes.— Wiclif.  1  Tim.  c.  6. 

I  giue  the  charge  in  ye  sight  of  God,  whych  quyckeneth 
all  thynges,  &  before  Jesu  Christ,  which  vnder  Pocius  Pilate 
wytnissed  agood  wytnessyng  that  thou  kepe  the  commaund- 
mente,  and  be  wythout  spot  &  vnrebukeable,  vntyl  the  ap- 
pearynge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  appearynge  (whe 
the  tyme  is  come)  he  shall  shewe  that  is  blessed  and  myghtye 
onelye,  Kyng  of  Kinges,  and  Lord  of  Lordes,  which  only  hath 
immortalitye.— £t6/f,  1551.  lb. 

Moost  dere  I  biseche  you  as  comelingis  and  pilgryms  to 

absteiue  you  fro  fleishli  desires  that  fighten  agens  the  soul. 

Wiclif  1  Pet.  c.  2. 

At  night  was  come  into  their  hostelrie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle. 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride, 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  23. 

And  for  comers  hereafter  shullen  fully  all  the  sothe  knowe 
of  these  thinges  in  acte,  but  as  they  werne.  I  hanc  put  it  in 
Scripture,  in  perpetual  remembraunce  of  true  meaning. 
Id.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

But  she,  whiche  knewe  to  fore  the  honde 

The  circumstance  of  all  this  thynge, 

Ageyn  the  comyng  of  the  kynge 

Into  the  temple,  hath  shape  so,  &c. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

There  they  assembled  by  great  companyes.  the  whiche 
were  called  the  late  commcrs  bicause  they  hadde  as  than  but 
lyttel  pylled  in  the  realme  of  France. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  214. 

And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  come, 
Lodg'd  in  his  brest  as  well  might  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  choicest  society. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 
Man.  Come,  come  no  time  for  lamentation  now ; 
Nor  much  more  cause  :  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finish'd 
A  life  heroic.  Id.  Samson  Agonistes. 

So  with  the  squire,  th'  admirer  of  his  might. 
He  marched  forth  towards  that  castle  wall. 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  no  lining  wight 
To  ward  the  same,  nor  answer  commer's  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 


This  kingdom's  angel  I,  who  since  that  day 
That  ruthless  fate  thy  parent  reft  away, 
And  made  a  star,  appear'd  not  any  where 
To  gratulate  thy  coming,  come  am  here. 

Drummond.  The  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

Afterward  they  take  it  out,  [the  malt]  and  laieng  it  vpon 

the  cleane  floore  on  a  round  heap,  it  resteth  so  vntill  it  be 

readie  to  shoote  at  the  root  end,  which  malsters  call  camming. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  li. 

And  this  I  dare  confidently  averre,  that  there  are  no  such 
enemies  to  the  king's  prerogative  as  those  who,  advancing 
irbeyond  due  bounds,  do  necessarily  draw  it  into  dispute, 
in  which  it  commonly  comes  o/witiilosse  and  diminution 
in  the  end,  as  in  the  late  cases  of  loanes,  ship-money,  and 
the  like.— Prj/;i«e.  The  Soveraigne  Power,  pt.  i.  p.  103. 

But  suppose  David  himself  suborned  Joab  to  do  what  he 
did,  that  he  might  have  a  fair  come  off,  and  manifest  his 
love  to  his  son.  If  David  had  done  so ;  why  God  himself  did 
so.— Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  135. 


The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  wayes 

All  human  thoughts  come  short.  Supreme  of  things. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

This  will  not  only  make  you  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the 

present  age,  but  this  will  endear  your  memories  to  posterity, 

and  make  ages  to  come  rise  up  and  call  this  a  happy  session. 

Stillingflcet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  plac'd, 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace  yard  is  fill'd  with  fioating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcite,  b.  iii, 
Dodona's  oaks,  inspir'd  by  Jove, 
A  learned  and  prophetic  grove, 
Turn'd  vegetable  necromancers, 
And  to  all  comers  gave  their  answers. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  i.i. 
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CO'MEDY.  ^  Yr.Cotnedie;  It.  Comynedia; 
Come'diax.  I  Sp.  Comedia  ;  Lat.  Coviadia; 
Co'mcK,  adj.  V  Or.  Kw^uoiSia ;  according  to 
Co'mical,  adj.  I  Festus,  from  Kaifi-q,  i.  e.  vicus, 
Co'micallv.     )  a  village,  and  mSt;,   cantus,  a 

song;  3,  village  song ;    because  these  plays  (ludi) 

were  usually  performed  in  villages  before  they 

were  introduced  into  cities,  (urbes. ) 

Comic/i, — having  the  qualities  of  Comedy  .- — 
Mirthful,    livelv,    facetious,    witty,    ridiculous, 

droll. 

A  comical  poet,  in  Holland,  is  a  Comtek  poet,  a 

writer  of  Comedies. 

A  commodie  is  thought  to  be 

a  thinge  of  lesser  payne. 
Because  out  of  our  dayly  deedes 

the  most  therof  is  tayne. 
A  commodie  is  so  much  more 

of  great,  and  weightie  charge, 
Because  her  libertie  is  strayte, 

at  least  not  very  large. 


Ho- 


Epistle  to  Auguslu 


Aulus  Gellius  that  noble  historiar, 
Grace  also  with  his  newe  poetry, 
Maister  Terence  the  famous  comicar. 

Skellon.  The  Crown  of  Laurel. 

Archilogus  did  for  Iambics  passe. 

For  commicke  verse  stil  Plautus  peereles  was. 

Gaicoigne.  R.  N.  on  his  Works. 

Clion  in  solem  songs  reneweth  all  day 

With  present  veres  conjoyning  age  b}'past. 

Delightful  talke'loues  comical  Thaley. 
In  fresh  grene  youth  who  doth  lyke  lawrel  last. 

Vncertaine  Auciors.  Songes  to  the  yiiie  Muses. 

One  may  not  thinke  things  comicall 
in  tragike  blasts  to  blowe. 

Drant.  Horace.   The  Arte  of  Poetry. 

As  for  that  part  of  poetry  which  dealeth  in  representation 
of  personages  in  plaies  upon  a  stage,  so  small  account  they 
made  at  Athens  of  the  comedians  and  their  profession; 
nay,  they  disdained  and  scorned  it  so  much,  that  a  law 
there  was  enacted,  forbidding  expresly  that  no  senatotir  of 
the  counsell  Areopagus  might  make  si  comedy ;  contrariwise, 
the  tragedy  flourished,  and  was  in  much  request. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  807. 

I  cannot  for  the  stage  a  drama  lay, 
Tragick,  or  comick  :  but  thou  writ'st  the  play. 
B.  Jonson.  Epigrames.  To  a  weake  Gainesier  in  Poetry. 

He  was  so  mocked  and  flouted  by  the  comica'l  poets,  that 
he  grew  to  l.e  of  no  reckoning  and  reputation,  but  incurred 
an  ill  and  odious  name.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  807. 

Hee  seemed  when  he  presumed  of  himselfe,  tocracke  and 
vaunt  in  a  loftie  tiagicall  note,  and  wbensoeuer  he  feared, 
to  debase  himselfe  lower  than  a  comicall  actor. 

Id.  Ammianus,  p.  321. 

It  is  a  comicall  subject,  in  sober  sadnesse  to  crave  pardon 
of  what  is  amisse,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy  judge- 
ment, wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least,  but  if 
tiiou  likest,  speake  well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  407. 

I  am  resolved  howsoever  in  this  tragi-comedy  of  loue,  to 
act  severall  parts,  some  satyrically,  some  comically,  some  in 
a  mixt  tone,  as  the  subject  I  haue  in  hand  giues  occasion, 
and  present  scene  shall  require  or  offer  itself.— 7d.  lb. 

As  that  Syracusian  in  a  tempest,  when  all  ponderous 
things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  cjuia  maximum 
poudus  erat,  flung  his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I  confesse 
is  comically  spoken  and  so  I  pray  you  take  it. — Id.  /i.p.5G2. 

The  great  success  which  tragic  writers  found, 
In  Athens  first  the  comedy  renown'd  ; 
Th*  abusive  Grecian  there  by  pleasing  ways, 
Dispers'd  his  natural  malice  in  his  plays. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

He  [Daniel  AVhitby]  was  suspended,  and  at  length  made 
a  pretended  recantation,  which  cost  him  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  outwitting  his  governors,  by  a  part  acted  in  a 
comicall  way. — Wood.  AthencE  Oxon. 

When  I  first  designed  this  play  I  found,  or  thought  I 
found,  somewhat  so  moving  in  the  serious  part  of  it,  and  so 
pleasant  in  the  comick,  as  might  deserve  a  more  ordinaiy 
care  in  hoth..— Dryden.  Spanish  Friar,  Dedication. 

Among  the  causes  which  he  pleaded  before  his  qusestorship, 
was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Roscius,  whom  a  singular 
merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and 
friendship  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  s.  1. 

Wlienever  Aristotle  speaks  of  comedy,  we  must  remember 
that  he  speaks  of  the  old,  or  middle  comedy,  which  was  no 
other  than  what  we  should  call  farce,  and  to  which  his  de- 
finition of  comedy  was  adapted  ;  ^t/ino-t?  cfiavXorepttJv ;  that 
is,  as  he  explains  himself,  "  an  imitation  of  ridiculous  atd,- 
XMXiIi,"—TxriRing,  Aristotle.  Poetics,  vol.  i.  Note  23. 
ZZ 


COM 

For  it  [the  metre]  can  plainly  be  no  other  than  a  careless 

and  looser  Iambic,  such  as  our  language  naturally  runs  into, 

even  in   conversation,  and  of  which  -we  are  not  without 

examples,  ia  our  old  and  best  writers  for  the  comic  stage. 

Hurd.  On  the  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry. 

That  our  three  heroes  should  advance, 

And  read  their  comical  romance, 

How  ricli  a  feast,  what  royal  fare. 

We  for  our  readers  might  prepare. — Churchill.  C/ius/,  b.iii. 

CO'MELY,  adj.  ^      Junius  and  Skinner  agree 

Co'melt,  ad.         I  from  Become,  in  its  conse- 

Co'melily.  I  quential  usage  ;  \iz. 

Co'meliness.        )       Becoming,  fitting,  decent, 

appropriate,  suitable  ;  graceful,  handsome,  of  good 

appearance.     And  see  the  examples,  from  Davies 

on  Dancing,  and  Strype. 

A  comely  creature.— -Pieri  Plouhman,  p.  345. 
Though  he  kilde  a  comly  knyght.— Zrf.  Crede. 
mouthe  be  comely. 

;  that  he  male.— Gou'sr.  Con.  .1.  b.  ii. 


Howi 
His  w 
And  saith  the  i 


Wei  shaped  were  her  lims,  ful  comly  was  her  face, 
Eohe  little  vain  most  lively  couch't,  echc  part  had  semely 
^.nze.—Vncerluine  Auctors.  Tale  of  Pygmalion,  ^c. 

Wheiein  surely  hee  noted  wel  the  comelynes  of  apparel  to 
be,  when  it  was  fashioned  like  the  bodie,  and  grete  folic, 
wlieii  a  square  cappe  was  set  upon  a  round  head. 

Slrype.  Records,  No.  25.  Life  ofAhp.  Parker. 

Sicin.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time 
Then  when  these  fellowes  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crj'ing  confusion. — Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  G. 

Chor.  O  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppress't ! 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  thir  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 
To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th'  oppressour. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
How  fought  great  Rupert,  with  what  rage  and  skill! 
Enough  to  have  conquer'd,  had  his  cause  been  ill ! 
Comet:/  young  man  !  and  yet  his  drea'lful  sight 
The  rebels  blood  to  their  faint  he.nrts  does  fright. 

Cou-ley.   On  the  late  Cii'il  War. 
I  see  him  through  an  adver.-e  battle  thrust, 
Bedeck'd  with  noble  sweat  and  comely  dust. 

Id.   Upon  the  happie  Birth  of  the  Duke. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  hat, 

And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side  ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
It  was  then  that  the  simple  and  beautiful  young  shep- 
herdesses went  without  other  apparel  than  that  which  was 
requisite  to  cover  comelily,  that  which  modesty  wills  and 
ever  would  have  concealed. — Shelton.  Don  Quix.  h.  ii.  c.  3. 


For  comeliness  is  a  disposing  fair 
Of  things  and  actions  in  fit  time  and  plac 
Dav. 


On  Dancing. 


Never  made  body  such  haste  to  confess 
What  a  soul  was  ;  all  former  comeliness 
Fled  in  a  minute  when  the  soul  was  gone. 
And,  having  lost  that  beauty,  would  have  none. 

Donne.  Hymn.  To  the  Saints. 

On  either  side, 

The  bright  attendants,  rang'd  with  comely  pride 
Advance  in  just  array,  and  grace  the  pompous  tide. 

Hughes.  The  Court  of  Neptune. 

But  this  [decency]  shews  virtue  in  her  first  original  form, 

adds  a  comeliness  to  religion,  and  gives  its  professors  the 

justest  title  to  the  beauty  of  holiness.— Spec(a<or,  No.  292. 

G.  Douglas  left  behind  him  great  approbation  of  his  vir- 
tues, and  love  of  his  person,  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  men; 
for  besides  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  the  dignitv  and  comeli- 
ness of  his  personage,  he  was  learned,  temperate,  and  of 
singular  moderation  of  mind. 

Hume.  History  of  the  Douglasses,  p.  220. 
C  O  ME  .S  .3  A'T  I  ON.  Lat.  Comes.iatio,  comissari ; 
from  the  Gr.  Kw^os,  (Varro.)  And  Kunos,  (Lcnl 
nep,)  quasi  conventus,  concio,  et  in  primis  hominum 
tbriorum,  noctu  vagantium  cum  cantu ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  drunk,  and  roving  in  the  night  with  song. 
Comessatio,  in  Suetonius,  {Vit.  Domitiani,  c.  2l'^) 
Holland  renders  "  Reare  banquets  :  "  and  the 
word  was  applied  to — 

A  convivial  banquet,  which,  after  supper,  was 
prolonged  far  into  the  night. 

Is  it  a  small  benefit  that  I  am  placed  ?— Where  I  sec  no 
drunken  comessations.  no  rebellious  routs,  no  violent  oppres- 
sions, no  obscene  rejoicings,  nor  ought  else  that  might  either 
vex  or  affright  my  soul.— Jp.  Hall.  The  Free  Prisoner,  8.3 


COM 

COME'STIBLE.     Lat.  Comedere ;    com,  and 
edere,  estum,  to  eat.     Fr.  Comestible, — 
That  may  be  eaten. 

Albeit  some  herbes  are  most  comestible,  and  do  lasse 
harme  vnto  nature,  iir  moderately  vsid  maketh  metely  good 
blud.— 5(>  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 


the  purest  and 
the  Italian  bounds;  and  his  market 
prices  of  comestible  ware  ;  where,  in 
might  have  sent  out  a  child  for  any  ti 
price  every  morning. — Reliquice  Wot. 


CO'MET,  7f.         "»     Gr.  Kn,u7,T7)s;  Lat.  C 
Co'metary.  >  Stella  crinita  ;    It.  an 

CoMETo'cRAFiiY.  )   Cnmeta ;   Fr.  Cumcte ,- 


Comet  a, 
and  Sp. 
Dut. 
and  Ger.  KomeftF,  from  the  Lat.  Coma,  the  hair, 
ee  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Vor  a  sterre  with  a  launce,  that  cometc  iclupid  is, 
Aros  tho  azc  dai,  [those  days]  biuore  the  son  iwis, 
Fram  Seinte  Margarete  tid,'  vort  Misselmasse  nei 
That  ech  man  mizte  wondri,  that  the  sterre  isei. 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  5-18. 


In  the  yeere  109S,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maries  at  Cistertium 
was  founded.  In  the  same  yeere  also  Antiochiae  was  taken 
by  the  Christians,  and  a  comet  appeared. 

Hcckluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

These  blazing  starres  the  Greekes  call  cometas  our  Ro- 
manes crinilas:  dreadful  to  be  scene,  with  blouilie  haires, 
and  all  over  rough  and  shagged  in  the  top,  like  the  bush  of 
haire  upon  the  head. — Holland.  Piinie,  b.  ii.  c.  25. 

On  th'  other  side 

Incenc't  with  indignation  Satan  stood 

Unterrifi'd,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd. 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge 

In  th'  artick  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war. — Miltou.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


From  Dantzick,  I  understand  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hevelius, 
that  his  cometography  is  very  near  finished ;  and  that  he 
intends  very  shortly  to  send  me  by  sea  some  exemplars 
thereof.— Boi/fc.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  2W.  Letter  from  H. 
Oldenburgh. 


she  darts 


every  grace ; 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
There  stood  a  tow'r,  whose  vast  stupendous  size 
Rear'd  its  huge  mast,  and  seem'd  to  gore  the  skies, 
From  which  a  bloody  pendant  stretch'd  afar 
Its  comc/-tail,  denouncing  ample  war. 

Falconer.  Description  of  a  Ninety-Gun  Ship. 

CO'MFIT,  f.  ^  Also  written  conjits  (qv.) 
Co'mfit,  !i.  S- Fr.  Confitures ;  It.  Confeltura ,- 
Co'mfiti're.  J  Sp.  Confiture.  All  (says 
Skinner)  from  the  Lat.  Confectio,  from  conficere, 
confectum,  to  make  up  together.  Caseneuve 
observes,  that  the  Apothecary  was  called 
Confectionarius ;  and  Medicine,  Confectio.  See 
Confection. 

The  ladies  defended  the  castle  with  rose-water  and  com- 
filles,  and  the  lordes  threwc  in  oranges  and  dates. 

Hall.  Hen.  fill.  an.  14. 

And  at  night  to  banquet  with  dew  (as  they  say)  of  all 
maner  of  fruits  and  confections,  marraelad,  succad,  grene- 
gynger,  co-mjiettes,  sugerplate,  &c. — Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  229. 

The  fruit  which  does  so  quickly  waste, 
Men  scarce  can  see  it,  much  less  taste, 
Thou  comfitest  in  sweets  to  make  it  last.— Coic/cy.  Muse. 

Plato  and  Xenophon  have  made  a  note  of  the  delicate 
viands,  pastry  works,  cnmfilures  and  junckets,  served  up  in 
Callias  or  Agathus  houses. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  598. 

Only  let  me  love  none,  no  not 

From  country  grass  to  comJUu 

Or  city,  quelque-choses,  let  nc 

My  mind  transport. 


the  sport 


Dun 


Also  written  Confort, 
(qv.)  Mid.  Lat.  Co'nfor- 
tare ;   Fr.  Conforter. 

Cotgrave,  in   his    in- 
terpretation, has  put  that 
'  last  which  should  have 
been  first ;   inasmuch  as 
fortis,   strong,   anciently 
forctis,    (from    the    Gr. 
EpKToj,  itself  from  tpyeiv, 
sepire.  Vossius,)  is  the  true  etymology  of  the  word. 
"  To  comfort,  solace,  recreate  ;  to  encourage  or 
354 


CO'MFORT,  V. 

Co'mfort,  n. 

Co'.MFORTABLE. 

Co'mfortaisleness. 

Co'mfortaelv. 

Co'mfortative. 

Co'MFORTER. 

Co'mportless. 
Co'mfortment. 
Co'mfortress. 


C  0  M 

cheer  up  ;  also  to  confirm,  help,  strengthen,  reinj 
force."     To  comfort  is — 

To  strengthen,  to  invigorate,  (sc.  the  spirits  ;) 
to  encourage,  to  inspirit,  to  animate,  to  enliven ; 
to  cheer,  to  console. 

Comfortable  is  used  very  varinr-lv:  — Th  ;t  inny 
be  comforted  (As  you  like  it;)  c,'|>,  .'  ,  .  ,  , /. 
or  of  being  coni/brtcrf;  feeling,  re.  . 
comfort:  also,  that  can  or  may  c.  .<  i.  .1  ,  ,  i., 
comfort ;  giving  or  bestowing  comjiirt ,  cliecrin^' 
or  cheerful. 

The  kyng  Aurely  ys  felawes  comforted  wel  to  fygte. 
And  al  ys  hope  in  Godesone  dude  &  al  vs  mvgte. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  139. 
In  woth  [weeping]  &  sotwe  S;  deol  inow,  &  comfort  non 
Ac  euere  on  the  holi  man  criede  Sein  Tomas.— Jrf.  p.  476. 

.^ureli  comforlede  the  Cristenemen  a  boute. 

And  Hengist  in  his  half  the  hethene  mennes  route. 

Id.  p.  139. 
Neither  hi  north  no  hi  south  com  him  neuer  help. 
Wo  was  alle  his  comforth,  of  sorow  mot  he  gelp  [yelp.] 

if.  Brunne,  p.  41. 


In  a  walnote.  with  oute  ys  a  byterbarke. 
And  after  that  biter  barke ;  be  the  shale  aweye 
Ys  a  curnel  of  comfort.  Id.  p.  209. 


These  thingis  I  haue  spoken  to  ghou  dwellynge  among 
ghou,  but  thilk  Hooli  Goost  the  comfortonr,  whom  the  Fadir 
schal  sende  in  my  name,  he  schal  teche  ghou  alle  thingis, 
and  schal  schewe  to  ghou  alle  thingis  whateuere  thingis  1 
schall  seie  to  ghou.— Jrf.  John,  c.  14. 

Thys  haue  I  spoken  vnto  you  beynge  yet  present  with 
you.  But  that  comforter  which  is  the  Roly  Goost  (whome 
my  father  wyl  sende  in  my  name)  he  shal  teache  you  all 
thynges,  and  brynge  all  thynges  to  your  remembraunce 
what  so  euer  I  have  told  you.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thys  cnnforte  shalle  thou  euermore  fynde  in  the  plajme 
texte  and  lytteral  sense.  Neyther  is  there  anye  storye  so 
homelyc.  so  rude  :  yea,  or  so  vyle  (as  it  semeth  outwarde) 
wherin  is  not  exceadynge  great  conforie. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  3. 


But  Edmond  therof  beynge  warned,  sped  him  towarde 
that  parte  of  the  felde,  and  behaued  hym  so  comfortably 
amonges  his  men,  that  by  his  knyghtly  courage  his  people 
recouered  that  they  before  had  loste,  and  contj-nued  the 
batayll  tyll  nyght.— J'a(.i/an,  vol.  i.  c.  204. 

Honey  is  waloweish  and  oner  casteth  the  sforcake,  if  it 

be  plenteously  taken  by  itselfe  alone :  but  if  wyth  vinegre 

it  be  made  eagredoulce,  than  is  it  not  onely  delectable  and 

plesaunt  of  relice,  but  also  camfortatlue  and  holsome  too. 

Udal.  Preface  to  the  Kinges  Maiestie. 

And  as  I  haue  my  tale  thus  told. 

Steps  vnto  me  witn  countenance  bold 

A  stedfast  frend,  a  councellour. 

And  named  is  Hope  my  comfourtour. 

Vnccrtaine  Auctors.  The  Loner  describeth,  §-<;. 

Quiet  I  aske,  and  a  time  of  delay, 

And  respite  eke  my  fury  to  assuage. 

Till  my  mishap  teach  me,  all  comfortlessc. 

How  for  to  wayle  my  giiel.— Surrey.  Virgile.  .Mneis,  b.iv. 

The  same  merchants  with  all  celeritie  and  expedition,  oh- 
teined  the  queene's  niaiestie's  most  gracious  and  fauourable 
letters  to  the  ladie  dowager,  and  lordes  of  the  councell  of 
Scotland  for  the  gentle  comfortment  and  entertainment  of 
the  saide  ambassadour,  his  traine  and  companie,  with  pre- 
seruation  and  restitution  of  his  goods. 

Haclduyt.  Toyages,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

The  king  him  hartily  thanked,  and  was  well  reuiued  and 
comforted  with  his  wordes,  and  so  he  with  all  his  cofnpany 
were  set  on  lande,  and  well  refreshed. 

Grafton.  Edw.IV.  an.  9. 

'Tis  besides  as  comfortable 

To  die  upon  th'  embroidery  of  the  grass 

Unminded,  as  to  set  a  world  at  gaze. 

Whilst  from  a  pinnacle  I  stumble  down 

And  break  my  neck,  to  be  talk'd  of  and  wonder'd  at. 

Ford.  The  Suns  Darling,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Orl.  Thy  conceite  is  neerer  death,  than  thy  powers. 
For  my  sake  be  comfortable,  hold  death  a  while 
At  the  armes  end. — Shakes.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

Ro.  Be  cotnforlable  to  my  mother,  your 
Mistris,  and  make  much  of  her. 

Id.  All's  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
We  know  a  playing  wit  can  praise  the  discretion  of  an  asse, 
the  comfortableness  of  beini  in  debt,  and  the  jolly  commodi- 
ties of  being  sick  of  the  plague.— 5/incy.  Defence  of  Poesy. 


COM 

Cyprian  hearing  thereof, 


and  willed  him  in  any  \ 


TTote  comforlab!;/  vnto  him 
proceed. 

Wliitgift.  Defence,  p.  355. 

But  hard  (God  knows)  with  sorrow  doth  it  go. 
When  woe  becomes  a  comforter  to  woe. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroical  Epistles. 
Be  sure  they  will,  said  th'  Angel ;  but  from  heav'n 


He  to  his  ( 


■  will  s 


:  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  s"pirit  within  them,  and  the  law  of  faith 
Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  write,  _ 
To  guide  them  in  all  truth. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xii. 
Av  dooing  things,  that  to  his  fame  redownd, 
'Defending  ladies  cause,  and  orphans  right, 
Whereso  he  heares,  that  any  doth  confownd 

Them  comforflesse  through  tyranny  or  might; 
So  is  his  soveraine  honour  raisde  to  heuens  hight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  14. 
Mas.  To  be  your  comfortresse,  and  to  preserve  you. 
rolp.  Alasse,  I  am  past  already  !  pray  you  thank  him, 
For  his  good  care,  and  promptnesse;  but  for  that, 
Tis  a  vaine  labour,  e'ene  to  fight,  gainst  heaven. 

S.Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  iii.  sc.  ". 

Now  all  the  remedy  that  is  to  be  had  in  such  an  exigence 

as  this,  is  to  have  the  next  preacher  sent  for,  who  must 

instil  a  little  comfortable  divinity  into  him,  to  make  him 

sleep,  and  so  his  soul  departs  the  Lord  knows  whither. 

CJiillhiQWorth,  Ser.  6. 
Which  [talents]  if  he  do  but  carefully  manage,  and  im- 
prove to  the  uses  they  were  given  for,  lie  will  for  ever  preserve 
to  himself  the  love,  and  favour,  .ind  kindness  of  liis  heavenly 
Father,  and  shall  not  fail  both  of  living  happily  and  comfort- 
ulilij  here,  and  arriving  also  to  a  glorious  state  of  immorta- 
lity hereafter.— 5/!a;-/),  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 
Thou  only  comforter  of  minds  opprest. 
The  port  where  wearied  spirits  are  at  rest ; 
Conductor  of  Elysium,  take  my  life, 
lily  breast  I  offer  to  thy  sacred  knife. 

Buckinghamshire.  The  Temple  of  Heath. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  our  life  here  !  Either,  not  to  have 
our  most  passionate  wishes  granted  us  ;  which  is  present 
unhappiness  ;  or  if  we  have  them  granted,  to  tind,  by  a  com- 
fortless experiment,  that  we  liave  sought  misery  instead  of 
happiness  :  and  embrace  a  vain  shadow,  where  we  e-xpected 
a  substantial  good. — Hoadleg,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

Consolation,  or  comfort  are  words  which,  in  their  proper 
acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation  to  that  pain  to  which 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  afford  the  proper  and  adequate 
remedy  ;  they  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  bearing,  than  a  diminution  of  the  burtlien.  To  that  grief 
wliich  arises  from  a  great  loss,  he  only  brings  the  true 
remedy  who  makes  his  friend's  condition  tlie  same  as  before ; 
but  he  may  be  properly  termed  a  comforter,  who  by  persua- 
sion extenuates  the  pain  of  poverty,  and  shows  in  the 
style  of  Hesiod,  that  half  is  more  than  the  whole. 

Rambler,  No.  52. 

CO'MICK.     See  Comedy. 

COMI'TIAL.  Lat.  Comidalis  ab  antique  co- 
mire,  for  coire,  to  come  together,  to  assemble. 

Paullus  Manutius  is  of  opinion,  that  there  were  certain 
days  on  which  the  senate  might  regularly  be  assembled,  and 
others,  on  which  it  could  not :  and  that  these  last  were 
called  comitial  days,  and  marked  under  that  name  in  the 
kalendars,  as  days  wholly  destined  and  set  apart  by  law,  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

Middleton.  On  tlie  Roman  Senate,  pt.  ii.  s.  4. 

CO'MMA.  >  Gr.  Kojxna,  incisum,  from  Ke- 
Co'mmatism.  )  Ko/Jtu^uos,  past  part,  of  KoTrreii/, 
incidere,  to  cut  into.  From  Commaticiis,  which 
St.  Jerome  applies  to  Hosca,  "  Osee  commaticus 
est,"  Horsley  appears  to  have  adopted  commatism. 
You  search  verie  narowly  when  you  misse  not  a  comma, 
but  you  knowe  what  7iugator  signifieth. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  341. 

I  will  produce  a  verse  and  half  of  his,  in  one  of  his  eclogues 

to  justify  my  opinion  ;  and  with  commas  after  every  word  to 

shew  that  he  has  given  almost  as  many  lashes,  as  he  has 

written  syllables. — Drgden.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

The  parallelism  in  many  parts  of  Hosea  is  imperfect,  inter- 
upted  and  obscure  ;  an  effect  perhaps  of  the  commatism  of 
p.  43. 


COM 

with  directions,  with  orders  for  a  particular  ex- 
pressed purpose.     And  thus — 

To  have  or  keep  under  direction  or  s:overnment, 
power  or  authority,  dominion  or  subjection  ;  to 
order,  to  govern,  to  direct,  to  control. 

Said  Rauf  tille  ilkon,  or  thei  ta  bataile  went 
Of  the  bisshop  Thurston  haf  I  comandmcnt. 
The  clerkes  for  to  tech.  R.  Brunne,  p.  115. 

And  he  seyde  to  hem,  where  is  youre  feith?  whiche  dred- 
ynge  wondriden  :  and  seiden  togider,  who  gessist  thou  is 
this  ?  for  he  comaundilh  to  the  wyndis  and  to  the  see  :  and 
thei  obeyen  to  \nm.—Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  8. 

And  he  sayde  vnto  the  :  where  is  youre  fay  th !  they  feared 
und  wondred  saying  one  to  another :  what  felow  is  this,  for 
he  commaundeth  bothe  the  windes  and  water,  &  they  obey 
him.— JBiHe,  1551.  lb. 


Be  ghe  my  foloweris  as  I  am  of  Crist.  And  britheren  J 
reise  ghou  that  bi  aUe  thingis  ghe  be  myndeful  of  me,  and 
s  I  bitook  to  ghoumv  comaundementis  ghe  holden. 

Id.  Conjnih.c.n. 


And  thus  I  breke  as  by  that  wey 

Hir  hestes,  and  her  commandijnges  ; 

But  truly  in  none  other  thynges.-ffo^er.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  lastly,  what  great  exploits  they  performed  vnder  the 
conduct  of  Hubert  of  Burrough,  as  likewise  against  the 
Welshmen,  vpon  200  French  ships,  and  ywie'it'hecommaund 
of  Captaine  Henry  Piy.—Hacklugt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

But  finally  he  wet  into  the  Isle  of  Crete,  where  he  con- 
tinued and  dyed,  commaundynge  at  his  death,  that  his  bones 
shulde  be  cast  in  to  the  see,  leaste  if  they  were  broughte 
to  Lacedemonia  his  countrye,  the  people  shulde  thynke  them 
selfe  of  theyr  othe  and  promise  dvscharged. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Why  doothe  hee  excommunicate,  and  comviaunde  to  be 
taken  as  a  Heathen  and  a  Pagan,  any  Christian  prince,  that 
renounceth  his  authority. — Jewell.  Def.  of  the  Apol.  p.  395. 


With  their  lawes,  and  i 
preferments :    their  biddings  ;    and  covin 
nings  and  reuengings,  &c.—Fox.  Martyr. 


style.— Bp.  Horsley. 

COMMA'ND,  V. 
Comm.\'nd,  n. 

CiOIM.\'xD.4BLE. 
CoMM.i'NDATORV. 

Comma'nded,  adj. 

Comma'ndedness 

Comma'nder. 

Comma'nding,  n. 

Comma'ndingly. 

Comm.\'ndment. 

Comma'.ndres?. 


Fr.  Commander  ;  It.  Co- 
mandare,  jubere,  imperare; 
from  the  Lat.  Con,  and 
mandare,  (q.  d. )  in  manus 
dare  ,■  so  Gr.  Eyx^'pi^^'y, 
in  manus  dare,  tradere, 
committere. 

To  give  (any  thing)  into 
the  hands  of  another ;  to 
put  or  place  under,  to  de- 
liver,   to   commit   to,   the 


I 

They  that  wyll  leue  the  comawndemenis  of  God  undon, 
and  wyll  followe  and  doe  voluntarie  dedys,  wiiich  were  nei- 
ther commawnded  by  God.  nor  yet  by  the  churche,  are 
greatlie  to  be  blamyd  and  are  to  be  punv'shed. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  10.  Dr.  Crame's  Declaration. 

Though  his  valour  might  perhaps  have  given  a  just  pre- 
tension to  one  of  the  first  charges  in  an  army,  it  could  not 
certainly  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  title  to  the  command  of 
three  nations. — Cotcley.  Gorernment  of  Oliver  Cromicelt. 

How  cnnimandatory  the  apostolical  authority  was,  is  best 
discernible  by  the  Apostle's  mand.ites  unto  the  churches 


"  Ah  !  vet,"  said  he,  "  yet,  stubborn  king  !  repent, 

Whilst  thus  unarmed  I  stand. 
Ere  the  keen  sword  of  God  fill  my  commanded  hand ; 
Suffer  but  yet  thyself,  and  thine  to  live." 

Coicley.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

If  if  were  true,  which  is  here  said  by  the  diatribist,  that 
the  leviticalness  or  ceremoniality  of  tlie  offerings  seems  to 
lie  here,  viz.  in  the  uncommandedness  or  freedom  to  offer  or 
not  to  offer;— then  sure  the  leviticalness,  &c.  would  not 
extend  to  the  commandedness  of  the  other  offerings,  and 
consequently  the  commanded  offerings  under  the  law  would 
not  be  levitical :  which  is  palpably  false. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

Seeing  then  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  soul  and  spirit, 
he  alone  can  bind  them  by  commandment ;  seeing  God  alone 
can  take  notice  of  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  is  onely  able  to 
inflict  the  punishment,  namely,  everlasting  death  and  dam- 
nation, the  proper  punishment  which  the  conscience  feareth 
he  alone  may  command  upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation. 

Mede.   Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  34. 

"WIio  sees  an  army  all  in  rank  advance. 
But  deems  a  wise  commander  is  in  place 
Which  leadeth  on  that  brave  victorious  dance. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 
Wliich  is  not  easily  performed  by  man ;  it  requireth  not 
only  a  broad  foot,  but  a  pliable  flexure  of  joints  and  com- 
mandible  disposure  of  all  parts  of  progression. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Erroiirs,  h.  iii.  c.  1. 


COM 

Thou  great  commandress,  that  dost  move 
Thy  sceptre  o'er  the  crown  of  love. 
And  through  his  empire,  with  the  awe 
Of  tliy  chaste  beams,  dost  give  the  law. 

Carew.  A  New  Year's  Gift  to  the  Queen. 

The  goddess  we  adore  Dea  Moneta,  Queen  money,  to 
whom  we  daily  sacrifice,  which  steers  our  hearts,  hands, 
affections,  all :  the  most  powerful  goddesse,  by  whom  we 
are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  esteemed,  the  sole  com- 
mandresse  of  our  actions. 

Burton.  Anat.  of  Melan.  To  the  Reader,  p.  37. 

Whereas  humane  art  acts  upon  the  matter  from  without 
cumbersomely  and  moliminously,  with  tumult  and  liurli- 
burly  ;  nature  actingon  it  fromwithout  more  commandingly, 
doth  its  work  easily,  cleaverlv,  and  silently. 

Cadworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  179. 

Where  there  is  a  sincere  and  honest  endeavour  to  please 

God  and  keep  his  commandments,  although  persons  fail  in 

the  manner  of  doing  it,  God  will  accept  of  such  as  righteous 

Stitlingfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 

0  !  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul. 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  cares, 

And  frantic  passions,  hear  thy  soft  control : 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  war 

Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

In  his  profession.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  might  be  considered 
as  a  distinguished  person,  if  any  person  could  well  be  dis- 
tinguished in  a  service  in  which  scarce  a  commander  can 
be  named  without  putting  you  in  mind  of  some  action  of 
intrepidity,  skill,  and  vigilance,  that  has  given  them  a  fair 
title  to  contend  witli  any  man  in  any  age. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

CO'MMARK.  Commarchia,  confine,  limes, 
the  confine,  the  limit.  Gallis,  frontiere,  comurque, 
(Du  Cange.)  Marches,  from  the  A.  S.  Mearc,  sig- 
num,  limitaneum,  terminus,  a  bound ;  from  A.  S. 
Mearc-an,  to  mark.      See  Marches. 

A  mark  or  march ;  a  bound  or  confine. 

Sir  Knight,  the  boy  which  I  chastise,  is  mine  own  servant, 
and  keepeth  for  me  a  flock  of  sheep  in  this  commarh. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  b  i.  c.  4. 

t  publickly  bruted  about  this 

irised  us,  were  gallev-slaves. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.e.2. 

COMMATE'RIAL.  Of  the  same  7;ia«Er.  See 
Matter. 

The  instances  that  give  any  likelihood  of  restoring  teeth 
in  a:;e,  are  the  late  comming  of  teeth  in  some  ;  and  the 
renewing  of  the  beaks  in  birds,  which  are  commaterial  with 
teeth.— Bacon.  Natural  History,  §  757. 

COMME'ASURABLE.  The  common  word 
now  is  Commensurable,  (qv.) 

She  being  now  removed  by  death  a  commeasurable  grief 
took  a  full  possession  of  him  as  joy  had  done. 

Walton.  Life  of  Donne. 

COMME'MORATE,  v. 

Comme'moraele. 

Comhemora'tion. 

Comme'morative. 

Comme'moratively. 

Comme'moratory. 
to  stay  or  remain.      See  Meiviorable. 

To'  stay,  or  cause  to  stay,  to  keep  or  preserve, 
(so.)  in  the  mind;  to  manifest,  show  or  declare 
that  we  keep  or  preserve  in  the  mind  ;  by  some 
public  act — to  solemnize  or  celebrate  any  thing 
preserved  in  the  mind. 

The  lambe  or  feaste  is  called  the  Lorde's  passeouer;  and 
yet  was  neither  the  lambe  nor  the  feaste  his  passyng  ouer, 
but  the  sign  and  commemoration  of  his  passyng  by. 

Tgndatt.   Workes,  p.  469. 


Lat.  Con,  and  me- 
mor,  from  Memini, 
preterperf.  of  the 
"  obsolete  meneo,  or 
meno,  and  mcno,  the 
Gr.  Mereij',  manere, 


care  of  another,  (sc.)  for  some  expressed  purpose. 


Every  spectator  must  learn  of  him,  as  it  is  his  profession, 
he  sets  up  school  for  it.  his  practices  are  so  commandingly 
exemplarj',  that  they  do  even  force  and  ravish  the  most 
maidenly  tender  conscience. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  506. 

For  the  performing  of  these  workes,  he  had  given  com- 
mandement  that  all  prisoners  wheresoever  should  be  trans- 
ported info  Italic  :  and  that  no  person  attaint  and  conuict 
of  anie  wicked  act,  should  be  condemned  otherwise,  but  to 
worke  tliereat. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  J  94. 


Christian  sacrifice  were  offered  unto  the  Divine  ma 
through  Christ  commemorated  in  the  symbols  of  brea 
wine,  as  by  a  medium  whereby  we  find  accejitance. 

TJaie.   Work;.,  b.  ii 

After  ^\h  '   ■  •■•  "'i  '  ''■<   ■■"■■■  '!''  ■■    '■''■  -    Iii   '  ■  '■  - 
letters  a  kii  .  , 

two  had  enj": .  '     .!,,!<.  •       '      .      ■     ' 

no  dispara-i'i.  .  n;  ;■.  f.'    .■•-■-■  ,i  i  i,i   , ,.  s  ,  i  u.:  t  .n 


That  rest  which  God  superadded,  being  on  . 
tire  of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egj-ptian  servitude,  was 
not  moral,  nor  perpetual.— .fi/J.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Con.  b.  u.  c.  2. 


C  0  M 

The  breaking  and  eating  of  the  bread  is  a  communication 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  a  sacrifice  commemorative  of  Clirist's 
offering  up  his  body  for  us,  and  mailing  us  partakers,  or 
communicating  to  us  the  benefits  of  tlmt  bread  of  life, 
strengtliening,  and  giving  us  grace. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

The  sixth  and  last  thing  to  be  proved  was.  That  Christ  is 
offered  in  this  sacrifice  commemoratively  only,  and  not  other- 
wise.—il/erfe.  Works,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

The  succeeding  paschal  sacrifices,  though  commemora- 
iory  of  the  first,  yet  varied  sometlung  from  it. 

Hooper.  On  Lent,  p.  271. 

■We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  a  revolution,  as  sur- 
prising in  its  manner,  as  happy  in  its  consequences,  as  full 
every  way  of  wonder,  and  of  all  the  marks  of  a  Divine  con- 
trivance, as  any  age  or  country  can  shew. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

So  that  this  sacrament  was  designed  to  be  a  standing 
commemoration  of  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Lord  till  he 
shotUd  come  to  judgment;  and  consequently  the  oWigation 
that  lies  upon  Christians  to  the  observation  of  it  is  perpetual, 
and  shall  uever  cease  to  the  end  of  the  worid. 

Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

All  legal  sacrifices  being  only  types  of  his,  and  therefore  to  j 
have  an  end,  and  expire  together  with  him,  our  Lord  was 
pleased  to  institute  this,  not  for  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  as 
the  Papists  absurdly  imagine,  but  as  a  commemorative 
sacrifice,  to  put  his  church  always  in  mind  of  that  which  he 
then  offered,  by  that  one  oblation  of  himself  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.— Beiifridye,  vol.  i.  Ser.  54. 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  speaking  in  this  advan- 
tageous manner  of  my  own  conduct ;  but  as  you  advise  me 
to  alleviate  my  present  uneasiness  by  a  retrospect  of  my  past 
actions,  I  will  confess,  that,  in  thus  commemorating  them, 
I  find  great  consolation. — Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  ii.  Let.  5. 

The  commonwealth  which  acts  uniformly  upon  those 
principles  ;  and  which  after  abolishing  every  festival  of 
religion,  chooses  the  most  fiagrant  act  of  murderous  regicide 
treason  for  a  feast  of  eternal  commemoration,  and  which 
forces  all  her  people  to  observe  it— This  I  call  regicide  by 
establishment.- auz-Ae.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

COMME'NCE,  V.  )      Fr.  Commencer ;  Sp.  Co- 

Comme'ncement.  S  menzar ;  It.  Cominciare ; 
traced  thus  by  Menage,  con  initiare,  cominitiare, 
comintiare,  cominciare. 

To  make  the  first  motion;  to  take  the  first 
step,  to  begin. 

But  the  demaunds  of  any  man  whatsoeuer  propounded  in 
this  regard,  are  and  ought  to  be  altogether  frustrate  and 
voide.  and  all  actions  which  may  or  shall  be  commenced  by 
occasion  of  the  sayd  goods  arrested,  are  to  be  extinct  and 
of  none  eSect.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

We  said  in  general,  that  if  his  ho.  continued  his  good 
mynd  towards  the  finishing  &  perfiting  of  that  college,  as 
his  ho.  hath  to  the  beginning  and  commencement,  your  gr. 
had  so  dysposed  al  things  there,  as  it  shuld  schortely  be 
brought  to  the  desired  perfitnes,  althow  the  same  is  &  shal 
be  to  your  gr.  inestimable  charge. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  23.  T/ie  King's  Ambass.  to  Wolsey. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  :— 

Love  and  constancy  is  dead  ; 

Phenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

Shakespeare.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  s.  20. 

Being  honourably  brought  into  the  Forum,  the  day  of  his 
first  plea  and  commencement,  heo  promised  publiquely  for 
the  people  a  congiarie,  and  donative  for  the  souldiours. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  182. 

On  the  29th,  the  queen  removed  to  St.  James's,  passing 
through  the  Park,  and  took  her  barge  at  Whitehall,  and  so 
to  Richmond,  in  order  to  her  progress  ;  which  was  chiefly 
commenced  to  meet  her  beloved,  the  prince  of  Spain. 

Strype.  Memoirs.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1534. 

In  the  last  lecture  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
elegy  was  explained ;  the  form  and  commencement  of  that 
species  of  poetry  was  traced  into  the  solemn  dirges  which 


He  that  glorieth  have  glorie  in  the  Lord,  for  not  he  that 

commendith  hvmself  is  preued,  but  whom  God  commendM. 
commenu  i       j  ^..^^^^^  ^  ^^^    ^   ^^^ 

For  he  that  wit  and  reason  can. 

It  sit  hym  wel,  that  he  trauall 

Upon  suche  thyng,  which  might  auaile,  _ 

For  idelship  is  nought  commended.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  Sonne  in  lawe  his  stcpdame  being  dead, 
Began  her  heirce  with  gariands  to  commend. 

Turberville.  Of  the  Cruell  Hatred  of  Step-mothers. 

A  man  may,  as  it  were  on  moiitayne  or  place  of  espiall, 
beholde  on  eiicry  syde  farre  of,  measur>Tige  and  estemyng 
euery  thyng :  and  eyther  pursewe  it  if  it  be  commendable, 
or  eschewe  it  yf  it  be  noyful.  . 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

Wherfore  suche  printers  in  my  mynde  are  not  to  be  de- 
frauded of  their  due  commendation,  who  in  pretermitting 
other  light  triflying  pamflets  of  matter  vnneedfui,  and  im- 
pertinent, little  seruing  to  purpose,  less  to  necessitie,  do 
employe  their  cndeuour  andworkemanship  chiefly  to  restore 
the  fruitful  workes  and  monumentes  of  auncient  writers, 
and  blessed  martyrs.— Ti/KdaH.  Workes,  p.  I.  Pref 

And  araongest  all  other  articles  this  was  concluded  and 
appoynted,  that  no  Englishman  should  enter  into  Scotland, 
without  letters  commendatory  of  theyr  awne  souereigne 
lorde  or  saue  conduyte  of  his  warden  of  the  marches. 

•  '  Grafton.  Hen.  Vlll.  an.  17. 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain. 
Whilst  it  was  new  and  warm  yet  from  the  brain  : 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and,  like  a  friend 
Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 

Cowley.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hen'ey. 

1  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  outward  show 
Can  anv  way  speak  in  his  just  commend 
For  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  have  practis'd  more  the  whipstock,  than  the  lance. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

After  our  harty  commendations.  'Whereas,  by  occasion  of 
some  matter  of  that  church  lately  opened  before  us,  we  have 
understood  there  is  lack  of  an  ordinary  reader,  very  requi- 
site and  commendable  in  al  cathedral  churches,  both  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  and  conference  among  themselves,  and 
good  example  to  the  rest  of  the  diocees.  (Dated,  7.  Jan. 
\5(,2.)Strype.  Life  of  Whitgift.  Records,  No.  5. 

Neither  have  there  beene  wanting  such  as  haue  written, 
and  that  very  commendably  the  lines  of  particular  men, 
eminent  for  vertue,  or  learning,  or  place. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  252. 
I  hear  of 

Your  visits,  and  your  loving  commendation 

To  your  heart's  saint,  Cleophila,  a  virgi 


COMME'ND,  V. 

Comme'nd,  n. 

Comme'ndable. 

Comme'ndableness. 

Comme'ndably. 

Commend.\'tion. 

Comme'ndator. 

Comme'ndatory,  adj. 

Comme'ndatory,  n. 

Comme'nder. 

Comme'ndment. 


.23. 

(See  Command  and 
Recommend.)  li.Com- 
mendare ;  Sp.  Comen- 
dar ;  hat.  Commendare. 

To  give  any  thing  into 
the  hands  of  another  ; 
to  deliver  or  commit  to 
the  care ;  and  thus, — 
to  intrust  and  to  de- 
clare trustworthy ;  wor- 
thy of  approbation,  of 


Of  a 


;  excellence. — Ford.  Lo 


!  Melanch.  Act.  i. 


Vaine  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  &  we  thinke 
in  conclusion  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  140. 

I  doe  ensure  your  ladiships,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
worthy  desert,  and  of  a  most  bountifull  nature.— You  must 
shew  and  insinuate  yourselfe  responsible,  and  equivalent 
now  to  my  commendment. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


COM 

He  who,  though  undeservedly,  hath  lost  his  reputation, 
hath  lost  many  opportunities  of  doing  service  to  mankind; 
what  comes  from  him  though  commendable  and  profitable  in 
itself,  is  often  suspected,  slighted,  and  ill-received. 

Jorlin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Disc.  2. 


i'NSAL.  ^ 
sa'lity.      V  Coj 
sa'tion.    J  sal, 


Con,  and  mensa ;  Sp. 
mensal ;  "  Fr.  Commen- 
a  companion  at  table," 


COMME'NSAL. 

CoMMEN 

Commen 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

O  where  haste  thou  be  so  long  commensal,  that  haste  so 
mikel  eaten  of  the  potages  of  foryetfulnesse  and  dronken  so 
of  ignorance  that  the  olde  souking,  which  thou  haddest  of 
me  arne  amaistred  and  lorne  fro  all  maner  of  knowinge. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Love,  b.  i. 

Especially  thereby  to  avoid  community  with  the  Gentiles 
upon  promiscous  commensality:  or  to  divert  them  from  the 
idolatry  of  *gypt,  whence  they  came,  they  were  enjoyned  to 
eat  the  gods  of  j^gj'pt  in  the  food  of  sheep  and  oxon. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

V^Tien  Daniel  would  pollute  himself  with  the  diet  of  the 
Babylonians,  he  probably  declined  Pagan  commensation  or 
to  eat  of  meats  forbidden  to  the  Jews. 

Id.  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  15. 


It.  Cnmmensurare; 
Sp.  Commensurar ; 
Fr.  Commensura- 
■  lion.  Con,  and  men- 
sura.  He  is  said  to 
vho  exa- 
vhat  may  be 


COMME'NSURATE,i>. 

Comme'nsurate,  adj. 

Comme'nsurately. 

Commensura'tion. 

Comme'nsuradle. 

Comme'nsurahleness. 

CoMMENSt'RABl'LITY. 

the  magnitude  of  any  thing,  (Vossius.) 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  of  the  same  or  equal 
measure,  or  dimensions ;  of  the  same  or  equal 
capacity ;  proportioned,  or  equivalent,  or  ade- 
quate to. 

aled  and  proportioned 
pt.  iii.  p.  81. 


suitably  c 
:  these  tw 

Goodwin.    Works, 


high  esteem,  of  favourable  attention. 

Commendator, — the  holder  of  a  benefice,  rom- 
mended  to  his  care,  till  a  regular  incumbent  is 
provided. 


It  would  be  a  work  truly  worthy  of  a  British  parliaipent, 
to  begin  this  commendable  undertaking,  [the  rediiction  of 
the  National  debt]  and  to  make  such  a  progress  therein,  as, 
with  a  strict  regard  to  public  faith,  and  private  property, 
may  pave  the  way  to  this  great  and  desireable  end 
Hoadly.  Letters  signed  Britannicm 

He  [the  King]  considers  very  graciously  the  commendable- 
ness  of  your  submission  in  these  circumstances,  which  is 
indeed  worthy  of  you.  (Dated,  July.  1G98.) 

Bp.  Bur  net.  Life.  Lclter  from  Tettvison. 

The  other  [surrender]  was  of  Bushlishara,  or  Bishtam, 

in  Berkshire,  made  by  Bariow,  Bp.  of  St.  David's,  that  was 

commendator  of  it,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  Reformation. 

Id.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1537. 

All  churches  did  maintain  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
each  other,  by  formed,  communicatorj',  pacificatory,  com- 
mendatory, synodical  epistles.— Barrom.  Unity  of  the  Church. 

Wliatever  did  but  bear  upon  the  image  of  God,  and  the 
superscription  of  the  holy  Jesus  would  need  no  other  com- 
mendatories  to  our  affection,  but  would  upon  that  account 
alone  be  infinitely  dear  and  precious  to  us. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

To  sooth  and  flatter  such  persons,  would  be  just  as  if 
Cicero  had  spoke  cnmmcndatories  of  Anthony,  or  made 
panegyricks  upon  Catiline.— SoK//i,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

Even  my  pen  would  refuse  to  be 
were  it  not  to  chastise  onr  writer's  ( 
lifled  to  understand  one  single  page  of  Cicero,  presumes  to 
set  up  for  his  commender  and  patron.  „  .   , . 

Bcntley.  Of  Free-Thmking. 

I  would  rather  be  commended  to  posterity  by  the  elegant 
and  amiable  Muses,  than  by  the  satyric  sister,  politely  called 
by  an  eminent  author,  '■  the  least  engaging  of  th 


Y'et  can  we  not  thus  commensurate  the  sphere  of  Trisme- 
gistus,  or  sum  up  the  unsuccessive  and  stable  duration  of 
Coi.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  3. 

O  let  us  be  sure  then,  our  confidence,  our  claims  to  heaven, 
improve  not  above  their  proportion,  that  we  preserve  this 
symmetry  of  the  parts  of  grace,  that  our  hope  be  but  com- 
mensurate to  our  sincerity,  our  daringness  to  our  duty. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  554. 

For  the  law  of  sin  and  the  law  of  the  mind,  that  is,  grace 
in  us,  and  sin  in  us,  are  adequately  and  commensuralely 
opposite,  and  contrary  in  every  soul  in  which  grace  is 
wrought. — Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  277. 

A  strait  and  a  curve  line  may  perhaps  be  brought  by  im- 
mediate commensuration,  nearer  to  equality  than  any  given 
difference ;  but  the  equality  can  never  be  brought  to  a  point. 
Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.i.  c.  3. 

Though  God  is  not  bettered  by  any  thing  we  can  give  or 
do,  all  our  services  being  to  him  as  nothing;  yet  he  is  pleased 
to  esteem  them  by  their  commensuration  to  us,  if  in  respect 
of  our  abilities  they  are  the  best. 

Wilkins.  On  the  Gift  of  Prayer,  c.  2. 

Their  poems  were  made  at  first  with  intention  to  have 

,  Let.  72.  ]  them  sung,  as  well  epic  as  dramatic,  (which  custom  hath 

been  long  time  laid  aside,  but  began  to  be  revived  in  part 

of  late  years  in  Italy)  and  could  not  be  made  commensurable 

to  the  voice  or  instruments  in  prose. 

Hobbs.  On  Davenant's  Preface. 


Smart.  Lci 


t  Cambridge, 


I  To  make  the  commensnrableness  yet  nearer  as  in  the 
matter  of  promulgation,  the  people  of  all  other  churches, 
have  but  a  promulgation  at  second  hand  by  hearsay ;  and 
have  no  interest  of  presence  at  all ;  so  answerably  let  these 
elders  of  other  churches,  have  but  the  like  share  in  that 

'  power,  and  the  controversie  is  at  an  end. 

j  Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pi.  it.  p.  127. 

I  'We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positive  idea  of  any  space  or 
duration  which  is  not  made  up,  and  commensurate  to  re- 
peated numbers  of  feet  or  yards,  or  days,  and  years,  which 
are  the  common  measures,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in 
our  minds,  and  whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  these 
'  sort  of  quantities. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  17. 

It  confounds  the  greatest  subtilties  of  speculation,  with 
the  riddles  of  God's  omnipresence  ;  that  can  spread  a  single 
individual  substance  through  all  spaces  ;  and  yet  without 
any  commensuration  of  parts  to  any,  or  circumscription 
within  any,  though  totally  in  every  one.— South,  vol.i  Ser.  1. 

If  such  a  supply  should  be  productive,  in  a  degree  com- 
mensurate to  its  object,  it  must  also  be  productive  of  much 
vexation,  and  much  oppression. — Burke.  Reg.  Peace,  Let.  .3. 

If  we  say,  the  diameter  of  the  square  is  incommensurable 

with  its  side,  we  do  not  intend  by  Us)  that  it  is  incom 

surable  now,  having  been  formerly  commensurable,  or  l 
to  become  so  hereafter.— //arris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  & 
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COM 

CO'MMENT,  V.  \       Lat.  Comminlsci .-  dictum  ' 
Co'mment,  n.         I  a  con  and  mente ;  cum  lin- 
Co'mmentart.       I  guntur   in  mente   quae   non 
Co'mmentator.     r sunt,  (  P^arro,  lib.  v.)      To 
(Jo'hmenter.  comment,  then,  is —  ! 

Commenti'tious.  J       To   find  out,     (sc.)   the} 
meaning  of  any  doctrine ;    to  explain  it :  to  find  • 
out,  examine  and  explain  the  meaninr/  of  another: 
to  write  notes,  remarlis,  or  observations  upon  any- 
thing,—for  the  purpose  of  explaining. 


CC  M 


For  first  for  as  the  commenlours  yt  ye  speake  of,  either 
theyr  cnmmentes  tell  vs  the  same  tale  yi  the  teste  dothe,  or 
else  another.  If  thai  tell  me  the  same  I  beleue  them  onely 
because  ye  text  saith  y«  same.  And  if  tliei  tel  me  another, 
than  beleue  I  the  not  at  all,  nor  nought  I  should,  except  I 
eho'ild  beleue  menne  better  than  God. 

Sir  T.  More.  WorJ;es,  p.  152. 

Of  these  commentaries  haue  I  taken  both  example  to  do 
tlivs  thvnge.  and  also  counsell  to  vnderstande  the  texte,  to 
none  of  them  wholly  addyct,  but  as  I  perseyued  them  al- 
ivayes  agreynge  to  the  scripturs.— JBa/e.  Imai/e,  pt.  i- 

My  first  ■vvriting,  whom  I  lyttle  thought  to  fynd  so  studiouse 
commeitlours  in  y  generacio,  y'  dyliget  reader  shal  alwayes 
fynd  vndre  this  wurde  Cesura — Id.  Apologi/,  fol.  16. 

tThey]  would  soon  forget  God's  very  name  or  attributes, 
did  they  not  daily  repeat  them  over,  (as  school-boys  their 
parts)  and  often  comment  on  them  by  oaths  and  prophana- 
tions :  and  these  are  aOeoi,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  without 
God  in  the  world. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  606. 

They  have  so  disguised  his  philosophy  by  obscuring  com- 
ments, that  his  [Aristotle]  revived  self  would  not  own  it. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  17. 
Every  thing,  saith  Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one 
to  be  held  by,  the  other  not,  'tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and 
leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simplicius,  his  commenta- 
tor, hath  illustrated  by  many  exan  pies)  and  'tis  in  our  own 
power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  marre  ourselves. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melanchohj,  p.  S32. 


,  Sat.  2. 

In  which,  though  there  were  many  notable  passages  that 
might  give  much  light  to  our  history  ;  yet  so  many  com-  \ 
mcntitious  fables  were  inserted,  that  they  rendered  even  I 
what  truths  he  writ  suspected. 

Balicr.  Clironicle.   Tlie  fast  Icnowa  Times  of  tliis  Island.  | 

[Our  adversaries]  willingly  pass  by  that  which  is  ortho- 
doxal  in  them,  and  studiously  cull  out  that  which  is  com- 
mentilious,  and  best  for  their  turns,  not  weighing  the  fathers 
in  the  balance  of  scripture,  but  scripture  in  the  balance  of 
the  fathers.— jVi;(on.  Of  Pretalical  Episcopacy.  I 

That  learned  person  was  led  into  [it]  by  a  former  explica- 
tion he  had  made  of  a  parallel  place  in  St.  James ;  which  I 
shall  crave  leave  to  produce  at  length,  and  to  comment  upon. 
Aiterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

Poor  Alma  sits  down  between  two  stools  ; 

The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext, 

The  comment  ruining  the  text.— Prior.  Alma,  C.I. 

And  if  the  sense  of  any  obscure  passage  in  those  holy 

books,  be  more  cleared,  or  better  ascertained  to  us  than  they 

were  formerly,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God,  we  are  obliged 

for  it  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  fallible  commentators. 

Sliarp.   Wortis,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  3. 

Wliose  conduct  is  a  comment  to  thy  tongue. 

So  clear,  the  dullest  cannot  take  it  wrong.— roun^.  Sat.  3. 

And  that  the  coherence  of  the  several  parts  may  be  the 

more  distinctly  seen,  the  commentary  is  rendered  as  concise 

as  possible  ;  some  of  the  finer  and  less  obvious  connexions 

being  more  carefully  observed  and  drawn  out  in  the  notes. 

Hard.  On  Epistolary  Writing,  Introd. 

Yet,  on  these  equal  terms,  it  can  be  no  discredit  to  have 
aimed  at  some  resemblance  of  one  of  the  least  of  those 
merits,  which  shed  their  united  honours  on  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  friend  and  commentator  of  Mr.  Pope.— W.  lb. 

The  Catholics  have  laboured  most  in  countries  civilized ; 
but.  giving  a  commeutitious  system  for  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
it  is  no  wonder  the  Pagans  should  not  be  greatly  disposed 
to  change  old  fables  for  new. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  6. 

CO'MMERCE,  r.  ^       Fr.  Commerce;   It.Com- 
Cu'mmerce,  7i.  I  mercio ;      Sp.    Comerciar, 

Com.me'rcial.  >  comercio  ;     Lat.  Commer- 

Comme'rciallt.       j  ciitm.       Con,    and    merx, 
Comme'rciale,  v.    J  which     Vossius      derives 
from   the    Hebrew,    and  Martinius  from  Meip-eiy, 
pariiri,  dividere,  to  part,  separate  or  divide. 

To  divide  or  share,  (sc. )  mutually,  each — a  part 
of  his  own  for  part  of  another's  ;  to  exchange,  (see 
the  example  from  A.  Smith,)  to  bargain  and  sell ; 
to  trade  or  traf5c  ;  to  have  intercourse  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  traffic  ;  to  have  or  hold  inter- 
course— generally. 


Alw.ivs  beware  vou  commerce  not  with  bankrupts.  I 

B.'jnnson.  Every  Man  out  of  Ins  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Blest  marble  giue  me  leaue  f  approach  and  wcepe. 
These  vowes  to  thee !  for  since  great  Talbot's  gone 
r>own  to  thv  silence,  I  commerce  with  none 
But  thy  pale  people.— Jfaiin^ion.  Castara,  pt.  ii.  El.  2. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  ■wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait  •, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies; 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes.— Milton.  II  Penseroso. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  some  free  intercourse  with  all 
men,  otherwise  the  passages  of  publick  commerce  were  quite 
cut  of,  and  the  common  law  of  nations  must  needs  fall. 

Hale.  Remains.  Ser.  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

In  stead  of  all  these  perillous  commerces  of  our  love,  I  will 
prefer  so  secure  an  object  to  it,  as  Saint  Augustine  saith  of 
it,  Love  but,  and  do  what  you  will. 

Montagu.  Devout  Essaies,  pt.  1.  p.  170. 


have  lamented  thi 
AVould  work  more  fully  and  pow'rfully  on  us. 

Donne.  An  Anatomy  of  the  World. 
Great  orator!  deare  Talbot  1  stiU,  to  thee 
I^Iay  I  an  auditor  attentive  be  : 
And  piously  maintaine  the  same  commerce 
We  had  beioie.—HabiHglon.  Castara,  pt.  ii.  El.  2. 

He  [Sir  Andrew]  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its 
parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way 
to  extend  dominion  by  arms ;  for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by 
arts  and  industry.— S^cc^a^or,  No.  2. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  that  all  finite  created  spirits 
have,  and  must  have  material  vehicles  of  purity  and  fineness 
in  proportion  to  their  natural  and  moral  powers  conjunctly 
not  only  to  limit  and  direct  their  energy  and  efficiency,  but 
to  commerciate  with  other  animals  and  inanimat  created 
natures.— CAej/ne.  On  Regimen,  Disc.  1. 

The  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its  subjects, 
how  dependent  soever  they  may  be  supposed  in  some  re- 
spects, are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable  with  regard 
to  commerce i  and  as  private  men  receive  greater  security, 
in  the  possession  of  their  trade  and  riches  from  the  power 
of  the  public,  so  the  public  becomes  powerful  in  proportion 
to  the  opulence  and  extensive  commerce  of  private  men. 

Hume.  Ess.  Of  Commerce. 

To  view  these  animals  in  a  commercial  light,  we  must 
add,  that  the  English  were  late  before  they  en{;aged  in  the 
whale  fishery :  it  appears  by  a  set  of  queries,  proposed  by  an 
honest  merchant  in  the  year  1675.  in  order  to  pet  information 
in  the  business,  that  we  were  at  that  time  totally  ignorant 

it.— Pennant.  Brilish  Zoology.   The  Common  Wliale. 


Everj'  man  thus  lives  by  exchangmg,  or  becomes  m  some 
measure  a  merchant,  and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be  what 
is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

A.  Smitli.  WeaWi  of  Nations,  b.i.  c.  4. 

If  youthinkthat  this  participation  wasaloss,  commercially 
considered,  but  that  it  has  been  compensated  by  the  share 
which  Scotland  has  taken  in  defraying  the  publick  charge— 
I  believe  you  have  not  very  carefully  looked  at  the  publick 
Burke.  Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen  at  Bristol. 


COMMIGRA'TION.  Lat.  Con,  and  migrare, 
locum  mutaro,  to  change  place. 

To  change  place,  to  move  or  pass  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  union  or  in  company  with 
others. 

And  it  is  a  true  observation  which  Ramus  to  this  purpose 
hath,  wee  reade  of  diverse  commigralions  or  remoualls  of 
nations,  and  surely  no  lesse  of  arts  and  sciences  might  be 
obserued.— //aif!«!».  Apologie,  p.  38. 

COMMI'LITANT.    Lat.  Con,  and  miles,  (q.d. ) 
unus  ex  millc.     One  of  a  thousand. 
A  fellow  soldier. 
Sir  Roger  Williams  next  (of  both  which  Wales  might 


COMMINA'TION.  )      Fr.  and  ,?p.  Commina- 

Commina'tory.  ]  tion^haX.  Minor,  minatus. 

To  threaten. 

A  denunciation  of  future  ill  ;  a  threatening  of 
punislimcnt  or  vengeance.  The  Commination  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  entitled,  "  A  Com- 
niination,  or  denouncing  }if' God's  anger  and  judg- 
ment against  Sinners." 

He  wyll  not  faile  to  make  fall  vpon  them  the  terrible 
comminaHiin  and  threate  that  the  spirit  speaketh  of  in  the 
Apocalyps  vnto  the  bysshope  of  Ephhesy.  I  wil  come  and 
remoue  thy  candlestycke  oute  of  h\^  pi. 


Sir  T.  Mor, 


.897. 
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They  which  were  not  resident  should  giue  the  one  half 
of  their  goods,  and  that  for  the  space  of  three  yeers  togither: 
with  terrible  comminutions  to  all  them  that  did  resist. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  264.  The  Pope's  Precept,  an.  1246 

Ouer  and  besides  diuers  other  threatnings  and  commina- 
tory  wordes  by  you  pronounced  and  vttered  vnseemly,  and 
hy  far  vnmeet  to  proceede  out  of  the  mouth  of  you  that  are 
in  such  roome  &  place  as  ye  be  in. 
Id.  lb.  p.  1205.  Bonner's  Recusation  against  Sir  T.  Smilli 

Jeroboham  well  saw  that  the  throne  and  the  altar  must 
stand,  or  fall  together,  that  a  son  of  David  could  not  have 
such  power  over  the  altar  without  an  utter  subversion  of 
the  government,  of  the  succession ;  therefore  is  he  thus 
galled  with  this  comminalory  prediction. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Jeroboham. 

The  French  king  might  perceive  after  what  good  manner 
and  fashion  the  king's  grace  had  in  a  letter  exhorted  the 
emperor,  allecting  him  first  by  doulce  and  pleasant  introduc- 
tions, adding  afterwards  matter  sounding  perfectly  to  sharp- 
ness and  commination,  to  descend  to  the  king's  desire. 

Strype.  Memoirs.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1526. 

COMMI'NGLE.     Lat.  Com,   a.nd  mingle,  from 
A.  S.  Moeng-an,  mengan — 
To  mix, 'to  blend,  together. 

And  blest  are  those. 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger. 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


CO'MMINUTE,  t,'.^       F\:  Comminuer ;    Lat. 
Co.mmini'tion.  I    Commimiere,comminulum, 

Comminu'ible.  rto  lessen.   "  Verbum  fuit 

Commi'nuate,  !•.        J  antiquum  /iia,  unde  iiiva, 

fiivvui:   hai.Minuo,  minuor,  minutus,"  (Scheidius.) 

As  now  applied,  it  seems  to  signify — 

To  break  or  destroy  the  continuity;  to  separate 

into  small  parts  ;  to  crush  or  grind  with  the  teeth 

or  mandibles. 
The  more  solid  food  which  needs  greater  manducation, 

cannot  be  sufficiently  comiuumnird  for  chyle,  or  ground  low 

enough  for  the  stomach,  until  these  teeth  have  done  this 

work  upon  it.— Smith.  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  104. 

So  that  there  are  three  causes  of  fixation  ;  the  even  spread_ 
ing  both  of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts  ;  the  closenesse  of 
the  tangible  parts  ;  and  the  jejunenesse,  or  extream  commi 
nution  of  spirits. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  E.  799. 

By  which  account,  a  diamond  steeped  in  goat's  blood, 
rather  increaseth  in  hardness,  than  acquireth  any  softness 
by  the  infusion  ;  for  the  best  we  have  are  eominuible  with- 
out it. — Brown,    t'ulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

We  see  likewise,  that  fusion  makes  metals  fluid,  and  in 

fusion  there  is  manifestly  a  comminution  of  the  melted  body. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

So  that  this  smiting  of  the  steel  with  the  flint  doth  only 
make  a  comminution,  and  a  very  rapid  whirling  and  melt- 
ing of  some  particles  :  but  that  idea  of  flame  is  wholly  in  us. 

^  Bentley,  Ser.  2. 

Those  that  form  this  genus  [gilt  head,]  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing, feed  chiefly  on  shell  fish,  which  they  comminute 
with  their  teeth  before  they  swallow  them. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Gill  Head. 

The  superior  quantity  of  shell-fi-sh,  which  may  more  fre- 
quentlv  call  for  the  use  of  its  comminuting  powers  than 
those  of  our  trouts,  might  occasion  this  difierence. 

Id.  lb.  River  Trout  Salmon 


C  O  M  M  I' S  E  R  A  T  E,  u.  ^      Lat.  Con,  and  miser. 
Commisera'tion.  I   See  Misery. 

Commisera'tively.         V      To  feel  pain  for,  or 
Commi'serable.  I  on  account  of,  the  pain 

Commi'serator.  )  felt     by   others  ,     to 

sj-mpathizc  or  compassionate. 

Certainly  we  seem  not  to  remember  -what  a  gentie  ana 
commiserating  )\\i!ie  God  is,  or  that  ourselves  are  men.  and 
have  to  deal  with  humane  frailty,  and  man's  miscraine  con- 
dition, which  we  ought  to  behold  with  pity,  and  not  handle 
with  bitterness.— 3/frff.  Works,  h.  i.  Disc.  37. 

If  any  one  do  pity  our  oflTence, 
Let  him  be  sure  that  he  be  far  from  hence  : 
Here  is  no  place  for  any  one  that  shall 
So  much  as  once  commisirnff  our  fall. 

Drayton.  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane  l,ray. 

In  Kent,  Ethelbert  or  Pren,  by  some  means  having 
usurp'd  regal  power,  after  two  year's  reign  contending  >Mth 
Kenulph  the  Mercian,  was  by  him  taken  pnsoner  and  soou 
after  out  of  pious  co"-«-'-  l|;.e°-^^  ,f  England,  b..y. 


C  O  M 


It  is  the  sinfullest  thiiiR  in  the  world  to  for^ike  or  desti- 
tute a  plantation  once  in  forwardness,  for  besides  the  disho- 
nour, it  is  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  commiscrable  persons. 
Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Plantations  (,of  Colonics.) 

This  was  the  end  not  onelyof  this  noble  and  commiscrable 
person  Edward  the  Earle  of  Warwicke,  eldest  Sonne  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  hut  likewise  of  the  line  male  of  the 
I'lantagenets.— W.  Hen.  VII.  p.  195. 

He  hath  divided  his  soul  from  the  case  of  his  soul,  whose 
weakness  he  assists  no  otherwise  than  commiseraiively,  uot 
that  it  is  his,  but  that  it  is.—Ocerbury.  Characters. 

Deaf  unto  the  thunder  of  the  laws,  and  rocks  unto  the 
cries  of  charitable  commiserators. — Brown.  Christ.  Morals. 

There  is  one  kind  of  virtue  which  is  inborn  in  the  nobility, 
and  indeed  in  most  of  the  antient  families  of  this  nation ; 
tliey  are  not  apt  to  insult  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  coun- 
trymen. But  you,  sir,  1  may  tell  it  you  without  flattery, 
have  grafted  on  this  natural  commiseration,  and  raised  it  to 
a  nobler  virtue. — Dri/den.  Dedication  to  Amphitryon. 

■Where  neither  the  parent  reason,  nor  her  stern  progeny, 
the  laws,  will  commiserate  discordancy  of  temper,  or  distress 
of  circumstances;  but  with  rr!.-tt:' ■;  r;rour,  combine  to 
fasten  that  fatal  yoke.  \<\. ■■■:■,  im  ■  -mus  of  tlieir  cruel 
policy  must  submit  to  u  I  _- a  a  deliverer  sets 

them  free.— JCariur/c/w.    t' 

Who  can  peruse  the  nlaiiu^i  i.;  i!.;;  last  moments  of 
Epaminondas,  at  the  batUe  of  Maiitinel,  without  finding 
himself  touched  with  a  pleasing  commisciution  ! 

Mclmath.  Cicero,  h.  i.  Let.  20. 

COMMI'SSURE,  n.  Fr.  Commissure;  Lat. 
Cojiwiissura,  juncturn,  et  compages  eorum,  quas 
conunittuniur.  (Gesncr. ) 

Fr.  Commissure, — "  a  commissure  or  seam  in  a 
bone,  (as  in  the  skull ;)  also  any  neer,  closing:, 
joyning,  or  couching  of  things  together,"  (Cotgr.) 

Yet  in  the  setting  on  of  some  flowers,  and  seeds  in  their 
sockets,  and  the  lineall  commissw/e  of  the  pulp  of  severall 
seeds  may  be  observed  some  shadow  of  the  harmony. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

■miich  [armadillo]  is  covered  on  its  back  and  sides  with  a 
strong  scaly  crust  or  shell,  or  a  hard  or  bony  substance, 
jointed  lilie  armour,  or  the  scales  of  the  tail  of  a  lobster,  by 
four  transverse  commissures  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  con- 
nected by  tough  membranes. — Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.ii. 

And  then  for  the  greater  security,  the  whole  pipe,  espe- 
cially at  the  commissures,  via.s  diligently  cased  over  with  our 
close  black  cement,  upon  which  plaster  of  Paris  was  strewed 
to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  their  hands  or  cloths  that  should 
manage  the  pipe. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 
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the  city  of  Troynouaunt  and  enclosed  her  therein,  commitling 

her  vnto  the  custody  of  his  most  neere  and  famylier  friends. 

Grafton.  Chronicle.  First  Aye,  pt.  iv. 

The  committers  of  which  sinne  he  burnt  afa  stake  among 

the  Turkes,  as  Moses  also  coramaundeth  in  hys  lawe. 

Tyndall.  ITorks,  p.  2G7. 

Then  the  sayd  knight  counsailed  with  other  barons  and 

knyghtis,  and  so  reported  theyr  opinyons,  and  whiche  was, 

how  they  had  well  deserued  deth  for  dyuers  horryble  dedis, 

the  which  they  had  commysed. 

Berners.  Froissari.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  12. 

After  most  hartie  commendations,  I  [John  Masone]  haue 
sent  to  my  lords  at  this  present  the  emperor's  commisaries 
answere  made  at  the  diett,  to  a  letter  lately  sent  from  the 
French  king  to  the  said  diett,  of  the  circuUs  [of  Germanie 
assembled  at  Francfort.—£«rne<.  iifc.  pt.  iii.  b.  v.  No.  32. 

At  whose  hands,  after  long  attendance  giuen  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  so  returned  home  againe,  being  also  dismissed 
of  his  cammissariship.—Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1117.  an.  15-44. 


reuered  lord  the 
;  :  .' incrj  to  deale  in  the  aboue 

i-i,'      ,  .       I    I      :    ,   I  ■     ,;;    siiinn,  haue  caused  their  seals 
111,-,         ]..       .:[,,,  \_  y. A      Ilackluyt.  roy.\ol.i.1.li2. 

Let  gnstly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  afljight ; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
All  things  committed  to  thy  trust  conceal, 
Nor  what's  forbid  by  any  i 


C  0  iM 


veal. — Denha 


COMMI'T,  V. 

Commi'ttee. 

Commi'tteeship. 

Commi'tter. 

Commi'ttible. 

Commi'tment. 

Commy'sed. 

Co'mmissary. 

Co'mmissar\ship. 

comhi'ssion,  v. 

'  COMMI'SSION,  n. 
COMMI'SSIONARV. 
CoMMMl'sslONATE, 
COMMI'SSIONER. 


It.  Commettcre ;  Sp. 
Comctcr:  Fr.  Commetre,- 
Lat.  Con,  and  mittcre, 
i.  e.  facere  ut  eat;  to 
cause  to  go,  to  send. 
Mitto,  Vossius  thinks,  is 
from  ficdio),  sen  /x^dirjui, 
mitto,  missum  facio,  di- 
mitto.  Commiltere,  (  Fes- 
tus)  is  properly  insimul 
mittere,  aut  conjungere; 
though  now  used  both 
(or  facere  and  incipere. 

To   cause   to  go,  to 


put,  place,  or  remove  into  the  hands,  or  under  the 
care  or  custody,  of  another ;  to  deliver,  consign,  or 
intrust  to  another.  Also  to  put  or  place  in  oppo- 
sition ;  and  simply,  to  do,  as  to  commit  a  crime. 

Commissari/, — One  to  whom  any  thing  is  com- 
mitted. 

So  ,iIso  committee, — One  to  whom,  a  number  of 
persons  to  whom,  any  person  or  thing  is  committed. 
Commission, — To   commit,   deliver,   consign,   or 
entrust ;  to  appoint  or  empower. 

Now,  sire,  then  shuln  ye  committe  thekeping  of  yourper- 

sone  to  your  trewe  frcndes,  that  ben  appreved  and  ykiiowe, 

and  of  hem  shuln  ye  axen  helpe,  youre  persone  for  to  kepe. 

Chancer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Discrete  he  [the  Serjeant)  was,  and  of  gret  reverence : 

He  semed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 

Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 

By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commiisioun. 

Id.  Proloyue,  v.  317. 

And  thereto  the  emperour  named  his  companyons.  the 
fyme,  place,  and  order  of  all  the  conspiracy,  and  also  to  whom 
the  sword  WHS commytted.—SirT.Elyot.  Goveruovr,h.ii.c.7. 

But  peraduenture  thou  that  knowest  Christ  wilt  say,  (as 
many  doe)  that  Christos  death  and  redemtio  serueth  thee 
but  lor  original  sinne,  or  at  most  for  those  sinnes  that  thou 
commitiedst  before  baptisme. — Frith.  Works,  p.  IG. 

Ilowbeit,  the  sint,^uler  great  loue  and  affection  that  he 
bare  unto  the  said  Eastrilde  could  not  yet  out  of  his  miiide 
&  be  forgotten,  wherefore  he  n^idu  .  caue  vnder  ground  in 


Mr.  Pym  being  speaker  of  the  committee  of  the  commons 
that  were  appointed  to  prosecute,  gave  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment.— £a/:er.  Charles  I.  an.  1640. 

Gregorie  the  seuenth.  Pope,  excommunicated  all  commit- 
ters of  simonie,  and  remooued  marryed  priestes  from  execut- 
ing diuine  seruice,  whereof  rose  great  troubles  in  England. 
Stow.  William  the  Conqueror,  an.  107S. 

Wherein  indeed  Bodine  hath  attempted  a  particular  enu- 
meration, but  (besides  the  mistakes  committible  in  the 
solary  compute  of  years)  the  dilferenee  of  chronologie  dis- 
turbs the  satisfaction  and  quiet  of  his  computes. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

The  lords  were  discontented  at  the  commilmentotihe  Earl 
of  Arundel,  about  his  son's  marriage  wi-th  the  Duchess  of 
Lennox  his  sisiei.—  Whitelock.  Memoirs,  an.  1C26. 

In  this  world's  warfare  they,  whom  rugged  fate, 
(God's  commissary)  doth  so  thoroughly  hate. 
As  in  th'  court's  squadron  to  marshal  their  state. 
If  they  stand  arm'd  with  silly  honesty, 
With  wishing,  prayers,  and  neat  integrity. 
Like  Indians  gainst  Spanish  hosts  they  be. 

Donne.  To  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
As  who  would  make  a  steersman  to  a  barge 
Of  one  blind  bt  rn,  who  can  no  danger  see, 
If  that  ship  drown,  forsooth  I  say  for  me, 
Who  gave  the  steersman  such  commission. 
Should  of  the  ship  make  restitution.— P.  Fletcher,  Eel.  4. 

Neither  is  this  onely  by  way  of  bare  verbal  declaration 
(which  might  proceed  from  any  other  lips,)  but  in  the  way 
of  an  operative  and  effectual  application,  by  virtue  of  that 
delegate,  or  commissinnary  authority,  which  is  by  Christ  en- 
trusted with  them.— £/).  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  c.  S). 

For  it  is  well  known  that  God  revealed  his  will  in  those 
days  by  prophets  particularly  called,  and  covimissionated  to 
that  purpose. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

Not  long  after  these  arrived  a  messenger  from  the  French 
king  with  letters  to  the  nobility,  desiring  that  the  marriage 
should  be  consummated  betwixt  the  young  Queen  and  the 
Daulphin  his  son,  and  that  certain  commissioners  should  be 
sent  to  assist  the  solemnity. 

Spotiswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  b.  ii.  an.  I55S. 

He  himself  prayed  for  them  that  crucified  him  ;  some  of 
which  were,  without  doubt,  those  very  Pharisees,  whom  he 
had  before  charged  with  committing  the  sin  against  the 


it  shall  prevent  the  temporal  inflictions  di 
them,  and  often  even  after  pardon  obtained,  pursuing  the 
committers  oS  them.— Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  0. 

Concerning  which,  I  shall  premise  this  in  general.  That 
there  is  no  sin  committable  by  man,  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  but 
by  cii-cumstances  is  capable  of  being  made  a  sin  of  pre- 

■5oM«,vol.vii.  Ser.  11. 


-Burnet.  Own  Time, 


1713. 


He  [Sir  A.  Cooper]  persisting  obstinately  silent  was  bid 
to  withdraw,  and  those,  who  had  depended  upon  his  disco- 
very, being  defeated,  and  conLequently  very  much  displeas'd, 
niov'd  warmly  for  his  commitment ;  of  which  he,  waiting  in 
the  lobby,  having  notice,  unmov'd  expected  his  doom. 

Locke.  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  SItaftsiury. 


We  are  to  deny  the  supposition,  that  he  [Moses]  was  a 
private  person  at  that  time,  [of  killing  the  Egyptian]  but 
that  he  was  even  then  commissioned  by  God  governor  of 
Israel ;  and  consequently  in  the  right  of  a  governor,  might 
revenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  subjects. — South,  vol.  v.S.  8. 

the 

pursuing  the  things  of  the  flesh,  with  the  reluctancy  of  the 
spirit  I  the  former  shows  only  the  motions  of  the  flesh,  which 
being  subdued  are  but  infirmities;  but  the  latter  do  not 
cease  to  be  wilful  sins,  tho'  there  be  inward  struggling  in 
the  commission  ol  them.— Stillingfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  11. 

As  if  he  should  have  said,  I  have  now  all  power  over  all 
things  in  the  world  conferred  upon  me  ;  by  virtue  whereof  I 
command,  empower,  and  commissionate  you  to  enlarge, 
settle,  and  govern  the  church  that  I  have  founded. 

Bp.  Bevcridyc,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

If  'iT^'^M  f'i^^  ^'i^f]v,iiy  it  manifestly  appears,  that  either,  no 

sn> :,  I 1.  I    ,     >.in.t'ed,  or  that  the  suspicion  entertained 

■  ill,    I  .     ,  \iliolly  groundless,  in  such  cases  only  it 

w,:  i    ;      ,       lo  discharge  him.     Otherwise  he  must 

ciil  I  ')■  ,  .,,.,,/  to  prison,  or  give  bail :  that  i^  put  in 
security  for  liis  ap]>earance,  to  answer  the  charge  against 
him. — Btackstone.  Commentary,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 


nity :  and  neither  be  loaded  with  needless  fetters,  or  sub- 
jected to  other  hardships  than  such  as  are  absolutely  requisite 
for  the  purpose  of  confinement  only. — Id.  lb. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  petition  or  information,  grants 
a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  party's  state  of  mind  ;  and 
if  he  be  found  non  compos,  he  usually  commits  the  care  of 
his  person,  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  his  maintenance, 
to  some  friend  who  is  then  called  his  committee. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Being  asked.  Whether  he  was  ever  in  the  Murawar  coun- 
try ?  he  said,  yes;  he  was  commissary  to  the  army  in  that 
expedition. — Burke.  App.  to  Sp.  on  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts. 

From  him,  [Jesus  Christ]  and  those  commissioned  hy  him, 
we  learn  what  the  wisest  men,  and  even  angels  had  desired 
to  look  into,  and  could  at  most  discern  but  imperfectly 
through  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  patriarchal  and  Mo- 
saic dispensations. — Hurd.   Works,  Ser.  30. 

Yet  this  uncandid  Junius  would  insinuate,  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  commander  in  chief  is  depraved  into  the  bas9 
office  of  a  commission -liroker :  that  is.  Lord  Granby  bar- 
gains for  the  sale  o( commissions. — Junius,  Let.  2. 


COMMI'X,  V.  ^  Lat.  Com,  and  r. 
CoMMi'.MON.  \Misc-(tn,  misc-ere 
CoMMi'.xTioN.  j  mingle  ;  omitting  l 
CoMMi'xTuuE.   J  tion  0?!,  we   have 


Lat.  Com,  and  mix ,-    A.  S. 

misc-ere,  to  mix,  or 

the  termina- 

e  misc ,-  and 

this   by   a   common   transposition    became  mics, 

i.e.  mi.r,  (Tooke,  ii.  2tJ8. )  Vossius  derives  misc-ere 

from  the  Heb.;  Tooke  from  the  above  A.  S.Misc-an. 

To  co-mingle ,-  or  to  mingle  or  blend  together. 

His  lot  is  next  to  rise,  and  next  in  world  his  head  shall 

Of  Troyai'i  and  Italian  blood  commixt,  thy  wortliy  childe 
Thy  Siiuius,  borne  after  thy  deceasse  in  forest-wylde. 

Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  vi. 

This  stock  that  of  Ausonian  blood  commixt  shall  shortly 


Howbeit,  the  emperour  abydeth  Btyll  in  his  Cryste  lawe 
nd  all  is  by  reason  of  commyction  of  this  maryage. 

Berners.  Froissart,  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  40. 

Or,  self-conceited,  play  the  humourous  Platonist, 
Which  boldly  dares  affirm,  that  spirits  themselves  supply 
With  bodies,  to  commix  with  frail  mortalitie. 

Drayton.  Poty-Otbion.  s.  5 

Y'et  with  his  admirable  streame,  doth   not  his  wanes 

But  glides  aloft  on  it  like  oyle.— Chapman.  Horn.  It.  b.  ii 


In  him  that  shape,  in  her  there  was  that  sweetness, 
Might  make  him  lik'd,  or  hir  to  be  belov'd  ; 
As  this  commixtion,  so  their  married  mind 
Their  good  corrected,  or  their  ill  reliev'd. 
As  truly  loving,  as  discreetly  kind. 
Mutually  joy'd,  as  mutually  griev'd. 

Drayton.  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

For  though  some  species  there  be  of  middle  and  partici- 
pating natures,  that  is,  of  bird  and  beast,  as  bats  and  some 


COM 

few  others  yet  are  their  parts  so  conformed  and  set  toge- 
ther, that  we  cannot  define  the  beginning  of  or  end  of 
either;  there  being  a  cammixli'in  of  both  in  tlie  wliole, 
ratlier  than  an  adaptation  or  cement  of  the  one  unto  the 
other.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

1  am  modestly  confident  my  humble  language  shall  be 
accepted,  because  I  shall  present  all  readers  with  a  commix- 
ture of  truth,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  merits. 

Walton.  Life  of  Sir  Hmnj  If'otlon. 

Indeed,  as  the  flocks  of  Jacob  were  distanced  "  three  days 
journeys  from  those  of  Laban,"  so  (to  prevent  voluntary  or 
casuall  commixtures)  our  styles  are  set  more  than  a  month's 
journey  asunder. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Cites-sliire. 

Nor  do  they  much  help  the  matter,  who  say,  that  those 
frogs  that  appear  sometimes  in  great  multitudes  after  a 
sliowcr,  are  not  indeed  engendered  in  the  clouds,  but  coa- 
gulated from  a  certain  sort  of  dust  commi:ccd  and  fermented 
with  rain-water. — Rny.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

If  it  be  not  a  good  yellow,  but  pale,  (wliich  usually  hap- 
pens for  want  of  an  exact  commixlion  of  the  ingredients)  it 
may  be  returned  to  the  residue,  mingled  better  with  it 
again,  and  sublimed  once  more. — Boi/le.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  13G. 

This  spirit  I  therefore  ascribe  to  the  salt  of  the  husks 
altered  by  their  commixture  with  the  copper. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  532. 

From  ocean's  verge,  if  not  too  far  remov'd, 

Its  shelly  sands  convey  a  warm  compost. 

From  land  and  wave  commixt,  with  richness  fraught. 

Doilsley.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

But  in  the  Jewish  republic,  where  the  church  and  state 
were  incorporated,  this  commixture  made  no  other  confu- 
sion than  what  arises  from  the  mistakes  of  men,  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  that  sacred  economy. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  is.  Note. 

COMMO'DE.     See  Commodioi-s. 

CO.MMO'DIOUS.  ^  Fr.     Commode:      It. 

Commo'diolslv.        I   Comodo  ;     Sp.  Comodo  ; 

Commo'diol'sness.     >  Lat.    Commodits ;     (Gr. 

Commo'dity.  I  2u/uft6Tpos,) whence  (Vos- 

Commo'de,  n.  J   sius)  the  adverbs  commo- 

dum,     as     if    cum    modo,    with     measure,     with 

moderation  ;    and  whatever  is  so,  is  commodious, 

and  useful.     Modus,  he  derives,  from  tlie   Heb., 

and  considers  the  meaning  to  be, — to  mete,  or 

measure,  metiri,  mensurare. 

Commensurate  or  proportioned  to,  fitting-,  suit- 
ing, (sc. )  a  particular  use  or  purpose ;  conve- 
nient, serviceable,  useful,  beneficial. 

But  yet  men  delitsTige  in  vertue  moughte  with  cardes  and 
tables  deuyse  games,  wherein  mought  be  moch  solace  and 
also  study  commodiouse,  as  deuising  a  bataile,  or  contentio 
betwene  vertue  and  vice,  or  other  like  plesant  and  honest 
inuention.— 5ir  T.  EUjot.  Goveniovr,  p.  92. 
Thus  hath  thy  loue  been  vnto  ma 

As  pleasant  and  commodious. 
As  was  the  fire  made  on  the  sea 

By  Naulus  hate  so  odious, 
Therwith  to  traine  the  Grekish  host 
From  Troyes  return,  where  they  were  lost. 

Vncertainc  Auctors.  The  Louer  accusing  his  Loue. 
And  Master  Merchant,  he  whose  travail  ought 
Commodioiisly  to  doe  his  country  good. 
And  by  his  toyle,  the  same  for  to  enriche, 
Can  finde  the  meane,  to  make  monopolyes 
Of  euery  ware,  that  is  accompted  strange. 

Gascoignc.  The  Steele  Glas. 
Item.     That  ye  shall  provide  on  this  side  of  the  feast  of 

next  coming,  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible  of  the 

largest  volume  in  English,  and  the  same  set  up  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  said  Church  that  ye  have  cure 
of  whereas  your  parishioners  may  most  commodiouslg 
resort  to  the  same  and  read  it. — Burnet.  Becords,  No.  11. 
Injunctions  to  the  Clergy  by  Cromwell. 

But  now  see  how  that  not  onely  these  vnlookcd  for  mis- 
chiefs, haue  heauily  growne  on  ye,  but  also  those  commo- 
dities which  ye  thought  to  haue  holpen  your  selues  and 
others  by,  be  not  onely  hindered  but  also  hurt  thereby. 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
And  euen  as  our  heauenly  father  gaue  his  Christ  vnto  us 
not  for  any  profit  that  he  should  haue  thereby,  but  onely  for 
our  profile,  likewise  yo  shouldest  do  all  thy  good  workes  not 
hauing  respect  what  commodities  thou  shalt  haue  of  it,  but 
euer  attendyng  through  charitie,  the  wealth  and  profite  of 
thy  neighhouT.—Frith.   Workes,  p.  28. 

For  water,  it   [Britain]  is  walled  and  garded  with  the 
ocean  most  commodious  fortrafflcke  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Camden.  Remains. 
At  the  largest  foot  of  a  fair  hollow  tree. 
Close  to  plough'd  ground,  seated  commodiously. 
His  ancient  and  hereditary  house, 
There  dwelt  a  good  substantial  mouse. 

Cowley.  The  Country  Mouse. 
%Vhither  also,  a  little  after  the  prince  of  'Wales,  together 
with  his  princess  came  to  dwell,  making  it  his  chief  resi- 
dence, both  by  reason  of  the  commodiousness  of  the  place 
Rnd  its  strensth.— i\'or(A.  Life  ofEdw.  the  Black  Prince. 


COM 

It  is  content  alone  that  makes 
Our  pilgrimage  a  pleasure  here  ; 

And  who'buys  sorrow  cheapest,  takes 
An  ill  commodity  too  dear.  Cotton.  Melancholy. 

A  marshy  ground  commodiously  was  near. 

Thither  she  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear, 

Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  any  thing, 

That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 

Dryden.  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

If  a  traveller  being  in  some  ill-inhabited  eastern  country, 
should  come  to  a  large  and  fair  building,  such  as  one  of  the 
most  stately  of  those  they  call  caravanzeras,  though  he  would 
esteem  and  be  delighted  with  the  magnificence  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  commodiousness  of  the  apartments,  yet,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  erected  hut  for  the  honour  or  the 
pleasure  of  the  founder,  he  would  commend  so  stately  a 
fabric,  without  thanking  him  for  it. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  419. 

The  commode  is  described  to  have  been  a  kind  of  head 
dress,  worn  by  the  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVlIIth 
centuiy,  which  by  means  of  wire  bore  up  the  hair  and  fore- 
part of  the  cap,  consisting  of  folds  of  tine  lace,  to  a  great 
hcisht.Sjiectator,  No.  98.  Notes,  oct. 

A  famous  monk,  Thomas  Connecte  by  name,  attacked  it 
with  great  zeal  and  resolution.  This  holy  man  travelled 
from  place  to  place  to  preach  down  this  monstrous  comjHorfc; 
and  succeeded  so  well  in  it,  that  as  the  Magicians  sacrificed 
their  books  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching  of  an  apostle, 
many  of  the  women  threw  down  their  head  dresses  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon,  and  made  a  bonlire  of  them  within 
sight  of  the  pulpit.— /rf.  lb. 

It  [Old  Aberdeen]  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  decay, 
having  been  situated,  in  times  when  commerce  was  yet  un- 
studied, with  very  little  attention  to  the  commodiousness  of 
the  harbour.— JoAnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles. 

Now,  to  a  people,  thus  circumstanced,  unfurnished,  in  a 
good  degree,  with  arts  and  manufactures,  and  but  slenderly 
provided  with  the  ureans  of  exchange  for  the  commodities 
tliey  produce ;  management,  thrift,  and  what  we  call  good 
husbandry,  must  have  been  a  capital  virtue. 

Hurd.  Works,  Ser.  1. 

CO'iMMODORE.  Perhaps  from  the  ,Sp.  Co- 
mcndador,  a  commander. 

Whatever  depended  on  the  commodore,  was  soon  so  far 
advanced,  that  he  conceived  the  ships  might  he  capable  of 
putting  to  sea  the  instant  he  should  receive  his  final  orders, 
of  which  he  was  in  daily  expectation. 

Anson.  Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

COMMODULA'TION.  Lat.  Cow,  ^mAmodula- 
iio,  from  7nodus,  measure.      See  Commodiols. 

So  that  if  they  hold  that  symmetrie  and  commodulalion, 
(as  Vitruvius  calls  it)  which  they  ought,  from  the  proportion 
of  the  head,  the  hand,  the  cubit,  the  foote.  the  finger,  nay 
the  tooth,  or  the  least  bone  may  the  dimensions  of  the 
whole  body  be  infallibly  collected.— i/a/cea'///.  Apol.  p.  190. 

COMMOLI'TION.  Lat.  Con,  and  mola,  (see  the 
quotation,)  a  grinding  stone. 

And  whether  these  fragments  of  iron  and  hard  substances 
swallowed  by  the  ostridge,  have  not  also  that  use  in  their 
stomachs,  which  they  have  in  other  birds  ;  that  is,  in  some 
way  to  supply  the  use  of  teeth,  by  commolitiov,  grinding 
and  compressing  of  their  proper  aliment,  upon  the  action  of 
the  strongly  conformed  muscles  of  the  stomach,  as  the 
honour'd  Dr.  Harvey  discourseth,  may  also  be  considered. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c,  22. 


Fr.  Commun;  It.  Comitne,- 
Sp.  Co;nw?i; Lat.  Communis, 
a  word  (Vossius)  which 
properly  applies  to  those 
things,  which  are  not  pri- 
vate, but  which  pertain, 
ad  multorum  viunia  seu 
munus.  Varro,  (lib.  iv. )  and 
Scaliger,(Z)<'  Causis,  c.  31. ) 
differ  about  the  etymology 
of  munus,  and  Vossius  from 
both. 

Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  public 


CO'MMON,  n. 

Co'MMON,  n. 

Co'mhon,  adj. 
Co'mmonable. 
Co'mmonage. 

Co'iMMONALITY. 

Co'mmonalty. 
Co'mmoner. 

Co'mMONINO,  71. 

Co'mmonly. 

Co'mmonness. 

Co'mmonweal. 

Co'mmon  wealth. 
to  one  as  well  as  another ;  to  man; 
in  general. 

Frequently  met  with,  and  therefore  easily  ob- 
tained :  and  thus  of  Uttle  or  no  value,  no  rank  or 
distinction. 

To  common,  now  written  commune,  is  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  common ,-  to  make  common,  (sc. )  our 
thoughts,  S:c.  ;  and  thus  to  converse,  to  discourse, 
to  confer,  to  combine  together. 

Commons,  the  provision  which  each  member  in 
a  society  takes  at  the  common  meal. 


COM 


And  also  quath  Reson.  ich  rede  gow,  riche 

And  comuners  to  a  corden.  I>ierii  I'louhman,  p.  &d. 

For  troste  we!  that  communly  these  counseillours  If 
flaterers.— CAaacer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

He  brought  them  all  in  good  accorde, 

So  that  the  common  with  the  lorde. 

And  lorde  with  the  common  also, 

He  sctte  in  loue  both  two, 

And  put  awaie  melancholie.— Goiccr.  Con.  A.  Prologni- 


And  commonliche  in  euery  node 

Tlie  werst  speche  is  rathest  herde. 

And  leued,  till  it  be  answerde.— W.  lb.  h.  iii. 

■\Ve  hau«  heard  before  how,  the  duke  of  Yorke,  as  heire 
to  Lionel]  duke  of  Clarence,  pretended  priuily,  a  lytic  to  the 
croune,  and  howe  hys  friendes  commnnrd  secretly,  with 
diuerse  persons  of  that  matter,  and  excited  theim  to  set  for- 
warde,  and  auaunce  that  parte  to  the  vttermoste. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  30. 

For  thoughe  wee  conmioned  of  sorowe  and  heauinesse,  yet 

was  the  thynge  that  wee  chiefly  thoughte  vppon,  not  the 

tiybulacion  itselfe,  but  the  cumforte  that  may  growe  thereon. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1169. 

And  when  al  this  was  concluded,  then  the  kyng's  coun- 
sayle  comoned  amonge  themselfe  for  a  maryage  for  theyr 
kynge,  for  it  was  tyme. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  51. 

'Wherefore  lestc  in  repeting  a  thing  so  frequent  and 
commune,  my  boke  shulde  be  as  fastidious  or  fulsome  to  the 
reders,  as  suche  raarchaunt  preachers  be  non-e  to  their 
customers,  I  wyUe  reuerentely  take  my  leaue  of  diuines. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Gouernovr,  b  i.  c.  21, 

And  I  say  agayne,  that  as  the  priestes  doe  nowe  vse  to 
consecrate  it,  it  helpeth  not  the  poore  comcns  of  a  rishe. 

Frith.   Workes,  p.  153. 

Then  gan  I  thus  resolue :  more  pleasant  is  the  lyef 

Of  faythefull  frends,  that  spend  their  goods  in  commone 

without  stryef 
For  as  the  tender  frend  appeasith  euery  gryel; 
So  yf  he  falls  that  lieues  alone,  who  shall  be  his  relyef. 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  4. 

I  wolde  therefore  declare  also  this  your  vertewe  vnto  the 
students,  exhorting  them  to  loue  ad  reuerece  godly  princes, 
and  in  their  praters  commende  them  with  their  comons  vnto 
God. — Joyc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  Ep.  Ded. 

In  the  countrey,  at  a  sessions,  or  other  assembly,  if  no 
gentyll  men  be  there  at,  the  sayinge  is,  that  there  was  none 
but  the comma»n//!/e,  which  proueth,  in  myne  opinion,  that 
plebs  in  Latine,  is  in  Englishe  comunaltie ;  and  plebeii  be 
communers.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governoir,  b.  1.  c.  1. 

But  whatsoeuer  semblant  the  prouost,  and  they  of  Parys 
made  to  the  kyng  of  Nauer,  for  all  that,  the  lorde  Philyppe 
of  Nauer  wol-de  neuer  trust  the,  nor  wold  nat  come  to  Parys, 
for  he  alwayes  sayd,  that  in  a  comynaltie  ther  was  neuer  no 
certentie,  but  finally,  shame,  rebuke,  and  dyshonoiu. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  181. 

For  he  was  so  much  estemed,  both  of  the  nobility  &  rom- 
nionalily,  for  his  liberality,  clemency,  integrity,  and  courage 
that  above  all  others,  he  was  extolled  &  praised  to  the  very 
heaueu.— Grn/<07j.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 

Also  the  vi.  Arfacidauell  the  inuincihle  king  of  Parthes, 
not  onely  was  depriued,  but  also  banished  out  of  his  realme, 
because  he  dined  at  a  knighte's  br}fdale.  and  woulde  not  eate 
at  the  bridale  of  a  communer.— Golden  Boke,  c.  17. 

But  sir,  since  Chrysostom  saith.  that  priests  are  the 
stomack  of  the  people,  it  is  needfuU  in  preaching,  and  also 
in  commoniug,  to  be  the  most  busie  about  the  priesthood. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Examination  of  W.  Thorpe,  p.  495. 


thought  and  ymagined  euer  to  kepe  y  commentie  of  Flaun- 
ders  in  frendshyppe,  for  he  thought  by  their  meanes  the 
soner  to  coe  to  his  entent. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  1 1 1 . 

But  yo  ende  of  thejT  debate  and  question,  &  of  the  effect 
of  theyr  victorye,  was  to  enterpryse  ail  cruell  thynges,  the 
one  againste  the  other,  by  violence  or  by  forme  of  justice, 
and  wyth  punishmente,  not  hauinge  regarde  to  the  comon- 
wecle  nor  to  that,  which  justice  required. 

JS'icolls.    Thucydides,M.  91. 

Euen  so  the  preachers  of  the  truth  which  nbnl-p  smne 
are  not  the  troublers  of  realmes  and  (   !  if 

they  that  do  wickedly,  and  namely  high  i-rc 
princes,  which  walk  without  the  fean'        < 
abhominably   corrupting    the  common    n-,       \  n  i    t      i 
example.— ry»daH.   Workes,  p.  341. 


Wherevpon  ; 
and   dyuers   meanes   of  intreatie  we] 
in  the  ende,  it  came  all  to  none  effect. 

Grafton.   Edw.  III. 


COM 

Against  the  nobles  he  vphild 

Innoble,  and  his  pecres 
And  commons  went  alike  to  wracke, 

Nor  Uod  nor  man  he  feares. 

IVarner.  Albion  s  England, 


COM 


COM 


.23. 


Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests  and  chases 
more  remote  from  the  king's  access,  and  from  other  common- 
able places,  so  as  always  there  be  a  due  cave  taken,  that  the 
(  Lave  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

Bacon.  Adi-ice  to  Sir  G.  Villiers. 


In  this  hospitall  which  they  builded,  was  to  be  relieved, 
a  gentleman  three  dayes,  bread,  wine,  and  waxe:  a  com- 
moner eight  dayes  and  nights,  meate,  drinke  and  lodging. 
Stow.  Hen.  IV.  an.  H07. 

When  they  [the  Gauls]  saw  the  commonern'  houses  fast 
shut  and  locked  to,  and  contrariwise  the  stately  palaces  of 
noblemen  and  cheefe  senators  standing  wide  open,  they 
were  at  a  stand,  and  doubted  more  in  a  manner  to  enter 
upon  the  open  places,  than  the  shut. — Holland.  Livics,  p.206. 

It  may  be  he  went  yesterday  to  a  wedding,  merry  and 
brisk,  and  there  he  felt  bis  sentence,  that  he  must  return 
home  and  die.  (for  men  very  commonbj  enter  into  the  gnare 
singing,  and  consider  not  whither  their  fate  leads  them.) 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dijing,  c.  4.  s.  1. 


3m.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  must  speak  for  his  fee, 
inst  his  father,  and  mother,  all  his  kindred  i 
brothers,  or  his  sisiers :  no  exception 


B.Jo. 


The  Magnetich  Lady,  Act  i 


A  second  collection  which  appertains  to  a  ready  provision, 
or  preparatory  store,  is  that  which  Cicero  intimates,  where 
he  gives  it  in  precept,  that  we  have  common-places  in  ready 
preparation  argued  and  handled  pro  and  contra. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 


delivers  them  over  to  the  fancy,  and  the  fancy  to  the 
memory,  and  the  memory  to  the  judgment,  like  handling  of 
things  from  one  to  another,  with  many  words,  making 
nothing  understood.— //oMs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

The  latter  is  that  which  we  call  the  law  of  common-weale, 
the  very  sonle  of  a  politique  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by 
law  animated,  held  together,  and  set  on  worke  in  such 
actions  as  the  ctmmon  good  requireth. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Poniie,\i.i.  §  10. 


The  commonvrealth,  yet  panting,  underneath 
The  stripes,  and  wounds  of  a  late  rivill  warre. 
Gasping  for  life,  and  scarce  restor'd  to  hope; 
To  seeke  t'  oppre^se  her,  with  new  crueltie, 
And  utterly  extinguish  her  long  name. 
With  so  prodigious,  and  unheard-of  lierceness. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  f. 

The  commonness,  and  the  general  or  long  receptioi 

doctrine,  is  not  a  sufficient  argument  of  the  truth  of  i 

South.  Ser.  vol.  vii.  1 


132. 


If  I  would  put  any  thing  in  my  commou-place-hook,  I  find 
out  a  head  to  which  I  may  refer  it.  Each  head  ought  to  be 
some  important  and  essential  word  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  in  that  word  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  first  letter  and 
the  vowel  that  follows  it ;  for  upon  these  two  letters  depend 
all  the  use  of  the  index. 

Locke.  A  new  Method  of  a  Common-place-book. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  title  of  which  is  thus  written  by 
Dr.  Burges.  This  is  one  of  the  very  first  books  of  Commov- 
prai/er  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  VI.  which  book,  at  the 
request  of  Archb.  Cranmer  was  reviewed  and  censured  by 
Martin  Bucer.  and  then  reformed  accordingly  in  the  5th  of 
Edward  VI.  which  latter  is  the  book  slill  in  force  by  the 
statute  of  1  Elizabeth,  and  this  [meaning  the  Common- 
prayer-book  printed  1549]  is  repealed. 

Wood.  AlheniE  Oxon.  (Burges.) 

Common  appendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  arable  land,  to  put  commonable  beasts  upon  the 
lord's  waste,  and  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons  within  the 
same  m&uoi.—Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  deer  were  suffered  to  run  loose  upon  their  lands,  and 
many  oppressions  were  used  with  relation  to  the  claim  of 
commonage,  which  the  people  had  in  most  of  the  forests. 

Burke.  An  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 


The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into  .several 
degrees ;  and  as  the  lords  though  difterent  in  rank,  yet  all 
of  them  are  peers  in  respect  to  their  nobility,  so  the  com- 
moners, though  some  are  greatly  superior  to  others,  yet  all 
are  in  law  peers,  in  respect  to  their  want  of  nobility. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Speculations  of  this  sort,  says  he,  do  not  bestow  genius  on 

those  who  have  it  not,  they  do  not  perhaps,  aflbrd  any  great 

assistance  to  those  who  have;  and  most  commonly  the  men 

of  geaiUS  are  even  incapable  of  being  assisted  by  speculation. 

Uurd.  On  the  rrovinces  of  the  Drama. 


That  men  should  prey  on  men,  when  they  cannot  live 
vithout  mutual  assistance,  would  be  wonderful  if  the 
did  not  make  it  so  familiar. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


I  say  that  a  little  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal  less 
reading,  a  little  more  attention  to  common-sense,  and  less 
blind  prejudice  for  his  Greek  commentators,  would  have 
made  Mr.  Harris  a  much  better  grammarian,  if  not  perhaps 
a  philosopher.— TooAc.  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  i. 

COMMO'NITORY.  Lat.  Commonere,  moni- 
turn ;  to  call  to  mind,  to  call  the  attention  to,  to 
warn.      See  Commemorate,  and  Monitory, 

The  care  of  the  church  of  Canturburie,  whervnto  God 
hath  presentlie  appointed  vs  (albeit  vnworthie)  you  being 
king,  dooth  speciallie  constreine  me  (in  th.^t  as  yet  we  are 
deteined  in  exile)  to  write  vnto  your  maiestie  letters  com- 
monitorie,  exhortatorie,  and  of  correction. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Becket's  Let.  to  the  King. 

CO'MMORANT.  >      Lat.  Commorari,  commo- 
Co'mmorancy.        )  ran.s,  (con,  and  moraTC,) — 
Tarrying,  staying,  delaying. 

All  freeholders  within  the  precinct  are  obliged  to  attend 
them,  and  all  persons  commorant  therein,  which  commo- 
rancy consists  in  usually  lying  there ;  a  regulation  which 
owes  its  original  to  the  laws  of  king  Canute. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c;  19. 

COMMO'RIENT.    ¥\:  Commourlr ;  Lat.  Cum- 
moriri,  commoriens — 
Dying  together. 


To  which  may  be  added  equal  and  common  constellations, 
the  same  compatient  and  commorient  fates  and  times  ;  and 
then  there  is  reason  and  natural  cause  they  might  both  die 
of  like  diseases  and  infirmity. 

Sir  G.  Buck.  History  of  Richard  III.  p.  8G. 

COMMO'RSE.  Lat.  Coiimordere,  commorsum, 
{con,  and  mordcre,  to  bite.)  Applied  (met.)  by 
Daniel,  as  remorse  (qv.),  from  remordere. 

Yet  must  we  think,  that  some  which  saw  the  course, 
(The  better  few,  whom  passion  made  not  blind) 

Stood  c:  reful  lookers  on,  with  sad  commorse, 
Amaz'd  to  see  what  headlong  rage  design'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 


COMMO'VE.  "\  Lat.  Commot'CT-e,  (con,  and 
Commo'tion.  >  movere,  to  move,)  to  move  to- 
Commo'tioner.  y  gcthcr.  The  noun  coniynoa'on 
continues  in  common  use,  and  is  applied,  (met.) — 
To  any  disturbance,  riot,  or  tumult ;  to  agita- 
tion of  mind. 

But  Jupiter  the  glorious 

%Vhich  was  commeued  of  this  thynge, 

Uengeance  upon  this  cruel  kynge 

So  toke,  that  he  from  mannes  forme 

Into  a  wolfe  he  let  transforme.— Goiter.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

But  because  that  commonlye  whan  God's  iugementes 
begynne  to  waxe  knowen  all  thingesare  commojicdS:  troubled 
therfore  it  is  sayd  here  consequetly  that  the  temple  was  full 
of  smoke,  by  reason  of  the  magestie  of  God  and  of  his  glori- 
ouse  power. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Then  was  there  great  commocyon  and  murmure  as  well 
in  other  places  about,  as  especially  in  the  city,  the  people 
diuerselye  diuining  vpon  this  dealinge. 

Sir  T.  More,   Works,  p.  43. 

%Vlio  can  perswade  where  treason  is  aboue  reason,  and 
might  ruleth  right,  and  it  is  had  for  lawfuU  whatsoeuer  is 
lustfull.  and  comniotioners  is  better  than  commissioners 
and  common  wo  is  named  common  wealth. 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

John  Knox  finding  the  paper,  and  taking  it  to  he  a  memo- 
rial for  recommending  some  sick  persons  in  his  prayers, 
after  he  had  read  the  same  laid  it  by,  nothing  as  it  seemed 
commoved  therewith.— S^joliinood.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  an. 1569. 

For  pacifying  the  present  commo?ro«*,  and  removing  some 
differences  fallen  out  amongst  the  nobilitie,  his  majesty  had 
thought  it  expedien 


he  perceptions  of  these  inward  commotions  are  uni- 
iily  the  same  in  all,  and  draw  along  with  them  the  same, 
'  1  reflections. 

Hard.  Discourse  on  Poetical  Imitalion. 


CO'MMUNE,  V. 

CoMMti'NIALTY. 

Commu'nicable. 
Commu'nicableness. 
Communicaui'litt. 
Comml'nicant. 

C'OMMt'NICATE,  V. 

Commu'nicate,  adj. 

Communica'tion. 

Commu'nicative. 

Commu'nicatively. 

Commu'nicativeness. 

Commi-'nicator. 

Commu'nicatory. 

Commu'nion. 

Comml'nity. 


It.  Comune,  comu- 
nicare ;  Sp.  Comun, 
cnrnunicar;  Fr.  Commu- 
nier,  to  communicate. 
Formerly  written  to 
common,  i.  e.  to  make 
common.  (sc. )  our 
thoughts,  &c.;  to  make 
a  mutual  disclosure  of 
thoughts.  (See  Com- 
mon.)    And  thus, — 

To  converse,  to  dis- 
course, to  confer.  Also 
to  hold  converse  with 
ourselves;  to  meditate. 

To  communicate  is, — 


to  make  common  to  others,  to  confer,  to  bestow, 
to  iiTipart,  to  share,  or  participate ;  to  publish,  or 
reveal ;  to  disclose,  or  discover.  Also  to  have  a 
common  opening,  or  passage,  intercourse,  or  con- 
nexion. 

A  Comi/ncr  in  Wiclif,  is,  in  Modern  Version,  a 
partaker;  in  Wiclif,  {PMlippians,)  comynyng,  in 
J.lodern  Version,  fellowship ,-  in  Hebrews,  it  is,  in 
Modern  V Q\'i\ox\,  communicating ;  in  Wiclif,  comyn, 
in  Jlodera  Version,  to  be  partakers. 


I  do  thankyngis  to  my  God  in  alle  mynde  of  ghou  euer- 
more  in  alle  my  preieris  for  ghou  alle  with  ioie,  and  make  a 
biseching  on  ghoure  comynyng  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  fro 
the  flrste  daie  til  now.— W.  Filipensis,  c.  1. 


Therefore  for  children  comynyden  to  fleische  and  blood, 
a«d  he  also  took  part  of  the  same,  that  hi  deeth  he  schulde 
distrie  hym  that  hadde  lordschip  of  deeth,  that  is  to  scio 
the  deuel.— /(i.  Ebrcwis,  c.  2. 

And  he  had  lever  talken  with  a  page. 
Than  to  commune  with  any  gentil  wight, 
Ther  he  might  leren  gentiilesse  aright. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankelelnes  Prologue,  y.  11,003. 
Yemen  on  foot,  and  communes  many  on 
"VVith  shorte  staves,  thicke  as  they  may  gon. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  \.2S\\. 

In  prohibiting  that  none  shall  commune  alone,  in  making 
the  people  whole  communers,  or  in  sutfering  them  to  com- 
mune under  both  kinds,  &c. — Burnet.  Bee.  pt.  ii.  b.i.  No.53. 

Whether  any  sister  of  this  house  hath  been  taken  and 
found  with  any  such  accustomably  so  communing,  and  could 
not  show  any  reasonable  cause  why  they  so  did. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  No.  1.  Itistruct.for  Visit.  ofMonast. 

O  firy  sentence,  inflamed  with  all  grace 
Enkyndeling  hertes,  with  brandes  charitable 
The  endlesse  rewarde  of  pleasure  and  solace 
To  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  thou  art  communicable 
In  vnitate,  whiclie  is  inseperable. 

Skelton.  A  Prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If  henceforth  ye  shal  finde  any  that  shall  presume  to 
communicate  with  any  of  them,  or  else  to  defend  or  fauour 
any  such  fauorers,  receiuers,  communicants  and  dcfendours, 
within  seauen  dales  after  the  same  shall  appeare  and  be  ma- 
nifest vnto  you,  to  banish  and  expell  them. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Rich.  II.  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

And  I  [Wm.  Hastleyn]  sayd,  if  it  were  duely  ministred  ac- 
cording to  Christe's  institution,that  then  I  did  beleeue  that  the 
faithfull  commujiicants  in  receiuing  that  blessed  sacrament, 
did  receiue  into  their  inward  man.  or  soule,  the  very  body 
and  bloud  of  our  Sauiour  Jesus  Christ.— /rf.  lb.  p.  1935. 

For  we  are  not  taught  of  God  onelyfor  ourselues.  but  that 
euery  man  after  the  measure  of  his  faith,  shuld  be  brotherly 
communicat  with  his  neighbors,  and  distribute  vnto  them 
that  tiling  he  hath  learned  and  knowen  in  God's  schole. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godly  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

Euen  so  the  marchants  and  leige  people  of  our  soueraigne 
lord  the  king  and  of  his  kingdomes  peaceably  frequenting 
your  parts,  either  in  regarde  of  traflique  or  of  any  other  iust 
occasion,  may  there  in  like  manner  friendly  bee  vsed,  and 
with  your  marchants  and  subiects  suffered  to  commvnicate 
and  to  haue  intercourse  of  traflique,  enioying  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  ancient  leasae.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.l59. 


So  passed  we  forth  into  the  1 
With  such  comnmnicatinr 

And  then  she  sayd,  whvles  ' 
Towalke     '  '       ' 


yd  pi  a 


finde 
To  passe  the  time  wiX'h.—Skclton.  Crown  of  Laurel. 


COM 

The  pope's  ho.  althow  it  was  night,  hauing  plesure  in 
communication  of  this  realm,  introduced  of  himself  commu- 
nicalion  of  your  gr.  college,  and  began  to  tell  the  cardinalls 
L>e  Monte  and  Sanctorum  quatuor,  what  a  meritorious  act 
vour  gr.  had  begonne  in  that  realm,  and  enquired  of  us,  how 
ilie  building  proceeded. 

Strype.  Memorials,  No.  23.  King's  Ambass.  to  Wolsey. 

WTierefore  we  belieue  thys   article  by  fayth,  that  holy 

church  IS  a  communion  or  felowship  of  holy  men,  and  know 

it  not  by  seeyng  or  feelyng,  as  wee  doe  the   felowship  of 

ilrapers  or  mercers,  for  then  were  it  none  article  of  the  faith. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  246. 

They  mock  the  rehearsal  of  God's  commandments,  and  of 
the  epistles  and  gospels  in  our  communion,  and  say,  they  are 
misplaced;  they  blaspheraeourcommjjn/on,  calling  it  apopish 
mass,  and  say,  that  it  hath  a  popish  face,  with  other  fierce 
dispisings,  and  cursed  speakings. 

Strype.  Rec.  Q.  Mary,  No.  39.  J.  Bale  to  Ashley. 

Thou  sorye  to  he  shewed  to  fue 
communitie  dost  praise : 

Not  so  instructed  Booke  of  ra», 
go  fly  thy  fancyed  waies.— Dran/.  Horace,  to  his  Booke. 

After  the  dinner,  incontyment  the  minstrells  of  the 
Chammer  begon  to  play,  and  then  daunced,  And  thys  don, 
they  past  the  tyme  at  games,  and  in  commonyng. — Ltland. 
Tlie  Fyancetls  of  Margaret,  Daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  this  attachement  was  much  commonyng  amongst  the 

common  people,  wherefore  manye  were  glad,  for  surely  he 

[Cardinal  Wolsey]  was  not  in  the  fauor  of  the  commonaltie. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  22. 

That  hy  them  a  place  should  be  halowed  and  consecrate 
there,  wherein  the  consuls  might  duly  commune  2in^  conferre 
with  the  people,  concerning  all  matters,  according  to  the 
flight  of  hiiiis.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  102. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  night,  when -thus  the  Son 
Cornmun'd  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven.— jl/i7(on.  Paradise  Reg.  b.  ii. 

He  that  would  enter  into  the  house  of  holiness  must  be 
like  Humilitas,  an  humble  man  ;  and  he  that  conscientiously 
passe  into  the  communially  of  the  impostuous  Duessa,  must 
be  a  very  Ignaro. — H.  More.  Appendix  to  Defence,  c.  11. 

It  is  therefore  as  natural  for  every  wise  man  to  enquire. 
Whether  there  is  not  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  supremely 
good,  and  communicable  to  us;  iu  the  enjoyment  of  whom, 
our  chief  happiness  must  consist. 

Grew.  Cosmo,  Sacra,  b,  i.  c.  I. 

And  reason ;  since  his  word  all  things  produc'd, 

Though  chiefly  not  for  glory  as  prime  end. 

But  to  show  forth  his  goodness  and  impart 

His  good  communicable  to  every  soul 

Freely.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

Insomuch  that,  as  I  said  before,  the  antient  Hebrew  had 
the  same  fortune  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  had,  to 
fall  from  being  naturally  spoken  any  where,  to  lose  their 
general  communicableness  awX  vulgaiity,  and  to  be  only 
school  and  book  languages.— V/ou'c;/,  b.  ii.  Let.  60. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  pos- 
sessed the  Evangell  of  Christ,  and  had  communicate  with 
the  bretheren  at  the  Lord's  table  were  ever  longer  the  more 
suspected  by  the  queen.— A'«oj:.  Hist.  ofMeformatwn,-p.425. 

He  [God]  made  him  [Virgil]  one  of  the  best  philosophers, 
and  the  best  husbandmen;  and,  to  adorn  and  communi- 
cate both  those  faculties,  the  best  poet. 

Cowley,  Ess.  4.  Of  Agriculture. 
Cardinall  Wolsey  in  his  ambassage  into  Fraunce,  com- 
manded all  his  seruants  to  vse  no  French,  but  meere  English 
to  the  French,  in  all  communication  whatsoeuer. 

Camden.  Remains.  Languages. 
For  the  Father  and  Spirit  do  dwell  in  his  human  nature, 
as  he  is  now  become  one  of  the  persons ;  the  man,  God's 
fellow,  in  their  communicative  society  together. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  35. 

It  is  true  indeed,  God's  essential  glory  cannot  be  added 
unto  us,  but  the  manifestation  of  his  glory  shall  arise  to  us, 
we  shall  have  it  communicatively,  as  when  you  see  the  sun 
reflect  upon  the  waters,  though  you  see  not  the  sun  itself, 
I  perfect  a  manifestation  of  it,  as  if  you  should 
.  pt.  iii.  p.  115. 


COM 

This  [true  love]  beares  no  brands,  nor  darts. 

To  murther  diff'erent  hearts. 

But  in  a  calme,  and  God-like  unitie. 

Preserves  communitie.— B.  Jonson.  The  Forrest,  Epode  1 1 . 

But  such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  neither  is  it 

communicable  to  any  creature,  it  being  his  great  prerogative, 

who  can  say,  wheresoever  any  thing  is,  there  I  am,  that  I  am. 

Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such  meerly  from 
a  vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations,  there  is  nothing,  me- 
thinks,  so  dangerous  as  to  communicate  secrets  to  them ; 
for  the  same  temper  of  inquiry  makes  them  as  impertinently 
communicative.— Spectator,  No.  228. 

For.  though  some  kind  of  communicativeness  be  essential 
to  his  goodness,  yet  his  extension  of  it  without  himself,  and 
his  vouchsafing  it  to  this  or  that  particular  person,  are  purely 
arbitrary.— Boy/e.   (Fonts,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

My  justice  to  the  communicator  who  made  a  great  and 
deserved  benefit  of  the  laudanum,  made  me  take  that  care 
to  conceal  some  circumstances,  that  men  may  easily  be 
much  more  confident  than  sure,  that  they  have  the  right 
way  of  making  the  medicine. — Id.  Ih.  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

Siricius,  who  is  our  companion  and  fellow-labourer,  ^vith 
whom  the  whole  world  by  mutual  commerce  of  canonical 
or  communicatory  letters  agree  together  with  us  in  one 
common  society. 

Barrow.  Discourse  concerning  ike  Unity  of  the  Church. 

That  that  which  we  call  mass,  or  missa  in  Latin,  is  the 
communion-office ;  and  it  was  therefore  call'd  missa  or  mass 
by  the  ancients,  because  when  that  came  to  he  said,  all  those 
that  did  not  intend  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  were  dis- 
miss'd  the  congregation  :  the  deacon  told  them  they  were  to 
be  gone. — Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  10. 

And  thus  the  community  perpetually  retains  a  supream 
power  of  saving  themselves  from  the  attempts  and  designs 
of  anv  body,  even  of  their  legislator,  whenever  they  shall  be 
so  foolish,  or  so  wicked,  as  to  lay  and  carry  on  designs 
against  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subject. 

Bocke.  Of  Civil  Government,  c.  13. 

Impatient  reptile,  Reason  cry'd  ; 

Arraign  thy  passion  and  thy  pride. 

Retire  and  commune  with  thy  heart, 

As'k,  whence  thou  cam'st,  and  what  thou  art. 

Cotton.  Death.  Vision  the  last. 

What  need  you  nothings  thus  to  save! 

Why  place  the  dial  in  the  grave  t 

A  fis  for  wit  and  reputation. 

Which  sneaks  from  all  communication. 

Lloyd.  A  familiar  Epistle  to  J.  B. 

Mr.  Boswell's  frankness  and  gaietv  made  every  body  com- 
nnnicalive;  and  we  heard  many  tales  of  these  airy  shows, 
rith  more  or  less  evidence  and  distinctness. 

Johnson.  Journeuto  the  Western  Islands. 


But  were  I  entirely  void  of  all  personal 
this  community.  I  should,  nevertheless,  merely  from  my 
great  affection  towards  yourself,  and  in  return  to  that  which 
I  am  sensible  you  equally  hear  for  me,  most  earnestly  re- 
commend them  to  youi  protection. 

Mclmoth.  Cicero,  b.  xi.  Let.  16. 

COMMU'TE,  V.  ~\  Vv.Commutatif;  It.  Com- 
Commu'table.  I  7««;are;  Sp.  Comutar,  co- 
Commut.\'tion.  [mutation;  Lat.  Commutare, 
Commu'tative.  ({con,  and  m«<are,)  verbum 
Commu'tatively.  I  a  motu,  id  est  motare, 
Comml;'tual.         )  (Vossius,)      to    move    or 

remove,  (sc.  the  possession.) 

To  give  one  thing  and  receive  another  for  it ; 

to  interchange,  to  exchange,  to  purchase,  redeem. 


-Id.  lb. 

of  Peter's  they 


With  this  aecoun 
blessed  God,  for  that 

he  had  oflered  tlie  same  mercy  to  the  Gentiles, 
Jews,  that  if  they  will  return,  and  amend,  and  receive  i 
Christ,  they  shall  be  saved,  and  that  he  had  given  them  the 
grace  to  do  so. — Hammond.  Paraphrase.  Acts,  xi.  18. 

This  was  that  Tetractys  which  is  called  Koo-nor  or  the 
Universe,  by  the  first  communicalour  of  which  mystery  both 
Pytliagoras  himself  and  the  succeeding  Pythagoreans  so 
religiously  swore.— a".  More.  App.  to  Defence,  c.  4. 

On  flours  repos'd,  and  with  fresh  flourets  crown'd 
They  eate,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortalitie  and  ioy.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 
Necessity,  which  oftimes  made  the  primitive  church  to 
lell  her  sacred  utensils,  even  to  the  communion  chalice. 

Id.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  s.  25. 
VOL.  I, 


Coinmutative,— the  quotations  explain  the  usage. 

Thinking,  that  the  same  is  not  onely  good  and  expe- 
dient for  example  to  be  followed,  and  observed  of  other, 
but  also  gretly  meritorious  towards  God  wel  justifying  & 
mayntening  the  commutation  &  alteration  of  these  religious 
places,  wherof  only  did  arise  scnndalum  reliyionis. 

SIrype.  Records,  No.  23.  The  King's  Ambass.  to  Wolsey. 
Justice,  all  though  it  be  but  one  entj-ir  vertue,  yet  is  it 
described  in  two  kinds  or  spvces,  the  one  is  named  justyce 
I  distr\'butyue,  whiche  is  in  dvstrybution  of  honour,  money, 
I  bene'fite,  or  other  thynge  semblable  :    the  other  is  called 

I  commutative  or  by  exchaunge.  

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  in.  c.  1. 

Vitellescus  vows  to  fast  upon  the  last  of  February,  but 
I  changing  his  mind,  believes  he  may  commute  his  fasting  for 
alms  :  he  resolves  to  break  his  fast  and  to  give  a  ducket  to 
the  poor.  But  when  he  had  new  dined,  he  discourses  the 
question  again,  and  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  pay  his  vow  in  kind ;  but  the  fast  is  broken, 
and  yet  if  he  refuses  upon  this  new  inquest  to  pay  his 


ihei 


■  of  his  own  s 


Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

There  is  so  free  a  concession  of  indulgences  appendant  to 
all  these,  and  a  thousand  fine  devices  to  take  away  the  fear 
of  purgatory,  to  commute  or  expiate  penances,  that  in  no 


COM 

sect  of  men  do  they  with  more  ease  and  cheapnesse  reconcile 
a  wicked  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven  then  in  a  RoniaD' 
communion. — Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  19. 

Every  thing  which  is  used  in  religion  is  not  matter  of 
precise  duty,  but  there  are  some  things,  which  indeed  are 
pious  and  religious,  but,  dispensable,  voluntary  and  com- 
mutable;  such  are  voluntary  fasts,  &c. 

Id.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  Dis.  IT. 

Justice  of  actions,  is  by  writers  divided  into  commutative 
and  distributive :  and  the  former  they  say  consisteth  in  pro- 
portion, arithmetical ;  the  latter  in  proportion,  geometrical. 
Commutative  therefore,  they  place  in  the  equality  of  value 
of  things  contracted  for ;  and  distributive,  in  the  distribution 
of  equal  benefit  to  men  of  equal  merit. 

Hobbs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  15. 

[Wliatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  even  so 
do  to  them.]  This  is  the  measure  of  commutative  justice,  or 
of  that  justice  which  supposes  exchange  of  things  profitable 
for  things  profitable  :  that  as  I  supply  your  need,  you  may 
supply  mine ;  as  I  do  a  benefit  to  you,  I  may  receive  one  by 
yon.— Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  3.  s.  1. 

Be  not  stoically  mistaken  in  the  equality  of  sins,  nor  com- 
mutatively  iniquous  in  the  valuation  of  transgressions  :  but 
weigh  them  in  the  scales  of  heaven,  and  by  the  weights  of 
righteous  reason.— Broicn.  Christian  Morals. 

And  thirtie  dozen  moones  with  borrowed  sheene, 
About  the  world  haue  times  twelue  thirties  beene. 
Since  loue  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Vnite  comuluatl,  iu  most  sacred  bands. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  ac.  2. 
O  cheat  the  gibbet  of  a  sign. 
And  with  his  head  commute  for  mine. 

Fenton.  To  the  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 

One  of  the  most  learned  of  them,  even  Aberbiiial,  saith 
expressly,  that  if  the  high-priest  sinned  through  ignorance 
against  any  of  God's  commandments  it  was  but  just  that  he 
should  be  punished  with  death,  and  his  body  burnt ;  but  the 
law  required,  that  he  shall  bring  a  young  bullock,  instead 
of  himself,  and  shall  lay  his  hands  upon  him,  to  signify  that 
this  is  his  substitute,  his  commutation,  or  in  his  place. 

Beveridge,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  69. 

According  to  the  common  division  of  justice  into  commu- 
tative and  distributive,  that  which  is  called  commutative  is 
employed  only  about  the  strict  value  of  things,  according 
to  an  arithmetical  proportion  (as  the  schools  speak)  which 
admits  of  no  degrees. — South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

Thus  the  sounds,  water,  and  fire,  being  once  annexed  to 
those  two  elements,  it  was  certainly  more  natural  to  call 
beings  participating  of  the  first,  watery,  and  the  last  fiery, 
than  to  commute  the  terms  and  call  them  by  the  reverse. 

Harris.  Hermes,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Rich  traders,  from  their  success,  are  presumed  to  have 

sharp  and  vigorous  understandings,  and  to  possess  the  vir- 

tues  of  diligence,  order,  constancy,  and  regularity,  and  to 

have  cultivated  an  habitual  regard  to  commutative  }U%iice. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigt. 

COMPA'CT,  y.   "\  Fr.  Compacte,   compac- 

Compa'ct,  adj.        \  ture :        Lat.      Compinffere, 
Co'mpact,  n.  I  compactum.     Pang-ere,  for- 

Compa'ctedly.        >  mer\y  pag-ere  ;  Gv.  nayeiv  ; 
Compa'ctedness.   I  Dor.    pro    n-nyeiv,    whence 
CoMP.i'cTNEss.        I  TTrtyvvetir      seu     Tnjyvvadat, 
Compa'cture.        J  which  denotes  as  well  to_;?a-, 
as  to  compo.ie,  to  co-avgmeyit,  to  cause  to  grow  toge- 
ther, ( Vossius  ; )  who  also  observes  that  the  Latins 
use  the  expression  pangere  foedus,  to  fix  a  league 
or  covenant. 

To  put  together,  to  join,  unite,  knit,  connect, 
fix  or  fasten  together ;  to  consolidate,  to  condense. 
A  compact,  (met.)  is  a  confirmed  union,  league, 
treaty,  or  agreement. 


Their  houses  wherein  they  sleepe.  they  ground  vpon  a 
round  foundation  of  wickers  artificially  wrought  and  com- 
pacted together.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

Throughoute  all  the  worlde  shulde  be  founden  in  no 
commune  weale  more  noble  counsaylours,  our  lawes  not 
only  comprehendvnge  moste  excellent  reasons,  but  also 
beyng  gathered  and  compacte  (as  I  mought  say)  of  the  pure 
meale  or  floure,  sifted  out  of  the  best  lawes  in  all  other 
countreys.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

In  as  muche  as  from  hym,  the  spirite  of  lyfe  floweth  into 
all  the  whole  bodye,  beyng  compacte  and  set  togethei  of 
sondrie  membres  ioyned  ordrely  one  to  another,  and  pear- 
cyng  throughe  euery  ioynt  of  the  limmes. —  Udal.  Eph.  c.4. 

And  so  always,  that  such  their  acts  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances bee  not  contrarie  to  any  compacts,  treaties  or  leagues, 
by  vs  or  any  our  progenitours  heretofore  had  or  m.ade. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  2.0. 


For  Christ  is  the  head,  wliereby  the  whole  bodie  being 
compacted  and  coupled  by  euery  joynt  of  gouernment, 
(lotlie  according  to  the  operation  in  the  measure  of  euery 
niember  increase  to  a  perfect  bodie. — Whityift.  Def.  p.  469. 

Wherevpon  writing  to  Eusebius  bishop  of  Nicomedia  iu  a 
speciall  letter  he  [Constantinusj  wiUeth  him  with  all  dilli- 
gence  to  procure  fifrie  volumes  ofparchmeut  well  bound  and 
compacted. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  94. 

Many  of  them  in  their  own  high  towring  conceits  deeme 
themselves  almost  Omniscients,  and  wiser  than  an  hundred 
parliaments  compacted  into  one. 

Prynne.  Soveraiyne  Power  of  Parliaments,  pt.  ii.  Pref. 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire, 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light  and  will  aspire. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  Sf  Adonis. 
And  now  in  deserts  waste  and  wilde  arriued, 

Far  from  the  campe,  far  from  resort  and  sight 
Vafrine  began,  gainst  Godfrey's  Hue  contriued, 

The  false  compacts  and  traines  vnfold  aright. 

Faire/ax.  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  b.  xix.  S.  86. 
Tis  an  abstract  of  all  volumes, 
A  pillaster  of  all  columnes 
Fancy  e're  rear'd  to  wit,  to  be 
The  smallest  God's  epitome. 
And  so  compactedly  express 
All  lovers  pleaaing  wretchedness.       Lovelace.  Lucasia. 

And  over  it  a  faire  portcullis  hong, 

V/hith  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline, 

W'itli  comly  compasse,  and  compacture  strong, 

Neither  vnseemely  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


COM 

I  For  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  calls,  the  body  of  ein,  a 
compagination  of  many  parts  and  members ;  just  as  among 
the  lawyers,  a  flock,  a  people,  a  legion  are  called  bodies. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  o.  E.  3. 


If  the  inhabitants  are  guarded  against  this  eruption,  yet 
they  have  the  uncomfortable  knowledge  that  there  is  amass 
of  destruction  cumpacled  and  pent  up  for  them  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. — Hoadly.  Letters  signed  Britannicus,  Let.  20. 

The  judicious  reader  may  perceive  such  a  reserve  (tho'  it 
ly  in  ambuscade,  &  is  compacted  in  a  narow  compass)  as 
may  easily  rout  those  troops,  which  began  too  soon  to  cry 
Victoria.— If'ooi.  Athena  Oxon.   {Bp.  Taylor.) 

And  first,  let  us  weigh  gravity  against  density  or  sticking 
together  of  parts  ;  which  sticking  or  compactedness,  being 
natural  to  density,  requires  some  excess  of  gravity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  density,  or  some  outward  violence,  to  break  it. 
Biyhy.  On  Bodies,  c.  4. 
The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  toge- 
ther, doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union. 

Glanvill.    Vanity  of  Doymatizing,  c.  5. 

That  men  should  keep  their  com;pacfs,  is  certainly  a  great 
and  undeniable  rule  in  morality  .  but  yet,  if  a  Cliristian,  who 
has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  another  life,  be  ask'd 
why  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a  rea- 
son, because  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and 
death,  requires  it  of  us. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

In  examining  whether  cold  might  be  diffused  through  all 
mediums  indefinitely,  notwithstanding  their  compactness,  or 
the  closeness  of  their  texture,  we  must  have  a  care  not  to 
make  our  trial  with  mediums  of  too  great  thickness. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  568. 

A  different  spinning  every  different  web 

Asks  from  your  glowing  fingers  ;  some  require 

The  more  compact,  and  some  the  looser  wreath. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b,  ill. 

This  very  thing,  says  Theophylact,  gives  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  integrity  of  the  evangelists,  that  they  have  not  agreed 
in  all  points :  for  otherwise,  they  might  have  been  suspected 
to  have  written  by  compact. 

Middleton.  On  the  Variations  among  the  Evangelists. 

Nothing  so  much  breaks  in  upon,  and  destroys  this  com- 
pactness, as  that  mode  of  composition  which  cuts  in  the 
middle  the  figures  on  the  foreground,  though  it  was  fre- 
quently the  practice  of  the  greatest  painters,  even  of  the  best 
age.— Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Art  of  Painting,  N.  27. 

COMPA'GES. 

Compa'ginate. 

CoMPAGl.NA'TIOh 

note— 

To  put  or  set  together. 

That  soul  and  life  that  is  now  fled  and  gone,  from  a  life- 
less carcase,  is  only  a  loss  to  that  particular  body  or  compages 
of  matter,  which  by  means  thereof  is  now  disanimated  ;  but 
it  is  no  loss  to  the  whole,  it  being  but  transposed  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  lodged  somewhere  else. 

Cuduiorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  38. 

Thus  have  I  set  before  you  Christian  charity  in  the  form  of 
Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  our  love  must  ascend  to  him  who 
rests  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  in  this  similitude  mercenary 
love  seemeth  to  answer  well  to  the  lower  rounds  neerest 
the  earth,  on  which  our  infirme  nature  is  allowed  to  set  her 
first  steps,  and  so  to  rise  by  degrees  to  the  uppermost 
marches  which  touch  heaven,  to  the  which  none  reacheth 
but  filiall  love,  and  our  fraternall  charities  seeme  to  be  the 
side-pieces  which  combine  and  compaginate  the  whole 
frame ;  so  that  these  three  concurrences  do  compleat  the 
meancs  of  oui  soules  re-ascent  to  her  Creator. 

Mountasue.  Devout  Essayes,  Tr.  H.  3.  5. 


A  Sp.  Compage ,-  It.  Compage ; 
>  Lat.  Compago,  aginis.  (  See 
)  Compact.)      To    compagi- 


The  latter  part  of  which  passage  may  confirm  what  we 
formerly  delivered  in  another  section,  concerning  the  un- 
equal compagination  of  icy  islands. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  57S. 


CO'MPANY,  V. 
Co'mpany,  n. 
Co'mpanying,  n. 
Co'mpanable. 

Co'.MPANABLENESS. 

Compa'niable. 

CoMPA'NrABLEMESS. 

Compa'.nion,  n. 
comp.v.vionable. 
Compa'.'jionableness. 
Compa'nionship. 


Old  Fr.  Compain  ,• 
Fr.  Compagnon ;  It. 
Compagnia,  compag. 
no ;  Sp.  Compania, 
companon ;  Sw.  Kom- 
■pan;  Dut.  Kompaen; 
Ger.Compan.  Wach- 
ter  says,  it  may,  (as 
H.  Stephens  thinks) 
signify  combenvo,  from 
benna,   a    Gallic   car- 


riage, i.e.  one  who  rides  in  the  same  benna;  or,  if 
derived  from  A.  S.  Camp,  (see  Camp,)  a  fellow- 
soldier;  or  if  (as  Menage  thinks)  the  name  be 
takenacommMn!/)a7ie,amessmate.  See  Accompany. 
Fr.  compagnon, — an  associate,  fellow  mate,  col- 
league, partner  or  co-partner.  Compagnonner,— to 
accompany,  associate,  consort,  be  familiar,  joyn  in 
fellowship,  walk  together,  ( Cotgrave. ) 
An  stede  he  gan  prikie  wel  vor  the  maistrie, 
And  witli  him  adde  of  kniztes  a  vair  compainie. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  553. 
He  bitok  him  Sir  Henri  is  sone,  to  be  is  companioun, 
With  him  to  wende  aboute,  to  sywe  him  vp  &  doun. 


He  is  the  muriest  of  mouthe.  at  metes  ther  he  suteth 
And  compenable  in  companyc.  as  Crist  hymselftecheth. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  282. 

Lo  Judas  oon  of  the  twelve  cam,  and  with  him  a  greet 
cumpany  with  swerdis  and  battis  sente  fro  the  princis  of 
the  prestis  and  fro  the  eldre  men  of  the  puple. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

At  night  was  come  into  the  hostelrie 
Well  nine  and  twentie  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrime.s  were  they  alle. 
And  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  24. 

A  wif  he  had  of  excellent  beautee, 

And  compaignable,  and  revelous  was  she. 

Id.   The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  12,934. 

I  will  not  rehearse  here  her  great  chastity  &  holines  of 
lining.  For  I  speake  but  of  the  loue  of  a  good  wife:  which 
neuer  lightly  goeth  alone,  but  euer  coupled,  8:  companied 

Vive 

For  albeit  the  ma  would  not  take  the  payne  to  read  the 
Greeke,  yet  if  he  had  but  once  looked  vpon  the  translation 
of  his  old  friend  and  companion  Erasmus,  it  would  haue 
taught  him  to  haue  sayd,  solutus  doloribui  mortis,  that  is, 
dissoluing  the  paynes  of  death.— fr«A.  Workes,  p.  42. 

As  there  is  an  exact  companionship  of  power  betwene  my 
father  and  me  ;  so  there  is  a  full  consent  of  will. 

Udal.  John,  c.  10. 

Euery  societie  or  companying  together  is  delightful  & 
wished  for  by  nature  of  al  me,  for  as  much  as  nature  hath 
ordeined  vs  to  be  sociable,  friendly,  &  louing  together. 

Wilson.   The  Arte  of  Rhetorike,  p.  56. 

Euen  so  these  menne,  insteede  of  Goddes  holy  majesties, 

companieinge  with  their  owne  light,  and  clowdy  fantasses, 

haue  brought  foorthe  these  strange,  ougle,  deformed  shapes 

in  religion,  lothesome  to  remember,  and  monstrous  to  behold. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  Q2Q. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 

The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 

From  i;;ghest  heauen,  in  gladsome  compance 

And  with  great  joy  into  that  citie  wend. 

As  commonly  as  friend  does  with  his  friend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

His  eyes  full  of  merry  simplicity,  his  words  of  hearty 
companableness :  and  such  an  one,  whose  head  one  would 
not  think  so  stayed  as  to  think  mischievously. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

Towards  his  queene  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor  scarce 
indulgent,  but  companiable,  and  respectiue,  and  without 
jealoucie.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  241. 

What  a  busie  life  was  this  of  Christ's?  He  spent  the  night 
m  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  day  in  the  Temple;  whereas 
the  night  is  for  a  retired  repose,  the  dav  for  companie ;  his 
retirednesse  was  for  prayer ;  his  companiablenesse  was  for 
S^eHQuiug.—Bp.Hall.Conl.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultrie. 
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Hee  [Richard  lll.l  was  close  and  secret,  a  deepe  diseem. 
bier,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of  heart,  outwardly 
compinuble  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  letting  to  kisso 
whom  he  thought  to  kill.- S«ow.  Edw.  V.  an.  1483. 

First  sweare  by  thy  best  love  here,  in  earnest, 
(If  thou,  which  lov'st  all,  canst  love  any  best) 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  middle  street 
Though  some  more  spruce  companion  thou  dost  meet. 

Donne,  Sat.  1 
And  no  state  that  ever  yet  I  read  of,  but  held  such  un 
worthy  of  life,  and  so  not  fit  for  any  conversation  of  men, 
as  having  forfeited  in  that,  all  which  makes  one  man  com- 
panionable to  mothet. — Feltham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  18. 

Yet  he  [Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffl  had  a  great  companionabte- 
ness  in  his  nature,  which  exceedingly  prevailed  with  those 
who,  in  the  intermission  of  fighting,  loved  to  spend  their 
time  in  jollity  and  m'aih.— Clarendon.  Hist.  Rebell.  b.  xiv. 

Volum.  If  it  be  honor  in  your  warres,  to  seeme 
The  same  you  are  not,  which  for  your  best  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy :  how  is  it  lesse  or  worse 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  warre. 

Shakespeare.  Cortolanni,  Act  iU.  GO.  2. 
Their  love  in  early  infancy  began. 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man  : 
Companions  of  the  war,  and  lov'd  so  well. 
That  when  one  dy'd,  as  ancient  stories  tell, 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  hell. 

Dryden.  Patamon  |-  Arcits 
Then  when  at  eve,  the  star  of  love 
Glows  with  soft  radiance  from  above. 
And  each  companionable  guest 
Withdraws,  replenish'd,  not  opprest, 
.  parting  say 


Mallet.  Cupid  i- Hymen. 

Fr.  Comparer;  U.Com- 
parare  ;  Sp.  Conparar. 
Lat.  Compar,  {con,  and 
par,)  whence  (says  Vos- 
sius)  perhaps  comparare. 
To  search  into  or  exa- 
mine ;  to  ascertain  or 
determine,  (sc.)  the  like- 
ness or  unlikeness,  simi- 
larity or  dissimilarity, 
equality  or  difference, 
se  the  verb,  to  comparison. 

Spenser  uses  the  verb,  to  compare,  from  the  Lat. 

Comparere,  to  procure. 

And  he  seide,  to  what  thing  schulen  we  likne  the  kyng- 

domof  God:  or  to  what  parable  schulen  we  comparisowneiit 

Wiclif  Mark,  a. 

And  he  sayd  :  where  vnto  shall  we  lyken  the  kyngdom  of 

God  :  with  what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


COMPA'RE,  V. 
Compa're,  n. 
Co'mparable. 
Co'mparably. 
Compa'rative. 
Compa'ratively 
Compa'ratl're. 
Compa'rer. 
Compa'ring,  n. 
Compa'rison,  v. 
Compa'rison,  n. 
Chaucer  and  Wiclif 
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rail. 


ling  is  thin 
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I  heard  a  herdsman  once  compare, 

That  quiet  nights  he  had  mo  slept 
And  had  more  niery  dales  to  spare 

Than  he  which  ought  the  beastes  he  kept. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  They  of  mean  Estate  happiest. 

For  what  be  goodes  in  comparison  of  health,  libertie,  and 
strength,  which  be  all  setled  and  fastened  in  the  body. 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

And  as  for  hys  honourable  behauor.  and  princely  maiestie : 
fewe  princes  of  ful  &  ripe  age,  be  to  hym  comparable,  or 
equiuoUent.— //a«.  Hen.  VI.  an.  10. 

With  whether  of  the  two,  I  pray  you,  is  it  most  like  that 
her  majesty  shall  lead  her  life  most  quietly,  most  joyfully, 
and  most  to  her  heart's  contentation,  most  agreeing  to  the 
nature  of  her  country,  stature,  and  comparature  of  his  body, 
such  as  herself  being  judge  cannot  be  dispraised. 

Strypc.   Sir  T.  Smirh.  On  the  Queen's  Marriage. 

What  can  be  compared  to  the  order  of  the  heauens,  and  to 

the  motion  of  the  starres  in  their  several!  revolutions,  which 

moue  most  exactly  as  it  were  by  rule  and  square,  by  line  and 

levell,  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  F9. 
Ne  scarce  good  morsell  all  his  life  did  taste. 
But  both  from  back  and  belly  still  did  spare. 
To  fill  his  bagges,  and  riches  to  compare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  C.  !. 
And  ouer  him,  art  striuing  to  compaire 

With  nature,  did  an  arbour  greene  disspred 
Framed  of  wonton  ivie,  flowering  faire. 

Through  wliich  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spred 
His  prickling  armes.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5 

Is  not  this  certain,  was  not  she  a  chaste  one. 
And  such  a  one,  that  no  compare  dwelt  with  her. 

Beaum.  i  Fletch.  Valentinian,  ActUi.  6C.  8. 
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>  Thus  far  these  bej'ond 

Cumpare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  ol)serv'd 
Their  dread  commander. — Milton.  Paradise  Zost,  b.  i. 

For  as  far  as  I  may  conjecture  by  our  master's  text,  there 
ronld  no  form  for  such  a  royal  use  be  comparabUj  imagined 
like  that  of  the  foresaid  nation,  which  I  shall  adventure  to 
explain. — Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  p.  45. 

The  half  hat,  the  whole  hat,  the  half  smile,  the  whole 
smile,  the  nod,  the  embrace,  the  positive  parting  with  a 
little  bow,  the  comparative  at  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
superlative  at  the  door. — Comleij.  Ess.  0/ Liberty. 

The  images  of  objects  are  very  smal  and  inconsiderable 
in  our  brains  comparatively  to  the  vastness  of  the  things 
which  they  represent.— Glaiivill.  Van.  of  Dogm.  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  accordingly  we  see,  that  we  cannot  compare  black 
to  white,  or  an  horse  to  an  oxe  ;  unless  we  take  together 
the  properties,  by  which  black  differs  from  white,  or  an  oxe 
from  an  horse ;  and  consequently  they  must  remain  un- 
mingled  and  without  confusion,  precisely  what  in  them- 
selves they  are,  and  be  indifferent  in  the  sight  of  the 
comparer. — Bigby.  On  the  Soul,  c.  1. 

There  is  not  in  this  world,  either  perfect  miserj-,  or  per- 
fect happinesse.  Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes 
men  happy  and  can  make  them  wretched. 

Feltham,  pt.  i.  Kes.  72. 

What  Theseus  did,  or  Theban  Hercules, 
Holds  no  compare  with  this  victorious  peace, 
AVhich  on  the  Turks  shall  greater  honour  gain, 
Than  all  their  giants  and  tlteir  monsters  slain. 

Waller.  The  Defeat  of  tlie  Turlts,  16S3. 

But  let  me  have  afErra'd  our  knowledge  to  be  compara- 
tively very  little ;  how,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  does  that 
any  way  prove,  that  this  proposition,  "  knowledge  consists 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagrement  of  our 
ideas,"  any  way  tends  to  scepticism. 

Locke.  Second  Rtply  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

The  comparing  them  [ideas]  one  with  another,  in  respect 
of  extent,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
is  another  operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  and  is  tiiat 
upon  which  depends  all  the  large  tribe  of  ideas,  compre- 
hended under  relation. — Id.  Hum.  Und.  b.  ii.  c.  U.  a.  4. 

The  first,  [Origen]  minding  his  adversary  [Celsus]  of  the 
difference  between  the  future  life  promised  in  the  Gospel, 
and  that  taught  in  Paganism,  bids  him  compare  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  with  what  all  the  sects  of  philosophy,  and  all 
the  mysteries  among  Greeks  and  barbarians,  taught  con- 
cerning it.— Warburton.  The  Divine  Ligation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

Cicero,  in  his  first  book  of  Divination,  where  he  laboured 

to  assert  the  reality  of  such  a  power  in  the  Pagan  world, 

was  able  to  produce  nothing  equal,  or  comparable  to  them. 

Mard.   Works,  voL  v.  Ser.  4. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  brute  animals  has  indeed 
been  cultivated  with  some  attention  ;  and  has  been  the 
source  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body.  But  the  comparative  animal  ceconomy  of 
mankind  and  other  animals,  undcomparative  views  of  their 
states  and  manner  of  life,  have  been  little  regarded. 

Gregory.  Comparative  View,  |-c.  s.  1 . 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  at  large 
that  the  Christian  institution  ought  to  take  place  of  the 
Mosaic,  upon  account  of  the  comparative  weakness  and  un- 
profitableness of  the  first  covenant. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Disc.  4. 

CO'MPART,  r.     ^       Yv.Comjmrtir:  It.  Com. 
Co'mpart,  n.  partere  ,-     Sp.  Comparter ; 

Comparti'tion.        I  Lat.  Compartire,  {con,  and 
Compa'rtiment.      \partid,)  to  part,  or  divide 
Compa'rtme.nt.        I  into  parts. 
Comp.a'rtner.  I       To  arranaje,   or   appor- 

Compa'rtnership.  )  tion,  the  parts,  apartments, 
or  divisions. 

Coinpartition,see  the  quotation  from  Wotton. 
Compartner, — see  Copartner. 

But  as  it  happened,  they  not  agreeing,  Gardner  and  his 
compaitners  sought  by  all  subfile'meanes  how  to  entangle 
and  mtrappe  them  into  farther  daunger,  whiche  not  Ion" 
alter  was  brought  to  passe.— Barnes.  Life. 


the  term  of  compartilion.  By  which  the  authors  of  this  „. . 
do  understand  a  graceful,  and  useful  distribution  of  the  whole 
ground-plot,  both  for  rooms  of  office,  and  of  reception  or 
entertamment.— IfoKon.  Elenmits  of  Architecture. 

-Wherein  since  they  are  so  bold  as  to  venture  upon  three 
stages,  we  might  examme  their  artifice  in  the  contignations, 
the  rule  and  order  in  the  comparlilions. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 
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;  -^—  But,  oh  Prion  ! 

\Mien  r  bring  into  count  ^vith  my  disasters. 
My  wife's  compartnersbip,  my  Kate's,  my  life's, 
Then,  then  my  ftailty  feels  an  earthquake. 

Ford.  Per/cin  Warbeck,  Act  jv.  sc.  3. 

Allomng  four  feet  diameter  to  the  whole,  [shield]  each  of 
the  twelve  campartiments  may  be  often  or  eleven  inches  in 
depth,  which  will  be  enough  to  contain,  without  any  confu- 
sion, all  the  objects  which  Homer  mentions. 

Pope.  On  the  Shield  of  Achilles. 

The  rules  of  painting  are  exactly  preserved  :  we  have  not 
only  a  contrast  of  passions  in  different  persons,  but  variety 
of  place  in  each  distinct  compartment. 

Hart.  Statins.  Thebaid,  b.  vi.  N.  20. 


In  every  part  of  the  human  figure,  when  not  spoiled  by 
too  great  corpulency,  will  be  foiind  this  distinctness,  the 
parts  never  appearing  uncertain  or  confused,  or  as  a  musi- 
cian would  say,  slurred  ;  and  all  those  smaller  parts  which 
are  comprehended  in  the  larger  compartment  are  still  to  be 
there,  however  tenderly  marked. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  On  the  Art  of  Painting,  N.  56. 


CO'MPASS,  V. 


[p_a. 


House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 


In  the  midst  was  placed  a  large  compartment,  composed 
of  grotesque  work,  wherein  were  harpies  with  wings^  and 
hon  sclaws,  and  their  hinder  parts  converted  into  leaves  and 
br.inche8.— Careu.'.  A  Masque  at  W/iitcliatl,  an  1633 


Fr.  Compasser ;   It.  Com- 


Co'mpassing.        /'Dut.    Compassen.      Ambire, 

Co'mpassment.  )  passibus  circuire,  circumciii- 
gere ,-  Dut.  and  Ger.  Passen,  to  pass.  In  Mid. 
Lat.  Compassare. 

To  compass,  in  Chaucer  and  others,  seems  equi- 
valent to, — to  contrive,  (Tyrwhitt.) 

To  pass,  move  or  go  around,  to  surround  or  en- 
circle,  to  gird  around,  to  circumscribe,  to  circum- 
vent ;— to  stretch,  reach  or  extend  around,  or 
enclose  within  ;  and  thus  to  have  in  the  power,  to 
attain  or  obtain. 

Bi  feith  thei  passiden  the  Reed  See  as  hi  di-ye  londe, 
which  thing  Egiptians  asaiynge  weren  deuoured.  Bi  feith 
the  wallis  of  Jerico  fclden  doun  by  cumpassinn  of  seuene 
dales.— W7c;!y.  Ebrewis,  c.  11. 


Now  maugre  Juno,  Aneas 

For  all  her  sleight  and  her  compas 

Atcheiued  all  his  auenture. 

Chaucer 

And  in  his  wit  a  night  compassed  he 
How  Jason  might  best  destroyed  be, 
Withouten  slander  of  his  com'pasmtnt. 
And  at  the  last  he  toke  auisement. 
That  to  senden  him  into  some  farre  countre, 
There  as  this  Jason  may  destroyed  be. 

Id.  Of  Hypsiphilc  Si  Medea. 
Ther  saw  I  first  the  derke  imagining, 
Of  felonie,  andalle  compassing.— Id.  Knightcs  Tale,  V.190S. 

It  stant  not  in  my  sufifisance 

So  great  thinges  to  compass; 

But  I  mote  lette  it  ouerpasse 

And  treaten  vpon  other  things.  Gowsr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  also  there  ben  signes  twelue, 

A\hiche  haue  her  circles  by  hem  selue. 

Compassed  in  the  Zodiake.  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Supplantarie ; 

Through  whose  compassemcnt  and  gile 

Ful  many  hath  loste  his  while 

In  loue,  as  well  as  other  wise.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

For  with  her  false  compassement 

Full  often  thei  haue  made  me  shent.— /<;.  lb.  b.  ill. 

Queen  Juno  then  thus  tooke  her  tale  .igaine  : 
Tliis  travaile  be  it  mine  :  but  by  what  meane 
Marke,  in  fewe  wordes  I  shal  thee  learne  eftsones, 
This  worke  in  hand  may  now  be  compassed. 

Surrey.  Yirgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

And  when  he  shulde  haue  bene  compased  with  his  armed 

host  he  sate  drinking  and  eating  excessiuely  among  his 

vayne  flatterers  and  soft  herlets.— /oje.  Expos,  of  Dan.  c.  5. 

But  eucn  by  and  by  in  his  presence,  they  picked  a  quarrell 
to  the  Lorde  Richard  Graye,  the  kynge's  other  brother  by 
his  mother,  sayinge  that  hee  with  the  Lorde  Marques  his 
brother  and  the  Lorde  Riuers  his  vncle,  had  cottmpassed  to 
rule  the  kinge  and  the  realme,  and  to  sette  variaunce  among 
the  states,  and  to  subdewe  and  distroye  the  noble  blood  of 
the  realme.— 5!>  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  42. 

For  out  of  Spaine  they  haue  discouered  all  the  Indies  and 
seas  occidental,  and  out  of  Portingall  all  the  Indies  and  seas 
orientall :  so  that  by  this  part  of  the  orient  &  Occident, 
they  haue  compassed  the  world. 

Haekluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Now  to  know  in  what  longitude  any  land  is,  your  lordship 
must  take  a  loJer  or  a  compasse,  and  set  one  foot  of  the 
compasse  vpon  the  land  or  coast  whose  longitude  you  would 
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know,  and  extend  the  other  foot  of  the  compasse  to  the  next 
part  of  one  of  the  transuersaU  lines  in  the  orientall  or  occi- 
dental] paxt.— Haekluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

In  whose  prospect  in  dolfull  wise. 

My  tacle  failde,  my  cumpasse  brake, 
Through  bote  desires  such  stormes  did  rise, 

That  stern  and  top  went  all  to  wrake. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  A  Complaint  of  the  Losse  of  Liberty. 
Thus  talked  he,  whan  from  the  tombe  at  secret  caue  by 

A  serpent  great  did  slyde,  with  circles  seuen  of  mighty  sise 

Along  the  graue  he  drew  with  foldings  seuen  in  compaa- 

wyse.  Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  v. 

The  greater  Sirts  (that  sailers  often  cast 

In  perill  great  of  death  and  losse  extreame) 
They  compast  round  about,  and  safely  past, 
Then  Cape  Judeca  and  floud  Magras  streame. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  XV.  s.  IS, 

Ere  the  yeere  his  course  had  compassed. 

Three  hundred  pledges  for  my  good  desarts. 
And  thrice  three  hundred  thanks  for  my  good  parts 
I  with  me  brought,  and  did  to  her  present. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
Tytius  I  saw  :  to  whom  the  glorious  earth 
Opened  her  wombe,  and  gaue  vnhappie  birth ; 
Vpwards,  and  Hat  vpon  the  pauement  lay 
His  ample  lims ;  that  spread  in  their  display 
Nine  acres  compasse. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  xi. 
_  To  be  short,  the  ends  men  aim  at  in  the  commission  of 
sin  are  those  two  bastard  goods,  utile  and  jucundum,  worldly 
profit  and  carnall  pleasure.    Within  the  compas  of  which 
two  faU  all  those  kinds  of  false  happiness  whereabout  the 
philosophers  were  so  divided.— J/tde.  Works.  Dis.  30. 

It  [charity]  will  not  be  frightened  from  making  attempfa 
even  on  those  of  the  first  rank  in  wickedness,  the  worst  and 
most  hardened  of  men ;  because  it  knows,  that  their  revolt 
from  sin  to  virtue  (if  it  can  be  compassed)  will  be  of  mighty 
consequence  to  religion,  and  will  probably  draw  whole  troops 
of  common  sinners  along  with  it.— Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

I  have  added  in  a  few  notes,  the  most  remarkable  passages 
I  had  an  eye  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  primitive  fathers ;  they  being  the  only  compass  and 
charts  which  I  have  made  use  of  in  my  navigation. 

Hart.  Religious  Poems,  Pref, 

COMPA'SSION,  I.. -X        Mid.    Lat.    Compa. 

Compa'ssion,  ?!.  I  i^Vi;    Fr.  Compassioner  ; 

CoMPA'ssioNABLE.        I   It.  Compassionerc ;   Sp. 

Compa'ssionate,  v.      t  Compadicer.    Lat.  Con, 

CoMPA'ssioNATE,orf/'.   j  wd  pattH,  passus,  from 

Compa'ssio.natelt.  J  the  Gr.  naeau,  to  feel. 
Equivalent  to  compassion  is  sympathy,  av/nraena. 
See  the  quotation  from  Cogan. 

To  sympathize;  to  feel  as  others  fee) ;  to  share, 
or  participate  the  (painful)  feelings  of  others;  to 
pity,  or  commiserate. 

For  also  to  boundun  men  ghe  hadden  compassioun,  and 

ghe  resseyuyden  with  ioie  the  robbyng  of  ghoure  goodis, 

knowynge  that  ghe  lian  a  better  and  a  dwellinge  substaunee. 

Wiclif  Ebrewis,  c.  10. 

And  if  so  be  our  destinee  be  shape 

By  eterne  word  to  dien  in  prison, 

Of  our  lign,age  have  som  compassion 

That  is  so  low  ybrought  by  tvrannie. 

Chaucer'  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1112 

And  I  wonder  that  M.  More  can  laugh  at  it,  and  not  rather 
weepe  for  compassion,  to  see  the  soules  for  which  Christ 
shed  his  blond  to  perish.— T(/;irfa«.  Workes,  p.  300. 

Instead  of  compassioning  and  relieving  the  loss  and 
miseries  of  our  distressed  bretheren,  every  man  is  ready  to 
run  upon  the  spoils,  and,  as  if  it  were  from  some  plundered 
enemy,  is  eagerly  busie  in  carrying  away  what  riches  soever 
come  to  hand. — Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  1.  o.  9. 

For  this  Senecio  I  have  no  compassion,  because  he  was 
taken,  as  we  say,  in  ipso  facto,  still  labouring  in  the  work  of 
avarice ;  but  the  poor  rich  man  in  Saint  Luke  (whose  case 
was  not  like  this)  I  could  pity  methinks  if  the  Scripture 
would  permit  me. — Cowley.  Shortness  of  Life,  Ess.  9. 

Fine  moones  were  in  heau'ns  concaue  nightly  scene, 
As  if  that  heau'n  vpon  our  state  below, 

Foreseeing  our  harmes  compassionate  had  been. 
And  had  foresent  them  with  their  shine  to  show 
To  purblind  England  her  approaching  woe. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  687. 

So  the  fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  questioned,  and 
repined  against,  because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuild- 
ing and  repairing  St.  Paul's  Church;  and  thought  therefore 
to  be  the  more  severely  imposed,  and  the  less  c 
ately  reduced  and  excused. — Clarendon.  History, 

This  ought  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  early  remedied, 
so  as  to  settle  and  cherish  the  contrary,  and  more  natural 
temper  of  benignity  and  comp^ission  in  the  room  of  it. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  e.m 


COM 


Out  of  humavity  he  [a  good  judge]  should  desire,  that  no 
man  may  incurr  the  blemish  of  guilt  or  pain  of  suffering:  he 
should  tender  the  partie's  case  as  compassionabln,  and  desiie 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  evil  threatening  him. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look, 

And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 

Few  words  he  said ;  but  easy  those  and  fit, 

More  slow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far  more  sweet. 

nryden.  Absalovi  ^-  Achilophet. 

The  more  they  have  the  better  humour'd  they  should  be 
taught  to  be ;  and  the  more  compassionale,  and  gentle  to 
those  of  their  brethren,  who  are  placed  lower,  and  have 
scantier  portions.— incAe.  Of  Education,  s.  117. 

How  kindly  and  compassionately  soever,  we,  as  private 
Christians,  are  to  treat  those  that  differ  from  us,  and  pursue 
a  wrong  way  out  of  conscience  :  yet  this  doth  not  hinder, 
but  tliat  both  wholesome  laws  may  be  made,  for  the  restrain- 
ing the  exorbitancies  of  mistaken  zeal ;  and,  when  these 
laws  are  made,  that  they  may  be  put  in  execution. 

Sliarp,  vol.i.  Ser.  10. 

■Wisdom  and  worth  are  sacred  names  ;  rever'd. 

Where  not  embrac'd  ;  applauded  !  deified  ! 

"Why  not  compassioned  loot— Y'lunij.  Complaint,  Night?. 

Compassion  is  that  species  of  affection,  which  is  excited, 
either  by  tlie  actual  distress  of  its  object,  or  by  some  im- 
pending calamity  which  appears  inevitable.  The  etjTno- 
logy  of  the  word  expresses  this  idea  with  strict  propriety; 
as  it  signifies  suffering  with  the  object. 

Coi/an.  On  the  Passions,  s.  3. 

And  can  either  of  these  objects  be  indifferent  to  us  ?  Be 
it  but  the  latter  of  the  two,  [keeping  up  and  promoting  the 
faith  in  professed  Christians]  it  must  deeply  affect  a  good 
and  compassionate  mind.— //urA  Ser.  Feb.  16,  1781. 

COMPA'TIBLE.  )     IVIid.  Lat.  Co7npatiri,which 

Compatibi'lity.  j  Vossius,  (de  Viliis,)  says  is 
sometimes  used  for  coiwenire.  Fr.  Compatible; 
It.  Compatevole,  compatibile ;  Sp.  Compatible; — 
concarrable,  which  can  abide  or  agree  together,  or 
endure  or  bear  with  one  another.  Fr.  Compatir, 
to  suffer,  endure,  abide  or  bear  with  one  another, 
to  agree  or  accord  together.  Of  the  same  origin 
as  Compassion,  (qv. ) 

It  is  also  written  competible  in  our  old  writers ; 
perhaps  from  a  supposed  connexion  with  com- 
petent.    See  Compete. 

Agreeable,  according,  suitable,  consistent.  i 

But  the  churche  both  knoweth  &  confesseth,  that  wed- 
locke  &  priesthod  be  not  repugnant  but  compatible  of  their 
nature,  and  that  wedded  men  haue  been  made  priestes  and 
keep  styll  theyr  wyucs.— Sir  T.  More.    Worltes,  p.  485. 

But  those  formes  which  are  so  distincted,  that  they  he  not 
contrarie  but  disalike  :  are  compatible  in  one  subiecf,  as 
quantitie  and  qualitie,  which  being  distincted  in  respect  to 
their  genus  generalissimum.  yet  may  be  in  one  person. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  32i.  Prelats  Answere. 

At  which  time  the  prince's  electors  sent  to  signify,  that 
they  had  chosen  him  King  of  the  Romans,  but  the  king  re- 
fuseth  to  accept  it,  as  being  an  honour  out  of  his  way,  and 
scarce  compatible  with  his  state  at  home. 

Jia/:er.  Edw.  III.  an.  1347. 

Much  to  the  same  purpose  hath  holy  Maximus  in  those 
admirable  sections  Trepi  a-iai,nt,  where  most  of  tlie  restraints 
he  speaks  of  are  competible  to  the  unregenerate,  tpo/3o^  av- 
<*pa)7ru)v,  &c.  1.  Fear  of  men.  2.  Denunciation  of  judg- 
ments from  heaven.     3.  Temperance  and  moral  vertues. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  62. 

That  this  great  extent  of  the  senses  horizon  was  a  per- 
fection  easily  competible  to  sinless  humanity,  vnW  appear  by 
the  improvement  of  the  following  principles. 

Glanvill.  Tlie  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1. 

And  this  is  the  second  ground  of  infidelity  amongst 
Christians,  the  compelibitity  of  knowledge,  and  incompeti- 
bility  of  true  faith,  with  carnall  desires 

Hammond.   If'orlcs,  vol.  iv.  p.  604. 

I  add,  that  these  men's  incredulity  is  hence  more  inex- 
cusable, because  the  possibility  of  such  a  being,  its  exist- 
ence, the  compatibility  and  concurrence  of  such  properties 
in  one  thing,  is  (as  we  otherwhere  have  largely  showed)  by  a 
very  plain  instance  declared,  even  by  that  being  within  every 
man,  which  in  a  degree  partakes  of  all  those  properties. 

Barron;  vol.  ii.  Set.  9. 

We  have  not  only  all  the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of 
those  writings,  that  can  be  given  for  any  other  writings, 
which  are  tlie  most  unquestionable  in  the  world ;  but  tliis 
over  and  above,  which  is  compatible  to  none  but  these ; 
namely,  that  the  matter  of  these  writings  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  all  mankind  were  concerned  to  detect  the  fraud 
and  the  forgery  of  them,  if  there  had  been  any. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Let  us  not  encourage  that  fastidious  disposition  which  is 
discontented  with  every  thing  short  of  perfection,  and  un- 
reasonably require,  as  we  sometimes  do,  a  union  of  excel- 
lencies, not  quite  compatible  with  each  other. 

Sir  J.Jieynolds,  Dis.  U. 
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COMPA'TIENT.     See  Compassiok. 


COMPA'TRIOT,  )!.  >      Fr.  Compatriote ;  one's 

Compa'triot,  adj.       )  countryman,(Cotgrave.) 

IVIid.    Lat.    Compatriare,  pro   eodem  solo   natura 

esse.     Compatriota,  barb,  for  sumpatrioia,  (  Vossius, 

de  Vitiis.)     See  Patuiot. 

the  horrible  crueltie 
jnt  to  be  done  in  this  kind,  not  only 
our  shores,  but  in  other  nations  also,  upon  the  ship- 
wrecked goods  both  of  strangers,  and  our  own  compatriots. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  D.  1.  c.  9. 

.        the 
e  name  imp 
Howell,  h.  i.  s.  I.  Let.  15. 
For  Stephen  Langton  with  the  BB.  of  London  and  Ely, 
(thirsting  after   revenge,  though  with  the   destruction   of 
their  country,  and  blond-shed  of  innumerable  their  compa- 
triots) going,  &c. — Speed.  King  John,  c.  8.  s.  46. 

She  [Britain]  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race ; 

Compatriot,  zealnps,  hospitable,  kind, 

Her's  the  warm  Cambrian  ;  her's  the  lofty  Scot. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

If  you  would  inspire  this  compatriot  of  ours  with  pity  or 

regard,  for  one  of  these  ;  would  you  not  hide  that  distinction  ? 

Burke.   Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

Praise  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man. 

That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother's  tongue, 

And  Wolfs  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

How  happened  it  that  he  did  not  employ  hero-worship  to 
this  purpose  (so  natural  a  superstition  that  it  became  uni- 
versal) rather  than  the  whimsical  and  monstrous  practice  of 
brute  worship,  not  symbolical,  when  direct  hero-worship 
would  have  served  his  purpose  so  much  better ;  religious 
zeal  for  the  exclusive  honour  of  a  dead  citizen  being  likely 
to  rise  much  higher  than  reverence  to  a  compatriot  animal. 
Warburton.  The  Dirine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

COMPE'ER,  u.  >        V'c.  Compere,    n.  ;     Lat. 
Compe'er,  n.        )  Compar.      See  Compare. 
An  equal,  a  fellow,  an  associate  or  companion 
upon  equal  terms. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rouncevall,  his  friend  and  his  compere. 
That  strait  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  672. 
■\Vherfore  I  pray  both  him  and  his  compeere. 
To  beare  with  that  which  I  have  written  heere. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruits  of  Warre. 

And  therefore  sending  for  therle  of  Salishur>'  his  felow  and 
compere  in  all  his  doynges,  counsailes,  and  fortunes,  (after 
long  communicacio  had,  of  the  queue's  misgouernauiice, 
and  how  she  without  their  assent,  did  all  thynges  at  her  wyll 
and  pleasure)  determined  to  raise  a  greate  army  and  by  fine 
force,  either  to  die  or  win  their  purpose. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  37. 
Gon.  Not  so  hot : 
I      In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himseife, 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Rey.  In  my  rights, 
By  me  inuested,  he  comperes  the  best. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  V.  8C.  3 

For  let  the  king  know,  gentle  heralds,  truly, 
How  his  descent  from  his  great  throne,  to  honour 
A  stranger  subject  with  so  high  a  title. 
As  his  compeer  in  arms,  hath  conquer'd  more 
Than  any  sword  could  do. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Now.  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep, 
'      Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night. 

And  contemplation  her  sedate  compeer.— Thomson .  Winter. 

Thy  arduous  task  is  now  begun. 

And,  starting  from  a  nobler  goal. 
Heroes  and  kings  of  ages  past. 

Are  thy  compeers 
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COMPE'L,  t;. 

Compe'i.eable. 
Compe'ller. 

CoMFu'l.SION. 

Compu'lsive. 
Compu'lsively. 
Compu'lsatory,  adj. 
Compu'lsorv,  adj. 

CoMPll'l.SORY,  n. 
CoMPf'LSORILY. 


Fr.  Compvher ;  Sp. 
Compeler ;  Lat.  Com- 
pellere,  (con,  and pellere, ) 
Gr.  IlfA.tii',  movere,  to 
move. 

To  move  or  cause  to 
move  together;  to  drive 
together  ;  and  then, 
generally — 

To  force,  to  oblige, 


to  constram,  to  overpower. 

In  Hamlet,  the  first  folio  reads  compithalive ;  the 
4to.  1604,  compulsatory. 

And  anoon  Jhesus  compellide  the  disciplis  to  go  up  into  » 

boot  and  go  bifore  him  orer  the  see  while  he  left  the  peple. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  14. 

Finally,  what  doth  thy  compulsion  and  violence?  Verily 
nothing  but  make  a  starke  hypocrite ;  for  no  man  can  com- 
pel the  hart  to  beleue  a  thing  except  it  see  euidence  and 
sufficiente  profe.— f  ri/Zi.   Works,  p.  57. 

He  now  that  is  renewed  in  Christ,  keepeth  the  law  without 
any  law  written  or  compulsion  of  any  ruler  or  officer,  sane  by 
the  leadyng  of  the  Spirite  onely. — Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  114. 

But  when  he  saw  yt  he  myght  not  reconsyle  them  by  fayre 
meanys.he  then  vsed  compulsares.  &  dcnouced  them  accursed, 
but  if'they  restored  the  goodes  of  the  churche  by  a  serteyn 
day.—Fubyan,  vol.  i.  c.  237. 

They  that  of  theyr  owne  good  wyll  do  these,  haue  no  nede 
to  be  pricked  foorth  with  compulsojies  of  the  lawe,  for  them 
theyr  owne  innocencie  maketh  free  from  it. — Vdal.  Gal. c.5. 

The  Booke  of  Common  Prayer  doth  greatly  commend, 
and  like  the  receyuing  of  the  whole  church  together,  but  if 
that  can  not  be  obteyned  (as  it  cannot,  and  they  will  not 
haue  men  compelled  vnto  it)  it  secludeth  not  those  that  be 
well  disposed;  so  they  be  a  competent  number. 

Whilgift.  Defence,  p.  530. 

Now  in  the  state  of  Israel  under  kings,  was  there  any 
earthly  power  by  which  those  kings  were  compellable  to  any 
thing,  or  any  subject  allowed  to  resist  them  in  any  case 
whatsoever.- i/oMs.  De  Corpore  Politico,  pt.  ii.  p.  79. 

And  if  it  were  done,  what  pleasure  shall  the  compelled 
party  have  of  the  compeller,  or  what  trust  can  the  compelter 
have  of  the  compelled  ? 

Strype.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith.  On  the  Queen's  Marriage. 

If  it  be  obscure,  then  she  [the  church]  sees  it  obscurely: 
for  she  sees  it  as  it  is,  or  else  she  sees  it  not  at  all :  and 
therefore  must  declare  it  to  be  so:  that  is,  probably,  ob- 
scurely, peradventure  ■  but  not  evidently,  compellingly, 
'\y.—Bp.  Taylor.  On  the  Real  Presence,  s.  2. 


imtehead,  Ode  6. 


COMPE'NABLE.  Companionable  ;  fit  for 
company.     See  Company. 

He  is  the  muriest  of  mouthe.  at  metes  ther  he  siiteth 
And  compenable  in  companye.  as  Crist  hym  self  techeth. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  282. 

He  [God]  thought  it  vnconuenient  to  leaue  him  all  alone, 
and  so  joyned  to  him  a  lining  creature,  most  like  vnto  him 
of  minde  and  shape ;  with  whose  conuersation  and  compe- 
nable wordes,  he  might  sweetly  spend  his  time. 

rives.  Imttuction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
364 


That  there  ought  to  be  no  compulsion  vsed  in  mal 
eligion  and  fayth,  and  that  none  should  be  punisl 
heir  conscience.— i('/ii/(;(/(.  Defence,  p.  50. 


for 


ifath 


[)  our  state) 
r  of  vs  by  strong  hand 
mpulsative,  those  foresaid  lands 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i 


After  waiting  and  voiding,  he  thinks  to  void  my  second 
argument,  and  the  contradictions  that  will  follow  both  in 
the  law  and  gospel,  if  the  Mosaic  law  were  abrogated  by  our 
Saviour,  and  a  compulsive  prohibition  fix'd  instead. 

Milton.   Doctrine,  Sfc.  of  Divorce. 

If  therefore  divorce  may  be  so  natural,  and  that  law 
and  nature  are  not  to  go  contrary:  then  to  forbid  divorce 
compulsively,  is  not  only  against  nature,  but  against  law. 

Truly  I  have  nothing  but  a  piece  of  unlegible  parchment, 
which  cannot  satisfy  my  understanding  of  the  iegalness  of 
my  convention  before  you :  but  being  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
pute that  power  that  comp«/sii'e/j/  brought  me,  but  here  lam. 
Slate  Trials.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Lilburn,  an.  1649. 

By  what  compulsory  can  the  ecclesiastick  slate  inforce 
him  ?  If  you  threaten  to  drive  him  from  the  communion, 
he  hath  prevented  you;  he  never  comes  at  it.  If  from 
prayers,  you  do  him  a  kindness:  for  he  loves  them  not.  If 
from  sermons,  then  he  will  enjoy  his  lust  without  control- 
meat.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

That  the  other  apostles  were  by  a  personal  privilege  as 
infallible  as  himself,  is  no  reason  to  hinder  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  or  any  compulsory  power  over  them ;  for  though 
in  faith  they  were  infallible,  yet  in  manners  and  matter  of 
fact  as  likely  to  erre  as  St.  Peter  himself  was. 

Id.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  7. 

To  say  that  the  more  capable,  or  the  better  deserver,  hath 
such  a  right  to  govern,  as  he  may  compulsorily  bring  under 
the  less  worthy,  is  idle.— Bacon.    Of  an  Holy  War. 


Indissolubly  strong;  the  fatal  tye 
Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and  close  compelVd  they  die. 
Pope.  Homer.  Iliads 
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But  some  of  us  with  our  swords  forced  them  to  retire  for 
the  present:  anJ  the  house  resolved  to  rise  without  giving 
any  answer,  judging  it  below  them  to  do  any  thing  by  com- 
pulsion.—Liidloiv.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Religion  is  in  its  nature  a  trial  or  probation  of  men's 
nearts;  and  is  therefore  essentially  inconsistent  with  all 
compulsive  motives,  with  such  motives  as  destroy  the  nature 
of  a  trial  or  probation. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  G. 

These  phenomena  ought  the  more  to  be  acquiesced  in, 
because  they  may  safely  be  looked  upon  as  genuine  declara- 
tions, which  nature  makes  of  her  own  accord,  and  not  as 
confessions  extorted  from  her  by  artificial  and  compulsory 
experiments.— Boj//e.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  660. 

Before  the  sun  has  gilt  the  skies, 

Returning  labour  bids  me  rise 

Obedient  to  the  hunter's  horn, 

He  quits  his  couch  at  early  morn, 

By  want  cnmpell'd,  I  dig  the  soil, 

His  is  a  voluntary  toil.— Co//ore,  Fab.  5. 

What  at  last  is  the  difference  between  him  that  is  taxed 
by  compulsion  without  representation,  and  him  that  is  re- 
presented by  compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed? 

Johnson.  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

He  [the  debtor]  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffick,  and 
at  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  common  receptacles  of  misery, 
by  debts,  which  without  his  own  consent  were  accumulated 


-Idler,  No.  22. 
contribution  threatening  to  fall  infinitely  short 


COM 

Now  my  Lord,  to  write  a  history  of  Dr.  Goad  his  journey 
and  mine  own,  between  Rotterdam  and  Dort  that  night,  on 
which  we  came  from  your  L.  would  move  too  much  pity, 
especially  if  you  should  make  relation  of  the  same  to  my 
lady :  the  compend  of  it  is  this. 

Balcanqual  to  Sir  D.  Carleton,  April,  1619. 

So  that  our  Saviour's  expression  in  my  text  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  compendious  speech  or  figure,  wherein  together 
with  the  duty  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  he  teecheth  us  from 
whom  the  reconcilement  or  overture  thereof  is  to  begin 
namely,  from  him  who  hath  done  the  wrong. 

Mede.  Works,  Dis.  46. 

And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  least  to  cry  for  pardon 
for  having  all  his  life  time  neither  regarded  laws  nor  con- 
science, certainly  they  ha»e  found  out  a  better  compendium 
of  religion,  and  need  not  be  troubled  with  variety  of  rules 
and  cautions  of  carefulness  and  a  lasting  holiness. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  Pref. 

And  verily,  wise  Lycurgus  framed  and  exercised  his  citi- 
zens immediately  from  their  childhood  by  keeping  them 
down  at  the  first  with  silence  to  this  short  and  sententious 
kind  of  speech,  whereby  they  spake  alwaies  compendiously, 
and  knit  up  much  in  a  Wiile.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  167. 

It  is  a  compend  and  recapitulation  of  the  Mosaical  law, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  imported  by  the  word  Deutero- 
noray.— Burnet.  Hi.^t.  of  the  Jteformation,  an.  1527. 


COM 

COMPE'RE,  V.  ■)     Lat.  Comparere.  "  Fr.  Com- 
Co'mperance.       \  parence,    comparoir,     to    ap- 
pear, to  present,  to  show  himself,"   (Cotgrave.  j 
See  Appear. 

Thereupon  Mr.  John  Graham  was  summoned  to  answer 
for  the  scandal  raised  upon  one  of  tlieir  members.  He  com- 
peiring,  answered.  That  he  would  prove  what  he  had 
alleged  before  the  judge  competent. 

Spotswood.  Church  of  Scotland, 

King 


1591. 


their  hopes  they  soon  made  it  compulsory  both  in  ttte  rate 
and  in  the  levy,  beginning  in  fraud  and  ending  as  all  the 
frauds  of  power  end,  in  plain  violence. 

Burke.  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

COMPELLA'TION,  n.  Lat.  Compellare,  {con, 
and  pcUare. )  Pellare  est  voce  citare,  ut  quis  adsit 
et  prope  nos  veniat,  (  Martinius. ) 

CompeUation  seems  to  be  used  simply  for  name ; 
language  of  address.     See  Appellant. 

Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  .ffisope,  instead  of 
mutual  love,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  thiefe  is  heard, 
they  fling  stools  at  one  another's  heads. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  69. 

The  king  took  very  little  time  to  consider  who  should  be 
bis  successor,  but  the  very  next  time  the  Bishop  of  London 
(who  was  longer  on  his  way  home  than  the  king  had  been) 
came  to  him,  his  majesty  entertained  him  very  chearfuUy 
with  his  compellatiov.  My  Lord's  Grace  of  Canterbury,  you 
are  very  welcome. — Clarendon.  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  b.  i.  p.  89. 

How  familiarly  doth  Moses  heare  of  his  end !  It  is  no 
more  betwixt  God  and  Moses,  but,  Goe  up  and  dye.  If  he 
had  invited  him  to  ameale,  it  could  not  have  been  in  a  more 
socitMe  compellaiion.—Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Death  of  Moses. 

He  useth  this  endearing  compellafion,  my  little  children, 
the  better  to  shew  the  great  care  and  love  he  had  for  them  : 
such  as  a  father  hath  for  his  little  children,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  ready  to  hearken  to  that  fatherly  advice  he  was 
now  to  give  them. — Bp.  Bcveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  69. 

In  that  compeltation  wherewith  our  Lord  begins  his 
prayer.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven;  the  word,  heaven, 
when  thus  applied  to  God  does  not  signify  literally  a  parti- 
cular place,  in  point  of  situation  ;  but  figuratively,  a  state  of 
highest  dignity  and  supreme  dominion. — Clarke,  vol.  i.  S.  15. 

CO'MPEND,  n.      ^       Lat.  ComprarftKm,  quod 

Compe'ndious.  I  cum  compenditur  una  sit, 

Compe'ndiously.       y  (  Varro,  lib.  iv. )  Con,  and 

Compe'ndiousness.   I  pendere,to  weigh ;  because 

Compe'ndium.  )  those    things   which   are 

weighed  together,  faciliiis  expedianlur.       Sp.  and 

It.  Compendia  ;    It.   Compendiare ;    and   Sp.  Com- 

pendiar,  to  weigh  together ;    and  thus  to  collect 

or  gather  into  a  compact  or  compressed  form  ;  to 

collect  the  sum,   value,  or  amount  of.      And  a 

compendium,  is — 

That  which   is   collected   or   gathered   into   a 
compact  or  compressed  form  ;  the  amount,  sum, 
or  summary  ;  an  abridgement,  an  epitome. 
Now  woll  I  shortly  here  reherce 


Oft 


More  ouer,  towarde  the  acquiring  of  maiestie,  thre  thinges 
be  required  in  the  oration  of  a  man  hauyng  autoritie,  that  it 
be  compendious,  sententious,  and  delectable. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Saint  Paule  therefore  inspyred  wyth  the  spirit  of  God, 
compendioHsety  toucheth  in  very  few  wordes,  both  these 
two  pointes  at  ones,  where  he  wryteth  vnto  Titus :  That  man 
that  is  an  heretike  after  ones  or  twise  warning :  voide  S: 
escewe  him.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1036. 

Trie  therefore  all  doctrine.  Wherewith  shall  we  trie  it : 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  with  the  Scripture 
which  is  the  touchstone  ;  ye  and  because  ye  loue  compen- 
diouanes,  ye  shall  haue  a  short  rule  to  trie  them  withall. 

Tyndali.   Workes,  p.  414. 


\^Tio  then  can  admire,  if  the  inviting  easiness  and  com- 
pmdiousness  of  this  assertion  should  so  dazle  the  eyes  of  our 
atheist,  that  he  overlooks  those  gross  absurdities,  that  are  so 
conspicuous  in  it  ?—Bentley,  Ser.  i). 

The  faith,  then,  whereby  all  those  excellent  persons,  of 
whose  acts  and  sufferings  we  have  a  compendium  or  abridg- 
ment in  this  chapter,  came  unto  God,  i.  e.  devoted  themselves 
to  his  worship  and  seruice,  and  in  so  doing  pleased  liim,— 
was  a  faith  respecting  God  as  the  fiiattaTrodoTn^,  the  re- 
warder  of  all  his  faithful  servants.— .Bjj.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

"  We  should  live  soberly,  righteously,"  or  justly ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  and  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
[3iKamt]  giving  to  all  their  due.  What  that  due  is,  the  gospel 
hath  ascertained,  not,  like  the  mere  moralists,  by  a  system  of 
rules  only,  but  by  infusing  a  principle  which  reduces  the 
law  to  a  compend,  and  teaches  the  whole  at  once,  in  its 
utmost  extent.— Bp.  Home.  Inji.  of  Christianity,  Dis.  31. 

The  text  of  the  beloved  John 

Has  all,  that  words  can  say  in  one  ; 

For  God  i-s  love — compendious  whole 

Of  all  the  blessings  of  a  soul. — Byrom.  Love  of  God. 

How  much  more  compendiously  and  comraodiously  has 
the  new  historian  of  Great  Britain  enforced  the  same  charge 
against  Christianity.— Wnriurion.  Church  8;  Stale,  b.  ii. 

COMPE'NSATE,  y.  ^        ¥r.  Compenser ;    It. 
Compensa'tion.  I    Compensare ;  Sp.Com- 

Compe'nsative.  {pensari   Lat.  Comprn- 

Compe'nsatory.  f  sare,   compensatum,    to 

Compe'.vsable.  I  weigh  together  with. 

Compe'nse,  v.  J       To  weigh  one  thing, 

with   or  against  another,  in  opposite  scales ;   to 

balance, — to  put  in,  to  give,  weight  for  weight ; 

and  also  value  for  value,  measure  for  measure  ; — 

to  give  or  return  an  equivalent. 

But  for  he  had  golde  enough 

To  yeue,  his  sinne  was  dispensed 

With  golde,  wherof  it  was  compensed. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

The  joyes  and  feasts  of  the  two  marriages  were  compensed 
with  the  mournings,  and  funerals  of  Prince  Arthvr  {of  whom 
we  haue  spoken)  and  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  who  dyed  in 
childbed  in  the  Tower,  and  the  child  lined  not  long  after. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  203. 

There  is  in  the  elements  a  notable  compeytsation  of  their 
fourefold  qualities,  dispencing  themselves  by  even  turnes 
and  just  measures.— if a/t™!/*.  Apologie,  p.  113. 

This  rule  requires  that  the  authority  be  supreme,  that  the 

cause  be  just,  that  the  end  be  publick,  that  the  good  be 

general,  that  the  people  receive  advantage.     \Miich  is  to  be 

understood  of  tribute  which  is  not  pen.-il.  nor  c"ii'pensalori/. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

This  they  knew  was  the  most  etfectual  course  to  render 
them  odious  to  all  governours,  who  are  apt  to  suspect  all 
new  things  as  dangerous,  and  think  no  truth  can  compen- 
sate the  hazard  of  alterations.— S^iWinjyfee/,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

Not  having  any  certain  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
ward, (though  the  wisest  of  them  did  indeed  hope  for  it,  and 
think  it  highly  probable  ;)  they  were  forced,  that  they  might 
be  consistent  with  their  own  principles,  to  suppose  the  prac- 
tise of  virtue  a  sufficient  reward  to  itself  in  all  cases,  and  a 


Are  they  not  all  proofs. 

That  man,  imraur'd  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts  the  best  he  m.ay  ? 

Cowper.  The  Task, 


_  >  jojni'd  with  subjects  to  be  judg'd,  come  in  ; 
No  deputies,  in  person  all  compecre. 
No  grealnesse  guilds  their  guilt,  no  guards  guard  sinne  j 
No  majestie  save  one  breeds  reverence  here. 

Stirling.  Doovies-day.  The  Seventh  Houre. 

But  what  shall  steer 

The  erring  senses?  where  shall  they  compear 

In  controversie  ?—JIf ore.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  c.2.  s  28. 

The  president  telleth  us  that  the  Campenses  remons  rants, 
who  had  been  lately  peremptorily  cited  to  compeire  before 
the  Synod  were  not  come,  but  that  they  had  sent  three 
others  in  their  place  to  plead  their  cause. 

Dr.  Balcanqual.   To  Sir  D.  Carleton,  Feb.  16i9. 

To  the  second,  that  they  were  coming,  but  were  hindered 
by  the  people,  it  was  answered  that  a  seditious  tumulturry 
concourse  of  people,  ought  not  to  hinder  any  man  from  coni- 
parence  before  a  judge,  especially  since  it  is  known  that  this 
seditious  conflux  was  procured  by  the  citati. — Id.  Ii. 

COMPE'TE,  t;.  "|       Fr.  Competer ;    Sp.  Corn- 
Co' wfKTY.fiT.  peter,  competir  ,-    It.  Compc- 
Co'mpetently.         tc7'e ;   Lat.  Competere,  (^con, 
Co'mpete.nce.  and  petere ;)   obsolete    Gr. 
Co'mpetency.         >  rifTeii/ ;    which   Perizonius, 
Competi'tion.  {ad  SancliiMiner.  iv.  4.46.) 
Compe'titor.            thinks,  signifies  actionem  ci- 
C'ompe'titrix,  or      tatissimo   impetu    seu  motu 
Comfe'titress.     J  ruentem.      Scheidius,  Pan- 
dere,  expandere;  to  spread,  stretch,  or  reach  after. 
Competere  est  una  petere  ,-  simul  pefere ,-  and  hence 
concurrere,   convenire,  to  run,  to  come,  together. 
And  hence — 

To  compete  is — to  seek  after,  or  strive,  or  en- 
deavour to  attain,  that  which  another  is  seeking 
after  or  striving  to  attain,  (sc.)  in  rivalry,  in 
emulation  :  and,  in  Shakespeare,  simply  in  society 
with,  as  an  associate,  as  a  confederate. 

"  Vcnir  en  competence  avec  un  autre, — to  strive, 
or  contend  for,  to  make  equal  claim  to  a  thing 
with  another ;  to  challenge,  covet,  or  sue  for  a 
thing,  as  well  as  another;  also  to  paragon,  or 
compare  himself,  or  to  be  laid  in  equal  balance 
with  another  ;  to  make  or  hold  himself  every  way 
as  good  as  another."     And,  consequentially — 

Competent  is — convenient,  meet,  fit,  or  suitable, 
or  adapted ;  sufficient,  adequate,  or  proportioned 
to. 

Competihle, — see  Compatible. 
To  compete  is,  nov/,  not  uncommon  in  speech. 
The  ignoraunt  ministers  being  charitably  amoued  from 
their  ecclesiasticall  cures  hauyng  competent  in  otlier  trades 
of  lyfe  to  rest  vpon,  and  reasonatile  necessarle  prouision  for 
the  honest  mayntenaunce  of  learnyng  &  good  ministers 
beyng  had,  &c.—  Udal.   The  Prologue  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  thynges  wherewith  the  body  is  nourished  and  fostred 
vp,  ought  to  be  desyred  but  comp.'lently  :  and  yet  the  com- 
mon sorte  are  sore  turmoyled  with  care  for  them. 

Id  Paraphrase  on  Matlhew,  c.  5. 
Also  they,  hauynge  of  theyr  owne  reuennues  certayne, 
wherby  they  haue  compelenle  substaunce  to  lyue  withoute 
takynge  rewardes :  it  is  lykely,  that  they  wyll  not  be  so 
desirous  of  lucre  (wherof  may  be  engendred  corruption)  as 
they,  whiche  haue  very  lyttell  or  nothvnge  so  certavne. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  p.  14. 

And  therfore  to  a  hole  man  it  were  better,  to  fede  at  one 

meale  competentely  on  very  grosse  meate  only,  so  that  it  be 

swete,  and  his  nature  do  not  abborre  it.  than  on  diuers  fyne 

meates,  of  sondry  substance  and  qualities. 

Id.  Castel  of  Helth,  h.ii. 
But  the  Socinians  who  concluded  that  this  was  not  thus, 
because  they  knew  not  how  it  could  be  thus,  are  highly  to  be 
reproved  for  their  excess  in  the  inquiries  of  rea.son,  not 
where  she  is  not  a  competent  judge,  but  where  she  is  not 
competently  instructed. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cons.  b.  i.  c.2. 
When  this  Leyr  or  Leyth,  after  some  writers,  was  fallen 
into  competent  age,  being  desirous  to  know  the  minde  of  his 
three  daughters,  he  first  demaunded  of  GonoriUa  the  eldest 
how  well  she  loued  him. — Grafton.  Leyr,  pt.  i. 

For  it  is  not  true  that  whatsoever  is  taught  us  by  natural 
reason  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  natural  law ;  which  proposi- 
tion, although  I  have  already  prov'd  competently,  yet  I  shall 
not  omit  to  add  some  things  here  to  the  illustration  of  it. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
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To  all  such  as  desire  to  make  return 

Into  their  countries  ;  and,  unto  these  that  stay 

A  competence  of  land  freely  allotted 

To  each  man's  proper  use,  no  lord  acknovfledged. 

Massinc/er.  The  Bondman,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Now  for  the  right  understanding  of  this  sufficiency  we  are 
to  pray  for,  we  must  know,  that  a  cm:ipetency  is  twofold  ; 
either  in  regard  of  nature,  which  sulliceth  to  support  a  man 
in  his  natural  life  and  health  :  or  secondly,  a  competency  in 
regard  of  a  man's  condition,  which  is  sufficient  to  support 
and  maintain  that  condition,  order,  degree,  and  calling, 
ivherein  God  hath  placed  \\im.—ilede.  Works,  Dis.  28. 

Here  our  great  senate's  orders  I  may  quote, 
■Die  first  in  age  is  still  the  first  in  vote. 
Nor  honour,  nor  high  birth,  nor  great  command 
In  competition  with  great  years  may  stand. 

Denham.  Of  Old  Age,  fi.iii. 

CompetUion  of  riches,  honour,  command,  or  other  power, 
Inclineth  to  contention,  enmity,  and  war;  because  the  way 
of  one  competitor  to  the  attaining  of  his  desire,  is  to  kill, 
subdue,  supplant,  or  repell  the  other.  Particularly,  compe- 
tition of  praise,  inclineth  to  a  reverence  of  antiquity. 

Hobbs.  0/J/ffB,  c.  11. 

Boyet.  Nauar  had  notice  of  youre  faire  approach  ; 
And  he,  and  his  competitors  in  oath. 
Were  all  addrest  to  meete  you,  gentle  lady, 
Before  I  came.— S/ia/.-es.  Low's  Labour  Lost,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  two  famous  flourishing  universities,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  with  whom  the  Grecian  .Vthens  itself  was  no  fit 
cOBipetitress. — Ilieratjonist,  or  Coratl's  Doom,  (1672),  p.  136. 


Wlien  any  person  pretends  a  divine  commission  to  publish 
a  new  doctrine  ;  in  order  to  procure  its  reception,  'tis  requi- 
site he  should  be  furnished  with  some  competent  motives  of 
credibility.— ,-/W(;riiii/-y,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

■H'hcn  we  have  proved,  for  instance,  that  there  is  an  intel- 
ligent, eternal,  self-existent  being  (one  or  more,)  which  is 
most  easily  proved  from  our  own  existence ;  we  have  then 
competently  proved,  that  there  is  a  God,  tho'  we  have  not 
yet  provedi  or  considered  ever}-  attribute  that  belongs  to  him. 
Law.  Enquiry,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Preserve,  Almighty  Providence ! 
Just  what  you  gave  me.  competence; 
And  let  me  in  those  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose; 
Remov'd  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene. 
Nor  puff'd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen. 

Swijt.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  6. 

But  they  ought  to  consider,  that  when  these  two  parts  of  re- 
ligion come  in  competition,  devotion  is  to  give  way  to  charity, 
mercy  being  better  than  sacrifice. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  at  the  election  of  Hatton,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Essex,  a  popular  and  ambitious  person,  was  his 
competitor. 


COM 

To  collect  or  gather  together  from  different 
parts  ;  to  construct,  to  put  together  a  structure  or 
edifice  ;  to  heap  or  put  together,  to  arrange  ;  to 
compose,  to  settle. 
Therfore  this  Henry  is  cald  a  compitoure 
He  wrote  the  Englis  gestes  whilom  of  honoure. 

K.  Brimne,  p.  6. 

I  nam  but  a  leude  compilatour  of  the  labour  of  old  astro- 
logiens,  and  haue  it  translated  in  mine  English  only  for  thy 
doctrine.— CAoKCfi-.  Of  the  Astrolabic. 

As  I  fynde  in  a  boke  compiled 

Lo  this  matere  an  olde  histoire. 

The  whiche  comth  nowe  to  mv  memorie. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Of  this  I  haue  compiled  an  whole  booke,  which  if  God 
haue  appojTited  me  to  finish  it,  and  set  it  forthe,  shal  be  a 
rule  of  more  perfection  vnto  our  religious,  then  any  that 
haue  been  vsed  this  hundreth  yeare.— Frith.  Workes,  p.  89. 

In  the  circumstances  of  thys  longe  dyflynycynn,  haue  I 
smelled  out  this  chaplayne  of  yours,  the  compylar  of  this 
matter,  by  these  fyne  rhetoryckea  of  monkery. 

Bate.  Apology,  fol.  35. 

And  the  compiler  of  the  councell,  gaue  this  note  in  the 
margine  touching  the  same. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Ilardinge,  p.  237. 
But  louing  Eustace,  that  with  iealous  eie 

Beheld  the  worth  of  Sophia's  noble  childe. 
And  his  faire  shape  did  secretly  envie. 

Beside  the  vertues  in  his  breast  compilde, 
(And  for  in  loue  he  would  no  companie) 

He  stor'd  his  mouth  with  speeches  smoothly  filde. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovloyne,  b.  v.  s.  8. 

A  little  while 

Before  that  Jlerlin  dyde,  he  did  intend, 
A  brasen  wall  in  compass  to  compile 
About  Cairmardin. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
Shee  sitting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay. 

Her  mournfull  notes  full  pittiously  did  frame, 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compyl'd,  that  in  the  same 

'    "  ■   :  heard  his  owne  right  name. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  8. 


He  seemed  oft  1 


COM 

0  thou  in  heav'n  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrauth,  O  thou 

My  sole  complacence. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii, 

1  by  conversing  cannot  these  erect 

From  prone,  nor  in  thir  wayes  complacence  find. 

Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Out  of  the  sense  of  this  happy  union  ariseth  an  un- 
speakable coviplacency  and  delight  of  the  soul  in  that.  God 
and  Saviour,  who  is  thus  inseparably  ours,  and  by  whose 
union  we  are  blessed.— 5n.  Hall.  The  Devout  Soul. 

The  inward  complacence  we  find  in  acting  reasonably  and 
virtuously,  and  the  disquiet  we  feel  from  vicious  choices 
and  pursuits,  is  protracted  beyond  the  acts  themselves,  from 
whence  it  arose ;  and  renewed  often  upon  our  souls  by 
distant  reflexions. — Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

The  Pharisee,  who  was  no  scandalous  sinner,  but  framed 
his  outward  conversation  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  yet  because  he  thought  too  high  of  himself,  was  not 
sensible  of  his  defects,  but  took  a  vain  complacency  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  performances,  and  despised  others;  this 
man  and  his  prayer  were  rejected. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 

Nor  such  thy  lot,  O  Bourton  ;  nor  from  sight 

Retirest  thou,  but,  with  complacent  smile, 

Thy  social  aspect  courts  the  distant  eye. 

Jago.  Edge-Hill.  Evening,  b.  iv. 

In  strict  propriety  of  language,  complacency  is  alone  ap- 
plicable to  that  species  of  good,  which  originates  from  some 
mental  or  moral  excellence.— Co^jan.  On  the  Passions,  s.  3. 

They  [our  affections]  may  be  placed  upon  objects  whose 
situations  do  not  require  either  our  sympathetick  joys  or 
sorrows.  These  are  most  properly  expressed  by  ccmpla- 
cential  regards;  for  they  consist  both  in  the  approbation  of 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  heart.— /rf.  lb. 


The  prince  had  perfectly  compilde 

These  paiies  of  friends  in  peace  and  settled  rest. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
First,  that  by  such  a  gentle  drj-ing  [of  brick]  much 
will  be  lost,  which  might  otherwise  be  employed  iu 
piling — Meliquire  WoUunianm, -p- 13. 

When  I  came  home  and  was  ag.ain  resolved  unto  i 


COMPLA'IN,  V.  •\  Fr.  Complaindre;  It.  Com- 
Compla'inaele.  I  piagnere ;  Lat.  Con,  and 
Compla'inant,  n.  \plaiigere,  which  (Vossius) 
Compla'iner.  j  properly    is    verberare,    to 

Cokpla'ining,  n.  I  heat:  j)langere,{TompIagere; 
Compi.a'int,  J!.  J  andp%ere,  from  the  ancient 
Gr.  n\uy(iv,  to  strike.  Plangere,  (Vossius)  began 
to  denote  especially, — prag  dohre  caput  aut  pectus 
perculcre ,-  i.  e.  through,  or  on  account  of,  grief, 
to  strike  the  head  or  breast.  And  as  subsequently 
applied, — loudly  or  clamorously  to  express,  de- 
clare, or  manifest  grief.   As  now  used,  to  complain. 

To  utter  grief,  sorrow,  or  discontent ;  to  de- 


:7nd  .raTabJ^^ma'teViaU,  than'^th  t^e  \^^S..l  ,  Or  proclaim  dissatisfaction  or  uneasiness ;  to  allege 


cause  of  disapprobation  or  censure. 


-Wood.  Fasti  Oxon 


My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,  says  God;  that  is,  come  to  me 
with'a  sincere  and  unfeigned  design  of  serving  me,  surrender 
up  all  to  me,  all  thy  inclinations  and  aflfections  without  re- 
serve ;  and  give  me  possession  of  thy  soul,  without  any  rival 
or  competitor. — Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  11. 

There  are,  who  deaf  to  mad  ambition's  call, 

Would  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 

Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 

Health,  competence,  and  peace. 

Beattie.  The  Progress  of  Genius,  b.  i. 

In  the  first  place,  the  loan  demonstrates,  in  regard  to  in- 
strumental resources,  the  competency  of  this  kingdom  to  the 
assertion  of  the  common  cause,  and  to  the  maintenance  and 
superintendance  of  that,  which  it  is  its  duty,  and  its  glory  to 
hold,  and  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  power  throughout  the 
Christian  voiM.— Burke.  On  a  Begicide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

There  is  I  think  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts  which  may 
not  be  competently  learned  in  the  English  language. 

Idler,  No.  ID. 

Humility  is  among  the  greatest  of  Christian  virtues.  But 
amidst  the  variety  of  compelilions,  with  which  the  world 
abounds,  it  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  guard  against  pride  and 
self-consequence.— G:7pi»,,  vol.  i.  Hints  for  Sermons,  p.  13. 

How  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend; 
Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile. 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile. 

Johnson.  London. 


Saufi 


mysteries  of  courts  and  states.— Id.  p.  4. 

j       Such  is  the  idea  of  a  being  absolutely  perfect,  no  arbitra- 

rious  or  fortuitous  figment,  or  forced  compilement  of  notions  1 

that  Jarre  one  with  another,  or  may  be  justly  suspected,  if  ! 
j  not  demonstrated,  to  be  incoherent  and  repugnant.  [ 

1  H.  More.  App.  to  Antidote,  c.  5. 

I      Now  who  could  know  this  better  than  Eusebius,  who  had  ; 

searched  into  and  perused  all  the  writings  and  monuments 

of  Christian  antiquity  then  extant,  for  the  compiling  of  his  ; 
j  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  his  Commentaries  of  the  Acts  of 
j  Martyrs  now  perished. — Mede.  Works,  b.ii.  Dis.  on  Churches.  \ 

I  That  they  cannot  be  meant  of  Christ's  natural  body  and  ' 
■  blood,  every  one,  who  knows  the  principles  of  the  compilers 

of  the  catechism  and  doctrine  of  our  church,  not  only  allows, 

but  contends. — Hoadly.  Of  the  Sacrament. 

They  have  often  no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  books  before 
them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third,  without  any  new 
materials  of  their  own,  and  with  very  little  application  of     great  dommage  of  his  dethe. 

judgment  to  those  which  former  authors  have  supplied. —  " 

That  all  compilations  are  useless,  I  do  not  assert ;  particles 
of  science  are  often  very  widely  scattered.— Idler,  No.  85. 

!  COMPI'NGE.  Lat.  Compingere,  (^con,  and 
pangcre.)     See  Compact. 

To  put  together,  to  join,  unite,  knit,  or  connect 
together. 

The  Patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a  handfuU 
in  respect.  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  not  all  of  them, 
neither,  into  what  straights  hath  it  beene  compinged,—!i  little 
fioci..— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  610. 


.2013 


And  in  a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe, 

Unto  his  faire  freshe  lady  May. 

Id.  Tl:e  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  S7i6, 
(  dispeired,  nothing  dorst  he  say, 
his  songes  somwhat  wold  he  wray 
His  wo,  as  in  a  general  complaining ; 
He  said,  he  loved,  and  was  beloved  nothing. 

Id.  The  Frankelcincs  Tale,  v.  11,257. 

Con.  ^.  b.ii. 
The  Frenchmen  hated  him  bycause  they  doubted  h}Tn : 
1 1  herde  his  dethe  greatly  compleyned  among  right  noble 
'   valyant  knyghtes   of  France,  saying,  that  it  was  a 


Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  ii.  c.  270. 
They  crie  their  gods  for  aide,  and  to  the  kynge  their  case 
complayne.  Phaer.  Virgill.  jEneidos,  b.  vii. 

And  the  complaynour  has  been  founde  in  his  complayning 
verye  shameless  false,  that  he  hathe  been  answered  that 
;  was  to  easely  dealt  with,  and  hadde  wrong  that  he  was 
I  worse  serued.— 5ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  906. 
These  are  murmurcrs,  complayners,  walkynge  after  theyr 
ene  lusts,  whose  mouthes  speak  proude  thvns^es. 

Bible^MoX.  Judas 


Lat.  Compilare ;  Fr.  Com- 
piler 1  It.  Compilare ;  Sp. 
Compilar.  From  the  Gr. 
TltXoiv,  dcnsare,  constiparo, 
cogere  in  unum ;  to  stow 
thick  or  close,   to  collect  or 


COMPLA'CENT.  ^  It.  Compiaccnza ;  Sp. 
Complace'ntial.  \  Complacencia ;  Lat.  Com- 
Compla'cence.  (ptacens,  pres.  part,   from 

J   ,  ■ 


By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife. 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 


Yet  sometime  doth  the  comedie  excite 

Her  voyce  and  angry  Chromes  chafes  out-right 

" ;  the  tragick  wight 


CoMPi'uNG,  71.    J  trather  into  one. 


Compla'cency.        }   Complacere,  {con,  and  pla- 

cere.)  to  please.     See  the  quotations  from  Cogan.  I     With  swelling  throat :  .-md  < 

Pleasins,  gratifying,  agreeable;  having  a  desire  I     Comp/ains  in  humble  phrase. 

or   disposUion    to   please,   to  gratify.      See  Com-  ]  B.  Jonson.  Horace.  The  Art  of  Poet„e. 

riAi<;wT  '       Sometimes  he  [the  profane  man]  mocks  at  that,  which  for 

i.jii5.i.>  I.  jj^  relation  to  the  Deity,  and  its  service,  should  never  but 

The  great  galees  of  Venice  and  Florence  I  with  reverence  he  look'd  upon:   so  that,  though  both  be 

j      Be  well  laden  with  thinges  of  complacence.  \  blameablc,  yet  superstition  is  less  complainable. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  i  Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  36. 

'  366 


COMPLAISA'NT.  ^       Fr, 

C'omplaisa'ntly.        >plaisc 
Complaisa'nce.         J       Co: 


COM 

Christ  is   left  alone  ;    alone  in  respect  of  these  com- 
plar/nants;  not  alone  in  respect  of  tlie  multitude. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adulknj. 
Slie  quickly  rose,  and  ready  now  to  go, 
"  Remember  measure  in  your  griefs  complaining, 
His  last,  his  dying  words  command  you  so." 

P.  Flelcher.  Eliza. 
Jehovah  to  my  words  give  ear, 

My  meditation  weigh, 
The  voice  of  my  complaining  hear 

My  King,  my  God ;  tor  unto  thee  I  pray. — Milton,  Ps.  5. 
Sadly  he  [Mars]   went  and  sate  by  Jove,  shew'd  his 

immortal  bloud. 
That  from  a  mortall-man-made-wound  powr'd  such  an 

impious  floud ; 
And  (weeping)  powr'd  out  these  complaints;  O  Father, 

storm'st  thou  not 
To  see  us  take  these  wrongs  from  men. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
To  say,  That  if  we  know  the  real  essences  or  internal 
constitutions  of  those  beings,  some  of  whose  properties  we 
know,  we  should  have  much  more  certain  knowledg  con- 
cerning those  things  and  their  properties,  I  am  sure  is  true, 
and  I  think  no  faulty  complaining ;  and  if  it  be,  I  must  own 
myself  to  your  lordship  to  be  one  of  those  complainers. 

Locke.  Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 
That  in  those  days  they  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  and  were  made  sensible  of  his  peculiar  presence  in 
some  places,  appears  farther,  from  his  discourse  with  Cain, 
both  before  and  after  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  as  also 
from  Cain's  complaint  of  being  hid  from  his  face ;  and  his 
going  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 
But  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 
Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn ! 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away — 
Full  quickly  they  pass— but  they  never  return. 

Beaitie.  Hermit. 
Is  this  the  land  where  Gray's  unla'cjour'd  art 
Sooths,  melts,  alarms,  and  ravishes  the  heart 
Wlule  the  lone  wanderer's  sweet  complainings  flow 
In  simple  majesty  of  manly  woe. 

Id.  On  a  Supposed  Monument  to  Churchill. 

1  wrote  merely  for  myself,  as  a  friend  of  the  dead,  and  to 
ease  my  full  soul  by  breathing  out  my  own  complaints. 

Watts.  On  the  Death  of  Thomas  Gunston,  Esq. 

Fr.  Complaisant,  com- 
plaisance. 
Complaisance  and  Com- 
plaisant,  are  but  the  French  manner  of  writing  com- 
plucent  and  complacence.  See  them  above  ;  and  also 
tlie  example  from  Hobbs,  below.  Complaisant  is — 
Desirous,  wishing  to  please  or  gratify,  to  oblige, 
to  conciliate  (others). 
Complaisant  nymph !  who  dost  thou  kindly  share 

In  griefs  whose  cause  thou  dost  not  know> 

Hadst  thou  but  eyes,  as  well  as  tongue  and  ear, 

How  much  compassion  woldst  thou  show ! 

Cowley.  Echo. 
While  then  I  simply  walkt,  nor  heed  could  take 
Of  complacence,  that  sly  deceitful  snake. 

Beaumont.  In  Desolation. 
A  fifth  law  of  nature  is  complaisance:  that  is  to  say.  That 
every  man  strive  to  accomm^odate  himself  to  the  rest. 

Hobbs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  15. 
As  for  our  Saviour  he  was  a  person  so  far  from  being 
morose  or  reserved  in  his  carriage,  or  a  lover  of  singularity, 
so  far  from  setting  up  a  way  of  conversation  of  his  own 
making,  distinct  from  the  way  he  found  in  the  world,  that 
he  was  the  most  free,  obliging,  and  civil,  and,  if  I  durst  use 
the  word,  I  would   say,  the  most  complaisant  person,  that 
ever  perhaps  appeared  in  the  world. — Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  8. 
One  who  thought  to  outshine  the  whole  court,  carried  his 
head  so  over  complaisantly,  that  this  martial  prince  [Alex- 
ander the  Great]  gave  him  '^o  great  a  box  on  the  ear,  as  set 
all  the  heads  of  the  court  upright.— ToWer,  No.  77. 
Then,  for  th'  encouragement  and  propagation 
Of  such  a  great  concernment  to  the  nation, 
All  people  were  so  full  of  complacence 
And  civil  duty  of  the  public  sense 
They  had  no  name  t'  express  a  cuckold  then, 
But  that  which  signifies  all  married  men. 

Butler.  Satire  upon  Marriage. 
Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  favourite  dove. 
In  complaisance  poor  Cupid  mourn'd  ; 
His  grief  reliev'd  his  mother's  pain.— Prior.  The  Dove. 
It  was  Cipius,  I  think,  that  formerly  said,  "  I  am  not 
asleep  for  every  man  ;"  neither  am  I,  my  dear  Gallus,  so 
meanly  complaisant  as  to  be  the  humble  servant  of  every 
uumon.—Melmolh.  Cicero,  b.  ix.  Let.  19. 
The  Chinese  complaisantly  takes  his  bed 
With  his  big  wife,  and  is  with  caudle  fed. 

Warton.  Fashion,  a  Satire. 
They  strive  with  their  own  hearts,  and  keep  them  down 
In  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town. 
O  how  they  tremble  at  the  name  of  prude  ! 
And  die  with  shame  at  thought  of  being  good  ! 

Xoung.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  6, 


COM 

COMPLA'NATE,  t).  Lat.  Complanare,  alum, 
(planus,) — 

To  make  even  or  level. 

The  vertebrje  of  the  neck  and  back  bone  made  short  and 
complanuted.  and  firmly  braced  with  muscles  and  tendons, 
for  easy  incurvations  of  the  body,  but  withal  for  greater 
strength,  to  support  the  body's  own  weight,  together  with 
other  additional  weights  it  may  have  occasion  to  bear. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.2. 

CO'MPLEMENT,  n.  >        Sp.     Complemento  ; 

Compleme'ntal.  Jit.    Compimento;    Lat. 

Complementum.  That  which  is  added  for  the  sake 
of  finishing,  or  filing,  (Gesner,)  from  com,  and 
plere,  to  fill.  Minshew  and  Lye  consider  comple- 
and  compU-ment,  (anciently  written  without  dis- 
crimination,) to  be  the  same  word.  Minshew 
CEtlls  complements,  — "  Ceremonies,  accomplish- 
ments, making  that  perfect  which  was  wanting." 
Lye, — inania  quaedam  verba,  et  quasi  complementa 
orationis.  (See  Complete.)  Skinner  suggests 
that  compliment  is  from  comply,  (q.  d. )  comply- 
ments.  (See  Compliments.)  Complement  is  now 
restricted  to — 

The  whole,  full,  and  entire  number  or  quantity, 
the  filling  up  so  as  to  make  the  entire  number  or 
quantity. 

This  woorde  [therfore]  whiche  signifyeth  for  the  same 
cause,  hath  here  in  his  last  clause  no  necessarye  place  to  the 
complement  of  the  sentence  following. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  95t. 

In  consideration  wherof  being  vehemently  moued  by  the 
damnified  parties,  he  humbly  besought  your  highness  by  his 
messengers  and  letters,  for  complement  and  execution  of 
justice. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

During  which  time  came  letters  from  the  lords  of  the 

councell,  straightly  commaunding  our  general],  not  to  ex- 

ceede  his  complement  and  number  appointed  him,  which 

was,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons. — Id.  /6.  vol.iii.p.61. 

And  all  her  sister  nymphes  with  one  consent, 

Supplide  her  sobbing  breaches  with  sad  complement. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  0. 4. 
These  three  on  men  all  gracious  gifts  bestowe, 
Which  decke  the  body  and  adorne  the  minde, 

To  make  them  lonely  or  well  fauoured  shows 
As  comely  carriage,  entertainment  kind, 
Sweet  semblant,  friendly  ofHces  that  binde. 

And  all  the  complements  of  courtesie.— Jrf.  tb.  b.vi.  C.IO. 
One,  who  the  musicke  of  his  owne  vaine  tongue, 

Doth  rauish  like  inchanting  harmonic  : 

A  man  of  complemenis  whom  right  and  WTong 

Haue  chose  as  vmpire  of  their  mutinie. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Then  doubtlesse  they,  [the  people]  and  not  kings  are  the 

chiefe  soveraigne  legislators  ;  and  their  royall  assents  to 

lawes,  are  no  wayes  essentiall  to  the  very  being  of  lawes, 

but  rather  a  cowplemcntall  ceremony. 

Prijnne.  Soveraigne  Power  of  Parliaments,  pt.  i. 


COMPLE'TE,  V. 
Comple'te,  adj. 
Comple'telv. 
Comple'tement. 
Comple'teness. 
Comple'tion. 
Comple'tive. 
Comple'tohy,  adj. 
Comple'tory,  n. 


Sp.  Complelar;  It.  Com- 
piere,  compire ;  Fr.  Com- 
pleter ;  Lat.  Complere, 
completum,  to  fill  up,  to 
^  fulfil ;  con,  and  pleo,  from 
the  obsolete  Gr.  ITAa), 
whence  TrATjeoi. 

To  fill,  fulfil  or  accom- 
plish ;  to  perfect,  to  per- 
form  fully,  wholly.without  omissions  or  deficiencies. 
Completory,  (Burnet,) — see  Compline. 
The  fourthe  day  complete  fro  none  to  none, 
Whan  that  the  highe  messe  was  ydone 
In  halle  sat  this  January  and  May. 

Cliaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  97C7. 
The  whiche  guyded  ye  lande  full  wysely  by  the  tyme  or 
space  of  V.  yeres  complete. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  16. 

Inwardly  bewailing,  that  I  did  not  performe  and  finally 
cosummat,  such  pollitique  diuises,  and  good  and  Godly  ordi- 
naunces,  in  my  long  life  and  paciflique  prosperitie,  whiche 
then  I  fully  determined  to  haue  begonne,  set  forwarde  & 
completely  to  haue  finished.— /faH.  Edw.  IV.  an.  23. 

And  likewise  every  holy  day,  at  even  songe,  between  even 
songe  and  complelorie,  shall  rehers  the  tenne  commaund- 
ments,  every  one  by  it  selfe  and  so  cause  his  parochians  to 
rehers  after  him  every  one  by  it  selfe. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  No.  57.  Injunctions. 

Here,  here,  remains 

Dust  far  more  precious  than  in  India's  veins  : 
Within  these  cold  embraces,  ravish'd,  lies 
That  which  compleats  the  age's  tyrannies. 

Denham.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 
The  royall  bodie  yet  he  left  unspoild,  religion  charm'd 
The  act  of  spoyle ;  and  all  in  fire,  he  burn'd  him  compleate 
arm'd.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
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Completeitf  shiftless  was  thy  native  plight 
And  no  self-succour  would  to  thee  allow  ; 
Naked  thou  wert  of  every  help  beside 
As  well's  of  clothes,  thy  woful  shame  to  hide. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  19.  s.  5 
It  is  as  plainly  declared  to  be  a  vengeance  of  fire  that 
abides  them,  as  a  complcatment  of  their  torments. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

Then  it  may  be,  they  sadly  reflect  on  their  own  folly,  in 
that  they  have  preferred  the  deluging  scenes  and  pompous 
shews  of  worldly  greatness,  before  the  compleat  and  endless 
felicity  of  another  life. — Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Then  since  no  state's  completely  blest, 

Let's  learn  the  bitter  to  allay 

With  gentle  mirth,  and  wisely  gay 

Enjoy  at  least  the  present  day. 

Httghes.  Horace,  Ode.  16.  b.  ii. 

And  allow  me  your  patience,  if  it  be  not  already  tir'd  witli 
this  long  epistle,  to  give  you  from  the  best  authors,  the 
origine,  the  antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and  tlie  co7n- 
pleatment  of  satire  among  the  Romans. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

It  was  attested  by  miracles  of  all  sorts,  done  in  great 
variety  and  number,  by  the  visible  centering  of  the  old  pro- 
phecies in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  by  the  completion  of 
those  prophecies  since,  which  he  himself  uttered. 

Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 

I  shall  not  so  much  generally  consider  the  death  and 
passion  of  our  Lord,  as  the  particular  manner  and  kind 
thereof,  by  crucifixion  ;  the  which  we  may  contemplate,  as 
qualified  with  divers  notable  adjuncts;  namely,  as  com. 
nletorn  of  ancient  presignifications  and  predictions. 
^        ■'  '■       ''  Barrow,  vol.  user.  25. 

WTien  the  prisoner,  who  was  King  Richard,  heard  the 
song  he  knew  that  Blondel  must  be  the  singer  ;  and  when 
Blondel  paused  about  the  middle,  the  king  began  the  re- 
mainder, and  completed  it.— Warton,  Ode  12.  Advertisement. 

For  how  can  I  think  of  vou  without  being  pierced  with 
grief  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  made  those  completely 
miserable  whom  I  ought  and  wished  to  have  rendered  per- 
fectly happy  l—Melmoth.  Cicero.  To  Tercntia,  b.  i.  Let.7. 

These  discourses  which  I  have  written  concerning  per- 
ception, judgment,  reasoning,  and  disposition,  are  the  four 
integral  parts  of  logic.  This  sort  of  parts  goes  to  make  up 
the  completeness  of  any  subject. — Watts.  Logic,  pt.i.  c.6.  6.7. 

But  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  full  of  the  greatest  ideas, 
and  swelling  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
in  no  scanty  measure  was  imparted  to  them,  perpetually 
overflow,  as  it  were,  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  and 
expatiate  into  other  larger  views,  than  seem  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  the  argument  immediately  presented  to 
them.— Hurd.  Sermon,  Feb.  16,  17S1. 

And  the  three  last,  [tenses]  the  completive  present,  and 
completive  past,  and  the  completive  future. 

Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

CO'MPLEX.a^l/'.  ^       Sp.  Complexo ;  It.Com- 

Co'mplex,  n.  plesso  ,-  Fr.  Complete  ;  Lat. 

Co'mplexed,  adj.        Complecti,  siraul  et  totum 

Comple'xedness.     \plectere,(con,  andplectere  ,- ) 

Comple'.xity.  (   Gr.  DAeK-eiv,    to   knit,   or 

Comple'xly.  intertwine.  (AndseeCoM- 

Comple'xness.  plice.  )     Complexus,  as  op- 

Comple'xure,  n.     J  posed      to     simplex,    was 

probably  introduced  by  the  writers  on  Logic^  in 

the  raid-ages.     See  the  example  from  Locke.   See 

also  Complexion,  and  Complicate. 

Knit,  or  connected  together,  interwsven,  in- 
volved, intricate. 

Although  there  were  more  things  in  nature  then  words 
which  did  express  them  ;  yet  even  in  these  mute  and  silent 
discourses,  to  express  complexed  significations,  they  took  a 
liberty  to  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allow- 
able forms  into  mixtures  inexistent. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  20. 

I  do  not  restrain  it  purely  and  only  to  what  corruption  of 
nature  you  had  at  first,  but  withall  as  it  is  increased  and  so 
complexly  corruption  of  nature  as  it  now  is  grown  up  in  us; 
for  in-dwelling  sin,  in  Paul's  sence,  is  the  whole  stock  of  it, 
new  and  oli.-Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  382. 

The  opposition  of  our  hodyes  in  this  disinterested  love  [of 
God]  is  counted  to  us  an  endearement  of  our  hearts,  when  in 
this  reluctancy  of  one  halfe,  we  reduce  our  love  to  that  de- 
gree of  implicity  which  is  compatible  with  this  our  cnm- 
plexurc.—Mountague.  Devout  Essatjes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  14.  §3. 

As  these  simple  ideas  are  observed  to  exist  in  several 
combinations  united  together;  so  the  mind  has  a  power  to 
consider  several  of  them  united  together,  as  one  idea ;  and 
that  not  only  as  they  are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as 
it  self  has  joined  them.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several 
simple  ones  put  together,  I  call  complex;  such  as  are 
beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the  universe;  wmcn 
though  complicated  of  various  simple  ideas,  or  compters 
ideas,  made  up  of  simple  ones,  yet  are,  when  tne  mina 
pleases,  considered  each  by  itself  as  one  entire  thing,  ana 
signiflea  by  one  name.— iocie.  Of  Hum.  Und.  6.  li.  c,  22. 
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Secondly,  From  the  complexedness  of  these  Tnoi*al  ideas 
there  follows  another  inconvenience,  {viz.)  that  the  mind 
cannot  easily  retain  those  precise  combinations  so  exactly 
and  perfectly,  as  is  necessary  in  the  examination  of  the 
habitudes  and  correspondencies,  agreements  or  disagree- 
ments, ofseveralof  them  one  with  another. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.h.iv.  c.Z. 

Instead  of  nature  in  the  sixth  sense  of  the  word  [for.  an 
ag{;regate  of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a 
living  one]  we  may  employ  the  constitution,  temperament, 
or  the  mechanism,  or  the  complex  of  the  essential  properties 
or  qualities.— fioj//e.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  169. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth 

Pocrly  confin'd,  the  radiant  tracts  on  high 

Are  her  exalted  range ;  intent  to  gaze 

Creation  through  ;  and  from  that  full  complex 

Of  never-ending  wonders,  to  conceive 

Of  the  sole  Being  right,  who  spake  the  word. 

And  nature  mov'd  complete.  Thomson.  Summer. 

And  amongst  many  other  things  I  think  he  [Locke]  would 
not  have  talked  of  the  composition  of  ideas;  but  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  language  :  and  that 
the  only  composition  was  in  the  terms  ;  and  consequently 
that  it  was  as  improper  to  speak  of  a  complex  idea,  as  it 
■would  be  to  call  a  constellation  a  complex  star :  and  that 
they  are  not  ideas,  but  merely  terms,  which  are  general  and 
abstract.— rooA'(?.  Diverslorjs  of  Purlei/,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

Men  are  every  now  and  then  put.  by  complexity  of  human 
affairs,  into  strange  situations;  but  justice  is  the  same,  let 
the  judge  be  in 

'ith  America 


Burke.  On  Concilii 


New  establishments,  civil  and  judicial,  were  therefore 
formed  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  with  much  complexity 
of  constitution.- /J.  Rep.  of  a  Com.  on  Affairs  of  India. 

Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind,  are,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions. 

Biair,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  A5. 

If  the  declensions  of  the  ancient  languages  are  so  very 
complex,  their  conjugations  are  infinitely  more  so.  And  the 
complexness  of  the  one,  is  founded  upon  the  same  principle 
with  that  of  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  forming,  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  language,  abstract  and  general  terms. 

Smith.  On  the  Formation  of  Lajiguages. 

COMPLE'XION.  ^         Fr.    Complexion;     It. 

Comple'.monal.        I   Complessione ,-     Sp.  Com- 

Comple'.xionally.    >plexion,complession;  Lat. 

Comple'xionary.      I   Complexio,     from     Com- 

Comple'.xioned.  )  plccti,  complexus,  quia 
complexio,  complectitur  tntura  statum  corporis,  et 
omnes  facultates  ejus,  (Minshcw.) 

The  whole  connexion  of  the  parts ;  the  whole 
composition,  the  compass,  or  comprehension  of 
parts  ;  the  frame  or  texture  ;  the  temperament  or 
disposition.      Also  applied,  merely,  to — 

The  general  appearance,  hue,  or  colour. 
Watts  uses  complexion  as  equivalent  to  co»i- 
plexity. 

A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compajinie  ; 

White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie 

Df  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin.- — Chaucer.  Prol.  v.  335. 

Three  men  vpon  election 

Of  age,  and  of  complexion 

Liclie  to  hym  selfe  by  all  waie, 

He  toke  tou'ardes  hym  to  plaie, 

And  eate  and  dranke  as  well  as  hoe.—Gower.  Con. A.  b.  vi. 

_  And  also  obserue,  that  she  [the  nourise]  be  of  mature  or 
ripe  age,  not  vnder  xx.  yeres,  or  above  xxx.  her  body  also 
beynge  clene  from  all  sykenes,  or  deformitye,  and  hauing 
her  compleclion  mooste  of  the  ryghte  and  pure  sanguine. 

Sir  T.  Eli/ot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
But  I  must  be  all  way  ready  to  cut  of  whatsoeuer  I  per- 
ceiue  to  stregth  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.    And  I  must 
liaue  a  diligent  eye  to  the  flesh  and  his  comple.rion. 

Tyndalt.    Workes,  p.  228. 
This  was  a  man  of  feble  complexion  and  sickly,  and  en- 
dured moche  payne  more  than  any  other. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  326. 
There  is  therefore  a  twofold  beatitude  or  blessedness: 
The  one  is  perfect  and  consummate,  the  other  initial  and 
incompleat.  The  former  is  the  compleclion  of  all  good  per-  I 
fective  of  our  natures,  and  our  entire  and  satisfying  enjoy-  ! 
raent  of  it.— Hopkins.   JforArj,  p.  34-1.  Ser.  2. 

There  might  no  other  speech  be  had  amongst  the  streams, 

But  only  of  this  nymph,  sweet  Wandal,  what  she  wore  ; 

Of  her  complexion,  grace,  and  how  herself  she  bore. 

Drayton.  Polij-Olbion,  s.  ir.  ^ 

For  whatsoever  is  taught  to  them  at  first  they  believe 
Infinitely,  for  they  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  they  have 
had  no  other  masters  whose  theorems  might  abate  the 
strength  of  their  first  persuasions,  and  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  those  cases  to  get  possession  ;  and  before  their  first 
principles  can  be  dislodged,  they  are  made  habitual  and  com- 
flexional—Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  11. 
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Scarce  ended  they  this  song,  but  Avon's  winding  stream, 
By  Warwick,  entertains  the  high  complexion' d  Learn. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

A  fiower  is  the  best  complexioned  grass  (as  a  pearl  is  the 
best  coloured  clay;)  and  daily  it  weareth  God's  livery,  for 
"  He  cloatheth  the  grass  in  the  field." 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Norwich. 

The  Greek  churches  generally,  and  most  of  the  Latin 
casuists,  as  I  have  heard  from  learned  men  and  travellers, 
do  allow  even  this  coinplexionary  art  and  use  of  adorning, 
by  some  light  tincture,  the  looks  of  a  woman  eminent  for 
virtue,  modesty,  piety,  and  charity. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  38. 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  service  draw; 

The  worth  of  each,  \\ith  its  alloy  he  knew. 
And  as  the  confident  of  nature  saw 

How  she  complexions  did  divide  and  brew. 

Drydcn.  On  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Instead  of  going  out  of  our  own  complexional  nature,  unto 
that  of  others,  'twere  a  better  and  more  laudable  industry 
to  improve  our  own,  and  instead  of  a  miserable  copy  become 
a  good  original.— Spfc(o(or,  No.  237. 

His  skin  was  of  a  dead  white,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  what  is  called  complexion,  though  some  parts  of  his  body 
were  in  a  small  degree  less  white  than  others. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  c.  10. 
■Where  are  the  jesters  now !  the  men  of  health, 
Complectionalhj  pleasant »  Blair.  Grave. 

The  melancholic  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  physic)  hence  the  rust-comptexion'd  man 
Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gain 
Too  stretch'd  a  tone. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex,  yet 
where  the  composition  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus  plain, 
simple,  and  regular,  it  is  properly  called  a  simple  syllogism, 
since  the  complexion,  does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form 
of  it.— (CaMs.  Logic,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  2. 

CO'iMPLICATE,  u.  ^       Sp.  CompUcar;     Fr. 
Co'mpmcate,  arf/.         I   Complication ;Lnt.  Com-  I 
Co'mplicated,  adj.      I  pUcare,  atum  ,   Gr.  HAc-  | 
Co'mplicately.  >Ke>y,  to  knit,  to  inter- 

Co'mplicateness.        I  twine.       Complex,  ids,  ! 
Complica'tion.  I  the  noun,  seems  to  have 

Co'mplice,  7!.  J  been  introduced  into  the 

Latin  apnd  posterioris  cevi  scriptores,  and  from  it 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  also  our  own  lan- 
guage have  adopted  complice, — socius  sceleris.  See 
Accomplice. 
To  intertwine,  to  interweave,  to  involve. 
Complice, — one  who  is  knitted,  joined,  or  united 
with  another ;  who  co-operates  with,  aids  or  as- 
sists another. 

After  whose  comynge.  vpon  a  daye,  he  beynge  in  a  churche, 
&  herynge  his  deuine  seruyce,  was  slayne  of  the  sayd  proueste 
&  his  complycis.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  231. 

Item,  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1 396  one  John  Van  Derlowe, 
Hans  van  Gelder,  and  other  their  complices  of  the  Hans 
vilainously  and  vniustly  tooke  a  shippe  of  William  Terry  of 
Hull  called  the  Cogge,  with  thirtie  woollen  broad  cloathes 
and  a  thousand  narrow  clothes  to  the  value  of  200  pounds. 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  1C7. 

For  the  particular  actions  of  war,  though  they  are  compli- 
cate in  fact,  yet  are  they  separate  and  distinct  in  right;  like 
to  cross  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sometimes  both  just. 
Bacon.  Of  a  War  with  Spain. 

Dreadful  was  the  din 

Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  taile. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 

Whereas  notwithstanding  they  are,  oft  times  three,  and 
when  but  two,  [the  division  of  the  root]  commonly  so  com- 
plicated and  crossed,  that  men  for  this  deceit  are  fain  to 
efl'ect  their  design  in  other  parts.— Brou'n.  Vulg.Err.  b.ii.  c.6. 

For  our  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  are  complicated, 
and  we  know  not  which  end  is  principally  intended,  nor  by 
what  argument  amongst  many,  we  are  finally  determin'd. 
Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  3.  s.  5. 

I  great  variety  of  intelligibles  in  the  world,  much 

our  senses,  much  deducible  from  them  by  ratio- 

,  and  every  several  object  full  of  sub- 
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Or  yet  for  the  mnemonical  aid,  otherwise  than  complicately, 
so  as  the  one  may  suborn  aid  to  the  other,  and  both  may  in- 
vigorate the  activity  of  the  mind  to  a  very  useful  prompt- 
ness.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  339.  Let.  from  J.  Bcale. 

But  lest  you  should  mistake  his  meaning,  you  must  take 
notice,  that  by  sinning,  he  doth  not  mean  any  one  particular 
sin,  but  a  complication  of  sins,  like  that  whereby  the  angels 
fell.— Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S3. 

The  prince  had  procured  him 


.  over,  on  purpose 

ify  himself  (and  thereby  his  complices  for  the  peace) 

that  the  king's  intentions  were  determined  to  enter  into  the 

war,  which  his  highness  thought  the  only  means  to  prevent 

the  peace. — Sir  Wm.  Temple.  Memoirs,  pt.  ii. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  cmplicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  he,  who  made  him  such ! 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Nigntl. 

See  with  what  strength  his  harden'd  loins  are  bound. 

All  over  proof  and  shut  against  a  wound. 

How  like  a  mountain  cedar  moves  his  tail ! 

Nor  can  his  complicaled  sinews  fail. 

Id.  Paraphrase  on  part  of  Job. 

For  by  these  very  means  have  we  seen  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  firm.iment  of  the  church  (oh  lamentable  and 
heart  breaking  sight !)  falling  from  the  heaven  of  Christianity, 
into  the  sink  and  complication  of  Paganism,  Quakerism,  and 
Socinianism,  mix'd  up  with  chemistry  and  astrology,  by  a 
professed  cobbler. — Bp.  Home.   To  the  Readers  of  Mr.  Law. 

CO'MPLIMENT,  v.  \        See    Comple-ment, 

Co'mpliment,  n.  I  and  Comply.  Mr.  Stee- 

Complime'ntal.  I  vens  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 

Complime'ntally.        \  think  that    "  To  com- 

Complime'.ntalness.    I  ply"   in  Shakespeare's 

CoMPLiME'NTARY,a(//.   I  Hamlet,  (Actii.  sc.  2, 

Complime'ntary,  72.     J  and    Act  v.    sc.  2,)   is 

used  in  the  sense  of  "  To  compliment  "  and  Mr. 

Malone  produces  from  an  old  poem,  called  "  A 

Fig  for  Fortune,"   the  verb  to  recompile,  (q.d. ) 

to  return  a  compliment ;  and  thus  they  sanction  the 

etymology  of  Skinner :  as  if  Covipliment  were — 

The  kind  compliance  with  the  will  of  another  ; 
an  act  of  such  compliance,  a  verbal  declaration  of 
it ; — a  compliance  or  acquiescence,  or  assent,  be- 
yond what  may  appear  necessary ;  viz.  with  an 
intent  to  please  or  flatter  any  weakness,  any  pre- 
possession or  prejudice. 

See  the  quotations  from  Hammond. 
And  he  that  call'd  Arsinoe  Hpoc  lov  Juno's  violet,  kept  all 
the  letters  of  the  name  right,  and  complemenled  the  lady  iu- 
geniously .-£/).  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Yet  not  to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  complement,  or  ges- 
tures of  courtesie,  the  indifi'erent  do  pardon  to  those  who 
have  been  otherwise  busied. — Reliquice  WotloniantE,  p.  90. 

True  it  is  notwithstanding  (omitting  the  old  distinction) 
that  there  is  great  difTerence  between  these  mannerly  and 
1  complimental  lies,  with  those  which  are  sometime  perswaded 
by  necessity  upon  breach  of  promise  ;  and  those  which  men 
use  out  of  cowardice  and  fear. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  2. 

Complemenlalness,  as  opposed  to  plainness,  must  signifie 
giving  titles  of  civility,  that  really  do  not  belong  to  those,  to 
I  whom  they  are  thus  given.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

'  It  is  a  great  weakness,  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
words,  not  to  advert,  that  the  vogue  of  th?  world  altering 
from  plainness  to  complemenlalness.  as  it  doth  still  daily,  the 
same  word  may  be  used  without  fear  of  pride  at  one  time, 
which  could  not  at  another.— irf.  lb. 

'      Amo.  Is  bee  a  master; 

Cri.  That,  sir,  he  has  to  shew  here ;  and  confirmed  under 
the  hands  of  the  most  skilful! 
alive  :  please  you  reade, 


j  objected  I 


divided  multiplicity  and  i 


Ha, 


ale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  3. 

The  duke  of  Yorke.  that  did  not  idle  stand, 

(But  seeks  to  work  on  all  advantages) 
Had  likewise  in  this  course  a  secret  hand, 

And  hearten'd  on  their  chiefest  'complices. 

Daniel.  Ci-jil  Wars,  b.  V. 

Avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated 
principlf  of  action,  in  those  whose  hearts  are  wholly  set 
■upon  ease,  magnificence  and  pleasure. — Spectator,  No.  55. 


B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

[When  ye  come  to  church]  ye  must  not  stand  looking 
about,  and  complementing  with  one  another  :  nor  suffer  so 
much  as  your  thoughts  to  be  running  after  your  worldly 
affairs.— Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  118. 

As  on  one  hand  he  [the  upright  man]  is  careful  not  to  run 
himself  into  inconveniences  by  his  good  nature ;  so  on  the 
other  hand,  the  kindness  and  good-will  he  possesselh  to  all 
about  him.  is  more  than  a  compliment,  or  the  semblance  of 
I  his  countenance.— SAarp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

After  some  complimental  talk. 

Time  met  them,  bow'd  and  join'd  their  walk. 

Their  chat  on  various  subjects  ran 

But  most  what  each  had  done  for  man. 

Gay.  Plutus,  Cvpid,  >J  Time,  Fable  13. 

He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  some  discoveries, 
and  the  honour  to  have  them  publickly.  and  but  too  compll- 
mentally,  taken  notice  of  by  the  virtuosi. 
I  Boyle.  Worki,  vol.  iv.  p.  3. 


COM 

Le  Clerc  himself  fared  no  better  than  Moyle,  and  "  Here- 
tic" and  "Free-thinker"  were  compliments  often  paid  to 
iani,  and  to  which  he  was  accustomed ;  which  made  him  the 
nior-;  'lisposed  to  defend  his  fellow  sufferers. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

I  made  complimentary  verses  on  the  great  lords  and  ladies 
of  tlie  court,  with  as  much  simplicity  and  as  little  meaning 
as  my  bows  in  the  drawing  room,  and  thought  it  a  fine  thing 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  as  a  wit,  in  the  fashionable  circles. 

Kurd.  Dialoyue.  Dr.  H.  More  %  Waller. 

CO'MPLINE.  Fr.  Compile ;  Mid.  Lat.  Com- 
pleta,  compleiorum,  complendce. 

That  ecclesiastical  office  which  cumplet  s  (com- 
plet)  and  closes  the  Offices  of  the  day. 

He  poketh  John,  and  sayd  :  sleepst  thou? 
Herdest  thou  ever  slike  a  song  er  now? 
Lo  whilke  a  conwlin  is  ymell  him  alle. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4IG9. 

IMen  may  also  refreine  and  put  away  venial  sinne  by  re- 
ceiving, &c.  ;  by  general  confession  of  confiteor  at  masse,  and 
at  prime,  and  at  compline.— Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

The  custom  of  Godly  men  hath  been  to  shut  up  the  even- 
ing with  a  compline  or  prayer  at  nine  of  the  night. 

Hammond.  Practical  Catechism,  b.  iii.  s.  2. 

CO'MPLISH,  V.  >      See  Accomplish.      Lat. 
Co'-MPLisHMENT.     f  Compkre,  to  fill,  to  fulfil. 
To  fulfil ;  to  perfoim,  to  execute,  fully. 

Heare  my  prayer,  O  Lord  ;  heare  my  requeste, 
Complysche  my  boone  ;  answer  to  my  desyre. 

Wyat,  Psalm  H3. 
lie  answered  "  After  the  complishment 
Of  his  behests,"  and  so  her  told  what  bests  he  meant. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  s.  1.  b.  iii.  s.  46. 

COMPLO'T,  V.   ^       Fr.  Comploter.      "  Plot, 

Co'iiPLOT,  n.  I  i.  e.   plighted.       A  plighted 

Complo'tment.       V  agreement ;  any  agreement 

Complo'ttee.         I  to  the  performance  of  which 

C'omi'Lo'tting,  n.  J  the    parties   have  plighted 

their  faith  to  each  other ;    from  the   A.  S.  verb 

Plihtan,  exponere,  vel  objicere  periculo,  spondere, 

oppignerare,"  (Too/ie,  ii.  129.) 

To  plut  or  plight  together,  (sc. )  for  any  com- 
mon purpose,  for  the  execution  of  some  design  ;  in 
any  conspiracy  or  confederacy  :  and  thus — 
To  conspire,  to  confederate,  to  combine. 

And  complotted  it  was.  that  both  hee  in  forraine  parts 
abroade  and  himselfe  also  at  Rome  should  at  once  make  an 
insurrection  for  to  alter  the  state. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  4. 

And  what  are  courts,  but  camps  of  miserj'? 
That  do  besiege  men's  states,  and  still  are  prese'd 
T'  assail,  prevent,  cotnplot,  and  fortify; 
III  hope  t'  attain,  in  fear  to  be  suppress'd. 

Daniel.  Cii'il  Wars,  b.  viii. 

We  have  since  received  intelligence  of  a  dangerous  matter 
discovered  at  Gratz,  where  a  massacre  of  the  Lutherans 
sliould  have  been  committed,  and  the  complot  written  in  ten 
sheets  of  paper. — Reliquiae  WottoniancE,  p.  649. 

Wlien  open  Fame  gives  out  intelligence 
Of  these  bad  comptots  of  his  enemies. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 
The  worst  complots  oft  lie  close  smothered.— /rf.  lb. 

He 

By  his  complottors  was  pretenst'e 


Duke  Clarence  : 


Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vii. 


Still  he  wolde  have  maintained  that  priesthoode,  and  not 

the  treacherous  complotting  and  practises  of  priestes,  in  his  I 

understanding,  was  to  bee  held  for  treason.  | 

Stale  Trials.  Robert  Drewrie,  an.  1607. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated  complof- 
meiils  against  her  like  the  monsters  in  Africk,  every  day  I 
almost  a  new  conspiracy !— Bran  King.  Ser.  5  Nov.  1608.      | 

It  pleased  God,  (if  we  may  dare  to  judge  of  his  secret  pro- 
vidence,) to  cut  off  that  king  in  the  (lower  of  his  youth,  to 
blast  his  successor  in  his  undertakings,  to  raise  against  him 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  cnmplottcr  and  executioner  of  that 
inhuman  action.— Jlr//den.  riniicalionoftheDuke  of  Guise. 

COMPLY',  u.   ^       Skinner  says,  either  from 
CoMFLi'.'iBLE.  the  Fr.  Complaire;   It.  Covi- 

Compli'ance.       \piacere,  (q.d.)  complacere,  vel 
Comili'ant.         t a.  complicare,  i.e.  alieno  inge- 
Compli'antly.    I  nio  so  accommodare.     Toply,  ' 
Compli'er.         J  however,  is  a  common  En- 
glish word,  and,  according  to  Tooke  and  Junius, 
is  no  other  than  the  A.  S.  Pleggan,  incumbere.   Ac 
plerjge  on  l)is  boceum  :   sed  libris  hicumbat.     Let 
him  piic  ins  booJvs ;  let  him  bend,  lean,  or  in(  line 
VOL.  I, 


COM 

his  mind  to  them  ;  apply  to  them.     And  thus  to 
comphj  will  be,  (as  commonly  used,) — 

To  bend,  lean  or  incline  to,  to  yield  or  assent  to; 
to  give  up,  grant  or  concede,  (sc. )  to  the  wishes 
of  another;  to  accommodate. 

Unmov'd  by  all  their  fury,  kept  your  ground, 

Fix'd  as  thp  poles,  whiles  they  kept  twirling  roimd  : 

Submitted  to  all  rage,  and  lost  your  all, 

Yet  ne'er  comply'd  with,  or  bow'd  knee  to  Baal. 

Drome.  To  his  Rev.  Friend,  Dr  S. 

And  that  therefore  if  such  theorems  as  the  Pythagoreans 
held  be  found  suitable  and  compliable  with  Moses  his  text, 
it  is  a  shrewd  presumption  that  that  is  the  right  philoso- 
phick  cabbala  thereof.—//.  More.  Philosophick  Cabbala,  c.  I. 

It  extendeth  to  enemies ;  If  vou  see  thine  enemy's  ox 
going  astray,  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  him,  Exodus  xxiii.  4. 
^'et  this  might  be  done  without  love  only  in  external  com- 
pliance with  the  law.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  V.  c.  5. 

If  we  look  on  her  as  a  wife,  she  was  chaste  and  loving, 
fruitful  and  discreet,  humble  and  pleasant,  witty  and  com- 
plyanl,  rich  and  fair ;  and  wanted  nothing  to  the  making 


To  thir  supper  fruits  they  fell. 

Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughes 
Yielded  them. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Finally,  that  in  the  changes  of  religion  he  was  a  compiler. 
Strype.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith,  c.  18. 
He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still ! 
■(Vhich  he  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown. 
For  reasons  to  himself  best  known.— //uiiiras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

That  so  by  this  means  and  method  he  might  wean  them 
by  degrees  from  their  gi'oss  conceptions  of  things,  and  rectify 
more  easily  their  wrong  apprehensions  by  gratifying  them 
in  some  measure,  and  in  a  gracious  compliance  with  our 
weakness  by  bending  and  accommodating  the  way  and 
method  of  our  salvation  to  our  weak  capacity,  and  imperfect 
conception  of  tinngs.—Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser  46. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  (afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk)  to  shew 
how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humours  of  the  princes  whom 
he  served,  did  as  dexterously  comply  with  his  prodigality, 
as  he  had  done  formerly  with  his  father's  sparingness. 

Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  an.  1509. 

They  had  no  notion  of  refusing  to  comply  with  established 
rites  under  pretence  of  conscience. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christ  Relig.  Dis.  1. 

I      The  Jews,  by  their  own  interpr  tr.'ions,  had  made  their 
religion  compliable,  and  accommodated  to  their  passions. 

Id.  lb. 
Put  should  want  of  leisure  (for  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
our  friendship  to  suppose  it  can  be  want  of  inclination,) 
should  your  occupations  then  prevent  your  compliance  with 
this  my  request ;  I  may,  perhaps  be  obliged  to  take  a  method, 
■which,  though  often  condemned,  is  supported,  nevertheless, 
by  several  considerable  examples  :  I  mean  to  be  the  histo- 
rian of  my  own  transactions. 

Melmoth.  Cicero.  To  Lucceius,  b.  i.  Let.  20. 

COMPO'NE,  V.  \       Sp.  Componer;  It.  Com- 
C'ompo'nent,  n.      \pdrre;  Lat.  Componere,  {con, 
Compo'nent,  adj.   f  and   ponere,    of   uncertain 
Compo'ne.ncy.       J  origin,)   to   put,    place,  or 
set  together.    See  Compose,  (the  word  now  in  use.) 
To  put,  place,  or  set  together,  (sc.)  in  order, 
form,  or  method ;    and  thus,  to  arrange,  settle,  or 
adjust  ;  also,  to  put  together — in  union  or  con- 
junction ;     and  thus,   to   combine,   or    mix,    or 
mingle. 

The  enemies  then  being  of  the  church  reformed,  returned, 
and  restored  to  the  unity  of  the  same,  and  peace  over  all 
componed  and  concluded,  &e. 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  31.  Act26.//ra.  VIII.  an.  21. 

We  desired  his  ho.  to  devise  what  cardinal  should  be  most 
convenyent  to  be  sent  as  legate  in  that  mater,  to  precede 
jointly  or  severally  with  your  gr.  who  might  have  a  good 
pretence  for  compnnyny  peace  hetwen  princes.  I 

Strype.  Records, 'No.  2S.  The  King's  Ambassadors  lo  Wolsey.  ! 

Discourse  being  hut  the  falling  into  it,  [knowledge]  judg- 
ment the  principles  of  it,  and  single  apprehensions  the 
components  of  judgments.— /Jj'^S;/.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  10. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom  noted,  except 
when  they  obtain  a  signification  different  from  that  which 
the  components  have  in  their  simple  state. 

Johnson.  Prcf.  to  the  English  Dictionary. 

■V^Tiat  I  have  to  say  being  only  this,  1.  that  the  two  or 
three  dreadful  explosions  perfectly  agree  with  what  hath 
been  observed  of  the  componency  of  that  lightning  which 
produces  such  an  effect;  namely,  that  it  abounded  with 
nitrous  and  fixed  salts. 

Warburton,  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple,  b.  ii. 
369 
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COMPO'RT,  V 

Compo'rt,  n. 

Compo'rtadle. 

Compo'rtance. 

Comporta'tion. 

Compo'rtmen't. 


Vr.Comportir;  Lat.  Cow- 
portare ;  (con,  and  pnrtare, 
to  carry;  Gr.  cj-opeic,  Vos- 
sius. )  Comport  is  generally 
used  of  the  conduct  or  be- 
haviour, the  carriage  of  a 
person ;  thus,  Se  comporter,  to  carry,  bear,  be- 
have, maintain  or  sustain,  himself,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

To  carry  or  bear  with  ;  to  move  or  act  irt 
unison ;  to  suit,  to  agree,  to  be  consistent  with. 

Is  it  not  more  pleasii 
and  comports  not  witli  ^ 
rather  than  not  to  know  where  to  end,  or  how  far  to  go 

Daniel.  A  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

Or  what  respects  he  the  negociating 

Matters  comporting  emperie  and  state. 

Drayton.  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

And  from  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  also  a  very 
wise  statesman,  and  a  person  withal  of  most  unalterable 
integrity  and  justice,  (which  he  made  his  politics  to  comport 
yiitU).—Strype.  Life  of  Smith,  Ep.  Ded. 

The  other  logical,  by  casting  the  rules  and  cautions 
of  this  art  into  some  comportable  method,  whereof  I  have 
made  choice,  not  only  as  the  shortest  and  most  elemental, 
but  indeed  the  soundest.— ifc^/'jzn'^  Wottoniana,  p.  5. 

I  shall  account  concerning  the  rules  and  manners  of 
deportment  in  the  receiving  ;  our  comport  and  conversation 
in  and  after  it.— Bp.  Taylor.  Worthy  Communicant. 
So  been  they  both  attone,  and  doen  vpreare 

Their  beuers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet; 
Goodly  comportance  each  to  other  beare. 
And  entcrtaine  theniselues  with  court'sies  meet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  '. 
Here  is  a  collection  and  comportation   of  Agirr's  wise 
sayings.— £p.  Richardson.  On  the  Old  'Test.  (1655,)  p.  303. 

If  we  should  derive  our  warranties  from  the  examples  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  were  all  one  as  if  from  the  licences  of 
war  we  should  take  pattern  of  our  comportment  in  the  days 
of  peace  and  laws,  or  from  children  learn  what  were  the 
measures  of  a  man.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cons.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

In  foul  weather,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  them  to  learn 
to  dance,  that  is,  to  learn  just  so  much  (for  all  beyond  la 
superfluous,  if  not  worse)  as  may  give  them  a  graceful  coni- 
portment  of  their  bodies. — Cowley.  Essay.  The  School. 

The  examination  therefore  proposed  was  no  other  but  an 
examination  of  their  manner  of  eating  the  Lord's  supper  by 
Christ's  institution,  to  see  how  their  behaviour  herein  com- 
ported with  the  institution,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was 
instituted.— iocAc.  Notes  on  St.  Paul,  to  the  Cor.  s.  8. 

To  remedy  their  disorders  herein,  he  sets  before  them 
Christ's  institution  of  this  sacrament;  that  in  it  they  might 
see  the  manner  and  end  of  its  institution,  and  by  that  every 
one  might  examine  his  own  cotnportment  herein,  whether  it 
were  conformable  to  that  institution,  and  suited  to  that  end. 
Id.  lb. 

Your  letter  which  was  afterwards  read  in  the  senate, 
seemed  by  no  means  to  comport  with  those  sentiments  our 
friend  had  thus  represented  you  as  entertaining. 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  xiii.  Let.  13. 

And  the  life  of  Tully,  and  the  D.  L.  will  be  a  rule,  which 
few  have  set  us  and  perhaps  few  will  follow,  how  men,  who 
esteem  the  love  of  each  other,  should  comport  themselves 
when  they  differ  in  opinion. 

Warburton.  Life.  Letter  lo  Middleton. 

Fr.    Composer;   Sp.  Com- 
posicion.       (See    Compone, 


COMPO'SE,  V. 
CoNtPo'sED,  adj. 
Compo'sedly. 
compo'sedness. 
compo'ser. 

COMPO'SING,  n. 


CoMPo'siTE,  adj. 

compo'sital. 

Composi'tion. 

compo'sitor. 

compo'sure. 


from  which  Compose  varies, 
but  little  in  its  applications. ). 
From  Compositiivi,  past  part, 
of  Componere — 

To  put,  place,  or  set,  to- 
gether;  sc.  (1),  in  order, 
form,  or  method;  and  thus, 
to  arrange,  settle,  or  adjust ; 
also  (2),  in  union  or  unity, 
in  concord,  peace,  quietude,  or  tranquillity;  and 
thus,  to  quiet,  calm,  or  tranquillize ;  also  (3),  in 
union  or  conjunction  ;  and  thus,  to  combine,  mix, 
or  mingle. 

The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  the  knight, 

Of  which  ful  blith  and  glad  was  eveiy  wight ; 

And  tell  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson. 

But  forword,  and  by  composition. 

As  ye  han  herd.  Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  850. 

His  hardy  herte  might  him  lielpcn  naught. 

He  moste  abiden,  whan  that  he  was  caught. 

By  force,  and  eke  by  composition. 

Id.  The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  2653, 
Thei  token  the  possession 
After  the  composicion 
Amonge  thciuselfe.- C?o«w.  Con.  A.  Prologue. 
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Tlie  inscription  doth  not  so  much  declare  the  authors  as  ■ 

Jo  cliief  musicians  appointed  to  sing  ye  psalme.     Howbeit 

it  mij;;lit  come  to  passe  yt  some  man  of  that  stoclce  beyiig  a 

lc\iite  did  compose  it.  | 

Calulne.  A  short  Declaration  rpon  the  87  Psiitm.  | 

And  for  the  more  strengthe  of  the  sayde  cnmpnsi/chn, 
the  Ijynge  of  the  Soottys  came  after  to  Kynge  Henrye's 
parliamet  liolden  at  Northampton,  and  another  season  into 
Normandy. — Fahijan,  vol.  i.  c.  238. 

Tlien  the  kynge  was  counsayled  to  take  them  to  mercy, 
so  that  amonge  them  they  shoulde  gyue  to  tlie  kyng 
Ix.  thousande  frankes  towarde  his  charges,  and  therhy  all 
tlieyr  catayls,  and  other  thynges  that  they  had  ahrode  in  the 
fiddes,  shiilde  be  saued,  and  nat  brent  nor  destroyed ;  of  the 
■\vhich  composicion  they  were  ryght  gladde  and  thanked  the 
kvng  and  his  counsayle  that  they  were  so  skapcd. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  \o\.i.  c.i\7. 

Whereby  it  is  manyfest,  that  the  appeasing  and  composing 
of  controversies  and  heresies,  was  not  then  thought  to  be 
most  fitte  to  be  in  one  bishop's  hande  :  but  in  as  many  as 
coulde  conueniently  assemble  together,  according  to  the 
daun  jer  of  the  heresie  which  sprang,  or  depe  roote  which  it 
had  taken  or  was  like  to  take.— IfAi/j/i/^.  Defence,  p.  364. 


COM 

So  perfectly  celestial  was  that  fire 

Beslow'd  in  the  composure  of  his  mind, 
To  tliat  high  pitch  as  raised  his  desire 
Above  the  usual  compass  of  his  kind. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  llobt.  D.  of  Normandy. 
But  now  'tis  done,  O  let  me  know 
Where  these  immortal  colours  grow, 
That  could  this  deathless  piece  compose? 
In  lilies?  or  the  fading  rose?— jraH<;r.   To  ran:lyl;e. 
But  the  last  means  he  contrived  for  the  composing  [of] 
these  dilferences,  was,  that  if  they  could  not  make  them  up 
by  themselves,  then  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
some  chosen  men. — Stnjpe.  Memorials,  an.  1555. 

And  it  is  no  easic  matter  to  keepourminds  composed tmii 
fit  to  converse  with  God  in  prayer,  and  other  solemn  duties 
of  religion.— 5/i/?;«4i//ir/,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


I  concluded  tV.at  he,  who  could  hear  and  speak  of  it  often, 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  so  sedately  and  composedly,  only 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a  note  of  chronology  ;  or  as  he  might 
have  done  of  Harletjuin's  broken  leg  ;  could  never  have  re- 
ceived any  stop  from  the  thing  itself  in  any  of  his  great 
designs,  but  only  what  common  decency  required  for  his 
own  sake.— if odd^i/.  Letters  signed  Britanniciis,  Let.  51. 


His  face  and  visage  being  naturally  sterne  and  grim,  hee  |      j^jj  philosophers  have  agreed  in  this,  that  inward  s 

[Caligula]  made  of  purpose  more  crabbed  and  hideous :  com-  '        -  

posing  and  dressing  it  at  a  looking-glasse,  all  manner  of  waies 
to  seem  more  terrible  and  to  strike  greater  feare. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  HO. 


ilty 
the  proper  rev/ard  of  moral 


In  the  first  frost,  upon  a  snow  I  have  seen  the  like  prismes, 
so  piled  one  upon  another,  and  joined  end  to  end,  and  equally 
increased  in  their  length,  as  to  compose  a  se-vangular  iind 
inverted  pyramid,  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  funnel. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  1.  c.  3. 


Yei 


:  roll, 


First  tell  me  (sweet)  whose  words  were  those? 

For  though  your  voice  the  air  did  break. 
Yet  did  my  soul  the  sense  compose, 

And  through  your  lips  my  heart  did  spe.ake. 

Carcw.  An  Hgmcnial  Dialogue. 

To  peaceful  counsels  and  the  settl'd  state 

Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 

or  what  we  are  and  were,  dismissing  quite 

All  thoughts  of  vian:—3Iilton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

On  th'  other  side  up  rose 

Beliel,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane, 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  heav'n ;  he  seem'd 
For  dignity  compos'd  and  high  exploit. 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow.  Id.  lb. 

In  this  hurry,  one  nmning  one  way,  another  running 
another  way,  a  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door  very 
composedly  without  a  hat,  whereupon  one  crying  out,  here 
is  the  fellow  that  kill'd  the  duke,  upon  which  others  run 
thither,  every  body  asking,  which  is  he  ?  which  is  he  ?  to 
which  the  man  without  the  hat  very  composedly  answered 
I  am  he.— Clarendon.  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  p.  29. 

F.ven  such  a  one  is  he  that  learns  theology  in  the  school 
cf  Nature,  if  he  seem  to  participate  of  any  settledness  or 
composedness  of  conscience. — Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 

He  hath  rifled  Epicurus  of  his  ^nXiivn,  tranquillity  or  calm 
of  inind.  to  the  acquiring  of  which  all  his  philosophy  was 
designed,  a  thing  so  hugely  pleasurable,  that  he  has  been 
taken  for  a  carnal  voluptuous  swine  ever  since,  upon  no 
other  merit  but  for  seeking  out  those  great  composers  of 
the  soul,  so  much  beyond  all  other  sensuality. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  479. 

The  ways  and  motions  whereof  [prose]  are  so  uncertain 
and  undistinguished,  like  the  way  and  motion  of  a  ship  in 
the  sea,  as  not  only  to  discompose  the  best  composers,  but 
also  to  disappoint  sometimes  the  most  attentive  reader,  and 
put  him  to  hunt  counter  for  the  sense. 

Holibs.  On  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Preface. 
,'  • Lives  centrall 

Can  frame  themselves  a  right  compositall. 

While  as  they  Bitten  soft  in  the  sweet  rays 

Or  vitall  vest  of  the  lives  generall. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  9. 
' Whence  wee 

To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 

And  brest  (what  could  wp  innrp'i  ]-rn;ntinded  terms 

Of  composition,  strait  tl'^  \  >  Ii   -    ,    i'  n-  minds 

Flew  off,  and  into  stun  .     i       , 

As  they  would  daiKi-  ■  .    lost,h.u. 

In  these  months  of  my  hilimi-,  1  Uavu  been  busie  (if  any 
•work  of  my  brain  may  be  termed  a  business)  about  certain 
compositions  of  mine  own,  partly  imposed  and  partly  volun- 
tary :  whereof  some  would  fain  be  struggling  into  the  light ; 
but  I  do  check  their  forwardness,  because  I  am  afraid  they 
■will  be  borne  before  their  time. — Reliquice  Wottonianw,  p.336. 

Though  I  am  not  fond  enough  to  phancy  any  art  or  orna- 
ment in  the  composure  to  recommend  it ;  yet  1  know  the 
essay  is  seasonable,  and  contains  thinges  which  relate  to 
our  biggest  interests. — Glanvill.  Witchcraft,  Epis.  Ded. 

As  he  that  useth  a  prayer  composed  by  another,  prayeth ; 
and  that  according  to  the  spirit  of  him  who  composed  it ;  so 
lie  that  praiseth  God  with  these  spiritual  and  prophetical 
composures  may  be  said  to  prophecy  according  to  that  spirit 
■WliicU  speaketU  in  'him.—Mcde.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  16, 


Farewell.  Gag.  The  Fan. 

By  his  [Wolsey's]  preferment,  all  differences  among 
Christian  princes  would  be  in  such  afair  way  ot composition, 
that  they  might  be  at  leisure  to  undertake  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  notable  expeditions  aqainst  the  Turks. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIIL  an.  1530. 

A  very  proud,  or  a  very  suspicious  temper  i  false  wit,  or 
sensualitv,  and  these  are  the  chief  and  prevailip.g  ingredients 
in  the  co'mpofilion  of  that  man,  whom  we  call  a  scorner. 

Alterbnrg,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

Each  feature,  emulous  of  pleasing  most. 

Does  justly  some  peculiar  sweetness  boast; 

And  her  composure's  of  so  fine  a  frame, 

Pride  cannot  hope  to  mend,  nor  envy  blame. 

Pom  fret.  Strephon's  Love  for  Delia. 

We  generally,  I  fear,  consult  the  Scriptures  too  negligently, 
and  reflect  on  them  too  superficially,  with  no  greater  degree 
of  attention  and  care,  than  we  employ  in  perusing  mere 
human  composures. — Allerhury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

j  A  long  and  bloody  war.  that  had  well  nigh  exhausted  the 
strength  and  vitals  of  this  country,  was  at  length  composed 
by  the  fortunate  successes  of  Bosworth-field. 

Hurd.  On  the  English  Government,  Dial.  3. 
The  composer  will  do  well  to  have  an  eye  to  these  distinc- 
I  lions,  as  mere  description,  or  the 
admit  of  a  different  kind  of  recitr 
■part.—Jago.  To  the  Composer. 

In  this  we  shall  follow  the  order,  that  we  have  above  laid 
down,  first  dividing  speech,  as  a  whole,  into  its  constituent 
parts;  then  resolvung  it  as  a  fom;)i 


form." 


Hermes, 


COM 

Finding  the  most  pleasurable  sin  such  a  sad  yXoKvirirpm; 
compost  of  more  bitter  than  sweet  at  the  very  instant,  we 
should  never  be  such  blind  votaries  of  Satan  as  to  go 
on  in  such  chargeable  ways  of  sin. 

Hammond.    WorliS,  vol.  iv.  p.  534. 

In  every  thing  compost 

Each  iiart  of  th'  essence  its  centreity 
Keeps  to  itself,  it  shrinks  not  to  a  nullity. 

More.  Song  of  (lie  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

And  it  seems  it  hath  been  taken  Indiiferently,  whether 

you  call  them  the  one  or  the  other,  both  for  similitude  of 

delincaments  and  coinposture. — Drayton.  Poly-Olb.  s.  11   N, 

Plants  for  want  of  culture,  degenerate  to  be  baser  in  the 
same  kind.  Removing  into  worse  earth,  or  forbearing  to 
compost  the  earth  maketh  them  degenerate. 

Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  s.  518. 
Of  composts  shall  the  Muse  descend  to  sing. 
Nor  soil  her  heavenly  plumes?    The  sacred  Muse 
Naught  sordid  deems,  but  what  is  base ;  nought  fair 
Unless  true  virtue  stamp  it  with  her  seal. 

Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 

It  was  made  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  an  exorbitant 
increase  of  the  civil  list,  and  in  the  same  act  to  bring  a  new 
accession  to  the  loaded  compost  heap  of  corrupt  influence. 
Burke.  On  Economical  Reform. 

COMPOTA'TION.  >      Gr.  ^.v/xtroaioo  ;    Lat. 

Co'MroTATOK.  j  Compotatio,  {con,  andpo- 

tiirc, )  potutum,  to  drink.     Gr.  now,  the  obsolete 
tlienie  of  trcoao). 

A  drinking  together. 

Which  feasts  convivial  meetings  we  did  name  : 

Not  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  to  their  shame, 

Call'd  it  a  compotation,  not  a  feast. 

Declaring  the  worst  part  of  it  the  best. 

Denham.  Old  Age,  pt.  ii. 

And  is  also  tolerable,  if  by  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words 
spoke  under  the  rose,  we  only  meane  in  society  and  compo- 
tation, from  the  ancient  custom  in  symposiack  meetings,  to 
wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads ;  and  so  we  con- 
demn not  the  Germane  custom,  which  oner  the  table  de- 
scribeth  a  rose  in  the  selling. — Brown.  Vul.  Err.  b.v.  c.21. 

If  thou  wilt  prolong 

Dire  compotation,  forthwith  reason  quits 

Her  empire  to  confusion,  and  misrule, 

And  v.ain  debates.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  il. 


Pope.  Le 


>  Mr.  Knight, 


For  the  name  of  poem  will  belong  to  every  composilio; 
whose  primary  end  is  to  please,  provided  it  be  so  constructed 
as  to  aflSird  all  the  pleasure,  which  its  kind  or  sort  will 
permit. — Hurd.  On  the  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry. 

The  cloth  was  of  the  same  materials  as  that  which  is  worn 
in  the  other  islands,  and  most  of  that  which  was  seen  by  our 
people  was  dyed  of  a  bright  but  deep  yellow,  and  covered  on 
the  loutside  with  a  composition  like  varnish,  which  was 
rather  red  or  of  a  dark  lead  colour. 

Cook.  Foyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  20. 

The  jailer,  struck  with  the  composure  of  the  apostle,  in  a 
moment  of  such  alann,  and  with  the  dignified  manner  in 
which  he  spoke,  seems  to  have  felt  that  instantaneous  con- 
viction, which  hardened  sinners  sometimes  feel. 

Gilpin,  vol.j.  Ser.  10. 

COMPO'SSIBLE.  Consisting  of  united  po.s- 
sibilities ;  of  parts,  each  of  which  can  or  may  be. 

But  they  which  are  unwilling  to  believe  nonsence  them- 
selves, or  persuade  others  to  do  so,  it  is  but  reason  they 
should  make  the  faith  wherewith  they  believe,  an  in- 
telligible, compossihle,  consistent  thing,  and  not  define  it 
by  repugnances.- CA/niMiZttwr//!.  Rel.  Prot.  pt.  i.  c.  6. 


In  the  latter  [the  Greek]  they  are  called  by  a  word  which 
signifies  compotalions,  whereas,  in  ours,  [the  Latin]  they 
are  more  emphaticaUy  styled  convivial  meetings,  intimating 
that  it  is  in  a  communication  of  this  nature  that  life  is  most 
truly  enjoyed. — Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  xiii.  Let.  9. 


Lat.  Componere;  to  put, 
place,  or  set  together.  See 
I  CoMPONE  and  Compose. 
f  To  put,  place,  or  set 
I  together,  (sc. )  in  order, 
J  form,  or  method ;  and  thus, 
adjust ;  also,  to  put  together, 


COMPO'UND,  V. 

Co'mpound,  Tt. 
Co'mpound,  adj. 

COMPO'UNDED. 
COMPO'UNDER. 
COMPO'ONDING, 

to  arrange,  settle, 

in  union  or  conjunction ;    and  thus,  to  combine, 

mix,  or  mingle.     And,  generally, — 

To  come  to  an  arrangement,  settlement  or  ad- 
justment. 

Vliat  (qd.  I,)  the  great  sowne 

(Qd.  he)  that  rombleth  vp  and  downe 

In  Fame's  house  ful  of  tidings, 

Both  of  faire  speech  and  chidings 

And  of  false,  and  soth  compoicned. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  U. 


and  match 
As  ech  disease  from  sicklie  corse 

they  can  enforce  to  go. 
TurbemiUe.  That  all  Hurls  S;  Losses  are  to  be  recured,  SfC. 

Ladyes  and  auncyent  knyghtes  remembringe  the  traueyle 
of  their  bodyes,  and  nat  shapen  ;  "    '         '  '" 


payn 


CO'MPOST,  D." 

Co'mpost,  n. 
Co'mpost,  adj. 

COMPO'STURE. 


Composed,  Compos'd,  Com- 
post, past  part,  of  the  verb 
Compose.     See  Compose. 
To  put,  place  or  set  to- 


gether ;  to  combine  or  mix. 

Than  al  the  princely  youth,  and  temple  preest  from  the 

altar  barres 
Contending  bring  their  meates,  entrayels  of  bulls,  ann 

And  bread  in  basketts  lade,  and  wynes  they  skinke  with 
cakes  compost.— Phaer.  rirgill.  JEneidos,  b.  vui. 


:  wyll  of  the  duke. 

_ _  Crnngcle,  vol.  i.  c.  206. 

I      The  componnde  hath  that  goes  thereto, 
'  Constantinople  bryne, 

Herbes  shred,  and  minced  very  thicke, 
some  kynde  of  compounde  wyne. 
I  Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  4. 

For  if  the  bishops  were  diuided  among  themselues,  &  at 
variance,  and  had  no  superiour — who  should  compounde  the 
controuersies  t—Whilgift.  Defence,  p.  364. 

Therein  he  found 

Fountains  of  gold  and  silver  to  abound. 

Of  which  the  matter  of  his  huge  desire 
And  pompous  pride  eftsoores  he  did  compound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  0,  il.  C,  7, 


COM 

O  if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse 

When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  reherse. 
But  let  your  love  eveu  with  my  life  decay. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  71. 

The  last  is  the  compounded  order.     His  name  heing  a 

brief  of  his  nature.     For  this  pillar  is  nothing  in  effect,  but 

a  medly,  or  an  amasse  of  all  the  precedent  ornaments, 

making'a  new  kind,  by  stealth.— JJe/ijaJiE  Wottonianie,  }^.2S. 

Mahometans   are  a  compound   of  Gentiles,  Jewes,  and 
Christians,  and  so  absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had 
taken  that  wliich  is  most  sottish  out  of  everyone  of  them. 
Burton.  Analomy  of  Melancholij,  p.  070. 

But  the  opinion  of  Buchanan  is  more  probable,  that  the 
to^vn  now  called  Dundy  is  a  com/ioMnd  word  of  Do\vn  and 
Tiy. Spotsu'ood.  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1138. 

Fitzjames,  Dean  of  Wells,  was  adorned  with  the  degree  of 
B..\.,  wearing  tlien  the  gown  and  habit  of  a  compounder ; 
tliat  is,  one  who  compounds,  or  pays  double  or  treble  fees 
for  his  degree,  which  is  usually  done  by  rich  dignitaries. 

Wood.  Fasii,  an.  1544. 
In  like  manner,  if  bv  knowing  that  colours  are  nothing 
else  but  various  mixtures  of  light  and  of  darkness  in  bodies, 
our  discourse  assures  us,  that,  by  several  compound hir/s  of 
these  extreams,  reds,  blev/s,  yellows,  greens,  and  all  other 
intermediate  colours  mav  be  generated. 

Dijby.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  S. 
Perceives  the  crowd's  unstable  zeal  decay. 
Lest  their  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray. 
Who  on  a  Father's  grace  his  hopes  may  ground, 
And  for  his  pardon  with  their  heads  compound. 

Vnjden.  Absalom  §-  Achitophel. 
Our  holiest  actions  have  been 
Th'  effects  of  wickedness  and  sin  ; 
Religious  houses  made  compounders. 
For  th'  horrid  actions  of  their  founders. 

Butler.  The  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

There  was  likeness  enough  in  the  features  of  each  manner, 

to  favour  Lucian's  attempt  in  compouiiding  his  new  dialogue. 

Hard.  Preface  to  the  Manner  of  u'riting  Dialogues. 

It  [Priscillianism]  was  a  monstrous  compound  of  the 

grossest  and  filthiest  errors,  collecting  into  itself  all  the 

Btinking  odour  dispersed  throughout  other  heresies. 

Jortin.  Bemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Histoi'y. 
They  seem  rather  such  as  ought  to  be  expected  from  those 
frand  compounders  in  politicks,  who  shorten  the  road  to 
their  degrees  in  the  state;   and  have  a  certain  inward  fana- 
tical assurance  and  illumination  upon  all  subjects. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Eei-olution. 

COMPREHE'ND,  j 

Comprehe'nder. 

Comprehe'nsible. 

Comprehe'nsion. 

Comprehe'nsive. 

Comprehe'nsively. 

Compreue'-nsiveness, 

Comprehe'nsor. 
and  Tooke  supposes  to  be)  from  the  A.  S.  Ht 
an,  capere,  to  take  hold  of. 

To  take  within,  to  hold  within,  to  coiita 
embrace,  to  enclose,  to  grasp. 

(  Met. )   To  take  witldn  the  mind  ;  to 
to  grasp  or  embrace  loithin  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  and  thus,  to  understand. 

See  To  Apprehend,  To  Comprise,  and  Prise. 

Not  that  now  I  haue  taken,  or  now  am  perfyt,  but  I  sue 
if  in  ony  maner  I  comprehende  in  which  thing  also  I  am 
comprehendid  of  Crist  lesus.  Brethren,  1  deme  me  not  that 
I  haue  comprehendid  but  oo  thing.— JCic/i/.  Filipensis,  c.  3. 

Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete, 

As  lewed  peple  demon  comunly 

Of  thinges  that  ben  made  more  subtilly 

Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  compreliend. 

They  demen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,537. 

For  heaue  he  measureth  wyth  his  spanne,  and  the  whole 
worlde  he  comprehendeih  under  his  thre  fingers. 

Bate.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Finally  soo  large  is  the  compase  of  that,  whiche  is  named 
historie,  that  it  comprehendeih  all  thynge  that  is  necessarye 
to  be  put  in  memory.— Sir.  y.  JE///<j(.  Goccrnovr,  b.iii.  c.  2-4. 

For  God  is  as  myghtie  in  the  stable  as  in  the  temple. 
And  as  he  is  not  comprehensyble  nor  circumscribed  no 
where  ;  so  is  he  present  euery  where. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  121. 

To  the  intent  that  his  inconstant,  disloyal  and  disho- 
uourable  demeanure,  being  to  theym  perfitely  knowen,  they 
inayordre  theym  self  unto  hym,  as  wd  according  to  tharticle 
of  thair  comprehension,  conteigned  in  the  said  treatie  of 
London  and  by  thair  letters  patent  accepted,  as,  (tc 

Slrype.  Bee.  No.  23.  Instruct,  by  the  Kitty  for  Mr.  Pace. 

The  virtues  rea_uired  in  the  heroic  poem  (and  indeed  in 
all  writings  publisned>  are  compreliended  all  in  tliis  one 
word,  Discietioa.—Muiibs.  Virtues  of  an  Heroic  Poem. 
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I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends 

I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting; 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  the  same 
with  it,  but  have  a  lower  participation,  only  of  the  intellec- 
tual nature,  and  are  rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders 
thereof.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

But  after  that,  Plato  was  offended  with  them,  and  main- 
tained against  them,  that  they  did  utterly  corrupt  and  dis- 
grace the  worthiness  and  excellency  of  geometry,  making 
it  to  descend  from  things  not  comprehensible,  and  without 
body,  unto  things  sensible  and  material!. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  261. 

D.  Potter  in  this  verj-  place  hath  subjoyned,  though  not  a 
catalogue  of  fundamentals,  yet  such  a  comprehension  of 
them  as  may  serve  every  one  that  will  make  a  conscionable 
use  of  it  instead  of  a  catalogue. 

Cliillinyworth.  Belig.  of  Protest.  Church,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

If  in  the  measures  of  life  and  death  which  are  described 
in  large  characters,  there  he  any  lines  so  indefinite,  and 
comprehensive,  that  they  who  preach  and  declare  the  doc- 
trines, do  not  fully  take  in  all  that  God  intends,  upon  the 
account  of  our  weakness  and  ignorance,  there  may  be  some 
little  rushes  and  twigs  to  support  their  sinking  hopes. 

£p.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  5.  s.  6. 


Fr.    Comprendre  ; 
It.  Comprendere ;    Sp. 

Coniprehcnder  ;  Lat. 
Ciimpreliendere,  —  si- 
niul  capere  ;  com,  pre, 
and  heiidere,  (which 
{hendere)  the  Lat.  has 
only   in    composition ; 


taken,  but  ra 


;. — Goodwin.   Works,  vol. 


There  are  these  three  senses  and  interpretations  of  it ;  j 
and  I  love  to  take  (especially  where  there  is  a  comprehensive- 
ness, as  here  there  is  of  aU)  all  in.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.436. 

Wlien  I  have  the  word  of  a  God,  for  my  assurance,  fare- 
well reason,  and  welcome  faith ;  as  when  I  shall  have  dis- 
pacht  this  weary  pilgrimage,  and  from  a  traveller  shall  come 
to  be  a  comprchensor  :  farewell  faith,  and  welcome  vision. 
Bp.  Hall.  S<i.tan's  Fiery  Darts,  Dec.  1. 

This  is  life  eternal,  says  he,  to  know  thee  the  only  : 
true  God ;  and  him  w^hom  thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ,  that 
is,  to  be  liglitly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord '.  Under 
which  two  general  heads  are  comprehended  all  the  necessary 
pruiciples  both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34. 

And  how  much  soever  any  truths  may  seem  above  our 
understanding  and  comprehension,  yet  if  they  come  attested 
by  his  divine  infallible  authority,  we  have  infinit'ely  more 
ground  to  be  persuaded  of  them  than  we  are  of  any  thing 
that  we  ourselves  may  seem  to  compreliend  or  understand. 
Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34. 

'Tis  chicanery  in  the  word :  a  free-thinker,  in  this  self- 
evident  proposition,  is  any  man  that  uses  his  understanding, 
that  is,  that  thinks  at  all ;  a  very  comprehensive  definition. 
Bentley.   Of  Free-Thinking. 

And  here  I  shall  not  restrain  righteousness  to  the  particu- 
lar virtue  of  justice  but  enlarge  it  according  to  the  genius 
and  straine  of  the  hook  of  the  Proverbs,  in  which  the  words 
wisdom  and  righteousness  are  commonly  used  very  com- 
prehensively  so  as  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Though  it  be  an  ordinary  saying  among  us,  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  yet  I  fear  it  is  not  so  generally  and  truly 
understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  so  easy  to  be  explained,  as 
it  may  seem  at  first  sight  by  rea^ion  of  its  extent  and  com- 
prehensiveness.—Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12D. 

Lastlv.  though  St.  Paul  were  an  excellent  apostle,  yet  he 
was  still  but  a  man,  and  a  man  on  earth  not  yet  in  heaven, 
a  viator,  not  a  comprchensor,  or  a  proficient,  not  yet  fully 
perfect,  or  so  immutably  confirmed  in  virtue  as  to  be  out  of 
all  danger  of  the  sin  of  pride,  which  even  the  angels  of  hea- 
ven fell  into.— .BiJ.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Alas !  by  different  steps  and  ways 

Our  modern  critics  aim  at  praise, 

And  rashly  in  the  learned  arts. 

They  judge  by  prejudice  and  parts. 

For  crauipt  by  a  contracted  soul. 

How  should  they  comprehend  the  -whole'.— Smart,  Fab.  1. 


Whether  then  composed  or  only  applied,  thus  much  must 
he  admitted,  that  in  learning,  sense,  energy,  and  compre- 
hensiveness, it  is  fully  equal  to  all  the  modern  dissertations 
on  the  equality  of  mankind,  and  it  has  one  advantage  over 
them,— that  it  is  in  rhraie. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  lo  the  Old  Whigs. 

C  O  -M  P  R  E  S  R  YT  E'  R I A  L,  adj.  Com,  and  pres- 
hijtcrial,  (q^.)  from  Gr.  Upis^vs,  seuex,  an  elder. 


number,  faitlifully  from  that  time  forward  feeds  his  parochial 


COM 

flock,  has  his  coequal  and  compresbylerial  power  to  ordain 
ministers  and  deacons  by  publick  jirayer,  and  vote  of  Christ's 
congregation  in  like  sort  as  he  himself  was  ordain'd,  and  is  it 
true  apostolick  bishop. — Milton.  Reform,  in  England,  b.  i. 

C  O  M  P  R  E'  S  S,  r.  ^  Sp.  Comprimir,  compres. 
Compre'ss,  7i.  I  ijoji;   It.  Comprimere ;   Fr. 

Compre'ssible.  I  Comprimer ;  Lat.  Compri- 
Compressibi'lity.  \mere,  compresstim,  {con,  and 
Compre'ssion.  I  premere,)    iVhich,    Vossius 

Compre'ssive.  I  thinks,  may  be  from  Gr. 
Compee'ssure.  j  Baprina,  pondus ;  because 
premere,  as  Perottus  says,  is  properly  to  lean  against 
j  any  thing  ciun  pondere.  See  To  Press. 
I  To  press  two  or  more  bodies  together,  seems 
always  to  imply  that  the  bodies  are  in  contact 
before  the  act  of  pressing  commences.  To  com- 
press is,  as  tho^ 
I      Fr.  Comprimer, — to  press,  to  squeeze,  to  thrust, 

close  or  strain  together,  ( Cotgrave. ) 
I      To  press, — implies  that  the  motion  or  action  is 
from  the  agent :   to  pull, — that  it  is  to  or  towards 
the  agent. 

The  bashfull  maide,  as  she  went  vp,  into  the  higher  roome 
The  warre-god  secretly  comprest. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

For  shall  we  say  he  [the  Devil]  caused  sometimes  thun- 

_      ders,  lightnings,  and  tempests ;  and  can  infect  the  air,  as 

tilings  about  the  law,  out-     weU  as  move  it  or  covipress  it ;  who  knows  not  that  these 

are  also  natural  ? 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  T. 


For,  although  this  solution  of  continuity  may  seem  to  be 
a  dilation,  yet  in  truth  it  is  a  compression  in  the  part  where 
the  evil  is  ;  which  happens  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
sliew'd  (when  we  spoke  of  the  motion  of  restitution!  it  doth 
to  stiff  bodies,  that  by  violence  are  compress'd  and  drawn  into 
a  less  capacious  figure,  than  their  nature  affects  ;  and  return 
into  their  own  state,  as  soon  as  the  mastring  violence  leaves 
them  at  liheity.-Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  35. 

Considering  the  brushiness  and  angulosity  of  the  parts  of 
the  air,  a  more  than  ordinary  motion  or  compressive  rest 
may  very  well  prove  painful  to  the  soul,  and  disharmonious 
to  lier  touch. — More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ill.  c.  1. 

According  as  the  superficies  of  the  same  body  is  better  or 

worse  disposed  to  reflection  of  light,  by  polishing,  or  by  ci.m- 

pressure  together,  or  the  like ;  so,  the  same  body  remaining 

the  same  in  substance,  will  show  it  self  of  a  different  colour. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  29. 

We  may  compare  the  soul  to  a  force,  which  has  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  tendency  many  ways,  but  acts  on  that  part 
only  where  it  finds  the  greatest  ease,  or  the  least  resistance. 
For  example :  Air  strongly  compressed  in  a  glass  receiver, 
will  break  the  glass  to  get  out.  It  presses  upon  every  part, 
but  at  last  makes  its  way  where  the  glass  is  weakest. 

Clarke.  Leibnitz.  Appendi::,  No.  3. 

Perhaps,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  air 

is  so  much  more  rarefiable  than  compressible,  as  most  readers 

will  be  prone  to  infer,  by  comparing  the  greatest  compression 

and  expansion  of  it  that  are  mentioned  in  these  experiments. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  608. 

And  yet  our  experiment  will  be  a  considerable  instance  of 
the  great  compressibility,  if  I  may  so  speak  of  the  air. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  507. 

The  same  strength  of  expression,  though  more  compressed, 
runs  through  his  historical  harangues,  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  and  adorns  his  public  orations. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  h.  i.  Let.  IB. 

They  who  can  form  parallels,  discover  consequences,  and 
multiply  conclusions,  are  best  pleased  with  involution  of 
argument  and  compression  of  thought ;  they  desire  only  to 
receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  which  they  may  branch  out 
by  their  own  powers,  to  have  the  way  of  truth  pointed  out, 
which  they  can  then  follow  without  a  guide. — Idler,  No.  70. 

CO'MPRIEST.     Lat.  Con,  wA  priest. 
A  fellow  priest. 

What  will  he  then  praise  them  for?  not  for  any  thing 
doing,  but  for  deferring  to  do,  for  deferring  to  chastise  his^ 
lew'd  and  insolent  compriests. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeciymnuus. 

COMPRFSE,  V.  \     Fr.  Comprins,  compris,  past 
CoMPRi'sAL,  n.      ^  psxt.  o(compre7idre.    Sec  To 
Comprehend,  and  Prise. 

To  take  within,  to  hold  \vithin  ;  to  contain,  to 
enclose,  to  embrace,  to  grasp. 

There  be  many  mo  wordes  spoken,  whiche  I  purposelye 
om\-tte  to  translate,  not  with  standynge  the  substaunce  of 
the  holy  sentence  is  herein  comprised. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 
Before  that  tpne,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  thousande 
thre  hi'ulred  Ixxv.  there  was  done  a  cruell  iustice  in  the  citye 
of  Burdeaux.  done  and  comprised  by  Sir  Thomas  Phelton, 
lieutenant  to  the  king  of  Englande,  in  the  marches  of  Bur- 
deux. — Berners,  Froissart,  Crotiycle,\o\.i.c.ilS. 
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Seven  hundred  horsemen  sent  from  the  kyng  of  Romans,  I 
hath  now  attaynid  our  camp  ;  which  I  esteme  so  strong  and 
potent,  that  hyt  were  ahle  in  my  judgment,  to  discomfit  the 
Turque  and  his  armie,  comprizinri  an  hundred  thousand  of 
as  gud  fyghtyng  men  as  ever  hec  was  capiten  of. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  11.  Pace,  to  the  Emperor, 

But  for  England  an  old  epigrammatist  made  these  [verses] 

with  a  prosopoposia  of  nature,  the  indulgent  mother  to  Eng- 

gland,  which  doth  comprise  as  much  as  the  best  wittes  can 

now  conceiue  in  that  belialfe. — Camden.  Remains,  Britain, 

Tliis  said  ;  th'  heroicke  sire 

Gaue  him  his  mother;  wliose  faire  eyes,  fresh  streames  of 

loue's  salt  fire, 
Billow'd  on  her  soft  cheeks,  to  heare,  the  last  of  Hector's 

In  which  his  vows  compris^e  the  summe,  of  all  she  did 

beseech 
In  her  wisiit  comfort.         Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad, 'b.\\. 

1  ohsffved  to  you,  that  all  four  might  be  comprized  in  this 
one  general  proposition,  viz.  that  it  is  required  of  Christians, 
who  have  been  wilful  sinners,  sihcerely  to  endeavour  for  the 
future  to  practice  tlie  whole  will  of  God,  any  ways  made 
known  to  them ;  and  that,  without  this  amendment,  and 
sincere,  universal  obedience,  the  gospel  gives  them  no 
erouhd  of  hopes  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  eternal  life. 
Hoadly.   Works,  vol.  ill.  Ser.  4. 

It  [slander]  is  a  complication,  a  comprisal,  a  collection 
and  summe  of  all  wickedness.— £arro«',  vol.  i.  Ser.  IS. 

■\Miatever  was  by  them  decreed,  either  in  the  declaration 
of  Christian  belief,  or  refutation  of  heresy,  may  all  be  com- 
prised, as  judicious  Hooker  well  noteth,  in  four  words, 
"  truly,  perfectly,  indivisibly,  distinctly,"  truly  God,  per- 
fectly man,  indivisibly  one  person,  distinctly  two  natures. 
£p.  Jlarne.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  7. 

CO'MPROBATE,  t).  "V        It.    Comprobazione  s 

Co'MPRon.\TE,  adj,         >  Sp.  Comprobai;     com- 

Comprob.y'tion.  J  probacion ;    Lat.  Com- 

probare,  comprobatum,   (con,  ami  probare,)  ivhich 

Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Prof-ian,  to  prove. 

To  prove  conjointlj- ;  to  form  a  joint  proof. 
The  noun  seems  also  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  approbation.      See  Approb.\te. 

For  as  well  that  sentence,  as  al  other  before  rehersed,  doo 
comprobate  with  holy  Scripture,  that  God  is  the  fountain  of 
sapience,  lyke  as  he  is  the  souerayne  begj'nnyng  of  all 
generation. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

Nor  besides  this  haue  I  nothing  spoken  of  the  general 
counsails,  condempning  your  part  by  good  and  substantial 
aucthorite,  comprobate  and  corroborate  by  ye  whole  body  of 
Christedom.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1S7. 

As  we  trust  ye  that  be  the  heads  and  rulers  [of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford]  for  the  coniprobation  and  declaration  of 
particular  good  minds,  ye  will  not  faile  to  do  accordingly, 
and  so  by  your  diligence  to  be  shew'd  hereafter,  to  redeem 
the  errors  and  delaies  past. 

Burnet.  Rec.  b.  iii.  pt.  iii.  No.  17.  Let.  of  Hen.  Fill. 

He  [King  Henry  VIII.]  proueth  and  defendeth  his  manage 
•with  Queene  Anne,  to  be  iust  and  lawfull,  both  by  the 
authority  of  God's  word,  and  the  cnmprobntion  of  the  best 
and  most  famous  learned  men  and  vniuersities,  and  also  by 
the  assent  of  the  whole  realme. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  951. 

COMPRODU'CTION,  n.  Lat.  Con,  pro,  and 
diiccrc,  cliim,  to  lead,  draw,  or  bring  ;  producere,  to 
bring  forth. 

He  that  observeth  the  rudimental  spring  of  seeds,  shall 
find  strict  rule,  altho'  not  after  this  order.  How  little  is 
required  unto  effectual  generation,  and  in  what  diminutives 
the  plastic  principle  lodgetli.  is  exemplified  in  seeds,  wherein 
the  greater  mass  affords  so  little  comproduction. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

CO'MPROMISE,  ^).^        Lat.     Compromiiiere, 

Co'mpromise,  n,  I  m««i;  Fr.  Cumpromettre; 

CoMPKOMi'ssiON.  f\t.   Compromettere ;    Sp. 

Co'mpromit,  r.  J   Cnmpromder.  Cotgrave 

explains  the  Fr.  noun,  Compromis;  "  a  mutual 
promise  of  adversaries  to  refer  their  differences 
unto  arbitrament."     To  compromise  is,  also — 

To  arrange,  adjust,  or  settle,  vifithout  the  inter- 
vention of  arbiters ;  usually  attended  with  mutual 
concessions. 


Also  I  do  send  herewith  in  French,  how  King  Edward  the 
First  was  received  and  taken  to  hf  suiircnm  l.cni  in  Scot- 
land, by  all  th(i^  ■  :''..i(  lif'  t'  11.!'   i  ■  ,■    •  i..  .■!,    ,  ii  ■■,  -.  .i  >r,i:];ind, 

and  the  cow/i'  '  ;  :  i  1  King 

Edward  the  Fn^i   in    i.r.n  ii  ;,i,    n:  :   mm,   «!,ii;i  nf  all 

Bui  net.  Kccurus,  No.  1).  Bp.  Tunsial's  Letter. 
In  witnesse  of  the  whiche  thyng,  to  tliis  present  com- 
promise, my  said  Iprde  of  Gloucester,  hath  subscribed  his 
name  with  his  awne  hande— Humfrey  Gloucester. 

Hall.  Hen.  Vl.  an.  -1. 
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Also  the  same  lord  cardinal,  at  many  times  when  any 
houses  of  religion  have  been  void,  he  hath  sent  his  officers 
thither,  and  with  crafty  persuasions  hath  induced  them  to 
compromit  their  election  in  him. 

State  Trials.  Cardinal  Wolsmj,  an.  1529. 

Compromytlynge  them  selfes  in  the  name  of  all  theyr 
countrey,  to  abyde  and  perfornie  all  suche  sentence  and 
award  as  shulde  by  hym  be  gj'uen. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  Iii.  c.  4. 

And  the  thirde  is  a  compromyssioii  to  be  made  of  such 
partys,  as  either  themperour  or  the  Frenche  kyng  have  in 
the  Duchie  of  Mylain,  into  the  Poope's  hands  per  viam  de- 
positi. — Strype.  Records,  No.  12.   Wolsey,  to  Sec.  Pace. 

The  controversie  may  easily  be  compromized  by  this  dis- 
tinction.—fwHer.  General  Worthies,  c.  6. 


Yet  by  mediation  of  his  friends,  the  matter  came  to  a 
compromise,  and  the  land  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  father 
and  Sonne,  but  with  such  partiality  that  the  better  part 
westward  was  allotted  to  Ethelbald. 

Speed.  Ethelwolfe,  an.  838. 

For  there  being  so  many  ways  of  making  great  sins  little, 
and  little  sins  none  at  all,  found  out  by  the  folly  of  men  and 
the  craft  of  the  devil,  a  great  portion  of  God's  right,  and  the 
duty  we  owe  to  him,  is  by  way  of  compromise  and  agreement 
left  as  a  portion  to  carelesness  and  folly. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  3.  s.  4. 

For  Christians  to  prosecute  one  another  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  infidels,  for  those  injuries,  which  theymight  fairly 
compromise  by  the  arbitration  and  decision  of  persons  of 
their  own  body,  was  a  thing  that  reflected  an  high  disgrace, 
and  left  a  great  scandal  on  the  Christian  religion. 

South,  vol.  X.  Ser.  8. 

Tlie  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced,  will  not 
admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation. 

Junius,  Let.  35. 

COMPROVI'NCIAL.     Lat.  Con,  and  provin- 
cialis.  Provinces  are  so  called,  because  the  Roman 
people  ens  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vicit,  (  Festus. ) 
Of  the  same  province. 

He  the  six  islands  comprouinciall 
In  ancient  times  vnto  great  Britaunee, 
Shall  to  the  same  reduce,  and  to  him  call 
Their  sundry  kings  to  do  their  homage  seuerall. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


COMPT,  V, 
CoMPT,  or 
CouN.T,  n, 
Co'mpter,  or 

Co'UNTER. 

Co'mptable,  or 

Co'UNTABLE. 

Co'mptless,  or 

Co'uNTLESS. 


Fr.  Compter;  It.  Contare  i 
Lat.  Computare,  from  con, 
and  putare,  of  unsettled  etVT 
mology.      See  Accompt. 

To  reckon,  to  number,  to 
calculate,  to  tell. 

Countour,  in  Chaucer,  is 
counting-house ;  also  arithme- 
tician. 


Counter, — the  coin ;  also,  that  upon  which  the 
coin  is  counted, 

Comptnble, — that  may  be  compted.  Also  ac- 
countable (actively), — that  can,  or  may,  or  will 
account ;  or  render  an  account ,-  submit,  or  con- 
cede. 

Caton  counlelh  Mt  nought,  and  canonistres  at  lesse. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  163. 
For  present  time  abideth  nought 
It  is  more  swift  than  any  thought, 
So  little  while  it  doth  endure 
That  there  nis  compt  ne  measm-e.— C"/io«cfr.  R.  of  the  R. 

The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men. 
As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare  : 
Of  all  hir  art  ne  count  I  not  a  tare. 

Id.  The  Revcs  Talc,  v.  4054. 
Up  to  hire  husbond  is  this  wyf  ygon. 
And  knocketh  at  his  countour  tioldely. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,143. 
That  though  Argus  the  noble  countour 
Sate  to  reken  in  his  countour. 
Yet  should  he  faile  to  reken  euen 
The  wonders  me  met  in  my  sweuen.— 7rf.  Breame. 
Florent  behight  hir  good  enough, 
Of  londe,  of  rent,  of  parke,  of  plough  : 
But  all  that  counlelh  she  at  nought.— Goiccr.  Con.  A.  b.1. 
For  if  our  stories  certein  be  and  iust 
There  were  that  saw  such  mischief  should  be  done, 
And  warning  gaue,  which  compted  were  in  sort 
As  sad  devines  in  matter  but  of  sport, 

Vnceriaine  Auclors.  Of  the  troubled  Commonwealth,  §t. 
Let  Creside  be  in  cnmpl 

and  number  of  the  mo 
Vnw  for  her  lightnesse  may  presume 

with  falsest  on  the  row. 

Turberville.  Disprayse  of  Woman,  ^-c. 
Curyowsly  he  can  both  counter  and  knok. 

Skclion.  Againste  u  comely  Coystroi^'iic 
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There  was  counteryng  of  carols  in  meter  and  in  ueree 
So  many,  that  long  it  were  to  reherce. 

Skellon.  The  Crowne  of  LaureU, 
He  hath  abundance  of  gold  and  siluer  in  his  owne  handes 
or  treasurie :  but  the  most  part  of  his  know  not  a  crowne 
from  a  counter,  nor  gold  from  copper. 

Hackluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

That  the  same  governors  take  the  keys  from  the  proctors 

and  other  officers  ;  and  to  govern  the  house,  and  to  receive 

all  rents,  and  make  all  payments,  and  to  be  countable  to 

the  king's  grace  thereof. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1535. 
Our  Roman  youths  they  learne  the  subtle  wayes 
How  to  divide  into  a  hundred  parts, 
A  pound,  or  piece,  by  their  long  compting  arts. 

B.Jonson.  Horace,  -irte  of  Poelrie. 
Row.  And  your  money, 
Wliich  since  you  are  so  stubborn,  if  I  forfeit, 
IMake  me  a  Jack  o'Lent,  and  break  my  shins 
For  mitag'd  points  and  compters. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.   Woman's  Prize,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Whereat  the  archbishop  making  delayes,  not  well  con- 
tented at  the  matter,  he  was  so  called  vpon,  that  eyther  he 
should  be  comptable  to  the  king  for  the  money,  or  else  he 
should  incurre  presant  daunger. — Grafton.  Hen.  II.  an.  9. 

Good  beauties,  let  mee  sustaine  no  scorne ;  I  am  very 
comptible,  euen  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Acti.  60.6. 
Let,  witli  her  stafle,  my  yet-youth  govern  well 
In  pastures  fair  the  flock  of  Israel 
A  compt-less  flock,  a  flock  so  great  (indeed) 
As  of  a  Shepheard  sent  from  heav'n  had  need. 

Du  Bartas.  The  Magnificence,  b.  ii. 
But  these  fancies  are  now  so  generally  cried  downe  that 
to  reuiue  them  would  be  counted  no  lesse  then  folly,  and  to 
defend  them  absurdity. — Hakewill.  Apology,  p.  263 

Iren.  Sure  Eudox.  The  evils  which  you  desire  to  be  re- 
counted are  very  many,  and  almost  countable  with  those 
which  were  hidden  in  the  basket  of  Pandora. 

Spenser.  On  Ireland,  vol.  viii.  p.  300. 

Nature  itself  cannot  err :  and  as  men  abound  in  copious- 
ness of  language  ;  so  they  become  more  wise  or  more  mad 
than  ordinary.  For  words  are  wise  men's  couniers,  they  do 
but  reckon  by  them  :  but  they  are  the  money  of  fools,  that 
value  them  by  authority  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Cicero,  or  a 
Thomas,  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever,  if'but  a  man. 

Hobbs.    Of  Man,  pt  i. 

But,  oh  !  her  mind,  that  Orcus,  which  includes 

Legions  of  mischief,  countless  multitudes 

Of  fonner  curses,  projects  unmade  up, 

Abuses  yet  unfashion'd.  Bonne.  Julia,  Elegy  15, 
This  counter-caster. 

He  (in  good  time)  must  his  lieutenant  be, 

And  I  (blesse  the  marke)  his  Mooreship's  auntient. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Acti.  sc.  I, 

Then  from  the  compter  he  takes  down  the  file 

And  with  prescriptions  lights  the  solemn  pile. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  3. 

For  then  to  sacrifice  a  bullock. 

Or,  now  and  then  a  child,  to  Moloch, 

They  count  a  vile  abomination, 

But'not  to  slaughter  a  whole  nation. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Besides  they  loll  upon  their  counters  half  an  hour  longer 
than  they  need,  to  drive  away  other  customers  who  are  to 
share  their  impertinences  with  the  miUiner,  or  go  to  another 
s\\o^,— Spectator,  No.  156. 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet. 

Am  loth  to  lend,  or  run  in  debt. 

No  compter-icrits  me  agitate.  Green.  Tlie  Spleen. 

There  is  no  equality  among  us ;  we  are  not  fellow-citizens, 
if  the  mariner  who  lands  on  the  quay,  does  not  rest  on  as 
firm  legal  ground  as  the  merchant  who  sits  in  his  compting- 
house.— Burke.  To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

I  would  not  be  that  guilty  man, 

With  all  his  golden  store ; 
Nor  change  my  lot  witk  any  wretch, 

That  counts  his  thousands  o'er.  Logan.  A  Talc 

He  inspires 

Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  vi. 

COMPTRO'L,  t;.     See  Control. 

COMPU'LSION.     See  Compel. 

COMPU'NCT,  u.  ^         Vr.  Compunction ;     It. 
Compii'nct,  adj,  Compugnere,  compmilivne ; 

Compli'ncted,  adj.  I  Sp.  Compungir,  cumpun- 
Compu'nction.  fcion;  h:it/ Compungere, 
CoMPc'NCTiors.  I  ctum,  (con,  and  puni/ere,) 
CoMPii'.vcTiVE.  J  to  prick.  JLaternm  com- 
punctiuncs,  in  Plini/,   (xxi.  19,)   is    rendered    by 
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Holland,  "  The  stitches  of  the  side."  In  English, 
Compunct,  the  verb,  is  out  of  use.  Compimctioji, 
^mct. )  is  applied  to — 

The  stings,  stitches,  or  pricks  of  conscience ; 
to  the  pangs  attending  guilt,  or  the  recollection 
of  guilt ;  remorse,  contrition.  And  sec  the 
example  from  Mode. 

Whanne  thei  herrten  these  thingis  thei  wereu  compunct  in 
herte,  and  thei  seiden  to  Petir  and  to  othire  apostles,'  bri- 
theren,  what  shulen  we  ioa'.—Wiclif.  Dcdis,  c.  2. 

God  ghaf  to  him  a  spyryt  of  compunccioun,  ighen  that 
thei  se  not,  and  eeris  that  thei  heere  not  into  this  dai. 

Id.  Romaynes,  c.  11. 

And  contraryewise  they  whom  it  behoued  moste  of  all  to 
■vnderstand,  that  these  thjnges  ^^er  proniysed  bv  the  holy 
saiynsesofthe  prophetes  m  1  who  il  o  seemed  to  be  ye  very 
pill'ours  of  al  deuout  holiii  ) 
teous  goodnes  of  God  bt 
felt  no  maner  compunccio 
neither  at  John's  preach}  n^ 


f  s  d  the  boun- 
in  and  haue 
I  imendment, 


Lule, 


The  Englishman's  custome  wa's  that  he  that  should  be 
lunsecrated  to  lawful  -narfare,  should  the  euenuij  before 
the  day  of  his  coniecration  to  some  bishoppe,  abbott, 
monke,  or  priest,  contrite  and  compunct,  make  confession 
of  his  sinnes,  and  absolued,  should  continue  all  night  m  the 
church,  and  giue  himselfe  to  prayers,  deuotions,  and  afflic- 
tions.—S/ow.  miliam  the  Conqueror,  an.  10S6. 

The  king  [Edgar]  terrified  with  these  thundering  words 
of  Dunstan  and  compuncted  with  inward  repentance  of  his 
sinne  perpetrated,  fell  downe  with  weeping  at  the  feet  of 
Dunstan.— J'oj;.  Martyrs,  p.  141. 

But  he  being  greatly  compuncted  and  troubled  in  his  con- 
science for  disenibling  with  the  truth  and  called  afterwarde 
before  the  lord  chief  judge  answered  so  directly,  that  he  was 
condemned  for  the  same,  and  burned  in  Prouince. 

Id.  lb.  p.  825. 
But  shame  forbids  mo  for  to  tell  the  rest, 
It  me  abhors  to  shew  what  did  ensue  : 
And  yet  because  it  moueth  in  my  breast 
Compunclion  still,  and  was  God  wot  too  true, 
I'l  farther  tell  whence  my  dlstruction  grue. 

Mirrour  for  Mayisirates,  p.  51. 

Compunction  is  a  turning  in  the  affections  and  passions 
of  the  mind ;  and  that  not  one  passion  only,  hut  of  eveiy 
passion  wheremth  we  abhor  and  fiye  a  thing  as  evil :  as  fear, 
grief  and  hate ;  for  we  must  turn  with  our  whole  hearts. 

Mede.  Works,\>.i.  Dis.25. 

Stop  vp  th'  accesse,  and  passage  to  remorse. 

That  no  compunclions  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keepe  peace  betweene 

Th'  eff'ect,  and  Int.—Shahespenre.  Macbelli,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 


Repentance,  extorted  from  us  by  the  prospect  of  death, 
can  be  only  a  sorrow  for  sin ;  perhaps  rendered  more  pas- 
sionate by  our  present  fears.  And  this  being  only  sorrow, 
and  compunction,  and  perhaps  a  Rood  resolution ;  it  i.s  plain 
that  still  these  are  only  the  =>•  "«  !n  t'>»  r'  pentance  of  a 
sinner:  and  not  complete  in  i  ;:;.:!.    ,  i.,     :'  jt<;  parts. 

/.'  ,  vol.iii.  Ser.15. 

Add  to  all  this  the  conip.r:^        ',  v, ;  r     h  a  man  feels, 

when  he  is  obliged  to  discouiitcu.iinu  in  .nuuis.  perhaps,  by 
his  station,  to  punish,  those  crimes  in  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  freely  indulged  himself:  and  how  uneasy  the  veiy 
discharge  of  his  duty  is  thus  rendered  to  him. 

Hurd.   Worlts,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  27. 

f'OMPU'PII/,  n.     Lat.  Con,  pnpiUus  a  pupus, 
hoc  est,  piier,  (Vossius.) 
A  fellow  pupil. 

Donne,  and  his  sometime  compupil  in  Cambridge,  that 
married  him,  namely,  Samuel  Brook. 

Walton.  Life  of  Donne. 

C  O  M  P  U  R  G  A' T I O  N,  n.  ■)      Lat.  Compurgare,  '[ 
Complrg.^'tok.  )  atum,  (con,  and  pw- 

gare,)  to  cleanse;  It.  Compiirgatore ;  Sp.  Compur- 
gar,  compurgadoi:  See  the  example  fi'om  Priestley;  1 
ar.'l,  under' Co-juROR,  the  form  of  the  oath.  ' 

"  F'r.  Compvryateur, — one  who  by  oath  justifies  j 
thR  (innocency)  report  or  oath  of  another," 
(  Cotgrave. )  ! 

I 
lie  putteth  him  to  no  farther  busines  at  al,  but  also  yf  it  ' 
be  not  so  fully  cleared,  but  that  there  remaine  some  tokens 
of  suspicion,  of  whiche  he  think  it  good  to  purye  him  by  the 
othe  of  himself  &  some  other  compurgaiours  with  him,  he 
putlcth  him  after  the  puryalion  vnto  no  penaunce  neither. 
Sir  T.  More.  Il'ories,  p.  9S6. 


Neither  doubt  I  but  all  they  who  know  me,  and  amongst 
them  many  persons  of  place  and  quality,  will  say  they  have  I 
reison  in  this  matter  to  be  my  compurgators. 

Chillingworth.  Itel.  of  Proi.  Pref.  j 

The  oath  of  purgation  was  subs!  ituted  in  the  place  of 
battle,  the  defendant  bringing  along  with  him  into  the  court 
certain  persons  called  compurgators,  who  after  he  had  sworn  • 
to  his  own  innocence,  all  swore  that  his  oath  was  true.— 
Lastly,  the  oath  of  compurgation  gave  place  to  juries. 

Priestley.  Lectures  on  History,  pt.  v.  Lect.  4S. 

COMPU'TE,  t;.  ^  See  Compt.  It.  Compu- 
Comp[/te,  n.  I  tare ;  Sp.  Computar ;  Fr. 
Compi/ter.  I   Computisle;  La.t.  Computare, 

Co'mputist.  f  {cojt,  andputare.) 

Compu'table.  I  To  number,  to  reckon,  to 
Compdta'tion.    j  calculate.  1 

So  great  base  and  fogge  did  hang  vpon  the  coast,  as  neither 
we  mighte  discerne  the  land  well,  nor  take  the  sun's  height, 
but  by  our  best  computation  we  were  then  in  the  fifty- one 
degrees  ot  latituie.—Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 

Wherevpon  some  haue  been  so  bold  as  to  tell  vs,  that  the 
yeares  Moses  there  speakes  of,  are  not  to  be  computed  as 
ours,  but  were  somewhat  aboue  the  monethly  yeare  con-  ' 
tayning  in  them  thirty-six  dayes  which  is  a  number  qua-  ' 
drate,  being  made  vp  of  six  times  six. 

Hakewilt.  Apologie,  p.  156. 

Thirdly;  the  compute  may  be  unjust  not  only  in  the  strict 
acception,  of  a  few  dales  or  hours,  but  in  the  latitude  also 
of  some  years,  and  this  may  happen  from  the  different  com- 
pute of  years  in  divers  nations,  and  even  such  as  did  main- 
tain the  most  probable  way  of  account. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  am  not  at  all  affraid  to  be  called  to 
so  strict  an  account,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be 
gainer  upon  the  whole  compute. 

More.  Appendix  to  the  Defence,  c.  3. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  and  most  men  likewise  know,  that 

the  calenders  of  these  computer.-:,  and  the  accounts  of  these 

dayes  are  very  difl'erent,  the  Greeks  dissenting  from  the 

Latines,  and  the  Latines  from  each  other. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Thus  while  we  conceive  we  have  the  account  of  a  year  in 
365  daj's,  exact  enquirers  and  computists  will  tell  us,  that 
we  escape  six  houres,  that  is  a  quarter  of  a  d.iy. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

Our  forefathers  attaining  unto  S  or  900  yeares,  had  not 
their  climacters  computable  bv  digits,  or  as  we  do  account 
them.— irf.  Ji.  b.iv.  c.  12. 

Now  to  the  end  that  the  computation  of  the  times  to  come, 
might  from  the  new  kalands  of  .Tanuarie  agree  the  better, 
betweene  November  and  December,  he  put  two  other 
moneths.  So  as,  that  yeare  wherein  all  this  was  ordained, 
had  fifteen  m.oneths,  reckoning  the  ordinarie  interlaced 
moneth,  which  by  course  and  custome  fell  iust  upon  the 
said  yeare. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  17. 

I  could  demonstrate  every  pore. 

Where  memory  lays  up  all  her  store  ; 

And  to  an  inch  compute  the  station 

'Twixt  judgment  and  imagination. — Prior.  Alma 


According  to  the  observations  of  Mersennus,  a  bulkt  shot 
out  of  a  great  gun,  flies  nioetv-two  fathoms  in  a  second  of 
time,  which  is  equal  to  589J  feet  English  ;  and  according  to 
the  computation  of  Mr.  Huygens,  it  would  be  twenty-five 
years  in  passing  from  the  eaith  to  the  .sun. 

Derham.  I  I  ,  b.  i.  c.  1.  n.  4. 

In  which  case  his  [Ch  .  '  to  that  of  the 

swiftest  barb,  as  four  tu  .  '         .       i,  arcoidmg  to 

Dr.  Maty's  computation,  lu\^.i;,„  ..l  ^v..}  uuund  a  space  of 
ground  equal  in  length  to  twenty-three  feet  loyal,— the  latter 
only  that  of  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  royal. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.   Tiie  Horse.  . 

Of  time,  on  all  occasions,  he  [Swift]  was  an  excellent  com-  ' 
puter,  and  knew  the  minutes  required  to  every  common 
operation.— /oAhsob.  Life  of  Swift. 

CO'MRADE.  Sp.  Camcrada;  It.  Camerata ; 
Fr.  Camerade ;  "  A  camerade,  or  chamber-fellow ; 
a  company  that  belongs  to,  or  is  ever  lodged  in, 
one  chamber,  tent,  or  cabin,"  (  Cotgrave. )  From 
Camera,  a  chamber;  Gr.Ka/t«pa,  tectum  arcuatum.  i 
Generally  a  camerade  or  comrade,  is — 

A  companion  or  associate,  a  fellow,  (sc.)  ser- 
vant, soldier,  &c. 

Then  make  provision  for  your  slavering  hounds, 
■\^lien  you  come  drunk  from  an  alehouse,  after  hunting, 
With  your  clowns  and  comrades,  as  if  all  were  yours,  ! 

You  the  lord  paramount,  and  I  the  drudge. 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

ifidences 

rades  one  with  another:  but  is  mean  and  rude". 

vclyn.  Character  of  England.  ■ 
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He  doth  affirm  of  his  own  experience,  that  trying  this  feat 
upon  some  of  his  comerades  when  he  was  young,  one  that 
had  gormundized  much  beef  upon  taking  the  potion,  strongly 
imagined  himself  to  be  surrounded  with  bulls,  that  would  be 
ever  and  anon  running  upon  him  with  their  horns.' 

More.  Of  Enthusiasm,  s.  9. 
God  permitted  them 

To  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fetter'd  send  thee 

Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 

Among  the  slaves  and  asses  thy  comrades. 

As  good  for  nothing  else.— Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  two  squadrons,  were  calm 
spectators  of  the  rout  of  their  comrades;  for  they  were 
drawn  up  at  a  great  distance  behind,  out  of  the  re-ich  of  our 
shot,  having  halted  on  our  tirst  approach,  and  never  advanc 
ing  a  step  afterwards. — Anson.  Voij.  Mo.  the  World,  b.ii.  c.12. 

COM-ROGUE.     Ungne  from  A.  S.  Wiig-an, 
to  cover,  to  cloak.     One  who  cloaks  or  covers, 
(sc.)  his  fraudulent  designs,  under  fair  pretences. 
A  fellow-rogue. 

Hold.  No  don  pimp,  you  may  seek  them 
In  Bridewell,  or  the  hole ;  here  are  none  of  your  corn- 
rogues.  Massinger.  City  Madam,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

But  by  what  name  so  ever  you  call  it,  here  will  be  a 
masque,  and  shall  be  a  masque,  when  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  comrogues  shall  sit  disguis'd  in  the  stocks. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Masque  of  Augures. 

CON,!;.  ^  Goih.  Cunnan ;  k.S.Ccnnan, 
Co'nner.  \cunnan ;  Dut.  and  Ger.  jSfennc?!, 
Co'nning,  78.  ^  honnen,  kunnen ;  Sw.Kanna,  sen- 
Co'nninglt,  j  sibus  experiri,  sentire,  to  expe- 
rience by  the  senses,  to  feel. 

To  feel  or  cause  to  feel ;  to  see  or  perceive,  or 
cause  to  see  or  perceive  ;  to  know  or  make  known ; 
to  acknowledge ;  to  learn,  or  teach.  To  lien  is 
still  in  common  use  in  the  North.     See  Can,  and 

CCNDY. 

I  conn  you  thanks,  Skinner  says,  is  altogether 
in  the  Gr.  idiom,  as  x"?"'  "'^^ !  X'^P"'  yivojuKw. 
To  con  thank,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is  to  be  pleased, 
to  be  obliged;  Sgavoir  gre, — to  con  maugre ;  to 
be  displeased,—  Sgavoir  mal  gre. 

Cunning,  (now  written  cunning,)  is  knowledge, 
science.      See  Ginning. 
Eiired  sent  title  Inglond  Sir  Edward  his  Sonne 
Wall  his  letter  sealed,  and  thanke  wild  he  tham  conne. 
And  blithely  tille  Inglond  wild  he  com  ageyn. 
If  he  myght  on  tham  troste  that  thei  were  certayn. 

R.  Bruujie,  p.  45. 
Now  failleth  this  folke,  bothe  sowers  and  shupman 
Nothr  thei  knoweth  ne  oonnelh.  o  cours  by  a  nother. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  291. 
Whough  shulde  thei  tcchen  the  God,  that  con  non  hem- 
sclue.  Id.  Crede. 

Then  said  Melibee  ;  I  shall  not  conne  answere  unto  so 
many  faire  resons  as  ye  putten  to  me,  and  shewen. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Should  I  tbcrefoio  conne  him  maugre 
:^      '  >  i\  not  he.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

.'.11  I        lUliofcurtesie 

^^         ■  .  -        L    .h.it  she  hath  wonne 

The  t"lu«^l.ip  of  so  good  owe.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.ii. 

This  welle  of  mercie.  Caste's  moder  swete 

I  lo^ed  ahvay,  as  after  my  conning. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,587, 
A^trnnomie  is  the  science 
Oi  wisdome  and  of  high  conninge. 
Which  maketh  a  man  of  knowleching. 
Of  starres  in  the  fermament. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

For  it  were  not  possible  for  a  man  to  vtter  neither  more 
conning,  nor  more  conyngly.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  S. 

Notwithstandyng,  for  as  moclie  as  the  sayd  warkes  be 
very  longe,  and  do  require  therefore  a  great  tyme  to  be  all 
learned  and  hanned ;  some  Latine  auct'our  wolde  be  tlier- 
fore  myxt,  and  specially  Virgile. 

Sir  T.  Elgot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

S"li''i""il'  "  '  ''■  r  Ihis  open  shame,  and  seeing  the  mo.st 
P"i!  '..ihsdesirousstillof  war,  though  their 

t""-'  '      .   liar  of  the  proclamation,  he  fained 

hinix   :  i'l  1 ,i     1  liis  wits,  and  caused  it  to  be  given  out 

that  Solon  was  bcnnr.e  a  fool :  and  secretly  he  had  made 
certain  lamentable  verses,  which  be  had  conned  without 
book  to  sing  abroad  the  cHy.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  69. 

Our  creed  leads  us  on  to  a  belief  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  'tis  well  we  have  all  conn'd  ills  name 
there,  for  otherwise  I  should  much  fear  that  it  would  be 
said  of  many  nominal  Christians,  what  is  reported  of  the 
Ephesian  disciples,  Acts,  xix.  2.  They  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  an  Holy  Ghost  or  no. 

Iluntmond.   IVork.i,  \u\.  iv.  p.  073 


CON 


)urse  this  lesson  1  did  con 
•ile  assurance  there  was  none. 
Minour/ur  Magislrales,  p.  556. 

But  shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale  of  truth. 
Which  I  cond  of  TitsTus  in  my  youth, 
Keeping  his  sheepe  on  the  hilles  in  Kent. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  February. 

But  ah  !  too  well  I  iv-ote  my  humble  vayne, 
And  how  my  rimes  bene  rugged  and  vnkempt : 
Yet  as  I  cunne,  my  conning  I  will  strayne. — Id.  lb.  Nov. 


For,  at 

One  is  sw 

In  the  i 


aw-day  or  mote  of  the  hale, 
)  serve  our  soveraigne  the  king, 
t  office  of  a  Conner  of  ale. 
F,  Beaumont.  The  Ex-ale-laik 


of  Ale. 


Besides  the  consternation  that  all  men  must  needs  be  in 
at  such  a  time,  especially  if  the  ship,  by  any  unforeseen 
accident,  should  prove  unruly,  as  by  the  mistake  of  the  man 
at  helm,  or  he  that  conns,  or  by  her  broacliing  to  against  all  , 
endeavours,  which  often  happens  when  a  fierce  gust  comes,  i 
Dampier.  Voyages.  On  the  Trade  Winds. 

The  books,  of  which  I'm  chiefly  fond, 
Are  such  as  you  have  whilom  conti'd. 

Prior.  Another  Epislle  to  F.  Shepherd,  Esq.  \ 

In  ancient  times,  as  bards  indite,  i 

(If  clerks  have  cona'd  the  records  right) 
A  peacock  reign'd,  whose  glorious  sway 
His  subjects  with  delight  obey. 

Swift.  The  Pheasant  and  the  Lark. 

Judge  for  yourself;  nor  wait  with  timid  phlegm 

Till  some  illustrious  pedant  hum  or  hem. 

The  lords  who  starv'd  old  Ben  were  learn'dly  fond 

"  "  conn'd. 

',  yonny  Critic. 


CONCA'MERATE,  v.  )      Lat.    Concai 
Concamer.\'tion.  ]  atum,  (com,  and  camc- 

rare,)  camera;   Gr.  Ka/j-apa,  fornix,  tectum  arcua- 

tum.      See  Chamber,  and  Comrade. 

To  hollow  out,  to  arch,  to  make,  form,  or  shape, 

into  a  concave  or  convex  form. 


!  Other. — Grew.  Museum. 

■e  then  to  dense 
easily  bend,  by 
!  can  be  reduced 
)  due  figure  by  hewing. — Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  4. 


CON 

The  earth  as  if  afraid  of  blood  and  wounds, 
Trembles  in  terrour  of  these  falling  Wows  ; 

The  hollow  concaves  give  out  groaning  sounds 
And  sighing  murmurs,  to  lament  our  woes. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

Som  times 

He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  som  times  the  left, 
Now  shaves  with  level  wings  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towr'ing  high. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
From  off  a  hill,  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 

A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale. 

Shakespeare,  A  Loner's  Complaint. 

The  element  of  water  being  of  aliquid  and  flowing  nature, 
ran  downward  to  hollow  places  lying  low,  which  were  able 
to  receive  and  hold  them  ;  or  else  the  water  of  it  selfe  where 
it  staied  and  rested  made  concavities  and  hollow  places  un- 
derneath.—if  o/ianrf.  Plutarch,  p.  602. 

Yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion  is  concavously  in- 
verted, and  hath  its  spine  depressed. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds 
it ;  look  up  into  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  liave  all 
the  prospect  of  it ;  the  entire  concavity  falls  into  your  eye  at 
once.— 5;)cc/o(or,  No.  315. 

The  concavons  part  of  the  liver  was  called  eo-xiot,  i.  e.  be- 
longing to  the  family,  because  the  signs  observed  there  con- 
cerned themselves  and  their  friends. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  c.  H. 


CO'NCAUSE,  n.  A  cause  acting  in  unison 
with  another  cause.      See  Cause. 

The  power  of  all  these  he  ascribes  unto  the  efilcient, 
making  it  in  eflect  the  only  true  cause  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
all  the  rest  to  be  rather  as  instruments  unto  it,  than  con- 
causes  with  it.— Fotherby.  Alheoin.  p.  223. 

CONCE'AL,  V.  "J         Lat.  Con,    and    celare, 

Conce'alable.  (which   Vossius  and   Mar- 

Conce'aled,  adj.  I  tinius  derive  from  the  Cha!- 

Conce'aledly.  >  daic. )     Fr.   Cekr. 

Conce'aler.  I        To   hide,    keep    secret 

Conce'aling,  n.  I  cover,     cloak,     dissemble, 

Conce'alment.  )  (Cotgrave.) 


CONCA'TENATE.  >  Fr.  Concathcner,  con- 
Concatena'tion'.  )  cathetmlioii;  It.  Concnte- 
vare. ;  Lat.  Catena ,-  Gr.  Ka977,ua,  monile  dcpendens, 
from  Koeieo-Sai,  descendere,  dcmittere,  to  let  or  drop 
down.  Gesner  explains  Catena,  a  ligature  of  iron 
rintrs,  Martinius,  a  connected  series  of  rings  or 
links.      See  Chaim,  and  Catenation. 

To  link  or  chain,  to  tye  as  with  links  or  chains 
together. 

This  all  things  friendly  will  concatenate  : 

But  let  more  hardy  wits  that  truth  determinate. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  4.  s.  7. 

Those  long  and  subordinate  concatenations  of  instrumental 
serviceableness  of  such  things,  say  they,  is  but  our  fancy,  no 
design  of  any  first  cause. 

More.  App.  to  Antid.  against  Atheism,  c.  11. 

This  it  makes  out  more  distinctly,  by  enumerating  several 

faculties  and  functions  of  the  rational  soul ;  such  as to 

conceTve  and  demonstrate,  that  there  are  incommensurable 
lines,  and  surd  numbers;  to  make  ratiocinations  and  both 
cogent  and  concatenated  inferences  about  these  things. 

Boyle.    irorA-s,  vol.  V.  p.  517. 

There  is  that  concatenation  and  dependence  of  one  Chris- 
tian virtue  upon  another,  that  they  can  never  be  parted, 
but  all  go  together.— B;j.  Biveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  38. 

lie  who  has  ordained  that  all  parts  of  the  universe  should 
have  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  nud  opt-rate  regu- 
larly, by  a  due  concatenation  of  causes  and  t-ti'ects,  has  like- 
wise ordained  that  the  course  of  human  affairs  should  have 
its  progression  and  proportion. 

Bp.  Home.  Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  33. 

CO'NCAVE,  af//.  ^       Fr.  Concave ;     It,     and 
Co'ncave,  n.  I   Sp.  Concavo  ;  Lat.  Conva- 

Conca'vity.  V  vus,  {con,  and  cavuf;.)    See 

Co'ncavous.  I  Cave. 

Co'ncavously.  )  Hollow;  the  inner  sur- 
face of  a  bowl  is  called  concave,  the  outer  convc.v. 


Nor  wyde  ope  eares  the  thinges  of  trusi 
And  word  once  scapde,  away  'tis  gone 


■\Vherefore  all  thmgs  passed  in  his  name  :  and  the  ambas- 
sadour  not  stem  in  im  lhin„  tut  rather  concealed,  and  yet 
did  all  becTO«  in  i  good  inditing  in  that  lan- 

guage— Ha  I  u   p.  166. 

And  the  s  1    p  of  Rochester  did  neuer- 

thelesse  mal  i    uid  vttered  not  the  same 

to  f  ur  sa>d  souciai  in.  lui  i     i    i  any  of  his  honorable  coun- 

sail  against  thtir  duetn-s  and  alkbeaunce  in  that  behalfe. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  25. 

There  he  was  endited  of  high  treason  for  certain  words 
spoken  by  the  same  duke  in  Blechyngly  to  the  Lord  Abur- 
gany,  and  the  same  lorde  was  attached  for  copsailment,  and 
so  was  the  Lorde  Mountague  the  kinge's  cosyn,  and  both 
ledde  to  the  tower.— Grn//on.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  13. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 

Burneth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage  ; 

So  oi  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  $•  Adonis. 

For  returning  a  lie  unto  his  Maker,  and  presuming  in 
this  manner  to  put  off  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  he  [Cain]  de- 
nied the  omnisciency  of  God,  whereunto  there  is  nothing 
concealahle.—Iir,ncu.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


CON 

O!  where  where  is  my  sweet  brother?  (For  she  [Ann 
Boleyn]  feared  the  king's  displeasure  against  her  would 
reach  unto  all  her  relations.)  Kyngston  replyed  I  left  him 
at  York  Place  :  thinking  it  convenient  to  conceal  it  from 
her,  though  he  was  committed  the  same  day. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1536. 

Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring :  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  considerations  that  attached 

me  to  your  interests  :  I  was  drawn  by  others  of  a  higher 

and  more  prevailing  influence  with  me  :  by  a  similitude  of 

taste  and  studies,   by  the  pleasing  habitudes  of  familiar 

by  the  same  common  researches  into  the 

concealed  and  unfrequented  paths  of  philosophy. 

Mctmoth.  Cicero,  b.  vi.  Let.  1. 


CONCE'DE,« 

CoNCE'ssiON,  n. 
Conce'ssive. 
Conce'ssively. 
Conce'ssouy. 
To  go  away  from 


Fr.  Conceder ;  Sp.  Con- 
ceder ,-  It.  Concedere ,-  Lat. 
Concedere,  co'hcessum,  {con, 
and  cedere,  to  go,  to  go 
away.)  See  To  Cede. 
to  quit  or  forsake  ;  to  yield, 


give  up,  or  resign ;  to  grant,  admit,  or  allow. 

The  first  is,  petitio  principii,  which  fallacie  is  committed, 
where  that  is  assumed  as  a  principlCj  to  prove  another  thuig, 
which  is  not  conceded  as  true  itself. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  i. 

Thus  much  by  way  o!  concession  of  the  same  difficulty  to 
the  carnal  man  in  taking  up  Christ's  yoke,  the  minute  of  the 
new  creation.— ifammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  478. 


Some  have  written  rhetorically,  and  concessively,  not 
controverting  but  assuming  the  question,  which  taken  as 
granted,  advantaged  the  illation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Erroars,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

This  is  therefore  a  concession,  that  he  doth  in  his  own 
conscience  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  sufficiently  plain,  at 
least  in  all  necessary  points,  even  to  ordinary  understand- 
ings.—5Aarj;f,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 

I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  business,  just  as  much  zs 
I  was  an  American,  when  on  the  same  principles,  I  wished 
you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time  when  she  prayed  con- 
cession at  our  feet. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 


n\-pothetical,  conditional, 
ructions,  seem  in  general  t< 
fter  them. — Lowth.  Gramm 


Fifthly.  Tl'.' 
thcr  hidden  I 
could  stand  I' 


ri.ui  1  l;new  all  secret  things,  whe- 
■:.       ^v!iich  men  dne  too,  if  they 
,1     111  lliem  that  hide  them. 
/     ^,r.,l„l,lyoflheSoul,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

And  when  as  the  consul  had  propounded  rewards  to  them 
that  would  tell  him  of  them,  and  punishments  to  the  con- 
cealers :  he  took  it  ill  that  none  were  discovered,  as  if  the 
army  did  dettnd  them  — Vsher.  Annals,  an.  3%I. 

All  ingenious  roncealings,  or  amendings,  of  what  is  ori- 
ginally or  casually  amiss,  or  seems  so,  in  our  bodies  and 
outsid"es. — Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  103. 

T:       i;     Mi:     i  j  ;iI  ,  ;  ■  ,  i:  i,  :.i,  ii  ^ii,  h   -  .  .in- WOUt  tO  promiso 

nil  :r  ■     I    •   .  '., ,,' ii  ilit-y  have  of  their 

o«'i     ri'inii    ill   .111  iiii.i.i;  111  ,.  ,,,,ul  them  from  the 
kiio.-.  Iiii  ;i.  ,  1.1,  di  l^.iM,  ,,!'  iIkii  ii.iwLi  ti.  rescue  them  from 


earthly  judge— ^o^i/i 


vol. 


require  the  subjunctive  mode 
,r,  p.  116. 

CONCE'IVE,  V.    '\        It.  Concepere,  concetto, 
Conce'iver.  conccpimento  ;     Sp.    Con- 

Conce'iving,  n.  cebir,  conccto,  concepcion ; 

Conce'ivable.  Fr.    Concessore,     concept, 

Conce'ivably.  conception ;      Lat.   Conci- 

Conce'it,  v.  pere,  conceptum,  conceptio, 

Conce'it,  n.  (con,  and  capere,  to  take. ) 

Conce'ited,  adj.  Concipere,  is  simul  capere 

Conce'itedly.  vel  intra  se  capere,  (Ges- 

Conce'itedness.      I  ner.)       To   conceive,    or, 
Conce'itful.  (as  formerly  used,  to  con- 

Conce'iting,  n.  ceit,  is — • 

Conce'itless.  To  take  or  hold  whhin, 

Conce'itive.  (met. )  the  mind  or  under- 

Conce'ption.  standing ;     to   apprehend 

Conce'ptible.  or   comprehend,   or    em- 

Conceptidi'lity.         brace   within   the   mind  ; 
Conce'ptious.  to  understand,  to  imagine, 

Conce'ptive.  to  fancy,  to  think. 

Conce'ptualist.  J  A  conceited  person  is  a 
man  filled  with  his  own  conceits  or  thoughts;  big 
with  them,  puffed  up  with  them  ;  full  or  big  with 
conceits  or  thoughts  of  himself. 

Conceit,  (n.)  is  now  usually  applied  to  mere 
fancies  or  phantasies. 

Conception.— a  taking  or  holding  within,  (met.) 
within  the  mind  or  understanding ;  the  apprehen- 
sion or  comprehension  ;  understanding,  thought, 
sentiment,  fancy.  See  the  quotations  from  llobbs. 
Conceptualist, — see  the  quotation  from  Stewart. 
And  aftir  these  dayes  Elizabeth  his  wif  conseyrede  and 
hidd  hir  fyve  raonethi's  and  seyde  :  For  so  the  Lord  dide  to 
me  in  the  dayes  in  whiche  he  biheld  to  take  away  my  reprof 
among  men. —  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  1. 

And  after  those  days,  his  wife  Elizabeth  conceaved,  and 
hid  herselfe  fyue  monethes  saying :  This  wyse  hath  God 
dealte  with  me  in  the  dayes  when  he  lokcd  on  me,  to  take 


from  me  the  rebuke  yi  I  suffred  amonge  i 


Bible,  1551.  lb. 


CON 


Gowe 


.  A.  Prol. 


For  I  myself.  lo  '.  thytige  most  vnstable,  j 

Formed  in  offence,  conceaued  in  Ij-ke  case,  I 

And  uoughte  but  synne  from  my  natyuytie.— »>af,  Ps.  5] . 

And  these  foure  baro\nies  of  Bretaygne  representynge  the 
duke,  conccyued  well  all  this  businesse.  and  layde  forthe  all 
these  doutes,  and  specially  shewed  it  to  the  Duke  of  Aniowe, 
who  hadde  the  souerayne  gouemynge  of  the  realme  of  Fraunce 
at  that  tyme. — Berncrs.  Froissart.  CrOKi/cte,  vol.  i.  c.  37-1. 

Thus  in  the  net  ot  my  conceit, 

I  masked  still  among  the  sort 
Of  such  as  fed  vpon  the  bayte, 

That  Cupide  laide  for  his  disport.  i 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Louer  that  ovce  disdained  Loue.  \ 

If  he  were  in  conceile  wyth  the  kynge's  grace,  then  he 
flattered  and  perswaded,  &  corrupt  some  with  giftes,  and  ; 
sent  some  ambassadours.— Ti/nrfa/;.   Woikes,  p.  368. 

He  wolde  gladlye  se  conseytes  and  fantesies  at  his  table, 

and  when  he  had  sene  it,  then  he  wolde  sende  it  to  the  other  j 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  2S. 
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But  it  may  be  you  wil  thinke  me  herein  either  to  much 
opinionared  of  the  voyage,  or  conceited  of  the  commanders, 
yi  labouring  thus  earjiestly  to  aduance  tlie  opinion  of  them 
both.haue  not  so  much  as  touched  anypart  of  themisurders, 
weakness  &  wants  that  haue  been  amongst  vs,  wherof  they 
that  returned  did  plentifully  report. 

Hacklmjt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  136. 

The  same  yere,  the  vygyll  of  the  concepcion  of  our  lady, 
the  kyng  gaue  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  Charles,  dolphyn 
of  Vienoys,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  next  day  he  made  his 
homage. — Berners.  Froissai-'.  Cronycle,  vo\.i.  c.\S5. 

My  substance,  which  from  nothing  did  begin, 
Is  worse  then  nothing  by  the  weight  of  sin  : 
I  see  myselfe  in  such  a  wretched  state. 
As  neither  thoughts  conceive,  or  words  relate. 

Beaumont.  In  Desolation. 

That  so  he  [Paris]  might  have  showne 

(More  like  a  man)  some  sence  of  griefe,  for  both  my  shame 

and  his ; 
But  he  is  senslesse  nor  conceiues,  what  any  manhi->od  is. 
Cliapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

For  though  hereof  prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories 
be  made  by  wiser  conceivers ;  yet  common  heads  will  flie 
into  superstitious  applications,  and  hardly  void  miraculous 
or  magical  expectations. — Brown.  Vulg.  Errours,  b.vii,  c.  1. 


For  the  idea  of  God  swallows  up  into  itself  all  power  and 
perfection  conceivable,  and  therefore  necessarily  implies  that 
v.'hatever  hath  ajiy  being  derives  it  from  him. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  p.  24. 

And  therefore  being  the  rule,  he  cannot  be  irregular;  nor 
being  truth  itself,  cnnccatenbly  admit  the  impossible  society 
of  error. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

I'le  tell  you  but  the  death,  and  the  disease 

Of  the  Sicilian  poet  Empedocles ; 

He.  while  he  labour'd  to  be  thought  a  god 

Immnrtall,  tooke  a  melancholique,  odde 

Conceipt,  and  into  burning  Aetna  leap'd. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetrie. 

AVhen  most  men  marvailed  that  they  went  so  cheape, 
Cicero  most  pleasantly  and  conceitedly,  That  ye  may  know 
(quoth  bee)  shee  hath  the  better  pennyworth  in  the  pur- 
chase, Tertia  deducta  est.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  21. 

Which  well  avizing,  streight  she  gan  to  cast 
In  her  conceiplfitll  mynd,  that  this  faire  mavd, 

Was  that  same  infant,  which  so  long  since  pas't 
Shee  in  the  open  fields  liad  loosely  laid 
To  fortunes  spoile,  vnable  it  to  ayd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v!.  c.  12. 

As  one  of  the  Antigones  th,it  was  called  Doson,  to  say,  the 

giver  :  who  was  ever  promising,  and  never  giving.     And 

oneof  tlie  Ptolomees  was  called  Laravros  :  to  say,  conceitive. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  189. 

He  thus  departeth  as  God  would  harmlesse, 

And  forth  on  a  venture  his  way  he  is  went, 
But  witherward  he  draw,  he  conceilksse 
Was,  he  nat  knew  to  what  place  he  was  bent. 

Browne.   The  Sheplieard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
Whil'st  false  conceptions  do  abuse  the  braine, 

Oft  monstrous  broods  have  all  the  world  appall'd  ; 
Even  when  apostles  did  themselves  explaine. 
Some  strangely  strai'd  yet  scorn'd  to  be  recall'd. 

Stirling.  Dooms-day.  The  seventh  Hotirc. 

In  a  moment  up  they  turn'd 

Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 
Th'  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vl. 

This  imagery  and  representation  of  the  qualities  of  the 
things  without,  is  that  we  call  ouc  conception,  imagination, 
ideas,  notice  or  knowledge  of  them ;    and  the  faculty  or 
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power  by  which  we  are  capable  of  such  knowledge,  is  that  T 
here  call  cognitive  power  or  conceptive,  the  power  of  know 
ing  or  conceiving. — Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  1. 

By  sight,  we  have  a  conception  or  image  composed  of 
colour  and  figure,  which  is  all  the  notice  and  knowledge  the 
object  iraparteth  to  us  of  its  nature  by  the  eye.  By  hearing, 
we  have  a  conception  called  sound,  which  is  all  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  quality  of  the  object  from  the  ear.  And 
so  the  rest  of  the  senses  are  also  conceptions  of  several  qua- 
lities or  natures  of  their  objects.— W.  lb.  c.  2. 

All  evidence  is  conception,  and  all  conception  is  imagina- 
tion, and  proceedeth  from  sense.  And  spirits  we  suppose 
to  be  those  substances  which  work  not  upon  the  sense;  and 
therefore  not  conccptible. — Id.  lb.  c.  11. 

■Where  there  is  more  of  light,  there  is  more  of  visibility, 
so  where  there  Is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection, 
there  is  there  more  of  conceptibilily  and  cognoscibility. 

Cuduorlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  639. 

Common  mother, 

Enseare  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  wombe, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungratefuU  man. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Alliens,  Act  iv.  s.  3. 
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rONCE'NT,  V.    \ 
Conce'.s't,  ?i.  I  '. 

Conce'.ntful.        ft 
CoNrr/NTED,  adj.  J  i 


He  is  of  opinion  that  by  the  coldness  hereof  they  may  be 
reduced  into  a  conceptive  constitution. 

A  man  reconciled  to  the  profession  of  popery,  upon  the 
principles  of  atheism,  or  a  total  disbelief  of  a  God  or  a  future 
state,  this  I  can  also  conceive,  because,  I  fear,  it  is  too  often 
seen  unAhlt.—Hoadley.  Letters  signed  Britannicus,  Let.  62. 

A  man,  turned  from  popery  to  deism,  and  sometimes  to 
atheism,  by  such  a  way  of  representing  the  gospel,  as  a  dis- 
pensation of  light  perfected  by  darkness ;  as  requiring  an 
annihilation  of  our  understanding,  and  all  our  ideas ;  joyned 
with  the  inhappiness  of  living  where  no  other  gospel  is 
preached  or  heard  of;  This  again  is  conceivable:  and  I 
wish,  I  could  not  say,  to  the  grief  of  all  good  men,  too 
natural  and  frequent.— W.  lb. 

Such  mistaken  subtelties  arise  out  of  our  unwary  con- 
ceiting that  things  are  in  their  own  natures  after  the  same 
fashion  as  we  consider  them  in  our  understanding. 
I  Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  1. 

That  groom,  that  conceited  himself  an  emperour,  thought 
all  as  irrational  as  disloyal,  that  did  not  acknowledge  him. 
Glanvilt.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  U. 

If  any  of  you  entertain  such  conceits  as  these,  I  confess 
you  are  a  great  deal  more  righteous  than  I  thought  you  had 
been.— Chittingworlh,  Ser.  9. 

!  [Tasso]  is  full  of  conceipts,  points  of  epigram  and  witti- 
cisms ;  all  which  are  not  only  below  the  dignity  of  heroic 
verse,  but  contrary  to  its  nature  :  Virgil  and  Homer  have 
not  one  of  them.— Drj/den.  On  Origin  S;  Progress  of  Satire. 

As  arrogance,  and  conceilednest  of  our  own  abilities  are 
ver>'  shocking  and  offensive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we 
may  be  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that  Being,  who 
delights  in  an  humble  mind,  and  by  several  of  his  dispen- 
sations seems  purposely  to  shew  us,  that  our  own  schemes 
or  prudence,  have  no  share  in  our  advancement. 
I  Spectator,  No.  293. 

Well,  I  will  never  more  complain, 

]  Or  call  the  fates  unkind  ; 

Alas !  how  fond  it  is,  how  vain  ! 

I      But  sell-conceitedness  does  reign 

I  In  every  mortal  mind.  Pr'or,  s.  24. 

For  heat  and  moisture  when  in  bodies  join'd, 

[      The  temper  that  results  from  either  kind 

1      Conception  makes  ;  and  fighting,  till  they  mix, 

I      Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 

I  Drgden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  i. 

j      It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I  first  conceived 

I  the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
twenty  years  of  my  life ;  and  which,  however  inadequate  to 
my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to  the  curiosity  and  candour 

■  of  the  public— GtftSoji.  Roman  Empire,  c.  71. 

!  It  is  even  very  conceivable,  that,  if  God  be  the  dispenser 
of  prophesy,  and  not  man ;  all  that  seems  great  and  illus- 
trious in  human  affairs  may  to  his  all-judging  eye  appear 
small  and  contemptible;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we 
account  as  nothing,  may  for  infinite  reasons,  unknown  to 
us,  but  so  far  as  he  is  pleased  to  discover  them,  be  of  that 
importance  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  all  his  prophets 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.— Harrf.  H'or/M,  vol.  v.  S.  1. 

!      The  lord  of  the  mansion  most  rightly  conceiting. 

His  guests  lov'd  good  prayers  much  less  than  good  eating. 
I  P.  Whitehead.  On  converting  the  Chapel  to  a  Kitchen. 

!      Plum'd  with  conceit  he  calls  aloud. 

And  thus  bespeaks  the  purblind  crowd  ; 

"  Say  not,  that  man  alone's  a  poet. 

Poets  are  owls— my  verse  shall  show  H."— Cotton.  Fable. 

But  a  religion,  whose  object  was  the  truth,  was  at  this 
time  so  unknown  a  thing,  that  a  Pagan  magistrate  could 
have  no  conception  of  it,  but  as  a  new  sect  of  philosophy. 

Warburton.   Works,  vol.  il.  Ser.  1. 
In  the  very  slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Nominalists  and  the  PLcalists  about 
the  existence  of  Uuiversals,  I  have  taken  uo  notice  of  an 
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intermediate  sect,  called  the  Concepiualists ;  whose  disthl- 
guishing  tenet  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  of  forming  general  conceptions. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  c.  4.  s.  3. 
rONCE'NT,  u.  "J  It.  and  Sp.  Concenlo ; 
Lat.  Concentus .-  Concinere, 
concentum,  simul  canere,  to 
adj.  )  sing  together.  Can-ere,  per- 
haps from  Xaiv-iLV,  Mare,  hiantem  ore  vocem  edere, 
to  gape  or  open,  to  utter  or  speak,  with  open 
mouth,  (Lennep). 

To   sing  together   in   union,   in   harmony,  in 
concord. 

Or  such  as  that  celestiall  Psalmist  was. 
That  when  the  wicked  fiend  his  lord  tormented. 

With  heavenly  notes  that  did  all  other  pass, 
The  outrage  of  his  furious  fit  relented : 
Such  musick  is  wise  words  with  time  concented, 
To  moderate  stiffe  mindes,  dispos'd  to  striue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 
A  dreadfuU  thunder-clap  at  last  he  heard. 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh  that  rent ; 
Yet  herd  the  nj-mphs  and  syrens  afterward. 
Birds,  winds,  and  waters,  sing  with  sweet  concent. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xviii.  s.  19. 
With  that,  a  ioyous  fellowship  issew'd 
Of  minstrals,  making  goodly  meriment. 
With  wanton  hards,  and  rhymers  impudent ; 

All  which  together  sung  full  chearfully 
A  lay  of  loue's  delight,  with  sweet  concent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12 
And  to  our  high-rais'd  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent, 
Ay,  sung  before  the  saphir-coloured  throne 
To  him  that  sits  thereon, 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee. 

Milton.  Odes.  At  a  Solemn  Mmic 
Wlien  look'd  the  yeare ;  at  best, 
So  like  a  feast? 
Or  were  affaires  in  tune. 
By  all  the  spheares  consent,  so  in  the  heart  of  June? 

B.  Jonson.  Epithalamion 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  vertue  is  in  num 

hers,  for  conducing  to  concent  of  notes,   is  rather  to  be 

ascribed  to  the  ante-number  than  to  the  entire  number  ;  As 

namely,  that  the  sound  retumeth  after  six,  or  after  twelve. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  106 

Geometn-,    in   giving  unto  every  one  his  proper  form 

and  figure';   and  music,  in  joining  them  in  so  concentful 

an  harmony,  each  of  them  with  one  another. 

Fotheiby.  Atheom.  p.  295. 


CONCE'NTRE,  u. ' 

Conce'ntrate. 
Concentra'tion. 
Conce'ntrick,  adj. 
Conce'ntrick,  n. 
Conce'ntrical. 
Conce'ntrically. 
tant. 

To  concentre,  is  to  i 


See  Centre.  Fr.Con- 
centre ;  Gr.  Kevrpoy,  a 
point,  (so. )  in  the  middle 
-  of  a  sphere,  globe  or 
circle :  that  point  from 
which  the  circumference 
is  every  where  equi-dis- 

ve,  or  cause  to  move,  to- 


wards the  same  centre;  to  meet,  or  cause  to  meet, 
join  or  unite,  in  the  same  centre. 

For  the  bricks,  having  first  been  foi-med  in  a  circular 

mould,  and  then  cut  before  their  burning  into  four  quarters 

or  more,  the  sides  afterwards  join  so  closely,  and  the  points 

concentre  so  exactly,  that  the  pillars  appear  one  entire  piece. 

Eeliquice  Wottoniana;,  p.  28. 

For  what  power  of  human  understanding  could  have 
found  out  the  incarnation  of  a  God;  that  two  natures  [a 
finite,  and  an  infinite]  could  have  been  concentred  into  one 
hj-postasis  (one  person.)— i!/>.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

We  know  our  places  here,  wee  mingle  not 

One  in  another's  sphere,  but  all  moue  orderly, 

In  our  owne  orbes,  yet  we  are  .ill  conccntricks. 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  News,  Actii.  sc.  2. 

Especially  where  th'  action  will  allow 

Apparency;  or  that  it  hath  a  course 

Concentric,  with  the  universal  frame 

Of  men  combin'd.  Daniel.  To  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

If,  as  in  water  stirr'd  more  circles  be 

Produc'd  by  one,  Jove  such  additions  take. 

Those,  like  so  many  spheres,  but  one  heaven  make, 

For  they  are  all  concentric  unto  thee. 

Donne.  Love's  Growth. 

Hence,  in  the  next  place,  whatsoever  perfections  or  pro- 
perties (except  such  as  be  purely  personal)  are  attributed  to 
any  of  these  divine  persons,  are  the  same  in  all,  and  may 
equally  be  attributed  to  every  one,  they  being  all  and  every 
one  the  same  God,  in  whom  all  perfections  concenter,  or 
rather,  who  is  aU  perfection  iUem—Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 
had  been  pumped  out, 
made  the  oi/rum /i.;- 
niinrnis  go  off,  and  violently  scatter  about  the  cavity  of  the 
receiver  a  yellowish  dust  or  powder. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ni,  p.  572, 


vent  was,  that,  though  the  t 
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But  notwithstanding  my  care  to  make  my  trials  in  clear 
weather,  when  the  moon  was  ahout  the  full,  and,  if  I  rais- 
reraember  not,  with  a  weather-glass,  I  could  not  perceive  by 
any  concentration  of  the  lunar  beams,  no  not  upon  a  black 
object,  that  her  light  did  produce  any  sensible  degree,  either 
of  cold  or  heat. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  G30. 

The  yoke  itself  though  we  saw  no  distinct  particles  of  ice 
in  it,  was  grown  so  hard,  that  it  cut  just  like  the  yoke  of  an 
egg  over-boiled,  and  being  cut  quite   through,  shewed  us 
certain  concentrical  circles  of  somewhat  ditfering  colours. 
Jd.  lb.  vol.  u.  p.  627. 
The  sea  replenish'd  Iraflics  as  before, 
And  back  to  earth  returns  the  fruitful  store, 
To  earth  !  for  here  concentring,  air,  and  fire, 
And  flood,  in  mutual  triple  league  conspire. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beaitttj,  b.  ii. 
Each  virtue,  in  its  perfection,  is  exemplified  in  its  own 
kniuht ;  they  are  all,  in  a  due  degree,  concentrated  in  prince 
Arthur. — Hard.   Works.  Letters  on  Chivalry,  Let.  8. 

Gloom  and  silence  produce  composure  of  mind  and  con- 
centration of  ideas;  and  the  privation  of  external  pleasure 
naturally  causes  an  eflbrt  to  find  entertainment  within. 

Rambler,  No.  SO. 

Shell  oblong,  flat,  thin,  glossy,  white,  considerably  at- 
tenuated at  one  end,  obsoletcly  striated  concentrically. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Sjioon-binj/e  Shell. 
Burst  into  song,  ye  spheres ;     - 
A  greater  light  proclaim 

And  hymn,  concenlrick  orlrs!  with  sev'n  fald  chime, 
Tlie  god  with  many  a  name. — Jones.  Hymn  to  Surya. 


CONCE'RN,  V. 

Conxe'rn,  n. 

Conce'rx.wce. 

Concf.'rnedi.y. 

Conce'bn'Edness. 

Conce'rning,  adj. 

Conce'rning,  n. 

Conce'rning,  prep. 

Conce'rnment. 
nere.      See  Discern. 

Fr.  Conceriier, — to  touch,  import,  appertain,  or 
belontj  tn,  (  Cot.tjravo.  ) 

Cniccni  is  used  emphatically, — to  have  respect 
or  regard,  deeply,  anxiously ;  to  appertain  or 
affect  anxiously  ;  with  strong  or  warm  feeling. 

the  dead? 
ae  them  in 

rl.--!.  p,  4G. 


Sp.  Concernir ;  It.  Con- 
cernere  ,-  F"r.  Concerner  ,- 
Mid.  Lat.  Concernere,  ad 
aliquid  atlinerc,  spec- 
tare,  (Du  Canse.)  Con- 
cernunt  ista  me  barbarum 
est,  pro  ad  me  pertinent, 
( Vossius,  De  Vitiis. ) 
Formed  of  con,  and  cer- 


Es.ay  savth,  shall  we  go  from  the  quick 
that  is,  shall  we  enquire  of  the  dead  and 


And  if  anyrebell,  or  other  ma!y<  i^- 
the  lande.  or  brake  the  kynge's  pe:t--.  t 
to  be  taken,  and  sent  vnto  the  k> 
articles  concsrn;jngctheyT  ailegeaumc.  tu 
thev  br.ake  and  contraryed  shortly  after. 
Fa  by  a 


,  vol.  ii.  an.  1306. 


But  the  king  him  stayed  and  sayde 
you  haue  spoken  at  leysure,  what  }■< 
shall  heere  again  wh.at  you  would  i 
cermjny  our  entrie  into  Frauncc,  \. 


Ernthcr  Ch.-<rle5 


OiTicious  fool !  that  needs  must  medling  he 
In  business,  that  concerns  not  thee  ! 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  extend'st  thy  cares 
Thou  deal'st  iu  other  men's  aflTairs. 

Cowley.   Ttic  Shortness  of  Life,  ^c. 

Let  early  care  thy  main  concerns  secure. 
Things  of  less  moment  may  delays  endure. 

Dcnham.  Of  Prudence. 

Frequent  coming 
Christ,  and  with  the  concernance 
may  ask  and  obtain  by  prayer,  &c. 


Woiks,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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So  the  lost  sun,  while  least  by  us  enjoy'd, 

Is  the  whole  night  for  our  concerns  employ'd  ; 

He  ripens  spices,  fruit,  and  precious  gums, 

■Which  from  remotest  regions  hither  comes. 

Waller.   Upon  his  Majesty's  Happy  Return. 

Those  discourses,  together  with  a  little  book  newly  printed 
at  Paris,  according  to  the  license  of  that  nation,  of  the 
amours  of  Hen.  4.  which  was  hy  them  presented  to  him, 
[were]  too  conccrnedli/  read  hy  him. 

Clarendon.  Life  of  Lord,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

0  let  lis  then  and  there  pour  out  our  souls  to  him  with  all 
humility,  acknowledging  our  own  vileness,  and  representing 
to  him  our  various  wants  and  necessities,  and  begging  a 
supply  of  them  from  his  infinite  bounty,  with  as  much  ear- 
nestness and  concernedness  as  an  hungry  beggar  begs  alms 
at  our  dooTS.—Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 

Since  conscience  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  judgment 
concerning  actions,  as  good,  or  bad,  or  iudiff'erent ;  it  is 
certain,  that  a  man  must  have  some  measures  to  proceed 
by,  in  order  to  the  framing  such  a  judgment  about  actions, 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  something  distinct  from  the 
man  himself,  that  makes  actions  to  be  good,  or  had,  or  indif- 
ferent.—/rf.  vol.  ii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

so  concerning  a  work,  [the 


Would  from  a  paddockc,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbe, 

Suche  deere  conccrninqs  hide. 

'Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ill.  sc.  4. 

A  man  caimot  ehuse  well  even  in  things  belonging  to  this 
life,  without  the  Divine  a.ssistance.  And  therefore  in  thing.s 
of  great  concernment  we  prav  to  God  to  conduct  and  direct 
our  choice.— .8/).  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

For  since  God  will  be  justified  with  a  free  obedience,  and 
there  is  an  obedience  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  will  and 
affection,  it  is  of  great  concernment,  as  to  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve whatever  God  says,  so  also  to  enquire  diligently  whether 
the  will  of  God  be  so  as  is  pretended. 

Id.   The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  10. 

■Wlience  you  may  easily  gather,  that  if  we  mean  to  copy 
out  our  Saviour's  example  and  to  be  devout  as  he  was,  it 
will  concern  us  to  take  all  opportunities,  th.at  our  occasions 
will  allow  us,  of  worshipping  God  in  public,  and  not  think 
it  euflicient  to  say  our  prayers  in  private. 

Stiarp,  vol.  V.  Ser.  3. 


I  made  it  one  of  my  motives  to  go  into  Ireland,  and  one  of 
my  concerningesl  businesses  there,  to  get  this  lease  assigned 
over  in  trust  to  yourself  and  Roger  Ball. 

Boyle.  Life.  Wo~ks,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

But  while  they  arc  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame  of  others, 
their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernTne;;/ ;  some  poem 
of  their  owji  is  to  be  produced,  and  the  slaves  are  to  be  laid 
flat  with  their  faces  on  the  ground,  that  the  monarch  may 
appear  in  the  greater  majesty. — Bryden.  All  for  Love,  Pref. 

It  much  concerns  a  preacher  first  to  learn 

The  genins  of  his  audience,  and  their  turn. 

Dodsley.  The  Art  of  Preaching. 

The  fall  of  a  cottage,  by  the  accidents  of  time  and  weather, 
is  almost  unheeded ;  while  the  ruin  of  a  tower  which  the 
neighbourhood  hath  gazed  at  for  ages  with  admiration, 

^f  the  Drama. 

As  not  taking  the  true  scope  of  the  iEneis,  hath  occasioned 
mistakes,  to  Virgil's  disadvantage,  concerning  the  plan  and 
conduct  of  the  poem;  so  hath  it  likewise,  concerning  the 
characters.— fraj-(i!(;-(on.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

As  to  the  bad  indeed,  if  it  [consecration  to  the  service  of 
heaven]  does  not  aggravate  their  crimes,  at  least  it  renders 
them  more  scandalous  :  and,  in  general,  when  the  matter  is 
of  high  concernment,  the  passions  both  of  good  and  bad  are 
always,  from  the  common  importance  of  our  nature,  propor-  [ 
tionably  inflamed. — Id.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1.  | 

CO'NCERT,  or^        It.  Concertare;    Sp.  Con-  ' 

Co'nsort,  u.  ccrtar ;     Fr.    Concerter ;    to 

Cu'ncert,  or  consort   or   agree   together.  , 

Co'nsout,  n.  \  -Concert  de  Musique, — a  con- 

Conso'rtaele.      f  sort  of  music,  (Cotgrave.)  . 

Conso'rter,  n.         This  manner  of  writing  the 

Conso'rtion.  word  (sc.  Concert)  has  been 

Cu'nsortship.      )  adopted  in  English  from  the 

French,  though  thoir  etymologists  can  give  no 

account  of  its  origin.     Some  think  from  concentus; 

some  from  concertare,  because  the  different  persons 

contend  against  each  other ;  and  some  from  con- 

scrtum,  because  wrought  and  composed  of  various 

sounds.     Consort  is  probably  the  correct  writing, 

formed  from  the  Lat.  Censors.     (  See  Assort.  ) 

A  consort, — that  which  is  united  to  share  the 
same  lot  with  another, — as  a  consort  in  marriage  ; 
a  ship's  consort, — a  comrade,  an  associate,  a  com- 
panion. 

A  consort,  or  concert,  in  music, — in  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  or  instruments,  or  both,  are  united 
in  the  same  performance  ;  unison,  harmony. 

To  consort,  or  as  more  commonly  written,  to 
concert,  is, — to  join  or  unite  for  the  same  purpose ;  I 
to  form  or  unite  in  the  same  design  or  counsel,  j 
the  same  plan,  plot,  or  contrivance ;  to  plan,  to 
contrive ;  to  join  or  unite  in  the  same  company  : 
and,  simply,  to  associate  with,  to  accompany.  \ 
In  consort  of  the  comune.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  70.  j 

All  these  consorted  to  goe  to  Goa  together,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  goe  with  them. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  222.  i 
And  by  these  presents  do  give  full  power  and  authority 
unto  you,  and  three  of  you,  to  enquire,  &c.  of  all  and  every 
their  coadjutors,  counsellors,  consorters,  procurers,  abetters, 
and  niaintainers.— £urae(.  Records,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  No.  32.  A  j 
Commission,  ^-c.  against  Hcreticks. 

There  are  commonly  about  17  or  18  fleete  of  them,  of  great  I 
large  Ijoates,  which  diuide  themselves  into  diuers  companies, 
five  or  sixe  boates  in  a  consort. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  478.  ^ 
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And  the  last  great  voyage  of  M.  Ralph  Fitch,  who  ■with 
M.  John  Newbury  and  two  other  consorts  departed  from 
London  with  her  maiestie's  letters  written  elTectually  in 
their  fauour  to  the  kings  of  Cambaia  and  China  in  the  yere 
\m.— Hackluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  Ep.  Ded. 

Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare. 
To  read  what  manner  musick  that  mote  bee : 

For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  liuing  eare. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee. 
Birdes,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all  agree. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Away,  thou  changeling  motley  humourist, 

Leave  me,  and  in  this  standing  wooden  chest. 

Consorted  with  these  few  books,  let  me  lie 

In  prison,  and  here  be  cotfln'd,  when  I  die. 

Donne,  Sat.  I, 
He  with  his  consorted  Eve 

The  storie  heard  attentive,  and  was  fiU'd 

With  admiration,  and  deep  muse  to  heare 

Of  things  so  high  and  strange. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii. 

But  man,  the  abstract 

Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  suv'ral  qualities  ;  the  music 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  accords 
When  'tis  in  cmisort,  not  in  single  strains. 

Ford.    The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  iv.  SC.  3. 

And  all  the  while,  sweet  birds  thereto  applide 
Their  dainty  layes  and  dulcet  melody. 
Ay  caroling  of  loue  and  joUitie, 

That  wonder  was  to  heare  their  trim  consort. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  lesser  brooks  as  they  did  bubbling  goe. 
Did  keep  a  consort  to  the  public  woe. 

Drummund.  On  the  Death  of  Moeliades. 

For  though  the  foyle  were  mine. 

Conquest  brings  forth  her  wreaths  by  turnes,  stay  then  this 

liast  of  thine, 
But  till  I  arnie  ;  and  I  am  made  a  consort  for  thee  straight. 
Or  goe  I'le  overtake  thy  haste. 

Cliapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

O  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 

And  keep  in  tune  with  heav'n,  tiU  God  ere  long 

To  his  celestial  concert  us  unite, 

To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of  light. 

Milton.  Solemn  Music 

Therein  I  must  confess,  much  more  consoriable  to  Charles 
Brandon  under  Henry  the  Eight,  who  was  equal  to  him  iu 
both. — Reliquiie  Woltoniance,  p.  175. 

After  whom  came  Uzzia,  or  Azaria,  in  the  27  year  of 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel :  reckoning  from  the  time  that  he 
began  to  reign  in  consortship  with  his  father,  as  before,  in  the 
year  of  the  world,  3108,  was  said  ;  and  he  reigned  52  years 
in  Jerusalem.— I/i-Aer.  Annals,  an.  3194. 

But  I  shall  not  contend  on  such  deep  points  as  these,  let 
but  [pari  conscrtio]  signify  equal  consortship,  and  I  de- 
mand no  more ;  for  then,  they  that  receive  at  the  same  time 
with  him  honour  and  power  in  equal  consortship,  will  not 
easily  be  imagined  so  unequal,  as  are  that  one  monarch,  and 
all  his  subjects.— //ammonrf.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 


in  time  to  relieve  it.— Burnet. 

Yet  there  are  men,  even  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  not 
excepted,  scandalously  addicted  to  uncleanness,  and  the 
loose  women  they  consorted  with  well  known. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1555. 

And  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main, 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife,  in  vain ; 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  care ; 
Alcyone  he  names  amidst  his  prayer, 
Names  as  a  charm  against  the  waves,  and  wind; 
Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  Ceyx  S,-  Alcyone. 

■Wliile  others  are  curious  in  the  clioise  of  good  air,  and 
chiefly  solicitous  for  healthful  habitations,  study  thou  con- 
versation, and  be  critical  in  thy  consortion 

Brown.  Christian  Morals,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

A  gentleman  who  has  prepared  his  way  to  it  by  writing 


Furious  in  their  adversity,  tyrannical  in  their  s 
commander  h.ad  more  trouble'to  concert  liis  defence  before 
the  ueople,  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

Burke.    Vmdicaiion  of  Natural  Society. 

I  am  sorry  you  accepted  Lyso's  invitation  to  his  concert, 
least  your  going  .abroad  so  soon  should  occasion  a  relapse 
in  the  fourth  critical  week. 

Melmoth.  Cicero.  To  Tiro,  b.  vi.  Let.  24. 

If  he  have  such  a  regard,  he  will  naturally  desire,  not  only 
to  consort  with  those  who  are  like  himself,  but  one  should 
hope,  would  wish  to  make  all  like  himself  with  whom  he 
consorts.— Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 
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Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murthev  fed, 
Reveie  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame,  I 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  hol3^head. — Gray.  Bard. 
CONCERTA'TION.     Lat.   Concertare,   atim,  j 
(con,  and  certare,)  to  Strive  or  struggle  together, 
to  contend  with. 

After  the  concertation  when  they  could  not  agree,  the 
king  [Hen.  II.]  comming  betweene  them  both,  called  awaie 
the  bishops  from  the  monks,  supposing  by  separating  one 
from  the  other  to  draw  both  parlies  to  his  sentence. 

Fox.  Marlijrs,  p.  215. 

And  I  find  that  Christ  in  his  conceriatiovs  with  the  carnal 

Jew,  professeth  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  which  seem'd  new  | 

to  them,  to  witness  and  preach  none  other  things,  than  those,  ■ 

which  Moses  particularly,  and  the  prophets  did  say. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  4. 

It  is  also  a  rule  fetcht  from  the  law  of  arms  and  concerta- 

tioHs  in  games  or  the  like ;  that  if  a  man  strive  for  masteries 

he  is  not  crowned  (and  so  is  not  reckoned  to  overcome) 

unless  he  strive  lawfully,  2  Tim.  ii.  5. 

Ii.  lb.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  303. 

CONCH,  n.  Yr.Conche;  It.Conca;  Sp.  Concha; 
Lat.  Concha,  a  shell ;  Gr.  Koyxv,  ivhich  Lennep 
thinks  is  formed  from  ExccrBat,  adhrererc,  from  ' 
its  adhering  to  rocks;  and  Scheidius  from  Kv-fiv, 
the  obsolete  Greek  primitive  of  the  Lat.  Cevarc, 
to  hollow  ;  and  observes  that  the  cavities  or  hoi-  j 
lows  in  which  the  eyes  lie,  were  called  icoyxat. 
He  furnishes  her  closet  first  and  fills 

The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells,  ! 

Adds  orient  pearls  which  from  the  concha  ho  drev,-,  | 

And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various  hue. 

Dnjdci.  ViiJ.  Hfct.b.x. 

But  when  the  earth 

Hath  made  her  annual  progress  round  the  sun. 


:  time  the 


All  to  the  I 


■  bell  I 
and,  with  lli; 


h 


See  Council,  and  Cox- 

:IATE. 

Of,  pertaining  or  belong- 


One  of  them  kept  blowi  .^    !  '  •       '     li  ;i 

reed  of  two  feet  long  was  I  \  ,.        :      :    i 

tone  of  the  .same  kind,  but  !;■,      :   r      ■  ;   -  »:,       :  ■..  n  ;,i;:i 

three  notes,  with  the  same  strcngLh. 

Coolc.  Foyae/e,   vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

CONCI'LIAR. 

Coxci'lhry,  adj. 
Concili'akly. 
ing-  to,  n  council. 

But  they  have  kept  the  i)r'i"'-  !i  i"-r'r  rr-  '•■n  ;s,  nnd 
made  a  reserve  of  their  o\mi   <•  • '■  ■   ■   r'  •■:■     !  !      t)icy 

may  make  new  pretensions.  1':  i  '^       i     .- ilie 

old  by  the  engagement  of  a  r 

Bp.  Tciijl.n.   :   ;■  ,  _,    ,   ,■    _       .^     ,;■.  S.  J. 
In  effect  the  emperor  was  president,  though  not  as  a  judge 
in  spiritual  matters,  yet  as  an  orderer  of  the  conciliar  trans- 
actions.— Barrow.  Of  llie  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Our  most  holy  lord  the  Pope  said  in  answer  thereunto, 
that  he  would  maintain  and  inviolably  observe  all  and  every 
of  those  things  that  were  coyiclliurly  determined,  concluded 
and  decreed  by  the  present  couticil  in  matters  of  faith. 

Id.  lb. 


CONCI'LIATE. 

CoNCI  I.IATING,  n. 
Concima'tion. 
Conci'liatory.' 
Conci'liable,  adj. 

C'ONCI  LlAni.F,  H. 

Hum  is  concdiarc ;    \\ 


\  Fr.  Concilier ;  It.  Con- 
I  ciliare ,-  Sp.  ConcUiar;  Lat. 
I  Conciliare,  Martinius  says, 
[seems  properly  convocare 
in  concilium,  and  then  uniri. 
)  And  Vossius, — from  conci- 
hioh   is  —  Amicum   rcddere 
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Nor  doth  he  put  away  adulterously  who  complains  of 
Causes  rooted  in  imnmtable  nature,  utter  unfitness,  utter 
discoiiformity,  not  cmiciliable.  because  not  to  be  amended 
without  a  miracle. — Milton.  Nullilics  in  Marriage. 

Thus  have  we  read  and  seen  to  be  fidfilled  that  which  fol- 
loweth,  Ecce  in  dcscrto,  ecce  in  peuetralilnis:  while  some 
have  sought  the  truth  in  the  conventicles  and  conciliables 
of  heretics  and  si  i  in!.,  :  .'ili-  i ,  \\\  the  external  face  and 
representation  ■>!'  "  '  ■::  ';  •!  hoth  sorts  have  been  se- 
duced.— Bacon.  (■  '  ^^i. 

And  first  f..r  |i  .    r  .>  :  i.   Thus  saith  the  Lord.     A 

solemn  preface  otooii  s  lioiy  luupiiets  to  cojiciKaif  authority, 
and  to  excite  the  reverent  attention  of  their  hearers  to 
what  they  are  about  to  sny.—Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  18. 

Which  moveth  us,  with  the  advice  of  our  nobility  and 
council,  to  offer  to  our  said  good  brother  the  ministry  and 
office  of  you,  our  ambassadors,  to  remain  there,  and  proceed 
in  the  former  commission,  for  conciliation  of  some  good 
between  our  said  good  brother  and  the  French  king. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1553. 

It  were  to  be  supposed,  though  Eusebius  had  not  said  it, 
that  these  evangelists  and  apostolical  men,  and  founders  of 
imcorrupted  Christianity  in  various  places,  had  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  to  'introduce  themselves  to  strangers, 
and  to  conciliate  their  regard  and  respect. 

Jortin.  Rem.  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  house  has  gone  farther  ;  it  has  declared  conciliation 
admissible,  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of  Ame- 


-Burke.  On  Co 


'ith  Americ 


Then  I  considered  within  myself  the  bad  policy,  in  such 
a  conjuncture,  of  Cato  andBrutus,  and  easily  approved  in  my 
own  mind  the  more  pliant  and  conciliatiny  method  of 
Cicero. — Hurd.  On  Sincerity  in  theCommerc.  World,  Dial.l. 

We  are  taught  to  believe,  that  a  desire  of  domineering 
over  our  countrymen  is  love  to  our  country;  that  those  who 
hate  civil  war  abet  rebellion,  and  that  the  amiable,  concili- 
atory virtues  of  lenity,  moderation,  and  tenderness  to  the 
privileges  of  those,  who  depend  on  this  kingdom,  are  a  sort 
of  treason  to  the  simile— Burke.  Let.  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Thus  we  have  heard  the  heroes  of  old  times 
ily  inccns'd. 


ntle 


way 


'■:  1  /nr^  gifts. — Cowper.  Horn.  ILh-ix, 

(OX    I  N;  .  .\T  !,  c.  A        Lat.   Concinnare,     {a  \ 

Coxci'nnate,  adj.        > concinendo,) est apte com-  | 

Conci'nnity.  j  ponere,  (Festus.)    Varro  j 

observes,  Concinne  loqui  dictum  a  concinno,  ubi  I 

inter  se  conveniant  partes  ct  inter  se  respondent, 

aliud  alii.     And  Joseph  Scaligor,  Concinne  loqui 

dictum  «  concijierc ;  and  Julius  Scaliger,  a  canendo, 

(See  3fartiniiis.)     Vossius  does  not  coincide;  he 

thinks   that   concinncre  is  from    concinnus ;     but 

whence  concinnus?  he  adds,  Non  seque  paret. 

To  place  fitly  together,  suitably,  becomingly, 
decently,  neatly  ;  to  make  neat  or  clear ;  to  clear 
or  purify. 

Themanne  [Adrian  ofCastella]  wasof  profoundelearninge 
and  kno\vIc;^e,  not  vulg.ire,  but  straunge,  newe  and  dificile, 

and  in  I'^i-  <  i.l  lir  -■,  -    :i  manne  ofripeitidgementinelectinge  i 
and  rl,r  ■,    tcrmes,  and  apte  and  eloquente 


1  am  the  m< 
when  I  consid 
actuall  concre 


animisque  conjungere.  See  CouNCtL,  and  Re- 
concile, j 

To  unite,  or  conjoin;  to  win  or  gain,  (sc.)  to 
some  common  purpose  or  design.  To  win  or  gain, 
(sc. )  the  affections,  the  favour,  the  good-will. 

"  Fr.  Concilie'r, — to  attone,  to  reconcile,  accord  or 
make  friends  together;  to  join  or  knit  in  love  one  • 
with  another,"  (Cotgravo.)  i 

Conciliabhs,  in  Fox  and  Bacon,  is  immediately  ' 
from  the  "  Fr.  Conciliabvir,  a  conventicle  ;  a  small 
or  private  assembly,"  (  Trfr  r.ni. ) 

It  is  not  longagoosence  "1  i  i,ir  daughters 

"  I  marya- ■  i     -      .  ,:    uiie,  and  what 


And  thus  nu 

whereon  this  < 

coherence  whir 

J 

That  which  ,■ 
cellanies.  was 


of  fancy.— yyoiecK,  b. 


CONCPSE,  Of/;'  ^       Fi    Concis,   It    and  Sp. 

CnNCi'bEL's.  \^  Cnnci^o ,      Lat    Concidere, 

Co\ri'  F\E  s  (  cnncisvm,  (ion,  and  caidcre, 

CoNci'siox  J  to  I  ut  1 

Cut  into  paifs  oi  |ir  (inii^-     s^veied,  separated, 

ouitiil        I              '  1                hid     sjinrt.  ned,  ab- 

brCM  I    nl    111,  t 


of  Da 


11. 


That  the  eonciliable  or  assembly  indicted  heretofore  by 
the  said  Bishop,  should  now  be  kept  at  Vicenza,  the  first  of 
May  next  ensuing.  1 

Wyalt.  Works.  Ap.  No.  9.  By  the  King,  an.  29. 
[You]  plainly  shew  the  whole  world,  that  by  these  your 
conciliables,  your  butter  mutter  in  corners,  you  take  away 
all  hope  of  a  lawful  Catholike  and  general  councell. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  98'J.  Jien.  nil.  \ 
YOL.  I. 


Drayton    Moses, 
■  Laconic  truly  iMse, 


f  rd  would  ( 


ndMi>a,les,h.  ii. 


Talden,  Fab.  16. 


CON 

He  expresses  himself  so  conciseln,  employs  words  so  spa- 
ringly, tliat  whoever  will  possess  his  ideas,  must  dig  for 
them,  and  oftentimes  pretty  far  below  the  surface. 

Richardson.  Life  of  Milton. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  though  it  was  almost 
necessary,  all  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  yet  clearly  delivered  in  this  present  treatise 
which  I  have  translated. 

Dryden.  A  Parallel  bctioeen  Poetry  and  Painting, 

Tasso  tells  us  in  his  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great 
Italian  wit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  observed  of  Virgil 
and  Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
copiousness  of  Homer,  tlie  Greek  poet,  and  that  the  Latin 
poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  Greek  orator. 

Id.  Preface  to  the  Second  Miscellany. 

And  being  so,  I  think,  those  of  the  concision  who  made  it 
[the  division]  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  that  which 
our  Saviour  assures  us  will  destroy  a  kingdom,  be  the  like- 
liest way  to  settle  and  support  a  ciiurch. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ep.  Ded. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  once  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
angry  at  the  shortness  of  your  letters,  but  I  am  now  so  well 
reconciled  to  your  concise  manner,  that  I  condemn  my  own 
as  downright  loquacity,  and  shall  make  your  epistles  the 
models  ot  raine.—Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  xv.  Let.  11. 

For  these  reasons,  we  sometimes,  perhaps  find  ourselves 
disposed  to  lament  the  conciseness  and  obscurity  of  that 
account  which  Moses  hath  left  us  of  man's  primeval  estate 
in  paradise.— .B;j.  JTorac,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  2.  Garden  of  Eden. 

_  CONCITA'TION.  Vi:  Conciiation ;  It.  Con- 
cituzione ,-  Sp.  Concitacion ;  Lat.  Concitare,  aium, 
(con,  and  cito,  from  Cieo. )     See  Cite. 

A  moving  or  causing  to  move ;  a  raising  or 
causing  to  rise. 

For  the  revelations  of  heaven  are  conveied  by  new  im- 
pressions, and  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  soul, 
whereas  the  deceiving  spirit,  by  cohcitation  of  humours, 
produceth  his  concieted  phantasms,  or  by  compounding  the 
species  already  residing,  doth  make  up  words  which  men- 
tally speak  his  intentions. — Brown.  Vul.  Errours,  b.  i.  c.IO. 

CONCI'TIZEN.  Fr.  Concitoyen,  a  fellow- 
citizen.     See  Citizen. 

For  what  is  it  to  me  by  whom  I  suffer  evil  of  one  and  the 
same  kinde  and  degree,  whether  it  be  by  a  neighbour,  or  a 
stranger,  or  a  foreigner  or  a  con-citizen. 

Knox.  Uistoty  of  Reformation,  Pref. 
This  raoues  me,  my  distress 
And  sorrowes  sometime  to  conceale. 
Lest  that  the  torments  which  1  feele 
Might  likewise  my  con-cilizens  annoy. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  2. 

CONCLAMA'TION.  Lat.  Conclamarc,  atum, 
(con,  and  clamare,  voce  cotttctidere.)  Ctamare — 
simplicis  oris  est;  conclamare,  cum  aliis.  (See 
Martinius.)      See  Clamour. 

A  calling  or  shouting  out  together. 

But  whether  that  mournful  burthen  and  treble  calling  out 
after  Absalom,  had  any  reference  to  the  last  conclamaiion, 
and  triple  valediction,  used  by  other  nations,  we  hold  Out  a 
wavering  conjecture. — Browne.  Urne  Burial,  c.  1. 

Mute  is  their  sorrow ;  such  a  silent  woe 

A  dying  man's  amazed  houshold  show. 

Before  his  funeral!  conclamaiion. 

Before  the  mother's  lamentation 

Call  on  the  seruants  weeping.— ilfay.  Lucan,  b.  ii. 

CO'NCL AVE,  n.  Lat.  Con,  and  clnvis,  a  key ; 
It.  Sp.  and  Fr.  Conclave  ,•  seldom  used,  says  Cot- 
grave,  except  to  express  that  secret  or  private 
roorne,  wherein  the  Cardinals  (qui  unara  habent 
clavem  communera,  Minshew,)  assemble  about  the 
election  of  a  Pope.     Also  applied  to — 

The  Assembly  itself. 

And  thus  whan  that  he  passed  was. 

The  cardinals  that  wolden  saue 

The  form  of  lawe  in  the  conclaiie, 

Gon  for  to  chese  a  new  Pope,— Gojccr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

i  This  sh.-ill  be  onely  to  advertise  your  highness,  that  after 
great  and  long  altercations  and  contrariety  which  hath  de- 
pemied  between  the  cardinalls  in  the  conclave,  they  at  last 
fully  resolved  and  determined  (the  faction  of  France  aban- 
doned) to  elect  and  choose  either  my  Lord  Cardinal  de 
Medici,  or  me. 

Burnet.  Records,  pt.  iii.  b.  i.  No.  9.  Wolsey  to  the  King. 

At  Caer-leon,  in  jronninuth,  after  his  victories,  a  pom- 
pous eelebrriiiu;!  -,  .,i  \>  M'liiitide,  whither  were  invited 
divers  kings  ,:       ,  i  1 1  r  neighbouring  coasts  :  he 

with  them,  am!  i       ..  ver, -with  the  ladies,  keep- 

ing those  solcnr.i.i  i>  ,iiii:i   \^  ~'\\<:\-a\  conclaves. 

i.eht,;,.    liunl.n)  Urnyton's  Poly-Olbion,  3.  i, 


CON 

And  if  (liey  saw  the  adverse  party  too  strong  in  the  con-  • 
clnv,  so  that  they  could  cany  nothing,  then  Gardiner  was 
to  draw  a  protestation,  whicli  should  he  made  in  the  name 
of  the  two  crowns  ;  and  that  being  made,  all  the  cardinals  of 
their  faction  were  to  leave  the  ctmclave. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Beformalion,  an.  \M9.  I 

And,  in  its  secret  conclare.  as  it  feels 

The  hody's  woes  and  joys,  this  ruling  power 

■Wields  at  its  will  the  dull  material  world, 

And  is  the  body's  health  or  ni^lady.  ! 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health.  I 

CONCLU'DE,  V.  '\       Fr.  Concjure ;   Sp.  Con-  \ 
Conclu'dent.  cluir ,-       It.     Concludere ;  i 

Conxlu'dency.  Lat.      Concludere,      (crni, 

Conclu'der.  and  claudere.  )  .See  Close. 

Conclu'dinolt.  To   bring   close  toge-  ; 

CoNOLu'siBLE.  V  tiler ;  to  bring  to  the  same  ] 

CoNCLu'sioN.  point  or  end  ;    to  end,  to 

CoNCLu'sioNAL.  finish,  to  determine. 

CoNCLu'sivE.  To  bring  close  together 

CoNCLu'sivEi.Y.  in   the    same    place ;    to 

CoNCLu'sivENEss.  J  compHse,  or  comprehend. 
(Met. )  To  determine,  to  decide ;  to  form  a  fixed, 
or  settled  judgment. 


CON 

Kor,  indeed,  do  I  know  a  text  in  the  Bible,  that  I  could 
more  willingly  pitch  upon  to  leave  with  you  as  the  last  advice 
I  would  give  you,  and  as  the  sum  and  conclusion  of  my 
preaching  among  you ;  than  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  I  have 
now  read  to  you.  {Philippians,  iv.  8.] 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  0. 

If  the  world  he  finite  in  dimensions,  it  is  movable  by  the 
power  of  God  ;  and  therefore  my  argument  drawn  from  that 
tnoveableness,  is  conctitsive. 

Br.  Clarice.  Fourth  Eeptij  to  Leihnitz. 


CON 


;  generally  < 


t  it  more 


And  shortly  to  conctuden  all  his 
So  raochcl  sorwe  hadde  never  ( 
That  is  or  shall  be,  while  the  world  may  dure. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  ir,GO. 

Now  here  folowythe  another  answere,  and  yt  ys  the  last 
ud  coneludgthe  all. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Br.  Crome^s  Heclaratian,  an.  1530. 

Wherein,  notwithstandinge  he  vse  large  discourses,  and 

lake  great  shew,  yet  in  tlie  ende 

cludeth  nothinge. — Jewell.  Replie 

This  also  is  a  conclusion,  nothjTig  more  certayne,  or  more 
proued  by  the  testimony,  and  ensamples  of  the  Scripture. 
Tyndall.   Worhes,  p.  34. 

And  for  co'iclusyon  it  is  a  thynge  impossyble  and  without 
raysone  to  thinke,  that  whan  humayne  nature  is  pricked 
and  sturred  by  a  vehement  inclination  to  do  any  thinge,  he 
canne  he  \vythdrawen  from  it  by  force  of  lawes  or  by  any 
other  dyfflculty. — Nicoll.  Thucydides,  fol.  82. 

Yet  vnder  a  certayne  protestation,  namely,  if  both  parties 
should  agree  vnto  that  form  of  satisfaccion,  and  if  they 
should  think  good  finally  and  conclusively  to  yeeld  their 
consent  vnto  it. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 


I  many  chancellors,  by  relying  too  much  upon  the 
reports  of  the  masters  of  the  chancery,  z%  comladent. 

Bacon.  Speech  on  taking  his  place  in  Chancery. 

And  thus  we  are  at  lasfdriven  to  resort  to  those,  though 
more  obscure,  yet  more  covcUident,  arguments  against  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  bcs'inning 
of  this  chapter.— /faie.  Origination  of  Manliind,  p.  97 

Though  these  may  be  allays  and  abatements  that  may  take 
away  a  necessary  or  infallible  concludency  in  these  evidences 
of  fact,  yet  it  is  sufficient  that  they  be  probable  and  indi- 
cative of  credibility,  though  not  of  science  or  infallibility. 
/(/.  74.  p.  132. 

I  may  adde  thereunto.  Or  the  cautelousnes  of  suspenders 
and  not  forward  concluders  in  these  times. 

Mounfague.  Appeale  to  Cresar,  p.  MG. 

Ex.amine  whether  the  opinion  you  meet  with  repugnant 
to  what  you  were  formerly  embued  with,  he  concludingly 
demonstrated  or  not.— Digby. 

The  utmost  that  that  infers  is  only  thiSj  That  those  par- 
ticular suits  at  law,  that  were  then  among  the  Corinthians, 
were  all  unLa^Tful,  but  it  is  not  conrlusiblc  from  thence,  that 
all  other  men's  suits  are  so,  because  possibly  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  theirs  vreic— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

And  which  of  these  it  is  in  my  author,  is  not  conclusible 
from  the  nature  or  use  of  the  word.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

Now  these  senses  of  faith,  if  they  be  applied  to  that  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul,  we  are  justified  by  faith,  come  all  to  one 
pass,  for  in  effect  it  is  all  one,  to  say,  We  are  justified  hy  our 
obedience,  or  righteousness  of  faith,  and  to  say.  We  are  jus- 
tified by  the  Gospel,  which  prescribes  that  obedience. 

CMllingworth,  Ser.  S. 

Such  separations  of  initiatory  dedications,  as  well  as 
conclusional  separations,  are  made  with  wine. 

Hooper.  On  Lent,  p.  278. 

But  this  objection,  when  thoroughly  examined,  will  not 


Deliberation  [is]  a  staid  and  attentive  consideration  of 
things  to  be  known,  and  their  media,  and  of  their  several 
weights,  conclusiveness  or  evidence. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  57. 
Wliat  angels  are,  -when  we  desire  to  know. 
We  form  a  thought  by  such  as  she  below. 
And  thence  conclude  they're  bright  beyond  compare, 
Compos'd  of  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair. 

Hu<!hes.  Greenwich  Park. 


In  defence  of  the  divinity  and  eternity  of  the  Son,  he 
[Alexander]  uses  arguments,  which  are  not  all  of  them 
conclusive,  znd  brings  texts  of  Scripture,  of  which  some  are, 
and  others  are  not,  to  the  purpose. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  question  has  been  most  iiiih  ;mi  ! -■  ■'   '       .  ' 

up  in  one  of  the  P.eports  of  V.u-  >        ■  : 
answer  of  the  court  of  directors  i  >,  t 

cation  against  them  by  their  stT\. I  hi,     1,    ii,    i  ...- 

Burke.  On  .U,.  l'u.i'.  L..ot  h..:..:  U.::. 

CON-COA'GULATE.  >      See    Co-.^gul.^te. 
Conco.\gi,ila'tion.  )      To  curd,  or  con- 

geal into  a  curd  ;  to  join  together,  to  make  to  join. 
The  words  are  common  in  Boyle. 

For  some  solutions  require  more,  others  less  spirit  of  wine 
to  concoagulate  adequately  with  them. 

Bnyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 

I  considerefl  that  vitriol  being  hut  a  magistery,  made  by 
a  concongulation  of  the  corpuscles  of  a  dissolved  metal  with 
those  of  the  menstruum,  the  magisteries  of  other  metals 
^  might,  without  inconvenience  be  added. 

Id.  Jb.  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

I       CONCO'CT,  t).  ^        Lat.    Con,   and   coquere, 
I      CoNco'cTER.         \coctuin.       (See    Coction.) 
Coxco'cTioN.        T  Cotgrave  says,   "  Fr.  Con- 
CoNco'cTivE.       J  coction, — a  boyling,  or  seeth- 
ing of  meat  in  the  stomach." 

To  boil,  or  seethe  together ;  and  tlms,  to  dis- 
solve, or  reduce  into  a  state  of  nourishment,  or 
growth.  (Met.)  to  digest,  to  mature  ;  to  ripen. 
And  see  the  quotation  from  Bacon. 


The  meates  and  drynkes  receyued  into  the  body,  if  the 
stomake  and  lyuer  doo  their  naturall  ofBce,  be  altered  by  con- 
coction and  digestid  in  suche  wise  that  the  best  part  therof 
goth  in  the  nourishment  of  the  body,— H.  lb.  b.  iii. 

The  word  Concoction,  or  digestion,  is  chiefly  taken  into 
use  from  living  creatures  and  their  organs  ;  and  from  thence 
extended  to  liquors  and  fruits,  &c. ;  therefore  they  speak  of 
meat  concocted,  kc.  The  constantest  notion  of  coyicoction 
is,  that  it  should  signifie  the  degrees  of  alteration,  of  one 
body  into  another,  from  crudity  to  perfect  concoction,  which 
is  the  ultimity  of  that  action  or  process 
I  Bacon.  Kat.  Hist.  §  838. 


Lat.  Con,  and  comi- 
tans,  pres.  part,  of 
Comitarc,  from  Com- 
irc,  (cum,  and  ire,)  to 
go  with.  Comitans, 
one  who  goes  with,  or- 
accompanics  another, 
merely  em- 


For 


as  Arrian  saith  of  those,  who  read  many  books  and 
none,  so  is  it  most  true  of  those  who  do  not  concoct 
oXviiaOia  and  turn  it  into  spiritual  nourishment  of 
ai  they  vomit  it  up  again, 


rorks 


P.C50. 


And  can  this  private  concoclcr  of  malecontent,  at  the  very  i 
instant  when  he  pretercds  to  extol  the  parlament,  affdrd  thus 
to  blur  over,  rather  than  to  mention  that  public  triumph  of 
their  justice  and  constancy  so  high,  so  glorious,  so  reviving  I 
to  the  fainted  commonwealth.  j 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectgmnuus. 

Whenever  any  of  them  is  resolved,  it  appears  to  be  com- 
pounded of  some  of  these  five,  to  wit,  the  attractive,  the  reten-  [ 
tive,  the  secretive,  the  concoctive,  and  the  expulsive  faculty. 
Digliy.  Of  Bodies,  c.  14. 

Besides,  as  she  takes  the  child  out  of  mere  necessity,  her 
food  will  be  accordingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best ;  whence 
proceeds  an  ill  concocted  and  coarse  food  for  the  child ;  for 
as  the  blood,  so  is  the  milk.— Spectator,  No.  246. 

This  was  an  errour  in  the  first  concoction,  and  therefore 
never  to  he  mended  in  the  second  or  the  third. 

Bryden.  Preface  to  CEdipus. 
For  him  the  cane  with  little  labour  grows  ; 
Spite  of  the  dog  star,  shoots  long  yellow  joints ; 
Concocts  rich  juice,  though  deluges  descend. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 

Hence  the  concoctive  powers,  with  various  art. 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

CONCO'LOUR,  adj.  It.  Concolorc.  Having 
one,  or  being  of  one  and  the  same,  colour.  See 
Colour. 


CONCO'MITATE, 

Co.XCo'iMlTANT,  adj. 
CoNCO'fMITANT,  n. 

Conco'mitance. 

Con'co'mitancv. 

Conco'mitantly. 

Concomita'tion. 
or  others  ;    the  reduplication 
phatical. 

To  go  with,  to  accompany,  attend  upon,  to  be 
associated  or  connected  with. 

My  spoond  cause  why  I  was  condemned  an  herctike  is 
;i  .i  I  il.  nied  transubstantiation  and  concomitaiiun,  two 
., ids  of  the  papists,  by  the  which  they  doe  beleeue, 
i  . onipell  all  other  to  beleeue,  that  Christ's  natural] 
li  I  .  i  made  of  bread,  and  the  Godhead  hy  and  by  to  bee 
ioMRd  thereunto.— Fox.  Martyrs.  Dr.  Taylor  deff):drih 
Priests'  Marriage,  p.  1383. 

This  simple  bloody  spectation  of  the  lungs,  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy. 

Harvey.  On  Consumption 

So  that  every  thing  for  want  of  it  [faith]  is  turned  into  sin, 
and  tlicreby  depopulating  tlie  whole  man,  making  him 
nothing  in  the  world  but  ruins  and  noysomness,  a  condu- 
ence  of  all  manner  of  sins,  without  any  concomitant  degree 
of  duty  or  obedience.— i^ammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  657. 

He  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir  apparent, 
and  only  son,  our  dear  soveraign  now  being  on  a  journey  of 
much  adventure. — Retiquia:  Wottonianie,  p.  212. 

And  so  compared,  this  first  work,  and  the  concomitants  of 
it  at  first,  have  some  things  therein  which  may  and  should 
cause  us  to  look  upon  it  as  a  most  abounding  mercy. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  374. 

And  therefore  the  dream  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  he 
that  receives  the  body  receives  also  the  blond,  because  hy 
concomitance,  the  blond  is  received  in  the  body,  is  neitiier 
true  nor  pertinent  to  this  question. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

is  so  poorc  a  shift,  that  it 
thereof  the  body  of  Christ 
lesse  in  the  wine,  than  the  bloud  is  in  the  bread,  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  they  might  as  wel  hold  back 
the  bread,  and  give  the  cup ;  as  hold  back  the  cup,  and  give 
the  bread.— i-/).  Hall.   The  Old  Religion. 

Some  previous,  as  well  as  concomitant  qualifications  are 
requisite  to  the  due  exercise,  and  influence  of  it  [Christi- 
.anity].- Zaa'.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.i. 

And  being  grown  rich  with  trade,  they  fell  to  all  manner 
of  looseness  and  debauchery:  the  usual  concomitant  of 
we»lth,  and  as  commonly  the  fore  runner  of  ruin. 

Bampier.  Voyage,  an.  1688. 

This  apostle  most  expressly  declaring  that  a  man  is  justi- 
fied ef  ep-jav,  by  works,  the  particle  ef ,  by,  or  out  of,  must 
manifestly  denote  somewhat  more  than  an  idle  concomi- 
tance.—Nelson.  Life  of  Bull. 

In  the  same  sense,  therefore,  that  the  wicked  may  be  said 
to  repent,  they  may  be  said  to  h.iue  their  pr.ayers  and  ser- 
vices accepted ;  that  is,  the  wicked  antecedently  so  taken, 
and  (as  they  speak,  in  sensu  divisn)  to  wit,  before  the  instant 
of  their  repentance,  not  concomitantly,  and  in  sensu  compo- 
sito :  the  wicked,  as  such,  and  while  he  is  such,  can  neither 
repent  nor  pray,  nor  have  any  audience  or  acceptance  at  a 
throne  of  grace.— .SoaW,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  10. 

In  contemplation,  therefore,  of  these  benefits,  I  recommend 
this  mode  of  catechising,  and  of  expounding  the  catechism 
in  occasional  concom.itant  discourses,  to  all  my  brethren  very 
particularly. — Hard.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Worcester,  1809. 

That  all  motion  is  in  time,  and  therefore,  wherever  it 
exists,  implies  time  as  its  concomitant,  is  evident  to  all,  and 
requires  no  ftoving.— Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

The  length  of  this  account  I  flatter  myself  will  be  excused, 
as  it  contains  a  few  curious  particulars,  which  are  not  fo- 
reign to  the  subject,  and  which  concomitantly  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  a.ns.—Walpole.  Life  of  Vertue. 


CO'NCORD,  V. 

Co'iNXORD,  n. 

Conco'rdable. 
Conco'rdant,  adj. 

CoNCO'rDANT,  71. 

Conco'rdance. 

Co^XO'RDANCY. 

Conco'rdantly. 

Conco'rdate. 

Conxo'rdly. 

be  unanimous,  to  i 


Fr.  Concorder;  Lat. 
Concors,  {con,  and  cor, 
the  heart;)  Gr.  Keap,  of 
uncertain  etymology. 

To  he  of  one  and  the 
same  heart,  or  mind;  to 
have  the  same  will  or  in- 
clination, the  same  wish 
or  desire ;  to  be  in  union, 
harmony,  agreement ;  to 
to  harmonize. 


•  A  Concordance  is  a  Dictionary  or   Index  to 


CON 

the  Bible,  wherein  all  the  words  used  through  the 
inspired  writers  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
the  various  places  where  they  occur  are  referred 
to,  to  assist  us  in  finding  out  passages,  and  com- 
paring the  several  significations  of  the  same  word." 
(Criiden.) 


But  vnderstandinge  that  it  was  conconlcd  and  concludde, 
he  forthwith  retourned  to  the  sayde  place  of  Amphipolis  by 
tlic  commauudemente  of  tlie  Lacedemonyans. 

Nicoll.  Thuciidides,  fol.  132. 

At  musicke's  sacred  sounde  my  fansies  eft  begonne 
In  cuncordcs,  discordes,  notes  and  clifi'es,  in  tunes  of  uni- 
sonne. — Gascoigne.  Vpoii  ike  Fruit  of  Letters, 

After  whiche  concord  made,  the  cardinall  and  the  arclie-- 
bishop  of  Yorke,  did  many  thynges  without  the  consent  of 
the  kynge  or  tlie  duke.— ifaW.  Hen.  FI.  an.  19. 

They  crie  out  vpon  us  at  this  present  euerie  where  that 
we  are  al  heritiques,  and  haue  forsaken  the  faith  &  haue 
with  newe  persuasions,  &  wicked  learning  vtterly  dissolued 
the  Concorde  of  the  church.— JeioeK.  Def.  of  the  Apol.  p.  10. 

Thus  whenne  Brute  had  deuyded  this  Isle  of  Brytayne,  as 
before  is  shewed,  in  thre  parts,  &  had  holden  y  principate 
therof  nobly  by  the  terme  of  xxxiiii.  ycres,  after  most  con- 
cordaunce  of  wryters,  he  dyed. — Faijban,  vol.i.  c.  4. 

Let  them  forethinke  and  deliberat  togither  pmdentlic, 
and  what  they  deliberat  wiselie,  let  them  accomplish  con- 
coralie,  not  iarrin.cr  nor  swaruing  one  from  the  other. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Epistle  of  Gregorie,  p.  106. 

Be  it  knowne  to  your  discretion  or  kinglye  prudence,  that 
forsomuch  as  this  election  of  Stephen  Langton  hathorderlie 
&  concordlie  thus  proceeded  without  fraud  or  deceit,  vpon  a 
person  meet  for  the  same,  therefore  we  will  not  for  no  man's 
pleasure,  neither  mai  we  without  dinger  of  fame  and  of 
conscience,  defer  or  protract  anie  longer  the  consummation 
of  tlie  said  election  — Id.  lb.  Popelnnoc.  to  the  King,  p.  22S. 

If  the  true  concordc  of  well-tuned  sounds 

Bv  unions  married,  do  olfend  thine  ear, 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee  who  confounds 

In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  should'st  bear. 

Shakespeare,  s.  S. 

Concord's  true  picture  shineth  in  this  art, 
Wlieie  divers  men  and  women  ranked  be; 

And  everv  ouf  dnth  dance  a  several  part, 
Yet  alias  on.',  ill  measure  do  agree 

Obseruing  perfect  uniiormity.— Da  lue*.  On  Dancing. 

And  all  the  quire  that  wont  with  her  to  bear  a  part  and  sing 
Cancord»nt  discoiis  in  sweet  strajne  for  welcome  of  the 

spring, 
Sate  silent  on  the  frostie  bow,  and  shuddering  all  for  cold, 
Did  shroud  the  head  beneath  the  wing. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  556. 

Neither  their  acts  were  notable  in  the  age  wherein  they 
lived,  nor  the  length  of  their  reigns  any  way  helpful  to  the 
concordance  of  times,  foregoing  or  succeeding. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.iii.  c.  1.  s.  4. 

Be  pleased  to  consider,  That  the  ver>'  word  faith  is  in 
Scripture  infinitely  ambiguous,  insomuch  that  in  the  Latine 
concordances  of  S.  Hierom's  Bible,  published  by  Robert 
Stephens,  you  may  see  no  less  than  twenty-two  several 
senses  and  acceptations  of  the  word  faith,  set  down  with 
the  several  places  of  Scripture  referring  to  them. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ill.  Ser.  3. 

Why  I  did  thinke  so,  I  gave  my  reasons  by  speciall  re- 
citing many  concordahts  inter  partes. 

R. Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  p.  S4. 

Whereupon  we  may  say.  that  they  who  treate  this  accom- 
modation [divine  love,  and  humane  passion,]  are  of  Micha's 
disciples  who  hope  to  lodge  concordantly  together  an  idol, 
and  an  ephod,  making  only  as  it  were  a  cell  apart  for  God, 
and  expect  as  he  did,  to  prosper  in  this  concordancg. 

Vf'.  Mountague.  Dcvoutc  Essayes,  Treat.  13.  s.  7. 

TUl  Edgar  grateful  (a,s  to  those  who  pine 

A  dismal  half-year  night,  the  orient  beam 

Of  Phoebus  lamp)  arose,  and  into  one 

Cemented  all  the  long-contending  powers, 

PaciSe  monarch  :  then  her  lovely  head 

Concord  rear'd  high,  and  all  around  dilTus'd 

The  spirit  of  love.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

But  however  the  matter  of  this  letter  being  such  a  con- 
cordance with  those  instructions,  bearing  date  November  19, 
and  the  letter  of  Cromwell,  January  7. 

Strgpc.  Memorials,  an.  153S. 


Silent  as  evening,  lo  the  list'ning  throng, 
While  from  his  lips  the  glowing  periods  fall. 

Drink  sweet  persuasion  streaming  from  his  tongue 
And  the  lirm  chain  of  concorii  binds  them  all. 

Faiekes.  Aureliu! 


CON 

CON-CO'RPORATE,  v.  >      Lat.     Con,    and 
Concorpora'tion.  i  corpus,  body.     See 

Corporal. 
To  unite  into  one  body ;  to  embody. 

Of  Eucharistia,  (I  find  in  the  Scripture.)  in  which  we  be 
r.oncorporaled  into  Christ,  and  made  lively  members  of  his 
body,  nourished  and  fed  to  the  everlasting  life,  if  we  receive 
it  as  we  ought  to  do,  and  else  it  is  to  us  rather  death  than 
life.— 2!«c«e<.  Mec.  b.  iii.  n.  21.  Of  the  Sacrament,  Q.  7. 

Even  as  if  he  [the  flatterer]  went  about  in  some  great 
pasture  to  make  toward  one  beast,  whom  he  purposelh  to 
tame  and  bring  to  hand,  by  little  and  little  joyning  close 
unto  him,  as  it  were  to  be  coiicorporated  in  the  same  studies 
and  exercises,  in  the  same  affections,  employments  and 
course  o{lit'o.— Holland.  Flularch,  p.  72. 

For  as  the  excessive  humiditie  of  the  one  looseneth  the 
rind,  so  the  want  of  vitall  moisture  in  the  other,  will  not 
suUtrit  to  unite  and  coHcor^ora/e.—7(;.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  14. 

That  one  centre,  which  the  soul  is  hight, 

■\Vhich  knows  this  world  by  the  close  nnitie, 
Concorporation  with  the  mundane  spright. 

More.  On  the  Sunt,  b.  ii.  c.  1.  s.  26. 

And  the  word,  which  St.  James  pronounces  able  to  save 
our  souls,  he  describes  as  a  grafT,  vhich  must  not  only 
be  closely  embraced  by  that,  wherein  it  is  to  fvuctilV,  but 

must  continucllH  !■  ,  i  i  l.i \    ■  ic,fk  and  grafTto  (if  I  may 

so  speak)  coHo/r/.,  '  i;  ..i7«,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

Saint  John  s-i      :  iin.  that  "if  a  man  say  I 

love  God,  and  hii'l  'i;^  !;  -'  v.  he  is  a  liar;"  z»  concor- 
p^ratingfiimps  incon^islent.  ami  uniting  things  distaiiter 
than  the  two  poles  of  heaven. — Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 

CON-COURSE,  n.  Fr.  Conconis ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Cuiicurso,  (cun,  and  currcre,  cursum,  to  run.)     .See 

To   (.'oNCt'R. 

A  running  or  flocking  together  ;  a  meeting,  an 
assembly,  a  conjunction  ;  a  cuncKrnncc. 


CON 


For  this  rayranle  great 
vi.  kalendis  of  Marche  cni 
s.ayd  monastery,  there  iik 
leuyng  yi  sayd  churche  wa. 


•  '■         :  le  yerely  in  the 
'    '    iinrion  vnto  the 
■  r  "'■■    Clous,  fermly  be- 
x.iilii.  nstisownhande. 
l\i:,ya,i,  vol.  i.  c.  132. 
"Whan  sodenly  .\eneas  seeth  great  concourse  to  throng 
Both  mighty  Anteas  and  Serestus,  and  Cloanthus  strong. 
Phaer.  Tirgill.  .,£)icidos,  b.  i, 
Tlie  host  all  readie  to  depart  away. 
Intending  first  in  funerall  flames  to  bume 
Her  fatal  pride,  and  all  her  pomp  o'ertnrne. 


The  host  from  flight 


Nay,  the  macuine  of  Gods  making  i^  so  impeifi.ct 
cording  to  these  gentlemen  that  he  is  obli.,  d  to  char 
now  and  then  by  an  extraordinar\  cr  ro  r  -  \  eM.r 
mend  it,  as  a  clock  maker  mends  h  s  t 


Clat 


Hencewere  formed  colleges  or  s    i  tcrs 

who  taught  arts  and  sciences  and 

of  youths  desirous  of  instruction   an  111  U    ^e 

larger  schools  were  elected  ■\\hirli  in   the  n  \t  a^-e  were 
called  Universities —Jor/iH    Rem  on  Lcclts  Hist  an  llul 

CON-CRCVTr  Cor,,  and  ciearc,  cieatmn 
(See  Create)     Fi    Concner — 

To  breed,  compose  miivc,  or(/t«/t  togcthoi, 
(Cotgrave.) 

Eor  some  men  finding  i  1     which  God 

hath  given  us,  and  con  tint  religion 

which  is  superinduc'd  Til  nt  prejudice 
that  noblest  pal  t  of  thiv 

Bp    Taj  tc     b  1    c  2 


For  if  it  be  not,  then  neither  we  nor  Adam  could  by  na- 
ture do  things  above  nature ;  and  if  God  did  concreatc  grace 
with  Adam,  that  grace  was  nevertheless  grace,  for  being 
given  him  as  soon  as  he  was  made. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  6.  s  4. 

CON-CRE'DIT.  Lat.  Concredere,  (_con,  and 
credere,  itiim.)  Vossius  prefers  from  Gr.  Xpijftic, 
id  est,  mutuum  dare.     See  Credit. 


consign  to  the  trust ;  to 


To  deliver,  commit,  c 
intrust. 

The  which  reason  may  well  be  applied  to  excuse  every 
Christian  from  it  [swearing],  who  is  a  priest  to  the  most  high 
God,  and  hath  most  celestial  and  important  matters  concrc- 
dited  to  him ;  in  comparison  to  which  all  other  matters  are 
very  mean  and  inconsiderable.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 


CONCRE'TE,  V. 

Co'nchete,  n(//. 
Concrete,  n. 
Con'cre'tely. 
Concre'tion,  n. 
Concre'tive. 
Concre'tivei.t. 
C'oncre'scence. 
Cu'ncre.mext. 


Fr.  Concret ,-    Sp.  and 
It.  Concrete ;  Lat.  Concre- 
tus,   past   part,  of    Con- 
cresc-ere,    {con,  and  cres- 
cere.)     Sic   crencere,    est 
creascere,  id  est,  accipere 
augTnentum     in    carne : 
irapa  to  Kpias,   (  Scaliger, 
De  Causls,c.  1-23.) 
To  grow  together,  to  grow  or  unite  together,  to 
coalesce,  to  cohere,  to  coagulate,  to  congeal. 
For  the  logical  use,  see  the  example  from  Locke. 
Those  same  vapcui-s  beingelette  lo  eUaporate  or  passe  forth 
out  of  the  head  therfore  be  concrete  or  gathered  into  humom- 
superfluous.— Sir  t.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iv. 
And  on  that  sleue  these  wordes  were  wrete 
A  false  abstracte  cometh  from  a  false  concrete. 

Skellon.  TheBoiigeofCourte. 

for  all  coral  is  not  hard,  and  in  many  concreted  parts 

some  parts  remain  unpetrifled,  that  is,  the  quick  and  the 

livelier  parts  remain  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  converted. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errouis,  h.  ii.  c.  5. 

Wio  came  close  on,  and  with  his  dart  strooke  Duke  Api  ■ 

Whose  surname  was  Pharesiades,  even  to  the  concrete 

bloud 
That  makes  the  liver ;  on  the  earth,  out  gusht  his  vital 

bloud.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

I  desire,  that  in  the  text  this  diSference  may  be  observed, 
between  the  things  that  Christ  hath  done  for  the  affecting  and 
accomplishment  of  that  peace. 

1st,  What  was  transacted  and  done  simply  and  abstract- 
edly in  his  own  person  alone,  for  the  procurement  of  it,  on 
the  cross. 

2d,  AVhat  he  works  efficiently  in  us,  (tho'  concrelehj,  in 
himself,  tipon  us)  by  his  spirit,  and  through  providences,  to 
full  accomplishment  thereof. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  U. 

When  these  greedy  flames  shall  have  devoured  whatever 
was  combustible,  and  converted  into  a  smoak  and  vapour 
all  grosser  concretions,  that  great  orb  of  fire  that  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  supposeth  to  constitute  the  centre  of  this 
globe,  shall  perfectly  have  recovered  its  pristine  nature. 

Clanvill.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  p.  178. 

That  little  stony  plant  which  Johnson  nameth,  Hippuris 
Carolloidcs,  and  Gesner  Fotiis  mansn  Jrcnosis,  we  have 
found  in  fresh  water;  which  is  the  less  concj-e^ifc portion  of 
that  element. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Let  me  request  you  to  weigh  that  of  St.  Paul,  Ephcsians 
ii.  .5,  which  are  urged  by  some  ancients  :  and  to  remember, 
how  often  he  calls  concupiscence  sin  ;  whereby  it  is  urged, 
that  although  baptism  take  away  the  guilt  as  concretively 
redounding  to  the  person,  yet  the  simple  abstracted  guilt,  as 
to  the  nature  remains ;  for  sacraments  are  administered  to 
persons,  not  to  natures. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Polcm.  Disc.  p.  907.  Bp.  Rochester's  Let. 

And  seeing  it  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  sub- 
stance inchoate,  or  in  any  way  of  perfection,  how  any  other 
substance  should  thence  take  concrescence,  it  hath  not  been 
taught.— iJaiejA.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  10. 

There  is  the  conjunction  and  cohesion  of  the  matter  into 
a  more  loose  or  iudigested  or  softer  consistency,  like  mortar 
or  clay,  and  thereby  it  is  prepared  to  the  concrement  of  a 
pebble  or  Hint.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  76. 

[They  say]  this  destroyeth  my  own  foundation,  which 
supposeth  a  creation  or  concrement  of  those  very  bodies, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  mixed. — Id.  lb.  p.  77. 

This  distinction  of  names  shews  us  also  the  difTerence  of 
our  ideas:  For  if  we  observe  them,  we  shall  find  that  our 
simple  ideas  have  all  ali  i    i'  i,   i    ■..'  n  .:    -  ■    names; 

the  one  whereof  is  (to  b|i. ,'    :'         ■  .    .:  iiians) 

a  substantive,  the  other  an  ,     >    '     -  v  '   -       -.,  white. 


The 


bottom,  but  iliii! 

pand  still  more  ii  \'iu  ;m 

Boyle.  Life.  II.,,:....  \. 

I  have  not  yet  found  I 
that  though  they  pretei 
into  which  the  fire  ba>  i 
simplicit)',  tliey  pretend 


nf  those  .artists, 
ral  substances, 
to  an  exquisite 


The  hatter  of  which  is  a  thing,  which  men  have  been 
necessitated  to,  in  order  to  the  computation  or  reckoning  of 
the  properties  of  bodies,  the  comparing  of  them  with  one 
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another,  the  adding,  suDtractins,  inuUi|)Iying,  and  dividing 
of  them,  which  could  not  be  done,  so  long  as  they  are  taken 
cancretelij  together  with  their  subjects. 

Cudworth,  JnteUeclual  System,  p  67 

That  there  does  also  intervene  a  various  local  motion  of 
such  small  bodies,  will  scarce  be  denied ;  whether  we  choose 
to  grant  the  orisin  of  concretions  assigned  by  Epicurus,  or 
that  related  by  Moses.— iJojii'.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  474. 

How,  for  example,  could  there  be  such  a  science  as 
optics,  were  we  necessitated  to  contemplate  colour  concreted 
with  figure,  two  attributes  which  the  eye  can  never  view, 
but  associated  t— Harris.  Hermes,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

In  a  fabulous  age  every  odd  substance  that  was  flung 
ashore  received  that  name ;  [halcyon's  nest]  a  species  of 
tubular  coral,  a  sponge,  a  zoophyte,  and  a  miscellaneous  con- 
crete havingby  the  ancients  been  dignified  with  that  title  from 
their  imaginary  origin.— Perenan*.  Brit.  Zool.  Kingfisher. 

He  relates,  that  it  [the  halcyon's  nest]  resembled  those 
concrelions  that  are  formed  by  the  sea  water. — Id.  lb. 

CONCRE'VV,  V.  Lat.  Concrescere,  to  grow 
together.      See  above,  Concrete. 

And  his  faire  locks,  that  wont  with  oyntment  sweet 
To  be  erabaulm'd,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew. 
He  let  to  growe,  and  griesly  to  cnncrcii; 
Vncomb'd,  vncurl'd,  and  carelesly  vnshed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

CO'NCUBINE,  n.  ^       Vr.  Concnbine  ;  It.  and 
CoNCu'DiN.iCY.  I   Sp.    Concuhina  ;        Lat. 

Concu'binate,  n.       I    Concuhina.     Coiicumhere, 
Concu'binage.  f  coiwiiliilinn,      (con,     and 

Concu'dinarv,  adj.      rnnihcre,)  to  lie  together. 
CoN-cu'uiNARV,  n.     J   See  the   quotation  from 
Hobbs. 
He  wolde  suffre  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  felaw  to  haue  bis  covcuhine 
A  twelve  mouth,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  C52. 


His  wvues  and  the  concubines 

Of  hem  that  were  Sarasines. — Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  vii. 

And  moreouer  they  saide,  it  should  be  a  great  shame  for 
theym,  that  such  a  duchesse,  come  of  so  base  a  Mode  (and 
concubine  to  the  duke  in  his  other  wyfe's  dayes)  shulde  go 
and  haue  the  preemynence  before  them. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  210. 

That  is,  take  from  the  church  honourable  marriage  and 
the  bed  vndeflled,  shalt  thou  not  replenishe  it  with  con- 
cubinaries,  with  incestuous  persons,  sodomiticall  vices,  and 
finally  with  al  kinde  of  beastly  filthinesse.— Fox.  Martyrs. 
Allegations  against  Sixe  Articles.  (Hen.  nil.)  p.  1064. 

In  this  constitution,  if  the  Lorde  Cromwell  and  other 
good  men  of  the  parliament  might  haue  had  their  will, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  first  crime  of  these  concubivarie 
priests,  as  well  as  the  second  had  had  the  same  penalty,  as 
the  other  six  articles  had,  and  should  haue  bin  punished  with 
death.— /rf.  lb.  p.  1074. 

And  covenants  of  cohabitation  are  either  for  society  of  bed 
or  for  society  of  all  things ;  if  for  society  of  bed  only,  then 
the  woman  is  called  a  cwcubine.  And  here  also  the  child 
shall  be  his  or  hers,  as  they  shall  agree  particularly  by 
covenant.  For  although  for  the  most  part,  a  concubine  is 
supposed  to  yield  up  the  right  of  her  children  to  the  father, 
yet  doth  not  concubinage  enforce  so  much. 

Hobbs.  Be  Corpore  Politico,  pt.  11.  c.  4. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will 

not  descend  upon  the  simonical  unchaste  concubinaries, 

BChismaticks  and  scandalous  miests,  and  excommunicate. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

Amongst  the  ancients,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  civil 

law,  such  marriages  [against  the  consent  of  pare'its]  viexe 

esteem'd  illegitimate,  and  no  better  than  a  mere  concubinale. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Then  the  marriage  of  the  priests  should  be  in  the  Pope's 
hands,  who  might  admit  the  same ;  and  the  concubinale  of 
many  should  be  forgiven,  for  we  see  few  chaste. 

Stnjpe.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1539. 

Also  their  country  was  very  infamous  for  concubinacy, 
adultery,  and  incest:  some  kept  four  concu'iijics  together. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1559. 

The  bad  tendency  of  Mr.  Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Hisiorij  of  Music, 
vM.  ii.  p.  23,  as  depreciating  matrimony,  and  justifying  con- 
cuoinagc.  This  is  founded  on  a  false  fact ;  Abelard  was 
married.— .Bj).  Home.  Essags  §•  Tlwughls. 

CONCU'LCATE,)).  Ft.  Conculqucr ;  Sp.Con- 
culcar;  It.  Concutcarc;  Lat.  Conculcarc,  alum, 
(con,  and  calcare,)  calcibus  premero;  to  press  with 
the  heels. 

To  tread,  or  trample  upon. 


CON 


But  he  (that  nolwithitiiidin.,)i,Ui\vcth  from  evil  to  worse, 

oppressing  and  m  »  /  i         inmh  and  sanctuary  of 

ot  God —fox    Muii  >              I       I  to  tht  Pope,  p.  l'J7. 

And  to  rnncludi     i  i                          i"tt-  of  God,  concul- 

cnini  !  nil!  ti  iiiinli  i  '  \ er  IS  named  God, 

|M        Ml     I   I   1  iiirius  reprobate  and 

I                              I  I  )  \ei   and  authority 

I                          I  lungs  whatsoever  in 

l„  ,11,1  /'    Co  Ciesar,p.  153. 

CONCLPIsCENCL)      Ir     Concupiscence  ,- 

CoNCHPi'scinLE  j  It  Concupiscenza;  Sp. 

Concupf,Lenlia ,  Lat  Concupibcei  e,  (con,  and  cu- 
pere  )  Cuperc  est  magis  quara  velle,  (Vossi-us.) 
And  coiiciipixcerc  is  more  still: — 

To  wish  for,  or  desire  ardently;  to  lust  after. 

For  conciipiscible  in  Measure  for  Meastire,  the 
modern  editors,  as  Mr.  Steevehs  observes,  un- 
authoritatively  substitute  concupiscent. 

But  as  they  were  the  children  of  God,  which  were  in- 
wardly circumcised,  euen  so  they  that  are  washed  inwardly 
from  the  concupi.icens  of  thys  worlde,  are  the  members  of 
rhrist,  whom  Paule  affirmeth  so  to  be  purged  through  his 
bloud. — Frilh.   Workes,  p.  71 

That  other  dotes,  and  driueth  forth  his  dayes 

In  value  delight,  and  foul  concupiscence, 

Wien  works  of  weight,  might  occupie  his  hedde. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glass. 

"Which  lust  or  evil  concupiscence  he  at  last  defines  to  he  an 
insatiable  intemperance  of  the  appetite,  never  filled  with  a 
desire,  never  ceasing  in  the  persecution  of  evil ;  and  again 
he  calls  it,  our  birth  and  nativity  derived  to  us  by  our 
parents,  i.  e.  an  evil  afi'ection  hereditary  to  us,  and  delivered 
to  us  as  a  legacy  at  our  birth  and  nativitv. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  689. 

Perturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  phantasie, 
though  they  dwell  betweene  the  confines  of  sense  and  rea- 
son, yet  they  are  dro\vned  in  corporeal!  organs  of  sense,  they 
are  commonly  reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and 
concupiscible. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  97. 

The  Stoicks  and  Epicureans  hold,  that  they  [plants]  have 
no  soule  or  life  at  all ;  for  of  animall  creatures  some  have 
the  appetitive  and  concupiscible  soule,  others  the  reason- 
able :  but  plants  grow  after  a  sort  casually  of  their  owne 
accord,  and  not  by  the  means  of  any  soule. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  694. 

He  would  not  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 

To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 

Release  my  brother. — Slialces.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  v.  sc.  1 . 

There  is  in  every  man  a  certain  propensity  to  vice,  or  a 
corrupt  principle  more  or  less  disposing  him  to  evil,  which 
principle  is  sometimes  called  the  flesh,  sometimes  concu- 
piscence, and  sometimes  sensuality,  and  makes  one  part  of 
that,  which  we  call  original  sin.— Soiilh,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

Now  there  being  a  double  object  for  the  will  of  man  to 
work  upon,  good  and  evil,  there  is  likewise  a  double  faculty 
considerable  in  it;  the  one  we  call  a.  concupiscible,  the  other 
an  irascible  faculty ;  by  the  one  we  follow  that  which  is 
good,  by  the  other  we  run  from  that  which  is  evil. 

Bp.  Bevcridye,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  137. 

Avarice  and  ambition  are  abroad  watching  for  her  in  the 
dav,  while  concupiscence,  like  a  pestilence,  walketh  in  dark- 
ness.—5p.  Home.  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  91. 

CONCU'R,t;.          ^       Vr.Concourir;  It.  Con- 

Concu'rrent,  ai//.      Icorrere,-     Sp.   Concurrir  ; 

Concu'rrent,  71.        I  Lat.  Concurrcre,  (con,  and 

Concu'rrently,         >currere,)  to  run  together. 

Concu'rrence.  I  See  Concourse. 

Concu'rrenoy.  I       To  run  together  or  in 

Concu'rsion.  J  unison,     by     agreement, 

with  one  will,  to  one  goal  or  end  ;    to  conjoin  or 

combine,  to  meet  together,  to  unite,  to  agree  or 

assent  to. 


So  all  the 
May  once 


Cone 


,at  I  long  have  lost, 
at  was  but  wrestling  with  the  winds 
in  end  concurre  to  blesse  my  state. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s. 

No  decree  of  mine 

•ig  to  necessitate  his  fall. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.3 


two  thinges  (that  is  to  witte,  the  thyng  signified,  and  the 
Eigne,  that  signifieth)  be  concurraunt  and  inseparable. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  468. 

But  of  these  spiritual  lawes  yt  were  made  for  ye  repressing 
of  heresies,  with  which  our  teporal  lawes  are  so  conformable 
and  concurrant:  (these  am  I  boQd  to  medle  with.) 

SirT.  More.  Workes,  p.  1015. 

s  ;    I  V  ,1,1.  Tun.  iii.  and  Tit.  i.  sheweth  what  qualities  a 

I  I  I  I  .:  (,ught  lo  haue:  but  lie  doth  not  say,  that 

I     ■  .i,ii(le,  or  not  a  sufficient  number,  in  whom 

,  ,  ,       ,  ,,,,  ,:  1,,^  do  concurre,  that  then  the  church  shal 

i.MwL  ijo  u^oiiLuIc  of  ministers,  than  have  such. 

Whilgift.  Defence,  p.  253. 

How  was  this  goodly  architecture  wrought  ? 
Or  by  what  means  were  they  together  brought  ? 
They  err.  that  say  they  did  concur  by  chance, 
Love  made  them  meet  in  a  well-ordered  dance. 

Dacies.  On  Dancing.  The  Orchcslra. 


Whereupon  in  the  hill  newly  passed  this  session  for  a 
trienniall  parliament,  for  time  to  come,  there  is  special  pro- 
vision made  how  the  parliament  shall  be  summoned  and 
convented  by  the  lords,  commons,  and  great  officers  of  the 
realme,  themselves,  without  the  king's  concurrent  assent 
(though  by  his  writ  and  in  his  name)  in  case  of  his  neglect 
or  wiifull  refusall  to  summon  one  within  that  time. 

Prynue.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty  of  Papists. 

As  for  the  Mirmillones,  hee  deprived  them  of  their 
armour.  One  of  them  named  Columbus,  fortuned  to  foile 
his  concurrent,  howbeit  hee  had  gotten  laefore  some  small 
hurt. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  149. 

How  long  this  Tibni,  the  new  competitor  of  Omri  held 
out,  I  do  not  find,  only  it  appears  that  his  side  was  decay'd, 
and  so  he  died,  leaving  no  other  successor  than  his  con- 
current.—Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  19.  s.  5. 

Those  things  which  are  made  of  God  himselfe  immediately 
oyhimselfe,  without  the  cowc?/7Te77ce  of  second  causes,  cannot 
be  vnmade  by  any  inferiour  cause,  but  by  him  alone  by  whom 
they  were  first  made. — Hakeuiill.  Apologie,  p.  18. 

That  height  of  fortune  either  is  control'd 
By  some  more  pow'rful  overlooking  eve, 
(That  doth  the  fulness  of  thy  grace  withhold) 
Or  countercheck'd  with  some  concurrency. 
That  it  doth  cost  far  more  adoe  to  hold 
The  height  attain'd,  than  was  to  get  so  high. 

Daniel.  Cliorus  in  Phitolas. 
All  of  them  (the  last  excepted)  were  dejected  by  King 
James  without  any  concurrency  of  the  Duke. 

Cabbala.  To  his  Sacred  Majestia. 

As  in  thy  pictures  light  consents  with  shade. 
And  eacli  to  other  is  subservient  made. 
Judgment  and  genius  so  concur  in  thee. 
And  both  unite  iu  perfect  harmony. 

Cungreve.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Knelter. 
Within,    :,,!  lii'i-;  !  I'lisu'd  his  life, 


Your  I.,  I,;;;,,  ;,,,  '  ,,,■ i  otence  of  mind, 

And  his  cnn-imriu  il.iine,  that  blew  my  firej 
Tor  slill  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 

Dryden.  Palumon  ^  Arcile. 

So  iiohle  and  so  disinterested  doth  Divine  love  make  ours, 
that  there  is  nothing  besides  the  object  of  that  love,  tliat  we 
love  more  than  our  concurrents  in  it,  perchance  out  of  a 
I  gratitude  to  their  assisting  us,  to  pay  a  debt  (of  love  and 
praise)  for  which,  alas !  we  find  our  single  selves  but  too 
insolvent.— £oi/.'e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

In  like  manner,  those  three  hypostacies,  the  Father,  Son, 
I  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  not  only,  congenerous  and  coesseiitial, 
I  as  having  all  the  essence  of  the  Godhead  alike  in  them,  but 
I  also  as  concurrently  making  one  entire  Divinity. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  619. 

[This]  so  afflicted  her  [Cromwell's  daughter]  that  it  was 
reported  to  have  been  one  cause  of  her  death,  which  h.ip- 
pened  soon  after,  with  the  concurrence  of  an  ulcer  in  her 
\<omb.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

We  are  to  trust  firmly  in  the  Deity,  but  so  as  not  to  forgel: 
that  he  commonly  works  by  second  causes,  and  admits  of 
our  endeavours  with  his  concurrence. 

Dryden.  Dedication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

But  however,  say  they,  body  in  general,  the  common  basis 
and  matter  of  all  worlds  and  beings,  is  self-existent  and 
Ii,  ;ii,il  ,  V, l,i.  a  being  naturally  divided  into  innumerable 
I  ':      ]  ir  atoms,  eternally  endued  with  an  ingenit 

,  :,  :  I.    ,     .1  ;.l)^\'er  of  motion,  by  their  omnifarious  coH- 

, ,,    ,  ,'Mihinations  and   coalitions,   produce  suc- 

,_;_  :,,:.,  ;  I  ,.  nee,  if  matterbe  infinite)  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds;  and  amongst  the  rest  there  arose  this  visible 
complex  system  of  heaven  anj  eanh.—Bentley,  Ser.  6. 

However  the  love  of  letters  growing  every  day  stronger  m 
him,  it  was  found  advisable  to  give  way  to  his  inclination  of 
taking  orders :  the  rather,  as  the  seriousness  of  his  tcmiier 
and  purity  of  his  morals  concurred  with  his  unappeasable 
thirst  of  knowledge,  to  give  the  presages  of  future  eminence 
in  that  profession. — Hurd.  Life  of  Warburton. 

Tlie  Egyptians,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  were  amongst  the  first  who  taught  that 
the  soul  surviv'd  the  body,  and  was  immortal. 

Warburton.  Difinc  L.galion,  b.  iii.  s.  4. 


Tlie  delight  we  have 
ihunning  scenes  of  misei 
js  to  relieve  ourselves  ii 
ill  this  antecedent  to  at 


DNCU'SS.     ^        Lat. 
)NCt:'ssioN,  n.   V  (con,  and 
jncussa'tio.n.  )  together. 


CONCU'SS 

Con 
Con 


Conculere,     vsstim, 
quatere,)  to  shake 


CON 


To  shake  or  agitate,  to  cause  to  quake  or 
tremble. 

Now  when  we  see  the  most  combining  band, 
The  strongest  fast'ning  of  society, 
Law,  whereon  all  this  frame  of  men  doth  stand 
Uemain  concusssd  with  uncertainty. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 

Upon  every  great  agitation  or  concussion  of  the  brain  (as 
happeneth  from  a  stroke,  especially  if  the  stroke  be  upon 
the  eye)  whereby  the  optic  nerve  suffcrelh  any  great  vio- 
leiice,  there  appeareth  before  the  eyes  a  certain  light,  which 
light  is  nothing  without,  but  an  apparition  only,  all  that  is 
real  being  the  concussion  or  motion  of  tlie  parts  of  that 
nerve,  from  which  experience  we  may  conclude,  that  appa- 
rition of  light  is  nothing  but  motion  wirhin. 

Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  2. 

Like  ships  in  a  storm,  every  one  alone  hath  enough  to  do 
to  out-ride  it ;  but  when  they  meet,  besides  the  evils  of  the 
storm,  they  (ind  the  intolerable  calamity  of  their  mutual  con- 
cussion.—Bp.  Taijlor.  On  Original  Sin.  Deus  Juslificatus. 

Envy  in  the  bosom  is  like  a  subterraneous  fire  shut  up  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  after  some  astonishing  coh- 
cussation  breaks  furiously  out  with  noise  and  horrour. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Peacemaker,  s.  8. 

How  can  that  concitssion  of  atoms  he  c.-qialde  of  bepetling 
those  internal  and  vital  .Tlf  m:  .  i..  il,  ,:  ]i  ,■,.■!  :  :  ,  i.j.ss 
and  those  other  powers  aiil  >  '  :     i     ,   .,ur 

minds  :  seeing  they  only  St  n:      ,    .    i',     .,  ,  ,  [,    s ; 

they  cannot  inwardly  pervii.  .,:  i,  .,  ,:  i  ii,  ,  ,  .miut 
have  any  penetration  of  diin.ii.;-::!  .i:ii  lu.ijuiicLiou  of 
substance.— JSen/icy,  Ser.  2. 

The  islands  are  almost  every  where  surrounded  by  reefs, 
which  appear  to  be  rude  and  broken,  as  some  violent  con- 
cussion would  naturally  leave  tlie  solid  substance  of  the 
earth.— Cos/i.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  16. 

CONDE'MN,  v.\  Fr.  Conihmner -.  It.  Con- 
Conde'.mnable.  I  dannare ;  Sp.  Condenar, 
Condemna'tion.  j  (con, andrfa?7?Ha;-e.)  Vossius 
Conde'mnatory.  Vsays  from  Damnum,  and 
Conde'mnedly.  I  damnum  {romAaiTavt),sum'p- 
Conde'mner.  I  tus,     impendium.  —  Varro, 

Conde'mning,  ?t.  j  (lib.  iv.)  Damnum,  a  dem- 
tione.  Quinctilian,  however,  remarks ; — Damnum 
esse  amissionem  eorum,  qure  habucris ;  and 
further  ; — mihi  ex  hoc,  quod  plerisque  criminibus 
peciaiicE  pcfna  imponebatiir,  appellatio  ctiam  Dam- 
natio  videtur,  (See  Vossius.)  The  root,  as  Tooke 
is  of  opinion,  is  the  A.  ,S.  Deman,  to  deem  ;  {dema, 
judex,  demm,  damnatio,  doom.)  In  Matl.v.ll, 
the  Gr.  Kpio-is,  Lat.  Judicium ;  A.  S.  and  Eng. 
Dome  or  doom,  are  used  emphatically.  'Or  5"  av 
^avfutrri,  emxos  earai  ttj  /cpurei,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,  and  whoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  judcpnent  "  the  damnum,  the  doom,  the  judg- 
ment ;  the  loss  or  punishment  (Quinct.  pcena)  to 
which  any  one  is  judged,  sentenced,  doomed,  or 
damned. 

To  condemn, — is  to  deem,  think,  or  judge,  (se. ) 
any  one  to  be  guilty,  to  be  criminal ;  to  give 
judgment  or  sentence,  or  doom,  of  guilt ;  to  adjudge 
or  declare  the  penalty  or  punishment ;  to  censure, 
blame,  reprehend,  reprove. 

And  if  ye  wisten  what  it  is  I  wole  mersv  and  not  sacri- 
fice :  ye  schulden  never  have  condcmpned  ynnocentis. 

IViclif.  Matthew,  c.  12. 

Wlierefore  if  ye  had  wist  what  this  s.aying  meaneth  :  I  I 
require  mercye  &  not  sacrifice :  ye  would  neuer  haue  coii- 
deinnedmwacents.— Bible,  \i5\.  lb. 

Therefore  as  hi  111-  ■  If.  ,.U.v,  \.. u,:M^.  men  into  condemp- 
nacifiiin,  so  bi  tin-  i  :  m,  ,,;■  oon  into  alle  men  into 
lustiiiyngofl}-:.-.:  ,'  ,  r.  5.  j 

After  many  exan.l::;. ::,-:_,  ..i  :.,,t  tl^v  r"..-?,.,,,,.^,;  him  [ 
[Tyndall]  by  virtue  nf  the  cmpen.u;  ■-  Z,',  ■  ,  ..,  i  ,  ,■„(, 
assembly  at  Ausbrough,  and  shortly  .i,     :  ,  iirih 

to  the  place  of  execution,  and  theiv  i;  .:,,l;e, 

where  w^ith  a  feruent  zeale  and  a  loud  \  n  .<  h  i;;,,i  i.oid^ 
cpentheeyesoftheKingofEngland.— i>,ntto«.  Life  bij  Fo.t'.  ; 

The  condempnation  or  punishment,  is  either  to  reduce  ! 
hym  that  erreth  into  the  traine  of  vertue,  or  to  presc-rue  a  ! 
multitude  fro  domage,  by  puttynge  men  in  fcare,  that  be 
prone  to  ofTende,  dreding  the  sharpe  correctio,  that  they 
behold  another  to  sutler.— 5z;- 1'.  Elyot.  Govcrnovr,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

What  then  shall  I  thinke  to  be  the  cause  why  they  pro-  ' 
ceeded  against  me  with  this  theirbullcnnrfpmraa/one.sovaine,  ' 
so  ridiculous,  so  trifling,  but  only  their  raeere  blockiahnesse, 
whereby  they  seeing  my  allegations  to  be  true  and  not  able 
to  abide,  nor  yet  to  confute  the  same,  thought  to  terrifie 
ratling  of  their  rotten  parchment. 

ithePojie's£ull,j^.U70. 


Then  she  the  senses  checks,  which  oft  do  err. 
And  e'en  against  their  false  rejiorts  decrees  ;. 

And  oft  she  doth  condemn  what  they  prefer ; 
For  with  a  pow'r  above  the  sense  she  sees. 

Bavies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

My  lord  the  king  salutes  vou,  and  commands 
That  to  his  ayde  you  bring  your  ready  bands, 
Or  else  he  swears  by  him  that  sits  on  high. 
Before  the  armies  ioyne,  your  sonne  shall  die. 
At  this  the  lord  stood  like  a  man  that  hearcs 
The  judge's  voice,  that  condemnation  bears. 

Beaumont.  Bosworlh  Field. 

The  Bishop  of  Carllle  neuerthelesse  was  by  the  king's 

elemency  preserued  alive  after  the  condemnatory  sentence. 

Speed.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1400. 


Dal.  Since  thou  detcrminest  weakness  for  no  plea 
In  man  or  woman,  though  to  thy  own  condemning, 
Hear  what  assaults  I  had.  what  snares  besides, 
What  sieges  girt  me  round  ere  I  consented. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

If  no  libert)-  were  allowed  under  pain  of  death  for  any  to 
say,  that  they  were  sent  from  God,  how  was  it  possible  for 
the  Messias  ever  to  appear,  and  not  to  he  condemned  i*  for 
the  expectation  of  him  was,  that  he  should  be  a  great  person 
immediately  sent  from  God,  for  the  delivery  of  his  people. 
Slillingfleel,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  allowable  to  cat 
broth,  for  instance,  in  a  consumption,  and  be  condcmnable 
to  feed  upon  it  to  maintain  health. 

Boyle.    Works,  s.  6.  Ref.  3. 

For  a  life  led  in  opposition  to  the  plain  practical  rules  of 
Christianity,  or  without  that  fruit,  which  Christianity  re- 
quires, are  either  of  them  a  suflicient  cause  of  our  condemna- 
tion.— Allerbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  U. 

■Winch  reply  [Jer.  xi.  5.]  being  made  by  him  of  his  own 
accord,  and  without  any  command ;  shows  plainly  that  the 
word  [Amen]  ought  not  there  to  have  been  rendered,  as  in 
the  form  of  a  severe  condemnatory  prayer,  So  be  it ;  but,  as 
a  form  of  acquiescence  only  in  God's  righteous  sentence. 
Even  so  O  Lord,  righteous  and  true  are  thy  judgments. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  173. 

A  foolish  thing  it  is  indeed  to  be  one's  own  accuser  and 
condemner,  yet  such  a  fool  is  every  swearer;  insomuch  that 
I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to  believe  any  thing  that  such 
a  man  swears ;  for  he  that  will  swear,  be  sure  will  lie. 

Beveridye,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  97. 


Fr.  Condescendre ;  It. 
Condescendcrc  ,-  Barb. 
Lat.  Condescendere, 
{con,  de,  and  scanderc, 
to  climb. )  DcoTsuiii 
a  se  scandere,  vel  a 
vigore  propositi  desis- 
tere,     mitigari.        See 
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I'aley.   Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iU.  pt.  Ui. 

CONDE'NSE,  u.  ^       Vr.  Condenser ,   Sp.Con- 
Conde'nse,  orf/'.       I  densar:lt.Co7idcnsare,- Lat. 
Conde'nsate,  v.      I   Condensare,  (con,  and  den- 
Conde'nsate,  a(/;.   t siis.)     See  De.nse. 
Condensa'tion-.  To  thicken,  to  compress 

Conde'nsable.       j  or    compact   into  a   close 
mass ;  into  a  smaller  space. 

With  flame  condens'd  thou  dost  thy  jewels  fi.K 
And  solid  colours  in  it  mix. 
Flora  herself  envies  to  see 
Flowers  fairer  than  her  own,  and  durable  as  she. 

Cowley.  Hymn  to  Light. 

In  what  shape  they  choose, 

Pilated  or  condensH,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  aerie  purposes. 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfill. 


liu,eyn.  liiiiu, y  uj  „:v   I,  ,„,u,  y.  i.  t.  1.  s.  8. 

In  brief,  'tis  the  small  measure,  and  this,  only  of  aiery, 
emiitie  piety,  that  hath  puft  up  the  man.  As  they  say  a 
little  critical  learning  makes  one  proud ;  if  there  were  more, 
it  would  condensate  and  compact  itself  into  less  room. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  Cll. 

Anaximcncs  supposeth  that  the  rainbow  is  occasioned  by 
the  sun  shining  full  against  a  grosse,  thick,  and  black  cloud, 
in  such  sort,  as  his  beams  be  not  able  to  pierce  and  strike 
thorow,  by  reason  that  tliey  turn  again  upon  it  and  become 
condensate.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  C7S. 

The  element  of  the  fire,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  by  conden- 
sation it  sometimes  loses  to  the  aire,  &  the  aire  again  by 
rarefaction  to  it. — Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  31. 

Now,  this  agent  meeting  with  resistance  in  the  moveable, 
and  not  being  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  density,  but  con- 
densable yet  further,  the  parts  of  the  mover,  that  are  to 
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overcome  this  resistance  in  the  moveable,  must  (to  work 
that  effect)  be  condens'd,  and  brought  together  as  close  as  is 
needful.— Di^6y.  Of  Bodies,  c.  9. 

Whon  the  cold  approacheth,  and  \>y  condensing,  drives  the 
vapours  into  clouds  or  drops,  then  is  way  made  for  the  sun- 
beams, till  the  same  vapours,  being  by  further  condensation, 
formed  into  rain,  fall  down  in  drops. 

Dcrham.  Fhysico-Theology,  c.  3.  Note  1. 
When  from  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burst  out, 
A  sudden  pause  th'  impL-rlect  sl-iisc  sui]iended, 
Like  the  dread  stillness  n!  ,     ,         ,   ,,    imiD.s. 

■  '  '   /  .  V,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

For  this  reason  I  ncvn  ;  m'  i,,-  .  ;t  .|u,ilified  to  judge 
decisively  of  any  man's  fniili:r,,  -hdin  I  have  only  known 
in  one  degree  of  elevation;  but  take  some  opportunity  of 
attending  him  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon 
him  all  the  various  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condensation, 
tension  and  laxity. — Rambler,  No.  117. 

CONDESCE'ND, 

Conde'scent,  n. 

Conde'scen-ce. 

Condesce'ndency. 

Condesce'nding,  n. 

Condesce'ndingly. 

Condesce'nsion. 

Condesce'nsive. 
Du  Cange. 

To  come  down,  or  descend  from  any  station  or 
rank,  eminence,  or  superiority ;  to  come  down 
or  descend  to  a  level,  to  an  equality  with  another ; 
to  submit  or  yield  ;  to  assent  or  agree  ;  to  comply, 
to  acquiesce.  In  Scotch,  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
vulgar  English  expression,  —  to  light  upon,  to 
pitch  upon. 

And  whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended. 

Him  thought  his  ehois  it  might  not  bin  amended. 

Chancer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  9479. 

And  by  that  same  reson  thinketh  me 

I  shuld  unto  the  knotte  condescend. 

And  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  ende. 

Id.  TheSquieres  Tale,  v.  10,721. 

Vpo  the  euyn  of  All  Seyntes,  or  the  last  day  of  October,  it 
was  condyscendid  by  the  lordis  spirituall  &  teporall,  &  by 
ye  hole  auclorytie  of  the  sayd  parliamet,  yi  Kyng  Hery  shuld 
contynue  &  reygne  as  kynge  durynge  his  naturall  lyfe. 

Fabyan,  an.  13C1. 

Hereupon  he  went  aboord  the  other  ship  to  make  peace  : 
but  they  would  hear  no  reason,  neither  yet  condescend  to 
restore  any  thing  else  which  they  had  of  ours. 

Ilacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  198. 

All  parties  willingly  coiidiscended  hereunto,  Sr  it  hath 
euer  sithence  becne  accordingly  obserued. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  88. 
But  if  ye  please  that  I  your  cause  decide. 
Perhaps  I  may  ail  further  quarrell  end. 
So  ye  will  sweare  my  judgment  to  abide. 
Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condiscend 
And  to  his  doome  with  listfull  eares  did  both  attend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1. 
Then  (after  needfulnesse  of  food)  I  first  of  all  disclos'd 
The  royall  cause  of  our  repaire  ;  mou'd  you  and  your  great 

To  consort  our  renown'd  designs ;  both  straight  did  con- 
descend. Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

'Tis  true  indeed  what  Aristotle  observes  in  his  ;u.ixaviKa, 
that  the  every-day  wonders  are  the  greatest,  the  perfectest 
miracles  those  that  by  commonness  have  lost  all  their  vene- 
ration ;  and  yet  this  queen  [the  seventh  day]  of  most  fami- 
liar condescendings,  is  content  to  be  oure  very  week's  prospect. 
Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  525. 

And  asking  therefore  of  himself  ttw?  5e  cTriTaf  e,  how  then 
seems  he  to  have  commanded  it,  he  answers  (rui-KuTa/Jai- 
vMv,  by  condescending  only,  and  submitting  himself  into 
humane  infirmity,  now  this  avfKa-rajSncK.  this  condescend- 
ing of  God,  wherein  it  consisted,  Oecumenius  opens. 

Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  John,  xviii.  36 

Yet  he 

Though  by  this  condescent  new  raies  he  set 

In  nature's  crown,  still  thought  himself  in  debt. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  12.  s.  361. 

If  wee  be  poore  in  spirit,  God  is  rich  in  mercy ;  hce  can- 
not send  ns  away  empty  ;  yet  he  will  not  alwaies  let  us  feele 
his  condescent :  crossing  us  in  our  will  that  he  m.ay  advauce 
our  benefit.— J?/).  Hall.  Conl.  The  Faithful  Canaanile. 

Upon  the  comfortable  feeling  of  a  gracious  condescent, 
follows  an  happy  fruition  of  God  in  all  his  favours. 

Id.  The  Devout  Soul,  s.  20. 

If  she  [virtue]  step  out  into  zeal,  satirical  rebuke,  and 
contestation,  it  is  a  condescent  and  debasement  for  the  pre- 
sent.—H.  More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  3. 


Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Eni/lanil 
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The  excellency  of  these  precepts  is  very  apparent,  in  the  ( 

greatness  of  (heir  condescention,  the  spirituality  of  their 

nature,  the  majesty  of  the  rewards  annexed  to  them,  and  as 

Christ  hath  recommended  them  to  us  by  his  own  example. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  5.  , 

Not  starting  of  high  and  intricate  questions,  and  con- 
cluding them  by  subtle  arguments,  but  familiarly  and  con-  \ 
descendingUi  setting  out  the  creation  according  to  the  most  ^ 
easie  and  obvious  conceits,  they  themselves  had  of  those  , 
things  they  saw  in  the  world. 

3.  More.  The  Defaice  of  Cahbala,  Introd.  §  5. 

Go  heav'nly  guest,  ethereal  messenger, 

Sent  from  whose  sovran  goodness  1  adore, 

Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 

Thy  condescention,  and  shall  be  honour'd  ever 

With  grateful  memory.  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  viii. 

The  respect  and  condescendency  which  you  have  already 
sliown  me  is  that,  for  which  I  can  never  make  any  suitable 
return.— Boi/(c.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  CIO.  Let.  from  Dr.  Avery. 

"VVas  it  not  an  astonishing  condescension  for  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  world  to  make  his  first  entrance  upon  earth  in 
no  nobler  a  guise  and  appearance,  than  as  the  son  of  a  poor 
maid  espoused  to  a  carpenter,  and  to  take  up  his  first  lodging 
in  no  better  a  place  than  a  manger  ?—S/iarp,  vol.  v.  Ser.4. 

There  is  not  the  least  of  the  Divine  favours,  which,  if  we 
consider  the  condescensive  tenderness,  the  clear  intention, 
the  undeserved  frankness,  the  cheerful  dehonairity  expressed 
therein,  hath  not  dimensions  larger  than  our  comprehension, 
colours  too  fair,  and  lineaments  too  comely  for  our  weak 
sight  thoroughly  to  discern. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

They  were  offended,  some  of  them  at  least,  because  he  did 
not  live  in  a  way  more  austere,  and  in  their  opinion  more 
becoming  the  dignity,  which  he  assumed  ;  because  he  con- 
descended to  converse  with  people  of  bad  reputation,  with 
publicans  and  sinners.— /or/n:.  On  the  Christ. Belig.  Dis.  1. 

We  love  virtue  ;— because  of  the  amiableness  and  conde- 
sc^ndencJj  of  such  a  disposition  and  inclination  of  heart. 

Edwards.  On  the  ii'iU,  pt.  iv.  s.  1. 

We  should  often  consider  (what  few  of  us  do  consider) 

that  we  have  wrongtlesses  in  our  own  dispositions  ;  and  that 

if  we  are  displeased  with  an  opposition  to  our  humours,  we 

ou"ht  to  shew  a  condescension  to  the  humours  of  others. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


CO'NDIMENT. 

Co'ndite,  t). 
Co'ndite,  adj. 

Co'xDITING,  Jl. 

fore,  is  res  plures  in 


Fr.  Condi (jne :  It.  Con- 
■dcgnf>:  Sp.  Condigno ;  Lat. 
Condit/nus,   (con,  and  dig- 


CONDI'GN,  adj. 

Condi'gnly. 

Condi'gnity. 
)ius.)     See  Dignity. 

Deserved,  (as  equivalent)  whether  punishment 
or  reward ;  worthy,  meritorious ;  merited,  earned. 

But  so  true  is  it  that  her  godly  endeuoyre  (which  you 
speake  &  murmour  against)  slial  not  lacke  condi/gne  and 
woorthye  prayse,  that  when  my  deathe  shall  by  preachyng 
nf  the  gospell,  be  renowned  and  spoken  of  throughout  all 
the  whole  world,  she  shall  likewise  be  remembred  and  spoke 
of,  because  she  honoured  it  with  suclie  a  g^-ft  and  present 
before  I  Ayei.—Udal.  Mark,  c.  U. 

And  after  it  was  vscd  that  kynges  of  Englande  whanne 
thev  -were  crowned,  sente,  for  an  ofierynge,  tlieir  crownes 
vnto  Sej-nt  Edmiide's  shryne,  and  redemed  theym  after- 
wardes  with  a  condygne  T^r,ce.—Fnbyan,  vol.  i.  c.  200. 

God  must  then  of  his  righteousnes  ordeine  a  place  of  pur- 
gatory, wher  his  soule  shall  haue  a  further  punishment  to 
make  a  condigne  and  full  satisfaction  for  that  sinne,  and 
to  bee  purged  and  purified  before  it  shal  be  able  and  woorthy 
to  be  admitted  to  receaue  the  eternall  ioye  in  heauen. 

Rastell,  in  Frilh.  Workes,  p.  Ifi. 
For  he  that  for  euery  lyttel  occasion  is  raoued  with  com- 
passion, and  beholdynge  a  man  punysshed  cnndyijnehj  for 
his  offence,  lamcnteth  or  waylethe,  is  called  pitiouse,  which 
is  a  syckncsse  of  the  mynde. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
In  this  case  of  the  Abbot  of  Rywax,  the  other  commis- 
sioners proceeded  according  to  the  law,  and  your  credence 
In-  me  to  them  related  ;  and  condignly  have  removed  from 
tl  e  rule  of  his  abbacy,  and  administration  of  the  same. 

Sirype.  Memorials.  Legh  to  Cromwell,  an.  152C. 

And  herein  they  so  enwrap  themselves  with  their  termes 
of  the  first  grace,  the  second  grace,  grace  precedent,  grace 
concomitant,  grace  following,  with  merit  of  congruence  and 
merit  of  eondignily ;  that  they  neither  understand  the  true 
justification,  neither  can  other  men  understand  what  they  do 
mean  by  their  justification. 

Id.  Records.  No.  18.  A  Letter  by  T.  Sampson. 
HerSelfe  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  condigne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  G. 
It  is  as  strange  that  those  of  your  side  should  aver  that 
the  good  works  of  those  that  are  remote,  should  out  of  cun- 
dignity  merit  heaven  (which  is  far  beyond  all  that  this 
■world  can  administer)  and  yet  give  it  under  their  own  hands 
that  they  are  not  worthy  governments  terrene  and  finite. 

Fellliam.  On  the  Low  Countries,  Let.  17. 
And  since  that  neither  wealth  nor  want 

To  goodness  may  thee  win, 

A  greeuous  death,  condigply  shall 

Cut  off  thy  grounded  sinne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  u.  c.  11. 
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The  mouths  of  the  common  people  were  now  full  of  mur- 
murings  upon  the  king's  continual  wasting  sickness,  and 
many  fortore  not  to  talk  broadly  against  some,  of  using  un- 
fair ways  for  dispatching  the  king  out  of  the  world,  on  whom 
condign  vengeance  was  taken. 

Sirype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 

Though  there  be  nothing  of  casuality,  nothing  of  eondig- 
nily, nothing  of  merit  in  it ;  yet  there  is  such  a  congruity 
and  fitness  in  it,  to  qualify  a  man  for  pardon,  for  God  hath 
appointed  it  as  the  only  means  whereby  to  obtain  it. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  87. 

It  is  his  majesty's  express  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  do 
take  every  step  authorized  by  law  to  bring  all  such  heinous 
offenders  to  the  most  exemplary  and  condign  punishment. — 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitt.  To  the  Governors,  %c.  in  Sorth  America, 
Aug.  21,  1760. 

It.  Condire,  condimcnto  ; 
Lat.  Condire  ,-  compounded 
of  con,  and  the  ancient  duo, 
for  do.  It  properly,  there- 
mmm  dare;  and  so  to  uii.\ 
them  as  to  rnake  them  savoury,  ( Vossius. ) 

So  to  mix  as  to  savour  or  sweeten ;  to  preserve 
in  a  savoury  or  sweet  state. 

The  ryndes,  [oranges]  taken  in  a  lyttel  quantitie  do  coin- 
fort  the  stomache,  where  it  digesteth,  specially  condilc  witli 
sugar  and  taken  fastynge  in  a  small  quantitie. 

SirT.EIyot.  Casiel  of  Ilcllh,  b.  ii. 

For  many  tilings  are  swallowed  by  animals,  rather  for 
condiment,  gust  or  medicament,  than  any  substantial 
nutriment. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  noble- 
man his  patient,  to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the 
quantitie  of  a  chestnut.— iarfon.  Aiiat.  of  Melancholy,  p.3'J3. 

JIuch  after  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  doth  in  the 
conditing  of  pears,  quinces,  and  the  like.— Grew.  Museum. 

Having  ascertained'  the  rates  of  purchase  and  sale,  the 
length  of  the  way,  the  expences  of  food  and  of  condiments, 
Sre. ;  let  the  king  oblige  traders  to  pay  taxes  on  their  saleable 
commodities.— Sir  W.  Jones.  InstiUUes  of  Hindu  Law. 

CONDISCI'PLE.  Fr.  A  school-fcUovv,  or 
ieWow-discipie,  (  Cotg:ra-ve. )  Lat.  Condisciputus, 
(con,  and  discipuhis,  from  disccre,  to  learn.) 

To  the  right  dearly  beloved  brethren  and  condisciples 
dwelling  together. 

Martin.  On  the  Marriage  of  Priests,  an.  1554. 

CO'NDISE.      Conduit,  (qv.) 
But  I  ne  can  the  nombre  tell 
Of  stremes  small  that  by  deuise 
Mirth  hath  done  come  through  condise. 

Cliaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Bose. 

Fr.  Condition  ;  It.  Con- 
ditione ;  Sp.  Condicion ; 
Lat.  Conditio,  from  con- 
dere,  conditum,  (^con,  and 
.do.)  Conditio,  proprie 
"^est  actio  condendi.  Dc- 
indo  est  passio,  quii  quid 
conditar,  (Martinius.) 
Conditio,  fere  sumitur 
pro   qualitate    qua.    quid 


Diners  not  beyng  of  good  order  and  policie,  we  haue  seene 
jnuersant  a  great  whyle  in  Rome  onely  for  beyng  well- 
ondicioned. — Golden  Bohe,  c.  14. 

There  bee  certaine  men  like  conditioned  to  dogges,  if 


they,  an  hereticke,  an  hereticke. — Barnes.   Workes,  p.  207. 

The  traine  oyles  which  you  laded  this  yeere  came  well  con- 
ditioned, and  the  caske  was  good  and  of  a  good  sise. 

Haclduyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  S06. 

He  by  his  procurement  of  his  friendes  returned  home 
againetohisawne  :  but  the  nobles  of  therealme  condirioned 
with  him  that  he  should  reforme  his  olde  manors. 

Grafton.  Egetdred.  Danes. 

And  it  is  oftentj-mes  seen  that  dyuers,  whiche  before  they 
came  in  autorite.  were  of  good  &  virtuous  condicions,  being 
in  their  prospcrilie  were  vtterly  changed,  and  despising  their 
olde  frendes,'  set  all  their  study  and  pleusure  on  tlieir  new 
acquaintance.— 5ir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

And  this  noble  knight,  Sir  Johan  Chandos,  lyued  nat  .ifter 
his  hurte  past  a  day  and  a  nyght,  but  so  dyed  ;  God  haue 
mercy  on  his  soule  :  for  in  a  hundred  yere  after,  there  was 
nat  a  more  curtesse,  nor  more  fuller  of  noble  vertucs,  and 
good  condycions  amonge  the  Englyashmen  than  he  was. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  270. 

Nothwithstanding  one  thing  I  must  put  you  in  remem- 
braunce,  that  you  haue  falsly  translated  the  text,  for  the 
text  hath  not  that  conditional,  although  I  was  contented  to 
take  it  at  your  handes  to  see  what  you  could  prone. 

Frilh,  Worlces,  p.  71. 

Likewise  person  for  person,  number  for  number,  and  in- 
terrogatio  for  a  condilionall,  and  such  lyke  is  wilU  the 
Hebrues  a  common  vsage.— r<;ndnK.  Workes,  p.  32. 


Don 


!  Exchange. 


CONDITION,  V. 

Condi'tion,  n. 

Condi'tional,  adj. 

Condi'tional,  Jl. 

Condition'a'lity. 

Condi'tionali.y. 

Condi'tionarv. 

Condi'tionate,  v. 

Condi'tionate,0(-/;". 

Condi'tioned. 
condi,  id  est  Jieri,  (Vossius.) 

The  state  in  which  things  are  put  or  placed 
together ;  the  qualities  or  attributes,  or  proper- 
ties, of  persons  or  things,  whether  good  or  bad, 
general  or  particular,  accidental  or  inherent,  phy- 
sical or  moral ;  the  whole  or  partial  circumstances, 
under  which  any  thing  is  done  or  required  to  be 
done  ;  is  agreed  or  covenanted,  bargauied  or  sti- 
pulated to  be  done. 

Conditional,— under  the  power  or  force  of  con- 
ditions, or  of  things  or  circumstances  to  be  done 
or  required  to  be  done ;  of  terms  stipulated  or 
agreed  upon  ;  governed,  regulated,  limited,  qua- 
lified ;  by  such  circumstances  or  terms. 

I  rede  in  a  cronicle  thus 

Of  Galba,  and  of  Vifcllus, 

The  whiche  of  Spayne  both  were 

The  greatest  of  all  other  there. 

And  both  of  a  condicion 

After  the  disposicion 

Of  glotony  and  dronksliip.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  yet  we  maye  vowe  (saith  he)  to  do  a  thynge  but  for 
one  tyme,  and  upon  a  condycijon  also.  Here  he  tymeth  and 
condyeyoneth  with  God  whiche  approueth  nothyng. 

Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  59. 


1  her  husband  : 


-Tyndall.   Works,  p.  205. 


It  may  be  that  consideration  of  tsTne,  place,  state,  con- 
iliiin,  and  other  circumstances,  hath  altered  some  of  them 
1  some  poynts.  as  wise  (and  not  wilfull)  men  in  such  mat- 
ers by  such  circumstances  be  oftentimes  altered. 

Wiatgift.  Defence,  p.  780. 

Fond  man.  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 

And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found, 
For  all  out  good  we  hold  from  heaven  by  lease, 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound. 

P.  Fletclicr.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 
And,  oh,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Then  his  whom  plenty  starves  and  blessings  curse : 
The  beggars  but  a  common  fate  deplore. 
The  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  poor. 

Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Avarice. 
Hee  [Sir  William  Stanley]  had  said ;  that  if  hee  were 
ure,  that  young  man  were  King  Edward's  Sonne,  he  would 


and  blanch  his  danger.— iJwcoH.  lien.  III.  p.  IJL 

And  as  this  clear  proposal  of  the  promises  may  inspirit 
our  endeavours,  so  is  the  ennditionalily  most  elliciicious  to 
necessitate  and  engage  fhcm.— Decay  of  Piety. 

Do  they  ever  expect  this  beloved  remission  by  perfbrming 
the  condition  of  repentance  ?  Do  we  ever  go  about  to  make 
ourselves  capable  of  receiving  this  mercy  condilionalty 
oft'er'd  us  '.—Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  C73. 

Yet  some  write,  that  King  William  granted  Cumberland 
to  Malcolme  King  of  Scots,  to  hold  from  him  conditionally, 
that  the  Scots  should  not  attempt  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
the  crown  of  England,  for  which  grant  King  Malcolme  did 
him  homage.— iJa/ccr.  William  I.  an.  1076. 

So  is  it  usual  amongst  us  to  qualifie  and  conditionate  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  answerably  unto  the  temper  of 
the  twelve  d.ays  in  Christmas. — Brown.  Vul.  Err.  b.  vi.  c.4. 


selfe.  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded?  Barae's 
answer  is  faithfull,  though  conditionate,  and  doth  not  so 
much  intend  a  refusal  to  goe  without  her,  as  a  necessary 
bond  of  her  presence  with  him. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Jacl  *  Sisera. 
To  which  purpose  you  must  again  remember,  that  God's 
promises  being  the  ground  of  hope,  and  those  promises  being 
but  seldom  absolute,  most  what  conditionate,  the  hope  (if  it 
be  Christian  grace  of  hope)  must  be  proportioned  and  attem- 
perate  to  the  promise.— ifammonrf.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

The  other,  with  much  face  and  little  sh.ame,  saith  both  of 
Martyr  and  Bucer.  that  at  their  first  coming  into  England, 
Ihcy  were  condilioued  with  to  teach  the  religion,  whatsoever 
it  were,  that  should  be  established  in  the  parliament  »p- 
proaching. — SIrtjpe.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1548. 


CON 

So  gentle  ot  condition  was  he  known. 

That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown : 

All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place. 

And  recommend  him  to  tlie  royal  grace  ; 

Tliat  exercis'd  within  a  higher  sphere, 

His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear, 

Dri/dcn.  Palamon  .$•  Arcile. 

But  the  Ninevites  did  not  reason  thus,  but  urged  after 
another  manner;  who  can  tell,  say  they,  but  God  will  return 
and  repent,  and  turn  away  from  his  lierce  anger,  that  we 
perish  not  [Jonnh]  ch.  iii.  v.  9.  they  believed  God's  decree  to 
be  condilional. — Sharp.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  5. 

Would  God  in  mercy  dispense  with  it  as  a  condltlonarij, 
yet  we  could  not  be  happy  wltliout  it,  as  a  natural  qualifica- 
tion for  heaven. — Norris. 

■Wliilst  the  church  of  Christ  was  subject  to  insults  and 
persecution  from  the  Pagan  powers,  and  in  a  low  and  dis- 
tressed condition,  the  Christians  assembled  together  as  often 
as  they  could,  and  took  all  possible  care  to  instruct,  and 
animate,  and  comfort,  and  relieve  one  another, 

Joriin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hislorij. 

Every  covenant  of  God  with  man,  on  the  system  of  God's 
revealed  will,  is  a  covenant  of  grace  or  favour;  which  there- 
fore may  be  justly  made  (as  in  fact  it  is  made)  with  this 
conditional  punishment  annexed  and  declared, 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.ix,  Ser,  7. 

The  loss,  indeed,  was  immense ;  but  to  the  loser  no  wrong 
was  done :  and  of  him  who  recalled  the  free  gift  conditionally 
bestowed,  and  justly  foifeited,  no  complaint,  in  reason,  can 
be  made,— ifard.  Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  30. 

CONDO'LE,  V. 
Condo'le.ment. 

C0ND0'LENT,a(// 

Condo'lence. 

Condo'ling,  n. 

To  lament  or  bewail,  to  sorrow 
grieve,  in  sj-mpathj'  with  the  grief 
other ;   to  profess  sympathy. 

Leaue  the  same 

To  our  deare  sister  sad  Melpomene, 

That  she  her  sweet  patiieticke  voice  may  frame 

In  doleful  dittie  to  condole  the  s.irae. 

Mirrour  fur  Mapsirntes,  p,  ?83, 
Har.  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance 
As  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been, 
TJiough  for  no  friendly  intent.— il/j«on,  Samson  Agonist. 

But  to  perseuer 

In  obstinate  condolcment,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornnesse.     'Tis  vnmanly  greefe, 

It  shewes  a  will  most  incorrect  to  hcauen. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Like  that  doubty  Centurion  Afranius  in  Lucian ;  who,  to 
imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  Epitaphian  Speech,  stepping 
up  after  to  bewail  the  slain  Severanus,  falls  into  a  pitiful 
condolemcnt  to  think  of  those  costly  suppers,  and  drinking 
banquets  which  he  must  now  taste  no  more, 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

Thy  blessed  mother,  and  those  other  zealous  associates 
of  her  owne  sexe,  were  most  passionate  in  their  wailings ; 
and  wliy  should  I  think,  that  all  that  devout  multitude, 
whicli  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the  streets^  did  not  also 
beare  their  part  in  these  publique  condoling^  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Crucifixion. 

He  [Sir  "W,  Raleigh]  was  abiding  in  the  Temple  in  Apr. 
1576,  at  which  time  bis  vein  for  ditty  and  amorous  ode  was 
esteemed  most  lofty,  condolent  and  passionate. 

Wood.  AthencE  Oxon. 


Fr.  Condouloir ;  Sp.  Con- 
doler  ;  It.  Condolore  ;  Lat. 
Condolere,  (con,  i.  e.  ima 
cinn,  et  dolere, 
(Minshew.) 


ve.) 


bemoan,  or 
pain  of  an- 


CON 

doth  iiot  change  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  neyther  yet  de-  | 
stniyeth  in  him  the  blot  and  body  of  sinne;  but  that  the 

before  condonation,  is  only  taken  away  by  a  not  imputat 
of  tlie  guilt. — Mountaiju.  Appeale  to  Cicsar,  p.  169. 


CON 


CONDU'CE,  V. 

CoNntl'cEMENT. 
CoNDf'CF.NT. 

condu'cible. 
Conduoibi'lity. 
condu'cibleness. 
Conducing,  n. 

CONDU'CIVE. 
CoNDU'clVENESS. 
CoNDU'CT,    V. 

Co'NnucT,  n. 

COXDU'CTING,  n. 
CONDU'CTION. 

CoNDu'cTon. 

CONDU'CTRESS. 
CoNDl'CTl'TIOrS. 

Co'Nourr,  n. 


melancholy,  or  the  effect  of  theur  slavery,  I  am  not  certain  : 
but  I  have  always  been  prone  to  believe,  that  they  are  then 
only  coMrfoii'nj  their  misfortunes,  the  loss  of  their  country 
and  liberties. — Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1684. 

Her  congratulation  and  condoleances  are  equally  words 
of  course ;  and  one  would  be  thought  wonderfully  ill-bred, 
that  should  build  upon  such  expressions  as  encouragements, 
to  expect  from  them  any  :" 


To  Thebes  the  neighb'ring  princes  all  repair. 
And  with  condolence  the  misfortune  share. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Metam. 

By  his  side  fast  laid, 

I  press'd  his  hand  in  mine,  and  on  it  dropp'd 

The  tear  of  sad  condolence.  Brooke.  Conrade. 

CONDONA'TION.  Lat.  Condonare,  atiim, 
which  signifies,  says  Gesner,  the  same  as  donare, 
with  some  augmentation ;  sometimes  also  remittere, 
710)1  e.vigere,  quod  debetur  ;  and  thus — 

To  forgive,  to  pardon. 

Now  I  professed  at  first,  to  take  justification  only  in  this 
acceptation  :  and  interred  thereupon  against  the  gagger.  no 
more  tlian  was  eno{igh  to  confute  him  and  his,  and  we  teach 
and  believe,  that  wheu  sinnes  are  pardoned  by  God,  God 


Fr.  Conduire ;  It.  Con- 
diirre;  Sp.  Conduir ;  Lat. 
Conduccre,  (con,  and  du- 
cere,  to  lead. ) 

To  lead,  draw,  or  bring 
together ;  to  guide  or  di- 
rect, (sc. )  to  the  same 
end  or  purpose  ;  to  tend, 
subserve  or  contribute. 

Conduce  is  used  by  our 
old  writers  as  we  now  use 
conduct ;  i.  e. — 

To  lead,  draw  or  bring 
together ;  to  accompany 
as  leader  or  guide ;  and 
thus,  to  guide,  direct  or 
manage. 

Conductitious, — brought  together,  (sc.)  by  hire ; 
and,  thus,  hired. 

Conduit  is  sometimes  written  conduct, — that  by 
or  through  which  any  thing  is  conducted;  particu- 
larly to  conducts,  for  water,  wine,  &c. 
Feltham  writes  conduit,  as  a  verb. 
Ther  was  sent  unto  my  lodging  the  cardinall  of  Bourbon, 
&c.  to  conduce  rae  to  my  ladies  presence. 

State  Papers.  Wolsey  to  Hen.  Till.  au.  1527. 
I  have  taken  [muche  travaile]  for  the  conducing  and  setting 
forthe  of  good  amitie  &  peace  betwene  yom'highnes  and  her 
son.— /d.  lb. 

The  Kyng  of  Scottes  our  nephieu  and  neighbour,  whom  we 
in  his  youth  and  tender  age  preserued,  and  maintained  from 
the  great  daunger  of  other,  and  by  our  authoritie  and  power 
conduced  him  safely  in  the  reall  possession  of  his  estate,  he 
now  compelleth  and  forceth  vs  for  preseruation  of  our  honor 
and  riglit  to  vse  our  puissaiice  &  power  against  him. 

Hall.  Hen.  nil.  an.  34. 
They  toke  it  for  an  ornature  of  leamyng  and  for  a  thyng 
very  conducible  to  the  vnderstandynge  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
define  and  diuyde  all  thynges,  as  did  the  Peiipatetyckes  or 
natural  philosophers  of  Aristotle's  secte,  and  so  to  proue 
them  by  natur.iU  deraonstracyons. — Bale.  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Here  certayne  poste  horses  and  three  Tartars  were  ap- 
pointed for  vs.  to  conduct  vs  from  hence  with  al  spede  vnto 
duke  Bathy. — Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  CC. 

You  are  to  vnderstand,  that  it  is  our  pleasure,  that  all 
merchants  of  what  nation  soeuer,  shall  haue  safe  conduct  to 
pass  and  repass  with  their  merchandize  into  England. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
Likewise  by  the  sayd  cisterne  there  is  drinke  conueyed 
thorow  certaine  pipes  and  conducts,  such  as  vseth  to  be 
drunke  in  the  emperor's  court,  vpon  the  whiche  also  there 
hang  many  vessels  of  golde,  wherein,  whosoeuer  will  may 
drinke  of  the  sayd  licour. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  61. 

He  [Xenophon]  leaueth  to  the  readers  therof  an  incom- 
parable swetenes  and  example  of  lyuynge,  specyally  for  the 
conduclynge  and  wel  orderyng  of  hostes  or  armies. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

But  it  is  necessarye  that  euery  one  of  vs  as  well  captayne 
as  conductor  and  souldverbe  always  in  feare  to  fall  into  any 
danger  throughe  his  iz.M\te.—Nicoll.  Thucydides,  fol.  49. 

Likewise  the  dukes  assigne  places  vnto  euery  Jlillenarie, 
or  conductor  of  a  thousand  souldiers,  the  Jlillenaries  vnto 
each  captain  of  an  100. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

Your  arriuall  on  the  farther  side  is  entertayned  by  an 
open  greene  of  some  largenesse,  which  finishing  where  the 
hill  beginneth  leaues  you  to  the  conduction  of  a  winding  or 
craggy  path. — Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  154. 

Wlierfore  as  before  I  haue  vsed  and  done  to  gyne  thanks 

to  the  most  blessyd  Virgyne  our  lady,  Saynt  Mary,  as  far- 

therer  and  conductrice  of  thys  worke ;  so  here  agayne  I 

salute  and  hayle  to  the  vi.  ioye  of  ys  forenamed  vii.  loyes. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  218. 

Bv  valyaunt  motion  of  the  spirites,  all  things  superfluous 
be  expelled,  and  the  conduitts  of  the  body  clensed  ;  where- 
fore this  parte  of  phisike  is  not  to  be  contempned  or  neg- 
lected in  the  education  of  chyldren,  and  specially  from  the 
age  of  xiiii.  yeres  vppwarde,  in  which  tyme  strength,  and 
courage  increaseth.— 5ic  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  vni.  c.  16. 

And  this  yere.  were  proclamacyons  made  in  London,  and 
thoroughe  Englande,  that  all  straungers  shuld  auoyde  ya 
lande  by  Mycbelmasse  next  folowynge,  excepte  suche  as 
came  with  marchaundvse,  and  to  make  sale  of  them  vnder 
the  kynge's  saufe  conduyl.— Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1221. 

They  that  infect  a  prince  or  king  with  wicked  counsail, 
are  not  they  more  wicked  enchaunters,  considering  thei  do 
as  much,  as  if  one  should  poyson  a  conduite  head,  or  a  river 
from  whence  all  men  fetch  their  water. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhelorike,  p.  127. 
^  383 


As  if  works  could  no  waj 
Ivation  but  by  way  of  mei 
grace  and  favour  of  God  i 


Mcde.    Works 


Dis. 


And  yet,  for  all  this,  shee  shall  go;  if  more  cnnducihle 
That  course  be,  than  her  holding  here.    I  rather  wish  the 

weale 
Of  my  lov'd  armie  then  tlie  death. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i, 

Which  two  contemplations  are  not  inferionr  to  any  f.ir 
either  pleasantness  in  themselves  or  conducibleness  lor  the 
finding  out  of  the  right  frame  of  nature. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  Pref. 

At  Jove's  broad  beech  these  godheads  met,  and  first  Jove's 

Sonne  objects, 
■\\Tiy,   burning    in  contention   thus,    doe  thy  extreame 

aflFects 
Conduct  thee  from  our  peaceful  hill?  is  it  to  oversway 
The  doubtful  victory  of  fight,  and  give  the  Greeks  the  day  ? 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  \vith  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrcce. 

Then  grew  the  fame  of  Sertorius  to  be  so  great,  that  even 
in  Rome  itself  he  was  thought  to  be  the  noblest  captain,  and 
of  best  conduction  of  any  man  in  his  time. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

Hoab  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite  who  assisted  the 

Israelites,  in  their  coHrfi'c/ioK  thro'  the  wilderness  of  Pharan. 

RaUgh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  12. 


Be  strong  in  faith,  for  now  the  time  is  nigh. 

That  from  the  conduits  of  the  lofty  sky 

The  flood  shall  fall.  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

And  thus  they  wooed  fond  man  ;  who  taken  with  the 
subtil  cozenages  of  vice,  ycelded  to  lye  with  her  :  where  he 
had  his  nature  so  impoyson'd,  that  his  seed  was  all  conta- 
minated, and  his  corruption  even  to  this  day,  is  still  con- 
duited  to  his  undone  posterity. — Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  9. 

Duties,  as  deriving  their  obligation  from  their  condtiei- 
bilily  to  the  promoting  of  our  chief  end:  and  moral,  as 
depending  upon  motives.— JFiZAiwi.  Of  Nat.Relig.  b.i.  c.l4. 

X.  That  the  practical  duties  which  the  Christian  religion 
enjoyns,  are  all  such,  as  are  most  agreeable  to  our  natural 
notions  of  God,  and  most  perfective  of  the  nature,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  men. 

Clarke.  On.  the  Attributes. 

A  man  that  should  meet  with  a  palace  beset  with  pleasant 
gardens,  adorned  with  stately  avenues,  furnished  with  well- 
contrived  aqueducts,  cascades,  and  all  other  appendages, 
co7iducing  to  convenience  or  pleasure,  would  easily  imagine, 
that  proportionable  architecture  and  magnificence  were 
■mt\\m.—Derhani.  Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


I  give  you  free  and  full  power  to  move  the  heads,  or  to  do 
any  other  act  fitting  or  couducent  to  the  good  success  of  this 
business.— ^6^.  Laud.  Hist,  of  Ids  Chanc.  at  0.rford,  p.  131. 

A  general  has  full  power  to  draw  out  as  much,  or  as  little 
of  his  army  to  fight  as  he  shall  judge  most  conducible  for 
the  success. — South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  7. 

Open  and  bare-faced  knavery,  rarely  serves  a  man's  turn 
in  this  world  ;  but  it  is  under  the  mask  of  virtue  and  honesty 
that  it  usually  performs  those  feats  it  doth ;  which  is  no  les3 
than  a  demonstration  of  the  conducieeness  of  those  things, 
to  promote  our  temporal  interests. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2, 

Did  my  return  bring  comfort  to  her  s'>rrow  ? 
Then  haste,  conduct  me  to  the  lovely  mourner. 

Smith.  Phadra  ^  Hippolitui. 

Many  other  instances,  like  these,  there  are,  wherein  I  say, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  Divine  conduct,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  present, 
without  drawing  our  arguments  and  reflexions  from  a  future 
state,  and  forming  such  a  scheme  of  things,  as  shall  at  once 
take  in  both  time  and  eternity.— ^//eriari/,  vol,  ii.  Ser.  iO. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  immediate  autho*'  and  worker  of  all  miracles,  even  of 
those  done  by  our  Lord  himself;  and  as  the  conducter  of 
Christ  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  during  his  state  of  humi- 
liation here  upon  earth, — Clarke.  On  the  Trinity,  s.  28. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  conduct,  by  which 
he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  are  virtuous  and  generous 
practices.— SoM/A,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


All   agree,  that  Moses'  main  end  was  the  abolit 
idolatr5','and  preservation  of  the  unity.    The  insf 
the  sabbath  is  shewn  by  Spei 
ceremonial,  thi 


I  of 


aUthe 
this  end. 
Warburton.  To  Dr.  Middleton.  Sept.  1730, 


1  is  llie  fountain  of  all  those  bitter  v 


CON 

I  [will]  endeavourto  recommend  the  virtue  of  moderation; 
1.  from  its  cenduciveness  to  the  practice  of  oui  duly. 

Seeker,  \o\.  iv.  Ser.  17. 

The  idea  of  an  alliance  was  conceived,  in  preference  to 

any  other  mode  of  conducling  the  argument,  because  the 

tlieory  of  civil  government  had  been  formed  on  the  like 

notion  of  a  contract  between  prince  and  people. 

Warburton.  Life  by  Hurd. 
If  the  Jews,   under  his  conduct  should  endeavour  to 
recover  their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  tliey  knew  that  the 
nation  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Komans. 

Jortin.  Discourses  on  Christian  Religion. 
A  favour'd  goat,  conductor  of  my  herd, 
Stray'd  to  a  dale,  whose  outlet  is  the  post 
To  Phocians  left,  and  penetrates  to  Greece. 

'     nirfas,  b.  X. 
5  of  which, 
through  an  hundred  different  conduits,  we  have  drunk  until 
we  are  ready  to  burst. — Burke.  On  ilie  present  Discontents. 

CONE.         ^       Fr.  Cone;  It.  and  Sp.  Coio; 

Co'nick.  Lat.  Cojius;   Gr.Ka.yos. 

Co'nical.        >      A  solid  body,  having  a  circular 

Co'.NiCALLT.  I  base,  and  gradually  decreasing  to 

Co'noid.        )  a  point  or  end. 

Now  had  night  measut'd  with  her  shadowie  cone 

Halfway  up  hUl  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

As  therefore  each  side  of  an  arch  descendeth  alike  from  the 
coane  or  top  point;  so  both  the  parts  of  that  their  govern- 
ment was  alike  deduced  from  the  king,  each  of  tliem  hold- 
ing correspondency  one  with  the  other  (like  two  loving 
sisters)  both  in  aspect,  and  in  lineaments. 

Sjielman.  0/  tlie  Ancient  Government  of  England. 

Foure  grisly  blacksmiths  stoutly  did  their  task 
Upon  an  anvile  form'd  in  conick  wise  : 

They  neither  minded  who,  nor  wh.nt  I  ask. 
But  with  stern  grimy  look  du  still  avise 

Upon  their  works. — .'/    '.  ".    '.     "^     '.  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  s.  6. 

But  the  illiterate  p  <         i  ::    -.nsclves  with  no 

such  curiosities,  nor  <-■ .  ■}   such  difiereuce 

betwixt  that  determinate  .  .  ■.:'  1,  :  iix.  of  the  earth,  which 
is  night, and  that  intin.tc-  pnininve  uaikness  that  had  no 
bounds  before  there  was  any  li;,'lit. 

Id.  Defence  of  the  Literal  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

Say.  Alciphron,  are  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the  ocean 
hounded  by  straight  lines  ?  Are  the  hills  and  mountains 
exact  cones  or  pyr.-imids» 

Berkeley.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  7. 

Upon  this  plug  we  placed  an  almost  conically  shaped 
weight  of  lead. — Boyle.   Vr'orks,  vol.  iii.  p.  641. 

Cheyne,  who  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images,  considers  all 
existence  as  a  cone,  allows  that  the  basis  is  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  body.-^oAwoM.  Eev.  ofJenyns.  Freeing. 

A  man  may  seem  still  farther  from  this  study  of  divinity 
when  he  is  learning  the  elements  of  the  conic  sections  ;  but 
he  is  learnint;  that  without  which  he  never  will  be  a  profi- 
cient in  natural  philosophy ;  and  without  some  good  pro- 
ficiency in  natural  philosophy,  he  will  be  an  incompetent 
expositor  of  many  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Bp.  Horsley.  Charge,  1796. 

And  almost  all  of  them  had  a  white  wrapper  about  their 
heads,  not  mudi  unlike  a  turban  ;  or  in  some  other  instances 
like  a  high  conical  cap.— Coui-.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

CONFA'BULATE,  v.  ^       Lat.  Fabiila,  from 
Confabula'tion.  Vthe  verb, /nn,  (Var- 

Confa'bui.atory.  J  ro.)     Nothing   more 

clear,  says  Vossius,  than  that  Fable  is  spoken  as 

well  of  that  which  is  true,  as  that  which  is  fake. 

And  hence  Confabulundi  vox. 
To  talk  or  prattle  together. 
All  adversity  finds  ease  in  complaining  (; 

and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it. 


■  holds) 


iiloit,->ble  .at  .111  timc^,  ns  fire 

meat  and  drinke  to  him  that  is  hungry  or  alhiist. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  S9. 
Upon  one  Peter  Jones,  a  doctor  and  a  parson,  there  is  a 
confabulatorjc  epitaph. —  }yeavcr.  Funeral  Mon.  p.  577. 
I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no  ; 
'Tis  clear,  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable. 

Cowper.  Pairing  Time  .iiilicipalcd. 

CONFAMI'LIAR.     Lat.  Con,  and  familiarl!;. 
See  Fami-lv. 
Allied,  related,  connected. 

And  though  the  imployments,  pleasures,  and  exercises  of 
our  former  life  were  without  question  very  different  from 
those  in  the  present  estate  ;  yet  'tis  no  doubt  but  that  some 
of  them  were  more  confamiliar  and  analogous  to  some  of 
our  transactions,  than  others. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existcnce  of  Souls,  c.  10. 


CON 

CONFARREA'TION.  Lat  Confarreaiio,  (con, 
and  far.) 

Confarreaiio,  was  when  a  man  and  woman  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Flameii  Dialis,  in 
presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words, 
and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called 
FAR,  or  Paiiis  Farreus  vcl  Farreum  libvm:  which  was 
offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

Adam.  Roman  Antiquities. 

■^Miether  I  have  hit  upon  your  fancy,  or  fitted  your  mis- 
tress, I  know  not,  I  pray  let  me  hear  what  success  they 
have.  So  wishing  vou  your  heart's  desire,  and,  if  you  have 
her,  a  happy  cunfur'reation,  1  rest  in  verse  and  prose. 


CONFA'TED.  Lat.  Con,  and  fatutn,  past  part. 
offari,  to  speak. 

Declared,  published,  determined  or  decreed,  at 
the  same  time,  or  in  connexion,  with  some  thing 


In  like  manner  his  brother  Stoic,  Chrj'sippus,  msists  i 
Tully,  De  Fnto,  ch.  xiii.  that  when  a  sick  man  is  fated  f 
recover,  it  is  confuted  that  he  shall  send  for  a  physician. 
Searcli.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  2( 


Fr.  Confection;  It. 
Cnfzwne;  Sp.  Con- 
fii-lhiii :  Lat.  Conficere, 
'  cuiifvtum,  {con, a.nd  fa- 
cere,  to  make. ) 

To  mali.0  up  toge- 
ther, to  mix  or  mingle, 
to  compose  or  put  to- 
gether. 


CO'NFECT,  V. 
Co'nfect,  n. 
Confe'ction. 
Confe'ction'ed. 

CoNFE'CTIONATtY,  adj. 

Confe'ctionary. 

Confe'ctioner,  v. 

Confe'ctory,  adj. 

Confe'ctcre,  n.  ,    _ 

Minshew  says,  "  A  confection  or  mingling  of 
divers  things  together;  a"  making  and  conditing 
of  conserves  and  sweetmeats."     See  Confit. 

In  all  this  world  ther  n'is  no  creature, 
That  ete  or  drank  hath  of  this  confecture. 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  corne  of  whete 
That  he  ne  shal  his  life  anon  forelete. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,706. 

For  who  that  loketh  on  the  bokes 

It  seith,  confection  of  cookes, 

A  man  hym  shulde  well  auise. 

How  he  it  toke ;  and  in  what  wise.— Goa'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

But  of  the  phisicke  and  medicine  euangelicall,  there  is  but 
onely  one  receipte,  which  ought  of  no  mortall  creature  to  bee 
either  corruyted  or  altered.  And  finally  to  conclude  it  is 
confect  of  no  mo  but  one  simple. — Vdal.  Luke,  Preface. 

Also  the  indico  that  doeth  come  from  thence  to  die  blew, 
is  a  certayne  herb  that  groweth  in  the  wild  lieldes,  and  is 
gathered  at  one  time  of  the  yere,  and  burnt,  and  of  the  ashes 
thereof  with  other  confections  put  thereunto,  the  said  indico 
is  ma.ie.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  451. 

Being  grene,  or  well  confectioned  in  syrope,  it  [.ginger] 
comforteth  moche  the  stomake  and  head,  and  quyckeneth 
remembrance,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  morowe  fastynge. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Caslel  ofHelth,  b.  ii. 


Sbee 


jlace, 


And  had  the  helpe  of  heauen  : 
The  roiall  Virgin  in  a  moment's  space 
In  stead  of  that,  which  should  haue  life  protected. 
Had  tasted  death  in  poison  strong  confectcd. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  858. 
And  yet  those  dainties  of  my  joyes. 
Are  still  confected  with  some  feares, 
Tliat  well  accustom'd  with  my  cruel  fate 
Can  neuer  trust  the  gift  th'  enemie  giues. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  C. 
My  onely  sorrow  is  that  ere  I  dide 

I«y  sacrafice  was  not  in  full  perfection. 
And  that  thv  wicked  sire  and  more  beside, 

Did  not  with  thee,  taste  of  that  strong  confection. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xxxvii.  s.Cl. 

And  [though]  most  of  the  shops 

Of  the  best  cnnfcclioncrs  in  London  ransack 'd. 
To  furnish  out  a  banquet ;  yet  my  I^.dy 
C'alI'd  me  penurious  rascal,  and  cried  out, 
There  was  nothing  worth  the  eating. 

Massinger.  City  Madam,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

In  which  the  wanton  might 

Of  confi  clori/  art  endeavour'd  how 

To  charm  all  tastes  to  their  sweet  overthrow. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  4.  s.  147. 

:oasted,  and  .sweeten'd  wilh.sugar 


CON 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 

That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid  j 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum. 

Cowper.  My  Mother's  Picture, 


CONFE'DER,  v. 
Confe'derate,  v. 
Confe'derate,  adj. 
Confe'derate,  n. 
Confe'derati.vg,  n. 
Confedera'tion. 
Confe'deratoBj, 
Confe'deracy. 
Coxfe'deratie. 


Fr.  Confederer;  It.  Con- 
federare;  Sp.  Confcdcrur; 
Lat.  Con,  andfoediis.  Of 
the  various  etymologies, 
^  which  he  has  collected, 
Vossius  prefers  a  fide. 

To  make  a  league, 
treaty  or  alliance  toge- 
ther ;  to  engage,  to  com- 


bine,   unite,    associate   or  agree   together ;  —  as 
fellows,  comrades  or  colleagues. 

And  where  thou  didst  see  the  yerne  mixt  with  bakt  erfh, 
it  signifieth  these  diuided  kingdoms  to  be  ioyned  together 
among  themselues  and  confedered  by  blonde  in  mariages, 
but  yet  shall  not  one  agre  long  with  another,  their  confe- 
deracies shall  not  stonde  nor  holde  no  more  then  may  yerne 
be  mixed  and  messed  together  with  bakt  erthe. 

Joye.  E^rposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 

Item,  to  sonde  exploratours  and  espies  into  Scotland; 
and  to  see  and  percey.'e  their  practices,  and  what  they 
intend  there ;  and  whether  they  will  confeder  themselfs  with 
any  other  outward  prynce. 

Burnet.  Rec.  No.  31.  Prop,  to  the  King's  Council. 


];:  .  \licm  selues,  that  it  seemed  none  other, 

A'.;..     ::    .,   ,,  .:,,.  ^  were  declared,  but  that  they  had  only 
cluun£cUtiiciTpi.ices.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

But  when  he  considered,  that  by  the  wordes  of  Sceuola,  so 
greatte  a  nomhre  of  yonge  men  of  semblable  prowesse,  were 
confederate  to  his  distruetion,  so  that  or  all  they  coude  be 
apjjrehended,  his  lyfe  shulde  be  alwaye  in  ieoperdye,  he 
riyspa}r\nge  of  wynnynge  the  cytie  of  Rome,  rayscd  his 
seige,  and  departed.— /rf.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

For  this  cause  all  the  confederates  beynge  assembled  by 
the  Lacedemonyans  for  thys  matter,  they  weie  contente  that 
the  peace  should  be  concluded. — Nicotl.  Thucydides,  fol.131. 

For  hereupon  sone  after  began  the  conspiracy  or  rather 
good  confederacyon,  betweene  ye  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  many  other  gentlemen  against  him. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  69. 

Whyle  this  was  in  doyng,  he  sent  certayne  persones  into 
Scicile,  to  see  ye  state  of  the  countre;  the  whiche  made 
cHJideracies  w'  dyuers  great  men  of  Sciciliens. 

Fabyan.  Philippi.  3.  an.  1272. 

They  arrived  at  the  snid  Jlilct  a  lytd  before  Stronbichidcs 
and  Thrasicleas,  who  were  sente  thider  by  the  Athenyans 
V7th  xii.  shippes,  and  caused  the  towne  incontyncutly  to 
tourne  to  their  confederatie. — Nicoll.  Tliucydides,  fol.  2U1. 

That  for  the  defence  of  the  league,  the  king  shall  pay  one 
hundred  thousand  crownes,  whereof  the  one  halfe  the  eon- 
fedcralours  shall  and  maye  employ  when  neede  shall  require, 
and  the  rest  of  their  charges  to  be  borne  of  their  awne  money, 
which  they  shall  contribute  among  them. 

Grafton.  Hen.  nil.  an.  36. 


Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  .",'!7. 
It  was  thought  and  spoken  also  abroad,  but  the  first  author 
would  not  be  known,  That  they  had  conspired  together,  not 
for  the  present  time  onely  to  doe  wrong  and  injurie,  but  also 
were  confedered  betweene  themselves  privily,  yea  and  had 
bound  it  with  an  oath,  to  call  no  assembly  at  all  for  the 
electing  of  newe  magistrates.— ifoWanrf.  Lieies,  p.  112. 

Edward  [son  of  Hen.  III.]  being  Ihus  escaped,  gathereth 
an  armie,  coufederaleth  and  submitteth  to  him  the  countries 
of  Hereford,  Worcester,  Salop,  and  Chester. 

Slow.  Hen.  III.  m.  11C5. 

AMiereat  Cnule  all  appalled,  answered.  And  thou  shalt  die 
for  thy  desert,  when  as  thou  art  a  tr.iitour  to  God  and  me, 
in  killing  thy  king,  and  my  confederate  brother. 

Camden.  Remains.   IVise  Speeches. 

Beside  his  pris'ner  Mortimer  he  gain'd. 

From  being  a  foe,  to  be  his  confcdernlr : 

A  man  the  king  much  fear'd— .r a'  i  , ';  h,  niijhi. 

Lest  he  should  look  whether  1,  , ,  ;iit. 


At  supper  eat  a 
of  roses  and  caraway  confecls.—Itarccy.  On  Consmnplions. 

These  arts  (to  divide  them  not  accurately,  but  popnlariy) 
do  serve  either  to  relieve  man's  necessities,  as  physick  and 
husbandrv  ;  or  for  his  accommodation,  as  the  trades  of  shoe- 
makers, dyers,  tanners,  &c. ;  or  for  his  delight,  t>s  the  trades 
of  painters,   confectioners,  perfumers,  &c. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
3S4 


It  is  not  a  single  star,  hut  like  a  .    i    i     ;••:  n.  and  parli- 
ularly  as  the  Pleiades,  where  one  o!  tiie  -cvtn  liath  almost 
\  no  light  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the  same  confederation 
with  those  which  half  the  world  do  at  one  time  see. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b  iii.  c.  6. 
Northumberiand  recover'd  still  outstands ; 
The  principal  of  this  great  family 
I       And  faction  :  having  Berwick  in  his  hands 

I      With  other  holds :  strong  by  confederacy 
With  Scotland :  mighty  by  his  own  <  om'mand. 
Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b. 
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There  went  a  talk,  that  the  emperor  ■would  forget  and 
forgive  all  unto  Marquis  Albright  (who  was  the  chief  of  the 
German  Protestants  that  confederalal  with  France,  and 
made  havoc  in  the  emperor's  countries)  and  ratlier  reward 
him  with  good  livings  besides,  to  win  him  from  the  French 
king's  devotion.— Sirj/jJf.  Memorials.  Edw.  i'l.  an.  Ii52. 

Thus  man  innumerous  engines  forms,  t'assail 
The  savage  kind;  but  most  the  docile  horse, 
Swift  and  confederate  with  man,  annoys 
His  brethren  ol  the  plains. — Somervile.  Chace. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is 
offered. — Atterbury. 

We  find  nothing  like  a  combination  among  the  apostles, 
as  to  matters  of  doctrine ;  and  if  there  had  been  it  would 
have  rendered  the  faith  they  delivered  more  suspicious,  in 
that  they  durst  not  trust  particular  persons  with  delivery  of 
it,  without  an  antecedent  confederiici/  among  themselves. 
SliUin[ij"eet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

To  him  therefore  she  applieth,  terrified  by  the  tumultuous 
noise  of  confederated  nations,  roaring  against  her  like  the 
roaring  of  the  sea,  and  "  lifting  up  their  heads,"  as  so  many 
monsters  of  the  deep  to  devour  her  at  once. 

Bp.  Home.  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  S3. 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain. 

That  liellish  foes  cnnfed'rale  for  his  harm 

Can  wind  around  him  but  he  casts  it  off. 

With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 

Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  v. 

When  afterwards  the  Greeks,  by  frequent  confederal  inns 
against  the  Persians,  the  common  enemy  of  their  liberties, 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  one  people  and  community, 
the  mysteries  were  extended  to  all  who  spoke  the  Greek 
language. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

The  Grecian  Commonwealth,  while  they  maintained  their 
liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  confederacy  that  ever  existed, 
they  were  the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of  men. 
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:ONFE'R,  V.  "J  Fr.  Conferer;  Lat.  Con- 
^o'nference.  \ferre,  to  bring  together,  {con, 
^"onff.'rrer.  I  and /w'l'c ; )  Gr.  ^e/j-eiy,  to 
;:onfe'rring,  n.  )  bear. 


CON 

Thus  physically  quencht  they  thirst,  and  then  their  spirits 

reviv'd 
With  pleasant  conference. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufflc'd, 
Not  burthen'd  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass 
Given  hivn  by  this  great  conference  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v, 

"Wlien  we  are  upon  the  receipt  of  commendations  from 
kind  conferrers  of  them,  we  must  be  advised  in  taking 
somewhat  lesse  of  them  upon  the  account  of  our  beliefe, 
then  is  offered  us.—Mountague.  Devout  Ess.  Tr.  10.  §  4. 

The  common  method  of  God's  providence  is  to  suffer  all 
his  creatures  to  act  according  to  the  powers,  which  he  hath 
confered  upon  their  natures,  and  accordingly  having  endued 
mankind  with  liberty  and  choice,  so  as  that  they  may  do 
well  or  do  ill,  he  permits  them  to  exercise  those  powers, 
though  oftentimes  they  employ  them  to  ill  purposes. 

Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1 . 

A  free  conference  is  indeed  the  only  fair  trial  of  skill  be- 
tween reason  and  sophistry ;  it  is  a  sort  of  Coniish  wrestling ; 
the  competitors  grapple  upon  even  terms,  and  without  com- 
pliment, they  exchange  the  close  hug  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  victory  is  visible  to  all  the  spectators. 

Hoadly.  Letters  signed  Britannicus,  Let.  89. 

I  esteem  the  encomiums  you  conferred  upon  me  in  the 
senate,  together  with  your  congratulatory  letter,  as  a  dis- 
tinction of  the  highest  and  most  illustrious  kind. 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  vi.  let.  10. 


CONFE'R,  V. 

Co': 

C 

C 

To  bear  or  bring  together,  (sc.)  to  bring  into 
a  state  for  examination,  for  comparison ;  and  thus, 
to  compare,  (to  collate. ) 

To  bring  together  —  for  a  communion  of 
thought ;  and  thus,  to  talk  or  discourse  together, 
to  converse. 

To  bring  together  — for  a  common  benefit ; 
and  thus,  to  give  or  bestow  ;  to  contribute,  to 
conduce. 

He  that  hath  store  of  them.  &  shall  diligSfly  serche  the 
ouer  conferryng  the  one  with  the  other,  tyme  with  tyme,  & 
age  with  age  shal  perceyue  most  wonderful  causes. 

Bale.  Image,  Pref. 

The  captaine  generall  assembling  the  masters  together 
once  euery  week  (if  winde  and  weather  shall  serue)  to  con- 
ferre  all  the  obseruations,  and  notes  of  the  said  ships,  to  the 
intent  it  may  appeare  wherein  the  notes  do  agree,  and 
wherein  they  dissent. — Hac/duyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

^Vhe^efore  I  conferred  with  the  eraperour  himselfe  and 
the  pope,  and  with  the  other  princes,  who  were  there  pre- 
sent concerning  the  necessities  of  all  my  subiects  both 
Englishmen  and  Danes. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

If  authority  would  serue  vnder  the  king,  the  counsayle 
haue  greatest  authoritie,  if  knowledge  of  the  common  welth 
could  helpe,  they  must  b'*.  daylie  conference  of  matters  vn- 
derstande  it  best.— Sir  J.'Cheekc.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

9.  Item  whether  she  hath  been  present  at  anie  time  at 
the  readings  or  conferrings  betweene  Thurstane  Littlepage 
and  other  conuictes  ? 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Articles  administ.  to  A.  Wellis,  an.  1521. 

Wake,  wake  thy  long,  thy  too  long  sleeping  Muse 
And  thank  them  with  a  song,  as  is  the  use  : 
Such  honour,  thus  conferred,  thou  mayst  not  well  refuse. 
P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  1. 

Onely  I  draw  out  certain  diversities  of  readings,  and 
many  corrections  by  conferring  the  old  written  copies  witli 
the  printed  books  :  which  have  stood  me  in  great  stead  of 
the  imderstanding  of  many  hard  places. 

North.  Plutarch,  Pref  p.  6. 


Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  70S. 

Their  counsels  therefore  and  conferences  about  this  matter, 

which  beforetime  they  held  dispersed  here  and  there,  and 

proiected  oftentimes  by  two  and  three  in  a  companie,  they 

DOW  complotted  altogither.— IfuWaKd.  Suetonius,  p.  31. 

You  have  not  any  where  answered  directly  to  any  of  this, 
and  to  the  most  of  it,  and  diuer  other  things  included  be- 
twixt the  151  page  and  171.  you  haue  not  answered  one 
■woorde  which  the  reader  by  conference  may  vnderstand. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  715. 

TOI..I, 


CONFE'SS,  71. 

Confe'ssed,  or 

Confe'st. 

Confe'ssedlt. 

Confe'ssion. 

Confe'ssional. 

Confe'ssionist. 

Confe'ssor. 

Co'nfitent,  n. 


Fr.  Confesscr ;  Sp.  Con- 
fessar  ;  It.  Confcssare ,-  Lat. 
Co7ifitere,  confe.isus  ;  con,  and 
fat-eri,  from  iaros,  i.e.fntus, 
from  *o-fiv,  animi  cogitata  in 
lucem  proferre,  to  bring  into 
light  (the  thoughts  of  the 
mind,)  Lennep. 

To  declare   or  reveal,  to 
to  ac- 


disclose  or  discover,  to  show  or  manifest 
knowledge,  to  admit,  to  shrie\'e. 
They  coueten  confessiones  to  kachen  ! 


Plouhma 
.  frere.— Jrf. 


Then  com  tht  confessour.  coped  : 
■\Miile  tluat  I  have  a  leiser  and  a  space, 
Min  harme  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,808. 
For  he  had  power  of  confession 
As  saide  himselfe  more  than  a  curat. 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat. 
Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession 

And  plesant  was  his  absolution.— 7(i.  The  Prologue,  v.  218. 
But  she  hir  wolde  not  cok/m.w. 
Whan  thei  hir  asken,  what  she  was. — Goiucr.  Con. A.  b.  ii. 

Our  foes  themselues  confesi  they  bought  full  deere. 
The  hote  pui'sute  which  they  attempted  there. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
Then  aboute  raydnight  he  layde  hym  downe  to  rest,  and  in 
the  mornynge  he  rose  betymes,  and  harde  masse,  and  the 
prince  his  Sonne  with  hym,  and  the  most  part  of  his  com- 
pany were  confessed  and  houseled. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  128. 

They  haue  fained  confession  for  the  same  purpose  to 
stablish  thejT  kyngdom  with  all.  All  secrets  know  they 
thereby.  The  bisliop  knoweth  the  confession  of  whom  he 
lusteth  tliroughout  all  his  dioces. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  ISO. 

It  is  true,  quod  the  kynge ;  name  them  that  be  mete  to  go 
on  that  voyage.  Sir,  quod  they,  sonde  your  confessour,  frere 
Fernado  of  Farre,  and  the  bysshoppe  of  Geghene,  who  was 
sometyme  confessour  to  the  kynge  your  father,  and  Peter 
Gardelopes,  who  is  well  languaged. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  129. 
Her  breath  so  sweetly  smell'd. 
The  violets,  as  excell'd, 
To  looke  down  were  compell'd  : 
And  so  confest  what  foile  they  did  receaue. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  7. 
Much  haue  we  sinned,  to  our  shame ; 
But  spare  us,  who  our  sins  confess  ; 
And  for  the  glory  of  thy  name 
To  our  sick  su'uls  afford  redress. 

Drummond.  Upon  the  Sundays  in  Lent.  Hymn. 

In  probabilities,  I  prefer  that  which  is  the  more  reason- 
able, and  never  allowing  to  any  one  a  leave  of  choosing  (hat 
which  is  confessedly  the  less  reasonable  in  the  whole  con- 
junction of  circumstances  and  relative  considerations. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  Pref 
And  this  confession  flew  from  every  voyce. 
Never  had  land  more  reason  to  rejoyce. 
Nor  to  her  blisse,  could  ought  new  added  bee, 
Save  that  she  might  the  same  perpetuall  see. 

B  Jonson,  A  Panegyre  on  King  James,  an.  1603. 
385 
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■What  should  I  speake  here  of  my  dailie  reuenues,  of  my 
first  fruites,  annates,  palles,  indulgences,  buls,  confessionals, 
and  such  like,  which  come  to  no  small  masse  of  money. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Hen.  VII.  Cases  Papal,  p.  728. 

By  a  missive,  from  a  papist  I  am  sure,  and  I  suppose 
from  a  priest,  t  was  not  long  since  forced  upon  the  contro- 
versies of  these  times,  betweene  the  Protestant  and  Romish 
confessionists. — Monntagu.  Appeals  to  Ccesar,  Epist.  Ded. 

With  him  we  likewise  seat 

The  sumptuous  shrined  king,  good  Edward  from  the  rest 
Of  that  renowned  name,  by  Confessor  express'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  24. 

For  can  any  thing  be  said  to  have  so  much  as  a  shew  of 
wisdom  or  piety  in  respect  of  will-worship  in  it,  if  that  will- 
worship  thus  pretended,  pass  confestly  either  for  foolish  or 
impious  ? — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.2S3. 

Which  by  the  way  lays  a  very  ill  character  upon  those, 
who  by  pretence  of  Clnistianity  or  piety,  seek  or  claim  to 
themselves  any  other  liberty  than  what  by  the  laws  under 
which  they  are"  born,  doth  confestly  belong  unto  them. 

Id.  lb.  p.  332. 

To  confess  our  sins,  is  to  own  with  shame  and  confusion 
of  face,  that  we  have  transgressed  the  righteous  laws  of  God, 
and  deserved  his  wrath  and  displeasure,  and  so  far  to  dis- 
like, to  disapprove,  and  to  detest  our  own  actions,  that  we 
severely  purpose  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  again. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Ser.  0. 

i  this  mush- 


f  quoting  Cicero. — Bentley.  Of  Free-thinking. 

The  temperate  and  moderate  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 
things  of  this  present  world,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  measures  of  right  reason  and  simple  nature  ; 

'     '    ■    preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body. 

Clarke.  On  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  Prop.  4. 


method. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  mere  confitent  and  a 
true  penitent. — Decay  of  Piety j 

Wlien  we  speak  of  confession  of  our  sins  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  pardon  for  them,  we  mean  by  it  such  an  actual 
attention  to  our  sins,  and  to  our  guilt,  and  siich  an  hearty 
acknowledgment  thereof  to  God  Almighty,  as  includes  in  it 
both  shame  iind  sorrow  for  what  vf  e  have  done,  and  likewise 
steadfast  purpose  of  heart  to  do  so  no  more. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Ser.  6. 

To  this  sagacious  confessour  [his  wife]  he  went 

And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  sent ; 

But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 

With  strict  injunctions  never  to  reveal. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

Josephus  says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  he  was  djing 
confessed  that  he  suffered  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  doue 
to  the  levis.—Jortin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  1. 


.the 


In  Peru  I  [Acosta]  have  seen  an  Indian  bring  I 
fessional  a  confession  of  all  his  sins  written  in  the  same 
way,  by  picture  and  characters  ;  portraying  every  one  of  the 
ten  commandments  after  a  certain  manner. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 
Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor  !  to  thy  secret  ear, 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail. 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 

Lord  Byron.  The  Giaour, 

CONFI'DE,  I'.      ^       Vr.Conficr:     It.  Confi- 
Co'nfidence.  darsi ;    Sp.  Conjiarse :  hat. 

Co'nfident,  adj.         Conjidere,  (con,  and  fide7-e, 
Co'nfident,  n.  to  have/ay-e(A  or  faith,  to 

Confide'ntial.        y  trust.) 
Confide'ntially.  To  have  or  place  faith 

Co'nfi-dently.  or  trust  in  ;    to  credit  or 

Con'fi'der.  give    credit ;    to   trust   or 

Con'fidant,  n.  J  believe,  to  be  secure  or  as- 
sured, to  rely  or  depend  upon  ;  to  be  firmly,  boldly 
secure. 


The  duke  although,  that  he  had  small  confidence,  but 
rather  great  dij/idcnce,  in  the  othe  and  promise  of  Mosire  de 
Vauclere:  thought  it  necessary  to  knowe,  in  what  case 
Caleis  stede,  &  what  rautacions  wer  there. 

Id.  Edu:  ir.  an.  9. 

And  these  last  wordes  he  would  often  repeate,  with  de- 
monstration of  great  feruencie  of  mind,  being  himself  very 
confident,  and  setled  in  beliefe  of  inestimable  good  by  this 
voyage. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 

Yet  not  terrible, 

That  I  should  fear,  not  sociably  mild. 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide. 
But  solemn,  whom  not  to  offend. 

With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  Ihou  retire.  _ 

Milton.  Pai  adise  Lost,  b.  XI, 
3  D 
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Yet  becaiise  outwavd  storms  the  strongest  bleak, 
And  strength  itself  by  conJiiUiice  grows  weak, 
This  new  world  may  be  safer,  being  told 
The  dangers  and  diseases  of  the  old. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World.  Fnsl  Aiuurersary. 

AVhen  such  an  opinion  makes  a  sect,  and  this  sect  gets 
firm  confidents  and  zealous  defenders,  in  a  little  time  it  will 
dwell  upon  the  conscience  as  if  it  were  a  native  there, 
whereas  it  is  but  a  pitifull  inmate  and  ought  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors.— .BiJ.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Tell  me  then,  if  whatsoever,  ire 

Ku^'gests,  in  hurt  of  me,  to  him.  thy  valour  will  prevent? 

AchTllcs  answered;  all  thou  knowest,  speake  and  be  con- 

jidenl.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

After  hee  had  made  choise  of  a  companie  very  lightly 
appointed,  suchas  for  lively  vigourand  dclivernesse  of  bodie 
.■suri^assed  all  others,  with  them  he  went  foorth,  hoping  con- 
fidentln  for  greater  matters. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  147. 

TVe  shal  be  the  less  frighted  when  with  the  apostles  we 
are  going  into  the  cloud,  remembring  the  reproach  God 
maketh  to  tottering  coiifiders,  Am  1  oncly  a  God  at  near 
haud,  and  not  the  same  at  distance  ? 

Mountague.  Dcvonte  Essayes,  Treat.  16.  s.  5. 

Jlay  she  [P^ome]  no  more  confide  in  friends, 

Who  nothing  farther  understood, 
Than  only,  for  their  private  ends. 

To  waste  her  wealth,  and  spill  her  blood. 

Buckini/hamsltire.  Chorusses  in  Marcus  Bruins,  c.  1. 

But  surely  modesty  never  hurt  any  cause,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  man  seems  to  me  to  be  much  like  the  wrath  of  man, 
•which  St.  James  tells  us.  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God  ;  that  is,  it  never  does  any  good,  it  never  serves  any 
■wise  and  real  purpose  of  religion. — Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  44. 


[  dare  confidentli/  prono 


.that 


you 


•will,  in  c 


nth. 


spirits  from  the  sense  that  you  have  resisted  the  temptations 
of  evil,  and  done  what  was  your  duty  to  do,  than  in  many 
3'cars  spent  in  vanity  and  a  licentious  course  of  living. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

Hobby  being  a  confidant  of  the  Protector's,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  written  as  he  was  directed  by  him. 

Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  an.  1547. 

Thanks  to  the  lovely  fair  ones,  types  of  heaven, 
Wlio  raise  and  beautify  the  bounty  given  : 
But  chief  to  him  in  whom  distress  confides 
Who  o'er  this  noble  plan  so  graciously  presides. 

Smart.  Epilogue  lo  the  Conscious  Lovers. 

Secure  of  all  thy  love,  and  all  thy  prudence, 
Returning  confidence  has  arm'd  my  soul 
For  this  dread  meeting ;  resting  on  thy  truth 
I  go —  Mason.  Elfrida. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  but  they  might  get  further  intelligence 
from  something  dropt  by  his  confidents,  the  sophists,  a  people 
vain  and  talkative,  and  at  no  time  renowned  for  secrecy. 
Wurburton.  Of  Julian's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 

Against  all  rules,  after  we  had  met  nothing  but  rebuffs  in 
return  to  all  our  proposals,  we  made  two  confidential  com- 
munications to  those  in  whom  we  had  no  confidence,  and 
r-ho  reposed  no  confidence  in  us. — Burke.  Jteg.  Peace.  Let.  3. 

What  hath  been  said,  I  suppose,  will  tend  to  give  us  a 
difl'erent  and  higher  notion  of  this  extraordinary  work  :  and 
lessen  our  surprise  at  the  author's  presumption,  in  so  confi- 
tlently  predicting  immortality  to  his  performance. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3. 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  nutri.x,  who  is  not  drawn,  as  in 
modern  tragedy,  an  unmeaning  confidante,  the  mere  depo- 
Bitary  of  the  poet's  secrets,  but  has  real  manners  assigned  to 
her.  endeavours,  with  the  highest  beauty  of  character,  to 
divert  these  horrid  intentions. — Hurd.  Notes  on  Art  of  Poet. 

CONFI'GURE.  ^         Fr.  Covfiguralion ;    Sp. 
Confi'glrate.        V  Coiifiguracion  ,•    Lat.  Co7t, 
Configura'tiom.   J  and  fgura.     Ficior  ut  dicit 
fingn,  figuram  imponit,  (Varro,  lib.  v.) 
To  put  or  place  into  form  or  shape. 

In  comely  architecture  it  may  be 
Knowne  by  the  name  of  uniformitie  ; 
Where  pyramids  to  pyramids  relate, 
And  the  whole  fabricfc  doth  configurate. 

Jordan.  Poems  before  1650. 
Thus  the  different  effects,  which  fire  and  water  have  on 
us.  which  we  call  heat  and  cold,  result  from  the  so  differing 
configuration  and  agitation  of  their  particles. 

Glunvill.  Vanily  of  Dogmalixing,  p.  88. 

[It  was  the]  opinion  of  the  great  Empedocles :  That  mother 
earth  first  brought  forth  vast  numbers  of  legs,  and  arms,  and 
heads,  and  other  members  of  the  body,  scattered  and 
distinct,  and  all  at  their  full  growth;  which  coming  together 
and  cementing  (as  tke  pieces  of  snakes  and  lizards  are  said 
to  do  if  one  cuts  them  asunder)  and  so  configuring  them- 
selves into  human  shape,  made  lusty,  proper  men  of  thirty 
years  age  in  an  instant.— ienHpy,  Ser.  4. 
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bodies  and  the  configuration  of  parts ;  whereby  they  have 
the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  their  sensible  quali- 
tiea.— Locfe.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

It  is  the  variety  of  configurations  [of  the  mouth]  in  these 

openings  only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the  several 

vowels;  and  hence  it  is  they  derive  their  name  by  being  thus 

eminently  vocal  and  easy  to  be  sounded  of  themselves  alone. 

Harris.  Hermes,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

CONFI'NE,  V.  ^  Fr.  Confiner;  It  Conjinare; 
Co'n-finf,  n.  I  Sp.  Confinar ;  Lat.  Con,  and 
Confi'nedness.  I  finis,  perhaps,  as  Julius  Sca- 
Confi'neless.  Vlig-cr  thinks,  from  the  verb 
Confi'nement.  I  fio !  Finis  est  cujus  gratia 
Confi'ner.  I  aJiquid//.     To  confine  is — 

Confi'n-adle.  j  To  end,  terminate  or  de- 
termine ;  to  hound  or  border  upon ;  to  limit,  to  in- 
close or  inscribe,  to  keep  within  certain  bounds  or 
limits,  to  restrain,  to  keep  close,  to  shut  up,  to 
fasten  in. 

Confiner,  (see  Wotton  and  IIobbs)—K  borderer. 

His  kingdom  confineth  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  reacheth  far 

into  .yrike  towards  Aegj-pt  and  Barbaric.     Southward,  it 

confineth  with  the  sea  towarde  the  Cape  de  Bona  Sperenza. 

Haclduyl.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  10. 

1  haue  trauelled  through  all  the  ample  dominions  of  the 
emperour  of  Russia  and  Moscouia,  which  extends  from  the 
North  Sea  and  the  confines  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  even  to 
the  jVIare  Caspium.— /rf.  Lb.  vol.  1.  p.  412. 

This  region  confronteth  the  Arabians  Canchlei  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  Cedrcei  southwards,  and  they  ^alVconfine 
together  afterwards  upon  the  Nabathaes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  v.  c.  11. 
And  then  the  soul  a  substance  hath  alone 

Besides  the  body  in  wliich  she's  confind ; 
So  hath  she  not  abody  of  her  own. 
But  is  a  spirit,  and  immaterial  mind. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  6.  4. 
Nought  save  the  soule  which  doth  from  God  proceed. 
Over  death  triumphs,  and  still  is  pleas'd,  els  p>Ties, 
Death  not  man's  essence,  but  his  sinne  did  breed, 
And  it  with  it,  the  end  of  time  confines. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  Third  Houre. 

But  Terme  which  signifieth  bounds  is  the  god  of  confines 
or  borders,  unto  whom  they  do  sacrifice  both  publickly  and 
privately,  upon  the  limits  of  inheritance,  and  now  they  sacri- 
fice unto  him  live  beasts.— iVoctt.  Plutarch,  p.  59. 


Esteem  him  as  a  lambe,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confinelesse  harraes. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
And  that  kind  laughter's  treachery. 
By  which  some  virgin,  closely  laid 
In  dark  confinement,  is  betray'd. — Sherburne.  Herat. 

Happy  confiners  you  of  other  lands. 

That  shift  your  soil,  and  oft  'scape  tyrants  hands. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

And  with  such  an  impression  of  his  first  tincture  (as  falleth 
out  naturally  in  all  things  else)  that  he  always  maintained  a 
great  interest  in  the  Roman  court ;  as  indeed  was  necessai^r 
for  a  near  and  jealous  confiner.— ReliquiieWottoniana,'s.'lU. 

As  for  cities  such  as  are  of  late  foundation,  and  since  the 
increase  of  navigation,  in  as  much  as  they  have  had  since 
more  plenty  of  riches,  have  been  walled  about  and  built 
upon  the  shore ;  and  have  taken  up  Isthnii  (that  is  to  say, 
necks  of  land  between  sea  and  sea)  both  for  merchandize, 
and  for  the  better  strength  against  confiners. 

Hobbs.  Thucydides,  b.  i. 

For,  where  'tis  of  itself  inclin'd, 

It  breaks  loose  when  it  is  confin'd. 

And  like  the  soul,  its  harhourer, 

Debarr'd  from  freedom  of  the  air, 

Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay. 

But  struggles  out,  and  flies  Aviay.—Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

Before  we  take  into  consideration  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  particular,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise,— the 
miraculous  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were  all  events  that  came  to  pass 
■within  the  confines  of  Judea. — Locke.  On  Romans.  Synopsis. 

We  may  not  affirm,  that  ruptnres  are  confinnble  unto  one 
side,  as  the  peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  belly  may  be  broke,  or 
its  perforations  relaxed  in  eixher.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours. 

That  man  can  do  wrong,  arises  from  a  weakness  and  not 
a  superiour  strength  in  him  ;  from  the  imperfection  of  his 
views,  and  the  confinedness  of  his  powers. 

Hoadly.  Letters  signed  Britannicus,  Let.  53. 

We  find  three  incompliant  prelates  more  this  year  under 
crfinenient  m  the  Tower,  Gardner.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Heath  of  Worcester,  and  Day  of  Clncheste 
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Nor  yet  confin'd  to  tragic  walks  alone. 
The  comic  iMuse  too  claims  thee  for  her  own, 
With  each  delightful  requisite  to  picase. 
Taste,  spirit,  judgment,  elegance  and  ease. 

Lloyd.  The  Actor. 
Near  to  the  confines  of  th'  infernal  den. 

Deep  in  a  hollow  cave's  profound  receFs, 

Her  courts  she  holds  ;  and  to  the  sons  of  men 

Sends  out  the  ministers  of  dire  distress. 

Dodsley.  Pain  ^  Patience. 

I  thank  the  Almighty,  I  am  now  all  collected  ill  my.wlf ; 

and,  though  my  person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  e\- 

patiate  on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 

imaginable. — Johnson.  Life  of  Savage. 


CONFI'RM,  V. 
Confi'rmaele. 

CoNFl'nMANCE. 

C(jnfirma'tion. 
Confirma'tob. 

CoN'Fl'RMATORy. 

Confi'rmedness. 

Confi'rmer. 

Confi'rmingly. 


Fr.  Confirmcr ;  Sp.  Con- 
firmar  ,-  It.  Confermare  ; 
Lat.  Confirmarc.  Firmu.% 
hoc  est,  stabilis,  constans, 
a  ferendo  dictus  quod  con- 
stanter  omnia /irni,  (Pe- 
rottus. )  See  Iflartinixis, 
and  Vossius. 

To  strengthen,  to  give 

strength  or  support  to,  to  fix  steadily,  to  secure, 

to  assure,  to  establish,  (to  affirm. ) 

And  thanne,  wan  he  were  ichose  in  his  chapele  rigt  there 
Homage  he  solde  him  do,  ar  he  confermed  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  473. 
Hemadeac[eke]co7!/erme7i^toWestmynstreofechethynge, 
That  thorn  hvm  hem  ygyue  was,  other  thoru  eny  other 

kynge.— id.  p.  349. 
The  chartre  of  franchise  conferm  it  gow  he  salle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  301. 

Thise  monkes  were  dismaied  for  Steuen  of  Langton 
Tha  pape  ther  of  was  paled,  mad  the  confirmacion. 

Id.  p.  209. 

For  in  alle  thingis  ghe  ben  maad  riche  in  him  in  ech  word 

and  in  each  kunnyng  as  the  witnessyng  of  Crist  is  confirmed 

in  ghou,  so  that  no  thing  fail  in  ghou  in  ony  grace  that 

ahiden  the  schewyng  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Crist. 

Wiclif  1  Coryntn.  c.  1. 

In  all  thynges  ye  are  made  ryche  by  hym,  in  all  learnynge 

and  in  all  knowledge  euen  as  the  testimonye  of  Jesus  Christ 

was  confirmed  in  you,  so  that  ye  are  behynde  in  no  gyfte, 

and  wayte  for  the  appearynge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Eible,  1551.  U. 
And  after  wan  ve  han  examined  youre  counseil,  as  I  have 
said  beforne,  and"knowen  wel  that  ye  moun  performe  your 
emprise,  conferme  it  than  sadiv  til  it  be  at  an  ende. 

Chaucer.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
And  when  tlie  lawe  was  confirmed 
In  due  forme,  and  all  affermed. 
This  innocent,  which  was  deceiued. 
His  papacie  anon  hath  weiued. 
Renounced  and  resigned  eke.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.ii. 
And  in  his  confirmation. 
Upon  the  fortune  of  his  grace 
His  name  was  cleped  Boniface. — Id.  Ih.  b.  ii. 
That  is  to  say,  he  [the  pope]  coulde  not  bee  lord  ouer  the 
worlde,  and  cause  emperours   and  kynges  to  fetche  their 
confirmation  of  him,   aivd  to  kneele  downe  and  kisse  his 
feete. — Barnes.  Workes,  p.  195. 

I  am  confirm' d,  the  lady 

By  this  time  proves  his  scorn  as  well  as  laughter. 

Ford.  The  Fancies,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

But  on  I  must : 

Fate  leads  me  ;  I  will  follow— There  you  read 
■What  may  confirm  you. 

Id.  Ttie  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
In  vain  I  rail  at  opportun' 
At  time,  at  Tarquin,  an 


In- 


,  uncheerful  night ; 
,  with  mine  infamy, 
ain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  dispite 
hopele; 


i  smoke  ( 


Memorials.  Edw.  VI. 


1550.  , 


•ords  doth  me  no  right. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lmrece. 
For  their  confirmance,  1  will  therefore  now 
Slope  in  our  black  barke. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyss.\>.'vi\. 

Wliether  cnnfimiation  be  a  sacrament  or  not,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  dispute;  and  if  it  be  dis)iuted,  it  can  never  be  proved 
to  be  so  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  that  is,  as  gene- 
r.ally  neccssarv  to  salvation :  though  it  be  no  sacrament,  it 
cannot  follow'that  it  is  not  of  very  great  use  and  holiness. 
Bp.  Taylor.  On  Cunfirmalion,  s.  1. 

It  is  not  improhahle,  that  they  [the  disciples]  had  in  their 
eye  the  confirmatory  usage  in  the  synagogues,  to  which  none 
were  admitted,  before  they  were  of  age  to  undertake  for 
themselves  —Up.  Campion.  Episcopalia,  (16SG.)  p.  35. 

The  oath  of  a  loner  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tap- 
ster, they  are  both  the  vonfirmers  of  false  reckonings. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  it.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
And  that  shee  [the  moone]  was  called  Anna,  Quia  mensi- 
bns  implral  annum,   Ovid,  iliid.      To  which,  the  vow  l^hat 
they  used  in  her  rhes,  somewhat  cnnfirmingly  alludes. 

B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment. 
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We  have  a  religion  that  leaves  us  not  uncertain  frnesscs 
and  conjectures  about  a  future  salvation,  but  has  given  us 
Goil's  express  word  and  promise  for  it.  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  his  own  son.  and  cnnflrmed  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  taking  possession  of  the  kingdome  of  heaven  in 
our  behalf.— SAarp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  9. 

One  in  his  father's  councils  and  his  own 

Long  exercis'd.  and  grey  in  business  grown  ; 

Whose  coo/rm'rf  judgment  and  sagacious  wit 

Knew  all  the  sands  on  which  rash  monarchs  split. 

Dvke.  The  Review. 

That  the  practice  of  burning  was  of  great  antiquity  is 
cnnfirmaMe  also  among  the  Trojans,  from  the  funeral  pyre 
of  Hector  burnt  before  the  gates  of  Troy. 

Brown.   Vrne  Burial,  c.  1. 

TouchiuEC  the  confirmnlion  of  the  treaty  that  was  first 
made  between  the  emperor  and  King  Henry  VIII.  and  not 
ralilied  by  the  present  king,  the  emperor  thought  that  he 
had  most  cause  to  require  the  same. 

Slri/pe.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1519. 

There  -wants  herein  the  definitive  covfrmalor,  and  test  of 
things  uncertain,  that  is  the  sense  of  man. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Erraurs,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

To  each  of  these  rea.sons  he  subjoins  ample  and  learned 
illustrations  and  confirmatory  proofs. 

Bp.  Barlow.   Rem.  p.  453. 

If  the  difficulty  arise  from  the  confirmedness  of  habit,  every 
resistance  weakens  the  habit,  abates  the  difficulty. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

According  to  the  politician's  creed,  religion  being  useful 
to  the  state,  and  yet  only  a  well  invented  fiction,  all  experi- 
ments, that  is,  all  inquiries  into  its  truth,  naturally  tend, 
not  to  confirm,  but  to  unsettle,  this  necessary  support  of  civil 
government.— K'oriar/o/i.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 

As  to  mine,  I  told  them,  if  my  estate  should  be  forfeited, 
I  would  give  them  their  freedom,  provided  I  could  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  that  grant.— Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  6. 

CONFI'SK,  V.  -\  Fr.  Confisquer;  Sp.  Con- 
CoNFi'scATE,  D.  fiscar ;  \t.  Confiscare  ;  Lat. 
CoNFi'scATE,  adj.  I  Confiscare  ;  Gr.  ^laKos, 
Confisca'tion.  I  (Atj.uoo-iov  TaiJ.iiov  TroXvxpri- 
Co'xFiscATOE.  I  yuo;/,  Hesychius ; )  Lat.  Fisc- 
CoNFi'scATORY.     J  US;     Fr.  Fisque,  a  bag  or 

purse.     Confiscaria  bona  dicuntur,  que  in  fiscum 

(.■oguntur,  (Menage.)     To  confiscate,  (written  by 

some  old  writers  confish,)  is — 

To  forfeit,  to  seize  as  forfeited,  unto  the  prince's 

or  common  treasury,  ( Cotgrave. ) 


Ye  put  yourselfe  than  in  adueture  that  all  the  hole  hoost 
ehulde  ryse  on  you  and  slee  you,  or  els  that  the  kyng  shulde 
repute  you  for  traytours.  and  strike  off  your  heedes,  and  con- 
fyskc  al!  your  landes.— itfncrs.  Fraissart.  Cron.  vol.u.  p. 34. 


I  knowe  by  thy  letter,  how  thou  art  banished  from  Rome, 
and  all  thy  goods  confiscate,  and  that  for  pure  heauinesse 
thou  arte  sicke  in  the  body.— GoWcn  Soke,  Let.  3. 

Where  our  sayd  progenitour  accepted  the  same,  and  then 
caused  himselfe  to  be  crowned  kyng  of  Scotland,  and  for  a 
tyme  enterteigned  it,  and  cnioyed  it,  a.s  very  proprietary 
and  owner  of  the  realrae,  as  on  thone  partie  by  confiscation 
acquired,  &  on  the  other  part  by  free  will  surrendred  vnto 
him.— //nH.  Hen.  VIIL  an.  34. 

But  the  king  commanding  him  to  be  kept  from  sustenance, 
hunger  at  last  enforced  him  to  render  himself  to  the  king's 
mercy  ;  all  his  goods  which  were  very  great,  confiscate. 

Baker.  Hen.  III.  an.  1235. 

Having  espied  two  wealthy  gentleme  of  Rome  passing  by, 
he  commanded  them  to  be  apprehended  incontinentlj',  and 
condemned  in  the  confiscation  of  their  goods. 

Holland,  ^uclonins.  p.  143. 

The  English  and  Dutch  are  neverpermitted,  though  under 
the  greatest  distress  of  weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  to 
put  into  any  of  those  ports  ;  but  their  ships,  if  they  come  in, 
are  constantly  confiscated :  and  upon  this  very  account, 
that,  if  once  entrance  were  permitted  the  traffic  could  not 
but  foWow. —Hoadly.  An  Enq.  into  the  Cond.  of  Gt.  Britain. 

But,  doubtless,  an  innocent  posterity  were  sometimes 
pnnished.  according  to  the  denunciation  of  this  law,  for  the 
crimes  of  their  v/icked  fathers  :  as  is  done  by  modern  states, 
in  attaint  of  blood  and  confiscation  :  and  this  with  tlie 
highest  equity  in  both  cases.— ICoriiir/on.  Die.  Ley.  b.v.  s.5. 

The  onfiscators  truly  have  made  some  allowance  to  their 
victims  from  the  scraps  and  fragments  of  their  own  tables, 
from  which  they  have  been  so  harshly  driven,  and  which 
have  been  so  bountifully  spread  for  a  feast  to  the  harpies  gf 
usuiy. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

After  what  has  passed  in  1782,  one  would  not  think  that 
decorum,  to  say  nothing  of  policy,  would  permit  them  to  call 
up,  by  magick  charms,  the  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles 
of  those  terrible,  confiscatory  and  exterminatory  periods. 

Id.  Letter  to  Richard  Burke,  Esq. 
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I      CO'NFIT,  n.  ■)      Fr.  Confiture.    See  Comfits, 
I        Co'.SFlTURE.      JandCoNFECT. 

A  confecting,  preserving,  steeping,  soa!i.ing, 
I  sawcing,  seasoning ;  also,  a  confection,  condiment, 

preserve,  (  Cotgrave. ) 
I      Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again,  and  give  me  possets 

with  purging  confits  in't  I 
1  Beuum.ti  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Actiy.  sc.l. 

j      And  in  this  house  we  contain  also  a  confiture-house;  where 
we  make  all  sweet-meats  dry  and  moist. 

Bacon.  New  Alalantis. 

CONFI'X.  V.  \      Lat.  Configere, confixum,  (con, 

CoNFi'xuRE.     Jand^^ere.) 

To  fi.v  or  fasten  to. 

As  this  is  true, 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  ray  knees 

Or  else  for  euer  be  confixed  here 

A  marble  monument. — Shakes.  Meas.for  Meas.  Act  v.  so.l. 

For  even  with  the  help  of  all  the  thornes  in  our  sides  or 
before  our  eyes,  to  wit  our  own  pains  or  the  pressures  of 
others  ;  how  subject  are  we  to  embrace  this  earth,  ev'n 
Avhile  it  wounds  by  this  confixnre  of  ourselves  to  it? 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  Treat.  4.  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

CONFLA'GRANT,  adj.  \      Fr.  Conflagratioyi ; 

Conflagra'tion.  )   It.  Conflagrazione ; 

Sp.  Conflagracion  ;  Lat.  Cortjlagrans,  pres.  part,  of 
Conjiagrarc,  {con,  and  flagr-ure ;  Gr.  ^Aey-eiv,  to 
burn. ) 

See  the  example  from  Hammond. 

From  the  confiagrant  mass,  purg'd  and  refiu'd. 
New  heavens,  new  earth.  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xii. 
And  what  may  that  signifie  to  us?  Why,  fire  you  know 
is  the  embleme  of  a  civil  war,  which  is  called  a  ji-upuiris,  a 
combustion,  or  being  farther  broken  out  into  flames,  a  co7i- 
fiagration ;  and  I  conceive  should  be  so  rendred  in  that 
place  of  St.  Peter,  where  we  read— the  fiery  trial. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  593. 

As  for  unbelievers,  and  wicked  livers  and  irapenitents, 
they  are  Immediately,  upon  their  death,  put  into  a  miserable 
condition,  and  so  shall  continue  for  ever ;  though  perhaps 
their  misery  will  not  have  its  consummation  and  extremity 
till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  general  conflagration  of 
the  world,  as  neither  the  other  had  their  happiness  com- 
pleated  till  that  time. — Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  8. 


.h.i.0del3. 

CONFL.VTE,  a(//".  >        Lat.  Con/are,    atum  ; 

Confi.a'tiox.  )  con,  and  flare,  to   blow; 

which,  tvith  Gr.  iKav,  Vossius  thinks  a  sono 
fictum.      Conflation  is — 

A  blowing  together,  or  at  the  same  time. 

Methought  no  ladie  else  so  high  renownd 

That  might  haue  causde  me  change  my  conflate  minde. 

So  was  1  caught  by  snares  of  Cupid  blind. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  24. 

The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or 
instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation  of  them 
all.— Saco«.  Natural  History,  §  225. 

CONFLFCT,  y.  ^         Lat.  Confllgere,   covflic- 
I       Co'.NFLicT,  ?i.  \tum;    con,   'and  fligere,   to 

I       Conflicta'tion.  J  dash.      See    Afflict,   and 
j  Profligate. 
I      To  dash  together,  to  strive  or  struggle  against 

or  with,  to  combat,  to  encounter;  to  contend  or 

contest. 

Also  where  there  is  laok  of  order,  nedes  muste  be  perpe- 
tuaU  configcte.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

And  ouer  &  besyde  these  foure  pryncipall  bataylles,  Vor- 
timerus  had  wt  the  Saxons  dyners  other  confiictis.  as  in 
Kent,  at  Tlietfoorde  in  Northfoike,  &  in  Essex,  neare  vnto 
Colchestre.— i^aii/aii,  vol.  i.  c.  88. 
j  Tary  (quoth  he)  in  this  place  whiles  I  goe  into  my  accus- 
[  tomed  place,  and  praye  there.  For  he  durst  not  make  them 
j  priuie  of  his  conflicfe,  sith  they  were  yet  but  weake. 


First  when  to  get  Marfisa  he  had  thought, 

He  had  conflicted  more  then  twice  or  thrise, 
And  now  with  tother  quarrelled  for  nought. 
About  a  bird  or  some  such  fond  devise. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xxvi.  ■.  74, 

The  starrie  cope 

Of  heav'n  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 

At  least  had  gon  to  rack,  disturb'd  and  tome 

With  violence  of  this  conflict.—Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv, 

And  sturdy  eonflictation 

Of  struggling  winds,  when  tjiey  have  fiercely  strove, 

Pi'ccbus  fair  golden  locks  would  rudely  move. 

Out  of  their  place. — More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii,  b.  iii.  c.  2, 
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And  this  consideration  doth  so  effectually  support  him 
under  all  the  difficulties  that  he  hath  to  conflict  with,  that 
he  not  only  sits  down  easily  and  quietly,  but  is  very  well 
pleased  with  the  dispensations  of  the  Divine  providence 
towards  him,  how  ingratel'ul  soever  they  may  be  to  Uesh  and 
hlood.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Even  when  I  do  not  suppose  good  men  to  be  under  a  state 
of  persecution,  yet  still  I  suppose  them  to  live  in  a  state  of 
mortification  and  self-denial ;  to  be  under  a  perpetual  con- 
flict with  their  bodily  appetites  and  inclinations,  and 
struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over  them. 

Attcrbury.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Pref. 

On  the  other  hand,  Electra  torne  with  sundry  eonflictiny 
passions,  is  most  apparently,  and  in  the  properest  notion  of 
the  word,  uniform. — Nurd.  Notes  on  the  -irt  of  Poetry. 
Then  let  me  dare 

This  conflict,  in  the  dusty  lists  to  share  ; 

And  prosper  thou  my  glowing  wheels. 

Philips.  Olympioniqne  of  Pindar. 

\  Fr.  Confluence  ;  It.  Con- 
j  fluenza  ;  Sp.  Confluencia  ,- 
I  Lat.  Confluere,  conflitxvs, 
>{co7t,  and  flu-ere,)  which 
I  Vossius  considers  to  be  of 
I  the  same  origin  with  plu-ere, 
}  that  is  the  Gr.  BKv-sti', 
Tooke,— the  A.  S.  F/emvan. 
Conflux,  must,  however,  be  from  the  Latin  past 
part.  Holland  alone  has  supplied  examples  of  the 
verb  to  conflow. 

To  flow  together,  to  unite  or  join  in  one  stream, 
current,  or  channel ;  to  go,  move,  pass  along  in  the 
same  stream  or  concourse  ;  to  flock  together. 

[He]  was  ivith  much  honour  and  high  entertainement.  in 
sight  of  a  great  confluence  of  people,  lordes  and  ladies  cft- 
soones  remitted  by  water  to  his  former  lodging. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  28/". 

Now,  beeing  much  delighted  with  the  Alexandrines' praises 
in  prict  song,  who  newly  in  a  second  uoiage  had  witii  their 
fleet  conflowed  to  Naples,  he  sent  for  more  of  them  out  of 
Alexandria. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  187. 

After  this,  there  offered  themselves  of  their  owne  accord 
a  mightie  number  of  nations  and  kings  confiowmg  together 
in  troops  and  companies. — Id.  Ammianus,  p.  97. 


CONFLO'\V,y. 

Co'nfllent,  adj. 
Co'.nfh.;e\t,  n. 
Confluence. 
Co'nflux,  n. 
Conflu'xion. 
Confluxibi'lity. 
scaturire. 


The  morrow  next  ensuing  he  departed  from  thence  by 
the  very  edge  of  the  river  bankes,  where  the  streame  was 
big  by  occasion  of  other  brookes  confiowing  thither  on  every 
side.— /rf.  /A.  p.  221. 

Where  since  these  confluent  floods,  so  fit  for  hawking,  lie, 
And  store  of  fowl  entice  skill'd  falconers  there  to  fly. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  20. 

^Vhen  Fidene  had  thus  openly  revolted,  Tullius  sent  for 

Melius  and  his  power  from  Alba,  and  setteth  forward  against 

his  enemies :    and  passing  over  the  river  Anio,  encamped 

neere  the  confiuent,  where  both  streames  meet  together. 

Holland.  Livivs,  \^.2\. 
But  nothing  in  the  world  gives  Moreland  sjch  content 
As  her  own  darling  Dove  his  confluence  to  behold 
Of  floods  in  sundry  strains. — Id.  lb.  s.  12. 

In  this  confluence  of  so  many  prosperous  successes,  in  the 
strength  also  of  his  yeares  and  perfect  health,  hee  had  a  full 
purpose  sodainly  to  retire  himselfe  and  remoove  out  of  the 
way  as  farre  as  hee  could. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  92. 

Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye  and  see 

What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entring  in, 

Pretors,  proconsuls  to  thir  provinces 

Hasting  or  on  return. — Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits  and  his  powers. 
In  their  confiuxions,  all  to  rtin  one  v/ay. 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour. 

B.  Jonsou.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Introd- 


There  appeared  ; 
lamation;  the  ar; 


I  obedience  to  the  pro- 
yet  come 


from  York,  and  a  general  sadness  cover'd  the  ' 

Clarendon.  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  1.  p.  720. 
The  vilest  cockle,  gaping  on  the  coast 
That  rounds  the  ample  seas,  as  well  may  boast, 
The  craggy  rock  projects  above  the  sky, 
That  he  in  safety  at  its  foot  may  lie ; 
And  the  whole  ocean's  confluent  waters  swell. 
Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  move  and  blanch  his  shell. 
Prior.  Solomon.  Knowledge, 

I  answer,  the  same  way  that  the  water  doth :  which  I 
suppose  to  be  by  its  upper  superficies ;  the  water  descend- 
ing by  pores  and  passages  that  there  it  finds  into  chinks  aiid 
veins,  and  by  a  confluence  of  many  of  them  by  degrees 
swelling  into  a  stream,  the  air  accompanies  and  follows  it 
by  a  constant  succession.— Boy.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  guard  a  little  before  tho 
Duke  [of  Somerset]  died,  there  happened  on  a  sudden  a 
rumbling  noise,  as  though  it  had  been  guns  shooting  oil  aud 


CON 

great  horses  comin?;  -which  produced  a  very  great  terror 
among  the  people,  of  whom  there  was  a  greater  covflux  than 
ever  liad  been  observed  before  on  such  an  occasion,  notwith- 
standing it  was  so  early.— S/rype.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  155). 

And  even  without  any  design  of  hers,  not  to  say  without 

her  existence,  a  vacuity  will  be  so  much  opposed  as  we 

really  find  it  to  be,  hy  the  gravity  of  most,  if  not  of  all  bodies 

here  below,  and  the  confluxibilily  of  liquors  and  other  fluids. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  V.  p.  228. 

Subsiding  lungs  their  labouring  vessels  press, 

Affected  mutual  with  severe  distress, 

"While  towards  the  left  their  cortjluenl  torrents  gush, 

And  on  the  heart's  sinister  cavern  rush. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beaulij,  b.  iv. 

Beyond  this  it  was  perfectly  fresh,  and  formed  of  a  fine 
running  stream,  along  the  side  of  which  1  walked  till  I  came 
to  the  conflux  of  two  small  rivulets,  that  branched  off  to  the 
right  and  left  of  a  remarkably  steep  and  romantick  moun- 
tain.— Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  vii.  b.  v.  c.  1. 


CONFO'RM,  V. 

Confo'rm,  adj. 

Confo'rm.\ule. 

Confo'rm.\bly. 

Conforma'tion. 

Confo'rmf.r. 

Confo'rmist. 

Confu'rmity. 

Fr.  Confor 


Fr.  Conformcr ;  Sp.  Con- 
formar ;  It.  Conformare ; 
'Lat.  Conformare,  {con,  and 
formarr,)  q.  eundem  fur- 
'mam  rci  alicui  imponere,  to 
impose  the  ssmcform  upon 
any  thing,  (  Minshew. )  See 
Form. 
-to  conform,  fit  with,  fashion  as, 
make  apt'  for,  like  to,  proportionable  unto ;  also, 
(simply)  to  make,  frame,  fashion  or  proportion, 
(Cotgrave.)     And  the  English  verb— 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  another, 
to  be  uniform ,-  to  comply  v^ith,  yield,  or  assent 
to,  (sc. )  a  set  form  of  words  or  actions :  generally, 
to  comply,  to  "consent,  or  assent,  to  yield,  to  a!?;rec 
or  act  agreeably  to. 


And  njrle  ghe  be  confourmyd  to  this  world,  but  be  ghe 
refourn}ed  in  newnesse  of  ghoure  will  that  ghe  preve  which 
is' the  will  of  God  good  aud  wel  plesyng  and  perfit. 

Vr'iclif.  llomayncs,  c.  12. 

And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  that  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God 


Modern  Versi 
But  naihless  she  neither  wept  ne  siked, 
Conjvrming  hire  to  that  the  markis  liked. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Talc, 
And  whan  he  sigh  time  and  space, 
Tluough  the  disceite  of  his  magike, 
Ke  put  hym  out  of  man's  like. 
And  of  a  dragon  toke  the  forme, 
■  1  h«,  whiche  wolde  hym  all  cnnfo. 


To  that  she  saw  in  s 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 


But  it  is  of  an  other /orme 
■\Vherof,  if  that  I  shall  conforme 
The  figure  vnto  that  it  is. 
These  olde  clerkes  tellcn  this  : 
That  it  is  like  a  go-te  skipende.  Id.  lb. 

For  in  ye  Scriptures  is  no  cofuse  ordre,  but  a  conforme  & 
cosonfit  ordre,  one  chaptre  alwaies  approuyng  &  declarynge 
an  other. — Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  55. 

let  the  good  emperour,  not  beyng  contented  with  this, 
commanded  that  these  maisters  should  be  lodged  in  his 
palais,  and  eate  in  his  presence,  and  accompany  his  per- 
sone,  to  see  if  their  life  were  conformable  to  their  science, 
and  whether  their  pleasant  and  well  couched  wordes  agreed 
in  effect  with  their  workes. — Golden  Boke,  c.  7. 

And  that  Godde  helpeth  vs  forward  not  without  our  own 
conformable  wil.  appereth  plaine  bv  clere  textes  of  Scripture, 
I  wene  mo  then  an  hundred.— Sir" T.  More.  Workes,  p.  655. 
The  sentence  geven  conformalili/  thereunto,  shal  he  con- 
trmei.—Slrype.  Bee.  No.  23.  The  King's  Amhas.  to  Wolscy. 
I  haue  such  confidence  in  your  Christen  brest,  as  in  my 
iudgment  ye  w-ill  confurmably  and  gladly,  both  heare  that 
may  he  reformed  in  you,  and  also  (as  it  is  worthy)  so  know- 
ledge and  confesse  the  same. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  A  Let.  of  Latimer  to  Sir  Ed.  Botjnton. 
"Wherefore  the  prelacy  of  the  londe  assymyled  them  in 
counceyll,  and  by  a  full  &  hoole  auctoryte,  seinge  they  might 
not  enduce  the  kynge  to  noone  conformylic  or  agremet,  to 
resume  his  lawfuU  wyfe,  and  to  refuse  that  other,  they  de~ 
Housed  hym  and  his  realme  acciu-sed.- f  aSyn/!,  c.  243. 

We  should  never  therefore  use,  behold  or  look  upon  any 
one  of  our  fellow  creatures,  but  we  should  he  raised  by  them 
unto  God,  invited  to  devotion,  and  spurred  to  conform  our 
■wills  and  affections  to  the  pattern  of  that  eternal  will,  which 
they  any  way  express. — Mede.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  35 
Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour,  or  enur'd  not  feel. 
Or  chang'd  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform'd 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain 


MMo. 


radise  Lost,  b. 
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May  her  gay  mouth,  -n-luch  she  no  time  may  close. 

So  wide  be,  that  the  moon  may  turn  thcrem  : 
May  eyes  and  teeth  be  made  conform  to  those  ; 
Eyes  set  by  chance  and  white,  teeth  black  and  thin. 

Drummond.  Thyrsis  in  Dispraise  of  Beauty. 
And  we  find  that  with  these  circumstances,  their  salts  are 
always  so  [figured] :  and  always  conformable  to  themselves. 
The  figures  whereof  are  very  numerous ;  but  all  agree  in 
being  rectilinear,  and  composed  of  proportional  sides  and 
angles. — Greiv.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Beloved,  did  we  verily  believe,  that  God  could  and  would 
make  us  perfectly  happy,  if  we  serve  him,  though  all  the 
world  conspire  to  make  us  miserable,  and  that  he  could  and 
would  make  us  miserable  if  we  serve  him  not,  though  all 
the  world  should  conspire  to  make  us  happy,  how  were  it 
possible  that  to  such  a  faith  our  lives  should  not  be  con- 
formable.—Chillingworlh,  Ser.  1. 

Frescobald,  as  he  earnestly  beheld  this  ragged  stripling, 
who  was  not  so  disguised  in  his  tattered  attire,  but  that  his 
countenance  gaue  signification  of  much  towardnes  and  ver- 
tue  in  him,  with  conformity  of  manners  agreeing  to  the 
same,  being  moved  with  pity  demanded  of  what  countrj'  he 
was,  and  where  he  was  borne. — Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  436. 
Because  of  this  his  ring,  she  could  not  hide, 

By  all  her  paintings  any  one  deformilie 

He  saw  most  plainly  that  in  her  did  bide, 

Vnto  her  former  beauties  no  conformity. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xvii.  s.  61. 

"i'ou,  it  seemeth,  are  none  of  those  Kce  he  speaketh  of: 

for  he  meant  it  of  the  publick  authorised  doctrine  of  the 

Church  of  England,  and  o^  conformers  unto  the  said  doctrine 

of  that  Church. — Mountagu.  An  Appeale  to  Casar,  c.  7. 

I  think  those  who  make  laws,  and  use  force,  to  bring  men 
to  church-conformity  in  religion,  seek  only  the  compliance, 
but  concern  themselves  not  for  the  conviction  of  those  they 
punish  ;  and  so  never  use  force  to  convince.  For,  pray  tell 
me,  when  any  dissenter  conforms,  and  enters  into  the 
Church-communion,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see  whether  he 
does  it  upon  reason,  and  conviction,  and  such  grounds  as 
would  become  a  Christian  concerned  for  religion ! 

Locke.  Second  Letter  coticerning  Toleration. 

True  holiness,  we  must  know,  is  seated  only  in  the  soul, 

and  is  indeed  nothing  else  but  the  right  disposition  of  the 

several  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  their  acting  conformably  to 

the  law  and  nature  of  Goi.—Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  33. 

If  the  compact  about  matters  of  religion,  be  that  those 
should  be  punished  in  their  temporal,  who  neglect  or  despise 
their  eternal  interest,  who,  I  beseech  you,  is  by  this  agree- 
ment rather  to  be  punished;  a  sober  dissenter,  who  appears 
corcerned  for  religion  and  his  salvation,  or  an  irreligious, 
prophane  or  debauched  conformist  ! 

Locke.  Third  Letter  for  Toleration. 
In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  I  before  remarked,  there  may  be 
observed  a  certain  conformation  of  the  sentences,  the  nature 
of  which  is,  that  a  complete  sense  is  almost  equally  infused 
into  ever)'  component  part,  and  that  every  member  consti- 
tutes an  entire  verse.— ioaiWi,  pt.  i.  Lect.  3. 

The  case  is  the  same,  if  the  husband  should  be  the  confor- 
mist ,  though  how  the  law  is  to  operate  in  this  case  I  do  not 
see  :  for  the  act  expressly  says,  that  the  child  shall  be  taken 
from  sucli  Popish  parent.— Biir/ic.  On  the  Popery  Laws. 

In  conformity,  indeed,  to  the  unfeigned  friendship  which 
had  so  long  been  cemented  between  us,  I  rejoice  in  every 
advantage  that  can  attend  you,  be  it  ever  so  inconsiderable, 
much  more,  therefore,  in  one  so  important  to  your  happi- 
Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  xii.  Let.  11. 

See  Comfort.     Fr.  Coit- 
'brter  ; 
To  confirm,  help,  strength- 
reinforce  ;  to  encouiage, 
cheer  up  ;  to  solace,  to  recreate. 

The  Sonne  of  al  hevene 

Conforteth  him  in  her  continence.— P/os  Plo uhman,  p.SOS. 

Or  if  he  take  confortatiues 

to  helpe  hym  at  his  ncede. 

Dranl.    Tlorace,  h.  ii.  Sat.  2. 
For  life,  and  limmes  confortityKC.—Id.  lb.  Ep.  to  Lollius. 

It  is  evident  that  his  full  and  fervant  aim  is,  in  this  close 
of  his  epistle,  to  leave  behind  him  a  stiengthening  confurla- 
lory  unto  the  whole  Church  of  the  New  Testament  then  in 
the  world,  and  in  them  unto  the  whole  Catholick  to  succeed 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  against  the  fears  of  falling  away. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  239. 

For  corroboration  and  comfortation  [some  editions,  con- 
forlcition,]  take  such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality, 
without  manifest  cold.— Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  962. 

CONFO'UND,  V.     ^         Fr.  Confondre ;     It. 

Confo'l!nded,  (7(//.       I    Confondcrc ;     Sp.   Con- 

CoNFo'uNDEDLV.  \fundir;  Lat.  Confundire; 

CoNFo'i'NDEDNESs.      j  co!(,  and/unrfere,  to pour. 

CoNFo'i'NDER.  J  Fundcrc   est   in  fundum 

jacerc.  (  Vossius. )  V>\\% fundus  is  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology.     See  Confuse. 


CO'NFORT.  ^  Se 
Conforta'tion.  \fortei 
Confo'rtative.  (  To 
Confo'rtatory.  )  en,  r 


CON 

To  pour  together,  to  mix  or  mingle,  to  blend ; 
to  cause  to  be  indistinct  or  indeterminate,  per. 
plexed  or  intricate,  or  involved  ;  to  deprive  of  the 
quality  or  power  of  distinction  or  discernment,  of 
activity  or  presence  of  mind  ;  and  thus — 

To  perplex,  to  disorder,  to  amaze,  to  astonish, 
to  stupify. 

Ihesu  so  raeke,  I  the  biseke,  on  croice  that  was  wonded. 
Giant  me  that  bone,  the  Scottes  sone  alle  he  confonded. 
E.  Brunne,  p.  283. 


holy  saint  Prosperous,  how  mightely,  with  the  Scripture 
of  Paul  diddest  thou  confound  this  heresie,  twelve  hundred 
yeares  agoe  or  thereupon.- rj/nrfai;.   Workes,  p.  41. 

That  he  for  the  perfighte  loue  whiche  he  bare  to  the  noble 
feates  of  chyualrie  and  marciall  actes,  in  auoidyng  the  slowe 
worme  and  deadly  dormouse  called  idleness,  the  ruine  of 
realmes  and  con  founder  of  nobilitie.  Sic— Halt.  H.  IV.  an.  4. 

I  denie  that  any  such  perswasion  is  nourished  in  them,  by 
suffering  three  or  foure  to  communicate,  hut  the  contrarie 
ratlier,  for  the  Godly  example  of  these  fewe  may  eyther  pro 
uoke  the  rest  to  the  like  diligence,  or  else  confounde  them 
and  make  them  ashamed.— (f'Ai/i;!//.  Defence,  p.  533. 

Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 

Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 

Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood 

Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 

Shakespeare.   Venus  8,-  Adonis. 

Remonst.  Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descent  of  my 
confoundedness. 

Ansic.  Speak  no  more  of  it,  it  was  a  fatal  word  that  God 
put  into  your  mouth,  when  you  began  to  speak  for  Episco- 
pacy, as  boding  confusion  to  it. 

Milton.  Animadversion  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

Hateful  confounders  both  of  blood  and  laws. 
Vile  orators  of  shame,  that  plead  delight ; 

Ungracious  agents  in  a  wicked  cause. 
Factors  for  darkness,  messengers  of  night. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

^ov.  Jun.  Tell  you  !  why,  sir,  are  you  my  confessour  2 
Rom.  I  will  be  your  confounder  if  you  do  not. 

[Dratvs  a  pocket  dag. 
Stir  not,  nor  spend  your  voice. 

Massinger.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

For  the  new  world  her  silver  and  her  gold 
Came,  like  a  tempest,  to  confound  the  old. 

Waller.  On  a  War  with  Spain. 

It  was  upon  this  very  account  that  Christians  took  the 
pains  to  translate  and  publish  them  [Scriptures] ;  not  to  con- 
found religion  but  to  confirm  it. — Bentley.  Free-thinking. 

Our  critic  confounds  the  nature  and  order  of  things  to 
make  Paganism  passive  and  unprovoked  at  a  principle, 
which  subverted  the  whole  system  of  th^ir  religion,  namely, 
the  unsociability  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  yet  mortally 
offended  with  a  practice  the  most  sacred  and  universal  in 
Paganism,  namely,  mysterious  and  nocturnal  rites. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  Preface. 

"With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
lie  [Garrick]  turu'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day. 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick, 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 

CONFRA'CT.   )      Lat.  Confractum,  the  past 
Co'.nfragose.      )  part,  of  Confringere ;  con,  and 
fraiigere,  to  break.      See  Fraction. 
Broken,  cleft,  craggy. 

The  body  being  into  dust  confraci. 

The  spright  diffus'd,  spread  by  dispersion. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  c.  1.  s.  9. 

But  what  was  most  stupendious  to  me  was  the  rock  of  St. 
Vincent,  a  little  distance  from  y«  towne,  the  precipice 
whereofl"  is  equal  to  ye  most  confragose  cataracts  of  the 
Alpes,  the  river  gliding  betweene  them  at  an  extraordinary 
Ae\>\.Yi.— Evelyn.  Memoirs.  June  27,  1654. 

CONFRATE'RNITY.  Lat.  Con,  and  frater, 
a  brother.  (  See  Vossius,  and  ischeidius  in  Lenncp. ) 
Fraler  may  have  passed  from  the  Northern  word, 
(the  Goth'.  Brother,)  by  change  first  of  6  into  p, 
and  then  of  p  into  /.     Verstegan  uses  Confrater 

See   CONFRIER. 

A  brotherhood,  a  society  of  brethren. 


And  shall  Patagcian,  the  notorious  thiefe,  be  in  better  state 
after  this  life  when  he  is  once  departed,  only  because  he  was 
entred  and  professed  in  the  orders  of  this  confraternity,  than 
good  Epaniiiiondas  ? — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  23, 


CON 


The  confraternities  are  in  the  Roman  Church,  -what  cor- 
porations are  in  a  commonwealth,  to  wit,  companies  and 
societies,  both  of  monks  and  otlier  devout  catholics,  united 
togetlier  by  free  consent,  and  encouraged  by  great  indul- 
gences and  spiritual  privileges,  toward  the  undertalcing  of 
6ome  special  piece  of  Koman  devotion. 

Breviiit.  Saul  S,-  Samuel,  p.  2G4. 

To  day  I  am  just  come  from  paying  ray  adoration  at  St. 
Peter's  to  three  extraordinary  relics,  whixih  are  exposed  to 
public  view  only  on  these  two  days  in  the  whole  year,  at 
which  time  all  the  confraternities  in  the  city  come  in  proces- 
Eion  to  see  them.— ffrny.  To  his  Mother,  Let.  19. 

CONFRICA'TION.  Lat.  Confricare,  afum ; 
con,  and  fricare,  to  rub  together.      See  Frictio.n. 

For  sometyme  the  fyer  toT^e  by  itself  in  the  woodes  by  the 
mountaynes,  through  the  vehemente  confricaiion,  freatinge 
and  gatheringe  by  the  trees,  whyche  happened  by  force  of 
wynde,  whereby  arose  a  greater  fyer  &  llanie. 


It  hath  been  reported,  though  it  b-  iliat 

ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a  stag's-honu  ;    ..  ,. iipose 

did  rather  come  from  a  cow/ricff^?'/)/?  ui   l:.--  ;,;.i:j  l,,  nihe 
ivy,  than  from  the  home  itself. — Bacon.  Naf.  Hist.  s.  550. 

CONFRI'ER.  Fr.  Confreres.  See  Confra- 
ternity. 

Fellows  of  one  and  the  same  company  or  societj', 
(Cotgrave.) 


It  was  enacted,  that  none  of  the  brethren 
the  .said  religion  within  this  realm  of  Eii^laii 
Ireland,  should  be  called  Knights  of  Rhodes.- 


CONFRO'NT,  V.  \ 

Confroxta'tion.     ffro 
Confro'nter.  J  q. 


Fr.  Con/router ,-   It.  Coii- 
frontare  ;   Sp.  Confroniar ; 
q.  frontem  fronti,  ohjicere  ; 
to  place  front  to  front,  (Skinner.)     See  Affront. 
To  stand  or  cause  to  stand  front  to  front,  face 
to  face  ;  opposite,  in  opposition. 

When  on  the  flshie  Seueme's  bordering  costs 
Oppos'd  for  fight,  the  battels  ranged  were, 

A  noble  knight  confrontinrj  both  the  hosts. 
Did  boldly  in  the  midst  aduance  liis  speare.    . 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  59". 

Thus  briefly  I  haue  set  you  downe  his  devise,  which  albeit 

sound  and  reason  seemed  to  countenance,  yet  that  tyranne 

custome  hath  so  confronted,  that  it  will  neuer  be  admitted. 

Camden.  Remains.  Languages. 

While  continence  a  precious  liquor  pour'd 
Into  the  wound,  and  suppled  tenderly ; 
Then  binding  up  the  gaping  orifice 
Reviv'd  the  spirits,  that  now  she  'gan  to  rise 
And  with  new  life  confront  her  heartless  enemies. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  11. 

And  if  the  word  [for  the  barbarians]  or  [by  the  barbarians] 
be  also  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  no  less  manifest,  that  the 
most  barbarous  Arabians  of  the  desert  were  and  are  the 
confronting,  and  next  people  of  all  other  unto  it. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  10.  s.  3. 


:sdom  were  at  strife 

onfront  my  life. 

Prior.  Solomon.  FUasur: 

It  is  therefore  fitter  for  such  finite,  weal;,  ignorant  beings 
as  we,  to  be  humble  and  meek  and  con.scious  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  jealous  of  our  own  judgment,  when  it  thus  con- 
fronteth  infinite  wisdom. 

Derham.  Phgsico-Theology,  b.  iii.  c.4. 
(His)  [Epicurus]  monstrous  errors  he  [Gassendi]  all  along 
strives  to  palliate,  by  confronting  them  with  others  as  bad, 
amongst  the  Theistic  sects  of  philosophy. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  4. 

The  argument  would  require  a  great  number  of  compari- 
sons, confrontations,  and  combinations,  to  find  out  the 
connection  between  the  two  manners  [of  architecture]. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  44. 

CONFU'SE,  y.  ^  Fr.  Confus,  confusion; 
(..^ONFu'sE,  adj.  It.  Confuso,  confusionc;  Sp. 
CoNFu'sED,  arf;'.  Confuso,  confusion;  Lat. 
CoNFTj'sEDLY.  I  Confusus,  the  past  part,  of 
CoNFu'sEDNEss.  f  confunderc,  to  confound,  (qv. ) 
CoNFU^sELY.  The  verb,  to  confuse,  does 

CoNFu'sioN.  not  imply  a  decfree  equal  to 

Cos'Fu'sivE._  _  J  the  verb,  to  confound;  but 
the  difference  is  in  iisagc  only. 

Confusion  (met. )  arises  from  abashment ;  spring- 
ing from  a  sense  of  inferiority,  of  error,  of  guilt : 
a  perplexity,  a  disorder. 


Whiche  wanne  ioye  was  proposed  to  hyin  he  sufiride  the 
cross  and  dispi«ide  confusioun  and  slttith  on  the  riglit  half 
of  the  seete  ot  God..— Wielif.  Hebrewis,  c.  12. 

us,  for  confusioun  of 
c.  21. 

Alas  !  I  ne  have  no  language  to  tell 

The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell : 

Min  herte  may  min  harmes  not  bewrey; 

I  am  so  confuse,  that  I  cannot  say. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2L'.J2. 

The  kyngp  somdele  had  an  enuie 

And  thought  he  wolde  his  wittis  plie 

To  si't  some  conclusion, 

Wliiclie  sbulde  be  confusion 

Vnto  this  knight.  Goicer.  Con.  .4.  b,  i. 

And  assone  as  he  was  come,  he  sente  to  defye  the  Frenche 
kyng,  who  was  at  Compyengne ;  wlierof  Leys,  of  Trauehen, 
who  had  alwayes  before  excused  the  duke,  was  so  confused, 
that  he  wold  no  more  returne  agaj-ne  into  Brabant,  but 
dyed  of  sorowe  in  France.— Berners.  Frois.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  38. 

Being  willing  to  retire  in  that  order,  as  the  L.  Baglione 
had  prescribed  vnto  them,  and  could  not,  they  cast  them- 
selves at  the  last  into  a  confuse  order,  and  retired,  they  being 
mingled  amongst  the  Turks. 

HucliUnjt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  125. 

And  so  when  the  most  gracious  Lord  Jesus  came  forth,  & 
saw  a  very  great,  but  a  confuse  rabblement  of  all  sortes  of 
people  (for  there  were  men,  women,  and  children)  he  was 
raoued  with  compassion. — Vdal.  Mark,  c.  G. 

They  vse  both  the  OMe  and  Newe  Testament,  and  reade 
both  in  their  owne  language,  but  so  confiisedli/.  that  they 
tliemselues  that  doe  reade,  vnderstand  not  what  themselues 
doe  say.—Hacklugt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

Ye  shall  not  only  endevour  your  selfs,  and  employ  your 
most  diligence,  to  enquire  and  ft-nde  out  such  canker'd  par- 
sons, vicars,  curats,  which  do  not  truely  and  substantially 
declare  our  said  injunctions,  and  the  very  word  of  God,  but 
mnmble  confusely,  saying  that  they  be  compelled  to  read 
them.— JS;;r«c.'.  Rcc.  No.  C3.  Original  Letter  of  the  King's. 

Thus  haue  I  geuen  you  here  the  labours  of  a  meany  of 
Nerothes  builders  in  the  settynge  vp  this  their  great  castel 
oi  confusyon. — Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  22. 

The  most  confuse  and  licentious  manor  of  beholding  such 
spectacles,  hee  reformed  and  brought  into  order. 

HolkDid.  Suetonius,  p.  fiO. 
Into  this  wilde  abyss. 

The  womb  of  Nature  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

Of  neither  sea  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 

But  all  these  in  thir  pregnant  causes  mixt 

Confusedly.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  ii. 


but  a  lump,  a  chaos  of  ( 
Elder  Brother,  Act  iii.  si 


Till  I  saw  those  eyes,  I 
fusedness  dwelt  in  me. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch 

As  when  a  name  lodg'd  in  the  memorj-. 

But  yet  ihrough  time  almost  obliterate, 

Confusely  hovers  near  the  phantasie. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  1 1. 

The  retrait  of  the  sunne  had  made  a  publicke  and  noted 
change,  in  the  frame  of  nature  ;  this  particular  alteration  of 
the  shadow  in  places  limited,  might  satisfy  no  lesse,  without 
a  confusive  mutation  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  Hezekiah  Sick,  Recovered,  Visited. 

Amphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 

Into  fair  figures,  from  a  cmifus'd  heap : 

And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found, 

A  power,  like  that  of  harmony  " 


AtPc. 


■Hm: 


So  that  we  have  no  kind  of  thing  in  the  world,  but  our 
sins  and  follies  that  we  can  call  our  own  ;  and  those,  God 
knows  are  so  far  from  affording  matter  of  boasting  to  us, 
that  they  ought  to  fill  us  with  shame  and  confusion. 

Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 
But  as  he  wrote  at  second  hand  and  from  hearsay  onely 
of  things,  which  he  himself  had  not  seen,  he  is  observed  to 
have  jumbled  his  facts  together  more  confusedly,  and  de- 
scribed them  more  inaccurately,  than  the  rest,  v  ho  related 
them  from  their  own  knowledge. 

Uiddlelon.  On  the  Variations  in  the  Four  Evangelists. 

If  we,  unbroke. 

Sustain  their  onset ;  little  skiU'd  in  war 

To  wheel,  to  rally  and  rcnev.-  the  charge. 

Confusion,  havock,  and  dismay  will  seize 

The  astonish'd  rout. — Smollett.  The  Regicide.  Act  ii. 

AVlien  lo  !  ere  yet  I  gain'd  its  lofty  brow. 

The  sound  of  dashing  floods,  and  dashing  arm.':, 

And  neighing  steeds,  confusive  struck  mine  ear, 

Warton,  Ed.  4. 

CONFU'TE,  I'.  "^       ¥v.  Confuler;    Sp.    Con- 
Confu'te,  ?i.  futar;    It.  Co) future ;    Lat. 

Confu'tement.         Confiture,  {con,  and  ancient 
Confu'ter.  \  future,     which     Festus    ex- 

Confu'tai!LE.        J  plains,   arguere.)     But  this 
Confu'tant.  acceptation,      Vossius     re- 

Cunfuta'tion.         ip.arks,  is  metaphorical.    He 
CoNFt'TA'TivE.     J  adds,  est  p.n\m  future,  afuto 
^■asc,  quia  ut  ftiio  fervens  aqua,  itn  oratione  c'om- 


CON 

pescantur  adversarii.  And  Varro  says,  vas  aqua- 
rium yooantfiitum,  quo  in  triclinio  allatam  aquam 
infindebani. 

Confutorc,  in  its  primary  application,  then,  is 
to  pour  cold  into  hot  water  ;  to  allay  the  fervour, 
to- repress  the  ardour.     And  thus,  (met. ) — 

To  abate  the  force  of  argument ;  to  resist,  to 
repel  it,  to  show  its  weakness,  to  prove  its  fal- 
laciousness ;  to  convict  or  convince  of  error,  to 
disprove. 

If  his  reasons  bee  light,  and  more  good  may  be  done  in 
confuting  his,  than  in  confirming  our  owne  ;  it'were  best  of 
all  to  set  vpon  him,  and  put  away  by  art,  all  that  he  hath 
fondly  said  without  wit.— (I'ifaon.  Art  of  Rhetorike,  p.  114. 

I  was  of  one  poynt  very  fast  &  sure,  that  suche  thynges  as 
I  write  are  consonant  vnto  the  comon  Catholike  fayth  and 
determinacions  of  Christe's  Catholike  Churche,  and  are  clear 
confutacions  of  false  blasphemous  heresies  by  Tyndall  and 
Barnes  putte  forthe  vnto  the  countrary. 

Sir  r.  More.  Workes,  p.  845. 

Some  men  may  be  confuted  in  their  errors,  and  persuaded 
out  of  them  ;  but  no  man's  error  can  be  confuted,  who  to- 
gether with  his  error  doth  not  believe  and  grant  some  true 
principle  that  contradicts  his  error;  for  nothing  can  be 
proved  to  him  who  grants  nothing,  neither  can  there  be  (as 
all  men  know)  any  rational  discourse,  but  out  of  grounds 
agreed  upon  by  both  parts. 

Chillingworth.  Rel.  of  Protestant  Church,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

It  [is]  generally  known,  how  and  by  whom  ye  have  been 
instigated  to  a  hard  censure  of  that  former  book  entitled 
The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  an  opinion  held 
by  some  of  the  best  among  reformed  writers  without  scandal 
or  confulement,  tho'  now  thought  new  and  dangerous  by 
some  of  our  severe  gnostics. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon.  To  the  Parlamcnt. 


For  I 


Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  6.  s.  5. 


Now  that  the  confulanl  maj'  also  know  as  he  desires, 
wli.it  I'l.iTc  of  teaching  there  is  sometimes  in  laughter;  I 
.slidll  return  him  in  short,  that  laughter  being  one  way  of 
I'.ii.sweiing  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  teaches  two  sorts  of 
pcr.sons. — Id.  lb. 

"Wiien  a  gentleman  was  commending  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Kochester,  his  great  paines  in  the  confutation  of  Luther's 
btjok.'!,  the  wise  prelate  said  heartily,  that  he  wish'd  he  had 
spent  all  that  time  in  prayer  and  meditation  which  he  threw 
away  upon  such  useless  wranglings. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  Fref. 

For  when  disputes  are  weary'd  out, 

'Tis  interest  still  resolves  the  doubt : 

But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye, 

HI  try  to  force  yen  to  your  duty.— Hudibras,  jit.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  third  affirmeth  that  the  roots  of  mandrakes  do  make  a 
noise,  or  give  a  shreek  upon  eradication,  which  is  indeedridi 
culous  and  false  below  confute. — Brown.  Vul.  Err.  b.  ii.  c.6. 

■\VIuch  conceit  being  already  convicted,  not  only  by 
Scaliger,  Riolanus,  and  others;  liut  daily  confutable  almost 
euery  where  out  of  England ;  we  shall  not  further  refute. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

A  conceit  not  only  injurious  unto  truth,  and  confutable 
by  daily  experience,  but  somewhat  derogatory  unto  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God.— W.  lb.  b-  ii.  c.  6. 

Our  author  knows  he  has  all  the  common  people  on  his 
side,  and  they  only  read  the  Gazettes  of  their  own  writers ; 
so  that  every  thing  which  is  called  an  answer,  is  with  them 
a  confutation. — Drydcn.  The  D.  of  l^ork's  Papers  Defended. 

He  [our  Saviour]  foresaw  that  the  great  and  popular 
objections  to  him  would  be  that  he  was  a  magician  ;  and 
therefore  he  confuted  it  before  hand,  and  ejected  evil  spirits, 
to  show  that  he.was  in  no  confederacy  with  them. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

He  reckons  Damasus  and  .'Vmbrose  amongst  the  most 

strenuous  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  confuters  of  heretics. 

Id.  lb. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  afdiction  presseth  hard  upon  us, 
while  our  deliverance  is  deferred,  and  the  encinv  is  sufiered 
to  reproach  and  bla.sph-:!;r   ,    i.;;;  ],;,i\ ,-;   iMi-.   i-.  That  God 


edification  of  s 


Albinus,  in  his  fifth  section,  divides  Plato's  Dialogues  into 
classes.  Not  into  two  general  ones  of  exoteric  and  esoteric ; 
but  into  the  more  minute,  and  different,  of  natural,  moral, 
dialectic,  confulalive,  civil,  exploi.-itive,  obstetrick,  and  sub- 
versive.— Warburton.  P.  S.  lo  Remarks  on  Titlari. 


CON 

CONGE,  f.  >      Ft.  Conge;   It.  Congedo ;   Mid. 

Conge,  n.  (  Lat.  Cum'iatits.  The  etymology, 
ftfenaae.  Skinner,  and  Du  Cange,  agree  to  be 
from  the  Lat.  Commeatus.  The  Italian  Menage 
traces  thus; — Commeatus,  It.  Commiato,  comiato, 
cnmjato,  congedo.  The  French,  thus  : — Commeatm, 
commialns,  comjatus,  conge.  In  as  far,  says  Skinner, 
as  rV.mnifia^iM' signifies  the  liberty  of  going  here 
imd  tliere,  Congy  is  applied  by  us  to  the  respectful 
boiichng  of  the  body  towards  our  friend,  as  if  be- 
seeching leace  or  liberty  to  depart.  In  corre- 
spondence with  this,  is  the  English  expression, 
To  take  leave. 

"  Fr.  Congedier, — to  dismiss,  discharge  licence, 
give  leave  unto,  permit  to  go,  suffer  to  depart," 
(Cotgrave.) 


Howe  LaomecJon  the  king  of  Troie, 

Wniche  ought  well  haue  made  him  ioie, 

Whan  thei  to  rest  a  while  hym  preyde 

Out  of  his  londe  he  them  congeijde.—GoKcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

■Wherfore  the  kynge  being  with  the  delayes  discontented. 
so'lC-ly  with  his  wyfe  departed,  without  takynge  of  theym 
any  cortgie  or  leue. — Fabyan,  c.  244. 

The  said  Lord  of  Northumberlaund  maid  his  devor  at  the 
departynge,  of  Garabads  and  Lepps,  as  did  likewise  the 
Lord  Scrop  the  father,  and  many  others  that  retorned  ageyn, 
in  takynge  their  cotigic. 

Leland.  Fi/ancells  of  Margaret,  Daugttter  of  Hen.  VII. 


Fit  time  for  him  thence  to  depart  it  found. 
To  follow  that,  which  he  did  long  propound  ; 
And  vnto  her  his  congee  came  to  take. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiiecne,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

Vpon  a  brace  of  milke  white  stecdes 

The  two  viragoes  meete ; 
The  knights,  and  each  the  other  did 

With  ciuill  congies  greete. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

With  congees  all  salute  him  as  he  past, 
And  upon  him  their  gracious  glances  cast. 

Draijton.  David  S;  Goliali. 

The  humble  insect  humbly  bow'd, 

And  all  his  lowest  congees  paid, 
Of  an  alliance  wondrous  proud 

To  such  a  huffing  tearing  blade. 

Somervile.  The  Ant  .$•  the  Flie,  Fab.  3. 


,v.       ^       Fr.  Congekr ;    Sp.Con- 
T.  I  gelar ;  It.  Congclare ;  Lat. 

...... E.  \- Congelare,  (con,   and  _<7c- 

/alableness.   I  lare  ; )    peril 

;.\l,a'tiun.        )  splondere,  to 


CONGE'AL 

Conge'alment, 

Conge'aladle 

(Jonge'alableness.   \  lare  ;)    perhaps    re\- 

('o.\ge.\l,a'tiun.        )  splondere,  to  shine. 

'l"o  bind  a  fluid  or  liquid  substance  into  a  solid 
by  cold,  by  frost — as  water  into  ice ;  to  freeze  : 
f.o  bind,  fi.t,  or  fasten,  (met. )  as  if  by  cold ;  to 
concrete,  to  coagulate. 

This  precious  Margarite  that  thou  seruest,  sheweth  it  self 
discended  by  nobley  of  vertue,  from  his  heauenliche  dewe, 
nourished  and  congeled  in  mekenesse,  that  mother  of  all 
vertues.— C/maccr.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  li. 

If  a  thing  be  engendred  in  good  matter,  conimonlie  and 
for  the  more  part  it  foUoweth  after  the  congelemeni  vertue 
of  the  first  matter,  and  it  be  not  corrupte  with  vices,  to  pro- 
ceade  with  encrease  of  good  virtues ;  eke  right  so  it  fareth  of 
badde.— «.  lb. 

Assub,  he  saith,  is  thilke  same 

J'or  whiche  in  sondrie  place  is  founde, 

Whan  it  is  fall  doivTie  to  grounde 

So  as  the  fire  it  hath  aneled, 

Likevnto  slime,  whiche  is  congeled.— Gawer.  Con.  A.  b.vii. 

niacke  or  rteepe  reddewynes  and  tliicke,  do  bind  and  con- 
gele  that  which  they  doo  fvnd  in  the  body. 

Sir  T.  Elijot.  Castcl  of  Hc.lth,  b.  ii. 

He  who  told  one  who  then  was  Fortune's  childe, 
As  if  with  borrour  to  congeritetns  blond: 

That  Caius  Marius  farre  from  Kome  exil'd, 
Wretch'd  on  the  ruines  of  great  Carthage  stood, 

Though  long  both  plagu'd  by  griefe,  and  by  disgrace, 

The  consul-ship  regaind,  and  dy'd  in  peace. 

Stirling.  Choruses  in  Julius  Caesar,  ch.  5. 

And  therefore  waters  frozen  in  pans,  and  open  glasses, 
after  their  dis.'iolution  do  commonly  leave  a  froth  and  spume 
upon  them ;  which  are  caused  by  the  airy  parts  diifused  in 
the  congealeabk  mixture, — Brown.  Vul.  Err.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


CON 

But  I  am  not  so  uncb,iritable  to  think  that  all  oiiv  thoughts 
of  kindness  to  deatli  are  the  congelation  of  such  black  me- 
lancholick  vapours  ;  'tis,  I  hope,  in  some  an  obedience  to 
Plato's  precept,  the  ■nupaadai  cyirxnMoi'efv.  the  endeavouring 
to  behave  one's  self  comely  in  whatever  fortune. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  492. 
Enter  the  citty,  clip  your  wiues,  your  friends, 
Tell  them  your  feats,  whils't  they  with  ioyfull  teares 
Wash  the  congealcment  from  your  wounds,  and  kisse 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole. 

Shaliespeare.  Antony  Sr  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  8. 

It  [the  island  of  Sal]  hath  its  name  from  the  abundance 
of  salt  that  is  naturally  congealed  there,  the  whole  island 
being  full  of  l.irge  salt  ponds.— Z)a»!/)>er.  Foyage,  an.  1683. 

And  yet  this  hot  and  subtile  liquor  I  have  found  upon 

trial,  purposely  made,  to  be  more  easily  congcnlablc  (in  the 

sense  freshly  explained)  by  cold  than  even  common  water. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  4U3. 

Not  here  to  repeat  what  we  formerly  delivered  of  the  easy 
rnvgcateablcness  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  we  have  (as  we  elsewhere 
note  to  another  purpose)  distilled  a  substance  from  benzoin, 
which  becomes  a  fluid,  a  consistent  body  — /d.B.vol.ii.  p.497. 

Near  them  little  plates  of  sugar  plumbs,  disposed  like  so 
many  heaps  of  hail-stones,  with  a  multitude  of  cungela- 
/ions  in  jellies  of  various  colours.— raWe.',  No.  148. 

Wlien  Priam  strains  his  aged  arm,  to  throw 

His  unavailing  jav'lin  at  the  foe; 

(His  blood  cnngeaVd  and  evei-y  nen-e  unstrung) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  song ; 

Like  him  the  solitary  numbers  flow. 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stilfand  slow. 

Pill.   Vida's  Art  of  Poetry. 


OONGE'NERATE 

Conge'neracy. 
Gonge'nerous. 
Conge'nerousness. 
bear.     See  Congenite,  wf, 


"\  Lat.  Congenerare, 
I  alum ;  con,  and  gcne- 
f  race,  formed  from  Gr. 

J   Tev-eiv,  to  beget,  or 


And  therefore  as  this  number  ten  (according  as  I  noted 
before)  was  called  Kou/iot,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
title  ;  so,  1  conceive,  congenerous  to  this  are  those  names  of 
eVapMevti,  &c.  these  all  of  them  being  of  a  comprehensive 
signification.— jl/orc.  App.  to  Dcf.  of  Pint.  Cabbala,  p.  119. 

Kational  means,  and  persuasiue  arguments,  whose  force 
and  strength  must  lie  in  their  congener ousness  and  suitable- 
ness with  the  ancient  ideas  and  inscriptions  of  truth  upon 
our  souls. — Hollgwell.  Saviour  of  Souls. 

Then  these  things  being  carried  respectively,  sight  to  the 
eyes,  and  whiteness  to  the  object,  which  did  actively  beget 
it.  the  eye  becomes  full  of  sight,  and  sees,  and  is  not  made 
sight  in  the  abstract,  but  an  eye  seeing;  and  that  which  did 
congenerale  the  colour,  is  fitted  with  whiteness,  and  is  made, 
not  whiteness  in  the  abstract,  but  a  thing  white,  whether 
wood  or  stone. — Cudworth.  Morality,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

In  this  place  we  should  introduce  the  wolf,  a  congenerous 
animal,  if  we  had  not  fortunately  a  just  right  to  omit  it  in 
a  history  of  British  quadrupeds. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Wolf. 

CONGE'NITE,  adj.  ~\        Lat.  Con,  and  geni- 
Conge'nial.  I  tus,  past  part,  of  Geno  ,• 

Congenia'lity.  I  Gr.  T(v-ai,  av,  to  begot, 

Conge'nious.  J  to  bear. 

Begotten  or  born  together ;  produced  in  union 

with  something  else  ;  connate. 

Congenial, — of  or  pertaining  to  the  same  kind, 

suited'or  adapted  to  the  kind,  nature  or  disposition. 

From  an  inclination  it  came  to  a  firm  persuasion  and  so 
to  a  law.  God,  in  this,  ruling  in  our  hearts  something  .ifter 
the  manner  by  which  he  reigns  in  Hc.-iven,  even  by  signifi- 
cations of  what  is  fit,  by  inspirations  and  cnngcai/e  notices, 
by  natural  necessities.— i?p.  Taylor.  Itule  of  Cons.  b.  11.  c.  1. 

But,  as  two  voyces  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher's  keen  tribble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base, 
Two,  full,  congenial  souls ;  still  both  prevail'd  ; 
His  muse  and  thine  were  quarter'd,  nut  inipal'd. 

Jierkenhead.  On  the  Colleclion  of  Fletclier's  Wortis. 

Even  the  pride  that  I  take  in  a  certain  conqenialilii  (as  I 
may  term  it)  with  your  lordship's  studies,  will  scant  let  me 
cease. — Bcliquice  Wottonianis,  p.  299. 


Snperstructing  almost  their  whole  physics  upon  abstracted 
reason ;  by  which  I  mean  the  rational  faculty,  endowed  but 
with  its  own  congenil,  or  common  notions  and  ideas. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  513. 

Snme  here  restrain  that  maxim  ("  whatsoever  is  sinful,  is 
also  voluntary,")  only  to  sinful  actions;  but  it  may  be  also 
true  of  sinful  habits,  which,  though  congenit  with  our  na- 
tures, may  be  vet  said  to  he  free  and  voluntary. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  13. 
390 


CON 

For  models,  made  to  mend  our  kind, 
To  no  one  clime  should  be  confin'd  ; 
And  manly  virtue,  like  the  sun. 
His  course  of  glorious  toils  should  run ; 
Alike  diffusing  in  his  sight 
Congenial  joy,  and  life,  and  light. 

Swift.  Tlie  Birth  of  Manly  rirtite. 

That  approbation  which  the  world  has  uniformly  given, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  justify  by  such  proofs  as  questions 
of  this  kind  will  admit ;  by  the  analogy,  which  painting 
holds  mth  the  sister  arts,  and  consequently  by  the  common 
congeniality,  which  they  all  bear  to  our  nature. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  15. 

CO'NGERIES.  Lat.  Congerere,  to  heap  toge- 
ther ;  con,  and  gerere,  which  Vossius  interprets 
manum  administraze,  formed  from  Xfp-os,  oblique 
case,  from  Xeip,  the  hand.  Pliny  mentions  a  crow, 
which  in  time  of  drought  was  seen — lapides  conge- 
rentem  in  situlam  monimenti,  "  casting  stones  into 
the  bucket  of  a  sepulcre,"  till  by  heaping  up  (tali 
congerie)  many  stones,  he  brought  the  water  to 
rise  so  high,  that  he  could  drink  with  ease. 

A  number  of  separate  particles,  or  distinct 
bodies  heaped,  piled  or  collected  together  into  one 
mass ;  a  collection. 

A  cherry,  I  say,  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  sensible  im- 
pressions, or  ideas  perceived  by  various  senses :  which  ideas 
are  united  into  one  thing  (or  have  one  name  given  them)  by 
the  mind ;  because  they  are  observed  to  attend  each  other. 
Berkeley,  Dial.  3. 

Their  most  remote  account  reaches  to  Tatuma  and  Ta- 
puppa,  male  and  female  stones  or  rocks,  who  support  the 
congeries  of  land  and  water,  or  our  globe  underneath. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

CONGE' ST,  V.  \      Lat.  Congerere,  congestum, 
Conge'stion.       )  to  heap  together.    See  above 

Congeries. 
To  heap  or  pile  up   together;    to  collect  or 

gather  into  one  mass,  to  amass.   See  an  additional 

example  in  v.  Conject. 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong. 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

Shakespeare.  A  Loner's  Complaint. 

In  whose  minde 

Worlds  of  heroick  vertues  are  congested 
To  make  him  up  a  worthy. 

Nabbes.  Hannibal  Sr  Scipio,  D  2 

So  is  the  opinion  of  some  divines,  that,  until  after  the 
Flood,  were  no  mountains,  but  that  by  congestion  of  sand, 
earth,  and  such  stufl'  as  we  now  see  hills  strangely  fraughted 
with,  in  the  waters  they  were  first  cast  up. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  Illustrations  on,  s.  9. 

I  observed  that  the  church  yards  [at  Norwich]  were  tilled 
up  with  earth,  or  rather  the  congestion  of  dead  bodys,  one 
upon  another  fur  want  of  earth. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  17  Oct.  1671. 
But  'midst  thy  boundless  joys,  unbridled  youth, 
Remember  still  this  sad,  but  certain  truth. 
That  thou  at  last  severely  must  account ; 
To  what  will  thy  congested  guilt  amount? 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  vii. 

CO'NGI.\RY.  Lat.  Con^iarj'um.  from  Congius, 
the  name  of  a  measure ;  perhaps  from  Concha;  a 
shell.     See  the  quotations. 

How  be  it,  himselfe  when  he  returned  out  of  Asia,  in  a, 
congiarie  or  largesse,  that  bee  gave  unto  the  people,  made  a 
dole  and  distribution  of  more  than  an  hundred  thousand 
measures  of  gallons  apiece. — Holland,  b.  xiv.  c.  14. 

To  this  man  last  rehersed  the  peoples  favour  and  affectioa 
most  inclined,  by  reason  of  many  congiaries  and  largesses, 
which  he  had  given  amongst  them  in  publick,  by  meancs 
whereof  many  a  man  was  obliged  and  bound  unto  him. 

Id.  Livius.  p.  980. 

}fe  gaue  congiaries  often  times  to  the  people,  but  lightly 
they  were  of  diuerse  summes,  one  while  400,  another  while 
300,  and  some  times  2o0  and  fiftie  sesterces :  and  he  left 
not  so  much  as  boyes  under  age.  whereas  they  had  not  wont 
to  receive  such  congiaries,  unlesse  they  were  above  eleuen 
yeares  olde. — Id.  Suetonius.  Augustus,  p.  57. 

CONGLA'CIATE.  ^  Lat.  Conglaciare.  alum, 
Conglacia'tion.  »  (con,3indglaciare;)mgla- 
ciem  convertere,  to  convert  into  ice,  (Gesner. ) 
A  gelando  est  glacies,  quasi  gelacies,  ( Vossius. ) 
And  Gel-are,  perhaps  from  Gr.  Tt\-av,  splendere, 
to  shine. 

To  bind  or  fix  a  fluid  or  liquid  into  a  solid  by 
cold,  by  frost,  as  water  into  ice  ;  to  congeal ;  to 
freeze. 


CON 


Forwati 

oiii/latinl 

Prevlictions  may  be  made  of  ) 


coalesce  into  a  globe,  or  ball,  or  sphere. 


So  high  as  heav'n  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters ;  thitlier  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uprowl'd 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  drie. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lostf  b.  vii 


In  this  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body,  are  to 
be  discerned  many  specks,  or  little  coiigluhalions,  which  in 
a  small  time  become  of  deep  black.— /rf.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  H. 

'Tis  clear,  that  it  is  not  done  by  mier  conglolaiion. 

Diijbij.  Vn  the  Soul,  c.  2. 

Along  their  face 

The  big  round  drops  cours'd  down  with  silent  pace, 
Cuni/lobing  on  the  dust. — Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

None  want  a  place,  for  all  their  centre  found. 
Hung  to  the  goddess  and  coher'd  around. 
Not  closer,  orb  in  orb,  conglob'd  are  seen 
The  bvizzing  bees  about  their  dusky  queen. 

Id.  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
Heaven's  gifts,  which  do  like  falling  stars  dppear 
Scatter'd  in  rother ;  all,  as  in  their  sphere. 
Were  fix'd,  covglobale  in  his  soul ;  and  thence 
Shone  through  liis  body,  with  sweet  intiuence. 

Dryde?i.   Upon  tke  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

When  the  trumpet's  call. 

As  sounding  brass,  collects  us  round  heaven's  throne 
Coiiglub'd,  we  bask  in  everlasting  day, 
(Paternal  splendour  !)  and  adhere  for  ever. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  7. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  was  a  time, 
when  it  could  be  diffused  before  its  coiiglobalion,  or  con- 
globated before  its  dilfusion. 

Johnson.  Review  of  Four  Letters  from  Sir  I.Newton. 

Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A  number  of 
them  congtobulate  together,  by  flying  round  and  round,  and 
then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves  under  water,  and  lye  in 
the  bed  of  a  river.— /rf.  BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson. 


CONGLO'MERATE,  u.  ^        Lat.    Conghme- 
Conglo'mer.\te,  adj.  \-rare,  alum,  to  wind 

Conglomera'tion.  j  up    into    bottoms, 

i.  e.  balls,  (  Minshew. )     Con,  and  glumerare. 

To  wind  or  roll  up  into  balls  ;   to   collect  or 

gather  up  into  masses — by  weaving  or  spinning ; 

and  thus,  to  interweave. 


This  suggests  to  the  spider  the  fancy  of  spinning  and 
weaving  her  web,  and  to  the  bee  of  the  framing  of  her 
honey-combs,  but  especially  to  the  silk-worm  of  conglome- 
rativg  her  both  funeral  and  natal  clue. 

More.  Inunortalitg  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

And  yet  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwixt  the  nidiflcations 
of  birds,  and  these  conglomeraiions  of  the  threads  of  the 
silk-worm.— /</.  lb. 

Proceeding  very  wai-ily  in  the  breaking  one  of  these 
stones,  we  found  that  in  the  centre  of  it  there  lay  a  soft  and 
oval  stone,  as  it  were  the  kernel  of  those  cotglomcratcd 
shells.— Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

Eternal  damp.'!,  and  deadly  humours  drawn 

In  poisonous  exhalations  from  the  deep. 

Conglomerated  into  solid  night,  • 

And  darkness,  almost  to  be  lelt,  forbid 

The  sun,  with  cheerful  beams,  to  purge  the  air. 

Thomson.  Sickness,  b.  ii. 


CONGLU'TINATE,  y.  ^        Fr.    Conghttiner .- 

Coscll.'tinate,  adj.  >  Sp.  Cong/utinar ,-  It. 

Conglutina'tion.  J    Congluiinare  I    Lat. 

Conglutinare,  (con,  and  glutinare,)  to  glue  together. 

To  glue  together  ;  to"  stick  fast ;  to  adhere,  (sc. ) 
as  ii  by  some  viscous  or  glutinous  substance. 

Also  by  reason  of  the  afiinitie,  whiclie  it  hath  with  mylke, 
it  IS  conuertible  into  bioud  and  Heshc.  specially  in  those 
persons,  whiche  do  inhabyte  the  nortlie  partes,  in  whom 
naturall  heat  is  conglutmate. 

SnT.Elyot.  Casld  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 


CON 

But  for  as  muche  as  the  whole  hodye  is  perfectly  con- 
gliilinnle  in  itself,  it  commeth  to  pasfee,  that  the  spirite  of 
Christe  prac.tiseth  his  efiicacie  in  euerye  member  accordyng 
to  their  seuerall  capacitie  and  ordre. —  Udal.  Epkesians,  c.  4. 


Sir  T.  Elgot.  Govcrnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

It  is  said  moreover,  that  the  white  of  an  egg  is  very  good 
to  conglutinate  or  sowder  any  wound. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  3. 

For  generative  seed  is  the  superfluous  excrement  of  that 
nourishment  which  is  conglutinate  to  the  substantial  parts 
of  the  body,— W.  Plutarch,  p.  830. 


Mathiolus  relates  that  in  many  the  bones  having  been 
very  well  set  (which  circumstance,  he  requires  as  necessary) 
have  had  their  broken  parts  conglulinated  within  three  or 
four  days.— io^fc.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

When  the  callus  is  making,  and  the  broken  parts  of  the 
bone  begin  to  be  conglulinated  together,  a  portion  of  that 
blood,  which  had  flowed  to  the  part  affected,  is  carried  to  the 
skin,  and  permeates  that. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  772. 

CONOR  A'TULATE,  t•.^       Fr.  Congratuhr ; 

Congratula'tio.v.  I  Sp.      Congratular ; 

Congra'tulator.  >  It.      Congraiulare ; 

Congratl'La'tory.  I  Lat.    Congratulari ; 

Congra'tulant,  adj.  J  qui  gratulatur,  alie- 
nam  felicitatem  sibi  gratam  et  jucundam  esse  ver- 
bis ostcndit.     See  Grateful. 

To  express  our  sympathy  in  the  good  fortune  or 
happiness  of  another ;  that  such  good  fortune  is 
grateful,  agreeable,  pleasing  to  us  ;  that  we  rejoice 
in  his  joy  ;  share  or  partake  in  it. 

Tlie  iiih.ibitants  of  Eurdeaux  hearing  of  theerle's  arriual, 
sent  to  him  messengers  in  the  d^rke  night  thaking  and  co7t- 
grutulatiiig  for  his  thither  commyng. — Hall.  Hen.  FI.  an.  36. 

I  answered,  that  your  maiestie  had  sent  messengers  to 
Ken-Can :  and  that  you  would  not  haue  sent  messengers 
vnto  him,  or  letters  vnto  Sartach,  had  not  your  highness 
bene  perswaded  that  they  were  become  Christians :  because 
j'ou  sent  not  vnto  them  for  any  feare,  but  onely  for  congra- 
tulatinn,  and  curtesie's  sake,  in  regard  that  you  heard  that 
they  were  conuerted  to  Christianitie. 

Hackluijt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

The  custome  was,  one  primacye  to  haue  to  doe  with  an 

other  by  co>igratutatorye  letters  soone  after  the  certaintee  of 

their  election  was  knowne,  to  keepethe  unitie  of  the  church. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Tonstall  and  Stokesley  to  Pole, 

He  that  in  glory  of  his  fortune  sat, 

Admiring  what  he  thought  could  never  be. 
Did  feel  his  blood  within  salute  his  state, 

And  lift  up  his  rejoicing  soul,  to  see 
So  many  hands  and  hearts  congratulate 

Th'  advancement  of  his  long-desir'd  degree. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 
Nor  was  this  shew  of  love  dissimulation, 

But  true  unfained  kindnesse,  and  good  faith. 
But  yet  Gradasso's  faint  congratulation 

Makes  men  surmise  he  thinks  not  as  he  saith. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xxx.  s.  68. 

And  certainly,  as  an  accumulation  of  paternal  honour  in 
deeming  us  worthy  to  succeed  him,  nothing  more  noble, 
more  illustrious,  could  befall  us  than  the  judgment  of  such 
a  prince  ;  nothing  more  fortunately  auspicious  could  happen 
to  us  at  our  first  entrance  upon  the  government,  than  such  a 
congratulutor.— Milton.  Letters.  Cromwell  to  Gustaius. 

The  lords  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  commons  to  a 
coTjgrutulalory  declaration  from  tlie  houses  to  the  army, 
and'  to  a  letter  to  the  general. —  Whitelock.  Mem.  an.  1647. 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Rais'd  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Coiigratulunt  approacli'd  him,  who  witli  hand 
Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention  v.on. 

Milloti.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

i\rcn  met  each  other  with  erected  look 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took, 
Fiieiiris  to  congruliUate  their  friends  made  haste ; 
And  long  inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they  past. 

Dryden.  Tltrenodia  Auguslalis. 

Mv  congratulations  keep  their  distance,  and  pass  no  far- 
ther than  my  heart.  There  it  is  that  I  have  all  the  joy 
imaginable  when  I  see  true  worth  rewarded,  and  virtue  up- 
permost in  the  world.— /rf.  Dedication  of  Trail.  S,-  Cress. 

He  [Edward  VI.]  both  irooed  for  his  uncle,  recommending 
him  unto  the  queen  [Katherine  Par]  and  after  the  marriage 
wrote  her  a  congratulatory  letter. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  15]8. 

You  congrnfutatc  me  on  the  prosperous  situation  of  my 
affairs  in  general,  and  particularly  on  the  friendship  of  Milo, 
together  Willi  the  vain  and  ineffectual  schemes  of  the  worth- 
less Clodius.— Jf  e/mo/A.  Cicern,  b.  ii.  Let.  2. 


CON 

still  Call  lives ;  and  must  he  live  to  morrow  f 
That  fawning  villain's  forc'd  congratulations 
Will  cloud  ray  triumphs  and  pollute  the  dav. 

Johnson.  Ireu'e,  Act  i 


To    agree    together.      See 


CONGHE'E, 

Agree. 

For  gouernment,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keepe  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  and  naturall  close. 
Like  musicke.  S/mkespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

CONGRE'ET,  v.  A.S.  Gret-an ,-  'Dut.Groet- 
en ;  Ger.  Gruss-en.  "  Gret-an,  grdun  sendan, 
salutare,  salutem  dicere  ;  to  salute,  to  greet,  to 
send  greeting,"  (  Somner. ) 

Since  then  my  office  hath  so  fatre  preuayl'd. 

That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 

You  haue  congreeted.—Sliakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

CO'NGREGATE,  r.    ^       Yr.  Congreger  ■.  &v. 
Conghe'gate,  adj.  I   Congrcgar :    It.  Con- 

Congrega'tion.  S-gregare;  Lat.  Coiigrc- 

Congrega'tional.  I  gare,  (con,  and  gre.v,  a 

Congrega'tionalists.  J  flock  ;)  from  A7eip-eii', 

and  that  from  Ay-eiv,  cogere  in  unum  :    to  dri\  e 

into  one,  (sc.)  flock,  herd,  &c. 

To  flock  togethei-,  to  herd  together  ;  to  conio, 

or  cause  to  come,  together  in  a  flock  or  licrd  ;  to 

collect,  gather,  or  assemble. 

In  the  mean  season  caused  they  their  hyred  seruantes  to 
blowe  it  forth  abroade  throughouce  all  the  hole  realine,  that 
they  were  there  congregated  for  an  wholesome  unite  and 
reformaeion  of  the  cluirch  of  Ingland,  to  stoppe  so  the 
mouthes  of  the  comen  people. 

Slate  Trials.  Sir  John  Oldcastte,  an.  1413. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  other,  whiche  narrowly  escaped, 
fled  with  the  Queene  and  Prince  Edward,  into  the  bishop- 
ricke  of  Durhame,  in  which  place  they  determined  to  com- 
gregate  and  gather  a  new  arinye  and  power,  and  if  no  hope 
were  of  recouery,  they  then  agreed  to  fly  into  Scotland, 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  38. 

The  ye  kyng  beyng  warned  of  ye  congregacions  yt  this 
Wyllyam  made,  comaunded  hem  to  cease  of  sucli  doyngj's, 
yt  the  people  myght  exercyse  theyr  artis  &  occupacius. 

Jaiyan,  vol.ii.au.  1198. 

Into  their  secretes  come  not  my  soule,  and  into  ilieir  con- 
gregacion  be  my  honour  not  coupled. 

Bible,  1551.  Exod.  c.  49. 

In  this  parliament  it  was  first  concluded ;  that  deposed 
King  Richard  should  continue  in  a  large  prison,  and  be 
plenteously  served  of  all  things  necessary  both  for  viand  and 
apparell,  and  if  any  persons  should  presume  to  reare  warte 
or  congregate  a  multitude  to  deliver  him  out  of  prison,  that 
then  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  die  for  that  seditious 
commotion. — Prynne.  Soveraigne  Power  of  Pari.  pt.  i.  p.  95. 

The  heauens  herald  staid  not  to  reply, 

But  past  away,  his  doings  to  relate 
Vnto  his  Lord ;  who  now  in  th'  highest  sky, 

Was  placed  in  his  principall  estate, 

With  all  the  Gods  about  him  congregate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  6. 


Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  1C5. 

Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow  ; 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melamorpho, 


■s,  b. 


But  suppose  the  first  churches  were  barely  congregalional, 

by  reason  of  tlie  small  number  of  believers  at  that  time,  jet 

what  obligation  lies  upon  us  to  disturb  the  peace  of  tiie 

church  we  live  in,  to  reduce  churches  to  their  infant  state  ? 

StiUingfieel,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6 

Whether  to  genial  dews  above 

You  melt  the  congregated  skies. 
Or  teach  the  torrent  streams  below 

To  wake  the  verdure  of  the  vale. 

Whitehead.  The  New  Year,  Ode  2. 


With  farther  preparation,  and  a  little  n 
preached  in  a  more  public  pulpit,  before 
and  most  polite  congregations  at  London. 


vpon 


argcst 

Dr.  Home.  Life  by  Jones. 

But  may  he  not  think  too  ill  of  their  spirit  ?  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  doeth  ;  or  if  he  doetti  not,  is  there  not  an  cqi'al 
share  of  the  same  spirit  in  too  many  of  the  presbyteriaiis 
and  congregutionalists  there. 

Atip.  Seeker.  Answer  to  Dr.Mayliew's  Observation.'. 


CO'NGRE,SS.  ^ 
Congre'ssion.  > 
Congre'ssive.    J 


Lat.  Coyigredi,  ccmgrexsui. 
to  go,  meet  or  ;i.ssenilile 
together;    con,  and  graii-i. 


CON 


A  mectinfj  or  coming  together,  an  assembly,  a 
concourse,  a  communication. 


It  follows  not  that  all  such  approaches 
appears  in  the  case  of  a  leprous 


ithi 


unlawful :  as 
iiom  that  it  is 
is  told  as  an 


vfull  to  have  cont/ress 

heroick  story  of  Dominicus  Catalucius,  a  Prince  of  Lesbos, 

tliat  he  did  usually  converse  with  hi«  wife  that  was  a  leper, 

as  still  knowing  it  to  be  his  own  flesh,  which  no  man  hates. 

£p.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

All  which  I  have  meant  hitherto  in  reference  to  their 
visible  congresses  one  with  another. 

More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 


And  if  the  dang< 
cliiid  begotten 


CONGRU'E,  V. 
Congru'e,  adj. 
Co'ngrue.nt. 

Co'ngruence. 
Co'ngruencv. 
Co'ngruently. 

congru'ity. 
Co'ncruly. 
Co'ngruous. 

Co'.NGRUOUSLY. 


barbatitie,  to  a  more  nuil  congruencie 
understandinf?  of  things. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  King  Alfred  religi 


it  life,  and  to  a  better 
OILS  Sf  learned  p.  130. 


se  and  can  legitimate  the 
hazard  to  have  a  diseased 

one  case,  then  so  it  is  in  the  other. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

For  if  that  be  male  which  generates  in  another,  that  female 

which  procreates  in  itself,  if  it  be  understood  of  sexes  con- 

joyned,  all  plants  are  female;  and  if  of  disjoyned  and  con- 

gressive  generation,  there  is  no  male  or  female  in  them  at  all. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Erraurs.  b.  ii.  c.  0. 

Hereupon  the  congress  grew  wholly  desperate,  and  all 
parties  prepared  for  the  field  without  any  other  view  for  the 
three  months  following  the  first  rise  of  this  pretension. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  16(2  to  79. 

Alas !  the  thoughts 

Of  that  sweet  congress,  the  preceding  night, 
Soften'd  my  dreams,  and  all  my  senses  luU'd; 
'     And  with  more  joyful  heart  at  morn  I  rose. 

]rarton.  Eclogue  5. 

Lat.  Ctmgriiere,  a  gniibus, 
(cranes)  which  never  sepa- 
rate, either  wlien  flying  or 
feeding,  (Festus.)  The  Lat. 
Grus,  contracted  from  Gr. 
Tep-auos,  of  unknown  ety- 
mology. 

To  flock  or  come  toge- 
ther ;  to  convene  or  concur; 
to   be   convenient,  or   con- 
sistent, suitable  or  agreeable,  fit  or  proper. 

The  scholastic  distinction  between  merit  of 
congruity  and  merit  of  condUjniUj,  seems  well  ex- 
plained "by  Hobbs,  thus; — 

But  there  is  between  these  two  sorts  of  merit,  this  difft-r- 
ence,  that  in  contract  I  merit  by  virtue  of  my  own  power, 
and  the  contractor's  need ;  but  in  this  case  of  free-gift,  I  am 
enabled  to  merit  only  by  the  benignity  of  the  giver.  In  con- 
tract I  merit  at  the  contractor's  hand  that  he  should  depart 
with  his  right;  in  case  of  gift,  I  merit  not  that  the  giver 
should  part  with  his  right;  but  that  when  he  has  parted 
Willi  it,  it  should  be  mine,  rather  than  another's.  And  this 
I  think  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  distinction  of  the  schools, 
between  merilum  congrui,  and  meritum  condigni.  For  God 
Almighty,  having  promised  Paradise  to  those  men  (hood- 
winked with  carnal  desires)  that  can  walk  through  this 
world  according  to  the  precepts  and  limits  prescribed  by 
him  ;  they  say,  he  that  shall  so  walk,  shall  merit  Paradise 
ex  congruo.  But  because  no  man  can  demand  a  right  to  it 
by  his  own  righteousness,  or  any  other  power  in  himself, 
but  by  the  free  grace  of  God  only;  they  say,  noman  can 
merit  Paradise  ex  condigno. — Hobbs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  14. 

Grammar,  first  hath  for  to  teche 

To  speake  vpon  congruitee. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vil. 

I  professe  and  denounce  in  like  manner,  that  neither  haue 
you  any  iust  congrue  occasion  in  my  book  so  to  iudge,  muche 
lesse  to  raile  of  me.— Fox.  Martyrs.  Atanns  Copus  llie  Syco- 
pfiant,  answered,  p.  6-15. 

I  cal  not  them  gramariens,  whiche  onely  can  teache  or 

make  rules,  wherby  a  chyhle  shall  onelye  lerne  to  speake 

congrue  Latine,  or  to  make  sixe  versis  standynge  in  one  fote, 

wherin  perchance  shall  be  neyther  sentence  nor  eloquence. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Govcrnovr,  b.i.  c.  15. 

It  is  tneretore  congruent,  and  accordynge,  that  as  one  ex- 
celleth  another,  in  that  influence,  as  thereby  beiuge  noxle 
to  the  similitude  of  his  Maker  :  so  shulde  the  estate  of  his 
])erson  be  auaunced  in  degree,  or  place,  where  vnder- 
atandynge  maye  profyt.— /d.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Infidels  may  h,aue  this  attrition  (for  you  graunt,  that  it 
Cometh  of  naturall  strength)  and  yet  shall  it  not  folowe  of 
coiitiruencp,  that  they  must  receiue  grace,  and  also  remissio 
of  their  siunes.— Barnes.  Worlccs,  p.  273. 

But  in  conclusion  the  Frenshe  kynge  so  entreated  theym, 
that  they  agreed  to  rest  there  styll,  and  that  of  a  congruency, 
for  they  might  dwell  in  no  latie  where  they  shulde  more 
surely  be  defended. — Fabgan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1273. 

But  this  we  male  see,  what  it  is 
himselfe,  who  feeling  and  tasting 
science  and  knowledge,  is  thereby  not  onelie  the  more  : 
lule,  but  also  to  instruct  and  frame  his  subjects,  from  a 


And  as  for  the  bishoprike  of  Durham,  to  say  the  very 
truth,  he  could  not  of  good  conriruilg  but  reward  his  old 
chaplaine.— I'//)i<ia«.  (forfcj,  p.  374. 

And  sauing  for  y<  point  which  is  no  smal  mater,  elles  as 
for  his  rules  of  rhctorike  or  gramaticall  congruilie  either,  or 
ouersight  in  resoning,  as  thiges  of  no  great  weight,  I  would 
not  much  vouchsafe  to  touclie.— Sir  T.  More.  TVorkes,  p.  S75. 

I  might  conclude  that  his  [Henry  VII.]  actes  passed  all 
the  noble  acts  of  his  noble  progenytours  syne  the  Conquest, 
and  may  most  congrnhj  aboue  erthly  prynces  be  lykenyd 
vnto  Salamon  Kynge  of  the  Israelytes,  and  be  called  the 
seconde  SaXamon.—Fabyan,  an.  HS5. 

Our  saied  lorde  the  Kyng  to  hym  whom  that  suche  maner 
of  houses,  edefices  or  places  of  ground  longeth  or  apperteineth 
shal  satisfie  &  of  other  houses  &  edefloes  or  places  congruely 
shall  recompence.— ifoH.  Hen.  V.  an.  6. 

. Right  conueniently 

And  full  congruentli/e 

As  nature  could  diaise.—SkeUon.  Soke  of  Philip  Sparow. 

Of  good  congruence  all  subjects  become  most  bound  to 
their  soveraigns  and  princes,  and  them  ought  most  faithfully 
to  love,  honour,  obey,  serve  and  d  read. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  Discourse,  an.  1533. 

The  congruent  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts  in  a  sen- 
tence hath  almost  the  fastening  and  force  of  knitting  and 
connection ;  as  in  stones  well  squared,  which  will  rise  strong 
a  great  way  without  mortar.— £.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

By  her  meanes  winding  himself  into  the  favour  of  Nero, 
he  easily  obtained  the  chief  place  among  his  minions  and 
favourites  (such  was  the  congruence  of  their  humours  and 
dispositions.) — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  223. 

The  congruity  of  things  is  their  suifablenesse  to  such  or 
such  a  state  or  condition  :  and  'tis  a  great  law  in  the  Divine 
and  first  constitutions,  that  things  should  incline  and  move 
to  what  is  suitable  to  their  natures. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  13. 

This  of  hope  is  a  middle  temper,  and  so  a  little  more  con- 
grnous  and  apportion'd  to  the  middle  state,  more  ingenuous 
than  fear,  and  not  so  elevated  as  love. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  505. 

AVe  cannot  but  conclude  from  suchatrainof  causes  so  fitly 
and  cnminiouslii  complying  together.  That  it  was  really  the 
counsel" of  an  Universal  and  Eternal  Mind,  that  hath  the 
overseeing  and  guidance  of  the  wiiole  frame  of  nature. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  c.  4. 

Thus  by  man's  referring  the  knowledge  of  the  creature  to 
the  Creator's  glory,  it  becomes  in  some  sense,  and  congru- 
ously to  its  own  nature,  the  praiscr  of  its  Maker. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

Though  these  [the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor] 
are  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author,  which 
as  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not 
congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetrj'. — Blair,  Lect.  44. 

le  point  lies  here  ;  to  wit,  whetlier  it  be  so  congruous  to 
to  reward  the  obedience,  and  good  actions  of  men,  that 
inconaruous  to  his  natiu-e  not  to  do  it.     And  this  I 


utterly  deny. — South,  vol. 

CONJE'CT,  V. 

Conjk'ctoi!. 
Con.ie'cture,  v. 
Conje'ctuue,  n. 
Conje'cturer. 
Conje'ctural. 
Conje'cturally. 
Conjectura'hty. 
mentem  transfertur. 


Lat.  Conjicere,  coiijectum, 
to  throw  together,  {con, 
and  jacerc,  to  throw  ; )  Fr. 
Conjccturer ;  Sp.  Conjetu- 
'  rar;  It.  Conghietturare,  eon- 
getturdre.  Conjicere  proprie 
est  res  plures  in  unum 
jaccre  locum.  Hinc  ad 
('To  throw  or  cast  many 
things  together  :  hence,  transferred  to  the  mind.) 
Nee  tamen  tam  signat  multa  in  mente  conjungere, 
quam,  ubi  junxeris,  unum  pluribus  consideratis 
colUgcre,  (Vossius. ) 

To  throw  together,  (met.)  the  thoughts;  to 
throw,  cast,  or  take  out;  to  pick  out  or  select 
from  thoughts  so  thrown  together ;  to  guess,  to 
divine.  See  the  quotations  from  the  Governovr 
and  Hobbs. 

In  Shakespeare,  (Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  .3,)  the 
Commentators  have  altered  conceits,  in  the  first 
folio,  to  cnnjccls. 


-Cka 


.Rom.oftlieR 


They  but  dorst  ban  swore 

That  to  Janicle,  of  which  I  spake  before, 
She  doughter  n'as,  for  as  by  coiijcc/uye 
Hem  thoughte  she  was  another  creature. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8259, 
392 


CON 

That  wliych  is  presently  doon  we  perceyue,  that  whyche  U 
to  come,  we  coniect  or  dyuyne. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

Moreouer  after  the  thinges  be  inueted,  coniected,  perceyued, 
and  by  long  tyme  and  often  consydered,  and  that  the  mynd 
dysposeth  herselle  to  executio  or  actual  operation  :  thanne 
the  vertue,  named  prudence,  first  putteth  her  selfe  forwardes. 
Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  23. 
When  thou  hast  tolde  thy  tale 
which  is  but  short  and  sweet 
Then  let  my  loue  coniect  the  least 
till  she  and  I  do  meete. 

Turberrille.  To  his  Ring  given  to  his  Ladie,  ^c. 


You  shal  perceiue  the  treasons  false  of  Greeks,  and  of 

this  one 
Coniecture  all.  Phaer.  Virgill.  .iEneidos,b.ii. 

But  without  doubt  (by  all  coniecturcs  of  reason)  the  said 
islands  fall  all  without  the  limitation  of  Portingal,  and  per- 
taine  to  Spayne. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  21S. 

The  oration  coniecturall  is  when  matters  bee  examined, 
and  tried  out  by  suspitions  gathered,  and  some  likelihood 
of  thing  appearing.— (I'i7jo».  The  Arte  of  Rhetorike,  p.  92. 

So  shall  the  weight  of  these  coniectural  gheasses,  and  the 
face  of  M.  Hardinge's  truthe,  whiche  ho  so  mutche  mag- 
nifieth  without  cause,  the  better  appeare. 

Jewell.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  263. 

Nor  [do]  these  men  cast  on  mee  particular  calumnies  but 
per  satyram  congested  aud  conjected  at  a  mass  upon  the 
Church  of  England  in  pretence  of  mee. 

Mounlagu.  An  Appeale  to  Ciesar,  p.  298. 

Because  he  pretends  to  be  a  great  conjeclor  at  otlier  men 
by  their  writings,  I  will  not  fail  to  give  ye  readers,  a  present 
taste  of  him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a  toling  signpost 
to  call  passengers. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

I  will  set  do%vne  the  Lord's  prayer  as  it  was  translated  in 
sondrie  ages,  that  you  may  see  by  what  degrees  our  tongue 
is  risen,  and  thereby  conicclure  how  in  time  it  may  alter  and 
fall  againe. — Camden.  Remains.  Languages. 

If  a  man  seeth  in  present,  that  which  he  hath  seen  before, 
he  thinks  that  that  which  was  antecedent  to  that  which  he 
saw  before,  is  also  antecedent  to  that  he  presently  seeth : 
As  for  example,  he  that  hath  seen  the  ashes  remain  after 
the  fire,  and  now  again  seeth  ashes,  concludeth  again  there 
hath  been  fire  :  anil  this  is  called  again  conjecture  of  the 
past,  or  presumption  of  the  fact. — Hobbs.  Hum.  Nat.  c.  5. 

By  his  natural  prudence,  without  the  help  of  instruction 
before  or  after,  he  [Themistocles]  «;as  both  of  extemporary 
matters  upon  short  deliberation,  the  best  discerner,  and  also 
of  what  for  the  most  part  would  be  their  issue  the  best  con- 
jecturer.—Id.  TImcydides,  b.  i.  p.  74. 

But  for  old  English  names  which  here  are  the  scope  of  my 
care,  I  must  sift  them  as  I  may  out  of  old  English  Saxon 
treatises,  as  I  have  happened  vpon  here  and  there :  and 
some  coniccturatly,  referring  all  to  the  iudgment  of  such,  as 
shall  be  more  happy  in  finding  out  the  truth. 

Camden.  Remains.  Names. 


v:]'-.^  M;i■■<lii^t"s^vr■rp  which  someamongthe  Corinthians 

111!    '    (I,    ,..: ,,11  of  Christianity,  whereby  they 

,  1  ,11.  Ml' may  probably  cojycciare  by 

w        '  ,,.    ■  ,11  (lis  epistle,  as  the  tolerating  of 

iiii ,  ,;ii..i!,'iii  ,,11 1  ,■ ..  tiimiiiuuicatingin  idol  feasts,  &c. 

TUlotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

If  this  be  a  good  objection,  it  will  at  all  times  equally 
hinder  us  from  abounding  in  the  oflices  of  charity:  since 
there  is  no  time,  when  we  may  not  entertain  such  conjec- 
tures as  these,  and  alarm  ourselves  with  such  fears  and 
forebodings. — Atterhury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

But  because  these  conjecturers  do  not  allow  glass  to  be 
pervious  to  common  air,  we  shall  at  present  press  them  with 
this  experiment,  which  we  have  divers  times  made. 

«  Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  543. 

I  would  beseech  my  readers  not  to  look  upon  any  Hung  as 
my  opinion  or  assertion,  that  is  not  delivered  in  the  intire 
series  of  my  own  words  ;  lest  a  transcriber  should  make  ine 
deliver  those  things  resolutely  and  dogmatically,  which  I 
deliver  but  hesitantly  and  ccinjM;ura(/(/. — Id.  lb.  vol.i.p.314. 

"When  men  had  nothing  to  trust  to,  in  their  predictions, 
but  their  own  ingenuity,  they  did  well  to  deal  in  equivocal 

the  passions  of  their  votaries,  to  find  an  application  for 
their  random  conjectures.— Hurd.   Works,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

Certainly  such  a  religion  (though  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  superstition, )  together  with  abelief  of  the  lionesl;:m 
and  the  tnrpe,  and  witii  a  tolerable  system  of  morality,  and 
with  some  cunjeclurul  hopes  of  a  life  after  this,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  atheism,— /i/r(i«.  On  Eccles.  Hist, 


CON 

COXI'FEROUS.     Bearing  fruit  in  shape  of  a  I 


CON 


CON 


In  transplanting  of  these  resinacious  and  cnniferous  trees 
you  must  never  diminish  their  heads,  nor  be  at  all  busy  with 
their  roots,  which  pierce  deep,  and  is  all  their  foundation. 
Evelyn.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  21. 

CONJO'IN,  y.  ^  Vr.Conjoindre:  Sp.  Co?t- 
CoNJo'iNiNG,  71.  juntar :  Lat.  Conjungcir,  to 
CoNjo'iNT,  adj.  put,  place  or  bring  together; 

Cijnjoi'ntly.  con,    and  jutigere,    quasi  in 

Conju'nct,  adj.  >  icnmn  agere,  to  join  or  unite 
Conju'nction.  together.      See  Join. 

Conji'nctive.  "  Fr.  Conjo'mdre, — to  con- 

C'jn.'l'nctively.  join,  (connect,)  combine, 
CoNji'NCTLY.  couple,  co-uuite  ;    to  joyn, 

C'onji'noture.     J  associate  ;      fasten,     knit  ; 

marry,  malie  sure  with  or  together,"  (Cotgrave.) 
Cimjuncture   is   now   used   emphatically,  for  a 

combination  of  important,  critical  circumstances. 

But  oft  hir  wittes  ben  made  hljTidc, 

All  oneliehe  of  this  like  poynte, 

That  hir  abydyng  is  conioynte 

Forth  with  the  body  for  to  dwell.— CuM'cr.  Cun.  A.  b.  vii. 

He  loketh  the  coniunccions, 

He  loketh  the  recepcions. 

His  signe,  his  houi-e,  his  ascendent.  Id.  lb.  h.  vi. 

And  the  cause,  why  the  poete  conioynelh  experience  and 
rnemoiye  together  (as  it  were  in  a  lel'ulle  matrimonye, 
experience  bygettynge,  and  meniorie  ahvaye  producynge 
thai  incomparable  fruite,  called  sa])ience)  is,  for  that  memorie 
in  her  operation  properlye  succedeth  experience. 

.Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

In  such  wyse  temperyng  and  qualifying  his  infinite  power 
and  virtue  to  the  measure  and  capacitie  of  manne's  nature : 
that  it  mai  be  hable  to  abyde  the  metyng  together  &  conioyn- 
ing  theroi.—  Uclnl.  Luke,  c.  1. 

All  that  he  had  done  with  King  Lewys  in  his  ambassade 
for  the  conioyniny  of  this  new  affinitie,  was  both  frustrate 
and  vaine. — Grafton.  Edw.  IF.  an.  4. 

Therefore  no  man  can  defile  his  owne  bodye  with  any 
manor  of  superstition,  but  he  doth  separat  himself,  from 
that  coniunction  and  vnio  wherby  we  ar  made  the  members 
of  the  Sonne  o!  God.— Calm7ie.  Foiire  Godlle  Sermons,  S.  I. 

Wherin  Saint  Hicrome  was  rather  contente  to  ioyn  the 
Latine  coniuncion  with  the  Greke  woorde,  and  call  it  cora- 
prcsbyter,  the  to  chaunge  that  woorde  signifying  the  oflfice 
into  seniores  and  consenior,  signifying  but  the  age. 

Sir  T.  Mure.   Workes.  p.  426. 

The  emperor  like  a  wise  prince,  s  ^i  ;!i  itl  ;  ;icct  of 
the  planet  reygned  contrary  to  \:\     ,  '■  Inr  to 

talke  of  that  mater  any  more  till  .  ;;  i  i  'u  the 

conUinccion  should  be  in  more  lu.k.i    -.^i.  .    nr.uge  to 
^eace.—Hall.  Hen.  IF.  an.  4. 

These  broiles  haue  oft  my  cheekes  with  teares  bedew'd. 

My  heart  is  rent,  my  hope  bereau'd,  my  leys  are  gone, 

My  life  is  lost,  if  you  con>o?/»<! 


met.  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 

Heaven  (that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle. 

Walter.  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector. 

They  must  be  understood  conjunctly,  so  as  always  to  go 
together,  ask  so  as  to  seek,  seek  so  as  to  knock  :  that  is,  as 
St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  a  man  must  continue  instant  in 
prayer.— iJp.  Beveriilge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

Wlio  from  our  looms 

Take  largely  for  themselves,  and  for  those  tribes 

Of  Indiaiis,  ancient  tenants  of  the  land. 

In  amity  conjoined,  of  civil  life 

The  comforts  taught,  and  various  new  desires. 

Which  kindle  arts,  and  occupy  the  poor. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b  iv. 

She  and  the  sun  with  influence  conjoint 
Wield  the  huge  axle  of  the  whirling  earth. 
And  from  their  just  direction  turn  the  poles, 
Slow  urging  on  the  progress  of  the  years. 

Glover.  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
I'll  try  to  come  with  my  supplies  ; 
To  muster  up  my  sober  aid. 
What  time  your  lively  pow'rs  invade  ; 
To  act  conjointly  in  the  war 
On  dulness,  wliom  we  both  abhor. 

Smart.  Meason  ^-  Imar/ination. 

Finding  King  James  irremediably  excluded,  he  voted  for 
the  conjunctive  sovereignty,  upon  this  principle,  that  he 
thought  the  title  nf  the  prince  and  his  consort  equal,  and  it 
would  please  tin-  ^:tv]'-  t1'"ir  protector  to  have  a  share  in 
the  sovereigiin    -,;<-■      .,,   !.,:,■  of  Sheffield. 

^ut  I  will    I  ,  'l.iusly  display  my  own  en- 

deavours to  a    :  1   \.   I  :ii  1    1^  (v)»j«Hc/M?-e  nor  dwell  upon 
the  unworthy  lieaimcm  m.h  ii:.ve  received  from  others. 

Melmoth.  Cicely,  b.  i.  Let,  16. 

CO'NJUGATE,  i;.  ^       Lat.    Conj.  ^       .     . 

.)     See  CoN- 


Minul::  j.^    M    ,,       -  ,,'.•,  p.  93. 

Some  traditions  rely  but  upon  ^:'         ;      :il  first, 

and  yet  descending  upon  others,  .    ■..   :  -.u-d  by 

many,  whose  testimony  though  i-.d,  .  '.  ;.  t  v.  ■.  jlwj  is  but 
single,  because  it  relies  upon  the  first  sin^'le  relator,  and  so 
can  have  no  greater  authority,  or  certainty,  than  they  derive 
from  the  single  person. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  5. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightlj^  that  God  and  man  are  distinct 
natures,  did  thereupon  misinferre  that  in  Christ  those 
natures  can  by  no  coniunclion  make  one  person. 

Hooker.  Eccles.  Politie,  b.  v.  §  52. 

And  indeed  I  am  induc'd  fully  to  this  understanding  of 
St  Paul's  words  by  the  conjunctive  particle  [;|]  which  he 
uses.— Si).  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

Let  them  be  considered,  root  and  branch,  first  severally, 
then  conjunctively. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Oxfordshire. 

Their  office  is  as  well  severally  as  cojijunctly  to  watch 
with  diligence  over  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  both 
publickly  and  privately,  that  no  corruption  of  religion  or 
manners  grow  amongst  them. 

Spotswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1575. 

You  see  now  what  power  was  acqnir'd  in  civil  matters 
by  the  conjuncture  of  philosophy  and  divinity. 

Hobbs.  Behemoth,  pt.  ii. 

I  considered  that  also  the  actions  of  men,  which  singly 
are  inconsiderable,  after  many  conjunctures,  grow  at  last 
either  into  one  great  protecting  power,  or  into  two  great 
destroying  factions.— W.  On  Sir  W.  D'Acenant's  Preface. 

Thus  the»feet  of  the  otter  are  made,  the  toes  being  all 
conjoyned  with  membranes  as  the  feet  of  geese  and  ducks 
are.— Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  vi.  c.  1.  Note  3. 

Hence,  v.  5,  he  exhorts  them  to  be  united  in  friendship 
one  to  another,  that  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  they 
might  conjointly  glorify  God,  and  receive  one  another  with 
the  same  good  will  that  Christ  has  received  the  Jews. 

iocA-e.  On  Romans,  s.  13.  c.  14.  Note  7. 
VOL.  I. 


Co'njugate,  n 

Conguga'tion.  I  JOIN',  and  Join. 

Co'njugal.  (      To  put,  place  or  bring 

Conjuga'lity.  under  the  same  yoke ;  to 

Co'njcgallv.  J  join,  couple,  or  unite. 

Conjugal  is  applied  to  the  union— by  marriage  ; 
connubial,  matrimonial. 

"  Conjugation  doth  as  it  were  ijoahe,  and  couple 
verbs  together  with  their  moods,  tenses,  and 
declinings,  under  oite  and  the  same  theme,"  (Min- 
shew. ) 

Can  skantly  the  tensis  of  his  conjugnlinns. 

Skclton.  Speak  Parrot. 

I  was  neuer  discontented  with  your  former  allegacion  out 
of  Saynte  Augustyne,  concernyng  vowes  syngular,  quod 
alius  vouit  caslitatem  coningati-m,  thit  some  men  voweth 
coniugall  chastyte,  or  faythtuU  clennesse  m  manyage 

Bale    Apology,  fol  64 

He  shall  set  naught  by  ye  God  of  Ins  fith  is  nether  shall 

he  regarde  the  coniugalc  sone  in  \  ^ht  by 

any  God  at  all,  for  he  shall  e\„li  1  ihinffc!, 

Joye    I  '  c  12 

For  those  drawing  as  w  ell  m  u  i  a.,  I     <'  ^'- 

him  both  power  and  occasion  to  lohju 
Norman  and  the  Saxon  houses,  which  1 
prove  a  second  conquest  of  aflections,  h  u 

Behqi  w  H  ill 

But  now  it  is  nonewwondei  but  a  pur  m  ili-  ui  tl  l  s  iriL 
conjugation  of  great  and  divuic  things,  tint  the  time  and 
religion  of  Jesus  was  with  so  iiicrcdibl  s«iltntss  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  habitabk  wnil  1  fi  in  r  l  end  of  the 
earth  unto  the  other —£/i  Ta  ,  b  i  c  4. 

But  I  must  also  obser\  e  oth  i  I  m  ercy 

for  he  that  is  to  pass  thioUth  i    t  dwell 

upon  every  little  line  of  life  — /  /  '^ 


ithdi 


AVhether  his  first  design  be  to  ' 
Our  fealty  from  God,  oi  to  disturb 
Conjugal  love,  then  which  perhaps  no  blis 
Enjoy'd  by  us  excites  his  envy  more  : 
Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  tiie  faithful  si 


And  if  it  be  true  both  in  divinity  and  law,  that  consent 
alone,  though  copulation  never  follow,  makes  a  marriage, 
how  can  they  dissolve  it  for  the  want  of  that  which  made  it 
not,  and  not  dissolve  it  for  that  not  continuing  which  mad 
it,  and  should  preserve  it  in  love  and  reason,  and  difference 
it  from  a  brute  conjugality.— Id.  Tetraehordon. 

Such  a  hater  looses  by  the  due  punishment  that  privilege, 
Deui.  xxiv.  1,  to  divorce  for  a  natural  dislike;  which, 
though  it  could  not  love  conjugally,  yet  sent  away  civilly, 
and  with  just  conditions.— /rf.  Colasterion. 


That 

An  I  pe    e       la       mjo 

Mj  M   se  a  t  utl   s  bb  ner 


ed  i 


A  d  b  ng  tl  ( 


Bla  kno  e    Ettc  pore  Verses 

CONJU'NCTION.     See  Conjoin. 

CONJU'RE,?;.  ^         ¥■:.  Conjurer ;     Sp.  Con- 

Conju're,  ?!.         jy!/r«r;   It.  Congiurare ,-    Lat. 

Co'njuree.  I    Conjurare ;    simul  jurare,  et 

Co'njuring,  n.     >  alterum  alteri  promittere  fi- 

Conji/eement.    I  dem ;  to  swear  together,  and 

Conjura'tion.     I  each  to  pledge  his  fidelity  to 

Conju'rator.  )  the  other :  (con,  and  jurare, 
to  swear. )     See  Jury. 

To  swear  together ;  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  some  common  purpose  ;  to  complot,  to 
conspire,  to  confederate,  to  combine. 

To  call  upon  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ; 
with  zeal,  with  fervovu- ;  to  beg  or  beseech,  to 
supplicate  or  entreat  earnestly. 

"  The  conjurer,"  says  Minshew,  "  seemeth  by 
praiers  and  invocation  of  God's  powerful  names 
to  compel  the  devil  to  say  or  doe  wdtat  he  com- 
mandeth  him." 

But  Ihesus  was  stille  and  the  prince  of  prestis  seide  to  him, 
I  conjure  the  hi  the  lyvinge  God  that  thou  seye  to  us  if  thou 
art  Crist  the  Sone  of  God.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  25. 

This  abbot,  which  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  ben,  or  elles  ought  to  be, 

This  yonge  childe  to  conjure  he  began. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Talc. 

And  thervpon  he  gan  coniure. 

So  that  through  his  enchanteraent 

This  ladie,  which  was  innocent. 

And  wiste  nothynge  of  this  guile, 

Mette.  [i.e.  dreamt.]  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  gan  out  of  hir  cofer  take 

Hym  thought  an  heuenly  figure, 

■WTiiche  all  by  chamie,  and  by  coniure 

Was  wrought.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

And  in  lyke  manner  of  the  leapers  thou  canst  proue 
nothing :  thou  canst  neuer  coniure  out  confession  thence, 
howbeit  thou  hast  an  handsome  example  there. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  15. 

And  in  the  end  he  repeteth  how  he  coniured  God  in 
Horeb,  and  ouercame  him  with  prayer,  where  thou  mayeet 
learne  the  right  manor  to  pray.— W.  lb.  p.  22. 
And  first  the  watch  is  slain 

Then  gates  vnfold  to  let  their  fellows  in. 

They  bind  themselves  with  the  conjured  bands. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  Quests,  b^n. 

WHie  such  an  image  or  idolous  prince  is  thus  vp  set  or 
constituted  by  authoritie  (this  oath  once  made  that  he  shall 
alwayes  defende  them)  he  maye  in  no  wyse  speake,  but  oute 
of  that  spirit  y'  their  coiurcrs.  cofessours  I  shuld  sai,  haue 
put  into  him. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

In  coniuring  of  holy  water  they  pray,  that  whosoeuer  be 
sprinckled  therewith  may  receave  health  as  well  of  body  as 
of  soule,  and  likewise  in  makyng  holy  bread  and  so  forth 
in  the  coniuraiiojis  of  other  ceremonies. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  156. 

I  cal  him  a  good  connsavlnr,  whirh  (as  Cses.ar  soytli  in  the 
coniuration  of  Cat::':-  ■         .  '  r,,i  sulteth  in  doubtful! 

matters,  is  vovde  "f  :.     !  j.pe,  displeasure,  or 

pitie.— Sir  T-Eli/ol.  i.     ■  .  :-  r.  23. 


■stiga 


the 


And  by  that  mi 
whole  intent  of  th<-ir  r  ''   ..  ■:'  -'iii'  '•    :■ 

intended  to  precede  in  ;  I,'   :.i!:i        -V         /.'  ..    .  //   . 

Both  these  Willi.i  111-.:    ;   ■  :  ■   :  ' ■  ;  i 

suspicion  and  ieluwsi-,  !  .      i    .    iii-  >  '■    r  ■  i:  :  ■  "i   i 

the  coniurators,  then  for  ai.y  proKed  oUl-nce  or  cnnic 

Grafton.  Hen.  FII. 

For  it  was  not  very  easye  to  vnderstand,  who  w( 


He  rPausaniasl  fled  unto  the  city  of  Heraclea,  where  there 
was  a  temple  that  conjjtred  dead  spirits,  and  there  was  the 
spirit  of  Cleomenes  conjured  to  pray  ] 


CON 

And  in  proud  rebellious  arms 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  lieav'ns  sons 
Conjur'd  against  the  highest. — Millon.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii. 

As  for  science,  or  certain  rules  of  their  actions,  Ihey  are 
BO  far  from  it,  that  they  know  not  what  it  is.  Geometry  they 
have  thought  conjuring. — Hobljs.  Of  Man,  lit.  i.  c.  5. 

If  ever  we  could  have  hoped  to  have  been  informed  of  the 
reason  of  the  present  advantages  allowed  to  the  wicked,  it 
should  have  been  when  the  prophet  Jeremy  (one  sanctified 
even  in  his  mother's  womb)  did  so  earnestly  ask  God  this 
question,  with  a  conjuralion  upon  his  justice,  saying,  Lord, 
thou  art  just  when  I  argue  with  thee ;  yet  let  me  talk  with 


■Whilst  in  this  mill  wee  labour  and  turne  round 
As  in  a  conjurer's  circle,  William 


CON 


Quoth  he,  '■  for  Puck  i 


Turn  your  cloakes  " 
these  oakes." 

Corbet.  Iter  Bormle. 


Nevertheless,  to  ■vs'rite  now  the  reforming  of  education, 
though  it  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can 
be  tliought  on,  and  for  tlie  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes, 
I  hart  not  yet  at  this  time  been  induc'd,  but  by  your  earnest 
entreaties,  and  serious  conjnremcnfs. — Milton.  Of  Education. 

In  this  month  oT  ^T  .\ ,  < '  ri  n.i  r^  i  -u-.  v.n  f:ood  friends,  as 
tlur.  to  calculate 
';il  her  issue  and 

,.  u,;.i..  Jliiri/,  an.  1355. 

;  5,  were  commissionated 
>f  these  conjiirours  upon 
out  of  their  former  con- 
lin  practices.—/!/.  lb. 


It  seems  t 
what  shoi 


And  hereupon  certain  men,  Jut 
to  proceed  to  further  examination 
such  points  as  they  should  gathc 
feasions  touching  their  lewd  and  i 

My  little  fields  within  doors,  though  by  their  novelty  they 
appear  too  extravagant  to  you  to  subsist  even  in  a  regular 
imagination,  are  in  the  effect  thin,gs  that  require  no  con- 
juralion.— Tatter,  No.  203. 

As  the  Druid  worship  paid  the  highest  respect  to  the 
elements  of  fire  and  water,  it  was  very  natural  that  they, 
who  abounded  with  so  many  conjurations  for  the  discovery 
of  doubtful  facts  or  future  events,  should  make  use  of 
these  elements  in  their  divination. 

Burlsc.  Abridg.  of  English  History,  b.ii.  c.  7. 


Lat.  Nasci,  natits ,-  It. 
Connaturale ;  Sp.  Con- 
natural;  Fr.  Connaturel ! 
natural  unto  all  alike  ; 
''also  agreeable  to  nature, 
(Cotgrave.) 

To   cause   to   be,    or 
ma.kc  natural ;  agreeable 
to  the  same  nature. 
— Born  together,  or  at  the  same  time 


CONN.VTE,  adj. 

Conn'ascen'ce. 

CoN-.N  a'turalize,  v. 

Conna'tural,  n. 

Co.vna'tural,  adj. 

Connatura'lity. 

Coxna'tlkally. 

Conna'turalness. 
to  nntu 

Com 
with. 


First  in  man's  life  we  find  an  appetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  truth  of  uv'ry  thing. 

Which  is  co-natural,  and  born  with  it, 
And  from  the  essence  of  the  soul  doth  spring. 

Daviet.  Imniortalily  of  the  Soul,  R.  1.  s.  30. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 
But  is  there  yet  no  otlier  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust? 

Linton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Iron  in  a  particular  sympathie  moves  to  the  loadstone, 
but  yet  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantitie,  it  tbrsakes  those 
alfcctions,  and  like  a  good  citizen  &  a  true  patriot,  moves 
to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of  its  conna- 
inralls.— Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  O.  Wats,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

There  are  also  some  principles  which  are  indeed  naturally 
known,  that  is,  by  principles  of  natural  reason  :  but  because 
they  are  not  the  immediate  principles  of  our  creation  and 
proper  being,  they  have  the  same  truth,  and  the  same  seat, 
and  the  same  certainty  ;  but  not  the  same  prime  evidence, 
and  connaturalitg  to  the  soul. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


Though  there  is 
object  and  a  created 
and  connaturalitg  between  tnem. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Manl.ind,  p.  12. 

Tliese  and  some  such  common  notions  seem  connaturally 
engraven  in  the  soul,  antecedently  to  discursive  ratioci- 
nation.—/li.  Jb.  p.  61. 

Yet  there  was  in  Sir  Henry  such  a  propensity  and  conna- 
tural n  ess  to  the  Italian  language,  and  those  studies,  whereof 
Gentilis  was  a  great  master,  that  this  friendship  betwee 
them  did  dayly  increase. — Walton.  Life  of  Sir  II.  Wotton. 

But  they  made  a  shift  to  gather  up  her  [Truth]  scattered 
limbs,  which  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  by  a  strange 
eynipathy  and  connaluralness,  presently  united  into  a  lovely 
and  beautiful  body. — liuit,  Funeral  Sermon,  On  Bp.Taglor. 


CONNE'CT,  V. 

Conne'ction. 
Co.nne'ctive,  adj. 
Conne'ctive,  n. 
Conne'.x,  adj. 
Conne'.x,  n. 
Conne'.\,  v. 
Conne'.\ion,  n. 
Conne'.xion. 
Conne'.xive,  adj. 


How  often  have  you  been  forced  to  swallow  sickness,  to 
drink  dead  palsies  and  foaming  epilepsies,  to  render  your 
intemperances  familiar  to  you — before  ever  you  could  con- 
naturalize  your  midiiight  revels  to  your  temper. 

Scott.  Christ.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

And  this  the  practice  of  Christians  hath  acknowledged, 
■who  have  baptized  these  gemiuous  births  and  double  cob- 
nascencies  with  several  names. 
I  Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ill.  c.  15. 

'Tis  [as  it  were]  the  first  dawning  of  the  spirit  upon  the 
I  soul,  in  those  connate  principles  born  with  us  into  the  world, 
and  discovering,  though  very  imperfectly,  some  general 
truths. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

The  very  sound  of  his  ['Virgil]  words  has  often  somewhat 
that  is  connatural  to  the  subject. 

Hryden.  Annus  Uirabilis.  Account  of  the  Poem. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  impossible  the  nature  of  such  beings 
should  be  expressed,  or  the  least  essential  property  be  any 
way  imitated,  wliile  between  the  medium  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  connatural.— Harris.  Hermes,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Lat.  Connectere,  {con, 
and  nectere,  to  knit  toge- 
ther,) A.S.  CniU-an,  or 
nict-an,  iicctere  ;  the  A.  S. 
thus  supplying  the  root, 
'  (  Toohe,  ii.  300. )  Our  older 
writers  use  the  verb  cnn- 
nex,  (qv. )  formed  from  the 
past  part,  of  Connectere. 
"  Nectere  proprie  sit  nendo 

conjungere,  (to  conjoin  by  spinning  ;)  sed  genera- 

tini   sumitur  pro  vinculo  aliquo  jungere,  ac  coUi- 

gare,"  (Vossius.) 

To  knit,  enwrap,  or  enfold  ;  to  unite  ;  to  link  or 

join  ;   to  tie  or  fasten  together. 

The  high  and  mightie  Prince  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, kc.  agreed  him  to  put  and  putteth  all  maner  matters 
and  quarrells  in  deede,  with  all  their  incidontez  cyrcum- 
staunces,  dependentez  and  connexes,  that  touchen  hym  and 
hys  persons. —Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

All  my  thought,  care  &  study  is  (you  noble  princes  and 
men  of  high  honor)  to  inuent  the  meane,  study  &  way,  how 
both  my  kyngdomes  by  the  benefite  of  Almightie  God  en- 
larged &  amplified,  by  the  connexyng  &  ioyngyng  the  one  to 
the  other  may  be  left  to  my  posteritie  cleane  &  pure  with 
out  domestical  dissencion  or  ciuile  discord. 

Id.  Hen.  V.  an.  8. 

For  as  it  is  an  aphorism  most  true,  so  is  it  also  very 
closely  connex  with  piety  and  religion  ;  and  such  a  philoso- 
phy we  are  to  expect  from  so  holy  a  man  as  Moses. 

More.  Philosophiek  Cabbala,  App.  c.  8. 

But  above  all,  let  this  be  observed  (which  is  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  civile  history,)  that  the  causes  and  consultations  be 
connexed,  with  the  events. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  bg  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

. My  heart  divin'd. 

My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmonic 

Still  moues  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

But  the  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all  other, 
was  that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names  and  appellations,  and 
their  connexion,  whereby  men  register  their  thoughts  ;  recal 
them  when  they  are  past ;  and  also  declare  them  one  to  an- 
other for  mutual  utility  and  conversation. 

Hobbs.  Of  Man,  c.  4. 

The  consectary  which  flows  from  thence,  and  altogether 
depends  thereon,  is  manifestly  brought  in  by  this  connexive 
particle  Therefore,  (Gen.  ii.  2i.)— Millon.  Telracliordon. 

■What  other  cause  the  frame  could  so  contrive, 
Tliat  when  tempestuous  winds  the  ocean  drive 
They  cannot  bre.ak  the  tie.  nor  disunite 


So  much  good  method  and  connection  may 
Improve  the  common  and  the  plainest  things. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

This  history  [Milton's]  vrhen  it  first  came  abroad,  had  only 
the  reputation  of  the  putting  of  our  old  authors  neatly  to- 
gether in  a  connex'd  story,  not  abstaining  from  some  lashes 
at  the  ignorance,  or  I  know  not  what,  of  those  times. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon. 

Intermixt  with  these 

Large  globous  irons  fly,  of  dreadful  hiss. 

Singing  the  air  and  from  long  distance  bring 

Surprising  slaughter ;  on  each  side  they  fly 

By  chains  connext,  and  with  destructive  sweep 

Behead  whole  troops  at  once.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

Tlie  connex  way  of  Kasoning  is,  saith  Simplicius,  when 
two  things  are  joined  together,  as  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, so  that  by  the  position  of  the  antecedent  the  conse- 
follows,  and  by  taking  away  the  consequent,  the 
- iii.  Ser.  12. 
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We  may,  therefore,  surely  conclude,  that  there  must  be  a 
future  state,  wherein  those  rewards  shall  be  bestowed,  and 
this  love  of  God  to  good  men  made  to  appear,  and  the  eternal 
and  inseparable  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness 
manifested,  in  the  sight  of  angels  and  men. 

Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

I  call  him  ours ;  for,  be  assured,  I  cannot  separate  myself 
from  any  thing  with  which  you  are  connected. 

Melmolh.  Cicero,  b.  xii.  Let.  11. 

For  'tis  not  hers  by  false  connections  drawn 
At  splendid  slavery's  sordid  shrine  to  fawn. 

Warlon.  On  the  Death  of  King  George  II. 

As  in  the  drama  all  events  should  tend 

In  course  unbroken  to  the  purpos'd  end  ; 

So  must  the  picture's  business  still  maintain 

The  same  connective  unity  of  train. — Scott.  On  Painting. 

If  to  many  words  at  once,  then  as  they  [accessories]  serve 
to  no  other  purpose  than  to  connect,  they  are  called  for  that 
reason  connectives. — Harris.  Hermes,  b.  1.  c.  3. 

As  there  must  needs  be  a  connexion,  so  that  connexion  will 
best  answer  its  end  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  which, 
whilst  it  leads,  by  a  sure  train  of  thinking,  to  the  conclusion 
in  view,  conceals  itself  all  the  while,  and  leaves  to  the 
reader  the  satisfaction  of  supplying  the  intermediate  links, 
and  joining  together,  in  his  own  mind,  what  is  left  in  a 
seeming  posture  of  neglect  and  incovnexion. 

Ilurd.  Commen.  on  Horace,  Introd. 

It.  Connivenza  ;  Sp.  Con- 
nivencia ;  Fr.  Conniver,  con- 
nivence,- Lat.  Connivere,  {con, 
and  nivere,  to  wink. ) 

To  wink  at ;  to  suffer,  to 

tokrate  ;  to  allow,  to  forbear 

opposition  or  dissent,  or  prevention,  (sc.)  to  that 

which  we  feel  ought  to  be  opposed  or  prevented. 

"  To  see  and  not  to  see,  to  make  as  though  he 

neither  saw  nor  knew  ought  of  the  matter." 


Alg.  I  have  conniv'd  at  this,  your  friend,  and  you; 
But  what  is  got  by  this  connivency. 

Beaum.  S;  Ftctch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  iii.  i 


quent  loUows,  and  by  taking  away 
1  antecedtut  is  takea  ayfuy.—Stillingfii 


And  therefore  laws  are  not  made  with  exact  and  purest 
measures,  but  in  compliance  and  by  necessity,  not  always  aa 
well  as  they  should,  but  as  well  as  they  may  :  and  then:fore 
the  civil  power  is  forc'd  sometimes  to  connive  at  what  it  does 
not  approve.— £/).  Taylor.  Mule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

His  [God]  legal  justice  cannot  be  so  fickle  and  so  variable, 
sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and  by  connivent  in 
the  embers,  or  if  I  may  so  say.  oscitant  and  supine. 

Milton.  Doctrine,  S/c.  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

After  this  division,  and  translation  of  the  empire  unto 
Charles  the  Great,  the  Roman  empire  for  a  time,  by  permis- 
sion and  connivence  ot  i\\e  French  and  German  states,  went 
by  succession  till  Charles  the  Grosse. 

Prgnne.  The  Soveraign  Power,  8fC.  App.  to  pt.  iv.  p.  9. 

Those  [the  Protestants]  of  Swithland  (having  lately  pro- 
voked the  Pope)  had  no  other  hope  of  peace  ;  those  of  France 
of  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  those  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
adjoining  countries  of  the  least  connivencie  to  say  their 
prayers,  tlien  by  the  earnest  meditation  of  our  gracious 
master. — Cabbala.  T/te  Lord  Keeper  to  the  Lord  Vise.  Anan. 

And  hast  thoti  undone  us  ? 

By  thy  connivance,  nodding  in  a  corner. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Magnelick  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Heresie,  conscious  of  her  owne  injustice,  could  be  content 
to  goe  away  with  a  leg,  or  an  arme  of  sound  principles,  as 
hoping  to  make  up  the  rest  with  her  owne  mixtures  :  Truth 
cannot  abide  to  part  with  a  joynt,  and  will  rather  endiu-e  to 
leese  all  by  violence,  than  a  piece  through  a  willing  conni- 
vency.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Salomon's  Choice. 

All  sins  which  we  give  allowance  to,  being  committed,  or 
not  hindered  by  us  if  we  may,  are  ours,  as  if  we  committed 
them ;  first  commanders,  abettors„counselIours,  consenters, 
commenders,  connivers,  concealers  ;  not  hinderers;  each  of 
these  will  be  found  guilty  before  God's  tribunal. 

Junius.  Sin.  Stigm.  (1C39.)  p.  825. 

Do  not  think  that  Christ  will  patronize  or  connive  at  any 
of  your  sins  which  you  live  in  ;  or  that  he  will  save  you, 
whether  you  repent  or  no.— Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  89. 

The  rest  of  the  vices  in  St.  Paul's  black  list,  which  were 
not  warm'd  at  their  altars,  and  fostered  in  their  temples, 
were  yet  by  the  ( 

of  common  life. — Locke.  Rom.  c.  5.  s.5.  Note. 

Now  the  earth  being  such  a  one,  and  all  its  parts  having 
an  equal  propension,  or  connivency  to  the  centre,  they  must 
needs  be  in  greatest  rest,  and  most  immoveable  when  they 
are  all  cqui-distant  from  \t.—Ro-j.  On  the  Creation,  pt.ii. 

In  many  of  them,  the  directtMS  were  heartily  concurring; 
in  most  of'them,  they  were  encouraging,  and  soinetiraes  com- 
manding; in  ali  they  were  conniving. 
I  Burlic.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 


•  of  the  law  cherish'd  in  their  i 
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Government  will  not  perhaps  soon  arriTe  at  such  purity 
Enti  excellence,  but  that  some  connivance  at  least  will  be 
indulged  to  the  triumphant  robber  and  successful  cheat. 

Johnson.  The  Falkland  Islands. 

CONNOISSE'UR.  >      Fr.  Cognoistre,to  know. 

Connoisse'urship.  I  See  Cognition.  Co7i- 
noisseur  is  generally  applied  to — 

One  who  has  skill  and  judgment  in  the  arts  ;  in 
matters  of  taste. 

These  arts  of  speech  the  guides  and  marshals  are  ; 

But  logic  leadeth  reason  in  a  dance, 
Reason  the  connoisseur  and  bright  load  star, 

In  this  world's  sea  t'  avoid  the  rock  of  chance. 


Dav 


Tour  lesson  learn'd  you'll  be  secure 

To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur  ; 

And  when  your  merits  once  are  known, 

Procure  disciples  of  your  own.  Su>ift.  On  Poelry. 

If  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  we  can  shew 
that  there  are  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  artist,  which  are 
fixed  and  invariable,  it  follows  of  course,  that  the  art  of  the 
connoisseur,  or,  in  other  words,  taste,  has  likewise  invariable 
principles. — Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  7. 

1  leave  to  learned  Angers,  and  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 

How  well  his  connoisscurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 


CO'NNOTE,  y.  ^  Lat.  Con,  and  notare,  to 
Co'nnotate.  Vmark.  Notare,  kom  notmn, 
Connota'tion.  )  known.  See  Note. 
To  mark,  signify  or  designate  one  thing  in  con- 
junction with  another  ;  to  co-signify ;  and  (as  is 
now  more  commonly  used)  to  denote,  (qv. ) 

Then  saye  I  nowe  that  in  Englad  this  woorde  congrcga- 
cyon  didde  neuer  signifte  the  noumber  of  Christen  people,  as 
Christen  people  with  a  connoiacyon  or  cousyderacyon  of 
theyr  fayth  or  Chrystendome.— Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  4 17. 

The  very  metaphor  used  by  the  apostle,  and  chose  out  here 
as  ex  propnsito  to  express  himself  hy,  viz.  Not  to  hn  found 
naked,  doth  secretly,  and  yet  mn>t  i'l  'i;i!;,-  ,  r,-.;,,/a/e 
(together  with,  and  over  and  abovi^  ::'.  .:■•■■■  i],  been 
spoken  of  the  import  ofit)  the  verv  ..  ;  ,  /.n  un- 

godly soul,  now  come  out  of  the  boi'y,  »,.  !     t!;         ,  i  Mtl.ject 
he  is  a  speaking  ot.— Goodwin.  Wor/u,  vol.  v.  pt.  m.  p.  43. 

It  is  inferred  that  therefore  his  repentance  was  withall 
significantly  connotated  thereby.— /d.  Il>.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  456. 

[This  faith]  doth  also  connote,  and  imply  (indeed  compre- 
hend according  to  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  the  word) 
such  acts  of  will,  as,  supposing  those  persuasions  to  be  real 
and  complete,  are  naturally  consequent  upon  them,  and  are 
in  a  manner  necessarily  coherent  with  them. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

CONNU'BIAL.  Lat.  Cormubialis ;  con,  and 
nnhere,  id  est,  operire,  to  cover.  Nubis  instar  ve-  i 
lare  ac  tegere,  ( Vossius. )     See  Nittial. 

Pertaining  to  the  state  of  matrimony,  marriage 
or  wedlock  ;  matrimonial,  conjugal. 
Into  thir  inmost  bowre 

Handed  they  went ;  and  eas'd  the  putting  off 

These  troublesom  disguises  which  we  wear. 

Strait  side  beside,  were  laid,  nor  turnd  I  weene 

Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 

Mysterious  oi  connubial  love  refus'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i 
Long  conn uhial  joys 

He  promis'd  to  himself,  allow 'd  by  fair 

Elfrida's  beauty  ;  but  deluded,  dy'd 

In  height  of  hopes.  Philips.  Cider,'b.i. 

There  is  at  least  this  reason,  why  we  should  he  less  d 
ceived  in  our  connubial  hopes  than  many,  who  enter  into 
the  same  state,  that  we  have  allowed  our  minds  to  form  no 
nureasonable  expectations,  nor  vitiated  our  fancies,  in  the 
soft  hours  of  ccmtship,  with  visions  of  felicity,  which  human 
power  carniot  hestov.—Ratnbler,  No.  107.  | 

CONNUMERA'TION.     Lat.  Con,  and  nume-  ' 

Tarp,  atum,  to  count.      See  Nu.mber.  ; 

A  counting  together.  | 

Hnw  could  he  otherwise  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  I 

insisting  upon  the  connnmeralion  of  the  three  person.s," the  ; 

assertion  of  their  joint  testimony  and  of  their  unity.  ( 

Porsotl.  To  Travis,  p.  225.  ] 

CO'NQUER,  r.^  Formerly  written  Con^uiVe.  | 
Co'nqueror.  (See  Acquire.)  Lat.  Con- 
Co'nqueress.  I  quir-ere,  (con,  and  giicir-ere,) 
Co'nquerable.  V  ipsum  quarere,  ab  co  quod  ! 
Co^Qi'ERMENT.  |  qua  TBS  ut  rccuperarctur  i 
Co'nqcest.  I  (reciperetur, Vossius,)  datur 
Co'nquesjor.  J  opera.  Varro.  As  now  ge-  t 
nerally  applied,  to  conquire,  or  conquer,  is i 
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To  acquire  or  gain  by  force  ;  to  take  by  force, 
to  vanquish,  to  subvert,  to  overcome. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Now  is  Roberd  Cliristen,  he  dightes  his  nauie. 
And  ferde  ouer  the  see,  and  conquered  Normandie. 
he  cald,  thorgh  qonquest  of  hond, 

i  Ingloild.— iJ.  Brunrif,  p.  25. 

All  Cristen  folk  ben  iled  fro  that  contree 
Thurgh  payenes,  that  congueredeit  all  aboute, 
The  plages  of  the  north  by  lond  and  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  o/Lawes  Tale,  v.  4962. 
And  that  passinge  al  thinge  to  ben  mayster  of  Fraunce  by 
might,  there  as  the  noble  gracious  Edwarde  the  Thirde  for 
all  his  great  prowesse  in  victories  ne  might  al  yet  conquerc. 
Id.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
And  all  aboue  depeinfed  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  Conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour, 
With  thilke  sharpe  swerd  over  his  head 
Yhanging  by  a  subtil  twined  thred. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  2030. 
Loue  asketh  pees  and  euer  shall : 
And  who  that  fighteth  most  withall, 
Shall  lest  conquere  of  his  emprise.— floicer.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
In  Indee  the  superiour 
Whan  that  he  was  full  conquerour. 
And  had  his  wilfull  purpose  wonne, 
Of  all  this  earth  vnder  the  Sonne.  Id.  lb. 

The  conquired  Create  Alexander  the  Medis  &  begane 
y  third  monarchie,  called  the  empire  of  the  Grekis,  which 
stod  260  yeni.—Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  Argument. 

This  vision  was  shewed  him,  to  thentent  he  shuld  teche 
his  chirche  how  that  both  vnder  the  Medis  and  Perses  the 
conqztircrs  of  Babylon,  and  also  vnder  Alexander  the  con- 
quirer  of  the  Persies,  and  at  last  vnder  Antiochus,  that 
Anticryst  and  skourge  of  the  Jewes,  shoulde  be  persecuted 


and  plaged. — Id.  lb? 


A^Tiat  way  she  conqueresse  doth  retume,  and  foote  from 

foes  doth  bend  : 
That  way  the  youth  by  stealth  his  nimble  reignes  about 

doth  wend.— PAaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  ii. 

He  sette  his  sonnes  to  scole,  and  his  doughters  he  sette  to 
well  werk,  takyng  example  of  Charlys  the  cnnquestour. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  179. 

As  the  torture  doth  not  make  a  martyr,  so  doth  not  the 
conquest,  hut  the  justnesse  of  the  cause,  make  a  valiant 
man  ;  if  the  Romanes  then  cannot  shew  us  by  what  right 
they  conquered  the  world,  we  will  never  call  their  strength 


.  with  the 


vill.  Apologie,  p.  451. 


But  the  English-Saxon  conquerours,  altred  the  tongue, 
which  they  found  here,  wholly  ;  so  that  no  British  words  ; 
or  prouinciall  Latine  appeared  therein  at  the  first. 

Camden.  Remains.  Languages. 
And  now  by  this  the  noble  conqueresse 
Her  selfe  came  in  her  glory  to  partake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 

Shall  women  be  condemn'd  for  excellency  ?     Let  sore 

eyes  sooner  brand  the  sun  for  brightness.     Is  it  not  proof 

enough  of  man's  weakness  to  be  overcome,  but  when  he  is 

captiv'd  he  must  revile  his  conqueress  ? 

Feltham.  On  Luke,  xiv.  20. 
Yet  for  all  that,  how  stifly  struts  he  by. 
All  trapped  in  the  new-found  hraverie. 
The  nuns  of  new-won  Cales  his  bonnet  lent 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conqucrment. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  7. 
It  has  been  observed  of  Greece,  that  when  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  itself  subdued  its  conquerors,  softened  their 
savage  temper  and  refined  their  manners ;  and  afterwards 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  that  wherever  they  conquered, 
they  in  some  degree  civilized  the  world. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,^. do. 


Let 

short  i: 

few,  and  he  w 
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first  purchaser  (that  is  he  who  brought  the  estate  into  tlio 
family  who  at  present  owns  it)  the  conqueror  or  conquereur. 
\yhich  seems  to  be  all  that  was  meaut  by  the  appellation 
which  was  given  to  William  the  Norman. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

CONSANGUI'NEOUS.  >     l.s.t. Consanguine- 
Consangui'nitt.  ]ous,{con,   a.nA  san- 

guis. ) 

Of  the  same  blood. 

They  shall  seke  confederacions  and  affinities  by  lloud, 
consavguinitie  in  maryages,  and  all  in  vayne. 

Joye.  Exposieion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 

They  keepe  the  first  and  second  degrees  of  consavgninilie 

inuiolable  as  we  do :  but  they  haue  no  regard  to  the  degrees 

of  aihnity :  for  they  will  marrie  together  or  by  s 

two  sisters. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  1.  p.  D9. 


They  [the  Jewish  Church]  accounted  a  proselyte  to  be,  to 
II  intents  and  purposes,  so  new-born,  that  they  judged  him, 
rom  henceforward  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  his  natural  rela- 
ions,  even  to  that  degree,  that  he  might  lawfully  marry  with 
uch  persons  as,  before  his  being  a  proselyte,  he  could  not,  by 
eason  of  co«sanji;irti7y  or  affinity,  contract  matrimony  with. 
Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 

Her  have  I  known  indulging  grief, 

And  shunning  company's  relief. 

Unveil  her  face,  and  looking  round, 

Own,  by  neglecting  sorrow's  wound, 

The  consanguinity  of  sound.  Green.  The  Spleen. 

CO'NSCIENCE,  ! 


Co'.nscienced,  adj. 

Co'nscienceless. 

Conscie'ntious. 

Conscie'ntiously. 

Conscie'ntioi^sness. 

C'o'nscion'ahle. 

Co'nscionableness. 

Co'.XSCIONABLY. 

Co'nscionary. 
Co'nscious. 
Co'nsciously. 
Co'nsciousness. 


Fr.  Conscience;  It. 
Conscienza;  Sp.  Con- 
sciencia ;  Lat.  Consci- 
cntia ;  vel  scientia 
communis  cum  alio, 
vc\  certa  apud  ani- 
mum  nostrum,  nostro- 
Tum  factorum  scientia, 
(Gesner.)  Con,  and 
sci-re.    See  Science. 

Conscience  is  the 
name  given  to  that, 
{sc.  faculty  or  power, 


man  apply  to  this  work,  by  frequent  returns,  and 
ervals,  while  the  heap  is  small,  and  the  particulars 
find  it  easy  and  conquerable. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 
Revenge  is  one  of  tlie  most  importunate  and  violent  [pas- 
sions] that  are  incident  to  human  nature  ;  wliich  yet  we  are 
sure  is  conquerable  under  all  the  strongest  temptations  to  it, 
that  can  well  be  conceived,  from  th( 


O  Queen,  have  mercy !  freely  we  acknowledge 
That,  nor  our  ointment,  nor  ought  else  on  earth,  I 

Thy  unresisted  fury  can  restrain,  1 

O  mighty  conqueress  of  human  kind  !  I 

West.  Triumphs  of  the  Gont. 
One  thing  however  is  clear.    There  were  conquerors,  and 
conquests  in  those  days ;  and  consequently,  all  that  devas- 
tation, by  which  they  are  formed,   and  all  that  oppression,  i 
by  which  they  are  maintained.  ' 

Burke.  A  {'indication  of  Natural  Society. 
Wha.t  we  call  purchase,  perquisitio,  the  feudists  called  con-  \ 
quest,  conquaestus,  or  conquisiiio  :  both  denoting  any  means  \ 
of  acquiring  an  estate  out  of  the  common  course  of  inherit-  i 
ance.  And  this  is  still  the  proper  phrase  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
liUKl :  as  it  was  among  the  Norman  jurists,  who  styled  the 
395  ' 


feeling  or  sentiment,)  by  which  we  see,  look, 
within  ourselves ;  by  which  we  see,  look,  or  ex- 
amine into  our  thoughts  ;  by  which  we  distin- 
guish, discern,  ascertain,  assure  ourselves  of, 
know, — right  from  wrong. 

A  conscientious  man  is  one  who  is  guided  and 
directed  by  a  well-meaning,  a  good  conscience.  See 
particularly  the  examples  from  Taylor,  South,  and 
Sharp. 

For  oure  glorie  is  this,  the  witnessyng  of  oure  conscience, 
that  in  symplenesse  and  clennesse  of  God  and  not  in  fleischli 
wisdom  but  in  the  grace  of  God  we  Ivuyden  in  this  world, 
but  more  plenteousli  to  giio-a.—  Wicli'f.  2  Corynth.  c.  1. 

But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  [his  small  houndes]  were 


[Cordeilla]  sayd,  most  reuerent  Fader  where  myii.  susters 
haue  dissymulyd  with  the,  with  theyr  plesaunt  wordes 
frutcles,  I  knowynge  y«  great  lone  and  fadcrly  zele  that  to- 
warde  me  euer  before  this  tyme  thou  hast  borne,  (for  which 
I  may  not  speke  to  y«  otherwyse  than  my  cosci/ence  ledyth 
me. )  Therefore  I  say  to  the,  fader,  I  haue  loued  the  euer  as 
my  fader,  and  sh.tll  cotinuelly,  whyle  I  lyue,  loue  ye  as  my 
naturall  faier.—Fabyaii,  vol.  i.  c.  14. 

Wherefore  they  were  afrayd  lest  his  innocet  Mode  wolde 
be  auenged  and  required  at  their  handis,  &  therefore  to  be 
defended,  they  (as  now  do  all  siche)  lyke  combrouse  con- 
scienccd  clerkis  and  bishopes,  be  settinge  vp  of  these  their 
baners  and  images  of  the  emproursand  kinges  contend  and 
siewe  to  gette  their  fauour,  hut  all  was  in  vayne. 

Joye.  Exposieion  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

So  they  play  the  dissemblers  with  the  church  of  God  iy 
their  facte,  oflending  the  godly,  whome  eyther  they  prouoke 
to  fall  with  them,  or  mate  more  carelesse  and  conscience- 
lesse  if  they  be  fallen.— Fox.  Martyrs.  Bradford's  Letter. 

He  [God]  hath  given  us  conscience  to  be  in  God's  stead  to 
us,  to  give  us  laws,  and  to  exact  obedience  of  those  laws,  to 
punish  them,  that  prevaricate,  and  to  reward  the  obedient. 
And  therefore  conscience  is  railed  the  Household  Guardian, 
the  Domestick  God,  the  .Spirit  or  Angel  of  the  place :  and 
when  we  call  God  to  witness,  we  only  mean,  that  our  con- 
science is  right,  and  that  God  and  God's  vicar,  our  con- 
science, knows  it.— £;).  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Else,  what  could  a  handful  of  gumraers  have  done  in  the 
sight  of  a  hecatombe  ?  or,  how  might  I  appeare  at  this  altar 
except  with  those  afliictions.  that  no  lesse  love  the  light  and 
witnesse,  than  they  have  the  conscience  of  your  vertuef 

B.  JonsoH.  The  Alchemist.  To  the  Lady  Wroth. 
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Yet  with  his  forraign  hearte  she  does  hefiii 
To  treat  of  love  her  most  unstudy'd  theame, 

And  like  young  conscienc'd  casuists,  thinks  that  sin, 
Which  will  by  talk  and  practice  lawfull  seeme. 

Davenant.  Goiidibertt  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

One  thousand  pounds  well  nigh  were  due  to  him  [Dr. 
Hammond]  at  his  death  ;  yet  there  appeared  neither  spe- 
cialty nor  aiiyman'shandamongst  his  writings;  so  confident 
he  was  that  his  conscientious  debtors  would  faithfully  pay 
what  was  freely  lent  them.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Surrey. 

He  considered  that  vengeance  belonged  to  God,  wliich 
concluded  him  conscientiously  obliged  not  to  take  it  into  his 
own  hands. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISl, 

Indeed  if  the  minister's  part  be  lightly  discharg'd,  it  ren- 
ders the  people  more  conscioriabli;   iiuiot  and  easy  to  be 
govern'd ;  if  otherwise,  his  life  and  doctrine  will  declare  him. 
Milton.  Reformation  in  Enyland,  b.  ii. 
See,  sir,  your  mortgage  which  I  only  took. 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  tlie  wars 
Miscarried :  I  yield  it  up  again  ;  'tis  yours. 
Cas.  Are  you  so  conscionable  ? 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  Tlie  Lavics  of  Candy,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

So  that  let  him  beave  himselfe  In  his  chronicle  as  vp- 
rightlie  and  as  conscionnblie&i  he  may  possible,  yet  he  shall 


We  see  in  Augustus  Csesar,  who  was  rather  diverse  from 
his  uncle,  than  inferior  in  virtue,  how  when  he  died,  he  de- 
sired his  friends  about  him  to  give  him  a  plaudite,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part  well 
upon  the  stage, — Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learniny,  b.  ii. 

Whereas  suspition  is  as  oft  begot  out  of  consciousnesse  in 
ourselves  either  of  what  we  have  done  or  would  practise,  as 
it  was  from  the  sense  of  other  men's  failings. 

Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  42. 

Conscience  is  a  Latin  word,  (though  with  an  English  ter- 
mination) and,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  it,  imports 
a  double  or  joint  knowledge  ;  to  wit,  one  of  a  Divine  law  or 
rule,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  action  :  and  so  is  pro- 
perly the  applicationof  agenerallaw,  to  a  particular  instance 
of  practice.— So«;A,  vol.ii.  Ser.  12. 

Cnnscinicc,  taken  in  general,  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's 
judgment  or  persuasion  concerning  moral  good  or  evil,  or 
concerning  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  ought  not  to 
do,  and  what  he  lawfully  may  do. — Skarp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

But  besides  the  future  reward  of  a  holy  and  conscientious 
course,  which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ;  it  hath  also 
this  present  fruit,  this  earnest,  as  I  may  say,  and  ready 
money  in  hand,  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  our  own  minds, 
which  is  more  valuable  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 
Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  38. 

Nor  can  force  be  lawfully  used  upon  your  principles,  to 
bring  any  man  to  eitlier  of  them,  because  such  tilings  are 
reijuired  to  their  communion,  which  not  being  requisite  to 
salvation,  men  may  seriously  and  conscie^itiourJy  dilfei-,  and 
be  in  doubt  about,  without  endangering  their  souls. 

Loclie.  A  third  Letter  of  Toleration. 

'Twin  be  a  wonderful  conscicw/ioKSHess  in  them,  no  where, 
that  I  know  to  be  parallel'd,  if  they  will  content  themselves 
with  less  profit  tlian  they  can  make. 

Id.  Furtlier  Considerations  on  the  Value  of  Money. 

So  there  be  a  devout,  industrious,  and  modest  search  after 
the  truths  of  Scripture  proportionably  to  the  abilities  and 
opportunities  that  God  vouchsafes,  and  a  conscionable  con- 
forming of  our  lives  to  our  discoveries,  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped,  that  we  may  miss  a  great  many  theological  truths 
without  missing  salvation.— ioy/c.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  Life. 

The  experience  of  the  primitive  and  heroHMl  ,    .^  ,,[;,, 
church  does  gloriously  manifest,  that  the  in! 
dissuasives  held  forth  in  the  Bible,  though  i!. 

embellishments  and  advantages,  where  they  :n.  , 

entertained,  and  seriously  pondered,  are  si;!,;       ,;  i_  u.^l- 
virtue  to  aj)itch  philosophy  durst  scarcely  aim  ;ii. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  2S8. 

As  many  months  as  I  sust.iin'd  her  hate. 

So  many  years  is  she  coiulcninM  by  fatL' 

To  daily  death  ;  and  i\'  i     -   \    i  il    .'  ; 

Conscious  of  her  di^'   1 

Must  witness  her  jusr  i  .  ■  II' 

A  scene  of  triumph  ami  11  1    ',      i.    , 

JJj^.!..'..  l:..:.Jore^-  Ilonoria. 

But  it  is  farther  enquir'd,  whether  it  be  the  same  identical 
substance  1  This  few  would  think  they  had  reason  to  doubt 
of,  if  these  perceptions,  with  their  consciousness,  always 
remain'd  present  in  the  mind,  whereby  the  same  thinking 
thing  would  be  always  consciously  present,  and,  as  would  be 
thought,  evidently  the  same  to  itself. 

Locke.  Of  Human  V nderstanding,\i.  ii.  k.  21 . 

Consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  ia  a  man's 
own  mind.— y<f.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1 


CON 

Let  ut  consider  the  world  therefore  as  God's  great  family ; 
and  ourselves  as  servants  in  that  family,  as  .-icting  imme- 
diately, whatever  our  situations  are,  under  our  great  master ; 
and  of  discharging  the  several  offices,  which  he  hath  as- 
signed, with  a  conscientious  regard  to  our  duty. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

But  still  many  may  be  of  a  different  opinion,  who  may 
conscientiously  believe  the  doctrines,  and  practise  thoduties 
of  the  gospel,  whether  they  see  them  shadowed  out  in  the 
Psalms  or  not. — Bp.  Home.  On  the  Psalms,  Pref. 

The  consciousness  of  your  merit  must  always  incline  you 
to  believe,  it  is  envy  alone  can  be  silent  in  your  praise  ;  as 
on  the  other  side  you  cannot  imagine  me  so  weak,  as  to 
desire  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  any  hand,  which 
could  not  secure  to  himself  the  same  glory  it  bestowed. 

Melvioth.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  20. 

C  O  N  S  C  R  I'B  E,  «.  ^       Pr.  Consent ;    It.  Con- 
Co'n  SCRIPT,  ?i.  [scritto  ;     Sp.    Conscripto  ; 

Co'nscript,  adj.       I  Lat.  Conscriberc,  concsrip- 
CoNSCRi'PTiON.        J  turn,  (con,  and  scrihcre,  to 
write.)     Vcrbum  militare  cum  novi  militcs  scri- 
bmitur ;  et  in  decurias  dcscrihuntur,  (  Ernest. ) 

To  write,  (sc. )  upon  tables — the  name  of  those, 
who  were  chosen  to  serve  as  soldiers  ;  and  thus, 
to  enroll,  to  enlist ;  and,  in  old  English  to  bill, 
(qv. )      And  see  the  quotation  from  Adam. 

Conscript  and  conscription  have  become  words 
of  common  use. 

This  armie  (whiche  was  not  smalle)  was  conscribed  and 
come  together  to  Harflete,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riuer  of  Seyne, 
expecting  wind  and  weather.— Ifo//.  Edw.  If.  an.  9. 

He  conscribed  and  prepared  a  new  host,  and  with  all  the 
studye  and  industrye,  that  he  could  practise,  or  vse,  he 
imagened  how  to  compasse  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  which 
had  maryed  his  syster,  that  he  might  be  one  of  the  confede- 
racy and  coniuracion.—  Id.  lb.  an.  9. 

And  so  in  doyng  his  errand  in  the  name  of  all  that  pro- 
uince,  he  sayed  these  wordes,  O  fathers  conscriptc,  O  happie 
people.— Golden  Bole,  Let.  11. 

Not  having  any  gallies  there  but  three,  Avhich  lay  on  dry 
land  unrigged,  as  they  have  done  a  long  time  past,  none  as- 
sembly of  the  states  of  that  land,  none  order,  provision  of 
victual,  towardness  in  conscription  of  men  of  war,  or  ap- 
pearance of  such  thing. 

Burnet.  Rec.  b.  ii.  No.  23.  The  Cardinal.  On  Divorce. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  had  slain  were  called  Conscrrpti,  i.  e.  per- 
sons ii'^iWra  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators,  who 
alone  were  properly  styled pa(/es.—^dam.  Rom.  Antiq. 

CO'NSECRATE,  «. -X       Fr.    Consacrer ;    It. 
Co'nsecrate,  a<//".  I    Consagrare :   Sp.  Con- 

Consecra'tion.  S-sagrar;     Lat.    Consc- 

Co'nsecr.\tor.  I  crare,(con,aiidsacrare, 

Co'nsecratory.  J  q.    sacrum  facerc,)   to 

make,  or  cause  to  be,  holy  or  sacred. 

To  hallow,  to  dedicate,  to  devote  unto,  to  sot 
apart  for  the  service  or  honour  of.  See  the 
quotation  from  Hobbs. 

And  therefore  hee  decreed,  that  the  byshops  should  con- 
secrate no  sub  deacon,  except  hee  woulde  first  vow  chastitie. 
This  is  openly  in  the  Pope's  lawe.— .Barnes.   Workes,  p.  331. 

Being  a  ma  of  the  laitee  he  entred  into  the  temple  of  God, 
nor  was  any  thing  afeard  to  eat  the  consecrate  loaues. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  G. 

Dyuerse  of  them  asked  Imii  in  snc.it  anger,  Whether  it 

weremeteriall  i.i.  i.;-    -t.nl,:  ..      -/"uornot?    Then 

loked  the  l,"i(.  i      '      ,   .    ,       ■!     > ;  ■    n    ii,e  archbishop, 
and  sayde,  '1  i  hivste's  body^    ' 


ill  j.ious  and  decent 
utlicr  thing,  to  God,  b; 
that  is  to  say,  to  sanctii 
only  by  those,  whom  C 
ministers,  and  thereby 
but  only  the  use  of  it. 
be  holy  and  peculiai-  to 


'i'  ■  "1  iiiu,.'  And  the  arch- 
;  TnaU.  Hir  John  0/deastle,  an.  1403. 
Scripture,  to  offer,  give,  or  dedicate. 


nd  common, 


Hobbs.  Leviathan,  pt.  iv.  c.  44. 
All  things  are  God's  already,  we  can  give  him  no  right  by 
consrcraliny  any,  that  he  had  not  before,  only  we  set  it 
apart  to  his  service.- SeMi^n.  Table  Talk. 
Next  morn  the  bishops  twaine,  the  heremite. 

And  all  the  clarks  and  priests  of  lesse  estate, 
Did  in  the  middest  of  the  campe  vnite 
Within  a  place  for  prayer  consecrate. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xi.  s.  4. 

And  therefore  Moses  consecrated  Aaron,  ayitalus  a  deo 

consecrationis  principe,  saith  Dionysius,  Moses  performed 

the  external  rites  of  designation,  but  God  was  the  conse- 

crator.—Bp.  Taylor,  The  Office  Ministerial,  s.6, 

3P6 


CON 

Tliink  with  yourselves,  whether  it  is  not  really  a  great 
mercy  and  kindness  to  all  of  us,  that  one  Any  in  the  week  is, 
by  a  public  law,  consecrated  to  a  holv  rest. 

Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  14. 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

'Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  ]. 

But  that  no  designs  might  be  carried  on,  which  they 
should  not  understand,  never  was  there  such  an  invention 
to  that  purpose,  as  auricular  confession :  and  yet  that  the 
people  may  haue  greater  reverence  to  their  priests,  they  are 
told,  that  they  can  make  their  God  at  any  time  by  pro- 
nouncing the  five  words  of  consecration. 

Slillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

To  this  [the  pras'er  for  the  state  of  Christ's  church,]  the 
consecratory  prayer  which  we  now  use  was  joined  as  a  part 
of  it,— Audit  was  ordered,  that  the  whole  ofllce  of  the  com- 
munion, except  the  consecratory  prayer,  should  be  used  on 
all  holy-days,  when  there  was  no  communion,  to  put  the 
people  in  mind  of  it,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  an.  1548. 

That  sense  [continued  sense  of  mankind]  not  only,  like  a 
wise  architect,  h.ilh  built  up  the  august  fabrick  of  states, 
but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to  preserve  the  structure 
from  proph.anation  and  ruin,  as  a  sacred  temple,  purged 
from  all  the  impurities  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  injustice, 
and  tyranny,  hath  solemnly  and  for  ever  consecrated  the 
commonwealth,  and  all  that  officiate  in  it. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


made,  that  all  who  administer  in  the 
government  of  men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of 
God  himself  should  have  high  and   worthy  notions  of  their 


function  and  desti: 


-Id.  lb. 


CON.SE'CTARY,  adj.  >  Lat.  Conseqvi,  (con, 
Conse'ctary,  ?j.  )and  segiii,  to  follow.) 

Sec  below  Consecute. 
Following,  consequent. 

Of  which  the  natural  consectary  is,  that  to  resolve  a  phee- 
nomenon  into  sympathy,  is  not  a'lwaies  to  take  sanctuary  in 
tile  Asylum  of  Fools. — H.  More.  Tiie  Preface  general,  p.  14. 

No  argument  but  cause 
is  but  the  eflect  of  those  ( 

Thus  he  endeavours  to  entangle  truths :  and  when  he 
cannot  possibly  destroy  its  substance,  he  cunningly  con- 
founds its  apprehensions ;  that  from  the  inconsistent  and 
contrary  determinations  thereof,  consectary  impieties,  and 
hopeful  conclusions  may  arise,  there's  no  such  thing  at  all. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

C^O'NSECUTE.  ^  Fr.  Consecutif,  consecu- 
Consecu'tion.  \tion;  It.  Conseguire ;  Sp. 
Conse'cutive.  t  Consegiiir, consecutive ;  ha,t, 
Conse'cutively.  J   Consequi,  consecutus,   (con, 

and  segui,  to  follow. )  Cominus  segui  dum  attingas; 

to  follow  so  as  to  overtake  ;  and  is  so  used  (met.) 

in  the  example  from  Burnet.     See  another  in  v. 

Collocate.      And  see  Consequence. 
To  follow  close  after,  to  pursue,  to  overtake,  to 

come  up  with,  to  reach,  to  attain,  to  gain. 

Fr.  Consecution, — a  consequence  or  consequent; 

an  order,  succession,  following ;  a  necessary  issue 

or  ensuing,  (Cotgrave.) 


For  the  force  of  consecutions  is  many  times  very  deceitfuU, 
and  such  as  may  easily  betray  our  discourse 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.ii.  8. 11. 

I  shall  only  advertise  the  reader  of  two  things;  the  one, 
that  the  Dutch  did,  indeed,  "lake  three  consecutive  voyages 
to  Nova  Zembla. — Boyle.   Wor/cs,  vol.  ii.  p.  477. 

But,  having  for  this  purpose  exposed  some  serum  of  hu- 
man blood  to  cold  air,  consccutirely,  the  serum  was  nut 
found  to  congeal,  though  some  grumous  parts  of  the  same 
blood  did,  as  has  formerly  been  noted.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p. 751. 

In  the  structure  .nnd  nrdcr- of  the  poem,  not  only  the 
prr  .(M  I.  n'  11.  11  i-  1 1'  .  .  rill  ire,  but  the  didactic  and 
illii    ■  .      -   ;    i  happily  mingled,  that  labour 

is  1    .,  :  :  1  111    attention  is  led  on  through 

3  the  original  position, 


Johnson.  Life  of  Blackmare, 


CON 


CONSE'NSE,  n. 

Cosse'n-sion. 

(/onse'nt,  v. 

Conse'nt,  n. 

Conse'nter. 

Conse'nting,  n. 

Conse'ntingly. 

Conse'ntient. 

Consenta'neous. 

Consenta'neously. 

Conse'ntment. 


Fr.  Consentir ,-  It.  Con- 
sentire  ;  Sp.  Consentir  ,- 
Lat.  Cunscnlire,  consen- 
sum ;  con,  and  sentire, 
to  think  or  feci. 

To  think  and  feel  as 
others  think  and  feel  ; 
to  be  of  the  same  mind, 
opinion,  thoughts  or  sen- 
timents ;  to  accord,  to 
concord,  to  harmonize,  to 
agree ;  and  thus — to  accede,  to  concur,  to  allow 
to  admit,  to  grant,  to  concede,  to  yield. 

Consense, — a  sense  or  feeling  in  union,  com- 
bination or  association  with  some  other  sense  or 
feeling. 


The  next  gere  folowand  of  Edward 

Leuljn  of  Walsland  into  France  lie  sent, 

The  Mountfort  douhter  to  wedde,  hir  frendes  alle  consent. 

R.Brunne,  p.  236. 


Here  now  ye  sen,  that  dedly  sinne  hath  first  suggestion 
of  the  fende,  as  sheweth  here  by  the  adder;  and  afterward 
the  delit  of  the  ilesh,  as  sheweth  here  by  Eve ;  and  after 
chat  the  consorting  of  reson,  as  sheweth  by  Adam. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

There  is  an  olde  sayed  saw,  that  a  man  enteding  to  auoyde 
the  smoke,  falleth  into  the  fyre  :  So  here,  the  quene  myndyng 
to  preserue  her  husbad  in  honour,  &  hetselfe  in  authoritie 
procured  &  consented  to  the  death  of  this  nohleman,  [the 
D.  of  Glocester]  whose  onely  deatlie  brought  to  passe  that 
thynge,  which  she  wolde  most  fayne  haue  eschewed,  and 
toke  from  her  that  iewell,  whiche  she  nioste  desired. 

Hull.  Hen.  VI.  an.  25. 

Socrates,— nat  only  bythe  aunswcre  of  Apollo,  but  also  by 
the  consenle  of  all  excellente  writers  that  folowed  hym,  and 
the  vniuersall  renoume  of  all  people,  was  approued  to  be  the 
Tvyseste  man  of  all  Grecia. 

Sir.  T  Elijot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

But  whosoeuer  was  the  manqueller  of  this  holy  man,  it 
shnll  appere,  that  both  the  murtherer,  and  the  comenter, 
had  condigne  and  not  vndeserved  ])unishment,  for  their 
bloudye  stroke,  and  butcherly  act. — Hall.  Ediv.  IV, 


10. 

Tlie  teclieth  he  on  the  tother  side  yt  whosoeuer  after  his 
baptisme  had,  &  the  story  faytli,  that  is  (sayth  he)  the  fayth 
With  which  we  belieue  the  articles  of  the  fayth  as  men  be- 
lieue  a  story  or  a  cronicle,  doe  any  deadly  sin  of  purpose, 
that  it  is  to  wit  as  he  sayth,  not  of  weakenesse  or  frailty, 
but  of  malice  orwyllingly  with  a  consenting  lo  j't  sinne:  that 
a  man  shall  neuer  after  be  forgiuen  in  this  worlde  nor  in 
none  other.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  542. 

For  he  sayde  that  nouther  he  nor  all  the  lordes  that  were 

there  of  Euglande  coulde  nat  conclude  fermely  on  no  peace, 

without  the  generall  consettlmenl  of  the  people  of  England. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  213. 

And  as  reason  is  essential  unto  law ;  so  likewise  unto 
human  lawes,  common  consent. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

When  the  wills  of  many  concur  to  one  and  the  same  action 
and  effect :  this  concourse  of  their  wills  is  called  consent,  by 
which  we  must  not  understand  one  will  of  many  men  (for 
every  man  hath  his  several  will)  but  many  wills  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  one  effect.— i^uifis.  Human  Nalure,  c.  12. 

I  say  again,  that  he  who  denies  there  are  such  spirits, 

shev/s  that  he  himselfe  hath  a  spirit  of  contradiction  in  him, 

opposing  the  current  and  conscnlient  opinion  of  all  antiquity. 

Howell,  h.iii.  Let.  23. 

But  if  by  concupiscence,  we  mean  the  second  acts  of  it, 
tliat  is.  avoidable  consentings,  and  deliberate  elections,  then 
let  it  be  as  much  condemned  as  the  apostle  and  all  the 
church  after  him  hath  sentenced  it ;  but  then  it  is  not 
Adam's  sin,  but  our  own  by  which  we  are  condemned  ;  for 
it  is  not  his  fault  that  we  chuse. 
Bji.  Taylor.  Answer  to  a  Lettc 


CON 

There  m.ny  be  a  simple  internal  energy  or  vital  auto- 
kinesie,  which  is  without  that  duplication,  that  is  included 

which  makes  a  being  to  be  present  with  itself,  attentive  to 

its  own  actions,  or  animadversive  of  them,  to  perceive  itself 

to  do  or  suffer,  and  to  have  a  fruition  or  enjoyment  of  it  self. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  159. 

A  great  number  of  such  living  and  thinking  particles 
could  not  possiblx  by  their  mutual  contact  and  pressing  and 
striking  compose  one  greater  individual  animal,  with  one 
mind  aud  understanding,  and  a  vital  consension  of  the  whole 
body  :  any  more  than  a  swarm  of  bees,  or  a  crowd  of  men 
and  women  can  be  conceived  to  make  up  one  particular 
living  creature  compounded  and  constituted  of  the  aggregate 
of  them  M.—Bentlcg,  Ser.  2. 

He  was  asked,  why  be  did  contrary  to  the  king's  authority 
within  his  kingdom,  dissuade  many,  that  they  should  not 
consent  to  the  opinion  of  the  king  and  parliament. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.   Fill.  an.  1535. 

Now  I  do  affirm  the  consentient  and  constant  doctrine  of 
the  primitive  church  to  be  this ;— that  the  souls  of  all  the 
faithful,  immediately  after  death,  enter  into  a  place  and 
state  of  bliss,  far  exceeding  all  the  felicities  of  this  world, 
though  short  of  that  most  consummate  perfect  beatitude  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  which  they  are  to  be  crowned 
and  rewarded  in  the  resurrection  :  and  so  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  souls  of  all  the  wicked  are  presently  after  death  in 
a  state  of  very  great  misery,  and  yet  dreading  a  far  greater 
misery  at  the  day  of  judgment. — Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  communication  of  the  nerves,  that 
whatever  affects  the  soul,  is  demonstrated  (whether  we  will 
or  no)  by  a  consentaneous  disposition  of  the  praecordia  within, 
and  a  suitable  configuration  of  the  muscles  and  parts  of  the 
face  without.— De/Aam.  Pliysico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  8. 

But  if  Paracelsus  did  always  write  so  consentaneously  to 
himself,  that  his  opinion  were  confidently  to  be  collected 
from  every  place  of  his  writings,  where  he  seems  to  express 
it,  I  mi-ht,  &c.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  542. 

To  reconcile  this,  the  ancient  Christian  writers  generally 
agree,  that  their  consent  ought  not  to  be  slighted. 

Jortin.  On  Ike  Christian  Itcliyion,  Dis.  1. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  such  as  cannot 

honestly  assent  to  this  formulary,  must  (if  they  aspire  to  be 

public  teachers  of  religion)  unite  themselves  with  some 

other  consentient  church. 

Hard.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Lichfield. 


CON 


CO'NSEQUENCE. 

Co'nsequenxing. 
Co'nsequency. 
Co'nsequent,  adj. 
Co'nsequent,  n. 
Co'nsequently. 
Conseque'ntial. 
Conseque'ntially. 
Co'nsequentness. 


Fr.  Consequence ;  It. 
Consequenza ;  Sp.  Con- 
sequencia ;  Lat.  Conse- 
qui,  pres.  part,  conse- 
quens,  following  with. 
See  Consecute. 

That  which   follows, 
comes   next    in    o 
in   succession,   in   con- 


rning  Original  Sin. 


They  doing  it  [making  a  contract)  without  witnesses,  r 
eiede  from  it,  either  consenlingly,  or  against  the  will  of  ( 
ilhem.— Id.  Rule  of  Coi 


moreover,  in  coupling  women  by  way  of  matrimony,  it 
would  he  a  good  law,  and  cnnsetitaneous  to  reason,  if  out 
of  all  dowrcsts  exceeding  £100.  there  should  be  two  out  of 
eveiy  cent,  deducted  and  put  into  a  common  treasury  for 
the  putting  ofl  hard  favour'd  and  poor  maids. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  7. 

■\Vhereof  Thales  being  the  head,  he  is  consentaneously 
thereunto  by  Aristotle,  made  to  be  apxti7of  Tut  TomKTnv 
*.,\ujavicit,  the  prince  and  leader  of  this  kind  of  atheistical 
phdosophy,  he  deiiving  all  things  whatsoever,  im  Homer 
littd  done  before  hiui,  from  water,  and  acknowledging  no 
Other  principle  but  the  fluid  matter. 

Cudwurlh.  Intellectual  System,  D.  123, 


;  (met. )  the  event,  the  effect,  the  result ; 
the  inference,  the  deduction. 

It  is  also  applied  emphatically ;  as  a  matter  of 
consequence;  i.  e.  of  great,  serious,  important 
consequence.  And  thus,  consequential,  (in  Fr, 
Consequcntieux,)  as  applied  to  any  person;  think- 
ing, conceiting  himself  to  be  of  great,  serious, 
important,  consequence. 

Men  shall  thinke  it  a  good  consequent. 

Frith.   Wnrkcs,  p.  6S. 

These  were  the  allyes  and  conseqt'eiites,  and  also  the  pre- 
parations of  the  one  partye,  and  of  the  other. 

Xicoll.  Thucydides,  fol.  49. 

■miether  it  suffer  not  detriment,  by  attributing  lesse  then 
of  right  helongeth  ;  the  iudgement  be  theirs,  that  vprightly 


antecedent,  he  looketh  again  for  the  consequent :  or  when  lie 
seeth  the  consequent,  maketh  account  there  hath  been  the 
like  antecedent,  then  he  callcth  both  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent,  signs  one  of  another,  as  clouds  are  signs  of 
rain  to  come  and  rain  of  clouds  past. 

Hubljs.  Human  Nature,  c.  4. 
But  if  they  demand  it,  they  are  not  to  be  denied,  only  let 
the  minister  in  general  represent  the  evij  consequents  of  an 
unworthy  participation. — Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  s.  4. 

There  are,  indeed,  such  consequences  as  are  plainly  neces- 
sary, and  those  which  in  their  first  sight  carry  in  them  no 
lesse  certainty,  then  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
immediately  derived:  Of  this  nature  are  they  which  are, 
reciprocally  deduced  from  their  certain  and  intrinsicall  causes 
to  their  effects. — Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  s.  1 1. 

Moses,  as  if  fore-seeing  the  miserable  work  that  man's 
ignorance  and  pusillanimity  would  make  in  this  matri- 
monious  business,  and  endeavouring  his  utmost  to  prevent 
it,  condescends  in  this  place  to  such  a  methodical  and 
school-like  way  of  defining  and  consequencingas  in  no  place 
of  the  whole  law  more.  Gen.  ii.  2i.— Milton.    Tetrachordon. 

■WHiich  doctrine  savourcth  very  strongly  of  anabaptisme, 
and  doth  depriue  those  of  the  effectes  and  fruites  of  the 
sacramentes,  which  haue  been  partakers  of  them  without  the 
woide  preached  when  they  were  ministred.  and  so  conse- 
quently euen  yourselfe,  for  it  is  not  like  that  there  was  a 
sermon  at  your  christening. —  Whilyift.  Defence,  p.  66G. 

Let  them  draw  the  entire  thrid  through  their  fingers,  and 
examine  the  consequentness  of  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrine 
I  deliver.— Digby.  Of  Bodies,  Ded.  B. 

For  Gildas  tells  us  the  decay  of  it  [British  nation]  began 
by  civil  wars  among  themselves,  and  high  discontents  re- 
maining as  the  consequents  of  them. — Siillingjieet,  vol.i.  S.I. 

I  think  them  [the  papists]  the  less  dangerous,  at  least  in 
appearance,  to  our  present  state;  for  not  only  the  penal 
laws  are  in  force  against  them,  and  their  number  is  con- 
temptible; but  also  their  peers  and  commons  are  ex- 
cluded from  parliament,  and  consequently  those  laws  in  no 
probability  of  beingrepealed.—Dryrfcn.    Religio  Laid,  Pref. 

All  that  is  revealed  in  Scripture  has  a  consequential  ne- 
cessity of  being  believed  by  all  those,  to  whom  it  is  proposed ; 
because  it  is  of  Divine  authority,  one  part  as  much  33 
another. — Locke.  Second  Find,  of  the  Beas.  of  Christianity. 

No  body  writes  a  book  without  meaning  something,  though 
he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  writing  consequentially,  and 
expressing  his  meaning.— .4rfrf!son.   Whig  Examiner,  No.  4. 

Wherefore  they  who  affirm,  that  to  serve  God  in  hope  of 
the  reward  which  he  hath  promised,  is  a  slavish  and  sinful 
obedience,  do  consequentially,  cast  a  very  foul  slur  upon  all 
those  eminent  patterns  and  examples  of  virtue,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  here  sets  forth  and  propounds  to  our  imitation. 
Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

The  estimation  in  which  we  stand  in  respect  to  our  neigh- 
bours, will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  excel 
or  are  inferior  to  them  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, of  which  trade  and  its  consequential  riches  must  tie 
acknowledged  to  give  the  means.— Sir  /.  Reynolds,  Dis.  9. 


ntly 


their 
euil  purpose,  who  in  seeking  to  detract  from  the  author  of 
these  discoueries,  doe  so  much  as  in  the  lietli,  wound,  deface, 
and  tread  vnder  foot  the  thing  itselfe. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  lu.  p.  666. 

And  consequently,  to  say  that  the  Pope  ca  deliuer  any 

soule  out  of  purgatory.  (If  there  were  hut  one)  is  but  a  v.iine 

lie,  except  he  can  proue  that  he  goeth  down 

preacheth  vnto  them  the  w 


I  the 


irde  of  God,  (which 
,  and  key  that  n 
one.— Frilh.    Workes.  p.  59. 


em  ( 


)  for 


Phil.  Likewise  of  consequencie.  you  (master  doctor)  must 
needs  denie,  which  vou  haue  said,  that  these  wordes.  This 
is  my  body,  being  only  spoken,  be  suliicient  to  make  the 
body  and  bloud  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  as  you  haue 
vntruely  said.— i-oa-.  Martyrs.  iVjr/A  £.ram.  of  J.  Plnlpot. 

There  are  disputes  in  Christendmne  concerning  matters 
of  greater  concernment,  then  most  of  those  opinions  that 
distinguish  sects  and  make  factions;  and  yet  because  men 
are  permitted  to  differ  in  those  great  matters,  such  evils  are 
not  consequent  to  such  differences,  as  are  to  the  uncharitable 
managing  of  smaller  and  more  inconsiderable  questions. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Introd. 

hath  so  often  observed  like  antecedents 


than  a  part]  may  be  consequ 


When! 

followed  by  like  c 


ver  he  seeth  the 


CONSE'RTION.  Fr.  Consertion ;  a  joyning, 
coupling;  interlacing,  intermingling,  (Cotgrave.) 
Some  editions  of  Young  read  conception. 

ion,  distance,  size ! 
V  exquisite! 
Divine  police. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

Fr.  Conserver ;  Sp. 
Conservar;  It.  Conser- 
vare ;  Lat.  Cunservare, 
{con,  and  servare,  from 
theGr.  Epu-eii',  todraw;) 
to  withdraw,  (sc.)  from 
harm  or  danger.  See 
Lennep. 

To  withdraw  or  shel- 
ter from  harm,  or  danger, 
or  injury ;  to  protect,  to  keep  safe,  to  guard,  to 
defend. 

Minshew  says,  conserves,  or  conserve,  things  con- 
served or  conu'ited,  as  grui^es,  cherries,  plumnies, 
&c. 

Conservatory, — a  place  for  conserving  or  shelter- 
ing plants,  &c".  which  require  such  shelter  from 
the  weather. 

Remembreth  vou  that  Jesus  Svrak  sayth  :  a  man  that  is 
joyous  and  glad  in  herte.  it  him  conserrrih  flourisliing  in  his 
age:  but  sothely  a  soi,\eful  herte  maketli  his  bones  drie. 

Chaucer,   riie  Tute  of  Melibeus, 

It  was  conserred  with  t!;e  shade,— W.  House  of  Fame,\i.u1, 


What  order,  beauty, 
Concertion  of  design 
How  complicate,  in 


CONSE'RVK,  V. 
Conse'rve,  n. 
Conse'rver. 
Conse'rvant, 
Conserva'tion. 
Conse'rvative,  adj. 
Conse'rvative,  n. 
Conse'rvator. 
Conse'rvatorv,  n. 
Conse'rvancy. 
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CON 

Ami  yel  phisike  of  his  conserve 

Maketh  many  a  restauracioii 

Unto  his  recreation. — (ioiver.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Our  general!  vsed  him  sinsularly  well,  banqueted  him 
most  royally  with  the  choyce  of  many  and  sundry  conserves, 
wines  both  sweete  and  other,  and  caused  his  musicians  to 
mal:e  him  musike.— //acA/u^i.   Foya^jcs,  vol.  iii.  p.  821. 

It  remaineth  therefore,  that  as  your  lordship  from  time  to 

time  under  her  most  gracious  and  excellent  maiestie,  haue 

shewed  yourself  a  valient  protectour,  a  careful  conseruer, 

and  an  liappy  enlarger  of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  your 

;  length  you  may  enioy  those  celestial  blessings, 

pared  for  such  as  tread 

.spire  to  such  divine  and  beroical  i 

Id.  lb.  Ep.  Ded. 

A  certain  heathen  man  could  vsc  this  saying,  that  it  was 
a  miserable  thing  to  forsake  &  betray  the  causes  why  we 
live  for  ye  conservation  of  life. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godlic  Servians,  Ser.  2. 

Vpo  this  became  he,  not  only  hys  chief  cousailour,  but 
also  the  high  bishop  of  his  soule,  and  coiiserualnur  of  his 
body,  the  preseruation  of  hys  whole  health  &  life  to  him 
committed,  oucly. Sale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Tlie  schools  say,  heavy  bodies  fall  downwards,  out  of  an 
appetite  to  rest,  and  to  conserve  tlieir  nature  in  that  place 
wliich  is  most  proper  for  them ;  ascribing  appetite,  and 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  their  conservation  (which  is 
more  tl.an  man  has)  to  things  inanimate,  absurdly. 

Ilobhs.  Leviathan,  c.  3. 


CON 


CONSI'DER,  V. 

Consi'derabi.e,  adj. 

Consi'derable,  n. 

Consi'deraeleness. 

Consi'derably. 

Consi'deran-ce. 

Con.=!i'derate,  a<ij. 

Con.si'derately. 

Considee.\'tion. 

Consi'derative. 

Consider.a'tor. 

Consi'derer. 

Consi'deuing,  n. 

Con.si'deringi,y. 


Fr.  Considcrer ;  Sp. 
Considerar ;  It.  Consi- 
derare;  La.t.  Coiisiderare, 
a  contemplatione  siderum 
videtui'  appellari,  (Fes- 
tus ;)  i.  e.  from  the  con- 
templation  of  the  stars  ,- 
''  in  vulgar  English,  from 
Star-gazing. 

To  view  with  care, 
with  attention ;  to  looli 
into  or  inspect,  to  ex- 
amine ;  to  think  of.  to 
study,  to  reflect,  tomedi- 


They'U  fetch  you  conserve  from  the  hip 
And  lay  it  softly  on  your  lip, 
a'hrough  their  nibbling  bills  they'll  chirup 
And  fluttering  feed  you  with  the  sirup. 

Drayton,  NjTIiphal  2. 

But  good  conservative  is  no  other  than  the  reception  and 
fruition  of  things  agreeable  to  our  nature;  and  this  good, 
thoui;h  it  bee  most  simple  and  native  ;  yet  it  seemes  to  be  of 
all  other  kinds  of  good,  the  softest  and  lowest. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  0.  Wats,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

The  Holv  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new  life  ; 
cr.lv  keep  the  keeper,  take  care  that  the  spirit  of  God  do  not 
depart  from  yoM.—Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Confirmation. 

r.y  how  much  thev  should  bo  more  intent  than  others, 
up.in  the  f.iir  dispensation  of  law  and  liberty  (as  such  who 
v.eie  nnt  the  oiit-.-rvalors  and  assertors  of  their  own  liberty 
oaely,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians)  by  so  much  ought 
tliey  more  diligently  to  observe  and  provide,  to  their  utter- 
mo.st  endeavours,  for  themselves  against  them,  whose  mind 
,^nd  couns-is  were  contrarily  inclined. 

Usher.  Annals,  an.  3S33. 

Virn's  sin  was  punished  by  an  expulsion  out  of  Para- 
dise, in  which  was  a  tree  appointed  to  be  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, and  a  conservatory  of  life. 

Sp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  6.  s.  1. 

For  the  amity  which,  on  their  parts,  as  they  sent  them 
word,  they  meant  to  conserve  and  maintain  with  the  em- 
peror.— Strype.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary  I.  an.  1553. 

So,  my  life,  from  this  moment,  I  shall  read  all  the  Icirned 
cooks  who  have  ever  writ,  study  broths,  plaisters,  and  con- 
serves, till  from  a  fine  lady  I  become  a  notable  wom.in. 

Tutler,  No.  53. 

If  we  take  the  angel  of  the  waters  to  be  the  guardian  or 
eonserver  of  them,  perhaps  as  the  Romans  (in  whose  empire 
St.  John  wrote)  had  special  officers  to  look  to  tlieir  aqueducts 
and  other  waters;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  upon  the 
by,  that  he  is  introduced  praising  his  and  his  fellow-spirits' 
great  Creator.— iJoyie.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  173. 

The  papacy,  as  it  hath  been  usurped  in  our  native  coun- 
try, was  either  the  procreant  or  cmtservant  cause,  or  both 
procreant  and  conservant,  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies in  the  Christian  world. 

Puller.  Moderation  of  t lie  Church  of  England,  p.  493. 

There  is  another  thing  that  doth  farther  demonstrate  the 
superintendence  of  the  great  Creator  and  conservator  of  the 
world;  and  that  is,  that  thiiiL's  of  great  and  absolutely 
necessary  use,  have  soon  and  easily  occurred  to  the  inven- 
tion of  man  ;  but  things  of  little  use,  or  very  dangerous  use, 
are  rarely  and  slowly  discovered,  or  still  utterly  undis- 
covered.— Derham.  Physico-Theoloyy,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

How  safe  and  agreeable  a  conservatory  the  earth  is  to 
vegetables  more  than  any  other,  is  manifest  from  their  root- 
ing, drying,  or  being  rendered  infecund  in  the  waters,  or 
the  air ;  but  in  the  earth  their  vigour  is  long  preserved. 

Id.  lb.  b.  X.  Note  11.  : 

All  vour  sophisters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  I 
adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the 
course  that  we  have  pursued,  who  have  chosen  our  nature 
rather  than  our  speculations,  our  breasts  rather  than  our 
inventions,  for  the  great  conservatories  and  magazines  of  our 
lights  aud  privileges. — Burhe.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


tate  upon  carefully,  attentively  ;  to  weigh  well  or 
deliberate  upon,  to  pause,  to  hesitate,  to  have  re- 
spect or  regard  to,  to  respect  or  regard ;  and  thus — 
Considerable  is, — to  be  considered;  worthy  of 
consideration,  respect,  or  regard. 

But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  wele 

My  thought,  and  seest  what  harmes  that  I  fele. 

Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upoo  ray  sore. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  2333. 

But  if  we  consider  what  wars  they  be  that  haue  made  their 
name  so  terrible,  we  shal  find  them  to  haue  ben  none  other 
then  against  the  barbarous  Moores,  the  naked  Indians,  and 
the  vnarmed  Netherlanders,  whose  yeelding  rather  to  the 
name  the  act  of  the  Spaniards,  hath  put  them  into  such  a 
conceit  of  their  mighlines,  as  they  haue  considerately  vn- 
dertaken  the  conquest  of  our  monarchic,  consisting  of  a 
people  vnited  &  alvvajes  held  sufhciently  warlike. 

Ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  135. 


This  aduertiseraent  of  Dryander,  Fraunces  didde  willinglie 
accept,  promising  hereafter  to  moderate  hiraselfe  more  con- 
sideratelie. — Fox.  Martyrs.  The  Spanish  Martyrs,  p.  848. 

Where  is  Uriell  the  angell,  which  came  to  me  at  the  fyrst  ? 
for  he  hath  caused  me  to  come  in  many  consyderacyons  and 
hye  thoughtes,  and  myne  ende  is  turned  to  corrupcyon,  and 
my  prayer  to  rebuke. — Bible,  1551.  Esdras,  c.  10. 

Consider  whose  thou  art ;  and  who ;  a  princess, 

A  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland, 

In  the  full  spring  of  youth,  and  fresh  in  beauty. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  i.  so.  2. 

For  the  sense  there  are  two  considerables :  the  motion 
made  on  the  brain,  and  the  soul's  act  consequent  thereupon, 
which  we  call  animadversion. — Glanvill.  Van.ofBoym.c  8. 

The  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary  mulct 
upon  any  one  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  entered  so  far 
into  a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil  language  to  his  brother- 
professour.     Cowley.  Essay.  The  College. 

Nor  doth  all  the  glory  that  riseth  out  of  them,  to  him,  rise 
up  to  a  considerableness  in  comparison  of  what  shall,  and 
doth,  out  of  us ;  and  especially  out  of  this  otrr  union  with 
hiva.— Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  95. 

Behold  yourselfe,  so  by  a  sonne  disdained  : 
And  then  imagine  me,  taking  your  part. 
And  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  sonne  : 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  lien.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Cave 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  l)rows. 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge.  Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Yea,  at  that  very  moment, 

Consideration  like  an  angell  came. 

And  whipt  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  ; 

Leauing  his  body  as  a  paradise. 

T'  inuelop  and  containe  celestial  spirits. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Fear  makts  a  Christian  circximspect  and  considerative 
with  himself,  how  he  may  keep  from  miscarriages  in  the 
performance  of  his  great  vo'c'A.— Hopkins,  Ser.  24. 


Yea,  with  a  spitting  po^vcr,  and  made  to  tremble 
The  region  of  my  breast,  which  forc'd  such  way, 
That  many  maz'd  coiisiderings,  did  throng 
And  prest  in  with  this  caution. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  Vllt.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Nothing  he  could  now  do  would  signify  much  toward  the 
common  safety,  unless  Kngland  could  grow  into  a  posture  of 
being  more  united  at  home,  and  more  considered  abroad, 
than  they  seemed  likely  to  be  by  the  present  course  of  our 
affairs.— 5ir  W.  Temple.  To  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Feb.2\,  1673. 

The  said  trustees  being  desired  to  have  reg.ard  in  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  piety  and  orthodoxness  of  the  parsons,  to 
their  pains  and  faithfulness  in  performing  the  work  of  their 
ministry,  to  llie  smaliuess  of  the  woith  of  their  livings,  and 
to  the  considerableness  of  income  they  yield  tlie  impro- 
priation.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.1,  p.  163.  App.  to  the  Life. 


CON 

The  choicest  books  that  Rome  or  Greece  lave  knovD, 

Her  excellent  translators  made  her  owu ; 

And  Europe  still  considerably  gains 

Both  by  their  good  example  and  tlieir  pains. 

Roscommon.  Essay  on  Translated  Ferse. 

Nay,  we  see  the  wisest  and  most  considerate  men  in  the 
world,  after  all  their  enquiries  and  specukitions  before  our 
Saviour's  time,  did  but  very  little  towards  convincing  man- 
kind of  the  certainty  of  tliose  things,  how  firmly  soever  they 
might  believe  them  themselves. — Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 

Having  at  first  entertained  a  suspicion,  that  the  v^dgar 
principles  were  less  general  and  comprehensive,  or  less  con. 
siderately  deduced  from  chymical  operations,  than  was  be. 
lieved. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 


him  who  is  invisible. — Stillingficet,  vol.  iii.  Ser. 

He  requires  no  more  from  men,  but  what  every  conside- 
rative man  knows  is  fitting  to  be  done,  whenever  he  reflects 
upon  his  actions.— /d.  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

The  king  expressed  no  more  to  them,  than  "  That  being 
a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  and  having  so  near  relation 
to  the  civil  government  and  laws  of  England,  they  would 
not  be  competent  considerers  of  it." 

Clarendon.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

Such  as  hath  been  the  brood  of  Epicuritm  and  profane 
considerers  iu  all  times,  who  have  earnestly  plodded,  and 
strained  their  wits,  to  exclude  God  from  any  inspection  or 
influence  upon  our  affairs. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

The  use  of  this  catalogue  of  Kins  is  this :  Upon  days  of 
humiliation,  especially  before  the  sacrament,  read  them 
consideringly  over,  and  at  every  particular  ask  thine  own 
heart  am  I  guilty  of  this  l—The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  p.  409. 

At  the  same  time  for  the  encouragement  of  our  Negroes, 
of  which  we  had  a  considerate  number  on  board,  we  pro- 
mised them  that  on  their  good  behaviour  they  should  have 
their  freedom. — Anson.  Voyage  round  the  World,  )i.ii.  c.  11. 

This,  with  the  other  explanations,  has  made  the  work 
considerably  larger ;  and  by  increasing  its  bulk  has  I  am 
afraid,  added  to  its  faults.— SurAe.  On  the  Sublime,  Pie!. 

We  apply  it  [enthusiasm]  through  an  indolent  custom 

to  sober  and  considerate  assertors  of  important  trutlis,  as 

readily  as  to  wild  and  extravagant  contenders  about  them. 

Byrom.  Enthusiasm 

CONSI'GN,  V.  "i       Fr.  Consigner;  It.  Consegn- 

Consigna'tion.   \  are  ;     Sp.  Consignor ;     Lat. 

Consignment.  J  Consignare,  (con,  and  signare, 
from  Signum,  a  mark  or  sigji. )  Of  unsettled  ori- 
gin, ftiinshew  says,  Consignation  is  a  signing  or 
setting  his  hand  to,  with  others;  a  sealing: — Fr. 
Consignation ;  Sp.  Consignacion.  Consigned,  in 
Shakespeare,  (Troilus  and  Cressida,)  is  explained 
by  the  commentators,  sealed.  Consigning,  in 
Hen.  IV.,  seems  equivalent  to  sanctioning,  giving 
sanction  to.  Cunsignare,  in  Low  Lat.,  is  to  im 
print  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  oil  on  the  forehead 
of  the  baptized.  See  the  examples  from  Tindall 
and  Strype,  and  also  Bp.  Taylor. 

To  sign, — to  give,  grant,  or  deliver  any  thing  for- 
mally  signed,  to  the  care,  custody,  charge,  or  use 
of  another ;  and  thus,  simply  to  give,  grant,  or 
deliver  ;  to  commit,  to  intrust. 

O  closet  garden  all  void  of  weedes  wicke 
Cristallen  well,  of  clerenesse  clere  consigned. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  to  our  Ladie. 

For  my  father  hath  consigned  and  confirmed  me  with  his 
assured  testimonie,  to  bee  that  assured  sauyng  health  and 
earnest  peny  of  euerlastyng  life. — Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  457. 

To  the  intent  that  they  laying  their  hands  upon  them, 
and  consigning  them  with  holy  chrism,  should  pray  for  them, 
that  tliey  might  be  confirmed  \n  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Strype.  Records,  No.  88.  Jiul.,i^i'  •  .  r  i  /'.,  kv:     ;,  • . 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  words,  "  >  <■? 

crvcis,  el  confinno  te,"  Sec.  with  the  .    ',  i       'lie 

cieam,  imposition  of  hands  of  the  pri  '   ' 


Id.  lb.  J, I 


Slukesly. 


A 11  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee  and  come  to  dust. 

Shakespeare.  Song  in  Cymbetine, 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite 
(As  I  before  remembred)  all  our  state. 
And  heauen  [consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince,  nor  pcere,  shall  have  iust  cause  to  say. 
Heaven  shorten  Harrie's  happy  life,  one  day. 

Id.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  V.  sc.  2. 
As  many  farwels  as  be  stars  in  heauen, 
Willi  distinct  breath,  and  consign'd  kisses  to  them, 
He  [time]  fumbles  vp  into  a  loose  adiew. 

Id.  Troyl.  ^  Cress.  Act  iv.  BC.  4 


CON 

In  baptism  we  are  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  pre- 
sented unto  him,  consigned  with  his  sacrament. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Excm])lar,  pt.  i.  Dis.  C. 

By  baptism  we  are  consli/ned  to  the  mercies  of  God  and 
tlie  graces  of  his  gospel.— /d.  10. 

To  circumcision  baptism  does  succeed  in  the  consignation 
of  the  same  covenant  and  the  same  spiritual  promises. 

Id.  lb. 


We  then  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  when,  having  taken  upon 
ourselves  the  covenant  of  baptism,  and  thereby  consecrated 
and  consigned  ourselves  to  God,  we  either  refuse  to  admit 
the  spirit  to  talie  possession  of  us,  or  haviii};  admitted  him, 
do  not  shew  that  respect,  nor  observe  that  decency,  nor 
express  that  kindness,  that  is  due  to  so  worthy  a  guest. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  3. 

But  I  assured  him  at  the  same  time,  that  though  I  were 
agreed  with  Sweden  and  Holland  to  make  him  an  offer  of 
the  concert,  yet  we  would  not  do  any  thing  towards  it  till 
he  had  powers  to  consign  the  money  immediately,  without 
any  new  dispatches  ami  difhculties  from  Brussels. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Sir  J.  Trevor. 

Many  Mahommedan  doctors  teach  that  believers  shall  all 
enter  into  a  state  of  happiness  after  the  resurrection,  some 
immediately,  others  after  certain  punishments ;  but  that 
infidels  shall  be  consigned  over  to  eternal  misery. 

Jortin.  On  Ihe  Ckristian  Religion,  Dis.  1. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  being  thereby  enabled 
to  increase  your  consignments  of  this  valuable  branch  of 


CONSI'GNIFY.     ^       Lat.  Con,  and  signifi- 
Coxsigni'ficant.       V  care  q.  signum  facere,   to 
Consignifica'tion.  j  make  a  siifn  or  mark. 
To  mark  out,  denote,  one  thing  in  addition  to 
or  combination  witli  another. 

But  I  find  not  one  of  those  words  or  any  consigniflcant  or 
equivalent  to  them,  in  all  our  Saxon  laws. 

Spelman.  Of  Feuds  and  Tenures,  pt.  ii.  p.  7. 

The  cypher,  which  has  no  value  of  itself,  and  only  serves 
(if  I  may  use  the  language  of  grammarians)  to  connote  and 
consignifg,  and  to  change  the  value  of  the  figui-es,  is  not 
several  and  various,  but  uniformly  one  and  the  same. 

Toul:e.  Diversions  of  Piirley,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

He  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time,  by  a  truely  phi- 
losophic word,  a  consignijicalion. — Harris.  PIMoiog.  Inquir. 

CONSI'MILARY.  >      Lat.  Con,  and  similis ; 
Consimi'lity.  )  Gr.  'OJua^0J,  even. 

Like,  having  like  appearances,  like  qualities. 

Nor  yet  inadequate  their  congruous  use 
Of  mucilages,  lymph,  and  lacteal  juice  ; 
The  flood  cnnsimitary  ducts  receive. 
And  glands  refine  the  separated  wave. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauly,  b.  iii. 

By  which  means,  and  their  cor.simility  of  disposition, 
there  was  a  very  conjunct  friendship  between  the  two  hro- 
thersandhim.— j4(/6fei/.  Anec.  of  Sir  W.  Malcg/i,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 

But  there  was  no  relation  at  all  between  them,  [Drs.  Sa- 
muel and  Seth  Ward]  only  the  consiniililii  of  their  disposi- 
tions, which  made  a  greater  tye  of  friendship  than  blood 
perhaps  could  io.—Wood.  Alhence  Oxun. 

CONSI'ST,  u.    ^       Fr.Consister;   Sp.Consis- 
CoNsi'sTENCE.       I  ter ;  It.  Coiisistere ;  Lut.  Con- 
CoN'si'sTENCY.       \  sistere,    (con,  and  ,9is<pre,  to 
CoNsi'sTENT.        I  stand  ;)  to  stand  or  stay  to- 
CoNSi'sTENTLY.    J  gcthcr ;    Gr.  luTacrOai. 
To  be,  stand  or  stay  together, — in  one  body,  in 
one  mass  ;  to  be,  rest,  reside,  remain,  abide  or 
continue,  in  one  fixed  or  solid  state,^in  unifor- 
mity, congruity,  or  agreement ;  to  be  uniform  with, 
agreeable  or   suitable,   fit   or  proper,   connected 
with,  concurrent  to ;  and,  emphatically,  to  be. 

Sith  that  in  change  her  choise  doth  chief  consist 
The  hauke  may  check,  that  now  comes  faire  to  fist. 

I'ncertaine  Auctors.   To  his  Lone  hauing  forsaken  Him. 

For  an  answer  understand,  right  honorable,  that  winter 
here  mentioned  covsisteth  not  in  cold  weather,  short  days, 
and  long  nights,  but  in  cold  zeal  and  affection,  and  in  short 
deuotion  towards  God,  and  in  cold  love  and  charity  towards 
our  neighbours. 

Slrype,  No.  81.  A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Q.  Mary. 

Tho'  the  use 

Of  such  set  entertainments  more  consists 
In  custom,  than  in  course;  yet  reverend  sir, 
I  am  still  made  your  servant  by  your  presence. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Wliore,  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

•  Nigh  foundtr'd  on  he  fares. 

Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 

Half  flying.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  ii. 


CON 

We  are  as  water,  weak,  and  of  no  consistence,  always  de- 
scending, abiding  in  no  certain  place,  unless  we  are  detained 
with  violence;  and  every  little  breath  of  wind  makes  us 
rough  and  tempestuous,  and  troubles  our  faces. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

Thus  also  in  practical  philosophy  there  be  some  prfcam- 

huta  operationis,   some  common  precepts  which  must  be 

instilled  into  us,  to  work  a  cvnsisioncy  in  our  tempers,  firm 

enough  for  the  undertaking  and  performing  all  moral  tasks. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  GIS. 

Though  constant  and  consistent  now  it  be, 

Yet,  when  kind  beams  appear, 
It  melts,  and  glides  apace  into  the  sea 

And  loses  itself  there.  Con'ki/    Coldness. 

If  the  union  of  the  p'lrts  contist  onh   in  rtst     it  %\ould 


1  tha 


ion  of  the  p'lrts  conti 
bagg  of  dust  \\ould  1 
larble  or  adamant  — G 


riy 


The  one  inward  in  our  mind; 
call  repentance,  (neravotn,)  an  1 
of  our  sins,  and  hatred  of  them  as  in  ik  us  hciitih  soriow 
for  them  and  resolve  to  commit  tlitm  no  inoie  And  the 
other  is  outward,  and  shews  itself  in  our  lives,  and  that  con- 
sists in  the  actual  forsaking  those  sins  vhich  we  so  resolved 
against. — Sharp,  vol.  iii  !scr  8. 

I  shall  handle  them  in  their  due  extent,  by  shewing  that 
no  one  kind  of  true  peace  is  consistent  witli  any  sort  of  pre- 
vailing wickedness  ;  whether  bv  peace  we  mean  the  peace  a 
man  hath  with  himself  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind ;  or 
the  peace  which  men  have  in  society  with  one  another. 

SUUingJlect,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

To  fancy  that  God  originally  created  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter  and  motion,  and  left  them  to  frame  a  world  at  ad- 
ventures, without  any  determinate  and  particular  view, 
design  or  direction  ;  this  can  no  way  be  defended  consis- 
tently, but  must  nf  necessity  recur  to  downright  Atheism. 
Clarke.  On  Natural  and  Reveahd  Religion. 

I  am  coming  to  consider  the  most  material  point  you 
mentini!0(l,  when  you  recommended,  in  so  high  a  tone,  the 
consistencii  of  popery,  with  the  civil  and  religious  libetties 
of  this  nation,  from  the  temper  and  example  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray. 

Hoadly.  Letters  signed  Brilannicus,  Let.  64. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  their  defection  from  the 
God  of  Israel,  wicked  and  abominable  as  it  was,  did  not 
however  consist  in  the  rejecting  him  as  a  false  God,  or  in 
renouncing  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  false  religion  ;  but  only,  in 
joining  foreign  worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the 
ritual  of  the  true  God. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  2. 

And  what  sure  m.ark  distinguishes  the  wise  ? 

Consistent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same ; 

Thy  fickle  wish  is  ever  on  the  wing. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

I  found  it  next  to  impracticable,  to  deliver  short,  un- 
adorned, didactical  sentences,  consistently  wilh  the  copious- 
ness, irregularity,  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  ode-writing. 
Hart.  Thomas  a  Kempis.  To  the  Reader. 
At  eariy  day, 

Sweet  slumber  shaken  from  her  opening  lids, 

My  lovely  Patty  to  her  dairy  hies. 

Tliere  from  the  surface  of  expanded  bowls 

She  skims  the  floating  cream,  and  to  her  churn 

Commits  the  nch.  consistence. — Dodsleg.  Agricultttre,  c.S. 

[They  t 


secure  the  unity  of  his  end. 
Burke.  Rejtectio 

CO'NSLSTORY,  adj. 
Co'nsistory,  n. 
Consisto'rial. 
Consisto'rian,  adj. 
Consisto'rian,  n. 


the  French  Revolution, 
'onsistoire ,    It. 


■^       Fr.  Co: 

and     Sp. 
V  Lat.  Cans 


Cansistorio ; 

istorium,iTom 

Locus  ubi 

rincipem  consis- 


tunt  amici  illius   et   consiliarii,   (Gesner. ) 
Consist. 

The   place  where   any  number  of  individuals 
(consisiunt)  stay,  remain,  or  abide  together. 


And  yaf  his  domes  upon  sondry  cas. 
Chaucer.  The  Doclo 


Tale,  1 


',095. 


And  [I  denounce  and  show  for  accursed]  al  those  that  let 
prelates  or  ordynaries  for  to  holde  consystory  sessyon,  or 
chnpytres,  for  to  enquyre  of  synnes,  aud  of  excesse,  in  good 
amendment  of  mannes  soul. 

Strype.  Memorials.  The  general  Sentence,  or  Curse. 

Paul  the  Fourth  was  sworn  at  his  election  to  the  papacy 

to  make  but  four  cardinalls,  which  oath  lie  presently  broke, 

in  open  consistory  maintaining  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  that 

the  pope  cannot  be  bound,  much  lesse  can  bind  himself. 

Feltham.  On  ihe  Low  Countries,  pt.  ji. 
Answere  was  returned  from  the  said  churches.  That  they 
had  beard  alreadie  of  those  consisioriall  lawes,  and  did  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  Godly  ordinances,  drawing  towards 
the  prescript  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Hooker.  Ecclcsiasikall  Polilie,  Fref. 
309 


CON 

You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismaticks  ;  for  so  you 
call  Presbyterians,  pag.  40,  and  judge  them  to  have  ener- 
vated the  king's  supremacyby  their  opinions  and  practise, 
differing  in  many  things  only  in  terms  from  pupery. 

Milton.  Brief  Notes  on  Dr.  Griffith's  Sermon. 

For  all  the  treasure  and  other  princclv  ensigns  and  impe- 
riall  ornaments,  together  with  the  prr..).-!  -im!  H:n  ronsisto- 
jjaas,  were  inclosed  within  the  mini    '    <      i     ^   i^. 


He  knew,  when  he  told  you  thi  ;:r\,ii  <t  I,  e  did  not 
appeal  from  the  sentence  given  in  ihe  ci  uii  ;u  Jeiicy,  lo 
any  consistorial  court  of  the  bishop  of  WincliesLer. 

Hoadly.  Letter  lo  Clement  Chevaltier,  Esq. 

CONSO'CIATE,  V.  "\       Lat.  Consuciare,alum; 

CoNso'ciATE,  n.  >  coti,  and  socius,  a   fol 

Consocia'tion.  J  lower,    from    sequi,    to 

follow,  (Vossius.) 

To  follow  with,  to  join  as  follower  or  cornpanion, 
to  accompany,  to  unite  with,  to  coalesce,  to  com. 
bine,  to  confederate. 

I  am  yet  willing  to  grant,  that  generally  in  nature  the 
best  outward  shapes  are  also  the  likeliest  to  be  consociatea 
with  good  inward  faculties. — Reliquiie  Wottonianee,  p.  79. 


If  that  gracious  hand  will  exempt  us  from  the  ( 
judgment  of  our  consorts  in  evil,  we  have  cause  to  bless  his 
mercy ;  but  if  his  just  hand  shall  sweep  us  away  in  the  com- 
pany of  our  wicked  consocintes,  we  have  reason  to  thank 
none  but  ourselves  for  our  sufferings. 

Sp.  Halt.  Select  Thoughts 

It  [a  duel]  is  a  consociation  of  many  the  worst  acts  that 
a  person  ordinarily  can  be  guilty  of :  it  is  want  of  charity,  of 
justice,  of  humility,  of  trust  in  God's  providence. 

Bp.  'Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  11, 

Because  the  soul  joyned  to  the  body  draws  from  the  society 
of  the  flesh  incentives  and  arguments  to  sin  ;  therefore  both 
of  them  are  punished,  as  being  guilty  of  consociation. 

Id.  On  Repentance,  c.  7.  6.  1. 

He  will  rather  conclude  that  those  fev.^  that  should  happen 
to  clash,  might  rebound  after  the  collision ;  or  if  tiiey  co- 
hered, yet  by  the  next  conflict  with  other  atoms  might  be 
separated  again,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal  vicissitude  of  fast 
and  loose,  without  ever  cnnsociating  into  the  huge  condense 
bodies  of  planets. — Bentley,  Ser.  7. 

The  3d  relates  to  a  man,  as  he  is  a  being  integrated  by  a 
human  mind  and  living  body,  strictly  associated  by  certain 
laws  of  union  or  consociation  established  b}'  God  in  this 
monadical  creature. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  731. 

With  every  wind  to  waft  large  commerce  on, 

Join  pole  to  pole,  consociate  scver'd  worlds 

And  link  in  bonds  of  intercourse  and  love 

Earth's  universal  la.mi\y.— Mallet.  Amyntor  f,-  Theodora. 

Thus  Epietetus,  a  thorough  Stoic,  if  ever  there  was  any, 
speaking  of  death  says.  But  whither  do  you  go  ?  no  where 
to  your  hurt :  you  return  from  whence  you  came,  to 
a  friendly  consociation  with  your  kindred  elements. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3 


CONSO'LE, 

Conso'ler. 
Co'nsolate, 
Consola' 
Consola'tor. 

CONSO' 
CONSO' 

Conso'lat 


I'LE,  r.  ^  VwConsoIer;  \L  Coll- 
in, solare ;  Sp.  Consolar  ; 
iTE,  V.  I  Lat.  Consoliiri ;  con,  and 
.'tion.  (_so/a/-i,    from   solus.     See 

ila'tor.  / 

i'latory,  adj.  I 

'latory,  71.  I 

■'latress.  J 


Solace. 

To  soothe  by  converse 
the  minds  or  feelings  of 
the  solitary  ;  to  comfort, 


to  solace,  to  cheer,  to  encourage,  the  lonely,  the 
forsaken,  abandoned,  or  deserted. 

She  requyred  him  to  goo  to  quene  Elizabeth  no 
senger,  but  as  one  that  came  freudelie  to  visite  am 
het.—Hall.  Rich.  III.  an.  2. 

Thynkest  thou  it  a  small  thynge  of  the  consolacions  of 
God  ?  and  are  they  wyth  thee  a  lyinge  worde. 

Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.  15. 

And  in  yeldynge  graces  to  cure  moste  consolatrice,  that 

moste  blessyd  virgyn  our  lady  saynt  Mary  :  ys  virgyne,  here 

I  agayne  salute  with  thee  secoude  of  the  foresay'd  vii.  joyes. 

Fahyan,  c.  49. 

He  also  commaunded  his  glorious  apostles  to  preach  it, 
and  confirmed  it  with  so  many  myracles,  and  did  .also  geeue 
to  the  confirming  and  writing  of  it,  the  glorious  consotaiour 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.— iarnci.  Workes,  p.  293, 

Wherin  he  reporteth  of  the  coragious 
Wordes,  that  were  moche  consolatory 
By  Eschines  rehersed,  to  the  great  glory 
Of  Demosthenes,  that  was  his  utter  fo, 
Fewe  shall  ye  fynde  or  none  that  will  do  so. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Lanrell. 

I  will  begone. 

That  pittifull  rumour  mav  report  mv  flight 

To  consulate  thine  es.i.—Shakcsp.  All's  Well,  Act  iii.  sc.  2 


CON 


,  and  much  perswasion  sought 
is  priTiy;s  tliir  sound 


atlie 


Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  uinod  from  his  complaint; 

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  ol ccinsnlalion  from  aliove. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

Fortune  foretim'd  the  dyinj;  noti-s  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  thy  consul  sole,  cunsol'd  thy  doom. 

Dri/den.  Juvenal,  s.  10. 

But,  what  may  somewhat  onsnlnle  all  men  that  honour 

vertuf.  we  do  not  discover  tlie  latter  scene  of  his  [Belisa- 

rius]   miser)'  in   authors   of    antiquity,  or   suck  as    have 

expressly  delivered  the  story  of  those  times. 

hrou-n.  fuijnr  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 
This  excellent  youni;  woman  has  nothin;;  to  coiisniaie  her- 
self with  lint  the  rcllection  that  her  sufferings  are  not  the 
effect  of  any  Ruilt  or  misconduct,  and  has  for  her  protection 
the  influence  of  a  power  which,  amidst  the  unjust  reproach 
■    1  mankind,  can  give  not  only  patience,  but  pleasure  to 


inn 


distress.— Ta/Zcr,  No.  199. 


t  that  ' 


isk  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  will 
rt'ti  word :  and  that  to.  not  only  once, 
but  again,  that  we  might  have  strong  cnnsatalioii.  and  be  the 
more  fully  assured  olit.—Bp.  Bevmdge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

My  present  employment  is  the  reviewing  some  coHJo/n/ory 
thoughts  on  the  loss  of  friends,  which  my  poor  Lady  Susan's 
death  obliged  me  to  entertain  myself  with,  and  which  I  am 
now  recruiting. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  48. 

Jlr.  Pope  retired  with  some  chagrin  to  Twickenham,  but 
OHsoled  himself  and  his  friend  with  this  sarcastic  reflexion 
-^"  We  shall  take  our  degree  together  in  fame,  whatever  we 
do  at  the  university." — Warhurton.  Life,  bij  Hard. 

In  this  season,  therefore,  of  dejection,  occasioned  by  the 
indisposition  of  my  wife,  the  dangerous  sickness  of  some  of 
my  servants,  and  the  death  of  others,  I  have  recourse  to  my 
books,  as  to  the  sovereign  consolers  of  my  sorrows. 

Melmolh.  Pliny,  b.  viii.  Let.  19. 

lIowDver,  it  affords  me  a  very  sensible  consolation,  that 
there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  the  prudence  of  your  friends 
will  be  able  to  elude  the  force  of  those  iniquitous  schemes 
which  have  been  projected  to  your  prejudice. 

Id.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  19. 

The  punishment  of  real  tyrants  is  a  noble  and  awful  act 
of  justice  ;  and  it  has  with  truth  been  said  to  be  consolatory 
to  the  human  miuA.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

CONSO'LIDATE,  y.  ^       Fr.  CmsolUler;   Sp. 

CoNso'i.iD.\TF,,  ailj.  >  Consolular  ;    It.  Con- 

Consoi.ida'tion.  )  solidare ;    Lat.  Conso- 

lidnre,  to  fix  into  one  whole,  one  mass,  (^con,  and 
solidus.      Sco  Solid.) 

To  form,  fix  or  fasten,  to  conjoin,  to  close,  to 
unite,  into  one  whole,  one  mass  ;  to  render  firm, 
hard,  compact,  confirmed.     See  To  Soulder. 

In  so  moche  that  it  seemeth,  that  no  operation  or  affairs 
may  be  perfecte,  nor  no  science  or  arte  complete,  except  ex- 
perience be  there  vnto  added,  wherby  knowledge  is  ratyfied, 
and  (as  I  mought  saye)  consoliilate. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governorr,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

Consyderynge  the  vtilitie  in  rydynge  great  horses,  it  shall 
be  necessary  (as  I  haue  sayde)  that  a  gentylman  do  lerne  to 
ryde  a  great  and  fierce  horse  whyles  he  is  tender,  and  the 
brauncs  and  sinewes  of  his  thighes  not  fully  consolidate. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  17. 

Sometimes,  they  find  the  mines  not  yet  consolidated  and 
digested  throughly  into  metal ;  when,  by  their  experience 
knowing  after  l\ow  many  years  they  will  be  ripe,  they  shut 
them  up  again  till  Wxenl—Diyby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  14. 

Take  a  wanton  garish  loose  spirit,  let  him  be  but  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  whom  he  feares  and  reverenceth,  and 
it  consolidates  \\\Ta.— Goodwin.  Vanity  of  Thoughts,  p.  46. 

We  are  divided  between  good  and  evil ;  and  all  our  good 
or  bad  is  but  a  disposition  towards  either,  but  then  the  sin 
is  arrived  to  its  state  and  manhood  when  the  joyuts  are 
grown  stiff  and  firm  by  the  cimsolidation  of  a  habit. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  5.  s.  3. 

And  yet  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  far  enough 
from  making  the  extension  of  body  (which  is  the  cohesion 
of  its  solid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  shew  wherein 
consisted  the  union  or  consolidation  of  the  part  of  those 
bonds  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  least  particle  of  matter 
that  exists.— ioc/.c.  Cn  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

The  last  thing  considered  by  the  board  of  controul  ^mong 
the  debts  of  the  Carnatick,  was  that  arising  to  the  East- 
India  Company,  which  after  the  provision  for  the  cavalry, 
and  the  consolidation  of  1777,  was  to  divide  the  residue  ol 
the  fund  of  480,000/.  a  year  with  the  lenders  of  17G7. 

Burke.  Speech  on  tlie  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts 

CONSONANT,  adj.  \       Fr.  Consonance  ,-    It. 
Co'.NSONANT,  n.  I    Consonanza  ;  Sp.  Con- 

Co'nsonancr.  >  .sonancia  ;    Lat.  Coiiso- 

Co'nsonancy.  I  nare,  (con,  and  sonarc. 

Co'nsonantly.  J  perhaps  from    tonarc, 


CON 

this  from   Tofo-fu',   intrndoro,    et  spociatim 
:m  vol  .'ionum   intendero,)  Vossius.      Sec  the 
quotation  from  Wilkins. 

Sounding-  together,  sounding  in  unison,  uniting 
in  sound,  symphonious,  harmonious,  concordant ; 
and  thus,  agi-ecing,  consisting  with. 

r  in  y»  Scriptures  is  no  cofuse  ordre,  but  a  cBfourme  & 
inanl  ordre,  one  chaptre  alwais  approuyng  &  declarynge 
an  other. — Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  55. 

Yet  I  think  that  confessicm  is  not  necessarily  deduced  of 
ripture,  nor  commanded  as  a  necessary  prescript  of  Scrip- 
re,  and  yet  it  is  mucli  consonant  to  the  law  of  God,  as  a 

thing  willed,   not  commanded.  —  Burnet.    Records,  b.  iii. 

'':).  21.  Concerning  the  Sacraments,  Quest.  15. 

For  wheras  all  y«  olde  holy  doctours  &  saintes  of  euery 
e.  write  so  full  &  so  whole.  &  so  consonantly  togithcr 
against  al  kindes  of  scismes  &  heresies,  &c. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  829. 

The  British  language,  which  our  vowels  wants, 
And  jars  so  much  upon  harsh  consonants, 
Comes  with  such  grace  from  thy  mellifluous  tongue, 
As  do  the  sweet  notes  of  a  well-set  song. 

Drayton.  Queen  Catherine  to  Owen  Tudor. 

As  in  every  thing  else,  beauty  and  favour  is  composed  and 
framed  (as  it  were)  of  many  members  meeting  aiul  concurring 
in  one,  and  all  together  at  the  same  time,  and  that  by  a  cer- 
taine  simmetry,  consonance,  and  harmony. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  50. 

Which  could  we  suppose  in  a  single  instance  ;  yet  a  mul- 
titude of  musical  consonancies  would  be  as  impossible,  as  to 
play  a  thousand  tunes  upon  a  lute  at  once. 

GlaneiU.  Tlie  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

If  I  may  have  leave  to  do  consonantly  to  what  I  am  taught 
to  believe,  I  must  confess  myself  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  sin,  and  therefore  must  obey. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repeiilancc,  Pref. 

Give  me  leave  to  present  you  [Lord  Carbery]  with  her 
[Lady  Carbery's]  i)icture,  drawn  in  little  and  in  water-colours, 
sullied  indeed  with  tears,  and  the  abrupt  accents  of  a  real 
aiidco«so«a«(  sorrow.— /J.  Funeral  Sermon,\Lady  Carbery.) 

They  all  plead  Scripture  for  what  they  say  :  and  each  one 
pretends,  that  his  opinion,  be  it  ever  so  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous, is  consonant  to  the  words  there  used. 

lip.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  G. 

Those  letters  are  styled  consonants,  in  the  pronouncing  of 
which  the  breath  is  intercepted  by  some  collision  or  closure, 
amongst  the  instruments  of  s])eech. 

Wilkins.  On  a  Heal  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  12. 

Soft  sigh'd  the  flute  ;  the  tender  voice  was  heard. 
Warbling  the  varied  heart ;  the  woodlands  round 
Apply'd  their  quire ;  and  winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.  Thomson.  Sjiring. 

Sin  discomposeth  all  the  consnnancy  in  man,  making  a  dis- 
cord between  flesh  and  blood,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  evil, 
and  linally  of  the  last  of  all  dissonancies,  which  is  death. 

Taller,  No.  274. 


made  for  him,  that  he  made  the  sun 
itself  stand  still,  and  at  another  time  to  go  back,  and  divers 
times  made  part  of  the  universe  forget  their  nature,  or  act 
contrary  to  it. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

This  severe  vengeance  on  enormous  oflendcrs  was  be- 
lieved, not  only  consonant  to  the  rules  of  human,  but  to  be 
the  object,  and  to  make  the  esi>ecial  care  of  the  Divine  jus- 
tice.—//urd.  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

His  stanzas  .are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes  ;  the  ode  is 
finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and  conse- 
quently before  it  can  receive  pleasure  from  their  consonance 
and  recurrence. — Johnson.  Life  of  Gray. 

Though  these  consonancies  chyming  in  the  writer's  head, 
he  might  not  always  be  aware  of  the  imitation. 

Hard.  On  the  Marks  of  Imitation. 


CONSO'PITE,  V. 
CONSO'PITE,  adj. 

Consopia'tion. 
lull  to  sleep. 


V  1.  e.  .« 
/      To 


Lat.  Consopirr,  Hum, 
bring  on  sleep,  to 
ight  it  to  passe  for  the 


Wherefore  Divine  providence  brought  i 
good  of  the  man,  and  that  he  might  more  vignrouslv  and 
fully  be  enrich'd  with  delight,  that  the  oiicratinns  of  the 
masculine  faculties  of  the  soul  were  for  a  while  well  slaked 
and  consopited.    Henry  More.  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  2. 

Both  will  and  intellect  that  worketh  best. 
When  sense  and  appetite  be  consopife. 
And  grosser  phansie  lull'd  in  silent  rest. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  c.  1.  s.  20. 

And  thus  now  the  body  is  gotten  uppermost,  the  lower 
Qualities  have  greater  exercise  and  conunand  then  the 
higher,  those  being  very  vigorously  aivakened,  and  these 
proportioiiably  shrunk  up,  and  consopited. 

Glamill.  Pre-cxistence  of  Souls,  c.  H. 
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One  of  his  lordship's  maxims  is.  that  a  total  at.stinenca 
from  intemperance  or  business,  is  no  more  philosophy,  Ihan 
a  total  consopiation  of  the  senses  in  repose. 

Pope.  To  Mr.  Digly,  Let.  10 

CO'NSORT.     Sec  Co.NCKnT. 

CONSPI'CUOUS.  ^     \t.  Cospicuo ;  LntCon- 
CoNspi'ccousi.v.  I  xiKCiiHS,    (quod  ab   om- 

CoNSPi'ci'oi's.NEss.      >  nibus    con.'^pirilur,    that 
Conspicl'ity.  j  which  is  visible  by  all,) 

CoNsrECTL''iTY.  J  from  conspicere,  conspec- 

turn  ;  con,  and  .spccrrc,  to  sco,  to  look. 

Tliat  may  be  seen  ;  scon  plainly,  clearly  ;  from 
its  situation  ;  and  thus,  eminent;  from  its  appear- 
ance, and  thus,  bright :  and  thus,  generally — 

Eminent,  remarkable,  distinguished,  bright,  bril- 
liant, famous,  celebrated,  renowned. 

Their  modesty  likewise,  whether  with  respect  to  them- 
selves, or  others,  is  cnnsjiicuous.  In  enumerating  the  apo- 
stles, Mark  and  Luke  put  Matthew  before  Thomas  :  but 
Matthew  gives  him  the  precedeiu'y  to  himself. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  V.  c.  2. 

In  those  vacant  rooms 

First  you  succeed,  and  of  the  wheeling  orb, 
In  the  most  eminent  and-  conspicuous  point 
With  dazzling  beams  and  spreading  magnitude 
Shine  the  bright  pole-star  of  this  hemisphere. 

Carew.  A  Masque  at  Whitehall,  an.  1633. 

To  w.alk,  that  is  to  go  about  conspicuously  in  the  sight  of 
all  men,  breaking  forth  into  works,  (as  the  sun  after  the 
dispersions  of  a  mist  or  cloud)  whereby  all  men  see  and  ac- 
knowledge his  faith  and  obedience. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  666. 


Austm  says,  is  not  true.  2, 
ere  nothing  to  your  purpose, 
11  one,  not  to  be,  and  not  to  be 


I  answer;  1.  All  that 
Though  this  were  true, 
unless  you  will  conceive 
conspicuously  visible. 

Chillingworth.  Religion  of  Protestanls,  c.  5.  pt.  i. 

A  matchlesse  sepulchre. 

The  sacred  boast  of  the  .\ch.-eiens  raisd 
Vpon  the  Hellespont ;  where  most  it  seisd 
(For  height,  aiui  conspicuily)  tlie  eies 
Of  liuing  men,  and  their  posterities. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Cdyssey,  b.  xxiii. 

Men.  What  harme  can  your  becsome  [bisson]  conspec- 
tuities  gleane  out  of  tb.is  character;  if  1  be  knowne  well 
enough. — Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

A  man  I  thought  deserving  to  be  crnwn'd; 
First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight, 
Nor  less  conspicuous  hy  his  native  light. 

Dryden.  Siyismonda  §•  Guiscardo. 


If  there  be 
Clarke. ' 


;  now  such  a  power  actually  and  conspi.- 
in  the  world,  then,  &'c. 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Prop.  14. 


The  conspicuousness  of  which  quality  [inoflensiveness]  in 
pigeons  hath  made  them  though  erroneously,  be  supposed  to 
have  no  gall.— JBoi/fc.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

They  affect  singularity,  for  want  of  any  thing  else  that  is 
singular ;  and  finding  in  themselves  strong  desires  of  con- 
spicuousness, with  small  abilities  to  attain  it,  they  are  re- 
solved with  F.rostatus,  that  fired  Diana's  temple  to  be  talked 
of  for  having  done  so,  to  ac(|uire  that  eonsiderablencss  by 
their  sacrilege,  which  they  must  despair  of  from  their  owti 
parts —/rf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

You  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  of  my  zeal  to  serve 
you  :  of  which  I  have  given  many  conspicuous  testimonies 
in  this  province,  as  well  as  at  Rome. 

Melmolh.  Cicero,  M.  vi.  Let.  1. 


ad/. 


coNSPr 

CoXSPl'llE 
CoNSri'RA 

CoNSPinA' 

CoNSn'liATOIl. 

Conspi'racv. 

Conspi'rement. 

Conspi'ringi.y. 
Spirarc  from  the  A 
Dut,  Sj.  ..,>.■)    ^'..M 


scare 
mak( 
Dr.  , 

To  CVllSpt 


Fr.  Conspircr ,-  Sp.  Con- 
spirav;  It.  Con f pirate ,■  Lat. 
Conspirare,  {con,  and  spi- 
rarc, to  breathe ; )  as  it 
were  to  breathe  together  in 
one  action,  to  agree  or  con- 
sent with  one  breath,  (Min- 
shew. )  Tooko  derives 
i.  Spiri-an,  (  Gcr.  Spcircn  ,- 
1,  to  spcir  or  spire.  "  To 
..  or  trace;  to  inquire,  and 
( .-^oniner.  )  For  Spcir  see 
AspHfF,  and  Spirit. 
thin,  will  bo  to  search  or  seek  afte 


or  pursue  eagerly,  ambitiously,  in  union  with 
others;  to  join,'  unite,  agree,  combine,  concert, 
complot,  confederate,  in  the  same  pursuit ;  for 
the  attainment  or  acquisition  of  the  same  end  or 
object. 

From  ihcnnes  forth  the  Jewes  ban  conspired 
This  innocent  out  cjf  tl-.is  world  to  chace. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tate,  V.  13,«5. 


CON 

Whan  shapen  was  all  hir  conspirarie 

Fro  point  to  point,  how  that  his  lecherie 

Parformed  shulde  be  ful  sotilly, 

As  ye  shul  here  it  after  openly, 

Home  goeth  this  cherl  that  highte  Claudius. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  12,081. 
Symon,  which  was  made  their  espie 
Within  Troie,  as  was  conspired, 
Whan  tyme  was,  a  token  fired.— Goit'cr.  Con.  A.b.i. 
But  suche  a  false  conspiremenl 
Thouijh  it  be  priue  for  a  throwe, 

God  wolde  not  it  were  vnknowe.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Go  sister,  and  go  tel  my  wordes  to  my  disdainfuU  foo : 
I  was  not  she  that  did  conspire  with  Greekes  to  Troy  to 

goo. — Phaer.  rirgill.  JEneidos,  b.  iv. 

For  we  see  such  miseries,  hange  ouer  the  whole  state  of 

common  wealth,  through  the  great  misorder  of  )'our  sedicion, 

thai  it  maketh  vs  much  to  reioyce  that  we  liaue  bene  neither 

parteners  of  your  doings  nor  canspircrs  of  your  counsayles. 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

But  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  certaine  Jewes  made  a  conspi- 

rncion,  andcursed  theraselues  to  the  deuyll  and  to  damnacion 

yf  they  did  eyther  eate  or  drynke,  before  they  had  slayne 

Paule.— !7rfa;.  Actes,  c.  23. 

And  finally  those  of  the  people  were  strongest  at  the  gates, 
so  that  they  wold  not  suftre  them  to  be  ojenedde.  In  such 
sorte,  that  the  conspyratours  could  not  execute  their  trahi- 
sone.— A'JcoK.  Thucydides,  fol.  111. 

But  the  serpent  Idre  of  enuy  and  false  conspyrncy,  whiche 
euer  burned  in  the  harte  of  Edricus,  was  kyndeled  so  sole, 
that  of  pure  force  it  must  breke  out  vpon  a  lyglit  flambe. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  204. 
It  hath  bene  the  vsuall  practise  of  all  sectaries  and  especiallie 
Anabaptists,  who  count  them  all  as  wicked,  and  vngodlie, 
as  vvorldlinges,  and  men  pleasers,  as  idle  and  slouthfull,  that 
conspire  not  with  them  in  their  confused  platforme. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  Pref.  p.  5. 
Stand  ye  secure  ye  safer  shrubs  below. 

In  humble  dales,  whom  heav'ns  do  not  dispight ; 
Nor  angry  clouds  conspire  your  overthrow 
Envying  at  your  too  disdainful  height. 

£p.  Hall.  Satires.  A  Defiance  to  Envy. 
He  fell  a^aine  into  another  newe  trouble  and  daunger ; 
being  called  into  question  as  one  of  Cataline's  con.'ipiracie, 
both'  before  the  questor  Novivs  Niger  in  his  house,  and  that 
by  L.  Vettivs  who  approached  him ;  and  also  in  the  senate, 
by  P.  Cvrivs  unto  whom  for  that  he  detected  first  the  plots 
and  designments  of  the  conspiraiours,  were  rewards  ap- 
pointed by  the  state. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  7. 

Thou  art  a  traitor ; 

False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father, 
Conspiranl  'gainst  tliis  high  illustrious  prince. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
'Twere  now  time  to  reduce  this  operation  to  practice,  and 
shew  you,  1.  What  directions  conscience  is  able  to  aiford 
from  every  of  those  laws  for  the  ruling  of  all  actions  of  that 
kind :  and  secondly,  what  an  harmony  and  conspiration 
there  is  betwixt  all  these  laws,  one  mutually  aiding  and  as- 
sisting the  other,  and  not  violating  and  destroying. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
But  these  conspirers  couched  all  so  clene 
Through  close  demeanour,  that  their  wiles  did  weane 
ily  heart  from  doubts,  so  many  a  false  deuice 
They  forged  fresh,  to  hide  their  enterprise. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  406. 
Whosoever  shall  put  away,  either  violently  without  mutual 
consent  for  urgent  reasons,  or  conspiringly  by  plot  of  lust, 
or  cunning  malice,  shall  put  away  for  any  sudden  mood,  or 
contingency  of  disagreement,  which  is  not  daily  practice  but 
may  blow  soon  over,  and  be  reconcil'd,  except  it  be  fornica- 
tion ;  that  man,  or  that  pair,  commit  adultery. 

Milton.   Tetrachordon. 
Roaring  she  tears  the  air  with  such  a  noise 
As  well  resembled  the  conspiring  voice 
Of  routed  armies,  when  the  field  is  won  ; 
To  reach  the  ears  of  her  escaped  son. 

Waller.  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  c.  3. 
I  know  thou'lt  say,  my  passion's  out  of  season, 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 

Addison.  Calo,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
That  those  three  [the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father,  and  Son] 
joyned  and  confederated  (as  it  were)  are  conspiringly  propi- 
tious and  favourable  to  us.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34. 
Then  shall  thou  find,  whilst  friends  with  foes  conspire 
To  give  more  proof  than  virtue  would  desire, 
Thy  danger  chiefly  lies  in  acting  well ; 
No  crime's  so  great  as  daring  to  excel. 

Churchill.  Epistle  to  W.  Hogarth. 
Is  it  alien  to  the  office  of  a  good  member  of  parliament, 
when  such  practises  increase  and  when  the  audacity  of  the 
conspirators  grows  with  their  impunity,  to  point  out  in  his 
place  their  evil  tendency  to  the  happy  constitution  which  he 
13  chosen  to  guard? 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whir/s. 

I  shall  here,  with  the  utmost  veracity,  give  a  short  account 

of  Catiline's  conspiracy  ;  a  memorable  attempt,  both  for  the 

enormous  wickedness  of  it,  and  the  danger  it  threatened. 

Rose.  Sttllust    The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 

VOL.  I. 
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CONSPISSA'TION.  Lat.  Conspixsare,  (con, 
and  spissare,  to  thicken  ;)  spissits,  a  (tttiSj/os,  quod 
est  densus,  obscurus. 

Denseness,  thickness. 


CO'NSTABLE,  n.  "\       Fr.  Connetable  ;  It.  Co- 

Co'nstabless.  I  nestabile;    Sp.  Condesta- 

Consta'blerie.  V  bile.      Verstegan  and  Sir 

Co'nstaeleship.         I  T.  Smith  think  that  this 

Const.\'eulatory.  J  word  might  more  rightly 
be  hingstable,  {King  in  A.  S.  Cuning.  )  Cohimen  re- 
gis, the  support  or  stay  of  the  king.  (See  the 
quotation  from  Sir  T.  Smith. )  Spelman,  Menage, 
Du  Cange,  Vossius,  and  Skinner,  agree  that  it  is 
a  corruption  of  comes  stabuli,  "  an  officer,"  as 
Blackstone  observes,  "  well  known  in  the  empire  ; 
so  called,  because  like  the  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters  of  chi- 
valry, tilts,  tournarnents,  and  feats  of  arms,  which 
were  performed  on  horseback,"  (Com.  i.  355.) 

Manie  flowe  to  churche,  &  the  constable  vnnethe 

Atariide  [return'd]  aliue,  &  manie  were  ibrogt  to  dethe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  530. 

The  constable  and  dame  Hermegild  his  wif 

Were  payenes,  and  tliat  contree  every  wher  ; 

But  Hermegild  loved  Custance  as  hire  lif ; 

And  Custance  hath  so  long  sojourned  ther 

In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tere. 

Til  Jesu  hath  converted  thurgh  his  grace 

Dame  Hermegild,  constiiblesse  of  that  place. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  halves  Tale,  v.  4953. 

Than  drede  had  in  her  bailly 

The  keeping  of  the  conslablery 

Toward  the  north  I  vnderstond.— /</.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

Than  the  constable  went  forthe,  and  then  cam  in  diuerse 
seculers  and  they  scorned  me  on  euery  syde,  and  manassed 
me  greatly.— 5/a(e  Trials.  W.  Thorpe,  an.  1407. 

Bicause  he  had  nat  the  Jlartell,  whiche  is  the  token  of  the 
offyce  of  the  conslablery  as  he  was  sommoned  to  do;  there- 
fore the  ofFyce  was  vacant  and  voyde. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronijcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  193. 
The  same  thing 

In  a  low  constable  and  in  the  king 

I  reverence.  Donne.  To  the  Countesse  of  Salisbury. 

This  king  granted  unto  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  to 
William  and  his  successors,  the  custody  of  constableship  of 
the  castle  of  Rochester  for  ever.— £«isr.  Chron.  Hen.  I. 

Constable  seemeth  to  me  to  come  of  our  old  English  worde 

Kinning,  vilxich  is  kinning-stable.  as  yee  would  say,  a  man 

established  by  the  king  for  such  thinges  as  appertaine  to 

pleas  of  the  crowne,  and  conseruation  of  the  kiuges  peace. 

Sir  T.  Smith.  The  Commonwealth,  b.  u.  c.  25. 

The  Connestable  is  the  chief,  superiourand  Generalissimo 
over  the  Armies  of  France. — Evelyn.  Slate  of  France. 

Which  office  and  constableship  were  granted  upon  his  de- 
cease, to  Sir  William  Pickering.  Knt.  a  worthy  and  honor- 
able gentleman,  and  employed  much  in  embassies,  with  all 
the  fees  and  profits  thereunto  accustomably  arising,  together 
with  the  herbage  and  panage  of  the  park  thereto  belonging. 
Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1709. 

A  great  deal  was  said,  both  at  the  bar  by  lawyers,  and  at 
the  debate  of  the  house,  upon  the  point  of  jurisdiction  and 
of  the  exemption  of  a  constabulatory. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 

CO'NSTANT.arf,". -\        Vr.Constairt;  IL  Con- 

Co'nstantly.  I  stante ;     Sp.     Constante ; 

Co'nstaxce.  V  Lat.  Constans,  pres.  part. 

Co'nstancy.  I  of  constare,  to  stand  to- 

Co'nstantness.  J  gether,  {con,  and  stare, 
to  stand.) 

Standing  together,  (sc.)  firmly,  fixedly,  steadily, 
without  change  or  variation  ;  and  thus,  firm,  fixed, 
steady,  unchanging,  unvarying. 

No  more  of  this  make  now  I  mentioun. 

But  to  Grisilde  agen  I  wol  me  dresse, 

And  telle  hire  Constance,  and  hire  besinesse. 

Chancer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  3884. 

And  last  of  all  he  was  called  before  the  bishoppes  in  a 
common  asseniblye  at  London,  where  he  so  constantly  de- 
fended himselfe  that  he  had  preuailed,  if  he  might  haue  bene 
heard,  as  indeed  he  was  not.— Frith.  Workes.  Life,  p.  3. 

The  fire  it  cannot  frese, 
For  it  is  not  his  kinde  ; 

Nor  true  love  cannot  lese 
The  Constance  of  the  minde. 

Surrey.  The  Louer  excuseth  Himself,  SfC. 

These  things  we  [Saxony  and  Hesse]  now  repeat,  that  a 
testimony  might  remain  with  the  king,  signed  by  us  :  that 
he  might  not  doubt  of  our  cmstancy. 

Strype.  Records,  No.  103.  To  the  King. 


CON 


iliiche  reward  shal  be  geuen  them  at  the  general  ; 

of    the   bodyes :    yet   haue  they  deserued  perpetuall 


prayse  for  the 


softheyrfayth.— Urf<z;.  Heb. 


The  ancient  churches  in  the  time  of  the  first  persecutions, 
cannot  shewe  a  more  famous  :  whether  wee  doe  behold  the 
force  of  his  faith,  his  firme  and  stedfast  constantnesse,  the 
inuincible  strength  of  his  spirit,  or  tlie  cruel  and  horrible 
tormentes.— i^u,r.  Martyrs.   W.  Gardiner,  p.  1241. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 

He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 

And  tlierein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil. 

That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Yet  that  every  individuall  should  necessarily  yeeld  weaker 

and  worser  seede  for  the  propagation  of  the  species  then 

itself  was  generated  of,  that  I  constantly  beleeve  can  never 

be  proved. — Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  223. 

Using  all  his  skill. 

By  his  black  hellish  ministers  to  vex 
All  worthy  men,  and  strangely  to  perplex 
Their  constancy,  thereby  them  so  to  fright, 
That  tl'.ey  should  yield  them  wholly  to  his  might. 

Drayton.  To  Mr.  W.  Brown. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none) 
The  rest  she  scorn'd,  but  hated  him  alone; 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd  ; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 

Dryden.  Ttteodore  8;  Honoria. 
Thus  the  wise  nightingale,  that  leaves  her  home, 
Her  native  wood,  when  storms  and  winter  come. 
Pursuing  constantly  the  cheerful  spring. 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  music  bring. 

Waller.  To  Sir  W.  D'Acenant. 
^V^lyhave  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind, 
\A'ho  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  i.  sc.  ,1. 

Honourable  indeed  is  that  approbation  which  is  bestowed 
by  those  who  have  themselves  been  the  constant  object  of 
universal  applause. — Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  vi.  Let.  10. 

Let  temp'rance  constantly  preside 
Our  best  physician,  friend,  and  guide  ! 

Cotton.  Health,  Vision  3. 

This  Divine  favour  was  not  confined  to  the  three  first 
centuries  :  it  hath  been  extended  to  multitudes,  who  since 
that  lime  have  fallen  innocent  victims  to  Antichristian  ty- 
ranny, and  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  religion  with 
as  much  constancy  as  the  ancient  Christians. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

CONSTE'LLATE,  v.  ■)     Fr.  Constellation  ;  It. 

Constella'tion.  f  Constellazione  ;       Sp. 

Constellacion ;  the  Lat.  Constellatus  and  constel- 
laiio,  (con,  and  .stella,  a  star,)  are  not  of  classical 
authority.  Constellatio  is  used  by  Ammianus. 
(See  the  quotation  from  Holland's  translation.) 
Constellatus,  by  Trebellius  Pollio.      A  constellation 

An  cssembly  or  collection  of  many  stars  ;  of  the 
light,  of  the  brilliancy  of  many  stars  ;  of  light  and 
brilliancy. 

To  be  bore  oth'  bygete.  in  suche  constellacion. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  230. 

Som  wikke  aspect  or  disposition 

Of  Satume,  by  som  constellation. 

Hath  yeven  us  this.— CAaacer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  iOdO. 

And  nethles  yet  some  men  write 

And  sayn  fortune  is  to  wite  : 

And  some  men  holde  opinion, 

That  it  is  constellacion, 

Whiche  causeth  all  that  a  man  doothe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

He  cursed  his  fate  or  constellation,  and  wished  that  he 
had  neuer  comen  to  Athenes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr.  b.  ii.  c.  1? 

So  these  scattered  perfections  which  are  divided  among 
the  several  cantons  of  created  beings,  were,  as  it  were,  ccn- 
stellaled  and  summ'd  up  in  this  epitome  of  the  greater 
■world,  Man.— GianriH.   f'anity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1. 

What  artist  now  dares  boast  that  he  can  bring 

Heav'n  hither,  or  constellate  any  thing, 

So  as  the  influence  of  those  stars  may  be 

Imprison'd  in  a  herb,  or  charm,  or  tree. 

And  do  by  touch  all  which  those  stars  could  do  ? 

Donne.  An  Anatomy  of  tlic  World. 

Up,  up,  fair  bride,  and  call 

Thy  stars  from  out  their  several  boxes,  take 

Thy  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds  forth  and  make 

Thyself  a  cons(<;«a(ion  of  them  all. — Id.  Epilhalcmium. 

Among  the  papers,  there  was  found  the  horoscope  of  one 
Valens,  and  when  he  was  charged  often  thus  farre,  namely 
why  he  had  calculated  the  constellation  of  theprince  [ValensJ, 
he  promised  to  shew  by  good  and  evident  proofes,  that  it 
was  his  own  brother  Xalens.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  362. 
3  F 
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And  you  will  not  much  wontler.  that  I  place  this  virtue 
among  those  that  constellate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  heroic 
miai.—Boi/le.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  561. 

There  is  extant  in  the  scripture,  to  them  who  know  how 
to  consleltale  those  lights,  a  very  excellent  body  of  moral 
precepts.— /d.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

These  are  the  single  stars  which  are  sprinkled  through 
the  JJneis ;  but  there  are  whole  constellatimis  of  them  in 
the  fifth  book.— Drj/dea.  Discourse  on  Epick  Poetry. 

He  who  is  solicitous  for  his  own  improvement  must  not 
be  limited  by  local  reputation,  but  select  from  every  tribe  of 
mortals  their  characteristical  virtues,  and  constellate  in 
himself  the  scattered  graces  which  shine  single  in  other 
me-a.— Rambler,  No.  201. 

He  [Locke]  would  have  seen  that  the  only  composition 
WHS  in  the  terms ;  and  consequently,  that  it  was  as  improper 
to  speak  of  a  complex  idea,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a  constel- 
lation a  complex  star.— roote.  Div.  of  Purley,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

CON.STERNA'TION.  Fr.  Consternation ;  Lat. 
Consternare,  of  the  same  origin  as  Consternere. 
Slerno  from  stoma,  by  svTicope  from  (rTopsmvw, 
and  that  from  aropea ;  arop-iiv,  to  throw  or  lay 
flat. 

Consternation  is  applied  to  that  dejection,  that 
prostration,  that  inert  helplessness  of  mind,  which 
is  caused  by  fear,  by  astonishment ;  to  that  stupor 
of  the  faculties,  which  is  caused  by  surprise, 
amazement  or  wonder.  And  thus,  to  the  fear  itself, 
to  astonishment,  surprise,  amazement,  wonder. 

When  accidents  like  thieves,  unthnught  on,  set  upon  us ;  the 

consternation  gives  the  deeper  vionni.—Fellliam,  pt.i.  Res.5. 

Tliis  increased  the  consternation  and  belief  in  every  body, 

th-'t  there  was  nothing  but  immediate  death  to  be  expected  ; 

which  made  all  endeavour,  might  and  main,  to  escape  away. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  y  1.   an.  1551. 

We  now  thought  all  danger  was  over,  but  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  just  as  the  man  in  the  chains  had  cried  "seven- 
teen fithom"  the  ship  struck.  The  shock  threw  us  all  into 
the  utmost  consternation.— Cook.   Foyage,  vol.i.  b.  u.  c.  4. 

Consternation  :  this  species  of  fear  is  a  strong  forboding  of 
tremendous  evils,  which  are  likely  to  follow  misfortunes  that 
have  already  taken  place.— Coi;an.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

CO'NSTIPATE,  V.  \      Lat.  Constipare,  atum, 
Constipa'tion.  S  (co".    and     stipare ,)     a 

(TTeiyS-Eiy,  fortasse  Graeco  verbo,  ( Varro,  lib.  iv. ) 

STeiS-eii/,  calcare,  to  tread  or  trample  upon  :  cal- 

cando  comprimere,  et  condensare  ; 

To  compress,  to  condense,  to  thicken,  to  cram 

or  squeeze  close,  to  close  or  stop  up. 


It  helpeth  squynances,  or  quyncis 


I  the  throte,  and  de 


eolueth  the  constipations  or  stoppinges  made  of  all  places 
the  places  be  scarified.- Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helili,  b. 


As  Themison,  and  his  old  sect  of  methodists  resolv'd,  that 
the  laxum  and  strictum,  the  immoderate  dissolution  or  con- 
ttipation  were  the  principles  and  originals  of  all  diseases  in 
the  world,  so  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  in  our  spiritual  estate 
also.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.iv.  p.  577. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  lowest  and  densest  region  of  the 
air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the  whole  mass  of  air 
is  in  a  state  of  violent  compression,  the  inferior  being  press'd 
and  constipated  by  the  weight  of  all  the  incumbent. 

Bentley,  Ser.  7. 
ivhich  is  manifest  from  what  hath  been  said, 
hen  the  earth  and  waters  are  loosed  from 
the  brumal  constipations,  the  vapours  arise  in  great  plenty 


Ther 


Derltam.  Phyi 


CO'NSTITUTE,  v. 

Co'nstitute,  n. 

Co'nstituter. 

Constitu'tion. 

Constitu'tioned. 

Constitu'tional. 

Constitu'tionalist. 

Constitu'tionally. 

Constitu'tionist. 

Co'nstituting,  n. 

Constitu'tive. 

Consti'tuent,  adj. 

Co.NSTi'TUENT,  71. 

dain,  decree,  appoint  or  detCTmine. 

Skelton  writes  Constitue. 

Constitution  is  applied  to  the  whole  state  or 
condition  of  bodily  strength  or  health  ;  to  that 
also  of  the  mind  ;  to  the  whole  established  state 
or  condition  of  the  laws. 


Fr.  Constituer ;  It. 
Costituire;  Sp.  Consti- 
tuir ;  Lat.  Constituere, 
utum ;  to  put,  place,  or 
cause  to  be  or  stand 
together,  {con,  and  sta- 
>  tuere,  from  statum,  past 
part.  o{ stare,  to  stand.) 
To  constitute,  as  applied 
in  English,  is — 

To  cause  or  make  to 
bo,  to  fix,  settle,  esta- 
blish or  confirm  ;  to  or- 
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The  said  noble  Osrike,  by  councell  of  Bosell, 

(Which  was  the  first  bishop  of  Worcester  diocesei 
Did  put  in  here  nuns,  to  enhabite  and  dwell. 
And  Kingburge  his  sister  did  constitute  abbesse. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  579.  App. 
The  grounde  my  Sonne  for  to  seche 
Upon  this  diffinicion, 
The  worldes  constitucion 
Hath  set  the  name  of  gentillnesse 
Vpon  the  fortune  of  richesse.— Goioer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Wherefore  I  shall  specyfye  vnto  you  the  condycyons  of 
the  enuyous,  who  that   holdeth  hym  of  the  subgectes  of 
enuye,  she  constytucl/i  to  deuoure,  and  byte  euery  bodye. 

Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Three  Fooles. 
Wlierefore  if  men  wil  be  wyse  and  warned  in  tyme,  let 
them  fere  God  constilutiny  heithen  kinges,  as  was  Nebu- 
chadnecer,  and  now  is  the  Turke,  to  punisshe  siniie. 

Joyc.  Ea-posieion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 
Than  sens  fayth  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  whiche  is  the 
chiefe  conslitutour  and  maker  of  a  publyke  weale  and  by 
the  afore  mencioned  auctoritie,  conseruatour  of  the  same,  I 
raaye  well  conclude,  that  fayth  is  bothe  the  originall,  and  (as 
it  were)  principal  conslitutour  and  conseruatour  of  the  pub- 
lyke weale, — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

And  yet  were  they  themsclues  for  blynde  zealo  of  their 
oimeconslitulions,  as  redy  as  their  fathers  to  sleawhosoeuer 
testified  vnto  them,  the  same  truth  which,  the  prophets  tes- 
tified vnto  their  fathers.— Ti/nrfoK.  Worhes,  p.  30. 

This  Brutus  had  three  sonnes,  who  constituted  three 
kingdoms. — Stow.  Memorable  Antiquities. 

For  enfranchised  Latine3,the  freedome  of  Romane  citizens, 
and  for  wome,  the  priviledge  and  benefit  of  those  that  had 
four  children,  which  constitutions  stand  in  force  and  be 
observed  at  this  day.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  163. 
But  equity  that  bears  an  even  rein 

Upon  the  present  courses,  holds  in  awe 
By  giving  hand  a  little,  and  doth  g.ain 

By  a  gentle  relaxation  of  the  law  : 
And  yet  inviolable  doth  maintain 

The  end  whereto  all  constitutions  drawe. 
Which  is  the  welfare  of  society, 
Consisting  of  an  upright  policy. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 

For  the  law  and  the  covenant  were  the  constitutive  parts 

of  that  whole  entercourse ;  they  were  the  whole  relation,  and 

this  is  that  which  St.  John  said.  The  law  came  by  Moses, 

but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
For  some  things  there  are  no  certain  measures,  and  there 
are  very  many  constituent  or  intervening  things  and  cir- 
cumstances of  things  by  which  it  is  made   impossible  to 
give  a  certain  judgment  of  the  whole. 

Id.  On  Repentance,  c.  1.  s.  2. 
A  man  that  will  not  obey  the  king's  constitute. 

Preston.  Tragedy  of  Cambyses,  (about  1561.) 
That  which  constitutes  the  nature  of  man,  and  doth  for- 
mally dift'erence  and  distinguish  him  from  all  other  animals, 
is.  not  so  much  the  power  of  reason,  as  the  capacity  of  being 
religious.— SAarp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

If  this  [the  freedom  and  independency  of  parliament]  be 
shaken,  our  constitution  totters.  If  it  be  quite  removed, — our 
constitution  falls  into  ruin.  That  noble  fabric,  the  pride  of 
Britain,  the  envy  of  her  neighbours,  raised  by  the  labour  of 
so  many  centuries,  repaired  at  the  expense  of  so  many  mil- 
lions, and  cemented  by  such  a  profusion  of  blood ;  that  noble 
fabric,  I  say,  which  was  able  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of 
so  many  races  of  giants,  may  be  demolished  by  a  race  of 
pigmies. — Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  vpon  Parties. 

Besides,  I  would  fain  ask  these  tenier -comtitution'd  ladies, 
why  they  should  require  more  cooling  than  their  mothers 
before  them.— S/)cc(«/or,  No.  127. 

Let  us  hope,  and  endeavour  by  all  possible  means,  that  it 
may  not  be  felt  too  late ;  and  to  encourage  the  constitu- 
tionists,  or  the  country-party,  in  this  attempt,  let  us  consider 
from  whom  an  opposition  to  it  is  to  be  expected. 

Bolingbroke.  Dissertation  upon  Parties. 

It  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  a  man  that 

a  human  soul  inhabit  in  a  human  body,  than  it  is  to  the 

being  a  true  Christian,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  inhabit 

in  the  soul  and  body  of  the  man. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  3. 
But  not  that  the  constitutive  essences  of  all  individual 
created  beings  were  eternal  and  uncreated,  as  if  God  in 
creating  of  the  world,  did  nothing  else,  but  as  some  sarcas- 
tically express  it,  Sartoris  instar  Berum  Essentias  vestire 
Exislentia,  only  clothed  the  eternal,  increated,  and  ante- 
cedent essences  of  things  with  a  new  outside  garment  of 
existence,  and  not  created  the  whole  of  them. 

Cudworth.  Immutable  Morality,  b.iv.  c.  6. 
And  for  the  more  clear  and  regular  proceeding  on  this 
copious  subject,  I  shall  distribute  the  globe  into  its  own 
grand  constituent  parts. 

1st,  The  earth  and  its  appurtenances. 
2d,  The  waters  and  theirs. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iii.  Introd. 
Men,  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  : 
These  constitute  a  state.— ./ones.  Ode  in  imit.  ofAlcreus. 
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CON 

If  an  honest,  and  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zeal  for 
the  public  service,  has  given  me  any  weight  in  your  esteem, 
let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you,  never  to  suffer  an  invasion 
of  your  political  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance 
may  appear,  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  persevering 
resistance.— /aKias,  Ded. 

Theories  on  government,  when  framed  by  sober  and 
thinking  men,  c.-innot  but  be  of  great  importance,  as  serving 
to  remind  both  the  governors  and  governed  of  their  respec- 
tive interests  and  duties:  nay,  and  as  tending  ultimately 
to  improve  establishments  themselves  ;  but  by  degrees  only, 
and  by  constitutional  means. 

Hurd.  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Virgil  only  knew  the  horrour  of  the  times  before  him. 
Had  he  lived  to  see  the  revolutionists  and  consliiutionati.-.is 
of  France,  he  would  have  had  more  horrid  and  disgusting 
features  of  his  Harpies  to  describe,  and  more  frequent 
failures  in  the  attempt  to  describe  them. 

Burke.  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

Others  may  be  more  constitutionally  dull-hearted,  and 


.  be  pious  Christians.— Gi7/iii 


.23. 


If  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  house  of  commons  repre- 
sents perfectly  the  whole  commons  of  Great  Britain,  (I  think 
there  is  none,)  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  lords 
and  the  commons  together  represent  the  .sense  of  the  whole 
people  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  world.  Thus  it  is  when  we 
speak  legally  and  constitutionally. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

It  was  an  artifice  sometimes  practised  by  the  candidates 
for  offices,  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  tlie  good 
graces  of  their  constituents,  to  pretend  a  kindred  to  which 
they  had  no  right,  by  assuming  the  name  of  some  favourite 
and  popular  family. — Melmoi 

CONSTRA'IN,  f. 

Constra'inable. 
Constra'inedly. 
Constra'iner, 
Constra'int,  n. 
Constra'intive,  adj. 


Cicero,  b.  xii.  Let.  10.  Note. 

Fr.     Constraindre ; 

Sp.     Constrinir ,-        It. 

^  Costrignere ,-    Lat.  Con- 

strinpere,  to  press  close 

or  tight  together,  (con, 

and  stringerc.) 

To  press  tight  or  close  together  ;  to  compress  ; 

to  draw  together  or  contract;  to  bind  together; 

to  compel  or  force  together  ;  to  compel,  to  force. 

Constrain  is  formed  immediately  from  the  Fr. 

Constringe,  Constrict  (qqv. ),  from  the  Lat. 

Men  sholde  constreyne  no  clerke  to  knavene  werkes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  78. 

And  the  lord  seide  to  the  seruant,  go  out  into  weyes  and 
heggis:  and  constreyne  men  to  entre;  that  myn  bous  be 
fulfild.— WicK/.  Luke,  c.  14. 


Women  of  kind  desiren  libertie. 
And  not  to  be  constreined  as  a  thral ; 
And  so  don  men,  if  sothlv  I  say  shal. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,081. 
He  was  with  loue  vnwise  constreiyned. 
And  she  with  reason  was  restreigned. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

As  ye  will  not  doe  of  yourselves,  yc  must  be  compelled  to 
do  by  others,  and  tliat  ye  refuse  to  doe  willingly,  thinke  ye 
must  be  drawn  to  doe  the  same  constrainedly. 

Sir  John  Chelic.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
And  that  ye  may  well  perceiue  that  his  calling  is  no  con- 
strainle  of  necessity,  many  whom  he  calleth.  doe  willingly 
for  al  his  calling  perish.— Sir  T.  More.   Worlces,  p.  1075. 

[They  haue]  (not  through  any  constrayning  necessitie  or 
constraintiue  vowe)  but  on  a  voluntarye  ehoyce  made  their 
elder  brothers  mansion  a  colledge  of  single  lining. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  127. 
O !  what  strange  things  by  deare  experience  past, 
Could  this  man  tell,  amazement  to  constrainct 
Who  saw  the  world  first  full,  then  .all  turn'd  waste 
Yet  liv'dJiimselfe  to  people  it  again. 

Stirling.  Dooms-day.  The  eighth  Houre 
O  foule  descent ;  that  I  who  erst  contended 
With  Gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrain'd 
Into  a  beast,  and  mixt  with  bestial  slime. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  is. 
Wh3t  should  he  do?  leaue  on  the  naked  sand 

This  woefull  ladle,  half  aliue.  halfe  dead  ? 
Kindnesse  forbod,  pittie  did  that  withstand ; 
But  hard  constraint  (alas)  did  thence  him  lead. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xvi.  s.  61. 
Cle.  Yet  there  were  some. 
That  in  their  sullen  looks,  rather  confess'd 
A  forced  constraint  to  serve  her,  than  a  will 


To  be: 


Massinger.  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

For  whereas  men  before  stood  bound  in  conscience  to  doe 

as  the  law  of  reason  teachelh  ;  they  are  now  by  vertue  of 

humane  law  become  conslrainable,  and  if  they  outwardly 

Iransgresse,  punishable. — Hooker.  Eccles.  Politic,  b.  i.  §  10, 


CON 

As  w'hen  sharp  frosts  had  long  constrnin'd  the  earth, 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  mild  rain  ; 

And  first  the  tender  blade  peeps  up  to  birth, 
And  straight  the  green  fields  laugh  yiilh  promis'd  grain. 
Dnjden.  Annus  Mlrabltis,  s.  284. 

In  this  choice  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  person  is  to 
be  considered,  and  conslraint  always  to  be  avoided  in  bringing 
him  to  it.— Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  202. 

Creon  himself,  unwilling  quits  the  field, 
Enrag'd,  defeated,  and  constrayn'd  to  yield. 

Wilkes.  The  Bpiijoniad,  b.  viii. 
While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  conslraint. 
To  sweeten  liberty. 

Gray.  Ode.  On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

CONSTRI'NGE.  ^       Lat.   Constungere,   past 
Constri'ngent.       I  part.  Constriclus.  See  CoN- 

CONSTRI'CT,  V.  \  STRAIN. 

CoNSTRi'cTivE.        I       To  prcss  tight  or  close 
CoNSTRi'cTioN.       J  together,  to  compress,  to 
contract  or  draw,  or  bring  close  together. 

Medlars  ar  cold  and  dry  costriclife  or  stratninge  to  the 
Btomake,  and  therefore  they  may  be  eaten  after  meles  as  a 
msdycine.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout, 

Wliich  shipmen  doe  the  hurricane  call, 

Comtring'd  in  masse  by  the  Almighty  Fenne,  [sun?] 

Shall  dizzie  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 

In  has  discent ;  then  shall  my  prompted  sword 

Failing  on  Diomei.—Shakes.  Trail.  S;  Cress.  Actiii.  so.  2. 

But  what  we  would  intimate  is  only  this,  that  their  bodies 
being  nothing  but  coagulated  or  constringed  aire,  when  they 
[the  devils]  put  them  in  such  posture  as  to  constringe  their 
vehicles  in  a  greater  measure  by  far  than  agitate  the  single 
particles  of  it,  that  it  will  then  seem  not  only  cold  as  con- 
gealed water  does,  but  more  piercingly  and  stingingly  cold, 
by  reason  of  the  subtilty  of  the  parts. 

More.  App.  to  Antidote  against  Atlieism,  c.  13. 

Tough  or  muscular  fibres,  intended  not  only  to  protect 
them,  as  hath  hitherto  been  thought :  but  also  by  a  due 
constriction  to  assist  them,  in  straining  of  their  several 
contents. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere ;  and  binds 
Om-  strengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace. 
Constringent.  Thornton.  Winter. 


He  was  called  to  a  lusty  young  woman,  who,  upon  an 
accidental  but  violent  cold,  was  suddenly  taken  with  such  a 
constriction  of  the  parts  inservient  to  speech  and  degluti- 
tion, as  made  her  altogether  unable  either  to  speak  or  to 
swallow  any  thing  at  M.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

You  will  in  one  of  the  following  papers  find  mention  of  a 
lerrned  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  that,  upon  diving 
lei  rarely,  perceived  a  constriction  to  be  made  of  his  thorax 
bj  the  action  of  the  surrounding  sea  water. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  618. 

Of  tea  what  have  I  said  ?  That  I  have  drunk  it  twenty 
years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  believe  it  not  to  be  poison ; 
that  if  it  dries  the  fibres,  it  cannot  soften  them;  that  if  it 
constfinges,  it  cannot  relax. 

Johnson.  Reply  to  a  Paper  in  the  Gazetteer. 


CONSTRU'E,  V. 

Co.NSTRU'CT,  V. 

CONSTRU'CTER. 

CONSTRU'CTION. 

CONSTRU'CTIONAL. 

CoNSTRt'CTIVE. 

C0NSTRI;'C'TIVELY. 

CONSTRIJ'CTURE. 


Lat.    Construere,    con- 

structum,  (con,  and  strnere, ) 

which  Vossius  suspects  is 

from   2Tepe-06iv,  i.  e.   fir- 

'  mum  solidumque  reddere ; 

and  thus  equivalent  to  the 

English   verb,    to    Build, 

(qv. )  and  to  Construct. 

To  build  or  put,  place,  fi.\  or  fasten,  firmly, 

strongly  together;    (met.)   to   put   or   place   or 

dispose  words  together  in  a  sentence. 

Construction  is  applied  not  only  to  the  putting 
or  placing,  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  words 
together;  but  to  the  whole  when  so  put  together; 
(sc.)  the  signification,  or  meaning,  the  explanation 
or  interpretation. 

Construe,y — Ft.  Construire ;  Sp.Construirj  It. 
Co.struire, — is  used  (met.) — 

To  put  or  place,  (sc.)  the  words  of  one  lan- 
guage into  the  order  required  by  the  usages  of 
another ;  and  thus,  generally,  to  show  the  signi- 
cation  or  meaning,  the  explanation  or  interpreta- 
tion ;  to  explain,  to  interpret. 

Irete  thy  confeesour  syre  kyng,  construe  this  in  English. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  71. 


CON 


This  prayde  he  him  to  construe  and  declare, 
Ful  often  time  upon  his  knees  bare. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,458. 

And  then  against  them  al  he  conslrueth  that  ghospell  so 
folishelv,  that  afore  God  a  man  would  wene  almost  that  a 
gosling  had  as  much  witte  as  he.— .Sir T.  More.  Works,  p.392. 


Consler  what  this  is,  and  tel  not; 
For  I  am  fast  sworne,  I  may  not. 

Wyal.  A  Riddle  of  a  Gift  given  by  a  Ladie. 

For  (besides  the  diuersitie  betweene  construction  and 

traslation)  you  know  there  be  many  misticall  secretes  in  this 

writer,  which  vttered  in  English  would  shewe  title  pleasour. 

Pliitr.   Virgin.  Conclusion. 

If  therefore  you  shall  impart  the  same  to  one,  and  he  to 
another,  and  so  it  pass  through  my  hands,  I  know  not  what 
constructions  would  be  made  thereof  to  my  prejudice;  for 
that  the  hares  eares  may  happily  be  taken  for  homes. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 


Mai.  My  lord  you  use  a  borrow'd  bravery. 
Not  suiting  fair  constructions. 

Ford.  The  Lady's  Trial,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

In  which,  [Collins'  Navigation,]  besides  projections  of 
the  sphere,  there  are  constructio?is  for  many  astronomical 
problems  and  spherical  propositions. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon,  an.  1658. 


A  proud  1 
ber  of  God's 
tender  providence. — Bates.  Scriptural  Perfection,  c.  3. 

Ye  sons  of  art  one  curious  piece  devise 
From  whose  conslruclure  motions  shall  arise. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  i. 
They  who  represent  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  could 
not  but  have  some  fear,  that  it  might  justly  be  construed  as 
an  inexcusable  breach  of  duty  towards  those  whom  they 
represent,  and  a  sort  of  sharing  in  the  guilt  of  the  present 
conspiracy  itself. — Hoadly.  Let.  signed  Britannicits,  Let.  15. 

The  Jews  construed  those  passages  of  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a  temporal  reign  in  Pales- 
tine.    But  did  they  construe  them  right  ? 

Bp.  Home.  Works,  vol.  iv.  The  Case  of  the  Jeios,  Dis.  8. 

And  yet,  by  the  antient  common  law,  there  was  a  great 
latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the  judges  to  determine  what 
was  treason,  or  not  so :  whereby  the  creatures  of  tyrannical 
princes  had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of  construcfiie 
treasons ;  that  is,  to  raise,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  construc- 
tions, otfences  unto  the  crime  and  punishment  of  treason, 
which  never  were  suspected  to  be  such. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

As  if  the  original  grant  express  either  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, or  for  life ;  or  no  estate  at  all,  which  is  construc- 
tively an  estate  for  life.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  the  fear  of  under- 
taking much,  sinks  the  historian  lo  a  genealogist,  the  philo- 
sopher to  a  journalist  of  the  we:i  ■ ' ;  ^r,  and  the  mathematician 
to  a  constructor  of  dials. — R'n..    u-.  No.  103. 


CON 


CO'NSTUPRATE.  )      Fr.  Constuprer ; 
S  Con  - 
prum. 


Constupra'tion. 


onstrupar ;     Lat.  Stu- 


To  constuprate,  ravish,  deflower,  defile,  a  woman. 


The  first  are  eyes  full  of  adulteries ;  every  glance  whereof 
is  an  act  of  beastliness:  the  very  sight  is  a  kind  of  constu- 
pration.—Bp.  Ilall.  Ser.  The  Fashions  of  the  World. 

CONSU'BJECT,  V.  Lat.  Con,  and  suhjicere, 
suhjectum ;  to  throw  or  cast  under,  to  place  under. 
To  consvhject  is — 

To  become  subjects  in  union  with  others ;  to 
submit  to  the  same  government  with  others. 

But  after  the  destruction  of  their  six  first  kings  which 
died  m  the  reign  of  Asa.  (they)  admitted  a  seventh  of  a  new 
family  rather  then  they  would  consubject  themselves  with 
those  of  Juda  and  Benjamin,  under  a  more  honourable  but 
more  heavy  yoak.-iJa/cffA.  Hist,  of  the  World,]i.u.c.l9.s.e. 

CONSU'BSIST,  I'.  Lat.  Con,  a.nd  subsistere, 
to  stand  or  stay  under,  (sub,  and  sistere,  to  stand 
or  stay.)     See  Consist. 

To  subsist  with,  in  union  or  together  with. 


There  are  some  who  hold  two  consuisisliff  vrill«,  an  a<tlvt 
and  an  elective,  the  latter  continually  directing  the  former; 
how  truly,  I  shall  not  examine. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.iii.  c.  2tf 

CON-SUBSTA'NTIATE,u.^    Tr. Consubstan- 
Consubsta'ntiate,  adj.  I  lial ;    It.  Consu- 

Consubstantia'tion.  \slanziale ,-     Sp. 

Con'substa'ntial.  t  Consubstancial. 

Consubsta'.ntialist.  I  To    consubstan- 

Consubstantia'lity.  J  tiale,   (con,  sub, 

and  stans,  standing,)  is — 

To  unite  or  co-exist  in  the  same  substance;  to 

share  or  partake  of  the  same  nature. 

This  our  inheritour  Christ  Jesus,  God  with  God,  light  of 
light,  coeternall  and  corsvbstanliall  with  the  Father  and 
with  the  Holie  Ghost,  to  the  end  that  he  might  become  our 
husband  (because  the  husband  &  the  wife  must  be  one  bodio 
8c  one  flesh.) 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Letter  of  M.  John  Bradford,  p.  1053. 

And  how  is  it  like  that  Marcellinus  which  died  in  tho 
twentith  yeare  of  Dioclesian,  could  write  oiconsubsiantiatitie 
of  the  diuine  persons  when  that  controuersie  &  terme  of  con- 
substantialitie  was  not  herd  of  iu  the  Church  before  Nicene 
councell,  which  was  twentie-three  yeares  after  him. 

Id.  lb.  The  ten  first  Persecutions,  p.  86. 

He  that  means  to  learn  the  secrets  of  God's  wisdom  must 
be,  as  Plato  says,  thu  \o7ikdv  funi/  ouo-iw/ievor,  his  soul  must 
be  consitbstantiated  with  reason,  not  invested  with  passion  ; 
to  him  that  is  otherwise,  things  are  but  in  the  dark,  his 
notion  is  obscure,  and  his  sight  troubled. 

Bp.  Taylor,  pt.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

And  then  since  all  love  stricfly  examined  arises  out  of 
love  to  ourselves,  'tis  no  wonder  that  we  must  love  her,  that 
is  thus  consubstantiate  with  us. — Feltham.  Luke,  xiv.  20. 

Or  as  in  spring-time  from  one  sappy  twig, 
There  sprouts  another  consubstanliall  sprig. 

Bu  Bartas.  The  sixth  Day  of  the  first  Week, 


But  all  your  several  churches  disagree. 
The  consubstantiating  church  and  priest 
Refuse  communion  to  the  Calvinist. 

Drijden.  The  Hind  tf  the  Panther. 

A  Papist  shall  say  'tis  dangerous,  because,  perhaps,  it 
agrees  not  so  well  with  fransubstantiation ;  and  a  Lutheran, 
because  his  consubstantiation  is  in  hazard ,  but  neither 
consider,  whether  transubstantialion  or  consubstantiation 
be  true  or  false,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are  true, 
or  at  least  gainful,  whatever  hits  not  with  it.  or  is  against  it, 
must  be  dangerous. — Locke.  Molyneux  to  Locke. 

Athanasius  writing  to  Epiotetus  concerning  those  who 
held  Christ's  body  to  be  consubslantinl  with  his  divinity, 
tells  him  this  was  so  gross  a  conceit  that  it  needed  no  soli- 
citous confutation  ;  but  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  say  in  general  the  orthodox  church  was  not  of  that  mind, 
our  fathers  did  not  think  so. 

Tillotson.  Rule  of  Faith,  pt.  iv.  s.  1. 

It  may  serve  to  guard  us  from  divers  errours,  such  as  ara 
that  of  the  Lutheran  consabstantialists,  and  of  the  Roman 
transubstantialors,  who  affirm  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  is 
here  upon  earth  at  once  present  in  many  places,  (namely  in 
every  place,  where  the  host  is  kept,  or  the  Eucharist  is 
celebrated.) — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  31. 

To  settle  the  controversial  bounds  between  the  Arians, 
and  Semiarians,  and  the  Athanasians  or  cnnsubstaniiali\1s 
of  those  days,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  agreed,  and 
how  far  they  differed,  and  how  far  they  were  or  were  not 
consistent  with  themselves,  is,  if  not  an  impossibility,  yet 
certainly  a  very  difficult  task. — Jorlin.  On  Eccles.  Hist. 

Had  those  Platonists  been  authors,  they  would  not  have 
delivered  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  consubslantiolily  with 
the  Deity,  and  its  refusion  into  him,  in  the  gross  maimer  in 
which  we  find  it  in  the  books  of  Trismegist. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  4. 

CONSU'ETUDE.     Lat.  Con,  and  suere,  to 
accustom.     See  Desuetude. 
Custom. 

Wherfore  to  say  yt  it  is  sacrilege,  or  unlawful!  to  observe 
this  consuetude  or  law  must  bee  iudged  erronious. 

Barnes.  fKorte,  p.  301. 

CO'NSUL,  n.  ^  jj_  ConsoZe;  Fr.  Sp.  and  Lat. 
Consular.  I  ^oW,-  from  ConsuUre,  to 
CONSULARV.  Consult,  (qv.)  See  the  quota- 
Co  nsulate.  ;        J.  'jj    1,      J 

Co'nsulship.    } 

The  Uenetians  have  a  consul  themselues.    But  all  other 
nations  goe  to  the  French  nation's  consul,  who  will  giua 
you  a  chamber  for  yourselues  apart,  if  you  will  so  haue  it. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 


CON 

Juli  Cesar  first  beig  consular  &  eft  sone  the  first  eIBpro^^T 
of  Rome  welj  raigned  4  yers  &  7  moiiethes. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel.  A  Brief  Supputacion. 

Thou  shake  cum  home  and  helpe  to  drinke 

a  cup  of  wine  with  me. 
Wine,  prest  in  Taurus  consulship. 

Brant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Torquatus. 

CoNSDL— One  of  the  soveraigne  yeerely  magistrates  in 
Rome  succeeding  in  the  place  of  KK.  so  named  a  consn- 
lendo  either  of  aslcing  counsel  of  the  people  and  senat  in 
state  matters  and  withall  giving  his  own  advise,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  good  of  the  weale-puhlickt ;  or  else  of  judging, 
for  so  consulerc  signifieth. 

Holland.  Livie.  Exposition  of  Tearmes. 

WTiile  the  Fecial  priests  were  contendingwith  the  senate, 
for  his  being  delivered  to  them ;  he  [Fabius]  fled  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  people.  And  so  was  not  only,  not  given,  nor 
punish'd,  but  by  their  means,  was  made  a  tribune  with  con- 
sular power, — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

The  beginning  of  this  freedome  you  must  account  in 
regard  hereof.  That  the  consularie  regiment  was  annuall, 
and  from  yeare  to  yeare,  rather  than  that  the  roiall  power 
and  jurisdiction  that  the  kings  had,  was  any  wit  abated 
and  diminished.— //oHand.  Licivs,  p.  44. 

Answerable  whereunto  we  observe  the  decussated  cha- 
racters ill  many  consular!/  coynes,  and  even  in  those  of 
Constantine  and  his  sons,  which  pretend  their  pattern  in 
the  sky.— Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  1. 

Bearing  the  honorable  oflices  of  preture  and  consulate  he 
produced  "Upon  the  stage,  to  act  a  comicall  and  wanton  enter- 
lude,  the  gentlemen  and  dames  of  Rome. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  180. 

You  hear  not  in  Polyhius,  that  it  rained  blood  or  stones ; 
that  a  bull  had  spoken,  or  a  thousand  such  impossibilities, 
with  which  Livy  perpetually  crowds  the  calends  of  almost 
every  consuls/dp.— Dryden.  Character  of  Polybius. 

Nevertheless,  (and  I  am  sure  you  are  no  stranger  to  the 
truth  I  am  going  to  say.)  upon  la-ying  down  my  consular 
oince.  he  prevpnicM  mo  I'mm  innking  the  usual  speech  to  the 
people:  and  Ihu  .  v  ii  1,  i  [  i-M-r  been  denied  to  the  lowest 
anrtmostwn:!  .^tiates,  he  most  injuriously 

refused  to  :i  .  :,  .  :   :  n^erved  the  liberties  of  his 

country.— .1/  '/;i   ■',     r,- , ,    ,  1,,  i.  Let.  3. 

Had  I  not  acted  then  with  spirit  in  opposition  to  his  ill- 
considered  measures,  would  not  the  world  have  thought 
(and  thought  too  with  reason)  that  the  courage  I  exerted  in 
my  consulate  was  merely  accidental,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
ste.idy  and  rational  fortitude. — Id.  /6. 

CONSU'LT,  i;.  ^  Fr.Con.mUer;  Sp.  Con- 
Consu'lt,  n.  \sultur;lt.Co7isul/are:    Lat. 

Consulta'tion.  !  Cotisul-ere,  consullum,  to  hold 
C'onsu'ltative.  J  council ;  to  advise  with.  Of 
Consu'lter.  uncertain  origin.    Martinius 

Consu'ltive.  J  says,  a  con  and  salio.  Qui 
consulunt  rationibus  in  unam  sententiam,  quasi 
saliant. 

To  confer  thoughts  or  opinions,  to  deliberate 
upon  them,  to  weigh,  to  examine,  them  ;  to  seek 
or  require  the  opinions,  thoughts,  advice,  of  an- 
other ;  to  advise,  to  devise  ;  to  confer  or  refer  to 
the  thoughts,  opinions,  knowledge,  of  others. 

Wherfore  we  pray  you,  that  if  we  speake  a  lytle  more 
longe,  ye  take  it  not  to  euill  intent  and  thinke  not,  that  in 
shewing  you,  that  you  shulde  mynde  to  aduyse  &  consult 
well  of  the  matter,  wherof  is  question  :  that  we  go  about  to 
teache  you  what  you  haue  to  do,  as  though  we  repute  you 
ignorat  people.— A7co//s.  Thucydides,  fol.  101. 

Against  which  treatie  the  vnited  prouinces  making  open 

protestation,  vsed  all  meanes  possible  to  hinder  it,  alleaging 

tliat  it  was  more  requisite  to  consult  how  the  enemie  now 

pressing  vpon  them  might  be  repelled  from  olftheirfronticrs. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  595. 

And  they  were  all  called,  and  had  theyr  voyce  in  the  com- 
mon consuUacyons  that  were  made  for  the  feates  of  warre. 
Kicolls.  Thucydides,  fol.  35. 

And  a  day  and  place  being  appointed,  where  the  consulta- 
tion should  bee  kept,  '       ' 
cospired  together  about  1 


That  the 


■  liath  been  fined  by  grave  and  learned  

meaning  the  professors  of  the  law,  is  manifestly  untrue  ;  for 
all  the  laws  of  England  have  been  made  by  the  kings  of 
England,  consulting  with  the  nobility  and  commons  in  nar- 
hament,  of  which 


In  the  Lord  Cobham's  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  case 
onspiracy,  consult  and  agreement  to  promote  an  insurr'e 
tion,  and  procure  an  invasion,  was  lield  an  overt-act,  1  Jac 
and  their  meeting,  consulting  and  agreeing,  was  laid  as  : 
overt-act,  though  discovered  before  the  thing  took  effect. 
Slate  Trials.  Lord  W.  Russell,  an.  1C8 


;  the  murthering  of  the  king.  I 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 


And 


After  short  silence  then 
read,  the  great  consult  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 


CON 

To  this  the  king  of  men  replied  ;  O  father,  all  the  sonnes 
Of  Greece  thou  conquerst,  in  the  strife  of  consultations. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

If  other  hidden  cause 

Left  them  superiour,  while  we  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understandings  sound, 
Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Those  who  sacrifised  their  children  as  the  Phoenicians  did 

for  a  remedy  against  the  plague  ;  as  also  diviners,  observers 

of  times,  enchanters,  whitches,  charmers,  consulters  with 

familiar  spirits,  wizards,  and  necromancers. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 


He  therefore  hath  been  most  consuUive  about  the  effecting 
of  this  and  for  the  bringing  it  to  its  performance  according 
to  his  own  desire.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  109. 

None  of  them  elect  or  choose  the  emperour,  hut  only  those 
six  princes  who  Iiave  a  consultative,  deliberative,  and  deter- 
minative power  in  liis  election. 

Bp.  Bramwell  against  Hobbes,  p.  27. 

And,  indeed,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Cox,  were  the  chief 

that  managed  that  affair  [the  review  of  that  communion 

book] ;  though  they  consulted  with  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary.  an.  1554. 

When  you  have  gain'd  that  pass,  divide  your  force  ; 

Your  self  in  person  head  one  chosen  half. 

And  march  t'  oppose  the  faction  in  consult 

With  dying  Dorax.— Drjrfcn.  Bon  Sebastian,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead  or  living 
authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance  and  opposition, 
which  occur  in  oraj  conferences,  are  avoided. 

Rambler,  No.  8?. 

The  consulters  [of  the  oracles]  sometimes  wrote  their  re- 
quests, and  received  answers  in  writing. 

Jortin.  On  Ecclesiastical  History. 

CONSU'ME,  V.  '\  Fr.  Consumer;  Sp.  Con- 
Consu'maele.  I  sumir;  It.  Consumare ;  Lat. 
Consu'mer.  I   Consumere,  {con,  and  sum- 

Consu'minglv.       j  ere,-)  totum  sumere,  in  nihi- 
Consu'mption.       I  lum  redigere,  to   take  all, 
Consu'mptive.      )  reduce  to  nothing  ;  i.e.  sm6, 
and  em-ere ;  which  according  to  Festus  signifies, 
toll-ere,  (to  till,)  to  lift  up,  to  take  up. 

To  take  the  whole  ;  to  reduce  to  nothing,  to 
leave  nothing  ;  to  devour,  waste,  or  destroy. 

Fuller  (  Worthies,  Kent,)  coins  for  himself  the 
adj.  Consumptionish. 
Behold  my  picture  here  wel  portrayed  for  the  nones 
With  hart  consumed  and  falling  fiesh,  behold  the  very 

bones.— Vncortaine  Auctors.  Picture  of  a  Louer 
So  fine  was  never  yet  the  cloth. 

No  smith  so  hard  his  yron  did  heate. 
But  those  consumed  was  with  moth 
Together  with  canker  all  to  freate. 

Id.  Thai  eche  Thing  is  hurte  of  itself e. 

Now  let  vs  see  what  help  we  may  haue  of  this  medicin 
against  the  sickness  of  euy,  which  is  vndoubtedly  both  a  sore 
tormet  &  a  very  consumpcion. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  85. 

I  dye,  though  not  incontinent ; 
By  processe  yet  consumingly  ; 
As  wast  of  fire,  which  doth  relent. 

Wyat.  The  Louer  lumcnteth  his  Estate,  ^-c. 

And  all  members  of  the  body  conspired  against  the  sto- 
macke  as  against  the  swallowing  gulf  of  all  their  labours  ; 
for  whereas  the  eyes  beheld,  the  ears  heard,  the  hands 
laboured,  the  feet  travailed,  the  tongue  spake,  and  all  parts 
performed  their  functions,  onely  the  stomache  lay  idle  and 
consumed  all. — Camden.  Remains.   Wise  Speeches. 

Beastly  consumer  I  not  content  to  eat 

The  wliolesome  quarters  destin'd  for  men's  meat. 

Cotton.  On  the  Great  Eater  of  Gray's  Inn. 

Another  argument  drawne  from  reason,  for  the  world's  de- 
cay, is,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  decay  and  by  degrees  grow  to 
dissolution,  which  should  likewise  argue  a  wasting  and  lin- 
gering consumption  in  the  vihoXe.—Hakewill.  Apol.  p.  55. 

By  which  we  are  at  last  brought  to  this  truth- that  it  was 
tauirht  by  God  to  Adam,  and  by  him  taught  to  his  posterity, 
that  they  should  in  their  several  manners  worship  God  by 
giving  to  him  something  of  all  that  he  had  given  us  ;  and 
therefore  something  of  our  time,  and  something  of  our 
goods  :  and  as  that  was  to  be  spent  in  praises  and  celebra- 
tion of  his  name,  so  these  were  to  be  given  in  consumptive 
offerings. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Our  coin  and  treasure  will  be  both  ways  equally  dimi- 
nislied,  and  can  be  restor'd  only  by  an  over-balance  of  our 
whole  exportation,  to  our  whole  importation  of  consumable 
commodities.— iocAf.  Further  Considerations  on  Money 


CON 

■V^Tien  once  the  necessity  appears  of  paying  the  duties,  and 
of  leaving  off  the  clandestine  trade,  the  price  to  the  consumer 
must  of  consequence  be  immediately  advancea. 

Hoadly.  Letters  signed  Britannicus,  8fc.  Let.  89, 
War,  our  consumption,  was  their  gainful  trade  ; 

We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  prolong'd  our  pain  ; 
He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  essay'd 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

Bryden.  On  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
It  [prayer]  is  not  at  all  consumptive  of  our  time.     For  we 
may  attend  this  work,  when  we  are  doing  other  business. 

Sharp.   Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 
Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a  new 
incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quality  of  his  consumption ; 
and  if,  upon  the  whole,  he  pays  the  same,  his  property  com- 
puted by  the  standard  of  what  he  voluntarily  pays,  must 
remain  the  same.— Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder  as  the  reptiles  creep. 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay.— irf.  Byron.  Giaour. 


CONSU'MMATE,  v.  '\  Fr.  Consommer ;  Sp. 
Consu'mmate,  adj.  I  Consumir ;  It.  Consom- 
Consu'mmately.  f  mare ;    Lat.  Coh,  and 

Consumma'tion.  J  summus,    (superrimus, 

supremus,  summus,  from  supra,  above. ) 

To  reach  the  top  or  summit,  the  highest  or  ut- 
most point  aimed  at  or  aspired  after  ;  to  attain,  to 
finish,  perfect,  fulfil,  complete,  or  accomplish. 

There  is  not  a  blessing  upon  earth,  that  can  any  way  hope 
or  seem  to  parallel  a  sober  well  grounded  assurance  here, 
that  in  time  we  shall  be  saints  in  heaven ;  'tis  such  a  para- 
dise upon  earth,  that  heaven  itself  seems  hut  a  second  part 
of  it,  differing  from  it  rather  in  degrees  and  external  accom- 
plishments, than  in  any  distinct  specifical  kind  of  happi- 
ness ;  (the  Lord  of  heaven  by  his  mighty  working,  when  it 
shall  please  him,  begin  and  consummate  it  in  us.) 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  565. 

Thus  broke  she  off  her  speech,  when  as  the  Muse  awhile. 
Desirous  to  repose,  and  rest  her  with  the  isle. 
Here  consummates  her  song,  and  doth  fresh  courage  take, 
With  war,  in  the  next  book,  the  Muses  to  awake. 

Brayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 
That  all  the  angels  and  Ectherial  powers, 
They  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may  discern. 
From  whose  consummate  vertiie  I  have  chose 
This  perfect  man,  by  merit  call'd  my  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

I  will  shut  up  this  reason  with  my  witty  epigram  made 

vpon  one  who  in  his  writings  vndertooke  to  foretell  the  very 

yeare  of  the  world's  consummation. — Hakewitl.  Apol.  p.  23. 

Aud  therefore,  so  long  as  God  is  angry  with  thee,  however 
rich  and  liappy  thou  mayst  think  thyself,  thou  art  in  hell 
though  thou  knowest  it  not  j  and  there  is  nothing  wanting 
to  consummate  thy  misery,  but  the  apprehension  of  thy  sad 
condition.— iS/i.  Beceridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  85. 

But  he,  consummate  master,  knew 

When  to  recede,  and  wliere  pursue  : 

His  noble  negligences  teach 

What  other's  toils  despair  to  reach. — Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 

Of  this  match  the  queen,  who  had  lost  so  much  time,  "was 
very  fond,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  the  consummation  oiit ; 
though  afterwards  she  had  but  little  comfort  therein. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 

[They]  under  the  conduct  of  Felix  Rogusinus,  a  Dalma- 
tian, consummately  learned  in  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and 
Arabic  languages,  and  an  elegant  designer  and  painter  of 
ornaments  on  vellum,  attended  incessantly  to  the  business 
of  transcription  and  decoration. 

War  ton.  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  s,  IS. 

WTien  it  is  said  that  of  his  [Christ's]  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end,  the  meaning  is  that  it  shall  not  pass  away  like 
other  kingdoms,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  end  of  it,  till  the 
constimmation  of  all  things. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  3. 

CON-TA'BULATE.  Lat.  Con.  and  tabula,  a 
table,  (qv.) 

To  board  ;  to  strengthen  as  with  boards. 

Bedcordf.  and  boards  are  the  best  flesh-formers,  conso- 
lidating, and  contnbulating  his  body  of  errantry  into  a  gum 
or  moving  mumniia. 

Gayton.  Notes  on  Bon  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 

CO'NTACT,  H.  ^  Lat.  Continp-ere,  actum, 
Conta'ction.  j  to   touch  together ;    (con, 

Conta'gion.  Vand  tangere,  from  Gr.  ©17- 

Conta'gious.  j  f  11/,  or  ei77ay-f  11/,  to  touch. ) 

Conta'giousnkss.  j   Cont-ages,    -agio,   -ugihm. 


CON 

morbus  contactu  iuaciens,  (Vossius.)  Fr.  Conta- 
gion ;    It.  Contagione. 

Contact  is  simply  touch.  Contagion  is  applied 
to— 

Disease,  infecting  or  communicating  itself  by 
contact  or  touch  ;  but  the  application  of  this  word 
is  much  extended  by  medical  writers.  See  Con- 
taminate.     It  is  used  (met.)  for — 

Any  spreading  evil  or  mischief. 

Tliis  is  a  very  true  saying  and  maketh  well  agaynst  his 
owne  purpose,  for  in  deede'this  contagion  began  to  spring 
euen  in  St.  Paule's  tyme.— Frith.   Workes,  p.  115. 

After  the  whiche  reyne  ensued  so  great  excedynge  nom- 
bre  and  multytude  of  flyes,  the  whiche  were  to  the  people  so 
Dovous  and  contageous,  that  they  slewe  moche  people. 

'  Fabi/an,  vol.  i.  c.  19. 

He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  peregrinacio  &  take  his  pro- 
gresse  into  the  other  quarters  of  his  realm  y'  he  might  wede, 
extirpate  and  purdge  the  myndes  of  me  .spotted  &  cotami- 
nate  with  the  cotagious  smoke  of  dissencion  &  preuy  fac- 
oious.— ffa«.  Ben.  ril.  an.  1. 

Neuertheless  I  wist  neuer  none  that  right  said,  that  any 
while  were  enuenomed  with  your  contagiousnesse,  that  is, 
contaminated  and  spotted  doctrine. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Ttie  Examin.  of  W.  Thorp,  an.  140?. 

Now  that  deleterious  it  [the  basilisk]  may  be  at  some  dis- 
tance and  destructive  with  corporeal  contaclion,  what 
uncertainty  soever  there  be  in  the  effect,  there  k  no  high 
improbability  in  the  relation. — Brown.  Vul.  Err.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

■HTiy,  Mary,  could  not  thine  omnipotent  Saviour,  as  well 
in  absence  have  commanded  Lazarus  to  live  ;  Is  liis  hand 
BO  short,  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  by  contaclion. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Lazarus  Raised. 

Such  is  the  powre  of  that  same  fruit,  that  naught 
The  fell  contagion  may  thereof  restraine  ; 
Ne  within  reason's  rule,  her  madding  mood  containe. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  7. 

For  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind, 

But  a  privation  of  that  grace  within, 
And  of  that  great  rich  dowrv  of  the  mind 

Which  all  had  had,  but  for  the  first  man's  sin  ? 

Daviei.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  8. 

■Which  noysome  and  pestilent  vapor  arising  forth  of  a 
certaine  deepe  pit,  when  it  once  passed  the  wide  mouth 
thereof,  before  it  was  walmed  up  higher,  caused  (through 
the  contagiousnesse  thereof)  the  grounds  lying  round  about 
it  to  be  uninhabitable. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  229. 

Swell'd  by  contact  of  such  a  fulsome  toad, 

He  lugg'd  about  the  matrimonial  load  ; 

Till  fortune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he, 

Has  ill  restor'd  him  to  his  liberty.— Zlrycfen.  Ess.  on  Satire. 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast, 

That  where  it  seizes  all  relief  is  vain  : 
And  therefore  must  unwillingly  lay  waste' 

That  country,  which  would,  else,  the  foe  maintain. 

Id.  A7,nu3  Mirabilis,  s.  2-14. 

But  first,  by  ardent  prayer,  and  clear  lustration. 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness. 
Impure  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo. 

Prior.  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

Those  corpuscles,  that  impregnate  the  .^igyptian  air  upon 
the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  are  able  to  put  a  speedy  stop,  not 
only  to  the  contagiousness,  but  to  the  malignity  of  the  plague, 
even  when  it  is  assisted  by  the  summer  heat,  which  at  Grand 
Cairo  is  wont  to  be  excessive. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  66. 

Tliey  [the  barking  shark]  will  permit  a  boat  to  follow 
them,  without  accelerating  their  motion  till  it  comes  almost 
vrithin  contact. — Pennant.  British  Zooloyn .  Barking  Shark. 


their  learning,  judgment,  nor  in 
grity,  could  secure  them  against  the  general  contagion. 
Warburton.  Introduction  to  Julie 


Contagious  terrour.  Glover.  Lconidas,  b.  v. 

CONTA'IN,  V.  ^  Fr.  Conienir  ;  Sp.  Con- 
Conta'inable.  tener ,-    It.  Contenere  ;    Lat. 

Conta'iner.  Continere,  {con,  and  ten-ere, 

Conte'nt,  ji.  to  hold  or  keep.) 

Co'ntinent,  adj.  I  To  hold  or  keep  within  ; 
Co'ntinent,  n.  I  to  comprehend,  to  comprise, 
Contine'ntal.  to  embrace. 

Co'ntinently.  Fr.  Continent ;  It.  and  Sp. 

Co'ntinence.  Continente ;   Lat.  Continens, 

Co'ntisency.        J  pres.  p^irt.  of  Conlin-ere. 
Holding  or  keeping  within,  comprehending  or 
comprising,  keeping  together,  connecting:   (met.) 
keeping   or   holding,    (sc.)  the  passions  within; 
within  due  bounds,  in  subjection,  in  subservience; 


CON 

temperate,  moderate,  chastened,  restrained,  for- 
bearing. 

Continent, — that  which  contains  or  holds.      See 
the  quotations  from  Grafton  and  Chapman. 


But  the  fruit  of  the  spyrit  is  charite,  ioie,  pees,  pacience, 
long  abidyng,  benygnyte,  goodnesse,  myldenesse,  feith,  tem- 
pcraunce,  coniynence,  chastite. — Id.  Galathies,  c.  5. 

Also  thei  sain  good  is  to  saue 
With  penance,  and  with  absti 
Of  chastitee  the  conlinence.- 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


There  are  also  manye  other  thynges  whyche  Jesus  dyd  : 
the  whiche  yf  they  should  be  wrj-tten  euery  one  I  suppose 
the  worlde  could  not  contayne  the  bokes  that  should  be 
vrrsitfa.— Bible,  1551.  John,  c.  21. 

Whereas  also  we  cuidently  gathered  out  of  the  contents 
of  vour  letter,  that  you  are  in  like  sort  readie  and  willing  to 
put  all  things  in  practice,  which  are  by  you  and  your  subiects 
louinglyto  be  performed. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

And  for  this  cause  as  a  ^o&ly  continent  prince,  cleane  and 
fautlesse  of  hym  seife.  sent  out  of  heauen  into  thys  vicious 
worlde,  for  the  amendement  of  men's  maners,  he  caused  the 
byshop  of  London  to  putte  her  [Jane  Shore]  to  open  penaunce, 
goyng  before  a  crosse  one  Sondaye  at  procession  with  a  taper 
in  her  hand. — Hall.  Edw.  V. 

And  some  also  thinke  it  was  called  Anglia  of  Angulus, 

which  is  in  English  a  corner,  for  that  it  is  but  a  corner  iu 

respect  of  the  mayne  and  contijieni  land  of  the  whole  world. 

Grafton.  Briteyn,  pt.  iv. 

The  variable  humours  of  all  sortes  of  people  [in  France] 
might  haue  had  very  ample  and  manifold  occasions  of  good 
and  honest  emplo>'ment  abroad  in  that  large  and  fruitful 
continent  of  the  AVest  Indies. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  Epist.  Ded. 

And  then  cotinently  folowing,  to  thetent  that  we  should 
se  that  it  is  not  with  oute  necessitye,  that  the  pauyce  (i.  e. 
the  shield)  of  God  should  compasse  vs  about  vpon  euerye 
syde  he  sheweth,  kc—Sir  T.  More.  Workes.  p.  1180. 


CON 

Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  hnst  you  fear ; 
The  sound  is  frightful  in  a  Christian's  ear ; 
Avert  it,  heaven  !  nor  let  that  plague  be  sent 
To  us  from  the  dispeopled  continent. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  S;  the  Panther. 

The  intimation  to  Adam — that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head  was  undoubtedly  very  ob- 
scure. But  yci  it  contained  some  foundation  fo'r  a  hope, 
that  the  great  evil,  introduced  by  the  fall  of  man,  should 
hereafter  be  repaired. — Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 

Among  artificial  substances  the  ship  [naus,  navis]  is  fe- 
minine, as  being  so  eminently  a  receiver  and  container  of 
various  things,  uf  men,  armsr,  provisions,  goods,  S.-C. 

Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


But  nowe  Christen  men  bi 
or  Gentiles,  yea  &  greater 
than  among  Christen 


rwoorse  then  hcretikes 
ie  is  found  among  the 
, — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  755. 


You.  T/ho  prepare  to  reade  graue  Beaumont's  verse, 
And  at  your  entrance  view  my  lowly  straines, 

Expect  no'  flatt'ring  prayses  to  reherse. 
The  rare  perfections,  which  this  booke  contains. 

Beaumont.  To  my  deare  Father  Sir  J.  Beaumont. 

And  you,  fair  eyes,  containers  of  my  bliss. 
Motives  of  love,  born  to  be  matched  never. 
Entombed  in  your  sweet  circles,  sleep  for  ever. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood, 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent,  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  offeree  urg'd  home, 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all. 
And  stumbl'd  many.— il/ti/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

In  particular  then 

I  told  our  pylot,  that  past  other  men 

He  most  must  beare  firme  spirits :  since  he  swaid 

The  continent  that  all  our  spirits  conuaid 

In  his  whole  guide  of  her. — Chapman.  Horn.  Odyss.  b.  xii. 

He  [Xerxes]  commanded  a  passage  for  gallies  to  be  cut 
behind  mount  Athos,  making  the  same  (with  the  half  island 
or  headland,  where  it  stood)  to  be  an  entire  island,  sunder- 
ing thereby  from  the  continent  of  Thrace,  five  cities,  besides 
the  mountain  and  the  Chersonesus  or  neck  of  land  itself. 

Balegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  5.  s.  2. 

A  rare  example,  that  lust,  fired  by  youth,  power  and  op- 
portunity, and  enflamed  by  beauty,  should  be  abated  into 
continence,  by  only  meeting  with  a  native  modesty. 

Felthum,vi-i-  Res.  16. 

The  valorous  Persian,  who  not  once  but  gaz'd 
On  faire  Panthea's  face  to  ease  his  toyls  ; 

His  glory,  by  that  continency,  rais'd 
More  than  by  Babylon's  and  Lydia's  spoyls. 

Stirling.  A  Pamncsis  to  Prince  Henry. 

And  when  he  [Cranmer]  came  to  the  last  part  of  his  task, 
he  boldly  owned  his  books,  avowing  the  truths  in  them  con- 
tained, and  disclaimed  the  Roman  doctrine. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1555. 

The  air  containable  within  the  cavity  of  the  ffiolipile, 
.imounted  to  eleven  grains,  and  somewhat  more. 

Buyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 


Scarce  had  he  gone  when  a  young  lad  came  by. 
And,  as  the  purse  lay  just  before  his  eye. 
He  took  it  up ;  and  iinding  its  content, 
Secur'd  the  treasure,  and  away  he  went. 

Byrom.  Moses's  Vision. 

No  continental  power  was  willing  to  lose  any  of  its  con- 
tinental objects  for  the  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  Great  Britain  would  not  give  up  any  of  the 
objects  she  sought  for  as  the  means  of  an  increase  to  her 
naval  power  to  further  their  aggrandizement. 

Burke.  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

As  then  the  church  had  also  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  a  perfect 
continence,  nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to  choose  its 
principal  ministers  out  of  this  upper  part  of  the  flock. 

Joriin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

When  a  young  fellow,  just  come  from  the  play  of  Cleo- 
menes,  told  Mr,  Dryden,  in  raillery  against  the  continency 
of  his  principal  character,  "  If  I  had  been  alone  with  a  lady, 
I  should  not  have  passed  my  time  like  your  Spartan :" 
•'  That  may  be,"  answered  the  bard  with  a  very  grave  face; 
"  but  give  me  leave  to  teU  you,  sir,  you  are  no  hero." 

Cambridge.  Scribleriad,  b.  vi. 

CONTA'MINATE,  v.  ^      Fr.  Contaminer;  Sp. 

Cont.\'.viinate,  a(//.  \  Contaminar ;  It.  Con- 

Contamina'tion.  J  taminare ;    Lat.  Con- 

I  tamin-are,  atiim  ,•  con,  and  the  obsolete  tamin-are, 
which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  the  Hebrew.  Lennep 
!  supposes  that  tagimen,  cotitracte  tamen,  (from  tag- 
ere,  whence  tang-ere,)  gave  birth  to  the  verb- 
tamino,  and  the  compound  containino ;  and  thus, 
contaminatio  and  contagio  will  have  the  same 
origin,  and  have,  with  very  little  difference,  the 
same  application.  Contagion  is  more  particularly 
limited  to  the  spreading  of  disease  by  contact. 
Contamination  to  that  of  any  other  defilement. 

To  stain,  to  distain,  to  defile,  to  pollute;  to 
corrupt,  (sc.)  the  purity,  the  integrity. 

Idoles  ar  so  to  be  detested  of  the  faithful  &  godly  man, 
that  they  should  not  be  m  his  mtiuthe  or  tonge,  least  yo 
talke  had  of  the  shuld  seme  to  c-jtaminal  and  defile  him. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godlie  Sermons,  Ser.  I. 

I  am  glad  5'ou  shall  come  home :  and  would  wish  you  were 
at  home,  out  of  that  country  so  contaminate  with  innocent 
blood,  that  the  sun  cannot  look  upon  it  but  to  prognosticate 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  God. 

Strype.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith,  c.  13.  an.  1572. 

He  could  finde  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  least  if  he 
live  longer,  some  sorrow  or  sicknesse  should  cnntaminati 
his  joyes. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  507. 

That  bird  and  beast  incontinently  fly, 

From  the  detested  and  contagious  stink, 
And  rather  choose  by  cruel  thirst  to  die, 

Then  once  to  taste  of  this  contaminate  drink. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  §■  Miracles,  b.  ii. 

We  take  what  he  gives :  no  man's  mouth  shall  condemne 
my  refuter  but  his  owne.  What  was  he  that  accused  mariage 
of  vnholinesse.  out  o[  sancfi  estofe ;  of  uncleannesse.  out  of 


Tl-.ere  is  a  poison  behind,  which  will  conta?ninate  and  eat 
through  all  this  happiness. 

Hoadly.  Letters  of  Britannicus,  Let.  65. 

Even  when  the  nobility,  which  represented  the  more  per- 
manent landed  interest,  united  themselves  by  marriage 
(which  sometimes  was  the  case)  with  the  other  description, 
the  wealth,  which  saved  the  family  from  ruin,  was  supposed 
to  contaminate  and  degrade  it. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

CONTE'CK.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is  Saxon. 
Skinner, — a  corruption  oi  co7ilt\^t. 


Because  no  humane  inventions  were  to  he  allowed  about 
the  worship  of  God,  he  had  cut  out  of  his  Bible  the  contente 
of  the  chapters,  and  titles  of  the  leaves,  and  so  left  the  bare 
text,  without  binding  or  covers.— Stillinrifleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  I. 


CON 

[  found  some  contecke  and  debate, 


In  regii 


Gascoigne.  The  Fruits  oj  Warre. 


Let  not  misUke  of  that  may  not  be  amended  : 
So  conteck,  soone  by  concord,  mought  be  ended. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  May, 
But  kindle  coals  of  conteck  and  yre, 
Wherewith  they  set  all  the  world  on  fire. 

/(/.  lb.  September. 

CONTE'CTION.    Lat.  Conteg-erc,  cluiii;  {con, 
f.ml  tepere,  to  cover. ) 
A  covering. 

CONTE'MN,  V. 


Conte'mner. 

Conte'mning,  n. 

Conte'mpt,  n. 

Conte'mptful. 

Conte'mptible. 

Conte'mptibleness. 

Conte'mptiely. 

Contemptibi'lity. 

Conte'mptuous. 

Conte'mptuously. 

Conte'mpt  uousNESs. 


Fr.  Contemner,  con- 
temptnur,  contemptible ; 
Lat.  Contcmnere,  {con, 
and  temn-ere,)  from  the 
Gr.  T€fiv.eiy,  secare, 
abscindere,  quia  guod 
aspcrnamur,  hoc  ampil- 
tamus  atqiie  abscindi- 
mus,  to  eut,  because 
that  which  we  despise, 
we  cut  avvay,(Pcrottus.) 
And  \'ossius,  (in  v.  Sper- 


no,  which  he  derives  from  'Xneip-av,  spargere,  to 
scatter,  to  toss  away,)  observes, — Ita  proprie  sperni 
dicetur  ;  quod  per  viam  spargitur,  ut  temni,  quod 
abscinditur.  Of  similar  consequential  application 
is  the  word  Abject.      And  see  Contemplate. 

To  throw  or  toss  aside,  (sc.)  as  of  no  value; 
to  abject,  to  spurn,  to  disdain,  to  despise,  to 
neglect. 

Therfore  if  ghe  ban  worldll  domes,  ordeyne  ghe  tho  con- 
temptible men  that  ben  in  the  chirche  to  demc. 

Wiclif.  1  Canjnlh.  c.6. 

A  visage  Sterne,  and  milde  ;  where  both  did  growe, 

Vice  to  coiitemne,~m  vertue  to  rejoyce  : 
Amid  great  stormes,  whom  grace  assured  so, 

To  Hue  vpright,  and  smile  at  fortunes  choyce. 

Surrey.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W.- 

He  was  I  licavd  say  a  seditious  man,  a  contemner  of  com- 
mnn  prayer,  I  wold  there  were  no  mo  in  England  :  wel  he  is 
gcue.    1  wold  he  had  lefte  none  behind  him. 

Laiimcr.  Seventh  Serm.  before  King  Edward. 

Yet  his  highnes  is  advertised  and  informed,  that  diners 
of  his  subjects  he  not  only  to  al  these  more  slow  and  negli- 
gent, but  rather  conlempners  and  despisers  of  such  good  and 
godly  acts  and  deeds.— S(r2//)e.  Originals.  P rod.  Ed.  VI.  an.  1. 

For  these  are  the  rules  wherein  we  must  exercise  our  self, 
thst  we  may  be  contirmed  in  the  faith,  in  ye  feare  of  God,  in 
hulines,  finally  in  contempte  of  the  world  and  loue  of  the 
heaueiily  liie.—Caluine.  Foure  Godlie  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

Upon  your  Information  to  us  thereof,  we  shal  so  aid  and 
assist  you  in  the  execution  of  justice  and  punishment  of  al 
sucli  contemptuous  offenders,  as  the  same  shall  be  example 
toothers. — Strtjpe.  Orig.  The Ld.  Protect,  to  the  Justices. 

And  is  not  the  abbot  now  worthy  to  be  corrected,  which 
al  tills  notwithstanding,  hath  caused  the  monk  contemp- 
tuously stil  to  continue  his  lecture  ?  Had  not  I  been  worthy 
correction,  if  I  had  contemptuously  disobeyed  your  letter 
lately  addressed  unto  me.  having  the  equivalency  of  a  inhi- 
bition ? — Id.  lb.  Is  0.  G 1 .  Shackston,  Bp.  Salisb.  to  Crumivel. 


To  overtake  her ;  whoso  takes  his 
Regardlesse  of  her,  she'll  he  following ; 
Her  true  proprietie  she  thus  discove 


Security  is  the  bane  of  good  succcsse ;  it  hwo  contemning 
of  a  foyled  enemy  ;  the  shame  of  a  former  disgrace  and  mis- 
carriage, whets  his  valor  &  sharpens  it  to  revenge  :  no  power 
is  so  dreadful!,  as  that  which  is  recollected  from  an  over- 
throw.—.B/j.  Halt.  Conl.  Ahab  ^  Benhadad. 

Men  so  the  world  shall  love,  religion  hate, 
Tliat  all  true  zeal  shall  in  contempt  be  brought. 
The  spirituall  lights'  eclipse  shall  grow  so  great. 
That  lyes  the  truth,  truth  shall  a  lie  be  thought. 

Stirling.  Dooms-Dag.  The  Second  Ilourc. 

And  should  we  hear  a  continued  oration,  upon  such  a 
subject  as  the  stage  treats  on,  in  such  words  as  we  hear 
some  sermons ;  I  am  confident,  it  would  not  only  be  far 
more  tedious,  but  nauseous  and  conteniptful. 

Feltliam,  pt.  i.  Resolve  20. 

A  Nazarite  in  place  abominable, 

Vaunting  my  strength 


•  Dagon  I 
Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous; 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  prophane  J 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistei,  1 
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Zacharie  telleth  Boniface,  that  it  is  according  to  the  old 
canons,  that  Bishops  should  not  be  placed  in  such  smal 
cities,  but  in  more  ample  and  large  cities,  bycause  the  con- 
temptibtenesse  of  the  place,  dothe  oftentimes  bring  contempt 
to  the  person,  and  a  byshop  ought  to  be  esteemed  and  reue- 
lencei.—  Whilgift.  Defence,  p.  443. 

The  contemptihilitti  and  vanity  of  this  effeminate  argu- 
ment detains  vs  longer,  then  for  the  quality  thereof  were 
fitting,  did  not  so  much  mischiefe  issue  out  of  it. 

Speed.  Edward  II.  b.  ix.  c.  II. 
Detesting  the  rude  spoils,  done  by  the  armed  throng. 
The  mad  tumultuous  world  contemptibly  forsook, 
And  to  his  quiet  cell  by  Crowland  him  betook. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  B.  24. 

Not  as  our  English,  he  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  him- 
self, but  as  the  words  will  likewise  bear  it,  he  stood  by 
himself  thus ;  this  posture  signifying  a  proud  contcmplunus 
behaviour,  whilst  the  publican  stood  crouching  liumbly, 
tremblingly  behind.— //iimmond.  jro;-A-s,  vol.  iv.  p.  607. 

And  thou,  the  queen  of  isles  Great  Britain  why  do  ye 

Your  grandsire's  godlike  name  (with  a  neglectful  ear) 

In  so  rcproachfid  terms  and  ignominy  hear. 

By  every  one  of  late  contemptuously  disgraced. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbian,  s.  10. 

[This]  temper  they  learnt  of  their  lord  and  master,  who 
complyed  with  many  things,  that  others  might  not  take 
advantage  by  his  omission  of  them,  to  slight  and  contemn 
ih^m.—Stillingfleet,  vol.ii.  Ser.  1. 

I  am  ridiculously  enough  accused  to  be  a  contemner  of 
universities,  that  is,  in  other  words,  an  enemy  of  learning, 
without  the  foundation  of  which  I  am  sure  no  man  can 
pretend  to  be  a  poet. — Drydcn.  Dedication  of  the  Assignation. 

After  my  fancy  had  run  over  the  most  obvious  and  com- 
mon calamities  which  men  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable  to,  it 
descended  to  these  little  insults  and  contempts,  which,  tho' 
they  may  seem  to  dwindle  into  nothing,  when  a  man  offers 
to  describe  them,  are  perhaps  in  themselves  more  cutting 
and  insupportable  than  the  former. — Spectator,  No.  150. 

That  the  interest  of  Christianity  may  not  suffer  by  ray 
silence,  nor  the  contemptibleness  of  his  treatise  afford  him 
matter  of  triumph  amongst  those  who  lay  any  weight  on 
such  boasting,  'tis  fit  it  should  be  shewn  what  an  arguer 
he  is,  and  how  well  he  deserves  for  his  performance  to  be 
dubb'd  by  himself  irrefragable. 

Locke.  Second  Find,  of  the  Reason,  of  Christianity. 

For  I  hope  you  dojnot  think,  how  contemptibly  soever  you 
speak  of  the  venerable  mob,  as  you  are  pleased  to  dignilie 
them,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  in  your  phrase,  the 
rabble  are  not  concerned  in  religion,  or  ought  to  understand 
it  in  order  to  their  salvation. — /(/.  lb. 

If  the  devil  should  have  a  mind  to  tempt,  by  suggesting 
of  thoughts,  he  would  tempt  a  proud  man,  by  filling  his 
mind  with  foolish  and  vain  conceits  of  himselfe,  and  con- 
iemptuous  thoughts  of  other  men. — Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 
I  follow  trembling;  for  the  cliffs  are  high. 
And  hov'ring  round  them  watchful  harpies  fly. 
To  snatch  the  poet's  wreath  with  envious  claws, 
And  hiss  contempt  for  merited  applause. 

Witkie.  Epigoniad,  b.  i. 

Next,  when  the  mother  abbess  came, 

With  an  authoritative  look, 
The  feather'd  libertine  to  blame, 

Contemptuouslyhis  tail  he  shook.— Coop.  Ver-Tcrt,  c,  4. 

CON-TE'MPER,t'.  "j       Lat.  Con,  and  temper- 

Conte'mperate,  v.     I  are,  from  Tempus,  time, 

Contempera'tion.      I  habere   rationem  tempo- 

Conte'mperature.     f  ris  ;  to   have  regard,  to 

Conte'mperament.    I  take  account  of  time.  See 

Conte'mpering,  n.    J  Temper,  and  Temporise. 

To  time,  to  season,  to  suit  to  the  time  or  season, 

to  adapt,  to  regulate,  to  bring  within  order  or 

measure,  to  moderate,  (sc.)  by  intermixture; — 

and  thus,  to  intermix ;  to  qualify  or  mitigate  the 

qualities ;  and  thus,  to  dimiuisli,  to  dilute. 

It  is  moderation,  by  which  this  inferior  world  stands : 
since  that  wise  and  great  God,  who  hath  ordained  the  con- 
tinuance of  it,  hath  decreed  so  to  contemper  all  the  parts 
thereof  that  none  of  them  should  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
own  proportion  and  degree,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 

Bp.  Halt.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  Introd. 
As  for  the  condition  he  interposeth,  that  I  must  shew  this 
before  the  contemperation  of  affairs  to  the  civil  constitutions 
of  cities  and  provinces,  I  confess  that  to  be  a  rigourous  con- 
dition. — Hammond.   K'oris,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  | 

But  that  all  the  gods  who  were  before  at  discord  and  I 
debate,  by  reason  of  their  dissimilitude,  and  whatsoever  else 
jarred,  grew  to  accord  and  consonance  one  with  another,  i 
whereof  the  cause  was  the  contemperature,  moderatioit  and 
order  of  number  and  harmony,  the  very  poets  were  not 
ignorant  of — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  837.  1 

As  therefore  dead  flies  corrupt  the  ointment  of  the  apothe- 
cary, or  as  poison  vitiates  holsome  food ;  so  the  contempering  \ 
of  some  inferior  virtues  with  more  transcendant  vices  in  our  | 
stage  playes,  doth  either  turn  these  virtues  into  poyson,  or 
else  deprive  them  of  their  eflicacie. 

Prynne.  Histrio  Mastix,  pt.  i.  p.  97.  | 
400 
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It  is  a  manifest  sign  of  the  Creator's  1 
care,  in  placing  the  terraqueous  globe  at  that  very  distance 
it  is  from  the  sun  ;  and  contempering  our  own  bodies,  and 
all  other  things,  so  duly  to  that  distance. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  ii.  c.  5.  Note  a. 

The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger;  which  do  not  only  moisten 
and  contemperatc  the  air  by  their  exhalations,  but  refresh 
and  humectate  the  earth  by  their  annual  inundations. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

I  would  further  know,  why  this  contemperation  of  light 

and  shade,  that  is  made,  for  example,  by  the  skin  of  a  ripe 

cherry,  should  exhibit  a  red,  and  not  a  green,  and  the  leaf 

of  the  same  tree  should  exhibit  a  green,  rather  than  a  red. 

Boyle.   Woiks,  vol.  i.  p.  COS. 

From  which  observation  it  appears,  that  there  is  pretty 
nearly  an  equal  contemperament  of  the  warmth  of  our  bodies, 
to  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  atmosphere  inhabited  by 
us.— Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  2.  Note  3. 

1  conceive  very  great  hopes  of  Mr.  Parker,  but  I  do  always 
wish,  that  such  juvenile  felicities  could  receive  a  con- 
iemperament  for  their  conduct  from  some  that  are  better 
seasoned  by  longer  time. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  418. 

What  am  I  altered,  whether  colour  be  a  quality  emergent 
from  the  diiferentconfempcraiKreof  theelements,  orwhether 
it  be  only  the  reflection  of  the  light  upon  the  diflerent  situa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  body. — South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  9. 

CONTE'MPLATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Contempler,  Sp. 

Contempla'tion.  I   Contemphr ;    It.Con- 

Conte'mplative.  \templare;    Lat.    Con- 

Conte'mplatively.         I  templare,    {con,     and 

Conte'mplator.  J  templum,)    which,   J. 

Soaliger  thinks,  is  from  Gr.  Tefteyos,  (from  Ti/xv-eiv, 

secare,  abscindere,)  q.  a  place  cut  off,  separated, 

set  apart,  (see  Contemn;)  and  thus — 

Consecrated, — Deo  cdicui  vel  heroi ;  and  as  these 
places  were  so  chosen  that  the  structure  raised 
upon  them  might  be  seen,  viewed,  observed  from 
all  sides  ; — hence,  to  contemplate  is — 

To  view,  to  behold,  to  observe,  to  consider, 
mark,  gaze  upon,  (sc. )  as  an  object  of  attention  i 
to  muse,  to  meditate  upon,  think  of,  reflect  upon, 
study. 

Freres  go  to  scole 

And  lerne  logyk  and  lawe.  and  eke  contemplation. 

Piers  Plouliman,  p.  40.' 

My  minde  is  rapte  in  contemplation. 
Wherein  my  dazeled  eyes  oncly  beholde. 

The  blacke  houre  of  my  constellation, 
Which  framed  me  so  lucklesse  on  the  molde. 

Gascoiyne.  Hearhes 

But  the  Psalmes  and  conteplatife  meditacions,  on  which 
your  highnesse,  in  the  lieu  and  place  of  vayne  courtely 
pastimes  and  gaming,  doeth  bestow  jour  night  and  daief 
studie,  and  whiche,  Sic.—Vdal.  Luke,  Pref. 

Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth : 
Will  overacts,  and  wit  contemplates  still; 

And  as  from  wit  the  pow'r  of  wisdom  riseth. 
All  other  virtues  daughters  are  of  wll. 

Daries.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  s.  27. 

To  it  he  sung  the  glorious  deeds,  of  great  heroes  dead. 
And  his   true  minde,   that    practice   fail'd,   sweet  con- 
templation fed. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
Since  neither  wealth,  nor  honour,  arms  nor  art«, 
Kingdom  nor  empire  pleases  thee,  nor  aught 
By  me  propos'd  in  life  contemplative. 
Or  active,  tended  on  by  glory,  or  fame. 
What  dost  thou  in  this  vroM.— Milton.  Par.  Beg.  b.  iv. 


.vii.c.jr. 

Some  few  others  sought  after  him  [God]  but  as  Aristotle 
saith  the  Geometer  doth,  after  a  righi,  line  only,  ii.v  Utarns 
Tov  aX,|SoiT,  as  a  contemplator  of  truth,  but  not  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  any  way  useful  or  conducible  to  the  order- 
ing, or  bettering  of  their  lives. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  642. 

Come,  see  thy  friend  retir'd  without  regret. 

Forgetting  care,  or  striving  to  forget ; 

In  eisy  contemplation  soothing  time 

With  morals  much,  and  now  and  then  with  rhyme. 

Congrcve.  Letter  to  Lord  Cobham. 

A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  wandering  of 
thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find.  He,  that  shall  propose 
such  an  one,  woidd  do  great  service  to  the  studious  and  con- 
templative part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking 
men  to  become  thinking. — Locke.  On  Hum.  Vnderst.  s.  29. 

It  is  very  possible  (to  add  that  upon  the  bye)  that  after  the 
light  of  the  moon  has  (according  to  what  I  lately  noted)  re- 
presented to  our  contemplator  the  qualifications  of  apreachcr, 
it  may  also  put  him  in  mind  of  the  duty  of  a  hearer. 

Boyle.  Uort*,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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Pliny  may 
own  memoirs  _     _ 

either  of  active  or  contemplatin 

Mclmoih.  Pliny,  Preface,  p.  5. 

CON-TE'MPORISE.  ^       Lat.  Con,  and  tcm- 
Conte'mporarv,  7!.  I  p«s,time,perhapsfrom 

Conte'mporary,  a(|/'.      {Te/xv-eiy,    secare,     to 
Coste'mpohariness.       /"cut.     See  Temporise. 


iriking  attitude, 


culiar  to  Sir  T.  Brown. 


Contempora'neous.        I        Co7ilen}porise_\s  pe- 
Contempora'neity.       J  i 
Con,  or  co-temporaries,  arc- 
Those  who  live  at  the  sam 


He  measures  time  by  land-marlis.  and  has  found 
For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  liis  ground. 
A  neighbouring  wood,  born  with  himself,  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporarii  trees. 

Cowley.  Claudian's  Old  Man  of  Vt 


The  series  of  th 


itter,  the  epoch  of  the  times,  and 
1  and  coniemporariness  of  princes. 
Howell.  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 


This  King  [Henry  VIII.]  was  contemporary  with  the 
greatest  nionarchs  of  Europe,  viz.  the  Emperor,  the  Kings 
of  Spain  and  Fiance.— Strype.  Mem.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1546. 

It  would  mortify  an  Englishman  to  consider,  that  from 
the  time  of  Boccace  and  of  Petrarch,  the  Italian  has  varied 
very  little ;  and  that  the  English  of  Chaucer,  their  contem- 
porary, is  not  to  be  understood  without  the  help  of  an  old 
dictionary.— Dryrfra.  Ded.  of  Trail.  Sf  Cress. 

Michael  Drayton,  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  sings 

their  [horse]  excellence  in  the  si-xth  part  of  his  Polyolbion. 

Pennant.  Britisli  Zoology.  The  Horse. 

It  might  perh.nps  be  obviated  by  supposing,  That  the  little 
book  [in  Rcvclaliims]  contains  the  xi.  chapter,  only,  being  a 
compendium  of  the  third  division,  and  inserted  in  this  place 
to  show  the  contemporaneity  of  the  two  last  and  principal 
parts.— J/ard.   Works,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10.  N.x. 

Fr.  Contendre;  Sp.  Con- 
tender ;  It.  Contendere ; 
Lat.  Contendere,  (con,  and 
tenderc ;)  to  stretch,  to 
strive  ;  and  icndere,  from 
the  jEolic  Teweir,  for 
reiveii'.  The  ancient  La- 
tins used  tcnno,  (Vossius.) 
To  stretch,  strive,  or  struggle  with ;  (met. )  to 

dispute,  to  debate,  to  litigate.     See  the  quotation 

from  Hobbs. 

The  all-of-gold-made-laugbter-louing  dame. 
Left  odorous  Cyprus  ;  and  for  Troy  became 
A  swift  contendress.— Chapman.  Homer.  Hymn  to  Venus. 

"Which  thing  was  of  all  the  Russes  in  the  rest  of  their 
iourney  so  willingly  done,  that  they  began  to  quarrell,  yea, 
and  to  fight  also  in  striuing  and  contending  which  of  them 
shuld  put  their  post  horses  to  the  sledde. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  2 17. 

These  men  go  on  both  sides  contenlioushj  to  obtaine  their 
rainds,  contending  whether  this  image  or  that  image  hath 
byn  offered  vnto,  kissed,  censed,  or  otherwise  abused. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Letter  for  Abolishing  Images. 

Methinks  those  grave  contenders  about  opinionative  trifles, 

look  like  aged  Socrates  upon  his  boy's  hobby-horse,  or  like 

something  more  ludicrous :    since  they  make  things  their 

seria,  which  are  scarce  tolerable  in  their  sportful  intervals. 

Glaiwill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogma 


CONTE'ND,  V. 

Conte'ndent. 

Conte'nder. 

Conte'nding,  n. 

Conte'ntion. 

Conte'ntious. 

Conte'ntiously. 

Conte'ntiousness.  ^ 


23. 

For  let  me  tell  you,  salvation  will  not  be  obtained  at  such 
rate  as  this ;  no,  there  must  be  great  struglings  and  labour, 
■ith  earnest  contendings,  if  ever  you  intend  to  be  saved. 

Hopkins,  Ser.  24. 

But  when  the  wills  of  divers  men  produce  such  actions  as 
re  reciprocally  resistant  one  to  the  other,  tliia  is  called 
ontention. — Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  12. 
O  goodly  vsage  of  those  antique  times  ! 

In  which  the  sword  was  seruant  vnto  right ; 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crimes. 
But  all  for  praise,  and  proof  of  manly  mjgbt. 
The  martiail  brood  accustomed  to  fight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene  b.  Ui.  c.  1. 
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It  is  verj'  strange  that  those,  who  contend  so  much  for 
the  Scriptures  being  a  perfect  rule  of  all  things  pertaining  to 
worship  and  discipline,  should  be  able  to  produce  nothing  in 
so  necessary  a  -point.— Stitlingjleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 


Those  who  see  least  into  things  are  usually  the  fiercest 
canlfnders  about  them  :  and  such  eager  disputants  are  fitter 
to  make  quarrels  than  to  end  them  ;  for  they  can  be  con- 
tentions for  peace  sake,  and  make  new  differences  about  the 
ways  of  va.nity.—Slilling/leet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend. 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Walter.  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector. 

The  justices  were  to  apprehend  and  take  all  such  as  did 
conientionsly  and  tumultuously,  with  companies  or  routs, 
dispute,  argue  or  reason,  maintain  or  define  the  questions 
before  mentioned.- 5(ry;)e.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1548. 


For  all  things,  so  as  may  please  God,  wifl 
i}ef;s  and  with  truth  being  examined,  ought  so  to  be  esta- 
blished by  our  religiousness. 

Burrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  pt.  ii. 

Hail,  ye  who  .share  the  stem  Minerva's  power; 
Who  arm  the  hand  of  liberty  for  war  : 
And  give  to  the  renown'd  Britannic  name 
To  awe  contending  monarchs. 

Akenside.  Hymn  to  the  Naiads. 

It  is  sometimes  of  service,  that  our  examples  should  be 
near  us  ;  and  such  as  raise  a  reverence,  sufficient  to  induce 
us  carefully  to  observe  them,  yet  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
us  from  engaging  with  them  in  something  like  generous 
contention.— Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  14. 

Tlie  Muse's  haunt. 

The  marble  porch,  where  wisdom  wont  to  talk 
■With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 
Save  the  hoarse  jargon  oi  contentious  monks, 
Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayer. 

Akenside.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii. 


CON 


CONTE'NT,  V. 

Conte'nt,  adj. 

Conte'nt,  n. 

Contenta'tiov. 

Conte'.ntion-. 

Conte'nted,  adj. 

Coxte'ntedly. 

Conte'ntedness. 

Conte'ntfui.. 

Conte'ntless. 

Conte'ntly. 

Conte'ntment. 


Fr-  Contenter,  content ; 
It.  Contentare,  contento ;  Sp. 
Conientar,  contento ;  Lat. 
Contentu.i,  qui  continet,  quod 
animo  satisfaciat.  And 
thus- 
Satisfied,  having  enough, 
sufficient,  having  no  wish 
for  ought  more  or  different ; 
pleased  or  gratified  with 
what  we  have.  See  the 
quotation  from  Cogan. 


Why  do  not  we  then  being  poore  beare  it  wisely,  rather  then 
by  luste  seeke  riches  vniustly,  and  shewe  our  selues  con- 
tented with  God's  ordinance.— S/r  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Whan  the  seneshall  of  Guj'ngnape  and  the  other  knightes 
sawe  these  socours  comyng,  tha  they  sayd  to  the  bysshoppe, 
sir,  ye  may  well  leaue  5'our  treaty :  for  they  sayd,  they  were 
not  cvtent  as  than  to  folow  his  counsayle. 

Berners.  Froissait.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  81. 

And  that  done,  he  comaunded  inquyry  to  be  made  of  his 

accessaryes  of  ye  whiche  he  punysshed  by  dyuers  manor  of 

turmetys  and  dethes,  to  the  great  culentacion  of  the  countrey. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  230. 

We  bode  behind,  four  moneths  or  little  lesse. 
But  wherevpon  that  God  he  knowes— not  I, 

Yet  if  I  might  be  bold  to  giue  a  guess. 
Then  would  I  say  it  was  for  to  espie. 
What  raunsome  we  would  pay  contentedly. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

AH  being  sayd  and  done  (as  appeared)  to  his  contentment, 
be  licenced  me  and  my  whole  company  to  depart,  who  were 
all  in  his  presence,  and  were  saluted  by  him  with  a  nod  of 
his  head. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

O  welcome  easie  yoke,  sweet  bondage  come, 
I  seek  not  from  thy  toiles  for  to  be  shielded, 

But  I  am  well  content  to  be  o'ercome. 
Since  that  I  must  commsuud  when  I  haue  yielded. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  10. 

If  there  be  any  happinesse  to  be  found  upon  earth,  it  is  in 
that  which  we  call  contentation  :  this  is  a  flower  that  grows 
not  in  every  garden  :  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  tells 
us  that  he  had  it;  I  have  learned  (saith  he)  iu  what  estate 
soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  Contentaiion. 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 

Desiring  this  man's  art.  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  that  I  most  enjoy  contented  iem.— Shakes.  Son.  29. 


Kuw  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  discours'd  of  that, 

Spoke  our  own  verses  'twixt  ourselves,  if  not 

Other  men's  lines.  Drayton.  Of  Poets  S,- Poesy. 

This  question  requireth  a  long  answer,  and  specially  unto 
such  men  as  place  felicity  in  riches,  in  possessions,  ,ind  in 
the  greatness  of  empire,  rather  than  in  the  quiet  sat'ety, 
peace,  and  concord  of  a  commonweal,  and  in  clemency  and 
justice,  joyned  with  contention. — North.  Pltllarch,  p.  65. 

Miracles,  which  when  they  met  with  a  passive  willingness, 
a  contentedness  in  the  patient  to  receive  and  believe  them, 
were  then  the  ordinary  instruments  of  faith  and  conversion, 
would  have  been  but  cast  away  upon  obdurate  hearts. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  622. 

Parnassus  him  containes,  plast  in  the  quire 

With  poets  ;  what  then  can  we  more  desire  ^ 

To  haue  of  him »  perhaps  an  empty  voyce. 

While  him  we  wrong  with  our  contentlesse  clioyce. 

Beaumont.  A  Congratulation  to  the  Muses. 

Leon.  Come,  wel  away  unto  your  country-house, 
And  there  we'l  learn  to  live  contentltf. 

Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.  Rule  a  Wife,  (jc.  Act  fv.  sc.  1. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 

Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  ? 
Who  ever  ceas'd  to  wish,  when  he  had  health. 

Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  ? 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30. 


A  wise  content  his  even  mind  seciu'd. 

By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur'd. 

Smith.  In  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philips. 

And  thus  saying,  and  thinking,  we  may  bear  the  heaviest 
load  that  can  be  laid  upon  us,  with  contentedness,  at  least, 
if  not  with  cheerfulness.— Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

Now  by  contentful!  submission  to  God's  disposal  of  things, 
we  do  worthily  express  our  due  regard  to  both  these,  avowing 
his  right,  and  approving  his  exercise  thereof;  but  hy  dis 
content  and  regret  at  what  happeneth,  we  do  in  effect  injure 
God  in  both  these  respects,  disavowing  his  right,  and  im- 
peaching his  management.— Harrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

In  coverts,  (where  the  few  frequent) 

If  virtue  deigns  to  dwell; 
'Tis  thus,  the  little  lamp  content, 

Gives  lustre  to  her  cell. — Cunningham.  Contcmplalist. 

Many  would  contentedly  suffer  the  consequences  of  their 
own  m.istakes,  rather  than  the  insolence  of  him  who  tri- 
umps  as  their  deliverer. — Rambler,  No.  87. 


CON-TE'RMINATE,  adj. 
Conte'rmingl-s. 
Conte'rminable. 
or  limit. 

Having  the  same  bounds  or  limits. 


"V  Lat.  Con 
V  terminus;  G 
J  iiuv,  o^os,  al 


Con,  and 
r.Tep- 
bound 


;  region  of  Egj'pt, 


Ethiopia  being  the  coj 
divided  so  much  as  by  a 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i. 


There  succeeded  in  the  same  p 
no  less  dear  niece,  your  long,  an 
beloved  consort,  (for  love  and  life  ; 


the  departure  of  my 
dare  say,  your  still 
lot  conterminable.) 
s  Wottoniann,  p.  477. 


CON-TERRA'NEAN.     Lat.  Con,   and   terra- 
nciis  ;   /erra,  the  land.      See  Ter. 
Of  the  same  land,  earth,  or  country. 

I  hold  also  that  of  the  orator  to  be  a  wild  extravagant 
speech,  when  he  said,  tiiat  if  women  were  not  conterranean 
and  mingled  with  men,  angels  would  descend  and  dwell 
among  us. — Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  6. 

CON-TESSARA'TION.  \.s.\..  Tessara  ;  Gr. 
Teo-ffupa,  that  is,  four;  Fr.  TVssere ,-  squared,  or 
made  four-square,  like  a  die  ;  and  thus — checked 
or  chequered,  variegated. 

A  variety,  an  assemblage  of  various  appearancci. 

The  first  shall  be  the  agreement  and  contesseration,  both 
in  judgment  and  practice  with  the  primitive  church  :  to 
whose  example  doubtless,  the  nearer  we  draw,  the  more  we 
shall  approach  towards  purity  and  perfection. 

Bp.  Hall    Imposition  of  Hands. 

Bv  instituting  it  after  supper,  Luke.  xxii.  20.  Christ  waB 
pleased  to  signify  to  us.  that  it  should  be  a  contesseration 
of  charity  among  all  Christians. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 


CON 


CON 


The  holy  sjmhols  of  the  eucharist  were  intended  to  be  a 
contesserufion,  and  an  union  of  Christian  societies  to  God, 
and  with  one  another.— £j).  Taylor.  Real  Presence,  s.  1. 

CONTE'ST,  V.  '\         Fr.  Contesler ;     Sp.  Con- 

Co'ntest,  n.  I  «Mter;    \t.  Contesiare ;    Lat. 

Contesta'tion.    >  Contestari,  {con,  and  testari,) 

Conte'stingly.    I  to   witness  together.      See 

Conte'stless.     J   Attest. 

To  call  or  take  to  witness ,-  to  bring  forward  or 
produce  a-itnesses  on  each  side  ;  to  try  by  witnesses 
on  each  side  ;  and  then  simply  to  contend,  to  dis- 
pute, to  debate,  to  litigate. 

Contestation  is  used  by  Barrow  simply  for, — 
proof  by  witnesses,  testimony. 

The  protector,  whether  thinking  to  speed  better  by  sub- 
mission than  by  contesting,  or  perhaps  finding  himself  not 
altogether  innocent,  subscribed  an  acknowledgment  with 
his  own  hand.— S/ou'.  Edward  VI.  an.  1550. 

Inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems  ;  yet  to  s.iy  truth,  too  late. 
1  thus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refus'd 
These  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  propos'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Though  this  of  old  no  less  contest  did  move, 
Than'when  for  Homer's  birth,  seven  cities  strove. 

Denliam.  Coopers  Hill. 

In  confidence  whereof,  the  said  Jesus  bearing  himself  hold ; 
first  fell  into  contestation,  and  afterward  into  an  open  brawle 
with  his  brother  in  the  very  temple  ;  and  therein  provoked 
him  so  far  that  his  brother  slew  him  on  the  place. 

Usher.  Annals,  an.  3602. 

And  the  more  covtestingly  they  set  their  reason  to  explain 
them,  the  more  intricate  they,  perhaps,  will  find  them  at 
that  conjuncture.— il/o!(n(aj«c.  Bevoiit  Ess.  Treat.  19.  s.  8. 

And  therefore  he  that  will  look  into  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, will  find,  the  prerogative  was  always  largest  in  the 
hands  of  our  wisest  and  best  princes  ;  because  the  people 
observing  the  whole  tendency  of  their  actions  to  be  the 
publick  good,  contested  not  what  was  done  without  law  to 
that  end.— Zoci-e.  Of  Civil  Goternment,  c.  14. 

Every  man,  who  is  read  in  church  history,  knows  that 
belief  was  drawn  up  after  a  long  contestation  with  Arius, 
concerning  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  his 
being  one  substance  with  the  Father. 

Dryden.  Relii/io  Laid,  Pref. 

We  as  well  are  baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  of  the  Father  and  Son  ;  wherein  is  signified  and  by  a 
solemn  contestation  ratified,  on  the  part  of  God,  th.it  those 
three  joyned  and  confederated  (as  it  were)  are  con.spiringly 
propitious  and  favourable  to  us. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34. 

The  excellence  of  Christian  mor.ility  will  not  be  contested 
by  fair  and  candid  adversaries;  and  the  few  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  it  are  grounded  on  passages  not  rightly  un- 
derstood, nor  justly  interpreted. 

Jortin.  Hau^irks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

And  whenever  the  ])atrons  of  liberty  shall  give  this  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemies  of  it.  as  much  of  that  popularity 
which  the  first  lose,  the  other  will  gain  ;  and  so,  the  contest 
becoming  more  equal,  force  alone  must  decide. 

Warhurton.  Works  vol.  X.  Ser.  19. 

Modest  sense 

Of  my  unequal  worth  compell'd  some  doubting. 

But  now  'tis  truth  contesttess.  Aaron  Hill. 

CONTE'X,  r.  "\  Fr.Coniexte,-  It.  Contesto; 
Conte'xt,  v.  I  Sp.  Contexto ;  Lat.  Contextum, 
Conte'.xt,  adj.  I  past  part,  of  Contex-ere,  to 
Co'nte.xt,  n.  I  enfold,  enwrap,  or  w^eave  to- 
Conte'xture.  I  gether ;  con,  and  tex-erc,  q. 
Conte'.\turai,.  )  tegs-ere,  from  tegere,  to  cover. 

Invicem  tegimus  tramam  ct  stramen,  ( Caesar  Sca- 

liger.) 

Fr.  Contexte  is  well  explained  by  Cotgrave.     A 

whole  web,  composition,  worii,  or  an  interlacing. 

joyning  or  weaving  together ;  also  the  form  or 

stile  of  a  process,  book,  or  discourse. 

If  the  subject  be  history,  or  contextcd  fable,  then  I  hold  it 
better  put  in  prose,  or  blanks  :  for  ordinary  discourse,  never 
shows  so  well  in  meter,  as  in  the  straine  that  it  may  seem 
to  be  spoken  \a.—Feltham,  pt.  i.  Resolve  71. 

If  there  be  not  then,  what  matters  it,  what  in  other  places 
it  signify,  whensoever  the  adjuncts  or  context  so  determine 
it,  unless  it  do  (or  can  be  pretended  to  do)  so  here  ? 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S2. 

In  a  contexture  where  one  part  does  not  always  depend 
upon  another,  where  things  of  different  natures  intervene 
and  interrupt  the  first  intentions,  there  it  is  not  always  very 
probable  to  expound  Scripture,  and  take  its  meaning  by  its 
proportiou  to  the  neighbouring  words. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Propkcsyinji,  s,  4, 


and  thoughts,  by  the  sequel  and  contexture  of  the 
names  of  things  into  affirmations,  negations,  and  other 
forms  of  speech. — Hobhs.  Lcviattian,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  either  by  the  plastic  principle  alone, 
or  that  and  heat  together,  or  by  some  other  cause  capable  to 
contex  the  matter,  it  is  yet  possible,  that  the  matter  may  be 
anew  conlriued  into  such  bodies. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 

Its  humours,  and  its  inward  tunicks,  are  indeed  tender, 
proportion.ile  to  their  tender,  curious  uses  :  but  the  coats, 
without,  are  context  and  callous,  firm  and  strong. 

Derham.  Physico-Theoloyy,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

To  this  I  answer  plainly  according  to  all  the  light  that  the 
contexts  afford  in  this  matter ;  to  eat  Christ's  flesh  and  to 
drinke  his  blood  (as  our  Saviour  speaks  of  it  in  this  chapter) 
is  no  more  than  to  come  to  him,  or  to  believe  in  him. 

SImrp.  Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  15. 

God  Almighty,  in  the  fabric  of  the  universe,  first  contem- 
plated himself,  and  reflected  on  his  own  excellencies ;  from 
which  he  drew  and  constituted  those  first  forms  which  are 
called  ideas;  so  that  every  species  which  was  afterwards 
expressed,  was  produced  from  that  first  idea,  forming  that 
wonderful  contexture  of  all  created  beings. 

Dryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

The  sense  is  fine,  and  easily  apprehended  by  the  contc-t: 
the  words  are  obscure  to  a  fault,  and  the  transition  too  sud- 
den and  violent.— 7far(.  Thebaid  of  Statins,  b.  G.  N. 

Collateral  events  are  so  artfully  woven  into  the  contex- 
ture of  his  [Knolles]  principal  story,  that  they  cannot  be 
disjoined  without  leaving  it  lacerated  and  broken. 

Rambler,  No.  122. 

CONTIGNA'TION.  Lat.  Contignatio,  trabiura 
tignorumque  textura  ;  tignmn  a  tegendo. 

A  contexture  or  connexion  of  beams. 

That  where  more  of  these  orders  than  one,  shall  be  set  in 
several  stories  or  contignations.  there  must  be  an  exquisite 
care  to  place  the  cbluirines  precisely  one  over  another,  that 
so  the  solid  may  answer  the  solid,  and  the  vacuities  to  the 
vacuities,  as  well  for  the  beauty  as  strength  of  the  fabrick. 
ReliquieE  Wottoniance,  p.  26. 

If  their  desires  cannot  be  bounded,  yet  their  motions 
must ;  when  they  have  the  full  sight  of  heaven  above  them 
they  cannot  climb  up  into  it,  they  cannot  possibly  see  that 
whole  glorious  confo(7no(iow, ;  and  when  the  whole  earth  lies 
open  before  them,  they  can  measure  but  some  small  peeces 
of  ii.—Bp.  Hall.   The  Free  Prisoner. 

CONTI'GUOU.S,  arfj. -^       Fr.  Coniigu  ;  Lat. 
CoNTi'nuofSLY.  I    Contiguvs,  from  Con- 

Conti'guoi'sness.  >  tingere,  {con,  and  tan- 

Conti'guate,  adj.  I  gere,  to  touch.)     See 

CoNTiGu'iTY.  J   Contingent. 

Touching  one  another,  close  together,  neigh- 
bouring, bordering  or  adjoining. 

The  favours  of  our  benificent  Saviour  were  at  the  least 
contiguous.  No  sooner  hath  hee  raised  the  centurion's  ser- 
vant from  his  bed,  then  hee  raises  the  widowe's  son  from  his 
beere.— £;).  Hall.  Cont.   The  Widowe's  Sonne  Raised. 

The  suspicious  houses,  as  if  afraid  to  be  infected  with 
more  misery  than  they  have  already,  by  contiguousness  to 
others,  keep  off'  at  a  distance,  having  many  waste  places  be- 
twixt t\\eTa.— Fuller.  Holy  War.  p.  276. 

Tlie  earth  also  by  being  conthjuate,  and  mixt  with  waters 
(participating  the  s,tme  divine  virtue)  brought  forth  the 
herb  that  seedeth  seed.  &-c. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  7. 

Neither  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  so,  considering  that 
the  two  extremities  are  contiguate,  yea  and  continuate. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S17. 

Tir  Herefordian  plant 

Caresses  freely  the  contiguous  peach. 

Hazel,  and  weight  resisting  palm,  and  likes 

T'  approach  the  quince,  and  the  elder's  pithy  stem. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Thus  disembroil'd,  they  take  their  proper  place 
The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace  : 
And  foes  are  sundered  by  a  larger  space. 

Itryden.  Otnd.  Metam.  b.  i. 

Does  it  [matter]  always  act  by  being  really  and  substan- 
tially present  to  the  thing  acted  on  ?  And  how  can  it  be 
really  and  substantially  present  to  anything,  but  by  the  con- 
tifjuilif  of  its  parts. — Law.  Enquiry,  c.  3. 

But  the  fancv  is  determined  by  habit  to  pass  frcm  the  idea 
of  fire  to  that  of  melted  lead,  on  account  of  our  having  always 
perceived  them  conliguous  and  successive  :  and  this  is  the 
whole  matter. — Bcatiie.  Esiay  on  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  coniiec- 
tion  among  iricas,  namely  resemblance,  contiguity  in  time 
or  place,  and  cause  or  effect. 

Hume.  On  Human  Understanding,  s.  3. 
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COTvTrNGENT,  adj.  ^       Fr.  Contingent;   It. 
Conti'ngent.  7i.  I  and   Sp.   Contingente  • 

Conti'ngenti.y.  V  Lat.  Coniingetis,  pres. 

Conti'ngence.  I  part,    of  Conting-ere: 

Conti'ngency.  J  con,    and    tangere,    to 

touch.   (See  Contact.)     Or.  @iy-(tv,  eiyyav-fty, 
to  touch. 

Touching  upon,  reaching  or  adjoining  to,  falling 
together  with,  happening  in  connexion  with,  in- 
cidental, casual,  fortuitous,  falling  to  the  lot,  or 
share  of. 

God  forbid  tliat  nise  vnthrifti  thought  ahoulde  come  in  thy 
mynde  thy  wittes  to  trouble,  sithen  euery  thynge  in  cora- 
mynge  is  contingent. — Chaucer.  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

We  see,  indeed  many  things  to  be,  and  to  come  to  pass, 
which  seem  to  be  contingent,  or  without  any  end  at  all. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  world  requireth,  (though  we 
know  it  not)  that  some  agents  should  work  without  de- 
liberation (which  his  lordship  calls  necessary  agents)  and 
some  agents  with  deliberation,  (and  those  both  he  and  I  call 
free  agents,)  and  that  some  agents  should  work,  and  we  not 
know  how  (and  their  effect  we  call  contingents.) 

Hobbs.  Liberty  ^  Necessity. 

And  first,  the  being  of  prophesies,  supposes  the  non-being 
of  contingents.  Tliat  is  to  say,  that  albeit  there  are  many 
things,  which  seem  unto  us  to  be  contingents,  yet  were  they 
so  indeed,  there  could  have  been  no  prophecy ;  but  only 
predictions,  "which  were  contingently  true  or  false. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

Presuming  perhaps  upon  like  kindn*ss,  as  we  read  of 
'twixt  the  "Trojans  and  Romans,  in  their  wars  with  An- 
tiochus  (which  was  loving  respect  through  continoence  of 
blood)  upon  like  cause  remembered  to  them  by  tradition. 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  1.  Selden's  Notes. 

■What  is  therefore  delivered  in  favour  thereof,  by  authors 
ancient  or  modern,  must  have  its  root  in  tradition,  im- 
posture, far  derived  similitude,  or  casual  and  rare  contin' 
gency. — Broivn.  Vulgar  Erronrs,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 

It  is  certain  he  must  not  mean  that  it  is  in  his  own  nature 
venial,  but  damnable  as  any  other  ;  but  it  is  venial,  that  is, 
prepared  for  pardon  upon  other  contingencies  and  causes,  of 
which  I  shall  afterwards  account. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  3.  s.  3. 

Yet  it  would  puzzle  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever 
was,  to  give  any  tolerable  account,  how  any  knowledge 
whatsoever  can  certainly  and  infallibly  foresee  an  event 
through  uncertain  and  contingent  c2.uses.—Tillotson,  S.  48. 

Hypothetiral  necessity  is  that,  which  the  supposition  or 
hvpothesis  of  God's  foresight  and  pre-ordination  lays  upon 
fllture  contingents.— Clarke.  Mr.  Leibnitzs  Fifth  Paper. 


For  as  Aristotle  says, 
1  ethicks,  in  politicks, 
ontingency  of  human  a 


lot  to  expect  demonstrations 
build  certain  rules  upon  the 
-South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 


No  theatrick  audience  in  Athens  would  bear  what  has 
been  borne,  in  the  midst  of  the  real  tragedy  of  this  triumphal 
day  ;  a  principal  actor  weighing,  as  it  were  in  scales  hung 
up  in  a  shop  of  horrours,— so  much  actual  crime  against  so 
much  contingent  advantage,  and  after  putting  in  and  out 
weights,  declaring  that  the  balance  was  on  the  side  of  the 
advantages. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Hume  allows,  that,  on  the  principles  of  those  who 
deny  liberty  and  conlingence,  it  is  impossible  for  natural 
reason  to  vindicate  the  divine  character. 

Bealtie.  On  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Long  may  the  beauteous  fabric  rise, 
Unite  all  hearts  and  charm  all  eyes. 
Above  contingency  and  time, 
Stable  as  earth,  as  heaven  sublime. 

Blacklock.   To  Doctor  Downman. 


CONTI'NUE,  V. 

Conti'nii'er. 

Conti'nuate,  v. 

Conti'nuate,  adj. 

Conti'ni'ateness. 

Conti'nuately. 

Conti'nval. 

Conti'nuai.lv. 

Conti'nualness. 

Conti'ni'Ance. 

Continua'tion. 

Conti'ni'Ative,  n. 

Conti'ni-ator. 

Conti'nuedly. 

CoNTl'NtllNGLY. 
CoNTINU'lTT. 

CoNTi'Srofs. 

CoNTl'NrOlSLY. 

to  loiter,  to  delay. 


Fr.  Continuer ,-  Sp.  Con- 
tinnar  ,-  It.  Coniinuarc  ; 
Lat.  Contimiare.  Conti.- 
nuiis,  fromContinere.  (See 
To  Contain.  )  Continuum, 
est,  quod  communi  ter- 
rmwo  continelur,  (Vossius.) 

To  keep  or  hold  toge- 
ther;  (sc.)  without  stop 
or  break  ;  to  conjoin,  to 
connect,  to  add  to  the  di- 
mensions ;  to  prolong,  to 
draw  out  in  length ;  to  keep 
with,  to  remain,  to  be  per- 
manent, incessant  or  with, 
out  ceasing,  to  persevere, 
to  perpetuate ;  also,  to 
last,  to  endure,  to  tarry 


CON 


I  seie  treuthe  in  Crist  lesus  I  lie  not,  for  my  conscience 
berith  witnessyng  to  me  in  ttic  Hooly  Goost,  for  great  heuy- 
nesse  is  to  me  and  contynuel  sorowe  to  myn  herte. 

Id.  Romaynes,  c.  9. 
I  saye  the  treuth  in  Christ,  &  lye  not,  in  that  where  of  my 
consi-yence  beareth  me  wytness  in  the  Holy  Ghoste,  that  I 
l'.i.iJ3  sreale  heuynes  &  continual  sorow  in  my  hearte. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


This  mayde  fell  vpon  a  chance. 

That  loue  hath  made  hym  a  quarele 

Ageyne  hir  youth  freshe  and  frele.— Goavr.  Con.  A.  b.viii. 

MTiat?  do  they  hope  th^it  bc.tuties  glasse 

will  still  continne  bright? 
Nay,  when  the  day  is  gone  and  past 

by  course  appceres  the  night. 

Turberville.  0/  the  diners  and  contrarie  Passions. 

He  imagined  in  hymselfe  that  he  now  obteynyng  the 
crowne  of  the  realme,  yf  he  wer  therin  a  long  continuer, 
■woulde  remoue  the  great  beame  that  then  greued  his  eyes 
and  pricked  hys  conscience.— i/aZi.  Hen.  IV.  an.  5. 

For  lo  hereby  all  men  and  women  may,  if  they  will,  be 
sufficiently  touchte  to  know  and  to  kepe  the  commaunde- 
mentis  of  God,  and  to  hate  and  to  (lie  continewal/i/  all  occa- 
sion of  synne.— Slate  Trials.  W.  Thorpe,  an.  1407. 
Lo  thus  are  al  my  joyes  quite  gone. 

And  I  am  brought  from  happinesse 
Conlinuallii  to  waile  and  mono  ; 
Lo.  snch'is  fortune's  stableness. 
Vncerlaine  Auctors.  The Louer  telleth  his  diuers  layes. 

Continuance,  is  a  stedfasl  and  constaunt  abiding  in  a  pur- 
posed and  well  aduised  matter,  not  yeelding  to  any  man  in 
quarell  of  the  tight.— Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorike,  p.  36. 

They  themselues,  or  some  other  perhaps  to  be  appointed 
in  this  behalfe  shall  vpon  the  first  day  of  the  mnneth  of  May 
next  to  come,  with  the  conlinnnlinn  of  the  dayes  following, 
competently  s?tisfie.  and  perfoi-rae  conuenient  recompence 
vnto  the  saide  common  society. 

Haclcluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  T65. 

He  sayth  that  the  sayd  vii.  slepers  were  closed  in  that 
caue,  the  first  yere  of  Decius,  and  so  sleped  conlynuyngly 
to  the  laste  tyme  or  yeres  of  Theodocius  the  yonger,  then 
emperour.— jaiyan,  vol.  i.  c.  2H. 

Whom  Matthew  Paris  his  continuer,  for  this  service  stiles, 
the  Zelots  of  English  Repiiblicke. 

Prynne.  The  Treachery,  SfC.  of  Papists,  pt.  i.  p.  20. 

■Whose  fixd  and  flying  parts  are  so  co-joyned,  whose  sul- 
pher  and  continnaliny  principle  is  so  united  unto  the  salt, 
that  some  may  be  hoped  to  remain  to  hinder  fmgility  after 
vitrification. — Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

And  thus  they  are  effected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth  ; 
but  by  and  by  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in 
their  lives,  they  sing,  discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  com- 
pany, upon  all  occasions,  and  so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now 
and'  then,  except  the  maladie  be  inveterate,  and  then  'tis 
more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continvate. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  203. 

Now  this  swiftness  of  motion  will  cause  so  great  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  them,  that  one  of  these  little  streams  may 
spend  more  water  in  the  fall,  than  a  stream  six  times  bigger 
in  the  ascent,  though  we  should  suppose  both  of  them  to  be 


Sometimes  leaping  with  great  jumps  hither  and  thither, 
before  they  [the  hares]  betake  themselves  to  their  rest,  that 
so  the  continual eness  of  the  scent  may  not  lead  doggs 
their  form. — Digby.  On  Bodies,  c.  36. 

Besides  another  motive^power  doth  'rise 

Out  of  the  heart,  from  whose  pure  blood  doth  spring 
The  vital  spirits  :  which,  born  in  arteries, 
Continual  motion  to  all  parts  do  bring. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  22. 
Wliil'st  in  his  hand  the  bolts  of  death  he  heares. 

Still  watching  soules  the  crafty  hunter  lyes 

With  inward  fancies,  and  with  outward  feares, 

Wliom  he  may  tempt,  continually  he  tryes. 

Stirling.  Booms-Day.  The  Second  Home. 
So  then  though  sleep  partake  not  of  our  devotion,  yet  this 
hinders  not  the  continvatness  of  it. 

Hales.  Remains.  Ser.  Luke,  xviii.  1. 
Have  not  I  lands  of  faire  inheritance, 
Deriv'd  by  right  of  long  continuance, 
To  first-born  males,  so  list  the  law  to  grace 
Nature's  first  fruits  in  an  eternal  race  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 
And  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  continuation  and  natural  com- 
posure of  the  spirits  be  rest  and  ease  to  the  soul,  that  a 
violent  disjoyning  and  bruising  of  them,  and  baring  the  soul 
of  them,  as  I  may  speak,  should  cause  a  very  harsh  and 
torturous  sense  in  the  centre  of  perception. 

More,  ImmortaHly  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

Tot.  r. 


CON 

He  [Nicholas]  went  beyond  the  sea  again,  but  upon  what 
account  I  know  not.  though  I  am  apt  to  think  not  upon  any 
design  of  turning  Mahometan,  as  N.  Saunders  or  rather  his 
continuator  Rishton,  is  pleased  to  tell  us. 

Wood.  Athence  Oxon. 

Thus  you  see  coniinuedly,  that  the  property  of  the  number 
set  off  the  nature  of  the  work  of  every  day,  according  to  those 
mysteries  that  the  Pythagoreans  h.ave  obsei^fed  in  them. 

.1/ore.  Philosophick  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

But  in  all  there  is  a  deformity,  not  only  in  the  motion  of 
the  fibres,  but  also  of  the  principles  whereof  they  consist. 
Either  by  a  solution  of  their  continuity,  as  in  burning, 
cutting,  contusions ;  or  by  any  great  tendency  to  that  solu- 
tion, as  in  convulsions,  or  straines. 

Greiv.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

[Something]  which  restores  flesh  that  was  lost,  consoli- 
dates dissolved  continuities,  incorporates  the  newly  received 
nourishment,  and  joins  it  continuously  with  the  preexistent 
parts  of  flesh  and  bone. — Cudworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  167. 

The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landscape  mixt, 
Scenes  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever  (ix'd 
A  tedious  pleasure  in  the  mind  bestow. 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continued  show. 

Addison.  Epilogue  to  Lansdown's  British  Enchanters. 

After  this  he  sends  prophets  in  a  continual  succession  for 
several  ages,  who  do  more  clearly  discover  God's  will  to 
them. — Sharp.  Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

But,  alas !  the  honey-moon  of  a  new  ministry  is  always  of 
a  short  cojttinuance  in  England. 

Hoadly.  Letters  signed  Britannicus,  Let.  3. 

The  gi'eat  wisdom  of  the  divine  Creator  appears,  in  that 
there  is  pleasure  annexed  to  those  actions,  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  support  and  preservation  of  the  individuum  and 
the  continuation  and  propagation  of  the  species ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  pain  to  the  neglect  or  forbearance  of  them. 

Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Pire  will  live  in  it  [the  vapour  of  the  grotto  dei  Cani]  no 
longer  than  in  water,  because  it  wraps  itself  in  the  same 
manner  .about  the  flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders  any 
quantity  of  air  and  nitre  from  coming  to  its  succour. 


O  memory !  thou  soul  of  joy  and  pain ! 
Thou  actor  of  our  passions  o'er  again  ' 
"Why  dost  thou  aggravate  the  wretch's  ' 
Why  add  continuous  smart  to  every  blc 


The  Bastard. 


1  bestow 


Contract  your  sails ;  life  nothing  ( 
By  long  continuance,  but  continued  woe; 
The  wretched  privilege  daily  to  deplore 
The  fun'rals  of  our  friends  who  go  before. 

Jenyns.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i. 

Continuaiives,  on  the  contrary  by  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection, consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuovs  whole, 
ajid  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  subjects,  which  have  an 
essential  coincidence. — Harris.  Hermes,  b.  ii. 

CONTO'RT.u.  1      Fr.  Contnrsion  ;  Lat.  Con- 
Conto'rtion.       S  tortum,   past,  part,  of  contor- 
quere ;  con,  and  torquere,  to  wring;. 

To  wring,  to  wrest,  to  wreathe ;  to  draw  or  pull 


Then  came  the  Furies  with  their  bosoms  bare. 
Save  somewhat  cover'd  with  their  snaky  haire. 
In  wreathes  contorted,  mumbling  hellish  charms, 
Up  to  the  elbows  naked  were  their  arms. 

Drayton.    The  Moon-Calf 

Harp.  Fling  them  away,  I'll  take  thee  else,  and  hang 
thee 
In  a  cortorled  chain  of  isicles. 
In  the  frigid  zone :  down  witii  them  ! 

Massinger.    The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


The  same  thing  therefore  h.appens  here  as  in  strong  and 
healthy  bodys,  which  are  debar'd  their  natural  exercise,  and 
confin'd  in  a  narrow  space.  They  are  forc'd  to  use  odd 
gestures  and  contortions. 

Shaftshury.   Wil  and  Humour,  pt.  i.  s.  4. 

Some  with  erect  pagodas  vie. 
Some  nod,  like  Pisa's  tow'r,  awry. 
Medusa's  snakes,  with  Pallas'  crest 
Convolv'd,con/or/frf,  andcompress'd.— H^iirfcad.rarjciy. 

Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  being  may  place  himself 

in  such  a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once  all  the  varieties  of  an 

epidemical  disease,  or  amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossings 

and  contortions  of  every  possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

Johnson.  Review  of  a  Free  Enquiry,  Sfc. 

CO'NTRA.  Lat.  preposition,  pro  contcra,  ut 
supera  pro  supra,  intra  pro  iutera,  is  much  used 
in  composition,  to  denote  opposition,  resistance. 
As  fon/r«-natural,  ron<r<7-position, — remonstrant, 
—-resistance, — vaJlation,  Xc      And  see  Counter. 


CON 

CONTRABAND,  n.  \     It.  Controhando ;  tr. 

Co'ntraeand,  adj.  \  Conirebande.  Cnntre  le 
defense,  le  ban, — against  ban,  (qv. )  Merchan- 
dise de  contraband, — merchandise  that  is  forbidden, 
(by  proclamation,  &c.)      Cotgrave. 

And  concerning  pitch  and  tar,  and  hemp  and  flax,  to  be 
contraband  goods  during  the  war  with  Spain,  the  secretary 
held  it  reasonable,  but  1  differ'd  from  him  therein. 

Whitelock.  Memoirs,  an.  1G56. 

To  say  nothing  of  many  false  helps,  a^A  contraband  wares 
of  beauty,  which  are  daily  vended  in  this  great  mart,  there 
is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman,  of  a  good  family  in  any 
county  of  South  Britain,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  virtues 
of  May  dew,  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  receipt  or  other  in 
favour  of  her  complexion.— Spec(a<or,  No.  33. 

We  both  are  to  make  use  of  the  articles  between  France 
and  this  state  for  contraband  goods  till  such  time  as  we  can 
agree  of  one  [treaty]  between  ourselves. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  from  Lord  Coventry. 

Wliat  certainly  can  be  expected,  when  every  nation  is  at 
liberty  to  change  its  usages,  to  modify  its  conventions,  to 
enlarge  the  list  of  articles  esteemed  contraband  of  war,  till 
by  prohibiting  a  commerce  in  corn  and  Peruvian  bark,  it 
suflers  millions  of  innocent  persons  to  perish  by  famine  or 
by  pestilence. —  Watson.  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 


CONTRA'CT,  V. 

Contra'ct,  adj. 

Co'ntract,  n. 

Contracta'tion. 

Contra'ctedlt. 

Contra'ctedness. 

Contha'ctidle. 

Contra'ctile. 

Contra'ction. 

Contr.\'ctive. 

Contra'ctor. 


Vr.Contraclcr;  \t.Con- 
trattare ;  Sp.  Contratar ; 
Lat.  Contrah-erc,  contrac- 
tum,  to  draw  together ; 
con,  and  trahere,  formed 
of  trans,  and  veherc,  q. 
traveh-ere,  to  carry  over. 
See  Draw. 

To  draw  or  bring  toge- 
ther ;  to  draw  into  a  nar- 
rower space  or  compass ; 
to  narrow,  to  straiten,  to  confine. 

To  draw  or  bring  to  itself;  and  thus,  to  get,  to 
obtain. 

To  draw  or  bring  together,  to  come  together, 
to  meet  together;  (sc.)  drawn  by  some  common 
motive :  and  thus,  to  agree,  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  of  a  compact  or  bargain,  as  of  sale,  or  mar- 
riage ;  and  thus,  to  covenant,  to  bargain,  to  affi- 
ance, to  betroth. 

Of  thilke  Adam  toke  we  thilke  sinne  original ;  from  him 
fleshly  discended  be  we  all  and  engendred  of  vile  and  corrupt 
mater :  and  wlien  the  soule  is  put  in  our  bodies,  right  anon 
is  contract  original  sinne. — Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

We  liaue  contracted  an  inviolable  amitie,  peace  and  leag-ua 
with  the  aforesaid  queene. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  143, 

In  contracts  between  manne  and  man  it  is  communely 
called  credence.— SiV  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  p.  172. 

In  euery  ship  euery  man's  name  is  taken,  and  if  he  haue 
any  marke  in  the  face,  or  hand,  or  arme,  it  is  written  by  a 
notarie  {as  well  as  his  name)  appertaining  to  the  contracta- 
iion  house,  appointed  for  these  causes. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  SG2. 

May  it  seem  good  vnto  your  discretion,  as  it  seemeth  ex- 
pedient vnto  us,  that  some  messengers  of  yours  sufliciently 
authorised  to  parle,  agree  and  conclude  with  our  deputy, 
about  the  mutual  contraction  of  a  perpetuall  league  and 
confirmation  of  friendship,  may  with  all  conuenient  speede 
be  sent  vnto  our  presence.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 

Item,  yf  durynge  this  amitie,  and  truce,  any  of  the  sub- 
iectes  of  either  prince  do  presume  or  attempt  to  aide,  helpe, 
mainteine  or  serue  ani  other  prince  againste  any  of  the  saide 
contractours.—Hall.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

For  although  the  princes  be  named,  as  chiefe  contractors 
in  euery  treatie  and  amitie  concluded,  yet  the  countries  are 
bounden,  and  the  subiectes  shall  make  recompence,  if  anye 
thing  be  altred  wrongfully  out  of  his  course. 

Grafton.  Edw.  IV.  an.  9. 
Yet  if  aflliction  once  her  wars  begin. 

And  threat  the  feebler  sense  with  sword  and  fire, 
The  mind  contracts  herself;  and  shrinketh  in, 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire. 

Davies.  Of  the  Soul  of  Man. 
The  value  of  all  things  contracted  for,  is  measured  by  the 
appetite  of  the  contractors :  and  therefore  the  just  value  is 
that  which  they  be  contented  to  give. 

Hobbs.  Leviathan,  pt.  i.  c.  15. 

When  a  man  transferreth  his  right  upon  consideration  of 

reciprocal  benefit,  this  is  not  free  gift,  but  mutual  donation, 

and  is  called  contract.— Id.  De  Corpore  Politico,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Jupiter,  with  a  contracted  brow 

Thus    answer'd  Mars :    Thou  many  minds,   inconstant 

changling  thou; 
Sit  not  complaining  thus  by  me  ;  whom  i 

Gods 


of  all  the 
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For  such  as  think  that  the  sense  is  deceiveri,  for  they  see 
contrary  events  and  passions  do  pr"'''''i   fr"'"   '!"'  same 
abjects,  they  pacilie   again,   and   .saiv   r  -    -i,     i  "H,   by 
teaching,  that  whereas  all  things  be  II,,         i  ,,,  ;       ,    iiii.ied 
together,  yet  nevertheless  this  is  in,  I  ,Mi^'to 
one,  and  that  to  another;   when-by  t,,,  i,    i,  i  or  r.w  con-  | 
tractatian  and  apprehension  of  one  ami  ihii  s;ime  quniity.      , 
Holland,  ^iutaroll,  p.  909.  | 
Unarm'd.  they  might 

Have  easy,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift 

By  quick  contraction  or  remove.— 3fi//on.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  ! 

Many  persons,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  law  canonical  ; 
had  no  longer  place  in  this  realm,  had  contracted  marriage  , 
within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  prohibited 
by  \iw.—Stri/pe.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554.  j 

A  pillar  of  state ;  pillar  is  to  be  pronounced  contractedly ; 

as  of  one  syllable,  or  two  short  ones.  [ 

Bp.  Newton.  Note  on  Paradise  Lost,  h.  ii. 

The  third  argument  for  brevity,  or  conirac/trfncM  of  spci'li 
in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  from  the  very  nature  and  coniliti  ,:i 
of  the  person  who  prays;  which  makes  it  impossible  loi  li.,  , 
to  keep  up  the  same  fervour  and  attention  in  a  long  praj.  r, 
that  he  may  in  a  short.— Soa/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

Which  membranes  are  muscular,  compounded  of  straight 

and  circular  fibres,  for  the  more  effectual  contraction  of  the 

■wind-pipe  in  any  strong  or  violent  expiration  or  coughing. 

Hay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.ii. 

This  is  but  a  contraction  of  the  king's  mandate  to  the  I 
archbishop.  The  whole  may  be  found  among  the  collection  ; 
of  records  in  the  History  of  t/ie  Reformation  by  Bishop 
Burnett.— 5(r</pe.  Memorials.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1543. 

The  heart,  as  said,  from  its  contractive  cave 
On  the  left  side,  ejects  the  bounding  wave ; 
Exploded  thus,  as  splitting  channels  lead. 
Upward  it  springs, 

jitacfcmore.  j 

They  [the  house  of  peers]  debated,  "  whether  there  were 
an  original  contract  between  king  and  people!"  and  the 
affirmative  was  carried  fifty-three  against  forty-sii;  a  proof 
that  the  tories  were  already  losing  ground.  The  next  ques- 
tion was,  "  Whether  King  James  had  broken  that  original 
contract  ?"  and,  after  a  slight  opposition,  the  affirmative 
prevailed. — Hume.  Hist,  of  England.  Kins  James,  an.  iWi. 

And  breathing  lungs  imbibe  th'  ethereal  mass ; 
Whence,  their  licentious  ducts  dilation  claim, 
And  open  obvious  to  the  welcome  stream. 
Which  silent,  through  the  heart's  contractile  force. 
Expulsive  springs  its  recontinual  course. 

Brookes.  Unii'ersal  Beauty,  b.iv. 


Gen'rals,  and  admirals,  and  Jews, 
Contractors,  printers,  men  of  news  ; 
All  thrive  by  war,  and  line  their  pocTiets, 
And  leave  the  works  of  peace  to  blockheads. 

IVarton.  For  the  Year  1771 


CONTRADI'CT,  i;. 

CONTRADI'CT-ER,  -OR. 

CONTRADI'CTION. 

CoNTRADl'CTIONAL. 

CoNTRADl'CTIOUS. 

CoNTRADl'CTIOUSNESS. 

CoNTRADl'CTIVE. 

CoNTRADl'cTORY,  adj. 

CoNTRADl'CTORY,  V,. 

CoNTRADl'cTORILY. 

contradi'ctoriness. 
Contradicto'rious. 

CoNTRADICTO'l 


Fr.  Contre-dire ;  It. 
Co7itraddere ;  Sp.  Con- 
tradecir ;  Lat.  Contra- 
dicere,  dictum,  (contra, 
and  dicere. ) 

To  say  or  speak  the 
contrary,  to  affirm  or 
assert  in  opposition, 
in  negation,  (sc.)  to 
what  another  has  said ; 
to  deny,  to  gainsay,  to 
oppose,  to  refuse. 


But  ff  there  be  any  Englishman  found,  who  shall  rashly 
contradict  or  contemne  the  composition  of  the  foresayd  am- 
bassadours;  then  the  sayd  ambassadours  are  to  bring  the 
forenamed  Prussian  plaintifes  before  the  presence  of  the 
king's  maiestie, — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

The  occasion  of  this  errour  riseth,  for  not  knowing  what  is 
contradiction.  Contradiction  therefore,  is  a  repugnauncie  of 
one  and  the  same  not  substaunce  onely,  nor  yet  name  onely, 
but  of  the  substaunce,  and  name  both  together, 

Wilson.    The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  82. 


He  commanded  them  all  in  publike,  to  renew  the  said 
sentence  against  all  contradictors  of  the  sayd  charter,  so 
that  if  he  himselfe,  through  any  conceived  rancour,  hiid  not 
peradventure  observed  it,  he  might  more  grievously  relapse 
into  the  sad  denounced  sentence. 

Prynnc.   The  .'iureiai^::f  Power  of  Parliaments, -pt.M.  p.  36. 

That  which  lil.  'li  r,,,;,  ili  i,putation  of  wisdom,  in  him 
that  formeth  a  i  i  ,       'li  to  it,  when  it  is  already 

formed,  is  thr  i      •  i  ',,  lii-f  of  contradictories :  for 

both  parts  ot  a  ,  ,     ,   ,annot  possibly  be  true:  and. 

therefore  to  eiijiuu  tlie  tn'iit-t  ol  them,  is  an  argument  of 
ignorance. — Hotjbs.  Leviathan,  pt.  i.  c.  12. 

We  have  tryed  already,  and  miserably  felt  what  ambition, 
worldly  glory,  and  immoderate  wealth  can  do,  what  the 
boisterous  and  cvntriidictionat  hand  of  a  temporal,  earthly, 
and  f'irporeal  spirituality  can  avail  to  the  edifying  of  Christ's 
holy  church. — Milton.  Of  Jieformation,  b.  ii. 

All  nbiih  is  no  more,  than  is  generally  acknowledged  by 

th,.,:,     -^    ■  ;;-,:i    i:,\   ,i::.:  a  that  God  Almighty  himself 

1  .  lliere  being  noother  reason 

;   ,   !  ,,  ,  ,      ,  because  contradictiousness 

I,  1   ;,,    ,:,ii,i  ;,,,,, II  ,,,;,,, ii.  — I  a,//eo/-«i.  Intel.  Syst. -g.TW. 

It  is  not  possible  to  perform  a  worship  without  some  natu- 
ral or  instituted  ceremony,  and  while  they  are  not  contra- 
dictive  to  the  canon,  I  cannot  think,  God  will  be  angry  with 
me  for  obeying  them.— i^e/ZAam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  73. 

Beza  would  seem  to  shun  the  contradictory,  by  telling  us 
that  the  Lord  spake  it  not  in  person  as  he  did  the  former 
precept. — Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

And  what  if  they  in  their  contradictory  opinions  pretend 
both  to  relie  upon  the  truth  of  God,  doth  this  make  their 
contradictions  ever  a  whit  the  more  repugnant  ? 

Chillingmorth.  Rel.  of  Prot.  c.  4.  pt.  i. 

Moreover,  such  as  have  naturally  discoursed  hereon,  have 
so  diversly,  contrarily,  or  contradictorily  delivered  them- 
selves, that  no  affirmative  from  thence  can  reasonably  be 
deduced.— BroKB.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

This  is  therefore  a  conlradiclorioiis  humour  in  you  to 
decry  the  parliament  in  1C49,  that  you  may  extoll  the  par- 
liament in  1G41. 

Slate  Trials.  Lieut.  ■Col.  J.  Lilburne,  an,  1C-I9. 

One  sotil  in  both  doth  thus  philosophize. 

Concludes  at  once  conlradictoriovsly 

To  her  own  self.— il/ore.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  s.  14.  p.  38. 

Wc  must  ask  them.  Whether  natural  religion  speaks  so 
plainly  in  any  one  point  of  religion,  but  that  some  perverse 
man  or  other  has  contradicted  iV.—Atterhury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

All  the  injuries,  reproaches,  false  accusations,  all  the 
cruelties,  indignities,  and  violence,  which  were  ofTered  him, 
from  the  time  of  his  publiek  appearance  to  his  expiring 
upon  the  cross,  being  undergone  by  him,  by  the  malice  of 
unreasonable  men,  may  be  called  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners ;  for  the  sense  of  this  word  extends  as  well  to  actions 
as  words. — Slillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

What  is  the  result  of  these  doctrines,  but  the  necessary 
introducing  of  Atheism,  and  the  banishing  religion  from 
among  men.  It  being  upon  these  principles,  not  only 
needless,  impertinent,  but  an  absurd  contradiclioi 

If  a  gentleman  happen  to  be  a  little  more  sincere  in  his 
representations,  besides  being  looked  on  as  not  well 
affected,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  dozen  contradictors  at  his 
elbov.— Swift.  A  Short  View  of  the  State  ^f  Ireland. 

Whosoever  in  any  case  acts  contradictorily  to  the  person 
he  sustains,  or  unsuitably  to  the  profession  he  makes,  doth 
act  absurdly  and  ridiculously  ;  for  he  destroys  the  propriety, 
and  confounds  the  relation  of  things. 

Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  9. 

(The  two  contradictories  of  acting  and  not  acting,  being 
always  necessarily  before  him)  [a  free  agent]  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity, and  essentially  to  his  being  a  free  agent,  perpetually 
will  one  of  these  two  things,  either  to  act  or  to  forbear  act- 
ing.— Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  10. 

Or  since  the  pulpit  is  a  sacred  place, 

Wliere  none  dare  contradict  you  to  your  face, 

Will  you  presume  to  tell  a  thousand  lies  ? 
I  may  forgive,  but  must  despise. 

Vodsley.  Art  of  Preaching. 
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evident ;  to  show  or  declare  the  notes  or  marks 
of  oppo.site  qualities ;  to  show  or  declare  the  op- 
posite qualities  themselves. 

Calvin  himself,  and  Chamier, and  Moulin,  (and  who  not?) 
do  every  where  contra-distinqnish  their  pastors  to  their  ruling 
elders. — Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.  s.  2. 

And  further,  he,  in  his  speech,  useth  it  as  a  contra-distinct 
term  to  house  or  family,  of  which  he  had  said  before  into 
what  house  ye  enter ;  so  now  into  what  city. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iv.  p.  81. 

If  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  of  the  princes  of  this 
world,  be  to  be  understood  of  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
the  world  in  general,  as  contra-dislinguished  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  then  the  words  are  added,  to  shew  what  folly 

Locke.  On  1  Corinthians,  Note. 

Our  author  himself  has  said  enough  in  his  advice  to  an 

author,  particularly  where  he  treats  of  the  simple  style  in 

contra-distinction  to  the  learned,  the  formal,  and  methodick. 

Shaftsbury.  Miscel.  Reflect.  Misc.  1.  c.  3. 

In  the  fornfer  iiart  of  the  verse,  he  speaks  of  the  law  being 
dead  ;  and  here,  of  its  being  revived  again  with  a  new  spirit, 
iu  contra-distinction  to  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 

Warburion.  Remarks.  Occas.  Reflections,  pt.  i.  Post 


Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  5 

CONTRAHE'NTS,  n.  Lat.  Contrahens,  pres. 
part,  oi contrahere,  (See  Contract.)  Not  an  un- 
common word  in  diplomatic  documents  of  the 
time  of  Hen.  VIII. 

Contracting,  covenanting,  agreeing. 

For  the  resistance  whereof  the  king's  highness  was  com- 
pelled after  the  universal  peace,  by  the  great  study,  labour, 
and  travel  of  his  grace  conduced,  and  the  same  by  some  of 
the  contrahents  newly  violate  and  infringed ;  in  shewing  the 
form  of  the  treatise  thereupon  made,  again  t 


Burnet.  Rec.  Act  26.  Hen.  VIII. 


,21. 


not  only  a  ■ 
ous  thmg. 
1.  ii.  Ser.  1.  I 


If  so. 


Hath  maister  Masker  cast 
me  that  some  meiucyled  nol 
these  two  proposicios  so  sore 
dictory.—Sir  T.  More.   Worl 


tie  downe  so  depe  with  prouing 
where  I  sayd  many  did  ?  Be 
epugnant  and  so  playn  contra- 
■s,  p.  1109. 


But  who,  alas,  can  contradict  the  dooma 
Of  wUful  fate  whec  time  prefix'd  is  come! 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  850. 

Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 

And  entertain  my  love  ;  else  lasting  shama 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  1  will  inflict. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

Shakespeare.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 


We  state  our  experience,  and  then  we 
resolution  of  acting  in  contradiction  to  it. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

[He]  who  cannot  arrange  his  own  thoughts  with  precision, 
who  is  perpetually  recoiling  from  the  very  line,  which  he 
has  prescribed  to  his  own  motions,  and  confounding  l\im5elf 
by  the  contradictoriness  of  his  own  ideas. 

Whitaker.  On  Gibbon,  c.  60. 

CONTRADISTI'NGUISH,  v.  \       Lat.  Con- 
Contkadisti'nct,  adj.  I  tra,  and  dis- 

Contkadisti'nction.  (  tinguere,  dis- 

Contradisti'nctive.  J  tinctum.   See 

To  Distinguish. 

To  fix  a  mark  or  note,  marks  or  notes,  so  that 

the  ditlcrence  or  opposition  of  qualities  may  be 


And  specially  now  of  late  upon  the  treatise  concluded  at 
London,  betwixt  the  king's  highness  the  emperour,  and  the 
French  king,  as  princes  contrahents. 

Slrype.  Rec.  No.  12.  Instructions  by  the  King. 

Tlie  mentioning  of  a  seal  here,  implies  a  bill  of  contract ; 
for  bills  of  contract  had  their  seals  appendant  to  them  ;  each 
side  whereof  had  his  motto,  the  one  suiting  with  the  one 
party  contrahent,  the  other  with  the  other. 

Mede.   Works,  b.i.  Dis.  22. 

CONTRAI'NDICATE,  v.  ^        Lat.    Contri, 
Contrai'ndicant.  V  indicare,  (in,  and 

Contraindica'tion.  )  dicare.)  Indicare 

quasi  dicendo  significare,  vel  denunciare  ;  to  sig- 
nify, declare  or  denote  by  speech.  And,  gene- 
rally,— 

To  signify  or  designate,  to  point  out,  to  give, 
show,  or  be  a  sign,  note,  mark,  or  token,  contrary 
to,  forbidding  or  prohibiting,  (so. )  in  diseases, 
some  usual  or  peculiar  manner  of  treatment. 

Vomits  have  their  use  in  this  malady;  but  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  patient,  or  other  urgent  or  contraindicating 
symptoms  must  be  observed. — Harvey.  On  Consumptions. 

I  endeavour  to  give  the  most  simple  idea  of  the  distemper, 
and  the  proper  diet,  abstracting  from  the  complications  of 
the  first,  or  the  contraindications  to  the  second. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Alimenti. 

Throughout  it  was  full  of  contraindicants. — Burke. 
CONTRANA'TURAL.     Lat.  Contra,  and  na- 
tura,  from  natus,  past  part,  of  nasci.      See  Con- 
nate. 

Against  or  opposed  to  nature. 

'Tis  the  perfection  of  every  being  to  act  according  to  the 
principle  of  its  own  nature :  and  it  is  the  nature  of  an  arbi- 
trarious  principle  to  act  or  not,  to  do  or  undo,  upon  no 
account  but  its  own  will  and  pleasure ;  to  be  determined 
and  tied  up,  either  by  itself,  or  from  abroad,  is  violent  and 
contranatural.—Bp.  Rust.  Discourse  on  Truth,  s.  6. 

CONTRAPOSl'TION.  It.  Contrapposizzione ; 
Sp.  Contraposicion ,-  Lat.  Contra,  and  positio,  from 
Poneie,  positum,  to  put  or  place. 

Putting  or  placing  against,  in  opposition,  or 
contrary  to. 


the  last  rehearsed  part,  turned  into  the  former  part  of  the 
sentece,  both  the  propositions  beinguniuersall.  and  affirma- 
tiue.  sauing  that  in  the  second  propositi©,  there  l>e  certaina 
negatiues  enterlaced.— (♦!;««.  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  21. 


CON 

CONTRAPU'NTIST.  One  skilled  in  counter- 
point, which  Cotgrave  calls,  "  A  ground  or  plain 
song  in  musick." 

Comlerpnhit  is  certainly  so  much  an  art,  that  to  be  what 
tliey  call,  a  learned  co'itrnpuntist,  is  with  harmonists  a  title 
of  no  small  excellence.— Jl/ason.  On  Churcli  Musick,  p.  209. 

CONTR.\-REGULA'RITY.  Lat.  Contra,  and 
reyula,  a  rule,  from  Reg-ere,  to  rule. 

Opposition  or  contrariety  to  rule  or  order. 

It  is  not  only  its  not  promoting,  but  its  opposing,  or  at 
least  its  natural  aptness  to  oppose  the  greatest  and  best 
ends  ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  properly  an  irregularity  as  a  contra- 
rejularity. — Norris. 

CONTRA-REMO'NSTRANT.  Lat.  Coiitrd, 
re,  and  monstrans,  pres.  part,  of  monstrare,  (from 
moncrc,)  to  show.  Fr.  RemonstTer, — to  warn,  ad- 
monish again :  to  advise  a  reconsideration. 

One  who  remonstrates,  in  ODPOsition  or  answer 
to  a  remonstrant. 

As  for  their  pica  tint  they  came  to  defend  their  opinion 
no  otherwise  then  the  contra  Temon\ttaiili.  did  foi  theirs,  it 
was  replyed,  first  that  thL\  did  tliL  ■.\nnd  ivrong  to  make 
this  distinction  of  co?//m/  md  remonstrants; 

for  in  the  .svnod  tliere  i\  i  "  trani,  and  no 

I  n  hereas  they  in 

luAuH   Carllon,  {leiS.) 

CONTRA-ROTA'TION.  Lat.  Contra,  and 
rota,  a  wheel;  which  Vossius  thinks  is  from 
fiodeiy,  cum  impetu  ferri,  to  be  forced  or  carried 
along,  to  be  whirled  around. 

Some  have  thought,  that,  by  the  contrariety  of  the  strophe 
.nnd  antistrophe,  they  intended  to  represent  the  contrarota- 
tion  of  the  primiim  mobile,  in  respect  of  the  sccunda  mobilia; 
and  that,  by  their  standing  still  at  the  epode,  they  meant  to 
signify  the  stability  of  the  earth. 

Congieve.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 


CO'NTRARY,  v. 

Co'ntrary,  n. 

Cu'ntrarv,  adj. 

Contr.Vriant,  adj. 

Contrari'ett 

Contra'rily. 

Contra'rious. 

Contra'riouslt. 

Contra'rioustib. 

Contr.a'kiwise,  ad. 
%'erse  to. 

The  verb  ivas 
it  now  is. 


Fr.  Contralre;  It.  Con- 
trario ;  Sp.  Contrario. 
Formerly  also  pro- 
nounced Contrary. 

"  Fr.  Contrairer, — to 
cross,  thwart,  impugne, 
resist,  withstand,  strive, 
or  be  against,"  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

To  oppose,  or  be  ad- 


much  more  common  use  than 


And  he  sygh  hem  travelinge  in  rowinge  for  the  wjTid  was 
contrarie  to  hem,  and  abonte  the  fourthe  waking  of  the 
night  on  the  see  come  to  hem  and  wolde  passe  hem. 

IViclif.  Mark,  c.  6. 

And  he  sawe  them  troubled  in  rowing,  for  the  wynde  was 
contrary  unto  thejTn.  And  about  the  fourth  quarter  of  ye 
night,  he  came  vnto  them  walkyng  vponthesea  andwoulde 
haue  passed  by  ihe.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Gladly,  sire  hoste,  quad  he,  I  wol  obey 
Unto  your  will ;  now  harkeneth  what  I  say ; 
I  wol  you  not  contrarien  in  no  wise. 
As  fer  as  that  my  wittes  may  suffice. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Prologue,  v.  11,017, 

In  all  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ne  maide, 
Ne  widewe,  that  contr dried  that  he  saide, 
But  said,  he  was  worthy  to  han  his  lif. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Wif  of  Battles  Talc,  v.  6626. 

Whether  he  or  thou 

May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 
Sle  bis  covtrdry,  or  out  of  listes  drive. 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  wive, 
To  whom  that  fortune  yeveth  so  favr  a  grace. 

Id.  Tlie'Knightcs  Tale,  v.  1861. 


The  children  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
Hen  in  hir  working  ful  contrdrinus. 

Id.  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6280. 

This  ejTe  by  his  heate  contrarieth  water  that  is  cold,  but 
thiike  contrariouslye  is  oned  by  moisture,  for  both  be  they 
moist.— /d.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

But  forsoothe  in  kindly  law  nothing  is  commended,  but 
Boche  as  Goddes  wil  hath  confirmed,  ne  nothinge  denied  but 
conlraryoustie  of  Goddes  will  in  heuen.— id.  Ii.  b,  iii. 
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Behold  the  people  of  Israel, 

For  eiier,  while  the!  didden  well, 

Fortune  was  them  debonaire : 

And  when  thei  didden  the  conlrdire 

Fortune  was  contrariende.  Cower,  Con.  A.  Prol. 

There  are  infinite  other  thynges  wherein  bee  contrarieth 
Christ,  insomuch  that  if  it  be  diligetly  examined,  I  think 
there  is  no  word  that  Christ  spake,  but  the  other  hath  taught 
or  made  a  law  agaynst  it, — Frith.  Workes,  p.  106. 


Ye  would  haue  riches,  I  thinke,  at  God's  hand  who  giveth 

all  riches,  and  yet  ye  take  the  way  cleane  contrarie  to  riches. 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

For  euery  persone  considered  his  owne  parte,  that  either 
with  holdynge  with  the  one  side,  or  being  contrariant  to  the 
other,  or  medeling  with  no  part  he  should  incurre  indigna- 
cion  or  displeasure. — Hall.  Hen,  I'l.  an.  33. 

This  is  a  streight  argument,  my  lord,  if  it  were  as  you 
say :  but  bycause  you  show  not  wherein  the  councel  of  Nice 
ordained  the  contrary,  I  can  say  no  more,  but  deny  the 
same,  until  the  time  that  you  show  the  place  of  this  con- 
irarieiv,  which  I  know  you  shal  never. 

'Strype.  Records,  No.  83,  Pole,  to  Hie  Bp.  of  Durham. 

There  is  nothing  that  man  can  easelyer  do,  than  speake : 
and  conlraritye,  there  is  no  thing  so  harde  as  to  perfourme 
what  is  spoke.— t/daJ.  Mark,  c.  2. 

Thus  break  vp  that  iorney,  whcrby  the  Duke  of  Bretayne 
coude  haue  no  coraforte  of  the  Englyssliemen,  whiche  was 
ryght  contraryous  to  hym. 

Berners.  Frolssart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii,  c.  356. 

But,  in  short  processe  after,  he  demeanyd  hym  so  ille  and 
so  contraryouslye  vnto  the  weale  &  good  ordre  of  ye  cytie 
that  he  was  dyschargyd  of  his  aldermanshyp. 

Fabyan,  vol,  ii,  an.  1241, 

There  is  no  power  giuen  by  any  example,  either  by  Christ 
or  by  his  apostle,  to  excommunicate  any  subiL-ct,  speci.ally 
for  denying  of  any  temporalties,  but  rather  cuiilrariwise. 

Slate  Trials.  The  Conclusions  of  Jolin  Wiclif. 

Whom  when  the  Lady  saw  so  faire  a  wight 

All  ignorant  of  her  contrdry  sex. 
(For  she  her  weend  a  fresh  and  lusty  knight,) 
She  greatly  gan  enamcured  to  wex. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iii,  c,  1. 

'Twere  vaine  he  thought  to  ask  me  of  my  sire, 

(Zerbin  a  Christen.  I  a  Sarazine) 
Our  country  law  conirdri'd  that  desire, 

To  which  our  loves  so  wholly  did  incline. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.xiii.  s.  9. 

But  if  the  body's  death  the  soul  should  kill, 
Then  death  must  needs  against  her  nature  be; 

And  were  it  so,  all  souls  would  fly  it  still. 
For  nature  hates  arid  shuns  her  contrary. 

Dalies.  Immortulity  of  the  Soul,  s.  30. 

But  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

And  indeed  if  man  would  consider  things  upon  their  tnie 
grounds,  the  church  of  Rome  should  be  more  reproved  upon 
doctrines  that  infer  ill  life,  then  upon  such  as  are  con- 
trariant to  faith.— B/j.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s,  20. 

of  the 
in  that, 
rhich  makes  God  to  have  sent  a  pure  spirit,  which  he  had 
just  made,  into  such  a  body. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  6. 

When  every  man  wept  and  cried  out  for  sorrow,  which 
could  not  help,  and  that  all  the  world  was  so  troubled  that 
there  was  no  order  taken  for  any  thing:  he  [Faliius]  con- 
trnrily  went  alone  up  and  down  the  city  very  modestly, 
with  a  bold  constant  countenance,  speaking  courteously 
to  every  one,  and  did  appease  their  womanish  cries  and 
lamentations, — North.  Plutarch,  p,  158 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  ! 

That  thou  towards  him  with  liand  so  various. 

Or  might  I  say  contrarious, 

Temp'rest  thy  providence  through  his  short  course, 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes, 

M.any  things,  hauing  full  reference 

To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously. 

As  many  arrowes  loosed  seuerall  wayes 

Come  to  one  ms.ike.—Sliakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc,  2, 

There  was  little  else  to  enable  a  man  to  answer  them  [the 
speculative  objections  against  religion]  but  a  willingness  of 
mind  to  have  them  answered,  and  that  we  have  no  interest 
and  inclination  to  the  contrary. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28, 


And  yet  oftener,  if  I  please,  can  I  wit! 
I  trariant  liquors  recall  and  disperse  the  colo 
I  Boyle.  Wot 
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If  therefore  the  raising  the  denomination  did  in  rcalily 
bring  silver  into  (he  realm,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  they 
would  at  any  time  sink  the  denomination,  which  by  tha 
rule  of  contraries  should  be  at  least  suspected  to  drive,  or 
keep  it  out, — Locke.  Furttier  Consid.  on  Value  of  Money. 

Much  less,  among  so  many  variations, 
Of  different  maladies  and  complications. 
Make  all  the  contrarieties  in  nature 
Submit  themselves  fan  equal  moderator. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

The  bones  being  about  300,  are  form'd  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  so  situate  and  connected,  as  to  be  subservient  to  many 
hundred  intentions  and  uses,  and  many  of  them  conspire  to 
one  and  the  same  action,  and  all  this  contrarily  to  the  laws 
of  specilick  gravity,  in  whatever  posture  the  body  be  form'd. 
Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Mark  when  the  different  notes  agree 

In  friendly  contrariety. 

How  passion's  well  accorded  strife 

Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life. — Johnson.  To  Miss  •  •  •  « 

Till  it  be  allowed  there  was  design  in  our  production.  It 
can  never  be  shown  that  one  appetite  is  Tighter  than  another, 
though  they  be  contrarious  and  inconsistent. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

CO'NTRAST,  r.  ■)      Fr.  Contraster ,-    It.  Con. 

Co'ntrast,  n.  Strastare;  Sp.  Conlrastar. 
Either  from  the  Fr.  Conlr'estre,  or  the  Lat.  Contra, 
and  stare,  (Junius.)  Cotgrave  has  both  Con- 
truster,  and  Contr'estrc,  with  little  variation  in  the 
explanation  :  the  former, — to  strive,  withstand, 
contend  against ;  the  latter, — to  withstand,  resist, 
contend  with ;  to  repugne.  In  English,  to  con- 
trast, is — 

To  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  put  or  place  in  opposi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  dissimilarity  oi'  unlilieness  may 
be  the  more  clearly  or  distinctly  seen. 

Du  Frcsnoy  tells  us,  "  That  the  figures  of  the  groups 
must  not  be  all  on  a  side,  that  is  with  their  face  and  bodies 
all  turned  the  same  way;  but  must  contrast  each  other  by 
their  several  positions." 

Dryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  8;  Painting. 

This  mixture  of  so  various,  and  seemingly  opposite  quali- 
ties, which  constituted  the  foregoing  contrast,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  variation  in  his  temper ;  but  wholly  in  that 
of  those  among  whom  he  conversed. 

Law.  Life  S;  Character  of  Christ. 
Should  we  the  portrait  with  the  sex  compare, 
'Twould  add  new  honours  to  the  northern  fair ; 
Their  merit,  by  the  foil,  conspicuous  made. 
And  they  seen  brighter  from  contrasting  shade, 

Cunningham.  A  Prologue  to  Rule  a  Wife. 

Mr.  Collins  ;  a  writer,  whose  dexterity  in  the  arts  of  con- 
troversy was  so  remarkably  contrasted  by  his  abilities  in 
reasoning  and  literature,  as  to  be  ever  putting  one  in  mind 
of  what  travellers  tell  us  of  the  genius  of  the  proper  Indians, 
who  although  the  veriest  bunglers  in  all  the  fine  arts  of 
mantxal  operation,  yet  excell  every  body  in  slight  of  hand 
and  the  delusive  feats  of  activity, 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s,6. 

Contrast  to  figure,  motion,  life  and  light, 

There  may'st  thou  vent  thy  spite  ; 

For  ever  cursing,  and  for  ever  curs'd, 

Of  all  th'  infernal  crew  the  worst. 

Smart.  On  III  Nature,  Ode  6. 

CONTRATE'NOR.  Fr.  Contretenetir.  The 
tenor  in  singing  is  so  called,  says  Minshew,  a 
tenendd  cantilena.  Contra-tenor  is  against  or 
above  the  tenor. 

In  his  [Dr.  Croft's]  time  there  was  a  veiyfine  contratenor 
in  the  Royal  Chapel,  called  Elford,  to  whom,  in  the  preface 
to  his  anthems,  he  gives  great,  and  I  suppose  deserved  ap- 
plause, and  for  whose  voice  he  purposely  set  several  solos. 
Mason.  On  Church  Musick,  p.  136. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION.  Lat.  Contra,  and 
vallum,  i.  e.  a  fortification,  composed  ex  vallis,  of 
stakes.     See  Circumvallation. 

A  fortification  against  or  opposed  to  the  assail- 
ants. 

It  is  reported  concerning  the  late  Czar  of  Moscovy,  that 
when  he  first  acquainted  himself  with  mathematical  learn- 
ing, he  practised  all  the  rules  of  circumvallation  and  contra- 
vallation,  at  the  siege  of  a  town  in  Livonia;  and  by  the 
length  of  those  formalities  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking 
the  tovm.— Watts.  Logic,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

CONTRAVE'NE,  17.  ^        Vt.  Contrevenir ;   It. 
Contrave'ner.  I    ContravvenircjSp.Con- 

Contrave'ning,  n.         (  travenir ;  Lat.  Contra- 
Contrave'ntion.         J  venire,     (contra,     and 
venire ; )    to  come  against,  contrary  or  in  oppo- 
sition to. 
To  oppose,  to  hinder,  to  obstruct, 
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^th  certification  of  those  that  contravened,  that  they 
should  be  called  and  severely  punished  as  seditious  persons 
and  wilful  contemners  of  his  majestie's  most  just  and  lawful 
government.— Spo(sniooii.  Church  nf  Scotland,  an.  1605.  b.  vi. 

The  course  of  all  his  majesty's  life  and  reign  hath  mani- 
fested how  unwilling  he  hath  ever  been  to  use  the  severity 
of  the  laws  against  those  who  have  said  and  heard  mass, 
and  otherwise  contravened  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
against  idolatrous  papistry,  and  practisers  thereof  within 
this  kingdom.— S(a«i!  Trials.  John  Ogilvie,  an.  1615. 

If  the  consequential  impugning  of  the  authority  of  the 
estates  of  parliament  by  contravening  of  its  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, should  fall  under  the  compass  of  the  said  act  1584, 
treason  should  be  too  frequent,  in  regard  the  coniravener  of 
any  act  of  parliament  does  in  consequence  impugn  the 
authority  of  the  estates  .—Id.  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  an.  1 645. 

The  cDK^ratirainjof  an  act  of  parliament,  or  the  accepting 
of  an  office  not  conform  to  an  act  of  parliament,  is  not  a 
direct  impugning  of  the  authority  of  the  estates  of  parlia- 
mefit,  but  a  null  act. — Id.  lb. 

They  shall  voluntarily  accept  the  condition  and  fulmina- 
tiou  of  the  said  censures  in  case  of  contraeenlron. 

Lord  Herbert.  Hist,  of  Hen.  nil.  p.  191. 

My  argument  is.  that  [to  kill  one's  self]  is  plainly  repug- 
nant to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  schemes  of  his  Providence ; 
it  is  to  contravene,  to  thwart,  and  overthrow,  what  in  us 
lies,  his  manifest  purposes;  and  as  such  it  cannot  but  be 
highly  affronting  to  him. 

Hoadlij.  Letters  signed  Britannicus,  %c.  Let.  94. 

Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contravene 
the  first  principles  of  the  compact  of  authority :  they  exact 
obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

CONTR.^-VE'RSION.  h&t.  Contra,  and  wr- 
terr,  versitm,  to  turn.      See  Controverse. 

A  turning  in  opposition  or  contrariety  to  another 
turn. 

The  second  stanza  was  called  the  antistroph^,  from  the 
contraversion  of  the  chorus:  the  singers,  in  performing  that, 
ttirning  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  contiary  always  to 
their  motion  in  the  strophe. 

Congreve.  Discourse  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

CONTRE'MBLING.    Lat.  Cort,  and  tremUing, 
from  the  Lat.  tremere,  to  qualte,  shake,  or  shiver. 
Shaking  together. 
And  from  all  grounds  the  soyle  contrembling  shook,  than 

lofty  ayre. 
Than  winds  lavd  down  their  noyse,  and  calme  sea  surges 
setled  faire.— .PAacr.  rirgill.  jEneidos,  b.  x.  p.  227. 

CONTRI'BUTE,  D.  ^        Tr.  Contrihuer .-     It. 

Contribl'tion.  I    Contribuire ;    Sp.  Con- 

CoNTRi'nuTivE.  \tribuir ;     Lat.     Contri- 

Contri'but-er,  -or.     f  buere,  utum,  to  give  or 

Contri'butory,  arf;.        pay  together;    (it  im- 

Contri'butorv,  n.      J  ports,  says  Minshevp,  a 

pluralitie   of  givers   or   gifts,)  con,  and  tribiiere, 

utum,  from  tribus,  tribute,  the  money  paid  in  the 

tribes  at  Rome,  according  or  in  proportion  to  the 

value  of  the  estate  of  each  person.     See  Tribute. 

And  thus,  to  contribute  is, — 

To  give  or  pay  a  portion  towards  one  whole ; 
to  give  or  bestow  or  supply  a  share  or  part ;  to 
have  or  bear  a  part,  portion  or  share,  towards 
some  common  purpose,  design,  or  effect. 

Item,  That  it  may  please  the  king's  majesty,  for  the 
defence  of  the  league,  and  cause  of  religion,  to  contribute 
and  put  in,  and  under  sureties  deposit,  with  the  said  princes, 
100,000  crownes. 

Strype.  Records,  tio.  Gi.  Prop,  of  the  Dulte  of  Saxony. 
Seeing  no  notable  taxe,  or  contribution  publike  is  histori- 
cally mentioned  to  haue  been  for  the  charges  leuied. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
And  furthere,  ouere  and  ahoue  thys  that  they  haue  in 
the  countrey:    I  vnderstande  that  certayn  barbarous  or 
estrangers,  be  contrybutours  vnto  the  Syracusians. 

Nicoll.  Thucydides,  fol.  155. 
This  woman  besyde  hervariable  garments,  hath  also  taken 
vpnn  her  (for  to  set  furth  her  pryde,  diguitie,  and  estimacion 
withall)  to  rule  oner  all  Christien  kynges  and  princes, 
whiche  she  hath  brought  vnder  her,  and  made  subject  and 
contributorye  vnto  her  with  falsehede  and  lyes,  vtterly 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  gospell.— t/i^ai.  Reu.  c.  16. 

To  assess  every  one  of  them  to  be  contribulnries  according 
to  their  goods  and  lands,  towards  the  building  of  two  for- 
tresses—S/rype.  Memorials.  Commission  dated  May,  \bo\. 

For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossest 

By  living  soule,  desert  and  desolate, 

Onely  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 

Each  orb  a  glimps  of  light,  convey'd  so  farr 

Down  to  this  habitable,  which  retumea 

Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 
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The  same  phrases  he  used  to  his  patients;  and  seeing 
conceit  is  very  contributive  to  the  well  working  of  physick, 
their  fancy,  or  faith  natural,  was  much  advanced  by  his 
elevated  expressions.- J'ai/er.  WortlUes.  Kent. 

He  himself  ordained,  that  those  houses  which  had  paid 

tribute  before  unto  the  King  of  Creta,  should  now  yearly 

thenceforth  become  contribulnries  towards  the  charges  of  a 

solemn  sacrifice,  which  should  be  done  in  the  honour  of  him. 

iVortfi.  Plutarch,  p.  9. 

So  will  it  fully  convince  all  foreign  princes,  that  the  advice 
or  intention  of  your  majesty  were  no  way  contributory  to  this 
prodigious  violence,  whatever  infiam'd  your  ministers  and 
olEcers  to  promote  it. 

Milton.  Cromwell  to  Lewis  King  of  France. 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 

For  one  that's  basted  to  feel  pain. 

Because  the  p.angs  his  bones  endure. 

Contribute  nothing  to  the  caie.—Hudibra.i,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

We  are  here  so  many  brethren  met  together  to  rejoice  and 
do  good ;  and  to  do  good  not  only  by  increasing  our  friend- 
ship and  mutual  correspondence,  but  by  joining  together  in 
a  cheerful  contribution  to  those  our  countrymen  that  need 
our  charity.— SAarp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

Art  thou  a  tnie  lover  of  thy  country?  zealous  for  its 
religious  and  civil  interests?  and  a  cheerful  contributer  to 
all  those  public  expenses  which  have  been  thought  necessary 
to  secure  them,  against  the  attempts  of  the  common  enemy 
and  oppressor? — Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

They  put  all  that  was  bought  of  one  kind,  as  plantains,  or 
cocoa-nuts,  together,  and  when  we  had  agreed  for  the  heap, 
they  divided  the  money  that  was  paid  for  it,  among  those  of 
whose  separate  property  it  consisted,  in  a  proportion  corre- 
sponding with  their  contributions. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

Let  therefore  the  next  friendly  contributor,  whosoever  he 
be,  observe  the  cautions  of  Sivift,  and  write  secretly  in  his 
own  chamber,  without  communicating  his  design  to  his 
nearest  friend,  for  the  nearest  friend  will  be  pleased  with  an 
opportunity  of  laughing. — Rambler,  No.  5B. 

Contrista'titin.  )  Contristare ;    Sp.  Con- 

tristar ;  Lat.  Contristare,  afiim ;  con,  and  tristis, 
which  Vossius  has  no  doubt  is  from  Gr.  Tpea-Tris, 
which  Hcsychius  explains  Seizes,  i.  e.  timidus, 
from  rpe-ftv,  treracre,  to  tremble. 

To  trouble,  to  afflict,  to  distress. 

But  blacknesse,  and  darknesse,  are  indeed  but  privations ; 
and  therefore  have  little  or  no  activity.  Somewhat  they  doe 
contristate,  but  very  little. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  s.  873. 

Incense,  and  nidorous  smells  (such  as  were  at  sacrifices) 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose  men  to 
devotion  :  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness  and  con- 
trislationol  spirits  ;  and  partly  also  by  heating,  and  exalting 
them.— W.  lb.  5.  932. 

CO'NTRITE.  ■>        Vr.Contrit;     It.   and   Sp. 

Con'TRi'tion.  ]  Contrito ;  Lat.  Contercre,  tri- 
tum  ;  con,  and  terere,  to  bruise,  or  crush.  ( See 
Attrition,  from  which  Contrition  is  distinguished 
by  school  divines;  and  see,  infra,  t\\e  quotntions 
from  Bps.  Taylor  and  Home.)  Gr.  Tfp-civ,  pcr- 
forare,  (Vossius.)  From  Ttp-av,  comes  -rpi^-tiv, 
and  the  compound  avvrpiPfiv,  conterere.  'S.vvrpi- 
Pecrdai,  conteri — to  be  crushed.  It  is  particularly 
and  most  emphatically  used  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  'SvvTeTpiiiixevovs  ti)v  KapSiav,  the  broken- 
hearted. Vulgate,  Contritos  corde,  (Luke,  iv.  8;) 
and  also  by  the  Septuagint  translators.  Brown 
uses  contrition  literally.     See  Contrive,  infra. 

Bruised,  crushed,  broken,  broken-hearted,  bro- 
ken or  subdued  in  spirit :  (sc. )  oppressed  or  over- 
powered by  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt;  and  thus, 
penitent  or  repentant.  See  the  quotation  from 
Chaucer. 

Ac  free  wil  &  free  wit.  folweth  a  man  evere 

To  repenten  and  ryse,  and  rowen  out  of  synne 

To  contrition,  to  confession,  till  he  come  to  bus  ende. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  168. 


r  contrition  man  shal  understond  foure 
mtrition  ;  and  which  ben 
t  contrition ;  and  how  he 
intrite;  and  what  con(ri(ion  availeth  to  the  soule. 
thus,  that  contrition  is  the  veray  sorwe  that  a 
cth  in  his  hcrte  for  his  sinnes,  with  sad  purpos 
him,  and  to  do  penance,  and  never  more  done 
auccr.  The  Personea  Tale. 
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And  with  that  worde  I  gan  downe  fall 

On  knees  with  good  deuocion 

And  with  full  great  contricion 

I  said  than  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Wore  shall  thy  pennytent  sighes  his  endles  mercy  please 
Then  their  importune  suits,  which  dreame,  that  words 

God's  wrath  appease ; 
For  hart  contrite  of  fault,  is  gladsome  rocompence  ; 
And  praier  fruiet  of  faith,  wherby  God  doth  with  synno 

dispense  Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  5. 

As  for  the  sacrament  of  penaunce,  I  beleuethat  It  is  need- 
full  to  all  them  that  shall  be  saued,  to  forsake  theyr  sinne, 
aud  to  do  penaunce  for  it  wyth  true  contricion  to  God,  con- 
fession of  their  fautes,  and  dewe  satisfactyon  in  Christe,  lyke 
as  God's  laws  limiteth  and  teacheth,  else  can  they  haue  no 
saluation.— S(a(e  Trials.  Sir  J.  Oldcastle,  an.  1413. 

He  that  is  attrite  leaves  his  sin ;  but  he  that  is  contrite 
obeys  God,  and  pursues  the  interests  and  acquists  of  vcrtue  : 
so  that  contrition  is  not  only  a  sorrow  for  having  offended 
God,  whom  the  penitent  loves ;  that  is  but  one  act  or  effect 
of  ainlrilion;  but  contrition  loves  God  and  hates  sin,  it 
le.-ivcs  this,  and  adheres  to  him,  abstains  from  evil  and  does 
good;  dies  to  sin  and  lives  to  righteousness,  and  is  a  state 
of  pardon  and  acceptable  services. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  10.  s.  3. 

[Chrystal]  is  not  only  triturable,  and  reduceable  into 
powder,  by  contrition,  but  will  subsist  in  a  violent  fire  and 
endure  a  vitrification.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1 . 

The  prophets  exhorted  sinners  in  general  to  return  to  God, 
and  declared  that  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  God  would 
not  reject  nor  despise,  even  where  no  sacrifices  had  been 
appointed,  or  would  be  accepted  by  him.  But  that  repent- 
ance shall  open  a  way  for  us  to  eternal  life,  is  clearly  taught 
only  in  the  gospel.— Jordn.  On  the  Christ.  Relig.  Dis.  7. 

If  the  sorrow  arise  merely  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  it 
is  called  in  the  language  of  the  schools  attrition,  and  is 
deemed  the  lowest  and  least  honourable  species  of  repent- 
ance ;  if  from  a  desire  to  please  God,  and  a  tender  sense  of 
having  offended  so  good  a  father,  it  is  stiled  contrition,  and 
is  of  a  more  generous  and  noble  kind. 

Bp.  Home.  Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  16. 

CONTRI'VE.  Lat.  Conterere,  contrivi:  totum 
hunc  contrivl  diem,  (Ter.  Hec.  5,  3,  17.)  See 
Contrite. 

To  wear,  to  while  away,  to  spend. 

Not  that  sage  Fylian  sire,  which  did  surviue, 
Three  ages,  such  as  mortall  men  conlriuCf 
By  whose  advise  old  Priam's  cittie  fell. 
With  these  in  praise  of  policies  mote  striue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  0. 

Trcinio.  Sir,  I  shal  not  be  slacke,  in  signe  whereof, 
Please  ye  we  may  contriue  this  afternoone, 
And  quaffe  carowses  to  our  mistresse  health. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  ac.  2. 


CONTRI'VE,  f.^         Written     Controve,    by 

CoNTRi'vER.  I   Brunne,   Chaucer,  Gower. 

CoNTBi'vEMENT.     I  ^c.     Fr.  Controtwer ;  Lat. 

CoNTRi'vANCE.       I  Con,     and     troiiver ;      It. 

Contri'vable.       I    Trovare.  to  find,  from  the 

CoNTRi'viNG,  n.  )  Germ.  Treff'en,  invenire, 
(Wachtcr,  and  Skinner.)     See  Trover. 

To  find,  to  invent,  to  scheme,  to  design,  to  de- 
vise, to  plan,  to  plot;  to  invent,  or  discover  a 
means. 


Of  that  fals  controueyng  gaf  thei  jugement, 
Depriued  thei  our  kyng  of  allethe  tenement 
Of  londes  of  Gascoyn.  Id.  p.  255. 


For  I  dare  sainc.  that  reason  demeth 
It  is  not  al  soth  thing  that  semeth 

Thing  that  is  to  reproue.— CAauccr.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


And  this  was  afterwarde  well  proued 

In  him,  whiche  hath  the  death  controued 

Of  that  his  brother  was  slayne.  Id.  lb.  b. 

Do  not  falter 

In  your  discovery,  but  as  you  covet 
A  liberal  grace,  and  pardon  for  your  follies, 
So  labour  to  deserve  it,  by  laying  open 
All  plots,  all  persons,  tha' 
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This  deliberate  walking  in  the  wayea,  and  with  the  com- 
panions and  cnniriicrs  of  ungodliness,  this  partakinf;  and 
prosecuting  of  the  counsels ;  the  enjoying  this  familiarity 
with  sin  proves  a  strong  engagement  to  continue  and  pre- 
Berve,  and  delight  in  its  acquaintance. 

Hammond.  Worlcs,  vol.  iv.  p.  677. 

[Tliis]  was  taken  by  many  a:  a  presage  that  his  glorious 
memory,  fame,  and  posterity,  should  recover  and  continue, 
naugre  all  the  designs  and  contrivements  of  his  and  their 
implacable  enemies.— Baier.  Charles  II.  an.  1S50. 

Tlie  story  of  the  world  and  of  the  creation  of  it,  what  a 
glorious  conUivemcnt  was  it,  taken  simply  alone  in  itself; 
and  how  wonderfully  did  these  visible  things  shew  forth  the 
invisible  things  of  God.— Goodwin.  Wor/cs,  vol.ii.  pt.iii.  p. S3. 

It  is  an  old  guise  of  the  Devil,  to  impute  the  cause  of 
God's  people's  sulTerings,  to  be  contrivements  against  the 
state,  wlien  in  truth  it  is  their  religion  and  conscience  they 
are  persecuted  for. — Stale  Trials.  Christian  Looe,  an.  1(551. 

They  are  the  Autumn  fruits,  that  we  must  thrive  and 
live  by;  the  sage  sayings,  the  rare  examples,  the  noble 
enterprises,  the  handsome  contrivances,  the^  success  of  good 
and  bad  actions,  the  elevations  of  the  Deity,  the  motives 
and  incitements  to  vertue,  and  the  like ;  are  those  that 
must  build  us  up  to  the  gallantry  and  perfection  of  man. 

Feltham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  27. 

These  things  considered  together,  it  will  hence  appear, 
how  a  perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  contrivalile. 

Williins.  Daidatus,  c.  15. 

Inelfahle,  all  pow'rfuU  God,  all  free- 

Thou  only  liv'st,  and  each  thing  lives  by  thee  ; 

No  joy,  no,  nor  perfection  to  thee  came 

By  the  contriving  of  this  world's  great  frame. 

Drummond.  Hijmn.  Flowers  of  Sion. 

In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all;  in  discoursing  hereof, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  out  in  particulars  what  the 
Psalmist  here  asserts  in  general,  concerning  the  works  of 
God.  that  they  are  all  very  wisely  contrived,  and  adapted  to 
ends  both  particular  and  general. — Raj/.  Creation,  pt.  i. 

I  have  in  my  survey  of  the  heavens  shewed  what  admir- 
able contrivances  the  infinitely  wise  Creator  hath  for  the 
affording  this  noble,  glorious,  and  comfortable  benefit  [of 
light]  to  other  globes,  as  well  as  ours ;  the  provision  he  hath 
made  by  moons,  as  well  as  by  the  sun,  for  the  communica- 
tion of  it.— Derham.  Physico-Theolo(iij,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting,  demonstrates,  by 
its  construction,  contrivance  and  design.    Contrivance  must 
have  had  a  contriver ;  design,  a  designer ;  whether  the  ma- 
chine immediately  proceeded  from  another  machine  or  not. 
Faley.  Natural  Theoluijy,  c.  2. 

CONTRO'L,  V.   ~\  '     Also  written  Comptrol. 
Contro'l,  n.  I   Cotgrave  says,  Controlle  or 

Contro'ladle.       I  countre-rolle.    P.  Plouhman 
Contro'li.er.         J  writes  Conteroler,  and  Ba- 
C'ontro'lling,  n.   I  con,  Connterrohnent. 
Contro'lment.     J        A  controlement  or  contra- 

rolemeiit,  a  copy  of  a  role  of  accounts. 

A  Controlleur, — properly  an  otRcer  that  takes 

notes,  or  keeps  a  role,  of  another  officer's  accounts, 

thereby  to  discover  if  he  do  amiss.     And  thus,  to 

control,  or  comptrol,  is, — 

To  observe,  or  overlook,  to  superintend ;    and 

further,  to  check,  to  regulate,  to  restrain. 


Of  al  that  thei  haven  hadd. 


Fie 


Plouhman,  f.K9. 


But  my  sillogisme  is  thys.  Euerye  Christen  man  refusing 
to  heare,  beleue,  &  obay  the  church,  is  to  bee  taken  as  an 
heretike  and  an  heathe.  But  so  it  is  that  Tyndall  being  a 
Christen  man,  and  taking  vpon  him  the  vnderstanding  of 
Scripture,  to  controule  and  condempne  the  churche,  refnseth 
to  here,  beleue,  and  obay  the  church  :  ergo  ^Cyndall  is  to  bee 
taken  as  an  heathen  man  &  an  heretyke. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  504. 

But  fayne  would  I  know  of  them  all,  who  hath  deposed 
any  king  syth  Christe's  passion,  sauing  theyonelye?  who 
will  bee  kinge's  felowes,  yea  and  conlroulers,  sauinp  they 
only  ^— Barnes.   Workes,  p.  18G. 

Also  it  was  ordaynedthat  no  knight  or  squyer  of  Fraunce 
shuld  go  by  night  tyme  without  torch  or  torches,  and  that 
the  Englysshmen  shulde  go  at  their  pleasure  without  any 
controlement.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  184. 

For  at  the  two  monethes  ende  he  wolde  change  and  put 
other  two  into  that  offyce,  and  one  that  he  trusted  best 
shulde  be  his  comptroller,  and  to  hym  all  othir  shulde 
aceompt,  and  the  comptroller  shulde  accept  to  hym  by  rotlcs 
and  bokes  written,  and  thacconts  to  remayne  sty'll  with 
therle.— /d    lb.  vol.  ii.  c.  26. 

When  he  had  so  sayde  ye  king  was  greatly  dismayed  and 
grcued.  that  he  shoulde  be  partaker  in  that  greueous  offence 
consideryng  first  that  he  had  the  gouernaunce  of  his 
chambre,  and  the  charge  and  comptrolment  of  all  suche  as 
were  next  to  hy»  bodye.— Jfo/(.  Hen.  VII.  an.  9. 
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But  her  proud  hart  doe  thou  a  little  shake. 

And  that  high  looke,  with  which  she  doth  control! 

All  this  worldes  pride,  bow  to  a  baser  make, 
And  all  her  faults  in  thy  blacke-booke  enroll. 

Spenser,  Son.  10. 

Perhaps  thy  fortune  doth  confroll  (he -winie. 
Doth  loose  or  hinde  their  blasts  in  secret  cane, 

The  sea  (pardie)  cruell  and  deafe  by  kinde. 
Will  heare  thy  call,  and  still  her  raging  waue. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  ii.  s.  76. 

That  which  is  held,  not  onely  by  the  multitude,  but  by  the 
learned,  passing  smoothly  for  the  most  part  without  any 
checke  or  coHiro/e. — Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  1. 

This  present  manner  of  exercising  this  oflSce  hath  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  counterrolments. 
Sic— Bacon.  Of  the  Office  of  Alienations. 

Shall  the  controller  of  proud  Nemesis 

In  lawelesse  rage  upbraid  each  other's  vice, 

While  no  man  seeketh  to  reflect  the  wrong. 

And  curb  the  raunge  of  his  misruly  tongue? 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  vi.  Sat.  1. 

At  court  she  [the  Lady  Mary]  alighted,  and  Mr.  Wyng- 
field,  comptroller  of  the  king's  house,  and  many  lords  and 
kniglits  brought  her  through  the  hall  into  the  chamber  of 
presence  :  and  there  she  tarried  two  hours,  being  treated  at 
a  goodly  banquet. — Slrype.  Memorials,  an.  1550. 

The  savage,  though  she  saw  her  plea  control'd 

"i'et  would  not  wholly  seem  to  quit  her  hold. 

But  ofler'd  fairly  to  comoound  the  strife. 

And  judge  conversion  by  the  convert's  life. 

Drydcn.  Hind  S,-  Panther. 

For  some,  and  those  the  acutest  of  them,  have  left  unto 

us  many  things  of  falsity,  controulable,  not  only  by  critical 

and  collective  reason,  but  common  and  countrey  observation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

S'uli  ,i  -11   V,  :eil,  and  inviolable  majesty  has  God 

iniiii'.i    '  1        1  I'LiIty;  not,  indeed,  as  upon  an  abso- 

luti  i:   I  :    i^:n  ;  butyetwith  so  great  acommu- 

nicaii I      i.n      ,,    -    next  to  sovereignty,  that  while  it 

keejis  ■.. iii.iii  i:..  p^jj-jr  compass,  it  is  controllable  by  no 
mortal  power  upon  cj.n\\.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 

And  you  believe  in  heaven — there  was  a  time 

When  he  the  great  controller  of  our  fate, 

Dcign'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

If  the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  be  but  carefully  sown  at 
first,  very  much  may  be  done  by  this  means,  even  in  the 
most  depraved  natures,  towards  the  altering  and  changing 
of  them  ;  however,  to  the  checking  and  conlroulling  of  our 
vicious  inclinations.— TiHo/sc/j,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 

It  is  to  .suppose  custom  instantaneoiisly  controllable  by 
reason,  and  to  endeavour  to  communicate,  by  precept,  that 
which  only  time  and  habit  can  bestow  —Rambler,  No.  159. 

Happy  the  bard  (though  few  such  bards  avc  find) 

Who  'bove  controlment,  dares  to  speak  his  mind; 

Dares  unabash'd  in  every  place  appear. 

And  nothing  fears,  but  what  he  ought  to  fear. 

Churchill.  Independence. 

Vr.  Coutroverse ;  It. 
Controvcrsia  ;  Sp. 
Controvertcr,  contro- 
versia ;  Lat.  Cvniro- 
versus ;  (^controvertor 
parum  Latinum  est. 
''  Vossius. )  Contra,  and 
vertere,  versum,  to 
turn.     See  Contra- 

VERSION. 

To    turn    against, 
(met.)  in  dispute  or 


CO'NTROVERSE,  i 

Co'ntroverse,  n. 

Contkove'rsal. 

Co'ntroversv. 

Controve'rsial. 

Controve'rsialist. 

Controve'rsion. 

Co'ntrovers-er,  -or. 

Co'ntrovert,  v. 

Co'nteoverter. 

Controve'rtible. 

Co'ntrovertist. 


debate,  in  strife,  in  litigation ;  and  thus,  to  dispute, 
or  debate,  to  strive,  to  litigate. 

The  common  verb  now  is,  to  controvert,  (not 
written  as  it  should  be,  contra.vert. ) 

About  ye  feest  of  Mary  Magdaleyne,  in  ye  monethof  .lulii, 
cTdrauersy  and  varyauce  began  to  arj-se  amonge  ye  personys 
assygned  for  the  ill.  astaty^.—Fabyan.  King  John,  an.  7. 

For  which  cause  he  desired  no  innovation  should  be  made 
on  things  had  been  so  long  in  controversy  by  handstrokes, 
but  rather  by  commissioners'  talk. 

Burnet.  Records.  King  Edward's  Journal. 

Neither  wish  wee  that  men  should  do  any  thing  which  in 
their  hearts  they  are  persuaded  they  ought  not  to  doe;  but 
this  perswasion  ought  (we  say)  to  be  fully  settled  in  their 
hearts,  that  in  litidious  [litigiousl  and  controuersed  causes 
of  such  quality,  the  will  of  God  is  to  haue  them  to  doe 
whatsoeuer  the  sentence  of  judiciall  and  finall  decision  shall 
determine,  yea,  though  it  seem,  in  the  private  opinion,  to 
swarue  vtterly  from  that  which  is  right.— ifooA-er,  Pref.  p.  28. 

Wliat  hope  have  we  to  know  ourselves,  when  we 
Know  not  the  least  things,  which  for  our  use  be? 
We  see  in  authors,  too  stiff  to  recant, 
An  hundred  controverses  of  an  ant. 

Donne.  Of  the  Progress  of  the  Soul. 
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The  Temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  conlroversal  faces, 
mi^iit  now  not  unsignificantly  be  set  open. 

Milton.  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

And  the  signs  of  two  opinions  contradictory  one  to  another, 
namely  allirmation  and  negation  of  the  same  thing,  is  called 
coi:lrni-,'7sii:  but  both  affirmations,  or  both  negations,  consent 
in  opinion'.— //cits.  Human  Nature,  c.  13. 

And  these  in  these  things  I  understand  for  the  doctrine  of 
our  church  :  v.-hith  are  so  well  vindicated  hymen  so  infinitely 
above  my  abilities  as  in  my  reason  I  am  so  well  satisfied,  as 
I  desire  not  to  be  further  controversial. 

Feltham.  On  the  Low  Countries. 

Yet  they  who  were  trusted  during  the  interreign  did,  by 
their  mediation  work  them  to  a  compromise,  and  to  remit 
the  decision  of  the  controversion  to  King  Edward  I.  of 
England,  a  prince  of  long  experience,  and  much  respected 
in  that  time.— Spotsvjood.  Church  of  Scotland,  b.  ii.  an.  1279. 

Ill  which  place  (houlted  before  to  the  bran  by  many  con- 
troversers)  mine  adversarie  hath  learned  of  his  Bellaimine, 
to  triumph  above  measure. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Honour  of  the  Marled  Clergie. 

Sine  Dei  gratia.  Nulla  possunt  esse  liberi  arbitrii  bona 
merila,  saitli  tho  controrcrsor. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Caesar,  p.  91. 

But  whichsoever  of  these  two  sisters  have  prerogative  of 
primogeniture  (a  matter  too  much  controverted  betwixt 
them)  none  can  give  them  less  attribute,  than  to  be  two 
radiant  e\es  fixed  in  this  island,  as  the  beauteous  face  of  the 
earth's  body.— 5eWe«.  On  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  s.  U. 

Or  in  divinity 

As  controrerters  in  vouch'd  texts  leave  out 
Shrew'd  words,  which  might  against  theiji  clear  the  doubt. 
Donne,  Sat.  2. 

Some  controrerters  in  divinity  me  like  swaggerers  in  the 
taverne,  that  catch  that  which  stands  next  them  ;  the  can- 
dlesticke,  or  pots ;  turne  every  thing  into  a  weapon ;  ofl 
times  they  fight  blindfolde;  apd  ttfth  beate  the  ayre. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

All  which,  notwithstanding,  upon  a  «trict  enquiry,  we 
find  the  matter  controvertible,  and  with  much  more  reason 
denied  then  is  as  yet  affirmed. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy 

When  he  engag'd  in  controversy  : 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason. 

But  indefatigable  teazing.  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

Polemical  or  controversial  divinity  is  theolof/ia  armata, 
or  that  part  of  divinity,  which  instructs  and  furnisheth  a 
man  with  necessary  weapons  to  defend  the  truth  against  its 
enemies.— iS;;.  Butt,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  Ser.  6. 


and  the  assent  to  that,  was  that  which  distinguished 
believers  from  unbelievers. 

Locke,  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

Almost  every  new  acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  decided,  a  term 
very  difficult  to  he  fixed,  all  that  can  be  had  is  real  pos- 
session and  actual  dominion.— /oAnsoK.  Falkland  Islands. 

This  rash  and  wild  controversialist  [Marcionl  published  a 
recension  or  chastised  edition  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  con- 
taining the  leading  facts,  and  all  which  is  necessary  to 
authenticate  the  religion. — Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  9.  s.  7. 


■What  an  Aceldama,  what  a  field  of  blood  Sicily  has  heen 
in  ancient  times,  whilst  the  mode  of  its  government  was 
controverted  between  the  republican  and  tyrannical  parties, 
and  the  possession  struggled  for  by  the  natives,  the  Greeks, 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans,  your  lordship  will  easily 
recollect. — Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

What  right  hath  a  modern  controvertist  to  require  more 
from  a  Jew  than  Justin  Martyr  required  from  Trypho  ? 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

CONTKU'SION.  Iu3.i.  Contrndere,  vsum,{con, 
and  trudere,)  to  thrust,  or  squeeze  together. 

The  doctor  tells  us  that  the  cause  of  the  incolumity  of  the 
tadpole  is,  that  the  pressure  or  eontrusion  of  the  particles 
of  the  water  against  one  another  is  hindered  or  frustrated  by 
the  principium  hylarchicum.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  617. 

CONTU'MACY,  n.  ^      Fr.  Contumace;  It.  and 
Contuma'cious.  v.  Sp.    Contumacia ;    Lat. 

Contuma'ciously.       t  Contumacia;    so  called, 
Contuma'ciousness.  )  a  contemnere,    quod  est 

super  alios  aspernari ;  or  rather  a  tumore,  (  Vo.ss. ) 

The  French  have  the  verb,  Conlumacer;  thus  fully 

explained  by  Cotgrave  : — 

To  deal  stubbornly,  be  perverse,  follow  his  own 

will ;   disobey  or  rebel  against  his  superiors ;   to 

make  a  contempt. 
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It  !s  nffirmyd  of  some  auctours,  that  tlie  Frenslie  kyng 
made  his  warrevpon  Kynse  John,  by  excytynge  of  the  pope 
for  his  cantumactj  agayne  the  churche.— Jo'Si/nn,  an.  1207. 

But  the  more,  sir,  that  ye  besy  you  for  to  drawe  hym 
toward  you,  the  more  contnmnx  he  is  made  and  the  ferdcr 
from  you.— S(a(e  Trials.   William  Thorpe,  an.  1407. 

Being  often  commanded  to  swear,  and  still  refusing,  the 
bisliop  commanded  him  [Pykas]  to  be  committed  to  Lollard's 
tower,  and  to  be  thrust  into  the  stocks,  for  his  manifest  and 
manifold  contumacy. — Stnjpe.  Mcnior.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1527. 

As  if  he  had  most  coutumacioiisly  contemned  quietnesse, 
hj-  their  relations  they  incensed  the  pope,  (too  procliue  of 
himseife  to  set  forth  his  owne  greatnesse)  to  put  on  him  a 
fiirre  more  indignous  -wrong  and  contumely  then  interdic- 
tion, by  absoluing  all  kings  and  people,  poore  and  rich, 
Iiaulng  dependance  on  him,  from  all  fealty  and  subjection  to  I 
him.— Syjcct/,  b.  ix.  c.  8.  S.44. 

F.ven  pardon  of  sin,  and  eternal  salvation,  may  be  the 
relurn  of^the  brethren's  prayers,  1  John,  v.  \6.  for  him  th.-it 
sinneth  not  unto  death,  i.  e.  who  althougli  he  hath  fallen  ; 
into  God's  displeasure  for  his  sin,  quench'd  that  grace  in 
him,  wliich  was  necessary  to  bring  him  back  to  life,  hath 
yet  in  ca.se  of  fraternal  correption  behaved  himself  meekly,  I 
not  contumaciously  against  it.  [ 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

Now  these  courts  being  thus  established  in  the  church,  \ 
■when  any  olfender  is  presented  into  any  of  them,  he  is  cited  | 
to  appear  there,  which  if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to  do,  he  is  j 
pronounced  contumacious.— Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

I  would  have  him  sent  in  chains  to  my  praetorian  prefects ; 
for  only  to  remand  him  back  to  a  punishment  which  he  has 
contumaciously  eluded  will  by  no  means  be  a  sufficient  ' 
chastisement.— JIfetaotA.  Trajan  to  Pliny,  b.  x.  Let.  45.       j 

It   [Elephantiasis]  is  known  by  the  description  I  have  ' 

pven  of  it,  and  from  thence  a  judgement  may  be  given  of  j 

the  difficulty  and  contumaciousness  ai  cure.  i 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  25. 

CO'NTUMELY,  n.  ^       Fr.    Contumelle ;     It. 
CoNTUMF.'Liors.  I  CoiUtimelia ;    Lat.  Con- 

Contl'Me'liouslt.  f  tumelia,  either  a  contem-  j 
CoNTCiME'LioiJSNESS.  J  7icndo,  (to  coiitemn,  qv.)  j 
quasi  contemnelia ,-  or  a  conlumerc,  (to  swell  ;)  est  i 
enim  injuria  profccta  ab  animo,  qui  fastu  tumeat, 
ac  turgeat,  (Vossius.)  Seneca  countenances  the 
former.  Qui  contumdia  afficitur,  contemtum  se  j 
judioat,  {De  Trang.  Vit.  c.  10.)  j 

Scorn,  disdain,  disgrace,  despight,  reproach ;  i 
contemptuous  neglect. 

Augustine  saylh,  Our  holy  mother  the  churche  throughout 
all  Uie  world  scattered  far  and  long,  in  her  trew  head  Christ  , 
Je.5us  taught,  hath  learned  not  to  feare  the  coniumelyes  of  j 
the  crosse  nor  yet  the  death.— Barwes.  Workes,  p.  360. 

The  patrones  and  others,  that  have  the  rule  and  govern-  1 
aunce  of  the  said  galeys,  so  inhumanely  and  ungodly  j 
demeaned  theymselff,  by  excessive  demaundes,  mth  excla-  | 
mations  and  other  contumelioics  words,  that  the  king,  being  ; 
otherwise  purveyed,  thought  more  expedient  to  forbere  the 
use  of  theym,  than  to  be  in  their  daungiers. 

Strype,  Rec.  No.  13.  Instruct,  by  the  King  for  Pace. 

For  you  were  sumtyme  heathens,  after  the  corporall  dis- 
tinction of  kynred,  whome  the  nacyon  of  the  Jewes,  bragging 
of  tlteir  carnal  circumcision  that  is  done  with  handes,  name 
coniumelivusty  vncircumcised. —  Udal.  Ephesians,  c.  2. 

I  number  these  as  being  of  the  chore 

Of  contruMlie,  and  urge  a  good  man  more 

Then  sword,  or  fire,  or  what  is  of  tlie  race 

To  carry  noble  danger  in  the  face. — B.Jonson.  AnElegie. 

They  sent  him  also  many  other  contumelious  messages 
and  petitions,  after  his  coming  to  York. 

Hablis.  Behemoth,  pt.  li. 


CON 

Yet  oft  his  courtesies  are  smoother  wrongs ; 

Pride  brandishes  the  favours  he  confers. 

And  contumelious  his  humanity.— rounj.  Compl.  Night  ,1. 

CONTLVND,  V.  ^       Fr.  Contiindre;  Lat.  Con- 
Contl'se,  t;.  >  tundere,   tusvm,    (con,    and 

CoNTu'sioN.         J   tundere;)  to  beat  or  bruise. 
To  beat  or  bruise  together,  to  pound  or  bray 
together. 


It  is  reported  that— Of  the  roots,  barks,  and  seeds,  (of 
forraine  herbs,)  contused  together,  and  mingled  with  other 
earth,  and  well  watred  witli  warm  water,  there  came  forth 
herbs  much  like  the  other. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  574. 

If  they  bee  stamped  and  spread  upon  a  linnen  rag  and  so 
applied,  they  will  heal  the  eares  if  they  be  hurt  by  any  bruise 
or  contusion.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  6. 

And  it  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  formerly  shewn,  to 
conceive  that  in  congelation  there  seems  to  happen  an 
almost  innumerable  multitude  of  little  contusions,  made  by 
the  fluid  parts  hardened  and  expanded  by  frost. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  650. 

Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  friends. 

In  honourable  bumps  his  rich  amends. 

And  cany,  in  contusions  of  his  skull 

A  satisfactory  receipt  in  full. — Cowper.  Conversation. 

CONTURBA'TION.  Lat.  Con,  and  turba ; 
Gr.  Tvp^Ti.      See  to  Disturb. 

Instead  of  naming  dolour  and  fear  directly,  [they]  come  in 
with  (I  wot  not  what)  pretty  devised  termes  of  morsures, 
contractions,  or  conturbations.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  62. 

CONVA'INQUISH.  Adopted  by  Sir  T.  Wyatt 
from  the  Fr.  Convaincre,  to  convict. 

But  besides  this,  his  other  great  conspiracies  which  are 
not  in  my  knowledge,  hath  made  him  conrainquished  in 
whole  parliament.— Sir  T.  Wyatt,  Let.  30.  To  the  King. 

Lat.  Convalescerc,  {con, 
and  valescere,)  to  become 
whole,  or  in  health ;  from 
Val-ere;  Gr.  OuA-eii',  from  Ionic  Ou\-oi,  for  oA-os, 
entire,  sound,  whole. 

To  grow  or  become  whole,  or  healthy,  in  a 
soimd  state  or  condition. 

The  king  being  advertised,  rid  post  from  Stirlin  to  Jed- 
burgh, where  he  found  the  queen  somewhat  convalesced,  but 
she  would  scarce  speak  to  him,  and  hardly  give  him  presence  i 
or  a  good  word. — Knox.  Hist,  of  Reformation, \). v.  nn.l56G. 

She  [the  queen]  was  within  little  more  than  one  month  of 
her  time ;  and  being  in  a  place  out  of  the  reach  of  any  alarm, 
she  recovered  her  spirits  to  a  reasonable  convalescence. 

Clarendon.  History,  vol.ii.  p.  278. 

Him  with  stately  grace 

She  raises,  then  addresses;  "  Glad  I  see 
Thy  convalescence ;  to  impart  my  help 
Became  a  duty."— G/oter.  The  Athenaid,  b.  xvi. 

Sandauce  they  .ipproach, 

Sandauce  late  in  convalescent  charms 

Fresh  as  a  May-blown  rose,  by  pallid  fear 

Now  languid  as  a  lilly  beat  with  rain.— /d.  lb.  b.  xxv. 


CONVALE'SCE.  ^ 
Convale'scent.  V 
Convai.e'scence.     j 


Hon 


.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 


If  as  I  did  not  make  my  evidence  good,  so  he  did  not 
evince  it  bad,  (which  yet  certainly  he  hath  not)  there  could 
yet  bo  no  place  for  his  contumelies,  according  to  his  own 
grounds  of  the  dueness  of  them,  nor  consequently  for  retor- 
tion of  the  charge  oi  contumeliousness  on  me. 

Hammond.  iro?A-s,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

The  apostles  wore  pinched  with  all  kinds  of  want,  harrassed 
■with  all  sorts  of  toil,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  hazards,  per- 
secuted with  all  variety  of  contumelies,  and  rains  that  can 
be  imagined.- iJarrou',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

But  there  are  some  expositors  who  understand  the  ■word 
fiXainptifoi  here  in  a  milder  sense,  and  with  reference  to 
men,  as  it  denotes  such  as  by  contumelious  speeches,  mali- 
ciously injure  the  fame  and  reputation  of  others,  especially 
tlieir  superiors,  and  those  that  are  in  authority  over  them. 
Bp.Bull,  vol.ii.  Ser.  15. 

Nothing  aggravates  tjTanny  so  mxich  as  contumely.  Quic- 
quid  superbia  in  conlumetiis  was  charged  by  a  great  man  of 
antiquity,  a«  a  principal  head  of  offence  against  the  governour 
general  of  that  iiy.— Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 


CONVE'NE,  V. 

Conve'ner. 

Conve'nable. 

Conve'nient. 

Conve'niently. 

Conve'nientness. 

Conve'nience. 

Conve'nienct. 

Conve'ning,  n. 

Conve'nt,  v. 

Co'nvent,  n. 

Conve'nticle,  j;. 

Conve'nticle,  n. 

Conve'nticler. 

Conve'ntion. 

Conve'ntional. 

Conve'ntionary,  adj. 

Conve'ntionist. 

Conve'ntment. 

Conve'ntual,  adj. 

Conve'ntual,  n. 


Fr.  Convenir  ;■  It. 
Convenire;  Sp.  Con- 
venir; Lat.  Conyen-iVf, 
to  come  together,  {con, 
and  ven-ire.) 

To  come  and  meet, 
or  cause  to  come  and 
meet,  together ;  to  as- 
semble, to  unite  or 
associate,  to  call  or 
summons  together,  to 
convoke. 

The  Fr.  Sp.  and  It.  ! 
are  also  equivalent  to 
the  English,  —  to  be  i 
foni-cnicnf  or  becoming,  j 
See  Become.  i 

Coming  together, 
(se. )  to  the  same  place, 
with  the  same  design, 
at  the  same  time  ;  con- 


CON 

A  convent,  or  rovent,  is  applied  to  an  assembly 
of  religious  persons,  monks  or  nuns.  Fr.  Convent 
de  Mor/nes ;  It.  Convento  di  Monachi ,-  Sp.  Convento 
de  Monpes  ;  a  conventicle, — Fr.  Conventicle ;  It. 
Conveniicola ;    Sp.  Conventiculo,  to — 

A  minor  assembly  of  religious  persons  separating 
themselves  from  the  parent  assembly : — formerly 
not  so  restricted.  See  the  examples  from  Hull 
and  Hackluyt. 

Convcnable,  also  written  Covenable,  (qv.) 
And  vet  ne  greueth  me  nothing  so  sore. 
As  th.at  the  olde  cherl,  with  lokkes  hore, 
Blasphemed  hath  oure  holy  covent  eke. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7765. 
Nowe  let  us  come  to  more  particular  thynges.    Regard  as 
now,  what  tliinge  is  most  con'uenahle  for  my  sonne  wliiche  as 
a  yong  colte  would  go  play  in  the  grene  meadowes. 

Golden  Boke,  c  9. 

So  that  atwene  hym  and  theym  were  foughten  many  and 

sundry  bataylles,  whereof  nouther  of  place,  nor  of  tyme  is 

lafte  any  conuenyent  memory,  nor  yet  of  the  names  of  the 

saide  two  sonnes.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  107. 

The  Kerlis  and  the  Lappians  are  not  to  he  trusted,  for  they 
will  steale  as  well  as  the  Uusscs,  if  they  may  conueniently 
come  by  any  tbing.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  295. 

But  more  to  the  conuenieney  of  tyme  and  agreement  of 
other  cronyclers,  accordynge  to  the  sayinge  of  the  forenaraed 
olde  auctour,  he  reygned  by  the  terme  of  xlix.  yeres. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  21. 

The  mandate  of  the  Archbishop  William  Courtney  (sent 
abroad  for  the  conuenting  together  of  this  councell)  here 
followeth  vnder  wTitten.  truely  copied  out  of  his  owne  re- 
gisters.—S/a?e  Trials.  The  Conclusion  of  John  Wicktiffe. 

Then  the  abbot  and  all  the  conuent  toke  his  counsayle, 
though  he  ment  well,  in  grete  dyspyte  and  dyspleasure, 
sayenge,  Syr  Symon,  wyll  ye  depose  your  chyrche  fro  our 
sygnory  1—Berncrs.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  55j 

All  streytes  passages  &  by  pathes  were  kept  S:  searched, 
so  that  no  man  vnhapprehended  could  passe  to  the  sea  coaste, 
nor  make  anvc077a(?7i//c/e  or  assemble  without  he  were  espyed 
and  taken.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  8. 

No  it  was  for  her  sake  I  first  tooke  arraes,  and  for  her 
sake  I  wiU  handle  them  so  long  as  I  shall  be  able  to  vse 
them  :  not  regarding  how  some  men  in  priuate  conuenticles 
doe  measure  men's  estimations  by  their  own  humors :  nor 
how  euery  popular  person  doeth  giue  sentence  on  euery 
man's  actions  l)y  the  worst  accidents. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  154. 

After  his  arriuall  in  Fraunce,  he  came  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
goyne,  his  especiall  ftende,  gratif^-nge  and  thankynge  him 
for  his  libertie  and  deliueraunce,  and  accordyng  to  liis  promes 
and  conuention,  maried  the  faire  lady  in  the  toune  of  Sainct 
Oraeis.—Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  18. 

It  shall  not  be  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  our  ancient  amities 
and  convcntments  already  concluded,  but  these  ancient  ami- 
ties and  pacts  shall  still  'stand  firm  and  stable  to  all  intents. 
Sir  T.  Wyatt,  App.  No.  9.  By  the  King. 

And  some  qucstio  hath  arise  in  the  order  of  Saint  Francise, 
betweene  the  obscruaiites  and  v«  convenluallcs. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  375. 

Jan.  19.  The  king  was  brought  from  Windsor  to  Saint 
James's  House,  and  all  things  were  prepared  for  his  fatal 
tragedy,  in  which  the  commons  proceeded,  notwithstanding 
the  dissent  of  tlie  house  of  lords,  and  the  remonstrance  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  now  convened  against  it. 

Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1648. 


curring,  agreeing,  according,  fitting,  suiting,  being 
decent  or  appropriate  to :  commodious,  easy, 
without  difficulty  or  trouble 

To  convent,  formed  upon  the  past  part,  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  old  writers 


He  is  so  meekc,  wise,  and  merciable. 
And  with  his  word  his  worke  is  conuenahte. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  September. 
If  by  my  honour'd  brother's  hand,  be  Alexander  slaine, 
The  Troians  then,  shall  his  forc't  queene,  with  .oil  her 

wealth  restore. 
And  pay  convenient  fine  to  us,  and  ours  for  euermore. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 
He  that  devises  not  how  to  cast  off  the  burthen  of  his  sin, 
though  it  pains  him,  but  how  to  carry  it  more  handsomely 
and  conveniently,  by  qualifications,  distinctions,  and  the  like, 
he  is  perhaps  heavy  laden,  for  he  feels  his  shoulders  pincllt ; 
hut  he  is  not  wearie  of  carrying. — Mede.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  31 

So  these  delighting  more  in  their  dishes,  than  mistrusting 
their  enimics,  remembered  to  take  the  vse  of  any  pleasure 
that  the  conuenientnesse  of  this  present  time  might  proffer. 
Holimhed.  Hen.  II.  an.  1175. 
In  Wells  (with  the  assistance  of  Dean  Woolman)  he  built 
a  stately  covered  crosse  in  the  market-place,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  conveniency  of  the  poor  people,  to  secure  them 
from  the  weather. — Fuller.   Worthies.  London. 
By  secret  messengers  I  did  conuent 
The  English  chiefetaines  all,  whom  I  did  find 
In  heart  so  well  inclin'd,  that  all  were  bent 
With  readie  liands  to  strengthen  my  intent. 

Mirrour  for  Magktratei,  p.  620 


CON 


The  fond  schismatick  and  heretick  fry 

Flatter  their  conventicling  cells  in  vain, 
As  if  the  sneaking  arms  of  privacy 
The  ^reat  and  catholick  spirit  could  contain. 

Bcauiiwnt.  Psyche^  c.  16.  s.  SO. 
Oftentimes,  the  threatning  the  church  with  schism,  or  r 
heresy,  was  a  design  to  get  a  hishoprick  :  and  Socrates  re- 
ports of  Asterius,  that  he  did  freo.uent  the  conventicles  of  i 
the  Arians.— £p.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Propliesying,  s.  12, 

To  win  the  love  of  the  people  yet  more,  he  set  himself  to  j 
the  making  of  good  laws,  in  a  grand  cumcntion  of  his  nobles 
■vliich  he  held  at  Oxford. — Baker.  Cronicle.  Canutus. 

tnary  tenants 

Carew.  Suritey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  3S. 

By  the  procurement  of  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  licence  was  granted  to  the  cotivenliiall  churches 
in  England  to  celebrate  diuine  seruice  once  euery  week. 
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And  they  wisely  resolved,  upon  this,  that  all  religion  was, 
like  theirs,  a  convenient  trick  and  pretence  only  ;  invented 
by  cunning  men  to  keep  silly  people  in  awe,  to  make  princes 
reign  safely,  and  the  priesthood  live  easily. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

For  he  that  strains  too  far  a  vow, 

Will  break  it,  like  an  o'er-bent  bow  ; 

And  he  that  made,  and  forc'd  it,  broke  it. 

Not  he  that  iot  convenience  took  it. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

Speech  itself  is  one  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  human 
nature  ;  and  the  great  conveniency  of  civil  society. 

Slillinyfteet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

[The  lord  chancellor]  left  the  rest  of  this  bloody  work  to 

Bishop  Bonner ;  and  those  six  before  mentioned  he  began 

with:  who  having  been  convcnted  before  him  but  tbe  day 

before,  were  condemned  this  very  next  day. 

Sirype.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary,  an.  15,'i4. 

This  being  resolved  upon,  he  thought  good  to  make  one 
work  of  it,  and  to  have  all  convents  and  religious  societies 
besides  visited  also.— /d.  /*.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1535. 

That  you  would  employ  the  utmost  of  this  your  power  and 
interest,  both  with  the  king  and  parliament,  to  suppress, 
utterly  to  suppress  and  extinguish  those  private,  blind,  cnn- 
veniicling  schools  or  academies  of  grammar  and  philosophy, 
set  up  and  taught  secretly  by  fanaticks,  here  and  there,  all 
the  kingdom  over.—Soutli,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

Some  of  them  were  taken,  and  brought  to  Edinburg  and 
pressed  to  name  as  many  as  they  knew  of  their  fellow  con- 
venticlers:  but  they  refused  to  do  it. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1670. 

In  this  case  the  generality  of  mankind  would  leave  the 
school-doctors  to  dispute,  whether  being  a  factitious  body  (as 
made  by  the  chymist's  art)  it  have  the  substantial  form  of 
gold,  and  would  upon  the  account  of  the  convcniion  of  the 
freshly  mentioned  accidents,  let  it  pass  ounent  amongst 
them.—  Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

[Theodosius]  was  so  far  concealed  in  a  long  beard,  a  shaved 
Head,  and  a  religious  habit,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
the  man  of  the  world  in  the  venerable  conventual. 

Spectator,  No.  165. 

But  Cato  and  Caninius  absolutely  refused  to  suffer  any 
decree  to  pass,  till  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  should 
be  convened. — Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  16. 

The  synod  which  was  assembled  to  examine  the  affair  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  consisted  of  all  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  who  could  conveniently  meet  together.  None 
were  excluded. — Jortin.  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

He  might  have  understood,  that  the  first  Christians  under 
the  habitual  guidance  of  the  holy  Spirit,  could  never  have 
recourse  to  nocturnal  or  clandestine  conventicles,  till  driven 
to  them  by  the  violence  of  persecution. 

Warburton.  Div.  Leg.  Viet,  to  ed.  of  1758. 

On  the  first  news  of  this  attempt  on  their  liberty,  a  con- 
tention, composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  states  of 
Greece  was  immediately  held  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to 
consult  on  prouer  measures  for  the  public  safety. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  Pref. 

Poetry  and  elocution  of  every  sort  make  use  of  signs,  but 
those  signs  are  arbitrary  and  conventional. 

Sir  J.Reynolds,  Dis.  10. 

It  must  needs  be  a  hostile  kind  of  a  world  when  the  buyer 
(if  it  be  but  a  sorry  post  chaise)  cannot  go  forth  with  the 
seller  thereof  into  the  street,  to  terminate  the  ditfcrence  be- 
twixt them,  but  he  instantly  falls  into  the  same  frame  of 
mind,  and  views  his  cotiventianist  with  the  same  sort  of  eye, 
as  if  he  was  going  along  with  him  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  to 
fight  a  dneh— Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey.  The  Monk. 

CONVE'RGE,  f.^       Lat.  Con,    and   vergere, 

Conve'rc.ent.  I  (from  Vertere,  Vossius,)  to 

Conve'bgency.        (turn. 

Conve'rging,  orf/".  j  To  turn  together,  (sc.) 
to  the  same  point ;  to  bear  or  direct  the  course  to 
the  same  point,  the  same  mark,  or  object. 


Fr.  Converser ;  It. 
Conversare ;  Sp.  Con- 
versar ;  Lat.  Convcr- 
sari,  (cum  aliquo  vivere 
''  aut  versari , )  con,  and 
versari,  formed  from 
Versum,  past  part,  of 
Vertere,  to  turn.    See 


CON 

Oft  in  thfs  season,  silent  from  the  north 

A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots  :  ensweeping  first 

The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 

High  to  the  crown  of  heaven.  Thomson.  Aulumn. 

And  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the  covvergency,  or 
direrqcncii  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  pupil,  by  so  much  the 
farther  will  the  point  of  their  reunion  be  from  the  retina, 
either  before  or  behind  it. 

Bp.  Berkeley.  A  new  Theory  of  Vision,  §  35. 

As  birds  and  fishes  are  in  divers  things  conformable,  so 
in  some  sort  they  are  in  their  eye ;  to  enable  it  to  corre- 
spond to  all  the  convergencics  and  divergencies  of  the  rays, 
which  the  variation  of  each  of  the  mediums  may  produce. 
Derham.  Bhysico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Note  28. 

It  was  fit  that  the  chrystalline  humour  of  fishes  should  be 
very  globous,  that  by  the  help  of  their  figure,  the  beams, 
already  refracted  by  the  water,  should  be  yet  so  much 
refracted  and  made  convergent,  as  to  paint  the  images  so 
near  as  upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  407. 

[These]  to  mention  now  no  other  adjuvant  causes,  concur 
to  take  in  as  many  rays  of  light,  as  conveniently  can  be  let 
in,  and  made  convergent. — Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  737. 

Reason  would  mcike  one  think,  that  object  should  appear, 

at  yet  a  greater  distance,  which  is  seen  by  converging  rays. 

Bp.  Berkeley.  A  new  Theory  of  Vision,  §  29. 

Colours  mingle,  features  join. 

And  lines  converge :  the  fainter  parts  retire ; 
The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

CONVE'RSE,  V. 

Co'nverse,  n. 

Conve'rsive. 

Conve'rsable. 

Co'nversant. 

Conversa'tion. 

Conversa'tioned,  adj, 

Conve'rsative. 
Convert. 

To  turn  with,  be  with,  employed  or  engaged 
with,  to  have  intercourse  or  familiarity  with,  to  be 
familiar  or  well  acquainted  with. 

To  have  or  hold  intercourse  or  interchange  of 
ideas  ;  and  thus,  to  talk,  to  discourse  together. 

For  ghe  han  herd  my  coniiersacioun  sumtyme  in  the  iewerie 
that  I  pursuide  passyngli  the  chirche  of  God  and  faught 
aghen  it.— Ificlif  Galathies,  c.  1 

For  ye  haue  hearde  my  conuersacion  in  tyme  past,  in 
tlie  Jewes  wayes,  how  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the 
congregacyon  of  God  and  spoyled  it. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

If  so  be  that  he  falle  into  thy  compaignie  peradventure 
withouten  thin  assent,  enquere  then  as  subtilly  as  thou 
maist,  of  his  conversation  and  of  his  lif  beforne. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Your  subiects  by  our  realm.s  may  peaceably  &  securely 
frauel,  &  according  to  their  wonted  manor,  they  paay  friendly 
converse  Si  exercise  mutual  traflack  together. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

But  that  the  said  English  merchants  should  bee  altogether 
excluded  from  all  traffike  and  mutuall  conuersatian  among 
them,  by  denouncing  and  inflicting  grieuous  penalties  of 
money  as  well  vpon  cities  as  other  places. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

For  in  this  city,  which  sometime  was  the  most  renowned 

E  glorious  city  of  the  Gentiles,  and  chief  of  the  kingdom  of 

the  Persians,  shal  antichrist  be  born :  and  in  the  cities  Beth- 

saida  &  Corozaim,  must  he  be  brought  up  &  be  conrersaunt. 

Strype.  Rec.  No.  45.  A  Popish  Discourse  of  Antichrist. 

While  others  are  not  hind'red  from  their  ends. 
Delighting  to  conucrse  with  books  or  friends. 
And  liuing  thus  retir'd,  obtain  th'  pow'r 
To  reigne  as  kings,  of  euery  sliding  houre. 

Beaumont.  Of  True  Liberty, 

For  with  thee 

Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die  ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forgoe 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  joyn'd. 
To  live  again  in  these  wilde  woods  forlorn  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Nor  is  there  any  people,  either  in  the  island  or  on  the 

continent,  that  speaks  it  [the  pristine  Greek]  conversably^ 


CON 


Howell,  b. 


Let.  27. 


Wlio  is  he  (but  Ajax)  that  can  vant 

The  fitting  my  brest  with  his  armes  J  and  he  is 
Amongst  the  first  in  use  of  his,  and  rampiers  of  the  foe 
(Slaine  near  Patroclus)  builds  to  him. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  shew  of  virtue. 
That  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 
I  meane,  his  conuersation  with  Shore's  wife, 
He  liu'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  6C.  5. 
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Fred.  Tell  her  this, 
Till  she  be  bette 
And  leave  her  walking  by  herself  and  whining 
To  her  old  melancholy  lute,  I'lc  keep 
As  far  from  her  as  the  gallows. 

Beaum.  S,  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  i.  Be.  1. 

But  finding  him  (as  it  should  seem)  by  nature  little  stu- 
dious and  contemplative,  she  [liis  mother]  chose  rather  to 
endue  him  with  conversative  qualities  and  ornaments  of 
youth,  as  dancing,  fencing,  and  the  like. 

Reliquia:  Wottoniana,  p.  209. 

Prayer  is  the  wing  of  our  souls,  whereby  we  raise  up  our- 
selves above  this  lower  world  to  the  God  above,  and  with 
whom  while  we  therein  converse,  we  become  more  and  more 
transformed  to  his  nature. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

Such  was  the  sweet  converse  'twixt  her  and  you,  , 

As  that  she  holds  with  her  associates  now. 

Waller.   Upon  the  Death  of  my  Lady  Rich. 

Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend 
With  so  conversable  a  friend, 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin, 

Stoift.  Reason  for  not  Building  at  Drapier's  Hill. 

Wiat  I  pretend  by  this  dedication,  is  an  honour  which  I 
do  myself  to  posterity  by  acquainting  them,  that  I  have 
been  conversant  with  the  first  persons  of  the  age  in  which  I 
lived ;  and  thereby  perpetuate  my  prose,  when  my  verses 
may  possibly  be  forgotten,  or  obscured  by  the  fame  of  future 
poets. — Dryden.  Dedication  to  King  Arthur. 

So  wise  and  usefull  was  the  conversation  of  him  [Haddon] 
and  his  fellow,  [Martyr,]  the  king's  professor  of  Oxford, 
that  a  man  in  those  days  of  great  fame  and  learning,  and 
virtue,  who  was  acquainted  with  them  both,  called  them, 
"  That  golden  couple  of  fathers." 

•   ■      -'      "-  -    1550. 


Strype.  Memorials.  Bdw.  VI.  i 


There  oft  thou  listen'st  to  the  wild  uproar 
Of  fleets  encount'ring,  that  in  whispers  low 
Ascends  the  rocky  summit,  where  thou  dwell'st ; 
E,ejnote  from  man,  conversing  with  the  spheres. 

Warton.  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

But  when  the  sun  deserts  the  skies, 
And  the  dull  winter  evenings  rise. 
Then  for  the  husband's  social  pow'r 
To  form  the  calm,  convcrsive  hoxa.— Cotton,  Vis.  7.  Mar, 


■  show'rs, 
;  mechanic  pow'rs. 

Cou'per.  Conversation. 

Fr.  and  Sp.  Convertir ; 
It.  Convertire;  Lat.  Con- 
verlere,  {con,  and  vertere, 
to  turn. ) 

To  turn  together ;  to 
turn  to  or  towards  another; 
to  turn  and  transform  to 
some  common  use ;  to  turn 
or  change  to  some  way  of 
acting  or  thinking. 

B.  Jonson  uses  it  as  equi- 
alent  to  translate,  (q.)  to 


CONVE'RT,  V. 

Co'nvert,  n. 
Co'nvert,  adj. 
Conve'rter. 
Conve'rtible. 
Convertibi'lity. 
Conve'rtibly. 
Co'nvertite,  n. 
Co'nverse. 
Conve'rsely. 
Conve'rsible. 
Conve'rsion. 
turn  from  one  language  to  another. 

Therefore  be  ye  repentaunt  and  be  ghe  conuertid,  that 
gliour  synnes  be  don  awei. —  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  3. 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusion, 
And  by  Custance's  mediation. 
The  king  and  many  other  in  that  place, 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Criste's  grace. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5166. 

[Constance]  was  so  full  of  faith, 

That  the  greatest  of  Barbaric 

Of  hem,  whiche  vse  marchandie 

She  hath  conucrted,  as  thei  come 

To  hir  vpon  a  tyme  in  Rome.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

That  pleasaunt  taste  of  ioy 

That  he  endured  had  in  Troy, 
From  sweetes  to  sower  did  connart 
When  Cresida  did  thence  depart. 

Turberville.  The  Loner  in  vtter  Dispaire. 

:  fro  his  wicked 


conuerters  choppe  and  chaunge 
Dreaa  ana  wyne  till  we  there  feele,  see,  &  taste  neither  bread 
nor  wine,  and  then  will  we  belieue  them,  so  they  bryng  for 
them  the  word  of  God.— Tijndall.   Workes,  p.  474. 


Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 

And  after  they  were  brought  on  their  waye  by  the  congre- 
gacyon, they  passed  ouer  Phenices  and  Samaria,  declariDge 
ye  conuersyon  of  the  Gentyls,  and  theybroughte  greate  joyo 
unto  all  the  brethere.- 5>4/e,  1551.  Acts,  c.  15. 


CON 

Conversion  13  the  changing  or  alteiing  of  wori\s  in  a  pvo- 
position,  when  the  former  part  (whereof  any  thing  is  re- 
hearsed) and  the  liinder  parte  (which  is  rehearsed  of  the 
former)  are  chaunged,  the  one  into  the  other's  place. 

Wilson.   The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  21. 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 

If  I  refuse  not,  but  conrert  as  you. 

To  proper  substance.  Mil/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

O  which  way  shall  I  first  convert  myself? 

B.  Jonson.  Ci/nthia's  Revels,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

^Vhich  story  [Berenice]  then  presently  celebrated  by 
Callimachus,  in  a  most  elegant  poeme.  Catullus  more  ele- 
gantly converted.— Id.  The  Masque  of  Queenes. 

The  chaste  shall  follow  the  lamb,  and  the  virgins  sing 
there  where  the  mother  of  God  shall  reign  ;  and  the  zealous 
converters  of  souls,  and  labourers  in  God's  vine-yard,  shall 
worship  eternally.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.i.  Ser.  1. 

Nor  would  I  be  a  converlite  so  cold, 

As  not  to  tell  it ;  if  this  be  too  bold, 

Pardons  are  in  this  market  cheaply  sold. 

Donne.  A  Letter  to  tlie  Lad;/  Carey. 
Pavd.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  vp, 

Vpon  your  stubbourne  vsage  of  the  pope : 

But  since  you  are  a  gentle  conuertile. 

My  tongue  shall  hush  againe  this  storrac  of  ivarre. 

Shakcs}}eare.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

So  that  this  convertible  retrogradous  sorites  may  shut  up 
zW.—Hamrnond,  vol.  iv.  p.  603. 
He  oft 

Frequented  thir  assemblies,  wherso  met. 

Triumphs  or  festivals ;  and  to  them  preach'd 


Triumph: 

Conversion  and  repenta 

In  prison,  under  judgments  imminent 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
The  rest,  too  solid  to  receive  a  bent. 
Converts  to  bones  :  and  what  was  once  a  vein. 
Its  former  name  and  nature  did  reUin.—Drgden.  Ovid. Met. 

Of  what  other  use  his  mentioning  this  of  Titus  here  can 
be,  but  to  shew  to  the  Galatians  that  what  he  preach'd 
contain'd  nothing  of  circumcising  the  convert  Gentiles,  it  is 
hard  to  iind.— ioc/«.  Galatians,  c.  2.  Note  2. 

As  he  is  no  wise  man  that  doth  not  fear  God,  so  neither 
can  he  be  said  to  fear  God  that  doth  not  keep  his  command- 
ments,—fearing  God  and  keeping  his  commandments  being 
indeed  equivalent  and  I 


Bev 


Ser.  99. 


So  that  you  may  rest  upon  this  as  a  proposition  of  an 
eternal,  unfailing  faith,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was 
anv  person  remarkably  ungi-ateful,  who  was  not  also  un- 
suiferably  proud;  nor  con  vert  iljli/,  any  one  proud,  who  was 
not  equally  ungrateful. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

Hence  the  distance  of  meridians  at  two  places,  measured 
upon  the  equator,  or  the  difference  of  longitude,  being 
known,  it  is  easy  to  compute  how  much  the  houfa  at  one 
place  precede  the  same  hours  at  the  other,  by  aliowi-.ig  four 
minutes  of  time  for  each  degree  of  that  distance ;  and  con- 
verseltj,  the  difference  of  time  being  piven,  the  difference  of 
longitude  is  computed  by  allowing  one  degree  for  each  four 
minutes  of  time,  and  proportionably  in  greater  or  lesser 
differences. — Maclaurin.  Newton.  Phil.  Bis.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

"  Now,  whether  I  should  beforehand. 

Swear  he  robb'd  me  ?"    "I  understand." 

"  Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 

And  trover  for  my  gaoisV'—Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

For  never  yet  might  any  monarch  dare, 

Who  liv'd  to  tnith,  and  breath'd  a  Christian  air, 

Pretend  that  Christ  (who  came,  we  all  agree, 

To  bless  his  people,  and  to  set  them  free) 

To  make  a  convert  ever  one  law  gave, 

By  which  converters  made  him  first  a  slave. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  i. 

So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  are  not 
always  convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the  same  thing;  since 
it  sometimes  may  happen  that  the  judge  may  mistake  the 
law.— JS/ac4j/07W.  Commentaries,  \o\.i.  Introd.  §  3. 

By  the  ancient  usages  which  prevailed  in  that  kingdom, 
the  general  circulation  of  property,  and  in  particular  the 
mutual  convertibility  of  land  into  money,  and  of  money  into 
land  had  always  been  a  matter  of  difficultv. 

Burke  Reflections  on  tlie  French  Revolution. 

It  is  not  true  (says  he,)  but  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
is  true  in  the  utmost  latitude,  viz.  that  they  met  with  moles- 
tation from  the  civil  power,  because  their  assemblies  were 
nocturnal.— IforiKr^on.  Div.  Leg.  Pref.  to  ed.  of  1758. 

Saint  Paul  was  called  miraculously;  and  by  the  glorious 
manifestation  of  Christ  liiniself,  and  he  was  instructed  by 
the  same  Divine  master;  such  will  perhaps  be  the  conver- 
sion and  illumination  of  the  Jews. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

C  O'N  VE  X,  adj.  \  Fr.  Convex  ;  H.  Convesso ; 
Co'nvex,  H.  I   Sp.  ConupjTO ;  Lat.  CowKcrus, 

Conve'xed,  aJj.  I  (con,  and  veherr,)  to  carry. 
Conve'.xedly.  f  Convextim  est  id  quod  supra 
Conve'xity.  I  concavum  convehitur.     See 

CoNVE'xLY.  J    Co.NCAVE. 


CON 

The  exterior  of  a  bowl  is  the  convex  or  out- 
bowed  side  ;  the  interior  Is  the  concave.  See  the 
quotation  from  Hall. 

The  com<e.x  or  out-bowed  siie  ofavessell  will  hold  nothing; 
it  must  be  the  hollow  aiul  depressed  part  that  is  capable  of 
any  liquor.— iJ/;.  Hall.  An  Holy  Panegyricke. 

And  only  looking  on  the  moon,  might  occasion,  as  it  were 
hy  a  proportion  converse,  the  thought  of  a  burning  concave. 
I'he  moon  bring  a  conrc.r,  by  which  the  sun-beams  are 
scattered,  and  the  n.ictiuiial  air,  thereby  rendered  the  more 


Not\vitli.';t.nnil!ng,  to  sp>ak  strictly,  in  their  natural  figure 
thcv  (.loli.hiiisj  are  sti,';  ■  /  n-i  k.\- llicir  spine  conrcj-c./, 
or  more  ct)n.^iderabl\  '  /  ;,        '    : .,  >,  porposes,whales, 

and  other  cetaceous  a;ii,  '  „ './•  £'T.  b.  v.  c.  2. 

For  though  thcv  Iii-  'N  '  n  hmmIous,  or  conve.xrdly 
crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  ilolpliin  tliat  carrieth  Anon  is 
concavoush/  inverted,  and  hath  its  spine  depressed  in  ano- 
ther.—M.  lb. 

Let  it  he  inquired  what  is  the  terme  of  levitie,  for  sure 
their  meaning  (who  made  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  centre 
of  gravitie)  is  not  that  the  ultimate  convexity  of  heaven 
should  be  the  stint  and  limits  of  levitie. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  v. 

So  to  the  convex  glass  emhody'd  run. 

Drawn  to  a  point,  the  glories  of  the  sun  ; 

At  once  the  gathering  beams  intensely  glow. 

And  through  the  sttengthen'd  circle  fiercely  flow. 

Pitt.  On  the  King's  Return. 

She  found  the  polish'd  glass,  whose  small  convex 

Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 

The  mite,  invisible  else,  of  Nature's  hand 

Least  animal.  .T.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Who  would  part  with  these  solid  and  substantial  blessings 
for  the  little  fant.istiral  pleasantness  of  a  smooth  uniform 
convexity  and  rotundity  of  a  globe.- BenHcy,  Ser.  8. 

Oh,  no.    T.i  f'-  '-■  t  (!i'i--.  1  dreary  scene. 

Where  h.'il!  ''  '\    'I'Mntrudes  between, 

Through  Im:  :     ■         >,;iiiting  steps  they  go. 

Where  wil>.     ,     ,,,,1  1:  ■,,    :    ;.  to  their  woe. 

l."l,l.::::i:!,.   D,-:u->l€d  J'illage. 

!■'- r  1  ,       '    ,  ■  ■!      ■  :,i  ,  !  ■ '.' .'v  1>\  ('.'■  irti'vmcdiate 

of  a 


tha 


CONVEY',  V.    ^       Lat.  Coiwehere,    (eompor- 
Convey'ance.      i  tari    vehicnlis,    Gesner,)  con, 
Convey'ancer.    f  and   vchere,    to   carry.      See 
CoNVE'i'ER.         J  Convoy. 
To  carry ;  to  remove  by  carriage,  to  transmit 
or  tr,-insfer  by  carriage ;   and,  generally,  to  bring 
or  bear,  to  import,  export,  or  transport ;  to  intro- 
duce or  import,  to  conduce  or  conduct ;  to  take 
to  or  from  ;  to  impart,  to  communicate  :  and  also 
applied  to  secret  or  private  removal  of  any  thing  ; 
and  thus,  to  thieve,  to  steal ;  to  remove  by  sleight 
of  hand ;  to  play  any  juggling  trick 

nd  tr 
Me  thi 
Save  that  he  wol  convei/en  his  nalure. 

Chancer.    The  Cterhcs  Tale.  Prologue,  v.  7931. 

■  And  tho  began  to  blowe 

Wviidf  mnial.lc  lYo  the  londe 
."     :  ii  ';    ■!,    I  I,  ;lity  God's  hondo 

1:  ./,../,  and  defended— GoK'cr.  Con.  ^.b.ii. 

I        ■  !,     .  iir/L-ns  of  Lodon  lenied  in  the  citee  two 

fifl.  ;■■  .,  Imi  i!     ,    ■,v(,/(;/ja!;ncc  of  more  water  to  the  citee. 

Fatiyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1547. 

So  that  it  is  no  new  inuentlon  that  they  now  do.  but  euen 

an  olde  practice  though  they  haue  done  theyr  busie  care  to 

hide  thescicce,  that  their  co«iifjaancc  should  not  be  espyed. 

Tyndall.  Wnrkes,  p.  363. 

Wiich  thing  hys  deuice  and  conueiance  wel  declareth, 
although  he  forbore  expressely  to  saye  so  farre. 


Sir  T.  More.  Worke. 


.307, 


Mark  this  cnnuciance  for  your  learning.  If  this  were  not 
knauerye,  where  shal  we  find  knauerye.  Yet  was  this  gentle- 
man conueycr  admytted  a  saynt,  because  he  buildcd  a  col- 
lege at  Rippon. — Bale.   Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Wliat  say  ye  of  this  crafty  coueycr  1  would  he  spare,  sup- 
pose ye  to  alleage  &  to  wrest  other  doctours  pcstilently, 
which  feareth  not  for  to  lugle  wyth  ye  Holy  Scripture  01 
God..— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  128. 
Shouldst  thou  hut  dreame,  what  marriage  were, 

Thou  would'st  not  liue  a  maid : 
One  hearte  of  two,  two  soules  to  one 
By  wedlock  is  cnnuaid. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  24 
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CON 

vicked  good  may  have, 


hilst  here,  pleas'd  or  annoy'd: 
But  as  they  are,  all  make  what  they  receive, 
Not  reale  of  itselfe  but  as  imploy'd ; 

Those  temporal  treasures  monuments  do  leave. 
As  by  a  blessing,  or  a  curse  convoyd. 

Stirling.  Dooms-day.  The  First  Houre, 
The  d.ay  following  [Jan.  29,  1645]  we  were  faine  to  hire  3 
strong  convey  of  about  30  firelocks  to  guard  us  through  the 
Cork  woods. — Evelyn.  Memoirs, 

And  .all  this  peace  and  glory  shall  arise  from  the  subver- 
ion  of  Rome  and  Antichrist,  and  his  adherents,  so  evidently 
lescribed  in  the  Hth,  and  ISth,  and  the  19th  of  the  Revela- 
ion,  that  the  very  Jesuites  themselues,  Ribera  and  Vegas, 
laiuiot  possibly  devise  any  jugling  conveyance  how  to  shift 
t  off.—Hakcwill.  Apolngie,  p.  475. 

That  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  &c.  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  York,  make  stay  of  all  arms  and 
mmunition  earning  to  York,  and  apprehend  the  conveyers. 
'  Whitelock.  Memoirs.  Charles  I.  an.  1642. 

Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally  have  betaken  our- 
elves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form, 
i-herein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

For,  what  is  become  of  that  tradition  ?  if  it  he  lost,  then 
it  follows  that  tradition  is  no  infallible  way  of  conveyance ; 

id  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  adhear  to  a  written  word. 
Stillingfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

Honest  Coupler  the  conveniencer  [eonveyancer'\  says  he 
can  distinguish  upon  sight  of  the  parties,  before  they  have 
opened  any  point  of  their  business,  which  of  the  two  has  the 
daughter  to  sell.— TnMer,  No,  199. 

But  that  which  Mr.  Locke,  according  to  his  usual  mo- 
desty, would  not  determine,  was  whether  "  Rest  be  any 
more  a  privation  than  motion ;"  in  those  organs  of  the  body 
which  are  the  immediate  conveyers  of  all  our  ideas. 

Law.  Enquiry,  c.  1. 


While  evening,  veil'd  in  shadows  brown, 
Puts  her  matron  mantle  on. 
And  mists  in  spreading  streams  conm/ 
More  fresh  the  fumes  of  new-.shorn  hay; 
Then  Goddess,  guide  mv  pibjiim  feet, 

Warton.   On  Ihe  A,,i„  ,mrl,  of  S„„ 

•nn;   Ode  11. 

Proverbial  speech;;.!    ':    ;!  ■            :    '   ; 
.abstract  names  and  ti,                              ;    , 
safest  coni'c^iiHce  of  1:  ';■■''■    \     ' 

;  u-cording 
■   0  lust  and 

CONVI'CIATE,  V. 
CoNvi'cious. 
est,  Vossius.)  "Convici 


Fr.  Convitieux ;  Lat. 
Convicior,  alum,  (a  voce 
m  seems  to  be  the  clamour 


of  many,  or  of  one  repeated,  as  if  it  were  convo- 
cium,"  Gesner. 

To  clamour,  to  raise  a  clamour  or  outcry  ;  to 
rail,  to  revile,  to  reproach. 

I  recollected  myself  and  humbly  desired  of  the  Lords  two 
things  :  "  One,  that  they  would  expect  proof,  before  they 
gave  up  their  belief  to  these  loud,  but  loose  assertions: 
especially  since  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  men  so  resolved,  to 
conviciate,  instead  of  accusing." 

State  Trials.  Abp.  Laud,  an.  1640-44. 


commaundeth  all  maner  her  snb- 
riiiitentious  disputations  in  mat- 

ir;      1      '  •   '  :    ■  ;     ■:-(;■  in  despite  or  rebuke  of  any 

I"  .         '  v, — papist, or  papistical,  heretike. 

Ml        '         ,  ,    .,  -  .       I  r,  or  any  such  like  words  of  re- 

|.n  ,  h.-      ',■.,,7/;;     ;,'-,■/;.   ;;;j«nc(ions,  ^-c.  an.  1559. 

CON  VICI'Nl  rV.  Lat.  Con,  and  vicimis,  from 
vicus,  which  ^'ossius  believes  is  from  the  Or.  Oik-os, 
a  house,  home  or  dwelling-place. 

The  nearness  or  neighbourhood. 

The  bishop  having  first  stated  the  convicinity  and  conti- 


guity of  the  two  parishes, 

CONVI'NCE,  V 
Convi'ncement. 
Convi'ncer. 
Convi'ncible. 
Convi'ncinglv. 
convi'ct,  v. 
CoNVi'cT,  atfj. 
Co'nvict,  n. 

CONVI'CTION. 
CoMVl'CTIVE. 
CoNVl'cTIVELY. 


Warton.  Hist.of  Kcdd:ngton,^.\S. 

Fr.  Convahicre :  It.  Con- 
vinccre ;  Sp.  Convencer ; 
Lat.  Conrincere,  -ctvm,  {con, 
and  v'lnc-ere.)  which  Vossius 
thinks  may  be  formed  from 
viH-eiy,  by  a  transposition 
of  the  two  first  letters,  and 
prefixing  v.  To  convince 
or  convict,  is — 

To  subdue,  to  ov^- 
povver,  to  conquer,  (lit. 
and  also  met.  sc. )  in  argument,  and  thus,  to  con- 
fute or  refute ;  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  ano- 
ther ; — also,  upon  trial ;  and  thus,  to  prove  or  find 
guilty,  to  adjudge  or  sentence  to  be  guilty. 
Whom  he  no  sooner  sawe 

(I  meane  the  Thracian  prince) 
But  streight  therewith  his  fancies  fume 
All  reason  did  conuince. 

Cascoigne.  The  Fable  of  Phihmela. 


•  With  a  texte  of  Holy  Scripture  rightly  alleged,  he  con- 
uiiced  the  texte  of  Scripture  whiche  Satan  had  falsely  cyted, 
as  if  one  shoulde  have  dryuen  out  one  iiayle  with  another  in 
a  bourde.— t/rfa;.  Luhe,  c.  3. 

At  this  sayde  courte  these  judgys  punysshed  sore  baylyes 
and  other  offycers  that  before  hym  were  couuycte  for  dyuerse 
trespacys,  and  specyallye  for  takynge  of  merceamentys 
otherwise  then  the  lawe  them  commaundyde. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1258. 


You  wonder  how  they  that  have  seen  the  liing  set  upon 
bis  throne,  at  a  session  of  parliament  (sub  aureo  el  serico  , 
Cwlo,  under  a  golden  and  silken  heaven)  under  a  canopy  of 
state  should  so  much  as  make  a  question  whether  the 
majestv  resided  in  him,  or  in  the  parliament  ?  They  are 
certainly  hard  of  belief,  whom  so  licid  an  argument,  coming 
down  from  heaven,  cannot  confines. 

Milton.  Dejence  of  thj  People  of  England,  Sfc. 

Others,  which  is  their  courtesy,  confess  that  wit  and  parts 
mav  do  much  to  make  that  seem  true,  which  is  not,  (as  was 
objected  to  Socrates  by  them  who  could  not  resist  his  effi- 
cacy, that  he  ever  made  the  worst  cause  seem  the  better,) 
and  thus  thinking  themselves  discharged  of  the  difficulty,  I 
love  not  to  wade  further  into  the  fear  of  a  eonviticemenl. 

Id.  Tctraehordon. 

For  the  Divine  light  now  was  only  a  eoiivinrer  of  his  mis- 
carriages, but  administered  nothing  of  the  divine  love  and 
power,  as  it  does  to  them  that  are  obedient  and  sincere  fol- 
lowers of  its  precepts,  and  therefore  A&am  could  no  more 
endure  the  presence  of  it  then  sore  eyes  the  sun  or  candle 
light.— More.  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  3. 

XTpon  what  uncertainties,  and  also  conrincible  falsities 
they  often  erected  such  emblems,  we  have  elsewhere  deli- 
vered.-Broic«.   Vulgar  Errnitrs,  b.  iii.  c,  9. 

But  of  this  I  have  spoke  so  fully  and  convineinghj  in  the 
second  book  of  my  Antidote,  that  it  will  be  but  a  needless 
repetition  to  proceed  any  further  on  this  subject. 

More.  Immorlality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

When  they  [passages  of  Holy  Writ]  arc  proposed  to  us 
conrinciTighJ a.s  such,  may  not  be  disbelieved. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  545. 

Craving  neither  gold  nor  silver,  which  long  agoe  we  might 
not  liaue.  nor  so  much  as  once  see;  so  denied  it  was  us,  as 
if  we  had  been  convicted  to  have  undertaken  so  many  toile- 
fall  paines  and  perels  even  against  the  state  and  common- 
weale.—ffolland.  Ammianus.  p.  91. 

Laws  were  also  given  for  regulating  the  courts  of  justice. 
No  man  was  to  be  judged  convict  of  any  oifence,  small  or 
great,  not  of  murther.nor  of  idolatry  itself,  without  two  or 
three  witnesses  of  the  fact.— Crew,  dismo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judg'd. 
Those  two  ;  the  third  best  absent  is  condemned, 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law  : 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  .x. 

And  thus  we  should  be  disfumish't  of  the  best  and  most 
convictire  argument,  th,';t  we  have,  to  prove  that  a  principle 
of  exactest  wisdom  hath  made  and  ordered  all  things. 

Glanvill.   Tlie  Pre-existence  of  Souls.  The  fifth  Pillar. 

■\Vhen  I  speak  of  demonstrating  there  is  a  God,  I  would 
not  be  suspected  of  so  much  vanity  and  ostentation,  as  to 
be  thought  I  mean  to  bnng  no  arguments  but  such  as  are 
so  corivictire  that  a  man's  understanding  shall  be  forced  to 
confesse  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise  then  I  have 
concluded.— .1/ore.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  c.  2.  p.  10. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel  had  clearly  shined  in  the  simplicity 
thereof,  and  so  convictively  against  all  the  follies  and  im- 
postures of  the  former  ages. — Id.  Expos  Seven  Cli.-p.Ml. 

They  doubted  the  truth  of  his  resurrection  ;  and  therefore 
he  stayed  to  give  them  such  convincing  proofs,  and  assu- 
rances of  it,  as  might  enable  them  to  convince  others,  and 
iecome  authentic  witnesses  of  that  great  matter  of  fact, 
upon  which,  as  upon  a  chief  corner  stone,  the  whole  frame 
of  his  religion  is  to  be  founded. — Atterlniry,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

Much  she  reproach'd,  and  many  things  she  said. 
To  cure  the  madness  of  th'  unhappy  maid — 
In  vain  :  for  Myrrha  stood  convict  of  ill ; 
Her  reason  vanquisli'd,  but  unchang'd  her  will. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  Cinyras  %  Myrrha,  b.  10. 

Its  garrison  [being]  in  great  measure  unarmed,  it  was  im- 
possible that  it  could  have  opposed  our  force,  or  that  its 
half-starved  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  convicts  banished 
thither  from  other  parts,  could  have  had  any  other  thoughts 
than  that  of  submitting. 

Anson.   Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  H. 

And,  when  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  show  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conviction  does  but  more  incense, 
Perverseness  is  your  whole  defence. 

Swifl.  To  Stella,  1720. 
VOL.  I.  ' 


CON 

These  sort  of  tilings  are  indeed  very  difficult  to  express, 
and  not  easie  to  be  conceived  but  by  very  attentive  minds  : 
but  to  such  as  can  and  will  attend,  nothing  (I  think)  is  more 
demonstrably  conviclivc.     Clarke.  Answer  to  the  first  Letter. 

They  [wise  men]  desire  to  see  the  several  parts  of  it  so 
far  cleared  up,  and  made  consistent  witli  each  other,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  to  discover  such  evident  marks  of  a  superior 
wisdom',  power,  and  goodness  in  the  frame  and  texture  of  it, 
as  may  convince  them  that  it  is  truly  divine,  and  worthy  of 
the  Supreme  mind,  to  whom  we  ascribe  it. 

Hard.  Woris.  vol.vi.  Ser.  2. 

But  if  the  jury  find  him  [the  prisoner]  guilty,  he  is  then 
said  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  whereof  he  is  indicted. 
Which  conviction  may  accrue  two  ways  :  either  by  his  con- 
fessing the  offence  and  pleading  guilty ;  or  by  his  being 
found  so  by  the  verdict  of  his  country. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  27. 


CON 


iNVI'VE,  V.  \  "  This  word,"  says  Stee- 
NviVE,  n.  I  vens,  "  is  not  peculiar  to 
>ivi'vAL.  V  Slialvespeare.     I  find  it  seve- 


CON 

Co'n' 

CoNvi'vAL.  V  Slialvespeai 

CoNvi'viAL.         I  ral  times  used  in  the  Histori/ 

Coxvivia'lity.  )  ofHelyasKnightoftheSwannc, 
b.  1.  no  date." 

Lat.  Convivere  ;   con,  and  vivcre,  to  hve. 

To  Hve  together,  to  feed,  to  feast  together  ;  to 
provide  or  partalio  of  a  festal,  social  meal,  or  com- 
-potation,  (qv.)     See  the  quotation  from  Denham. 

Aga.  First  all  your  peers  of  Greece  go  to  my  tent, 
There  in  full  conuiue  you. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  S;  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

A  feast,  which  though  with  pleasures  complement 
The  ravish'd  convives  tongues  it  courted;  yet 

Unto  the  palates  of  their  souls  it  sent 

More  courteous  salutes. — Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.lO.  s.21 1. 

And  though  this  may  only  seem  an  adventure  of  northern 
stomachs,  yet  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the  hotter  clime  of 
Persia,  the  same  was  a  convivnl  dish,  [liorse  flesh]  and 
solemnly  eaten  at  the  feasts  of  their  nativities. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

When  Qua;stor,  to  the  Gods,  in  public  calls 

I  was  the  first  who  set  up  festivals. 

Not  with  high  tastes  our  appetites  did  force, 

But  fill'd  with  conversation  and  discourse; 

Which  feasts  convivial  meetings  we  did  name. 

Denham.  Of  Old  Age,  ft. iu. 

W\\\\e  in  smooth  dance  the  light-winged  Hours 
Led  round  his  lyre  its  patron  powers. 
Kind  laughter  and  convivial  joy. 

Akenside,  b.  i.  Ode  13. 
These  extemporaneous  entertainments  were  often  produc- 
tive of  greater  conviviality  than  more  formal  and  premedi- 
tated invitations. — Mulone.  Life  of  Sir  Josh.  Reynolds,  p.51. 

CONVO'KE,  I'.  ^  Fr.  Convocation  ,-  It.  Con- 
Co'nvocate,  t).  fvocare,  -azione ;  Sp.  Conuo- 
Con'Voca'tion.     j  cacion ,-    Lat.  Convocare,   to 

call  together ;  con,  and  vocare,  to  call. 

To  call,  to  summon  together ;   to  convene  or 

assemble  by  calling. 

But  euen  as  this  primacy,  for  an  order  of  synods  &  councils 
among  us,  was  bv  man  deuised  ;  so  was  the  primacy  of  Rome 
by  a  man  ordered  &  invented  at  sucli  time  as  a  councel 
general  of  al  Christian  nations  was  first  ennvocate  and  assem- 
bled.— Strijpe.  Records,  No.  SI.  Starky  to  Pole. 

At  tlie  lawfull  denouncement  and  request  of  otiruuiversall 
clergy  in  the  sevd  conurbation,  we  preceded  against  him 
according  to  the  lawe  (God  to  witnes)  with  all  the  fauer 
possible.— S/a(e  Trials,  an.  1413.  Sir  John  Oldcasllc. 

And  it  will  not  be  sufllcient  to  say  they  were  not  lawful 
councils  :  for  they  were  convened  by  that  authority,  which 
all  the  worid  knows  did  at  that  time  co.imcate  councils. 

Bp.  Taylor.   The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  6. 

At  this  time,  the  cardinal  by  liis  power  legatine.  dissolved  ' 
his  ranvocation  at  Pauls,  convoked  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv,  calling  him  and  all  the  clergy  to  the  convocation  ! 
at  Westminster.— .BnJer.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1523.  j 

For  extraordinary  occasions  they  are  convoked  by  a 
council  called  the  Gecommitteer  de  Readen,  or  the  com- 
missioned counsellors,  who  are  properly  a  council  of  state  of 
the  province,  composed  of  several  deputies. 

Sir  Win.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  2. 


Ihen  Satan  first  knew  pain 

I       And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd. 
I  Miltorl.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vJ. 

Each  of  these  least,  and  almost  invisible  glands,  consisteth 
of  tlie  same  sort  of  convolved  fibres  of  vessels.  'J'heir  con- 
volution being  contrived,  for  the  better  separation  of  the 
,  several  parts  of  the  blood.— Grew.  Co'mo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

j  He  wreath'd  him  to  and  fro 

I       Convolv'd,  yet  thus  distressed,  intrepid  bore 

!       His  hilts  aloft,  and  guarded  well  his  liead. 

t  Somervile.  HobtinoU 

i       From  which,  by  numerous  convolutions  wound 

Wrapt  witli  th'  attending  nerve,  and  twisted  round 

The  complicated  knots  and  kernels  rise, 

Of  various  figures,  and  of  various  size. 

Btackmore.  The  Creation,  b.  vi. 

The  frantic  crowd  as  if  with  wine  possest. 
And  the  strong  spirit  of  the  flaming  grape, 
To  and  fro  reel,  and  stagger  to  and  fro. 
In  dithyrambic  measures,  wild  convolv'd. 

Thompson.  Coreaus  <$■  Callirhoe. 
Beaks  recurved  and  convoluted  like  a  ram's  horn. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Chavia. 


Fr.  Convoyer ;  It.  Convo- 
gliare  ;  Sp.  Convoyar ,-  ia 
merely  to  convey.  See  the 
Convey.     As  now 


CONVO'Y,  I'.- 

Co'nvoy,  n. 

Convo'ying,  n. 
quotation  from  Evelyn 
used — 

To  accompany  in  the  conveyance ;  as  a  guide, 
protection,  or  defence  ;  and  thus,  to  conduct,  to 
protect,  to  guard,  to  defend. 

It  was  concluded,  perceiuingthe  weknesse  of  their  shippes 
and  the  danger  of  the  Englishmen,  that  they  would  send 
their  shippes  emptie  with  souldiers  to  convey  them,  either 
to  Siuill  or  Lisbon,  where  they  could  first  arriue,  with  aduice 
vnto  his  maiestie  of  all  that  had  past,  and  that  he  would 
giue  order  to  fetch  the  S'luer  with  good  and  safe  convoy. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  181. 
^\^Iilst  angels  him  convoy,  and  saints  attend 

(The  heavens  as  smoke  all  fled  before  his  face) 

Christ  through  the  clouds  with  glory  doth  descend 

With  maiestie  and  terrour,  power  and  grace. 

Stirling.  Dooms-Day.  The  Third  Hours. 

I  shall  likewise  assay  those  wilyarbitresses  [i.  e.  the  affec- 
tions and  desires]  who  in  most  men  have,  as  was  heard,  the 
sole  ushering  of  truth  and  falsehood  between  the  sense  and 
the  soul,  with  what  loyalty  they  will  use  me  in  convoying 
this  truth  of  my  understanding. 

Milton.  Benson  of  Church  Government 
Laer.  My  necessaries  are  irabark't ;  farewell : 
And  sister,  as  the  winds  giue  benefit. 
And  co'iuoy  is  assistant;  doe  not  sleepe. 
But  let  1      "  '  "'    ' 

Therefore,  when  any  favour'd  of  high  Jove 
Cliances  to  pass  through  this  advent'rous  glade 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shoot  from  heav'n,  to  give  him  safe  convoy. 

Milton.  Comus. 


[  aim  at  the  i 
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Bel, 
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453. 


But  now,  had  not  God  set  a  very  peculiar  value  upon  the 
service  paid  him  in  his  temple,  surely  he  would  not  have 
thus  (as  it  were)  made  himself  his  people's  convoy,  and 
exerted  a  supernatural  work  to  secure  them  in  their  passage 
to  it.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 


i-oyage  mthout  danger,  so  Philostratus  has  brought 
me  thus  far  on  my  way,  and  I  can  now  sail  on  without  him. 
I  Dryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

I       But  if  you  are  more  inclined  to  defer  yourvogage  till  your 
j  recovery  shall  be  more  confirmed,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be 
very  careful  in  choosing  a  safe  ship;  and  that  you  would 
;  neither  sail  at  an  improper  season  nor  without  convoy. 
I  Melmolh.  Cicero,  b.  vi.  Let.  17. 


Thee 


-  The  hall  scarce  kept  awake, 
m  gap'd,  but  could  not  speak. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

.  Convolvere,  to  roll 

tosether,  (con,  and  volvcrc, 

""      A.S.Wealow-ian, 


CONVO'LVE,  V.  ~\       Lat. 

Co'nvoh.:ted.  V  togethe 

Convolu'tion.       j  to  roll ; 


C 

Tooke.) 

To  roll,  enfold,  or  entwine  together  ;  to  join  or 
unite  by  rolling  together. 


CONVU'LSE,  r."\       Lat.   Convcl/ere,  vulsum  ,■ 

Convu'lsion'.  V  C07I,  and  vellcre,  to  tear. 

Convu'lsive.  j  To  tear  or  rend  ;  to  pull 
or  pluck  together ;  to  draw  together;  sharply, 
violently.      Cotgrave  calls  convulsion — 

A  plucking  up  or  shrinking  of  the  sinews,  as  in 
the  cramp.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  irregular 
\-iolent  motion  ;  as,  to  a  commotion  in  the  State. 

For  then,  th'  unmeasurable  earth  had  not  so  thicke  beene 

(In  death's  convulsions)  by  our  friends. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix. 

Those  two  massive  pillars 

With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro. 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  tiR  down  they  caine  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath. 
I  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

3H 


coo 


If  ,1  man  views  himself,  in  his  own  imagination,  ruined 
in  his  fjrtunes  and  undone  by  knaves:  struggling  to  no 
piii|JOse ;  convulsed  and  agonizing  under  the  knife  of  some 
triicuient  ruffian,  &c.—  ;ro;/os/o;i.  Itelii/ion  of  Nature,  s.  G. 

A  general  shout  succeeds,  as  when  on  high 
E?-:ploded  thunder  rends  the  vaulted  sky ; 
A  short  convulsion  shakes  the  solid  shore, 
And  rocks  th'  adjacent  deep,  unmov'd  before. 

Hughes.  The  Triumph  cf  Pcctcr. 
'Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tr^-'d  ! 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  ty'd  ! 
O  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride. 

Brijden.  Hind  «■  Panllicr. 
First,  know  my  friend,  I  do  not  mean 
To  write  a  treatise  on  the  Spleen ; 
Nor  to  prescribe  when  nerves  convulse; 
Nor  mind  th' alarum  watch,  yourpulse.— Gj-fen.  r/ie  Spleen. 

Again  when  we  hear  the  voice  of  this  Almighty  God,  in 
storms — in  thunder — in  earthquakes  :  do  we  stand  in  awe  of 
that  being,  in  whose  hands  are  all  these  vast  convulsions  of 
nature  !— Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 


may  be  necessary  I 


CO'NY,  n.        ^        Ft.  i 

Co'.N'YCATCH,  I'.    V  Sp.  Con( 
Co'.wcATCHER.  ^  Kunde ; 


An  irregular,  convulsive  i 
threw  off  an  irregular  convulsive  dis 

Burke.  On  the  French  Berolulii 

CO'NY,  n.         ^        Fr.  Connil ;    It.  Cnnif/h 

.Coneio;  Dut.Koniin;  Ger. 
Sw.  Kaniny ;    Lat. 
Cnniculus. 

Plinv  (see  the  quotation  from  Holland's  Trans- 
lation)' and  Varro,  (De  R.  Ii.')  think  they  are  so 
railed,  because  they  arc  accustomed  to  make 
holes  for  themselves  under  ground ;  sub  terra 
cunicuhs. 

Conij-catch,— to  catch  cony^— simple  animals — 
by  gins  or  snares ;  and  thus,  to  deceive,  to  delude, 
to  entrap,  (sc. )  any  simpleton.  A  society  of 
sharpers  (says  Archdeacon  Narcs)  was  called  a 
warren ,-  anrfhencc  also  many  of  their  terms  were 
derived.  (  See  Decker's  Englixh  Villainies  ;  and 
Disraeli's  Cario.fities  of  Lileruture,  ii\.  78.) 

Nowe  meaning  falsely  thus,  he  vseth  yet  in  his  speach  a 
fnolishe  wilinesse,  as  doth  a  cnntie  that  couereth  her  hed,  and 
■.v.;neih  aU  were  well,  when  all' her  lo3-nes  be  open. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  583. 

■  Ferrets  are  in  great  account  for  chasing  and  hunting  of 
these  c^nniFs.  The  manner  is  to  put  them  into  their  earths, 
wliich  within  the  ground  have  many  waies  and  holes  like 
mines,  and  thereupon  these  creatures  are  called  cuniculi. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  viii.  c.  55. 

I  am  the  more  willing  to  shew  the  originall  all  one  :  and 
properly  signifying  to  shroud  or  hide,  which  may  also  appear 
by  our  calling  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  places  made  for 
cotne.i  to  hide,  and  shroud  themselves  in  :  cony-veries,  or 
cany-burirs,  and  in  other  parts  of  England  cony-hurrowes. 
Verslcgan.  Restitution  of  Becaijei  Intelligence,  c.  7. 

At  what  time  began  this  custom  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  more  antient  than  the  city  of  Salisbury;  because 
there  come  two  burgesses  to  parliament  for  a  place  near  to 
it.  called  old  Sarum,  which  (as  I  rid  in  sight  of  it)  if  I  should 
tell  a  staiiger  that  knew  not  what  the  word  burgess  meant, 
he  would  think  were  a  couple  of  rabbets,  the  place  looketh 
60  like  a  coney-borough. 

Hobbs.  A  Dialogue  of  the  Common  Laws  of  England. 

Others  there  he  who  make  their  boast  and  report  with 
joy  unto  others,  how  in  the  partition  of  their  patrimony  they 
have  by  cunning  casts  convy-cntchxd  their  bretheren,  and 
over-wrought  them  so  by  their  cautelous  circumvention,  fine 
wit  and  slie  policies,  as  that  they  have  gone  away  with  the 
better  part  by  odds. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  149. 

He  drew  me  frnra  my  house  with  his  coney -catching, 
promising  me  an  island,  which  I  yet  hope  for. 

Sheltan.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Taf.   Marr)-,  I  would  ha'  the  old  conicatcher  coozen'd  of 
all  he  ha;,  i'  the  young  heyre's  defence,  by  his  learned 
counsell,  Mr.  Picklock. 

B.  .r„nson.  Staple  of  Newes.  After  the  Ith  Act. 


In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  assemble  in  great  flocks, 
and  leave  ofT cooing,  which  they  begin  in  March,  when  they 
^z\i.— Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Ring  Dave. 

Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee, 
\yhich  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true?  | 

Young.   The  Complaint,  Nigh'" 

Wliilst  wheeling  round  in  airy  wanton  flights, 
The  glo.ssy  pigeons  chase  their  sportive  loves, 
Or  in  soft  conings  tell  their  amorous  tale. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  ( 


COOK, !'.  ")       Fr.  Cuisinier;  Sp.Cozinero;  It. 

Cook,  7i.      I   Ciioco  ;  Lat.  Coquus,  from  coqucre, 

Cno'KERT.   J  of  uncertain   origin.      (And    sec 

Coo'kly.    J  Coction.)    a.  S.  Coc;  Ger..Sroe/i; 

Dut.   and   Sw.  Kock.     A  word  (says   Ihre)  not 

long  heard  on  our  shores ;  but  introduced  from 

abroad,   (cum   aliis  gute  illecebris,)   with  other 

temptations  to  gluttony. 

To  dress  or  prepare  by  heat  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  for  food  ;  and,  sometimes,  generally,  to 
dress  or  prepare. 

Thenre  cam  contrition,  that  hadde  coked  for  hem  alle 
And  brouht  forth  a  pitaunce.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  245. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  hut  if  his  sauce  were 

dv  all  his  gere. 

.353. 


And  though  that  Tahaim,  be  taken  for  cookes  in  many 
ilaces.  (for  the  cookes  did  slaye  the  beastes  themselues  in 
hose  days)  yet  it  mav  be  taken  for  them  that  put  men  to 
xecution  a\so.—  Tyndatl.  Workes,  p.  fi. 
Furn.  Other  kickshaws 
Besides,  there  came  last  night  from  the  forest  of  Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cnolc'd. 

Massingcr.  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

For  this  to  me 

Shall  be  a  second  marriage  :  send  for  musique. 
And  will  the  cooks  to  use  their  best  of  cunning 
To  please  the  pal 


All's 


my! 


5e  put  in  prison. — Massingcr .   The  Renegndo,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Not  permit 

The  unexperienc'd  yoimker,  Immature, 

Alone  to  range  the  woods,  or  hautit  the  brakes 

Where  dodging  conies  sport. — Somcrvilc.  The  Chaste,  b.  v. 

COO,  i;.      )      Formed  from  the  soimd.   Seethe 
Coo'iNG,  n.  )  example  from  Pennnnt. 
A  word  used  to  represent  and  denote  the  sound 
uttered  by  the  dove  or  pigeoii. 

See  !— gurgling  from  a  top,  a  spring  distils  ! 
In  mournful  measures  wind  the  dripping  rills  ; 
Soft  coos  of  distant  doves,  receiv'd  around 
In  soothing  mixture,  swell  the  watry  sound. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  1. 


Beau 


.  %  Fletch.   Love's  Cure,  Act  i 


His  friends  skils  did  dispose 

The  fleaing,  cutting  of  it  up,  and  cookely  spitted  it ; 
Koasted,  and  drew  it  artfully. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Right  glad,  when  she 

By  lucky  search  atchieves  so  rare  a  dish, 
■Which  needs,  being  recking  hot,  no  cookery. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  9.  s.  67. 

As  politick  news  is  not  the  principal  subject  on  which  we 

treat,  we  are  so  happy  as  to  have  no  occasion  for  that  art  of 

cookery,  which  our  brother  newsmongers  so  much  excell  in. 

•'  Taller,  No.  11. 

Bread-fruit  is  sometimes  cooked  in  an  oven  of  the  same 

kind,  which  renders  it  soft,  and  something  like  a  boiled 

potatoe.— CooAr.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  17. 

The  man  who  deals  so  largely  in  the  funds  is  a  clerk  of  a 
broker  in  Change-alley  :  the  lady  who  so  carefully  concealed 
her  quality,  keeps  a  cook's-shop  behind  the  Exch; 


COO 

Carry  her  to  her  chamber : 

Be  that  her  prison,  till  in  cooler  blood 
I  shall  determine  of  her. 

Massinger.   The  Roman  Actor,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Origen  speaks  of  that  text.  Many  that  are  first,  shall  be 

last,  ic.    Which  he  applies  as  a  cooling-cazA  to  the  children 

of  Christian  parents. — Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Mar.  Cterg. 

:  ray  trade) 
iiountaine  hore, 

;  amongst  the  cooly  shade 

ers  by  the  Mollae 
Spenser.  Colin  Clou 


Philander  was  here  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
among  the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about  him,  and 
that  gave  the  air  such  a  freshness,  as  is  not  a  little  agree- 
able in  the  hot  part  of  the  year. — Addison.  Medals,  Dial.S. 


This  project  [bringing  the  New  River  into  the  house]  as  I 
have  since  heard,  is  postponed  'till  summer  season  ;  when 
it  is  thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  fountains  and 
cascades  will  be  more  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  people  of 
quality.— Spec(a^or,  No.  5. 

Tliese  mountains,  [the  Andes]  by  intercepting  great  part 
of  the  Eastern  winds,  which  generally  blow  over  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  and  hy  cooling  that  part  of  the  air, 
which  forces  its  way  over  tlieir  tops,  and  by  keeping  besides 
a  large  portion  of  the  atmosphere  perpetually  cool,  from  its 
contiguity  to  the  snows  with  which  they  are  covered ;  these 
hills,  thus  spreading  the  influence  of  their  frozen  crests  to 
the  neighbouring  coasts  and  seas  of  Peru,  are  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  temperature  and  equability,  which  constantly 
prevail  there. — Anson.  Voyage  Round  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

In  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  milk  is  made  into  whey,  which  has  done  wonders  in  this 

sary— Pennon/.'  Zoology.  The  Goat. 

And  at  length  resolving  to  break  the  charm  myself,  and 
overcome  their  extreme  diffidence,  for  to  this  I  imputed 
their  silence;  I  rubbed  my  hands,  and  looking  as  wise  as 
possible,  observed  that  the  nights  began  to  grow  a  little 
coolish  at  this  time  of  the  year.— Goldsmith,  Ess.  1. 

To  say  the  truth,  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  considered 
impartially  and  coolln,  their  faults,  of  whatever  kind,  will 
admit  of  much  alleviation. 

Hurd.  On  the  Uses  of  Foreign  Travel.  Dial.  8. 


Not  that  I  had  reason  t( 
have  much  weight  with  yi 
should  appear  to  those  who 
coolness  had  arisen  between 


expect  my  soli( 
night  apply  for  t 
Milmnth.  Cicc'. 


Let.  4. 


Probably  —  merely  to  herji, 
(Skinner.)  A.  S.  Krp-an.  rrp- 
an  ;  D  lit.  i5>p-cn,  to  keep,  hold, 
or  contain. 

Ray  says,  "  A  cnnp,  a  muck- 
adp  c.'i.ve  with 


Johnson.   The  Advi 


No.  84. 


COOL,  V. 
Cool,  adj. 
Cool,  n. 
Co'oLER,  n. 

Co'oLISH. 
Co'oLLY,  orf/. 

Co'OLLY,  adv. 
Co'c 


A.  S.  Cel-an,  to  kcle  or  cool. 
(See  Kele,  and  Cold.)  Ger. 
Kul-en  ;  But  Kcel-en;  Sw. 
Kola;   (met.)— 

To  allay,  to  appease,  to  damp, 
to  calm,' to  moderate,  to  as- 
suage, to  temper. 

A   cooling  card,    Mr.   Narcs 


thinks,  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  Primero,  or 
some  other  game,  in  which  money  was  staked  upon 
a  card ;  a  card  so  decisive  as  to  cool  the  courage 
of  the  adversary. 

The  wynde  stode  than  nought  amis, 

But  euery  topsaile  coole  it  blewe 

Till  Ulysses  the  marches  knewe 

■\Vhere  Lichomcde  his  reigne  had.— GoKfr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

You  haue  youre  physicions  with  you,  that  sometyme  cure 
and  heale  you ;  no  physick  wil  help  our  pain,  nor  no  playster 
coole  our  heate.— 5i>  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  337. 

The  Yorke  shire  menne,  herag  glad  of  this  small  victory, 
were  well  cooled  and  went  no  farther  southward,  but  took 
their  wale  towarde  Warwike.— Ha//.  Edie.  IV.  an.  8. 

His  certain  life  that  never  can  deceiv-e  him. 

Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leav'd  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide's  rage  is  spent. 

F.Fleicher.  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 
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COOP,  V. 

Coop,  n. 

Co'oPER. 

Co'oPERAGI 

Co'oPERIE. 

coop,  a  lime-conp  ,•    a  cart  or  ' 

boards,  to  carry  any  thing  that  otherwise  would 

fall  out." 

'■  A  tish-coop  is  likewise  a  great  hollow  vesrel 
made  of  twigs.  A  coop  is  gencndly  used  for  a 
vessel,  or  place  to  pen  up,  or  enclose  any  thing; 
as  that  wherein  poultry  are  shut  up  to  be  fed  is 
called  a  coop."     To  coop,  then,  is — 

To  keep,  hold,  or  contain  ;  to  confine,  to  shut  up, 
inclose,  or  incage. 

The  haberdasher  heaiieth  wealth  by  hattes. 

The  barber  Hues  by  handling  of  his  ball. 

The  couper's  house  is  heelde  by  hooping  fattes. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

The  water  is  easily  cooped  up  in  a  glass  or  bucket,  where 
there  are  boundaries  to  keep  it  in. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  677. 

The  way  to  make  it.  is  to  steepe  the  wheat  within  certaine 
eooperie  vessels  made  of  wood,  in  fresh  water  so  much  as 
will  cover  it  vtW.— Holland.  Plinie.  b.  xviii.  c.  7. 

He  pretends  by  the  words  of  consecration  (which  are  but 
five)  to  bring  down  Christ's  body,  and  soul,  and  Deity,  and 
all  from  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven  ;  and  to  coop  them 
up  in  the  narrow  quantity  of  a  wafer  and  little  wine,  where 
he  is  forced  to  lodge  so  long  ns  that  wafer  is  in  being,  and 
cannot  in  the  least  help  himself  or  get  out  of  it. 

Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  II. 

There  are  others,  who  affect  a  very  slow  time,  and  are  in 
my  opinion  much  more  tttneable  than  the  former :  the 
cooper  in  particular  swells  his  last  note  in  a  hollow  voice, 
that  is  not  without  its  \\sxmo\\y.— Spectator,  No.  251. 

Staves  that  nor  shrink  nor  swell, 

The  cooper's  close  wrought  cask  to  chesnut  owes. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  C.  2. 
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CO-0'PERATE,i;."\        Fr.    Cooperer ;     Sp. 
Coopera'tion.  I    Cooperar;  It.  Cooperate ; 

Coo'PERATivE.  >  Lat.  Cooperare,  {co,  and 

Coo'PEEATOR.  j  operon,  to  work. )     Sec 

Coo'pERANT.  J    Operate. 

To  work  or  labour  together  with,  in  union  or  com- 
bination with ;  to  aid  or  assist  in  ;  to  contribute 
exertions  or  endeavours  for  some  common  purpose. 
To  the  infouding  whereof  [of  faith]  ye  sacrament  doth 
nothing  woike,  nor  is  no  cause  therof  nor  coopenl  therto, 
nor  meane  nor  instrument  therin,  but  only  a  bare  signyfier 
&  a  sliewer  therof.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  383. 

Bring  all  the  pow'rs  of  praise 

Your  provinces  of  well-united  worlds  can  raise. 
Bring  all  your  lutes  and  harps  of  heav'n  and  earth ; 
^yhate'er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth. 

Crashaw.  The  Name  above  every  Name. 
He  will,  I  say,  over  and  above,  see  the  original  of  all  his 
wealth,  all  that  is  worthy  to  be  called  such,  either  imme- 
diately or  mediately  from  God;  immediately,  without  any 
CMiperatiim  of  ours,  as  that  which  is  left  us  by  inheritance 
from  honest  parents  (our  fortunes  and  our  Christianity 
to 'ether;)  mediately,  as  that  which  our  lawful  labour,  our 
planting  and  watering,  hath  brought  down  upon  us. 

Hammond.   JForfa,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 
Whep;in  I  will  not  deny,  and  who  is  there  but  must  con- 
fesse,  tlierefore  did  concur 

Both  boldness  stout  and  fortitude, 

with  martial  discipline. 
In  war  which  are  co-operant 
with  virtue  doth  combine, 
according  as  Timotheus  the  poet  writeth? 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  522. 

And  yet  these  affections  and  passions  which  of  necessity 
nature  hath  need  of,  the  same  liath  reason  made  so  agree- 
able, so  obeysant,  so  frendly  and  co-operative,  yea,  and  ready 
to  second  all  good  intentions  and  purposes  ready  to  be  e.\e- 
cuted.— W.  lb.  p.  59. 

And  the  success  will  invite  perhaps  many  more  than  your 
own  company  to  be  co-nperaiors  with  the  truth,  and  contri- 
butors to  the  enlarging  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.i.  p.  109.  Life. 

Yet  is  not  there  so  much  as  intimated,  that  they  were  co- 
operntnrs  witli  their  Maker,  in  the  framing  of  the  world,  of 
which  they  are  represented  as  spectators  and  applauders, 
but  not  so  much  as  instruments.— /rf.  Jb.  vol.  v.  p.  178. 

CO-OPTA'TION.  Cockeram  has  Co-optalc, 
to  choose.     See  Option. 

A  choice  or  choosing,  a  taking,  a  selection. 
I  confess  this  is  true  in  the  first  election  and  co-optalinn 
of  a  friend,  to  come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  him  by  queries 
and  doubts ;  but  when  tliere's  a  perfect  contract  made,  con- 
firm'd  by  experience,  and  a  long  tract  of  time,  distrust  then 
is  mere  poison  to  friendship. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  20. 

CO-ORDA'IN.       ^       Lat.  Con,  and  ordiiiare, 

Coo'rdinate,  adj.    I  to  ordain,  (qv.) 

Coo'rdinately.       (      To  keep   in   the   same 

Coordina'tion.      J  bounds  or  limits,  in   the 

same  class,  under  the  same  rules;  to  hold  or  cause 

to  hold  the  same  rank  or  station.     Co-ordinate  is 

opposed  to  s«6-ordinate. 

For  the  heir  is  the  end  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  he  is 
the  lord  of  it.     And  so  must  Christ  be  of  all  the 
appointed  and  co-ordained  with  him. 

Goodwin.    Works,  vol.  ii.  pt. 

Especially, 
the  three  esta 

mental  constitutions  of  the  realme, 
co-oydiiifiU'  parts  of  the  same  great  common-councell  of  thi 
kin.'jdome. — Pri/nne.  Treachery,  ^c.  of  Papists,  pt.  i.  p.41. 

Parlaments,  which  by  the  law  of  this  land  are  his  bridle 
in  vain  his  bridle,  if  not  also  his  rider,  and  therefore  hath 
not  only  co-ordination  with  him,  which  you  falsely  call  sedi 
tions.  i)ut  hath  superiority  above  him,  and  that  neither 
against  religion  nor  right  reason. 

Milton.  Brief  Notes  on  Dr.  Griffith's  Sermon 

Now  these  were  they  who  principally  insisted  upon  the 
absolute  co-equality  and  independent  co-ordination,  of  the 
three  hypostases  or  persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  compared  with 
one  anothei.—Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

How  many  of  these  superior  powers  there  might  be, 
how  far  their  influence  might  reach,  they  know  not :  un- 
certain whetlier  there  was  one  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
whole  world  or  many  co-ordinate  powers,  presiding  over 
e.ich  country,  climate,  or  particular  place. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 

For  they  all  with  one  consent  have  taught,  that  the  divine 
nature  and  perfections  do  agree  to  the  Father  and  Son,  not 
collaterallv  or  co-ordinately,  but  subordinntclti. 

Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  6.57. 

If  legislative  powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  cease,  in 
part,  to  be  legislative ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  they  are 
unaccountable ;  for  to  whom  must  that  power  account  which 


ubordinate,  but 
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has  no  superiour?— The  house  of  commons  is  indeed  disso- 
luble by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very  clamo- 
rously told;  but,  while  it  subsists,  it  is  coorrfinn(e  with  the 
otlier  powers,  and  this  co-ordination  ceases  only  when  the 
house  by  dissolution  ceases  to  subsist. 

Johnson.  The  False  Alarm. 

CO-PA'RGENER.^       Coparcener  is  the  same 
Cop.a'ecenaky.  \a.s  Copartner .     Fr.  Per- 

Copa'rtner.  t  sonnier   for    Pertminicr, 

Copa'rtnership.       )  ( Huet  in  iSIcnage. )  Lat. 

Portio,  from  pars,  a  part  or  share. 

One  who  has   part  or  share  with  others  ;    a 

sharer.     See  the  example  from  Blackstone. 

Or  if  combattensie  not  please. 

The  land  is  rich  and  large. 
And  thy  coperciners  may  line. 

And  vs  of  death  discharge. 


This  gentleman  had  is 
as  espoused  to  Denne, 
■  Mackodo.  whose  heire 
veene  them  in  coparcem 


wo  daughters,  the  one  of  them 
other  married  to  Archdeacon, 
ue  at  this  dale  the  towne  be- 
-Slanihurst.  Ireland,!in.\2Zi. 


dempt 

shoiUd  be  comely  and  respectfully  bestowed 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  preached 


•ing  therefore  copartner  with  the  soul  in  creation,  re- 
that  the  body 

Exeter. 

The  other  laden  with  herrings,  in  cnparlnership  with  one 
Peter  Heinberg,  sail'd  away  for  Stettin  in  Pomerania  which 
is  under  your  jurisdiction,  there  to  unlade  her  freight. 

Milton.  R.  Cromwell  to  C.  Gustauus. 

An  estate  held  in  copar 
descend  from  tli 
these  coheirs  are  then  called  coparceners ;  or,  for  brevity, 
parceners  oii\y.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

The  verdant  crowns,  the  proud  reward 

Of  victory,  his  brother  sliar'd. 

Copartner  in  immortal  praise.- jres<.  Odes,  Antist.  3. 

The  noble  lord  insists  on  very  little  more  than  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  constitution,  the  hope  of  their  dwindling 
into  little  republicks,  and  this  close  copurlnershij)  in  govern  1 
laont.— Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

CO-PA'RTMENT.     See  Compart.  j 

In  a  cr.parlmeiit,  towards  the  head,  and  under  the  semi-  I 

circle,  of  the  letter,  are  his  initials  T.  N.  [Thomas  Newton.] 

Wurton.  Hist,  of  Eny.  Poetry,  vol.iii.  p.  391. 

COP.  "j       See  Cap.     A.S.  Cop;  a  gar- 

CoPE,  V.       I  ment  that  monks  used.     Apex,  ! 
Cope,  n.       I  culmen,  fastigium, — the  top,  cop 
C'o'piN'G,  n.  I  or  head  of  any  thing,  (Somner.) 
Co'pPLE,  71.  I  High  crowns  were  anciently  called 
Co'ppLED.    J  co;)!7anhats,  (Steevcns.)     Copp'd 

hills,  he  also  says,  are  hills  rising  to  a  top  or  head. 

The  upper  tire'  of  masonry,  that  covers  a  wall,  is 

still  called  the  copping  or  copimj. 

To  cap,  or  cover ;  to  rise  or  raise  fo  a  top  or 

summit. 

Copple  is  the  dim.  of  cop. 

His  cope  that  by  clipped  hym.  wel  clene  was  it  folden 
Of  double  worstede  ydyght  doun  to  the  hele. 

Piers  Plouhnan.  Crede. 
Thei  copyd  hym  as  a  frere.  Id.  p.  36. 

Ich  knew  such  an  one.  nat  eyhte  wynter  passede 
Cam  yn  thus  y  copede.  at  a  court  there  ich  dwellede. 

Id.  p. 409. 

And  thei  risun  up  and  drouen  him  withouten  the  cytee, 
and  ledden  him  to  the  coppe  of  the  liil :  or  which  her  citee 
was  bildid  to  cast  him  doun.     But  Jhesus  passede. 

inclif  Luke,  c.  4. 

Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
Eede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  556. 

Tho  gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone 
And  I'ounde  on  the  coppe  a  wone 
That  all  the  men  that  been  on  Hue 

The  beautie  of  that  ilke  phice.— /rf.  House  of  Fame,  h.iii. 

Where  was  a  lytle  coppijd  hyll.  to  ye  heyght  wherof  whan 
Gundoalde  was  comyn,  tlie  sayd  Boson  hym  sodeynly  threwe 
downe,  and  as  he  was  rollyn'g  down  the  hyll,  with  a  great 
stoone  he  strake  hym  on  the  hede,  by  vyolence  wherof  he 
was  forthwith  slayne  or  Aeie.—Fahyan,  vol.  i.  c.  123. 

With  Spanish  spangs,  and  ruffes  fet  out  of  France, 
With  high  copt  hattcs,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  flaunt. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

The  Cape  de  la  Vela  lieth  with  a  redde  shewe  not  very 
high  1  and  without  this  cape  about  a  league  there  is  a  little 
coppled  tocke.—Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  '" " 
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And  then  presently  thou  shalt  see  the  Cape  del  Aguja: 
the  marks  thereof  are  these  ;  it  is  a  low  Cape,  and  vpon  it  is 
a  copple  not  very  liigh,  and  there  beginnetli  the  hiyh  land  of 
the  Sierras  Neuadas,  or  snowy  mountains. 

Hackluyt.  t-'uyagcs,  vol.  iii.  p.  60S. 

So,  with  a  friend  withdrawne,  we  way-laide  him. 
When  gloomy  night,  the  cope  of  heauen  did  dim  ; 
And  no  man  knew.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b  xiii. 

So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cnpe  of  hell 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b.  i. 


The  blind  mole  casts 

Copp'd  iiills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  tlie  earth  is  wrong'd 
By  man's  oppression.— .SAa/res/ieKj-e.  Pericles,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Where  died  the  Danish  King  Hubba,  whose  corps  being 
there  interred  vnder  a  great  heape  of  copped  hlones,  gavo 
name  to  the  place,  and  was  called  Hubblestone. 

Speed.  Elfred,  an.  879. 

So  school  boys  do  aspire, 

With  coppefd  hat  to  quelra  the  bee  all  arm'd  with  ire. 

More.  On  ike  Soul,  pt.  i.  b.  i.  s.  25. 

There  went  first  a  hundred  and  sixty  priests,  all  in  their 
copes,  eight  bishops  next,  and  last  of  all  came  Bonnf^r  him- 
self, carrying  the  host,  to  thank  God  for  reconciling  ihem 
again  to  his  church. — Burnet.  Hist,  of  Reform,  an.  1554. 

Her  smiles 

Expansive  cheer'd  tlie  undetermin'd  tracts 
Of  all  creation,  from  th'ethereal  cnpe 
August  with  moving  fires,  down  to  the  shades 
Infernal,  and  the  reign  of  darkness  drear. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  iv. 

COPE,  I'.  I       Mid.  Lat.    Colpus :    It.    Colpo  ; 

Cope,  7).  )  Fr.  Coup;  formerly  Coidp ;  Sp. 
Golpe :  which  some  derive,  through  the  Lat. 
Colapkus;  Gr.  KoKa^os,  from  KoAaTrr-eij/,  tundere, 
to  bruise,  (Menage. )  But  Wachter  considers  the 
Gcr.  Klopfen,  (litera  L  natura  mobilis,  e  sede 
nativa  transposita, )  pulsare,  percuterc,  ferire,  to 
beat,  to  strike, — to  be  the  root.  In  tho  quotation 
from  Lord  Berners's  translation  of  Froissart, 
given  to  illustrate  the  noun  "  Cope,"  it  appears 
that  the  original  Fr.  is  Covp ;  which  Cotgrave 
explains, — a  blow,  stroake,  &c.  :  also  a  Vennie  in 
P'encing.  Similar  to  this  is  the  usage  by 
Shakespeare.  And  thus  the  application  of  the 
word  may  have  been  extended  generally  to — 

A  fight,  encounter,  battle,  contest. 

Junius,  however,  thinks  it  is  from  the  A.  S. 
Ceap-an,  to  trafflck,  to  exchange  ;  to  buy  or  sell ; 
(to  pay, — Mer.  of  V. )  and  that  it  may  have  been 
extended  to  any  'kind  of  exchange  :  and  thus,  to 
cope  with  any  one  in  fight  is  to  interchange  blows. 
We  still  say, — to  deal  with  any  person,  to  deal  a 
blow.     To  cope,  as  now  used,  is  equivalent  to — 

To  contend,  to  encounter,  to  struggle,  strive  or 
contend  with  ;  to  engage. 

But  the  Scoftysh  king  not  regardyng  his  oflires,  not  per- 
fonnyng  his  great  crakes  &  boastes,  beyng  ahaid  to  cope 
with  the  Englishe  nacion,  sliamefully  &  sodeinly  fled  in  the 
night  ceason  with  all  his  powre  &  company. 

Hall.  Hen.  ril.  an.  13. 


This  course  was  greatly  praysed,  the  seconde  course  they 
met  without  any  hurte  doyiige :  and  the  thyrde  course  their 
horses  refused  and  wolde  not  cope. 

Bcniers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  I6S. 

Then  Sir  Rnynolde  du  Koy  ran  first ;  they  came  togidet 
with  good  aduysemet ;  howbeit,  the  first  course  they  fayled, 
for  theyr  horses  refused  at  the  cope,  wherwith  they  were 
sore  displeased.— /d.  lb. 

These  northern  lords  and  other  that  were  with  the  queene 
made  forwarde  and  entring  into  Saint  Alban's,  meant  to 
passe  through  the  towne,  and  so  cope  with  their  enemies. 
Slow.  Hen.  VI.  an.  HCl. 

Man.  They  say  he  yesterday  cnp'd  Hector  in  the  batteil 
and  stroke  him  downe,  the  disdaine  &'  shame  whereof,  hath 
uer  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and  waking. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  %■  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend, 
Haue  by  your  wisdome  beene  this  day  acquittqi 
Of  greeuous  penalties,  in  lieu  whereof 
Three  thousand  ducats  due  vnto  the  Jew 
We  freely  cope  your  courteotis  pains  withall. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  bc  1. 


Du.  Sen.  Sh 

loue  to  cope  him  in  thet 

^01- then  he's  full  oi  matt 

Shahcspea\ 
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the  place 


'.Likell,  Actii.  sc.  1. 


But  Eve  was  Eie, 

Tliis  far  his  over-match,  who  self  deceiv'd 
And  rash,  before-hand  had  no  better  weigh'd 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with,  or  his  own. 

Milto7i.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

Can  such  an  one  be  a  fit  person  to  step  into  the  throne  of 
David  to  redeem  Israel,  and  to  cope  with  all  the  Roman 
power.— 5oa//i,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

If  we  preserve  a  communication  with  him  by  prayer,  for 
the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  in  constant  danger 
of  a  relapse-  Our  own  powers  cannot  co^e  with  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  world.— ffj/yjin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

CO'PE.MAN.  >      A.  S.  Ccnpman,  a  chapman. 
Co'pESMATE.     I  Copesmale, — a  chapmate. 
For  this  we  now  say,  chapman — which  is  as  much  to  s,iy,  I 
Verstegan.  Jtestit.  of  decayed  Inlelligence,  c.  7, 

Assure  thee,  Celia,  he  that  would  sell  thee,  \ 

Only  for  hope  of  gaine.  and  that  uncertaine. 
He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cpe-man. 

B.  Jojison.  The  Fox,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

Was  ever  such  a  tatter'd  rag  of  man's  flesh  j 

Patch'd  up  for  copes  male  to  my  niece's  daughter.  I 

Ford.  The  Ladgs  Trial,  Act  V.  sc.  1.  1 

Els  my  conclusion  is, 

"  If  not  of  worth,  by  force  perforce,  I 

To  winne  her  from  you  all,  I 

Yea  though  our  banisht  cnpcs-male  could  I 

His  British  succours  call."— ll'nrner.  Albion's  England.  \ 

CO'PIE.  ■^       Lat.  Copls,  contracted  from  | 

quasi  cum  opp,  (Varro 
Vossius. )   The  noun  copie, 
:  Lat.  Copia,)  adopted 
through  the  French  by  old  writers,  and  among  I 
them  by  B.  Jonson,  is  now  obsolete.  | 

Enough  or  more  than  enough,  sufficiency,  plenty, 
abundance,  fulness,  satiety.  I 

And  also  the  chanoyn  of  Rohersart,  who  had  always  ben 
before  a  good  Frenche  man,  at  the  renewyng  of  this  warre 
he  became  Englyssh  and  dyd  fayth  and  homage  to  the  kyng 
of  En^lande,  who  was  right  gladde  of  his  seruice.  Thus  the 
knjghtes  and  squyers  turned  theyr  copies  on  both  parties,  j 
Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  299. 

After  wee  enterid  the  said  king's  londes  we  found  all 
kindes  of  vitell  plentie.  and  food  for  horse  in  great  copie,  as 
otherwyse  in  our  other  passages  before  made,  store  of  gudlie 
livers  to  drink.— S/rj/^s.  Rec.  Pace,  to  the  Emperor. 

Crying  ofte  that  he  shall  not  haue  tyuie  ynough  to  prose-  I 
cute  this  ma  tier,  that  his  audience  is  not  receyuable  of  so 
high  misteries.  that  he  is  drowned  with  cnyjieof  matier,  and 
standeth  in  doubte  where  he  may  best  begin. 

Udal.  Mark,  c.  8. 
He  shal  not  onely  attej-ne  plenlie  of  the  tonges  called  copie,  i 
but  also  encrease  and  nourishe  remembrace  wonderfully. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Goiernovr,  b.  i.  c.  10.  ! 

Besides  that  Paul  seemeth  not  a  little  to  boast  himselfe,  if 
men  looke  on  it  with  a  carnall  eye,  for  he  saith.  that  he 
thinketh  not  himself  inferinur  vnto  the  hyest  apostles  :  and 
sayth  agajne.  that  if  they  glory  to  be  the  ministers  of  Christ 
(thoush  he  speak  vnwisely)  he  is  more  copious  in  laboures, 
in  stripes  aboue  measure.— f  )■!(*.   Worhes,  p.  G4. 

Aly  censurer  blames  me  for  not  opening  more  copiotishj 

what  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards  and  the  Wieklitists  were. 

Burnet.  Records.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Ansont. 

The  Lacons  could  abide  no  length  ;  the  Sophistes  of  Grece 
coulde  through  their  cop/ousnes  make  an  elephaunt  of  a 
flye,  and  a  mountayi,  -  -" ■    '   "      »- .  .    -    . 


I  could  account  for  his  [Oree]  improving  in  health  as  he 
grew  older,  only  from  his  drinking  less  copiously  of  the  ova 
in  his  present  station  as  a  private  gentleman,  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  when  he  was  regent. 

Coo/c.   Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  C.  ?. 

The  sense  of  the  laws,  I  am  sure,  is  on  my  side,  which  are 
by  no  means  sparing  of  the  orator's  time ;  it  is  not  brevity. 


CO-PLANT.   Lat.  Planta. 
To  plant  with  something  else,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  place. 

Now  France  being  a  passable  and  plain  pervious  conti- 
nent, the  Romans  quickly  diffus'd  and  rooted  themselves  in 
every  part  thereof,  and  so  co-planled  their  language,  which 
in  a  short  revolution  of  time  came  to  be  call'd  Romand. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  19. 

CO-POTvTION.  Lat.  Portio,  from  Pars,  a, 
part  or  share.      Sec  Cop.tRciNEn. 

Faire  lady,  let  it  not  you  seeme  disgrace 
To  beare  this  burden  on  your  dainty  backe ; 
Myselfe  will  bear  a  part,  co-porlion  of  your  packe." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 


CO'PIE.  ■\       Lat.  Co 

Co'pious.  I    CO'tipis :  c 

Co'piousLY.       fandVossii 
Co'piot'SNEss.  J  (from  the 


I  mole-hill.— t/rf«;.  Lxike,  Viet. 


But  1 


into  the  large  field  of  our  tong 


ur  tongs 
cnpiousnesse,  and  perhaps  long  wander  vp  and  downe  with- 
out finding  easie  w,iy  of  issue,  and  yet  leaue  many  parts 
thereof  vnsiirueied. — Camden.  Remains.  The  Eng.  Tongue. 

Nature  itself  cannot  err,  and  as  men  abound  in  copious- 
ness of  language ;  so  they  become  moro  wise,  cr  more  mad 
than  ordinary.— .ffoJJs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i,  c,  •!, 


CO'PPER,  n. 
Co'ppER,  adj. 

CO'PPERAS. 
Co'fPEEISH. 

Co'ppEnosE.        I 

CO'PPERY.  ) 


Fr.  Cwjvre;  Sp.  Cohre; 
A.S.Ci/per;  TJut.Koper;  Ger. 
Kopfcr  :  Lat.  Cuprum,  i.  e. 
tts  Cijprium  ,-  Cyprian  brass. 
Cuprum  is  not  found  in  any 
writer  earlier  than  Spartianus. 


For  lyke  as  to  a  true  syluer  grote  a  false  coper  grote  is 
neuer  the  lesse  contrary  though  it  be  quick  syluered  oner, 
but  so  rauche  the  more  false  in  how  much  it  is  counter- 
feited the  more  lyke  to  the  trouth,  so,  &c. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  220. 


Made  Pluto  stand  in  dread. 


rth.  Plutarch,  p.  288. 


I  mar'le  in  what  dull  cold  nooke  he  found  this  lady  out?  j 

that  (being  a  woman)  she  was  blest  with  no  more  copie  of  I 

wit,  but  to  serve  his  humour  thus.  | 

B  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Those  who  have  gone  afore  me  in  that  argument  have  ' 
made  so  copious  a  harvest,  that  the  issue  of  my  gatherings 
must  needs  have  been  but  small,  except  I  had  with  Ruth 
glean'd  out  of  their  sheaves. 

Hales.  Remains.  Ser.  2  Pet.  iii.  IG. 

If  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be  copiously 

irrigated  from  those  fruitful  well-springs.  1 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melan,:holy,  p. ; 


For  brass,  no  original,  but  a  compound  metall,  is  made  of 
this  stone  [lapis  calaininaris]  and  copper;  and  becometh 
more  hard  than  copper  alone,  and  therefore  the  more  ser- 
viceable for  many  other  purposes. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Somersetshire. 

Divers  witnesses  were  produced,  viva  voce,  who  proved 
the  death  of  several  of  the  parliament  party  before  Col- 
chester, the  shooting  of  poisoned  bullets  boiled  in  copperas 
from  the  town. —  Whitelock.  Memorials,  an.  1C48. 


Although  it  may  be  question,  whether  in  this  operation, 
the  iron  or  coperose  be  transmuted,  as  may  be  doubted  from 
the  cognation  of  coperose  with  copper;  and  the  quantity  of 

Some  springs  in  Hungary  highly  impregnated  with  vitriol- 
ick  salts,  dissolve  the  body  of  iron  put  into  the  spring  and 
deposite  in  lieu  of  the  irony  particles  carried  off,  coppery 
particles  brought  with  the  waters  out  of  the  neighbouring 
copper  mines. —  Woodward.  On  Fossils. 


Takes  up  with  copperinlhe  flace.—Swifl.  ToMr.Delany. 

I  also  left  with  him  the  inscription  plate  he  had  before  in 

keeping,  and  another  small  copper-plate,  on  which  were 

engraved  these  words:    "Anchored  here.   His   Britannic 

Majesty's  ships.  Resolution  and  Adventure,  Sept.  1773.  I 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  12. 

CO'PPICE,  or"J       A  little  wood  (says  Min-  i 

Copse,  n.  I  shew);  from  Vv.Couper,  i.  e.  i 

Copse,  v.  {  scindere,   to   cut  doxcn ;    be-  | 

Co'psY.  J  cause  it   is   underwood  not 

appointed  to  grow  to  great  trees,  but  to  he  cut  , 

downe.     Junius  thinks,  manifestly,  from  the  Gr. 

KoitTcir/,  to  cut.    KoTraoes,  in  Hcsychius,  is  arbores 

effidu33.     May   it  not   be  wood   copped  or  lopt, 

headed  down  ;   polled  ?  j 

O  that  thy  name  were  carv'd  on  every  tree. 
That  as  these  plants  still  great,  and  greater  grow. 
Thy  name,  dear  njnnph,  might  he  enlarged  so. 

That  every  grove  and  coppice  might  speak  thee. 


COP 

amongst  the  fennes  J 


Why  kept  he 

Or  in  the  copses  by. 
Or  in  the  woods  and  braky  glennes, 
Where  hawes  and  acorns  lie? 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eol.  2. 
But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  th.at  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy 
And  forth  he  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  S^  Adonn. 
Generally  copps-wood  should  be  cut  close,  and  at  intervals 
as  the  growth  requires. — Evelyn.  Forest  Trees,  c.  3.  s.  16. 

■When  the  French  advanced,  our  men  fired  upon  them, 
both  in  front  and  from  the  coppices,  with  that  fury,  and  wrth 
such  success  that  they  began  to  run. 

Burnet.  Own  Time.  aa.  1708. 

Try  we  thy  candour  farther  :  higher  art 

And  more  luxurious,  haply  too,  more  vain. 

Adorns  yon  southern  coppice.— Mason.  English  Garden. 

The  tardy  loiterers  of  his  dwindling  copse. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c,  Z. 

Let  the  bulky  wain 

Through  dusty  roads  roll  nodding  ;  or  the  bark 

That  silently  adown  the  cerule  stream 

Glides  with  white  sails,  dispense  the  downy  freight 

To  copsy  villages  on  either  side. 

And  spiry  towns.  Djjer.  The  Fleece,  b.  Ii. 

CO'PTANK.  ThesameasCo/ja^an.  (See Cop.) 
Mr.  Narcs  produces  an  instance  of  it  written  cop- 
pletank;  and  another — coppin-tank.  Other  exam- 
pies  are  given  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  Note  on 
Copetan. 

Ulysses  revileth  not  Thersites  with  these  termes.  Thou 
halting  and  lame  squire,  thou  bald-pate,  thou  coplank;  thou 
art  camel-backt,  crump-shouldered  :  hut  rather  reproacheth 
him  with  his  vaine  babbling  and  indiscreet  language. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  39. 

For  he  went  not  without  breeches,  nor  did  wear  a  Icng 

gown  trayling  on  the  ground,  nor  a  high  cplanct  hat,  but 

took  a  mean  apparel  between  the  Modes  and  the  Persians. 

A'orth.  Plutarc'i,  p.  578. 

CO'PULATE,y.  ^  Lat.  Copxdare,  alum. 
Co'puLATE,  adj.  I  Vossius,  —  Sv/nr\oK-)],  from 
Copula'tion.  [irXoKT),    sive    vXoko.,    (from 

Co'pULATlvE,  arf?.    {  TrXeK-eiv,    plect-erc,    ncct- 
Co'puLATivE,  n.       I  ere,)    and    by    metathesis 
Co'puLATiVELV.      )  copla  :    Or  it  in;iy  be  from 
the  Hebrew. — Schcidius  thinks  copvla  is  coopula, 
from  aperc,  i.  c.  nectere. 

To  connect,  to  conjoin,   to  unite  ;  and  some- 
times restricted,  s,s  couple  is,  to  the  conjunction  or 
union  ol  two  only.      See  To  Brace. 
He  shal  be  born  by  the  copulation  of  the  father  and  mother, 


say,  of  alone 
Slrype.  Mem.  A  Popish  Disco 


of  Antichrist. 

This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  Inclusiues  &  exclusiues, 
that  he  dvscerneth  nothing  betwene  copulatiues  and  disiunc- 
tiues.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  943. 

Great  feasts  were  made  in  Holland,  and  great  sport, 
Because  of  this  new  match  of  copulaliun. 

But  greater  sliall  in  Zelaiid  by  report, 
For  which  there  was  great  care  and  preparation. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  ix.  s.  S7, 

For  the  conjunction  uai  is  not  to  be  taken  here  for  a 
copulative,  but,  as  mu  is  frequently  in  the  Hebrew,  for  a 
conjunction  casual. — Mede.   Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  24. 

But  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  separate,  be  great, 
the  force  of  custom  copulate,  and  conjoyned.  and  collegiate, 
is  far  greater.— Sncon.  Ess.  Of  Custom  and  Education. 

By  this  rale  it  is  also,  that  words  are  taken  and  construed, 
sometimes  by  extension  ;  sometimes  by  restriction  ;  some- 
times by  implication  :  sometimes  a  disjunctiue  for  a  copula' 
tiue;  a  copulatiue  for  a  disjunctiue. 

Slate  Trials.  The  Case  of  the  Postuati,  an.  1C08. 

Then  the  promise  in  the  same  tenour  copulalivety.  And 
will  give  unto  thee  (still  with  the  same  specialty)  the  keys, 
&c.  and  whatsoever  thou,  Src. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

But,  I  suppose,  we  owe  this  benefit  wholly  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  North,  by  which  early 
and  undistinguished  copiilniiun,  or  multitude  of  wives, 

■s ;,    .i  ■       i,'e  United  Proiinces.c.  I. 

And  for  the  i:  i;:  '  rstand  the  Israel  of  God, 
to  "oe  the  sai>i  v,  n  'i  i  ii  .■  \.  I,,,  w.-ilk  by  this  rule,  though 
■     '         '      "  and:  no  very  im- 


Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  NjTnph.  4.     usu.il  way  of  speaking.— iocAe.    Gal. 


By  copsiny  the  standing  in  the  places  where  they  are  new 
sown,  [you  may]  cause  them  sometimes  to  overtake  even 
their  untouoh'd'  for.teniporaries. — Evslijn.  Forest  Trees,  c.  3. 


Like  land  animals  they  have  warm  blood,  copulate,  bring 
forth,  and  suckle  their  voung,  shewing  a  strong  attachment 
to  t\iem.— Pennant.  Brilis/i  Zoology.  Cetaceous  f  isAes, 


COQ 

The  other  seaaon  in  which  it  is  dangerous  to  come  in  their 
ibears]  way,  is  at  the  time  of  their  copitlalion,  whicli  is 
gejifirally  about  this  time  of  the  year. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vii.  b.  v.  c.  5. 

CO'PY,  u.     ^       Fr.  Copier;    It.  Copiare:    Sp. 
Co'PY,  n.  I    Copiar;  Dut.  Kopieren.    Copiam 

Co'pYiNG,  n.   I  dare,  copiam  faoere  exscribendi, 
Co'piER,  or     >  describendi.    ( See  Junius,  Skin- 
Co'PYER.         I  ner,  and  Menage. )    To  copi/  is— 
Co'pYisT,  or  I       To  multiply  writings;  i.  e.  to 
Co'pisT.         J  write  from  another  writing  what 
is  there  written  ;  to  write,  to  transcribe,   describe 
or  deline.ite  from  any  pattern,  model  or  example ; 
to   describe   or  delineate  in  imitation  or  resem- 
blance J    to  imitate  ;    to  strive  to   resemble, — to 
follow  an  example. 

Copy-hold,  —  see  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

But  neither  I,  neither  all  the  fredes  I  could  make,  might 
attaiue  any  copie,  but  oiiely  one  written  copie,  whiche  as  it 
seemed  was  drawen  out  in  cnreat  hast :  notwithstandyng  I 
can  not  well  iudge  what  the  cause  should  bee,  that  his  boke 
is  kept  so  secret.— J";  J/A.   Workes,  p.  lOS. 

Then  with  relaxed  rein  admonishinp; 

Her  smoaking  steeds  :  they  snatch'd  her  coach  away 
With  sparkling,  foaming  fervor,  copying 

Her  hasty  indignation. — Beatitnoyit.  Psyche,  c.  5.  s.  250. 

These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adovne  ; 
Their  fates  were  painted,  ere  the  men  were  born, 
All  copied  from  the  heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 

Dryden.  Pulamon  f,-  Jnnle. 

This  order  has  produced  great  numbers  of  tolerable  copyers 
in  painting,  good  rhimers  in  poetry,  and  harmless  projectors 
in  politicks.— Tii/to-,  No.  166. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  relation  ;  it  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  the  Sorbonists  were  tlie  oritjinal.  and  our  schis- 
maticks  in  England  were  the  copiers  of  rebellion  ;  that  Paris 
began,  and  London  followed.     - 

Dryden.  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

This  person  suddenly  going  for  Africk  before  the  transcript 
had  been  examined,  and  not  taking  care  to  leave  all  the  first 
comi,  the  autlior  found  one  or  two  [blanks]  where  he  was  not 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  467.  The  Publisher  to  the  Reader. 

Now  whether  the  writer  he  poet,  philosopher,  or  whatever 
kind  ;  he  is  in  truth  no  other  than  a  copist  after  nature. 

Shaftsbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  iii.  s.  3. 

This  primary  or  original  copying,  which  in  the  ideas  of 
Philosophy  is  imitation,  is,  in  the  language  of  criticism, 
called  invention. — Hard.  Poetical  Imitation,  s.  1. 

But  as  all  these  copyists  were  not  equally  dexterous  in 

eflkcing  and  cleaning  these  manuscripts,  I  have  seen  some 

in  which  a  part  at  least  of  the  former  writing  might  be  read. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 

As  such  tenants  had  nothing  to  shew  for  their  estates  but 
these  customs,  and  admissions  in  pursuance  of  them,  en- 
tered on  tliose  rolls,  or  the  copies  of  such  entries  witnessed 
by  the  steward,  they  now  began  to  be  called  tenants  by  copy 
of  court  roll,  and  their  tenure  itself  a  copyhold, 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

COQUE'TTE,  or^      Coc/fei, brisk, apish, pert, 

Coque't,  re.  y.  arf/'.    I  (North,  Grose. )  Perhaps, 

Co'quetry.  I"  as    Skinner    thinks,    from 

C'o'quettish.  J  the  Fr.  "  Caqueler,  i.e.  to 

chuck,  as  a  cock  among  hens  ;   also  to  strowt  it, 

like  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill,"  Cotgrave ;  who 

in   V.  Coquardise,   uses  eochetness,   as  Its   English 

equivalent.      Coquetry  is  applied  to — 

Assumed,  pretended,  affected,  forced  liveliness, 
vivacity,  or  cheerfulness ;  to  insincere  attempts 
to  please  or  be  pleasing,  to  be  agreeable,  attractive 
or  alluring. 

PliiUis,  who  but  a  month  ago 
Was  marry'd  to  the  Tunbridge  beau, 
I  saw  coquetting  t'  other  night 
In  public  with  that  odious  knight. 

Swift.  Cadenus  ^  Vamssa. 
Tile  coquet  is  in  particular  a  great  mistress  of  tliat  part  of 
oratory  which  is  called  action,  and  indeed  seems  to  speak 
for  no  other  purpose,  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of 
stirring  a  limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eves,  or 
playing  with  her  i!i.n.—Spectator,  No.  247. 
Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  air. 

Both  study'd,  though  both  seem  neglected  ; 
Careless  she  is  with  artful  care, 
Afecting  to  seem  unatftcted,  Cangreve.  Amorel 
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If  a  man  considers  that  all  his  heavy  complaints  of 
wounds  and  deaths  rise  from  some  little  afToctatioiis  of 
coquettrii,  which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond 
imagination,  the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  of  his 
distemper,  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

Spectator,  No.  377. 

The  most  steady  foresight  and  predisposing  order  to  have 
every  body  and  everj'  thing  ready  in  its  place,  and  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate  figurative  moment  in 
this  coquetting  climate  of  ours. — Burke.  On  Scarcity. 

Leviculus  discovered  that  this  coarseness  was  nothing 
more  than  the  coquetri/  of  Cornhill,  and  the  next  day  re- 
turned to  the  attack.— .Sam6/er,  No.  182. 

So  you  with  coy  coquettish  art 

Play  wanton  round  your  lover's  heart 

Invisible  and  free  : 
Love's  balmy  blessing  would  you  try. 
No  longer  sport  a  butterfly 

But  imitate  the  bee.— P.  Whitehead.  Butterfly  S,-  Bee. 

CO'RAL,  n.         ^        Fr.    Corail ;    \i.  Coralh ; 
Co'n.^L,  adj.  I    Sp.   Coral;   Lat.  Corallium; 

Co'rallixe.  \  Gt.  KopaWiov ;  of  unsettled 

Co'r.^lloid,  adj.   I  etymology.       Vossius    pro- 
CoR.\LLo'iD.4L.     J  duccs   various   conjectures, 
and  among  them,  that  contained  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny,  (qv.) 

Of  small  corail  about  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  witli  grene ; 
And  theron  hong  abroche  of  gokl  ful  shene. 

A  little  mouth  with  decent  chin, 

a  corull  lip  of  hue. 
With  teethe  as  white  as  whale  his  bone 

ech  one  iwotiet d.\ie.—TurbcrvHlc.  Praiseofhis Loue. 

It  is  said  that  this  plant  [corals  whilst  it  groweth  and  is 
alive,  if  a  man  toucti  it  never  so  little,  becomes  as  hard 
immediatly  as  a  stone.  The  fishers  therefore  to  prevent  that 
inconvenience  (as  knowing  the  nature  thereofj  either  pluck 
it  up  with  their  nets,  or  cut  it  with  some  sharpe  edged  yron 
tooles  ;  which  is  the  cause  that  it  is  commonly  called  cura- 
tium,  as  some  make  interpretation  of  the  word,  {urt  ev  u\t 
Ki^pciTai,  because  it  is  cut  and  shorne  (as  it  were)  in  the  sea.) 
Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  2. 

Besides  which  fuci,  the  Dr.  tells  me,  he  observed  vessels 
and  seed  in  coralloid  shrubs. 

Derhum.  Physico-Theology,  b.  x.  Note  (p.) 
Now  that  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  endurate  under 
water  without  approachment  of  air,  vfe  have  experiment  in 
coralline,  with  many  coralloidal  concretions. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

It  is  a  tradition  amongst  naturalists  that  coral  grows  soft 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  is  brought  up  into  the 
open  air,  though  it  retains  its  bulk  and  figure,  it  hardens 
into  a  stony  concretion. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

The  weather  being  squally,  with  rain,  I  anchored,  at  the 
approach  of  night,  in  fifteen  fathoms'  deep  water,  over  a 
bottom  of  coral-sand,  and  shells. 

Cook.    Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

CORA'NTO,  ot\      Fr.  Courante ,  It.  C6rrerc  ; 

C'orra'nto.  )  a    swift    and    lively    dance. 

See  the  quotation  from  Sir  John  Davies,  in  v. 
Current. 

CORB,  n.    >        "  Fr.   Omrbe,    curvus,    curva, 
Core,  adj.    )  curba,"  (Menage.)     "  Fr.  Coiirbe, 
adj. 

Crooked,  bowed,  vaulted,  arched,  bent,  an-h- 
mse,"  (Cotgrave.) 
Hiv  front  was  narowe,  hir  lockes  hore. 
She  loketh  foorth,  as  doth  a  more :  [Moor] 
Hir  necke  is  short,  hir  shulders  courbe. 
That  might  a  man's  luste  distourbe.— Gou'cr.  Con.  .4.  b.  i. 

bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wise 

us  corbes,  and  pendants  grauen  faire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qun;;e,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
Or  siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
■So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leancs  amisse. 

Id.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  February. 

CORD,  f.       A       Fr.Corde:    It  Corda ;    ,Sp. 

Cord,  H.  {  Cuerda ;      Dut.    Korde ,-     Gr. 

Co'rdage.         f  XopSrj.  intestinum  ;    and  hence 

{  'o'rded,  adj.  J  Chorda,  i.  e.  fides  ex  intestino 
coutorto  et  arefaeto  ;  applied  to  the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument,  because  they  are  made  of  the 
cords  or  intestines  of  animals,  (I^cnnep  and  Vos- 
sius. )  And  thence  applied,  says  Junius,  adfimem 
simill  ratione  contorlum.     Applied  to — 

A  string  or  rope  wreathed  or  twisted. 

Thanne  knvghtes  kittiden  awei  the  coordis  at  the  litil 
boot,  and  S'.iffriden  it  to  salle  awei.— »7i/'/.  Detiis,  c.  27. 


With  c 
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He  set  him  up  withouten  wordes  mO, 

And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  atwo; 

And  doun  goth  all.— C/m«cer.  Tiie  Millere:  ra?«,  T.SSU. 


To  whiche  he  hath  at  ende  knit 

A  staffe,  wherby  he  saide,  he  wolde. 

That  Adrian  hjm  shulde  holde.— Guurr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Of  the  same  wool,  being  mixed  with  one  third  part  of 
horse  haire  they  make  all  their  cordage. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
I  willingly  on  some  conditions  come 
Into  their  hands,  and  they  as  gladly  yield  me 
To  the  uncircumcis'd  a  welcom  prey. 
Bound  with  two  cords;  but  cords  to  me  were  threds 
Toucht  with  the  flame.  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

From  this  self-same  tree  [the  palm-tree]  there  is  drawn  a 
kind  of  fine  flax,  of  which  people  make  their  garments,  and 
with  which  in  the  East  India  they  prepare  the  cordage  for 
their  ships.— ifo/ej/i.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  12. 

His  corded  ladders  readily  prepar'd. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 
Pro.  Know  (noble  lord)  they  h.iue  deuis'd  a  meane 

How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 

And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  downe. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  the  same  word  which  in  the 
Greek  text  is  rendered  by  ajSii-at,  and  in  the  English  by 
jiains,  in  the  Hebrew  signifies  not  only  pain,  but  also  a  cord 
or  band,  according  to  which  it  is  very  easy  and  proper  to 
conceive,  that  the  resurrection  discharged  Christ  from  the 
bands  of  death.— A't>«/A,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  S. 

There  is  no  country  has  better  land  or  water  for  flax  and 
hemp  ;  and  I  do  verily  believe,  the  navy  may  be  provided 
here  [in  Ireland]  with  sailing  and  cordage  cheaper  by  far 
than  in  England.— iocie.   Works.  Molyneui  to  Locke. 

Of  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  with  very  little  preparation, 
thev  make  all  their  common  apparel;  and  of  these  they  make 
also  their  strings,  lines,  and  cordage  for  every  purpose,  which 
are  so  much  stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  make  with 
hemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  comparison. 

Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

CO'RDATE.  Heart-shaped  ;  from  Cor,  cordi.i, 
the  heart. 

The  young  birds  vary  in  having  on  their  breasts  trans- 
verse bars  instead  of  cordated  spots. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Geniil  Falcon. 

The  belly  with  cordated  spots.— Jd.  lb.  The  Jack  Snipe. 

CORDELI'ER.      A  grey  frier,  says  Minshcw, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  so  called  because  he 
wcarcs  a  coard  about  his  middle  full  of  tv.'isted 
knots. 
'Twas  there  then  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  oblig'd  to  appear. 
And  v.-ho  to  assist,  but  a  grave  cordelier? 

Prior.  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 

CO'RDIAL,  adj.  ~\        Fr.  Cordial;  It.  Cordiale; 
('o'rdi.\l,  !).  Sj).Cordial;  Lat.  Cor,  cor- 

Co'rdi.\li,v.  (^  di.i,  a  general  name  given 

Cordia'litv.  I  to  those  medicines,  which 

Co'rdial-wise.       I  purge  not,  but  only  com- 
Co'RniAL-wATER.  J  fort    the   heart,    and    the 
bndie  decayed.  (Minshcw.)     And  see  the  quota- 
tion from  Sir  T.Elyot.      Applied  (met.)  to— 
Any  thing-  that  comforts,  or  cheers  the  spirits. 

Cordial,  the  adj hearty. 

For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial  : 
Therfore  lie  loved  gold  in  special. 


Chan 


The  Prola. 


Al  things  whiche  be  cordiatl,  that  is  to  say,  which  do  in 
anv  wise  comfort  the  heart,  do  resist  pcstilece,  vehement 
anger,  or  heau'inesse,  &c.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  nf  Helth. 

The  first  doth  encourage  my  fainting  harfe,  and  the  se- 
conde  doth  begin  (already)  to  employ  my  vnderstanding,  for 
(alas  my  good  lord)  were  not  the  cordial  of  these  two  pre- 
cious spiceries,  the  corosyue  of  care  would  quickely  confound 
I  me.—Gascoigne.   The  Steele  Glas. 

And  first  behold  this  cordial  ju^ep  here 

That  flames,  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 

With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mix'd  j 

Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 

In  E.crypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

Is  of  such  pow'r  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 

To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 

Milton.  Comus,  1.  672. 
Many  restoratiues.  of  vevtms  -.are, 
And  costly  corf/(Vf//' .  ^n  ■■  i'  ■!   i'  i  1'.", 
To  mitigate  his  sini o     ; 
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But  pitying  Magd'lens  honest  sorrow,  He 
Whose  single  potent  word  all  clouds  can  clear, 

In  love's  mild  tone,  the  only  musick  she 
Could  cordiullij  relish,  treats  her  ear. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  16.  s.  164. 

That  the  practice  of  the  ancients  had  any  respect  of  cor- 
dinlily  or  reference  unto  the  heart,  will  much  be  doubted,  if 
we  consider  their  rings  were  made  of  iron. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

For  highest  cordials  all  their  virtue  lose, 
By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  use  ; 
And  what  would  cheer  the  spirits  in  distress, 
Ruins  our  health  when  taken  to  excess. 

Pom/ret.   The  Choke. 

It  must  indeed  be  owned  that,  the  greater  the  number  of 

John's  disciples  had  been,  the  p-eater  influen.-e  it  would 

have  had  upon  the  cause  of  the  Messiah,  if  all  of  them  had 

cordiallii  received  their  master's  testimony  concerning  Him. 

Hoadly.  Works,  vol.  iu.  Ser.  14. 

That  our  most  bitter  foes  (so  much  depends 
On  men  of  name)  are  turned  to  cordial  friends. 

Cliurchitl.  The  Candidate. 

And  when  disease  assaults  the  heart. 


Then  would  Britain  and  Ireland  have  but  one  interest ; 
and  it  is  rank  absurdity  in  politics  to  expect  any  cordiality 
between  them,  whilst  their  interests  are  separate. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

CORDOVA'N,  n.  \  Cordovan  or  cordwaine, 
Cordova'n'-skin.  I  variously  written  ;  some- 
Co'rdwaix,  n.  (  times    following   the    Fr. 

Co'rdwainer.  )  and     Sp.    Cordovan    and 

sometimes  the  Dut.  Kordtwaine  ;    It.  Cordovano. 
Leather,    so   called  from    Corduba    in    Spain, 

(Junius  and  Menage. ) 

His  here,  his  berde,  was  like  safroun. 
That  to  his  girdle  raught  adoun, 
His  shoon  of  cordcwanc. 

Chaucer.  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,y.  13,662. 

Cordouan  skinnes  tanned  white,  to  be  made  blacke,  of 

them  great  quantity,  and  also  course  wooU  to  make  beds.       | 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  127.  j 

For  as  a  poore  man  is  as  well  of  ye  churche  as  is  the  pope,  | 
so  is  a  cordener  as  wel  an  English  man  or  a  French  man.  as 
is  thekingeof  either  countrye.— Sir r.J/orc.  lVorkes,T/.7T2. 

In  thi,s  yere  was  also  an  act  made  by  auctoritie  of  the 
comon  coiisayll  of  Lodon,  that  vpon  ye  Sondaye  shuld  no 
maner  of  thynge  within  the  fraunchise  of  ye  cytee  be 
bought  or  solde,  nother  vytayl  nor  otlierthyng;  nor  none 
artificer  shuld  brynge  his  ware  to  any  man  to  be  worne  or  [ 
occupyed  that  day,  as  tayllours'  garmentes  or  coidiraynen'  , 
shoys.— f  a6((a«.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1545.  ! 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwaine,  , 

Pinkt  vpon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part. 
As  then  the  guize  was  for  each  gentle  swaine. 

Sjienser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

The  shepherd  wore  a  sheep-gray  cloak,  ' 

Which  was  of  the  finest  lock. 

That  could  be  cut  with  sheer. 
His  mittens  were  of  bawzons'  skin,  ' 

HiscockerswereofconH«'i«.— Dray/on,  Eel.  4.  Pastorals.  \ 

Jino,  You  musk  cat,  I 

Cordevant-skin,  we  will  not  take  your  answer.  j 

Beaitm.  §•  Fletch.  Loyal  Subject.  Act  iii.  sc.  6.  | 

CORE,  71.  Fr.  Co-ur,-  It.  Cuore:  from  the  Lat. 
Cor,  q.  cor  fructus,  (the  lirart  of  the  fruit,)  quo- 
niam  instar  cordis  in  medio  situm  est.  Seeing 
th;it  like  the  ftenrt  it  is  placed  in  the  centre,  (sc. ) 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  '>. 

Core  is  used  emphatically  with  the  heart,  as 
31;/  heart's  core, — the  utmost  part  or  recess  of  the 
heart.     And  see  the  usage  in  Piers  Pbuhman. 

'  seynt  quath  ich  that  men  clepeth 
nan,  p.  120. 

And  saith,  dede  flesh  must  nedes 

Be  cut  out  of  the  crtre  ; 
For  rotten  wither'd  wedes 

Can  heale  no  greuous  sore. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  lamenteth,  4-c. 

The  core  of  rebellion,  as  you  have  seen  by  this,  and  read 
of  other  rebellions,  are  the  uiiiversities.  which  nevertheless 
are  not  to  be  cast  away,  but  to  be  better  disciplined. 

Ilolibs.  Behemoth,  pt.  i. 
Such  fruit.  I  ween,  did  once  deceive 
The  common  parent  of  mankind. 
And  made  transgress  our  mother  Eve  ; 
Poison  its  core,  though  fair  its  riuil.— Prior.  Nonpareil. 


CO-RI'VAL,  or' 

CORRI'VAL,  f. 

CoRi'v.4L,  n. 
CoRi'vAL,  adj. 

Co-Ri'VALRY. 
Co-RI'VALTY. 
Co-RI'VALSHIP.      J 
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For  oft  engender'd  by  the  hazy  north, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  waft 
Keen  in  the  poison'd  breeze  ;  and  wasteful  cat, 
Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  blacken'd  core. 
Their  eager  way.  Thomson.  Spring. 

CO-RE'IGNERS.  Reic/ners  or  rulers  or  go- 
vernours,  in  union  or  conjunction  with  others. 
See  To  Govern,  and  To  Reign. 

For  which  cause  they  are  called  not  only  by  Maximus 
Tyrius  <rutopxoi'T£i  Oeiu,  co-rulers  with  God,  but  also  by 
Plato  himself,  tu  neyiaroi  oaifiovi  ■jyvupxovTer,  the  co- 
Qocernonrs  and  co-reigners  with  the  Supreme  God. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  246. 

Lat.  Rivalis,  from  Bivus, 
a  river.  Simplicius  est  ri- 
Vides  dici,  quia  ut  agricolaj 
liviim  habentes  communem, 
de  usu  aquse,  ut  de  aquae 
ductu,  et  aliis,  saepe  con- 
tendunt,  ita,  itc.  ( Vossius. ) 
And  in  Lipian,  quoted  by  Gesner,  it  is  said,  "  Si 
inter  rivules,  id  est,  qui  per  eundem  rivum  aquam 
ducunt,  fit  coutentio  de  usu  aqua;,  &c."  And 
then  applied,  generally,  to  those — 

Who  contend  or  strive  for  the  same  object ; 
competitors. 

Warner  uses  Co-rive. 
It  lesser  greeueth  he  should  grudge 

That  I  with  him  co-riue. 
Than  his  so  presumptorie  speach 
In  your  dispite  to  wiue. 

Varner.  Albion  s  England,  b.  ili.  c.  15. 
Then  Scotland  warr'd  on  England,  and 

In  that  same  warre  did  end 
The  knight  that  had  con/«f(i;  so 
The  ladie  lost  each  frende.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  30. 

Where's  then  the  sawcy  boate, 

TOiose  weake  vntimber'd  sides  but  euen  now 
Co-riual'd  greatnesse  ?    Either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toste  for  Neptune. 

Sliakespeare.  Trail.  St  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

About  this  time  Cardinal  Pool,  sent  for  by  the  king  and 

queen,  came  over  into  England;  and  had  come  sooner,  but 

that  the  emperor,  fearing  he  might  prove  a  corrival  with 

his  sou  Philip,  had  used  means  to  stop  his  passage. 

Baker.  Q.Mary,  an.  1535. 
And  as  the  title  and  right  to  the  crowne  of  England,  and. 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  hath  thus  from  time  to  time  beene 
decided  and  setled  in  and  by  our  parliaments,  so  hath  the 
title  and  jurisdiction  of  the  crowne  of  Scotland,  beene  fre- 
quently discussed  and  setled  in  our  parliaments,  upon 
appeales  made  to  them  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  their 
corrivals  to  that  crowne. 

Prynne.  Soveraigne  Power  of  Parliaments,  pt.  i.  p.  98. 
To  reproach  the  Roman  Church  .'or  this  idolatrous  cor- 
riralnj,  or  rather  prelation  of  the  virgin  in  religious  wor- 
ship before  Christ. 

More.  £a-pos.  of  the  Seven  Churches,  (1669.)  Pref. 
By  the  c 
destroyed. 

It  is  cleare  that  our  Saviour  never  meant  to  compare  one 
tradition  with  another,  as  approving  ."iome,  rejecting  others, 
but  wit>  indignation  coplains,  that  traditions  were  obtruded 
to  God's  people,  in  a  corrivatlie  with  the  written  word. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Old  Religion,  c.  16.  s.  9. 

CORK,  f.  ^       Dut.  Korck;   Ger.  Corck ;    Sp. 

Cork,  n.      V  Corcho.     All,  by  contraction,  from 

Co'rkv.      )  the  Lat.  Cortex,  the  bark ;  for  it 

is  in  truth  the  {cortex  arboris)   hark  of  a  tree, 

(  Skinner. )     Cortex  ex  corium  et  tcyo,  quia  quasi 

coriuni  tegat,  ( Isidorus. ) 

Corki/l—of  or  pertaining  to,  ha\ing  the  qualities 
I  of  a  cork  ;  light  as  a  cork. 

\  Now  concerning  rorke,  the  wobdie  substance  of  the  tree  is 
very  small,  the  mast  as  bad,  hollow,  spongeous,  and  good 
[  for  nothing;  the  barke  only  serveth  for  many  purposes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  8. 
1      Tyr'd  with  pinn'd  ruffs  and  fans  and  partk-t  strips. 
And  busks  and  verdingales  about  their  hips  ; 
And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace. 

Bp.  Halt,  b.iv.  Sat.  6. 
The  swelling  sea  seethes  in  his  angry  waves. 

And  smites  the  earth  that  dares  the  traitors  nourish  ; 
Yet  oft  his  thunder  their  light  cork  outbraves. 

Mowing  the  mountains,  on  whose  temples  flourish 
Whole  woods  of  garlands. 


COR 

Whan  you  fish, 'thus, —use  a  large  eotk-fioat,  »nd  load 
your  line  about  nine  inches  from  the  bottom,  otherwise  the 
minnow  will  come  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  12. 

After  this  a  canoe  was  left  fixed  to  a  grapnel  in  the  middie 
of  the  harbour,  with  a  bottle  in  it  well  c-rked,  inclosing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hughes.— .4 nso«.  Voy.  Ro.  the  IVo.  b.  u.  c.  13. 

Or  haply  on  some  river's  cooling  bank. 

Patiently  musing,  all  content  I  stand 

To  hook  the  scaly  glutton.     See  !  down  sinks 

My  cork,  that  fearfiU  monitor.— SomerDi/«.  Field  Sports. 

They  twist  each  easy  fool  about, 

Nor  let  them  in  nor  let  them  out, 

But  keep  them  twirling  on  the  fire 

Of  apprehension  and  desire. 

As  cock-chafers  with  corking-pin 

The  school  boy  stabs  to  make  them  spin. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhymct. 

CO'RiMORANT,  n.  )       Corvus  mnrinus,  mer- 
Co'rmorant-like.      fgus,  the  sea- crow.    "  Fr. 

Cormoran ;  It.  Corvo  marino  ;  Sp.  Cuervo  marina  ; 

ob  notabilem  voracitatem,"  (Junius.)     See  Cor- 

VORANT. 

See  the  quotation  iirom  Dampier. 

Cormorants  are  just  like  young  ducks  in  shape,  having 
such  feet  and  bills ;  they  are  black  with  white  breasts,  and 
live  on  small  fish,  which  they  take  near  the  shore,  or  on 
worms,  which  they  get  out  of  the  mud  at  low  water,  they 
taste  very  fishy,  yet  are  indifferent  good  meat,  they  being 
very  fat. — Dampier.   Voyage,  an.  1676. 

A  shag,  or  cormorant,  flew  several  times  round  the  ship. 
As  these  birds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  known  to  fly  far  out  of 
sight  of  land,  I  judged  that  some  was  not  far  distant. 

Coo*.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  v.  c.  12. 

Goth.  Kaurn:  A.  S.  Corn;  Dut. 
Ger.  Kern.  Martinius 
from  the  Lat.  Granum,  (a 
gerendo,  Varro,)  by  metathesis ;  "  And  with  him," 
says  Skinner,  "  I  fully  agree."  Junius,— fortasse 
a  tcop^ct)  vel  Kopevvvfxi,  satio,  saturo. 

Conierf-meat, —  A.  S.  Ge-cornad,  sale  conditus. 
To  corn, — to  form  into  corns  or  grains. 
Corn  is  much  used  prefixed,  as  corn-fed,  corn- 
floor,  S.C. 

That  water  suththe  heye.aros,  &  muche  is  lond  asencte, 
And  mo  tlien  ten  thousend  men  wondeiliche  adrenctS. 
The  thridde  time,  tho  grene  corn  in  somer  ssolde  curne, 
To  foule  wormes  muchedel  the  eres  gonne  turne. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  48,  91. 

Thanne  he  seide  to  hise  disciplis.  sothely  ther  is  myche 
ripe  corn  but  I'ewe  workmen.  Therfore  preye  ye  lord  of  the 
ripe  corn  that  he  sonde  work-men  into  his  ripe  corn. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  9. 

Vpon  the  wardein  besily  they  crie. 

To  yeve  him  leve  but  a  litel  stound, 

To  gon  to  roille,  and  seen  hir  corn  yground  : 

And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  necke. 

The  miller  should  not  stele  him  half  a  pecke 

Of  corn  by  sleighte,  ne  by  force  hem  reve. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  V.  4006,  4009. 

Now  I  have  dronke  a  draught  of  corny  ale. 

By  God  I  hope  I  shal  you  fell  a  thing. 

That  shal  by  reson  ben  at  your  1"  ' 


CORN,  V.  \  Goth. 
Corn,  n.  V  Koren  ; 
Co'rny.       j  thinks  fi 


Id.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,390, 


The  summer's  corny  crowne 

The  winter's  frosty  gowne. 

Nought  but  thy  badge,  thy  lyi 


sir  P.  Sidney,  Pa  74. 


.„  B —  corn« 

gathereth. 

Golden  Soke,  c.  43. 


P.  Ft 


it's  Victory  i 


Fur  'tis  impossible  for  him,  who  hath  fully  valued  the 
weight  of  his  general  guilts,  each  of  which  hath  lead  enough 
to  sink  the  most  corAv,  v.ain,  fluctuating,  proud,  stubborn 
heart  in  the  world ;  'lis  impossible,  I  say,  for  him  either 
■wilfully  to  run  into  any  actual  sins,  or  insolently  to  hold  up 
Ms  head  in  the  pride  of  his  integrity. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  644. 


The  wvlie  labourer  in  one  yere  labonreth  to  geat 
togither.'and  in  an  other  yere  he  soweth  and  gathere 

When  in  one  nieht,  ere  glimpse  of  morn 
His  shadowy  flail  had  thrash'd  the  corn. 

Milton.    L' Allegro. 

And,  these  scarce  blown, 

Forth  flourish't  thick  the  clu.-itring  vine,  forth  crept 
The  smelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  cornie  reed 
Embattell'd  in  her  field.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

He  brought  me  sulpher  and  saltpetre,  and  I  weighed  a 
portion  of  each  of  these,  and  of  coals  I  gathered  up  in  the 
hearth,  and  beat  to  powder.  While  his  man  mixed  these  in 
a  little  engine,  I  made  a  small  sieve  of  parchment,  which  I 
pricked  full  of  holes  with  a  small  iron  made  hot,  and  this 
was  to  corrt  it- — Dampier.   Voyage,  an.  16S8, 

His  angel  'twas,  that  did  before  you  go, 

Tam'd  savage  bear's,  and  made  affections  yield 

Like  ears  of  corn  when  wind  assaults  the  field. 

fFaller.  To  the  King.  On  his  happy  Return. 
And  brimring  home  the  corny  ear, 

By  what  instruction  does  she  bite  the  grain. 

Lest,  hid  in  earth,  and  taking  root  agajn, 

It  might  elude  the  foresight  of  her  care. 

Prior.  Solomon.  Knoti'Udge, 


COR 

Corns  on  the  feet,  so  called 
because  hard,  like  horn,  (in- 
star  cornu.  Skinner. )  Cornua 
a  curvore  dicta,  quod  ploraque 
curvantur,  (Varro.) 


homy  ej-es.  as  lobsters  and 
generally  dim-sighted. 
■own.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  18. 
ill  be  found  on 
ranous  strings, 
which  extend  into  the  long  and  shorter  cornicle  upon  pro- 
trusion.—/li.  lb.  b.  ui.  c.  20. 
By  the  same  trick  it  hath  been  clearly  shown. 

That  Venus  moon-like  grows  cornlculate 
What  time  her  face  mth  flushcr  light  is  blown. 

More.  On  Ihe  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  C2. 
That  therefore  the  deer  is  no  short-lived  animal,  we  will 
acknowledge  :  that  comparatively,  and  in  some  sense  long- 
liv'd  we  will  concede  ;  and  thus  much  we  shall  grant  if  we 
commonly  account  its  dayes  by  thirty  six  or  forty;  for 
thereby  it  will  exceed  all  other  corhi/jerotis  animals. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
And  therefore  we  observe,  that  nature  in  other  cornigerous 
animals   hath  placed  the  horns  higher  and  reclining,  as  in 
bucks.— W.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  29. 

But  in  cornigerous  animals,  which  chew  the  cudd,  there 
are  no  lesse  then  four  divisions  of  distinct  position  and 
office  [in  the  ventricle.]— /d.  Cyrus  Garden,  c.  3. 

I  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  in 
King  street  (my  ovra  corn-cutler)  who  attended  in  an  outer 
room,  and  wrought  so  speedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that  I 
thought  fit  to  send  him  also  away  without  his  cane. 

Taller,  No.  103. 

Tenure  by  carnage,  which  was  to  wind  a  horn  when  the 
Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the  land,  in  order  to  warn 
til?  king's  subjects,  was  (like  other  services  of  the  same 
ii.-\tuie)  a  species  of  grand  sergeantry. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  .'i. 

CO'RNEMUSE,  or  )      It.  Corniimtsa.   A  bag- 

Co'rnamute.  Spipe. 

The  hohy,  sagbot  deepe,  recorder,  and  the  flute ; 
Even  from  the  shrillest  shawme  unto  the  cornamute. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4. 

CORNER.     "\         "  V\:    Corniere,     angulus  ; 

Co'rnered.       Vanguli     enim     instar    cornumn 

Co'rnerless.  )  protuberant,"  (Skinner.)  Of 
similar  origin  is  angulus.      See  Angle. 

The  part  inclosed  by  the  intersection  of  lines 
produced ;  consequentially — 

A  confined  or  narrow  place,  a  secret  or  con- 
cealed place. 

And  belly  chere  y  coruen 

With  crochetes  on  corneres. — Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 

But  he  biheelde  hem :  and  seide,  what  thanne  is  this  that 
is  vvrytuii.  the  stoon  which  men  bildinfie  repreueden  this  is 
maild  into  the  heed  of  the  corner t~lViclif.  Luke,  c.  20. 

And  he  behelde  them  and  sayde  :  what  meaneth  thys  then 
that  is  wrytten  :  the  stone  that  the  byUlers  refused,  the  same 
is  made  the  head  corner-stone.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
nknown,  a 


This  plaine  lyes  ( 
ithii 


nd  corners  saulf  to  lurck 

Whether  on  the  left  hand,  or  the  right  the  battayle  you 

begin.— P/iacr.   Virgilt.  Mneidos,  b.  xi. 
Every  hedde  of  college  to  weare  when  they  goo  abrode, 
longo  gownes,  or   hodes,   or  typetts,   and  square  or  four 
cornel  ed  capps,  as  the  lawdable  custome  hathe  bene  hereto- 
fore.—S/iirjOf.  Life  of  Parker,  App.  No.  40. 
But  thee  alone  (Bartoldoes  noble  sonne) 
This  little  corner  keepes,  exiled  farre 

From  all  the  world,  buried  in  sloth  and  shame, 
A  carpet  champion  for  a  wanton  dame. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xvi.  s.  32. 
Eternal  God,  (for  whom  whoever  dare 
Seek  new  expressions,  do  the  circle  square. 
And  thrust  into  straight  corners  of  poor  wit 
Thee,  who  art  cornerless  and  infinite) 
I  would  but  bless  thy  name,  not  name  thee  now. 

Donne.   Upon  the  Translation  of  the  Psalms. 

[He]  may  doubt  whether  spider-catcher,  corner-creeper 

C.  E.  pseudo-catholike  priest,  wrote  a  scurrilous  letter  of 

above  two  quire  of  paper,  in  a  twelve  vears'  answer  to  three 

leaves  of  J.  H.—Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy. 

We  learn  from  hence,  what  is  the  true  use  and  end  of 
miracles  :  They  are  not  private,  but  public  proofs ;  not  things 
to  be  done  in  a  corner,  for  the  sake  of  single  persons,  but 
before  multitudes,  and  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Allerbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 
He  answered   me,  that  he  always  found  those  [rough 
diamonds]  that  had  any  constant  (or,  as  he  meant  regular) 
figure,  to  be,  in  his  own  expression,  six  cornered. 

Boijls.  /fVA-.',  V01.V.  p.sr?. 


coil 

^Vho  laid  foundations  for  the  spacious  earth  ? 
■Wio  on  its  surface  did  extend  the  line, 
Tts  form  determine,  and  its  bulk  confine? 
Whofix'dthecor«fr-s(o?ic.' 

Young.  A  Paraphrase  on  part  of  Job. 

CO'RNET,  n.  ^        Fr.    Cornet;     It.    CornHto, 
Co'rnetct.         Vbuccina.   From  Cornws,  (q.d.) 
Co'rnetter.     J  cornulus,  (a  little  horn  ;)  i.  c. 
cornus  instrumentum  musicum. 

A  conirf  of  horse,  (sc.)  the  number  of  hor?e 
accompanied  by  a  cornet,  the  instrument :  then, 
applied  to  the  officer  commanding  them  ;  also,  to 
the  flag  or  ensign  borne  by  him. 

A  cornet  of  paper, — in  which  a  grocer  (says 
Cotgrave)  makes  up  his  parcels  of  spice,  &c.  ;  so 
called  from  the  shape  into  which  it  is  twisteii. 
And,  for  the  same  reason, — a  cornet  of  bread. 
Also  applied  to  a  doctor's  tippet ;  and  to  a  head- 
dress used  in  old  time,  and  at  this  day  by  some 
old  women,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

He  faketh  the  assay  with  Cornells  of  trencher  bread  of  his 
owne  cuttyng,  and  that  is  thus  :  He  taketh  a  cornet  of  bread 
in  his  hande,  and  toucheth  three  partes  of  the  dyshe,  and 
tnaketh  a  flourishe  over  it,  and  giveth  it  to  the  aforenamed 
persons  to  eat,  and  of  every  stewed  meate,  rosted,  boylde,  or 
broyled,  beying  fyshe  or  fleshe,  he  cutteth  a  little  thereof&c. 
Leland.  Inthronization  of  Abp.  Xeiill,  vol.  vi.  p.  9. 

I  never  sawe  my  lady  laye  apart. 

Her  cornel  blacke,  in  cold  nor  yet  in  heate, 

Sith  fyrst  she  knew  my  griefe  was  growen  so  greate. 

Surrey.   Complaint  that  his  Lady,  ^-c. 

They  altogether  wente  from  thence  tylle  before  SjTacuse; 

hauynge  tlieir  shyppes  in  order  in  fourme  of  a  cornetle, 

whereof  they  sente  tenne  bifore  towardes  the  greate  porte. 

Xicoll.  Thucydides,  fol.  162. 

Fol.  The  way  is  windy  and  narrow;  for,  look  you,  I  do 
but  wind  this  cornet,  and  if  another  answer  it,  she  comes. 
Ford.  The  Sun's  DarVmg.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Kymphs.  Euterpe,  next  to  thee  we  will  proceed. 
That  first  found'st  out  the  music  on  the  reed. 
With  breath  and  fingers  giving  life 
To  the  shrill  cornet  and  the  fife. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

It  was  the  goodliest  shew  and  thrf  fullest  of  solicitous 
curiosity,  that  you  might  know  a  God  was  to  be  buried ;  so 
great  was  the  rabble  of  trumpetters,  cornetters  and  other 
musitians,  that  even  Claudius  himselfe  might  haue  heard 
them.— Hakcwill.  Apologie,  p.  429. 

These  brigands,  then  having  espied  our  armie  afarre  off, 
and  heard  the  trumpettiers  and  cornclliers  sound,  stayed 
their  march,  and  stood  still  a  prety  while. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  6. 

And  after  them  upon  a  nag, 

That  might  pass  for  a  forehand  stag, 

A  cornel  rode,  and  on  his  staff 

A  smock  display'd  did  proudly  vrave.—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

CO'RNICE.  Fr.  Corniche ;  It.  Cornice ,-  Sp. 
Cornija ,-  and  these,  says  Skinner,  from  Corni- 
culum,  quia  instar  cornkuhrmn  prominent. 

The  brow  of  a  wall,  pillar  or  other  piece  of 
building. 


Mil 


Paradise  Lost,  b. 


And  particularly  observing  that  it  [a  fire]  was  then  running 

along  a  wooden  cornice,  which  blazed  fiercely,  and  would 

immediately  communicate  the  flame  to  a  great  distance,  he 

ordered  his  people  to  begin  with  tearing  away  that  cornice. 

Anson.  Voyage  round  the  ll'nrld.  h.  iii.  c.  10. 

Among  the  ladies  who  please  t!i  in  '  ;  "  'Ii  ■  -lendid 
furniture,  or  elegant  entertainmeii!  ^    .  ^ciy 

common  to  ask  every  guest  how  he  ];  ik  of 

thecornicc.orthefiguresof thetaiicjir     -  /  -    ,'.n.l2(5. 

CORNUCO'PIA.     The  horn  of  Plenty. 

First  Ceres,  in  her  chariot  seated  high. 

By  harncss'd  dragons  drawn  along  the  sky ; 

A  cornucopia  fiU'd  her  weaker  hand. 

Charg'd  with  the  various  offspring  of  the  land, 

Fruit,  flowers,  and  corn.— Hughes.  The  Triumph  of  Peace. 

Casaubon  finds  little  light  from  antiquity  of  these  be- 
ginnings of  poetry  amongst  the  Grecians,  but  only  these 
representations  of  Satyrs,  who  carried  canisters  and  cornu- 
copias full  of  several  fruits  in  their  hands,  and  danced  with 
them  at  their  public  feasts. 

Dryden.  Origtn  ^  Progress  of  Satire. 

CORNU'TE.  "j  Lat.  Cornutus,  horned  or 
Corvv'ted.  I  having  horns;  Fr.  Cornard,  a 
CorxL'To.  J  cuckold,  or  horned  beast.  For 
C'op.RNt.'TOR.    )  various  conjectures  respecting 


COR 

the  origin  of  this  api^llcation  of  the  word,  see 
Menn<jf:  in  v.  Cornard. 

Horned,  having  or  wearing  horns. 

A  l.iwyer's  wife  in  Aristtenetus,  because  her  husband 
was  neijligent  in  his  businesse,  quando  lecto  dandn  opera, 
ttae!iti\ed  to  cornute  him.— Burton.  Anal,  of  Mel.  xi.  (iO\. 

Fal.  No,(M.  Broom)  but  the  peaking  cor»«(o  her  husband 
(M.  Broom)  dwelling  in  a  continual  larum  of  ielousie,  corns 
in  the  instant  of  our  encounter. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  iii  sc  :>. 


Jordan.  Poems,  b.ii. 
Of  every  sect,  whigs,  papists,  and  high-flyers, 
Cornuled  aldermen,  and  hen  peck'd  squires. 

Someri'ile.  The  BotvUng-Grcen. 

CO'ROLLARY,  n.  Lat.  Corolhrium,  est  ad- 
ditum  prseterquam  quod  debitum  ;  ejus  vocabulnm 
fictum  a  coroUis,  (garlands  or  chaplcts,)  quod  h£e. 
cum  placuerunt  actores,  in  sccna  dari  solita?, 
(Varro.)  And  see  the  example  from  Chaucer. 
Fr.  Corolaire,— 

Surplusage,  overplus,  addition  to ;  and  it  is 
thus  used  by  Shakespeare,  (  Tempest. )  As  now 
generally  applied  it  is — 

That  which  follows  over  and  above  the  propo- 
sition demonstrated. 

Upon  these  thinges  then  (q'3  she)  right  as  these  geometrl- 
ciens,  when  they  haue  shewed  their  iiroposicions.  been 
wonte  to  bringen  in  thinges.  that  they  cleapen  pomsmes, 
or  ceclarations  of  foresaide  thinges  right  so  woll  1  yeue 
thee  here,  as  a  corallarie  or  a  mede  of  crowne. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
For  a  corollary,  in  this  not  unfit  place,  I  will  transcribe  a 
piece  of  the  gloss  out  of  an  old  copy,  speaking  thus  upon  a 
passage  in  the  prophesy. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2.  Selden,  Note. 
Pro.  Well. 
Now  come  my  Ariell,  bring  a  corotary. 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit ;  appear,  and  pertly. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Sure  I  am,  if  his  assertion  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  a 
corollary  may  presently  be  deduced  from  it.  which,  if  it 
were  embraced,  cannot,  in  all  reason,  but  do  infinite  service 
both  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  Christendom. 
Cliillingicorlh.  Bel.  of  Prot.  pt.  i.  c.  4. 
Let  me  only  add  one  corollary  to  our  believing  adversaries, 
as  a  farther  support  of  this  part  of  the  proposition. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  S.6. 

CO'RONAL,  arf/.  "I        Fr.    and    Sp.    Coronet; 
Co'ronali.y.  Lat.  C'oroHo.    VeterescAo- 

Co'ronal,  n.  7-o««dixere  axopuraj,  quod 

Co'ronary.  ipsum   est  a  x"f"'is.   q"ia- 

Corona'tion.  I  coronati    choreas     agerent 

Co'roner.  /  xop^vrat,    sive     saltatores 

Co'ronet,  77.  scenici,    (Vossius.)      See 

Co'rone,  n.  Chori's. 

CoRo'.NE.  V.  "  Commis.';ure    coronate, 

Co'ronement.        )  —  the   coronal    suture   or 
seame,  which  compasses  the  forehead,  or  forepart 
of  the  skull,  in  form  of  a  half  circle,"  ( Cotgrave.  1 
A  coronal — 
A  garland,  wreath,  or  chaplet.     See  Crown. 
Coroner; — see  the  quotation  from  Smith. 


tpelo 


5  pes,  on  him  ran  Sr  brent. 

Id.  p. ; 
non  purer  in  erthe 
-Piers  Plouhman,  p.  24. 


The  day  was  taken  for  his  coronacyon  on  Saynt  Edwardes 
day  the  Monday  the  13  day  of  Octobre  :  at  which  tyme.  the 
Saturday  before  his  coronacyon,  he  [Hen.  IV.]  departed  fro 
Westmy'nster,  &  rode  to  the  towre  of  London  with  great 
nomhre.— Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  vol.  ii.  c.  24.5. 

The  king  [Hen.  VII.]  &  the  quene  were  coronned.  And 
my  lady  the  king's  moder  had  on  a  riche  cnronall. 

Leland.  Feast,  SfC.  Third  Year  of  Hen.  VII. 

Coroner  is  one  chosen  by  the  prince  of  the  meaner  sort  of 
gentlemen,  and  for  the  most  part  a  man  scene  in  the  lawes 
of  the  realme.— I  take  that  this  name  commeth.  because 
that  the  death  of  euery  subject  by  violence  is  accounted  to 
touch  the  crowne  of  the  prince,  and  to  be  a  detriment  unto 
it.— Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  ii.  c.  24. 

Out  of  whiche  [a  goodly  tower]  sodaynly  apperyd  iii.  ladyes 
rychely  clad  in  gold  and  sylke,  with  coronetles  vpon  thejT 
heddes  ;  wherof  the  firste  was  r.amed  dame  Nature,  tho 
seconds  dame  Grace,  and  the  third  dame  Fortune. 

Fabyjn,  vol.  ii.  an.  1532, 


COR 


And  hark,  how  merrily  they  sing. 
That  makes  the  neighbouring  meadows  ring, 
And  Beta  comes  before  alone,  clad  in  a  purpl 
And  as  the  queen  of  all  the  rest,  doth  wear  a 


As  the  oyle  was 
head  of  kings,  so  tl 
or  in  the  form  of  a 

Upon  my  often  ( 
of  King  James  an 
repaired  again  to 
f'jrh  copies  o{  con 


Corpulence,  —  largeness,  bigness,  grossuess,  of 
body ;  fatness. 

Corps  or  Corpse,   also  written  Corse,   (qv.)  a 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Ed.  2.    body,  a  mere  body,  i.  e.  a  lifeless,  a  dead  body, 

a  carcass.     Also  applied,  to  a  body  of  men ;  of 

soldiers  ;  (of  laws,  Bacon,)  who  also  writes  Core. 

See  the  quotation  from  his  Historie  of  Hen.  VII. 


poured  coronatli/  or  circularly  upon  the 
e  high  priest  was  anointed  decussatively, 
X.— Broun.  Ci/rus'  Garden,  c.  1. 


dy  at  Lambeth,  to  search  for  all 
bf>ohs  as  could  there  be  found.  , 
iiatc  Trials.  Alip.  Laud,  an.  IGH.  ; 

The  people  of  Norwich  obtained  of  the  king  to  have 
coroners  and  bailiifes  :  for  before  that  time,  they  had  no  \ 
other  officer,  but  a  Serjeant  for  the  king  that  kept  courts. 
Slow.  King  Stephen,  an.  1H2. 

He  ordained  moreover,  in  the  honour  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linvs,  quinquennal  games  of  three  fold  maisteries,  musike, 
horse-riding  and  gymnicke  exercises  ;  and  in  the  same,  re-  ' 
warding victours  with  coronets. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  2G2.  1 

But  here  again  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  most  ' 
certainly  made  and  nourished  by  the  blood  which  is  con- 
veyed to  it  by  the  coronari/  ntQnes.—Benttei/,  Ser.  4.  j 

Your  may-pole  deck  with  flow'ry  coronal ;  I 

Sprinkle  the  flow'ry  coronal  with  wine  ;  : 

And  in  the  nimble-footed  galliard,  all, 

Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  lively  join.  i 

Thompson.  An  Hymn  to  May.  '■ 

Insomuch  that  he  [the  King  of  England]  is  bound  by  oath 
at  his  coronation  to  the  observance  and  keeping  his  own  , 
l&ws.—Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  2M.  I 

CO'RONEL.     Colonel,  so  written.      Sec  Co-  ' 

LONEL. 


t  and  Horsus,  were  appointed  i 


prescribed  number  of  men.  and  to  ; 

-oronels.  as  well  for  their  conuaie  c 

:ot  their  seruice  there,  after  their  a 

Holinshed.  Ilt^t* 


into  Btitaine,  i 


ff  Scotland.  Dongall. 
Thus  Annsus  Sercnus,  captaine  of  the  Emperour  Nero 
his  guard,  came  by  his  death,  with  diuers  coronets  and  cen- 
turions, at  one  dinnev.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  23.  , 
On  the  4th  of  March  the  L.  lieutenant  saw  tlie  Earl  of  \ 
Essex  coronet,  and  Sir  William  Russell  coronel,  muster  and  ' 
trayne  by  Harlem  to  the  number  of  200  horse. 

Stow.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1586.  j 

CO'RPORAL.  Fr.  Capond ;  It.  Caporak ,- 
Sp.  Caboral.  Junius  and  .Skinner  think  from 
Caput,  the  head  ;  caput  decuria?  militaris.  But 
Menage  says  the  old  French  won!  was  Corporal : 
and  this  Junius  thinks  was  derived  from  a  body  of 
soldiers,  living  in  the  same  tent,  sub  uno  decurione.  | 
Concorporales,  used  by  Amniianus,  is  rendered  by 
Holland,  fellow-soldiers,  (pp.  179,  :iii.) 

Likewise  the  dukes  assigne  places  unto  every  millenarie, 
or  conducter  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  the  millenaries  unto 
each  captaine  of  100,  the  captaines  unto  euery  corporalt  of 
ten. — Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 


CORPS,  n. 

Co'rpobal,  aflj. 

Co'rpor.'IL,  n. 

Corpora'litv. 

Co'rporally. 

Co'rporas. 

Corpo'real. 

Corpo'realist. 

Corpo'reallv. 

Co'rporate,  v. 

Co'rporate,  adj. 

Co'rporately. 

Corpora'tio.v. 

Co'rporatire. 

Corpo'reous. 

Corpore'ity. 

Corpo'hift,  v. 

Co'rpllent. 

Co'rpulence. 

Co'RPt'LEN'CY. 

Co'rpuscle. 
Corpl'scular. 
Corpu'sculary. 
Coepuscula'rian. 
To  corporify, — to 
state. 


Fau-kes.  The  Stage  Coach. 

Fr.  Corporel;  It.  Corpo-  \ 
rale;  Sp.  Corporal;  Lat.  i 
Corporalis,  from  Corpus,  \ 
body.  Vossius  has  various 
conjectures.  Martinius  de-  ' 
cides, — corpus  est,  quod 
carpi  potest  in  partes. 
Scheidius, — corpus,  quod 
carpitur,  dcpascitur,  opp. 
ad  mentem,  quod  manet. 

Stow  uses  the  verb  Cor- 
^  poratp,  as  we  now  use  in- 
corporate ; — to  embody.       | 

Bodily,  pertaining  to  the 
body ;  opposed  to  —  spi- 
ritual or  mental.  \ 

Corporate,  quo  domini  : 
corpus,  i.  panem  consecra- 
tum,  tcgebant,  (Junius.) 
Hence  "  Corporal  oath," 
from  the  custom  of  touch- 
ing this  corporal :  which  is 
also  sometimes  culled  cor- 

embody,  to  bring  to  a  bodily 


On  a  tombe  is  all  the  faire  above, 
.   And  under  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  ye  wote ; 
Swiche  was  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  bote. 

Chaucer.  The  Squ.cres  Tale,  v.  10,8,'!3. 
If  thou  be  fat,  other  corpulent. 
Than  wot  thein  say  thuu  art  a  great  glotten. 

Lidgatc.  Balade  oj  Good  Counsaile. 
Julus  eke  ravyshed  out  of  his  armes ; 
Driueii  to  call  for  helpe.  that  he  may  see 
The  giltlesse  cor;)ses  of  his  foike  lie  dead. 

Surrey.  Virgilc.  JEneir,  b.  iv. 

Than  they  departed  and  went  into  the  feldes,  and  ttes 
squier  had  with  hym  the  patent  and  corporal. 

Berners.  froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  200. 

Ail  corporall  domagcs,  that  chaunce  to  mortall  men,  are 
by  medicines  healed,  or  by  reason  remedied,  or  by  length  of 
time  cured,  or  els  by  deth  ended. — Golden  Soke,  c.  3. 

And  nowe  wyth  this  I  shall  make  an  ende,  shewynge  you 
in  that,  how  you  maye  see,  and  folowe  Christe  no  lesse  at 
tills  present  tyme,  than  yf  he  were  corporallye  walkynge 
afore  you,  as  Andrewe  sawe  him :  whiche  is  to  folone  his 
commandements. 

Stnjpe.  Orig.  No.  G8.  Poles  Speech  to  the  Citizens. 

To  that  face  [of  a  popish  mass]  belongeth  a  superaltare, 
a  chalice,  a  cover,  a  cake,  a  corporas,  cruats,  candlesticks, 
censers,  and  lights  ;  which  we  have  none. 

Id.  lb.  No.  39.  Bale  from  Basil,  to  Mr.  Ashley. 

Now  also  to  the  preiudice  of  tl::  ,    ■■.■■    ■■   .  ^  r  tlie  niaior, 

communalties  and  citizens  of ->ir   '  '.     [>:   I  i.  now  to 

the  preiudice  of  any  person  or  ;         :  .    :  li'ique,  or 

corporate,  0):  incorporate. — Jl'ir/.'.    j    /        .  '  "1.  i.  p.2ro. 

Also  aboute  the  same  tyme  he  [Kynge  stcplien]  founded 
the  abbey  of  Feuersham  in  Kent,  wiiere  he  nowe  corporally 
lestylii.—Pabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  233. 

They  prouided  mee  alwayea  of  a  strong  horse,  because  I 
was  very  corpulent  and  heauy ;  but  whether  he  ambled  a 
gentle  pace  or  no,  I  durst  not  m.ake  any  question. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

But  hee  [Hen.  VII.]  was  more  doubtfuU  of  the  raysing  of 
forces  to  resist  the  rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itselfc ;  for 
tliat  he  was  in  a  core  of  people,  whose  afl'ections  he  sus- 
pected.—-£3co«.  Hen.  VII.  p.  17. 

And  we  see  what  disputation  and  argument  the  alteration 
of  some  one  law  doth  cause  and  bring  forth,  how  much  more 
the  alteration  of  the  whole  corps  of  the  law  ? 

Id.  Union  of  England  Sr  Scotland. 
That  he  should 


Massiuger.   The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

First,  God  in  thee  a  lining  soule  inspires, 

Whose  glorious  beames  hath  made  thee  farre  more  bright, 

Than  is  the  sunne,  the  spring  afcorp'rall  light. 

Beaumont.  On  Ascension  Day. 
VHiile  she  so  many  strokes  lie<nps  in  excesse. 
That  fond  grosse  plxnnsic  quite  for  to  suppresse 
Of  the  souls  corporaVii/. 

More.  On  the  Sou!,  pf.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  29. 

VHience  may  be  guess'd  what  their  function  was  :  was  it 
to  go  a\)Out  circled  with  a  band  of  rooking  officials,  with 
cloak-bags  full  of  citations,  and  I  ;  ".'     -rv'dbya 

corpora//.// of  giiffin-like  promut.,  .,  :  ,  , .' 

Psellns  a  Christian,  sometinus  t  .t  i  -  i  (  ,;|inian)to 
Micliael  Parapinatius,  emperour  oi  tneet-e.  a  treat  observer 
of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds  they  are  coipuicull,  and  have 
aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortall,  live  and  dye7 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  40. 

Of  such  small  qualities  as  God  hath  endued  mee  withall, 
I  render  to  his  goodnes  my  most  humble  thankes,  intending 
with  all  my  witte  and  diligence  to  get  and  acquire  to  me 
such  notable  vertues  and  princely  qualities  as  you  haue 
alleaged  to  be  corporated  in  my  person. 


Stow.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1543. 
Of  this  we  tind  some  footsteps  in  our  law, 
:  Which  doth  her  root  from  God  and  nature  take  ; 

I       Ten  thousand  men  she  doth  together  draw, 

And  of  them  all  one  corporation  make. 
I  Davics.   Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  8. 

I  For  whose  corporature,  leneaments  of  body,  behaviour  of 
manners,  and  conditions  of  mind,  slie  must  trust  to  others, 
and  put  in  hazard  and  adventure,  whether  after  she  sliall 

^  like  them  or  not.— S/rype.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith,  App.  No.  4. 


i  any 


COR 

The  affections  being  more  gross  and  corporeous  (from 
thence  called  the  heels  of  the  soul)  and  so  easily  chainei 
and  fettered.— /faramoHrf.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  630. 

A  second  hindrance  w,as  the  grosseness  and  e.irtlimess  of 
their  fancy,  which  was  not  able  to  conceive  God 
thing  but  a  corporeous  substance. — Id.  lb.  p.  641 

Wien  I  consider  how  deeply  in  this  state  we  are  immersed 
in  the  body,  I  can  methinks  scarce  imagine,  that  presently 
upon  the  quitting  on't,  we  shall  be  stript  of  all  corporeity, 
for  this  would  be  such  a  jump  as  is  seldome  or  ever  made 
in  nature.— G/anri//.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  13 
Not  all 

]\Iinims  of  Nature ;  some  of  serpent  kinde 

Wond'rous  in  length  and  corpulence  involv'd 

Their  snakie  foulds,  and  added  wings. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i1i. 

Men  naturally  cannot  understand  any  thing  but  by  phan- 
tasms, and  those  still  mixing  in  the  contemplation  of  God, 
make  men  phansie  God  fieW  i>,\iis-with  matter  and  corpu- 
lency; and  the  mathematicks  are  a  necessary  means  to  help 
us  to  abstract  from  that.  I  would  to  God  we  had  some  such 
engine,  or  crane,  or  puUy  to  elevate  our  fancies,  to  make  it 
possible  to  think  any  thing  pleasure,  which  is  not  corpulent 
and  carnal.— //nmmond.  Wofks,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 


Dryden.  Cymon  fy  Iphiger.ia. 
But  the  most  absurd  pretence  of  this  kind  and  the  most 
opposite  to  the  doctrine  delivered,  is,  that  famous  miracle 
of  the  corporal  presence  in  the  eucharist ;  which  is  done  so 
much  in  the  dark,  that  nobody  ever  did  or  can  see  it,  either 
before  or  after  it  was  done,  or  even  while  it  is  doing;  no  not 
the  doer  himself,  as  loudly  as  he  may  boast  of  it. 

Atierbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

Lest  any  man  should  mistake  my  words,  and  think  th.nt  1 
mean,  that  altho'  Christ  be  not  corpoially  in  the  outuiuJ 
and  visible  signs,  yet  he  is  corporally  in  tlie  persons  tliat 
duly  receive  them  ;  this  is  to  advertise  the  reader,  tliat  I 
mean  no  such  thing.— Sharp,  vol.  vii,  Ser.  15. 

Poor  heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vital  heat  1 

Curs'd  be  the  hands  that  tore  "thee  from  thy  seat ! 

The  course  is  finish'd  which  thy  fates  decreed. 

And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison  freed. 

Dryden.  Theodore  S,- Honr/ia. 

The  first  poets  and  theologers  of  Greece  and  the  east  con- 
sidered the  generation  of  things,  as  ascribed  rather  to  a 
divine  cause,  but  the  Physici  to  natural  causes  subordinate 
to,  and  directed  still  by  a  divine;  except  some  corpnreatn's 
and  mechanics  who  vainly  pretend  to  make  a  world  without 
a  God.—Berkle;/.   Works.  Siris,  s.  259. 

[Spring  water]  seems  to  contain  in  it  besides  the  steams  of 
several  bodies  wandering  in  the  air,  which  may  be  suiiposed 
to  impregnate  it,  a  certain  spirituous  substance,  which  m.iy 
be  extracted  out  of  it,  and  is  by  some  mistaken  for  the  spirit 
of  |ihe  world  corporified.  upon  what  grounds,  and  with  what 
probability,  1  may  elsewhere,  perchance,  but  must  not  nox, 
discourse  to  you.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 

You'll  find  your  rhyming  kinsman  well  in  case, 

For  ever  fix'd  to  the  delicious  place. 

Tho'  not  like  I— with  corpulence  o'ergrown. 

For  he  has  twenty  cares,  and  I  but  one. 

Pitt.  Epistle  to  J.  Pitt,  Esq. 

And  therefore  almost  the  whole  musculous  flesh  of  the 
body  is  bestowed  upon  the  back,  and  serves  for  the  vibration 
of  the  tail,  the  heaviness  and  corpttlencij  of  the  water,  re- 
quiring a  great  force  to  divide  it. — Ray.  On  the  Cre*{i»n,  pt.  i. 

From  some  such  commotions  of  the  air  I  imagine  it  is, 
that  at  Grand  Cairo  the  plague  immediately  ce.nses  as  soon 
asthc  Nile  begins  to  overflow;  although  Mr.  Boyle  attributes 
it  to  nitrous  corpuscles. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  2.  Note  2. 

The  mechanical  or  corpuscular  philosophy,  though  per- 
adventure  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  world,  hath 
lain  buried  for  many  ages  in  contempt  and  oblivion  ;  till  it 
was  happily  restor'd  and  cultivated  anew  by  some  excellent 
wits  of  the  present  age. — Bentley,  Ser.  7. 

I  writ  [to  Pyrophihis]  some  kind  of  introduction  to  the 
principles  of  the  mechanical  philosophy,  by  expounding  to 
him  as  far  as  my  thoughts  and  experiments  enabled  me  to 
do,  in  a  few  words,  what,  according  to  the  corpv.scularinr. 
notions,  may  be  thought  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  qualities 
and  forms.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

But  we  cannot  so  certainly  and  positively  tell  what  kind 

of  spirituality  that  of  the  angels  is,  whether  it  be  void  of  all 

manner  of  corporeity,  as  modern  divine,  generally  hold,  or 

joined  with  some  certain  corporeity,  not  of  the  grosser  sort. 

Bp.  Bull.   The  Existence  of  Angels  and  their  Nature. 

For  truth,  the  greatest  of  intellectual  goods  is  the  produce 
of  undisturbed  reason  :  and  health,  the  greatest  of  the  or- 
poreal.  is  the  blooming  fruit  of  temperance  ;  and  yet  we  car. 
be  content  to  be  deprived  of  both,  for  the  sordid  pleasure  of 
a  riotous,  unmeaning  jollity. 

Warburton.    Works,  vol.  X.  Ser.  22. 

The  municipal  or  corporate  towns  in  Italy  were  governed 
by  magistrates  of  their  own.  who  probably  made  much  the 
same  sort  of  figure  in  their  rural  senate  as  our  burgesses  in 
theu-  town  hM.—Melmoth.  Cicero, b.  i.  let.  5.  N.  9. 


COB, 


They  heard  Jesus  use  a  word  in  their  vul»ar  idiom  which 
signilied  to  s;ee  cfrpnreallii ;  and  common  sense  led  them  to 
conclude  he  used  it  in  the  vulgar  meaning. 

IVarhurlon.  Occasional  Reflections,  pt.li.  Rem.  5. 

The  day  following  I  received  an  express  from  Pansa,  to 
attend  him  at  Bononia ;  but  in  my  way  thither,  being  in- 
formed of  his  death,  I  immediately  returned  back  to  join  my 
utile  corps.— Melmoth,  b.  xiv.  Let.  17. 

Some  labour  fasting,  or  hut  slightly  fed 
T.J  lull  the  grinding  stomach's  hungry  rage  : 
Where  nature  feeds  too  corpulent  a  frame 
'Tis  wisely  done. 

Jrmslrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  h.  iii. 

My  mother  conjured  me  to  make  my  escape  at  any  rate, 
which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might  easily  effect ;  as  for  herself, 
the  said,  her  age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of 
that  sort  impossible. 

Melmoth.  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  b.  vi.  Let.  20. 

COR-RADIA'TION.  Lat.  flaAVs ,-  Gr. 'Pa^- 
5oi,  a  rod ;  from  (laaa-av,  amputare,  abscindere, 
to  cut  off.      See  Radiant. 

A  union,  combination  or  convergence  of  rays. 

It  seemeth  that  the  impression  of  colour  is  so  weak,  as  It 
worketh  not  but  by  a  cone  of  direct  heames,  or  right  lines  ; 
whereof  the  basis  is  in  the  object,  and  the  verticall  point  in 
the  eie ;  so  as  there  is  a  corradiation  and  conjunction  of 
heames. — Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  277. 

Plato  attrihnteth  it  to  the  corradiation  or  conjunction  of 
light,  for  that  the  light  of  the  eyes  reacheth  a  good  way 
within  the  aire  of  like  nature,  and  the  light  likewise  issuing 
from  the  visible  bodies,  cuttetli  the  aire  between,  which  of 
itselfe  is  liquid  and  mutable,  and  so  extendeth  it  together 
with  that  fiery  power  of  the  eye,  and  this  is  it  which  is  called 
the  conjunct  light 

CORRE'CT,  V.  ^  Fr.  Corriaer ;  It.  Corrc 
Corre'ct,  (If//.  gere  ;    Sp.  Correyir  ;    Lat. 

Corre'ctable.  Corri'jere,  correctum  ;  (con, 

Corre'ction.  and  regp.re,  to  rule  or  order. ) 

Corre'ctioner.  To  make  or  fashion  ac- 

Corre'ctive,  adj.  I  cording,  or  conformable,  to 
Corre'ctive,  n.  [  rule  or  order ;  to  bring 
Corre'ctly.  within,  or  reduce  to,  rule 

Corre'ctness.  or   order  ;    to  reform ;    to 

Corre'ctor.  free  fron\ error,  from  faults; 

Corre'ctorv,  arf/'.      to  improve,  to  amend,  (sc.) 
Co'rrioible.         J  by  chastisement,  by  punish- 
ment ;   and  thus,  to  chastise,  to  punish. 

Chaucer  uses  corrige,  immediately  from  the  Fr. 
Corriger. 

Eschewe  thou  a  man  eretike  after  oon  and  the  secounde 
correccioun,  wilynge  that  he  that  is  such  a  nianer  is  sub- 
vertid  and  trespasith,  and  is  dampned  by  his  owue  doom. 

iriclif.  2  Tyt,;  c.  3. 
Any  man  myght  thinke  that  the  maners  of  shrewes  ben 
coriged  and  chastised  by  vengeaunce,   and  that   they  be 
brought  to  the  right  way  by  the  drede  of  tourment. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 


Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  \.62H. 
Then  had  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction. 

Id.    The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6904. 
Under  what  maner  therefore  should  I  now  submit  this 
bJoke  to  be  corrected  and  amended  of  them.whiche  can  suifer 
nothyng  to  bee  well. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  237. 

And  thus  (vnder  correction  bee  it  tolde) 
Hath  Gascoigne  gathered  in  his  garden  molde. 

Gascoigne.  Hearbes. 

And  of  Aristotel  it  is  named  in  Greke  Diorthotice,  which 

is  in  Englishe  corectiue. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.l. 

And  when  he  once  became  the  kinges  corrector  &  master, 
ye  rather  hys  king  k.  empror  (saith  the  te.\t)  by  her  meanes 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Winchestre  after  the  decease  of 
Elphegus. —  Bate.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

L  corector  to  a  printer  in  Paris,  after 
0  doe  good  to  the  church  of  Christ 
like  a  good  man,  hee  came  with  bookes  of  holie  Scripture 
into  France  and  dispersed  the  abroad  vnto  the  faithfull. 

Fox.  Table  of  French  Martyrs,  p.  822. 

Considering  therefore,  that  he  is  not  corrigible,   we  are 

driuen  to  the  verie  extremitie  of  the  lawe,  and  with  great 

heauinesse  of  heart  wee  now  proceede  to  the  publication  of 

the  sentence  deflnitiue,  against  him. 

III.  Martyrs.  The  Lord  Cobham's  Condemnation, 

In  answer  St.  Austin  himself  granted  that  those  among 
them,  who  sought  the  truth,  being  ready,  when  they  found 
It,  to  correct  their  error,  were  not  hereticks,  and  therefore 
BOtwithstanding  their  error,  might  be  saved. 

ChilUn^Korlh.  Bel.  ofProt.  pt.  i.  c.  7. 
VOL.  I. 
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Some  maintain,  that  the  coldness  and  windinesse  (easily 
correctable  with  spice)  is  recompensed  by  temperate  loose- 
ness, caused  by  the  moderate  drinking  thereof. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Gloucestershire. 

Hee  [Caligula]  could  not  forbeare  so  much  as  in  the  public 
theaters  and  shew  places,  but  that  he  would  both  fall  a 
singing  with  the  tragfedian  as  he  pronounced,  and  also 
counterfaite  and  openly  imitate  the  gesture  of  the  player,  as 
it  were  by  way  of  praise  or  correction. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  148. 

You  filthy  famish'd  correclicner,  it  you  be  not  swing'd,  I'le 
forsweare  halfe  Kirtles. 

Sliakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

If  it  tknowledge]  be  taken  without  the  true  correctire 
thereof,  (it)  hath  in  it  some  nature  of  malignity,  or  venome 
full  of  flatuous  symptomes.  This  antidote,  or  corrective 
spice,  the  mixture  whereof  tempers  knowledge  and  makes 
it  so  soveraigiie,  is  charity. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Things  odious  and  correctory  are  called  strictce  In  the  law, 
and  that  which  is  favourable  is  called  res  ampla,  because  as 
the  matter  of  that  is  to  be  made  as  little  as  it  may  be,  so 
the  matter  of  this  may  be  enlarged. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  h.iii.  c.  6. 

But  there  are  in  nature  some  things  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  vertue  and  vice  too:  some  things,  which  of  them- 
selves indeed  are  culpable,  but  yet  such  which  do  minister 
to  glorious  events,  and  such  which  as  they  are  not  easily 
corrigible,  so  they  are  not  safe  to  be  done  away. 

Id.  On  Repentance,  c.  8.  s.  8. 

"  I  here  send  you  a  few  observations  concerning  some 
plants,  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed  poisonous, 
which  if  truly  corrected  or  exactly  dosed,  may  perhaps  prove 
the  most  powerful  and  effectual  medicines  yet  known." 
Having  then  given  an  account  of  some  of  their  correctives, 
he  gives  the  following  examples. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

As  to  the  bishops,  though  some  of  them  were  learned  and 
conscientious,  yet  the  rest,  and  the  greater  part,  were  such 
that  there  could  be  no  good  discipline  exercised,  for  the  re- 
straint of  sin,  and  for  the  due  correction  of  sweating,  rioting, 
neglect  of  God's  word,  and  other  scandalous  vices. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  TI.  an.  1353. 

But  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 

Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 

That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  temper  keep, 

\ie  cannot  blame  indeed,  but  we  may  sleep. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

If  it  blows  a  happy  gale,  we  must  set  up  all  our  sails, 
though  in  so  doing  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  follow 
those  motions  where  our  natural  heat  is  more  powerful  than 
our  care  and  correctness. — Dryden.  On  Dufresnoy,  Note  60. 

You  see  fire,  life,  and  spirit  run  through  the  whole,  and 
at  the  same  time  correctness,  which  shows  he  is  used  to 
writing.— TaWer,  No.  91. 

Fifthly,  nor  can  they  (he  says)  be  assured  that  the  tran- 
scribers, and  printers,  and  correctors  of  the  press  have  care- 
fully and  faithfully  done  their  part,  in  transcribing  and 
printing  the  several  copies  and  translations  of  Scripture 
ati^ht.—Tillotson.  Rule  of  Faiih,  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

A  satyr  should  expose  nothing,  but  what  is  corrigible, 
and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  are,  and 
those  who  are  not,  the  proper  objects  of  H.— Spectator, 'iio.2f)9. 

'  It  was  his  manner  to  intennix  his  literaiy  pursuits  in 
such  sort  as  to  make  the  lighter  relieve  the  more  seriot'.s  ; 
and  those  again,  in  their  turn,  temper  and  correct  the  other. 

i  Warburton.  Life  by  Hurd. 

\  Along  with  much  evil,  there  is  some  good  in  monarchy 
'  itself;  and  some  corrective  to  its  evil  from  religion,  from 
laws,  from  manners,  from  opinions,  the  French  monarchy 
I  must  have  received.— £!(;7;c.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

I       CO'R-RELATE,  n.  ^       Lat.  Con,    and    past 

Correla'tiox.  I  part,   relatus ;    {i-e,   and 

Corre'lative,  adj.       \latus,  raised.) 

Corre'lative,  n.         I     For  the  particular  kind 

Corre'latively.         J  of    relation,    or  mutual 

and   reciprocal    relation    to   which   this   word   is 

applied,  see  especially  the  examples  from  Clarke 

and  Hume. 

This  conclusion  is  corelative  with  the  first  article  of  our 
faith,  I  heleeue  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  &c. 

State  Trials.  Protestation  of  John  Wiclif. 

For  the  signe  &  the  thinge  sismified  bee  correlatines,  one 
answering  the  tother  or  els  must  it  be  but  a  false  and  a  dys- 
symbling  signe  which  these  papistis  so  stoughtly  defende 
with  fyre  and  fagots.— /oj/i;.  E.vposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

■We  confess  the  name  [merit]  might  be  admitted,  if  taken 
in  the  large  and  luore  general  sense,  for  any  work  having 
relation  to  a  reward  to  follow  it :  or  whereby  a  reward  is 
qiiocunque  modo  obtained;  in  a  word,  as  the  correlate  in- 
different either  to  mercps  gratia:  or  justilice,  the  reward  of 
grace  or  of  justice.— il/edc.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  27. 

Spiritual  things  and  spiritual  men  are  correlatives,  and 
I  cannot  in  reason  be  divorced.— 5pe/»mii,  On  Tythes,  p,  141. 
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Our  Saviour  is  a  king  three  manner  of  wayes,  and  so  eor- 
relatively  hath  three  distinct  several  kingdoms. 

Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  Jonn,  XTiii.36. 

But,  that  any  thing  is,  and  that  there  is  a  real  reason  in 
nature  why  it  is,  rather  than  is  not ;  these  two  are  as  neces- 
sarylv  connected  as  any  two  correlates  whatever,  as  hi^ht 
and  depth,  Sec— Clarke.  On  the  Evidences.  Ans.  to  Sixth  Lei. 

Concubine  is,  no  doubt  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife; 
but  in  languages  where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have  not  a 
correlative  term,  these  people  are  not  so  apt  to  take  them  to 
be  so,  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation,  which  is 
between  correlatives,  which  seems  to  explain  one  another, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  exist,  but  together. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.25. 

For  giving  being  a  relative  action,  (and  so  requiring  a 
correlative  to  answer  it.)  Giving  on  one  part  transfers  no 
property  unless  there  be  an  accepting  on  the  other. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

It  is  an  universal  observation,  which  we  may  form  upon 
language,  that  where  two  relative  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any 
proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  con.sideration, 
there  are  always  correlative  terms  invented,  which  answer 

to  both  the  parts,  and  express  their  mutual  relation. 

Thus  man  and  woman,  master  and  servant,  father  and  son, 
prince  and  subject,  stranger  and  citizen,  are  correlative 
terms.— if «me.  Essay  11.  Note  10. 

Between  two  correlative  terms,  it  is  totally  indifferent  to 
the  meaning  which  of  the  two  correlations  is  expressed. 

Tooke.  Div.  of  Parley,  vol.  i.  c.  9.  Note. 

CORRE'PTION.  Lat.  Corripere,  reptum -. 
(con,  and  rapcre,  to  seize,  apprchendere,  and  met. 
reprehendere. ) 

Reprehension,  reproof,  chiding,  admonition. 

Meaning  that  all  contumacious  sinners,  that  upon  admo- 
nition and  ecclesiastical  correption,  refuse  to  repent,  are  to 
be  accounted  enemies  and  strangers  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel,  enemies  to  the  religion,  and  separate 
from  God,  and  given  over  to  a  reprobate  sence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  h.  iii.  c.  4. 


COR-RESPO'ND,  u. 

Correspo'ndent,  adj. 

Correspo'nde.nt,  n. 

Correspo'ndence. 

Correspo'ndency. 

Correspo'ndently. 

Correspo'nding. 

Correspo'nsive. 


Fr.  Correspondre  ,• 
Sp.  Corresponder ;  It. 
Correspondere ;  Lat. 
Co,  and  responderf , 
to  answer.  See  Re- 
spond and  Sponsor. 

To  correspond,  ge- 
nerally, is— 


To  answer  one  to  another ;  to  have  or  hold  an 
interchange,  or  intercourse,  in  answer  one  to 
another ;  to  be  or  act  in  answer  or  return  ;  to 
answer  or  be  answerable  to  ;  suitable,  or  agreeable 
to,  according  with  ;  and  thus, — to  suit,  to  fit,  to 
be  adapted  or  proportioned  to. 

Ye  will  now  so  acquit  your  self,  as  shall  correspond  to  the 
perfect  expectation,  and  firm  opinion  that  we  have  of  you. 
Burnet.  Records,  No.  2.  The  King  to  his  Ambassadors. 

Not  doubting  but  that  ye  will  now  above  all  other  things, 
look  vigilantly  hereunto,  and  so  acquit  yourself  in  the  same, 
as  it  may  well  appear  that  your  acts  shall  be  corresjjondeni 
to  our  firm  trust  and  expectation. — Id.  lb. 

Whose  maners  also  and  conuersation  being  correspondent 
to  the  same,  were  such  that  all  they  which  knewe  him,  re- 
puted, and  esteemed  him  to  bee  a  man  of  most  vertuoua 
disposition,  and  of  a  life  vnspotted. — Tyndall.  Life  by  Fox, 

Thirdly  these  kiges  shuld  geue  vnto  these  chosen  & 
lemed  men  their  new  names  cmrespbding  their  vertewa  and 
offices.— /oye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  f. 

Self-knowing,  and  from  thence 

Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heav'n. 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  x\\. 

There  placed  is 

Mischief's  old  Master  I  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corre:,pondent  cheeks. 

Crashaui.  Sospetto  d'Herode,  b.  t, 

He  holds 

That  correspondence,  there,  with  all  that  are 
Neere  about  Ca;sar,  as  no  thought  can  passe 
Without  his  knowledge.— .B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act.  iv. 

■S'pon  the  tombe  of  D.  John  Beckingale  sometime  Bishop 
of  Chichester  this  is  engrauen,  which  1  set  here  for  rare  cnr 
respondency  o{  ihe  Time.— Camden.  Remains.  Epitaphes. 

And  he  was  to  sanctifie  others  of  mankind,  and  this  he 
had  not  so  fitiv  and  correspondentli/  according  to  the  law  of 
nature  done,  had  not  both  they  and  he  been  all  of  one. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ill.  p.  56. 
S  I 
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Troyl.  ^  Cress.  Prol. 


Priam's  six-gated  city 

Darden  and  Timhia,  Hellas,  Chetas,  Troien, 
And  Antenoiiides  witli  massie  staples 
And  cnrrespnisiue  and  fullillinK  bolts 
Stirre  [sperr  ?]  vp  the  sonnes  of  Troy. 
Sftafciju 

Eich  object  must  be  fix'd  in  the  due  place, 
And  differinj  parts  have  corresponding  grace  : 
Till,  bv  a  curious  art  disposed  we  find 
One  perfect  whole  of  all  the  pieces  join'd. 

Dnjden.  The  Art  of  Poelry. 

1  the  original,  certain 
nth  the  correspondent 
I  the  Boole  of  Kinpis,  will  be  able  to  find  instances 
of  these  things,  and  very  often  also  to  see  plainly  how  and 
whence  they  happened. — Clark.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  14. 

The  correspnndenries  of  types  and  antitypes,  though  they 
are  not  themselves  proper  proofs  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine, 
yet  they  may  be  very  reasonable  confirmations  of  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  ;  of  the  uniform  view  of  Providence  under 
different  dispensations  ;  of  the  analogj',  harmony,  and  agree- 
ment between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. — Id.  lb. 


vithout  : 


The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesie,  of  clemency  do  at 
first  sight,  without  aid  of  any  discursive  reflection,  obtain 
approbation  and  applause  from  men  ;  and  correspondently 
uncharitable  dispositions  and  practices  (malignity,  harsh- 
ness, cruelty)  do  offend  the  mind  with  a  disgustful  resent- 
ment of  them.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 
. There  to  perform 

Their  various  motions,  corresponding  all  j 

To  one  harmonious  plan,  which  fablers  feign  ^ 

The  mystic  music  of  the  distant  spheres. 

Cooper.  The  Harmony  of  Music,  Poetry,  $c. 

You  accuse  me,  then,  of  being  a  negligent  correspondent  ; 
brt.  believe  me,  1  have  never  once  omitted  writing,  when-  j 
ever  any  of  your  family  gave  me  notice  that  a  courier  was  i 
setting  out  to  you.— Melmoth.  Cicero,  h.  xi.  Let.  26. 

general  apostolical  mission,  being  a  citizen  of 
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There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  spirits  ; 
and  they  he  of  three  intentions  i  refrigerant ;  corroborant ; 
and  aperient.  For  corroboration  and  cr~<---^""  •■""> 
such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality, 
cold.— .Bocon.  Kalurall  History,  §9Gl-2. 

Nay  what  shall  the  Scripture  itselfe  ?  Which  is  like  an 
apothecaries  shop,  wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infir- 
mities of  minde,  purgatives,  cordialls,  alteratives,  corrobo- 
ratives, lenitives,  S:c.— Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  2S0. 

Besides  its  medicinal  virtues,  it  [silphium]  was  a  won- 
derful corroborater  of  the  stomo,ch.— Evelyn.  Acetaria. 

And  this  sh.iU  suffice  for  an  example  of  the  errors  which 
are  brought  into  the  church,  from  the  entities  and  essences 
of  Aristotle  :  which  it  may  be  he  knew  to  be  false  philo- 
sophy ;  but  writ  it  as  a  thing  consonant  to  and  corrobora- 
tive to  their  religion  ;  and  fearing  the  fate  of  Socrates. 

Hobbs.  Leviathan,  pt.  iv.  c,  46. 

Tlie  .ihsence  of  such  assurances  [of  innocence]  at  a  time 
when  a  person  is  laying  his  heart  open  to  his  friends,  and 
professedly  shewing  them  where  the  strength  of  his  defence 
muit  lie,  is  undeniably  a  coi-ro4ora(»nii  evidence,  and  a  very 
strong  one,  of  his  own  consciousness  that  the  accusation 
against  him  is  true. 

Iloadly.  Letters  signed  Briianmciis,  Let.  32. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  make  appear :  1st,  that  wit  and 
humour  are  corroliorative  of  religion,  and  promotive  to  true 
{nith.—Shaftcsbiirii.  Characteristics,  vol.  iii.  Misc.  2. 

Joy  amidst  ills  corroborates,  exalts  ; 

'Tis  joy  and  conquest ;  joy  and  virtue  too. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

ILaving  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  them- 
selves, aiid  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what 
corroboration  ca,n  be  gained  from  other  testimony. 

Johnson.  Gen.  Obs.  on  Stiakspeare's  Plays. 


Ha 


peculiar  state,  and  being  bound  up  in  a  considerable  de 
grce  by  its  public  will,  I  should  think  it  at  least  improper 
and  irregular  for  me  to  open  a  formal  publick  correspondence 
with  the  actual  government  of  a  foreign  nation,  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  government  under  which  I  live. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

I  make  bold  to  tell  him,  that  a  similitude  and  corre- 
spondcnci/  between  the  event  and  the  transaction  which 
prefi<;ured  it,  is  not  enough  to  shew  this  dependency,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  unbelievers. 

Warburton.  Tlie  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  Note  K. 


CORKO'DE,  r. 

Corro'dent,  n. 
Corro'dute,  v. 
Corro'diele. 
corro'sible. 

CoRROSmi'LITY. 
CORRO'SIBLENESS. 
CORRO'SIVE,  V. 
CORRO'SIVE,  adj. 

corro'sive,  71. 
Cork'osively. 
corro'siveness. 

CORRO'SION,  n. 


Ft.  Corroder;  It.  Cot- 
rodere  ;  Sp.  Corroer  ,•  Lat. 
Corrod-ere,{con,s.\iArodere, 
to  gnaw.) 

To  gnaw,  or  eat  into  ; 
to  prey  upon,  wear  away, 
consume  or  waste  away, 
by  gnawing,  fretting,  or 
eating. 

Corrosive  appears  to 
have  been  strangely  cor- 
rupted by  our  old  writers : 
corsie,  corosie,  corsive,  cora- 


CORRI'VAL.     See  Corival. 


stve,  corraswe,  corrosive. 

Now  he  that  goeth  about  to  quiet  his  consciece,  and  to 
iustifie  him  selfe  with  the  law :  dolh  but  heale  hys  woundes 
CO'RRIVATE,  f.  )         Lat.   Con,    and   rh-us  ;     with  freatyng  coiosm.— Vi/nda^;.  "Vte,  p.  lO. 
Corriva'tion.            f  Gr.  'Pe-eii',   to  flow.                      The  law  driueth  out  the  disease,  and  maketh  it  appeare. 
To  flow  or  cause  to  flow  together ;  to  conflow,     and  is  a  sharpe  salue,  and  a  frcatyng  ' 


(qv.) 

rare  devises  to  corrivate  waters. 

276. 

Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the  low  coun 
tries  on  this  behalfe.  in  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  territory  of 
Padua,  in  France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  about  rorri- 
valwns  of  waters  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to 
drean  fennes,  bogges,  and  moores. 

Id.  lb.  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  p.  57. 


Tor  so  he  might  procure 

wealepublick  by  his  paine  : 
It  was  no  corsie  to  this  knight 


-Id.  lb. 


Turbervilte.  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  Jolm  Tregomcell. 
Vote  you  not  why  1  corrosyue  style, 

is  corsey  to  the  eye.        Brant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  4. 
statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 
'he  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad. 

Donne.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 


Fr.  Corrohorer  ; 
Sp.  Corroborar ;  It. 
Cvrrohorare ;  Lat. 
'  Corroborare.  (con, 
and  robur,  strength. ) 
To  strengthen,  to 


COR-RO'BORATE, 

Corro'rorate,  adj. 

CoRRO'nORANT,  adj. 

Corrorora'tion. 

Corro'borative,  n. 

Corro'borative,  adj. 
confirm,  to  establish  ;  to  make  strong,  firm,  stable, 
or  steadfast.  i 

Then  Barnes  answered,  I  spake  nothing  but  the  truth  out 

of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  my  cocience,  and  according 

to  the  olde  doctours;  and  then  he  deliuered  him  vi.  sheetes 

of  paper  written,  to  confirme  and  corroborate  his  savinges. 

Barnes.   Worl:s.   Life,  p.  3. 

This,  with  all  other  such  matter  as  may  serve  to  the  pur- 
pose, ye  shall  extend  as  well  as  ye  can,  and  by  that  meanes 
get  and  attain  as  much  to  your  purpose  for  the  corrrt6ora(io7i 
and  surety  of  all  things  to'he  done  here  as  is  possible. 

Burnet.  Rec.  b.  ii.  No.  23.  Dispatch  to  the  Cardinal. 


A  decoction  thereof  doth  corroborat  any  member  or  part 
of  the  bodie  which  groweth  to  bee  sencelesse  or  benummed, 
if  the  same  be  fomented  therewith. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  4. 

And  therefore  as  Machiavel  well  noteth  (though  in  an  ill- 
favoured  instance)  there  is  no  trusting  to  the  force  of  nature, 
nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  e.\cept  it  be  corroborate  by 
ca$iom.— Bacon.  £ss.  Of  Custom  and  Education. 


Those  evil  lucks  in  numbers  many  are. 
That  to  thy  footsteps  do  themselves  apply; 
And  still  thy  conscience  corrosiv'd  with  grief, 
Thou  but  pursu'st  thyself,  both  robb'd  and  thief. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars. 
And  more  than  all  the  rest,  this  griev'd  him  chief, 
And  to  his  heart  a  corsire  was  eternal], 
To  think  that  Avarice  should  her  entice, 
Vpon  her  chastity  to  set  a  price. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xliii.  b.  83. 

—  The  soft  delicious  air 

To  heal  the  scarr  of  these  corrosive  fires 
Shall  breathe  her  balme.— Jl/iZ/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
The  physick  of  the  good  Samaritan  in  the  Gospel,  wherein 
here  was  a  corrodent  and  a  lenient  compunction,  and  con- 
solation.—Bp.  of  London.  Vine  Palatine,  (1614,)  p.  17. 

thereof;  so corro- 
in  the  hoof  of  a 


-Bp.  of  London. 
Styx  is  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  who.se 
hat  they  presently  kill  whatsoever  drii 
ny  that  they 


Chris 


Notes,  p.  95. 


that 


mule.— 5«nrfi^ 

And  this  is  that  the  chymists  mainly  d 
attempt  of  their  anrum  pntabite :  that  is,  ( 
indigestible  substance  into  such  a  form  as  may  not^  be 
ejected  by  siege,  but  enter  the  cavities,  and  less  accessible 
parts  of  the  body,  without  corrosion. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

How  much  cnrrosire  salts  may  dulcify  themselves  by  cor- 
roding some  bodies,  you  may  easily  try,  by  pouring  distilled 
vinegar,  or  moderate  spirit  of  vitriol,  upon  a  competent 
proportion  of  corals,  or  crabs'  eyes,  or  pearls. 

Boyle.  ICorAs,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 


COR 

The  second  qualification  of  a  corrodible  body  is,  that  )U 
consistent  corpuscles  be  of  such  a  bulk  and  solidity,  as  doefl 
not  render  them  incapaljle  of  being  disjoined  by  the  action 
of  the  insinuating  corpuscles  of  the  menstruum. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  331 

Salad-oil  is  generally  reputed  to  consist  of  fat  and  unctious 

particles,  and  therefore  to  be  a  greater  resister  of  corrosion. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

Corrosibitily  being  the  quality,  that  answers  corrosivenest, 
he  that  has  taken  notice  of  the  advertisement  1  formerly 
gave  about  the  use  of  the  term  corrosiveness,  in  these  notes, 
may  easily  judge  in  what  sense  I  employ  the  name  of  the 
other  quality.— /rf.  lb. 

Though  at  first  it  tasted  somewhat  corrosively  (perhaps 
because  the  proportion  betwixt  the  nitrous  spirit  and  the 
pot-ashes  was  not  duly  observed)  yet  after  it  had  a  while 
remained  upon  the  tongue,  the  taste  of  it  much  emulated 
that  of  saltpetre.— W.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

I  presume  to  employ  corrosiveness  in  a  greater  latitude,  so 
as  to  make  it  almost  equivalent  to  the  soiutive  power  of 
liquors,  referring  other  menstruums  to  those,  that  are  cor- 
rosive or  freting,  (though  not  always  as  to  the  most  proper, 
yet)  as  to  the  principal  and  best-known  species. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  It.  p.  Sit. 

I  have  seen  men  between  twenty  and  thirty,  whose  fore 
teeth  have  been  consumed  almost  down  to  the  gums,  though 
no  two  of  them  were  exactly  of  the  same  length  and  thick- 
ness, but  irregularly  corroded  like  iron  by  rust. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Though  it  [peevishness]  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of 
outrage,  nor  bursts  into  clamour,  turbulence,  and  bloodshed, 
it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion,  and  small  injuriej 
incessantly  repeated. — Rambler,  No.  74. 

The  rough  file  grates;  yet  useful  is  its  touch, 

As  sharp  corrosives  to  the  schirrous  flesh. 

Or  to  the  stubborn  temper,  keen  rebuke. 

Jago.  Edge-Hill,  b.  iii. 

CO'RRUGATE,  r.  A        Fr.    CornycMon  ;    a 

Co'rrugate,  adj.  >  wrinkling  or  furrowing 

Corruoa'tion.  j    of  the  skin,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Lat.  Cornigare,  (con,  and   rvgare,  from   ruga,  a 

wrinkle;)  which  Vossius   thinks   is   from  'Pu-eii/, 

epv-fiv,  trahere  ;   for  ruga  is  nothing  more  than 

the  skin  contracted  into  wrinkles  or  furrows. 

To  wrinkle  or  furrow ;  to  draw  or  contract  into 
wrinkles  or  furrows. 

Cockcram  has,"  Cornif/e, — to  frown,  to  vvrinkle." 

The  cramp  (no  doubt)  commeth  of  the   contraction  of 

sinews ,  which  is  manifest  in  tliat  it  commeth  either  by  cold, 

ordrinesse;  as  after  consumptions,  and  long  agues;  for  cold 

and  drinesse  do  (both  of  them)  contract  and  corrugate. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  964. 
And  this  rising  of  it  is  also  further'd  by  the  wrinkling  up 
and  sliortning  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  ;  which  still 
returns  into  its  natural  corriigalion.  as  the  masse  of  liquid 
meat  leavs  soaking  il.—Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  34. 
Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend; 
Push  out  its  corrugate,  expansive  make. 
Which,  ere  long,  more  than  planets  shall  embrace. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 
The  full  lips,  the  rough  tongue,  the  corrugated  cartila- 
ginous palate,  the  broad  cutting  teeth  of  the  ox,  ihe  deer, 
the  horse,  and  the  sheep,  qualify  this  tribe  for  browiing 
upon  their  pasture.— Poic;/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

COR-RU'PT,  I'.  ^  Fr.  Corrompre :  It.  Cor- 
Corrv'ft,  adj.  rompere  ;     Sp.    Corrompir ; 

Corru'pter,  or  Old  Eng.  Corrump ,-    Lat. 

CoRRi;'PTOR.  Corrumpere,  ruptum,   (con, 

CoRRu'pTFC'L.  and   rump-ere,  to   break;) 

CoRRi''PTiBLE.  to  break  or  destroy.     Cor- 

CoRRi-pTiBi'LiTY.  rupt,  from  the  past  part — 
CoRRt'PTiBLY.  >  To  dcstroy,  (sc. )  the 
CoRRii'pTiNG,  n.  soundness,  the  integrity, 
CoRRu'pTioN.  the  purity;  to  deprave,  to 

CoRRt-'PTivE,  adj.  vitiate,  to  spoil,  to  putrify; 
CoRRr'PTEESs.  be,  or  cause  to  be  or  be- 

CoRRi'PTLY.  come,  putrid  or  rotten,  to 

Corrl'ptress.  rot;  (met.)— 

CoRRi'pTRicE.  )  To  destroy  or  deprave, 
or  vitiate,  (sc.)  soundness  of  mind,  purity  of 
heart ;  to  beguile,  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  beguiled, 
wicked  or  vicious. 

Wiclif  and  Chaucer  write  Corrump,  immediately 
from  the  French. 
To  distrie  hem  that  corrumpiden  the  erthe. 

Wiclif.  Apocalipa.  c.  11. 
But  these  men  blasfemen  whateuer  thingis  thei  knowen 
not.  for  whateuer  thingis  thei  knowe  kyndeli  as  doiimbe 
beeslis  in  these  thei  ben  corrupt. — Id.  First  Ep.  Judas,  c.  1. 
But  these  speake  euil  of  those  thinges  which  they  know 
not:  and  what  thyng  they  know  naturally :  asbeastes  whyche 
are  wythout  reaso,  in  tho  thinges  thei  corrupt  the  seines. 

Bible,liSl   lb. 


con 

For  it  bihcueth  Ulls  corruptible  thin?  to  clothe  uncorupHon, 
and  tliis  deertli  thing  lo  put  awei  undeedliness. 

inctif.  1  Corinthians,  c.  15. 

For  thys  corruptybU  must  put  on  incorniptlbilyle:  and 
thys  mortall  must  putte  on  immortalyte.— £i4te,  1551.  Ih. 

For  he  that  sowith  in  his  fleisch,  of  the  Heisch  he  schal 
repe  coruplinuv.  but  he  that  sowith  it  in  the  spyiyt,  of  the 
spyryt  he  schal  repe  euerlastj  nge  lyf. —  Wiclif.  Gal.  c.  6. 

He  that  soweth  in  his  fleshe,  shall  of  the  flesh  reepe  cor- 
ruplion.  But  he  that  soweth  in  the  spirite,  shall  of  the 
spirite  reepe  life  euerlastynge.— fii6/f,  1551.  lb. 

The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 

Corrumpetk.  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft, 

That  nevther  veine-blood,  ne  ventousing, 

Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 

Chaucer.  The  Knijhles  Tale,  T.  2<49. 

For  nature  hath  not  taken  his  beginning 

Of  no  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing, 

But  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable, 

Descending  so,  til  it  be  corrumpable.~Id.  lb.  v.  301.'. 

I,13S. 

The  pipes  of  his  longes  gan  to  swell, 
And  every  lacerte  in  his  brest  adoun 
Is  shent  with  venime  and  corrH/)(ioa«. 

Jd.  The  Kiiiyhles  Tale,  v.  2ij6. 

For  the  elementes  hen  seruisahle 

Toman:  and  ofte  of  accidence, 

As  men  maie  see  the  experience, 

Thei  ben  corrupt  by  sondrie  weye.— Goicer.   Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Nay  that  is  not  faith,  but  rather  a  folish  blind  opinion 
tprin'ging  of  their  ow.ie  corrnpl  nature,  and  is  not  giue  them 
of  the  spirite  of  God,  but  rather  the  spinte  of  the  demll. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  379. 

She  should  haue  bene  broght  into  an  high  mountaine,  & 
there  throne  down  headloges,  her  corrupiour  bemg  bi- 
headed.— -Ba/e.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

As  though  all  the  false  religion  that  ever  was  amonge  the 
heathen,  was  not  a  corrupting  &  deprauation  of  the  true 
religio  of  God.— Ca/««ne.  Foure  Godlije  Sermons,  Ser.  I. 

Alas !  Master  Pole,  what  lack  of  learning  S:  prudence  was 
this,  so  corruptly  to  judg  the  matter ;  without  al  respect  of 
time  &  person,  so  foolishly  it  to  handle? 

Strype.  Bee.  No.  8.  Slarhy  to  Pole. 
Hi:;h(  Lopez  he,  that  was  for  physick's  skill, 
Highly  respected  in  the  princes  grace. 
Corrupted  was  her  loued  life  to  spill. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  858. 

No,  doubtless ;  for  the  mind  can  backward  cast 

Upon  herself,  her  understanding's  light; 
But  she  is  so  corrupt,  and  so  defac'd 

As  her  own  image  doth  herself  affright. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Introd. 

They  knew  them  to  he  the  main  corruptors  at  the  king's 
elbow;  they  knew  the  king  to  have  been  always  their  most 
attentive  scholar  and  imitator,  and  of  a  child  to  have  suck'd 
from  them  and  their  closet-work  all  the  impotent  principles 
of  tyranny  and  superstition.— Tl/i^ton.  Ans.  ioEitcon  Basilike. 

Yet  c-^'  '  not  my  lone  haue  nathemore  ; 
For.  she  II;  tnrce  is  still  from  me  detayned. 
And  with  corruptfull  bribes  is  to  untruth  mistrayned. 

Spenssr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  II. 
Ne  dare  looke  up  with  corruptible  eve. 
On  the  dread  face  of  that  great  DEITIE. 

Spenser.  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beautie. 
Hen.  It  is  too  late,  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd,  corruptibly. — Skatces.  King  Joftn,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 

But  besides  their  innumerable  cnrrvpiings  of  the  fathers' 
■writings  ;  their  thrusting  in  that  which  was  spurious,  and 
like  Pharaoh.  kilHn?  the  legitimate  sons  of  Israel,  though 
in  this,  Sec— Bp. Taylor.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  c.l.  s.l. 


The  enducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction,  is  a  subject 
of  3  very  universal  enquiry  :  fur  corruption  is  a  reciprocal! 
t"  generation:  and  they  two,  are  as  natures  two  terms  or 
boundaries  ;  and  the  guides  to  life  and  death. 

Bacon.  Natutat  History,  §  328. 

Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and  changeth  manifestly, 
■without  manifest  cause,  giveth  suspicion  of  corruption. 

Id.  Ess.  Of  Great  Place. 

"Which  is  BO  far  from  being  verefied  of  animals  in  their 
eorrupiive  mutations  into  plants,  that  they  maintain  rot 
their  similitude  in  their  nearer  translation  into  animals. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

In  good  sooth,  this  is  no  trtie  dealing.  No  maruell  it  is 
that  you  haue  not  sette  downe  my  booke,  seeing  you  deale 
thus  corruptely  ■with  it.— Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  89. 

And  considering  thus  with  myselfe  that  the  end  ofala^wfull 
and  righteous  government,  is  the  profit  and  welfare  of  obe- 
dient subjects,  I  have  beene  evermore,  as  ye  know,  inclined 
to  peece  and  quietnesse,  banishing  from  mine  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings all  licentious  libertie,  the  corrupirice  of  states,  and 


COR 

He  ffato  the  Elder]  procured  in  the  senate,  that  Car- 
neades  the  Academic,  and  Diogenes  the  Sloic,  embassadors 
from  Athens,  should  immediately  be  dismiss'd,  tliat  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  youth. — Bentlcy.  Free-tldnking. 

Want  of  exercise  is  a  great  prejudice  to  their  health,  and 
a  con  upter  of  their  minds,  by  raising  vapours  and  melan- 
choly, that  fills  many  with  dark  thouglits,  rendering  reli- 
gion, which  affords  the  truest  joy,  a  burthen  to  them,  and 
making  them  even  a  burtlien  to  themselves. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  Conclusion. 

Or  (darker  prospect !  scarce  one  gleam  behind 
Disclosing)  should  the  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathe  from  the  city  to  the  furthest  hut, 
That  sits  serene  within  the  forest  shade. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

Then  with  the  spoil 

Of  cassia,  cynamon,  and  stems  of  nard, 

(For  softness  strew'd  beneath)  his  funeral  bed  is  rear'd  : 

The  borders  with  corruplless  myrrh  are  crown'd. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xv. 

A  reward,  which  nothing  but  that  necessity  which  the  con- 
sumption of  my  little  estate  in  these  wild  pursuits  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throwing  back  in  the 
face  of  my  corruptor. — Rambler,  No.  28. 

They  systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race  (for 
some  time  a  growing  nuisance  amongst  you)  a  set  of  pert 
petulant  literators,  to  whom  instead  of  their  proper,  but 
severe,  unostentatious  duties,  they  assign  the  brilliant  part 
of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  of  gay,  young,  military  sparks, 
and  danglers  at  toilets. 

Burke.  To  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

That  the  frequency  of  elections  proposed  by  this  hill  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  power  and  consideration  of  the 
electors,  not  lessen  corruptibility,  I  do  most  readily  allow  ; 
so  far  it  is  desirable.— /rf.  Duration  of  Parliaments. 


CO'R,SAIR.      "  Ft.  Corsaire  or 
courser,   a  rover,   a  pyrate,   a  sea-thief,"    (Cot- 
grave.) 

A  course  not  without  danger,  as  well  in  respect  of  the 
Turks'  corsaires,  as  likewise  smallness  of  the  vessels  pre- 
par'd  for  transport  of  passengers. 

B^liquice  WottoniancE,  p.  G52. 

Long  mourn'd  his  band,  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 

And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride: 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  ; 

He  left  a  corsair's  name  to  other  times, 

Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes. 

Ld.  Byron.  Corsair,  c.  3.  8.24. 


manners  ^oVa.— Holland,  A. 
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CORSE,  n.     ^       Or  Corps,  (qv.) 

Co'rselet,  r.    >      a  body,  a  mere  body  ;  i.  e. 

Co'rselet,  n.  J  a  lifeless,'  a  dead  body  or  car- 
cass. 

Corselet,— to  cover  the  body. 

For  Corse-present,  see  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

That  ye  sayd  ii.  deed  corses  were  drawe  downe  the  steyers 
without  pytie,  and  layed  in  ye  court  tliat  all  men  myght 
heholde  that  myserable  spectacle.— Fabyan.  K.John,  an.  8. 

The  20.  day  we  manned  our  fine  boats,  and  also  a  great 
boat  of  the  Frenchmen's  with  our  men  and  the  admirals.  12 
of  tliem  in  their  murrains  and  corsMs,  and  the  rest  all  well 
appoynted. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  39. 

Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  haue  attonce  deuour'  her  tender  corse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

I  Qu.  The  more  proclaiming 
Our  suit  shall  be  neglected,  when  her  arms, 
Able  to  knock  Jove  from  a  synod,  shall 
By  warranting  moon-light  corslet  thee. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Oh,  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  behold  the  tent  of  Timoleon 
the  general,  how  they  environed  it  all  about  with  heaps  of 
spoiles  of  every  sort :  among  which  there  were  a  thousand 
brave  corcelels  gilt  and  graven  with  marvellous  curious 
works,  and  they  brought  thither  with  them  also  ten  thou- 
sand targets. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  233. 

From  his  void  embrace. 

Mysterious  heaven  I  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
A  blacken'd  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
He  said,  and  pois'd  in  air  the  javelin  sent, 
Through  Paris'  ."ihield  the  forceful  weapon  ■went. 
His  corselet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And,  glancing  downward,  near  his  flank  descends. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

It  was  anciently  usual  in  this  kingdom  to  bring  the  mor- 
tuary to  church  along  with  the  corpse,  when  it  came  to  be 
buried  ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  corse-pr&sent ;  a 
term  which  bespeaks  it  to  have  been  once  a  voluntary 
donation.— .B;flcA:«(one.  Commentaries,  vol.  it.  p.  425. 
427 
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CO'RSNED.  "  A.S.  Corsned ;  ofTa  execMfa, 
alias,  judicialis ;  from  Cor.t,  (curse,)  execratio,  ma- 
ledictio,  and  sned  vel  snid,  offa,  bolus.  A  piece 
of  bread,  first  by  the  priest  execrated,  and  then 
offered  to  the  suspected,  puilty  person,  to  be 
swallowed  in  a  way  of  purgation,"  (  Somner.)  But 
this  bread  was  also  called  Ned-hread,  i.  e.  need- 
bread ;  the  bread  which  it  was  needful  for  the 
suspected  person  to  take,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  take.  The  form  of  the  E.rorcisnms  may  be  seen 
in  Spelman's  Gtossarittm,  p.  439. 

Another  species  of  purgation,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
former,  but  probably  sprung  from  a  presumptuous  abuse  of 
revelation  in  the  ages  of  dark  superstition,  was  the  corsjied 
or  morsel  of  execration  r  being  a  piece  of  cheese  or  bread,  of 
about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which  was  consecrated  with  a 
form  of  exorcism ;  desiring  of  the  Almighty  that  it  might 
cause  convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no  passage  if  the 
man  was  really  guilty;  but  might  turn  to  health  and 
nourishment,  if  he  was  innocent. 

Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  345. 

CO'RTEX.    ^        Lat.  Corto,   ex  corhim  et 

C'o'rtical.        \  tego ;   quia  quasi  coriiim  tegot ; 

Co'rticated.  J  because  it  covers  like  a  hide. 
See  Vossius. 

The  bark  or  rind,  the  outward  covering,  (the 
cork,  qv.) 

It  being  necessary  for  them  that  they  he  furnished  not 
only  with  what  preparations  were  required  in  the  other,  but 
also  with  a  special  liardiness  of  enduring  to  see  the  cortex  of 
the  Mosaick  letter,  as  it  were  to  break  in  pieces,  to  render 
up  this  recondite  kernal  for  them  to  feed  upon. 

More.  Philosophic  Cabbala,  App.  c.  6. 

Much  after  the  same  manner,  as  they  have  been  observed, 
in  the  cortical  and  medullary  parts  of  the  brain. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  h.  i.  c.  5. 

AVhich  [the  salamander]  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  a  quadruped 

corticated  and  depilous,  that  is,  without  wool,  fur  or  hair. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

This  tree  grows  on  the  tops  of  hills,  as  well  as  in  valleys; 

its  hard  cortical  part  makes  very  durable  laths  for  houses. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv.  v.  523.  Note. 

CO'RVEN.     See  Carve. 

CO'RVORANT.  The  Corr)wrant,  (qv.)  so 
called.      Corfus  marinns. 

We  know  that  the  otter,  the  corvorant,  and  the  grebes, 
soon  perish,  if  caught  imder  ice,  or  entangled  in  nets. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Swallows. 

And  the  two  last  also  frequent  the  sound.  They  are  of 
the  common  sorts  ;  the  shags  being  our  corvorant  or  water- 
crow. — Cooke.   Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

CO'RUSCATE,  V.  \  La.t.Conisc(irc,afum,to 
Co'ruscant,  adj.  >  glitter.  Martinius  thinks 
Corusca'tion.  J  from  Gr.  Kopvs,  galea,  a 

helmet,  quos  splendida  orat. 

To  glitter,  to  flash,  dart,  throw  forth  or  emit, 

rays  or  sparks  of  light. 

His  praises  are  like  those  coruscant  beams 

Which  Phoebus  on  high  rocks  of  cristal  streames. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  49. 

That  if  burning-glasses  could  be  brought  to  great  strength, 
(as  they  talk  generally  of  burning-glasses  that  are  able  to 
burn  a  navy,)  the  percussion  of  the  air  alone,  by  such  a 
burning-glass,  would  make  no  noise  ;  no  more  than  is  found 
in  coruscations,  and  lightnings  without  thunders. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  121. 

As  flaming  fire  was  more  coruscating  and  enlightening 
than  any  other  matter,  they  invented  lamps  to  hang  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  rich,  which  would  burn  perpetually. 

Greenhill.  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  331. 

But  if  I  did  press  hard  upon  it  with  my  finger,  at  the  very 
instant  that  I  drew  it  briskly  off,  it  would  disclose  a  very 
vivid,  but  exceeding  short  livid  splendor,  not  to  call  it  alittla 
coruscation.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  798. 

Should  any  man  pursue  his  acquaintances  to  their  re- 
treats, he  would  find  few  of  them  listening  to  Philomel, 
loitering  in  woods,  or  plucking  daisies,  catching  the  healthy 
gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching  the  gentle  coruscations  of 
declining  day.— Rambler,  No.  135. 

COSCI'NOMANCY.        Gr.   Kocrmvo-na^Tis ; 
"  She   who   tells   fortunes   with    the    sieve    and 
shears,"     Fawkes,  (  Theocritus,  Id.  iii. )  from  Kocr- 
Kivov,  a  sieve,  and  ixavns,  a  diviner. 
See  the  quotation. 

And  that  ordinary  way  of  divination,  which  they  call  cos- 
kinomancy,  or  finding  who  stole  or  spoiled  this  or  that  thing 
by  the  sieve  and  shears,  Pictorius  'Vigillantts  professeth  he 
made  use  of  thrice,  and  it  was  with  success. 

More.  Antidote  aminsi  Aththm,  b.ii.  c.  2, 
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COSME'TICK.  udj.  "\       Gr.  Koanos,  ornatus,  ' 

Cosme'tuk,  n.  Vadornod.  Gr.  Ko<r//7)Tr)s; 

Cosme'tical.  j  Lat.  Cosm(?te,( which  in 

Juvenal,  vi.  477,   is  rendered  by  Holliday,  "  The  | 
tiring  maids.")  I 

That  which  can  or  may,  that  which  is  used  to, 
adorn,  deck,  beautify.  | 

Evelyn  {Fop.  Diet.)  says, — here  used  for  any 
effeminate  ornament.  Also,  artificial  complexions 
and  perfumes.  I 

The  learned  Vossius  says,  his  barber  us'd  to  comb  his  head 
in  lambicks.  And  indeed  in  all  ages,  one  of  this  useful 
profession,  this  order  of  cosmctick  philosophers,  has  been  I 
celebrated  by  the  most  eminent  hands.— rn«er,  No.  34.         I 

No  better  cosmelicks  than  a  severe  temperance  and  purity, 
a  real  and  unaffected  modesty  and  humility,  a  gracious 
temper  and  calmness  of  spirit,  a  sincere  and  universal  cha- 
rity. No  true  beauty  without  the  signatures  of  these  graces 
in  the  very  countenance.— fiai/.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Sir,  may  I  he  so  happy  as  to  see  again  some  lines  from 

vour  hands,  to  continue  or  rather  begin  a  correspondence,  as 

to  the  cosmetical  (but  to  my  aims  truly  vital)  parts  of  it.        i 

Boyle.  Works,  ^a\     '   -    "     "  —  ""  "  —    ""' 


.  77.  From  Hartwdl, 


I  was  never  permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  passed  through 
the  cosmelick  discipline,  part  of  which  was  a  regular  lustra- 
tion performed  with  bean-dower  water  and  May-dews. 

Rambler,  No.  130. 
This  oil  [of  the  cashew]  is  used  as  a  cosmelick  by  the  la- 
dies to  remove  freckles  and  sun-burning:  but  the  pain  they 
necessarily  suffer  makes  its  use  not  very  frequent.  ( 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  Note  on  v.  137. 


adj. 


Gr.Koff/io?,  the  world. 
See  the  quotation  from 
Holland's  Plimj. 

Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  world. 

Cosmorjony ;  Gr.Kotr- 
S-/UOI,  and  fd/iaSai,  gigni, 
n  .sci,  to  beget. 

The  generation,  pro- 
duction, creation  of  the 
world. 

Cosniographj  ;  Gr. 
Koff^os,  and  tpcKpetv,  to 


of  orna- 


CO'SMICAL,  adj. 

CO'SMICALLV. 

Cosmo'gonv. 

Cosmo'gonist. 

Cosmo'grapher. 

Cosmogra'phical. 

Cosmogra'phically. 

Cosmo'graphy. 

Cosmo'latrv 

Cosmo'locist. 

Cosmopla'stic 

cosmo'polite. 

Cosmopoli'tical. 
write,  to  describe. 

A  description  of  the  world. 

Cudworth  coins  the  compound  Cosmolatnj,  to 
denote — world-idolatry. 

For,  the  world,  which  the  Greekes  by  the 
ment,  called  Ko<r/iot,  wee  for  the  perfect 
solute  elevancie  thereof,  have  tearmed  Mund 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  ] 

First,  your  lordship  knoweth  that  the  cosmographers  haue 

diuided  the  earth  by  360  degrees  of  latitude,  and  as  many  in 

longitude,  vnder  the  which  is  comprehended  all  the  roundnes 

of  the  earth.— i/acWuy/.  roi/ajcs,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  ( 

I  and  my  partener  haue  one  thousand  foure  hundred 
duckets  that  ne  emploved  in  the  sayde  fleete,  principally  for 
that  two  English  men  'friends  of  mine,  which  are  somewhat 
learned  in  cosmographie,  should  goe  in  the  same  shippes,  to 
bring  me  ccrtaine  relation  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  \ 
and  to  be  expert  in  the  nauigation  of  those  seas.— W.  lb. 

I  haue  often  times  (sayd  he)  and  many  wayes  looked  into 
the  state  of  earthly  kingdomes,  generally  the  whole  world 
over,  (as  farre  as  it  mav  be  vet  knowen  to  Christian  men 
commonly)  being  a  studie  of  no  great  diliicultie,  but  rather 
a  purpose  somewhat  answerable  to  a  perfect  cosmographer, 
to  finde  himselfe  cosmrpntiles,  a  citizen  and  member  of  the 
whole  and  onc-ly  one  misticall  citie  univcrsall,  and  so  con- 
sequently to  meditate  of  the  ensmnpolitical  gouernmcnt 
thereof,  vnder  the  King  almightie.  passing  on  very  swiftly 
toward  the  most  dreadfuU  and  most  comfortable  terme  pre- 
iixed.— Zii.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

If  therefore  the  dog-star  had  this  effectuall  heat  which  is 
ascribed  unto  it,  it  would  aflbrd  best  evidence  thereof  and 
the  season  would  be  most  fervent,  when  it  ariseth  in  the 
prohablest  place  of  its  activity,  that  is,  the  cosmical  ascent ; 
for  therein  it  ariseth  with  the  sun,  and  is  included  in  the 
same  irradiation.— Sroiin.  Vulyar  Errours,  b.iv.  c.  13. 

This  name  hath  bene  taken  vp  in  honour  of  Saint  Swithin, 
the  holie  bishop  of  AVinchester  about  the  yearc  860,  and 
called  the  Weeping  Saint  Swithin,  for  that  about  his  feast 
Pra?sepe  and  Aselli,  rainie  constellations  do  a 
and  commonly  caust 
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By  charts  and  maps  exactly  that  have  shown. 

All  of  this  earth  that  ever  can  be  known. 

Dragton.  To  the  Noble  Lady.   The  Lady  J.  S. 

I  would  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reforme  cos- 
mographicail  chartes,  and  rectifle  longitudes,  if  it  were 
possible. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  244. 

And  this  [is]  no  more  than  what  it  doth  upon  the  loadstone, 
and  that  more  plainly  upon  the  terrella  or  spherical  magnet 
cosmographically  set  out  with  circles  of  the  globe. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Besides  I  came  tumbling  out  into  the  world  a  pure  cadet, 

a  true  cosmopolite ;  not  bom  to  land,  lease,  house,  or  office. 

Howell,  h.  i.  s.6.  Let.  60. 

■We  insist  largely,  upon  an  artificial,  regular,  and  plastick 
nature,  devoid  of  express  knowledge  and  understanding,  as 
subordinate  to  the  Deity :  chiefly  in  way  of  confutation,  of 
those  cosmoplaslick,  and  hylozoick  atheisms. 

Cuiworth.  Intellectual  System,  Pref.  p.  10 

I  shall  express  what  I  call  general  nature  by  cosmical 
mechanism,  that  is,  a  comprisal  of  all  the  mechanical  affec- 
tions (figure,  size,  motion,  S:c.)  that  belong  to  the  matter  of 
the  great  system  of  theimiverse.- Boy/e.  Works,  vol.v.  p.  178. 

"We  shall  pass  by  what  a  cosmographer  would  perhaps 
except  against  in  his  doctrine  about  the  generation  and 
motion  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  shall 
only  take  notice  in  the  remaining  part  of  that  section  of  thus 
much.— W.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  693. 

Now  the  proper  introduction,  as  well  as  foundation  and 
support,  of  this  kind  of  history,  is  a  theistical  cosmogony. 

IVarburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  cosmologist, 

the  earth  was,  before  the  six  days'  creation,  a  desolate  waste. 

Geddes.  Translation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

CO'SSET,  }i.  A  cosset  is  said,  in  the  Glosse 
to  the  Sliepheard's  Calendar,  November,  to  be  "a 
lambe  brought  up  without  the  dam."  Florio  has 
"  Casiccio,  cussiccio.  a  tame  lamb  bred  up  by  hand 
in  a  house."  (Casa,  a  cottage.)  To  the  same 
purport  are  Ray  and  Grose.  Moor  (  Suffolk  Words 
and  Phrases)  adds,  that  the  term  is  extended  to  a 
much  indulged  child.  "  'Twas  cassetted  too  much 
by  half." 

The  fairest  May  she  was  that  euer  went. 

Her  like  she  has  not  left  behind  I  weene. 

And  if  thou  wilt  bewail  my  wofull  teene, 

I  shall  thee  glue  yond  cosset  for  thy  paine. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  November. 

COST,  V.      ^       Ger.   and  Bui.  Kost ;    Ger. 

Cost,  n.  Kostcn ;    Sw.  Kosta  ;   Fr.  Cous- 

Co'sTAGE.  ter;   It.  Coslare,  which  the  ety- 

Co'sTiOfS.  Vmologists,  with  the  exception  of 
Co'sTLESs.  I  Junius,  derive  from  the  Lat. 
Co'sTLY.  Constare.       Junius   thinks   the 

Co'sTUNEss.  J  A.S.  Cyste,  area,  a  chest,  is  the 
primitive  word ;  quod  majores  impensas  facturi 
opus  habeant  area,  eaque  bene  instructa.  In 
Scotch,  to  cose,  or  to  coss,  Dr.  Jamicson  says, 
is  to  exchange,  to  barter  ;  and  this  Ruddiman,  in 
his  Glossari/  to  G.  Douglas,  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
Ceosan;  Eng.  To  choose,  to  take;  and  thus— 
Cust,n.  will  be  equivalent  to  Price,  (qv.)  that 
which  is  taken;  (sc.)  taken  by  one,  and  given  or 
paid  by  another.  Ceos-an,  ceos-ed,  cos-ed,  cost, 
follow  in  a  regular  course  of  corruption,  and  pre- 
sent an  obvious  etymology. 

The  cost  is  the  price  or  value  given  or  paid ; 
the  sum  expended  ;  the  expense,  or  expenditure. 
Cost  is  used  emphatically,  for  great-cost,  high  price 
or  v;ilue. 
To  %V5- 

And  made  hym  obligacyon,  &  coslage  hym  gan  sende. 

He  esste,  "  'What  hii  costende  ?  Thre  ssyllyng,"  the  other 


-Camden.  Rema 


It  was  a  most  ancient  and  in  a  manner  universally  re- 
ceived tradition  amongst  the  Pagans,  as  hath  often  been 
intimated,  that  the  cosmogonia  or  generation  of  the  world 
took  its  first  beginningfromachaos,  (the  divine  cosmngnmsis 
agreeing  herein  with  the  Atheistick  ones;)  this  tradition 
having  been  delivered  down  from  Orpheus  and  Linus  (among 
the  Greeks)  by  Hesiod,  and  Homer,  and  others.  , 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  24'i.  | 


seyde  ,  ^  ^ 

"  Fy  a  debles,"  quath  the  kyng,  "  wo  sey  so  vjl  dede, 
Kyng  to  werye  eny  cloth,  bote  yt  coslenede  more  > 

Id.  p.  390. 

He  said  for  the  barons,  that  non  of  ther  homage 
Suld  oasse  for  somons,  hot  at  ge  kyng's  coslage. 

^  R.  Brunne,  p.  292. 

What  thanne  is  my  meede?  that  I  prechynge  the  gospel 
putte  the  gospel  withoute  otheris  cost,  that  I  use  not  my 
power  in  the  gospel.— /I'ic/;/.   1  Corynih.  c.  9. 
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And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought. 

To  don  you  ese,  and  it  shall  coste  you  nought. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  T.  770 

For  more  solempne  in  every  mannes  sight 

This  teste  was,  and  grcter  of  coslage, 

Thau  was  the  revel  of  hire  mariage. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8980. 

Alas !  may  not  a  man  see  as  in  our  dales,  the  sinnefiU 
costlewe  array  of  clothing,  and  namely  in  to  moche  super- 
fluitee,  or  elles  into  disordinate  scantnesse  ? 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

That  other  point  I  understode, 

Whiche  most  is  worth,  and  most  is  good, 

And  costelh  least  a  man  to  kepe : 

My  lorde,  if  ye  woll  take  keepe, 

I  sale  it  is  humilitee.— Gower.   Con.  A. 


Some  law  would  bee  made,  such  as  the  lawe  was  in  Home 
called  Oppius  lawe,  to  bridle  and  measure  women's  costli- 
nesse.— Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  T.  8. 

Nor  in  costuouse  pcarles  in  their  copes,  and  chysibylles, 
when  they  be  in  theyr  prelately  pompouse  sacrifices. 

Bale.  Image,  b.  V.  pt.  iii. 

The  whiche  Marquys  of  Suffolke  soon  after,  with  his  wyfe 
and  other  honourable  personages,  as  well  of  men  as  of 
women,  wt  great  apparayll  of  chayris  and  other  cosiiotu 
ordenaunce  for  to  conueye  the  forenamed  Lady  Margarete 
into  Englande,  sayled  into  Frauce. — Fabyan,  an.  1563. 

i\Iiserable  was  Hermon,  who,  when  he  had  onely  dreamed 
that  he  had  disbursed  money,  died  for  woe ;  likewise  Phei- 
don,  who  wept  not  for  that  he  should  dye,  but  that  his  buriall 
would  cost  four  shillings.— Camrfen.  Remaines.  Epitaphs. 
■ I  know  thy  trains 

Though  dearly  to  my  cos^  thy  ginns,  and  toyls. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

VTiat !  had  he  nought  whereby  he  might  be  knowne, 

But  costly  pilements  of  some  curious  stone. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  2. 

Indeed  those  who  were  content  to  live  among  the  Jews, 
and  enjoy  their  priviledges  and  immunities,  were  bound  to 
undergo  the  burden  and  costliness  of  the  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices which,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  was  so  great,  that  they  were 
both  to  themselves  and  their  forefathers  intolerable. 

Chillingworth,  Ser.  8. 

Glad  that  so  little  loyal  blood  it  cost, 

He  grieves  so  many  liritons  should  be  lost : 

Taking  more  pains,  when  he  beheld  them  yield, 

To  save  the  flyers,  then  to  win  the  field. 

Waller.  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Expedition. 

But  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 

He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too ; 

For  saints  themselves  will  sometimes  be. 

Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing,  free.—  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

I  have  known  many  (saith  Saint  Basil)  who  have  fa.sted, 
and  prayed,  and  groaned,  and  expressed  all  kind  of  costless 
piety  who  yet  would  not  part  with  one  doit  to  the  afflicted. 
Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

After  we  had  awhile  enjoyed  this  costless,  and  yet  excel- 
lent musick.  both  Eusebius  and  I,  chancing  to  cast  our  eyes 
towards  Eugenius,  obserued.  that  his  eye  did  very  attentii  ely 


I  of  a  lark. 


And  which  of  you  that  bereth  him  1 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  sol; 
Shal  have  a  souper  at  youre  aller  en 


Occasional  Reflections,  Dis.  2.  s.  4. 

Sir  John  Gates,  vice  chamberlain  to  the  king,  who  was 

now  grown  into  great  favour,  obtained  another  part :  for  the 

king  gave  him  all  the  duke's  rich  furs,  and  much  of  his 

cos^y  household  s.tuft'.—Slr!ipe.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every  thing  really  costs 
to  the  man,  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  troubla 
of  acquiring  it. — Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

COST.    \      Lat.  Costa.     See  Coast. 
Co'sTAL.  )      B.  Jonson  uses  costs  or  coomIs  for 
the  ribs  of  a  ship. 

Has  a  nimble  taile 

Made  like  an  auger,  mth  which  taile  she  wrigles 
Betwixt  the  coasts  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  streight. 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  Newes,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

MThereby  are  excluded  all  cetaceous  and  cartilagineous 

fishes;  many  pectii  a!     whose  ribs  are  rectilineal:    m.nny 

costal,  which  havt  their  ribs  embowed  ;  all  spinal,  or  such 

as  have  no  ribs,  but  onely  a  back  bone. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

CO'STARD,  n.  ">  A  costard  is  said  by 
Co'sTARD-MoxGER.  >  the  old  Icxioons  to  be  a 
Co'sTER-MONGFR.  J  kind  of  apple.  Drayton 
{Pohi-Olbion,  s.  18)  mentions  it  among  the  sundry 
fruits,  "  That  have  their  sundry  names  in  sundry 
countries  plac'd."  And  it  is  classed  by  Evelyn 
among  those  in  prime  inOctobcr.  Coster  or  costnrd- 
monger,  is  explained  to  be  a  fruiterer  in  generaJ. 
Skinner  derives  costard  from  cosier,  a  head ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  such  a  word.  Honey- 
wood   (in    Skinner)  from  Dut.  Kost,  cibus,  and 


COT 

aercl,  natura,  (q.d. )  cibus  naturalis ;  springing  spon- 
taneously from  the  earth.     Pomarius,  is  rendered 
by  Drant,  Costerdmonger. 
The  prodigal!,  by  witte  worde  hath 

ten  talentes :  in  his  heate, 
He  hiddes  the  costerd mongers,  and 
thappothycaries  neate. — Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 

Nay,  come  not  neere  th'  old  man  :  keepe  out,  che  vor'ye, 

or  ice  try  whither  your  costard,  or  my  hallow  be  the  harder. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  so.  6. 

Fol.  Upon  my  life  he  means  to  turn  coslermonger,  and  is 
projectini?  how  to  forestall  the  market;  I  shall  cry  pippins 
rarely.— Pord.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  iv.  so.  1. 

Lady.  Pray  sister  do  not  laugh,  you'll  anger  him, 
And  then  he'll  rail  like  a  rude  coslermonger. 

Beanm.  ^  Flelch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

CO'STIVE,  adj.  \      Probably  a  corruption  of 
Co'sTivEXEss.        f  the   Fr.  Constipe  ,-    It.  Costi- 
parc,  costipato,  constipated,  (qv. ) 
Close  or  closed,  stopped. 


Horace,  h.  ii.  Sat.  4. 

I  would  she  should  knowe  remedies  for  such  diseases  as 

come  often,  as  the  cough,  the  murre,  and  gnawing  in  the 

bellie,  the  laske,  coslifnes,  the  wormes,  the  head  ache,  &c. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

He  that  courts  others  cars,  may  use  designs, 
Be  coy  and  costive ;  but  my  harmless  lines. 
If  they  produce  a  laughter,  are  well  crown'd. 

Brome.  Epistles. 
But,  trow,  is  he  loose,  or  costive  of  laughter? 
I'ld  know,  to  till  him  his  glasse,  thereafter. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Penates. 
■While  faster  than  his  costive  brain  indites, 
Philo's  quick  hand  in  flowing  letters  writes; 
His  case  appears  to  me  like  honest  league's, 
"When  he  was  run  away  with  by  his  legs. — Prior.  Epigrams. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  children  being  usually 
intent  on  their  play,  and  very  heedless  of  any  thing  else, 
often  let  pass  those  motions  of  nature,  when  she  calls  them 
but  gently ;  and  so  they,  neglecting  the  seasonable  offices, 
do  by  degrees  bring  themselves  into  an  habitual  cosliveness. 
Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  27 . 

Tis  true,  sometimes  to  costive  brains 

A  couplet  costs  exceeding  pains. — Lloyd.  On  Rhyme. 

COSTU'ME.      Fr.  Coutume,  custom. 
Habit,  manner ;  continual  fashion  or  order. 

Sergius  Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel;  this  is  hardly 
reconcileable  to  strict  propriety,  and  the  costume  of  which 
Raffaele  was  in  general  a  good  observer. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  12. 

CO-SU'FFERER.      A  fellow-sw/ffrfr. 
For  those  who  yet  write  on  our  poet's  fate. 
Should  as  co-sufferers  commissetate. 

Wycherly.  Prologue  to  Love  in  a  l\'o"d. 

CO-SUPRE'ME.      A  knov.:supremc. 


As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

Shakespeare.   Passionate  Pilgrim. 

COTE.      To  cite,  now  written  to  quote,  (qv. ) 

But  as  touching  the  labour  nowe  lastly  bestowed  on  thys 
resent  woorke,  thou  shalt  vnderstande  most  ieiitle  reader, 
lat  the  text  is  throughout  coled  in  the  margin  with  much 
"Iligence  and  treuth,  than   I  haue 


Newe  Testament  hither 


COTE,  V. 
Cote,  n. 
Cot,  71. 
Co'tswold. 
Co'ttage,  n. 
Co'ttaged,  adj. 
Co'ttagely. 
Co'ttager. 
Co'tter,  or 
Co'ttier. 


"  A.  S.  Cote,  domuncula, 
casa,  tugurium,  a  cnte,  a 
cottage ,-  such  as  that  we  call 
a  slieep-co^e,  or  the  like, 
forensi  nostratium  latinitate 
'  cota,  cotta,  cottagium,  it. 
spelunca,  cubile,  sella.  A 
denne,  a  cave,  a  bed,  a  couch, 
a  nest,"  ( Somner. )  InA.S. 
it  is  also  written  Cifte.  Spel- 
man  says,  primarie  a  Grseco  kolttj,  cubile,  lustrum 
ferarum.  Verstegan  (see  the  quotation  from 
him)  seems  to  think  that  cote  [coat^,  a  garment, 
mav  have  been  transferred  from  cot;  as  to  the 
little  house  or  cote  of  the  body.  The  common 
origin  may  be  the  Ger.  Kutten.  tegere,  to  cover,  to 
protect ;  and  thus,  cot,  cote,  or  coat,  may  mean 


COT 

Any  thing  which  covers,  shelters  or  protects 
the  human  or  any  other  body, — whether  applied 
to  a  small  place  for  men  to  dwell  or  rest  in,  or  for 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  sheep,  pigeons,  or 
other  animals. 


To  comforte  suche  c 


-Id.  p.  152. 


It  ne  semeth  not  by  likeliness 

That  she  was  borne  and  fed  in  rudenesse. 

As  in  a  cote,  or  in  an  o.ves  stall, 

But  nourished  in  an  emperoures  hall. 

C/,aucer.  The  Clerhes  Tale,  v.  8274. 

The  foming  flood— 

%Vhoes  rage  of  waters  beari's  away  what  heapes 
Stand  in  his  way,  the  coates,  and  eke  the  herdes. 

Surrey.  Viryile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 
At  the  concludyng  of  wliiche  amitie  he  granted  lycence 
and  libertie  for  certayn  cotteshold  shepe  to  be  transported 
into  the  countie  of  Spayne  (as  people  report)  which  haue  so 
there  multiplied  and  encreased  that  it  hath  turned  ye  com- 
moditie  of  England,  moche  to  the  Spanish  profit,  &  to  no 
small  hyndcrance  of  the  lucre  and  gayne  whiche  was  before- 
tymes  in  England,  raysed  of  wolle  and  fell. 

Hall.  Edw.  ir.  an.  4. 

Moche  rather  is  that  servaunt  to  be  commended,  whiche 
hauinge  a  lyttell  reward  of  his  mayster,  wyll  in  a  small 
cotage  make  hvm  hartye  chere,  with  moche  humble  reuer- 
eace.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

And  albeit  a  cote  in  our  language  is  a  little  slight  built 
country  habitation  (such  as  after  the  French  we  call  a 
cottage)  yet  as  all  things  begin  little,  so  that  which  first  bore 
the  name  of  a  cote,  might  afterwards  come  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  a  worshipfull  family,  and  yet  retaine  the  name  of 
cote  still,  which  being  no  other  originally  in  itselfe  than  is 
aforesaid,  yet  carrieth  it  honour  in  the  antiquity  thereof. 
We  also  use  this  word  cote,  for  a  garment,  but  it  seemith  to 
have  been  at  first  metaphorically  brought  in  use,  in  regard 
of  being  shrowded  therein,  as  in  the  little  house  or  cote  of  the 
body,  but  anciently  we  so  used  it  ngt,  for  our  ancient  word 
for  a  cote  in  this  sence,  was  a  reaf. 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  8. 
Diuerse  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent; 

Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned. 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  vsage  mcnt, 
Which  in  her  cote  she  daily  practiced. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolfe, 

Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eeve 
In  hurdl'd  coles  amid  the  field  secure. 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fould. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
But  if  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort 
So  as  I  can,  I  will  thee  comfort. 

Spenser.   Shepheard's  Calendar.   Sept. 

They  enuy  others  whatever  they  enjoy  of  estates,  houses, 
or  ornaments  of  life,  bevond  their  tenuity  or  cottagely  ob- 
scutity.— £/>.  Taylor.  Arlifcial  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

Himself  goes  patched  like  some  bare  catti/er 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stocke  ap'pevre. 

Bp.  Hail,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 
But  what  plain  fare  her  cottar/e  did  aflbrd, 
A  hearty  welcome  at  a  humble  board. 
Was  freely  hers ;  and  to  supply  the  rest, 
An  honest  meaning,  and  an  open  breast. 

Dnjden.   Hind  ^  Panther. 
Hail  independence — never  may  my  cot 
Till  I  forget  thee,  be  by  thee  forgot. 

Churchill.  Independence. 
There  through  the  dusk  but  dimly  seen. 
Sweet  evening  objects  intervene; 
His  wattled  cotes  the  shepherd  plants. 
Beneath  her  elm  the  milk-maid  chants.— Harton,  Ode  11. 

Where'er  from  time  thou  court'st  relief, 
The  muse  shall  still,  with  social  grief, 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep  : 
Ev'n  humble  Harting's  cottng'd  vale. 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale. 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 

Collins.  On  the  Death  of  Col.  Ross. 
Resolve  me,  why  the  cottager  and  king. 
He  whom  sea-sever'd  realms  obey,  and  he 
Who  steals  his  own  dominions  from  the  waste, 
PLepelling  winter  blasts  with  mud  and  straw. 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 
In  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near  ^ 

Young.  Complaint,  liightT. 

COTE.  "  To  cote,  is  to  overtake.  In  the  laws 
of  coursing,  Mr.  Tollett  says,  '  To  cote  is  when  a 
greyhound  goes  endways  by  the  side  of  his  fellow, 
and  gives  the  hare  a  turn.'    This  quotation  seems 


COT 

to  pomt  out  the  etymology  of  the  verb  to  bo  from 
the  Fr.  Cote,  the  side,"  (Steevens. ) 

"  Fr.  Coxte  a  coste, — equally,  in  even  rank,  side 
hij  side,  cheek  by  jowl,"  (Cotgruve.) 

She,  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 

Before  the  wanton  noted. 

Was  of  the  gods  and  goddesse* 

For  wantonnessL*  out-eoted. 

IVarner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  SO, 
JElhe,  Agamemnonides  that  was  so  richly  maind, 
Gat  strength  still,  as  she  spent ;  which  words,  her  worth 

had  prou'd  with  deeds, 
liad  more  ground  beenc  allow'd  the  race;  and  coted  farre 

his  steeds 
No  question  leaving  for  the  prise. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiil. 

Rosin.  To  thinke,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what 

lenton  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you: 

■we  coated  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they  comming  to 

offer  youseruice. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

CO'TERIE.  Fr.  Coterie,  company,  society, 
association  of  people.  Menage  writes  Coterevx, 
coterie;  Mid.  Lat.  Coterelbis ;  and  this  he,  with 
Spelman,  thinks  is  from  the  Low  Lat.  Cota,  a 
cot;  cotcB  seu  tugurii  hahitator.  (See  Menage, 
Du  Cange,  Spelman,  and  Vossius,  de  Viliis.) 
Skinner  has  "  Cottarells,  clientes  seu  beneficiarii 
omnium  vilissimi,  a  nostro  cote."  See  also CoHem 
in  Cotgrave,  for  the  earlier  usage  of  the  word. 

Fine  I 
Tha 


CO'TQUEAN.  Mr.  Gifford  says,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Cuck-quean,  (qv.)  a  woman  whose  husband 
is  unfaithful  to  her  bed.  But  in  Hall  it  is  evidently 
applied  as  explained  in  Philips's  New  World  of 
\yords,  quoted  by  the  editor  of  Hall's  works; 
viz.  "  A  man  that  is  too  busy  in  meddling  with 
women's  aflairs."  See  also  the  citation  below 
from  the  Spectator. 

J'lis.  Scold  like  a  col  qnenn,  that's  your  jirofession. 

Ford.  -Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Kur.  Go  you  cof-queane  go. 
Get  you  to  bed,  faith  you'll  be  sicke  to-monow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Shakespeare.    Romeo  ^  Juliet,  Act  iv.  sc.  i. 
Whose  mannish  hus-wives  like  their  refuse  state 
And  make  a  drudge  of  their  uxorious  mate  ; 
Who,  like  a  col-queene,  freezeth  at  the  rocke. 
Whiles  his  breech't  dame  doth  man  the  fcrrein  stock. 

Halt,  b.  iv.  Sat.  6. 
Ovid.  We  tell  thee  thou  anger'st  us,  cot-quenne ;  and  W9 
will  thunder  thee  in  peeces,  for  thy  cnt-queauVie. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
You  h 
band  wh 

but  I  do  not  remember  you  have 
is  of  tlie  quite  different  character, 
of  England,  goes  by  the  name  of 


given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  hus- 

inies  under  the  denomination  of  hen-pecked; 

juched  upon  one  that 

1  ho,  in  several  places 

Spectator,  No.  482. 


CO'TTON,  V. 

Co'tton,  n. 
Co'tton,  adj. 
Co'ttonous. 
Co'ttonv. 


Fr.  Cottoner,  cotton  ;  It.  Cot- 
tone;  Sp.  Coton:  Dut.Kottoen. 
Skinner  says,  so  called  Irom 
its  similitude  to  the  down 
which  adheres  to  the  quince, 
vialis  ci/doniis,  which  the  Italians  call  cotogni ;  and 
cotogni,  manifestly  a  ci/donio.—To  cotton,— con- 
sentire,  quadrare,  concruere,  niallem  a  Lat.  Co- 
adiinare,  (  Skinner. )     It  is,  perhaps,  merelv— 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  like  cotton;  as  soft,  as 
easy,  as  yielding  as  cotton;  and  thus,  to  take  any 
thing  easily,  or  quietly ;  to  soothe  or  soften,  to 
assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  yield,  to  accede  or  agree 
to,  (qv.) 

So  fej-neth  he,  things  true  and  false 

so  alwayes  mingleth  he 
That  first  wiih  midst,  and  midst  with  lasle 
maye  collen,  and  agree. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry. 

The  poorer  sort  do  line  their  clothes  with  cottiT-dofh, 

which  is  made  of  the  finest  wool  they  can  pick  out,  &  of  the 

courser  part  of  the  said  wool,  they  make  felt  to  couer  their 

bouses  and  their  chests,  and  for  bedding  also. 

Hael.iii'jt.   Voyages.   The  Tartars,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

King   Juba  saith   that   this  cotton   groweth   about   tha 

braunches  of  the  said  tmes,  (called  Gossampines)  and  that 

the  linnens  thereof  be  farre  better  than  those  of  the  Indians. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ;iji.  c.  U. 


cou 

He  meanes  wTiatever  horseman  next  he  spide, 

To  take  his  horse  of  frend  or  else  a  foe, 

At  tliis  is  Discord  pleas'd,  and  said  to  Pride 

That  she  was  glad  their  bus'nes  coined  so. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xvii.  s.  17. 

William  Collon  (of  another  family)  was  made  bishop  of 

Exeter  ;  the  queen  mcrilj'  saying  (alluding  to  the  plenty  of 

clothing  in  those  parts)  "  that  she  hoped  that  she  had  well 

C'lttened  the  west." — Fuller.  Worthies.  Hant-shire. 

Oaks  bear  also  a  knur,  full  of  a  cottony  matter,  of  which 
they  antientiy  made  wick  for  their  lamps  and  candles. 

Evdijn.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  3. 

There  is  a  salix  near  Darking  in  Surrey,  in  which  the 
julus  beats  a  thick  collonous  substance. 


Id.  lb. 


.  19.  s.  8. 


There  are  two  sorts  of  cotton-trees  [on  the  river  St.  Jago] ; 
one  is  called  the  red,  the  other  the  white  cotton-tree;  the 
Miiite  eotlon-lree  grows  like  an  oak,  but  generally  much 
bigger  and  taller  than  our  oaks.  The  red  cullan-tree  is  like 
the  other,  but  hardly  so  bis.—Dainpier.  Voijage,  an.  1CS4. 

And  every  sultry  clime  [yields]  the  snowy  down 
Of  cotton  bursting  from  its  stubborn  shell 
To  gleam  amid  the  verdure  of  the  grove. 

Jiijer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

COUCH,  i'.       ^       But.  Koetsen :  Ger.  Kids- 

Couch,  )(.  I  chc7i ,-     Fr.    Coiichcr,    which 

Co'lchant,  arlj.   I  lattor  Junius  thinks  is  from 

Co'ucuED.  >  the  It.  Colcare,  pro  colhcare  ,- 

Co'lchee.  j  for  cokarsi  Italis  est  conferre 

Co'tcnER.  I  so  in  citbiiiim,  colhcare  se  in 

Co'lching,  n.      )  tecto.     And  see  a  collection 

of  sinailar  usai^es  of  the  verb,  colhcare,  in  Menage. 

Vossius  (de  Vitus)  says,  Cidca,  pro  quo  nunc  eliso 

],.  pronunliant,  rouche.     And  see  Co.\ch. 

The  Dut.  and  Ger.  are  derived  by  Wachter 
from  Kittteti,  to  cover  (see  Cot) ;  for  what,  he  asks, 
is  hitschc.  (a  coach,  qv. )  but  a  covered  vehicle  or 
carriage  ?  To  couch  arid  to  couer  have  similar  ap- 
plications, and  probaoly  the  same  origin.  (.See 
CuwEH,  and  Cove.)     To  Couch  is — 

To  iay,  or  lye,  down ;  to  lower,  to  stoop,  to 
bend  down  ;  to  set,  or  put  or  place,  to  press  low, 
down,  flat ;  to  deject,  to  depress ;  to  depose,  to 
repose  ; — to  lie  or  lay  hidden  ;  to  lurk  ;  to  hide, 
to  rover,  to  cloak,  to  clothe,  to  invest. 

Cuiichcr, — one  who  conches ;  one  who  lies,  (sc.) 
in  wait,  or  on  watch,  or  on  duty.  The  word  in 
the  1-atter  usage  occurs  in  Stat.  37  Edw.  III.  c.  16. 
( .See  in  Raatal,  fol.  33.5. ) 

"  Conched  with  perles, — laid  or  trimmed  with 
perles,"  (Tyrwhitt.) 

Cov-ch  is  used,  by  Wiclif,  as  equivalent  to  cham- 
ber, (or  cot.) 

To  couch  the  lance, — to  lay  or  place  it  in  the 
rest. 

Couching,  in  surgery, — the  operation  by  which  a 
cataract  is  depressed. 

But  whanne  thou  schalt  pvei,  entre  into  the  conche,  and 
whanne  the  dore  is  schitt,  prei  thi  fadir  in  hidlis,  and  thi 
fadir  that  seeth  in  hidlis  schal  yelde  to  thee. 

Wictif.  Mattttew,  c.  6. 

Thei  broughten  our  syke  men  into  stretis,  and  leiden  in 
litel  beddis  and  conchis. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  J. 

In  jealousie  I  rede  eke  thou  him  binde. 
And  thou  shalt  make  him         " 

Cliun 

His  coat  armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round,  and  grefe. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.2I6.'i. 
Now  how  the  fire  was  couclied  first  with  stre. 
And  then  with  drie  stickes  cloven  a-three.— /d.  lb.  v.  2336. 
His  almagest,  and  bokes  gret  and  smale. 
His  astrelabre  longing  for  his  art. 
His  angrim  stones,  layen  faire  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  hed. 

Id.    The  Milleres  Tale,  ■ 


COU 

Whan  Palinurus  quick  from  coiiche  himself  to  stem  be 


Her  couched  harth  she  steeres  [stirs.]— W.  lb.  b. 


These  things  she  spake,  but  he  remembring  Joue's  com- 
mandment still : 
Dyd  stand  with  fi.xed  eyes,  and  cHuchyi  care  his  hart  dyd 


Id.  lb.  b. 


adversite  had 


She  with  well  sett  and  cowched  wordes,  declared 
cumylated  the  grete  benefites  and  gratuit 
highnes  in  her  perplexitie,   hevenes,   an 
exhibite  and  shewed  to  her. 

Stale  Papers.  Wolsey  to  Hen.  Fill.  1527. 

And  there  was  a  squyer  called  Albert  of  Colayne,  he  turned 
and  couched  the  spere  in  the  rest,  and  came  rennying 
agaynst  the  lorde  of  Poytrell,  and  gaue  hira  suche  a  stroke 
on  the  targe  that  the  spere  flewe  all  to  peaces. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Croni/cte,  vol.  i.  c.  48. 

In  these  woordes  M.  Harding  bath  priuily  cowched  sundrie 
arguments,  which  of  what  value  or  force  they  be,  I  pray 
thee  (gentle  reader)  to  vnderstande. 

Jewell.  Replie  to  31.  Hardinge,  p.  101. 

Great  towers  of  stone  strongly  conched 

Haue  heauie  falls  when  they  be  vndermin'd. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  327. 

One  that  distinctly  observes  the  watry  humour  of  the  eye ; 
is  so  much  wiser  than  one  who  observes  it  not ;  as  to  know 
where  a  cataract  is  bred  ;  and  that  by  couching  it,  the  sight 
may  be  restored. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  5. 


■ — - — -  Gan  eft-soones  prepare 
Himselfe  to  battell  with  his  couched  speare. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through  feare 
To  test  th'  vntryed  dint  of  deadly  Steele. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i 
Mean  while  in  Rome  (ths  Jlistris  once 

Of  all  the  world)  they  view 

Such  wonders  couck't  In  ruins,  as 

Vnseene  might  seem  vntrew. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii. 
This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which  like  a  faulcon  tow'ring  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings  shade, 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount,  he  dies. 
Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lu 

1  Qu.  Oh,  if  thoucoMc/j 

But  one  night  with  her,  ev'ry  hour  in't  will 
Take  hostage  of  thee  for  a  hundred. 

Beaum.  Sf  Flctch.  I'wo  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i. 


As  through  fallow  fields, 

Blake  oxen  draw  a  well-joynd  plough,  and  either 

yeelds 
His  thriftie  labour  ;  all  heads  coucht  so  close  to  earth  they 

plow 
The  fallow  with  their  homes,  till  out  the  sweate  begins 

to  flow. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xlii. 

But  when  the  purple  morning  night  bereaues 

Of  late  vsurped  nile  on  lands  and  seas. 
His  loathed  couch  each  wakeful  hermit  leaues. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  viii.  s.  42. 


venly 


,3211 


He  meant  i 


!  bed  or  in 


Id.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  3670. 
My  father  ye  shall  well  beleue 
The  yonge  whelpe.  which  is  affaited 
Hath  not  his  maister  better  awaitted 
To  covche,  when  he  saith  go  lowe 
Than  I  anone.  Guwer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  memorie  therefore  must  be  cherished,  the  which  is  a 
fast  holding  both  of  matter  and  words  couched  together  to 
confirm  any  c&\xte.— Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rheiorique,  p.  0. 
And  this  I  sing,  in  comer  closely  coucht 
Like  Philomene  since  that  the  stately  courts, 
Aie  now  no  place,  for  such  poor  byrds  as  I. 

Gascoignc.  The  Sleek  Ctas. 


His  crest  was  couered  with  a  cnuchant  hound, 
And  all  hia  armour  seem'd  of  antique  mold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
CiBS.  I  must  preuent  thee,  Cymber, 
These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  lire  the'blood  of  ordinary  men. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Casar,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Wherefore,  by  the  immediately  proceeding  consequence, 

we  find  that  12.5,000  parts  of  flame  may  be  couched  in  the 

room  of  one  least  part  of  gunpowder.— JJiyji/.  OfBodies,c.S. 

Wien  to  the  heavens  her  spacious  front  she  rais'd 
And  bellow'd  thrice,  then  backward  turning  gaz'd 
On  those  behind,  till  on  the  destin'd  place 
She  stoop'd,  and  couch'd  amid  the  rising  grass. 

Addison.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  iii. 
His  cataracts  are  couch'd,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas 
(which  he  remembers  not)  of  colours,  de  novo,  by  his  restor'd 
sight  convev'd  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  a  former  acquaintance:  and  these  now  he  can 
revive,  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  4. 


We  have  the  strength  of  the  apostle's  argument  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ; 
although  artificially  couch'd  by  way  of  insinuation  and 
address,- 5/i/;i»(j/ife/,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

■When  the  sultan  visits  his  friends,  he  is  carried  in  a  small 
oouch  on  four  men's  shoulders,  with  eight  or  ten  armed  men 
to  guard  \i\m.—Dampier.  Fe^afe,  an.  1686 


cov 

Oh  then  when  pious  consuls  bore  the  sway  ! 

When  cotichant  vice  all  pale  and  trembling  lay ! 

Our  censors  then  were  subject  fo  the  law, 

E'en  pow'r  itself  of  justice  stood  in  awe. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11 

The  king  had  scarce  company  about  him  to  entertain  him, 
when  the  duke's  levees  and  couchees  were  so  crowded  that 
the  antechambers  were  full. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1684. 

You  wish  my  subject  I  wou'd  wave, 
The  preface  is  so  very  grave. 
Come  then,  my  friend,  I'll  change  my  style, 
And  couch  instruction  with  a  smile. 

Cotton.  Death  and  the  Raht. 
Like  some  dread  Herald,  tigers  I'll  compel 
In  the  same  field  with  stags  in  peace  to  dwell, 
The  rampant  lion  now  erect  shall  stand, 
Now  couchant  at  myfeet  shall  lie  depress'd.— /enjn».  Ode. 

COVE,  t'.  >      Tv.Couver;    It.Covare;    Lat. 

Cove,  n.  >  Cubare, — to  brood,  sit  on,  cowre 
over.  Holland  renders,  in  secretis  recessibus, 
within  secret  coves  or  noukes. 

A  cove, — a  nest  or  nook ;  a  place  so  sheltered  as 
to  supply  a  secure  nest ;  and  thus  applied  to, — 
small  baj-s  or  inlets. 

For  a  fortnight  about  the  shortest  day  in  the  yeare,  (to 
wit,  during  the  time  that  the  foules  halcyones  do  lay,  route, 
and  hatch  their  eggs  in  the  sea)  the  winds  lie,  and  the 
weather  is  more  mild  and  temperate. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  28. 

But  being  not  able  to  cove  or  sit  upon  them,  nor  to  remain 
herself  upon  the  land  out  of  the  sea  any  long  time,  she  [the 
tortoise]  bestoweth  them  in  the  gravel,  and  afterwards 
covereth  them  with  the  lightest  and  finest  sand  that  she  can 
get.— W.  Plutarch,  p.  800. 

To  the  end,  that  embarking  himselfe  into  those  vessels 
which  were  in  readinesse  for  him  within  secret  coves  and 
noukes,  against  all  doubtfuU  accidents  that  mought  befall 
him,  he  might  escape.— /rf.  Ammianus,  p.  77. 

When  we  had  been  here  about  a  week,  we  hal'd  our  ship 
into  a  small  sandy  cove,  at  a  spring  tide,  as  far  as  she  would 
float. —  Bampier.   Voyages,  an.  16S3. 

The  watering  place,  which  was  in  a  small  core  a  littla 
within  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  bore  south  by  east,  distant 
about  a  mile. — Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabiarvs,  are 

rounded  into  domes  and  coved  roofs,  with  now  and  then  a 

slender  square  minaret  terminating  in  a  ball  or  pine  apple. 

Swinburne.  Travels  t/irough  Spain,  Let.  44. 

CO'VENABLE.  >      "  Fr.  Convenable ,  conve- 

Co'vENABLv.         )  nient,    apt,   fit,   meet    for ; 

agreeable,  suitable,  according  to  ;  proper,  comely, 

decent,   beseeming,    seemly,"   (Cotgrave.)      See 

Convene,  and  Covenant. 

"  The  witnessingis  weren  not  covenable,"  in 
Wiclif,  is,  in  Bible  1551,  "  their  witness  agreed  not 
together."  "Be  thou  bisi  covenabli  withouten 
rest,"  in  Wiclif,  is,  in  Bible  1551,  "in  ceason." 


Be  thou  bisi  couenabli  withouten  rest.— /rf.  2  Tim.  c.  4. 

Dame,  quod  he,  as  yet  unto  this  time  ye  ban  wel  and 
covenably  taught  me,  as  in  general,  how  I  shal  governe  ma 
in  the  chesing  and  in  the  withholding  of  my  conseillours. 
Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Ueliheus. 

Then  they  agreed  that  the  prelates  shuld  chose  otit  twelfe 
persones  .imonge  theym,  who  shulde  haue  power  by  theym  ; 
and  by  all  the  clergy,  to  ordayne  and  to  deuise  all  thyn?e8 
couenable  to  be  done.— ^friicVi.  Frois.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.'l70. 

So  that  if  he  and  you  togyther  myght  coueuably  and  rea- 
sonably be  conioyned,  and  meanes  found  to  haue  a  conclu- 
syon  of  peace,  he  wolde  be  therof  right  iovfull. 

/d.'/4.  vol.  ii.  c.  175. 


That  Christe  might  vnite  euery  one  of  vs  within  our 
sclues,  and  with  God,  although  we  be  distant  bothe  in  bodie 
and  also  in  soule,  yet  he  hath  deuised  a  meane  cnuenable  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Father,  and  to  his  owne  wisdome. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Haidinge,  p.  35. 

And,  like  as  your  grace  thinketh  the  Earl  of  Essex  fo  be 
covenable  and  proper  for  that  room,  so  am  I  of  semblable 
opinion.— S(ryj3c  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1524. 

However,  in  case  the  infant  may  assure  this  lady  a 
covenable  dower,  we  will  not  let  to  stretch  ourselves  to  twice 
as  much  as  her  father  left  her  by  his  testament,  peradven- 


I  an  100,000  t 


-Id.  Edw.  ri.  ; 


\M9. 


CO'VENANT,  v.  \  Fr.  Convenant,  convenir  t 
Co'venant,  n.  1  Lat.  Convenire,  (con,  and 
Covenante'e.  y  venire,)  to  come  together, 

Covena'nter.  j  (sc. )    for    some    common 

Co'vent.  )  purpose  ;  and  thus, — 


cov 

To  agree,  to  contract,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, compact  or  contract. 

Con-vent  is,  in  old  writers,  written  Co-vent. 
And  see  To  Convene. 


To  Gorke  the  com  ageyn  &  v.Toug!it  ther  worschiply 
Cloistre  with  couenl  pleyn  a  kirk  of  our  lady. 

R.  Brttnnc,  p. 


.\Tirt  he  wente  and  spak  with  the  princis  of  prestis,  and 

with  the  magistrates  how  he  schulde  bitraye  hem  to  hem. 

And  thei  ioyeden  and  maden  couenant  to  syue  him  money. 

ll'iclif.  Luke,  c.  22. 

His  lordes  shape,  his  net,  and  his  deirie. 

His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultne. 

Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing, 

And  liy  his  covenanl  yave  he  rekening, 

Si[i  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 

Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  602. 

Hold  ye  than  me,  or  elles  our  covent, 
To  pray  for  you  ben  insufficient  ? 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  300. 

This  couenant  woU  I  alowe 

She  saith.  if  any  other  thynge. 

But  that  thou  hast  of  my  teaehyng, 

Fro  deth  thy  body  male  respite, 

1  wol  the  of  thy  trouth  acquite. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Whanne  these  thynges  were  knowen,  there  was  thanne 
no  longer  delay,  but  these  maryages  were  sworne  and 
covenniuited,  that  Wyllvam  of  Haynault  shulde  haue  in 
maryage  Margaret  of  Burgoyne.  and  Johan  of  Burgoyne  to 
haue  to  hus  wyfe  Margarete  of  Haynault. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  yo\.i.  did. 

In  token  and  remembrance  wherof,  vpon  our  earnest 
request  to  the  same  John  Fox,  he  hath  left  here  an  old 
sworde  wherewith  he  slewe  the  keeper  of  the  prison  :  which 
sworde  we  doe  as  a  monument  and  memoriall  of  so  worthy 
a  deede,  hang  up  in  the  chiefe  place  of  our  co«(?n/-house. 

Hacklmjt.  Foijages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  135. 

It  wa.s  couenaunled  that  the  Romans  slioulde  praefi.xe 
Sabine  names  before  their  owne,  and  likewise  the  Sabines 
Koman  names. — Camden.  Jlemaines.  Surnames. 

A  covenant  to  do  any  action  at  a  certain  time  or  place  is 
then  dissolved  by  the  covenanter,  when  that  time  cometh, 
either  by  the  performance  or  by  the  violation. 

Hobbes.  Be  Carpare  Politico,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

All  covenants  are  dischargeable  by  the  covenantee,  to 
whose  benefit,  and  by  whose  right,  he  that  maketh  the  cot'e- 
vant  is  obliged.  This  right,  therefore,  of  the  covenantee 
relinquished,  is  a  release  of  the  covenant. — Id.  lb. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  new  oathes  in  Scotland  between  the 

covenanters,  who  they  say  will  have  none  but  Jesus  Christ 

to  reign  over  them ;  a  sacred  cover  of  the  deepest  impiety. 

Jteliquicc  Wottoniance,  p.  580. 

Whereof  the  number  in  any  one  house  is  or  of  late  hath 
been  less  than  a  covent,  that  is  to  say,  under  thirteen  per- 
sons.— Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1536. 

At  least  such  subtle  covenants  shall  be  made, 
Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 

Brtjden.  Absalom  §•  Achitophel. 

We  must  first,  by  our  holy  lives,  make  ourselves  objects  of 
his  mercy  ;  if  we  do  that,  Christ  will  save  us.     But  with- 
!  is  of  no  effect. 


I  endeavours,  the  gospel 


Gilpin,  vol. 


CO'VER,  y.    ^       Vv.  Couvrir  :     It.  Coprire ; 
Co'\-ER,  n.  Sp.  Cuhrir.      Manifestly,  says 

CoN'ERCLE.  Junius,  from  Co-operire,  (con, 

Co'vERER.  and  operire,  from  ob,  and  pa- 

Co'vERiNG,  n.       rere.)     The  origin,  perhaps,  is 

Co'vERLET.        Vthe   A.S.  Ge-iif-an,  ye-vf-er 

Co'vERT,  n.  over  ;  to  put  or  place  over. 

Co'vERT,  adj.  To  put,  place,   or  lay  over, 

Co'vERTLEss.        on,   against;   to  overlay,  (so.) 
Co'vERTLY.  so  as  to  hide   or  conceal,  to 

Co'vERTURE.     )  shelter  or  protect ;  and  thus, 

consequentially,  to  hide,  to  cloak,  to  secrete,  to 

conceal,  to  shelter,  to  protect. 

Goner  uses   covereth,  (met.)  as  equivalent  to 

re-covereth. 

Cvverlet, — Fr.  Couvre-Kct ;    It.  Copraletto  ;    so 

called  a  cooperiendo  lectum ;  from  covering  the  bed, 

or  couch. 

Cover-chief,  contracted  into  kerchief,  (qv.) 


cov 

Coverture  is  technically  applied  to  the  connubial 
or  nuptial  state  of  a  female,  because  under  cover 
or  protection  of  her  husband.  See  Connubul 
and  Ni'PTiAL. 


Other  catel  other  cloth. 


If  that  thou 

Threw  in  a  water  now  a  stone, 
Wei  wost  thou  it  wil  make  anone 
A  litel  roundel  as  a  cercle 
Parauenture,  as  brode  as  a  covercle. 


Chau 


Hon 


■e  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 
here, 


Whan  that  my  fourthe  husbonde 
1  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chere, 
As  wives  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage  ; 
And  with  my  couercheje  covered  ray  visage. 

Id.  The  If'if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  61 
Religious  folke  ben  full  couert 
SecuJer  folke  been  more  appert.— ZJ.  Rom.  of  the  Rose 

But  he  (which  wisdome  and  prowesse 
Hath  of  the  god  and  the  godesse) 
The  shelde  of  Pallas  gan  embrace. 
With  which  he  couerelh  saufe  his  face. 

GoKcr.  Con.  A.  1 
This  maister  hath  hir  euery  iojnite. 
With  certein  oyle  and  balsam  anoynte, 
And  put  a  licour  in  hir  mouthe 
Whichc  to  fewe  clerkes  couthe. 
So  that  she  couereth  at  laste.— /<?.  Ih.  b.  viii. 
\Miere  for  to  kepe  hem  in  couert, 
The  dales  when  the  sonne  brent, 
A  large  cloude  hem  ouerwent.— /d.  Id.  b.  v. 
Thei  londe,  and  faile  of  that  thei  seche 
By  couerture  and  slight  of  speche. — Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 
Thinke  that  the  hurtful  hooke 

is  couered  with  such  baite  : 
And  that  in  such  a  pleasant  plot 

The  serpent  lurkes  in  waite. 

Turberville.  An  Answer  in  Disprayse  of  I 


And  the  wvfe  toke  and  spread  a  coiierlet  on  the  top  of  the 
well,  and  strawed  theron  steaped  barley  to  drye. 

Bible,  1551.  2  Kings,  c.  17. 

For  these  places  be  nothing  els  but  couerls  or  boroughes, 
wherein  if  any  one  search  diligently,  he  may  find  game  at 
pleasure.— ;n/son.  The  Arte  of  Logic,  fol.  37. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  kyng  of  Englande  would  not 
have  sufiered  the  French  kyng  to  haue  buylded  such  a 
couert  nest  so  nere  his  town  of  Calice,  and  the  territories  of 
the  same,  except  hys  league  had  bound  him. 

Grafton.  Edw.  IV.  an.  17. 

They  which  were  next  about  the  king,  did  subborn  his 
foole,  to  insinuate  the  vnderstanding  thereof  by  subtiltie  of 
covert  words  which  was  thus. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  347.  Edw.  III. 


All  which  time  wee  could  no  where  set  foot  on  shore,  but 
ested  day  and  night  wet  and  weatherbeaten  in  our  c<:uert- 
esse  boate,  which  was  sometimes  ready  to  sinke  vnder  vs. 
HaclUuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  C74. 
I  long  for  Phoebus  glade  and  going  down, 
My  drearie  teares  more  eouertlij  to  shed. 

Turberville.   To  his  absent  Friend,  ^-e. 


'.  of  his  religio 


Caluii 


?  Sermons,  Ser. 


Still  does  he  glance  the  fortune  of  that  day 
When,  drown'd  in  his  own  blood  Goliah  lay. 
And  coverd  half  the  plain  ;  still  hears  the  sound. 
How  that  vast  monster  fell,  and  struck  the  ground. 

Cowley.  The  Daiideis,  b.  ii. 

And  the  better  to  shew,  that  this  body  was  model'd  in 
heauen  :  albeit  the  several  parts  of  the  furniture,  viz.  the 
ark,  altar,  table,  and  candlestick,  had  so  many  several  sorts 
Qi  covers. — Greiv.  Cosmo.  Saera,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Those  leaves 

They  gatherd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe. 

And  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sowd, 

To  gird  thir  waste,  vain  covering  if  to  hide 

Thir  guilt  and  dreaded  shame.— A/i7(o».  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 

On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 

With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
431 


COV 

Enforc't  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand. 

A  shady  grove  not  farre  away  they  spide, 

That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1).  J.  0.  1 

Look,  sweetest  Doris,  on  my  love-siek  heart ; 
In  that  true  mirror  see  how  fair  thou  art ; 
There  by  love's  never-erring  pencil  drawn, 
Shalt  thou  behold  thy  face,  like  th'  early  dawn. 
Shoot  through  the  shady  covert  of  thy  bail 


To  A.  D. 


Himself  [York!  is  inade  protector  of  the  land 
A  title  found,  which  covertly  did  bear 
All-working  pow'r  under  another  sts'le ; 
And  yet  the  sov'reign  part  doth  act  the  while. 

Daniel.  Civil  JCars.b.vi. 

That  all  which  did  such  strangenesse  in  him  see, 

By  secret  meanes  gan  of  his  stale  enquire, 

And  priuely  his  seruant  thereto  hire : 

Who,  throughly  arm'd  against  such  couerture, 

Reported  vnto  all,  that  he  was  sure 

A  noble  gentleman  of  high  regard. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Hee,  after  Eve  seduc't,  unminded  slunk 

Into  the  wood  fast  by,  and  changing  shape 

To  observe  tne  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 

By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 

ITpon  her  husband,  saw  thir  shame  that  sought 

Vain  covertures.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

In  a  word,  it  is  love  that  sanctifies  all  the  actions  of  our 
duty,  and  makes  them  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to  God ; 
and  it  is  love  that  will  be  the  best  cover,  and  make  the  best 
apology,  for  the  worst  of  our  errors. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

This  done  the  host  produced  the  genial  bed, 

Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders  and  the  sted. 

Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread, 

But  course  old  garments. — Dryden.  Ovid.  Uetam.  b.  viii. 

Obscure  in  coverts  lie  his  dreaming  hounds 
And  bay  the  fancy'd  boar  with  feeble  sounds. 

Smith.  Phiedra  8;  HippoUtus,  Act  ii . 

As  to  what  you  write  in  your  friend's  name  perhaps  I  shall 
not  mistake,  if  I  guess,  that,  when  he  seerns  but  to  propose 
a  question,  he  means  an  objection ;  and  covertly  intimates, 
that  I,  among  many  others,  am  reduced  to  that  pass,  that  to 
embrace  our  religion,  we  must  renounce  our  reason. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 

And  for  such  as  dare  not  to  expose  themselves,  with  what 
safety  are  they  preserved  under  the  coverture  of  the  earth, 
in  their  root,  seed,  or  fruit,  till  invited  out  by  the  kindly 
warmth  of  the  spring.— Xlfrfmn!.  Physico-Theology,  b.  x. 

For  under  the  cover  of  this  word,  [simple  citizen,]  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  person  in  lower  life,  we  think  very 
little  of  the  dignity  of  a  free  citizen  of  Corinth. 

Hard.  On  the  Provinces  of  the  Drama. 

All  sewing  is  performed  by  the  women,  they  are  the  tay- 
lors,  shoe-makers,  boat-builders,  or  boat-coferer.!. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

Nor  beauteous  coveting  was  withheld,  for  streight. 
At  the  divine  command,  the  verd'rous  grass 
Upsprang  unsown,  with  every  seedful  herb, 
Fruit,  plant,  or  tree,  pregnant  with  future  store. 

Jago.  Edge-Hill,  b.  i. 

It's  [eider  down]  remarkably  light,  elastic,  and  warm 
qualities,  make  it  highly  esteemed  for  stuffing  coverlets,  by 
such  whom  age  or  infirmities  render  unable  to  support  the 
weight  of  common  blankets. 

Pennant.   British  Zoology.  The  Eider  Duck. 

Vice  peoples  it  [the  world]  in  all  its  variety  of  shapes— 
and  in  all  its  variety  of  guilt— open,  and  covert,  from  the 
profligate  man  of  pleasure,  who  glories  in  his  shame,  to  the 
sly  old  knave,  who  has  nothing  but  softness  on  his  tongue, 
and  nothing  in  his  heart  but  a  design  to  cheat  you. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


In  short,  both  tf 
an,  are  equally 


ously  wicked  man  and  the  decent 
■  the  world,  and  alike  intent  to 
y  of  others:    the  one  only  acta 
ertly  than  the  other.— /d.  lb.  Ser.  5, 

CO'VET,  V.       ^        Fr.  Convoltcr.      Menage, 
Co'vETiNG,  n.  Skinner,  and   Junius,   agree 

Co'vETiNGLY.  from     the     semi  -  barbarous 

Co'vETisE,  V.        y  convotore;  votem  facere,  (Me- 
Co'vETOfs.  Inane.)    Omnibus  zioii's  prose- 

Co'vEToi^sLY.  qui,(  Skinner.)  Mirodesiderio 

Co'vETousNEss.  J  Kstuare,  atque  omnibus  votis 

aliquid  concupiscere,  (Junius.) 

To  devote  the  mind,  thoughts,  wishes,  to  the 

pursuit  or  attainment  of;    to  seek,  to  desire,  with 

eager  wishes,  ardent  longings ;  to  wish  for  eagerly, 

toliesire  ardently,  to  long  for. 
And  ofte  wo  so  coueytelh  al,  al  '""^^J^J^^^.^,  p.  3o«. 


cov 

Oassihel,  Kyns  of  Breyteyiie,  to  July  seiidetli  gietyng. 
Wonder  it  vs  sire  empprour  that  noble  uentrise 
That  is  so  iiohle  S:  eke  y  mid  with  so  fyl  cnuetyxc. 
That  worlde's  iiobleye  han  so  muche,  of  eche  mon  mest, 
That  for  cnuelisc  art  y  come  so  far  fro  the  est, 
To  wilne  cure  lutcl  god.  fi.  Gloucester,  p.  46. 

Boihe  riche  &  pouere  he  Reined  in  euenliede, 
Non  suld  do  other  wrong  lor  cuuilise  no  drede. 

B.  Bniniie,  p.  37 


For  Med»  hath  knyt  clerk's,  and  covelyee  togede; 


For  I  wiste  not  that  ci>!i«7i/n,7  was  synne,  but  for  thelawe 

soide  thou  sclialt  not  cnueile.  And  thorugh  occasiouii  taken, 

bvnne  hi  tlie  niaundement  hath  wrought  in  me  al  coueilise. 

Wiclif.  Bomayns,  c.  7. 


The  difference  betwene  avarice  and  cnveltice  is  this : 
coveilise  is  for  to  cnfeit  swiche  thinges  as  thou  hast  not ; 
and  avarice  is  to  withholde  and  keep  swiche  thinges  as  thou 
hast,  without  rightful  nede.— C/uiuocr.  The  Persones  Tale. 

For  ye  ben  riche  ynough,  and  had  no  nede  of  other  mennes 
good :  and  ye  might  liahtlv  in  this  wise  gete  you  a  eoveltous 
name ;  whiche  is  a  vicious  thing,  and  ought  to  hen  eschewed 
ofeverv  good  man :  for  after  the  saweof  the  apostle,  coveilise 
is  rote  of  alle  harmes.— W.  Tate  of  Melileiis. 

Right  so  full  ofte  it  stant  by  loue. 
Though  thou  cmieiite  it  euermove, 
Thou  shalte  haue  no  dele  the  more.— Goiccr.  dm.  A.b.T. 

The  e-melnus  was  wonder  gladdp, 

And  to  that  other  man  he  badrte. 

And  seith,  that  he  firste  axe  shulde 

For  he  supposeth,  that  he  wolde 

Make  his  axing  of  worldes  good.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

But  is  this  strange  ?  when  lords,  when  knights  and  squires. 
(Which  ought  defende  the  state  of  common  welth)  1 

Are  not  afraid  to  conet  like  a  king »  \ 

O  blind  desire  :  oh  high  aspiring  harts.  i 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

The  coM('(;7f.i7of  the  goodes.doth  nought  but  dull  the  sprete, 
And  some  men  chaunce  to  taste  the  sower,  that  gropeth 
for  the  sweet. 
Vncerlaine  Auctors.  Discriplion  of  an  Fngoclly  Worlde. 

So  was  he  faine 
From  thence  agayne. 

To  put  it  in  a  cup, 
And  by  and  by, 
Covetousttf, 

He  supped  it  fayre  vp. 

Sir.  T.  More.  Jl'oris,  pt.  i.  A  mery  Int. 
Mammon,  said  he.  thy  godhead's  vaunt  is  vane. 

And  idle  offers  of  thy  golden  fee  : 
To  them  that  cnuet  such  eye-glutting  gaine, 

Froffer  thy  gifts,  and  litter  seruants  entertaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Sharp,  assaulting,  piercing  weapons,  found  out  and  forg'd 
by  the  passions  and  wits  of  men,  to  arm  their  rage,  to  satisfye 
their  covelings  and  amhitions,  to  manage  all  their  quarrels 
that  the  carnal  or  diabolical  affections  of  men  have  com- 
menc'd  or  infiam'd  through  the  world. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1C9. 

And  in  their  raging  surquedry  disdajm'd 
That  the  fast  earth  affronted  them  so  sore. 

And  their  deuouring  covelize  restrayn'd. 
Thereat  she  sigh'd  deepe,  and  after  thus  complani'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Let  us  make  the  assay  vpon  him,  if  he  care  not  for't,  he 
will  supplv  vs  easily  :  if  he  couelou.\lif  reserue  it,  how  shall's 
get  it  1— Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

In  like  manner  the  more  the  covetous  man  increaselh  his 
estate,  the  more  his  desires  are  enlarged  and  extended,  and 
he  finds  continually  new  occasions  and  new  necessities;  and 
every  day  as  he  grows  richer,  he  discovers  new  wants ;  and 
a  new  poverty  to  be  provided  against,  which  he  did  not  think 
of  before,  comes  into  his  mind  :  et  minns  ha;c  opial,  qui  non 
babet:  and  he  that  is  without  these  things  covets  them  less 
than  he  that  hath  Ih^m.—Tillotson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  37. 

Now  riches  were  an  admirable  thing  indeed,  and  worth 
o;ir  coveting,  if  they  would  help  to  cure  these  distempers  of 
our  minds,' but  they  are  the  least  fitterl  for  such  a  purpose  of 
any  thing  in  the  world ;  for  not  he  that  hath  the  greatest 
estate,  but  he  that  hath  the  fewest  and  most  reasonable 
desires,  and  the  best  governed  passions  and  the  most  virtu- 
ous inclinations,  is  the  happiest  man,  and  dwells  nearest  to 
»atisfaction.— W.  lb.  Ser.  33. 

The  word  in  Greek  is  xXcoiefm,  which  properly  signifies 
edi'etousrtess,  or  an  Intemperate  ungovern'd  love  of  riches. 
Inckc.  Spites.  V.  3—20.  Note. 


COIT 

Comedy  makes  all  its  characters  general ;  tragedy,  parti- 
cular. The  Aeare  of  Moliere  is  not  so  properly  the  picture 
of  a  covetous  man,  as  ol  coectozisness  itself. 

Hiird.  On  tlie  Provinces  of  the  Drama. 

CO'VEY,  n.  VT.Couvee;  \t.  Covata ;  Sp. 
Covada.  '"  A  brood,  or  hatching  of  chickens  ;  as 
many  as  come  of  one  sittinp;,"  (  Cotgrave. )  It  is 
now'chicfly  applied  to  partridges.     See  Cove. 

All  this  noth  she  to  amuse  the  fowler  after  her,  until  she 
have  trained  him  a  certain  way  from  the  corti. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  33. 


See  how  the  well  tauglit  pointer  leads  the  way  : 
The  scent  grow.s  warm  ;  he  stops  ;  he  springs  the  prey ; 
The  fluttering  coveys  from  the  stubble  rise. 
And  on  swift  wing 'divide  the  sounding  skies. 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  c.  2. 

A  partridge  followed  by  a  larje  covey  of  young  birds,  was 

surprised  by  a  violent  shower  of  rain.     She  collected  them 

under  her,  and  to  secure  them  farther,  spread  her  wings  to 

prevent  every  injury.     In  vain  ! 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Partridge. 

COUGH,  1-.  "^     ".4  vet.    Belg.  Kiigh,  so  called 
Cough,  ji.       i  from    the    sound,    cugh,    cugh," 
(Minshew.)     Skinner  agrees  that  it  is  a  .wno  fic- 
tum  ;  Dnt.  Kucchen,  tussirc.     Ger.  Keuch-en. 

The  harbinger  of  death. 

To  me  I  see  him  ride. 
The  cough,  the  colde,  the  gasping  breath. 

Doth  bid  me  to  prouyde. 
Vnccrtaine  Auctors.  The  Aged  Lover  renounceth  Zone,  (,-c. 

Thou  hadst  four  teeth,  good  Elia  heretofore. 
But  one  cough  spit  out  two,  and  one  two  more  : 
Now  thou  niayst  cough  all  day,  and  safely  too. 
There's  nothing  left  for  the  third  cough  to  do. 

CarlwrigU.  Si  Mvmini  Fnerunt. 
mien  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

Sliaiespeare.  Songs.   Winter. 
She  from  More-fields,  breathless  and  lame 
To  see  her  graceless  godson  came. 
The  salutations  being  past, 
C'ougliing  and  out  of  wind,  at  last 
In  his  great  chair  she  took  her  place 
"  How  docs  your  brother?" 

Somervile,  Fab.  14.   The  Fortune  Hunter. 
If  such  authorities  prevail, 

To  varnish  o'er  this  petty  sin, 
I  plead  a  pardon  for  my  tale. 
And  having  hemm'd  and  cough'd — begin. 

Lloyd.   The  Sew  River  Head. 

Thee,  confus'd. 

Slow  Febris  creeps  from ;  thee,  the  meagre  fiend. 
Consumption  flies,  and  checks  his  rattling  coughs. 

Wliitehead.  To  the  Nyinph  of  Bristol  Spring. 


CO'VIN,  or        "\       "  Deceit  or  collusion.     Fr. 

Co'viNE,  n.  &  V.    >  Confine,  a  convenire.     It  is  a 

Co'vF.NOis.  )  deceitful  assent  or  iigree- 
ment,  (or  covenant,)  between  two  or  more  to 
the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  a  third,  (Minshew.)  See 
Covenant. 

Ther  n'  as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  otiier  hine. 

That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  cnviue 

They  were  adradde  of  hem,  as  of  the  deth. 

CImuccr.  The  Prologue,  v.  006. 
Thei  treate 

With  faire  behestes  and  yeftes  greate 

Of  golde,  that  thei  than  haue  engined 

To  gether,  and  whan  thei  be  coutned 

Thei  feigncn  for  to  make  peace.— Goiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

■VSTien  purveyours,  prouide  not  for  themselues  ; 
When  takers,  take  no  brybes,  nor  vse  no  brags  ; 
When  customers,  conceale  no  covine  vsde. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

He,  because  he  would  not  kick  against  the  pricke.  framed 
himselfe  to  give  fairer  words  and  gentler  language,  yea  and 
confessed  the  debt  which  by  covin  and  caiitelous  packing 
was  turned  over,  as  due  to  the  prince's  treasurie. 

Holland.  Ammianus, -p.  UO. 

The  lawes  ouerlashed  with  cnuine  and  craft. 
And  we  that  did  gouerne  did  wink  at  this  geare : 
The  worser  thereby,  our  faithful  friends  were. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  84. 

I  wish  likewise,  first,  that  some  good  means  were  devised  for 
the  restraint  of  making  those  inordinate  and  covenous  leases 
of  lands,  holden  in  chief  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years. — Bacon.  Of  Alienations. 

COULD.     See  Couth. 


cou 

CO'ULTER,  or>      Yr.  Coaltre ;      It.  CoUro ; 
Cu'lter,  n.  »A.  S.  Cu&or;     Unt.  Kultor , 

Lat.  Culler ;    of  uncertain  origin. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

is  that  Instr 

which  serveth  to  make  way  before,  cutting  and  cleaving  the 
hard  and  thicke  ground  as  it  goeth,  before  it  be  broken  up 
and  turned  at  one  side :  this  sheweth  by  the  slits  and  insi- 
cions  that  it  maketh  (as  it  were  by  a  true  line  drawn)  how 
the  furrowes  shall  %o.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  18. 

While  that  the  culture  rusts 

That  should  deracinate  such  sauagcry. 

Stiakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Vpon  a  dreadful!  scorpion  he  did  ride. 

The  same  which  by  Dianaes  doom  vnjust. 
Slew  great  Orion  ;  and  eke  by  his  side 
He  h.id  his  ploughing  share  and  coulter  ready  tyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 
He  wets  the  rusty  coulter  now. 
He  binds  his  oxen  to  the  plough 
And  wide  his  future  harvest  ih^avs.—Akenside,  Ode  12. 

CO'UNCIL.          "^       Fr.Conci'fe;  It.  aridSp 

Co'UNCiLisT.  Concilia ;    Lat.  Concilium. 

Co'uNSF.L,  V.  'Vossius  doubts  not  a  con- 

Co'i'NSEL,  w.  sulendo ;  and  consulo,  from 

Co'tiNSELi.ABLE.       >  con,  and  salio  ;    and  Mar- 

Co'fNSELFi-LL.  tiuius, — Qui  consulunt,  ra- 

Co'i:nseli.ing,  n.        tionibus  in  unam  senten- 

Co't'NsEi.i.oR.  tiam  quasi  saliunt. 

Co'i:NSELLOiiSHip.  J        CouncH   appears   to   be 

now  restricted  in   its   application  to  a  body  or 

assembly   of  persons   met   together,   to   consult, 

advise  or   deliberate.      Our  older  writers  wrote 

the  word  variously,  Council,  councel,  counsel. 

Coxmcil  is  used  in  composition  as — council-board, 
council-chamber. 

Counsel  is  applied  to  advice,  consultation,  de- 
liberation, design,  plan  or  purpose ;  and  also 
(elliptically)  to  him,  who  is  of  comisel,  who  gives 
counsel  or  advice,  who  aids  or  assists  in  consulta- 
tion or  deliberation,  in  forming  plans  or  designs ; 
to  the  counsellor  or  adviser;  and,  technically,  to 
the  pleader  or  advocate.  And  see  the  quotatiori 
from  Hobbes. 

And  in  fourty  nygt  hy  byluede  there  aboute 
And  conseylde  of  batayle,  &  ordeynede  her  route. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3J9 
And  as  he  and  ys  counseil  stable  connccil  nome, 
sende  to  July  the  emperour  of  Rome 


Thei 
The  ba 


Id. 

counseild  that  beste  felle. 
B.  Brunne,  ] 
lile  for  to  take  a  wyfe 


For  sothe  the  prince  of  prestis  and  the  eldre  men  coun- 
ceilidrn  the  puple  that  they  schulden  axe  Barabas,  but  thei 
schulden  distrie  Jhesus. —  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  27. 


out  anoon  and  maden  a  counseyl 
hou  thei  schulden  leese  him. 

Id.  Mark,  c.  3. 

And  the  Phari.'ies  departed  and  streyght  way  gathered  a 
counseil,  with  the  th.it  heloged  to  Herod,  against  him,  that 
they  might  destroy  him.— Bi'j/e,  1551.  lb. 

I  purpose  not  {quod  he)  to  werken  hy  thy  cnnseil  for  many 
i  causes  and  resons  :  for  certes  every  wight  wold  hold  me  then 
1  a  fool ;  this  is  to  sayn,  if  I  for  thy  consenting  wolde  chanre 
i  thinges.  that  hen  ordeined  and  affirmed  by  so  many  wiso 
men.— CAffHCcr.   The  Tale  of  Metibeus. 


I  loved  hire  firste,  and  told  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  conseil  and  my  brother  sworne 
To  forther  me,  as  I  have  told  beforne. 

Id.  T/ieKnightes  Tale,  v.  1149 
A  ful  .gret  fool  is  any  conseillour 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honour. 
That  dare  presume  or  ones  thinken  it. 
That  his  conseil  sliuld  passe  his  lordes  wit. 

Id.  The  Mardiantei  Tale,  V.  8375. 

The  kynge  counsailcd  in  the  case 

Bv  Antenor  and  JEneas. 

Thcrto  hath  youen  his  assent.— Gohw.  Con.  A.  b.  1. 


eware  tlicrefnre  of  men.  for  thev  shall  deliuer  you  vp  to 
r  counsels,  and  they  shall  scourge  you  in  their  linaguges 
ounsel-houses. — Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  214. 


cou 

In  tlie  name  of  tlie  tord  so  be  it.    There  was  put  fortli 

before  us  the  deane  and  college  of  the  right  coinisiiil/id 

facultie  of  decrees  of  the  vniuersitie  of  Parys  this  question. 

Hall.  Hen.  nil.  an.  8. 

I  have  not  therefore,  I  confess,  read  more  of  the  councils 
s.nve  here  and  there ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  been  such  a 
prodigal  in  my  time  :  if  ye  provoke  me  (for  at  no  hand  else 
will  i  undertake  such  a  frivolous  labour)  I  will  in  three 
montns  be  an  e.xpert  councilist. 

Milton.  Apolocjij  for  SmKiijmnuus. 

Sitting  in  councell  with  his  companions  in  the  cniincell- 
h-'ise  at  Athens  about  the  dispatch  of  certain  causes,  he 
[Nicias]  spake  unto  Sophocles  the  poet,  then  present  among 
tliera,  and  bad  him  speak  first  and  say  his  opinion,  being  tire 
oldest  man  of  the  whole  company.— iVor/A.  Plutarch,  p.458. 

In  matters  of  spiritual  joy  and  sorrow,  I  will  if  I  can,  be 
counseled  by  a  heart  which  once  was  broken,  that  I  may  see 
how  he  recovered,  and  repair  my  breaches  by  a  pattern. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  628. 


1  to  whom  he  saith  it. — Hobbs.  Commonweallli,  c.  2j. 

He  [the  Earl  of  Strafford]  moved  the  lords  to  have  counsel 

allowed  him,  which  was  much  opposed  by  the  commons,  but 

his  accusation  having  much  in  it  of  matter  of  law,  he  had 

permission  to  have  counsel.— Baker.  Charles  I.  an.  1646. 

I  would  to  Jove,  Athenia,  and  Phoebus,  I  could  make 
(Of  all)  but  ten  such  counsellors;  then  instantly  would 

shake 
King  Priam's  city,  by  our  hands  laid  hold  on,  and  laid 

waste.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.ii. 

For  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall 
say  little  ;  for  the  most  part  of  them  are  such  as  cannot  well 
be  severed  from  the  counsetlors/iip  ;  and  tlierefore  the  same 
rule  is  to  be  observed  for  both,  in  the  clioice  of  them. 

Bacon.  Adrice  to  Sir  George  Villars. 

To  preuent  which  outrage,  by  gentle  messages  intreating 
of  the  barons  a  place  and  day  of  meeting,  who  thereto  do- 
signed  Running-mead  (since  called  Counssell-mead,  for  such 
consultations  of  s,t!Ae.)— Speed.  K.  John,  b.  ix.  c.  8. 

Orange,  with  j'outh  experience  has ; 
In  action  young,  in  council  old  : 

Orange  is  what  Augustus  was. 
Brave,  wary,  provident  and  bold. 

Waller.  Of  the  Lady  Mary  Princess  of  Orange. 

Not  Lemuel's  mother  with  more  care, 

Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir ; 

Or  teacli  with  more  success  her  son 

Tlie  vices  of  the  times  to  shun. 

Id.  Epitaph  on  Sir  George  Speke. 

The  danger  of  their  marching  in  his  rear,  and  carrying  as 
great  an  addition  of  strength  to  the  enemy,  as  General 
Goring  could  carry  to  the  king,  except  he  carried  with  him 
the  forces  of  several  garrisons,  which  were  then  joyn'd  to 
him,  made  it  very  counsellable  to  suspend  a  present  obe- 
dience to  those  orders,  till  his  majesty  might  receive  the  full 
and  true  state  of  his  affairs  in  those  parts. 

Clarendon.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  602. 

Very  few  men  of  so  great  parts  were,  upon  all  occasions, 
more  counsellable  than  he  [Lord  Digby] :  so  that  he  would 
seldom  be  in  danger  of  running  into  great  errors,  if  he  would 
communicate  and  expose  all  his  own  thoughts  and  inclina- 
tions to  such  a  disquisition.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

Mr.  Hyde  asked  me  one  day  in  the  council-chamber  why  I 
came  so  seldom  in  the  house  or  council ;  I  told  him,  it  was 
upon  Solomon's  advice,  neither  to  oppose  the  mighty,  nor 
go  about  to  stop  the  current  of  a  river. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  an.  1679. 

As  if  it  were  not  more  advantageous  to  mankind  to  be  in- 
structed in  wisdom  and  virtue,  than  in  politicks  ;  and  to  be 
made  good  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  than  comiseilours 
and  statesmen.— S/jec^aior,  No.  124. 

When  wide  example  bids  me  be  unjust. 

False  to  my  word — or  faithless  to  my  trust ; 

Bid  me  the  banefuU  errour,  counsell'd  see. 

And  shun  the  world,  to  find  repose  with  thee. 

Boyse.  Address  to  Poverty. 

CO-UNDERSTA'NDING.  A  mutual  or  re- 
ciprocal understanding. 

I  cannot  yet  get  that  grammar,  which  was  made  for  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  who  you  know  was  born  dumb  ;  wherein 
an  art  is  invented  to  speak  with  hands  only,  to  carry  the 
alphabet  upon  ones  joints  and  at  his  fingers  ends ;  which 
may  be  learned  without  any  great  difficulty  by  any  mean 
capacity,  and  whereby  one  may  discourse  and  deliver  the 
conceptions  of  his  mind  without  ever  wagging  of  his  tongue, 
provided  there  be  reciprocal  knowledge,  and  co.ujidcrstunding 
of  the  art  'twixt  the  parties ;  and  it  is  a  very  ingenious  piece 
of  invention. — Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  71. 


COU 


CO-UNE. 

Co 

C 

ed.      See  Atone. 


3-UNE,  u.     ^       Lat.  Co,  ai 
)-uni'te,  J).       V  Unite. 
)-uni'te,  adj.  J       Conjoined, 


and  xtnus,  one.  See 


combined,  unit- 


Thesc  three  are  Ahad,  ^on,  Vranore  : 
Aliad  these  three  in  one  doth  co-unite. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  b. 
VOL.  I. 


Our  souls  be  cu-uniie 

■With  the  worid's  spright  and  body,  with  these  herself  she 
has  dight.— il/ore.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  44. 
Not  that  man  hath  three  distinct  souls  :  for  the  intellec- 
tual in  man,  containeth  the  other  two :  and  what  are  dif- 
ferent in   plants,  beasts  and  man  ;  are  in  man  one,  and 
co-und  together.— Fe/Mam,  pt.  i.  Res.  95. 

COUNT.    ^      Fr.  Comie;  It.  Conte;  Sp.  Conde; 

Co'uNTESs.   >  Lat.  Comes.     In  imperio  comites 

Co'uNTY.  J  olim  vocabant,  quotquot  e  comi- 
tatu  principis  erat,  (Spelman,  Gloss.  Arch.)  See 
the  quotations  from  Blackstone  and  Gibbon. 

County,  was  the  ancient  general  term  for  a 
nobleman.  A  goodly  count-comfect,  i.  c.  a  specious 
nobleman  made  out  of  sugar,  (Steevens.) 

Brat.  Princes  and  coui 
a  goodly  counl-comiect, 
were  a  man  for  his  sake. 

Shal-espearc.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Ncr.  Then  is  there  the  coutitie  Paliniine. 

Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frowne ;  as  who  should  say, 
'An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose:'  he  heares  merrie  tales, 
and  smiles  not.  I  feare  hee  will  proue  the  weeping  phylo- 
sopher  when  he  growes  old,  being  so  full  of  vnmannerly 
sadnesse  in  his  youth.— Jrf.  Mercliantof  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

I  take  it,  she  that  carries  vp  the  traine, 

Is  that  old  noble  lady,  Putchesse  of  Norfolke. 

1.  It  is,  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2.  Their  coronets  say  so.— Jrf.  Hen.  Till.  Activ.  sc.  1. 


Each  [division]  contained  a  hundred  freemen,  who  were 
subject  to  an  officer  called  the  ccntcjiarius ;  a  number  of 
which  ccnlenarii  were  themselves  subject  to  a  superior 
cfRcer,  called  the  count  or  comes.— Shire  is  a  Saxon  word, 
signifying  a  division;  but  a  counfi/,  coniilalus,  is  pl.iinly 
derived  from  comes,  the  count  of  the  Franks  ;  tliat  is  the 
enrl,  or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  called  him)  of  the  shire,  to 
whom  the  government  of  it  was  intrusted. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  s.  4, 

All  these  provincial  generals  were  dukes  ;  but  no  more 
than  ten  among  them  wei^:  dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts, 
or  companions,  a  title  of  honour  or  rather  of  favour,  which 
had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine. 

Gibbon.  Boman  Empire,  c.  17. 

CO'UNTENANCE,  h.  ^     Fr.  Contcnauce,  con- 

Co'UNTENANCE,  t'.  \tenanr.er.    Vultus,  as- 

Co'uNTENANCEn.  |  pcctus,  gestus,  (q.d.) 

Co'uN'TENANCiNG,  ?!.  J  contiiientiu,  (sc.)  Vllt- 

tiis  ;  a  risu  aut  minus  severis  gestibus  et  motibus. 

Contenancer,  favere,  vultu,  (sc.)  propilio  et  favor- 

abili  intueri,  (  Skinner. ) 

The  continence,  keeping  or  composure  of  the 
features  of  the  face  ;  the  composure  or  settledness 
of  face,  looks  or  aspect ;  generally,  the  look,  or 
aspect :  further,  the  firm  or  fixed  aspect  of  confi- 
dence, of  assurance,  of  courage,  of  encouragement; 
and  thus  applied  to — 

Encouragement,  support,  power,  patronage. 
And,  to  countenance — 

To  encourage,  to  support,  to  favour,  to  pa- 
tronise. 

In  Everij  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  upon  tfio 
expression,  '  I'll  give  you  more  than  countenance," 
Mr.  Gifford  has  this  note.  "  Countenance  is  a  law 
term,  from  the  Fr.  Contenemcnt,  or  the  Lat.  Con- 
tenementum,  and  denotes  the  credit  and  reputation 
which  a  person  hath  by  reason  of  his  freehold  ; 
and  most  commonly  what  is  necessary  for  his 
support  and  maintenance  according  to  his  condi- 
tion of  life."  {Observations  on  the  more  Ancient 
Statutes,  p.  II.) 

Amiddes  of  the  temple  sate  Mischance, 
AVith  discomfort  and  sory  contenancc. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2012. 

The  kynge  his  bardie  countenance 

Beholde  :  and  his  wordes  wise. 

And  saide  vnto  hym  in  this  wise.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

"Wherof  first  he  made  coutenau 
in  doute  whetlicr  it  hadde  ben  th 
or  none.—Fubyan,  vol.  i.  c.  62. 

It  makes  mee  Idugh  agood  to  see  thee  lowre 

and  long  to  loken  sad  : 
For  when  thy  crabbed  coa?ilenance  is  so  sowre, 
thou  art  to  seeming  glad. 
Turbercille.  StraungeCounienanceofanAgedCentlewi 

So  from  himself  impiety  bath  wrought, 
•  That  for  his  prey  to  pcay  he  doth  begin. 

As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 
I  Shakespeare.  The  Rape  of  Lu 
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He  would  have  pardoned  him,  [the  Earl  of  Strafford]  if  it 
could  have  preserved  him  against  the  tumult  raised  and 
countenanced  by  the  Parliament  itself,  for  the  terrifying  of 
those  they  thought  might  favour  him. 

llobbs.  Behemoth,  pt.  ii. 

She.  Agelastus,  so  surnamed  for  his  gravity,  was  a  very 
wise  fellow,  kept  his  countenance  all  days  of  his  life,  as  de- 
murely as  a  judge  that  pronounceth  sentence  of  death  on  a 
poor  rogue,  for  stealing  a  piece  of  bacon  as  would  serve  at  a 
meal  with  a  calf 's  head. 

Massinger.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

When  Cain,  upon  the  non-acceptance  of  his  offering,  was 
out  of  countenance:  God  tells  him.  Gen.  iv.  7,  If  thou  dost 
not  well,  fill  opfu)r  say  the  Septuagint,  Not  rightly,  or  as  1 
have  prescribed  :  Sin  lieth  at  the  door  :  that  is,  thou  art  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  contemner  of  my  law. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


But  as  to  the  civil  religion,  Socrates  never  opposed  it,  but 
always  countenanced  it  both  by  discourse  and  example. 

Bentlcy.   Of  Free  Thinking,  §  45. 

Nor  with  a  troubled  look. 

Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took, 
Ev'n  kept  her  countenance  when  the  lid  remov'd 
Disclos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  lov'd. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  §■  Guiscardo. 

He  [Anthimus]  had  wound  himself  into  favour  with  the 
F.mpress  Theodora,  a  countenancer  of  the  Eutychian  sect. 
Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

The  countenancing  of  the  rich  man  against  the  poor,  was 
occasioned  partly  from  the  servants  of  the  king's  great  ofli- 
cers,  who  did  use  to  commit  the  hearing  and  examining  of 
causes  to  them. — Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 

You  cannot  imagine,  as  you  have  not  been  long  enough 
in  your  post  to  know  it  by  j'our  own  observation,  how  great 
an  advantage  it  is  to  a  man  to  have  the  countenance  of  the 
governor  of  liis  province. — Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  13. 

CO'UNTER,  arf.      Fr.   Contre ;  Lat.  Contra. 
Against,  in  opposition,  in  resistance,  contrari- 
wise. 


For  that  punishment  follows  not  in  this  life,  the  breach  of 
this  rule,  and  consequently  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law 
in  countries,  where  the  generally  allow'd  practice  runs  conn- 
ler  to  it,  is  in  itself  evident.— iocAc.  Hum.  Und.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

CO'UNTER,— Is  very  much  used  (as  the  Lat. 
Contra,  qv. )  in  composition ;  and  it  may  be  so  used, 
either  adverbially  or  adjectively,  with  any  word, 
when  contrariety  or  opposition  is  intended.  For 
many  of  our  own  compounds  we  are  perhaps  in- 
debted to  the  French  :  e.g.  Contre-ballancer,  -chan- 
ger, -chanter,  -gage,  -garde,  -mander,  -miner,  -pescr, 
-poison,  -scarpe,  -signer,  -seeller.  An  instance  or 
two  will  be  suiajoined ;  and  from  them,  all  that 
may  at  any  time  occur  will  receive  a  formula  of 
explanation.  When  Counter  stands  before  a  noim 
sub.,  whether  separate  or  prefixed,  it  is  in  its 
manner  of  signification  an  adjective  ;  before  a 
verb  or  adjective  it  is  an  adverb.  A  Counter-poise, 
is  a  poise  or  weight ;  counter,  opposed  to,  put  or 
set  against,  an  other  weight.  To  counter-poise,  is 
to  poise  or  weigh  oppositely  or  against  an  other 
weight.  Some  words  have  received  a  usage  con- 
sequential upon  the  effect  of  the  contrariety  or 
opposition,  as  in  the  instances  following  of  Counter- 
act and  Counterfeit. 

COUNTERA'CT,  v.  >      Smith  writes,  Contra- 

C0UNTER.\'CTI0N.  j  aCt. 

To  act  contrary,  in  opposition,  in  resistance,  'Ji 
hinderance  or  prevention.      And  thus — 
To  hinder,  to  prevent 


But  in  this  case  we  can  find  no  principle  within  him  strong 
enough  to  counteract  that  principle,  and  to  relieve  him. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 
Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand  ; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below, 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd. 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 

Beaiiic.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 

The  physician  who  undertakes  to  cure  a  disease,  must  of 
course,  while  he  administers  proper  medicines,  cnjom  Ins 
patient  to  abstain  from  every  thing  (however  pleasing  and 
agreeable)  which  may,  in  any  degree,  counteract  those  me- 
dicines, and  nourish  the  disease. 

Bp.  Home.  Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  1. 


cou 

Tliey  [the  beauties  of  writing]  are  wholly  suhject  to  the 

imagination,  and  do  not   force  their  effects  upon  a  mind 

preoccupied  by  unfavourable  sentiments,  nor  overcome  the 

counleraclion  of  a  false  principle  or  of  stubborn  partiality. 

Rambler,   No.  93. 


COUNTERFEIT, 

Co'tiNTERFEIT,  adj. 
Co'UNTERFEIT,  n. 

Co'l-nterfeiter. 

Co'uNTEUFEITRESS. 
Co'UNTERFEITING,  M. 

Coi.'nterfe'itinglt. 

Co'uNTERFElTLY. 

Counterfe'sance. 


Fr.  Contrefaire  ; 
It.  Contra/are ;  Lat. 
Contra,  and  faccre. 
Menajife  says.  Con- 
tie  fait,  contrafactus, 
/actus  contra  quam 
oportuit.  From  this 
etymology,  to  counter- 
feit is- 


To  form  or  make  any  thing  wrongfully  ;  as,  to 
forge  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm  ;  and  then,  more 
generally — 

To  assume  or  pretend  to  a  sameness,  similarity 
or  likeness  ;  to  copy,  to  imitate,  to  resemble  ;  to 
follow  in  imitation  ;   to  follow  as  an  example. 

This  messenger  drank  sadly  ale  and  wine, 

And  stolen  were  his  letters  prively 
Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine  : 

And  conliefeted  was  full  subtilly 
Another  lettre.— C/iaiicer.  Man  of  Lnwes  Tah,  v.  m7. 

This  letter,  as  thou  haste  herde  deuise 

That  noman  shulde  it  apperceiue. — Gower.Con.A.h.u. 

And  as  in  yc  begynning  he  had  put  forth  Christ  as  the 
cause,  and  author  of  our  righteousness  and  saluation,  euen 
so  here  setteth  he  hym  forth,  as  an  ensample  to  counter/ate, 
that  as  he  hath  done  to  vs  eue  so  should  we  do  one  to  ano- 
ther.—ri/nda//.   Jl'orkes,  p.  49. 


Euery  Chri 


an  ma  ought  to  haue  Christ  alwayes  before 
an  ensample'to  counierfate  and  follow,  and  to 
ighbour  as  (Thrist  hath  done  to  him. — Id.  lb.  p,83. 

r  cnunterfet 

lake  in  hell. 

Surrey.   Firgile.  ^neis,  b.  iv. 
She  had  of  mine  (whereof  few  fslkes  did  knowe) 
A  cnunterfaijte,  a  thing  to  me  deare  bought, 
Wliich  thing  to  haue  I  many  times  had  sought, 
And  when  she  knew  how  much  I  did  esteeme  it 
Shee  vowde  that  none  but  I  should  thence  redeem  it. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  IVarre. 

The  deuyll,  ■wTiiche  is  a  counterfeiter  of  God's  workes 
imagineth  by  all  meanes  that  he  can,  to  set  vp  and  stablyshe 
all  maner  of  intolerable  errours,  and  to  augment  his  kyiig- 
Come.—  Udat.  Reuelacion,  c.  8. 

The  Freeh  kjmg  fayning  that  he  was  thicke  of  hearj-ng, 
caused  him  to  repete  his  saiyng  agayn  whiche  so  counter- 
felted  the  very  guesture  of  the  duke's  angry  countenance  and 
roryng  voyce,  that  no  man  hath  sene  a  better  cnZletfnijtor 
or  player  in  anycomedieortragedie.— ifa/Z.  Edm.IF.  an.  14. 

Lying  and  eounlerfeilingms  soul  abhorreth;  for  I  [Escex] 
am  not  desperate  nor  void  of  grace,  now  to  speak  falsely. 

State  Trials.  Earls  of  Essex  §■  Southampton,  an.  1600. 

Neither  is  Thomas  Cardinal's  life  any  thyng  save  a  coun- 
terfuytyvg  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Tyndall.    frorif j,  p.  361. 

In  whose  [Christ]  syghte  nothing  is  acceptable,  tliat  is 
covnlerfaytely  done  or  els  by  coaction. —  Udal.  Eph.  c.  6. 

But  for  that  dame  nature,  the  counterfeilresse  of  the 
celestiall  workemen,  eftsoones  breedeth  barnacles,  there- 
fore their  brood  is  accompted  more  maruellous  than  to  be 


The  pratmg  parrot  comes  to  them  abroad, 
And  is  not  heard  to  counterfeit  a  word. 

Drayton.  It'onh's  Flood. 
And  when  at  enen  he  came  to  the  flock. 
Fast  in  the  folds  he  did  them  locke. 
And  tooke  out  the  woolfe  in  his  counterfeit  cote, 
And  let  out  the  sheepes  blood  at  his  throte. 

Spenser.  Skepheard's  Calendar.  .'!ept. 
E-vtrcme  was  his  audacity. 

Little  his  skill  that  finish'd  Ihec  ; 
1  am  asham'd  and  sorry 

So  dull  her  counterfeit  should  be. 
And  she  so  full  of  glory.  Daiies,  The  Picture. 


Him  needed  not 

Himsclfe  to  fas 

Ne  how  to  speaki 


COU 


to  vse  his  gest : 
tor  he  in  counlerfHsance  did  excell ; 
And  all  the  wyles  of  wemen's  wits  knew  passing  well. 
Spenser.  Fnrric  Queene.  'h.  iii.  c 


ith   puUii 


And  since  the  wisedome  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  haue 
ay  hat  th.in  my  heart,  I  will  practice  the  insinuating  nod, 
nd  be  off  to  them  most  counterfetly. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Actii.  sc.  3. 

Such  then  (said  ('na)  as  she  seemeth  here, 
Such  is  the  face  of  falshood,  such  the  sight 
Of  foule  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  layd  awav,  and  counlerfesaunce  knowe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  i,  c,  9, 


This  proclamation  also  took  nnti...  K  a  i.  ;  .n,  l.,-vnnd 
sea  had  of  late  attempted  to  coic;,'^  ■  ;  ;  i-  ili'inga, 
groats,  and  other  the  king's  coin  oi    ,  .  ,,i     n  a  mul- 

titudes brought  them  into  the  realm  :  ■.  ,  ii      ',•>,,.' t  were 
to  forfeit  their  lives  and  lands,  goods,  and  cliaitch. 

Slrype.  Memorials.  Edw.  FI.  an.  1518. 

Tliink  freely  on  all  the  various  pretenses  to  Revelation  : 
compare  the  counterfeit  Scriptures  with  ttie  true ;  and  see 
the  divine  lustre  of  the  one,  to  which  all  others  serve  as  a 
{oi\.—Bentley.  On  Free  Thinking,  §22. 

Hark,  from  afar,  the  feather'd  matron  [the  hen  turkey] 

screams. 
And  all  her  brood  alarms,  the  docile  crew 
Accept  the  signal  one  and  all,  expert 
In  til'  art  of  nature  and  unlearned  deceit : 
Along  the  sod,  in  counterfeited  death. 
Mute,  motionless  they  lie  ;  full  well  appriz'd. 
That  the  rapacious  adversary's  near. 

Smart.   Omniscience  nf  the  Supreme  Being. 

CO'UNTERPANE.  "  One  part,"  Cole  says. 
"  of  a  pair  of  deeds  or  indentures."  It  is  the 
legal  term,  Counter-pana  indentura?,  (Gifford.)' 

"  Contreschedule,  the  counterpane  of  a  schedule," 
(Cotgrave.) 

Cuntra-schedida  forte,  (q.d. )  contra  panmis ; 
pannus,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  began  in  succession 
of  time  to  signify  parchment  ,■  and  hence,  the 
"  Fr.  Panne,  skin  or  hide,"  (  Skinner. ) 

Thys  Buke  of  Aumerle  went  before  from  'O'estminster  to 
see  his  father  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  sittynge  at  dyner  had 
his  counterpaine  of  the  endenture  of  the  confederacye  wherof 
I  spake  before  in  his  hosoTae.—Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.'  1. 


Which  the  Apostle  having  perfected,  he  proceeds  in  the 
first  seven  verses  of  this  chapter  to  finish  the  counterpane 
or  second  draught,  the  antitype,  which  answereth  to  this 
original.— Goorfjom.   Works,  pt.  ii.  p.  2.  Ser.  2. 

CO'UNTERPOINT,  or  >     Fr.  Contrepoint ,  It. 

Co'uNTERPANE.  )  Contrapunto,  instra- 

tum,  stragulum,  (q.d.)  contrapunctum  ;  i.e. 
■contrariis  seu  se  invicem  decussantibus  suturis 
compunctum  seu  consutum. 

"  Fr.  Contrcpoinct, — the  back  stitch,  or  quilting 
stitch  ;  also,  a  quilt,  counterpnint,  (quilted,)  cover- 
ing ;  also,  a  crossing,  ditTerence,  opposition  ;  also, 
a  ground,  or  plain  song,  (in  musick,)"  Cotgrave. 

Here  M.  Hardinge  by  counterpointes,  and  by  sundrie  cir- 
cumstances of  difference,  compareth  the  state  of  the  primi- 
tiue  churche,  and  his  churche  of  Rome  together. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  203. 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 

Arachne's  web  the  same  did  not  surpass, 
■Wherein  the  story  of  his  fortunes  past, 

In  lively  pictures  neatly  handed  was. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

For  no  man  is  so  madly  dispo-sed  or  simple  witted,  as  to 

bring  into  so  poor  and  mean  houses,  bedsteads  with  silver 

feet,  imbroidercd  coverlets,  or  counterpoints  of  purple  silk. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  39. 

He  shrunk  down  into  his  bed  all  cvered  '.rjlh  the  clothes 

and  hid  with  the  sheets  and  counterpoint. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  c.  29. 
A  tester  of  scarlet,  embroidered  with  a  counterpoint  of 
silks  ay  belonging  to  the  same,  and  curtains  of  crimson 
taffata,  two  counterpoints  of  imagery  for  the  nurse's  bed. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  fl.  an  1548. 

■\\Tiere  the  voices  join  they  move  exactly  together  in  plain 
counterpoint,  which  shows  little  more  than  a  single  air. 

Malonc.  Life  of  Dryden.  Hughes  to  Steele. 
Pray  hand  him  in  and  let  him  slain  I 

Each  curtain,  and  each  counterpane ;  I 

Yes,  he  shall  roost  upon  my  toilet,  ' 

Or  on  my  pillow,  he  can't  spoil  it. 

Smart.  Fables.  Madam  and  the  Magpie. 

CO'UNTRY.  )       Fr.    Contree ;     It.    and    Sp.  . 
Co'l-ntrify.      ]  Contrada ;   Dut.  Kontrei/e.  [ 

Spelman, —  Contrata.  Patria,  Italic,  a  con,  id 
est,  simul,  et  strada,  via,  quasi  regio  vel  tractus  in 
quem  plures  congrediuntur.  Skinner.  Q.d.  Lat.  | 
Conterrata,  i.  e.  tractus  terrarum  proximo  invicem 
sitarum,  vel,  ut  nos  loquinnir,  adjarenlinm.  Con- 
trata, in  Low  Lat.  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
word.     Others  say  from  Contractu   ( Sec  Menuije, 


COU 

and  Du  Cange.)  But  may  it  not  owe  its  origin, 
to  the  A.  S.  Cunn-an,  parere,  to  bear  or  bring 
forth  J  and  denote — 

The  land  that  bears  the  paternal  land,  (patria)? 

A  space,  a  tract,  a  region  of  land  ;  applied  also, 
to  the  inhabitants  collectively.  Opposed  to  the 
town  ;  also,  to  the  court. 

It  is  much  used  in  composition, — as  coitntry- 
man,  cow«^n/-house. 


In  cnunlrics  some  must  rule,  some  must  obey,  euery  man 

mav  not  bearc  Ij-ke  stroke,  for  euerye  man  is  not  lyke  wise. 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Wherefore  the  gouernours,  in  the  stede  of  physitions 
attendynge  on  their  cure,  oughte  to  knowe  the  causes  of  the 
decay  of  theyr  publike  weale,  whiche  is  the  healthe  of  theyr 
counlrey  or  cytie,  and  than  with  expedition  to  procede  to 
the  mooste  spedy  and  sure  remedy. 

Sir  T.  Ehjol.  Gonernovr,  b.  iii.  c.  25. 

I  might  haue  learn'd  this  by  my  last  exile 
That  change  oi countries  ca'nnot  change  my  state; 
I      Wliere  euer  that  my  bodie  seeke  a  seate, 
I  leaue  my  heart  in  Albion's  glorious  yle. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  56. 

And  you  !  brave  Cobham,  to  the  latest  breath. 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 
Such  in  those  moments,  as  in  all  the  past, 
"  Oh,  save  my  country,  heaven,"  shall  be  your  last. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Epis.  I. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  {jifts. 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught, 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threaten'd  in  the  fields  and  groves. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 
Well  to  he  sure  it  must  be  own'd 
It  is  a  charming  spot  of  ground ; 
So  sweet  a  distance  for  a  ride, 
And  all  about  so  countrified.— Lloyd.  The  Cii'sCountryBox. 

But  though  she  ne'er  adorn 'd  his  brows. 

She  had  a  vast  contempt  for  spouse, 

As  being  one  who  took  no  pride. 

And  was  a  deal  too  countrified. — Id.  Temple  of  Favour. 

CO'UPLE,  u.  ^       Vr.  Coupler,   accoupler ;    It. 
Co'i'PLE,  n.         I  Accnpiare  ;       Lat.     Copulare, 
Co'uPLEMENT.    V  o<«m,  to  brace  together.    Vos- 
Co'uPLET,  n.       j  sius   says,  'S.vixirXoKT],  a  -kXoki], 
Co'iiPLiNG,  n.    )  sive    trXoita,     (from    irXeK-CLV, 
plect-ere,  nect-ere,  to  knit  together,)  and  by  me- 
tathesis, copla ;  or,  he  adds,  it  may  be  from  the 
Heb.      Scheidius  thinks,  copula  is  co-apula,  from 
apere,  i.  e.  nectere. 

To  connect,  to  conjoin,  to  combine,  to  brace ; 
generally  restricted  to  the  conjunction  or  union  of 
tivo  only.      See  Brack. 

The  Bible  bereth  witnesse.  a  book  of  the  olde  lawe 
That  a  corsede  alle  couples  that  no  kynde  forth  brouhte. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  316. 


The  great  Antiochus, 

Of  whom  that  Antioche  toke 

His  (irste  name,  as  saith  the  boke. 

Was  coupled  to  a  noble  qucne. — Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

And  to  masons  and  carpeters  to  bye  hewed  stone,  &  t>Tnbre 
for  to  make  couples  and  beames  for  the  houses  which  the 
kynges  of  Juda  had  destroyed.- JBift/c,  1551.  2  CAro.xxiv.l  I. 

Even  to  the  artificers  and  builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy 
hewen  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings,  and  to  floor  the 
houses,  which  the  kings  of  Juda  had  destroyed. 

Bible.  Modern  J'ersion.  lb. 

For  he  dcsiryng  nothing  more  than  to  pass  ouer  the 
remnat  of  his  life  in  peace,  rest,  and  tranquilitie,  imagined 
in  himselfe  that  by  tliys  conjunction  and  couplement  of  ma- 
triraonie.  no  warre  or  hostilitie  hereafter  should  be  attempted 
eyther  against  him  or  his  dominions. 

Grafton.  Hen.  FII.  an.  27. 

The  fier  and  ayre  agreed,  and  to  this  cowplyng  gaue  their 

light 
In  signe  of  ioye,  and  ouer  head  the  mountain  fairies 

shright.  Phaer.  Virgill.  .Xneidos,  b.  iv. 

Wlien  one  saith,  a  man  is  a  body,  he  intendeth  that  the 
name  of  body  is  necessarily  consequent  to  the  name  of  man  ; 
as  being  but  several  names  of  the  same  thing,  Man  ;  which 
consequence  is  signified  by  coupling  them  togethor  with  th© 
word  IS,— /fffWs.  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  c.  4ti 


cou 

For  Clirist  is  the  head,  whereby  the  wnoTe  bodie  being 

omiiacted  and  coupled  by  euery  inyiit  of  goiiernment,  dothe 
i-cording  to  tlieoperaiinii  i'l  uw  rnn:i-Tn  nf  ouery  niembi;r, 


How  they  would  caupie  i 
And  with  all  remember 


Braylnn.  The  Owl. 
nlis  was  the  city  of 
r;i'ith  from  Judea: 
nd  all  his  bands  of 
.rr„M,b.i.  c,8.  S.4. 


Of  sauage  beasts,  tofore  vnseene,  vnkend, 

DilTc-ring  in  voyce,  in  semblance,  and  in  shape. 
Fairefux.  Godfrey  ff  Bovloyne,  b.  X 

Where  making  ioyou^  U  l-i-.  iIum  ,:,.m's  lliey  spei 
111  perfect  loue,  deuci  i     ;  i,   i    i    i      i  ■  ■ 
Allide  with  bands  i)f  !'■: 


Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  doue. 

Wlien  that  her  golden  cnplets  are  disclos'd  ; 

His  silence  will  sit  drooping.— 5/ia/ies.  Hum.  Act  i 


Some  mdeper 
are  by  educatio 
party,  so  cmiijh 
there  together.- 


dent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  aiiotlier, 
1,  custom,  and  the  constant  din  of  their 
d  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear 
-Lucke.  On  Hum.  Undarsl.  b.  ii.  s.  IS. 


But  in  this  necessity  of  our  rhymes,  I  have  always  found 
the  c'tiiplcl  verse  most  easy,  (though  not  so  proper  for  this 
occasion,)  for  there  the  work  is  sooner  at  an  end,  every  two 
lines  concluding  the  lalio'jr  of  the  poet. 

Dnjden.  Annus  MirabiUs.  Account  of  the  Poem. 
The  noble  hater  of  degenerate  rhyme 
Shook  off  the  chains  and  built  his  verse  sublime 
A  monument  too  high  for  coupled  sounds  to  climb. 

ll'atls.  The  Adventurous  Muse. 
Such  were  our  couple,  man  and  wife. 
Such  were  their  means  and  ways  of  life. 

Lloyd.  The  Spirit  of  Contradiction. 

CO'URAGE,  t).    ^       Fr.  Courage;    It.  Corag- 

Co'uEAGE,  71.  I  gio ;    Sp.  Coruge.      Cordis 

Co'l'rage,  arf;'.         I  ariio,  says  Minshew.     Q.d. 

Coura'geous.  t  coratio  seu  cordatio,    i.  e. 

Cocra'geol-sly.  cordis    robur    et     erectio, 

Coi'ra'geousness.  J  (Skinner.; 

Courage,  the  verb,  is  used  in  our  old  writers  as 
we  use  encourage;  and  the  noun,  as  encourage- 
ment. (See  Encourage.)  Courage,  the  noun, 
is  applied  to — 

A  hearty  desire,  a  hearty  devotedness,  a  deep 
fixed  resolution :  as  distinguished  from  fortitude, 
it  is  applied  to  express  a  more  active  spirit  of 
bravery,  of  boldness,  daring,  or  hardihood. 

Dr.  Oogan  observes,  "  Courage  is  active  fortitude. 
It  meets  dangers,  and  attempts  to  repel  them." 
And  see  the  quotation  from  Hobbes. 

Gloucester,  p.  359. 
But  though  this  mayden  tendre  were  of  age, 


Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 

In  Southwerk  at  tlie  Tatrard  as  I  lay, 

Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 

To  Canterbury  with  devout  coruge.— Id.  The  Prol.  v.  22. 

Were  it  for  holinesse  or  for  dotage, 

I  cannot  sain,  but  swiche  a  gret  corage 

Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a  wedded  man. 

That  day  and  night  he  doth  all  that  h»  can 

To  espien,  wher  that  he  might  wedded  be. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9130. 


Thou  mavst  see  how  diligently  (as  a  mother  careth  for 
her  childe  if  it  be  in  perill)  Paule  writeth  vnto  Timothy  to 
instruct  him,  to  teach  hym,  to  exhort,  to  courage  hym,  to 
stirre  him  vp,  to  be  wise,  sober,  diligent,  circumspect,  sad, 
humble,  and  meekc. —  Tyndall.   IVorkes,  p.  252. 

Moreouer  charge  Josua:  and  courage  him  &  bolden  him. 
Bilile,  1551.  Deuleronoviie,  c.  3. 

Thus  the  warre  was  renewed,  wherby  many  great  mys- 
chyel'es  haue  fallen,  to  the  distraction  of  moclie  people  and 
countreys,  and  the  faythe  of  Christ  so  febled  and  decayed, 
and  the  enemyes  of  God  rysen  and  coraged. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  204. 

Likewise  as  of  men,  he  who  so  is  most  like  stomacked 
nito  a  woman,  nor  lusty  couraged,  wil  r-rnember  iniurie 
longest,  and  seeke  for  vengeance  most  violently,  nor  call  be 
content  with  a  meaiie  reuengaunce. 

Vicet..  Instruction  of  aChriilian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


COIT 

And  alas"  my  lord  this  is  a  piteous  case,  that  having  so  ' 
much  business  as  ye  have,  these  inward  disorders  should 
be  added  unto  them  to  the  courage  of  such  as  would  this 
realm  any  ways  evil.— 5to(e  Trials.  Bp.  Gardiner,  an.  1551. 

O  most  couragious  youth,  how  much  the  more  thou  dost 

In  valient  herte :  so  much  the  more  'tis  meete  I  shulde 

Giue  graue  aduice,  and  charely  for  chaunces  all  prouide. 
Phaer.   Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  xii. 

Then  the  Bretons  closed  togj-der  with  grete  courage,  and 
pytched  theyr  speres  and  glayues  in  the  erthe,  and  helde 
strongly  theyr  place,  and  fought  couragyously. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ll.  c.  47. 

This  Henry  yet,  aswytnessyth  Ranulfe,was  not  aUbareyn 
,  for  hewas  of  so  great  cyuvflififow  ^''         '"*" 


Thou  Shalt  wavne  the  elders  of  the  people  that  they  be 
sobre,  watchful  and  dilygent  to  all  godly  workes.  And  that  | 
theyouercome  the  vnlustyness  of  their  age  with  the  com-  1 
ragiousness  of  f^Hh. — Udal.   2'ilus,c.2.  \ 

For  thy  great  wonder  were  it,  if  such  shame 
Should  euer  enter  in  his  bounteous  thought.  j 

Or  euer  doe  that  mote  dcseruen  lilainc  ; 
The  noble  courtige  neuer  weenetli  ou^lit. 
Tliat  may  vuworthy  of  it  selle  be  thought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

— .  Theire  discipline, 

(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make  knowne 

To  their  approuers,  they  are  people,  such 

That  mend  vpon  the  world. — Shakes.  Cymb.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

5am.  Be  of  good  courage,  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rouzing  motions  in  me  which  dispose 
Of  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes.  | 

Courage,  in  a  large  signification,  is  the  absence  of  fear  in  ! 
the  presence  of  any  evil  whatsoever ;  but  in  a  strict  and 
more  common  meaning,  it  is  contempt  of  wounds  and  death, 
when  they  oppose  a  man  in  a  way  to  his  end. 

Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  <:.9. 

With  this  victory  the  women  became  most  courageous  i 
and  proud,  and  the  men  waxed  as  disgracefull,  fearefull,  & 
desperate.— S;ow.   Tlie  IFest  Saxons. 

Yet  since  that  other  men's  iniquity 
Calls  on  the  sword  of  wrath  against  my  will, 

And  that  themselves  exact  this  cruelty, 
And  I  constrained  am  this  blood  to  spill : 

Then  on,  brave  followers  ;  on  courageously. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  War,  b.  iv. 

The  selfsame  individuals  that 

Did  run,  as  mice  do  from  a  cat. 

When  we  courageously  did  wield 

Our  martial  weapons  in  the  held.— Hudlhras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

To  secure  the  honours  which  are  bestowed  upon  courage 
by  custom,  it  is  indeed  necessary  that  this  d.^nger  should  be 
voluntary  :  for  a  courageous  resistance  of  dangers  to  which 
we  are  necessarily  exposed  by  our  station,  is  considered 
merely  as  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and  brings  only  a  nega- 
tive reward,  exemption  from  infamy.— ^(ii't'n/urcr,  No.  1. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  office  higher, 
To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire? 
And  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chace  behind, 
S.ep  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind? 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue. 

Langhorne.  The  Country  Justice. 

COURI'ER.  Fr.  Courier;  It.  Corriere ;  Sp. 
Correo,  from  the  Lat.  Citrrere,  to  run. 

A  runner ;  a  running  messenger ;  generally,  a 
messenger ;  also,  a  message. 

The  same  Saturdaye  the  prince  and  his  copany  dysloged 
fro  a  lyttell  vyllage  therby,  and  sent  before  hym  certayn 
cnrrours  to  se  if  they  myght  fynde  any  adueture,  and  to 
here  where  the  Frechmen  were. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  159. 

But  finding  his  defeat,  his  enterprize  so  lost. 
He  his  swift  couriers  sends,  to  will  his  valiant  brother, 
And  Oxford,  in  command  being  equal  to  the  other. 
To  charge  with  the  right  wing,  who  bravely  up  do  bear. 
Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  22. 


COU 


COURSE,  I'.  ^        Fr.  Course ;     hs.i.  Cursus, 

Course,  n.         I  from  Currere,  cursum,  to  run. 

Co'urser.  >  See  Current. 

Co'ursing,  n.    I       A  race  or  running,  pursuing; 

Co'unsiTOR.  J  pursuit;  Invasion  or  incursion; 
also,  the  space  run  over,  passed  over ;  the  passage 
or  progress ;  the  way,  the  manner  or  method,  the 
order  or  scries  of  proceeding  or  succeeding;  the 
order  or  train,  (sc.)  of  events; — a  sequence  of 
discourses ;  and — 

A  courser,  (Wood, — a  discourscr), — one  who 
prosecutes  or  pursues  a  treatise. 

To  course,  is, — to  run,  to  run  after,  to  pursue. 

Right  welcome  be  thou  faire  freshe  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  grene  here  getten  may. 
And  from  his  courier,  with  a  lusty  herle 
Into  the  grove  ful  hastily  he  sterte. 

Chaucer.  The  Kuightes  Tale,  v  1516. 

So  besily  vpon  the  note 

Thei  herken,  and  in  such  wise  assote, 

That  thei  their  right  cours  and  weie 

Foryete,  and  to  their  eare  obeie.— Goti'er.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  to  that  one  the  same  tide 
A  courser,  that  he  should  ride 
Into  the  felde  anon  he  badde, 
Wherof  this  man  was  wonder  gladde.—W.  Hi.  b.  vi. 

But  when  we  came  on  shore,  and  liad  coursed  them  twice 
about  the  i'land,  they  tooke  the  sea  and  swamme  towards 
islands  distant  from  that  three  leagues. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ui.  p.  114. 

Also  wheras  they  haue  desyred  for  the  course  of  mar- 
chaundyse,  we  haue  coscnted  that  they  haue  all  theyr  aun- 
cyent  course,  payeng  custome  of  olde  tyme  contynewed. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  20. 

Morice  sent   [to  King  John]  a  cursore  well  trappid  to 
Baldwines  castel. 
Leland.  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  Tkinges  excerptid,  !sc. 

Caius  Cesar  beyng  yong,  fleyng  the  company  of  Sylla, 
bicause  he  was  perteignyng  to  Marius,  he  being  among  the 
Rhodiens,  wan  his  meats  with  coursyng  and  runnyng  of 
horses,  with  his  handes  bound  behind  him. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  10. 

And  somouche  the  more,  that  the  armye  by  sea,  the 
whiche  was  at  Ye,  hauyng  takene  the  poorte  and  soiourne 
at  Epidaure,  made  manye  coursynges  and  pillages,  in  the 
laiide  of  Egyne.— Af/coH.  Thucydides,  fol.219. 

And  euery  while,  that  mighty  jTon  man. 
With  his  strange  weapon,  neuer  wont  in  warre. 

Them  sorely  vext,  and  courst,  and  ouer-ran. 
And  brake  their  hos^ves.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.v,  c.4. 

They  so  framed  the  mouable  roofes  of  their  dining  roomes 
that  one  face  succeedes  another,  which  they  vary  as  often 
as  they  serue  in  a  new  course.— Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  407. 

Therefore  this  sin  of  kind  not  personal 

But  real  and  hereditary  was ; 
The  guilt  thereof,  and  punishment  to  all 

By  course  of  nature  and  of  law  doth  pass. 

Davies.  The  ImmortalHy  of  the  Soul,  8.  S. 

Methinks  your  years  should  promise  no  ill  meaning, 

Path.  I  am  no  bawd,  no  cheater,  nor  a  courser 
Of  broken-winded  women. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


1       Mercvrie, Lat.  Quasi  medius  currens  inter  Deos  ctho 

'  as  the  grammarians  etymologize  it,  a  mediate  coursi, 

tweene  Gods  and  men.— Cawirfcn.  Remaines.  Names. 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  sun 

His  course  exalted  through  the  ram  had  run. 

'       And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  charriot  drove 

Through  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  lov 


Whereupon,  he  addressed  aforehand  his  letters  and  cour- 
riers  to  the  chiefe  of  the  Barchine  faction,  to  frame  and 
prepare  the  minds  of  that  side,  so  us  they  of  the  other  part 
might  not  gratifie,  or  do  any  thing  in  favourof  the  Romanes. 
j  Holland.  Liiius,  p.  398. 

The  court  was  resolved  to  expedite  the  passes  in  the  very 
same  form  with  that  agreed  upon  by  the  confederates  ;  and 
were  absolutely  of  opinion,  tliat  the  clause  for  liberty  of 
couriers  was  necessary,  and  particularly  as  to  themselves. 
1  Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Sir  J.  Williamson,  Feb.  1676. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  carrier,  which  from 
the  superior  attachment  that  pigeon  shews  to  its  native 
place,  is  employed  in  many  countries  as  the  most  expedi- 


Dryden.  The  Flower  S;  the  Leaf. 
the  blast  is  heard  afar 


Through  the  w 

With  speed  two  more  provide  lus  azure  car, 

A  concave  shell ;  two  the  finn'd  coursers  join  : 

All  wait  officious  round,  and  own  the  accustom'd  sign. 

Hughes.  The  Court  of  Neptune. 

The  same  horse  [Childers]  has  also  run  the  round  course 
at  Neivmarket,  (which  is  about  400  yards  less  than  four 
5  and  forty  seconds 
Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Horse. 

A  valiant  son  springs  from  a  valiant  sire, 
Their  race  by  mettle  sprightly  coursers  prove; 

Nor  can  the  warlike  eagle's  active  fire 
Degenerate  to  form  the  timorous  dove.  ^      „  ,    . 

lyltellon.  Horace,  h.w.  OAei. 


cou 


cou 


Courteous,   courtes)/,   &c. 


COURT,  t'. 

Court,  n.  are  not  uncommonly  written 

Co'i'RTEOus.  curt.       Court;    area    circa 

Co'fRTEOi-sLY.  EBdes  :  from  Lat.  Cohors  or 

Co'uRTEOusNEss.      cois.    (  See  CoHORT. )  Spel- 
Co'uRTEsy  V.  man  says.  As  bands  or  troops 

Co'tiRTESY,  n.  of  soldiers  were  called  co- 

Co'uRTEZAN.  I  Itorts,  ab  avium  cohorte ;  so 

Co'lrtier.  fraore  modernly,  the  family 

Co'iRTiERY.  or  company  of  princes  was 

Co'lrting,  )i.  called  cars,  and  curs  ;   Gall. 

Co'uRTLV,  adj.  Court ;   It.  and  Sp.  Corte. 

Co'iRTLY,  ad.  Court  is  also  applied  to — 

Co'i'RTLiNEss.  the  assembly  of  judges  or 

Co'uRTLiNG,  n.  ministers  of  justice,  to  the 

C'o'iRTSHir.  J  place  of  assembling. 

In  Low  Lat.  Curtisamis,  was  one  who  followed 

the  court;    now   courtier;    and  thus  courtman  in 

Chaucer. 

Courtezan,  —  Fr.  Courtisane  ;    It.    Cortegiana  ; 

q.  d.  Aulica ;   more  commonly  applied  to  harlots, 

quia  tales  ui'bana;  plerumquc  ct  ad  avlicos  mores 

corapositse  sunt,  (  Skinner. ) 

A  courtesy,  a  courteous  act  of  demeanour,   as 

applied  to  the  act  of  bending  the  knees ;   it  is 

usually  written  curtsey. 

To  court,  is, — to  practise  the  art  of  a  courtier,  or 

of  attendants  upon  courts ;  to  endeavour  to  please, 

or  to  gain  or  win  favour  ;  to  woo. 

Court  is  much  used  in  composition  .-  as  court- 

dav,  cowri-favour. 


nad  the  kyng  homage 
ic  gave  him  his  heritage. 
R.  Brum 


p.  15. 


If  Demetrie  and  the  werkraen  that  ben  with  hym  han 
cause  aghen  ony  man,  there  ben  courlis  and  domes  &  iugis, 
accuse  thei  ech  othire.— JFic/i/.  Dcdis,  c.  19. 

It  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 

Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere. 

And  to  ben  holdeu  digne  to  reverence. 

C/taucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  140. 

He  on  his  conrser  sterting  as  the  tire 

Is  ridden  to  the  feldes  him  to  play, 

Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  twey. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1506. 

Curleis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 

And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  V.  90. 

And  thus  the  curleis  lord  Jesu  Christ,  ne  woU  that  no 
good  werke  that  men  don  be  loste,  for  in  som  what  it  shal 
availe. — Id.  The  Personcs  Tale. 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 

I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale, 


.  9366. 


A  knight  ther  was  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  curlesie. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  46. 
There  was  whylom  by  daies  olde 
A  worthy  knight,  as  men  tolde  ; 
He  was  neuew  to  the  emperour. 
And  of  his  courl  a  courteour.—Gower.  Con.  .4.  b.  i 
Wlierein  I  see,  a  corps  of  comely  shape 
(And  such  as  miglit  beseeme  the  eourte  full  wel) 
Is  cast  at  heele  by  courting  al  to  soone. 

Guscoigne.  The  Steele  Gtas. 
But  stiU  the  court  must  not  be  iijd  with  wordcs,  and  vayne 

Which  in  abundance  great  from  thee  do  flie. 

Phaer.  Virgill.  jEneidos,  b.  xi. 
This  good  emperour  was  strong  in  vertue,  meke  in 
■woordes,  attemperate  in  his  exercises,  homely  with  euery 
man,  sad  among  sad  men,  hasty  among  hasty  men,  mery 
with  mery  men,  and  wise  among  wise  men,  as  it  is  couena- 
ble  for  a  curtious  pnuce  to  be. — Golden  Boke,  c.  15. 

Yet  fearing  that  by  the  castynge  out  of  mo  deuils  they 
might  afterwards  happely  lese  mo  of  Ihi'ire  hogges,  they 
prayed  hym  courteisely  to  geate  hym  qnicklv  thense. 

Sir  T.  More.  Worl.es,  p.  540. 
It  is  the  parte  of  godly  menne  vtterly  to  endeavour  them- 
selues,  that  they  be  at  debate  with  no  man,  whether  they  be 
good  or  euill:  they  muste  moue  and  allure  all  menne  with 
courliousnesse,  ientlenesse  and  bcneticialnesse  as  muche  as 
maye  be  to  loue  and  to  concorde. —  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  5. 
He  wayte  my  opportunitie, 

to  meete  him  in  the  ways, 
To  leade  him  home,  to  curtseg  him, 

and  cap  him  when  lie  stayes.— Dran/.  Horace,  b.i.  Sat. 9. 
Yet  coortsye  him  and  worshipp  hira, 

and  if  he  would  it  so. 
Thou  maist  not  staye  to  wayte  on  liim 
in  place  where  he  shal  go.— /6.  Id.  b.  il.  Sat.  5. 


But  now  let  no  man  require  of  me  that  I  should  {vnto 
such  an  abhominable  &  detestable  deuill,  as  hath  brought  in 
this  wicked  and  shameful!  learnying  and  maners)  put  off 
my  cappe,  &  make  low  curlesie,  and  geue  fayre  wordes,  and 
say :  God  geue  you  good  morow,  syr  deuill,  how  fare  you. 
Barnes.  Wort<es,  p.  193. 

And  he  saith  also  that  hys  belief  is  so  necessary  to  salua- 
cion,  yi  the  contrary  beliefe  is  damnable,  for  elles  he  woulde 
not  of  hys  courtesie  cry  oute  sore  vpon  the  clergye  for  teach- 
ing yc  contrarj-.— 5i>  T.  More.  Worlics,  p.  38S. 

And  being  come  near  to  Greenwich  (where  the  court  then 
lay)  presently  vpon  the  newes  thereof,  the  courtiers  came 
running  out,  and  the  common  people  flockt  together,  stand- 
ing very  thicke  vpon  the  shoare. 

Hackhnjt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 


i.s  iileasant  cheri 


A  Compar 


1  of  his  Loue,  i 


Thus  left  by  thee,  and  by  him  courted  still, 
Thy  grace  with-drawn,  his  favours  mustred  faire. 

How  'could  poor  wretches  wrestle  with  self-wiU 
But  soone  be  catch'd  by  such  a  subtle  snare. 

Slirling.  Doomes-Day.  The  Tentli  Hourc. 

Of  c'lurt,  it  scemcs,  men  courtesie  do  cali 
I'or  that  it  there  most  vseth  to  abound ; 

And  well  bescemeth,  that  in  princes  hall 
That  vertue  should  be  plentifully  found, 
Which  of  all  goodly  manners  is  the  ground 

And  root  of  ciuil  conversation. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  I . 

The  court's  a  school  indeed,  in  whiche  some  few 
Learn  vertuous  principles  but  most  forget 
What  ever  they  brought  thither  good  and  honest. 
Trilling  is  there  in  practice,  serious  actions 


Vpon  her  front  her  lockes  were  curled  new, 
Her  eies  were  courteous,  full  of  peace  and  loue; 

In  look  a  saint,  an  angell  bright  in  shew. 
So  in  her  visage  grace  and  vertue  stroue. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  h.-Kiv.  s.  4. 

Whence  softly  sallying  out  as  loth  the  place  to  leave 
She  Sence  a  pretty  rill  doth  courteously  receive. 

Draylon.  Polij-Olbion,  s.  26. 
Mai.  Toby  approaches ;  cKrto'M  there  to  me. 
To.  Shall  this  fellow  Hue  ? 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
The  homely  villaine  curfsies  to  her  low. 

Id.  Rape  of  Luerecc. 

Old  Nestor  seeing  it, 

Rose,  and  receiv'd  him  by  the  hand,  and  faine  would  have 

He  set  that  curlesie  aside,  excusing  it  with  haste. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
That  so  knowledge  may  not  be  a  courtezane  tor  pleasure, 
Dr  as  a  bondwoman  for  gaine  ;  but  as  a  spouse  for  genera- 
tion, fruit,  and  honest  solace. 

Bacon.  On.  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Lad.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 
And  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoaky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
In  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  nam'd 
And  yet  is  most  pretended.  ■•■■..        " 


Comus,  1.  323. 


But  tydings  there  is  none  I  you  assure, 

Saue  that  which  common  is,  and  known  to  all. 

That  courliers  as  the  tide  doe  rise  and  fall. 

Spenser.  Mot/ter  Huiberd's  Tale. 
Cause  he  is  no  common  strainer. 
After  painted  nymphs  for  favours. 
Or  that  in  the  garb  he  savours 
Little  of  the  nicety, 

In  the  sprucer  courtiery.  B.  Jonson.  The  Satyr. 

For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policie 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply: 
To  learne  the  enterdeale  of  princes  strange, 
To  marke  th'  intent  of  counsells,  and  the  change 
Of  stales,  and  eke  of  priuate  men  some-while 
Supplanted  by  fine  falshood  and  faire  guile. 

Spenser.  Mother  Huiberd's  Tale. 

Cri.  Indeed,  I  must  declare  myselfe  to  you  no  profest 
courlling ;  nor  to  have  any  excellent  stroke,  at  your  subtle 
weapons. — B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  4- 

Duu.  On  what  courlly  lap  hast  thou  late  slept,  to  come 
forth  so  sudden  and  absolute  a  courlling  ? 

Id.  Tlie  Silent  Woman,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
The  French  are  passing  courlly,  ripe  of  wit. 
Kind,  but  extreme  dissemblers. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Needs  a  shipwreck'd  se.Tman  be  courted  to  come  to  shore, 
or  a  weary  traveller  to  a  place  of  rest  ? 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  116. 


COU 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court 
And  every  Grace  and  all  the  Loves  resort. 

Dryden.  Cymon  4'  Iphigenia. 

We  cannot  omit  to  observe  this  courtly,  (shall  I  call  it  f) 
or  good  quality  in  him ;  that  he  was  courteous,  and  did  seem 
to  study  to  oblige —S/ri/pe.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1530. 

I  endeavoured  to  clothe  virtue,  though  not  in  a  gaudy,  in 
a  fashionable  habit,  and  divesting  her  not  only  of  her  sack- 
cloth, but  her  blacks,  where  1  saw  she  appeared  in  them 
with  disadvantage,  I  endeavoured  to  give  her  as  much  of  the 
modern  ornaments  of  a  fine  lady,  as  I  could,  without  danger 
of  being  accused  to  have  dressed  her  like  a  courtezan. 

Boyle.  Occas.  Reflections.  Last  Section,  Reflect.  ]. 

Courtesy  and  condescension  is  another  happy  quality, 
which  never  fails  to  make  its  way  into  the  good  opinion,  and 
into  the  very  hearts  of  those  who  are  under  the  good  magis- 
trate's inspection.— yl((er6!iry,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Now,  Proteus  !  now  (to  truth  compell'd) 
Speak  and  confess  thy  art  excell'd. 
Use  strength,  surprise,  or  what  you  will, 
The  courtier  finds  evasion  still ; 
Not  to  be  bound  by  any  ties. 
And  never  forc'd  to  leave  his  Ives. 

Gay,  Fab.  33.  The  Courtier  ^-  Proteut. 

The  day  would  fail  me,  should  I  reckon  o'er 

The  sighs  they  lavish'd,  and  the  othes  they  swore 

In  words  so  melting,  that  compar'd  with  those 

The  nicest  courtship  of  terrestrial  beaux 

Would  sound  like  compliments  from  country  clowns 

To  red  cheek'd  sweet-hearts  in  their  home-spun  gowns. 

Tictcelt.  Kensington  Gardens. 

They  courteously  invited  him  ashore,  and  conversed  with 
Win  by  signs,  but  very  little  of  the  meaning  of  either  party 
could  be  understood  by  the  other. 

Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

One  [historian]  relates  that  Robert  Bruce  was  (in  chacing 
these  animals)  preserved  from  the  rage  of  a  wild  bull  by  the 
intrepidity  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  from  which  he  ami  his 
lineage  acquired  the  name  of  Turn-bull. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Ox. 

For,  with  all  the  courtliness  and  gallantry  you  make  me 
master  of,  I  never  intended  by  the  good  company,  1  men- 
tioned with  so  much  respect,  either  those  foolish  men,  or 
women,  who  prefer  the  forward  assurance  of  their  boys  to 
every  other  consideration. 

Hurd.  On  the  Use  of  Foreign  Travel,  Dial.  8. 

Tlie  patience  of  their  pride  seems  to  have  been  worn  out 
with  the  importunity  of  our  courtship. 

Burlce.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

COUSIN,  n.  '\       Fr.  Cousin;  It.Cugino;  Belg. 
Cognatus,"alii  a  con- 
sanguineus,  aJii  a  congenius  de- 
tlectunt,  ( Skinner. ) 

The  word  was  anciently  applied  to  a  kinsman 
generally  ;  and  cousinage,  for  kin. 

This  kyng  was  enticed  so,  that  he  nom  atte  laste 
Ys  ost,  and  vp  hys  eosyn  bi  gan  to  werre  faste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  38. 

Con  of  the  bisschopis  seruauntis,  eosyn  of  him  whos  eere 

Petir  kitte  of,  seide,  sigh  I  thee  not  in  the  gherd  with  him  ? 

Wiclif  John,  c.  18. 

For  I  myself  desiride  to  be  departid  fro  Crist  for  my 
brilhercn  that  ben  my  cosyns  after  the  fleisch  that  ben  men 
of  Israel. — /(/.  Romaynes,  c.  9. 

Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede, 
The  wordcs  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  719. 

And  for  as  mochel  as  this  goode  man 
And  eke  this  monk,  of  which  that  I  began. 
Were  both  two  yborne  in  o  village 
The  monk  him  claimeth,  as  for  cosinage. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  12,966. 

And  he  resigned  in  this  cas 

Thempire  of  Rome  vnto  Louis 

His  cosin,  whiche  a  Lorabarde  U.—Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

But  remembrance. 

That  thei  toke  of  his  worthines. 

Of  knighthode,  and  of  gentilnes. 

And  how  he  stode  of  cosinage 

To  themperour,  made  them  assuage. 

And  durst  not  slaine  hym  for  fear. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

For  the  benefites  of  God  are  not  giuen  for  the  respecte  of 
kynred.  but  for  the  good  herte  of  a  man  :  not  to  the  cousyn 
age  of  the  fleashe,  but  to  the  promptnesse  of  the  spirite  :  not 
ti)  the  nacion,  but  to  the  tcyth.—Vdal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

And  her  neighboures  Sr  her  co. 
had  shewed  greate  mercy  vpon  I 
hex.— Bible,  1551.  lb.  c.  1. 

And  then  his  grace  did  aske  how  our  queenes  grace 
did,  calling  her  cousin,  saying  that  he  was  glad  that  wee 
were  come  in  health  into  his  realme. 

Hac/duyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 


COUSIN,  «.  ^  F 
Co'usiN,  arfj.  yXv-i. 
Co'i'siNAGE.    J  sang 


cow 

Ertert  his  son  succeeded,  wlioae  quiet  Bovemment  for  a 
long  season  was  afterwards  defaced  by  the  cruel  murtlier  of 
Ealbert  and  Egilbright 


Stou 


Kentish  Saxons,  an.  GG, 


Her  dolour  soone  she  ceast,  and  on  her  dight 
Her  helmet,  to  her  courser  mounting  light : 

Her  former  sorrowe  into  suddaine  wrath, 
Both  coiisen  passions  of  distrouhled  spright, 

Converting  forth  she  beates  the  dusty  path. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

To  make  his  character  entire. 
He  weds  a  cousin  of  the  squire, 
Not  over  weighty  in  the  purse. 
But  many  doctors  have  done  worse : 
And  tho'  she  boasts  no  charm  divine. 
Yet  she  can  carve,  and  make  birch 


Progress  of  Discontent. 


COUTH,  or  \      Past  part,  of  conne;  to  know, 
Coi'LD.  >  to  understantl,  to  be  able.     See 


used  merely  as  a  grammatical 


Could  is 
auxiliary. 
This  clerk  w 
Of  secret  loue  he  coude 
And  therto  he  was  slie  and  ful  prive, 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3200. 

[The  Pater  Noster]  It  is  more  digne  than  any  other  prayer ; 
for  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  made  it :  and  it  is  short  for  it 
should  be  coude  the  more  lightly.— M.  The  Persones  Tale. 

To  dauncen  well  couihe  they  the  guise.— W.  R.  of  the  R. 

This  kyiige  had  iu  subiection 

Jude,  and  of  affection 

Aboven  all  other  one  Daniell 

He  loueth,  for  he  couth  well 

Dluiue,  that  none  other  couthe. 

To  hym  were  all  thinges  couthe. 

As  he  it  had  of  God's  grace.— G«(ier.  Con.  A.  b.  i- 

But  whe  the  kyng  had  abused  her,  anon  her  husband 
beyng  an  honest  manne  and  one  that  could  his  good,  not 
presuming  to  touch  a  kynges  concubyne,  [Jane  Shore]  left 
her  vp  to  hym  altogether.— ifaK.  Edw.  V. 

When  a  simple  man  saw  him,  that  couU  no  skill  of 
service,  he  said :   Good  Gods !  how  every  thing  becometh 
noble  men. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  554. 
All  as  the  sheepe,  such  was  the  shepheard's  looke 

For  pale  and  wanne  he  was,  (alas  the  while  !) 
May  seeme  he  lov'd,  or  else  some  care  he  took. 
Well  couth  hee  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calendar.  January. 

COW,  V.  "  Cow  a  person,  imbellem  et  timi- 
dum  reddere ;  to  render  a  man  peaceful  and  timid. 
Sw.  Kit/na,  from  Is!.  Kuga,  to  suppress,  to  sub- 
jugate. I  know  not  whether  I  may  not  refer 
hither,  coward,  imbellis,  mcticulosus,"  (Addenda 
to  Junius.) 

To  cow,  may  merely  be  to  cause  to  cower,  (qv.) 

I  do  shame 

To  think  of  what  a  noble  train  you  are, 
And  of  how  cow'd  a  spirit. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Plowden  to  dastardize 
or  cow  your  spirits,  until  you  have  overcome  him,  at  least- 
wise have  so  much  of  him  as  will  serve  your  turn. 

Howell,  h.i.  s.  1.  Let.  9. 

I  would  dye  with  you,  but  first  I  would  so  torture  ye, 
And  cow  you  in  your  end,  so  despise  you ; 
For  a  weak  and  wretched  coicard,  you  must  end  sure ; 
Still  make  ye  fear,  and  shake,  despised,  still  laugh  at  ye. 
Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  A  Wife  for  a  Moncth,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


I  would  have  you  take  notice,  I  am  not  only  able  to  van- 
quish a  people  already  cowed,  and  accustomed  to  flight ;  but 
X  could  Almaiizor-like  drive  the  British  general  from  the 
field,  were  I  less  a  Protestant  or  had  ever  been  affronted  by 
the  confederates.— 5pec/a/o/-,  No.  167. 


COW,  n. 

CO'WUEARD. 
Co'WHE.\RDES 
CO'WSLIP. 


}(  Vaccc 
Koe;  Ge 
The  etyi 
theGr.K 


gestare.  One  reason  ( Ihre  says)  is  that  this  name 
is  not  given  to  the  animal  till  it  has  brought  forth. 
But  if  our  ancestors  had  resorted  to  the  Greek 
for  a  name  for  this  animal,  they  would  most  pro- 
bably have  taken  the  Greek  name  itself. 

"Cowslip, — A.  S.  Cuslippe ;  flowers  so  called, 
because  cows  delight  in  them,  or,  as  others  think, 
from  their  similitude  or  likeness  to  the  lips  of  a 


COW 

cow.     Dr.  T.  H.  thinks  from  their  scent,  rivalling 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  cow ;  such  a  scent  as  cows 
breathe,  from  their  mouth  and  lips,"  (Skinner.) 
Ther  ne  was  kow  ne  cowkynde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  223. 

The  goddesse 

Of  lo  torned  the  likenesse 

In  to  a  cowe  to  go  there  oute 

The  large  feldes  all  aboute. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

To  work  hir  will  and  all  his  fraud  to  find, 
She  craude  the  cowe  in  gift  at  loue  his  hande, 
Who  could  not  well  his  sister's  suite  withstande. 

Turberville.  Against  the  ielous  Heads,  4-c. 

How  often  woold  she  flowers  twine  ? 

How  often  garlants  make 
Of  cowslips  and  of  columbine 

And  al  for  Corin's  sake. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  Of  the  Mutahilitie  of  the  Worlde. 

Mirth.  I — my  gossip  Tattle  knew  what  fine  slips  grew  in 
Gardiner's  Lane ;  who  kist  the  butcher's  wife  with  the  cotces 
breath :  whftt  matches  were  made  in  the  Bowling  Alley,  and 
what  bettes  wonne  and  lost. 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  Kewes,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

An  example  of  rising  from  so  meane  or  meaner  estate 
may  appeare  in  Earle  Goodwin,  who  being  at  the  first  but 
the  Sonne  of  a  cotcheard,  came  to  be  (as  I  take  it)  the 
greatest  subject  that  England  ever  had. 

Verstegan.  Bestitutiun  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  10. 

The  cowheardesse  comming  in,  and  seeing  him  mind  more 
his  bow  then  his  bread,  in  a  great  fury  cast  away  both  his  bow 
and  arrowes,  and  checking  him  [KingElfred]  as  her  groom, 
said.  Thou  fellow,  doest  thou  see  the  bread  burne  before  thy 
face,  and  wilt  not  turne  it  ?  and  yet  art  thou  glad  to  eate  it 
before  it  be  halfe  baked?    Little  suspecting  him  to  be  the 
man  that  had  beene  serued  with  farre  more  delicate  cates. 
Speed.  Elfred,  an.  876. 
At  midnight  the  appointed  hour, 
And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bow'r. 
Quoth  he,  is  that  fair  cowslip-flower. 
On  Hipent-hiUs  that  groweth. 

Drayton.   The  Court  of  Fairy. 
Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread.— ilfjKon.  Conitts. 
So  fine  a  gown,  a  band  so  clean. 
As  well  become  St.  Patrick's  dean, 
Such  reverential  awe  express. 
That  cow-boys  know  you  by  your  dress. 

Swift.  A  Panegyric  on  the  Dean. 

Oh  !  when  my  friend  and  I 

In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-cover'd  bank.— 5/di>.  Grace. 
Near  some  cowslip-painted  mead. 

There  let  me  doze  out  the  dull  hours. 
And  under  me  let  Flora  spread 
A  sofa  of  her  softest  Ilow'rs.— SmarA  Idleness,  Ode  1. 


CO'WARD,  V. 
Co'w.^RD,  n. 
Co'w.iRD,  adj. 

Co'wAKDICE. 
Co'WARDIZE. 
Co'WARDLIKE. 
Co'wARDLY,  ad. 
Co'wARDLT,  adj. 
Co'wARDLINESS. 
Co'wARDSHIP. 
Co'wARDNESS. 


acca. )  A.  S.  Ku ,-   Dut.  j 

Ger.  Kuhe;  _  Sw.  Ko.  \ 

tymologists  incline  to 

i;e-eii', /cy-eij',  uterum 


Fr.  Couard;  Sp.  Cobarde; 
It.Codardo.  "■Coward,\.e. 
cowred,  cowered,  coiver'd. 
One  who  has  cower'd  be- 
fore an  enemy.  It  is  of 
the  same  import  as  svp- 
ple.v.  Coward  is  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb,  to  cowre, 
or  to  cower,  a  word  for- 
merly in  common  use." 
(See  Toohe.)  See  the 
first  example  from  Chaucer ;  and  To  Cow,  and 
To  Cower. 

To  cower,  is — to  stoop,  to  submit :  and  a  coward, 
one  who  stoops,  submits,  yields,  (sc.)  through 
fear ;  one  who  avoids  or  evades,  shuns,  risk  or 
hazard  or  danger ;  one  who  dreads  or  fears  harm 
or  injury,  excessively,  needlessly,  with  little  or  no 
cause.   '  See  the  quotation  from  Cogan. 


Thine  hert  full  sore  thou  wolt  dispise 

And  eke  rcpreue  of  coieardise. 

That  thou  so  dull  in  euery  thing 

Were  domme  for  drcde,  without  speaking. 

/(/.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
A  nyce  herte,  fie  for  shame. 
A  cowarde  herte  of  loue  vnlered, 
^^'herof  arte  thou  so  sore  al'ered.- GoHtv.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


Lo  thus  vpon  the  worUlcs  fame 
Knighthode  hath  euer  yet  beset, 
Whiche  with  no  cowardis  is  let. 


COW 

This  sleep  betokens  that  which  cowardelh  a  man's  heart 
from  ghostly  comfort,  and  to  stand  in  the  same  through  a 
deceauable  sleepe  is  this  that  lets  a  man  of  the  blisse  of 
heauen.— Poo:.  Martyrs.  Letter  of  Wm.  Sunnderby. 

I  canne  make  no  warrauntise  of  my  selfe,  seyinge  that 
Sainte  Peter  so  sodaynely  faynted  at  a  womannes  woorde, 
and  so  cowardlye  forsooke  his  maister,  for  whom  he  had  so 
boldlye  foughte  within  so  fewe  houres  before. 

Sir  T.  More.   JFor/iCS,  p.  1205. 

And  as,  s)t,  I  knowe  well  tliat  many  men  and  women 

shoulde  be  therthrowe  greatly  troublid  and  sclaunderid,  and 

as  I  said  syr  to  you  before,  for  myne  vntrewthe  and  false 

cowardness  many  a  one  sholde  be  put  into  full  greate  reprefe. 

Slate  Trials.   Wm.  Tlwrpe,  an.  14. 

Yf  he  be  so  good  a  man,  and  so  valyant  in  amies  as  it  is 
sayde,  he  wyll  nat  refuse  it  for  his  ladyes  sake  :  yf  he  do,  it 
shall  tourne  hym  tomoche  blame,  for  I  shall  repute  wherso- 
eucr  I  go,  that  for  cowardncsse  he  hath  refused  to  ryn  with 
me  one  course  with  a  spere. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  324. 
Truly  I  think,  ne  vain  is  my  belcfe. 
Of  Goddish  race  some  ofspring  should  he  be: 
Cowardry  notes  hartes  swarued  out  of  kind. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEncis,  b.  iv. 

Therefore  he  that  professed  himselfe  chiefe  prelate  of  reli- 
gion, being  more  wicked  than  all  other,  blameththe  coward- 
ship  of  them  that  with  deliberate  counsell,  did  further  debate 
the  matter,  whether  J:sus  were  to  be  put  to  death  or  nay. 
Udal.  John,  c.  11. 

They  went  about  with  impudent  words  to  smother  his 
vertues,  rayling  at  him  as  a  slow-backe  and  coward,  and 
delicate  carpet  knight,  and  one  that  knew  how  with  trim 
words  to  set  out  deedes  that  were  amiss. 

Holland.  Amnuanus,  ]i. 03. 

Why  do  I  name  the  lordly  creature  man  ? 

The  weak,  the  mild,  the  coward  woman  can, 

When  to  a  crown  she  cuts  her  sacred  way. 

All  that  oppose  with  manlike  courage  slay. 

Cowley.  On  the  Gorernment  vf  Oliver  Cromwell. 

And  seeing  none  behold  us,  there  will  be  much  less  any 
one  to  take  notice  of  our  cowardize :  the  rather,  because  I 
heard  oft-times  the  curate  of  our  village,  whom  you  kiiow 
very  well,  preach.  That  he  which  seeks  the  danger,  perislieth 
therein. — Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

Thou,  that  in  counsels  dost  abound,  O  Laertiades. 

"Why  stayst  thou  ?  why  thus  cowardlike,  shunst  thou  the 
honour'd  prease ; 

Take  heed  thy  backe  take  not  a  dart. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

So  those  men  that  are  prodigal  of  their  lives  in  base 
quarrels,  peradventure  would  be  cuHK/rrfiy/ enough;  if  either 
imblic  service,  or  religion  did  call  for  their  help  ;  I  scarcely 
believe  any  of  them  would  die  martyrs,  if  the  times  so 
required  H.— Hales.  Rem.  Scr.  On  Duels. 

He  saw  that,  by  the  drowning  of  the  master,  (whom  he 
himself  treacherously  knocked  on  the  head,  as  he  was 
swimming  for  his  life)  by  the  flight  and  dispersion  of  others, 
and  cowardly  patience  of  the  remaining  company,  all  was 
abandoned  to  his  pleasure. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

One  of  the  souldiers  when  Harold  was  slaine  did  cut  him 
in  the  legge  with  a  sword,  for  the  which  deede  Duke  Wil- 
liam, blaming  him  for  his  cowardlinesse  and  shameful  act, 
put  him  out  of  the  wars.— 5(oii'.  Harold,  an.  1016. 

Sir  To.  His  dishonesty  appeares,  in  leaning  his  friend 
heare  iu  necessity,  and  denying  him,  and  for  his  coward- 
ship  aske  Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  deuout  cotvard,  religious  in  it. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Griev'd  to  behold  his  bear  pursued. 

So  basely  by  a  multitude. 

And  likely  "to  fall  not  by  the  prowess. 

But  numbers  of  his  coward  foes.— Hiidibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Now,  pusillanimous,  deprest  with  fear, 

He  checks  his  virtue  in  the  mid  career  ; 

And  of  his  strength  distrusted,  coward  flies 

The  contest,  though  impow'rd  to  gain  the  prize. 

West.  Nemean  Odes,  Ode  11 

Cowardice,  considered  as  distinct  from  occasional  panic, 
is  that  habitual  temper  and  disposition,  which  disqualifies 
from  opposing  the  dangers  and  .difficulties,  which  it  is  our 
duty  or  interest  to  combat.  Every  indication  oi  cowardice 
is  an  indication  of  culpable  and  unmanly  fear. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

To  which  the  loose  improvidence,  the  cowardly  rashness, 
of  those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  exposed  this  degraded 
nation,  beat  down  and  prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered, 
unarmed,  unresisting. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

CO'WER,  V.  Fr.  Comer.-  (It.  Covare ;  Sp. 
Cobar ;  Lat.  Cubare ;)  to  brood,  sit  on  or  cowre 
over.     See  Cove. 

To  stoop  or  bend  down,  to  stoop  or  shrink 
from. 


. Vp  in  an  balke 

There  lurked,  and  there  coured  she 

For  poore  thing  where  so  it  be 

Is  shamefast.  CUtiucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Itose. 

They  were  compelled  to  lie  many  together,  smothered  vp 
8n  little  tents  and  cabines,  remaining  there  all  day  long, 
cowrinri  downwards,  and  doing  nothing,  where  before  they 
lived  in  the  country  in  a  fresh  open  air  and  at  liberty. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  147. 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cou-eriiig  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 


ith( 


lithe 


See  there  ' 

And  with  a  courtly  grin  the  fawning  hound 
Salutes  thee  cow'rivg.  his  wide  opening  nose 
Upward  he  curls,  and  his  large  sloe-black  eyes 
Melt  in  soft  blandishments,  and  humble  joy. 

Somervile.   Thr  Cha 


COWL,  n.       ^        "  ' 
Cowl,  v.  >  cowU 

Co'wi,ED,  ad/.  J   It.  C 


Cambridge.   The  Scribleriad. 

Cagoule,  a  monk's  hood  or 
elf,"   (Norman.    Cotgrave. ) 
Cnculla  ;   Sp.  Corjulla ;  Lat. 
Cucullus ;  (  Gr!'  KvkXos,  circulus,— Vossius. )    A.  S. 
Cugle.     Pars  vest  is  a  tergo  pendent  is, — 

Part  of  the  vest  hanging  down  the  back,  with 
which  the  head  was  covered  against  the  weather. 
Cowl-staff.  —  See  an  example  from  Holland's 
Pliiii/,  in  V.  CiAB.  Mr.  Malone  says,  that  in  Essex,^ 
cowl  is  used  for  tub ,-  and  hence,  that  cowl-staff 
is  a  staff  to  carry  tubs  or  baskets  by  the  handles. 
Holland  renders  'pastes, — bastons,  clubs,  and  coul- 
staues. 

And  t.ierefore  all  our  monkes,  whose  profession  was  neuer 
to  eate  fleshe,  set  vp  the  Pope  &  tooke  dispensations,  both 
for  the  fast,  and  also  for  their  straite  rules,  &  made  their 
Btraite  rules  as  wide  as  ye  hoodes  of  their  comics. 

Ti/ndall.  Wories,  p.  230. 

Who  coming  young  to  reign  protected  by  the  peers 
Until  his  non-ase  out:  and  grown  to  riper  years, 
Prov'd  upri.^sht,  soft  and  meek,  in  nowise  loving  war; 
But  fitter  for  a  cowl,  than  for  a  crown  by  far. 

Drayton.  Polxj-Olbion,  s.  17. 
For  so  did  two  of  their  kings,  Ethelrald  and  Kenred;  the 
one  cowled  in  Bradney  and  the  other  in  Rome. 

Speed.  The  Saxon  Kings  of  Mercia,  an.  582. 
Oar  cowle-man's  foresay'd  actor  so 

Preuailed  that  the  fryer 
In  pulpets  durst  affirme  him  king. 
And  aids  for  him  requier. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  viii.  c.  38. 

Take  vp  these  cloathes  heere,  quickly :  whei's  the  cowle- 
staffe.—Shakespeare.  Mernj  Wives,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
In  vain  the  solemn  con-l  surrotmds  her  face. 


They  will  tell  you  that  they  see  no  difference  between  the 
idler  with  a  hat  and  a  national  cockade,  and  an  idler  in  a 
cowl  or  in  a  rochet.— BarA-e.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

CO-WORK,  V.  \      A  fellow-worker,  a  fellow- 
Co- wo'rker.        j  labourer. 

I  will  answer  thee  speaking  to  this  objection,  so  far  as  it 
relateth  to  the  point  in  hand.  viz.  the  power  of  God  co-«'or/.-- 
ing  within  us. — Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iii.  p.  113. 

When  we  consider  this,  it  will  be  then  plain  to  us,  that 
God  doth  nothing  without  an  vs:  and  that  his  Son  was  an 
original  cn-wnrker  with  him  in  all  things;  which  he  accord- 
ingly shewcth  unto  him ;  for  it  follows.  That  doth  the  Son 
likewise.— M.  lb.  vol,  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  7. 

For  God  is  the  principal  agent,  who  first  moves  us,  and 
then  we  act  and  move,  and  are  said  to  be  co-ieorkers  with 
God :  and  so  are  these  words  to  be  understood. 


COY 

on  the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon,  &c.  and  thinke 
themselves  finely  fitted  and  proudly  attired  there- 
with," (  Minshew. )   See  Cock.    It  is  also  applied— 
To  the  head  or  skull  alone. 

Well  geuc  him  cloth  and  let  the  foole 
got  like  a  cockescome  still. 

Brant.  Horace.  Ep. b.i.  To  Scirua. 
A  collier  being  drunk  jostled  a  knight  into  the  kennel, 
and  cried.  'Twas  his  humour;  the  knight  broke  his  cox- 
comb, and  that  was  his  humour. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  Hi.  sc.  I. 
'  Ilir.  Nay.  who  can  say  any  citizen  is  an  ass  for  loading 
his  own  back  with  money  till  his  soul  cracks  again,  only  to 
leave  his  son  like  a  gilded  coxcomb  behind  him. 

Maisinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Cal.  My  looks  terrific  them,  you  eoxcomhhj  ass  you !  I'le 
be  judged  by  the  company  whether  thou  hast  not  a  worse 
face  than  I. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

It  is  so  far  otherwise  that  a  general  fame  for  falsehood  in 

this  kind  is  a  recommendation ;  and  the  coxcomb  loaded 

with  favours  of  many  others,  is  received  like  a  victor  that 

disdains  his  trophies  to  he  a  victim  to  the  present  charmer. 

Spectator,  No.  157. 

For  though  hereditary  wealth,  and  the  rank  which  goes 
with  it  are  too  much  idolized  by  creeping  sycophants,  and 
the  blind  abject  admirers  of  power,  they  are  too  rashly 
slighted  in  the  shallow  speculations  of  the  petulant,  assum- 
ing, short-sighted  coxcombs  of  philosophy. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

But  this  coxcombicttlly  mingling 

Of  rhymes,  unrhyming,  interjingling. 

For  numbers  genuinely  British 

Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish. — Byrom.  Remarks. 


coz 


Fr.  Coy,  or  Quoy,  corrupted  from 
the  Lat.  Quietus,-  It.  Cheto ;  Sp. 
Quedo. 

"  Fr.  Quoy, — quiet,  still,  peace- 
able, restful,  ease-affecting,  husbt, 
calm,"  (Cotgrave;)  to  which  may 


South,  vol. 


.  Ser. 


Again,  the  state  of  religion  under  the  Gospel  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  ;  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  King  of  the  Church  ; 
it  he  visibly  governeth  and  ordereth  by  the  spiritual  governors 
as  his  substitutes  and  lieutenants,  whence  they  peculiarly 
are  styled  his  ministers,  his  officers,  his  stewards,  his  legates, 
his  co-workers.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  25. 

CO'XCOMB.     '^        "A   cock's-comb   or  cox- 

Co'xcoMBLY.         I  comb,    because    it    groweth 

Coxco'mical.        f  gagged  like  the  teeth  of  a 

Coxco'mically.  J  combe.     Englishmen  used  to 

call  vain  and  proud  braggers,  and  men  of  mean 

discretion  and  judgement,   Coxcombes.     Decauso 

natural  idiots  and  fooles  haue  and  still  do  accus- 

tome  themselves  to  wcare  in  their  cappes,  coch-s 

feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and  head  of  a  cock 


COY,  V. 

Cov,  adj. 

Co'ying. 

Co'yish. 

Co'yly. 

Co'yness. 
be  added — 

Affecting  ease,  affecting  indifference,  affecting 
reserve. 

To  coy, — to  quiet,  to  still,  to  soothe,  to  calm,  to 
assuage,"  to  appease,  to  caress,  to  allure,  to  entice, 
to  decoy. 

Coy,  in  Chaucer,  frequently,  says  Junius,  is, — 
Silent,  quiet,  modest,  bashful  ;  to  coie, — to  play 
the  demure  and  modest  man ;  also,  to  assuage,  to 
appease.     See  Acov. 

Cambinhoy  beres  him  coy,  that  fendes  whelp, 
Ther  with  craft  he  has  tham  raft,  it  may  not  help. 

It.Brunnc,  p.  281. 


Ye  ride  as  still  and  coye,  as  doth  a  maide 
That  were  new  spoused,  sitting  at  the  horde. 

Id.  Clerk  nf  Oxenford's  Prologue. 
Jason  is  as  coye  as  is  a  maide. 
He  loketh  pitously,  but  naught  he  saied. 

Id.  Legend  of  Hypsipyle, 


m.  of  the  Rose. 
In  worde  nor  dede  nedeth  him  not  to  coie. 

Id.  Prologue,  v.  71. 

He  nist  how  best  her  hart  for  to  acoie.—ld.  Troil.  b.  v. 

How  busie  (if  I  loue)  eke  must  I  be 

To  pleasen  hem.  that  iangle  of  loue,  &  demen 

And  coyen  hem  that  they  say  no  hamie  of  me.— W.  lb.  b.il. 

And  oft  eke  him,  that  doth  the  heauens  gide. 
Hath  loue  transformed  to  shapes  for  him  to  base  : 
Transmuted  thus,  sometime  a  swan  is  he, 
Leda  to  coy  :  and  eft  Europe  to  please 


Gods  themselvet. 

Some  other  when  a  bull, 

some  other  time  a  showie 
Of  golden  drops :  as  when  he  coyde 

tlie  closed  nunne  in  towre. 

Turbcrrille.  To  a  late  acquainted  friend. 


But  Phillida  w 
For  Harpalu 
For  Corin  was  her  only  j' 


■Auctors.  Ilarpatus.  Camp,  of  Phylida. 
nure  foniilyng  (lo) 

Horace,  b,  ii.  Sat.  3. 


Wio  shall  now  lead  ye  fortunate  ?  wlioee  valor 
Preserve  ye  to  the  glory  of  your  country  ? 
Who  shall  march  out  before  ye,  coy'd  and  courted 
By  all  the  mistresses  of  war. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Pleasure  is  like  a  dog  which  being  coyed  and  streaked, 
follows  us  at  the  heels,  but  if  rated  and  beaten  off  is  driven 
away  from  us  with  ease.—Bp.  Hall.  Of  Contentation,  s.  23. 


The  mother's  o'erjoying 
Makes  by  much  coying 
The  cliild  so  untowari.— Drayton.  Ode  to  Cupid. 

A  yeare  was  past,  and  I  past  hope 

Through  coyish  chaste  denyall, 
And  yeat  I  could  but  not  persist 

In  quest  of  further  tryall. 

liarner.  Albion's  Engtand,  b.  vi.  c.  31. 

Then  while  ye  coyley  stand 

To  hide  nie  from  those  eyes. 

Sweet.  I  would  you  advise 
To  choose  some  other  fan  than  that  white  hand. 

Drummond.  Love  suffers  no  Parasol, 

By  differing  means  both  sexes  grace  their  state, 
I  scorne  men's  voimesse,  women's  stoutnesse  hate. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  Sixth  Iloure. 

As  Eske  her  farth'st,  so  first,  a  coy-bred  Cumbrian  lass. 
Who  Cometh  to  her  road,  renowned  Ravengloss. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbian.  s.  30. 

That  smooth  deceiving  tongue  of  his  cm  charm, 
The  coyest  ear,  the  roughest  pride  disarm. 

Fenton.  Sappho  to  T-haoK. 
How  long  must  Peneus  chide  in  vain 
His  dauyhler's  coyness  and  disdain? 

Hughes.  Apollo  S;  Dnphne. 

Though,  various  as  the  flowers  which  paint  the  year. 
In  rainbow  charms  the  changeful  Nine  appear. 
The  different  beauties  coyly  they  admit. 
And  to  one  standard  would  confine  our  wit. 

Whitehead.  A  Charge  to  the  Poets. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  grace's  integrity,  was  hut 
very  little  atfccted  by  the  coyness  with  which  you  received 
Mr"  Vaughan's  proposals,  I  confess  I  gave  you  some  credit 
for  your  discretion. — Junius,  Let.  33. 

COZ.     A  contraction  of  Cousin,  (qv. ) 

Go  now  and  seek  the  erowner,  and  lett  him  sitte  o'  my 
coz;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink;  bees  drown'd  : 
go  looke  after  him.— Shakes.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

And  though,  dear  coz,  no  folks  of  taste 
Their  idle  hours  with  you  will  waste. 
Yet  many  a  grist  comes  to  your  mill 
Which  helps  your  master's  bags  to  fill. 

Jago.  Labour  ^-  Genius 

C  O'  Z  E  N,  f.  ^      Minshew  derives  this  verb  from 
Co'zENAGE.    I  thenouncousm,  (q.d.  )to  deceive 
Co'zENER.       (any  one  per  specicm  affinitctif;. 
Co'zENiNG.    )  Junius  notices  this  etymology,  but 
prefers  the  Dut.  Koosen,  liefhooscn,  blandiri,  adu- 
lari,  to  fawn  upon,  soothe,  or  flatter.     The  primi- 
tive probably  is   the   A.  S.  Costnian,  to   try,  to 
tempt ;   costidng,  trial,  temptation.     "  And  ne  ge- 
la>ddo  thu  us  on  costtmng  ;" — And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation. 

To  entice,  to  allure,  delude,  deceive,  defraud, 
cheat,  (to  chouse,  qv.) 

Whereupon  when  he  had  played  the  coaining  mate  with 

'      ■■  ,   -,.  --J.-- t •>  •-gether, 

liar,  by  this 
triall  of  his  wit.)  peraducnture  himselfe  was  beguiled  bv 
them  whom  he  beforetime  had  defrauded. 

Hacktuyl.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  5'iO. 

And  therefore  let  me  beseech  you  to  represent  this  con- 
dition to  yourselves,  and  not  anv  longer  be  flattered  or  i-"K- 
zened  in  a  slow  security ;  To  day  if  you  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  559, 

If  5'ou  stir  far  in  this  I'le  have  you  whipt.  your  ears  nail'd 
for  intelligencing  n'  the  pillorj-,  and  your  goods  forfeit :  you 
are  a  stale  cozener,  leave  my  house. 

Beaum.  ij-  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iii.  sc,  1. 

The  number  of  concealers  are  indeed  a  number  of  couse- 
ners  which  the  law  may  easily  correct. 

Hobbs.  Dialogue  on  the  Common  Law. 

It  is  true,  he  delivered  it  [the  staff]  into  his  hand,  desiring 
that  he  would  hold  it  till  he  had  sworn  ;  but  that  artifice  was 
a  plain  cousenaoi:  and  it  was  prettily  discovered :  for  the 
injured  person,' in  indignation  at  the  perjury,  smote  the 
Btafl'  on  the  ground,  and  broke  it.  and  espied  the  mony. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  ':f  Conscience,  b.  ul.  c.  2. 


CRA 

In  doctrine,  and  in  discipline, 

Rome  liath,  and  now  doth  guide, 
With  still  prouisoes  from  the  laie 

The  Scriptures'  light  to  hide, 
Least  sliould  (as  would,  and  cleerely  doth) 

Their  cosn/no  be  espide.  ^ 

Warna:  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  1. 

All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  horrow'd  vest, 
And  Ajix  (never  wiser  than  the  rest.) 
Found  no  Pelides  there;  at  length  I  came 
With  proflfer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame. 

Dryden.  Orid.  Met.  b.  xiii. 

But  Christ  was  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  there  is 

no  cuzeiiage  in  the  light,  no  fallacy  in  the  day;  wheresoever 

he  shines,  mists  presently  vanish,  and  delusions  disappear. 

South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  3. 

So  some  of  these  cozeners  of  the  king  in  their  officers 

under   him,   were  so  touched  in  conscience,   that    they, 

privately  some,  and  some  openly,  made  restitution  to  him. 

SIrype.  Memorials.  Edu<.  I'l.  an.  1553. 

Great  Xerxes  on  the  stage 

Of  glorious  war,  amid  the  din  of  arms. 
Can  hear  thy  coz'ning  artifice  no  more. 

Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  iv. 

CRAB,  u.         ^       k.S.Crahha;V>\xt.  Krahhe; 

CnAB,  n.  I  Ger.  Krabbe,  krcbs ;  Fr.  Ecre- 

Cra'bbed,  a(/;'.   I  tJtsse.     Wachter  thinks,  from 

Cra'bbedly.       (  the  Ger.  Kntpen ,-  A.  S.  Creop- 

Cra'bbedness.       an,  reptare,  to  creep.      Other 

Cra'eby.  J  etymologists,  from  the  Gr.  Ko- 

pa&os  ;   Lat.  Carabiis,  cancri  genus.    Junius  thinks, 

that  from  this  unpleasant  little  animal  (animal- 

culo  inamceno,  horrente,  minaci,)  various  things 

bitter,    difficult,   rough,  grim  or  gloomy,  are  in 

English  called  crabbes  or  crabbed,  e.  g.   a  kind  of 

bitter  and  unpleasant  apple  ;    a  crabbed  look,   a 

grim  or  gloomy  look.      Skinner  derives  the  apple, 

potniwi  sylvestre,  from  the  Dut.  Schrabben,  schrap- 

pen,  to  scrape,  to  bite  ;   from  its  biting,  sharp  and 

rough  taste;  and  crabbed,  (met.)  either  from  the 

hardness  of  the  wood,  or  harsh  taste  of  the  fruit. 

See  the  quotations  from  Holland.     To  crab,  is — 

To  embitter  or  cause  to  be  bitter ;  to  be  or  cause 

to  be  difficult,  harsli,  sour 


N'e  drede  hem  not,  doth  hem  no  reverence, 

For  though  thin  husbond  armed  be  in  maille, 

The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 

Shal  perce  his  brsst.—Cliaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  979. 

Thou  nedest  not  to  wrest  good  woorkes  out  of  hyra,  as  a 
nan  would  wryng  veriuce  out  of  crabbrs.  Nay  they  flowe 
laturally  out  of  hym,  as  springes  out  of  rockes. 

Tyndall,   Workes,  p.  10. 

For  whvles  the  hope  of  mine  vnvolden  herte 

In  endlesse  toyles  did  labor  for  reliefe, 
Came  crabbed  Chance  and  raarrde  my  merrj'  marte. 

Gascoiyne.   Weedes.   The  Frui/e  of  Fetters. 


Crabs  delight  in  soft  and  delicate  places :  in  winter  they 
sceke  after  the  waroie  or  sun  shine  shore  :  but  when  sum- 
mer is  come,  they  retire  into  the  coole  and  deepe  holes  in 
the  shidn.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  31. 

As  for  wildings  and  crabs,  little  they  be  all  the  sort  of 
them  in  comparison :  their  tast  is  well  enough  liked,  and 
they  carie  with  them  a  quick  and  sharp  smell ;  howbeit  this 
gift  they  haue  for  their  harsh  sournesse,  that  they  haue 
many  a  foule  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them. 

Id.  lb.  h.  XV.  c.  14. 

Methinks  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  influence  from  faith 
on  any  wise  and  prudent  heart,  enough  to  enliven,  and 
animate,  and  give  it  spirit  against  the  force  and  threatnings 
of  any  the  strongest  temptation,  and  to  encourage  him  in 
the  most  crabbed,  uncouth,  disconsolate  imdertakings  of 
goodly  obedience. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  564. 

But  in  our  daies  they  haue  so  acquainted  themselues  with 
the  Irish,  as  they  haue  made  a  mingle  mangle  or  gallimau- 
freie  of  both  the  languages,  and  have  in  such  medleie  or 
checkerwise  so  crabbedlie  iumbled  them  both  togither,  as 
commonlie  the  inhabitants  of  the  meaner  sort  speak  neither 
good  English  nor  good  Irish.— Holhnlied.  Ireland,  c.  1. 

He  [Appius  Claudius]  kept  the  same  sower  countenance 
still,  the  very  same  forwardnesse  and  crabhedness  of  visage, 


The  mathematics  with  their  crabbedness  and  intricacy, 
could  not  deter  you,  but  that  you  waded  through  the  very 
midst  of  them,  and  arxiv'd  to  so  excellent  a  perfection. 

Howell,  b.i.  s.  1.  Let.  9. 

Persius  is  crabby,  because  antient ;  and  his  jerks,  being 
particularly  giuen  to  private  customs  of  his  time,  dusky. 

Marston.  Scourge  of  i'iltaing. 
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Your  crabbed  rogues,  that  read  Lucretius, 

Are  against  Gods,  you  know  ;  and  teach  us. 

The  Gods  make  not  the  poet ;  but 

The  thesis,  rice  versa  put. 

Should  Hebrew-wise  be  understood  ; 

And  mcan.s,  the  poet  makes  the  God. 

Trior.  Epis.  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  Esq. 

As  when  the  hungry  crab  in  India's  main. 

Whose  body  two  unequal  legs  sustain. 

Intent  some  oyster's  op'niiig  shell  to  spoil, 

Moves  to  the  gaping  prey  with  awkward  toil. 

Cambridye.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  iv. 

AVliat  might  have  been  well  enough,  and  have  been  re- 
ceived with  a  veneration  mixed  with  awe  and  terrour,  from 
an  old,  severe,  crabbed  Cato,  would  ha-e  wanted  something 
of  propriety  in  the  young  Scipios.  the  ornament  of  the 
Roman  nobiUty,  in  the  (lower  of  their  life. 

Burke.   To  a  Noble  Lord. 

This  storm,  which  no  soul  can  endure, 

Requires  a  very  different  cure ; 

For  such  sour  verjuice  dispositions. 

Your  crabsticks  are  the  best  physicians. 

Smart.  Madam  and  the  Maypie,  Fab.  10. 

Dut.  Kraclcen;  Ger.  Kracheii ; 
Fr.  Craquer  ;  It.  Crocchiare  ,■ 
Sp.  CruxiT;  all  formed  from  the 
sound,  (.Skinner.)  A  source  of 
etymology,  Wachter  observes, 
not  to  be  resorted  to  without 
necessity :  and  in  this  instance 
The  A.  S.  Hrac-od,  with  the 
prefix  ge,  would  give  ge-hracod,  and  by  a  common 
course"  of  corruption,  grac,  or  crac,  crack — from 
the  verb  Wrcec-an,  affligere,  to  dash  against.  See 
Rack. 

Crack  is  applied  to  the  noise  made,  when  any 
thing  brittle  pa-tially  bursts  or  breaks  asunder ; 
also,  to  the  breach  or  separation  itself;  also, 
(met. )  to  bragging,  i.  e.  breaking  or  bursting  out, 
(sc. )  in  noisy  threats  or  boastings,  in  clamorous 
pretensions.    ( See  To  Brag.  )    And  thus  to  crack. 

To  break  or  burst  asunder  partially  ;  and,  con- 
sequentially, (met.)  to  weaken,  to  injure,  to 
destroy. 

To  send  forth,  utter  or  emit  a  sharp  and  sudden 
sound. 

To  brag  or  boast ;  in  older  authors  written 
crake.  Bale  uses  the  expression  brag  boasting  ,- 
and  Chaucer,  He  cracked  host.      See  Brag. 

Crackle  is  a  dim.  and  freq.  of  crack. 

Cracknel,  a  kind  of  cake,  which,  when  broken, 
edit  crepilum,  sends  forth  a  crack. 

For  which  the  wardein  chidde  and  made  fare. 
But  thereof  set  the  milkr  not  a  tare ; 
He  cracked  bost,  and  swore  it  n'as  not  so. 


The  Reves  Tale,  v.  .1999. 


For 


akel  i 


As  thou  doest  in  thy  throte.  I  wat  neuer  how 

Id.  The  Cuckow  ^  Niyhtingale. 

Mynos  hath  assignde 

Prometheus  to  the  rack, 
With  hand  and  foote  ystrecht  awide 
till  all  his  limmes  doe  crack. 

Turben-ille.  Of  the  Torments  of  Hell. 
Then  cease  for  shame  to  vaunt, 

and  crowe  in  crakiny  ■wise 
Of  her  that  least  deserues  to  haue 
her  beauties  fame  arise. 

Id.  Tlietouer  against  one  that  compared,  SfC. 

These  proud  crakes  can  not  there  excuse  you,  nor  yet 
help  you.— Barnes.  Workes,  p.  307. 

If  this  be  so.  (as  it  is)  then  answere  thou  me,  which  art  a 
Jewe,  where  be  thy  crakes  become  ?  Tliey  are  vndouhtedly 
taken  from  the.  and  dispatched  arte  thou  of  them,  sj-nce  the 
t5'me  that  it  hath  pleased  God,  in  tlie  gospel  of  Christ  to 
make  all  nacions  equal. — Ualal.  Romaines,  c.  3. 

Wlien  cutlers  leaue,  to  sel  old  rustie  blades. 
And  hide  no  crackes,  with  soder  nor  deceit. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
He  says  we  are  but  crakers 
He  calleth  vs  England  men 
Strong  harted  lyke  an  hen. 

Skvlton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court? 

If  crackling  cartes,  if  tauemes  noyse, 

if  stifling  dust  disease  the  : 
Auoyde  the  towne,  and  goe  abrode. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Sceeua. 
And  fast  some  water  fetch,  some  cracktinye  fier  brynge  in 
their  hand. — Phaer,  Virgin,  JEneidos,  b.  xii, 
..■»39 


And  whan  the  plate  is  bote,  they  caste  of  the  thyn  paste 
thereon,  and  so  make  a  lytle  cake  in  manor  of  a  crakenell, 
or  bysket,  and  that  they  eate  to  comfort  with  all  theyr 
stomabis. — Bernera   Froissart.  Cronycte,  \oi.i.  c.  17. 

I  need  not  of  honor  or  dignitie  boast. 
Or  tell  of  my  triumphes,  or  crake  of  my  crowne  : 
The  vaunt  of  vsurpers  is  void  of  renowne. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  S3. 

Well,  let  all  pass,  and  trust  him  who  nor  cracks 
The  bruised  reed,  nor  quencheth  smoking  flax. 

Donne.  Letter  to  B.  Jonson. 

In  the  meane  time  the  stout  bragges  that  are  vsed  by 
some,  might  well  be  spared ;  but  we  haue  oftentimes  seene 
greate  clouds  and  small  rayne,  and  heard  great  crackes  of 
thunder,  and  (thanks  be  unto  God)  small  harme  done. 

Whilyift.  Defence,  p.  44. 

On  the  other,  Rinaldo  was  a  franke  natured  man,  valiant 
and  courteous ;  Ferraw  stout  but  too  full  of  cracking,  and 
thereby  procuring  himselfe  enemies. 

Harrington.  Alleyorie  of  Orlando  Fuiioso,  p.  413. 

In  the  meane  season,  yea  and  at  all  times,  let  us  learne  to 
know  ourselves,  our  frailty  and  weaknesse,  without  any 
crakiny  or  boasting  of  our  own  good  deeds  and  merits. 

Homilies.  Of  the  Misery  of  Man,  pt.  ii. 

He  was  a  man  of  cracA'd  hrain,  great  grand-son  of  Richard 
Fieues,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  earls  of  Bonnnia. 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.lbO-i. 

As  for  the  crackers  of  the  brain,  and  tongue-squibs,  they 
will  die  alone,  if  I  shall  not  revive  them. 

Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  2. 

'Twill  heat  the  braine,  kindle  my  imagination,  J  shall 
talke  nothing  but  crackers,  and  fire-worke,  to  night. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act.  v.  sc.  4. 

These  barking  whelps  were  never  good  biters, 
Ne  yet  great  crakers  were  ever  great  fighters. 

Edwards.  Damon  ^  Pilhias. 

Such  short  composures  as  are  these  at  best,  are  but  as 
fire-works  at  tryumpbs.  They  crackle,  shine  and  offer  at 
heaven  itself,  but  in  a  moment  they  fall  and  are  extinct 
unprofitably.— i^e^/Aam,  pt.  ii.  Let.  9. 

I  do  not  meane  that  mysterious,  extraordinary  (aud  of 
late  so  much  studied)  book,  called  the  Revelation,  and 
■which,  perhaps,  the  more  it  is  studied  the  less  'tis  under- 
stood, as  generally  either  finding  a  man  crack'd,  or  making 
him  so  ;  but  I  mean  those  other  writings  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  which  exhibit  to  us  a  plain,  sure,  perfect,  and 
intelligible  rule. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 

I  remember,  in  particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem 
of  an  eminent  author,  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several  frag- 
ments of  it  upon  the  next  rejoicing-day,  which  had  been 
employed  in  squibs  and  crackers,  and  by  that  means  cele- 
brated its  subject  in  a  double  capacity. — Spectator,  No.  85. 


Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  LLck. 

In  vengeance  rous'd  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns. 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burns. 

Addison.  The  Campaign. 

We'll  see  when  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  out. 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout ; 
But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  pall'd, 
Not  by  the  drudging-box  to  be  recail'd. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

To  which  I  may  likewise  add  all  those  little  cracklings  of 
mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter  to  betray  virtue  than  support 
it.— Spectator,  No.  382. 


Su-ift.  A  Toum  Ecloyue,  1710. 

Then,  as  many  of  them  as  could  get  round  me  began  to 
squeeze  me  with  both  hands,  from  head  to  foot,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  parts  where  the  pain  was  lodged,  till 
they  made  my  hones  crack,  and  my  flesh  become  a  perfect 
mummy.— Coo/;.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

He  [the  Chief]  was  grave,  but  not  sullen  ;  would  crack  a 
joke,  talk  on  different  subjects,  and  endeavour  to  under- 
stand us  and  to  be  understood  himself. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  b.  u.  o.  2. 

It  has  a  method  of  obtaining  its  food  by  putting  the  point 
of  its  bill  into  a  crack  or  the  limb  of  'a  large  tree,  and 
making  a  quick  tremulous  motion  with  its  head,  it  occasions 
a  sound  as  if  the  tree  was  splitting,  which  alarms  the  insects 
and  induces  them  to  quit  their  recess. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Woodpecker. 

Freedom — at  that  most  hallow'd  name 

My  spirits  mount  into  a  flame, 

Kach  pulse  beats  high,  and  each  nerve  strains. 

Even  to  the  crackin}.        Churchill.  The  Ghoit,  b,  iv. 
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CRA'DLE,  V.  >  A.  S.  Cradek  ,-  Lye  thinks 
Cra'dle,  n.  )  it  a  diminutive  of  Creet.  Skin- 
ner is  more  decided :  Crcet,  carrus,  addita  termi- 
natione  diminutiva ;  (q.d.)  carrulus,  i.e.  vehiculum 
infantile.  Crcet  or  carl,  (by  transposition)  from 
the  A.  S.  Ci/rran,  to  turn.     See  Cart. 

To  place,  to  lay,  to  repose,  to  nurse  —  in  a 
cradle  ;  and  generally,  (and  met. )  to  lay,  to  repose, 
to  nurse. 


To  rocke  the  cradel— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  151. 

And  up  he  rose,  and  softely  he  went 
Unto  the  cradel,  and  in  his  hand  it  hent. 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddes  fete. 

Chaucer.  The  Revts  Tale,  V.  42 

Fahius  Quintilian  in  his  booke  where  he  doth  instri 
and  teach  an  oratour,  willeth  his  beginning  and 
be  taken  from  the  cradle 

rives.  Instruction  of  a  Clirislian  Womc. 


And  so  her  cradled  child  the  moist-red  eyes 
Had  never  shut,  nor  slept,  since  it  saw  light. 

Donne.  The  Progress  o/  Ihe  Soul. 

For  from  my  cradle  (you  must  know  that)  I 
Was  still  inclin'd  to  noble  poesy. 

Drill/ton.  Elegies.   To  Henry  Reynohls. 
Hercules  :  whose  famous  acts 
We  orderly  shall  tell, 

I  the  least, 


Albi, 


England,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


See  how  he  feeds  th'  Iberian  with  delays, 

To  render  us  his  timely  friendship  vain  : 
And,  while  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys, 

He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain. 

Xiryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
The  bed  of  sickness  (after  cares  and  strife) 
Is  weak  man's  cradle  for  a  second  life  ; 
Death's  but  a  moment ;  and  before  we  die, 
We  touch  the  threshold  of  eternity? 

Harte.  Religious  Melancholy. 

Foster'd  thus 

The  cradled  hero  gains  from  female  care 
His  future  vigour;  but,  that  vigour  felt. 
He  springs  indignant  from  his  nurse's  arms. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 

CRA'ER.     See  Ckayeh. 

CRAFT,  J).         ■^        A.  S.    Crcejt:    Ger.    and 
Craft,  ?i.  Svi. Kraft;  power,  strength. 

Cra'ftily.  Wachtcr    thinks    the   word 

Cra'ftixess.         I  was  originally  Krat,  from  the 
Cra'ftless.  f  Or.  Kparos.       Of  this   Ihre 

Cra'fty.  doubts.        .Junius    observes 

Cra'ftsman.  that  craft  is  frequently  used 

Cf.a'ftsmaster.  )  by  Chaucer  for  strength ; 
transferred  from  bodily  strength  to  mental ;  and 
thus  applied,  to — 

Art,  to  science,  to  any  trade,  requiring  art  or 
dexterity ;  and  (by  the  fault  of  those  possessed 
of  this  mental  power)  applied  to  the  power  of 
deceiving,  to  artifice,  to  fraud.  And  see  the  quo- 
tation from  Hobbs. 

Craft  will  form  regularly  from  the  verb,  To 
crave  ,-  Craved,  crav'd,  craft.  To  crave  is,  to  beg, 
to  require,  to  seek  ;  and,  hence,  to  inquire  ;  and 
the  past  part,  consequentially, — taught,  learned, 
skilled. 

Somner, —  Craft,  Ars,  scientia,peritia,  artificium, 
craft,  art,  science,  skill,  cunning ;  though  now 
adayes  it  have  almost  lost  the  primitive  significa- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part  is  taken  for  fraud  or 
deceit.  Crecftifj,  crafty ;  crceft-lease,  i.  e.  craft- 
less  ;  crafllic,  craftely.  Craftes-man,  in  Chaucer, 
a  skilful  man. 

"  Trade  or  Craft"  is  a  common  legal  and  mer- 
cantile expression ;  and  certain  small  vessels  em- 
ployed in  trade  are  called  Craft ;  i.  e.  crafters  or 
traders  ,•  for  by  this  latter  name  they  are  also 
signified. 

"  Cujus  artifex  et  conditor  est  Deus,"  is  ren- 
dered by  Wiclif,  "  Whose  crafti  man  and  maker  is 
God." 

Jly  werkes  were  the  beste 

And  konnyngest  of  my  craft.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  89. 
And  colers  of  crafli/  weite.— W.  p.  9. 


CRA 


The  voice  of  harperis  and  of  men,  of  musik  and  syngynge 
with  pipe  and  trvmip  schal  no  more  be  herd  in  it.     And  ech 
craftic  man  and  ech  craft  schal  no  more  be  sounden  in  it. 
Id.  Apocalips,  c.  18. 

And  the  voyce  of  harpers,  and  musicions,  and  of  pypers, 
and  trumpetters,  shal  be  herde  no  more  in  thee :  and  no 
craftesman,  of  whatsoeuer  crafl  he  be,  shal  be  founde  any 
more  in  the.— Hible,  1551.  /*. 

Rut  of  his  crafl.  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardonere. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  694. 


For  to  ydrawer 

Sire,  trustcth  me. 

And  ye  him  know  al  so  wel  as  do  I, 
Ye  w'olden  wondre  how  wel  and  craftily 
He  coude  werk,  and  that  in  sondry  wise. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,071. 
For  in  the  lond  ther  n'as  no  craftesman. 
That  geometric,  or  arsmetrike  can, 
Ne  portreiour,  ne  kerver  of  images, 
That  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1899. 
This  Dedalus,  whiche  fro  his  youthe 
Was  taught,  and  manv  craftes  couthe, 
Of  fcthers,  and  of  other  thynges 
Hath  made  to  flee  diuers  wynges 
For  hjTU,  and  for  his  sonue  also.— (lower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Now  iudge  good  reader,  whether  I  haue  raj'led,  or  ;ayde 

the  trueth,  but  all  this  doth  Rastell  leaue  out  full  craftely: 

he  reciteth  full  diligently  both  the  head  and  tayle,  but  the 

middle,  which  expoundeth  the  matter  wil  he  not  let  you  sec. 

Frith.   Workes,  p.  6/. 

That  we  hence  forth  be  no  more  chyldren,  waueryng  and 

carj'ed  ivyth  euery  wynde  of  doctrine,  by  the  wylynes  of  men 

and  craftynes,  wherhy  they  laye  awayte  for  vs  to  deceiue  vs. 

Bible,  1551.  Ephesians,c.i. 

Crafleimen,  for  gettinge  of  thejnr  lyvinge,  very  muche 
leysure  have  not. — Ascham.  Works,  p.  79. 

— ^—  You  haue  made  faire  hands, 
You  and  your  crafts,  you  haue  crafted  faire. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

To  prudence  if  you  add  the  use  of  unjust  or  dishonest 
means,  such  as  usually  are  i>.ompted  to  men  by  fear  or  want ; 
you  have  that  crooked  wisdom,  which  is  called  craft :  which 
is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity. — Hobbs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  8. 


ght    her  tongue  had  teeth  in  it  that 
ivc  :  who  was  that  (thou  craftiest  coun- 


And  strai 

wrought 
This  sharp  invect 

Of  all  the  Gods)  that  so  apart,  some  secret  did  implore? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

For  thus,  the  king  violated  that  oath  which  he  ought  most 

religiously  to  have  sworn  to,  but  that  he  might  not  seem 

openly  and  publicly  to  violate  it,  he  craftily  adulterated  and 

corrupted  it;  and  lest  he  himself  should  be  accounted  per- 

r'd,  he  turn'd  the  very  oath  into  a  perjury. 

Milton.  Ans.  to  Salmasius's  Defence  of  the  King. 

The  LL.  of  the  senate  and  people  set  all  other  matters 
aside,  and  had  a  principall  care  above  all  things,  to  create 
consuls  as  soone  as  possibly  they  could ;  and  such,  especially, 

hose  vertue  and  valour  should  be  thought  secured  and  safe 
enough,  from  Punicke  craflinesse  and  deceitfull  traines. 

Holland.   Livivs,  p.  G53. 

It  [covetousness]  devours  young  heirs,  and  grinds  the  face 
of  the  poor,  and  undoes  those  who  specially  belong  to  God's 
protection,  helpless,  craftless,  and  innocent  people. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living.  Of  Cocetousness,  s.  6. 

This  [damnation]  is  certain  and  this  is  more  then  all  the 
torments,  pains  and  miseries  that  this  world  hath,  though 
Phalaris  and  his  craftsmaster  were  alive  againe  to  invent 
new  ones.— Tlfed.;.   Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  «. 

Itight  against  the  bay,  where  the  Dutch  fort  stands,  there 
is  a  navigable  river  for  small  craft. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1688. 

And  does  not  Christ  himself  call  Herod,  that  murdered 
John  Baptist,  fox  ?  a  beast  notable  for  his  craft,  as  well  as 
for  sucking  of  blood.— SoaM,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

This  was  necessary  caution  in  those  days  and  so  it  is  in 
ours,  there  being  as  much  slight  and  cunning  craftiness 
used  now,  to  pervert  and  draw  men  from  the  church,  if  not 
much  more  than  ever. — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  51. 

They  judged  that  the  tide  arose  about  four  or  five  feet,  and 
that  boats  and  such  craft  might  at  high  water  enter  the 
river,  whicli  seem'd  to  be  pretty  deep  and  broad  within. 

Cook.  Voyaye,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

The  light  of  the  truth  indeed  is  sure  to  expose  the  vanity 
of  all  those  popular  systems  and  prejudices,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  country  ;  derived  originally  from  error,  fraud 
and  superstition:  and  craftily  imposed  upon  the  many,  to 
scrv-e  the  interest  of  a  few. 

Middleton.  On  the  Miraculous  Powers,  Prcf. 


CRA 

CRAG,  n.  "\  Minshew,  from  Cam.  Br. 
Cra'gged,  adj.  I  Cracg,  rupes.  Skinner  de- 
Cha'ggedness.  V  rives  both  from  Ger.  and 
Cra'gginess.  I  Dut..Srraf3Ae,jugulus,  cervix, 
Cra'ggy.  )  (the  necA,)  ut  summitas  mon- 

tium,  quae  saepius  prceruptis  rupibus  obsita  est. 
It  is  probably  the   same  word   as  Crack,  and 

applied  to  the  cracked,  broken,  rough  or  rugged. 

jagged,  points  or  projections  of  a  rock  ;  it  is  also 

applied  to — 

The  neck  ;  to  a  part  of  a  neck  of  mutton. 

Upon  the  which  also  stode 

Of  squared  stone,  a  sturdy  wall 

Which  on  a  cragge  was  founded  all. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Takynge  of  vthers  oute  of  our  realme,  prisoner  and  cheinei 
[ed]  by  the  cragges  in  your  cotre. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5.   Letter  of  the  Kyng  of  Scottes. 

Now  being  come  to  the  watering  place  the  sayde  Wednes- 
day by  breake  of  day  we  tooke  the  fort  of  the  fountaine 
which  were  certaine  cragyes  or  rocks  hanging  ouer  the  same, 
betweene  which  there  was  an  opening  or  deepe  valley  through 
which  tliis  water  runneth. 

HacUluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  412. 

My  sortes  are  such,  that  waying  well  my  trueth. 
They  might  prouoke  the  craggy  locks  to  rueth 
And  moue  these  walles  with  teares  for  to  lament, 
Tlie  lothsome  life  wherein  my  youth  is  spent. 

Gascoiyne.  A  Lady  wronged,  S;c. 


.30. 

On  a  huge  hill, 

Cragycd  and  steep.  Truth  stands,  and  he  that  will 

Reach  her,  about  must  and  about  it  go  ; 

And  what  the  hill's  suddennesse  resists,  win  so. 

Donne,  Sat.  3. 
Tiiat  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain,  maketU 
many  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  inaccessible. 

Brerewood.  On  Lang,  p.  176. 

Besides,  they  may  often  seeme  broken,  when  they  are  not, 
because  they  are  formed  craggy  by  nature,  or  the  wind,  and 
the  raine  having  long  since  beaten  away  the  earth  from  them, 
may  thus  h.ave  left  them  to  appeare  the  very  true  anatomies 

■on  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  4. 

The  cragginess  and  steepiness  of  places  up  and  down  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  dwellers,  and  makes  them  inacces- 
sible.—//ottieH.  Instruction  for  Travellers,  p.  132. 


We  had,  as  al  all  other  places,  some  difBculty  in  landing. 
The  crags  were  irregularly  broken,  and  a  false  step  would 
have  been  very  miscliievous. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

At  last  through  many  a  bog  and  lake. 
Rough  craggy  road  and  thorny  brake. 
It  led  the  easy  fool,  till  night 
Approach'd,  theu  vanish'd  in  his  sight. 

Witkie.  The  Boy  and  the  liainboiv. 

CRAKE.     See  Crack. 

CR.\i\I.  "  A.  S.  Cramman,  farcire,  infarcire, 
densare,  constipare,  to  stuff  or  crammc,"  ( Somner. ) 
It  is  formed  from  the  verb,  Hremman,  to  ram, 
(qv. )  Ge-hrem,  grem  or  gram,  cram.     See  Cramp. 

To  stuff  or  stow,  to  pack  or  press,  or  squeeze 
close ;  to  stuff  or  stow,  (sc. )  the  stomach  with 
excess  of  food ;  to  compress,  to  constrict. 

Y'et  they  which  cram  them  so  with  worldly  pappe, 
And  neuer  care  to  giue  them  heauenly  crurames. 
Shall  see  them  sterue,  when  happe  of  hunger  comes. 

Gascoigne.  Glasse  of  Gotiernment,  Chor.  to  Act  i. 

But  wha  we  be  coiisailled  to  Hue  teperately,  8:  forberc  our 
delicates  &  our  glotonye,  yt  will  we  not  here  of:  but  fan) 
wold  we  haue  soe  medicines,  as  purgacions  &  vomitcs,  to 
pul  doun  &  auoid  yi  we  cram  in  too  much. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  100. 

Cel.  Spur  bravely 
Your  firie  courser,  beat  the  troops  before  ye. 
And  cramb  the  mouth  of  death  with  executions. 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

For  pigeons  flesh  he  seemi  not  much  to  care ; 
Cramm'd  chickens  are  a  more  delicious  fare. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Those  endless  readers  may  cram  themselves  in  vain  with 
intellectual  food,  and  without  real  improvement  of  their 
minds,  for  want  of  digesting  it  by  proper  reflections. 


Of  Books  and  Reading, 


CKA 

CRAMBE.  Mr.  Gifford  quotes,  in  explana- 
tion, "  A  play  at  short  verses,  in  which  the  word 
is  given,  and  the  parties  contend  who  can  find 
most  rhymes  to  it."  Perhaps,  cram,  stuff,  or  stow 
in — the  most  rhymes.  Strutt  ( Sports  and  Pastimes, 
iv.  4, )  e.xplains  crambo  similarly. 

So  that  nobody  hath  reason  to  call  it  a  crambe,  who  con- 
siders, that  tliere  are  multitudes,  even  of  scholars  that  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing  of  this  nature. 

Glanvill.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  b.  iv.  Prof. 

Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink, 

May  crv,  mine  host,  to  crambe!    Give  us  drink. 

B.  Joiison.  The  New  Inn,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

His  smiles  in  order  set. 

And  every  crambo  he  could  get. 

Had  gone  through  all  the  v-ommon  places, 

Worn  out  by  wits,  who  rhyme  on  iasts.— Swift.  To  Stella. 


May  at  the  second 

With  somewliat  greater  slaves  allow'd  to  dine, 

And  play  at  crambo  o'er  a  gill  of  wine. 

Churcliill.  Independence. 

Whether  ye  guide  the  poet's  hand 
To  easy  diction  or  the  grand, 
Forbid  the  Gallic  namby  pamby 
Here  to  repeat  its  crazy  crambe. 

B'yrom.  Remarlts  on  a  Pamphlet,  &-c. 


CRAMP,  V.  '\       Ger.  Krumpen,  contrahi,  h.  e. 

Cramp,  ;;.        >  per  lineam  eurvam  in  se  retrain ; 

Cr.\mp,  adj.  J  Sw.  Krympa,  krumpna ,-  Dut. 
Krimp,  indigence,  narrow  or  contracted  circum- 
stances ;  krimping,  contraction ;  kramp,  spasm, 
because  it  contracts,  (Wachter.)  It  seems  formed 
upon  the  verb  To  Cram,  to  press  or  compress,  to 
constrict.     And  see  Crimp,  and  Crump. 

To  contract  or  draw  together,  to  constrain,  to 
confine,  restrain  or  restrict ;  to  hold  or  keep  in 
confinement,  bonds  or  fetters;  to  bind  or  fetter. 

Cramp,  the  adj crabbed,  difficult. 

For  cramp,  the  spasmodic  disease,  see  the  quo- 
tations from  Holland's  Pliny,  and  from  Bacon. 

Chaucer  writes  crampish. 

Ich  catche  the  crampe. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  91. 

To  ground  dead  she  falleth  as  a  stone, 
Crampisheth  her  limmes  crokedly. 

Chaucer.  Of  Queene  Annelida. 

And  many  a  sodayn  crampe  my  hart  hath  pinched  so. 
That  for  the  time  my  sences  all,  felt  nether  weale  nor  wo. 
Vnceriaine  Auctors.  Complaint  of  a  Loner,  SjC. 


Workcs,  p.  1 

Hunt.  Pish  !  then  I  see 

Thou  dost  not  know  the  flexible  condition 
Of  my  apt  nature  :  1  can  laugh,  laugh  heartily 
When  the  gout  cramps  my  joints. 

Ford.  Perkm  WarbecJc,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  cramp  (no  doubt)  cometh  of  contraclion  of  sinews  ; 
■whicli  is  manifest  in  that  it  cometh  either  by  cold,  or  dri- 
resse  ;  as  after  consumptions  and  long  agues  ;  for  cold  and 
drwiesse  do  (both  of  them)  contract  and  corrugate.  We  see 
also,  that  chafing  a  little  above  the  place  in  pain,  eascth  the 
cramp,  which  is  wrought  by  the  dilatation  of  the  contracted 
sinews  by  heat. — Bacon.  Nuturall  Hislori/,  s.  964. 

Say  the  crampe  take  either  feet  or  legges,  plucking  and 
stretching  the  sinews  when  one  is  in  bed,  the  next  way  to 
be  used,  is  to  set  the  feet  upon  the  floore  or  the  ground  where 
the  bed  standeth  :  or  put  case  the  crampe  take  the  left  side, 
then  be  sure  with  the  right  hand  to  catch  hold  of  the  great 
toe  of  the  left  foot ;  and  contrariwise,  if  the  crampe  come  to 
the  right  leg,  do  the  like  by  the  right  foot. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  G. 

I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  a  learned  and  judicious 
person,  that  was  subject  to  be  paralytic,  who  being  fre- 
quently tortured  by  violent  cram;is  was  ordinarily  and  | 
si'eedily  relieved  by  wearing  or  handling  the  tooth  of  a  true 
hippopotamus  or  river  horse. — Boijle.  U'orlcs,  vol.  v.  p.  104. 

Admire  the  magic  of  his  [Dryden]  song,  I 

See  how  his  numbers  roll  along. 

With  ease  and  strength  and  varied  pause. 

Nor  cramp'd  by  sound,  nor  metre's  laws. 

Lloyd.  On  Rhyming. 

The  flesh  of  this  bird  [Grebe]  is  excessively  rank  ;  but  the 
fat  13  vairt  to  be  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  pains,  cramps, 
and  paralytic  contractions. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Great  Crested  Grebe. 

The  diversified  but  connected  fabrick  of  universal  justice  i 
is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in  all  its  parts  :  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  never  have  employed,  and  1  never  shall  em- 
ploy anyenglneof  power,  which  may  come  into  my  hands,  to 
wrench  it  asunder.— if«r/te.  Speech  at  Bristol,  1780. 

VOL.  I.  i 


CRA^ 

CRANE,  «.-\        k.S.  Craen;    Dv.i.  Kraene  ; 

Crane,  r.       \Ger.Kran,     Gr.  Ffparar,    grus 

Cra  nage.       (animal,  and  grus  machina. 

Cra'.neling.  )  Tepavos  aiunt,  quia  y-qv  (pima, 
terram  scrutatur,  semina  in  arvis  satis  legens,  est 
enim  ex  a-irep/ioXoyois,  aut  quia  cinereo  et  cano  est 
colore,  tanquam  senex,  ■yepwi',  (Martinius.) 

Applied  to  a  machine  for  raising  weights,  as 
well  as  to  the  bird,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages. 

The  king  not  being  risen  out  of  his  bed,  did  giue  one  com- 
mandement  that  I  should  ride  on  hawking  with  many  gen- 
tlemen of  his  court,  nnd  that  they  should  shew  me  so  much 
game  and  pastime  as  might  be:  which  was  done,  and  many 
cranes  killed. — Haclcluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  j.  p.  34G. 

These  pretie  people  [the  P3'gmies]  Homer  hath  reported 
to  be  much  troubled  and  annoied  by  cranes.  The  speech 
goeth,  that  in  the  spring  downe  to  the  sea  side  they  march, 
where  they  make  foule  worke  among  the  egges  and  young 
cranelinys  newe  hatched,  which  they  destroy  without  alj 
^iiii:.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

Other  [gallics]  being  horsed  up  by  the  prooes  with  hands 
of  iron,  and  hooks  made  like  cranes  bills,  plunged  their 
poups  into  the  sea. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  2C1. 


,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

To  this  objection  it  might  serve  for  a  full  answer,  that 
there  are  other  duties  then  customs  and  subsidies  due  upon 
the  landing  of  wares  ;  for  example,  wharfage,  cranage, 
scavage,  and  such  like. 

State  Trials.  The  yreal  Cause  of  Impositions,  an.  1606. 

\niat  engines,  what  instruments  are  used  in  craning  up 
a  soul  sunl:  below  the  centre  to  the  highest  heaven. 

Bates,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

CRANK,  V.  ^  Dut.  Kranck-en,   krenck-cn. 

Crank,  n.  j  debilitare,  to  debilitate  or 
Crank,  orf/.  >  weaken,  (Kilian.)  Gur.  Kran- 
Cra'nkle.  I  ken,  iBgrotare,  (Wachter.)  Sw. 
Cra'nklixg.  j  Kraencka,  deteriorem  reddere, 
to  deteriorate  or  cause  to  be  worse.  Howell  (see 
the  example  from  him)  considers  the  Eng.  Cranh, 
though  used  in  a  directly  opposite  signification,  to 
be  the  Dutch  word.  Skinner  dislikes  such  anti- 
phrases  ;  and  prefers  un  or  onkranck,  non  ager, 
the  initial  syllable  being  lost  through  the  ravages 
of  time.  \Varton,  (on  Milton,)  considers  the 
word  to  be  unexplained,  and  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  it,  cross-purposes.  Minshew  calls  it  an 
old  word,  and  still  in  use  among  country  people 
for  "  lusiie,  conragiovs,  spirilfid."  He  adopts  the 
antiphrases  rejected  by  Skinner. 

Crank  is,  in  Dutch,  Kronckckn,  to  wring  or 
wrench,  to  bend :  and  kronkelen  is  composed  of 
the  prefix  ghe  or  ke,  and  u-ronkclcn,  to  ivring  or 
wrench,  to  bend.  The  union  of  the  prefix,  g,  k, 
or  c  hard,  with  the  subsequent  liquid,  is  of  con- 
stant occurrence ;  he-wronhelen,  dropping  the  e 
and  XD  in  hasty  pronunciation,  becomes  kronchelen. 
The  consequential  usages  may  be  deduced  with 
as  little  difficulty  as  those  of  buxom  or  houghsomc, 
from  the  verb  to  boiv,  i.  e.  bend.      See  Crinkle. 

Crank,  is — wrenched,  twisted,  bent.  To  crank, 
— to  bend,  to  wind,  to  turn.  A  crank, — a  bending, 
a  winding  course  or  way ;  any  thing  bent  or 
turned  ;  a  course  out  of  a  straight  line,  crossing. 
In  Milton  (met.)  a  twist,  a  jerk  ;  or,  as  Warton 
calls  it,  a  "  cross  purpose."  In  Burton, — a  wrong 
doer,  a  cheat.  A  ship  is  crank  when  she  cannot 
keep  a  steady  course  ;  consequentially,  crank  is — 
Pliant,  agile,  brisk,  lively,  jolly ;  and  (as  in 
Minshew)  "lustre,  courageous,   spiritful."     See 

Bl:.X0M. 

He,  who  was  a  litle  before  bedred  and  caried  lyke  a  dead 
karkas  on  fower  mannes  shoulders,  was  now  cranlie  and 
lustie.— :;rfa;.  Mark,  c.  2. 


CRA 


To  other  trulls  of  tender  yeare 

resignc  the  flagge  of  fame. 
Turberrille.  To  an  olde  Genttew 


!  that  painted  hir  Face. 


And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch  to  overshut  his  troubles. 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  §•  Adonis, 
441 


See,  how  this  riuer  comes  me  cranking  in 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land. 
A  huge  halfe  moone,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  iii. 

But,  if  you  do  remember, 

I  send  n  through  the  riuers  of  your  blood 

Euen  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  th'  seate  o'  th'  brain 

And  tlirough  the  crankes  and  offices  of  men. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  i. 


Jodocus  Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  hath  some 
notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks,  and  every  vil- 
lage almost  will  yeeld  abundant  testimonies  amongst  us  ; 
we  have  Dummerers,  Abraham-men,  &'c. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  159. 

We  use  the  Dutch  word  crank  in  English  to  be  weli- 
dispos'd,  which  in  the  original  signifieth  to  be  sick. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  6. 
She  lodg'd  him  neere  her  bower,  whence 

He  loued  not  to  gad. 
But  waxed  cranke  for  why!  no  heart, 

A  sweeter  layer  had. —  Warner.  Albioii'sEng.'\i,'^\{.c.ZQ. 
Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  do  keep. 

Then  by  a  rock  turns  up  another  way, 
,'Eising  tow'rds  day,  then  falling  tow'rds  the  deep, 
On  a  smooth  level  then  itself  doth  lay. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  ll'ars,  b.  vi. 
Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be. 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  she.* 
•  Wye  or  Gwy,  so  called  (in  the  British)  of  her  sinuosity, 
or  turning.— Xira!/(o«.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  7. 

Old  Vaga's  stream, 

Forc'd  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankling  bet  hiuks.  Pliilips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

In  plying  down  the  river,  the  Resolution  was  found  to  bo 
very  crank,  which  made  it  necessary  to  put  into  Sheerness 
in  order  to  remove  this  evil,  by  making  some  alteration  in 
her  upper  works.— Coo*.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  1. 

CRA'NNY.  I      ACraH«ze,  craineorcleft.    Fr. 

Cra'nnied.  )  Cren,  cran ;  It.  Crcna  ,■  Lat. 
Crena ,-  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  Kpjjvri,  i.  fons, 
(sc. )  a  fissure  or  chink,  through  which  water  may 
pass  or  issue,  (Minshew.)  Skinner  prefers  the 
old  Fr.  Creneau,  though  to  this  he  assigns  the  same 
origin,  the  Lat.  Crena. 

A  small  crack,  cleft,  or  fissure. 

I  call  you  once,  I  call  you  twice ; 

I  beat  you  againe,  if  you  stay  my  thrice  : 

Through  these  cranyes,  where  I  peepe, 

I'le  let  in  light  to  see  you  sleepe. 

B.  Jonson.   Witches'  Charme,  Char.  6. 

Ye  v/ork  and  work  like  moles,  blind  in  the  paths 

That  are  bor'd  thro'  the  crannies  of  the  earth, 

To  charge  your  hungry  souls  with  such  full  surfeits. 

As,  being  gorg'd  once,  make  ye  lean  with  plenty. 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

As  towards  Craven-hills,  I  many  have  of  those 

Amongst  the  crannyd  cleves,  that  thrugh  the  cavern  creep. 
Druylon.  Poly-Oibion,  s.  28. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 

And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucreoe, 

And  therefore  beat  and  laid  about 

To  find  a  cranny  to  creep  out.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

A  bee  of  most  discerning  taste 

Perceiv'd  the  fragrance  as  he  pass  d, 

On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came. 

And  search'd  for  crannies  in  the  frame. 

Cowper.  The  Pine-Apple  and  the  Bje. 

CRANTS.  T)Mt.Krants;  G^v.  Kranz  ;  Sw. 
Krans,  corona,  corolla;  a  crown  or  garland.  See 
Crancc,  in  Jamieson. 

Mr.  Malone  says,  that  in  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, Riles  was  substituted  by  the  editor  for 
Grants,  the  reading  of  the  4to.  1604. 

For  charitable  prayers 

Shards,  flints  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her, 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  cranis,  [Rites] 
Her  maiden  stre.vments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  bu.xia.\.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

CRAPE.      Fr.  Crespe,  cre'pe ;   It.  Crespo;   Lat. 
Crispus,  crisp.      So  called  from  its  crisp  texture. 
Round  a  young  vestal's  blooming  face 
Plain  crape  or  other  simple  stuff 

With  happy  negligence  enough.— Cooper.  Ver-Vert,  c.  I. 
The  crape-clad  hermit,  and  the  rich  rob'd  king, 
Levell'd,  lie  mix'd,  promiscuous  in  the  tomb. 

Cunningham.  On  a  Pile  of  Ruins. 

CRA'PLE,  or    >      From  the  A.S.  Grip-an.  to 
GRA'ppLE,n.&i'.  )  gripe,  prehendere.  See  Gripe, 
and  Grapple. 
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But  sodainly  the  Regent  crappeled  with  her  along  boord, 
and  when  thei  of  the  Carike  perceiued  that  thei  could  not 
depart,  thei  let  slip  an  ancre,  and  so  with  the  streme  the 
shippes  turned.— i/a/i.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  4. 

Soone  as  they  did  the  monstrous  scorpion  view, 
With  ugly  craptes  crawling  in  their  way, 
The  dreadfull  sight  did  them  so  sore  affray. 
That  their  well  knowen  courses  they  forewent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  8. 

CRA'PULA.  Lat.  Crapula ;  Gr.  VipanaKr), 
irnpo  TO  Kapa  TraWdv,  dolor  caput  vibrans — 

A  g-iddiness  of  the  head. 
The  drunkard  now  supinely  snores, 
His  load  of  ale  sweats  through  his  pores. 
Yet,  when  he  wakes,  the  swine  shall  find 
A  crapula  remains  behind.— Co((on.  yighl.  Quatrains. 

CRASH,  i>.  "j  ha.t.Dentibussltidere,^CT- 
Crash,  n.  I  haps  from  the  Dut.  Schrant- 

Cr.^'shixo,  n.  1^ sen,  to  break  with  the  teeth, 
Cra'shing,  adj.  J  to  comminute,  (to  crush  ,)  or 

rather  from  the  Fr.  Escrascr,  to  bruise,  croiisii; 

croquer,     crepitare.       Minshew,    from    the    Ger. 

Rauscheii,  strepitum  edere,  to  send  forth  a  noise. 

All,  Skinner  adds,  from  the  sound.     It  appears  to 

be  the  same  word  as  Crush,  though  usually  applied 

to  the  sound  caused  by  the  act  of  crushing.     See 

To  Crush. 


Weepe  if  thou  canst  a  litle  craslie, 

dissemble  al  thy  ioy, 
Uppon  his  toumhe  in  hansome  cost 

and  laboure  eeke  employ. — Drant.  Horace,  b. 


Sat.  5. 


Their  ores  with  crashing  breake,  &  keele  on  ground  with 

danger  strikes.— J'Aacr.  VirgiU.  JEneidos,  b.  v. 
The  prince,  (whose  lookes  his  sdainfull  anger  show,) 
Now  meant  to  vse  his  puissance  euery  deele. 
He  shak't  his  head,  and  cra4lit  his  teeth  for  ire. 
His  lips  breath'd  wrath,  eyes  sparkled  shining  fire. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  vii.  s.  42. 

Atrides  on  his  brow 

(Aboue  on  th'  extreme  part  of  the  nose)  laid  such  a  heauie 

blow. 
That  all  the  bones  crasht  under  it,  and  out  his  eyes  did 

Before  his  feet,  in  bloudy  dust. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

By  the  violent  force  whereof,  the  mountaines  were  so 

beaten  upon,  that  they  groned  againe,  and  there  was  heard 

the  crashing  noise  of  the  sea  shore  dashed  violently  upon. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  83. 

Downe  th'  extensive  seat 

Of  this  fair  city,  down  her  buildings  sink ! 
Sinks  the  full  pride  her  ample  walls  enclos'd 
In  one  wild  havoc  crask'd,  with  burst  beyond 
Heavens  loudest  thunder. — Mallet.  Excursion. 
The  gilded  roofs  and  towers  of  stone 

Now  instant  all  around 
With  sudden  crash  and  dreadful  groan 
Rush  thund'ring  to  the  ground. 

Miclde.  On  his  Brother's  Death. 
We  shall,  if  it  be  our  lot  to  meet  that  great  day  of  his 
coming,  foretold  by  our  sacred  oracles,  not  only  stand,  with 
the  man  of  morals,  serene  and  fearless  amidst  the  crash  of 
falling  worlds,  but,  with  the  religions  man,  become  partaker 
of  the  glories  of  the  Lamb,  rise  triumphant  over  them  in 
those  happier  regions  of  perpetual  stability  and  peace. 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  18. 

Mountainous  in  bulk 

They  roll  to  Delphi  with  a  crashing  sound. 

Like  thunder  nigh,  whose  burst  of  ruin  strikes 

The  shatter'd  ear  with  horrour.— G/c/i'er.  Alhcnaid,  b.  i. 

CR.VSIS.  Gr.  KpaiTis,  mixtura,  temperamen- 
tum  corporis.      Applied  to 

The  temper  or  temperature,  produced  by  the 
mixture,  of  various  qualities. 

I  answer  that  then  among  many  other  great  priviledgcs. 
he  had  transmitted  downwards,' by  way  of  natural  genera- 
tion, that  excellent  and  blessed  and  happy  temper  of  body, 
Tfhich  should  haue  been  like  his  own  happy  crasis. 

Glantill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  4. 

CRASS,  adj. 

Cra'ssiment. 
Cra'ssttc'DE. 
Cra'ssness. 
stupid. 

He  was  a  man  of  stature  conuerrient,  of  countenaunce 
amiable  and  lonely,  of  body  somewhat  crasse  and  corpulet, 
Quycke  wytted,  bold  and  hardy  stomaked. 

Halt.  Hen.  VII.  an.  21. 
Now.  as  the  bones  are  principally  here  intended,  so  also 
all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  are  made  of  the 
same  urassiment  of  seed,  may  be  here  included. 

Smith.  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  W9. 


Lat.  Crassus,  a  multii  carne, 
_  quasi  carassus  vel  creassus,  a 
'  cam  vol  Kpeas,  flesh,  ( Vossius. ) 

Gross,    heavy,    thick,    dull, 
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For  whatsoever  is  crass  and  external  leaves  stronger  im- 
press upon  the  phansie,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  strikes 
the  mind  with  more  efficacy. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.  6, 

And  must  needs  be  therefore  as  avoid  solitude  and  empty 
space,  a  mere  vacuum  as  to  the  search  of  any  created  sense; 
which  roving  up  and  down  could  flnde  no  crassitude  any 
where  but  what  these  perfect  Parvitudes  have. 

Id.  Appendix  to  Defence  of  the  Cabbala,  c.  9. 

But  when  the  passive  affections  of  the  soul  are  looked 
upon  not  as  things  really  existing  without  the  mind,  but 
only  as  pictures  of  sensible  things  in  the  mind,  or  more 
cra'ss  or  coi-poreal  cogitations,  then  they  are  called  phantasms 
or  imaginations.— CiiiiiTOr^A.  Immutable Moralilg,  b.  iv.c.  1. 

Scaliger  finding  a  defect  in  the  reason  of  Aristotle,  intro- 
duceth  one  of  no  less  deficiency  himself;  Ratio  materiatis 

mullitudo  :  that  is, 

the  crassitude  and 
of  blood,  but  this  is  not  sufficient ;  for  the  crassitude 
or  thickness  of  blood  affordeth  no  reason  why  one  arm 
should  be  enabled  before  the  other,  and  the  plenty  thereof, 
why  both  not  enabled  equally. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

For  the  aetherial  body  contracts  crassness  and  impurity, 
by  the  same  degrees  as  the  immaterial  faculties  abate  in 
their  exercise— G(aHCT//.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  150. 

CRATCH,     i.  e.  Scratch  sculpere,  insculpere. 
See  Scratch,  (.Junius.) 
So  gret  a  weping  was  thernon  certain, 
Whan  Hector  was  ybrought,  all  fresh  yslain 
To  Troy,  alas  !  the  pitee  that  was  there, 
Cralching  of  chekes,  rending  eke  of  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtes  Tale,  v.  2836. 

CRATCH.  Unless  I  am  deceived,  says  Skin- 
ner, from  the  Lat.  Cratica,  craticula,  crates;  a 
hurdle.      See  Crate,  infra. 

Fr.  Creicche,  cresche ;  a  rack,  ox-st?Jl,  or  crib, 
(Cotgrave. ) 

And  sche  baar  her  firste  borun  sone,  and  wlappide  him  in 
clothis,  and  leyde  him  in  a  cracche  for  ther  was  no  place  to 
him  in  no  chaumbir. —  U'iclif.  Luke,  c.  2. 

But  the  Lorde  answerde  to  him  and  seyde,  Ypocrite,  wber 

ech  of  you  untieth  not  in  the  saboth  his  oxe  or  asse  fro  the 

cracche:  and  Icdith  to  watir  ?— /d.  lb.  c.  13. 

Begin  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was, 

In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  waJ  of  hay 

Between  the  toylefull  oxe  and  humble  asse. 

Spenser.  Of  Heauenly  Loue. 
Shine  happy  star  ;  ye  angels  sing 
Glory  on  high  to  heaven's  king  : 
Run  shepherds,  leave  your  nightly  watch. 
See  heaven  comes  down  to  Bethleem's  cratch. 

Bp.  Hall.  Aniliems.  Christmas-day. 

The  shepherds  and  the  cratch  accorded  well ;  yet  even 

they  saw  nothing  which  they  might  not  contemne  ;  neither 

was  there  any  of  those  shepherds  that  seemed  not  more  like 

a  king,  then  that  king  whom  they  came  to  see. 

Id.  Cont.  The  Sages  and  the  Starre. 

CRATE,  n.  Lat.  Crates,  atro  rov  Kpareiu,  quia 
lignum  unum  alterum  tenet,  (  Vossius. ) 

"  Crate  is  now  chiefly  used  for  the  open  wicker 
or  wooden  case  in  which  earthenware  is  packed, 
the  harvest  on  a  crate. 


ends  by  twists  of  str; 


John 


Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 


CR  AVA'T.  Skinner  writes  it  crahhat,  or  rather 
crahat,  a  word  then  recently  introduced  into  this 
country :  coUare  Croaticum,  because  the  Croats 
first  used  this  kind  of  collar  or  neck-cloth.  Me- 
nage says,  the  Croats  were  commonly  called 
cravates ,-  and  he  names  the  year  1G36  for  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  this  article  of  dress  into 
France,  about  tvi-enty-seven  years  before  Butler 
published  the  three  first  cantos  of  his  Hudibras. 
Ihre  has  no  doubt  the  word  is  of  Gothic  origin, 
compounded  of  craw,  the  neck,  and  tcad,  cloth. 

The  handkerchief  about  his  neck 

Canonical  crafiat  of  Smeck, 

From  whom  the  institution  came. 

When  church  and  state  they  set  on  flame, 

And  worn  by  them  as  badges  then 

Of  spiritual  warfaring  men. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Smectymnuus  was  a  club  of  five  parliamentary  holders- 
forth  ;  tltey  wore  handkerchiefs  about  their  necks  for  a  note 
of  distinction,  (as  the  officers  of  the  parliament  army  then 
did,)  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  carnal  cravats. 

Grey.  Hudibras.  Note  on  the  above. 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  design'd; 
And  this  the  yard  long  snake  he  twills  behind. 

Dryden,  Ep.  7. 
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CRAVE,  V.  ^       Sw.Kraef-wa  ;  A.  S.  Craf-ian, 

Cra'ver.         V  rogare,  petere,  implorare,  to  ask, 

Cra'ving,  M.  ^  to    beg,   to    desire,   (Somner.) 

Junius  says — 

To  beg  with  all  eagerness,  to  beg  again  and 
again;    to   beg,   ask,   seek  or  require — earnestly, 
vehemently,  incessantly  ;  to  importune. 
And  non  so  bold  beggar,  to  bydden  an  craue. 


He  bad  that  one  of  hem  shuld  saine, 

What  thing  is  him  levest  to  crave, 

And  he  it  shall  of  yefte  haue. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  I. 

She  geues  no  gift,  but  cranes  as  fast ; 

She  soone  repentes  a  thankful  dede 
She  turneth  after  euery  blast ; 

She  helpes  them  oft,  that  haue  no  nede. 

Vncertnine  Auctors.  Of  Fortune  §-  Famt. 

Whereupon  I  cuming  backe  myselfe  againe  vnlo  Basile, 
was  in  suche  wise  on  eche  side  continually  called  vpon  ot 
my  maisters  the  Germaines,  beeing  crauers  not  of  y»  lest 
importune  sort,  that  because  I  would  in  ani  wise  discharge 
both  his  promise,  and  mine  own  honestie  to,  I  finished  vp 
the  worke  with  litle  more  the  a  monethes  labour. 

Udal.  Matthew,  Pref. 
All  what  ye  crav'd  was  compast  by  my  care, 
WHio  oneiy  labour'd  to  content  your  mind ; 
There  wanted  not  a  creature  that  was  fayre. 
When  curious  thoughts  to  wantonnesse  inclin'd. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  eleventh  Hourt. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  !  Then  I'll  turn  craver  too,  and  so  I 
shall  'scape  whipping. — Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

He  knew  -well,  that  hee  had  to  deale  with  so  wise  and 
mercifull  a  physitian,  as  that  the  opening  of  the  maladie  waa 
a  craving  of  cure  :  If  our  spirituall  miseries  bee  but  con- 
fessed, they  cannot  faile  of  redresse. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Good  Centurion. 

Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort. 
Justice  to  crave,  the  succour  of  your  court ; 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  ours  alone 
But  for  the  worid's  protector  shall  be  known. 

Waller.  A  Panegyric.  Tu  my  Lord  Protector, 

If  any  of  you  propose  to  eat  upon  another's  account ;  to 
satisfy  your  bodily  appetites,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger . 
this  is  not  the  place  for  it,  where  you  assemble  in  a  body  for 
a  religious  purpose. 

Hoadly.  Of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Plac'd  above  want,  shall  abject  thirst  of  wealth 
So  fiercely  war  'gainst  my  soul's  dearest  health. 
That,  as  a  boon,  I  should  base  shackles  crave, 
And,  born  to  freedom,  make  myself  a  slave. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 

CR  A'VEN,  adj.  A       Of  the  noun.  Skinner  says. 

Cr.a'ven,  n.  >  I  would  rather  derive  it  from 

Cr.\'ven,  y.  J  theverb,tocrai!e,quiastatim, 

(sc. )  ab  hoste  veniam  petit.  "Craven — is  one  who 
has  craved  or  craven  his  life  from  his  antagonist, 
dextramque  precantem  protendens,"  ( Toohe, 
ii.  7L) 

Upon  this  noun,  Shakespeare  has  lormcd  tne 
verb,  to  craven,— io  deprive  of  strength  or  courage. 

For  cowards  such  of  craven  kind 

like  hinds  are  not  to  drink. 
Nor  wash  in  fair  Eurotas  stream 

their  bodies  as  I  think —if o/iand.  Plutarch,  p.  39S. 

Afnrming  in  good  earnest,  it  were  better  both  for  heraeliij 
to  be  a  widow,  and  for  him  to  live  single,  and  without  a 
wife,  than  so  to  be  mismatched  as  they  were,  and  through 
the  craven  cowardise  of  others  to  languish  and  come  to 
notliing.— /d.  Livirs,  p.  33. 

Vas.  Come,  sir,  stand  to  your  tackling,  if  you  prove 
craven,  I'll  make  you  run  quickly. 

Furd.  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  Act  1.  sc.  2 

1 Against  self-slaughtei 

There  is  a  prohibition  so  diuine 
That  crauens  my  weake  hand. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act.  lit.  sc.  4, 

CRAUNCH.  Dut.  Schrantsen,  frangere.  nira- 
pere,  laniare,  trendere,  et  mandere,  dentibus  fran- 
gere,  (Kilian, ) 

Cranch,  (in  various  parts  pronounced  sc/jro«cA,) 
appears  formed  of  the  common  prefix  ce,  (i.  e.  he,) 
and  ranch,  to  tear.      See  Ranch. 

To  crash,  (qv.)  crush,  or  bruise,  with  the  teeth. 
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Rul    Not  very  well ;  she  cannot  shoot  af  buts, 
Or  manaje  a  preat  horse,  bat  she  can  craunch 
A  sack  of  small  coale !  eat  you  lime  and  haire, 
Soap-ashes,  loame,  and  has  a  dainty  spice 
0'  the  greene  sicknesse. 

,8.  Joiison.  The  Magnetkk  Ladij,  Act  i.  s.  3. 

She  would  craunch  the  wing  of  a  lark,  bones  and  all, 
between  her  teeth,  although  it  were  nine  times  as  large  as 
that  of  a  full-grown  turkey.— 5(1'//'.   Voyayc  to  Jjrobili^naj. 

CRAW,  n.  The  crop  or  gorge  of  a  bird; 
(from  the  Dut.  Kraeyhe,  jugulus,  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  inglaoks,  which  Vossius  calls  the 
sinus  interior  circa  giittur  ,-)  into  which  birds 
receive  their  food,  before  they  pass  it  into  their 
stomach.  Ger.  Kragen  ,-  Sw.  Kragc.  See  Min- 
iluu;  and  Ihre. 

In  birds,  there  is  no  mastication  or  coraminutiou  of  the 
me.it  in  the  mouth ;  but  in  such  as  are  not  carnivorous,  it  is 
iuiinediately  swallow'd  into  the  crop  or  crau\  or  at  least  into 
a  kiad  of  antesfomach.— iJffi/.  On  Ifie  Creation,  pt.  i. 

We  have  seen  some  [buzzards,]  whose  breast  and  belly  are 
brown,  and  only  marked  across  the  craiv  with  a  large  white 
(sKSCsnt.— Pennant.  Bi  iiish  Zoology.  The  Common  Buzzard. 

CRAWL,  u.       "\       Lat.  i?epCT-e,  to  creep,  se;-- 
Cra'wler.  >  pere,  to  draw  or  draw  along 

Cra'wling,  adj.  J  on  the  belly.  Dut.  Krielen, 
scatere,  prsesertim  ut  vermibus,  (Skinner.) 

To  creep  and  to  crawl,  may  admit  the  same 
distinction  as  the  Lat.  Repere,  and  Serpere  do. 
The  first  being  applied  to  express  the  motion  of 
a  short-legged  animal;  the  second,  the  motion  of 
animals  upon  their  bellies,  as  the  worm,  the  slug, 
the  serpent. 

An  endles  gulf  down  reatching  deepe, 

Sliuld  fowie  apear.  and   crauling  soules   at  light  shuld 
quaking  creepe.— P/iaer.  Viryill.  Mncidos,  b.  viii. 

Beyng  cralled  in  the  deuilles  snares. —  Udal.  Tim.  c.  3. 

He  wonneth  in  the  land  of  Fayeree, 

Yet  is  no  Fary  borne,  ne  sib  at  all 

To  Elfes,  but  sprong  of  seed  terrestrial!, 
Arvl  whylome  by  false  faeries  stolne  away, 

Whiles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

My  comforts  for  heaven  shall  (I  trust)  never  fail  me  ;  but 
for  the  present  world,  it  shall  be  well  for  me,  if  I  can  with- 
out toomuchdifflcultyscrambleout  of  the  necessary  miseries 
of  tills  life  :  and  without  too  much  sorrow  crawl  to  my 
grave.— iJ;;.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  §  24. 


How  hints,  like  spawn,  scarce  quick  in  embrj-o  lie. 
How  new-born  nonsense  first  is  taught  to  cry, 
Maggots,  half-formed,  in  rhyme  exactly  meet, 
And  learn  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 

Sometimes  he'd  scow'r  along  the  streets  like  wind, 

As  if  some  fifty  bailitfs  were  behind  : 

At  other  times  lie'd  sadly  saunt'ring  craw}. 

As  though  he  led  the  hearse,  or  held  the  sable  pall. 

Smart.  The  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship. 

CRAY.        ^      Carpentier,  ( Supplement  of  Old 

Cra'yer,  or  V  Frenc/i    Words,)     to     Ducange, 

Crare.         J  says,    "  Sorte    de    vaisseau     de 

guerre."  And  in  his  Za^m  Supplement,  "Craiera, — 

N.ivis  species,  adde  navis  piratica,   nostris  etiam 

Craier." 

See  the  quotation  from  Hackluyt. 

Your  barke  or  craer  made  here  for  the  riuer  of  Volga  and 
the  Caspian  sea  is  very  litle,  of  the  burthen  of  30  tonnes  at 
the  most.  It  is  handsomly  made  after  the  English  fashion  : 
but  I  thinke  it  too  litle  for  your  goods  and  prouision  of  vie- 
%\iA\s.—Hacl!luyt.  Voyai/es,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

Item,  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1393,  about  the  feast  of  S. 
M  ih.iel  the  Aichangel,  the  foresaid  Godekin  &  Stertebeker, 
wi  h  .  tlier  their  cofederats  of  the  Hans,  took  at  Langsound 
iu  Norway  a  certain  crayer  of  one  Thomas  Motte  of  Cley, 
called  the  Peter,  (wherein  Thomas  Smith  was  master,)  & 
lie  crayer  they  wickedly  and  unjustly  carried  away  being 
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worth  280  nobles.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  i. 


168. 


Oh,  melancholy ! 

V.  ho  euer  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  finde 

The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  care  {crare) 

Might'st  easiliest  harbour  in! — Shakes.  Cymb.  Act  iv.  sc.2 

As  often  ye  behold  the  tempests  rough  and  proud 
O'ertaken  with  a  storm,  some  shell  or  little  crea. 
Hard  labouring  for  the  land,  on  the  high  working  sea. 
Drayton.  Pi'ly-Olbion,  a.  22 


And  this  his  maiestie's  realm  hath  more  plenty  of  ships, 
boats,  crayes  and  other  vessels,  by  reason  of  those,  which 
by  hope  of  lucre  do  follow  that  trade  of  livyng. 

Strype.  Originals,  N.  A  Proclamation,  Edw.  VI.  an.  1. 

For  skiffs,  crays,  shallops,  and  the  like,  why  these 
From  ev'ry  small  creek  cover'd  all  the  seas. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Xevertheless.  Timoleon  without,  gave  them  all  the  aid  he 
could  possible:  sending  them  corn  from  Catana,  in  the 
fisher  boats  and  small  crayers,  which  got  into  the  castle 
many  times.— JVor/A.  Plutarch,  p.  228. 

CRAY-FISH,  or  \  Minshew  writes  craie-fish 
Craw-fish.  f  or  craivish.     Skinner,  cray- 

fish potius  crevice ;  both  say,  from  the  Fr.  Escre- 
vice ;  which  Wachter  derives  from  the  Ger.  Krehs. 
See  Crab. 
Nor  of  the  cray-fish  here  which  creeps  amongst  my  stones, 
From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  his  bones. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2(5. 
The  shell-fish  are,  muscles,  cockles,  scallops,  cray-Jish, 
and  many  other  sorts,  all  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every 
other  part  of  the  coast.— Coo*.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

CRA'YON,  V.  ■)       From   Craije,   chalk.      Fr. 

Cra'von,  «.  S  Crayonner ;  to  paint  or  draw 
in  dry  colours ;  also,  to  draw  first  lines,  or  make 
the  first  draught  of  a  picture,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Thy  conscious  pallet  ne'er  its  hues  should  spare 
To  draw  a  sportsman's  hound  or  racer's  mare  ; 
Nor  thy  reluctant  crayon  stoop  to  trace 
A  fool's  dull  eye  or  villain's  ill-mark'd  face. 

Scott.  Essay  on  Painting. 

And  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  read  the  king's  speech  at 
the  opening  of  that  session,  without  seeing  in  that  speech 
botli  the  repeal  and  the  declaratory  act  very  sufficiently  cray 
oned  out. — Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

He  soon  afterwards  composed  that  discourse  conformably 
to  the  plan  which  he  had  crayoned  out.  and  sent  it  to  me 
for  such  remarks  on  the  language  of  it  as  should  occur  to 
mi:.—Mulone.  Life  of  Sir  Joshtia  Reynolds,  Note. 

CRAZE,  V.  "\  Ihre,  Lye,  and  Skinner,  from 
Cr.4'zedness.  I  the  Fr.  JEcraser,  to  crush,  to 
Cr.a'ziness.  /"break.  See  the  first  example 
Cra'zy.  J  from  Chaucer.    Minshew,  from 

the  Gr.  Kpao-ir,  temperamentum.  (See  Crasis.  ) 
He  who  labours  under  any  disease,  is  said  to  be 
crasie,  propter  SviTKpaaaiay,  or  a  bad  temperature 
of  body.  (See  Dyscrasy.)  To  crti:c,  as  gene- 
rally applied,  is — 

To  weaken,  to  debilitate,  to  impair,  to  deprive 
of  natural  strength,  to  bring  to  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility. 
I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 
Be  as  be  may,  be  ye  no  thing  amased. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemanncs  Tale,  v.  1(5,402. 


Skelton.  The  Soke  of  Philip  Sparuu: 
Dowme  mine  eyes  the  stroke 

descended  to  the  harte, 
Wliich  Cupid  neuer  crasde  before 
by  force  of  golden  darte. 
Turbenille.  The  Loner  declareth  how  first  he  was  taken. 

And  on  they  come,  as  doth  a  rolling  tide 
Forc'd  by  a  wind,  that  shoves  it  forth  so  fast, 

Till  it  choke  up  some  channel  side  to  side. 
And  the  craz'd  banks  doth  down  before  it  cast. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

For  no  craz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 

Touching  the  soul,  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought ; 
But  some  among  the  masters  have  been  found 
Which  in  their  schools  the  self-same  thing  have  taught. 
Dalies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
And  Phoebus  to  invade  it  [the  field]  with  his  shield 
llecovering  Hector's  broosde,  and  erased  powres. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

Till  length  of  years 

And  sedentary  numness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
And  the  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  sick  bodies,  so  like- 
wise of  the  people  in  the  crazednesse  of  their  minds  possest 
with  dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present,  is  to 
imagine  that  any  thing  (the  virtue  whereof  they  have  com- 
mended) would  helpe  them ;  but  that  most,  which  they  least 
have  tried. — Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  Pref. 

Or  be  the  shepherds  which  doe  seme  her  laesie? 

That  they  list  not  their  mery  pipes  apply, 
Or  be  their  pipes  vntunable  and  craesie, 
That  they  cannot  her  honour  worthily? 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  againe. 
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Yea  though  the  cause  -we  i 


of  dis. 


;  neede  be  the  s 


I  and  ( 


laintain  be  never  so  good,  yet 
ie  proofs  brought  to  maintain 
■Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  2  Pel.  iii.  15. 


■Will 


the  Atheists,  thus  impute  to  the  generality  of 
maniiina  not  only  light-minded  credulity,  and  phantastry, 
but  also  such  an  excess  of  fear  as  dirters  nothing  at  all  from 
crazedness  and  distraction  or  madness. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  658. 

There  is  no  crasinesse  we  feel,  that  is  not  a  record  of 
God's  having  been  oflTended  by  our  nature  ;  and  every  little 
ach  about  us  is  a  thorn  or  briar  springing  out  of  that  offen- 
sive earth,  whereof  we  are  composed. 

Mountague.  Dei'oute  Easayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  10.  s.  2. 

The  sight  of  an  old  man,  poor  and  destitute,  crazy  and 
scorned,  unable  to  help  himself,  or  to  buy  the  help  of  others, 
is  a  shrewd  argument  to  recommend  covetousness  to  one 
even  in  his  greenest  years,  and  to  make  the  very  youngest 
and  joUiest  sparks,  in  their  most  flourishing  age,  look  about 
t\\cm.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

Fray  let  me  ask  of  you,  could  not  the  great  God  who  grasps 
and  surveys  all  future  and  distant  things  in  one  single  view, 
could  not  he  from  the  beginning  foresee  your  morning  prayer 
for  his  protection,  and  appoint  all  second  causes  to  concur 
for  the  support  of  that  crazy  bridge,  or  to  make  that  old 
toAver  stand  firm  till  you  had  escaped  the  danger. 

Watts.  On  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  10 

CREAK,  r.    "V       Tint.  Kriclien ;    Fr.  Criquer. 

Creak,  n.  V  All  from  the  sound.      Creak 

Cre'akinc,  71.  J  is  applied  to  the  noise  emitted 
by  ice  when  troiiden  upon,  before  the  crack :  to 
the  noise  of  dry  shoes,  of  a  door  opening,  &c. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  diminutive  of  Crack, 
(qv.  and  Croak. ) 

Kreke,  as  used  by  Fabyan,  is  now  written  croak. 

He  cryeth  and  he  creketh.— Skelton.  Soke  of  Colin  Clout. 

A  crowe  that  she  hadde  lykyngly  fed  and  brought  vp, 
kreked  louder  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  213. 
Forsooth  because  it  goeth,  as  it  were,  reculing  backward, 
it  pierceth  and  boreth  an  hole  into  the  ground,  and  never 
ceaseth  all  niglit  long  to  creakc  very  shrill. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  (!. 


Here  neither  Chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas ; 

Nor  creaking  throne  comes  downe,  tlie  hoyes  to  please. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Prol. 


Let  not  the  creaking  of  shooes,  no 
betray  thy  poore  heart  to  woman. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act 


ling  of  silkes, 
sc.  4. 


For  like  as  when  we  heare  the  grunting  of  a  swine,  the 
creaking  of  a  cart  wheele,  or  pully,  the  whistling  noise  of  the 
wind,  or  roaring  of  the  sea,  we  take  no  pleasure  therein,  but 
are  troubled  and  discontented. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  19. 

At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest ;) 
Slow  crccking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair. 

Parnelt.    The  Hermit. 
Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came, 

Unmix'd,  unmelodis'd  with  breath: 
But,  grinding  through  some  scrannel  frame, 

Creak'd  from  the  bony  lungs  of  death. 

Langhorn.  The  Misletoe  and  the  Passion-Flower. 

CREA.M,  V.  ^       Fr.  Creme ;   It.  Crema ;   A.  S. 

Cream,  n.        yReam;   But.  Room ;   Ger.  Ram. 

Crea'my.  J  All,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat. 
Cremor,  supple,  lactis.  Cremor,  Vossius  derives 
from  Cern-cre,  because  it  is  that  fatness,  ivhich  is 
separated  (secernitur)  from  the  milk.  Scaliger, 
(see  in  Menage,  v.  Creme,)  thinks  Cremor  an  old 
French  word,  signifying  the  juice  expressed  from 
any  grain  or  seed. 

In  Devon,  Lye  says.  Ream  is  still  used.  In 
A.  S.  we  find  Mile  rem,  in  Ger.  Milckraum.  A.  S. 
Hrim,  is  Prnina,  the  superficial  hoar,  or  whiteness 
of  frost,  the  Rime,  (qv. )  Cream  is  applied,  (met. ) — 

To  the  richest  portion  of  any  thing. — To  cream, 

To  rise  to  the  surface,  as  cream  does ;  to  take 
or  skim  off  the  cream  or  richest  portion. 


There  will  no  man  deny  but  that  baptisme  was  as  full  & 
as  good  as  ours,  &  yet  was  there  neither  fonte  nor  holy  water, 
candle,  creanie,  oyle,  salt,  godfather,  or  godmothers,  or  any 
other,  popatrie.— f  r/'/A.  Workes,  p.  95. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  crcame  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond. 

And  do  a  wilfull  stilnesse  entertaine, 

W^ith  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisedome,  grauity,  profound  conceit. 

Shakesp-'nre.  Merchant  of  KewV*,  Act  I.  sc.  1 


CRE 

The  poore  old  couple  wish't  their  bread 

Were  wheat,  their  whig  were  perry, 
Their  bacon  beete,  their  milk  and  curd 

Weare  creume,  to  make  him  mery. 

IVarner.  Albion's  Enriland,  b.  viii.  c.  42. 

In  an  instant,  all  the  leads  of  the  courts  and  entries  were 
thronged  with  men  and  maid-servants  of  the  duke'a,  who 
cried  aloud,  Welcome,  Oh  flower  and  cream  of  knights- 
errant.— 5Ac/(on.  Don  Quixote,  b.  ii.  c.  31. 

The.  Your  creamy  words  but  cozen  :  how  durst  you 
Intercept  me  so  lately  to  my  mother? 

Beaum.  ^  i'letch.  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

He  observed  the  offer  of  alliance  came  to  mo  in  a  letter 

of  his  majesty's  own  hand  ;   but  that  about  the  terms  of  a 

peace,  from  the  secretary  only  :  that  it  was  in  a  style  as  if 

he  thought  him  a  child,  or  to  be  fed  with  whipped  cream. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  1672-79. 

In  vain  she  tries  her  pastes  and  creams 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seams; 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins, 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  ofTby  dozens. 

Goldsmith.  The  Double  Transformation. 
There  each  trim  lass  that  skims  the  milky  store 

To  the  swart  tribes,  their  creamy  bowls  allots; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 

Collins.  Superstitions  of  the  Iliyhlanils  of  Scotland. 

CRE'ANCE,  V.  \     Creance,  n.  Fi-.     Faith,  be- 
Cre'ance,  n.        )lief.      Ccfa/icc,  v.  to  borrow, 
(Tyrwhitt.)    "  Fr.  Creamer,  to  protnise,  to  assure 
by  "his  promise ;    to  undertake  upon  his  word," 
(  Cotgrave. )     It  is — generally — 
To  deal  upon  credit. 
A  theef,  that  had  reneyed  our  creance. 
Came  into  the  ship  alone. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5335. 

We  moun  creancen  while  we  han  a  name, 
But  goodies  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.n,2W. 

Through  grace  of  God's  puruiance 

This  maiden  taught  the  creance 

Unto  this  wife  so  perfectly.— Goarr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

The  heyre  is  kept  vnder  with  feave,  and  ruled  as  other 
men  wyll,  passyng  that  tyme  vnder  creansers  &  gouernours, 
untyl  he  be  growen  vp  to  that  rypenes,  wliiche  either  the 
lawe  or  his  father  hath  appointed.— [^da/.  Galatians,  c.  4. 

CREASE,  V.  \  This  word,  so  common  in 
Crease,  n.  )  speech,  is  rare  in  writing. 
Robert  of  Gloucester  writes  Crusade  or  Croisade, 
Creysery,  and  Crossed,  Creysed ;  whence,  says  Mr. 
Hearne,  I  think  came  the  common  word,  Cressed 
or  Creased.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  Lat.  Creta, 
chalk,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line  or  mark  drawn  by 
chalk ;  or  from  the  Ger.  Krciss,  circulus.  Mr. 
Hearne's  et}'mology  appears  the  more  rational. 

Mom.  The  crescs  here  are  excellent  good :  the  proportion 
of  the  chin  good  ;  the  little  aptness  of  it  to  stick  out  good. 
Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,  (1606,)  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  unfortunate  in  business,  because 
they  go  out  of  the  common  road  by  the  quickness  of  their 
imagination.  This  I  once  said  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
desired  he  would  observe,  that  the  clerks  in  his  office  used 
a  sort  of  ivory  knife,  with  a  blunt  edge,  to  divide  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut  it  even,  only  requiring  a 
strong  hand  ;  whereas  if  they  should  make  use  of  a  sharp 
penknife,  the  sharpness  would  make  it  go  often  out  of  the 
crease,  and  disfigure  the  paper. 

Swift.  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 


i-cup  he  might  1 


!'(i,  like  c 


Under  a 
Or  creo, 

CREA'TE,  V. 

Crea'te,  adj. 

Crea'ting,  n. 

Crea'tion. 

Cre.a'tive. 

Crea'tor. 

Crea'tress. 

Crea'trix. 

Cre'aturb. 

Cre'atural. 

Cre'atureless. 

Cre'aturely. 

Cre'atl'reship. 

Cre'aturize„ 

Cre'atl'rizing,  ) 


,  in  a  folio. — Graij.  Long  Story. 
Fr.  Creer,  crtuleur,  crea- 
ture ;  It.  Creare,  crea- 
tore,  creatura;  Sp.  Crear, 
criar,  criador  ;  Lat.  Creat- 
um,  past  part,  of  Creare ; 
Gr.  Kpoiiv-iitr,  efBcere,  per- 
ficere,    to    effect,    to    per- 

>•  feet.     To  create,  is  used  to 
denote — 

To  cause  to  be,  or  exist, 
to  give  being  or  existence 
to,  to  originate,  or  give 
origin  or  rise  ;  to  beget ; 
to  form  or  frame,  to  fa- 
shion ;  to  make,  to  effect. 


CUE 

For  the  unvysible  thingis  of  him  that  ben  undirstondun 
ben  biholdun  of  the  creature  of  the  world  hi  tho  thingis  that 
ben  maad,  ghe  and  the  euerlastinge  vertue  of  him  and  the 
Godheed,  so  that  thei  moun  not  be  excusid. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  1. 

So  that  hys  inuisible  thynges :  that  is  to  saye,  hys  eternal] 
power  and  Godhead  are  vn'dcrstande  and  sene,  by  the  workes 
from  the  creacion  of  the  worlde.  So  that  they  are  without 
excuse. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Therefore  if  ony  newe  creature  is  in  Crist,  the  oold  thingis 
be  passid,  and  lo  alle  thingis  ben  in  God. 

Wiclif  2  Corynth.  c.  5. 

Therfore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,  olde 
thinges  are  passed  away,  behold  al  thinges  are  become  new. 


Bible, 


lb. 


to  produce.      See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 

Whan  thei  had  sene  that  sight,  thei  come  &  teld  our : 
Creature  non  myght  be  fayrer  be  no  thing. 

JR.  Brunne,  i 


Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dwellest  maiden  pure) 
The  creatour  of  every  creature. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonncs  Tale,  v.  15,517. 

But  swiche  a  crie  and  swiche  a  wo  they  make 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living. 
That  ever  herd  swiche  another  waimenting. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  S78. 

In  Joue  his  mighty  name,  this  eight  and  twentith  day, 
Of  frosted  bearded  Januar,  the  enemy  to  May : 
Since  Adam  was  create,  fine  thousand  yeeres  I  gesse, 
Fine  hundreth,  forty  more  and  flue  as  stories  do  expresse. 
Gascoigite.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe.  His  last  will,  §c. 

This  therefore  was  the  first  time,  when  we  entred  into 
the  emperour's  tent  in  his  presence,  after  he  was  created 
emperour. — Uacklityt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

As  though  he  would  sai,  sith  the  bondman  is  no  better 
then  hys  lorde,  and  I  that  am  your  creatour,  am  more  highly 
lorde  ouer  you  that  are  my  creatures,  than  any  earthly  lorde 
is  ouer  his  bondman,  how  should  you  disdayne  to  wesh  your 
felowes  feete  when  I  your  highe  lorde  haue  not  disdained, 
to  wesh  yours.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1317. 

As  then  Almighty  God  created  all  things  of  nothing  by  the 
power  of  his  word.  So  doth  hee  still  vphold  them  and  will 
till  the  dissolution  of  all  things  in  their  essenses,  faculties 
and  operations,  by  the  words  of  his  power,  reaching  from 
one  end  to  the  other  mightily,  and  disposing  all  things 
sweetely. — Hakewill.  Apology,  p.  18. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 

Wliich  by  vs  shall  blessed  be  : 

And  the  issue  there  create, 

Eucr  shall  be  fortunate. 
Shakespeare.  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

For  Chaos  heard  his  voice  ;  him  all  his  traine 

Followed  in  bright  procession  to  behold 

Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

All  and  every  title,  every  stroke,  is  no  other  than  an  in- 
ward livingdisposition  of  heart,  like  unto  the  divine  life  and 
nature  of  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God  ;  and  therefore 
requires  the  living  power  of  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  (as 
he  is  there  styled,)  to  concur  to  the  creating  of  it. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  114. 


creator.— Bp.  Mall.  Cont.  Tlie  Creation. 
Yet  still  with  gentle  countenance  retained. 
Enough  to  hold  a  foole  in  vaine  delight : 
Him  long  she  so  with  shadowes  entertained, 
As  her  crealressc  had  in  charge  to  her  ordained. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
Ah !  who  would  lone  a  creature?  who  would  place 
His  heart,  his  treasure,  in  a  thing  so  base  ? 
Which  time  consuming,  like  a  moth  destroyes, 
And  stealing  Death  will  rob  him  of  his  joyes. 

Beaumont.  Against  Inordinate  Loue  of  Creatures. 
Self-moving  substance,  that  be  th'  definition 

Of  souls,  that  longs  to  them  in  generall : 
This  well  expresseth  that  common  condition 
Of  everj'  vitall  centre  creatiirall. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  s.  25. 

This  sisterly  relation  and  consanguinity  betwixt  thera, 
would  of  the  two,  rather  degrade  and  creatureize  that  mun- 
dane soul,  which  is  their  third  God  or  divine  hypostasis, 
than  advance  and  deifie  those  particular  created  souls. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  594. 

So  was  it  a  monstrous  degradation  of  that  third  hypostasis 
of  their  Trinity,  and  little  other  than  an  absolute  crea- 
turizing  of  the  smne.— /</.  lb. 

God  was  alone 

And  creatureless  at  first. 

Donne.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

The  state  of  elect  and  non-elect,  afore  or  without  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fall,  is  that  of  creatnreship  simply  and  ab- 
solutely considered.— Goorfa'i/i.   Worl:s,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  134. 

But  not  only  Timseus  Locrus,  but  also  Plato  himself,  calls 
it,  titiov  7ei'vriToi',  that  is,  a  created  God,  the  word  7en/i)Tov 
being  here  put  for  that,  which  after  it  once  was  not,  is 
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brought  into  being ;  which  is  the  proper  notion  odtreature. 
So  that  the  animated  world  is  by  Plato  made  to  be  only  the 
chief  of  all  the  Yt^mroi  Veot,  that  is.  the  crtalure-gnds. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  551. 
Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent. 
By  the  rude  ocean,  from  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created ;  it  was  sure  design'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Waller.  To  my  Lord  Protector. 

By  the  poorest  and  most  entire  communication  of  being, 

God  did  not  only  produce,  but  create  man.     He  gave  h.m 

an  existence  out  of  nothing,  and  while  he  was  yet  but  a 

mere  idea  or  possibility  in  the  mind  of  his  eternal  malier. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

The  bad  treatment  of  those,  who  are  suffered  still  to  live 
in  a  society,  is  the  creating  of  so  many  malcontents,  who  at 
some  time  or  other  may  make  those,  who  treat  them  ill,  feel 
their  revenge. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  Conclusion. 

And  thus  has  this  poor  impotent  creature  been  perpetually 
hanging  upon  the  bounty  of  his  great  creator,  and  by  a  daily 
preservation  of  his  precarious  being,  stands  obliged  to  him 
under  the  growing  renewed  title  of  a  continual  creation. 

South,  vol.  Iii.  Set.  1. 

The  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty,  to  distinguish  the 
several  originals  of  things  into  two  sorts  :  First,  When  the 
thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that  no  part  thereof  did  ever 
exist  before ;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth  begin 
to  exist,  in  rerum  natura,  which  had  before  no  being ;  and 
this  we  call  creation.— Locke.  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  26. 

Notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite  room  between  man 
and  his  maker  for  the  creative  power  lo  exert  itself  in.  it  ia 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  filled  up,  since  there  will 
be  still  an  infinite  gap  of  distance  between  the  highest 
created  being,  and  the  power  which  produced  him. 

Spectator,  No.  519. 

[This]  is  apparently  creatrix  of  the  wound  made  by  the 
fly,  when  she  puts  her  eggs  there. 

Derhnm.  Physico-Theotogy,  b.  iv.  c.  15.  Note  ra. 

Another  practice  Gainsborough  had,  which  is  worth  men- 
manner  of  forming  all  the  parts  of  his  picture  together ;  the 
nature  creates  her  works.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dis.  14. 

■When  man  was  first  formed,  creation  was  his  book,  and 
God  his  preceptor.  The  elements  were  so  many  letters,  by 
means  of  which,  when  rightly  understood  and  put  together, 
the  wisdom,  power,  anil  goodness  of  the  great  crenior  became 
legible  to  \i\ia.—Bp.  Home.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  30. 

Creative  bard,  [Spenser] 

Thy  springs  unlock,  expand  thy  fairy  scenes, 
Thy  unexhausted  stores  of  fancy  spread, 
And  with  thy  images  enrich  my  song. 

'flwmpson.  Sickness,  b.  1. 
The  goodness  supernatural,  above 
All  utt'rance,  flowing  from  the  god  of  love  ; 
Seeking  the  creatui  ety  and  human  will 
To  free  it  from  captivity  to  ill. 

Byrom.  A  Poetical  Version  of  a  Letter 

CRE'BROUS.     Lat.  Creber,  equivalent  to,— 

Often ;  numerous. 

Wiich  indeed  supposeth  (as  their  principles  do)  an  imper- 
fect inchoate  power  already  in  man's  will  to  act  graciously, 
which  through  assisting  grace  stirred  up  by  crebrous  mi 
frequent  acts,  grows  up  into  an  habit  or  facility  of  working. 
Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  175. 

CRE'DIT,  r.         ^        Lat.  Credere,    Hum;    of 

Cre'dit,  n.  uncertain  origin.      Vossius 

Cre'ditadle.  prefers    the    Gr.    XpTjfeif, 

Cre'ditableness.      mutuo  dare;    ibi    (he   ob- 

Cre'ditably.  serves)     mutuum    damus, 

Cre'ditor.  I  cum  quid  de  meo  fit  tuum, 

Cre'ditrix.  (  aut  de  tuo  meuiTi  ;  an  ex- 

C'RE'Dt'LENCv.  planation  which  does   not 

Credl'hty.  throw  much  light  upon  his 

Cre'dulol's.  etymology.    See  Believe. 

Cre'di-lously.  To  believe  ;  to  trust,  to 

Cre'dijlousness.   J  confide  ;   to  put  or  place, 

to  repose  trust  or  confidence  ;  to  have  faith  or 

affiance,  to  rely,  (sc.  on  the  honour,  the  fidelity  j) 

to  be  sure,  assured,  or  secure ;  to  place  to  the 

credit ;  to  confer  credit. 

Credit,  n. — faith  reposed,  conferred  or  bestowed ; 
trust,  confidence  in,  reliance  on,  (sc.)  the  honour 
or  fidelity  ;  reputed  integrity  or  fidelity  ;  repute 
or  reputation. 

Creditor,— one  who  believes,  a  believer;  one 
who  trusts,  iHc. 

Credulity  is  now,  though  not  formerly,  restricted 
by  usage,  to  what  IMinshew  calls,  Lightncsse  of 
belief.  Fr.  Credulite ;  It.  Credulitd  j  Lat.  Cre. 
dulitas. 
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The  weishtinejse  thereof,  and  the  expectation  of  others, 
Beeraeth  of  due  and  right  to  claime  somefhing  too  bee  sayde 
by  inee,  whome  your  especial!  trust  and  fauour  hath  credited 
and  graced  with  this  employment. 

Hackhiut.   Votjar/es,  vol.  iii.  p.  CSS. 

Two  eares  that  trust  no  trifling  tales 

nor  credit  blazing  brute  : 

Yet  such  againe  as  readie  are 

to  heare  the  humble  suit. 

Turbermlle.  In  Prayse  of  Lady  P. 
If  a  vagabond  would  do  what  him  lust,  and  call  himselfe 
your  seruante.  and  execute  such  offices  of  trust,  whether  ye 
would  or  no.  as  ye  haue  committed  to  another  man's  credit, 
what  would  euery  one  of  you  say  or  doe  herein  ?    Would  ye 
suffer  it  ^—Sir  John  Cheke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition, 
By  such  like  wiles  of  Sinon  the  forsworne 
His  tale  with  us  did  purchace  credit :  some 
Trapt  by  deceite,  some  forced  by  his  teres. 

Surrey.   Firgile.  JEiieis,  b.  ii. 
Watte  Tvler  answered  hym  and  sayd,  Frende,  appease 
yourselfe,  thou  shalte  be  well  payed  or  this  day  be  ended  ; 
kepe  the  nere  me,  I  shall  be  thy  credytour. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  384. 

The  spirite  of  God  with  man's  owne  towardnesse  and  good 
endeavour,  woorketh  in  man  the  creduliiie  and  belief,  by 
which  we  both  belieue  the  church  in  teaching  vs  which  is 
the  scripture,  and  also  by  which  we  belieue  the  thyngis  that 
are  written  in  the  scripture.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  579. 

Saint  Augustine  was  resolute  in  points  of  Christianitie  to 
eredite  none,  how  godly  and  learned  soeuer  he  were,  vnlesse 
he  confirmed  his  sentence  by  the  scriptures,  or  by  some 
leason  not  contrarie  to  them. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  ii.  §  4. 
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He  who  would  act  the  destroyer,  if  he  would  do  it  effec- 
tually, should  put  on  the  reformer ;  and  he  who  would  be 
creditably,  and  successfully  a  villain,  let  him  go  whming, 
praying,  and  preaching  to  his  work  ;  let  him  knock  his 
breast,  and  his  hollow  heart,  and  pretend  to  he  in  the  dust 
before  God,  before  he  can  be  able  to  lay  others  there. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 

Many  there  are  of  the  same  wretched  kind, 
Whom  their  despairing  creditors  may  lind 
Lurking  in  shambles  ;  where  with  borrow'd  coin, 
They  buy  choice  meats,  and  in  cheap  plenty  dine. 

Congreve.  Juvenal,  Sat.  11. 

'Tis  no  less  a  truth  than  a  paradox.  That  there  are  no 
greater  fools  than  atheistical  wits,  and  none  so  credulous 


aMQls.—Bentley, 


Beyond  all  credulity  therefore  is  the  credulousness  of 
atheists,  whose  belief  is  so  absurdly  strong,  as  to  believe 
that  chance  could  make  the  world,  when  it  cannot  build  a 
house  ;  that  chance  should  produce  all  plants,  when  it  can- 
not paint  one  landskip ;  that  chance  should  form  all  animals, 
when  it  cannot  so  much  as  make  a  lifeless  watch. 

Clarke,  \o\.i.  Ser.l. 

Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Atticus  often  mentions  the  diffi- 
culty of  penetrating  into  Pompey's  real  designs;  but  if 
Ca;!ius  may  be  credited,  he  was,  it  seems,  one  of  those  over 
refined  dissemblers,  who,  as  our  British  Horace  observes,  are 

" So  very  close  they're  hid  from  none."  Pope. 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  iii.  Let.  25.  N.9 

Th'  unthrifty  maid 

Too  credulously  fond !  who  gave  away 
Her  he.art  so  lavishly,  deserves  to  wed 
The  woes  that  from 'her  indiscretion  flow  ! 

Smoltel.  The  Regicide,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 


John.  O  Sir,  slow  credit 

Is  the  best  child  of  knowledge. 

Bcaum.  ^-  Fletcli.   The  Chances,  . 

And  there  is  an  instance  yet  behinde,  which  is  i 

able  than  either,  and  gives  probability  to  them  a 

Gtanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmul 

Leaving  also  the  more  common  and  ordinary 
proportions  of  beneficence,  wherein  the  better  sort  think 
they  quit  themselves  like  Christians,  and  come  off  fair  and 
creditably ;  he  chose  the  more  excellent  way,  and  he  devoted 
nnto  God  and  set  apart  the  tenth  of  his  yearly  incomes  for 
charitable  and  pious  uses.— .Wide,  ll'orks.  Life,-p.i2. 
Yet  so  great  was  this  execrable  deed, 

As  men  would  scarce  therein  believe  their  eyes 
Much  less  their  ears  :  and  many  sought  to  feed 
The  easy  creditors  of  novelties, 

By  voicing  him  alive.  Darnel.  Civil  Wars,  b.iii. 

But  should  we  signify  no  more  than  only  this  to  your 
highnesses,  that  she  is  a  widow,  that  she  is  in  great  want, 
the  mother  of  many  small  children,  which  her  creditor  en- 
deavours to  deprive  of  almost  all  that  little  support  they 
have  in  this  world,  we  cannot  believe  we  need  make  use  of 
any  greater  arguments  to  your  lordships. 

Milton.  B.Cromtvell.  To  the  Slates  of  West  Friexland. 

For  were  thy  selfe  iuror  and  iudge  of  the  most  offensiue, 
my  credutencie,  or  thine  inconstancie,  the  iuror  could  not 
but  giue  verdict  for  Elisa  and  the  iudge  sentence  against 
JEnediS.— Warner.  Albion's  England,  Addition  to  b.  ii. 
Devotion  (mother  of  obedience) 

Bears  such  a  hand  on  their  credulity, 
That  it  abates  the  spirit  of  eminence. 
And  busies  them  with  humble  piety. 

Daniel.  Cicil  Wars,  h.  vi. 
Had  Argiue  Hellen  knowne  credulity 
Would  bring  such  plagues  with  it ;  and  her  againe 
(AS  auctheresse  of  them  all)  with  that  foule  stain 
To  her,  and  to  her  countrey ;  she  had  staid 
Her  loue  and  mixture  from  a  stranger's  bed. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiii. 


■vhoredoms, 


CREED. 

C'rf.'dent. 

Cre'dENCE,   71. 

Cue'dence,  I'. 
Crede'ntial,  arJj. 
CnEDE'NTI.\L,  n. 

Cre'dible. 
Credibi'lity. 
Cre'dibleness. 
Cre'dibly. 


"  The  creed  or  beleefe,  a 
Lat.  Credo,  i.  (,o  believe, 
quod  sit  articulorum  fidei 
nostras  symbolum  ;  Gall.  Le 
Credo,  le  symbole  des  Apo- 
stres  ;  It.  11  Credo,  il  sym- 
bole de  gli  Apostoli ;  Sp. 
El  Credo,  o  symbolo  des 
los  Apostoles.  Symbolum, 
i.  collatio  Apostolorum," 
(Minshew.)     See  Credit,  and  Belief. 

Credence  is  as  common  among  our  old  writers 
as  credit. 

Shclton  uses  credence  as  a  verb.      And  Warner, 
— creed. 

Credential,— that  which  gives  or  confers  credence 
or  credit. 

"  ■  I  his  present, 
lent. 
R.Brunne,  p.  25S. 
Troutli  is  a  thing  that  I  wol  ever  kepe 
Unto  the  day  in  which  that  I  shal  crepe 
Into  my  grave,  and  elles  God  forbede  : 
Beleveth  this  as  siker  as  your  crede. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Ycmannes  Tale,  v.  16,515. 


hadl 


Gou 


Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


Of  your  seducer. 

His  strange  impostures  ;  nor  deliver  now 
He  taught  a  pigeon  to  feed  in  his  ear. 
Then  made  his  credulous  followers  believe 
It  was  an  angel  that  in.«tructed  him 
In  the  framing  of  his  Alcoran. 

Massinger.   The  Renegado,  Act  ii,  sc.  3. 
The  city  of  York  had  too  credulously  believed  King  Ed- 
ward's oath,  not  to  disturb  King  Henry. 

Baker.  Edui.  IT.  an.  1471. 
If  the  gospel  and  the  apostles  may  be  credited,  no  man 
can  be  a  Christian  without  charity,  and  without  that  faith 
which  works,  not  by  force,  but  by  love. 

liucke.  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

Though  divers  creditable  vritnesses  deposed,  that  Gregory 
Bandan,  who  was  common  hangman,  had  confessed  and 
owned  to  have  executed  the  king  ;  yet  the  jury  found  him 
[Captain  William  liowlet]  guilty  of  the  indictment. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

more  entangling 

Decay  of  Piety. 


Then  is  he  swiftest  to  begyle 

The  woman,  whiche  that  ilke  whyle 

Set  vpon  hym  feith  of  credence.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Who  promised  alwayes  to  be  our  wall, 
And  badde  vs  trust  as  truely  as  our  creedes, 
That  all  good  wordes  should  be  perform'd  with  deedes. 

Gascaigne.  The  Fniites  of  Warre. 

But  well  I  wote  that  the  redde  worm  and  the  m.enow  ben 
good  bayten  for  him  [the  carp]  at  all  fymes,  as  I  have  herd 
saye  of  persones  credyble,  and  also  founde  wryten  in  bokes 
of  credence.— The  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  an.  1496. 

So  he  dothe  vndermynde 

And  such  sleightes  dothe  fi'nde, 

That  the  kynges  mynde 

By  him  is  subuerted. 

And  so  streitly  courted 

In  credensing  his  tales. 

That  al  is  but  nut  shales. 

Shclton.  Wliy  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

Furste,  after  tlie  king's  cordial  recommendation,  and  deli- 
veraunce  of  his  letters  credentials,  the  king's  said  secretary 
shal  say,  that  the  king's  hignes,  calling  to  his  remembraunce, 
kc.—Strype.  Records.  Instruct,  by  the  King,  for  Mr.  Pace. 

But  when  any  man  speaketh  with  aduisement  and  delibe- 
ration, the  wordes  are  the  more  credible ;  but  yet  if  he 
sweare,  it  confirmcth  the  thing  more. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  442. 
And  also  I  reporte  me  to  all  knyghtes  and  squyers  of 
honour,  bothe  of  Fraunce  and  of  Englande,  credably 
fourmed  of  the  hole  mater. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c. 
445 
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Doubtlesse,  they  worshipped  Juppittcrsnd  Merourie,  that 
were  the  Goddes  of  the  Greekes  ;  and  had  the  Greeke  sacri- 
fice, as  it  manifestly  appeareth  by  the  woordes  of  St.  Luke  ■ 
and  it  may  be  credibly  gathered,  that  Paule  aud  Ilarnabaj 
spake  to  them  in  Greeke. 

Jewell.  Replie  to  M.  Hardingc,  p.  1G4. 

Nor  creeded  be  this  love-tale  of 
This  lady  and  this  knight. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xJ.  c.  7(3. 

With  letters  then  of  credence  for 

Himselfe,  and  marte  for  them, 
He  puts  to  sea  for  England,  whome 

The  yse  about  did  hem.  Id.  lb.  b.xi.  c.  65. 

Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong  bonded  oath, 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. 

Shakespeare.  A  Loner's  Complaint. 

Then  'tis  very  credent 

Thou  may'st  co-ioyne  with  something. 

Id.  Winter's  Tale.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  yet  those  very  assemblies  of  bishops  had  no  authority 
by  their  decrees  to  make  a  divine  faith,  or  to  constitute  nevr 
objects  of  necessary  credence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  6. 

Having  now  shewed  their  credential  letters  on  both  sides, 
the  Spaniards  excepted  in  those  of  the  queen's  against  the 
epithete  of  most  illustrious  in  the  archduke's  title. 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1600. 

The  committee  of  estates  excepted  against  the  credentials 
of  the  English  commissioners,  because  they  were  directed 
to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  did  not  then  sit,  but 
only  the  committee  of  estates. 

Whiteloek.  Memoirs.  Charles  I.  an.  1647. 


Whereunto  we  answere,  that  albeit  the  name  of  faith 
being  properly  and  strictly  taken,  it  must  needs  haue  re- 
ference vnto  some  vttered  word,  as  the  object  of  belief: 
neuerthelesso  sith  the  ground  of  credit  is  credibilitie  of 
things  credited  :  and  things  are  made  credible,  eyther  by  the 
knowne  condition  of  the  vtterer,  or  by  the  manifest  likeli- 
hood of  truth  which  they  have  in  themselues ;  hereupon  it 
riseth,  that  whatsoeuer  wee  are  perswaded  of,  the  same  wee 
are  generally  said  to  beleeue. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  ii.  §  4. 

But  this  ereed-maker  is  cautious,  beyond  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors :  hee  will  not  be  so  caught  by  his  own  argument ; 
and  therefore  is  very  shy  to  give  you  the  precise  articles 
that  every  sincere  Christian  is  necessarily  and  indispensibly 
oblig'd  to  understand,  and  give  his  assent  to. 

Locke.  Second  Vindic.  of  the  Reason,  of  Christianity. 

The  first  is  a  faith  of  simple  credence,  or  bare  assent ; 
acknowledging  and  assenting  to  the  historical  truth  of  every 
thing  delivered  in  God's  word.— Sou/A,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  2. 

He  some  time  since  had  left  his  frock  for  a  petticoat,  and 
insinuated  himself  so  far  in  the  Swedish  court  as  to  procure 
a  commission  (or  credence  at  least)  for  a  certain  petty  agency 
m  England.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs,  an.  1672-9. 

And  for  this  great  dominion  here. 

Which  over  other  beasts  we  claim. 
Reason  our  best  credential  does  appear, 
By  which  indeed  we  domineer. 

But  how  absurdly  we  may  see  with  shame. 

Buckinghamshire.  Ode  on  Brutut. 

One  Mr.  Benjamin  Barker,  a  man  that  I  have  been  long 
well  acquainted  with,  and  know  him  to  be  a  very  diligent 
and  observing  person,  and  likewise  very  sober  and  ci  edible, 
told  this  Mr.  Hiil.—Dampier.   Voyage,  an.  1683. 

No  article  of  religion,  though  as  demonstrable  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  can  admit  hath  credibility  enougli  for  them. 
Beutlcy,  Set.  2. 

The  present  question,  concerning  the  reality  of  the  mira- 
culous powers  of  the  primitive  church,  depends  on  the  joint 
credibility  of  the  facts,  pretended  to  have  been  produced  by 

those  powers,  and  of  the  witnesses,  who  attest  them. 

The  credibility  of  facts  lies  open  to  the  trial  of  our  reason 
and  senses,  but  the  credibility  of  witnesses  depends  on  a 
variety  of  principles,  wholly  concealed  from  us ;  and  tho', 
in  many  cases,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  yet  in  none, 
can  it  certainly  be  known. 

Middleton.  On  the  Miraculous  Powers,  Fref.  9. 


The  crediblencss  of  a  good  part  of  these 
been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  practiser  of  physic  in  the  East 
ladies.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

However,  the  preliminary  ground  of  credence  was  the 
same,  in  both  ;  namely,  that  the  doctrines  they  taught  were 
worthy  of  God.  This  worth  consists  in  their  truth,  and  in 
their  importance. — Warburton,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

He  goes  out  the  declared  emissary  of  a  faithless  ministry. 
He  has  perfidy  for  his  credentials. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

They  lay  five  or  six  large  eggs,  of  a  dirtj-  whitish  hue, 
sprinkled  all  over  with  minute  deep  rust-color  spots  ;  and 
we  have  been  credibly  informed  that  they  will  sometimes 
lav  fourteen  and  more. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Common  Coot. 
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;ek,  71.        >to 
;'eky.        )  by 
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Creek 
Cre 


CRE 

Minshew  thinks  from  the  verb, 


creak,  from  th 
the  waters  in 


noise  made 
}  confined  a 


Spot. 

Skinner  prefers  the  Ger.  Kriechen,  repere,  ser- 
pore,  to  creep,  to  crawl ;  quia,  (sc.)  mare  seu 
fluvius  inter  littus  proserpit,  eique  so  ingerit. 
Minshew  calls  it — 

A  nook  or  corner  in  a  haven  or  river. 

It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  Crooli,  (qv.) 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  de  Finestere, 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdclaine. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  411. 

But  when  they  could  not  get  into  the  creeke,  as  they  had 
purposed,  but  by  violence  of  the  wyndes  wer  driue  into  a 
place  yt  hong  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  there  theypytched  in 
the  ship.— iJrfo;.  Acts,  c.  27. 

As  streams,  which  with  their  winding  banks  do  play. 

Stopp'd  by  their  crcelis,  run  softly  through  the  plain, 
So  in  th'  ear's  labyrinth  the  voice  doth  stray. 

And  doth  with  easy  mol 


Dai- 


Williboume  (by  the  old  name  iIil-  ".utli. 
derived  from  near  Selwood  'oy  Waiininsii  i 
passage  crossing  to  Wilton  namin  ;  It  ,111  n 
(.h'lie.—Selden.  Iltust.  of  Drai/I"  '     /'   '     ' 

They  are  the  subsidings  of  vail' > 
dents  in  the  shore  and  creeks,  smr    '■ 
little  coves,  &c.  which  aiford  gnn.i  :i   '  :   :  i 
the  earth  being  there  lodged  de--p  unuii  v. 


calls 


/  tlie  Soul. 

her  WiUv) 
hiT  ci-erki/ 
ii  and  the 

iliat  make 
.surface  of 


Dai/ipier.  Voijarje, 


wide  and  twelve  deep;  that  t 

rocky,  and  the  sides  bounded  b 

Cook. 


CREEP,  V.  A  A.S.  CVeo/Jon;  Dut  JT; wy- 
Cke'eper.  \pe}i,  repere  ;  applied  to  the 
Cre'epingly.  j  slow  motion  of  a  short-legged 

animal,  as  the  lizard.   See  To  Crawl,  from  which, 

(met.)  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 

To  move  with  a  slow  and  low  pace,  sluggishly, 

lazily,  lurkingly. 

So  thycke  hii  come,  that  the  lond  ouer  alhii  gonne  fulle, 
As  thycke  as  ameten  [i.  e.  emmets]  crepelk  in  an  amete 
hulle.— ii.  Gloucester,  p.  296. 


To-morowe  at  night,  whan  men  ben  all  aslcpe. 
Into  our  kneding  tubbes  wol  we  crepe 
And  sitten  ther,  abiding  Goddes  grace. 

Chaucer.  The  Mitleres  Tale,  v.  3594. 

Amonge  thy  plaining  wordes,  mc  thought  thou  allegests 
thinges  to  be  letting  of  thine  helping,  and  thy  grace  to  hin- 
der, wherthrough  me  thinketh  that  wanhope  is  crope 
through  thine  herte.—/d.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

Yee  that  in  waters  glide,  and  yee  that  walk 
'Jhe  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Wade  vocal  by  my  song,  and  1       ■  .  -  ■         ■ 


Mii 


Par 


For  many  a  time  the  fishers  twitch  up  their  hookea,  and 
see  a  number  of  these  skippers  and  creepers  settled  thicke 
about  their  baits  ivhich  they  laid  for  fishes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  47. 

The  soul  of  a  righteous  man  is  vexed  and  afflicted  ^ith 

the  inroads  of  his  unavoidable  calamities,  the  armies  of 

Egypt,  «he  lice  and  flies,  his  insinuating  creeping  infirmities. 

Bp.  I'aylor.  On  liepcntance,  c.  3.  s.  3. 

Sad  Cupid  now  despairs  of  conqucrins;  hearts. 
Throws  by  his  empty  quiver,  breaks  his  darts ; 
Eases  his  useless  bows  from  idle  strings 
Nor  flies,  but  humbly  creeps  with  flagging  wings. 

Stepney.  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  TibuUus. 

AVe  see,  that  as  fish  do  live  in  the  waters,  (salt  and  fresh) 
so  do  many  animals  live  in  the  earth,  or  under  ground  ■,  not 
only  worms  and  serpents,  toads,  frogs,  and  etfs,  but  an  in- 
numerable host  of  creepers.— Bogle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  382. 

How  slily  and  crcepingly  Hi  he  address  himself  to  our 
first  parents  !  which  surely  his  pride  would  never  have  let 
him  do,  could  he  have  eflected  their  downfall  by  force,  with- 
•ut  temptation.— So«(A,  vol.  viii.  Set.  4. 

The  entrance  is  made  indifierently  in  the  end  or  side,  and 
u  an  aWong  hole,  so  low,  that  one  must  rather  creep  than 
walk  in.— Coot,  Voyage,  vol.  vi    b.  iii.  c.  12. 


Fr.  Croistre,'  croissant ; 
It.  Crescere,  crescents;  Sp. 
Crecer,creciente;  Lat.  Cre- 
sce?is,  pres.  part,  of  cresc- 
ere,    to    grow,     (perhaps 


CRE 

CREMA'TION.     Lat.  Cremare,  atum,  to  burn. 

And  the  Chinois  without  cremation  or  urnal  interment  of 

their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and  much  burning,  while 

they  plant  a  pine-tree  by  their  grave. 

Brown.  Urn  Burial,  c.  1. 

CREPU'SCULINE.  )      ¥t.   Creptisde ;    Lat. 
Crfpi-'sculoi-s.  f    Crepusculuiii;    of   un- 

certain origin. 
The  twilight. 

He  has  made  apertures  to  take  in  more  or  less  light  as  the 
observer  pleases,  by  opening  and  shutting  like  the  eye,  the 
better  to  fit  glasses  to  crepusculine  observations. 

Sprat.  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  314. 

And  if  we  consider  the  raagnalities  of  generation  in  some 
things,  we  shall  not  controvert  its  possibilities  in  others :  not 
easily  question  that  great  work  whose  wonders  are  only 
second  unto  those  of  the  creation,  and  a  close  apprehension 
of  the  one  might  perhaps  aflbrd  a  glimmering  light,  and 
crepusculous  glance  of  the  other. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  h.  vii.  c.  2. 

The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  in  a  crepusculous  ob- 
scurity; and  its  yet  scarse  past  the  dawn. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 

CRE'SCENT,a4('. 

Cre'scent,  n. 

Cre'scent,  v. 

Cre'scence. 

C're'scive. 
crens-ere,  from  cre-are. ) 

Growing,  enlarging.  The  noun  is  applied  to  the 
moon  in  her  state  of  growth,  till  she  shows  one 
half  of  her  enlightened  side  ;  to  any  thing  formed 
or  shaped  like  the  moon  in  that  state  of  growth. 

The  Christian  crew  came  on  in  forme  of  battayle  pight, 
And  like  a  cressent  cast  thcmselues  preparing  for  to  fight. 
Gascoigne.  Flowers. 
This  cressani  was  couered  with  frettes  and  knottes  made 
of  iue  bushes  and  hoxe  braunches,  and  other  thynges  that 
longest  would  be  green  for  pleasure. — Halt.  Ken.  VIZI.  an.  1 2 . 
As  lusty  youths  of  cresciue  age 
doe  flouiishe  freshe  and  grow. 

Brant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry. 

"With  these  in  troop. 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  PluEnicians  call'd 
Astarte,  Queen  of  Heav'n,  with  crescent  horns. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
With  these  of  Dartmouth,  seven  good  ships  there  were, 
The  golden  crescent  in  their  tops  that  bear. 

Dragton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Vnder  the  veyle  of  wildenesse,  which  (no  doubt) 
Grew  like  the  summer  grasse,  fasteste  by  night, 
Vnseene  yet  cressive  in  his  facultie. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
And  X  doubt  we  shall  never  leave  off  the  rank  humour  of 
adding  even  to  the  oracles  of  God,  till  the  crescent  sword 
makes  us  more  humble,  and  more  reasonable. 

Hoyle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  340. 
For  me  imagination's  power 

Leads  off  insensibly  ray  way. 
To  where,  at  midnight's  silent  hour, 

The  crescent  moon's  slow-westering  ray 
Pours  full  on  Redcliff's  lofty  tow'r, 
And  gilds  with  yellow  light  its  walls  of  grey. 

'    Scott,  Ode  21. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves  t 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling. 

Lord  Byron.  The  Siege  of  Corinth. 
To  these  adverse,  the  lunar  sects  dissent. 
With  convolution  of  opposed  bent; 
From  west  to  east  by  equal  influence  tend. 
And  towards  the  moon's  attractive  crescence  bend. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 

C  R  E'  S  S  E  S.  A.  S.  Cari;e,  or  cerse ;  Dut.  Ker.se , 
Ger.  Kresse;  Sw.  Krassa;  It.  Crescione ;  Fr.Cres- 
son.  Socalled,  says  Menage,  a  crtscenrfo.  Anciently 
written,  Kerse,  (qv. ) 

As  for  cresses,  they  coole  and  dull  the  heat  of  the  flesh, 
howsoever  othernise  they  give  an  edge  to  wit  and  under- 
standing.—HoHanrf.  Ptinie,  b.  XX.  c.  13. 

He  can  suffer  his  day's  labour,  and  recompence  it  with 
unsavory  herbs,  and  potent  garlick,  with  water  cresses,  and 
bread  colour'd  like  the  ashes  that  gave  it  hardness. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

CRESSET,  «.  Minshew  calls  it  an  old  word 
used  for  a  lanterne,  or  burning  beacon  ;  from  the 
Dut.  Keerse,  candela.  Skinner  prefers  the  Fr. 
Croisset,  a  little  cross,  because  the  sign  of  the 
cross  was  usually  placed  upon  beacons. 
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The  litell  people,  whlche  he  brought 
Was  none  of  hem  that  he  ne  hath 
A  potte  of  erthe  whiche  he  tath 


ight  brenny 

ntinualllight  of  lam; 


before  the  high  aulters,  tho 
triumphcs  in  the  night. 

Bale.  Image,  pt  il. 

Than  the  knight  retourned  to  therle  as  fast  as  he  might, 

who  was  comyngout  of  his  lodgynge  a  horsebacke  with  a  great 

nobre  of  crcssettes  and  lightes  with  hym,  and  was  going  to 

the  market  place. — Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.400. 

That  [sc.  the  music  of  the  nightingale]  (with  the  rcpercus- 

sion  of  the  air) 
Shook  the  great  eagle  sitting  in  his  chair, 
Which  from  the  mountain  (with  a  radiant  eye) 
Brav'd  the  bright  cressit  of  the  glorious  sky. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  I 

From  the  arched  roof 

Pendant  by  subtle  magic  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky. — Hilton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.i. 


r  Moon. 


EST,  V.      ^        Fr. 

:sT,  n.  (  Crcsta; 

/sted,  adj.    I  certain 

/sTLEss.       )  Crcste ; 


CREST 

Crest, 

Cre'sted. 

Cre' 


Cresie;  It.  and  Sp. 
Lat.  Crista;  of  un- 
etymology.  "  Fr. 
a  crest,  cop,  comb ; 


also  a  tuft  or  little  plume,  standing  at  the  top  of," 
(Cotgrave. )    And  see  the  example  from  Camden. 

To  crest, — to  wear  a  crest ,-  to  adorn  with  a 
crest ;  to  serve  for,  stand  in  the  place  or  stead  of, 
a  crest. 

Crest-fallen, — Cmet.)  dejected,  humbled,  dispi- 
rited. 


■1.  A.  b.  V. 

men  with  head 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c 
n,  his  rear'd  arme 


And  on  his  heed  there  stont  vp  right 

A  crest  in  token  of  a  knight. — Gower.  Coi 

Turnus  bright, 

Displaies  himself  in  arracs,  aboue  all  : 

vpright, 
Wliose  triple  crowned  crcast,  and  helmet  hie,  with  vgly 

Chimera  monster  holdes,  and  sparkling  flames  shespoules 
at  iawes.— PAaec  Virgin.  jEneidos,  b.  vii. 

Ech  one  his  hundred  souldiers  led 

Carnation  creastid  youth  in  burnisht  gold  gay  glittering 
red.— /rf.  lb.  b.  ix. 


Is  creastcd  all  with  lines  of  Urie  1 
That  it  prodigious  seems  in 
Spenser 
Cleo.  His  legges  bestrid  the  c 
Crested  the  world, 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Creasls  being  the  ornaments  set  on  the  eminent  toppe  of 
the  healme,  and  called  tymhres  by  the  French,  I  know  not 
why,  were  vsed  auntiently  to  terrific  the  enemy,  and  there- 
fore were  strange  deuises  or  figures  of  terrible  shapes. 

Camden.  Remaines.  Armjries, 

The  first  Christians  vsed  no  other  blazon  in  their  shields 
then  the  name  of  Christ,  &  a  crosse  for  their  creast,— 
Wherevpon  many  yeares  were  these  creasls  arbitrarie,  taken 
vp  at  euery  man's  pleasure,  after  they  beganne  to  be  heredi- 
tarie,  and  appropriated  to  families. — Id.  lb. 

Much  he  [Papirius]  spake  also  as  touching  the  present 
preparation  and  magnificent  furniture  of  the  enemies,  more 
brave  &  goodly  for  shew  and  ostentation,  than  effectual  and 
of  importance  in  the  end :  For  tliey  are  not  the  plumed  crests 
(quoth,  he)  that  give  the  deadly  wounds,  but  the  Komaines 
speare  and  launce  it  is,  that  is  able  to  pierce  their  guilded 
and  damasked  shields.— //o«a/irf.  Livivs,  p.  381. 

His  grandfather  was  Lyonel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  Sonne  of  the  third  Edward  King  of  England : 
Spring  crestlesse  yoemen  from  so  deep  a  root? 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Thus  when  the  crest-fain  Israelites  were  to  be  redeemed 
from  an  ./Egypt  to  a  Canaan  they  cry  out  upon  Moses  and 
Aaron,  Exod.5,  chide  with  their  Saviours,  .ibomine  with 
their  deliverers.— ifammo/irf.   Workx,  vol.  iv.  p.  515. 

And  on  both  sides  marched  a  double  ranke  of  armed  men, 
with  targuets  and  crested  helmets,  sending  raies  and  beanies 
from  them  of  brandishing  light,  wearing  upon  them  fine 
habergeons.— /foHan<i.  Ammianus,  p.  C3. 
The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss: 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  bim  his  master-piece  below; 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 

Dryden.  Cock  i  Fat. 
But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay. 
Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 
And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake. 
Be  quick  ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire  attack 
His  rising  cresi,  and  drive  the  serpent  back 

Pitt.   Vidn.  ArlofPocfry 
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No  foe  to  man 

Lurks  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
Stretch'd  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  toiiRue. 


Task,  b. 


CRETA'CEOUS.     Lat.  Creta,  chalk. 

Chalky. 

Nor  from  the  sable  ground  expect  success. 
Nor  from  cretaceous,  stubborn,  and  jejune. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

CRE'VICE,  V.  >      Skinner  says,  Crevasse,   or 
Cre'vice,  n.        )  crevis,  from  the  Fr.  Crevasse, 

rima,  a  chink,  from  the  Lat.  Crepare,  i.  e.  dissilire, 

dehiscere,  to  leap  asunder,  to  yawn  or  gape.      It. 

Crepatura.     The  French  have  the  verb— 
"  Crevasser, — to  chop,  chavvn,  chap,  chink,  rive 

or  cleave  asunder,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 


Or  but  it  might  out  there  passe 

It  gan  out  crepe  at  some  crevass 

And  flew  forth  fast  for  the  r 

Cftam 


The  Hot 


nf  Fame, 


Because  so  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  swajging  down,  to 
pierce  with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture,  and  so 
to  crevice  the  wdlL—Reliquiie  Woltoriiana;,  p.  20. 

As  the  pulse  declareth  how  the  heart  doth  worke,  so  the 
Terye  thoughts  and  cogitations  of  man's  mind,  be  they  good 
or  bad,  doe  no  where  sooner  bewray  themselues,  then  through 
the  creuessn  of  that  wall,  wherewith  nature  hath  compassed 
the  cells  and  closets  of  fancy.— ifooier.  Eccl.  Pol.  b.  v.  §  (JS. 

I  thought  it  no  breach  of  good  manners  to  peep  at  a 
crevise  and  look  in  at  people  so  well  employed ;  but  who 
should  I  see  there  but  the  most  artful  procuress  in  the  town, 
examining  a  most  beautiful  country-girl,  who  had  come  up 
in  the  same  w.aggon  with  my  things. — Spectator,  No.  26(j. 
Trickling  through  the  crevic'd  rock, 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distils,  t 

Sweet  refreshmoit  waits  the  flock 
When  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

Cuiminghan,  Da'j.  A  Pmlcral. 

Eyeless  a  huge  and  starv'd  toad  sat 

In  corner  murk  aloof. 
And  many  a  snake  and  famish'd  bat 

Clung  to  the  crevic'd  root— Mickle,  Ballad  3. 
Enchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full. 
That  finds  out  ev'ry  crevice  of  the  head. 
That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  theirs 
Wrought  this  disturbance.— Cou-vjer.  Task,  b.  vi. 

CREW,  n.  Written  by  some  of  our  old  writers 
Crue,  and  said  by  Minshevv,  (in  his  first  edition,)  to 
be  the  Fr.  Accrue,  (or  crue,)  i.  e.  a  growth,  rising 
or  augmentation.  {SeeAccREw. )  Skinner  pre- 
fers the  Dut.  Kroegh-en,  cauponari,  potare,  inebri- 
are  ;  to  carouse,  to  drink ;  and  thus  to  denote, — 
an  assembly  or  company  of  drinking,  or  jovial 
fellows.  In  A.  S.  Cread,  cruth,  is  a  crew,  or  crowd. 
(See  Crowd.)     The  word  is  applied  to — • 

A  collected,  mixed,  number  or  assembly  of  per- 
sons ;  a  crew  of  noble  knights ;  a  ship's  crew. 
Aske  Julius  Casar  if  this  tale  be  true. 

The  man  that  conquer'd  all  the  world  so  wide. 
Whose  onely  worde  commaunded  all  the  crue 
Of  Romayne  knights  at  many  a  time  and  tide, 
Whose  pompe  was  thought  so  great  it  could  not  glide. 
Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
If  she  be  one  of  Cresid's  crue 

and  swerue  her  former  best, 
No  Lucrece  must  I  tearme  hir  then, 
for  that  were  but  a  lest. 

Turbervillc.  His  Loue  flitted  from  wonted  Troth. 
The  king's  owne  troupe  came  next,  a  chosen  creu; 

Of  all  the  campethe  strength,  the  crowne,  the  flowre, 
Wherein  each  soldiour  had  with  honours  dew 
Rewarded  beene,  for  seruice  ere  that  howre. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xvii.  s.  29. 
Being  sufficiently  weary  of  this  mad  crew,  we  were  will- 
ing to  give  them  the  slip  at  any  place  from  whence  we  might 
hope  to  get  a  passage  to  an  English  factory. 

Dumpier.  Voyage,  an.  1687. 
V.Tiat  passions  reign  among  thy  crew,  Leontius  ? 
Does  cheerless  diffidence  oppress  their  hearts  ? 
Or  sprightly  hope  exalt  their  kindling  spirits? 
Do  they  with  pain  repress  the  struggling  shout, 
And  listen  eager  to  the  rising  wind. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act.  ii.  sc.  4. 

CRE'WEL,  n.  )      Crewell  or  cruel.      Skinner 
Cre'wel,  adj.     S  thinks  from  the  Ger.  Kiawel, 
klewel ;    Dut.   Klowen,   glomerare    filum.      (See 
Clew.)     And  kiawel,  he  believes  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion, or  corruption  of  the  Lat,  Globulus ,-  Wachter 
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adds,  or  the  Gr.  Ki/kA€ii/,  volvere,  to  roll.     It  is 
the  name  of — 

A  kind  of  fine  worsted. 

As  a  piece  of  arras  is  composed  of  sever.all  parcels,  some 
wroght  of  silke,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewell  of  divers 
colom-s,  all  to  serve  for  the  exoniation  of  the  whole. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  332. 

And  may  Don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long 
In  his  old  velvet  jirkin,  and  stain'd  scarfes, 
(My  noble  soveraigne,  and  worthy  generall) 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  cretuell  garter 
To  his  most  worsted  worship. 

B.Jonson.  The  Alchemhl,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

The  rest  whom  fate  had  plac'd 

In  honest  mediocrity,  content 

With  base  materials,  sat  on  well-tann'd  hides, 

Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth. 

With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn. 

Or  scarlet  cruel  in  the  cushion  fix'd. — Couper.  Task.  b.  i. 

CRIB,  n.  A.  S.  Cri/bbe ,  Dut.  Krippe,  krebbe; 
Ger. Krippe,kriippe.  Somner  explains  A.  S.  Crybbe, 
a  couch  or  bed,  a  stall  or  stable ;  a  manger  or 
cribbe.  Junius  says,  he  has  never  found  the  word 
in  A.  S.  records,  and  thinks  it  was  taken,  in  hono- 
rem  beati  salvatoris,  from  KpaParos,  lectus,  a  bed. 
Wachter  considers  the  primitive  to  be  Krippe, 
pecten,  a  comb ;  deriving  its  application  from  the 
form  of  the  bars  or  lattice-work,  within  which 
the  fodder  was  placed. 

To  crihb, — to  put,  place,  enclose,  confine,  as  in 
a  cribb  or  any  small  place. 

To  cribb,  is  a  common  word  for — to  take,  to 
steal,  to  purloin ;  and  is  probably  formed  from  the 
verb  to  rive,  or  reave,  with  the  prefix  ce,  (i.  e.  ke. ) 
See  Bribe. 

Wliere  no  oxen  are,  there  the  cribbe  is  emptye  :  but 
where  the  oxen  laboure  there  is  muche  frute. 

Bible,  1551.  Proverbs,  c.  H. 

Let  a  heast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the 
king's  messe  Sliaksspcarc.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Neuer  to  seeke  after  God,  sauing  onely  when  cither  the 
crib  or  the  whip  doth  constraine,  were  brutish  seruilitie. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic,  b.  v.  p.  288. 

But  go  to  the  crib  thou  glutton,  and  there  it  will  be  found 
that  when  the  charger  is  clean,  yet  nature's  rules  were  not 
prevaricated ;  the  beast  eats  up  all  his  provisions  because 
they  are  natural  and  simple:  or  if  he  leaves  any,  it  is 
because  he  desires  no  more  than  till  his  needs  be  served. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  16. 

■Will  the  tall  steer,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me, 
Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  thee  ? 

Ynung.  On  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

CRICK.    )       tV/c/i  or  rrec/i  in  the  neck,  Junius 

Cri'cket.  f  thinks,  is  from  the  A.  S.  Cricce, 
( Eng.  Crutch,)  a  staffe ;  because  the  neck  of 
one  so  atflicted  is  as  stiff'  and  immovable  as  a  staff. 
Skinner,  that  it  may  be — to  creak  or  crack,  be- 
cause the  neck  feels  as  if  it  would  crack  or  burst 
asimder.  In  Sir  John  Davies,  it  seems  to  be  no 
other  than  creek,  (qv.)  a  nook  or  corner. 

Cricket,  the  insect, — certainly  from  the  noise  or 
sound  it  utters. 

Cricket,  the  game, — from  A.  S.  Cricce,  a  staff, 
(cricce,  ce-ricce  ,-)  with  which  the  balls  were  struck. 
See  Racket. 
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Forsooth  because  it  goeth  as  it  were  reculing  backward,  it 
pierceth  and  boreth  an  hole  into  the  ground,  and  never 
ceaseth  all  night  long  to  creake  very  shrill.  They  take  a 
flieand  Ke  it  about  the  middest  at  the  end  of  a  long  haire  of 
one's  head,  and  so  put  the  said  flie  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cricket's  hole  ;  but  first  they  blow  the  dust  away  with  their 
mouth,  for  feare  lest  the  flie  should  hide  herselfe  therein : 
the  cricket  spies  the  sillie  flie,  seaseth  upon  her  presently, 
and  claspeth  her  round,  and  so  they  are  both  drawne  foorth 
together  by  the  said  haire.— .ffo«a«i/.  Plinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  6. 

Of  all  their  ways,  I  love  Meander's  path. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  dying  swans  doth  dance. 

Such  winding  slights,  such  turns  and  cricks  he  hath. 
Such  creaks,  such  wrenches,  and  such  dalliance. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 

With  water  he  giveth  it  for  the  dropsie  ;  to  those  also  that 

with  a  cricke  or  crampe  have  their  necks  drawne  backward. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  5. 

A  screech  owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than 
a  band  of  robbers  :  nay  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck 
more  terroui  than  tlie  roaiing  of  a  Moa.— Spectator,  No.  7. 
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CRIME,  n. 

Cri'meful. 
Cri'meless. 
Cri'min.\l,  adj. 
Cri'minal,  n. 
Crimina'lity. 

CRl'MIiNALLY. 

Cri'minalness. 

Cri'minate,  v. 

Crimina'tion. 

Cri'minous. 

Cri'minouslt. 

Cri'minoc'sness 


Trom  Mirth's  mad  shouts,  that  thro'  th'  illumin'd  roof 
Resound  with  festive  echo,  let  me  sit 
Blest  with  the  lowly  cricket's  drowsy  dirge. 

Warlon.  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

As  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honest  country  folks,  they  do 
now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at  my  head,  and  sometimes 
an  unlucky  boy  will  drive  his  crickel-ball  full  in  my  face. 
Rambler,  No.  ,10. 

England,  when  once  of  peace  and  wealth  possess'd, 
Began  to  think  frugality  a  jest. 
So  grew  polite,  hence  all  her  well-bred  heirs 
Gamesters  and  jockies  turn'd,  and  cricket  players. 

Jenyns.  Jloratii.  Epist.  1,  Lib.  2.  imitated. 

Fr.  Crime:  It-  Crimine,-  Sp. 
Crimen ;  hs.t.  Crimen.  Quia, 
(says  Vossius,)  qui  judicat, 
is  litem  separat,  ac  verum,  a 
falso  distinguit,  hinc  factum 
est,  ut  Kpivw,  (i.  e.  dirimo, 
>■  sejungo,  separo,)  secundario 
ponatur  pro  judicare,  a  qua 
significatione  est  GrECum 
Kpijio,,  pro  judicio,  et  Lati- 
num  crimen  pro  delicto,  quia 
ob  crimen,  aliquis  judicatur 
ac  damnaiur.  (See  Discri- 
minate. )  For  the  common  legal  application,  see 
the  examples  from  Blackstone. 

An  act  contrary  to  some  law,  human  or  divine ; 
a  failure  in  the  performance  of  that  which  is 
ordered  ;  an  opposition  or  resistance  to  an  offence 
against  that  which  is  ordered ;  a  doing  of  that 
which  is  ordered  not  to  be  done  :  (sc. )  ordered 
by  human  or  di\ine  authority. 

Crime  is  also  applied  both  to  the  cause,  the 
source  or  origin,  the  temptation  to  the  criminal 
act ;  and  to  the  effect ;  the  guilt,  the  infamy,  the 
reproach. 

Therfore  he  seide,  thei  that  in  ghou  ben  niyghti  come 
down  togidre,  and  if  ony  cryme  is  in  the  man  accuse  thei 
hym.—inclif  Dedis,  c.  25. 

I  shal  him  tellen  which  a  gret  honour 
It  is  to  be  a  flatering  limitour. 
And  eke  of  many  another  maner  crime, 
WTiich  nedeth  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 

Chaucer.  The  Frere's  Prologue,  v.  6S77. 

Also  thirdly  it  is  agreed  that  whosoeuer  of  Prussia  is 
determined  criminally  to  propound  his  criminal  complaints 
in  England :  namely  that  his  brother  or  kinsman  hath  beene 
slaine,  wounded,  or  maimed  by  Englishmen,  the  same  partie 
is  to  repayre  vnto  the  citie  of  London  in  England. 

Haclduyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

Consider  also,  good  readers,  that  by  the  lawes  afore  made, 
there  was  not  only  foreboden  to  beare  wiines,  he  that  ap- 
peared to  be  once  forsworn,  but  also  many  other  maner  of 
cryminous  persons,  for  the  general  presumpcion  that  they 
wer  vnwoorthy  credence. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes.  p.  1003. 

Item,  that  an  order  may  be  taken  for  the  bringing  up  of 
youth  in  good  learning  and  vertue  ;  and  that  the  school 
masters  of  this  realm  may  be  Catholick  men,  and  all  other 
to  be  removed  that  are  sacramentaries,  orhereticks,  or  other- 
wise notable  criminous  persons. — Burnet.  Pee.  b.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
No.  16.  Lower  House  of  Convocation  to  the  Upper. 

Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  sted 
With  his  almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father's  fall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quceuc,  b.  i.  c.  2 

But  tell  me. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feates, 
So  crimefull,  and  so  capitall  in  nature. 

Shakesjieare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc  7. 

And  had  I  twentie  times  so  many  foes, 

And  each  of  them  had  twentie  times  their  power. 

All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe 

So  long  as  I  am  loyall,  true,  and  crimeless. 

Id.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  ends  [of  drink]  are  digestion  of  our  meat,  cheerful- 
ness and  refreshment  of  our  spirits,  or  any  end  of  health  ; 
besides  which  if  we  go  at  any  time  beyond  it,  it  is  inordi- 
nate, and  criminal,  it  is  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

The  highest  danger  is  not  in  every  sin  ;  oflences  and 
crimes  must  be  distinguished  carefully  :  for  the  same  severe 
impositions  are  not  indifferently  to  be  laid  upon  criminals, 
and  those  whose  guilt  is  in  such  instances  from  which  no 
man  is  free. — Id.  On  Repentance,  c.  3.  s.  5. 

Providing  always,  that  this  be  not  prejuditiall  to  the  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  of  judges  :  but  that  men  may  pursue  their 
actions  by  order  of  law,  civilly  or  criminally,  as  it  plsaseth 
ihsra.—Knox.  History  of  BefoitiMtion,  s.n.\i&Q. 
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It  being  no  undertaking  of  ours  to  confess  first,  and  then 
excuse  our  schism,  or  avert  the  criminalness  of  it. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

As  there  is  nothing  that  raises  so  deadly  hostilitie  as 
religion,  so  no  criminations  are  so  rife,  or  so  haynous,  as 
those  which  are  mutually  cast  upon  the  abettors  of  contrary 
opinions.— Bj3.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  s.  10. 

He  perceived  him  to  be  more  estranged  than  before  time 
through  the  slaunders  and  criminous  imputations  vrhich  M. 
LoUivs,  companion  and  governour  to  the  saide  Caivs,  had 
put  into  his  \iea.di.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  94. 

For  it  seemed  by  their  distemperature  that  it  sounded 
very  criminousli/  on  their  trial,  and  therefore  utterly  de- 
nying all  that  was  alledged,  they  protested  themselves  true 
and  faithful  subjects. 

State  Trials.  E.  Campion  and  others,  an.  1581. 

And  to  this  I  that  did  not  really  adhear  to  that,  -will  not 
be  so  far  concerned  in  it,  as  to  make  any  reply,  or  at  all  to 
endeavour  to  defend  it,  or  to  add  of  it  further  than  this,  that 
the  bare  possibility  that  it  might  so  signifie,  supersedes  all 
demonstrativenessof  proof  from  this  text,  for  the  criminous- 
nas  of  will-worship.— /fammonrf.   M'orUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

There  are  numberless  little  crimes  which  children  take  no 
notice  of  while  they  are  doing,  which,  upon  reflection  when 
tliey  shall  themselves  become  fathers,  they  will  look  upon 
■with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  contrition,  that  they  did  not 
regard,  before  those  whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no  more 
itm.— Spectator,  No.  263. 

Suppose  acivil  magistrate  should  have  acriminnJbrought 
before  him,  accused,  for  instance,  of  murder,  burglary,  or 
the  like,  and  the  fact  is  proved,  would  you  not  have  him  in 
that  case  to  pronounce  the  sentence  that  the  law  has  awarded 
to  all  such  malefactors.— SAarp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  6. 

Being  accused  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  they 
thought  not  convenient  to  proceed  against  \\\m  criminally ; 
yet  upon  this,  and  divers  other  considerations,  they  removed 
him. — Ludloiv.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  criminalness 
of  false  persuasions  upon  this  account ;  the  same  error 
■which  one  person  may  hold  very  pardonably,  may  be  ex- 
tremelv  dangerous  in  other  persons  that  have  better  parts, 
and  have  had  a  better  education,  and  enjoy  more  opportu- 
nities of  informing  themselves  right  in  those  points. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  16. 

From  the  (not  long  since  mentioned)  frequent  repetitions 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Scripture,  and  from  the  unusual 
method,  wherein  the  author  of  it  has  thought  tit,  that  the 
divine  truths  and  precepts  should  be  extant  there,  divers 
have  been  pleased  to  take  occasion  to  criminate  the  Bible, 
a,s  if,  its  bulk  considered,  it  were  but  a  barren  book. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

The  prophet  Nathan  scrupled  not  to  deceive  David,  that 
he  might  reclaim  him,  and  surprise  him  into  a  confession  of 
the  criminousness  of  his  fault.— W.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

A  crime  or  misdemesnor,  is  an  act  committed  or  omitted, 
in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or  command- 
ing h.—Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

The  discussion  and  admeasurement  of  which  (the  general 
nature  of  crimes  and  their  punishment,)  forms  in  every 
countr)'  the  code  of  criminal  law.— /i/.  lb. 

When  you  have  collected  your  audience,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  their  minds  are  erect  with  expectation,  let  it  be 
reported  that  a  state  criminal  of  high  rank,  is  on  the  point 
of  being  executed  in  the  adjoining  square  ;  in  a  moment  the 
emptiness  of  the  theatre  would  demonstrate  the  comparative 
\yeakness  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  proclaim  the  triumph 
of  real  sjTupathy. — Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  s.  15. 

Lord  Coke,  the  oracle  of  the  English  law,  conforms  to  that 
general  sense,  where  he  says,  that  ''  those  things  ■which  are 
of  the  highest  criminality,  may  be  of  the  least  disgrace." 

Id.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

It  is  no  slight  authority  which  shall  persuade  us  (by  re- 
ceiving as  proofs  of  loyalty  the  mistaken  principles  lightly 
taken  up  in  these  addresses)  obliquely  to  criminate,  with  the 
heavy  and  ungrounded  charge  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection, 
an  uncorrupt,  independent,  and  reforming  parliament. 

Id.  Relative  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

CRIMP,  V.  \       Ger.  Krumpen ,  Dut.  Krimpen; 

Crimp,  ailj.   V  S(V.  Krimpa  ;  to  cramp  or  crump, 

Cri'.mpi.e.  J  (qv.);  conti-ahere,  arctiire,  coarc- 
tftre. 

To  contract  or  draw  together,  to  confine  tightly 
or  closely,  and  thus  to  wrinkle  ;  and  also  to  crisp, 
or  cause  to  be  crisp.      See  Cramp. 

Lye  has  Ge-crympt,  crimped.      Calamistratus. 

Crimple  or  crumple  is  the  diminutive.  See 
f    Crump. 

Now  the  fowler,  ■warn'd 

By  these  good  omens,  with  swift  early  steps 

Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and  glades. 

Offensive  to  the  birds.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 


CRI 

"  To  let  your  ladyship  into  a  secret,"  said  Mr.  Barneb, 
"  my  brother  Temple,  although  he  is  fond  of  fish,  never  will 
taste  any  thing  that  has  been  cnmp'd  alive  ;  he  insists  upon 
it  that  all  animals  that  are  killed  for  our  use,  ought  to  be 
killed  with  the  least  pain  possible,  and  for  the  same  reason 
he  will  allow  no  eels  at  his  table,  but  such  as  have  not  been 
skinn'd  till  they  were  dead. — Dr.  Moore.  Edward. 

CRI'MSON,  V 

Cp.i'm 

Cici'mso 
called  Carmesinum,  because   made   from  a  w 
which,  in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  is  called  carmen, 
(Kilian.) 

For  God  made  neither  purple  nor  crimson  sheepe,  nor 
taught  to  die  with  the  iuyce  of  hearbs. 

Vices.  Instructioji  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


SON,  V.  ^  Fr.  CramoiKi;  It.  Cremisi ; 
JN,  n.  >  Sp.  Carmesi;  Dut.  Karmeslin ; 
■jN,  adj.    J  Arab.  Kermez.       Commonly 


Than  they  passed  forthe  and  came  to  the  bridge  of  Parys, 
■whiche  was  couered  and  richely  besene ;  the  couerynge  of 
grene  and  crimosyn  full  of  starres,  and  the  stretes  hanged  to 


ladves  churche. 
Ber 


Frois 


nycle,  vol.  ii.c.  157. 


Pardon  me,  Julius  !  heere  ■was't  thou  bay'd,  braue  hart ; 
Heere  did'st  thou  fall ;  and  heere  thy  hunter's  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoyle.  and  crimson'd  in  thy  Lethe. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Casar,  Act  iii,  sc.  1. 
With  his  rude  touch  my  veil  disorder'd  then 

My  face  discovering,  my  delicious  cheek 
Tincied  with  crimson,  faded  soon  again. 

With  such  a  sweetness  as  made  death  seem  meek. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 
And  as  a  crimson  poppie  flower,  surcharged  with  his  seed 
And  vernall  humours  falling  thicke,  declines  his  heavie 

So,  of  one  side,  his  helmet's  weight,  his  fainting  head  did 
bow.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

Mean-while  the  moon 

Full  orb'd,  and  breaking  tlirough  the  scattered  clouds 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson'd  east. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 

Let  us  go  and  let  us  fly, 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share. 
Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

Gray.  The  Fatal  Sisters, 


CRINGE,  f.^ 
Cringe,  h.        >  i 
Cri'nging,  n.  J  1 


CRINGE,  f.^  Demisso  corpore  servilitcr 
dcvenerari,  (  Lye ; )  who  resorts 
to  the  Hebrew.     Skinner  says, 

Perhaps  from  the  Ger.  Kriechen,  to  creep  or 
crawl. 

To  cringe  is  formed  from  Ge  or  ce  (c  hard) 
U'rivg-an,  to  twist,  to  bend.      See  To  Crank. 

To  bend  or  bow  ;  to  do  or  perform  any  act  of 
servile  submission  or  obedience ;  any  fawning, 
flattering  courtesy  or  compliance. 


cnt  from  Engl.md  into  Franc 
■  yet  to  learn  to  cringe  nor  da 
Nor  yet  to  ride  ox  fence. — Coi 


Mir.  Thou  art  not  worth  my  anger,  th'art  a  boy,  a  lump 
o'thy  father's  lightness,  made  of  notliing  but  antick  cloathes 
and  cringes.— Beaum.  %■  Fletch.  Elder  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Hee  is  the  now  court-god  -,  and  well  applyed 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks,  and  cringe. 

B.Jonson.  Srjanus,  Act  I. 

A  small  matter  it  was  which  turn'd  him  [Jehoash]  from 
following  the  ways  of  God,  in  which  he  had  made  so  good  a 
beginning,  he  was  moved  only  by  the  flatteries,  bowings, 
and  cringings  of  his  ■wicked  courtiers  to  him. 

Goodwin.   Works,  voh  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  193. 

The  pope  cringed  (pulled  downe  his  head  to  his  shoulders 
after  the  Italian  fashion,  see  Records,  v.  3.  p.  50)  in  the 
Italian  ■way,  but  said,  he  had  not  time  then  to  hear  those 
papeis.— Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1531. 

For  my  kneeling  down  at  my  entrance,  to  begin  with 
prayer,  and  after  to  proceed  with  reverence,  I  did  but  my 
duty  in  that ;  let  him  scoRjngly  call  it  cringing,  or  ducking, 
or  what  he  please. — Slate  Trials.  Ahp.  Laud,  an.  1644. 
Knowing  how  to  mask  concerted  guile 
With  a  false  cringe  or  undermining  smile  ; 
His  manners  pure,  from  affectation  free, 
And  prudence  shines  through  clear  simplicity. 

Fenton.  To  Thomas  Lombard,  Esq. 
You  can  be  honest ;  but  you  cannot  bow, 
And  cringe,  beneath  a  supercilious  brow . 
You  cannot  fawn  ;  your  stubborn  soul  recoils 
At  baseness ;  and  your  blood  too  highly  boils. 
Philips.  Epistle  from  Holland  to  a  Friend  in  England. 

She  that  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  frienos.  contemns  them  all. 
And  hatea  tlieir  coming.     They  (what  can  they  less  ?) 
Make  just  rejjrisals  :  and  with  cringe  and  shrug. 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 

Coupcr.  Tack,  h.  il. 
418 


CRI 

CRI'NITE,  n.  1      Lat.  Crinitus,  crinis,  a  lock 
Cri'n'et.  )  of  hair,  from  the  Gr.  Kptv-eiv 

cerncrc,  to  separate  ;  from  the  custom  of  separa- 
tinij  the  hair  into  locks.      See  Vossius. 

Crinet.  is  used  by  Gascoigne  for  a  lock  of  hair. 
See  Caudate. 

First  forhir  head,  the  heeres  were  not  of  gold 

But  of  some  other  metal!  farre  more  fine. 
Whereof  cache  crinet  seemed  to  behold. 
Like  glistring  wiers  against  the  sunne  that  shine. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe, 
How  comate,  crinife,  caudate,  stars  are  formed. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xiv.  s.  44. 

CRI'NKLE,  V.   ^       Is  the  dim.  of  Cringe. 
Cri'.nkle,  n.  I        To    wrench,    wring,    or 

Cri'skling,  adj.   /wrinkle;  to  bend,  to  bow,  to 
Cri'nkling,  n.     J  wind. 

And  for  the  house  is  crencled  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  so  queinte  waies  for  to  go. 
For  it  is  shapen  as  the  mase  is  wrought. 
Thereto  haue  I  a  remedy  in  my  thought, 
That  by  a  clewe  of  twine,  as  he  hath  gon 
The  same  way  he  may  returne  anon. ' 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Ariadne. 
Her  face  all  bowsy 
Comely  crinckled 
Wonderously  wrynkled.  Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 

Her  legs  are  two  faint  crinkling  props,  her  feet 
Already  mouldring  haste  their  grave  to  meet. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c. !).  s.  30. 

We  come  next  of  all  vnto  the  Wiuer,  than  the  which  I 

read  of  no  riuer  in  England  that  fetcheth  more  or  halfe  so 

many  windlesses  and  crinklings,  before  it  come  to  the  sea. 

Holinshed.  Disc,  of  Britaine,  c.  15. 

Linless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  lie. 
Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pye  ? 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

It  is  the  crinkles  in  this  glass  making  objects  appear 
double,  and  representing  each  individual  as  two  distinct 
things,  which  produces  that  distinction  urged  by  some  people 
between  human  prescience  and  divine,  as  if  one  might  be 
compatible  with  human  liberty,  though  the  other  were  re- 
pugnant.—5c(7rcA.  Light  of  Xature,  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 


CRI'PPLE,  V.  ^  Dut.  Kr.Tpcl,  fr 
Cri'pple,  n.  >  serpere,  to  creep  ; 
Cri'pple,  adj.    J  bus  pro  pedibus  i 


from  Krepen, 
qui,  mani- 
Ij.    )  bus  pro  pedibus  utens,  humi 
scrpit,   {creeps,)    Skinner.      Written    Crepil  and 
Creeple  in  old  writers. 

To  cause  to  creep;  and  thus, — to  lame ;  to  injure 
or  destroy  the  power  of  motion  ;  to  deprive  of  the 
use  of  the  limbs. 


As  you  see  yourself  so  shamefully  halt,  that  neuer  lame 
cripple  that  lay  impotet  by  the  walles  in  creping  oute  vnto 
a  dole,  halted  half  so  sore.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1126. 

I  counsaile  thus  that  may  thee  best  aduise. 
For  that  myselfe  did  serue  a  cruell  dame ; 
The  blinde  recurde  can  iudge  of  bleared  cies. 
The  creple  healde,  knowes  how  to  heale  the  lame. 

Turberville.  To  his  Friend  T. 

Thou  cold  Sciatica 

Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  Umbos  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  JC.  1. 

He  who  says  that  night  is  night. 
That  cripple  folk  walk  not  upright. 
Believe  him  not,  although  he  swear. 

Drnmmond.  The  Character  of  an  Anti-covenanter,  ^c. 

The  souls  of  women  are  so  small. 
That  some  believe  they've  none  at  all ; 
Or  if  they  have,  like  cripples,  still 
They've  but  one  faculty,  the  will. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thovghl/, 
That  ■svith  their  shoulders  strove  to  squeeze, 
And  rather  save  a  crippled  piece 


1  the  eiulier'i. 

HudiOras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

was  a  slave  and  a  cripple,  poor 
and  the  favourite  of  heaven." 
Johnson.  Ess.  on  Epitaphs. 

A  merrj',  gay,  jocose  companion  boon. 
Round  whom  the  noisy  crowd  incessant  laugh, 
As  to  the  bath  the  crippled  wretcli  is  borne. 

West.  Triumph  of  the  Gout. 

CRI'SIS,  n.     Fr.  Crise ;  It.  Crisi;   Sp.  Crisis; 
Lat.  Crisis;  Gr.  K/jio.t,  from  Kptf-eiy,  to  decide. 


CRI 

to  judge.  Dies  cnfoW;  i.e.  dies  judicialcs,  days 
for  judgment,  for  decision.  (See  in  v.  Critick 
tlic  quotations  from  Pliny. )     And  thus,  crisis— 

Tlie  point,  tlie  moment  or  time  of  decision,  of 
determination. 

I  undc-stand  by  your  last  kind  lines  that  you  were  to  bn 
at  court  as  to  morrow  ;  so  as  I  hope  by  your  next  foot  post 
to  hear  the  crisis  of  that  day. — Reliquics  Jfutloniamc,  p. 574. 

It  is  observed  in  all  those  actions  or  passages,  which  cause 
any  great  and  notable  change,  either  in  the  mind  or  life  of 
man.  tliat  they  do  not  constantly  operate  at  the  same  rate  of 
efficacy,  but  that  there  is  a  certain  crisis,  or  particular 
season,  which  strangely  provokes  and  draws  forth  the  acti- 
vity and  force  of  every  agent,  raising  it  to  effects  much 
greater  and  higher  than  the  common  measure  of  its  actings 
is  observed  to  carry  it  to. — Soiilh,  vol.vi.  Ser.  7. 

First,  I  observe,  that  crisises,  properly  so  called,  do  very 
seldom  happen  in  other  than  fevers,  and  the  like  acute  dis- 
eases, where  according  to  the  common  course  of  things,  the 
malady  is  terminated,  in  no  long  time,  either  by  recovery 
or  death,  or  a  change  into  some  other  disease. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  21 1. 

Fr.    Crespe,     It.    and     Sp. 

Crespo ;    Lat.    Ciispus,    which 

'  Tooke  considers  to  be  from  the 

A.  S.  Cirpsian,  «7'spare,torquere, 

to  twist :— formerly  written  cirps. 

To  twist,  to  curl,  to  wind  about  or  along. 
To  twist,   (sc.)  into  a  state  of  stiffness;    into 
fixed  curls ;  to  curl ;  to  cause  to  be  stiff  or  un- 
bending :  and  thus,  consequentially,  to  bo  frangi- 
ble; brittle. 

Her  hcero  that  was  owndie  [waving]  and  crips 
As  burned  gold  it  shone  to  see. 

Chaucer.  Tlic  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

ITis  crir.pe  lieere  like  ringes  was  yronne. 

And  that  was  yehve,  and  glitered  as  the  Sonne. 

Id.  Tlie  Knighlcs  Tale,  v.  2167. 

Ilis  mane  then  vp  he  liftes  aloft  and  wanton  runnes  his 


Our  Lord  hath  made  bald  the  heads  of  the  daugh! 
Syon.  and  instead  cf  the  ornamet  they  shall  haue  sh: 
for  their  crispe  haire  they  shall  haue  bald  pates. 

I'iics.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i 


CRI'TICK,  aJJ. 
Cki'tick,  n. 

Ctll'TICK,  V. 

CUI'TICAL. 

Clil'TICALLY. 

Ciu'ticise,  v. 
Cri'ticiser. 
Cri'ticis.m. 
Criti'que,  n. 
opinion  upon,  as 


CRI 

Gr.  KpiriKos,  from  Kpiv- 
uv,  to  discern,  to  decide,  to 
judge. 

One  who  is  able  to  dis- 
cern, to  distinguish,  to  de- 
cide, to  judge. 

To  criticise, — to  examine, 

investigate,  or  inquire  into  ; 

to   pass   sentence,   to  give 

■itick  ;  i.  e.  as  one  able  to  dis- 


cern,  to  distinguish,  to  decide,  to  judge. 


CRISP,  V.  ^ 
Cn.sp,  nrlj.  I 
Crispa'tion.  f 
Cri'sped.        J 


shall  never 


But,  some  will  say,  criticks  are  a  kind  of  tinkers ;  that 
make  more  faults  then  they  mend  ordinarily. 

B.  Jotison.  Discoveries. 

And  therefore  I  am  in  good  hope,  that  though  the  musick 
I  have  made  be  but  dull  and  flat,  and  even  downright  plain- 
song,  even  your  curious  and  critical  ears  shall  discover  no 
discord  in  it. — Chilliiipivorlh.  Mel.  of  Prot.  c.  6.  p.  1. 

Then  bee  the  foure  decretorie  or  criticall  dales,  that  give 
the  dome  of  olive  trees,  either  to  good  or  bad :  this  is  the 
southerly  point  of  filthie,  foule  and  glowmie  weather, 
spoken  before. 


Hereii 


Tlie  sign  of  peace  who  first  displays, 

The  olive  wreath  possesses ; 
Th^  lover  with  the  myrtle  sprays 

Adorns  his  crisped  tresses. — Drayton,  Nyrophal  I 

So  are  those  crisped  snaikie  golden  locks 
Which  makes  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  windi 
Sliakcspcare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii 

But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell, 

How  from  that  saphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 

Rimling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold 

With  mazie  error  under  pendant  shades 

R.an  nectar.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 


Huge  columns  on  their  heads 

The  crisped  foliage  of  Acanthus  bore. 

Gloeer.  The  Athenaiil,  h.  ii. 

At  the  awful  sound 

The  terrace  sinks  spontaneous ;  on  the  green 
Broider'd  with  crisped  knots,  the  tensile  yews 
Wither  and  fall. — Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

The  genera!  colours  of  it  are  black  and  brown,  growing  to 
a  tolerable  length  and  very  crisp  and  curly. 

Cook.  Voijage,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

If  the  cakes  at  tea  eat  short  and  crisp  they  were  made  by 
0\\\\a.— Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  16. 

CRITE'RION.  Gr.  Kpirrjpiov,  from  Kpiv-etv, 
to  discern,  to  decide,  to  judge. 

That  by  or  from  which  a  decision  or  judgment 
is  to  be  made. 

Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  so  far  as  there  is  a 
conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But 
what  shall  be  the  criterion  ?  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it 
perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree 
with  things  themselves?— toc/.-c.  Hum.  Undersi.  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Their  fortitude  and  philosophy  I  will  not  dispute,  but  hu- 
mane. I  am  sure  they  are  not ;  for  it  is  the  very  criterion 
of  true  manhood  to  feel  those  impressions  of  sorrow  which 
it  endeavours  to  resist ;  and  to  admit,  not  to  be  above  the 
want  of  consoUjJion.— i/t'/mott.  Pliny,  b.  viii.  Let.  IG. 
VOL.  I. 


whereof 

b.  X' 
let  and  critical  trial  should  be  made  by  publike 
enjoinment :  whereby  determination  might  be  setled  beyond 
debate. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

And  therefore  whatever  we  want  of  either  outward  or 
inward  accomplishments,  secular  or  spiritual  good  successes, 
prosperities  of  kingdoms  or  souls,  would  we  but  look  criti- 
cally into  ourselves,  we  should  go  near  to  find  imputable  to 
the  want  in  us  of  one  or  both  these  ascending  angels. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  408. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  meaning  of  this 
passage,  upon  which  no  charge  of  Pelagianisme  can  be 
fastened  ;  nor  needeth  it  any  spinous  criticisms  for  its  ex- 
plication.— Mede.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  4. 

I  thought  at  first  he  would  have  plaid  the  ignorant  critique 
with  every  thing,  along  as  he  had  gone. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revells. 

In  pnets,  as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Like  a  confident  dunce  at  school,  that  is  highly  pleased 
with  mean  performances  of  his  own ;  but  a  true  modest 
scholar,  who  knows  better  what  he  is  to  do,  and  understands 
the  critical  niceties  of  learning,  is  hardly  satisfied  with  any 
thing  that  he  does.—Stilling/leet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

These  probationers  are  first  appointed  to  preach  practi- 
cally on  a  text  assigned  them ;  next,  critically  upon  another, 
the  sense  of  which  is  controverted,  and  then  a  mixed  ser- 
mon, of  criticism  on  the  text,  and  practical  inferences  from 
it  is  expected  from  them.— Burnet.  Life,  p.  S. 

Nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity  to  criti- 
cise the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

Spectator,  No.  2(12. 
Others  took  upon  them  to  be  pert  criticisers  and  saucy 
correctors  of  the  original  before  them. 

Blackwall.  Sacred  Classicks,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G5. 

The  criticisms  ViKch  I  have  hitherto  published  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish 
any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.— 5/)ecto.'or.  No.  262. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense. 

And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  dilfidence : 

Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know, 

Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  ahv.-iys  so ; 

But  you  with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past, 

And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

We  owe  few  of  the  rules  of  writing  to  th( 
criticks,  who  have  generally  no  other  mei 
having  read  the  works  of  great  authors  with 
have  observed  the  arrangement  of  their  matter,  or  uic 
graces  of  their  expression,  and  then  expected  honour  and 
reverence  for  precepts  which  they  never  could  have  in- 
vented.—iJamiZcr,  No.  158. 

Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  those  who  cultivate 
other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  without  this  critical 
knowledge  succeeded  well  in  their  several  provinces  and  will 
succeed.— .BKr/M.  On  tlie  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical ;  but  then  they  are 
the  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong  and  mighty  nation. 
Id.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

They  soon  after,  with  great  joy,  saw  the  snow  fall  in  large 
flakes  from  the  trees,  a  certain  sign  of  an  approaching  thaw ; 
tliey  now  examined  more  critically  the  state  of  their  in- 
valids.— Cool:.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Critici.^m,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the 
hnbours  of  men  eminent  for  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and 
since  the  revival  of  polite  literature  the  favourite  study  of 
European  scholars,  has  not  yet  attained  the  certainly  and 
stability  of  iciiwce.— Rambler,  No.  158. 
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If  I  have  been  rather  long  upon  this  head,  it  is  because  I 
conceive  this  critique  on  the  Hippolytus  will  let  the  reader, 
at  once,  into  the  true  character  of  Seneca  ;  which,  he  now 
sees,  is  that  of  a  mere  declamatory  moralist. 

Hard.  Holes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

CROAK,  V.       "j       A.  S.  Cracellan,  crocita'-e. 

Croak,  n.  I  to  croke  like  a  crow,  (Som- 

Cro'aking,  n.      jner.)    Fv.Croasser,croaq»er; 

Cno'AKiyG,  adj.  J  It.  Crocitare;  Lat.  CrocAre ; 
Gr.  Kpcof-eiv. 

To  croak  like  a  frog,— Fr.  Croasser  ,-  Lat.  Coa.x- 
are  ,-  Gr.  Koal-eii/.  All  said  to  be  from  the  sound. 
But  see  To  Creak. 

As  the  raven's  croak  is  thought  to  forbode  ill 
luck,  to  croak  is  used  to  denote — 

To  forbode,  to  prognosticate,  ill  luck;  dis- 
contentedly ;  in  a  spirit  of  discontent. 

Thou  donghill  crow,  that  crockest  against  the  raine, 
Home  to  thy  hole,  brag  not  with  Phebe  again. 

Vncertaine  A  actors.  Against  him  that  had  slaundered,  ^-c. 
Ne  let  th'  vnpleasant  quyre  of  frogs  still  croking 
Make  vs  to  wishe  their  choking. 
Let  none  of  these  their  drery  accents  sing, 
Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer  nor  their  eccho  ring. 

Spenser.  Epilhulamiov, 
Till  flocks  of  ravens  them  with  noise  awake, 

Over  the  army  like  a  cloud  that  hung  ; 
Which  greater  haste  euforceth  them  to  make. 

When  with  their  croaking  all  the  country  rung, 
Which  boded  slaughter,  as  the  most  do  say. 

Druylon.  Battle  of  Ayincourl. 
They  [frogs]  let  down  their  nether  lip  somewhat  under  the 
water,  that  they  gargle  witli  their  tongue  levell  to  the  water, 
which  they  received  into  their  throate  :  and  so  while  tlie 
tongue  quivereth  withall  they  make  that  ci  oking  above  said. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  S7. 
Rebels  were  sainted,  foreigners  did  reign. 
Outlaws  return'd,  preferment  did  obtain, 
With  frogs  and  toads,  and  ail  their  croaking  train. 

Dryden.  Taiquin  Sf  Tulla. 

Their  understandings  are  but  little  instructed  when  nil 
their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still  the  croaking 
of  their  own  bellies,  or  the  cries  of  their  children. 

Locke.  On  Humane  Understanding,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

From  night  to  night  she  [Care]  watches  at  his  bed; 
Now,  as  one  mop'd,  still  brooding  o'er  his  head, 
Anon  she  starts,  and  borne  on  raven's  wings. 
Croaks  forth  aloud — "  Sleep  was  not  made  for  kings." 

Churchill.   Gotham,  h.  iii. 


The  notes  of  all  birds  of  a  superior  size,  being  either 
scre.iming,  croaking,  or  chattering,  the  pigeon  kind  ex- 
cepted, whose  slow  plaintive  continued  monotone  has  some- 
thing sweetly  sootliing  in  it.— W.  lb.  The  Missel  Thrush. 

CROCK,  n.   •)      A.S.  Crocca  .■  Dut.  Krwjche : 
CRo'cKERY,n.  f  GewKrug.    Of  uncertain  etymo- 

logy._    Perhaps  so  called  from  its  brittleness  or 

liability  to  crack. 

A  vessel  made  of  clay,  and  dried  by  heat. 

And  when  that  dronken  all  was  in  the  crouke. 

To  bedde  went  the  doughter  right  anon, 

To  bedde  goth  Alein,  and  to  bedde  goth  John. 

Chaucer.  TheMeves  Tale,  V.415G. 
Striue  not  as  doth  a  crock  against  a  wall, 
Deme  first  thyselfe,  that  demest  others  dede  ; 
And  truth  shallthee  deliuer  it  is  no  drede. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  To  (cade  a  Virtuous  and  Honest  Life. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flock, 
And  cluster  thick  vnto  his  leasings  vaine  ; 
Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey  crock. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  e.  2. 
As  she  was  hurrying  him  away,  his  spurs  takes  hold  of 
her  petticoat,  his  whip  throws  down  a  cabinet  of  china :  He 
cries,  what !  are  your  crocks  rotten  1— Tatter,  No.  37. 

I  then  enquired  for  the  person  that  belonged  to  the  petti- 
coat;  and  to  my  great  surprise,  was  directed  to  a  very  beauti- 
ful young  damsel,  with  so  pretty  a  face  and  shape,  that  I  bid 
her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her  upon  a  little 
crock  at  my  left  hand.— /d.   No.  IIG 

As  he  began  to  twist  and  sprawl. 
The  loosen'd  stones  break  from  the  wall ; 
Down  drops  the  rake  upon  the  spot, 
And  after  him  an  earthen  pot ; 
Reeling  he  rose,  and  gaz'd  around. 
And  saw  the  crock  lie  on  the  ground. 

Somervile.  The  Happy  Disappointment. 

CRO'CODILE,  n.     Fr.  Crocodile,   It.  and  Sp 

Crocoddo  ;   hat.  Crocodilus ;   Gr.  KpowoSeiAos,  from 

Kpoieos,    and   SeiAo?,    quia    KpoKov  SeiKia,    crocum 

metuit ;  because  it  fears  or  dislikes  the  crocus  or 
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sofiVon :  whence  the  Egyptians  place  saffron  be- 
fore their  beehives,  to  protect  their  honey  from 
this  animal.  (See  Vossius.)  Pliny  throws  no 
light  upon  this  etymology ;  and  Herodotus  says, 
the  name  of  Crocodile  was  first  imposed  by  the 
lonians,  from  their  resemblance  to  lizards,  (so 
named  by  them,)  which  are  produced  in  the  hedges, 
{Euterpe,  c.  69. )     See  the  example  from  Fuller. 

As  cursed  crocodile  most  cruelly  can  tole 

AVith  truthlesse  teares  unto  his  death  the  silly  pitieng 
soule.— r«cer/.  Auctors.  Louer  dreadding  to  moue. 

The  river  Nilus  nourisheth  the  crocodile;  a  venomous 
creature,  foure  footed,  as  daungerous  upon  water  as  land. 
This  beast  alone,  of  all  other  that  kcepe  the  land,  hath  no 
use  of  a  tongue.  He  only  nioveth  the  upper  jaw  or  man- 
dible, wherewithhe  biteth  hard.— if o/;a«d.  Plinie,  b.viii.  c.2  J. 
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Ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
ver  horse,  the  scalie  crocodile. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


In  a  word,  the  soveraign  power  of  genuine  safTron  is 
plainly  proved  by  the  antipathy  of  the  crocodiles  thereunto, 
for  the  crocodile's  tears  are  never  true,  save  wlien  he  is 
forced  (where  saffron  groweth,  whence  he  hath  the  name  of 
KpoKo-ieiXor,  or  the  saffron-fearer,)  knowing  himself  to  be 
all  poison,  and  it  all  aniidote.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Essex. 

The  alligator  is  a  creature  so  well  known  eveiy  where, 
that  1  should  not  describe  it  were  it  not  to  give  an  .account 
of  the  difference  between  it  and  the  crocodile;  for  they 
resemble  each  other  so  nearly  in  their  shape  and  bulk,  as 
also  in  their  natures,  that  they  are  generally  mistaken  for 
the  same  species.— Dam^/sr.  Voyage,  an.  1676. 

At  Arsinoe  the  crocodile  was  adored  ;  because  having  no 
tongue  it  was  made  in  hieroglyphic  writing  the  symbol  of 
the  divinity,  elsewhere  it  was  liad  in  horror,  as  being  made 
in  the  same  writing  the  symbol  of  Typhon. 

Warburton.  The  Biiine  Legation,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

CRO'CUS.  >      Of  uncertain  origin.     Seethe 
Cro'kers.     )  example  from  Holinshed. 

A  ceitaine  young  gentleman,  called  Crocus,  went  to  plaie 
at  coits  in  the  field  with  Mercurie,  and  being  heedlesse  of 
himselfe,  Mercurie's  coit  happened  by  mishap  to  hit  him  on 
the  head,  whereby  he  receiued  a  wound  that  yer  long  killed 
him  altogither,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  his  friends. 
Finallie,  in  the  place  where  he  bled,  saffron  was  after  found 
to  grow,  wherevpon  the  people  seeing  the  colour  of  the 
chiue  as  it  stood,  (although  I  doubt  not  but  it  grew  there 
long  before,)  adiudged  it  to  come  of  the  blood  of  Crocus,  and 
therefore  they  gaue  it  his  name.— Holiiislied.  England,  c.  8. 
Under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 

Broider'd  the  ground,  more  coloured  then  with  stone. 

Of  costliest  emblem.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

The  crokers  or  saffron-men  do  vse  an  obseruation  a  little 
before  the  comming  vp  of  the  floure,  and  sometime  in  the 
taking  vp  at  Midsummer-tide,  by  opening  the  heads  to 
judge  of  pleutie  and  scarcitie  of  the  commoditie  to  come. 

Jiolinslied.  England,  c.  8. 

C  R  0  FT,  n.  A.  S.  Croft ;  a  little  farm,  a  close 
or  little  field  enclosed,  ( Somner. )  Spelman  (in  v. 
Croftum,)  thinks  from  the  Gr.  KpvirT-fiv,  tegere, 
to  cover,  to  protect ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
other  etymologists.  Minshew  says,  a  croft  is  a 
little  close  joyning  to  a  house,  that  sometimes  is 
used  for  a  hempe-plot,  sometime  for  corwc,  and 
sometime  for  pasture,  as  the  owner  listeth.  It 
seemeth  to  come  of  the  old  English  word  Cren/f, 
signifying /ionrficcrq/i';  because  such  grounds  arc 
for  the  most  part  extraordinarily  dressed  and 
trimmed  by  the  labour  and  skill  of'the  owner. 

For  thei  comen  to  my  croft,  my  corn  to  defoule. 
Piers  Plouhmt 

Thre  hundred  they  do  adde,  all  issued  out  with 


Such  as  Cerites  house  did  kcepe,  or  Mymc 

Phaer.   Virgin.  ^Eneidos,  b 
A  cro/(we  esteem  some  little  plot  of  ground,  and  both 
name  and  the  thing  are  yet  in  ordinary  knowledge. 

Verslegan.  Restilutinn  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  < 

This  have  I  learnt 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'  hilly  cmfts. 

That  brow  this  bottom-glade.  Milton.  Comus. 


le  good 
did  till. 


C  R  O I S  A'D  E ,  or  ^       Fr.  Croisade  ,- 
n.    I  data ; 


,  .It.   Crn- 

Crusa'de,  v.  &  71.    I  data ,-    Sp.  Criizada,    from 
Croisa'do.  f  Lat.  Crux,  a  cross.     "  An 

Cro'isez.  )  expedition  of  Christians  as- 

sembled out  of  divers  countrcys  (by  preachings 
and  the  Pope's  bulls.)  against  the  Turks  and  other 
infidels ;  tearraed  so,  because  every  one  of  them, 
when  he  undertakes  his  journey,  accepts  of,  and 
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wears  on  his  cassock,  or  coat-armour,  the  badge 
I  of  the  cross,"  ( Cotgrave. )  Applied  generally  to — 
j  Any  war,  any  attack,  any  hostility ;  carried 
on  with  religious  zeal.  Fabyan  uses  the  verb  to 
croysey ,- — to  wear  the  badge,  to  serve  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross. 
The  Fryday  folowj-nge  the  feast  of  Penthecost,  in  yt  yere 
j  of  xii.  c.  and  xliii.  and  xxii.  yere  of  the  reygne  of  the  sayd 
!  Lewys,  he,  with  many  of  his  lordes,  departed  from  Parys 
'  vpon  his  iourney  towarde  the  holy  lande;  in  whiche  was 
croi/sed  also  the  Archebisshop  of  Bourges,  &c.  withmany  other 
noble  men  whiche  were  longe  to  reherse. — Fabyan,  an.  1263. 
And  whan  that  Pope  Innocent  the  Sixt,  and  the  colledge 
of  Rome,  sawe  how  they  were  vexed  by  these  cursed  people, 
tliey  were  greatly  abashed,  and  then  ordeyned  a  croyseg, 
ag.iynst  these  yuell  Christen  people,  who  dyde  their  payne 
to  (tibtroy  Christendome,  as  other  bandes  had  done  before 
I  w'out  tytell  of  any  reason. — JBerners.  Frois.  Cron.  c.2m. 
j  This  pope  is  decrepit,  and  the  bell  goeth  for  him.  Take 
'  order,  tliat  when  he  is  dead,  there  be  chosen  a  pope  of  frebh 
years  between  fifty  and  three-score ;  and  see  that  he  take 
I  the  name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope  of  that  name  did  first 
I  institute  the  croisado,  and  as  with  an  holy  trumpet,  did  stir 
up  the  voyage  for  the  Holy  Land.— £acon.  Of  an  Holy  War. 
1  The  croisade  was  not  appointed  by  Pope  Urban  alone,  but 
by  the  council  of  Clermont,  consisting  of  more  than  two 
hundred  bishops  assembled  for  all  the  west ;  and  so  per- 
suaded were  all  persons  of  the  will  of  God  concurring  in  this 
enterprise,  that  it  was  made  the  shout  for  battle. 
j  Jortin.  On  Ecclesiastical  Hislorij. 

After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  to 
Palestine  and  Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject 
1  without  revolving  the  general  consequences  on  the  countries 
that  were  the  scene,  and  on  the  nations  that  were  the  actors, 
of  the  memorable  c;-Hsade5. — Gibbon.  Jioman  Empire,  c.bl. 
The  ecclesiastics  took  up  the  cross  as  well  as  others  ;  but 
it  should  have  been  from  a  different  motive,  namely,  to 
I  instruct  the  croisez,  to  comfort  them,  to  adminster  the  sa- 
I  craments  to  them,  and  not  to  buy  off  their  own  penances. 

Jortin.  On  Ecclesiastical  History. 
I  The  clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  and  weakness  of  the  croises, 
■were  generally  the  purchasers  of  both. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  English  History. 
Reason  her  logic  armour  quit, 
And  proof  to  mild  persuasion  sit ; 
Religion  with  free  thought  dispense, 
And  cease  crusading  against  sense.— Green.  The  Grotto. 
Yet  if,  crusaders  like,  their  zeal  be  rage, 
They  hurt  the  cause  in  which  their  arms  engage  ; 
On  heav'nly  anvils  forge  the  temper'd  steel, 
AVhich  fools  can  brandish,  and  the  wise  may  feel. 

Wliitcliead.  On  Ridicule. 
CRO'ISANT.     Crescent;  so  written  after  the 
French  by  some  of  our  early  writers. 

So  often  as  she  [the  Moone]  is  scene  westward  after  the 
sunne  is  gone  downe,  and  shineth  the  forepart  of  the  night 
onely,  she  is  croisant,  and  in  her  first  quarter. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  32. 

CRO'KED,  n.  Gower  uses  this  word.  See  in 
V.  Chaplet.     And  see  Skinner. 

CRONE,  n.)  Crone,  croane,  croen ;  a  de- 
Cro'ny.  )  crepit,  crafty  old  woman,  says 
Skinner.  Verstegan  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Crone, 
a  ewe.  Others  from  Gr.  Kpo;'os,  Satiu'n,  or  Kpofios, 
lasting.  But  Dr.  Jamieson  leads  us  to  the  true 
etymology.  Croyn,  crone,  crune,  or  croon,  in  Scotch, 
is  a  hollow,  continued  moan,  (or  rather  groan;) 
the  moan  (or  groan)  of  those  who  habitually  utter 
hoo,vy  complaints  under  slight  indisposition :  it  is 
j  also  applied  to  the  hollow  murmuring  sound  with 
'  which  old  witches  (i.  e.  the  croners.)  uttered  their 
incantation ;  also,  to  the  incantation  itself ;  and 
further  (without  doubt)  to  the  incantatrix  herself. 
And  thus  it  appears  to  be  from  the  verb  (Dut. 
Kreunan,)  to  tjroan,  (by  the  common  interchange 
of  c  and  (/. ) 

Cronies  are  those  who  groan  or  grumble  over 
their  grievances  together. 

This  olde  Soudanesse,  this  cursed  crone. 
Hath  with  hire  frendes  don  this  cursed  dede. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4852. 

That  croked  croane,  although  she  be  my  make  ( 

Shee  cloyes  me  with  the  cough,  hir  comfort  is  but  cold, 
She  bids  me  gme  mine  age  for  almes,  wher  first  my  youth 

was  sold.— Gascoigne.  The  Diuorce  of  a  Louer. 
Fresh  herring  plenty,  Michell  brings 
With  fatted  crones,  and  such  old  things. 

Timer.  The  Farmer's  Daily  Diet. 
"  But  sformes"  (thought  Battus)  "haue  their  steps, 

Not  long  the  croen  can  liue. 
Or  if  my  kindness  length  her  life, 
My  kindness  God  forgive."— Worncr.  Albion' i  England. 
«0 
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In  vain  he  sigh'd  and  oft  with  tears  desi^d, 

Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  required. 

But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note, 

The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretch'd  her  throst. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tole. 
The  frugal  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend, 
Still  strives  to  save  the  hallow'd  taper's  end, 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires, 
For  one  putfmore,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays. 
Two-fac'd  Janus,  God  of  time ! 
Be  my  Phcebus,  while  I  rhyme; 
To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 
Bring  our  dame  a  new-year's  gift. 

Swift.  To  Janus  on  New-Year's  Day. 

CROOK,  !•.  ^  Dut.  A'rooA-;  Ger.  iTn/i/c^f; 
Crook,  ji.  I  Fr.  Croc.      The  family  of  this 

Croo'iced,  erf/.  I  word,  says  Wachtor,  is  in 
Croo'kedlv.  I  the  possession  of  the  Swedes, 
Croo'kedness.  I  with  whom  Krohia,  is  to 
Croo'ken,  v.     j  curve,  bow    or  bend, — hrock, 

bowed ;  and  krykia,  a  pastoral  staff,  and  a  staff'  for 

stooping  old  men,  (i.  e.  a  crutch. ) 

To  bend  or  bow,  to  turn  out  of  a  straight  line, 

to  twist,  thwart,  warp  or  writhe  out  of  the  direct 

course.     (,VIet.)  crooked,  is — 

Perverse,  obstinate,  self-willed,  bad-tempered, 

ill-natured. 


It  is  hettir  to  thee  to  cntre  to  lyf  feble  either  crokid,  than 
havynge  tweyne  hondis  or  twey  feet  to  be  sent  into  ever- 
lastynge  fier.-Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  18. 

And  in  hir  walk  this  blinde  man  theymette, 
Croked  and  olde,  with  eyen  fast  yshette. 

Chaucer.  The  Manne  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4980. 

For  er  the  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 
They  weren  in  the  archedeken's  hook. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6900. 


My  felowes  made  to  shore,  and  downe  their  sailes  they  doe 


Nor  wj'U  svffer  this  boke 

By  hooke  ne  by  crooke 

Prynted  for  to  he.—Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Clout. 


If  the  younge  tree  growe  croked,  when  it  is  oulde  a  man 
shall  rather  breake  it  than  straight  it,  and  1  thincke  there  is 
no  one  thing  that  cmkes  youthe  more  than  such  unlawful 
games. — Ascham.  Toxophilus, 

Saint  Augustine  greatly  alloweth  Marcus  Varro,  affirming 
that  religion  is  most  pure  without  images,  arid  sayth  him- 
selfe, images  be  of  more  force  to  crooken  an  unhappy  soule, 
then  to  teach  and  instruct  it. 

Homilies.  The  Second  Part  of  Sermon  against  Idolatry. 

But  the  wickednesse  of  his  wil  and  crokednesse  or  froward- 
nesse  wherewith  bee  sleath  vnrighteously,  to  auege  him  selfe 
&  to  satisfie  his  own  lustes  k  the  cause  why  he  knoweth  not 
the  lawe  of  God  and  consenteth  not  to  it,  whiche  law  should 
have  informed  his  wil,  and  corrected  the  crokednesse  thereof, 
and  haue  taught  him  to  vse  his  will  &  and  his  power  right, 
is  his  blindnesses  fault  onely  and  not  God's. 

Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  301. 

For  the  life  of  the  body  is  full  of  desires,  and  pres.iges  of 
satisfaction  in  obtaining  of  this  or  the  other  external  thing, 
whether  it  be  in  honour,  riches,  or  pleasure;  and  if  they 
shake  off  the  divine  guide  within  them,  they  will  have  it  by 
hook  or  by  crook. — More.  Dtfence  of  Moral  CabOala,  c.  3. 


His  minde  is  peruorse,  cam,  and  crooked,  not  when  it 
bendeth  itselfe  vnto  any  of  these  things,  but  when  it  bendeth 
so,  that  it  swarueth  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
by  excesse  or  defect  from  that  exact  rule  whereby  human 
actions  are  measured — Hooker.  Ser.  Of  the  Nature  of  Prid4. 

On  which  horrid  prise 

Vlisses  first  charg'd ;  whom,  aboue  the  knee 
The  sauage  strooke,  and  rac't  it  crookedly 
Along  the  skin,  yet  neuer  reacht  the  bone. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

My  will  hath  been  used  to  crookedness  and  peevish  moro- 
sity  in  all  vertuous  employments,  but  greedy  and  fierce  la 
the  election  and  prosecution  of  evil  actions  and  designb. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  0.  5.  l.  S 

There  is  but  little  labour  of  the  musclei  required,  only 
enough  for  bowing  or  crooking  the  tail. 

Derham.  Physico-Theotogy,  b.  V.  c.  11.  Not*. 
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And  it  is  reported  of  Plato,  that  being  croolc-shovUered.  his 
scholars,  who  so  much  admired  him.  would  endeavour  to  be 
like  him,  by  bolstering  out  their  garments  on  that  side,  that 
EO  they  might  appear  crooked  too.— Soutli,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  9.       j 

If  I  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  rub  it  over  with  oil,  or  even 
a  fit  kind  of  greese ;  that  which  the  liquor  apparently  does, 
is  only  to  pierce  or  soak  into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  which 
before  did,  by  their  crookedness,  or  upon  some  other  me- 
chanical account,  render  the  paper  opacous. 

Boijle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  312. 

And  in  one  of  the  Snowdon  lakes  is  found  a  variety  of 
trout,  which  is  naturally  deformed,  having  a  strange  crooked- 
ness near  the  tail,  resembling  that  of  the  perch  before 
described.— K-Hnajif.  British  Zoology.  River  Trout  Salmon. 

CROP,)!.  ^       Dut.   Krop,  kroppe ;   Ger. 

Cro'pful.  I  Kropf.     The  crop  or  craw  of 

Cro'psick.  f  a  bird.     See  Craw. 

Cro'psickness.  )  Crop.full,-.v.it\\     a    full 

stomach ;  crop-sick, — sick  at  the  stomach,  sur- 
feited. 


Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Then  lieS  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And  stretcli'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  tire  his  hairy  strength, 
And  crop-full  out  of  door  he  flings, 
Ere  the  tirst  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Milton.  V Allegro,  1.  113. 
This  daughter  that  I  tell  you  of,  is  fall'n 
A  little  crop  sick,  with  the  dangerous  surfeit. 
She  took  of  your  aifection. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Every  visitant  Is  become  a  physician ;  one  that  scarce 
knew  any  but  crop-sickness,  cryeth,  No  such  apothecary's 
•hop  as  the  sack-shop. 

Whitelock.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  120. 
Strange  odds  !  where  crop-sick  drunkards  must  engage 
A  hungry  foe,  and  arm'd  with  sober  rage. 

Drydcn.  Juvenal,  Sat.  15. 

CROP,  V.        \        Dut    Krappeii,      decerperc, 
Crop,  h.  >  abscindere,  pra'strtim  racemos, 

Cro'pping,  n.  J  says    Skinner,    to    ait,    shear, 

mow,  bite,  pluck  off.   And  thus,  crop  is, — 

That  which  is  cut,  sheared,  mown,  bitten  (ript) 

or  plucked  off.     And  thus,  further — 

That  which  rises  or  springs  up  on  the  surface ; 

the  summit,  tip,  or  top.     A.  S.  Croppas,  tops  or 

crops  of  herbs,  the  cares  of  corn,  {  Soinner. ) 

To  crop  is  also  used  for — to  sow  or  plant,  (sc.) 

for  future  cropping. 

These  haven  hete  of  the  Holi  Cost,  as  crop  of  Ires  the 

Sonne.  Piers  Ploiiliman,  p.  308. 

Wo  worth  that  wight  y'  trede  ech  vnder  fote 
And  ye  that  ben  of  beaute  croppe  and  rote 
If  thenvithal  in  you  ue  be  no  louth.— CAa«cer.  Troil.  b.  ii. 
Tho  was  vertue  set  aboue, 
And  vyce  was  put  vnder  foote. 
Now  stante  the  crope  vnder  the  roote. 

Corner.  Con.  A.  Prologue. 
Both  body,  face,  and  hands,  and  temples  twaine,  and  cares 

dispoilde, 
■With  lothly  croppid  nose,  and  shameful  woundes  eche 

where  defoiide.        Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  vi. 
But  marke  what  fruites  dyd  grow  on  such  a  tree 
Wliat  crop  dyd  rise  vpon  so  rashe  sown  seede. 
For  when  1  thought  myself  in  heauen  to  bee, 
la  depth  of  hell  I  drowned  was  indeede. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 
I  found  by  proufe,  there  is  no  kind  of  ground. 
That  yields  a  better  croppe  to  retchless  youth, 
Then  that  same  moulde  where  fetters  serue  for  mucke, 
Aud  wit  stil  woorkes  to  digge  vp  better  lucke. 

Id.   Weedes.   Upon  the  Fruite  oj  Fetters, 
yaiis.  The  fairies  are  hopping 
The  small  flowers  cropping. 
And  with  dew  dropping. 

Skip  through  the  greaves.— Z)ra^?o«,  Nymphal  3. 
Poor  Wight !  behold  his  visage  pale  as  lead, 
His  head  bow'd  to  his  breast,  locks  sadly  rent. 
Like  a  crop'd  rose  that  languishing  doth  fade.  , 

Bruminond.  Flowers  of  Sion. 
For  all  the  common  people  were  so  sore  indebted  to  the 
rich,  that  either  they  ploughed  their  lands,  and  yielded 
them  the  sixth  part  of  their  crop,  (for  which  cause  they  were 
called  Hectemoru  and  servants,)  or  else  they  bonowed 
money  ot  them  at  usury,  upon  gage  of  their  bodies  to  serve 
it  out.— iVor(A.  Plutarch,  p.  71. 

Canute  in  all  haste  falling  back  to  Sandwich,  took  the 
hostages  given  to  his  father,  from  all  parts  of  England,  and 
with  slit  noses,  ears  cropt,  and  hands  chop'd  off,  setting  them 
ashore,  departed  into  Denmark. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 
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'When  rich-hair'd  Ceres  picas'd  to  gine  the  reine 

To  her  affections  :  and  the  grace  did  yeeld 

Of  loue  and  bed  amidst  a  three- cro/i/  field. 

To  her  Jasion.  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  J 
Pleas'd  til  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
Aud  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 
The  fountain,  which  from  Helicon  proceeds, 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds, 
Nor  make  the  crop  of  thorns  and  thistles  grow, 
"Which  envy  or  perverted  nature  sow. 

Waller.   Upon  Roscommon's  Translation  of  Horace. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  we  pray  for 
them  as  such  ;  but  yet  we  plant,  and  we  sow,  and  we  plow, 
for  all  that ;  and  the  hands,  which  are  sometimes  lift  up  in 
prayer,  must  at  other  times  be  put  to  the  plow,  or  the  hus- 
bandman must  e.xpect  no  crop.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

Though  he  cring'd  to  his  deanship  in  very  low  strains, 

To  others  he  boasted  of  knocking  out  brains, 

And  slitting  of  noses,  and  cropping  of  ears. 

While  his  own  ass's  rags  were  more  fit  for  the  shears. 

Swift.  The  Yalioos  Overthrow. 

Shall  fields  be  till'd  with  annual  care, 

And  minds  lie  fallow  ev'ry  year  ? 

O,  since  the  crop  depends  on  you. 

Give  them  the  culture  which  is  due  . 

Hoe  every  weed,  and  dress  the  soil, 

So  harvest  shall  repay  your  toil.— Co//o«.  Pleasure,  Vis.  2. 

CRO'SIER,  n.  Barb.  Lat.  Crocia ;  Fr.  Crosse ,- 
an  episcopal  staff;  from  croix,  a  cross,  of  which  it 
has  the  image  upon  the  top.  It  is  applied  by 
Holinshed  to  the  cross-bearer ;  by  Hackluyt,  to 
certain  stars  called  crossiers  or  cross-starres. 

And  conscience  his  crocer.        Piers  Plouhman,  p.  81. 

And  thus  this  foolish  iest,  I  put  in  dogrell  rime. 
Because  a  crosier  staff  is  best  for  such  a  crooked  time. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers. 

And  in  16  degrees  we  did  rear  the  crossiers,  and  we  might 
haue  reared  them  sooner  if  we  had  looked  for  them.  They 
are  not  right  a  crosse  in  the  moneth  of  November,  by  reason 
that  the  nights  are  short  there.  Neuerthelesse  we  had  the 
sight  of  them  the  29lh  day  of  the  said  moneth  at  night. 

llackhnjf.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  15, 

He  did  imbarre  the  primate  from  hauing  his  crosse  borne 
before  him  within  the  prouince  of  Leinster,  which  was  con- 
trarie  to  the  canon  law,  that  admitteth  the  crosier  to  heare 
the  crosse  before  his  archbishop  in  another  province. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  an.  1311. 
To  gain  by  love,  where  rage  and  slaughtei  fail. 
And  make  the  crosier  o'er  the  sword  prevail. 

Tickell.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

CROSS,  f.  ^  The  noun,  Fr.  Croix ;  It. 
Cross,  n.  Croce ;    Sp.  Cruz.      To   cross, 

Cross,  adj.  (Sp.  Cruzar ;     Fr.  Croiser,)  to 

Cross,  prep.  I  sign  or  mark  with  a  cross ;  to  set 
Cro'ssixg,  «.  (cross-wise;  to  lay  overthwart, 
Cro'slet.  or  one  orecross  another:  also 

Cro'ssly.  to  cut  or  divide  in  form  of  a 

Cro'ssness.  J  cross,  like  X  ;  also  to  caucel  or 
cross  in  writing,  (Cotgrave.) 

To  pass  over,  so  that  the  line  of  passage  may 
form  with  the  line  passed,  the  figure  of,  or  resem- 
bling a  cross  ;  to  move  in  such  direction  in  relation 
to  another  moving  body  ;  and  thus,  to  contravene, 
to  hinder,  to  embarrass,  to  obstruct,  to  impede,  to 
thwart,  to  counteract. 

And  cro.ss,  the  adjective,  (met.)  is  thwarting, 
counteracting,  (sc.)  the  wishes  of  others;  and 
thus,  perverse,  ill-humoured,  ill-tempered,  uncom- 
plying, peevish,  fretful. 

Cross-let,  in  Chaucer,  is  a  crucible  cross-shaped. 
And  see  Crucible. 

Cross  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Robert  due  of  Normandye  the  croys  nome  atfen  ende ; 
And  garked  hym  wyth  othere  to  the  holy  londe  to  wende. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  34C. 

He  hadde  an  holy  dogter  at  Colchestre  in  this  londe, 

That  Seynt  Helene  was  yclepud,  that  tho  holy  croijs  fonde. 
Id.  p.  82. 
Tun  of  the  nayles,  that  war  thorh  Jliesu  fete 
Traced  on  the  croyce,  the  blode  tliei  out  lete, 
&  som  of  the  thornes  that  don  were  on  his  heued 
&  a  fair  pece  that  of  the  croyce  leued. — R.  Brunne,  p.  30. 
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And  he  that  taketh  not  his  crosse  &  foUoweth  me  is  not 
mete  fur  \m.—Bi'ole,  1551.  Matt.  c.  10. 

And  this  Chanon  toke  out  a  crosselet 

Of  his  bosom,  and  shewed  it  to  the  preest. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  !6,JS5 

And  foorth  thei  wenten  in  to  shippe, 

And  erossen  saile,  and  made  hem  yare, 

Anoue  as  thoughe  thei  woldeu  fare. — Gower.  Con.  A.b.i. 


And  in  like  manner  it  is  that  thousands,  while  the  priest 
pattereth  St.  John's  Gospel  in  Latine  ouer  their  heades, 
crosse  themselues  with,  I  trowe  a  legion  of  crosses,  behynde 
I  and  before. —  Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  274. 

All  these  commodities  would  grow  by  following  this  our 
discouery,  without  iniury  done  to  any  Christian  prince,  by 
1  crossing  them  in  any  of  their  vsed  trades,  whereby  they 
I  might  take  any  just  occasion  of  offence. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
And  though  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  Tyrians 
and  Sydonians,  are  much  renowned  in  histories  for  great 
navigatours  r  yet  it  is  thought  by  the  learned,  that  those 
voyages  they  performed,  was  onely  by  coasting  and  not  by 
crossing  the  ocean. — Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  2C8. 

And  so  with  vain  and  superstitious  crossing  of  himself 

[Everard  Digby]  betook  him  to  his  Latin  prayers,  mumbling 

to  himself,  refusing  to  have  any,  but  the  Romish  Catholicks. 

State  Trials.  The  Gunpowder  Plot,  an.  1606. 

But  Joue's  will  euer  all  law  ouercomes  ; 
No  other  God  can  crosse  or  make  it  void. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

Then  farewell  crossing  ioyes,  and  ioyfuU  crosses, 
IMost  bitter  sweets,  and  yet  most  sugar'd  sowers, 

Most  hurtfull  gains,  yet  most  commodious  losses. 
That  made  my  yeares  to  flee  away  like  bowers ; 

And  spent  the  spring-time  of  mine  age  in  vaine, 

Which  now  my  summer  must  redeeme  againe. 

Stirling.  Avrora,  s.  16. 

In  whose  memory,  and  as  monuments  of  her  vertue  and 
his  affection.  King  Edward  caused  Crosses  with  her  statue 
to  be  erected  iu  all  chief  places  where  her  corpse  in  carrying 
to  Westminster  rested ;  as  at  Stamford,  Dunstable,  St. 
Alban's,  Waltham,  Cheapside,  and  lastly  at  the  place  called 
Charing  Cross.— Baker.  Edward  I.  an.  130(5. 

These  crosse  points 

Of  varying  letters,  and  opposing  Consuls, 
Mingling  his  honours,  and  his  punishments, 
Fayuing  now  ill,  now  well,  raising  Sejanus 
And  then  depressing  him,  (as  now  of  late 
In  all  reports  we  have  it)  cannot  be 
Emptie  of  practice  ;  'Tis  Tiberius's  art. 

B.Jonson.  Sejanus,  Activ. 

We  had  little  else  left  us,  to  have  in  a  direct  and  open 
way  recourse  unto,  but  those  exhortations  and  charges 
given  to  Elders  in  the  Epistles  of'the  Apostles,  as  lying  ap- 
parently cross  to  this  way  of  presbyteral  government,  aa 
thwarting  the  rule  of  Christ,  and  directions  of  the  Apostles. 
Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.iii.  p.  179. 

And  also  by  the  law  of  king  Ethelred,  who  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  ordain'd,  that  every  eight  hides 
or  plough-land  through  the  whole  kingdom,  shall  and  a 
raan  with  a  croslet  and  helmet  to  the  naval  expedition. 

Spelman.   0/ Feuds  and  Tenures,  c.  8, 

If  he  have  any  child. 

It  shall  be  crossly  matched  :  the  Gods  themselves 
Shall  sow  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 

Beaum.  ij-  Fletch.  Philaster,  Actii.  so.  1. 

Thus  much  that  the  word  fornication  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  language  of  Christ  understands  it,  for  a  constant 
alienation  and  disaffection  of  mind,  or  for  the  continual 
practice  of  disobedience  and  crossness  from  the  duties  of  love 
and  peace.— JfiV/on.  Tetrachordon. 

To  make  a  good,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous  man,  'tis  fit  he 
should  learn  to  cross  his  appetite,  and  deny  his  inclination 
to  riches,  finery,  or  pleasing  his  palate,  &c.  whenever  his 
reason  advises  tlie  contrary',  and  his  duty  requires  it. 


On  Educatio 
carrj'ing  a  sabre  by  his  side,  a  short  | 


Every  i 
before  him,  and  a  skrewed  gun  hanging  at  his  back  by  a 
leather  belt  that  went  cross  his  shoulder. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple  io  Sir  J.  Temple,  May,  Km. 

The  loxia  or  cross-bill,  whose  bill  is  thick  and  strong, 
with  the  tips  crossing  one  another,  with  great  readiness 
breaks  open  fir-cones,  apples,  and  other  fruit  to  come  at 
tJieir  kernels,  which  are  its  food,  as  if  the  crossing  of  the 
bill  was  for  this  service.— Her/inm.  Phys.-Theol.  b.  iv.  c.  K. 

But  Russel  was  provoked  by  some  letters  and  orders,  that 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  sent  him  from  the  Queen,  which  he 
thought  were  the  efl'ects  of  ignorance  ;  and  upon  that  he  fell 
of  disposition.— Bione/.  Own  Time,  an.  1692. 


■What  improvements  they  have  had  in  their  passage  (as  it 
is  said  some  liquors  are  meliorated  by  crossing  the  sea)  I 
cannot  tell.— BurAc.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


Clio 

He  [Lord  Chatham]  made  aa  administration  so  checkered 
and  speckled  ;  he  put  totjether  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed. 

Burke.  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 

CROTCH,  n.\      A  Crotchet,  for  a  humour  or 
Cro'tchet,  v.    > extravagant  fancy:    from  the 
Cro'tchet,  n.  J  Fr.  Peindre  a  la  crotesque  or 
grotesque  ;   to  paint  in  a  strange,  ridiculous,  rude, 
and  inartificial  manner.     An  elegant  metaphor. 
Skinner  adds,  derived  from  the  art  of  painting ; 
for  absurd  fancies  or  ideas  are  very  similar  to  ab- 
surd and  foolish  forms  of  things.      It  is  more  pro- 
bably the  diminutive  of  crotch  :   Fr.  Crochet,  croc, 
a  hook,  (see  Ckook,)  applied  to— 
Any  short  turn,  sudden  quirk. 
Crotchet  is  applied  by  Dryden  to  the  croohcd 
props  of  a  cottage  ;  f ureas  subiere  coIumniE.     See 
also  the  usage  from  Bovle's  Works. 


There  is  a  tradition  of  a  dilemma,  that  Bishop  Morton  the 
Chancellor  vsed,  to  raise  vp  the  beneuolence  to  higher  rates ; 
and  some  called  it  his  forke,  and  some  his  crotch. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  101. 
As  a  good  harper  stricken  far  in  years, 

Into  whose  cunning  hands  the  gout  doth  fall. 
All  his  old  crotchets  in  his  brain  he  bears, 
But  on  his  harp  plays  ill,  or  not  at  all. 

Davies.  Immortatily  of  the  Soul,  s.  32. 
His  fantacie  still  working 

Finds  out  another  crotchet; 
Then  runs  he  to  the  bishop 
And  rides  upou  his  rotchet. 

Corbet.  All  Answer  to  the  former  Son^. 

Afterward  the  Rodneie  comming  out  of  the  same  quarter 

(but  not  out  of  the  same  shire)  which  runneth  by  Estridino- 

doch.  ACroicheUhtookii. — Jloliiished.  Desc.of  Britaine,  c.  14. 

Drawing  his  breath  as  thick  and  short  as  can 

The  nimblest  crocheting  musician. 

D-niie,  Elegy  1.  Jealovsy. 
Every  device,  every  fancy  of  our  own  (especially  in  matters 
of  religion)  is  straight  of  divine  authority;  and  having  re- 
solved ourselves  the  children  of  God,  every  crotchet  we  fall 
uiton  must  be  necessarily  Theopneust,  and  inspired,  and 
others  accused  for  irreligious,  or  singular,  that  will  not  as 
soon  give  homage  to  it..— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  6C0. 

But,  before  I  leave  the  reader,  I  must  give  him  this  single 
advertisement,  that  the  passages  included  within  the  para- 
theses  or  crocltcls.  as  the  press  styles  them,  that  is,  between 
any  two  such  marks  as  these  [  ]  were  inserted  lung  since 
the  writing  of  these  essays. 

Boyie.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  The  Publisher  to  the  Reader. 

A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies  : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise. 

Dnjden.  Olid.  Met.  Baucis  Sf  Philemon. 
But  airy  whims  and  crotchets  lead 
To  certain  loss,  and  ne'er  succeed  : 
As  folks  though  inly  vex'd  and  teas'd 
Will  oft  seem'satisfy'd  and  pleas'd. 

Wilkie.  The  Ape,  the  Parrot,  and  the  Jackdaw. 

CROUCH,  V.     '\       Skinner   says,   from   the 
Croixh,  n.  I   Fr.    Crochu,    crooked ;    or 

Ceo'l'ched,  adj.     >  Ger.  Kauchen.      It  is  pro- 
Cro'uching,  adj.   I  bablybythecommon change 
Cro'uching,  ?i.     J  of  A  into  cA,  merely — 
To  crook,  to  cower,  to  bend  or  bow  down,  to 
stoop. 


1  cannot  crouch  nor  kneell  to  such  a  wrong ; 

To  worship  them  like  God  on  earth  alone, 

That  are  as  wolves  these  sely  lambes  among. 

Wyat.   The  Courtier's  Life. 

He  will  not  creepe,  nor  crouch  with  fained  face. 

But  walks  vpright  with  comely  stedfast  pace. 

And  vnto  all  doth  yeeld  due  curtesie. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hublierd's  Tale. 

Bid  seem  in  great  disdain  the  bold  affront  to  take 

That  any  petty  hill  upon  the  English  side 

Should  dare,  not  (with  a  crouch)  to  veil  unto  their  pride. 
Drayton.  Poty-Otbion,  s.l2. 

They  knew  not  how  to  hide  their  slavish  approach  to  God's 
behests  by  them  not  understood,  nor  worthily  receiv'd,  but  by 
cloaking  their  servile  croticiiinglo  all  religious  presentments, 
sometimes  lawful,  sometimes  idolatrous,  under  the  name  of 
humility,  and  terming  the  py-bald  frippery,  and  ostentation 
of  ceremonies,— decency. — Mtlion.  Reformation  in  Enyland. 

In  her  hand  she  (the  Genius  of  Monarchy)  held  a  sceptre 
like  tnat  whirh  is  borne  by  the  British  monarchs  :  a  couple 
of  tame  lions  lay  crouchinr/  at  her  iett.—TatUr,  No.  1(31. 


CRO 


■\Ve  were  received  from  the  boat  by  some  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  looks  at  least  gave  us  welcome,  though 
they  were  struck  with  such  awe,  that  the  lirst  who  ap- 
proached us  crouched  so  low  that  he  almost  crept  upon  his 
hands  and  knees.— Cooi.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

The  cause  of  treason  never  was  confin'd 

To  deeds  of  open  war ;  but  still  adopts 

The  stab  o[  crouching  murder. 

Smollet.  The  Regicide,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

CROUCH.  To  crouch,  in  Chaucer,  is  to  sign 
with  the  cross,  (Tyrwhitt.)  Hence  Crutched  or 
Crossed  Friars.     See  the  example  from  Pennant. 

And  sayd  his  orisons,  as  is  vsage, 

And  crouched  hem,  and  bade  God  shuld  hem  blesse. 

And  made  all  siker  ynow  with  holinesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9582. 


.  3479. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  portion  of  the  walls,  stood  the 
house  of  the  Crutched  or  Crossed  Friars,  or  Fralres  sancta; 
Crucis.  The  order  was  instituted,  or  at  least  reformed, 
about  the  year  1169,  by  Gerard,  Prior  of  St.  Mary  de  Morello, 
at  Bologna. — Pennant.  London,  p.  347. 

CROUP,  n.    Croupe,  crouper  or  crupper.   "  Fr. 
Croupe ;  the  top  or  knop  of  a  bill ;  also  the  rump 
or  crupper  piece,"  (Cotgrave.)     See  Crop. 
This 


A  male  tweifold  on  his  croper  lay. 

It  seemed  that  he  caried  litel  array, 

Al  light  for  sommer  rode  this  worthy  man. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  t.  16,034. 
Him  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  smote. 
And  ouer  bore  beyond  his  crouper  quight, 
And  after  him  another  knight,  that  bote 
Sir  Brianor,  so  sore,  that  none  him  life  behote. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
But  now  it  brake  and  both  gaue  stroke*  so  sound. 
As  made  both  horses  cruppers  kisse  the  ground. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xlvi.  s.  100. 
Elder  Lo.    Thou  hast  but  one,    and  that's  in  thy  left 
crupper,  that  makes  thee  hobble  so. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
But  Ralpho  (who  had  now  begun 
T'  adventure  resurrection. 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs  with  sprained  crup.) — Hudihras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

CROUSE.  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  is  brisk,  lively, 
bold,  apparently  brave.  He  considers  the  word 
to  have  descended  from  Dut.  Kroes;  Ger.  Kraus  ,• 
Sw.  G.  Krus,  hrusig,  signifying — Crisp,  curled, 
frizzled.  The  primary  allusion,  he  adds,  seems  to 
be  to  a  cock,  who  is  said  to  be  crouse,  when  he 
bristles  up  his  feathers,  so  as  to  make  them  appear 
as  if  curled.  The  A.  S.  Ge-hreos-an,  irruere,  to 
rush  on,  seems  to  present  a  more  simple  etymology 
by  the  common  process  of  corruption — Ge-  or  ce- 
reose,  creos,  crose,  or  crouse. 

And  now  of  late  Duke  Humphry's  old  allies, 
■\Vliich  banish'd  Elenor's  base  accomplices, 
Attending  their  revenge,  grow  wond'rouse  crouse, 
And  threaten  death  and  vengeance  to  our  house. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroical  Epistles. 

CROW,  r.     "V       k.^.Crawan;  Gev.  Kraehen. 

Crow,  n.         VGalli  more  eantare,    and  this, 

Cro'wing,  7?.  J  parum  detorto  sensu,  from  the 
noun — in  A.  S.  Crawe ;  Dut.  Kraye ;  Ger.  Krae, 
a  crow,  (  Skinner. )     All  formed  from  the  sound. 

The  noun  is  applied  to  the  sound,  and  to  the 
bird. 

To  crow,  is  to  utter  the  sound ;  to  make  the 
noise,  (sc.)  of  a  cock,  in  triumph  or  defiance: 
and  thus,  consequentially — 

To  triumph  over,  to  vaunt,  to  brag  or  boast 
over,  to  insult. 

Crowsfeet  is  applied  to  the  wrinkles  of  age  be- 
tween the  cheek-bone  and  the  eyes. 

"Vor  he  vel  of  is  palefrey,  &  brec  is  fot  hi  cas. 
So  suart  so  eni  crowe  amorwe  is  fot  was. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  490. 
Ihcsus  seide  to  hjTn  treuli  I  seyde  to  thee,  for  in  this  nyght 
bifore  the  cok  crowe  thries  thou  Shalt  denie  me. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  26. 
Jesus  sayde  vnto  hym :  verelye  I  saye  vnto  thee,  that  this 
same  night  before  the  cocke  crowe,  thou  shalt  denye  me 
I  ihiise.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow, 
j      So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 
I  Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  2669. 


CRO 

The  king's  foole  is  wont  to  cry  loud 

Wha  yi  he  thinketh  a  woman  bereth  her  hie 

So  long  mote  ye  line,  and  all  proud 
Til  crowes-fete  grow  vnder  your  eie 
And  send  you  then  a  mirrour  in  to  prie. 

Chaucer.   Troilus,Y>.^ 

There  is  no  cocke  to  crowe  (Xsie.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

There  were  deuised  certelne  instrumentes  wherewyth 
they  myght  pull  downe  the  workes  y'  their  enemyes  made, 
called  Ilarpagons,  and  also  crowcs  of  iron  called  Corvi. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  54. 

If  one  of  them  happen  to  be  conqueror,  presently  upon 
victorie  hee  crowelh.  and  himselfe  soundeth  the  triumph. 
Hee  that  is  beaten,  makes  no  words,  nor  croweth  at  all,  but 
liideth  his  head  in  iiUnce.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  21. 

I  saw  myselfe  a  crow  belonging  to  a  certaine  knight  of 
Rome,  who  brought  him  out  of  the  realnie  of  Grenado  in 
Spayne,  which  was  a  very  strange  and  admirable  bird,  not 
onely  for  the  exceeding  black  colour  of  his  feathers,  but  also 
for  that  he  could  pronounce  and  expresse  so  perfectly  many 
words  and  sentences  together,  and  learned  still  new  lessons 
every  day  more  than  other.— /d.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  43. 

This  good  champion  [St.  Peter]  of  our  Saviour,  as  a  lyon 
that  is  reported  to  be  daunted  with  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  is 
stricken  out  of  countenance  and  quite  amazed  with  the 
voyce  of  a  silly  damsel.— //a/es.  Rem.  Ser.  St.  Peter's  Fall. 

We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 

Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  his  feather'd  flock. 

Dryden.  The  Epithalamium  of  Helen  ^  Meneiaus. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.-where  the  ghost  vanishes  upon 
the  cock's  crowinji,  he  lakes  occasion  to  mention  its  cowing 
all  hours  of  the  night  about  Christmas  time,  and  to  insinuate 
a  kind  of  religious  veneration  for  that  season. 

Taller,  No.  111. 

Shrill  crows  the  cock,  the  dogs  give  dismal  yell ; 

And  with  the  whirlwind's  roar  full  conies  the  swell. 

Mickle.  Almada  Hill. 

CROWD,  V.   ~\      "  A.  S.  Cruth  .■  turba  confer 
Crowd,  n.  >  tissima.     A  crowd,  a  prease  or 

Cro'wding,  n.  J  throng  of  people,"  (Somner.) 
Dut.  Kruyden,  to  thrust. 

To  thrust  or  press  together,  to  flock  or  sw-arra 
together. 

Croud,  in  the  second  quotation  from  Chaucer, 
is  explained  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, — to  shove  together. 
But  Skinner  translates  the  line  ; — qui  diurno  simo 
perpetuo  Citharam  pu?sffs.  See  Crowd,  following. 
A  crowd,  is  a  collection,  a  many  of  persons,  close 
or  pressed  together.  See  Crew. 
But  in  the  same  ship  as  he  hire  fond, 

Hire  and  hire  yonge  sone,  and  all  hire  gere 
He  shulde  put.  and  croude  hire  fro  the  lond 
And  charge  hire,  that  she  never  eft  come  there. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  C22I. 
O  firste  moving  cruel  firmament, 
■With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay, 
And  hurtlest  all  from  est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thy  crouding  set  the  heven  in  swiche  array 
At  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  viage, 
That  cruel  Mars  hath  slain  this  marriage.— W.  Ih.  v.  4710. 
Who  will,  and  dare  retche  forthe  his  hande, 
and  man  the  throughe  the  croude. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epist.  to  Mumitius. 
There  sees  his  crowded  wharfs,  and  people-pest'rcd  shores, 
His  bosom  over-spread  with  shoals  of  labouring  oars. 

Drayton.  Poty-Otbion,  s.  17. 

As  a  wave  follows  a  wave,  we  shall  find  instances  of  folly 

croud  in  upon  us. — Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c  10.  s.  7. 

So  in  Judaea,  where  a  crowd  of  people  would  have  been 
very  troublesome  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  we  are  told.  That 
they  brought  their  sick  to  Jesus  to  be  healed,  when  the  smi 
was  set.— Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  b.  v.  c,  2. 

They  also  pass'd  a  declaration  against  the  crowding  of 
soldiers  and  others  at  the  doors  of  both  houses. 

Whitelock.  Memorial!,  an.  11-17. 

What  is  aman's  whole  life  but  the  inconsiderable  measure 
of  a  span  ?  and  yet  the  vast  business  of  eternity  is  crouded 
into  this  poor  compass. — South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  15. 

But  he  did  rise  after  three  days,  according  to  his  predic- 
tion, and  conversed  upon  earth  with  his  followers  for  forty 


hundred 


Ser.  6. 


It  would  not  have  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  have 
rowded  together  so  many  allusions  to  time  and  place,  and 
0  other  little  occurrences,  which  nothing  besides  the  pre- 
ence  of  the  objects  could  suggest. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  6, 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp. 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himself, 
To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  friendship. 
And  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  i.  BO.  4. 


CRO 
CROWD,  V.  ^       Spelman  says— CroWrr.      Fi-  | 
Crowd,  ?i.        >  dicula     Britanniea.        Cambris  | 
Cno'wnER.      J  hodie   a  croud.        Numquid   a  | 

fdibus    Hispan.     Cuerda    vel    Grsec.    KporaKi^w, 

strepo,  plaudo.      Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S.  Cruth, 

;i  crowd  or  multitude,  (q.d.)  a  crowd  of  fiddlers. 

See   Crowd,    ante,    the     second    example    from 

Chaucer. 
But  his  eldre  son  was  in  the  feeld,  and  when  he  cam,  and 

neighede  to  the  hous  he  herde  a  symfonye  and  a  croudc. 

IViclif.  Luke,  c.  15. 
/       Gnnlh.   Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  on;  let  no  man  lay  a 

block  in  your  way.     Crowd  on,  I  say. 
£mn.  Stay  tlie  crowd  awhile;  let's  know  the  reason  of 

this  jollity.— iVassinjsr.  The  Old  Law,  Act  V.  so.  1. 


That  keep  theii 

As  fiddlers  do  their  crowds  and  bases. — Hudiliras,  pt.ii.  c.2. 

I  never  heard  (says  the  accomplished  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney) 
the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet  is  it  but 
sung  by  some  blind  crowdcr,  ivith  no  rougher  voice  than 
rude  stile  •  A-hich  being  so  evill  apparalled  in  tlie  dust  and 
cobweb  of  that  uncivill  age,  what  would  it  worke  trimmed 
in  the  glorious  eloquence  of  Pindare. 

Riiion.  Historical  Essay  on  National  Song. 

CROWN,  u.  ^  Dut.  Jw-oone  ,•  Ger.  A'ron,- 
Crown,  n.  I  YwCouronne  ;    It.  and  Sp.  Co- 

Cro'wner.  \rona;  hai.  Corona.  A  crown; 
Cro'wnet.  I  in  various  old  authors  written 
Cro'wning,  n.  I  corone,  or,  as  in  R.  Brunne, 
Cro'wnless.    J  infra,  corottn.    (Sec  Coronal.) 

Applied  as  well  to — • 

That  which  is  placed  upon  or  surrounds  the 

head,  as  to  the  head  itself;  the  top  of  the  head, 

the  top  or  summit  of  any  thing. 

As  croicn  is  a  mark,  sign  or  badge  of  rank  and 

dignity,  it  is  used  (met.)  for — 

Dignity,  honour,    glory,  ornament,  perfection, 

completion,  consummation. 

To  crown, — to  put  on,  or  cover  with,  a  cro'cn; 

(sc. )  in  token  of  honour  or  dignity ;    and  thus, 

consequentially,  to  honour,  to  dignify,  to  adorn, 

to  bestow  a  prize  or  reward ;    to  accomplish,  to 

perfect,  to  complete. 

Crownet, — see  Coronet. 

Some  of  ys  conselers  hyni  gonne  thus  hi  se, 

That  he  schulde  nyme  ys  neuev.',  that  hatte  Conan, 

And  crowne  hym  kyng  of  tills  lond.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  89, 


The  duke  wrote  to  the  kyng,  in  luf  withouten  loth, 
Bisout  him  ouer  alle  thing,  that  he  wild  hold  his  oth, 
&  gelde  him  the  coroun  of  Inglond  ilke  adele. 

For  he  that  fightitli  in  a  battel  schal  not  be  crowned  but 
be  fighte  lawfuUi.— ICic;;/.  2  Epist.  of  Tymothy,  c.  2. 

And  though  a  ma  striue  for  a  mastery,  yet  is  he  not 
crowned,  except  he  stryue  lawfully. — Bible,  1551.  Id. 

Be  thou  feithful  to  the  deeth,  and  I  schal  gyue  to  thee  a 
crowne  oilyi.—  WicliJ.  Apocalips,  c.2. 
And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon, 
He  toke  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon, 
"With  laurer  crouned  as  a  conquerour. 

Chaucer.  The  Knirjhlrs  Tale,  v.  1029. 
I  that  in  Dauides  seate  sit  crowned,  and  rejoice. 
That  with  my  septer  rule  the  Jewes  and  teach  them  with 

my  voyce. 
Have  searchid  long  to  know  all  things  vnder  the  soune. 
To  see  how  in  this  mortal  lyef  a  surely  might  he  wonne. 

Surrey.  Ecclcsiasles,  c.  1. 
Yea  though  he  gaine  and  cram  his  purse  with  crouncs, 

And  herewith  scape  the  foemen's  force  in  fielde. 

He  nought  foreseeth  that  treasons  dwell  in  towns, 

Ne  what  mishappes  his  yll  got  goods  may  veeld. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fniilcs  of  Warre. 
Disdaine  him  not :  for  shal  I  tel  you  what  ? 
Such  clime  to  heauen,  before  the  shauen  crowjics. 
But  how  ?  forsooth,  with  true  humilytie. 

Id.  The  Steele  Glas. 

We  haue  been  so  inured  with  the  like  &  so  manie,  that 

such  wilie  practices  cannot  be  to  vs  inuisible,  though  this 

cr:'u>ne-shorne  generation  thinke  themselves  to  danse  in  3 

net. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  132. 

Himself  with  garland  freshe,  and  crowns/ greene  ofoliue 

bandes, 
Aduancing  stood  in  ship.— PA«er.  Virgill.  JEneidos,  b.v. 
I  likewise  must  have  power  to  crown  my  works  with 

wished  end ; 
Because  I  am  a  Deitie,  and  did  from  thence  descend, 
Whence  thou  thyself.— CAtJ/iman,  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 


CRU 


All  lik't  his  speech,  and  on  their  hands,  the  herald's  water  : 

The  youths  crownd  cups  of  sacred  wine,  to  all  distributed. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

O  thou  mother  of  delights,  I 

Crowner  of  all  happy  nights, 
Star  of  dear  content,  and  pleasure. 
Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasure. 
Accept  this  sacrifice  we  bring.  i 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Mad  Lover,  Act  v.  sc.  1.  I 

Mean  while  (whose  aetiue  life  had  lawd) 

Bid  John  of  Gaunt  decease : 
So  to  the  banisht  duke  his  sonne 

Fiue  cronels  did  increase. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  28. 

Sometimes  a  lovely  boy  in  Bian's  shape. 
With  air  that  gilds  the  water  as  it  glides, 
Crownets  of  pearl  about  his  naked  arms 
And  in  his  sportful  hands  an  olive-tree. 
Shall  bathe  him  in  a  spring. 

Marlow.  Edw.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Secondly,  our  popish  parliaments,  peirs  and  prelates,  have 
oft  translated  the  crown  from  the  right  heirs,  and  setled  it 
on  others,  who  had  no  lawful  right  or  title  to  it,  electing  and 
acknowledging  them  for  their  onely  soveraigne  lords,  in 
which  actions  the  popish  prelates  and  clergy  were  commonly 
the  ringleaders  :  witnesse  their  electing  and  crowning  of 
Edward  who  was  Illegitimate,  and  putting  by  Etherald  the 
right  heire  after  Edgar's  decease.  Anno  075. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyally  of  Papists,  pt.  i.  p.  9. 

Our  excellent  Edgar  for  increase  of  his  benefits  towards 
the  isle,  join'd  with  preservation  of  his  crown-duties,  con- 
verted the  tribute  of  the  Welch  into  three  hundred  wolves  a 
yeare.— 5eWen.  Itlust.  of  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9. 

The  king,  well  perceiuing,  how  vnable  he  should  be 
eyther  to  recouer  those  his  trans-marine  dominions,  or 
almost  to  maintaine  his  owne  royall  estate  at  home,  if  such, 
as  by  the  vniulynes  of  former  times  hauing  gotten  possession 
of  crown-lands,  might  still  with-hold  them,  resolued  to 
resume  ih&m.— Speed.  Hen.  III.  b.  ix.  c.  9.  s.  16.  an.  1224. 

To  whom,  from  her,  the  crowne-right  of 
Lancastrians  did  accrewe. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vii.  c.  34. 

Whom  God  has  placed  upon  the  throne,  shall  any  human 
power  presume  to  drag  to  the  bar  ?  or  shall  royal  heads  be 
crowned  and  annoynted  only  to  prepare  them  to  be  sacrificed 
upon  a  scaffold? — South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

From  hence  he  does  that  antique  pile  behold, 
Wliere  royal  heads  receive  the  sacred  gold  : 
It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  ashes  keep. 
There  made  like  Gods,  like  mortals  there  they  sleep. 

Waller.  On  St.  James's  Park. 


eternally  will  be  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  silver, 
under  what  stamp  or  denomination  soever. 

Locke.  Considerations  of  the  lowering  of  Interest,  S;c. 

And  orders  ten  porters  to  bring  the  dull  reams 
On  the  death  of  good  Ch.arles,  and  crowning  of  .Tames. 
Stepney.  On  burning  the  Dulie  of  Monmouth's  Picture,  16S,->. 

Whence  dwells  such  syren  music  in  a  word. 
Or  sounds  not  Brutus  noble  as  my  lord  ? 
Though  crownets,  Pult'ney,  blazoii  on  thy  plate. 
Adds  the  base  mark  one  scruple  to  it.=i  weight  ? 

P.  miitehead.  Honour. 
The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  [Rome]  stands, 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe  ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  witlier'd  hands. 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago. 

Ld.  Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  4.  s.  79. 

CRU'CIATE,  V.  \       Fr.  Cruder;  It.  Cruciarc; 

Ceu'ciate,  adj.      \  Lat.  Cruciare,  atum.^. 

Crucia'tion.  [       To    torture,    to    inflict 

Crl'cial,  adj.  J  severe  or  excessive  pains  ; 
as  if  transfixed  upon  a  cross,  (qv. ) 

Crucial, — crossing,  transverse. 

I  perceyue  thy  manyfolde  tribulacyons,  how  thou  art  out- 
wardlye  afflicted  by  continuall  persecution  of  enemies,  and 
inwardly  cruciated  in  conscience  to  behold  the  danable 
errours,  frowardnes,  blindnes,  and  vtter  contempte  of  God's 
truetli,  which  reygneth  in  the  wycked.— Ba/c.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Thei  shal  be  smyten  downe  with  swerde  and  fyre,  and 
some  cruciatedm  captiuitie.— /oi/e.  Expos,  of  Dan.  c.  11. 

Immediately  I  was  so  cruciate,  that  I  desired,  &  in  all 
that  I  mouglit  nrouoked  deth  to  take  me. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Thus  thinking  like  a  foole  with  myselfe,  whie  God  of  his 
goodnesse  would  suifer  his  children  and  seruants  so  vehe- 
mentlye  to  be  cruciated  and  afflicted. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  The  ten  first  Persecutions,  p.  90. 

Since  we  know  we  have  to  do  with  a  God  that  delights 
more  in  the  prosperity  of  his  saints,  than  in  the  cruciation, 
and  howling  of  his  enemies. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Soul's  Farewell  to  Earth,  s.  7. 


CRU 

Whoever  has  seen  the  practice  of  the  crucial  incision 
must  be  sensible  of  the  false  reasoning  used  in  its  favout;. 
Sharpe.  Surgery. 

CRU'CIBLE,  n.  Bar.  Lat.  Crncihulum ; _  It, 
Crusolo ;  "  Fr.  Croisel ,-  a  cruit,  crucible  or  little 
pot,  such  as  goldsmiths  melt  their  gold  in,"  ( Cot- 
grave.  )  So  called  from  being  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  or  from  having  a  cross  impressed-  upon 
it.  See  Crucibnlum,  in  Du  Cange.  Chaucer  uses 
Crosslct,  (qv. )  and  see  the  quotation  ivcm.  Golden 
Boke. 

The  emperour  had  bore  before  hym,  a  brennynge  brande  : 
The  consuUe  an  axe  of  arraes.  the  priestis  haue  in  maner 
of  a  coyfe ;  the  senatours  a  tongue  in  maner  of  a  crusible  on 
their  armes. — Golden  Boke,  c.  2. 

So  it  is  in  the  chrj'sfal  powdered,  and  so  it  is  also  before; 
for  if  it  be  made  hot  in  a  crusible,  and  presently  projected 
upon  water,  it  will  grow  dim.— .Broii're.  Fulg.  Err.  b.  ii.  c.  !• 

Some  that  deal  much  in  the  fusion  of  metals  inform  me, 
that  the  melting  of  a  great  part  of  a  crucible  into  glass  is  no 
great  wonder  in  their  furnaces.— JJoi/^e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 


The  mines  that  lay  long  forming  under  ground. 

In  their  dark  cells  immur'd :  but  now  full  ripe 

And  pure  as  silver  from  the  crucible, 

That  twice  has  stood  the  torture  of  the  fire 

And  inquisition  of  the  forge.  Blair.  Grave. 

CRU'CIFY,  u,  ^  Fr.  Crucifier ;  It.  Crocifiy- 
Cru'cifier.  I  gere ;   Sp.  Crucifaar  j    Lat. 

Crl'cifix.  I   Crucifigure. 

Crl'cifi'xion.  >  To  fix  upon  a  cross ;  and 
Cru'ciform,  adj.  (  thus,  generall)',  to  torment 
Cru'cifying,  n.  I  or  torture  ;  to  afflict  with 
Cruci'gerous.      J  severe,  with  excessive  pains, 

with  agony,  with  anguish. 
But  whanne  the  bisshopis  and  mynystris  hadden  seien 

hym,  thei  crieden  and  seiden,  crucifie,  crucijie  him.     Pilat 

seith  to  hem,  take  ghe  hym  and  crucifie  ghe,  for  I  fynde  no 

cause  in  him. — Wicl/f.  Jon,  c.  19. 

■V\Tien  the  hye  preestes  and  ministers  saw  him.  they  cryed 

sayinge  i  crucifye  him,  crucifye  him.     Pilat  sayd  vnto  the, 

take  ye  hym  and  crucifye  hym :  for  I  find  no  cause  in  him. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thou  must  be  meke  and  patient,  and  let  euery  ma  goe 
oner  thee,  and  tread  thee  vnder  foote  and  do  thee  wrong: 
and  yet  loue  them,  and  pray  for  them,  as  Christ  did  for  his 
crucifiers.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  210. 

Howe  be  it,  we  nede  not  much  to  maruayl  though  Tindall, 
a-ad  Luther,  and  frere  Huskin,  and  theyr  felowes,  sette  litle 
by  the  signe  of  the  crosse  made  by  a  man's  hande  in  y«  ayre, 
sith  we  see  that  thev  sette  so  little  by  an  ymage  of  the 
crucifi.ve,  and  also  by  Chrystes  holy  cross  itselfe  whereof 
Luther  wrj'teth  that  if  he  had  all  the  pieces,  he  would  cast 
them  all  there  as  neuer  siine  should  shyne  vpon  them. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  398. 

Other  prayers  he  can  allow  for  the  world,  the  veriest  in- 
carnate devils  in  it,  the  very  crKciyfers,- Father,  forgive 
them :  but  this  prayer  for  perseverance,  for  keeping,  is  only 
for  the  believers  theie.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  530.  . 

Then  to  her  wofnll  seruants  did 

She  passe  a  kind  adew ;  • 
And  kissing  oft  her  crucifix, 

Ynto  the  block  she  drew  [Mary  of  Scotland.] 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  x.  c.  55. 

For  to  hang  a  man,  as  in  our  northern  countries  is  meant 
and  done ;  is  to  hang  him,  sub  ligno,  and  not  super  ligno, 
whereas  the  Hebrew  expresseth  it  to  be  done,  super  ligno, 
that  is,  by  crucifixion.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

By  these,  I  saj-,  and  many  other  arguments,  'tis  plain  that 

the  Gentiles  had  their  part  and  guilt  in  the  crucifying  of 

Christ,  and  so  by  slaying  the  Son,  as  it  is  in  the  parable, 

provoked  and  deserved  the  implacable  revenge  of  the  Father. 

Hammo7id.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  647. 

The  crucigerons  ensigne  carried  this  figure,  not  trans- 
versely or  rectangularly  intersected,  but  in  a  decussation, 
after  the  form  of  an  Andrian  or  Burgundian  cross  which 
answereth  this  description.  Whereby  the  way  we  shall  de- 
cline the  old  theme,  so  traced  by  antiquity  of  crosses  and 
crucifixion. — Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  1. 


Tlie  sight  of  Christ  in  glory,  with  his  saints,  will,  in  an 
inexpressible  manner,  torment  the  crucifiers  of  the  one  and 
the  persecutors  of  the  others ;  as  it  will  shew  them  the 
hopes  and  wi.shes  of  their  adversaries  all  granted  to  the  full, 
and  all  their  ov,n  " desires"  and  designs  for  ever  at  an  end. 
Bp.  Home.  Commentary  on  Ps.  112, 

The  E.irl  of  Kent  observing  that  in  her  devotions  she 
made  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  could  not  forbear  re- 
proving her  for  her  attachment  to  the  popish  trumpery  as  he 
termed  it..— Hume.  Hist,  of  England.  Elizabeth,  an.  1587. , 
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CRUD.     See  Curd. 


■\  Fr  Criid ;  It.  and  Sp.  Crudo ; 

I  Lat.  Crudus ;  (adhuc  in  cruore,) 

,  f  from    crmr,    gore,    i.  e.    blood, 

J  cooled,     congealed,    from     Gr. 


CRUDE. 

Cru'delv. 

CRf'DENESS. 

Crii'dity. 
Kpvos  ;   Kpi/cpos,  cold. 

Raw,  in  a  raw  state,  undressed,  unprepared, 
unfinished,  indigested ;  austere,  harsh,  unripe,  im- 
mature. ^ 

Wyne  is  not  to  be  forboden,  for  vnto  wytie  vneth  any 
thynire  raav  be  compared  that  so  well  dygesteth  crude 
humours.— '5ir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  ofHelth,  b.  iv. 


Crudilie  is  a  vycious  concoction  of  thynges  receyued,  they 
not  beinge  holly  or  perfitely  altered.— /d.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Whereby  he  [Virgil]  would  insinuate  that  there  is  an 
igneous,  luminous,  or  jethereal  vehicle  alwaies  intimately 
adhering  to  the  soul,  though  it  be  much  slaked  or  damped 
with  the  gross  and  crude  moisture  of  the  body  during  this 
earthly  peregrination. 

Mure.   Bcf.  of  PMlos.  Cabbala,  App.  c.  7. 


This  is  to  be  done  not  crudely,  by  returning  to  them  as 
they  are,  submitting  our  necks  to  our  former  yoke,  but  by 
taking  away  at  once  the  division,  and  the  causes  of  it,  on 
which  side  soever. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  47. 

They  are  opprest  with  this  very  learning,  as  a  stomach 
with  crudities,  and  thereby  fall  many  times  ei?  cTf,o<povi  na, 
Karatiootai,  into  vertigoes  and  catarrhes. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  650. 

Now  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost. 

But  tam'd  with  fire  or  mellow'd  by  the  frost. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Met.  b.  xv. 

We  niav  say,  wisdom  and  power  in  God  are  absolutely 
necessary,'  because  God  himself  is  absolutely  necessary : 
but  we  canuot  crudely  sav,  the  curing  in  men  their  aversion 
to  the  true  religion,  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  because  it  is  not 
abbolutely  necessary  that  man  should  be  saved. 

Locke.  A  Third  Letter  of  Toleration. 

No  architect  took  greater  care  than  he  [Vanburgh]  that 
his  work  should  not  appear  crude  and  hard  :  that  is,  that  it 
did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the  ground  without  expecta- 
tion or  preparation.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dis.  13. 

The  strong-built  pedant  who  both  night  and  day 

Feeds  on  the  coarsest  fare  the  scliools  bestow. 

And  crudely  fattens  at  gross  Burman's  stall ; 

O'erwhelm'd  with  phlegm  lies  in  a  dropiiy  drown'd. 

Or  sinks  in  lethargy  before  his  time. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iv. 

May  we  not  ask  such  pretacers,  if  what  they  allege  be 

true,  what  has  the  world  to  do  with  them  and  their  crudities. 

Harris.  Hermes,  Prsf. 

CRUDE'HT Y.     Lat.  Crudelitas;  cruelty,  (qv.) 

By  yonr  workes  we  iudge  you  and  your  zeale  to  righteous- 

nes,  &  not  by  your  sophisticall  suttle  reasons,  with  which  ye 

would  claw  our  eares,  bleare  our  eyes,  &  beguile  our  wittes, 

luetous  crudclitie  for  the  zeale  of 


to  take  your  tyrannous  couetoua 
x\gbleousnes.—  Ty>idalt.  Workes,  p.  1S5. 

CRU'EL.arfy.  ^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Crac?;   It.  Cru- 

Cru'elly.  \dele;  hat.  Crudelis,  from  crudus ; 

Cru'elness.       I  and  Crudus,  from  cruoc,  gore. 

Citu'ELTY.         J   See  Crude. 

Blood  -  thirsty,  eager  or  desirous  for  blood ; 
bloody-minded;  hard-hearted,  savage,  barba- 
rous, inhuman,  unrelenting. 

That  in  tyme  of  warre  as  a  lomb  ys  bothe  meke  &  mylde, 

And  in  tyme  of  pes  as  a  lyon  bothe  cruel  and  wylde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  57. 

Alas  (quod  he)  the  day  that  I  was  bore  ! 

How  longe,  Juno,  thurgli  thy  crueltee 

Wilt  thou  werreien  Thebes  the  citee. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1545. 

That  other  Nabuzardan  hight 

Whiche  of  his  crueltee  behight 

Tlie  temple  to  distroie  and  waste  ; 

And  so  he  did  in  all  haste.  Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

By  reason  therof,  there  is  nother  Englysshe  nor  Frenche, 

nor  robl)er8,  nor  reyuers,  yt  dothe  them  any  hurte  to  the 

value  of  one  peny  :  and  so  his  countre  is  in  sauegarde  and 

iusticetruelykepte ;  for  in  doyngof  iuslyce  he  ia  right  cruell. 

Serners.  Froissart.  C ronycle,  yol.ii.  c.2i. 

Then  fall  thei  to  railing  and  reprouing  the  justice  of  God 
and  sai  that  himself  he  wrought  their  euil  workes,  and 
wrongfully  punished  them,  and  cruetlye  treated  them  to 
wretchednes. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  375. 
And  you  with  her,  of  cruelnesse, 

Did  set  youi-  foote  upon  my  neoke, 
Me,  and  my  welfare  to  oppresse. 

Wyat.  The  Louer  complainelh  Himselfe  Forsaken, 


Ye  fathers  abuse  not  your  authoritie  upon  your  children, 
nor  provoke  them  so  with  cruellies,  that  they  dispayre. 

Udal.  Coioss.  c.  3. 

An.  1320  there  was  a  sect  of  whippers  in  Germany,  that  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tor- 
tured themselves.— Bur/on.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  655. 

Soone  as  the  knight  she  there  by  her  did  spy. 

Standing  with  empty  hands  all  weaponlesse, 
With  fresh  assault  vpon  him  she  did  file. 
And  gan  renew  her  former  cruelnesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

About  three  hundred  persons  were  condemned  to  the 

galleys  and  treated  most  cruelly  in  them,  upon  no  other 

pretence,  but  because  they  would  not  change  their  religion, 

and  had  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  out  of  France. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1707. 

Tills  man  [Jefferies]  who  wantoned  in  cruelty,  had  already 

given  a  specimen  of  his  character  in  many  trials  where  he 

presided  ;  and  he  now  set  out  with  a  savage  joy,  as  to  a  full 

harvest  of  death  and  destruction. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England.  James  II.  an.  1685. 

CRU'ENTATE,  adj.  Lat.  Cruentatus,  past 
part,  of  cruentare ,-  from  cruor,  gore. 

Gory,  bloody. 

Passing  from  the  eruenlaie  cloth  or  weapon  to  the  wound, 
and  being  incorporated  with  the  particles  of  the  salve  Lthey] 
carry  them  in  their  embraces  to  the  affected  part. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  21. 

CRUISE,  y.^        Skinner   says,   to   cruise   up 
Cruise,  71.        '.and  down,  hue  illuc  discwrsarc, 
Cru'iser.         I  cursum  obliquare.     To  cross  up 
Cru'ising,  n.  )  and  down. 
To  pass  and  repass,  to  rove  or  wander. 

He  feigned  a  compliance  with  some  of  his  men,  who  were 
bent  upon  going  a  cruise  to  Manilla,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  take  some  favourable  opportunity  of  quitting  the 
privateer  trade.— Dampicr.  Voyages,  an.  1686. 

In  all  my  crursings  among  the  privateers,  I  took  notice  of 

the  risings  of  the  tides ;  because  by  knowing  it,  I  always 

knew  where  we  might  best  hale  ashore  and  clean  our  ships. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. 

About  the  same  time  thirty  frigates  were  appointed  to  be 
built,  as  well  to  increase  the  'fleet,  as  to  secure  the  trade  of 
the  nation  by  cruising.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

Thy  thoughts  are  vagabonds ;  all  outward-bound 

Mid  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure : 

If  gain'd,  dear  bought;  and  better  rniss'd  than  gain'd. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

Your  sentence,  sweet  or  bitter,  soft  or  sore. 
Floats  his  frail  bark,  or  runs  it  bump  ashore, 
Ye  wits  above,  restrain  your  awful  thunder : 
In  his  first  cruise,  'twere  pity  he  should  founder. 

Smollett.  Epilogue  to  the  Reprisal. 
While  at  the  bow  the  watch  Arion  keeps. 
To  shun  what  cruisers  wander  o'er  the  deeps. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 

CRU'ISE,  n.  >      Ger.  Krur;  ;   Fr.  Crtiche. 
Cru'et.  )      An   earthen  pot  or  pitcher. 

See  Crock. 

You  thinke  it  to  be  one  of  the  chiefeste  pointes  of  godlines 
to  wash  your  handes,  your  cuppes,  your  crnccs,  and  to  ob- 
serve manye  other  lyke  thynges.— f^dai.  Mark,  c.  7. 
No  brawler  in  his  familie 
nor  angry  for  a  crewse 
Breakings,  no  crafte  of  man,  or  place 
could  him  in  ought  abuse. 

Brant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Julius  Floras. 
And  Daiiid  toke  the  speare  and  the  crewse  of  water  that 
were  at  Saul's  head,  &  they  gat  the  away,  and  no  man  saw 
or  wist  it  or  awoke.— Bible.  I  Samuel,  c.  26. 

There  were  ready  to  be  borne  at  festiuall  tymes,  basyns 
and  sencers,  gospellers,  creweles,  holy  water  vessels,  &.C.— 
Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  12. 


AVhile  pepper- 1 

His  hours  of  study  clos'd  at  last, 
And  finish'd  his  concise  repast. 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replac'd  his  book 
Within  its  customary  nook. 

Coiitpcr.  The  Moralizer  Corrected. 

CRUM,  t).      ^       "A.  S.  Crymmun;    friarc,  in 
Crum,  71.  \  micas  frangere,   to  crumme,   or 

Cru'mble,  u.   /"crumble.    Kiliano.    Kruymelen" 
Cku'mmy.        )   (Somner. )     Hut.  Kruyme. 
A  small  part  or  portion  ;  a  little  bit ;  that  part, 

(sc.  of  bread)  which  separates  into  crums;  which 

crumbles. 

Bere  hem  none  crotnes.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  143. 


And  teht  »eide.  yhialord,  forwhelpis  eten  of  the  cnmmei 
that  fallen  down  fro  the  boord  of  her  lordis. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  IS. 

She  aunswered  and  sayde :  truth  Lorde,  neuerthelesse  ths 
dogges  eate  of  the  cntmtnes,  which  fall  frome  their  master's 
taWe.— Bible.  1551.  lb. 

Thinke  on  the  woman  Cananee,  that  saide 

That  whelpes  eten  som  of  the  cromrs  alle 

That  from  her  lordes  table  been  yfalle. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15,528. 

For  he,  whiche  had  his  full  pauuche 

Of  all  lustes  at  borde, 

Ne  deigneth  not  to  speake  a  word, 

Onliche  a  cromme  for  to  yeue, 

Wherof  this  poure  might  leue 

Upon  the  yefte  of  his  almesse. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Nay  God  forbede,  that  in  the  frendshyppe  of  Gysippus  and 

Titus  shoulde  happen  any  suspition ;  or  that  any  fantasye 

shulde  perce  my  hedde,  wherby  that  honourable  loue  be- 

twene  vs  shulde  be  the  mountenaunce  of  SLcrumme,  peryshed. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Govertwvr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  the  vally  is  a  great  slimy 
ground,  and  so  rotten,  that  it  is  not  able  to  bear  a  man,  but 
being  trodden  on,  crummeth  like  white  lime,  ani  turneth  to 
dust  under  his  feet.— J\'or(A.  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

Thither  came  a  she-wolf  and  gave  them  suck,  and  certain 
birds  that  brought  little  crums  and  put  them  in  their 
mouthes,  until  a  swine-heard  perceiving  them,  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  sight,  did  boldly  go  to  the  children  aud  took  them 
away  with  him.— 7rf.  lb.  p.  16. 

Thank  God  I  have  pass'd  the  bnmt  of  it,  and  am  re- 
covering and  pecking  up  my  crums  apace. 

Howell,  b.  i.  a.  2.  Let.  I. 

Which  things,  the  most  part  of  our  old  martyrs  rattier 

then  they  would  doe,  or  once  kneel  or  offer  up  one  crumbe 

of  incence  before  an  image,   sulfered   most  crewell   and 

terrible  deaths,  as  the  histories  of  them  at  large  do  declare. 

Homilies.  Against  Perill  of  Idolatry,  pt.  iii. 

The  whiter  that  salt  is,  the  more  brittle  it  is,  asd  readier 

to  crumble  and  fall  to  foyxier.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  8. 

■ The  once. 

The  libbard,  and  the  tyger,  as  the  moale 
Rising,  the  crumbl'd  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

In  these  last  three  weeks,  I  have  almost  forgot  what  my 
teeth  were  made  for ;  last  night,  good  Mrs.  Bibber  here  took 
pity  on  me,  and  crumm'd  me  a  mess  of  gruel,  with  the 
children,  and  1  popt  and  popt  my  spoon  three  or  four  times 
to  mj  mouth,  before  I  could  find  the  way  to't. 

Dryden.  The  Wild  Gallant,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas's  command. 
And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  hand, 
The  clods  grow  warm,  and  crumble  where  he  sowfi. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  Iii. 
When  I've  my  master's  leave  to  stand 
Cooing  upon  his  friendly  hand ; 
When  I  can  be  profusely  fed 
With  crumbs  of  his  ambrosial  bread. 

Cunningham.  Anacreon.  The  Dole. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone. 

Lord  Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 

CUU'MENALL.  Lat.  Criimena,  a  purse  ; — 
dicta  ereditur  airo  rov  Kpijuav,  that  is,  pendere,  to 
hang ;  because  it  hung  or  depended  from  the  arm 
or  neck,  (Vossius. ) 

A  purse,  bag,  satchell. 

The  fat  oxe  that  woont  ligge  in  the  stall. 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  her  crumenall. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  Sept. 
Thus  cram  they  their  wide-gaping  crumenall: 
But  now  to  Ida  hill  me  lists  my  feet  recall. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  b.  i.  s.  19. 

CRUMP,  ori/'.  ^       A. S.  Crumb,  crump:    Ger. 
Crump,  n.  >  Krumm ;   Dut.  Krom,  crooked. 

Cri'mpue.         J   See  Cramp,  and  Crimp. 
Crumple, — a  diminutive  oi  crump. 
To  crook  or  bend  into  small  creases  or  folds ; 
to  wrinkle. 

My  flcshe  is  clothed  wyth  worraes,  fylthynesse  and  dust ; 
my  skine  is  wythercd,  and  crompled  together. 

Bible,  1551.  Job,  c.7. 
Crump,  [is  said]  of  some  defect  of  body,  as  having  some 
member  crooked  or  withered. 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  9. 

Aym,  We  doubt  the  cause  and  will  not  disparage  you  so 
much  as  to  take  your  lordshii)'s  quarrel  in  hand.  Plague  on 
him,  how  he  has  crumpled  our  bands. 

Massinger.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Activ.  sc.  I. 

It  [aqxta-vital  keepeth  the  sinues  from  shrinking,  the 
veins  from  crumpling,  the  bones  from  aking,  and  the  mar- 
;  row  from  ioikxns.—Holinshed.  Ireland,  c.  2. 


CRU 

Vlysses  reviletli  not  Thersites  with  these  termes  :  Thou 
halting  and  lame  squire,  thou  bald  pate,  thou  art  camell- 
backt,  or  crumii-shouldered ;  but  rather  reproacheth  him 
with  his  vain  babbling  and  undiscreet  language. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  39. 

She  found  his  eyes  full  in  the  indolent,  with  his  lips 
crumnled  up  in  the  posture  of  one  whistling. 

Tatler,  No.  145. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing 
his  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled 
it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle  that 
oould  be  made  in  it.—Spectator,  No.  MO. 

CRUSA'DE.     See  Croisade. 

CRUSH.  t>.  "\       Fr.Ecraser,  from  Goth.  Hris- 

Crush,  n.        \ yan,  ga-hris-yan ;  A.S.Ge-risan, 

Cru'shing.    J  contundere,  conterere,  coUidere. 

To  press  or  squeeze  into  a  mass,  so  as  to  dis- 
solve the  pre-established  continuity  of  the  parts. 

To  press  or  beat  down,  to  subdue,  over-power; 
to  get  the  better  of,  or  mastery  over. 

And  a  great  part  of  them  were  crusht  against  the  rocks, 
and  those  other  that  landed,  being  very  many  in  number, 
were,  notwithstanding,  broken,  slaine,  and  taken,  and  so 
sent  from  village  to  village,  coupled  in  halters,  to  be  shipped 
into  England.— ifoc/r/«3/«.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  170. 
She  at  my  state  with  her  proud  homes  did  push, 
In  hope  my  fame  being  yet  but  yong  to  crush. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  573. 

Lizards  that  have  hanged  up  a  long  time  a  drying,  with 
their  mouths  downward,  if  they  bee  punned  with  salt,  serve 
to  heale  the  eares  that  have  caught  some  hurt  either  by 
bruise,  crush,  or  stripe.— ifoHand.  Plinie,  1).  xxix.  c.  6. 

Piteous  amends,  unless 

Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe 
Satan,  who  in  the  serpent  hath  contriv'd 
Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revenge  indeed.— MiZ/os.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
Besides  the  regaining  of  many  places  possess'd  by  the 
Ulyrians,  the  crushing  of  all  those  kings  his  neighbours,  &c. 
Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  e.  2.  s.  9. 

My  maister  is  the  great  richCapuIet,  and  if  you  be  not  of 
the  house  of  Montague's,  I  pray  come  and  crush  a  cup  of 
vtUK.— Shakespeare.  Romeo  |-  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Scaliger,  Exercit.  186,  relates,  that  in  Gascony,  his  country, 
there  are  spiders  of  that  virulency,  that  if  a  man  treads  upon 
them  to  cru!.h  them,  the  poison  will  pass  through  the  very 
soles  of  his  %hoss.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.iii.  p.  CC2. 

As,  for  instance,  he  [Omai]  told  them  that  our  country 
had  ships  as  large  as  their  island ;  and  on  board  which  were 
instruments  of  war,  (describing  our  guns)  of  such  dimen- 
sions, that  several  people  might  set  within  them  ;  and  that 
one  of  them  was  sufficient  to  crush  the  whole  island  at  one 
shot.— Cou*.  Voyages,  vol.  V.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


CRUST,  i'. 

Crust,  n. 

Crusta'ceous. 

Crusta'tion. 

Crl'sty. 

Cru'stilv. 

Cru'stiness,  adj. 


Fr.  Crouste;  It.  Crosta ; 
Lat.  Crustiim,  avo  tou  icpvos, 
hoc  est,  afrigore,  from  cold, 
■  or  frost.  Crusta,  (in  Virg. 
Gear.  iii.  360,)  is  the  ice, 
or  the  surface  of  the  water 
congealed,  hardened  by 
frost.     Crust  is  applied  to — 

Any  hardened  surface,  coat,  or  case.     And — 
To  crust, — to  cover  with,  or  draw  over,  any 
hard  surface,  coat  or  case. 

Howe  Shalt  thou  please  him,  when  thou  lackest  thy 
painting?  except  thou  wilt  neuer  wash  out  the  crust,  but 
goe  so  with  a  crust  of  paynting  to  bedde,  and  so  rise,  and  be 
60  within  and  abroade  among  folks. 

rives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.i.  c.9. 

Seekanauk,  a  kinde  of  crusty  shel-fish,  which  is  good 
meat,  about  a  foot  in  bredth,  hauing  a  crusty  taile,  many 
legges  like  a  crab,  and  her  eyes  in  her  back.  They  are  found 
in  shallowes  of  waters,  and  sometime  on  the  shore, 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

Our  mere-learn'd  me  ;  and  modem  wise 

Taste  not  poor  poesies  ingenuities. 

Being  crusted  with  their  couetous  leprosies. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Battaile  of  Frogs,  ffC.  Ep.  Ded. 

I  have  been  since  with  all  your  friends  and  tenants, 
the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  charged  them, 

of  mouldy  bread  would  keep  him  from 


Though 

Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him. 

Massinger.  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 
Wasps  and  hornets  will  fly  about,  and  use  their  wings, ; 
good  part  of  an  houre  after  they  have  lost  their  heads 
which  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  residence  of  their  soul  ii 
them  still,  and  the  intirenessof  the  animal  spirits  not  easil' 
evaporating  through  their  crusiaceous  bodies. 

ilore.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  1 1 


CRV 


They  rub 'the  frozen  parts  with  snow,  or  else  cast  the  whole 
body  into  water,  by  which  means  the  whole  body  is  crusted 
over  with  ice.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 

Pretending,  that  the  face  of  nature  may  be  now  quite 
changed  from  what  it  was;  and  that  formerly  the  whole 
collection  of  waters  might  be  an  orbicular  abyss,  arched  over 
with  an  exterior  crust  or  shell  of  earth,  and  that  the  break- 
ing and  fall  of  this  crust  might  naturally  make  a  deluge. 

Bentlcy,  Ser.  3. 

The  7th  of  December  I  put  some  very  strong  French 
brandy  into  a  China  cup,  such  as  they  drink  coffee  out  of, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  air  :  in  three  hours  time  it  was  turned 
into  a  crusty  ice  all  about  the  sides  of  the  cup,  as  if  some 
cold  blast  had  forced  it  abroad.— Joi/te.  (Corts, vol. ii.p.715. 

The  food  of  the  cod  is  either  small  fish,  worms,  crusia- 
ceous animals,  such  as  crabs,  large  whelks,  &c.  and  their 
digestion  is  so  powerful,  as  to  dissolve  the  greatest  part  of 
the  shells  they  swallow. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.    The  Common  Cod-fish. 


CRUTCH,  n.  )      A.  S.  Cricce ;    Ger.  Krucke. 
Crutch,  v.       )  See  Crook. 
A  staff  for  crowcldng,  crooking,  or  stooping  old 
men ;    (sc.)  to  support  or  uphold  them. 

For  age  with  stealing  steps, 

Hath  clawed  me  with  his  crowch, 
And  lusty  life  away  she  leapes, 

As  there  had  been  none  such. 

Vneerlaine  Auctors.  Thassault  of  Cupide,  %c. 

Coris.  Ill  news,  madam. 
Are  swallow-wing'd,  but  what's  good  walks  on  crutches. 
Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


Dryden.  Absalom  ^  Achitophel. 
Full  in  the  entrance  of  the  dreadfull  doors. 
Old  age  half  vanish'd  to  a  ghost  deplores  : 
Propp'd  on  his  crutch,  he  drags  with  many  a  groan 
The  load  of  life,  yet  dreads  to  lay  it  down. 

Broome.  On  Benlh. 
Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  size, 
One  leg  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies  ; 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  .iwkward  pace, 
Secure  of  nothing— but  to  lose  the  race. 

Cowpcr.  Progress  of  Errour. 

CRY,  r.      ^        Fr.    Crier;    It.    Gridare ;    Sp. 

Cry,  n.  I    Gridar  ,-      Dut.    Kriiten  ;     Ger. 

Cry'ing,  Ji.   \- Krrechen,  schreien  ;  A.S.  Grcct-an, 

Cry'er,  or    I  OT  grced-an ;  Goth.  Greit-an.  Greit 

Cri'er.  )  is  still  a  common  Scotch  word. 
See  Jamieson. 

The  Goth.  Greit-an,  is  used  about  a  dozen  times 
in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels,  and  is  always 
rendered _/?ere,  deplorare.      See  Lye. 

The  primary  application  may  have  been  to  the 
noise,  or  sound  of  one  weeping,  lamenting,  be- 
wailing, deploring ;  then  to  any  noise  or  sound  of 
distress  ;  to  any  sudden  and  loud  expression  of 
passion ;  of  surprise,  of  fear  or  terror ;  of  joy  or 
gladness,  blame  or  praise,  complaint  or  congratu- 
lation ;  to  any  loud  call  to  gain  or  keep  attention ; 
any  acclamation,  or  exclamation,  or  declamation, 
or  proclamation. 

To  cry, — to  utter  the  sounds  of  lamentation  or 
distress  ;  to  call  out,  speak  out,  loudly,  noisily, 
clamorously,  importunately ;  to  shout,  to  ex- 
claim, to  proclaim,  to  declaim  ;  to  declaim  against, 
to  decry. 

Cry,  the  noun,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
crycra,  collectively;  in  Shakespeare,  "  Ye  common 
cry  of  curs  ;"  and  in  Milton,  "A  cry  of  hell-hounds 
barked." 


Whan  this  was  set  &  stabled,  &  pes  cried  on  hii, 
Henry  the  gong  kyng  gede  to  Normundie. 

S.  Brunne, 


And  Jhesus  criynge  with  a  gret 


CRY 

And  Jesus  cryed  with  a  greate  voyce  and  sayde :  Fathef, 
vnto  thy  handes  I  commende  my  spirite.  And  when  lie 
thus  hadsayde,  hegauevp  the  goost.— £i6/e,  1551.i,«c,  c.23. 

Wiilcs  the  housbonde  taried,  all  thei  nappiden  and  slepten ; 
but  at  midnight  a  cry  was  maad :  lo  the  spouse  comilh,  go 
ye  out  to  meete  with  him.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  25. 

AVhile  the  brydegrome  taryed,  all  slomhred  and  slepte. 
And  euen  at  midnight,  there  was  a  crye  made  :  behold  the 
bridegrome  commeth,  go  out  agaynste  hym. — Bible,\55l.  lb. 

And  God  schal  wipe  aweie  ech  teer  fro  the  ighen  of  hem, 
and  decth  schal  no  more  be  neithermournyngneither  cri?/H^ 
neither  sorewe  schal  be  oner,  which  thingis  (irste  wenten 
awei.— fCjc/J/.  Apocalips,  c.  21. 

And  God  shal  wipe  away  al  teares  fro  their  eyes.  And 
there  shal  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorow,  neither  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  anye  more  payne,  for  the  olde  thynges 
are  gone.— £16(1;,  1551.  lb. 

He  scyde  1  am  the  vols  of  a  crier  in  the  desert,  dresse  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  Isaye  the  profete  seide. 

Wiclif  Jon,  c.  I. 

He  sayde  :  I  am  the  voyce  of  a  criar  in  ye  wyldemes, 
make  strayghte  the  waye  of  the  Lorde,  as  sayde  the  prophet 
E&aias.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  swiche  a  crie  and  swiche  a  wo  they  make, 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living. 
That  ever  herd  swiche  another  waimenting. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  902. 
His  eyes  red  sparding  as  the  fire  glow 
His  nose  frounced  full  kirked  stood 
He  came  criaiid  as  he  were  wood.— /i/.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

WTierefore  her  father  promised  by  crye  that  noble  young 
men  should  meate  at  Peverell's  place  in  the  Peke,  and  he 
that  provid  hymself  yn  feates  of  armes  should  have  Mellet 
his  doughter,  with  the  Castel  of  Whitington. 

Leland.   Thinges  excerpted,  SfC.  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

Serv.  Are  you  the  gentleman  ?  cry  you  mercie,  sir :  T  was 
required  by  a  gentleman  i'  the  citie  as  I  rode  out  at  this  end 
0'  the  towne,  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  sir. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  all  his  host  had  standing  in  their  lookes. 

The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come. 

Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urg'd  on 

As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. — Id.  Catiline,  Act  v. 

Thenfast'ningropes.dragthem  [statues]  along  the  streets, 
Crying  in  scorne,  this,  this  was  that  rich  head 
Was  crown'd  with  garlands  and  with  odours,  this 
That  was  in  Rome  so  reverenced.  -I,L  Sejaniis.  Act  v. 

That,  when  the  sodaiiie  thaw  comes  we  may  break 
Upon  'hem  like  a  deluge,  bearing  down 
H.ilfe  Rome  before  us,  and  invade  the  rest 


Id.  Catiline,  Acti. 

Good  folk  for  gold  or  hire 

But  help  me  to  a  cryer ; 

For  my  poor  heart  is  run  astray 

After  two  eyes,  that  pass'd  this  way. 

Drayton.   Odes.  The  Cryer. 

Far  am  I  from  disparaging  the  gift  of  voluntary  and  ex- 
temporary prayer,  or  crying  down  the  use  of  it. 

Sharp.   Works,  vol.  lY.  Ser.  5. 

Not  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise, 

Of  one  distrcss'd,  and  ma.stiff's  mingled  cries; 

And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood. 

And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought  their  food. 

Dryden.  Theodore  S;  Honoria. 

The  person  and  office  of  this  cryer  in  the  wilderness  was 
there  more  exactly  described,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
sacred  yci\\xme.—Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon. 

With  all  the  mob  of  women  of  the  town  ; 

The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  hallj 

And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

From  the  beginning,  and  even  whilst  the  French  gave  the 

blows,  and  we  hardly  opposed  the  vis  inertia  to  their  efforts, 

from  that  day  to  this  hour,  like  importunate  guinea-fowls 

crying  one  note  day  and  night,  they  have  called  for  peace. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

And  accordingly,  tlicy,  the  most  turbulent  of  mankind, 
who  never  make  a  scruple  to  shake  the  tranquillity  of  their 
country  to  its  center,  raise  a  continual  cry  for  peace  with 
France.— W.  lb. 

So  among  the  Romans,  when  in  a  cause  all  the  pleaders 
had  spoken,  the  cryer  used  to  proclaim  dixcrunt,  i.e.  they 
have  done  speaking. — Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

C^y'ptiIk  1       ^'-   KP"TT-e,..,   to  hide, 

p     ,  I  to  conceal,  to  cover.     See 

Cr^'pto'-graphy.     hl^„r?^^«°"    ^■•''■"     '^^ 
Cry'pto-graphal. 


Homilies. 


Jhe.sus  criynge  with  a  gret  vols  seide,  ladir  into  thl         Loe,  unto  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  space  of  above 

hondis  I  bitake  my  spyrit,  and  he  seyinge  thes  thingis  gaf     three  bund*'"''  ^"^■^^'^^  ^ft,>r-  .,„..  c. .:„„.-  rhr^ot    v^-hon  ihn 
up  the  gost.— ;f'ic/i/.  Luk,  c.  23.  CI 
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.,„,..   ^. ,.,...  when  — 
pure,  and  indeed  golden,  Chris- 


CRY'STAL,  n. 
Cry'stal,  adj. 
Cry'stalline,  n. 
Cut'stalline,  adj. 
Crv'stallize. 
Crystalliza'tion. 
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tians  had  but  low  pooie  conventicles,  and  simple  oratoi-ies, 
yea  caves  under  the  ground,  called  cri/ptie,  where  they  for 
feare  of  persecution  assembled  secretly  together. 

Homilies.  Sermon  against  Idolatri/,  pt.  iii. 

Tlio  students  of  nature,  conscious  of  her  more  cri/plick 
ways  of  working,  resolve  many  strange  effects  into  the  near 
efficiency  of  second  causes. — Gtanvill.  Apology. 

All  Scriptures  are  either  manifest,  or  cryptical  and  ob- 
scure; matters  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation, 
are  expresst  in  the  first  of  these ;  other  truths,  whether  his- 
torical, doctrinal,  or  practical,  may  be  sometimes  involved 
in  doubtful  diflBcult  expressions. 

Wilkins.  The  Gift  of  Preaching,  s.  2. 

Could  we  have  any  light  why  the  stellary  part  of  the  first 
masse,  separated  into  this  order,  that  the  girdle  of  Orion 
should  ever  maintain  its  line,  and  the  two  stars  in  Charles's 
w.nin  never  leave  pointing  at  the  Pole-star,  we  might  abate 
the  Pythagorical  musick  of  the  spheres,  the  sevenfold  pipe 
of  Pan  ;  and  the  strange  criiptographij  of  Galfarel  in  his 
Starry  Book  of  Heaven. — Brown.  Cgnis'  Garden,  c.  3. 

To  resume  the  pinner's  rows,  all  the  operations  is  a  trifle ; 
neither  have  I  any  zeal  for  the  character,  as  cryptograpliaL 
or  universal.— .Boi/te.   Worlss,  vol.  vi.  p.  3S9. 

In  consequence  of  the  ardour  which  he  [Sir  J.  R.  had]  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject,  it  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his 
body  in  the  crypt  of  that  magnificent  church. 

Malone.  Life  of  Sir  Joihtia  Reynolds. 

Those  speakers,  whose  chief  business  is  to  amuse  or  de- 
light, to  allure,  terrify,  or  persuade  mankind,  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  any  natural  order,  but  in  a  cniptical  or  hidden 
method,  adapt  every  thing  to  their  designed  ends. 

Walls.  Logick,  pt.  iv.  c.  1. 

Frequently,  but  impro- 
perlv,  written  CImjstal. 
Fr.Oystal;  It.  Cristallo,- 
'  Sp.  Cristal ;  Lat.  Crijstal- 
lus ;  Gr.  Kpva-TaWos,  by 
which  both  ice,  antl  the 
{crystal)  stone  are  signified :  from  Kpuor,  i.e.  cold 
or  ifrost.      See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Pirst  when  I  saw  those  chrislal  streames, 
Whose  beauty  made  my  mortall  wounde, 

I  little  thought  within  her  beames, 
So  swete  a  venom  to  haue  found. 

Surrey.  The  Louer  describes  his  resllesse  SluU: 

The  crystall  yse,  which  lent  mine  eyes  their  light. 
Doth  now  waxe  dym,  and  dazeled  all  with  dread, 

My  senses  all,  wyll  now  forsake  me  quite, 
And  hope  of  health  abandoneth  ray  head. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

As  touching  crystall,  it  proceedeth  of  a  contrary  cause, 
namely  of  cold  ;  for  a  liquor  it  is  congealed  by  e.xtreame 
frost  in  manner  of  yce;  and  for  proofe  hereof,  you  shall  find 
crystall  in  no  place  else  but  where  the  winter  snow  is  frozen 
hard :  so  as  we  may  boldly  say,  it  is  verie  ice  and  nothing 
else,  whereupon  the  Greeks  have  given  it  the  right  name 
Crystallos,  i.  Yce.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  2. 

I  throw  my  chrystal  arms  along  the  flowry  vallies, 
■Wliich  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  garden  allies. 
Do  give  me  leave  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court  my  stream, 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2G. 

Rules  and  precepts  doe  then  help  after  they  have  bin 
laboured  and  polisht  by  practice  ;  but  if  those  rules  mav  be 
made  cleere  and  chrystalline  afore-hand,  it  would  be"  the 
more  excellent,  because  they  would  lesse  stand  in  need  of 
diligence,  labour  and  exercise  after. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  bij  G.  Wats,  b.vi.  c.  2. 

Aqua-fortis,    or  any  mineral  solution,  either  of  vitriol, 

alum,  salt-petre,  ammoniac  or  tartar,  which  although  to 

some  degree  exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories,  wil 

chrystalUze  and  shoot  into  white  and  glacious  bodies. 

Brown.   Vulyar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

In  the  midst  of  dinner,  calling  the  ambassador  up  to  him, 

he  drank  the  king's  health,  who  receiving  it  from  his  hand, 

return'd  to  his  place,  and  in  the  same  cup  being  of  fair 

crystal  pledg'd  it  with  all  his  comuany. 

Milton.  A  Brief  History  of  Moscoria. 
Seek  we  then  ourselves  in  ourselves  ?  for  as 
Men  force  the  sun  with  much  more  force  to  pass. 
By  gathering  his  beams  with  a  crystal  glass. 
So  we  (if  we  into  ourselves  will  tiirn. 
Blowing  our  spark  of  virtue)  may  out-burn 
The  straw  which  doth  about  our  hearts  sojourn. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward. 
■When  lo  !  the  torrent,  the  fleet-hurrj-ing  flood 

So  clear  and  perfect  crystaline  at  hand. 
As  a  black  lake  or  settled  marish  stood. 
At  the  extensure  of  the  Hebrew  wand. 

Drayton.  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii. 

Claris.  O  that  their  hoofs  were  ivory,  or  some  thing 
Than  the  purest  ivory  far  more  crystallnic, 
Fill'd  with  the  food  wherewith  the  Gods  do  dine. 

To  keep  thy  youth  in  a  continual  spring.— /d.  K.vmph,  1. 


CUB 


If  you  dissolve  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  or  spirit  of  nitre  (for 
I  remember  not  which  I  used,  nor  do  I  think  it  much  ma- 
terial) you  may,  by  crystallizing  the  solution,  obtain  a 
goodly  liliiol.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

In  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground,  in  the  rising  of  the 
sea  towards  the  moon,  in  cohesion  and  chryslallization,  there 
is  something  alike,  namely  an  union  or  mutual  approach  of 
^Miiei.— Berkeley.  Of  the  Prin.  of  Hum.  Knowledge,  pt.  i. 

Or  when  the  shower  forsakes  the  sable  skies, 
Haply  the  cold  in  secret  ambush  lies, 
Couching  awaits  in  some  inferior  space. 
And  chills  the  tempest  with  a  quick  embrace ; 
The  ctystal  pellets  at  the  touch  congeal. 
And  from  the  ground  rebounds  the  rattling  hail. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  ii. 

The  Naiad  train, 

Alike  obsequious,  from  a  thousand  urns 
Shall  pour  their  crystaline  tide. 

Mason.  English  Garden,  b.  i. 
In  the  barren  part  of  the  island,  which  runs  out  towards 
Nevis  are  several  ponds,  which  in  dry  weather  crystali~.e 
into  good  salt. — Granger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Note. 

.■When  the  cane  juice  is  granulated  sufTiciently,  which  is 
known  by  the  sugar's  sticking  to  the  ladle,  and  roping  like 
a  syrup,  but  breaking  off  from  its  edges ;  it  is  poured  into  a 
cooler,  where  its  surface  being  smoothed,  the  crystalization 
is  soon  completed.— /d.  Jb.  b.  iii.  v.  428.  Note. 

CUB,  V.  }  Perhaps,  saj's  Minshew,  from  the 
Cl'b,  71.     f  Lat.  Cuba,  because  it  lies  (cubat)  in 

its  den  or  hole,  and  goes  not  out  for  prey  as  the 

elder  animals  do.     Applied  to — 

The  young  of  the  bear  or  fox.      Also,  of  the 

whale. 

A  cub,  or  ci-ibb  for  cattle.     (  Glouc. — Grose. ) 
To  cub, — to  bring  forth  cubs ;  also,  to  confine,  as 

cubs  are,  in  a  den  or  hole ;  (if  not  a  corruption  of 

Coop,  qv.) 

If  it  he  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy 
that  variety  of  objects  the  world  affords,  what  misery  and 
discontent  must  it  needs  bring  to  him,  that  shall  now  be 
cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from 
heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he 
be  perplexed,  what  shall  become  of  him. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  153. 

There  was  another  yoimg  lad,  unto  whom  certaine  mates 
and  fellowes  of  his  (in  that  season  wherein  young  lads  were 
permitted  freely  to  filtch  whatsoever  they  could  handsomely 
come  by,  but  reputed  it  was  a  shameful  and  infamous  thing 
for  them  to  be  surprized  and  taken  in  the  manner)  brought 
a  young  c?(ii  or  little  fox  to  keep  alive,  which  they  had  stolen : 
those  who  had  lost  the  said  ciib  came  to  make  search;  now 
had  this  lad  hidden  it  close  under  his  cloathes,  and  the  un- 
happy beast  being  angred,  gnawed  and  bit  him  in  the  flank, 
as  far  as  to  the  very  bowels,  which  he  endured  resolutely, 
and  never  quelched  at  it,  for  fear  he  should  be  discover'd. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  3S3. 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  f 

Stark  staring  mad  ;  that  thou  would'st  tempt  the  sea  ? 

Cubbed  in  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattrass  laid. 

On  a  brown  George. — Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  5. 

The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear 
■\Vhen  whelp'd,  and  no  determined  figure  wear, 
The  mother  licks  them  into  shape,  and  gives 
As  much  of  form  as  she  herself  receives. 

Id.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xv. 

On  the  approach  of  our  boats  towards  the  ice  they  [the 
whales]  all  took  their  cubs  under  their  fins  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  with  them  into  the  sea. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vii.  b.  vi.  e.  3. 

CUBE,  «.  ^  Vr.Cube;  \t.  Cuba ;  Sp. 
Cl-'cick,  «(//.  I  Cuba  ;  ha.t.  Cubus  :  GwKv^as. 
Cu'eical.  >  For  the  general  application  in 

Cu'bically.  I  number  and  figure  see  the 
Cu'bicalness.  )  quotations. 

"Which  number  [8]  being  the  first  cube  is  a  fit  hierogly- 
phick  of  the  stability  of  that  covenant  made  with  the  Jewes 
in  circumcision. 

H.  More.  Philos.  Cabbala.  App.  to  Defence,  c.  2. 

Such  is  sixty  four  {ettbe  or  square)  either  made  by  mul- 
tiplying 8  into  8,  and  so  it  is  a  square;  or  by  multiply- 
ing four  cubically,  {or  4  times  4  times  4,  is  again  64,  but 
then  it  is  a  cube— Id.  lb. 

'Tis  above  a  hundred  to  one  against  any  particular  throw, 
that  you  do  not  cast  any  given  set  of  faces  with  4  cubical 
dice ;  because  there  are  so  many  several  combinations  of  the 
six  faces  of  four  dice.— icHHej/.  Conf.  of  Atheism,  Ser.  5. 

The  incongruity  of  the  supjiosition  of  an  infinite  multi- 
tude appears  in  this,  that  the  part  must  be  as  infinite  as  the 
whole  :— If  we  should  suppose  a  multitude  actually  infinite 
there  must  he  infinite  roots,  and  square  and  ch6;c4  numbers, 
yet  of  necessity  the  root  [4]  is  but  the  fourth  part  of  the 
square  [IC]  and  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  cubick  number 
[CI.]— 7/(i/c,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  106. 
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If  thinking  was  a  mode  or  species  of  motion  ;  then  in  like 
manner  as  it  is  a  proper  expression  to  say  that  circu- 
larity is  one  species  of  figure,  and  squareness  a  second,  and 
cubicalness  a  third,  and  ellipticalness  a  fourth  :  so  it  would 
be  proper  also  to  say,  that  circular  motion  is  one  species  of 
motion.  Sec— Clarke.  Third  Defence. 

CUBI'CULAR,  cry.  ^       Fr.  Cubiculaire ;    be 
Cum'ci'LAR,  7i.  V  longing     to    the    bed. 

Cubi'cl-larly.  /  chamber :     from    Lat. 

Cubarc,  to  lie  down. 

At  the  broking  up  of  the  counseille  ther  entrid  into  this 
reaulnie  a  cubicuter  of  the  popes;  which  broght  to  the  kyng 
a  suerde  and  a  cappe,  whiche  for  honnor  of  the  pope  was 
honnourably  receiyvid  by  the  king's  commaundemerit. 

Leland.  From  MS.  in  Cotton  Library,  vol.  iv.  p.  244. 

He  firste  made  hym  frendes  secretely,  and  after  hyryd  one 
of  the  cubyclers  of  the  pope,  that  he  in  the  deed  nyght, 
shulde  speke  in  a  rode  [reed]  and  saye,  "  Celestyne,  if  thou 
wylte  be  sauyd  and  be  partyner  of  my  blysse,  renounce  this 
pompe  of  ye  worlde,  and  serue  me  as  thou  before  dvd." 

Fabyan.  Philip  IV.  an.  17. 

As  also  for  being  the  inseparable  cubicular  companion  the 
king  took  comfort  in,  in  the  height  of  his  troubles. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  14. 

And  so  that  custom  by  degrees  changed  their  cubiculnrhj 
beds  into  discubitory,  and  introduced  a  fashion  to  go  from 
the  baths  unto  thcse.—Brown.  I'ulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

CU'BIT.  Lat.  Cubitus;  Gr.  Ku,8itoj',  from 
Kwr-eiy,  curvare,  to  bend.  Est  enim  curvatura 
brachii,  (  Martinius. ) 

The  bend  or  curvature  of  the  arm. 


And  thus  th'  Almighty  taught  just  Noah  the  same, 
Three  hundred  cubits  the  whole  length  to  lie. 
Fifty  the  breadth,  the  height  (least  of  the  three) 
Full  thirty  cubits;  only  with  one  light 
A  cubit  broad,  and  just  as  much  in  height. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

Hereof  Forerius  hath  a  singular  exposition,  conceiving 

the  watchmen  of  Tyre  might  well  be  called  pigmies,  the 

towers  of  that  city  being  so  high,  that  unto  men  below,  they 

appeared  in  a  cubital  stcit\irc.—Brow?i.  Vulg.Err.  b.iv.  c.U. 

But  Theseus,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak. 
The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  centaur  broke. 
And  left  him  maim'd  ;  nor  seconded  the  stroke. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xli. 
It  warm'd  my  veins  with  youthful  fire, 
And  rais'd  my  heart  a  cubit  higher. 
To  hear  your  own  kind  words  express 
Your  competition  and  success. — Blacklock  to  Dr.  Evans. 

CU'CKING- STOOL.  Called  by  Spelman, 
(Gloss.  Arch,  in  v.  Terbicheium,)  a  Coke-stoole. 
Alinshew  says,  rather,  ducking-stoole,  an  engine 
for  the  punishment  of  scolds  arid  unquiet  women; 
called  also  a  Tumbrel. 

And  because  this  vice  is  so  much  hurtfnll  to  the  society 

of  a  common-wealth,  in  all  well  ordred  cities,  these  common 

brawlers  and  scolders  be  punished  with  a  notable  kind  of 

paine  :  as  to  be  set  on  the  cucking-stole,  pillorj',  or  such  like. 

Homilies,  1.  Against  Contention,  ■pt.']^. 

Let 'em,  let 'em. 

We'll  ship  'em  out  in  cuck-stool,  there  they'll  sail 
As  brave  Columbus  did,  till  they  discover 
The  happv  islands  of  obedience. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  The  Tamer  Tamed,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
These,  mounted  in  a  chair-curule. 
Which  moderns  call  a  cucldng-stool, 
March  proudly  to  the  river  side. 
And  o'er  the  waves  in  triumph  riAe.—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c  2 . 

;  Dut.  Kochoer ; 
Lat.  Cur- 
cuckold,  and 
sparrow,  quii 
puUum  pro  suo 
educalt,  sic  ct  ille  alienos  pro  suis.  Cuculus  apud 
Plautum.  Angl.  A  Cuckold-maker,  qui  sicut 
Cucidus,  ponit  et  parit  ova  in  nido  alterius,  (Min- 
shew.) 'Tooke  seems  to  have  settled  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily, 
though  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Nares. 

"  The  Italian  cucoln,  a  cuckow,  gives  us  the  verb 
to  cucol,  (without  the  terminating  D,)  as  the 
common  people  rightly  pronounce  it,  and  as  the 
verb  was  formerly  and  should  still  be  written. 


cue 


"  To  cucol,  is,  to  do  as  the  ciickow  does :  and 
cucol-ed,  cucol d,  cucoM,  its  past  part.,  means 
cuckow-ed,  i.  e.  served  as  the  cuckow  serves  other 
birds. 

"  The  whole  difficulty  of  the  etymologists  and 
their  imputation  upon  us  of  absurdity  (see  the 
quotation  from  Howell's  Letters,  and  also  Skiiuier,) 
are  at  once  removed  by  observing,  that,  in  English, 
we  do  not  call  them  citcidi,  but  cuctdati,  (if  1  may 
coin  the  word  on  this  occasion,)  i.  e.  we  call  them 
not  cucliows,  but  cuckowed." — Toohe.  Diversions 
of  Purley,  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  n. 

Jalouse  he  was,  and  held  hire  narwe  in  cage, 

For  slie  was  wild  and  j'onge,  and  he  was  old, 

And  deem'd  himself  belike  a  cokewold. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleres  Tiilf,  V.  322G. 

Guenhera,  a  Cornish  woman,  (whom  some  wryters  call 
favre  Eline.)  that  made  Kyng  Arthur  a  cuckold,  was  after 
his  death  deuoutly  receiued  into  Ambesbury  noAry,  as  a 
penitet  to  their  spii'itual  vse. — Bale.  English  I'otarics,  pt.  i. 

Coquage,  God  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said,  accompanies 
the  godesse  Jealousie,  both  follow  tlie  fairest,  by  Jupiter's 
appointment,  and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melanclioly,  p.  627. 

Tib.  Nay,  I  will  go.  He  see  an  you  may  be  allow'd  to 
make  a  bundle  o'hemp,  o'  your  right  and  lawful!  wile  thus, 
at  every  cuckoldhj  knave's  pleasure. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Maiiin  his  Jlumour,  Act  iv.  sc.  10. 

So  in  French,  cocu  is  taken  for  one  whose  wife  is  light,  and 
hath  made  him  a  passive  cuckold,  whereas  clean  contrary, 
cocu,  which  is  the  cuckow,  doth  use  to  lay  her  eggs  in  ano- 
ther bird's  ^est.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  19. 

JaQO.  If  you  are  so  fond  ouer  her  iniquitie,  giue  her  pattent 
to  offend,  for  if  it  touch  not  vou,  it  comes  neere  no  body. 

Olh.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes  :  cuckold  me » 

.     Skakcsjjeare.  Othello,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Can  dry  bone  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 

The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizing  juice ! 

Bnjden.  Absalom  ,$•  Achiiophel. 

On  the  contrary,  cuckoldom  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our 
modern  plays.  If  an  alderman  appears  upon  tlie  stage,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 

Spectator,  No.  367. 

No  doubt  but  your  fool's-cap  has  known 

His  highness  obligingly  kind, 
Odzooks  I  could  knock  the  fool  down, 

Was  e'er  such  a  cuckoldy  hind? — Lloyd.  Songs,  Air  2t. 

CU'CKOO.     Ger.  Ktidi-gaucJi,  ciicltuck ;   Dut. 
Kuyck-huck ;  Ft.Couciw;  It.  Cucco  ;  hat.  Ciicuhs ; 
Gr.  KoKKul ;  all  manifestly  from  the  sound  uttered 
by  this  bird. 
And  among  hem  [lovers]  it  was  a  comune  tale 
That  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale 
Rather  than  the  lend  cuckow  sing. 

Chaucer.  The  Cuckow  S;  the  Nighlingnle. 
And  thus  I  sing,  with  harmelesse  true  intent. 
Like  Philomene,  when  as  percase  (meane  while) 
The  cuckmve  suckes  mine  egges  by  foul  deceit. 
And  lickes  the  sweet,  which  might  have  fed  me  first. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
The  merry  cnckome,  messenger  of  spring, 

His  trumpet  shrill  hath  thrice  already  sounded; 
That  wariies  all  louers  waite  vpon  their'king, 
■Who  now  is  comming  forth  with  girland  crowned. 

Spenser,  Son.  19. 
When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  v.'ith  delight. 

Shakespeare.  Spring.  A  Song. 
Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales  : 
•        •         •        While  I  deduce 
From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sing.s 
TJie  symphony  of  spring.  Thonison.  .Spring. 

CU'CQUEAN,  n.  ■)      CucJt,  cuculus,  a  cuckold- 
Cr'cQUEAN',  u.  )  maker;    and    quene,   wife, 

the  cuckold-maker's  wife,  (MInsheW.) 

Queene  Juno,  not  a  little  wroth 

Against  her  husband's  crime, 
By  whom  shee  was  a  cockqucene  made, 

Did  therefore  at  the  time 
In  which  Alcmena  cride  for  helpe 

To  bring  her  fruit  to  light. 
Three  nights  and  daves  inchaunt  her  throwes. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  C.  4. 
Came  I  from  France  Queene  Dowager, 

Quoth  she,  to  pay  so  deere 
For  bringing  him  so  great  a  wealth 

As  to  be  cucliquean'd  here  I 

Id.  n.  b.  via.  c.  41. 

VOL.  I, 
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■  Nay,  madam,  which  is  more 

He  loves  variety,  and  delights  in  change. 
And  I  heard  him  say,  should  he  be  married, 
He'd  make  his  wife  a  cuckquean. 

Heywood.  Foure  Prentices  of  London. 

CU'CULLATED.  Lat.  Ckcm/?«s  ,•  part  of  the 
dress,  hanging  behind,  with  which  the  head  is 
covered  or  protected  against  the  weather.  Per- 
liaps  from  the  Gr.  Ki;kAoj,  circulus. 

Between  the  cicada  and  that  we  call  a  grasshopper,  the 
differences  are  very  many,  as  may  be  observed  in  them- 
selves, or  their  de'scriptions  in  Mattliiolus,  Aldrovandus, 
and  Muffetus.  For,  first,  tliey  are  differently  cucullaled  or 
capuched  upon  tlie  head  and  back,  and  in  the  cicada  the 
eyes  are  more  prominent. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.v.  c.3. 
CU'CUMBER.  Fr.  Concombre ;  It.  Cocomero ; 
Sp.  Cohomhro ;  Lat.  Cucitmis,  so  called,  a  curva- 
turo.  Virgil,  (see  the  quotation  from  Dryden,) 
applies  to  it  the  epithet  tortus. 

Of  the  cartilage  and  pulpous  kind  (such  I  meane  onely 
whereof  there  is  nothing  good  but  that  which  is  above  ground) 
I  reckon  the  cucumber ;  a  fruit  that  Tiberius  the  Emperour 
mucli  loved  and  affected :  for  he  tooke  such  a  wonderous 
delight  and  pleasure  therein,  that  there  was  not  a  day  went 
over  his  head,  but  he  had  them  served  up  at  his  table. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  e.  5. 

How  cucumers  along  the  surface  creep. 

With  crooked  bodies,  and  with  bellies  deep. 

Dryden.  Firgil,  Geor.-l. 
Pardon  then, 

Ye  sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame, 

Th'  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  pow'rs. 

Presuming  an  attempt  not  less  sublime. 

Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 

Of  critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fare, 

A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce. 

■  Cowper.  Taste,  b.  ii. 

CUD.  Honeywood  (in  Skinner)  thinks  it  so 
said,  qu;;si  chew'd,  quia  cibus  ruminando  quasi  his 
masticatur.  And  Skinner  has  no  doubt,  that  A.  S. 
Cud  is  from  Ceowan,  mandere.  Tooke  adopts  this 
etvmology.  J.  Taylor  writes,  "  Chew  the  child." 
(Sermon.    Tie  House  of  Feasting.) 


cud ; 

Of  wild  beasts  the  red  and  fallow  deere  both  doe  cheio  cud 
when  they  be  made  tame  and  fed  by  hand :  but  all  choose 
rather  in  so  doing,  to  lie  than  to  stand,  and  in  winter  more 
than  summer,  for  seven  months  ordinarily. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  73. 

Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fearn  make 
the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  wliilst  thousands 
of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneatli  the  shadow  of  the  British 
oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent :  pray  do  not  imagine  tliat 
those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabit.ants  of  the 
field;  that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in  number;  or  that, 
after  all  they  are  other  than  the  little  shrivelled,  meagre, 
hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour. 
Burke.  On  the  French  Bevolution. 

CU'DDIN,  n.    This  word  has  only  been  found 
in   Dryden,  and  was   probably  formed  from  the 
preceding  cud;  as  if  slavering  while  he  chew'd. 
Serenius  refers  to  the  Isl.  Ktdte,  nanus,  pumilio, 
a  dwarf. 
The  slavering  cutldtn,  pvopp'd  iipon  his  staff, 
Stood  ready  gasping  with  a  grinning  laugh. 
To  welcome  her  awake,  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 

Dryden.  Cymon  %■  Iphigenia.  | 

CU'DDLE,  V.     Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  it  may  be  j 

from    the    Ger.  Kudd-en,    coire,    convenire ;     to  ' 

come  together.     May  it  not  be  the  dim.  of  coic, 

to  cower  ;  q.  d.  cow-die : — 

To  keep  down  close,  to  embrace  closely. 
Or  have  you  mark'd  a  partridge  quake, 

Viewing  the  tow'ring  falcon  nigh  .' 
She  cuddles  low  beneath  the  brake. 

Nor  would  she  stay,  nor  dare  she  fly.— Prior.  The  Bore. 
They  hopp'd  from  spray  to  spray, 
Tliey  bill'd,  they  chirp'd  all  day. 
They  cuddled  close  all  night.— Somervile,  F.ib. 

Dut.  Kudse, 
and  Junius. } 
or  stake,  or 
cud. 

To  cudgel, — to  beat  or  strike  with  a  cudgel, 
stick  or  staff;  to  beat,  to  batter  ;  and  (met.)  to 
cudgel  the  brains, — to  force  them  to  exertion. 

A  mile  off  the  island  there  is  a  rocke  in  the  sea,  wherein 
do  breede  many  foules  hke  vnto  bamaclea :  in  the  night  \ye 
went  out  in  our  boates,  and  with  cudgels  we  killed  manv  of 
them,  and  brought  them  with  many  of  their  eggs  abo'onl 
with  Ye.—Hackluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  iii  p  4.S8. 
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He  deserveth  the  bastanado,  to  be  drie  beaten  and  well 
cudgeled,  that  forsaketh  his  colours,  or  departeth  ftom  liis 
guard  or  quarters.— /fo/Zanrf.  Livivs,  p.  183. 

Do  I  not  know  thou  hast  been  a  cudgel'd  coward. 
That  has  no  cure  for  shame  but  cioath  of  silver. 
And  think'st  the  wearing  of  a  gaudy  suit 
Hides  all  disgraces  l—Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Tlie  Captain. 

The  baron,  who  had  given  him  the  blow,  did  kneel  before 
him  on  both  knees,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  with 
the  point  towards  himself,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  like 
cudgel,  or  bastinado,  wherewith  he  had  stricken  M.  de 
Plessis ;  both  which  weapons  he  delivered  into  Plessis' 
hands,  submitting  himself  to  such  revenge,  as  it  should 
please  him  to  take  with  either  of  those  weapons. 

Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

Was  it  such  a  dissolute  speech,  telling  of  some  politicians 
who  were  wont  to  eaves-drop  in  disguises,  to  say  they  were 
often  liable  to  a  night-walking  cudgeller,  or  the  emptying  of 
a  urinal. — -Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


He  that  can  reconcile  blows  and  reverence,  may  for  ought 
I  know,  deserve  for  his  pains,  a  civil  respectful  cudgelling 
wherever  he  can  meet  with  it. 

Locke.  On  Civil  Government,  §  235. 

I  must  confess,  when  I  see  princes  and  states  fighting  and 
quarreling,  amidst  their  debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages, 
it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of  cudqel-playing, 
fought  in  a  china  shop.— i^ume.  Ess.  pt.  ii.  Of  Public  Credit. 

CUE,  V.  In  a  note  upon  Bichard  the  Third 
(quoted  below)  Johnson  says,  "  The  expression  is 
borrowed  fi-om  the  theatre.  The  cue,  queue  or  tail 
of  a  speech,  consists  of  the  last  words,  which  are 
the  token  for  an  entrance  or  answer.  To  come 
on  the  cue,  therefore,  is  to  come  at  the  proper 
time."  And  in  this  Mr.  Steevens  appears  to 
acquiesce.  Fr.  Cue,  or  queue,  a  tail,  from  the 
Laf.  Cauda.  Minshew  says,  that  anti,  or  rather 
emte-loquie,  is  a  term  that  stage-players  use,  called 
their  qu. 

Cue,  from  its  application  to  these  stage  direc- 
tions, is  extended  to — 

Any  intimation  or  slight  direction  :  that,  the 
part,  which  any  one  is  directed,  disposed,  inclined 
to  take  ;  the  inclination,  the  disposition  ;  humour. 

Cue,  i.  e.  q,  is  also  applied  to  denote  a  farthing 
(quadrans),  a  farthing's  worth  of  bread,  beer,&c. 
See  Mr    Nares's  Glossary. 

To  cue, — to  form  like  a  tail,  a  curling  line  ;  to 
curl,  to  twist. 

Tell  him,  wee  could  haue  rebuk'd  him  at  Harflewe,  bul 
that  wee  thought  it  not  good  to  bruise  an  iniurie,  till  it  were 
full  lipe.  Now  we  speake  vpon  our  Q.  and  our  voyce  im- 
periall. — Sliakespcare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

He  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedie  :  my  cue 

is  villainous  melaucholly,  with  a  sighe  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam. 

Id.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Pet.  Ninus  toombe  man  :  why,  you  must  not  speake  that 
yet :  that  you  answere  to  Piramus,  you  speak  all  your  parte 
at  once,  eves  and  all.  Piramus  enter,  your  cue  is  past ;  it  is 
neuer  tyre. — Id.  Midsummer  Nigfit's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Buck.  Had  you  not  come  vpon  your  Q  my  lord. 
■William,  Lord  Hastings,  had  pronounc'd  your  part ; 
I  meane  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Id.  Bich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
They  separate  it  into  small  locks  which  they  woold  or  cue 
round  with  the  rind  of  a  slender  plant,  down  to  ahout  an 
inch  of  the  ends;  and,  as  the  hair  grows  the  woolding  is 
continued.  Each  of  those  cues  or  locks  is  somewhat  thicker 
than  common  whip-cord,  and  they  look  like  a  parcel  of  small 
strings  hanging  down  from  the  crown  of  their  heads. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

The  servant  takes  his  cue,  and  flies, 
\VhiIe  consternation  marks  her  face. 
He  moimts  his  steed,  and  quits  the  place. 

Whitehead.  Tlie  Don. 


CU'DGEL,  r.    ^        From    the    Out.  Kudse,         CUFF,  f.        ^        Lye  thinks  from  the  Goth. 
Cu'dgel,  n.  I  /•o(/se,  ( .Skinner  and  Junius.  >         Ccff,  ?!.  >  Kaupati/an,  colaphos  ingcrcre, 

Cu'dgeller.         f  \  knotty  stick,  or  stake,  or  I       Cu'ffing,  adj.  )  to   inflict   blous.     Junius  and 
Cc'dgelling,  n.  J  staff.      Scotch,  cud.  Minshew,  from  the  Gr.  Ko\a.<pos,  from  Ko\airT-eiv, 
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'Ij.  )  to   inflict   blous.     Junius  and 
Minshew,  from  the  Gr.  Ko\a<pos,  from  Ko\aTTT-eiv, 
percutere,   to   strike.       Skinner,   from    Ko^T-fii', 
which,  he  says,  signifies  not  onlv  to  cut,  but — 
To  beat,  to  strike. 

The  childe  as  he  can  speake  and  go 

furthewith  as  glad  of  play. 
Amongst  his  mates,  and  gathers  hart 
to  cuffe,  and  learnes  to  frave. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry, 
3N 


CUL 

He  brake  into  the  heat  of  fight :  as  when  a  tempest  raves, 

Stoops  from  the  clouds,  and  all  on  heaps,  doth  cuge  the 

purple  waves.        Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

The  Sarazin  sore  daunted  with  the  bufTe, 
Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies; 
Who  well  it  wards,  and  quiteth  cujf  with  euff. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c,  2. 

Those  pillars  first  they  pass,  which  Jove's  great  son  did 

And  cnfflnff  those  stern  waves,  which  like  huge  moun- 
tains roll, 
(Full  joy  in  every  part  possessing  every  soul) 
In  Aquitain  at  last  the  Ilion  race  arrive. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olhion,  s.  1. 

The  inward  man. 

And  outward,  like  a  clan  and  clan, 

Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing, 

And  one  another  clapper-clawing  ; 

Not  that  they  really  cuff  m  fence, 

But  in  a  spiritual  mystic  sense.        Hudlbras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

A  man,  who  receives  a  buflet  in  the  dark,  may  he  allowed 
to  be  vext ;  but  it  is  an  odd  kind  of  revenge  to  go  to  c:ifs  in 
broad  day  wilh  the  first  he  meets,  and  lay  the  last  niglifs 
injury  at  his  door.— Sm'i/^  Apology.  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

CUFF,  n.  Junius  and  Skinner  think  is  Coif, 
(qv.)  though— vaJde  detorto  sensu,  isthe  opinion 
of  the  latter. 


Hipe  statesmen,  ripe  :  they  grow  in  every  street ; 

At  sixe  and  twenty,  ripe.     Vou  shall  'hem  meet. 

And  have  'hem  yeeld  no  savour,  but  of  state. 

Ripe  are  their  ruffes,  their  cuffes,  their  beards,  their  gaite, 

And  grave  as  ripe,  like  mellow  as  their  faces. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Neio  Cry,  Epig.  92. 

Neatness  lie  [Dr.  W.  Butler]  neglected  into  slovinlyness  ; 
and.  accounting  cuffs  to  be  manacles,  he  may  be  said  not  to 
have  made  himself  ready  for  some  seven  years  together. 

Fuller.   Worlhies.  Suffolk. 

Fr.  Cuirasse ;    It.  Corazzia, 
from  Cuir,  {hai.  Corium,)  i.e. 
times  past  they  were  made  of 
leather,  (Minshew.)     Junius  adds  to  this  etymo- 
logy, in  confirmation  of  it,  that  lorica  was  so  called 
a  loris,  from  thongs  of  leather. 
Armour  for  the  breast  or  back. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Montgomery  unfortunately  breaking  his  lance 
npon  the  king's  cuirass,  a.  splinter  thereof  (his  beaver  being 
somewhat  open)  struck  him  so  deep  in  the  eye  that  within 
a  few  days  he  ended  his  life. — Baker.  Elizabeth,  an.  1569. 

His  angry  lance  did  glide 

Quite  through  his  bright  orbicular  targe,  his  curace,  shirt 

of  maile. 
And  did  his  manly  stomach's  mouth  with  dangerous  taint 

assane.— Chapman .  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

If  death  be  not  more  formidaWe  to  you  than  hell,  you  are 
fit  for  a  reserve,  or  forlorn  hope,  for  the  cannon's  mouth,  for 
cnlraissers,  for  fiends  to  duel  with. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  522. 

The  picture  of  Saint  George,  wherein  he  is  described  like 
a  cnrassirr  or  horseman  completely  armed,  &g.  is  rather  a 
symbolical  image  than  any  proper  figure. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errouri,  b.  v.  c.  17. 

CUISH.     VT.Cuisse;  ItCoscia;  Lat.  Coza,  a 
thigh.     Also  written  Quint. 
Armour  for  the  thigh. 


CUI'RASS, 

Cuira'ssier. 
leather,  because 


1  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beuer  c 
His  cushes  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  a 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercurj-. 
Shahespea        -----        --    . 
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Arudimental  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  cruclated 
and  rugged  folds  of  the  reticulum,  or  net  like  ventricle  of 
ruminating  horned  animals,  which  is  the  second  in  order, 
culinarily  called  the  honey-comb. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

Hard  fare  !  but  such  at  boyish  appetite 

Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate,  undeprav'd 

By  culinary  arts,  uusav'ry  deems. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

CULL,  t'.     >      Fr.CueiftV;   It.CV'«''e;  from 
Cu'llino,  71.  (the  Lat.  Colligere,  to  collect  or 
gather  together,    ( Skinner  and   Junius. )     It   is 
more  commonly  used  as  Seligere .-  — 

To  select,  pick  or  choose  ;  to  take  out,  in  choice 
or  preference. 

Nowe  shakcth  my  hande,  my  pen  waxcth  duUe, 
For  wcrj'd  and  tyred  ;  seynge  this  werke  so  louge  : 
The  auctours  so  rawe,  and  so  ferre  to  culle. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  218. 


•  nowe,  who  lookes  to  beare  the  bel, 
his  doyngs  he  muste  cull, 

home  with  hym,  and  better  adde, 
then  he  dyd  erst  out  pull 


Brant.  Horace,  b.i.  Sat.lO. 


For  as  once  it  was  an  argur 
people,  because  they  only  i 
He 


it,  that  only  Jury  was  God's 
ed  his  commands,  and  the 
eathen  had  not  knowledge  of  his  laws;  so  now  was  it  as 
evident  a  proof,  that  the  Heathen  were  received  into  his 
church,  (i.e.)  into  the  number  of  those  whom  he  had  culled 
out  for  salvation,  because  he  made  known  his  ordinances  to 
them,  entertained  them  in  his  service,  and  commanded 
them  every  one  every  where  to  repent. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  647. 


If  there  be  any  vice  that  sullies  and  takes  off  from  the 
lustre  of  his  other  good  qualities,  that  shall  be  sure  to  be 
cull'd  out,  and  writ  upon  their  lives  and  behaviour. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  9. 

To  talk  of  looking  out.  and  culling  of  places,  is  nonsense, 

where  the  whole  Scripture  alone  can  make  up  our  belief, 

and  render  it  entire  and  consummate:  which  no  one,  I 

think,  can  hope  for  in  this  frail  state  of  ignorance  and 

Locke.  Second  Vind.  oj  the  Rt 


nableness,  S^c. 


And  when  my  careful  eye  I  cast  upon  my  sheep, 
I  sort  them  in  my  pens,  and  sorted  so  I  keep  ; 
Tliose  that  are  bigg'st  of  bone,  I  still  reserve  for  breed 
My  cullings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapinan  feed 
Drayti 


CU'LLENDER. 


Muses' Elysium,  Nymph.  6. 
See  Colander. 


I  Hen.  ir.  Act  i 


But  what  reason  had  our  author  to  wound  .Eneas  at  so 
critical  a  time  ?  And  how  came  the  cuisses  to  be  worse 
temper'd  than  the  rest  of  his  armour,  which  was  all  wrought 
by  Vulcan  and  his  journeymen. — Bryden.  Virgil,  Ded. 

CU'LIN ARY.  ■)     Fr.  Cuisine,  culinaire  ,■  It.  Cu- 
Cu'linarily.     )  cina ;  Sp.  Cozina ,  Lat.  Culina. 

A  kitchen. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kitchen,  to  the  arts  of 

cookery  practised  in  a  kitchen. 

The  opinion  of  Leucippus.  Democritus,  and  other  prime 
anatomists  of  old,  is  in  our  days  revived  by  no  mean  philo- 
sophers :  namely,  that  our  culinary  fire,  such  as  chymists 
use,  consists  of  swarms  of  little  bodies  swiftly  moving, 
■which  by  their  smallness  and  motion  are  able  to  permeate 
the  solidest  and  compaolest  bodies,  and  even  glass  itself. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p  52S. 


Thou  that  of  faces  honeycombes  dost  make. 
And  of  two  breasts  two  cullenders,  forsake 
Thy  deadly  trade  ;  thou  now  art  rich,  give  ore. 
And  let  thy  curses  call  thee  forth  no  more. 

Corbet.    Upon  the  Death  of  Lady  Haddington. 

CU'LLICE.  From  the  Fr.  Coulis,  jus  colatum. 
Broth  strained  through  a  colander,  a  colando.  Fr. 
Coulis,  Cotgrave  explains, — 

Broth  of  boiled  meat  strained,  fit  for  a  weak  or 
sick  body. 

For  whom  a  culUce  had  more  fitter  been, 


They  live  in  culUsses  like  rotten  cocks 
Stew'd  to  a  tenderness,  that  holds  no  tack  : 
Give  me  a  thing  I  can  crush. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  i 

When  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles. 

And  cullices,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 

To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me. 

Id.  The  Captain,  Act  i 


My 


I  by  my  cawdle,  and  my  cullice,  I  set 
laughter  on  her  feet,  about  the  house  here. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Magnelick  Lady,  Act  iv 
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And  all  the  sacred  rules 

Religion  teaches,  tricks  to  cully  fools  : 
Justice  would  strike  the  audacious  villain  dead, 
But  mercy  boundless,  saves  thy  guilty  head. 

Pomfret.  Upon  the  Bivine  Alttibutes.  Goodness. 

Yet  banish'd  from  the  realms  by  right  her  own. 
Passion,  a  blind  usurper,  mounts  the  throne  ; 
Or,  to  known  good  preferring  specious  ill, 
Reason  becomes  a  cully  to  the  will. 

Fcnlon.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Lombard. 

O  why  should  you,  whose  mother-wits 
Are  furnish'd  with  all  perquisites, 
'"  allow'd  to  put  all  tricks  upon 


Our  cully  sex,  and  ■ 


'.l—Hudibras.  To  his  Lady. 


Providence  never  designed  him  [Gay]  to  be  above  two  and 
twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cullibility. 

Swift,  Let.  33.  To  Pope. 

AVhat  is  this  but  being  a  cully  in  the  grave  !  Sure  this  is 
being  hen-peck'd  with  a  vengeance  !  But  without  dwelling 
upon  these  less  frequent  instances  of  eminent  cullyism, 
what  is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow  curse  his  fate 
that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a  p,ission  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  an 
half-line  out  of  a  miscellany  poem  to  prove  his  weakness  is 
mtural— Spectator,  No.  486. 

CUL  M  I'  F  E  R  0  U  S,  adj.  Lat.  Culm  us,  a  st  alk, 
and/e;ve,  to  bear. 

Culmiferous  plants  [so  call'd  of  culmus,  Lat.  straw  or 
haulm]  are  such  as  have  a  smooth,  joint  stalk,  and  usually 
hollow,  and  at  each  joint  wrapp'd  about  with  single,  narrow, 
sharp  pointed  leaves.— iV/?7/cr.  Gardener's  Bictionary. 

CU'LMINATE,t).  ■)      Lat.  Ch?;j 
Cti'LMiNANT.  J  summit. 

To   reach  the  top  or  summit ; 
height. 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  Devil  met 
Undazl'd,  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands, 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sun  shine,  as  when  the  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  aquator. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i 

I  did  spy 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  by  the  painter's  art  appear 
At  once  all  culm'nant  in  one  hemisphere. 

Brome.  To  Ms  Mistr 

On  fliat  unhabitable  shore. 

Expose  me  all  alone. 
Where  1  may  view  without  a  shade. 

The  culminating  sun. — Pitt.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  22. 

While  above 

T"  emhow'ring  branches  culminate,  and  form 

A  walk  impervious  to  the  sun.— Srnar*.  Hop  Garden, 


en,  the  top  or 
the  meridian 


CU'LPABLE,  adj. 
Cu'lpabi.eness. 

Ctl'LrABLV. 

Ci;'lpe. 

CU'LPRIT. 

Ci-'lpate. 
Cu'lpatory. 


It.  Coglione  ;  Fr.  Couillon, 
couille;  Lat  Coleus;  Gr.Ko\eos, 
vagina.  Cotgrave,  in  v.  CouUe, 
after  explaining  the  word  agree- 
'  ably  to  the  etymology,  adds, — 

"  Also  a  long,  lank,  and  lub- 
berly coward  ;  a  heartless, 
faint-hearted  or  white-livered 


CU'LLY,  t.. 

Ct'Li.Y,  n. 

Cii'Ll.Y,  adj. 

Cu'llian. 

Cl'i.lyism. 

Cullihi'lity. 

Cu'luon,  n. 

Cu'llionly. 
slimm." 

The  great  Priapus  of  Rome,  is  alw.Mes  proued  by  his 
cnllions,  an  able  cocke  &  no  hen,  ere  he  be  admitted  to  y' 
seate  of  antichrist.— Ba(e.  Apology,  fol.  113. 


Wien  as  the  cullian,  and  the  viler  clown. 

That  like  the  swine  on  draff  sets  his  desire. 
Feeling  the  tempest,  sadly 


ttruni pet  [Fortune]  tread!  him  in  t 
Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  8. 


^  Fr.Cotdpahle:  U.Col- 
I  pevole  ;  Sp.  Culpable  ,- 
I  Lat.  Culpabilis  ;  from 
y  Culpa,  a  fault.  Some 
I  etymologists  think  from 
Collahi,  to  slip,  to  fall : 
J  others  from  KAottt),  itself 
from  KXeirr-fiv,  to  take  privately,  to  steal.  Vossius 
prefers  the  Heb.  Chalaph,  to  pass  beyond,  to 
transgress;  and  he  adds,  that  properly  culpa  is 
transgression  of  the  laws,  and  the  bounds  of  vir- 
tue. Cicero,  (in  his  3d  Paradox,)  says,  that 
peccare,  is  lineas  transilire,  to  leap  over  the  bounds  ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  culpa  commissa  est,  a  fault 
has  been  committed. 

Blamable  ;  that  may,  that  ought  to  be  blamed, 
censured  or  condemned. 

Culpe  is  used  by  Hall,  from  the  Fr.  Coulpe. 
Culprit,  appears  merely  to  be  a  compound,  and 
contraction  of  culpe,  a  fault,  a  crime,  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  ;  and  Fr.  Pris,  part,  oi  prendre,  to 
take;  one  taken,  a  prisoner,-  for  a  transgression 
of  the  law. 


Tor  thy  my  sonne  in  all  waye 

Be  wel  auised,  1  the  preie 

Of  slaught,  er  that  thou  be  culpable 

Withoute  cause  reasonable.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

This  facte  was  adiudged  of  all  the  nobilitie  to  be  vnlawful, 
vniust  and  vngodly,  to  depriue  a  man  beyng  banished  out  of 
the  realn'c  without  deserte,  withoute  culpe,  and  wythout 
cause,  of  his  inheritaunce  and  patrimony.  ,.,  ,   ,    j 
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Anan  »fter  the  ting  sent  for  the  sayrt  tord  Cebham ;  and 
fts  he  was  come,  he  called  him  secretly,  admonishing  him 
betwixt  him  and  him,  to  submit  him  selfe  to  hys  mother  the 
holy  churche,  and  as  an  obedient  chyld  to  acknowledge  hira- 
scK  culpable.—  Stale  Tiiah.  Sir  J.Oldcastle,  an.  1413. 

Meet  and  reason  it  is,  that  every  one  of  you  according  to 
his  place  and  calhng,  quit  himselfe  well  in  wliatsoever  shall 
be  imposed  and  laid  upon  him  :  and  especially  to  endevour 
and  prevent,  that  no  danger  or  mutinie  arise  by  the  malici- 
ousness of  those  that  are  culpable  and  offenders. 

Hcilland.  Livilis,  p.  1033. 

The  truth  is.  when  all  is  said,  every  man  in  doubtful  cases 
is  left  to  his  own  discretion ;  and  if  he  acts  according  to  the 
best  reason  he  hath,  he  is  not  culpable,  tho  he  be  mistaken 
in  his  measures. — Sharp.  Ser.  vol.  ii.  A  Doubting  Conscience. 

The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  case,  of  a  man's 
following  a  mistaken  judgment,  is  the  culpableness  or  in- 
culpnbleness,  the  faultiness  or  innocence  of  the  mistake 
upon  which  he  acts.— /d.  lb.  vol.  ii.  Of  Conscience. 

Dauntless  as  death,  away  he  walks ; 
Breaks  the  dcors  open,  snaps  the  locks; 
Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  study ; 
Nor  stops  till  he  has  culprit's  body. 

Prior.  An  English  Padlock. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave  relates, 
that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  execution  without 
asking  himself,  "  Who  knows  whether  this  man  is  not  less 
culpable  than  me?" — Rambler,  No.  114. 


Like  other  culprit  youths,  he  wanted  s 

But  could  have  no  self-interest  in  ilie 

Whit':tiead.  Epilr>i/uf  lu 


Father. 


The  indulgence  of  the  public  ought  to  imprint  respect,  not 
presumption ;  and  instead  of  trespassing  anew  on  that  lenity, 
the  author  has  long  feared  he  should  be  reproached,  that 

Detinnit  nostras  numernsus  Horatius  aures  : 
a  quotation  he  should  not  dare  to  apply  to  himself,  if  adjec- 
tives, in  osus.  as  famosus,  &c.  were  net  most  commonly  used 
by  Latian  authors  in  a  culpatory  sense  ;  and  thus  numerosus 
only  means  too  voluminous. 

Walpole.  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vo\.  v.  Fast. 

CU'LPONS.  Turn  cumuli,  accrvi,  turn  parti- 
culae;  piles,  heaps,  and  also  parts  or  particles; 
from  Fr.  Coupon,  a  segment,  a  part ;  and  this  from 
the  verb  couper,  to  cut,  to  sever,  ( Sliinner, ) 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  that  culpons  in  the  first 
example  from  Chaucer  signify  shreds,  in  the  second, 
Zo'7.5  Drant  uses  the  verb, — to  cut  in  pieces. 
Diram  qui  contudit  Hydram. 

Byunces  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspredde, 
I'ul  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  6S\. 

And  lete  anon  commande  to  hack  and  hewe 
The  okes  old,  and  lay  hem  on  a  row, 
In  culpons,  wel  araied  for  to  brenne. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2S69. 

He  that  did  crowse,  [crush]  and  culpon  once 
Hydra  of  Hellish  spyte. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

CU'LTER.     See  Colxter. 

CU'LTIVATE,  V.  -)       Fr.  Cultiver  ;  It.  Colti- 

Cultiva'tion.  I  vare;    Sp.  Cidtivar ;  Lat. 

Cu'ltivating,  n.       I    Co/ere,     cultum,    to     till. 

Cu'ltivator.  f  Vossius  prefers  an  Hebrew 

Cti'LTi'RE,  V.  I  origin.    Lcnnep  considers 

Cu'i.TURE,  n.  J   that   KoX-eiu,    must   have 

existed  in  Greek  as  the  root  of  KoAaf-eiv,  putu-re, 

and  of  other  words ;   and  Scheidius  that  KoA-cir, 

was  the  same  as  Ke\K-eiv,  and  meant  pellere,  impel- 

Icre,  impellendo  agere  ;  and  further,  vehementius 

tractare,  tmidere.     And   thus  col-ere  will  signify, 

consequentially — 

To  labour  earnestly,  (sc. )  for  the  iinprovement 
of  any  thing — 

As  to  cultivate  the  land, — to  till  it,  to  plough, 
to  manure  it ;— to  cultivate  the  mind,— to  strive, 
labour  or  endeavour  to  improve,  or  better  it, 
strengthen  or  enlarge  it. 

Sliaftesbury  uses  Cult,  from  the  Fr.  n.  Culte. 
Respect,  worship. 

This  is  a  very  deadly  &  monstrous  perswaciS,  which  hath 
entred  the  mindes  of  men,  beleuing  that  the  studies  of 
philosophic  are  of  estates  and  princes,  either  vtterly  not  to 
be  touched  :  or  at  lest  wise  with  extreme  lippes  to  be  sipped, 
and  rather  to  the  pomp  and  ostentacicn  of  their  wit,  then  to 
the  culture  &  profit  of  theyr  myndes  to  be  litle  &  easily  tasted. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  14. 
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Your  hl(rhne«9  may  assure  your  self,  that  th«  same  offices 
of  good-will  towards  your  highness  never  shall  be  wanting 
in  us;  such  as  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  how  firmly  we 
are  resolv'd  to  cultivate  both  long  and  constantly,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  that  friendship  which  is  between 
your  serenity  and  this  republic. 

Milton.   To  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

But  that  we  may  returne  to  Alexander,  he  having  put 
over  the  river  Arbis  or  Arabius,  and  having  the  very  night 
following  marched  through  a  great  part  of  the  sandy  country, 
came  the  next  morning  into  places  well  inhabited  and  cul- 
tured.—Usher.  Annals,  an.  3679. 

Amongst  whom  [Lacedaemonians]  also  both  in  other  things, 
and  especially  in  the  culture  of  tiieir  bodies,  the  nobility 
observed  the  most  equality  with  the  commons. 

Hobbes.    Thucgdides,  b.  i. 

Thus  is  every  one  convinc'd  of  the  reality  of  a  better  self, 
and  of  the  cult  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  iii.  6.  1. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  need  to  be  prepared  for  piety  and 
virtue  ;  it  must  be  cultivated  to  that  end,  and  ordered  with 
great  care  and  pains.  But  the  vices  are  weeds  that  grow 
wild  and  spring  upof  themselves.— rjV/o/son,  vol.  i.  Scr.  10. 

Even  man  hath  an  innate  principle  of  reason,  but  it  is  use 
and  cultivation  of  reason  that  must  enable  it  actually  to  do 
that,  which  nature  gives  it  only  a  remote  power  of  doing. 


I  have  had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleasant  field ;  so  fertile, 
that  without  my  cultivating,  it  has  given  me  two  harvests 
in  a  summer,  and  in  both  oppressed  the  reaper. 

Dryden.  To  Sir  R.  Howard. 

Physicks  being  a  science,  whose  large  extent  invites  and 
warrants  its  cultivators  to  search  into  the  nature  and  pheno- 
mena of  things  corporeal,  indefinitely,  it  must  often  happen, 
that  the  medicinal  art,  and  this  science  will  be  conversant 
about  the  same  subject  though  in  differing  ways,  with  difler- 
ing  scopes.- £oi/?e.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  74. 

The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in 
follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous 
culture. — Spectator,  No.  10. 

Depend  upon  my  sincerity,  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  shall 
not  only  always  honour  you  as  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in 
letters,  but  shall  be  heartily  disposed  to  cultivate  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  merit  your  good  opinion. 

Warburion.  From  Dr.Lowth.  Oct.  1750. 

Being  asked,  whether  the  rajah  is  not  bound  to  furnish 
the  cultivators  of  land  with  seed  for  their  crops  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  (  he  said,  the  king  of  Tanjour,  as 
proprietor  of  the  land,  always  makes  advances  of  money  for 
the  seed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts,  App.  No.  7. 

But  happiest  they,  who  drooping  realms  relieve ! 

VTiose  virtues  in  our  cultur'd  vales  appear ! 
For  whose  sad  fate  a  thousand  shepherds  grieve 

And  fading  fields  allow  the  grief  sincere. 

Shenslone,  Elegy  25. 

From  their  tenements, 

Pleas'd  and  refresh'd,  proceeds  the  caravan 

Threugh  lively  spreading  cultures,  pastures  green, 

And  yellow  tillages  in  opening  woods. — Dyer.  The  Fleece. 

CU'LVER,  n.  A.S.  Culfre,  columba,  a  dove, 
a  pigeon.  Wud-culfre,  palumbus,  a  stock-dove, 
(  Somner. ) 

And  anoon  he  went  up  of  the  watris  and  syghe  licvencs 
opened,  and  the  Holy  Gost  comynge  doun  as  a  culverc  and 
dwellynge  in  him.— IViclif  Mark,  c.  I. 

Or  as  the  culuer,  that  of  the  eagle  is  sniilten^ 

Chaucer.  Of  Philomene. 
As  too  the  whyte,  and  lately  lymcd  house 
The  doues  do  flock  in  hope  of  better  fare. 
And  leaue  their  home  of  culuers  cleane  and  bare. 

Turberville.  To  One  that  vpon  Surmise,  Src. 

Like  as  a  gosh-auke,  that  in  foot  doth  beare 
A  trembling  culuer,  hauing  spide  on  bight 

An  eagle,  that  with  plumy  wings  doth  sheare 
The  subtile  ayre,  stouping  with  all  his  might, 
The  quarrey  throwes  to  ground  with  full  despight ; 

And  to  the  battell  doth  herself  prepare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
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As  there  great  tuhterings  for  battery  bent, 
And  leuel'd  all  against  one  certaine  place, 
Doe  all  attonce  their  thunders  rage  forth-rent. 
That  makes  the  wals  to  stagger  with  a^tonishment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

Captain  Zanchy,  who  took  in  Marsey  Fort  and  Island, 
found  there  two  culverins,  two  sacrea,  and  one  drake. 

Whitelock.  Memorials,  an.  16-18. 

CU'MBENT,  adj.     Lat.  Cumbens,  from   cum- 
bere,  to  lie  down.      See  Incumbent. 
Lying  down,  reclining. 
Too  cold  the  grassy  mantle  of  the  matle. 
In  stormy  winters  long  and  dreary  nights, 
For  cumbeul  sheep.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

Bishops  in  cumbent  attitudes  and  cross-legged  Templara 
admitted  no  grace,  nor  required  any. 
I  Walpole.  Anecdotes,  \o\.YV.  c.S. 

j       CU'.MBER.     See  Comber. 

CU'MULATE,  f.  ^       Lat.  Cumulus,  a  heap; 
Cumixa'tion.  V  of  unknown  origin. 

Cc'mulative.  J  To  heap  together;  lo 
pile  into  a  heap ;  to  collect  or  gather  together. 
More  usually  written  .,4ccumulate,  (.qv. ) 

The  defender  denies  any  such  custom;  but.  by  the  con- 
trary, defences  have  severally,  and  without  cumulation,  been 
proponed  and  discussed,  as  in  Ochiltry's  process. 
I  Slate  Trials.  Sir  Robt.  Spotiswood,  an.  1645. 

I  As  for  the  knowledge  which  is  infused  by  instruction, 
that  is,  cumulative,  not  original! ;  as  it  is  in  waters,  which 
besides  the  head-springs,  are  increased  by  the  reception  of 
j  other  rivers  that  fall  into  them. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wals,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
I  Though  the  tongue  spoke  not,  yet  did  liis  thoughts  dis- 
course, and  had  leisure  afforded  them  to  contemplate,  part 
by  part,  all  the  extremes  of  worth  and  beauty,  that  wera 
cumulated  in  Camilla.— 5AeWo«.  Don  Quixote,  c.  6. 

They  said,  according  to  a  distinction  much  used  among 
them,  that  the  king's  power  of  calling  synods  and  assem- 
blies was  cumulative,  and  not  privative  :  that  is,  he  might 
call  them  if  he  would  ;  and  appoint  time  and  place. 
j  Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1692. 

CUNCTA'TION.  )       Lsd..   Cunct  -  ari,    atiim, 
Cuncta'tor.  )  to  tarry,  to  delay.     From 

:  Cunctus,  (i.  e.  cotijunctus,)  all  together,  is  cunctari, 
I  which  properly  denotes  cuncta  aggredi,  sive  per 
cuncta  ire  ;  but  because  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so 
I  without  length  of  time ;  hence  cunctari  came  to 
signify  morari — 

To  take  time,  to  tarry,  to  delay,  (Vossius.) 
The  swiftest  animal  coiijoyned  with  that  heavy  body,  im- 
plying that  common  moral,  feslina  lente,  and  that  celerity 
should  alwayes  be  contempered  with  cunctation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  2. 
Being  unwilling  to  discourage  such  cunclators,   [they] 
always  keep  them  in  good  hope. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 

CUND.  Cundeth  or  cunneth,  from  the  A.S. 
Cunnan,  to  ken,  to  know,  or  cause  to  know ;  to 
give  notice. 

They  [the  pilchard  boates]  be  houering  upon  the  coast, 
and  are  directed  in  their  worke  by  a  balker  or  buer,  who 
standeth  on  the  cliffe  side,  &  from  thence,  best  discerneth 
the  quantitie  and  course  of  the  pilcherd  ;  according  where- 
unto,  he  cundeth,  as  they  call  it,  the  master  of  each  boate 
(who  hath  his  eye  still  fixt  upon  him.) 

Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  32. 

CU'NNING,  adj.  ^       See  To  Con.     Cunning, 
Cu'nning,  n.  I  or  conning,  is, — knowledge, 

Cu'nningly.  j  science.      C«;!n('n(/  is  now 

Cu'nningness.       j  applied  to — 
That  knowledge  or  skill,  to  that  craftiness  or 

subtilty,  which  is  employed  to  deceive,  to  trick,  to 

outwit,  to  evade. 


Asi 


ben  clerkcs  j 


• Whence  borne  on  liquid  wing 

The  sounding  culver  shoots ;  or  where  the  hawk, 
High  in  the  beetling  cliff  his  aery  builds. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

CU'LVERIN.  Vv.Coxdevrine;  M.  Coluhrina  ; 
Sp.  Cuhbrina. 

A  bombard,  long  and  thin,  which  is  now  also 
called  serpentina,  from  the  shape  of  a  serpent, 
(colubri  vel  serpentis).  Junius. 

They  haue  faire  ordinance  of  brasse  of  all  «orts,  bases, 
faulcons,  minions,  sakers,  eulueringi. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 


'hmun.  Crede. 
nd  withouten 


Wiclif.  2  Tymo.  c.  2. 
■\Vlierefore  these  articles  of  belefe,  and  all  other  bothe  of 
the  olde  lawe  and  of  the  newe,  which  after  the  commaund- 
ment  of  God  any  man  oughte  to  beleue,  I  beleue  verely  in 
my  soule,  as  synnefuU  deetily  wretche,  of  my  cunnynye  and 
power  ought  to  beleue,  prayenge  the  Lord  God,  for  his  holye 
name,  for  to  encrease  mv  belefe,  and  help  my  unbelefe. 

State  Trials.   Wm.  Thc-^iie,  an.  1407. 
If  I  in  fine  may  force 
i  hir  pittie  by  my  plaint: 

I  shall  in  cunningsle  verse  I  may 
j  hir  worthie  prayse  depaint. 

I      Turberville.  The  Louer  dtclareth  hou- first  he  was  taken,  ^-c 
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Which  toolcK  I  openlia  confesse,  be  not  of  myne  owne 
forging,  but  partlie  left  unto  me  by  the  cunningest  master, 
and  one  of  the  worthiest  jentlemen,  that  ever  Englande 
bred,  Syr  John  Cheke.— ^scAanj.  The  Schole-master,  b.  ii. 

For  all  use,  in  all  thinges,  if  it  be  not  stayed  by  cunning. 
■will  very  easely  bring  a  man  to  do  that  thing,  whatsoever  he 
Koeth  about,  with  much  Ufavorednesse  and  deformitye. 

Id.  The  Schole  for  Shooting. 

Who  soeuer  is  desirous  to  reaJe  this  proposicion  more  at 
large  and  cunningly  handled,  let  him  but  peruse  the  pro- 
uerbe  or  pjla^e  it  selfe  in  the  first  centurian  of  the  fourth 
chjUiade  of  that  famouse  Clarke  Erasmus  Roterodamus. 

Oascoigne.  Hearhs. 

Yow  yi  can  so  coningly  dvraynysh  &  adde,  cut  of  &  set  on, 
pull  out  &  put  in,  as  ye  haue  done  afore  in  your  Augustynes 
allegacyons,  are  able  ynough  to  shewe  your  conueyaunces 
here. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  55. 

Admired  match  !  where  strives  in  mutual  grace 

The  cunning  pencil  and  the  comely  face  ; 

A  task  which  thy  fair  goodness  made  too  much 

For  the  bold  pride  of  vulgar  pens  to  touch. 

Donne.  Anatomy  oj  the  World. 

A  carpenter's  desert 

Stands  more  in  ciuimng  than  in  po^^er. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxui. 

I  am  a  little  world  made  cunningly 

Of  elements,  and  an  angelic  spright; 

But  black  sin  hath  betrayed  to  endless  night 

My  world's  both  parts,  and  oh  !  both  parts  must  die. 

Donne.  Holy  Sonnets,  Son.  5. 

The  rest,  in  giggots  cut,  they  spit. 

Roast  cunningly,  draw,  lit,  and  feast;  Bought  lackt  to 

leaue  alaid  .. 

Each  temperate  appetite.— C/ia/jmon.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

Sam.  How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions  to  upbraid  me  mine  ! 

Milton.  Samson  Jgonistcs. 

You  may  easily  guess  what  motions  of  mirth  this  mistake 
rais'd,  but  the  Doctor  by  this  oversight  loT  cnnninyness 
rather)  got  a  supply  of  money. — Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  2. 


Whatever  the  matter  was, 
parts  sunk  so  fast,  that  in  a  few  months  he,  who  had  passed 
his  whole  life  long  for  one  of  the  cunningest  men  in  Scot- 
land, became  almost  a  changeling. 
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And  he  took  the  ctippe  and  dide  thankyngis  and  gaf  to 
hem  and  seide,  drynke  ye  alle  theiof.—Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  26. 

And  he  toke  y«  cup,  and  thanked,  and  gaue  it  them,  say- 
ing dryncke  of  it  euery  one.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene, 

That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 

Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  134. 

The  cup  is  all  that  ener  him  pleaseth, 

And  also  that  hym  most  diseaseth. 

It  is  the  cup  whom  he  serueth, 

Whiche  all  cares  from  hym  kerueth. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.vi. 

,  when  they  that  now  are  vp  : 

if  fortune's  wheele  and  taste  of  sor- 

ngne.  Flowers. 

The  Erie  of  Arrondel  was  chiefe  butler  on  who  xii.  citizens 
of  London  did  giue  their  attendaunce  at  the  cupbord.  The 
Earl  of  Darby  cupberer.—Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  25. 

Then  hasfely  the  clerke  tooke  out,  and  leide  forth  on  a 
cupborde  diverse  rollis  and  writings. 

Slate  Trials.  William  Thorpe,  an  1407. 

Where  were  prouided  for  him  two  chambers  richly  hanged 

and  decked,  oner  and  aboue  the  gallant  furniture  of  the 

whole  house,  together  with  an  ample  and  rich  cupboard  of 

plate  of  all  sortes,  to  furnish  and  seme  him  at  all  meales. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 


Own  Til 
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All  the  weighty  consequents 

Depend  upon  more  blind  events, 

Than  gamesters,  when  they  play  a  set 

With  greatest  cunning  at  ^\q\iet.—Hudibras,  pt.  lu.t.  1. 

This  deplorable  estate  could  not  be  more  feelingly  ex- 
pressed than  it  is  here,  by  making  sin  (which  still  remam'd 
in  man  under  the  law)  a  person,  who,  implacably  aimmg  at 
his  ruin,  cnnningly  took  the  opportunity  of  excitmg  con- 
cupiscence in  those  to  whom  the  law  had  made  it  mortal. 

Loche.  On  Romans,  c.  7.  Notes  (8.) 

When  p-eat  policy  and  craft  do  effect  nothing,  but  are 

blasted  of  themselves,  or  bafiled  by  simplicity:  when  ckji- 

ninaly-laid  designs  are  soon  thwarted  and  overturned,  &c. 

JSnrroic,  vol.  i.  Ser.  U. 

Where  leafy  branches  form'd  a  secret  shade 
The  painted  birds  their  cunning  fabrics  made. 

Fatvkes.  Description  oj  May. 

The  fox  in  deeper  cunning  vers'd. 

The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehears'd. 

And  talk'd  of  knowledge,  taste  and  sense, 

To  which  the  fair  have  vast  pretence  \—E.  More,  Fable  2. 

Yet  well  he  knew  them  always  vain 
Of  what  they  strive  not  to  attain, 
And  play'd  so  cunninyly  his  part 
That  pug  was  rlvall'd  in  his  art.— Irf.  lb. 


Howbeit  at  length  Stoslaus  was  slayne  by  his  foe,  w 
making  a  drinking  cup  of  his  skull,  engraved  thereupon 
golden  letters  this  sentence :  "  Seeking  after  other  me 
he  lost  his  own."— /rf.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

In  thy  fattes  our  cares  be  drown'd, 
With'thy  grapes  our  haires  be  crown'd, 

Cup  vs  till  the  world  go  round, 

Cup  vs  till  the  world  go  round. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  %■  Cleopatra,  Actii.  bc 


That  onely  like  a  gulfe  it  did  remaine 
I'th  midd'st  o  th'  body,  idle  and  vnactii 


And  next  unto  them  went  other  that  carried  plate,  made 
and  wrought  after  antick  fashion,  and  notable  cups  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Macedon :  as  the  ch/j  called  Antigonus 
another  Selcucus  :  and  to  be  short,  all  the  whole  cubboord 
of  plate  of  gold  and  silver  of  King  Perseus. 

Korth.  Plutarch,  p.  219. 

The  maior  to  attend  in  his  own  person  as  chiefe  cup- 
waiter  (charged  with  the  cuphord-royaU)  as  well  in  the  hall 
at  dinner,  to  serve  the  king  in  a  cup  of  gold  with  spices,  and 
for  his  fees  to  haue  the  said  ciip,  and  a  water-spout  pot  of 
gold  thereunto  belonging,  when  he  took  his  leave  at  night. 
Speed.  Rich. IL-b.iyi.c.U. 
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diverteth  your  fear,  affirminpt  you  shall  not  surely  die,  and 
thus  sharpens  the  curiosity  while  lie  suggesteth  l\\icupidity, 
and  by  these  degrees  presenteth  the  fruit,  and  putteth  you 
out  of  the  garden.— jUoMrt/ujue.  Devoute  Ess.  Treat.  13.  >.  6. 

CU'POLA.  ■)      \t.  Cupola:   Sp.  Cupula;    Lat. 

Cl'pol.^ed.  )  Fornic,  testudo.  Dim.  of  It. 
Cupo,  concavus,  profundus,  (Menage, — L'Origini 
delta  Ling.  Itul. )  Skinner  calls  it,  "  Turris  ro- 
tunda fortiicata."  The  word  he  considers  to  be 
pure  Italian.     See  the  quotation  from  Evelyn. 

They  did  likewise  cover  (especially  temples,  and  such 
magnificent  and  sacred  buildings,)  with  a  cupola,  which  is 
that  dome  or  hemispherical  concave  made  in  resemblance  of 
the  heavens,  and  admitting  the  light  at  the  top  centre  or 
navil  only,  without  any  lantern,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  that 
incomparable  piece  of  the  Pantheon  yet  extant. 

Evelyn.  Oj  Architects  and  Architecture. 


The  famous  cupola  painter  of  these  times,  to  show  the 
grandeur  and  boldness  of  his  figures,  hath  a  horn  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  seems  to  wind  with  great  strength  and 
force.— 7'n//er,  No.  153. 

Here  they  meet  a  cave  of  about  ten  yards  deep,  and  fifteen 
broad,  being  in  shape  like  an  oven  or  cnpi.la,  having  a  hole 
at  the  top,  -^hich  is  near  eight  yards  over. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  703. 

CU'PEL,  11.     \        Fr.  Coupelle.       The   little 
Cu'pPEi.,  u.         V  ashen  pot  or  vessel,   wherein 
Clpella'tion.  J  goldsmiths  melt,  or  line  their 
metals,  (Cotgrave.) 

In  the  assay-master's  trade,  the  quick  melting  do\vn  of 
ores,  and  cupelling  of  them,  or  at  least  of  metals,  in  a  trice, 
without  bellows  or  futmLce.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii  p.  453. 

We  look  a  drachm  of  filings  of  zinck  or  spelter,  and  hav- 
ing put  it  upon  a  cupel  under  a  muther,  we  kept  it  there  in 
a  cupclling-fLie  about  three  hours  (having  occasion  to  con- 
tinue  the  cupellation  so  long  for  other  trials  ;)  then  taking 
it  oft"  the  cupel,  we  found  it  to  be  caked  into  a  brittle  and  dark 
coloured  lump,  which  looked  as  if  the  filings  had  been  cal- 
cined.—W.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  713. 

CU'PREOUS.     Lat.  C«;j/-a,  copper ; 
Coppery.      See  Copper. 

You  will  have  the  steel  almost  in  a  trice,  overlaid  with  a 
reddish  substance,  which,  by  its   colour  and  other  signs 


appears  manifestly  to  be  cupreous. 


Boyle.   Works, 


.  p.  92. 


The  clotted  blood  li« 
Corrupts,  and  there 
Nor  breathing  veins 


i  heavy  ( 


a  his  heart, 
1  spite  of  art, 
or  cupping  will  prevail. 
Dryden.' Palamon  8;  Arcitc,  b.  iii. 


CUR,n. 

Cl'rrisii. 
Ci'krishly. 

Ct'RRISHNESS. 

Cu'rship. 


Dut.  A'orr;  perhaps  from  the 
Gcr.  Kirren,  to  snarl. 

A  snarler,  a  growler ;  a  mere 
snarler,  (sc.)  without  courage 
to  bite.      Applied  to — 


Any  snarling,  angry-minded,  yet  cowardly,  per- 


A.  S.  Cuppr;  Dut.  Kop; 
Ger.  Kopf:  Fr.  Coupe.;  It. 
"  Coppa  ;  Sp.  Copa.  Wachter 
thinks  it  so  called,  a  notione 


CUP,  V. 
Cup,  n. 

Cu'PBOARI), 
Cu'PBOARD, 

cavitalis. 

A  Cup-hoard,— 3.  place,  a  closet,  for  cups  or 
vessels ;  things  placed  in  cups  or  vessels,  or  other 
articles. 

Cupping-glass, — so  called,  says  Minshew.  be- 
cause made  of  glass,  and  deepe'and  hollow  like  a 
cup  :  hence,  to  cup,  to  draw  blood  in  such  glasses, 
(otherwise  from  the  Fr.  Couper,  to  cut,  to  make 
an  incision.) 

Drink  havl,  quoth  thys  kyng  agen,  &  bid  hire  drinke  anon. 
The  coupe  he  nom  seththe  of  hire  among  hem  echon 
And  custe  hire,  &  sette  hire  adoun,  &  glad  dronk  hire  hail. 


At  feyres  and  at  full  ales,  fyllen  the  cuppe. 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  39, 
Id.  Crede. 


Him,  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  immur'd, 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purg'd,  in  short  they  cur'd. 
Pope.  Horace,  Ep.  2. 

With  other  victual  which  anon 
We  further  shall  dilate  upon. 
When  of  his  hose  we  come  to  treat, 
The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

When  the  ava  is  ready,  cups  of  it  are  handed  about  to 

those  who  do  not  join  the  song,  which  they  keep  in  their 

hands  until  it  is  ended ;  when,  uniting  in  one  loud  response, 

they  drink  otf  their  cup.— Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  vii.  b.  v.  c.  S. 

■Where  is  the  dappled  pink,  the  sprightly  rose  ? 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  see  : 

Dark  and  discolour'd  every  flower  that  blows. 

To  form  the  garland,  Elegy  !  for  thee  ! 

Shenstcne,  Elegy  8. 

Mayheav'n  (its  all  I  msh  for)  send 

One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 

Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 

Display  benevolence,  not  state.— Crwn.  The  Spleen. 

CUPI'DITY,  n.     Fr.  Cupidite  ;   It.    Cupiditd ; 

Sp.  Cupididad;   Lat.  Cupiditas.   from  cupere,  to 

covet;  plus  est  cupere,  quam  vdle,  (Vossius.)     To 

covet,  is  more  than  to  wish. 

An  eager  desire,  covctousncss. 

For  that  tjTaunt  blynded  and  glutted  with  ttiicupiditieoi 

rulynge  and  souereigntie  commanded  Edward  my  brother 

and  me  to  be  slaine  and  dispatched  oute  of  this  mortall  lyfe. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  11. 

O  though  this  be  not  your  actuall  crime,  yet  it  is  an 
aptitude  thereunto,  for  while  you  are  thus  amused,  the 
serpent  covertly  windeth  into  your  heart,  first  by  blandish- 
ments he  intangleth  youi  reason,  and  then  by  fallacies  he 


As< 


!  from  careyne.  that  i 


Crede. 


AMio  though  he  be  a  periurde  man 

of  currishe  kindred  borne, 
All  gored  in  his  brother's  blood, 

a  runagate  forlorne.  Drant.  Horace,  b.  11.  Sat.  i 

No  savage  beast  doth  force  a  man  a  whit. 

That  loues  him  not :  we  see  the  dogged  curre 
Fawns  not  on  him  that  with  the  whip  doth  smite. 
The  horse  hates  him  that  pricks  him  with  the  spurre. 
Turberville.  To  hisfriend  T. 
These  tidyngs  were  ioyfull  to  the  Duke  of  Burgoyne,  as 
to  hym  wlTiche  (according  to  the  old  prouerbe)  hated  the 
Earl  of  Warwycke,  worse  than  the  curre  dogge,  or  serpent. 
Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an  9. 
Thus  curst  curres  after  they  have  spent  and  discharged 
their  choler  and  anger  upon  the  cudgels  or  stones,  which 
have  been  thrown  at  them,  become  thereby  more  gentle  and 
tractable  to  mm.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  171. 

But  at  last. 

More  urg'd,  the  more 

And  he  revokt  his  active  strength  ;  tum'd  head,  and  did 

The  horse  troopes  that  were  new  made  in  :  twixt  whom 

the  fight  grew  fell. — Chapman.  Homer,  i/iarf,  b.  ii. 
O  lawlesse  paunch  !  the  cause  of  much  despight, 
Through  raunging  of  a  currish  appetite. 
When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 
Withoutcn  diet's  care  or  trencher  law. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
Bishop  Bonner  being  restored  againe,  would  not  suffer  the 
brother  and  natural  sister  of  Bishop  Ridley,  and  other  his 
friends,  not  onely  not  to  enjoy  tiiat  which  they  had  by  the 
sayd  their  brother  Bishop  Ridley,  but  also  curriWi/i/ without 
all  order  of  law  or  honesty.  1 
them  all  the  linings  thev  had. 
Pox.  Martyrs 


power  wrasted  from 
Life  ofBp.  Ridley,  p.  1559. 


CUR 

Diogenes  though  he  had  wit,  by  his  nirrishness  got  him 
the  name  of  dog;  and  coming  once  to  a  feast,  the  company 
called  him  so,  and  threw  him  bones. 

Feltham,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  C9. 

This  worthyknight  being  then  hut  a  stripling  had  occasion 
to  enquire  which  was  the  way  to  St.  Ann's  Lane,  upon  wiiicli 
the  person  whom  he  spolie  to,  instead  of  answering  his 
question  called  him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  him  who 
made  Ann  a  saint.— raHer,  No.  125. 

Therefore  men  usually  deal  with  such  currish  sharp  na- 
tures as  thiey  do  with  mastiffs,  they  are  fain  to  stroak  them, 
tho"  ttiey  deserve  to  be  cudgelled.— Soij/A,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  8. 


At  Bruin  flies  the  slavering,  snarling  ctir, 
But  only  tills  his  famjsh'd  jaws  with  fur. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

CC'RATE,  H.  ■)      It.    and   Sp.    Curato ;    Mid. 
Cu'rateship.     )  Lat.  Curatus.     A  curate — 
One  to  whom  the  cure  and  healing  of  souls  is 
committed.     And  see  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

Vfhen  thou  shalt  be  shriven  of  thy  curat,  tell  him  eke  all 

the  sinnes  that  thou  hast  don  sith  thou  were  laste  shriven. 

Chaucer.  The  Ptrsones  Tale. 

Hec  would  as  Salt  Peter  byddeth,  that  euery  man  should 
be  able  to  gyue  a  reason  of  hys  fayth  and  hope  vnto  euerye 
man  that  wnulde  ask  him,  and  that  the  curate  shoulde  be 
ready  to  teach  the  ignoraunt  yi  that  is  yet  vntaught. 

Sir  T.  More.   Iforkes,  p.  831. 

In  the  meane  time  to  live  in  good  estate, 
Louing  that  loue  and  hating  those  that  hate ; 
Being  some  honest  cumle  or  some  viker, 
Content  with  little  in  condition  sicker. 

Spenser.  Mother  lluUcrd's  Tale. 

Such  was  her  concern  for  the  souls  of  her  neighbours,  that 
when  her  husband's  infirmities  made  him,  upon  occasions, 
unable  to  visit  the  sick,  and  that  the  curate  was  accidentally 
from  home,  she  would  procure  this  assistance,  when  to  be 
had,  from  others.— J^Vfaon.  The  Life  of  Bull. 


A  curate  is  the  lowest  degree  in  the  church;  being  in  the 
same  state  that  a  vicar  was  formerly,  an  officiating  tem- 
porary minister,  instead  of  tlie  proper  incumbent. 

Blackstone.   Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

N.  B.  never  to  transcribe  anymore  from  Calamy;  Mrs. 
Pilcncks,  at  my  curacy,  having  one  volume  of  that  author 
lying  in  her  parlour  window.— /rf/cr,  No.  33. 

CURB,  u.      ^         ¥r.  Courbe;       Sp.  Corbar ; 
Curb,?!.  [hat.  Curvare.   to  curve,  how  or 

Cl'rbing,  v.     f  bend.    See  the  quotations  from 
Cu'RiiED,  adj.  J   Holland's  Plutarch,  and  Ray. 
To  bend  or  bow;  to  bend  or  bow,  (sc.)  to  the 
will ;  to  guide  or  regulate  ;  to  manage,  to  con- 
trol, to  check,  to  restrain. 

He  curheth  and  restraineth  persons  of  ambitious  and 
aspiring  mindes,  who  (as  he  coniectureth)  after  his  death 
might  worke  some  innouations  in  the  common  wealth,  or 
disturb  the  kingdomes.— i/ac/cii/j^i.  Yoijagcs,  vol.  ill.  p.  861. 

I  know  your  nature's  sweet  enough,  and  tender. 

Not  grated  on,  nor  curb'd :  do  you  love  your  mistress  ? 

Beaum.  %■  Fletch.  Monsieur  Thomas,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Old.  K.  I'U  curb  her  for't,  can  he  be  but  recovei'd, 
He  shall  have  her,  and  she  shall  be  dutiful, 
And  love  him  as  a  wife  too. 

Id.  Wil  at  sereral  Weapons,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

The  steed  was  tam'd  and  fitted  to  the  field, 

Tliat  serves  a  subject  to  the  rider's  laws, 
He  that  before  ran  in  the  pastures  wild. 

Felt  the  stiff  ciiri  control  his  angry  jaws. 

Dragtoii,  Eclogue  -1. 

Now  by  right  lines  we  behold  things,  some  in  the  air.  and 
others  thorow  transparent  stones  and  horns  ;  for  that  all 
these  consist  of  very  subtle  parts  :  by  crooked  and  curhed 
lines,  we  look  within  the  vt^icT.— Holland.  Plularch,  p.  07S 

As  bodies  that  are  crooked,  disdain  not  to  be  hrac'd  in 
steel,  that  they  may  become  straight :  so  the  mind  that  is 
warping  to  vice,  should  not  think  much  to  be  kept  upright 
by  the  curbings  and  the  stroaks  of  adversity. 

Feltham,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  57. 

For  though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between  the 
tropicks.  yet  are  not  those  parts  directly  subject  to  his  per- 
pendicular beams,  either  unhabitable,  or  ex'remely  hot,  as 
the  ancients  fancied.— Jta;/.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

He  had  the  will  of  his  maid  before  he  could  speak  or  go, 
he  had  the  mastery  of  his  parents  ever  since  he  could  prattle ; 
and  why,  now  he  is  grown  up,  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  he 
was  then,  why,  now  of  a  suddain  must  he  be  restrained  and 
iUrbedJ—J.ocke,  Of  Education,  §35. 


CUR 

For  who  but  a  poltroon,  possess'd  with  fear, 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear? 
Command  thy  slaves  :  my  freeborn  soul  disdains 
A  tyrant's  curb ;  and  lestitf  breaks  the  reins. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

It  [Collier's  attack  upon  the  stage]  obliged  the  succeeding 
dramatic  poets  to  curb  that  propension  to  indecency,  which 
had  carried  some  of  their  predecessors  so  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  good  manners.— 5ea(/ic.  On  Truth. 


CURD,  V.   ^       See  Crude. 
Curd,  or       I       To  form  into  coagulated  masses 
Crud,  n.        I  of  gore  (cruoris),  of  blood;  and 
Cu'rdied.      I  then,   generally — to  concrete  or 
Cu'rdle,  or  I  coagulate. 

Cru'dle,  v.  j  Curdle  or  crmlle,  is  the  dimi- 
nutive. Some  editors  of  Shakespeare  have  altered 
curdled  in  Coriulanus,  to  curdled;  but  not  Mr. 
Stcevens. 

were  niilcke :  and  turned 


I'et  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care, 

(God's  mercie. maiden)  do's  it  curd  thy  blood 

To  say  I  am  thy  mother ?—5/m7;M.  AWs  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Corio.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola; 
The  moone  of  Rome :  chaste  as  the  isicle 
That's  curdled  by  the  frost,  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  :  deere  'Valeria. 

Id.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Being  put  intomilke,  it  will  not  sufTer  it  to  'airn  or  soure, 
it  keepeth  it  from  quailing  &  curding  :  which  is  the  reason 
that  they  who  use  ordinarily  to  drinke  milke,  take  mints 
therewith,  for  fear  it  should  coagulate  or  crudle  in  their 
stomacke,  and  put  them  in  daunger  of  suifocation. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xx.  c.  14. 

Now  by  my  sheephook,  here's  a  tale  alone. 
Learn  me  the  same,  and  I  will  give  thee  hire ; 

This  was  as  good  as  curds  for  our  Joan, 
Wlien  at  a  night  we  sitten  by  the  fire. 

Braylon,  Eclogue  4. 

With  a  crew 

Of  hungry  whelpes,  his  battailous  bold  brood. 
Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddi/  blood. 


CUR 


Then  curds  and  crejim,  the  flower  of  country  fare 
Aiid  new-laid  eggs,  w  liich  Baucis'  busy  care 
Turu'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Mclam.  b.  viii. 

It  [milk]  diflfers  from  a  vegetable  emulsion  by  coagulating 
into  a  curdu  mass  with  acids,  which  chyle  and  vegetable 
emulsion  will  not. — Arhuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  4. 

To  day  a  mighty  hero  comes,  to  warm 
Your  curdling  blood,  and  bid  you,  Britons,  arm. 
To  valour  muf'.'  he  owes,  to  virtue  more ; 
He  fights  to  save,  and  conquers  to  restore. 

Garth-  Prologue  designed  for  Tamerlane. 

There  are  divers  things,  that  seem  to  argue  spirit  of  wine, 
as  inflammable  as  it  is,  to  abound  with  a  piercing  salt,  and 
that  such  saline  corpuscles  may  suffice  to  curdle  whites  of 
egt;s,  our  freshly-mentioned  experiment  of  curdling  the 
white  of  an  egg  with  spirit  of  salt  does  sufficiently  declare. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 


CURE,  V. 

Cure,  71. 

Cu'r.4ble. 

Cu'rableness. 

Cura'tion. 

Cu'rative. 

Cura'tor. 

Cu'rer. 

Cu'rING,  71. 

Cu'reless. 
(See  Curate.) 


That  of  thy  \ 


-Chaucer.  Troilut,  b.  i. 


Fr.  Curer;  Sp.  Curar ;  It. 
Cu7-are;  Lat.  Curare,  to  talce 
care.  Vossius  thinks,  cer- 
tainly from  Gr.  Kj)p,  the  heart. 
Tooke,  from  the"  A.  S.Kar-ian, 
curare,  advertere,  accurare,  to 
take  care  or  hoed,  to  regard, 
to  mind,  to  attend,"  ( Somner. ) 
By  Chaucer,  Jove,  and  other 
older  writers,  cure  and  care 
seem  used  indiscriminately. 
Cure  is  now — consequentially — 


To  heal,  to  recover,  to  restore  to  a  sound  ^ 
healthy  state. 


And  a  womman  that  hadde  a  flux  of  blood  twelve  yeer, 
nd  hadde  spendid  al  hir  catel  in  lechis,  and  sche  myghte 
otbe  curido£oiiy.—  Wicl:f  Luke,  c.  8. 


Constrewe  that  as  you  list, 


the  Legend  of  Good  Wo 


After  hir  craft  [appertaineth,  sc.  to  Physiciens]  to  don  gret 
diligence  unto  the  cure  of  hem  which  that  tliey  ban  in  her 
governance. — Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibevs. 


Of  surgerie  he  knewe  the  cures. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Phisike  hath  done  the  besines 

Of  sondry  cures  many  one 

To  make  hym  holle.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Though  these  and  other  like 

by  processe  are  procurde. 
Yet  naythelesse  my  festred  wonde 
can  not  in  time  be  curde. 

Turbcrville.  That  Time  conijucrelh  all  Things. 
And  eke  the  balefuU  blowe 

so  grieuous  that  was  thought, 
Full  quickly  curde  by  surgion's  sleight, 
if  he  were  quickly  sought. 

Id.  That  it  is  huttfull  to  conceals,  ^c. 

This  counsell  of  Daniel  geuen  to  the  kyng  declareth,  God 

slraightly  to  require  of  the  kyngs  and  princes  not  onely  the 

obedience  of  his  ten  commandemets  but  also  princely  iustice, 

that  is,  the  diligent  cure  and  charge  of  his  chirche. 

^  Jagc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  i. 

"Wherfore  in  the  night  when  he  w,as  asleepe,  his  wife 
loosed  the  bandes  of  the  wound,  first  her  husband  not  per- 
ceiuing,  and  afterward  dissembling,  and  so  by  little  and 
little  sucked  &  spitted  out  the  poyson  and  prepared  the 
wound  curable  &  ready  to  the  phisicion. 

fii'cs.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.4. 

All  other  thinges  concernynge  thys  matter,  partayn  to  th« 
part  curatiue,  whiche  trcateth  of  healynge  of  svcknes. 

Sir  T.  Elgot.  The  Castel  of  Hclih,  b.  iii. 

l\ry  glasse  presented  vnto  me, 

The  curelcsse  wound,  that  bledeth  day  and  night. 

Surrey.  Bonum  est  mihi,  S^c. 
He  that  by  easie  prayers  and  a  seldom  fast,  by  the  scatter- 
ing of  a  little  alms,  and  the  issues  of  some  more  natural 
verfue  thinks  to  cure  his  evil  nature,  does  fortifie  his  indis- 
position, as  a  stick  is  hardned  by  a  little  fire,  which  by  a 
great  one  is  devoured.— £;).  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

By  these  books  and  resolutions  of  the  judges  it  is  clear, 
that  the  appropriator  was  the  incumbent  parson,  and  had 
the  cure  of  the  souls  of  the  parishioners. 

Spelman.  English  Works,  Pref.  p.  10. 

And  so  did  [Galerius]  swarme  with  wormes,  that  being 
not  curable  neither  by  surgerie  nor  physicke,  he  confessed 
that  it  happened  for  his  crueltie  toward  the  Christians,  and 
so  c;illed  in  his  proclamations  against  them.— i'oa;.  Martyrs. 
The  Difference  between  the  Church  of  Rome,  >Sc.  p.  23. 

But  if  with  too  much  braine,  and  too  little  blood,  they  do 
[run  mad]  I'le  be  a  curer  of  mjidmen. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  ^-  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  I . 

I  can  be  content  to  be  let  blood  in  the  arme  or  foot,  for 
the  curing  of  the  head  or  heart. 

Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.22. 

None  else  there  is  gives  comfort  to  my  grief. 
Nor  my  mishaps  amended  with  my  moan, 

When  heaven  and  earth  have  shut  up  all  relief, 
Nor  care  avails  what  cureless  now  is  grown. 

Drayton,  Eclogue  10, 

If  Peter  and  John  cured  the  lame  man  by  the  strength  of 

whose  welfare  they  have  as  heartily  desired  as  ever  they 
could  do  his. — Stillingfieet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

I  shall  now  only  tell  you  in  general,  that  on  the  one  side 
I  think  the  arguments,  which  Helmont  and  others  draw 
from  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  curablenesa  of  all  dis 
eases,  are  not  very  cogent  and  somewhat  irreverent,  so  on 
the  other  side,  I  am  not  much  convinced  by  the  grand  argu- 
ment alleged  against  Paracelsus,  and  the  chymists  that  hold 
all  diseases  to  be  in  their  own  nature  curable,  namely,  that 
they  themselves  many  of  them,  (no  nor  even  their  very 
master)  lived  not  to  the  age  attained  by  many  strangers  to 
chymistry.— Boyle,  ll'orks,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

The  curative  indications  are  wholly  to  be  directed  to  the 
invigorating  and  strengthening  the  blood. 

Sydenham.   Works,  p.  230. 

Seeing  the  above  mentioned  strangers  are  like  to  continue 
here  yet  awhile,  at  the  least  some  of  them,  the  society  shall 
much  stand  in  need  of  a  curator  of  experiments. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  147. 

That  nature  of  Hippocrates,  that  is  the  curalrix  of  dis- 
eases, a'l  ttivne^  Toil/  vova^uiv  Inrpot,  and  that  Archeus  of  the 
chymists  or  Paracelsians,  to  which  all  medicaments  are  liut 
subservient,  as  being  able  to  efiect  nothing  of  themselves 
without  it.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  1G7. 


are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  any  considerable  ad- 
vance in  his  studies  of  divinity,  to  which  other  parts  of 
learning  contribute  their  aid  and  assistance,  and  therefore 
consequently  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 


the 


ind. 


Churchill.  The  Caadidati. 


CUR 

For  the  proper  curt  of  such  prejudices,  as  I  talce  it,  is  to 
be  made  by  application  of  those  truths  that  are  common  to 
?.\\  rlimes ;  not  by  the  partial  manners  or  opinions  which 
arioe  out  of  them  in  this  or  that  more  polished  society. 

Hard.  On  Foreign  Travel,  Dial.  8. 

CU'RFEW,  n.  From  the  Fr.  Couvrir  lefeu; 
rnvci-  the  fire,  (Minshew; )  extinguish  it,  put  it  out. 

Sl'O  the  quotation  from  Speed. 

Tlie  dede  slepe,  for  wery  besinesse. 

Fell  on  this  carpenter,  right  as  I  gesse, 

Aljouten  curfew-lime,  or  litel  more. 

Chaucer.  The  Millercf  Tate,  v.  3643. 

Who  ever  gives  a  paire  of  velvet  shooes 

To  til'  Holy  Rood,  or  liberally  allowes 

But  a  ncv;  rope  to  ring  the  couvre-feu-hell. 

But  he  desires  that  his  great  deed  may  dwell, 

Or  graven  in  the  chancel-window-glasse, 

Or  in  his  lasting  tombe  of  plated  brasse. 

Bp.  Hull,  h.  iii.  Sat.  i. 

Disarming  the  English  [Wm.  I  ]  he  commaunded  euery 
house-holder  to  put  out  both  fire  and  candle  at  eight  of  the 
clocke  at  night,  at  which  hnure,  in  euery  city,  towne,  & 
village,  he  caused  a  bell  to  be  rung  of  the  French  then  called 
Couerfeu  (that  is  cuucr-fiie)  partly  yet  in  practise,  and  in 
name  verj'  neere,  commonly  called  Curfue.Specd,  b.  ix.  c.  2. 

Tn  that  coarse  age  were  princes  fond  to  dwell 
With  meagre  monks,  and  haunt  the  silent  cell : 
Sent  from  the  Monarch's  to  the  Muse's  Court, 
Their  meals  were  frugal,  and  their  sleeps  were  short ; 
To  couch  at  curfeu-iime  they  thought  no  scorn, 
And  froze  at  matins  every  winter  morn. 

Tickell.  On  Queen  Caroline's  rebuilding,  S/c.  at  Oxford. 

CURIA'LITY.    VwCurial;  Lat.  Carin/is,  from 
Curin,  the  court. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  court. 

I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which  I  propounded, 
wliich  is,  the  Court  and  Curinlity. 

Bacon.  Advice  to  Sir  G.  Villicrs. 

CU'RIOUS,  adj.  ~\       Fr.  Curieux ;   It.  and  Sp. 
Cu'riously.  I   Curiosu  ;     Lat.    Ciiriosus, 

Cl'riol-sness.         \  from  Cura.      (See  Cire.) 
Cl'rio'sitt.  I   Curious    is    used    by    old 

CuRio'so.  J  writers  as  equivalent  to — 

Care-ful,  heed-ful ;  full  of  care,  of  anxiety,  of 

nicety,  (sc. )  in  the  performance  or  execution  of 

any  thing ;    and  thus,   accurate,   exact,   nicely, 

highly  finished. 

Careful,  or  anxious,  (sc.)  to  know,  to  learn,  to 

imderstand  ;  and  thus,  inquisitive. 

.Mso  thei  idel  lernen  to  go  aboute  housis,  not  oonli  idil 
but  ful  of  wordis  and  r»r/o«.«f  spekyngethingis  thatbihoueth 
not.— Wiclif.  Tijmothi/.c.b. 


—Id.  ■>  Thcss.  e.  3. 

Yf  lie  ne  haue  rent  or  such  a  thing 

Altiiough  he  be  religious 

And  God  to  seruen  carious 

Thus  mote  he  done,  or  do  trespas. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

And  craft  of  mannes  bond  so  curiously 

Arrayed  had  this  gardin  trewely. 

That  never  was  ther  gardin  of  swiche  pris, 

But  if  it  were  the  veray  paradis. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,221. 

And  thus  he  went  forth  his  weie 

Alone,  as  a  knight  auenturous, 

And  in  his  thought  was  curious 

To  witte.  what  was  best  to  do. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

I  maruell  then  why  he  is  so  curious  to  cause  vs  to  worship 
the  saintes  yt  are  aaleepe.— Fri/A.  Workes.  p.  103. 

Curiouschj  I  haue  regarded,  that  Rome  beginneth  to  de- 
clyne,  when  our  senate  fayleth  of  meke  and  wise  senatours, 
and  multiplieth  with  these  serpentines. — Golden  Bake,  c.  7. 

It  is  not  therefore  your  part  to  knowe,  what  yeare,  what 
nioneth,  or  what  houre,  that  kingdom  of  Israel  shal  cum, 
which  thyngis  y«  foolysh  calkers  curiously  seke  for. 

Vdal.  Actes,  c.  1. 

And  therewithal!  c< 
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Man  is  read  irt  his  face :  God  in  his  creatures,  but  not  as 
the  philosopher,  the  creature  of  glory  reads  him  :  but,  as 
the  divine,  the  servant  of  humility  :  yet  even  he  must  take 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket. 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curiously. 

In  which  they  gatlier'd  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket : 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalkes  on  hie. — Spenser.  Prothalamion. 

First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weakness 

In  me,  but  incident  to  all  our  sex, 

Curiosily,  inquisitive,  importune 

Of  secrets,  then  with  like  infirmity 

To  publisii  them,  both  common  female  faults. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonislcs. 

Desire,  to  know  why,  and  how,  curiosity ;  such  as  in  no 
living  creature  but  man:  so  that  man  is  distinguished,  not 
only  by  his  reason,  but  also  by  this  singular  passion,  from 
all  other  animals  ;  in  whom  the  appetite  of  food,  and  other 
pleasures  of  sense,  by  predominance,  take  away  the  care  of 
knou'ing  cames :  which  is  a  lust  of  the  mind,  that  by  a  per- 
severance of  delight  in  the  continual  and  indefatigable  gene- 
ration of  knowledge,  exceedeth  the  short  vehemence  of  any 
carnal  pleasure.— //o64i.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  (j. 
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The  audience  laught  to  hear  the  strife,  as  they  beheld  the 
same, — Vncertaine  Auctors.  A  Prayse  of  Mrs.  Jt. 

Be  diligent  therfore  that  those  be  not  deceaued  with  curi- 
ousncs.  For  me  of  no  small  reputation  haue  bene  deceaued 
with  their  owne  so-phisity.—J'yndall.   Workes,  p.  67. 

But  alas,  it  euer  was  and  shall  be  that  ye  greater  nober 
receaue  the  wordes  for  a  newnesse  and  curiosilie  (as  they  j 
say)  and  to  seme  to  be  somewhat  and  that  they  haue  not  ! 
gone  to  scliole  in  vayne. — Id.  lb.  p.  238. 

Many  other  turiosiliei  may  be  required,  which  for  the  | 

nonce  I  did  not  set  downe,  as  well  for  that  the  intent  I  had  t 

principally  was  to  satisfie  your  doubt  touching  the  spicerie,  1 
as  for  that  I  lack  leasure  and  time. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  \ 


In  suffering  such  a  crew  of  riotous  gallants, 

Not  of  the  best  repute,  to  be  so  frequent 

Both  in  your  house  and  presence,  this,  'tis  rumour'd 

Little  agrees  with  the  curiousness  of  honour, 

Or  modesty  of  a  maid. 

Massinger.  The  Parliament  of  Love,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  remarkaole  smoothness  of  that  language,  I  confess, 
might  excite  some  people  to  learn  it  out  of  curiosity ;  but 
the  Tonquinese  are  not  so  curious. 

Dumpier.  Voyage,  an.  1088. 

I  shall  now  add,  that  having  enquired  of  one  of  the  cu- 
riouscst  and  moi^t  observing  makers  of  steel  tools,  whether 
he  did  not  find  a  difference  in  the  employing  of  pump- water, 
or  river-watcr  in  giving  tliem  their  temper,  he  satisfied  me 
that  he  did  so.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

It  is  true  our  bodies  are  made  of  very  coarse  materials,  of 
nothing  but  a  little  dust  and  earth,  yet  they  are  so  wisely 
contrived,  so  curiously  composed,  so  neatly,  so  artificially, 
so  admirably  ordered  and  put  together,  that  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  and  admire  the  wisdom  and  power  of  him  that 
made  them,  in  every  part  of  them. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  107. 

What  a  ridiculous  question  would  this  be  to  him,  wlio 
knows  that,  in  what  we  call  spoil,  he  pursues  the  rational 
purposes  of  his  own  art ;  that,  to  tlie  excellence  of  the  metal, 
he  may  also  add  the  curiousness  of  the  figure. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  11. 
The  spacious  west. 

And  all  the  teeming  regions  of  the  south 

Hold  not  a  quarry,  to  the  curious  flight 

Of  knowledge,  half  so  tempting  or  so  fair. 

As  man  to  man. — Akemide.  Pleasures  of  Imagin.  b.  iii. 

Instead  of  striving  which  shall  produce  the  brightest  tint, 
or  curiously  trifling,  shall  give  the  gloss  of  stuffs,  so  as  to 
appear  real,  let  their  ambition  be  directed  to  contend,  which 
shall  dispose  his  drapery  in  the  most  graceful  folds,  which 
shall  give  the  most  grace  and  dignity  to  the  human  figure. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Disc.  1. 

He  has,  likewise,  a  complete  service  of  Corinthian  metal, 
which  though  he  admire  as  a  curiosity,  is  far  from  being  his 
passion. — Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  iii.  Let.  1. 

CURL,  V.  '\  Skinner  suspects  that  there 
Ctrl,  n.  (formerly  existed  in  A.  S.  the 
Cu'rling,  n.  J  verb  Ci/rl-nn,  crispare ;  formed 
Cu'rly.  J  from  the  verb  Cyn  -av,  vertcre, 

to  turn.     Chaucer  writes  it,  Crulle. 
To  turn,  to  writhe. 

Now  was  ther  of  that  chirche  a  parish  clerk 
The  which  that  was  ycleped  Absolon. 
-Crulle  was  his  here,  and  as  the  gold  it  shon. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3314. 
Behold,  behold,  they  neuer  stand  content. 
With  God,  with  kinde,  with  any  help  of  arte, 
But  curie  their  locks  with  bodkins  and  with  braids. 

Gascoigne.  Epilogue. 
Thy  curling,  and  thy  cost,  thy  friesling  and  thy  fare, 
To  court  to  court  with  al  those  tois,  and  there  set  forth 

such  ware.  Id.  A  Challenge  to  Beautie. 

Her  lords  and  ladies  all  this  while  deuise 

Themselucs  to  setten  forth  to  stranger's  sight ; 
Some  frounce  their  curled  haire  in  courtly  guise. 
Some  pranke  their  ruffes,  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attire  :  each  others  greater  pride  does  spite. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Shee  as  a  vail  down  to  the  slender  waste 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevcld,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendTt\s.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv. 
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His  gracious  curies. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Who  the  purple  beakes 

Of  ships  did  neuer  see  :  nor  that  which  breakes 
The  wanes  in  curies,  which  is  a  fan  like  oare. 
And  serues  as  wings,  with  which  a  ship  doth  scare. 

Id   lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiii. 

If  you  please  to  compare  the  Roman  names  that  seeme  so 

stately,  because  you  vnderstand  them  not,  you  will  disdaine 

them  in  respect  of  our  meanest  names  ;  for  what  is  Crispus 

but  curle-pate.— Camden.  Rcmaines.  Surnames. 

Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air. 

Should  weary  nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Their  hair  is  black,  straight,  and  sirong.  commonly  cut 
short  on  the  hind  part,  wiih  the  rest  tied  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  :  but  some  have  it  of  a  curling  disposition,  or  of  a 
brown  colour. — Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  i.  c.  ^^. 

As  the  fair  offspring  of  the  sylvan  grace 
With  matchless  swiftness  speeds  along  the  race, 
His  golden  tresses  wav'd ;  his  curls  behind 
Flow  loosely  down,  and  dance  upon  the  wind. 

Hart.  The  Sixth  Thebaid  of  Statins. 
The  general  colours  of  it  are  black  and  brown,  growing  to 
a  tolerable  length,  and  very  crisp  and  curly. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  c.6. 

CURMU'DGEON.  Fr.  Caur,  the  heart, 
and  mechant,  or  mesckant,  have  been  suggested. 
"  Mcschant,"  Cotgrave  explains,  "  wicked,  paltry, 
curst,  harsh,  froward."  Cur-nmdyeon  may  be  a 
corruption  of  curr,  and  manger,  from  the  story  of 
the  dog  or  cur  in  the  manger.  Holland  renders 
the  Lat.  Frumenlarius  (i.  e.  corn-merchant,  the  n. 
negotiator,  being  understood)  in  the  two  instances 
quoted  below,  Corn-mudgin.  In  Pliny's  Aat.  Hist. 
(b.  viii.  c.  44. )  he  renders  the  same  word,  corne- 
maister.     Applied  to — 

One  who  is  covetous  to  acquire,  covetous  to 
keep,  what  he  cannot  enjoy. 

Being  but  a  riche  corne-mudgin,  that  with  aquart  (or  mea- 
sure of  come  of  two  pounds)  had  bought  the  freedorae  of  his 
fellow-citizens.— J'/o«a«d.  Livivs,  p.  150. 

The  aediles  curule,  hung  up  twelve  brazen  shields,  made 
of  the  fines  that  cerfein  cornmudgins  paid  for  hourdiiig  up 
and  keeping  in  their  graine. — Id.  lb.  p.  1004. 

A  soldier  is  in  peace  a  mockery,  a  very  town-bull  for 
laughter;  unthrifls,  and  landed  babies  are  prej-,  curmud- 
i;eon5  lay  their  baits  for.— J'orrf.  TheLady's  Trial,  Actv.sc.l. 


CU'RRENT,  V.  ^  Fr.  Courant;  It.  Corrente.- 
Cl'rkent,  af/;.  I  Sp.  Corriente ;  hat.  Currens, 
Cu'ruently.  V  pres.  part,  of  carrere,  to  run. 

Ct'RRENTN'Ess.      [   Current,  the  noun — 
Cl'rrency.  J        Running    (water)  ;     the 

stream  of  a  river ;   any  passage,  course  or  pro- 
gression.    The  adjective — 

Flowing,  passing  like  a  stream,  in  an  uniform, 
uninterrupted  course ;  passing  generally,  com- 
monly, without  hinderance  or  opposition. 

Brown  uses  curricle,— a  small  or  short  course. 


Also  if  there  commeth  any  whale  within  the  current  of 
the  same,  they  make  a  pitifull  crie. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

It  was  desyryd  of  the  sayd  prouoste  that  h^e  shuld  suffre' 
the  fores.iyd  money  to  ronne  and  be  cunaut  through  the 
cytie.—Fabyun.  John,  an.  7. 

Which  such  disgrace  unto  the  queen  appears, 
That  (all  incens'd  with  an  ambitious  rage) 
She  doth  conspire  to  have  him  made  away, 
As  one  that  staid  the  current  of  her  sway. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wan,  b.  v. 

Sometimes,  she  stood  cleare 

He  was  her  husband  ;  sometimes,  the  ill  weare 
His  person  had  put  on,  transfomi'd  him  so, 
That  yet  his  stampe  would  hardly  current  go. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiii. 
Wuit  shall  I  name  these  current  traverses, 

That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run. 
Close  by  the  ground,  with  sliding  passages. 

Wherein  that  dancer  greatest  praise  hath  won, 
Which  with  best  order  can  all  order  shun. 

Davies.  Orchestra  s.  69 
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All  truth  is  sweet ;  it  Is  indeed  God  s,  not  ours,  whereso- 
ever it  is  found  ;  the  kind's  coyne  is  currant,  though  it  be 
found  in  any  impure  channell. 

JSj).  Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  c.  1. 

We  have  found  out  favourable  interpretations,  and  flosses, 
restrictions,  and  evasions,  to  wind  ourselves  out  of  tliem,  to 
shift  them  all  off  and  put  them  by,  and  yet  pass  for  sound 
and  currant  Christians.— ^a/«.  Hem.  Ser.  Of  Duels. 

If  by  public  law  the  mint  were  ordained  to  be  onely  sup- 
plied by  our  stanneries,  how  currently  would  they  pass  for 
more  precious  than  silver  mines  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts. 

And  th„s  when  substantialnesse  combineth  with  delight- 
fulnesse,  fuUnesse  with  finenesse,  seemelinesse  with  portli- 
nesse,  and  currenlnesse  with  stayednesse,  how  can  the 
language  which  consisteth  of  all  these,  sound  other  than 
most  full  of  sweetness. 

Camden.  Rem.  Excellencle  of  the  English  Tongue. 

Like  Egypt's  Nile  the  bounteous  current  shows, 
Dispersing  blessings  wheresoe'er  it  flows. 

Yalden.  To  Sir  Humphry  Mackworlh. 

But  besides  that  this  seems  to  have  a  more  harsh  and 
forced  sense,  the  other  interpretation  is  more  consonant  to 
the  style  and  current  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Locke.  Ephesians,  c.  1.  Note  (b)  U. 

For  the  form  of  the  passports,  let  me  but  bring  one  drawn 
up  as  we  desire  it,  and  in  terms  current  with  the  forms  of 
their  state,  and  it  shall  be  immediately  agreed  to. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Arlington,  Sept.  1GS8. 

On  the  contrary,  words  are  offered  to  the  publick  by  every 
private  man,  coined  in  his  private  mint,  as  he  pleases  ;  but 
'tis  the  receiving  of  them  by  others,  their  very  passing,  that 
gives  them  their  authority  and  currency,  and  not  the  mint 

Locke.  Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Upon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long  course  of 
the  next,  and  upon  a  narrow  scene  here  an  endless  expan- 
sion hereafter.— .BroKiH.  Christ.  Mor.  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

It  is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  eager  and  thirsty 
curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fountain 
of  intelligence ;  and  not  only  never  to  receive  the  current  of 
report  till  it  has  satiated  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  but 
at  last  to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  corrupted  with 
taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  through  which  it 
tovcA.— Rambler,  No.  61. 

Good  and  bad  money  is  offered  to  them,  and  they  ought 
•o  beware  of  the  coin  which  will  not  pass  current  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  in  the  critical  world,  and  of  that  which 
is  found  light  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 
Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

"  Indeed  I  "  replied  the  other ;  "  well,  I  do  not  know  him 
myself,  being  a  Cambridge  man  ;  but  It  is  currently  reported 
at  Norwich  that  he  is  a  methodist." 

Jones.  Life  of  Dr.  Home. 

It  cannot  at  this  time  be  too  often  repeated  ;  line  upon 
line;  precept  upon  precept;  until  it  comes  into  the  cur- 
rency of  a  proverb,  To  Innovate  Is  not  to  reform. 

Burke.  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

CU'RRY,  V.      ^       Fr.  Coroijer,  to  curry,  taw 
Ctj'RRiER.  i  or  dress,   as  leather,  (Cot- 

Ck'rrying,  n.      /"grave.)      Lat.    Corium,    the 
Cu'rrving,  adj.  )  hide.     To  currt/  a  horse,  i. 
corium  equi  et  dorsum  fricare  strigili ;  to  rub  the 
hide  of  a  horse  with  a  curry-comb. 

To  curry  the  hide,  to  rub  it  with  a  curry-comh ; 
to  scratch,  scrub  or  use  roughly:  and,  conse- 
quentially, give  a  good  thrashing  or  drubbing. 

The  word  favour,  in  the  common  expression, 
"  to  curr^  favour,"  has  been  supposed  by  Mr.  Douce 
to  be  a  corruption  of favel,  (see  the  quotations  from 
Chaucer,  and  Udai,)  a  name  given  to  yellow 
coloured  horses,  as  bayard,  blanchard,  to  bay  or 
brown  and  grey.  We  yet,  however,  use  in  com- 
mon speech,  "  To  smooth  him  down,"  (met.)  for 
to  soothe  his  anger ;  calm  his  passion  ;  to  ingra- 
tiate by  acts  of  obsequiousness  or  flattery.  Skin- 
ner thinks,  from  the  old  Fr.  Qucrir ;  Lat.  Qiicerere, 
to  seek  after. 

At  Japhet  was  eXain  fanvell  his  stede.— iJ  Brunne,  p.  175. 
And  if  was  maad  that  many  dales  he  dwellide  In  loppe 
at  oon  Symount  a  coriour.  —  Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  9. 
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We  see  that  the  very  currying  of  horses  doth  make  them 
fat  and  in  good  liking.— Bucon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  53. 

Now  for  matters  of  government,  the  noblemen  and  honest 
citizens  did  hate  Alcibiades  manner  of  rule  in  the  common- 
weal, as  a  man  most  di.s.solute,  and  given  to  flattery,  because 
he  ever  studied  by  all  device  lie  could,  to  curry  favour  with 
the  common  people.— A'or/A.  Plutarch,  p.  202. 

Also  there  was  a  new  act  deuised  and  made,  the  old 
being  abrogated  (by  the  appointment  of  the  king)  for  the 
creation  of  the  Scottish  kings  in  time  to  come,  mauie 
of  the  nobles  rather  consenting  with  silence,  then  greatlle 
allowing  It  either  in  harts  or  voices,  though  some  curri- 
fauours  among  them  set  forward  the  matter  to  the  best  of 
their  powers. — Holinshcd.  Scotland.  Kenneth. 

He  call'd  to  mind  th'  unjust  foul  play 

He  would  have  oflfer'd  him  that  day, 

To  make  him  curry  his  own  hide, 

Which  no  beast  ever  did  beside. — Hudibras,  pt.iii.  c.  1. 

Till  warn'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found, 
To  lodge  their  loathsome  carrion  underground. 
For,  useless  to  the  currier  were  their  hides. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  .1. 

For  this  purpose  [in  cleaning  and  dressing  their  horses] 
and  to  remove  the  sweat,  they  [the  Germans]  made  use  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  formed  to  the  shape  of  a  sword,  and  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  a  scraper ;  and,  instead  of  a  curi'y- 
comb  they  put  a  covering  upon  their  hands,  of  a  rough  grain, 
and  composed  of  the  bark  of  the  palm-tree,  with  this  they 
rubbed  the  coats  of  their  horses,  to  give  them  a  polish,  and 
make  them  sleek  and  shining. 

Berengcr.  On  Horsemanship,  vol.  I.  p.  77. 

Somner  has  A.  S.  Cur.s-aii, 
plectere,  to  torment  or  punish  ; 
and  hence,  Curs-ian,  to  doom 
to  punishment,  to  torment  or 
torture.  Skinner  thinks,  from 
the  Lat.  Cruciare. 

Curst  is  applied  as  an  epithet 
to  any  ill-quality  in  excess ;  as  ill-temper,  m.a- 
lignity  or  maliciousness,   vexatiousncss,  quarrel- 


Nether  yet  let  amy  nianiie  curry  favell  with  himselfe 
after  this  wise.  The  faute  Is  but  light,  the  lawe  Is  broken 
in  nothing  but  in  this  part.— Cfrfo/.  James,  c.  2. 

Yea  when  he  curried  was,  and  dusted  sllcke  and  trimme, 
I  csusde  both  hey  and  prouander  to  be  allowde  for  him. 
Gascoisnc.  The  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight. 


The  gode  bisshop  of  Chestre  cursed  this  ilk  Geffray 
His  lif  out  of  this  estre  [i.  e.  estate]  in  cursyng  went  away. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  123. 

After  that  Cayin  the  c 


For  alle  that  ben  of  the  werkis  of  lawe  ben  undir  curs. 
For  it  Is  writun,  ech  man  is  cursid  that  abldith  not  in  alle 
thingis  that  ben  writun  in  the  book  of  the  lawe  to  do  tho 
thingis.— W'lC/i/.  Galathies,  c.  3. 

For  as  many  as  are  under  ye  dedes  of  the  law  are  under 
malediction.  For  it  is  wrytten  cursed  is  euery  man  that 
continueth  not  in  all  thynges  whych  are  wrytten  in  the  boke 
of  the  lawe.— B/6/c,  1551.  lb. 

But  no  man  of  you  suffre  as  a  mansleer,  either  a  theef, 
either  a  curser,  either  a  deslrer  of  othere  menes  goodls. 

Wielif  1  Peter,  c.  4. 


And  day  they  gonnen  to  dispis 
Calling  it  traitour,  enuious  and 
And  bitterly  the  dales  light  they  ( 


Cha 


Troilus,  b.  i 

if 

him  rife 


• 1  trowe  that  he,  that  all  hi 

Wifles  hath  ben,  though  that  men  would 
Into  the  herte,  ne  coude  in  no  manere 
Tellen  so  much  sorwe,  as  I  you  here 
Could  tellen  of  my  wive's  cursednesse. 

Id.  Marchantcs  Tale,  T.  9115. 


Off 


r.^ing  ought  eche  gllty  man  him  drede 
urse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth. 

Id.  Prologue,  ^ 


This  pope  tho  by  all  weye, 

That  he  maie  worthe  of  violence. 

Hath  sent  the  buUe  of  his  sentence, 

With  eursiuge,  and  enterdite. — Gower.  Con,  A.  b.  ii. 

The  curst  and  crabbed  carle  that  posies  flings  away 
By  this  (perhaps)  may  find  some  cause  with  prettie  floures 
to  play. — T.  C.  H.  in  Prayse  of  Gascoigne's  Posies. 

In  like  maner  sayth  Solomon  euen  as  a  bird  flying  to  an 
vncertayne  place,  and  as  any  sparow  flying  In  the  ayer,  so  a 
curse  in  vaync  cast  out  cometh  on  him  who  sent  it. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  375. 

In  the  which  time  wee  indured  extreme  stormes,  with 
perpetual  snow,  where  many  of  our  men  died  with  cursed 
famine,  and  miserable  cold. — Hackluyt.  Voy.  vol.  lii.  p.  843. 

Neither  speke  you  cursedly  vuto  men  that  piinysh  you 

througlie  ignoraunce,  but  rather  glorifie  you  the  Lorde  God 

in  your  heartes,  whiche  to  his  seruauntes  turneth  all  thynges 

into  the  best,  whethersoeuer  chaunseth  ioye  or  aduersitie. 

Udal.  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

463 


CUR 

I  pray  you  master  parson  (quoth  he)  how  goeth  crowns 
now  with  you,  whereat  the  priest  was  abashed,  and  would 
rather  have  lost  a  crowne  Indeede,  then  that  his  crowne 
should  have  beene  so  curstly  and  in  such  wise  taunted. 

Wilsojt.  The  Arte  of  Logikc,  fol.  8. 

And  the  more  to  shew  his  cursednesse,  when  the  wyse 
men,  that  were  banish,  went  out  at  one  gate,  there  entered 
in  at  another  gate  all  unthriftes,  the  whiche  by  Tytus  his 
brother,  had  been  banyshed  and  exiled.— Go/den  Boke,  c.  4. 

That  is,  he  that  keepeth  them  shall  haue  his  life  glorious 
according  to  all  tho  iiromises  and  blessings  of  the  law, 
and  shall  auoyde  both  all  temporal  punishments  of  the 
law  a  all  the  threatnynges  and  cursim/es  also. 

tyndull.  Workes,  p.  9. 
Then  after  he  [Anniball]  had  ettrsed  the  person  of  Prusia* 
and  his  own  realme,  and  called  upon  the  Gods,  protectors 
of  the  law  of  hospitalitie,  to  be;ir  wltnesse  how  hee  had 
violated  his  faith  and  broken  promise  with  him,  he  set  the 
cup  of  poysone  to  his  mouth,  and  drank  it  of. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1056 
Snf.  A  plague  vpon  them  :  wherefore  should  I  cursse 
them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrakes  grone, 
I  would  inuent  as  bitter  searching  termes, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  heare, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  n>y  fixed  teeth, 
With  full  as  many  signes  of  deadly  hate, 
As  Icane-fac'd  Enuy  In  her  lothsome  caue. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ill.  sc.  2. 
The  rather  for  I  earnestly  beseech, 
Touch  you  the  sowrest  points  with  sweetest  tearraes. 
Nor  curstnesse  grow  to  th'  matter. 

Id.  Antony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


and  imprecations  against  their  brethren  ;  as  passionate  and 
profane  men  are  frequently  apt  to  do ;  It  Is  either  with  an 
intention  and  desire  that  mischief  might  befall  them  ;  which 
is  both  malicious  towards  men ;  and  also  irreligiously  think- 
ing light  of  the  curse  of  God  ;  or  else  it  is  without  any  such 
desire  or  intention  ;  and  then  it  is  profanely  supposing  God 
to  have  no  regard  to  their  behaviour.— C/arAe,  vol.  ii.  S.  123. 

It  now  remains  for  you  to  school  your  child, 

And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd ; 

A  king  and  princess  dead)  did  Shimei  worse? 

The  curser's  punishment  should  fright  the  curse. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  PanHier. 

If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  Is  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  curses  of  the  Father  of  all  Blessings ;  U  is 
tempered  with  many  alleviations,  many  comforts. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 


C  U'R  S  0  R  Y,  adj.  \      Low  Lat.  Cursorius,  from 

Cl'rsof.ily.  V  Currere,  cursum,  to  run. 

Cu'rsorary.  J        Running,     moving    or 

changing;  running  over  without  stop  or  stay, 
hastily,  swiftly;  and  thus,  superficial,  careless, 
heedless. 

Cursory,  (see  the  quotation  from  State  Trials,) 
is  contra-distinguished  from  Legier,  (qv. ) 

Three  of  them  are  legiers  and  statesmen;— besides  their 
cursory  men. 

State  Trials.  Of  the  Consp.  in  the  Gunp.  Plot,  an.  ICOC. 


In  his  passage  he  met  a  man,  who  had  been  born  blinde, 
and  he  discoursed  cursorily  of  the  cause  of  that  blindnes.se. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  §  14. 
The  regard  I  have  ever  borne  In  my  mind  towards  men  of 
eminency.  In  times  past  born  and  bred  among  us,  led  me  at 
my  leisure  hours  to  make  cursory  collections  out  of  my  book.s 
and  papers  of  their  lives  and  actions. 

Strype.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith,  Ep.  Ded. 

You  must  not  read  or  hear  them,  as  people  are  apt  to  do, 
so  carelessly  and  cursorily,  as  If  there  was  no  great  matter 
in  them ;  but  ye  must  attend  to  them  with  the  same  care 
and  diligence,  as  If  you  heard  them  at  the  same  time  uttered 
by  a  voice  from  heaven,  or  published  as  the  law  was  upon 
mount  Sinai,  with  thimdering  and  lightning. 

Beveridge,  vol.  I.  Ser.  38. 

It  Is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom  and  narrow 
morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plausible  air ;  and  on  a 
cursory  view,  appear  equal  to  first  principles.  Tliey  are 
light  and  portable.— iurAe.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

CURT,  adj.       '\        Fr.    Cour,    courte,    short 

Cu'rtail,  v.        I   Courlanlt  or  courtaut.   A  cur- 

Cu'rtal,  n.  I  tal,  from  the  Lat.  Curlatus, 

CvRT a' iL,  adj.     V  shortened,  from  Cwr^w.9  ,•   Gr. 

Curta'iler.        I  Kvpros,  cut  short.     The  ter- 

Curta'iling,  n.   i  mination  al  in   English,  ap- 

Cu'rtly.  J  pears  to  have  been  borrowed 

from  the  Fr.  Ault ,-  and  this  completely  discounte- 

j  nances  the  idea  that  tal  is  tail.     Jlenage  renders 

Courtaut  by  curialdus. 


CUR 

"  Fr.  Cour, — <;hort,  brief,  succinct,  cutted," 
(Cotgrave.) 

To  curtail,— to  shorten,  fo  cut  off,  to  lop  off;  to 
abridge,  to  abbreviate. 

Flij.  Old  Peck. 

Tip.  Macsiro  del  campn,  Peck  !  his  name  is  curt, 
A  monosylUble,  but  commands  the  horse  well. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Kem  Inn,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

So  that  what  the  story  of  those  times,  and  the  plain 
context  can  give  us  to  conjecture  of  the  obscure  and  curt 
Ebraisms  that  follow,  this  prophet  [Malachi]  does  not  forbid 
putting  away. — Milton.  TetracJiordan. 

Here  Mr.  Licenciat  shew'd  his  art;  and  hath  c:iriry,  suc- 
cinctly, and  concisely — epitomiz'd  the  loni;  story  of  the 
captive.— Gay^on.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  p.  15. 

Clot.  When  a  pentleman  is  disposed  to  sweare;  it  is  not 
for  any  standers  by  to  curtail  his  oathcs.    Ha? 

Slittkcspcare.  Ci/mbelinc,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

I  that  am  curtaiVd  of  this  faire  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature. 

Id.  Rich.III.Acti.sc.1. 


Old  Laf.  I'd  giue  bay  curtail,  and  his  furnature, 
■  My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  then  these  boves. 
And  writ  as  little  beard.— M.  Jll's  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

But  matters  of  this  moment,  as  they  were  not  to  be 
decided  there  by  those  divines,  so  neither  are  they  to  he 
determin'd  here  by  essays  and  cnrtnl  aphorisms,  but  by  solid 
proofs  of  Scripture. — Milton.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

Robert,  the  eldest  sonne  of  King  William,  and  of  Queene 
Maude  his  wife,  was  surnamed  Curliioise,  signifying  in  the 
old  Norman  French,  SliortSootes.—Speed,  b  ix.  c.  2. 

The  supplanting  way  indeed  seems  the  most  etirt  and 
compendious  way  of  bringing  about  dishonest  or  dishonour- 
able designs.— Carroll),  vol.  i.  Ser.  IS. 

This  conduct  of  theirs  [the  Greeks]  betrayed  a  shortness 
of  thought,  and  served  to  shew  that  the  Latins  had  not 
been  interpolators  of  the  creed,  [the  Athanasian,]  but  that 
the  Greeks  had  been  curtaiters. 

Waterlnnd.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 


Have  the  burthens  of  the  war  compelled  them  to  cvrtail 
any  part  of  their  former  expenditure,  which  I  have  before 
observed,  affords  the  only  standard  of  estimating  property  as 
an  object  of  taxation?— Bi/rie.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

CU'RTAIN,  r.  ■)      ¥\:  Courtlne ;   It.   and   Sp. 

Cl'rtaix,  n.  )  Cortina.  SIcinner  suggests 
that  curtain  may  be  from  court ,-  as  the  Lat. 
Aulceum,  from  aula.     Applied,  in  fortification. 

To  curtain,  to  surround  with  curtain.-! ;  i.  e. 
something  placed,  raised,  or  hung,  or  suspended 
for  ornament,  shade,  shelter,  or  defence. 

On  the  Frenche  kynge's  right  hand,  was  another  trauerse 
»iled,  and  cortened  all  of  white  satten. 

Hall.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  24. 


CUR 

My  best  instructor.  Sickness,  shuts  the  eye 
From  vanity ;  she  draws  the  curtain  round 
The  couch,  nor  gives  admittance  to  the  world. 

Tliotnpson.  Sickness, 

CU'RTSY.     See  Courtesy,  in  v.  Coirt. 


CURVE,  V. 
Curve,  n. 
Curve,  adj. 
Curv.Vtion". 
Cu'rvature. 
Cu'rvedness. 
curvili'.veal. 
CunviLi'NEAB,  adj. 
Cu'rvity. 


Fr.  Conrver,  courher ; 
It.  Curvo;  Sp.  Curvo;  Lat. 
Curvus,  bowed ;  which 
Vossius  thinks  has  the 
same  origin  as  curtus,  •..  e. 
Ki'pTos ;  Mo\.KvpiTos.  And 
Kvpros,  Lennep  deduces 
from  K^KvpTa:,  3d  per.  perf. 
pass,  of  Kvp-iiv,  incidere, 

impingcre.     To  curve,  is. — 

To  bow,  to  arch,  to  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflect,  to 

reflect,  (to  curb,  qv.) 

And  a  line  meeting  the  curve 
does  not  fall  within  the  curve 
curve  in  that  point. 

Maclaurin.  Newton's  Philos.  Discoveries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

This  line  thus  curve,  and  thus  orbicular, 
Render  direct  and  perpendicular. 

Congreve.  An  Impossible  Thing. 

As  for  his  session  we  must  not  look  upon  it  as  deter- 
'  posture  of  his  body,  correspond!      '     ' 


:  limb. — Pear. 


Onl 


!  Creed,  Art.  G. 


Tlie  joined  ends  < 


but  c\irsed  time  for  mee, 


They  [our  foes']  cami 
They  came  before  th 
One  onely  foote  a!-.oue  the  trenches  there. 

Gascoigne.  The  Frniles  of  Wa 

Now  o'er  the  one  halfe  world 

Nature  seemes  dead,  and  wicked  dreamcs  abuse 
The  curtain'd  s\Qepe.—Shakes.  Macbeth,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

So  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave.— Milton,  Ode  ' 

So  soon  as  day  forth-dawning  from  the  east. 
Night's  humid  curtain  fro  the  heauens  withdrew, 

And  early  calling  forth  both  mil  and  beast. 
Commanded  them  their  daily  works  renew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v. 


Thus  boasted  he,  but  in  their  trenches  deepe 

The  hidden  squadrons  kept  themselues  from  scath. 
The  cvrlai'tc  made  of  shields  did  well  off  keepe 
Both  darts  and  shot,  and  scorned  ail  their  wrath. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boviogne,  b.  xj.  s.  37. 
But  in  her  temple's  last  recess  enclos'd. 
On  Dulness'  lap  th'  anointed  head  repus'd. 
Him  close  she  curtains  round  with  vapours  blue, 
And  soft  besprinkles  with  Cimmerian  dew. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 

And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try ; 
But  draw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your  eye  : 
He  iook'd  and  saw  a  creature  heavenly  fair 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 

Drgden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 


The  power  which  acts  on  a  planet  that  is  nearer  the  si 
manifestly  greater  than  that  which  acts  on  a  phanet  i 
remote ;  both  because  it  moves  with  more  velocity, 
because  it  moves  in  a  lesser  orbit,  which  has  more 
and  seijarates  farther  from  its  tangent,  in  ares  of  the  same 
length,  than  a  greater  orbit. 

Maclaurin.  Newton's  Philos.  Discoveries,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

There  is  also  a  cureedness,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a 
fracture. —  Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

Thus  Sir  Isaac  Newton  saw  that  the  curri lineal  motion  of 
the  moon  in  her  orbit,  and  of  any  projectile  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  were  phenomena  of  the  same  kind. 

Maclaurin.  Newton's  Philos.  Discoveries,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

The  gravity  of  the  moon  suggested  to  him  the  universal 
gi-avitation  of  matter  ;  and  so  successful  an  account  of  her 
motion  led  him  to  explain  all  the  curvilinear  motions  in  the 
solar  system,  from  the  same  principle. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

that  bone  and  the  incus  receding,  n-ake 
t  that  joint,  and  give  a  greater  curiity 
to  the  posture  of  the  ossicles. — Holder.  On  Speech. 

But  other  Thracians,  who  their  former  name 

Retain'd  in  Asia,  fulgent  morions  wore 

■With  horns  of  biUls  in  imitating  brass, 

Curv'd  o'er  the  crested  ridge. — Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  iv. 

They  have  no  furniture,  except  a  few  little  blocks  of  wood, 
the  upp^r  side  of  which  is  hollowed  into  a  curve,  and  which 
serve  them  for  pillows.— CooAe.    Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  17. 

CU'RVET,  t).  ■)      Vv.  Courbette :     U.  Corvetta, 
Cu'rvet,  n.        }  corvettarc. 
To  leap  as  a  horse  does  when  drawn  by  the 
curb.     See  Curb. 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 
Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curve/, 
Ere  he  himself  could  settle.— Zlraj/(oK.  Court  of  Fairy. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 

Willi  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride  ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 

As  v.-ho  would  say,  "  Lo,  thus  my  strength  is  try'd." 

Shakespeare.  T'enus  S,-  Adonis. 

When  on  sporting  it  [a  lamb]  is  set, 


Drayton,  Nymphal  2. 

Now  I  behold  the  steed  curvet  and  bound, 

And  paw  with  restless  hoof  the  smoaking  ground. 

•  Cay.  Rural  Sports. 

Again  I  put  him  to  make  curvets  backwards :  I  use  then 
my  outward  rein,  and  keep  my  hand  near  my  body;  at  each 
cadence  that  the  horse  makes,  I  make  him  feel  a  time,  and 
mark  one,  and  every  time  he  comes  to  the  ground  I  receive 
or  catch  him  as  it  were  in  my  hand. 

Berenyer.  On  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

CURU'LE,  orf/'.  A  CHrufe  chair.  A  chair,  so 
called  because  it  was  placed  in  the  chariot  (curru) 
of  the  consul,  and  other  magistrates. 

XJppon  the  very  calands  of  Januarie,  when  he  had  sitfen 
awhile  upon  his  eurvle  chaire  of  estate  before  tlie  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  he  resigned  up  the  oflice,  and  substituted 
another  in  his  pUcs.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  49. 


cus 

No  rods,  nor  chairs  curule  adorn  the  place, 
Nor  purple  magistrates  the  assembly  grace. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  PharsaUa,'b. iii. 

CU'SHION.        ">       -Dnt.  Kussen  :  Ger.  Kfus. 

Cu'sHiONED,  ailj.    \-sen;  Fr.  Cous.iin;  It.  Coscino. 

Cu'siuoNET.  J  All,  Skinner  thinks,  from  the 

Lat.  Coxa,  quia  coxi's,  i.  c.  natibus  substernitur. 
Menage  would  prefer  the  Ger.  verb,  Keussen,  but 
of  the  origin  of  that  word  he  is  ignorant ;  and 
Wachter  confesses  himself  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. It  is  sometimes  written  Quisshen,  or 
Quisshon,  (qv.) 
I 
had  you  no 
people,  bu 

my  golden  cusheons,  and  my  crosses  did  so  sore  offende  yo 
that  you  must  make  us  ridiculum  caput  amongst  the  people. 
Barnes.  Life,  p.  3. 

The  marchantes  are  can-ied  in  a  closet  which  they  call 
deling,  in  the  which  a  man  shall  be  very  well  accommodated, 
withcH-sAionsvuder  his  head,  and  couered  for  the  defence  of 
the  sunne  and  raine,  and  there  he  may  sleepe  if  he  haue  wil 
thereunto. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  2u7. 

Rut  when  the  said  Otho  began  to  be  so  saucy  to  dispos- 
sesse  the  bishops  of  their  cities  and  lands  which  they  had 
incroched  into  their  hands,  they  could  not  beare  that,  but 
incontinent  they  put  him  besides  the  cushion. — Fox.  Mar- 
tyrs, p.  718.  Bishops  of  Rome  udvaunced  by  Emperours. 

When  a  friend  of  his  reprehended  him  for  dancing  heside 
his  dignity  (belike  at  some  cushen  dance)  bee  told  him 
againe,  qui  sapit  inierdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  dcsipit,  he  that 
is  wise  in  the  day,  may  dote  a  little  in  the  night. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  299. 

Couchant  upon  these  precious  cushonets 
Were  thousand  beauties  and  as  many  smiles, 

Chast  blandishments,  and  modest  cooling  heats, 
Harmless  temptations,  and  honest  guiles. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  6.  s.  223. 

A  prude,  at  morn  and  evening  prayer, 

Had  worn  her  v  elvet  cushion  bare ; 

Upward  she  taught  her  eyes  to  roll, 

As  if  she  watch'd  her  soaring  soul.— Gay.    The  Mad  Dog. 

How  many  and  doughty  monarchs,  in  later  and  more 
polite  ages,  would  have  slept  in  cottages,  and  have  worked 
in  stalls,  instead  of  inhabiting  palaces,  and  being  cushioned 
up  in  thrones,  if  this  rule  of  government  had  contiirued  in 
force. — Bolingbrohe.  A  Dissertation  upon  Parlies,  Let.  12. 

The  plump  convivial  parson  often  hears 

The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 

His  rev'rence  and  his  worship  both  to  rest 

On  the  same  cushion  of  habitual  sloth. — Coivp.  Task,h.'iy. 

CUSP.        )      Lat.  Cuspis,  a  point,  ut  a  c<rsu, 

Ct'spiDAL.  )  cctspes,  sic  a  cusu,  cuspis,  (Vossius.) 

From  Cudere,  cusum,  to  strike,  to  form  or  fashion 

by   striking.       Cocheram    has    "  Cuspidate, — to 

sharpen." 

This  enters  and  raiseth  up  into  life  and  beauty  the  whole 
corporeal  world,  orders  the  lowest  projection  of  life,  viz.  tlie 
real  cuspis  of  the  cone  infinitely  multiplied,  awaking  that 
immense  mist  of  atoms  into  several  energies,  into  fiery, 
watery,  and  earthly ;  and  placing  her  magic  attractive 
]Hiiiits,  sucks  hither  and  thither  to  every  centre  a  due  pro- 
jiorlion,  and  riglitlv  disposed  number  of  those  cuspidal  par- 
tides.— J/oce.  Notes  on  Psyche,  p.  340. 

Full  on  his  cusp  his  angry  master  sate, 
Conjoyn'd  with  Saturn,  baleful  both  to  man. 

Dryden.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  iv. 

CU'STARD.  Quasi  gustard ;  perhaps  from 
Gu.^titre,  to  taste ;  because  of  the  sweetnesse 
in  taste,  (Minshew.)  .Skinner  thinks  it  may  have 
had  the  same  origin  as  Costard,  (qv.)  namely  the 
Dut.  Kost.  cibus,  and  aerd,  natura.  Junius  con- 
fesses that  he  once  suspected  it  to  be  compounded 
of  coiccs  and  tart ! 

\      Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  bootes  and  spurres 
'  and  all :  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custard. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  Ii.  sc.  5. 

Pet.  Vrtiy  thou  saist  true,  it  is  a  paltrie  cap, 
I       A  custard-cojfcn,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 

Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  inside  of  the  fruit  is  full  of  a  white  soft  pulp,  sweet 
and  very  pleasant,  and  most  resembling  a  custard  of  any 
thing,  both  in  colour  and  taste  ;  from  whence  probably  it  is 
I  called  a  custard-apple  by  our  English. 

Dampier.    Voyage,  an.  1699. 

She  has  no  desire  to  be  praised  but  for  her  cookery ;  nor 

]  wishes  any  ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  whenever 

1  they  aspire  to  a  feast,  their  custards  may  be  wheyish,  and 

their  pie-crusts  tough.— iJnmi/fr,  No.  51, 


cus 

CU'STODY.  ^     Lat.  Cuslodia ,-  also  It,  and 
Custo'dial.      '  Sp.    A  guard  or  watching,  from 
Curare,  as  Pcrottus  thinks,  ( Vossius;)  who  adds, 
or  rather  from  Con,  and  adstarc,  (q.d.  )  Coastes. 

Guard  or  safe-keeping,  (and,  consequently,  im- 
prisonment,) preservation,  security,  care,  charge. 

It  neither  was  reason  nor  in  any  wise  to  be  suffered,  that 
the  young  king  th«ir  master  and  kiiismanne,  shoold  bee  in 
the  hands  and  cuslodye  of  his  mother's  kinred,  sequestred 
ill  maner  fro  theyr  companie  and  attendance. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  40. 
0th.  I'le  know  thy  thoughts. 
Ingo.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand, 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'tis  in  my  cusladic. 

Sliakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Cic.  Fathers 

Is  it  your  pleasures  tliey  shall  be  committed 
!  safe,  but  a  free  cmtodf/. 


CUS 


Untill  the  senate  can  determii 


CU'STOM,  V. 

Ct:'sTOM,  n. 

Cl'stouablt. 

Cu'STOMARY. 
Cu'STOMARlLY. 
Cu'sTOMABINESS. 
Cl'sTOMED,  adj. 
Cu'sTOMER. 


fardcr  .' 
B.Jonsou.  Catiline,  Act  V. 

lest  memory  unused  might  so  fail,  they  permitted  not 
commission  of  their  lectures  and  instructions  to  the  custody 
of  writing,  but  delivered  all  in  a  multitude  of  verses  and 
Pythagorean  precepts,  exactly  imitating  the  Cabalists. 

SMen.  On  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

\\'Tiich  business  being  over,  the  house  ordered  the  scr-  I 

geant  at  arms  to  deliver  those  of  the  king's  judges  who  were  I 

in  his  custody,  into  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower.  I 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  S9. 

Ecdesia  cnmmendala,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  I 
ecclesia  titulain,  is  that  church,  which  for  the  custodial  I 
charges  and  government  thereof,  is  by  a  revocable  collation  I 
concredited  with  some  ecclesiastical  person,  in  the  nature  of  j 
a  trustee.— £c«er  to  the  Bp.  of  Rochester,  (1772,)  p.  2.  i 

Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  apprehend  why  the  representa- 
tion of  his  being  made  unto  us  sanctification  and  redemption  [ 
is  particuhirly  directed  to  the  Jews  :  for  in  their  cudody 
were  deposited  the  living  oracles,  which  explain  that  state  j 
and  condition  of  man,  from  whence  arises  the  necessity  of 
sanctification  and  redemption. 

Warburlon.   WorU,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

Fr.  Coustumc;  It.  Cos- 
tame  ;  Sp.  Costumhre  ;  Lat. 
Consuettido,  from  Conxucre, 
(con,  or  cum,  and  suere, 
■  which  Martin  conjectures  is, 
usii  ire,  to  go  by  use,  to  pass 
usually;  and  thus,)  to  do 
any  thing  usually,  habitu- 
ally, regularly,  constantly. 
The  verb  to  accustom  is  now  commonly  used. 
Customs  are — 

Certain  taxes,  tributes  or  imposts  usual!//  de- 
manded and  paid ;  certain  laws  established  by 
long  continued  use.  Any  usual  dealing,  any  re- 
gular or  habitual  practice. 
To  custom  or  accustom,  (qv.  ) 
To  go  or  move  by  use,  to  pass  usually ;  to  do,  or 
be  wont  to  do,  any  thing  constantly,  habitually, 
regularly. 

Custom-house, — at  which  custnmari/  taxes,  &-c. 
are  paid.      And  To  custom — 

To  make  entry,  or  payment,  at  such  place  of 
such  iinports. 

And  he  wuste,  that  vr  Louerd  in  tlie  Gospel  tolde. 
That  he  himsulf  was  sothne^se,  &'  rostume  nout, 
Ther  wore  luther  costumes  he  nolde  graunti  nouzt, 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  470. 
But  it  is  a  custom  to  ghou  that  I  delyure  oon  to  ghou  in 

Pask.  therfore  wolen  ghe  that  I  delyucre  to  ghou  the  King 

of  the  levUt—WicUf.  Jon,  c.  18. 

Ye  haue  a  custnme,  tliat  I  should  delyuer  you  one  louse  at 
Easter.  Wyll  ye  that  I  louse  vnto  you  the  Kvng  of  the 
Jewesl— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  every  night  and  day  was  his  custume 
(\Mian  he  had  leiser  and  vacation 
From  other  worldly  occupation) 
To  reden  in  this  book  of  wikked  wives. 

Chaucer.  The  IHf  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  C264. 
Tliis  Nero  had  eke  of  a  custumaunce 
In  youth  ageins  his  maister  for  to  rise. 

Id.  The  Monki's  Tale,  v.  14,129. 
That  to  doen  euill  is  cusfomere 
And  of  naught  els  taketh  hede.— W.  Rom  of  the  Rose. 

Pluto  these  othes  ouer  all 

Swore  of  his  common  customance.—Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  v. 

Xow  leie  thy  conscience  in  weight. 

My  good  Sonne,  and  shriue  the  here, 

Ifthou  were  euer  customere 

To  fals  semblant  in  any  wise.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

vol,.  I. 


■What  wise  man,  I  pray  you,  would  euer  counsaile  this 
thing,  knowing  that  ill  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come 
thereof?  and  especially  where  the  ill  is  euident  inough,  and 
the  good  neither  certaine  nor  customed  to  foUowe  commonly 
vpon  the  deed.— ;'u«.  Instruct.  ofaChrist.  Wom.h.  i.  clU. 

And  if  it  bee  found,  that  anv  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dises whalsoeuer  be  arrived  and  discharged  in  the  countries 
aforesaid,  belonging  to  our  saidesubiectes.  not  lawfully  cus- 
tomed and  acquited  towarde  vs  of  our  right  and  custom  for 
■which,  Scc.—Nac/iluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

Marke  wel  and  remebre  that  we  spake  here  of  belief,  & 
faith,  not  of  workes  and  deedes,  lest,  after  hys  customable 
fashion,  letting  the  beliefego  by,  he  answere  vs  with  rayling 
vpon  mannes  manors,  and  so  leade  ye  reader  more  than  a 
mile  fro  the  matter.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  389. 

Manny  tymes  of  wyse  yonge  men  cometh  olde  fooles.  And 
of  youiige  fooles  customably  commeth  wise  old  men. 

Golden  Boke,c.U. 

Moreouer  also  of  late,  the  customers  of  the  smal  or  petty 
cuslome  &  of  the  subsidie  doe  demand  of  them  custome  for 
kersey-clothes  equal  vnto  the  custome  of  those  clotlies,  that 
be  ful  assize. — HacJduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

Further,  as  he  passed  by  the  cuslome-housc,  he  espyed  sitting 
there  a  certayne  pulilicane.  called  Matthewe,  whiche  also 
was  named  Leuy,  the  sone  of  Alpheus  —  f/rfai.  Matt.  c.  9. 

Those  ships  which  when  you  went,  put  out  to  sea, 
Both  to  our  Greenland,  and  Virginia, 
Are  now  return'd,  and,  custom'd  have  their  freight. 
Yet  you  arrive  not,  nor  return  me  aught. 

Drayton.  Of  his  Lady's  not  coming  to  London. 

Now  Mom  her  rosie  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  eartlie  with  orient  pearl 
■\V)ien  Adam  wak'd,  so  cu.^fom'd,  forbid  sleep 
Was  aerie  light.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

No  common  winde,  no  customed  euent, 

But  tliey  will  plucke  away  his  naturall  cause, 

And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  sign*. 

Shakespeare.  John,   Act  iii.  s.  4. 

Now  custom  differeth  from  use,  as  the  cause  from  the 
effect :  in  that  custom  is  by  use,  and  continuance  established 
into  a  lavf.— Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  14. 

His  customable  and  watchful  care  of  the  king  and  the 
state  still  boiling  within  him.  and  having,  with  the  blessed 
virgin  Mary,  laid  up  in  his  heart  the  king's  so  strange  judg- 
ment and  construction  of  it,  he  could  not  be  at  rest,  till  he 
had  acquainted  the  foresaid  lords  what  had  passed  between 
the  king  and  him  in  private. — State  Trials.  Of  Conspirators 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  an.  1606. 

And  to  these  temples  have  the  Christi.ans  customahly  used 

to  resort  from  time  to  time,  as  unto  meete  places  where  tliey 

might  with  common  consent  praise  and  magnifie  God's  name. 

Homilies.  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer,  pt.  ii. 

WTiereas  he  [Hippias]  retained  the  same  with  abundant 
security,  both  for  the  customary  fear  in  the  people,  and  dili- 
gence in  the  guard ;  and  was  not  to  seek,  like  a  younger 
brother,  tti  whom  the  government  had  not  continually  been 
familiar.— /foides.  Thucydides,  b.  vi. 

And  first,  let  me  call  you  to  this  mart,  which  holds  both 
now,  and  ever;  if  ye  love  yourselves,  be  ye  customers  at  this 
shop  of  heaven  ;  buy  the  truth.— £p.  Hall.  Best  Bargain. 

So  the  Normans,  whose  terms  were  once  not  so  much 
differing  from  ours,  might  not  hold  their  assizes,  or  times 
of  law,  but  after  F,aster  and  harvest  (that  is  after  the  times 
of  holy  C'imrch  and  public  necessity) ;  as  appeareth  by  their 
cusiumarn.—Spelmau.  The  Originals  of  the  Terms,  c.  14. 

Such  precedents  are  numberless,  we  draw 
Our  right  from  custom ;  custom  is  a  law 
As  high  as  heaven,  as  wide  as  seas  or  land; 
As  antient  as  the  world  is  our  command. 

Lansdoicn.  Beauty  §•  Law. 

Wliere  I  enforce  the  conjunction  of  prayer  with  fasting, 
people  must  not  think,  that  by  prayer  is  meant  a  formal 
customary  attendance  upon  the  offices  of  the  church,  under- 
took only  out  of  a  sordid  fear  of  the  eye  of  man,  and  then 
performed  with  weariness  and  irreverence,  with  seldom  ac- 
cess, and  more  seldom  devotion.— Soi<«,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

But  to  call  God  to  witness  to  an  untruth  or  a  lye  perhaps, 
or  to  appeal  to  him  on  every  trivial'  occasion,  in  common 
discourse,  customarily,  without  any  consideration  of  what 
we  say,  is  one  of  the  highest  indignities  and  af&onts  that 
can  be  offered  him,  being  a  sin  to  which  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

If  we  use  the  same  sincerity  and  industry,  in  recommend- 
ing ourselves  to  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  procuring 
our  own  everlasting  salvation,  that  men  ordinarily  and 
customarily  do,  in  prosecuting  any  great  affair  in  the  world, 
that  they  have  set  their  hearts  upon :  I  say,  whosoever  is 
thus  far  sincere  as  to  his  spiritual  concernments,  shall  un- 
doubtedly go  to  heaven.— SAarjo,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 


Every  Christian  is  infinitely  col 
)  watch  over  himself,  that  he  be  nc 
am ;  that  the  customar 


I'd  more  especially 
rried  away  with  the 
of  the  things,  and 


CUT 

the  approhation  and  encouragement,  that  they  reeeire  ftoTO 
the  men  of  the  world,  be  not  a  snare  to  him  to  go  and  do 
likewise.— S/iarp,  vol.  v.  Disc.  8. 

This  fellow  had  an  admirable  knack  of  fishing  out  the 
secrets  of  his  customers,  as  they  were  under  his  hands.  He 
would  rub  and  lather  a  man's  head,  till  he  had  got  out  every 
thing  that  was  in  \t.— Guardian,  No.  71. 


It  was  drawn  from  the  old  Germanick  or  Gothick  euslu- 
mary ;  from  feudal  institutions  which  must  be  considered 
as  an  emanation  from  that  custuniary;  and  the  whole  ha 
been  improved  and  digested  into  system  and  discipline  by 
the  R.oman  law. — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

CU'STREL.  Fr.  CoustiUier,  from  CoustiUe,  a 
kind  of  long  poniard,  used  heretofore  by  esquires ; 
and  hence  variously  applied  to — 

An  esquire  of  the  body  ;  an  armour-bearer  unto 
a  knight.      See  Menaye  and  Cotgrave. 

This  yore  the  kyng  ordeined  fiftie  gentle  menne  to  be 
speres,  euery  of  theim  to  haue  an  archer,  a  dimilaunce  and 
a  custrell.—Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1. 


CUT,  V. 

Cut,  n. 

Cu'ttle. 

Cu'ttedly. 

Ci;'tter. 

Cu'tting,  n. 

Cl'tting,  adj. 

Cl'tler. 

Cu'tlery. 

C'u'ti.et. 


The  French  haie  Covper, 
which  Cotgrave  explains,  "  to 
cut,  hack,  slash,  hew ;  to  cleave, 
slit,  launce,  make  an  incision  ; 
also,  to  carve,  grave,  intail ; 
'  also,  to  prune,  lop  or  fell  trees, 
mow  coine  or  grasse  ;  also,  to 
divide,  sunder,  separate."  'The 
Fr.  Coutenu  or  cousteau,  also, 
is  "  a  knife  or  whittle ;  also,  any 
such  cutting  instrument."  Conper  is  derived  by 
French  etymologists  from  the  Gr.  Kottt-hi/,  to  cut, 
and  Couteau,  from  the  Lat.  Cuttcltus  ,•  and  fi-om 
one  of  these,  Skinner  thinks  the  English  verb,  to 
cut,  (written  by  Wiclif  to  kit,)  may  have  been 
formed ;  it  is  generally  applied  when  the  separa- 
tion is  made  by  a  keen  or  sharp  instrument,  as  a 
knife,  a  sword,  scissars ;  to  cleave  or  separate  bj 
swift  motion,  to  wound  sharply,  keenly,  deeply. 

To  draw  cuts,  is  an  expression  familiar  to  our 
oldest  writers,  (see  the  quotations  from  Chaucer, 
and  Berners's  Froissart,)  and  ineans  to  draw  lots, 
(sc.)  of  papers,  t\c.  cut  of  unequal  length. 

Cut  and  long  tail,  is  explained  by  Archdeacon 
Nares  as  meaning  to  include  all  kinds,  curtail 
dogs,  sporting  dogs,  and  others.     See  Cirtail. 

A  cutler  is  explained  by  Coles  as  a  cnttor  (a 
robber,)  gladiator,  latro.  Thus  the  hero  of  Cow- 
ley's Cutter  of  Coleman  Street  is  a  town  adven- 
turer ;  or,  as  he  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  Dramatis 
Persona,  "  a  merry,  sharking  fellow  about  the 
town,  pretending  to  have  been  a  colonel  in  the 
king's  army." 

A  kind  of  vessel  is  called  cutter,  perhaps  because 
it  cuts  swiftly  through  the  water.  Du  Cange 
gives  the  word  Cota,  navls  species  ;  but  in  the  only 
passage  which  he  quotes,  he  decides  that  the 
reading  should  be  Coca  seu  cocca,  and  not  cota. 

His  wiif  walked  hym  with,  with  a  long  gode 
In  a  cuttede  cole  called  ful  heyghe. 

Piers  Plouhman.   Crede. 
By  Crist  quath  a  kilte  pars,  icli  have  no  kj-n  there. 

Id.  p.  125. 
And  now  the  axe  is  put  to  the  roote  of  the  tree,  therfor 
every  tre  that  makith  not  good  fruyt  schal  be  kit  down  and 
schal  be  cast  into  the  fyr.— liVc/;/.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

And  now  an  axe  is  sett  to  the  roote  of  the  tre,  and  therfore 
every  tre  that  makith  not  good  fruvt  schal  be  kilt  doun,  and 
schal  be  cast  into  th«  iex.—Id.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Therefore  Symound  Petir  hadde  a  swerd  and  drougli  it 
out,  and  smoot  the  seruaunt  of  the  bisachop  and  ktttide  tf 
his  right  eere.— Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  26. 


Now  draweth  cutle,  or  that  ye  forther  twinne. 
He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shall  begin. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  T.  627. 

'\\Tierefore  I  rede,  that  cul  among  us  alls 
We  drawe,  and  let  see  wher  the  cut  woulde  falie. 
And  he  that  hath  the  cul,  with  herte  blith, 
Slial  reunen  to  the  toun. 

Id.    The  Pardonerei  Tale,  v.  \l,1it 
SO 
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Thou  wiU  graunt  me  that  euery  asse  hath  two  cares ;  nay 
mary  will  I  not  maister,  quod  the  boye,  'Why  so  boye,  quod 
he,  Marye,  mayster,  quod  he,  for  some  asse  maye  happe  to 
baue  neuer  one,  for  they  may  be  cullt  bothe. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  204. 

And  ther  they  were  at  a  longe  strj-f  whiche  of  them  shulde 
go,  and  so  at  last  they  acorded  and  aware,  and  made  pro- 
myse  before  all  the  company,  that  they  shulde  drawe 
cultes,  and  he  that  shulde  haue  llie  longest  ttrawe  shulde 
go  forthe,  and  the  other  abyde. 

Serners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  288. 


And  suche  thynges,  although  the  euangclists  foreknew 
them  by  the  spirite  of  prophesie,  yet  certes  vnder  the  per- 
Bones  &  names  of  the  apostles,  they  cannot  be  reported,  but 
both  coldly  and  also  cultedly.—  Vdal.  Pref.  of  Erasmiu. 

Anon  he  remembered  hys  chaste  vow  they  saye,  and  so 

turned  his  face  to  the  dore  dismembering  himselfe  with  a 

eharpe  cuttle  in  her  presence. — Bale.  English  Votaries^  pt.  ii. 

Tim.  I  haue  a  tree  which  growes  heere  in  my  close, 

That  mine  owne  vse  inuites  me  to  cut  downe, 

'  And  shortly  must  I  sell  it. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  v.  sc.2. 

If  he  had  so  offended 

He  would  haue  waigh'd  thy  brother  by  himselfe, 
And  not  haue  cut  him  off. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  v.  se.  1. 

Grv.  Error,  i'th  bill  sir,  error  i'th  bill  ?  I  commanded 
the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out  and  sow'd  vp  againe,  and  that 
I'le  prove  vpon  thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a 
thimble.— Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  6C.  3. 

But  the  contention  between  these  two  persons,  was  as  a 
deep  cut,  which  divided  the  city  into  two  factions  ;  of  which 
the  one  was  called  the  nobility,  and  the  other  the  com- 
monality.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  137. 

And  then  the  justice 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
■With  eyes  seuere,  and  beard  of  formall  cut. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  like  It,  Act  ii.  !C.  7. 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman  shunning  heate, 
Shelters  in  coole,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dart 

Surrounds  me  :  from  the  chearful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledg  fair 

Presented  with  a  universal  blanc 

Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  ras'd, 

And  wisdome  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.— W.  76.  h.  iii. 

Never  saw  I  figures 

So  likely  to  report  themselves  ;  the  cutter 

"Was  as  another  nature  dumbe,  out-went  her, 

Motion  and  breath  left  out.— Shakes.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.sc.4. 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature  ;  when 
fortune  makes  nature's  naturall  the  cntter-oS  of  nature's 
•wit.— fd.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  weedes  of  heresie  being  growne  vnto  such  ripcnesse 
as  that  was,  doe,  euen  in  the  verie  cutting  downe,  scatter 
oftentimes  those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  vnseene  and 
hurled  in  the  earth,  but  afterward  freshly  spring  vp  againe 
no  less  nernicious  then  at  the  first. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  V.  p.  273. 

Secondly,  by  imposing  continual  taxes  and  tallages,  worse 
then  Irish  cuttings,  being  sometimes  the  tenth,  sometimes 
the  fifteenth,  sometimes  the  third,  sometimes  the  moiety  of 
all  the  goods  both  of  the  clergy  and  laiety. 

State  Trials,  an.  1607.  The  Case  of  Prcemunire  in  Ireland. 
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Brewers  Strait'hts  are  sometimes  passed  by  small  ships 
that  sail  from  Batavia  to  Malacca,  because  for  them  it  is  a 
nearer  cut,  than  to  run  so  far  as  Pulo  Timaon,  cr  the 
Straights  of  Sines-pore.— Dampicr.  For/age,  an.  1688. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  poesy  was  wTitten  originally 
upon  the  a.v,  lite  those  which  our  modern  cutlers  inscribe 
upon  their  knives. — Spectator,  No.  58. 

I  cannot  express  to  vou  with  what  indignation  I  behold 
the  noble  spirit  of  gentlemen  degenerated  to  that  of  private 
cut-purses.— Tatter,  No.  65. 

I  remember  inquiring  of  a  skilful  culler  of  diamonds  and 
polisher  of  gems,  whose  customer  I  had  been,  about  some 
conjectures  I  had  concerning  things  belonging  to  his  profes- 
sion.—Boj(e.  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  36. 


The  ruffian  robbers  by  no  justice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cul-lhroal  soldiers  are  abroad. 

Dryden.  Jurenal,  Sat.  3. 

Others,  I  think,  more  significantly  make  it  [1  Tim.  iv  ) 
an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  who 
use  cuttings  and  burnings  for  the  healing  of  corrupt  flesh  : 
which  being  once  thus  cauterized,  or  seared,  becomes  after- 
wards insensible.— Soa/A,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 

I  hoisted  out  the  cutter,  and  manned  her  with  an  officer 
and  seven  men,  with  orders  to  keep  as  far  a-head  of  the 
ships,  with  a  light  at  her  mast-head,  as  a  signal  could  be 
distinguished,  which  she  was  to  make  in  case  she  met  with 
any  danger. — Cook.  Foyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

One  of  our  best  London  workmen  was  ordered,  by  one  of 
the  first  cut  glass  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  to  cut  a 
similar  cup  :  he  did  so,  and  he  charged  five  shillings  for  the 
workmanship  alone. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  ofBp.  Walson,  vol.  i.  p.  2S5. 

CU'TICLE.  "»       Lat.  Cuticula,  dim.   of  cutis, 


CUTI'CI 

Cita'i 


ICLE.  ^  Lat.  Cuticula, 
:llar.  Vthe  skin.  Gr.  2 
NEous.  J  pellis  ;  the  hide, 


By  this  wine,  lie  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldie 
chappes,  if  you  play  the  sawcie  cuttle  with  me. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  ii    sc.  4. 

Gra.  Aboute  a  hoope  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring, 
That  she  did  giue  me,  whose  poesie  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  ' 

Vpon  a  knife  ;  '  loue  mee,  and  leaue  mee  not." 

Id.  Mercluint  of  Venice,  Act  v.  sc.  1.  j 
■When  as  Dorilus  arose, 

\Vhistles  cui-lail  from  his  play, 
And  along  with  them  he  goes. 

Drayton.  The  Shepherds  Sirena.  ! 

At  the  town  of  Hala,  likewise  another  preacher,  named 
M.  George,  for  ministring  in  both  kinds,  was  martyred  and 
■laine  of  a  like  sort  of  cut-throtes,  set  up  by  monks  and 
friers  to  murther  him. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  802.  It.  Slulphen,  George  of  Hala,  ^c. 

You  call  me  misbeleeuer,  cut-throte  dog, 

And  spet  vpon  mv  Jewish  gaberdine 

And  all  for  vse  of  that  which  is  mine  owne. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Fenice,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Lap.  My  surplus,  with  one  sleeve,  you  shall  find  here, 
For  to  that  dearth  of  linnen  you  have  driven  me  ; 
And  the  old  cut-work  cope,  that  hangs  by  geometry. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fkich.  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


When  we  consider  so  many  constituent  parts  in  the  bodies 
of  men,  all  admirably  compacted  into  so  noble  an  engine; 
in  each  of  the  very  fingers,  for  example,  there  are  hones, 
and  gristles,  and  ligaments,  and  membranes,  and  muscles, 
and  tendons,  and  nerves,  and  arteries,  and  veins,  and  skin, 
and  cuticle,  and  nail,  Scc.—Benttey,  Ser.  3. 

A  specific  medicine  may  cure  by  discussion,  or  resolving 

the  morbific  matter,  and  thereby  fitting  it  for  expulsion 

through  the  greater  outlets  of  the  body  and  cuticular  pores. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

Some  of  them  may  contain  other  juices  and  discharge 
their  recrements  by  sweat  or  insensible  transpiration,  at  the 
cutaneous  outlets.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  102. 

Among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  skin  is  more  commonly 
of  a  dull  hue,  with  some  degree  of  roughness,  especially  the 
parts  that  are  not  covered  ;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  some  cutaneous  disease 

Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  V.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

CU'TLASS,  n.  ■^  Vr.  Coutelas -.  lt.CoM- 
Cl'rtelasse.  yiacio,  sica,  etisis  brevior, 
Cu'rtlax.  J  (q.  d.)  cuhelliacus,  vel  cullel- 

laceus,  (Skinner.)  From  the  Lat.  CuUelliis,  a 
knife.  (.See  Ctlter  or  Coixtfr.)  This  tvord 
is  variously,  and  apparently  very  comipth-,  written 
in  old  authors,  curtax,  curtleax,  cutelaxe,  tsc. 

Unto  another,  who  demanded  why  the  Lacedaemonians 
fought  with  such  short  cutelo.res:  to  the  end  (quoth  he)  that 
we  might  cope  and  close  more  neerely  to  our  enemies. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  3'17. 

Others  do  write,  that  Darius  seeing  himself  convicted  by 
manifest  proofs  brought  in  against  him,  he  fell  down  at  his 
father's  feet,  and  besought  him  to  pardon  him  :  and  then 
that  his  father  being  a'ngiy,  rose  up,  and  drew  out  his 
curtleax  and  wounded  him  in  so  many  places  withall  that 
at  length  he  slew  him.— A'or/A.  lb.  p.  7H8. 

j      With  curlaxe  vsed  Diamond  to  smite. 

And  Triamond  to  handle  speare  and  shield 

But  speare  and  curtaxe  both  vs'd  Priamond  in  field. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,b.u.c.  2. 
i      But  he  refusing  to  dismiss  you  so. 

On  that  proud  kmg  I'll  execute  such  force, 
is  never  yet  came  from  the  sling,  the  how. 
The  keen-edg'd  curl'lax  or  the  puissant  horse. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles. 
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Draws  in  his  head,  and  thrusteth  out  his  breast, 

Spreadelh  his  tail,  and  swellelh  up  hia  crest, 

And  turning  round  and  round  with  cuttrycoo 

As  when  the  female  pigeon  and  he  woo. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

CY'CLE.  Fr.C^/ck;  It.  Ciclo ;  Sp.  Q,cfo; 
Lat.  Ci/clus ;  Gr.  KvkKos,  a  circle,  an  orbit. 

A  revolution,  or  succession  of  revolutions,  of 
periods  of  time. 

How  they  will  wield 

The  mightie  frame,  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive. 

To  save  appearances,  how  gird  the  sphear 

With  centric  and  excentric  scribl'd  o'er. 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  otb.-Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.viii. 

The  greatest  difliculty  in  chronology  has  been  to  accom- 
modate the  two  methods  of  computing  time  by  the  course 
of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun  to  each  other;  the  nearest 
division  of  the  year  by  months  being  twelve,  and  yet  twelve 
lunar  months  falling  eleven  days  short  of  a  complete  year. 
This  gave  birth  to  many  cycles  in  use  among  the  ancients, 
the  principal  of  which  I  shall  explain. 

Priestley.  Lectures  on  History,  pt.  iii.  Lect.  14. 

Wages  have  been  twice  raised  in  my  time,  and  they  bear 
a  full  proportion,  or  even  a  greater  than  formerly,  to  the 
medium  of  provision  during  the  last  had  cycle  of  twenty 
ye:irs.— Burke.  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity. 

CY'CLOPEDE.  Used  by  Waiton  for  ajclo- 
■patlin ;  compounded  of  kukKus,  a  circle,  and 
iraiSeire,  discipline,  instruction,  learning. 

Heavy  penalties  were  imposed  on  those  academies,  who 
relinquished  the  sacred  text,  to  explain  the  tedious  and 
unedifying  commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard's  scholastic 
cyclopede  of  divinity,  called  the  sentences,  w  hich  alone  were 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  moderate  library. 

Warlon.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  s.  18. 

CY'CLOPS.  ^  Lat.  Cyclops ;  Gr.  Ku- 
Cyclope'an,  a<//.  \  K\a\^,  compounded  of  kv- 
CvcLo'pic,  adj.     J  K\us,  a  circle,  and  cot)*,  an 

eye,  ( Vossius. )     Avo  tov  kvkXovs  ttjs  o^tais,  from 

the  roundness  of  the  eye. 

All  then  aboord,  we  heate  the  sea  with  ores  ; 

And  still  with  sad  hearts  sail'd  by  out-way  shores  ; 

Till  th'  out-law'd  Cyclop.^'  land  we  fetclit. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.Ll. 
Thence,  o'er  the  deep  proceeding  sad,  we  reach'd 
The  land  at  length,  where,  giant-siz'd  and  free 
From  all  constraint  of  law,  the  Cyclops  dwell. 

Cou'per.  Id.  lb. 
But  the  Cyclopean  furnace  of  all  wicked  fashions,  the 
heart,  calls  my  speech  to  it. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Fashions  of  the  World. 

Sending  a  bill  of  defiance  to  all  physicians,  chirurgeons, 

and  apothecaries   as  so  many  bold   giants,    or    cyclopick 

monsters  who  daily  seek  to  tight  against  heaven  by  their 

rebellious  drugs  and  doses. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  53. 

CY'GNET.     Fr.Cigne,-   It.  Cigna  ;   Sp.Cisne; 
Gr.  Kuwos,   Lat.  Cyynus,  a  swan. 
A  young  swan. 
Delicious  beds  ot  cygnets'  softest  downe, 

Cushions  of  roses,  lilies,  violets. 
Bathes  of  perfumed  oiles,  foot  palhes  thick  strown 
With  budding  Summer's  undeflower'd  sweets. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  4.  S.  159. 

0  that  her  hand, 

In  whose  comparison,  all  whites  are  inke. 
Writing  their  owne  reproach  ;  to  whose  soft  seizure, 
The  cygnefs  downe  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palme  of  ploughman. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  4r  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
A  golden  chariot  in  the  midst  is  set. 


Cygnets  are  to  this  day  fattened  at  Norwich  about  Christ- 
las,  and  are  sold  for  a  guinea  a  piece. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.   The  Tame  Swan. 


His  European  weapons  consisted  of  a  musket,  bayonet, 
and  cartouch-box ;  a  fowling  piece ;  two  pair  of  pistols ; 
and  two  or  three  swords  or  cutlasses. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

CU'TTRY-COO.  A  word  formed  from  the 
sound,  which  has  been  found  only  in  Drayton. 


CY'LINDER.      ^       Fr.  Cy/iWre,-  It.  andSp. 

Cvli'ndrick.  [Cilitidro;     Lat.    Cylindrus ; 

Cyli'ndrical.         (  Gr.  YLvMviput,  airoTov  kmKiv- 

Cvlindr.a'ceols.  )  Znv,  ob  volubilitatcm  ;  be- 
cause easily  rolled  :  Ita  dixcre,  quidquid  oblongum 
esset,  et  teres,  instar  columnaj,  (Vossius.)  So 
called,  because  oblong  and  polished  like  a  column. 

For  he  [Archimedes]  prayed  his  kinsman  and  friends, 
that  after  his  death  they  would  put  a  cylinder  upon  his 
tomb,  containing  a  massie  sphere,  with  an  inscription  of  the 
proportion,  whereof  the  continent  exceedeth  the  thing  con- 
tained.—A'orW.  Plutarch,  p.  263. 

He  that  looks  upon  a  picture  made  up  of  scattered  and 
deformed  pieces,  beholding  them  united  into  one  face,  by  a 
cylindrical  looking-glass  aptly  placed,  discerns  the  skill  of 
the  artist  that  drew  it,  better  than  he  that  looks  only  on  the 
single  parts  of  the  picture,  or  upon  the  whole  picture  with- 
out the  uniting  cylinder. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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Which  fibers  [of  the  muscles]  the  curious  and  ingenious 
Borelli  salth.  are  cyliiidrnccous;  not  hollow,  hut  filled  with 
a  spungy,  pithy  substance  after  the  manner  of  elder. 

Derham.  Phijs.  Theol.  b.  iv.  c.  8.  Note  1. 

We  saw  their  machine  for  clearing  cotton  of  its  seeds, 
which  is  made  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  in  Europe, 
hut  is  so  s'liall  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  model,  or  a  toy; 
it  consists  of  two  cylinders,  like  our  round  rulers,  some- 
what less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Cuok.  Voyarje,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 


CY'MAR,  n.  See  CniMEnE,  and  Simar.  Fr. 
Chnmarre ;  a  loose  and  light  gown,  (and  less  pro- 
perly, a  cloak,)  that  may  be  worn  scarf- wise. 

Her  comely  limbs  eompos'd  witli  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cijmarr. 

Dri/den.  Cymon  Sr  Iphijenia. 

C  Y'  M  B  A  L,  n.  Fr.  Cymhak ;  It.  Cembalo ,-  Sp. 
Cimhalo;  Lat.  Cymbalmii;  Gr.  Ku/i$a\ov,  from 
Ku.uj3)7,  cymha,  Kufxffus,  hoUowness. 

If  I  speke  with  tungis  of  men  and  of  aungels  and  I  haue 
not  charitie,  I  am  maad  as  bras  sownynge,  or  a  cymbal 
tynklynge.— H'ic/;/.  1  Corynlh.  c.  13. 

Thoughe  I  spake  wt  the  tongcs  of  men  and  angels,  k  yet 
had  no  loue,  I  were  euen  as  soundinge  brasse ;  or  as  a 
titlelynge  ci/niSa;;. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

A  little  windy  opinionative  goodness  distempers  the  empty 
brain,  'tis  dharity  must  ballast  the  heart;  and  that's  the 
grace,  according  to  holy  Maximus  his  opinion,  that  all  this 
while  we  have  required  but  not  found  in  the  Pharisee,  and 
that's  the  reason  that  the  brass  sounds  so  shrill,  and  tlie 
cffmbal  tinkles  60  merily.—/iaOTmon(/.  !ror/«,  vol.  iv.  p.  611. 

It  has  often  been  observed  by  witty  essay  writers,  that  the 
deepest  waters  are  always  the  most  silent ;  that  empty  ves- 
sels make  the  greatest  sound,  and  tinkling  ci/mbats  the  worst 
musick.— ru^tr.  No.  26S. 

But  e'en  amidst 

Tlie  thickest  war,  let  but  the  tuneful  rod, 
On  brazen  cymbal  strike,  the  lenient  strains 
Quick  undulating  thro'  the  silent  air, 
Recal  harmonious  love  and  gentle  peace 
Back  to  their  ancient  seats. 

Courper.  ThePoucr  af  Harmony,  b.  i. 

CY'NICK,  n.         A       Fr.  Q/Htc ;    It.  and  Sp. 
Cx'tiicv.,  adj.  I    Cinico ;  'Lai.  Cynicus ;  Gr. 

Cv'nical.  >  KvviKos,  from  kvuv,  canis, 

Cvnarcto'machy.   I  a  dog.      Applied  (met.) — 
Cynf.ge'tick.         j       Snarling,  growling ;  ill- 
natured. 

Of  this  cynical  sect,  it  seems  was  he,  who  would  needs 
make  orcus  to  be  the  anagram  of  uxor,  by  contracting  c  s 
into  an  x,  uxur  et  orcus, — idem. — Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  7. 

There  are  extant  of  his  in  Greek,  four  books  of  Cijnegeticks 
or  Venation,  five  of  Halieuticks  or  Piscation,  commented 
and  published  by  Rittethusius ;  wherein  describing  beasts  of 
Tenery  and  fistvps,  he  hath  indeed  but  sparingly  inserted  the 
vulgar  conceptions  thereof.— Brown,  rulg.  Err.  b.  i.  c.  8. 
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10.  Whether  the  bulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept 
from  thriving,  ty  that  cynical  content  in  diit  and  beggary, 
which  they  possess  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people. 

Berkeley.   Tlie  Querist. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  more  morose  and  cynical  temper,  just 
in  his  administration,  but  vicious  under  the  appearance  of 
virtue.— £ur(ie/.  Own  Time,  an.  1660. 

The  same  occult  design  doth  lie 

In  bloody  cynarciomachy. 

Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows. 

How  saints  led  brothers  by  the  noie.—lludibrag,  pt.l.  c.l. 

Cynarctomachy  signifies  nothing  in  the  world,  but  a  fight 
between  dogs  and  bears,  though  both  the  learned  and  igno- 
rant agree,  that  in  such  words  very  great  knowledge  is  con- 
tained :  and  our  knight,  as  one,  or  both  of  these,  was  of  the 
same  opinion. — Id.  Notes. 

Blame,  cynic,  if  you  can.  quadrille  or  ball, 
The  snug  close  party,  or  the  splendid  hall, 
Where  night,  down-stooping  from  her  ebon  throne, 
Views  constellations  brighter  than  her  own. 

Cvwper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions, where  no  benefit  has  been  received ;  or  to  be  unwilling 
that  the  publick  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a 
patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 
Johnson.  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

CY'NOSURE.  Fr.  Cynosure;  It.  and  Sp. 
CynosuTa;  Lat.  Cynosura ;  Gr.  Kwonovpa,,  i.e. 
Kvms,  ovpa,  Cauda  canis,  the  tail  of  a  dog,  (Mar- 
tinius. ) 

The  name  given  bv  the  Greeks  to  the  Lesser 
Bear. 

This  gave  cold  Ulsinore  in  loves  long  night, 
Some  hope  of  day ;  as  sea-men  that  are  run 
Far  northward  finde  long  winters  to  be  light, 
And  in  the  cynosure  adore  the  sun. 

Darenant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 

\^liere  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  cynosure  of  neighb'ring  eyes, — Milton.  V Allegro. 

Some  gentle  taper. 

Though  a  rush-candle,  from  the  wicker-hole 

or  some  clay  habitation  visit  us 

With  thy  long-levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  cynosure.  Id.  Comus. 

CY'ON,  or)       More  properly  written  Scioyi, 
Ci'oN.  f  (qv.)     "  Fr.    Scion;    a  scien,   a 

young  and  tender  plant,  a  shoot,  sprig,  or  twig," 
(Cotgrave. )  Minshew  derives  it,  a  scindendo ; 
quia  scinditur  ab  arbore ;  or  it  is  rather,  adds 
Skinner,  contracted  from  situm  for  insiluni,  planted. 
Any  thing  set  or  planted.     Applied  met. 

It  may  be  that  oft  regrafting  of  the  same  cions  may  like- 
wise make  fruit  greater ;  as  if  you  take  a  cion  and  graft  it 
upon  another  stock  tlie  first  year;  and  then  cut  it  otf,  and 
graft  it  upon  another  stock  the  second  year;  and  so  for  a 
third  or  fourth  year;  and  then  let  it  rest,  it  will  yield  after- 
ward, when  it  beaietb,  the  greater  fruit. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  t.  454. 
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Cleanse  trees  of  moss.  &c.  the  weather  moist,— gather 
cijons  for  graffs  before  the  Imds  sprout ;  and  about  ths 
latter  end  graff  them  in  the  stock. 

Evelyn.  Kalendarium  Hortense.  January. 

CY'PRESS,  n.  )      Fr.   Cijpres ;    It.  Cipresso ; 

Cv'PRESs,  a(/;.  )  Sp.  Cypres;  ha.t.  Cupre-^sits ; 
Gr.  KvirapicrffOS,  supposed  to  be  iropo  TO  Kveiv  TTapi- 
aovs  Tovs  uKpe/xofas  ;  because  it  bears  or  produces 
equal  branches.     See  Vossius,  and  Martinius. 

Binde  you  my  browes  with  mourning  cyparisse 

And  palish  twigs  of  deadlie  poplar  tree. 
Or  if  some  sadder  shades  ye  can  divise. 

Those  sadder  shades  vaile  my  light-loathing  eie. 

Bp.  Hall.  Elegy  on  Dr.  WhitaHer. 
Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells. 


Mil 


Con. 


Meanwhile  the  lawn  beneath  the  scatter'd  shade 

Spread  its  serene  extent ;  a  stately  file 

Of  circling  cypress  mark'd  the  distant  bound. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 
And  every  myrtle  hower  and  cypress  grove, 
And  every  solemn  temple  teems  with  love. 

Lodsley.  Melpomene. 

CY'PRESS-LAWN.  Skinner  says,  either 
from  Fr.  Crespe,  {v.  Crape,)  or  from  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  where  this  article  was  first  manu- 
factured. 

On  their  heades  boheftes  of  Turkay  fashion,  of  cloth  of 
golde  of  Tvssue,  and  clothe  of  siluer  rolled  in  cnpres,  ker- 
cheffes  after  the  Panyns  fashion.— /faH.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  12. 

To  one  of  your  receiuing 

Enough  is  shewne,  a  cipresse,  not  a  bosome. 

Hides  my  heart.— SAaAes.  Twelfth  Nigh't,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Enter  Autolicus  singing. 
Lawne  as  white  as  driuen  snow, 
Cypresse  biacke  as  ere  was  crow. 


Id. 


Tale,  Act  i 


Item,  a  charme  surrounding  fearefully. 

Your  partie-per-pale  picture,  one  halfe  drawne 

In  solerane  cypres,  the  other  cobweb-lawne. 

B.  Jonson,  Epig.  73. 

CZAR.  1  Serenius  says,  S.  Ryss-Keisare, 
Cza'rish.  .^  Emperor  of  the  Muscovites  ;  and 
Czari'na.  J   Ihre     has,      Keisare,     Imperator, 

(Wachter. )      Kaiser,  a  word  acknowledged  and 

used  by  all  ancient  dialects. 

But  each  have  separate  interests  of  their  own, 
Two  cxars  are  one  too  many  for  a  throne. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


In  the  mean  time  the  czar  resented  this  affront  [the  arrest 
of  his  ambassador]  very  highly,  and  demanded  that  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  arrest 
should  be  punished  with  instant  death. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Assemblies  were  quite  unknown  to  them,  [Uie  Russians ;] 
the  Czarina  was  satisfied  with  introducing  them,  for  she 
found  it  impossible  to  render  them  polite. 

Goldsmith,  Ess.  22. 


D. 


i  HE  letter  D  is  classed  by  Wilkins  among  semi- 
spiritous  or  half-breathed  consonants ;  meaning 
such  as  are  accompanied  with  some  kind  of  vocal 
murmur.  D  and  T,  he  adds,  arc  commonly 
framed  by  an  appulse  or  collision  of  the  top  of  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth  or  upper  gums ;  the  first 
being  more  soft  and  gentle,  with  some  kind  of 
murmure,  the  other  wholly  mute,  i.  e.  pronounced 
with  a  strong  emission  of  the  breath,  without  any 
vocal  sound — On  Peal  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  1-2. 

Tooke  observes,  that  D  dilTers  from  T  by  no 
variation  whatever  of  articulation,  but  singly  by  a 
certain  unnoticed  and  almost  imperceptible  motion 
or  compression  of  or  near  the  larynx ;  which 
causes  what  Wilkins  calls  "  some  kind  of  mur- 
mure."— Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 


DAB,  t).  ^  Dab,  dib  or  dob ;  dap,  depe,  dip 
Dar,  n.  I  or  dop,  are  the  same  word  vari- 
Da'bbing.  I  ously  written  or  applied,  from  the 
D.\'bble.  f  Goth.  Daup-jan ;  A.  S.  Dipp-an, 
Da'bhler.  I  mergere,  imriiergcre,  torfi/);  Dut. 
Da'bbli.ng.  J  Donp-en.     Why  the  rfafe-chick  or 

rfo6- chick  is  so  called,  is  well  told  by  Drayton  ; 

see  the  quotation  from  him. 

Dabble  is  merely  the  diminutive  ;  to  dip  a  little 

part  below  the  surface  :  (met.)  to  look  or  search, 

to  examine  or  inquire  shallowly,  superficially. 
The  A.  S.  Dipp-an,  and  Dut.  Doop-en,  are  also 

consequentially  tingere,  intingere,   imbuere,  infi- 

cere,  i.  e.  to  die  or  dipp  cloth,  ( Somner. ) 

To  die,  to  tinge,  to  stain,  to  daub ;  and  thus 

we  have,  a  dab  of  dirt. 

467 


To  dab,~io  move  with  the  short,  quick  action 
of  dipping. 

A  (fai-wash,— a  rfjp-wash.    A  dab,  a  slight  blow. 

Dab,  as  applied  to  a  person  who  is  handy  or 
clever  at  any  thing,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Adept, 
(qv). 

Dahbinn,  in  Norfolk,  is  dibbing  or  setting  plants 
with  a  dibber. 


And  Saint  Paule  himself  confesseth,  that  for  a  medicine 
preseruatiue  against  pride,  there  was  giue  hym  the  aungcll 
of  Sathan  the  pricke  of  the  fleshe  to  dabbe  him  '"  '*'"  """!-•» 
and  make  him  stowpe  and  beate  hr 


the  necke 
Sir  T.  More.   TCoriM,  p.  551, 


I  creping  held  with  crokid  hands  the  mountaynes  foppe, 
Encombrid  in  my  clothes  that  dabbing  down  from  iu>.  uid 
droppe.— PAuer.  rirgill.  ^Encidos.  b.  vi. 
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ifo.  His  tongue  trouls  like  a  mill-clack ;  he  towzes  the 
ladies'  sisters,  as  a  tumbling  dog  does  young  rabbits.  Hay 
here  dab  there.— Ford.  Fancies  Chaste  ^-  Kublc,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

And  this  way  of  tishing  we  call  doping,  dabbing,  or  dibhing, 
wherein  you  are  always  to  haue  your  line  flying  before  you — 
up,  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves — and  to  angle  as 
near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of  the  same  side  whereon  you 
Btand.— «'a«on.  Angler,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  diving  dobchick,  here  among  the  rest  you  see, 
Now  up,  now  down  again,  that  hard  it  is  to  prove, 
"Whether  under  water  most  it  liveth,  or  above. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  25. 
And  under  them  again  (that  water  never  take, 
But  by  some  ditches'  side,  or  little  shallow  lake 
Lie  dabbling  night  and  day)  the  palate-pleasing  snite. 

Id.  lb. 

Neither  will  a  soul  that  dwells  with  stars,  dabble  in  this 
impurer  mud  ;  or  stoop  (n  be  a  pby-feUow  and  copartner  in 
delights  with  the  ;;reature3,  that  have  nought  but  animal. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmaliziag,  c.  24.  j      Xiid  have  "their 

I  will  tell  you  nothing  I  have  not  made  myself  as  certain 
of,  as  any  man  can  be  in  thirty  years  experience ;  for  so  long 
I  have  been  a  dabbler  in  that  art. —  ]VuUon.  Angler,  pt.ii.  c.l. 


As  when  a  dahchick  waddles  through  the  copse 
On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  hops ; 
So  labouring  on,  with  shoulders,  hands,  and  head, 
Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  fingers  spread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  left  legged  Jacob  seems  to  emulate. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

I  saw  a  young  child  d-ibhling  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and 

standing  in  a  very  bleak  and  sharply  freezing  wind.     I  bid 

the  child  go   in  to  the  fire ;   she  answered,  that  the  water 

was  warm,  and  she  stayed  there  to  keep  her  linnds  warm. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  421. 

On  the  old  frame  remain  these  lines,  probably  written  by 
the  painter  himself,  who.  we  have  seen,  dabbled  in  poetry 
too— Ifalpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.  7. 

\\Tierefore  your  dabblers  in  metaphysics  are  the  most 
dangerous  creatures  breathing :  they  have  just  abstraction 
enough  to  raise  doubts  that  never  would  have  entred  into 
another's  head,  but  not  enough  to  resolve  them. 

Hearili.  light  of  Nature,  vol.i.  Introd. 

One  writer  for  instance,  excels  at  a  plan,  or  a  title  page, 
another  works  away  the  body  of  the  book,  and  a  third  it  a 
dab  at  an  laiex.—Goldsmilh.  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

DA'CTYLE.  ^       Gi-.  Aa«Tu\os,  a  finger.   The 

Da'ct'iI.ick.      I  name  of  a  foot  in  poetry,  and 

D.i'cTYi.isT.       I  so  called  because  like  the  Jin- 

D.\CTv'i,OGY.    J  ger,    tribus    constat    artubus, 

uno  longiori,  ac  duobus  brevibus,  (Vossius. )     It 

consists  of  three  members  ;  one  lonj,  and  two  short. 

Fr.  Dacti/logie ;  It.  Sp.  and  Lat.  Dactylogia. 

Dacti/logi/, — finger  talk. 

The  nimble  dactgl  striving  to  outgo. 
The  drawling  spondees  pacing  it  below  ; 
The  lingring  spondees,  labouring  to  delay, 
The  breathless  dactyls  with  a  sudden  stay. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  «. 
Whosoever  saw  a  colt  wonton  and  wild, 
Yok'd  with  a  slow-foot  ox  on  fallow  field. 
Can  right  areed  how  handsomely  besets 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  daclylets.        Id.  lb. 

Cheirology,  or  dacti/logy,  as  the  words  import,  is  inter- 
pretation by  the  transient  motions  of  the  fingers:  which  of 
all  other  wayes  of  interpretation,  comes  nearest  to  that  of 
the  tongue. 

Dalgarno.  Deaf  l;  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  (lOSO.)  Introd. 

The  learned  languages  have  certainly  a  great  advantage 
of  us,  in  not  being  tied  to  the  slavery  of  any  rhyme  ;  and  were 
less  constrained  in  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  which 
they  might  vary  with  spondees  or  daclt/ls. 

Dryden.  Account  of  Annus  Mirabilis. 

It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the  hexameter  verse 
should  have  the  quantity  of  its  i^yllables  so  disposed,  that  it 
could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which 
might  be  either  dact'iles  or  spondees,  (as  the  musical  time  of 
both  these  is  the  same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the 
fifth  foot  was  regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spon- 
dee —Blair,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  38. 

This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  spondaic  and  dacliilick 
harmony,  but  our  language  can  reach  no  eminent  diver- 
sities of  sound.— iJ(!m6(er,  No.  94. 


DADE.  A  word  peculiar  to  Drayton,  and 
which,  Johnson  says,  is  to  hold  up  by  a  Iciding 
string  ;  and  Mr.  Nares,  to  flow ;  and  Dr.  Jamie- 
son,  to  suck.  Daddle,  Mr.  Grose  explains,  to 
walk  unsteadily  like  a  child;  to  waddle.   To  daddle, 
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diddle,  or  doddle,  are  no  doubt  the  diminutives  of 
Dade,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  latter 
word.  Perhaps  the  word  dawdle,  diminutive  of 
daio  Cqv. )  may  be  a  cognate  term,  if  not  the  same, 
difterently  applied.  To  dade,  seems  to  be  equi- 
valent to — 

To  move,  or  cause  to  move,  cautiously,  slowly. 
Which,  nourished  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous  pap. 
No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  trip, 
And  in  their  speedy  course  strive  others  to  outstrip. 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  1. 
Th'  Egyptian  horrours  yet  'twas  I  did  see. 

And  through  those  strange  calamities  did  wade, 
And  Israel's  charge  imposed  was  on  me. 
When  they  (but  then)  had  scarcely  leam'd  to  dade. 

Id.  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  iii. 
The  little  children  when  they  learn  to  go, 
liy  painful  mothers  daded  to  and  fro, 
And  taught  by  sugar'd  numbers  to  rehearse, 

■t  lips  season'd  with  my  verse. 

Id.  Earl  of  Surry  to  Lady  Geraldine. 

D  ADD.  ■)      Da  da,  a  word,  like  pa  pa,  ma  ma, 
D.Vddv.  )  formed  from  the  sound.     See  Babe. 
Zounds,  I  was  neuer  so  bethumpt  with  words, 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Buss,  buss  uncle,  and  there's  a  pum  for  daddif. 

Ford.  Ttie  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Come,  bless'em,  bless'em,  honest  daddy;  kneel  down, 
children.— i)cyrfen.  Love  Triumphant,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

DTEDAL.     Gr.  AaiSaW-fii',    tomakeorform 
artfully,   skilfully.      Ditdalum  vocatur,   quicquid 
est  artificiose  varium  ct  aiTabre  factum,  (Vossius.) 
Artful,  skilful ;  fruitful  in  invention 
But  lining  art  may  not  least  part  expresse, 
Nor  life-resembling  pencil!  it  can  paint, 
All  were  it  Zeuxis  or  Praxitiles, 

His  diedale  hand  would  faile,  and  greatly  faint. 
And  her  perfections  with  his  error  taint. 

Spe7tser.  Faerie  Queene,  Introd.  b.  iii. 
Then  doth  the  diFdale  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 

Out  of  her  fruitful  lap  aboundant  flowres. 
And  then  all  lining  wights,  soon  as  they  see 
The  spring  brcake  forth  out  of  his  lusty  bowres, 
They  all  do  learne  to  play  the  paramours. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Nor  hath 

The  divdal  hand  of  nature  only  pour'd 
Her  gifts  of  outward  grace. — J.  Philips.  Cider,  h.  i. 
Here  ancient  art  her  dcrdal  fancies  play'd 
In  the  quaint  mazes  of  the  crisped  roof: 
In  mellow  glooms  the  speaking  pane  array'd. 
And  rang'd  the  cluster'd  column,  massy  proof. 

Warton,  Ode  3. 

D.E'MON,  or  ^  Gr.Autuwv;  'Lai.Dcemon  ; 
De'mon,  n.  Fr.  Demon;   It.  Demone,  de- 

De'.monarch.  monio ;     Sp.  Demonio ;    Or. 

De'monf.ss.  Aa-r)ix.av,  sciens,  gnarus,  from 

De510ni'acal.  Sai-eii',  scire,  to  know,  (Vos- 

Demo'niac,  arf;'.  sius.)  And  Plato,  in  Cra- 
Demo'niac,  n.  tylus,     (xxiii.)      "  On     this 

Demo'nial.  account,  therefore, it  appears 

Demo'nian.  V  to  me  ( Socrates)  more  than 

Demo'nianism.  other,  he  calls  them  damotis, 
De'monist.  because   they  were  prudent 

Demo'nifuge.  and    learned,    (SaTj.ao^es)." — 

Demono'i.atrv.  Taylor's  T'raiislntion.  See 
Demono'logy.  the  quotations  from  Cooke's 
Demo'nomv.  Hesiad,     and      Sydenham's 

Demo'nomist.  Plato. 

De'mo.n'ship.        J         An  intelligent  being,  (not 
of  human  kind;)  now  most  usually  applied  to  an 
evil  spirit. 
Touching  the  cherl,  they  sayden  suhtiltee 
And  highe  wit  made  him  speken  as  he  spake  ; 
He  n'is  no  fool,  ne  no  demoniake. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Talc.  v.  78(4. 
As  he  came  foorth  they  ofTered  vnto  hym  a  maruaylouse 
nounibre  that  were  vexed'  with  diners  diseases,  and  also  de- 
moniukcs  whyche  were  possessed  with  deuyelles. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  8. 
Wherefore  I  have  oft  exhorted  you,  that  not  one  of  those 
who  come  hither,  and  enioy  the  divine  doctrine,  and  are 
likewise  partakers  of  the  dreadful!  and  mystical!  sacrament, 
should  go  unto  these  stage  players,  nor  yet  enterraixt  these 
divine  mysteries  with  demoniacalt. 

Prynnc.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  4. 
Princes,  heaven's  antient  sons,  aethereal  thrones, 
Deiiwiienn  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  call'd. 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath. 

Milton.  Paradise  Begained,  b.  ii. 
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I  return  you  the  manuscript  you  lent  me  of  damonotogy, 
but  the  author  thereof  and  I  are  two  in  point  of  opinion  tiiat 
way  :  for  he  seems  to  be  on  the  negative  part,  and  truly  he 
writes  as  much  as  can  be  produc'd  for  his  purpose. 

Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  23. 

These  Javans  are  drunk  in  demonomy,  and  the  more  ear- 
nestly embrace  it  by  how  much  their  corrupt  natures  abhor 
honesty  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  they  trade  in  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  rapine,  deceit,  and  all  other  wickedness. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  3G5. 

Celebes— well  peopled,  but  with  bad  people,  no  place  en- 
gendering greater  demonomists,  or  till  of  late  worse  savages. 
Id.  lb.  p.  36S. 
Plutarch  dotli  acquaint  us  with  this  pretty  conceit — that 
the  souls  of  men  took  degrees  after  death ;  first  they  com- 
menced heroes,  who  were  as  probationers  to  n  demonship ; 
then  after  a  time  sufficient,  demons  ! 

Mcde.  Apost.  of  Latter  Times,  p.  18. 

Is  tliere  any  one,  O  Melitus,  who  acknowledging  that 
there  are  humane  things,  can  yet  deny  that  there  are  any 
men  ?  or  confessing  that  there  are  equine  things  can  never- 
tlieless  deny  that  tliere  are  any  horses  ?  if  this  cannot  be, 
then  no  man  who  ackrtbwledges  demonial  things  can  deny 
demons. — Cttd worth.  Intellectual  System,  p  264. 

Here  therefore  have  we  an  unquestionable  instance  of  a 
demoniack  in  these  latter  times  of  ours,  such  a  one  who  at 
first  for  two  monctlis  together  had  no  manner  of  madness  or 
mania  at  all  upon  him,  though  afterward  the  demon  pos- 
sessing his  whole  body. — Id.  lb. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  the 
demoniack  or  angelick  kind  of  beings,  is  not  altogether  in- 
corporeal or  bodiless,  but  that  they  are  conjcyned  with 
bodies,  or  have  cognate  bodies  belonging  to  tliem. 

Id.  lb.  p.  SI 3. 

These  [Platonistsl  did  doubtless  therein  designedly  lay  a 
foundation  for  their  Polytheism  and  creature-worship,  (now 
vulgarly  called  Idolatry,)  that  is,  for  their  Cosmo-latry, 
Astro-latry,  and  DemoRo-lalry.—Id.  lb.  p.  59.3. 

Darkling  the  demon  [Morpheus]  glides  for  flight  prepar'd. 
So  soft  that  scarce  his  fanning  wings  are  heard. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  x. 
Religion,  no  donbt,  is  much  indebted  to  those  men  of 
prodigy ;  who  in  such  a  discerning  age,  wnu'd  set  her  on  the 
foot  of  popular  tradition  ;  and  venture  her  on  the  same  bot- 
tom with  parish  tales,  and  gossipping  stories  of  imps,  gob- 
lins, and  demoniacal  pranks,  invented  to  fright  children,  or 
make  practice  for  common  exorcists,  and  cunning  men. 

Shaftesbury.  On  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

He  is  possessed  with  a  legion  of  impure  lusts,  and  as  the 
demoniac  in  the  Gospel  was  sometimes  cast  into  the  fire,  slid 
sometimes  into  the  water;  so  is  he  hurried  by  the  fury  of 
contrary  passions.— Ba/cs.  Harm,  of  Divine  Attributes,  c.  9. 

Perfect  dcemonisis  undoubtedly  there  are  in  religion  ;  be- 
cause we  know  whole  nations  who  worship  a  Devil  or  fiend, 
to  whom  they  sacrifice  and  offer  prayers  and  supplications, 
in  reality  on  no  other  account  than  because  they  fear  him. 
Shafiesbnry.  .in  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

Allien  in  the  grave  this  race  of  men  was  laid, 

Soon  was  a  world  of  holy  demons  made 

Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  designed 

To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind  ; 

Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go. 

And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below. 

Cooke.  Hesiod.   Works  and  Days,  b.  1. 

The  damon-kind  is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
divine  and  human.  What  is  the  power  and  virtue,  said  I, 
of  this  intermediate  kind  of  being  .'  To  transmit  and  to  in- 
terpret to  the  Gods,  said  she,  what  comes  from  men  ,  and 
to  men,  in  like  manner,  what  comes  from  the  Gods :  from  ^ 
men  their  petitions  and  their  sacrifices  ;  from  the  Gods  in 
return,  the  revelation  of  their  will. 

Sydenham.  Plato.  The  Banquet. 

How  very  inconclusive  then  must  all  these  reasonings  be, 
which  arc  built  on  the  false  supposition,  that  the  Jews  held 
only  one  prince  of  demons  ;  and  that  demnnarch  was  a  term 
never  applied  by  them  to  any  but  to  the  Devil 

Farmer.  Letters  to  Worthington,  Let.  2. 

Hence  he  too  hastily,  yet  with  his  usual  modesty,  insinu- 
ated that  the  possessions  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  and  called 
demoniacal,  might  he  of  that  imaginary  sort,  and  no  other 
in  reality  than  occult  diseases. 

Warburion.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  Notes. 

The  learned  Doctor,  in  his  turn,  will  allow  that  the  teachers 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  fullness  of  their  i:  spiration,  must  needs 
be  secure  from  an  error,  which  so  dreadfully  alTected  the 
religion  thev  were  entrusted  to  propagate,  as  demonianisin 
did,  if  it  were  an  error.— Id.  lb. 

Of  these,  Isabella,  whom  Gray  so  strongly  stigmatizes, 
She-Wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
I  hope  was  wrapped  in  the  friar's  garment,  for  few  stood  more 
in  need  of  a  dcemonifugc. — Pennant.  London,  p.  271. 

The  established  theology  of  the  heathen  world  from  its 
first  rise  to  its  final  overthrow,  rested  upon  the  basis  of 
demonism.  Scarce  was  there  a  single  oracle  delivered  but 
by  a  person  said  to  be  possessed. 

Farmer.  Demoniacs  of  the  NewTestament,  c.  1.  s,  7, 
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The  king,  [James]  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge, had,  before  his  arrival  in  England,  not  only  examined 
in  persnn  a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a 
very  formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of  evil 
spirits,  the  compacts  of  witches,  the  ceremonies  used  by 
tliem,  the  manner  of  detecting  them,  and  the  justice  of 
punishing  them,  in  his  dialogues  of  Disnwnologic,  written 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh. 

Johnson.  On  Macbeth. 

DAFF,  n.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says  is  Saxon,  and 
moans  a  fool.  The  A.  S.  is  Dcaf-ian,  adeaf-ian, 
surdescere,  to  grow  deaf.  Wachter,  (in  v.  Taub,) 
and  Junius  agree  that—that  is  said  to  be  deaf 
which  has  lost  any  of  its  natural  strength.  Deaf 
corn  is  barren  corn,  sterile  frumentum.  Sec  Dr. 
Jamieson,  who  considers  it  connected  with  the 
Sw.  Dnfiva,  stupere,  seusu  prioare.  And  see 
Daw. 

Thow  dotede  daffe  quath  hue.  doUe  aren  thy  wittes. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  IS. 

And  whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 

I  shall  be  halden  a  daffe  or  a  cokenay. 

Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4206. 

DAFF,  I'.  To  doff,  to  do  off,  throw  off,  put 
aside. 

Prince.  I  would  shee  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  mee,  I 
would  haue  daft  all  other  respects,  and  made  her  halfe  my- 
ssUe.— Shakes.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Where  is  his  Sonne, 

The  nimble  footed  mad-cap,  Prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  cumrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside. 

And  bid  it  passe  t—Id.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Forlo  !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears  ; 

Tl'.ere  ray  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daft. 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears. 

Id.  A  Loucr's  Complainl. 


D.VFFADIL,  or 

Da'ifodil. 
Daffadi'lly. 
Daffadowndi'lly. 
sus.  daffodill,    {Plhiie,   1.  xviii. 


^  Fr.  AspodUle;  It. 
I  phodcb  :  Gr.  A<r<pu5 
t  From  Fr.Des  Asphoc 

J    Holland  renders    Nt 


As- 

Asphodilles. 

Nareis- 

,6.)      The   Fr. 


asphod'Ul,  Cotgrave  calls  the  dafadill,  affodill  or 
asphodill  flower. 

Whereas  she  play'd 

Amongst  her  watry  sisters  by  a  pond, 
Gatliering  sweet  daffadillies,  to  haue  made 
Gay  girlonds,  from  the  sun  their  forheads  faire  to  shade. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
Bid  oramanthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffadillici  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strow  the  lauteat  herse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 
Strowe  me  the  gi-ound  with  daffadowndillies. 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loued  lillies. 

Spenser.  Shepheards  Calender.  Apritl. 
Haymakers,  rakers,  reapers,  and  mowers, 

Wait  on  your  summer-queen  : 
Dress  up  with  musk-rose  her  eglantine  bowers, 
Daffodils  strew  the  green. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
I!y  whose  pure  moving  glass  the  milk-white  lilies 
Do  dress  their  tosses,  and  the  daffodilics. 

Drummond,  pt.  i.  s.  13. 
The  joyous  spring  draws  nigh !  ambrosial  showers 
tlnl)ind  the  earth,  the  earth  unbinds  the  flowers, 
The  flowers  blow  sweet,  the  daffodils  unfold 
The  spreading  glories  of  their  blooming  gold. 

Broome.  Daphnis  Sf  Lycidaf. 
On  his  lovely  body  shower 
Leaves  of  roses,  virgin  lilies, 
Cowslips,  violets,  daffodillies. 
And  with  garlands  dress  the  bower. 

Hughes.  A  Pastoral  Masque. 

DAG.  \      ^  pistol;  perhaps,  says  Min- 

Dag-maker.  )  shew,  because  brought  into  use 
by  the  Daci,  a  people  of  Germany ;  and  that  they 
were  a  new  fashion  of  German  horsemen  appears 
from  the  quotation  from  KnoUes  (produced  bv 
Mr.  Narcs.)     See  Dagger. 

The  prince  yet  alwayes  bare  hym  selfe  so  wisely,  that  he 
could  not  without  some  sturre  be  thrust  domie  openly  :  and 
ndyng  on  his  iourney,  he  was  once  shot  with  a  dange 
secretly.— Jic/mm.  A  Report  and  Discourse. 

Tht-y  were  wont  to  vse  bowes  and  launces  in  the  fiekle, 
but  nowe  they  vse  dagges  as  our  horsemen  doe. 

F<j,v.  Mart.  p.  081.  Amurathes  overcome  by  Scanderbeius. 

Neither  was  any  thing  taken  from  them  but  these  dags. 
which  the  German  horsemen,  after  a  new  fashion,  carried 
at  their  saddle  bows;   these  the  Turks  greatly  desired, 
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delighted  with  the  noveltie  of  the  invention,  to  see  tliLin 
ehoot  off  with  a  firelock  without  a  match. 

Knolles.  History  of  the  Turks,  p.  742. 

The  dagge  was  bought  not  many  days   before,  of  one 

Adrian  Muian,  a  dagge-maker.  dwelling  in  East  Sraithfield, 

as  by  the  said  Mulan  was  testified  vim  voce  upon  his  oath. 

State  Trials.  Death  of  Northumberland,  an.  15S4. 

DAG,  V.        \       "  Dagge,    a   slip   or    shread. 
Dag,  w.  I  Z)a(/^erf,  cut  into  slips.  Dagglng, 

Da'gon.  /"slitting,  cutting  into  slips.    Da- 

Da'gswaixe.  J  jon,  a  slip  or  piece,"  (Tyrwhitt.) 
A.  S.  Dag.  Sparsum  pendens  seu  dependens,  (  Skin- 
ner. )  Any  thing  that  is  loose,  and  hanging 
abroad,  dagling,  dogging,  or  dangling,  (  Somner. ) 

Dagswaine, — a  rough  or  coarse  mantle  to  cast 
on  a  bed.  jScAmutHa,  (  Minshew.)  Kxid.  Schiauina, 
a  long  robe  of  coarse  cloth  worn  by  slaves,  Schiaui, 
(Menage.) 

If  so  be  that  they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned  and 
dagged  clothing  to  the  poure  peple,  it  is  not  convenient  to 
were  for  hir  estate,  ne  sufhsant  to  bote  her  necessitce,  to 
kepe  hem  fro  the  distemperance  of  the  firmament. 

Chaucer.  Tlic  Persones  Tale. 

And  high  shoes  knopped  witn  dagges.— Id.  R.  of  the  R. 


Suche  a  doulty  dagswayne 
Sende  him  to  Fraunce  agayne. 

Skelton.  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scotles. 

The  second  is  the  great  (although  not  general!)  amendment 
of  lodging,  for  (said  they)  our  fathers  (yea  and  we  our  selues 
also)  haue  lien  full  oft  vpon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats 
covered  onelie  with  a  sheet,  vnder  couerlets  made  of  dag- 
swain  or  hop-harlots  (I  vse  their  owne  ternies)  and  a  good 
round  log  vnder  their  heads  in  steed  of  a  bolster  or  pillow. 
Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 


Would  it  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keep, 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  otdag-tayVd  sheep. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  V.  Sat.  1. 

DA'GGER,  M.    \      Fr.  Dagtie ,-     Sp.    and    It. 

Da'ggered,  arf/".  )  Z)a^a  ;  T)ut.  Dagghe ;  Ger. 
Degen  :  Sw. Dagger! ;  howhat.  Dagga,  daggerius. 
This  word,  as  well  as  Dag,  (qy.)  Du  Cange 
says,  some  derive  a  Dads,  as  a  weapon  peculiar 
to  them.  Wachter  quotes  authorities  to  show  that 
gladius  was  called  degin, — quod  ejus  ministerio  in 
defensione  utamur, — and  hence  inclines  to  think  it 
an  application  of  degen,  vir  fortis,  miles ;  remark- 
ing that  men  and  their  arm's  are  often  designated 
by  the  same  name. 

A  short  weapon,  used  to  stab  with. 

And  I  shall  rive  him  thurgh  the  sides  tway. 
While  that  thou  stroglest  with  him  as  in  game. 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  n,Ui. 

And  Alind  put  forthe  his  lefte  hande  &:  tokc  the  dagger 
frome  his  right  thighe,  and  thrust  it  into  his  bely,  so  that 
the  hafte  wente  in  after  the  blade.— .Bii/?,  \:<)\.  Judges,  c.,1. 

How  many  gallants  have  drunk  healths  to  me, 
Out  of  their  dagger'd-urm^,  and  thought  them  blest. 
Enjoying  but  mine  eyes  at  prodigal  feasts. 

Dehkcr.  The  Honest  Whore,  sc.  0. 

I  remember  three  in  my  life  and  observation,  who  were 
as  downright  killed  with  vomits,  as  they  could  have  been 
with  daggers. — Sir  W.  Temple.  On  Health  and  Long  Life. 

For  shame  !  for  shame !  As  you  have  spoke  daggers  to 
him,  you  may  justly  dread  the  use  of  them  against  your  own 
breast,  did  a  want  of  courage,  or  of  noble  sentiments,  stimu- 
late him  to  such  mean  revenge.— /i/n/iw.  Let.  2(i. 


DAINT,  «rf,-.    ■ 

Daint,  n. 

Da'inty,  adj. 

D.^'INTY,  n. 

Da'ixteoi's. 

Da'inteously. 

D.\'intifi;l. 

Da'intily. 

Da'intiness. 

Da'intrel. 
cause  dainties   or 
teeth  and  palate, 
i/fffloi,  to  feast,  to 
from  the  Greek  thi 


Fr.   Dain,    ui.      daine,    f. 
Dainty,  fine,  quaint,  curious ; 
(an    old    word.)     Cotgrave. 
Skinner     suggests    the     Fr. 
Dain ;    Duim,    a   deer ;    be- 
cause   its    flesh    has    at    all 
times,  and  in  all  nations  been 
esteemed  among  the  grandest 
delicacies  or  dainties.      Min- 
shew, — a  dentr,  a  tooth  ;  be- 
delicacies  are  grateful  to  the 
Casaubon, — from  the  Gr.  Aaic- 
banquet ;  but  the  French  derive 
rough  the  medium  of  the  Latin, 
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The  Goth.  Dauht,  cpulum,  convivium,  occurs 
Luke,  V.  29,  and  xiv.  15 ;  but  no  means  of 
tracing  the  connexion  of  the  words  have  occurred. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  "  Deintee,  n.  Fr.,  value,  a  thing 
of  value.  Deinteous,  choice,  valuable."  Dainty 
is  now  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Delicate  of  taste,  exquisite,  elegant,  nice,  choice ; 
and,  emphatically,  over-nice. 


p.  200. 
Thenne  was  this  folk  feyne.  and  fedde  hunger  dayntcous- 

liche.—Id.  p.  145. 
Ful  many  a  dainte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  v.  IG8. 
They  loved  me  so  well  by  God  above 
That  I  ne  tolde  no  deintee  of  hir  love.  [Set  no  value.  Tyr.] 
Id.   Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  57SO. 
Walter  hir  doth  so  faithfully  plesance 
That  it  was  deintee  for  to  see  the  chore  [It  was  a  valuable 

thing.  TjT.] 
Betwix  hem  two,  sin  they  ben  met  in  fere. 

Id.  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8988. 
For  trewlich,  I  hold  it  great  deinle, 
A  king's  Sonne  in  armes  wel  to  do.— Id.  Troilus,  b.  U. 
And  then  to  the  souper  al  and  some 
Whan  time  was,  ful  soft  they  hem  set 
God  wot  there  was  no  deinte  ferre  to  fet.— W.  lb.  b.  ill. 

Al  ful  of  joye  and  blisse  is  the  paleis, 
And  ful  of  instruments,  and  of  vitaille, 
Tlie  most  dainteous  of  all  Itaille. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9583. 
But  plainly  for  to  speke  of  that 
I  not  how  thilke  bodye  fat, 
Whiche  thei  with  deintie  raeates  kepe, 
And  laieii  it  softe  for  to  slepe, 
Whan  it  hath  elles  of  his  will 

With  chastitee  shall  stonde  still. — Cower.  Con.  A.  ProL 
There  is  no  lust  so  deintefuU, 
Of  whiche  a  man  shulde  not  be  full, 
Of  that  the  stomake  vnderfongeth  : 
But  euer  in  one  myn  herte  longeth.— 7rf.  lb.  b.  vi. 
Pcrhappes  some  daintie  nose,  no  bachelors  button  lykea 
And  some  at  pimpernell  and  pinkes,   a  slender  quarell 
pykes.— y(. ;r.,  inCommendation ofGascoigne's Posies. 

1  haue  seen  very  few  men  come  to  great  proofe  of  either 

learning,  wit,  or  virtue,  that  had  bin  daintilily  brought  vp. 

I'ives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

How  iustlymay  this  barbarous  and  rude  Russe  condemne 
the  daintiuesse  and  nicenesse  of  our  captaines,  who  liuing 
in  a  soile  &  aire  much  more  temperate,  yet  commonly  vse 
furred  bootes,  and  clokes. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

Die.  Haile,  fellow  Hodge,  and  well  to  fare  with  thy  meat, 

But  by  thy  words,  as  I  them  smelled.  thy  daintreU  be  not 
manie. — Gammer  Gurtons  Needle,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

And  you,  fair  troop,  if  Thirsil  you  disdain  not, 

A^ouchsafe  with  me  to  take  some  short  refection, 
Excesse,  or  dainis,  my  lowly  roof  maintain  not; 
Peares,  apples,  plummes;  no  sugred  made  confection. 
P.  Fletcher,  Eel.  7.  a.  37. 
Therefore  to  cherish  him  with  diets  daint, 
She  cast  to  bring  him,  where  he  chearen  might 
Till  he  recovered  had  his  late  decayed  plight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
Why  should  5'ou  be  so  cruel  to  yourself. 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  Nature  lent, 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  I— Milton.  Comus. 

Tiue  msdom  bids  vs  to  this  banquet  haste. 

That  precious  nectar  may  renew  the  taste 

Of  Eden's  dainties,  by  our  parents  lost 

For  one  poore  apple. — Beaumont.  In  Spiritual  Comfort. 

At  mine  own  breast  with  care  I  fed  thee  still, 

Letting  thee  suck  thy  fill ; 

,\nd  daintily  I  nourish'd  thee 

With  idle  thoughts  and  poetry ! 

Cowley.  Love's  Ingratitude, 
Your  daiiifi/  speakers  have  the  curse, 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse  ; 
As  dames,  who  native  beauty  want. 
Still  uglier  look,  the  more  they  paint— Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 

And  if  we  list  to  fare  more  daintily,  we  must  either  hunt 
for  it,  using  craft  and  toil  to  catch  it  out  of  the  woods,  the 

of  which  we  would  serve  ourselves,  feeding  them  that  they 
may  feed  us.—Barroio,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

To  paint  thy  grisly  face,  to  dance,  to  dress, 

And  all  those  awkward  follies  that  express 

Thy  loathsome  love,  and  filthy  daintiness. 

Rochester.  To  Sir  Car  Scrape. 

But  nicer  cates,  her  dairy's  boasted  fare. 

The  jelly'd  cream  or  custard,  daintiest  food, 

Or  cheesecake,  or  the  cooling  syll.ilmb. 

Fur  Thyrsis  she  prepares.— iJorfsit'i/.  Agriculture,  c,  3. 


DAI 

And  now  a  maiden  charg'd  with  e;olden  ew*r 
And  with  an  ardent  laver,  pouring  first 
Pure  water  on  their  hands,  supplied  them  next 
With  a  bright  table,  which  the  maiden,  chief 
In  office,  furnish'd  plenteously  with  bread 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  regale. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odystey,  b.  iv. 

DA'IRY.  Sw.  Bia,  lactere.  Radicem  servat 
L.  Anglica,  dug,  mamma,  ( Ihre. )  Goth,  Dadd- 
jandei,  mnVicr  lactans,  infant!  lac  praebens,  (Junius.) 
A.  S.  Diende,  lactantes,  (Lye,  and  Benson.)  The 
Sw.  Deja,  nutrix,  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  has  precisely 
the  sense  of  rfey,  a  dairy-maid,  and  is  evidently  allied 
to  a  variety  of  terms"  in  the  northern  languages, 
which  have  a  similar  meaning.  Isl.  Dia,  dy ;  Sw. 
Di,  to  suck  ;  Sw.  Goth.  Degg-in,  daegg-ia,  to  give 
milk,  to  suckle ;  Moes.  G.  Dadd-jan,  both — to 
milk  and  to  suck. 

Deij,  in  Chaucer,  and  Day-woman,  in  Shake- 
speare,— Si  dairy -woman.  Dairy,  (Low  hdX.Daeria, 
dayeriu,)— 

A  place  for  preserving  milk,  churning  it  into 
butter,  and  making  cheese,  &c. 


That  serchen  every  land  and  every  streme^ 
As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 
Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kitchenes,  and  bowres, 
Citees  and  burghes,  castles  high  and  towres, 
Tliorpes  and  bernes,  shepenes  and  dairies. 
This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries. 

Id.  The  m/o/ Bathes  Tale,  v.  6553. 
As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  aire, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  fiom  each  thing  met  conceaves  delight, 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairie,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Few  cows  were  bred  up  for  the  dairy,  more  than  served 
consumption  within. 

Sir  yy.  Temple.  On  Adv.  of  Trade  in  Ireland. 
The  compartments  between  the  avenues  are  railed  off,  and 
laid  down  in  pasture  and  meadow,  for  the  supply  of  the  large 
dairy  of  cows  established  here  by  the  present  king. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  38. 

DAIS,  or  >     Dasiioi),  a  word  concerning  the 

Deis.  f  etymology  of  which   Du  Cange  is 

doubtful.  Meursius  derives  it  from  Dagus, 
aritTiWtov,  subsellium,  a  bench.  Dais,  however, 
as  Du  Cange  shows  from  a  passage  in  Matt. 
Paris,  {dc  Vitts  Abbalum  S.  Alhani,  92,)  has  a 
widely  different  meaning.  The  newly  elected 
abbot,  says  the  historian,  Solus  in  Refectorio 
prandcbit  supremus,  habens  vastellum,  Priorc 
prandente  ad  magnam  mensam,  quam  Dais  vul- 
gariter  appellamus ;  for  the  Dait,  continues  Du 
Cange,  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  a 
canopy  suspended  over  a  banqueting  table. 

Tyrwhitt,  again,  derives  it  from  the  Fr.  Ais, 
assis  tabula ;  and  thinks  it  was  at  first  written 
D'ais,  ex  assibiis ;  but  the  old  spelling  Dois  will 
not  permit  this  etymology.  Menage  brings  it 
from  Dossium  or  dossum  for  dorsum. 

Dais  is  commonly  used  for — 

The  upper  table  raised  on  a  platform  more 
elevated  than  the  others,  and  probably  at  first 
placed  under  a  canopy. 

Pinkerton  considers  it  to  be  the  elevated  floor 
only.  Ritson  (Met.  Rom.  ad  voc.  Deys)  holds  it 
to  be  indilTerently  the  floor  and  the  canopy.  In 
Lclaiid,  the  high  dease  seems  to  be  what  he  has 
before  called  tbo  high  table.  May  the  word  not 
be  Dcske,  a  table,  or  a  platform  ? 


The  fyrst  day  of  his  corone 

Where  he  was  in  his  royall  throne. 

And  held  his  fest  in  the  paleis 

Sittend  upon  his  hie  deis. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Then  the  marshall  with  the  carver  must  go  towards  the 
high  table,  and  the  panter  to  folow  them,  makyng  their 
obeysance  first  in  the  middest  of  the  hall,  and  agayne  before 
the  hygh  dease.— Letand,  vol.  vi.  Inlhron.  of  Abp.  Nevill. 

DA'ISY.  ■)      A.  S.  Dceyes-eage,  i.  e.  days-eye. 
Da'isied.  )  And  Chaucer  in  Prologue  to  Legend 
of  Good  Women, — 


DAL 


This  etymology  was  suggested  to  Skinner  by 
Dr.  T.  H.  ;  but  Skinner  himself  adopts  Fr.  Dais, 
a  canopy.  (  See  Dais.  )  Propter  aliquam  in  flora 
talis  umbellcB  similitudinem. 

B.  Jonson  writes  dayes-eyes.      See  under  Day. 

Now  haue  I  than  eke  this  condicion, 
That  of  all  the  floures  in  the  mode. 
Than  loue  1  most  these  (loures  white  &  rede. 
Such  that  men  calleii  daisaies  in  our  toun. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 

Amongst  the  roses  in  a  row, 

Ne.xt  place  I  pinks  in  plenty, 
These  double  daisies  then  for  show, 

And  will  not  this  be  dainty?— Dray(on,  Nymphal  5. 
And  therefore  went  unto  thtse  homely  townes, 
Sweetly  environ'd  with  the  dazied  downes. 


Br„ 


Brila 


Pastorals,  b,  l.  5.  4. 


The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 

Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 

And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 

Amusing  thought.— ParneH.  Hymn  In  Contentment. 

The  gentle  pair  that  in  these  lonely  shades 
Wand'ring,  at  eve  or  morn,  I  oft  haue  seen, 
?Jow,  all  in  vain,  I  seek  at  eve  or  morn, 
With  drooping  wing,  forlorn, 
Along  the  grove,  along  the  daisied  green 

Langhorne.    Monody  sung  by  a  Redbreast. 

DALE.  Goth.  JD«fo-;  .K.S.Dal;  Dat  Dal ; 
Ger.  Thai,  tahl.  Locus  declivis.  The  Dutch 
have  the  verb  Dal-en,  descendere,  demittere  se ; 
to  descend.  Junius  seems  to  suspect  some  con- 
nexion with  A.  S.  Dal-an,  to  deal,  to  divide,  to 
distribute.  Dal,  he  observes,  is  used  for  the 
infernal  pit ;  but  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  trace 
this  supposed  connexion. 

The  low  ground  between  ground  ascending 
around  or  on  various  sides  of  it. 


B.  Brunne,p.9]. 
Forthe  she  flewe  the  gentil  nightingale 
To  all  the  birds  that  were  in  the  dale. 

Chaucer.  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale. 
Thus  (er  he  wiste)  into  a  dale 
He  came,  wher  was  a  litell  plaine, 
All  rounde  aboute.  well  beseyne 
With  bushes  greene,  and  cedjes  hie. — Gower.  Con.  j4.  b.  i. 

A  litle  lowly  hermitage  it  wa,s. 
Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  l>y  a  forrest's  side, 
Farre  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 
In  trauell  to  and froe.— Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteene.h.i.  c.l. 

And  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  business  of  ornament, 
beauty,  and  pleasure,  I  may  appeal  to  all  men's  senses, 
whether  the  grateful  variety  of  hills  and  dales,  be  not  more 
pleasing  than  the  largest  continued  plains. 

Derham.  Physico-Tlieology,  b.  iii.  C.  4. 

Hark  I  how  the  airy  echoes  talk  along 

With  undulating  answer,  soft  or  loud. 

The  mocking  semblance  of  the  iniag'd  voice. 

Babling  itinerant  from  wood  to  hill, 

From  hill  to  dale,  and  wake  their  sisters  round, 

To  multiply  delight  upon  the  ear. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 

DA'LLY,  t>.  "I  Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 
Da'lliance.  I  Dole,  foolish,  dull :  and  this 
Da'llier.  >  Tooke  considers  to  be  the  re- 

Da'lliin'g,  n.   I  gular  past  tense  and  past  part. 
Da'llyingly.  J  of  Dwel-ian,  dwol-ian,  hebere, 
hebetare,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  didl;  and  hence,  to 
dally  will  be — 

to  act  like  one  diiU  or  foolish  ;  like  a  dolt  or 
simpleton  ;  to  waste  or  idle  away  time ;  to  spend, 
to  loiter  away  time,  in  wanton  or  idle  amuse- 
ments ;  to  amuse,  to  trifle,  to  sport,  to  froliek. 

And  ouer  this,  in  her  daliaunce-. 
Lowly  she  is.  discrete  and  wise 
And  goodly  gladde,  by  attemperaunce. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  of  Curtesie. 

And  (all  too  late)  I  see 

That  lingring  life  doth  dally  but  in  vaine 
For  Atropos  will  cut  the  twist  in  twaine. 

Gascoigne.  Hearbes. 
Here  if  I  shuld  brynge  i  the  dyuerse  metynges  of  the  sayd 
pryncys,  and  the  curyouse  seruycys  y'  eyther  causyd  other  to 
be  fed  and  seruyd  wt,  within  eyther  of  theyr  tentys,  or  of 
theyr  dalyaunce  or  passe  tymes  cotynuyng  the  season  of 
theyr  metynges,  &c.  it  wolde  aske  a  longe  tracte  of  time. 

Fabyan,  an.  1396, 
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And  yet  they  be  the  greatest  makers  of  love,  the  daylle 
dalliers  with  such  pleasant  wordes,  with  such  smiling  and 
secret  countenances,  with  such  signs,  tokens,  wagers,  pur- 
posed to  be  lost  before  they  were  purposed  to  be  made. 

Ascham.  The  Schole  Master,  b.  i. 


And  who  (as  let  in  lease)  do  farm  the  crown, 

And  joy  the  use  of  majesty  and  might; 
■Whilst  we  hold  but  the  shadow  of  our  own, 

Pleas'd  with  vain  shows,  and  dallied  with  delight. 

Daniel.  The  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 

Know,  most  unworthy  man, 

So  much  we  hate  the  basene.«s  of  thy  lust. 
As,  were  none  living  of  thy  sex  but  thee. 
We  had  much  rather  prostitute  our  blood 
To  some  envenom'd  serpent,  than  admit 
Thy  beastial  datliancc.—Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  ii.  sc.S. 

These  great  men's  dissensions  awakened  Nero,  fearing 
lest  the  Britaines  thereby  would  be  more  forward  to  ad- 
vantage, with  whom  experience  had  shewed  there  was  no 
dallying.— Speed.  The  Romans,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

[A  soul]  guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  cau  admire ; 
That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalliance,  banquets,  and  ignoble  ease. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
Is  the: 


From  pleasing  dalliance  with  the  charms  of  night, 
[Urania]  my  wandering  thought  recalls,  to  what  excites 
Far  other  beat  of  heart  I    Narcissa's  tomb ! 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  5. 

DAM,  or  )      Fr.  Dame  ,■  It.  Dama ,-  Sp.  Dama; 

Dame,  n.  (  by  contraction  from  theLat.  i)o?;imn, 
mistress.  Somner  thinks  that  dam,  pro  brutorum 
matre,  procreatrice,  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Team, 
issue,  offspring,  from  the  A.  S.  Tym-an,  parere, 
parturire,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth ;  but  dame,  as 
well  as  dam,  was  applied  to  mother  by  our  old 
writers,  and  there  seems  not  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose  them  different  words.     Dam — 

A  mother;  usually  restricted  to  brute  animals. 
And  dame — 

A  matron,  a  mother,  a  mistress. 

"  Mid  how  mony  knygtes  ys  he  come'"  the  other  ageyn 

seyde, 
*'  Ma  dame,  bute  mid  o  mon." — R.  Gloucester,  p.  35 


Ac  rys  up  ragamoffyn.  and  reche  me  all  the  barres 
That  Belial  the  beel  syre.  boot  with  thy  damme. 

Id.  lb.  p.  354. 
And  so  befell,  that  the  excellent  renotm 
Of  the  emperoures  doughter  dame  Custance 
Reportid  was,  with  every  circumstance, 
I'lito  these  Surrien  marchants,  in  swiche  wise 
Fro  day  to  day,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawei  Tate. 

Then  shall  the  priest  be  as  the  people,  the  master  as  the 

servaunt,  ye  dame  like  the  mayde,  the  seller  like  the  byer. 

Bible,  1551.  Bsaye,  c.  24. 

F^ithlesse,  forsworn,  ne  goddesse  was  thy  dam 
Nor  Pardanus  beginner  of  thy  race  ; 
But  of  hard  rockes  mount  Caiicase  monstruous 
Bred  thee,  and  teats  of  tyger  gaue  thee  suck. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .^neis,  b.  iv. 

No  fair  to  thine 

Equivalent  or  second,  which  compel'd 
Mee  thus,  though  importune  perhaps  to  come 
And  gaze,  and  worship  thee  of  right  declar'd 
Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

■When  the  young  is  brought  forth,  how  comes  all  the 
nourishment  then  to  be  transfer'd  from  the  womb  to  the 
breasts  or  paps,  leaving  its  former  channel,  the  dam  at  such 
time  being  for  the  most  part  lean  and  iU-favour'd  I 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Silence  in  times  of  suffering  is  the  best, 
'Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  an  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  thtFox, 
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The  attraction  of  the  calf  or  Iamb  to  the  teat  of  the  (?«m, 
is  not  explained  by  simply  referring  it  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
AVhat  made  the  scent  of  milk  so  agreeable  to  the  lamb,  that 
it  should  follow  it  up  with  its  nose,  or  seek  with  its  mouth 
the  place  from  which  it  proceeded  1 

Paletj.  Natural  Thcoloijy,  c.  IS. 


DAM 


DAM,  V.  \  J 
D.AM,  «.  \Da 
Da'ming,  n.  J  obs 


A.  S.  Daman;   Dut.  and  Ger. 

Sw.  Dcemma,  obturare, 

obstruere ;  to  stop  up,  to  obstruct. 

See  Dumb. 

To  stop  or  shut  up,  block  up  or  confine,  to 
obstruct. 
If  al  the  earth  were  parchment  scribable 
Spedie  for  the  hand,  and  all  maner  wood 
Were  hewed  &  proporcioned  to  pennes  able 
All  water  ynke,  in  damme  or  in  flood 
Euery  man  being  a  perfite  scribe  and  good 
The  cursednesse  yet  and  deseipt  of  women 
Could  not  be  shewed  by  the  meane  of  penne. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 
But  with  certain  windes  that  come  from  the  sea  of  Ponte, 
the  sande  in  the  plaines  is  blowen  together  in  heapes, 
whyclie  seeme  a  farre  of  like  greate  hylles,  whereby  the 
accustomed  wayes  bee  so  damned,  that  no  signe  of  them  can 
nppeare.— Srende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  184. 

And  then  a  rocke 

He  lift  aloft,  that  damd  vp  to  his  flocke. 

The  doore  they  entred.— CAo;)m(!«.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 

Abortive  tears  from  their  fair  eyes  out-flow'd, 
And  damm'd  the  lovely  splendour  of  their  sight, 
■\Vliich  seem'd  like  Titan,  whilst  some  watry  cloud 
O'erspreads  his  face,  and  his  bright  beams  doth  shroud. 

Cowley.  Pyramus  S;  Thisbe. 
Cat.  No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish, 
Nor  fetch  in  firing,  at  requiring. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

In  that  of  Thorpe,  as  to  those  five  persons,  it  was  not  an 
absolute  denial  of  justice  ;  it  was  not  a  damming  up,  but  a 
itrengthening  only,  of  the  channel. 

State  Trials.  J.  Hampden,  an.  1637. 

Small  exhortation  needs  ;  your  powers  employ: 

And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  decrees)  destroy. 

Let  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  watery  store  : 

Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  i. 

■\VTien  you  dam  up  a  f  treara  of  water,  as  soon  as  the  dam 
is  full,  as  much  water  must  run  over  the  dam-head  as  if 
there  was  no  dam  at  all.— 5niiM.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.iv.  c.5. 

Fr.   Dam,    dommnge ;     It. 

~p.Z)ano; 

from 

,     I  deem. 

See  To  Condemn.' and  To  Da: 

The  damnum,  Is  the  doom,  the  judgment,  the 
loss,  the  punishment,  to  which  any  one  is  judged, 
sentenced,  doomed  or  damned ;  and  then,  gene- 
rally- 

Any  loss,  injury,  hurt,  harm  or  detriment. 
It  is  so  full  of  wildnesse 
So  oft  it  doeth  shame  and  domage 

To  him  or  to  his  linage.— C/mucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Wlien  bothe  the  armyes  were  approachyng  to  the  other, 
the  aurtinaunce  shot  so  terribly  and  with  suche  a  violence, 
that  it  sore  dammaged  and  encombred  bothe  the  parties. 

Hall.  Hen.  FII.  an.  3. 

Being  perswaded  that  hee  hauing  entrid  into  so  many 

perils,  your  maiestie  wil  not  dislike  the  same,  especially,  if 

it  may  appeare  that  it  be  not  damageable  vnto  your  royall 

maiestie,  and  that  to  your  people  it  will  bring  some  profile. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  245. 

But  Calidore,  that  was  well  skild  in  fight. 

Him  long  forbore,  and  still  his  spirit  spar'd. 
Lying  in  wait  how  him  he  damage  might. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene.  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

He  discharged  one  single  gun  from  his  poop,  and  hung  out 
a  red  fla?;  and  came  up  to  the  English  admiral,  and  gave 
him  a  broadside ;  with  which  he  killed  many  of  his  men, 
and  damaged  the  ship. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

The  other  denied  it,  because  it  would  be  damageable  and 
prejudicial  to  the  Spaniard  (who  had  been  at  the  charge  of 
maintaining  a  strong  army  for  now  full  six  months)  in 
case  peace  should  not  be  agreed  upon. 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1588. 

His  warre  in  Ireland  was  more  dammagefull,  than  fishing 
with  an  hooke  of  gold,  for  here  the  baite  and  hooke  was  not 
onely  lost,  but  the  line,  rod  and  himselfe  were  drawn  alto- 
gether into  the  denthes  of  irrecouerable  ruine. 

Speed.  Rich.  II.  b.  ix.  c.  13.  s.  10?. 

Sinn  after  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  themselves  (for 
they  had  generally  been  much  damaged  by  the  engagement 
in  Solbay,)  they  appeared  in  sight  of  Scheveling,  making  up 
to  the  itoxe.—Burrut.  Own  Time,  an,  1672. 


DA'MAGE,  r.  A        Fr.   Dam,    dommng, 
Da'mage,  n.  \  Danno,  dannag(/io ;  Sp. 

Da'mageable.     f  from  the  Lat.  Damnum 
Da'mage-full.  j  Damnare,  to  doom,  to 


The  engagement  began  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
lasted  till  nine  at  night  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  and 
little  damage  on  our  side  though  their  fleet  was  double  our 
number.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

In  the  library  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  is  an  ori- 
ginal of  their  foundress  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  king's 
mother,  much  damaged,  and  the  painter  not  known. 

Walpolc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  c.  3. 

That  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  we  ought  to  repair  any 
damage  we  have  done  to  others  is  self-evident,  and  it  is  no 
less  evident,  that  we  must  not  promote  our  own  interest  to 
the  detriment  of  another,  or  if  any  necessity  force  us  to  this, 
that  we  ought  to  make  good  his  loss,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  our 
power.— Bca/(ie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c,  1. 


DA'MASCENE.  Fr.  Damaisine.  Prunum 
Damascenum,  plum  of  Damascus.  Also  written 
Damson  or  damsin,  (qv. ) 

And  if  you  come  heather, 

When  damsins  I  gather, 

X  will  part  them  all  you  ainong. 

Spenser.  Sbepheard's  Calendar.  April. 

And  therefore  all  your  dainty  plummes,  are  a  little  drie, 
and  come  from  the  stone,  as  the  muskle-plumme,  the 
damasine-plumme,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  &c. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  s.  509. 

A  third  bore  a  kind  of  purple  apple ;  which,  after  it  had 
been  kept  a  few  days,  became  eatable,  and  tasted  somewhat 
like  a  damascene. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

D.'V'MASK,  n.  ^       Damask  garment,   damask 
Da'mask,  v.        I  rose.     Vestis,    aut  rosa  Do- 
Da' mask,  adj.     >>iiascena.     Vr.  De  damas  ;   It. 
D.Vmaskin.         I  Di  damasco ;  Sp.  De  daynasko ; 
Da'masking.     J   Dut.  and  Ger.  Damask.      So 
called  (says  Skinner)  from  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  city  of  Damascus,  whence  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe. 

The  colour  of  damask,  i.  e.  of  the  damask  rose. 
To  damask  their  bodies,  —  to  stain  them  with 
dntnask  colour ;  to  form,  or  imitate  the  form  of, 
flowers  ;  to  flower ;  to  variegate.  Cups  damaskined, 
— Fr.  Damasquiner,  to  flourish,  carve,  or  en- 
grave, damask-wise. 

He  yaue  to  lords  juels  manifold 

Clothes  of  veluet,  damashe  and  of  gold 

To  get  him  hearts.— ii<fpa?e.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

And  yet  did  she  [Saint  Mary  Magdeleyn]  it  but  to  do  him 
pleasure  with,  as  men  dyd  the  vnto  gestes  to  make  them 
chore  withal,  as  folke  do  now  cast  damaske  water  &  burne 
pleasat  perfumes.— Sir  r.  JIf ore.  Workes,  p.  672. 

And  in  time  of  memory  things  have  been  brought  in  that 
were  not  here  before,  as  the  damaske-roie,  by  Doctour  Li- 
naker.  King  Henry  the  Seuenth,  and  King  Heni-ie  the  Eight's 
physician. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  165. 

There  daisies  damask  every  place, 

Nor  once  their  beauties  lose, 
That  when  proud  PhcEbus  hides  his  face. 

Themselves  they  scorn  to  close. 

Drayton.  The  Description  of  Elysium. 


On  a  large  gentle  hill  crown'd  with  fall  wood. 
Near  where  the  regal  Gabaah  proudly  stood, 
A  tent  was  pitch'd.  of  green  wrought  damask  made, 
And  seem'd  but  the  fresh  forest's  natural  shade. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  iii. 
The  damaske  meddowes,  and  the  crawlinge  streames, 
Sweeten,  and  make  soft  thy  dreams. 

Corbet.  The  Country  Life. 
No  old  Toledo  blades,  or  damaskins. 

Howell.  The  Vote,  or  a  Poem  Royal. 

Why  hast  thou  rent 

Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Riband  and  damask-roses,  and  have  flung 
Waters  distill'd  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay, 
Sweeter  than  nosegayes  on  a  bridal  day? 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  iv.  6C.  1. 

But  as  the  raven  late,  he  next  sends  out 
The  damask-cotour'd  dove,  his  nimble  scout 
Which  thrills  the  thin  air,  and  his  pinions  plies. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

When  solar  beams 

Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meads 
Unforc'd,  display  fen  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  potables.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b,  ii. 
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Now  Turnus  arms  for  fight !  his  back  and  breast, 
Well-temper'd  steel,  and  scaly  brass  invest : 
The  cuishes,  which  his  brawny  thighs  iiifold. 
Are  mingled  metal  damask'd  o'er  with  gold. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  xi. 
As  soon  as  th'  unskilful  fool  that's  blind  enough. 
To  call  rich  Indian  damask  Norwich  stuff. 
Shall  become  rich  by  trade. — Somervile.  Horace,  Ep.  10. 

DAME.     See  Dam. 


DAMN,  V. 
Da'mnable. 
Da'mnableness. 
Dam.n'abi'lity. 

Da'mnably. 
Damna'tion. 

D.VMNAT0RY,arf/. 

Da'mned. 
Da'mnedlt. 
Da'mnify. 
Da'mning,  n. 
Da'mningness. 


Fr. Damner;  U.Damiare; 

hat.Damnare.     ( See  Con. 

DEMN. )     Tooke  thinks  the 

root  is   the    A.  S.  Dem-an, 

to  deem,  (dem-a,  judex,  or 
^  doomer ;    demm,    judicium, 

damnatio,  doom. )     In  Matt. 

V.  21,  the  Gr.  Kpio-is  ;   Lat. 

Judicium ;    A.  S.  and  Eng. 

Dome    or   Doom;     M.   V. 

Judgment ,-  are  used  empha- 

ticaily,  or  with  a  subaudi- 
tion of  the  punishment  doomed  or  adjudged,  'Oj  S* 
01/  (poveva-t],  tvoxos  earai  r-q  Kpiaei.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  and  whoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment."  And  Dr.  Hammond  observes  of 
the  Gr.  Kpi^a,  that  according  to  its  origination,  it 
signifies  censure,  judgment ;  and  in  its  making 
hath  no  intimation,  either  of  the  quality  of  the 
offence  to  which  that  judgment  belongs,  or  of  the 
judge  who  inflicts  it ; — he  might  have  added,  or  of 
the  punishment  inflicted.     (  Works,  i.  314.) 

To  damn  or  to  c07idemn, — is  to  deem,  think  or 
judge,  (subaud.)  any  one  to  be  guilty,  to  be  cri- 
minal ; — to  give  judgment  or  sentence,  or  doom, 
of  guilt ;  to  adjudge  or  declare  the  penalty  or 
punishment. 

Mytigacion  ich  by  seche, 

Dampne  me  nouht  at  domys-day.  for  that  ich  dude  so  ille. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  103. 
And  Jhesus  reiside  himsilf,  and  seide  to  hir,  womman 
where  ben  thei  that  accusiden  thee?  no  man  hath  daiiipned 
thee?  Sche  seide,  no  man.  Lord.  Jhesus  seide  to  hir, 
neither  I  schal  dampne  thee :  go  thou,  and  now  aftirward 
nyle  thou  synne  more.— W!'c(i/.  Jon,  c.  8. 

That  deuouring  the  housis  of  widowis  :  and  feynen  long* 
preyinge,  these  schuleu  take  the  more  dampnacioun. 

Id.  Luk,  c.  20, 
For  wel  thou  wost  thyselven  veraily. 
That  thou  and  I  be  damned  to  prison 
Perpetuel,  us  gaineth  no  raunson. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale.v.Un. 
Hir  othes  ben  so  gret  and  so  damnable 
That  it  is  grisly  for  to  here  hem  swore. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,408. 
I  cannot  sajm,  but  that  they  do  cursedly  and  damnably 
ayenst  Crist,  and  all  the  feith  of  holy  chirche. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale,  vol.  ii,  p.  334. 


Lay  them  to  the  touchstone,  and  trye  them  with  God's 
word.  If  they  be  found  false  and  counterfaite,  then  damn 
them,  and  1  shall  also  reuoke  them  with  all  myne  hart. 

Frith.   Workes,  p.  3.  To  the  Christian  Reader. 

For  what  better  allectiue  coulde  Lucyfer  deuyse,  to  allure 
and  bringe  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  seruitude,  than  to 
pourpose  to  them  in  fourme  of  a  playe,  his  principaU  trea- 
sury.- Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  26. 

■When  lawes  are  made  against  God  and  his  word:  then 
I  ought  more  to  obey  God  than  man.  Then  I  may  refuse  to 
obey  with  a  good  conscience ;  yet  for  all  that  I  may  not  rise 
up  against  the  magistrates,  nor  make  any  uprore  r  for  if  I 
doe  so,  I  sin  damnably. 

Latimer.   The  fourth  Sermon  upon  the  Lord's  Praier. 

Lest  that  suche  short  forgeuenes,  as  wel  of  al  the  payne  as 
of  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  of  the  deadlynesse,  or  as  men 
might  say,  of  the  damnahjlitie  belogingtothe  mortall  offence 
myght  make  men  waxe  the  worse,  &  sette  much  the  lease 
by  sinne  —Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  438. 

I  must  put  vp  my  supplication  to  the  queen's  maiesty  and 
her  honourable  councell  to  grant  me  leaue  to  stay  here  so 
much  of  their  goods  as  they  haue  damnified  mee,  or  else 
that  I  may  take  of  them  in  Newfoundland,  as  much  fish  as 
shall  be  worth  606  Ii.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  134 

Wert  thou  so  void  of  fear  or  shame 

As  ofl'er  them  to  me  the  Son  of  God, 
To  me  my  own,  on  such  abhorred  pact. 
That  I  fall  down  and  worship  thee  as  God? 
Get  thee  behind  me ;  plain  thou  now  appear'st 
That  evil  one,  Satan  for  ever  damn'd. 


Milton.  Paradise  Begainei, 


D  A  M 

Doubtlesse.  as  the  damnahleness  of  this  most  execrable 
iropietie,  (which  is  next  of  kinne  to  that  unpardonable  sinne 
and  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  autlior  of  the 
Scriptures.)  transcends  my  narrow  expressions ;  so  the 
eternal  torments  allotted  to  it,  doe  surpasse  men's  highest 
thoughts.— Pri/nne.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

And  sting  of  conscience  is  a  punishment 
On  earth,  they  say,  the  greatest,  and  some  tell 
It  is  moreo'er  the  only  one  in  hell. 
The  worm  that  never  dies,  being  alone 
The  thing  they  call  endless  damnation. 

Cotton.   Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw,  Esq. 


and  yet 


But  if  the  words  be  of  the  present  or  past  ti 
not  immediately  damnatory,  they  do  imply  the 
be  made  afterward  ;  as  deccrnimus,  definivimus,  declaramus, 
and  the  Wke.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Comcience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Super.  Fell  it  out  so  accursedly ! 
Ambi.  So  damnedly. 

Taurneur.  The  Reuenger's  Tragedy,  Act.  iii.  sc.  1. 

Harrow  now  out,  and  weal-away,  he  cryde. 
What  dismall  day  hath  lent  this  cursed  light, 
To  see  my  Lord  so  deadly  damnifyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
■When  on  one  day,  the  same  hands  that  would  have  sacri- 
ficed to  him  [Paul]  as  a  God,  did  sacrifice  him  to  their  own 
evill  spirits ;  he  tore  his  clotlies  with  more  emotion  of 
spirit  when  he  was  vainly  to  be  Deified,  then  he  sufiered  the 
tearing  of  his  flesh  when  he  was  thus  unjustly  damnifi'd. 

Mountague.  Bevonte  Essayes,  Treat.  9.  s.  2. 

He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  those  sins  which  he  hath 
had  such  experience  of.  for  the  emptiness  and  danmingness 
of  them,  and  so  think  himself  a  conipleat  penitent. 

Hammond.   Iforks,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

However  it  may  he  said  by  way  of  answer  to  that  part  of 
the  argument,  that  Christ  suffered  and  satisfied  fo'.  sin,  or 
else  God  could  not  pardon  any,  (not  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
that,  whether  he  could  or  no,)  it  still  remains  that  th«  dam- 
ningness  of  sin  is  then  taken  from  sin,  by  what  means  it 
now  matters  not.— W.  lb.  p.  1S7. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  damned,  that  that  likewise  is  immu- 
table the  Scripture  does  seem  plainly  enougli  to  assert,  when 
it  calls  it  an  everlasting  destruction  from  tlte  presence  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  uses  such  expressions  to  set  forth  the  continu- 
ance of  their  misery,  as  signify  the  longest  and  most  inter- 
minable duration,  expressions  of  as  great  an  extent  as  tho.se 
■which  are  used  to  signify  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
blessed  i  and  as  large  and  unlimited  as  any  .-.re  to  be  had  in 
those  languages  wherein  the  Scriptures  are  written. 

Tiltotson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  73. 

They  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Englishman's  God, 
&B  tliey  call  him,  because  they  could  never  yet  have  power 
by  their  conjurations  to  damnify  the  English  either  in  body 
or  goois.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 

Dut.  Dampen,  dampen, 
vaporare,  et  mollire,  ot  niol- 
lescere  ex  vaporibiis,  (Kilian.) 
Ger.  Dampfen,  cxlialare,  va- 
porare, fumarp,  (Wachter. ) 

To  evaporate,  to  cxhalo,  to 
reek,  to  throw  forth  an  exha- 
lation, a  steam  ;  and  then, 
generally,  to  moisten,  to  ivet ;  and,  con.sequen- 
tially  and  met.  to  cool,  to  chill  ;  as  to  damp  or 
cool  the  courage  ;  and  thus,  further,  to  abate,  to 
weaken,  to  deject,  to  depress,  to  dishearten,  to 
discourage. 

And  that  (the  course  of  thinges  beyng  sod.iynly  chaunged) 
they  that  were  puffed  vp  before  by  the  vaync  "iniustice  of 
Moyses'  lawe,  and  by  the  foolysh  wisedome  of  this  worlde, 
should  bee  damped,  and  be  brought  lowe. —  Udul.  Mall.  c.3. 

And  male  it  one  daie  please  God  to  vouchsalue  whan  he 
ieeth  his  time,  to  dampe  ye  tauntin?  mockes  of  such  per- 
Eones,  likewise  as  at  this  present  he  did  sharply  reproue 
these  Pharisees.- W.  Luk,  c.  IG. 

But  Perseus  after  he  had  encouraged  his  men  in  this  sort, 
and  had  put  them  in  such  a  hope  and  jollity,  when  this  bar- 
barous supply  came  to  ask  him  a  thousand  crowns  in  h?.nd 
for  ever}-  captaine,  he  was  so  damped  and  troubled  withall  in 
his  mind,  casting  up  the  sum  it  came  to,  that  his  onelv 
covetousness  and  misery  made  him  return  them  back,  and 
refuse  their  service. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  209. 

The  aire,  if  it  be  moist,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the 
flame  ;  (as  we  see  lights  will  go  out  in  damps  of  mines.) 

B.icon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  37.5. 
Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  retum'd, 
.    To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
Then  both  from  out  hell  gates  into  the  waste 
Wide  anarchic  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark. 
Flew  divers.  /''•  //'.  b.  x. 

In  midst  himself  dampens  the  smiling  day. 
And  prints  »ad  characters,  which  none  may  write  or  say. 
P,  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 


DAMP,  V. 
D.^MP,  n. 
Damp,  adj. 
Da'mpen-,  v. 
Da'mpish. 
Da'.mpishxess. 
d.v.mpness. 
Da'mpv. 


DAN 

We'll  first  hang  Envie  in  such  rings  of  mist 
As  never  rose  from  any  dampish  fen. 

Anonymous.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

Brick  hath  been  used  by  some,  with  great  success,  to 
make  their  w.iUs  thick :  and  to  put  a  lay  of  chalk  between 
the  bricks,  to  take  away  all  dampishness. 

Bacon.  Kat.  Hist.  §  937. 

Nor  did  his  wisdom  damp  his  martial  fire, 
Minerva  both  her  portions  did  inspire. 
Use  of  the  warlike  bow  and  peaceful  lyre. 

Stepney.  To  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

I  wish  the  matter  as  well  tried  as  might  be,  by  very 
dampy  vapours  about  the  mouth  of  the  baroscope,  or  in  the 
closet,  and  then  again,  Sic— Boyle,   ll'orks,  vol.  vi.  p.  397. 

No  more  the  warbling  waters  roll : 

Deserts  of  snow  fatigue  the  eye  ; 

Successive  tempests  bloat  the  sky. 
And  gloomy  damps  oppress  the  sotil. 

Akenside,  b.  i.  Ode  2. 

Afterwards  hearing,  that  the  king  of  the  country  was 
making  a  general  search  for  books  to  furnish  his  library  at 
Pergamus,  he  hid  them  [Aristotle's  works]  in  a  hole  under 
ground  ;  where  they  lay  for  many  years,  and  suffered  much 
from  worms  and  dampness. — Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

D.\'MSEL,  II.  Fr.  DamoiselU;  It.  Damigella, 
donzella  ;  Sp.  Donzella,  (q.  d. )  dominicella,  parva 
doraina,  (Skinner.)  "  It  is  properly,"  says  Min- 
shew,  "  and  according  to  the  use  of  the  word  in 
times  past,  a  gentlewoman,  being  not  a  ladie  ;  and 
it  is  the  feminine  of  the  French  words,  Damoinel, 
damoiseau  ,-  It.  Damiijelln,  donzello  ;  Sp.  Uonzdle. 
(Domicellus)  quasi  parvus  dominus,  which  is  a 
young  gentleman  following  armes,  and  not  yet 
knighted."     But  in  England  we  call  a  damsel — 

A  young  maiden  yet  unmarried. 


The  Erie  of  Arundelle  his  londes  lauht  [left]  he  than,         j 

i:  take  a  damyselle,  William  doubter  of  Warrenne. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  S32. 

And  Petre  satt  withoute  in  the  halle,  and  a  damyscl  cam 
to  him  and  seide,  Thou  were  with  Jhus  of  Galilee. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

And  with  P.hctorike  come  forth  rausike  a  damosel  of  our 
house,  that  singeth  nowe  lighter  modes  or  prolacions  and 
now  heauier. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  IL 

Thei  ben  all  redy  oheisant. 

As  damoysetlcs  attendant 

'J'o  the  goddes,  whose  seruice 

They  mote  obey  in  all  wise. — Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  r. 
Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  dittyes  all  a  summer's  day. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  1. 

An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 

Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind  : 

Some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem, 

And  now  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 

Than  Dalila  thy  wife.  Id.  Samson  Agonisles. 

Then  to.the  skies  her  flight  Minerva  bends. 

And  to  the  queen  the  damsel-train  descends: 

Wak'd  at  their  steps,  her  flowing  eyes  unclose ; 

The  tear  she  wipes,  and  thus  renews  her  woes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 

And  therefore  when  St.  Luke  speaks  of  the  damsel  at 
Philippi  as  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  or  of  Apollo, 
he  meant  only  to  describe  her  pretensions,  and  the  common 
belief  concerning  her. — Farmer.  On  Miracles,  c.3.  s.  3. 

DA'MSON.     See  Damascene. 

Full  of  goodly  trees  euen  as  in  France,  as  in  okes,  elmes, 
ashes,  walnut-trees,  cydrons,  nines,  and  white  thornes,  that 
bring  foorth  fruit  as  bigge  as  any  damsons. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  21C. 
Nor  there  the  damson  wants,  nor  dainty  apricock. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 

DANCE,  V.  \       Fr.  Dan.ier,-  It.  Dansare;  Sp. 
Dance,  71.       I  Danzar ;    Ger.  Tautzen  ;    Dut. 
D.Vncer.         \Danssen;     Sw.    Dansa,   of  im- 
Da'nceress.  j  certain  etymology.     Ihre,  after 
!       Da'ncert.      I  giving  the  opinions   of  various 
I       Da'ncing,?!.  J  etymologists,  concludes  ; — Such 
things  we  say,  when  we  have  nothing  worth  say- 
ing.   Wachter  observes, — "Saltare  nihil  aliud  est, 
j  quam  motus  pedibus  facere  ad  sonum  et  numerum 

chorda;  composites;"  i.  e. 
I      To  make  certain  motions  or  movements  with 
I  the  feet  corresponding  to  the  sound  and  tune  of 
music. 


DAN 

I  To  dance  attendance,  or  to  kick  the  heels,  (sc.  > 
while  in  attendance, — is  an  expression  applied  to 
those,  "ho  wait  a  wearisome  length  of  time,  and 
who  endeavour  to  amuse  or  warm  themselves  by 
motion  ;    and  thus, — 

To  wait  or  attend  servilely,  suppliantly. 

Herodes  the  daffe 

Gaf  bus  doubter  for  daunsyni]e.  in  a  disshe  the  hefde 
Of  the  blessede  'B&^tis.te.—P'iers  Plouhman,  p.  175. 

He  that  hath  eeris  of  heryng;  here  he.  But  to  whom 
schal  I  gesse  this  generacioun  lyk?  it  is  lyk  to  children 
sittynge  inchepynge  that  crien  to  peeris,  and  seyen  we  have 
Bun'gen  to  you  ;  and  ye  ban  not  daunsid,  we  have  mourned 
to  you;  and  ye  han  not  weyled. —  Wiclif.  Mattheie,  c.  11. 

For  who  so  sorowfull  is  in  harte 

Him  lust  not  to  plaie  ne  starte 

Nor  for  to  dauncen,  ne  to  sing. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

That  turned  is  to  quaking  all  my  daunce. 

Id.  Of  Queene  Annelida 
There  was  reuell,  there  was  dauncinge 
And  euery  life,  whiche  couth  singe 

A  fresshe  caroll  hath  songe  about. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  ye  seruauntes  of  Achis  sayde  of  hem  :  is  not  this  Dauid 
the  kinge  of  the  lande  .'  did  they  not  singe  vnto  this  felow  in 
.  sayinge  :  Saul  bathe  slayne  his  thousand  and  Dauid 


.  thousand.— £i(>?i', 


ings. 


.22. 


Wliiche  prestos,  for  as  moch  as  certayne  times  they  dansed 
about  the  cifie  with  targates,  that  they  imagined  to  fal  from 
heuen.  were  called  in  Latine  Salij,  whiche  in  to  Englyshe 
may  be  translated  dausers. 

Sir  T.  Etyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  that  all  daunsing  generally  is 
repugnant  vnto  vertue,  all  thoughe  some  persones  excel- 
lently lemed,  speciall  diuines,  so  do  alErrae  it. 

Id.  lb.  h.  i.  c.  19. 

Some  of  the  mariners  thinking  we  were  in  Bristow  Chan- 
nell,  and  other  in  Silly  Channel] :  so  that  through  variety  of 
judgements,  and  euill  marinership  we  were  faine  to  dunce 
the  hay  foure  dayes  together,  sometimes  running  to  the 
north-east,  sometimes  to  the  south-east,  and  againe  to  the 
east  and  east- northeast. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 


Such  as  the  jocund  ilute,  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds, 

%Vhen  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 

In  wanton  dunce,  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 

And  thank  the  Gods  amis.  Milton.  Comut. 

What  eye  doth  see  the  Heav'n  but  doth  admire 

When  it  the  movings  of  the  Heav'ns  doth  see? 
Myself,  if  I  to  Heav'n  may  once  aspire. 

If  that  be  duncing,  will  a  dancer  be. — Darics.  Dancing. 

For  what  doth  this  dnncerrsse?  She  most  impudently 
uncovers  her  head,  which  Paul  hath  commanded  to  be 
alwayes  covered  :  she  turns  about  her  necke  the  wrong 
way ;  she  througheth  about  her  haire  hither  and  thither. 

Prynne.  Histrio  Mastix,  Actvi.  sc.  12. 

This  sung  the  sacred  Muse,  whose  notes  and  words 

The  dancers  fcete  kept ;  as  his  hands  his  cords. 

Vlysses,  much  was  pleas'd,  and  all  the  crew  : 

This  would  the  king  haue  varied  v:lth  a  new 

And  pleasing  measure  ;  and  performed  by 

Two,  with  whom  none  would  strive  in  dnneerie. 

And  those,  his  sonnes  were  ;  that  must  therefore  dance 

Alone ;  and  onely  to  the  harp  aduance. 

Without  the  words. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 

At  this  time  the  court  fell  into  much  extravagance  in 
masquerading ;  both  king  and  queen  and  all  the  court,  went 
about  masked,  and  came  into  houses  unknown,  and  danced 
there  with  a  great  deal  of  wild  frolic. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1688. 

James,  before  he  beheld  Betty  was  vain  of  his  strength,  a 
rough  wrestler,  and  a  quarrelsome  cudgel-player  :  Betty,  a 
public  dancer  at  maypoles,  a  romp  at  stool-ball. 

Spectator,  No.  "I 

Remove  your  benches,  you  apostate  pit. 

And  take,  above,  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit ; 

Go  back  to  your  dear  dancing  on  the  rope. 

Or  see  what's  worse  the  Devil  and  the  Pope. 

Drydcn.  A  Prologue. 

Thee  ttie  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 

Temper'd  to  thv  warbled  lav, 

O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 

The  rosy -crowned  Loves  are  seen. 

On  Cytherea's  d.ay.  Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

We  must  court,  flatter,  and  fee  them  ;  not  to  mention  the 
trouble  of  dancing  attendan.'e,  and  paying  our  most  obse- 
quious respects  to  them. — V.  Knox.  Aniipotemus. 

DANDELI'ON.  7t.  Dent  de  Ihn  ;  It.  Denfe 
di  lionc ;  Sp.Dientc  di  lean  ,-  from  I  know  not  what 
similitude  to  the  foo?/i  of  a  lion,  (Skinner.)  Be- 
cause, says  Minshew,  its  juice  renders  the  ieclh 
strong  and  firm. 


DAN 

Kow  when  tilings  are  set  in  this  clear  light,  it  appears  uow 
ridiculous  it  would  be  for  two  persons  to  contend,  whetlier 
dandelion  be  an  herb  or  a  weed  ;  whether  it  l>e  a  pot-herb  or 
a  sallad  ;  when  by  the  custom  or  fancy  of  different  families, 
this  one  plant  obtains  all  these  names  according  to  the  seve- 
ral uses  of  it,  and  the  value  that  is  put  upon  it. 

Halts.  Loijic,  pt.i.  c.  G. 

DA'NDLE,  V.  Gftv.  Denteln.  (.See  Dandi- 
PHAT. )     Minshevv  says — 

To  dandle,  is  to  lull,  cocker,  hugge  fondly,  to 
dandle  in  the  lap  or  armes,  as  a  nurse  doth  to 
please  an  infant. 

Junius  interprets  the  Dut.  Dandelen,  to  the 
same  effect.  Wachter  gives  cunctari,  as  one  of  the 
usages  of  denleln ;  and  dandle  seems  so  used  by 
Spenser;  (sc. )  to  delay  or  trifle  away. 

But  there  is  one  very  foul  abuse,  which  by  the  way  I  may 
not  omit,  and  that  is  in  captaines,  who  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  specially  imployed  to  make  peace  through  strong 
execution  of  warre,  yet  they  doe  so  dandle  their  doings,  and 
dallie  in  the  service  to  them  committed,  as  if  they  would 
rot  have  the  enemy  subdued,  or  utterly  beaten  downe,  for 
feare  afterwards  they  should  need  employment,  and  so  be 
discharged  of  pay.— Spenser.  On  the  Slate  of  Ireland. 

Dare  you  not  cherish  those  sins  in  your  souls  that  possibly 
you  dare  not  commit  in  your  practices  ?  Do  you  not  dandle 
them  in  your  thoughts,  and  hover  and  flutter  over  llieiii  in 
your  affections? — Hopkins,  Ser.  14. 

King  Henries  ambassadors  into  France  hauing  beene  dan- 
dled by  the  French  during  tliese  delusive  practises,  returned 
without  other  fruite  of  their  labours. 

Speed.  Hen.  FII.  b.  ix.  c.  20.  s.  28. 


Then  dandles  him  with  many  a  rautter'd  pray'r 
That  heaven  would  make  him  some  rich  raiser's  heir. 

Dryden.  Fersius,  Sat.  2. 

Thou  happy  wretch  !  by  blindness  thou  art  blest ; 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  1. 

DA'NDRUFF  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Hol- 
land. Skinner  says  from  the  A.  S.  Tan,  i.  e. 
"  A  foul  tetter,  scab  or  other  like  disease,  espe- 
cially in  the  chin,  causing  the  haire  to  fall."  And 
drof,  "  filthie,  dirtie,  draffic,"  (Somner.) 

The  roots  of  the  black  [beet]  sodden  after  the  same  man- 
ner in  water,  rid  away  the  dandrvffe  or  unsecmely  skales 
within  the  haire  of  the  head  or  beard. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xx.  c.  8. 

A  paste  of  composition  rare, 

Sweat,  dandriff,  powder,  lead,  and  hair. 

Swift.  Lady's  Dressing  Hoom. 

DA'NDY,  n.  \  Dandy, — Dr.  Jamicson  refers 
Da'ndiprat.  f  to  the  Isl.  Dandi,  and  Stv.  Da- 
enne,  liberal,  munificent ;  and  explains  it  to  be, — 
that  which  "  is  nice,  fine,  or  possessing  superemi- 
nence  in  whatever  way." — Dandiprat — is  with  us 
(Skinner)  a  dwarf,  a  little  man:  of  uncertain  origin. 
The  But.  Danten,  dandelen;  \t.  Dondolare :  Fr. 
Dandiner,  ineptire,  garrire  ;  Scotch,  Dandde,  to 
saunter,  to  go  about  idly ;  Ger.  Denleln,  ludere, 
ludicre  agere,  to  dally,  to  idle;  and  (see  Florio) 
to  play  the  babie,  puppie,  or  gull, — seem  to  be 
allied.'  But  what  is  Prat?  Skinner  thinks  it 
may  be  Fr.  Prest,  prompt,  apt,  fit ;  and  thus  it 
may  be,— 

One  apt  to  play  the  fool. 

The 
doing. 


DA'NEGELD.  A.  S.  Dane-geld;  Mid.  Lat. 
Dane-geldum ,-  compounded  of  Dane,  and  gelt,  a 
debt  or  fine.  The  examples  sufficiently  explain 
the  usage  of  the  «-ord.  And  see  Spelman,  (  Gloss. 
Archaul. ) 

Which  yerely,  during  his  lyfe,  and  after,  to  the  cummynge 

of  Seynt  Edwarde  was  leuyed  of  his  subiectes,  and  nanied, 

for  the  continuaunce  thereof,  Daneyelt:  whiche  is,  or  was 

fo  meanc,  money  payde  to  ye  Danys  or  shortly  Dane  money. 

Fabgan,\o].i.<:.m. 

VOL.  I. 


DAN 


DAN 


At  first,  £10,000.  was  given  to  the  Danes,  who  retired 
with  this  money  and  the  rest  of  their  plunder  The  English 
■were  now,  for  the  first  time,  taxed  to  supply  this  payment 
Tlie  imposition  was  called  Datiegelt,  not  more  burthensome 
in  the  thing,  than  scandalous  in  the  name. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.ii.  c.  2. 


DANG,  V.     See  Di 


DA'NGER,  V. 
Da'nger,  n. 
Da'ngerfull. 
Da'ngerfilly. 
Da'ngerless. 

D.i'NGEROUS. 

Da'ngerously. 
DA'xGrRorsxEs 


Fr.  Danger ;    Low.  Lat. 
Dangerium,  domigerium. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  — 
"  Danger,  n.  Fr.  A  dan- 
^  gerous  situation.  In  danger, 
G(i5.- — In  danger  hadde  he, 
i.  0.  within  the  reach,  or 
controul  of  his  office,  and 
R.  1470. — Coyness,  sparingness,  R.  1147.   Tr.  ii. 

384. — With  danger,  6103,  sparingly Dangerous, 

adj.  difficult,  sparing,  519.  5733." 

Tiie  passages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  are 
quoted  below.  Dr.  Jamicson  says,  "  In  his  dawn- 
ger,  under  his  dawnger,  in  his  power  as  a  captive. 
But  (i.  e.  Be-out)  dawngere,  without  hesitation  or 
apprehension.  The  O.  Fr.  danger  frequently  oc- 
curs as  signifyins  power,  dominion."  The  authors, 
he  adds,  of  the  Diet.  Trev.  think  that  the  word  in 
this  sense  is  corrupted  from  the  Lat.  Dominari. 

■\Vith  respect  fo  the  etymology  of  this  word. 
Menage  says,  they  are  deceived  who  derive  it 
from  damnnn  gerere ;  it  comes  from  damniarium. 
Damnum  daumi,  damniarium,  damjarium,  danger. 
Du  Cange  prefers  Fr.  Dornmager,  i.  e.  damnosus. 

In  Fr.  and  old  English  law,  datiger  seems  equi- 
valent to  penalty,  damages,  commissi  pcena.  And 
thus, — "  Narcissus  love  had  caught  in  his  daun- 
gere  ,"  i.  e.  within  the  action  or  agency  of  pain  or 
"penalty,  of  damage,  hurt,  ill  or  mischief;  within 
the  reach  of  penal,  hijrlful,  mischievous  power. 
Thus  also,  "  111  danger  had  he  all  the  yonge  girles." 
And  in  R.  Brunne, — "  All  was  in  the  erie's  dan- 
gcre."  And  again,  "  He  was  never  wedded  to 
woman's  danger,"  i.  o.  woman's  dangerous  power. 
From  this  application  to  the  risk  or  chance  oi  pain 
or  mischief,  the  word  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the/car  of /Mti'n  or  mischief;  and,  conse- 
quentially, as  "^Ir.  Tyrwhitt  explains,  to  sparingness, 
to  coyness.  Thus,"  With  daunger  uttren  we  our 
chafFare ;"  with  fearfulness,  with  fear  of  loss,  of 
harm,  and,  therefore,  cautiously,  thriftily,  sparingly. 

Daungerous,  in  Gower  and  Chaucer,  appears 
equivalent  to — fearful  to  hurt,  fearful  to  lose ;  and, 
therefore,  cautious  to  guard  or  to  preserve  ;  or,  as 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  Sparing,  (sc.)  in  the  use. 

To  danger  or  to  endanger,  is,  to  be  or  cause  to 
be  within  the  action  or  agency  of  damage,  of  pain 
or  penalty,  of  hurt,  ill  or  mischief;  within  the 
reach  of  penal,  hurtful,  mischievous  power. 

Gef  heo  abowe  to  hjTn,  and  to  here  kyng  hym  nome. 

That  he  wole  al  out  hem  brynge  of  the  daunger  of  Rome. 
if.  Gloucester,  p.  78. 

Kyng  was  Kynwolf  sex  and  tuenty  gere 
He  was  neuer  wedded  to  woman's  daungere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  9. 


And  him  alwaie  such  plentie  sende 
Of  golde  and  siluer  for  to  spende, 
Without  lacking  or  daungere 
As  it  were  pourde  in  a  garuere.— C/ioi 


He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne. 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 

Id.  The  Prologu 

If  I  be  dangerous  God  yeve  me  sorwe. 
Mill  husband  shal  it  have  both  even  and  morwe. 
Jd^  The  n'if  of  Bathes  Prologue, 


He  fAgamemnon]  toke  of  hir  what  hj-m  list 
Of  thyng.  wliich  was  most  precious, 
Whereof  that  she  [Chryseis]  was  dangerous. 

Gower.  Con.  A. 


ingere. 
Id.  p.  219 


In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 

The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise, 

And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  \.  665. 

With  danger  uttren  we  all  our  chaffare  . 
Gret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
And  to  gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise; 
This  knoweth  e\erv  women  that  is  wise. 

Id'.  The  H'if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6103. 

Narcissus  was  a  bachelere 

That  loue  had  caught  in  his  daungere. 

And  in  his  nette  gan  him  so  straine. 

Id.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  gesse. 
Was  for  to  make  great  dispence 
Withouten  warning  or  defence ; 
And  nciiesse  might  it  well  sustaine, 
And  her  dispences  well  i 
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And  beholde,  there  were  certain  Jewes  present  standing 
by,  whose  soUes  ye  spirite  of  Satan  did  more  dauvgierfulUj 
possesse.  then  that  same  vncleane  spiiite  had  possessed  the 
j  body  of  this  man. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  11, 

Ye  which  the  same  moste  gracious  lorde  anone  as  he  had 
I  rebuked  his  disciple,  restored  agayne,  and  so  made  him 
[llalchus]  amendes  for  the  hurt  of  this  small  &  daungerlei 
wounde. — Id.  Marke,  c.  14. 

Along  the  shore  also  of  the  Grecian  sea  we  went  very 
dangerously  vpoii  the  ice  in  sundry  places,  &  that  for  many 
daies  together.— ifac/Jiiy*.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  Cj. 

It  came  not  of  any  daungerousnes  or  difBcultie  on  his 
behalfe,  y'  they  could  not  touclie  hym,  who  grudged  not  to 
touche  and  handle  the  leper:  but  the  en^nurnple  of  theyr 
faith  highly  pleased  hym  ye  whiche  his  pleasure  was  to  haue 
'    "'        ■  ded  to  all  men.—  Udal.  Marke,  c.  6. 


If  they  were  thriftlesse,  mought  not  we  amend. 
And  with  more  care  our  dar.gered  fields  defend  ? 
Each  man  can  guard  what  things  he  deemeth  deare. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  3. 

Give  him  then  an  honest  period. 

In  brave  fight,  by  Patroclus  sword,  if  he  be  deare  to  thee. 
And  grieves  thee,  for  his  danger'd  life. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

Thus  having  dispersed  his  power  all  abroad,  he  [Pom- 
peius]  brought  all  the  pyrates'  ships  that  were  in  a  fleet 
together,  within  his  danger ;  and  when  he  had  taken  them, 
he  brought  them  all  into  a  dock,— -Yor/A.  Plutarch,  p.iSC, 

Par.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  sute  you  follow, 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugne  you  as  you  do  proceed. 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not? 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Three  times  a  day  I  holpe  him  to  his  horse. 
Three  times  bestrid  him  :  thrice  I  led  him  off, 
Perswaded  him  from  any  further  act : 
But  still  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him. 

Id.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  9C.  8. 

It  is  no  common  labour  to 

The  riuer  Ob  to  sayle, 
Howbeit  Burrough  did  therein. 

Not  dangerles,  preuaile. 


Such  men  as  he,  be  neuer  at  heart's  ease. 
Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  then  thcmselucs, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cxsar,  Act  1.  sc.  2. 

How  therefore  either  dangerously 

Their  labyrinth  did  passe 
Shall  not  be  ouerpassed:  thus 

Their  seuerall  fortune  was. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.vii.  c.  34. 

And  surely  if  they  list  but  a  litle  cosider.  the  dangerousnes 
of  the  enterprise  was  very  apparent.  It  was  now  night,  the 
situation  of  the  towne  was  viiknowen,  within  notliing  but 
enemies,  and  euery  corner  fit  for  an  ambush. 

Savile.  Tacilvs.  Historic,  p.  109. 

Thee,  God,  no  face  of  danger  could  ntfright, 
Not  huge  TyphjEus.  nor  th'  unnumber'd  snake 
Increas'd  with  hissing  heads,  in  Lerna's  lake. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  viii. 

A  sword  covered  with  rust,  will  wound  much  more  danger- 
ously where  it  does  wound,  than  it  could  do  if  it  were  bright 
and  cIean.-'5oiiiA,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 

The  third  and  last  thing  I  proposed  to  show,  was,  that 
from  what  has  been  said,  there  arises  a  very  plain  and  easy 
rule,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  malignity  and  danger- 
ovsness  of  .iny  errour  in  matters  of  religion. 


DAP 

fiaiiger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 

What  mortal  eye  can  fixt  behold? 

Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 

Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 

Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 

or  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep.— CoKjws.  Ode  ioJear. 

DA'NGLE.  ■)  It  may  bo  deduced,  says 
Da'ngler.  J  Skinner,  from  the  A.  S.  Dun  vel 
Dunehangen,  i.  e.  deorsum  pendere,  to  hang  down. 
Serenius  gives  the  Sw.  Dingla,  which  Ihre  inter- 
prets, pendulum  motitari.  And  see  To  Ding  or 
Dang. 

To  hang,  unfixedly,  to  move  or  shake  as  it 
hangs,  slackly,  loosely ;  to  hang  on,  (sc.  as  depen- 
dent,) in  idle  attendance. 

Doron.  The  spinners'  webs  'twixt  spray  and  spray 
The  top  of  every  bush  make  gay. 
By  filmy  cords  there  dangling. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

Ours  [labour]  is  not  great,  the  datujling  boughs  to  crop, 
Wliose  too  luxuriant  growth  our  alleys  stop, 
And  choke  the  paths. 

JDryden.  State  of  Innocence,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

They  waste  their  time,  which  might  be  spent  in  honour- 
able and  lucrative  employments,  solely  that  they  may  dangle 
after  persons  in  high  life,  who  often  despise  their  meanness, 
while,  for  their  own  accommodation  or  amusement,  they 
admit  their  visits,  and  accept  their  attentions. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  30. 

Instead  of  their  proper,  but  severe  unostentatious  duties, 
they  assign  [to  them]  the  brilliant  part  of  men  of  art  and 
pleasure,  of  gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at 
toilets. — Burke.  Letter  to  a  Member  of  2iational  Assembly. 

The  slipp'ry  seat  betray'd  the  sliding  part 

That  press'd  it.  and  the  feet  hung  dungling  down. 

Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i, 

DANK,  adj.  "\       Half-dry,  half-wot,  says  Skin- 

Dank,  ?i.         Vner,  from  the  Ger.  Tunheii,  in- 

Da'nkish.      J  tingere,  immergere ;   to  dip,  to 

immerse.       Tunken,    Wachter    says,    is    a    word 

formed   by  the    Franks   from  the   Or.  Tf-yy-fii/ ; 

Lat.   Ting-ere. 

Wet,  moist,  mouldy. 

Take  heede  also  of  mistye  and  iankinshe  dayes,  which 
shall  hurt  a  bowe  more  than  anye  rayne. 

Ascham.  The  Scliole  of  Shooting. 

And  when  the  broad  backe  of  the  sea,  their  pleasure  was 

The  superficies  of  his  waves,  they  [liorses]  slid  upon ; 


Me,  in  my  vow'd 

Picture,  the  sacred  waW  declares  t'  have  hung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  stern  God  of  se^.— Milton.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  5. 

They  fell  vpon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence. 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man.  both  bound  together. 
Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gaiii'd  my  freedome. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

The  arrow  that  by  night 

Cuts  the  dank  mist,  and  fatal  wings  his  flight. 

Prior.  Solomon.  Fewer. 

^^l""}      SeeDAo. 

My  friend  is  one  that  would  fain  be  a  brother  of  the  anf?le : 
he  hath  been  an  angler  but  this  day,  and  I  have  taught  him, 
how  to  catch  a  chub,  by  doping  with  a  grashopper. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  5. 


DAR 

Kened  King  of  Scots,  then  in  the  court  of  Edgar,  sitting 
one  day  at  table  was  heard  to  say  jestingly,  among  his  ser- 
vants, he  wondered  how  so  many  provinces  could  be  held  in 
subjection  by  such  a  little  dapper  man.  1 

Milton.  Historg  of  England,  b.  v.  ! 

He's  so  very  little,  pert,  and  dapper,  the  rogue  looks  as  if 
he  could  insinuate  himself  through  a  key-hole. 

Oticay.  The  Atheist. 

DA'PPLE,  V.  )  To  variegate  with  spots,  like 
Da'pple,  n.  S  the  apple.  In  the  same  signifi- 
cation, and  for  the  same  reason,  this  colour  is  in 
French  called  Pommde,  (Skinner.)  In  It.  Pom- 
melato,  (instar poml ;)  in  Dut. Appel grauu:  Pom- 
meh-grey  is  used  by  Chaucer,  (v.ClS.)  Generally — 
To  spot ;  to  variegate  with  spots. 


He  had  a  pair  of  horns  like  a  bull,  his  feet  cloven ;  as  many 
eyes  upon  his  body  as  my  gray  mare  hath  dapples,  and  for 
ail  the  world  so  placed.— i'idKei/.  Arcadia,  b.  ii.  p.  271. 


No  way  is  troden,  all  the  verdant  grass. 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  unbruised  here 
Of  any  foot,  only  the  daplcd  deer 
Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crooked  horn 
Dwells  in  this  fastness. 
Beaum.  8^  Fletch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  ij.  sc.  1. 

Ply'd  with  the  scourge  he  still  neglects  his  haste. 
And  moves  reluctant  when  he  moves  at  last, 
Reverts  his  eye,  regrets  the  distant  mare, 
And  neighs  impatient  for  the  dappled  fair. 

Pitt.  Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  \i.i. 

A  dreadful  serpent,  dappVd  on  the  back 
With  crimson  spots,  and  by  Olympian  Jove 
Himself  protruded,  from  the  altar's  foot 
Slipp'd  into  light,  and  glided  to  the  tree. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 


DAR 


Dut.  Derren;  Ger.  Darfen. 
"  A.  S.  Dearran,  dyrran,  audere, 
prcsumere,  to  dare,  to  presume, 
to  adventure,  to  make  or  be 
bold,"  (  Somner. )  Goth.  Ca- 
daursta ,-  A.  S.  Dorste,  audebat ; 
{Mar.  xii.  34;)    whence  the 


DARE,  u. 

Dahe,  n. 

Da'rkr. 

Da'refi-ll. 

Da'ring,  n. 

Da'ringlv. 

Da'ringness. 
pret.  durst. 

To  have  boldness,  bravery  or  courage ;  to  face 
danger,  to  defy  it,  to  challenge  or  provoke  it ;  and 
thus,  to  daunt  or  dismay ;  to  appal,  to  terrify,  to 
cower  or  cause  to  cower ; 

And  this  seems  to  account  for  Dare  in  Chaucer's 
Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,0.33,  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
says,  is  Saxon,  and  means  Slare. 

This 
Asi 

And  Minshow,  "  to  dare,  an  old  English  word,  j 
for  to  stare ,-  because  they  which  behold  a  man  j 
stedfastly,  with  a  wide,  open,  staring  eye,  are  said 
to  be  bold  or  daring."  With  respect  to  daring 
larks,  Mr.  Steevens,  on  Henry  VIII.  says,  "  It  is 
Well  known  that  the  hat  of  a  Cardinal  is  scarlet, 
and  that  one  of  the  methods  of  daring  larks,  was 
by  small  mirrors  fastened  on  scarlet  cloth,  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  these  birds,  while  the 
fowler  threw  his  net  over  them." 


BA'PPER,  adj.  Dnt.  Dapper ;  Ger.  Tapfer  , 
strenuus,  fortis.  A  new  word,  says  Wachter,  and 
sprung  from  Sclavonic  Dohry,  bonus.  Skinner 
explains  it,— a  small  man  of  stature,  but  courage- 
ous and  active. 

Small  and  active,  neatly  formed,  neat,  spruce. 

For  who  is  shee  that  may  endure 

The  dapper  tearmes  that  loners  vse  ; 
And  painted  proems  to  procure 

The  modest  matron's  minde  to  muse. 

Turberville.  That  Loners  ought  rather,  ^-e. 

The  dapper  ditties  that  I  wont  deuise. 

To  feed  youthes  fansie,  and  the  flocking  fry, 

Delighten  much.— Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  October. 


"  Sir  kyng,"  said  Mcrlyn,  "  certis  nay, 
"  To  opyn  my  mouthe  I  dor  ne  nay." 

R.  Brunne.  App.  to  Pref.  i 


The  folke  wol  wene,  that  thou  for  cowardise 
Thee  fainest  sick,  and  that  thou  darst  not  rise. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

But  such  diuersity  of  sects  ayenst  the  rightfull  bileue 

of  loue,   these  errours   beene  foorth   spredde,   that  loues 

seniauntes  in  the  trew  rule  and  stedfast  faith,  in  no  place 

dame  appeare.— /i.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

And  the  fcare  of  God  fell  vpon  that  cyties  that  were 
rounde  about  them,  that  they  durst  not  folowe  after  the 
sunnes  of  Jacob.— £iWe,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  35. 


What,  is  Brutus  sicke  ? 

And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholsome  bed 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night! 
And  tempt  the  rliewmy,  and  vnpurged  ayre, 


And  running  straight  whereas  she  heard  his  voyce, 
Inclos'd  the  bush  about,  and  there  him  tooke 
Like  darred  larke  ;  not  daring  vp  to  looks 
On  her  whose  sight  before  so  much  he  sought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queent,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

If  we  line  thus  tamely. 

To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  peece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobilitie :  let  his  grace  go  forward, 
And  dare  vs  with  his  cap,  like  larkes. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  nil.  Act  iii.  sc,  2. 

There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  the  light 
A  more  unhappy  creature  ;  sure  I  am  monstrous. 
For  J  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs, 
Would  dare  a  woman. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iy. 

Now  from  his  bodie  and  his  shield,  the  violent  lance  he 

drew 
That  princely  Socus  had  infixt :  which  drawne,  a  crimson 


Hots.  You  strayne  too  farre- 
I  rather  of  his  absence  make  this  vse : 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  a  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  your  great  enterprize. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IF.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Leon.  That's  she,  sir,  that  pretty  lady, 
If  you  would  speak  with  her. 
Juan.  Don  Michael,  Leon,  another  darer  come. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife,  ^c.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them,  darefu.ll,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beate  them  backward  home. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  5, 

Courage  may  be  virtue,  where  the  daring  is  extreme,  if 
the  cause  be  good;  and  extreme  fear  iio'vice,  when  tha 
danger  is  extreme.— ifo66s.  De  Corpore  Politico,  c.  4. 

For  I  intend  to  prove 

Which  thrives  the  best,  the  mean  or  !n,rv  love: 
Wlietherfit  wedlock,  vowed,  'twixt  likc-iuid  like. 
Or  prouder  hopes  which  daringly  o'erstrike 
Their  place  and  means.— Eastward  Hoe,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

O  let  us  be  sure,  then,  our  confidence,  our  claims  to  hea- 
ven, improve  not  above  their  proportion,  that  we  preserve 
this  symmetry  of  the  parts  of  grace ;  that  our  hope  be  but 
commensurate  to  our  sincerity,  our  daringness  to  our  duty. 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  554. 

This  Midas  knew  :  and  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state: 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit. 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tate. 

The  sea  beneath  'era  sinks ;  their  labouring  sides 
Are  swell'd,  and  sweat  runs  gutt'ring  down  in  tides, 
Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  success. 

Id.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  v. 

Where,  when  your  brother,  fired  with  success, 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press. 
And  was  a  captive  made,  then  you  alone 
Did  with  your  single  arm  support  the  throne. 

Halifax.  On  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  Marriage. 

The  charms  of  vice,  (how  tempting  soever  they  may  seein 
to  be.l  are  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  inward  remorse 
and  trouble,  and  the  tormenting  reflections  which  attend  it ; 
which  always  keep  pace  with  our  guilt,  and  are  proportioned 
to  the  greatness  and  daringness  of  our  crimes. 

Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

Ye  curious  hands,  that,  hid  from  vulgar  eyes. 
By  search  profane  shall  find  this  hallow'd  cake. 

With  virtue's  awe  forbear  the  sacred  prize. 
Nor  dare  a  theft  for  love  and  pity's  sake. 

Collins.  Verses  with  a  Piece  of  Bride  Cake. 

For  in  those  poems  at  least,  in  which  something  of  un- 
common grandeur  and  sublimity  is  aimed  at,  there  pre- 
dominates a  perpetual,  I  had  almo.'st  said,  a  continued  use 
of  the  metaphor,  sometimes  rfffrin^/y  introduced,  sometimes 
rushing  in  with  imminent  hazard  of  propriety 

Lowth.  On  the  Sac.  Poet,  of  Heb.  [by  Gregory.)  Lect.  (!. 

DA'RICK.  A  coin  so  called  for  the  reason 
given  in  the  quotation  from  Plutarch. 

He  repaired  at  the  length  unto  Cimon.  and  brought  him 
home  to  his  own  door  two  bowls,  the  one  full  of  daricks  of 
gold,  and  the  other  full  o[  daricks  of  silver,  which  be  pieces 
of  money  so  called,  because  that  the  name  of  Darius  was 
written  upon  them.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  415. 


DARK,  V. 

Dark,  n. 

Dark,  adj. 

Da'rken,  v. 

Da'rkener. 

Da'rkfull. 

Da'rkish. 

Da'rkling. 

Da'rkly. 

Da'rkness. 

Da'rksome. 

Da'rksomeness.  ^ 

Dark  is  much  used  in  composition. 

To  darken  is  now  the  usual  verb. 


DAR 

A.  S.  Adeorc-ian,  oVscu-  ' 
rare,  to  obscure,  to  make 
darke  or  dimme,  to  darken, 
to  hide,  (  Somner. )  j 

To  obscure,  to  dim,  to 
cloud  ;  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  i 
'  obscure,  gloomy,  dim,  dusky, 
clouded,  hidden,  secret ;  to 
involve  in  obscurity  or  se- 
crecy ;  to  deprive  of  clear- 
ness, brightness,  purity, 
vivacity, 


That  thoru  al  the  middelerd  [earth]  derli-hede  thcr  was 


the  north  west  a  derh  weder  ther  aros. — Id. 


And  the  unwise  herte  of  hem  was  derhid. 

Wiclif.  RomayneSt  c.  1. 
And  the  sunne  was  derkid.—Id.  Apocalips,  c.  9. 

The  lanterne  of  thi  hodi  is  thin  yghe,  if  thin  yghe  be 
symple  :  al  thi  body  schal  be  lighty,  but  if  it  be  weyward,  al 
thi  body  schal  be  dcrhful.—Id.  Luk,  c.  11. 

1  will  wipe  his  even  a  little,  that  be  darJced  by  the  cloud 
of  mortall  things. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

But  youth,  alas,  by  counsaile  wil  not  werke 
For  which  ful  oft,  he  stumbleth  in  the  derke. 

Lidjiate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

lo  badde  is  nothing  els,  but  absece  or  negatiue  of  good, 
at  darknes  is  absence  or  negatiue  of  light. 

Chaucer.  The  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


The  spirituall  pleasure  is  of  trouth  so  swete,  that  ye  swete- 
nes  thereof  many  times  darkelh  and  minisheth  y=  felyng  of 
bodily  payne.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  74. 

The  air  is^^o  darkened  with  continuall  mists  and  fogs  so 
nere  the  Pole,  that  no  man  can  well  see.  either  to  guide  his 
ship,  or  direct  his  course. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.iii.  p.l9. 

Such  as  for  pouertie  be  not  able  to  go  to  that  charges,  are 
in  the  night  dnrkelong  without  all  pompe  and  ceremonies 
buried  in  a  dunghill.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  86. 

For  albeit  yi  he  is  so  wauering  in  hys  wordes  he  woteth 
not  where  to  holde  him,  and  therefore  speaketh  so  darckly 
yi  he  would  be  loth  to  be  vnderstanden. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  543. 

Come  nye  and  heare  this:  Haue  I  spoken  anye  thinge 
Aarckelt/e  sence  the  begiuninge !  when  a  thinge  beginneth, 
I  am  there.— Bi6ic,  1551.  Isaye,  c.  48. 

Adioyninge  hilles,  except  they  be 

with  darkesum  dale  vndun  : 
But  so  that  on  the  right  side  still 

doth  shine  thy  rysing  sonne. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Quiniius. 
The  dreadfull  night  with  darksomeness, 

Had  ouerspread  the  light. 
And  sluggish  sleepe  with  drowsynesse. 

Had  ouer  prest  our  might.— Gosco/^ne.  Good  Morrow. 


Or  count  them  happy,  that  enioyes  the  sunne  ? 
No  :  darke  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  dav. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
In  the  time  of  this  incredible  storm,  the  15  of  September 
(157S)  the  Moon  was  eclipsed  in  Aries,  and  darkned  about 
three  points,  for  the  space  of  two  glasses. 

Sir  F.  Drake.  The  World  Encompassed,  p.  39. 

But  what  cloud  soeuer  hath  darkened  my  present  lot,  yet 
haue  the  heauens  and  nature  giuen  mee  [Caractacus]  that  in 
birth  and  minde,  which  none  can  vanquish,  or  deprive  mee 
oi.— Speed.  The  Romans,  b.  vi.  c.  6.  s.  15. 

Cln.  Ha  ?  I  should  know  their  shapes, 
Though  it  be  darkish  :  there  are  both  our  brothers, 
What  should  they  make  thus  late  here  ? 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

He  that  hath  scorned  or  wasted  his  inheritance,  cannot 
complain  if  he  dies  a  bankrupt;  nor  he  that  has  spent  his 
candle  at  play,  count  it  hard  usage,  that  he  is  fain  to  go 
to  bed  darkling. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  508. 

Then  fed  on  thoushts,  that  voluntarie  move 

Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  111. 


DAU 

Cla.  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speake  f 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :  why  louke  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither  ?  Wherefore  do  you  come  ( 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to 

Cla.  To  murther  me  1— Shakes.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flam'd,  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serv'd  onely  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  i. 
Yet  shall  this  sacred  lamp  in  prison  burn 

And  through  the  darksome  ages  hence  invade 
The  wondering  world,  like  that  in  Tully's  urn 
Which,  though  by  time  conceal'd,  was  not  decay'd. 

Sir  W.  Davenanl.  To  Mr.  Cotton. 

For  as  that  which  sees  does  not  cease  to  exist,  when,  in 

the  dark,  all  objects  are  removed :  so,  that  which  perceives, 

does  not  necessarily  cease  to  exist,  when,  by  death,   all 

objects  of  perception  are  removed. 

Clar7:e.  Attributes,  Trop.  10. 
On  the  opposite  side,  if  the  least  portion  of  the  darkened 
part  of  the  moon,  extends  beyond  the  enlightened   part, 
mountains  may  very  manifestly  be  discerned,  exactly  re- 
sembling ours  on  the  earth. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  2.  N. 


I  observed,  that  (though  it  were  then  winter)  the  colour 
F  their  hair  and  skin  was  far  less  whitish  th.in  the  Danes, 
ho  inhabit  a  milder  region,  is  wont  to  be,  but  rather  for 
le  most  part  of  a  darkish  brown. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  715. 
Darklinghe  wateh'd  the  planetary  orbs. 
In  their  obscure  sojourn  o'er  heaven's  high  cope. 

J.  Philips.  Cercalta. 


ng  those  things,  what  admiration  doth  the  Gospel 
deserve,  which  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  ? 
Slillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
Yea,  'tis  our  duty,  not  to  he  contented  onely,  but  to  be 
delighted,  to  be  transported,  to  be  ravished  with  the  emana- 
tions of  his  love ;  to  entertain  them  with  such  a  disposition 
of  mind,  as  the  chill  and  darksome  air  admits  the  divine 
influence  of  heavenly  light.— BniTOic,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

Their  complexion  is  rather  darker  than  that  of  the  Ota- 

heiteans,  and  they  are  not  altogether  so  handsome  a  people. 

Cook.    Third  I'uyagi;  h.  v.  c.  3. 

It  is  darkish,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  very  fragrant ;    it  is 

brought  from  Hindustan  and  its  niedicin.il  virtue  lasts  three 

years.— Sir  W.  Jones.  On  the  Spiki'nard  nf  the  .indents. 

se  of  terrour  makes  its  appear- 
T.ipt  up  in  the  shades  of  its  own 
incomprehensible  darkness,  more  awful,  more  striking,  more 
terrible,  than  the  liveliest  description,  than  the  clearest 
painting,  could  possibly  represent  it  ? 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  ii.  s.  4. 
How,  O  my  son  !  still  living,  hast  thou  reached 
This  darksome  region  ?     Arduous  is  tl'.e  task, 
For  living  man  to  mingle  with  the  dead. 


Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 
A.  S.  Dyrling,  amasius,  a 
-eetheart,  a  darling,  or 
■nrlinn,  {  Somncr. )  Dimi- 
minutivo  oi  Dear,  (qv. ) 

One  very  dear;  very  dearly,  aflectionafely,  ten- 
derly, passionately  beloved. 


DA'RLING,  or^  . 
De'ari.ing,  ?i.  Vswi 
D.l'p.LIsr,,  adj.     )  dfn 


:  lufed  him  best,  he  \ 


,50. 


I.o  my  child  whom  I  have  chosen  :  my  derling  in  whom 
it  hath  wel  plesid  to  my  soul,  I  schal  putte  my  spirit  on  hym. 
Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  12. 
Yet  than  her  loke  into  his  mind  he  brought 
The  swete  visage,  and  amorous  hicnking 
Of  faire  Creseide,  somtime  his  own  derling. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate ; 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 

And  siunraer's  lease  hath  all  to  short  a  date. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  IS. 
Let  the  world's  darlings  examine  what  they  confide  in  for 
the  security  of  their  joys,  and  they  will  (inde,it  is  the  father 
of  lies,  they  trust  for  the  truth  of  their  felicity. 

Monntague.  Devovte  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat,  7.  s.  3. 

Meaning,  that  so  long  as  they  continue  in  the  practice  of 

any  one  vice  unreformed,  and  are  not  able  to  prevail  with 

themselves  to  forsake  a  darling  sin,  their  endeavours   to 

obtain  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  but  be  ineffectual. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  168. 
Such  men  as  they  are  the  especially  good  men,  the  godly 
saints,  the  flower  of  mankind,  the  choice  ones,  the  darlings 
of  God,  and  favourites  of  heaven  ;  the  special  objects  of 
divine  love  and  ca.ie.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  29 
Hath  he  not  won  the  vulgar  tribes, 
By  scorning  menaces  and  bribes, 
And  proving,  that  his  darling  cause 
Is  of  their  liberties  and  laws 

To  stand  the  champion '-CAKrcAiK.  The  Duellist,  b.  iii. 
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DAR 

DARN,  V.     ■)       May  be  the  A.  S.  Dyrnan, 

D.v'rnino,  n.  i  occultare,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 
Somncr  says,  Dym,  occultus,  secret,  privie. 
Chaucer,  Derne. 

To  hide,  to  conceal,  to  cover  over;  (sc.)  a  hole, 
a  rent. 

Democritus  sheweth  and  proveth,  that  we  ourselves  have 
been  apprentices  and  scholars  to  them  in  the  principall 
things  of  this  life,  namely,  to  the  spider,  for  spinning,  weav- 
ing, derning  and  draivingup  a  rent. — Holland.  Plut.  p.  783. 

Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings, 
which  his  maid  darned  so  often  with  silk,  that  they  became 
at  last  a  pair  of  silk  stockings.  Now  supposing  those  stock- 
ings of  Sir  John's  endued  with  some  degree  of  consciousness 
at  every  particular  darning,  they  would  have  been  sensible, 
that  they  were  the  same  individual  pair  of  stockings  both 
before  and  after  the  darning;  and  this  sensation  would  have 
continued  in  them  through  all  the  succession  of  darnings  ; 
and  yet  after  the  last  of  all,  tliere  was  not  perhaps  one  thread 
left  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings,  but  they  were  grown  to  be 
silk  stockings,  as  was  said  before. 

Pope.  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scribleriu, 

DA'RNEL.  From  the  A.  S.  Deriau;  Dut. 
Dei/ren  or  Deren,  nocere,  to  hurt  or  injure  ;  be- 
cause it  is  hurtful  or  injurious  to  more  useful 
plants,  (  Skinner  and  Minshew. ) 

So  it  is  no  doute  but  yt  the  sower  of  dissencio  &  king  of 
rebellio  y  prince  of  pride,  the  greate  Deuil  himself  hath 
gathered  thys  flock  to  him,  &  set  alway  now  &  then  such 
darncll  seed'e  and  code  to  feede  the. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  686. 


sing  com. 

Dryden.  Firgil,  Past.  5. 

DA'RNEX.  Certain  cloths  introduced  from 
Belgium,  and  .so  called  from  the  celebrated  city, 
Dooriiick.     Fr.  Tuurnay,  (  Skinner. ) 

But  I  have  got  them  painted  with  your  arms, 
With  a  fair  darnex  carpet  of  my  own 
Laid  cross  fur  the  more  state. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  iv.  ec.  I. 

DA'RRAIN.  hi  Shakespeare,  quoted  hehw, 
the  quartos  read,  "  Prepare  your  battel,"  and 
Johnson  and  Steevens  interpret,  "  Range  your 
host,  put  your  host  in  order."  Junius  (in  v.  Dare) 
ascribes  dare  as  the  origin  of  daren,  darraine,  dar- 
reigne  battle,  which,  he  observes,  frequently  occur 
in  Chaucer ;  unless,  he  adds,  we  suppose  it  to  be 
from  the  Norman,  Desrener,  and  to  have  been 
transferred  from  forensic  litigation  to  contest  in 
arms.  Cotgrave  has,  desrener,  to  dercine,  to  jus- 
tifie  or  make  good  the  denial  of  an  act  or  fact. 
Spelman  thinks  dfsrrner  contracted  for  deraisner 
or  deraisoiier ;  Low.  Lat.  Disraiionare,  to  assert 
or  maintain  the  contrary  by  reasoning  ,-  to  destroy 
by  rrasoning  what  has  been  asserted,  {Gloss. 
Archaol.  in  v.  Disraiionare. }  And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
desrpner ;  Lat.  Derationare,  to  contest. 

Darreyn  is  a  common  word  in  law :  Fr.  Det- 
rain, deriiier,  the  last ;  and  the  verb  darrain  may 
have  been  formed  upon  this  adjective,  to  denote — 

To  finish,  to  end,  to  conclude,  or  bring  to  a 
conclusion ;  to  terminate,  to  determine,  to  decide. 

Arcite  is  ridden  anon  unto  the  toun. 
And  on  the  morwe,  or  it  were  day  light, 
Ful  prively  two  harneis  hath  he  dight. 
Both  suflisant  and  mete  to  darreine 
The  bataille  in  the  feld  betwix  hem  tweine. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1633. 

And  this  day  fifty  wekes  ferre  ne  nere. 

Everich  of  you  shal  bring  an  hundred  knightes, 

Armed  for  listes  up  at  alle  rightes 

Alle  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  bataille.— /(/.  lb.  v.  1865. 

The  next  day  folowj-nge,  the  kynge  deuyded  hys  whole 
nombre  into  three  battailes  and  after  in  good  arraye  ap- 
proached nigh  to  the  tonne  of  Stoke,  where  was  an  equall 
and  playne  place  for  both  parties  to  darreiqne  the  battaile. 
Hull.  Hen.  ril.m.  II. 

Strange  sort  of  sight,  three  valiant  knightes  to  see 
Three  combats  ioyne  in  one,  and  to  darraine 

A  triple  warre  with  triple  enmitce, 
All  for  their  ladies  froward  love  to  gaine, 

■RTiich  gotten,  was  but  hate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii,  c.  3 


DART,  V.  "\  Fr.  Dard;  It.  anc 
Dapt,  n.  S-Ger.  Dard;  Mid.  ] 
Da'rter.     J  jaculum,    telum   mis; 


DAS 

But  faire  before  the  gate  a  spatious  plaltie, 
Mantled  with  greene,  itself  did  sprcdden  wide,      _ 
On  which  she  saw  sixe  knights,  that  did  darraine   _ 
Fierce  battaille  against  one,  with  cruel  might  and  maine. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 
And  in  the  townes  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclames  him  King,  and  many  flye  to  liim, 
Darraigne  your  battel!,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI  Act  li.  so  2. 
For  battel!  was  design'd  a  plot  of  ground 
Within  a  little  isle,  which  Olney  hight, 
■Whom  Seuerne  with  his  armes  incircleth  round. 
Where  we  as  combatants  in  single  fight 
Should  d'araine  battel!  in  both  armies  sight, 
While  they  assigned  were  by  our  command, 
On  th'  otlier  side  of  Seuern's  streame  to  stand. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  599. 

Fr.  Dard;  It.  and  Sp.  Dardo ; 
Lat.  Dardus, 
missile.  Marti- 
nius,  (in  v.  Sagitta,)  derives  Dart  from  the  Gr. 
Aopa.Tiov,  the  diminutive  of  5opw,  hasta,  a  spear ; 
and  this  etj-mology,  says  Wachter,  snatches  the 
palm  from  all  that  I  have  seen :  he  thinks,  how- 
ever, the  Gr.  and  Ger.  had  a  Celtick  origin. 
Junius  also  prefers  Soporioc. 

"  Fr.  Darder,  to  dart  .—to  fling,  hurl,  cast  or 

throw  a  dart ;  aJso  to  hit,  wound,  pierce  or  hurt 

with  a  dart."  (Cotgrave.)     Generally,  to  throw, 

to  cast. 

Oft  tiUe  our  Inglismen  was  schewed  a  marvaile  grete, 

A  darte  was  schot  to  them,  bot  non  wist  who  it  schete. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  US. 

In  alle  thingis  take  ghe  scheeld  of  feith  in  which  ghe  moun 

quenche  all  the  fyry  dariis  of  the  worst.— /I7c7i/.  Effcs.  c.  C. 

Eight  with  her  loke,  through  shotten  &  darlcJ. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

She  the  casfel  nil  not  assaile 

Ne  smite  a  stroke  in  this  battaile 

With  dart,  ne  mace,  speare,  ne  knife.— W.  B.  of  the  Rose. 

And  anone  after,  the  Bffiotians  caused  a  certaine  nombsr 
of  slingers  and  dart-casters  to  comme  from  Malie  wyth  two 
thousande  good  souldiars  on  Cote.— Nieoll.  Thucid.  foi.  US. 

Sussex,  the  next  that  was  to  come  aboard, 
Bore  a  black  lion  rampant,  sore  that  bled 
With  a  field-arrow  darted  through  the  head. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourl. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans,  Dispair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delai'd  to  strike,  though  oft  Invok't 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Himself  taking  a  torch-light  in  his  hand  shewed  them  the 

■way  what  they  should  go.  appointing  his  archers  and  darters 

to  hurl  and  bestow  their  darts  and  other  fiery  instruments, 

to  the  tops  of  the  houses.— A'orrt.  Plutarch,  p.  391. 

Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain, 

Silent  he  wander'd  by  the  sounding  main  : 

Till  safe  at  distance,  to  his  God  he  prays, 

The  God  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Ought  not  the  light  of  reason  to  be  look'd  upon  by  us  as  a 
rich  and  a  noble  talent,  and  such  an  one  as  we  must  account 
to  God  for?  For  it  is  certainly  from  him.  It  is  a  ray  of 
divinity  dar/crf  into  the  5oul.—5ou«,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 

Then  to  their  succour  ran  with  eager  haste. 

And,  fondly  griev'd.  their  stift"ning  limbs  embrac'd. 

But  in  the  action  falls ;  a  thrilling  drirt. 

By  Phcebus  guided,  pierc'd  him  to  the  heart. 


ambitious  of  shooting  darts,  in  a  literal  sense,  as  they  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  doing  execution  by  their  figurative 
artillery.— A'noi-.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  36. 

You  will  be  able  when  you  come  to  London,  to  examine 
with  the  minutest  scrupulosity,  as  Johnson  would  call  it, 
the  properties  of  that  singular  animal,  who  is  in  the  rivers 
of  South  .\merica,  what  Jupiter  was  feigned  to  be  among 
the  Gods,  a  darter  of  lightning,  and  should  be  named 
ai7Tpairn«opot,  instead  oi gijmnntus. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  To  Lord  JIthorp. 

Percuterc,  alliderc,  contun. 
dere,  perfundere,  confundere. 
"  The  original  of  this  word  is  un- 
certain ;  its  meaning  and  various 
applications  are  plain.  Da.t!i,  daze,  daw,  are 
probably  the  same  word,  differently  written  and 
applied. 

To  dash  (sc.)  the  foot  against  a  stone,  is  sim- 
ply to  strike  it  against  a  stone. 


DASH,  t;.     ^ 
Dash,?!.  l< 

Da'shing,  n.   J  ' 
Da'shism.       J   1 


DAS 

To  dasJt  any  one,  (met.)  is  to  strike  him  (sc.) 
with  surprise,  with  astonishment,  with  shame 
with  fear.     And  thus — 

To  daunt,  to  depress,  to  lower  the  character  or 
quality,  and  by  striking  or  throwing  one  thing  into 
another,  to  mix,  ,and  thus  to  alter. 

To  dash,— to  do  any  thing  with  a  dash,  with  a 

stroke,  at  a  blow,  with  a  show  of  ease,  of  dexterity, 

with  a  flourish  ;— hastily,  carelessly,  precipitately, 

flourishingly,  ostentatiously. 

The  pykes  smyte  hem  thoru  out,  orthei  ^vystewat  yt  were, 

And  daschte  and  a  dreynte  fourtv  schippes  there. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  51. 
So  wo  begon  a  thing  was  she 
She  all  to  dash:  herselfe  for  wo 
And  smote  togider  her  hondes  two. 

Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Bose. 

For  I  my  faulte  confesse. 

And  my  deserte  dothe  ai  my  comforte  dashe. 

Wijat,  Psalm  3S. 
For  it  is  wr)-tten,  he  shall  giue  his  aungels  charge  over 
thee  to  kepe  thee,  and  with  their  handes  they  shall  stay  the 
vp  that  thou  dashc  not  thy  fote  agaynst  a  stone. 

Bitjle,  1551.  ZifAr,  c.4. 
And  whan  he  perceyueth,  that  Scriptures  wyl  not  ayde 
hym  in  approuynge  of  hys  bablynges,  he  beapeth  me  in,  an 
whole  liaLfe  leafe  at  a  dash,  out  of  Saynt  Augustyne. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  37. 
Sam.  Go,  bafil'd  coward,  lest  I  run  upon  thee, 
Though  in  these  chains,  bulk  without  spirit  vast, 
And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  structure  low. 
Or  swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down 
To  the  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter'd  sides. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
^^^lat  was  the  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  JMinerva  w-ore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  lier  foes  to  congeal'd  stone. 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 
And  noble  grace,  that  dashed  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  awe  ? — Id.  Comus. 
For  Th.  hee  would  haue  the  Saxon  letter  Thorne,  which 
was  a  D  with  a  dash  through  the  head,  or  y. 

Camden.  Bemains.  Languages. 
Aut.  Now  (had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in  me) 
wouTd  preferment  drop  on  my  head. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
WTiatever  moves  is  moved  by  nature  and  necessity,  and 
the  mutual  occursions  and  rencounters  of  atoms,  their 
playes,  their  streaks  and  dashings  against  one  another,  their 
reflexions  and  repercussions,  their  cohesions,  iniplexions, 
and  entanglements,  as  also  their  scattered  dispersions  and 
divulsions,  are  all  natural  and  necessary, 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  97. 
W'ith  just  bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care, 
Scorning  to  varnish  his  good  touches  o'er 
To  make  the  fools  and  women  praise  them  more. 

Rochester.  An  Allusion  to  Horace. 
Should  he  find  hut  upon  one  single  sheet  of  parchment  or 
paper  an  epistle  or  oration  written  full  of  profound  sense, 
express'd  in  proper  and  significant  words,  illustrated  and 
adorn'd  with  elegant  phrase ;  it  were  beyond  the  possibility 
of  the  wit  of  man  to  persuade  him  that  this  was  done  by 
the  temerarious  dashes  of  an  unguided  pen,  or  by  the  rude 
scattering  of  ink  upon  the  paper,  or  by  the  lucky  projection 
of  so  many  letters  at  all  adventures. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
Fountains  and  cypresses  peculiarly  become  buildings,  and 
no  man  can  have  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  vast  basins 
of  marble  dashed  with  perpetual  cascades  in  the  area  of 
St.  Peter's,  without  retaining  an  idea  of  taste  and  splendour. 
Watpole.  On  Modern  Gardening. 
The  dashing  fellow,  as  great  genius  usually  shows  strong 
indications  of  it  at  the  earliest  age,  begins  his  career  of  glory 
at  the  public  school,  to  which  he  is  sent  by  his  parents,  to 
rub  oflTthe  shyness  incident  to  natural  modesty  and  the  im- 
maturity of  youth. — A'»ox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  23. 

He  must  fight  a  duel,  before  his  claim  to  complete  heroism, 
or  dashism,  can  be  universally  allowed. — Id.  lb. 

DA'STARD,  V.  ^       Dastard,  i.  c.  territus,  the 
Da'stard,  adj.  past    part,    of    Daslrifi-an, 

adastrifi-an,  tcrrere.  Das- 
irirjed,  dasln/ed,  dastried.  das- 
tred,  dastr'd,  (  Tooke. )  Upon 
this  past  part.  Dryden  has 
formed  the  verb. 

To  terrify,  to  dash  or  strike 
with  terror,  to  intimidate,  to 


Da'stard, 

Da'stardize. 
Da'stardlines 
d.\'stardlv. 
Da'stardness. 
Da'stardy. 
Da'stardlike. 
cow  or  cower. 
Scant  could  they  hold  the  teares  that  furth  gan  hurst, 
And  almost  fell  from  bloody  hands  the  swordes; 
Only  the  sterne  Herennius,  with  grym  looke, 
Dastards,  why  stand  you  still!  he  sayeth;  and  straight 
Swaps  of  the  head  with  his  presumptuous  yron. 

Vncertaine  Auclors.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicerocs  Deith 
47G 
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Daslardi'S  wlie  they  come  forth  of  their  dennes,  bring 
nothing  with  them  but  names  of  men. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  92. 

Then  the  Lorde  WUloughby,  set  on  them  before  and  the 
Erie  behynde,  shotynge  so  fierseley,  that  the  dastarde  people 
partly  amased  with  the  sodaine  chaunce,  and  partly  galled 
and  wounded  with  the  shot  of  the  arrowes  threwe  awaie 
their  harneis.— ifa«.  Hen.  VI.  an.  12. 

But  Hildebrand  accuseth  them  of  negligence  and  dastard- 
ncssc,  threatneth  them  with  excommunication,  vnlesse  they 
cause  their  priests  to  obeie  his  decree. 

Fox.  Martyrs.  Marriage  of  Priests  Defended,  p.  159. 

Conuey  me  S.alisbury  into  his  tent, 

And  tlien  wee'le  try  wliat  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare. 
Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

And  this  their  pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  as  well  as 
their  cunning  and  craft,  may  be  imputed  to  their  various 
fliraltloms,  contempt  and  poVertv,  which  hath  cow'd  and 
dastardi'..ed  their  courage.— //oii'i;//,  b.  i.  s.6.  Let.  14. 

The  Romans  have  ever  esteemed  magnanimity,  even 
in  their  greatest  enemies;  but  dastardness,  though  it  be 
fortunate,  yet  it  is  hated  of  every  body. 

North.   Plutarch,  p.  216. 

The  standard  bearer  for  the  tenth  legion  desperately  leapt 

foorth  of  the  ship  with  his  eagle,  calling  on  the  danted 

souldiers  and  asking  whether  they  would  dastardly  forsake 

their  ensigne  and  betray  it  through  cowardize  to  the  enemy. 

Speed.  The  Bomans,  b.  vi.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

I'm  weary  of  this  flesli  which  holds  us  here, 

And  dastards  manly  soul  with  hope  and  fear. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Darest  thou  not,  O  heartless  dastard,  to  do  that,  which  is 
in  thy  power  easily  to  doe,  which  thou  art  infinitely  con- 
cerned to  doe,  which  upon  so  many  accompts  thou  art 
obliged  to  doe,  out  of  fear  to  cross  thine  equal,  yea  far  thine 
inferiour  in  this  case— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  34. 

For  if  he  liv'd,  and  we  were  conquerors, 
He  had  such  things  to  urge  against  our  marriage 
As,  now  declar'd,  would  blunt  my  sword  in  battle, 
And  dastardize  my  courage. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  ii.  EC.  2. 

There  is  a  dastardly  poorness  in  guilt  and  faction  that  will 

shrink  before  the  face  of  justice,  and  the  aspect  of  authority. 


Sou 


Ser.  4. 


But  think  not,  though  these  dastard-chiefs  are  fled. 
That  Covent  Garden  troops  shall  want  a  head : 
Harlequin  "      " *"' 


;  their  chiel.—Chui chill.  The  Rosciad. 


No  efl^'orts  should  be  declined  in  such  a  cause,  (civil  liberty :) 
nor  should  men,  sensible  of  their  blessings,  and  desirous  of 
handing  them  down  as  they  received  them,  sink,  with 
dastardly  indolence,  into  a  state  of  despair. 

r.  Knox.  On  Despotism,  s.  34. 

DATE,  u.  ^  Tr.Date;  It. Date;  Sf.Data; 
Date,  «.  j  Lat.  Datum,  past  part,  of  dare, 
D.\'ter.  >  to  give,  which  was  written  by  the 
Da'teless.  I  Romans  at  the  bottom  of  their 
D.\'tary.     J  epistles  ;    denoting   the   time  at 

which  they  were  v.ritten As.  Datum  pridie  idus 

Junii.      Accepi  literas  datas,  &c.     And  thus  date, 

generally,  is — 

Any  given  time  ;  any  fixed  or  settled  time ;  and 

to  date, — Sp.  Datar ;   Fr.  Dater to  mark,  note, 

or  fix  the  time. 

Datum,  pi.  Data,— my  thing  or  things,  any  fact 

or  facts,  given  or  granted. 

Cotgrave  has,  "  Datairc,  a  dater  of  writings; 

and  (more  particularly)  the  dater  or  despatcher  of 

the  pope's  bulls." 
The  date  of  Jhesu  Criste  was  ivritten  in  this  lyue 
Auht  hundrcth  wynter  sexti  &  fyue  — iJ.  Brunne,  p.  21. 

As  for  the  date  ye  shall  know  verely 

That  ye  may  haue  a  space  in  your  comming. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Assembtie  of  Ladies. 
And  the  king  by  his  ordinance,  dated  the  Jlunday  after 
Midlent,  Anno  1302,  (set  dnune  in  the  register  of  ancient 
orders  of  Parliament,  fol.  45)  willed,  that  for  the  commodity 
of  his  subjects  there  should  be  every  yeaie  two  parliaments 
at  Paris,  and  in  other  provinces. 

Prynne.  Treachery  of  the  Papists,  S/c.  pt.  i.  p.  15. 

But  vet,  in  common  acceptation,  it's  an  enemy  to  verity, 
which  can  plead  the  antiquity  of  above  six  thousand  :  and 
bears  date  before  the  chaos. 

Glanvilt.  The  Spirit  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 


For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  datctess  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancel'd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish 'd  sight. 

Shakespeare,  8.  30. 
Pius  v.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charles  IX.  and  for  riches, 
besides  the  temporal  dominions,  he  hath  in  all  the  couutriei 
before  named  the  datarg  or  dispatching  of  Bulls. 

ifott'c/i,  b.  i.  s.I.Let.  3?. 


DAU 

rrom  the  blessings  they  bestow, 

Our  times  are  dated  and  our  eras  move ; 
Thev  govern  and  enlighten  all  below, 

As  thou  dost  all  above.— Prior.  Jlymn  to  the  Sun. 

He  at  once, 

Down  the  long  series  of  eventful  time, 

So  fixed  the  dates  of  being,  so  dispos'd 

To  every  living  soul  of  every  kind 

The  field  of  motion  and  the'hour  of  rest, 

That  all  conspir'd  to  his  supreme  design. 

To  universal  good. — Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagin.  b.  ii. 

Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions  the  rising  or  setting 
of  any  star,  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  with  respect 
to  the  sun,  furnishes  us  with  data  sufficient  to  determine 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote.— PricsHey.  History,  Lect.  12. 

D.\TE.  Ft.  Datle,  dacie,  dacfil,  dactyle ;  Sp. 
Datcl ;  It.  Dattern ;  Lat.  Dactylus,  .1  species  of 
palm  tree,  so  called  from  some  resemblance  in  the 
fniit,  or  the  husk  of  the  fruit,  to  thcfiiic/er.  The 
Fr.  Dactyle,  Cotgrave  calls  the  date  or  fnger- 
grape. 


Bible,  1551.  Ezekiel,  c.i\. 

Bale-trees  love  a  light  and  sandie  ground,  and  specially 
(for  the  most  part)  if  it  stand  much  upon  a  veine  of  nitre 
besides.— //oHa/irf.  Plinie,  b.  xUi.  c.  4. 

The  fig  and  dale,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain. 

Prior.  Solomoyi.  Knowledge. 

DAUB,  V.     ^       Junius  thinks  davh  is  of  the 
Daub,?;.  I   same  origin  as  rfnfiWc,  (qv.)  i.  e. 

Da'lber.         (^  from  dab,  to  dab  or  dip,   (sc. ) 
Da'lbing,  n.  (  in  the  dirt ;    tingere,   inficere ; 
DA'iiBRY.         I  and  thus,  consequentially, — 
Da'iby.         J       To  stain  or  smear,  to  dirty ;  to 

cover  with,  to  lay  on  any  thing  thickly,  coarsely  ; 

and  thus,  (met. )  to  disguise,  and  also  to  flatter. 
Daubing,  in  the  quotation  from  Piers  Plouhman, 

is  dabbing,  or  dibbing. 


Thus  wyll  I  perfourme  my  wralhe  vpon  this  wall,  nnrt 
Vpon  them  that  haue  daicbed  it  with  vntempercd  niorter, 
and  then  wyll  I  say  viito  you :  The  wal  is  gone,  and  the 
daitbers  are  awaye. — Bible,  1551.  Szekiel,  c.  13. 

Tier  forehead  faire  is  like  a  brazen  hill 

"Whose  wrinkled  furrows,  which  her  age  doth  breed. 

Are  daubed  full  of  Venice  chalk  for  need. 

i!;).//(7i/,  b.Ti.  Sat.  I. 

I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  borne,  of  mean  parentage, 
a  durt  dauber's  Sonne,  am  I  therefore  to  be  blamed? 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melanclioltj,  p.  320. 

So  smooth  he  daieb'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue 
That  his  apparent  open  giAilt  omitted, 
I  meane,  his  conuersation  with  Shore's  wife. 
He  liu'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  s.  5. 

She  workes  by  charmes.  by  spels,  by  th'  figure,  and  such 
daiebry  as  this  is  beyond  our  element :  we  know  nothing. 
Id.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Activ.  6C.  2. 


She  duely,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face  ; 
Mean  time,  it  lies  in  daub,  and  hid  in  grease. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 


But  this  was  false  daubery  and  within  a  day  or  two  I  was 
constrained  to  make  satisfaction. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  OtS. 

Yet  some  stricter  persons  censured  this  work  much,  as 
being  a  political  daubimi.  in  which,  they  said,  there  was 
more  pains  taken  to  gratify  persons,  and  serve  particular 
emls,  than  to  assert  truth  in  a  free  and  unbiassed  way, 
such  as  became  divines.— Bur ?iet.  Hist,  of  Ref.  an.  153G. 

And  therefore,  not  in  vain,  th'  industrious  kind, 
Wilh  dawby  wax  and  How'rs  the  chinks  have  lin'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  4. 
No  passions  to  plague  him,  no  cause  to  torment. 
His  constant  companions  are  Health  and  Content, 
Their  lordships  in  lace  may  remark,  if  they  will. 
He's  honest  though  daub'd  with  the  dust  of  the  mill. 

Cuntlingham.  The  Miller, 
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His  ohserration  that  the  lights  and  shades  In  the  different 
parts  of  the  picture  came  from  oppojite  sides,  is  unanswer- 
able, and  demonstrate  it  no  genuine  picture  of  Holbein, 
unless  that  master  had  been  a  most  ignorant  dauber,  as  he 
might  sometimes  be  a  careless  painter. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c,  4. 

In  truth  the  age  demanded  nothing  correct,  nothing  com- 
pleat,  capableof  tasting  the  power  of  Dryden's  numbers,  and' 
the  majesty  of  Kneller's  heads,  it  overlooked  doggrel  and 
daubing. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  c.  4. 

And  did  you  step  in,  to  take  a  look  at  the  grand  picture  in 
your  way  back?— 'Tis  a  melancholy  daub,  my  lord?  not  one 
principle  of  the  pyramid  in  any  one  group. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iii.  c.  12. 

DA'UGHTER.     ^       Goth.  Daulitar ;    A.  S. 

Da'i'ghteri.y.  (  Dohtor ;     Dut.   Dodder ; 

Da'ugiiterlines.'!.  r  Ger.  Tocliter.  Junius,  from 

Da'lghterless.  J  the  Gr.  QuyaTrip.  Skinner, 
from  the  Lat.  Dos ;  puella  cnira  sine  dute  vix 
elocari  potest.  (In  .Scotch,  Tocher  is  dowry.) 
Wachtcr,  from  Low  Sax.  Tygen,  gignerc,  parere, 
procreare  ;  to  beget,  to  bring  forth. 

The  daughter  of  a  man  or  woman  is  liis  or  her 
female  child ;  the  son  is  the  male  child. 

Thre  dogtren  this  kynge  hadde,  the  eldest  Gornorille, 
The  mydmost  hatte  Regan,  the  gongest  Cordeille. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 
Otfa,  kyng  of  Lyndsay,  a  fayre  daughter  had, 
Brittrik  hir  wedded,  and  quene  home  her  lad. 

R.Brunne,p.\0. 


And  certes  if  I  of  him  faile, 

I  wot  right  welle  withoute  faile, 

Ye  shall  for  me  be  doughlerles.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

For  Christian  charitie,  and  natural!  lone,  &  youre  very 
dnugliterlye  dealing,  funieulo  triptiei,  ijui  [vt  ail  Scriptura) 
dijicite  rumpitur,  both  bynde  me  and  .straine  me  thereto. 

Sir  r.  More.   Workes,  p.  H49. 

Sam.  ;  She  pleas'd 

Me,  not  my  parents,  that  I  sought  to  wed. 

The  daughter  of  an  infldel.— Jf  i7/o«.  Samson  Agonistes. 

This  must  assuredly  be  a  considerable  accession  to  the 
wom.inliness  or  daughlcrlincss,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the 
church  of  Romn.—More.  On  the  Seven  Churches. 

The  great  plenty  of  fruitful  vines  upon  the  sides  of  these 
mountains,  was  the  occasion  that  ,Tacob  in  the  spirit  of 
prophesy.  Gen.  xlix.  22,  compared  Joseph's  two  branches, 
Ephraim  and  Manesseh,  to  the  branches  of  a  fruitful  vine 
planted  bv  the  well  side,  and  spread  her  daughter-branches 
along  theKail— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  9.  s.  1. 

Cecil  cared  not  to  go  along  with  the  purposes  of  the  ambi- 
tiou.s  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  advance  his  daugblcr-in- 
lau;  married  to  Guildford  Dudley  his  son,  to  the  crown,  and 
so  to  bring  on  the  kingly  dignity  into  his  blood. 

Slrtjpe.  Life  of  Clieke,  an.  1553. 

My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from  whose  tenderness  I 
expected  all  the  comforts  of  my  age,  died  last  night  of  a 
fever.  My  views,  my  purposes,  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  :  I 
am  now  a  lonely  being  disunited  from  society. 

Johnson.   Rassclas,  c.  IS. 

DAUNT,  u.     "\       "i)aMn<,"  says  Skinner,  "is 
Da'unter.  I  to  terrify,   to  confound,  to  re- 

Da'lntino,  n.  J  duce  to  silence  by  great  daring 
Da'cntless.  )  or  threatening ;  perhaps  from 
Fr.  Domter,  domare,  and  this  immediately  from 
Lat.  Dondtare.  "  Fr.  Dompter  or  donte.r,  to  tame, 
j  to  reclame,  to  break,  daunt ;  vanquish,  overcome, 
'  subdue,  bring  under,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 
j  G.  Douglas  calls  a  breaker  oi  horses  or  a  horse- 
breaker,  a  danter  of  horses,  (b.  xii. ) 

I      The  Gywes  and  Herodes  (that  here  king  was) 

He  a  dauntede  harde  ynow,  and  non  harme  yt  nas. 
I  R.  Gloucester,  p.  61. 


Thy  foly  more  fro  day  to  day 

Shall  grow,  but  thou  it  put  away  : 

Take  with  thy  teeth  the  bridell  fast 

To  daunt  thy  hart.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Ike  Rose 


DAU 

But  for  all  that,  this  he  him  graunteth 

That  which  of  hem,  that  otl-.er  daunteth, 

In  armes,  hym  she  shulde  take. 

And  that  the  kinge  hath  vndertake.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.lv. 

When  drie  of  teares;  and  tir'd  with  tumbling  there, 

Th'  old  tel-truth  thus  my  danled  spirits  did  cheare. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 


Thou  goddess  of  the  palace,  mistress  of  mistresses, 
To  whom  the  costly  perfumed  people  pray. 
Strike  thou  my  forehead  into  aaunlless  marble, 
Mine  eyes  to  strady  sapphires. 

Tour  near.  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  Act  1.  EC.  1. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 

For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  vertue,  whom  the  pain 
Of  death  denounc't,  whatever  thing  death  be, 
Deterr'd  not  from  achieving  what  might  leade 
To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  bt. 
The  danter  then  of  trespassers 

Perceauing  Theseus  drie 
His  grieuous  wounds,  and  at  his  feete 

Pirithous  dead  to  lie. 
Desirous  to  reuenge  them  both, 
Laies  lustie  lode  about. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
A  doctor  of  Jesuits,  that  is,  a  doctor  of  five  D  D'«  as  dis- 
simulation, deposing  of  kingdoms,  daunting  and  deterring 
of  subjects,  and  destruction. 

Slate  Trials,  an.  160S.  Henry  Garnelt. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  the  prince,  exposing  himself 
upon  all  occasions,  received  a  musket  shot  in  his  arm  ;  at 
which  perceiving  those  about  him  were  daunted,  he  imme- 
diately pulled  off  his  hat  with  the  arm  that  was  hurt,  and 
waved  it  about  his  head,  to  show  the  wound  was  but  in  th* 
flesh,  and  the  bone  safe. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  JI/<moirs,  pt.  ii.  (1672-79.) 
Let  this  sufhce  :  nor  thou,  great  saint,  refuse 
This  humble  tribute  of  1:0  vulgar  muse  : 
Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wants,  or  age  deprest, 
Stems  a  wild  deluge  with  a  dauntless  breast ; 
And  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime, 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime. 

Dryden.  Bl^enora. 

In  idle  argument 

Ijct  us  not  now  consume  the  precious  hour: 
The  middle  stream  is  pass'd  ;  and  the  safe  shore, 
Invites  our  dauntless  footsteps. 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 

DA'UPHIN.  ^  .Skinner,  a  delphino,  from  the 
dolphin,  which  these  princes 
wore  for  their  family  arms.  But 
the  adoption  of  these  insignia  or  arms  appears  to 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  name.  Cotgrave 
says,  "Daulphin  de  France.  The  Dolphin,  or 
eldest  son  of  France,  called  so,  of  Dauphine,  a 
province  given,  or  (as  some  report  it)  sold  in  the 
year  1349,  by  Humbert,  earl  thereof,  to  Philippe 
de  Valois  ;  partly  on  condition  that  for  ever  the 
French  king's  eldest  son,  should  hold  it  (during 
his  father's  life)  of  the  empire."  And  see  the 
quotation  from  Stow. 

Wherefore  the  whole  nobilitie  and  sage  fathers  made 
lumible  request,  to  Kyng  Edward  to  help  and  avde  the 
yonge  ladye  and  Prynces  of  Burgoyne,  allegynge 'that  as 
farre  as  tliey  could  perceyue  the  maryage  of  his  doughter 
with  the  Dolphine,  was  but  dissimuled  and  fayned. 

Hall.  Edn:  IV.  an.  18. 


DA'UPHIN.  ^ 

D.VtIHINESS.     \  C 
D.\'lPHINRV.    )    \ 


I  whan  they  spitte 


ue  I  herd  oft  in  saiying 
m  may  for  no  daunlinc, 
sperhauke  of  a  bosard.- 


■Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose.       \ 


Wherof  John,  then  Duke  of  Burgoyn,  beynge  warned, 
suspectyd  the  quene  that  she  with  ayde  of  the  duke  wold 
covey  the  Daulphin  into  Germaiiye,  and  there  to  hold  hym 
at  theyre  pleasure.— Pi7*ja»,  vol.'ii.  Car.  I'll.  an.  2C. 

Euery  dayc  almost  talkyng  with  the  quene  his  wife,  of 
the  mariage  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  caused  to  be  called 
Dolphinesse,  thynkyng  nothvng  surer  then  that  mariage  to 
take  effect,  according  to  the  treatie.— //a//.  Edw.  IF.  an.  14. 

And  [theyl  passed  the  rj-uer,  and  so  entred  into  the  Dol- 
phynng  of  Vyen,  and  lodged  abrode  in  the  vyllages. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  177. 


Phillip  of  Valois  the  nine  and  fortyeth  kinge  of  France  in 
the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  and  Sauiour  Jesus  Christ  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  forty  and  nine,  bought  the  prouince  of 
Dau-phine  of  Imburtus  Dau-phiu,  for  a  small  summe  of 
money :  uppon  condition  that  for  euer  after  the  eldest  sonnes 
of  the  Kinge  of  Fraunce,  should  be  called  the  Prince  Daw- 
phin  :  which  our  English  Chronicles  call  Prince  Dolphin, 
and  the  French  Chronicles  call  our  Prince,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  of  Gaules.- S/ou'.  King  James,  an.  looi). 

The  best  of  Ovid's  expositors  is  he  that  wrote  for  the 

Dauphin's  use,  who  has  very  well  shown  the  meaning  of  the 

author,  but  seldom  reflects  on  his  beauties  or  imperfections. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  ii.  Notes. 


DAW,  n.    ^ 
Da'ivish.      Vf 
Da  wcock.  J  s 


DAW 

It  is  nnw  sixtf^en  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  ' 
of  France,  then  the  Dauplihiess,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch, 
a  more  delightful  vision.— B«rAe.  On  Ike  French  Revolution. 

Skinner  thinks  it  is  so  called 

■  from  the  sound  it  utters.     Junius  , 

strongly    suspects    that    it    was 

My  written  dawl :    and  that  through  the 

C;er.  Tul,  vel  tuh,  it  is,  perhaps,  from  the   Gr.  ! 

ei'eWct,  a  sudden  and  heavy  sturm ;  which  these 

birds  usually  presage.  i 

And  make  here  of  a  sickel  or  a  saw  [ 

For  though  ye  live  a  hundred  yere  ye  shall  dye  a  daw. 

Skellon.   Ware  the  Hawke. 
Complaine  or  do  what  you  will, 
Of  your  complaint  it  shal  not  skill ; 
This  is  the  tenor  of  my  bil, 
A  daucocke  ye  be,  and  so  slialbe  still. 

Id.  Why  come  i/e  not  to  Court  f 
I  see  women  can  find  in  their  hearts  to  tumble  and  lie 
with  vicious  and  filthy  men,  &  drunkards  and  braulers,  and 
dawish,  and  brainelesse,  cruel,  and  murderers. 

rives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  16. 

Fompey  being  overthrown,  one  Nonius  said,  that  there 

was  yet  good  hope  left,  because  they  had  taken  seven  eagles 

within  Pompey's  camp.   Thy  perswasion  were  not  ill,  quoth 

Cicero,  so  we  were  to  light  but  with  pies  and  daws. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  725. 

Endless  as  to  sound  each  grating  note 

With  which  the  rooks,  and  chattering  daws,  and  grave 
Unwieldly  inmates  of  the  village  pond. 
The  changing  seasons  of  the  sky  proclaim. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii. 

DAW,  V.  To  daw  or  adato  seems  equivalent 
to — to  dash,  to  daze,  to  daunt,  and  so  Mr.  Gifford 
interprets  the  word  in  B.  Jonson  (and  all  may  have 
had  the  same  origin.  See  Adaw.  )  "  To  dauer, 
daiver,"  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  "  is  to  stun,  to  stupefy, 
also  to  become  stupid  ;  "Su.  G.  Daur-a,  infatuare, 
d'fw-a,  stupere.  To  the  same  import  is  the  Ger. 
Teubcn.  The  Ger.  Daver-en,  tremere,  tremiscere, 
he  considers  to  be  cognate.  Ihre  says,  that 
dnfw-a,  properly  denotes,  sensu  privare  ;  to  de- 
prive qf  sense  or  sensation.  In  the  quotation  from 
UncerUiin  Authors  it  is, — to  tame,  to  mitigate. 

For  lie  that  sendeth  grisely  stomies. 

With  whisking  windes  and  bitter  Wastes, 
And  fowhh  with  haile  the  winter's  face. 

And  frotes  the  soile  with  hory  frostes  ; 
Euen  he  adawth  the  force  of  cold. 

The  springe  in  sendes  with  somer  hole  : 
The  same  full  oft  to  stormy  hartes 
Is  cause  of  bale,  of  ioy  the  roote. 

V ncertaine  Anciors.  TheMeanc  Estate,  from  Horace. 

Wit.  He  then  had  no  barren  head. 
You  davj  him  too  much,  in  troth,  sir. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divell  is  an  Asse,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

DAW,  p.  ^       A.  S.   Dag-ian,    lucescere, 

Dawn,  v.  I  to   daw. — Datim,     past    part. 

Dawn,  n.  >  Datvcn  ;   and  hence  the  verb, 

Da'wning,  n.  I  to  dawn,  to  be  or  become  day. 
Da'u  NINO,  adj.  J  To  bring  out  oidam  is  not  an 
uncommon  expression  in  R.  Gloucester.  Jamie- 
son  s;tys,  to  do  out  of  dawys,  to  bring  of  daw,  is, 
to  kill.  Daw,  he  observes,  is  often  used  to  de- 
note life, — and  thus  out  of  daw  denotes  death  ;  and 
(in  daw,  (q.  on  days,)  may  denote  in  life.  But  see 
Daw,  supra. 

To  sliow  or  exhibit,  or  cause  to  show  or  exhibit, 
the  appearances  of  light ;  and  (met.)  of  any  bril- 
liant quality;  any  talent  or  virtue;  and,  conse- 
(juentially,  to  awaken,  to  arouse. 


t)A  V 

Tyl  the  day  dawede.  these  damselcs  daunscde. 

Piers  Ploulimatl,  p.  304. 
To  hem  haue  I  so  great  affection 
As  I  saied  erst,  comeu  is  the  Male 

That  in  my  bedde  there  dawelh  me  no  daie,  | 

That  I  nam  vp,  and  walking  in  the  raede. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
I  would  it  dawed,  and  were  now  day 
And  that  the  night  were  went  away. 

Id.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  dawning  uprist,  out  of  the  see.— Id.  Legend  of  Dido. 

Amongst  the  Turks  was  one  thrust  thorow,  who  (let  vs 
not  say  it  was  ill  fortune)  fell  oti'  from  the  toppe  of  the  prison 
wall,  and  made  such  a  lowing,  that  the  inhabitants  there- 
about (as  here  and  there  scattering  stoode  a  house  or  two) 
came  and  dawed  him,  so  that  they  vnderstood  the  case  how 
that  the  prisoners  were  paying  their  ransoms. 

Hackluijl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
Tyll  with  good  rappes,  | 

And  heuy  clappes  [ 

He  daude  hym  vp  agayne. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes.  These  Fowre  Thinges. 

Watch  therefore  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of 
the  house  wyll  come,  whether  at  euen  or  at  midnight, 
whether  at  the  cocke  crowing  or  in  the  daunynye:  least  yf 
he  come  sodculye  he  should  lind  you  slepyng. 

Bible,  1551.  Mark,  c.  13. 


DAZ 

A  countes  to  gelde 

Howe  we  ladde  oure  lyf  here,  and  bus  lawes  kepte 
And  hou  we  dude  day  by  day.  the  dome  wol  reherce. 

Piers  Plouliman,  p.  165, 
Techinge  hem  to  kepe  alle  thingis  whatever  thingis  I  have 
omaundid  to  you  and  lo  I  am  with  you  in  alle  daies  unto 
he  endyng  of  the  world.— TCic/i/.  Matthew,  c.  23. 


Thee 

As  when  with  crowned  cups  unto  the  Eli.in  god 
Those  priests  high  orgies  held;  or  when  the  old  world  sa' 
Full  Phoebes  face  eclips'd.  and  thinking  her  to  daw, 
Whom  they  supposed  falln  in  some  enchanted  swoun'd. 
Of  beaten  tinkhng  brass  still  play'd  her  with  the  sound. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbioii,  s.  ( 
Now  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  Hours,  that  brcath'd 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that  breath, 
From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair 
And  jnyn'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  \oyce.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 
But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heav'n 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  Id.  lb.  b.  il 


Shakespeare.   Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  7, 
There  by  th'  vncertaino  glimse  of  starry  night. 

And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire 
He  mote  perceiue  a  little  dawning  sight, 

Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire. 


Faerie  Qu 


■  thy 

Here  ys  that  knyf  al  blody,  that  ych  brogte  hym  vryth  of 

•  d.iwe."  Id. -p.  311. 

Viir  the  heye  Wod,  of  warn  hi!  come,  the  kyng  hym  by 

thogte, 
A"  aiide  reuthe  of  hem  gret,  &  ys  wille  gan  wyth  drawe, 
And  ne  mygte,  vor  reuthe,  vor  non  thyng  bring  hym  of 

lyf  */«;<;.  /</.  p.  315. 

So  that  hii  come  to  her  felawes  in  dawynge.—Id.  p.  208. 
To  Keningwurthe  hii  come  in  the  dawninge.—Id.  p.  5.57. 


•  Joye  by  gynneth  to  dau 


Heare  we  no  bird  of  day,  or  da«»in^  morne, 
To  greet  the  sun,  or  glad  the  waking  eare: 
Sing  oute,  ye  serich-owles.  lowder  then  aforne. 
And  ravens  blacke  of  night. 

Bj>.  Hall.  Elegy  on  Dr.  Whilaker. 
The  painted  birds,  that  haunt  the  golden  tide, 
And  flutter  round  the  banks  on  every  side. 
Along  the  grove  in  pleasing  triumph  play. 
And  with  soft  music  hail  the  dawning  day. 

Pitt.  Virgil,  ^neid,  b.  vli. 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks,  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 

Thomson.  A  Hymn. 
The  darkness  and  shadows  of  death  pass  away  as  soon  as 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  dawns  upon  the  soul. 

y.  Knox.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  4. 
In  such  an  anxious  state  of  things,  if  dawnings  of  success 
serve  to  animate  our  diligence,  they  are  good :  if  they  tend 
to  increase  our  presumption,  thev  are  worse  than  defeats. 

Burke.  On  the  (Economical  Mvflirm. 

DA'WDLE,  71.  &  V.  Daw,  in  Scotch,  (see  To 
Daw  or  Aoaw,)  is,  consequentially,  a  sUiorirard, 
one  who  is  lazy  and  idle,  (Jamieson. )  And  dawdle, 
in  English,  seems  to  be  a  diminutive. 

To  move  sluggishly,  lazily,  idly;  to  loiter  or 
idle  away  time. 


DAY,  n.  \  I 
D.\'iLY,  adj.  \  luc< 
Da'ii.y,  ad.  J    Ugh 


A.  S.  Dan,    from    Dag-ian, 
lucescere,  to   grow   or  become 
light.     Dut.  Dagh  ,-   Ger.  Tag. 
Day  is   much   used   in   composition  ;    as  day- 
hreah,  day-spring.      See  Daw,  v. 
The  Kyng  Cassibe!  anon  for  iove  made  ys  heste. 
That  alle  the  knyghtes  of  hys  lond  com  to  ys  feste. 
To  London  at  a  certeyn  day,  and  here  wyues  al  so. 
Here  sacrifice  to  here  Codes,  as  rygt  was,  to  do. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  52 


His  sone  succedeth  in  his  heritage ; 
lu  rest  and  pees,  after  his  fadres  day. 

Chaucer.   TheClerkes  Tale,  v.  90 12. 
Thus  passeth  yere  hy  yere,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  it  felle  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1010. 
V'herefore  was  all  their  daily  labour. 
Who  could  approch  next  in  her  fauour. 

Id.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 
All  this  was  moued  at  councel  thrise 
And  concluded  daily  twice.  Id.  Dreume. 

God  saw  the  light  was  good 

And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 
Divided:  light — the  day,  and  darkness — night 
He  nam'd ;  thus  was  the  first  day  eev'n  and  morn. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Other  creatures  all  day  long 

Rove  idle  unemploid,  and  less  need  rest; 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 

Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignitie. 

And  the  regard  of  heav'n  on  aU  his  waies.— W.  lb.  b.  \7. 

Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say, 

How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 

To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 

Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight?— W.  lb.  b.  ix. 

That  and  the  rest  are  in  my  daily  care ; 

But  should  I  shun  the  dangers  ot'  the  war. 

With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 

And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trains. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi, 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  horn  to  bear 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  clothed  her  murderer, 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 

Id.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xv. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove. 

Bealtie.  The  Hermit. 

DA'YESMAN.  An  arbiter,  as  it  were,  be- 
stowing a  day,  to  decide  a  matter,  ( Minshew. ) 
In  Ger.  Tag  is  day,  and  emphatically  the  day,  the 
fixed  or  appointed  day ;  and  Tagen,  is  condicere 
diem,  to  appoint  a  day.  In  Dut.  Dagh,  is  day; 
and  dagh  vaerden,  diem  dicere,  constituere,  pree- 
fmire  alicui ;  to  fix,  appoint  or  determine  a  day 
for  any  one.  And  daghen,  citare,  to  cite  or  sum- 
mon. And  thus,  dayesman,  he  who  fixes  the  day, 
who  is  present  or  stts  as  judge,  arbiter  or  umpire 
on  the  day  fixed  or  appointed.  In  Paul,  1  Cor. 
iv.  .3,  Wiclif's  translation  "  of  manny's  dai,"  is 
literal  from  the  Lat.  Vulgate,  "  ab  humano  die." 
In  Gr.  Airo  oLuepwini'rjs  -^fiepas;  and  this  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  observes,  is  spoken  in  opposition  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  in  ver.  5,  and  also  to  r;  -q.ufpa, 
the  day,  i.  e.  the  day  of  the  Lord,  in  the  preceding 
ch.ipter,  ver.  13;  where  the  Vulgate  renders  ?j 
Tifiepa,  Dies  Domini. 

If  one  man  sjTine  agaynst  another,  dayscman  may  make 
hys  peace :  but  yf  a  man  sinne  agaynst  the  Lord  who  can 
be  hys  dayseman  ? — Bible,  1551.  1  Sam.  c.  2. 

To  whom  Cymochles  said ;  For  what  art  thou, 
Ti'.at  mak'st  thyselfe  his  dayes-man,  to  prolong 
The  vengeance  prest. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii.  c.  8. 

A  shameful  precedent  for  the  time  to  come :  namely,  that 
vmpiers  and  daies-men,  should  convert  the  thing  in  suit 
unto  their  own  and  proper  vantage. — Holland.  Livivs,p.M7. 

There  shall  he  no  more  need  of  a  days-man  for  to  make 
intercession  and  reconciliation,  for  all  distances,  and  enmity 
shall  be  utterly  abolished.- ifn^/ans,  Ser.  15. 

DAZE,  V.  "\  Dut.  Daesen,  delirare,  in- 
D.v'ziNG,  n.  I  sanire,  phantasmate  turbari. 
Da'zzlf.,  v.  y  Also  Dut.  Dayselen  :  Vertigine 
Da'zzt.f.ment.  I  lahorare,  obstupere,  mente  et 
Da'z.zlinglv.  )  animo     perturbari,     attonitus 

fieri,  (Kilian.)     Junius  and   Skinner  think  from 

the  A.  S.  Dwaes,  stultus,  foolish. 

To  daze  or  dazzle,  seems  equivalent  to—. 
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To  dash,  to  confuse  or  confound,  perplex  or  | 
embarrass  the  sensations  or  perceptions,  (se. )  by 
excess  of  light,  of  splendour  or  brilliancy — both 
lit.  and  met. 

And  also  dombe  as  a  stone 

Tliou  sittest  at  another  boke 

Til  fully  dnsed  is  thy  loke.— CAaKccr.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

For  in  good  faith  thy  visage  is  ful  pale 
Thin  cyen  dasen,  sothlv  as  me  thinketh. 

Id.   The  Manciples  Prologue,  V.  16,980. 

If  any  do  but  lift  vp  his  nose  to  the  smell  after  the  truth, 
tlii-y  swap  him  in  the  face  with  a  fire  brandi^  to  senge  liys 
smtllyng,  or  if  he  open  one  of  his  eyes  once  tc  looke  towards 
ye  light  of  God's  word,  they  bleare  and  daze  his  sight  with 
their  false  iugglyng.— r^ni/aH.  Workcs,  p.  277. 

I  gessed  long  ago  that  God  would  send  a  dastng  into 
the  liead  of  tlie  spiritualitie,  to  he  catched  theselues  in 
their  owue  subtiltie,  and  1  trust  it  is  come  to  passe. 

Id.  lb.  p.  455. 

And  the  Lorde  shall  smyte  the  with  madnesse,  blyndnesse 
and  dasynge  oiYiexte.— Bible,  1551.  Deut.  c.  28. 

\\'hereby  I  learne  that  grieuous  is  the  game 
Wiiich  follows  fansie  dazled  by  desire. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  To  the  same  Gentlewoman. 

Then  takes  he  forth  the  sliield,  whose  light  so  daxed 
The  lookers  on,  they  fall  down  all  amazed. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  x.  9.  93. 
As  where  th'  Almighties  lightning  brond  does  liglit, 
It  dimmes  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  sences  quight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i.  c.  8. 
The  which,  O  pardon  me  thus  to  enfold 

Jn  couert  veile,  and  wrap  in  shadowes  light. 
That  feble  eyes  your  glory  may  behold. 

Which  else  could  not  endure  those  beames  bright. 

But  wold  be  dazled  with  exceeding  light.— W.  lb.  b.  ii. 


There  are  hut  few,  whom  Fortune  bathes  in  blesse. 
But  blinded  are,  and  dazetinglij  they  looke  : 

They  see  nought  else  but  worldly  happinesse. 
At  that  they  only  tish  with  fortune's  hooke. 

Mirronr  for  Magistraies,  p.  56. 

If  less  splendour  wait  on  thine, 

Yet  they  so  benignly  shine, 

I  would  turn  my  dazzled  sight 

To  behold  their  milder  Wg^t.— Waller.   To  Amoret. 

Swift,  at  his  look,  a  shape  supremely  fair 
Leap'd  into  being  with  a  boundless  blaze, 
That  fifty  suns  might  daze. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  A  Hymn  to  Kiirdyena. 

The  leading  clergy  of  the  4th  [century]  understand  their 
interest  too  well,  to  part  with  the  old  plea  of  miraculous 
gifts,  which  had  been  found  so  effectual,  to  dazzle  the  senses 
and  possess  the  minds  of  the  multitude. 

Middlelon.  Free  Enquiry,  Introd.  Dis. 
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The  lowest  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  apostolical  and  ( 
church  is.  that  of  a  deacon,  which  deserves  a  great  estee 
because  the  meanest  office  in  God's  house  is  honourable,  a 
none  ought  rashly  to  undertake  it,  nor  suddenly  to  be  : 
niitted  into  it,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of,  and  first  si 
toward  the  higher  orders ;  and  being  instituted  by  the 
spired  Apostles,  it  is  a  sacred  order,  which  gives  a  m 
power  to  minister  about  holy  things. 

Comber.  On  the  Office  for  making  Deaco 


DE.A.D,  or 

De'aden,  v. 

Dead,  n. 

Dead,  adj. 

De'adisii. 

De'adly,  adj. 

De'adly,  ad. 

De'adlihood. 

De'adliness. 

De'adness. 

Death. 

De'athful. 

De'athi'L'Lness. 

De'athi.ess. 

De'athly. 


DE'ACON.  ^  L&t.Dlaconus:  Gr.AiaKovns 
De'aconess.  I  It.  and  Sp.  Diacono ;  Fr.  D 
De'aconry.  facre:  Dat.  Diaher ;  Ger.  Die 
De'aconship.  )  con.     Gr.  Aia/coros,  qui  festina 


Ga-dauthnan,  mori.  Af- 
dauthj:j.n,  morti  tradere. 
"  A.  S.  Adead-an,  fatiscere, 
to  fail  or  decay,  to  dye : 
il.  vastare,  subruere,  mor- 
tificare,  to  lay  waste,  to 
destroy,  to  mortify,"  (  Som- 
ner.)  Ger.  Todten ;  Dut. 
Doud-en,  mori,  nccare,  to 
die  or  cause  to  die  ;  to  kill. 
Sw.  Doe,  mori,  to  die : 
DueJa,  necare,  to  cause  to 
die  ;   to  kill. 

To  fail  or  decay,  or  dis- 
solve, or  cause  to  fail  or 
decay,  or  dissolve; — to  lose  or  destroy,  (sub.) 
motion  or  sensation  ;  any  natural  power  or  qua- 
lity ;  to  be  or  make,  or  cause  to  be,  motionless, 
senseless,  useless  ;  without  life,  animation,  breath, 
spirit ;  to  have  or  cause  to  have  any  of  the  pecu- 
liar or  distinguishing  qualities  or  appearances  of 
any  thing  dead,  of  any  thing  without  action  or 
sensation,  light  or  life ;  the  stillness,  didlncss, 
darkness,  gloominess,  sameness. 

Death  is  that  which  deadeih.     The  third  pers. 
sing,  of  A.  S.  Dead-ian,  to  dead  or  deaden,  to  kill. 
Death  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

He  drow  ys  knif,  &  slow  the  kyng,  that  no  man  yt  yseyg. 
He  was  sone  forth  ywent,  er  any  mon  were  war. 
And  tho  me  hadde  al  y  sought,  the  kyng  lay  ded  thar. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  105. 

As  he  wolje  schete  an  hert.  al  agcyne  his  wille 

To  deihe  he  schet  ys  owne  fader,  that  he  lay  ther  slille. 

Id.  p.  11. 
The  date  a  thousand  right  a  hundretli  &  fifty. 
That  Steuen  to  dede  was  dight,  now  comes  the  Secunde 
Henry.  R.  Brunne,  p.  127. 

And  he  wonded  the  iLyngdedely  fulle  sore— /rf.  p.  33. 
Dede  him  toke  &  he  died,  als  it  salle  do  vs.— Id.  p.  5. 
A  suynhird  smote  he  to  dede  vnder  a  thorn  busk. — Id.  p.  9. 


Gr.  AiaKocor; 
r.  Di- 
.  Dia- 
nat,  ■ 
qui  sedubis  est;  a  diU(jent  servant  or  minister,  i 
from  Aia-Kov-ei;/,  to  serve,  to  minister  diligenlly  ; 
(compounded  of  5ia,  and  kov-uv,  to  hasten,  to  be 
diligent. )  I 

See  the  quotation  from  Comber. 

Also  it  behoueth  dekenes  to  be  chaaste.  not  double  tunged, 
not  ghouen  niych  to  wyn,  not  suynge  foul  wynnynge,  that 
han  the  mysterie  of  feith  in  cleen  conscience,  but  be  thei 
preued  first  and  mynystre  so,  hauing  no  crvme. 

Miclif.  1  Tim.  c.  1. 

Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  honest,  not  double  tonged, 
not  geue  vnto  muche  drynkynge,  neither  to  fylthy  lucre :  but 
hauing  the  mistery  of  the  faith  in  pure  conscience.  And  let 
them  fyrste  be  proued,  and  then  let  the  minyster,  yf  they  be 
found  faultless.— iiJ/f,  1551.  lb. 


Of  Englysse  al  vor  nngt  that  valcye  was  ney 

As  heye  yfuld  myd  dedemen,  as  the  doune  an  hey. 

Id.  p.  362. 


More  plainly,  if  the  Scriptures  had  intended,  and  held 
forth  many  churches,  as  making  one  church,  and  the  elders 
of  those  many  churches,  to  have  been  elders  in  common  to 
those  churches,  as  one  church,  then  the  deacons  of  all  those 
churches,  should  make  up  a  common  deaconry;  and  be 
deacons  in  common,  unto  all  those  churches  in  an  ordinary 
way,  as  the  other  elders. 

Goodwin.    Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iv.  p.  188. 

Nor  do  they  exercise  acts  of  that  oflice  in  a  set  way  to 
other  congregations,  nor  to  neighbour  congregations  more 
than  to  another ;  much  less  is  there  a  common  deaconship  of 
them  aU.—Id.  lb. 

So  Epiphanius  :  There  is  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
church  but  not  to  meddle,  or  to  attempt  any  of  the  holy 
offices.  -Pp.  Taylor.  Of  llie  OJfice  Ministerial. 


And  seide  I  to  the  Jewes 

That  seeth  hym  synneles.  ccsse  nat  ich  bote 
To  stryke  with  stoon  oth'  with  slaf.  this  strompett  to  detke. 
Id.  p.  231. 

And  of  the  risynge  agen  o[ded  men  have  ye  not  red.  that 
it  is  seide  of  the  Lord,  that  seith  to  you,  I  am  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  God  of  Isaac,  and  God  of  Jacob,  he  is  not  God  of 
dede  men  but  of  ly vynge  men.—  Wielif.  Matt.  c.  22. 

As  touchinge  the  resurrectio  of  the  deade :  haue  ye  not 
redde  what  is  sayde  vnto  you  of  God,  which  saythe  :  I  am 
Abraham's  God,  and  Isaac's  God,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  deade :  but  of  the  lyuynge. 

Bible,  1531.  Matt.  c.  2?. 

And  he  seide,  nay  fadir  Abraham  but  if  ony  of  deed  men 
go  to  hem  :  thei  schulen  do  penaunce.  And  he  seide  to 
him,  if  thei  heren  not  Moyses  and  i»ofetis  :  neither  if  ony 
of  deed  men  rise  agcn  thei  schulen  bylceue  to  him. 

Wielif.  Luke,  c.  16. 

And  he  sayde  :  naye  father  Abraham,  but  if  one  came  vnto 
them,  from  the  dede  they  woulde  repente.  He  sayde  vnto 
hym  :  If  they  heare  not  Moses  and  the  prophctes,  neyther 
wil  they  beleue  though  one  rose  from  death  agayne. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  tliei  seiynge  that  himsilf  werin  wise  thei  werin  maad 
foolis  &  thei  chaungiden  the  glorie  of  God  uncorruptible  into 
the  likness  of  an  ymage  of  a  deedli  man  and  of  briddis  and 
of  four  footid  beestis  and  of  serpentis.— J('jc/i/.  Jiom.  c.  1. 

Thanne  he  seide  to  hem,  my  soule  is  sorowful  to  the  dectk, 
abyde  ye  Ueere,  and  wake  ye  with  me.— Id.  Malt.  c.  26. 
4ri> 
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Ne  certcs  she  was  fatte  nothing  .  * 

But  semed  wery  for  fasting 

Of  colour  pale  and  dedde  was  she.— CAauccr.  R.  of  Ike  It 

When  she  had  swounded,  with  dedlg  cliere. 
That  it  was  reuthe  for  to  seen  and  here. 

Id.   The  Knighlei  Tale,  v.  915. 

And  whan  a  becst  is  ded,  he  hath  no  paine  ; 
But  man  after  his  detfi  mote  wepe  and  pleine, 
Though  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  wo, 
Withouten  doute  it  maye  stonden  so.        Id.  lb.  v.  1322, 


Wherof  the  seruant  as  he  hadde, 

Wnian  he  was  deade,  his  Sonne  hath  ladde 

To  Bethuel,  where  he  Robecke 

Hath  wedded  with  the  white  necke.        Id.  lb. 

Thus  hate  I  deadely  thilke  vice.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

But  such  fortune  cam  to  honde. 

That  delh,  which  no  king  male  withstond, 

But  enery  life  it  mote  obey. 

This  worthy  queue  toke  away.  Id.  lb.  h.  vii. 

And  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  aduertised  of  hys  desyre, 
caused  him  in  the  dead  of  the  night  after  al  other  folk 
auoyded,  to  be  brought  to  him  in  his  secret  chamber. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  6!). 

Lest  that  suche  short  forgeuenes,  as  wel  of  al  the  payne 
as  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  of  the  deadhjnesse,  or  as 
men  might  say,  of  the  damnabilitie  beloging  to  the  mort;iil 
offence,  mvght  make  men  waxe  the  worse,  &  sette  much  the 
lesse  by  sinne.— W.  lb.  p.  438. 

I  \rretch  astonisht  was,  and  thought  the  deaihful  doom, 

Of  heaven,  of  earth,  of  hell,  of  time  and  place  was  come. 

Sydney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Spreade  abrode  the  swete  sauoure  of  Christ,  of  it  selfe  ic- 
deede  (as  I  say)  to  all  menne  pleasaunte  and  holsome,  but 
yet  to  som  th'roughe  theyr  owne  faulte  deadlye  poyscn  : 
holsom  to  suche,  as  throughe  fayth  in  the  gospell  obteyne 
saluacion,  vnholsome  and  deathlye  to  such  as  refuse  it. 

Udal.  2  Cor.  c.  2. 
For  plaie  ingendrs  tremblinge  strj'fe, 

and  stryfe  outraginge  ire  ; 
Outraging  ire,  fell  spyteful  lyfe, 
it,  deathlyke  battle  dyre. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Macenas 

The  proof  hath  been,  that  both  beer  and  wine,  (as  well 
within  water  as  above.)  have  not  been  palled  or  deaded  at 
all.— .BacoK.  Nalurall  History.  §.  385. 

A  sad  course  I  Hue  now  :  heauen's  sterne  decree 
Vrith  many  an  ill,  hath  numb'd  and  deaded  me. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iviii 

Now  this  deceives  men,  when  they  look  back  to  the  vani- 
ties, which  they  have  forsaken  ;  how  deadned  are  they  to 
those  sinful  ways,  which  before  they  much  delighted  in  ! 

Hopkins,  Ser.  Ads,  xxvi.  28. 

Ama.  Cruel,  thou  hast  struck  me  deader  with  thy  voice 
Than  if  the  angry  heavens  with  their  quick  flames 
Had  shot  me  through. 

Beaum.  8f  Flelch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Thei  pierce  the  turflie  ground,  and  under  it  meet  with  a 
black  and  deadish  water,  and  in  it  small  fishes  do  swim. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Lancashire. 
How  comes  it  then,  that  in  so  near  decay 

We  deadly  sleep  in  deep  security, 
■When  every  hour  is  ready  to  betray 
Our  lives  to  that  still  watching  enemy? 

P.Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 

As  for  my  relapses,  I  confess  them  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  I  know  their  danger,  and  (had  I  not  to  do  with  ail 
infinite  mercy)  their  deadlinesse. 

Hull.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  Decad.  2. 

They  said  that  by  the  deadness  of  trade  they  did  want 
employment,  in  such  a  measure,  as  did  make  their  lives  very 
uncomfortable.— C/arcredoji.  Citil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

At  last  this  odious  oiTspring  whom  thou  scest 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  paia 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform'd :  but  he  my  inbred  enemie 
Forth  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart 
Made  to  destroy  :  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  Death  ; 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

And  now  the  dealhlesse  Gods,  and  deaihful  earth 
He  sung  :  beginning  at  their  cithers  birth. 
To  full  extent  of  all  their  emperie. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

What  hinders,  while  we  are  living  and  among  the  living, 
but  that  we  may  study  to  adorn  our  looks,  so  as  may  be 
most  remote  from  a  deathfulness,  and  most  agreeable  by 
their  lovliness  to  those  with  whom  we  live? 

Bp.  Taylor.  Attijiciai  Handsomeness,  p.  70. 
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gel !  in  that  friend  I've  lost 


Oh,  my  dear 

All  my  soul's  peace;  lor  every  uii 

Strikes  my  sense  hard,  and  deads 

Otway.  Venice 


This  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  sounding  bell  may  be  further 
argued  by  this ;  that  if  the  linger,  or  some  other  soft  body. 
be  laid  upon  it,  the  sound  will  he  checked  or  deaded,  and 
much  mure  if  a  broad  siring,  though  of  a  soft  substance,  be 
tied  about  it.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  30. 

And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  Love 

With  wings  unfledg'd ;  his  eyes  were  banded  o'er; 

His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 

Hupply'd  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  deadly  store. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcile. 

When  he  seemed  to  show  his  weakness  in  seeking  fruit 
upon  that  fig-tree  that  had  none ;  he  manifested  his  power, 
by  cursing  it  to  deadness 


,  word.— 5ouWi,  vol.  vii.  Ser.l. 


Happv !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives, 
More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  lives  ! 
On  such  a  theatre  as  this  to  die, 
For  such  a  cause  and  such  a  witness  liv. 

Waller.  IiulruMona  lo  a  Paiiiler. 

To  Philoctetes  care 

He  leaves  his  deathful  instruments  of  war. 
To  him  commits  those  arrows,  which  again. 
Must  see  the  bulwarks  of  the  Trojan  reign. 

Gay.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  ix. 

He  rais'd  the  low,  and  fortify'd. 

The  weak  against  the  strongest  side  : 

111  has  he  read,  that  never  hit 

On  him  in  Muses'  deathless  vint.—Hadibra!,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Vary  both  your  style  and  your  elocution,  as  in  conversa- 
tion you  always  do,  suitably  to  your  matter.    For  monotony 
both  absolutely  prevents  emotion,  and 
tion. — Seeker.  Eight  Cliarges,  Char.  8. 

Gods  !  I  behold  a  prodigy.    My  .^pear 
Lies  at  my  foot,  and  he,  at  whom  I  cast 
The  weapon  with  such  deadly  force,  is  gone. 


deadens  atten- 


And  are  you 
lircumstances 
elyt 


Sir  W.  Jo 


The  Seven  Fountains. 


So  shines  our  prince.     A  sky  born  crowd 

Of  virtues  round  him  blaze  : 
Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 

Obscure  his  deathless  praise— /J.  From  the  Chinese. 

DEAF,  or    "\       A.  S.  Deuf-ian,  adeaf-ian,  sur- 

De'afen,  v.       desccre;  Dan.Doo/,-  Ger.  Taub ; 

Deaf,  adj.     >  Sw.  Dofw-a,    sensu  privare,   to 

De'afei.y.      I  deprive   of  sense     or    sensation. 

De'afness.  j  And  Wachter  and  Junius  agree 
that  that  is  deaf,  which  has  lost  any  of  its  natural 
strength.  Deaf  corn,  is  barren  com.  A  deaf  nut, 
Grose  says,  is  a  nut  whose  licrnel  is  decayed. 
And  deafehj, — lonely,  solitary,  far  from  neighbours. 
As  now  restricted,  to  deafen,  is — 

To  deprive  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  to  stun  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

—  "  That  ys  vor  nogt,"  the  other  seyde,  "  vor  the  folke's 

"  So  yharded,  that  hii  beth  blynde  S;  deue  ywy.s, 
"  That  hii  noUeth  nou  god  thyng  yhure  ne  yse." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  332. 
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;      'Wliat  shall  be  the  harmony  of  hell,  where  the  ears  shall 
«  be  deafned  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  the  damned. 
j  Bp.  Taylor.  Cont.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

The  hollow  abyss 

Heard  far-  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafning  shout  return'd  them  loud  acclaim. 
I  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

He  answered  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hear  a  man 
three  yards  ofl",  by  reason  of  deafness  that  had  held  him  four- 
teen years :  which  being  found  true,  the  witness  was  re- 
jected.—5/a/e  Trials.  Earl  of  Strafford,  an.  1G40. 

I  A  blind  or  deaf  man  has  infinitely  more  reason  to  deny 
the  being,  or  the  possibility  of  the  being,  of  light  or  sounds; 

,  than  any  atheist  can  have  to  deny  or  doubt  of,  the  existence 
of  GoCl.— Clarke.  On  the  Attrihutes,  Prop.  4. 

■While,  from  below,  old  Ocean  groans  profound. 
The  walls,  the  rocks,  the  shores  repel  the  sound. 
Ring  with  the  deafning  shock,  and  thunder  all  around. 
Rowe.  To  the  Earl  of  Godolphin. 

With  a  shout 

All  sprung  towards  the  ships :  up  flew  the  dust 
And  overhung  them;  deafning  were  the  cries, 
To  clear  the  grooves  and  slide  the  barks  to  sea. 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  ii. 
The  deafness  seems  the  unconquerable  part  of  the  malady : 
for  none  deaf  ani  dumb  from  their  birlh  liave  been  brought 
to  hear.—Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

[  DEAL,  n.  ^  Goth.  Dailjan;  A.S.Dcel- 
I       Deal,  t).  I  an,  dividere,  partiri,  distribu- 

I       De'aler.  (  ere,  to  divide,  to  distribute,  to 

i  Df.'aling,  n.  J  impart,  to  deale,  (.Somner.) 
Dut.  Deyl-en  ;   Ger.  Theil-en. 

To  deal  cards, — is  to  share  or  distribute  them 
among  the  company ;  to  deal  in  business,  is  to 
share  or  partake  or  participate  in  business  or  the 
'  concerns  of  business  ;  and  thus, — 

To  trade  or  traffic,  or  treat  with,  to  have  any 
transactions  with. 
I      A  deal, — a  part,  portion,  share. 

A  deal-board, — a  board  dealt  or  divided  from  a 
larger  mass  or  trunk. 

I)eal  supplies  the  dimin.  term. — die. 

Ther  aftur  euene  a  two  he  delede  hys  kyndoni, 
Andgef  hys  twei  dogfren  half,  &  halfhym  self  nom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  31. 
From  Doucre  in  lo  Cheslre  tillcth  Watlinge-strete, 
;      From  south  est  in  to  north  west,  and  that  ys  some  del 
!  grete.  Id.  p.  8. 


p.  186. 


def  now  a  daye 


J  said,  frend,  though  that  I  still  lie 
im  not  deefe,  now  peace  and  cry  no  i 
I  haue  herd  thy  words,  and  thy  lore 


Monardus  writeth  that  a  little  of  the  powder  of  that  home 
ut  into  the  ear  cureth  deafenesse. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  C50. 


This  eager  river  seems  outrageously  to  roar, 
And  counterfeiting  Nile,  to  den/ the  neighbouring  shore. 
Drayton.  Poly-Oibion,  s.  i; 

T  will  slay  here. 

It  is  enough,  my  hearing  shall  be  punish'd, 

With  what  shall  happen,  'gainst  the  which  there  is 

No  deafing,  but  to  hear. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  V.  8C. 


Now  had  the  stilnes.se  of  the  quiet  night 
Drown'd  all  the  world  in  silence  and  in  sleepc. 
When  suddenly  we  heard  a  dread  full  sound, 
■Which  d«/the  earth,  and  tremble  made  the  ground. 

fairefaK.  Godfrtu  of  Bovtogni,  b.  vUi  I.  16. 


Parfay.  quoth  Pacience.  propeliche  to  telle 
In  English  hit  is  ful  hardc.  ac  som  del  ich  shal  telle  the. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  208. 


And  whan  he  hadde  take  the  fyve  looues  and  twey  fisches : 
he  biheelde  into  hevene,  and  blesside  and  brak,  and  delide 
to  hise  discipilis  :  that  thei  schulden  sette  forth  bifore  the 
cumpanyes. —  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  i). 

And  of  her  good  to  him  deles 

And  yeueth  him  part  of  her  iowclea. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
That  selie  Dido  hath  now  such  desire 
With  Eneas  her  newe  gest  to  deale 
That  she  lost  her  hewe  and  eke  her  heale. 

Id.  Legend  of  Dido. 
His  garment  was  euery  deale 
Ipou'rtraied  and  iwrought  with  floures 
By  diuers  medeling  of  coloures.— /d.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

A  good  wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 

But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 

Id.  Prologue,  v.  448. 
And  eke  when  I  male  here  saine 
Tidvnges  of  niv  ladies  hele, 
AU'though  I  male  not  with  hir  dele: 
■I'd  am  I  wonder  glad  of  that.— Courr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Be  so  that  he  the  halue  dele 
Hem  graunt.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Henry  Bonn  said,  do  the  people  expect  I  should  say  any 
thing ;  1  was  acquainted  I  confess  with  their  practices,  but 
I  never  did  intend  to  be  a  dealer  in  them. 

State  Trials,  an.  15SG.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Therefore  shal  the  Lorde  rewarde  me  after  my  righteous 
dealynqe.  and  accordynge  vnto  the  cleannesse  of  my  handes 
in  his  eye  syghte.— JJiii/f,  1551.  Psalme  13. 
To  thee,  O  gi-eatest  goddesse,  onelv  great, 
!  An  humble  suppliant  loe  !  I  lowly  fly. 

Seeking  for  right,  which  I  of  thee  entreat; 
Who  right  to  all  dost  deale  indifferently. 

Sfen.^er.0fMutabililie,e.7.:H. 
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He  tliree  jewels,  as  thou  knowest  well, 

A  ring,  a  brooch,  and  a  cloth,  thee  bequeath, 
Whose  vertues  he  thee  told  every  deal, 
Or  that  he  past  hence  and  yald  up  the  breath. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eclogue  1. 
Opinion's  stamp  does  virtue  currant  make  ; 

But  sucli  small  money  (though  the  people's  gold 
With  which  they  trade)  great  dealers  skorne  to  take, 
And  we  are  greater  than  one  world  can  hold. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  S. 
To  be  ofUcious  getteth  friends, 

Plaine  dealing  hated  is, 

Yeat  better  plainly  to  reproue, 

Than  fainedly  to  kisse. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xi.  0.61. 
Having  with  great  importunity  (as  a  thing  upon  which  tha 
service  depended)  gotten  from  the  commissioners  of  Devon 
above  a  thousand  deal-boards  to  make  huts  for  the  soldiers, 
he  employed  them  all  in  the  building  a  great  riding  house 
at  Buckland  for  their  own  pleasure. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  075. 
Though  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  did  often  prevail  with  the 
king  to  alter  the  resolutions  taken  there,  he  was  forced  to 
let  a  great  deal  go  that  he  did  not  like. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1601. 

Arthur  More,  who  had  risien  up  from  being  a  footman 
without  any  education,  to  be  a  great  dealer  in  trade,  and 
was  the  person  of  that  board  fn  whom  the  lord-treasurer 
confided  most,  moved  that  they  might  first  read  it  every  one 
apart,  and  then  debate  it. — Id.  lb.  an.  1713. 

The  generality  of  these  have  been  very  malignant  and 

much  disaffected  to  a  parliamentary  or  thorough  reformation, 

and  from  wliom  they  cannot  but  expect  very  severe  dealings. 

Parliamentary  History,  an.  1047. 

Lord  of  his  own  paternal  field. 

He  liberal  dealt  his  store ; 
And  call'd  the  stranger  to  his  feast. 
The  beggar  to  his  door. — Logan.  A  Tale. 


anger  and  revenge,  nor  covetousness  and  ambition,  may 
carry  us  aside  from  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  equity  in 
our'deulings  one  with  another. — Sherlock,  Dis.  38. 

DEALBA'TION.  Lat.  Albus ;  Gr.  A\,pos, 
white  ;  which  Scheidius  supposes  to  have  the 
same  origin  with  A\i;f>iTOj',  farina  hordeacea,  barley- 
meal;  and  to  have  signified  originally  commolita, 
bruised  or  ground;  and  thence  applied  to  colour, 
quod  farina  commolita  album  colorem  prsebet,  be- 
cause meal  bruised  or  ground,  or  rather  corn 
ground  to  meal,  presents  a  u-ftitc  colour. 

I  have  been  here  time  enough  in  conscience  to  pass  all 
the  degrees  and  effects  of  fire,  as  distillation,  sublimation, 
mortification,  calcination,  solution,  descension,  dealbation, 
rubification,  and  fixation.— i/om«H,  b.  ii.  Let.  42. 

Phil.  To  see  her  negligence  !  she  hath  made  this  cheek 
By  much  too  pale,  and  hath  forgot  to  whiten 
The  natural  redness  of  my  nose  ;  she  knows  not 
What  'tis  wants  dealbation. 

Randolph.  The  Muse's  Looking-glass,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

D  E  A  M  B  U  L  A'T  1 0  N.  ^  Lat.  Z>e,  and  ambuU 
DE.VMhiLATORY,  o(//.  \ are ;  (see  Amble;) 
Dea'mbulatory,  n.       J  which     (Vossius)    is 

spoken  of  men — 

Going  about  this  way,  and  that ;  as  herdsmen 

do  when  following  their  rambling  cattle. 

Let  them  beware  lest  iustice,  equite,  and  iudgment  be 
neglected,  as  they  were  in  this  kyngis  ydle  deambulncion. 
Joyc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

Touchinge  suche  exercises,  as  may  be  vsed  within  the 
house,  or  in  the  shadowe  (as  is  the  olde  manor  of  speakynge) 
as  deambulations  or  moderate  w.ilkynges. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  15. 

The  dcambulatory  actors  used  to  have  their  quietus  est, 
and  to  forego  their  employments  for  want  of  continuance 
more  or  less.— Bp.  Morton.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  142. 

The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh  alures 
[allies]  of  marble  or  cloisters,  crowned  with  rich  and  lofty 
pinnacles,  and  fronted  with  tabernacular  or  open  work, 
vaulted  like  the  dormitory  of  a  monastery,  and  called  deam- 
bulatories,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  citizens  in  all  wea- 
thers.—  Warton.  History  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.ii.  p.  9S. 

DEAN.  ^  ?,p.  Dean;  Yt.  Doyen;  It  De- 
De'anery.  ^^cano;  Ger.  Eyn  dechant ;  Dut. 
De'aness.  IDeken;  Sax.  Decen  ;  La.t.  Deca- 
De'ansiiip.  J  71US ;     Gr.   AeKoras;    from    Scko, 

decern,  ten  :  because  a  deane  is — 

An  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  who  hath  power 

over  ten  canons  at  the  least,  (Minshew.) 

See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone,  and  De- 
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Sir  JUisander  -was  hie  dene  of  Glascow.— K.  Bruiine,  p.33r. 

On  the  2d  of  June  1:72,  about  eight  in  the  mornin?,  tlie 
duke  was  brougiit  to  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower-hill, 
attended  by  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St.  Pauls. 

Stale  Trials.  Duke  of  Kor/.ilk,  an.  1372. 

But  as  tlie  number  of  Christians  increased,  so  first  monas- 
teries, than  finallie  parish  churches  were  builded  in  euerie 
jurisdiction  :  from  whence  I  take  our  deanerie  churches  to 
haue  their  originall,  now  called  mother  churches,  and  their 
incumbents  archpriests. — ^oliiuhed.  Desc.  of  Eng.  b.  ii.  c  1. 

A  good  pension  was  settled  on  the  dean,  until  the  said 
pension  was  redeemed,  according  to  Denny's  phrase,  with 
the  dignity  of  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  conferred 
on  him.— Strype.  Life  of  Parker,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Then  we'll  buy  English   silks  for  our  wives   and  our 

daughters. 
In  spite  of  his  deanship  and  journeyman  Waters. 

Su-ift.  An  excellent  New  Song. 

The  chief  of  them  [the  clergy  constituting  the  chapter] 

■who  presided  over  the  rest  obtained  the  name  of  Decanus  or 

Dean,  being  probably  at  tirst  appointed  to  superintend  ten 

canons  or  prebendaries.— .BiacAs^one.  Com.  b.  i.  c.  11. 

I  call  not  to  that  heart  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  throbs 
and  yearnings  of  curiosity,  so  excited,  to  justify  the  abbess 
of  Quedlingberg,  the  prioress,  the  deaness,  and  sub-chaun- 
tress  fur  sending  at  noon-day  for  the  trumpeter's  wife. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy.  Tate  of  Slaukenburgius. 

DEAR,  I',  "j  The  old  English  verb  to  Dere, 
Dear,  7i.  I  A.  S.  Der-ian,  is,  nocere,  lasderc. 
Dear,  adj.  I  to  hurt,  to  do  mischief.  Dmith 
De'arling.  >  is  the  third  pcrs.  sing.,  and  means 
De'arly.  I  some  or  any  season  or  weather, 
De'arness.  I  or  other  cause,  which  deretli  or 
De'arth.  )  maketh  dear,  hurteth  or  doeth 
mischief.      See  Tooke,  ii.  409. 

Dearth  is  applied,  consequentially,  to  the  scar- 
city or  want,  or  barrenness,  that  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  hurt  or  mischief  done.  And  thus, 
dear  is — 

Precious,  costly,  highly  or  greatly  prized  or 
valued,  rated  or  esteemed  ;  coveted  or  desired. 

Tho  ys  moder  yslaw  was,  me  blamede  hym  therfore. 
And  seyde,  that  heo  bogte  hym  dere,  er  he  were  ybore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  68. 
In  this  tyme  was  great  deorihe 
xii.  d.  an  half  peny  loof  was  worthe.— /d.  p.  5S9. 

And  said,  now  may  ge  lightly  here 
Thise  stones  to  schip,  withouten  dere. 

R.  Brunne,  (from  Wace.)  Preface,  p.  195. 
And  said  tho  stones  thei  salle  haf  here, 
Thei  ralle  bie  tham  first  fulle  dere.— Id.  lb.  p.  193. 

Thus  ich  awakede  and  wrot  what  ich  hadde  dremed 

And  dyghte  me  derly  and  dude  me  to  churche 

To  huyre  hoUich  the  masse. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3CB. 

Of  deth  ne  of  derlhe.  drad  was  he  nevere.— /rf.  p.  280. 

And  ther  was  maad  a  cloude  overschadowinge  hem,  and 
a  voice  cam  of  the  cloude,  and  seyde,  This  is  my  derworth 
son  :  here  ye  \\\m.—Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

And  ye  shut  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere, 
That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere 
Ne  makeu  werre  upon  me  night  ne  day. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1824. 
And  fell  in  speche  of  Telephus  the  king, 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere, 
For  he  coude  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dire. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,554. 
And  thre  yere  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde, 
And  bare  him  so  in  pees  and  eke  in  warre, 
There  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre.  [dearer.] 

Id.  The  Knightes  Talc. 
For  that  is  dere-iought  honour.— W.  House  of  Fame,  b  iii. 


And,  as  Seint  Gregory  savth,  that  precious  clothing  is 
culpable  for  the  dcrlbe  of  it,  and  for  his  softnesse,  and  for 
his  strangenesse  and  disguising,  and  for  the  superfluitee,  or 
'■""■-■■-—"-- '  '-.—Id.  T..e  Persones  Tale. 
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So  thik  it  was  with  leves  grene, 

Might  no  vayn  cum  thar-bytwene. 

And  that  grenes  lastes  ay, 

For  no  winter  dere  yt  may. 

mison.  Romances.   Ytfaine  Sf  Gawin,  v.  358. 

When  thou  in  hand  has  the  stane, 

Der  sal  thai  do  the  nane, 

For  the  stane  es  of  swilk  myght ; 

Of  the  sal  men  have  no  syght.— 7<f.  lb.  v.  744. 

Then  cease  we  to  bee  sonnes  of  God,  were  we  neuer  so 
deare  derei'/nyes  to  him  before,  and  shall  neuer  be  hys 
sonnes  agayne,  till  we  mend  ^aine,  and  leaue  the  fleshe 
agavne,  a!id  fall  agayne,  to  the  spvrjte. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  700. 

It  grieued  Xature  muche  to  see  tho  dede, 

Me  seems  I  see  hir  how  she  wept,  to  see  hir  dearlingMltie. 
Gascoigne'.  Flowers.  In  praise  of  Lady  Sondes. 

I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  it  may  be  allowed 
for  a  good  merchantable  commodity  considering  there  the 
small  charge  for  the  labour  S;  feeding  of  men,  the  infinite 
store  of  wood,  the  want  of  wood  &  deerenesse  thereof  in 
England,  and  the  necessity  of  ballasting  of  ships. 

ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  269. 

And  when  the  vli.  yeres  of  plenteousness  that  was  in  the 
lande  of  Egypte,  were  ended,  then  came  the  seuen  yeres  of 
derth  accordynge  as  Joseph  had  savd. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.n. 
Golden  quoifes,  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  giue  their  decrs. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
That  I  did  loue  thee  Cafsar,  O  'tis  true  • 
If  then  thy  spirit  looke  vpon  vs  now. 
Shall  it  not  greeue  thee  deerer  then  thy  death 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  bis  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes  ? 

/(/.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

O  blessed  sheepe,  O  shepheard  great, 

that  bought  his  ilocke  so  deare : 
And  them  did  sane  with  bloudie  sweat, 

from  wolues  that  would  them  teare. 

Spenser.   Shepheard's  Calendar.  July, 

It  is  seldome  seen  that  God  allowes  even  to  the  greatest 
dearlings  of  tlie  world  a  perfect  contentment :  something 
they  must  haue  to  complaine  of,  that  shall  giue  an  unsavory 
verdure  to  their  sweetest  morsels ;  and  make  their  very 
felicity  miserable.— By;.//a//.CoH/.jEs(/rersui;;j<o,-)/jasui;ras. 


1.!/  Gent.  His  sute  is  only,  sir,  to 

Duke.  He  shall  not  be  excus'd,  I 

av  we  intrcat  him  ;  gne,  he  must  I 

Beaum.  S;  Fleich.  Passionate 


ve  him  i 


For  yet  Dcn  there  things  dwelled  to  thee  ward,  that  no 
iian  doubteth  that  they  ne  ben  more  dereuorth  to  thee,  than 
hyne  owne  life.— «.  Boecius,  h.  ii. 

"or  when  I  wote  hir  good  estate. 
As  for  that  tyme  I  dare  well  swere, 
None  other  sorowe  mai  me  dere.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 
XTpnn  a  day  as  he  was  mery, 

As  though  ther  might  him  no  thinge  derie.—Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 
Lowe  nowe  my  sonne  what  it  is, 
A  man  to  caste  his  eie  amis  : 
Whiche  Acteon  hath  dere  abought.—Id    lb  b  i 
yOL.  I. 


Surely  it  is  no  proper  address  to  God,  for  perseverance  in 
the  slate  of  grace,  to  expect  this  toleration  of  a  friendship 
and  dearness  with  our  vitious  nature. 

Mountayue.  Devoule  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 

I  have  heard  it  credibly  reported,  he  was  told  by  a  wizard, 
that  coidd  he  but  come  to  see  the  king's  face  again,  he 
should  be  reinvested  in  his  former  dearness. 

State  Trials.  Murderers  of  Sir  T.  Oeerbury,  an.  1615. 

The  cormorant  that  lives  in  expectation 

Of  a  long  wish'd-for  dearth,  and  smiling  grinds 
The  faces  of  the  poor,  you  may  make  spoil  of. 
Even  theft  to  such  is  justice. 

Massinger.   The  Guardian,  Actii.  sc.  4. 

The  courtesie  for  which  the  Romans  were  to  thank  him, 
was,  that  out  of  Egypt  they  had  lately  been  supplied  wiih 
corn,  in  a  time  of  extreme  dearth ;  when  the  miseries  of  war 
had  made  all  their  own  provinces  unable  to  relieve  them. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  4.  s.  8, 

'Tis  hard  to  judge  if  Clymene  were  mov'd 
More  by  his  prayer,  whom  she  so  dearly  loved, 
Or  more  with  fury  flr'd  to  find  her  name 
Traduced,  and  m.ade  the  sport  of  common  fame. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 

But  the  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual 
dearnesses  there  had  appeared,  was  but  short. 

Strypc.  Memorials,  an.  1521. 

For  I  find  the  dearth  at  this  time  was  very  great.  Wheat 
was  at  four  marks  the  quarter:  malt,  at  two  pound  four 
shillings :  pease,  at  two  pound  five  shillings. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1557. 

Without  being  liable  to  any  charge  of  want  of  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  he  might  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
the  command  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  Green- 
wich Hospital,  there  to  enjoy  the  fame  he  had  dearly  earned 
in  two  circtuunavigations  of  the  world. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  Introd. 


supposed  dearness  ot 
mipel  our  manufac- 
particularly  France, 


To  this  cause  he  attributes  a 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
turers  to  emigrate  to  cheapi 
and  with  them  the  manufai 

Burke.  On  a  lale  Stale  of  the  Xa 

DEARN.     See  Derne. 
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DEA'URATE.  Lat.  Deauratus ;  Sp.  Dorado ; 
It.  Dorato.  '•  Fr.  Dore,  gilt  over  ;  also,  of  gold  ; 
also,  fair,  beautiful,  brightly  shining,"  (Cotgrave.) 

And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rows  rede 

Of  Phebus  light  were  deaurat  alite 

A  penne  I  iod^e.— Chaucer.  The  Blade  Knight. 

DEBACCHA'TIONS.  Lat.  Dehacchari,  to 
revel  like  a  bacchanal.  "  Fr.  Debaccher,  to  rave, 
rage,  rail,  take  on  like  a  drunken  man,"  (Cot- 
grave.)     See  Debauch. 

Wliat  confidence  can  such  have  of  the  suffrage  of  the 
saints,  who  defile  their  holiday  with  most  foolish  vanities, 
most  impure  pollutions,  most  wicked  debacchaiions,  and 
sacrilegious  execrations. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  12. 

DEB  A'R,  V.      \      Liit.De,  and  bar.  (  SeeBAR. ; 

Deba'rring,  n.  j  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Bairg-an, 
heorg-an,  birg-an,  bijrg-an,  to  bar,  to  defend,  to 
guard. 

To  guard  against,  to  prevent ;  to  hinder. 

But  man  alone,  alas  the  hard  stound, 

Ful  cruelly,  by  kinds  ordinaunce 
Constrained  is  and  by  statute  bound 
And  debarred  from  all  such  pleasaunce. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  of  Curlesie. 
Your  honour  writeth  of  the  debarring  of  your  merchants 
at  the  seaport  from  their  accustomed  libertie  of  interchange- 
able trafficke  and  bartar. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  505. 

Nature  itself  taught  men  to  jojnie  alwayes  weU-favoured- 
nesse  with  profitablcnesse.  As  in  man,  that  joynte  or  piece 
which  is  by  any  chaunce  deprived  of  his  comlinesse,  the 


1  also  debarred  of  1 


His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay, 
Of  great  vnkindness,  and  of  vsage  hard. 

Of  Cynthia  the  lady  of  the  sea. 
Which  from  her  presence,  faultlesse  h: 
Spenser.  Colin  Cluut's  ci 


f  Shooting. 


te  of  Foelrye. 

See  Abase  and  Base. 

To  put  or  bring  low,  to  do- 


delar'd. 

'.  home  againe. 

'fl'hether  God  (who  can  turn  the  afflictions  of  his  friends 
into  advantages,)  oppose  the  felicities  of  his  enemies,  and 
debar  their  injustice  to  his  adherents,  since  this  last  seems 
the  lesser  prerogative  ? 

Mountague.  Devouie  Essoyes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  2. 

Hereby  the  Apostle  not  only  debarred  women  from  pro- 
phesying, but  from  any  public  function  in  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.— 5/rjj)e.  Life  of  Aylmer,  c.  13. 

■When  we  see  men  acting  thus  against  the  precepts  of 

detenuine,  that  by  some  means  or  other  they  were  debarred 
from  choice.— /o/iHson.  On  the  Slate  of  Affairs  in  1756. 

DEBA'RE.  Found  only  in  Drant,  and  mean, 
ing  simply  bare,  (qv.) 

As  wooddes  are  made  dehayre  of  leaues 

bv  turning  of  the  yeare. 
The  oldest  fall :  so  antique  age 

of  words  away  do  weare. 

Drant.  Horace.  Tli 

DEBA'SE.t 

Deb.a'semeni 

Deb.\'seb.        )  ject  or  cast  down,  to  lower,  to 
degrade. 
But  hell,  and  darknesse,  and  the  grislie  grave, 
Is  ignorance,  the  enemy  of  grace. 
That  raindes  of  men  borne  heavenlie  doth  debace. 

Spenser.  Tears  of  the  Muses, 
King  Edward  the  Third  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign 
proclaimed,  that  no  man  should  sell  wool'-fels  or  leather, 
under  such  a  price,  so  that  these  staple  commodities  might 
not  be  debased,  and  this  at  no  place  but  at  Northampton  and 
Anmck.—Slale  Trials.  Great  Case  of  Impositions,  an.  1606. 

Sam.   So  let  her  go,  God  sent  her  to  debase  me, 
And  aggravate  my  folly,  who  committed 
To  such  a  viper  his  most  sacred  trust 
Of  secresie,  my  safety  and  my  life. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

Record,  thou  spirit  of  truth. 

With  what  debasement  I  have  thrown  mvst-lf 

To  under-offices.  only  to  learn 

The  truth,  the  party,  time,  means,  the  place. 

By  whom,  and  when,  and  where  thou  wert  disgraced. 

Marston.  The  Malcontent,  .Acti.  sc.  7. 

What  more  debases  m.an  than  to  consecrate  the  flower  of 
his  esteem  and  affections  to  unworthy  objects,  and  many 
times  to  things,  wherein  were  no  signs  of  life,  much  less 
any  ray  of  divinity. — Bates.  On  the  Existence  of  God,  c.  I. 

Is  it  for  moral  imperfections  or  blemishes;  for  vicious 
habits  or  actual  misdemeanours  ?  these  indeed  are  the  only 
debasements  and  disparagements  of  a  man ;  3'et  do  they  not 
expunge  the  characters  of  divinity  impressed  on  his  nature. 
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Even  reason  itself,  (which,  if  we  have  any  original  facul- 
es,  is  surely  one  of  them,)  is  subject  to  tlie  same  law  of 
abit,  as  the  means  of  improvement  or  of  debasement. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


DEBA'TE,  V.   ^       Fr.  Debattre;   Sp.  Debaiir. 
Deea'te,  n.  (See  Bate;   and  also  fatten, 

Deba'teaele.     I  in    Wachter,    and  Batre,    in 
Deba'tefull.     >  Menage. )     Generally — 
Deba'tement.     I       To   fight,    quarrel,    strive, 
Deba'ter.  I  struggle,    contend  ;— to    dis- 

Deba'ting,  n.  J  pute,  argue,  discuss,  exa- 
mine. 

And  on  the  day  of  the  Trinitie  nexte  suyng  was  a  gret 
debaat  (in  the  cite  of  Yorke  saith  Caxton)  by  Henaudys  & 
Englysshmen,  &  in  that  murther  ther  were  sleye  in  the 
crldom  of  Nychol  iiii.  skore. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  (iao. 


Piiuy  backhiteris,  detractouris,  hateful  to  God,  debatouri 
proude  and  highe  ouer  measure.— K'ic;;/.  Romaijnes,  c.  1. 

And  over  that  his  cote-armoure 
As  wliite  as  is  the  lily  floure, 
In  v.hich  he  would  debate. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopns,  v.  26 


But  sodeynly  the  wynde  and  rayne 
Began  vpon  the  sea  debate.— Gower.  Con.  .4. 
and  whan  she  herde 


Mlien  Lucifer  was  hest  in  heuen, 

And  ought  raoste  haue  stonde  in  euen, 

Towardes  God  he  toke  debate.— Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

And  it  fell  that  ilke  tyme  so. 

That  Rome  had  warres  stronge 

Ageyne  Carthage,  and  stood  longe 

The  two  cities  vpon  debate. — Id.  lb. 

Nowe  commeth  Tindall  and  seeth  that  they  shalbe  put 
to  flyght  and  fayne  to  runne  awaie,  and  therefore  wilily 
prouideth  a  startyng  hole,  steppynge  from  playne  and  euident 
Scripture,  theyr  olde  speciall  playne  euidente  woordes  vnto 
darke  debatable  termes  of  general  pithe  and  substance. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  461. 

But  yet  if  ye  be  so  debalefull,  and  centencious,  so  desirous 

of  transitorye  thynges,  whose  contempte  ye  take  vpon  you. 

Vdal.  1  Corinthians,  c.  8. 

Sir  Charles  Daver  charged  him,  [Henry  Cuffel  when  there 
•was  a  debating  of  the  several  enterprizes,  which  they  should 
undertake,  that  he  did  ever  bind  firmly  and  resolntely  for 
attempting  the  court.— 5/a/e  Trials.  Sir  C.  Blunt,  an.  1600. 

Wliereby  the  vulgar  may  become  so  wise. 
That  (with  a  self-presumption  overgrown) 
They  may  the  deepest  mysteries  debate. 
Control  their  betters,  censure  acts  of  state. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

For  brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling  out  in  the 

ear  of  a  common  enemy,  thereby  making  him  the  judge,  or 

at  least  the  well-pleas'd  auditor  of  their  disagreement,  is 

neither  wise  nor  comely.— Af  i^ton.  Aiis.  to  Eikon  Basitike. 

So  gan  he  to  discourse  the  whole  debate, 

Which  that  strange  knight  for  him  sustained  had, 

And  those  two  Sarazins  confounded  late, 
■\Vliose  carcases  on  ground  were  horribly  prostrate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 
And  shortlie  after.  Sir  James  Liermouth  was  appointed  to 
go  as  ambassador  to  England,  to  make  complaint  vpon  cer- 
taine  inuasions  made  by  the  borderers  of  England   into 
Scotland,  and  also  for  the  vsing  of  the  debatable  ground 
betwixt  the  tworealmes.— //o/insAed.  Scotland,  an.  1541. 
3ebatefull  strife,  and  cruel  enmitie 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fouly  shend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Vpon  the  receipt  of  this  most  honourable  inuilation  and 
offer,  there  was  much  debatement  in  the  chappell,  where 
they  sate  vpon  the  carle's  behalfe,  whether  he  should  accept 
thereof  or  no.— Speed.  Hen.  III.  b.  ix.  c.  9.  s.S9. 
Out  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  ! 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skil-contending  schools  ; 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters. 

Shalicspeare.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
They  scoffe  at  all  mature  delayes,  and  meditated  debate- 
ings  of  matters  by  consultation,  and  deliberation ;  as  a  thing 
too  much  tasting  of  an  oratory  veine  ;  and  full  of  tedious- 
ness ;  and  nothing  conduceing  to  the  summe  and  issues  of 
tusinesse.— Baco«.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  vlii.  c.  2. 

In  midst  of  all  the  dome.  Misfortune  sate, 
And  gloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate. 

Dri/den,  Palamon  §■  Arcite. 
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!  'Whereas  the  petitioners  were  called  up  by  several  and 
respective  writs,  under  great  penalties  to  attend  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  have  a  clear  and  indubitable  right  to  vote  in 
bills  and  other  matters  whatsoever  debatable  in  parliament 
by  the  ancient  customs,  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm. 

I  Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

I  As  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and  not  at 
all  debatiny  it  in  an  adverse  line,  I  hope  1  may  be  excused 
in  another  observation. — Burke.  Of  the  present  Discontents. 

'  At  London  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the  Court  of 
i  Requests,  whil'e  the  most  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in 
the  two  houses :  and  many  do  not  think  themselves  sulh- 
ciently  compensated  for  the  losing  of  their  dinners,  by  all 
the  eloquence  of  our  most  celebrated  speakers. 
1  Hume.  Ess.  On  Eloquence. 


DEBA'UCH,  u.   ^       Variously  written  in  our 
Deba'ich,  n.  elder  writers  ;  Debois,  dc- 

DEBA'ucHEDLy.  bosli,   debauch.      Cotgrave, 

Deba'uchedness.      in  v.  Debaucher,  refers  to 
Debal'che'e.  I  baucher,  which  he  explains  ; 

Deba'ucher.  f  to  rank,  order,  array,  lay 

Deba'l'cherv.  evenly.       Minshew  thinks 

DEnA'uciiiNG,  Tt.  the  Eng.Debosh,  and  Skin- 
Deba'uchment.  ner,  the  Fr.  Desbaucher, 
Deba'uchtness.  )  also  to  be  compounded  of  (fe 
or  des,  and  baucher ;  and  to  signify, — to  put  out 
of  rank  or  order ;  to  turn  from  the  right  way. 
Bauche,  Skinner  thinks,  is  the  hit.  Abacus  ;  Se- 
ries lapidum  vel  laterum  juxta  positorum  mensi- 
formis.  The  Lat.  Debacchari, — to  revel  like  a 
bacchanal;  Fr.  Debaccher,  seems  to  present  a  more 
simple  etymolog}'.      See  Debacchation. 

"  Fr.  Desbaucher,- — to  debosh,  mar,  corrupt, 
spoyle,  viciate,  seduce,  mislead,  make  lewd,  bring 
to  disorder,  draw  from  goodness,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Witty.  Oh  fie  cozen, 

These  are  ill  courses,  you  are  a  scholar  too  ? 

Cred.  I  was  drawn  into  't  most  unfortunately, 
By  filthy  deboist  company. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


But  haughty  she  did  this  just  match  despise. 
Her  pride  debauch'd  her  judgment  and  her  eyes. 

Cowley.  Davideis,  b.  iii. 

But  stage-playes,  if  we  take  them  in  their  very  best  con- 
ception, had  their  rise,  their  pedigree,  and  being  from 
idolatrous  infidels,  and  the  deboisest  Pagans,  who  were  the 
Deuil's  factors  in  this  seruice. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Consider,  dear  brethren,  whether  it  be  iust,  that  out  of 
that  mouth  of  Christians  where  the  body  of  Christ  doth 
enter  in,  a  deboist  song  should  be  brought  forth,  as  the  very 


poys 


1  of  the  Devill.— /rf.  /*. 


They  are  generally  men,  who  by  speaking  against  the 
French,  inveighnig  against  the  debauches  of  court,  talking  of 
the  ill  management  of  the  revenue,  and  such  popular 
flourishes,  have  cheated  the  countrys  into  electmg  them. 

Marvell.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  539. 

To  live  severely  with  the  melancholy,  merrily  with  the 
pleasant,  gravely  with  the  aged,  wantonly  with  the  young, 
desperately  with  the  bold,  and  debauehedly  with  the  luxuri- 
ous.— Cowley,  Ess.  1.  Of  Liberty. 

Although  it  be  true,  (of  great  men  especially,)  that  they 
are  the  last  that  know  the  euills  of  their  owne  house,  yet 
either  it  could  not  be  when  all  Israel  rung  of  the  lewdnesse 
of  Elie's  sonnes,  that  hte  onely  should  not  know  it,  or  if 
hee  knew  it  not,  his  ignorance  cannot  be  excused:  for  a 
reasonable  restraint  might  haue  preuented  this  extremity  of 
debauchednesse.  Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Eli  and  his  Sonnes. 

What  hope  ran  the  city  have  of  those  youth,  the  debaueht- 
ness  of  whose  lives  hath  not  been  prevented  by  good  educa- 
tion.—Sco//.  Ess.  On  Drapery,  p.  157. 

In  a  word,  those  who  make  a  kind  of  conscience  of  drink- 
ing, amorous  dancing,  healthing,  dicing,  idlenesse,  stage 
playes,  and  of  every  sinne  at  other  times,  deenie  it  a  part  of 
their  piety  to  make  no  bones  of  these,  of  any  deboislnesse  or 
prophanenesse  now. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  viii.  sc.  3. 

To  live  civilly  and  piously  in  the  middest  of  wicked  men, 
and  not  to  joyne  with  them  in  the  same  excesse  of  sinne 
and  riot  of  dissolutenesse  and  deboislnesse  that  they  run 
into— with  sundry  other  particulars  which  I  prsetermit:  are 
now  infallible  arguments  andsymptomes  of  a  rank  Puritan. 
Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  Act  viu.  sc.  7. 

Upon  a  sudden  after  the  doctor  died,  which  now  imme- 
diately happened,  to  the  amazement  of  all  that  formerly 
knew  them,  [they]  turned  open  debauchees. 

Hammond.  Life,  p.  23. 
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Then  thou  sirang  debaucher,  and  seducer  ef  youth,  witness 
this  easie  and  honest  young  man, 

B.Jonson.  BarlholomeiD  Fayre,  Actv.  re.  6. 

The  face  of  the  court  was  much  chang'd  in  the  change  of 
the  king;  for  King  Charles  was  temperate,  chaste,  and 
serious ;  so  that  the  fooles  and  bawds,  mimicks  and  cata- 
mites of  the  former  court  grew  out  of  fashion ;  and  the 
nobility  and  courtiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon  their 
deboshcries,  had  yet  that  revereuce  to  the  king,  to  retire  into 
corners  to  practice  them. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson. 

Whereas  a  king  must  be  ador'd  like  a  demigod,  with  a 
dissolute  and  hauty  court  about  him,  of  vast  expence  and 
luxury,  masks  and  revels,  to  the  debauching  of  our  prime 
gentry,  both  male  and  female;  not  in  their  pastimes  only, 
but  in  earnest,  by  the  loose  employments  of  court-service, 
which  will  be  then  thought  honourable. 

Milton.  Free  Commonwealth. 

He  that  repents  instantly,  breaks  his  habit  when  it  is  in 
ovo,  in  the  shell,  and  prevents  God's  anger,  and  his  own 
debauckment  and  disimprovement 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  6.  s.  2. 

But  thou  in  time  th'  increasing  ill  control, 

Nor  first  debauch  the  body  by  the  soul; 

Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  mind 

And  keep  the  sanctions  Nature  has  design'd. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  X. 

The  truth  of  characters,  the  beauty  of  order,  and  the 
simple  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  a  manner  wholly  un- 
known to  'em ;  or  thro'  petulancy,  or  debauch  of  humour, 
were,  it  seems,  neglected  and  set  aside. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.  S.2. 

Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  greatest  debauchees  amongst 
us,  to  change  their  lives,  we  should  find  it  no  very  hard 
matter  to  change  their  judgments. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

These  philosophers,  above  all  other  men,  have  rendered 
the  human  mind,  the  flatterer,  the  deceiver,  and  the  de- 
baucher of  itself,  blanda  adulatrix,  et  quasi  lena  sui. 

Bolinybroke.  On  Human  Knowledge. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  too  much  cause  to  fear,  that  they 
are  not  at  all  sincerely  and  really  desirous  to  be  satisfied  in 
the  true  state  of  things,  but  only  seek,  under  the  pretence 
and  coverof  infidelity,  to  excuse  their  vices  and  deia?/c/ienVs; 
which  they  are  so  strongly  inslaved  to,  that  they  cannot  pre- 
':ail  with  themselves  upon  any  account  to  forsake  them. 

Clarke.  On  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Introd. 

Not  so  Silcnus  from  his  night's  debauch, 

Fatigu'd  and  sick,  he  looks  upon  his  watch 

With  rheumy  eyes  and  forehead  aching  sore. 

inikie.  A  Dialogue. 

But  after  a  few  years,  a  sad  reverse  usually  appeared. 
The  boy  became  a  spendthrift  and  k  debauchee;  alienated 
his  father's  aB'ections  by  incurring  debt,  and  ruined  his  con- 
stitution by  every  species  of  excess. 

Y.  Knox.  Liberal  Education,  s.  36. 

DEBE'L,r. 

Debe'llate,  i\ 

Debe'llating,  w. 

Debeli-a'tiox. 
(Cotgrave.) 

The  dehellacion  of  Salem  and  Bizance  made  by  Syr 
Thomas  More,  a.d.  1533,  after  he  had  gyuen  ouer  the 
office  of  Lovde  Chauncellour  of  Englande. 

Air  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  929. 

No  better  Spanish  Cacus  sped. 

For  all  his  wondrnus  strength. 
Whom  Hercules  from  out  his  realme 
Debelled  at  the  length. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

Him  long  of  old 

Thou  didst  debet,  and  down  from  heav'n  cast 
With  all  his  &\my.— Milton.  Par.  Reg.  b.  iv. 
They  desire  (King  Edward  growne  aged)  not  to  seeme  by 
sitting  still  upon  so  many  themes  of  disgrace,  &  losse.  to 
haue  been  ouer-warrcd,  and  though  in  two  or  three  battels 
inferiour  yet  not  to  haue  beene  clearely  debellated. 

Speed.  Edw.  III.  b.  ix.  c.  12.  s.  138. 
[The  example  of  Hercules]  doth  notably  set  forth  the 
consent  of  all  nations  and  ages,  in  the  approbation  of  the 
extirpating  and  dcbellaiing  of  giants,  monsters,  and  foreign 
tyrants,  noi  only  as  lawful,  but  as  meritorious,  even  of 
divine  honour:  and  this  although  the  deliverer  came  from 
one  end  of  the  world  unto  the  other. — Bacon.  Holy  War. 

DEBE'LLISH,  v.  Only  found  in  G.  Fletcher ; 
opposed  to  einbellish,  (qv. ) 

Are  these  the  eyes  that  made  all  others  blind  t 
Ah  !  why  are  they  themselves  now  blemished  I 

Is  this  the  face,  in  which  all  beauty  shind? 
What  blast  hath  thus  his  flowers  debcllished. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

DEBE'NTURE,  n.  Lat.  Debenlur,  from  de- 
here,  to  be  due  ;  and  so  written  by  Bacon,  in  the 
old  edition  of  his  speech  to  king  James,  touching 
purveyors. 


Lat.  Debettare,  to  make 
war  against.  SeeBELLicocs. 
■  "  Fr.  Debeller,— to  sub- 
due, vanquish,  overcome," 


DEB 


Andstealehis  debi'nters  too. — Edwards.  Damon  ^  Pithias. 

Nay.  farther,  they  are  grown  to  that  extremity,  as  is 
afTirmed.   though  it  be  scarce  crerlible,  save  that  in  such 
persons  all  things  are  credible,  that  they  will  take  double 
poundage,  once  when  the  dehentitrp.  [debeniur,  old  ed.]  is 
made,  and  again  the  second  time  when  the  money  is  paid. 
Bacon.  Speech  touching  Purveyors. 
"  Then  vengeance  seize  this  head  of  mine. 
If  I  have  heard  or  can  divine- 
Yet,  prithee,  where  are  Caesar's  bands 
Allotted  their  debenture-land.^ !" 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  ?. 

DE'BILE,  arf/      ^       Fr.  Dehile ,  La.t  Debilis, 
Debi'litate,  v.        j  quasi  dehahilis. 
Deeilita'tion.        >     Weak,  feeble,  faint,  in- 
Debi'litating,  n.    I  firm. 

Debi'lity.  )      To  debilitnfe,— to  weaken, 

to  enfeeble,  to  lessen  or  diminish  the  strength, 
firmness  or  debility. 

Imoderate  watch  drieth  to  moch  the  body,  and  doth  del>i- 
litale  the  powers  animall.— S(r  T.  Ehjot.  Caslel  of  Hellli ,  b.  ii. 
For  so  it  was,  that  for  his  feblenesse  or  debi/lgte  of  age, 
he.  by  councell  of  physycyons,  was  sowyd  in  a  shete  wasshyd 
with  agua  vile,  to  the  ende  to  cause  his  olde  body  to  catche 
naturall  \\e\.e.—Fabyan,  an.  13S9. 
For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  no.se  that  bled,  or  foyl'd  some  debile  wretch, 
■Which  without  note  here's  many  else  haue  done. 
You  shoot  me  forth  in  acclamations  hyperholicall. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc.  P. 
Mine  expectation,  presently,  without  forsaking  me,  forged 
and  sought  out  for  another  hope,  that  miglit  sustain  me, 
although  it  were  debile  and  weak. 

Shelton.  Don  Qui.xote,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 
Seeing  then  hee  hath  violated  all  articles  of  the  peace,  it 
was  lawfull  for  race,  according  to  my  agreement,  to  recover 
what  was  mine  owne,  and  to  di-biliiitte  his  power  by  all 
means.— Prj/nne.  Treach.  S,-  Disloy.  of  Papists,  pt.  iii.  p.  2S. 
Which  he  also  acknowledges  in  these  words  :  That  if  the 
crown  upon  his  head  be  so  heavy  as  to  oppress  the  whole 
body,  the  weakness  of  inferior  members  cannot  return  any 
thing  of  strength,  honour,  or  safety  to  the  head  ;  but  that  a 
necessary  debilitation  must  follow. 

Milton.  An  Ansn'cr  to  Eikon  Basiliki. 

Nor  imagine  I, 

A  worse  thing  to  enforce  debilifie. 
Then  is  the  sea  :  tliough  nature  neere  so  strong 
Knits  one  together.— CAa^man.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 
It  seems  more  probable,  that  without  any  such  strengthen- 
ing of  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  the  taking  quite  away 
or  the  dehilitntinfi  of  the  resistance  from  within,  maysuthc'e 
to  produce  the  effects  under  consideration. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol. :.  p.  18. 

But  after  full  three  hours  ineffectual  labour,  the  jeers 

broke,  and  the  men  being  quite  jaded,  we  were  obliged,  by 

mere  debility,  to  desist,  and  quietly  to  expect  our  fate,  which 

we  then  conceived  to  be  unavoidable. 

Anson.  Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  •!. 
Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find, 
Whilst  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind. 

Jenyns.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i. 
By  the  constitution  of  nature,  which  may  properly  he  con- 
sidered as  indicating  the  will  of  God,  all  excess  in  sensual 
indulgences  tends  to  the  depravation  of  the  mind,  and  to 
the  debilitation  of  the  body,  and  may,  on  that  account,  be 
esteemed  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G2. 

DE'BITE.n.  i.e.Deputi/,(qv.)  AndseeDEBx. 


When  the  debyte  had  redde  the  letter,  he  asked  of  what 
countre  he  was.— /d.  Acts,  c.  23. 

And  yet  he  wyll  be  taken  and  estemed  for  the  vicar  and 
debyte  ot  Chnst.—Udal.  Reuelacion,  c.  17. 

DEBONA'IR.   A      5o«ere  was  formerly  in  use. 

Debona'irity.     I  Sec  it.     Skinner  says,  "  De 

Debona'irlv.       fho7iaire,  i.  e.  of  good  temper 

Debona'irness.  )  or   disposition  ;     but   Junius 

seems  to  accede  to  Menage,  who  conceives  it  to 

be  formed  from   Low  Lat.  Dehonarius,  used  for 

bonus.     The^  It.  Bonario,  bonarieta,  correspond  to 

the    Fr.   Debonnairc,  debonnairete.       In    Boecius 

(b.  iii.  met.  9,)    Chaucer  translates,   Tu  requies 

tranquilla  piis  ,  thou  art  pesible  rest  to  debonnaire 

folk.     The  word  is  now  used  as  in   Cotgrave  : 

and  see  the  second  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

_"  Fr.  Z)t'6onn«t're,— courteous,  affable  ;  gentle, 
mild;  of  a  sweet  or  friendly  conversation,"  (Cot. 
grave.) 


of  the  R. 
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Vor  he  was  mek  &  mylde  ynou,  and  vayr  of  C 

[skin] 
Debiinere  to  speke  wyth,  &  wyth  pouere  men  m 

With  eyen  glad,  and  browes  bent. 

Her  heere  downe  to  her  heles  went, 

And  she  was  simple  as  done  on  tree, 

Ful  debonaire  of  hart  was  shee.— C/iaj/eer.  Ron 

The  remedie  agens;  ire,  is  a  vertue  that  cleped  is  mansue- 
tude,  that  is,  dehonairtee :  and  eke  another  vertue.  that  men 

clcpen  patience  or  sufterauuce. Debonairtee  withdraweth 

and  refreineth  the  stirrings  and  mevings  of  mennes  corage 
in  his  hcrte,  in  swich  maner,  that  they  ne  skip  not  out  by 
anger  ne  he.— Id.  The  Persones  Tate. 

For  truely  that  swete  wight. 

When  I  liad  wrong,  and  she  the  ngnt, 

She  would  alway  so  goodly 

For  yeue  me  so  debonairly, 

In  all  my  youth.  Id.  Dreame. 

In  olde  bokes  of  recorde 

Thus  (inde  I  write  eusamplaire 

Traian  the  worthy  delianaire, 

By  whome  that  Rome  stode  gouemed. 

Guwer.  Con.  A.  b  vii. 
He  in  the  first  flowre  of  my  freshest  age, 

Betvothed  me  vnto  the  onely  heire 
Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage  ; 
Was  neuer  prince  so  faithfuU  and  so  faire  ; 
Was  neuer  prince  so  meeke  and  debonaire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
In  which  regards,  she  both  delighted  me,  and  also  yeelded 
no  small  testimony  of  rare  dehouarily  that  nature  had  en- 
dured her  withall.— ffo/tenii.  Plutarch,  p.  439. 

Gia.  I  have  no  poulterer's  nose  i  but  your  apparel  sits 
about  you  most  debonairly. 

Ford.   Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

'Tis  but  natural  for  this  most  debonair  and  generous 
dealing  to  requite  one  another  with  good  words  at  least,  or 
with  some  demonstrations  of  esteem. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  33. 

There  is  not  the  least  of  the  divine  favours,  which,  if  we 
consider  thecoiidescensive  goodness,  the  clear  intention,  the 
undeserved  frankness,  the  chearfull  debnnairity  expressed 
therein,  hath  not  dimensions  larger  than  our  comprehension, 
colours  too  fair,  and  lineaments  too  comely  for  our  weak 
sight  thoroughly  to  discern.- /d.  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

For  to  that  seminary  of  fashions  vain, 

The  rich  and  noble  from  all  parts  repair, 

Wliere  grown  enamour'd  to  the  gaudy  train. 

And  courteous  haviour  gent  and  debonair, 

They  cast  to  imitate  such  scmblaunce  fair. 

West.  On  the  Abuse  of  Travelling. 
I  believe  so,  said  I. — Then  I'll  go  to  the  duke,  by  heaven  I 
with  all  the  gaiety  and  debonairness  in  the  world. 

Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey. 

DE'BREYD.     See  Braid. 


DEBT,  71.       "\        Vr.Debt:    \t.  Debito ;    Lat. 

De'bted,  adj.   j  Debitum,  past  part,  of  debere. 

De'btless.       VfSeeToOwE.)     Vossius  says, 

De'btor.  I  Debeo,  is  from  de,  and  habeo  ,- 

De'bit,  v.  j  quasi  de  alio  habeo.  In  like 
manner  from  pra,  and  habeo,  is  prahibeo,  by  con- 
traction prcebeo, 

A  (/eft/,  — any  thing  had  or  held  of  or  from 
another,  his  property  or  right,  his  due  :  that  which 
is  owed  to  him  ;  which  ought  at  some  time  to  be 
delivered  or  paid  to  him. 

To  debit,  in  accounts, — to  put  or  write  down  as 
a  debt. 

That  Roberd,  n5  none  of  hi.i,  salle  ask  Henry  the  kyng 

This  dette  on  non  wise,  peny  no  ferthing. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  89. 


Brithercn  I  nyle  that  ghe  unknowe  that  ofte  I  purposide 
to  come  to  ghou.and  I  am  lett  to  this  tyme  that  I  have  sum 
frnyt  in  ghou  as  in  othere  folkis  to  Grekis  and  to  barbaryns 
to  wise  meu  and  to  unwise  men  I  am  dettour. 

Wiclif  Rom.  c.  1. 

This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette  ; 

There  wist  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 

So  stedfastly  didde  he  his  governance 

With  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  clievisaunce. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  282. 

Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous, 

Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 

Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelond, 

To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  pond, 

lu  honour  detteless.  Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  534. 

483 
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Tell  me  alway,  er  that  I  fro  thee  go, 
If  any  rff//oi(r  hath  in  min  absence 
Ypaide  thee,  lest  thurgh  thy  negligence 
I  might  him  axe  a  thing  that  he  hath  paid. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,327, 

So  now  to  be  vnder  the  lawe,  is  not  to  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
law,  but  to  be  dctter  to  it,  and  not  able  to  pay  that,  which 
the  law  requireth.- 2'(/ndaW.  Workes,  p.  47 


Laornedon  forswears  the  debt 
And  naughty  language  gave. 

Warmr.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c. 

Here's  the  note 

How  much  your  chaine  weighs  to  the  vtmost  charect ; 
The  finenesse  of  the  gold,  and  cbargefuU  fashion 
■Which  doth  amount  to  three  odde  duckets  more 
Then  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc. 


Faire  damzell,  that  with  ruth  (as  I  percciue) 
Of  my  mishaps,  art  mou'd  to  wish  me  better. 
For  such  your  kind  regard,  I  cm  but  rest  your  detter. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5 


The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  considered  absolutely 
in  itself  is,  1  say,  the  debt,  and  law  of  oi-r  nature. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 
Debtors  thus,  with  like  design, 

When  they  never  mean  to  pay, 

That  they  may  the  law  decline, 

To  some  friend  make  all  away. 

Waller.  Sacharissa  ^  Amorel. 

At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was  discharged 
by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life  ;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either 
put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber  : 
but  if  several  creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting, 
they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their 
revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.— GiSSf.n.  Rom.  Emp.  c.  44. 

So  that  since  the  allegory  of  books  has  been  employed  by 
the  best  authorities,  we  may  consider  the  provisions  of  hea- 
ven as  an  universal  bank,  wherein  accounts  are  regularly 
kept,  and  every  man  debited  or  credited  for  the  least  farthing 
he  takes  out  or  brings  in. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  c.  2S. 

[The  English,  in  France,  may  be  permitted,]  to  be  their 
brokers  and  factors,  and  to  be  employed  in  casting  up  their 
debits  and  credits,  while  the  master  republick  cultivates  the 
arts  of  empire,  prescribes  the  forms  of  peace  to  nations,  and 
dictates  laws  to  a  subjected  world. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

DEBU'RSE,  V.  Now  written  Disburse,  (nv.) 
and  Burse. 

To  pay  out  of  the  purse  or  burse;  to  expend. 

But  if  so  chance  thou  get  nought  of  the  man, 
The  widow  may  for  all  thy  charge  deburse. 

Wyatt.  How  to  use  the  Court. 

Make  the  estimation  and  accompte  of  the  expences  that 
were  made  in  that  same  army,  as  well  by  the  cytie  generally 
as  by  the  capytaynes  and  souldyars  in  particulere,  to  witt, 
of  the  charges,  whyche  the  cytie  had  debursed  for  that  pre- 
paration.—A'icoH.  Thucydides,  fol.  157. 

Yet  we  do  wish  recompence  to  be  made  to  such  as  have 
debursed  sums  of  money  to  these  unjust  possessors,  so  that 
the  same  had  not  been  given  of  late,  in  prejudice  of  tho 
church,  or  no  collusion  used. 

Spotswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1560. 

A  certain  sum  was  also  promised  to  be  paid  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  in  consideration  of  what  he  had  debursed  for  the 
atmy.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

DE'CACHORD,  ii.  \       Gr.   Aeks,    ten,    and 
De'cachord,  adj.        |  /""Stj,     intestinum ;      a 
chord  or  string. 

See  the  first  example. 
It  signifies  decachord. 


DE'CADE.  Gr.  AcKK,  ten;  Lat.  Z)eras ;  Fr. 
Decade ;  It.  Decade,  from  Aex-ecrflai,  capere ;  quia 
comprehendat  ac  capiat  omnia  numerorum  geiici  a. 
(  See  Tookc,  ii.  '205. )     And  see  Tex. 

Of  their  crueltie  mention  is  made  in  the  booke  of  decades, 
of  a  frier,  who  taking  vpon  him  to  persuade  the  people  to 
subiection,  was  by  them  taken,  and  his  skin  cruelly  pulled 
oner  his  eares,  and  his  flesh  eaten. 

Hacklnyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  517. 

Liiiie  in  the  seucnth  of  his  first  decade,  speaketh  of  pri 
huge  person  which  made  a  challenge  as  he  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  Anien  bridge,  against  any  Romane  that  would  come 
out  and  fight  with  him,  whose  stature  was  not  much  lufe- 
riour  to  that  of  Golias.— HoZijis/ied.  Britaine,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
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Sn  small  their  number,  that  if  w.-iis  were  ceas'd. 
And  Greece  triumiihant  held  a  genernl  feast. 
All  rank'd  by  tens,  whole  decach  when  they  dine 
JIust  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

The  first  five  hundred,  who  had  shewn  the  greatest  marks 
of  cowardice,  he  divided  into  fifty  parts,  and  put  one  in  each 
decnd  to  death,  to  who.se  lot  it  might  happen  to  fall;  thus 
reviving  an  ancient  custom  of  military  punishment  which 
had  been  long  disused. — Langhurne.  Plutarch.  Lives. 

DE'CADENCE.  >      Lat.  De,  and  cadens,  past 
De'cadency.  (  part,  of  cadere,  to  fall. 

A  fallin^'  into  d'suse,  into  ruin,  decay,  (qv.) 

But  it  is  now  thought  even  by  the  English  themselves 
that  the  race  of  their  poets  is  extinct :  every  day  produces 
some  pathetic  exclamation  upon  the  decadence  of  taste  and 
genius.— Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  39. 

That  morning  we  at  rived  at  Burgos,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Castille,  but  long  since  abandoned  by  its 
princes  to  obscurity  and  decadency. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  44. 

DE'CALOGUE.  ■)      Fr.  Decalogue :    It.   and 

Dec.Vlogist.  J  Sp.  Decalogo  ,-    Lat.  Deca- 

logus ;  Gr.  A€«:a\o7os;  from  Seica,  ten,  and  Aoy-nr, 
sermo  ;  because  it  contains— 

The  Ten  Discourses  or  Commandments  of  God, 
(Minshew.) 

Wliatsoeuer  one  findetli  of  another  man's,  he  should  re- 
store it  agayne  to  him  that  lost  it :  and  many  other  such  like 
precepts,  whereby  we  learne  to  liue  well  and  Godly,  and 
especially,  that  decnlogc  which  is  contayned  in  the  ii.  tables 
of  stone.— 5ar;jcs.  An  Epitome  of  his  irorlcs,  p.  3GS. 

Ajiiong  the  ten  Commandments  in  the  decalogue,  that 
which  enjoins  obedience  from  children  to  parents,  hath  only 
a  benediction  (of  longevity)  added  to  it. 

Huicell,  b.  i.  s.  G.  Let.  24. 

In  which  notes  he  made  an  early  discovery  of  his  civil, 
historical,  ecclesiastical,  ritual,  and  Oriental  learning,  toge- 
tlier  with  the  Saxon,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  all 
Eastern  languages  ;  through  which  he  miraculously  tra- 
velled, without  any  guide,  except  Jlr.  Dod.  the  decnlogist. 

Account  of  J.  Gregory.  Preface  to  his  Poathuma,  1650. 

The  grossest  kind  of  slander  is  that  which  in  the  decalogue 
is  called  bearing  false  testimony  against  our  neighbour ; 
that  is,  flatly  charging  him  with  facts  the  which  he  never 
committed,  and  is  no-wise  guilty  ot.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.l7. 

DEC.VMERON.  Fr.  and  Sp.  Decajneron ; 
It.  Decameron ,-  Gr.  Aeicafiepov  ;  from  S(Ka,  ten, 
and  /j-ipos,  part ;  because  divided  into  ten  parts. 

Cle.  When  were  you  there  ? 

Dan.  Last  night ;  and  such  a  decameron  ol  sport  fallen 
out,  Boccace  irever  thought  of  the  like. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

DECA'MP,  7-.  Opposed  to  Camp,  or  Encamp, 
(qv.)  A.  S.  Cumpian;  Fr.  Camper,  to  pitcli  a 
catnp. 

To  take  down  or  remove  a  camp;  and,  gene- 
rally, to  quit  or  leave  any  place ;  to  move  off. 

Letters  from  Lisbon  advise,  that  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  was  at  Elvas  on  the  22d  of  the  last  month,  and  was 
to  decamp  on  the  24th,  in  order  to  march  upon  the  enemy, 
who  lay  at  Badajos.— raWer,  No.  11. 

After  such  a  stain  upon  the  convent,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed it  could  subsist  any  longer  ;  the  fathers  were  ordered 
to  decamp,  and  the  house  was  once  again  converted  into  a 
tavern.— Go«rf«ni//i,  Ess.  5. 

If  a  murderer  touch  a  church  wall  (and  many  walls  are 
church  walls  in  this  city)  [Naples]  before  he  is  seized  by  the 
officers,  Holy  Church  will  not  suiTer  him  to  be  hanged,  and 
if  one  man  stabs  another  in  the  sight  of  ten  witnesses,  they 
all  decamp,  and  leave  the  coast  clear  to  the  assassin. 

Priestley.  On  History,  Lect.  47. 

DECA'NAL.  Pertaining  to  a  dean,  (Lat. 
Decamts,)  or  deanery.      See  Dean. 

The  chief  mDurner  in  a  chair  at  the  head  ;  the  two 
attendants  at  the  feet ;  the  pall-bearers  and  executors  in 
the  seats  on  the  decanal  side;  the  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  on  the  cantorial  side. 

Malone.  Life  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

DEC  A'NT,  V.  \      Screnius  says,  "  E.r,  de,  and 

Deca'-step.       )  .Suio.Goth.  Kanna,  cantharus," 

as   if  poured   out  of  a  can ;    but   to   cant,    (see 

Canton,)  among  mechanics,  is  to  raise  on  the 

edge  or  corner. 

To  decant,  is — to  pour,  draw  off  or  drain  from  a 
vessel,  by  tilting,  lifting  or  raising  one  end  of  it : 
by  genertd  usase,  from  one  bottle  to  another  of  a 
(litferent  description— called  a  decanter. 


Let  it  stand  there  some  three  weeks  or  a  month,  tut  by 
fermentation  it  have  both  purged  itself  upwards,  and  by  se- 
diment downwards.    Then  decant  from  it  the  clear  juyce. 
Reliquice  WottoniancE,  p.  454. 

But  these  azure-coloured  liquors  should  be  freed  from  the 
subsiding  matter,  which  the  salts  of  tartar  or  urine  preci- 
pitate out  of  them,  rather  by  being  decanted,  than  by  fil- 
UAlion.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  745. 

To  taste  the  tasted,  and  at  each  return 

Less  tasteful  ?    O'er  our  palates  to  decant 

Another  vintage.         Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  3. 

DEC.-VPITATE.  )       "  Ft.  Decapiter  ;   io  de- 

Decapita'tion.  )  cnp;V«/e,  to  behead,"  (Cot- 
grave.)     Lat.  Caput;   Gr.  K((pu\Tj. 

To  take  off  or  away,  to  cut  off,  the  head,  or 
top.      See  Capital. 

Hedge-row  ashes  may  the  oftener  be  decapitated,  and  snow 
their  he.ids  again  sooner  than  other  trees  so  used. 

Evelyn,  i.  7.  s.  2. 

It  is  better  to  lose  life  by  decapitation,  than  to  desert  a 
prince,  and  criminally  seek  to  gain  his  dominion. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Suhridbheda,  or  Breach  of  Friendship. 

DE'CARD.     See  Discard. 
DECA'RDINALIZE.     To  remove  from  the 
rank,  to  deprive  of  the  rank,  of  cardinal,  (qv. ) 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  king  himself,  and  the 
cardinal  clapt  up  in  a  bastile,  where  the  king  saith  he  shall 
abide  to  ripen ;  for  he  is  but  young,  and  they  speak  of  a  bull 
that  is  to  come  from  Rome  to  decardinalize  him. 

Howell,  b.i.  s.  2.  Let.  13. 

DECARNA'TION.  The  putting  off,  stripping 
off,  or,  as  the  author  says,  devesture  of  carnaUtij, 
(qv.)  or  fleshliness,  fleshly  lusts. 

For  God's  incarnation  inableth  man  for  his  own  decarna- 
lion,  as  I  may  say.  and  devesture  of  carnality. 

Mountagne.  Devoute  Essayes,  Treat.  2.  s.  1. 

DECA'STICH.  Gr.  A^Ka,  ten,  and  orixos, 
which,  Vossius  says, — ordinem  ac  versum  notat. 

A  poem  of  ten  lines  or  verses. 

I  suddenly  fell  upon  the  ensuing  decastieh,  which  if  your 
lordship  please,  may  have  room  among  the  rest. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  G.  Let.  31. 

D  E  C  A'  Y,  t;.     ^       Fr.  Dechcoir ,-  Sp.  Decaer  ,- 

Deca'y,  ?(.  I  \t.  Decadere ;  ha.t.  Decad-cre, 

Decv'yedness.   V  (rfc  and  carfere,)  to  fall.      See 

Deca'veh.  I  Decadence. 

DF.r.i'viNG,  n.  J  To  fall  from,  to  fall  away,  to 
decrease,  to  diminish,  to  lessen  ;  to  wane,  to  waste, 
to  wither. 

The  wall  and  all  the  citie  within 

Stante  in  mine,  and  in  dccaies. 

The  feldeis  where  was  the  palais.— Cower.  Con.  A.  Trol. 

And  now  though  on  the  sunne  I  drive, 

Whose  fervent  flame  all  thinges  decaies, 
His  beames  in  brightnesse  may  not  striue, 

With  light  of  your  sweete  golden  rayes. 

Surrey.   The  Constant  Louer  lamenteih. 


0  who  would  e'er  have  thought.that  time  could  have  decay'd 
Those  trees  whose  bodies  seem'd  by  their  so  massy  weight 
To  press  the  solid  earth,  and  with  their  wond'rous  height 
To  clime  into  the  clouds.— Dtoi/(oh.  Poly-Olbioii,  s.  23. 
His  falling  temples  have  you  rear'd 

The  withered  garlands  tane  away 

His  altars  kept  from  the  decai/. 

That  envie  wisli'd,  and  nature  fear'd. 

B.Jonson.  Under-Woods.  An  Elegie. 
Many  other  member*  of  both  houses,  some  upon  their 
lowness  and  decayedness  of  their  fortunes,  others  to  get 
name  and  reputation  to  be  in  the  number  of  reformers, 
(amongst  whom  they  doubted  not  all  places  of  honour,  or 
offices  of  profit,  would  be  bestow'd,)  most  upon  the  confi- 
dence, that  all  would  be  ended  without  a  blow,  by  the  king's 
■want  of  power  to  gather  strength,  desir'd  and  obtain'd  com- 
mand of  horse  or  loot.— Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  703. 

Poverty  in  wedlock,  is  a  great  deeayer  of  love  and  conttn- 
tation  ;  and  riches  can  find  many  waies  to  divert  an  incon- 
venience ;  but  the  mind  of  man  is  alL—Fcltham,  pt.i.  lies. 65. 

Let  others  of  the  world's  decaying  tell, 

1  enuy  not  those  of  the  golden  age. 

That  did  their  careless  thoughts  for  nought  engage. 
But  cloy'd  with  all  delights,  liu'd  long  and  well. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  OS. 
I  give  the  sign,  and  struggle  to  be  free- 
Swift  row  my  mates,  and  shoot  along  the  sea  ; 
New  chains  they  add,  and  rapid  urge  the  way, 
Till,  dying  off,  the  distant  sounds  decay. 

Pope.  Homer    Odyssey,  b.  xli. 
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Jlethiuks  e'en  now  I  view  some  free  design, 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line  : 
Chaste  and  subdued  the  modest  lights  decay. 
Steal  into  shades  and  mildly  melt  away. 

Collins.  An  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

Throughout  the  whole  vegetable,  sensible,  and  rational 
rorld,  whatever  makes  progress  towards  maturity,  as  soon 
s  it  has  passed  that  point,  begins  to  verge  towards  decay. 
Blair,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

DECE'ASE,  I'.  )      h&t.  Deccd-ere,    decessum, 
Dece'ase,  n.         )  to  go  away,  [de,  and  cedere,  to 
JO. )      It.  Drcedrre  ;    Fr.  Deceder,  to  depart,  ( sc. ) 
from  life.      Fr.  Decez,  a  departure  from  life. 

To  go  away,  to  depart  from,  (sub.)  life;  and 
thus,  to  die. 


k  if  that  Henry  die,  or  Steuen  mak  his  deses, 

Henry  heyr  we  seie  sallc  haf  the  lond  in  pes. 

.R.  Bru. 


p.  126. 


Of  your  charytye  pray  for  the  sowle  of  James  Stanley, 
sometymes  Byshop  of  Uye  and  Wardeyn  of  Manchester,  who 
decessed  thys  transytory  wourld  the  xxii  of  March  yn  the 
yere  owre  Lord  God  mdxv. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oxon.  In  St  J<,hn's  Chapel. 

But  he  must  prone  vs,  that  hys  forswearyng  of  our  Sauiour, 
yet  shoulde  not  haue  letted  him  from  saluacion,  although 
he  hadde  furthwith  vpo  that  dede  deceased  without  repent- 
aunce,  or  any  remembraunce  after  that  sinne. 

Sir  T.  More.   Worhcs,  p.  603. 

Moreoucr,  now  thy  freend  deceassyd  lieth  with  corps  on 

ground, 
Alas  vnware  thou  art,  and  al  thy  fleete  he  doth  confound. 
Phaer.  Firgilt.  jEneidos,  b.  vi. 

For  they  vse  to  marrie  their  si.ster  by  the  father's  side 
onely,  and  also  the  wife  of  their  father  after  his  decease. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

0  al!  ye  blest  ghosts  of  deceased  loves. 
That  now  lie  sainted  in  the  Eclesian  groves, 
Mediate  for  mercy  for  me. — F.  Beaumont.  An  Elegy, 

And  I,  the  whilst  ynu  mourne  for  his  decease. 

Will  with  my  mourning  plaints  your  plaint  increase. 

Spenser.   The  Ruins  of  Time,  s.  34. 

And  here  may  I  be  allowed  to  mention  one  matter,  though 
of  no  great  account,  yet  shewing  a  privilege  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  with  relation  to  the  Bishops  of  hii 
province  deceasing ;  which  was,  that  upon  the  death  of 
every  such  Bishop,  his  best  ring,  save  one,  and  all  his  seala 
became  due  to  the  Archbishop.— S/ry/)e.  Life  of  Grindall. 

1  have  not  yet  been  in  a  place  called  Westminster-abbey, 
but  soon  intend  to  visit  it.  There,  I  am  told,  I  shall  see 
justice  done  to  deceased  merit ;  none,  I  am  told,  are  per- 
mitted to  be  buried  there,  but  such  as  have  adorned  as  well 
as  improved  mankind. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  12. 


DECE'IVE,!). 

Uece'ivable. 

Dece'ivableness. 

Dece'iver. 

Dece'iving,  n. 

Dece'ivance. 

Dece'it. 

Dece'itful. 

Dece'itfcllv. 

Dece'itfi'i.ness. 

Dece'ptible. 

Deceptibi'lity. 

Dece'ption. 

Dece'ptious. 

Dece'ptive. 


Fr.  Decevoir ;    Lat.  De- 
cipere,    deceptum,    to    take 
away  from,  {De,  and  capere, 
to  take. )     "Z)cc!^ere  is  so 
called,    because  fraudulent 
men  are  accustomed  craftily 
_  to  take  {capere)  from  a  sum 
'  or   heap,   and  this  is  pro- 
perly (/ect/jere,"  (Vossius.) 
To  take  away  from,  (sc.) 
by  fraud  or  guile :    to  de- 
fraud, to  beguile,  to  delude, 
to    mislead    to    lead    into 
error. 


Whan  this  thing  was  grant,  Henry  dred  disceite. 
He  wild,  that  hisconant  [covenant]  were  liolden  stable  & 
streite.  Id.  p.  139. 


Were  the  bisshop  blcssid. 

Hu3  sele  sholde  iiogt  be  sent,  in  deceet  of  the  puple. 

Id.   p.  4. 
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And  Jliesus  answerde  and  biganne  to  seye  to  hem  loke  ye 
that  no  man  dcsceijmi  you.  For  many  schulen  come  in  my 
name  seiyng,  that  I  am  Si  thei  scliulen  descei/ve  manye. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  13. 

For  many  disspijuers  -wcnten  out  into  the  world  which 
knowieclien  not  that  Jesu  Crist  han  come  in  fleische :  this 
is  a  disseijucr  awd.  Anticrist.— /rf.  2  Jon,  c.  1. 


For  all  this  worlde  gouerne  we 

And  can  the  folke  so  well  decciue 

That  none  our  gile  can  perceiue. — Chancer.  Rom.  oj  IheR. 

Shee  cruell  Fortune  casteth  adoun  kinges,  that  whylome 
weren  ydrad,  and  shee  decemahle  enhaunceth  vp  the  humWe 
cheere  of  him  that  is  discomfited :  ne  shee  neitlier  hereth 
ne  recketh  of  wretched  wepings.— /rf.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

And  for  thev.  yf  thou  seemest  fayre,  thy  nature  ne  raaketh 
nat  that,  but  the  desceiuuunce  of  the  feblenesse  of  the  eyen 
that  luoken.— id.  lb. 

The  book  saith,  that  som  men  {han  taught  hir  deceivoiir, 
foi  they  han  to  muche  d  reded)  to  be  deceived. 

Id.  Tale  of  Melibcus. 

Right  as  a  mirrour  openly 

Shewcth  all  tiling  that  stondeth  therby 

As  well  the  colour,  as  the  figure 

Withoutcn  any  couerture, 

Riffht  so  the  cristall  stone  shining 

Withouten  any  disceiuing.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Dcceife,  weping,  spinning.  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven. 

Id.  The  IVif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5983. 


For  thy  my  sonne,  as  I  the  mcue, 

It  sette  the  well  to  take  hedc, 

That  thou  eschewe  of  thy  manhede 

Hypocrisie,  and  his  semblant, 

That  thou  ne  nought  be  dcceiuant.—Gower.  Con.  A. 

Thus  was  the  lawe  icceiunble. 

So  ferforth  that  the  trouth  fonde 

Rcscous  none.  W-  /*■  h.  ii 

This  Achelous  was  a  geaunt, 

A  subtill  man,  a  dceeiuuunt, 

Whiclie  through  magike  and  sorcerie 

Couthe  all  the  worlde  of  trecheric.  Id.  lb.  h.  iv 


Joab  by  deceipt  slough 

Abner,  for  drede  he  shulde  bee 
With  King  Dauid  suche  as  was 


Id.  lb.  b. 


Eve  hym  whose  commyng  is  by  the  worckynge  of  Satan, 
wt  all  lyuinge  power,  sygnes  and  wonders  :  and  in  all  de- 
ceauablenesa  of  vnrighteousiies  amonge  the  that  perysh, 
because  they  receaued  not  the  lone  of  the  trathe,  that  they 
might  haue  bene  saued.— Bi6/e,  1551.  Tliessalonians,  c.  2. 

He  is  the  moste  crafty  deceijuer  and  perellous  hypocrite 
sewed  and  blown  to  gither  of  all  lyes,  falshed,  and  gyle. 

Joije.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

As  for  men,  they  are  but  vayne,  men  are  dyscealful ;  vpo 
the  weyghtes  tliey  are  altogether  lyghter  than  vanyte  it 
seMe.— Bible,  1551.  Psalme  62. 

Why  hast  thou  then  not  onely  publyshed  and  declared  vs 
as  traytoures  but  also  craftely  and  deceitfully  imagined, 
purposed  and  conspired  the  vtter  destruccion  and  confusion 
of  our  persones. — Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  3. 

"U'ho  so  hoordeth  vp  ryches  with  the  dyseatfulnes  of  his 
01.  he  is  a  foole,  and  lyke  vnto  them  y'  seke  their  owne 


death.— Bi( 


.21. 


Syr,  sayd  the  constable,  he  shewed  me  soo  fayre  semblaunt 
that  I  durst  not  refuse  it.  Constaljle,  sayd  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
goyne,  in  fayre  semblauntes  arc  grete  decepct/ons:  I  reputed 
you  more  subtil  than  I  take  you  now. 

Berners.  Froissari.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  86. 

To  this  adde  that  precept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  be  for- 
bore in  all  consumptions  ;  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine 
do  prey  upon  the  roscide  juyce  of  the  body,  and  inter- 
common  with  the  spirits  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  and  rob 
them  of  their  nourishment. — Bacon.  Naturall  Hisl.  §  55. 

O  ever  failing  trust 

In  mortal  strength  !  and  oh  what  not  in  man 
Deceivable  and  vain ! — Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

And  certainly  this  Devil  of  light  is  now  gone  abroad  into 
the  world  with  all  that  power  and  deceivahleness  he  can.  and 
we  cannot  but  with  sad  and  bleeding  hearts  observe  his  too 
general  prevalency  and  success. 

Hopkins.  Practical  Expos,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantment,  foul  deceiver  : 
H.ist  thou  betray'd  my  credulous  innocence, 
With  visor'd  falshood  and  base  forgery  ? 
And  would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  liquorish  baits  tit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ? 

Milton.  Comus. 


Tlie  deeeiviny  of  the  senses,  may  be  set  down  as  one  of 
the  dulights  of  the  senses. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

But  the  hypocrisie  which  I  mean,  is,  first,  that  which  is 
opposite  to  (and  incompatible  with)  sincerity ;  first  the 
deceii'imi  of  men,  with  a  pretence  of  piety  putting  off  the 
most  un'cliristian  sins,  having  no  more  of  Cliristianity  than 
will  serve  to  mischief  others,  i.e.  only  the  pretence  of  it  to 
disguise  the  poison  of  a  bitter  heart. 

Hammond.   Works,  yal.i.  p.  218. 

VTiat  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware. 

As  to  descry  the  crafty  cunning  traine. 
By  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  vizour  faire. 

And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deepe  in  graine, 
To  seem  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  fainc, 

And  fitting  guestures  to  her  purpose  frame, 

The  guiltless  man  with  guile  to  entertain. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Such  when  as  Archimago  them  did  view. 

He  weened  well  to  worke  some  vncouth  wile  ; 
Eftsoone.s  vntwisling  his  deccilfull  clew, 

Hegan  to  weaue  a  web  of  wicked  guile. — Id.  lb.  b.ii.c.l. 

So  do  we  find  in  this  man's  practice,  who  first  inveigled 
the  merchants,  drawing  them  to  Diep  to  be  inthralled  ;  then 
dealt  deceitfully  with  the  king  to  colour  his  offences,  his 
design  being  against  Rochel  and  the  religion. 

State  Trials.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  an.  1626. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  the  decciffulness  of  our 
hearts  than  this,  that  no  man  can  know  it  all;  it  cosens  us 
in  the  very  number  of  its  cosenage. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7.  pt.  ii. 

Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 

That  doth  inuert  that  test  of  eyes  and  ears  ; 

As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 

Shakespeare.    Troil.  S,-  Cress.  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

My  Muses,  here  your  sacred  raptures  end, 

Tlie  verse  was  what  I  ow'd  my  sufT'ring  friend. 

This  while  I  sung,  my  sorrows  I  deceird, 

And  bending  osiers  into  baskets  weav'd. 

Dryden.  Firgil,  Past.  10. 

That,  says  he,  any  man  induced  by  some  specious  reason 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  learned  physician 
rather  to  accommodate  his  medicines  as  occasions  suggest, 
than  to  insist  upon  some  certain  prescripts,  is  a  dcerirahle 
assertion,  and  which  attributes  too  little  to  experience,  too 
much  to  judgment. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

Surely,  if  these  things  prove  true,  [namely,  whereof  he 
was  accused,]  let  me  be  registered  to  my  perpetual  infamy, 
not  only  for  a  most  notorious  deceiver,  but  such  an  hypocrite 
as  never  trod  upon  the  earth  before. 

Strype.  Life  of  nliifgift,  an.  1596. 
A  modest  blush  he  wears,  not  form'd  by  art. 
Free  from  deceipt  his  face,  and  full  as  free  his  heart. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  II. 
But  suffer  us,  whose  younger  minds  ne'er  felt 
Fortune's  deceits,  to  court  her  as  she's  fair: 
Were  she  a  common  mistress,  kind  to  all. 
Her  worth  would  cease,  and  half  the  world  grow  idle. 

Otwag.   The  Orphan,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

They  take  themselves  for  injur'd  when  we  dare 

Make  them  think  better  of  us  than  we  arc; 

And  if  we  hide  our  frailties  from  their  sights, 

Call  us  deceitful  jilts  and  hypocrites. 

Rochester.  Artemisia  to  Chloc. 

There  was  few  or  none  of  the  philo.'iophers,  who  did  not 
signify  his  dislike  or  contempt  of  the  vulgar  opinions  and 
practices  concerning  religion  :  what  Cicero  saith  of  one  part, 
the  wiser  part  did  judge  of  all :  "  the  whole  business  was 
deceitfully  forged  either  for  gain,  or  out  of  superstition,  or 
from  mistake." — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  H. 

But  sin,  by  that  deceilfulncss  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
in  the  text,  hides  its  deformed  appoarancts  from  the  eyes 
of  foolish  men ;  and  sets  before  them  nulliing  hut  plea- 
sures and  profits,  joy  and  vanity,  present  security,  and  very 
distant,  very  uncertain,  very  remote  fears. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  II. 

But  as  for  popular  errours,  they  are  more  neerly  founded 

upon  an  erroneous  inclination  of  the  people,  as  being  the 

most  decepliblc  part  of  mankind,  and  ready  with  open  arms 

to  receive  the  encroachments  of  errour. 

Broun.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
Now  though  our  coming  judgments  do  in  part  undecei 
rectifie  the  groi 


hath  engaged  us  in,  yet  others  are  so  flesht  in  iis,  that 
they  maintain  their  interest  upon  the  deceplihilily  of  our 
decayed  natures,  and  are  cherisli't  there  as  the  legitimate 
issues  of  our  reasonable  faculties. 

Glanvitl.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  8. 

But  then,  as  the  shadow  still  attends  the  body,  so  there 
is  no  one  thing,  relating  either  to  the  actions  or  enjoyments 
of  man,  in  which  he  is  not  liable  to  dicepiion. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1. 

But  what  account  shall  a  man  give  of  himself  for  living 

perpetually  in  disguise;  for  deceiving  all  about  him,  and 

using  the  speech, -which  God  gave  him  for  better  purposes, 

to  impose  on  the  weakness  and  folly  of  mankind. 

Sherlock,  Dis.  36. 


DEC 

In  what  Christian  country  is  charity  the  ruling  principle 
with  every  man  in  the  common  intercourse  of  civil  life,  in- 
somuch that  the  arts  of  circumvention  and  deceit  are  never 
practised  by  the  Christian  against  his  brother,  nor  the 
appetites  of  the  individual  suffered  to  break  loose  against 
the  public  weal,  or  against  his  neighbour's  peace! 

Horsley,  vol.  ili.  Ser.  40. 
But  when  I  think 

What  rocks  in  secret  lie — what  tempests  rise 

On  love's  deceitful  voyage ;  ray  timid  soul 

Recoils  afliighted,  and  with  horrour  shuns 

Th'  inviting  cs.\m.—Smollet.  The  Regicide,  Act  iii.  s.  8. 

But  we  cannot  even  suppose  them  fallacious,  without  vio- 
lating our  nature ;  nor,  if  we  acknowledge  a  God,  without 
impiety :  for  in  this  supposition  it  is  implied,  that  we  suppose 
the  Deity  a  deceiver.— Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  1. 

Let  such  sort  of  writers  go  on,  at  their  dearest  peril,  and 
sport  themselves  in  their  own  deceivings;  let  them,  at  their 
peril,  make  a  jest  at  the  Bible,  and  treat  the  sacred  articles 
of  Christianity  with  Scotland  merriment. 

Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  18. 

I  consent  to  put  into  the  scale  of  regal  prerogative,  all  the 
deceptive  verbal  criticism  from  words  no  longer  clearly  un- 
derstood, all  the  volumes  of  precedents  of  irregular  and 
condemned  practices. 

Margrave.  Case  of  Impositions.  Collection  of  Tracts. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  sciences  are  above  the  compre- 
hension of  children,  and  that  this  mode  of  education,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  classical,  is  ultimately  deceptive. 

V.  Knox.  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

DECE'MVIRI.  ^  Lat.  Decern,  ten,  and  viri, 
DECE'Mvm.\L.  I  men.  Ten  men  appointed 
Dece'mvir.\te.  f  (see  the  quotations  from  Hol- 
Decf.'mvirsiiip.  )  land's  Lhy)  to  draw  up  a 
new  code  of  laws  for  the  Roman  government. 

led  with  the 


By  this  time  were  the  emhassadours 
Athenian  lawes.  And  therefore  the  tribunes  were  so  much 
the  more  earnest  and  urgent,  that  once  at  length  they  would 
set  on.  to  describe  and  put  down  some  lawes.  And  agreed  it 
was,  that  there  should  be  created  decemvirs,  above  all  ap- 
peale  :  and  for  the  ycare  being,  there  should  no  other  officers 
and  magistrates  be  in  place.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  109. 

But  before  they  went  out  of  the  cittie,  the  decemvirall 

lawes,  (which  now  are  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  twelve 

Tables)  they  set  up  openly  to  be  scene,  engraven  in  brasse. 

Id.  lb.  p.  127. 

This  man  [Fabius]  having  been  in  times  past  of  great 
worth,  both  at  home,  and  also  in  warre  ;  the  deeemvirship, 
and  the  conditions  of  his  colleagues  together,  had  so  greatly 
changed,  that  he  clio^  rather  to  bee  like  Appius  than  him- 
self.—/rf.  lb.  p.  115. 

They  [says  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  twelve  Tables]  amuse 
the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  old  words  and  the  portrait 
of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  principles 
of  government  and  morals;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm, 
that  the  brief  composition  of  the  decemvirs  surpasses  in 
genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

Gibbon.  The  Roman  Empire,  c.  44. 

This  I  promise,  that,  if  such  a  decemvirale  should  ever 
attempt  to  restore  our  constitutional  liberty  by  constitutional 
means,  I  would  exert  in  their  cause,  such  talents  as  I  have, 
and  even  if  I  were  oppressed  with  sickness,  and  torn  with 
pain,  would  start  from  my  couch,  and  exciaim  with  Trebo- 
nius,  "  If  you  mean  to  act  worthily,  O  Romans  !  I  am 
well." — Sir  W.  Jones.  Letter  to  Lord  Althorp. 

D  E'  C  E  N  T.     ^        Fr.  Becence ,-    It.  Deccnza  ,- 
De'cence.         I   Sp.  Decencia ;    Lat.  Decentia, 
De'cency.         y  from  the  verb  Z)ecere.     "  De- 
DE'cENThv.       I  cere,  quasi  aptum  esse  consen- 
De'centness.  )  taneumquetempori,et  personam, 
quod  tum  in  factis  scepissirae,  turn  in  dictis  valet, 
in  vultu  donique  et  gestu,  et  ineessu ;  contraque 
item  dedicere,"  (Cic.  Oral.  Ernest,  i.  611.)     Vos- 
sius  thinks  from  the  Gr.  Aeei,  contr.  Sei,  c  inserto. 
Fitness,    becomingness,   appropriateness,    suit- 
ableness, (sc )  to  tirae,  place,  and  circum.stances. 

And  therefore  Dr.niel  lykenetli  bothe  Mahumete  &  the 
Pope  vnto  that  home  which  hath  manis  eyes,  that  is,  to 
fayre  deccnte  seniely  shewe  of  vtwarde  deuotion  (as  they 
saye)  of  laudable  rites  and  God's  holy  seruice. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 
And  all  pastimes  generally,  which  be  joyned  with  labour 
used  in  open  place,  and  on  the  day  light,  containing  either 
some  fitte  exercise  for  warre,  or  some  pleasant  pastime  for 
peace,  be  not  onlie  comlie  and  decent,  but  also  verie  ueces- 
sarie  for  a  courtlie  jentleman. 

Aseham.  The  Scheie  Master,  pt.  i. 
Of  sortes,  and  ages  thou  must  note 

the  manner  and  the  guyse. 
A  decensie  for  stirring  youth, 
for  elder  folke  likewise. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry. 
Shall  they  be  carried  forth  without  any  decentnesse,  as  w» 
be  wont  to  carrv  forth  dead  horses  or  dead  swine. 

Hunting  of  Purgatorge,  (1561.)  p.  Z7. 


DEC 

Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  au.iw 
(And  now  I  should  not  lye)  hut  will  descn 
For  vertue,  and  true  beautie  of  the  soule. 


DEC 


That  life,  that  Venus  of  all  things,  which  we 
Conceive  or  show,  proportion'd  decency, 
1»  not  found  scatt'red  in  thee  here  or  there, 
But  like  the  soul  is  wholly  every  where. 

CartwritjhI.  To  the  Memonj  of  S.  Jonson. 

He  spoke;  the  Heavens  soem'd  decently  to  bow, 
With  all  their  bright  inhahitants :  and  now 
The  jocund  spheres  began  :iBain  to  play, 
Again  each  spirit  sung  Halleluia.  „,„.,.,. 

Cowley.  The  Oactdeis,  b.  i. 

[He  pointed  at]  the  lawfulnesse,  deceiitnesse,  and  neces- 
litie,  of  subordinate  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  and  servants, 
as  well  in  y«  church  as  state.— £i^e/i(n.  Memoirs,  fe6.6,1670. 

As  beauty  of  body,  with  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases  the 
eye,  and  tliat  pleasure  consists  in  that  we  observe  all  the 
parts  with  a  certain  elegance  are  proportioned  to  each  other  ; 
60  does  decency  of  behaviour  which  appears  in  our  lives  ob- 
tain the  approbation  of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  froiii  the 
order,  constancy,  and  moderation  of  our  words  and  actions. 
'  Spectator,  iio.lOi. 

Give  no  couni.  inm  r  In  1  t;^i^>llOdies,  and  those  who  love 
to  talk  of  otlii  '   .     :      ■  "I"  if  yon  cannot  decently  re- 

prove tluiii  i-  liality,  then  divert  their  dis- 

course iunv-:,  :  .     .  :  ,n,,taniiot  do  that,  by  seeming 

not  to  mind  ii.  ;    .    '  '     ■        n  iiily  signifie  that  you  do  not 
like  it.— Til  l:jU<jn,  vol.i.  Slt.  42. 

The  Eunomians  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  persons  to  be  plunged  all  over  in  water, 
and  that  it  was  not  decent  for  them  to  be  stripped  at  the 
performance  of  this  religious  rite. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  in  our  skill  in  manners,  and  in  the 
observances  of  time  and  place,  and  of  decency  in  general, 
which  is  only  to  be  learned  in  those  schools  to  which  Horace 
recommends  us,  that  what  is  called  Taste,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, consists.— iiarte.  Suilimc  and  BeaiUiJul,  Introd. 

Then  thus  Antinoiis,  Eupithes'  son- 
Icarius'  daughter!  deign  but  to  receive 
Such  gifts  as  we  shall  bring,  for  gifts  demand 
That  grace,  nor  can  be  decently  refus'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvui. 

DECE'NNL\L.  ^       Lat.  Decennis,  decennvim; 
Dece'nner.  >  from  decern,  ten,  and  anni, 

Dece'nnary.        J  years. 
Continuing  for  ten  years. 

You  know  al.'io,  that  the  whole  land  was  divided  into 
hundreds,  and  tho;e  again  into  decennaries:  in  which  decen- 
naries all  men,  iven  children  of  twelve  years  of  age,  are 
bound  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Hobbs.  A  Dialogue  on  the  Common  Law. 

In  case  of  the  defaiiU  of  appearance  in  a  decenner,  his  nine 
pledges  had  one  and  thirty  days  to  bring  the  delinquent 
forth  to  justice.  U  this  failed,  then  the  chief  of  those  de- 
cenners,  by  the  vote  of  that  and  the  neighbour  decennaries, 
was  to  purge  himself  both  of  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  and  of 
being  parties  to  the  flight  of  the  delinquent. 

Fielding.  On  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Robbers,  3.  5. 

In  all  these  laws,  the  principal  aim  visible  was,  to  prevent 
idle  persons  wandering  from  place  to  place,  which,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  was  one  great  point  of  the  decennary  con- 
-Id.  lb. 


Fr.  Dcccrncr  ;  It.  Dicer- 
crtiere ;  (de, 
from  the  Gr. 
eparate,  to  dis- 
tinguish, to  decide  ;  because  he  who  judges,  se- 
parates or  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood  ; 
hence,  Kpiv-eiv,  in  a  secondary  or  consequential 
sense,  is  used  for  judicarc ;  and  this  latter  signi- 
fication, Vossius  adds,  we  have  in  the  compound, 
de-cern-ere,  that  is,  jiidic-are,  to  judge.  ,See  Dis- 
cern. 

To  distinguish,  to  disoriminate  ;  to  decide,  to 
determine,  to  adjudge. 

Hitherto  pertaineth  the  precept  of  clemencye  and  mercy 
forkinges,  which  is  to  do  well  to  the  good  men.  decervivg  the 
good  and  lemed  from  the  cuil  and  unlerned,  &  to  moderate 
the  punishements  of  the  tractable  &  curable  &  to  suppresse 
the  obstinate  incurable,— 7<jye.  F.xposycion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

So  y'  this  church  is  knowen  well  ynough,  &  therefore 
may  bee  well  vsed  as  a  sure  iudge,  for  to  rfeserne  betwene  the 
true  doctrine  and  the  false,  &  the  true  preacher  &  false  con- 
cerning the  right  fayth  &  the  decerning  of  the  true  woord  of 
God  written  or  vnwritten.  fro  the  countrefet  woorde  of  man, 
k  in  the  decerning  of  ye  right  vnderstanding  of  the  Scripture 
of  God,  asfatfuith  as  of  necessite  perteineth  vnto  saluacion. 
Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  528. 


DECE'RN,  V.  \  Fr.  Dc'ccrncr 

Dece'rners.       I  tiere ,-     Lat.   Dei 

Dece'rning,  n.    |  and  cern-ere ;)  1 

Dece'rnment.  J  Kpiv-(iv,  to  sepi 


We  the  premisses  well  considering  by  good  and  diligent 
deliberation,  by  the  power,  name,  and  authoritie  to  vs  (as 
aboue  is  said)  committed,  pronounce,  decerne,  and  declare 
the  same  King  Richard,  before  this  to  haue  beene,  and  to 
be  vnprofitable,  vnable,  vnsutlicient,  and  vnworthie  to  the 
rule  and  gouernance  of  the  foresaid  realms  and  lordships, 
and  of  all  rights  and  other  the  appertenances  to  the  same 
belonging.— /fo/iHsAerf.  Rich.  II.  an.  1399. 

Nevertheless,  sir,  saving  your  gracious  pleasure,  it  were 
very  necessary  both  for  the  danger  of  the  sentence,  Qiite 
semper  timenda  est,  and  slander  of  the  world,  that  by  the  said 
most  reverend  cardinals,  your  grace  should  have  a  commis- 
sion to  some  men  in  these  parties  to  decern  [i.  e.  decree]  the 
same  one  exception,  and  process  now  made  by  the  French, 
were  of  no  strength.— Sdf/pe.  Mem.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1515. 

And  till  those  slight  and  vulgar  decerners,  have  learn't 
that  first  principle  of  trne  wisdom,  To  judge  nothing  till  they 
thoroughly  understand  it,  and  have  weighed  it  in  the  ba- 
lance of  impartial  reason  ;  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  spend  ones 
breath  upon  them.— ff/uni-iH.  Lux  Orientalis,  Pref. 

Or  furthermore  that  he  had  by  a  yet  more  refined  elective 
discretion  or  decernment,  cull'd  forth  a  thousand  actions 
out  of  all  the  heaps,  the  million  of  millions  of  his  whole  life, 
as  hoping  to  have  found  some  one  at  least  of  this  last  choice 
selected  thousand,  which  he  might  have  stood  upon. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  488. 

DECE'RPT.  >      Lat,  Decerp-ere,  ccrpinm,  to 
Dece'rption.  )  pluck  away  ;  de,  and  carpere,  to 
pluck  or  pull. 

Plucked,  pulled,  torn,  rent  away. 
O  what  mysery  was  the  people  then  In?    O  howe  this 
moste  noble  isle  of  the  worlde  was  decerpi  and  rent  to  pieces. 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
And  Tully  sailh,  raannes  soule,  being  decerpt  or  taken  of 
the  portion  of  diuinite  called  MENS,  may  be  compared  with 
none  other  thynge  (if  a  man  moughte  lefully  speke  it)  but 
with  God  hiraselfe.— M.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  23.  : 

Or,  if  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  decerplions  of  our  , 
parents,  then  I  must  he  guilty  of  all  the  sins  that  ever  wure 
comirritted  by  my  progenitors  ever  since  Adam;  and  by  tliis 
time,  my  soul  would  have  been  so  deprav'd  and  debauch'd, 
that  it  would  be  now  brutish,  yea  diabolical.  i 

Glanvill.  Fre-exisience  of  Souls,  0.3.  , 

DECE'SSION.  >      Lat.   Dcced-ere,   decessum,  I 

Dece'ssor.  )  to  go  away  from.       See  De-  . 

cease.  I 
A  going,  departure,  or  separation. 

DecessoT  vulgo  Predecessor,  (Du  Cange. )  j 

The  Apostles  were  actually  dispersed  by  persecution,  and 
this  to  be  sure  they  look'd  for,  and  therefore  (so  implying 
the  necessity  of  a  bishop  to  govern  in  their  absence  or  deces-  I 
sio7i  any  ways)  they  ordained  St.  James  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.— £/).  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  65.  | 

TertuUian  fiercely  declaims  against  the  decree  of  Pope  : 
Zephyrinus,  because  against  the  custom  of  his  deeessors  ho 
admitted  adulterers  to  repentance,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  refused  idolaters  and  murderers.— /rf.  Repentance,  c.9. 5.3.  ' 

It  was  not  without  the  influence  of  a  divinity,  that  his  I 
[Vespasian's]  decessor  Augustus,  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
nativity,  refused  to  be  called  Lord. 

Id.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  4. 

DECHA'RM.  To  charm  (qv.)  is  to  act  upon  ', 
by  charms  (carmina)  or  incantations  ;  and  to  de-  \ 
charm  ;   Fr.  Dcscharmer — 

To  free  or  deliver  from  the  action  or  agency  of 
charms  or  incantations  ;  "  to  frustrate  a  charm, 
dissolve  a  s;)e//,"  (Cotgrave.)  j 

Notwithstanding  the  help  of  physick,  he  was  suddenly 
cured  by  dechurming  the  witchcraft. — Harvey. 

Fr.  Decider ;  It.  Decidere ; 
Sp.  Decider ;  Lat.  Decidere  ; 
compounded  of  de,  and  caodere, 
to  cut  off,  i.  e.  scindcre,  con- 
troversiam  abscindcre,  to  cut 
off,  to  sever ;  to  cut  short, 
'  terminate,  put  an  end  to  a 
dispute.     And  thus — 

To  determine,  to  adjudge  ; 
to  bring  to  a  determination, 
to   an  end,   to   a  conclusion. 
Holland   uses  Decisions   lite- 
rally, (sc.)  cuttuigs,  pieces. 

Upon  iii.  points  stant  Christ's  peace  oppressed, 

First  holy  church  in  her  selfe  diuided, 

Which  ought  of  reason  first  to  be  redress'd. 

But  yet  so  high  a  cause  is  not  desided. 

Chaucer.  Balade  to  K.  Hen.  IF. 
And  yet  the  cause  is  nought  decided. — Gower.  Con. .-/ .  Prol. 

And  nowe  haue  he  heard  Sainct  Austine,  whom  yf  Tyn- 
dall  wyl  beleiue,  all  your  questio  is  decided. 

Sir  T.  More.  Works,  p.  692. 
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DECl'DE,  V. 

Deci'dable. 

Deci'dedly. 

Deci'dement, 

Deci'der. 

Deci'ding,  n. 

Deci'dingly. 

Deci'se. 

Deci'sion. 

Deci'sive. 

Deci'sively. 

Deci'siveness.^ 
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For  herin  is  the  estate  therof  from  Cristes  ascesion  to  th« 
ende  of  the  worlde  vndre  pleasaunt  figures  and  elegant 
tropes  decyded.—Bale.  Image,  Pref. 

And  therefore  sayth  M.  Caluine :    the  modestie  of  the 

people  herein  dothe  appeare,  that  after  they  had  committed 

the  decidyng  of  the  controuersies  to  the  Apostles,  and  other 

doctours,  they  were  also  contente  to  subscribe  to  their  decree. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  157. 

So  if  before  suche  rfccision  a  man  had  agaynst  his  own 
conscience,  sworn  to  mayntayn  and  defend  the  other  aide, 
he  hadde  not  fayled  to  oflfende  God  very  sore. 

Sir  T.  More.   Works,  p.  1!40. 


All  folkes  would  resorte  to  her,  as  a  iudge  hable  and  also 
sutticiente  to  decise  any  matier  of  controuersie  or  ambiguitie 
that  happened  among  them.— /rf.  To  Quene  Katherine. 
I       In  confidence  whereof  I  once  again 
Defle  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight. 
By  combat  to  decide  whose  God  is  God, 
Thine  or  whom  I  with  Israel's  sons  adore. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistet. 

\      So  when  we  say,  that  all  controversies  of  religion  are  deci- 

dahle  by  the  Scripture,  it  is  manifest  to  all  but  cavillers, 

that  we  do,  and  must,  except  from  this  generality,  those 

which  are  touching  the  Scripture  itself. 

I  Chillingworlh.  Rel.  of  Prot.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

1  Zanch.  Fie  Siguier,  there  be  times,  and  terms  of  honor 

I       To  argue  these  tilings  in,  deseidements  able 
To  speak  ye  noble  gentlemen,  ways  punctual 
And  to  the  life  of  credit,— ye  are  too  mggcd. 

Beaum.  %■  Fletch.  Loves  Pilgrimage,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

If  thou  be'st 

As  thmi  art  spoken,  great  and  virtuous, 

The  true  decider  of  all  injuries 

Say,  fight  again.— /d.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii.  s.  7. 

But  Herodotus  who  wrote  his. [Homer's]  life  hath  cleared 
this  point :  delivering,  that  passing  from  Samos  unto  Athens, 
he  went  sick  ashore  upon  the  Island  Jos,  where  he  died,  and 
was  solemnly  interred  upon  the  sea  side  ;  and  so  deeidingly 
concludeth,  &c. — Brown.  Fulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  13. 

And  especially  from  rocks  and  stones  along  the  sea  con- 
tinually, washed  and  dashed  with  waves,  there  be  decisions 
pass  of  some  parcels  and  smal  fragments,  the  which  do 
cleave  unto  other  boAies.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

Amongst  thy  shafts  of  soveraign  light 
Choose  out  that  sure  decisive  dart 
Which  has  the  key  of  this  close  heart. 
Knows  all  the  corners  oft,  and  can  control 
The  self  shut  cabinet  of  an  unsearcht  soul. 

Crashaw.  To  the  Countess  of  Denbigh. 

This  success  was  astonishing,  being  obtained  by  men  of 
little  experience  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  and  upon  that 
account  despised  by  their  enemies ;  yet  it  proved  the  deciding 
battle,  the  king's  party  after  this  time  never  making  any 
considerable  opposition. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

We  wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  in  of  the  next  Dyer's, 
who,  you  must  know,  is  our  authentick  intelligence,  our 
Aristotle  in  politicks.  And  'tis  indeed  but  fit  there  should 
be  some  dernier  resort,  the  absolute  decider  of  all  contro- 
versies.—S/iecia/or,  No.  43. 

There  is  no  space  for  repentance  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  judgment,  but  the  soul  immediately  after  its  de  ■ 
parture,  receives  a  decisive  irrevocable  doom,  that  is  in  part 
executed,  and  shall  be  publicly  and  entirely  executed  at  the 
last  day. — Bates.  Ser.  Prat:  i.  32. 

Desisting  therefore,  now. 

From  farther  conflict,  we  will  wage  again 

This  strife  hereafter,  till  deciding  heav'n 

Appoint  clear  vicfry  to  thyself  or  me. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

I  hav  e  therefore  been  decidedly  of  opinion,  with  our  decla- 
ration at  Whitehall,  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  that  the 
vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an  indispen- 
sable duty,  and  an  exigent  interest,  to  denunciate  this  work 
before  it  had  produced  the  danger  we  have  so  sorely  felt, 
and  which  we  shall  long  feel. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

He  seemed  willing  to  have  his  reader  infer,  that,  even 
though  they  hart  been  masters  of  their  subject,  yet  these 
other  defects  would  have  rendered  them  very  unqualified 
deciders. —  JVarburlon.  Julian,  Introd. 

The  town's  decision  they  no  more  admit. 

Themselves  alone  the  arbiters  of  wit. 

And  scorn  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court, 

To  which  they  owe  their  being  and  support. 

Churchill.  The  Apology. 

The  guidance  of  instinct,  indeed,  as  it  is  more  decisively 
determinate,  seems  to  bring  up  an  offspring  with  less  devia- 
tion from  the  purposes  of  na-ture  than  the  superior  faculty 
of  reason. —  V.Knox,  Essay  141. 

DE'CIDEN'CE.  >      Lat.  De,  and   cadere,  to 
Deci'dious.  j  fall  down. 

A  falling  down. 
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For  men  observing  the  decidence  of  their  [deer]  homes,  do 
fall  upon  the  like  conceit  of  tliis  part,  that  it  annually  rottcth 
away,  and  successively  reneweth  again. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Which  some  anatomi.sts  therefore  call  deciduous  parts, 
euch  as  the  placcvta  uterina,  and  the  different  membranes 
that  involve  the  foetus.— ioj/e.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  7J3. 

Their  summits  are  split  into  sharp  cones,  pillars,  pipes, 
and  other  odd  shapes,  blanched  and  bare;  but  the  interstices 
are  fiUe.l  up  with  forests  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
and  ^\mii.— Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  8. 

DE'ClMATE.i;.^       Fr.  Di'dmer;  Lat.  Deci- 
Decima'tion.  I  mus,  the  tenth  ;  from  decent, 

De'cimator.  (ten. 

De'cimal.  J       To  tythe ;  to  take  or  se- 

lect a  tenth. 

Sometimes  the  criminals  were  decimaifd  by  lot,  as  appears 
in  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dio,  Julius  Capito- 
linus,  who  also  mentions  a  centesimation. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Elfred  was  sent  for  by  the  kins  then  at  London  ;  but  in 
his  way  met  at  Guilford  by  Earl  Godwin,  who  with  all  seem- 
intc  friendship  entertain'd  him,  was  in  the  night  surpriz'd 
and  made  prisoner,  most  of  his  company  put  to  various  sorts 
of  cruel  death,  decimated  twice  over. 

Hilton.  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 

Inprimis.  the  first  means  or  course  intended  to  increase 
your  Majesty's  revenues  or  profits  withal,  is  of  greatest 
consequence,  and  I  call  it  a  decimation,  being  so  termed  in 
Italy,  where  in  some  part  it  is  in  use,  importing  the  tenth 
of  all  subjects'  estates,  to  be  paid  as  a  yearly  rent  to  their 
prince.— i'/a/c  Trials.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  S^c.  an.  1630. 

Con.  You  forge  these  things  prettily  ;  but  I  have  heard 
you  are  as  poor  as  a  decimated  cavalier,  and  had  not  one  foot 
of  land  in  all  the  world. 

Dri/den.  The  mid  Gallant,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


Ser.  1. 

But  God,  who  weighs  an  evil  action  by  the  malignity  of 
its  principle,  and  the  unjustness  of  its  design,  and  not  by 
those  exterior  circumstances,  which  only  cloilie  its  appear- 
ance, but  not  at  all  constitute  its  nature',  has  as  much  ven- 
geance in  store  for  an  oppressing  justice  (if  that  he  not  a 
contradiction  in  the  terms,)  as  he  has  for  the  pillaging  sol- 
dier, or  the  insolent  decimalor.—Id.  vol.  x.  Ser.  C. 

This  division  was  not  made,  as  is  generally  imagined,  by 
King  Alfred,  though  he  might  have  introduced  better  regu- 
lations concerning  it ;  it  prevailed  on  the  continent,  where- 
ever  the  northern  nations  had  obtained  a  settlement ;  and 
it  is  a  species  of  order  extremely  obvious  to  all  who  use  the 
decimal  notation. — Burke.  Abridg.  of  Eng.  History,  b.  ii.  c.7. 

It  is  true  that  in  human  governments,  the  punishment  of 
a  few  is  sometimes  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  offence 
of  many  ;  as  in  military  punishments,  when  a  regiment  is 
decimated.— Horstey,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

DECI'PHER,  ^).^       Ft.  De'chiffrer ;   Sp.  De- 
Deci'pher,  n.  I  cifrar  ;    It.  Deciferare,  (de, 

Deci'pherer.  y  and     cypher,    qv.)    which 

Deci'phf.ring,  71.    j  Menage  says  is   from  the 
Deci'piieress.        J   Hebrew.     To  Cypher  is  to 
write  in  fictitious  characters  ;  characters  unknown 
to,  and  concealed  from  others.     Decipher, — 

To  make  known  or  explain  such  fictitious  cha- 
racters ;  and,  generally,  to  explain,  to  interpret  ; 
to  delineate  or  describe. 

He  then  should  well  decypher  himselfe,  and  well  declare 
therby  yi  he  would  gladly  catche  holdeof  some  small  handell 
to  kepe  hys  money  fast,  rather  then  help  his  frendes  in  their 
necessitie.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  3S0. 

This  letter  was  deciphered,  and  found  hidden  in  the  duke's 
house  under  the  mats  of  an  entry,  in  the  way  as  the  duke 
went  to  his  bed  chamber  :  the  cypher  itself  was  found  in  the 
tiles  of  the  house.— S(a/e  Tna/s,  an.  1571.  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

As  for  the  taking  of  the  pacquet,  I  know  nothing  of  it ; 
the  letter  I  never  saw  in  cypher;  Baker  brought  me  a 
drciipher.  telling  me.  That  forty  was  for  me,  and  thirty  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots.— Id.  lb. 

For  the  better  deciphering  of  the  Riuer  of  Plate,  &  com- 
modities thereof,  was  called  before  vs,  Richard  Carter,  which 
doeth  well  Ibere.-Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  763. 

For  if  good  and  faithfuU  cyphers  were  invented  and  prac- 
tised, many  of  them  would  delude  and  forestall  all  the  cun- 
ning of  the  decypherer.  Which  yet  are  very  apt  and  easy  to 
be  read  or  wtiltsa.—Bacon.On Learning,  by  G.  Vats,  b.vi.c.I. 

The  knowledge  of  cyphering,  hath  drawne  on  with  it  a 
knowledge  relative  unto  it,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  decy- 
phering,  or  of  disereting  cyphers,  though  a  man  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  alphabet  of  the  cypher,  and  the  capitulations 
pf  secrecy  past  between  the  parties.— /li.  Hi. 


It  [assurance]  is  writ  in  a  private  character,  not  to  he  read 
nor  understood  but  by  the  conscience,  to  which  the  spirit  of 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  decyplier  it.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

I  cannot  but  observe  here,  after  this  swift  and  contracted 
method  of  writing  according  to  letters,  that  an  universal 
character  for  entire  words  would  be  of  universal  use  ;  and 
this  I  apprehend  is  to  be  taken  from  the  tables  of  dery- 
pherers,  by  making  use  of  the  numbers  that  express  the 
proportions  of  auxiliary  verbs,  of  pronouns,  particles,  &c. 
^....tnnA  r.e  *ha  TOn,.Ho  whrtd  T^mnortinns  tbev  denominate. 


And  thou,  O  Astrology,  Goddess  divine. 
Celestial  dccypheress,  gently  incline 
Thine  ears  and  thine  aid  to  a  lover  of  science, 
That  bids  to  all  learning,  but  thine,  a  defiance. 

Byrom.  The  Astrologer. 


DECK,  v.\ 
Deck,  n.      > . 
De'cking.  J  I 


A.S.  Thec-an;   Ger.  and   Dut. 
Deck-en,  operire,  vestire,  to  cover, 
to  clothe. 
To   cover,  to  array ;    and   thus,  to  dress,  to 
adorn,  to  embellish. 

The  deck  of  a  ship,  so  called,  because  it  covers 
and  conceals  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

For  he  shall  put  vpon  me  the  garment  of  health  &  couer 
me  with  the  mantle  of  ryghteousness.  He  shall  decke  me 
like  a  brydegrome,  and  as  a  bryde  that  hath  hir  apparel 
vpon  her.— Bible,  1551.  Esaye,  c.  61. 

We  wretches  loe,  that  last  day  of  out  life, 
With  bowes  of  fest  the  town,  and  temples  deck. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 

He  decked  and  vitailed  dyuers  shippes  of  warre  and  sent 
them  to  the  north  seas  to  defende  his  subiects. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  25. 


meth  the  harlottes  decking  that  thou  seest  daily,  the  game 
players  disguising,  and  kynges  apparell. 

Barnes.   TrojVic^,  p.  251. 

For  they  couered  the  former  parte,  and  the  mooste  parte  of 
their  dcckes  w'  copper,  to  the  ende  that  the  graspes  shulde 
not  fasten  in  them,  but  rather  shulde  slippeand  slydeaboue 
the  copper.— JV/'coK.  Tliucydides,  fol.  191. 

Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 
In  gallant  clusters  decking  each  good  tree 
Invite  your  hand  to  crop  them  from  the  stem, 
And  liking  one,  taste  every  sort  of  them. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastoral,  b.ii.  s.  3. 

That  the  whole  world  was  but  one  great  animal,  and 
might  be  resembled  to  a  vast  ship,  wherein  there  are  many 
inferiour  subordinate  governours,  under  one  supreme,  the 
oldest  and  wisest ;  as  also  expert  mariners  of  several  sorts, 
some  to  attend  upon  the  deck,  and  others  to  climb  the  masts 
and  order  the  sails. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  270. 


I  and  my  father,  have  purposed  a  further 
thee,  in  the  more  plentiful  effusion  of  our  Spirit  upon  thee : 
which  shall  be  to  thy  former  deckings,  instead  of  pure  gold 
curiously  wrought  with  specks  of  silver. 

Bp.  Hall.  Solomon's  Song  of  Songs,  c.  1. 

Foul  is  the  steed  without  a  flowing  mane. 

And  birds,  without  their  feathers  and  their  train. 

Wool  decks  the  sheep.— Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xiii. 

The  crew  instantly  left  off  pumping,  and  being  enraged 
at  the  hardships  they  had  suffered,  and  the  numbers  they 
had  lost,  (there  being  at  that  time  no  less  than  thirty  dead 
bodies  lying  on  the  deck,)  they  all  with  one  voice  cried.  On 
shore,  On  shore. — .inson.  Voyage  round  the  iVorld,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Strike,  louder  strike  th'  ennobling  strings 
To  those  whose  merchants'  sons  were  kings  ; 
To  him,  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  bride. 

Collins.  Ode  to  Liberty. 

The  mode  of  fishing,  for  which  this  tonnage  bounty  in 
the  white-herring  fishery  has  been  given  (by  busses  or  decked 
vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  burden,)  seems  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  llol- 
\a.ad.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  xiv.  c.  5. 

DECLA'IM.  ^  Fr.  Declamer ;  Sp.  De- 
Decla'imer.  I  clamar;  It.  Declamare ;  Lat. 
Decla'imino,?!.  [Declamare,  {de,  and  c/amctre,) 
Declama'tion.  (  to  call  or  cry  out  aloud.  See 
De'clamator.  I  Claim. 
Decla'matory.  J  To  speak  aloud,  earnestly, 
vehemently  ;  to  plead  loudly,  earnestly. 

As  when  one  Vibius  Curius  did  speakc  much  of  his  yeares, 
and  made  himself  to  be  much  younger  then  he  was,  (quoth 
TuUie)  why  then  maister  Vibius,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  by 
my  reckoning,  when  you  and  I  declamed  togetlier  last,  you 
I  were  not  then  borne  by  all  likelihood,  if  that  be  true  which 
1  you  say.—  Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Ehelorique,  p.  158. 
4S7 
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Parte  of  their  names  I  thynke  to  specifie 
From  olde  QuintUian  with  his  declamations. 
Theocritus  with  his  Bucolicall  relacions. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

Also  they,  which  only  teache  rhetorike  ought  to  be  named 
rhetoriciens,  dcclamatours,  artificial  speakers  (named  in 
Greke  Logodedali)  or  any  other  name  than  oratours. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

They  .should  likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Latin,  and  Enghsn, 
as  the  Romans  did  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  this  travail 
be  rather  led  on  by  familiarity,  encouragement,  and  emula- 
tion, than  driven  by  severity,  punishment,  and  terrour. 

Cowley.  Ess.   The  School. 

I  shall  be  so  troublesome  to  this  declaimer  for  once,  as  to 
shew  him  what  he  might  have  better  said  in  their  praise. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

The  king  to  stay  these  declaimings  which  he  knew  to  be 
made  against  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  called  the  ministers  to 
Edinburgh,  and  shewed  them  what  travel  he  had  taken  to 

Spotswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  b.  vi.  an.  1580. 

But  these  last  twenty  years  most  of  the  parliament  men 
seek  to  improve  the  reputation  of  their  wisdomes  by  these 
declamations,  and  no  honest  patriot  dare  oppose  them,  lest 
he  incur  the  reputation  of  a  fool,  or  a  coward  in  his  countries 
cause.— CaiSa/ffi.  To  his  Sacred  Majesty,  ab  ignoto. 

Nor  doth  this  come  to  passe,  as  I  suppose,  because  (as  a 
certaine  decluimor  against  sciences  objects  against  physi- 
cians) they  have  ever  conversant  before  their  eyes  such 
lothesome  and  sad  spectacles,  that  they  must  needs  retire 
their  minds  from  these  objects,  to  some  other  contempla- 
tions.— Bacon.  On  Learning^  by  G.  Wats,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

But  oh,  what  stock  of  patience  wants  the  fool. 

Who  wastes  his  time  and  breath  in  teaching  school ! 

To  hear  the  speeches  of  declaiming  boys, 

Deposing  tyrants  with  eternal  noise. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  7. 

Whosoever  strives  to  beget  or  foment  in  his  heart  such 
persuasions  concerning  God,  makes  himself  the  Devil's 
orator,  and  declaims  his  cause  ;  whose  proper  characteristick 
badge  it  is,  to  be  the  great  accuser  or  calumniator,  for  that 
is  the  fwce  of  the  Greek  word  am/3oXor. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  3. 

It  [affectation]  might  be  home  even  here,  but  it  often 
ascends  the  pulpit  itself;  and  the  declaimer,  in  that  sacred 
place,  is  frequently  so  impertinently  witty,  sjjeaks  of  the 
last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint  phrases,  that  there  is  no 
man  who  understands  raillery,  but  must  resolve  to  sin  no 
moxe.—Spectator,  No.  38. 

I  confess  their  verses  are  to  me  the  coldest  I  ever  read  : 
neither  indeed  is  it  possible  for  them,  in  the  way  they  take, 
so  to  express  their  passion,  as  that  the  effects  of  it  should 
appear  in  the  concernment  of  an  audience  ;  their  speeches 
being  so  many  declamations,  which  tire  us  with  the  length. 
Dryden.  Ess.  on  Dramatick  Pocsic. 

Who  could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  declamator,  without 
being  fir'd  at  his  noble  zeal,  and  becoming  his  profess'd  fol- 
lower, if  he  might  be  admitted.— TaWer,  No,  5G. 
He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Design'd  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust, 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

Though  so  many  good  things  have  been  said,  they  have 
generally  had  the  fate  to  be  considered  either  as  the  over- 
flowings of  disgust  from  sated  appetites,  which  could  no 
longer  relish  the  pleasures  of  life ;  or,  as  the  declamatory 
opinions  of  recluse  and  splenetic  men,  who  had  never  tasted 
them  at  all,  and  consequently  were  thought  no  judges  of  the 
mattei.— Sterne,  Ser.  1. 


DECLA'RE. 

Decla'rable. 
Declara'tion. 
Decla'rative. 
Decla'ratively. 
Decla'ratory,  v. 
Decla'ratory,  n. 
Decla'ratorily. 
Decla'redly. 

Decla'rer. 
Decla'ring,  n. 

Lawe  may  declare 

Yf  matrimonie  may  be.  of  Mede  and  of  falsi 
Piers  Pla 


W,elif. 

Wherfore  the  ground  &  cause  of  all  my  pain 
So  as  my  troubled  wit  may  it  attaine 
I  wol  reherse,  nor  for  to  have  redresse 
But  to  declare  my  ground  of  heauinesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Compla 


Fr.  Declarer;  Sp.  De- 
clarar;  \t.  Dichiarare ;  Lat. 
Dcclarare,  {de,  and  clarjis, 
clear,  qv. )  to  show  openly, 
clearly. 

To  show  clearly,  plainly, 
openly,  manifestly ;  to  make 
clearly  known,  to  explain  ; 
to  pronounce  or  proclaim, 
clearly,  plainly  publicly. 
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When  thou  hast  these  declarations  wel  understand,  than 
Bhalt  thou  find  it  reasonable  at  proue,  and  that  many  things 
be  not  thorow  necessity,  but  thorow  liberty  of  wUl. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue. 

There  is  a  vice  full  preuable 

To  hym,  whiche  is  therof  culpable  : 

And  stant  of  all  vertues  bare 

Here  ifter  as  I  sliall  declare.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

So  that  of  generacion 

To  make  declaration 

There  maie  no  gentilnes  'bee.— Id.  lb. 


His  meaning  was,  that  he  well  knew,  that  the  pretended 
queen  of  England,  by  the  declarator;/  sentence  of  the  Pope, 
was  for  manifest  heresy,  deprived  from  all  right  of  the  king- 
dom, and  from  dominion,  and  that  therefore,  no  magistrate 
created  by  her,  and  adhering  to  her,  could  be  acknowledged 
by  him.— 5(a(e  Trials.  Edmund  Campion,  an.  15SI. 

During  which  time,  I  only  entered  into  general  speech, 
sticking  at  our  just  defence  in  the  matters  that  were  ob- 
jected against  us  by  the  said  queen's  commissioners  ;  look- 
ing certainly  for  none  other  thing  but  a  summary  cogniti- 


For  at  once  as  soone  as  Jesus  had  saide  ;  Loke  y"  vp,  lie 
had  hys  sight :  &  of  a  beggar  became  a  folower  of  Jesus 
traine,  and  an  open  declarer  of  God's  goodness. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  IS. 

But  lett  this  be  spoken  now  for  a  warning  unto  vs ;  and 
now  wil  we  come  to  the  declaring  of  the  matter  in  fewe 
■wordes.— Genera  Bii/s,  1361.  2  Maccabees,  vi.  17. 

The  differences  between  a  covena]it,  and  a  law,  standeth 
thus :  In  simple  covenant,  the  action  to  be  done,  or  not 
done,  is  first  limited  and  made  known,  and  then  followeth 
the  promise  to  do  or  not  do  ;  but  in  a  law,  the  obligation  to 
do  or  not  do,  precedeth,  and  the  declaration  what  is  to  be 
done,  or  not  done,  followeth  after. 

Hobbs.  De  Corpore  Politico,  e.  10. 

This  is  a  declarative  law,  and  such  are  not  to  be  taken  by 
way  of  consequence,  equity  or  construction,  but  by  the 
letter  only,  otherwise  tliey  should  imply  a  contradiction  to_ 
themselves,  and  be 


And  I  dare  confidently  say  it,  that  since  the  act  was  made, 
the  first  of  Henry  IV.,  tlie  first  chapter,  whereby  the  Promsio 
is  repealed,  no  man  hath  ever  been  declared  a.lra.ito-[,  either 
by  king  or  parliament,  except  it  were  upon  that,  or  some 
other  statute,  literally  and  derlaratively  ia'e.en. 

Siate  Trials.  The  Earl  of  Strafford,  an.  1640. 


^  extended  to  matters  past;  for  the  interpretation  doth 
not  then  begin  to  be  in  force,  when  it  is  declared ;  but  is 
made  contemporary  with  the  law  itselfe.  Wherefore  never 
enact  declaraturi/  lawes,  but  in  case  where  lawes  may  in 
equity  referre  and  looke  back  one  upon  another. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  viii.  c.  3. 
He  was  the  first  that  gave  such  publick  approbation  unto 
them  declaratorilg,  though  it  was  true  doctrine  in  itselfe, 
before  hee  ever  professed  it  such. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Cicsar,  pt.  ii.  c.  20. 

Surely  all  persons  of  alluring  fortunes,  or  of  other  followed 

qualities,  which  are  noted  for  entertainers  and  cherishers  of 

medisance  and  bitterness  in  conversation,  do  no  better  then 

set  un  a  shop  declaredly  to  take  off  plundered  goods. 

Mounlayue.  Bevoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat  2.  s.  2. 

For  the  declaremeni  of  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that  every 
being  uncessantly  aspires  to  its  own  perfection,  and  is  rest- 
less till  it  obtain  it  i  as  is  the  trembling  needle,  till  it  find  its 
beloved  notth.—Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 

But  crystal  will  calefie  unto  electricity  ;  that  is,  a  power  to 
attract  straws  or  light  bodies,  and  convert  the  needle  freely 
plac'd.  Which  is  a  dcclarement  of  very  different  parts  : 
wherin  we  shall  not  enlarge.— iroicn.    f'ulg.  Err.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


his  words,  more  certainly  by  the  effect 

Stale  Trials,   irm.  Prynne,  an.  1632. 
But  how  return'd  he,  let  us  ask  again  ? 
In  a  poor  skiff  he  pass'd  the  bloody  main, 
Choak'd  with  tlie  slaughter'd  bodies  of  his  train. 
For  fame  he  pray'd,  hut  let  th'  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn'  worth  fnr  his  pray'r. 

Dnjden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10.  j 
■^Vhat  slender  opinions  the  ancients  held  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  star  is  dectarahle  from  their  compute. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,'b.vi.  c.\Z. 

Others  say,  that  according  to  Empedocles,  the  criterion  of 
truth  is  not  sense,  hut  right  reason ;  ,ind  also  that  right 
reason  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  We.os-.  or  divine,  the  other 
ai'^pdjTTti'o?,  or  human  ;  of  which  the  divine  is  inexpressible, 
but  the  human  declarable.— Cudworth.  Intel.  Sys.  p.  23. 

"  The  priest  shall  expiate  it,"  that  is  declaratively,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him. 

Bates.  Harmony  of  Divine  Attributes,  C.  13. 


DEC 

The  French  were,  from  the  very  first,  most  declaredly 

averse  from  treating,  either  from  writings,  or  from  agi'eeing 

to  a  place  of  public  conference.  ,,,„,, 

i'ir  Wm.  Temple.  Memoirs,  1672-7&. 

So  far  are  the  Scriptures  from  giving  us  the  least  intima- 
tion, that  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  set  up  by  God  to  be  the 
infallible  declarers  and  interpreters  of  the  sense  of  Scripture 
to  all  the  Christian  world,  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  that  consequently  in  all  disputes  concerning  the  mean- 
ing rf  any  passage  in  the  Bible,  we  ought  to  have  recourse  to 
that  see.— Sharp,  vol.vii.  Ser.4. 

But  we,  who  have  no  such  prejudices  and  passions  as 
theirs  to  mislead  our  judgments  and  overpower  our  natural 
feelings,  must  necessarily  be  filled  with  love  and  reverence 
towards  him,  when  we  read  that  sublime  and  affecting  de- 
claration  of  his  intentions,  which  is  conveyed  in  the  words 
of  the  text.  (Luh;  iv.  \7—2n.)—Porteus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 

If  we  affirm  absolutclv,  we  use  the  indicative  or  declara- 
tive mond :  if  rcl.aiively.  conditionally,  or  dependently  on 
something  else,  it  is  the  subjunctive. 

Bealtie.  Eteni.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does  not  (as  I  conceive) 
amount  to  absolute  high  treason  ;  Russia,  though  on  bad 
terms,  not  having  been  then  declaredly  at  war  with  this 
kingdom.— iiurfc.  On  the  Conduct  of  tlie  Minority. 

DECLI'NE,  V.  ^       Fr.  Dediner;  Sp.  Declinar; 
Dech'ne,  n.  It.  Declinare;  Lat.Declinare: 

DECn'NAni.F..       I  {de,  and  din-arc ;    Gr.  K^iv- 
DF.tLiNA'riON-.     Veil/,   to   bend.)      "  Fr.   Dc 
Decli'natory.     I  dinei' — 
Decli'ning,  n.  To    bend    or    fall    down- 

Decle'nsion.  J  wards;  also,  to  eschew,  de- 
dine,  bend  from,  \va^■e,  avoid,  svvarvc,  turn  away, 
pass  by,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

But  this  is  the  fortune  (q<i  she)  of  hem  that  either  be  put 
in  vertue,  and  battaileii  against  aspre  tilings,  or  else  of  hem 
that  enclinen,  and  da  linen  fro  vices,  and  taken  ye  way  of 


Of  Cancer.  /(/.  Tke  Marchantet  Tale, 

The  high  noblesse  shal  draw  to  decline 

Of  Greekes  blood,  in  mischiefe,  sorow  and  wo. 

Lidgule.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

But  son  was  it  after  that  the  worldc  waxynge  worse,  right 
good  and  vertuous  lygna^es  decli/ned  and  decaved. 

Sir  T.  More.  JCorAes,  p.  157. 
By  night  she  flies  amid  the  cloudy  skie, 
Sliriking  by  the  dark  shadow  of  the  earth, 
Ne  doth  decline  to  the  swecte  sleepe  her  eyes. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .Mtieis,  b.  iv. 

Your  manhoode  and  courage  is  alwayes  in  encrease :  but 
oure  force  groweth  in  declination. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  2G0. 

And  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be,  our  most 
noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never  toke  yet  Greeke  or  Latin 
grammer  in  her  hand,  after  the  first  declining^  of  a  nowne 
and  a  verbe.— /fscAani.  The  Schole  Master,  b.  ii. 

.Mcius.  Jlistake  not ; 
I  would  not  stain  your  honour  for  the  empire, 
Nor  any  way  decline  you  to  discredit, 
'Tis  not  my  profession,  hut  a  villain's. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.   Valenlinian,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 


As  ye  have  any  flesh  that's 
The  having  of  a  modest  wif 
Let  not  my  vertue  be  the  wedge  to  break  hii 


Id.  lb.  Actii.  sc.  4. 


This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arriv'd 
Who  tells  of  som  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought?)  escap'd 
The  barrs  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt : 
Such  where  ye  find,  seise  fast,  and  hither  bring. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  iv. 

Tlie  preamble  recites.  That  in  time  of  declination  of  jus- 
tice, under  pretext  of  defending  the  country  and  themselues, 
divers  great  men  arrogated  to  themselves  regal  authority, 
under  the  names  of  captains  ;  that  they  acquired  to  them- 
selves that  government,  which  belonged  to  the  crown. 

State  Trials.  Earl  of  Strafford,  an.  1640. 

After  di'i'-r-  '-r,-rr>  rnnfriTiiT";  nmnn;:  themselues,  and 

returne   of  --i  ■   '''     !  "   i      in^■    ]''  ce,    signefying    the 

queen'ii  (/,:  :  ,  n   i  '    ,  i  I  the  people''s  unwil- 

lingness, i,  :,  I      ■  -   :       -  I  hi  lords)  held  it  most 

conuenien'  tl,  ,i  ih     'um     i  .iiM ■  in  proper  power. 

.S'/,.«-.  Quern  Elizabeth,  an.  15S1. 

Those  who  are  shaken  and  scandaliz'd  at  God's  order  ev'n 
in  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  seeming  decUninys  of  his 
equitie,  at  the  best,  incur  Oza's  trespass  of  incredulitie, 
when  he  saw  the  oxen  stumble,  and  the  ark  lean  towards  a 
iM.—Monntagne.  Dn-oute  Essnyes,  pt.  ii.  Treat,  4.  s.  4. 
483 


And,  since  the  Musi 


in  the  world, 
wherever  it  came,  or 
IV.  Temple.  Heroic  Vi 
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do  invoke  my  power, 

I  shall  no  more  decline  that  sacred  bower. 

Where  Gloriana,  their  gieat  mistress  lies. 

Waller.  The  Apology  of  Steep. 

Upon  this  so  palpable  declension  of  spirit  in  the  house,  the 
army  seem'd  much  quieter,  and  resolv'd  to  set  other  .agents 
on  their  work,  that  they  might  not  appear  too  busy  and 
active  in  their  own  concernment. 

Clarendon.   Civil  Jfars,  vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

And  is  not  that  worthy  observation  (though  it  may  serve 
to  abate  our  high  conceipt  of  our  own  times,)  that  ancient 
languages  were  more  full  of  declensions ;  cases,  conjugations ; 
tenses,  and  the  like;  the  moderne  commonly  destitute  of 
these,  doe  loosely  deliver  themselves  in  many  expressions 
by  prepositions,  and  auxiliary  verbes. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  vi.  0.  I. 

The  decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire  making  easy  way 
for  the  powerful  ascent  of  this  new  comet,  [Mahomet,]  that 
appeared  with  such  wonder  and 
with  a  flaming  sword  made  ' 
all  desolate  that  opposed  it.— 

But,  this  voluntary  neglect  of  honours  has  been  of  rare 
example  in  the  world  :  few  men  have  frown'd  first  upon 
Fortune,  and  precipitated  themselves  from  the  top  of  her 
wheel,  before  they  felt  at  least,  the  declination  of  it. 

Dryden.  Amboyna,  Dedication, 

But  generally,  the  extremities  of  old  age  are  very  peeuish 
and  querulous,  and  a  declining  a.nd  falling  back  to  the  weak 
and  helpless  condition  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24 

I  don't  know  any  greater  instance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and 
learning  among  the  French  (which  generally  follows  the 
declension  of  empire,)  than  the  endeavouring  to  follow  this 
foolish  kind  of  wit,  [Bouts  Bimez.]— Spectator,  No.  60. 

It  however  hurt  the  vogue  of  Mr.  Ryshrach,  who,  though 
certainly  not  obscured,  found  his  business  decline,  as  it  was 
affected  considerably  afterwards  by  the  competition  of  Mr. 
Iloubiliac. —  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  yol.iv.  c.  5. 

The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which  had  always  consisted 
in  arms  rather  than  fortifications,  was  insensibly  under- 
mined ;  and  the  fairest  provinces  were  left  exposed  to  the 
rapaciousness  or  ambition  of  the  barbarians,  who  soon  dis- 
covered the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Gibbon.  Eoman  Empire,  c.  7. 
Infinitives  [of  Hebrew  words]  are  not  declinable. 

Sharpe.  On  the  Hebrew  Language,  Let.  4. 

At  length  it  was  finally  settled,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  that  the  prisoner  should  first  be  arraigned  ;  and  might 
either  then  claim  his  benefit  of  clergy,  by  way  oS  declinatory 
plea;  or,  after  conviction,  by  way  of  arresting  judgment. 


Blackslone.  Con. 
of  the  needle  was  i 


Tlie  declension  of  the  needle  was  discovered,  A.  D.  I4S2, 
by  Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage  to  America;  and  would 
have  been  highly  alarming  to  any  tut  one  of  his  undaunted 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Notes. 

DECLI'VITY.  It.  Dediie,  dedivita  ;  Sp.  JDc- 
divn  :  Fr.  Dedive,  steep,  deep,  hanging  or  bending 
downwards,  {de,  and  divus;)  Gr.  KAitos  ;  JEo\. 
KAiTTus,  K\nvs,  from  kKiv-hv,  to  bend. 

Declination  or  descent ;   sloping  downwards. 

We  have,  first,  the  river  Dove,  that  we  shall  come  to  by 
and  by,  which  divides  the  two  counties  of  Darby  and  Staf- 
ford for  many  miles  together,  and  is  so  called  from  the 
swiftness  of  its  current ;  and  th.it  swiftness  [is]  occasioned 
by  the  declivity  of  its  course. —  Walton.  Angler,  pt.  ii.  c.  I 

And  indeed  such  prodigious  conveyances  of  the  waters 
make  it  manifest,  that  no  accidental  currents  and  alterations 
of  the  waters  themselves,  no  art,  or  power  of  man,  nothing 
less  than  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  could  ever  have  made  or 
found  so  long  and  commodious  declivities  and  channels  for 
the  passage  of  the  vaters.—Derham.  Phys.  Theol.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

At  lenath  we  descended  into  a  valley  of  greater  extent 
than  the  former :  a  river  or  large  wintry  torrent  ran  through 
it  and  fell  down  a  steep  declivtlij  at  the  end  of  it,  where  it 
seemed  to  be  loat  among  the  rocks. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  the  Island  of  Hinzuan. 

DECO'CT,  V.  >      Fr.Decociion;  It. Dccozioiic; 
Deco'ctiox.       )  Sp.-Decoci'on  ;    hcA.JDecoquere, 
decoclum,  (de,  and  coquerc,)  to  boil,  to  seethe.    Sec 
Concoct. 

To  boil,  to  seethe ;  to  reduce,  to  consume,  to 
digest — by  boiling  or  seething,  by  heat. 

In  all  colerike  feuers  the  decoction  of  this  herbe  [suckorie] 
or  the  water  therof  stylled,  is  right  expedient. 

Sir  T.Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii 
Here  she  attr.acts,  and  there  she  doth  retain  ; 

There  she  decocts,  and  doth  the  food  prepare ; 
There  she  distributes  it  to  ev'ry  vein, 
There  she  expels  what  she  may  fitly  spare. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  12. 

If  after  a  decoction  of  hearbs  in  a  winter-night,  we  expose 

the  liquor  to  the  frigid  air  ;  we  may  observe  in  the  morning 

under  a  crust  of  ice,  the  perfect  appearance  both  in  fiffiae, 

and  colour  of  the  plants  that  were  taken  from  it. 

C-anvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5, 


Holy  thistle  decoctud  in  dear  posset  di'ink  was  heretofore 
mucli  used  at  the  beginnings  of  a;;ues,  fevers,  unknown 
diseases,  and  especially  if  there  be  anv  suspicion  of  poison 
or  infection.— 5o(/fe.  Wurks,  vol.  vi.  p.'371. 


boiled  in  beer  or  ale,  and  to  walk  after  it .  she  did  it  heartily 
for  a  fortnight  or  more,  recovered  her  roses,  was  married, 
hath  children,  and  continues  in  health  these  fourteen  years 
since,  this  being  her  only  medicine  at  the  first,  and  in  all 
relapses. — Id.  lb. 


DECO'LLING,  n.  ^       Lat.  Dccollare,  {de,  and 
Deco'llate.  \c(illmn,   the    nock.)     See 

Decolla'tion.  J   Collar. 

To  cut  off  the  neck  ;  to  sever  or  separate  the 
head  from  shoulders  ;  to  behead. 

In  this,  XXV.  vere  aboute  the  feast  of  the  decollacion  of 
Scyat  Johne  Ba'ptyst,  in  the  latter  ende  of  August,  a  noble 
man  of  Sp.ayne  called  Sir  Charlys,  with  a  stronge  nauye 
of  Spanyardes  entrede  the  Englysshe  stremys,  and  dyd 
raoche  harme  vnto  Kynge  Edwardes  frendes. 

Fabyan,  an.  1350. 

On  tying  the  cord,  there  was  a  strong  seam  about  the 
neck,  by  which  the  head  had  been,  as  was  supposed,  im- 
mediately after  decollation,  fastned  again  to  the  body. 

Slalc  Trials.  The  Regicides,  an.  16CD. 

By  a  speedy  public  dethroning  and  decoUing  of  the  King, 
and  disinheriting  his  posterity,  as  the  army-remonstrants 
ai-vise.— Parliamentary  Histonj,  an.  1643. 

The  said  archbishop  esteeming  them  [three  last  bonks  of 
Hooker]  as  varieties,  did  put  them  into  the  library  there, 
where  remaining  till  the  decollation  of  Archh.  Laud,  were 
then  by  the  brethren  of  the  predominant  faction,  given,  with 
the  library,  to  that  most  notorious  villain  Hugh  Peters. 

Wood.  Aihenic  Oxon. 

Heal  the  poor  martyr  tlay'd  or  rackt, 

Sbrivel'd  and  scorciit,  and  torn  and  hackt, 

Restore  the  decollated  head. 

Revive  the  dying  and  the  ieaA.—Camhrid(je.  On  Painting. 

A  fine  piece  of  a  decollated  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was  shown  to  a  Turkish  Emperor ;  he  praised  many  things, 
but  he  observed  one  defect ;  he  observed  that  the  skin  did 
not  shrink  from  the  wounded  part  of  the  neck. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Introd. 

But  one  of  his  [Mabuse's]  most  striking  performances  was 
the  decollation  o{&t.  John,  painted  in  the  shades  of  a  single 
co\o\it.—l¥alpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

DECOMPO'SE,  V.  ~\       Lat.  Decomponere,  osi- 
Deco'mposite.  I  turn,  componere,  {de,  com, 

Decomposi'tiox.  I  and ponecc,)  to  put,  place, 
Deco.mpo'und,  v.  J  or  set  together. 
Decompo'und,  v.  I  To  sepanite  or  disjoin 
Deco.mpo'und,  adj.  J  things  so  composed  or 
put,  placed  or  set  together ;  to  disorder,  dis- 
arrange, unsettle.     To  decompound,  is  also,   (by 

To  compound  compounds  ;  or  to  compound 
things  already  in  themselves  compounded. 

JDecoirtposites  of  three  metals,  or  more,  are  too  long  to 
enquire  of,  except  there  be  some  compositions  of  tiiem 
already  observed. — Bacon.  Questions 


Min 


Congregational  presbyteries — they  are  the  natural  presby- 
teries, those  others,  they  are  but  as  step-dames,  secondaries ; 
they  are  but  compounds  and  decompounds  of  the  several 
presbyteries  of  presbyterial  churches. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iv.  p.  139. 

For  these  more  confined  hypotheses  may  be  subordinated 
to  those  more  general  and  fertile  principles,  and  there  can 
be  no  ingredient  assigned,  that  has  a  real  e.4istence  in 
nature,  that  may  not  be  derived  either  immediately,  or  by  a 
row  oi  decompositions,  from  the  universal  matter,  modified 
by  its  mechanical  afiections. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  what- 
soever ;  which,  however  compounded  and  decompounded, 
m,iy  at  last  be  resolv'd  into  simple  ideas,  which  are  all  the 
materials  of  knowledge  or  thought  we  have,  or  can  have. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

Glass  appears  to  be  not  only  a  compounded,  but  a  decom- 
pounded body,  since  the  sand  or  cuynli  (as  the  Venetian 
glass-men  call  their  pebbles,)  or  other  stones  being  them- 
selves mixt  bodies,  are  further  compounded  with  the  salts 
that  dissolve  them.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  G5C. 

If,  I  say,  we  consider  this,  it  may  seem  probable,  that 
there  may  be  among  the  works  of  nature,  (not  to  mention 
those  of  art,)  a  greater  number  of  decompound  bodies,  than 
men  take  notice  of.— /d.  lb.  vol.i.  p.  524. 

The  naturalist  who  has  made  a  thousand  experiments, 
with  the  utmost  care  and  skill ;  the  chemist  who  has,  in  like 
manner,  decomposed  a  thousand  natural,  and  composed  as 
many  artificial  bodies,  are  still  liable  to  be  deceived. 

Bolinr/bro/.e,  Ess.  1.  On  Human  Knowledye. 
VOL.  1. 


DEC 

The  first  is  evident  of  itself,  and  the  second  will  appear  so 
too,  if  we  consider  that  in  learning  their  names,  and  the 
signification  of  these  names,  we  learn  to  decompound  them  ; 
and  that  by  learning  to  decompound  some,  the  mind  was 
instructed  to  compound  others. 

Bolingbrohe,  Ess.  1.  On  Human  Knowledge. 

The  change  is  to  be  confined  to  the  peccant  part  only  ;  to 
the  part  which  produced  the  necessary  deviation  ;  and  even 
then  it  is  to  be  elfected  without  a  decomposilion  of  the  whole 
civil  and  political  mass,  for  the  purpose  of  originating  a  new 
civil  order  out  of  the  first  elements  of  society. 

Buike.  On  tite  French  Revolution. 

DE'CORE.y.    ^       ,    ,   ^^  ,         , 

rii'r-nn.Tc- ■  h&i.  Derorii.1 ;  ivom  dccere. 

dLoha'^L.       I  (SOOD.CK.T.)    Vj.Decorer. 
Deco'rous.  \  Used,  consequentially,- 

Deco'roi'sne-s    I        10  adoin,  to  ornament,  to 
Decu'ri-m      '  '  J  beautify,  to  embellish. 

It  was  to  theim  a  notable  vertue  to  decore  and  heautifie 
the  house  of  God,  to  the  whiche  apperteined  holynes,  and  to 
set  a  Concorde  in  CXmst's.— Hull.  Hen.  f.  an.  2 

To  decore  and  illustre  the  same  assembly,  and  to  shewe 
their  forces  in  amies,  thei  shall  take  counsaill  &  dispose 
themselfes  to  do  some  fayre  feate  of  armes,  as  well  on  foot 
as  on  horseback,  against  all  commers. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  11. 
For  God  I  call  to  record,  my  liarte  was  fully  sette,  and  my 
mynde  deliberately  determined  to  haue  decorated  this  realme, 
wyth  wholesome  lawes,  statues  and  audinaunces. 

Id.  Edward  II'.  an.  23. 

For  vndoubtedly  as  many  places  as  thei  vexed  and  sacked 
with  murder  and  spoylynge,  so  many  or  more  in  conclusion 
they  did  enoble  and  decorate  with  their  blood  and  slaughter. 
Id.  Hen.  III.  an.  7. 
Straight  wheii  one  nani'd  a  message  from  the  Lord, 
The  wicked  Eglon  rose,  (all  pride  Mpprest) 
And  (as  he  drcam'd)  with  sacred  robes  decor^d. 

Stirling.  Doomes-Say.  Fifth  Hour. 
\Vhich  church  he  decoredv/iih  many  ornaments  and  edi- 
fices, especially  the  south  side  thereof. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Hant-shire. 

His  familie  (saith  Hector  Boetins)  hath  and  doth  continue 
in  great  honor  amongest  Scotishmen  euen  vnto  this  day, 
and  is  decorated  with  the  oflice  of  the  marshalship  of  Scot- 
land, to  the  high  renowne  and  fame  thereof,  amongest  the 
chiefestpeeres  of  the  realme. — Holinshed.Scotland.  Malcolm. 

I  have  been  told  by  those  that  have  seen  both,  that  our 
church  did  even  then  exceed  the  Romish  i 
decorations. — Marvel.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 


Men  of  embitter'd  passions  and  of  a  destroying  spirit, 
altogether  devoid  of  civility,  gentleness  and  moderation, 
kindness  and  benignity  towards  men,  and  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  what  is  lovely,  decorous,  venerable,  praise- 
worthy, equitable,  and  just,  can  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  this 
matter.— jl/er/e.   Works.  The  Author's  Life. 


Decrum,  or  decency,  in  all  our  actions  that  we  may 
avoid  all  possible  offences  given,  and  using  this  decorum  in 
our  gesiures,  applications,  speeches,  habit,  addresses,  re- 
ceptions, and  generally  in  all  we  do. 

JIale.  Cont.  Boinn  as  ur  would  he  done  to. 


This  helm,  and  heavy  buckler,  I  can  spare  ; 

As  only  decorations  of  the  war." 

Bryden.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  xii. 

If  he  [Ciiarles  Townsend]  had  not  so  great  a  stock,  as 
some  have  had  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long 
treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by  far,  than  any  man  I  ever 
was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together  within  a  short 
time,  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish,  to  illustrate,  and 
to  decorate  that  side  of  the  question  he  supported. 

Burke.  On  the  American  Taxation. 

Such  is  the  apology,  expressed  or  implied,  of  many  indi- 
viduals, who  support  a  decorous  character,  and  imagine  that 
they  are  in  no  respect  objects  of  compassion. 

V.  Kno.r.  Ser.  9. 

DECO'RTICATE,  v.  \      Lat.  De,  and  corle.r, 
Decortica'tion'.  (  the  bark. 

To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind. 


Decortication,  the  putting  oif  the  outward  bark  of  trees  ; 
also  the  peeling  or  unhusking  of  roots. 

Miller.   Gardener's  Dictionary. 

D  E  C  O'URT,  V.  To  drive  or  expel  from  cnurl. 
See  CouBT. 

It  behoveth  without  doubt  his  majestic  to  uphold  the  duke 
against  them,  who  if  he  be  but  decourted,  it  will  be  the  cor- 
ner stone  on  which  the  demolishing  of  his  monarchie  will 
be  builded. — Cabbala.  To  his  Sacred  Majestic,  Ab  ignoto. 


DECO'Y,  : 


DEC 

)'Y,  t».  ■)      See  Coy.      To  decoy,   as  to 
Deco'y,  n.      f  coy,  is— 

To  quiet,  to  still,  to  lull,  to  appease,  to  soothe, 
to  caress,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

Rolph  answered,  "That  the  king  might  he  decoy'd  from 
thence,  as  he  was  from  Hampton  Court  by  some  letters 
from  his  friends,  of  some  danger  that  threaten'd  him,  upon 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  make  an  escape  ;  ,ind  then 
he  might  easily  be  dispatched. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 

Man  is  to  man  all  kind  of  beasts  :  a  fawning  dog,  a  ro.nr- 
ing  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing  wolf  a  dissembling  croco- 
dile, a  treacherous  decoy,  a  rapacious  vulture. 

Cowley.  The  Dangers  of  an  Honest  Man,  Ess.  S. 

If  you  give  any  credit  to  this  jugling  rascal,  you  are  worse 
than  simple  widgins,  and  will  be  drawn  into  the  net  by  this 
decoy-duck,  this  tame  cheater. 

Beaum.  S;  Flclch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv.  so.  1. 

One  would  have  thought,  sir,  that  you  who  keep  a  general 
decoy  here  for  fools  and  coxcombs,  might  have  found  one  to 
have  recompensed  a  cast  mistress  withal,  and  not  have 
endeavoured  the  betraying  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and 
your  friend. — Otway.  Friendship  in  Fashion,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

But  on  the  other  side,  where  God  denies  a  man  these  ad 
vantages,  and  casts  him  under  all  the  forementioned  disad- 
vantages of  virtue,  and  decoys  to  sin  :  it  is  yet  most  cerlam 
that  they  lay  upon  him  no  necessity  of  sinning. 


■\Mien  they  had  decoyed  mankind  out  of  the  plain  into  a 
wood,  they  who  had  planted  the  wood  were  necessary  guides 
in  il.—Bolingbroke,  Ess.  4. 

DECRE'ASE,  v.  )        Lat.    Decresr-ere,     (de, 
Decre'ase,  7i.  )  and  cresccre,}  to  grow,  to 

enlarge.     Gower  writes  dis- 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  less;  to  lessen,  to  diminish. 

Iwotenotofthilkeeuidence 

Now  at  this  time  in  her  estates, 

Excuse  might  the  prelates, 

Knowend  how  that  the  faith  discreseth 

And  all  morall  vertue  cesseth.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

That  none  honour  fall  in  discrease, 

Whiche  might  torne  into  diflame— W.   Th.  h.  vii. 

Never  such  comfort  came  to  mortal  man. 

Never  such  joy  was  since  the  world  began, 

As  in  the  ark,  when  Noah  and  his  behold 

The  olive  leaf,  which  certainly  them  told 

The  flood  decreas'd.  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

It  is  a  position  of  mathematiques  ;  that  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  somewhat  and  nothing:  therefore  the 
degrees  of  nullity  and  quiddity,  seem  larger  than  the  degrees 

ling,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  vi. 

For  the  inertia  of  matter,  causeth,  not  only  (as  this  learned 
author  observes)  that  velocity  decreasis  in  proportion  as 
quantity  of  matter  increases  (which  is  indeed  no  decrease  of 
the  quantity  of  motion  ;)  but  also  that  solid  and  perfectly 
hard  bodies,  void  of  elasticity,  meeting  together  with  equal 
and  contrary  forces,  lose  their  whole  motion  and  active  force. 
Papers  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz.  Fifth  Reply. 

According  to  the  latest  observations  the  hoops  are  found 
to  have  increased  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  hats  to  have  decreased  two-fifths  in  the  brim. 

Adventurer,  No.  35. 

In  this  nm,  the  variation  of  the  compass  gradually  de- 
creased  from  11°  west,  which  it  was  at  Ascension,  to  1°  west, 
which  we  found  oflT  Fernando  de  Noronha. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

DECREA'TION.  Lat.  De,  and  creare,  alum, 
to  create.      See  Concreate. 

Especially  the  continual  rfecrca/ion  and  annihilation  of  the 
souls  of  the  brutes,  &c.—Cudworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  45 

DECRE'E,  «. 
Decre'e,  i>. 
Decre'er. 
De'cremf.nt. 
Decre'te. 
Decre'tal,  )!. 
Decre'tal,  adj. 
Decee'tist. 
Decre'tive. 
De'cretcry. 
Decreto'rhl. 
At  London  thei  wer  atteynt,  decree  was  mad  for  thate. 


It.  Decretare ;  Sp.  De- 
crelar ;  V\:  Decrcter ;  Lat. 
Decern-ere,  decretum,  (de, 
and  cernere,)  from  the  Gr. 
^  Kpij'-cij',  to  separate,  to 
distinguish,  to  divide.  See 
Decern,  and  Discern. 

To  adjudge,  to  order, 
ordain,  enact,  establish, 
award,  appoint. 


The  decretal  I 


R.Br 
!  ordeynd  for  this.— /d. 


.  337. 


And.  eke  as  sayth  the  decree,  a  woman  that  is  a  wil,  as 
long  as  she  is  a  wif,  she  hath  non  auctoritce  to  swcre  ne  bore 
witnesse,  without  leve  of  hire  husbonde,  that  is  hire  lord. 

Chaucer,  The  Personu  Tale, 


DEC 


DEC 


Thilko  same  senate,  cloeii  tlnough  her  dccveles  and  her 
iuaumentes,  as  though  it  were  as'n  and  afellony,  that  is,  to 
wihie  the  sauacion  of  them. — Chancer.  Buccius,  b.  i. 

The  pope  anone  vpon  the  cas 

Of  his  papall  auctoritee 

Hath  made  and  youe  the  decree. — Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Suche  was  the  decreed  wyll  of  the  father,  that  Criste 
shoulde  suffre  these  thynges  for  our  offences. 

Udal.  Philippians,  c.  2. 

As  they  went  thorow  the  cities,  they  delyuered  theim  the 
decrees  fiir  to  kepe.  ordeyned  tlie  apostles  and  elders,  wliiche 
were  at  Jerusalem.— 5/We,  1551.  Ads,  c.  16. 

For  I  was  afraid  for  the  weake  hearers  of  the  Scripture 
(which  scarslie  obeie  the  iust  sentence  of  their  pastour) 
much  more  despising  this  vniust  decreemeni,  through  the 
onerous  and  importable  transgression  of  their  pastor,  should 
shew  themselues  disobedient. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  124.  Huderike  to  Pope  Nicholas,  an.  867. 

Ye  pope,  whe  he  hath  bene  enformed  of  a  bisshoppes  faut, 
hath  as  by  diners  dMre(o/s  appereth  preceded  to  the  punish- 
ment &  amendment  thereof.— S/r  T.  More.   Workes.  p.  619. 

They  therefore  as  to  right  belong*d. 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

Their  maker,  or  their  making,  or  thir  fate, 

As  if  predestination  over-rul'd 

Thir  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree 

Or  high  f<>rknowledg ;  they  themselves  decreed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

In  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me,  says  Christ ;  that  I  should 
do  thy  will ;  he  is  not  willing  only,  but  the  first  decreer  of 
it,  it  is  written  of  me.— Goodwin.   Works,  vol.i.  pt.iii.  p.l03. 


1631. 

Further  yet,  and  it  is  worth  observing,  there  was  never 
any  Bishop  of  Rome  from  S.  Peter  to  S.  Sylvester,  that  ever 
writ  a  dccret/tl  epistle  now  extant  and  tmnsinitted  to  us, 
but  either  professedly  or  accidentally  he  said  or  intimated, 
that  the  order  of  bishops  did  come  from  God. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  s.  12. 

The  decree  of  Gratian  is  concordanlia  discordantiarum,  a 
heap  or  bundle  of  contrary  opinions,  doctrines,  or  rules  ;  and 
they  agree  no  otherwise  than  a  hyasna  and  a  dog  catch'd  in 
the  same  snare,  or  put  into  a  bag;  and  the  decretals  and 
extravagants  are  in  very  great  parts  of  them  nothing  but 
boxes  of  tyranny  and  error,  usurpation  and  superstit' 


Spa.  Thou'rtaprick-ear'dfoist,  a  cittern-headed  gew-gaw, 
a  knack,  a  snipper-snapper  !  Twit  me  with  the  decrements 
of  my  pendants. — Ford.  Fancies  Chaste  §•  Noble,  Acti.  s.  2. 

For  in  the  latter  age  upon  the  tropick  and  first  descension 
from  our  solstice,  we  are  scarce  sensible  of  declination  ;  but 
declining  further,  our  decrement  accelerates,  we  set  apace, 
and  in  our  last  dayes  precipitate  into  our  graves. 

Brown.   Vnlgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

We  found  it  very  difficult  to  measure,  in  what  proportion 
these  decrements  of  the  mercurial  cylinder  did  proceed. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

DECRE'PIT,  V.  ^       Fr.  Decrepite;  It.  Decre- 

Decre'pitness.      \pito  ;  Lat.  Decrepitus.    Sca- 

Decre'pitude.       J  ligcr  says,  that  old  men  are 

Decre'pity.  j  called  rfecrcptV,  by  a  metaphor 

derived  from  lanterns  or  candles  ;  which  are  said 

j  decrepare,   to  creak  or  crackle,  when  they  send 

j  forth  a  noise  at  the  moment  of  going  out.     Vos- 

I  sins, — a  metaphor,  a  rebus  fragilibus,  which  from 

old  age  creak  if  yor.  move  them. 

Groaning  under  infirmities,  under  the  weight  of 
age  ;  weighed  down  by  years. 

Ages  be  foure.— Age  decrepite,  vntil  the  last  time  of  lyfe 

accidently  moist,  but  naturally  cold  and  dry,  wherein  the 

powers  and  strength  of  the  bodye  be  more  and  more  minished. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  i. 

And  therein  sate  an  old  man,  halfe  blind, 

And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse, 
Yet  liuely  vigour  rested  in  his  mind. 

And  recompenc't  him  with  a  better  scorse  : 

Weake  body  well  is  chang'd  for  minds  redoubled  forse. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
How  think  you  now,  sir? 

Gost.  Even  just  as  before, 
And  have  more  cause  to  think  honest  credulity 
Is  a  true  loadstone  to  draw  on  decrepity. 

Chapman.  All  Fools,  Act  iv.  so.  1. 

Nor  John  Apple,  whose  wither'd  rind,  intrencht 

With  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 

Decrepit  age,  nor  that  from  Harvey  nam'd. 

Quick  relishing.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

All  ages,  from  wailing  infancy  to  querulous  decrepilness, 
and  all  conditions,  from  the  carefuU  sceptre  to  the  painfull 
spade,  are  fianght  with  many  great  inconveniences  peculiar 
to  each  otlhem.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 


Id.  lb.  p.  400. 

And  this  match,  thus  made  up,  fulfils  that  decretive  word 
of  the  Almighty,  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical,  c.  1.  §  2. 

These  men  are  vain  and  light,  easie  and  effeminate, 
childish  and  absurd;  these  are  they  of  whom  our  blessed 
Saviour  said  those  sad  decretory  words,  many  shall  seek  to 
enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

But  the  main  considerations,  which  most  set  oflf  this  num- 
ber, are  observations  drawn  from  the  motions  of  the  moon, 
supposed  to  be  measured  by  sevens,  and  the  critical  or 
decretory  dales  dependant  on  that  number. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours^  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Celestial  states,  immortal  Gods  !  give  ear, 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear ; 
The  fix'd  decree,  which  not  all  heaven  can  move, 
Thou,  Fate  !  fulfil  it ;  and,  ye  Powers,  approve. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

But  that  there  was  a  decretal  bull  sent  by  Campegio,  will 
appear  evidently  in  the  sequel  of  this  relation. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1527. 

So  that  by  this  law,  we  are  liable  to  have  a  large  Bible  ; 
not  only  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  all  the  new  decre- 
tals of  the  old  gentleman  at  Rome,  and  they  not  apocryphal, 
but  most  properly  canonical.— iJoi^ie.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  31 1. 

The  will  of  God  is  either  decretive  or  preceptive  :  the  de- 
cretive extends  to  all  events ;  nothing  falls  out  at  random, 
nothing  by  rash  chance  and  casualty,  but  all  things  come 
to  pass  "  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,"  by  his  effici- 
ency or  permission. — Bates.  On  Spiritual  Perfection,  c.  11. 

God  found  it  needful  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  all  with  those 
decretory  words,  in  Beut.  xxx.  19.  Behold,  I  have  this  day 
set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  and  powers  of  nature,  which  the 
heathen  world  deified,  they  are  represented  in  Scripture  as 
the  creatures  of  God's  power,  and  the  passive  instruments  of 
hia  decrees  — Farmer.  On  Miracles,  c.  3.  s.  2. 

You  would  persuade  the  world,  that  I  condemn  Scripture 
doctrines  in  the  lump,  and  overrule  the  Scripture  itself,  in 
a  decretarial  manner ;  because  I  do  not  submit  to  your  ex- 
plications of  Scripture.— /d.  Letters  to  Worthington,  Let.  1. 


DECRE'MENT.      Lat.  Z)ecres( 
less,  to  decrease,  (qv, ) 

LeBsemng,  decrease,  dim'inution. 


Last,  Winter  comes ;  decrepid,  old,  and  dull ; 
Yet  has  his  comforts  too— his  barns  are  full ; 
The  social  converse,  circulating  glass, 

And  cheerful  fire  are  his.  Jenyns.  An  Ode. 

By  the  young  and  gay,  those  who  are  entering  the  world, 
either  as  a  scene  of  business  or  pleasure,  I  [To-day]  am  fre- 
quently desired  with  much  impatience,  that  although  every 
moment  brings  on  wrinkles  and  dccrepitude^ith.  irresistible 
rapidity,  they  would  be  willing  that  the  time  of  my  absence 
should  be  annihilated,  and  the  approach  of  wrinkles  and 
decrepitude  rendered  yet  more  precipitate. 

Adventurer,  No.  II. 

DECRE'PITATED.  1     Deprived  of  the  power 
Decri'pated,  adj.         )  of  crackling.     Sec  De- 
crepit. 
So  will  it  come  to  pass  in  a  pot  of  salt,  although  decrepi- 


Into  the  leg  of  a  worsted  stocking,  that  has  long  been 
worn  next  to  the  flesh,  put  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sea- 
salt  exactly  dried,  or  else  decripatcd. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  363. 

DECRE'W.     Fr.  Decru  ;  from  "  decroistre,  to 
lessen,  decrease,  wain,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
Thus  long  they  tract,  and  trauerst  to  and  fro. 

Sometimes  persewing  and  sometimes  persewed, 
Still  as  advantage  they  espied  thereto  : 
But  toward  th'  end.  Sir  Arthegall  renewed 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  dccrewed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

DECRO'WNING.  A  taking  away,  or  de- 
priving of  the  crown. 

He  holds  it  no  more  sin  the  decrowning  of  kings,  than 
our  puritans  do  the  suppression  of  bishops. 

Overbury.  Characters. 

DECRY', u.    "j       To    cry  down,   to   raise    a 
Decui'al.  I  en/ or  claiTiour  against.     "  Fr. 

Decri'er.  t  jjescricr ;  to  cry  down  or  call 

Decrv'ing,  n.  J  in,  uncurrent  or  naughty  coin ; 
also  publickly  to  discredit,  disparage,  disgrace  ; 
to  publish  the  faults,  divulge  the  imperfections, 
blaze  the  wants,  proclaim  the  defects  of,"  (Cot- 
grave.) 


DEC 

And  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  done  by 
those  men,  who  a  few  years  before  had  so  bitterly  decried, 
and  openly  opposed,  the  king's  regular  and  formal  way  of 
proceeding  in  the  trial  of  a  little  ship-money. 

Cowley.  On  t/te  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

They  preserve  the  authority  and  sacredness  of  govern- 
ment, and  possibly  they  are  therefore  decried,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  authority  may  decline  altogether. 
Bp.  Taylor.  An  Apology  for  authorized  Forms  of  Liturgie. 

Next,  my  lords  to  shew  the  decrying  of  the  people  in  this 

time  of  shipping  itself  in  the  rolls  of  21  and  51  of  Ed.  I., 

there  the  people  said  they  were  not  bound  to  bear  the 

charge  :  so  it  was  no  practice  for  the  commons  to  decry  it. 

Stale  Trials.  John  Hampden,  Esq.  an.  1637. 

But  it  hath  been  said,  that  the  people  have  always  peti- 
tioned against  it,  aud  there  hath  been  a  decrying  by  the 
people,  aud  they  have  petitioned  in  parliament  against  it. 
Id.  lb. 
Thus  men  are  rais'd  by  faction,  and  decry*d; 
And  rogue  and  saint  distinguish'd  by  their  .liide. 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 
The  forward  wits,  who  without  waiting  their  due  time,  or 
performing  their  requisite  studys,  start  up  in  the  world  as 
authors,  having  with  little  pains  or  judgment,  and  by  the 
strength  of  fancy  merely,  acquir'd  a  name  with  manlcind, 
can  on  no  account  afterwards  submit  to  a  decrial  or  dispa- 
ragement of  those  raw  works  to  which  they  ow'd  their  early 
character  and  distinction. 

Shaftesbury.  Miscel.  Befiec.  Misc.  5.  c.2. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  brutish  folly  and 
absurd  impudence  of  the  late  fanatic  decryers  of  the  neces- 
sity of  human  learning,  in  order  to  the  ministerial  function. 
South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  2. 
■flHiat  an  insuITerable  impudence  then  are  they  guilty  of, 
who  now-a-days  decry  all  reading,  study,  and  learning,  and 
rely  only  on  enthusiasm  and  immediate  inspiration. 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 


DECUBA'TION. 

Decu'mcent. 
Decl''mbency. 
Decu'mbence. 
A  lying  down. 
At  this  decubatii 


)Lat.  Decmnbere,  to  lie 
down  ;  pres.  part,  decum- 
bens,  past,  decubitus;  de, 
and  cumhere,  to  lie. 


And  yet  must  thus  much  come  to  pass,  if  we  opinion  they 
lie  not  down  and  enjoy  no  decumbence  at  all. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

And  therefore  Casaubon  justly  rejecteth  Theophilact ;  who 
not  considering  the  ancient  manner  of  decumbency,  imputed 
this  guesture  of  the  beloved  disciple  unto  rusticity,  or  an 
act  of  incivility.— /rf.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  C. 

A  phrenitis  came  on  the  eighth  day,  where  the  patient 
was  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  had  not  been  blooded,  and 
had  been  kept  in  a  dose  from  his  first  decumbiture. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  649. 

If  but  a  mile  she  travel  out  of  town. 

The  planetary  hour  must  first  be  knoivn. 

And  lucky  moment;  if  her  eye  hut  akes 

Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  she  takes. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 

DE'CUPLE.  Fr.  Decuple,-  Lat.  Becuplus, 
from  Decent,  ten. 

Tenfold. 

If  the  apostle  (1  Tim.  v.  17)  requires  that  an  elder,  provided 
he  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe- 
cially those  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  it  excludes 
not  a  decuple  or  any  further  proportion,  and  indeed  there 
cannot  too  high  a  value  be  set  upon  such  a  person. 

Marvel.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p  120. 

If  the  same  proportion  holds  between  the  insects  native  of 
England,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  doth  between 
plants  domestick  and  exotick,  (that  is,  as  I  guess,  near  a 
decuple)  the  species  of  insects  in  the  whole  earth,  (land  and 
water)  will  amount  to  10,000. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

There  is  no  impossibility  or  absurdity  in  its  being  double 
or  treble  or  decuple  to  what  it  is,  for  there  is  abundant  room 
for  multitudes  of  atoms  more  in  the  empty  spaces  between 
those  already  in  being. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  7. 

DECU'RION.  >      Lat.  Decurio  ;    one  who  is 

Decu'rt.  )   appointed   over    ten,   decern. 

See  Decimate. 

And  lo  a  man,  Joseph  by  name,  of  AramaOiie  a  cytee  of 
Judee  that  was  a  dccurion,  a  g.ood  man  and  a  just. 

Wiclif  Luke,  C.2S. 

He  equalled  it  also  after  a  sort,  and  in  some  part  with  tlie 
verie  cittie  of  Rome  in  priviledges  and  estimation  :  by  de- 
vising a  new  kind  of  suflrages  which  the  decurions  or  elders 
of  colonies  gave  every  one  in  their  own  touneshippe,  as 
touching  maiestrates  to  bee  created  in  Rome. 

Holland.  SuetoniuSi  p  63 


DED 


The  order  of  it  was  this:  All  the  fathers  or  senators,  who 
at  the  first  were  an  hundred,  parted  themselves  into  tens  or 
decuries,  and  governed  successively  by  the  space  of  five  days, 
one  decuri/  after  another  in  order. 

Rakyh.  Historij  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  7. 

He  instituted  decurions  through  both  these  colonies,  that 
is.  one  over  every  ten  families,  another  over  fifty,  a  third 
over  a  hundred,  a  fourth  over  five  hundred,  and  a  fifth  over 
a  thousand.— «r  W.  Temple.  On  Heroic  Virtue. 

D  E  C  U'  R  R  E  N  T.  )     Lat.  Decurreiis,  pres.  part. 

Decu'rsion.  )  of  Decurrcre,  ursiim ;  to  run 

down,  (de,  and  currere,  to  run.) 

RuTining  down. 

Matter  is  never  lost  or  annihilated :  what  is  decayed  by 
that  decursion  of  waters  is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the 
terrene  fsEces  which  that  water  brings  with  it. 

Hale.  Originalion  of  Mankind,  p.  95. 

[Leaves]  darker  and  very  soft  above,  paler  below  with 
protuberant  veins,  downy  on  both  sides,  mostly  decurrent 
on  the  long  hoary  petiols. 

Sir  n:  Jones.   Botan.  Obs.    On  Select  Indian  Plants. 

Sloreover  not  only  things  but  customs,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, are  preserved  upon  coins,  as  sacrifices,  triumphs, 
congiaries,  allocutions,  dccursions,  &c. 

Priestley.  On  History,  pt.  ii.  Lect.  6. 

DECU'RTED.  ha.t.  Curtus ;  Gr.  KKpros,  cut 
short. 


DECU'SSATE,  v.  ^       Lat.   Dccussis,   decern 
Decuss.Vtion.  I  ass&s.      From  its  sign  or 

Decu'ssative.  f  mark  X  (ten)  is  Decus- 

Decu'ssatively.        J  save,  to  decussate,  to  re- 
duce any  thing  to  this  form  ;  and  thus — 
To  intersect  at  acute  angles. 

Answerable  whereunto  we  observe  the  decussated  charac- 
ters in  many  Consulary  coynes,  and  even  in  those  of  Con- 
stantine  and  his  sons,  which  pretend  their  pattern  in  the  sky. 
Brown.   Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  1. 

Owing  this  name  not  onelyunto  the  quintuple  number  of 
trees,  but  the  figure  declaring  that  number,  which  being 
duuWed  at  the  angle,  makes  up  the  letter  X,  that  is  the  em- 
phatical  decussation,  or  fundamental  figure.— /d.  lb. 

The  Statuae  Isiacae,  Teraphims,  and  little  idols  found 
about  the  mummies,  do  make  decussation  or  Jacob's  crosse, 
with  their  armes,  like  that  on  the  head  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasses,  and  this  decussis  is  also  graphically  described 
between  them. — Id.  lb.  c.  3. 

The  incession  or  locall  motion  of  animals  is  made  with 
analogy  unto  this  figure,  by  decussative  diametrals,  quin- 
cunciail  lines  and  angles. — Id.  lb. 

As  the  oyle  was  poured  coronally  or  circularly  upon  the 
head  of  kings,  so  the  high  priest  was  anointed  decussativcly 
or  in  the  form  of  a  X.— «.  lb. 

This  Galen,  and  others  after  him,  generally  thought  to  be 
from  a  coalition  or  decussation  of  the  optick  nerves,  behind 
the  OS  spka-noides.  But  whether  they  decussate,  coalesce,  or 
only  touch  one  another,  they  do  not  well  agree. 

Derham.  P/iysico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

■\Vhat  infinite  rencounters  and  decussations,  meetings  and 
crossings  through  all  the  parts  of  our  solar  system. 

Watts.  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  10.  s.  1. 

DEDENTI'TION.  A  falHng  of  the  teeth. 
Lat.  Dens,  dentis ;  if,  says  Vossius,  of  Latin  origin, 
it  is  formed  by  apocope  from  edens,  eating,  that 
which  eateth. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  septenaries,  because  in  every 
one  thereof,  a  man  received  some  sensible  mutation,  in  the 
first  is  dedenlition  or  falling  of  teeth. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary,  as  feriation,  for 
keeping  holiday,  dedentiiion  for  falling  of  teeth. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt,  iv.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

DE'DICATE,  u.  ^  Uxt.Dedicare;  Sp.  De- 
De'dicate,  adj.  I  dicar  ;  Fr.  Dedier,  (de, 
Dedica'tion.  I  and    dicare,    which,     says 

De'dicating,  n.  (  Vossius,  is  the  same  as 
De'dicator.  I  attrihuere,      ac      prajcipue 

De'dicatory.         j  consecrare ;     to   attribute, 

and  especially  to  consecrate.  ) 

To  allot,  to  appropriate  or  apportion;  to  devote, 

to  consecrate. 

The  thridde  circumstance  is  the  place,  ther  thou  hast  don 

sinne,  whether  in  other  mennes  houses  or  in  thine  owen,  in 

feld,  in  chirche,  or  in  chirchawe.  in  chirche  dedicate,  or  non. 

Chaucer.  The  Personcs  Talc. 


DED 

I  Now,  before  we  vse  either  to  write,  or  speake  eloquently, 
wee  must  dedicate  our  myndes  wholy  to  followe  the  most 
wise  and  learned  men,  and  seeke  to  fashion  as  wel  thir 
speache  and  gesturing,  as  their  witte  or  endytyng. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  5. 

And  the  princes  offered  vnto  y«  dedicatynye  of  the  altar 
in  the  daye  that  it  was  anoynted,  &  brought  their  gyftes 
before  the  altar.— iJidfe,  1551.  Numeri,  c.  7. 
To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate. 

To  her  my  hart  I  nightly  martyrize : 
To  her  my  loue  I  lowely  do  prostrate, 
To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice. 

Spenser.  Colin  Cloufs  come  Home  ayain. 

Upon  this  vow  of  amendment,  they  had  their  desire ; 

plenty  was  sent  them,  and  then  setting  aside  the  dedicate 

portion,  the  tenth  of  all  the  increase  of  their  grounds,  and 

Of  their  cattel,  they  ofiered  it  unto  those  Gods. 

Spelman.  On  Tithes,  p.  123. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  pass'd  over  in  silence,  that  this  dcdi- 
c-atiny  of  coUedges  and  societies,  only  to  the  use  of  pro- 
fessory  learning,  hath,  not  only  bin  an  enemy  to  the  growth 
of  sciences,  but  hath  redounded  likewise  to  the  prejudice 
of  states  and  governments. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  To  the  King. 

That  which  is  made  holy  by  the  dedication  of  men,  and 
giveu  to  God,  so  as  to  be  used  only  in  his  public  service,  is 
called  also  sacred,  and  said  to  be  consecrated. 

Hobbs.  Of  a  Christiaii  Commomvealth,  c.  25. 

Jly  Lord,  this  poem,  which  receiv'd  its  first  occasion  of 
birth  from  ynurselfe  and  others  of  your  noble  familie,  and 
much  honour  from  your  own  jierson  in  the  performance,  now 
returns  againe  to  make  a  final  dedication  of  itselfe  to  vou. 

//.  Lau'cs.  To  Ld.  Vise.  Brackly,  in  Birch's  Life  of  Milton. 

He  made  it  his  work  to  see  what  books  were  in  the  press, 
and  to  look  over  epistles  dedicatory,  and  prefaces  to  the 
reader,  to  see  what  faults  might  be  found. 

State  Trials,  an.  1627.  At,p.  Abbot. 

I  conceive,  readers,  much  may  be  guess'd  at  the  man  and 
his  book,  what  depth  there  is,  by  the  framing  of  his  title  ; 
which  being  in  this  remonstrant  so  rash  and  unadvised  as 
ye  see,  I  conceit  him  to  be  near  akin  to  him  who  set  forth 
a  passion  sermon,  with  a  formal  dedicatory  in  great  letters 
to  our  Saviour. — Milton.  An  Apoloyy  for  Smectymnmis. 

For  to  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem,  with  so  much 
justice  as  to  you?  It  is  the  representation  of  j'our  own 
hero :  it  is  the  picture  drawn  at  length,  which  you  admire 
and  prize  so  much  in  little. 

Dryden.  The  Medal.  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

The  feast  of  tire  dedication  of  churches  was  to  be  held 
every  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  ;  but  the  feast  of 
the  patron  of  the  church  was  to  be  no  more  observed. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  I53G. 

Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires. 

And  flattery  to  some  fulsome  dedicators, 

Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no  more, 

Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

This  digression,  my  lord,  is  not  altogether  to  the  purpose 
of  an  epistle  dedicatory:  yet 'tis  expected  that  somewhat 
shou'd  be  said  even  here,  in  relation  to  criticism ;  at  least  in 
vindication  of  my  address,  that  you  may  not  be  desir'd  to 
patronize  a  poem,  which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  vour  pro- 
tection.—Drv/rfen.  Love's  Triumph,  Ep.  Ded. 

'Tis  in  vain,  alas !  I  find. 

Much  in  vain,  my  zealous  mind 
AVould  to  learned  Wisdom's  throne 

Dedicate  each  thoughtful  hour  : 

Nature  bids  a  softer  power 
Claim  some  minutes  for  his  own. — Akenside,  b.  ii.  Ode  8. 


One  can  hardly  think  otherwise  than  that  the  author  of 
Mr.  Evelyn's  life  must  have  been  misinformed,  and  never 
have  seen  or  carefully  considered  the  inscription  on  the  title 
dedicatory,  and  the  prints  themselves. 

Watpole.  Cataloyue  of  Engravers,  {Evelyn.) 

DEDI'TION.  Lat.  Deddio ,-  from  Dcdere,  de- 
ditum,  to  give  up. 

A  giving  up,  yielding,  surrendering. 
The  asseige  of  the  casfell  of  Eridgenorth  vpon  Seuerne, 
and  the  compulsion  of  the  woorthie  knight  Hugh  Mortimer 
to  dedition  to  the  terrible  example  of  all. 

Ilolinslied.  Ireland,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 
And  the  rather  because  of  the  custom  of  the  eastern 
princes,  who  in  token  of  dedition  exacted  from  subjugated 
provinces  earth  and  water.  Judith,  ii.  7. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 


DEDU'CE,t'. 

Dedu'cement. 
Dedu'cible. 
Dedl'cing,  n. 
Dedu'cive. 
Dedu'ct,  v. 
Dedu'ction. 
Dedi'ctive. 
Dedi'ctively. 


Fr.  Deduir;  Sp.  Deduzir  ; 
It.  Didurre ;  Eng.  Deduce; 
Lat.  Dcducere,  to  lead  away 
from ;  and  deduct,  from  dc- 
diict-nm,  past  part,  [de,  and 
ducerc,  to  lead. ) 

To  lead,  draw  or  bring  from. 
(See  the  example  from  Sel- 
den. )     Generally  used  (met. ) 


DED 

in  reasoning,  as  to  deduce  a  consequence  from  pre- 
mised propositions;  to  infer,  to  bring,  bear  or 
take  from,  to  subtract. 

This  werkc  who  so  shal  se  or  rede 

Of  any  incongruitie  doe  me  not  impeche, 

Ordinately  behoveth  mee  first  to  precede 

In  deduction  thereof,  in  maner  as  the  leche 

His  pacient's  sicknes  oweth  first  for  to  seche. 

Chaucer,  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 

We  deduce  therupo  that  he  wil  not  suffer  his  church  fal 
into  yi  erronious  belief  of  ajiie  danable  vntrouthe,  but  lead 
the  into  y  trouth  yi  is  yecotrarie  of  ye  vntrouth. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  -IGI. 

It  is  easy  also  and  lyght,  and  a  very  pure  gospell,  yi  is  to 
wit,  a  pre.iching  of  fayth  &  loue :  deducyng  the  loue  to  God 
out  of  fayth,  and  the  loue  of  a  man's  neighbour  out  of  the 
loue  of  GaiX.—Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  21. 

Whom  when  he  beheld  coming,  he  sodainly  lefte  the 
matter,  with  which  he  was  in  hand,  and  without  ani  deduc- 
cion  thereunto,  out  of  al  order,  &  oute  of  al  frame,  begaa 
to  repete  those  wordes  again.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  61. 

The  Philippians  are  in  the  first  parte  of  Macedonia,  as  it 

is  declared  in  the  xvi.  of  the  Acts,  a  people  deducted  oute  of 

the  citie  of  Philippos,  so  called  of  Philip  the  buyldour  of  it. 

Uilal.  Pref.  to  the  Philippians. 

It  is  justified  by  express  assertion  of  an  old  oracle  to 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  advising  him  he  should  hither  i/edace 
a  colony. — Selden.  Illustrations  of  Drayton,  s.  17. 

Out  of  these  grounds,  I  may  tb.en  in  my  opinion  safely  and 
with  some  confidence  deduce  and  maintain  this  position ; 
that  the  common  law  of  England  giveth  to  the  king,  as  to 
the  head  of  the  common  we.nlth,  no  perpetuall  revenue  or 
matter  of  profit  out  of  the  interest  or  property  of  the  subject. 


State  Trials.  Great  Case  of  Impositions, 


What  other  deducements  or  analogies  are  cited  out  of  St, 
Paul,  to  prove  a  likeness  between  the  ministers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  having  tried  their  sinews,  I  judge  they 
may  pass  without  harm-doing  to  our  cause. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

And  so  not  laying  to  heart  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
God,  but  blinding  himself  with  an  undue  zeal  to  his  own 
person,  he  [Adam]  most  unnaturally  made  himself  God's 
rival,  as  if  he  himself  were  capable  of  divine  knowledge,  or 
God  dcducible  to  human  imbecility. 

State  Trials.  Col.  J.  Lilburn,  an.  1649. 

For  hauing  yet  in  his  deducted  spright 
Some  sparks  remaining  of  that  heauenly  fire, 

He  is  enlumin'd  with  that  goodly  light, 
Vnto  like  goodly  semblant  to  aspire. 

Spenser.  An  Hymn  of  Loue. 

He  keepeth  a  hundred  slaves  at  least  in  the  mines,  each 
slave  being  bound  to  bring  in  dayly  cleare  gaine  (all  charges 
deducted)  three  pezoes  of  gold  for  himself,  and  two  for  his 
woman  (eight  shillings  and  three  pence  to  the  pezo  ) 

Sir  Francis  Brake  Revived,  p.  69. 

To  insist  upon  the  declaration  and  deduction  of  this  point, 
and  pass  along  through  the  series  and  course  of  so  many 
ages  and  centuries,  as  it  v;ould  be  over  long  for  this  place, 
so  further  I  might  herein  seem  as  it  were  to  gild  gold. 

State  Trials.  Henry  Garnet,  an.  1G06. 

AVhere  he  succeeds  not  thus  high,  he  labours  to  introduce 

a  secondary  and  deductive  Atheism ;    that  although  men 

concede  there  is  a  God,  yet  should  they  deny  his  providence. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

For  although  to  opinion  there  be  many  Gods,  may  seem 
an  access  in  religion,  and  such  as  cannot  at  all  consist  with 
Atheism,  yet  doth  it  deductively  and  upon  inference  include 
the  same,  for  unity  is  the  inseparable  and  essential  attribute 
of  Deity .—/d.  lb. 

Some  things  too  I  have  omitted,  and  sometimes  have 
added  of  my  own.  Yet  the  omissions,  I  hope,  are  but  of 
circumstances,  and  such  as  wou'd  have  no  grace  in  English ; 
and  the  additions,  I  also  hope,  are  easily  deduc'd  from  Vir- 
gil's sense.— Dryden.  Viryil.  ^Eneid,  Dedication. 

Our  modern  philosophers,  nay  and  some  of  our  philoso- 
phising divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our 
souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme 
agent  or  intellectual  being,  which  we  call  God :  that  praise 
and  prayer  are  his  due  worship;  and  the  rest  of  those  de- 
ducements,  which  I  am  confident  are  the  remote  effects  of 
revelation,  and  unattainable  by  our  discourse,  I  mean  as 
simply  considered,  and  without  the  benefit  of  divine  illumi- 
nation.— Id.  Reliyio  Laid,  Pref. 

The  late  king  had  also  agreed,  that  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops, 
which  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1711. 

This  is  the  tnie  virtue  of  fortitude,  which  is  nothing  but 
endeavouring  firmly  and  honestly  to  act  as  truth  requires ; 
and  therefore  is  directly  deducible  from  that  notion  on  which 
we  have  founded  the  morality  of  human  acts. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.9. 

From  the  words  of  Moses  cited  by  our  Saviour,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  may  as  clearly  be  deduced  as  from  any 
single  text  which  can  be  produced  out  of  any  one  of  the 
prophets.— /orfin.  Remarks  on  Erclesiaslical  History. 


DEE 


liich 


This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  m  tiie 
ari;  so  capriciously  pronovmced,  and  so  differently  modified 
by  accident  or  alTectation,  not  only  in  every  province,  but  m 
every  mouth,  that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists, 
little  regard  is  to  be  shewn  in  the  deduclion  of  one  language 
from  another.— /oA«5on.  English  Dictionary,  Pref. 

DEED,  71.  "V  ("  Like  actum  and  factum)  means 
Dee'dless.  >  something,  any  tiling  rfojic.  It  is 
Dee'dy.  J  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
Dnn,  to  do.  Do-ed,  did,  deed,  is  the  same  word 
differently  spelled.  It  was  formerly  written  dede, 
both  for  the  past  tense  and  past  part."  (See 
To,d,e,v.2.)     See  Do. 

7>c,/,/,_industrious,  notable.    (Berks.  Grose.) 
It  is  properly  applied  to  any  one  doiiif/  attentively. 

Siie,  heo  sovde,  yleue  not  that  my  sustrcn  al  soth  seide. 
Ac  for  me  my  self,  [Cordelia]  ich  wol  soth  segge  of  this 

dede.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 
Walter  Spek  was  in  that  stoure.  gode  knight  at  alle  nedes, 
The  bokc  tellis  grete  honour  of  his  douhty  dedes. 

M.Brurine,  ri.ni. 


Howe  be  it  in  uery  dede  the  name  of  the  cytie  ^yas  I.a: 
lie  beginniuge.— Bii/e,  1551.  Judt/es,  c.  18. 

Dispaire : 

\Vlio  first  vs  greets,  and  after  faire  areedes 
or  tydings  strange,  and  of  adventures  rare : 
So  creeping  close,  as  snake  in  hidden  weedes, 
Inquireth  of  our  states,  and  of  our  knightly  dcedes. 
Spenser-  Fti,    ' 


A  true  knight ;  they  call  him  Troylus ; 

Nor  yet  mature,  yet  matchlesse,  firm  of  words. 

Speaking  in  deedes,  and  deedelcsse  in  his  tongue. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  ^  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc. 
Tir  undaunted  power  of  princes  should  not  be 
Confin'd  in  deedless  cold  calamity. 

Beaum.  IS;  Flelcli.  The  Btoodij  Brother,  Act  iv.  sc. 

Yet  thou  (even  Hector)  decdlesse  staudst,  and  car'st  not 

employ, 
Thy  to\v 


The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth. 
With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by  stealth  ; 
Before  the  sacred  altar  made  him  bleed, 
And  long  from  her  conceal'd  the  cruel  deed. 

Drijden.   Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 

Whatever  notions  some  may  have  of  the  soul  in  its  state 
of  separate  existence,  yet  a  mere  spirit  is  not  a  man ;  fur 
mail  is  made  of  soul  and  body  :  and  therefore  to  bring  the 
man  into  judgment  to  answer  for  his  deeds,  the  snul  and  the 
body  must  be  brought  together  a^^'m.— Sherlock,  Dis.  49. 

Host  usually  when  applied  to  the  transactions  of  private 
subjects,  it  is  called  A  deed,  in  Latin  factum,  kut'  efontii', 
because  it  is  the  most  solemn  and  autlientick  act.  that  a  man 
can  possibly  perform  with  relation  to  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
pertj-> — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.ii.  c.  20. 

DEEM,  V.  \       See  Doom,  and  Damn.     A.  S. 

Deem,  n.       ]  Dem-an. 

To  think,  to  judge,  to  determine. 
He  tolde,  that  in  a  uycyon  he  sey  by  hym  a  cas. 
That  he  was  byuore  God  ybrogt,  hys  dom  vor  to  avonge, 
And  that  he  was  there  ydemd  to  the  pyne  of  helle  strong. 
It.  Gloucester,  p.  420. 
The  barons  wrote  ageyn,  at  his  demijng  thei  chcs, 
Tliei  held  his  dome  certeyn,  for  he  was  prince  of  pes. 
R.  Bru 


And  dcme  wel  and  wislyclie. — Piers  Plouhn 


p.  81!. 
,  p.  194. 


Nyle  ye  deme  that  ghe  be  not  demed.  For  in  what  doom 
e  demen ;  you  schulen  be  demed,  and  in  what  measure  ye 
reten;  it  schal  be  meten  agen  to  you. —  Wielif.  Matt.  c.'7. 

Now  demeth  as  you  liste,  ye  that  can, 
For  I  wol  tell  you  forth  as  1  began. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  1355. 
But  still  Creseide  heuy  in  her  entent, 
Into  the  church  would  nat  herself  present, 
For  gluing  of  the  people  any  deming 
Of  her  cipulse  fro  Diomede  the  king. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 


But  false  Egyste  aboue  hem  alle 

Was  deemed  to  diuers  peine. 

The  werst  that  men  couthe  ordeinc— Co« 

These  thre  estates  ordavncd   and  stabi 

names,  receyuers  of  all  male  totes,  drame 

other  righte.5,  pertayning  to  the  kyng,  and  t 

Bcrncrs.  Froissurt. 


DEP 

There  was  grauiittd  vnto  him  halfe  a  deeme  of  the  epiri- 
tualilie,  and  half  a  deeme  of  the  temporaltie,  to  be  payde  at 
the  feast  of  Saint  Highell  then  next,  if  it  seemed  to  the 
lordes  and  counsaylours  that  it  was  neede. 

Grafton.  Rich.  II.  an.  10. 

Trog.  Here  me,  my  loue :  be  thou  but  true  of  heart. 

Ores.  1  true?  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deeme  is  this  ? 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  «•  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Nor  could  her  wretched  sister  once  divine 

These  rites  could  cover  such  a  dire  design. 

Nor  deenid  a  lover  treacherous  to  his  vows 

Should  more  afflict  her  than  her  murder'd  spouse. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  iv. 

I  suppose  it  agreed  by  all  who  admit  a  future  judgment, 
that  misery  and  happiness  are  set  before  us  upon  some 
terms:  I  suppose,  likewise,  that  it  will  be  deemed  reasonable 
for  God  to  act  upon  such  terms  as  reason  itself,  the  inter- 


DER 


preter  of  God's  will  in  this  case,  proposes  t 


rtock,  Dis. 


DEEP,  adj.  -\ 
Deep,  n. 
Deep,  ad. 
Dee'plv. 

Dee'pen. 

Dee'pness. 

Dee'psome. 

Depth. 

De'pthless, 


k.^.Deope;  T)ntBiq>;  Ger. 
Tief;  Sw.  Djup.  From  A.  S. 
Dipp-an,  to  dip,  to  dive.  Depth 
is  the  third  pers.  sing.  As  now 
applied,  deep  is — 

Far  below  the  surface  ;  sunk, 
depressed,    immersed;     (met.) 
not  easily  fathomed,  not  easily 
seen   through    or    penetrated ; 
profound. 

Deep  is  much  used  in  Composition,  and  supplies 
some  phrases  or  expressions  of  strong  import. 

The  thef,  that  lay  byneth  hym,  thogte  on  luther  bote. 
And  smot  the  kvng  wyth  a  knvf  in  the  breste  depe  )-nou. 
And,  to  gret  harm  to  al  thys  loud,  the  gode  kyng  he  slou. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  2/7. 
Now  adde  hcyc  men  of  the  lond  ytakc  there  byuore, 
Hys  fader  ostage  god  ynou,  and  dep  oth  ysuore, 
Wyth  hym  to  holde  trewelyche,  and  breke  tho  her  oth. 

Id.  p.  301. 
He  did  Harald  body  do  drawc  vp  also  tite, 
&  thorgh  the  podels  it  drouh,  that  foule  were  &  deppest, 
&  sithen  in  to  Temse  his  body  did  he  kest. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  54. 


Id.  p.  29. 

A  water  in  Snowdoun  runnes.  Amber  is  the  name, 
An  arm  of  the  se  men  kcnnes,  the  depnes  may  none  ame 

[tell.]— W.  p.  240. 
The  dupe  dale  and  durke.  un  syinely  to  see  to. 
What  may  hit  by  mcne.  madam  ich  by  scche. 

Pier:.  Plouhman,  p.  15. 
He  is  lyk  to  a  man  that  bildilh  an  hous  that  diggide  depe 
nd  sette  the  foundcmcnt  on  a  stoon.— ir/c/i/.  Luke,  c.C. 


I  dai  1 


the 


?r.  Con.A.h.m. 
■sshed   in   thcil 


Thries  I  was  at  schip  breche,  nyght 
depnesse  of  the  see.— Id.  2  Corjnth.  c.  12. 

And  as  lie  ccsside  to  speke  he  seyde  to  S.\Tnount,  lede 
thou  into  the  depthc,  and  slake  your  nettis  to  take  fi^h. 

Wielif.  Luke,  c.  5. 


Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdateinc. 
Then  tooke  I  of  the  nightingale  kepe, 
How  she  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  depe. 
And  saied,  alas  that  euer  I  was  bore. 

Id.  Of  the  CucUow  and  the  Kiphlingale. 
And  here  I  make  mine  protestacioun 
And  deepeig  sweare  as  mine  power  to  bene 
Faithful  deuoid  of  variation.  Id.  Court  of  Lo-ic. 

Of  the  darke  depenesse  of  hell  been  her  gestes : 
Beware  yong  man  therefore  I  thee  rede. 

Id.   The  Rcmedie  of  Loue. 
His  tales  with  myn  earcs  1  hcrde, 
But  to  mvn  herte  came  it  nouht, 

Ne  sanke  no  deeper  in  my  thought.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
And  whan  the  citce  was  a  slepe, 
A  Wilde  fvre  into  the  depe 
Thei  caste  amende  the  tymber  wcrke.         Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Geometric 

Through  which  a  man  haili  the  sleight 

Of  length,  of  brede,  of  depth,  or  height.      Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Not  rashe  in  uttering,  but  ware  in  considering  every  mat- 
ter; and  thereby,  not  quick  in  speaking,  but  rfcp/ie  of  judge- 
ment, whether  they  write  or  give  counsell  in  all  weiglitie 
atfairs.— .-licAam.  The  Schole  Master,  b.  i. 

Thy  rightuousnese  standeth  lyke  the  stronge  mountaynes, 
and  thy  Judgements  lyke  the  create  deepe. 

Bible,\5il.  Psalm  3e. 


We  gene  it  [holy  Sacrament]  the  same  honour  that  we 

ue  viito  the  Holy  Scripture  and  Word  of  God,  because  it 

^„presseth  vnto  our  senses  the  death  of  our  Sauiour  and 

1  doth  more  dcepclg  print  it  within  vs.— JriW.  IVor/ies,  p.  ICS. 


In  the  meane  waie  there  is  a  little  broke  called  Cocke  not 
very  broade,  l)ut  of  gteate  deapencs,  in  the  whiche,  what  for 
haste  of  escapying,  and  for  feare  of  folowers,  a  great  number 
were  drent  and  drowned.— i/a//.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 

Dark'n'd  so  yet  shon 

Above  them  all  th'  Arch-angel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrencht. 
Milton 


Paradise  Lost,  b. 


What  can  be  worse 

Then  to  dwell  here,  driv'n  out  from  bliss,  condemn'd 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe.        Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Happy  the  man,  I  grant,  thrice  happy,  he. 
Who  can  through  gross  effects  their  causes  see  : 
Whose  courage  from  the  deeps  of  knowledge  springs, 
Nor  vainly  fears  inevitable  things. 

Coicleg.   Virgil.  Georgics,  lib.  ii. 

I  hear  that  you  begin  to  blow  the  coal,  and  offer  sacrifice 
1  Deniogorgan,  the  God  of  Minerals  :  Be  well  advis'd  before 
ou  engage  yourself  too  deep. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  C.  Let.  41. 


She  brought  Sir  Henry  Montague  from  delivering  law  on 
the  King's  Bench,  to  look  to  his  bags  in  the  Exchequer,  for 
she  made  him  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England ;  but  he 
parted  with  his  white  staff  before  the  year's  end,  though  his 
purse  had  bled  deeply  for  it.  (above  20,000.) 

IIou'cll,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  1. 

By  these  remarkable  steps,  among  others,  did  the  merciful 
hand  of  God,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  not  only  bind  up 
and  heal  all  those  wounds,  but  even  make  the  scars  as  un- 
discernablc,  as,  in  respect  of  the  deepness,  was  possible; 
which  was  a  glorious  addition  to  the  deliverance. 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wars,  vol.  iii.  p.  773. 


This  said  ; 


■  [Proteus]  diu'd  the  rftr/7jomewatrieheapes; 
ooke  vs  to  our  ships. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 


Is  wondrous  strong,  and  hewen  far  vnder  ground 
A  dreadfull  depth,  how  deep  no  man  can  tell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  9. 

The  preservation  of  his  life,  which  was  in  the  utmost 
hazard,  by  reason  of  the  prejudices  then  reigning,  obliged 
him  to  confine  himself  to  the  deepest  privacy. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  Fref. 

The  water  dcepned  and  sholdned  so  very  gently,  that  in 
heaving  five  or  six  times  we  could  scarce  have  a  foot  dif- 
ference.— Dampier.  Voyage  to  New  Holland,  an.  1699. 

0  save  me  God,  thy  floods  about  me  roll. 
Thy  wrath  divine  hath  overflow'd  my  soul : 

1  come  at  length  where  rising  waters  drown. 
And  sink  in  deep  affliction,  deeply  down. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

The  deepness  of  their  soil,  and  wetness  of  seasons,  which 
would  render  it  unpassable,  forces  them,  not  only  to  exact- 
ness of  paving  in  their  streets,  but  to  the  expence  of  so  long 
causeys  between  many  of  their  towns,  and  in  their  highways. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  On  tlie  United  Provinces,  c.  4. 

Achitophel  had  form'd  it,  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom  where  it  went, 
The  people's  hearts,  distinguish  friend  from  foes. 
And  try  their  strength  before  they  came  to  blows. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S;  Achitophel,  pt.  i. 

But  now,  admitted  guests  inheav'n,  we  rove 
Free  and  familiar  in  the  realms  above  : 
The  wonders  hidden  deep  in  earth  below, 
And  nature's  laws,  before  conceal'd  we  know. 

Fawkes.  Eulogy  on  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Ere  yet  the  deepening  incidents  prevail, 
Till  rous'd  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale. 
Record  whom  chief  among  the  gallant  crew, 
Th'  unblest  pursuit  of  fortune  hither  drew 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 
But  Jove,  in  goodness  ever  wise, 

Hath  hid,  in  clouds  of  deplhless  night, 
All  that  in  future  prospect  lies, 

Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  sight. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  29, 

DEER,  n.  A.S.  Dear;  Dut.  Dier ,-  Ger. 
Thier  ;  Sw.  D/ur.  Somner  says,  "  Dear ;  wild 
deer,  wild  beasts  of  all  kind  ;"  and  the  etymologists 
derive  it  from  the  Gr.  0ijp,  besiia. 


p.  439. 


He  shewed  him,  or  they  went  to  soupere, 
Forestcs,  parkes  ful  of  wilde  dcre. 

Cliaucer.  The  Frankcleines  Tale,  v.  11,502. 


DEF 

First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needlesse  streame  ; 
Poore  deere,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
Ab  worldlings  doe,  giuing  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Here  the  hrakishness  of  the  water,  and  the  grossenesse  of 
the  ayre,  is  recompensed  by  the  goodness  of  the  earth, 
abounding  with  deries  and  pasture. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Lincolne-sliire. 

■Whom  [Python]  Phccbus  basking  on  a  bank  espy'd ; 
Ere  now  the  God  his  arrows  hid  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  or  mountain  goat ; 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot. 

Mryden.  Ovid.  Met.h.i. 

To  freeze  beneath  the  midnight  air, 
The  huntsman  leaves  the  sighing  fair, 
Pleas'd  if  his  hounds  the  deer  pursue. 
Or  hold  th'  entangled  boar  in  view. 

Boyse.  Horace,  b.i.  Ode  I. 

DEFA'CE,  V.  '\        Cotgrave  says,  Desfacer,  as 

Defa'cement.    \effacer.     And   effacer,  —  "to 

Defa'cer.  /  efface,   race,   blot,   rub    out, 

Defa'cing,  n.  J  wipe  away."  And  Minshew, — 
quasi  pristinam /aciem  auferre,  seu  formam  delere. 
It.  Sfacciare.  And  Sliinner, — pristinam  facicm 
exuere.      See  Efface. 

To  take  away  "  all  the  fcture  of  the  face,'' 
(Gower ;)  to  disfigure,  to  deform  ;  to  destroy  the 
face,  form  or  figure  ;  and,  generally,  to  destroy. 

It  was  conserued  with  the  shade. 

All  the  writing  that  I  sie. 

Of  a  eastell  that  stoode  on  hie 

And  stode  eke  in  so  cold  a  place 

That  heat  might  it  not  deface. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

And  all  the  feture  of  thy  face 

In  suche  a  wise  I  shall  deface. 

That  euery  man  the  shall  forbeare. — Goieer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  as  the  Apostles  in  the  primitive  age  first  planted  the 
church  in  trueth  of  the  Gospel :  so  the  same  trueth  beyng 
agayne  defaced  and  decayed  by  enemies  in  thys  our  latter 
tyme,  there  was  none  that  trauayled  more  ernestly  in 
restoring  of  the  same  in  this  realme  of  England,  than  did 
William  Tyndall. 

Tijndall.  Works.  Foxe's  Epistle  to  the  Header. 

The  which  defactjnge  &  blottyng  of  the  beutye  of  that 
countrey,  sometynie  called  the  quene  of  ye  earth,  and  floure 
of  the  worlde,  chaunced  not  of  her  awne  selfe  or  her  awne 
cause  or  desert,  but  that  Italians  her  awne  suckyng  chyldren 
opened  the  gappe,  and  made  the  waye  of  her  destruccion. 
Hall.  Hen.yil.zn.7. 

You  may  haue  heard,  that  his  grace  was  enforced  to  flye 
out  of  Britaine  into  France,  for  doubts  of  being  betrayed  ; 
his  grace  would  not  in  any  sort  haue  that  reflect  vpon  the 
Duke  of  Britaine,  in  defacement  of  liis  former  benefits. 

Bacon.  Hcn.ril.-p.oS. 
'Twere  pity 


The 


)  fair  s 


They  tende  to  the  disturbing  of  the  quiet  state  of  the 
church,  the  discrediting  and  defacing  of  such  as  be  in  autho- 
ritie,  and  maintaining  of  licentiousness  and  lewd  libertie. 
Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  31. 

Better  a  thousand  such  as  I, 

Their  grief  untold,  should  pine  and  die 

Than  her  bright  morning,  overcast 

"With  sullen  clouds,  should  be  de/ac'rf. —  Waller.  OnSylvia. 

The  will  of  God,  saith  St.  Paul,  is  our  sanetification  ;  what 
is  that?  what,  but  that  the  decaies  of  our  frame,  and  the 
defacements  of  God's  image  within  us  should  be  repaired  ; 
that  the  faculties  of  our  soul  should  be  restored  to  their 
original  integrity  and  vigour. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

With  these  honourable  qualifications,  and  the  decisive  ad- 
vantage of  situation,— low  craft  and  falsehood  are  all  the 
abilities  that  are  wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  to  deface  the  noblest  monument  that  human  policy  h; 
erected— I  know  such  a  man. — Junius,  Let.  57. 


Yet  in  all  these  straits,  we  see  him  [the  Pope]  display, 
amidst  the  recent  ruins  and  the  new  defacements  of  his  pk  ' 
dered  capital,  along  with  the  mild  and  decorated  piety  of  t 
modern,  all  the  spirit  and  magnanimity  of  ancient  Rome 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

DEF  A' I L,  I'.  I      "  Fr.  Def alliance ;    a  failing, 
Defa'ilance.  )  languor,  faintness ;  defect,  want, 

lack,    defection,"    (Cotgrave.)      From   the    Fr. 

Dcfaillir,   to   faU ;    from    Lat.   De,   and  fallcre, 

(Skinner.)     See  To  Fail. 

Which  to  withstand  I  boldly  enter  thus. 
And  will  defail,  or  else  prove  recreant. 

Macinn.  The  Dumb  Knight,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  covenant  of  works  should  begin, 

tor  the  covenant  of  faith  and  repentance  could  not  be  at 


first ;  there  was  no  need  of  it,  no  opportunity  for  it,  it  must 
suppose  a  defuilance,  or  an  infirmity,  as  physick  supposes 
sickness  and  mortality. — Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance. 

Were  there  times  by  law  or  custom  defined,  (as  in  some 
places  indeed  there  are,)  when  all  men  should  be  required 
in  person  solemnly  to  attend  on  their  Prince,  for  professing 
their  allegiance,  or  deferring  any  homage  to  him ;  would  not 
those  who  should  wilfully  refuse  or  decline  appearance,  be 
justly  chargeable  as  guilty  of  dishonouring  and  wronging 
him?  would  not  their  such  defailance  pass  for  sufficient 
proof,  that  they  do  not  acknowledge  him,  that  at  least  they 
do  not  much  regard  or  value  him  ? — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

There  are  no  cares  to  disturb,  norfcars  to  allay,  nor  sorrows 
to  .ibate  those  ravishments  of  delight  for  ever  ;  there  is  joy 
whicli  far  surpasseth  the  half  sad  and  mixed  pleasures  of  this 
world,  being  nothing  else  but  pure  delight,  which  pleaseth 
by  its  own  excellence,  and  by  having  nor  fears  nor  possibi- 
lity o{  defailance  in  degree  or  continuance. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  ii.  5.  4. 

DEFA'ITED.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,— Wasted. 
It  is  Fr.  Derfait  or  desfaict ;  defeated,  undone  ; 
decayed  in  feature  and  colour. 

He  so  defaite  was,  that  no  maner  man 

Unncth  he  might  knowen  there  he  went 

So  was  he  leane,  and  thereto  pale  and  wan 

Andfeble.  Chaucer.  Troilus.h.v. 

And  of  himselfe  imagined  he  oft 

To  ben  def  ailed,  pale  and  woxen  lesse 

Than  he  was  wont.  Id.  lb. 

DEFA'LK,  i>.    ^       ¥t.  Deffalquer ;    U.  Difal- 

Defa'lcate,  v.   >carc,  subtrahere,  (q.d.);  Lat. 

Defalc.«,'tion.  J  Defalcare,  i.e.  fake  resecOiTe, 
et  quasi  amputare  ;  to  cut  off  as  with  a  falchion. 

To  cut  off,  prune  or  lop  off,  take  away  part  of ; 
to  diminish,  to  withdraw,  to  deduce,  to  subtract. 

Although  philosophers  applie  magnificence  to  the  sub- 
staunce  and  astate  of  princis,  and  to  priuate  persones  bene- 
ficence and  liberalitie ;  yet  ben  nat  these  in  anie  parte 
defalcate  of  their  codigne  praises. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

And  thereupon,  Dec.  31,  1G22,  the  lord  treasurer  did  agree 

with  them,  that  they  should  be  allowed  £9500.  to  be  defalked 

in  gjyearsoutof  their  rent  after  the  rate  of  £1000.  perann. 

State  Trials.  Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex,  an.  1624. 

Our  actions  are  viewed,  our  account  is  kept ;  and  we  are 
sure,  to  receive  rewards  for  what  we  have  given,  and  ven- 
geance for  what  we  have  defalked. 

Bp.Hall.  ConleiH.  The  Widow's  Mite. 

But  how  infinitely  temerarious  is  it  for  vile  wretches 
either  to  invert  or  defalcate,  and  as  it  were  to  decimate  the 
laws  of  the  great  God,  by  the  which  tliey  and  all  their 
actions,  must  be  judged  at  the  last  day  ? 

Hopkins.  Exposition.  On  Tenth  Commandment. 

Upon  this  the  old  gentleman,  being  pleased,  it  seems,  with 
their  desire  of  improving  themselves,  has  granted  them  the 
continuance  both  of  the  Spectator  and  their  bread  and  butter ; 
having  given  particular  orders,  that  the  tea  table  shall  be  set 
forth  every  morning  with  its  customary  bill  of  fare,  and 
without  any  manner  of  defalcation. — Spectator,  No.  488. 

One  would  have  thought  the  natural  method  in  a  plan  of 
reformation  would  be,  to  take  the  present  existing  estimates 
as  they  stand ;  and  then  to  shew  what  may  be  practicably 
and  safely  defalcated  from  them. 

Burke.  On  a  late  Stale  of 

Nay,  it  is  assured,  that  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  office 
of  laureat  has  in  this  instance  been  added  to  the  treasurer- 
ship,  yet  with  the  defalcation  of  the  annual  butt  of  sack, 
which  the  lord  steward  calculates  will  be  a  great  saving  to 
the  nation.— Jl/asoH.  Ode  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Note. 

DE FA'.ME,  V.  '\       Tv.Biffamer:  Sp. De.'<famar; 

Dei-a'me,  71.  U.Diff'amare;  hat. Diffamare; 

Defama'tion.    I   Gr.  Avar<pT}lJ--eiv,  to  speak  ill ; 

Defa'hatory.   j  (from    Svs,    ill,     and     <pviJ-v> 

Defa'mer.  I  fame.) 

Defa'ming,  n.  J  To  speak  ill  of,  to  speak 
against  the  fame,  reputation  or  character;  to  speak 
to  the  disci-edit,  disgrace  or  dishonour  of  any  one ; 
to  calumniate. 

Defame,  the  nonn,  is  used  by  Chaucer  and 
others  as  we  now  use  infamy ;  also  written  diffame. 

The  date  a  thousand  was,  thre  hundred  mo  hi  thre. 

The  kyng  did  grete  trespas,  diffamcd  the  pape's  se. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  321. 

Blesse  ye  men  that  cursen  you,  preye  ye  for  men  that  de- 
famen  you. —  Wiclif.  Luk,c.6. 

And  me  were  leaner  die  than  her  diffame. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  h.  iv. 

It  is  a  sinne  and  eke  a  gret  folie 

To  apeiren  any  man,  or  him  defame, 

And  eke  to  bringen  wives  in  swiche  a  name. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Prologue,  V.  3149 


■  Natit 


And  to  thise  cherles  two  he  [Nero]  gan  to  preye 
To  slen  him,  and  to  girden  of  his  hed. 
That  to  his  body,  whan  that  he  were  ded, 
Were  no  despit  ydon  for  his  defame. 

Chaucer.  The  Monhes  Tale,  v.  14,467. 

Suspicious  was  the  diffame  of  this  man. 
Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also, 
Suspect  the  time  in  which  he  this  began. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8334. 

Wilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  my  contree 

An  archedeken,  a  man  of  high  degree, 

That  boldely  did  execution 

In  punishing  of  fornication. 

Of  defamation,  &<:.—Id.  The  Freres  Prologue,  v.  CS88. 

And  better  it  shall ;  for  of  thy  dede 

The  worlde  shall  euer  singe  and  rede, 

In  remembrance  of  thy  defame. — Gower,  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

O  euil  tonges,  which  clap  at  eu'ry  winde 
Ye  slea  the  quick,  and  eke  the  dead  defame. 

Those  that  liue  well,  some  faut  in  them  ye  fynde ; 
Ye  take  no  thought  in  slaundering  their  good  name. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Against  Wicked  Tongues. 

And  if  we  do,  or  suffre  to  be  done  to  the  cotrary,  by  any 
maner  of  way,  the  which  God  forbede,  wewyllthan,  yi  we  be 
reputed  for  false  and  forsworne,  and  to  ryn  into  suche  blame 
and  diffamy  as  a  kinge  sacred  ought  to  do  in  suche  ease. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  yo\.  i.  c.2i2. 

Lastly,  the  end  of  it  must  be  either  to  the  diffamation  of 
the  queen's  majesty,  or  stirring  up  of  insurrection,  sedition, 
and  rebellion  ;  for  the  former  I  trust,  that  the  whole  course 
of  our  behaviour,  both  in  our  ministry  and  conversation, 
declareth  itself  to  be  so  far  from  seeking  to  defame  her  high- 
ness, as  it  tcndeth,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  powers,  to  the 
her  honour.— S/a/e  Trials.  J.  Udal,  an.  1590. 


I  meane  curyous,  fantasticall  parsons,  pryuye  dyffamours 

of  djlvgent  and  vertuous  laboure.  „    ,  ,  ,   , 

Kicoll.  Thucydides,  Pref  fol.  3. 

But  on  the  tother  syde  row,  if  he  saye  not  true,  but  that 
in  the  diffaming  &  slaunderyng  of  the  spiritualitie,  hys  sen- 
tence ended  not  there,  but  wet  there  much  farther  furth,  Sc 
so  farre  furth  also,  as  amoiited  vnto  as  much  as  I  say  yi  he 
sayd,  and  vnto  much  more  too  :  then  will  euery  man  beare 
me  record,  y'  I  raissereport  not  him,  hut  he  me. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1008. 


Tliey  that  went  about  to  excuse  the  defame  of  this  slight, 

reported  how  he  [Earl  of  Arrane]  feared  that  he  should  have 

beene  betraied  to  the  English  by  his  host,  for  hatred  wluch 

they  had  conceiucd  against  him  for  manie  of  his  offences. 

Holinshed.  Scotland.  Queen  Marie,  an.  1544. 

Their  ayme  is  onely  men's  defamation,  not  their  reforma- 
since  they  proclaime  men's  vices  unto  others,  not  lay 


\Vhen  C.  Calvus  after  certaine   libels  and   defamatorie 
epigrams  against  him,  dealt  by  the  mediatjon  of  friends  for 


And  where  my  lord  advocate  doth  urge  against  the  pannel 
defaming  of  the  noblemen,  it  is  answered  by  the  pannel, 
that  the  first  author  must  be  the  defamer.  and  not  the 
revealer.— 5(a(e  Trials,  an.  1C31.  Lord  Uchiltrie. 

They  held  no  torture  then  so  great  as  shame. 

And  that  to  slay  was  less  than  to  defame. 

Butler.  On  the  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

Many  virulent  writers,  (whether  set  on  to  It,  or  ofliciously 
studying  to  merit  by  it,  did  not  appear,)  threw  out,  in  many 
defamatory  libels,  a  great  deal  of  their  malice  against  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough:  they  compared  him  to  Catiline,  to 
Crassus,  and  to  Anthony:  and  studied  to  represent  him  as 

a  robber  of  the  nation  aud  as  a  public  enemy.  

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1712. 

Joyn.  He  is  a  wit,  you  say,  and  what  are  wits?  but  con- 
temners of  matrons,  seducers,  or  defamers  of  married  women. 
Wycherly.  Love  in  a  Wood,  Act  ui.  sc.  1. 

Another  very  easy  and  unexpensive  method  of  being 


Par  tens,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1 7. 

He  [the  man  of  candour]  never  lends  an  open  ear  to  those 
defamatory  reports  and  dark  suggestions,  which,  among  the 
tribes  of  the  censorious,  circulate  with  so  much  rapidity,  and 
meet  with  such  ready  acceptance.— £/air,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 


Lat.  Defatiqare,   alum, 
-  )     See 


DEFA'TIGATE. 
Defa'tigable 
Defatig.\'tio.  ,  --  ^     - 

To  drive  about  to  an  unspeakable  degree,  ex- 
cessively.    And  thus — 
To  weary,  to  tire. 


E.  "V        Lat.  Defattgai 
\  (de,   and  fatigar 
V.  j    Fatigue. 


DEF 

Why  do  we  not  spede  vs  hastely  to  come  vnto  that  rest  of 
eternite  whiche  may  be  obteyncd  by  oure  litel  and  shorte 
labours  here  rather  than  folow  ye  voluptuous  pleasures  of 


UEF 


iiiisi  worlde,  whereby  we  shall  >. 
fatigacyans  &  werynesse  in  helle 


I  euerlastynge  dc- 
Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143.  pt.  ii. 


It  was  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  did  not  uncessantly  keep 
our  spiritual  powers  upon  the  most  intense  exercises  that 
they  were  capable  of  exerting ;  we  were  made  on  set  pur- 
pose defatigable,  that  so  all  degrees  of  life  might  have  their 
exercise.— GZoniuK.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 


Another  reprehension  of  this  color  is  in  respect  of  de- 
faligation,  which  makes  perseverance  of  greater  dignity 
than  inception,  for  chance  or  instinct  of  nature  may  cause 
inception,  but  settled  affection,  or  judgment,  maketh  the 

JBacon.  A  Table  of  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  pt.  ii. 

DEFA'ULT,  n.  ^        From    Fr.    Defaittir,   to 
Defa'ult,  r.         y  fail.   (See  Defailance, and 
Defa'ulter.        J   Fault.)     '•  Fr.  Default  or 
dcfaiit— 

A  fault,  offence  or  defect ;  any  want,  lack, 
penury,  scantness  or  scarceness ;  a  defection," 
(  Cotgrave.  > 

Chaucer  renders,  [Boelhius,  b.  iii.)  bonis  pluri- 
bus  carent,  "  there  be  defaut  of  many  goods." 
The  verb,  to  default,  is  sanctioned  by  Milton  ; — 
To  fail  or  be  deficient,  or  cause  to  fail  or  be  de- 
ficient, or  be  wanting ;  to  miss  or  omit. 


And  for  ther  is  so  great  diuersitie 

In  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tong 
So  pray  to  God,  that  none  miswrite  the, 

Ne  the  raisse  metre,  for  defaut  of  tong. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

Ye,  God  amend  defautes,  sire,  quod  she, 
Algates  welcome  be  ye,  by  my  fay. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7392. 


And  yet  for  defnule  dyed  great  multytude  of  people  in 
sundry  placys  of  the  lade,  and  whete  was  solcte  this  yere  and 
the  next  foUowyng  at  London  for  iiii.  marke  a  quarter  and 
aboue.— fadi/an.  Edw.  II.  an.  1317. 

Yet  since  it  was  his  fortune,  not  his  fault, 
Himselfe  thereof  he  laboured  to  acquite, 
And  pardon  crau'd  for  his  so  rash  default. 
That  he  gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  default. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 


So  that  from  thence  we  shall  not  need  dispute  whether 
they  have  depos'd  him,  or  what  they  have  defaulted  to- 
wards him  as  no  king,  but  shew  manifestly  how  much 
Ihey  have  done  toward  the  killing  him. 

Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

Were  it  possible  that  some  religious  Justinian  might  after 
the  same  manner  imploy  the  wits  of  some  of  the  best 
learned  in  examining  the  controversies,  and  selecting  out 
of  the  best  writers  what  is  necessary,  defaulting  unneces- 
sary and  partial  discourses,  and  so  digest  into  order  the 
method,  and  leave  for  the  direction  of  posterity,  as  it  were 
theological  pandects  :  infinite  store  of  our  books  might 
very  well  lie  by,  and  peaceably  be  buried ;  and  after  ages 
reap  greater  profit  with  smaller  cost  and  pains. 

Hales.  Remains.  Scr.  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

This  day  hath  been  wholly  taken  up  in  calling  the  house 
over.  The  defaulters  are  to  be  called  over  this  day  se'nnight, 
and  then  they,  and  who  shall  absent  themselves  in  the 
mean  time,  to  be  proceeded  against. 

Marvell.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

Feb.  16.    A  clause  for  doubly  assessing  the  members,  de- 
faulters m  attendance,  in  the  bill  of  subsidies,  was  moved. 
Parliamentary  History,  an.  1672. 

Nor  yet  condemn  me  as  disabled  quite. 

If  I  can  do  no  more— you  see  I  write  : 

Still  make  our  former  loves  my  pleasing  theme, 

Aad,  in  default  of  passion,  give  you  fame. 

Boyse.  To  his  Wife. 

DEFE'ASANCE.  ■)      Vt.  Dcsfaire,  to   undo; 
Defe'asidle.  J  (seeDEFEAT.)    Andthus — 

To  annul,  to  abrogate,  to  avoid  or  make  void. 
Spenser  uses  defeasance  as  defeat. 


DEFE'AT,  v.  ~\  De, 
Defe'at,  n.  >  of  Fr. 
Defe'ature.    J    do,   to 


The  whiles  that  hoarie  king,  with  all  his  traine. 
Being  arriued,  where  that  champion  stout 

After  his  foes  defeasance  did  remaine, 
Ilim  goodly  greets. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

He  made  Egerton  to  acknowledge  a  recognizance  of  10,000 
marks,  with  a  defeasance,  that  if  my  lord  chancellor  did 
decree  it  for  him,  6000  marks  was  to  be  distributed  among 
those  honourable  persons  that  did  solicit  for  him. 

State  Trials,  an.  1620.  Lord  Bacon. 

Puff.  How  ?  I  tell  thee.  Justice  Tutchin,  not  all 
thy  bailiffs,  sergeants,  busy  constables, 
Di'fesanls,  warrants,  or  thy  mittimusses. 
Shall  save  his  throat  from  cutting,  if  he  presume 
To  woo  the  widow  eclipped  Taffata; 
She  is  ray  wife  by  oath. — Barry.  Merry  Tricks,  Act  iii.  sc.l. 

If  the  king  be  seised  of  land  by  a  defesible  title,  and  dieth 
seised,  this  descent  shall  toll  the  entry  of  him  that  right 
hath,  as  it  appeareth  by  9  E.  IV.  51. 

Stale  Trials,  an.  160S.   The  Case  of  the  Posinali. 

De,   and  feat,    past   part. 
~     Faire ;  Lat.  Facere,  to 
to   make.      It.  Difure ; 
"  Fr.  Desfaire — 

To  undo,  break ;  defeat,  discomfit,  overcome, 
ruin,  destroy,  overthrow,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

And  of  himselfe  imagined  he  oft 

To  ben  defaited,  pale  and  woxen  lesse 

Than  he  was  vroM.— Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

He  therefore  what  by  deceitful  fraude,  flaterye  and  faycr 
false  promises,  gote  the  fauour  of  ye  Romans  to  defeat  his 
brother'ssone  of  the  kingdom. — Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.ll. 

Where  our  Indi.nns  flayed  off  the  skinne  of  his  head,  cut 
otr  both  his  armes  in  the  high  way,  rcseruing  his  haire  for 
the  triumph,  which  their  king  hoped  to  make  for  the  defeat 
of  his  enemy. — Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  340. 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats, 
Willi  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind 
And  celestial  vigour  arra'd. — Milton.  Samson  .igonistcs. 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heav'n. —  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
The  day  defore  the  night  of  my  defeature. 

He  greets  me  with  a  casket  richly  wrought; 
So  rare,  that  art  did  seem  to  strive  with  nature, 
T'  express  the  cunning  workman's  curious  thought. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  destinies. 

To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature, 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  ^  Adonis. 
The  flame  spreading  farre  abroad  declared  the  diffeature 
of  the  Samnites  more  evidently,  and  staled  them  there  for 
going  iaiihet.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  334. 

Vea,  Almighty  God  himself  often  complains,  how  in  a 
manner  his  designs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted,  his 
otfers  refused,  his  counsels  rejected,  his  expectations  de- 
ceived.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

But  if  this  be  sufficient  to  convict  the  adventure  of  im- 
posture, the  best  attested  facts  of  antiquity  will  be  in  danger ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  defeat  of  Julian's  impious  purpose 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  to  the  true  circum- 
stances of  which  defeat,  the  relators  of  it  have  added  many 
very  fabulous  and  absurd. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  Notes. 

DE'FECATE,  i;.  ^       Fr.  Defequer ;    to   fine, 
De'fecate,  adj.       >  purge,  cleanse,  purify.  Lat. 
Defeca'tion.         )  Defecare — 
To  free  from  the  faeces,  lees,  dregs,  any  filthy 
excrescence  ;  to  purify. 

And  sith  ye  are  all  seven  deficate 
Perticipant  of  diuine  sapience. 
This  great  iniury  done  to  our  hie  estate 
Methink  with  pain  we  shuld  make  recopence. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 
If  the  come  he  good,  the  water  holesome  and  clene,  and 
the  ale  or  biere  welle  and  perfytelye  brewed  and  clensed,  and 
by  the  space  of  syx  dayes  or  more,  settled  and  defecate  it 
must  needs  be  a  necessary  &  conuenient  dryiik,  as  well  in 
syknes  as  in  helth.— Sir  T.  Elyol.  Cattle  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 

They  were  neuer  yet  in  any  age,  or  countrie,  tliat  I  can 
heare,  or  reade  of;  so  regulated,  or  reformed  by  lawes,  or 
otherwise  ;  as  to  be  thoroughly  defcecated,  and  purged  from 
their  filthinesse,  or  reduced  to  such  honest,  commendable, 
profitable,  necessary,  or  Christian  ends,  as  might  justly 
plead  in  their  defence.— Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  ii. 

Thus  we  are  involved  in  inextricable  perplexities  about 
the  divine  nature,  and  attributes;  and  in  our  reasonings 
about  those  sublimities  are  puzled  with  contradictions, 
which  are  but  toyings  of  out  phancies,  no  absurdities  to  our 
more  defacaie  faculties.— GfoMtiiK.  Fan.  o/Dogmat,  c.  11. 
i84 


He  was  afterwards  au  hungry,  [saiJ  the  Evangelist,]  and 
his  abstinence  from  meat  might  be  a  defecation  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  an  opportunity  of  prayer,  but  we  are  not  sure  it 
intended  any  thing  else. — Bp.  Taylor.  Gt.  Exemp.  pt.  i.  s.  9. 

Till  the  soul  be  defecate  from  the  dregs  of  sense,  and  re- 
fined to  an  angelic  temper,  it  can  "never  taste  how  good  the 
Lord  is,"  and  will  not  forsake  sensual  enjoyments. 

Bates.  On  Spiritual  Perfection,  c.  1. 


S.  1. 


Lat.  Deficere,  defectum, 
to  undo  ;  ((/e,  and  facere, 
to  do. ) 

A  defect,  any  thing  un- 
done, (sc.)  which  ought  to 
be  done  ;  and  therefore — 
wanting. 

Defect,  the  verb,  is  used 
by  some  of  our  old  writers ; 

To  be  wanting,  to  fail,  to 
fall  ofi;  to  fall  short ;  to  be 
insufficient ;  to  be  inade- 
quate.    And, 

Deficient, — wanting,  fail- 
g  short,  insufficient,  inade- 


DEFE'CT,  v. 
Defe'ct,  n. 
Defe'ct,  adj. 

Defe'ctible. 

Defectibi'litt. 

Defe'ction. 

Defe'ctive. 

Defe'ctively. 

Defe'ctiveness. 

Defe'ctuous. 

Defectuo'sity. 

Defi'cient. 

Defi'cien'CE. 

Defi'ciency. 
ing,  falling  off;  fallii 
quate. 

For  (qd.  she)  thou  must  nodes  know,  that  good  folke  ben 
alwaie  stronge  &  mighty,  and  the  shrewes  ben  feeble  and 
defect,  &  naked  of  all  strengthes.— C/io«cer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

If  they  had  let  the  action  fall  at  the  height  thereof  in 
respect  of  those  defects,  which  were  such  especially  for  the 
seruice  at  land,  as  would  haue  made  a  mighty  subiect  stoope 
vndcr  the,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  could  iustly  haue  layd 
any  reproch  vpon  him  who  commanded  the  same. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  136. 

Marke  this  hardely,  for  suche  a  defection  from  Christ  as 
Saint  Paul  speketh  of,  and  of  the  strong  delusyon  yt  they 
shuld  haue  which  heleued  lyes,  y'  they  mighte  be  dainpned. 
2  Thess.  i\.—Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 


After  he  [Earl  of  Essex]  perceiued  that  nature  bej;an  to 
faile  and  defect,  he  yeelded  himselfe  to  die,  and  was  verie 
desirous  that  his  friends  and  wellwillers  should  haue  access 
vnto  him,  and  to  abide  by  him  at  their  pleasure. 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  1576. 

O  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopl'd  highest  heav'n 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Now  Arius  maintained,  the  Son  or  word,  to  be  KTia/ta,  a 
creature,  made  in  time,  and  mutable  or  defectible. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  G06. 

It  hath  a  defectible  understanding,  and  a  free  and  change- 
able will,  and  innumerable  weaknesses. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  Iiitrod. 

And  some  of  these  are  the  more  considerable,  I  mean, 
those  defectibitities  in  pronunciation,  because  the  priest 
always  speaking  the  words  of  consecration  in  a  secret  voict> 
not  to  be  heard.— i?;).  Taylor.  Disc,  of  the  Real  Presence. 

And  this  defectibility  may  well  be  supposed,  seeing  it  is 
granted  by  all,  that  there  was  that  difference  between  the 
condition  of  saints  and  angels  now  in  glory,  and  of  the 
angels  and  Adam  in  their  creation  estate. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  28. 

The  king  thought  it  unjust  to  condemn  a  nation  for  the 
transgression  of  a  part  of  it,  and  still  hoped  to  redeem  it 
from  the  infamy  of  a  general  defection. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

We  press  nature  with  overweighty  burdens,  and  finding 
her  strength  defective,  we  take  the  work  out  of  her  hands, 
and  commit  it  to  the  artificial  help  of  strong  waters,  hot 
spices,  and  provoking  sauces. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  5.  s.  S. 


And  what  greater  nakedness  or  unfitness  of  mind  than 
that  which  hinders  ever  the  solace  and  peaceful  society  of 
the  married  couple  :  and  what  hinders  that  more  than  the 
unfitness  and  defectiveness  of  an  unconjugal  mind  ? 

Milton.  Doctrine,  Sfc.  of  Divorce,  c.  1. 

Amongst  the  infirmities,  therefore,  of  a  commonwealth,  I 
will  reckon  in  the  first  place  those  that  arise  from  an 
imperfect  institution,  and  resemble  the  diseases  of  a  natural 
body,  which  proceed  from  a  defectnous  procreation. 

Hobbs.  OfCommunwealth,c.2B. 


DEP 

Diogenes  supposeth  that  they  [the  souls]  have  an  intelli- 
gence ;  but  partly  for  the  grosse  thicknesse  of  their  tempera- 
ture, and  in  part  for  the  abundance  of  moisture,  they  have 
neither  discourse  of  reason  nor  sense,  but  are  like  unto 
those  who  be  furious ;  for  the  principall  part  pf  the  soul,  to 
wit,  reason,  is  dejectuous  and  empeached. 

Holland.  Plularcli,  ^.Q{)2. 

We  must  not  take  this  merciful]  indulgence  given  to  our 
defectuosilies,  as  a  dispensation  for  the  sordidness  of  our 
loves. — Mountague.  Devoute  Essaijes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  14.  s.  2. 

What,  have  we  lived  so  many  hundred  years  under  such  a 
form  of  justice  as  has  been  able  regularly  to  punish  all  men 
that  offended  against  it,  and  is  it  so  deficient  just  now,  that 
we  must  seek  out  new  ways  how  to  proceed. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  oj  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Wherefore  to  encounter  these  inconveniences,  we  have 
witli  painfull  and  faithfull  service  every  where  sought  out, 
and  collected  assistances,  that  supplements  to  deficients,— to 
variaiions,  rectifications, — may  be  ministered. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  Pref. 

It  would  argue  doubtless  in  the  other  party  great  deficience 
and  distrust  of  themselves,  not  to  meet  the  force  of  his  rea- 
son, in  any  field  whatsoever,  the  force  and  equipage  of 
whose  arms  they  have  so  often  met  victoriously. 

Milton,  Answer  to  Eikon  Busilike. 

So  may  I  reply,  there  is  nomore  rectitude  and  resemblance 
of  God  in  this  world,  than  he  hath  ordain'd  from  eternitie  ; 
concurrently  with  the  gift  of  free-will  to  his  creature,  from 
the  perversion  whereof  all  deflcicncie  and  dissimilitude  from 
God  arises. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  3. 

Now  his  mind  was  to  have  made  up  this  defect,  by  taking 
the  picture,  and  placing  it,  as  it  might  stand  properly 
eaough,  before  the  whole  book  of  the  Psalms  :  and  being 
fair  on  the  back  side,  to  have  appointed  his  servant  Lyly,  an 
artist  in  such  matters,  to  liave  written  thereon  what  was 
defective.—Stnjpe.  Life  of  Parker,  b.  iv.  s.  3. 

There  were  fewer  instances  then  of  leaving  one  sect  for 
another,  than  now  we  have  of  defection  to  Popery,  or  of 
apostacy  to  Mahometism. — Bentley.  On  Free  Thinking,  §49. 

But,  when  this  matter  was  in  private  debated,  some 
observed,  that,  King  James  by  going  about  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  birth,  and  yet  doing  it  so  defectively,  had  really 
made  it  more  suspicious  than  it  was  before. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1C80. 

In  the  same  manner,  self  contempt  supposes  a  self  mean- 
ness or  defectiveness  :  and  may  be  either  a  just  modesty,  or 
unjust  XmraSXily.— Shaftesbury.  The  Moralist. 

Nothing  in  Nature,  or  in  Providence  that  is  scant,  or 
defectuous,  can  be  stable  and  lasting.  , 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

All  of  them  [philosophers]  (as  has  been  before  shown) 
were  very  imperfect  and  deficient,  and  far  from  being  able 
to  make  up  an  entire  and  compleat  scheme  of  the  whole 
duty  of  man  in  all  cases. 

Clarke.  On  ^^al.  and  Rev.  Relig.  Prop.  10. 

In  under-praising  thy  deserts,  I  wrong ; 
Here  find  the  first  deficience  of  our  tongue  ; 
Words,  once  my  stock,  are  wanting,  to  commend 
So  great  a  poet,  and  so  good  a  friend. 

Dryden.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Molteux. 

They  found  the  deficiencies  in  the  former  reign  were  of 
two  sorts ;  the  one  was  of  sums  that  the  Commons  had 
voted,  but  for  which  they  had  made  no  sort  of  provision  ; 
the  other  was,  where  the  supply  that  was  given  came  short 
of  the  sum  it  was  estimated  at:  and  between  these  two,  the 
deficiencies  amounted  to  fourteen  millions:  this  was  the 
root  of  the  great  debt  that  lay  on  the  nation. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1702. 

If  they  see  one  man  beat  another  they  readily  enough 
discern  a  power  in  him  that  beats,  but  they  cannot  so  easily 
conceive  the  others  defeat  owing  to  his  power  of  being 
beaten,  which  they  rather  look  upon  as  weakness  and  defect 
of  poweT. —Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

He  quickly  therefore  withdrew  himself  from  such  wretched 
auxiliaries,  and  the  Regent  himself  seemed  pleased  at  his 
defection. — Goldsmith.  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

It  [revelation]  was  given  for  the  instruction  of  all  man- 
kind, the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  the  most  illiterate  as 
well  as  the  wise  and  learned ;  and  if  with  any  difl'erence, 
with  a  special  regard  to  the  benefit  of  those,  who  from  their 
condition  were  the  most  deficient  in  the  means  of  natural 
improvement. — Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

Hence,  as  this  island  consists  of  mountain-land  and  valley, 
it  must  always  make  a  middling  crop  ;  for  when  the  low 
grounds  fail,  the  uplauds  supply  the  deficiency. 

Grainger.  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Notes. 

And  after  all,  the  rules  of  religion  and  virtue,  which  were 
drawn  up  by  these  philosophers,  have  been  very  imperfect 
end  defective  in  many  instances. 

Watts.  The  Strength  of  Human  Reason,  Couf.  3. 
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DEFE'NCE,  f.       ^       Fr.  Defense:    It.  Dc- 
Df.fe'nce,  7(.  fensione ;      Sp.   Defeiisa ; 

Defe'nsion.  'Vr.nefetidre;    It. 'Difen- 

Defe'nceless.  derc  ,■    Sp.  Defender;  Lat. 

Defe'ncelessly.  Defcndere,  proprie  de  se 

Defe'ncelessness.       ac   suis  fendere,  hoc   est 
Defe'nd.  arcere,  depeliere. 

Defe'ndable.  1.   To  keep  or  hold  off, 

Defe'.vdant,  n.  ward  off,  repel ;  and  thus 

Defe'ndant,  adj.      I  — to  guard,  to  secure,  to 
Defe'.nder.  (fortify,  to  uphold,  to  pro- 

Defe'nding,  n.  tect. 

Defe'ndress.  2.   To  keep  off,  to  ward 

Defe'nsative.  off;    to  reject,  to  repel, 

Defe'nser.  to  resist;    to  prohibit,  to 

Defe'nsible.  forbid,  to  contradict,   to 

Defe'nsive,  adj.  deny. 

Defe'nsive,  7t.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to 

Defe'nsivelv.  defend,  in  Rom.oftke  Rose, 

Defe'nsour.  J  is   to  ransom  ;    it  is,  to 

guard,  protect,  save  themselves,  (sc.)  by  the  gifts 
of  lampreie  ;  and  thus,  redeem  or  ransom  them- 
selves, or  they  shall  be  bound  with  a  cord,  &c. 

From  pres.  part,  defendens,  we  should  write 
defendent. 

To  defence  or  defense,  is  used  by  our  old  writers 
as  they  used,  to  defend.  And  see  the  quotations 
from  Blackstone. 


Vor  gret  raunson  he  essi 

spene,  [spend] 
Vor  defend!  is  loud,  &  is  i 


[asked]  of  hom,  to  hclpe  him 

jrre  to  sousteen. — Id.  p.  498. 

And  wo  so  another  monne's  god  by  nyme  wol  myd  vnrygt, 

Myd  rygt  he  may  ys  owe  lose,  gj-f  the  defendor  ath  the 

niygte.  Id.  p.  198. 

Hii  huide  hom  there  defensaUes,  to  libbe  other  to  dele. 

/(/.  p.  5J9. 
He  salle  at  thi  wille  mak  alle  thin  amendes, 
&  late  alle  be  stille,  that  thou  him  defendes. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  177. 


Kyngs  and  knyghtes.  that  holy  churche  defenden. 

Id.  p.  147. 

Adam  afterwarde.  a  gens  hus  dJj'ens  [this  prohibition] 

Paste  fret  [eat]  of  that  fruit.  Id.  p.  350. 

But  summe  for  enuye  and  stryf,  summe  for  good  wille 
prechen  Crist,  and  summe  of  charite  witynge  that  I  am  put 
in  the  defense  of  the  Gospel.— (Hc/i/.  Philipensis,  c.  1. 

As  it  is  iust  to  me  to  feele  this  thing  for  all  ghou  for  that 
I  haue  ghou  in  herte  and  in  my  boondis  and  in  defendyng 
and  confermyng  of  the  Gospel  that  alle  ghe  be  felowis  of  my 
ioye.— i</.  lb. 

The  roses  weren  assured  all 

Befenced  with  the  strong  vnW.— Chancer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

This  Minos  hath  a  monster,  a  wicked  best 

That  was  so  cruel,  that  without  arest 

Whii  yi  a  man  was  brought  into  his  presence 

He  would  hym  eat ;  there  helpeth  no  defence. 

Id.  Leiiend  of  Ariadne. 

If  that  I  break  your  defence,  [i. 

At  last,  she  saied  to  a  yohg  man  hartlesse 
Other  disceit  vnware  and  defencelesse. 

Id.  The  Renudie  of  Loue. 

How  may  this  weke  woman  han  the  strength 
How  to  defend  again  this  renegate  ? 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Talc,  v.  3532. 
By  all  the  saints  that  we  preie 
But  they  defend  them  with  lampreie. 
He  shall  haue  of  corde  a  loigne 

With  which  men  shall  him  binde.— /d.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Prudence  answered;  certes  wel  I  wote,  attempre  weping 
is  nothing  defended,  to  hem  that  sorweful  is,  among  folke 
in  sorwe,  but  it  is  rather  graunted  him  to  wepe. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
I  am  seruant  of  these  creatures  to  me  deliuered,  not  lord, 
but  defendour.—Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 
:orner  of  this  wall 
tour  ful  principall 
And  euerich  had  mthout  fable 
A  portcolise  defensable 

To  kepe  of  enemies.  Id.  Rom.  of  Ihe  Rose. 

Against  the  proud  Grekes  made  defencto 
With  her  victorious  hand. 

Id.  The  IX.  Ladies  Worthie.  Balade. 
And  Adam  eke  in  Paradise, 
Wlicn  he  stode  moste  in  all  his  prise, 
After  the  state  of  innocence, 

God  brake  his  defence, 

;. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


:  cuery  ( 
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For  worde  is  wynde,  but  the  maistrie 

Is  tliat  a  man  hym  selfe  defende 

Of  thyuge,  which  is  not  to  commende.— Comer.  C.  A.  h.  iv. 

Which  masse  he  willed  to  be  reared  hye 

Toward  the  skies,  and  ribbed  all  with  oke : 

So  that  your  gates,  ne  wall  might  it  receiue, 

Ne  yet  your  people  might  defensed  be 

By  the  good  zele  of  old  deuotion. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

But  when  they  came  thether  and  founde  the  tonne  better 
manned  and  more  strongly  defenced,  then  expectation  ima- 
gined, thei  gaue  no  assaute  but  laied  seige  aboute  the  toune. 
Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  5. 

But  when  no  defencion  could  take  place,  but  all  went  by 
tyrannic  and  meere  extortion,  it  burst  in  the  end  to  an  vp  ■ 
rore  and  tumult. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  159.  Marriage  of  Priests  Defended. 

The  plaintife  sayth,  I  require  the  law ;  which  is  graunted : 
then  commeth  an  officer  and  arresteth  the  party  defendant, 
and  vseth  him  contrary  to  the  lawes  of  England. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  240 
Such  a  bitter  contention  was  among  them,  that  the  de- 
fendant 2)art  was  driuen  for  a  wliile  to  keepe  silence. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  658.  Chrisfs  Pouertie  Denied. 

The  more  appeareth  the  feblenesse  of  their  parte,  and  the 
falsehoode  of  theyr  heresies,  if  they  haue  any  greate  witte, 
or  any  greate  learninge  in  deede,  and  then  for  all  that,  in 
the  defendynge  of  those  matters  wyth  suche  fool^shc  hande- 
lynge  so  shamefully  confounde  them  selfe. 

Sir  I.  More.  Workes,  p.  S63, 
■\niat  furious  thought,  my  wretched  spouse,  quod  she. 
Did  raoue  thee  now  such  wepons  for  to  weld .' 
Why  hastest  thow  ?    This  time  doth  not  require 
Such  succor,  ne  yet  such  defenders  now. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .^neis,  b.  ii. 

The  kynge  sent  out  his  comyssyoners,  chargynge  his  lordea 

ivith  theyr  assygnes  sowdyours,  to  mete  with  hym  in  degen- 

syble  arraye  at  the  cytie  of  Arras  by  Marymawdeleyne  day 

next  ensuing.— faSyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1377. 

Moreouer,  as  thou  knowest  not  the  infirmitie,  so  thou 
approachest  not  to  the  cure  &  helthe.  The  dolour  is  not 
there,  as  thou  haste  made  defensiues. — Golden  Boke,  c.  42. 

Thei  that  be  ill,  been  alwaies  double  ill,  hycause  thei  beare 
armour  defensiue  to  defend  their  own  yut;ls  :  and  amies 
offensiue,  to  assaile  the  good  maners  of  other.— Zd.  c.  15. 

Dyuers  popes,  as  Alexander  the  Syxte,  Pius  the  iii.  and 
Julius  the  ii.  nowe  beynge  pope,  by  theyr  tymes,  eyther  of 
them  sunderly,  wyth  auctorytie  &  concent  of  theyr  spyrituall 
&'  dcuyne  counsayll,  elected  &  chase  thys  excellente  prynce, 
and  admytted  hym  for  cheyefe  defensour  of  Chrystes  church, 
before  all  other  Crysten  prynces.— J'aii/as,  vol.  ii.  an.  1009. 

If  I  may  know  anyof  their  fautors,  comforters,  counsellers 
or  defencers,  or  any  that  haue  suspect  bookes  or  quiers  of 
such  errours  and  heresies :  I  shall  let  you,  my  lord  of  Can- 
terburie,  or  your  olEcers  in  your  absence,  or  the  diocesans 
and  ordinaries  of  such  men,  haue  soone  and  readie  knowing. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  y.  591.  Certain  Godly  Persons  persecuted. 

Human  invention 

Could  not  instruct  me  to  dispose  her  where 
She  could  be  more  defenced  from  all  men's  eyes  ; 
An  anchorite  lives  not  prisoned  in  a  wall 
With  more  security. — Shirley.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage. 
He  is,  said  he,  a  man  of  great  defence 
Expert  in  battell  and  in  deeds  of  armes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


King  Dermote,  whom  his  subjects  then 
And  long«re  then  did  hate. 

Was  left  defencelesse,  desprate  of 
His  lif,  depriu'd  his  state, 

And  fled  to  England. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  26. 

Love  is  as  subtily  catch'd  as  a  disease ; 

But  being  got  it  is  a  treasure  sweet 

Wliich  to  defend  is  harder  than  to  get. 

And  ought  not  be  profan'd  on  either  part. 

For  though  'tis  got  by  chance,  'tis  kept  by  art. 

Donne,  Elegy  17. 

Having  battered  the  walls  of  the  town  on  the  south  side, 
but  to  small  purpose,  because  of  the  rampiers  and  ditches 
which  the  defendenis  had  cast  up  within;  he  retired  himself 
and  his  army  to  Leith. 

Spotswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1571. 

They  could  not  inforce  the  dutie  of  men's  communion 
with  a  church  confest  to  be  in  many  things  blame-wortliy, 
vnlesse  they  should  oftentimes  seeme  to  speake  as  lialfe 
defenders  of  the  faults  themselues,  or  at  the  least  not  so 
vehement  accusers  thereof  as  their  adversaries. 

Hooker.  Ecctcsiaslicall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  62. 

Shortlie  after  the  kyng  gathered  the  sixt  penie  of  the  tem- 
porall  men's  goods  through  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
which  had  been  granted  him  at  the  foresaid  Parlement 
holden  at  Yorke,  towards  the  defending  of  the  realms 
against  the  Scotts. — Holinshed.  England.  Edtu.  II.  an.  1323. 

Who  in  Latine,  French,  and  English  pronounced  the 
Queene's  maiesties  vsuall  stile  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defendresse  of  the  faith,  &c.  crying  three  timea 
largesse.— 5;ow.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1536. 
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ryfe]  confidently  rely  upon  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  right 
reiBon,  and  the  most  venerable  and  prime  antiquity,  which 
are  the  proper  defensatices  of  truth,  for  its  support  and 
maintenance.— £p.  Taylar.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  Introd. 

These,  vnder  the  leading  of  Robin  of  Eidsdale,  came  vp 
botli  euill  apparelled,  and  worse  harnessed,  in  rusty  armour, 
neither  defcncible  for  proofe,  nor  scowred  for  shew. 

Speed.  Rich.  III.  b.  ix.  c.  19.  s.  7. 

But  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  thus  aduanced,  for  his  more 
assurance,  beganne  to  raise  a  towne  at  Carricke,  making  the 
place  which  nature  had  already  fortified,  much  more  by  art 
defencible.—Id.  Henrie  II.  b.  ix.  c.  6.  s.56. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  siluer  sea. 

Which  serues  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moate  dejenciue  to  a  house, 

Against  the  enuy  of  lesse  happier  lands. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Austriaci  were  never  so  matched  as  with  Count  JIansfelt, 
for  he  is  a  perpetual  motion  and  doth  not  stand  upon  the 
defensive  (as  others  have  done  hitherto,  and  lost  by  the  bar- 
gain) but  he  is  always  setting  upon  them,  and  doth  make 
•war  at  their  cost.— Cabbala.  Sir  Isaac  Wake  to  the  Duke. 

Camalodunum,  where  the  Romans  had  seated  themselves 
to  dwell  pleasantly,  rather  than  defeneiveUj,  was  not  fortifyd; 
against  that  therefore  the  Britains  make  lirst  assault. 

Milton.  History  of  Enyland,  b.  ii. 

But  Justice  bears  the  godlike  shape  of  Law, 
And  law  requires  defence,  and  equal  plea 
Betwixt  th'  offender,  and  the  righteous  judge. 

Drydcn.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

What  better  texture  could  we  give  it,  [the  skin,]  which 
altho'  less  obdurate  and  firm,  than  that  of  some  other  ani- 
mals, yet  is  so  much  the  more  sensible  of  every  touch,  and 
more  compliant  with  every  motion  ?  and  being  easily  de- 
fendible  by  the  power  of  man's  reason  and  art,  is  therefore 
much  the  properest  tegument  for  a  reasonable  creature. 

Derham.  Phi/sico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

Now  growling,  spluttering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 

'Tis  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  to  the  King  S;  Queen. 

Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove ; 

My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love. 

Whose  hands  were  join'd  with  mine  to  raise  the  wall 

Of  lettering  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fall ; 

Dost  thou  not  mourn  our  power  employ'd  in  vain, 

And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 

Dryden.  Ocid.  Met.  b.  xii. 

The  Christian's  chief  defensalices  lie  not  in  that  armour 
that  is  sword-proof  or  bullet-proof,  and  who  we.irs  no  breast- 
plate upon,  but  within  his  breast,  that  is,  his  innocence,  his 
conscience,  and  his  confidence  in  a  reconciled  God. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

Men  in  a  town,  threatened  with  a  mighty  siege,  abandon 
their  suburbs,  and  slight  those  out-works  which  are  either 
■weak  of  themselves  or  not  well  defensible  for  want  of  men  ; 
and  resolve  only  to  make  good  those  posts  which  they  are 
able  fully  to  man,  and  easily  to  relieve. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  8. 

Since  therefore  we  cannot  win  by  an  offensive  war,  at  least 
a  land-war,  the  model  of  our  government  seems  naturally 
contriv'd  for  the  defensive  part :  and  the  consent  of  a  people 
is  easily  obtain'd  to  contribute  to  that  power  which  must 
protect  it.— Dryden.  Jit  for  Love,  Ep.  Ded. 

Defence, iniVs  true  legal  sense,  signifies  not  ajustification, 
protection,  or  guard  which  is  now  its  popular  signification ; 
but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial  (from  the  French  verb, 
defender)  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint. 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

For  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  defendant 
comes  and  defends  (or,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  justifies) 
the  force  and  injury,  in  one  line,  and  pleads  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  the  trespass  complained  of,  in  the  next.— /li.  lb. 

But  they  are  so  situated  as  to  be  cannonaded  by  shipping, 
and  are  in  a  manner  defenceless  against  an  enemy  of  any 
force  by  land.— Coo*.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

In  the  rivers,  we  m 
pike ;  in  the  sea,  a  ir 
Compensation  obtains  throughout,  defencelessness  and 
vastaiion  are  repaired  by  fecundity. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  2G. 
Their  [Livy  and  Tacitus]  deviations  into  poetrj-,  though 
not  sttiMy  defensible,  yet,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  genuine 
~  '  ----■■  .  gxcited  by  extraordinary  occasions 
"  »'■-- •  Ess.  No.  23. 
They  came  at  once  to  a  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulties,  which  arose  from  the  complication  of  their  trade 
•with  their  revenue;  a  step  which  despoiled  them  of  their 
best  defensive  armour,  and  put  them  at  once  into  the  power 
of  administration.— JSiirie.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

•What  I  have  endeavoured,  is  only  that  you  may  be  able, 
as  St.  Peter  directs,  to  give  an  answer  to  them  that  ask  you 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you.  In  doing  which,  re- 
jnember  you  are  concerned  only  to  be  on  the  defensive. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3-1. 
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tlEFE'U,  r.       ~1       It.Ditferlre:  Sp.Diferlr; 

De'feuent,  adj.       Fr.  Blffi-rer,— 

De'feef.nt,  n.      I       "  To  defer,  delay,  drive  or 

De'ference.         Vput   ofi';    to   protract,    pro- 

Defe'r.ment.        I  long^,    linger,    procrastinate, 

Defe'rrer.  shiftoft'day  after  day,"  (Cot- 

Defe'rring,  n.    J  grave.)      Lai.   Dijferre,    in 

rfivcrsas  partes firre ;  to  bear  diverse  ways.  Also — 

To  put  away,   (sc. )   our  own  judgment,  and 

prefer,  (sc.)  that  of  another;    and  thus,  to  pay 

respect  or  n.'gard,  to  submit. 

Deferent that  which  bears,  carries,  or  convoys. 

To  defer  the  matter,  (in  Bacon,)  to  bear  it,  to 
lay  it  before,  (to  refer.)  Brevint  entitles  his  fifth 
chapter — Of  the  Worship  deferred  to  the  Virgin, 
(i.  e.  offered  in  deference  to.)  And  see  the 
quot:.tions  from  Hammond  and  Barrow  below, 
and  from  the  latter  in  v.  Def.\il. 

The  doctrine  which  wc  should  be  taught  before  we  were 
baptized,  and  for  lack  of  age  is  deferred  vnts  tlie  yeares  of 
discretion,  is  tlie  key  that  bindeth  and  looseth,  locketh  and 
vnlocketh  the  conscience  of  all  sinners. 

Tyndall.   Workcs,  p.  3S8. 


Which,  for  it  is  too  long  here  to  abide, 
I  will  deferre  the  end  vntil  another  tide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

The  commissioners  being  somewhat  astonished,  deferred 
the  matter  to  the  Eaile  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the 
principal  man  of  authoritie  in  those  parts. 

Dacon.  Hen.  I'll.  p.  C7. 

Why  was  not  John  who  was  a  virgin  chosen,  or  preferred 
before  the  rest !  fso  etcctus  est,  is  tlie  ensuing  words  inter- 
preted by  preejerretur,  not  in  dominion  over,  hut  in  place 
before  the  other  apostles)  his  answer  is,  because  Peter  was 
the  Elder,  the  deference  being  given  to  his  age. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.ii.  pt.  i.  p.  137. 

The  figures  of  pipes,  or  concaves,  through  which  sounds 
pass  :  or  the  other  bodies  deferent :  conduce  to  the  variety 
and  alteration  of  the  sounds.— Bacci«.  Nat.  Hist.  §  220. 

Hard  bodies  refuse  not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of 
sounds.  But  all  of  them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferents,  ex- 
cept the  ait.— Id.  lb.  §  217. 

If  the  materials  I  have  amass'd  be  still  in  heapes  blame 
not  me,  wlio  write  not  for  glorj*.  unlesse  you  approve  of 
what  I  write,  and  assist  the  defe'rrent,  for  I  am  no  more. 

Evelyn.  Mem.  To  Lord  Clifford,  Nov.  1671. 


oig. 

Tlie  old  man  many  evils  doe  girt  round  ; 
Either  because  he  seekes,  and  having  found, 
Doth  wretchedly  the  use  of  things  forbeare, 
Or  does  all  businesse  coldly  and  with  feare : 
A  great  deferrer,  long  in  hope,  growne  numbe 
With  sloth,  yet  greedy  still  of  what's  to  come. 

B.Jonson.  Horace.  The  Art  of  Poelrie. 

The  second  obloquy  is.  That  to  defer  the  revenge  so  long, 
areues  an  inveterate  malice,  and  an  ill  disposition.  For  the 
deferring  of  my  revenge,  I  answer,  that  at  the  receiving  the 
hurt  I  was  so  astonished  that  I  thought  I  had  been  slain. 

State  Trials.  Lord  Sanquire,  an.  1012. 

Upon  which  account  of  age  St.  Hierome  did  suppose  that 
he  was  preferred  before  the  beloved  disciple  ;  why  (saith  he) 
was  not  St.  John  elected,  beingabatchelour?  it  was  deferred 
to  age,  because  Peter  was  elder,  that  a  youth  and  almost  a 
boy  might  not  be  preferred  before  men  of  good  age. 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

When  I  got  on  board,  I  found  the  launch  hoisted  in,  the 
ships  unmoored,  and  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  but  our  sailing 
was  deferred  till  five  o'clock  in  the  next  morning,  when  we 
weighed  anchor.— Coo*.  Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Who,  from  a  blind  deference  to  authority,  think  the  credi- 
bility of  a  witness  sufficient,  to  evince  the  certainty  of  all 
facts  indifferently,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  probable 
or  improbable ;  and  knowing  no  distinction  between  faith 
and  credulity,  take  a  facility  of  believing,  to  be  the  surest 
mark  of  a  sound  Christian— J/idii/e(on.  Free  Inquiry,  Pref. 

DEFI'GURE,  V.  >       The    verb    is    used    by 
Uefigura'tion.      S  Weaver,   as   equivalent  to, 
to  ficixire  out,  describe,  delineate.     The  noun  by 
Hall,  as  Z)iS-figuration,  (qv.  and  Figure.) 

On  the  pavement  of  the  said  chappel  be  these  two  stones 
as  they  are  here  dejigured. 

Weaver.  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  844. 
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DEFI'LE,  D.  ^  Anciently  written  Pi/c  and 
Defi'lement.  Afi!.e,{q\'.)  Dut.  Vui/len;  A. S. 
Defi'ler.  \Fyl-an,  afyl-an,   hefyl-an,  in- 

Defi'ling,  n.       I  quinare,  contaminare,  fcedare, 
Defo'l-i,,  v.         I  to    defle,    pollute    or    make 
Defo'liling,  n.  J  filthy,    (Somner.)      See   the 
quotation  from  Hall  in  v.  Defour. 

To  dirty,  to  pollute,  to  corrupt,  to  contaminate. 

He  hupte  hym  vp  fram  the  bord,  in  gret  wraththe  j-non. 
And  hente  thys  Lof  by  the  top,  fram  the  horde  hym  drou, 
An  defouled  hym  vnder  hym  myd  honde,  &  myd  fote. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  277. 

I  haue  leuer  that  thou  do  me  to  dethe,  then  defoxvle  my 
body,  that  I  have  made  a  woo  to  kepe  in  maydon  hede, 
whille  that  I  Ij-ue,  to  my  lorde  Jhesu  Criste. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  197.  Pref. 

Heere  ye  and  undirstonde,  That  thing  that  entrith  into  the 
mouth  defnulilh  not  a  man,  but  that  thing  that  comith  out 
of  the  mouth  defoulith  a  mm.—Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  15. 

Foi  which  thing  I  dome  hem  that  of  hethene  men  ben 
convirtid  to  God  to  be  not  diseesid,  but  to  write  to  hem,  that 
thei  absteyne  hem  fro  defoutingis  of  mawmetis. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  15. 
The  holy  bed,  defoiled  of  marriage 
For  ones  defoiled,  may  not  recouered  be. 

Chaucer.  Balade.  On  Woman's  Chastity. 
Wei  ought  a  wif  rather  hireselven  sle 
Than  be  defouled,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,708. 


But  spyghtfuUy  and  malycyouslj-e  he  called  them  abor- 
tyues  or  chyldren  of  destruction,  dysdainouslye  rebukynge 
the  Gentyll  kyngeas  arfe/z/Z^'r  of  relygion  and  polluter  of  their 
holye  ceremonyes.— Sa/e.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  after  when  they  be  defoyled  agayne  by  sinne,  they 
be  agayne  clensed,  purged,  and  made"  fayre,  by  grace  & 
perdon  of  God  and  the  sacramet  of  penaunce,  and  other 
holy  sacraments  taking  their  effect,  strength,  and  vertue  of 
Christes  passion. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  771. 

Yet  now  is  this  so  happy  a  meanwhile. 
And  interlightning  times  thy  virtues  wrought, 

That  discord  had  no  lesure  to  defile. 
So  fair  attempts  with  a  tumultuous  thought. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

t  of  the 


defilem 


Now  there  are  defilements  of  twi 
flesh,  when  men  wallow  in  gross  and  sensual  sins  ;  and  de- 
filements  also  of  the  spirit,  and  such  are  they  that  reside  ia 
the  heart,  and  break  not  forth  into  outward  act ;  Now 
from  both  these  the  fear  of  God  cleanseth  us. 

Hopkins,  Ser.  25. 

A  wicked  spirite  came  vppon  Sobredus  your  predecessour, 
which  was  a  defiler  of  virgines,  and  a  breaker  of  ecclesias- 
ticall  priucledges  ;  for  sitting  royally  among  his  barons  at  a 
dinner  the  Diuell  plucked  away  his  soule  without  confession 
of  his  sinnes.-^5/0H'.  The  Mercians,  an.  718. 


store  some  wrath  and  indignation  for  this  defiling  of  his 
holie  sanctuary,  did  for  the  avoiding  thereof  write  his  letters 
of  aduertiscment  to  her  highnesse,  and  most  earnestlie 
praied  hir  princelie  authoritie  for  redresse  thereof. 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  1576. 
Where,  when  they  saw  that  goodly  boy,  with  blood 
Defouled,  and  their  lady  dresse  his  wound. 
They  wondred  much. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.lii.  C.5. 

But  as  those  jioltroons  that  fling  dirt 

Do  but  defile,  but  cannot  hurt ; 

So  all  the  honour  they  have  won, 

Or  we  have  lost,  is  much  at  one. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  same  .apostle  adds  in  the  very  same  verse,  that  'tis 
also  an  equally  essential  part  of  the  same  religion,  that  a 
man  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world ;  that  he  pre- 
serve himself  free  from  the  defilement  and  corruptions  of  a 
vicious  and  debauched  age. — Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  124. 

No  sour,  pedantical,  abusive  rage. 
No  vicious  rant  defiles  her  freest  page; 
No  vile  indecent  sally,  or  prophane. 
To  pleasure  fools  or  give  the  wise  a  pain. 

Byrom.  Dulces  Ante  Omnia  Musa. 
Like  llow'rs  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close  to  till  some  crowded  vase. 
Fades  rapidly,  and  by  compression  marr'd, 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 

Couper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

DEFI'LE,  f.  >       Lat.  Filum,    a   thread;     Fr. 
Defi'le,  H.       i  Filer— 

To  draw  out  threads,  to  prolong,  to  extend  in 
length  ;  and  thus,  to  move  off  in  a  line  or  file. 
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their  march,  so  that  he  brought  them  to  Triers  ;  and  he  ad- 
vanced eight  leagues  furtlier,  through  so  many  defiles,  that 
the  French  miglit  easily  have  made  his  march  both  danger- 
ous and  difficult.— ^urne^  Own  Time,  an.  1705. 

Through  the  hollow,  which  lies  between  the  hind  parts  of 
these  two  heads,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  ham,  between  the 
ham  strings,  and  within  the  concave  recess  of  the  bone 
formed  by  the  e.\tuberanoes  on  each  side,  in  a  word,  along  a 
defile,  between  rocks,  pass  the  great  vessels  and  nerves, 
which  go  to  the  leg.— Paley.  Katural  Theology,  c.  8. 

Sp.Definir;  It. Diffinire ; 
Lat.  Definere,  quasi  Jiiiem 
dare ;  to  set  a  bound  or 
limit. 

To  bound   or  limit ;    to 
'  describe     the    bounds     or 
limits,  the  end,  the  termi- 
nation ;    and   thus,    conse- 
quentially.asin  Cotgrave, — 
Definir, — "  to  conclude, 
determine  or  discuss  ;  precisely  to  express  ;  fully 
to  describe  ;  exactly  to  declare." 
Chaucer  uses  defitiish. 
But  I  wol  not  determine 
Of  princes  power,  ne  define, 
Ne  by  my  word  comprehend  iwis 
yf  it  so  farre  may  stretch  in  fias.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  H. 

But  I  haue  defined,  that  blisfulness  is  souerain  good,  for 
which  eueri  wight  demeth  that  thilke  estate  that  he  desyreth 
ouer  all  thinges  that  it  be  blisfulnesse.— /rf.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

But  if  this  ne  may  not  be  doen,  then  is  it  not  possible  that 
hap  he  any  soch  thynge  as  I  haue  definished  a  little  here 
beforn.— /rf.  lb.  b.  v. 

But  that  I  aske,  why  that  the  fifthe  man 

Was  non  hosbond  to  the  Samaritan  ? 

How  many  might  she  have  in  marriage ! 

Yet  herd  I  never  tellen  in  min  age 

Upon  this  noumbre  diffinitioun. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5007. 


DEFI'NE,  y. 

DEl-l'NE.\bLE. 

Defi'ner. 
De'fisite. 
De'finitelt. 
De'finiteness. 
Defini'tion. 
Defi'nitive,  adj. 
Defi'.vitive,  n. 
Defi'.vitively. 


Jd.  Th. 


s  absence 
Doctourcs  Tale, 
I seche 


The  grounde  my  ! 

Upon  this  diffinic. 

The  woildes  c 

Hath  set  the  name  of  gentilness 

Upon  the  fortune  of  richesse.— (Joa'er.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  how  then  can  such  men  define  upon  other  regions 
very  farre  without  that  parallel,  whether  they  were  inhabited 
or  not,  seeing  that  in  so  neere  a  place  they  so  grossly  mistook 
the  matter.— ifacA/Mi/f.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

And  y«  king  of  Israel  said  vnto  him :  euen  so  shal  thy 
iudgmet  be,  as  thou  hast  defyned  it  thyselfe. 

Bible,  1551.  3  Kings,  c.  20. 

Where  one  is  app-eheded  for  killing  a  ma,  we  lay  murder 
to  his  charge ;  whereupon  the  accused  person,  when  he 
graunteth  the  killing,  &  yet  denieth  it  to  be  murder  :  we 
must  streight  after  haue  recourse  to  the  definition,  and  aske 
what  is  murder,  by  defining  wherof,  and  comparing  the 
nature  of  the  word  with  his  deede  done,  wee  shall  sone 
knowe  whether  he  comitted  murder,  or  manslaughter. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  OG. 

And  for  the  same  causes  we  pryue  hym  of  all  kyngely 
dignyte  and  worshyp,  of  any  kyngely  worship  in  hym  lefte, 
and  we  depose  hym  by  our  sentece  defynytyfe. 

Fabyan,  an.  13!)9. 

For  though  thei  be  not  cjTcilscribed  in  place,  for  lack  of 

bodily  dymecio  &  measuring,  yet  are  they  &  angels  also 

dijlnilively  so  placed  where  thei  be  for  the  time,  yt  thei  be 

not  at  one  time  in  diuers  places  at  ones  as  sayntes  bee  in 

sundry  countryes,  &very  farre  a  sondre  called  vpon  at  ones. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  183. 

But  vertue's  seat  is  deepe  within  the  mind 

And  not  in  outward  showes,  but  inward  thoughts  defin'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  Prol. 

Great  variety  there  is  of  those  opportunities,  not  de/ine- 
able  particularly,  but  only  observable  by  him,  that  not  only 
in  his  duty  towards  God,  and  toward  himself,  but  also 
toward  his  weak  or  sick  brother,  doth  aKp(/^uiy  ■nepnrd.ieiv, 
walk  circumspectly,  and  observingly. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2S1. 

■VHicn  any  thing  is  spoken  by  Christ  to  a  single  person  or 
a  definite  number  of  persons,  which  concerns  a  moral  duty, 
or  a  perpetual  rite  of  universal  concernment,  that  single 
person,  or  that  little  congregation,  are  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  church.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cons.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


And  therefore  in  geometry,  (which  is  the  only  science  that 
it  hath  pleased  God  hitherto  to  bestow  on  mankind)  meu 
VOL.  I. 
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begin  at  settling  the  significations  of  their  words ;  which 
settling  of  significations,  they  call  definitions;  and  place 
them  in  the  beginning  of  their  reckoning. 

Hobbs.    Of  Man,   c.  4. 

There  was  a  sentence  in  the  admiralty,  that  the  Peter 
should  be  discliarged ;  and  the  king's  advocate,  not  having 
then  any  knowledge  of  further  proof,  consented  to  it,  but 
this  was  not  a  definitive  sentence,  but  a  sentence  interlocu- 
tory, as  it  is  termed  in  that  court. 

State  Trials,  an.  162G.  TUeD.  of  Buckingham. 

No  man,  no  synod,  no  session  of  men,  though  cnll'd  the 
church,  can  judge  definitively  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  ano- 
ther man's  conscience,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  general 
ma.vim  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Milton.  Of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 

A  more  ready  way  to  define  controversies,  is  for  every  one 
not  to  prescribe  to  others,  or  to  prosecute  :  for  then  men 
would  more  calmly  see  the  truth  and  consent. 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

And  indeed  it  is  veiy  improbable,  that  we,  who  by  the 
strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter  into  the  knowledge  of 
any  being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own,  should  be  able  to 
find  out  by  them,  that  Supreme  nature,  which  we  cannot 
otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite;  as  if  infinite 
were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  under- 
standing.— Dryden.  Jieligio  Laid,  Pref. 

But  is  he  therefore  found?  vain  searcher!  no: 

Let  your  imperfect  definition  show 

That  nothing  you,  the  weak  definer,  know. 

Prior.  I  am  That  I  am.  An  Ode. 

From  indefinite  words  a  definite  conclusion  (especially  in 
matters  of  this  kind)  may  not  be  inferred ;  it  is  said,  do  thou 
feed  my  sheep ;  it  is  not  said,  do  thou  alone  feed  all  my  sheep ; 
this  is  their  arbitrary  gloss,  or  presumptuous  improvement 
of  the  text. — Barroiv.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  understand 
by  words,  what  idea  the  term  defin'd  stands  for,  a  definition 
is'  best  made  by  enumerating  those  simple  ideas  that  are 
combin'd  in  the  signification  of  the  term  defin'd :  and  if  in- 
stead of  such  an  enumeration,  men  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  use  the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  been  out  of 
necessity,  or  for  greater  clearness,  but  for  quickness  and 
dispatch"  sake.— iocAc.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Upon  each  man,  according  to  the  true  quality  of  his  doings, 
thus  detected,  examined  and  stated,  a  definitive  sentence 
shall  pass  whereby  he  shall  be  acquitted  and  approved,  or 
condemned  and  reprobated.— .BaiTOM',  vol.  ii.  Ser.  33. 

Their  appellations  lie  from  the  eldership  to  a  conference ; 
from  that  to  a  provincial ;  from  that  to  a  national  svnod. 
Which  must  definitively  end  aW.—Strype.  Life  of  Wliitgift. 

It  [gravity]  was  no  better,  but  often  worse,  than  what  a 
French  wit  had  long  ago  defined  it,  viz.  a  mysterious  carriage 
of  the  body,  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  mind. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  c.  11. 

In  the  schools  of  early  discipline,  where  youth  is  usually 
initiated  in  the  studies  of  humanity,  men  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  virtue  is  founded  on  eternal  truth,  and  that  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  are  as  clearly  definable  as 
those  between  the  meridian  sunshine  and  the  midnight 
shade.- r.  Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  32. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  has  once  been  asked,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet ; 
otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet, 
where  is  poetry  to  be  found?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a 
definition  will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer, 
though  a  definition  which  shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily 
be  made.— /o/iK5o«.  Life  of  Pope. 

As  that  [middle  age]  is  the  busy  period  in  the  life  of  man, 
it  includes  in  effect  the  whole  compass  of  religion,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  its  peculiar  character  so  definitely 
marked  and  ascertained.— Btair,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

Definitives,  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are  com- 
monly called  by  grammarians,  articles,  articuli,  Aptfpa. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  either  those  properly  and  strictly  so 
called,  orelse  the  pronominal  articles,  such  as  this,  that,  any, 
8iC.— Harris.  Hermes,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

DEFI'X.  Lat  Defigere,  defixum ;  {de,  and 
figere,  to  fix.) 

To  fix  down,  io  fix  or  fasten  firmly. 

Afterward  by  reason  of  the  manifold  and  cruel!  warres 
mooued  by  tile  Tartars,  they  were  constrained  to  defixe  their 
princely  scate  and  habitation  in  that  cMreme  prouince  of  the 
non\l.—Haclduyt.  Voyages,  SfC.  vol.  i.  pt.  ll.  p.  S9. 

DEFLAGRA'TION.  ^         Lat.      Defiagrarc, 
Defla'grable.  V  {de,  and  flagrare ,)  Gr. 

DEFLAGRABi'LfTY.  J    *\C7-f IC,  tO  bum. 

See  ante.  Conflagration. 

[I]  excited  in  the  melted  mass  of  our  transmuted  salt  as 
mmy  deflagrations  as  I  could.— .Boi/.V.   fror*s,  vol.  iii.  p.  S9. 

But  to  return  to  our  chymical  oils,  supposing  that  they 
were  exactly  pure  ;  yet  I  hope  they  would  be,  as  the  best 
Buirit  of  wine  is.  but  the  more  inflammable  and  deflagrable. 
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In  this  way  of  proceeding  we  have  been  forced  to  spend 
much  more  time,  than  the  opinion  of  the  already  dcflagra- 
bilily  (if  1  may  so  speak)  of  salt-petre  did  beforehand  permit 
us  to  imagine.— iJof/Zi?.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

Thus  smoke  and  rain  and  serenity  succeed  each  other, 
till  the  mountain  in  an  instant  discharges  its  torrent  fires, 
which  rush  down  with  resistless  fury,  roll  over  palaces, 
temples,  and  cities,  and  carry  with  them  deflagration,  ruin, 
and  l\onot.— Potter.  Sophocles.  Preface  to  (Edipus. 

DEFLE'CT.      "»       Lat.  Defiectere,  xiim ;  (de, 
Defle'ction,  or  >  and  fiectcre,   to  turn,    bend 
Defle'.xion.        J  or  curve)  — 
To  bend  or  curve,  to  turn  aside,  out  of  the 
straight  way,  to  deviate. 

By  reference  whereunto  we  shall  discern  nothing  to  be  au 
evil,  that  doth  not  deflect  from  the  rectitude  of  that  line, 
which  is  drawen  to  t)ie  centre  of  goodness  by  the  hand  of 
him,  who  is  himself  this  centre. 

Mountayue.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  15.  s.  2. 

In  like  manner,  all  good  men  in  the  way  of  vertuous  prac- 
tice tending  directly  towards  happiness,  (our  common  jour- 
nies  end;)  it  being  their  design,  their  interest,  and  their 
endeavour  not  to  mistake  the  way,  nor  to  deflect  from  the 
right  and  nearest  course  thereto,  men  are  apt  to  think  it 
reasonable,  and  safe  to  accompany,  in  their  proj;iess,  or  to 
press  after  them  in  their  steps.— JBarrow,  vol.  iii,  Ser.  2. 

In  consequence  upon  this  sense,  and  with  a  little  deflec- 
tion from  it,  to  justifie  a  person  sometime  denoteth  to  ap- 
prove him,  or  esteem  him  just ;  a  mental  judgment  as  it 
were,  being  passed  upon  him  ;  so  wisedom  is  said  to  be  jus- 
tified, that  is,  approved  by  her  children. — Jd.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 


Passive  matter  being  totally  inert,  its  resistance  to  the 
laws  impressed  upon  it  must  be  extremely  weak  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  disorders  arising  from  that  resistance,  pro- 
portionably  slow  and  unheeded :  while  that  active  self 
moving  principle,  the  mind,  flies  out  at  once  liom  the  centre 
of  its  direction,  and  can,  every  moment,  deflect  from  the 
line  of  truth  and  reason. 

Warburlon.   Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Ser.  2. 

The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the  nearest  and 
most  compendious  ways ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  durations,  by  a  wind- 
ing but  pleasanter  path. 

Loivih.  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Gregory,  Lect.  I . 

.   Defiorcr,    dtfieurer  ; 
~    ar;  Lat.  Deflorare, 
demere,  to  take 
flower, 
strip    or    rob  of    the 
flower  ;  the  bloom,  the  grace,  the  beauty.      Used 
literally  by  Mountague.     (Met.) — 
To  violate,  to  defile,  to  pollute. 
Deflovrish  is  used  by  Drummond  litcraUy. 
Defloratwn  is  used,  as, — a  picking  or  culling  of 
the  flowers,  or  generally,  the  beauties. 

But  Progne  most  of  sorow  made, 

Whiche  sigh  hir  sister  pale  and  fade. 

And  specheles  and  dishonoured. 

Of  what  she  had  be  defloured.—Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Dany  of  Rothesay  prince  of  the  realme  and  eldest  sonno 
to  the  kyng  was  accused  to  his  father  of  dyuers  heynoua 
crymes,  and  in  especiall  of  lasciuious  Sr  disolute  lyuyng,  as 
rauyshyng  of  wiues,  deflouryng  of  virgins,  and  defouling  of 
maidens.— i/aK.  Hen.  IF.  an.  8. 

As  thoughe  marr>-age  were  an  entraunce  into  violent 
whoredome,  and  a  filthy  deflnurer  of  virginitie,  which  rather 
sactifieth  it  to  increase  to  God's  honour,  as  in  Abraham 
&  Sara,  Zachary  and  Ilelysabeth. 

Bale.  English  J'otaries,  pt.  ii. 

The  sayd  bysshop,  as  the  fame  then  went,  hadde  dis- 

flourysshed  a  maydeu  the  doughter  of  the  sayrie  Sir  Gautier. 

Fabyan,  an.  1308. 

Gather  therefore  the  rose,  whilst  yet  is  prime. 
For  soon  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflowre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  e.  12. 

If  a  man  had  deflowr'd  a  virgin,  or  brought  an  ill  name  on 
his  wife  that  she  came  not  a  virgin  to  him,  he  was  amerc'd 
in  certain  shekels  of  silver,  and  bound  never  to  divorce  her 
all  his  days,  Deut.  xxii.  which  shows  that  the  law  gave  no 
liberty  to  divorce,  where  the  injury  was  palpable  i  and  the 
absolute  forbidding  to  divorce,  was  in  part  the  punishment 
of  3,  deflowrer  and  a  defamer.— J/ii/on.  Tetrachordon.^ 

He  turneth  his  eye  upon  the  fields,  gardens,  and  groves,  as 
flying  into  priviledgcd  retreats,  exempt  from  such  violent 
distractions,  and  presently  he  findeth  au  earthquake,  play- 
ing, as  I  m.iy  say,  upon  all  of  them  successively  in  their 
several  turns  ;  rending  the  cedars,  deflowering  the  gardens, 
swallowing  the  fruits  of  the  campagnes  and  vineyards, 
leaving  all  the  pleasures  of  his  prospect  inverted  into  oh- 
jectB  of  horror  and  am.izement.  .  ,   ™      »  lo  .  r 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  I.  Treat.  18.  s.ft 
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But  the  common  printed  chronicle,  is  indeed  but  an  epi- 
tome or  defloration  made  by  Robert  of  Loraine,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  under  Hen.  l.—Selden.  Prejace  to  the  Poly-Olbion. 

Whereas  actual  discovery  (as  it  were)  rifles  and  deflowers 
the  newness  and  freshness  of  the  object,  and  so  for  the  most 
part,  makes  it  cheap,  familiar  and  contemptible. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

He  is  ever  a  thief  and  robber  of  his  good  name,  a  deflowrer 
and  defiler  of  his  reputation,  an  assassine  and  murtherer  of 
his  honour.— Barrou',  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

Mothers,  and  guardian  aunts,  forbear 

Your  impious  pains  to  fonn  the  fair, 

Nor  lay  out  so  much  cost  and  art, 

But  to  defiow'r  the  virgin  heart.— Gree«.  The  Spleen. 


xum,  to  flow 
uere,    A.  S. 


DEFLO'W.  V.  \  Lat.  Defluere,  x 
Defll-'enx-y.  I  down ;  {de,  and  f 
DEFLu'.'i.  J  i^/ow-en,  to  flow. ) 

Deflu'.xion.      )       See  ante.  Conflow. 
It  is  rather  a  collection  of  some  superfluous  matter  deflow- 
ing  from  the  body. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ill.  c.  4. 

Early  raeale  either  raw  or  boiled,  doth  discusse  and  re- 
solve, assuage  and  ripen,  all  imposturaes  engendered  either 
by  way  of  gathering  and  collection  of  humors,  or  by  some 
dejlux  and  rheumalike  descent. 


Holland. 
When  I  landed  in  Venice,  after  so  l 


b.  xxii.  c.  25 


i  afraid  the  same  defl, 
fell  from  my  temples  into  my  throat  in  Oxford,  and  distilling 
upon  the  uvula,  impeach'd  ray  utterance  a  little  to  this  day, 
had  found  the  same  channel  s.%s.\n.—Hotvell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.l. 

The  contained  water  was  so  far  expanded  by  congelation, 
that  it  not  only  thrust  up  the  corks,  but  the  cold  had  taken 
away  the  defluency  of  the  oil. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  642. 

When  a  sharp  defluxion  hath  endangered  the  sight  of  the 
eye,  I  have  seen  it  oftentimes  suddenly  diverted  by  raising 
a  blister  in  the  pit  of  tlie  neck  behind,  and  drawing  off  the 
moisture  that  way.— /d.  Jb.  vol.  vi.  p.  347. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Balbus,  wherein  he  excuses 
himself  for  not  giving  me  an  account  of  Antony's  intentions 
concerning  the  law  I  inquired  after ;  because  he  has  gotten, 
it  seems,  a  violent  defluction  upon  his  eyes. 

Melnolh.  Cicero,  b.  xii.  Let.  8. 

DEFCEDA'TION.     Lat.  PW«.s,  foul.     Of  un- 
certain  origin.        "  Fr.  Defedation ;     a    fowling, 
soyling,   filing,    defiling,    staining,    spotting   of," 
( Cotgrave. ) 
Nor  then  be  confident ;  successive  crops 
Of  defcedations  oft  will  spot  the  skin  : 
These  thou,  with  turpentine  and  guaiac  pods, 
Reduc'd  by  coction  to  a  wholesome  draught. 
Total  remove,  and  give  the  blood  its  balm. 

Grainger.   The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 

DE  FO'IL,  V.     Lat.  Dc,  and  folium,  a  leaf. 
To  strip  otf  tlie  leaves. 

Over  and  beside,  in  disburgening  and  defoiling  a  vine,  you 
must  beware  how  you  pluck  off  those  burgeons  that  are  like 
to  beare  the  grape,  or  to  go  with  it. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  22. 

DEFO'RCE,  V.  ^       To  deprive  hy  force,  (qv. ) 
Defo'rcement.     V"  Fr.  Deforcer ;   to  disseise, 
Defo'rciant.       J  dispossess,     violently     taUe, 
forcibly  pluck  from,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

This  Lowys,  as  afFermeth  the  Frenshe  Cronycle,  maryed 
the  doughter  of  Guy,  Erie  of  Cotcheforde,  the  which  after, 
for  nerynesse  of  kynne,  was  defnrceii  from  the  sayd  Lowys, 
to  y«  great  displeasure  of  the  sayd  Erie  Guy. 

Fubyun,  vol.  i.  c.  215. 
Putting  and  establishing  armed  men  in  townes,  castels, 
and  other  places  to  defend  the  land  against  him,  to  deforce 
him  of  his  fee. — Holinsked.  Edw.  I.  an.  1296. 

In  levying  a  fine  of  lands,  the  person,  against  whom  the 
fictitious  action  is  brought  upon  a  supposed  breach  of  cove- 
nant, is  called  the  deforciant.  And,  lastly,  by  way  of  ana- 
logy, keeping  a  man  by  any  means  out  of  a  freehold  office  is 
construed  to  be  a  deforcement:  though,  being  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  the  deforciant  has  no  corporeal  possession. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 


DEFO'RM,  V. 
Defo'rm,  adj. 
Depo'rmate,  adj. 
Deforma'tion. 
Defo'rmed. 
Defo'rmly. 
Deformedly. 
Dkfo'rmer. 
Defo'rmity. 
Diffo'rmity, 
to  deface. 


Fr.  Dcformer ,-  Sp.  Des- 
formar  ;  It.  Diffhrmare ; 
Lat.  Deformare ,-  de,  and 
forma,  which  Tooke  thinks 
is  the  A.  S.  Frem-an,  facere, 
to  /rame,_by  a  common 
transposition  of  the  r. 

To  strip  or  spoil  of  the 
form,  shape,  or  figure  ;  to 
take  it  away;  to  disfigure, 
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Diffnrmity,  in  Beveridge,  is  equivalent  to  Non- 
•onformity. 
Deformed  is  the  figure  of  my  face. 
To  loke  on  it  no  people  hath  liking. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

Then  rose  she  up  and  toke 

A  polished  glasse,  and  her  shadowe  couth  loke 

And  whan  she  sawe  her  visage  so  deformate 

If  she  in  hart  were  wo,  I  ne  wite  God  wate.        Id.  It. 


He  heseched  the  Scottish  kyng  that  fro  thece  foorth  he 
woulde  not  afflicte  and  plage  his  people,  nor  drforme  and 
deface  his  naturall  realme  and  countrey  with  such  terrible 
fyer,  flame,  and  hauocke.— Hall.  Hen.  Vll.  an.  11. 

No  man  that  is  deformed  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the  prieste, 
shall  come  nye  to  offer  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lorde.     Yf  he 
haue  a  deformite,  he  shall  not  preace  to  offer  the  breade  of 
hys  God.— Bible,  1551.  Leuiticus,  c.  21. 
Their  fell  contention  still  increased  more. 

And  more  thereby  increased  Furor's  might, 
That  he  his  foe  has  hurt,  and  wounded  sore. 
And  him  in  bloud  and  durt  deformed  quiglit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
How  oft  do  we  neglect  this  bodies  life. 
And  outward  comely  plight,  for  to  adorn  _ 


Our  soul  with  virtu 

To  fat  our  mind  with  truth,  whUe  it's  forlorn, 
Squallid,  half-nasty,  pallid,  wan,  deform. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c 


.41. 


Answ.  I  confesse  'tis  hard  in  some  sense,  i.  e.  to  them  that 
sufler  under  you  for  being  hereticks,  (as  you  call  those  that 
depart  from  your  deformations)  and   for  being  invaders, 
(which  all  may  at  pleasure  be  called,)  that  are  not  able  to 
tesisl.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  617. 
And  now  thir  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battel  swerv'd 
With  many  an  inrode  gor'd  ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder.- jl/i(/o».  Paradise  Lost,  b.vi. 

We  do  injuriously  in  thinking  to  taste  better  the  pure 
Evangelic  manna,  by  seasoning  our  mouths  with  the  tainted 
scraps  and  fragments  of  an  unknown  table,  and  searching 
among  the  verminous  and  polluted  rags  dropt  over-worn 
from  the  toiling  shoulders  of  time,  with  these  deformedly 
to  quilt  and  interlace  the  entire,  the  spotless,  and  uiide- 
caying  robe  of  truth,  the  daughter  not  of  time,  but  of  heaven. 
Id.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

A  matter,  indeed,  so  distastiue  for  me  to  remember,  or  to 
write  of,  that  it  abhorres  my  very  soule  to  fill  the  pen  with 
inke,  or  to  blot  the  paper  with  these  black  spots  of  darknesse, 
and  deformers  of  England's  faire  face. 

-       -    -         -  ■  -       .31. 


Speed.  King  James,  b.  x. 


first  four  or  five  hundred  years,  (which  is  the  plausible  pre- 
tence of  our  new  deformers,)  is  to  bring  Popery  again  in  by 
the  same  degrees  now,  as  it  at  first  crept  in  by. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  129. 

If  every  thing 

Be  not  done  fitly  and  in  proportion, 

To  satisfy  wise  and  good  lookers  on, 

Since  most  men  be  such  as  most  think  they  be 

They're  lothsome  too  by  this  deformity. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegies.  F>rst  .Anniversary. 

A  distempered,  discomposed  mind,  is  a  limb  out  of  joint, 
which  is  fit  for  no  action,  and  moves  both  deformely  and 
painfully.— i«yi(on.  Ser.  Habak.  iii.  17,  18. 
So  parting  summer  bids  her  flowery  prime 
Attend  tlie  sun  to  dress  some  foreign  clime, 
While  withering  seasons  in  succession,  here 
Strip  the  gay  gardens,  and  defirm  the  year. 

Parnell.  To  an  Old  Beauty. 
I  might  add,  that  the  works  of  nature,  the  better  lights 
and  glasses  you  use,  the  more  clearer  and  exactly  form'd 
they  appear;  whereas  the  effects  of  human  art,  the  more 
curiously  they  are  view'd  and  examin'd,  the  more  ol  defor- 
mity they  discover.— iJoj.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

And  this  difformity  to  the  will  and  nature  of  God  is  that 
we  call  sin,  or  which  the  word  sin,  in  its  proper  notion, 
brings  into  my  mind. — Beveridge.  Pricate  Thoughts,  Art.  2. 

Monsters,  on  the  contrary,  or  what  is  perfectly  defirmed, 
are  always  most  singular  and  odd,  and  have  the  least  resem- 
blance tothegenerality  of  that  species  to  which  the>  belong. 
Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  v.  c.  1. 

There  was  discord,  prowess  there, 

There  hot  pursuit,  and  there  the  feature  grim 

or  Gorgon,  dire  defurmily,  a  sign 

Oft  borne  portentous  on  the  arm  of  .love. 

Couper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

DEFRA'UD,  V.  ^  Fr.  Defrauder  ;  Sp.  De- 
Defrai-da'tiun.  fraudar ;  It.  and  Lat.  De- 
Defra'iider.  \  fraud  are.,   to   take  away  by 

Defra'lding,  n.    [//-aKc/,  {de,  anA  fraud-are.) 
Defra'l'dment.    )    See  Frald. 
To  take  away  hy /,aud,  by  deceit,  by  guile ;  to 
cheat. 
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But  Sache  stood :  and  seide  to  the  Lord,  lo  Lord,  I  geue 
the  half  of  my  good  to  pore  men,  and  if  I  haue  ony  thing 
defraudid  ony  man  :  I  yelde  foure  so  myche. 

Wiclif.  Luk  c.  19. 

He  besought,  Pallas  and  Juno 

And  Diane,  for  to  helpe  also 

That  he  be  not  defrauded  of  his  boone. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thcoes,  pt.  i. 

When  the  saied  Catdinall  had  forfeited  all  his  good,  be- 
cause of  prouision,  as  the  statute  therevpon  more  plainly 
declareth,  by  hauing  the  rule  of  you  my  right  doubted  I.orde, 
[he]  purchased  hymselfe,  in  greate  defraudacion  of  your  high- 
nes,  a  charter  of  pardon.— //aK.  Hen.  FI.  an.  20. 

To  denye  this  right  yf  eyther  of  bothe  aske  it,  is  a  de- 
fraudyny,  for  not  onlye  suche  defraude,  whiche  pay  not  the 
money,  that  they  are  bound  to  paye,  but  such  also,  as  refuse 
to  doe  that  they  are  bound  to  do. —  Udal.  1  Cor.  c.  7. 

They  all  did  so  conspire 

To  stand  out  fortune,  that  not  one  would  go. 
To  bear  away  a  hand  from  blood,  not  one. 
Defraud  the  field  of  th'  evil  might  be  done. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wart,  b.viii. 

To  this  is  to  be  applied  that  which  here  follows  in  this 
place,  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  injury  and  defraudation? 
i.  e.  it  is  more  Christian  and  excellent  to  do  so. 

Hammond.  Annotations  on  1  Cor.  c.  6. 

I  onely  observe  this  one  thing,  that  St.  Paul  permits  it 
[going  to  law]  onely  in  the  instance  of  defraudation,  or 
matter  of  interest ;  such  as  are  defending  of  widowes  and 
orphans,  and  churches,  which,  in  estimation  of  law,  are  by 
way  of  fiction  reckoned  to  be  in  pupillage  and  minority. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.ii. 

That  immediately  after  the  choice  of  any  new  duke,  in 
the  next  grand  council,  shall  be  openly  rehearsed  all  former 
decrees  against  defrauders  of  the  publick  chests. 

lieliquia  Wottoniance,  p.  257. 

Thirdly,  he  forbids  rapines,  defraudyngs,  gaining  to  our- 
selves by  any  other  man's  losses. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
If  Caesar  to  his  own  his  hand  extends, 
Say  which  of  your's  his  charity  offends  : 
You  know  he  largely  gives  to  more  than  are  his  friends. 
Are  you  defrauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor? 
Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  Panther,  pt.  iii 
Here  the  great  masters  of  the  healing  art. 
These  mighty  mock  defrauders  of  the  tomb. 
Spite  of  their  juleps  and  cathoUcons, 
Resign  to  fate.  Blair.  The  Grave. 

Fraiz,  (of 
_  says,  quod  si  a 

Defb 

Defra'yment.  )  penses,  charges. 

To  defray,  is  used  as  equivalent  to — . 

To  boar,  pay  or  settle  the  costs,  charges  or  ex- 
penses ;  to  discharge  them. 

It  may  admit  a  conjecture,  Vnai  fray  in  defray 
and  affray,  are  the  same  word  ;  that  defray  is  the 
reverse  of  affray ;  and  signifies — to  compose  or 
settle  'dfray,  debate  or  dispute  ;  and  thus,  to  settle 
damage's,  costs  or  charges. 

And  hereupon,  we  were  of  necessitie  enforced  to  bestowe 
in  giftes  a  great  part  of  those  things  which  were  giuen  vs  by 
well  disposed  people,  to  defray  our  charges. 

Hackluyt.  royuges,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

[The  King]  received  him  [the  Emperor  of  Constantinople] 
as  beseemed  so  great  a  Prince,  and  brought  him  to  London, 
and  roially  entertained  him  for  a  long  season,  defrayiny  the 
ciiarges  of  his  diet,  and  gluing  him  many  honourable  pre- 
sents.—/d.  lb.  Hen.  IK  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  71. 

He  received  20,000  per  ann.  by  way  of  imprest,  for  the 
ordinary  charge  only  of  that  oflice ;  which  a  far  less  sum 
would  have  fullv  defrayed. 

State  Tiiais.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex,  an.  1624. 

For  since  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Medes,  unto  the  be- 
ginning of  the  w,ar  of  Peloponnesus,  in  all  tlie  registers  and 
records  kept  of  the  defrayers  of  the  charges  of  common  plays, 
there  were  found  but  two  men  bearing  name  of  Aiistides 
that  obtained  victory.— iVor/A.  Plutarch,  p.  2/3. 

Ptolemei  appointed  him  [LucuUus]  his  lodging,  and  his 
table  at  court,  which  was  never  before  known  lo  lie  done  lo 
any  foreign  commander,  and  for  the  discharge  ol  his  ex- 
penses, and  defrayinghis  cost,  he  allowed  him  not  as  usually 
he  did  to  others,  but  four  times  as  much. — Usher, 


DEFRA'Y,!;.  ^       Yr.  Defrayer. 
Defra'yer.        I  which  Skinner  sa 


,n.   T  Lat.  Paratus,)  is — costs,  ex- 
".  j  ] 


.  ;i9i8. 

That  the  king  of  Spaine  should  lade  eight  cars  with  wedges 
of  gold  for  the  duke,  or  (as  some  write)  pay  two  bundrelh 
thousand  nobles,  towards  the  defroyvient  of  the  duke's  huge 
charges.— S;«?erf.  Rich.  II.  b.  ix.  c.  13.  s.  85. 

He  ftared  Cromwell  might  apprehend  a  necessity  of  using 
me  with  more  severity  than  he  wished  ;  and,  to  koften  this 
delay,  gave  a  warrant  for  a  sum  of  money  to  me,  for def lay- 
ing my  expenses  while  I  staid,  together  with  those  of  my 
journey  to  London.— iud(oa).  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 


DEF 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  therefore,  must 
have  been  chieliy  defrayed,  not  by  the  exportation  of  goW 
and  silver,  but  by  that  of  British  commodities  of  some  kind 
or  other.— Smi(A.   Wealth  of  Natiuns,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

A.  S.  Dcefe,   meet,  fit,  conve- 
•  nient,   meetly.      Dieflice, — fitly, 
conveniently,  seasonably,  in  good 
time,  coramodiously,  (Somner. ) 


DEFT,  arf/-.  ^ 
Dk'ftly.         Vi 
De'ftness.    j  ( 


At  that  cup  service.        Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Lo,  how  finely  the  graces  can  it  foote 

to  the  instrument : 
They  dauncen  deffli,  and  singen  soote, 

in  tUeir  merinient. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  April. 

But  far  she  hath  not  gone, 

When  Ivel,  a  clear  nymph,  from  Sheffoid  sallying  on, 
Comes  deftly  dancing  in  thro'  many  a  dainty  slade. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s,  22. 

By  her,  two  little  isles,  her  handmaids  (which  conipar'd 
With  those  within  the  Pool,  for  deftness  not  out-dar'd) 
The  greater  Haling  hight.  Id.  lb.  s.  2. 

The  wanton  calf  may  skip  with  many  a  bound, 
And  my  cur  Tray  play  rfc//M«  feats  around. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week.  Monday. 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  5 
That  man  does  right  to  ma 
Let  me  be  deft,  and  debona 


liisi 


Byr, 


Careless  Content. 
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appeare,  "  VUU  annos  xxx  :"  but  so  defiisedlle  iTitten,  that 
letters  stood  for  whole  words,  and  two  or  three  letters  com- 
bined into  one. — Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  22. 

DEFY',  u.  "\  Fr.  De.ifier,  defter.  It.  Sfi- 
Defy',  n.  [dare,  disfirtare;  Low  Lat.  Diffi- 
Defi'ance.  f  dare,  dijfiduciare.  Omnia.  Jidem 
DEFt'ER.        J  aperte  resonantia.     Diffidare  est 

fidei  vinculum  solvere,  quod  prius  aliquando  affi- 

rfnce  connexerat,  (  Spelman. )     See  Affy. 

To  renounce,  refuse,  deny,  or  reject  affiance,  i.e. 

faith  given,  placed  or  reposed;  and,  consequen- 

ti;illy,  to— 

Proclaim  independence,  hostility ;  to  challenge, 

to  dare.   Also,  simply,  to  deny,  renounce  or  refuse. 

Edmunde  bi  messengers  the  erle  he  dijjies. 
M.. 

This  was  her  song :  The  fowler  we  defe 
And  all  his  craft.  Chaucer.  The  Proloyne. 

For  I  defie  the  suretee  and  the  bond. 

Which  that  thou  saist  that  I  have  made  to  thee. 

Id.  The  Kniyhles  Tale,  V.  160S. 

Your  pleasant  looke,  my  very  lode  sterre 
Was  made  a  heraude  of  thilke  same  dcfiauncc, 

Which  vtterlv  behight  me  for  to  barre. 
My  faithfuil  trust,  and  all  mine  affiaunce. 

Id.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Marcie. 

And  the  Philistine  sayde  :  I  liaue  defyed  the  hoost  of 
Israel  this  daye,  gcue  me  a  man  and  let  vs  fight  together. 

Bible,  1551.  \  Kings, i^.V. 


.46. 


Hawkins,  whose  lips  the  Muses  have  imbued 
With  all  the  sweetness  of  th'  Aonian  spring  ; 
Whom  emuling  I  deftly  learn'd  to  sing, 

And  smoother  tune  my  numbers  round  and  rude. 

Edwards,  s.  IC.  To  J.  R.  Browne,  Esq. 

DEFU'NCT,  adj.  ^       Lat.  Defunctiis,  (de,  and 
Defu'nct,  n.  [ffnui,  functus. )     There  is 

Defu'nction.  [in  this  word,  s.ays  Vossius, 

Defu'nctive.  )  the    notion    of    perfecting 

and  bringing  to  an  end,  (ad  Jinem,)  and  hence 
(from^«!«)  some  etymologists  suppose  it  to  be  de- 
rived. Defunctus  est  vita,  id  est,  finioit  officium 
vitfe,  (i.  e.  has  ended  or  finished  the  duty  of  life.) 
In  English  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 
Deceased,  departed  from  life,  dead. 

After  that  all  thynges  necessary,  for  the  interment  and 
funerall  pope  of  the  late  kyng  were  sumpteoufly  prepared 
and  done  :  the  corps  of  the  said  defunct,  was  brought  out  of 
his  priuie  chambre,  into  the  great  chaber. 

Hall.  Hen.  fill.  an.  1. 

What,  shall  thy  luhricall  and  glibberie  JIuse 
Live  as  she  were  defunct. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  v.  sc,  3. 

Recommending  the  defunct,  that  is,  him  who  hath  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  life,  as  one  who  shall  enjoy  the  ever- 
lasting conversation  of  pious  souls. 

Transl.  of  Plato's  Apol.  of  Socrates,  %c.  (16r3,)p.295. 

Nor  did  the  French  possesse  the  Salike  land, 
Vntill  foure  hundred  one  and  twentie  yeeres 
After  defuvction  of  King  Pharamond, 
Idly  suppos'd  tjie  founder  of  this  law. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  1.  8C.  2. 
Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 

That  defunctire  music  can, 

Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

Id.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  s.  20. 

Seeing  the  soul  of  man  is  permanent,  and  subsists  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  and  yet  the  body  also  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  constitution  of  man  ;  when  the  body  is  defunct, 
either  the  soul  must  remain  perpetually  in  a  state  of  sepa^ 
ration,  and,  as  it  were,  of  widowhootj,  or  the  body  must  be 
recalled  to  life,  and  again  united  to  it. 

Bp.  Bull.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

Cause  all  executors  of  the  deceased,  and  the  widows  and 
kindred  of  such  as  are  departed  intestate,  living  within  the 
city  and  diocese  of  Norwich,  to  appear,  and  produce  the 
testaments  and  last  wills  of  the  said  defuncts. 

Strype.  Lije  of  Parker,  an.  1567. 

1  cannot,  however,  forbear  adding,  that  the  people  were 
extremely  solicitous  concerning  the  fate  of  Salla,  till  tlie 
news  of  his  death  was  confirmed ;  but  now  that  they  are 
assured  of  the  fact,  they  are  no  longer  inquisitive  how  it 
happened  :  well  contented  with  the  intelligence  that  he  is 
undoubtedly  dtfunct. — Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  x.  Let.  IS. 

DEFU'SEDLY.     Confusedly.    See  Confuse. 

Finalliefsauing  that  I  saw  afterward  the  image  of  a  naked 
man  grasping  a  serpent  in  each  hand,)  there  was  an  inscrip- 
tioa  of  a  toomb  or  buriall  wherein  these  words  did  plaineUe 


The  king  of  Fraunce  liearing 
vnto  the  Empe 
king 


:he  fauour  that  was  shewed 
[lerour,  seen  uneuiatly  a  dejiaunce  vnto  our 
lOut  our  cardinal's  and  bishop's  counsell,  thou 
te. — Tyndall.   (forAw,  p.  371. 

Wiat  word  gave  I  unto  thee.  Mason  (  'What  message  ?  I 
defy  all  familiarity  and  friendship  betwixt  us  !  Say  thy 
worst.— Sir  T.  Wyalt's  Oration. 

0.  E.  Bol.  Not  for  the  world :  since  I  have  lost  my  sons. 
All  outward  joys  are  from  my  heart  remov'd; 
Vain  pleasures  I  abhor,  all  things  I  defy. 
That  teach  not  to  despair,  or  how  to  die. 

Heywood.  The  Four  Prentices  of  London. 

Par.  I  do  defie  thy  commisseration, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  fellon  here. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  Sr  Juliet,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

And  calling  unto  him  a  herald,  quoth  he,  My 

To  th'  Earl  of  Le'ster's  tents,  and  publickly  proclaim 

Defiance  to  his  face,  and  to  the  Mountford's  name. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 

Brief  I  am 

To  those  that  prate,  and  have  done;  no  companion 
To  those  that  boast  and  have  not;  a  defyer 
To  those  that  would  and  cannot. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Will  not  God  visit  us  for  these  things  ?  Will  he  not  some 
time  or  other  call  us  to  a  sad  account  for  this  open  and 
scandalous  violation  and  defiance  of  his  most  sacred  funda- 
mental laws,  by  which  the  world  is  governed  and  doth  sub- 
sist?—A'Anrp,  vol.  vi.  Dis.  8. 

But  these  defiers  of  sleep  seem  not  to  remember,  that 
though  it  must  be  granted  them  that  they  are  crawling 
about  before  the  break  of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said  that 
they  are  perfectly  awake ;  they  exhaust  no  spirits,  and  re- 
quite no  repairs  —Adventurer,  No.  39. 

DEGE'NER,  tj.  "\  Fr.  DtyHmr ,-  Sp.  Z)e- 
Dege'nerate,  r.  gcnerar ;    It.  Degam are; 

Dege'nerate,  adj.  Lat.  Dcgcnerarc,  (de,  and 
Dege'nerately.  generare,  formed  from  Gr. 
Dege'nerateness.  Vreiz-eij',  to  beget,  to  bear.) 
Degenera'tion.  Degencr,  verb,  is  used  by 

Dege'neracy.  some  of  our  old  writers. 

Dege'nerous.  In  the  passages  from  Spcn- 

Dege'nerouslv.  J  ser,  some  editions  read  de- 
gendcring,  and  degendered. 

To  grow  out  of  kind,  be  unlike  his  ancestors, 
(Cotgrave,)  to  be  inferior  to  them  ;  to  become  of 
a  worse  or  baser  nature  or  kind. 

Man  when  he  was  in  honour  he  vnderstode  it  not,  where- 
fore he  degencTelh  into  beastlynes. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 


The  Gortnans  came  : 
Medias  out  of  Euboia:  1 
their  country  < 


nde.  Quit 


i  Cuitii 


,  fol. 


The  which  thing  declareth  moste  euidently   that  ir 
whiche  haue  caste  downe  their  myndes,  hope  and  iudgemi 
from  the  dignitie  and  excellencye  of  their  nature,  are 
deycnerat  and  growen  out  of  kinde,  that  thei  seeme  vtterly 
to' be  brute  beaetes.—Cci/utne.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  3, 
499 
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So  that  next  off-spring  of  the  Maker's  loue, 

Next  to  himselfe  in  glorious  degree, 
De'ienerivg  to  hate,  fell  from  aboue 
Through  pride,  (for  pride  and  loue  may  ill  agree.) 

Spenser.  An  Hymn  of  Heauenty  Loue. 
And  if  then  those  may  any  worse  be  red, 
They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degenered. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene.h.y.  Prol. 
Though  God,  nor  what  he  crav'd  was  then  not  knowne, 

Yet  of  religion  a  degencr'd  seed 
Industrious  nature  in  each  heart  had  sowen  ; 
Which  fruits  (though  wilde)  did  in  abundance  breed. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  Fifth  Hour. 
The  spotlesse  lillies  shew  his  pure  intent, 
The  flaming  marigold  his  zeale  present. 
The  purple  violets  his  nohle  minde, 
Degen'rate  neuer  from  his  princely  kind. 

Beaumont.  On  the  Death  of  Edward  Stafford. 

For  nothing  now-a-days  is  more  degenerately  forgotten, 

than  the  true  dignity  of  man,  almost  in  evtry  respect,  but 

especially  in  this  prime  institution,  matrimony,  wherein  his 

native  preeminence  ought  most  to  shine 

Milton.  Tetrachordon, 
Neither  does  it  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any  parties  in 
a  state  or  religion  ;  but  is  indifl^ereiitly  to  he  embraced  by  all 
differences  in  opinion,  and  can  hardly  be  conceived  capable 
(as  many  good  institutions  have  done,)  even  of  degeneration 
unto  any  thing  harmful. — Cowley.  Ess.  The  School. 
■\Vhich  public  death  (receiv'd  with  such  a  chear. 

As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 

The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear,) 

Gave  life  to  envy,  to  his  courage  praise. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Gassendus  hath  excellently  performed  it,  and,  I  am  con- 
fident, to  the  conviction  of  those,  whom  nobler  principles 
have  not  yet  emancipated  from  that  degenerous  slavery. 

Clanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  16. 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  heroes,  like  Her- 
cules, at  the  distaff,  thus  degenerously  employed! 

Decay  of  Piety 

How  fair  and  sweet  the  planted  rose 

Beyond  the  wild  in  hedges  grows  ! 

For,  without  art,  the  noblest  seeds 

Of  iiowers  degenerate  into  weeds. 

The  Lady's  Answer  to  Hudibras. 

It  were  happy  for  us  if  we  could  say,  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  are  holy  ;  for  then  we  should  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  praise  and  commend  their  virtues,  which  were  an  easy 
and  a  delightful  task  ;  but  what  pleasure  is  it  to  rake  into 
the  sores,  or  to  reprove  the  vices  of  a  degenerate  age  ? 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

This  upbraids  our  degeneration  and  apostacy,  that  we  who 
are  most  indebted  to  the  goodness  of  our  Creator,  should 
prove  dislo\al  and  rebellious,  when  the  inferior  creatures 
with  one  consent  serve  and  glorify  him. 

Bates.  On  the  Existence  of  God,  Ser.  1. 

We  incline  rather,  to  excuse  the  generality  of  the  first  and 
most  ancient  Stoicks  from  the  imputation  of  atheism,  and 
to  account  this  form  of  atheism  which  we  now  speak  of,  to 
be  but  a  certain  degeneracy  from  the  right  Heraclitick  and 
Zenoniau  cabala.- Carfwor^A.  Intellectual  System,  p.  133. 

1.  There  was  plainly  wanting  a  Divine  Revelation,  to 
recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de- 
generacy ;  and  without  such  a  revelation,  it  was  not  possible 
the  world  should  ever  be  effectually  reformed. 

Clarke.  On  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Prop.  7. 

The  base  and  degenerous  saying  of  one  of  them  [Epicu- 
reans] is  very  well  known ;  that  life  is  always  sweet,  and  he 
should  still  desire  to  prolong  it ;  though,  alter  he  had  been 
maimed  and  distorted  by  the  rack,  he  should  lastly  be  con- 
demn'd  to  hang  on  a  gibbet. — Bentley,  Ser.  I. 

Popery  is  the  most  degenerate  form  of  Christianity  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  lay.i  a  heavier  yoke  upon  the  necks 
of  Christians  than  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  ever  im- 
posed upon  the  Jews.— Jotiin.  Remarks  onEccles.  History. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical  governments  there 
is  a  source  of  improvement,  and  in  popular  governments  a 
source  ot  degeneracy,  which  in  time  will  bring  these  species 
of  polity  stUl  nearer  an  equality.— if  ame,  Ess.  12. 

DEGLO'RIED.     Dishonoured. 
And  with  small  stars  a  garland  interchast 
Of  olive-leaves  they  bore  to  crown  his  head, 
That  w-as  before  with  thorns  degloried. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

DEGLUTI'TION.  Fr.  Deghutir ;  Lat.  De- 
glutire,  to  swallow,  (de,  and  ghitire ;)  Gbittus,  (Or. 
FAwTTis,)  that  part  of  the  neck  by  which  the  food 
is  transmitted ;  formed  from  the  sound,  glut,  glut, 
which  liquor  makes  when  running  through  a 
narrow  neck  or  passage,  (Vossius.) 

A  swallowing. 

So,  for  instance,  the  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting, 
but  also  to  assist  the  mastication  of  the  meat  and  deyiuiitwn, 
by  turning  it  about  and  managing  it  in  the  mouth. 


Ray.  On  the  Creation,  st-ii 
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We  ciiimot  easily  swallow  whilst  we  gape.  This,  I  under- 
6<nnd,  IB  owinff  to  the  muscles  employed  in  the  act  of  dc- 
t]lulltl,ii  being  so  implicated  with  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jnw,  tl.iit.  Mhilst  these  last  are  contracted,  the  former  cannot 
cct  vrtth  freedom.— Pa/ey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

DEGRA'DE,  u.  ^        Vr.   Disgrader :     \t.  Bis- 
Deghada'tion.      Xgradare;     Sp.    Desgraduar, 
Degka'dement.     f  gradu  dejicere,  to  cast  down 
Degra'dingly.     )  from  his  rank  or  degree. 
Sometimes  written  dUgrade. 
To  deject,  throw  or  cast  down,  (sub.)  from  a 
higher  degree,  rank,  or  state,  to  a  lower ;   to  de- 
prive of  honorary  rank  or  title ;   to  disgrace,  to 
ilishonour. 

Els  let  vs  degrade  hyrti,  and  del^iier  him,  and  let  the 
princes  keep  hira  from  the  people. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workcs,  p.  621. 

Disgradinge  those  bishops  and  abbots  whom  the  French 
IJnge  and  emperor  had  made. — Bale,  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

The  ix.  yerc  aboute  Mydlent,  a  precst  named  Sir  Thomas 
Bagley,  and  vicar  of  a  vyllage  in  Essex,  called  Hauenden,  a 
lytell  from  Walden,  was  detect  of  heresy,  vpon  the  whiche 
be  was  degrated,  &  brent  in  the  place  of  Smithfelde. 

Fabijan,  an.  H31. 

They  coulde  not  also  deny  but  that  forthwith  vpon  this 
iugement  and  hys  degradacinn,  he  kneled  downe  before  the 
byshoppes  chauncellour  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  & 
humbli  besought  him  of  absolucion  fro  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communicacion.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  349. 

These  two  [Ccnsores]  had  power  and  authority  to  disgrade 
a  knight,  by  taking  away  his  horse,  and  to  put  any  olT  the 
senate,  whom  they  saw  live  dissolutely  and  disorderly. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  296. 


And  what  c 


suffer,  wherein  he  hath  not  gone  before 
!  kind?  Was  he  not  degraded  when  they 
scornfully  put  on  him  a  purple  robe,  a  reed  into  his  hand,  a 
thorny  crown  upon  his  head,  saluting  him  with.  Hail,  King 
of  the  Jews !  and  so  disrobed  him  again  ? 

State  Trials.  Bastwick  Sr  Others,  an.  163?. 

He  bore  the  diminution  very  well,  as  he  was  a  wise  man, 
and  an  excellent  temper;  and  quickly  recovertl  so  much 
grace,  that  he  was  made  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  enjoy'd  that  office  to  his  death  i  whilst  he  saw 
many  removes,  and  degradations,  in  all  the  other  offices  of 
which  he  had  been  possess'd. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

Not  only  by  their  deposing  and  waging  war  against  hira, 
which  besides  the  danger  to  his  personal  life,  set  him  in  the 
farthest  opposite  point  from  any  vital  function  of  a  king,  but 
by  their  holding  him  in  prison  vanquished  and  yielded  into 
their  absolute  and  despotic  power,  which  brought  him  to  the 
lowest  degradement  and  incapacity  of  the  regal  name. 

Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

"WTien  William  Sautre  (who  was  the  first  that  was  put  to 
death  upon  the  account  of  heresy)  was  judged  relapse  by 
Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  convoca- 
tion of  his  province,  and  thereupon  was  degraded  from 
priesthood,  and  left  to  secular  power;  a  writ  was  Issued  to 
burn  hira,  which  in  the  writ  is  called  the  customary  punish- 
ment, (relating,  it  is  like,  to  the  customs  that  were  beyond 
eea..)—Burt:el.  History  of  the  Reformation,  b.i. 

The  lifting  of  a  man's  self  up  in  his  own  opinion,  has  had 
the  credit  in  former  ages  to  be  thought  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion that  human  nature  could  well  sink  itself  to. 

Locke.  Second  Vindication  of  Christianity. 

Moments  there  frequently  must  be,  when  a  sinner  is 
sensible  of  the  degradation  of  his  state  ;  when  he  feels  with 
pain  the  slavish  dependence  under  which  be  is  brought  to 
fortune  and  the  world,  to  violent  passions  and  settled  habits, 
and  to  fears  and  apprehensions  arising  from  conscious  guilt. 
Blair,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

DEGRE'E.      ^       Vv.Degri;\t.Grado;l.3.t 

Degre'ed.  V  Gradus,  a  step.     It  is  used  by 

Degre'eingly.  J  Chaucer  literally  for  s^cp ;  the 

step  of  a  stair ;    a  step  by  which  to  go  up,  to 

ascend. 

A  step  ;  a  step  in  progress,  promotion,  advance- 
ment ;  exaltation ;  as  degree  in  rank ;  a  step, 
diftant  or  removed  ;  degree  in  relationship  ;  degree 
in  measurement. 

Degreed  and  degreeingly  rest  upon  the  autho- 
rities quoted. 

A  seruitour  ther  was,  that  serued  at  the  mete, 

He  stombled  at  a  chance,  &  felle  on  his  knc, 

Thorgh  the  tother  schank  he  ros,  &  serued  in  his  degre. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  55. 

Lordes  children  sholde  serven 

Bothe  God  and  good  men.  as  here  degree  asketh. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  78. 
For  thei  that  mynyatren  wel  schulen  gete  a  good  degree  to 
himsUff  and  mych  trist  in  the  feith  that  is  in  Crist  lesu. 

Wicl'f.  1  Tim.  c.  3. 


Into  that  gardin,  well  wrought 

Who  so  that  rae  coud  haue  brought 

By  ladders,  or  els  by  degree 

It  would  well  haue  liked  me.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Ruse. 

Round  was  the  shape,  in  manere  of  a  compas, 
Ful  o(  degrees,  the  bight  of  sixty  pas. 
That  whan  a  man  was  set  on  o  degree 
He  letted  not  his  felaw  for  to  see. 

Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  1893. 

His  housing,  his  array  as  honestly 
To  his  degree  was  marked  as  a  king's. 

Id.   The  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  9901. 

For  as  the  philosopher  tolde 

Of  goldc  and  siluer  thei  ben  holde 

Two  principal  extremitees, 

To  which  all  other  by  degrees 

Of  the  metalls  ben  accordant. — Gower.  Con.  A.  l>.  iv. 

But  sithens  it  was  our  dutie  to  honour  a  man  called  to 
that  degree  of  fortune,  I  beseech  you  am  I  gyltye  because  I 
could  not  gesse  before  that  bee  would  offende. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  ICJ. 

Take  but  degree  away,  vntune  that  string, 

And  hcarke  what  discord  followes  ;  each  thing  meetcs 

In  meerc  oppugnancie.— SAa/MS.  Troyl.  ^Cress.  Acti.  sc.l. 

Great  indeed 

His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceave 
Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 
Of  reason  in  my  inward  powers,  and  speech 
Wanted  not  long,  though  to  this  shape  retain'd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ix. 
Shall  we  that  are  degreed  aboue  our  people, 
AVhom  heaven  hath  made  our  vassals,  raigne  w-ith  them » 
Hegwood.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  D. 

It  is  for  God,  and  for  oranipotency,  to  do  mighty  things  in 
a  moment:  but,  degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness  is  the 
course  he  hath  left  for  mia.—Fellkam,  pt.  i.  Res.  97. 


Since  in  gener.al  there  are  manifestly  in  things,  variotis 
kinds  of  powers,  and  very  different  excellencies  and  degrees 
of  perfection ;  it  must  needs  be,  that,  in  the  order  of  causes 
and  effects,  the  cause  must  always  be  more  excellent  than 
the  effect.  And  consequently  the  self-existent  being,  what- 
ever that  be  supposed  to  be,  must  of  necessity  (being  the 
original  of  all  things)  contain  in  itself  the  sum  and  highest 
degree  of  all  the  perfection  of  all  things. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  8. 

When  I  consider  the  vast  quantity  of  ice  we  saw,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  places  to  the  pole  where  it  is  formed,  and 
where  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  very  small,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  these  ice  clifts  extend  a  good  way  into  the  sea, 
in  some  parts,  especially  in  such  as  are  sheltered  from  the 
violence  of  the  winds. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

DEGUSTA'TION.  La.1.  Degustare  :  de,  smi 
gustare,  from  Gr.  revcrros,  and  that  from  rcu-eo-Oai, 
"to  taste.     A  tasting. 

If  thou  have  tasted  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  thou  canst  not 
but  long  formore  of  hira,  yea,  for  all :  It  is  no  otherwise  even 
in  carnal  delights,  the  degustalion  whereof  is  wont  to  drjjw 
on  the  heart  to  a  more  eager  appetition  ;  much  more  in  spi- 
ritual, the  pleasures  whereof  as  they  are  more  pure,  so  they 
are  of  the  heavenly-mmded  with  far  greater  ardency  of 
spirit  affected.— .B;;.  Hall.  Soul's  Fareicell  to  Earth,  s.  9. 

DEHO'RT,  I'.  ^      Old  Vr.  Dcshenhorter ;  Lat. 

Dehorta'tion.    \Dehortari,  {de,  and  hort-ari.) 

Deho'rtatory.  J  The  ancient  Romans,  Vossius 
says,  for  Hortor,  wrote  Horior ,-  and  Horior,  he 
conceives  to  be  from  Gr.  OpTvv-^iv,  incitare,  to 
incite,  encourage. 

To  discourage,  to  warn  or  admonish,  or  advise, 
from  doing  any  thing ;  to  di; 


Wherefore  Jerroye  wel  dchorfed  and  disswaded  the  peple 
sayinge  :  Se  that  ve  beleue  not  the  lying  wordes  and  sermos 
of  the  halfe  nrechers  saying:  The  temple,  the  temple  of  the 
Lorde  is  so  holy.— Joye.  Eiposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

On  the  contrary  part,  what  ca  be  a  greater  dehortalion 
from  vice,  then  to  haue  laid  before  ones  eyes  not  only  the 
heynousnesse  and  enormitie  of  the  offence,  but  also  the 
miseries,  calamities,  shame  and  punishmcntes  worthely  en- 
sewyng  vpon  the  same. — Golding.  Justine,  Epis.  Ded. 

The  places  of  exhorting,  and  dehorling  are  the  same  which 

wee  vse  in  perswading  and  disswading,  sauing  that  hee 

which  vseth  perswasion,  seeketh  by  arguments  to  compass 

his  deuise  ;  he  that  labours  to  exhort,  doth  stirre  affection. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  nf  Rhetorique,  p.  64. 

Wherof  shall  serue  all  the  dehorlacions  and  comynacyons 
&  threts  in  Scripture,  by  which  God  calleth  men  from  synne 
and  euyl  workes,  yf  the  world  wer  once  of  the  mind  that 
thei  believed  after  Luther,  that  no  manne  doth  any  euill 
dede  hyra  selfe,  but  God  dothe  them  hlmseUe. 
I  Sir  T.  More,  Workes,  p.  273. 
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E,\hortation  and  dehortation,  is  counsel,  accompanied 
with  signs  in  him  that  giveth  it,  of  vehement  desire  to  have 
it  followed ;  or  to  say  it  more  briefly,  counsel  vehemently 
pressed.  For  he  that  exhorteth,  doth  not  deduce  the  eon- 
sequence  of  what  he  adviseth  to  be  done,  and  tye  himself 
therein  to  the  rigour  of  true  reasoning :  but  encourages  him 
he  counselletb,  to  action ;  As  he  that  dehorteth,  deterreth  him 
from  it.— Hobbs.  Of  Commonwealth,  c.  25. 


And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the 
dehortation ;  namely,  the  person  dfihorling,  who  was  Christ 
himself.  Pass  we  now  to  the  2.  thing  to  be  considered  in  it, 
to  wit,  the  thing  we  are  dehorted  frora,  which  is  covetous- 
aess,.— South,  vol.iv.  Ser.  10. 

For  he  coraeth  unto  thee,  poor  and  lowly,  riding  upon  an 
ass,  to  wean  thee  from  the  vain  hopes  of  the  heathen,  from 
which  the  prophets  have  so  often  dehorted  thy  forefathers. 
Home,  iroris,  vol.iv.  DiB.5. 

DEHU'SK.     To  strip  oiTthe  hush,  (qv.) 

Forcastinge  that 

thy  neighbour  should' haue  more 
Wheate  (by  the  dowrie  of  his  wyfe) 
dchusk'd  vpon  the  flore. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Numitiui. 
Admit  on  flore  thou  haste  in  store 

an  hundreth  thousande  mets 
Of  corne  dehuskede:  what  cums  thereby. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  Sat.  1. 

DE'ICIDE.      Sp.  JDeicida ;    Lat.  Deiis,   God, 
and  cccdere,  to  kill. 
Then  mock  thy  knowledge,  and  confound  thy  pride, 

Explaining  how  perfection  suffer'd  pain, 
Almighty  languished,  and  Eternal  died : 

How  by  her  patient  victor  death  was  slain ; 
And  earth  profan'd,  yet  bless'd  with  deicide. 

Prior.  I  am  that  I  am.  AnOde. 

DEI'CTICALLY.  Gr.  AeiKTiKws,  from  Sew- 
eiv,  to  show,  to  point  out. 

And  that  gives  you  a  farther  reason,  (if  what  was  said 
before  to  your  second  quaere  were  not  suflScient,)  that  our 
Saviour's  prediction  was  not  conditional,  but  categorically 
enunciative,  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall  or 
will  betray  me,  and  he  that  dippeth,  at  that  time  when  Christ 
spake  it,  deictically,  i.  e.  Judas,  is  that  person. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  703. 

And  yet  more  deictically  by  enumeration  of  all  particulars 
concern'd  in  it :  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead,  and  death  ajid 
Hades  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  thera,  and  they 
were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works. 

Id.  lb.  p.  713. 

DEJE'CT,  f.     ^       Tr.Dejecter;'Lat.Dejicere, 
Deje'ct,  adj.        I  ctum,  to  cast  down;  (de,  and 
Deji,'cikl)LY.       \jucere,  to  cast  or  throw.) 
Deje'ctedness.   f       To  cast  or  throw  down  ; 
Deje'ction.  I  and  thus,  to  humble  or  humi- 

Deje'cture.  J  liate,  to  depress,  to  sink,  to 
debase,  to  dispirit,  to  dishearten. 

From  the  moste  hyghe  heauen,  than  the  whiche  nothynge 
can  be  higher,  Christ  delected  himself  euen  vuto  the  belles, 
than  the  which  nothyng  can  be  lower.— (/do/.  Ephes.  c.  3. 

This  deieclinn  and  humiliacion  might  not  the  kynge 
knowe,  beinge  in  his  weasy  securite  and  arrogant  pryde. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

When  she  whom  I  a  long  time  haue  affected, 
Amongst  the  flowers  went  forth  to  take  the  aire  ; 
They  being  proud  of  such  a  gueste's  rcpaire. 
Though  by  her  garments  diners  times  detected, 
To  gaze  on  her  againe  themselves  erected. 

Slirling.  Avrora,  Song  7, 
Her  followers  such,  as  meerly  friendless  stood, 

Sunk  iilid  dejected  by  the  Spenser's  pride. 
Who  bore  the  taints  of  treason  in  their  blood. 
And  for  revenge  would  leave  no  ways  untry'd. 

Drayton.  The  Baron's  Wars,  b.  iii. 

What  can  be  a  more  deject  spirit  in  man,  than  to  lay  his 

hands  under  every  one's  horses'  feet,  to  do  hira  service,  as 

thou  dost  1—Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Martial  Maid,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Had  you  born  yourselves 

Dejectedly,  and  base,  no  slavery 
Had  been  too  easy  for  jou  ;  but  such  is 
The  power  of  noble  valour,  that  we  love  it 
Even  in  our  enemies.      ,, 

Massinyer.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
With  what  scorn  and  insultation  doth  he  look  upon  my 
dejectedn.^sse  ?  the  very  language  of  his  eye  is  no  other  then 
contempt.— .Bj).  Hall,  Soliloquy  34. 

W^hat's  the  reason  the  consciences  of  wicked  men  drag 
them  before  God,  and  they  come  with  so  much  diffidence, 
dejectedncss,  and  jcalousie  (  Why,  it  is  because  they  are 
conscious  to  themselves  of  guilt  that  lies  upon  thera. 
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'Tis  he  that  tal^es  away,  who  can  repay  you  : 

This  grief  to  other  rods  doth  open  lay  you  : 

He  binds  your  grief  to  patience,  not  drjection, 

"Who  bears  the  first  not  well,  provokes  a  new  correction. 
P.  Fletcher.  Eliza. 
• Shall  a  few  loose  troops,  untrain'd, 

But  in  a  customary  ostentation, 

Presented  as  a  sacrifice  to  your  valours. 

Cause  a  dcjcclion  in  you  ? 

Massinger.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Actii.  sc.  3. 

When  our  souls  are  dejected,  distressed,  tormented  with 
»he  remembrance  of  our  former  sins,  he  saith  to  us,  as  he 
did  to  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  be  of  good  chear,  my  son,  thy 
ins  are  all  pardoned.— Bp.  Beveridgc,  vol.  i.  Ser.  70. 

The  one  he  emboldens  with  a  manly  assurance  to  look, 
speak,  act,  or  plead  before  the  faces  of  a  numerous  assembly  ; 
the  other  he  dazzles  out  of  countenance  into  a  sheepish 
dejectedness. — Spectator,  No.  250. 

In  which  words  we  have  represented  to  us,  the  unparallel'd 
example  of  courage  and  patience  under  sufferings,  in  our 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  the  great  influence  that  it  ought  to 
have  on  all  those  who  are  called  by  his  name,  that  they  would 
not  dishonour  so  excellent  a  pattern  of  enduring  sufferings, 
by  weakness  or  dejection  of  raini.—StillingJleel,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

I  have  had  no  dignities  ;  thou  hast  withheld  them,  and  I 
have  not  thought  them  even  worthy  of  a  -wish.  Didst  thou 
see  me  sad  and  dejected  on  these  accounts  ? 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Pref. 

The  symptoms  of  which  are  excess  of  animal  secretions, 
as  of  perspiration,  sweat,  liquid  dejectures,  &c. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  6. 

DEJERA'TION.  Lat.  Dejerare,  (rle,  and  jn. 
rare,  to  swear. ) 

A  solemn  swearinij. 

Doubtless  with  many  tears  and  dejcrations,  he  labours  to 
clear  his  intentions  to  her  person. 

Sp.  Hall.  Cant.  Haman  Hanged. 


DE'IFY. 

Dei'fical. 
Dei'fic.^te. 
Deific.^'tion. 

Dt'lFIER. 

De'iform. 
Deifo'rmitt. 
De'ifving,  n. 
De'ism. 
De'ist. 

l')Fl'sTIC-'iL. 
Dtv'lTY. 

De'itate. 


Lat.  Deas,  God,  and^er;  to 
be  made  or  become.  Fr. 
Deifiei-i  Sp.  Deificar ;  It. 
Deificarc  ,-  Low  Lat.  Deifi- 
care — in  numerum  deorum  as- 
cribcre,  (Minshew. )  \n  Deos 
■  referre,  consecrare,  (Vossius, 
dc  Vitus.) 

To  rank  or  class  among  the 
gods ;  to  treat  as  if  a  god. 

Deist,   (or  t heist,   qv. )  one 
who  believes  that  there  is  a 
J   God.     Deity— the  God-head  ; 
also,  applied  to  the  person — God.    See  the  quota- 
tion from  Clarke. 
Than  whan  thou  goest  thy  body  fro, 
Free  in  the  aire  thou  shalt  vp  go, 
And  leauen  all  humanitie. 

And  purely  Hue  in  deilie. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
These  elementes  ben  creatures, 
So  ben  these  heauenly  figures. 
Wherof  male  wel  be  iustilied. 

That  thei  maie  not  be  deified.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
So  whan  that  Jupiter  of  Crete 
Was  kynge,  a  wife  vnto  hym  mete. 
The  douhter  of  Cybele  he  toke, 
And  that  was  Juno,  saith  the  boke 
Ofhis  A-ifcacios.  Id.  lb. 

Thou  didst  reherse  ensamples  of  the  deifiyng  of  Hercules, 
ai)d  Bacchus.  Thinkest  thou  that  theye  were  made  Goddes 
vppou  drinke  and  by  the  decree  of  one  dynner? 

Brende.  Qtdntus  Curttus,  fol.  223. 
The  ancient  Catholique  fathers  were  not  afrayd  to  call 
this  supper,  some  of  them,  the  salue  of  immortality,  and 
soveraigne  preseruatiue  against  death  :    other,  a  deificall 
communion :  other,  the  sweet  dainties  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 
Homilies.  On  the  Sacrament,  pt.  i. 
He  yelde  his  mede,  that  lord  in  deyite. 
That  as  one  God  reygneth  in  persons  thre. 

Fabyatt,  an.  1273. 
One  person  and  one  Christ,  who  is  God  incarnate,  a  man 
deilate,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  saith,  without  mutation. 

Ahp.  Cranmer  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  350. 
Now  change  the  tenor  of  your  joyous  layes, 

With  which  ye  vse  your  loues  to  dcifie. 

And  blazon  forth  an  earthly  beauties  praise, 

Aboue  the  compasse  of  the  arched  skie. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 
Scipio.  A  man  [Hannibal,]  that  more  than  figured  Mars, 
and  merited 
A  deifying  by  your  gratitude. 

Nabbes.  Hanniball  Sf  Scipio,  H.  2. 

One  would  have  hoped,  that  the  memory  of  so  signal  an 

interposition  of  heaven  [the  Flood]  against  the  first  deifiers 

of  men,  should  have  given  an  effectual  check  to  the  practice 

for  some  considerable  time  in  the  succeeding  world. 

Coventry.  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Cor.v.  3. 
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Onely  souls  deiform  intellective 

Unto  that  height  of  happinesse  can  get ; 

Yet  iramortalitie  with  other  souls  may  sit. 

More,  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.47. 

If  we  see  him  as  he  is,  nil  this  glory  must  descend  to  us 
and  become  ours  ;  for  we  can  no  other  wayes  see  God  (as  I 
said  before)  but  by  becomiug  deiform,  by  being  changed  into 
the  same  glory.— Rust.  Fun.  Ser.  on  Bp.  Taylor. 

Thus  the  soul's  numerous  plurality 

I  have  prov'd,  and  show'd  she  is  not  very  God ; 

But  yet  a  decent  deiformity 

Hath  given  her.  More.  On  the  Soul,  pt,  iii.  s.27. 

A  country  maiden,  then  amongst  the  swains, 

A  shepherdess,  she  kept  upon  the  plains  ; 

Yet  no  disguise  her  deity  could  smother. 

So  far  in  beauty  she  excelled  other. 

Drat/ton.  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  rational  man  should  adore  leeks 
and  garlick,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the  smell  of  a 
deified  onion  1  Yet  so  did  the  yEgyptians,  once  the  famed 
masters  of  all  arts  and  learning. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

An  idol  may  be  undcificd  by  many  accidental  causes. 
Marriage,  in  particular,  is  a  kind  of  counter-apotheosis,  or 
a  deification  inverted.  When  a  man  becomes  famili.tr  with 
his  Goddess,  she  quickly  sinks  into  a  woman. 

Spectator,  No.  73. 

What  a  pure  imitation  of  God  its  life  is,  and  how  exactly 
deiform  all  its  motions  and  actions  are. 

Scolt.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Yet  is  their  personation  and  deification  meer  fiction  and 
phancy ;  however  the  first  occasion  thereof  sprung  from 
this  theological  opinion  or  persuasion,  that  God  who  is  in 
all  things,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  all  tilings,  especially  he  being  himself  invisible. 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  531. 

WTiich  opinion  is  really  nothing  else  but  the  deifying  of 
the  Devil,  or  Prince  of  evil  spirits,  making  him  a  corrlval 
with  God,  and  entitling  him  to  a  right  of  receiving  divine 
honour  and  worship.— /d.  lb. 

If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  consequence  which  I 
have  assumed  in  ray  poem  maj  be  also  true  ;  namely,  that 
deism,  or  the  principle  of  natural  worship,  are  only  the  faint 
remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah.— iJr^dcn.  Religio  Laid,  Pref. 

Out  of  this  impious  school  [of  Epicurus]  have  spmng  the 
Saduces  of  the  Jews,  the  Zendichees  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Deists  of  the  present  age. 

Prideaua:. 'Connection ,  pt.  i.  h.  viii.  an.  310. 

Almost  all  the  things  that  are  said  wisely  and  truly  by 

modern  deists,  are  plainly  borrowed  from  that  reveiatioii, 

which  they  refuse  to  embrace;    and  without  which,  they 

could  never  have  been  able  to  have  said  the  same  things. 

Clarke.  On  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Prop.  7. 

This  great  poet  and  philosopher,  iSimonides]  the  more  he 
contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Dei'ly,  found  that  he  waded 
but  the  more  out  of  his  depth  ;  and  that  he  lost  himself  in 
the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end  to  it. 

Spectator,  No.  531. 

They  worshipped  God  in  his  works,  in  all  things,  and 
deified  the  several  parts  of  nature;  they  worshipped  him 
under  emblems,  symbols,  sensible  representations,  and 
images.— /or/in.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Disc.  7. 

It  was  an  article  of  the  common  creed  amongst  the  Pagans, 
that  the  souls  of  deified  men  were  taken  up  into  heaven,  ad- 
vanced to  a  state  of  divine  dominion  there,  and  ranked  with 
the  immortal  Gods.  Herein  tlieir  deification  did  properly 
consist. — Farmer.  On  Miracles. 

These  are  some  of  the  doctrines  which  have  unhappily 
helped  to  propagate  atheism  or  deism,  and  have  made  many 
a  man  say  to  himself,  "  if  this  be  Christianity,  let  my  soul 
be  with  the  philosophers." 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

But  you  are  the  first  who  ever  swore  that  he  was  an  in- 
fidel, concluding  your  dcislical  creed  with— so  help  me  God ! 
I  pray  that  God  may  help  you  :  that  he  mav,  through  the 
uifluence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  bring  vou  to  a  right  mind ; 
convert  you  to  the  religion  of  his  Son,  whom,  out  of  his 
abundant  love  to  mankind,  he  sent  into  the  world,  that  all 
who  believe  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
Mk.—  lVatson.  Apology  for  the  Bible. 

I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  young  children, 
than  in  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

DEIGN,  r.     ^        Fr.Daigner;    \t.  Deynare ; 

De'ignfl'l.        I   l^at.  Diynari,diynum  assiiniaxe, 

De'ig.nfully.   y  to   think    or    esteem   worthv. 

De'ignous.       I   See  Dignify. 

DE'ioNousr.v.  )  To  think  or  esteem  worthy 
or  deserving ;  to  think  or  esteem  worthy  or  be'- 
coming ;  to  vouchsafe,  to  condescend. 

Deignous  is  used  by  R.  Brunne  and  Chaucer 
as — thinking  or  esteeming  too  worthy  or  de- 
serving ;  valuing  too  highly  j  and  thus,  equivalent 
to — disdainful. 
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Vor  so  muche  he  tolde  of  himself  &  of  is  grete  mizte, 
That  him  ne  deincde  nozt  to  ligge  in  the  castel  by  niztc. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  557. 
Boste  &  deignouse  pride  &r  ille  avisement 
Mishapnes  oftentide,  &  does  many  be  schent. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  289. 
Rygt  so  sothly  scie.nces  dwelleth  in  a  mannes  soule 
And  doth  hym  to  be  deynous.  and  deem  that  beth  nat 
lerede.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  276. 

What  man  (qd  he)  was  euer  thus  at  ease 
As  I  I  on  which  tiie  fairest,  and  the  best 
That  euer  I  seie,  deinelhe  her  to  rest. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 
Touching  thy  letter  thou  art  wise  ynough 
I  wot  thou  nilt  it  deigncliche  endite.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of  corn  and  mele, 
And  that  a  slie,  and  usant  for  to  stele. 
His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin. 

Id.  The  Revcs  Talc,  v.  3939. 
Ye  ben  of  port  so  daungerous 
Unto  this  louer,  and  dainnus 

To  graunt  him  nothing  but  a  kisse.— W.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  with  that  worde  on  me  she  gaue  a  glome 
With  Lirowes  bente,  and  gan  on  me  to  stare 
Ful  daynously,  and  fro  me  she  dyd  fare, 
Leuynge  me  stondynge  as  a  mased  man. 

Skellon.  Prologue  to  the  Bouge  of  Court. 
She  dcignes  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reproue, 
And  of  my  rural  musick  holdeth  scorne. 

Spenser.  Sheph^ard's  Calendar.  Januarie. 
But  when  againe  thou  dost  extend  thy  rigour. 
And  wilt  not  daigne  to  grace  me  with  thy  sight. 
Thou  kil'st  my  comfort,  and  so  spoil'st  my  might 
That  scarce  my  corps  retaines  the  vitall  vigour. 

Stirling.  Avrora,  Son.  33. 
Yet  tempred  so  her  deignfull  lookes  alway. 
That  outward  scorne  shewrt  store  of  grace  within. 

Fairefax    Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  iv.  s.  89 
Moth.  Harlot :  so 
Called  from  one  Harlotha,  concubine 
To  deignous  Wilhelme,  hi^-ht  the  conqueror. 

Carticriglu.  The  Ordinary,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
But  if  a  prince  shall  deign  to  be  familiar,  and  to  converse 
with  those  upon  whom  he  might  trample,  shall  his  conde- 
scension therefore  linking  him?     And  his  familiarity  rob 
him  of  his  royalty.    The  case  is  the  same  with  Christ. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 
imprudent  and  arrogant,  that  he 
despised  all  these  reiterated  overtures,  and  did  not  deign 
even  to  return  the  least  answer  to  them 

Anson.  Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

DE-KING,  to  cause  to  be  no  longer  king ;  to 
deprive  of  a  )iimjdom.  South  uses  unking ;  see 
under  the  verb  Deign. 

Edward  being  thus  dekinged,  the  embassie  rode  ■oyfuUy 
backe  to  London  to  the  parliament,  with  the  resigned  en- 
signs, and  despatch  of  their  employment. 

Speed.  Edw.  III.  b.  ix.  c.  12.  s.  7o. 

DELA'PSED.  ^  Lat.  Delabi.  delapsus ,■  (de, 
Dela'psion.  (  and  fcii,  to  fall. )  See  Lapse. 
Fallen  away  from. 

Which  Anne  deriv'd  alone,  the  right  before  all  other, 
Of  the  delapsed  crown,  from  Philip  her  fair  mother. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  B.  29. 
If  we  should  grant  and  suppose  these  reflections  of  beams 
upon  the  superficies  of  the  moon,  to  be  made  by  wav  of  equal 
angles,  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  matter,  but  that  the 
same  rays  being  carried  so  great  a  way,  should  have  their 
frictions,  fluxions,  and  delapsions :  that  thereby  the  light 
should  be  confused  and  shine  the  more. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  054. 

DELA'TE,  V.  ^  Lat.  Deferre,  delalum ;  (de, 
"or  carry. ) 
bring ; 
(lit.  as  in  Lord  Bacon,)  and  (met.)  with  a  subau- 
dition, —  of  information,  accusation ;  and  thus, 
consequentially,  to  inform,  to  accuse. 

To  bear,  to  convey,  to  conduct. 

Delaci/on,  in  Lord  Bcrners,  is — delay ;  deferring 
or  delaying.  (See  To  Defer.)  In  Sir  Thomas 
More,  delating  seems  equivalent  to  collating ;  con- 
ferring or  bringing  together. 

Dilate  was  written  not  uncommonly  delate,  by 
older  writers,  as  in  the  quotations  from  Goodwin 
and  Mountague.  "  To  delate,  or  speak  at  large  of 
any  tiling  ;  see  To  Dilate,"  (Minshew.) 

Dilation,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Shakespeare, 
(first  folio,)  appears  to  be  ef  the  same  import  as 
delation  m  Wotton  and  Spotiswood  ;  in  them,  it 
is — information,  accusation  .-  in  Shakespeare,  close 
delation, — is   secret  information,   intimation  i   and 


DELA'TE,  V.  \  Lat.  Deferre,  del 
Dela'tion.  y  and  ferre,  to  bear  o 
Dela'tor.         J       To  bear,   carry 
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thus,  varying  vefy  little  from  the  expression  in 
tlie  quarto,  — "  Close  denotements."  See  De- 
note. 

Christ  shal  at  the  last  restrayn  &  destroy  his  ydolle  Ante- 
christ  with  the  spirit  of  his  lioly  mouth,  repayring  and  dela- 
tuui  his  church  again  &  gathering  thereinto  as  wel  the 
lemenat  of  the  Jewes,  as  all  other  sectes. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  2S8. 

And  after  this  iudgement  there  was  no  delaajnn  of  suffer- 
aunce  nor  mercy,  but  incotynent  he  was  drawen  throughout 
London,  and  then  set  on  a  scaffulde. 

Berners.  Frvissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  23. 

To  try  e.-cactlv  the  time  wherein  sound  is  delated,  let  a 
man  stand  in  a  steeple,  and  have  with  him  a  taper;  and  let 
some  veil  be  put  before  the  taper ;  and  let  another  man  stand 
in  a  field  a  mile  olT.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple  strike  the 
bell,  and  in  the  same  instant  withdraw  the  veile ;  and  so  let 
him  in  tlie  field  tell  by  his  pulse  what  distance  of  time  there 
is  between  the  light  seene,  and  the  sound  heard :  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  delalion  of  light  is  in  an  instant. 

Bacon.  Nalunill  History,  §  20!). 


Sad 
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thy  sight  so  soon  to  be  remou'd, 
She  so  her  grief  delates, 
O  fauor'd  by  the  fates, 
Ahrme  the  happiest  states, 

of  one  so  worthie  well  belou'd. 


'ing. 


,5.9. 


His  warlike  wife  Semiramis, 

Her  husband  being  dead 
And  Sonne  in  nonage,  faining  him 

Long  ruled  in  his  stead  ; 
Dehiling  in  a  male's  attyre 

The  empire  new  begonne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.i.  C.  I. 

For  the  abscission  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  us'd  but  after 
all  other  remedies  :  when  the  crime  is  delated  or  notorious, 
and  the  person  called,  when  he  hath  been  admonish'd  and 
reprov'd,  and  called  to  repentance,  if  after  all  he  refuses  and 
rebels,  then  he  is  to  be  cut  off,  else  not. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

By  which  way  of  discourse  and  disquisition  of  all  Chris- 
tian verities,  the  schools  both  delight  and  delate  human 
reason,  without  any  intrusion  into  the  forbidden  inclosures 
of  faith.— jiro«n(ni/ui;.  Devoute  Essatjes,-^^^.  Treat.  L 

By  which  he  both  illustrates  and  expounds  his  meaning  ii. 
ver.  5.  [Ps.  xlix.)  to  be  to  utter  his  own  blessed  condition  at 
his  death,  v.  IS,  and  to  that  purpose  it  is,  he  further  delates 
upon  the  death  of  wicked  men  in  the  rest  of  the  psalm  :  and 
wliicli  is  indeed  a  kind  of  summary  of  what  in  the  former 
meditation  I  have  prest. 

Guodtoin.  An  Unregenerale Uan's  Guiltiness,b.xm.  c.9. 

The  gentlemen's  case  was  much  pitied,  Maius  his  case 
especially.  Hamilton,  who  made  the  delation,  lived  after 
this  in  acontinual  fear,  and  abhorred  of  all  men. 

Spotswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  b.  vi.  an.  1634. 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine,  fright  me  the  more  : 
For  such  things  in  a  false  disloyall  knaue 
Are  tricks  of  custome  :  but  in  a  man  that's  iust, 
Tliey're  close  dilations,  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
There  is  among  the  partitions  of  this  government,  a  very 
awfuU  magistracy  under  title  of  Inquisitori  di  Stata  ;  to 
which  are  commonly  deputed  three  gentlemen  of  the  gravest 
and  severest  natures,  who  receive  all  secret  delations  in 
matter  of  practice  against  the  republick. 

Meliqnia:  IVottoniance,  p.  307. 
■What  I  will  own  is  mine,  what  is  cast  upon  me  is  my  ad- 
versaries ;  And  if  I  be  by  deductions  fetch't  into  such  error, 
the  fault  is  not  in  my  faith,  but  in  my  logick  ;  my  brain  may 
erre,  my  heart  doth  not.  Away  then  ye  cruel  tortors  of 
opinions,  dilaters  of  errors,  delaters  of  your  bretheren,  in- 
cendiaries of  the  church,  haters  of  peace. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  §  II. 
AVhosoever  was  found  pendulous  and  hrangling  in  his  reli- 
gion, was  brought  by  a  sergeant,  call'd  familiar,  before  the 
said  council  of  inquisition:  his  accuser  or  delator  stands 
behind  a  piece  of  tapestry,  to  see  whether  he  be  the  party, 
and  if  he  be,  then  they  put  divers  subtle  and  entrapping 
interrogatories  to  him  ;  and  whether  he  confess  any  thing 
or  no,  he  is  sent  to  prison. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  42. 

Inquiries  were  not  so  much  as  made  :  but  as  men  were 
delated,  they  were  marked  down  for  such  a  fine  :  and  all 
was  transacted  in  a  secret  committee. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  16C2. 

The  delators,  a  race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished, under  the  former  reigns,  again  became  for- 
midable, as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  emperor 
[Coramodus]  was  desirous  of  finding  disaffection  and  treason 
in  the  senate. — Gibbon.   The  Roman  Empire,  c.  4. 

DELA'Y,  I'.  "I        Ft.  Delayer;    U.  Dilntare  ; 

Dela'v,  n.  I    Sp.    Dilator;     from   Dilatum, 

Dela'veb.  I  (Menage,)    used    as   the   past 

Dela'vful.  >  part,  of  Differre,  to  put  or  bear 

Dela'yin'o,  n.  I  away  or  apart ;  to  put  off. 

Dei.a'yment.  I        To  put  off  or  postpone  ;  to 

Dela'vous.  J  procrastinate  ;    to   prolong  or 
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protract ;  to  stop,  detain  or  retard  ;  to  pause,  to 

linger. 

Delator!/,  in  Warner,  now  Dilatory,  (qv.) 

As  the'  Fr.  Delayer,   so  the   Eng.  to  delay,  is 

(by  some  old  writers)  used  as — to  allay  (qv. )  or 

soften,  or  alleviate.     See  the  examples  from  Fox, 

Spenser,  and  Holland. 
Therfore  y  ne  rede  i 


Sotheli  Felix  dilaicde  hem,  and  knew  moost  certcynli  of 
the  weie,  &  seide,  whanne  Lisias  the  tribune  schal  come 
doun  I  schal  heere  ghou. —  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  24. 

Therefore  whanne  thei  camen  togidre  hider,  withouten 
ony  d.-'iii  in  the  dale  suynge  I  sat  for  domesman  and  com- 
maundide  the  man  to  be  brouhte.— /rf.  Il>.  c.  25. 

Anon  without  more  di^laie 

Vvfithouten  daunger  or  affraie 

I  become  his  man  anone. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  when  the  time  is  so  befall, 

That  Troie  was  destroid,  and  brent. 

He  made  no  delayement. 

But  goeth  hym  home  in  all  hie.— Gojcer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Wherfore  couertly  he  delayed  his  busines,  to  the  entente 
to  see  the  ende  of  yt  matter ;  howbeit,  by  letters  and  mes- 
sagers  he  reteyned  styll  the  duke  in  lone  and  fauoure. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  52. 


I  can  no  mo  dcla;/es  deuise. 

But  welcome  paync,  let  pleasure  passe. 

Gascoigne.  The  Lullabie  of  a  Louer. 

Among  the  Romayns  Quintus  Fabius  for  this  qualitie  is 
soueraignely  extolled  amonge  historiens ;  and  for  that  cause 
he  is  often  times  called  of  them  Fabius  .;ec/o(or,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ls,mi;xot  delayer. —Sir  T.  Elyot.  Guuernovr,  b.i.  c.23. 

For  he  wil  vndoubtedli  heare  the  praiers  of  his  seraantes, 
when  opportunitee  of  time  shal  bee,  and  the  delaiyng  thereof 
shall  turne  to  the  benefite  of  the  Goily. —Vdal.  Luke,  c.  18. 

How  he  it  that  is  of  moche  gretter  resorte  of  people,  and 
therewith  veray  delayous  ,•  in  soo  moche,  that  as  I  have 
herde  credyble  persones  say,  some  one  mater  hath  hangyd 
there,  in  dispucion,  ouer  xx.  yeres.— f  aJi/an,  vol.  i.  c.  153. 

But  belike  he  was  disposed  to  declare,  if  need  were,  what 
he  was  able  to  do  in  the  law,  in  shifting  off  y=  matter  by 
subtil  delatories  &  friuolous  cauilling  about  the  law. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1194.  Bonar's  Friuolous  Shifts. 

As  for  the  leafe  of  the  hearb,  [amethyst]  it  hath  no  fresh 
and  lively  hew,  but  resembleth  a  wineless  weak  wine,  as 
one  may  say,  that  either  drinketh  flat  and  hath  lost  the 
colour,  or  else  is  much  delayed  with  water. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  560 

So  you,  great  Lord,  that  with  your  counsell  sway 

The  burden  of  this  kingdome  mightily, 
With  like  delights  sometimes  may  eke  delay 

The  rugged  brow  of  carefull  policie. 

Spenser.  To  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

Calme  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling  ayre. 
Sweet-breathing  Zephyrus  did  softly  play, 
A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  Titan's  beames,  which  then  did  glyster  faire. 

Id.  Prothalamion. 
Then  come  thou  man  of  earth,  and  see  the  way 

That  neuer  yet  was  seene  of  Faeries  sonne. 
That  neuer  leads  the  trauailer  astray ; 
But,  after  labours  long,  and  sad  delay. 
Brings  them  to  ioyons  rest  and  endlesse  bliss. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.i.  c.  10. 

Which  impli'd 

Subjection,  but  requir'd  with  gentle  sway. 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiv'd, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

God  comanded  them  the  [Israelites]  at  his  bringing  them 
out  of  Egypt  to  invade  the  Canaanites.  and  promised  them 
strength  to  overcome  them,  and  to  possess  the  land,  but 
they  refused  to  go  up ;  afterwards,  when  he  bid  them  not, 
they  would  needs  go  up,  and  then  they  miscarried  in  the 
attempt :  the  application  is  easie,  and  terrible  to  the  delayer 
or  refuser.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

Wherevpon  Reimond  on  the  next  morrow,  setting  apart 
and  giuing  ouer  all  wedding  pastimes,  mustereth  all  his 
souldiers,  and  without  anie  delaienges  marcheth  towards  the 
enemies..— IJolinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  one  of  them, 

ii         ■"   .    iii^  \nhih  had  made  the  more  extreme, 
!i       I'     :;  I    \  wdocr-lionoured  queene, 
■      :     li.r  ileUujfult  splene, 
ii'l  ").i  'l  \^,  !ii  ill^la^t  ii'uplials  take. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
002 
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For  Ws  shippe-works  faine  delatory  wanis,  and  by  winter 
be  past,  he  partly  comming.  will  (feare  not)  bee  perfectly 
reclaymed.— ICarner.  Albion's  England.  Add.  to  B.  II. 

Notwithstanding  sinful  men  break  his  laws,  and  trample 
on  them  before  his  face ;  they  "  resist,  and  grieve,  and 
quench  his  spirit;"  yet  he  delays  the  execution  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  his  "  long-suffering  may  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance."— Bates.  On  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  Ser.  1. 

[The  rabble]  growing  impatient  of  any  farther  delay,  im- 
mediately broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  divers  of 
them  rushed  into  the  chamber  where  the  two  brothers  [De 
Wit]  were.— iud/ou'.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

The  wise  man  alarms  the  sluggard  with  approaching 
poverty,  and  his  expressions  are  very  applicable  to  the  de- 
layers of  repentance :  death  comes  like  a  traveller,  gradually, 
by  silent  steps ;  and,  as  an  armed  man,  will  irresistibly 
arrest  Vaem.— Bates.  Miscellaneous,  Ser.  9. 

These  are  they  who  keep  no  appointments,  who  are  sel- 
dom true  to  their  hour,  who  make  their  friends  wait  for 
them  on  all  occasions,  who  often  create  uneasiness  to  all  the 
put  a  whol 
haviour  is  t 

especially  if  these  delayers  are  in  any  degree  inferior,  or  the 
younger  parts  of  a  house. —  Watts,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

DE'LEBLE.  ^  Lat.  DeZcre,-  delebilis,  quod 
Dele'te,  v.  I  deleri  potest ;  which  may  be 
Dele'tion.  >  erased,  rubbed  out.  Tooke 
Dele'tive.  I  considers  the  A  S.  Dilg-ian, 
Dele'tort.     J  (of  the  same  meaning,)  to  be 

the  root  of  the  Latin.     See  Indeleble. 

That  may  be  rased  or  rubbed  out ;   eradicated, 

obliterated,  avoided  or  annulled. 

Bp.  Taylor  more  frequently  writes  deletery  than 

delctory.   (  See  Great  Exemplar,  pp.  140,  162. ) 
Various  is  the  use  thereof  [black  lead.] 
1.  For  painters  (besides  some  mixture  thereof  in  making 

lead  colours.)  to  draw  the  pictures  of  their  pictures;  viz. 

those  shadowy  lines  made  only  to  be  unmade  again. 

~  sefuU  for  scholars  to  note  the  remarkables 

ily  deleble  without  preju- 
dice to  the  'book.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Cumberland. 
We  owe  our  lives,  limbs,  fortunes,  all  we  have  to  our  dear 

country  ;  delete  this  principle  out  of  men's  hearts,  and  you 

dissolve,  yea  ruin  all  civil  society. 

Slate  Trials,  an.  1643.  Col.  Fiennes. 
I  stand  ready  with  a  pencil  in  one  hand,  and  a  sponge  ix 

the  other,  to  add,  alter,  insert,  expunge,  enlarge,  and  delete, 

according  to  better  information. 


Fuller.  General  Worthia 


.25. 


The  Scriptures,  therefore,  are  the  great  repository  and  the 
great  security  of  faith.  They  are  also'  the  great  and  only 
deletery  of  heresies.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Consc.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Yet,  unless  this  proceed  so  far  as  to  a  total  deletion  of  the 
sin,  to  the  extirpation  of  euery  vicious  habit,  God  is  not  glo- 
rified by  our  repentance,  or  we  secure  in  our  eternal  interest. 
Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

■UTien  the  great  extermination  of  the  Jewish  nation  and 

their  total  deletion  from  being  God's  people,  was  foretold  by 

Christ,  and  decreed  by  God;  yet  they  had  theAioxn  of  forty 

vears,  in  which  they  were  perpetually  called  to  repentance. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

As  it  [confession]  was  most  certainly  intended  as  a  dele- 
lory  of  sin,  and  might  do  its  first  intention,  if  it  were 
equally  manag'd ;  so  now  certainly  it  gives  confidence  to 
many  men  to  sin,  and  to  most  men  to  neglect  the  greater 
and  more  effective  parts  of  essential  repentance. 

Id.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

And  at  the  last  day,  "  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  the 
law,  as  delivered  to  the  Jews,  shall  be  judged  and  perish, 
not  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,"  Rom.  ii.  but  the  law  of 
nature  that  obliged  them  to  do  good,  and  restrain  them- 
selves from  evil ;  of  which  the  counterpart  was  not  totally 
deleted  in  their  hearts. — Bates.  Eternal  Judgment,  c.  2. 

DELE'CTABLE.  ^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Delectable ; 

Dele'ctably. 

Delecta'tion, 
illicere  et  attrahere ;  compounded  of  de,  and  lac- 
tare,  from  lacere,  to  draw;  of  uncertain  origin. 
Used  actively, — 

Able  to  attract,  to  allure,  to  entice  ;  to  hold  out 
pleasing  allurements  or  enticements;  to  please, 
to  gratify. 

I  wol  not  long  holde  you  in  fable 

Of  all  tliis  gardin  dilectabte.— Chaucer.  Rom  of  the  Rose.  ■ 

Philosophy  songeu  softely  and  deleclablye  the  foresaii 
thyngs,  keping  y*'  dignity  of  her  chere,  and  the  weight  of 
her  words. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 


Jd.  Balade.  The  Craft  of  Loaers, 


.  ^  Fr.  and  Sp.  Delectable ; 
\  It.  Diletfevole.  The  Lat. 
J  Deleclare,  Gesner  says,  is 
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Wo  is  me  for  the  my  brother  Jonathas  :  deUclaUc  to  m 
ras  thra  excedynge.— Bjifc,  1551.  2  Kiiirjs,  c.  1. 
Therefore  haue  I  delectacion  in  infirmities,  in  rebukes,  i 


I  view'd  every  plot :  spent  some  delightlul  hours 
In  every  garden,  full  of  new-born  flowers, 
Delicious  banks,  and  delectable  bowers. 

Quarles.  To  P.  Fletcher, 

And  [Henry]  therefore  calling  his  lords  vnto  London  in  an 
assembly  tickled  their  eares  with  these  delectalile  and  smooth 
words.— 5;)Ci'd.  Hen.  I.  b.  ix.  c.  4.  s.  19. 

And  therefore,  if  any  two  men  desire  the  same  thing, 
•which  nevertheless  they  cannot  both  enjoy,  they  become 
enemies  ;  and  in  the  way  to  their  end  (which  is  principally 
their  own  conservation,  and  sometimes  their  delectation 
only)  endeavour  to  destroy  or  subdue  one  another. 

"  Hobbs.  Of  Man,  c.  13. 

Sin  is  founded  in  bono  jucundo,  something  that  is  delecl- 
nblc  to  tlie  carnal  nature  :  it  is  the  universal  character  of 
carnal  men,  "  they  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 
of  God."— Bates,  'Miscellaneous,  Ser.  2. 

May  we  not  delectabtij  consider  him  as  there  stretching 
forth  liis  arms  of  kindness,  with  them  to  embrace  the 
world,  and  to  receive  all  mankind  under  the  wings  of  his 
protection. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 

Would  we  discharge  all  our  duties  without  any  reluctancy 
or  regret,  with  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  ?  love  will 
certainly  dispose  us  thereto ;  for  it  always  acteth  freely  and 
cheerfully,  without  any  compulsion  or  straining ;  it  is  ever 
accompanied  viith  delectation.— Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

Call,  too,  Demodocus,  the  bard  divine, 
To  share  my  banquet,  whom  the  Gods  have  blest 
With  pow'rs  of  song  delectable,  what  theme 
Soe'er  his  animated  fancy  choose. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odi/sseij,  b.  viii. 

Fr.  Deleguer  ;    Sp.  De- 
'i.  and  Lat.  Dcle- 
legare,  from 
denotes  to 
under  a  cer- 
tain law  or  rule  of  action,  certd  lege,)  Vossius. 

"  Fr.  Deleguer,- — to  assign,  commit  or  appoint 
into  an  office,  cliarge  or  commission,"  (Cotgrave.) 

This  government  was  by  immediate  substitution  dele- 
ijafpd  to  the  Apostles  by  Christ  himself,  in  traditione  cla- 
vium,  Sfc. — Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

I  know  the  king  expecteth  we  should  say  no  more,  than 
I  do  like  this  sentence,  or,  I  do  not  like  it.  And  that  you 
know.  Sir  Daniel  Dun,  is  the  manner  of  the  delegates,  and 
not  to  go  farther.— 5(a;e  Trials,  an.  1613.  Countess  oj Essex. 

That  no  jurisdiction  was  in  the  Ephesine  presbyters, 
except  a  dcl'-gnte,  and  subordinate,  appears  beyond  all  ex- 
ception, by  Saint  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

He  [Flaminius]  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first,  that 
understanding  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  be  indeed  wholly  in 
the  people  and  no  otherwise  in  the  senate  than  by  way  of 
ielegacy  or  grand  commission,  did  not  stand  highly  upon 
his  birth  and  degree,  but  courted  the  multitude,  and  taught 
them  to  know  and  use  their  power  over  himself,  and  his 
fellow  senators,  in  reforming  their  disorders. 

Ralegh    History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

They  are  great  judges,  a  court  of  the  last  resort,  they  are 
great  counsellers  of  state,  and  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
as  law-makers,  counsellors  for  the  time  to  come;  and  this 
not  by  delegacti  and  commission,  but  by  birth  and  inherit- 
ance.—S;a/e  Trials,  an.  1626.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sic. 

Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiffe  .shall  have  his 
complaint  approved"  by  a  set  delpgncy  to  that  purpose  ;  if  it 
be  of  moment  lie  shall  be  suffered,  as  before,  to  proceed,  if 
otherwise  they  shall  determine. 


Burton.  Bemoer, 


He  presently  makes  delegation  to  William  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Eustace  of  Ely,  and  Malgere  of  Worcester,  that  they 
Bhould,  with  monitory  advice,  offer  persuasion  to  the  king 
of  conformity  to  the  Romish  behest;  if  he  persisted  in  con- 
stancy, they  should  denounce  England  under  an  inter- 
dict— Drayton.  Puly-Olliion,  s.  17.  Selden's  Illustrations. 

The  bishops  being  generally  addicted  to  the  former  super- 
stition, it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  them  under  so 
arbitrary  a  power  as  that  subjected  thera  to ;  for  they  hereby 
held  their  bishopricks  only  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
were  to  exercise  them  as  his  delegates  in  liis  name,  and  by 
his  authority.— B«r«e/.  History  of  Reformation,  an.  1547. 

Then  Dr.  Lewin  spake,  and  said,  that  he  would  be  glad 
that  Mr.  Cartwright  should  understand,  that  he  was  greatly 
deceived  in  that  he  called  this  oath,  the  oath  ex  officio; 
whereas  it  is  by  express  words  derived  from  the  authority 
of  the  prince,  by  a  delegate  power  unto  them. 

Strype.  Lift  of  Whitgift,  an.  1591. 

Every  one  is  at  the  disposure  of  his  own  will,  when  those 
ftho  had  by  the  delegation  of  the  society,  the  declaring  of 
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the  publick  will,  are  excluded  from  it,  and  otliers  usurp  the 
phace,  who  have  no  such  authority  or  delegation. 

Locke.  On  Cieil  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  19. 
For  although  God  allowed  capital  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted for  the  crime  of  lese  majesty,  on  the  person  of  the 
offender,  by  the  delegated  administration  of  the  law ;  yet 
concerning  his  family  or  posterity,  he  reserved  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  crime  to  himself,  and  expressly  forbid  the  ma- 
gistrate to  meddle  with  it,  in  the  common  course  of  justice. 
Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  5. 

This  change  from  an  immediate  state  of  procuration  and 
delegation  to  a  course  of  acting  as  from  original  power,  is 
the  w.iy  in  which  all  the  popular  magistracies  iu  the  world 
have  been  perverted  from  their  purposes. 

Burke.  Cause  of  the  present  Disconienls. 

DELE'TE.     Sec  Deleble. 
DELETE'RIAL.  ^       Gr.  AtjA-eo/,  to  hurt  or 
Delet'erious.         V  injure. 
Dele'tery.  )       Hurtful,  injurious,  mis- 

chievous ;  and  thus,  extended  to — 
Poisonous,  deadly. 

Piso  (who  learned  divers  of  their  detestable  secrets  from 
the  Brasilians)  relates  that  some  of  them  are  so  skilful  in 
the  cursed  art  of  tempering  and  allaying  their  poisons  that 
they  will  often  hinder  them  from  disclosing  their  delelerial 
nature  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  subtile  murderers  do  as 
unexpectedly  as  fatally  execute  their  malice  or  revenge. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p  84. 

And  as  for  ranunculus,  that  plant  being  reckoned  among 
poisonous  ones,  and  among  those  that  raise  blisters,  it  will 
be  easily  granted  that  it  hath,  as  other  poisons,  an  occult. 
delelerial  faculty.— /d.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

Now  that  deleterious  it  [the  Basilisk]  maybe  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  destructive  without  corporal  contraction,  what 
uncertainty  soever  there  be  in  the  effect,  there  is  no  high 
improbability  iu  the  relation. — Brown.  Vul.  Err.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Disease,  nor  doctor  epidemick 

Though  stor'd  with  deletery  med'cines, 

(Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since,) 

E'er  sent  so  vast  a  colony 

To  both  the  under  worlds  as  he.—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

In  some  places,  those  plants  which  are  entirely  poisonous 
at  home,  lose  their  deleterious  quality  by  being  carried 
abroad  ;  there  are  serpents  in  Macedonia  so  haruUess  as  to 
be  used  as  playthings  for  children. 

Goldsmith.  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  90. 

DELF.  Goth.  Dalf,  fovea,  a  pit.  A.  S. 
Detf-aii;  Dut.  Delo-en,  to  dig  or  delve.  The 
verb  is  also  written  Delf  or  dalf.      Sec  Delve. 

A  ditch,  a  quarry,  a  mine  ;  any  thing  delved  or 
dug  out. 

The  rock  also  and  quarry  in  Carystia.  it  is  not  long  since 
it  gave  over  to  bring  forth  certain  bals  or  bottoms  of  soft 
stone,  which  they  use  to  spin  and  draw  into  thread,  in  man- 
ner of  flax ;  but  now  all  this  is  quite  gone,  and  hardly  within 
the  said  delf  shall  a  man  meet  with  some  few  hairy  threads 
of  that  matter,  running  here  and  there  among  the  hard 
stones  digged  out  from  thence.— //oZ/aHrf.  Plutarch,  p.  1093. 


But  if  there  be,  yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great 
pains  and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought;  the  delfs  would  be 
so  flown  with  waters,  (it  being  impossible  to  make  any  addits 
or  soughs  to  drain  them,)  that  no  gins  or  machines  could 
sufhce  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry. — Ray.  On  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

DE'LIBATE.  i      Lat.  Dclihare,  delihatum,  (dr, 

Deliba'tion.  i  a,nd  libare ;)  Gr.  Aei)3-ei!',  stil- 
lare,  fundere,  to  pour. 

The  first  wine  poured,  and  then  tasted ;  the 
first  pouring,  or  effusion,  or  tasting,  was  called  a 
libation. 

It  is  used  (met.)  for — a  taste,  an  effusion. 


The  same  must  he  likewise  affirm  concerning  all  other 
souls,  as  those  of  men,  and  demons,  that  they  are  either  all 
of  them  the  substance  of  God  himself,  together  with  that  of 
the  evil  demon,  or  else  certain  delibations  from  both  (if  any 
one  could  understand  it.)  blended  and  confounded  together. 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  216. 

Of  these  Te/3oiievoi  there  is  elsewhere  mention  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  more  than  once  ;  but  what  they  were 

understood  without  some  delibation  of  Jewish  antiquity. 

Mede.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  3. 

The  principles  of  motion  and  vegetation  in  living  bodies 
seem  to  be  delibations  from  the  invisible  file  or  spiritof  the 
universe. — Berkley.  Siris,  §  214. 


DELI'BER,  V. 

DeI.i'bERATE,  II. 

Deli'iserate,  adj. 
Deli'eerately. 
Deli'berateness. 
Delibera'tion. 
Deli'berative,  adj. 
Deli'berative,  n, 
Deli'beratively. 
Deli'berators. 
is  no  deliberation,  (V( 
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Fr.  Dcliberer;  Sp.  De- 
liberar;  It.  and  Lat.  De- 
liberare,  libere  de  aliqua 
re  cogitare,  (Minshew.) 
Deliberat,  cui  libertas  eli- 
"  gendi  est  aliquid  ex  duo- 
bus.  He  deliberates,  who 
has  the  liberty  of  choosing 
one  from  several ;  where 
that  liberty  is  not,  there 
IS.)  And  Cicero,  incidi- 
tur  enim  omnis  deliberatio,  si  intelligitur  non 
posse  fieri,  aut  si  necessitas  affertur.  {De  Oral. 
lib.  ii.  p.  336.) 

To  choose,  to  select,  to  elect ;  to  advise,  to 
think,  to  consider ;  to  reflect  with  a  view  to 
choice  or  selection ;  to  examine  which  is  best, 
which  to  be  preferred ;  to  examine  with  caution, 
discretion,  hesitation,  wariness ;  with  temper, 
calmness,  coolness,  slowness. 

Than  Dame  Prudence,  when  she  sey  the  good  will  of  hire 
hosbond,  delibered  unto  hire,  and  toke  avis  in  bite  self, 
thinking  how  she  might  bring  this  nede  into  goode  ende. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Meliheus. 
And  let  him  eftsones  examine  and  rollen  his  thoughts,  by 
good  deliberation,  or  that  he  deme. — Id.  Boeeius,  b.  iii. 
AVlien  I  this  supplicacion. 
With  good  deliberocion. 
In  suche  a  wise  as  ye  nowe  witte. 
Had  alter  myn  entente  writte.- Gourr.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

In  counsell  geuinge,  in  delihering,  in  decerning  thinges 
delybred,  in  thinges  decreed  spedely  to  be  finished,  in  espy- 
inge  an  apte  occasion,  who  were  more  ingeniouse  and  clearer 
witted  then  Phihp  and  Alexander  ? 

Joye.    Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  S. 

For  thys  cause  they  deliberated  to  constrayne  tlieym  to 
fighte  by  sea  ymmediatly  as  they  shulde  see  their  aduaun- 
tage,  and  so  embarqued  there  men  and  causedde  theym  to 
tarye  there  certene  dayes. — Nicoll.  Tliucidides,  fol.  187. 

For  I  am  sure  whan  he  had  preached  so  in  so  many  places, 
he  had  not  done  it  of  a  sodayne  adueture,  but  of  a  deliberate 
purpose.- Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  214. 

My  Lord  Steward  answered,  that  there  was  no  other  mean- 
ing nor  intent,  and  that  he  should  be  heard  deliberately. 

State  Trials,  an.  1589.  Earl  of  Arundel, 

An  oration  deliberaiiue,  is  a  meaiie,  whereby  we  doe  per- 
swade,  entreate,  or  rebuke,  exhorte,  or  dehorte,  commende, 
or  comforte  any  man.— Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  29. 

AVlierof  when  the  king  of  England  was  aduertised,  he  de- 
libered to  goe  vnto  them  in  his  owne  person  to  remooue 
them  from  this  siege.— S(ow.  Hen.  V.  an.  1417. 

Every  spontaneous  action  is  not  therefore  voluntary,  for 
voluntary  presupposes  some  precedent  deliberaiion,  that  is 
to  say,  some  consideration  and  meditation  of  what  is  likely 
to  follow,  both  upon  the  doing,  and  abstaining  from  the 
action  deliberated  oi.— Hobbs.  Of  Liberty  S;  Necessity. 
At  whose  deliberate  and  unusual  birth. 

The  heavens  were  said  to  council  to  retire, 
And,  in  aspects  of  happiness  and  mirth, 
Breath'd  him  a  spirit  insatiably  t'  aspire. 

Drayton.   T/ie  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 

She  gave  no  other  answer,  but  that  she  must  deliberaiety 

determine  of  so  great  a  matter,  and  that  she  neither  could 

nor  would  confirm  it,  but  'oy  the  advice  of  the  nobility  of 

Scotland.— CamrfcB.  Elizabeth,  an.  1561. 

It  [Mount  Edgecombe]  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Edge- 
combe, Knight;  take  his  character  from  one  [CarewJ  who 
very  well  knew  him,  "Mildness,  stoutness,  diffidence  and 
wisdom,  deliberat eness  of  undertakings,  and  sufficiency  of 
effecting,  made  in  him  a  more  blazing  mixture  of  virtue." 
Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

For  the  feet  of  those  that  evangelize  peace,  are  never  so 
beautiful  as  when  they  come  softly,  choosing  the  fairest  way 
with  a  calm  deliberation. 

Mountague.   Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  8.  s.  3. 

In  deliberatives  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and  what  is 

evill,  and  of  good  what  is  greater,  and  of  evil  what  is  lesse. 

Bacon.  Of  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

And  all  deliberatives  of  state  seem  to  depend  much  upon 
the  event  of  Brisach,  which  I  use  to  call  the  German  Helena, 
long  woed,  but  for  ought  I  hear,  yet  an  imperial  virgin. 

Reliquia:  Wottoniana,  p.  4S0, 

As  to  time  and  deliberaiion  about  the  act  of  sin.  If  there 
be  a  real  sui-prize,  i.e.  that  the  person  is  not  aware,  or  hath 
not  time  to  consider  what  he  is  to  do,  he  that  hath  a  mind 
well  resolved,  may  be  betrayed  into  what  he  would  never 
have  done,  if  he  had  time  to  deliberate  about  it. 

Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 

Though,  when  men  discard  the  Gospel  out  of  a  zeal  to 
preserve  the  moral  law  of  reason  and  nature,  they  may  seein 
to  act  with  great  regard  to  virtue  and  holiness,  yet  they  do 


DEL 

manifestly  reject  the  authority  of  God,  and  deUheraMy 
refuse  that  obedience,  whict^  reason  teaches  to  be  due  to  the 
great  lawgiver  of  tli«  worid.— S/iertocA,  Dis.  46. 

What  the  principle  of  self  preservation  is  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  the  same  is  charity  with  respect  to  our  neigh- 
bour :  and  the  more  real  and  viRorous  this  principle  is,  the 
more  easily,  and  with  the  less  deliberation,  does  it  exert  the 
acts  of  love  and  beneliccnce  towards  our  fellow  creatures. 
Id.  Dis.  38. 

The  people,  by  their  representatives  and  grandees,  were 
intrusted  with  a  deliberalivc  power  in  making  laws;  the 
king  with  the  controul  of  his  negative. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  style  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
none  but  the  thanes  or  nobility  were  considered  as  necessary 
constituent  parts  of  this  assembly,  at  least  whilst  it  acted 
■leliheratively.—Id.  An  Abridgement  of  Eng.  Hist.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

I  would  not.  indeed,  refer  a  prince  for  maxims  of  equity 
and  government  to  Puffendorf  and  Grotius ;  the  dull  and 
unfeeling  deliberators  of  questions  on  which  a  good  heart 
and  understanding  can  intuitively  decid« ;  but  to  his  own 
heart,  to  his  own  enlightened  reason,  to  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  the  volumes  of  authenticated  history. 

r.  Knox,  Essay  133. 


DE'LICACY. 

De'lic.\te,  ailj. 

De'LTC,\TE,   7!. 

Df.'licatelt. 

De'lic\ten-ess. 

De'lices. 

Deli'ciate. 

Deli'ciol's. 

Deli'ciol'sly. 

Deli'cioi'sness. 


Fr.  Delkatesse;   Sp.  Deli- 
cndeza;  It.  Delicatezza ;  Eng. 
Delicacy.     Fr.  Delical ;   Sp. 
Delicado ;  It.  Delicato ;  Eng. 
.Delicate:      Lat.     Delicatus, 
'  from  Deliciee,  (de,  and  lacere, 
to  dratv,   to  attract.)      See 
Delectable.     Delicate  is — 
Attractive,    alluring,    en- 
ticing, tempting,  holding  out 
pleasing  inducements,  allurements  or  temptations ; 
— pleasing,  gratifying. 

Opposed  \o  plain,  common,  coarse,  vulgar,  ro- 
bust  Carried  to   excess, — nice,   dainty,  tender, 

soft,  effeminate,  luxurious,  feeble. 

Delicious,— Tv.Delicieiix ;  Low  Lat.  Deliciosus  ; 
full  of,  abounding  in  delicacies  or  delights ,-  highly 
pleasing  or  gratifying  to  the  mind  or  senses.  See 
Delight. 

Hyt  ys  ney  vyf  ger,  that  we  abbyth  ylyued  in  such  vyce, 
Vor  we  nadde  nogt  to  done,  and  in  suche  deti/ce. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  195. 


For  sche  that  is  lyuynge  in  delices  is  deed. 


He  Rome  brente  for  his  delicacie. 

Chaucer.   The  Mnnkes  Tale,  v.  14,39/. 

And  adde  this  also,  that  euery  weleful  man,  hath  a  full 
delicate  feling:  so  that  but  if  all  thyngs  befallen  at  his  own 
wil,  he  is  impacient,  or  is  not  vsed  to  haue  anone  aduersity, 
anon  he  is  throwen  adoune  for  euery  little  thvng. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

But  certes  he.  that  haunteth  swiche  delices, 
Is  ded,  while  that  he  livcth  in  tho  vices. 

Id.  The  Pardonercs  Tale,  v.  12,481. 

Certainly  (qd  I)  than,  these  ben  faire  thjmgs,  and  anointed 

with  honey  swetnesse  of  rhctorike  and  musike,  and  onely 

■wlule  they  ben  herd  and  sowne  in  eeres,  they  ben  delicious. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

Som  clerkes  holden  that  felicitee 
Stant  in  delit,  and  therefore  certain  he 
This  noble  .January,  with  all  his  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight, 
Shope  him  to  liven  ful  deliciousli/. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  S899. 


Many  men  there  ben,  that  with  eeres  openly  sprad  so 
nuch  swalowen  y*  deliciousnesse  of  iestes  and  of  rime,  by 
ueint  knitting  coloures,  that  of  ye  goodnesse  cr  of  the  bad- 
resse  of  the  sentence,  take  they  little  heede  or  else  none. 

Id.    Testament  of  Loue,  Prol. 

Of  the  seconde  glotonie 

%Vhich  cleped  is  delicacie, 

Wherof  ye  spake  here  to  fore, 

Beseche  I  wolde  you  therfore. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  he  was  eke  so  delicate 

Of  his  clothyng  that  euery  dale 

Of  purpre  and  bysse  he  made  hym  gaie, 

And  ete  and  dranke  therto  his  fyll, 

After  the  lustes  of  his  wyll : 

As  he,  whiche  all  stoode  in  delice. 

And  toke  none  hede  of  thilke  vice.— /rf.  76.  b.  xvi. 

Yet  wolde  his  herte  on  other  fall. 
And  thinke  hem  more  delicious, 
Than  he  hath  in  his  owne  Uaus.—Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 
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AH  kinde  of  spices  and  delectable  firaitos,  both  for  deli- 
cacie and  health,  are  there  in  such  abundance,  as  hitherto 
they  haue  bene  thought  to  haue  beene  bred  no  where  else 
but  there. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

I  am  not  now  in  Fraunce,  to  iudge  the  wine, 
With  sauery  sauce  those  dclicales  to  fele. 
Nor  yet  in  Spain,  where  one  must  him  incline, 
Rather  than  to  be,  outwardly  to  seme. 

jyyat.    The  Courtier's  Life. 

And  he  saytli  also,  if  we  would  consider  what  excellence 
and  dignity  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  shold  vnderstand, 
how  great  shame  it  is  to  wast  it  away  riotously,  and  to  leade 
the  life  delicately  and  deliciously:  and  hoive  honest  it  is  to 
liue  chastly,  soberly,  sadly,  measurably. 

rives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

The  Bactrians  bee  the  most  hardyest  people  amongst 
those  nacios— vnciuil  men,  and  much  abhorring  from  the 
delicateneso^W^e  Persians. — Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.(J6. 

I  will  in  these  firste  wordes  saie,  that  in  the  firste  ages 
men  were  more  esteemed  by  their  meke  customs,  and  deli- 
catenes,  than  they  were  after  reproued  by  their  grosse  and 
rude  vnderstandynges.— GoMcB  Soke,  Prol. 

But  they  will  say,  if  they  had  not  so  great  possessions, 
they  coulde  not  kepe  so  many  seruantes  and  so  many  dogges, 
so  many  horses,  as  40,  or  50,  &  maintayne  so  great  pompe, 
and  pride,  and  liue  so  deliciously,  what  heresye  fynde  you 
in  this  1— Barnes.  Workes,  p.  210. 

Wliyle  thou  were  aliue,  no  kinde  of  wine  could  please  thee 
for  being  cloid  with  them,  so  great  was  the  deliciousnes  of 
tliy  mouth,  neither  wouldest  thou  al  the  while  so  much  as 
geue  a  litell  water  to  Lazarus  being  thirstie. 

Vdal.   Luke,  c.  IG. 

Our  delicacies  are  growne  capitall. 
And  even  our  sports  are  dangers  !  what  we  call 
Friendship  is  now  mask'd  hatred  1  justice  fled. 
And  shamefastnesse  together. 

B.Jonson.  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

The  most  judicial  and  worthy  spirits  of  this  land  are  not 
so  delicate,  or  will  owe  so  much  to  their  ear,  as  to  rest  upon 
the  outside  of  words,  and  be  entertained  with  sound. 

Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

And  what  needs  that  (quoth  he),  cannot  Pompey  recover 
and  live,  if  Luculhis  were  not  a  waster  and  a  delicate  given 
to  bellycheare  J— i/oHand.  Plutarch,  p.  36). 

Guz.  Yes,  we  will  feast;— my  queen,  my  empress,  saint, 
Shalt  taste  no  delicates,  but  what  are  drest 
With  costlier  spices  than  the  Arabian  bird 
Sweetens  her  funeral  bed  with. 

Ford.  The  Lady's  Trial,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

He  was  of  full  stature,  tall  and  personable,  in  counte- 
nance amiable,  a  white  face,  and  withal  somewhat  ruddie, 
delicatelie  in  each  limb  featured. 

Uolinshed.   Ireland,  an.  1535. 


The  third  sort  is  reddish  blacke  of  colour,  in  quantitie 
comparable  to  the  phesant  and  no  lesse  delicious  in  taste 
and  sauor  at  the  table,  our  countrie  men  call  them  wild 
cocks,  and  their  cheafe  sustenance  is  by  wheat. 

Holinshed.  Scotland,  c.  S. 

They  are  like  Dives,  whose  portion  was  in  this  life,  who 
went  in  fine  linnen  and  fai'ed  deliciously  every  day. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 

Tell  me  therefore,  O  soul !  didst  thou  ever  see  the  glory 
and  riches  that  there  is  in  a  promise?  wert  thou  ever 
ravished  with  the  infinite  sweetness  and  deliciousness  that 
thou  suckest  from  thcTnl— Hopkins,  Ser.  18. 

Their  wanton  appetites  not  only  feed 

With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed. 

But  with  thy  sickle  reap  the  rankest  land, 

And  minister  the  blade,  with  bounteous  hand. 

Dryden.   I'irgil.  Geor.  b.  iii. 

miat  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  account  that  fasting,  which 
the  unmortified  epicures  of  old  accounted  their  most  deli- 
cious feasting,  viz.  fish  and  vime.—Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.2. 

An  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very  prejudicial  to 
beauty.  An  appearance  ot  delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility,  is 
almost  essential  to  it.— Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  s.  16. 

The  just  balance  between  the  republican  and  monarchical 
part  of  our  constitution  is  really,  in  itself,  so  extremely  deli- 
cate and  uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to  men's  passions  and 
prejudices  it  is  impossible  but  ditferent  opinions  must  arise 
concerning  it,  even  .among  persons  of  the  best  understand- 
ing.—ifume.  Ess.  Parties  of  Great  Britain. 

Why  mourns  Apicius  thus  ?    Why  runs  his  eye. 

Heedless,  o'er  delicates,  which  from  the  sky 

Might  call  down  Jove .'  Churchill.   The  Times. 

By  his  own  dauntless  heart  and  matchless  strength, 

Makes  inroad  on  the  flocks,  that  he  may  fare 

Deliciously  at  cost  of  mortal  man. 

So  Pcleus'son  all  pity  from  his  breast 

Hath  diiv'n,  and  shame,  man's  blessing  or  his  curse. 

Coicper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
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There  is  in  the  things  of  God,  to  those  who  practise  them, 
a  deliciousness  that  makes  us  love  them,  and  that  love  ad- 
mits us  into  God's  cabinet,  and  strangely  clarifies  the  under- 
standing by  the  purification  of  the  heart. 

V.  Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  s.  6. 

DELI'CT.  Lat.  Delinquere,  delictum  ;  to  leave 
undone,  (sc.)  that  which  ought  to  be  done  ;  and 
thus  consequentially,  and  positively, — 

A  wrong  doer,  an  offender.     See  Delinquent. 
And  according  to  the  merit  thereof,  either  deliver  him  by 
a  degradation  to  the  secular  justice,  or  banish  him  the  king- 
dom, according  to  the  quality  of  the  delict. 

ffo»e«,  b.  i.  .I  3.  Let  13. 

DELIGA'TION.     Lat.  Z)c%are,  to  bind.     See 

LlGATL'KE, 


DELI'GHT,  V. 

Deli'ght,  n. 

Deli'ghtous. 

Deli'ghter. 

Deli'ghtable. 

Deli'ghtful. 

Deh'ghtfully. 

Deli'ghtfulness. 

Deli'ghtingly. 

Deli'giitless. 

Deli'ghtsome. 


Fr.  Delecler ;  Sp.  De- 
lector;  It.  Dilettare  ,-  Lat. 
Delectare,  {de,  and  lactare, 
from  lacere,  to  draw,  to 
attract)  See  Delectable, 
^  and  Delicacy. 

To  please  greatly ;  to 
gratify  in  a  great  degree  ; 
to  fill  with  highly  pleasing 
sensations. 
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With  hem  was  so  gret  delyt,  that  bitwene  hem  there 

Bi  gete  was  the  beste  body,  that  euer  was  in  this  londe, 

Kyng  Arthure  the  noble  mon.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  159. 

For  thy  dred  deniable  drynke.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  14. 

In  many  places  were  nightingales, 

Alpes,  finches,  and  wodwales. 

That  in  her  swete  song  deliten, 

In  thilke  places  as  they  habiten.— CAaacer.  Rom.  of  theR. 

We  live  in  poverte,  and  in  abstinence. 

And  borel  folk  in  richesse  and  dispence 

Of  mete  and  drinke,  and  in  her  foule  delit. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7457. 
The  small  birds  singen  clere 
Her  blisfuU  swete  song  pitous 
And  in  this  seson  detitous.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  many  a  spice  deniable 
To  eaten  whan  men  rise  fro  table. — Id.  lb. 
A  still  water  for  the  nones 
Renned  vpon  the  small  stones, 
■\Vhiche  bight  of  Lethes  the  riuer. 
Under  that  hille  in  suche  maner 
There  is,  whiche  yeueth  great  appetite 
To  slepe,  and  thus  full  of  delite 
Slepe  hath  bis  hous.— Go!<wr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
Tlius  in  the  deede  delileth  God  as  farforth  as  we  do  it, 
either  to  senie  our  neighbour  with  all,  as  I  haue  sayd,  or  to 
tame  the  flesh  that  we  may  fulfill  the  commaundement  from 
the  bottom  of  the  heart.— Ti/ndaM.   }Forkes,  p.  154. 
The  stately  pompe  of  princes  and  their  peires, 

Did  seeme  to  swimme  in  flouddes  of  beaten  golde, 
The  wouton  world  of  yong  delightful  yeeres 
Was  not  vnlyke  a  heauen  for  to  behoulde. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers,  Memories. 
No  more  all  that  our  eyes  can  see  of  her  (though  when 
we  have  seen  her,  what  else  they  shall  ever  see  is  but  dry 
stubble  after  clover  grass)  is  to  be  matched  with  the  flock 
of  unspeakable  virtues,  held  up  delightfully  in  that  best 
builded  io\i.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

This  countrey  seemed  very  goodly  and  delightsome  to  all 
of  vs,  in  regard  of  the  greennesse  and  beautie  thereof,  and 
we  iudged  it  to  be  very  populous  within  the  land. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  399. 
From  whence  he  tooke  his  well  deserued  name : 
He  had  in  armes  abroad  wonne  muchell  fame 
And  fil'd  farre  lands  with  glory  of  his  might, 

Plaine,  faithfull,  true,  and  enemy  of  shame. 
And  euer  lov'd  to  fight  for  ladies  right, 
But  in  vaine  glorious  fraies  he  little  did  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  s.  6. 
O  dear  and  dainty  nj-mph,  most  gorgeously  array'd 
Of  all  the  Driades  known,  the  most  delicious  maid. 
With  all  delights  adorn'd,  that  any  way  beseem 
A  sylvan.  Drayton.  Pvly-Olbift,  s.  23. 

High  lifted  vp  were  many  lofty  towres. 
And  goodly  galleries  faire  over-laid, 
Full  of  faire  windowes  and  delightful  bowers. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Flo.  The  queen  is  all  for  revels ;  her  high  heart. 
Unladen  from  the  heaviness  of  state. 
Bestows  itself  upon  delightfulness. 

Machin.  The  Dumb  Knight,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

To  this  the  answer  is  easie,  that  Mangone  is  not  innocent ; 

and  though  he  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delightingly  to 

Seguiri's  death,  yet  lat'.ier  than  die  himself  he  was  willing 

the  other  should.— .Bj).  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cons,  b.  iv,  c.  1, 
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Most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water, 
by  a  brooke  side  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most. 

Burton.  Anat.  of  Melanclioli/,  p.  88. 

With  the  sweet  sound  of  this  harmonious  la}', 

About  the  keel  dfliglited  dolphins  play  ;. 

Too  sure  a  sign  of  sea's  ensuing  rage,' 

AVhich  must  anon  this  royal  troop  engage. 

Waller.  Oh  His  Majesty's  Escape. 

We  should  concerning  our  author  consider,  whether  he 

be  not  a  particular  enemy,  or  disaifected  to  him ;  whether 

he  be  not  ill-humoured,  or  a  delisltter  in  telling  bad  stories. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  17. 

Because  it  [deportment]  is  a  nurse  of  peace,  and  greatly 
contributes  to  the  delighlfulness  of  society,  [it]  hath  been 
always  much  commended,  and  hath  obtained  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  honourable  rank  of  vertues,  under  the  titles 
of  courtesie,  comity,  and  affability.— /rf.  vol.  i.  Ser.  29. 

And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  moon,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets, 
Deform  the  day  deliyhtless.  Thomson.  Spring. 

The  wise  man  here  asserts  the  ways  of  wisdom  to  be  not 
only  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  but  likewise  the  paths  of 
peace ;  that  is,  they  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  as  well  as  plea- 
sant and  delightsome  to  the  soul. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  100. 

He  might  as  well  preach  this  lesson  [that  all  mirth  and 
pleasure  should  be  banished  out  of  the  world]  to  the  winds 
as  to  men,  who  can  see  in  all  around  them  evident  marks 
of  God's  having  bountifully  furnished  them  with  various 
delights  to  refresh  and  divert  their  weary  and  fatigued 
xaiais.—Pearce,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

The  situation  was  delightful.  In  front  was  the  sea,  and 
the  ships  at  anchor  ;  behind,  and  on  each  side,  were  plan- 
tations, in  which  were  some  of  the  richest  productions  of 
Nature. — Coo/c.  Seeond  Voyage^  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

How  can  you  more  profitably,  or  more  delightfully  employ 
your  Sunday  leisure,  than  in  the  performance  of  such  duties 
as  these  ;  in  demonstrating  your  piety  and  gratitude  to  God, 
by  diffusing  joy  and  comfort  to  every  part  you  can  reach  of 
that  creation,  which  was  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  from 
which  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  t—l'orleiis,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

DELI'NEATE,  u.  ^       L^t.  Delineare,    at  urn  ; 
Deli'neate,  arf/'.  (de,  and /mearc,-)    lineam 

Deline.i'tio.v.  I  ducere,  to  draw  a  line. 

Deli'neating,  ?i.       r     To  draw  a  line  or  otit- 
Deli'neator.  Utip ;  to  poui'tray,  to  de- 

Deli'neament.  J  scrilje,  to  depicture  ;  to 
sketch  a  picture,  a  profile. 

If  we  do  but  consider  this  fahrick  with  minds  tmpossest 
of  an  affected  madness,  we  will  easily  grant,  that  it  was 
some  skilful  Archeus  who  delineated  those  comely  propor- 
tions, and  hath  e.vprest  such  exactly  geometrical  elegancies 
in  its  compositions.— G/ani;«.  I'anily  of  Dojmnlixing,  c.  5. 

Wherefore  it  is  of  great  import  to  behold  the  fates  and 
affaires  destinate  to  one  age  or  time  drawne,  as  it  were,  and 
delineate  in  one  table. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

The  principall  amongst  these  three,  is  the  wisdome  and 
soundnesse  of  direction,  that  is,  a  delineation  and  demon- 
stration of  a  right  and  easy  way  to  accomplish  any  enter- 
prize.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  The  Prohemc. 

Show  how  that  bird,  how  T.vell  that  flow'r  was  done  ; 
How  this  part  shadow'd,  and  how  tliat  did  rise. 

This  top  was  clouded,  how  that  trail  was  spun, 
The  landscape,  mixture,  and  delineatings. 
And  in  that  art  a  thousand  curious  things. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

Then  by  all  the  wide  world's  acknowledgment. 

The  sunne's  a  type  of  that  eternall  light 
Which  we  call  Gud,  a  fair  delineamcnt 
Of  that  which  jood  in  Plato's  school  is  higlit. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  lii.  c.  3.  s.  11. 
Inferior  art  the  landscape  may  design. 
And  paint  the  purple  evening  in  the  line  : 
Her  (Satire's]  daring  thought  essays  a  higher  plan  ; 
Her  hand  delineates  passion,  pictures  man. 

Brown.  JCss.  On  Satire,  pt.  ii. 
Dugdale  from  some  of  these  illuminations  has  given  cuts 
of  two  remarkable  combats  or  tournaments  performed  in  the 
l.'ith  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  which  the  designs  are  far 
frnm  unworthy  of  a  better  age  ;  and  the  customs  and  habits 
delineated  with  great  accuracy. 

Watpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 
We,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  have  a  complete 
rummary  of  his  triennial  preaching ;  we  have,  joined  with 
llie  detail  of  many  of  his  miracles,  the  delineation  of  his 
character,  and  the  history  of  his  wonderful  life  of  piety  and 
love.— Jlorsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2C. 

Wlien  we  compare  this  great  man's  [Bacon's]   writings 
with  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  life,  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim,  with   a  modern  delineator  of  characters,  "  Alas, 
poor  human  nature.'"— r.  Knox,  '£is.  52. 
VOL,  I, 
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DELI'NQUENT.a;//-.  ^        F^:  milngunnt ,  It. 

Deli'nquent,  n.  V  and  i^p.  Delinqueiitc ; 

Deli'nquency.  J   Lat.  Delinquens,  pres. 

part,  of  Delinquere,  {de,  and  linquere,  to  leave.) 
Delinquere  proprie  est  pratermittere  quod  non  oportet 
pralerire ;  to  leave  undone,  that  which  ought  to 
bo  done.     And  thus,  positively, — 

Doing  wrong,  oft'ending;  —  and  the  noun  —  a 
wrong  doer,  an  ofTender ;  a  trespasser  or  trans- 
gressor. 

He  that  politicly  intendeth  good  to  a  common  weal, 
may  be  called  a  just  man,  but  he  that  practiseth  either  for 
his  own  profit,  or  any  other  sinister  ends,  may  be  well 
termed  a  delinquent  person. 

State  Trials,  an.  1G40.  Earl  Strafford. 

But  on  those  judges  lies  a  heavy  curse, 

That  measure  crimes  by  the  delinquent's  purse. 

Brome.  Satire.  On  the  Rebellion. 


It  [the  doctrine  of  prasexistence]  supposeth  the  descent 
into  these  bodies  to  be  a  culpable  lapse  from  an  higher  and 
better  state  of  life,  and  this  to  be  a  state  of  incarceration 
for  former  delinquencies. 

Glamill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  4. 

Col.  Gell  informed  Maj.  Gen.  Harrison,  that  the  Lord 
Edward  Howard,  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one 
of  the  committee  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  had  taken  divers 
bribes  for  the  excusing  delinquents  from  sequestration,  and 
easing  them  in  their  compositions. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  l,  p.  289. 

DE'LIQUATE.      Lat.  De,  and  liqucre. 
To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

Whether  this  ebullition  be  caused  by  a  nitro-sulphureous 
ferment  lodg'd  especially  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
which,  mingling  with  the  blood,  excites  such  an  ebullition, 
as  we  see  made  by  the  mixture  of  some  chymical  liquors, 
viz.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  deliquated  salt  of  tartar ;  or  by  the 
vital  flame  warming  and  boiling  the  blood. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

I  caused  an  unusual  brine  to  be  made,  by  sulfering  sea- 
salt  to  deliquate  in  the  moist  air. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

DELI'QUIUM.  From  the  same  source  as 
Delict  and  Delinquent,  (qv. ) 

A  defect,  or  deficiency,  a  failing,  a  fainting. 

Deliquium  is  used  by  chemists  as  if  from  Deli- 
qiiere,  to  melt.      See  Deliql'ate. 

All  idolizing  worms,  that  thus  could  crowd 
And  urge  their  sun  into  thy  cloud: 
Forcing  his  sometimes  eclips'd  face  to  be 
A  long  deliquium  to  the  light  of  thee. 

Crashaw.  Glorious  Epiphany  of  our  Lord  God. 

If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  roome,  he  is  afraid  of  being 
stifled  for  want  of  aire,  and  still  carries  hisket,  aqua  vita; 
or  some  strong  waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  detiquiums,  or 
being  sick.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  ISl. 

In  short,  their  conscience  was  not  stark  dead,  but  under 
a  kind  of  spiritual  apoplexy,  or  deliquium. 

Soiilh,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

DELIR.VTION.  ^       Lat.  Delirare.     Vossius 

Deli'rious.  I  decides  for  the  etymology 

Deli'rous.  V  given  in  the  quotation  from 

Deli'kiousness.      I   Pliny:   that  ft-a,  originally 

Deli'rium.  J  signified,  sulcus,  a  furrow  ; 

and  that  hence,  (met.)   he  is  said,  delimre,  who 

wanders  from  the  right  line  of  reason  ;  quasi  sulco 

et  lira  rationis  ecagatur. 

A  wandering,  erring,  or  straying  from  a  right 
mind  or  understanding  ;  raving,  speaking  or  talk- 
ing idly. 

In  some  places,  where  the  manner  of  the  coimtrey  doth 
require,  this  is  performed  with  a  fined  or  toothed  harrow, 
"r  else  with  a  broad  planke  fastened  unto  the  plough  taile, 
which  dooth  hide  and  cover  the  seed  newly  sowne  :  and  in 
this  manner  to  rake  or  harrow,  is  called  in  Laline  licare 
[lirarel,  from  whence  came  first  the  word  delienre.  [delirare'] 
which  is  to  leave  bare  balkes  uncovered,  and  by  a  metaphore 
and  borrowed  speech,  to  rave  and  speak  idly. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  x.  c.  20. 


Cudwo-^th.  Intellectual  System,  p.  848. 

That  you  may  rightly  understand  this  ray  assertion  (before 
I  acquaintyou  with  the  reasons  which  induce  me  thereunto.) 
you  must  know  that  the  "masters  of  physick  tell  us  of  two 
kinds  oi  deliration  or  ali:;natioii  of  the  understanding. 

Mode.   Works,  b.  i.  Pis.  0. 
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Wliether  a  man  will  be  so  delirous  as  to  phancy  it  [the 
aire]  all  endued  with  perception  and  liberty  of  will  to  resist 
as  it  pleases.— /f.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Cor.  Delirium  this  is  call'd,  which  is  mere  dotage. 
Sprung  from  ambition  first,  and  singularity. 
Self-love  and  blind  opinion  of  true  merit. 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

But  if  on  bed 

Delirious  flung,  sleep  from  his  pillow  flies. 

All  night  he  tosses,  nor  the  balmy  power 

In  any  posture  finds.  Thomson.  Spring. 

Then,  tho'  we  do  think,  yet  we  think  wildly  and  extrava- 
gantly, and  inconsistently,  even  to  that  degree,  that  we  call 
it  deliriousness  or  heuzy.—Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

Their  fancies  first  delirious  grew. 

And  scenes  ideal  took  for  true.  Green.  The  Spleen. 

So  spake  Telemachus.     Then  Pallas  struck 

The  suitors  with  delirium  ;  wide  they  stretch'd 

Their  jaws  with  unspontaneous  laughter  loud ; 

Their  meat  dripp'd  blood  ;  tears  fiU'd  their  eyes,  and  dira 

Presages  of  approaching  wo,  their  hearts. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

DELI'VER,  V.  ~\        Fr.  Delivrer  ;     It.  Deliv- 

Deli'ver,  adj.         rare;   Sp.  Delivrar,  delibrar ; 

Deli'vehly.  Lat.    Liberare ;     Uljerum   fa- 

Deli'verness.     I  cere,  in  libcrtatem  reducere  ; 

Deli'verance.     f  — to  free  or  make  free;   to 

Deli'verer.  restore  to  freedom  or  liberty. 

Dei.i'vering,  H.       See  Deliber. 

Deli'very.  )       To  free  from  : — (sc.)  from 

confinement  or  custody  or  slavery;  and  thus,  to 
rescue ;  to  release  from  the  power  or  possession 
of  an  enemy ;  to  release  or  surrender  froin  our 
own  :  and  thus,  to  give  up  or  resign ;  to  give  up 
from  one  holder  or  possessor  to  another  :  and 
thus,  simply,— -to  give  up,  throvv  up,  cast  away. 

To  deliver  from  the  mouth  ;  i.  e.  to  utter,  to 
speak. 

In  our  old  writers,  Deliver,  deliverhj,  delivemess, 
are  used  as  applied  to  liberty  of  action,  freedom  of 
motion,  unrestrained,  unencumbered  ;  and  thus, 
to— 

Activity,  agility  or  nimbleness. 

The  kyng  delyuerede  that  folk  out  of  seruage, 
And  Brut  deliuercde  the  kyng  out  of  hys  ostage. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  13. 
The  kjTig  tho  myd  gode  hette  ddyuery  let  anon 
Bothe  queue  and  hyssop.  Id.  p.  340. 

God  delyuerde  Athelstan  of  many  hard  affaies. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  32. 
The  godes  that  be  fonden  on  my  londe  o  chance, 
Tille  him  I  am  not  bounden  to  mak  deliucranee. 

Id.  p.  158. 


1  day.  Id.  p.  319. 

If  thou  art  Crist,  seye  to  us,  and  he  seide  to  hem,  if  I  seye 
to  you  ye  schulen  not  beleue  to  me.  And  if  I  axe,  yeschulen 
not  answere  to  me,  neither  ye  schulen  deli/uere  me. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  22. 
Delieer  us  out  of  all  this  besy  drede, 
And  take  a  wif,  for  highe  Goddes  sake. 

Chaucer.   Tlie  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  8010. 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe. 

And  wonderly  deliver  and  grete  of  strengtlie. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  84. 

Lo  when  thou  wer  imprisoned  how  fast  they  hied  in  help 
of  thy  deliuerece.—Id.  The  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  i. 

The  fox  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  he  don  : 

And  as  he  spake  the  word,  al  sodenly 

The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew  anon. 

Id.  Tlie  Notmes  Precstes  Tale,  v.  15,422. 


The  tyme  sette  of  kinde  is  come. 

This  lady  hath  hir  chambre  nome. 

And  of  a  Sonne  borne  full ; 

AVherof  that  she  was  ioyfuU. 

She  was  deliuered  saufe  and  &oone.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i 

And  cried  was,  that  thei  shulde  come 

Unto  the  game  all  and  some 

Of  hem  that  ben  deliuer  and  wight. 

To  do  suche  maistrie  as  thei  might.        Id.  II).  b.  viii. 

The  nere  this  hil  was  vpon  chance 
To  take  his  deliverance. 

The  more  vnboxomly  he  cride.  Id,  lb.  b.  vii. 
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But  then  Sir  Tilathewe  sayd,  ftyre  ni'pliue,  sytlie  ye  be  here 
with  suche  a  puysbaiice,  it  behouetli  you  to  delyuer  tliis 
couiitre  of  a  ccrtayne  Bretons  and  Frencliemen,  who  kepeth 
well  a  xii.  fortresses  bytwene  this  and  Bayone. 

Bcrners.  FroUsart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  338. 

Whorfore  they  charged  this  frere  to  go  into  Frauce,  and 
deti/uered  hym  instructions  of  tlie  elTecte  that  he  shiilde  saye 
and  do.— H.  Jb.  c.  193. 

The  whiche  thre  small  shyppes  escaped  by  theyr  delyuer 
saylynge.— Ja6i/an,  an.  1338. 

The  temperate  may  soone  dispose 

his  members  to  their  reste, 
And  rvse  agayne  dehjuerly, 

to  labour  quicke  and  preste.— Draw/.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 

This,  for  his  delyuernesse  and  swiftenesse,  was  surnamed 
Herelbte,  in  whose  begynnynge  stryfe  was  amonge  the 
lordes.— J'oii/an,  vol.  i.  c.  208. 

Therefore  euery  orator  should  earnestly  labour  to  file  his 
tongue,  that  his  words  may  slide  with  ease,  and  that  in  liis 
deliuerance  he  may  haue  such  grace,  as  the  sound  of  a  lute, 
or  any  such  instrument  doth  giue. 

Wilson,  Arte  of  Rheiorique,  p.  3. 

And  he  sayde  :  the  Lord  is  my  rocke,  my  caste!,  and  my 
deliuerer,  God  is  my  strength,  and  in  him  wyll  I  truste. 

Bible,  1551.  2  Kinya,  c.  22. 

Henry  Piercy,  late  of  Tinmouth,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, Knt.  was  indicted  in  the  term  of  Easter,  in  the 
Hth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  for  that  he,  with  divers 
others,  did  conspire  for  the  delii-ering  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

State  Trials.  Death  of  Northumberland,  an.  1584. 

And  because  without  deluierie  of  those  countries,  he  per- 
seued  that  truce  could  not  be  obtained,  he  agreed,  to  the 
relese  and  deliueraunce  of  theim.— //a/i.  Hen.  VI.  an.  29. 
Whom  hardly  he  from  flying  forward  staid 
Til  he  these  words  to  him  deliiier  might ; 

Sir  Kniglit,  aread  who  hath  ye  thus  arraid, 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight. 
For,  neuer  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  plight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

Gentle  dame,  reward  enough  I  weene 

For  many  labours  more,  then  I  haue  found. 
Tills,  that  in  safety  now  I  haue  you  seene. 
And  meane  of  .your  dcliuerance  have  beene. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

But  fortune  tyr'd  at  length  with  my  afllictions, 
Some  ships  of  Maltha  met  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
Charg'd  them,  and  boarded  thera,  and  gave  me  freedom  : 
AVith  my  deliverers  I  serv'd. 

Beaum.  1^-  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

At  one  side  of  the  crosss  kneeles  Cha.  7  arm'd,  and  .it 
yr  other,  Joan  d'Arc,  arm'd  like  a  cavalier,  wih  boots  and 
spurs,  her  liayre  dischevel'd,  as  the  deliveress  of  the  towne 
from  our  coimtrymen,  when  they  besieg'd  it. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  Ap.  21.  1644. 

Excommunications,  as  in  the  Apostles'  times  they  were 
deliveritigs  over  to  Satan,  so  now  shall  be  deliverinys  over 
to  a  foreign  enemy,  or  the  people's  rage. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  s.  3G. 

Moreover,  as  they  are  twins  of  an  illegitimate  and  scan- 
dalous conception,  their  delivery  is  commonly  after  such  a 
maimer,  a.i  that  of  Pharez  and  Zara,  where  he  that  put  his 
band  tirst  imo  the  world,  came  entyrely  last  into  it. 

Mountague.  Dcvoule  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  12.  s.  1. 

Plato,  after  having  delivered  very  noble  and  almost  divine 
truths  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  Oi'the  Supreme 
God,  weakly  advises  men  to  worship  likewise  inferiour  Gods, 
Diemons,  and  Spirits. 

Clarke.  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Prop.  6. 

As  for  the  presbyteriaiis,  they  were  so  apprehensive  of 
the  fury  of  the  commonwealth  narty,  that  they  thought  it  a 
deliverance  to  be  rescued  out  of  their  hands. 

Barnet.  Own  Time,  vol,  i.  b.  i. 

In  the  15  v.  we  read  that  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city.  A 
worthy  service  indeed,  and  certainly  we  may  expect  that 
some  honourable  recompence  should  follow  it ;  a  deliverer 
of  bis  country,  and  that  in  such  distress,  could  not  but  bo 
advanced.— Soart,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

The  investitures  of  bishops  and  abbots,  which  had  been 
originally  given  by  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff, 
by  the  king  of  England,  were  after  some  opposition  wrung 
out  of  their  hs.nis.—Buri:cl.  Hist,  of  Reform,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 


,  and  unexpected 
happen,  a  considerate 
mind,  even  when  joy  is  predominant,  will  not  be  wholly 
exempt  from  fear;  and  in  the  deepest  affliction,  a  pious 
mind  will  not  be  without  hope  of  deliverance,  or  at  least  of 
consolation. — Beattie.  E'em.  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

He  [Vertue]  was  simple,  modest,  and  scrupulous ;  so 
scrupulous,  that  it  gave  a  peculiar  slowness  to  his  delivery  ; 
he  never  uttered  his  opinion  hastily,  nor  hastily  assented  to 
Othets.—  Walpole.  Catalogue  of  Engravers. 


DEL 

DELL.  Dut.  and  Ger.  J)c??<?.  Locus  declivls. 
Spenser  writes  delve,  q.  dell.      See  Delve. 

Soone  after  the  begynnynge  of  the  cytie,  there  hapned  to 
be  a  great  erthe  quaue,  and  after  there  remayned  a  greatte 
dell  or  dytte  without  botume. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful. 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
This  evening  as  I  whistl'd  out  my  dog. 
To  drive  my  straggling  flock,  and  pitch'd  my  fold, 
1  saw  hiin  dropping  sweat,  o'er-laboured,  stiff. 
Make  faintly  as  he  could,  to  yonder  dell. 

Dryden.  The  British  Worthy,  Act  ii. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  gleiLms.— Collins.  Ode  to  Evening. 

DELU'DE,  V.  ^        Lat.  Deludere,    to    cease 
Delc'dable.  playing- ;    de,   and   ludere,   to 

Deia'der.  play  or  sport ;  {ludere,  a  Lydis, 

Delu'ding,  n.     I  who    first    introduced    them 
Delii'sion.  j  (WO  into  Hetruria,  whence 

Deli'sive.  the  Romans  received  them. 

Delu'siveness.  Vossius. )  Deludere,  ludcndi 
Dell'sory.  )  finem  facere.  The  Roman 
gladiators  before  the  real  combat  had  a  mock 
battle,  as  a  preparatory  exercise,  and  when  they 
ceased  from  this,  they  were  said  deludere.  If  hence 
deduced,  the  word  must  have  been  subsequently 
applied  to  the  mock  battle  itself;  and  that  also, 
when  the  real  one  was  required  of  thera  ;  when 
they  "■  counterfeited  earnest,"  as  Manning,  the  trans- 
lator of  Xiphelin,  expresses  it,  (vol.  ii.  p.  204.) 
And  thus,  to  delude  is — 

To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  beguile  ;  (sc. )  by  as- 
suming false  appearances,  maliing  false  pretences. 

The  idol  of  a  thing  in  case  may  be 

So  depe  emprinted  in  the  fantasie 

That  it  deludelh  the  wittes  outwardly. 

And  so  appereth  in  form  and  like  estate, 

Within  the  mind,  as  it  was  flgurate. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creecide. 

To  shew  shortly  why  that  he 

Entred  first,  into  that  contre 

From  whence  he  came,  &  from  what  region ; 

But  he  her  put  in  delusion 

As  he  had  done  it  for  the  nones. 

Lidgale.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 

But  experience  doth  teach  plainly  howe  folishe  we  are, 
howe  mad  and  destitute  of  all  sense,  scyng  that  we  suflTer 
our  selves  so  easily  and  so  often  tymes  to  be  deluded  and 
deceiued. — Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  4. 

When  T  see  a  miracle  done  at  any  image,  and  perceaue 
that  it  bringeth  men  to  the  worshipping  of  itself,  contrary 
to  the  facte  and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  which  would  not 
receaue  it  themselues,  I  must  needes  conclude,  that  it  is 
but  a  delusion  done  by  the  Deiiili  to  deceaue  vs  and  to  bring 
the  wrath  of  God  vpon  \s.— Frith.  Wurkes,  p.  154. 
This  pure  metal 

So  innocent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  mistress 

Or  master  that  possesses  it,  that,  rather 

Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itself 

It  flies  in  pieces  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Massinger.  The  Renegado,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

For  well  understanding  the  omniscience  of  his  nature,  he 
is  not  so  ready  to  deceive  himself,  as  to  falsifie  unto  him, 
whose  cognition  is  no  way  deludable. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Where  it  was  articled  betwixt  two  kings,  that  there  should 
be  a  free  admittance  of  each  others  commodities  unto  their 
several  kingdoms,  and  after  a  command  should  be  given 
prohibiting  either  of  them  unto  their  subjects  the  making 
use  thereof,  it  could  not  but  be  understood  a  defrauding  and 
deluding  of  the  articles,  and  the  true  intention  of  th( 


Sir  Walton  Aston  to  Lord  Con, 

Who  ever  by  consulting  at  thy  shrine 

Return'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct. 

To  flie  or  fallow  what  concern'd  him  most, 

And  run  not  sooner  to  his  fatal  snare? 

For  God  hath  justly  giv'n  the  nations  up 

To  thy  delusions.— union.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  1. 


way. 


And  make  my  griefs  extreme, 
A  cruel  mistress  thus  conspires 
With  a  delusive  irsam.— Sherburne.  The  Bream. 

Let  no  play-hunters  therefore  any  longer  cheat  theselvea 
or  others  with  these  delusory  false  pretences,  which  have 
neither  truth  nor  substance  in  them. 

Prjnne.  HislrioMustix,  pt.  ii.  Act  iv.  sc.2. 


DEL 

But  Tyber  now  thou  seek'st,  to  be  at  best, 

When  there  arrived,  a  poor  precarious  guest, 

Yet  it  deludes  thy  search  :  perhaps  it  will 

To  thy  old  age  lie  undiscovered  sHa.— Dryden.  Ovid,  Ep.r. 

Turn,  sir,  survey  that  comely,  awful  man. 
And  to  my  prayers  be  cruel  if  you  can. 
King.  Away  deluder  ;  who  taught  thee  to  sue  ? 

Otway.  Don  Carlos,  Act  iii.  sc  1. 
Did  not  the  sun  through  heaven's  wide  azure  roU'd, 
For  three  long  years  the  royal  fraud  behold? 
While  she  laborious  in  delusion,  spread 
The  spacious  loom,  and  mix'd  the  various  thread. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii 
■\Vhat  are  ye,  now,  ye  tuneful  triflers !  once 
The  eager  solace  of  my  easy  hours. 
Ye  dear  deluders  or  ol  Greece  or  Rome, 
Anacreon,  Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,  what? 
The  gay,  the  bright,  the  sober,  the  sublime  ? 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  i. 

Say,  however,  and  it  is  all  that  the  wicked  have  to  say, 
that  such  imagination's  may  be  delusive,  and  such  fears  may 
be  vain  :  but  yet,  weak  as  you  suppose  these  fears  to  be,  we 
must  be  much  weaker  than  we  are,  before  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  :  that  is,  we  must  lose  our  reason  and  understanding 
before  we  can  forget  there  is  a  God  who  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness. — Sherlock,  vol.  iii.  Dis.  57. 

WTien  they  have  been  driven  out  by  opposite  evidence, 
like  servants  whose  faults  you  seldom  hear  of  till  they  are 
turned  away,  then  indeed  we  may  discover  their  delusive- 
ness, but  then  they  are  no  longer  our  judgment ;  every  judg- 
ment, while  it  is  our  present  judgment,  carries  the  same 
face  of  veracity.— SeorcA.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  11. 

DELVE,  V.  ^       A.  S.  DeJf-an;  Out.  Delv-, 

Spenser 
)  dell. 
.to  cut 
towards  a  depth  or  bottom. 

"  Lord  kyng,"  quoth  Merlyn,  "  gef  thou  wolt  the  sothe 

wyte, 
Lat  delue  vnder  the  fundement,  &  thou  schall  binethe 

A  water  pol,  that  hath  ymad,  that  this  werk  ys  hi  hynde.'* 
Me  dalf  hi  nethe,  and  fond  the  water  as  Merlyn  hadde 
yseid. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  395. 

The  Cristjniemen  delve  vaste,  &  ther  wal  velde  adout). 
So  that  the  Sarasons  golde  hem  up  ther  toun.— /rf. 

Aile  Cristyne  people 

To  delve  and  dike  a  deep  diche  al  aboute  unite. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  385. 

And  the  baylyf  seide  withynne  hinisilf,  what  schal  I  do, 
for  my  lord  taketh  away  fro  me  the  baylie,  dclue  may  1  not : 
I  schame  to  hegge.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  16. 


DELVE,  V.  ^  A.  S.  DeJf-an;  Dut.  D 
Dei.ve,  7(.  I  to  dig.  (SeeDELF.)  S 
De'lver.  J  writes  Delue,  a  noun,  (q. 
De'lving,  n.  )       To  dig ;  to  cut  into  ; 


Certis  I  haue  now  lined  to  long, 
Sith  I  may  not  this  closer  kepe, 
All  quicke  I  would  be  doluen  depe. 


Alas,  what  was  he  that  first  dalfe  vp  the  gobbettes  or 
weights  of  gold  couered  vnder  yerth,  and  the  precious  stones, 
that  woulden  haue  be  hidde. — Id.  Boecius,  h.  ii. 

Tliat  ofte  whan  I  shulde  plaie. 

It  maketh  me  drawe  oute  of  the  waie 

In  soleyn  place  by  my  selfe. 

As  doth  a  laborer  to  delfe.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Neither  onely  the  citizens,  but  also  the  countrie-folkcs  doo 
very  well  vnderstande  the  same.  Yee  male  finde,  yea,  euen 
the  very  dichers  and  deluers,  and  cowheardes,  and  gardi- 
ners  disputinge  the  holy  Trinitie,  and  the  creation  of  al 
thiiiges. — Jewel.  Defence  of  the  Apologie,  p.  507. 

Stronge  and  vynlente  exercises  be  these,  dchiijnge  (spe- 
cially in  toughe  clay  and  heuy,)  &c. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 
Wlien  base  desire  bade  men  to  delven  low. 
For  needlesse  metals,  then  gan  mischief  grow. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  1. 

He  by  and  by 

His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry  ; 

Which  to  that  shady  delue  him  brought  at  last. 


Whe 


:  did  sunne  hii 


ury. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  u.  c.  8. 
It  is  a  darksome  delue  farre  vnder  ground 
With  thornes  and  barren  brakes  enuiround  round, 
That  none  the  same  may  easily  out  win. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
Moreover,  these  rules  following,  are  to  bee  observed.  That 
rhen  any  vines  do  require  such  delving  and  oigging,  the 
1  worke  betimes  before  the  heat  of 
le,  b.  xvii.  c.  22 


t  the  mellow  soil. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Geor.  b.  il. 
His  health  is  injured,  his  spirits  dejected  ;  his  time  lost ; 
after  all,  the  parent  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  him  in  hia 
own  trade;  in  digging  and  deluinq,  in  shoe-making,  &c. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even  20. 


D  E  iM 

DE'LUGE,  w.  )       Fr.  Deluge:    It.   and  Sp. 

De'i.IjGE,  n.  )  Diluvio  ;  Lat.  Diluvium ;  from 
Diliiere,  dilutum  ;  terrara  enim  reddat  dihUam,  i.  c. 
wetted,  washed,  soaked. 

To  cover  with  waters,  to  overflow,  to  ovcr- 
whehn. 

Joye  writes  Diluvy. 

But  now  so  wepeth  Uenus  in  her  sphere 
That  with  her  teares  she  woll  drencli  vs  here, 
Alas  Scogan  this  is  for  thine  offence 
Thou  causest  this  deluge  of  pestilence. 

Chaucer.  Balade  oj  the  Tilliir/c.  Lcnuotj. 
The  diluuye  drowned  not  the  worlde  in  one  daye,  but  at 
last  when  the  hyllis  were  all  kouered,  all  were  drowned. 

Jorje.  Exposkion  uj'  Daniel,  c.  10. 

Torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  delui/e,  fed 
With  ever  burning  sulphur  unconsum'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Then  murmuring  from  his  beds,  he  boils,  he  raves, 

And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves  ; 

At  every  step,  before  Achilles  stood 

The  crimson  surge,  and  deluij'd  him  with  Wood. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 

Upon  this  supposition  there  must  have  been  infinite  de- 
luges already  past :  for  if  ever  this  Atheist  admits  of  a  first 
deluge,  he  is  in  the  same  noose  that  he  was.—Bentlei/,  Ser.3. 

And  as  wTien  stormy  winds  encountering  loud, 
Burst  with  rude  violence  the  bellowing  cloud. 
Precipitate  to  earth,  the  tempest  pours 
The  vexing  hailstones  thick  in  sounding  showers : 
The  detui/'d  plains  then  every  ploughman  flies, 
And  every  hind  and  traveller  shelter'd  lies. 

Hamilton.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  10. 

DE'MAGOGUE.  Or.  ATj^aYuyos, compounded 
of  Arinos,  people,  and  ay-eij/,  to  lead, 

A  leader  of  the  people  ;  applied  to  a  factious  or 
seditious  leader.  Milton  considers  the  word  as  a 
novelty. 

Wlio  were  the  chief  demagogues  to  send  for  those  tumults, 
some  alive  are  not  ignorant.  Setting  aside  the  affriglument 
of  this  goblin  word:  for  the  king,  by  his  leave  cannot  coin 
English,  as  he  could  money,  to  be  current  (and  'tis  believ'd 
tills  wording  was  above  his  knowji  stile  and  orthography, 
and  causes  the  whole  composure  to  be  conscious  of  some 
other  author.)  Yet  if  the  people  were  sent  for,  emboldened 
and  directed  by  those  demagogues,  who,  saving  his  Greek, 
were  good  patriots,  and  by  his  own  confession  men  of  some 
repute  for  parts  and  piety,  it  helps  well  to  assure  us  there 
vvas  both  urgent  cause,  and  the  less  danger  of  their  coming. 
Milton.  An  Answer  to  Eil<on  Basili/ce. 

A  plausible  insignificant  word  in  the  mouth  of  an  expert 
demagogue,  is  a  dangerous  and  a  dreadful  weapon, 

Suntli,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 

Hence  Aristophanes,  in  hauler,  I  suppose,  of  the  predic- 
tions in  Herodotus, — makes  a  pompous  and  ridiculous 
oracle,  and  uses  the  same  foolish  introduction,  to  persuade 
a  sausage-monger  to  set  up  for  a  demagogue  and  a  ruler. 

Jortln.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

DEMA'IN,  n.  ^       The  same  word  so  variously 
Dem'ean.  I  written.     (See  Domain.)     Fr. 

Deme'sne.  I  Demain  or  domain  ;  Lat.  Dn- 

Dom'ain.  J  minium  ,•  from  dominus, — per- 

haps,— master  of  the  house,  {domus. ) 

"  Fr.  Domaine, — a  man's  patrimony  or  inheri- 
tance, proper  and  hereditary  possessions ;  those 
whereof  he  is  the  right  or  true  lord  or  possessor, 
and  absolute  owner :  also,  an  hereditary  property 
in,  and  possession  of  land,  S:c."  (Cotgrave. )  For 
the  more  technical  usages  of  the  word,  see  Do- 
viinicum  in  Spelman,  Gloss.  Arch. — And  see  also 
Demean,  infra. 

The  first  of  thise  fiue  was  thorgh  Romeyns, 
That  wan  it  of  Casbalan  into  ther  demegns. 

M.Brunnc,  p,  7. 


Consent  at  laste 
Since  that  thou  hast 
My  hart  in  thie  demayjie. 


For  his  [Alexander]  own  demain  and  possessions  at  home, 
as  also  of  the  crown  revenues,  he  had' bestowed  the  most 
part  upon  his  friends  and  followers, 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p,  1045, 

He  also  reuoked  unto  his  hands  certaine  parcels  of  his 
demeane  lands,  which  his  father  had  giucn  awav. 

Holinfhed.  Stephan  of  Bullon^'ne,  an.  U54. 


DEM 

William  also  the  Earle  of  Mortaigne,  and  Warren  Sonne  of 
King  Stephan,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  King  Ilenrie, 
the  castell  of  Pemsey,  the  citie  of  Norwich,  and  other  tounes, 
and  castels  which  he  held,  apperteining  to  the  demesne  of 
the  cvowne.—Holinslied.  Hen.  11.  an.  1115. 

From  demesnes,  whose  barren  soil, 

Ne'er  produc'd  the  barley  oil ; 

From  all  liars,  and  from  those 

Who  write  nonsence,  verse  or  prose, 

Libera  nos,  %-c.  Cotton.  The  Lilani/. 

Or  say,  what  difference,  if  we  live  confin'd 
Within  the  bounds  of  nature's  laws  assign 'd, 
MHiether  a  thousand  acres  of  demesne. 
Or  one  poor  hundred,  yield  sufficient  grain? 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  1, 

PeleuB  with  a  willing  heart 

Receiving ;  lov'd  me  as  a  father  loves 
His  only  son,  the  son  of  his  old  age. 
Inheritor  of  all  his  large  demesnes. 

Cowper.  Ho7ner.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 


Vv.Dcmander;  \t.  Doman- 
dnre ;  Sp.  Dcmandar,  parum 
dcflexo  sensu,  from  the  Lat. 
Dcmaiwlnrc ;  de,  and  man- 
dare,  q.  d.  in  mnnus  dare ; 
in  manus  dare,  tradere,  com- 


DEMA'ND,  V. 

Dema'nd,  v. 

Dem.Vndaele. 

Dema'n'da.nt. 

Dem.Vnder. 
so    Or.  Eyx.etpi^eii', 
mittere. 

As  viandare,  then,  is  to  give,  deliver  or  commit 
to  the  hand.^  of  another^ 

To  demand,  is — to  seek,  ask  or  require, /yo!)!  the 
hands  of  another.  And  generally,  to  ask,  to  claim, 
to  require. 


The  Court  of  Loue. 
But  thise  dcmaundes  aske  I  first  (quad  he) 
That  sin  it  .shal  be  don  in  hasty  wise, 
Wol  ye  assent,  or  elles  you  aviso  ? 

/(/.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v,  S224, 
Of  depe  imaginacions, 
Problemes  and  demauntles  eke 
His  wisedome  was  to  find  and  seke,— Goic.;)-,  Con.  A.  b,  i. 


With  bold  demands  then  may  his  mercy  well  assaile 
The  speche  man  sayth  :  without  the  which  request  may 
none  preuayle.— ^Krrci/,  Ecclesiasles,  c.  5, 


his  life,  and  in  the  second,  if  the  plaintiffe  had  none  interest 
how  coulde  he  geue  him  daics  of  payment. 

Hall.  Hen.  F.  an.  8. 

Aisd  thouah  the  requeste  was  piti-full  nnil  thc-y  that  made 
it  familiar,  and  he  to  whom  it  v  r  ■  ;.  .  ■  ,i  tla-  father, 
and  the  rfpOT«!jnrfer  was  the  nil  ;  i  r  whom  it 

was  made  was  the  doubter:  tlr       i  ii'l  it,  but 

not  without  great  displeasure. — :,  i    :  ::. 

Hereof  riseth  a  merrie  tale  rt  .  i.  i'    *  1     i     in 

this  place  abroad  all  night  iu  t)i  '     ■      ,c 

not  verie  well  occupied,  was  rfi/,:  li  " 

he  did  breake  his  fast  thenc.xt  ihm!  i ,  w  ,  ,  :  \,  v.,  n  m^'  Ik  i.mi' 
in  the  night  precedent,  because  lie  c:uiie  so  snoiie  to  ime 
house  yer  anie  of  hir  maids  were  vj)  ? 

Holinsked.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  14. 

He  must  accusfome  himself  to  reprcsse  his  tongue  and 
take  some  pause,  allowing  a  competent  space  of  time  be- 
tween the  demand  and  the  answer;  during  whicli  silence, 
both  the  demander  may  have  while  to  bethink  himself  and 
add  somewhat  thereto,  if  he  list,  and  also  the  demane  time 
to  think  of  an  answer,  and  not  let  his  tongue  run  before 
his  v.\t.--Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1G9. 

In  this  case  therefore  the  reward  is  nnt  demarxhthle,  so 
much  upon  the  account  of  the  divine  justice,  as  upon  the 
account  of  the  divine  truth  and  fidelity. 

Hale.  Cont.\o\.i.  The  Great  Audit. 

In  a  -WTit  of  right  the  tenant  chose  trial  by  battle,  but 
when  every  thing  was  prepared  and  performed,  at  the  day 
and  place  appointed  for  the  battle,  the  demandants  being 
solemnly  called,  made  default,  whereupon  final  judgment 
was  given  against  fhsm.— Stale  Trials.  D.  Ramsay,  au,l(i31. 

Fath.  Sir,  though  I  could  be  pleas'd  to  make  my  ills 
Only  mine  own,  for  gi-ieving  other  men, 
Yet  to  so  fair  and  courteous  a  demander 
That  promises  compassion,  at  woist  pity, 
I  will  relate  a  little  of  my  story. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  ii.  sc,  1. 

If  we  seriously  do  weigh  the  case,  we  shall  find,  that  to 
require  faith  witiiout  reason  is  to  demand  an  impossibility  ; 
for  faith  is  an  effect  of  persuasion,  and  persuasion  is  nothing 
else  but  the  application  of  some  reason  to  the  mind,  apt  to 
draw  forth  its  assent.— iJa/rojc,  vol.  ii,  Ser.  2. 
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1  bad  him  boldly  tell  his  fortune  past; 
His  present  state,  his  lineage  and  his  name ! 
Th'  occasion  of  his  fears,  and  whence  he  came 
The  good  Anohises  rais'd  him  with  his  hand  ; 
Who,  thus  eucourag'd,  answer'd  our  demand. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  iii. 

The  directors  of  some  of  those  banks  sometimes  took 
advantage  of  this  optional  clause,  and  sometimes  threatened 
those  who  demanded  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take 
advantage  of  it,  unless  such  demanders  would  content  them- 
selves with  a  part  of  what  they  demanded. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Natinns,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

One  penny,  they  allowed,  was  demanduble  every  offering- 
day  for  a  rent  of  forty  shillings  ;  but  they  contended  no  more 
was  demandable  if  the  rent  should  be  forty  times  forty 
shillings. — Horsley.  Speech.  Stipends  of  London  Incumbents, 

It  is  proper  to  establish  an  invariable  order  in  all  pay- 
ments ;  v-  hich  will  prevent  partiality ;  v/hich  will  give  pre- 
ference to  services,  not  according  to  the  importunity  of  the 
demandant,  but  the  rank  and  order  of  their  uti'uty  or  their 
justice,— ^MrAe.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

DEMARCA'TION.  Cotgrave  has  "  Desmar- 
quer ;  to  take  away  tha  mark  from;  or,  to  put 
from  his  mark."  But,  by  usage,  this  word  is 
equivalent  to — 

A  mark,  a  marking  off,  (sc.)  of  boundaries  or 
limits. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
ought  to  end,  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  faint,  obscure, 
and  not  easily  definable.— BKrAe,  On  tlie  French  P.evolu. ion. 

Still  I  fear  the  line  of  demarcation  between  spiritual  and 
temporal,  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  define. 

Horsley.  Speech,  MayU,  1805. 

Junius  thinks  that  this 
ord  may  be  from  the  Pr. 
..,,.i.,.^„.,„^..^,.».  ,  3Tci/enj  Lat.  il/prfus,  vel  me- 
Deiie'anure.  I  dium.  Modus  ve!  ratio  de- 
Deme'anin'g,  n.  )  center  se  gercndi  in  rebus 
gerendis.  Skinner  suggests  other  conjectures. 
Mr.  Tyrwhiit  interprets  the  verb  Demaine,  in 
Chaucer's  Second  Book  of  Fame,  To  manage:  and 
the  noun  management.  There  are  other  passages 
in  v.hich  the  application  seems  precisely  the  same ; 
and  hence  it  admits  a  doubt  whether  this  verb 
may  not  be  formed  upon  the  noun  demain  or  do- 
main (supra) ;  and  thus,  to  signify — 

To  rule  or  have  dominion  over ;  to  manage,  to 
conduct;  (sub.)  the  behaviour,  the  mode  and 
manner  of  acting ;  and  thus,  to  treat,  to  behave 
towards ;  to  behave  or  deport.  It  is  u.sed  by  some 
writers  as  if  they  considered  it  to  be  from  the  adj. 
mean ,-  thus — 

To  act  nteaidii ;  to  debase,  to  disgrace. 

La,  is  it  not  a  great  mischaunce 
To  let  a  foole  haue  gouernaunce 
Of  things  that  he  cannot  demaine. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  h.il. 

Come  on  with  me,  demeane  you  liche  a  maid 
With  shamefast  drede,  for  ye  shal  speke  I  wis 
With  her  that  is  the  myrrour,  ioy,  and  blisse  : 
»  But  somewhat  strange,  and  sad  of  her  demene 
She  is,  beware  your  countenance  be  sene. 

Id.   The  Court  of  Loue. 

Vlio  shai  me  yeven  teres  to  complaine 
The  deth  of  gentillesse,  and  of  fraunchise, 

Tl'.at  all  this  world  welded  in  his  demaine. 
And  yet  him  thought  it  mighte  nol  suffice  1 

Id.  The  Menkes  Tale,  v.  14,583. 

As  the  first  finder  mente  I  am  sure 

C,  for  calot,  for  if  we  haue  O 

L  for  leude,  D,  for  dcmcnure.—ld.  The  Eemedie  of  Loue. 

1  cannot  report  ne  make  no  rehersaile 

Of  my  demening,  with  the  circumstaunce. 

But  wel  I  wot  the  speare  with  euery  naile 

Thirled  my  soule.— /rf.  Tlie  Lamen.  of  Marie  Magdaleine. 

He  toke  good  hede  of  the  person 

And  saw  she  v/as  a  worthy  wight. 

And  thought  he  wolde  vpon  the  night 

Demene  hir  at  his  owne  will,— Cower,  Coji,  A.  b,  ii. 

Neuer  shal  ther  herafter  [be  a  place]  in  which  ther  could 
anve  man  abide  riche  without  the  danger  cf  eternal  damna- 
ciou,  euen  for  liis  riches  alone,  though  he  demcncd  it  neuer 
so  wel.— Sir  T.  More,   ll'orhcs,  p.  1207. 

Than  they  entreted  with  tlierle  and  with  his  counsel,  and 

the  erle  who  had  many  thynges  to  take  hede  of,  bycause  he 

knewe  uat  howe  all  the  countre  wolde  be  demeaned,  therfora 

he  toke  them  to  mercv.  and  suffren  them  peasably  to  .fepar'e. 

Beruers.  Froissart.  Cron;jetc,  vol.  l.  c.  228. 
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Item  the  boke  hewemen  should  fle  synne. 
Item  royall  demtnaunce  worshyp  to  wynne. 

Sketton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

Thus  by  this  demenour  the  people  make  the  saintes  God's 
felowes,  tliat  is  to  saye  the  seruantes  matcheth  mth  their 
master  and  the  creatures  mates  to  the  Maker. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  140. 

Of  which  their  demenure,  &  that  in  these  heresyes  thei 
meane  here  no  better  than  Luther  doth  hym  self,  I  haue  had 
good  experience.— /i.  lb.  p.  262. 

Or  which  of  them  two  do  men  set  more  by  ;  and  whither 
■wil  they  thinke  of  most  honest  demeaner,  her  that  they  see 
either  neuer,  or  but  seldom,  or  her  whorae  they  meet  in 
euery  corner.— Fars.  Instruc.  nf  a  Chris.  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  16. 

In  this  estate  the  thre  squyers  that  were  sende  fro  therle 
to  se  their  demeanynge  founde  them. 

Berncrs.  Froissarl.  Cront/cle,  c.  399. 

Cause  have  I  none,  quoth  he,  of  cancred  will 
To  quite  them  ill,  that  me  dcmean'd  so  well: 
But  self-regard  of  priuate  good  or  ill, 


■Hoi 


•  agai. 


That  it  will  please  his  highness,  that  all  merchants,  as 
■well  denizens  as  strangers,  coming  into  this  realm,  be  well 
and  honestly  entreated  ^wi  demeaned  for  such  things  where- 
of subsidy  is  granted,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  king's 
progenitors  and  predecessors,  without  oppression  to  them  to 
be  done.— S/a(e  Trials.  Great  Case  of  Impositions,  an.  I60C. 

1.  If  the  king  do  not  demean  himself  by  reason  in  the 
right  of  his  crown,  his  lieges  be  bound  by  oath  to  remove  the 
king.- /d.  The  Case  of  the  Poslnati,  an.  1608. 

Lady.  Alas  good  Monsieur  ; 
A  was  a  proper  man,  and  i&h-dcmean'd, 
A  person  worthy  of  a  better  temper. 

Beaitm.  S;  Fletch.  The  Noble  Gentleman,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

They  answered  with  a  sullen  confidence,  that  they  should 
demean  themselves  according  to  their  instructions,  and 
would  perform  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  two  Houses 
.,T,..,: .      ^,..  .,        „.  vol. i. p. 518. 


of  Parliament.— Ctorcnrfoji.  Civ 


When  thou  hast  all  this  done,  then  bring  me  newes 

Of  his  demeane  :  thenceforth  not  like  a  louer, 
But  like  a  rebell  stout  I  will  him  vse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v. 

The  prince,  according  to  the  former  token, 
Which  faire  Serene  to  hem  deliuered  had, 

Pursu'd  him  straight,  in  mind  to  been  ywroken 
Of  all  the  vile  demeane,  and  vsage  bad. 
With  which  he  had  those  two  so  ill  bestad. 


r.;.  lb.  b. 


Her  name  was  Womanhood,  that  she  exprest 
By  her  sad  semblant  and  demeamtre  wise  : 
For,  stedfast  still  her  eyes  did  fixed  rest, 
Ne  rov'd  at  random  after  gazers  guise. 
Whose  luring  bayts  oft-tymes  doe  heedlcsse  hearts  entlse. 
Id.  76.  b.iv.  c.  10. 
Representing  unto  us  the  manners  of  strange  nations,  the 
laws  and  customs  of  old  time,  the  particular  affairs  of  men, 
their  consultations  and  enterprises,  the  means  they  have 
used  to  compass  them  withall,  and  their  demeaning  of  them- 
selves when  they  were  come  to  the  highcit  or  thrown  down 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  state. 

North.  Plutarch.  To  the  Reader. 
But  Gods  like  us  have  too  much  sense 
At  poets'  flights  to  take  otrence ; 
Kor  can  hyperboles  demean  us  ; 
Each  drab  has  been  compar'd  to  Venus. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Swift  to  Dr.  Sheridan. 
These  she  to  strangers  oftentimes  would  shew. 

With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity. 
Then  proudly  claim  as  to  her  merit  due', 
The  venerable  praise  and  title  ofvertu. 

Jl'cit.  On  Travelling. 

If  by  the  simplicity  of  your  unassuming  demeanour,  vou 

can  gain  their  favour  and  kindness,  vou  may  rest  satisfied 

that  you  are  modest  enough,  and  that  your  head  has  been 

in  po  respect  turned  by  your  good  fortune. 

Smith.  Moral  Senli?Hcnts,  pt.  ill.  c.  3. 

DEME'NT,,;.      ^       Sp.  Dementar ;  L^t.  De- 
mcntare ;    dementem  facerc, 
(Vossius.)     De-mens,   (de, 
,    and  mens,)  without  mind. 
To  deprive  of  the  viind  or  senses  ;    to  be  or 
cause  to  be  mad,  insane  of  understanding. 

For  he  was  thus  demented  and  bewitched  with  these  pes- 
tilent purswasions  of  his  wicked  r\ilers. 

Jaye.  Ei-posicion  of  Daniel,  e.  5. 
O  abhomynable  Papystes  and  minysters  of  Sathan,  whych 
thus  seke  to  demente  the  syraple  hartes  of  the  people. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  80. 
And  yet  for  all  that 
The  king  his  clemency 
Dispenseth  with  his  demensy. 


Deml'.ntate,  v. 
Deme'ntate,  adj. 
Deme'ncy. 


Skelton.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 


upon  a  r 

nfess,  o.  ] 
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As  if  they  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  the  Euxine  Sea  of 
Daphnis  insana,  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  dementalc. 

Burton.  Democi  itus.  To  the  Reader,  p.  75. 

This  heaviest  judgment  that  ever  fell  up 
tream  misery,  and  extreara  fury, 

ful  sight,  but  withall  a  more  inauspicious  prognostick,  a 
sound  of  a  trumpet  to  that  last  more  fatal  day,  with  an  Arise 
thou  demenlate  sinner  and  come  to  judgment. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  522. 

As  for  dementalion,  sopition  of  reason  and  the  diviner  par- 
ticle from  drink, — though  American  religion  approve,  and 
Pagan  piety  of  old  hath  practised  it,  even  at  their  sacri- 
fices,—Christian  morality  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  will  not 
aliow.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

I  speak  not  here  of  men  dementatcd  with  wine,  or  in- 
chanted  with  some  temptation  :  the  thing  holds  true  of  men 
even  in  their  sober  and  more  considering  seasons. 

WoUaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  S.5. 

^^'hat !  when  we  have  not  an  ally,  not  a  friend  who  wishes 
us  well  in  all  Europe,  are  we  so  dementatcd,  so  fitted  for 
destruction,  as  to  make  an  enemy  of  America  also ! 

AnecdotK  of  Bp.Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  S73. 

DEME'RGE.  ■)       hat.  Demcrgcre,   sum;    (dp, 
Deme'rse.         )  meryere,  to  sink. ) 
To  sink  down,  to  plunge  down  into. 

I  found  the  receiver  severed  from  its  cover,  and  the  air 

breaking  forth  through  the  water  in  which  it  was  demerged. 

Boyle.  Jl'orfa,  vol.iv.  p.SlU. 

The  receiver  being  erected,  the  mercury  will  again  be 
stagnant  in  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  phial,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  CC  will  be  found  demersed  in  it.~-Id.Ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  515. 

DEME'RIT,  i;.  >  Fr.  Dcmerite ,-  It.  and  Sp. 
Deme'rit,  71.  )  Dcmeiito ;  Lat.  Demcrilum, 
from  demereri ;  Gr.  Meip-e/i/,  dividerc,  to  divide, 
whence  iiep-os,  part ;  and  hence  will  come,  merere, 
quia  mcritnm  fere  partium  est,  sive  labor,  sive  pre- 
tium  sppctotur,  (Vossius.) 

"  Fr.  Demerits, — desert,  merit,  deserving  ;  also, 
the  contrary,  a  disservice,  demerit,  misdeed,  ill- 
carriage,  ill-deserving  ;  (in  which  sense  it  is  most 
commonly  used  at  this  day.")     Cotgrave. 

Vossius  says,  that  to  use  dcmeritum  for  peccafitm, 
is  to  recede  from  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
whether  fault  or  the  reverse  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  context. 

But  she  that  coud  so  )-ll  do  and  wolde. 
Hers  be  the  blame  for  her  demoile. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 
I  haue  nowe  no  more  to  dooe  on  yearthe.     If  I  haue  de- 
merited  any  loue  or  thanke  at  your  hands,  bestowe  it  wholly 
on  my  Sonne,  whan  I  am  gone  from  you. 

Vdal.  Preface  vnto  the  King. 

For  thus  their  obstinate  rebellion  against  Christ  de~ 
merltcth,  this  is  a  reward  worthy  their  desertes. 

Id.  Thessalonians,  c.  2. 

And  therefore  these  men,  now  prisoners  at  the  bar,  but 
answer  to  their  ofiences,  and  receive  according  to  their 
demerits  ;  :ind  first  for  their  faults. 

State  Trials.  Sir  Richard  Knightly,  an.  1583. 

After  a  very  fair  and  full  trial  he  [Lord  Macguire]  was 
found  guilty  by  the  jury,  upon  a  most  pregnant  evidence, 
and  then  condemned,  executed  as  a  traitour  at  Tyburn,  as  he 
well  demerited — Id,  Lord  Macguire,  au.  1645. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  are  restored  to  their  libertie, 
often  taken  from  them,  or  confirmed,  according  as  they  had 
merited  {meruerant)  by  seruice  abroade,  or  demerited  (dc- 
liquerant)  by  sedition  at  home. 

Greneway.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  173. 

There  i 


1  father  that  for  ( 
■  thr( 


vill  di; 


That  as  the  last  of  punishments  is  meant  ; 
No  man  inflicts  that  pain  till  hope  is  spent. 

B.  Jonson.  An  Elegie. 
By  the  greatnesse  of  their  power,  by  the  number  of  their 
friends,  and  by  many  benefits  and  demerits  whereby  they 
obliged  their  adherents,  [they]  acquired  this  reputation. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1101. 
But  his  deserts,  I  suppose,  you  will  date  from  the  same 
tern\  that  I  do,  his  great  demerits,  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  ouriate  calamities. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
They  were  all  concerned,  either  as  accessories  or  prin- 
cipals, and  demerit  a  halter,  if  the  repliant's  opinion  be  law. 
State  Trials.  Second  find,  of  the  Magistracy,  an.  1683. 
If  the  demerit  of  all  sins  be  equal,  there  can  then  be  no 
reason  for  the  degrees  of  punishment  in  another  world  ;  but 
to  deny  that  there  are  degrees  of  punishment  there,  is  not 
only  contrary  to  reason,  hut  to  our  Saviour's  express  asser- 
tion, that  some  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  and  some 
with  fewer,  and  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  some  in 
the  day  of  judgment  than  for  others. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser,  35. 
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The  facility  with  which  testimonia  are  signed  by  men  of 
high  characters  in  the  universities,  is  certainly  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  learning  and  virtue.  It  confounds  the  distinc- 
tions between  merit  and  demerit. 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  s.  48. 

DEME'SNE.     See  Demain. 

DE'.MI,  or  >     Yr.Demi;   Lat.  DimrfjMm,  half ; 

De'mv,  «f^'.  )  pars  dimidiati  altera;  i.e.  per 
viedium  divisi ;  either  part  of  that  which  is  divided 
through  the  middle. 

Demi/,  half,  is  very  commonly  prefixed. 

DEMIGRA'TION.  Lat.  De-migralio,  from 
De-migrare.     See  Migrate,  and  Emigrate. 

Are  we  so  foolish,  that  whiles  we  may  sweetly  enjoy  the 
settled  estate  of  our  primogeniture,  we  will  needs  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  curse  of  Reuben,  to  runne  abroad  like 
water ;  whose  qualitie  it  is,  not  easily  to  be  kept  within 
the  proper  bounds ;  yea,  the  curse  of  Cain,  to  put  ourselves 
from  the  side  of  Eden,  into  the  land  of  Nod,  that  is,  oidemi- 
gration  ? — Bp.  Hall.  A  Censure  of  Travell,  s.  22. 

DEMI'SE,  V.  \      Fr.  Demission,  a  demise,  let- 

Demi'se,  n.  )  ting,  or  demising.  Lat.  Demit- 
tere  vel  dimiltere ;  dimitlere  autem  pro  retinquere 
vel  donare  testamento  occurit  apud  JElium  Lam- 
prid:  Skinner, — to  leave,  give  or  bequeath  by  will 
or  testatTient.     To  demise  is — 

To  dismi.^s  or  put  away,  (sc.)  the  possession;  to 
part  or  depart,  to  decease ;  to  part  with  (sc.  to 
another) ;  to  transfer,  to  convey :  and  demise,  n.  is — 

The  decease  or  departure.  See  the  quotations 
from  Blackstone. 

The  Stoick  calls  it  eTra77eXiav  avOpuinov,  the  promise  that 
every  man  makes,  the  obligation  that  he  is  bound  in  to  na- 
ture at  his  shaping  in  the  womb,  and  upon  which  condition 
his  reasonable  soul  is  at  his  own  conception  demised  to  him. 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  14. 

Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it : 

Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honor, 

Canst  thou  demise  to  any  childe  of  mine. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

I  conceive  it  ridiculous  to  make  the  condition  of  an  inden- 
ture something  that  is  necessarily  annext  to  the  possession 
of  the  demise. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  725. 


Two  days  after  she  went  to  the  parliament,  which,  to  tlie 
great  happiness  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  advantage  of  her 
government,  was  now  continued  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  demise,  by  the  act  that  was  made  five  years  before, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  assassination  plot. 

Burnet.  Own  Time.  Q  Aniie,  an.  1702. 

So  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possibility  of  his 
death,  that  his  natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his 
[king's]  demise ;  demissio  regis,  vel  corona: :  an  expression 
which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of  property ;  for,  as  is 
observed  in  Plowden,  when  we  say  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
we  mean  only  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disunion  of  the 
king's  natural  from  his  body  politic,  the  kingdom  is  trans- 
ferred or  demised  to  his  successor ;  and  so  the  royal  dignity 
remains  perpetual. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

The  usual  words  of  operation  in  it  are  'demise,  grant, 
and  to  farm  let,  dimisi,  concessi,  et  ad  firnam  tradidi.' 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

DEMI'T,  V.  '\       Lat.  Demittere,   danissum,   to 
Demi'ss.  V send,  throw  or  cast  down;  (de, 

Demi'ssion.  J  and  mittere,  to  send.) 
To  drop  or  sink  down  ;  to  submit,  to  depress,  to 

humble. 

Demission,  in  Holinshcd, — a  relinquishment  or 

surrender.      See  Demise. 


The  occasion  of  this  conceit,  might  first  arise  from  a  com- 
mon observation,  that  when  they  [peacocks]  are  in  their 
pride,  that  is,  advance  their  train,  if  they  decline  their  neck 
to  the  ground,  they  presently  demit  ana)et  fall  the  s.ime. 

Broivn.  fulgar  Errours.  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

This  said  he,  and  soone  after  when  he  had  put  upon  Julian 
his  grandfather's  purple,  and  declared  him  Ca;sar  with  the 
joy  of  the  armie  ;  he  speaketh  unto  him  somewhat  sad,  and 
carrying  a  demisse  and  lowly  looke. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  44. 

And  I  swcare  vpon  the  holie  euangelists  here  presentlie 
with  my  hands  touched,  that  I  shall  neuer  repugiie  to  this 
resignation,  demission  or  yielding  vp,  nor  neuer  impugne 
them  in  anie  mauer  by  word  or  deed,  by  myselfe  nor  none 
othel.—Holinshed.  Rich.  II.  an.  1399. 

I  shall  instance  in  prostration  as  a  lowlier  and  humbler 
act  of  bodily  worship  than  kneeling  is,  and  this  is  not 
affirmed  to  be  particularly  commandec  and  so  voluntary, 
yet  sure  acceptable  to  God  if  it  flow  from  that  vehement 
zeal  of  spirit  and  dimission  of  mind,  in  confession  and  sense 
of  sin,  that  I  shall  hope  it  doth. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 


DEM 

DEMO'CRACY.  ^  Gr.  A-nfioKpana;  It. 
De'mocrat.  I    Dcmocraziii :  Sp.  Dano- 

Democra'tick.  I  cracia ;      "  Fr.    Demo- 

Democra'tical,  a(Jj.  I  cratie,  —  a  democratic  ,- 
Democra'tical,  n.  I  popular  government, 
Demo'cratist.  J  riileor  authority,"  (Cot- 

grave.)      See  tlie  quotations  from   Aylmer  and 
Blackstone. 

The  regiment  of  EnRlanfl  is  not  a  mere  monarchy,  as  some 
for  lack  of  consideration  thinic ;  nor  a  mere  oligarchy,  nor 
democraiie;  but  a  mixed  rule  of  all  these.  The  image 
whereof,  and  not  the  image  but  the  thing  indeed  is  to  be 
«een  in  the  Parliament  house,  wherein  you  shall  find  these 
three  estates,  the  king  or  queen,  which  representeth  the  mo- 
narchy ;  the  noblemen,  \vhich  be  the  aristocratie :  and  the 
burgesses  and  knights,  the  democraiie. 

Bp.  Aylmsr.  Life  by  Strtjpe,  c.  13. 

He  that  had  seen  Pericles  lead  the  Athenians  which  way 
he  listed,  haply  would  have  said  he  had  been  their  prince  ; 
and  yet  he  was  but  a  powerful  and  eloquent  man  in  a  demo- 
cracy, and  had  no  more  at  any  time  than  a  temporary  and 
elective  sway,  which  was  in  the  will  of  the  people  when  to 
abrogate.— Mi/ton.  Prelalical  Episcopacy. 

Aristocratic  gouernment, 

Nor  democratic^  pleasde, 
But  where  to  one  man's  emperie 

Is  monarchia  seasde.— W'nrner.  Albion's  Eng.  b.x.c.57. 

For  the  people  of  Athens,  when  the  Persians  were  chased 
out  of  Greece,  did  so  highly  value  their  own  merits  in  that 
Bervice,  that  they  not  only  thought  it  fit  for  themselves  to 
become  the  commanders  over  many  towns  and  islands  of 
the  Greeks,  but  even  within  their  own  walls  they  would 
admit  none  other  form  of  government  than  merely  democra- 
tical.—Ralegli.  History  o]  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  7.  s.  4. 

The  thing  which  those  demncraticals  chiefly  then  aimed 
at,  was  to  force  the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  which  he  had 
not  done  for  ten  years  before,  as  having  no  help,  but  hin- 
drance to  hia  designs  in  the  parliaments  he  had  formerly 
called. — Hobbs.  Behemoth,  pt.  i. 


DEM 


It   [government] 


now  shred  into  a  democracy ;  and 
nt  being  cut  into  many  channels, 
run  thin  and  shallow  :  whereupon  the  subject  having  many 
masters,  every  servant  had  so  many  distinct  servitudes. 

South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  2. 

As  though  he  would  have  all  episcopacy  abolished,  and 
bring  back  into  the  church  a  democratical  ataxy ;  yea,  an 
ochlocracy,  (i.  e.)  the  government  of  tlie  multitude ;  and 
would  obtrude  the  Geneva  discipline  upon  all  churches. 

Stnjpe.  Life  of  Whitijift,  an.  l.'iDS. 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  more  than 
three  regular  forms  of  government ;  the  first,  when  the 
sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate  assembly,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  free  members  of  a  community,  which  is  called 
a  democracy. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  s.  2. 

He  [the  emperour]  endeavours  to  crush  the  arislocratick 
party,  and  to  nourish  one  in  avowed  connexion  with  the 
most  furious  democratists  in  France. 

Blirlic.  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

The  frame  of  our  commonwealth  did  not  admit  of  such  an 
actual  election ;  but  it  provided  as  well,  and  (while  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  is  preserved,)  better  for  all  the 
effects  of  it  than  by  the  method  of  suffrage  in  any  democra- 
iiclc  state  whatever.— M.  On  the  present  Discontents. 

DEMO'LISH,  y.>       Fr.Demolir;     Lat.  De- 
Demo'lisher.  I  moliri,   molem  dejicere ;    to 

Demo'lishing,  n.     >  ca.it   down   any  mass,   any 
Demo'lishment.     I  pile   or  structure.       And, 
Demoli'tion.         J  ganerally — 
To  destroy,  to  ruin,  to  dash  or  break  to  pieces. 

After  this  he  [Jehu]  surprised  all  th«  Priests  of  Baal  by  a  sub- 
tilty,  feigning  a  great  sacrifice  to  their  God,  by  which  means 
he  drew  them  together  into  one  temple,  where  he  slew 
them :  and  in  the  same  zeal  to  God  utterly  demolished  all 
the  monuments  of  that  impiety. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  20.  s  2. 

The  demoUshers  of  them  can  give  the  clearest  account, 
how  the  plucking  down  of  churches  conduccth  to  the  setting 
up  of  religion.— Jj(Kf)-.  Worthies.  Exeter. 

By  the  passing  of  this  bill,  so  many  persons  in  both  houses 
would  be  fully  satisfied,  that  they  would  join  in  no  further 
alteration  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  crossed  in 
this,  they  would  violently  endeavour  an  extirpation  of 
bishops,  and  a  demolishing  of  the  whole  fabrick  of  the  church. 
Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 

You  have  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  you, 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  mines 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators. 

Beaum.  8,-  Fletch.  The  False  One,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

And  so  in  the  end,  the  glory  of  this  temple,  set  up  after 

Antichrist's  dejnolishment,  will  yet  be  rendered  more  glorious 

(as  that  of  Zerubbabel's  also  was)  by  Christ's  coming  into  it. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  H3, 


This  man  defies  'em  still,  threatens  destruction 
And  demolition  of  their  arms  and  worship, 
Spits  at  their  powers. 

Bcaiim.  §•  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Lys.  ^^■hatever  merit  this  writer  may  have  as  a  demo- 
tislier,  I  always  thought  he  had  very  little  as  a  builder. 

Berlceleij.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  5. 
His  death  also  was  enigmatically  described  by  the  destruc- 
tion, or  demolishment  of  his  bodily  temple,  answerable  to 
those  circundocutions  concerning  our  ordinary  death. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 
So  Theodoret  tells  us,  that  in  demolishing  the  temples  at 
Alexandria,  the  Christians  found  hollow  statues  fixed  to  the 
walls,  into  which  the  priests  used  to  enter,  and  thence  deli- 
ver oracles.— /or/in.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

On  their  coming  into  administration,  they  found  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk  entirely  at  a  stand  :  instead  of  demo- 
lition, they  found  construction ;  for  the  French  were  then 
■     repairs  of  the  jettees. 


Burke.  Observatio 

DE'MON.     See  D.^^mo 

DEMO'NSTRATE,  v. 

Demonstra'tion. 

Demo'nstrating,  n. 

Demo'nstrative. 

Demo'nstratively. 

Demo'nstrativeness. 

De'monstrator. 

Demo'nstrable. 

Demo'nstrably. 

Demo'nstrableness. 

Demo'nstrance. 


( late  stale  of  the  Nali 


Fr.  Demonstrer  ; 
.Sp.  Demonstrar ;  It. 
Dimostrarc  ;  Lat. 
De-monstrare ;  from 
Monere,  to  call  to 
mind ;  to  call  the 
attention  to.  And 
thus,  to  demon- 
strate,— 

To  show,  to  exhi- 
bit ;    to    present   to 
the  senses,  to  the  mind,  the  understanding ;  to 
make  manifest,  clear,  plain ;  to  prove.      See  the 
quotation  from  Locke. 
I  would  (said  Reason)  thee  lere 
Sith  thou  to  learne  hast  soch  desire. 
And  shew  thee  withouten  fable 

A  thing  that  is  not  demonstrable. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
Thou  thy  selfe  art  he,  to  whom  it  hath  been  shewed,  and 
preued  by  ful  many  demi 


rvell,  that  the 
Id.  Bocci 


And  ye  shull  seen,  up  peril  of  my  lif, 

By  veray  preef  that  is  demoiistratif. 

Id.  Tlie  Sompnoiires  Tale,  v.  7854. 

He  maketh  his  calculacions, 

He  niaketh  his  rfemcms(ra(ion5.         Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Now  come  we  to  yt  special  point  wherin  Tindall  gyueth 
vs  a  glorius  demonstration  of  hys  excellent  highe  witte  and 
learning,  farre  surmounting  the  capacitie  of  poore  popishe 
men  to  perceiue,  howe  it  might  be  possible  that  any  ma  sin- 
neth  not,  and  yet  for ' 

The  oration  demonsfraliuc  standeth  either  in  praise  or 
dispraise  of  some  one  man,  or  some  one  thing,  or  some  one 
deed  doen.— (n/son.  The  Arte  of  Rlietoriquc,^.\\. 

In  other  things  we  have  been  willing  so  far  to  descend  to  , 
,  the  desires  of  our  good  subjects,  as  might  fully  satisfy  all 
moderate  minds,  and  free  from  all  just  fears  and  jealousies 
w  hich  those  messages,  which  we  have  hitherto  sent  unto  the  I 
commons  house,  will  well  demonstrate  unto  the  world.  j 

Stale  Trials,  an.  1628.  Letter  from  lite  King,  j 

But  this  law  which  Thomas  Aquinas  calleth  An  Act  of 
Reason  taken  properly,  and  not  a  habit,  as  it  is  an  evident  1 
natur.al  judgment  of  praetic  reason :  they  divide  into  in- 
demonstrable, or  needing  no  demonstration,  (as  that  good  is 
to  be  followed,  and  evil  to  be  eschewed;)  and  demonstrable, 
which  is  evidently  proved,  out  of  higher  and  more  universal 
propositions. — Ralegh.  History  of  Hie  World,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  6. 

I  answer,  that  seducement  is  to  be  hinder'd  by  fit  and 
proper  means  ordain'd  in  church  discipline,  by  instant  and 
jiovrertiA  demonstration  to  the  contrary;  by  opposing  truth 
to  error,  no  unequal  match;  truth  the  strong,  to  error  the 
weakj  though  sly  and  shifting. 

Milton.  Of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 

My  reason  hereof  is  convincing  and  demonstrative:  because 
nothing  is  necessary  to  he  believed,  but  what  is  plainly 
levealci.—Chillingworth.  Rel.  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

You  commend  humility,  as  the  great  and  sovereign  anti- 
dote against  pride,  the  common  disturber  of  mankind;  and 
certainly  what  vou  say  is  demonstratively  true,  if  all  the 
world  could  be  persuaded  to  it ;  but  this  never  was  nor  can 
he  eKfecled.— Hale.   Cont.  vol.i.  Of  Humility. 

And  to  this,  I  that  did  not  really  adhere  to  that,  will  not 
be  so  far  concerned  in  it,  as  to  make  any  reply,  or  at  all  to 
endeavour  to  defend  it,  or  to  add  of  it  farther  than  this, 
that  the  bare  possibility  that  it  might  so_  signifie  super 


des  all  demonstraliceness  of  proof  from  this  1 
!  of  will-worship. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  ii.  pt. 


the 


p.  I7S. 

Here  sure  'tis  evident,  that  the  truth  of  the  minor  is  taken 
as  confess'd,  and  then  I  am  not  to  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  the  demon^tra tour's  skill,  that  he  will  impertinently 
attempt  to  prove,  what  he  takes  for  confess'd. 

Id.  Of  Tradition,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  240. 


DE]Vf 

Not  that  I  covet  any  of  your  dross, 
But  that  the  power  of  this  art  may  be 
More  demonstrably  evident,  leave  in 
My  hands  all  but  some  smaller  sum,  to  set 
Something  to  stake  at  first. 

Cartwriglit.  Tlie  Ordinary,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

He  is  to  beseech  them,  yea,  and  to  persuade  with  them 
particularly  one  by  another,  by  good  reasons  and  demon- 
slrances  of  how  many  calamities  peevish  obstinacy  is  the 
cause.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  303. 

MTiether  therefore  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  can  ba 
demonstrated,  or  not ;  it  must  at  least  be  confess'd  by  all 
rational  and  wise  men,  to  be  a  thing  very  desirable,  and 
which  they  would  heartily  wish  to  be  true,  that  there  was  a 
God,  an  intelligent  and  wise,  a  just  and  good  being  to  govern 
the  world.- Ciorte.  On  the  Attributes,  Introd. 

Those  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to  shew  the  agree- 
ment of  any  two  others,  are  call'd  proofs  ;  and  where  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and 
clearly  perceiv'd,  it  is  call'd  demonstration,  it  being  shewn 
to  the  understanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  see  that  it  is  so. 
Locke.  Of  Hum.  Understanding,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

As  the  proving  of  these  two  things  will  overthrow  all 

atheism,  so  it  will  likewise  lay  a  clear  foundation,  for  the 

demonstrating  of  a  Deity  distinct  from  the  corporeal  world. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  145. 

Eloquent  men  do  never  more  exceed  in  their  indulgence 
to  fancy,  than  in  the  demonstrative  kind,  in  panegyricks,  in 
their  commendations  of  persons. 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  in  some  measure,  had  a 
knowledge  of  these  principles ;  but  I  pretend  to  have  esta- 
blished them  demonslrolively  in  my  Theodic<ea,  though  I 
have  done  it  in  a  popular  manner. 

Clarke  %•  Leibnitz.  Leibnitz's  Second  Paper,  p.  21. 

The  demonstrator  confounds  in  it  two  contrary  proposi- 
tions; and  sliding,  insensibly  to  many  readers,  from  that 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  admit  into  that  which  every 
reasonable  man  must  admit,  he  means  nothing  by  a  pomp 
of  words,  or  he  means  to  make  the  proofs  of  the  latter  pass 
for  proofs  of  the  former. 

Bolingbroke.  Fragments  or  Minutes  of  Essays. 

Qu.  43.  Tyhether  an  algebraist,  fluxionist,  geometrician, 
or  demonstrator  of  any  kind  can  expect  indulgence  for  ob- 
scure principles  or  incorrect  reasonings  I— Berkeley.  Analyst. 

The  being  of  a  God  is  not  mathematically  demonstrable, 
nor  can  it  be  expected  it  should,  because  only  mathema- 
tical matters  admit  of  this  kind  of  evidence. 

nilolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

And  now,  consequently,  he  must  of  necessity  affirm  all  the 
conclusions,  which  1  have  before  shown  to  follow  demon- 
strably from  that  opinion. 

Clarke.   On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  3. 

For  these  reasons  (I  say)  'tis  veryfit,  that  notwithstanding 
the  natural  demonstrableness  both  of  the  obligations  anj 
motives  of  morality,  yet  considering  the  manifest  corrupt- 
ness of  the  present  estate  which  humane  nature  is  in,  the 
generality  of  men  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  workings 
of  their  own  minds,  to  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  and 

Id.  On  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Prop.  5. 

May  no  storm  ever  come,  which  will  put  the  firmness  of 
their  attachment  to  the  proof;  and  which  in  the  midst  of 
confusions,  and  terrours,  and  sufferings,  may  demonstrate 
the  eternal  difference  between  a  true  and  severe  friend  to 
the  monarchy,  and  a  slippery  sycophant  of  the  court. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  prtient  Viscontenis. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  demonstrative  evidence  of  their 
ingenuity  than  the  construction  and  make  of  their  canoes, 
which,  in  point  of  neatness  and  workmanship,  exceed  every 
thing  of  this  kind  we  saw  in  this  sea. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Virtue,  according  to  Plato,  might  be  considered  as  3 
species  of  science,  and  no  man,  he  thought,  could  see 
clearly  and  demonstrativelu,  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong,  and  not  act  accordingly. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  vii.  s.  2. 

It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  intellectual  habits  of 
some  among  the  students  in  theology  who  receive  holy 
orders,  without  having  had  time  to  attend  closely  to  any 
thing  but  mathematics,  that  they  are  willing  to  assent  to 
nothing  but  what  is  nearly  demonstrable,  and  explain  away 
every  thing  mysterious  or  irreconcilable  to  their  precon- 
ceived notions  of  truth  and  rectitude. 

Knox.  On  the  Lord's  Supper,  s.  20. 

Which  demonstrably  proved  that  he  and  his  religion  had  a 
divine  original,  and  that  therefore  the  suflerings  they  under- 
went for  his  sake  in  the  present  life  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  glorious  rewards  reserved  for  them  hereafter. 

Porteus,  vol.  i.  Lect.  5. 


.  Denmlcere,  (de,  and 
to  soften,)  A.S. 
lan. 
soften,  to  soothe,  to 


DEMU'LCE.  ^  Lat. 
Demi-'lcen't,  adj.  I  mulc-eri 
Demulsa'tion.  I  Milesc- 
Demu'lsion.  )       To  s 


lull,  to  assuage. 


DEM 

japytef  was  coueyed  into  Phrigia,  where  Saturno  also 
parsuyng  hym,  Rhea  semblably  laujht  the  people  there, 
.'ailed  Coribantes,  to  dace  in  another  fourme :  where  with 
Saturne  was  eftsones  demulccd  and  appaised. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  "b.  i.  c.  20. 

And  this  grave  incomparable  Solomon,  though  he  could 
precept  the  erring  world  against  all  the  seducing  crafts  of 
women,  yet  we  see  he  could  not  save  himself  from  being 
entangled  by  their  dcmukcaUons. 

Feltham.  On  SI.  Luhc,  xiv.  20. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  from  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  tnat 
wise  men,  and  mostly  such,  should  chuse  goodness  and 
virtue  with  affliction,  and  the  burthens  of  unpleasing  acci- 
dents ;  rather  than  vice  garlanded  with  all  the  soft  demul- 
jici;is  of  a  present  contentment. — Id.  pt.ii.  Res.  57. 

There  are  other  substances,  which  are  opposite  to  both 
sorts  of  acrimony,  which  are  called  demulcent  or  mild,  be- 
cause they  blunt  or  sharpen  salts. 

Arbuihnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  5. 

DEMU'R,  f.  ^  Also  written  Demoitr.  Fr. 
Demu'r,  ?i.  I  Demeurer,  demourer ;  It.  Di- 
Deml'rrer.  >morare;  hat.  Demorari ;  de, 
Demu'rr.ige.  I  and  morari,  from  7iiora,  delay  ; 
Demo'rance.   J  and    this    from    Gr.    Ndji-eiv, 

dividere  quia  morantes  tempus  intervallis  trahunt 

ai?  dividunt,  (Vossius.) 
To  abide,  to  remain,  to  tarry  or  retard ;  to  stay, 

linger,  stand  long  on ;  to  dwell  upon,  to  pause,  to 

hesitate.     See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone, 

And  in  this  question,  if  the  parties  demurred  in  our  iudge- 
met  we  might  ask  aduyse  further  of  learned  me  &  iudges. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  215. 


And  hauyng  made  one  assaulte  vpon  the  campe  of  the 
Athenyans,  though  they  had  not  had  the  worst,  yet  durst 
they  not  demoure  nor  abyde  vpon  the  campe. — Id.  lb.  fol.  73. 

And  therefore  as  soone  as  the  storme  liegan  to  asswage  of 
Ids  fury  (which  was  a  long  half  hour)  willing  to  give  his  men 
no  longer  leisure  to  dcmnrrc  of  those  doubts,  nor  yet  allow 
the  enemy  farther  respite  to  gather  themselves  together,  he 
Btept  forward. — Sir  Francis  Drake  Relived,  p.  15. 

Flat.  Sister,  'tis  so  projected,  therefore  make 
No  more  demurs  ;  the  life  of  both  our  fortunes 
Lies  in  your  carriage  of  things  well. 

ilaijne.  The  CUij  Match,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Moat  Serene  King, — Whereas  there  is  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  owing  from  certain  Portugal  merchants  of  the  Brazil 
company  to  several  English  merchants,  upon  the  account  of 
freightage  and  demorase,  in  the  yeers  1619  and  1650. 

Milton.  Cromwel  to  K.  of  Portugal. 

Notwithstanding  he  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been 
long  since  brought  to  an  issue,  the  fair  one  still  demurrs.  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  this  gentleman's  phrase,  that  I  shall 
distinguish  this  sect  of  women  by  the  title  of  demurrers. 

Spectator,  No.  89. 

[A  demurrer'^  denies  that  by  the  law  arising  upon  these 
facts,  any  injury  is  done  to  the  plaintitf,  or  that  the  defend- 
ant has  made  out  a  legitimate  e.xcuse  ;  accordmg  to  the 
party  which  first  demurs,  demoratur,  rests  or  al)ides  upon 
the  point  in  question.— £tec*s/o«e.  Comment,  b.  iii.  c.  31. 

The  ship  was  delayed,  at  a  demurrage  of  an  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day,  for  upwards  of  three  months,  waiting  in  vain  for 
a  better  market. 

Burke.  Articles  of  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

DEMU'RE,  arf/.  ^        Dc  bon  mceurs ,-    one  of 
Deml'rely.            Vgood  manners,  (Minshew. ) 
Df,mu're.\es3.       J  irhis,     Junius      thinks,     is 
trifling ;  and  prefers  Casaubon's  derivation  from 
Gr.  ©e.uepoj,  grave,  honest.  Skinner  thinks,  from  rfe,? 
mceurs,  as  we  now  say,  over  mannerhj, — molesti, 
supsrstitiose  modestus ;    but,  by  our  old  writers, 
it  is  used  without  any  subaudition  of  such  excess. 
Attentive  to,  observant  or  regardful  of,  man- 
ners or  morals ;  now  frequently  with  a  sub.  of 

atrectation Thus  the  verb  in  Shakespeare — 

To  regard  or  look  upon  with  affected  modesty. 

■\Vhen  this  lady  had  heard  all  this  laguage 
She  gaue  answcre,  ful  softe  and  demurely 
AVithout  chaunging  of  colour  or  coura^ie. 

Chaucer.  La  bclteDame  sans  Mercie. 

In  this  apparell  she  goynge  betwene  the  Erie  of  Ouer- 
Bteyne  &  the  Graunde  Master  Hostoden,  which  had  the 
conduyte  &  ordre  of  the  performaunce  of  marj'age,  with 
must  demure  oountynaunce  &  sad  behaviour,  passed  through 
the  king's  chaumbre. — Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  31. 


DEN 


And  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  demurely  k  sadly  some  .■sit, 
beholding  them  that  dance,  and  with  what  gesture,  pase, 
and  mouing  of  the  body,  &  with  what  sober  footynge  some 
of  them  dance.— rii'es.  Instruc.ofaChris.  Woman,h.\.c.\Z. 

After  that  G.tbriel  had  al  thys  sayed,  the  maiden  made 
answer  in  fewe  wordes,  but  wordes  of  suche  sorte,  as  might 
be  a  witnesse  of  exceeding  great  demurenesse  in  hir,  coupled 
with  passing  great  affiaunce  and  zele  towardes  God. 

Udttl.  Luke,  c.  1. 

I  am  safe ; 

Your  wife,  Octauia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  f,-  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  13. 

Lo  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, 
Ynlinked  arme  in  arme  in  lonely  wise, 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace, 
They  numbred  euen  steps,  and  equall  pase. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Give  me 

My  gallant  prentice  !  he  parts  with  his  money 
So  civilly,  and  demurely,  keeps  no  account 
Of  his  expenses,  and  comes  ever  furnish'd. 

Massinger.  Tiie  City  Madam,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

And  though  the  maids  did  shew  themselves  thus  naked 
openly,  yet  was  there  no  dishonesty  seen  or  offered,  but  ail 
this  sport  was  full  of  plays  and  toys  without  any  youthful! 
part  or  wantonness  ;  and  rather  carried  a  shew  of  den>urc- 
ness  and  a  desire  to  have  their  best-made  bodies  seen  and 
spyed.— A'nr/A.  Plutarch,  p.  40. 

So  cat  transform'd  sat  gravely  and  demure. 
Till  mouse  appear'd,  and  thought  himself  secure, 
But  soon  the  lady  had  him  in  her  eye. 
And  from  her  friend  did  just  as  oddly  fly. 

Bryden.  An  Essay  upon  Satire. 

*Tis  true,  they  proclaim'd  themselves  poets  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  poets  they  were  upon  pain  of  death  to  any 
man  who  durst  call  them  otherwise.  The  audience  had  a 
fine  time  on't,  yon  may  imagine  ;  they  sate  in  a  bodily  fear, 
and  look'd  as  demurely  as  they  could  :  For  'twas  a  hanging 
matter  to  laugh  unseasonably. — Id.  Preface  to  All  for  Love. 

'Twas  on  a  lofty  vase's  side, 
■Wliere  China's  gayest  art  had  dy'd 

The  azure  (lowers  that  blow  ; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind. 
The  pensive  Selima  reclin'd, 

Gaz'd  on  the  lake  below. 

Gray.  On  the  Death  of  a  favourite  Cat. 

Under  a  serious  deportment,  and  the  demureness  of  reli- 
gion, still  we  see  such  a  constant  attention  to  worldly 
happiness — so  much  anxiety  about  worldly  good — so  much 
fear  and  distress  about  worldly  evil,  that  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  charity  to  suppose  this  heavenly  secret  is  perfectly 
discovered  even  here. — Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  36. 

DEN,  V.  )      A.  S.  De7i,  vallis,  a  valley,  a  vale. 

Den,  n.  j  a  dale ;  it.  Cubilc,  a  couch,  a  den. 
Somner,. — who  adds.  Also — 

A  pathless  place,  woody,  rugged,  and  unculti- 
vated, suited  for  feeding  swine  and  cattle The 

word  may  probably  be  akin  to  Down,  (qv. ) 

Den  is  a  frequent  termination  in  English  names 
of  places,  and  always  implies  a  situation  in  a  valley. 
Good  den  is  a  corruption  of  Good  even,  (  Good 
e'en,  Goodcn.) 

She  dorst  the  wilde  beastes  dennes  seke. 
And  rennen  in  the  mountaignes  all  the  night, 
And  slepe  under  the  bush. 

Chaucer.   The  Menkes  Tale,  v.  11,269. 

And  when  the  hande  of  the  Medi.-mites  was  sore  vpon 
Israel,  the  childre  of  Israel  made  them  dennes  in  the  moun- 
taynes  and  caues  and  stronge  holdes. 

Bible,  1551.  Judges,  c.  6. 

This  cave  fashion'd 

By  provident  nature,  in  this  solid  rock 
To  be  a  den  for  beasts,  alone,  receives  me. 
And  having  prov'd  an  enemy  to  mankind, 
All  humane  helps  forsake  me. 

Beaum.  4-  Fletch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Twice  had  Diana  bent  her  golden  bow. 

And  shot  from  heav'n  her  silver  shafts,  to  rouse 

The  sluggish  salvages,  that  den  below. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
See,  from  afar,  yon  rock  that  meets  the  sky ; 
About  whose  feet  such  heaps  of  rubbish  lye  ; 
Such  indigested  rain  ;  bleak  and  bare. 
How  desert  now  it  stands,  cxpos'd  in  air  ! 
'Twas  once  a  robber's  den  ;  inclos'd  around 
With  living  stone,  and  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Dryden.    Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  viii. 

The  most  usual  method  of  taking  this  animal  is  while  a 
cub,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  The  place  near  the  den 
of  the  lioness  is  generally  well  known  by  the  greatness  of 
her  depred.-itions  on  that  occasion  ;  the  natives,  therefore, 
w?tch  the  time  of  her  absence,  and,  aided  by  a  swift  horse, 
carry  off  the  cubs.— Goiiismi7A.  Animated  Xalurc.  The  Lion. 


DEN 

DE'NARY.  Fr.  Denaire ;  Lat.  Denarius,  ten. 
Decern,  dccenus,  demts,  denarius. 

A  denarius, — a  Roman  silver  coin  marked  with 
the  letter  X,  valued  at  ten  as.ies  or  ten  pounds  of 
brass,  7|(f.  English. 

But  that  seruaunte  beeyng  nowe  free  and  at  libertie  as 
soone  as  he  was  gone  out  of  his  maister's  sight,  met  by 
chaunce  with  one  of  his  felowe  seruauntes  which  aught  hym 
a  lytic  money :  that  is.  an  hundreth  dcnaries,  or  pieces  of 
syluer  coyne.—  Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  19. 

This  prince  therefore  hauing  made  the  generall  partition 
of  his  kingdom  into  shires,  or  shares,  he  divided  againe  the 
same  into  lathes,  as  lathes  into  hundreds,  and  hundreds  into 
tithings,  or  dcnaries,  as  diners  haue  written. 

Ilotinshed.  Description  of  England,  c.  4. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a  sheep  was  a 
denarius,  or  eight  pence,  and  the  price  of  an  ox,  ten  times  as 
much. — Priestley.  Lectures  on  History,  pt.iii.  Lect.  15. 

DENA'Y,  V.  \    Deny,  (qv.)anciently  so  written. 

Dena'y,  n.  j  Fr.  Xirater ;  St'p.  Deneyar ;  Lat. 
Denegare ;  (de,  ne,  and  agere,  q.  d. )  Be  it  not. 
Let  it  not  be  done. 

The  Grecian  king  had  not 
The  powre  for  to  denay, 
His  owne  deare  childe,  and  Sonne  in  lawe 
The  thing  that  both  did  pray. 

Gascoigne.   The  Complaint  of  Phylomene. 

Amonges  other  of  his  tyranyes,  he  asked  a  great  sume  of 
money  of  Seynt  Edmundes  landes,  whiche  the  rulers  de- 
nuyed ;  for  so  moche  as  they  claymed  to  be  free  of  all  kynges 
Uy\i\ile.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  200. 

Thus  was  the  noble  heart  long  time  betwixt 

Feare  and  remorse,  not  granting  nor  denaying  ; 
Vpon  his  eyes  the  dame  her  lookings  fixt. 
As  if  her  life  and  death  lay  on  his  saying. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boviogne,  b.  iv.  s.  67. 

Nor 

Was  libertie  devayde 
Of  hawking,  hunting,  and  disports  : 

That,  had  she  been  content, 
Her  merriest  and  securest  dales, 
A  prisoner  she  spent. 

ll'urner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  55. 
Of  mild  denaies.  offender  scornes,  of  sweet 
Repulses,  war.  peace,  hope,  despaire,  ioy,  feare. 
Of  smiles,  iests,  mirth,  woe,  griefe,  and  sad  regreet. 

Fairefa.T.  Godfrey  of  Boviogne,  b.  xvi.  s.  25. 

DENEGA'TION.      Lat.   Denegare,    atum,   to 
deny.     And  see  Denay. 
A  refusal,  a  denial. 

He  speaketh  another  language  to  all  the  world  in  deeds, 
and  thereby  so  touchethvs  in  honour  unidenegalion  of  ius- 
tice,  as  we  be  inforced  and  compelled  to  vse  the  sword, 
which  God  hath  put  in  our  hands  as  an  extreme  remedie, 
whereby  to  obtaine  both  quietnesse  fur  our  subiects,  and  also 
that  is  due  to  vs  by  right,  pacts,  and  leagues. 

Holinshed.  Scotland,  an.  1542. 

Sore  did  they  assault  me  and  craftily  tempt  me  to  their 
wicked  wales,  or  at  least  to  a  denegalion  of  my  faith  and 
true  opinions,  though  it  were  but  by  colour  and  dissimula- 
tion.—Foi.  Martyrs,  p.  8677.  Let. of  T.  Whittel  to  J.  Carles. 

DE'NIGRATE,  v.  ^       Lat.  Denigrate,   atum. 
Denigra'tion.  \  Niger,  from  the  Gr.  Ne- 

De'nigrator.  j  Kpos,    nam    movtui,    alri, 

(Vossius.)     Fr.  Dcnigrer — 

To  blacken,  to  smear  with  blach. 

For  first,  if  we  derive  the  curse  on  Cham,  or  in  general 
upon  his  posterity,  we  shall  denigrate  a  greater  part  of  the 
earth  than  was  ever  so  conceived. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

We  shall  emperically  and  sensiblie  discourse  hereof;  de- 
ducing the  causes  of  blacknesse  from  such  originals  in  na- 
ture, as  we  do  generally  observe  things  axe  denigrated  by 
art.— /d.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

These  are  the  advenier 


And  I  could  not  find,  that  though  in  retorts  hartshorn  and 
other  white  bodies  will  be  denigrated  by  heat,  yet  camphire 
would  not  at  all  loose  its  whiteness,  though  I  have  purposely 
kept  it  in  such  a  heat,  as  made  it  melt  and  boil. 

Boyle.   JForA-s,  vol.  i.  p.  711. 

To  which  I  6h.iU  only  add.  that,  whereas  in  these  several 
instances  of  denigration,  the  metals  are  worn  off,  or  other- 
wise reduced  into  very  minute  parts,  that  circumstance  may 
prove  not  unworthy  your  notice. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  714. 

DENI'ZE,  V.  ~\  Variously  written.  Denizen, 
De'nizen,  n.  \denisen,denison.  Minshew  sug- 
De'nizen,  v.  (  gests.  Donatio,  Fr.  Donaison,  a 
Demz.Vtion.  )  gift  or  rfo«a(!07i,(sc.)  of  liberty. 


DEN 

A  denizen,  says  Blaokstone,  is  an  alien  bom,  but 
who  has  obtained  ex  donatione  regis  letters  patent 
to  make  him  an  English  subject. 

The  world  laraenteth,  and  counteth  them  vnforlunate 
■whicli  be  banished  and  dryuen  out  of  theyr  countrey  ;  but 
Christ  pronouMcelh  them  blessed,  whiche  be  banished  for 
the  gospel  sake ;  for  they  be  made  deniscns  in  heauen. 

Udal.  Ualthew,  c.  5. 

There  was  a  private  act  made,  for  denizing  the  children 
of  Richard  Hills,  an  eminent  merchant  abroad. 

Strype.  Mem.  an.  1552.  Edw.  IV. 

But  when  their  posteritie  became  not  altogither  so  -nearie 
in  keeping,  as  their  ancestors  were  valiant  in  conquering, 
the  Irish  language  was  free  dcnnized  in  the  English  pale. 

Holinshcd.  Besc.  of  Ireland,  c.  1. 

If  this  be  death,  our  best  part  to  untie 
(By  ruining  the  jail)  from  lust  and  wrath. 
Arid  every  drowsy  languor  here  beneath, 
To  be  made  deniz'd  citizen  of  sky. 

Druimnotid.  Flowers  of  Sion. 

Lan-franc— It  should  rightly  be  Land-franc,  and  seemeth 
first  to  have  bin  a  name  of  naturalizing  or  making  the  bearer 
thereof  a  free  denizen,  whereby  hee  became  land-franc,  to 
wit,  free  of  the  country. 

Terstcgun.  Restit.  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  8. 


The  pear-main,  w  hich  to  France  long  ere  to  i 

■Which  careful  fruitrers  now  have  denizen'd  our  i 

Draijlun.  Polg-Otb. 


askn 


Others  there  he  of  the  same  nature,  that  the  kmg  may 
exercise  out  of  parliament,  which  right  is  grown  unto  him 
in  them,  more  in  those  others  hy  the  use  and  practice  of  the 
common-wealth,  as  denization,  coynage.  making  warre. 

Slate  Trials.  The  great  Case  of  Impositions,  an.  IGOG. 

Poor  refugees  at  first,  they  purchase  here, 
And,  soon  as  denizen'd,  they  domineer. 
Grow  to  the  great,  a  flatt'ring  servile  rout : 
Work  themselves  inward,  and  their  patrons  out. 

Dri/den.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

It  {denization']  is  basilieon  doron,  it  is  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  the  king  to  one  born  out  of  his  dominions,  to 
give  him  the  capacity  of  a  subject,  to  sue  and  he  sued,  and 
the  like,  which  cannot  be  forfeited  even  for  breach  of  con- 
ditions in  the  letters  patents  of  denixatinn.— Slate  Trials, 
an.  1682.  Proceedings  belween  the  King  and  the  City  of  London. 

DENO'MINATE.t,'.  "1       Fr.  Denominer ;    Sp. 
Denomina'tion.  I  Denominar ;       It.    and 

Deno'min.\tive.  >  Lat.  Denominare,    {de, 

Deno'min.\tor.  I  and  nommare,  to  name;) 

Deno'minable.  J  a  word  common  to  the 

Northern,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages.     See  Cognomen. 

To  name  or  call  by  name ;  to  give  or  apply  a 


Of  whiche  worchings  and  possession  of  hours,  y  daies  of 
the  week  haue  take  her  names,  after  dennminacion  in  these 
seuen  planets. — Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

But  although  all  these  complexions  be  assembled  in  euery 
body  of  man  and  woman,  yet  the  body  taketh  his  denomina- 
tion of  those  qualyties,  which  abounde  in  hym,  more  than 
in  other.— Sir  T.Elgol.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  i 

UTien  as  multiplicity  of  reading,  the  best  it  can  signifie, 
doth  but  speak  them  to  have  taken  pains  for  it ;  and  this 
alone  is  but  the  dry,  and  barren  part  of  learning,  and  hath 
little  reason  to  denominate- 

Glanvili.  The  Vanity  of  Bogmaiizing,  c.  15. 

With  that  writ  were  sent  to  each  sheriff  instructions,  that, 
"  Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county  such  a 
sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  for  his  majesties  use,  with  direction  in  what  manner 
he  should  proceed  against  such  as  refused  :  and  from  hence 
that  tax  had  the  deriomination  of  ship-money  ;  a  word  of  a 
lasting  sound  in  the  memory  of  this  kingdom. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

For  sanctity  and  to  sanctifie  being  conjugates  or  denomi- 
natires,  as  logicians  call  them  ;  the  one  openeth  the  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  other. — Mede.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis,  2. 

Agaipst  this  opinion  that  Aram  the  son  of  Sem,  was  the 
father  and  denominator  of  the  Syrians  in  general,  (and  not 
only  of  those  in  Syria  Inter-amnis,  which  is  Mesopotamia,) 
some  read  Gen.  xxii.  21.  Kemuel.  the  father  of  the  Syrians: 
where  others  out  of  the  original  read  Kemuel  the  son  of 
Anm-.—Raleyh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  15. 

An  inflammation  either  simple,  consisting  only  of  an  hot 
and  sanguineous  affluxion,  or  else  denominal/le  from  other 
humors  according  to  the  predominancy  of  melancholy,  flegm 
or  choler. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Nor  as  if  the  relation  of  friends  had  actually  discharged 
them  from  that  of  servants  ;  but  that  of  the  two  relations, 
Christ  was  pleased  to  over-look  the  meaner,  and  without 
any  mention  of  that  to  entitle  and  denominate  them  solely 
ftom  the  more  honourable. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 


DEN 

They  would  not  baptize  their  children  ;  held  as  the  Arians 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead,  and  as  Pelagius  in  tne  doc- 
trine of  free-will  and  predestination  :  all  these  came  under 
the  denomination  of  Anabaptists. 

Slrype.  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1550. 

F.her  dyeth  ;  read  Gen.  xi.  17.  He  was  the  longest  liver 
borne  since  the  flood  ;  the  father  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  deno- 
minator of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Lighlfoot.  Harmony,  S,-c.  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  27. 

On  the  contrary,  those  other  passions,  commonly  dewo- 
minatcd  selfish,  both  produce  difterent  sentiments  in  each 
individual,  according  to  his  particular  situation  ;  and  also 
contemplate  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmost 
indifference  and  unconcern. 

Hume.  On  tite  Principles  of  Morals,  Conclusion. 

If  the  qualities  which  I  have  ranged  under  the  head  of  the 
Sublime  be  all  found  consistent  with  each  other,  and  all  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  I  place  under  the  head  of  beauty  ; 
and  if  those  which  compose  the  class  of  the  beautiful  have 
the  same  consistency  with  themselves,  and  the  same  oppo- 
sition to  those  which  are  classed  under  the  denomination  of 
sublime,  I  am  in  little  pain  whether  any  body  chuses  to 
follow  the  name  I  give  them  or  not,  provided  he  allows 
that  what  I  dispose  under  different  heads  are  in  reality 
different  things  in  nature. 

Burke.  Of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Pref. 

Lat.  De,    and    notare,    to 

notare    from     supine 

known.    See  Connote. 

mark,  signify  or  desig- 

to  betoken. 

Denotement,  in  the  passage  cited  below  from 
Shakespeare,  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto ; 
the  first  folio  reads  Dilation,  (qv. ) 

Wiere  though  the  word  Gods  he  used  generally,  so  as  to 

com]jrehend  both  the  supreme  and  iufcriour  Gods  under  it, 

yet  Dcus  Ipse,  God  himself,  denotes  the  Supreme  God  only. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  2lj2. 

Those  termes  of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not 
eternall,  but  only  denolaie  a  longer  time,  which  by  many 
examples  they  prove.— Bur(o«.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.710. 

It  is  not  their  having  agreed  to  take  several  relations  or 
offices  to  us,  and  for  our  salvation,  which  he  specifies  and 
denolates  them  hy  (as  in  that  other  in  Ephes.  iv.)  but  simply 
their  oneness  and  communion  one  with  another. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  127. 

C.  You  will  see  that  by  reviewing  the  place  even  now 
cited,  Acts,  iii  26.  God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent 
him  to  bless  us ;  which  now  you  perceive  is  a  denotation  of 
his  priestly  ofiice,  every  priest,  especially  the  Melchizedik 
priest,  being  to  bless. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

But  in  a  man  that's  just. 

They  are  close  denotements,  working  from  the  heart. 
That  passion  cannot  rule.— S/iaAcj.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

What  are  the  effects  of  sickness !  the  alteration  it  produces 
is  so  denotative,  that  a  person  is  known  to  be  sick  by  those 
who  never  saw  him  in  health. 

Letters  upon  Physiognomy,  p.  121. 

He  hath  given  to  the  poor.  These  words  denote  the  free- 
ness  of  his  bounty,  and  determine  the  principal  object 
thereof.— ZJarrotc,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 


DENO'UNCE,  u.  ^  Vr.Denoncer;  S^.De- 
Deno'uncement.  I  nonciar ;  \t.  Denonciare  ; 
Deno'uncer.  Lat.  Denmiciare,  {de,  and 

Deno'uncing,  n  >  nunciare,  to  bring  some- 
Denu'nciate.  I  thingnea;.)SeeANNOUNCE. 

Denuncia'tion.        I        To   give   information ; 
Denu'nciator.        J  to     inform     against,     to 
publish,  to  proclaim,  (sc.)  an  accusation,  a  me- 
nace or  threatening ;    and  thus,   to   accuse,   to 
menace,  to  threaten. 

For  also  whanne  we  weren  among  ghou  we  dcnounsiden 
this  thing  to  ghou,  that  if  ony  man  wole  not  worche  neithir 
ete  he.—  Wiclif  2  Tessal.  c.  2. 

For  surely  at  such  time  as  he  was  denouced  for  an  heritike 
there  layehis  Englishe  Byhle  open,  and  some  other  Englishe 
bookes  of  hys.  that  euery  ma  might  see  the  places  noted 
with  his  own  hand.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  240. 

For  as  for  the  minoure  of  thys  good  mannes  argument, 
that  he  that  enquyreth  of  heresye,  taketh  knowledge  of 
heresye,  so  dooeth  euery  denouncer,  euerj-e  accuser,  and  in 
a  manner  euerye  witnesse  too,  tak  vpon  them  knowledge  of 
heresy  in  some  maner  wyse. — Id.  lb.  p.  1013. 

to  time,  been  wanting 
disposed  enemies  of  her 
felicity,  which  either  by  insolent  and  open  dcnouiieing  of 
I  war  or  by  secret  and  privy  practices  of  sinister  devices,  have 
ambitiously  and  most  disloyally  attempted  to  spoil  her  of 
her  right,  and  us  of  these  blessings. 

State  Trials.  Edmund  Campion,  an.  1581. 


DEN 

And  if  upon  such  denunciation,  as  in  excommunication 
hath  been  used,  the  party  shall  not  submit  himself,  nor 
stand  to,  nor  abide  such  order  as  to  him  assigned,  within 
forty  days,  then  it  shall  be  lawful!  to  sifinilie  his  contumacy 
in  such  manner  and  sort,  and  to  such  court,  a>  lieteiolure 
hath  been  used  for  persons  so  longstanding  e.\coninuinicaIe. 
Strype.  Originals,  No.  16.  an.  loSG.  Life  of  Grindal. 
These  Hebrews  ent'ring  the  Egy'ptian  court, 
Their  great  commission  publicly  proclaim, 
^^^uch  there  repulsed  as  a  slight  report, 
Doth  soon  denounce  defiance  to  the  same. 

Drayton.  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii 
The  whole  commandment  concerning  discipline,  being 
the  main  purpose  of  the  epistle  :  although  Hooker  would 
feign  have  this  denormcemenl  refer'd  to  the  particular  precept 
going  before,  because  the  word  commandment  is  in  the  sin- 
gular number. — Milton.  Of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

The  more  shame  for  the  over-easie  denouncers  of  that 
censure,  that  inflict  it  on  every  trivial  commission,  without 
consideration  whether  repented  of  or  no. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i,  p.  453. 

He  [William  Rufus]  raised  a  great  armie  and  before  anie 
rfeHou;(ci?i.i7  of  warre  by  him  made,  inuaded  Northumberland, 
and  took  the  castell  of  Anwike,  putting  all  such  to  the  sword 
as  were  found  in  the  same, — Holinshcd.  Scotland,  an.  1087. 

But  Gracchus's  soldiers,  which  were  all  (in  a  manner)  the 
late  armed  slaves,  had  received  from  their  general  a  peremp- 
tory dcnuntiaiion,  that  this  day,  or  never,  they  must  pur- 
cliase  their  liberty,  bringing  every  man,  for  price  thereof, 
an  enemy's  he&A.—PMlegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.v.  c.  3.  s.l3. 

The  denuncii 

The  prophet  who  my  future  woes  reveal'd. 

Yet  this,  the  greatest  and  the  worst,  cnnceal'd. 

And  dire  Celseno,  whose  foreboding  skill 

Denounc'd  all  else,  was  silent  of  this  ill. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  iii. 

For  guilty  of,  may  mean  Kable  to  ;  the  Scripture  saith, 
guilty  of  death,  as  well  as  of  sin  ;  and  then,  guilty  of  all, 
may  mean,  liable  to  all  the  punishments  denounced  by  the 
law,  in  his  proper  degree. — Seeker,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 

I  have  therefore  been  decidedly  of  opinion,  with  our  decla- 
ration at  Whitehall,  in  the  beginning  of  this  war.  that  the 
vicinage  of  Eiurope  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an  ^indispensable 
duty,  and  an  exigent  interest  to  denunciate  this  new  work 
before  it  had  produced  the  danger  we  have  so  sorely  felt, 
and  which  we  shall  long  feel. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

DENSE,  adj.  \     Lat.  Densus,  thick.     Varro 
De'n  SIT Y.         )  says,  densum,  a  deniibus  pectinis, 
quibus  feritur,  (sc.  tela.) 

Thick,  compressed  or  compacted  into  a  close 


It  sheweth,  that  air  may  be  made  so  to  be  condensed,  as 
to  be  converted  into  a  dense  body ;  whereas  the  race  .nnd 
period  of  all  things,  here  ahoue  the  earth,  is  to  extenuate 
and  turn  things  to  be  more  pueumaticall,  and  rare  ;  and  not 
to  be  retrograde,  from  pneumaticall  to  that  which  is  dense. 
Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  29. 

The  greatest  winds,  if  they  have  no  coarctation,  or  blow 
not  hollow,  give  an  interiour  sound  ;  the  whistling  or  hollow 
wind  yeeldeth  a  singing,  or  exteriour  sound.  The  former 
being  pent  by  some  other  body  ;  the  latter  being  pent  in  by 
his  own  density. — Id.  lb.  §  188, 

"Wliat  can  we  say  of  the  subtlety,  activity,  and  penetrancy 

of  its  ethuvia,  which  no  obstacle  can  stop  or  repel,  but  they 

will  make  their  way  through  all  sorts  of  bodies,  firm  and 

fluid,  dense  and  rare,  heavy  and  light,  pellucid  and  opake  ? 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Because  if  there  were  evei-y  where  an  absolute  plenitude 
and  density  without  any  empty  pores  and  interstices  between 
the  particles  of  bodies,  then  all  bodies  of  equal  dimensions 
would  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently, 
as  we  have  shewed  before,  would  be  equally  ponderous. 

Benlley,  Ser,  7. 

' The  watchful  Hours — to  whom  the  charge 

Of  the  Olympian  summit  appertains. 

And  of  the  boundless  ether,  back  to  roll, 

And  to  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense. 

Cou-per.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  v. 

It  may  seem  astonishing  that  so  small  a  difference  of 
distance  from  the  earth  as  between  the  upper  and  under 
side  of  a  common  leaden  weiglit  in  the  grocer's  shop  should 
increase  the  density  of  ether  in  so  sensible  a  degree  as  that 
it  may  be  felt  by  taking  the  lead  into  one's  hand. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  c.  22. 

DENT,  n.  \     Tooke  says,  past  part,  of  A.  S. 

Dent,  v.     )  Dyn-an,  strepere,  to  din. 

As  if  first  applied  to  the  din  or  noise  of  blows ; 
and  then  to  the  mark  or  impression  made.  See 
Din,  and  Dint,  and  also  Indent. 

But  neuer  was  that  dent  of  thunder, — 

That  so  swithe  gan  downward  disceud 

As  this  foule  whan  it  beheld 

That  I  a  rowme  was  in  the  field. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.U, 
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DEN 


And  truly  sone,  I  toke  my  leiie  and  went 
■\Vlien  she  had  me  enquired,  wliat  I  was 
For  more  and  more,  impressen  gan  the  dent 


Of  Loue's  dart,  while  I  beheld  1 
Chau 


Lat.  Dens,  a  tooth,  (q. ) 
edens,  eating ;  that  which 
ealeth.      To  dentise, — 

To  tooth ;  to  have,  to 
form  or  produce,  teeth. 

Dentrijice,  ( denies  fri- 
care,) — to  rub  the  teeth. 

For  the  technical  usage 
of  Dentate,   see  the  exara- 


The  Court  of  Loue. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay,  I  saw  my  withered  skiu. 
How  it  doth  shew  my  dented  chewes,  the  flesh  was  worn 

so  thyn. 
And  eke  my  toothless  chaps,  the  gates  of  my  right  way, 
That  opes  and  shuttes  as  I  do  speake,  do  thus  vnto  me  say. 
Surre!/.  No  A</e  is  Content. 

Wherfore  he  willynge  to  saue  his  people  from  famyne 
whom  he  knewe  to  be  from  the  dent  of  the  Frenche  sworde 
clearely  exerapte  and  vntouched,  returned  ouer  the  riuer  of 
Lsyie.— Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  9. 

"When  stormy  courses  answer'd  cuff  for  cuff. 
Denting  proud  beavers  with  the  counter-buff; 
Upon  an  altar,  burnt  with  holy  flame, 
1  sacriflc'd,  as  incense  to  thy  fame. 

Drai/lon.  Surreij  to  Geraldine. 

We  two  have  kept  its  homage  in  suspence. 

And  bent  the  globe,  on  whose  each  side  we  trod. 

Till  it  was  dented  inwards.— Dr^dcn.  All  for  Love,  Act  v. 

There  are  a  whole  genus  of  birds  called  Pici  Martii.  or 
woodpeckers,  that  in  like  manner  have  a  tongue  which 
they  can  shoot  forth  to  a  very  great  length,  ending  in  a 
sharp  stiff  bony  tip,  dented  on  each  side. 

Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

DE'NTISE,  V. 
Denti'tion. 

De'ntist. 
De'ntal,  n. 
De'ntal,  adj. 
De'ntate. 
Denta'tion. 
De'ntrifice. 
Denticul.\'tion. 
pies  from  Paley. 

They  tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countesse  of  Desmonds,  who 
lived  till  she  was  sevenscore  yeares  old,  that  she  did  dentise 
twice,  or  thrice ;  casting  lier  old  teeth,  and  others  comming 
in  their  placj. — Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  755. 

The  ashes  of  the  ankle  hones  of  a  female  goat  whiles  it  is 
fresh  and  new,  are  counted  an  excellent  dentrijice  to  whiten 
the  teeth.— i/oMonrf.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  II. 

Sem.  Is  this  gray  poulder,  a  good  dentrijice  i 

Ful.  You  see  I  use  it. 

Sem.  I  have  one  that  is  whiter.— B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  ii. 

He  omits  the  denticulation  of  the  edges  of  the  bill,  or  those 
small  oblique  incisions  made  for  the  better  retention  of  the 
prey. — Grew.  Museum. 

Take  mastic  and  dragon's  blood,  of  each  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity :  powder  them,  and  mix  them  together,  and  let  the 
patient  use  them  as  adentrijice.— Boyle.  Wortcs,  vol.  v.  p.  376. 

It  causes  dentition  in  so  regular  a  manner,  and  that  not 
only  in  infants,  but  also  adult  persons. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  167. 
Next  came  different  classes  of  denials,  and  among  the  first 
of  them  should  be  placed  the  sibilants,  which  most  nations 
express  by  an  indented  figure. 

Sir  ly.  Jones.  Ort/tograpliy  oj  Asiatic  Words. 

Each  of  the  dental  sounds  is  hard  or  soft,  sharp  or  obtuse, 
and  by  thrusting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  we 
form  two  sounds  exceedingly  common  in  Arabic  and  English, 
but  changed  into  lisping  sibilants  by  the  Persians  and 
French.— /(/.  lb. 

They  are  what  naturalists  call  serrated  or  denlated  bills  J 
the  inside  of  them,  towards  the  edge,  being  thickly  set  with 
parallel  or  concentric  rows  of  short,  strong,  sharp  pointed 
pnckles.  These  though  they  should  be  called  tectli,  are  not 
for  the  purpose  of  mastication.     They  form  a  filter. 

Paley.  Natural  TIteology,  c.  12. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  continual  endeavours  to  shoot 
out  the  tongue  to  the  stretch,  the  woodpecker's  species  may 
by  degrees  have  lengthened  the  organ  itself,  beyond  that  of 
other  birds,  what  account  can  be  given  of  its  form,  of  its  tip  ? 
how  m  particular  did  it  get  its  barb,  its  dentation  > 

Id.  Natural  Pltilosophy,  c.  13. 

A  kind  dentist  restored  my  spirits,  by  declaring  that  he 
was  possessed  of  an  art  which  would  prevent  all  bad  conse- 
quences, and  continue  the  beauty  of  my  pearly  ornaments 
set  between  rubies  (for  so  he  expressed  himself)  unsullied 
during  liie.—Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  58. 


,  ^       Fr.  Z) 

\are:  de, 
J  or  lay  b; 


Fr.  Dernier ,-     Lat.   Denud- 
aild  nudare,   to  strip 


DENU'DE.tj. 

Denu'date,  v. 

Denuda'tion.  )  or  lay  bare.     See  Nude. 

To  strip  off  the  covering  or  clothing ;  to  lay 
bare  or  naked. 

Denude  occurs  in  Chauccr,  in  a  passage  not 
\xry  ifltelligible. 


And  whereby  is  ment 

This  foresaide  prouerbe  and  similitude 
But  that  thou  ridde  thee  plainly  to  denude, 

Cfiaucer.  T/ie  Remedie  of  Loue. 

For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  I'll  spare- 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque. 

Desiring  to  compleate  my  charge  in  all  points,  and  to  de- 
nude this  offending  liberty  of  her  most  potent  patronages,  it 
is  requisite  to  impeach  some  circumstances,  as  guilty  of 
great  aggravations  in  these  offences. 

Mouiitague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  12.  s.  3. 

Victor  Utiscensis  tells  us.  That  when  Dionisia,  a  noble  ma- 
tron, was  'immodestly  denudated  and  barbarously  scourged, 
with  a  courage  beyond  her  sex,  and  in  the  midst  of  blond 
she  told  her  tormentors,  that  what  they  intended  for  her 
shame  should  hereafter  be  her  glory. — Fcltliam,  pt.  ii.  Res.l  1 . 


ments  then  materials  of  our  fabrick  ;  considering  that  this 
denudation  may  prove  the  greatest  beautifying  of  our  spi- 
ritual eii&ce.—Mountayue.  Dev.  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  8.  s.  3. 


DENU'LL.     Used  by  Fabyan  as  Annull,  (qv.) 

But  after  the  deth  of  Kinge  Edwarde  that  banysshemente 
was  soone  denulled  by  Edwarde  his  soone,  whereof  ensuyd 
moclie  harme  and  trouble  as  after  shall  b&  shewed. 

Fabyan,  an.  1300. 

DENUNCIA'TION.     See  Denounce. 

DENY',  r.  ~\        Fr.   Denier ;     Sp.   Deneyar ; 

Deni'aele.  I    'L^t.  Denegare ;  de,ne,s.\\Aaycre, 

Deni'al.  I   (qd.)     Be  it  not:  let  it  not  be 

Deni'ance.  J  done.     See  Denay,  and  Dene- 

Deni'eR.  I    GATE. 

Deny'ing,  );.  J  To  refuse,  to  contradict,  to 
disown. 

It  myght  not  be  denied,  for  tiling  that  mot  betide. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  249. 

And  anoon  the  cok  eftsoones  crew:  and  Petir  bethoughte 
on  the  word  that  Jhesus  hadde  seide  to  him  bifore  the  cok 
crowe  twyes,  thries  thou  schalt  denye  me,  and  he  began  to 
■neiK.—  WicliJ.  Mark,  c.  14. 

I  woU  in  no  wise,  saith  Daungere 

Deuy,  that  ye  haue  asked  here 

It  were  to  great  vncurtesie. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  there  vpon  goth  he  so  farforth,  that  no  Scripture  can 
be  euident  to  proue  any  thing  that  he  lyst  to  deuii. 

Sir  T.  More.   Wur/ies,  p.  161. 

The  woma  was  not  weryed  with  so  many  repulses  and 
deiiyals  insomuchethat  she  durst  yet  drawe  nere  vnto  Jesus, 
and  fallynge  downe  at  hys  knees  sayde.  Succour  me. 

Udal.  Malt.  c.  15. 

As  touchyng  the  article  of  mariage,  to  take  effect  betwene 
their  prince  and  the  Lady  Cicilie  of  England,  he  knew  not 
the  determinat  pleasure  of  ye  king  his  master  and  brother, 
either  for  the  affirmaunce  or  deniiice  of  the  same. 

Hall.  Edic.  ir.  an.  22. 

And  some  of  the  let  not  with  lyes  and  perinry  to  defend 
the  selfe,  and  some  to  stande  in  defence  of  their  errours  or 
f.ilse  denying  of  tlieyr  owne  dede,  to  their  gret  paril  of  the 
tier.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  151. 

Arrined  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right ; 

For  still,  to  all,  the  gate  stood  open  wide  ; 
Yet  cliarge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight 
Call'd  Maluenu,  who  entrance  none  denide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
As  if  some  divine  truths,  viz.  those  which  are  plainly  re- 
vealed, might  not  be  such,  as  of  necessity  were  not  to  be 
denied,  and  others  for  want  of  sufficient  declaration,  deniaiie 
without  danger.— Chillingworlh.  Ret.  of  Prot.  Ch.  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Again,  heside  the  negative  of  authority ;  it  is  also  deniable, 
namely,  by  way  of  Aristotle's  death. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b,  vii.  c.  14. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  do  spring  ; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 

Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse.— il/i«o;!.  Lycidas. 

The  separatists  are  profest  denr/ers  of  one  article,  that  of 
the  holy  Catholic  Church,  resolving  the  end  and  the  effect 
of  the  Holy  Ghost's  descent  to  have  been  only  to  constitute 
particular  congregations,  and  none  else. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 

And  thus  to  rack  the'sacred  writings,  to  force  them  whe- 
ther they  will  or  no  to  bring  evidence  to  our  opinions ;  is  an 
affront  to  their  authority  that's  next  to  the  denying  on't. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  3. 

This  is  that  simplicity  of  conversation  which  our  Saviour 
requires  when  he  saith,  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
n.iv,  nay,  i,  e.  you  ought  to  converse  with  eo  much  siucerity, 
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that  your  bare  afKrmation  or  denial  may  be  suificient ;  thii 
being  the  proper  use  of  speech,  that  men  may  understand 
each  others  minds  by  their  words. 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

That  the  variation  may  he  found,  with  a  share  of  accuracy 

more  than  sufficient  to  determine  the   ship's  course,   is 

allowed ;  but  that  it  can  be  found  so  exactly  as  to  fix  the 

longitude  within  a  degi-ee,  or  sixty  miles,  I  absolutely  deny. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

For  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  the  year  1215, 
and  pretended  to  be  a  general,  and  therefore  infallible  one, 
after  beginning  with  a  creed,  of  which  transubstantiation, 
then  first  established,  made  a  part :  proceeds,  in  the  third 
canon,  to  decree  that  all  denier s  of  that,  or  any  other  of  tlie 
[pretended]  Catholic  doctrines,  be  excommunicated,  and 
punished  by  the  secular  arm. — Sec/cer,  vol.  v.  Ser.  13. 

DEO'BSTRUENT.  Lat.  De,  oh,  and  stmere. 
See  Obstruct. 

That  which  destroys  obstructions ;  separates 
parts  closed  or  bloclied  up. 

At  least  to  answer  the  physician's  scope,  where  he  would 
employ  an  emetic,  a  cathartic,  a  diaphoretic,  a  deobstruent, 
a  diuretic,  a  bezoardic  or  cordial  medicine. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  118. 

It  [tar- water]  is  useful  not  only  as  a  pectoral  and  balsamic, 
but  also  as  a  powerful  and  safe  deobstrtient  in  cachectic  and 
hysteric  casei.— Berkeley.  Siris,  s.  6. 

D  E'OD  AND.      Lat.  Deo  dandum  ,— 
That  which  ought  to  be,  which  must  be,  given 
to  God. 

A  man  that  hath  been  long  in  office  vniler  dyuers  of  the 
kynges  almoygners,  to  whome  the  goodes  of  such  men  as 
kyll  themselfe  be  apoynted  by  the  lawe,  and  hys  office,  as 
deodandes  to  be  geue  in  almes. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.285. 

If  beside  the  laws  ofmiirther,  men  have  thought  fit,  out 
of  respect  to  humane  nature,  that  whatsoeuer  else  moves  to 
tlie  death  of  man  should  be  forfeit  to  pious  uses,  why  should 
there  not  as  well  be  deodands  for  reputation .' 

Marvell.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

For  love  should,  like  a  dcodand. 
Still  fall  to  th'  owner  of  the  land. 

Butler.  TIte  Lady's  An 


tlie  Knight, 

DEO'PPILATE,  I'.  ^        hw..  De,    and   oppi- 
Deoppila'tion.  >  lore  ;  pilare,  densare,  to 

Deo'ppilative.  )  thicken,  to  close  or  stop. 

Fr.  "  Deoppilatif,  opening  or  unstopping  obstruc- 
tions." 

■When  for  medical  uses,  we  take  down  the  filings  of  iron 
or  steel,  we  must  not  conceive  it  passeth  unaltered  from 
us  ;  for  though  the  grosser  parts  be  excluded  again,  yet  ara 
the  dissoluble  parts  extracted,  whereby  it  becomes  effectual 
in  deoppilations.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22- 


Indeed  I  have  found  them  generally  to  agree  in  divers  of 
them  (as  in  their  being  somewhat  diaphoretick  and  very 
deoppilative.)—Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

As  in  bezoardicum  miner.ile,  skilfully  prepared,  (for  it 
very  seldom  is  so)  the  laxative  and  emetick  virulency  of  the 
antimony  is  changed  into  a  diaphoretick,  resolving,  ond 
deoppilative  power. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

DEORDINA'TION.  Used  as  Disorder  is. 
See  CooRDAiN,  and  Disorder. 

[The  Church  of  England]  being  thus  clens'd  and  wasli'd 
is  accus'd  by  the  Roman  parties  of  noveltie,  and  condemn'd 
because  she  refuses  to  run  into  the  same  excess  of  riot  and 
deordination, 

Bp.  Taylor.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  c.  I, 

For  although  the  fall  of  man  did  neither  alter  the  essential 
constituents  of  mankind,  nor  wholly  raze  out  the  engravings 
of  those  common  notions,  sentiments,  and  rational  instincts 
that  were  in  them ;  yet  it  did  in  a  great  measure  impair 
and  weaken  them,  and  brought  in  a  very  great  deordination 
and  discomposure,  setting  up  the  lower  faculties  in  rebellioD 
against  the  superior.— /^a/s.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  355. 

DEPA'INT,  tJ.  ■)       Vr.  Depeindre  ;    Lat.  De- 
Depe'inct.  S  pingere,   (de,  and  pingere,)  to 

form  or  figure,  (finyerc,)  to  express  a  real  object 
by  imitation. 

To  imitate  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  (coloured;) 
to  draw,  portray,  describe  or  delineate,  (to  de- 
picture, qv.) 

And  whan  this  Eneas  and  Achatet 
Hadden  in  this  temple  been  ouer  all. 
Than  found  they  depainted  on  a  wall 
H«w  Troie  and  all  the  land  destroyed  was. 

Chaucer   legenil  of IHdo. 
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And  all  aboue  depeinlcd  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  Conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour, 
With  thiike  sharp  swerd  over  his  htd 
yhangiiig  by  a  subtil  twined  Hired. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighlcs  Tale,  V.  202'J. 
Her  armes  long  in  just  proportion  cast, 
Her  hands  depaint  with  veins  all  blue  and  white. 

Vncertttine  Auctois.  Descrip.  and  Praise  of  his  Loue. 

"WHi.it  should  I  speak  in  praise  of  Surrey's  skil 
tJnlesse  1  had  a  thousand  tongues  at  will  ? 
No  one  is  able  to  depaint  at  full, 
The  flowing  fountaine  of  his  sacred  skull. 

Turberville.  In  Prayse  of  the  Eric  of  Surrey. 

Through  great  constraint 

He  made  him  stoupe  perforce  vnto  his  knee, 
And  doe  unwilling  worship  to  the  saint, 
That  on  his  shield  depainled  he  did  see. 

Spenser.  Taerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  reading  thereof,  in  my  conceit,  will  not  hinder  the 
rest  of  your  affaires,  nor  take  up  any  time  due  thereto,  con- 
sidering that  ill  few  words  you  shall  there  see  the  nature  of 
many  memorable  persons  lively  described  and  depainted. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  331. 

The  red  rose  medled  with  the  white  yfere, 
In  either  chceke  depeinclen  liuely  chere. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  April. 

I  was  naturally  as  much  inclined  as  others,  to  play  with 
the  gilded  leaves  and  outside  of  my  books,  and  handsomely 
depaint  the  letters  before  I  understood  the  sense. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  516. 


DEPA'RT,  V. 
Depa'rt,  n. 
Depa'rtable,  adj. 
Depa'rter. 
Depa'rting,  n. 
Depakti'tion. 
Depa'rtment. 
Departme'.vtal. 
Depa'rture. 


Fr.  Departir  ;  It.  Di- 
partire ;  Lat.  Dispartiri,  to 
separate  ;  dis,  and  partiri, 
to  divide. 

To  divide  or  separate,  to 
deal,  share,  or  distribute  ; 
to  part  with  or  give  up,  to 
part  from  or  relinquish,  to 
quit,  leave,  go  away. 

3n,  and  baneres  gonne  rere, 
L  fwoU parlyes  there. 

Jt.  Gloucester,  p.  IS. 


The  folk  was  mykille  &  strong,  of  : 


"What  is  hus  conysaunce  quath  ich.  in  bus  cote  armure 
Thre  psones  in  o  pensel.  quath  he  dea-table,  from  other. 

Id.  p.  314. 

And  thanne  I  shal  knowleche  to  hem,  that  I  knewe  you 

never,  departs  awey  from  me  ye  that  worcken  wickednesse. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  7. 

And  aftir  that  thei  hadden  crucified  him,  they  depariiden 
his  clothis  and  kisten  lott,  to  fulfil  that  is  seyde  bi  the  pro- 
phete  seiynge,  thei  depariiden  to  hem  my  clothis,  and  on 
my  cloth  their  kisten  lotte.— /rf.  lb.  c.  27. 

1  the  tyme  of  my  deparlyng  is 


And  oon  of  the  puple  seide  to  him,  maister  seye  to  my 
brother  that  he  departe  with  me  the  eritage.  And  he  seyde 
to  him,  man,  who  ordeynede  me  a  domesman  or  a  dcparter 
on  yuu?— /i.  Luke,  c.  12. 

This  false  blasphemour,  that  charged  me 
To  parten  that  wol  not  departed  be, 
Tu  every  man  ylike,  with  meschance. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7821. 

The  same  law  yt  ioyneth  by  wedlocke  without  forsaking, 
the  same  law  yeueth  libell  of  depnrticion  bicause  of  diuorce. 
Loth  domed  and  declared. — Id.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


he  sonnes  thre,  of  whicbe  I  told 
ight  after  that  hem  selfe  wolde 
his  worlde  departe  they  begonm 
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But  that  lewd  louer  did  the  most  lament 
For  her  depart,  that  euer  man  did  hear, 

He  knockt  his  breast  with  desperate  intent, 

And  scratcht  his  face,  and  with  his  teeth  did  tear 
His  rugged  flesh,  and  rent  his  ragged  heare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

It  hath  been  subtilly,  and  indeed  truly  noted,  that  our 
sight  is  not  well  contented  with  those  sudden  departments 
from  one  extreara  to  another.  Therefore  let  them  have 
rather  a  duskish  tincture,  than  an  absolute  black. 

Reliquia  Wottonianc^,  p.  61. 

My  lord  being  in  the  gallery  of  my  ship,  at  my  departure, 
I  remember  your  honour  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  you 
would  request  one  thing  of  me,  which  was,  that  whether  I 
made  a  good  voyage  or  a  bad,  I  should  not  fail,  but  to  return 
again  into  England :  which  I  then  promised  you,  and  gave 
you  my  faith  I  would  ;  and  so  I  have. 

State  Trials.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  an.lGOS. 

Although  when  the  divine  providence  does  itself  offer  us  a 
just  occasion  of  leaving  this  world,  (as  when  a  man  chooses 
to  sutler  death  rather  than  commit  wickedness)  a  wise  man 
will  then  indeed  depart  joyfully,  as  out  of  a  place  of  sorrow 
and  darkness  into  light ;  yet  he  will  not  be  in  such  haste  as 
to  break  his  prison  contrary  to  law  ;  but  will  go  when  God 
calls  him,  as  a  prisoner  when  dismissed  by  the  magistrate 
or  lawful  power.— C/arfe.  Nat.  S,-  Rev.  Religion,  Prop.  1. 


hoves  me  then  to  give  my  reason  for  departing  from  so  great 
an  authority.— 5ea;cA.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

In  order  to  resume  that  character,  let  him  consider  what 
virtues  his  department  of  life  particularly  requires.  He  will 
find  them  to  be  industry,  honesty,  and  frugality. 


sr.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  on  the  fourth  of  last  June,  comes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  department,  as  it  exists 
under  the  auspices  of  the  national  assembly. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

The  game  played  by  the  revolutionists  in  17S9,  with  re- 
spect to  the  French  guards  of  the  unhappy  king,  was  now 
played  against  the  departmental  guards,  called  together  for  I 


picture  drawn  from  life:  what  it  represents  often 

occurs :  and  the  whole  of  it  is  occasioned  by  the  merchant's 

departut  e  from  his  natural  and  his  most  becoming  character. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  8. 

DEPA'STURE,  f.  hat.  Depascere,  astuvi ; 
de,  and  pascerc,  to  feed.      Gr.  Tia-ciy. 

To  feed  upon,  to  cat,  to  browze  or  graze  upon. 

Earth,  like  the  patient  was,  whose  liuely  blood 
Ilath  ouercome  at  last  some  sicknesse  strong. 

Whose  feeble  limmes  had  been  the  bait  and  food. 
Whereon  his  strange  disease  depastred  long, 

But  now  restor'd,  in  health  and  welfare  stood 
As  sound  as  earst,  as  fresh,  as  faire,  as  young. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlognc,  b.  xiv.  s.  79. 

And  thus,  if  a  horse  be  delivered  either  to  an  agisting 
farmer  for  the  purpose  of  depaslurinq  in  his  meadows,  or  to 
an  hostler  to  be  dressed  and  fed  in  his  stable,  the  bailees  are 
answerable  for  the  loss  of  the  horse,  if  it  be  occasioned  by  ; 
the  ordinary  neglect  of  themselves  or  their  servants. 

Sir  W.Jones.  The  Law  of  Bailments.  1 

DEPA'TRIATE,  v.     Lat.  Dc,  and  pairia,  his  \ 

country.  [ 

To  go  or  cause  to  go  from,  to  quit — his  country. 

I  fear,  sir,  here  you  beg  the  question. 
A  subject  born  in  any  state 
May,  if  he  please,  depatriate. 
And  go,  for  reasons  weak  or  weighty 
To  Zeeland-new,  or  Otaheite. 

Mason.  The  Dean  and  the  Squire. 
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DEPECULA'TION.  Lat.  Peculari,  whence 
Depeculari,  (to  plunder,)  is  from  Pecus.  Vossius 
says,  Peculari  is  properly  applied  to  public  theft, 
though  it  may  be  e.xtended  more  widely.  See 
Peculate. 

Also  robbery,  and  depeculalion  of  the  public  treasure  or 
revenues,  is  a  greater  crime  than  the  robbing  or  defrauding 
of  a  private  man  ;  because  to  rob  the  public,  is  to  rob  many 
at  oncc.—Hobbs.  Of  Commonwealth,  c.  27. 


DEPE'ND.i.. 
Depe'xdant. 

Depe'.n-dan-ce. 

Depe'.n'dancy. 

Depe'.ndent. 

Depe'.vdence. 

Depe'ndency. 

Depe'ndently. 

Depe'nder. 

DePE'nDING,  71. 

Depe'ndingly. 


Fr.  Dcpendre ;  Sp.  Depen- 
dcr;  It.  Dependere ;  Lat.  De- 
pmdere,  (de,  and pendere,)  to 
hang  from. 

To  hang  down,  to  rest,  to 
repose,  to  rely  upon— in  a 
hanging  position  ;  to  rest,  to 
repose  or  rely  upon,  gene- 
rally; and  thus,  (met.)  to 
trust  to,  to  confide  in. 

To  rely  upon ;  to  have  a.? 
a  support;  and  thus,  to  be  conneeted  with  as 
an  inferior,  to  be  subordinate,  subservient  or 
subject  to. 

To  hang,  (sc.)  upon  the  balance,  under  exa- 
mination; investigation,  trial;  and  thus,  to  be 
undetermined,  undecided. 

Archdeacon  Nares,  (  Gloss,  ad  v. )  gives  several 
instances  from  our  elder  dramatists,  in  which 
Dependance  or  Dependency,  is  used  for  the  subject 
of  a  quarrel,  i.  e.  the  affair  dependint/.  See  in 
V.  Cartel,  from  B.  .lonson.  See  also  Gifford's 
Note  thereon,  and  his  Massinger,  iii.  9. 

Dependent  and  Dependant  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  ent  from  ens  is  the  right. 

And  now  the  cause  driuen  is  so  far, 
Sodainly  peace,  either  hasty  war 
Mot  follow  anon,  for  the  fatall  chance 
Of  hfe  and  death  dependeth  in  balance. 

Lidgate.   The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 
And  hereby  ye  see  that  it  is  a  playne  and  an  euident  con- 
clusio  as  bright  as  the  sunne  shynyng  that  the  truth  of  God's 
word  dependeth  not  of  the  truth  of  the  congregation. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  2GS 


their  treatie  dema 


The  Frenchf 
lays  beaten  downe,  and  to  haue  the  sygnorie  of  Guysi 
Hammes,  Marke,  and  Oye,  and  all  the  lanries  of  Froyti 


And  we  would  the  aske  him  such  questions  further  either 
of  holdinge  of  God's  hande  over  them,  or  withdrawing  hvs 
handeofhelp  from  them,  with  other  diuerse  £/c,.ri)(/iiii;,^'f, 
tberupon,  which  eurie  learned  manne  may  soone  fynd  oute 
himself  &  almost  vnlearned  to.— Sir  T.  More.  WorKes,  p.5fl4. 

Consider  nowe  that  of  hys  electes,  whiche  is  of  hys  woordes 
muche  adoe  to  perceiue,  they  be  so  dark  and  so  intriked  of 
purpose  witboute  any  dependence  or  order,  yet  in  the  ende 
-hen  all  is  gathered  together  and  aduysed  well,  thvs  is  the 
that  God  chooseth  a  cert'ayne  whom  he  Ivketli. 
/..'.  lb.  p.  fill 


whole  s 


-Gower.Con.A.h.yu.  DEPA'UPERATE,    v.      Lat.    Depauperare, 

j  utnm  ;  de,  and  pauper,  poor. 
Id.  lb.  b.  viii.    !       To  impoverish. 


Phil.  Mary  indeed  you,  maister  Doctor,  put  me  in  good 
remembrance  of  the  meaning  of  Saint  Paul  in  that  place, 
ffT  apostasie  is  properlie  a  departing  from  the  faith,  and 
therefore  commeth  apostafa,  which  properlie  signifieth  one 
that  departeth  from  his  faith. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1635.  Fourth  Examin.  of  Mr.J.Philpot. 

And  at  their  departure  was  shot  off  all  the  ordinance  of 
the  ship,  and  about  nine  of  the  clocke  at  night  the  same  d,-iy 
they  weyed  anker,  and  departed  with  their  ship  from  Astra- 
can.— i/orA;M^/.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

Which  when  she  saw,  she  left  her  locks  vndight. 

And  running  to  her  boat  withouten  ore, 
From  the  icpardnj land  it  launched  light. 
And  after  them  did  driue  with  all  her  power  and  might. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
.VOL.  I. 


And  because  the  residence  of  this  blessed  poverty  is  the 
lind,  it  followes  that  it  be  here  iinderstood,  that  all  that 
xamination  and  renunciation,  abjection  and  humility  of 


DEPE'ACII,  V.  Skinner  says,  absolverc,  (i.  e. 
to  acquit,  to  discharge,)  from  the  Fr.  Despescher. 
See  Despatch. 

They  shall  be  forthwith  heard  as  soon  as  the  party  which 
they  shal  find  before  our  justices  shall  be  depeached,  which 
party  being  heard  forthwith,  and  as  soone  as  may  be,  the 
said  English  merchants  shall  be  ridde  and  dispatched. 

Ilackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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Then  let  your  hopes  on  those  sure  joys  depend. 
■>\Tiich  live  and  grow  by  death,  and  waste  not  when  they 
spend.— P.  Fletcher.  Eliza.  An  Elegy. 

Unity  which  the  fathers  press  so  often,  they  make  to  be 
dependant  on  the  bishop. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  .isserted,  8.  4«. 

Sanctify  him  in  his  authority  and  sovereignty,  by  calhng 
upon  bim  in  obedience  to  his  command  and  wi'll,  who  hath 
commanded  it,  bv  acknowledgment  of  thy  dependence  upon 
him.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

^\^len  here  he  adds,— and  we  by  him  ;  this  imports  their 
being  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  people  to  Ood,  the 
chosen  of  God  out  of  all  things  else  :  and  his  being  a  peculiar 
special  founder  unto  them  of  a  super  creation-state,  and  u 
dependancy  upon  him  for  the  whole  of  it,  as  he  is  .Tesus 
Christ  the  Lord.— Goorfii'in.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii,  p.  1C9. 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drought,   their  pangs,   their 

qualms. 
Their  rack  in  writing,  who  do  write  fur  alms. 
Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  fires 
But  to  their  benefactors'  dole  aspires. 

Cartwright.   Upon  the  Poems  of  Fletcher. 

But  yet  the  parliament  of  I  H.  IV.  c.  3,  4.  repealed  this 
parliament  of  21  R.  II.  with  all  its  circumstances  and  dc- 

Prynne.   Treachery  and  Disloyalty  of  Papists,  pt.  i.  p.  32. 

Having  no  relation  to,  or  dependence  upon  the  court,  he 
[Sir  Henry  Slingsby]  was  sway'd  only  by  his  conscience  to 
detest  the  violent  and  undutiful  behaviour  of  that  parja- 
ment.— Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol,  iii.  p.  623. 
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If  we  make  a  farther  advance  and  progression  into  the 
reason  of  philosophy,  it  will  leade  the  mind  up  to  religion, 
ns  it  shows  the  cont^ruous  dependency  and  subordination  of 
all  causes  of  divine  providence. 

Mounlague.  Devoute  Essayes,  Treat.  16.  s.  1. 


The  absolute  stoical  defender  on  fate  may  star- 
of  industry,  die  for  want  of  physick,  and  be  damnt 
of  repentance.— /£amOTo«rf.   ll'orks,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 


If  thou  givest  me  this  day  supplies  beyond  the  expense  of 

this  day,  1  will  use  it  thankfully,  and  nevertheless  depend- 

ingly;  for  1  will  renew  my  petition  for  my  daily  bread  still. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

As  heaven  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glows, 
And  ever  living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 

Pope.  Temple  of  Fame. 

Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  their  end, 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we ;  but  God  the  whole  ; 
Who  gave  us  life  and  animating  soul. 

Dryden.  Palarnon  ff  Arci/e. 

That  desire  was  to  fix  and  preserve  a  few  lasting  depend- 
ahle  friendships  :  and  tlie  accidents,  which  have  disappointed 
Hie  in  it,  have  put  an  end  to  all  my  aims. 

Pope.  To  Gay,  Let.  21. 

What  freebom  man,  who,  though  of  mungrel  strain, 
Wou'd  twice  support  the  scorn  and  proud  disdain 
With  which  those  idols  you  adore,  the  great, 
Their  wretched  vassals  and  dependan 


Yet  undone  the  great  worke  is,  all  ej'es 

Mvist  see  Achilles  in  first  sight,  depeopling  enemies, 
As  well  as  counsell  it  in  court. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 
^—  I  depeopled  it. 
Slue  all  men,  and  did  their  wiues  remit, 
With  much  spoile  taken.— /d.  Ih.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 


Lrydeti.  Juvenal,  Sat.  5. 

Dark  as  a  cloud  they  make  a  wheeling  flight, 
Then  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  descending,  lijiht; 
Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 
And  make  a  large  dcpcndance  from  the  bough. 

Id.  nrgil,  Geor.  4. 

Well,  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  these  witnesses  we 
speak  of  were  all  of  them  Christ's  friends,  and  follovf  bm  and 
dependents. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

ffis  followers  afterward  so  understood  and  explained  it,  as 
if,  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  not  to  be  understood  a 
creation  in  time;  but  only  an  order  of  nature.  Causality 
and  dependence:  that  is,  that  the  will  of  God,  and  his  power 
of  acting,  being  necessarily  as  eternal  as  his  essence,  the 
effects  of  that  will  and  power  might  be  supposed  coeval  to 
the  wiU  and  power  themselves. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  3. 

It  is  also  natural  and  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  but  that 
the  bishop  of  a  chief  city,  finding  himself  to  exceed  in 
wealth,  in  power,  in  advantages  of  friendships,  dependencies, 
&c.  should  not  affect  to  raise  himself  above  the  level :  it  is 
an  ambition,  that  easily  will  seize  on  the  most  moderate, 
and  otherwise  religious  minds. 

Barrow.   Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Yet,  though  I  always  have  my  Will, 

I'm  but  a  mere  depender  still , 

An  humble  hanger  on  at  best. 

Of  whom  all  people  make  a  jest.— Swift.  Tiiddle  the  Fourth. 

Eternity,  depending  on  an  hour, 

Makes  serious  thought  man's  wisdom,  joy,  and  praise. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

No  regal  pageant  deck'd  with  casual  honours, 
Scorn'd  by  his  subjects,  trampled  by  his  foes, 
No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state, 
Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependant  throne. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

It  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  can  disqualify  by  a  dependent  house  of  commons, 
or  by  a  dependent  court  of  star  chamber,  or  by  a  dependent 
court  of  kind's  bench. — Burke.  Of  the  Present  Discontents,     i 

We  behold  (and  it  seems  some  people  rejoice  in  beholding) 
our  native  land,  which  used  to  sit  the  envied  arbiter  of  all 
her  neighbours,  reduced  to  a  servile  dependance  on  their 
mercy.— /rf.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

For  if  they  once  quit  this  natural,  rational,  and  liberal 

obedience,  having  deserted  the  only  proper  foundation  of 

their  power,  they  must  seek  a  support  in  an  abject  and 

unnatural  dependence  somewhere  else.  I 

Id.  Of  the  Present  Discontents.  I 

There  are  many  subjects  which,  though  very  interesting 
to  the  reader,  would  make  no  figure  in  representation :  s\ich 
are  those  subjects  which  consist  in  any  long  series  of  action, 
the  parts  of  which  have  very  much  dependency  each  on  tlie 
0ih«-c.— Sir  J.  Reynolds.  On  the  Art  of  Painting,  Note  10. 

If  we  affirm  absolutely,  we  use  the  indicative  or  declara- 
tive mood ;  if  relatively,  conditionally,  or  dependently  on 
Bomething  else,  it  is  the  subjunctive. 

Beatlie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

DEPE'OPLE,  I'.     To  destroy  the  peopie. 
To  Depopulate,  (qv.) 


DEPE'RDIT.n.  ^        Fr.Deperir;     hat.  De- 
Depe'iiditelv.        \ perdere,  itum  ;  de,  and  per- 
Deperdi'tion.       J  dere,  perhaps  from  the  Gr. 
UepBfiu,  tn  lay  waste  or  destroy. 
Any  thing  lost,  destroyed,  ruined. 

Our  bodies  may  be  said  to  be  daily  repaired  by  new  sus- 
tenance, which  begets  new  blood,  and  consequently  new 
spirits,  new  humours,  and  I  may  say  new  flesh,  the  old  by 
continual  drperdition  and  insensible  transpirations  evapo- 
rating still  out  of  us,  and  giving  way  to  flesh.  | 
Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  31.  j 

Wine,  and  even  water  has  been,  not  only  by  Helmont, 
but  by  divers  other  physicians,  observed  to  be  enriched, 
[with  wormes]  after  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  has  been 
for  some  hours  shaken  in  it.  though  without  any  sensible 
deperdition  of  the  substance  of  the  mercury. 

Boyle.   Works,  pt.  ii.  Ess.  5. 

The  most  deperditehj  wicked  of  all  others,  in  whom  was 
the  root  of  wickedness. — Dean  King.  Sermon,  (1608,)  p.  17. 

No  reason  can  be  given  why,  if  these  deperdits  ever 
existed,  they  have  now  disappeared.  Yet  if  all  possible 
existences  have  been  tried,  they  must  have  formed  part  of 
the  catalogue. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  5. 

DEPE'RTIBLE,  adj.  In  some  etiitions  this 
word  is  written  Depcctiblc. 

Bacon  appears  to  mean — that  may  be  distri- 
buted, or  spread. 

It  may  be  also,  that  some  bodies  have  a  kinde  of  lentour, 
and  more  depertible  nature  than  others,  as  we  see  it  evident 
in  colouration. — Bacon.  Katurall  History,  §  857. 


DEPHLE'GM,i<.  ^       Gr.  *> 
Dephi.e'gmate.         If"',     to 
Dephlegma'tion.     I  thinks,   r 
Dephle'gmedxess.  j  cause  it  i 


iKiyna,  from  ^bMy- 
bum.       Vossius 
not  so  called  be- 
per  se  ignei/m, 
but  because — per  accidens  eauset  febres.     "  For," 
he  adds,  "  a  sharp  and  salt  phlegm  is  the  fountain 
of   all  such  diseases  as  are  produced  by  a  de- 
fluxion  of  humours;   as  Plato  says  in  TimtEus." 
See  Phlegm. 

To  clear  or  purify  (rom  phlegm, — in  chymistry, — 
to  free  from  pituitous,  aqueous  or  watery  parts. 

We  found  that  the  oil  that  was  wont  to  swim  upon  spirit 
of  wine,  not  freed  from  its  aqueous  parts,  did  readily  sink, 
and  quietly  lie  in  the  bottom  of  that,  which  was  carefully 
dephlegmed.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  3-)9. 

Our  favourable  thoughts  of  that  expert  chymist  making 
us  think  it  possible,  that  the  spirits  we  employed  had  not 
been  sufliciently  exalted,  we  dephlegmated  some  by  more 
frequent,  and  indeed  tedious  rectifications. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  1.  p.  329. 

And  let  me  on  this  occasion  advertise  you,  Pyrophilus, 
that  in  divers  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  separate  the  aqueous 
parts  by  dephleymation,  as  many  chemists  content  them- 
selves to  do.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

Fifthly,  that  the  proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  solution 
and  the  spirit  of  wine  depends  so  much  upon  the  strength  of 
the  former  liquor,  and  the  dt-phtegmedness  of  the  latter,  that 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  determine  generally  and  exactly,  wliat 
quantity  of  each  ought  to  be  taken.— /rf.  /*.  vol.  i.  p.  442. 

DEPI'CT,  t).    ■>        Lat.    Depingere,    depidum, 
Depi'ctl'ue,  t'.  S  to  depaint,  (qv. ) 
To  imitate  the  likeness  of  any  thing ;  to  draw, 
portray,  describe  or  delineate. 

Speed  distinguishes  depict,  and  depaint. 

I  remember  he  [Simon  Steward,  Mil.]  lived  (after  he  was 
knighted,)  a  fellow-commoner  in  Trinity  hall,  where  these 
his  armes  are  fairly  depicted  in  his  chamber. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Cambridgeshire. 

Wlierein  is  the  malice?  in  addingto  thenarration.pic/jircj 
(sc.  the  prints  in  Fox's  Martyrs,)  also  of  the  fact,  so  to  moue 
hatred  to  Menkes,  and  their  religion,  whereas  of  truth, 
either  Menkes,  or  men  of  that  religion,  were  the  very  first, 
who  not  onely  so  depictured,  but  also  liuely  and  richly  de- 
painted  it  in  their  goodliest  manuscripts. 
I  Speed.  King  John,  b.  ix.  c.  8.  s.  62. 
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I  next  mounted  through  a  large  painted  staircase,  •whera 
several  persons  were  depictured  in  caricature. 

Fielding.  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next 

DEPILA'TION,  n.  ^        "  Fr.  Depile ;   bauld, 
Depi'latory.  >  bare  or  bared  of  hair," 

Depi'latol's.  j  (Cotgrave.)    Lat.  Depj- 

lare  ,-  de,  and  pilus,  hair. 

To  take  away,  strip  off  or  destroy  the  hair. 
Depilation  is  used  by  Dryden,  in  his  translation 

of  Persius,  Sat.  4. 

The  crocodiles  have  a  certaine  fat  in  them  which  is  depi- 
latorie:  for  no  sooner  is  the  haire  rubbed  therewith,  but 
presently  it  sheddeth.— /fo/Zanii.  Ptinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  8. 

The  same  depilatorie  eW^ct,  the  ashes  of  horse-leeches  are 
supposed  to  have,  if  they  be  reduced  into  a  liniment  with 
vinegre,  and  used  accordingly.— /d.  lb.  b.  xxxii.  c.  7. 

This  animal  [the  Salamander]  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  a  quad- 
ruped corticated  and  depilous,  that  is,  without  wool,  fur,  or 
hail.— Brown.  Vutyar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

I  shall  demand  how  they  [dogs]  of  some  countryes  became 
depilous,  and  without  any  hair  at  all,  whereas  some  sorts  in 
excess  abound  therewith. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

DEPLICA'TION.  Lat.  De,  and  pUcare,  Gr. 
n\fK-eiv,  to  knit,  twist,  fold.  "  Fr.  Deplicer, — to 
unplait  or  unfold,  to  undo  the  plaits,  to  open  the 
folds  of,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Unplaiting,  unfolding,  untwisting. 

For  which  eflect  there  needeth  onely  an  unfolding  and 
deptication  of  the  inside  of  this  order,  to  shew  it  is  not  so 
asperous  and  thorny  as  our  nature  apprehendeth  it  by  the 
first  glances  that  light  upon  it. 

Mounlague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  1.  Treat.  15.  s.  3. 


DEPLO'RE,  V. 

Depi.o'rable. 

Deplo'rableness. 

Deplo'rablv. 

Deplo'rate. 

Deplora'tion. 

Deplo'redlt. 

Deplo'redness. 

Deplo'rement. 

Deplo'rer. 


Why  the  man  has  a  perception  of  sound  which  the  drum 
has  not,  or  an  idea  of  figure  depicted  on  the  chorbides  or 
retina  of  the  eye,  (whichever  of  them  be  the  seat  of  vision,) 
which  the  camera  has  not ;  in  other  words,  how  perception 
is  excited  from  material  impulse,  must  ever,  I  think,  exceed 
the  apprehension  of  human  intellect. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  401 . 
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Fr.  Deplorer ;  Sp.  De- 
phrar ;  It.  Deplorare ;  Lat. 
Dephrare,  (de,  and  plo- 
rare :)  distinguished  from 
lacrymare,  in  degree.  La- 
crimandum  est,  non  plo- 
randum,  (  Seneca,  £p.  63. ) 

To  weep  for,  to  bewail, 
to  bemoan,  to  mourn,  to 
lament. 


The  same  day  [the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  January, 
1596]  Sir  Francis  Drake  our  general  departed  this  life,  whose 
death  was  exceedingly  deplored ;  his  interment  was  after 
this  manner ;  bis  corps  being  laid  in  a  cophin  of  lead,  he  was 
let  down  into  the  sea,  tlie  trumpets  in  dolelull  manner 
echoing  out  this  lamentation  for  so  great  a  losse,  and  all  the 
cannons  of  the  fleet  were  discharged  according  to  the  cus. 
tome  of  all  sea  funeral!  obsequies. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.   West  Indian  Foyage,  p.  58, 

He  who  against  thee  does  inveigh. 
Never  yet  knew  where  beauty  lay. 

And  does  betray 

A  deplorable  want  of  sense. 

Blindness,  or  age,  or  impotence. 

Cotton.  Pindaric  Ode.  Beauty, 

To  discern  the  sadness,  and  deplorableness  of  this  estate,  I 
shall  need  give  you  no  sharper  character  of  it,  than  only 
this,  that  'tis  a  condition  that  forceth  God  to  forsake  us  in 
meer  mercy,  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  kindness  to  us,  and 
that  the  only  degree  of  kindness  left,  whereof  we  are  capable. 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  536. 

\\Tiich  way  of  proof  is  most  proper,  and  suitable  to  the 
course  of  the  text ;  which  hath  recourse  to  an  exemplary 
instance  of  election,  continued  in  age,  as  deplorate  as  [any] 
whatever  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  il.  pt.  iv.  p.  24, 

But  seeing  it  now  evident  and  certain,  that  my  [Qu.  Eli- 
zabeth] safety  without  her  [Qu.  Mary]  destruction,  is  in  a 
more  deplorate  estate,  I  am  most  grievously  aflTected  with 
inward  sorrow.— £«*fr.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1586. 

He  will  leaue  to  those  her  beneficiaries  the  farther  search 
of  this  argument,  and  deploration  of  her  fortune. 

Speed.  Hen.  FlI.  b.  ix.  e.  20.  s.  16. 

The  states  lie  still  and  close  oppressed  with  the  adversities 
of  the  last  year  ;  and  with  nothing  more  than  the  late  mine 
of  forty  well  laden  ships  by  the  Texel.  wherein  with  deplora- 
tion of  the  whole  province  were  lost  one  thousand  mariners. 
ReliquicB  Wottoniana:,  p.  474. 

To  be  deploredly  old,  and  affectedly  young,  is  not  only  a 
great  folly,  but  a  gross  deformity ! 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  72. 

But  for  thee,  O  blessed  Jesu,  so  ardent  was  thy  love  to  us, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  our  extreme  misery  to  abate 
it,  yea  so,  as  that  the  deplorednes  of  our  condition  did  but 
tighten  that  holy  flame. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Fathetieal  Meditation,  s,  2, 
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Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 

And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments  ; 

Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restore 

And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  d'plore. 

Drijden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

After  this,  I  have  in  the  fire,  the  most  deplorable,  but  with 
all  the  greatest  argument  that  can  be  imagined ;  the  destruc- 
tion being  so  swift,  so  sudden,  so  vast  and  miserable,  as 
nothing  can  parallel  in  story. 

Dnjdcn.  Annus  MirabiUs.  Account  of. 

It  has  been  more  than  sufficiently  proved  from  thence 
[Scripture]  already,  how  rieplurablg  unable  the  heart  of  man 
is,  not  only  to  conquer,  but  even  to  contend  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  spiritual  course,  without  a  steady  view  of  such 
promises  as  may  supply  new  life,  spirit,  and  vigour  to  its 
obedience. — South,  vol.'iv.  Ser.  5. 

I  was  invited  not  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  or  a  lazy  de- 
phirer  of  the  danger  I  saw  religion  in. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 

So  that  bating  those  few  barbarians,  whose  superstition 
and  malice  brought  her  to  that  condition,  all  the  other  spec- 
tutors  of  her  sufferings  were  deplorers  of  them  too. 

Td.  lb.  vol.v.  p  309. 

Ari-stides,  in  a  discourse  which  he  addresses  to  the  people 
of  Sm)  rna,  to  congratulate  their  re-establishment,  says,  that 
tiieir  calamity  had  been  deplored  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  as  a  distress  common  to  them. 

Joriin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  produced  within 
these  few  years  from  the  English  press,  are  deptorabti/  in- 
correct, and  seem  to  indicate  a  declension  of  an  art  which 
has  atforded  light,  and  given  honour  to  empires. 

Kno.v,  Ess.  134. 

nEPLU'ME,  V.    Lat.De,  and  pluma,  a  feather. 
To  strip  off  the  feathers. 
Such  a  person  is  Tike  Homer's  bird,  deplumes  himself  to 
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DEPO'NE,  V.  ^       The  Scotch  use,  to  de 

Hepo'nent.        y  the   Enghsh,  to  depose. 

Di-po'nf.r.         J   Depose. 

A  deponent, — one  who  gives  evidence,  bears 
witness  or  testimony  ;  so  called,  says  Skinner, 
because  the  witness  depones,  (deponit,)  places  his 
hand  upon  the  book  of  the  holy  evangelists,  while 
he  is  bound  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

Fyrste  the  sayde  deponent  sayeth,  that  on  Saturdaye,  the 
seco'nde  dave  of  December,  Anno.  m.  d.  xiiii.  he  toke  the 
charge  of  the  pryson  at  foure  of  the  clocke  at  afternone  by 
the  commaundemente  of  master  Chaunceller. 

Hall.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  G. 
And  farther.  Sprot  deponeth,  that  he  entered  himself  there- 
after in  conference  with  Bour,  and  demanded  what  was  done 
betwixt  the  laird  and  the  Earl  of  Gowrie. 

State  Trials.  Georgt  Sprot,  an.  1606. 

VTiereupon  he  began  to  read :  and  before  he  had  ended  it, 
he  said  to  the  dcponer,  Mr.  .lohn,  I  intreat  you  heartily  that 
I  may  have  this  paper  to  Naughtoun,  that  I  may  read  it, 
and  consider  it  at  leisure. — Id.  Lord  Balmerino,  an,  1634. 

Item,  this  deponent  being  demanded  by  the  said  Margery 

what  she  did  euery  dale  at  church,  she  answered  that  she 

kneeled  down  and  said  5  Pater  nostcrs,  in  worshippe  of  the 

crucili.t,  and  as  manie  Aue  Maries,  in  worshipp  of  our  Ladle. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  610.  The  Story  of  Margery  Backster. 

The  pleader,  having  spoke  his  best. 

Had  witness  ready  to  attest. 

Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose, 

When  question  on  the  fact  arose, 

That  every  article  v/as  true; 

No  further  these  deponents  knew. 

Swift.   Cadenus  ^-  Vanessa. 

The  verbs   called  deponent,  desiderative,  frequentative, 

inceptive,  Hcc.  need  not  to  be  considered  here,  being  found 

in  some  languages  only,  and  therefore  not  essential  to  speech. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

DEPOPULATE,  u.  A  Sp.  Despoblar  ;  It. 
Depo'pul.«.te,  orf/.  I  Dispopolare ;  Fr.  De- 
Depopi:l.\'tion.  \popider;  Lat.  Depopu- 

Depopula'ter.  I  lare,  to  de-people. 

Depo'pulacy.  j       "  To  unpeople  or  dis- 

people, to  waste,  ravage,  ruin  or  destroy,"  (  Cot- 
grave. )     See  Depeople. 

So  that  the  Jcwes  were  euer  ouerrunne  and  depopntated 
of  both  the  hostes,  now  of  the  Egyptians,  and  then  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Grekis.— /oje.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

And  so  in  that  realme  were  continually  two  kynges,  vntyll 
the  kynge  of  Mede  had  depopulate  the  countrey,  and  brought 
the  people  in  captiuytie  to  the  citie  of  Babylon. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

O  poore  and  miserable  citie,  what  sondry  tormetes.  exci- 
sions, subuertions.  depopulations,  and  other  euyll  aducntures 
hath  hapned  vnto  the,  sens  thou  were  byi'eft  of  that  nolle 
courte  of  Sapience.— /d.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  22. 
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I  By  which  means  the  year  ensuing,  he  with  Edrick  the 
I  tray'tor  passing  the  Thames  at  Creclad,  abo\it  TMelftide, 
eiiter'd  into  Mercia,  and  especially  Warwickshire,  dcjtopii- 
?a««<;  all  places  in  their  way.— .Vii/o«.  Hist  of  Eng.h.'w. 

It  might  reasonably  be  concluded  that  this  wild  and  bar- 
barous depomilation,  would  even  extirpate  all  that  learning, 
religion  and  loyalty,  which  had  so  eminently  flourished  there, 
I  Clarendon.   Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

j  The  persons  agreeing  in  this  one  mischief,  are  of  divers 
sorts  and  humours;  1st,  meddling  and  busy  persons,  who 
love  popular  speeches :  2.  covetous  landlords,  inclosers,  de- 
populators,  kc— Stale  Trials,  an.  1626.  D.  of  Buckingliam. 

Mars  answered;  O  Joue;  neither  she  nor  I 
(With  both  our  aides)  can  keep  depopulacie 
From  off  the  Froggs. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Batrachomyomachia. 

So  two  young  mountain  lions,  nurs'd  with  blood, 
In  deep  recesses  of  the  gloomy  wood. 
Rush  fearless  to  the  plains,  and  uncontrol'd 
Depopulate  the  stalls,  and  waste  the  fold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

Each  man,  being  a  sovereign  in  his  own  family,  has  the 
same  interest  with  regard  to  it,  as  the  prince  with  regard  to 
the  state  ;  and  has  not,  like  the  prince,  any  opposite  motives 
of  ambition  or  vain-glory,  which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate 
his  little  sovereignty. 

Hume.  Ess.  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations. 

But  Plutarch  says,  that  the  general  depopulation  had 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  any  other  country. 
How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  superior  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages !-W.  lb. 

DEPO'RT,  v.   ^        Fr.   Deporler;    Lat.  .De- 
Depo'rt,  n.  \portare ;  (de,  and  portare,)  to 

Depouta'tion.     j  bear  or  carry  away. 
Depo'rtment.    )       To   bear  or   carry  away ; 
(sc. )  to  a  place  of  exile  or  banishment ;  and  thus, 
— to  exile  or  banish. 

To  bear  or  carry, — applied  to  the  bearing,  car- 
riage, conduct  or  behaviour. 

No  assurance  of  better  dealing  then  was  used  to  the  de- 
ported House  of  Saxe,  by  a  better  emperour  than  this 
accounted. — Cabbala.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  to  the  Duke. 

The  third  consideration  should  be,  how  a  man  may  bee 
valued,  and  may  deport  himselfe  as  he  is  compared  with  his 
equals  and  rivals. — Bacon.  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  viii,  c.  2. 

]  Like  a  wood-nymph  light. 

Oread  or  Drj-ad,  or  of  Delia's  traine 
Betook  her  to  the  groves,  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpass'd  and  goddess-like  deport. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

At  last 

I      Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 

j      In  wise  depart,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth  and  peace, 
j      And  judgment  from  above.  Id.  lb.  b.  xi. 

Now  where  to  begin  or  end  this  compute,  ariseth  no  small 
,  difficulty  ;  for  there  were  three  remarkable  captivities  and 
[  rfe/jor/fl^ionjof  the  Jews. — Brown.  Vulgar Erronrs,b.w\.c.  I. 

j  A  siune  which  sundry  fathers  have  plentifully  condemned, 
.  as  mis-beseeming  Christians,  whose  very  outward  gestures 
I  and  deportment  ought  to  be  modest,  chaste,  and  holy,  as 
becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  deport  himself  toward  his  spiteful 
adversaries,  who  being  reviled,  did  not  revile  again  ;  when 
he  suffered,  did  not  threaten,  but  committed  it  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

In  their  deportations,  they  had  often  the  favour  of  their 
conquerors  ;  were  permitted  by  them  freely  and  publicly  to 
exercise  their  religion,  and  even  to  make  proselytes,  to  live 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  retain  some 
shadow  of  their  domestic  polity  and  government. 
I  Atlerbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

Thus  from  the  pattern  of  our  Saviour's  deportment,  the 
point  of  doctrine  is  this ; 
i      The  entire  resignation  of  our  wills  to  the  disposing  will  of 
God,   is  the   indispensable  duty  of  Christians  under  the 
sharpest  afflictions.— JSa/es.  Great  Duty  of  Resignation. 

I  Virgil  lived  in  an  age  of  more  refinement,  and  was,  perhaps, 
I  too  much  conversant  in  courtly  life,  as  well  as  too  bashful 
■  in  his  deportment,  and  delicate  in  his  constitution,  to  studie 
the  varieties  of  human  nature,  where  in  a  monarchy  they 
are  most  conspicuous ;  namely,  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  mankind.— BraHic.  On  Truth,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

DEPO'RTRAIED.  Depainted,  depictured, 
pourtraycd,  (qv.) 

Solinus  thus  deliuereth  :  the  country  is  in  part  (note  that 
hee  makes  it  not  general)  inhabited  by  the  people  barbarous, 
who,  by  artificial  forms  of  incision,  haue  from  their  child- 
hood sundrv  shapes  of  beasts  deportraied  in  their  bodies. 

Speed.  The  more  CiuiH  Britaines,  b.v.  c.  1.  s.  11. 
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DEPO'SE,  V. 

Depo'se,  n. 

Depo'sable. 

Depo'sal. 

Depo'ser. 

Depo'sing,  n. 

Depo'sit,  v. 

Depo'sit,  n. 

Depo'sitary. 

Depo'sitin-g. 

Deposi'tion. 

Depo'sitor. 

Depo'sitory. 

Depo'siture. 


Fr.  Deposer ;  Sp.  Deponer; 
It.  Deponere ;  Lat.  Deponere, 
depositum,  to  put  down,  {de, 
and  ponere,  to  put,  place  or 
fix.) 

To  put  down,  as  to  depose  a 
crown  ;  to  put  it  down  from 
^  the  head. 

To  put,  place  or  lay,  (sc. ) 
in  the  hands,  custody  or  power 
of  another,  as  a  pledge  or 
security,  in  safety,  at  use,  at 
interest.  Now  more  usually, 
to  deposit. 

To  depose,  or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  to  depone, 
(qv.)  to  give  evidence,  bear  witness  or  testi- 
mony.    See  Depone. 


. Where  many  a  dale 

In  sorie  plite  and  poore  he  laie. 

The  corone  on  his  head  deposed. 

Within  walks  fast  enclosed.— Goieer.  Con.  A.  b.vii. 

For  God,  whiche  al  thyng  hath  bounded. 

And  sighe  the  falsehead  of  his  gyle. 

Hath  set  him  but  a  Utell  whyle. 

That  he  shall  reign,  vpon  depose. 

For  sodeinly  right  as  he  rose, 

So  sodeinly  downe  he  felle.— W.  76.  b.  U. 

For  thei  or  that  were  worse  falle. 

Through  common  counseile  of  hem  all 

They  haue  her  wrongful  kyng  deposed.— Id.  lb.  b.vi!, 

Peraduenture  he  may  be  borne  a  subiect  and  after  made 
king,  or  else  he  may  bee  borne  a  king,  and  after  deposed  and 
made  a  subject.— Frith.   Workes,  p.  17. 

I  answer  unto  you,  that  what  remaineth  be  oaths,  and 
those  not  to  rest  as  proofs  unto  you,  but  to  be  duly  examined 
and  fully  considered,  whether  they  be  true  and  their  de- 
posers  of  creA'it.— State  Trials.  Edmund  Campion,  an.  1581. 

This  scisme,  as  before  is  towchyd,  began  by  reaconof  the 
deposicion  of  ye  sayd  Eugeny  at  the  counsayll  of  Basile,  for 
that  he  wolde  nat  obserue  the  decree  before  made  in  the 
coilsayll  of  Costaunce,  and  other  causes  to  hym  layde.  But 
yet  that  deposyng,  natwithstadyng,  perforse  he  cotynued 
pope  by  y«  terine  of  xiiii.  yeres  after. — Fabyan,  an.  1548. 


With  Gonorill,  long  had  in  great  renowne. 

That  nought  him  grieu'd  to  beene  from  rule  deposed  dotrae. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

And  to  the  intent  the  commons  might  be  perswaded,  that 
he  was  an  unjust  and  unprofitable  prince,  and  a  tyrant  over 
his  subjects,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  deposed:  there  were 
set  forth  certaine  articles  (to  the  number  of  32  or  38,  as  some 
record.)  very  hainous  to  the  eares  of  many  :  some  whereof  I 
have  formerly  recited,  and  the  residue  you  may  read  iu 
Hall,  Grafton,  Haywood,  Tmssell,  and  others. 

Prijnne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.  p.  80. 

So  hereafter  they  .shall  only  be  keepers  of  the  great  seal, 
which  for  title  and  office,  are  deposable ;  but  they  say  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  title  is  indelible.— Howell,  b.i.  s.4.  Let.  8. 

But  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  officers,  and  princes 
whatsoever  are  resistible,  questionable,  censurable,  and 
deposible  for  their  tyranny,  wickednesse,  and  misgovern- 
ment  by  the  parliament's  censure,  as  I  have  proved. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  v.  p.  201. 

Then  through  the  casement  ventur'd  so  much  face 

As  kings  depos'd  show,  when  through  gates  they  peep, 
To  see  deposers  to  their  crowning  passe. 
But  straight  shrink  back,  and  at  the  trumpet  weep. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

The  offence,  therefore,  wherewith  I  charge  this  Talbot, 

prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in  effect :  that  he 

hath  maintained  and  maintaineth  under  his  hand  a  power 

in  the  pope  for  the  deposing  and  murdering  of  kings. 

State  Trials,  an.  1613.   William  Talbot. 
The  fear  is  depositc 
kept  by  this  propositii 
according  to  their  worRs. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Con 

At  least,  if  it  have  not,  it  seem 
faithful  a  guardian  of  her  deposit,  a 
by  partiality  or  ends)  would  make  us  believe. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  677. 

Whereas  it  is  most  manifest  by  the  occasion,  and  whole 
contexture,  that  I  mentioned  the  Scripture,  and  those,  as 
the  safest  depositaries  of  all  that  faith  which  was  delivered 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.— /d.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  141. 

I  have  now  gone  through  your  papers  and  wearied  you, 
and  almost  myself,  yet  if  what  is  written  prove  usefull  to 
you,  to  the  depositing  that  which  I  cannot  but  deem  an 
errour,  although  I  lay  no  epithet  upon  it,  it  will  be  far  from 
burthenous.- //nn;mo!irf.   ll'orks,  vol.  i.  p.  704, 
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oiettce,b.ii.c.l.  Rule  3, 

your  church  is  not  so 
her  dear  friends  (moved 
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The  iufluence  of  princes  upon  tlie  dispositions  of  thtir 
courts,  needs  not  the  deposition  of  examples,  since  it  liath 
the  authority  of  a  linowne  principle. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  Treat.  9.  s,  2. 

For  as  to  his  answer  to  my  addition,  that  if  ive  held  these 
doctrines  deposited  in  the  churcll  as  zealously  as  the  Ro- 
manist, we  must  hold  them  as  of  faith,  and  that  the  depo- 
iitonj  is  50  trusty,  as  it  cannot  deceive  us,  I  reply,  &c. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  138. 

The  Egyptians  were  afraid  of  fire,  not  as  a  Deity,  but  a 
devouring  element,  mercilesly  consuming  their  bodies,  and 
leaving  too  little  of  them  ;  and  therefore  by  precious  embal- 
ments,  depnsilure  in  dry  earths,  or  handsome  inclosure  in 
glasses,  contrived  notablest  wayes  of  integrall  conservation. 
Brown.   Urn  Burial,  c.  1. 

Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose. 

A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 

But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curs'd; 

For  Tom  the  second  reisns  like  Tom  the  fu-st. 

Dnjden,  Ep.  10.   To  Mr.  Congrei-e. 

To  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God ;  i.  e.  with 
them  were  intrusted  all  the  revelations  of  the  will  of  God, 
the  law  and  the  prophesies,  as  the  people  with  whom  God 
thought  fit  to  deposit  these  things  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world.— c;arie,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  163. 

If  a  person  of  clear  fame  assert  a  thing  which  he  is  ready 
to  maintain  with  the  loss  of  his  life,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  deposition. 

Bates.  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  c.  22. 

They  [schoolmasters]  are  indeed  the  great  depositories  ani 
tnjstees  of  the  peace  of  it ;  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and 
ftars  of  the  nation  in  their  hands.— 5o!<//i,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

In  this  verj-  year  the  sceptre  of  royal  power  departed  from 
Judah  ;  for  it  was  in  this  year  that  Arclielaus,  the  son  of 
Ilerod  the  Great,  was  deposed  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
banished  to  Lyons,  and  the  Jews  became  wholly  subject  to 
the  dnniinion  of  the  Romans.— /fors/c^,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  30. 

The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confin'd 

Within  the  scanty  limits  of  the  mind. 

Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sands, 

A  rich  deposit,  on  the  bord'ring  lands.— Cojc/jcr.  Charity. 

Thus  it  is  ordained  by  the  sages  of  Hindustan,  that  "  a 
depositor  shall  carefully  enquire  into  the  character  of  his 
intended  depositary ;  who,  if  he  undertake  to  keep  the  goods, 
shall  preserve  them  with  care  and  attention." 

Sir  W.  Jones.   The  Lam  of  Bailments. 

If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow 
circle.  I  am  the  sole  depositori/  of  mv  own  secret,  and  it 
ihall  perish  with  \ai.— Junius.  Bed.  to' the  English  Nation. 

DEPO'VERISH.  To  impoverish.  See  De- 
pauperate. 


Soi 


ir  power  depouerished.  and  lordes  and  great  men 

infelicitic,  and  all  your  people  to  great  debililie. 

Craftun.  Rich.  II.  an.  10. 


DEPRA'VE,  V. 
Deprava'tion. 
Depra'vaele. 
Depr.v'vedlv. 

DErR.\'VEDNESS. 

Depra'vement. 
Depra'ver. 
Defr.Vvekes  \ 
Depr.\'vity. 


Fr.  Depraver;  Sp.  Depra- 
var;  lt.Depraiare,(La.t.De, 
imd  prams ;)  perhaps  from 
the  Gr.  Tlpaos,  mild,  gentle ; 
■and  by  warlike  people,  in 
contempt,  cowardly. 

To  deprave,  says  Minshew, 
is  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  that 
which  before  was  good. 
To  vitiate,  to  corrupt,  to  degrade;   to  put  a 
had  meaning  or  construction  upon  ;    and  thus,  to 
vilify,  to  defame. 
And  that  knoweth  conscience,  ich  cam  no?t  to  cliiden 
Ne  to  deprave  the  pesone.— Piers  I'louhman,  p.  43. 
And  yet  good  Lord,  of  a  presumpcion 

I  nil  depraue  thy  might  and  Deits 
I  Hue  but  vnder  thy  protection, 
I  am  thy  subiect,  and  wear  thy  liuery. 

Chaucer.  The  liemedie  of  Loue. 
We  began  to  lose,  whan  our  capitaines  be^an  to  deserue 
to  be  dcjiraued  and  condempned.— SoWca  Bolie,  c.  4i). 

As  though  all  the  false  religion  tliat  euer  was  amoiige  the 
heithen,  was  not  a  corrupting  Sr  deprauatinti  of  tl-o  true 
religioofGod.— rn^!/;;;?.  Fourc  Godhje  Sermons,  Ser.  1 


Janglin.u'  u 

Ground  Hi  , ,   1  .  V, 

r!:ce,:.,,,u'  Au,,::i, 

1-  in  loyes, 

'M  nil   -r.ef'doth 
■>l  an   Cnslcdfas 

grow. 
Woman. 

Ah  !  why  hath  nature  to  so  hard  a  hart 
Given  so  goodly  gifts  of  beauties  grace ' 

Whose  pride  depraucs  each  other  better  part. 
And  all  those  precious  ornaments  deface. 

Spenser 

Son.  31. 

[I  omit]  the  scnitiny  al 
en  of  arbitrary  principles 
1  order  to  their  promotion 

that 

to  .-il 

the  kingdom,  t 
vill  bow  the  kne 
publick  commis 

find  out 
e  to  Baal. 

sioiis  and 

employments,  and  tne  disgracing  on  the  contrary  and  dis- 
placing of  such  as  yet  dare  in  so  universal  a  depravation  be 
honest  and  faithful  in  their  trust  and  offices. 

Marvell.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  645. 

Human  nature  is  so  mutable  and  depravable,  as  that  not- 
withstanding the  connate  idea  and  prolepsis  of  God  in  the 
minds  of  men,  some  unquestionably  do  degenerate  and 
lapse  into  albeism.—Cudworth.  Intel.  System,  p.  C3I. 

I  have  lived  to  behold  the  name  of  his  Majesty  defamed, 
the  honour  of  Parliament  depraved;  the  writings  of  both 
depravcdly,  anticipatively,  counterfeitly  imprinted. 

Brown.  Rel.  Medici.  To  the  Reader. 

Yet  in  the  worst  of  the  depravedness  of  Israel,  there  were 
some  which  both  drouped  under  the  deplored  idolatry  of 
the  times,  and  congratulated  to  Jehu  this  seuere  vindica- 
tion of  God's  inheritance. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  Jehu  killing  the  Sons  of  Ahab. 

And  to  this  effect  he  maketh  men  believe  that  apparitions, 
and  such  as  confirm  his  existence,  are  eithei  deceptions  of 
sight,  or  melancholy  depravements  of  phancy. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

The  rest,  which  the  text  ensuing  shall  lay  abroad,  we  will 
to  our  abilitie  perform  and  perfit  more  exactly,  not  fearing 
all  the  backbiters  and  depravers  of  this  so  long  a  worke,  as 
they  hold  it. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  29. 

By  aberration  of  conceit  they  extenuate  his  depravitie, 
and  ascribe  some  goodnesse  unto  him. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

And  still  much  less  inconsistent  will  it  be  with  the  same 
divine  goodness,  to  permit  the  posterity  of  a  sinful  and  de- 
praved creature  to  continue  by  natural  consequence  in  a 
lower  and  more  obnoctious  rank  of  beings,  than  possibly 
they  would  have  been  placed  in,  had  no  such  depravation 
been  introduced,  either  by  our  first  parent,  or  by  any  of  his 
'  'arke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  30. 


If  there  be  no  designed  depravedness,  and  pestilent  per- 
versness  of  the  mind,  charity  will  make  an  indulgent  allow- 
ance for  it. — Bates.  Spiritual  Perfection  unfolded,  c.  11. 

Over-great  concern  for  self-preservation  [is  owned  to  be] 
meanness  and  cowardice  ;  too  little,  rashness:  and  none  at 
all,  or  that  which  is  contrary,  (viz.  a  passion  leading  to  self- 
destruction)  a  mad  and  desperate  depravity. 

Shaftesbury.  On  Virtue,  b.  i.  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

A\'hen  reasoti  and  understanding  are  depraved  and  as  far 
corrupted  as  the  very  passions  of  the  heart ;  when  thus  the 
blind  leads  the  blind,  what  else  can  we  expect,  but  that  both 
faU  into  the  6.itc)^^— Sherlock,  vol.ii.  Disc.  33. 

Which,  if  it,  [refinement]  does  not  lead  directly  to  purity 
of  manners,  obviates  at  least  their  greatest  depravation,  by 
disentangling  the  mind  from  appetite,  and  conducting  the 
thoughts,  through  successive  stages  of  excellence,  till  that 
contemplation  of  univers.al  rectitude  and  harmony,  which 
began  by  taste,  may,  as  it  is  e.^alted  and  refined,  conclude 
in  virtue.— 5i>  J.  Reynolds,  Disc.  9. 

The  term  of  years  that  elapsed  between  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  and  the  vear  1759,— a  period  in  the  history  of 
Spain,  when  all  arts  and  sciences  were  fallen  to  the  lowest 
ebb  of  depravemenl. — Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  41. 

It  is  the  artificial  theologer,  the  depraver,  as  he  says,  of 
the  gospel,  who  would  draw  him  into  so  absurd  a  system. 
Warburton.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  V.  App. 

DE'PRECATE,  r.  ^       Vt.  Deprecation ;    Sp. 
Depueca'tion.  \Deprecacion;    Lat.  i)e- 

De'precative.  t  precalio.  Lat.  Deprecari, 

Depreca'tort.  )  deprecatus,  (de,  and  pre- 

cari,  to  pray. )     Fr.  Desprier, — to  unpray,   disin- 

treat;  revoke  a  suit,  recall  prayers ;  desire  to  the 

contrary,"  (Cotgravo.) 

A  deprecation,  says  Minshew,  or  begging  of  God 

to  turn  away  his  heauie  displeasure  from  us,  for 

our  sins  committed. 

He  then  muttered  in  a  broken  and  imperfect  kind  of  tone, 
that  the  prayers  he  made,  and  the  masses  he  performed, 
were  in  order  to  deprecate  a  massacre  he  had  heard  was  de- 
signed against  the  Catholics. 

State  Trials,  an.  1589.  The  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Deprecacions  of  evil  to  a  malicious  man  are  no  belter  than 
advices.  An  unknown  idiom  is  fit  to  keep  counsel :  they 
are  familiar  words,  that  must  convey  ought  to  the  under- 
standing.—B/j.  Hall.  Cont.  Hezekiah  S;  Sennacherib. 

And  in  the  Opuscular  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  tells  that  a 
doctor  said  to  him,  that  the  optative  form,  or  deprecatory, 
was  the  usual. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasiue  from  Popery,  b.  i.  s.  9.  pt.  ii. 

In  petitioning  for  ourselves,  the  first  thing  to  be  explained, 
is  deprecation,  which  concerns  the  prevention,  or  removal, 

i  or  lessening  of  evil. 

I  The  first  evil  to  he  prayed  against  is  that  of  sin  ;  and 
therein  we  should  deprecate  both  the  (  Guilt. 


First  of  all  Acno-ir,  which  we  here  render  supplications, 
but  may  more  properly  be  rendered  deprecations,  that  is  to 
say,  such  prayers  as  we  put  to  God  for  the  pardon  of  our 
sins,  and  the  averting  from  us  all  those  evils  that  we  deserve 
upon  account  of  them.— SAarp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

The  form  itself  is  very  ancient,  consisting  now  as  it  did 
of  old,  of  two  parts,  the  first  deprecative,  the  second  indica- 
tive; the  one  intreating  for  pardon,  the  other,  dispensing  it. 
Comber,  vol.  i.  p.  752. 

I  fear  he  is  a  fraudulent  dealer,  and  we  may  with  too 
much  justice  apply  to  him  the  Scriptural  deprecation.  He 
that  withholdeth  his  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him;  but 
blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  who  selleth  it. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Se..  11. 

But  a  city  without  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  :  without  the  use  of  vows,  oaths,  oracles,  and 
sacrifices  to  procure  good,  or  of  deprecatory  rites  to  avert 
evil,  no  man  can  or  ever  will  find. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

DEPRE'CIATE,  v.  ^       Low  Lat.  Depreciate, 
Deprecia'tion.  >  minuere pretio ;   Fi:  De- 

Depre'ciators.  j  priser.    Du  Cange  :  {die, 

and  pretiwn,  price  or  value.  ) 

To  lower,  lessen  or  diminish  the  price  or  value; 

to  deny  the  price  or  value  ;  to  dis-esteera. 

Lest  those  unintelligent  maligners  take  an  advantage  from 
our  discourse,  to  depreciate  and  detract  from  what  hath  been 
alway  the  object  of  their  hate,  because  never  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  capacities. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.2i. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  we  do  often  give  an  account, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  :  which  however  some  over- 
severe  philosophers  may  look  upon  fastidiously,  or  under- 
value and  drprcciate,  yet,  as  we  conceived  it  often  necessary, 
so  possibly  mav  the  variety  thereof  not  be  ungrateful  to 
otbers.—C udwo'rth.  Intel.  System,  Pref  to  the  Reader. 

Others  are  so  unhappily  attentive  to  party  considerations 
or  personal  prejudices,  that  if  a  design,  ever  so  valuable, 
comes  from  a  wrong  quarter,  instead  of  being  ambitious  to 
share  the  merit  and  the  honour  of  it,  they  set  themselves 
mmediately  to  depreciate  it,  and  suggest  mischievous  in- 


-Sccker,  vol. 


Ser.  7. 
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On  Prayer,  c.  16. 


This  depreciation  of  their  funds  has  not  much  the  air  of  a 
nation  lightening  burthens  and  discharging  debts. 

Burke.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

The  depredators  of  the  Eucharist  have  maintained,  among 
other  strange  and  conceited  opinions,  that  the  prayers, 
hymns,  and  thanksgivings  contained  in  our  communion 
service  have  no  real  connection  with  the  sacrament ;  which, 
according  to  tliein,  consists  merely  of  eating  the  bread,  and 
drinking  the  wine,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  death 
and  passion. — Knox.  Consideration  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

DE'PREDATE,  I'.  ^        Fr.  Depreder ;     Lat. 
Depreda'tion.  I  Deprcdari,atum,(de,  and 

De'i'REDAtor.  \prceda,  prey,  plunder.  ) 

Depreda'tory.  I      To  prey  upon,  plunder, 

De'predable.  I  pillage,  despoil,  ravage; 

waste  or  lay  waste. 

I  have  now  a  plentiful  estate,  external  affluence ;  what  if, 
at  this  moment  I  were  bereft  of  all,  either  by  fire  or  depre- 
dation, how  were  my  mind  fitted  with  humility  and  patience 
to  submit  to  a  poor,  strait,  wanting  condition  ? 

Hale.  Con;,  vol.  i.  Of  JJlietions. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  shrub  called  our  ladies  scale, 
(which  is  a  kind  of  briony,)  and  coleworts,  set  near  together, 
one  or  both  will  die.  The  cause  is,  for  they  be  both  great 
depredatours  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  thtui  starveth  the 
other. — Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  492. 

The  two  precedent  intend  this.  That  (he  spirits  and  aire 
in  their  actions  may  be  the  lesse  depredatory ;  and  the  two 
latter,  that  the  blood  and  juice  of  the  body  may  be  the  lesse 
depredable.—Id.  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  juyce  and  succulencies  of  the  body,  are  made  lesse 
depredable,  if  either  they  be  made  more  indurate,  or  more 
dewy,  and  oyly. — Jd.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

The  visitors  found,  in  some  of  the  richest  abbej-s  in  Eng- 
land, as  St.  Alban's  and  Battel,  such  depredations  made  that 
at  St.  Alban's  an  abbot  could  not  subsist  any  longer,  the 
rents  were  so  low. — Burnet.  Hist,  of  Reformation,  an.  1537. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall,  in  this  case,  send  my  brother  with 
a  detachment  of  horse  to  harass  Antony  in  his  retreat,  and 
to  protect  Italy  from  his  depredations. 


The  prostitution  of  praise  for  venal  purposes,  is  a  species 
of  deception,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  frauds 
of  the  vilest  depredator  on  property. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  40. 

They  are  a  stout,  well-made,  bold,  warlike  r.ice  of  people; 
redoubtable  f.eighbours  to  both  nations  of  the  Koriacs,  who 
often  feel  the  effects  of  their  depredatory  incursions. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vii.  b.  v.  c.  7, 


DEP 

DEPRE'DICATE,  v.  }_      Lat.  De,  and  pro'di- 

Depre'dicating,  n.        f  care,to  attribute ;  ( prcc, 

and  dicare,  which   Vossius   says  is  the  sarao  as 

aanbuere,  ac  praecipue  consecrare ;    perhaps,  he 

adds,  of  the  same  origin  as  dicere. ) 

To  proclaim,  to  commeraorate. 

The  Hebrew  which  signifies  to  praise,  or  celebrate,  or 
dcpr^dicale,  doth  import  no  more,  than  hymnes  or  lauds ; 
accordingly  the  singing  them  is  (Mat.  xxvi.  30,)  exprest  by 
i'Mmffi'i'Tsr,  having  sung  an  hymn. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

The  negative  flattery  being  as  truly,  though  not  so  grosly 
such  as  the  afhrniative  ;  the  concealing  of  faults,  as  the  de- 
pnedicuting  of  vertues. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

DEPREHE'ND.  >       Lat.   Dcprehendere,    {de, 
Deprehe'ksion.     J  pre,  and  hendere,  used  only 
in   composition ;    A.  S.  Hent-an,    to   liunt,    seize, 
catch. ) 

To  catch  or  seize  ;  to  seize  the  intent  or  mean- 
ing ;  to  discover ;  to  detect. 

In  so  moche  as  Cornelius  Tacitus,  an  cxcellente  oratour, 
historian,  and  laiviar,  sayth,  Surely  in  the  bookes  of  Tulli, 
men  maye  dcprehende  that  in  hym  lacked  not  the  knowlege 
of  geometrye,  ne  musyke,  ne  grammer,  finally  of  no  maner 
of  arte  that  was  honest.— Sir  T.  Ehjot.  Gaveruavr,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

Yet  hitherto  the  reliques  of  youre  old  lyfe  are  deprehended 
in  you,  you  haue  not  yet  all  together  caste  of  the  olde  manne. 
Udal.  James,  c.  4. 
For  that  God  is  ready  to  forgive  the  greatest  criminals  it 
they  repent,  appears  in  the  instances  of  Ahab  and  Manasses, 
of  Mary  Magdalen  and  S.  Paul,  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  and 
the  deprehended  adultress,  and  of  the  Jews  themselves. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  9.  s.  I. 

And  askt,  what  God  hath  been  so  rude, 

(Sweet  daughter)  to  chastise  thee  thus  ?  as  if  thou  -weit 

pursude, 
Euen  to  the  act  of  some  ligbf'sinne,  and  deprehended  so. 
Chapman.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  V. 

Her  deprehensinn  is  made  an  aggravation  of  her  shame : 
such  is  the  corrupt  judgment  of  the  world  ;  to  do  ill  troubles 
uut  man  ;  but  to  be  taken  in  doing  it. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Woman  laTcen  in  Adtdterie. 

DEPRE'.SS,  V.  \      La.t.  Depr;meir,depressum : 
Depre'ss.  I  to     press    down ;     de,    and 

Depre'ssion.         (  prem-ere,  Vossius  thinks,   is 
Depre'ssive.       J  properly  to  lean  against   or 

lie  upon  any  thing,  cum pondere.    See  Compress. 
To  press  down  ;  to  thrust  or  squeeze  down  ;  to 

deject,  to  sink,  to  debase,  to  degrade. 


The  same  houre,  when  this  child  was  borne 

And  depressed  in  Mercurius  hous. 

Lidgate.  The  Slonj  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 

And  tha  is  the  depression  of  the  pole  artentike  beneath  the 
orizont,  ye  same  quantity  of  space,  neither  more  ne  lesse. 

Id.  Of  the  Astrolabic. 
Perceyuynge  thus  the  tyrannye  of  synne, 
That  with  hys  weyght  hath  humbled  and  deprest 
My  pride  ;  by  gnawyng  of  the  worme  within, 
That  neuer  dyeth,  I  lyue  withouten  rest.— W'i/a<,  Ps.  38. 

I  meane  not  his  materiall  crosse  that  he  himselfe  dyed 
on,  l)nt  a  spirituall  crosse  which  is  aduersitie,  tribulation, 
T/ciildly  depression.  Sir..— Frith.  Workcs,  p.  5. 

Close  smother'd  lay  the  low  depressed  fire 
Whose  after-issuing  flames  confoimded  all. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  v. 

He  specifies  very  nicely  that  a  ring  that  hath  for  a  seal  the 
figure  of  a  man,  if  it  be  gibbous,  or  swelling  out,  is  not  itself 
lawful  to  be  worn,  but  yet  'tis  lawful  to  seal  with  it,  because 
the  impression  in  that  case  is  hollow,  not  swelling  out; 
and  on  the  other  side  if  the  seal  be  depress,  or  hollow,  'tis 
lawful  to  wear,  but  not  to  seal  with  ft. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  l.  p.  259. 

I  speake  to  this  effect  -,  That  they  would  forbear  too  much 
depressing  of  the  clergy,  either  in  their  reputation  or  main- 
tenance, in  regard  it  was  not  impossible  that  their  profes- 
sion, now  as  high  as  ours  once  was,  may  fall  to  be  as  low  as 
ours  now  is..— State  Trials.  Arehbishop  Laud,  an.  1(>40.  , 

Lambert,  in  great  depression  of  spirit,  twice  pray'd  him  to 
let  him  escape,  but  when  he  saw  he  could  not  prevail,  sub- 
uiitted  as  all  the  rest  did  except  Okley,  Axtel,  and  Cleer, 
>vho  escaped.— Bote'.  Charles  II.  au.  lOGO. 

The  Gods  with  ease  frail  man  depress  or  raise, 

JSxalt  the  lowly,  or  the  proud  debase. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odtjsscij,  b.  xvi. 

Should  he  [one  born  blind]  draw  his  hand  over  a  picture, 
■where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
imagine  how  the  several  prominencies  and  depressions  of  a 
human  body  could  be  shewn  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that 
lias  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity,— S^cc'n^or,  No,  iW. 


DEP 

^^ay  Libertv, 

The  light  of  life,  the  sun  of  human  kinil, 
Whence  heroes,  bards,  and  patriots  borro- 
Ev'n  where  the  keen  depressive  north  des 
Still  spread,  exalt,  and  actuate  your  powe 


An  illustrious  scene  will  open,  in  which  the  world  and  all 
its  views,  and  pageantry,  will  be  depressed ;  and  heavenly 
truth  shine  out  in  all  its  splendour. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Hints  for  Sermons,  §  2. 

DEPRI'SURE.     "  Fr.  Despris— 

Disesteem,  disprisal,  neglect,  little  regard,  small 
respect,  contempt  or  disdain  of,"  ( Cotgrave. )  See 
Depreciate. 

Nor  can  any,  upon  consideration,  expect  less  then  a  great 
abatement  and  deprisure  of  their  souls  in  the  account  of  God, 
when  his  pure  sight  beholds  this  protected  impuritie. 

Mountaguc.  Bevoute  Essayes,  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 

DE'PRIMENT.      Lat.  Deprhne.ns,  pres.  part. 
o(  Deprimere,  to  depress,  (qv. ) 
Pressing  down. 

Partly  by  the  equality  of  their  strength;  which  is  the 
case  of  the  adducent  and  abducent  muscles  :  partly  by  their 
peculiar  origine,  or  the  addition  of  the  trochlea;  which  is 
the  case  of  the  oblique  muscles :  and  partly  by  the  natural 
posture  of  the  body,  and  the  eye ;  which  is  the  case  of  the 
attoUent  and  depriment  muscles. 

Derliam.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

DEPRI'VE,  f.  ^       Yt.  Priver;     Sp.   Prwar ,- 
Depri'vable.  It.    Privare ;     Lat.    Privare, 

Depriva'tion.     I  deprivare.      Sec  Private. 
Depri'vement.    j       To  make  our  own  private 
Depri'ver.  I  and  peculiar  property,  to  ap- 

Depri'ving,  n.    j  propriate  ;  and  thus — 
To    take    away,   withdraw    or  withhold  from 
another ;  to  take  away,  bereave  or  despoil. 


Haue  I  the  nat  honoured  all  my  Hue, 
As  thou  wel  wotest,  above  the  goddes 
Why  wilt  thou  me  fro  ioy  thus  dcpriut 

To  what  end  then  pursued  you  llir  in  i 
end  surely,  but  to  advance  and  ni.tii.'   ■ 
tended  title  to  the  present  possessiim 
land,  and  for  the  attaining  thereof,  t  n  | . 
death  and  destruction  of  the  QuetnV  in 
State  Trials,  an.  IJT 


,fy„rf,M. 


Love  fleeth  mv  hart,  while  fortune  is  depriner 
Of  all  mv  comfort. 

Wgat.  Of  Loue,  Fortune,  and  the  Loner's  Miiide. 

And  on  the  tother  syde,  if,  sonm  saye  be  a  good  proofe, 

than  the  suspending  wil  be  as  long  as  a  depryiiiiigtor  euer. 

Sir  T.  More.   ITorte.  p.  919. 

If  then  violence,  injury,  terrour,  and  depriving  of  that 
which  is  more  dear  than  life  itself,  liberty,  be  fit  orators  for 
afiection,  you  may  expect  that  I  will  be  easily  perswadcd. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ill. 

Though  perhaps  we  might  escape  the  sword,  yet  would 
our  life  have  been  worse  then  death,  not  alone  in  respect  of 
our  wofuU  captivity,  and  bodily  miseries,  but  most  of  all 
in  respect  of  our  Christian  liberty,  being  to  be  depriucd  of 
all  publique  meanes  of  serving  the  true  God. 

Sir  F.  Drake.  The  World  Encompassed,  p.  101. 

Mr.  Pym,  in  a  long  form'd  discourse,  lamented  the 
miserable  state  and  condition  of  the  kingdom,  aggravated 
all  the  particulars  which  had  been  done  amiss  in  the  go- 
vernment, as  done  and  contriv'd  maliciouKly,  and  upon 
deliberation,  to  change  the  whole  frame,  and  deprive  the 
nation  of  all  the  liberty  and  property  which  was  their  birth- 
right by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  \i\. 

I  might  prosecute  and  draw  down  the  histories  of  all  the 
Spanish  kings  and  kingdoms  from  his  dayes  till  this  present, 
which  are  fully  fraught  with  presidents  of  this  nature,  to 
prove  all  the  kings  of  Spaine  inferiour  to  their  kingdomes, 
assemblies  of  the  estates,  lawes,  resistible,  drprivable  for 
their  tyrannyes.— Prywris.  Treacliery  %  Disloyalty,  pt.v.  p.75. 

Why  should  I  think  a  priest  will  not  reveal  confession  ? 

I  am  sure  he  will  do  any  thing  that  is  forbidden  him,  haply 

not  so  often  as  I.    The  utmost  punishment  is  deprivation. 

,'Selden.  Table  Talk.  Confession. 

God  might  freely  have  ordered  the  contrary,  and  they  could 
no  way  have  claimed  it  as  a  due,  or  ?.  deprivement  of  their 
right ;  it  was  no  natural  due  that  was  the  consequent  of  its 
being.— GoDrfn'in.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.ii.  p.  115. 

Scarce  had  he  said,  when  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
We  saw  the  giant-shepherd  stalk  before 
His  following  fleck,  and  leading  to  the  shore. 
A  monstrous  bulk,  deform'd,  depriv'd  of  sight, 
His  staff  a  trunk  of  pine,  to  guide  his  steps  aright. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JSiicid,  b.  iii. 
il7 
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We  can  sooner  leave  our  place,  and  all  our  present  out- 
ward enjoyments  than  leave  that,  which  was  the  first  ground 
of  our  wandering  from  our  native  country;  nor  are  we 
thereby  made  such  strangers  thereunto,  but  we  can  rather 
chuse  to  return,  and  take  our  lot  with  our  brethren,  than 
abide  here  under  the  deprivement  of  the  ends  of  our  travels. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  App.  to  the  Life. 

And,  in  this  business,  these  deprivers  were  so  quick,  and 
went  so  roundlv  tn  work,  that  they  stayed  not  for  the  appear- 
ances of  the  priests  to  answer  for  themselves,  nor  sometimes 
so  much  as  cited  them  to  answer,  but  deprived  them  to 
rights  without  any  more  ado. 

Strype.  Memorials,  an.  1553.  Queen  Mary. 

Thus  a  punishment  of  this  kind  was  inflicted  on  the 
rebellious  Israelites :  they  were  deprived  of  the  extraordinary 
providence,  and  were  yet  held  subject  to  the  theocracy,  as 
appears  from  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  them,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

Warhurton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  4. 

DEPU'DORATED.  Lat.  De,  and  pudor, 
sh,ame. 

Rendered  shameless  or  void  of  shame. 

Their  [Atheists]  minds  are  partly  petrified  and  benummed 
into  a  kind  of  sottish  and  stupid  insensibility,  so  that  they 
are  not  able  to  discern  things  that  are  most  evident ;  and 
partly  depudoraied  or  become  so  void  of  shame,  as  that 
though  they  do  perceive,  yet  they  will  obstinately  and  im- 
pudently deny  the  plainest  things. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  193. 

DEPU'LSION.  Lat.  Depetlere,  dcpulsum,  to 
drive  aivay,  {de  and  pellere,  to  drive;  perhaps 
from  Gr.  neA-eii/,  to  move  or  remove.) 

A  driving  away. 

In  the  meane  time  (the  errour  or  weaknesse  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  Dutchcsse  and  her  Perkin,  sufiering  their  enemy 
in  this  sort,  to  puruey  for  his  owne  security,  and  their  de- 
pulsion)  King  Henry  for  farther  assurance  of  himselfo 
makes  a  progress  into  Lancashire. 

Speed.  Hen.  VII.  b.  ix.  c.  20.  s  38. 

DEPU'RE,  r.    ^       Lat.  De,  and  purus,  from 
De'pueate,  v.      I  Uvp,  fire ;  properly  spoken  of 
De'purate,  adj.   J  metals  which  are  purified  by 
Depura'tion.      j  fire.     "  Fr.  Dcpurer — 
To  pinge,  clear,  purifie,  clarifie,"  (Cotgrave.) 

11       I    i|  fvrst  bee  well  purged,  and  all  the   spottes  & 

I       '        i  i'lhe  reraayn,  shal  be  cleane  burned  out  by  the 

!;  i  ;.Hrr/aforv,  or  by  other  men's  prayers  and  almes 

,;       ,   ,       ..iliir'suirragcs  of  the  churche  doone  for  hym,  be 

deimrrd  and  clensed  before  that  he  shalbe  lavde  vp  for  pure 

:  ot  God.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  800. 


We  say.  Spirits  are  where  they  operate :  but  strictly  to  be 
in  a  place,  or  nbi,  is  a  material  attribute,  and  incompatible 
with  so  depurate  a  nature.— Glanrill.  Fan.  of  Bogm.  c.  11. 

For  all  the  excoctions  and  depurations  of  metalls  it  is  a 
familiar  error,  that  to  advance  excoction,  they  augment  the 
heate  of  the  fornace,  or  the  quantity  of  the  iniection. 

Baton.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

Or  this  manner  of  depuration  and  clarifying  of  it  by  a 
strainer,  first  doth  enervate  and  cut  as  it  were  the  sinews  of 
the  vigour  and  vertue.  yea,  and  quench  the  native  heat  that 
it  hath.— //o/;a«rf.  Plutarch,  p.  COS. 

Recrements  of  the  blood,  whose  se.isonable  expulsion  is 
required  to  depurate  the  mass  of  blood  and  make  it  fit,  both 
to  circulate  and  to  maintain  the  vital  heat  residing  in  the 
heart. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

You  will  obtain  together  with  the  spirit  of  wine  the  .spirit 

of  soot,  and  also  a  very  depurate  oil,  smelling  like  camphor. 

Id.  Ih.  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

This  is  requisite  to  be  done  only  when,  to  master  some 
stubborn  disease,  the  medicine  is  to  be  exalted  either  to  its 
supreme,  or  at  least  to  some  approaching  degree  of  purity 
and  efficacy;  for  otherwise  so  exquisite  a  depuration  is  not 
always  necessary.— /rf.  lb.  p.  213. 

Fast  flows  the  liquor  through  the  lead-lin'd  spouts ; 

And  depurated  by  opposing  wires 

In  the  receiver  floats  the  limpid  stream. 

Grainger.  Tlie  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iii. 

DEPU'TE,  v.\       The  Fr.  Depute;   It.  Depu- 

Deputa'tion.     I   tato ;   Sp.  Deputadn,  are  from 

DE'ptTATivE.     >  the   Barb.  Lat.  Dcputare  pro 

De'phty.  j  delegare.     Rectius  itaque,  dc- 

DE'puTisniP.    J   legates    dixcris,    quos     vulgo 

depuiatos   vocant,   (Junius.)     And   Vossius   says, 

"  They  are  r-ashly  called  dqmfies,  who  ought  to  be 

called  deleijates."     And  see  Deputer,  in  Menage ; 

and  Deputati,  in  Du  Cange. 

To  appoint,  authorize  or  cmpov.cr  one  or  more 
to  act  for  others. 

Some  old  authors  write  dehijiij  for  deputy. 
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But  for  he  maie  not  all  hym  one 

In  sondry  places  do  iustice, 

He  shall  of  his  riall  office 

With  wise  consideracion 

Ordeine  his  deputacion. 

Of  suche  iudges.  as  ben  lerned, 

So  that  his  people  be  gouerned 

By  hem,  that  tiue  ben  and  wise.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Then  sayde  Absalom  vnto  hym  :  se,  thy  matter  is  good 
and  n'ghteous,  and  yet  no  manne  is  deputed  of  the  kyng  to 
hn-dTc'lhe.— Bible,  1551.  2  Kings,  c.  15. 

Now  is  it  profytaWe  and  good,  that  we  take  hede,  make 
search  thereafter,  and  consydre,  not  only  what  hath  happened 
vuto  vs  of  olde  :  but  the  shauicfuU,  vnhonest,  and  noysome 
thynges,  that  the  debytyes  haue  now  taken  in  hande  before 
cur  eyes.— /rf.  Esther,  c.  16. 

And  yet  he  wyll  be  named  like  the  Iamb,  and  Christes 
depulie  or  vicar,  and  wyll  haue  all  power  as  Christ  hathe 
bothe  in  heauen  and  inearthe.— (7dit;.  Reuelacion,  c.  13. 

1  then  delivered  him  the  six  broad  pieces,  and  telling  him, 
that  I  was  deputed  to  blushe  on  your  behalfe  for  the  mean- 
nesse  of  the  present  &c.  hut  he  took  me  off,  and  said,  he 
thanked  you  for  it,  and  accepted  it  as  a  token  of  your  kind- 
nasiK.—Marvell.   IVurks,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

Some  few  days  after  the  Parliament  was  holden  at  West- 
minster begun  by  a  depulative  commission  granted  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
imd  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  that  not  without  former  prece- 
dents. — Camden.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  15S6. 

And  -yith  a  veile  the  iudge's  eyes  were  hid, 
Who  should  not  see  the  partie  but  the  cause  : 
God's  deputies,  which  his  tribuiiall  reare, 
Should  have  a  patient,  not  a  partiall  eare. 

Stirling.  A  ParcEnesis  to  Prince  Henry. 

This  earle  of  Bedford  as  ambassador  from  the  Queene  of 
England,  was  sent  to  the  Queene  of  Scots  by  waie  of 
dcpuliship  to  present  the  person  of  his  mistress. 

Holinshed.  History  of  Scotland,  an.  1585. 


We  see  others  also  in  regard  to  their  designment  and 
deputation  to  offices  of  power  and  dignity,  although  indeed 
subordinate  and  inferior  to  those  he  received,  to  be  entitled 
to  be  the  sons  of  God.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  21. 

Our  Saviour  pleads  our  cause,  and  manages  our  affairs 
there ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  his  deputy  and  vicegerent, 
dutli  it  here.— S/larp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  2. 

He  thinks  he  believes,  because  he  is  pleased  to  take  cer- 
tain imints  of  trust ;  and  to  be  sure  that  something  is  right, 
of  which  he  himself  knows  nothing,  because  another,  wliom 
lie  deputes  to  think  for  him,  tells  him  that  it  is  so. 

Hoadly.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

When  T  was  at  Apamea,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  several  ditferent  cities,  complained  to  me  of  the  excessive 
appointments  that  were  decreed  to  their  deputies ;  assuring 
me  that  their  respective  communities  were  by  no  means  in 
a  condition  to  support  the  assessments  levied  upon  them  for 
that  purpose. — Mclmolh.  Cicero,  b.  iv.  Let.  1 1 . 

DEQUA'CE,  V.  Mr.Tyrwhitt  says.  To  shake 
down,  as  if  from  the  Lat.  Quatere,  to  shake.  The 
A.  S.  Civys-an,  to  quash,  to  crush,  to  bruise,  to 
squeeze,  seems  to  oft'or  a  more  satisfactory  etymo- 
logy.     .Skinner  says,  q.  Dequash.      See  Quash. 


DEQUA'NTITATE.  v.  See  Qvantity;  and 
the  example  fmm  Beattie. 

This  we  affirm  of  pure  gold ;  for  that  which  is  current, 
and  passeth  in  stam-p  amongst  us,  by  reason  of  its  allay, 
which  is  a  proportion  of  silver  or  copper  mixed  therewith, 
is  actually  dequanlilated  by  fire,  and  possibly  by  frequent 
extinction. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary,  as  feriation, 
for  keeping  holiday,  dedentition  for  falling  of  teeth,  dcquan- 
iiinte  for  diminish. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  v.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

DERA'CINATE,  v.     Fr.Racine,  a  root ;  Lat. 
Radix,  icis ;  radcina,  racine.      See  Menage. 
To  root  up,  tear  or  cut  up  by  the  roots. 

Frights,  changes,  horrors 

Diuert,  and  cra^ke,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  vnity,  and  married  calme  of  states 
Quite  from  their  lixure. 

Hhakespcare.  Troy  I.  S[  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  S 


DER 

Her  hedges  euen  pleach'd. 

Like  prisoners  wildly  ouer-growne  with  hayre, 
Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs  :  her  fallow  leas, 
The  darnell,  hemlock,  and  ranke  femetary. 
Doth  root  vpon  ;  while  that  the  culter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  sauagery. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

DERA'NGE,  v.  \      See  Arrange,  and  Disar- 
Dera'n'gement.    )  range.  The  word  is  modern  ; 

though  Cotgrave  uses  desranged  in    interpreting 

the  French  part,  desrange. 

"  Fr.  Desra-nqer, — to  disrank,  disarray,  disorder, 

to  thrust  out  oi"  his  rank,  put  out  of  array;  turn 

out  of  order." 

Whether  the  expence  [fine  apparel]  great  as  it  is.  be  the 
greatest  evil ;  but  whether  this  folly  may  not  produce  many 
other  follies,  an  entire  derangement  of  domestic  life,  absurd 
maimers,  neglect  of  duties,  bad  mothers,  a  general  corrup- 
tion of  both  sexes  t— Berkeley.  The  Querist. 

A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  deranges  some  of  our  in- 
ternal parts  ;  and  the  rest  of  life  is  distress  and  misery. 


DER 


Blair,  vol. 


.  Ser.  18. 


Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  duravge  more  or  less 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society;  but 
they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the  same  way. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  I  know  not, 
indeed,  whether  it  hath  ever  been  the  fact,  that  the  same 
derangement  of  the  mental  organs  should  seize  difl5;rent  per- 
sons at  the  same  time  ;  a  derangement,  I  mean,  so  much  the 
same,  as  to  represent  to  their  imagination  the  same  objects. 
Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  c.  1.  Prop.  2. 

DERE.     See  Dear. 

DE'RELICT,  n.  ^       hiA.  Derdinquere,   dere- 
De'relict,  adj.       V  lictitm,  to  forsake,  to  aban- 
Dereli'ction.       J  don,  (rfe,  re,  and  linquere, 
to  leave.) 

Forsaken,  abandoned,  deserted,  left  destitute. 

And  therefore  the  affections,  which  these  exposed  or 
derelict  children  bear  to  their  mothers,  have  no  grounds  of 
nature  or  assiduity,  but  civility  and  opinion. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Dis.  1. 

And  however  such  symbolical  intimations  receive  their 
efficacy  from  the  fancy  of  the  contriver,  yet  here,  whether 
this  apparition  [the  dove]  did  intend  any  such  morall  repre- 
sentraent  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  wherever  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  dwell,  there  also  peace  and  sanctity,  meekness  and 
charity,  a  mortified  will,  and  an  active  dereliction  of  our  de- 
sires do  inhabite.— 7d.  lb.  pt.  i.  s.  9.  Ad. 

The  state  of  idolaters  is  two  ways  miserable.    First,  in 
that  which  they  worship  they  flnde  no  succour,  and  secondly, 
at  his  hands  whom  they  ought  to  serue,  there  is  no  other  i 
thing  to  be  looked  for,  but  the  effects  of  most  iust  displea-  j 
sure,  the  withdrawing  of  grace,  dereliction  in  this  world,  | 
and  in  the  world  to  come  confusion. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticatl  Politic,  b.  v.  §  17. 

You  must  mean,  without  an  explicite  and  particular  re- 
pentance, and  dereliction  of  their  errors. 

Chillingworlh.  Ret  of  Prot.  Answer  to  the  Pref 

When  I  am  a  little  disposed  to  a  gay  turn  of  thinking,  I 
consider,  as  I  was  a  derelict  from  my  cradle,  I  have  the 
honour  of  a  lawful  claim  to  the  best  protection  in  Europe. 
Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  5.  Note. 

It  was  one  of  those  subtile  artifices  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
to  mingle  the  images  of  the  heathen  Gods  with  those  of  the 
emperors,  that  the  doing  reverence  (as  the  Christians  were 
commanded)  to  all  together,  might  imply  a  dereliction  and 
renouncing  of  their  relistion,  and  their  simplicity  seem  im- 
piety.— Bates.  Eternal  Judgment,  c.  5. 

As  those  wlio  joined  with  them  in  manning  the  vessels 
were  the  most  directly  opposite  to  his  [Lord  Chatham] 
opinions,  measures,  and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful 
and  most  powerful  of  the  set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to 
seize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of 
his  friends  ;  and  instantly  they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out 
of  the  course  of  his  policy.— B(ir*e.  On  American  Taxation. 

It  [this  holy  sacrament]  is  a  professed  dereliction  of  former 
evil  habits  ;  a  solemn  return,  on  our  part,  to  God  and  virtue, 
under  the  firm  trust  that  God  will,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
show  mercy  to  the  frailties  of  the  penitent. 

Blair,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 


But  nowe  they  that  are  myne  inferyours  and  younger  than 
I,  haue  me  in  derision ;  yea,  euen  they  whose  fathers  I 
would  haue  thoughte  scome  to  haue  set  with  the  dogges  of 
my  cattell.— BjWc,  1551.  Job,  c.  30. 

And  in  the  same  epistle  deridinglie  commendeth  them,  as 

wise  men,  that  had  rather  lose  their  faith  than  their  flocke. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  635.  Council  of  Basil!. 

But  loe,  the  Gods,  that  mortall  follies  view, 
Did  worthilie  revenge  this  maiden's  pride ; 

And  nought  regarding  her  so  goodly  hew, 
Did  laugh  at  her,  that  many  did  deride. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

If  Moses  had  told  the  Israelites,  that  Nilus  had  been  a 
river  of  Paradise,  they  might  justly  have  thought  that  he 
had  derided  them. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  3.  s.  H. 

When  Diogenes  fell  into  the  school  of  the  Stoicks  ;  he  an- 
swers his  deriders,  with  this  question  :  Why,  do  you  laugli 
at  me  for  falling  backward,  when  you  yourselves  do  retro- 
grade your  lives'— ft«Aam,  pt.i.  Res.  8. 


.  And  1 


'  and  then 


It.  Deridere;  Lat.  Deridcre, 


DERI'DE, 

Deri'der.  I    ,,^^  ^^^  ^y^^g^  ^^  ,a„gh.) 

Deri  DiNGLY.  I       rj,^  ^^^^^  ^^  .    to  mock  or 

DERISION.  /-jnake  a  mockery  of;  to  jeer, 
iJLRi  bivE.  to  scorn,  to  treat  scornfully  or 

^ERicr  Jj-™s'y- 

As  in  al  tymes  have  the  tyrants  derided  the  Godly,  whyls 
they  pacietly  waited  for  God's  helpe. 

Joyc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.Z. 
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The  toughness  of  his  rugged  temper,  would 
Fall  on  his  hollow  cheeks,  which  but  once  felt, 
A  sudden  flash  of  fury  did  dry  up. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 
The  Persians  [were]  thence  called  Magusscei  derisively  by 
other  ethnicks.— Sir  T.  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  243. 

i chard  Crora^ 
asking  I 

him  prefer  none  but  those  that  were  Godly  ?  "  Here,  con- 
tinued he,  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor 
preach,  and  yet  I  will  trust  him  before  ye  all." 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

Of  all  sorts  of  sinners,  there  is  the  least  hopes  of  a  pro- 
phane  derider  and  scoffer  at  religion  :  other  men  may  do  as 
bad  things,  but  they  have  something  left  within  them  which 
may  in  time  reclaim  them  ;  but  these  cast  off  the  very 
means  of  reforming  them. — Stillingfieet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

The  appellation  of  esquire  is  the  most  notoriously  abused 
in  this  kind  of  any  class  amongst  men,  insomuch  that  it  is 
become  almost  the  subject  of  derision. — Taller,  No.  19. 

Meantime,  o'er  all  the  dome,  they  quaff,  they  feast. 
Derisive  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest, 
And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  addresst. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 
The  comick  or  derisory  manner,  is  further  still  from 
making  shew  of  method. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.  s.  2. 
Like  the  rake  of  antiquity,  who  mingled  in  the  audience 
of  a  philosopher,  with  a  design  to  ridicule  him,  but  who  was 
made  a  convert  before  his  departure,  many  of  the  loose  and 
profligate  votaries  of  vice  have  been  enticed  by  the  music, 
afterwards  reformed  by  the  sermon,  which  they  intended  to 
slight,  and  perhaps  had  begun  to  deride. — Knox.  Ess.  No.  HB. 

British  policy  is  brought  into  derision  in  those  nations, 
that  a  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our  arms,  whilst 
they  looked  up  with  confidence  to  the  equity,  firmness,  and 
candour,  wliich  shone  in  all  our  negotiations. 


DERFVE,  V. 
Deri'vable. 
Deriva'tion. 
Deri'vative,  adj. 
Deri'vative,  ?i. 
Deri'vatively. 
Deri'vement. 
Deri'ver. 
Deri'ving,  n. 


Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

Fr.Deriver;  Sp.  Derivar; 
It.  Derivare ;  Lat.  Deri- 
vare,  (de,  and  riviis,  from 
P€-fii/,  to  flow.)  See  the 
quotation  from  Holland's 
Liv,/. 

To  flow,  or  cause  to  flow 
from,  or  deflow ;  to  flow 
down,  to  descend  ;  to  have 
the  source  or  origin  from,  to  rise  or  spring  from ; 
to  take,  draw  or  deduce  the  source  or  origin  from  ; 
generally,  to  draw,  to  draw  down,  to  drain,  to 
deduce  or  educe.  Also,  to  flow,  to  diffuse. 
Wel  may  men  knowen,  but  if  he  be  a  fool, 
That  every  part  derireth  from  his  hool. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  3008. 
So  through  the  ryghteousnes  of  one,  which  is  derined  into 
all  suche  as  beleue  and  submitte  themselfe  vnto  the  kyng- 
dome  of  lyfe,  are  all  men  of  God  made  righteous  and  par- 
takers of  the  kyngdome  of  lyfe. —  Udal.  Romaines,  e.  5. 

Then  went  bee  on  still,  and  shewed  what  was  the  solemne 
and  right  manner  of  deriving  the  water. 

Holland.  Livy,  p.  190. 
Ne  henceforth  be  rebellious  vnto  lone. 

That  is  the  crowne  of  knighthood,  and  the  band 
Of  noble  minds  derived  from  aboue : 
Wliich  being  knit  with  virtue  neuer  will  remoue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

Nay,  rather,  how  should  those  works  which  are  constant 

and  ordinary,  and  so  consequently  derivable  to  all  succts- 

sions  to  the  end  of  the  world,  be  imposed  upon  a  men} 

extraordinary  agent. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  ii.  s.  C 


DER 

But  this  kind  of  writing,  which  Seems  to  be  refonned 
which  is,  tliat  writing  should  be  consonant  to  speaking, 


of  words,  especially  from  forrain  language 
utterly  defac'd  and  extinguish't. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  hy  G.  Wats,  b.  vi 


But  created  beings  have  but  a  derivalive  participation 
hereof  [truth],  their  understandings  being  obscure,  and  they 
erring  ill  many  things,  and  being  ignorant  of  more. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  Sysiem,  p.  "20. 

If  therefove  any  humane  constitution,  as  such,  can  bind 
the  conscience,  it  must  be  of  such  instances  which  either  are 
derivatives  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  things  which  be- 
fore the  law  did  bind  at  all,  that  is,  of  things  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  inditferent. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.iii.  c.  1. 

It  is  certain,  and  affirmed  by  all  antiquity  upon  many 
grounds  of  Scripture,  That  Adam  sinned,  and  his  sin  was 
personally  his,  but  derivatively  ours  ;  that  is,  it  did  great 
hurt  to  us,  to  our  bodies  directly,  to  our  souls  indirectly  and 
accidentally. — Id.  On  Bepentance,  e.  7.  s.  1. 

For  our  experiments  are  onely  such  as  do  ever  ascend  a 

degree  to  the  deriving  of  causes  and  extracting  of  axiomes. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §.170. 

I  offer  these  derivemenls  from  these  subjects,  to  raise  our 
affections  upward. 

Mountague.  Bevoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  4. 

These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages,  whereby  to 
derive  water  and  fatness  from  the  river. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
ResTime  your  ancient  care  ;  and  if  the  God 
Your  sire,  and  you,  resolve  on  foreign  blood  : 
Know  all  are  foreign,  in  a  larger  sense. 
Not  born  your  subjects,  or  derivd  from  hence. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  vii. 
I  might  add  to  all  the  past  dissuasives,  the  ill  repute  that 
curses  gain  a  man  amongst  the  most  scrupulous  and  preciser 
sort  of  people,  who,  judging.of  the  greatness  of  the  vice  by 
the  smallness  of  the  advantage  that  is  dcrivatile  from  it,  will 
hardiv  believe  him  to  be  the  owner  of  much  piety,  that  will 
slight  it  upon  so  little  a  temptation. 

Boyle.  Wor/cs,  vol.  vi.  p.  32. 

Derivation  [of  humours]  is  always  made  in  the  remove 
parts,  and  according  to  the  rectitude  of  the  vessels,  either  by 
npening  a  vein  by  lancet,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches, 
.v.-  —mseman.  Surgery,  b.ii.  c.  1. 

The  Scripture,  in  declaring  the  Son's  derivation  from  the 
Frither,  never  makes  mention  of  any  limitation  of  time  ;  but 
always  supposes  and  aihrms  him  to  have  existed  with  the 
Father  from  the  beginning  and  before  all  worlds. 

Clarke.  On  tlie  Trinity,  pt.  ii.  s.  15. 

Rnt  I  think  the  words  should  rather  be  rendered,  the 
anfientest  of  all  derivative  beings,  for  so  the  word  IdnfJitoup- 
yiiia]  may  be  understood  in  a  larger  sense.— /d.  lb.  s.  14. 

Such  an  one  to  be  sure,  it  is  that  makes  a  man,  not  only 
(according  to  the  Apostle's  phrase)  a  partner  of  other  men's 
sins,  hilt  also  a  deriver  of  the  whole  entire  guilt  of  them  to 
liiniself:  and  vet  so,  as  to  leave  the  committer  of  them  as 
full  of  guilt  as  he  was  before.— Soatt,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

If  they  mean  that  a  contempt  of  these  miracles,  which 
thev  would  persuade  us  to  believe,  would  necessarily  derive 
the  same  contempt  on  history  itself,  all  experience  has 
shnwn  the  contrary:  for  though  there  have  deen  doubters 
and  contemners  of  such  miracles  in  all  ages,  yet  history  has 
maintained  its  grounds  through  them  all. 

iMiddlcton.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  §-c. 

The  Apostle,  in  the  preceding  verse,  had  warned  Timothy 
against  giving  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies : 
meaning  by  genealogies,  the  derivation  of  angelic  and  spiri- 
tual natures  according  to  a  fantastic  system,  invented  by  the 
oriental  philosophers,  and  thence  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Grecian  sects.— Nurd,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 


come  righteous  in  him, 
his  image,  the  character  which  essentially  and  inherently 
belongs  only  to  him,  will  derivatively  belong  to  them  also, 
who  must  follow  his  steps  below,  if  they  would  reign  with  him 
above. — Home.  Commentary  on  Psalm  15. 

Dyrran,   occultare,  to 
conceal,  to  secrete.   See 


DERN,  adj.  •\  A.  S. 
De'rxfui,.  y  hide,  to 
Df.'rnfullt.  )   Darn. 


Hidden,  secreted,  concealed.  Used,  conse- 
qupntially, — 

Solitary,  lonely,  sad,  dismal,  melancholy,  mourn- 
ful, lamentable. 


R.  Gloucester, 


Tho  thys  holy  man  ymartred  was,  hii,  that  hym  ther 

By  thogte  how  hii  myg'te  best  myd  the  holy  body  do. 
Hii  porueyde  an  derne  stude.  &  ther  inne  yt  caste, 
Vyllyche  &  gtyllelyche^S  bured  yt  ther  vasts.— /rf.  p.  289. 


DER 

For  that  derne  dede.  do  no  man  sholde 

Bot  wedded  men  with  wyves.  as  holy  writ  telleth. 

Piers  Ploulimun,  p.  131. 


Ye  mosten  be  ful  derne  as  in  this  cas. 

Chaucer.   Tlie  Milleres  Tale,  V.  32S(. 
For  loue  is  of  him  selfe  so  derne.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Gow.  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
Is  made.  Sliakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iii.  Chorus. 

Next  stroke  him  should  haue  slaine 

Had  not  tlie  lady  which  by  him  stood  bound 
Bcrnely  vnto  her  called  to  abstaine, 
From  doing  him  to  dye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qitecne,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
At  last,  as  chaunc't  them  by  a  forest  side 

To  pass,  (for  succour  from  the  scorching  ray) 
They  heard  a  rueful  voice,  that  dearnly  cride 
With  piercing  shriekes,  and  many  a  dolefull  lay. 

Id.  II).  b.  ii.  c.  I. 
Long  they  thus  trauelled  in  friendly  wise. 

Through  countries  waste  and  eke  well  edyfide, 
Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  exercise 
Their  puissance,  whylome  full  dcrnly  tride. 

Id.  Ih.  b.  iii.  c.l. 

Unweetingly  dismay'd, 

A  cold  foreboding  impulse  thrills  his  breast : 
And  who  but  Kathrin  now  is  dearnly  fray'd 
When  entering  in  she  kens  the  stranger  guest. 

Miclde.  Syr  Martyn,  c.  2. 

DE'ROGATE,  I'.  ^         hoi.  Derogare,    atum  ; 
De'rogate,  adj.  (de,  and  rogare,  from  Gr. 

De'rogately.  I  Opf7ei;',  to  stretch,  to  reach 

Derooa'tion.  y after;   and  thus,  to  seek, 

Dero'gative.  I  to  ask,  to  demand.)     Ro- 

Dero'gatory.  I  f/aj-e  legem  proferre,  abro- 

Dero'gatorily.  J  yare  cum  to\]itur,derogrirc, 
si  pars  toUatur,  (Vossius.)  See  Abrogate.  And 
Festus, — Derogare,  proprie  est,  cum  quid  ex  lege 
vctere,  quo  minus  fiat,  sancitur  lege  nova.  Dero- 
gare ergo  detrahere  est. — To  derogate,  then,  is — 
To  take  or  detract,  (sc. )  from  any  thing  esta- 
blished by  law  or  otherwise ;  to  deduct  from, 
lessen  or  diminish  the  authority,  the  reputation  ; 
to  degrade,  disparage,  debase. 

And  neither  willeth  he,  nor  may  not  doe  any  thinge  in- 
cluding repugnaunce,  imperfection,  or  that  should  derogate, 
minish  or  hurt  his  glory  &  his  name. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1121. 

The  Cardinall  of  Winchester,  whiclie  at  this  time  would 
haue  no  man  to  hym  egall,  comraaunded  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
forde  to  leaue  of  the  name  of  Regent,  duryng  the  tyme  that 
thekyngwas  in  Fraunce:  afhrmyng  the  chief  ruler  beyng  in 
presence,  the  authoritie  of  the  substitute  was  clerely  dero- 
gate.—Hall.  Hen.  ri.  an.  10. 

Than  ye  stryfe  was  renewed,  which  Lamfranke  before,  as 
ye  haue  harde  in  the  iii.  chapitre  of  Wyllyam  Conqucroure, 
dyd  appeace,  &  was  brought  i  argnract  before  the  Pope,  the 
whiche,  at  the  Kynges  request,  promysed  yt  he  wolde  no- 
thynge  do  nor  ordeyn  y'  shulde  be  derngacion  to  the  Arche- 
bysshop  of  Canterbury,  or  to  the  dygnytie  of  his  churche. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  228. 
Oft  (that  he  thus  the  world  may  more  amaze) 
Weake  instruments  worke  wonderfull  effects  : 
That,  due  to  him,  none  may  usurpe  one  thought. 
Nor  from  his  glory  derogate  in  ought.— Stirling.  Jonullian. 
Into  her  wombe  conuey  stirrility, 
Drie  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase. 
And  from  her  derogate  body,  neuer  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her.— Shalcespcare.  Lear,  .\ct  i.  sc.  4. 

More  laught  at,  that  I  should 

Once  name  you  derogately  :  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concern'd  me. — Id.  Antony  ^  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

There  is  none  so  much  carried  with  a  corrupt  mind,  nor  so 
enuious  of  his  countries  honour,  nor  so  bent  against  you, 
that  he  will  derogate  the  praise  and  honour  due  to  so  worthie 
an  enterprise.— Holinslied.  Ireland,  Ep.  Ded.  by  Hooker. 

The  last  week  I  heard  of  a  play  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp 
made,  in  deroqation,  or  rather  in  deri..iion  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Prince  Palsgrave.— //«ce«,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  16. 

It  may  rationally  be  presumed.  Ih.at  I  had  been  a  very 


totally  destructive  to  all  that  differenced  myself  and  other 
noblemen,  from  their  oi\'n  vassal.s,  which  many  say  I  was 
too  earnest  in,  yea,  it  being  absurdly  derogative  to  all  true 
nobility. — State  Trials.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Argyle,  an.  1661. 

T^^or  have  my  actions  been  derofjalory. 
Unto  my  clients  profit,  or  the  glory 
Of  this  renowned  court,  and  therefore  I 
Now  humbly  beg  to  be  at  liberty. 

Brome,  to  tite  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
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DES 

He  was  of  a  high  rough  spirit,  and  spake  derogatoril^ 
of  Sir  Amias  Paulet. 

Aubrey.   Of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Anec.  2.  p.  167. 

There  is  no  room  therefore  to  object,  that  we  derogate 
from  the  majesty  of  the  Father ;  seeing  that  whatever 
majesty  we  shall  ascribe  to  the  Son  must  all  redound  to  the 
magnifying  of  the  power  of  him,  who  begat  a  Son  of  such  di- 
vinity and  majesty.— C(orA:e.  On  the  Trinity,  pt.  ii.  s.  45. 

I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  say 
that  the  fundamentals  of  it,  i.  e.  all  that  is  necessary  to  he 
believed  in  it  by  all  men,  is  easy  to  be  understood  by  all 
men.— Locke.  Of  the  Reasonableness  of  C/iristianity,  ^c. 

So  vain  are  the  cavils  of  those  who  say,  we  have  nothing 
but  meer  probabilities  for  our  faith,  and  do  interpret  that 
manner  of  proof  which  matters  of  fact  are  capable  of,  in  a 
sense  derogatory  to  the  firmness  of  our  Christian  faith. 

Stiltingjleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Let  no  one  imagine  tliat  in  the  religious  part  of  this  cha- 
racter there  is  any  thing  which  casts  over  it  a  gloomy  shade, 
or  derogates  from  that  esteem  which  men  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  exemplary  virtues. — Blair,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

False :  because  their  breviaries  and  litanies  shew,  that 
they  supplicate  the  saints  to  befriend  them  by  their  own  in- 
herent power,  or  to  intercede  for  them  to  the  throne  of  God 
by  virtue  of  their  own  personal  merits,  in  blasphemous  dero- 
qation to  the  all-atoning  and  incommunicable  intercession 
of  iesus.—Hurd,  vol.  v.  Ser.  11. 

DE'RRING,  in  Spenser,  seems  plainly  to  moan 
Daring. 
So  from  immortal  race  he  does  proceed 

That  mortall  hands  may  not  withstand  his  might, 
Drad  for  his  derring  doe  and  bloudy  deed  ; 

For  all  in  bloud  and  spoile  is  his  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
One  day,  when  all  the  troupe  of  warlike  wooers 

Assembled  were,  to  weet  whose  she  should  bee ; 
All  mightie  men,  and  dreadful  derring  doers 

(The  harder  it  to  make  them  well  agree) 

Amongst  them  all  this  end  he  did  decree. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
From  thence  I  durst  in  derring  to  compare 
With  shepheards  swaine,  whateuer  fed  in  field. 

Id.  Sheplieard's  Calendar.  December. 

DE'SCANT,  V.  ^       Fr.  Deschanter;     It.  Bis- 

De'scant,  n.  \  caritare ;     Sp.   Discantar 

Desca'nting,  n.  )  Descant,  Archdeacon  Narcs 
says,  is  now  called  variation  in  rausick  f  and  the 
subject  varied  was  called  the  plain  song  or  ground. 
The  word  is  formed  upon  the  Lat.  Cantare,  to 
sing  or  chant.  (See  Chant.)  As  generally  ap- 
plied— 

To  touch  or  treat  upon,  to  discourse  upon  various 
topics,  different  heads  or  divisions  of  a  subject. 
To  discourse,  make  remarks  or  observations. 

And  with  wresting  of  Scripture  vnto  their  owne  purpose, 
contrary  vnto  the  prncesse,  order,  and  meaning  of  the  text, 
[they]  would  so  delude  them  in  deskantinn  vpon  it  with 
allegoryes,  and  amaze  thera,  expounding  it  in  many  sences 
layed  before  the  vnlearned  lave  people,  that  though  tlion  felt 
in  thy  heart,  and  were  sure  that  all  were  false  that  they  sayd, 
yet  couldest  thou  not  solue  their  subtile  ryddells 

Tyndall.   Worlcs.  Life. 
In  somuch  that  twenty  doctours  expounde  one  text  xx. 
wayes,  as  children  make  descant  vpon  plajne  song. 

Id.  lb.  p.  1G8. 
For,  otherwise,  it  had  been  very  unequally  provided  that 
upon  the  descanting  and  flourishes  of  affected  speeches,  a 
man's  life  shouid  be  brought  into  danger  and  extremity. 

State  Trials.  Edmund  Campion,  an.  1581. 
Once,  when  this  match  was  at  a  point. 

They,  merrily  disposed. 
Did  descant  what  from  vulgar  tongues 
Thereof  would  be  supposed. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  29. 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still, 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skill. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Andi.  Lingua,  thou  strikest  too  much  upon  one  string, 
Thy  tedious  plain-song  grates  my  tender  ears. 
Lin.  'Tis  plain  indeed,  for  truth  no  descant  needs. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
I  soon  discovered  the  malady,  and  descanted  on  the  nature 
of  it,  till  I  convinc'd  both  the  patient  and  his  nurse,  that  the 
spleen  is  not  to  be  cured  by  medicine,  but  by  poetry. 

Taller,  No.  47. 

Let  every  sober,  humble,  and  discreet  Christian  therefore 

be  advised  to  dread  all  tampering  with  the  mysteries  of  our 

faith,  either  by  any  new,  and  unwarrantable  explications  of 

them,  or  descants  upon  them. — South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 

The  scene  is  so  fatally  altered,  that  I  can  scarce  restrain 
myself  from  giving  vent  to  a  just  indignation,  in  severe 
complaints  :  but  an  historian  must  tell  things  truly  as  they 
are,  and  leave  the  de^can/iw^  c 
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While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 
With  merry  descants  oiv  a  nation's  woe. 

Cou'per.  The  Tusk,  b.  iv. 

For  know  the  lively  scene, 

That  you  still  more  ealiven,  to  my  soul 
Darts  inspiration,  and  impels  the  song 
To  roll  in  bolder  descant.— Masori.  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 


DESCE'ND,  V. 

Df.sce'ndant,  or 

Desce'ndent,  n. 

Desce'ndible. 

Descendidi'lity. 

Desce'nding,  n. 

Desce'nsion. 

Desce'nsional. 

Desce'nsory. 

Desce'nt. 


Fr.  Descendre  ,-  Sp.  De- 
scender ;  It.  Discendere  ; 
Lat.  Dcscendere,  {de,  and 
scandere,  to  climb. ) 

To  climb  down ;  gene- 
''  rally,  to  come  or  go  down ; 
tto  fall  or  drop  down  ;  to 
move  or  go  from  higher 
to  lower,  on  a  slope,  to  or 
towards  the  bottom. 
To  move  or  flow  downwards ;  to  be  derived  or 
deduced  from  ;  to  follow  in  succession  of  time, 
^sc.)  from  generation  to  generation. 

Descendent,  though  from  descendcns,  is  not  un- 
3ommonly  written  -init. 

CTue,  the  trespas  to  amend, 

1  descmd. 


And  sythen  liis  blessed  body  was  m  a  stone  byried 
And  descended  a  doun  to  the  derk  belle. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 


Ransake  yet  we  would  if  we  misht 
Of  this  worde  the  true  orthographie 
The  verie  discent  of  ethimologie.— M.'iti-mfdii;  of  Loue. 

And  sondry  vessels  made  of  earths  and  glas, 
Our  urinales,  and  our  descensories, 
Viols,  croslettes,  and  sublimatories. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,2C0. 

Tobebriefe,  -where  it  is  sayde :  he  ascended,  doth  it  not 
consequei.tly  folowe,  that  he  before  descended  ?  And  there 
is  no  descevsion  but  from  aboue :  so  that  the  deseencion  is 
before,  and  the  ascension  after. —  Vdal.  Ephesiaus,  c.  4. 

This  descending  of  the  heuenly  citie  Jerusalem  or  holy 
Chrj'sten  churche  sygniifieth  the  comon  felnwshyp  and  par- 
ticipacion  of  the  churche  triumphant  that  reygnyth  in  vic- 
tory, with  the  churche  mylytant,  that  contyneweth  and 
remaineth  in  battel  and  watefare.— /d.  Reuelacion,  c.  21. 

Therefore  it  shall  not  bee  farre  from  our  purpose  to  ex- 
amine the  first  originall  of  these  blacke  men,  and  howe  by 
a  lineall  discent  they  haue  hitlierto  continued  thus  blacke. 
Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

At  length,  when  most  in  perrill  it  was  brought 
Two  angels  downe  descending  with  swift  flight. 

Gut  of  the  swelling  streame  it  lightly  caught. 
And  twixt  their  blessed  armes  it  carried  quight, 
Aboue  the  reach  of  any  lluing  sight. 

Spenser.   The  Ruins  of  Time. 

If  there  had  been  yet  an  absolute  necessity  of  visible  in- 
tellectual creatures,  to  be  participants  of  his  goodness,  and 
the  active  instruments  of  his  glory ;  the  same  power  that 
created  men  at  first,  could  have  created  a  new  generation  of 
men,  that  might  have  supplied  the  defection  of  our  first 
parents  and  their  descendants. 

Hale.  Cont.  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 

Against  these  descendenis  the  church  doth  not  press  the 
canon-law,  though  against  the  former  sort  it  did,  and  had 
just  cause  given  so  to  doe. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii   pt.  i.  p.  503. 

There  shall  your  lordships  also  find  us  to  insist  upon  laws 
not  inflicting  penalties  upon  ofi'enders,  in  malis  prohibitis, 
tut  laws  declarative  or  positive,  conferring  or  confirming, 
ipso  facto,  an  inherent  right  and  interest  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom in  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  as  their  birth  rights 
und  inheritance  descendable  to  their  heirs  and  posterity. 

Stale  Trials.  Liberty  of  Ike  Subject,  an.  1G28. 

So  pure  an  innocent  as  that  same  lambe. 

She  was  in  life  and  euery  vertuous  lore, 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Oueene,  b.  i.  c.  I. 
So  growing  great  through  arrogant  delight. 

Of  th'  high  descent,  whereof  he  was  yborne. 
And  through  presumption  of  his  matchlesse  might 
All  other  powres  and  knighthood  he  did  scorne. 

Id.  lb.  h.  i.  c.  7. 
Of  these  kind  of  men  are  the  civil  officers  of  this  govern- 
ment generally  composed,  being  descended  of  families  who 
have  many  times  been  constantly  in  the  magistracy  of  their 
native  towns  for  many  years,  and  some  for  several  ages. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  rrorinee:,  c.  4. 
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But  the  torrent  was  too  stron-  to  be  resisted  by  any  direct 
strength  he  could  raise  agaiivt  it,  and  therefore  he  resolv'd 
to  endeavour  to  diulde  and  reduce  tliem  by  the  most  gracious 
descending  to  their  pretende4  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

We  hear  these  accents  in  an  awful  sound  : 
Ye  valiant  sons  of  Troy,  the  land  that  bore 
Your  mighty  ancestors  to  light  before. 
Once  more  their  great  descendants  shall  embrace. 

Dryien.   Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  iii. 

Which  w,i.  i:  ;i  tl.i  1  iiining,  a  very  plain  declaration, 
that  God  cli      !        I  ,,:\    intend  his  promise,  to  take 

placein.Mi  '•  according  to  the  flesh  ;  but  in 

those  wh...  li'  ii  .'  ■  I,  :  ]ii\  like  his,  were  in  a  tmerand 
higher  sense  tlic  rinlilren  n\id  followers  of  that  great  father 
of  the  faithful.— a«r/.x'.  On  tlie  Evidences,  Prop.  14. 

As  every  motion  is  bounded  with  two  periods  and  terms  t 
the  one  relinquished,  the  other  to  be  acquired  by  it ;  so  in 
Christ's  descension  we  are  to  consider  both  the  place  from 
which  it  did  commence,  and  the  place  to  which  it  did  pro- 
ceed :  The  place  from  whence,  we  are  told,  was  heaven. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  I. 

Muse,  raise  thy  voice  to  Beaufort's  spotless  fame, 

To  Beaufort,  in  a  long  descent  derived 

From  roval  ancestry,  of  kingly  rights 

Faithfull  asserters.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

I  ask  by  what  natural  sagacity  did  the  patriarch  foresee 
that  Shcm's  family,  rather  than  any  branch  of  the  other 
two,  should  retain  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah  ? 
that  the  condition  of  slavery  should  be  fixed  upon  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  Ham's  descendants. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 

Or  lastly,  whether  it  only  means  that,  in  general,  tluise 
who  take  by  the  name  of  heirs,  must  take  in  the  capacity  of 
heirs,  that  is  by  descent :  and  consequently,  that  their  an- 
cestor must  have  a  descendi'tlc  estate. 

SirlV.  Jones.  Commentary  on  hicus. 

And  therefore,  as  the  English  laws  still  remained  in  force, 
he  must  necessarily  take  the  crown  subject  to  those  laws, 
and  with  all  its  inherent  properties ;  the  first  and  principal 
of  which  was  its  descendibility. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

The  united  provinces  having  ordered  public  prayer  to  God, 
when  they  feared  that  the  Freneh  and  English  fleets  would 
make  a  descent  upon  their  coasts,  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
these  fleets  only  waited  for  the  tide  to  land  their  smaller 
vessels,  it  was  retarded,  contrary  to  its  usual  course,  for 
twelve  hours— /or(/«.  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History. 

DESCRI'BE,  r.  "j       Written  by  old  writers, 

Descri'baule.        I  Descrive.       It.  Descrivere  j 

Descri'ber.  >  Sp.   JDescribir ;     Lat.   De- 

Descbi'ption.         I  scribcrc,  {de,  and  scribere^  to 

Descri'ptive.        J  write,  to  grave.) 

To  write,  to  mark  out,  to  trace  out,  to  delineate, 

to  depicture ;  to  define,  trace  or  mark  out  the 

boundaries  ;  to  present  or  represent  the  likeness 

or  similarity. 

Tho  this  August  hadde  y  be  emperour  two  &  fourti  ger, 
He  let  make  a  descriuing,  that  ymad  nas  neuer  er. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  60. 


And  it  was  don  in  tho  dayes,  a  maundement  wente  out 
fro  the  Emperour  August,  that  al  the  worlde  schulde  be 
discn,u,-d  [describi].  This  first  discryuyng  [descriplio]  was 
mad  of  Cyryn  Justise  of  Syrye.— iric/i/.  Luk,  c.  2. 

Wlio  could  tell  all  or  fully  discrive 

His  wo,  his  plaint,  his  languor,  and  his  pine : 

Nat  all  the  men  that  han  or  been  on  Hue. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

Now  to  the  temple  of  Diane  the  chaste 
As  shortly  as  I  can  I  wol  me  haste. 
To  tellen  you  of  the  descriptioun. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2055. 

And  the  me  departed  &  walked  thorow  the  lande,  and 
described  it  bv  cities  into  seuen  parts  in  a  boke. 

Bible,  1551.  Joshua,  c.  23. 


of  persons,  not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the 
body,  but  also  for  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mynde. 

Ascham.  Discourse  of  Germany. 

The  descri/bers  of  y<  primatiue  church,  Egesippus  S:  Euse- 
bius,  niaketh  no  maner  of  mencion  of  that  prestysh  vowe  of 
yours.— B«;e.  Apology,  fol.  IS. 

And  when  they  he  ashamed  of  all  theyr  workes,  then 
shewe  theym  the  fourme  and  fashyon  of  the  temple :  the 
commj-nge  in,  the  goynge  oute,  all  the  maner  and  deserip- 
cyon  thereof— BiVj/f,  1551.  Exechiel,  c.  43. 

How  shall  fraile  pen  discriue  her  heauenly  face 

For  feare  through  want  of  skill  her  beautie  to  disgrace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
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Yet  indeed  the  ignorance,  growing  from  distance  of  place, 
allows  not  such  liberty  to  a  describer,  as  that  which  ariseth 
from  the  remediless  oblivion  of  consuming  time. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

By  strange  descriptions  mystically  showne. 
He  figur'i  forth  the  state  of  every  age. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  Eighth  Houre. 

In  all  which  description  there  is  no  one  passage  which 

does  not  speak  something  extraordinary  and  supernatural 

of  the  person  described,  and  withal  represent  the  drscriber 

[Isaiahj  of  it  in  the  highest  degree  of  e.xtasy  and  rapture. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

Kcill  has  reckoned  up,  in  the  human  body,  four  hundred 
and  forty-six  muscles,  dissectible  and  describable;  and  hath 
assigned  a  use  to  every  one  of  the  number. 

Paley.  Natural  The:)logy,  c.  9. 

Here  then  the  Muse,  tho'  perfect  beauty  towers 
Above  the  reach  other  descriptive  powers. 
Yet  will  she  strive  some  leading  rules  to  draw 
From  sovereign  nature's  universal  law. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Art  of  Painting,  v.  92. 

DESCRY',);.  ^      T)\xt.Schreijer;GeT.Schreier! 
Descry',  n.  I   Sw.  Skria,  to  cry  out,  to  voci- 

Descri'er.  j  ferate.   A.S.  Schrewing,  a.  cry- 

Descry'ing,  71.  )  ing  out,  a  shrieking.'  Skry, 
Scotch,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  G.  Douglas ; 
and  the  Glossarist  says,  "  The  word  is  frequently 
used  on  the  Scottish  border  for  cry.-  as  to  skn/  a 
fair;  to  proclaim  it."  The  Fr.  Descrier,  decrier, 
is  applied  as  the  Eng.  Decry,  i.  e.  to  cry  down. 
(See  AscRY.)  Skinner  says,  Descry  is,  in  com- 
mon speech,  merely  to  detect ;  properly,  to  detect, 
discover  or  make  known  by  a  loud  cry ,-  a  cry  of 
Joy  or  encouragement.  Such  for  instance  as  the 
Italiam,  Italiam,  of  the  comrades  of  jEneas ;  and 
The  Sea,  The  Sea,  of  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon, 
{Anab.  lib.  iv.)  And  thus,  generally,  to  descry, 
is — 

To  act  as  scout,  as  spy,  (watching  the  enemy, 
for  instance,  and  crying  or  proclaiming  their 
approach ; )  to  spy  iiito,  investigate  or  examine, 
detect  or  discover. 

Thus  yourselfe  your  counsail  may  descrie. 
Make  priuy  to  your  deling  as  few  as  ye  may. 
For  iii.  may  kepe  counsel  if  twain  be  away. 

Chaucer.  Batade.  Secretnesse. 

Their  spials  in  the  meane  time  discrying  from  the  top  of 
an  high  mountaine  the  Duke  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Patriarch  of  Aquilea,  the  Duke  of  Carinthia, 
and  (as  some  report,)  the  Earle  of  Baden,  with  a  mightie 
power,  and  in  battell  aray,  approaching  towards  them,  that 
accursed  crew  immediately  vanished. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  21 

Others  from  dawning  hills 

I.ook'd  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light  armed  looure, 

Each  quarter  to  descrie  the  distant  foe. 

Where  lodg'd,  or  whither  fled;  or  if  for  fight. 

In  motion  or  in  alt. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

O  yes !  if  any  happy  eye 

This  roving  wanton  shall  descry ; 

Let  the  finder  surely  know. 

Mine  is  the  wag:  'tis  I  that  owe 

The  winged  wand'rer,  and  that  none 

May  think  his  labour  v,ainly  gone, 

The  glad  descrier  shall  not  miss 

To  taste  the  nectar  of  a  kiss 

From  Venus'  lips. — Crashaw.   Cupid's  Crier. 

Edg.  But  by  your  fauour : 
How  neere's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Neere,  and  on  speedy  foot :  the  msine  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourely  thought. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Antonius  caused  to  be  fortified  with  bastilions,  one  placed 
50  neere  to  another,  as  trumpets  being  appointed  in  each  of 
them,  the  sound  might  be  heard  betwixt  to  warne  one 
another  vpon  the  first  descrieng  of  the  enimies  approach. 

Holinshed.  History  of  Scotland.  Donald. 

LucuUus  took  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  [boats],  put  it 

in  a  cart,  and  so  carried  it  to  the  sea,  and  there  put  as  many 

souldiers  in  her  as  she  could  well  carry,  who  by  night  entered 

into  the  city,  the  skout  of  the  enemies  never  discrying  them. 

Norlh.  Plutarch,  p.  426. 

Through  this  we  pass,  and  round  the  tow'r  from  whence 
With  unavailing  arms  the  Trojans  make  defence. 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  descry'd 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  tlieir  navy  ride. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneid.  b.  ii. 

For  now,  saith  he,  we  know  only  in  p.art,  and  we  prophecy 
in  part.  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  as  [iia  eo- 
oa-Tpoi.]  through  a  dcserying-glass,  which  makes  some  small 
and  imperfect  discovery  of  things  at  a  great  distance. 

Clarke,  yol.i.  Ser.  113, 
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As  one,  descrying  in  the  woodland  heights 
A  dreadful  serpent,  at  the  sight  recoils, 
His  limbs  quake  under  him,  his  ruddy  cheeks 
Turn  deadly  pale,  he  Hies,  he  disappears. 

Cowpei:  Hnmcr.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

DE  SECRATE,  v.  )       Fr.   Desacrer,   to  iin- 
Desecra'tion.  /  hallow.    Lat.  Dcuccratus, 

unhallowed,  profar.ecl.     See  Consecrate. 

For  it  cannot  witli  decency  be  imagined,  that  the  most 
holy  vessel,  which  was  once  consecrated  to  be  a  receptacle  of 
tlie  Deitv.  should  afterwards  be  desecrated  and  prophaned 
by  human  use.— Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Wlien  animosities  break  forth,  and  contentions  are  raised 
In  the  church,  "fire  is  cast  into  the  sanctuary ;"  when  the 
soul  sinks  under  a  temptation,  the  dwelling-place  of  God's 
name  is  desecrated  to  the  ground. 

Home.  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  ?4. 

Having  with  great  concern,  observed  that  various  pro- 
fanations of  the  sabbath  have  of  late  years  been  evidently 
gaining  ground  among  us,  so  as  to  threaten  a  gradual  dese- 
cration of  that  holy  day,  I  must  very  earnestly  request  you 
to  e.xert  your  utmost  efforts  within  the  precincts  of  your 
parishes  that  are  committed  to  your  care,  to  counteract,  as 
much  as  possihle,  the  progress  of  this  alarming  evil. 

Porteus.  On  the  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day. 


Sleep  liath  forsook  and  giv'n  me  o'er 

To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure 

Thence  faintings,  swoonings  of  dispair, 

And  sense  of  heaven's  desertion.— Milton.  San 


I  Atjon 


Fr.  Deserter :  Sp.  Desertur; 
It.  D'lsertare ;  Lat.  Deserere, 
de.<iertuin,  (de,  and  serere ;  Gr. 
Ep-eiv,  to  knit,  to  join.)  And 
^deserere  properly  denotes — id 
quod  prius  coniicxum  pro  de- 
relicto  habere.  To  disjoin 
what  was   before    connected. 


DESE'RT,  V. 

De'sert,  n. 

Dese'rt,  adj. 

Dese'rter,  or 

Dese'rtor. 

Dese'rtion-. 

Dese'rt.ness. 

Dese'ktrice.    _. 
(Vossius.)  _ 

To  disjoin,  to  dissever,  to  sunder  or  separate 
from ;  to  depart  from,  forsalie,  quit,  leave  or 
abandon. 

A  desert,  —  (frequently,  though  improperly, 
written  desart,) — any  place  deserted,  forsaken,  quit- 
ted, left  or  abandoned,  (sc. )  by  all  inhabitants, 
settlers,  &c.     And,  therefore — • 

A  wilderness,  a  wild,  waste,  untilled,  unculti- 
vated or  uninhabited  place. 

The  decyples,  that  he  hyder  sonde,  Cristendom  to  brj'nge, 

Byleucde  in  a  wyldernesse,  after  prechynge. 

That  me  cleputh  now  Glastynbury,  that  desert  was  tho. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  232. 
As  it  is  wrytun  in  the  hook  of  the  wordis  of  Isaye  the  pro- 
fete,  the  \'oys  of  a  crier  in  desert,  make  ye  redy  tlie  waye  of 
the  Lord,  make  ye  his  pathis  right. —  jyiclif.  Luk,  c.  3. 

And  whanne  Jliesus  had  herde  this  thing,  he  wente  out 
fro  thennis  in  a  boot  into  disert  place  bisidis. 

/(/.  Matthew,  c.  14. 
Thou  were  that  one  shepo  emongs  the  hundred,  [which] 
were  lost  in  desart,  and  out  of  the  waye  had  erred,  and 
now  to  the  flocke  art  restored. 

Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Loiie,  b.  i. 

This  knight  the  two  pliers  of  brass. 
The  whic'he  yet  a  man  maye  fynde, 
Set  vp  in  the  deserte  of  lnde.—Go!ver.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  when  the  daye  was  now  farre  spent,  his  disciples 
came  vnto  him,  saying:  this  is  a  deserte  place,  and  now 
the  day  is  farre  passed,  let  them  dep.irt. 

Bible,  1551.  Mark,  c.  7. 
Wiat  flying  of  her  company  and  desertnes,  when  euery 
mother  will  keepe  not  only  their  daughters,  but  also  their 
Konnes  from  the  inspection  of  such  an  vnthrifty  maid. 

I'iees.  The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.i.  c.  7. 


Hadst  thou  before  thy  flight  but  left  with  me 
A  young  jEneas,  who,  resembling  thee. 
Might  in  my  sight  have  sported, 'l  had  then 
Not  wholly  lost,  nor  quite  deserted  been. 

Denham.  The  Passion  of  Dido  foi 


The; 


hoi 


lands  are  desert  and  breed  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  wild  sheepe  which  are  often  hunted,  but  seldom  or 
neuer  ehleu.—Hotinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  10. 

Neither  could  Moses  forget  the  length  of  the  wav  through 
those  discomfortable  desarts  wherein  himself  aiid  Israel 
had  wandered  40  years. 

Baleyh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  e.  4.  s.  2. 
Meanwhile  this  youth  like  a  poor  shepherd  clad, 
(Of  whom  such  care  the  God  of  Israel  had) 
His  father's  flock  was  following  day  by  day 
Upon  a  desert  near  at  hand  that  lay. 

Drayton.  David  S,-  Goliah. 
Moses  compares  the  deserters  of  their  brethren,  to  the 
rebels  at  Kadesbarnea:  now  none  of  these,  by  God's  own 
decree,  entered  into  Canaan. 

Prynnc.  Treachery  S,-  Disloyalty,  pt,  v.  p  ''I' 
VOL.  I, 


'Twere  easie  and  prone  (and  not  at  all  improbable)  for  us 
to  glide  insensibly  into  all  rebellions  and  impieties,  to  swear 
fealty  to  Satan,  that  hath  entertain'd  us  so  hospitably,  and 
suddenly  to  engage  so  deep  under  his  colours,  that  there 
would  be  no  retiring  with  honour,  no  returning  to  God 
without  being  Infamous,  without  undergoing  the  brand  of 
apostates  from  Satan,  of  a  kind  of  fa-di-frayi,  covenant- 
breakers,  and  desertors.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  534. 

Cleave  to  a  wife,  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  be  a  meet 
help,  a  solace,  not  a  nothing,  not  an  adversary,  not  a 
desertrice. — Milton.   Tetrachardon. 

yrtwn  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnish  the  pretence; 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign, 
Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 

Drgden.  Palamon  S;  Arcite. 
Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide. 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  iy'i.— Waller.  Song. 
But  rough,  in  open  air  he  chose  to  lye ; 
Earth  was  his  couch,  his  cov'ring  was  the  sky. 
On  hills  unshorn,  or  in  a  desart  den. 
He  shunn'd  the  dire  society  of  men. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEncid,  b.  xi. 
Sl.ives,  who  before  did  cruel  masters  serve. 
May  flie  to  desarts,  and  in  freedom  starve. 
The  noblest  part  of  liberty  they  loose. 
Who  can  but  shun,  and  want  the  power  to  choose. 

Id.  The  Rival  Ladies,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
No  more  excuses  or  delays :  I  stand 
In  arms  prepar'd  to  combat,  hand  to  hand, 
The  base  deserter  of  his  native  land. 

Id.  rirgil.  .Eneid,  b.  xii. 
Neither  surely  was  it  any  other  cause  than  excess  of  love, 
which  made  that  temporary  desertion  [by  God]  so  grievous 
and  bitter  to  him,  extorting  from  his  most  meek  and  patient 
heart  that  wooful  complaint,  Mv  God,  My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

Moses  fasted  in  the  desert  forty  days  and  nights  before  he 
gave  the  law :  so  did  Elias,  the  restorer  of  the  law ;  and  so 
did  Christ  before  be  entered  into  his  ministry. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

"When  I  questioned  the  petty  oflicer  concerning  what  had 
happened  on  shore,  he  told  me,  that  neither  the  natives  who 
went  with  him,  nor  those  whom  they  met  on  their  wav, 
would  give  them  any  intelligence  of  the  deserters. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  IC. 

It  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  sec  makfaclorr,  die  stupid 
and  senseless,  and  go  out  of  the  «r,.M  ,;  <.:].■]  ,  iv  a-,  they 
have  lived  in  it;  and  what  can  till .  in,  but  to 

the  desertion  of  God's  Holy  Simii!  y   w   :    r  .ilways 

strive  with  sinners,  but  sometiuu^  .    i>.     ;,,.  .,-.  :■,  ji-iish  in 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts.— i'Ao, /..i.;.  ou  i. .,,,,,  Dis.  24. 


DESE'RVE,  V. 

Dese'rvedly. 

Dese'rvedness. 

Dese'rver. 

Dese'bving,  n. 

Dese'rvingly. 

Dese'rt,  w. 

Dese'rtfull. 

Dese'rtless. 

Dese'rtlessly. 
or  ill. 

Desert,— formed 
deserv'd,  desert. 


Fr.  Deservir,  to  earn  by 
service  ;  Lat.  Descrcire,  (de, 
and  servire,  to  serve. ) 

To  earn  by  service ;  to 
merit  or  to  be  worthy  of, 
(sc. )  as  a  reward  or  payment 
for  sereice ;  for  any  thing 
done  or  to  be  done  ;  and, 
generally,  to  merit,  to  be 
worthy  of  —  whether  good 

from  the  past  part,   deserved. 


I  herd  neuer  telle,  for  what  maner  discrrt. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  310. 
The!  astcen    hure   huvre.    [their  hire]  er  thei  hit  have 
deserrcde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  ."iS. 

The  best  and  greatest  of  valour 
Bidden  Richesse  full  great  honour. 
And  busie  weren  her  to  serue, 
For  that  they  would  her  loue  dcsrrue. 

Chaucer.   The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Thus  wicked  long,  God  yeve  him  shame, 
Can  put  hem  euerichone'  in  blame 
■\Vithout  desert  and  causelesse.— /d.  lb. 

For  they  haue  pryuily  layed  theyr  net  to  destroye  me 
without  a  cause,  yea  and  made  a  pvtte  for  mysoule,  whiche 
1  neuer  dcserued.— Bible,  1551.  Ps'almSi. 

For  more  is  to  be  done  for  ye  deseruour  than  for  the 
exaetour,  more  for  the  louyng  maister  than  imperious 
comaundyng  maister.— t/rfn/.  i  Timothoe.  c  c. 


DES 

But  the  New  Testamit  is  an  euerlastyng  couenaiit,  made 
vnto  the  children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  vpon  the 
deseniynges  of  Christ;  where  eternall  life  is  promised  to  all 
that  beleue,  and  death  to  all  that  are  vnbeleuyng. 

Tyndall.    Workes,  p.  36. 

But  this  we  must  desire  of  his  hinhness,  and  of  your 

goodness,   l:   ,.    ,,,,,     ,,„:i, i    ,,  .:„i,e  more  from   us,  by 

reason  of  In  ,  i  ,        i  ,>  „f  „s,  (ban  we  can 

without  .i:i,  ,  ,      ,   ,i  iin;,,  you  may  assure 

yourselves, i;  ,.i,  lii-    i  .■•- uh.  I, , mo  be  expected  from 

us..— Slate  TiniU.  Ijnoreeiij  CaihanneofArragon,  an,  1528. 
It  cannot  be,  but  this  so  great  desart 

In  basest  breast  doth  breede  thus  due  regarde, 
■\Vith  worlde  of  thankes,  to  praise  this  frieudlv  part 
And  wish  that  woorth  mought  pay  a  iust  rewarde. 

E.  C.  in  Prayse  of  Gascoigr.e's  Posies. 
For-thy  great  wonder  were  it,  if  such  shame 

Should  euer  enter  in  his  bountious  thought. 
Or  euer  doe  that  mote  deseruen  blame  : 
The  noble  courage  neuer  weeneth  ought. 
That  may  vnworthy  of  itselfe  be  thought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
The  valiant  Cecil  last,  for  great  employment  fit, 
.Deservedly  in  war  the  lat'st  of  ours  that  rose  ; 
Whose  honour  euery  hour,  and  fame  still  greater  grows. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  IS. 

And  this  disposition  ariseth  out  of  two  things :  first,  a 
thorough  conviction  of  a  man's  sins,  and  the  ofi'ence  to  God 
in  them,  and  obnoxiousness  and  deseri-edness  to  be  destroyed 
for  them. — Goodwin.   Works,  vol,  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  170. 

Besides  this,  to  Elwes  your  m,.,  i-.  !,i,  un  ,in  estate, 
(which  is  a  greater  gift  than  lif,,  !„     ,     ,     ■,    :   mistopos- 

terity,)  who  was  the  worst  do.,,      , ,    ,,. 

Slate  Trials.  Mvrderer:.  ^j  ■       ;     '  ,,  an.  1616 


aLciu.iif,;  i,j  u.cii  ,..„, ,  u,„i-.,.—i,'«, ;,,/,.„■,  iuch.  il.  an.  1397. 

Is  this  the  ioy  of  amies  ?  be  these  the  parts 
Of  glorious  knighthood,  after  bloud  to  thirst 
And  not  regard  due  rights  and  iust  desarts? 

Spenser.  Eaerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  2. 
Till  I  he  more  desertful  in  your  eye; 
And  till  my  duty  shall  make  known,  I  honour  ye, 
Noblest  of  women,  do  me  but  this  favour. 
To  accept  this  back  again,  as  a  poor  testimony, 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.   Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
He  shew'd  his  generous  spirit ;  all  the  town 
Speak  nobly  of  him,  pity  him  and  pray  for  him; 
And,  were  he  not  desertful.  by  this  time 
The  general  vote  had  hang'd  him. 

Anonymous.  The  Gamester,  Act  ii. 
If  mine  [friend]  be  hut  so  wise,  and  apprehensive, 
As  my  opinion  gives  hii>i  !o  ni--  I'.-iit, 
It  staves  not  Ions  on  111    '    ,-         mi,,' 

Beaum.  ^-FleM,.    /:  ,  '- „^„,„,  Actiii,  sc,  1. 

Bac.  But  now  pet,].;  v,  ni  .  ,;,:  ,  ii  •  .M^nt,  de.':erllessly  I 
thmk.  yet  for  their  sausiai  uun  1  u  .,1  liave  you  fight  with 
tne.—Id.  lb.  .4  King  and  no  King,  Act  iii. 

If  these  words  seem  not  decent  enough,  I  will  make  no 
other  npologj',  but  that  I  use  them  because  I  cannot  find 
worse  :  for  as  they  are  the  worst  of  men,  so  they  deserve  the 
worst  of  language.— £Krne/.  OwnTime,\-n\.iv.  Conclusion. 


And  in  a''  '  ■/       1,  lasted  some  yeers,  she  [the 

queen]  wonl.i  -  i  .  .  >  bed  ;  but  sat  up,  sometimes 
half  the  n_:, I  m  '  -  i  i,  liim,  with  such  care  and  con- 
cern, that  sir,  V  I  :.  .  i  .  -;  ,11,  \  iry  deserrrdli/,  as  a  pattern  in 
this  respect,— Ziiirnt/,  Van  Time,  an.  170S. 

But  aiter-days.  my  friend,  must  do  thee  right. 

And  set  thy  virtues  in  unenvy'd  light. 

Fame  due  to  vast  desert  is  kept  in  store. 

Unpaid,  till  the  deserver  is  no  more. 

Congreve.   To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Among  all  the  ancient  records  in  the  Exchequer,  Ponmes- 

day  book  is  deservedly  of  the  greatest  reputation  and  value. 

Priestley.  On  History,  Lect.  31. 

DESI'CC'ATE,  I'.  ^        Lat.   De.nccrtre,    ntmn, 
Desi'ccant,  n.  1  (de,   and  siccare,  to  drv, 

Desicca'tion.  I  to  drain.) 

Desi'ccative.  J       To  dry  or  become  drv; 

to  drain  of  all  moisture. 

But  where  there  is  moisture  enough,  or  superfluous,  there 
wine  helpeth  to  disgest,  and  desiccate  the  moisture. 

Bacon.  Kat.  Hist.  §  727. 
They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of  siecify,  or 
drienesse  :  and  of  things  dessicalintj. 

Id.  lb.  The  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

And  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneumatical  substance 

is  in  somebodies,  the  native  spirit  of  the  body  ;  and  in  some 

other,  phiin  air  that  is  gotten  in,  as  in  bodies  dc.iccate,  by 

heat  or  sgi-.—Id.  Ih.  §  S42, 
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Desiccation  or  consumption,  in  the  process  thereof,  is 
finished  by  three  actions  ;  and  all  these  (as  was  said  before) 
have  their  original  from  the  native  spirit  of  bodies. 

Bacon.  The  Histori/  of  Life  and  Death. 

All  those  authors  that  have  written  of  mineral  waters,  do 
generally  agree,  that  they  are  of  a  ctesiccative  or  drying 
mtare.—Ferrand.  Love  of  Melancholy  (1640.)  p.  358. 

We  end^vour  by  moderate  detergents  &  desiccanls,  to 
cleanse  and  dry  the  diseased  parts. 

Wisema7i.  Surgery,  b.  viii.  c.  5. 

DE SI'DER ATE,  v.  \      Prec-siderare  cum ma- 

Desi'derate,  adj.         j  tiirius      hiberna     tem- 

Desi'derable.  I  pestas   movetur,   quasi 

Desi'derative.  J  ante     sideris     tempus. 

Desi'deratcm.  Gr.  npa-x«'/^«f«"' ;    sic 

Desi'dery.  J  desiderare,    sit  oiro-xei- 

yuafeii',  cum  sideris  tempus  desit ;  unde  desiderari 

dicuntur  quae  desunt : — whence  those  things  are 

said  to  be  desiderated  or  desired,  which  are  wanting, 

(  Festus.  )    See  Vossius,  in  v.  Sidus.    Pliny  speaks 

at  large,  (lib.  xviii.  c.  26,)  of  the  different  stars, 

which  marli  or  announce  to  the  husbandman  the 

approach  and  progress  of  the  different  seasons. 

To  look  anxiously  for,  to  wish,  seek  for  or  covet, 
(sc.)  any  thing  deficient  or  wanting;  any  thing 
whose   coming   promises   good,  (sc.)  as   certain 
stars  or  constellations  to  the  husbandmen. 
Desideratum  is  in  common  use. 

My  name  is  True  loue — of  cardinal  desidcry. 
•     •»««»•     the  very  exemplary. 

Chaucer.  Ballade.  Craft  of  Loiters. 

So  these  are  the  parts  which  in  the  knowledge  of  medicine, 
touching  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  desiderate. 

Bacon.  On  Leaniivy,  by  G.  JVatSy  h.  iv.  c.  2. 


DES 

A  very  small  portion  of  any  ingenious  art  will  stop  up  all 
those  gaps  of  our  time  :  either  music,  or  painting,  or  design- 
ing, or  chemistry,  or  history,  or  gardening,  or  twenty  other 
things,  will  do  it  usefully  and  pleasantly. 

Coviley.  Ess.  Of  Solitude. 

'Twcre  more  to  his  purpose  to  demand,  what  advantageth 
it  him  to  gain  not  one  atome,  or  most  diminutive  part  of  the 
■world,  not  the  least  acquisition  of  any  thing  desirable  even 
to  the  carnal  man,  satisfactory  to  any  part  of  his  appetite, 
save  that  in  a  manner  Platonick,  designless  of  love  of  sinning, 
and  ruining  his  own  soul,  and  yet  to  do  that  as  sure,  as  if 
he  had  Satan's  totum  hoc,  his  whole  exchequer  of  wealth 
and  honour  in  exchange  for  it  ? — Hammond.   Il'orks,  vol.  ii. 

The  second  bulwark  was  the  hearing  sense. 
Gainst  which  the  second  troupe  dcsignmeiit  makes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiceene,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 

After  this  hee  presented  himselfe  againe  at  sundry  times 
and  that  to  this  purpose  (as  may  probably  be  coniectured)  to 
hold  her  still  in  his  possession,  who  was  not  able,  eythcr  to 
look  further  into  these  subtilties,  then  the  superficial!  barke 
thereof,  or  not  discover  the  depth  of  his  desigiiemciils. 

State  Trials.  Mary  Smith,  an.  IGIG. 

Since  then,  the  power  of  all  natural  agents  is  limited,  the 

invrr  fhp  if  npvpr  so  nnwerfill^  must  be  confined 


mover  (be  it  never  so  powerful) 

these  proportions,  and  cannot  pass 
designabte  deg         '  '  '"  *  " 


tiaoa    uvci     all    thCS 

.—Digby.  Of  Bodi 


D  observe 


Having  acquired  our  end,  if  any  way,  or  under  any  name, 
we  may  obtain  a  work  so  much  desired,  and  yet  desiderated 
of  truth.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours.  To  the  Reader. 


You  may  readily  understand  what  I  mean,  when  you 
meet  with  any  particulars  delivered  as  thoughts,  or  deside- 
rata, or  wishes  tending  to,  or  aiming  at  the  improvement  of 
medicine.— £oi//e.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  584. 

The  verbs,  called  deponent,  desiderative,  frequentative, 

inceptive,  &c.  need  not  be  considered  here,  being  found  in 

some  languages  only,  and  therefore  not  essential  to  speech. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3. 


Pencils  of  light,  passing  through  glass  lenses,  are  sepa- 
rated into  different  colours,  thereby  tinging  the  object,  es- 
pecially the  edges  of  it,  as  if  it  were  viewed  through  a  prism. 
To  correct  this  inconvenience  had  been  long  a  desideratum 
in  that  SiXt.  —  Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

DESI'DIOUSNESS.    Lat.  Desidia,desidiosus, 
a  desidendo,  id  est,  valde  sedendo  ;  sitting  too  much. 
Slothfulness,  idleness,  carelessness. 
Now  the  Germans  perceiving  our  desidiousness  and  negli- 
.  ence,  do  send  daily  young  scholars  h'  ' 
them  [ancient  authors]  and  cutteth  tin 
returning  home  and  putting  them  abroad 
their  own  country,  file. 

Letand,  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  in  Wood's  Athence. 


He  is  an  High  Priest  and  a  Saviour  all-sufficient.  First, 
by  his  Father's  eternal  designation.  Psalm  ixxxix.  90.  1 
jiave  laid  help  upon  one  tliat  is  mighty,  &c. 

Hopkins,  Ser.  25. 

Again  the  atomick  atheists  further  alledge,  that  though 
there  be  many  things  in  the  world,  which  serve  well  for 
vses,  yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  therefore  they  were 
made  intentionally  and  designedly  for  those  vses. 

Cudumrth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  G70. 

It  being  the  usual  method  in  which  divine  providence 
delighteth  it  self,  to  use  and  sanctify  those  vei-y  means, 
which  ill  men  design  for  the  satisfaction  of  private  and  par- 
ticular ends  and  ambition,  and  other  wicked  purposes,  to 
wholesome  and  publick  ends,  and  to  establish  that  good 
which  is  most  contrary  to  the  designers. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  "43. 

Now  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  design'd  ? 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mrlam.  b.  xiii. 

To  whom  the  Thunderer  made  this  stern  reply; 
My  household  curse,  my  lawful  plague,  the  spy 
Of  Jove's  designs,  his  other  squinting  eye  ! 
Wliy  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail; 

Id.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xiii. 

The  designahle  parts  of  these  corpuscles  are  therefore  un- 
separable,  because  there  is  no  vacuity  at  all  intercepted 
between  them.— £o?//e.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

And  a  wise  designation  of  time  this  is,  well  becoming  the 
divine  care  and  precaution  ;  serving  for  the  recruiting  our 
bodies,  and  dispatching  our  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 


DESI'GN,  j;. 
Desi'gn,  n. 
Desi'gnable. 
De'signate,  v. 
De'signate,  adj. 
Designa'tion. 
Desi'gnedly. 
Desi'gner. 
Desi'onfulness,  : 
Desi'gning,  n. 
Desi'gnless. 
Desi'gnlessly. 
Desi'gnment. 


Fr.  Desiiiner:  It.  Di-  \ 
srtpture ,-  Sp.  Dcsigiiar  ; 
Lat.  Dcsiijnare,  to  mark  j 
out,  (de,  and  signum,  a  ' 
^ mark  or  sign,  qv.) 

To  mark  out,  to  frame 
or  form ;  and  thus,  (met. )  i 
to  form  in  the  mind,  to 
scheme  or  plan,  to  intend,  | 
to  purpose,  to  project.      I 


And  therefore,  whatsoeuer  wicked  de.iigttcment  sluil  be 
conspired  and  plotted  against  her  majesty  hereafter,  shall 
be  thought  to  be  conspired,  plotted,  and  intended  against 
the  Almighty  himselfe.— ffacA;Kj/(.  Voyages,  voh  i.  p.  619. 

For  as  the  soul's  essential  pow'rs  are  three ; 
The  quick'ning  pow'r,  the  pow'r  of  sense  and  reason  ; 

Three  kinds  of  life  to  her  designed  be, 
"Which  perfect  these  three  powr's  in  their  due  season. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a.  33. 
Whv  do  ye  seek  for  feigned  Palladines, 

(Out  of  the  smoke  of  idle  vanity,) 
■Who  may  give  glory  to  the  true  designs 

Of  Bouchier,  Talbot,  Nevile,  Willoughby? 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  V. 


As  for  the  reason  hereof,  I  shall  refer  to  the  opticians, 
particularly  the  famous  Kepler,  who  in  MsOpticis  Jstronom. 
hath  designedly  handled  this  point. 

Id.  Astro-Theology,  Ded. 

Both  these.  Sir  ■tt'lUiam  D'Avenant  had  began  to  shadow ; 
but  it  was  so,  as  first  discoverers  drew  ' 
headlands,  and  promontories,  and  some 
somewhat  taken  at  a  distance,  and  which  the  designer  saw 
not  clearly.- Dri/rfcB.  Of  Heroick  Plays.  An  Essay. 

All  is  drawn  over  with  dusky  shades,  and  irregular  fea- 
tures of  base  designfutness,  and  malitious  cunning. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

Ignorantly  thankful  creature,  thou  beggest  in  such  a  way, 
that  by  what  -B-ould  appear  an  antedated  gratitude,  if  it  were 
not  a  designless  action,  the  manner  of  thy  petitioning  before- 
hand, rewards  the  grant  of  thy  request. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  359. 

Since  Solomon  does  discreetly  affirm,  that  all  the  cross 
and  happy  lucks  at  play  are  not  rashly  or  dcsignlessly  shuf- 
fled bv  a  blind  hazard,  but  are  dispensed  by  an  all-ruling 
Providence.— /d.  Il>.  vol.  vi.  p.  80. 

And  the  rather,  because  whilst  men,  by  the  coldness  of 
the  season,  are  more  than  ordinarily  careful,  to  stop  up  the 
passages,  at  which  the  external  air  may  get  in,  they  do, 
though  desi'jnlessly.  stop  up  the  vents,  at  which  the  subter- 
raneous exhalations  might  go  out.— Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  C75. 

We  sufficiently  understand  that  the  scenes  which  repre- 
sent cities  and  countries  to  us,  are  not  really  such,  but  only 
painted  on  boards  and  canvass  :  hut  shall  that  excuse  the 
ill  painture  or  designment  of  them  ? 

Dryden.  Essay.  Of  Dramatick  Poesie. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  originally 
designed  ;  and  they  will  answer,  that  the  laws  were  designed 
as  a  protection  for  the  poor  and  weak,  against  the  oppression 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.— iJnrA-e.  Vindic.  of  Nut.  Society. 


Is  their  original  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  altered . 
By  no  means.  Are  the  instructors  of  a  different  description 
from  those  designated  by  the  founders  I    By  no  means. 

Knox.  On  Grammar  Schools 

The  only  difference  between  God's  appointment  of  the 
Judges  and  of  Saul  being  this,  that  they  were  chosen  by 
internal  impulse.    He,  by  lots,  or  external  designation. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  3. 

The  machine,  which  we  are  inspecting,  demonstrates,  by 
its  construction,  contrivance  and  design.    Contrivance  must 
have  had  a  contriver,  design,  a  designer  ;  whether  the  ma- 
chine immediately  proceeded  from  another  machine  or  not. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  2. 


DE'SINENT,  adj.  \       Lat.  Desinere,  desinens, 
De'sinence.  \  to  leave  off,  to  cease ;  de, 

De'sitive,  n.  J  and  sinere. 

Leaving  off,  ending,  terminating. 

In  front  of  this  sea  were  placed  six  Tritons,  in  moving  and 
sprightly  actions,  their  upper  parts  humane,  save  that  their 
haires  were  blue,  as  partaking  to  the  sea-colour;  their  de- 
sinent  parts  fish,  mounted  above  their  heads,  and  all  varied 
in  disposition. — B.  Jonson.  Masque  of  Btacknesse. 

In  their  poesies,  the  fettering  together  the  series  of  the 
verses,  with  the  bonds  of  like  cadence  or  desinence  of  rhyme, 
which,  if  it  be  unusually  abrupt,  and  not  dependent  in  sense 
upon  so  near  affinity  of  words,  I  know  not  what  a  loathsome 
kind  of  harshness  and  discordance  it  breedeth  to  any  judicial 
ear.— £p.  Hall.  Postscript  to  Satires. 

4.  Inceptives  and  desitives,  which  relate  to  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten. No  man  before  Orplieus  wrote  Greek  verse.  Peter, 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  began  to  civilize  his  nation. 

Watts.  Zo^/c,  pt.ii.c.  2.  s.  6. 


Vx.Desirer;  &^.  Desear ; 
It.   Disiare    or  Desiderare. 

See  Desiderate; 

To  wish  for,  covet,  long 
for,  to  be  eager  to  obtain ; 
to  have  a  love  or  passion 
for ;  to  ask  for,  introat,  re- 
quire or  demand. 

See  the  quotations  from 
Locke  and  Cogan. 


DESI'RE,  t>. 

Desi're,  n. 

Desi'rable,  adj. 

Desi'rable,  n. 

Desi'r.ableness. 

Desi'ber. 

Desi'ring,  n. 

Desi'reles.*. 

Desi'rous. 

Desi'rocsly. 

Desi'rousness. 

Desi'reful. 

Desi'refi'LNEss. 

Wa 


Ye  ben  of  the  fadir  the  Dcuil,  and  yewolen  do  the  desires 
otyometadir.—  Wiclif  Jon,  c.  S. 

My  liege  lady,  generally,  quad  he, 
Women  desiren  to  han  soveraiuetee. 
As  well  over  hir  hosbond  as  hir  love. 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  abone. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  kille 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  wille. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6623, 


For  my  desiring 
3uer  all  thing 
and  hismanere,. 


■Id.  Rom.of  the  Rose. 


Yong,  fresh,  and  strong,  in  armes  desirous. 
As  any  bachelor  of  all  his  hous. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,337. 

Affeccion  of  this  instrument  is  a  thinge,  by  whichc  ye  bee 
drawe  desirously  any  tbinge  to  wilne  in  coueitcus  maiier, 
all  be  it  for  the  tyme  out  of  your  mind. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

And  so  there  whyle  I  me  reioie, 

Unto  my  herte  a  great  desyre, 

The  ■whiche  is  hotter  than  the  fire, 

All  sodenliche  upon  me  renneth.— GoMJfr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Wyfeles  he  was,  Florent  he  hight. 

He  was  a  man,  that  mochell  might : 

Of  armes  he  was  desyrous. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Whereas  God  wil  haue  heuen  so  sore  desyred  and  sought 
for,  that  he  wyll  haue  the  desijrers  thereof,  set  by  the  plea- 
sures of  this  worlde,  not  onely  nothyng  at  all,  but  also  seke 
for  the  contrary  and  suffer  displeasure  and  payne. 

Sir  T.  More.   Wbrkes,  p.  1290. 


Ye  haue  heard  it  w'  your  eares,  hut  ye  haue  need  of  readie 
&  desirefutl  heartcs,  if  ye  wil  be  apt  to  leceiue  60  gieat  a 
b'.issefulncs.— W.  Luke,  c.  4. 


DES 

A  greate  benefite  is  much  the  sweter  that  it  is  not  obteined 
■without  great  and  long  suit.  The  pleasure  of  a  goode  turne 
is  muche  diminished  wlian  it  is  at  first  ohteyned.  The 
desirefulnesse  of  our  mindes  muche  auginenteth  and  en- 
creaseth  our  pleasure. 

Udal.  Preface  vnto  Hie  Kinoes  Maieslie. 

Than  Jesus  because  he  would  y  more  enkiendle  desirc- 
futnes,  sebled  &  made  countenaunce  as  though  he  would 
not  make  ani  tariaunce  at  Emaus,  but  made  as  though  he 
had  yet  somewhat  ferther  wai  to  goe. — Id.  Lithe,  c.  23. 

I  reken  also,  that  this  booke  shall  be  very  profytable  for 
yonge  scolers  of  this  realme  which  are  dcsi/roiis  to' learn  the 
Latin  tong.— 7.  C.  To  Ike  Christen  Header,  an.  1550. 

For  the  Hebrewes  to  expresse  a  thynge  vehementlye,  vse 
often  tymes  as  it  appeareth  in  sundrie  places  of  Scripture, 
to  double  a  word,  as  our  Sauioure  dydde  here,  saying ;  wyth 
denjre  haue  I  desyred  :  that  is  to  witte,  very  sore  haue  I 
desyred,  or  very  desyrouslye  haue  I  longed  for  to  eate  this 
paschal  lambe  with  you. — Sir  T.  More.   iVorkes,  p.  1321.        , 

^^^lome  Ptolemy  to  cloke  his  deceit  wythall,  desirously 
and  beyond  all  measure  of  true  loue  and  affection,  embrased 
and  kissed  a  great  while  together.— Goldi!tge.Jusli:ie,Siil.\OS.  ' 

But  he  was  content  with  the  recouery  of  the  cities  that  i 
he  had  lost,  and  so  concluding  a  peace,  desirously  tooke  the 
occasion  of  quietness  when  it  was  offered  him. 

/(/.  lb.  fol.  121. 

For  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspire, 

Or  if  ought  iiigher  were  then  that,  did  it  desire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

O  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request, 

And  as  a  blessing  with  such  pomp  adorn'd  ? 

Why  are  his  gifts  desirable,  to  tempt 

Our  earnest  prayers,  then,  giv'n  with  solemn  hand 

As  graces,  draw  a  scorpion's  tail  behind. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

And  therefore  being  all  of  a  sudden  bid  to  hold  up  my 
hand  at  the  bar,  I  cannot  chuse  but  a  little  demur  upon  it, 
and  yet  with  all  respect  to  you,  to  declare  my  desireahleness 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  moderation,  and  dis- 
cretion, and  so  carry  myself  as  doth  become  a  man,  that 


DES 

I  It  is  only  the  honest,  sincere  enquirer,  who  comes  to  his 
Bible  with  a  heart  desirous  to  learn  his  duty  in  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  a  good  life,  who  can  hope  to  find  it 
in  the  words  of  eternal  me.— Gilpin,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  25. 

DESI'ST,r.  ^       ¥\:  Desistcr ;    Sp.  Desktir ; 

De.si'stance.     V  It.  and  Lat.  Desistcrc,  {de,  and 

Desi'sting,  ?(.  J  sistere,  to  stand.) 

To  stand  off,  or  away  from ;  to  quit,  to  leave 
ofT,  to  cease,  to  give  over,  to  stop  or  to  stay,  to 
forbear. 

Thus  Owen  Glendor  glorifying  hym  self  in  these  two  vic- 
tories, laden  with  praies  and  bloudy  handes  reluming  againe 
into  Wales  neuer  rfesii/j/n;;  to  do  euUl. — Hull.  Hen.  /r.an.l. 

The  more  thei  here  suffere  for  teachinge  the  trewth  the 
greater  ioye  abydethe  them  :  let  vs  not  therfor  desiste,  nor 
be  afraide,  but  let  vs  not  neglecte  our  office  for  Crystes  sake, 
(good  Cryste  bretheren,)  but  speke  and  wryte  as  long  as  we 
may. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 


DES 


i  to  ! 


:for 


1  life. 


Stale  Trials.  Lieul.-Col.  John  Lilhurne,  an.  1649. 

He  [Sir  James  Crofts]  was  an  able  man  to  manage  war, 
and  yet  an  earnest  desirer  and  advancer  of  peace,  being  one 
of  the  commissioners  in  1588  to  treat  with  the  Spaniard  in 
Flanders.— fa;;er.    H'orthics.  Hertfordshire. 

Life  is  the  passing  of  a  shadow,  short,  troublesome,  and 
dnngerous  ;  a  place  which  God  hath  given  us  in  time  for 
the  desiring  of  eternity.— 5p.  Taylor.  Cont.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

This  golden  show  made  him  so  desirous  also  of  like  suc- 
cessc,  that  he  left  olf  his  former  voyage  and  returned  home 
to  bring  news  of  such  things  as  he  had  scene. 

Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  c.  11, 

That  desire  is  a  state  of  vneasiness,  every  one  who  reflects 
<Mi  himself  will  quickly  find.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt 
ill  I'esire  what  the  wise  man  said  of  hope,  (which  is  not  much 
different  from  it)  that  it  being  defer'd  makes  the  heart  sick; 
and  that  still  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the  desire: 
which  sometimes  raises  the  uneasiness  to  that  pitch,  that  it 
makes  people  cry  out,  give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing 
destr'd,  or  I  die. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst,  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

If  you  demand  by  what  impulsive  force 

The  under  Gods  begin  their  circling  course ; 

He  says,  as  things  desirable  excite 

Desire,  and  objects  move  the  appetite  ; 

So  his  first  God  by  kindling  ardent  love. 

Does  all  the  Gods  in  seats  inferior  move. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  v. 

But  of  the  desirableness  of  the  skill,  and  willingness  to 
cure  the  sick,  and  relieve  not  only  those  that  languish  in 
hospitals,  but  those  that  are  rich  enough  to  build  them 
(I  have)  else  where  purposely  discoursed. 

£oyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

If  they  were  indeed  desirous  to  approve  themselves  to 
God,  they  would  strive  against  those  sins  which  hold  them 
in  captivity.— 5Ararp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  IG. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  world  keep  the  crown  upon  the 
Pevil's  head;  they  are  his  servants,  and  yield  him  the 
tlirone  of  their  hearts,  and  he  reigns  in  them :  but  those 
that  are  the  people  of  God,  they  do  with  their  hearts  acknow- 
ledge his  right  and  title  to  them,  and  do  most  desirously 
close  with  him.— Bales.  The  Everlasting  Rest  of  the  Saints. 

Desire  (influential  to  action)  may  be  defined,  that  uneasy 
sensation  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  view  or  by  the  contem- 
pUtion  of  any  desirable  good,  which  is  not  in  our  possession, 
which  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  of  which  the  attain- 
ment appears  at  least  possible. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

He  neglects  his  ease  and  his  honours  together,  and  de- 
spises fame  as  well  as  pleasure  and  riches,  and  all  mortal 
desirables,  when  they  stand  in  competition  with  his  im-  I 
mortal  hopes. — Watts,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

As  the  natural  man  neglects  the  two  chief  spirits  he  has 
any  concern  with,  that  is  God  and  his  own  soul ;  so  fleshly 
objects  are  his  chief  riesire;  but  the  spiritual  man  despises 
■      ables  of  the  | 


And  again,  the  going  into  the  city  was  ; 
carrying  on  of  the  enterprize  against  tlie 
desisting  or  departing  from  it. 

State  Trials.  Sir  Christophct 


pun 


Blnn 


■\Vhen  no  persuasion 

Could  win  him  to  desist  from  his  bad  practice. 
To  change  the  aristocracy  of  Corinth 
Into  an  absolute  monarchy,  I  chose  rather 
To  prove  a  pious  and  obedient  son 
To  my  country,  my  best  mother,  than  to  lend 
Assistance  to  Timophanes,  tho'  my  brother, 
That,  like  a  tyrant,  strove  to  set  his  foot 
Upon  the  city's  freedom. 

Massingcr.  The  Bondman,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
What  frenzy,  goddesses:  what  rage  can  move 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove? 
Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command  : 
This  is  his  word ;  and  know,  his  word  shall  stand. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

Whereas  men  usually  give  freeliest  where  they  have  not 
given  before,  and  make  it  both  the  motive  and  excuse  of 
their  desistance  from  giving  any  more,  that  they  have  given 
already  ;  God's  bounty  hath  a  very  different  method :  for  he 
uses  to  give,  because  he  hath  given,  and  that  he  may  give. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

A  politician  desists  from  his  designs,  when  he  finds  they 
are  impracticable ;  he  renounces  the  court,  because  he  hath 
been  affronted  by  it,  he  quits  ambition  for  study  or  retire- 
ment ;  and  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  great  as  he  be- 
comes weary  of  it.— Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  10. 

DESK,  V.  \      A  table   to  write  upon.      Dut. 

Desk,  n.  )  Dixrh  ;  Gcr.  TzV/i,  a  table  ;  per- 
haps from  the  Lat.  Dutciis,  because  a  table  re- 
sembles a  discu.s  in  its  broad  form  or  shape, 
(Skinner.)     Sometimes  written  Dess,  (qv.) 

To  desk, — to  shut  up  or  enclose,  as  in  a  desk. 

The  egle  sang  Venite  bodies  all 

And  let  vs  ioy  to  loue  that  is  our  health, 

And  to  the  d'cske  anon  they  gan  to  fall. 

Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Loue. 
And  whyle  he  sayd  his  orysons  for  that  soule  and  other, 
he  layed  his  gloues  vpon  a  deska  by  him. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  201. 
Sir.  'tis  a  perspicil,  the  best  under  heaven. 
With  this  I'll  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad. 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  des/.nl.  as  pi  duly 
Twelve  long  miles  off,  as  vou  ^<  i    r,  ih\  f:   m  llighgate. 

to;!.:        !  \.ti.  sc.  3. 

^^liere  (at  the  west  end  of  1!m  '^^tminster) 

the  lord  president,   in  a  crims.iii   \    !■.    ;   li.ii    i,xcd  in  the 

midst  of  the  court,  placed  himself,  having  a  desk  with  a 

crimson  velvet  cushion  before  him.  [ 

State  Trials.  Charles  I.  an.  1649. 

Never  can  they  who  from  the  miserable  servitude  of  the 
desk  have  been  raised  to  empire,  again  submit  to  the  bond- 
age of  a  starving  bureau,  or  the  profit  of  copying  musick,  or 
writing  plaidoyers  by  the  sheet. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

DE'SOLATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Dcfuden    It.  Deso- 
De'solate,  adj.  Inn ;    Sp.  Dessolar ;    Lat. 

De'sol.ate,  n.  j  JDesolare ;   q.   solum  et  dc- 

De'solately.  ysertum;  to  make  or  cause 

De'solateh.  I  to  be  sulitari/  and  desert.      ! 

Desola'tion.  I       To  bo   or  cause  to  be 

DE'soLATony,         J  solitary,     lonely,     desert ; 

forsaken  or  abandoned ;  to  reduce  to  solitude  or 

dreariness ;  to  lay  waste,  to  ravage. 

And  Jhesus  witynge  her  thoughtis,  seide  to  hem  ech 
kyngdom  departid  agens  itself,  schal  be  desolatid,  and  ech 
citee  or  hous  departid  agens  it  silf  schal  not  stonde. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  12. 

Every  rewme  departid  agens  itself  schal  be  desolat,  and 
an  hous  schal  falle  on  an  hous.  Id.  Luke,  ell. 


I  were  right  now  of  tales  desolat 

N'ere  that  a  marchant,  goii  in  many  a  yere, 

Me  taught  a  tale,  which  that  ve  shuU  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lau-es  Tale,  v.  4551. 

Now  therfor  [our  God]  hcare  the  supplicacion  of  thy  ser- 
uant,  hear  his  prayers  beseching  thee  to  showe  a  merciable 
countenaunce  vpon  thy  holy  temple,  thus  desolated  and  de- 
stroid. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

When  she  had  passed  the  sea  and  taken  lande,  it  was  to 
her  declared,  how  that  King  Edward  had  gotten  again  tha 
garland,  and  that  king  Henry  her  husband,  was  d 
left  post  alone,  and  take  prisoner. — Halt.  Edw.IV. 


latebj 
a.  10. 

saluting  them  saide. 


She  [Lady  Elizabeth]  againe  likew 

my  loides,  (quoth  she)  I  am  glad  to 

I  haue  been  kept  a  great  while  from  you  desolately  aloi 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p. 


They  came  vnto  Man  with  a  mightie  army  and  wasted  all 
the  south  part  of  Man,  spoiled  the  churches,  and  slue  all  the 
men,  whom  they  could  take,  insomuch,  the  south  part  of 
the  saide  island  was  brought  almost  into  desolation 

Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  1.  p.  14. 

There,  all  alone,  she  spy'd,  alas,  the  while ! 
In  sliady  darkness,  a  poor  desolate. 

That  now  had  measured  many  a  weary  mile 
Through  a  waste  desert,  whither  heav'nly  fate, 

And  his  own  will,  him  brought. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 

Though  he  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  and  had  a  pension 
from  the  king,  he  was  in  great  want  to  "the  very  last,  living 
obscurely  in  his  chambers  at  Gray's  Inn,  where  his  lonely 
and  desolate,  condition  so  wrought  upon  his  melancholy 
temper  that  he  pined  away. 

State  Trials.  Lord  Bacon,  an.  1620. 
Let  never  spring  visit  his  habitation. 
But  nettles,  kix,  and  all  the  weedy  nation 
With  empty  elders  grow,  sad  signs  of  desolation. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 
Who  is  this  dcsolaler,  or  maker  oC  desolations  ? 

Mcde.  On  Daniel,  p.  44. 

^^^lere  these  two  things  are  taken  by  these  expositors  for 

granted.    1.  That  the  taking  away  of  the  dayly  sacrifice,  and 

this  desnlntory  abomination,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  last 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

Bp.  Hall.  Revelation  Vnrevealed. 

O  righteous  Themis !  if  the  pow'rs  above 

By  pray'rs  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love  ; 

If  human  miseries  can  move  their  mind; 

If  yet  they  can  forget,  and  yet  be  kind  ; 

Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second  birth, 

Mankind,  and  people  desolated  earth. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 

There  is  an  eminent  instance  of  this  in  Nehemiah,  whom 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  Persian  court  could  not  satisfy, 
whilst  Jerusalem  was  desolately  miserable. 

Bates.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 


Wlien 

And  desolation  to  the  race  of  Troy; 
Both  by  his  right  hand  thunders,  and  the 
Of  which  ye  hear,  Jove  ratified  our  hopes. 


Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 


Fr.  Dcsesperer;  Sp.  De- 
srsperar;  It.Dlsperarc ;  Lat. 
Desperare,  to  be  without 
hope,  (de,  and  spcrare,  to 
hope.)  See  the  quotations 
from  Locke  and  Cogan. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be 
without  hope,  hopeless. 

Desperate, — without  hope, 
hopeless ;     and,    therefore, 
careless,   reckless,  feailess, 
having  no  regard  to  consequences. 

And  ich  shal  sende  gow  myselve  Seynte  Michel  myn 


DESPA'IR,  t,-. 

Despa'ir,  n. 

Despa'irer. 

Desfa'irfi'l. 

Desp.a'iringlv. 

De'sperate,  adj. 

De'speeately. 

De'sperate.ness. 

Despera'tion. 

Despera'do. 

De'sperance. 


Drede  of  desperacion  thenne  dryveth  a  wey  grace. 

Id.  p.  336. 
He  was  dispeired,  nothing  dorst  he  say 
Sauf  in  his  songes  somwhat  wold  he  wray 
His  wo,  as  in  a  general  complaining ; 
He  said,  he  loved,  and  was  beloved  nothing. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankcleines  Tale,  v.  11,255. 
And  he  that  wil  not  after  counsaile  do, 
His  sute  he  putteth  into  disperaunce. 
And  all  the  good  that  should  fal  him  to 
Is  lost  and  dedde.— W.  La  belle  Dame  sans  Mercie. 


For  in  suche  drede  he  shall  us  br3'nge. 

That  if  we  haden  flight  of  wTOge, 

The  weve  one  foote  in  riispaire 

"Vfe  shu'U  leue,  and  flee  in  the  ayre.— /<?.  lb.  b.  vU, 


DES 

I  am  in  tristesse  all  amidde, 

And  fulfilled  of  desperance  : 

And  thereof  yeue  me  my  penaunce 

Myn  holy  father,  as  you  liketh.— Coiwr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

He  is  our  God  if  we  despai/rc  in  our  selues,  and  trust  in 
him :  and  his  is  the  glory.— TyiiddW.  Workes,  p.  456. 

A  ma  cliilde  was  it  that  she  ilespnred  of  the  Lord,  and  such 
a  one  as  shuld  be  the  firste  fruit  of  her  wobe. 

Bate.  Apologu,  fol.  30, 

Of  these  tliinges  springeth  eyther  cotempt,  or  else  despcr- 
ance  of  the  kingdo  of  heauen.— !/rfa(.  Mark,  c.  13. 

But  Gvnecia  laying  open  in  all  her  gestures  the  des- 
pairful affliction,  to  which  all  the  might  of  her  reason 
was  converted,  with  such  like  words  stopped  Philanax,  as 

Sydney.  Arcadia,  b.  v. 
And  the  Deuel  is  desperate  and  hath  not  nor  cannot  haue 
faith  and  trust  in  God's  promises. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  26C. 
But  a  child  whe  he  is  beaten  for  his  faute,  or  whe  he 
thinketh  his  father  is  angry  &  loueth  him  not,  is  anone 
despernle  and  discouraged.— Ti/Jirfn/;.  World's,  p.  219. 
Whom  when  I  saw  assembled  in  such  wise. 
So  desprralety  the  battail  to  desire. 
Then  furthermore  thus  sayd  I  vnto  them. 

Surrey.   Vlryile.  JEiieid,'h.u. 

And  if  for  desperotenesse  ye  care  not  for  yourselues,  yet 

remember  your  wines,  your  children,  your  countrie,  and 

forsake  this'  rebellion.— Sir  J.  Cliee/:e.  Tlie  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


DES 

But  though  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  make  these  animad- 
versions upon  Mr.  Hobbes's  ratiocination,  yet  as  to  the  opi- 
nion itself  for  whose  sake  he  speaks  so  severely  and  so 
despairinijlfi  of  our  society,  if  it  be  considered  as  I  proposed 
it,  he  shews  me  as  yet  no  cause  at  all  to  renounce  it. 

Binjie.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

For  on  the  rocks  it  bore  where  Scylla  raves, 
And  dire  Charybdis  rolls  her  thundering  waves. 
All  night  I  drove  ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Fast  by  the  rocks,  beheld  the  desperate  way. 

Pope.  Homer,  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 

After  he  hath  lain  some  time  under  these  terrors  and 
affriKhtmcnts,  and  even  upon  the  brink  of  desperation,  it 
pleascth  God,  at  length,  by  his  Spirit  to  break  through  this 
cloud,  and  to  dart  some  beams  of  light  and  comfort  into  his 
Sliarp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13.  ' 


To  whom  the  sire  of  Gods  and  men  replied  : 

Juno,  despair  to  be  inform'd  of  all  ^ 

My  plans  and  views  ;  Jove's  consort  as  thou  art. 

Thou  could'st  not  learn  them. — Cowpcr.  Homer.  Itiad,  b.  i. 

Despair;  this  is  a  permanent  fear  of  losing  some  valuable 
good,  of  suffering  some  dreadful  evil,  or  remaining  in  a  state 
of  actual  misery,  without  any  mixture  of  hope. 

Cogan.   On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  3. 


.5. 

Come,  come  away,  fraile,  silly,  fleshly  wight, 
Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  manly  hart, 
Ne  deuelish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright. 
In  heauenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part? 
Why  should'st  thou  then  despaire,  that  chosen  art. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
How  can  I  expiate  my  sin?  or  hope 
Though  now  I  write  myself  thy  slave,  the  service 
Of  my  whole  life  can  win  thee  to  pronounce 
Despair'd  of  pardon. — Massingcr.  Guardian,  Act  iii.  sc.6. 
What  wight  art  thou?  a  foe?  or  else  what  fawning  frend? 
Tf  Death  thou  art,  I  pray  thee  make  an  end  : — 
With  that  she  spake :  I  am  (quoth  she)  thy  friend  Despaire, 
Wliicli  in  distresse  each  worldly  wight  with  speede  do  aide  j 
I  rid  them  from  their  foes,  if  I  to  them  repaire. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  06. 
Which  still  sat  waiting  on  that  wastfull  clift. 

For  spoyle  of  wretches,  whose  vnhappy  case, 
After  lost  credite  and  consumed  thrift. 
At  last  them  driuen  hath  to  this  despairefull  drift. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
There  be  other  sorts  of  eryes  also  used  among  the  Irish, 
which  favo  ir  greatly  of  the  Scythian  barbarisme :  as  their 
lamentations  at  their  buryals,  with  dispairfull  out-cryes. 

Id.  Slate  of  Ireland. 

Whereas  were  there  any  such  thing  really,  tis  not  likely 
but  that  the  more  cunning  and  subtle  desperados,  who  might! 
the  more  succesfully  carry  on  the  mischievous  designs  of 
the  dark  kingdom,  should  be  oftener  engaged  in  those  black 
confederacies.— C/oHDiH.  Witc/icraft,  s.  8.  p.  34. 
So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 
Met  ever;  and  to  shamefuU  silence  brought. 
Yet  gives  not  o'er  though  desperate  of  success. 
And  his  vain  importunity  pursues.— il/i«o;i.  Par. Reg.  b.iv. 
Then  with  such  eager  blows  each  other  they  pursue, 
As  every  offer  made  should  threaten  immineiit  death : 
Until,  through  heat  and  toil  both  hardly  drawing  death, 
They  desperately  do  close. — Drayton.  Poly-Qtbion,  s.  12. 

Consider,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  desperateness  and  excessive 
unavoidable  dcstructiveness  of  these  monstrous  ways  to  the 
speedy  peace  and  settlement  of  our  church  and  state,  and  of 
ttie  safetv  and  security  of  the  things  yourselves  have  pitclied 
on  for  pe'ace  and  settlement,  in  and  by  the  treaty. 

Parliamenlarg  Hist.  Cliarlcsl.  16IS.  Prynne.  Speech. 
The  Lord  Digby,  being  by  himself,  quickly  considered  the 
desperateness  of  his  condition:  That  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  conceal  himself  long,  being  so  well  known  to  many  who 
were  in  the  Providence,  and  the  garrison  quickly  knowing 
whatsoever  was  spoken  in  the  country. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  705. 
That  place  for  paine  so  fearfuU  to  the  minde, 

That  dreames  of  it  have  desperation  wrought. 
Hath  beene  by  some  (to  search  such  deeps  inclin'd) 
No  locall  ground,  but  a  privation  thought. 

Stirling.  Domes-Day.  The  Etercnlh  Home. 

Despair  is  the  thotight  of  the  unattainableness  of  any 

ami.  which  works  differently  in  men's  minds,  sometimes 

producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indolency. 

Locke.  Hum.  Und.  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

Nor  with  an  idle  care  did  he  behold  : 

(Subjects  may  grieve,  but  monarchs  must  redress  ;)  | 

He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold, 
And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  success.  | 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis.  j 


This  institution  provides  a  retreat  for  these  wretched  out- 
casts of  society,— not  for  those  only  who  by  a  single  fault, 
seldom  without  its  extenuations,  have  forfeited  the  protec- 
tion of  their  nearest  fricnos;  but  even  for  these,  generally 
the  most  unpitied,  but  not  always  the  most  undeserving  of 
pity  among  the  daughters  of  Eve,  whom  desperation,  the 
effect  of  their  first  false  step,  hath  driven  to  the  lowest  walks 
of  vulgar  prostitution.— Bi).  Horstey,  Ser.  43. 

DESPA'TCH.      See  Dispatch. 

DESPE'ED.  To  send  with  speed,  haste,  or 
despatch.     Found  only  in  Speed. 


Out  of  hand  they  despceded  certaine  of  their  crue, 
both  pardon  of  their  fact,  and  licence  for  choyce  ( 
worthier  primate. — Speed.  King  John,  b.  ix.  c.  3.  s 


arriued. — Id.  lb.  b. 

DE'SPICABLE,  0^/.  ^       Lai.  Despicuri,   dc- 
De'spicaiileness.  I  spicahdis,  io  look  Aowa 

De'spicaely.  I  upon,  (sc. )  as  worth- 

Despi'cience.  floss.     And  thus,  con- 

DESPi'tiENCv.  sequentially, — 

Despe'ctiox.  )     Worthless,  vile,  mean, 

contemptible.      See  Despise. 


-Tyndall.  Workes,  p.287. 
ilic  is  a  clear  inspection 


.  ii.  Treat.  9.  s.  1. 


In  other  terms,  Christi; 
into,  and  a  full  desperi'  ■• 
Mounlayue.  I) 


They  who  take  then  (     !    i    :  :  Us,  reason  or  grace, 

tocarry  them  up  thi-iliin  ;  i,  hi  :  r.n.inay  cast  down  their 
thoughts  in  a  calm despiclinn  of  all  tlm^e  shining  attractions, 
which  they  see  to  be  so  transitory .—W.  /S.pt.i.  Treat.  19.  s.O. 


How  h; 
ence,  she 
pectedly. 


We  are  men,  which  is  a  mercy  far  above  any  temporal 
affliction  that  we  can  sufTcr.  God  might  have  made  us 
worms  instead  of  men,  such  rft-.^vj/crrfi/e  creatures  as  are  below 
ce.—Bp.  Wilkins.  Of  Nat.  Religion,  b.  1.  c.17. 


Consider  again,  that  he  who  is  a  servant  to  men,  may  be 
the  Lord's  freeman  ;  whereas  he  that  is  free  among  men, 
may  be  a  slave  to  his  lusts,  and  by  them  to  the  Devil :  and 
therefore  we  ought  neither  to  think  despicabli/  of  them,  nor 
to  use  them  severely.— //op/;ins.  E.rpos.  on  sih  Commandm. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  to  shew  their  despiciency  of  the 
poor  Gentiles,  and  to  piide  themselves  in  their  prerogative 
and  discretion  from  them,  they  [the  Jews]  affected  to  have 
such  acts  there  done.— Jl/erfc.  Diatr.  p.  191. 

Cut  when  my  power  is  despicatile  grown, 
And  rebel  ajipetitcs  usurp  the  throne. 
The  soul  no  longer  quiet  thoughts  enjoys, 
But  all  is  tumult  and  eternal  noise. 

Pomfrct.  Love  triumphant  over  Reason. 
524 
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And,  as  he  says  rarely  well,  though  some  creatures  seem 
to  be  made  of  much  coarser  stuff  than  others,  yet  even  in 
the  vilest,  the  maker's  art  shines  through  the  despicableness 
of  the  matter.— iJoj//e.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

He  that  is  but  moderately  skilled  in  androtomy,  (as  some 
of  the  moderns  call  the  dissection  of  man's  body,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  zootomy,  as  they  name  the  dissections  of  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,)  may,  with  due  diligence  and  in- 
dustry, not  despicably  improve  his  anatomical  knowledge. 
Id.  lb.  p.  68. 

The  affections  which  have  their  seat  in  the  body  can  yield 
us  no  honour;  they  are  capable  of  no  improvement;  the 
higher  they  rise,  the  more  despicable  we  grow. 

Sherlock,  vol.  i.  Dis.  23. 

DESPI'SE,  V.  ^  Lat.  Despicere,  -ectum,  to 
Despi'sable.  I  look  down  upon,(se.)  as  worth- 
Despi^sal.  I  less,  contemptible.     See  De- 

Despi'sedxess.   I  spicable. 
Despi'sement.    (      To  look  at  or  upon  with 
Despi'ser.  I  contempt,    with     scorn  ;     to 

Despi'sing,  n.     I  contemn,  to  scorn. 
Despi'cion.        j      Chaucer  renders — Spernen- 
dus   est,  it  is  to  despise;    the   only  mode  then 
adopted  for  rendering  the  participles  in  rus  andrfus. 
Despicion  is  frequent  in  Sir  T.  More. 

For  he  seide,  "  thou  ne  louest  me  nogt  as  thi  sostren  doth, 
Ac  dcspisest  me  in  myn  olde  line,  thoir  ne  schalt  never 


And  Favel  hathe  w'  false  speclie.  fetted  hem  by  this  lettere 
To  be  prynces  of  prude,  and  poverte  to  dispiee. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  28. 


■Wher  ye  han  not  rad  this  Scripture  tlie  stoon  which  the 

bilders  han  dispisid  this  is  mad  into  the  heed  of  the  corner. 

;i'ic///.  Mark,  c.  12. 

Crist  Kyng  of  Israel  com  down  now  fro  the  cros  that  we 
seen  and  bileeve :  and  thei  that  waren  crucified  with  him 
diipisiden  him.— W.  lb.  c.  15. 

God  chees  the  feble  thingis  and  dispisablc  thmps  of  the 
world  to  confounde  the  stronge  thingis.— /d.  1  Corynlh.  c.  I. 

Therefore  se  gho  that  it  come  not  to  ghou  that  is  bifore 
seid  in  the  prophetis,  ghe  dispiseris,  se  ghe  and  woundre 
ghc,  and  be  ghe  scaterid  abrood. — Id.  Dedis,  c.  13. 

For  which  thing  I  am  plesid  in  myn  ynfyrmytees,  in  dis- 

pisingis,  in  ncdis,  in  persecutiouns,  in  angwisschis  for  Crist. 

Id.  2  Corynth.  C.  11!. 

Of  which  shrewes,  all  be  the  boost  neuer  so  great,  it  is  to 
dispise,  for  it  is  not  gouerned  with  no  leader  of  reason,  but 
it  is  rauished  onely  by  fletyng  errour,  folily,  and  lightly. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Of  which  though  there  be  an  huge  armie,  yet  it  is  to  be 
despised,  because  it  is  not  gouerned  by  any  captaine,  but  is 
carried  vp  and  downe  by  phantasticall  errour  without  any 
order  at  M.— Translation  of  Boecius,  by  I.  T.  1609. 

And  so  my  fadir  in  this  wise 

The  slepy  nightes  I  despise ; 

And  euer  a  midrtes  of  my  tale 

I  thiukc  vpon  the  nigbtLngale.— Gotrtr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Behold  ye  despysers  and  wonder,  and  perishe  ye  :  for  I  do 
a  worke  in  your  dayes,  which  ye  shall  not  beleue,  yf  a  ma 
woulde  declare  it  you. — Bible,  1551.  Actes,  c.  13. 

Sm  I  i\  .,■:  '■  ':  ',  that  we  make  none  necessarye  article  of 
i',.  ,  I  .  but  leaue  it  indifferent  for  all  men  to 

ii  1  shall  open  his  hart,  and  no  side  to 

( M  ,. 1-         ■.  the  other  but  to  nourish  in  all  thynges 

biuil.Lili  lo'..',  ..:.a  to  beare  others  infirmities. 

Frith.  Worlies,  p.  170. 

But  it  were  rather  to  bee  iudged,  that  I  were  a  tempter  of 
God,  &  a  despiser  of  his  holy  ordinaimce,  and  would  not  bee 
content  with  those  remedies,  that  Cod  hath  appointed. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  337. 

They  shall  neither  be  gathered  together  nor  buryed,  but 
slial  lye  vpon  the  earth,  to  theyr  shame  and  dcspusynge. 

Bible,  1551.  jeremye,  c  8. 

Tile  author  sheweth  manye  of  Luther's  heresies  to  he  so 
abhominable,  &  some  part  also  so  peuisli,  that  the  very  bare 
rehearsall  is  ynough  without  any  lerther  despicinn  therupo, 
to  cause  anye  good  menne  abhorre  them,  and  to  be  ashamed 
also  to  seme  so  foolyshe  as  to  holde  them. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  248. 

Lest  we  ascribe  to  the  one  that  which  belongeth  to  the 
other,  and  make  of  Christ,  Moses,  of  the  gospell.  the  law, 
despise  grace  and  robbe  fayth  :  &  fal  from  meke  learnyng 
into  idle  despitions,  drawling  and  scoldyng  about  wordcs. 

Tyndall,  Workes,  p.  377. 


DES 

For-thy,  ahe  would  not  In  discouiteous  wise 
Scorne  the  faire  offer  of  good  will  protest; 

For  great  rebuke  it  is,  loue  to  despise. 
Or  rudely  sdeigne  a  gentle  hart's  request. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qitecne, 


DES 


The  interests  of  religion,  in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  are 
not  so  despisable,  as  that  he  that  liath  appeared  or  embarked 
in  them,  can  safely  neglect  the  advantages  which  evil  arts 
mav  yield,  or  furnish  an  adversary  against  him. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  415. 

Therefore  he  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  "weakness 
to  blind  strength,  despisedness  to  vanquish  pride. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Gorcrnment,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

For  he  [Pyrrhus]  was  a  man  that  could  tell  how  to  humble 
himself  towards  the  great  (by  whom  he  might  win  benefit) 
and  know  also  how  to  creep  into  their  credit ;  and  in  like 
manner  was  he  a  great  scorner  and  drspiscr  of  such  as 
■were  his  iuferiours.— JVorW.  Plutarch,  p.  SOI. 

And  lastly,  in  regard  of  his  easie  passage  through  Italic 
without  resistance,  hee  [Charles  VIII.]  entred  into  an  ouer- 
much  despising  of  the  armies  of  the  Italians. 

Bacon,  lien.  I'll.  p.  143. 

Surely  it  is  the  contempt  and  dcspisemcnl  of  worldly 
wealth,  that  is  a  great  help  and  raeanes  to  learning  and 
^hUosophy.— Holland.  Flutarch,  p.  12S. 

The  appearance  of  the  service  he  did  him  was  sucli,  that 
the  king  thought  it  fit  to  treat  him  [Monk]  with  great 
distinction,  even  after  he  saw  into  him,  and  despised  him. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1G60. 

Policy,  the  great  idol  of  a  carnal  reason,  is  that  which  in- 
sensibly works  the  soul  to  a  despisal  of  religion. 

South,  vol.viii.  Ser.  13. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  he  who  acts  in  a 
continual  repugnancy  to  God"s  Spirit,  by  a  despisal  of  all  his 
holy  motions  and  suggestions,  sins,  and  that  at  a  very  high 
strain.— /(/.  vol.  xi.  Ser.  11.  12. 

The  waters  of  Jordan  had  no  natural  efiicacy  to  cleanse  a 
leper  :  in  the  rod  of  Tyloses  there  was  no  power  to  divide  the 
sea;  but,  when  ordained  by  God  to  these  purposes,  the  sea 
fled  back  at  the  touch  of  Moses's  rod,  and  the  leprosy  of 
Naaman  was  purged  by  the  so  much  despised  waters  of 
Israel.— SAcrtoc/,-,  vol.  i.  Dis.  3. 

To  such  a  being  as  I  have  just  mentioned  the  difference 
may  be  as  considerable  and  imperceptible  between  the 
dci.piser  and  the  despised,  as  the  difference  between  two  of 


Fielding.  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  No.  Gl. 

DESPI'TE,  V.  ■^  Fr.  Despiler,  dcspit ; 
Despi'te,  n.  I    It.  Dispetto.      This   word 

Despi'tefil.  I   is  usually  referred  to  the 

Desfi'tefi'lly.  >  same  origin  as  despise.  But 
Despi'tefulness.  j  the  existence  of  the  un- 
Despi'teois.  I   compounded  spite  in  En- 

Despi'teoisly.  J  glish,  and  spiit,  spiiten  in 
Dutch,  causes  Junius  to  hesitate.  If  these  words 
be  of  northern  origin,  he  fixes  upon  the  Gcr. 
Spitleii,  spuere,  despuere, — to  spit,  to  spit  down,  as 
the  root.  In  Goth.  Spey-an ;  A.  S.  Spat-an. 
Spile  being — dedignatio  et  contemptus  rci,  ad 
cujus  mentionem  fastidiose  despuimus, — disdain  or 
contempt  of  any  thing,  at  the  mention  of  which 
we  spit  contumeliousiy.  A  forcible  illustration 
occurs.  Mar.  viii.  65,  "  Sume  agunnum  him  on 
spn-tan  ;"  which  Wiclif  renders,  "  Summe  bigunnen 
in  bi-speie  him  ,■"  manifesting  their  spite  or  despite 
strongly  enough.  And  to  this  day,  "  To  spit  his 
spite"  is  a  common  expression.  And  G.  Douglas, 
(in  the  Preface,  1.  44.)  "  I  spitle  for  dispitte."  The 
applications  of  despite  are  more  various  and  exten- 
sive than  those  of  despise. 

To  act  with  spite,  with  contempt,  with  malig- 
nity, with  malicious  anger,  mischievous  resent- 
ment, resistance  or  opposition  ;  to  harass,  to  vex, 
to  cross,  to  thwart,  to  defy. 


Tille  Emme.  Hardknoute's  moder,  he  did  a  grete  outrage 

His  brother  a  foule  despite,  him  self  vileyn  skandre,  [i.  c. 

slander.]  if.  Srtinne,  p.  53. 


Wher  a  pottere  of  cley  hath  no  power  to  make  of  the 
same  gobet  oo  vessel  into  onour,  a  nothir  into  dispijte. 

Wiclif.  Bomaynes,  c.  9. 


And  whan  she  herde  him  weme  her  sn, 

She  had  in  hert  so  great  woo 

And  toke  it  in  so  great  despite 

That  she  without  more  respite 

Was  deed  anon.— C/ioiicer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

On  which  he  said  how  that  his  wives  three 
Ilouged  hemself  for  hertes  dcspitous. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bailies  Prologue  V.  6343. 

Sone  after  cometh  this  constable  home  again, 
And  eke  Alia,  that  king  was  of  that  lond, 
And  saw  his  wife  despitoushj  yslein, 
For  which  ful  oft  he  wept  and  wrong  his  bond. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  5025. 

■Where  their  sect  hath  already  fordone  the  faith,  pulled 
down  the  churches,  polluted  the  temples,  put  out  and  spoyled 
al  good  religious  folke,  ioyned  frers  and  niines  together  in 
lechery,  despited  al  sayntes,  &c. 

Sir  T.  More.  WorJies  p.  234. 

The  gouernour  allowed  vs  horses  and  a  guide  vnto  another 
townc,  wherein  wee  found  one  Michaas  to  be  gouernour,  a 
man  full  of  malice  and  despight. 

Hacliluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  G4, 

First  we  trust  that  among  the  clergy  thcr  he  many  men 
of  that  goodnes  &  vertue,  y'  scante  a  deuyll  could  finde  in 
his  harte  to  handle  them  in  such  dispitious  and  dispightfull 
manner.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  308. 

The  shall  they  be  in  carefulnesse,  whyche  nowe  hatie 
abused  my  wayes  :  and  they  that  haue  cast  them  oute  de- 
spightfulhje,  shal  dwell  in  paynes. 

Bible,  1551.  Esdras,  b.  ui.  c.  9. 

And  so  shal  the  princesses  in  Persia,  and  Media  save 
lykewise  vnto  all  the  kinges  prices  whe  they  heare  of  this 
dede  of  the  quene  ;  thus  shall  there  aryse  despijlefulncs  and 
wrathe  ynoughe. — Id.  Esther,  c.  1. 

Both  I  and  hee  that  siely  beast  susfaine 
For  louing  well  and  bearing  faithfull  harts, 
Despitoiis  checks,  and  rigorous  disdaine, 
Wliere  both  hath  well  deserued  for  our  parts, 
For  friendship  I,  for  offred  seruice  hee. 
And  yet  thou  neyther  loouste  the  dog  nor  me. 

Turherviltc.   To  his  Loue. 

While  diuerse  partes  of  Christendome,  some  by  the  cruell 

Turkes  are  assaulted,  and  some  by  sundry  sectes  of  here- 

tikes  through  inward deuisio  dispiteouslyma.nfi\iA  and  tome. 

Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  1379. 

Then  having  taken  certain  players  and  minstrels  that 
came  from  Massina,  he  [Cleomenes]  set  up  a  stage  within 
the  enemies  countrey,  made  a  game  of  forty  mi  nas  for  the 
victor,  and  sate  a  whole  day  to  look  upon  them,  for  no 
pleasure  he  took  in  the  sight  of  it,  but  more  to  despight  the 
enemies  withall,  in  making  them  see  how  much  he  was 
stronger  than  they  to  make  such  a  maygame  in  their  own 
country,  in  despight  o{ Ihem.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  672. 

Which  when  shee  heard,  as  in  despightfull  wise, 

She  wilfully  her  sorrow  did  augment 
And  olTred  hope  of  comfort  did  despise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
But  chiefely  Paridell  his  hart  did  grate. 

To  hcare'him  threaten  so  despighlfulhj, 
As  if  he  did  a  dogge  to  kennell  rate 

That  durst  not  bark.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.9. 

They  are  not  pleased  again,  till  they  have  gotten  him  into 
their  inquisition,  to  examine  him  with  despighlfulness  and 
loiiM-re.— Hammond,   ll'orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  67D. 

Nath'lesse  it  fell  with  so  despitious  dreare 
And  heauy  sway,  that  hard  vnto  his  crowne 
The  shield  it  droue,  and  did  the  couering  reare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Despiteous  reproaches  are  never  seemely  and  decent  in  the 
mouth  of  a  magistrate  and  man  of  honour. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  299. 

Some  of  whom  formerly  hee  had  caused  to  bee  dcspiteously 
dragged  at  horse-heeles,  for  the  terrom  of  others. 

Speed.  King  John,  b.ix.  c.8.  s.23. 

She  look'd  to  sea-ward,  but  the  sea  was  void. 
And  scarce  in  ken  the  sailing  ships  descry'd  : 
Stung  with  despight,  and  furious  with  despair, 
She  struck  her  trembling  breast,  and  tore  her  hair. 

Dryden.   Virgil    JEneid,  b.  iv. 
This  with  the  hazard  of  the  squire, 
InHam'd  him  with  despiteful  ire  ; 
Courageously  he  fac'd  about 
And  drew  his  other  pistol  out.— Hudihras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence  :  which  cruelly,  di: 
dainfully,  and  dcspitefully  speak  against  the  righteous. 

Bible.  Psalm  xxxi.  18. 
Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  torture  that 
we  may  know  his  meekness  and  prove  his  patience. 

Id.  Wisdom,  ii.  19. 

DESPO'IL,  V.  Vr.  Despoidller ;  It.  Dispo- 
gliare;  Lat.  Despoliare.  The  Lat.  5/)o/iMm,  Tooke 
derives  from  the  A.  S.  Spill-an,  privare.  Vossius 
merely  conjectures.  | 


'■  Fv.  Despoiiiller, — to  strip,  uncloath,  dis-array; 
despoyl ;  take  away,  unfurnish,  deprive  or  bare  of; 
to  rob,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Tho  the  RomejTis  were  wythout  chef,  dyscomforld  hii  were 
And  to  spradde  hem  her  &  ther  &  the  othere  after  vaste, 
And  slowe  S:  dcspoylede,  and  to  grounde  hem  caste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  212. 

■ And  he  in  derke  mete 

With  robbours  and  with  revers.  that  riche  men  despoilen. 
Piers  Plouliman,  p.  21S. 

And  I  that  am  put  away  from  good  men,  and  disponed  of 
dignities,  and  defouled  of  my  name  by  gessyng,  haue  suffrcd 
turmentes  for  my  good  deeds. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

And  for  that  nothing  of  hire  olde  gere 
She  shoulde  bring  into  his  hous,  he  bad 
That  women  shuld  despoilen  hir  right  there, 
Of  which  thise  ladies  weren  nothing  glad 
To  handle  hire  clothes  wherin  she  was  clad. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8230. 


-Gowe 


Con.  A.  b. 


Then  the  kynge  rose  and  wente  downe  the  scafTolde  to  the 

hygh  auter  to  be  sacred,  at  whiche  consecrac3'on  there  were 

two  archbysshoppes,  and  ten  bysshoppes,  and  before  the 

auller  ther  he  was  dispoyled  out  of  all  his  vestures  of  estate. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronicle,  vol.  ii.  c.  245. 

Luc.  What's  that  ? 

Lam.  My  poor  life, 
Which  do  not  leave  me  as  a  farther  fonneiit. 
Having  dispoil'd  me  of  my  sword,  mine  honor, 
Hope  of  my  ladies  grace,  fame  and  all  else 
That  made  it  worth  the  keeping. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  Love's  Cure,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior-train. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  wf  re  slain, 
The  surgeons  soon  despi<iVd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some  with  charms. 
Dryden    Palamon  S;  .ircite. 

■What  money  was  obtained  is  unknown,  or  what  terms 
were  stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  these  despoiled  and 
forlorne  creatures  ;  for  by  some  particulars  if  appears  as  if  au 
engagement  of  the  kind  was  made. 

Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

DESPO'ND,  V.  ^       Despond  is  not  in  Junius, 
Despo'.ndent.       I   Skinner,  or  Minshcw. 
Despo'ndence.     I     Lat.Z)espr)nf/-crf,  to  pledge, 
Despo'ndencv,     j  to  betroth,  (de,  and  spondere, 
Despo'nder.         I  to  pledge. )   See  To  Corre- 

DeSPO'nDINGLY.    )    SPOND. 

Dcspondere  is,  also,  to  despair  of.  Holland 
renders  Livy  (3.  38)  dcspondernnt  aniroos;  they 
let  fall  their  hearts  and  were  discouraged.  And 
Varro  says,  "  Qui  despnnderat  filiam,  despondisse 
dicebatur,  quod  de  sponte  ejus,  id  est,  ex  voluntate 
exierat."  And,  "  Sic  despondisse  animum  quoque 
dicitur,  ut  despondisse  filiam,  quod  suae  spontis 
statuerat  fincm;"  because  he  had  put  an  end  to 
his  own  free  will ;  his  own  freedom  or  liberty  of 
action.     And  thus — 

To  yield,  resign  or  abandon  ;  (sc.)  from  hope- 
lessness or  despair ;  to  give  up  or  relinquish  hope  ; 
to  despair. 

To  morrow  is  in  God's  hand,  and  the  care  of  it  is  his,  and 
not  ours,  and  therefore  he  bids  us  take  no  thought  of  to- 
morrow ;  that  is,  with  no  tormenting,  carking,  and  despond- 
ing, thoughts. — Hopkins.  Pract.  Expos,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 

Tho'  it  becomes  the  best  of  men  to  have  a  yielding  and  a 
soft  spirit  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  God,  yet  be  careful  to 
bear  up  thyself  under  the  power  and  goodness  of  Cod  from 
fainting  and  despondence.-  -Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  OfJfflictions. 


I      To  insist  upon  every  particular  circumstance,  whereby 

I  men  may  aggravate  their  afflictions,  is  the  ready  means 

.  to  add  fuel  to  their  impatience,    and  to  drive   them  to 

i  despondency.— Bp.  Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

Thus  mercy  stretches  out  her  hand,  and  saves 
Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  waves. 

Dryden.  Britannia  Rediviva. 

I  This  [sincerity  and  integrity  of  the  heart]  enables  a  man 
to  look  back  without  horror,  to  look  about  him  without 
shame,  to  look  within  without  confusion,  and  to  look  forward 
without  despondcncy.-Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

For  a  despondent  sinner  to  think  thus  of  himself,  that  God 
will  expect  perfection  from  a  man  answerable  to  the  measure 
of  an  angel,  or  that  God  will  triumph  in  the  mere  torment^ 
of  his  creatures,  or  that  he  delights  in  their  ruin  ;  it  is  a  sm 
equal  to  atheism;  yea  it  is  in  some  respects  worse  than 
atheism.— i)a/e».  On  the  Fear  of  God,  c.  15. 

I  am  no  desponder  in  my  nature.— 5»i/f, 


DES 

The  people,  when  once  infectecl,  lose  their  relish  for 
happiness,  saunter  abont  witli  looks  of  despondence,  ask 
after  the  calamities  of  the  day,  and  receive  no  comfort  but 
in  heightening  each  others  distress. 

Goldsmitli.  Cilizen  of  the  World,  Let.  CS. 

Mr.  Banks  set  out  without  delay;  and  found  his  Indian 
friend  leaning  his  head  against  a  post,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
utmost  languor  and  dcsjioudeiici/. 

Cook.  Toi/ajf,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Swift,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  was  despondingli/ 
looking  out  of  his  window  to  gape  away  his  time. 

Sheridan.  Life  of  Swifl. 

DESPO'NSAGE.  ^       Lat.   Desponsmn,    past 

Desponsa'tion.         Vpart.    of  Despondere,    to 

Despo'nsory.  J  pledge,  to  betroth.     See 

Despond.     Cockeram  has  desponsaied,  betrothed. 

Of  the  same  name  there  was  also  another  Ethelbert  of  the 

East  Angles,  a  good  prince,  who  by  the  aduice  of  his  councell 

persuaded  to  marriage  (though  against  his  will)  went  peace- 

ahlie  to  King  Otfa  for  desjwnscige  of  Athilrid  his  daughter. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  103. 


of  her  parents,  and  the  custome  of  the  nation,  she 
had  not  set  one  step  toward  the  consummation  of  her  mar- 
riage, so  much  as  in  thought. 

Bp.  raijlor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  I. 

Insomuch  that  afterwards,  upon  the  news  from  Rome 
that  the  dispensation  was  granted,  the  Prince  having  left 
the  desponsorios  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  which 
the  Infanta  Don  Carlos  was  constituted  the  Prince's  proxy 
to  marry  the  Infanta  on  his  behalf,  &:c. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

That  in  case  the  said  Earl  should  insist  upon  the  deliver- 
ing of  the  desponsories,  he  would  hold  himself  freed  from 
the  treaty  by  the  said  Earl's  infringing  of  the  capitulation. 
Stale  Trials.  The  Oiihe  of  Buckingham,  an.  1626. 

DE'SPOT,  ?!.  "I       Fr.  Despoie ;  It.  and  Sp. 

Despo'tick,  adj.  I  Despoto ;     Mid.   Lat.  Des- 

Despo'tical.  S-pota;   Gr.  Aeo'TTOTT/i,  Seo-TTO- 

Desfo'tically.  I  fell',  to  rule  or  govern. 

De'spotism.  J       "  Fr.  Dcspote, — a  despot, 

— the   chief   or   sovereign    lord   of    a   country." 

(Cotgrave.) 


Egypt,  another  Paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desart,  and 
almost  waste  by  a  despoticatl  government  of  an  imperious 
Tink.— Burton.  Bemocriliis,  to  the  Header,  p.  4S. 

MTiat  Kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey 
^^'ag'd  against  foes :  and  when  the  wars  are  o'er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despolick  power. 

Dnjden.  Sigismonda  S;  Gitiscardo. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved  when  the  legislative  power 
is  lodged  in  several  persons,  especially  if  those  persons  are 
of  dilferent  ranks  and  interests  ;  for  were  they  all  of  the 
same  rank,  and  consequently  have  an  interest  to  manage 
peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  despolicat 
government  in  a  single  person.— Spectator,  No.  287. 

To  their  favourite  sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the 
more  lofty  appellation  of  lord  or  despot,  which  was  illus- 
trated with  new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and  placed 
immediately  after  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself. 

Gibbon.  Hainan  Empire,,  c.  53. 

As  virtue  is  necessary  in  a  republic,  and  in  a  monarchy, 
honour,  so  fear  is  necessary  in  despotic  government ;  with 
regard  to  virtue,  there  is  no  occasion  for  it;  honour  would 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

Montesquieu.  The  Spirit  of  Lau-s,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

What  torments  then  must  curse  their  guilty  hours, 
"Who  live  immur'd  in  citadels  and  towers  .' 
■Who  think,  mistrustful  of  their  menial  band, 
Each  slave  conceals  a  dagger  in  his  hand  ! 
Such  chastisements  the  Gods  for  those  ordain 
AVho  uncontrol'd  despotically  reign. 

Fau'kes.  Fragments  of  Menander. 

Despotism,— imcere,  nnalloy'd  rigid  despotism,  is  the  only 
form  of  government  which  may  with  safety  to  itself  neglect 
the  education  of  its  infant  poor.— £p.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

DE-SPREAD,!;.     To  spread  abroad. 

Her  ivorie  forehead,  full  of  bounty  braue 
lake  a  broad  table  did  itself  dispred. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


Her  yellowe  locks  crisped  like  golden  wire, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 

And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire. 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wide  dispred.— Id.  lb. 


DES 

DE-SPUME.   »       Lat.  Spuma,  from  spu-ere, 

Desplma'tion.  )  and  that  from  a.  S.  Speuiv-ian. 

"  Fr.  Despumer, — to  clarifie,  to  scum  the  foam 

or  froath  off,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Note  by  the  way,  that  if  honey  be  dcspumed.  that  is  to  say, 

stummed  and  clarified,  it  is  evermore  the  better  for  any  use. 

Holland.  Flinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  24. 

As  touching  the  former  hydromel,  if  it  be  made  as  it 
should  be,  oS  despumed  and  clarified  honey,  it  is  of  singular 
use  in  that  exquisite  and  spaire  diet  fit  for  sicke  persons. 

Id.  lb. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  appear  to  possess  a  power  of  sepa- 
rating and  expelling  any  noxious  substance  which  may  have 
mixed  itself  with  them.  This  they  do  in  eruptive  fevers, 
by  a  kind  of  dcspumalion,  as  Sydenham  calls  it,  analogous 
in  some  measure  to  the  intestine  action  by  which  ferment- 
ing liquors  work  the  yest  to  the  surface. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  26. 

D E  S SE'R T.  Fr.  Dessert,  from  I-at.  Deservire. 
A  word  in  Skinner's  time  but  lately  introduced. 

The  last  course  or  service  at  table  ;  of  fruits, 
comfits,  sweetmeats,  S.c. 

We  shall,  to  make  amends,  endeavour  afterwards,  in  our 
following  miscellany,  to  entertain  him  again  with  more 
chearful  fare,  and  afford  him  a  dessert,  to  rectify  his  palat, 
and  leave  his  mouth  at  last  in  good  relish, 

Shaftesbury.  Miscel.  Reficc.  vol.  iii.  Misc.  4. 

'Tis  the  dessert  that  graces  all  the  feast, 

For  an  ill  end  disparages  the  rest : 

A  thousand  things  well  done,  and  one  forgot. 

Defaces  obligation  by  that  blot.— Xin^.  Art  of  Cookery. 

DE'STINE,  r.  ")        Vt.  Desliner ;  It.  Desti- 

De'stinap-i.e,  arf/.  nare ;    Sp.  Destiiiar  ;  Lat. 

De'stinaiu-v,  ad.  Desfinare,  (de,  and  stare, 

De'stinate,  r.  i  to  stand.)     Destinare  est 

De'stinate,  adj.  J  aliquid    ad    foiem  cerium 

Destin'a'tion.  ordinare. 

De'stinal,  adj.  To  stand,  set  or  place, 

De'stiny,  n.  )  (sc.)  any  fixed  or  certain 

end  or  purpose  ;    to  ordain,  to  appoint,  to  doom, 

to  adjudge,  to  determine,  to  devote. 


■N^nierfore  it  is  none  inconuenient  if  in  that  manner  bee 
aid,  God  toforne  hauedes/CTiVrfbothbadde;  andherbadde 
i-erkes,  whan  hem  ne  their  yiiell  deedes  neither  amedeth, 
e  therto  hem  grace  leaueth.— C/K7?(Cf r.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


And  all  be  it  so,  that  these  things  ben  diners,  yet  neuer-  ] 
thelesse,  hanged  that  one  on  that  other,  for  why,  the  order  i 
desliiiably  procedeth  of  the  simplicitie  of  purueighaunce.        | 

But  I  aske  if  there  by  any  liberty  of  free  wil,  in  this  order 
of  causes,  y'  cleaue  thus  togilher  in  himselfe,  or  else  I 
would  weten  if  th.at  the  destinali  chaine,  constraincth  the 
mouing  of  the  courages  of  men.— /rf.  lb.  b.  v. 

And  if  so  he  thou  wilt  not  do  me  grace. 
Or  if  my  dcslinee  be  shapen  so, 
That  I  shall  nedes  have  on  of  hem  two. 
As  sende  me  him  that  most  desireth  me. 

Id.   The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2325. 

But  nowe  I  am  nothyng  .igast, 

I  thank  God  :  for  I.achesis. 

Ne  Cloto,  whiche  hir  felawe  is. 

Me  shopen  no  suche  destinee. 

Whan  thei  at  my  natiuitee 

My  wordes  setten  as  thei  wolde.— Gouyt.  Con.  A.  h.  iv. 

■VVlien  the  chylde  is  borne,  thou  as  the  father  shall  gene  it 
a  name,  not  a  name  after  thine  own  fantasie,  but  that  name 
that  God,  agreeably  vnto  the  thyng,  did  destinate  and  ap- 
poynt  vnto  hym,  before  the  creation  of  the  worlde. 

Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  1. 

They  hold  raoreouer,  to  be  no  purgatorie,  nor  that  the 
suffrages  of  the  church  doo  auaile  the  dead,  either  to  lesse 
the  paine  of  them  that  be  destinat  to  hell,  or  to  increase  the 
glorie  of  them  that  be  ordeined  to  saluation. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  170.  Articles  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Neuertheles  these  fortuned  not  vnto  me  either  by  myne 

owne  peculyar  destenye,  neyther  yet  for  any  euill  that  I  dyd. 

Udal.  2  Timothye,  c.  3. 

The  King  [Edgar]  inflam'd  with  her  [Eltrida]  love  the 
more  for  that  he  had  been  so  long  defrauded  and  robb'd  of 
her,  resolv'd  not  only  to  recover  his  intercepted  right,  but 
to  punish  the  interloper  of  his  deatin'd  spouse. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  v. 
526 


DES 

Stage-playes— they  had  their  rise  from  Hell ;  wee  Christians 
our  natiuite,  and  descent  from  Heauen  :  they  were  at  first 
deuoted  (yea,  yet  continue  destinated)  vnto  Satan  :  we  were 
at  first  baptized  into,  yea,  consecrated  wlioly  vnto  Christ. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  ii. 

For  1.  they  might  both  die  and  be  damned  too,  or  if  as 
Volkelius  saith.  the  word  Koi^xcavrai,  obdormiscunt,  sleep,  be 
never  used  in  the  New  Testament,  of  those  that  are  destined 
to  eternal  destruction,  then  still  may  this  be  very  recon- 
cileable  with  our  interpretation  that  many  for  this  cause  are 
waak  and  sickly  and  many  others  sleep. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 

For  in  this  terrestrial  state  there  are  few  things  transacted, 
even  in  our  intellectual  part,  but  through  the  help  and  fur- 
therance of  corporal  instruments  ;  which  by  more  than  or- 
dinary usage  loose  their  edge  and  fitness  for  action,  and  so 
grow  inept  for  their  respective  destination. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 


vnnecessary  mventions,  doeth  make  not  onely  the  deuoted 
indiuidualls;  but  likewise  the  whole  kinde  it  selfe,  vnlaw- 
fuU  vnto  Christians.— Pr(/n«e.  Hislrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  ii. 

For  the  destinie  whereof  they  were  worthy,  drew  them 
unto  this  end,  and  made  them  forget  the  things  that  had 
already  happened,  that  they  might  fulfil  the  punishment 
which  was  wanting  to  their  torments. — Bible.  Wisdome,  c.\9. 

But  who  can  turne  the  streame  of  destinie. 
Or  breake  the  chaine  of  strong  necessitie, 
■Wliich  fast  is  tide  to  Joue's  eternall  seate  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays  her  down, 
There  measure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy  town, 
And  from  thy  guide  BcEotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destin'd  walls  and  town  shall  stand. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iii.  * 

[\^'lio  can  withhold  love  from  one]  resembling  him  not  in 
temper  of  body  or  lineaments  of  face,  but  in  conformity  of 
judgment  and  practice  ;  partner  of  the  one  inheritance,  and 
destinnled  to  lead  a  life  with  him  through  all  eternity,  in 
peaccfuU  consortship  of  joy  and  bliss  ? 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Those  temporary  parts  appear  to  have  been  designed  by 
nature,  not  so  much  for  the  personal  preservation  of  the 
female  as  for  the  propagation  of  the  species  :  which  desti- 
nation not  coming  to  be  accomplished,  till  a  woman,  for 
instance,  has  attained  to  a  competent  age,  appears  to  have 
been  preordained  by  the  author  of  mankind  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  it. — Boyle,    li'orks,  vol.  V.  p.  423. 

But  'tis  agreed,  that  there  is  Fntum  Christiamim,  a  cer- 
tain destiny  of  every  thing,  regulated  by  the  foreknowledge 
and  providence  of  God. 

Clark  §■  Leibnitz.  Mr.  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

Hence  in  the  race. 

All  emulous,  lie  hears  the  clashing  whips, 
He  feels  the  animating  shouts  :  exerts 
With  eagerness  his  utmost  powers ;  and  strains, 
And  springs,  and  flies,  to  reach  the  destin'd  goal. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

■VVliich  of  us  in  setting  out  upon  a  visit,  a  diversion,  or  an 
affair  of  business,  apprehends  a  possibility  of  not  arriving  at 
the  place  of  his  destination  :  yet  at  the  same  time  does  not 
apprehend  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  his  course  in  any  part 
of  his  progress.— Searc/i.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 

Thus  the  Pagans  had  the  same  notion  with  that  which  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  of  a  double  destiny  depending  upon 
human  choice. — Joriin.  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History. 

DE'STITUTE,  t).  "\      Vr.Destituer ;   Sp.Des- 

DE'STfTLTE,  !t.  I  lituir;  Lilt. DestUuere,  dcs- 

De'stitute,  adj.        \- titiitum.    The  Fr.  and  Sp. 

DF.'sTtTi!TELY.  j  ffom  the  verb  ;   the  Eng. 

Destitu'tion.  J  from  the  past  part.     The 

Lat.  deslituere,  (composed  of  de,  and  siatitere,  to 

fix,)  is,  defiyere,   deponere,   to   unfix,   to  displace 

or  pull  down ;    and  then,   derelinquere,   to  leave 

helpless. 

To  leave  weak,  or  helpless,  or  in  want ;  to  de- 
sert, to  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  deprive. 


For  the  princes  and  magistrates  ought  to  conuerte  the 
£oodis  of  these  ydle  erth  burdens  into  the  sustentacion  of 
the  poore,  and  raaintayne  teachers  and  scoters  lerning  the 
tongues  and  Holy  Scriptures,  so  that  the  chirches  and  ciuile 
ministracion  be  not  destituted  lerned  men  at  any  tyme. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

Sirs,  quod  the  Lorde  of  Coney,  we  repute  you  for  good 
and  trewe  and  valyaut  men,  hut  we  haue  consydred  diners 
thynges  :  wynter  aprocheth,  and  we  are  destytute  of  vitayles 
and  other  ptouysions. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol,  ii.  c.  Ui, 


DES 

She  beyng  destilutely  lefte  vrithoufe  comforte  of  husbande,  I 
f)f  children,  of  children's  children,  of  all  the  worlde's  solace,  ; 
h,ith  repooed  all  her  whole  hope  in  God. 

Udal.  1  Timothye,  c.  5. 

His  ladie  and  wife  destituted  of  all  honour  and  liuings, 
liueth  a  dolefuU  and  miserable  life. 

Hotinshed.  Ireland,  Epist.  Ded.  by  HooUer. 


the 
dishonour,  it  is 
serable  persons.- 

As  for  the  rest  of  tbe  rebels,  they  (being  destituted  oii\m\T 
head)  without  stroke  stricken,  submitted  themselues  vnto 
the  King's  mercie.— Jd.  Hen.  f'll.  p.  183. 

With  granted  leave  officious  I  return, 

But  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God 

111  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide 

Of  all  things  destitute,  and  well  I  know. 

Not  without  hunger.        Milton.  Par.  Reg.  b.  ii. 

The  understanding,  when  it  ceases  to  be  ennobled  with 
excellent  things,  is  made  ignorant  as  a  swine,  dull  as  the 
foot  of  a  rock  ;  and  the  affections  are  in  tbe  destitution  of 
their  perfective  actions  made  tumultuous,  vexed  and  dis- 
composed, to  the  height  of  rage  and  violence. 

Sp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  19. 

Sometime  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire, 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  shores  admire. 
That  destitute  of  strength  derives  its  course 
From  thirsty  urus  and  an  unfruitful  source. 

4  Letter  f I 


Addison,   i  Letter  from  Italy. 
my  friends,  have  pity  on  this  poor  destitute,  for  the 


Givingmy  body  to  be  burned— martyrdom  itself— laying 
down  mv  life  for  religion— has  nothing  in  it  acceptable  to 
God,  it  it  be  destitute  of  this  great  principle,  [charity.] 

Gilpin,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  S. 

Friendship  is  the  balm  .ind  cordial  of  life,  and,  without 
it.  'tis  a  heavy  load  not  worth  sustaining, — I  am  unhappy, 
—thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  distance  from  me  ;  and  what 
can  compensate  for  such  a  destitution.— Sterne,  Let.  91. 


Fr.  Destruire,  detruire ; 
Sp.Deslruir;  It.Distrug- 
gere ,-  Lat.  Destniere, 
desiructum ;  de,  and  stru- 
ere,  which  Vossuis  thinks 
is  from  Gr.  Srfpe-oeiv ; 
i.  e.  fimium  solidumque 
reddere  ;  and  thus,  equi- 
valent to  the  Enilish 
verb,  to  build,  (see  To 
Constrict;)  and  to  de- 


DESTRO'Y,  i-. 

Destro'y.\ble. 

Destro'ver. 

Destro'ying,  n. 

Destri'ct,  v. 

Destri'ctibi.e. 

Destru'ction. 

DESTRt'CTlVE. 

Destru'ctively, 
Dfstru'ctivene 

DESTRt;'CTOR. 

slrni/ ; — 

To  pull  down  any  building  or  sfrucliire ,-  any 
thing  built  or  constructed ,-  to  demolish  ;  to  over- 
throw, to  subvert,  to  lay  waste,  to  ruin  ;  to  put  to 
death,  to  kill. 


The  ferthe  sorow  of  this  lond  com  thorgh  the  Danes, 
The  folk  of  the  north  slouh,  deslroied  ther  wanes. 

ii.  Brunne,  ] 


And  thei  hadden  on  hem  a  kyng  the  aungel  of  depnesse 
to  whom  the  name  bi  Ebrew  is  Laabadon.  but  hi  Greek  Ap- 
pollioun.  and  by  Latsii  he  hath  a  name  Extermynans,  that 
is  a  destrier. — Id.  Apvcalips,  c.  9. 

For  if  I  schal  glorie  ony  thing  more  of  oure  power  which 
the  Lord  ghaf  to  us  into  edifying  and  not  into  glioure  dis- 
trucioun  I  schal  not  be  schamed. — Id.  2  Cor.  c.  10, 

The  time  eke  that  chaungeth  all. 

And  all  doeth  waxe,  and  fostred  be 

And  all  thing  destroyeth  he.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

But  how  this  toune  came  to  destruction 

Ne  falleth  not  to  purpose  me  to  tel. 

For  it  were  a  long  digression.        Id.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

Upon  a  tyme  as  it  befelle 

Ayenst  Jude  and  Israeli, 

Whan  sondry  kynges  come  were 

In  purpose  to  dostroie  there 

The  people,  whiche  God  kept  iha.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b,  vii. 

Wherof  it  melt,  and  from  the  hight 

"Witboutten  helpe  of  any  slight, 

Hft  [It^arus]  fell  to  his  deitructinn.       Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 


DES 

For  ye  Romains  ar  but  detlroiers  of  peasible  people,  and 
theucs  to  rob  from  other,  that  they  sweate  for. 

Golden  Bake,  c.  31. 

Loe  good  readers,  nowe  haue  you  a  great  high  tragicall 
warning  with  not  a  little  fast  but  a  gret  tunne  fulle  at  once, 
of  my  mischeuious  pernicious  false  pestilent  peruertinge 
and  destroyinge  of  the  pure  sense  of  Goddes  holye  woordes 
in  this  one  place,  which  he  wil  shal  stade  for  a  playne  profe 
that  I  dooe  the  same  in  all  other  places. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1103. 


Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his  way 

Not  far  off  heav'n,  in  precincts  of  light 

Directly  towards  the  new  created  world. 

And  man  there  plac't,  with  purpose  to  assay 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse. 

By  some  false  guile  pervert.        Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iii. 

"Whatsoever  is  in  the  world  is  but  v\*]  iro)?  exoi'tra,  matter 
D  and  so  modified  or  qualified,  all  which  modifications  and 
qualifications  of  matter  are  in  their  own  nature  destroyahle,  ; 
and  the  matter  itself  (as  the  basis  of  them,  not  necessarily 
determin'd  to  this  or  that  accident)  is  the  only  a->£iniToii 
Kai  avuiXeSpov,  the  only  necessary  existent.  ] 

'Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  70.  ' 

Hugo  amongst  these  troops  spy'd  many  more, 
\\'ho  had,  as  brave  destroyers,  got  renown  ; 

And  many  forward  wounds  in  boast  they  wore, 
■\Miich  if  not  well  reveng'd,  had  ne'er  been  shown. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Wiat  little  ground  there  is  to  persuade  a  man,  left  to  his 
own  free  reason,  that  God  should  be  pleased  with  the  killing 
and  burning  of  beasts,  or  with  the  destroying  of  such  things 
by  fire  of  which  better  use  may  be  made,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed of  some  other  way. 

Bp.  Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religon,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

The  world  which  perished  by  water,  was  no  other  than  the 
sublunary  world  ;  the  heaven  whereof  is  that  which  we  call 
air,  but  the  Scripture  heaven;  which  sublunary  heaven, 
together  with  the  earth,  was  marred  by  that  general  deluge ; 
and  the  creatures,  belonging  to  them  both,  either  wholly 
destructed,  or  marvellously  corrupted  from  that  they  were 
heiote.—Mede.  Paraphrase  on  St.  Peter,  (1042.)  p.  12. 

Ve  fear'd,  that  the  fanatic  war, 
^V■hich  men  against  God's  houses  did  declare. 
Would  from  the  Almighty  enemy  bring  down 
A  sure  destruction  on  cur  own. 
Cowley.  Ode  upon  his  Majesty's  Restoration  and  Return. 

Thou  fly'st  thy  country  and  more  happy  state 
To  seek  in  some  strange  land  a  stranger  fate. 
And  under  foreign  climes  and  unknown  stars, 
T'  encounter  hazards  and  destructire  wars. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

Tlie  main  of  our  affliction  ariseth  from  the  destructireness 
of  the  sentence,  as  being  therein  contrary  to  that  other  our 
fundamental  native  right  which  enjoins.  That  lines  should 
have  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  persons. 

State  Trials.  John  Lilburne,  an.  1G33. 

Consider  I  beseech  you,  of  the  desperateness  and  excessive 
unavoidable  destructireness  of  these  monstrous  ways  to  the 
speedy  peace  and  settlement  of  our  church  and  state,  and  of 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  things  yourselves  have  pitched 
on  for  peace  and  settlement  in  and  by  tbe  treaty. 

Parliament.  Hist.  an.  1G43.  Mr.  Prynne's  Speech. 

^^^1V  should  we  not  rather  permit  men  to  use  their  under- 
standings as  well  as  they  can  ;  and  where  they  fail  of  the 
truth,  to  bear  with  them,  as  God  himself  without  question 
will ;  than  by  stickling  for  every  unnecessary  truth,  destroy 
that  peace,  and  love,  and  amity,  that  ought  to  be  among 
Christians.— S/mrp,  vol.  1.  Ser.  1. 

The  dry  land  surface  we  find  naturally  even,-  where  almost 
carpeted  over  with  grass,  and  other  agreeable  wholesome 
plants  ;  propagating  themselves  in  a  manner  every  where, 
and  scarcely  destroyable  by  tbe  weather,  the  plough  or  any 
aTt.—Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.iv.  c.  11. 

A  victory  so  early,  so  complete  and  so  cheaply  purchased, 

that  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  it  may  fix  the  fortune  of 

the  w  ar,  and  put  an  end  to  the  destructions  of  the  destroyer. 

Atterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

That  heavenly  virgin,  that  exalted  goodness 

Could  see  me  tortur'd  with  despairing  love, 

With  artful  tears  could  mourn  my  monstrous  sufferings, 

While  her  base  malice  plotted  my  destruction. 

Smith.  Phcedra  Sr  Hippolitus,  Act  iii, 

Loaded  with  gold,  he  sent  his  darling,  far 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war  : 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tjTant's  care. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  .^ueid,  b.  iii. 
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Sweet  nature,  stripp'd  of  her  embroider'd  robe. 

Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe  ; 

And  stands  a  witness  at  truth's  awful  bar. 

To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

Cowper.  Heroism. 

Therefore  forms,  qualities  and  essences  are  producible  by 
composition,  destructiblehydissolution,  and  interchangeable 
among  one  another  by  the  various  stationing  of  the  mate- 
rials composing  them. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

DESU'ETUDE.     Lat.  De,  and  stiere,  quasi 
usu  ire, — to  go  by  use  or  usage,  to  accustom. 
Disuse ;   neglect  or  forbearance  of  use. 

It  is  easily  seen,  that  those  things  which  a  man  useth 
himself  unto,  so  that  they  seem  to  become  another  nature  ; 
yet  some  desuetude  from  them  evidences  to  him,  that  they 
are  not  so  necessary  and  unseparable  as  he  once  thought 
them.— Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  Of  Self-denial. 

As  this  assistance  of  Presbj^ers  was  at  first  for  necessity, 
and  after  by  custom  it  grew  a  law  ,  so  now  retro,  first  the 
necessity  failed,  and  then  the  desuetude  abrogated  the  law, 
which  before,  custome  had  established. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

A  defect  or  desuetude  of  these  latter  [confirmations]  must 
no  less  starve  and  alter,  than  a  superfluity  of  the  former 
[ordinations]  overstock  the  church.  Both  of  them,  I  am 
sure,  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  it.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  wise  laws  have  suffered 
a  sort  of  tacit  repeal  by  a  general  consent  in  the  neglect  of 
them,  and  have  passed  into  desuetude ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  old  law  cannot  safely  be  restored  but  by  new  enact- 
ments.— Horsley.  Speech  on  the  Adultery  Bill. 

DESU'LTORY,  a(/;'.  ^        L^t.  DesiUre,   -sul- 
Desl'ltorily.  I  turn,  {de,  and  sa/iVe,  to 

Desu'ltoriness,  peap.)      Desultor,   qui 

Desultc'rioi's.  )  binos  trahensequos,  ex 

uno  mira  celeritate  in  alteram  transiliret,{  Yossius.  ) 
Leaping,    starting,    moving   quickly   from    one 
thing  to  another  ;  moving  by  fits  and  starts  ;  un- 
steady, inconstant,  unsettled,  wavering. 

For  as  it  happens  in  dreams  and  madnes,  where  the  argu- 
ment is  good,  and  the  discourse  reasonable  oftentimes  ;  but 
because  it  is  inferred  from  weak  phantasms,  and  trifling  and 
imperfect  notices  of  things  and  obscure  apprehensions,  there- 
fore it  is  not  only  desultorious  and  light,  but  insignificant, 
and  far  from  ministering  to  knowledge. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Most  readers,  and  even  many  learned  men,  peruse  the 
Scripture  so  slightly  and  desultorily,  that  so  transient  and 
superficial  a  view  makes  them  overlook  in  it  a  multitude  of 
excellent  and  instructive  things. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  "86. 

I  say  therefore,  in  which  epistles,  are  some  things  hard  to 
be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
(that  are  unlearned,  i.  e.  unskilled  and  unversed  in  divine 
things:  unstable,  i.e.  of  light,  desultory,  unbalanced  minds,) 
wrest  as  they  do  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction. 
Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

Jluch  of  the  seeming  desultoriness  of  my  method,  and 
frequency  of  my  rambling  excursions,  have  been  but  inten- 
tional and  charitable  digressions  out  of  my  way,  to  bring 
some  wandering  friends  unto  theirs,  and  may  closely  enough 
pursue  my  intentions,  even  when  they  seem  most  to  deviate 
from  my  theme.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  To  the  Reader, 

This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory:  and  I  seek 
refuge  from  the  uneasiness  of  thought  from  any  hook,  let  it 
be  what  it  will,  that  can  engage  my  attention. 

Warburton.  Let.  Feb.2,  1740. 

DESU'ME.  'La.t.  Desumere,  (de,  and  sumere, 
to  take.)     See  Consume. 

To  take  away. 

It  is  not  with  intent  to  reproach  the  Scripture,  or  those 

phrases  that  are  desumcd  from  it,  but  to  shew  the  boldness 

and  mistakes  of  them  that  have  misapplied  or  abused  them. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  Of  Religion. 

Nor  is  this  Salamander's  wool  desumed  from  any  animal 
but  a  minerall  substance,  metaphorically  so  called  from  this 
received  opinion.— Brou'n.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 

Every  man  must  needs  see  that  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  this  pebble  doth  suppose,  as  preexistent  to  it,  the 
more  simple  matter  out  of  which  it  is  desumed.  the  heat  and 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  due  preparation  of  the  matter ; 
which  takes  up  a  competent  time,  and  that  necessarily, 
before  this  pebble  had  its  complete  being. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  /6. 

In  some  cases  this  kind  of  vessel  is  inferiour  to  those 
tubulated  retorts,  that  were  of  old  in  use,  and  mentioned  by 
Basilius  Valentinus,  and  from  which  Glauber  probably 
desumed  that,  which  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  HO. 

Which  may  appear  by  that  part  of  our  eighteenth  experi- 
ment whence  the  matter  of  fact  is  desumed. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  132. 
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DETA'CH,u."\        De, 

Deta'ched.  I  A.  S.  Ta 
Deta'chedly.  (  To  ta 
Deta'chhent.  J  remove 


and  tach,  from  the 
Vac-an,  capere,  to  take, 
take  from  or  away ;  to 
ve  any  thing  attached, 
(qv.)  any  thing  fixed,  fastened,  united  or  con- 
joined ;— to  disunite,  disjoin,  separate,  send  part 
away. 

The  Elector  sent  Count  Meroy  with  a  considerable  body, 
to  pass  the  Rhine  near  Basil,  and  on  design  to  break  into 
Frenche  Comte  :  but  a  delached  body  of  the  French  lying  in 
their  way  there  followed  a  very  sharp  engagement. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 
Brief  notices  of  different  particulars  of  this  case,  are  given 
detachedly  by  Rushworth  and  Whitelocke;  and  the  judge 
himself  has  left  us  some  very  bold  and  spirited  accounts  of 
his  bold  and  spirited  carriage,  and  arguments  in  the  course 
oi  it.— Slate  Trials.  Judge  Jenkins,  an.  1647. 

It  was  pretended  that  he  [the  Duke  of  Marlborough] 
ought  to  have  sent  a  force  to  support  Opdam,  or  made  an 
attempt  on  Villeroy's  army,  when  it  was  weakened  by  the 
detacltment  sent  with  Bouflers.— Buj-hi;/.  Own  Time,  an.  1703. 

They  are,  in  short,  instruments  in  the  hands  of  our  Maker, 
to  improve  our  minds,  to  rectify  our  failings,  to  detach  us 
from  the  present  scene,  to  fi.x;  ouraiTections  on  things  above. 
Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 
'Tis  not  for  our  own  strength,  brother  Shandy  ,  a  centinel 
in  a  wooden  centrv-box  might  as  well  pretend  to  stand  it 
out  against  a  detacltment  o!  fifty  men.  We  are  upheld  by  the 
grace  and  the  assistance  of  the  best  of  beings. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Sliandy,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 

DET.VIL,  V.  \  "  Fr.Detailler,— to  piecemeal, 
Deta'ii.,  )(.  )  to  cut  into  pieces  or  parcels. 
Tale,  the  past  part,  of  A.  S.  verb  3"e/?-an,— some- 
thing told  ;  to  tell  by  tale,  i.  e.  by  numeration,  not 
bv  weight  or  measure,  but  by  the  number  told. 
Retail,  told  over  again,"  ( Too/i",  ii.  3j-2.)  To 
detail— 

To  tell  or  enumerate  the  particulars,  to  parti- 
ctilarize,  to  state  minutely. 

As  if  a  man  would  say,  that  necessary  it  is  for  him  to 

offer  wrong  in  delaile,  who  mindeth  to  do  right  in  the  gross. 

Holland.  Plutarcli,  p.  306. 

But  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments  of  the 

earth's  motion,  and  the  objections  m.ide  against  it,  because  I 

have  done  this  in  the  preface. 

Derliam.  Astro-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
I  mean  not  to  write  his  [Evelyn]  life,  which  may  be  found 
detailed  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Sculptnra,  in  CoUins's 
Baronetage,  in  the  General  Dictionary,  and  in  the  Neta  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

Watpole.  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  v.  p.  145. 

Though  Homer  describes  Laertes  in  his  rural  occtipations 
as  busied  in  this  part  of  agriculture ;  yet  Hcsiod,  in  a  pro- 
fessed and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject,  never  once  men- 
tions the  method  of  dunging  the  land. 

tVarburton.  Div.  Leg.  b.iv.  p.  S3.  Note. 

He  [Job]  makes  a  transition  from  the  singular  to  the 
plural,  and  back  again,  a  remarkable  amplification  inter- 
vening, expressive  of  his  desire  of  death,  the  force  and  bold- 
ness of  which  is  incomparable  ;  at  last,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  returns  to  the  former  subject,  whicli 
he  had  apparently  quitted,  and  resumes  the  detail  of  his 

Lowlh.  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Gregory,  vol.  i.  Lee.  14. 

DETA'IN.       "\       Fr.Detenir;     It.  JDetenere ; 

Deta'iner.        I   Sp.  Detener ;    La.t.  Detin-ere, 

Deta'ininGjJj.   \detentum,   {de,   and   tenere,   to 

Deta'inment.   I  hold.) 

Dete'ntion.      I       To  hold  from,  or  withhold  ; 

Deti'nue.  J  to  hold  or  keep  back,  (sc.) 
from  going  away  ;  to  stop  or  stay,  to  retard  or 
delay. 

Thomas  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  of  his  great  goodnes 
Unto  this  place  did  restore  willingly  again 

Those  lands,  which  Aldred  his  processor  dubtless 
By  29  yeare  wrongfully  did  detayne. 

M.  Gloucester,  p.  5S2.  Ap. 

There  is  not  so  ranke  a  traytor,  nor  so  arrant  a  thiefe, 
nor  so  cruel  a  murderer,  which  is  apprehended  and  deteigned 
in  prisone  for  his  ofience,  but  he  shal  be  brought  before  the 
justice  to  heare  his  iuigemente.— Hall.  Hen.  11'.  an.  I. 

For  some  of  the  be  fayne  for  their  solucio,  to  graunt  almost 
that  their  paine  in  the  fire  wer  but  a  detaining  therin  by 
some  stronger  power  then  themselfe,  &  then  wer  the  pain 
but  as  a  prisoment  and  restraint  of  lybertie,  if  the  fyre  burn 
Jiera  not.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  386. 

And  lest,  some  bad  and  untrue  conceits  might  be  had  as 
well  of  the  cause  of  the  earl's  detainment,  as  of  the  manner 
cf  his  death,  it  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  have  the 
t  ruth  thereof  made  known  in  that  presence. 

State  Trials.  Death  of  Nortliumberland,  an.  1585, 
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So  crauing  expedition  of  his  demand,  minding  to  pro- 
ceede  further  south  without  long  detention  in  those  partes, 
he  dismissed  them  after  promise  given  to  their  best  en- 
deauour  to  satisfie  speedily  his  so  reasonable  request. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 
She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 

Shakespeare.   Venus  8,-  Adonis. 

The  commandment  of  the  writ  being  to  shew  the  cause  of 
his  detaining  in  prison,  the  keeper  of  the  gate-house  doth 
not  give  a  full  answer  unto  the  writ,  unless  the  cause  of  the 
detainment  in  prison  be  returned. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

That  no  freemen  ought  to  be  committed  or  detained  in 
prison  by  the  command  of  the  king  or  privy  council,  or  any 
other,  unless  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer,  or 
restraint  be  expressed,  for  which  by  law  he  ought  to  be 
committed,  detained,  or  restrained. — State  Trials.  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament.  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  an.  1628. 

'Twere  better  and  safer  to  venture  the  casting  away  one 


essary. — Hammond.   Works,  vol. 


.295. 


In  regard  whereof  there  was  nothing  could  assure  the 
quiet  of  both  realms  in  their  opinions  but  their  detention 
under  safe  custody,  which  could  not  be  esteemed  dishonour- 
able, the  just  causes  and  occasions  being  published  and  made 
manifest  to  the  world. — Spotswood.  Ch.  of  Scot.  an.  1570. 

His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detnin'd  her  son ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  blossoms  of  our  youth  were  due  ; 
Our  riper  manhood  we  reserv'd  for  you. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xiii. 

■\Micn  the  same  eye,  without  the  least  detainment  in  any 
of  the  particular  parts,  and  resting,  as  it  were,  immoveable 
in  the  middle,  or  center  of  the  tablature,  may  see  at  once, 
in  an  agreeable  and  perfect  correspondency,  all  which  is 
there  exhibited  to  the  sight. 

Shaftesbury.  Tlie  Judgment  of  Hercules,  c.  5. 

That  which  is  got  by  those  means  [fraud,  &c.]  is  not  our 
own ;  nor  is  the  possession  of  it  truly  wealth,  but  usurpa- 
tion, and  detention  of  spoil  and  rapine  which  we  ought  to 
disengage. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

But  I'll  play  fast  and  loose  with  you  yet,  if  there  be  law ; 
and  my  Minor  and  writings  are  not  forth  coming,  I'll  bring 
my  action  of  detinue  or  trover. 

Wyckerlcy.  The  Plain  Dealer,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Most  pressing  instances  were  still  made  that  the  canoes 
might  be  restored;  and  having  now  the  greatest  reason  to 
believe,  either  that  the  things  for  which  I  detained  them 
were  not  in  the  island,  or  that  those,  who  sutfered  by  their 
detention,  had  not  suihcient  intiuence  over  the  thieves  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  relinquish  their  booty,  I  determined 
at  length  to  give  them  up. — Cook.   Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  14. 

For  there  can  never  be  a  deposit  without  the  owner's 
consent,  and  a  depositary  would  be  chargeable  only  for  gross 
negligence,  whereas  the  pawnee,  whose  special  property  is 
determined  by  the  wrongful  detainer,  becomes  liable  in  all 
possible  events  to  make  good  the  thing  lost,  or  to  relinquish 
his  debt.— Sir  W.  Jones.  Works.  The  Law  of  Bailments. 

If  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  afterwards  refuses  to  re- 
store it,  this  injury  consists  in  the  detaining,  and  not  in  the 
original  taking,  and  the  regular  method  for  me,  to  recover 
possession,  is  by  action  ot  detinue. 

State  Trials.  Proceedings  on  Habeas  Corpus,  an.  1627. 


y.  A       Lat.  Di 

.     I  uncover,  ( 

I  cover. ) 

J       To  unci 


elegere,   detectum,  to 
,  {de,    and   tegere,   to 


DETE'CT 

Dete'ct,  ndj. 

Dete'ctor, 

Dete'ction.  J  To  uncover,  to  discover,  to 
disclose,  to  lay  bare,  to  expose,  (sc.  the  guilt, 
the  criminality  ; )  to  reveal,  to  bring  to  light,  to  see 
or  search  through  any  concealment :  and  hence,  to 
try,  to  prove,  to  put  upon  trial,  to 


,219. 


If  he  that  weareth  it  [.an  auncient  robe]  be  vyciouse,  it 
more  detecteth  howe  moch  he  is  vnworthy  to  wear  it ;— the 
remembraunce  of  his  noble  auncetour  raakynge  men  to 
abhurre  the  reproche  gyuen  by  an  yuell  successour. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  Gouernoer,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


out  &  detect.— Udat.  Luke,  c.  2. 

This  ix.  yere,  aboute  Mydlent  a  preest  named  SirThomaa 

Baglcy,  and  vicar  of  a  vyllage  in  Essex,  called  Manuedeii, 

a  lytell  from  Walden,  was  detect  of  heresy,  vpon  the  whiche 

he  was  degrated,  and  then  brent  in  the  place  of  Smythlielde. 

/■aii/BK,  an.  1531. 


DET 

He  sheweth  incidetly  wherfore  it  were  not  reason  in  a 
detection  of  heresy,  to  sulTer,  the  witnesses  published  and 
the  crime  wel  proucd,  any  new  witnesses  to  be  receiued  for 
the  partie  that  is  accused.— Sit-  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  211. 

Duke.  I  neuer  heard  the  absent  Duke  much  delected  for 
women,  he  was  not  enclin'd  that  way, 

Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  iii.  sc.  2, 
I  mean  not  in  speaking  this  to  upbraid  or  detect  Timolcon, 
for  that  he  accepted  a  fair  house  the  Syracusans  gave  him 
in  the  city,  and  a  goodly  manner  also  in  the  countrey  ;  for 
in  such  cases  there  is  no  dishonesty  in  receiving,  but  yet  it 
is  greater  honesty  to  refuse  then  to  take. 

North.  Plutarch,  T>.2Z7. 
Now  before  I  leave  this,   I  shall  take  the  opportunity, 
which  this  head  offers,  to  endeavour  the  detection  of  some 
grand  prejudices  of  sense,  in  two  instances. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  9. 
In  which  bargain,  that  the  city  might  receive  no  loss,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  fine  was  ordained  as  a  reward  unto  the 
detectors  of  lands  concealed, 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3,  s.  18. 

While  he  with  watchful  eye 

Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they  fly  ; 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect; 
He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^  AcMlophel. 
And  that  no  man  whatsoever,  so  presented  and  detected 
by  the  virtue  of  the  oaths  of  such  questmen,  shall  molest  or 
trouble  at  the  law  any  of  the  questmen  for  such  presenting, 
upon  pain  that  every  such  detected  offender  commencing 
any  such  action  against  the  detector  in  such  case,  shall 
forfeit  to  the  queen's  majesty's  use  ten  pound. 

Strype.  Life  of  Grindal.  Original  Papers,  b.  i.  No.  6. 

These  things  so  happily  meeting,  may  argue  God  (who 
mouldeth  the  hearts,  who  guideth  the  hands,  who  enlight- 
enclh  the  minds  of  man)  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
detection  of  this  day's  black  conspiracy. 

Barrow,  voL  i.  Ser.  II. 

For  were  not  such  miracles  and  oracles  at  last  generally 
believed  >.  or,  if  several  impostures  were  detected,  does  the 
autiior  imagine  that  such  detection  would  utterly  sink  the 
credit  of  all  future  miracles. 

Hard.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Weston's  Enquiry. 

The  Romans  were  plagued  with  a  set  of  public  officers, 
belonging  to  the  emperor's  court,  called  Curiosi,  and  Impe- 
ratoris  oculi,  part  of  whose  employment  was  to  go  about  as 
detectors  of  frauds  and  misdemeanors. 

Jortin.  Bemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

DETE'NEBRATE.  .Lat.  De,  and  tenehrrr, 
darkness,  which  Vossius  thinks  h  from  ten-cro,  to 
hold;  because  men  in  darkness,  {in  tenebris,)  are 
held  (quasi  teneantur,)  and  dare  not  move  them- 
selves freely  least  they  strike  against  any  thing,  or 
fall  from  an  eminence. 

To  darken,  to  obscure. 

Yet  arc  their  tractates  little  auxiliary  unto  ours,  nor 
afford  us  any  light  to  detenehrate  and  clear  the  truth. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

DETE'R,  V.     ^       Lat.  Deterrere,  to  frighten 
Dete'rment.      >  from,   {de,    and    terrere,    Gr. 
Dete'rring,  n.  J  TaQacrcr-etv,  to  frighten.) 
To  frighten   from,   (sc.  doing  any  thing;)   to 

cause  to  cease  or  desist ;  and  thus,  to  hinder,  to 

prevent. 

So  much  the  horror  of  so  vile  a  deed. 


C.  It  is,  first,  a  determent  from  this  sin  ;  secondly,  a 
direction  how  to  avoid  it.  The  determent  this;  to  consider 
how  fearful  a  thing  it  were,  if  God  should  judge  us  without 
mercy ;  and  how  reasonable  it  is,  that  he  should  so  do,  if 
we  be  so  unmercifuU  to  other  men. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

For  although  on  her  head  there  seems  to  be  crownes  of 
gold,  and  her  haire  like  the  haire  of  women,  yet  her  teeth 
appcare  as  the  teeth  of  lions  and  her  sting  like  that  of  scor- 
pions ;  so  that  the  delerrings  and  disabuses  appeare  together 
with  the  delectations. 

Mountague.  Dev.  Ess.  pt.  i.  Treat.  10.  s.  4. 

So  that  upon  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  there  is 
no  reason  w-hy  any  man  should  be  deterred  from  a  holy  and 
virtuous  life  for  fear  of  the  labour  and  pains  of  it.  Because 
every  one  that  is  wicked  takes  more  pains  in  another  way, 
and  is  more  industrious  only  to  a  worse  purpose. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

As  piety  doth  require  duties  somewhat  high  and  hard,  as 
much  crossing  the  natural  inclinations  and  desires  of  men, 
it  particularly  for  the  over-ruling  such  aversion,  doth  need 
answerably  great  encouragements  to  the  practice,  and  deter- 
ments from  the  transgression  of  what  it  requireth. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  32. 

Behaving  with  the  agility  and  boldness  peculiar  to  sailors, 
they  were  rather  animated  than  deterred  by  the  flames  and 
falling  buildings  amongst  which  they  wrought. 

Anson.  Voyaije  round  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  10, 


DET 

DETE'RGE,  t).  ^  La.t.De(ergere,detersum,to 
Dete'rgent,  adj.  I  wipe  away,  (de,  and  teryere, 
Dete'rgent,  n.  \-tersum,  to  wipe,  which  Vos- 
Dete'rsion.  I  sius  thinks  is  from  Teptr-eii', 

Dete'rsive,  n.  J  Mo\.  for  Teip-ei;/,  which  sig- 
nifies Hrjpaiv- eiy,  or  siccare,  to  dry  ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  wipe  or  rub  dry. ) 

To  wipe  off  or  away,  to  cleanse,  to  purify. 

When  it  is  burnt,  there  is  made  of  the  ashes  a  slron;;  leic, 
very  detersive,  and  scouring. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  C07. 

After  I  was  secured  of  the  Weeding,  I  made  -way  for  tlie 
easy  discharge  of  matter,  and  deterged  the  abscess. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  IG. 

Tlie  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent. 

Arburthnot. 

If  too  mild  detergents  caused  the  flesh  to  grow  I.ix  and 
spongy,  then  more  powerful  driers  are  required. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 


DET 

I  Therefore  I  have  not  thought  amisse  now  to  finish  and 
pece  up  the  said  Complaynt  of  Philomene,  observing  neuer- 
thelcsse  the  same  determinntc  inuention  which  I  had  pro- 

'  pounded  and  begonne  (as  it  is  saide)  twelue  yeeres  now  past. 

I  Gascoigne.  The  Cumplaynt  of  Philomene. 

But  whe  it  [a  kynge  to  raygne  ouer  the]  was  ones  deter- 
!  minntly  graunted  them,  what  was  more  earnestly  requyred 
j  of  God  in  that  magnifycent  mynystracyon,  then  were  the 
necessary  aftayres  of  relygion. — Bale.  Apology,  Ep.  Ded. 

I       At  such  time  as  Alexander  assembled  the  Grecians  in 

Isthmos  for  the  determinacion  of  his  iourney  into  Perse, 

j  many  oratours  &  philosophers  came  to  visite  him,  onely 

'  Diogenes  that  remayned  about  Corinth,  kept  him  selfe  away. 


DETE'RIORATE,  v.  >      Lat.  Dela-ius   a  te- 
Deterior.i'tion.  j  rendo ,-  because  things 

are  the  worse,  the  more  they  are  worn. 

"  Fr.  Deteriorer, — to  impair,  make  worse,  mar, 

spoyl,  (destroy,)"  Cotgrave. 

And  besides,  the  refined  gold,  there  lay  upon  the  cavity 
of  the  coppel  some  dark-coloured  recrements,  which  we 
concluded  to  have  proceeded  from  tlie  deteriorated  metal, 
not  from  the  lead. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  deep  concern  that  I  observe  a 
measure  proposed  to  the  legislature  which  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  degrade  grammar  schools ;  and,  if  not  absolutely 
to  abolish  them  or  diminish  their  number,  yet  to  alter  and 

Knox.  Remarlcs  on  Grammar  Schools. 

Such  changes  are  falsely  imputed  to  levity,  falshood,  or 
caprice  in  the  patron,  since  they  may  be  more  justly  ascribed 
to  the  client's  gradual  deterioration. 

Guldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  99. 

Fr.  Determiner ;  Sp. 
Delerminav;  It.  Deter- 
viinure ;  Lat.  Drlrrmi- 
narc,  tcrnihvim  dare,  to 
bound,  to  fix  the  bound 
or  terminus.     Gr.  Tfp- 

IXUV,  QVOS. 

To  bound,  to  limit, 

to  define,  to  end  ;    to 

confine,  fix  or  settle  the 

bounds,  the  limits,  the  ends;  and  thus,  (mot.) — 

To  conclude,  to  decide,  to  resolve. 

Chaucer  writes  delennission. 


Then  y'  iiii.  day  of  May  was  an  Over  5i  determiner  at 
LondO  before  y  Mayre,  the  Duke  of  Norffolke,  the  Erie  of 
Surrey  and  other.— Jiall.  Hen.  VIII.  an,  9. 

He  said  likewise,  he  would  undertake  (and  he  could  not 
but  be  believ'd  from  the  reasonableness  of  it,)  that  bis  pre- 
sence, would  in  a  moment,  determine  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  to  his  brother  and  sister. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

I      The  circuit  thereof,  through  divers  creeks,  is  not  well  de- 
d,  some  with     terminable  :  but  as  astronomers  use  to  measure  the  stars,  we 
,  may  account  it  a  city  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Rcliquim  Woltoniana,  p.  215. 

And  it  seemeth  that  upon  this  aduise  they  tooke  their 

determinate  resolution  for  this  course,  and  to  put  it  into 

execution  with  all  speede,  eyther  that  night  or  the  next  at 

the  furthest.— 5toK).  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1601. 

And  the  necessitie  which  might  have  secured  more  the 
creature,  would  not  have  honoured  so  much  the  Creator ; 
God  would  have  receiv'd  no  voluntary  love  for  his  only 
creatures  indued  with  that  capacitie,  if  the  affections  of 
angels  and  men  had  been  determinutely  fix'd  by  their  ckh- 
tlon.—Mounliiguc.  Devoutc  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  3.  s.  1. 


DETE'RMINE.u. 

Dete'bminadle. 

Dete'kmin'ate,  adj. 

Dete'rminately. 

Determina'tiox. 

Dete'rminative,  adj. 

Dete'kminator. 

Dete'rminer. 

Dete'rmining,  n. 

Dete'i 


diuersith 
determined  of  the  fad: 


onge  tyme  as  the  eyr  is  a  litil  child,  1 
g  fro  a  seruant  whanne  he  is  lord  of  a) 
he  is  undir  kepeiis  and  tutouris  into  the  tyn 
■/.  Gulathics,  c.  4. 


Have  ye  than  a  figure  detcrminat 
In  helle,  ther  ye  ben  in  your  cstat  ? 

Id.   The  Fre 


things  hauen  the  names  of  Goddes  been  cleaped,  that  is  t 
saine :  Man,  Deuill,  and  Images. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b. . 


Tliey  determine, 

That  in  the  maner  as  it  stoode, 

They  wolde  hym  bath  in  childes  blood 

Within  seuen  winter  age.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

For  I  am  determined  to  gather  the  people  and  to  brynge 
he  kyngdomes  together  that  I  maye  poure  out  myne  anger, 
ca  all  my  wrathful  displeasure  vpon  them. 

Bible,  1551.  Sophonij,  c.  3. 


the  fvr 


iieth.— /i.  Esdr. 


tha 


-ary  to  the  great  Charter  of  England 
caused  dyucrs  lustie  men  to  appele  diuers  olde  men,  vpon 
matters  determinable  at  the  common  law,  in  the  court  mar- 
ciall,  because  that  in  that  court  is  no  triall  but  onely  by 
battaile.— /fa/^  Henry  IF.  Introd. 
VOL.  L 


Why  do  we  stick  in  this  ] 
and  not  rather  proceed  in 
deed  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  hath  the 
dignity  of  pre-eminence,  so  let  us  give  it  the  priority  in  our 
determinations. 
State  Trials.  Proceedings  against  the  Bp.  of  Ely,  an.  IG40. 

Upon  the  same  account,  as  our  Lord  Christ's  body  could  not 
be  longer  detained  under  the  power  of  death,  then  the  deter- 
minative time  of  three  days,  because  the  debt  which  he  under- 
took was  paid :  so  that  "  it  was  not  possible  he  should  be 
holdenofit."    ^cfa,  ii.  24. 

Hale.  Cent.  voL.ii.  The  Knowl.  of  Christ  Crucified. 

From  whence  notwithstanding  we  cannot  conclude  the 
non-existence  of  the  rainbow;  nor  i.s  that  chronology  natu- 
rally established,  which  computeth  the  antiquity  of  effects 
arising  from  physical  and  setled  causes,  by  additional  impo- 
sitions from  voluntary  determinaiors. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  4. 

So  that  the  Sanhedrin  and  Congregation  of  the  people 
were  the  highest  soveraigne  power,  and  principall  deter- 
miners of  publike  matters  concerning  warre  and  peace. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  S;c.  pt.  v.  p.  141. 

Amongst  .the  rest  for  the  determining  of  quarrels  that 
might  arise  in  case  of  doubtful  title,  or  of  false  accusation  or 
the  like,  they  put  themselves  upon  many  unusual  forms  of 
tryal ;  as  to  handle  red  hot  iron,  to  walk  bare  foot  on  burn- 
ing coals.— Ha/es.  Rem.  Sermon  on  Duels. 

But  the  answer  to  this,  is  not  difficult,  viz :  That  the 
point  now  before  us  is  not  wholly  determinable  from  the 
bare  grammatical  use  of  the  words ;  but  the  sense  of  these 
vrords  must  be  sometimes  also  determined,  by  the  particular 
state  and  circumstance  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  ap. 
plied.— 5ou(A,  vol.iv.  Ser.  G. 

Now  measure  alone  in  any  modern  language,  does  not 
constitute  verse  ;  those  of  the  ancients  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
consisted  in  quantity  of  words,  and  a  determinate  number 
oStcct.—Brydcn.  Ess.  On  Dramatick  Poesie. 

The  parliament  having  received  an  account  of  the  hopeful 
condition  of  their  .iffairs  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  great  ap- 
pearance there  was  of  a  speedy  determination  of  that  w,-ir, 
appointed  a  committee  to  summon  before  them  those  ad- 
venturers who,  in  the  j'car  1641,  had  advanced  monies  upon 
the  lands  in  Ireland. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

We  own  it  [Scripture]  to  be  the  rule  of  our  lives,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  faith,  and  in  all  our  considerable  contro- 
versies we  place  it  in  the  throne  (as  the  councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Aquileia  did)  for  the  moderator  and  determiner  of  such 
doubts  .and  difl'eieiices. 

Comber.  Cump.  to  the  Temple.  The  Lessons,  pt.  i.  s.  9. 


meaning,  i 

or  choice  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise :  and  the  will 
is  said  to  l;e  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some 
action,  or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon 
a  particular  object.— Edwards.  Freed,  of  the  Will,  pt.  i,  s.  2. 


Their  true  and  real  character,  as  to  virtue  and  vice,  i 
determinable  only  by  their  inward  principles  and  senti 
ments,  which  are  known  to  God  alone,  who  seaicheth  tb 
heart  and  Jcins.—Slierlock,  vol.  i,  Dis,  25. 


DET 

We  perceive  the  distance  of  visible  objects  more  exactly 
and  determinalely  vritli  two  eyes  than  with  one. 

Jteid.  Enquiry,  c.  6.  s.  22. 

But  if  the  term,  added  to  make  uo  the  complex  subject, 
does  not  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it.  then  it  is 
determinative,  and  limits  the  subject  to  a  particular  part  of 
its  extension  ;  as,  Every  pious  man  shall  be  happv. 

Watts.  Logic,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 


So  stubborn 

But  shall  at  some  tin 

And  make  obeisance 


•  And  where  is  he, 
d  determinedly  stiff, 

bend  the  knee  to  love, 

his  mighty  shrine  ? 

Oiserver,  No.  143. 


iberland.  From  Alcxii 


To  talk  of  the 
ellect,  which  mus 
there  is  a  delermi 

J.  Edwards.  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt 


If  the  will  be  determined, 


DETE'ST,  V. 

Dete'stable. 

Dete'stably. 

Dete'stablene; 

Dete'state. 

Detesta'tion. 

Dete'ster. 

Dete'sting,  n. 


Fr.  Dctester ;  It.  De- 
testare ;  Sp.Detesiar;  Lat. 
Detestari.  Oblestalio  est 
cum  Deus  testis  in  me- 
"  liorem  partem  vocatur. 
Detestatio,  cum  in  dete- 
riorem,  (  Fcstus. )  Deiim 
testari  hoc  vel  illud  mihi 
odiosum.  To  call  God  to  witness  that  this  or  that 
is  odious  or  hatefid  to  me.     And,  generally. 

To  loathe,  abhor,  hate,  abominate ;  dislike  in  a 
great  degree.     See  Attest,  Obtest,  &c. 

But  I  finde  in  Erasmus  my  derlyng  v'  he  detesteth  and 
abhorreth  the  errours  and  heresies  that  Tyndall  plainly 
teacheth  and  abideth  by,  and  therefore  Erasmus  my  derlyng 
shalbc  my  dere  derlyng  stil.— «r  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  422. 

And  doubtlesse  if  you  bryng  not  foorth  the  holy  fathers 

that  make  for  you.  you  shall  not  alonely  bee  taken  for  abho- 

minable  and  open  lycr.s.  but  also  for  shameful  and  detestable 

sclaunderers  both  of  holy  church,  and  also  of  holy  fathers. 

Barnes.   Works,  p.  302. 

Yet  it  hath  been  tolde  vs  by  diuers  great  clerkes  that 
neither  she  is  our  lawful  dnughter  nor  her  mother  our  lawful 
wife,  but  that  we  line  together  abhominably  and  dclestobly 
in  open  adultery.— //«K.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  20. 

How  dare  he  bee  so  impudente  as  to  embrace  and  wur- 
shippe  this  holie  booke,  the  whiche  in  all  kinde  of  lining  and 
conuersacion  is  vtferly  geuen  and  married  vnto  this  wcilde, 
rtall  enemy  the  doctrine  of  the   Ghospel 


with  defiance  and  detestation  of  hi! 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  426. 

Daily  he  tempted  her  with  this  or  that, 

And  neuer  sutfred  her  to  be  at  rest : 
But  ciermore  she  him  refused  flat 

And  all  his  fained  kindnesse  did  detest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ill.  c.  S. 

By  reason  of  his  cruelty,  he  became  delcsiiihle,  not  onely  to 
his  owne  subjects  but  also  to  his  neighbours  round  abont. 

Usher.  Annals,  an.  OB67. 

Lycurgus  detestably  abhorring  this   brutish  and  savage 
unnaturalness  of  the  woman,  did  not  reject  her  offer  made 
him,  but  seemed  rather  to  be  very  glad,  then  to  dislike  it. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  34. 

Well  therefore  might  the  lord  president,  whom  I  shall 
always  mention  with  as  much  honour,  as  you  with  contempt, 
nay  whom  your  contempt  conlirms  to  me  to  be  the  more 
honourable,  well  might  he  dctestnte  star-chamber  examina- 
tions, as  they  had  been  abused  in  the  late  king's  days. 

Slate  Trials.  Col.  J.Lilburne,  an.  1C49. 

The  Earle  of  Kildare  being  charged  before  King  Henry 
the  Seauenth,  for  burning  the  metropolitane  church  of  Cas- 
sillis  in  Ireland,  and  many  witnesses  procured  to  auouch 
the  trueth  of  the  article  against  him,  he  sodainly  confessed 
it  to  the  great  wondring  and  detestation  of  the  councel. 

Camden.  Remains.   Wise  Speeches. 

Which  is  nothing  else  but  to  rob  men,  and  make  God  the 
receiver,  who  is  the  detesler,  and  will  be  the  punishcr,  of 
such  crimes. — Hopkins.  Expos,  npon  the  1st  Commandment. 

And  yet  this  is  not  enough  to  infcrre,  that  we  consent 
with  the  Lutherans,  eyther  in  their  abhorring  and  detestin'} 
of  it,  or  in  those  opinions  which  they  hold  against  it ;  except 
there  could  be  given.  Nihil  terlium. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Cwsar,  p.  57. 

Amidst  our  course  Zacynthian  woods  appear; 

And  next  by  rocky  Ner'iots  we  steer : 

We  fly  from  Ithaca's  detested  shore, 

And  curse  the  land  which  dire  Ulysses  bore. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  yEneid,  b.  iii. 

All  that  had  made  defection  from  their  cause,  or  that 
were  thought  indifferent  as  to  either  side,  which  they  call 
detestable  neutrality,  were  put  out  of  commission. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.i. 
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5  will  put  us  upon  this  thought :  hut  chiefly 
a  strong  view  of  merit  in  a  generous  character,  oppos'd  to 
some  dttestably  vile  one. 

Sliaflesburi/.  Of  Wit  and  Humcmr,  pt.  iv.  s.  2. 

Under  the  strong  image  of  the  unfitness  and  ahorainable- 
ness,  and  detestablfnesa  and  profaneness  of  any  uncleanness 
or  impurity  appearing  in  the  Temple  of  God ;  the  odious- 
ness  of  all  moral  impurity,  of  all  debauched  practices 
■whatsoever,  in  any  person  who  professes  himself  to  be  a 
■worshipper  of  God,  is  set  forth  after  a  more  lively  and  aflect- 
ing  manner.— C/arie,  vol.  i.  Ser.  40. 

But  here  I  had  a  lingering  view  of  approaching  death,  and 
little  or  no  hopes  of  escaping  it ;  and  I  must^onfess  that  my 
courage,  which  I  had  hitherto  kept  up,  failed  me  here ;  and 
I  made  very  sad  reflections  on  my  formir  life,  and  look'd 
back  with  horrour  and  detestation,  on  actions  which  before  I 
disliked,  but  now  I  trembled  at  the  remembrance  of. 

Bampier.    Vutjages,  an.  1G88. 

It  grew  high  time  for  the  English  nation  to  think  of  re- 
covering itself  from  some  of  that  infamy  and  loud  reproach, 
that  the  spilling  of  innocent  royal  blood,  and  the  prophane 
invasion  of  all  that  was  sacred  or  civil  had  brought  upon  it 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  nations  round  about,  that  stood  as 
spectators  and  detesters  of  those  religious  barbarities,  those 
villanies  cloaked  and  sanctified  with  the  name  of  reforma- 
tion.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  4. 


For  as  the  gates  of  Hades  I  detest 
The  sordid  wretch,  whom  want  can  te: 
Cowpcr.  Hon. 


Odt/ssctjy  b. ; 


DE-THRONE,  t).^  Cer.  TAron,- Dul 

Dethro'nize.           I  Fr.   Throne,    thro 

Dethroniza'tion.   (  Trono ;    It.  Trom 

Dethro'nement.    J  Thronus ;  Gr.Qpo 


.Thron:T>\.it.  Troon; 
Sp. 
Trono ;    Lat. 
povos,  from 
the  uniised  Bpa-itv,  sedcrc,  to  sit.      See  Throne, 
and  Enthrone. 

To  remove  from  the  throne,  or  seat. 

The  king  in  signe  of  amitie  stayed  his  cosen  the  Earle  of 

Derbie  (the  same  who  afterward  dethroned  him)  to  supper. 

Speed.  Jlicli.n.h.ix.c.lS. 

As  for  the  queene,  ■^■hen  shee  ■was  (God  knows  how  farre 
guilty)  aduertised  of  her  husband's  delhronization,  shee  out- 
wardly expressed  so  great  extremity  of  passion  (notwith- 
standing that  at  the  same  time  shee  was  tolde  of  her  sonnes 
surrogation)  as  if  shee  had  bcene  distraught  of  her  wittes. 
Id.  lidw.  II.  b.  ix.  c.  12.  s.  73. 
Sesostris;  (proud  Egyptian  King, 

That  monarchs  harness'd  to  his  chariot  yok'd. 

Base  servitude !  and  his  dethroned  compeers 

Lash'd  furious  ;  they  in  sullen  majesty 

Drew  the  uneasy  load.)  J.Philips.  Blenheim. 

In  December  1C47  he  (Silas  Titus]  was  taken  into  favour 
for  a  time  by  01.  Crom-well  and  the  army,  to  persuade  the 
king,  then  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  consent  to  the  4  votes  of 
dethronizing  him.—  ll'ood.  Athena  Oxon. 

The  contingency  of  i 
same  prince  appeared  n 
last  great  war,  when  the  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favour  of 
Charles  was  made  a  condition  of  peace  sine  qua  non,  than  the 
contingency  of  a  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  crowns. 
Solinijbroke.  On  History,  Let.  8. 

The  question  of  dethroning,  or,  if  these  gentlemen  like  the 
phrase  better,  "  cashiering  kings,"  will  always  be,  as  it  has 
always  been,  an  extraordinary  question  of  state,  and  wholly 
out  of  the  law ;  a  question  (like  all  other  questions  of  state) 
of  dispositions,  and  of  means,  and  of  probable  consequences, 
rather  than  positive  rights.— BucAe.  On  the  French  Revol.     . 

DETI'NUE.     See  Detain. 

DE-TOMB,  V.     To  remove  from  the  tomb. 

Crownes,  throwne  from  thrones  to  tombes,  detomb'd  arise 
To  match  thy  Muse  with  a  monarchicke  theame. 

That  whilst  her  sacred  soaring  cuts  the  skyes, 
A  vulgar  subject  may  not  wrong  the  same. 
Stirling.   To  the  Author  of  the  Monarchicke  Tragedies. 

DE'TONATE,  u.^       Lat.  De,   and   ton-are; 

Detona'tion.  >  Gr.    Tov-oeiv,      intendere, 

De'tonize.  )    (sc. )    vocem,     to   stretch 

the  voice,  to  shout. 

To  make  a  loud  noise,  to  crack,  to  explode.  A 
■word  brought  much  into  use  lately  by  the  inven- 
tion of  detonating  balls. 

Por  the  clear  comprehending  of  this  experiment,  you  may 
be  pleased,  Pyrophilus,  to  take  notice,  i.  That  a  new  coal  is 
not  to  be  cast  on  the  nitre,  till  the  detonation  occasioned  by 
the  former  be  either  quite  or  altogether  ended. 

lloyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  detonized  nitre  is  destroyed  in 
eighteen  days. — Arbuthnot.  On  Air. 

DETO'RT.  )      Lat.  Detorguere,  detortum,  (de, 
Deto'rsion.  )  andtorgwere,  to  twist,  to  wrest.) 
See  Distort. 
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But  [the  author]  hath  only  wrested  and  delarled  such 
actions  of  state,  as  in  times  ot  his  service  have  been 
managed. — Bacon.  Obserections  on  a  Libel. 

The  Arians  opposed  the  apostolick  tradition,  and  by  cor- 
rupting detorled  the  words  of  .Scripture  to  their  sence. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  475. 

And  'tis  worth  observing  that  many  authorities,  which 
the  Papists  produce  for  the  external  sacrifice  of  the  body  of 
Clirist  in  the  masse,  are  but  the  dclnrlion  and  disguising  of 
those  places  which  belong  to  the  oflfertory  of  the  people. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  375. 

His  ninth  section  hath  somewhat  new  in  it— but  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  mistakes  and  dclortions  gleaned  from  the 
Catholick  gentleman.- /rf.  /*.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  75. 


Thus  much  is  intimated  by  the  original  word  a-rptlSXavv, 
■B'hich  signifies,  either  to  detort  or  turn  away,  or  to  torment, 
and  put  to  the  question. — Attcrbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

DETO'URS,  n.  "  Fr.JDe<o«rs,— a  turning,  by- 
way, crooked  wciy ;  also,  a  cunning  shift,  a  subtile 
evasion,  crafty  avoidance,"  (Cotgrave.)  See  De- 
turn. 

The  ablest  advocates  of  necessity  now  inveloping  it  in 
systems  ;  and  insinuating  it  in  all  the  artful  detours  of  what 
they  call  a  sufficient  reason.— M'acSurton.  Def.  of  Mr.  Pope. 

DETRA'CT,!?.  \       Fr.  Detracter ;  It.  Betra- 
Detra'cter.  here,  detrarre ;  Sp.  Dctratar, 

Detra'ctor.         I  detractor;     Lat.     Detrahere 
Detra'ction.        >  (ctum),  aliquid  de  fama  alte- 
Detu.Vctive.        I  rius<raAcre,  (Minshew.)    To 
Detra'ctory.      I  draw  or  take  away — from  the 
Detra'ctress.    J  fame  of  another.      (Lit.) — 
To  draw  or  take  away  from ;    to  traduce,  to 
withdraw;   and  (met.)  with  a  subaudition  of  the 
fame  or  reputation  of  another. 
Detraction, — slander,  calumny. 
Bacon,  in  his  judicial  Charge  upon  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Verge,  is  (in  an  old  edition)  made  to 
use  the  word  detraction,  (lit. )  viz.    "  The  detraction 
of  the  eggs  of  wild  fowl."     The  quarto  edition  of 
his  works,  (iii.  559,)  reads  "Destruction." 

Wolsey  wrote  detray.  See  quotation  from 
Burnet. 

Lest  perauenture  strj-uyngis,  enueyes.  sturdinessis,  dis- 
senciouns,  and  detractiouns,  priuy  spechis  of  discord,  bol- 
nyngis  hi  pride,  debatis  ben  among  ghou. 

Wiclif  Galalhies,  c.  12. 

Priuy  backbiteris,  detractoris,  hateful  to  God,  debatouris, 
proude  and  highe  oner  measure.— /d.  Homaynes,  c.  1. 

Forsoth  Salomon  sayth.  That  flaterie  is  werse  than  detrac- 
tion: for  sometime  detraction  maketh  an  hautein  man  to  be 
the  more  humble,  for  he  dredeth  detraction,  but  certes 
flaterie  maketh  a  man  to  enhaunce  his  herte  and  his  counte- 
nance.—CAaiicer.  Tlie  Persones  Talc. 

This  sinne  of  backbiting  or  detracting  hath  certain  spices, 
as  thus ;  som  men  preiseth  his  neighbour  by  a  wicked  in- 
tente,  for  he  maketh  alway  a  ■n-icked  knotte  at  the  laste  ende : 
alway  he  maketh  a  but  at  the  last  ende.  that  is  digne  of 
more  blame,  than  is  worthe  all  the  preising.— /rf.  lb. 

Touchend  as  of  enuious  brood 

I  wote  not  one  of  all  good. 

But  netheles  suche  as  thei  bee, 

Yet  there  is  one,  and  that  is  bee 

Which  cleped  is  detraction.— Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  ii. 

Ye  be  put  at  liberty  so  to  qualify,  so  to  add,  delray,  im- 
mix,  change,  chuse  or  mend  as  ye  shall  think  good. 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  ii.  No.  22.  Dispatch  of  the  Cardinals. 

And  thus  it  appeareth  that  the  souldiars  wages,  and  the 
transportation  may  be  defrayed  for  farre  lesse  summes  of 
money,  then  the  detractours  of  this  enterprise  haue  giuen 
out.— Hacktuyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 

■We  that  calumnious  critic  may  eschew. 
That  blasteth  all  things  with  his  poison'd  breath, 

Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do. 

Only  with  that  which  he  but  idly  saith. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii. 

For  Scipio  African  on  the  other  side,  if  we  shall  rather 
credit  the  best  authors  that  write,  tlien  a  number  of  other 
dctraclcrs  and  malicious  writers,  we  may  say  he  was  a 
bountiful  and  temperate  captain,  and  not  onely  lively  and 
valient  in  fight,  but  also  courteous  and  mercifuU  after 
victory. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  910. 

Here  no  detractor  wounds  who  merits  best. 
Nor  shameless  brow  cheers  on  impiety. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  0.  v. 
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And  at  the  rear  of  these  in  secret  guise 
Crept  thievery  and  detraction,  near  akin, 

No  twins  more  like:  they  seem'd  almost  the  same  ; 

One  stole  the  goods,  the  other  the  good  name : 
The  latter  lives  in  scorn,  the  former  dies  in  shame. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 

From  whence  we  may  not  improperly  derive  this  enquirie, 
(admitting  the  being  of  evil  not  at  all  detractive  from  God) 
whether  the  properties  of  God  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
nature  of  the  wicked. 

Mounlague.  Devoutc  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  3.  s.  2. 

For  this  is  not  onely  derogatory  unto  the  wisdom  of  God, 
who  hath  proposed  the  world  unto  our  knowledge,  and 
tbcreby  the  notion  of  himselfe ;  but  also  detractory  unto  the 
intellect,  and  sense  of  man,  expressedly  disposed  for  that 
inquisition.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

It  infinitely  concerns  us  to  hold  stedfastly  that  faith  which 
Christ  thus  deliver'd,  and  the  Apostles  preaeh'd,  and  the 
Scriptures  contain,  (as,  God  be  thank'd.  That  and  no  other 
is  the  faith  which  o'jr  church  holds  forth)  and  by  no  means 
to  add  to  it,  or  detract  from  it. — Sharp.   Works,  vol. v.  Dis.l. 

But,  oh !  what  transports  did  the  heart  invade. 

When  first  he  saw  the  lovely  royal  maid  ! 

Fame,  that  so  high  did  her  perfections  raise, 

Seem'd  now  detraction,  and  no  longer  praise  ! 

Duke.   Upon  the  Marriage  of  Captain  W.  Seloe. 

Some  base  detractor  has  my  honour  stain'd 

And  in  your  easy  heart  a  credit  gain'd ; 

Abus'd,  and  told  you  Titus  ivas  unjust. 

Otu'ay.  Titus  S;  Berenice,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Wonder  not,  Lindamor,  that  in  mentioning  the  joys  of 
heaven.  I  use  the  expression  I  find  less  detractory  from  a 
theme,  as  much  above  our  praises,  as  the  heaven  they  are 
enjoyed  in  is  above  our  heads. — Boyle.   Worlds,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character  unless  she  be 
absent,  the  said  detractress  shall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the 
lowest  place  of  the  room. — Addison. 

I  know  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  both  from  the 
moral  and  literary  character  of  Cicero ;  and  indeed  neither 
his  life  nor  his  writings  are  without  the  characteristics  of 
humanity. — Knox,  Let.  8.  Personal  Nobility. 

Knows  he,  that  mankind  praise  against  their  will, 
And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  they  can. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

DETRE'NCH.  "  Fr.  Trencher,— to  cut  or 
carve,  slice,  hack  or  hue,"  (Cotgrave.) 

For  if  your  bodie  were  detrenched,  oryoure  bodie  maymed 
with  some  sodaine  stroke,  what  profite  were  it  for  you  to 
weepe  vpon  your  woimd.  and  when  the  harme  is  done,  to 
lament  still  the  s,oxe.— Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Ehetorike,  p.  71. 

It.  and 

Lat.  De. 

tritum,  Vos- 

Detri. 

turn  quod  ea  quae  trita  sunt,  minoris  pretii  sunt. 
(Minshcw.)  Because  things  which  are  worn  are 
of  less  value,  (are  deteriorate,  qv. ) 

An  impairing,  lessening  or  loss,  or  diminution 
of  value  ;  damage,  injury,  mischief. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  Note  2  on  2  Part  Hen.  VI. 
Act  v.  sc.  3,  has  introduced  the  word  Detrition. 
The  brush  of  time,  he  says,  is  the  gradual  detri- 
tion of  time. 

But  the  euill  chaunce  of  the  Frenche  nacyon  was  to  hya 
purpose  a  barre  and  a  lette,  because  they  were  predestynate 
to  sutfre  yet  more  plagues  and  detrymentes  of  thenglishe 
people  then  before  they  had  tasted.— //a/i.  Hen.  V.  an.  4. 

For  3'f  it  shuld  be  withdrawen  in  time  of  syckenesse,  na- 
ture shulde  sustevne  treble  detrement. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Ilie  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 

First,  I  say,  all  private  property  must  give  way  to  the 
public  ;  and  therefore  a  trespass  to  private  men  may  be 
punished  by  indictment,  because  it  is  an  offence  of  the  pub- 
lic weal :  and  though  every  man  hath  a  property  in  hia 
goods,  yet  he  must  not  use  them  in  detriment  of  the  com- 
monwealth.—5iaie  Trials.  Hampden,  an.  1637. 

One  [sermon]  preached  before  the  judges  on  this  text,  "And 
let  judgement  nm  down  like  waters,  and  rightenusnesse  as  a 
mighty  stream  ;"  at  what  time  the  draining  of  the  fens  was 
designed,  suspected  detrimental  to  the  un ' 


DETRIMENT.  ^        Fr.   Detriment 
Detrime'ntal.      I   Sp.  Detrimento ; 
De'trimented.       f  trimentum,  (usu  tr 
Detri'tion.  J  sius,)  from  Detert 
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As  for  the  proprietaries  of  such  (or  rather  of  the  ground 
surrounding  such,)  medical  waters,  as  I  would  not  have 
them  dctrimented  in  the  least  degree  by  the  conflux  of  peo- 
ple unto  them;  so  it  is  injurious  in  my  judgement  for  them 
to  set  them  to  sale,  and  make  gain  of  God's  free  gift  therein. 
Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

Well  therefore  did  St.  Paul  in  respect  to  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord  esteem  all  such 
things  (all  worldly  privileges  and  benefits)  as  loss,  and  as 
dung  ;  as  things  detrimental  and  despicable. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 


>       Lat.  Delrudere,  to  thrust 
fdown;    de,   and  trudcrc,    to 
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A  present  personal  detriment  is  so  heavy,  where  it  falls, 
and  so  instant  in  its  operation,  that  the  cold  commendation 
of  a  public  advantage  never  was,  and  never  will  be  a  match 
foi  the  quick  sensibility  of  a  private  loss. 

JBurl;e.  On  Economical  Reform. 

DETRU'DE,  V. 

Detru'sion. 
thrust. 

To  thrust  or  push  down. 

And  fheim  to  cast  and  detrude  sodaynly  into  continual 
captiuitie  and  bondage.— Hall.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 

But  such  as  are  detruded  down  to  hell. 
Either  for  shame,  they  still  themselves  retire  ; 

Or  ty'd  in  chains,  they  in  close  prison  dwell. 
And  cannot  come,  although  they  much  desire. 

Daviea.  immortality  of  tlie  Saul,  s.  32, 

And  if  it  be  true,  that  philosophy  would  inform  us  of,  it 
turns  a  man  a  witch,  and  leaves  him  not,  till  it  leads  him 
into  the  very  condition  of  Devils,  to  be  detruded  heaven  for 
his  raeerly  pride  and  malice. — Feltham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  56. 

At  that  very  time  did  this  Hildebrand  (otherwise  Grcjor)') 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devill  (as  himselfe  confessed  at  his 
death.)  (witnesse  Cardinall  Benno  and  Sigebert)  trouble  the 
Church;  belike  with  the  violent  obtrusion  of  this  doctrine 
of  Devils  (prohibition  of  marriage)  and  insolent  delrusion  of 
imperiall  authority. 

B/i.  Halt.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy. 

That  way  of  speaking  would  agree  yet  worse  with  the 
notions  of  those  philosophers  who  allow  of  transmigration, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  ni.iy,  for  tlitir  mis- 
carriages, he  detruded  into  the  hodii  ^  ^f  '^^  ,  -;  =  f:^  1--'vr '- 
tions,  with  organs  suited  to  riie  s.it'  ;■  .(  "'  :1  r  '•  :■  1 
inclinations. — Locke.Ofthe Hum.  I      ,.  :    n  r     ; 

He  may  feed  him  well,  clothe  h: ':■'.',  v  i;];  1, m  r:  I  - 
rately;  but  my  lords,  nothing  that  tin-  ni.n.sti-r  tfin  lio  f'lr  hi.s 

dition  of  man,  from  which  man  ought  not  to  be  drlruded. 

Bp.  Horsier/.  Speech  on  the  Stave  Trade. 

DETRU'NK,  V.  ^       Lat.  Truiwm;  that  which 
Detru'ncate.       Vis  left   of   the    tree,    when 
Detrcxca'tion.  J  the  boughs  or  branches  arc 
lopped  off,  (Vossius. ) 

Cockcram.  Detruncate, — to  cut  or  lop  bou_-h.=. 
Detruncation, — a  lopping  or  cutting. 
Yet  to  my  selfe  I  seme  not  madde 

nor  from  my  witte  a  iote. 
No  more  semed  .'Vgaue  to  her  selfe 

When  she  of  dolefull  chyldc. 
The  head  detruncte,  dyd  beare  about; 
she  thought  her  selfe  full  nivlde. 

brant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 
This  can  never  prove  either  any  interpolations  in  the 
former,  or  detruncations  in  the  latter. 

Biblioth.  Bibl.  (Ox.  1?20,)  p.  58. 
The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  conveying  the  sentiments  or  doctrine  of  tlieir 
authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  inserted, 
witli  .all  its  appendant  clauses,  ba-j  h--'!  r-  ir-fullv  ;.i-served  ; 
but  it  may  sometimes  happen.  Ii\-  i      ''    '  '  ■  '   ",  tliat 

the  general  tendency  of  the  sent,:;  . -d  :  the 

divine  may  desert  his  tenets,  or  til  -\stem. 

DETUME'SCENCE.  Lat.  Delumcre,  to  cease 
to  swell ;  de,  and  tumcre,  to  swell. 


tumescence,  together  with  an  abatement  of  celerity;    till 
at  last  all  becomes  plain  and  smooth  again. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  Sijstem,  p.  581. 
DETU'RB.A.TE,  v.     Lat.  De,  and  lurba  ,-    Or. 
Tupffrf,  a  tumult.     See  Distitre. 

And  where  is  now  (Maister  Cope)  this  your  reiecting, 
expeling.  remouing,  expulsing,  e.^:empting,  dehnttnlirui.  and 
thrusting  out  of  Anatholius,  Sanct  DorotbiE,  and  other  holie 
saints  out  of  catalogues,  fastes,  and  calendars. 

Fox.  Martjjrs,  p.  535.  A  Def.  of  the  Lord  Cohham. 

DETT^'RN,  V.  "  Fr.  De.'^tourner,  —  io  turn, 
divert,  distract,  avert,  withdraw,  dissuade,"  dc. 
(Cotgrave.)     See  Detour. 

■\\niile  the  sober  aspect  and  severity  of  bare  precepts  deturn 
many  from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the  wholesome  doctrine ; 
and.  what  men  swallow  with  delight,  is  converted  into 
r,oiirishment.— J);j6i/.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  3. 

DETU'RPATE,  u.  I    Lat.  Z)c,  and  <!«■/)« ,-  Fr. 

Detit.p.Vtiov.  S  Deturper. 

To  defile,  to  pollute,  to  containinate. 

[The  Church  of  England]  being  ashamed  of  the  errors, 
superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties,  which  had  deturpated 
the  face  of  tlie  Church  :  looked  in  the  glass  of  Scripture  and 
pure  antiquity,  and  wash'd  away  those  stains  with  which 
time,  and  inadvertency  and  tyranny  had  besmear'd  her. 

Bp.  Taylor.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  c.  1, 


DEV 

And  tlie  remaining  p.art  have  passed  through  the  limbecks 
and  strainers  of  hereticks,  and  monks,  and  ignorants,  and 
interested  persons,  and  have  passed  through  the  corrections 
and  deturpalions  and  mistakes  of  transcribers. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

DEVA'ST,  V.  "\       Lat.    Devastare,    (de,    and 

Deva'state.       V  vastare,  to  waste,  to  lay  waste.) 

Devasta'tion.  J  Of  Vastare  Vossius  gives  no 
satisfactory  account ;  it  is  probably  of  Northern 
origin ; — A.  S.  Westen,  dcscrtum,  (a  waate,  qv. ) 
a  desert.  Ger.  Wusien,  werwuesten ;  Dut.  Woe- 
sfen,  vcr-woeslen,  to  lay  waste.  Fr.  Gaster ;  It. 
Guastare ,-    Sp.  Gaslar. 

To  lay  waste,  to  ravage,  to  demolish,  to  destroy, 
to  plunder. 

Can  they 

Look  on  the  strength  of  Cnndrestine  defac'd  ? 

The  glory  of  Heydon-hall  derailed?  that 

Of  Edington  cast  down. 

Ford.  Pcrkin  Warieck,  Act  iv.  so.  1. 

And  after  seventeene  yeares  rivill  wars,  to  the  devastation 
of  the  realme,  KiiigStef.b.-n  niv'  lloirv  tbf  i.^nne  of  Maude 
cametoatreatyatWar.il>  [...',  uiinr.  !,.,  ii,,.  i-iuisc  of  the 
lords  they  made  tlii-  '      '         '  '   '■•  would, 

should  peaceably  hnlil  ;:  ,  ;  •, 

/  7'. ■    ,  ^.    i.t.i.  p.  94. 

!'■  ^^iMl  ili  ■  !■  ■;  i:  '  .  .\  ;ii:;ins,  in  tiicir  journey  had 
dr\.  ,1th  over-doing  every  kind  of 

S(  i\  I  ,      ■  ^   ii  .isure,  devastiny  n.nA  spoiling 

111      ■  .:  I    I  .'.  and  his  subjects  there, 

M  mortals.  Fdw.ri.&n.  1552. 

11  1  ■  I  '  ,  r  '  :  !(  :  ;  !' ■ '.rful  fire  amongst  us,  which 
1  ill     ■    :   ',    ::  r  I  ,  !:i  iittion,  one  of  the  greatest  and 

11'  ,.■>;  (  •  •■,  la  ti..  V. ."  :,;,  la  ihr  dust:  and  that  by  so  sud- 
den and  irrcsiilihle,  so  dismal  and  amazing  a  devastation,  as 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  it  is  scarce  to  be  parallel'd  in  any 
history.— 2'i7/u/soH,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

The  tliirty  years'  war  that  devasted  Germany,  did  not 
begin  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  seeds  of  it  were  sowing  some  time  before. 

Bolinybroke.  On  the  Study  of  History. 

The  countries  devastated,  the  cities  laid  in  ruins,  aud 
none  of  the  colleges  of  the  learned  to  be  found. 

Id.  Ess.  Human  Reason. 

If  the  passion  of  the  ministers  lie  towards  peace,  our  poli- 
tical writers  breathe  nothing  birt  war  and  devastation,  and 
represent  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  government  as  mean 
and  pusillanimous. — Hume.  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

DEVE'LOPE,  V.  »       Perhaps  from  Dcvolvere, 

Deve'i.opement.  t  deorsum  volvere,  to  roll 
back  ;  and  thus,  unfold,  open,  any  thing  enveloped 
or  rolled  in  a  volume.  Evolvere,  is  suggested  in 
Menage.  Invelope,  is  from  involvere,  to  roll  in; 
a  word  which  Skinner  had  seen  only  in  the 
Dictionary. 

"  Fr.  Desvcloper,  develnppcr, — 

To  unwrap,  unfold,  undo,  open,  shew  forth,  dis- 
play, spread  abroad,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Then  take  him  to  develop  if  you  can. 

And  hew  the  block  off  and  get  out  the  man. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

To  dcrelope  the  latent  excellencies,  and  draw  out  the  inte- 
rior principles  of  our  art,  requires  more  skill  and  pr,ictice  in 
writing,  than  is  likely  to  be  possessed  by  a  man  perpetually 
occupied  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  pallet. 

Sir  J.Reynolds,  Dis.  15. 

But  I  must  here,  once  for  all  inform  you,  that  all  this  will 
he  more  exactly  delineated  and  exphained  in  a  map,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  en'^raver,  which,  v.  itll  many  other  pieces 
and  derelopemenls  of  this  work  will  be  added  to  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  volume.— S/erHe.  Trisl.  Shandy,  vol.  i.  c.  13. 

DEVE'ST,  V.  \      Lat.  Dcrr-f^firc ;  de,  and  vcs- 
Deve'sti-re.      MiVc,  to  clothe.     (Pee  Divest.) 
"  Fr.  Desvestir,  dcreatir, — to  uncloath,  despoyle, 
deprive  ;  disseise,  dispossess  of,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 
To  strip,  to  denude,  to  free  or  deliver  from. 

The  proud  man  cannot  chuse  but  reverence  the  meek, 
the  debauch'd  man  the  temperate,  the  greatest  self  seeker 
him  that  most  devests  himself  of  all  liis  self-interests. 

Hammond.   Wcir/cs,  vol.  i.  p.  H6. 

They  know  not  how  to  devest  it  [auricular  confession]  from 
its  evil  appendages,  which  are  put  to  it  by  the  customs  of 
the  world.— B/).  Taylor.  Diss,  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  b.  i.  §  II. 

And  though  she  [Mary]  were  by  Powlet  her  keeper  devested 
of  all  the  badges  of  dignity  and  royalty,  and  made  no  more  ac- 
count of  then  the  poorest  woman  of  the  meanest  condition  ; 
yet  she  endured  it  with  great  patience  of  mind. 

Camden.  Elizab.  an.  I5SG. 
(The  very  disadvantage  we  have  more  then  pure  spirits 
[have]  in  the  devesture  of  self-respects)  may  be  converted 
into  a  conducement  to  the  value  of  our  purity. 

Mountayue.  Dcvoule  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  M.  s.3. 


DEV 

There  shall  they  stand  bare  and  devested  of  all  their  phan-- 
tastrv,— their  splendid  pomp,  their  numerous  retinue,  their 
guards,  their  parasites.— .Barroa",  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 

DE  VE'X,  n.  Lat.  Devehere,  devexum,  to  carry 
down ;  de,  and  vehere,  to  carry.  Fr.  Devexite, 
Cotgrave  interprets,  Eng.  "  Devexity, — a  hollow- 
ness,  bowing,  bending,  hanging  double  or  down- 
wards."  Devexity  occurs  in  Davies's  Wit's 
Pihjrimage. 

Vpon  the  westerue  lands 

(Following  the  world's  deucxe)  he  meant  to  tread, 
To  compasse  both  the  poles,  and  drinke  Nile's  head, 
But  Death  did  mete  his  course.  May.  Lucan,  b.  x. 

DE'VIATE,  V.  ^  Lat.  De,  and  via,  from  or 
Devia'tion.  I  out  of  the  way.  Fr.  Desvier, 
De'vious.  I  — to  mislead  or   put  out  of 

De'vioesly.         f  the  way. 
De'viocsness.     I       To  go  out  of  the  way,  to 
De'viant.  J  err,  to  go  astray,  to  wander. 

Dame  (said  I)  I  dare  well  sale 

Of  this  auaunt  me  well  I  may, 

That  from  your  schole  so  deuiaunt 

I  am,  that  neuer  the  more  auaunt 

Right  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine. 

Cliaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

I  now  could  wish  (but  that  utinam  is  too  late)  that  God 
with  his  outward  gooilness  towards  me  had  so  commixed  his 
inward  grace  that  I  had  chused  the  medium  path,  neither 
inclining  to  the  right  hand,  nor  dcvialiny  to  the  left. 

Stale  Trials.  Tlie  Earl  of  Strafford,  an.  1640. 

He  would  therefore  heartily  wish  both  for  prince  and  peo- 
ple, if  either  of  them  should  be  guilty  of  any  irregular  devia- 
tions from  their  own  channelo,  that  they  who  are  injiaed 
would  content  themselves  with  gentle  applications,  and 
moderate  remedies,  lest  the  last  error  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  7. 

Then  easterly- 
He  turns  his  course,  paths  deuious  marching  over, 
;  Candauia  does  discouer. 

May   Lucan,  b.vi, 

'HHiose  heart  is  so  estranged  from  reason,  so  devious  from 
the  truth  through  perverse  error,  that  he  may  not  under- 
stand it  to  be  lesse  evill  to  goe  to  plow,  or  to  digge,  to  sow, 
or  do  other  country  workes  on  the  solemnities  of  the  saints, 
then  not  to  honour,  but  to  prophane  their  solemne  festivals 
with  such  horri'ole  obscenities  ? 

Prynne.  Hislrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  12. 

But  where  nature  any  way  deviateth  from  this  method, 
either  by  denying  motion  to  the  eyes,  or  the  head,  it  is  a  very    ■ 
wonderful  provision  she  hath  made  in  the  case. 

Derham.  Physico- Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Like  my  fellow  Jliscellanarians,  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
vary  often  from  my  proposed  subject,  and  m.ake  what  devia- 
tion.^ and  excursions  I  shall  think  fit,  as  I  proceed  in  my 
randoiu  essays.. — Shaftesbury.  MiscelluneouslieJlectioTis,  c.  1. 

For  while  o'er  devious  paths  I  wildly  trod, 
Studious  to  w^ander  from  the  beaten  road, 
I  lost  my  dear  Creusa,  nor  can  tell 
From  that  sad  moment,  if  by  fate  she  fell. 

Pitt,  rtryil.  ^neid,  b.  ii. 

The  captain's  solicitude  to  arrive  at  Otabeite  time  enough 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
deviate  from  his  direct  track,  in  search  of  unknown  lands 
that  might  lie  to  the  south-east  of  that  island. 

Cooh.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  Introd. 

They  [rules]  bring  into  view  the  chief  beauties  that  ought 

to  he  studied,  and  the  principal  faults  that  ought  to  be 

avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead 

genius  from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Introd. 

These  are  the  materials  on  which  Genius  is  to  work,  and 
without  this  the  strongest  intellect  may  be  fruitlessly  or 
deviously  employed. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dis.  1. 

No  words  can  fully  expose  the  astonishing  deviousness  of 
such  a  digression  as  this. 

Whilakcr.  Review  of  Gibbon's  History,  p.  252. 


Where  regit 


DE'VIL,  n. 
De'viling,  n. 
De'vilish. 
De'vihshly. 
De'vihshxess 
De'vilism. 
De'vilize. 
De'vilrv. 
hulus  ;   A.  S.  Deoful 


Devil,  frequently  by  our 
old  authors  written  Divell. 
Fr.  Diahle  ;  Sp.  Diahh  ,-  It. 
Diavolo  ;  Lat.  Diabolus  ;  Gr. 
Aiai8o\oj,  a  Iraducer,  a  ca- 
lumtiiator.  —  Introduced  into 
the  northern  as  well  as  south- 
ern languages.  Goth.  Dia- 
Dut.  Dieffle ;  Ger.  Dmjvel ; 


Svf.Dieftvul.  The  Gr.  Aia^oKos,  from  Sia$a\\-< 
trajicere  ;  a-nd  (met.)  traducere,  to  traduce,  to 
'  calumniate.  And  thus  the  Devil  is  appropriately 
I  and  emphatically,  the  Father  of  lies.  See  the  ex- 
;  ample  from  Wiclif. 


DEV 

He  syweth  puilyche  God  that  gef  ys  own  lyf  here, 
To  sauv  vs  synneuol  men  tram  the  Dcnil's  pocr. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  173. 

And  after  sewed  an  helle  brethe  as  hit  seemed,  and  dark- 
esse  so  that  the  monckes  toke  holy  vfater,  and  drof  away 
lie  manor  deuelnessc.—ld.  p.  415.  Note. 


Ye  ben  of  the  fadir  the  Denel,  and  ye  wolen  do  the  desiris 
of  vour  fadir;  he  was  a  mansleer  fro  the  begynning,  and  he 
stood  not  in  the  treuthe,  for  the  treuthe  is  not  in  him. 
Whanne  he  spekith  lesyng,  he  spckith  of  his  owne :  for  he 
is  a  Here  and  fadir  nfit.—  WicHf.  Jon,  c.  8. 

Ye  are  of  voure  father  the  Devi/ll,  and  the  lustes  of  your 
father  ye  wyl  do.  He  was  a  murtherer  from  the  begin- 
nynge,  and  abode  not  in  the  trueth,  because  there  is  no 
trueth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lye,  the  speaketh  he  of 
his  owne.    For  he  is  a  lyar,  and  the  father  therof. 

Bible, 155\.  lb. 


Chau 


Rom  of  the  Rose. 


For  if  ye  wist 

How  dangerous  it  were  to  stande  in  his  lyght 

Ye  would  not  deale  wyth  him  [Enuious  rancour]  thpugh 

that  ye  might ; 
For  by  his  deuilliske  drift  and  graceles  provision 
An  hoUe  realme  he  is  able  to  set  at  dyuision. 

Skellon.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 


So  that  if  we  sinrie  not  deailisMy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
refusing  the  doctrine  which  we  cannot  improue  that  it 
sliould  not  be  true ;  hut  after  the  frailtie  of  man,  there  is  no 
cause  to  Aiiv^il.—Tyndall.   Workcs,  p.  393. 

And  thys  was  to  terryfy,  captiue.  and  snare  the  wretched 
rnnscicnccs  of  me  even  to  vtter  desperatyon.  And  wher 
1  m  Idi.  Inue  bene  souglit  oute  a  practyse  of  more  dyvetijsh- 
niiSe—Bile    Lnjhsh  1  o'atyes,  ft    l 


We 


•  that  go  about  to  breake  peace 
nj;  tlitm  to  wane  are  the  chil- 

I  s  soeuerthe>  pretend  to 

II  which  cloking  \nder 

/     9()    against  the  Pope. 

calleth  the  Ca- 

md  the  vn- 

!      hath  already 


This  Garnet,  together  with  Cateshy  and  Tesmond,  had 
speech  and  conference  together  of  these  treasons,  and  con- 
cluded most  traitorously  and  devilishlif. 

Stale  Trials.  Henry  Garnet,  an.  1606. 

Vnjust  favours  are  no  less  injurious  than  derogations ;  he 
that  should  deifv  a  s.iint,  should  wrong  him  as  much,  as  he 
that  should  dcvitii^e  him.— Bp.  Hall.  Remains,  p.  13. 
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It  is  all  one  as  if  thev  l.a.l 
g.nisme,  scurrilitieand.'V     '■ 
word  ;  or  that  Sathan  t'^  •  •\  . 

Pr!i«.:       : 

said  ;  B.iudrv.  heathenn',  pa- 
i:  -   it.  i^.  quail  with  God's 

..'  ..    i'l  III..  Lord. 

..  Actviii.  sc.  6. 

I  answer;  that  thon-li  l 
not  be  saved  by  the  cnv.  ,    i 
formed  not  the  other  (n 
nccessarv  to  be  perform..! 
repentance.-Xoc*T.  R.-n:.>.    . 

I    -. -a.  yet  they  could 

:   1>  cause  they  per- 

III  it  altogether  as 
Ml-,  and  that  is, 
1'    .      •  '  1  hri:.lianity. 

San.  The  rogue's  malicious,  and  wou'd  have  me  marry 
her  in  spight ;  besides  he's  off  and  on  at  so  devilish  a  rate, 
a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  him. 

Dryden.  Love  Triumphant,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

Hnr.  I  beg  y^ur  pardon,  ladies,  I  was  deceiv'd  in  you 
devilishly ;  but  why,  that  mightv  pretence  to  honour  ? 

Wycherly.  The  Country  Wife. 

His  [Fowler's]  works  are  these  :  "  licemnnium  meridianum. 
Satan  at  noon,  or  Anti-christian  blasphemies,  antiscriptural 
divilisms,  &c.  evidenced  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  punished 
by  the  handof  justice."— If'ooi.  Athena:  Ojoji. 

I  think  one  sneezes. 

Bell.  One  of  the  Derils.  I  warrant  you,  has  got  a  cold 
being  so  long  out  of  the  fire. 

Aton.  Bless  his  Bevihhip,  as  I  may  say. 

Dryden.  An  Evenings  Love. 

They  believe  that  the  Tieril  whom  they  call  Satan,  is  the 

cause  of  all  sickness  and  adversity,  and  for  this  reason, 

when  they  are  sick  or  in  distress,  they  consecrate  meat, 

money  and  other  things  to  him  as  a  propitiation. 

Cook.    Voyage,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  0. 

particular,  scruples 
■to  the  Gods:  a  sen- 
of  all  others,  the  most   suitable  to  a  mean  and 
devilish  nature.— .tfiimc.  Nat.  Hist,  of  Religion, 


Doubtless  the  very  Derits  themselves,  notwithstanding 
all  the  devillshness  of  their  temper,  would  wish  for  a  holy 
heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  get  out  of  hell. 

J.  Edwards.  Freedom  of  Will,  pt.  ili.  s.  5. 

DEVI'RGINATE.  )      Low  Lat.  Devirginare, 
Devirgina'tion.        \  atum,  (Je,  and  virgo,  vir- 

yinis,  a  maid  or  virgin. ) 

To  cause  to  be  lio  longer  a  virgin ;  to  deprive 

or  rob  of  virginity. 

By  this  grave  learned  father's  verdict  then  it  is  most 

evident;  that  stage-playes  devirginate  unmarried  persons, 

especially  beautifull  tender  virgins,  who  resort  unto  them. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  Act  vi.  sc.  3. 

He  counterfeited  the  noise  and  cries  of  maidens,  when 

they  bee  forced  and  suffer  devirgination. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  132. 

Fair  Hero,  left  derirqinate. 

Weighs,  and  with  fury  waits  her  state. 

Marlow.  Hero  Sf  Lcander,  s.  3. 

DEVI'iSE,  u.    ^       Fr.X>et;r,w,  to  invent.   Skin- 
Devi'se,  or  ner  says  Divisare,  (sc.)  vi.ium, 

Devi'ce,  11.  1.  e.    oculos    circumferre  ;     to 

Devi'sable.  throw  or  cast  around  the  .^ight, 

Devi'ser.  >  i.  e.   the  eyes.     Junius  refers 

Devi'seful.  devise,  ex  cogitare,  comminisci, 

Devi'sefully.      to   the   same    origin    as    the 
Devi'.sing,  71.        verb    advise,   i.  e.    the    A.  S. 
Devi'sour.        J    Wiss-ian, — to  be  or  cause  to 
be  ivise,  to  ivisse ,-  and  in  our  older  writers  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  usage. 

To' invent,  to  contrive,  to  plan,  to  scheme  ;    to 
lay   or  form   plans,   schemes   or    intentions ;   to 
imagine. 
■Wlian  he  sauh  he  re  myght  passe  on  non  wise. 
In  thre  parties  to  fight  his  oste  he  did  denise. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1S7. 
Saith  K.  "  Thou  salle  haue  at  tlnn  owen  deuys 
Thi  life  I  salle  the  saue."  Isaac  he  did  vprise.— /d.  p.  167. 


There  is  no  place  in  Paradise, 
So  good  in  for  to  dwell  or  be 
As  in  that  gardin  thought  me. 


And  ouer  that  was  saide  them  eke, 
That  whan  men  wolde  vertue  seke, 
Men  shulde  it  in  the  prestos  fynde. 
Their  order  is  of  so  high  a  kynde 
That  the!  be  diuisers  of  the  weie. 


Whereby  it  appeareth  wel  that  al  their  deuice  of  an  vn- 
knowen  church,  is  but  a  very  fantastical  imaginacion. 

Sir  T.More.  JCorte,  p.  817. 

And  in  lyke  maner,  Kyng  Bapeter  dyde  to  hym  vpon 
certayne  coposicyons  that  were  ther  ordeyr.ed,  of  the  whiche 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  mean  bytwene  them,  and  chefe 
deuysour  thereof. — Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  231. 

But  Godde  hath  not  without  our  fnite  left  such  thinges 
vnknowen  vuto  vs,  to  quicken  and  exercise  as  Saint  Austin 
saith,  some  mennes  mjndes  in  the  study  and  deuising  there- 
vpon.— Sir  T.  More.  Warkcs,  p.  497. 

Pompey  had  shewed  him  all  the  stratagems  and  policies 
of  war  possible  for  a  good  captain  to  device. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  <93. 

He  then  devisde  himselfe  how  to  disguise  ; 

For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 

As  many  formes  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise. 

As  euer  Proteus  to  himselfe  could  make. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
MTio  sate  on  high  that  she  might  all  men  see. 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  seen, 
Vpon  a  throne  of  gold  fuU  bright  and  sheen 

Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endless  price, 
As  either  might  for  wealth  haue  gotten  beene, 
Or  could  be  fram'd  by  workman's  rare  den  ice. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  9. 
Some  clarks  doe  doubt  in  their  denieefnl  art 

Whether  this  heauenly  thing,  whereof  I  treat. 
To  weeten  mercy,  be  of  iustice  part. 
Or  drawne  fortii  from  her  by  diuine  extreat. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c,  10. 
£?2 


DEV 

. Vnder  which  was  spred 

A  carpet,  rich,  and  of  denicefull  thred. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  L 
1  had  not  taught  thee  then  the  alphabet 
Of  flowers,  how  they  devisefully  being  set 
And  bound  up,  might  with  speechless  secresy 
Deliver  errands  mutely  and  mutually.— i)onne.  Elegy  7. 

Now  this  was  much  niisliked  of  the  people,  that  a  law 
enacted,  .and  that  had  been  of  such  force,  should  by  the  self 
same  maker  and  deviser  of  the  same  be  again  revoked  and 
called  in.— A'or(A.  Plutarch,  p.  H8. 

I  thought,  devii^d,  and  Pallas  heard  my  prayer, 
llcvenge,  and  doubt,  and  caution  work'd  my  breast  ; 
But  this  of  many  counsels  seem'd  the  best. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

It  was  not  consistent  with  these  designs  nor  with  the 
arts  used  to  promote  them,  to  let  the  Scriptures  be  much 
known  ;  therefore  legends  and  strange  stories  of  visions, 
with  other  devices,  were  thought  more  proper  for  keeping 
up  their  credit,  and  carrying  on  their  ends. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

He  [God]  hath  not  prevented  all  exceptions  or  cavils 
devisable  by  curious  and  captious  wits  against  it. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

Nay,  perhaps,  if  one  should  demand,  why  some  of  those 
operations  should  be  used  at  all,  the  devisers  of  those  un- 
skilful processes  would  possibly  as  soon  be  able  to  finisli 
their  operations,  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Boyle.   JrorA-5,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

Of  all  the  spectacles  to  mend  the  sight 
Bevis'd  by  art  for  viewing  objects  right, 
Those  are  most  usefull,  which  the  prudent  place 
High  on  the  handle  of  the  human  face. 

Fawkes.  A  Pair  of  Spectacles. 

It  [Westminster  Hall]  is  every  where  adorned  with  angels 
supporting  the  arms  of  Richard  the  Second,  or  those  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor ;  as  is  the  stone  moulding  that  runs 
round  the  hall,  with  the  hart  couchant  under  a  tree,  and 
other  devices  of  Richard  II. — Pennant.  London,  p.  116. 

DEVI'SE,  or^        Fr.  Diviser ;  Lat.  Dividere, 
Devi'ze.  I  isum,  to  part  or  divide  ;    and 

Devize'e.  >  thus  applied  to  the  partition  of 

Devi'zor.  I  property,  which  a  testator  ap- 

Devi'zabi-e.  J  points  by  his  will  or  testament ; 
and  also  to  the  testament  itself,  (Spelman.)  The 
application  of  the  word  is  quite  technical. 

DE VOC.VTION.  Lat.  Devocare,  to  call  away ; 
de,  and  vocare,  to  call. 

A  calling  away,  inviting  away. 

He  that  makes  it  his  business  to  be  freed  and  released 
from  all  its  [sorcery's]  blandishments  and  flattering  drvoca- 
tions,  and  endeavours  wholly  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
love  of  corporiety,  and  too  near  a  sympathy  with  the  frail 
flesh ;  he  by  it  enkindles  such  a  divine  principle,  as  lifts 
him  up  above  the  fate  of  this  inferiour  world,  and  adorns 
his  miiid  with  such  an  awfull  majesty  as  beats  back  all  en- 
chantments.— Hallyivell.  Alelampr.  p.  97. 

DEVO'ID,  adj.  •>      See  Avoid. 
Devo'id,  v.         )      Destitute  or  desolate ;  de- 
privcd  of;  vacant  or  free  from. 

Yet  I  him  require  as  rightful  iuge 
To  deltoid  fro  me  the  inward  sorow 
Least  I  Hue  not  to  the  next  morow. 

Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdateinc. 

But  knoweth  well,  that  certainly 

She  was  arraied  richely, 

Beiioid  of  pride  certaine  she  was.— Jrf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

How  irreligious  he  hath  bene 

deuoyde  of  godly  feare. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poetry, -p.  2i. 
Why  be  not  damned  souls  devoyd  of  sense, 

If  nothing  can  from  wickednesse  reclame. 
Rather  then  fry  in  pain  and  vehemence 

Of  searching  agony  I— More.  On  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.4.  s.29. 

A  third  is  Phantasm,  whose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  devoid  of  soul. 
Earth,  fruits,  and  flowers,  he  represents  in  dreams, 
And  solid  rocks  unmov'd  and  running  streams. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 

To  be  entirely  rfecoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth.— i>/ai>.  Led.  vol.  i.  Introd. 

DEVO'IR.  From  Lat.  Dehere,  to  be  due. 
Junius  says,  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  endeavour. 
"  Do  thou  thy  dcvcr  at  (he  beste  \seK."—Clerhes 
Tale,  V.  8843. 

"  Fr.  Dehvoir.  or  Devoir, — duty,  endeavour ;  a 
service,  good  office,  oblig-ation,"  (Cofgrave.  J 


DEV 

To  while  that  he  was  fresch  thei  fond  him  fulle  au! 

Thei  felt  of  his  pruesse,  als  knyght  did  his  deuere. 

R.  Brunr.e, 

That  dos  not  his  dci/ere  witli  dede  no  with  rede. 


Pon  her  devor  day  and  nygtli. — Piers  Ploukmant  p.  290. 

Let  him  with  fill  intenciotm 
His  dewcr  done  in  ecli  degre, 
Xliat  liis  frend  ne  shamed  \!e.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Tlio  were  the  gates  shette,  and  cried  was  loude ; 
Do  now  your  devoir  yonge  knightes  proude. 

Id.  The  Kniijhies  Tale,  v.  2G0O. 

Uafe.  Madam,  if  any  service  or  devoir 
Of  a  poor  errant  kniglit  may  right  your  wrongs 
Command  it,  I  am  preat  to  give  you  succor. 
For  to  that  holy  end  I  bear  rav  arn-.our. 
Beatim.  fi  Fletch.  Kninht  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii.  ec.  1. 

You,  unenslav'd  to  Nature's  narrow  laws. 

Warm  championess  for  freedom's  sacred  cause, 

From  all  the  dry  devoirs  of  blood  and  line, 

From  ties  maternal,  moral  and  divine, 

Discharg'd  my  grasping  soul. — Savage.  The  Bastard. 

And  what  if  in  order  to  compass  such  things,  some  little 
devoirs  and  assiduities  are  expected  .'  is  it  not  the  general 
practice?  And  what  every  body  sulimits  to,  can  it  be  igno- 
minious.—/furi.  On  Retirement,  Dial.  2. 

DEVO'LVE,  V.  ~\       Lat.  Dcvnlvcre,   luium,  to 
Devo'lute.  V  roll  down ;  dc,  and  volvere,  to 

DEVOLi'Tioy.      J  roll.     And  generally — 
To  drop  down,  to  fall  down,  to  descend. 

And  thus  was  the  worlde  4"  yeris  before  Crystis  birthe 
deuolued  into  the  fourth  monarciiie  called  the  Romane  and 
last  empyre. — Joi/e.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

And  therfore  when  the  seculare  Anticristen  kingdoms 
now  begun  in  the  Cristen  emprour  kings  and  princes  be 
deuolued  into  the  Turkis  imperie,  the  shal  that  daye  begin 
to  springe,  wherin  the  dead  yet  a  sleape  shal  awake. 


mannes  lawe  to  you  lawfully  diuoluted,  as  very  iieire  to 
Quene  Isabell  your  greate  graundmother. 

}Iall.  Hen.  F.  an.  2. 

And  last  of  all  by  the  meanes  of  the  Jlachabees.  the  king- 
dom and  gouernment  was  deuohiled  and  brought  into  the 
priestes  handes,  who  were  the  kinges  and  captaines  oner 
the  people.— Pox.  Martgrs,  p.  329.  A  iisicer  of  the  Prelates,i-c. 

For  then  might  he  as  next  heyre  to  his  brother,  haue  law- 
fully and  by  iust  title  claymed  the  sceptre  and  diademe 
rovall,  which  was  his  fathers,  aiui  after  diuoluted  to  his 
elder  brother.— ffra/^on.  Hen.  FII.  an.  9. 

"Wliich  was  augmented  by  the  alteration  of  the  state  of  the 
sayd  Richard,  and  the  deuolution  of  the  same,  to  Henry  the 
Fourth.— /d.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  34. 

To  whom  by  a  moste  iust  and  ryghte  deuolueion,  and 
dyscent  of  inheritaunce  of  thecrounes  of  Englande,  Fraunce, 
and  Irelande,  the  ty  tie  also  of  Defendour  of  the  Feith,  dooeth 
moste  nerely,  most  peculi.arely.  most  specially,  and  moste 
directely  beelong.— L'dai.  Preface  unto  the  King's Maiestie. 

\Vlien  he  fCromwell]  had  finished  his  discourse,  he  de- 
liver'd  to  them  an  instrument  engrossed  in  parchment 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  whereby,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council  of  officers,  he  did  devolve,  and  intrust  the  supreme 
authority  of  this  Commonwealth  into  the  hands  of'those 
persons  therein  mention'd. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.iii.  p.  483. 


DEVOTE,  V. 

Devo'te,  n. 

Devo'te,  adj. 

Devo'tary. 

Devo'tedjjess. 

Devote'e. 

Devo'tement. 

Devo'ter. 

Devo'ting,  n. 

Devo'tion. 

Devo'tional. 

Devo'tionalist. 

Devo'tionist. 

Devo'tiousness. 

Devo'l't,  adj. 

Devo'ut,  n. 

Devo'utfcl. 

Devo'itlessness. 

Devo'l'Tly. 

Devo'utness. 


Fr.  Devot ;  It.  Dlvoto ; 
Sp.  Devoto.  Fr.  Devouer; 
Lat.  Devovere,  otiim,  (dc, 
and  vovere,)  to  vow  or  pro- 
mise, (Vossius.)  See  Vow. 

To  pledge  or  promise, 
to  dedicate  or  destine,  to 
►  addict,^ — to  yield,  to  con- 
sign, or  give  up  to. 

A  devote  or  devout  man  is 
a  man  devote,  consecrated, 
(sc.)  to  godliness:  and, 
consequentially — 

Godly,  holy,  pious,  re- 
lieious. 


DEV 

1  chyrche  he  was  deuoul  ynow,  vor  i\yra  ne  ssolde  non 

day  abide, 
'at  he  ne  hurde  masse  8;  matyns,  &  eueson,  &•  eche  tyde. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  369. 


Fiue  gere  he  gaf  pardoun,  of  peyns  to  be  free. 
That  for  him  with  dfuocioun  said  Pater  and  Aue. 

R.Brnnne,  p.  341. 
And  ich  myself  Cyvyle.  and  Symonye  my  felawe 
Wollen  ryden  upon  rectours.  and  ryclie  men  dcvoutours. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  33. 


Habite  ne  maketh  neither  monke  nc  frcre. 

But  cleane  life  and  demrcion 

Maketh  good  men  of  religion.— CAaHCcr.  R.  of  the  Rose. 

As  custome  was,  the  people  fcrre  and  nere 
Betore  the  noone,  vnto  tlie  temple  went 
With  sacrifice  douout  in  their  nianere. 

Id.  The  TcstamenlofCrctcide. 

All  this  I  put  in  his  seruage 

As  to  my  lord,  and  did  homage 

And  [ul'deuoutly  I  praid  him.— 7d.  TheDrcame. 


DEV 


And  thus  this  double  hypocrisie, 


Avys 


;  upon  his  face.— Coh 


Con.  A.  b.  i. 


Yet,  as  she  is,  I  humbly  desire  you  to  receiue  her  with 
your  wonted  and  accustomed  fauour  at  my  liandes,  wlio 
always  wil  remaine  most  ready  and  deuoted  to  do  your 
honour  any  poore  aeruice  that  I  may. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  Ep.  Ded. 

^Vhercfo^e  I  trust  now  by  God's  grace,  sometliyng  more 
temperately  to  speake,  desiring  euery  good  man  of  hys  cha- 
ritie  to  help  mee  wyth  his  denote  praver. 

Barnes.   Worlies,  p.  318. 

Pure  deuocio  and  vndefiled  before  God  the  father,  is  this ; 
to  visite  the  fatherlesse  and  wyddowes  in  theyr  aduersitye, 
and  to  kepe  hym  sclfe  vnspotted  of  the  worlde. 


I  might  diuide  godlincsse  into  the  hearing  of  God's  worde, 
into  praying  deuoutly,  and  charitable  dealing  with  all  the 
world.— .Ti/son.  The  Arleof  Rhetorique.f.  112. 

The  last  point  of  this  armour  be  the  darts  of  devoultess- 
ness,  unmercifulness,  and  epicurisme  ;  which  fly  abrode  in 
every  place  ;  for  few  or  none  there  be  that  serve  God  de- 
voutly.—Bp.  of  Chichester's  Two  Sermons,  (157C',)  sig.  c.  6.  b. 

You  see  I  have  but  two.  a  son  and  her  ; 

And  he  is  so  devoted  to  his  book. 

As  I  must  tell  you  true,  I  doubt  his  healt!;. 

Should  he  miscarry,  all  mv  hopes  relv 

Upon  my  girl.— Pord.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Klwre,  Act  i.  sc.3. 

All  his  cares,  actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to 
her  will  and  commandement  \  her  most  devote,  obsequious, 
affectionate  servant  and  vassal!. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of 'trdaiichol'j,^.  5i3. 

Onely  (good  master)  while  we  do  admire 
This  vertue.  and  this  raorall  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  Stoickea,  nor  no  stockcs  I  pray. 
Or  so  denote  to  Aristotle's  checkcs 
As  Ouid  be  an  out-cast  quite  abjur'd. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


And  then  alTord  a  liberal  allowance  to  so  many  several 

idolatrous  priests  and  devolaries  for  their  several  worships. 

Goodwin,    n'crhs,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  447. 

The  reason  given  by  divines  is,  because  thou  hast  devoted 
it  to  the  Lord,  the  gift  remains  holy,  and  miglit  not  return 
to  the  world ;  for  though  thy  person  be  not  accepted,  yet 
thy  gift  by  thy  devoting,  is  holy  to  the  Lord,  as  were  the 
censers,  in  the  day  of  Corah. — Spelman.   Ji'orks,  Pref.  p.  15. 

On  top  whereof  a  sacred  chappell  was, 

And  eke  a  little  hermitage  thereby, 

Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie : 
That  day  and  night  said  his  dcuotion, 

Ne  other  worldly  business  did  apply. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiiceiie,  b.i.  c.  10. 

There  is  another  dero/inna/  passage  cited  out  of  Euripides, 
which  contains  also  a  clear  acknowlcilgmeiit  of  one  self- 
existent  being,  that  comprehends  and  governs  the  whole 
world. — Cudtcorih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  3(i4. 

This  point  being  once  admitted,  it  is  but  to  give  a  reli- 
gious turn  to  this  natural  softness,  and  you  have  the  com- 
plete image  of  a  French  devotionalist. 

Coventry.  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Conv.  I. 

I  am  not  now  urging  you  to  that  churlish  and  rigorous 
way  of  mortification,  consisting  only  in  a  froward  absti- 
nence from  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  life,  which 
some  perhaps  blind  devotionists  have  too  rigidly  exercised 
tliemselves  y<ith.— Hopkins.  Ser.  Rom.  viii.  13, 


ond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
'Tis  done :  his  sacred  hand  he  lifted  up 
And  round  about  on  his  devoto's  dealt 
His  bounteous  blessing. — Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  9.  s.  139. 

Many  ages  after  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  lived 
old  Sime<ni.  to  the  age  of  ninety  years  :  A  devout  man  and 
full  both  of  hope,  and  expectation. 

Bacon.  Of  Life  and  Death. 

For  matters  of  religion,  hee  shewed  himsell'e  a  well 
deuouted  Cliristian.and  in  each  respect  obedient  and  cheere- 
fuU  in  his  prayers.— 5;o!c.  A'.  James,  an.  1603. 

Him  Ricliard  follows  in  the  government, 

^\  lio  much  the  glory  of  our  arms  increas'd, 
And  all  his  father's  mighty  treasure  spent, 
In  that  devoutful  action  of  the  east. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Wliose  twilights  were  more  clear  than  our  mid-day. 
Who  drcamd  devoullier  than  most  use  to  pray. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegiei. 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fiU'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  tlie  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

Dryden.  Theodore  §•  Honcria. 

At  riper  years  he  [Edward  Dyer]  studied  and  laboured 
much  in  cliymistry,  was  esteemed  by  some  a  Rosie-crucian, 
and  a  great  devotee  to  Dr.  Job  Dee  and  Edward  Kelly  astro- 
logers and  chjTiiists.— li'ooi.  Athena;  Oxonienses. 

The  true  c.ire  of  our  souls  consists  in  the  constant  and 
daily  exercise  of  piety  and  devotion,  both  in  private,  and  in 
public  if  there  be  opportunity  for  it,  especially  at  proper 
times  and  upon  more  solemn  occasions. 

Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34. 

The  devotional  as  well  as  the  active  part  of  religion  is 
(we  know)  founded  in  good  nature  ;  and  one  of  tlie  best 
signs  and  causes  of  good  nature  is,  I  am  sure,  to  delight  in 
such  pious  entertainments.- .4/<i.'r6«ry,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

He  informs  us,  that  the  baptized  were  taught  to  say  it 
[the  Lord's  prayer]  by  heart.  And  it  is  plain  in  many 
places  of  his  works,  that  it  was  repeated  once  at  least  in 
every  assembly  of  the  faithful,  the  devouter  sort  of  which  met 
at  all  the  hours  of  prayer,  thrice  a  day  at  least,  and  so  often 
used  the  Lord's  prayer  in  publick. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  c.  v.  s.  17. 

But  if  so  many  examples  out  of  all  mankind  will  not 
suffice  to  make  us  praise  him  devoutly,  and  acknowledge 
him  faithfully,  let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  which 
are  replenished  with  creatures  more  noble  and  glorious  than 
we  :  yet  all  these  make  it  their  employment,  and  account  it 
their  delight  to  gloiilie  his  name. — Id.  It.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  s.  10. 

There  are  some  who  have  a  sort  of  devoutness,  and  reli- 
gion in  their  particular  complexion;  andif  such  are  talkative 
(as  many  times  they  are)  they  will  easily  run  into  such  dis- 
courses, as  agree  with  their  temper,  and  take  pleasure  in 
them  for  that  reason. — Glanvill,  Ser.  I. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  prince  or  state,  by  calling  upon  or 
devoting  themselves  to  God,  to  engage  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  absolute,  immediate,  and  as  it  were  personal 
direction  of  their  particular  affairs. 

Middleton.  Defence  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  ^c. 

All  objects  are  therefore  to  be  excluded,  so  far  as  attach- 
ments to  them  would  be  inconsistent  with  devotedness  to  our 
Maker.— Secier,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

So  that  it  was  not  merely  the  conjecture  of  theoretical 
divines,  or  the  secret  expectation  of  a  few  recluse  devotees, 
but  it  was  become  the  popular  hope  and  passion,  and  like 
all  popular  opinions,  undoubting,  and  impatient  of  contra- 
diction.—Pafcy.  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

Her  devotement  was  the  demand  of  Apollo,  and  the  joint 
petition  of  all  Gieece.— Hard.  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 
-^-^—  O  how  loud 

It  calls  devotion  I  genuine  growth  of  night ! 

Devotion  !  daughter  of  Astronomy  ! 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

\Mien  the  devotional  spirit  falls  in  with  a  melancholy 
temper,  it  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  entirely,  to  sink  it  in 
the  weakest  superstition,  and  to  produce  a  total  retirement 
and  abstraction  from  the  world,  and  all  the  duties  of  life. 

Gregory.  Comparative  Viciv,  p.  238. 

You  must  seize  with  eagerness,  and  employ  with  alacrity, 
the  few  moments,  you  have  to  spare  from  business,  in  cul- 
tivating devout  sentiments  and  virtuous  habits,  and  sowing, 
silently  and  imperceptibly,  in  your  soul  the  seeds  of  eternal 
life.- Por/CKJ,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 

Thus  we  see  the  devoutness  of  his  mind,  in  his  frequent 
retirement  to  solitary  prayer;  in  his  hal-itual  giving  nf 
thanks;  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and  operations  oi 
nature  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  ;  in  his  earnest  addresses 
to  his  Father,  more  particularly  that  short  but  solemn  one 
before  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead;  and  in  the 
deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on  the  last  even- 
ing of  his  liie.—Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 
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DEV 

vo'UR,  I'.  ^ 

Devo'i'Rkh.         I  Lat.  Devorare,   (de,  and  vo- 
DEvo'iiRiNGLY.   f  fare,    to  feed  or  eat — like  a 
Devora'tion.    J  beast,  (Vossius.)      Gr.  Bopa, 
food  or  fodder.) 

To  oat ;  to  eat — ravenously,  greedily ;  glutton- 
ously to  consume,  to  ravage,  to  swallow ;  to  glut, 
to  gorge. 


And  he  seide  to  me  take  the  book  and  deuoure  it,  and  it 
5chal  make  thi  wombe  to  he  bittir,  but  in  the  mouth  it  schal 
be  swete  as  hony. —Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  10. 

JIannes  sone  cam  etin^e  and  drinkinge :  and  ye  seyen  lo 

3  man  deunnercr  and  drinkinjie  wyn,  a  frend  of  pupplycans 

and  of  svnful  men.    But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  sones. 

Id.Lukc.c.T. 

Thnu  root  of  false  louers,  Duke  Jason, 

Thou  sleer,  deuourer.  and  confusion 

Ofgentill  women.— CAaucer.  Lej.  of  Uypsipl-.ih  S;  Medea. 


That  Hercules  hym  ouercame.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Thus  it  hath  pleased  God  to  fight  for  vs.  and  to  defend  the 
iustice  of  our  cause  against  the  anibicious  and  bloody  pre- 
tences of  the  Spaniards,  who  seeking  to  deuoure  all  nations, 
are  themselues  deunured. 

Hackluyt.  Voijages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  173. 

They  be  great  deuouren  of  flesh,  -which  they  cut  in  smal 
pieces,  and  eat  by  handfuls  most  greedily,  and  especially  the 
horse  ilesh.— W.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  32!). 

Tho,  vnder  colour  of  shepheardes,  some  while 
There  crept  in  wolues,  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  deuoiired  their  own  sheepe, 
And  often  the  shepheards  that  did  hem  keepe. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  May. 

Then  sunime  up  all  this  lost,  this  mispent  time  together; 
we  shall  soone  discerne,  we  must  needs  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  no  such  helluoes,  such  canker-wormes,  such 
theevish  demurers  of  men's  most  sacred  (yet  undervalued) 
time,  as  stage-playes. 

Prynne.  JUslrio-MasHx,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  1. 

I  haue  read  that  they  [bear-wards]  haue  either  volun- 
taiilie,  or  for  want  of  power  to  master  their  sauage  beasts 
[the  bears,]  becne  occasione  of  the  death  and  deuoralion  of 
manie  children  in  sundrie  countries  by  which  they  haue 
passed,  whose  parents  never  knew  what  became  of  them. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  c.  1 0. 

Fierce  o'er  the  pyre,  by  fanning  breezes  spread, 
The  hungry  flame  devours  the  silent  dead. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 
Instant,  O  Jove  !     Confound  the  suitor  train, 
For  whom  o'ertoil'd  I  grind  the  golden  grain. 
Far  from  this  dome,  the  lewd  demurers  cast, 
And  be  this  festival  decreed  their  last. — Id.  lb.  b.  xx. 

While  Semele,  on  high  Olympus  plac'd. 

To  heavenly  zephyrs  bids  her  tresses  flow 
Once  by  devoutiny  lightnings  all  defac'd. 

West.  The  second  Olympic  Ode. 

To  Bacchus  styl'd  Devnurer,  on  this  isle. 

Amid  surrounding  gloom,  a  temple  hoar 

By  time  remains  ;  to  Bacchus  I  devote 

These  splendid  victims.— G/ocer.  Tlie  Athcnaid,  b.  vl. 

DEVO'W,  V.  >      hai.  Dcvovere  ;  see  Devote. 
Devo've,  I'.       ( 


To  pledge  or  promise,  dedi- 
addict,  yield,  consign  or  give 


Their  foniv  r  ! ,    '  '     ' ,  ii  im  rcy  bow'd. 

Their  bn.luii  >.  t  they  gladly  strow'd. 

I      .        .  •'    >  lis  J'iclory  and  Triumph. 

Having  made  this  jiraier.  bee  willed  the  sergeants  or  lie- 
tours  to-go  to  Manlius,  and  witli  all  speed  to  tell  him,  that 
his  colleague  was  dcvowed  for  the  armie. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  2S7. 

AVliosoever  hurt  either  tribunes  of  the  commons,  adiles, 
judges  or  decemvirs,  his  head  should  be  accursed  and  de- 
voiced  to  Jupiter. — Id.  lb.  p.  125. 

'Twas  his  own  son,  whom  God  and  mankind  lov'd. 

His  own  victorious  son,  that  he  devov'd. 

On  whose  bright  head  the  baleful  curses  light. 

Cowley.  The  Savideis,  b.  iv. 

DF/USE.  Isidorus,  in  Gloss.  Dusius,  Damon. 
And  Augustin,  de  Ciri/afe  Dei .-  Quosdnra  dte- 
vwnas.  quos  Dusiv.i  Oalli  nuneupant.  And  the  Col- 
lectanea upon  Isidorus,  (annexed  to  Martinius,) 
suggests  that  Dusius  may  be  a  corruption  ofDnisits, 


DEW 

(son  of  Tiberius;)  referring  to  the  Commentary  of 
Lipsius  upon  Tacitus,  whence  (p.  163,)  it  appears 
(upon  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  57,)  that 
the  sharpest  swords,  gladii  acutissimi,  were  pro- 
verbially named  Dcusianij^/arfij;  and  Isidorus  also 
suspects,  that  hence  the  word  droes,  used  as  we 
use  Deuce,  remains  to  the  Dutch.  De  droes 
wal  waall  het  hard.  The  deuce,  how  it  does  blow. 
Kilian  thinks  droes,  which  he  interprets,  Gigas, 
homo  vulens,  &c.  may  be  from  this  Drusus ,-  be- 
cause he  was  Domitor  acerrirrms.  This  Drusus 
was  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  his  Germanic 
victories ;  and  his  name  may  have  been  perpe- 
tuated as  a  name  of  terror  among  that  people  : 
and  from  the  corruption,  Dusius,  our  word  may 
have  sprung.     (And  see  Vossius,  in  v.  Diaboli.) 

He  prays— O  bless  me  '.  what  shall  I  do  now  ? 
Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  he  prays,  or  how  ! 
And  'twas  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  ivrote  it ! 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  ha'n't  forgot  it. 

Conyreve.  Prologue  to  the  Old  Bachelor. 

DEUTERO'GAMY.  |  Gr.  Aeyrep-os,  second, 
Deu'tebogamist.  j  and  yaix-eiv,  to  marry. 

A  second  marriage. 

You  here  see  that  unfortunate  divine,  who  has  so  long, 
and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say,  successfully,  fought 
against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age. 

Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Waheficld,  c.  H. 

I  immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man's  red 
pimpled  face  ;  for  he  had  published  for  me  against  the  deu- 
terogamists  oi  \.\\e  a%e.  and  from  him  I  borrowed  a  few  pieces, 
to  be  paid  at  my  return. — Id.  lb.  c.  IS. 

DEUTERO'SCOPY.  Gr.  Afurepos,  second, 
and  oKOTT-fiv,  to  look. 

A  second  sight,  second  inspection ;  or,  as  Brown 
explains  it,  second  intention. 

For  not  attaining  the  deuleroscopi/,  and  second  intention  of 
the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their  superconsequencies, 
coherencies,  figures,  or  tropologies. 

Bruwn.  T'ulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

DEW,  V.  ^  Dut.  Dauweii ;  Ger.  Tawen  ,• 
Dew,  n.  I  A.  .S.  Deaw-ian,  rorare.  Alludit, 
De'wy.  1  says  Skinner,  Gv.  Aeu-ca',  rigaro, 

De'winess.   (  and  in  this  the  etymologists  agree. 
Dew-l.4p.     I   See  Bedew. 
Dew-lapt.  j      Dew-lap  of  a  beast,  because  it 
hangeth  down  so  much  that  it  seemeth  to  tup  the 
dew,  (Minshew  and  Skinner.)     The  latter  adds, 
perhaps  deep  lap ;  dcop  lieppc.     A.  S.  Dcop,  pro- 
fundus, and  Icrppe,  ora,  pars  dependens. 
To  wet,  to  moisten,  to  damp. 
Dew  is  much  used  in  composition. 


With  bitter  teares,  dewed  all  her  face 
Full  oft  sithes,  swouning  in  the  place. 

Lidyate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 
And  the  erfh  wexeth  proud  withall 
For  swote  dewes  that  on  it  fall. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Pose. 
The  firste  periferie  of  all 
Engendreth  mist,  and  ouermore 
The  dewes,  and  the  frostes  bore.— GoM'i;r.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


The  sunne  through  nal 

And  spreads  the  flowei 

face  to  shew. 
Vucert.Auctors.  The N, 


ire's  might,  doth  draw  away  the 
i  where  he  is  wont,  his  princely 


'e  which  Korheth  all  Things,  %c 
And  thus  desired  night  in  woe  I  waste  : 


Turberville.  TheLouerwritesof  his  vnquietS;  restkssc  stale. 
And  wantonly  roves 
Abroad  in  the  groves, 

And  in  the  air  hovers. 
Which  when  it  him  deweth 
His  feathers  he  meweth. 

In  sighs  of  true  lovers.  Drayton.  To  Cupid. 

Their  rootes  ben  dried  up  for  iacke  of  dewe. 
Yet  dewed  with  the  teares  they  han  been  euer  among. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  December. 

Bu'  whereas  we  say,  that  the  jnice  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
roscide  and  fat,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  mean  it  not  of  a 
visible  fat,  but  a  dewincssr  dispersed,  or  (if  you  will  call  it) 
radicall  in  the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

Bacon.  Of  Life  and  Death. 
b3i 


T3EX 

Upon  him  all  at  once  courageously  do  set, 

Him  by  the  dew-laps  some,  some  by  the  flank  do  get. 

Drayton.   Pohj-Olbion,  s.  2?. 
My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kinde, 
With  eares  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapt,  like  Thessalian  buls. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,  Act  iv.  SC.  1. 
Thou  wast  not  wont  to  have  the  eaith  thy  stool. 
Nor  the  moist  dewy  grass  thy  pillow,  nor 
Thy  chamber  to  be  the  wide  horizon. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Act  v.  Bc.  8. 

In  Gallick  blood  again 

He  dews  his  reeking  sword,  and  strews  the  ground 

With  headless  ranks.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

To  whom  wilt  thou  thy  fire  impart. 

Thy  lyre,  thy  voice,  and  tuneful  art ; 

Whom  raise  sublime  on  thy  ethereal  wing. 

And  consecrate  with  dews  of  thy  Castaliau  spring  ? 

Congreee.  Pindaric  Ode. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Sprinkled  with  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn, 
In  haste  the  prince  arose,  prepared  to  part. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 


indeed 
you  are,  if  as  numerous,  as  barren  likewise,  and  as  unfruitful 
of  all  that  is  good,  ever  ready  to  receive  the  refreshing  dews 
and  rain  of  heaven,  and  never  willing  and  disposed  to  make 
any  return. — Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Swift  he  sought 

Achaia's  camp  and  Agamemnon  there 

Him  lying  in  his  tent  he  found,  immers'd 

In  dewy  sleep  ambrosial.         Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

Their  [buffaloes]  horns  are  curved  towards  each  other,  but 
together  bend  directly  backwards,  and  they  have  no  dew- 
laps.— Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  250. 


'La.i.  Dexter ;  Gr.Ac^iTcp- 
os,  poetice  pro  5e|ios.  Ae^ia 
is  properly  spoken  of  the 
(right)  hand  (sc.)  una  too 
5€xe<r6ai,  to  take,  to  catch 
to  hold ;  because  more 
active  than  the  left.     And 


DE'XTER,  adj. 
De-xte'rity. 
De'xterois. 
De'xterously. 
De'xterousness. 
De'xtral. 
De'xtkality. 
thus,  Dexterous — 

Active,  ready,  expert,  skilful,  clever,  adroit. 

Yet  such  was  the  inuincible  resolution,  and  the  wonder- 
ful dexterity  of  the  English,  that  in  one  half  houre  or 
thereabout,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  the  towne  wall 
possessed,  by  the  noble  Earle  himself. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  IC3. 

King  Henry  was  a  prince  of  singular  prudence,  of  passing 
stout  courage,  of  magnanimitee  incoparable,  of  inuincible 
fortitude,  of  notable  actiuitee,  of  dexterilee  woonderfull. 

Udat.  Preface.  To  the  Kinyes  Maiestie. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  victorious  arms  of  England, 
quartered  with  the  conquered  coat  of  France,  are  not  placed 
on  the  dexter  side,  but  give  the  flower-de-luce  the  better 
hand. — Brewer.  Linyua,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

I  call  him  poor  man  because  he  is  not  living  to  answer  for 
himself,  but  yet  he  was  a  worthy  minister  of  justice  (for  1 
had  much  cause  to  know  him)  and  he  was  of  as  much  dex- 
terity and  integrity,  as  ever  man  that  sat  in  his  place. 

State  Trials.  Mr.  Wraynham,  an.  1618. 


For  so  finely  they  are  shap'd, 
And  for  any  use  so  apt, 
Nnthing  can  so  A 
Nor  fine  handed  n 


-Cotton.  On  my PrettyMarte:i 


For  which  purpose,  they  had  then  a  fast  friend  there,  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  could  most  dextrously  put  such 
an  aflair  into  agitation,  with  the  least  noise,  and  prepare 
both  King  and  Queen  to  hearken  to  it  verv  willingly. 

Clarendon.   Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

Now  in  these  there  is  no  right  hand  :  of  this  constitution 
are  many  women,  and  some  men,  who  though  they  accus- 
tom themselves  unto  either  hand,  do  dexterously  make  use 
of  neither.— iSroicK.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

As  for  any  tunicles  or  skins  which  should  hinder  the 
liver  from  enabling  the  dexiral  parts,  we  must  not  conceive 
it  difTusetb  its  virtue  by  mere  irradiation  but  by  its  veins 
and  proper  vessels,  which  common  skins  and  teguments 
cannot  impede.— /d.  lb.  b.iv.  c.  5. 

And  therefore  were  this  indifl^erency  permitted,  or  did  not 
institution,  but  nature  determine  dexiraliiy,  there  would 
be  many  more  ScEevolas  than  are  delivered  in  story  ;  nor 
needed  we  to  draw  examples  of  the  life,  from  the  sons  of  the 
riyht  hand ;  as  we  read  of  seven  thousand  in  the  army  of  the 
Benjamites. — Id.  lb. 

Th'  observing  augur  took  the  prince  aside, 
Seiz'd  by  the  hand,  and  thus  prophetic  cried. 
Yon  bird  that  dexler  cuts  the  aerial  road, 
Rose  ominous,  nor  flies  without  a  God. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  sv. 


DIA 

fn  which  his  dexlrmis  wit  had  oft  been  shown, 
And  in  the  wreck,  of  liingdoms  sav'd  his  own. 

Dnjden.  Alualom  Sf  AchUopliel. 
We  satlier'd  round  and  to  his  sinsle  eye. 
Tile  single  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Lilje  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staif  we  dexterouslt/  apply'd. 

Addison.  From  Ihe  Third  JEneid. 

Like  juggler's  trick"!,  that  have  more  or  less  appearance  of 
Deingreal  according  to  the  rfi.'j.'/croain(?.<s  and  skill  of  him  that 
plays  thein.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Gardening. 

Here  strip,  my  children  !  here  at  once  leap  in  ! 

Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin, 

And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel. 

Or  dark  dcxteritij  of  groping  well.— Pope.  Duncind,  b.  ii. 

Upon  discovering  them,  we  usually  sentoutour boat  with  a 
man  in  the  bow,  who  was  a  dextrous  diver :  and  as  the  boat 
came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  turtle  the  diver  plunged  into 
the  water,  taking  care  to  rise  close  upon  it. 

Anson.   Voijage  round  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

They  smooth  the  plank  very  expeditiously  and  dexlerously 
with  their  adzes,  and  can  take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole 
plank  without  missing  a  stroke. 

Cook.    Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  S. 

The  dexferili/  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common  trades 

cannot  be  acquired  without  much  practice  and  experience. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

DIABE'TE.?,  n.  ;  diabetica!  disease  ;  from  the 
Gr.  Amj3j)T57s,  from  Sia^au'eii',  pertransire,  to  pass 
through. 

Will  they  operate  like  Ihe  quack's  medicine,  which  is 
equally  good  for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropsy? 

Hume.  Ess.  The  Sceptic. 

For  water  is  very  diuretic.  Hence  some  have  appve- 
hended  a  diabetes  from  the  continued  use  tliereof,  but  it  is 
so  far  from  ra\ising  a  dialjeles.  that  it  has  been  known  to 
cure  that  disorder.— S/j.  Berkeley.  Thoughts  on  Tar  Water. 


DI.\BO'LICK,  arf/-. 

Di.^eo'lical. 

Diabo'lically. 

Diabo'licalness. 

Di.\bo'lism. 


Lat.  Dioholus,  the  de- 
vil.     See  Devil. 

Devilish,  pertaining  t( 
the  devil. 


Of  these  most  hellish  &  diaholiek  frutes,  holy  .S.  Paule 
admonished  the  Romains,  in  the  firste  chaptreof  his  Epistle 
vnto  them. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  b.  ii.  p.  10. 

If  the  rf/(7io//rrt/ imputation  which  the  earl  at  his  arraign- 
ment cast  upon  him,  further  moved  him  to  impatiency  than 
his  wont  was,  or  was  fit,  he  desired  them  that  heard  it  to 
pardon  him,  for  the  provocation  made  him  to  forget  all 
bands  of  speech.— 5/a(e  Trials.  Sir  Christ.  Blunt,  an.  1600. 

For,  in  the  wilie  snake 

Wliatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  suttletie 
Proceeding,  which  in  other  beasts  observ'd,. 
Doubt  might  beget  of  dia/ioiic  pow'r 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ijt. 

Or,  if  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  decerptions  of  our 

parents,  then  I  must  have  been  guilty  of  all  the  sins  that 

ever  were  committed  by  my  progenitors  ever  since  Adam; 

and  by  this  time  my  soul  would  have  been  so  deprav'd  and 


,0ft 


uls,  c.  3. 


For  what  man,  who  dares  to  stile  himself  a  Christian,  can 
he  so  diaholicalty  absurd,  so  audaciously  impious,  so  despe- 
rately prophane  as  to  denie  that  to  be  abominable,  per- 
nicious, vndecent,  and  vnlawfuU  vnto  Christians,  which 
they  haue  renounced,  and  abominated  in  their  baptism. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  ii.  Chorus. 

Which,  if  they  [astrology,  fortune  telling,  Src]  had  any 
reality  in  them,  would  be  literally  diaholical;  and  having  no 
reality  in  them  yet  they  are  truly  diaholical,  as  being  cheats, 
delusions,  and  impositions  upon  mankind. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  122. 

Here  we  see  a  fatal  proof  of  the  extreme  barbarities  to 
which  the  most  diaholical  sentiment  of  revenge  will  drive 
the  natural  tenderness  even  of  a  female  mind. 

Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  14. 

You  must  know  that  H-d-g-r,  the  manager  of  masque- 
rades, is  a  devil  disguised  in  human  shape.  I  wonder  he 
j,H  „.t  change  his  face  as  well  as  his  body,  but  that  retains 

:  of  Ranelagh  House. 
And  this  new  donation  of  the  ecstacies  of  the  saints  was  a 
noble  foundation  for  what  he  was  now  projecting,  the  farce 


of  diaboii 

Warburton.  Tlie  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

DIA'CHYLON.       "  Vt.  Diaculon  ;    a  certain 

mollifying-  plaistcr,  tearmed  otherwise,  Diachylon, 

because  it  is  made  of  juices,"  ( Cotgrave. )     Gr. 

Am,  and  x^^os,  succus,  juice,  from  X""''.  to  pour. 


DIA 

I  had,  to  examine  some  conjectures  that  occurred  to  me 
about  it,  caused  glasses  to  be  made  with  a  hole  at  that  end, 
which  uses  to  be  sealed  up,  and  had  nevertheless  been  able, 
as  occasion  required,  to  make  use  of  such  tubes,  as  if  no 
such  holes  had  been  left  in  them  by  devising  stopples  for 
them,  made  of  the  common  plaister  called  dinchylun. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

DIA'CONATE.  From  Lat.  Diaconiis,  a  dea- 
con, (qv.) 

And  so  all  things  in  this  nature,  should  be  alike  common 
(o  all  and  each  :  and  there  should  be  a  common  treasury  for 
this  one  great  diacnuale  church  (as  we  mav,  in  a  parallel 
allusion,  to  that  other  name  of  prcsbytcri.il.  call  it)  as  there 
on  reginitn  or  government,  for  this  great  presby- 


terial  church.^Goorfa' 


,ks,  vol. 


ISJ. 


DIACRI'TICAL.  Gr.  AiaKpiriKos,  from  Am- 
icpiv-eiv,  to  distinguish,  to  s^-'parate. 

He  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  reading  the 
Indian  letters,  for  the  characters  are  in  reality  the  same  with 
those,  which  our  books  are  printed  in,  and  are  only  rendered 
difficult  by  the  frequent  omission  of  the  rfiacri/icai  points, 
and  the  wants  of  regularity  in  the  position  of  the  words. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Preface  to  Persian  Grammar. 

DI'ADEiNI.  ■)       Fr.   Diadhne ,-     It.    and   Sp. 

Di'ademed.  \  Diadem n :  Dut.  and  Ger.  Dia- 
•km,-  Lat.  Diadema ;  Gr.  AiaS-n/xa,  from  AinSeif, 
to  bind  around  (5in,  and  Sdv,  ligare,  to  bind.) 
Proper!}',  says  Minshew,  it  signifieth  a  wreathed 
hatband,  with  which  the  ancient  liings  contented 
themselves,  as  thinking  the  crownc  only  belongs 
to  their  gods. 


And  lo  a  greet  reed  dragoun  that  hadde  seuene  heedis  and 
ten  hurnys,  and  in  the  heedis  of  hem  scuen  diademys. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  11. 

And  in  suche  wise  his  light  to  spreade. 

Sit  with  his  diademe  on  head. 

The  Sonne  shinende  in  his  carte. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Not  long  after  he  caused  a  great  assemble  to  he  appointed 
at  the  towre  of  London,  where  Kyng  Richard  appareled  in 
vesture  and  robe  royall,  the  diademe  on  his  head,  and  the 
scepter  in  his  hand  ;  came  personally  before  the  congrega- 
cion  and  said  these  words  in  effecte. — JIall.  Hen.  IV.  Introd. 

In  the  first  place,  Prince  Bacchus  brought  up  buying  and 
selling  :  he  it  was  .also  that  devised  the  diademe  that  roiall 
ensigne  and  ornament,  and  the  manner  of  triumph. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require. 

Prevents  my  wishes,  and  outruns  desire  ; 

What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 

All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives : 

"  And  that'' — But  here  he  paus'd;  then,  sighing,  said — 

"  Is  justly  destin'd  for  a  worthier  head." 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^-  .ichitophel. 

Now  I  feel 

Myself  awake  to  misery  and  shame  ! 

Ye  sceptres,  diadems,  and  rolling  trains 

Of  flatt'ring  pomp,  farewell.         Smollet.   The  Regicide. 

DLE'RE.SI.S.  Fr.  Dierhe ;  Lat.  Diaresis ; 
Gr.  AiaipetTis,  from  Atuipei;', — to  divide,  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

If  any  two  vowels  are  to  be  read  as  two  distinct  syllables, 
the  latter  is  marked  with  a  ditcresis,  or  two  dots  over  it ; 
Trait,  boy,  and  auTn/ot,  sleepless. 

Siiurpe.  On  the  Greek  Tongue,  p.  16. 

DIAGNO'STIC,  71.  Gr.  AiayvaxxTiKov,  from  I 
Amyivcoa-K-eiv,  to  discern,  to  distinguish  ;  5m,  and 
yivacrK-dv, — to  linow. 

That  by  which  any  thing  is  known  or  distin- 
guished from  any  thing  else ;  the  symptom  that 
decides  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Brown  uses  Dicfnotion,  from  the  Lat.  Di(j- 
noscere,  in  an  equivalent  signification. 

The  disease  of  our  intellectuals  is  too  great,  not  to  be  its 
own  diagnnstick :  and  they  that  feel  it  not,  are  not  less  sick, 
but  stupidly  so.— G/aniiiH.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  7. 

That  [temperamental]  dignnlioris.  and  conjecture  of  pre- 
valent humours,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our  nails, 
we  are  not  averse  to  concede. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

For,  since  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  (which  they  so  confi- 
dently suppose  themselves  to  have)  cannot  so  much  as  in 
things  good  and  lawful,  by  any  certain  diagnnstick,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  motions  of  a  man's  own  heart,  they  very 
easily  make  a  step  farther,  and  even  in  things  unlawful, 
conclude  the  motions  of  their  own  hearts  to  be  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit.— SuM/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 
535 


DIA 

^Vhat  does  he  think  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, and  of  the  manufactures  of  Paisley  and  all  the  adjacent 
country?  has  this  any  thing  like  the  deadly  aspect  and  fades 
hippncratica,  which  the  false  dingiioslick  of  our  state  physi- 
cian has  given  to  our  trade  in  general  ? 

Burke.  On  the  late  State  of  ihe  Nation. 


DIA'GONAL.  ^  Fr.  Diagonal; 
Dia'oonal,  f/rf;.  \ywvLos,  ut  Siuyav 
Dia'gonai.lv.      )  linea,  ab  angulo  a 


Gr.  All 


■avios  ypa/j-jxTj, 
ad  angulum 
perducta,    (  Vitriiv.  ix.   L) — a  line   drawn   from 
corner  to  corner ;  from  5m,  and  yana,  a  corner. 

He  plainly  aflirmelh.  this  geometrical  theorem,  that  the 
dhanieter  or  diagonal  of  a  square  i«  incommensurable  to  the 
sides,  to  be  an  eternal  truth.— Carfa-o;/A.  Intell.  Sgst.  p.  734. 

But  when  the  parallelogram  is  divided  into  two  equal 
triangles  by  a  diagonal  line,  the  quantity  of  the  three  angles 
in  each  must  of  necessity  be  half  the  quantity  of  the  four 
angles  in  the  parallelogram. — Id.  Morality,  b.'iv.  c.  3, 

The  next  leaf  may  be  single ;  stitch  it  across  with  double 
silk  diagonally,  and  cross  those  stitches  with  others,  and  the 
spaces  will  be  of  a  lozenge-shape.— (ra//o«.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  5. 

For  instance,  the  Sartorius  or  tailor's  muscle,  rising  from 
the  spine,  running  diagonally  across  the  thigh,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  inside  of  the  main  bone  of  the  leg,  a  little  below 
the  knee,  enables  us,  hy  its  contraction,  to  throw  one  leg 
over  the  olher.—Paley.  Theology,  c.  9. 

DI'AGIIAM.  Gr.  Ataypafina,fTom  Aiaypacp-at', 
to  describe,  to  delineate. 

Any  thing  delineated ;  described  by  lines  ;  a 
geometrical  iigure. 

The  mathematics,  saith  Aristotle,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  end  or  chief  good  that  men  look  after,  never  any  man 
brought  good  or  bad,  better  or  worse  into  a  demonstration  ; 
there's  no  consultation  or  election  there,  only  plain  down- 
right diagrams,  necessary  convictions  of  the  understanding. 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  629. 

Diagrams  drawn  on  paper  are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words  carry  in 
their  signification. — Locke.  Hum.  Understanding,  b.iv.  c.  3. 

Before  her  [mad  Mathesis]  lo !  inscrib'd  upon  the  ground, 
Strange  diagrams  th'  astonish'd  sight  confound. 
Right  lines  and  curves,  with  figures  square  and  round. 
Fau-kes.  The  Temple  of  Dulness. 

Dia'ili'ng    V      Q"^^'  diale,  because  it  points 
Di'i'LisT  '  /  °"*  *^°  '^°"''  of  the  daj',  {diei.) 

M.  Varro  reporteth,  that  the  first  diall  was  set  up  in  the 
common  market-place,  upon  a  columne  neere  the  foresaid 
rostra,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punicke  warre,  by  M.Valerius 
Messala  the  Consull,  presently  after  the  taking  of  Catana  in 
Siciiie. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  60. 


Although  it  be  not  shin'd  u^on.—Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

And  this  hypothesis  m.iy  he  tolerated  in  physics,  as  it  is 
t  necessary  in  the  art  of  diallinq  or  navigation  to  mention 
the  true  system  or  earth's  raotion.— Berkeley.  Siris,  285. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  two  friend.?,  being  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed of  one  of  those  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate, 
inscribing  it  with  the  four  and  twenty  letters  m  tlie  same 
manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordi- 
nary dial-plate. — Spectator,  No.  241. 

Scientifick  dialists,  by  the  geometrick  considerations  of 
s,  have  found  out  rules  to  mark  out  the  irregular  mo- 
of  the  shadow  in  aU  latitudes,  and  on  all  planes. 

Moxon.  Mechanick  Dialling. 

DPALECT.         ^       Fr.  Dialerte ;    It.   Dia- 

Diale'ctick,  Off/'.       letto ;    Sp.  Didlecto ;    Lat. 

Diale'ctick,  ?!.       \Dialectus;    Gr.  AmAcKT-or, 

Diale'ctical.         I  froin    5m   K^y-eiv,    to    dis. 

DrALE'cTiCALLY.        course,   (om,    and   Kiy-^iv, 

DiAr.ECTi'ciAN.      )  to  say.) 

Applied  more  generally,  to  any  peculiar  style 
or  manner  of  expression,  speech  or  language. 

Dialectician, — one  skilled  in  speaking ;  able  to 
speak,  to  reason  ;  skilled  in  logick. 

Though  to  the  Tuscans  I  the  smoothness  grant. 

Our  dialect  no  majesty  doth  want. 

To  set  thy  praises  in  as  high  a  key. 

As  France,  or  Spain,  or  Germany,  or  thev. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroical  Epistles. 

Then  all  those 

'V\'ho  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 

Returning,  know  our  bnrrow'd  arms  and  shape. 

And  diilerent  dialect. — Denham.   Ess.  on  Virgil's  .^neif. 


DIA 


For  the  dlalecliques  borrow,  as  it  -were,  from  all  other 
sciences,  the  principles  of  sciences ;  again  adore  the  prime 
notions  of  the  mind  ;  lastly  rest  satisfied  with  the  immediat 
informations  of  sense  rightly  disposited. 

Bacon.   On  Learning,  Itj  G.  tl'als,  Pref. 

And  we  all  know  the  common  diirlccl,  in  -which  the  groat 
masters  of  this  art  used  to  pray  for  the  King,  and  which 
may  justly  pass  for  only  a  cleanlier  and  more  refined  kind 
of  libelling  him  in  the  Lord :  as  that  God  will  turn  his  heart, 
and  open  his  eyes.— Sou/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

For  r,  and  no  doubt  you,  have  long  observed,  that  those 
dialectical  subtleties,  that  the  schoolmen  too  often  employ 
about  physiological  mysteries,  are  wont  much  more  to  declare 
the  wit  of  him  that  uses  them,  than  increase  the  knowledge 
or  remove  the  doubts  of  sober  lovers  of  truth. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 

The  words  being  in  Ads,  xxiv.  25,  dm\eyoiJ.evov  3e  outoi., 
and  according  to  the  natural  force  and  import  of  them,  signi- 
fying, that  he  discoursed,  or  reasoned  dialecticallij. 

Soidli,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  ]. 

How  could  these  disputes  or  any  other  be  determined  ] 
among  men,  whose  pleasure  and  whose  pride  it  was  to  dis-  i 
pute  perpetually,  and  who  cultivated  an  art  that  was  of  use  ! 
to  no  man  in  the  discernment  of  truth,  but  might  help  the 
sulitile  dialectician  to  oppose  even  the  man  he  could  not 
refute  l—Bolingbroke.  Authority  in  Matters  ufjleligion,  s.  4 1 . 

A  jargon  of  words  that  seemed  to  explain  without  explain- 
ing, and  the  rules  of  a  dialectick,  that  seem'd  to  prove  and 
that  did  prove  indifferently  either  in  favour  of  truth,  or  of 
errour,  took  up  the  whole  attention  of  philosophers,  and 

ndered  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  adv; 


DIA 

Varro,  one  of  the  dialogists  says  to  him :   Sed  de  teipso  I 
quid  est  quod  audio?  TuUy  answers  :  Qudnam  de  re?  Varro 
replies  ;  Relictam  a  te  veterem  jam,  tractari  autem  Novum. 
Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3, 


DIA'METRR. 
Dia'metral,  aJj. 
Dia'.metral,  n. 
Dia'metrali.y. 
Diame'trk-al. 
Diame'tricallv. 


learn 


;  and  knowledge.— /rf.  Ess.  Hu 


For  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Erse,  are  no  other  than 
different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  9. 

At  the  same  time  another  and  far  bolder  sect  of  teachers 
arose,  who  presumed  to  interpret  the  sacred  doctrines  by 
logical  terms  and  distinctions,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
rules  of  dialect' 


;. — Jortin.  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist. 


But  aware  as  I  am,  in  common  with  the  great  poetical 
dialectician,  [Dryden,]  and,  indeed;  with  every  novice  io  the 
art  of  logic,  that  "  fallacies  often  live  in  universals,"  I  cannot 
fccede  to  Mr.  Burke's  observation. 

Parr.  A  Sequel  to  the  Printed  Paper. 

DIA'LOGISE,  tJ.  ^       Yt.  Dialogue ;    It.    and 
Dialo'gical.  I   Sp.  Dialngo ;    Lat.  Dia- 

Dia'logism.  1  logus  ,-   Gr.   AiaXoyos,  airo 

Dia'logist.  Vtou  ZiaXiysaOai,  (5ia,  and 

DiALOGi'sTicALLY.   I  A.ey-Eii',   to    Say,)   to   dis- 
Di'alogue,  7i.  I  course   together;    where 

Di'alogue,  v.  J  two  or  more  persons  talk 

or  converse  together. 

The  usage  of  dialogism  is  well  stated  by  Cot- 
grave  :   '•  Fr.  Dialogisme — 

A  figure  or  discourse,  wherein  one  arguing  with 
himself  as  if  he  talked  to  another,  both  moves  the 
question,  and  makes  the  answer." 

Morcouer  the  proctour  of  purgatory  [Sir  T.  More]  sayth 
in  his  dialogue,  quod  I,  and  quod  he,  and  quod  your  frende, 
how  that  the  foresayd  Duke  of  Glocester  was  a  noblema  and 
a  great  clarcke,  and  so  wise  that  he  coulde  spye  false  myracles 
and  disclose  them,  and  judge  them  from  the  true. 

Tyndall.    Workes.  p.  3C4. 

Some  will  dispute,  cavill  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old, 
whom  Cyrill  confutes,  as  Simon  IMagus  is  fained  to  doe  in 
tliat  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter;  and  Ammonius  the 
philosopher,  in  that  dialogicall  disputation  with  Zacharias 
the  Chnatian.— Burton.  Anatomy  o) Melancholy,  p. 258. 

His  foolish  dialogis. 


Both  which  [the  writings  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets] 
with  the  rest  of  the  written  word,  are  by  the  judgment  of 
common  sense,  if  we  will  believe  the  dialogist's  reasonings, 
voted  to  be  so  uncertain,  that  they  can  never  be  relyed  on 
with  any  conlidence  against  any  adversary. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 


And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  say. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lorei^s  Complaint. 
Far.  How  dost  foole  ? 
Ape.  Dost  dialogue  v/itb  thy  shadow? 
Far.  I  speake  not  to  thee.— /d.  Timon  of  Athens,  p.  83. 

At  present  it  must  be  owned,  the  cl.tiracters,  or  person- 
ages, eraploy'd  by  our  new  orthodox  dialogists,  carry  with 
'em  little  proportion  or  coherence. 

Shaftesbury.  Miscel.  Refl.  c.  3.  Misc.  5. 

So  pass'd  in  pleasing  dialogue  away 

The  nignt;  then  down  to  short  repose  they  lay. 

Pope.  Homer-  Odyssey,  h.  xv. 


Fr.  Diametre;  It.  and  Sp. 
Diametro ;  Lat.  Diameter; 
Gr.  Ai«>t£Tpoj,  from  5ia,  and 
H^rpov,  a  measure. 

The  straight  line  which 
passing  through  the  centre 
of  any  figure  measures  or  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  Things  are  said  to  be  diametrically  oppo- 
site, when  they  are  as  opposite  as  the  extreme 
points  of  a  diameter. 

O  stedfast  diametre  of  duracion 

That  fewe  feres  any  time  might  thou  flndc 

For  none  to  him  was  foujulen  lialfe  so  kinde. 

C/iaucer.  A  Balade  of  our  Ladie. 

And  this  new  diameter  is  but  the  half  of  this  verse  divided 

in  two,  and  no  other  than  the  ca-sura  or  breathing-place  in 

the  midst  thereof,  and  therefore  it  had  been  as  good  to  have 

put  two  lines  in  one,  but  only  to  make  them  seem  diverse. 

Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

The  incession  or  locall  motion  of  animals  is  made  with 

analogy  unto  this  ligure,  by  decussative  diametrals,  quin- 

cunciall  lines  and  angles. — Brown.  Cyrus  Garden,  c,  3. 

There  are  g^tlewomen,  and  male  guests. 

Of  several  humours,  cariage,  constitution ; 

Profession  too;  but  ao  diumetrall 

One  to  another,  and  so  much  opposed. 

B.  Jonson.    The  Magnetick  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Every  lye  is  diam'!raliy  contrary  to  the  God  of  truth ; 
since  it  proceeds  originally  from  the  very  Devill,  who  is  a 
Iyer,  and  the  father  of  lies. 

Prgnnc.  Histrio-Mastil,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

They  [Scylla  and  Charybdis]  are  nothing  so  horrid  or 
dangerous  as  they  make  them  to  be,  they  are  two  white 
keen-pointed  rocks  that  lie  under  water  diametrically  op- 
pos'd,  and  like  two  dragons  defying  one  another. 

J/otce//,  b.  i.  s.  l.Lct.27. 

Grant  that  the  sun  had  happcn'd  to  prefer 

A  seat  ascant  but  one  diameter  ; 

Lost  to  the  light  by  that  unhappy  place 

This  globe  had  lain  a  frozen,  lonesome  mass. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 

This  is  to  make  a  diametrical  opposition  between  the  de- 
crees of  God,  and  the  record  of  bis  will  in  the  Gospel. 

Bates.  Fun.  Ser.  on  Dr.  Jacomb. 

That  this  conception  is  of  all  others  most  dangerous  to  the 
soul  and  dishonourable  to  God,  as  being  absolutely  and  rfi 
metrically  opposite  to  the  tenour  of  the  Gospel 
which  evacuates  the  death  and  satisfaction  of  Christ ;  for  it 
causes  us,  while  ve  acknowledge  a  Christ,  tacitly  to  deny 
the  Saviour.— i'oHtt,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  12. 

Vie  chose  to  stop  there,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  verj' 
diametrical  point  of  opposition,  or  a  point  very  near  to  that, 
between  the  government  of  this  Prince  [King  James]  and 
the  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  have  so 
largely  insisted  upon. 

Bolingbroke.  On  the  History  of  England,  Let.  21. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he.  in  the  world  called  Fourli,  no 
matter  for  its  longitude  or  l.ititude,  whose  inhabitants  have 
ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in  morals, 
diametrically  opposite  to  ours. — Hume.  A  Dialogue. 


nd  that 


DI'AMOND,  n, 

Di'amonded. 

Di'amant,  or 

Di'ament. 

Di'amantine. 
adamant,  from  a,   priv.  and  Safia- 
tame,  to  overjiower ;  quod  nulli" 


Fr.  Diamant ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Diamante ,-  Dut.  Diamant ; 
Ger.  Demant;  and  in  old 
Eng.  Diamant;  Lat.  Ada- 
mas  :  Gr.  ASa^uas,  aSa/xai'Tos ; 
,  domare ;  to 
t.wmbilis;   to 


be  overpowered  by  no  force.     See  Vossius,  and 
the  example  from  Pliny;  also  Adamant. 


!  acordant. — Gou 


But  he  that  by  good  ■ 


the  rvght 


and 


reiecteth  anone,  and  lysteth  not  to  looke  vpnn  the  cc 
terfayte,  be  it  neuer  so  well  handeled,  neuer  so  craf 
polyshed.— Sic  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  73. 

■Wonderful!  and  inenarrable  is  the  hardncsse  of  a  dianu 
besides  it  hath  a  nature  to  conquer  the  fury  of  fire,  nay, 
shall  never  make  it  liotei  doe  what  you  can  ;  for  this 
tamable  venue  that  it  hath,  the  Greeks  have  given  it 
name  Adamns.— Holland.  Ptivie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  4. 
Prince  Arthur  gaue  a  box  oi diamond  sure, 
Emboss'd  with  gold  and  gorgeous  ornament, 

■\Vherein  were  clos'd  few  drops  of  liquor  pure 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  vertue  excellent. 
That  any  wound  could  heale  incontinent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


DIA 

Break  a  stone  in  the  middle,  or  lop  a  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
e  shall  behold  the  grain  thereof  (by  some  secret  cause  in 
nature)  diamonded  or  streaked  in  the  fashion  of  a  lozenge. 
Fuller.  Profane  State,  p.  368. 


The  stately  building 

The  world's  great  Maker  curiously  did  found 
On  fields  of  pearle  with  diamantine  towers. 

Stirling.  Doomes-Day.  The  Tuielflh  Home. 

Ph  il.  Deep  shades  are  thus  to  heighten  colours  set ; 
So  stars  in  night,  and  diamonds  shine  in  jet. 

Dryden.  Secret  Lore,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  Act  v. 

This  author,  then,  speaking  of  the  first  of  those  three 
diamond-mines,  which  he  makes  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the 
East  Indies,  having  told  us,  that  the  stones  are  there  found, 
sonic  in  the  ground,  and  some  in  the  rock,  subjoins,  that 
those  that  are  drawn  from  the  rock,  or  the  neighbouring 
parts,  have  ordinarily  a  good  water;  but  for  those,  which 
are  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  tlicir  water  partakes  of  the 
colour  or  soil,  wherein  they  are  found.  If  the  earth  be  clean 
and  somewhat  sandy,  the  diamonds  will  be  of  a  good  water ; 
but  if  it  be  fat  or  black,  or  of  another  colour,  they  will  have 
some  tincture  ctil.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  528. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains  ; 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaze. 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns.— .1/n«e(.  Edwin  S;  Emma. 

DI'APASE.  )       iMinshew  says,   Diapason   or 
DiAT.^'soN.     f  concord   of  all.       Fr.,   Sp.   and 

Lat.  Diapason,  est  concentus  omnium  in  musica. 

Gr.  Aiairaawv,  from  Sia,  through,  iraauv,  omnium. 

See  the  quotation  from  Bacon. 

And  twixt  them  both  a  quadrat  was  the  base, 

Proportion'd  equally  by  seuen  and  nine; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place. 
All  which  compacted,  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


DFAPER,  f.^        "  Fr.  Dia^ 

Di'aper,  n.        V  flourish,  diveri 
Di'afer,  «f//'.   J  ing,"     (Cotgr 


Thou  .art  the  mistress  to  command 
The  touch  of  the  most  curious  hand, 
When  every  quaver  doth  embrace 
His  like,  in  a  true  diapase. 

Drayton.  The  Muses  Elysium,  Nymphal  3 
The  diapason  or  eight  in  musick  is  the  sweetest  concoril; 
insomuch,  as  it  is  in  effect  an  vnison. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  s.  103. 
The  first  stanza  [of  Dryden's  first  Ode  for  Cecilia's  day]  is 
vigorous  and  elegant,  tliough  the  word  diapason  is  too  tech- 
nical, and  the  rhymes  are  too  remote  from  one  another. 

Johmon.  Life  of  Dryden. 

DFAP.^SM.  Gr.  Aioirao-jua,  from  Amjroo-o--fir, 
inspergerp.  "  Diapasvis  are  aromatic  herbs  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder  ;  they  were  formerly  made 
into  little  balls  with  sweet  water,  and  strung  toge- 
ther as  here,  or  worn  loose  in  the  pocket.  This 
is  the  '  pomander  chain,'  mentioned  just  below." — 
GifTord,  Note  on  B.  Jonson. 

Per.  I  come.  sir.  There's  an  excellent  diapasme  in  a 
chaine  too,  if  you  like  it. 

8.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Fr.  Diaprer ;  to  diaper, 
diversifie  with  flourish- 
Cotgrave.)  Skinner 
mentions  the'  conjecture  that  this  word  owes  its 
origin  to  the  town  of  Ipre,  in  Flanders ;  but  adds 
that  there  is  no  reason  given  for  believing  that 
Jpre  was  more  famous  for  this  manufacture  than 
any  other  town.  Dr.  Anderson  revives  the  con- 
jecture, and  Warton  adopts  it.  The  word  they 
suppose  was  originally  written  D'ipre.  In  con- 
firmation, Warton  quotes  from  Chaucer's  Wife  of 
Bath,  V.  4o0. 


.Skinner  proposes  Fr.  Divaire,  to  variegate. 
Du  Cange,  the  It.  Diaspro,  jasper.  "  Diapred, 
embroidered,  diversified.  Rich  cloth  embroidered 
with  raised  work  we  call  d'ipre,  and  from  thence 
Diriper,  and  to  do  this,  or  any  work  like  it,  was 
called,  to  Diaper,  whence  the  participle."  See 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  176.  N.  y. 

A  Btede  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 

Covered  with  clotii  of  gold,  diapred  wele. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniglttes  Toie,  v.2160. 

They  of  the  towne  demed  surely  that  they  had  been  mer- 
chaiits,  come  tbyder  to  the  fayre  to  bane  bought  cloth  and 
di/aper,  for  they  said  they  came  fro  Mounte  Pellier  to  bye 
mai-chaildyse.— Werners.  Froissarl.  Cronyde,  vol  ii.  c.  119. 


DIA 

Not  any  damsel!,  -wliich  her  vauiiteth  most 

In  skilfull  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine  ; 
Nor  any  weauer,  wliicli  his  worke  doth  boast 

In  diaper,  iu  damaske,  or  in  lyne. — Spcitser.Iil'uiopolmus. 

Am.  \\Tiate'er  the  wanton  spring, 
"When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties, 
Toils  for,  comes  home  to  autumn. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
That  other  glittering  armie  with  milk-white  diaper  coafes, 
must  be  died  red  in  blond,  when  they  come  to  strokes,  and 
to  try  it  out  with  dint  of  sword. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  3S1. 

I  have  as  good  diaper,  made  by  some  of  my  tenants  nigh 
Armagh,  as  can  come  to  a  table,  and  all  other  cloth  lor 
houshold  uses. 

Locke.  Mr.  Molineux  to  Mr.  LocJce.  Sept.  26,  160G. 


DI.\PH.\NE'ITY. 

Dia'phaxovs. 


Gr.  Aia,  thi-ough, 
(paii'-eiv,   to  shiiic 


To  clear,  brighten,  make  transparent." 
As  for  its  diaphanity  or  perspicuity,  it  [Chrystall]  enioyeth 
that  most  eminently:  and  the  reason  thereof  is  its  conti- 
nuity; as  having  its  earthly  and  salinous  parts  so  exactly 
resolved,  that  its  body  is  left  imporous  and  not  discreted  by 
atomical  terminations.— Scou'?;.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Hence  it  is,  that  they  who  consider  the  preciousness  and 
scarcitie  of  time,  make  it  their  study  how  to  stay  it,  as  it 
were,  in  passing,  which  is  to  be  done  after  the  manner  that 
corporal  reflections  are  made,  by  staying  the  light  from 
passing  through  a  diaphanous  body ;  because  transparent 
matters  retain  not  the  images  set  before  them. 

Mounlague.  Decoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  2. 

And  because  the  outward  coat  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  pel- 
lucid to  transmit  the  light,  which,  if  the  eyes  shnuM  alw.iys 
stand  open,  would  be  apt  to  grow  drv.  nnA  -^livink,  and  lose 
thcix  diaphaneity,  therefore  are  the  .  ,«::,s  ,  ,  .utrh  td  as 
often  to  wink,  that  so  they  may  a';  1!  ■:  !  •,  nrnish 

them  over  with  the  moisture   tin  '         i   ■!■  being 

glandules  on  purpose  to  separate  n  In  ■  u  ::i  i   r  •:  :ii  iim-,  and 
withall  wipe  off  whatever  dust  or  liltli  niav  slick  to  them. 

Ray.  Ou  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

It  seem'd  not  absurd  to  imagine,  that  upon  the  rushing 
of  the  air  out  of  the  receiver  into  the  emptied  cylinder,  the  | 
air  in  the  receiver  being  suddenly  and  vehemently  ex-  i 
panded,  the  texture  of  it  was  as  suddenly  altered,  .and  the 
parts  made  to  shift  places  (perhaps  some  of  them  change  j 
postures,)  as  during  their  new  and  vehement  motion,  and 
ineir  varied  situation,  to  disturb  the  wonted  continuity,  and 
BO  the  diaphaneity  of  the  zir.— Boyle.    WorJcs,  vol.  i.  p.  92.       j 

The  eyes  of  spiders,  (in  some  four,  in  some  six,  and  in 
some  eight,)  are  placed  all  in  the  fore  front  of  the  head.  ! 
■which  is  round,  and  without  any  neck,  all  diaphamius  and  ■ 
transparent,  like  a  locket  of  diamonds. 

Derham.  Phi/sico-T/ievloyy,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Note  0. 

Oft  the  jasper's  found 

Creiii,  hut  diaphanous. 

Sir  II'.  Jones.  The  third  Discourse  on  the  Hindus. 

DIAPHORE'TICK,  adj.  \         Gr.   Aia<popyiTi- 

Diaphore'tick,  ?!.  > Kos,fromAiatltup-eLU, 

Diaphore'tical.  j  to  dissipate,  to  dis-  : 

perse.  j 

"  Fr.  Diaphoretique, — dissolving  or  evaporating 
humours,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

And  whereas  I  intended  it  only  for  a  diaplinrelick  to  cast 
him  into  a  breathing  sweat,  it  hath  h.ad  upon  him  all  the 
effects  o{  a.  vomit.— Marvell.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

Take  of  vipers  reduced  to  fine  powder  one  ounce,  diapho- 
retic antimony  half  an  uunce.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  3S7. 

It  may  work  upon  the  mind  as,  physitians  say,  those  kind 
of  dia/ihorelicnl  medicines  do  upon  the  body,  the  which 
although  they  do  not  produce  any  violent  sweat,  yet  they 
dense  by  opening  the  pores,  and  keeping  the  body  in  a  con- 
tinued transpiration  and  breathing  out  of  the  malignity. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  Treat.  6.  s.  3. 

DI'APHRAGM.  Gr.  Ain<|;pa7^o,  from  Aia- 
<ppa<Ta-etv,  oio,  (bpaacr-fiv,  sspire  ;  It.,  Sp.  and  Lat. 
Diaphragma  ,-  "  Fr.  Diaphrnc/me, — the  midriffe  ; 
a  long  and  round  muscle,  whereby  the  vital  parts 
are  separated  from  the  natural,  and  the  heart  and 
lights  from  the  stomach  and  nether  bowels,"  ( Cot- 
grave.) 

He  cut  away  the  ribs,  diaphragm  and  pericardium  of  a 
dog  ;  also  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  that  he  might  tie  it  on 
to  the  nose  of  a  pair  of  bellows ;  and  by  blowing  into  the 
lungs,  he  restored  the  dog  to  life. 

Derham.  Physico-Theolngy,  b.iv.  c.  7.  Note  1. 

The  liver  is  fastened  in  the  body  by  two  ligaments  ;  the 
first,  which  is  large  and  strong,  comes  from  the  diaphragm, 
and  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Paley.  Natural  Thology,  c.  II. 
DIARRHOR'A.      Vv.  Dlarrhee  :    \L  Diarrea  , 
Sp.  Diarrhea  ;  Lat.  Diarrhoea  ;  Gr.  Aioppoia,  from 
ZicppetP,  from  5ia,  and  pe-av,  fluere,  to  flow. 
VOL.  I. 


DIG 

Diarrhoeas,  and  though  more  seldom,  even  dysenterical 
ones,  are  happily  and  easily  cured,  as  I  have  sometimes 
known  by  the  bare  use  of  so  slight  a  remedy  as  milk,  wherein 
whilst  it  is  gently  boiling,  an  equal  quantity  of  fair  water  is 
little  by  little  put,  till  at  lact  there  remains  but  as  much 
liquor  as  the  milk  alone  amounted  to  at  first. 

Boyle.   Worts,  vol.  v.  p.  113. 

He  [D.  Hume]  answered.  Your  hopes  are  groundless.  An 

habitual  diarrhoea  of  more  than  a  year's  standing  would  be 

a  very  bad  disease  at  any  age  :  at  my  age  it  is  a  mortal  one. 

Letter  from  A.  Smith  to  W.Strachan. 

DI'ARY.  Fr.  Diaire.  Est  libellus,  in  quo 
acta  unuscujusque  diei  describuntur,  (Minshew. ) 
Lat.  Diarium. 

A  record,  or  an  account  of  daili;  occurrences. 
Herewith  I  present  your  lordship  with  a  conipleat  diary 
of  your  own  late  legation,  which  hath  cost  me  some  toil 
and  labour.— /foiceW,  h.  i.  s.  0.  Let.  19. 

The  earl  [Arundel]  seems  to  have  had  in  his  service 
another  painter,  one  Harrison,  now  only  known  to  us  by  a 
chronologic  diary,  in  which  he  records  particulars  relating 
to  old  Parr,  whom  Lord  Arundel  had  a  curiosity  to  see. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

DLV,STOLE.  .?o  written  in  Fr.,  It.,  .?p.,  and 
Lat. ;  Gr.  AiaaroKt},  from  5iacrT€AAeii',  to  separate, 
to  disjoin. 

The  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Now  as  we  have  no  voluntary  imperium  at  all,  upon  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  so  are  we  n 
ourselves  of  any  energy  of  our  own  soul  that  caus 
Ctidu'orth.  Intellectual  Syslt 

Tliat  the  motion  of  all  muscles  consists  i 
not  to  be  doubted  also.  By  which  means  the  systole  is 
easily  accounted.  But,  forasmuch,  as  the  heart  hath  no 
antagonist  muscle,  the  diastole  hath  puzzled  the  greatest 
wits. — Derham.  Physico-TJieolnyg,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  Note  1. 

DLVTRIBE.  ■)      La.i.  Diatribe.;   Gr.  AiarpiPv. 

Dia'tribist.  )from  SmTpi^fiv,  (Sm,  and  Tpi/3- 
civ,  terere,  terere  tcmpus. )  The  word  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  prolonged  or  renewed 
discussion  or  examination  of  any  Uiing. 

But  I  that  am  not  yet  by  all  his  diatribe  so  instructed,  or 
improved,  as  to  discern  one  real  misadventure  in  those 
discourses,  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  edified  by  this  his 
charity.— J/amniond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  136. 

And  the  same  I  desire  may  introduce  my  address  to  this 
dlatrihist,  and  the  tasks  by  him  set  before  me,  the  subjects 
which  he  hath  chosen  to  consider  with  me  being  such,  as 
well  deserve  some  care  from  each  of  us,  that  we  neitlier 
deceive  others,  nor  ourselves  in  them. — Id.  lb.  p.  1,1-1. 

niR.  !■.    ■)      To  dih  or  dibble  h  to  (///),  (qv.) 

Di'nni.E.  ^  DibUc,  the  dim.  is — 

A  tool  with  which  plants  are  dijipad  into  the 
ground ;  and  thus  planted. 

And  this  way  of  fishing  we  call  daping,  dabbir.g,  or  dih- 
bing :  wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line  flying  before 
you — up  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves — and  to 
angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of  the  same  side 
whereon  you  stand. — Walton.  Angler,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 


Yet  for  .ill  this  there  comes  another  strange  gardener  that 
never  knew  the  soil,  never  handled  a  dibble  or  spade  to  set 
the  least  pot-hearb  that  grew  there,  much  less  had  endur'd 
an  hour's  sweat  or  chillncss,  and  yet  challenges  as  his  right 
the  binding  or  unbinding  of  every  flower,  the  clipping  of 
every  bush,  the  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed,  both  in 
that  and  every  other  garden  thereabout. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

DIG  A'CITY.  Coined  by  the  author  quoted,  to 
denote — 

Fluency  in  writing. 

VTiere  the  question  is  momentous,  and  the  celebration  of 
their  fame  foreign  toil,  what  should  induce  any  one,  who  is 
really  desirous'of  information,  to  remit  the  freedom  of 
inquiry  after  it  for  their  dicacity. 

Byrom.  Etithusiasm,  Introd. 

DICE,  z).  A  Fr.  De.  Vossius  says,  " Z)a(/«s 
Dice,  n.  i  ct  rfc/m.?,  tesseram  notant,  quae 
Di'cEB.  f  Italis  et  Hispanis,  dado,  unde  da- 

Di'cTNG,  )i.  J  dus;  CzaMisde,\c\  del,  MXi'ledetius." 

(De  Vitiis,  1.  ii.  c.  5. ) 

Junius  says,  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  Aik-civ,  ja- 

cere,  to  throw  or  cast.      Skinner  prefers  the  Lat. 

Datum,  i.  e.  delivered  or  thrown  from  the  hand. 

And  Menage,  dado,  corrupted  from  datus. 
And  Danycll  the  dees  pleyere.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  131. 


130, 


DIG 

Loke  eke  how  to  the  King  Demetrius 

The  King  of  Parthcs,  as  the  book  sayth  us, 

Sent  him  a  pair  oi  dis  of  gold  in  scorne, 

For  he  had  used  Iiasard  therbeforne. 

Cliaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Talc,  v.  \2,557. 

He  yeueth  his  graces  vndeserued. 

And  fro  that  man  whiche  hath  him  serued. 

Full  offe  he  taketh  away  his  fees. 

As  he  that  plaieth  at  the  dies.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

There  is  such  dicing-houses  al,50,  they  say  as  had  not 
beene  wont  to  be,  where  young  gentlemen  dice  away  their 
thrift,  and  where  dicing  is,  there  are  other  follies  also. 

Latimer,  Ser.  5.  Before  King  Edii-ard. 

The  Lacedemonians  sent  an  amhassade  to  the  citie  of 
Corinthe,  to  haue  with  them  aliance  ;  hut  whan  theambas- 
sadours  founde  the  princis  and  counsaylours  playenge  at 
dyse,  they  departed  without  exploytynge  their  message, 
sayenge,  that  they  would  not  maculate  the  honour  of  theyr 
people  with  suche  a  reproche,  to  be  saide,  that  they  had 
made  aliaunce  with  disars. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governorr,  b.  i.  c.  26. 

The  sayd  hoost  of  Flemynges  aualyd  ye  moCt  in  a  secret 
wyse  as  me  of  warre  myght,  and  drewe  theym  towarde  the 
Frenshemen,  which  thenne  were  vnarmed,  and  in  theyr 
disportes  of  dysynge  and  playinge  at  the  chesse  and  other 
gSLXays.—Fabyan,  an.  1377. 

As  for  the  rumour  that  run  of  his  dice-playing  he  bashed 
no  whit  thereat ;  and  he  [Augustus]  played  simply  without 
art  and  openly  for  his  disport,  even  when  he  was  well  stricken 
in  years. — Holland.  Sueto7ii-us,  p.  70. 

Or  if  he  believe  it  unlawful  to  play  at  cards  or  dice ;  or 
that  it  is  forbidden  by  God's  word  to  let  out  money  at 
interest ;  why,  in  all  these  cases  he  may  follow  his  opinion, 
though  it  be  a  false  one,  without  sin. 

Sharp,  vol.ii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

The  lieutenant  and  Mr.  Underhil,  who  brought  him  to 
the  Tower,  sent  for  Thomas  Robins,  alias  Morgan,  com- 
monly called  little  Morgan,  brother  unto  great  Morgan,  of 
Salisbury  court,  the  great  dicer. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1548. 

My  Lords,  it  would  be  a  martyrdom  to  these  retired  sober 
women,  to  be  compelled,  with  elbows  bared  to  the  shoulder, 
to  sally  forth  to  the  pleasures  of  the  midnight  rout,  to  distri- 
bute the  cards  at  loo,  or,  soaring  to  sublimer  joys,  to  rattle 
the  dice-box  at  the  games  of  hazard. 

Horsley.   Speech,  July  I 

DICHO'TOMY. 

DiCno'TOMIST. 

Diciio'tomize. 

Our  Saviour  s.iid  to  Pilate,  "  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of 
thyself,  or  did  others  tell  thee?"  And  all  things  reported 
are  reducible  to  this  dichotomic:  1.  The  fountain  of  inven- 
tion ;  2.  the  channell  of  relation. 

Fuller.   Worthies,  vol.  i.  c.  23. 

Now  according  to  these  two  different  notions  of  nature, 
the  four  forementioned  forms  of  Atheism  may  be  again 
dichotomized  after  this  manner  ;  into  such  as  derive  ail 
things  from  a  mere  fortuitous  and  temerarious  nature  devoid 
of  all  order  and  methodicalness  :  and  such  as  deduce  the 
original  of  things  from  a  certain  orderly,  regular,  and  arti- 
ficial, though  senseless  nature  in  matter. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  139. 

Certainly  a  trivial!  invention,  and  an  infinite  prejudice  to 
sciences  ;  for  these  dicholnmisis  when  they  would  wrest  all 
things  to  the  laws  of  their  method,  and  whatsoever  doth  not 
aptly  fall  within  tln.sv  -,,,  ,.,',„,.,  ;li,  y  would  either  omitt 
or  bow  contrarie  to  Tl  Miation;  they  bring  it 

so  to  passe,  that  tin-  :    ,      '     ,i iocs  of  sciences  leape 

out,  and  they  claspe  an,!  m,  1,    <    ly  the  drie  and  empty 


.  ^  Gr.  AixoTufj-eiv,  to  cut  into 
Vparts,  (5ixa,  and  Tffj.v-ew,  to 
jcut.) 


huskes. — Bacon. 


DICTA'MNE.     The  herb  dittant/. 
Pennyroyal. 
And  whilst  I  wander  like  the  wounded  dcere. 

That  seekes  for  dictamne  to  rccure  his  scarre. 
And  come  to  the  whom  I  hold  onely  deere. 
Thou  dost  (fierce  faire)  at  my  disaster  scarre. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  3. 

DFCTATE,  i;.  ^        Vr.  Dirler ,-     Sp.  Diclar ; 
Di'cTATE,  n.  It.  Deltare ,-     Lat.   Dictare, 

Dicta'tion.  from  Dicere,  to  say  or  speak. 

Dicta'tor.  Dictator,    a    dictundo,    quia 

Di'ctatory.  crebro     diceret,    ediceretque, 

Dictato'rial.     V  qua;  utilia  essent  reipublicse, 
Dictato'rian.        (Vossius. ) 
Dicta'torship.  To  say,   speak,  tell,   pro- 

Di'ctature.  claim,  declare,  what  shall  be 

Dicta'tri.x.  done;  where,  when, and  how; 

Di'ctamen.  j  what  another  shall  write; — to 
speak  or  write  with  authority. 

In  the  kalenders  of  Januarie,  whan  the  sen.-ite  dcuided, 
the  oftices,  being  pourueved  of  a  dictutour,  and  of  two  con- 
sules  vcrely,  incontinente  in  the  thirde  place  they  prouided 
for  foiire  most  excellent  barons  to  defend  the  saide  foiue 
frontiers.— Co/rfe7i  Boke,  c.  1. 

3  Z 


Nay  the  very  i 


DIG 

No,  you  \vill  dictate  Tvholesome  pfronnds,  and  so.? 
Seeds  in  his  mind,  as  pure  as  tliat  is  now : 
Breathe  in  your  thoughts,  your  soul,  make  him  the  true 
Resemblance  of  your  worth,  speak  and  live  you. 

Carlwiiffhl.  To  Dr. Duppa. 

I  hope  God  hath  given  me  ability  to  be  master  of  my  own 
passion,  and  endowed  me  with  that  reason,  that  will  dictate 
unto  me  what  is  for  my  own  good  and  benefit. 

State  Trials.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Lilburne,  an.  1049. 

For  he  [Sylla]  proclamed  himself  Dictator,  which  office 
had  not  been  for  sixscore  years  before  in  use,  and  made  the 
senate  discharge  him  of  all  that  was  past,  giving  him  free 
liberty  afterwards  to  kill  whom  he  would,  and  to  confiscate 
their  goods :  to  destroy  cities,  and  to  build  up  new  as  he 
listed  ;  to  take  away  kingdoms,  aHd  to  give  them  where  lie 
thought  good. — Nortti.  Ptutarc/t,  p.  403. 

In  the  third  place  also  if  you  will  believe  that  you  have  a 
tlictalorinn  power  over  all  times,  and  laws  past,  and  present, 
and  so  may  justify  all  that  you  act  against  them  :  yet 
why  do  you  not  act'  against  them  without  such  detestable 
cursings,  odious  railings,  and  unsavory  derisions,  as  your 
mouth  is  perpetually  defiled  with. 

Stale  Trials.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Lilburne,  an.  1649. 

Your  heauty  'twas  at  first  did  awe  me, 
And  into  bondage,  woeful  bondage  draw  me  ; 
It  was  your  cheek,  your  eye,  your  lip, 
Wliith  raised  you  iirst  to  the  dictatorship. 

Cotton.  To  the  Countess  of  ChestcrJIeld. 

^Vhat  heresies  and  prodigious  opinions  have  been  set  on 
foot,  and  maintained  to  the  death  under  the  pretence  of  the 
dictation,  and  warrant  of  God's  spirit ! 

Bp.  tlnll.  Bern.  p.  148. 

Rather,  as  I  hope,  for  that  our  English,  the  language  of 
men  ever  famous,  and  foremost  in  the  atchievements  of 
liberty,  will  not  easily  find  servile  letters  enow  to  spell  such 
a  dictator:/  presumption  Engllsh'd. 

Milton.  Speech  on  unlicensed  Printing. 

)rs,  who  have  usurpt  a  kind  of 
vithsuch  confidence  past  censure 
upon  matters  in  doubt,  have  yet  (the  heat  once  over)  in  the 
Incide  intervalles,  from  these  peremptory  fits  of  asseveration, 
changed  their  note. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  Pref.  p.  9. 

That  is  to  say,  you  are  to  trust  to  your  own  particular 
discourses,  as  to  particular  discourses,  and  no  farther  ;  but 
to  the  resolves  of  the  church  as  to  the  diciamens  of  a  higher 
understanding,  by  the  light  of  which  you  are  to  judge  and 

Ld.  Falkland,  in  Hammond's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.i.  p. COO. 

Though  Phalaris's  brazen  hull  were  there, 

And  he  would  dictate  what  he'd  have  you  swear. 

Be  not  so  profligate,  but  rather  choose 

To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose. 

Rather  than  let  your  virtue  be  betray'd  ! 

Virtue,  the  noblest  cause  for  which  you're  made. 

Stepney.  Imit.  of  Juvenal. 
Then  those  who  foUow'd  Reason's  dictates  right, 
Liv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light, 
"With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  face, 
AVliile  thousand  rubric  martyrs  want  a  place. 

Dri/den.  Bclirjio  Laici, 
Did  they  appeal  to  Saint  Peter  as  to  the  supreme  dictatour 
and  judge  of  controversies  ?  not  so ;  but  they  sent  to  the 
apostle  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  to  enquire  about  the  ques- 
tion.— Barrow.  Of  t/ie  Pope's  Supremacy. 

The  Gentiles,  though  in  their  searches  after  wisdom  and 
knowledge  they  had  fallen  into  many  errors,  yet  had  dis- 
covered many  excellent  truths,  and  if  a  judicious  collection 
had  been  made  of  the  useful  doctrines  which  some  or  other 
of  them  in  various  times  and  places  had  taught,  a  system  of 
morality  might  have  been  drawn  up,  which  would  bear  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  2. 

But  scarcely  any  man  is  so  steadily  serious  as  not  to  com- 
plain, that  the  severity  of  dictatorial  instruction  has  been 
too  seldom  relieved,  and  that  he  is  driven  by  the  sternness 
of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to  more  cheerful  and  airy  com- 
panions.— Ramliter,  No.  203. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  [Sylla]  placing  more  confidence 
in  his  good  fortune,  than  in  his  atchievements,  was  his  lay- 
ing down  the  dictatorship. — Langhorne.  Plutarch. 

Haply  it  may  be  said,  that  any  charity  is,  at  any  time, 

the  favourite  of  so  capricious  a  dictatrix  of  human  conduct. 

Knox.  The  Magdalen  Hospital  recommended. 

DI'CTION.  Vr.  Diction;  Lat.  X)ic«o,  from 
Diccre,  dictum.      See  Dictate. 

The  style  of  language  in  writing  or  speaking. 

■We  are  not  wont  to  require  the  dictions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  have  so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew 
idiom  in  them,  to  be  tryed  by  Attical  heathen  Greek  writers  : 
yet  shall  1  not  now  need  to  refuse  that  tryal  which  is  here 
oSeiei.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

Concise  your  diction ;  let  your  sense  be  clear, 
>foi  with  a  weJgW  of  words  fatigue  the  ear. 

Francis,  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  10. 


DID 

Though  he  TDi-yden]  wrote  hastily,  and  often  incorrectly, 
and  his  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness 
in  his  diciio'i,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his  expres- 
sion, which  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come 
after  \\\m.— Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  18. 

DICTIONARY.  LatDictionarium;  Fr.Dic- 
tionnaire ;  It.  Dizionario ;  Sp.  Diccionario.  In 
Dut.  Woordenhoek. 

A  book  of  words,  containing  (as  distinguished 
frovn  a  mere  vocabulary)  their  etymology,  mean- 
ing, and  usage. 

0  ridiculous  birth !  a  mouse  crept  out  of  the  mountain  ! 
Help  grammarians !  one  of  your  number  is  in  danger  of 
perishing !  The  laws  of  God  and  of  nature  are  safe  i  but 
Salmasius's  Dictionary  is  undone. 

Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

1  am  not  to  blame  for  quoting  the  philosophical  dictionary 
of  that  author'  because  the  design  oi  dictionaries  is  to  show 
the  use  of  words. 

Clarke  and  Leibnitz.  Mr.  Leibnitz's  fourth  Paper. 

I  am  not  here  writing  a  dictionary,  (which  yet  ought  to 
be  dune,  and  of  a  very  diflftrent  kind  indeed  from  any  thing 
ever  yet  attempted  any  where,)  but  only  laying  a  foundation 
for  a  new  theory  of  language. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 


DID. 


Doed,  do'd,  did.     See  Do. 


DIDA'CTICK,  adj.  ^        Gr.   AiScucrmo?,  that 
Dida'ctical.  Vcan   or   may    teach    or 

DiD.VscALic.  J  learn  ;  able  to  teach  or 

learn  ;  from  AiSua-K-eiv,  to  teach. 

Instructive,  directive,  (sc.)  of  mamiers  or  con- 
duct. 

I  have  already  discoursed  of  the  integrity  of  life,  and  what 
great  necessity  there  is,  and  how  deep  obligations  lie  upon 
you,  not  only  to  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence,  but  also  to 
be  holy  ;  not  only  pure,  but  shining;  not  only  to  be  blame- 
less, but  to  be  didactic  in  your  lives  ;  that,  as  by  your  ser- 
mons you  preach  in  season,  so  by  your  lives  you  may  preach 
out  of  season. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

"We  shall  not  need  here  to  describe  out  of  their  didactical 
■writings,  what  kind  of  prayers,  and  what  causes  of  con- 
fidence they  teach  towards  the  blessed  ■^'irgin  Mary  and  All 
Saints.— Zrf.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.i.  s.  9. 

For  the  apostle  proves  the  necessity  of  God's  revealing 
these  things  by  his  Spirit,  v.  10,  II,  12,  and  then  adds  that 
their  speaking  was  not  after  the  didactick  way  of  human 
wisdom,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual. — Siillingjleet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

In  all  which  he  displays  the  glorious  state  of  that  king- 
dom, not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  argumentation  and  formal 
reasoning  which  had  no  place  in  an  epistle  writ  as  this  is, 
all  as  it  were  in  a  rapture,  and  in  a  stile  far  above  the  plain 
didacticalvmy. — Locke.  Paraphrase  on  Ephesians,  Synopsis. 

Under  what  species  it  may  be  comprehended,  whether 
didascatic  or  heroic,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  critics 

Prior.  Solomon,  Pref. 

This  useful  impression  [on  the  mind]  is  commonly  made 
in  poetry  by  indirect  methods  ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by 
representation  of  characters  ;  but  didactick  poetry  openly 
professes  its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion.—Bioir,  Lect.  40. 

DI'DAPPER.  Skinner  says  (q.d.)  Dive-dap- 
per. It  is  probably  merely  a  reduplication  of  dip, 
(q.d.)  dip-dipper.     See  Dad-chick. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  di-dnpper  peering  through  a  wave, 
"Who  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in. 

Shakespeare.   Venus  $;  Adonis. 

Luz.  The  misery  of  man  may  fitly  be  compar'd  to  a  dl- 
dapper,  who  when  she  is  under  water,  past  our  sight,  and 
indeed  can  seem  no  more  to  us,  rises  again  ;  shakes  but  her- 
self, and  is  the  same  she  was :  so  is  it  with  transitory  man, 
this  iny.—Bcuum.  ^  Flelch.  Woman  Hater,  Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

Thou  must  eat  little  or  no  goat's  flesh,  nor  red  deer;  nor 
even  foal's  flesh,  by  any  means ;  and  carefully  abstain,— that 
is,  as  much  as  thou  canst,  from  peacocks,  cranes,  coots,  di- 
dappers,  and  water  hens. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.  c.  34. 

Dl'DR  ACHM.  Gr.  AiSpaxt^ov,  from  Rij,  twice, 
and  SpaxA"?-  A  double  drachm,  equal  to  two 
Roman  denurii,  or  fifteen  pence  English.  See 
Drachm. 


Theyi 
didr'amii 


)  to  Peter  whom  they  sawe  in  manor  next  about 
:  Doeth  youre  maister  (quoth  they)  pay  the 
:  didrachma  for  trybute,  as  others  doe. 


The  Septuagint  reads  to  I'lfiiiru  iiifiaxt^ov,  the  half  of  the 
didraclim,  or  h;ilf  shekel,  which  is  all  one  with  a  whole 
didrachin  AnkTi..— Hammond.  Annot.  on  St. Matthew,  c.  17. 


DIE 

DIDU'CTION,  n.  ^     La.t. Diducere,  clum,  (Jis, 

DiDu'cTivELY.         )  and  ducere,)  to  draw  apart. 

A  drawing  apart ;  withdrawing  one  part  from 
another. 

Diductivehi  is  used  by  Brown,  as  deductively. 
The  4to.  edition  of  Boyle  reads  deduction. 

He  ought  to  shew  us  what  kind  of  strings  they  are,  which, 
though  strongly  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  receiver  and 
superficies  of  the  bladder,  must  draw  just  as  forciljiy  one  as 
another,  how  long  soever  they  be  without  the  Wadder,  in 
comparison  of  those  that  within  the  bladder  drew  so  as  to 
hinder  the  didueiion  of  its  sides. — Boyle.  Works,  vq\.\.^.\&5. 

Now,  what  is  very  strange,  there  is  scarce  a  popular  error 
passant  in  our  dayes,  which  is  not  either  directly  expressed, 
or  diductively  contained  in  this  work  [Pliny,  Natural  His- 
tory'], which  being  in  the  hands  of  most  men,  hath  proved  a 
powerful  occasion  of  their  propagation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

DIE.  See  Dice.  Also  that  in  which  any 
thing  is  cast  or  moulded ;  the  cast  or  mould  itself; 
the  stamp. 

Thus  through  foistinge  and  cogginge  theire  die,  and  other 
false  playe,  these  new  perillous  teachers  deceiue  many  poore 
souls,  and  robbe  them  of  the  sure  pure  simplicitie  of  their 
Uithe.— Jewel.  A  Beplie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  171. 

At  the  last,  as  men  th.at  being  a  marvellous  height  from 
the  ground  do  headlong  throw  themselves  down,  closing  up 
their  eyes,  and  withdrawing  their  minds  from  the  thought 
of  danger:  crying  out  these  words  onely  unto  them  that 
were  by  in  the  Greek  tongue,  ai-epptf^^t,:  xy^oc ;  in  English, 
let  the  die  be  cast  (meaning  hereliy  to  put  all  in  hazard  and 
according  to  our  proverb,  to  set  all  on  six  or  seven)  he 
[Julius  Caesar]  pass'd  over  with  his  army. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  549. 

Such  variety  of  dies  made  use  of  by  Wood  in  stamping  his 

money,  makes  the  discovery  of  counterfeits  more  difficult. 

Swift. 

Though  the  dies  falling  in  such  a  manner  be  accidental  to 
him  that  casts  it,  yet  none  will  suppose  that  there  is  no 
cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does. 

/.  Edwards.  On  the  Freedom  of  Will,  pt.  ii.  s.  4. 

DIE,  V.  ~\       Sometimes  written  Dye.     "  A.  S. 

Die,  n.     \Deag-an,  tingere,  intingere,  inficere, 

Di'er.  J  imbuere,  colorare.  To  dy  or  co- 
lour," ( Somner. ) 

To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  steep  or  dip  in  any  thing, 
that  will  tinge  or  stain ;  to  colour  ;  to  give  a  hue, 
tinge  or  colouring  to.  In  Chaucer  it  is  applied  to 
the  scent. 

The  swote  smell  sprong  so  wide 

Th,it  it  died  all  the  place  about.— CAoKcer.  Mom.  of  the  R. 

A  webbe,  a  deyer,  and  a  tapiser. 

Were  alle  ydothed  in  o  livere. 

Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fiaternite. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  3G4. 

Graine  that  you  die  scarlet  with.all  is  worth  the  batman 
ready  money,  200.  shaughs,  reconing  the  shaugh  for  6  pence 
Russe. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

There  is  a  wood  called  Logwood  or  Palo  Campichio,  it  is 

cheape  and  yeildeth  a  glorious  blew,  but  our  workmen  caii 

not  make  it  sure,  this  wood  you  must  take  with  you,  and  see 

whether  the  silke  diers  or  wooll  diers  in  Turkey  can  do  if. 

Id.  lb.  \ol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  165. 

And  this  was  of  such  force,  that  for  the  space  of  five  hun- 
dred years  and  more,  Lycurgus  chief  law  and  ordinances 
remained  in  full  perfection,  as  a  deep  wodded  oie,  which 
went  to  the  bottom,  and  pierced  into  the  tender  wool. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  65. 

In  like  maner  in  Norfi"olke  there  was  assembled  an  huge 
number  of  those  vnrulie  countrie  people  which  vnder  the 
guiding  of  a  dier  of  cloth,  commonlie  called  John  Littester, 
that  had  dwelt  in  Norwich,  attempted  and  did  all  such 
vngratious  feats,  as  they  had  heard  that  other  did  in  other 
parts  of  the  red.lme.—Holinshcd.  Rich.  II.  an.  1381. 

"We  also  learned  in  the  dye-houses,  that  cloth  being  dyed 
blue  with  woad,  is  afterwards  by  the  yellow  decoction  of 
woud-wax  or  wood-wax,  di/ed  into  a  green  colour. 

Boyle.   Works,  pt.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  740. 

DIE,  I'.      See  Dead.      Also  written  Dye,  (q v.) 

Tho  Hengist  ysey  the  Cristene  men  hym  siwe  so  faste 
And  that  he  moste  nede  turne  azeyn  other  deye  att  laste, 
He  bigan  to  ordeyne  ys  folk.— it.  Gloucester,  p.  139. 

Thei  receyued  him  fulle  faire,  &  were  of  him  blythe. 
"With  him  alle,  thei  said,  thei  wild  lyue  and  deie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  45. 

God  sent  to  Saul,  by  Samuel  the  prophete. 
That  Agar  of  Amalek.  and  al  bus  lyge  puple 
Sholde  deye  delfuUiche.  for  dedes  of  here  eldren. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  59. 


DIE 

Fof  naked  as  a  worme  was  she 
And  if  the  weather  stormy  were 
For  cold  she  should  haue  died  there. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  the  Lorde  God  commaunded  Adam  sayinge :  Of  al 

trees  of  the  garden  se  thou  eate :  but  of  ye  tree  of  knowledge 

of  good  and  bad  se  that  thou  eate  not:  for  eue  ye  same  day 

thou  eatest  of  it  thou  shalt  di/e  ye  deth. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  2. 

So  raisde  they  eke  faire  Ledaes  warlike  twines, 
And  interchanged  life  vnto  them  lent. 

That  when  th'  one  dies,  th'  other  then  heginnes 
To  shew  in  heauen  his  brightnes  orient. 

Spenser.  The  Ruincs  of  Time. 

To  my  light  scenes  I  once  inscrib'd  your  name, 
And  impotently  strove  to  borrow  fame  ; 
Soon  will  that  die  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine, 
Let  me,  then,  live  join'd  to  a  work  of  thine. 

R.  Steele.  To  the  Author  of  the  Tragedy  of  Calo. 

There  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh,  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Tickell.  On  the  Death  of  Addison. 

If  then  there  is  a  divine  assistance  promised  and  voucli- 
safed  to  every  sincere  Christian,  in  proportion  to  his  trials 
and  temptations,  he  has  none  but  himself  to  blame,  if  he 
prefers  a  bad  influence  to  a  good  one,  and  lets  the  ailversary 
of  his  soul  be  barkened  to  more  than  him  that  created  it, 
and  died  to  redeem  it.— Pearce,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  IS. 

D  I'  E  T,  y.       ^        Fr.  Dieic ;  It.  and  Sp.  Dicta ; 
Di'ft,  ?(.  L^i.Diceta;    Gr.   Aiaira.       Of 

Di'etf.r.  I  uncertain  etymology.     "  A  set 

Diete'tic.       J  rule  and  order  of  eating  and 
Diete'tic.\l.   I  drinking,"  ( MInsheiv. )    To  diet, 
Di'eting,  n.    J  is  used,  (lit.  and  met.)  as  equi- 
valent to— 

To  feed  :  more  restrictedly,  to  feed  upon  medi- 
cated meats,  or  upon  meats  prepared  to  secure  or 
restore  health.  Diet-breads,  and  Diet-drinks,  were 
breads  and  drinks  so  pi-epared. 

I  pray  you,  cosin,  wisely  that  j'e  ride  ; 

Governetli  vou  also  of  your  diete 

Atteniiuely.— CAoKcer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13,191. 


Lo  thus  I  temper  my  diete.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.vi. 

But  if  he  wil  not,  they  do  bnt  diet  hym  a  season,  to  winne 
him  and  make  him  tell  more,  and  deliuer  hym  to  the  lay 
povicT.—Tijndall.   Workcs,  p.  203. 

If  noo  feuer  remayne,  than  vse  moderate  fricasies,  and 
lyttell  eafying,  &  that  of  meates  hauynge  good  iuyce,  in- 
creacynge  by  lyttell  and  Ivttell  to  the  naturall  diete. 

Sir  T.  Eli/ot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

If  you  go  less, 

Or  take  a  d/iaiing  mercy  to  protection. 
The  honour  of  a  father  I  disclaim  in  you. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  The  Double  Marriage,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

■With  these  threats,  Cleopatra  for  fear  yielded  straight,  as 
she  would  have  yielded  unto  strokes  ;  and  afterwards  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  cured  and  dieted  as  they  listed. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  783. 

I  shall  prescribe  one  receipt  to  all  Christian  tempers, 
which  IS  to  acquire  the  habit  of  piety  and  devotion ;  for  this, 
in  our  spirituall  life,  is  like  ahealthfuU  aire  and  a  temperate 
diet  in  our  naturall,  the  best  preservative  of  a  rectified  faith, 
and  the  best  disposition  to  recover  from  an  unsound  religion. 
Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  3.  s.  2, 

Arui.  He  cut  our  rootes  in  characters, 
And  sawc'st  our  brothes,  as  Juno  had  bin  sieke. 
And  he  her  dieter. — Sliakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

The  third,  dieteticall  and  prophylacticall  receipts  of  whole- 
some caution  :  which  I  meane  (with  a  determinate  pra^teri- 
tion  of  the  rest)  to  spend  my  hour  upon  ;  Save  yourselves 
from  this  untoward  generation.^.Bp..H'a//.  Ser.  Acts,  ii.  37. 

Yet  can  I  set  my  Gallio's  dieting, 

A  pestle  of  a  lark,  or  plover's  wing ; 

Anil  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wonton  eyne 

On  grosser  bacon.  Id.  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 


We  have  dieted  a  healthy  body  into  a  consumption  by 
plying  it  with  physick  instead  of  food. 

Swift.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

From  the  hegiiiuing  of  God's  taking  them  unto  his  care 
and  patronage,  they  were  fed  and  maintain'd  at  the  imme- 
diate cost  and  charges  of  heaven ;  they  were  dieted  with 
miracles,  with  new  inventions  and  acts  of  providence,  the 
course  of  nature  itself  still  veiling  to  their  necessities. 

■    South,  vol.  V.  Ser.  9. 

Twelve  orient  morns 

Have  seen  him  there  extended,  yet  his  flesh 
Nor  putrid  taint  invades,  nor  inbred  worm. 
That  diets  on  the  brave  in  battle  fall'n. 

Cou-per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 


DIF 

Their  failure  as  remedies  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to 
the  .alterations,  which  the  human  frame  is  found  to  undergo 
in  the  revolution  of  ages  by  a  general  change  of  dietetic 
regimen.— A'nox.  Ess.  No.  38. 

DI'ET.  See  Dictte,  in  Menfu^e  ;  Dincta,  in  Du 
Canse ;  Deut,  in  Wachter ;  Thiuda  in  Junius,  ( Ghss. 
G'oth.)  Menage  thinks  it  an  application  of  Diet 
(above)  to  a  public  assembly;  because  the  Germans 
were  anciently  accustomed  to  treat  of  public  aflairs 
in  the  midst  of  their  festival.  Duchat  and  Skin- 
ner think  from  Dies,  a  day ;  the  Ger.  Reichs  tog, 
dies  imperii  translated  into  Dieta  ;  the  darj  (empha- 
tically) fixed  according  to  the  former  for  pleas  or 
other  public  business.  In  English  legal  proceed- 
ings, the  parties  (in  certain  cases)  pray  a  Day  (sc. 
for  deciding  their  suit.)  Skinner  says, — because, 
perhaps,  the  whole  time  of  session  was  judicially 
considered  as  one  Dai/.  Lye  refers  to  the  Goth. 
Thiuda,  gens,  in  Junius,  (Gloss.  Goth.)  where 
T/iiuda,  thied,  or  Diet,  diccta,  are  assigned  to  the 
A.  S.  Theod-an,  getheod-an,  jungere  se  alicui,  asso- 
ciari ; — to  join  or  unite,  to  associate  or  meet  to- 
gether. 

The  King  of  Rome  hath  sent  Gasman,  one  of  the  cheefe 
abowte  him,  to  th'  Emperor  to  exhort  him  to  appoint  a  dijot 
in  some  place  of  Germanic,  for  the  quietness  of  the  same, 
which  messenger,  as  yet,  hath  had  no  audience. 

Lodge.  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Viz.  the  Pope,  Emperour,  King  of  Spain,  Duke  of  Bavari.v, 
Src,  and  of  so  great  consequence  jnyntlie,  and  severally  to 
them  all,  and  must  of  necessity  require  divers  assemblies, 
commissions,  perchance  dietts,  &c. 

Cabbala.  The  Lord  Brool:  to  the  Duke,  Kuv.  1C23. 


Thus  would  your  Polish  diet  disagree. 
And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  S;  the  Pan 

DIFFA'ME.     See  Defame. 

DI'FFER,  V. 

Di'fferent. 

Di'ffekence,  n. 

Di'fference,  v. 

Differe'ntial. 

Diffede'ntiall 

Di'fferently. 

Di'fferinglt. 
are  said  (di-stare) 
(diferre)  to  differ. 

To  beai-  apart,  to  separate  or  divide  ;  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  separate  or  apart,  or  asunder  in  place  ; 
to  dissever  or  distinguish  ;  to  he  nr  cause  to  be 
separate,  distinct,  dissimilar  or  unlike  in  appear- 
ances;'to  have  dissimilar  or  unlike  properties  or 
qualities  ;  to  have,  keep  or  maintain,  dissimilar  or 
contradictory  ideas,  notions  or  opinions.  And 
thus,  to  dissent,  to  disagree,  to  dispute,  to  con- 
trovert, to  debate,  to  contend. 

By  this  reason  then,  there  commen  many  raaner  of  know- 
yngs,  to  diuerse  and  to  diffryng  subst 


DIF 


Fr.  Diffarr  ,  It.  Diffe- 
rirc;  Sp.Difircnciar ;  Lat. 
Diff'crre,  to  bear  apart, 
(dis,  and  firre.)  Vossius 
says, — Dip'vrre  is  properly 
dissipare,  dividcre  ;  to  dis- 
sipate, to  divide  ;  and, 
(met. )  as  things  dissimilar 
stand  apart ;  so  are  they  said 


Cha 


Boecii 


In  makinge  of  comparison 

Tliere  male  no  difference  bee 

Betwix  a  dronken  man  and  mce.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

There  is  one  manor  glory  of  the  sunne,  and  another  glorie 
of  the  moone,  &  another  glory  of  the  starrer,  for  one  starre 
differeth  fro  another  in  glorie.— iJf"-.  !  ""^I     1  ('"!■  c.  15. 

But  the  Lorde  shewyng  what  r/,  !     '  lit-twene 

the  Jewishe  righteousnesse,  anil  i!  -r  of  the 

ghospel:  betweneagood  Jewe,  .inH  i  ••  i  in  .^ii:;n  manne, 
sayde  :  If  thou  will  be  perfeict,  goi'  au'i  seil  all  tliat  thou 
ha'st,  and  geue  the  money  to  ye  poor.— 6'..'ii/.  Matt.  c.  19. 

Magellane  was  not  altogether  deceived,  in  naming  of  them 
giants,  for  they  generallv  differ  from  the  common  sort  of 
men,  both  in  stature,  bignesse,  and  strength  of  body,  as  also 
in  the  hideousness  of  their  voice :  but  yet  they  are  nothing 
so  monstrous,  or  giant-like  as  they  were  reported.  ■ 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,  p.  28. 

How  now.  Sir  Knight! 

■\Vhat  meaneth  this  which  heere  I  see  before? 
How  fortuneth  this  foule  vncomcly  plight 
So  different  ftom  that,  which  earst  ye  seem'd  in  sight? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 
Nay,  and  in  this,  thou  show'st  to  value  more 
One  poet,  then  of  other  folke  ten  score. 
O  pietie  !  so  to  weigh  the  poor's  estates ! 
O  bountie  !  so  to  difference  the  rates. 

JS,  Jonson.  An  Epigram  to  King  Charles, 


And  if  it  be  true  both  in  divinity  and  law,  that  consent 
alone  though  copulation  never  follow,  makes  a  marriage, 
how  can  they  dissolve  it  for  want  of  that  which  made  it  not, 
and  not  dissolve  it  for  that  not  continuing  which  made  it, 
and  should  preserve  it  in  love  and  reason,  and  difference  it 
from  a  brute  conjugality  ^—Milton.  Tetraehordun. 

So  that  in  these  three  respects  even  the  communicable 
attributes  of  God,  are  themselves  incommunicable;  and  so 
they  are  his  name,  whereby  he  is  known  and  differenced 
from  all  other  beings  whatsoever. 

Hopkins.  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Though  now  great  difference  be  of  mortals  made, 
"  Allshall  meet  equals,  but  must  first  be  dead." 

Stirling.  Domes-Day.  The  Fifth  Hour. 

Especially  the  understanding,  the  supreme  faculty  of  the 
soul,  which  chiefly  differenceth  us  from  brute  beasts,  and 
makes  us  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, shall  lie  busied  and  employed  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  God,  and  observing  the  divine  art  and  wisdom, 
manifested  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  I  hem 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

As  the  difference  of  tone  makes  a  difference  between  every 
man's  voice,  of  the  same  country,  yea  family:  so  a  different 
dialect  and  pronunciation,  diffci  s  persons  of  divers  countries ; 
yea  persons  of  one  and  the  same  country,  speaking  the  same 
language.— Xlec/iam.  Physico-Theology,  b.  v,  c.9.  Note  I. 


;  to  be 

ai       '  '       ,!  Iv  existing  either  without  your  eyes,  or 

«:  lint  black  and  white,  and  every  other 

(I,     ,;,  i!   h\  different  motions  made  upon  the  eye 

Iiuiii  uiji.^li  i::j^jL:i!fif  modified. 

'Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  10. 

When  biting  serpents  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  they 
are  not  differentially  set  down  from  such  as  mischief  by 
stings-.— D/oH'B.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  23. 

S:iU  petre  being  but  a  kind  of  sal-terras,  generated  in  very 
difui'inghf  qualified  parcels  of  earth,  may  probably  receive 
divers  qualities  from  the  particular  soil  wherein  it  grows. 
Boyle.   Wotks,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

Intellectual  differences  shall  shortly  cease,  and  then  moral 
differences  shall  take  place  ;  one  moment  shall  equal  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  knowing  and  ignorant  person 
shall  at  last  stand  upon  equal  ground,  but  the  good  and  bad 
men  shallbe  diff'erenced  Soi  ever.— Bates.  FearofGod,  c.9. 

Now  it  is  the  most  becoming  the  divine  goodness  not  to 
deal  so  differently,  that  the  soul  should  be  everlastingly 
happy,  and  the  body  lost  in  forgetfulness ;  the  one  glorified 
in  heaven,  the  other  remain  in  the  dust. 

Id.  Dr.  T.  Manton's  Fun.  Ser. 

This  may  be  easily  done  by  considering  that  Christianity 
when  it  is  thus  differently  spoken  of,  is  represented  to  us  in 
two  very  different  views  of  it. — Pearce,  vol.  ii,  Ser.  IS. 

Therefore  weight  is  made  by  the  differencial,  not  the 
absolute  pressure  of  earth. 

Search,  light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  22. 

DFFFICILE.       ^       It.  andFr.Z)i7//a7e;   Sp. 
Di'FFiciLENEss.       \  DificU ;  La.t.Dijficilis,diffi- 
DiFFici'i.iTATE,!'.  J  cile ;    cUfRcult ;  hard  to  bc 
done.     See  Difficult. 

The  said  Alcibiades  became  so  indu.strioits  that  were  it 
good  or  yuel  that  he  enterprised,  nothing  almost  escaped 
that  he  acheued  nat,  were  the  thing  neuer  so  difficyle, 
(or  as  who  savth)  impcnitrable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  h.  i.  c.  23. 
Truly  it  was  a  woorthy  sentence  of  suche  a  prince.    What 
thing  is  it,  be  it  neuer  so  difficile,  begunne  by  a  vertuous 
man,  but  there  is  hope  to  have  a  good  end  thereof  ? 

Golden  Boke,  c.  45. 
That,  that  should  give  motion  to  an  unweildy  bulk,  which 
itself  hath  neither  bulk  or  motion ;  is  of  as  dijjicil  an  appre- 
hension, as  any  mystery  in  nature. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  3. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignitie,  turneth  but  to  a  crosnesse, 
or  frowardnesse,  or  aptnesse  to  oppose,  or  difficitnesse  or  the 
like,  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envie  and  raeere  mischief. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Goodness. 

The  inordinateness  of  our  love  difficilitafclh  this  duty 
[charity]. — Mounlague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.i.  Treat. 15.  s.4. 

Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak : 

That  Latin  was  no  more  dlffirile. 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle.— fl'i/rfi'Jras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

DFFFICULT,  adj.  ~\       Lat.  Difficilis,  that  can 
Di'FFiriLTV.  V  or  may  not  be  done,  (sc. ) 

Di'fficiltness.  )  easily,  {dis,,  qv.  and  fa- 
cilis,  that  can  or  may  be  done. ) 

Fr.  Difficuhe;  It.  Dlfficoltn :  Sp.  Difficuldad. 
Cotgrave"  explains  the  Fr.  verb,  Difficnlter, — "  To 
difficultate  or  dijficilitate ,-  to  make  difficult  or  un- 
easie  i  to  make  it  a  hard  matter,  to  make  bones 
of." 


DIF 

Difficult,— That  can  or  may  not  be  done,  (sc.) 
easily,  without  labour,  without  skill,  without  learn- 
ing, without  trouble ;  and  thus,  troublesome,  la- 
borious, hard,  uneasy. 

Daine,  (quod  he,)  God  yeve  you  right  good  lif, 

Ye  have  here  touched,  all  so  mote  I  the. 

In  scole  matere  a  ful  gret  difflcultee. 

Chaucer.  The  Frercs  Prologue,  v.  6854. 

The  ivorld  knoweth  that  the  desires  of  princes  have  hene 
so  fetuent  to  obtain  their  purpose,  that  they  haue  aduentured 
and  prooued  things  to  man's  coniecture  impossible,  the 
■which  they  haue  made  possible,  and  also  things  difficulte 
haue  made  facile. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

Kynge  Henry  not  myndynge  to  lye  still  in  Normandy,  nor 
to  leaue  his  'interprice  vnperformed,  sent  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  to  the  sea  coaste  whiche  with  greate  difficulty  gatte 
the  toune  of  B ayeux. —i/aii.  Hen.  V.  an.  C. 

The  difficultnes  of  this  present  worke,  considering  mine 
o.wne  want  of  experience,  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  hut 
also  in  diuers  other  things  whereof  this  history  entreateth, 
did  dissuade  &  in  manner  discour.ige  me  fro  enteqmsing 
the  traslatio  thereof.— GoWJni;^.  Ccesar.  Comm.  Pref. 

To  doe  great  things,  when  generous  minds  devise, 
Paine  pleasure  gives,  things  difficult  entice. 

Stilling.  Jonathan. 

Nor  how  by  mastering  difficulties  so. 

In  times  unusual,  and  by  passage  hard, 
He  bravely  came  to  disappoint  his  foe. 
And  many  times  surpris'd  him  unprepar'd. 

Daniel.  A  Funeral  Poem. 

Prayer  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  hardest  works  that  a  man 

has  to  do  in  this  world ;  and  was  ever  any  thing  difficult  or 

glorious  atchieved  by  a  sudden  cast  of  a  thought?  a  flying 

stricture  of  the  imagination.— 5oatt,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

If  I  should  give  myself  scope  to  pursue  each  particular 
through  all  the  difficulties  that  might  attend  it,  it  would  fill 
a  much  hirger  discourse  than  the  measure  of  the  present 
exercise  will  allow.— /rf.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  S. 

If  we  can  practise  the  duty  of  forgiving  an  enemy,  we 
shew  that  our  hearts  have  made  no  mean  proficiency  in  the 
love  both  of  God  and  man.  We  shew  our  love  of  God  by 
complying  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  precepts  of  religion 
for  his  td.'i.e.— Gilpin,  vol.ii.  Ser.  41. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether  by  attending  to  the  practice  of 
mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers,  as  contrasted  with 
the  practice  of  those  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind, 
we  can  make  any  discovery  preparatory  to  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty.— Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  1.  s.  1. 

DIFFI'DE,  V.  \  Fr.  Diffident ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Di'ffident.  I  Diffidente !  Lp.t.Diffidens,x>res. 
Di'FriDENCE.  Vpart.  of  Diffidcrc,  (dis,  and 
Di'ffidency.      I  J^rfere,  to   trust.)     See    Con- 

Di'fFIDENTLY.  J    FIDE. 

To  distrust  or  be  distrustful,  to  disbelieve,  to 
discredit,  to  doubt ;  to  bo  uncertain,  to  have  or 
place  no  trust  or  foith  or  credit. 

But  in  diffidence  and  distrust  they  were  like  Nichodemus 
which  savd :  how  may  a  man  be  borne  againe  when  he  is 
olde '.     Aiid  peradventure  y=  farther  of  fro  endeuour  toward 
belieuing.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  lOGl. 
For  should  not  graue  and  learned  Experience, 

That  looks  with  tli'  eyes  of  all  the  world  beside, 
And  with  all  ages  holds  intelligence, 

Go  safer  than  deceit  without  a  guide? 
Which  in  the  by-paths  of  her  diffidence, 

Crossing  the  ways  of  right  still  runs  more  wide. 

Daniel.  Musophilus, 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve, 
For  such  thou  art,  from  sin  and  blame  entire  : 
Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
Th'  attempt  itself,  intended  by 


Millo 


On  the  morrow  my  Lord  of  Canti  i  i    i        '  i]-^- 

claration:  and  as  he  found  it  to  be  ii,i  •  .ilii 

eet  down  for  some  other  circumsta'  i  1      u        ■  ^  red 

there  one  thing  much  to  be  observed. 

Stale  Trials.   Tne  Counters  o/ Es^e.r.  an.  Ifil3 

In  the  council-board  he  had  the  ability  still  to  give  himself 
the  best  council,  but  the  unhappy  modesty  to  diffide  in  it. 

South,  vol.  V.  Ser.  2. 

The  use  that  our  Saviour  makes  of  this  lively  description 
of  Providence,  is  to  teach  us  to  rely  at  all  times  upon  the 
care  and  protection  of  God,  without  unreasonable  anxiety, 
diffidence,  and  distrust.— CZaii-c,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

Fid.  Because  he  thought  it, — who  is  a  man  of  that  sense, 
nice  discerning,  and  diffidency,  that  I  should  think  it  hard 
to  deceive  him.— Wycherly.   The  Plain  Dealer,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

But  I  remember,  too,  that  you  disapproved  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  civil  war  was  conducted ;  and  that,  far  from 
l.eing  satisfied  either  with  the  strength  or  nature  of  Pompey's 
forces,  you  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their  success  ; 
in  which  I  need  not  add,  I  entirely  agreed  with  you. 

ilelmoth.  Cicero,  b.  ix.  Let.  4. 


BIF 

There  -were  eome  essays  made,  faintly,  diffidently,  and 
occasionally  at  first,  like  those  of  men,  who,  emerging  out 
of  darkness,  were  dazzled  as  well  as  enlightened. 

Bolinghroke.  On  Human  Reason,  Ess.  2.  8. 12. 

DI'FFLUENCY.    Lat.  Diffluere,  to  flow  apart. 

See  Conflow. 
A  flowing  apart ;  fluidity. 

But  ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air; 
whereby  it  requireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consistence 
or  determination  of  its  diffluency,  and  omitteth  not  its 
essence,  but  condition  of  fluidity. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

DI'FFORM.  ■)    Fr.  Difforme  is  Deformed,  (qv.) 
Diff'ormity.  (  Epg-.  DiffoTm  is  applied  to  dis- 
similarity or  unlikeness  in  furm  :  opposed  to  vni- 
form.     See  Defokm. 

The  unequal  refractions  of  dijfnrm  rays  proceed  not  from 
any  contingent  irregularities ;  such  as  are  veins,  an  uneven 
polish  or  fortuitous  position  of  the  pores  of  glass. — Newton. 

They  are  all  and  each  of  them  attributes  of  the  whole, 
attributes  of  the  one  simple  infinite  being ;  just  as  the  powers 
of  hearing  and  seeing,  are  not  inequalities  or  difformitics  in 
the  soul  of  man  ;  but  each  of  them,  powers  of  the  whole 
ioul.— Clarice.  Answer  to  Sixth  Letter. 


DIG 


DIFFU'SE,  V. 
DiFFu'sE,  adj. 

DlFFl-'sEDLV. 

DlFFIj'sEDNESS. 

DIFFU'SELY. 

DlFFU'sER. 

DIFFU'SION. 

DiFFU'siVE. 

DIFFU'SIVELY. 

DlFFf'slVENESS. 


It.  Diffonderc  ,■  Lat.  Dif- 
funrlcrc,  diffusum,  to  poiir 
apart  or  abroad,  (diS,  and 
fundere,  to  pour.)  See 
■  Confound. 

To  pour  apart  or  abroad ; 
to  spread  abroad,  to  spread 
or  disperse  widely ;  to  ex- 
tend ;  to  expand. 

G.  Douglas  uses  Diffound. 


Or  that  the  charme  and  venum,  which  they  drunk. 

Their  bloud  with  secret  filth  infected  hath. 
Being  diffused  through  the  senselcsse  trunk. 
That  through  the  great  contagion  direful!  deadly  stunk. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Q.ueene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Let  the  statutes  of  God  be  turn'd  over,  be  scann'd  anew, 
and  considered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow  intellectuals  of 
quotationists  and  common  places,  hut  (as  was  the  antient 
right  of  councils)  by  men  of  what  lilieral  profession  soever, 
of  eminent  spirit  and  breeding,  join'd  with  a  diffuse  and  va- 
rious knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things. 

Milton.   To  the  Parlamcnl  of  England. 

But  I  omit  further  prosecution  of  this  matter,  since  these 
places  have  been  more  diffusely  urged  in  a  late  discourse  to 
this  purpose.- Giantiiii.  Prc-cxistence  of  Hauls,  c.  II. 

And  the  consolations  we  have,  are  called  the  comforts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts,  xi.  38.  As  being  the  author  and 
diffuser  of  them  into  our  hearts,  &c. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  19. 

And  therefore  the  determination  of  councils  pertains  to 
all,  and  is  handled  by  all,  not  in  diffusion  but  in  representa- 
tion.— Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  .isscrled. 

The  divine  benignity  is  much  more  diffusire  than  the 
light,  the  air,  the  most  communicable  element  in  the  world, 
and  filleth  every  thing  according  to  its  measure  and  capacity 
of  reception.- JlflZs.  Coh(.  vol.  i.  Of  Humility. 

And  then,  what  is  so  much  larger  than  the  particulars 
diffusiveln  taken  is  sure  very  unlikely  to  be  the  summ  of 


them. — Hammond.   Works, 


p.  71. 


He  [Horeman]  was  one  of  the  most  generall  schollars  of 
his  age,  as  may  appear  by  the  diffusiveness  of  his  learning, 
and  books  written  in  all  faculties. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Wiltshire. 
Ilia  virtues  diffused  throughout  the  whole  world  (because 
we  know  not  what  his  proper  name  is)  we  invoke  under  dif- 
ferent names.— Ciidu'orth.  Intelleclual  System,  p.  27G. 

One  of  my  designs  I  had  in  making  this  experiment, 
being  to  examine  a  conjecture  I  had  made  about  tl\e  great 
diffuscdness  of  the  noctilucal  matter. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  482. 
Pleas'd  that  her  magic  fame  diffusely  flies. 
Thus  with  a  horrid  smile  the  hag  replies. 

Bour.  Lucan,  b.  vi. 
Thus  to  the  noon  of  her  high  glory  run, 
From  her  bright  orb,  diffusive  like  the  sun, 
She  did  her  healing  influence  display. 

Stepney.  To  llie  Memory  of  Queen  Mary. 

Rectified  spirit  of  human  blood  abounds  with  very  subtle 
particles,  which  in  point  of  taste,  odour,  diffusiveness  and 
penetrancy,  do  much  resemble  those  of  strong  spirits  of 
urine,  of  hartshorn,  and  of  sal-armoniac. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  637. 


Mr.  Warburton's  text,  as  well  as  all  others,  read, 
"  she  would  infect  to  the  north-star ;" 
and  it  is  the  diffuscdness,  or  extent  of  her  infection  which  is 
here  descnbed.— Edwards.  The  Canons  of  Criticism,  c.  22. 

A  sentiment,  which,  expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be 
admitted  to  be  just,  expressed  concisely,  will  be  admired  as 
spirited.— B/air,  Lect.  18. 

If  I  were  to  choose,  I  should  clearly  give  the  preference  to 
the  style  resembling  winter  snow,  that  is,  to  the  full  and 
diffusive;  in  short,  to  that  pomp  of  eloquence,  which  seems 
all  heavenly  and  diy iue.—Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  20. 

Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness, 
Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  8. 

Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffusiveness.  Cicero  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be 
giyi:n.— Blair,  Lect.  18. 


DIG,  V.  \  A. 
Di'ggei!.  >  est  i^o 
Di'gging,  r.  J  dig  a  i 


But  when  the  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Soon  after  whom,  in  saffron  vest  att 
The  morn  her  beams  diffuses  o'er  thi 


'Vper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 


A.  S.  Dician ;     A.  Saxonibus 
Fossam  fudere  :  (Lye.)  i.e.  to 
ditch.     Somner, — to  make 
trench,  ditch,  dike  or  moat.     See  Dike,  and 
Ditch. 

To  dig,  as  now  used,  is  to  raise,  turn  or  throw 
up,  or  turn  o\er  the  earth,  (sc.)  with  a  spade  or 
other  tool. 


And  he  answered  vii.  lambes  shalte  thou  take  of  my 
hande,  that  it  maye  be  a  wytnesse  vnto  me,  yi  I  haue  dygged 
this  veW.— Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  21. 


Metalls  elsewhere  are  digged,  as  out  of  the  bowells  of  the 
earth,  so  out  of  the  bowells  of  the  land  ;  I  mean  so  far  from 
any  conveyance  by  water,  that  the  expence  of  the  portage 
swallows  much  of  the  profits  thereof. 

Fuller.  Worthies.   Wales,  generally. 

But  the  rarest  invention  is  the  supplying  the  miners  with 
fresh  aire,  which  is  performed  by  two  men's  blowing  wind 
by  a  paire  of  bellows  on  the  outside  of  the  adit,  into  a  pipe 
of  lead,  daily  lengthened  as  the  mine  is  made  longer, 
whercbv  the  candle  in  the  mine  is  daily  kept  burning,  and 
the  diifi/ers  recruited  constantly  with  a  suSiciency  of  breath. 
This  invention  was  the  master-piece  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
Id.  lb. 

A  rav'nous  vulture  in  his  open  side. 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  try'd: 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digg'd  his  breast ; 


On  that  principle,  the  wedge-like  snout  of  a  swine,  with 
its  tough  cartilage  at  the  end,  and  little  sunk  eyes,  and  the 
whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well  adapted  to  its  ofBces  of 
digging  and  rooting,  would  be  extremely  beautiful. 

Burke.  On  tlie  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

DFGAMY.  \    Gr.  Ai-yapt.ia,  a  second  marriage  ; 

Di'gamist.  )  from  in-yaii-uv,  to  marry  twice 
or  a  second  time.      Fr.  Digame. 

Diqamy  and  Bigamy  were  formerly  used  indis- 
criminatel)-.     See  Bigamy. 

And  for  the  ordinary  digamy,  the  marrying  a  second  after 
the  decease  of  the  former,  that  that  should  be  so  reproachfull 
and  blameable  in  any,  as  to  render  one  incapable  of  holy 
orders  (which  they  are  capable  of,  which  have  been  guilty 
of  some  faults)  this  is  not  imaginable  neither. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  597. 

Then  for  the  other  interpretation,  that  here  the  digamist, 
or  he  tlinl  hath  had  two  wives  sticcessirety  one  after  another, 
should  be  made  incapable  of  holy  orders,  or  be  under  sorae 
reproach  for  so  doing,  &c. — Id.  lb. 

Therefore  it  must  prob.ihly  signifle  her  that  is  departed  by 
divorce,  and  then  that  which  followeth  of  the  digamist  will 
also  concur  with  it,  to  interpret  his  sense  to  this  purpose. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  693. 

DIGA'MMA.  Gr.  Ais  ya/ifia,  a  figura ;  the 
Double  Gamma,  so  named  from  its  form,  F.  One 
Gamma  set  upon  another. 

Wllile  tow'ring  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  diyamma,  and  o'erto])S  them  all. 

Pope.  Tlie  Dunciad,\i.iv. 

From  the  same  root  [ol]  we  have  a  word  for  the  wild  goat  of 
the  mountains,  from  its  climbing  upwards:  also  for  tlie  leaf 
of  a  tree,  from  its  superiour  situation  ;  whence,  from  the /or 
dignmma  prefixed,  we  have  the  Latin  folium. 

Home.  On  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Langriage. 

DIGA'STRICK.  Gr.  Au,  and  yaarrr)p,  the 
belly.  "  Fr.  Digastrique,  having  two  bellies," 
(Cotgra\e.)     Printed  erroneously  in  Paley. 


'La.t.Digerere,dwisum  vel  di- 
versiim gcrei-c  i  from  Lat.ZJis, 
(qv.)  and  gerere,  which  Vos-  | 
sius  interprets,  manum  admi- 
nistrare,  (q.d.  to  handle,) 
'  formed  from  Gr.Xtp-oi,  geni- 
tive, from  Xfip,  the  hand.  It. 
Digerire;  Sp.  Digerir ;  "  Fr. 
Digerir, — to  disgest,  concoct ; 
brook,  bear,  digest,  abide, 
to  sort,  order,  dispose,"  (Cot-  j 
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A  certain  muscle,  called  the  diagastric,  rlscii  on  the  side 
of  the  face,  considerahly  above  the  insertion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  comes  down,  being  converted  in  its  progress  into  a 
round  tendon.— Pa /^y.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

DIGE'ST,  V. 
D/gest,  n. 
Dige'ster. 
Dige'stible. 

DlGESTIBl'HTY. 

Dige'stion. 
Dige'stive,  adj. 

DlGE'STIVE,  n. 

Dige'sting,  n. 

DIGE'STEDLY. 

away  with  ;  also, 
grave. ) 

To  digest,  —  or  as  frequently  written  disgest, 
food.^to  bear  or  convey  food — concocted  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body. 

To  digest  ideas  or  thoughts,  —  to  arrange  or 
distribute  them  in  order  for  consideration ;  to 
dispose  them  methodically  ;  to  consider  them 
well  ;  to  meditate  upon,  to  contemplate ;  to  sink 
or  settle  them  in  the  mind. 

Hence  the  application  of  the  noun  is  pl;un  to 
any  work  digested  into  good  order :  as  by  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke ;  and  the  civi-  ^ 
lians  to  the  Pandectce  of  Justinian.  j 

The  Digests,— Fr.  Digestes  ;  It.  Digesti;  Sp.  I 
Digestos ;  Lat.  Digesta,  from  digerere,  to  set  or 
order, — a  volume  of  the  ci\'il  law,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  legal  precepts  therein  are  so  excellently  , 
ordered,  disposed,  and  digested,  (Minshew.)  j 

Than  thus  proceeded  Saturne  Sr  the  Mono  j 

Whan  they  the  mater  ripely  did  degfsl. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Crcscide. 

Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he, 

For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 

But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digesti/ile, 

His  study  was  but  lite!  on  the  Bible.— /i.  Prologue,  v.  414. 

The  notice  oi  digestion,  the  slepe 

Can  on  hem  winke,  and  bad  hem  talien  kepc 

That  mochel  drinke  and  labour  wol  have  rest. 

Id.  TheSquieres  Tale,  v.  lO.MO. 
A  day  or  two  ye  shnl  ban  digestives 
Of  wormes,  or  ye  take  your  laxatives. 

Id.  TIte  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,942. 

If  all  the  world  were  thyne,  thou  couldest  not  make  thy- 
selfe  one  inche  leger,  nor  that  thy  stomacke  shall  disgcsle  tlie 
meate  that  thou  puttest  into  it.—Tgiidatl.   Workes,  p.  234. 

Your  sinjring  is  but  roaring  to  .stretch  out  your  mawes  to 
make  the  meate  sinke  to  the  bottonie  of  the  stomacke,  that 
he  may  haue  perfect  digestion,  and  be  ready  to  deuoiire 
a  freshe  against  the  next  refection.— /d.  lb.  243. 

More  ouer,  there  be  dyuers  manors  of  exercyses,  whereof 
some,  onely  prepareth  and  helpeth  dygestgon,  some  aug- 
menteth  also  strength  and  hardynesse  of  body. 

Sir  T.  Elgot.  Governovr.  b.  i.  c.  IG. 
To'thintent,  that  nature,  which  is  made  by  custom,  but 
not  rebuked,  &  the  power  diqesliuc  therby  debilitate. 

'Id.  Castel  of  Hclih,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

He  should  receyue  such  meates,  drynkes,  and  medicines, 
which  doth  attenuate  or  make  thynne,  cutte.  and  digest 
gross  humours  without  vehement  heate,  whereof  it  is  written 
iu  the  table  aidigestiues.—Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Hunger's  my  cook,  my  labour  brings  me  meat, 
\viueh  best  digests  when  it  is  sauc'd  with  sweat. 

Srome.   To  his  Friend  Mr.  J.  B. 

While  the  stream  of  sorrow  runs  full,  I  know  how  vain  it 
is  to  opjiose  counsell.  Passions  must  have  leisure  to  digest. 
Before  you  have  digested  griefe,  advice  comes  too  early ;  too 
late,  when  you  have  digested  it.—Bp.  Hall,  Ep.  9.  Dec.  2. 

His  next  counsel  was.  That  with  other  practicall  doctrines 
they  should  not  forget  to  preach  and  press  charity  ;  and  this 
not  in  a  slight  perfunctory  manner,  but  studiedly  and  di- 
gestedty  to  give  the  people  the  true  nature  of  it,  the  full 
latitude  of  it,  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of 
having  it.— J/erfe.   Works,  p.C9.  App.  to  the  Author's  Life. 

Jlarch  12,  1GS2.  I  went  this  afternoone  with  several  of 
ye  Royal  Society  to  a  supp'ir,  which  was  all  dress'd,  both 
f;sh  and  fiesh,  in  I\Io''.  Papin's  digestnrs,  by  which  the  hardest 
bones  of  becfe  itselfe  &  mutton,  were  made  as  soft  as  cheese 
without  water  or  other  liquor.— £i>e(//n.  ilemoirs. 

The  Romans,  when  they  had  subdued  many  nations,  to 
make  their  government  digestible,  were  wont  to  take  away 
■.hat  grievance,  as  much  as  they  thought  necessary,  by  giving 
sometimes  to  whole  narions,  and  sometimes  to  principal 
men  of  every  nation  they  conquered,  not  only  the  privileges, 
but  also  the  name  of  Romans. 

Hobis.  Of  Commonwealth,  c.  19. 
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Falling  purposely  with  Palma,  with  intention  to  haue 
taken  our  pleasure  of  that  place,  for  the  full  digesting  of 
many  tilings  in  order,  and  the  better  furnishing  our  store 
with  such  severall  good  things  as  that  afforded  very  abun- 
dantly.—5ir  Francis  Drake.   West  Indian  I'otjage,  p.  9. 

For  some  constitutions,  and  some  men's  customs,  and 
some  men's  educations,  and  necessities,  and  weaknesses  are 
such,  that  their  appetite  is  to  be  invited,  and  their  digestion 
helped,  but  all  this  while  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture and  need.- Sp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  IG. 


Notwithstanding  these  gluts  of  favours  wrought  onely  the 
disgestion  of  falshood  ill  him,  w  ho  could  taste  nothing  vii- 
lesse  it  was  sauced  with  treason. 

Speed.  Ethelreil,  b.  vii.  c.  44.  s.  20. 

When  they  [meat,  wine,  or  strong  beer]  are  mixed  in  the 
stomach,  the  digestibilili/,  and  easy  dissolution  of  it  [the 
meat]  is  obstructed.— CAci^we.  On  Regimen,  Dia.  2. 


To  Hon 

Inur'd  to  suffer  ere  he  came  to  reign. 

No  rash  procedure  will  his  actions  stain  : 

To  business  ripen'd  by  digestive  thought, 

His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought. 
Drgdei 

He  who  will  believe  all  that  he  finds  related  by  the  writer; 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  should  be  provided  with  : 
double  portion  of  credulity,  and  have 
ostrich  to  rf(i/ej(  fables 


Astreea  Redux. 


Though  the  History  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass 
than  that  of  Thucydides.  and  comprehend  a  much  greater 
variety  of  dissimilar  parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  iu 
joining  them  together,  and  digesting  them  into  order. 

Blair,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  35. 
They  who  enjoyed  it  must  have  had  coarse  palates,  and 
a  stomach  like  the  ostrich,  by  whom  lead  or  dirt,  it  may  be 
imagined,  is  no  leas  digestible  than  iron. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Ev.  70. 

In  every  brake 

Wormwood  and  centaury  their  bitter  juice, 
To  aid  digestion's  sickly  powers,  refine. 

Dodsleg.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

DIGHT,  V.  >  A.  S.  Dihtan,  pararc,  procurare, 
Di'ghting.  S  instituere,  instrucre, — 
To  prepare,  to  procure,  to  provide,  to  appoint, 
to  furnish,  item,  disponere,  componere,  exarare, — 
to  dispose,  to  set  in  order,  to  compose,  (  Somner. ) 
Skinner  and  Lye  think,  from  to  deck. 

Ge  gonge  men,  quoth  Merlyn,  cutheth  now  goure  raygte, 
Hou  ge  mow  this  stones  best  to  the  scliip  di/glc. 

R.  Gloucester,^.  US. 


Whan  his  lotte  was  to  walke  a  night, 

His  instruments  would  be  dight 

For  to  blow  and  maketh  so\me.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

For  men  also  that  were  dcde 

Thpi  Imrtden  goodes  as  I  rede. 

And  tho  by  name  Manes  highten, 

To  whom  full  great  honour  thei  dightcn.— Comer.  C.  A.  b.v. 

He  bathe  put  hys  swearde  to  the  digHyng,  [Motl.  Ver.  to 
be  furbished]  that  good  hold  may  be  taken  of  it.  This 
swearde  is  sharpned  and  dgghl  [furbished],  that  it  may  be 
geuen  into  the  hande  of  the  manslayer. 

Biljle,  1551.  Ezechiel,  c.2I. 
Madg.  We  shall  be  hang'd  anon,  awey  good  wenches,  and 
have  a  care  you  dight  things  handsomly,  I  wdl  look  over 
you.— Beaum.  §■  Flcteh.  The  Coxcomb,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
That  pretty  Cupid,  little  God  of  love. 

Whose  imped  wings  with  speckled  plumes  arc  uight. 
Who  wounrieth  men  below,  and  Gods  above 
Roving  at  random  with  his  feather'd  flight. 

Druglon,  Ed.  8. 
^^•hile  as  he  sought  with  all  his  might  and  main 

In  thv  defence  fair  Hcllen  for  to  light, 
In  Aphidnes  upon  the  pleasant  plain 
Bold  Theseus  to  cruel  death  him  dight- 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  13. 

Just  so  the  proud  insulting  lass, 
Ariayediimidightedliudihras.—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles  !)  never  yet 
Was  dm/./ a  masquing  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so  rich  before.  Parnell.  A  lairy  Tale. 

Sometimes,  all  clad  in  armour  bright, 

He  shakes  a  warlike  lance  r 
And  now,  in  courtly  garments  dight 

He  leads  the  sprightly  dance. 


Mickle,  Ballad  1. 


DI'GIT,  V.  \  Fr.  Digitte,  the  character 
Di'git,  n.  \  which  exprcsseth  a  figure  in 
Digit.\ted.  j  arithraetick,   (Cof grave.)    Lat. 
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Digitus ;  perhaps  Gr.  AeiK-etv,  monstrare,  to  show 
or  point  itU  quasi  SeiKTijs,  ostcnsor,  from  its  being 
used  to  point  out.  Kelthom  used  the  verb,  to 
digit,  to  poitit  out  with  the  finger,  in  allusion  to  :-— 
At  pulchrura  est  digito  monstrari  et  dicier :  Hie 
est,  (Persius,  Sat.  I.  v.  28.) 

The  Romans,  (says  Dr.  Adam,)  as  other  na- 
tions, derived  the  names  of  measures  chiefly  from 
the  parts  of  the  human  body.  Digitus,  a  digit  or 
finger's  breadth.  Each  foot  (pes")  was  divided 
into  sixteen  digiti,  each  supposed  equal  to  four 
barley-corns.  The  numbers  or  figures  also  are 
called  digits,  from  the  practice  of  counting  upon 
the  fingers,  (computandi  per  digitos.) 

Digit  is  principally  used  by  astronomers.  The 
diameter  of  the  respective  heavenly  bodies  is 
divided  into  twelve  digits ;  and  by  the  number  of 
these  which  are  obscured,  the  extent  of  an  eclipse 
is  computed. 

It  will  leave  some  doubt  behind,  in  what  subje'.tlon  hi- 
therto were  the  lives  of  our  forefathers  presently  after  the 
Flood,  and  more  especially  before  it,  who  attaiirnfi;  unto  * 
or  900  years,  had  not  their  climacters  computable  by  digiti 
or  as  we  do  account  them. — Brown.  Vulg.  Err.  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


Let  me  haue  but  so  much  wisdom  ns  may  orderly  manage 
myself,  and  my  means  ;  and  I  shall  never  care  to  be  digited, 
with  a  THAT  IS  UE.—Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  28. 

DIGLA'DIATE,  v.  ■)  ha.t.Digladiare,  to  fight 
Digladia'tiox.  fwith    swords,     (gladiis.) 

Coekeram    says,    "  Uigladiation,  —  figbt,    strife, 
debate." 

For  what  else  are  writings  of  many  men,  but  mutual 
pasquils  and  satyrs  against  each  others  lives,  wherein  digla- 
diating  like  Eschines  and  Demosthenes,  they  reciprocally 
lay  open  each  others  filthiness  to  the  view  and  scorn  of  tha 
vioxld.— Hales.  Remains.  Ser.  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

The  passions  beingengaged  in  the  quarrel,  the  jud'gments 
of  both  sides  are  lost,  or  blinded,  or  silenced  with  the  dust 
and  noise  of  passionate  digladialinns. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  A  Discourse  of  Religion,  c.  2. 

But  I  list  not  here  to  interrupt  my  reader  upon  this  chapter 
which  has  already  suffered  so  many  sore  digladiations  and 
contests. — Evelyn.  Navigation  Sg  Commerce,  (jGl. 

DI'GNIFY,  I'.  ^  ¥r.  Dignite ;  It.  Dignitd ! 
Dignifica'tion.  I  Sp.Dignidad;  L&t.Dignitas 
Di'oNiFYiNG,  Ti.  [Digiiu.^  is  by  some  etymo- 
Digxa'tion.  /  legists  supposed  to  be  from 

Di'g.mty.  I  the  Gr.  Aei«:i'i/-€i;',  ostendere, 

Di'gnitary.  j  demonstrare,  to  show,  ta 
point  out,— for  different  reasons,  (Perottus;)  be- 
cause those  who  appear  worthy,  (digni,)  ara 
usually  pointed  out  to  others  by  the  finger  (digito 
deinonstrantur.)  Vossius,  however,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  dignus,  or  as  the  ancients  wrote  it, 
dicnus,  comes  from  Gr.  Aiictj,  id  est  Jus ,-  ut  dignus, 
cui  trihui  aliquid  ceguum  est. 

To  dignifg,  (formed  of  dignus  and  fieri,)  is, 
literally, — to  be  or  cause  to  "be  worthy  :  but  by 
common  application  it  is — 

To  bestow  or  confer  that  of  which  any  one  ia 
worthy  ;  and  thus,  to  distinguish  by  honours  or 
emoluments ;  to  advance,  to  prefer,  to  promote  to 
honours  or  emoluments  or  authority ;  to  exalt  to 
honour,  to  rank,  to  grandeur ;  to  elevate. 

Dignation, — estimation,  (sc.)  of  worth  or  wor- 
thiness. 

Di/gne,  in  Chaucer,  Jlr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is, — 
worthy,  proud,  disdainful. 

Change  worth  of  bischoprlches,  and  the  digne  eege  [worthy 

seat]  Ywys 
Worth  ybrogt  to  Canterbury,  that  at  London  now  ys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  132. 
Tho  com  Merlyne's  word  to  sotho  atte  eiide 
That  the  dygne  se  to  Kaunterbury  of  London  ssolde  wendc. 
Id.  p.  231. 


An  other  Sir  William,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Thise  suld  kepe  the  lond,  &  the  dignites, 

Justises  tiUe  tham  he  bond,  to  kepe  the  lawes  &  feez. 

R.  Bruiuie,  p.  146. 

And  he  is  heed  of  the  bodi  of  the  chirclie,  whiche  is  tho 
bygynnyng  and  the  first  bigetun  of  deede  men,  that  he  holdo 
the  Crste  dignyte  in  alle  thingis.— Jrk/i/.  Coloccnsic,  c 
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Ho  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speclie  dangerous  ne  digne, 
But  in  liis  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  519. 

Yet  sang  the  larke,  and  Palemon  right  the 
With  liolv  herte,  and  with  an  high  corage 
He  rose,  to  wenden  on  his  pilgrimage 
Unto  the  blisful  Citherea  benigne, 
I  mene  Vemis,  honourable,  and  digve. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2218. 


Age  to  compare  i 

I  nil  presume  hin 

And  I  that  am  put  way  from  good  men,  and  dispoiled  of 
{liijnilies,  and  defouled  of  my  name  by  pessyng,  haue  suifred 
turmentes  for  my  good  deeds. — Id.  Baccius,  b.  i. 

For  y<  cause  hath  God  placed  you  in  your  office,  that 
therefore  ye  might  the  more  see  his  speciall  dignation  and 
loue  towards  you. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1497.  M.  Bradford  lo  M.  Hopkins. 

O  king,  God  the  hyest  gaue  vnto  Nabuchodonosor  thy 
father,  the  dygmlie  of  a  king,  with  worshippe  and  honour : 
50  that  all  people  kynreddes  and  tunges  stode  in  awe  and 
feare  of  hym,  by  reason  of  the  hie  estate,  that  he  had  lent 
'ill.— Bible,  1551.  Daniel,  c.  5. 

All  which  things,  as  they  are  great  honours  to  the  person, 
rightly  called  to  such  vicinity  and  endearments  with  God, 
so  they  depend  wholly  upon  divine  dignation  of  the  grace 
and  vocation  of  the  person. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Ser.  The  Office  Ministerial. 

They  who  gaze  only  upon  the  glorious  robes  of  tyrants, 
m,iy  well  he  dazled  with  their  splendour;  we  must  there- 
fore take  otf  our  eyes  from  tlieir  palaces,  and  look  upon  them 
ii)  the  sanctuarie  ;  where,  understanding  their  latter  ends, 
we  shall  (ind  they  were  set  up,  thus  to  be  deluded,  rather 
then  dii/nijied. 

Monalaguc.  Hevoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  2. 

All  dignificalinn  retains  still  the  same  title  of  the  merit 
of  some' virtue,  and  those  that  attend  the  least  to  virtue, 
\n\\  not  refcrre  their  temporall  successes  to  lesse  then  the 
adeptioii  of  them  by  some  virtue.— Zrf.  lb.  pt.  i.  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 

And  towarde  the  dignifying  of  this  office,  God's  purpose 
seems  so  express,  that  he  has  not  only  furnished  subjects 
tor  our  personating  his  office  of  beneficence,  but  submitted 
himself  to  bo  represented  by  the  same  subjects. 

Id.  /6.  pt.  ii.  Treat.4.  s.  1. 

Tlie  fir.st  of  these  great  dignities  [Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  Cliancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford]  King 
Cliarlcs  the  Second  had  conferred  on  him  whUst  he  was 
yot  in  banishment  with  him. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.i.  Pref.  p.  1. 

Not  to  mention  the  patronage  of  those  many  prelates  and 
dii/u'laries  of  the  church,  men  of  piety  and  learning,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  a  close  intimacy  and  friendship. 

Life  of  Walton. 

lie  [the  pious  man]  is  dignified  by  the  most  illustrious 
titles,  a  son  of  God,  a  friend  and  favourite  to  the  Sovereign 
King  of  the  world,  an  heir  of  heaven,  a  denizen  of  the 
Jerusalem  above :  titles  far  surpassing  all  those  which 
worldly  state  doth  assume.— i?arro«',  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

For  this  commandment  we  have  from  him,  that  he  who 
loveth  God  love  his  brother  also.  TheJirst  commandment 
cxccUs  in  the  dignity  of  the  object ;  but  the  second  hath  the 
advantage  in  the  reality  of  its  eirects.—r;Zto/son,  vol.i.  Ser.lS. 

Then  Pallas  over  all  his  features  shed 
Superior  beauty,  dignified  his  form 
AVith  added  amplitude,  and  pour'd  his  curls 
Like  hyacinthine  garlands  from  his  brows. 

Cowpcr.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiii. 
Name  to  me  yon  Achaian  chief  for  bulk 
Conspicuous,  and  for  port.    Taller  indeed 
I  may  perceive  than  he,  but  with  these  eyes 
Saw  never  yet  such  dignity  and  grace. — Id.  lb.  Iliad,  b.iii. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  is  a  performance 
that  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  spouse  of  a  modern 
diipiitary  :  a  copy  in  needle  work  of  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
after  a  most  capital  performance  of  the  Spanish  Murillo. 

Pennant.  London,  $.  S3, 

DIGNO'TION.     See  Diagnostiok. 
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But  iiovf  must  I  make  a  digression 

To  tell  shortly  as  in  senlement 

Of  thilke  knight  that  Tideus  hath  sent 

luto  Thebes.  Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

If  they  be  of  mine  annoynted  and  beare  my  marke,  dis- 
gresse  them,  I  would  say  disgrnduate  them,  and  (after  the 
example  of  noble  Antiochus  ii.  Moch.  vii.)  pare  the  crownes 
and  fingers  of  tl.em,  and  tormet  them  craftly,  and  for  very 
paine  make  them  deny  the  ttnlh.—Ttjndall.  Workes,  p.  134. 

Or  when  I  shall  giue  eviidence,  or  rather  declame  against 
an  hainous  nmrth-irer,  I  may  digressc  from  the  offence  done, 
and  enter  in  praise  jf  the  dead  man,  declaring  his  vertues 
in  most  ample  wise.— KV/son.  Arte  of  Rhetoriqne,  p.  1S4. 

But  to  retourne  againe  to  Babilon,  from  whence  the 
digressii  \\o.t.\\  ben  m?.ia.—Brende.  Qiiintiis  Curtilis,  fol.303. 


DIL 


DIGRE'SS,  V.  ^  Fr. 
Digre'ssion.  1  It.  Di 
Digre'ssional.  I  Lat.i 
Digre'ssive.       J  apart 


Faire  line  Digression ; 
Dlf/rcdire :  Sp.Digredir ; 
.Digrcdi,  digressnm,  to  go 
away  from,  (coiti- 
pounded  of  dis,  (qv.)  and  ijradiri,  which  Vossius 
tliinks  may  be  Hebrew,  and  Scheidius  from  obs. 
Gr.  Tcp-eif,  hat.  Gerere.)     See  Congress. 

To  go  apart  or  away  from  ;  to  wander  or  go 
astray  ;  to  deviate,  to  depart  or  separate  from ;  to 
turn  aside,  to  lUverge. 

But  how  this  toune  came  to  distraction 

Ne  falleth  not  to  purpose  me  to  tell 

For  it  were  a  long  digression.—Chaucer.  Tioiliis,  b,  i. 


Moreover  she  beginneth  to  digresse  in  latitude,  and  to 
diminish  her  motion  from  the  mnrne  rising. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.il  c.  17. 
And  here  I  might  a  just  digression  make, 
%\lulst  of  some  four  particular  knightes  I  spake, 
To  whom  I  owe  my  thankes ;  but  'twere  not  best. 
By  praysing  two  or  three,  t'  accuse  the  rest. 

Corbet.  To  tlie  Lord  Mordant. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
■\Ve  should  forget  where  we  digrrst, 
As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 
We  leave  it,  and  to  th'purpose  come. — Iludibras,  pt.  i.  c.l. 

The  digressions  I  cannot  excuse  otherwise,  then  by  the 
confidence  that  no  man  will  read  them,  who  has  not  at  least 
as  much  leisure  as  I  had  when  I  writ  them ;  and  whosoever 
dislikes  or  grows  weary  of  them,  may  throw  them  away. 

Sir  W.  Te:nple.  On  the  Gout. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  by  which  the  infantes  barbati,  boys 
both  young  and  old,  have  been  hitherto  frighted  from  digrrss- 
ing  into  new  tracts  of  learning,  none  has  been  more  mis- 
chievously efficacious  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius  or  mental  conslitulion, 
framed  for  the  reception  of  some  ideas,  and  the  exclusion  of 
oiheii.— Rambler,  No.  25. 

Unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  he  seems  fearful 
of  supplying  its  defects  by  digressiunal  embellishments. 

Hcadley.  On  Daniel's  Poems. 

The  poet's  intention  certainly  was  not  to  censure  the  false 

refinements  of  their  stage-music;  but  in  a  sliort  digressive 

history  (such  as  the  didactic  form  will  sometimes  require)  to 

describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  true. 

Hurd.  NoA-s  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

DI'GUE.  Fr.  "A  ditch,  bound  or  bank;  a 
jetty,  dam  or  mount,  raised  up  for  a  defence 
against  the  incursions  or  inundations  of  water," 
(Cotgravo.)     See  Dig. 

The  people  ran  into  so  great  despair  that  in  Zcland  they 
absolutely  gave  over  the  working  at  their  digues,  snderiiig 
the  sea  to  gain  every  tide  upon  the  country  ;  and  resolving 
(as  they  said)  ratlier  to  be  .devoured  by  that  element,  than 
by  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Prueincos. 

The  learned  hydrographer,  Fouruier,  speaks  of  those 
dams  and  digues  (as  he  c.ills  them  in  his  language)  which 
are  sometimes  made  in  the  sea  to  secure  shipping. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  421, 

DIJU'DICATE,  r.  ^        Lat.  Dljudicare,  {dis, 
Dijudic.'.'tion.  >  and  judicare  ,)  judicare, 

Diju'dicant.  j  (\aciAjus  dicalur. 

To  deem  or  doom,  to  sentence,  to  give  sentence 
or  opinion,  to  decide,  to  determine. 

The  churcii  of  Home,  when  she  commends  unto  us  the 
authority  of  the  church  in  dijudicating  of  Scriptures,  seems 
only  to  speak  of  herself. — Hales.  Memains,  p.  2fi0. 

So  then  the  senses,  pliancy,  and  what  we  call  reason  it 
self,  being  thus  influenced  by  the  bodies  temperament,  and 
little  better  than  indications  of  it ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
but  that  this  love  of  ourselves  should  strongly  incline  us  in 
cur  most  abstracted  dijudieatians. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  13. 

And  if  great  philosophers  doubt  of  many  thirvgs,  which 
popular  dijudieauts  hold  as  certain  as  their  creeds,  I  sup- 
pose ignorance  itself  will  not  say,  it  is  because  they  are 
more  ignorant. — Id.  lb.  c.  23. 

These  things,  I  say,  I  could  here  subjoin  in  confirmation 
of  what  1  have  been  saying,  to  show  that  the  disposition  of 
the  organ  is  of  great  importance  in  the  dijudieatians  we 
make  of  colours.— .Boy/e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  C74. 

He  [Glanville]  did  not  blame  the  use  of  Aristotle  in  the 
Universities  among  the  junior  students,  but  did  altogether 
disapprove  the  streightness  and  sloath  of  elder  dijudieants, 
froni  whom  a  more  generous  temper  might  be  expected. 


iIKE,  V.  \  A.  S.  Dic-ian,foi 
iiKE,  H.  \  to  dd^  s.  ditch.  To 
ii'kers.    J  ditch,   dyke   or   mc 


mm  fod(3rc,  i.  e. 

make  a  trench, 

moat,    (  Somner. ) 


DIKE,  V. 

Dike 

D 
See  Dig,  and  Ditch 

To  dike,  is  now,  to  dig.  A  dike,  that  which  is 
digged  or  dug.  In  some  counties,  that  which  is 
ditg  out,  (sc.)  the  mound  or  bank  formed  by  dig- 
ging out  is  called  the  dike  or  ditch ;  but  generally, 
the  cavity  left.  See  Digue,  and  the  quotation 
below  from  Cowley. 

Now  dos  Edward  dike  Berwik  brode  &  long. 

R.  Brtinne,  p.  272. 
Now  is  Edward  left  Berwik  for  to  dike. 
The  Scottis  er  risen  eft,  Inglond  to  bisuike.— /d.  p.  273. 
Do  reise  vp  thin  engyns,  &  wyn  of  tham  thise  dikes. 

Id.  p.  173. 

Alle  Crystyne  people 

To  delve  and  dike  a  deep  diche  al  aboute  unite. 

Piers  Plouhmail,  p.  385. 
Thei  shulden  deluen,  and  dykci 

Diikers  and  delvers.  dionedcn  up  the  balkes. 

Id.  ns/on,p.l34. 
lie  wold  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  533. 
It  were  better  dike  and  delue. 
And  stande  vpon  the  right  feith. 
Than  knowe  all  that  the  Bible  seith. 
And  erre,  as  some  derkcs  Aoo.—Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Whan  they  were  redy  they  wente  to  their  churches,  and 
toke  the  crosses  and  baners,  and  made  thre  batayls,  and  in 
euery  batayle  ten  thousande  fyghting  men,  and  came  to  a 
narowe  passage  well  diked  nere  to  y  place  where  their 
enemyes  shulde  lande. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  212. 

The  third  day  of  our  journey,  they  brought  us  to  a  town 

of  their  owne,  seated  near  a  faire  river  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 

environed  with  a  dike  of  eight  foot  broad  and  a  thicke  mud 

wall  of  ten  foot  high,  sufficient  to  stop  a  sudden  aurprizer. 

Sic  Francis  Drake  Revived,  p.  51. 

It  is  God  that  breaks  up  the  floodgates  of  so  general  a 
deluge,  and  all  the  art  thien  and  industry  of  mankind  is  not 
sufficient  to  raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts  against  us. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Just  as  if  from  one  water-house  there  should  be  pipes 
conveying  the  water  to  every  house  in  a  town,  and  to  every 
room  in  each  house  ;  or  from  one  fountain  in  a  garden  there 
should  be  little  channels  or  dikes  cut  to  every  bed,  and  every 
plant  growing  therein,  as  we  have  seen  more  than  once  done 
beyond  the  seas.— Roy.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

DILA'CERATE.  >      La.t.  Zacerare ;  Gr.  Aok- 

Dilatera'tion.  f  eiv,  cum  crepitu  rumpi. 
Fr.  Dihca-er— 

To  rend  or  tear  in  pieces 

For  at  the  steringe  of  errours  and  faultes  of  yo  clergye, 
discorde  maybe  inflammed  and  kindled,  manyruynes,  many 
dilacerocions  &  diuisions  with  other  inconueniences  may 
fulowe  (say  thei)  which  will  bring  forth  greter  hurtis  and 
breed  worser  thingcs. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

Struggling  to  come  forth,  [the  infant]  dilacerates  and 
breaks  those  parts  which  restrained  him  before. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

What  vast  sacks  and  bags  are  necessary  to  contain  such  a 
collection  of  water,  which  seems  to  issue  from  the  lym- 
phsBilucts  either  dilaceraled  or  obstructed,  and  exonerating 
themselves  into  the  foldings,  or  between  the  duplicatures  of 
the  membranes. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Now  although  in  hot  countrj'es,  and  very  numerous  con- 
ceptions, in  the  viper  or  other  animals,  there  may  sometimes 
ensue  a  dilaceration  of  the  parts,  yet  this  is  a  rare  and  con- 
tingent effect,  and  not  a  natural  and  constant  way  of  exclu- 
sion.— Brawn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  18. 

All  the  riddles  of  Sphinx  have  two  conditions  annexed  : 
viz.  dilaceration  to  those  who  do  not  solve  them ;  and 
empire  to  those  that  do. 

ShaiV.  Bacon's  Mythology  of  the  Ancients, 

DILA'NIATE,  v.  Bullokar  and  Cockeram 
both  have — "  Dilaniatlo?>,  a  tearing  in  pieces." 
Lat.  Dilaniare  ;  dis,  and  laniare,  to  tear. 

For  there  be  many  perverse  men  which  do  dilaniate  the 
flock  of  Christ :  yea,  and  of  them  which  seem  to  be  pillars, 
or  bearers  up  of  the  church  ;  which  do  rather  diminish  the 
faith,  than  any  thing  augment  it. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1535. 

DILAPIDATE,  J..  >       Fr. D ilapider ,-  Sp.Ut- 
Dii.apida'tion.  yiapidan    It.  Dilapidare  ; 

Dila'pidatoe.  J   Lat. Dilapidare,  (dis,  and 

hpis  :)  Gr.  Aaas,  a  stone;  proprie  (says  Vossius) 
lapides  dissipare,  et  disperdere  ;  to  scatter  or  dis- 
perse stones. 
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Cotgrave, — To  pull  down  stone  buildings.  And, 
generally — 

To  pull  down,  to  destroy,  to  ruin. 

It  is  as  finely  situated  as  any  rectory  can  be,  for  it  is  about 
tbe  mid-way  'twixt  Oxford  and  London  ;  it  lies  upon  the 
Thames,  and  the  glebe-lajid  house  is  very  large  and  fair  and 
EOt  dilapidated.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  15. 

There  was  another  fear  upon  you,  lest,  having  been  so 
liberal  to  the  prince  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  clmrcli 
should  sue  you  for  dilapidatinns  of  its  power. 

Marvell.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

From  the  time  of  his  [J.  Underbill]  death  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  Dr.  Jo.  Bridges  his  successor,  an.  lCO:i,  the  patrimony 
of  the  bishopric  of  Oxon  was  much  dilapidated,  and  made  a 
prey  (for  the  most  part)  to  Robert  Earle  of  Essex. 

Wood.  Athenes  Oxon. 

Now  also  the  business  of  dilapidations  came  on  between 
our  bishop  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  his  predecessor. 

Slrtjpe.  Life  of  Bp.  At/lmei;  c.  i. 

The  house  called  Mathern,  belonging  thereunto,  being 
alienated,  whether  by  Dunstan,  the  late  bishop,  a  monstrous 
dilacidator  of  that  see,  or  by  some  other  means. 

Id.  Life  of  Parker. 

Many  of  us  here  have  felt,  in  some  part  of  our  lives,  the 
inconvenience  of  succeeding  to  rfitopiAito;  houses,  with  small 
resources  in  our  private  fortunes,  and  restrained  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  predecessor's  family  from  the  attempt  to 
enforce  our  legal  claims.— iJ;).  Horsleij,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  35. 

It  is  not  a  predilection  to  mean,  sordid,  home-bred  cares, 
that  will  avert  the  consequences  of  a  false  estimation  of  our 
interest,  or  prevent  the  shameful  dilnpidatioti,  into  which 
a  great  empire  must  fall,  by  mean  reparations  upon  mighty 
ruins.— BurA-e.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

DILA'TE,  r.  ^  Yv.  DUater ,  Sp.  Dilafar  ,- 
Dila'te,  a<!j.  It.  Dilatare ;     hat.  Ditutare, 

Dila'table.  [latum  facere,  to  make  wide 
Dtlataui'lity.  j  or  broad,  hat.  JLatus ;  Gr. 
Dilata'tion.  n\aTvs. 

Dila'ter.  J       To  widen,  to  broaden,  to 

expand,  to  enlarge,  to  open  widely,  to  extend,  to 

expatiate. 
What  necdeth  greater  dilalation  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Talc,  v.  4C52. 

For  now  in  dytaling  and  declaring  of  his  conclusion,  he 
addeth  one  thinge  as  the  fyn:ill  opening  of  al  in  the  ende, 
that  vtterly  marreth  all  hvs  ni.itter. 

Sir  r  More.   Workes,  p.  618. 

Tlius  these  words  (he  hath  spent  al  his  goodes  in  riot) 
are  dilated  and  set  forth  at  large,  by  rehearsing  seuerally 
euery  thing  one  after  another. 

Wilson.   The  Arte  of  Rhetoriqve,  p.  210. 

Thy  labours  show  thy  will  to  dignifie 

The  first  dilatcrs  of  thy  famous  nation. 
And  whilest  thy  lines  their  glories  signifie 

They  likewise  do  increase  thy  reputation. 

Thomas  Shelton.  To  Richard  Verslegan. 

For  neither  honey  nor  water,  nor  any  other  liquid  thing 
whatsoever,  in  so  small  a  quantity,  can  be  dilated  and  drawn  j 
BO  far  as  oile,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  spent  and  gone 
by  occasion  of  their  siccity.— //o«a«d.  Plutarch,  p.  (i07. 

Tib.  Returne  the  lords  this  voyce,  we  are  their  creature  ; 

And  it  is  fit,  a  good  and  honest  prince. 

Whom  they,  out  of  their  bounty,  have  instructed 

With  so  dilate  and  absolute  a  power, 

Should  owe  the  office  of  it,  to  their  service 

And  good  of  all,  and  eveiy  citizen. 

B.Jonson.  Scjanus,  Act  i. 

Joy  causeth  a  cheerfulness  and  vigour  in  the  eyes  ;  sing- 
ins  :  leaping;  dancing;  and  sometimes  teares.  All  these 
are  the  effects  o{ dilatation,  and  comming  forth  of  the  spirits 
into  the  outward  parts  ;  which  maketh  them  more  lively  and 
stirring.— JSacoM.  Naturall  History,  §715. 

But  I  have  no  great  doubt  but  that  they  both  concur  in 
that  action,  and  that  the  Ligamenturn  ciliarc  doth  at  the 
same  time  the  pupil  opens  or  shuts,  dilate  or  compress  the 
crystalline,  and  bring  it  nigher  unto,  or  carry  it  further  off 
the  retina.— Der/ja«!.  Phijsico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Note. 

The  Deity  having  such  an  infinite  extension,  but  all 
created  spirits,  a  finite  and  limited  one;  which  also  is  in 
them  supposed  to  be  contractible  and  dilatable. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  833. 

Here,  by  the  by,  we  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatabi- 
litii  or  extensiveness  of  the  throats  and  gullets  of  serpents  : 
I  myself  have  taken  two  entire  adult  mice  out  of  the  sto- 
mach of  an  adder,  whose  neck  was  not  bigger  than  my  little 
unger.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  others,  particularly  by  our  honour- 
able founder,  [Boyle]  that  as  we  are  forced  to  use  various 
apertures  to  our  optic  glasses,  so  nature  hath  made  a  far 
more  compleat  provision  in  tbe  eyes  of  animals,  to  shut  out 
too  much,  and  to  admit  sufficient  light  by  the  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  pnpU.—Xlef/iam.  Physico-Theo.  b.iv.  c.  2. 


DIL 


DIL 


It  is  not  50  much  their  custom  to  dilate  and  embellish 
c.ncli  particular  image  with  a  variety  of  adjuncts,  as  to  heap 
together  a  number  of  parallel  and  analogous  comparisons, 
all  of  which  are  expressed  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  brevity 
and  simplicity.— i,o!i;«,  vol.  L  Lect.  12.  By  Gregory, 

By  his  energy  he  produces  gravitation,  cohesion,  heat,  ex- 
plosion, fluidity,  contraction,  and  dilatation  of  the  circu- 
lating vessels  in  plants  and  animals,  and  all  other  operations 
discernible  throughout  the  visible  world. 

Scare*.  Liyht  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  22. 

DILA'TION.    ^       Fr.  Z)t7ato>e;  It.  and  Sp. 
Di'latort.  I  Dilatorio  ,-    Lat.  Dilatorius  ,- 

Di'latorily.       f  from  differre,  dilutim,  to  bear 
Di'latoriness.  j  apart;" to  put  aside,  to  put 
off,  (sc.)  to  a  future  time;   and  thus,  to  delai/, 

(qv.)- 

Dilation, — delay,  procrastination. 
Dilatory, — delaying,    procrastinating  ;    slow  to 
perform  ;  loitering,  tardy. 

The  Capytaine  perceiuynge  hya  fthe  Lord  Say]  dilaiorie 
pie,  by  force  toke  hym  from  the  officers,  and  brought  him  to 
the  standard  in  Cheape,  and  there  before  his  confession 
ended,  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  of — Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  28. 

Certainly,  had  Zaccheus  staid  still  in  the  tree,  thou  hadst 
balked  his  house,  as  unworthy  of  thee.  What  construction 
canst  thou  make  of  our  wilful  dilntions,  but  as  a  stubborn 
mniem^V.—Bp.  Halt.  Contemplations.  Zaccheus. 

And  set  her  in  a  calm  and  easy  way. 

Plain  and  directly  leading  to  redress  ; 
Barring  these  counter-courses  of  delay. 

These  wasting,  dilatory  processes. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerion. 

I'iol.  Gerrard  not  come  ?  nor  Dorothy  return'd  ? 
Wliat  averse  star  ruled  my  nativity? 
The  time  to  night  has  been  as  dilatory 
As  languishing  consumptions. 

Bcaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Four  Plays  in  One. 

Upon  their  artificioua  and  dilatory  answers  he  imme- 
diately draws  his  forces  together,  and  with  an  army,  luider 
the  command  of  Spinola,  marches  towards  Juliers. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces. 

Others  said,  that  for  dilatoriness,  chargeableness,  and  a 
faculty  of  bleeding  the  people  in  the  purse-vein,  even  to  their 
utter  perishing  and  undoing,  that  court  [High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery] might  compare  with,  if  not  surpass,  any  court  in  the 
■wotM.— Parliamentary  History.  Common-wealth,  an.  1653. 

The  King  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to  comply  with  our 
proposals,  and  our  armament  was  made  necessary  by  un- 
satisfactory answers  and  dilatory  debates. 

Johnson.  Falkland's  Islands. 

Sometime  in  March  I  finished  the  iitw  o/tti;  Poc/s,  which 
I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling 
to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste. 

Id.  Prayers  Sf  Meditations. 

D I L  E'  C  T I O  N.  Lat.  DiUgere,  dllcctum,  (from 
legere,  to  choose;)  to  choose,  to  prefer,  to  love. 

So  there  are  diverse  Abrahams  in  this  life,  as  I  may  terme 
them,  who  carry  this  sort  of  Lazarus  in  their  bosome,  being 
both  rich,  humble,  and  faithfull,  contriving  all  their  tempo- 
rary joy  out  of  the  perception  and  dileclion  of  the  true 
bles.sing,  inieuded  in  the  creature. 

Muunliiyue.  Dcvoutc  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  Treat.  7.  s.  2. 

I  beseech  Almightie  God  to  .'^ct  his  hand  to,  and  touch  it 
over  ;  so  that  they  who  look  upon  it,  may  find  his  hand  in 
it.  that  has  translated  us  from  life  to  death,  by  ihs  dileclion 
of  our  brother.— /rf.  lb.  pt.  ii.  Treat.  2.  s.  3. 

DILE'MMA.  Lat.  Dilemma  ;  Gr.  AiAt/mM", 
Sis,  twice,  and  ^.TjUfia,  something  taken  or  assumed ; 
from  \(\r^^JL^cu,  prct.  per.  passive  of  Xan^av-^iv,  to 
take.  In  a  Dilemma,  two  propositions  are  taken 
or  assumed;  as  in  South.  Either  (1)  the  thing 
we  sorrow  for  is  to  be  remedied,  or  (2)  it  is  not ; 
and  from  each  the  same  inference  is  made. 

A  dilemma  is,  consequentially, — a  puzzling  or 
perplexing  or  distressing  situation  :  each  alterna- 
tive abounding  with  difficulty  or  danger. 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin'd  is 
Alike,  if  it  succeed,  and  if  it  miss. 
Whom  ill  and  good  doth  equally  confound. 
And  both  the  horns  of  fate's  dilemma  woinid. 

Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple.  On  Hope. 

Whereas  there  be,  that  pretend  divine  inspiration  to  be  a 
supernatural  entering  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  man,  and  not 
an  acquisition  of  God's  graces,  by  doctrine  and  study;  I 
think  they  are  in  a  very  dangerous  dilemma. 

Hobbs.  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  c.  45. 

Usually  the  sting  of  sorrow  is  this,  that  it  neither  removes 
nor  alters  the  thing  we  sorrow  for  ;  and  so  is  hut  a  kind  of 
reproach  to  our  reason,  which  will  be  sure  to  accost  us  with 
this  dilemma:  either  the  thing  we  sorrow  for  is  to  be  reme- 
died, or  it  is  not.    If  it  is,  why  then  do  we  spend  the  time 
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in  mourning,  which  should  be  spent  in  an  active  applyitig  of 
remedies  ?  but  if  it  is  not,  then  is  our  sorrow  vain  and  super- 


fluo 


umg  t 


I  real  effect.- 


(//,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 


Philosophers,  that  give  themselves  airs  of  s 
and  sufhciency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they 
sons  of  inquisitive  dispositions,  who  push  them  from  every 
corner  to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure  at  last  to 
bring  them  to  some  dangerous  dilemma, 

Hume.  On  Hum.  Underst.  s.  4. 

DI'LIGENT,  arf,-.^       Fr.  Diligence :  It.  Dili- 

Di'ligexce.  \genza:       Sp.    Diligencia ; 

Di'ligently.  j   Lat.  Diligenn,  pres.  part. 

ofDiligere,  {de,  and  legere,)  to  choose,  to  prefer; 
to  be  choice  of,  careful  of.  Opposed  to  negligence, 
(lie,  and  legere.) 

Careful  of  or  about ;  careful  or  anxious  to  per- 
form or  execute  ;  sedulous,  assiduous,  steady, 
constant,  persevering,  industrious,  (sc.)  in  per- 
forming or  executing. 


His  parishenes  devotitly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  4S5. 
And  they  to  his  c.immandement  obey. 
And  cche  of  hem  doth  al  his  diligence 
To  do  imto  the  feste  al  reverence. 

Id.  The  Clerlccs  Tale,  v.  8071. 

And  whan  that  this  is  done,  aspie  dilligently  whan  this 

same  first  starre  passeth  any  thing  to  the  south  westwarde. 

Id.  Of  tlie  Astrolabie. 

Seyst  than  not,  that  they  whiche  be  dilygenle  in  theyr 
busynes,  stande  before  kinges,  and  not  amonge  the  sjmple 
^(io^Xet— Bible,  1551.  Prouerbcs,  c.  22. 


Surely  long  experience  doth  proflet  much,  but  moste  and 
almost  onelie  to  him  (if  we  meane  honest  affaires)  that  is 
diligentlie  before  instructed  with  preceptes  of  well  domge. 
Ascham.  Tlie  Schole  Master,  b.  i. 

Who  kept  by  diligent  devotion 

Within  her  heart,  that  what  decay  was  grown, 

Was  her  first  parents'  fault,  and  not  her  own. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegies. 

But  if  pleased  God,  that  he  [Lord  Capel]  got  at  last  to  the 
other  side,  where  his  friends  expected  him,  and  carried  him 
to  a  chamber  in  the  temple ;  where  he  remained  two  or 
three  nights  secure  from  any  discovery,  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  that  could  not  but  be  used  to  recover  a  man  they 
designed  to  use  no  better. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  269. 

Never  did  ambition  or  avarice,  the  most  active  passions, 
cause  men  to  be  more  diligent  than  they  were  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour  to  all  nations.  Now 
what  greater  assurance  can  we  possibly  receive  that  they 
were  sincere  in  their  report .' 

Bates.  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

I  have  followed  him  [Virgil]  everywhere  I  know  not  with 
what  success,  but  I  am  sure  with  dilligence  enough  :  my 
images  are  many  of  them  copied  from  him,  and  the  rest  are 
imitations  of  him.— Dryden.  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

'Tis  part  therefore  of  this  duty  incumbent  on  us,  to  take 
notice  ot  diligently,  and  carefully  to  consider  the  divine  bene- 
fits ;  not  to  let  them  pass  undiscerned,  and  unregarded  by 
us,  as  persons  either  wofully  blind,  or  stupidly  drowsy,  or 
totally  unconcerned. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  his- 
torical writer  may  ascribe  to  himself;  if  any  merit,  indeed, 
can  be  assumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indispensable 
duty. — Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  Advertisement. 

DI'LLING,  n.  Mr.  Grose  says,  To  Dill,-.to 
soothe,  blunt  or  silence  pain  or  sound.  Diiling, — a 
darling  or  favourite  child,  (South  and  North.) 

A  Diiling.— a  darling  or  best  beloved  child, 
(Ray.)  South  and  East  country  words.  Junius 
says,  perhaps  from  the  ancient  Teut.  Dillen,  gar- 
rire,  inepte  fabulari.  Minshew  thinks  from  "the 
Lat.  Diligo,  because  such  child  is  loved  (diligitur) 
more  than  others. 

The  youngest  and  the  last,  and  lesser  than  the  other 
Saint  Hellen's  name  doth  bear,  the  diiling  of  her  mother. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

DILU'CID,  adj.  ^  Lat.   Dilucidare,     from 

DiLu'ciDATE,  V.      I  Dilucere,   to    shine,    (cora- 
DiLi/ciDATiNG,  n.  I  pounded  of  dc,  and  lucerc,  to 
Dilucida'tion.      /"shine.) 
Dilici'dity.  I       "  Fr. Dilucider, — toclear, 

DiLu'ciDLY.  J  dilucidate ;     explain,   mani. 


DIL 

fest,  make  plain  to  lie  understood.  D'ducide, — 
clear,  bright,  plain,  manifest,  evident,  easie  to  be 
discerned,"  (Cotgrave.)     It.  Dilucidare. 

[Obscurity  of  lawes  springs]  from  an  ambiguous,  or  not 
so  perspicuous  and  ditucide  description  of  lawes. 

Bacon.  On  Lcarninr/,  by  G    Wals,  b.  viii.  Aph.  3. 

They  [Hays]  dilucidate  and  well  explain  many  darke  ob- 
scure histories,  imprinting  them  in  men's  mindes  in  such 
indelible  characters,  that  they  can  hardly  bee  obliterated ; 
therefore  they  are  useful  -ind  commendable. 

Prynue.  Hislrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


DIM 


An  observation  which  is  largely  deduced  and  exemplified 
in  the  dissertations,  and  of  which  there  is  no  small  use  for 
the  dilucidat'mg  of  obscurities  in  ancient  story,  and  the  clear- 
ing of  tills  controversie  betwixt  us  and  the  Presbyterians. 

Hammond.   JVorks,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  6. 

And  together  with  plainnesse,  and  dKurirfi/j/,  belief  was 
so  turned  and  altered,  changing  together  with  other  things, 
that  before  time,  whatsoever  was  not  ordinary  nor  common, 
but  extravagant,  or  obscurely  and  covertly  spoken,  the  vul- 
gar sort  drawing  it  into  an  opinion  of  some  holinesse  hidden 
underneath,  was  astonied  thereat,  and  held  it  venerable. 

Holland,  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

Nothing  could  be  said  more  dllucidly  and  fully  to  this 
whole  matter. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  192. 

Since  I  write  not  to  an  infidel,  but  to  a  Chrlitian  virtuoso, 
it  may  be  allovvaltle,  as  well  as  useful,  sometimes,  to  bring 
in  a  passage  or  two  of  Scripture  to  dilucidate  or  confirm 
something,  whereof  natural  reason  gives  us  some,  and  yet 
but  a  more  imperfect  notice,  and  by  the  association,  to  en- 
large our  notions,  and  strengthen  what  we  say,  and  make  it 
more  operative. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  768. 

If  such  di 
■writings  that 

■written  in  an  European  language,  and  in  times  and  countries 
jnuch  nearer  to  ours. ;  how  much  do  you  think  we  must  lose 
of  the  elegancy  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David, 
tlie  Song  of  Solomon,  and  other  sacred  composures. 

Id.  Jb.  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

For  he  has  taken  in,  sir,  the  whole  subject,  examined 
every  part  of  it  dialecticaliy,  then  brought  it  into  full  day ; 
ililucidatiny  it  with  all  the  light  which  either  the  collision 
of  his  own  natural  parts  could  strike,  or  the  profoundest 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  had  empowered  him  to  cast  upon 
it.— Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iii.  c.  u7. 


DILU'TE,  V.  ^ 
Dilu'te,  aJj. 
Dilu'teness. 
Dilu'ter. 
DiLu'rioN. 
Dill'ent,  adj 
Dilu'ent,  n. 

DlLU'VY. 
DiLU'viAN. 


Lat.  Dilucre,  -utiim,  to  wet 
or  wash,  (As,   and  lucre ;   Gr. 


Aou 


To  dilute, — to  water,  to  in- 
fuse water,  to  thin  by  the  infu- 
sion or  mixture  of  liquid,  of 
water ;  to  thin,  to  weaken. 


In  the  dylumj  or  gencrall  floude  he  saucd  the  raarryed 
liowshold  of  Noe,  y<^  foren  virgines  peryshing  therein. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  101. 
Whereas,  besides  that  it  is  dilute  enough  at  best,  this  gloss 
doth  make  the  matter  of  tliese  latter  clauses  to  be  in  all  but 
one  and  the  same  thing  with  tlie  foregoing. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  462. 


Though  this  is  a  certain  truth, 
raterish  exposition  of  this  jjlace. 

Hopkins,  1 


but  a  dilute  and 
■1.  The  New  Birth. 


that  was  before  yellow,  might  be  made  to  appear  green, 
though  not  of  a  grass  green,  but  of  one  more  dilute  and 
yellowish.— Boi/ii!.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  737. 

What  that  diluteness  is,  which  Vossius  saith  i: 
to  F  than  Q,  I  understand  not. 

Wilkins.  Real  Character, 


•  proper 
i.  c.  12. 


The  complicated  glands,  in  various  ranks, 
Dispos'd  along  the  neighbouring  channel's  banks, 
By  constant  weeping  mix  their  watery  store 
With  the  chyle's  current,  and  dilute  it  more. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b. 


There  is 


1  real  dilae, 


ery  fluid  is  diluent 


Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation,  or  thickening,  which  i 
is  performed  by  dissipating  the  most  liquid  parts  by  heat,  or 
by  insinuating  some  substances,  which  make  the  parts  of  I 
the  fluid  cohere  more  strongly. — Id.  lit.  c.  5. 


For  her  [Temperance]  the  artist  shuns  the  fuming  feast. 
The  midnight  roar,  tlie  Bacchanalian  guest. 
And  seeks  those  softer  opiates  of  the  soul, 
Ibe  social  circle,  the  diluted  bowl. 

Mason.  The  Arl  of  Painting,  y.  672. 


All  arid  soils,  with  sand,  or  chalky  flint. 

Or  shells  diluvinn  mingled  ;  and  the  turf, 

That  mantles  over  rocks  of  brittle  stone, 

Be  thy  regaid.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

S.  Dimnian,  adimnian, 
It  was  formerly  in 
Enp:lish  written  Dinm,"  (  Toohe, 
ii.  309.)  Somner  writes,  the 
"  A.  S.  Adimmian,  obscurare, 
to  dull,  to  darken,  to  make 
dirame ;"  and  it  is  so  written  in 
Lye,  and  in  the  usages  of  the  word  quoted  by  him. 
In  .Shakespeare, — Dinm,  hedi/mn.  See  Dur.iD,  and 
Beuisin'. 

To  dull,  to  obscure,  to  darken,  to  deaden. 
Though  formerly  of  general  application  to  any  of 
the  senses,  is  now  restricted  to  the  sense  of  sigb.t ; 
as  dumh,  to  the  power  of  speech. 

And  wenne  he  drow  to  the  dore.  thanne  di/mmed  hus  eyen. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  108. 

A  voys  aloud  seyde 

The  lord  of  myght  and  of  man.  that  made  all  thynges 
Duke  of  this  dymme  place,  anon  undo  the  gates 
That  Crist  mowe  comen  in.  the  kynges  sone  of  heavene — 
And  with  that  breth  helle  brake.  Id.  II).  p.  358. 

When  Phoebus  the  sonne  beginneth  to  spreade  his  cler- 
nesse  with  rosen  charlottes,  than  the  starre  dymmed  paleth 
her  white  cheres  by  the  flambs  of  the  sonne  that  ouercometh 
the  sterre  light.— Chaucer,  Boccius,  b.  ii. 

And  with  that  soun  he  herd  a  murmuring 
Tul  low  and  dim,  that  sayde  thus,  Victorie. 
For  which  he  yaf  to  Mars  honour  and  glorie. 

Id.  The  Kniyhtea  Tale,  v.  2435. 
Whcrin  anone  my  hertes  eie 
I  cast,  and  sawe  my  colour  fade, 
Myn  eien  dim,  and  all  vnglade, 
My  chekes  thinne,  and  all  my  face 
With  elde  I  might  see  deface.— Gowpr.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

He  herde  a  voice,  which  cried  dymme, 

And  he  his  ere  to  the  brymme 

Hath  leide,  and  herde  it  was  a  man, 

Which  seide :  O  hel]te  here,  Adrian, 

And  I  will  yeuen  halfe  my  good. — Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

If  your  doctryne  bee  darkened  with  errours,  yf  y*^  light  of 
your  lyfe  be  dimmed  with  worldly  desires  and  lustes  :  what 
thing  shall  driue  awaye  the  darkenes  of  the  multytude? 

Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

The  eyes  of  the  seing  shal  not  be  dymme,  and  the  eares  of 
them  that  heare,  shal  take  dilygent  hede. 

Bible,  1551.  Isay,  c.  32. 

Yon  dlmmy  clouds  which  well  employ  your  staining. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 
I  hate  to  speake,  my  voice  is  spent  with  crying; 

I  hate  to  heare,  lowd  plaints  haue  dul'd  mine  eares  ; 
I  hate  to  tast,  for  food  witholds  my  dying ; 
I  hate  to  see,  mine  eyes  are  dim'd  with  teares. 

Spenser.  Daphliaida. 
Euen  so  my  selfe  bewayles  poor  Gloster's  case 
With  sad  unhelpeful  teares,  and  with  dimn'd  eyes. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  71.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
The  sunne  of  all  the  world  is  dimme  and  darke  : 
Tlie  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light. 
And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  November. 
Sister,  haue  comfort,  all  of  vs  haue  cause 
To  waile  the  dimminy  of  our  shining  starre. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Your  cheeks  of  late  are  (like  bad  printed  books) 
So  dimly  charactered,  I  scarce  can  spell 
One  line  of  love  in  them. 

Dekkar.   The  Honest  Whore,  pt  ii.  Act  i. 
The  sunne  sett  pale,  his  beames  dispers'd  : 
The  middle  of  his  orbe  but  dimmely  shin'd  : 
And  dazlcd  not  the  weake  beholder's  eves. 

'May.  Ltiean.  b.  v. 
And  therefore  in  the  view  of  state  t'  have  show'd 

A  counterfeit  of  state,  had  been  to  light 
A  candle  to  the  sun,  and  so  bestow'd 
Our  pairs  to  bring  our  dimness  into  light. 

Daniel.  Dedication  of  the  Queen's  Arcadia. 
There,  as  he  sat,  enthron'd  above  the  skies. 
Full  on  the  Libyan  realms  he  fix'd  his  eyes. 
When  lo  !  the  mournful  queen  of  love  ajipears ; 
Her  starry  eyes  were  dimm'd  with  streaming  tears. 

Pitt.    Virgil.  ^Eneicl,  b.  i. 
[They]  Fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw ; 
Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat,  and  ragged  shoe  ; 
Lay  nature's  feelings  to  their  charge  ;  and  jeer 
The  dim  weak  eye  sight,  when  tlie  mind  is  clear. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  1. 

Those  parts  of  the  fish  that  were  scarce  visible  before  or 

shone  but  dimly,  receiving  presently  their  former  splendour. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  1C4. 


DIM 

'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown. 

Swift.  Stella's  Birthday,  Vl2i,  5. 
For  Oberon,  or  Druids  falsely  sing, 
Wore  his  prime  visier  in  a  magic  ring, 
A  subtle  spright,  that  opening  plots  foretold, 
By  sudden  dimness  on  the  beamy  gold. 

Tie/cell.  Kensington  Gar  dent. 
Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimm'd  the  ways, 
Wlien,  drawing  down  his  bark  into  the  deep. 
He  gave  her  all  her  furniture. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 

As  when  thick  mists  involve  the  mountain's  head, 
Fear'd  by  the  shepherd-swain,  but  to  the  thief 
Happier  than  midnight,  and  the  eye  extends 
To  a  stone's-throw  its  indistinct  survey, 
With  such  thick  dimness  of  excited  dust 
In  their  impetuous  march  they  fill'd  tlie  air. 

Id.  lb.  Iliad, -b.-n. 

DI'MBLE.  Benson  has  Dim-Jwf,  or  dim-hnl, 
antrum  ;  and  Somner  says  of  Dim-hof,  that  it  is, 
"A  cave,  a  hole,  a  dcnne,  a  vault,  a  grot;  a  secret 
or  dark  house,  place,  or  corner;  a  hiding-place." 

D'unhle  may  be  corrupted  from  dimhol ,-  thus 
dimhdl,  diiiimul,  dimble. 

And  satyrs,  that  in  shades  and  gloomy  dimhles  dwell, 
Run  whooting  to  the  hills  to  clap  their  ruder  hands. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

And  in  a  dimhle  near  (even  as  a  place  divine. 

For  contemplation  flt)  in  ivy-cieled  bower. 

As  nature  hath  therein  ordain'd  some  sylvan  power. 

Id.  lb.  s.  26. 
Alk.  Within  a  gloomie  dimble  shee  doth  dwell, 
Downe  in  a  pitt,  ore  grown  with  brakes  and  briars. 

B.  Jonson.  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc.  8. 

DLME'NSION, !».  ^      Fr.  Dimension ,-    It.  Di- 
Dimf.'nsion,  n.  I  men.<;io7ie  !  Sp.  Dimension; 

Dime'nsionless.       >  Lat.  Dimeyisio,  from  Di- 
Dime'nsity. 

Dl.ViE'N5IVE. 

To  examine  or  ascertain  the  magnitude  or  size 
of  any  thing ;  its  bulk,  its  extent,  the  space  it 
occupies  or  tills  ;   its  capacity. 

Or  whether  hys  bodye  be  there  in  liys  natnrello  sub- 
staunce,  without  any  dimensions  at  al,  or  whether  he  be 
there  in  all  hys  distinctions  of  the  members  of  his  holye 
bodyc— ii/-  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1111. 


• "Wherefore  base  ? 

"Wlicn  my  dimensions  are  so  well  compact, 
My  minde  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true 


I  mctiri,  dimensus,    (de,  and 
J  meliri,]  to  measure. 


As  honest  madam's 


:. — Shakes.  Lear,  Act  : 
I  noble : 


Yet  I  suppose  him  vertuous,  know  hi 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person  :  but  yet  I  cannot  loue  him. 

Id.  Twelfe  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

But  far  within, 

And  in  thir  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 
The  great  seraphic  Lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  thousand  demy-gods  on  golden  seats. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

To  heav'n  their  pr,iyers 

Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  windes 
Blown  vag.tbond  or  prostrate  :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimentiuuless  through  heav'nly  dores. — Id.  lb.  b.  xi. 

If  statuaries  could 

E\  the  fcit  of  Hercules  set  down  punctually 
His  whole  rfiw  ns  JUS    ind  the  countenance  be 
The  indc\  of  tlie  mind,  this  may  instruct  me. 
With  the  lids  ot  tl  at  I  ve  read  touching  this  subject. 
What  sh.  IS  11  u  U(l 

1  ;   tor  of  the  East,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 

Ifoftt  \ 

We  ki  / 

If  tlu      11  1-       1     h  them  compose, 

The  hif,l  Lst  mrrtil  mlb  do  po'ie, 

m,  canst  thou 

1  know. 

Hoivell,  b.  iv.  Let.  44. 

c  confin'd  within  some  place, 
1  place  within  herself  confines, 
ve  their  measure  and  their  space  ; 
But  who  can  draw  the  soul's  dimtnsive  lines  ? 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  4. 

A  mantle  purple-ting'd,  and  radiant  vest. 
Dimension  d  equal  to  his  size,  express'd 
Affection  grateful  to  my  lionour'd  guest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Jjjr, 


All  bodies  : 

But  she  : 

All  bodies  1 


D I  M 

Yet,  enter'd  in  the  brick-built  town  [Babylon]  be  tty'i. 
The  tomb,  and  found  the  strait  dimensions  wide; 
Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul,  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Drijden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

What  havock  bast  thou  made,  foul  monster,  sin  I 

Greatest  and  worst  of  ills. — The  fruitful  parent 

Of  woes  in  all  dimensions.  Blair.  Giare. 

When  he  sees  that,  as  the  earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to 
the  orb  of  Saturn,  so  the  orb  of  Saturn  itself  grows  dimenliun- 
less  when  compared  to  tliat  vast  extent  of  splice,  which  the 
stellar-solar  systems  possess  and  occupy ;  this  lord  of  the 
creation  shrinks  suddenly  from  his  heijxht,  and  min^ilps  with 
the  lowest  crowds  of  unheeded  and  undistinjjuished  beings. 
Warbarion.    Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 

DIME'TER.  Versus  Dimeter,  duo  metra,  seu 
duaa  mcnxiiras  habens;  having  two  niGtei-s  or 
measures. 

Observe,  that  the  second  ol  these  lines  is  the  s.ime  measure 

with  tlie  iambic  dimeter  of  the  ancients,  whereof  ynu  will 

find  examples  in  the  Latin  prosody,  as,  ^JStcrnilalis  junua. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  5. 

DIMI'DIATE.  LSit.  Dimidium.  Amediumeat 
dimidium,  (Vossius.)  Quasi  per  medium  divisus; 
i.  e.  as  if  separated  or  divided  Umuyk  the  middle. 

The  artificer  brings  it  [a  block]  home,  puts  it  up  properly 
upon  the  tlimidiale  pl.itform  of  your  staircase,  and  sets  it 
exactly  by  the  equation  table  ;  now  it  is  an  organism. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 

Fr.  Diminucr;  Sp.  Di- 
minuir  ;  Lnt.  Diminuere. 
"  Verbuin  fuit  antiquum, 
fiio},  unde  fjLLva,  ixivva ;  Lat. 
Mintio,  minuor,  mimUus," 
'  ( Scheidius. ) 

To  be  or  cause  to  be,  or 
to  become,  less,  (in  num- 
ber or  magnitude;)  to  les- 
sen ;  to  lessen  the  power, 
to  wealien,  to  impair;  to  take  away  a  part  or 
portion;  to  decrease,  to  contract.     See  Mimsii. 


DIMINISH,  v.- 

UlMl'NlSIIING,  n. 
D.Ml'NISlIIN-GLY. 
DiMl'.MSHMENT. 

Di'minite. 
Diminl'tion. 
Dimi'nutive,  ac// 
Dimi'nutive,  ?!. 
Dimi'nutively. 
Dimi'nttiven'Ess 


And  put  it  all  in  your  discretion 

To  intreat  or  make  diminucion, 

Of  my  language.  Ch 

By  whiche  multiplicacion 

Is  made,  and  diminucioji 

Of  sommes  by  thexperience 

Of  this  arte,  [Algorisme]  and  of  this 


Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
?  &  abate  the  la  we.  or  to  abolislie  it 


The  seconde  plase  of  the  seconde  Angell,  is  the  seconde 
iudffement  of  God  againstc  the  regiment  of  Rome,  and  this 
is  imbesclynge  and  dimini/slie  of  their  power  and  dominion, 
many  landes'  and  people  fallynge  from  them. 

Id.  Reiielacion,  c.  IC. 

Specially  I  would  have  you  to  consider  what  a  wicked 
opinion  tiiis  is,  to  fantasy  that  giving  to  the  poore  is  a 
diminishing  of  our  goods. 

Latimer.  The  Sixth  Ser.  on  the  Lord's  Prauer. 

These  things  being  once  felt  in  the  common  welth,  as  they 
must  needs  be,  euerye  man  seeth  by  and  by  what  foloweth, 
a  great  diminishment  of  the  strength  of  the  realmc. 

Sir  J.  Clicke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Moroouer  it  is  awondre  to  beholde  there,  the  subtilty  that 
this  Anselme  vseth  to  bring  his  deuelishe  purpose  to  passe, 
for  diminishment  of  the  Christen  princes  authoryiy  &  aug- 
menting of  Antichristes  vsurpacion. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

He  may  peraduenture  saye  that  bee  neuer  wrote  that 
sermon  himselfe,  but  that  some  of  hys  audience  wbyclie  of 
deuocio  wrote  as  muche  as  they  bare  awaye  vpon  the  hear- 
yng,  dydde  wryte  it  dtjminute,  and  mangled  for  lacke  of 
good  remebrauce. — Sir  T.  More.   Worlics,  p.  SCI. 

O  thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 

Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  a  God 

Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  starrs 

Hide  thir  diminisht  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  iv. 


Wars,  b.  i. 

Some  at  home,  less  affectionate  to  studies  of  this  nature, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  were  induced  to  speak 
somewhat  diminishingly,  and  below  the  worth,  of  his  clavis 
and  Commentary  uponthe  Apucalyps. 

Mede.  Works.  Life,  p.  12. 

Nor  could  any  one  that  look'd  upon  our  author,  his  parts 
or  pains  with  an  evil  eye,  speak  so  meanly  and  diminishingly 
qI  him  as  he  would  of  himself.— /rf.  lb.  p.  38. 
VOL.  I. 


DIM 

By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 


til^ 


nail  peculiar,  though  from  human  siglit 
remote,  with  diminution  seen. 

Milton.  Paradise  Los. 


For  the  jioore  wren 

(The  most  diminitiue  of  birds)  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owle. 

■Jliakespeare.  Macheth,  Act.  iv.  sc.  2. 

Then  doth  she  point  it 

With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutice.—Crashau'.  Mustek's  Duel. 
The  common  affection  of  iiTin-^  !•;  dSmi-iiir,„ii.     A  dini- 
''  B.Ju,,-'       ■        I  '        '       '      1^  11. 

The  freeness  of  the  giver.  !;i~  ii"i  .  \.'f!iii';  m',!!i;h.  nor 
acrease  the  de'ot.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


In  these  places  more  li 
other  places  obliquely  and  , 
many  more  probably  oui  :^ 
iutcly  without  any  interpri 


Ah  liow  the  poor  world  is  pester'd  with  such 
Water-flies:  such  diminutives  of  nature. 

Drijdcn.  Trail.  ^  Cress.  Act  i 

At  all  our  concerts  he  was  a  cmi  ;  'n'    I    :    ■:.  i 
performer;  for  while  he  stood  on  li]  ' 
bass-viol,  the  d//;,-fnii//renci5  of  his  11,,-h 
by  the  expansion  of  bis  instrument.--  .^ .  '. 

In  ardent  Contemplation's  mpid  car. 

From  earth,  as  from  my  barrier,  1  set  out. 

How  swift  I  mount!  diniinish'd  earth  recedes. 

Young.  Complaint,  1 


of  the  former  [the  people]  are  so  many  diminutions  of  their 
dignity,  and  restraints  on  their  power. 

Bolingbroke.  The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 

The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump,  and  smooth 
And  fjUissv.  lie  commits  to  pots  of  size 
DimiuHlive,  well  fill'd  with  well  prepar'd 
And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  Ire.i.sur'd  lnlv^ 
And  dranl, 


Magnify  the  former  [Oliver],  tin  ...         ..:  •  iU,,-Uj 

conceived:  if  a  glass  could  expand  C'n"|"i  -  ]  .:i.m  -  in  tlie 
size  of  Vandyck's,  they  would  appe.nr  to  have  been  painted 
for  that  proportion. — Walpole.  Jnce.  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

DLMI'T.      ^        Lat.   Dimitlere,   dimissum,   to 
DiMi'ssiON.    >  send  away,  ((/('s,  and  «i/He;r. ) 
Di-Mi'ssoRY.  J        To  send  away;  to  give  leave 
or  order  to  depart,  to  dismiss,  (qv.  > 

He  greets  Gehazi  with  the  same  word,  wherewith  be  lately 
was  dimitted  by  his  master.     Is  it  peace  ? 

Bp.Uatl.  Cont.  ElishaicithNaaman. 

After  that— I'.icy  had  their  lessons  out  of  the  law,  which 


For  default  of  other  stutfe  they  pawne  their  glibs,  the  nails 
of  their  fingers  and  toes,  tiicir  dimissaries,  which  they  leese 
or  redteme  at  tlie  courtesie  of  the  winner. 

llolnished.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  8. 

Add  to  this,  that  without  the  bishop's  dimissorij  letters 
presbyters  might  not  go  to  another  dioces. 

Bii.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  s.  39. 

Behold  the  Redeemer  is  come,  the  great  ransom  is  laid 
down,  sufficient  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  whole  worlds ; 
innocence  appearing  in  human  nature  hath  unlocked  the 
prison  of  ,-in,  in  which  we  were  closely  detained,  hath  broken 
the  sbackles  of  universal  guilt,  wliich  sorely  pinched  man- 
kind: he  is  come,  who  is  anointed  to  preach  (r.ix/uiXuiToii 
afefyii)  dimission  to  the  captives.— ^fi/TOTc,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

He  granted  letters  dimisscni  to  Henry  Rowse,  B.  A.  to  be 
promo'led  to  the  order  of  deacon  and  priest  in  any  church 
or  chapel,  or  other  convenient  place,  by  John,  Bishop  of 
Glocester.- S/j-;/i)e.  Life  of  Abp.  Grindal,  an.  1581 

DI'MITY.  Gr.  Mitos,  a  thread;  and  Sifiiros, 
(.Junius  observes,)  wrought  of  a  double  thread ; 
or  (perhaps) — 

A  cloth  manufactured  at  Damietla. 

Bright.  Go,  put  on 
One  of  thy  temple  suits,  and  accompany  us 
Or  else  thy  dimitu  breeches  will  be  mortal. 

Mayne.  The  City  Match,  Act  I.  8c.  4. 


\A  dimple  in  the  face  or  chPn ; 
perhaps  (he  diminutive  oi  dint. 


DI'MPLE 
Di'mple,  n 

Di'.MPLi'G,  n.    [  iq.d.)dintle,  diitld 
Di'mplv.  J   (Skinner.) 

To  make  small  dints  or  depressions 
holes  or  cavities. 

Death  is  di'Cern'i!  tr;r-v;.h-:rt'v  -.v  .--."^ 

Onthernni    -■■■-'       ■     :     l  ■.:■•,       ni 
AndhiscnMs.  '  ,:•     ,  ..„ 


Then  did  she  lift  her  lian.l  uiUo  his  chin 

And  prais'd  the  pretty  dimptiiiij  of  his  si 

F.  Beaumont.   Th 


Di 

to  sink  in 


The  Trojan,  frop 
Which  thick  \. .; 
Betwixt  tin  ■  ti 
Withwliirl; 

Part  of  this  was 
t  may  sometimes 
mall  body  into  th 


inr  stood : 
l&c/rf,  b.  • 


Old 


Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 

The  wanderers  of  heaven, 

Each  to  his  home,  retire ;  save  tliose  thr.t  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  tioubled  air. 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 

Thomson.   Winter. 

Dull  grave '.  thou  spoil'st  the  dance  of  yo:.thful  blood, 

Strik'st  out  the  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth. 

And  every  smirking  feature  from  the  iace.— Blair.  Grave. 


B'yse.  Glory. 
As  the  smooth  surface  of  tbjs  dimply  flood 
The  silver-slipper'd  virgm  light] v  trod; 
From  her  loose  hair  the  dropping  dew  she  press'd, 
And  thus  mine  ear  in  accents  mild  address'd. 

Warton.  Tlie  I'riumph  of  Isis. 

DIN,!'.  )      A.  S.  Dijn-an,  "  strcpere,  sonare, 
Di\,  n.   )  tonare,  resonare,  to  make  a  noise," 
( .Soinner. )     Dut.  and  Ger.  Donen  ;   S\v.  Dona. 

To  make  a  noise  ;   a  stunnintr,  deafening,  con- 
tinued noise. 


ythe 


-Pie. 


This  blisse  is  a  manor  of  sowne  delicious,  in  a  quaint  voice 
touched,  and  ne  dinne  of  notes. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

Jesus  droue  al  these  folkes  out  a  doores,  which  fylled  tho 
house  ful  of  noyse  and  di?ine  with  their  vayne  wepiug  Si 
wayling. —  Udal.  Mark,  c.  5. 
Fab.  Be  softer,  pretnee, 
'Tis  private  mnsiek. 

Jac.  What  a  din  it  makes  ! 
I  had  rather  hear  a  Jew's  trump  than  these  lutes. 
They  cry  like  school-boys. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.   Tlie  Captain,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


Stu 


the 


.  .'En 


Since  which  time  she  had  continually 
repose,     ■  ■  ■      ■ 

and  of  adhering  to  a  party,  and  to  principles,  iiy  wiiicii  i  am 

certain  of  procuring  no  advantage  to  myself  and  my  family. 

Fielding.  Journey  from  tliis  World,  S,c.  c.  23. 

On  his  breast  loud  rang  the  shield 

Of  the  impetuous  chief.     Tbe  sudden  din 
Had  struck  a  terrour  to  the  boldest  heai  t. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 


DINE,  .;. 
Dine,  n. 
Di'mng,  n. 
Di'nner. 

Di'nnerless. 


Kr.  Disner;  It.  Dcsinare. 
Perhaps,  as  suggested  in  iMe- 
nage,  and  adopted  by  Miushew, 
irora  the  Lat.  Desin-ere,  i.  ces- 
sare,  a  cessatior.e  ah  opera ,  to 
cease,  the  time  of  ceasiny  from  labour.  Miu- 
shew, inconsistently  enough,  derives  dinner  from 

To  dine  with  Duke  Ilumph>-ey  is  variously  ck- 
plained.  See  the  two  quot.ations  from  Fuller,  antl 
the  one  from  Hall. 

Ac  tlie  king  nolde  a  vot,  bote  1 


Hei 


Thei  wosshen  and  wypeden.  and  \ 


P.  Clou 


Ei-me 

e  (llliie. 
R.  Bnuini 


DIN 

,et  vs  dhte,  \  thee  beseech, 

one  than  mayst  thou  come  again. 

Chaucer.   Troilus,  b. 


Homely  soth  to  saine 

She  came  to  diner  in  her  plaine  entent 
But  God  &  Pandare  wist  al  what  this  ment. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 

For  let  the  beginne  at  sixe,  and  it  will  be  twelue  or  they 

can  ende.     In  which  time  they  be  so  wearied  that  by  the 

Ivme  thev  have  dined,  they  have  lust  to  nothing  saue  to 

eleepe.—fyndall.   fVor/ccs,  p.  221. 

This  proverb  [to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey]  hath  altered 
the  original  meanin.;:t  thereof,  for  first  it  signified  alif-nd 
virere  qiiadrd,  to  eat  by  the  bounty,  or  feed  by  the  favour  of 
another  man ;  for  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  (commonly 
called  the  good  Duke)  was  so  hospital,  that  every  man  o"f 
fashion,  otherwise  unprovided,  was  welcome  to  dine  with 
iiim.— Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

'Tis  Ruffio :  trow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to-day  ? 

In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfray. 

Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  chcere, 

Keeps  he  for  eyerie  straggling  cavaliere. 

An  open  house,  haunted  with  greate  resort : 

Long  service  mixt  with  musicall  disport. 

Many  faire  yonker  with  a  feather'd  crest, 

Chooses  much  ratlier  be  his  shot-free  guest, 

To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost. 

Than  stake  his  twelve-pence  to  a  meaner  host. 

Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  7. 

No  roofs  of  gold,  o'er  riotous  tables  shining. 

Whole  days  and  suns  devour'd  with  endless  dining. 

Crashaw.  A  Seligious  Home. 

But  after  the  death  of  good  Duke  Humphrey  (when  many 
of  his  former  alms-men  were  at  a  losse  for  a  meal's  meat,) 
this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy ;  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey 
importing  to  be  dinnerlcss. — Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

Whilst  sickening  flowers  drink  up  the  silver  dew, 

And  beaux  for  some  assembly  dress  anew: 

The  city  saints  to  prayers  and  play-house  haste; 

The  rich  to  dinner,  and  the  poor  to  rest. 

Garth.  Dispensarij,  c.  2. 

He  [Vandyck]  was  indefatigable,  and  keeping  a  great  table, 
often  detained  the  persons  who  sat  to  him,  to  dinner,  for  an 
opportunity  of  studying  their  countenances,  and  of  retouch- 
ing their  pictures  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  165, 

DINE'TICAL.     Gr.  Aic-eiv,  to  wnirl  around. 

Besides  the  revolution  it  maketh  with  its  orbs,  it  hath  also 
a  dinelical  motion,  and  rowls  upon  its  own  poles. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

A  spherical  figure  is  most  commodious  for  dineiical 
or  revolution  upon  its  ( 


-Rag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

DING,  f.  ■)       Also    v.ntteii  Don(/,-    in    A.  S. 

Ding,  adj.  )  Dencgan,  is  liindere,  to  knock,  to 
dinci,  (Somner. )  Ray  says,  ZJin;/ in  Essex  is,  to 
slins ;  in  the  North,  to  beat.  Mr.  Grose  adds,  in 
Norfolk,  to  throw  in  general.  Tooke  interprets 
the  A.  S.  Dynqan,  dejicere,  to  cast  down ; — and 
asserts.  That  dimii  or  donq,  means  dejectum,  ( cast 
down,)  and  in  that  meaning  only  is  applied  to 
stercus.  Lye,  Somner,  and  Benson,  explain 
Di/ngan,  merely  stercornre. 

G.  Douglas  renders,  Impulit  portas,  "  Dangd 
up  the  gates." 

The  ding-dong  of  bells,  (Fr.  D'tndan,)  seems 
formed  from  the  sound. 

Ne  Paul  w 

at  wolde  defende  me 
late.— Piers  Plouhn. 

And  Dowel  shall  dinii  him  down,  and  destroi  liis  might. 

Id.  lb. 
What  then,  standest  thou  in  noble  plite,  little  hcde  oi 
reckening  to  take,  if  thou  let  fortune  passe  dintj,  or  else 
yt  she  file  whe  her  list,  now  by  thy  liue. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lout,  b.  ii. 


But 


bucklar  bent  before  his  breast  makes  at  his 
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'Tis  sack  makes  us  sing, 
Hey  down  a  down  ding, 

Musa  paiilo  majura  canamus.  .  „     , 

F.  Beaumont.  In  the  Praise  of  Sack. 

And  then  they  cry  Philaster,  brave  Philaster, 
Let  Philaster  be  deeper  in  request,  my  ding  dongs. 
My  pairs  of  dear  indentures. 

Beaum.  Ss  Flelch.  Philaster,  Act.  v.  so.  1. 

The  ding-tlirifl  heir  his  shift-got  summe  misspent, 
Comes  drooping  like  a  penlesse  penitent. 
And  beats  his  f;iint  fist  on  TocuUio's  doore, 
It  lost  the  last,  and  now  must  call  for  more. 

Bp.  Halt,  b.  v.  Sat.  5. 

Here  Homenas  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  falling 
down  helter-skelter,  ding-dung  without  any  kind  of  inter- 
mission for  six  minutes  and  almost  twenty-five  seconds,  had 
a  marvellous  effect  upon  his  discourse. 

Sterne.  The  Fragment,  c.  2. 

Dl'NGLE.  Generally  considered  to  be  a  di- 
minutive of  the  A.  S.  Den  or  din,  a  vale  or  dale. 
But  if  Tooke  be  correct  in  his  explanation  of 
di/nq-ati,  \  iz.  dejlrere,  to  cast  down,  that  word  pre- 
sents a  more  satisfactory  etymology  ;  (q.d. )  locus 
dcjectiis,  dcpressus.  It  may  likewise  be  the  parent 
of  den  or  din  itself. 

In  dinales  deep,  and  mountains  hoar, 

Oft  with  the  bearded  spear 

They  combated  the  tusky  boar, 

And  slew  the  .ingry  bear. 

Dragton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourne  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood. 

Milton.  Comus. 

DI'NGY.     )      A.S.  Diinniathsteorran.  ohscu- 
Di'nginess.  f  rantur  stellse.    The  A.  S.Dunnian, 

obscurare,  is  probably  the  parent  of  dun,  (a  dun 

colour,)  and  also  of  ding;/. 

Dingi)  and  dingincss  are  common  in  speech,  but 

not  in  writing. 


I.— Ellis 


27.  OdeonAllielstan's  J'ietorg. 


Whom  there  chartet  wheeles  downe  dinqcs,  and  axle  swift 

in  flight 
Throwes  to  the  ground.— PSner.  Virgill.  .Sneidos,  b.  12. 
I  would  the  not  a  nip  farthings 

nor  yet  a  niggarde  haue, 
Wilte  thou  therefore,  a  drunkard  be 

a  ding  thrift,  and  a  knaue.      Drant.  Horace,  Sat,  1, 

He  [Hesperus]  ran  before,  as  harbinger  of  light, 
And  with  his  flaring  beams  niock'd  ugly  night. 
Till  she,  o'ercome  with  anguish,  shame,  and  rage, 
Daiig'd  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriage. 

Hero  4  Leander,  s.  2. 


DINT,  V.  \     Tooke  says,  the  past  part,  of  rfv«- 

DiNT,  n.  )  an,  strepere,  to  din  ,■  cs  if  first  ap- 
plied to  the  7ioise  of  blows,  to  the  blow  itself,  and 
then  to  the  mark  or  impression  made.  (See  Dent, 
and  Dun.)     As  commonly  applied,  to  dint,  is — 

To  make  a  hollow  mark  or  impression,  either  by 
a  blow  or  pressure. 

By  dint  of  argument, — by  pressure,  by  strength, 
by  force  of  argument. 


For  no  dint  shal  hym  dere.        Piers  PlouJiman,  p.  340. 

And  so  the  iustes  last  an  houre  and  more  ; 

But  tho  that  crowned  were  in  laurer  grene 
Wan  the  prise— their  dints  wereso  sore. 

That  there  was  uone  ayenst  he  might  sustene. 

Chaucer.  Flower  Sf  Leafe. 
The  blinded  boy,  that  bends  the  bow 

To  make  with  dint  of  double  wounde 
The  stoutest  state  to  stoupe,  and  know 

The  cruel  craft  that  I  haue  founde. 

Uncertaine  Auctors.  Louer  wounded  bg  Cupid, 

The  idle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way. 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaymed  sight. 

Did  fall  to  ground,  and  with  his  heauy  5\Yay 
So  deepely  dinted  in  the  driuen  clay. 
That  three  yards  deepe  a  furrow  vp  did  throw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light, 

As  doth  the  povsnous  sting  which  infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight.— /d.  lb.  b.vi.  c.  G. 

Loud  rumour  has  proclaim'd  a  nymph  divine. 
Whose  matchless  form,  to  counterbalance  mine. 
By  dint  of  beauty  shall  extort  your  grace. 

Lansdouine.  Beautg  8/  Law. 

should  assert,  that  Abra- 
,  was  alone  able  to  make 
and  philosophical  reflec- 
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Push'd  at  his  foe  the  mighty  mass  he  flung, 
Thund'ring  it  fell ;  the  Theban  helmet  rung : 
Deep  with  the  brain  the  dinted  steel  it  mix'd. 
And  lifeless,  on  the  ground  the  war.'iar  fix'd. 

Wilkie.    The  Epigoniad,  b.  vili. 

DI'OCESE.      ^         Fr.  Diocese;     tt.  Diocesi, 

Dio'cESAN,  adj.    >  diocese  ;     Sp.  Dioce.iis  ;    Lat. 

Dio'cESAN,  n.  J  Dicecesin  ,-  Gr.  Aioi/cTjcrir,  from 
SioiK-fif,  to  dwell  apart,  (Sis,  and  oik-hv,  to  dwell.) 

A  part  or  portion  of  an  inhabited  country  ;  a 
district  or  division  of  it.  More  especially  applied 
to  the  division  of  an  archbishop's  province  under 
tho  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  each  bishop. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owne  gise 

The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise 

And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede. 


Cha 


The  Prologue,  v.  66G. 


In  the  second  case  the  man  who  i 
ham  or  any  other  of  the  patriarchs 
the.se  discoveries  by  dint  of  reason, 
tion,  would  not  deserve  a  serious  ai 

Bolinghrnke, 


.  3.  On  Monotheism, 


VVhere  dwelled  he  &  your  frende  ?  Euery  where  and  no 
where,  quod  I,  for  he  walked  about  as  an  apostle  of  the  Deuill 
from  shire  to  sliire,  &  towne  to  towne,  thorowe  the  realme 
&  had  in  euery  diocgse  a  dyuerse  name. 

Sir  T.More.  Workes,  p.  231. 

Thei  shulde  spare  the  possessions  and  goodis  of  their 
subjects  and  diocesans  that  y  peple  might  haue  to  set  forth 
their  chyldren  to  scole  and  to  learne  them  honeste  and 
vtyle  occupacions.— /ojc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

At  this  day  they  haue  no  authority,  either  by  diocesan  or 
provincial  synods,  to  set  any  fees  but  in  their  convocation 
by  assent  and  confirmation  of  his  majesty,  under  the  great 
seal.— .S>i;/man.  DeSepulturd,  p.  1S9. 

O  Lord,  Almighty  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  grant  to  thy 
servant  Edmond  our  Bishop,  that  by  preaching  and  doing 
those  things  which  be  Godly,  he  may  both  instruct  the  minds 
of  the  diocesans  with  the  true  faith  and  example  of  good 
works,  and  finally  receive  of  the  most  merciful  pastor  the 
reward  of  eternal  lile.—Strijpe.  Lije  of  Grindal,  an.  1559. 

The  great  dangers  to  which  you  have  been  so  lately  ex- 
posed, and  which  you  have  so  providentially  escaped,  are  of 
too  important  a  nature,  for  me,  who  stand  to  you  in  the  near 
relation  of  diocesan,  to  pass  over  in  total  silence. 

Portcus.  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

DIO'PTRICK,  adj.  ^        Gr.  Ai-oirTptKos,  from 
Dio'PTRicAL.  V  5i-o7rT€o-9ai,      to       look 

Dio'PTRicKS.  J  through. 

The  demonstration  whereof  the  great  wit,  Renatus  des 
Cartes,  hath  excellently  set  down  in  his  book  ot  Dioptricks, 
by  the  example  of  a  ball  strucken  by  a  racket  against  tho 
earth,  or  any  resisting  body. — Digby.  On  Bodies,  c.  13. 

If  man  were  out  of  the  world,  who  were  then  left  to  view 

the  face  of  heaven to  view  the  asperities  of  the 

moon  through  a  dioptrich-glass,  and  venture  at  the  propor- 
tion of  her  hills  by  their  shadows. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  12, 

Our  grinders  of  dioptrical  glasses  have  hitherto  believed, 
that  they  must  make  use  of  Venice  glass,  which  is  veiy 
dear,  and  oftentimes  very  scarce  to  be  come  by. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  451. 

DI'ORISM.        )      Gr.  Aiopio-^a,   from   Biopif- 
DioRi'sTiCALLY.  f  fiv,  to  distinguish,  to  define, 
(5ia,  and  bpt^^tv,  to  bound,  to  limit.) 
A  distinction,  a  definition. 

To  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  is  one  mode  of  idolatrj' ; 

but  by  a  prophetical  diorism,  it  signifies  idolatry  in  general. 

More.  Exposition  of  Seven  Churches,  p.  72. 

Ye  are  not  so  pure  and  clean  as  ye  ought  to  be,  and  free 
from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  which  vice  is  here  noted  by 
Nicholaitism  diorislically,  as  idolatry  in  general  before  by 
eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols. — Id.  lb. 

DIP,  i'.         "^       A.  S.Z)i/)pan,  mergcro,  immer- 

Dip,  n.  I  gere,  to  dip,  to  dive.     Dut.  Dip- 

Di'pPER.  C  pen,  doppen  ;    Sw.  Dopa. 

Di'ppiNG,  71.  J       To  sink,  to  immerge,  to  put 

under  water  or  other  liquid,  to  depress ;  to  sink 

below  the  surface,  to  enter  or  go  superficially  or 

slightly  into  any  thing.     Consequentially,  to  wet, 

to  damp. 

And  he  criede  and  seiae,  Fadir  Abraham,  haue  mersy  on 
me,  and  sonde  Lazarus  that  he  dippe  the  ende  of  his  fiiiger 
in  water,  to  kele  mv  tunge  :  for  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flawme.— Jric/if.  Ltik,  c.  16. 

And  he  cryed  and  sayd.  Father  Abraham,  have  mercye 
on  me,  and  sende  Lazarus  that  he  may  d'jppe  the  typpe  of 
his  finger  in  water,  and  cole  my  tonge;  for  I  ara  tormented 
in  this  Rame.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  not  to  haue  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 

Could  saue  the  Sonne  of  Thetis  from  to  die ; 
But  that  blind  baril  did  him  immortal  make, 
With  verses  dipt  in  dew  of  Castalie. 

Spenser.  The  Ruinet  of  Tinie. 
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Tn  -wTiicTi  number  I  must  be  forc'd  to  recltnn  tbat  doctor, 
who,  in  a  late  equivocatint;  treatise,  plausibly  set  afloat 
against  the  dippers,  diving  the  while  himself  with  a  more 
deep  practical  malignance  against  the  present  state  and 
church-government,  mentions  with  ignominy  the  Tractate 
of  Divorce. — Milton,  Tetrachordon, 

So  must  old  sins  be  cured  by  a  long  pacience,  a  daily 
praver,  and  the  sharpest  contention  of  the  spirit.  That 
which  is  dyed  with  many  dippings,  is  in  grain,  and  can  very 
hardly  be  washed  out.— B;).  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  5.  5.4. 

I  haue  not  yet  been  so  happy  to  procure  a  tolerable  good 
dipping-needle,  or  other  proper  one  to  ray  mind,  to  bring 
the  thing  to  sufficient  test  of  experience. 

Derham.  Plnjsico-Tlieologij,  b.  v.  c.  I.  Note  21. 

There  was  a  damn'd  design,  orys  one,  no  doubt ; 

For  warrants  are  already  issued  out : 

I  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright ; 

He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  least  in  sight. 

Dnjden.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10. 

Nor  tell  me  in  a  dying  Father's  tone. 
Be  careful  still  of  tlie  main  chance,  my  son  ; 
Put  out  the  principal,  in  trusty  hands: 
Live  on  the  use  ;  and  never  dip  thy  lands. 

Id.  Persius  Sat.C. 

So  wat'ry  fowl,  that  seek  their  fishy  food, 
■\Vith  wing  expanded  o'er  the  foaming  flood. 
Now  sailing  smooth  the  level  surface  sweep, 
Now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep. 

Pope,  llumcr.  Odyssey,  b.  V. 

And  then  they  seek  for  expiations  of  those  visions  noc- 
turnal ;  charms,  sulfurations.  dippings  in  the  sea,  sittings 
all  day  on  the  ground. — Bentley.  Remark,  ^  50- 

With  his  precious  charge 

Embark'd,  Sicinus  gently  steers  along ; 

The  dip  of  oars  in  unison  awake 

"Without  alarming  Silence. — Glover.  .iUtenaid,  b.  viii. 

DIPHTHONG.  Fr.  Diphthong ae ;  It.  Bit. 
tonyo  ;  Sp.  Dipthongo ;  Gr.  Ai<p8ovjos,  (Siy,  and 
tpBeyy-ecrOai,  to  utter  a  sound. )  B.  Junson  ex- 
plains the  word ;  see  the  quotation  from  him. 

Dipthongs  are  the  complexions,  or  couplings  of  vowells, 
when  the  two  letters  send  forth  a  joynt  sound,  so  as  in  one 
syllable  both  sounds  be  heard. 

£.  Janson.  English  Grammar,  c.  5. 

And  those  few  that  did  pretend  to  some  insight  into  it, 
read  it  after  a  strange  corrupt  manner,  pronouncing  the 
vowels  and  dipthongs,  and  several  of  the  consonants,  very 
much  amiss  :  confounding  the  sound  of  the  vowels  and 
dipthongs  so,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between 
ihem.—Slrype.  Life  of  Sir  John  Chcke,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  shown,  in  his  Lectures,  that  we  abound 
more  in  vowel  a-xiA  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages  ; 
and  those  too,  so  divided  into  long  and  .short,  as  to  aflurd  a 
proper  diversity  in  the  quan'' 


Jilaij 


.  Left.  3. 


DIPLO'MA.  ^  hat  Diploma  ;  Gr.  AnrXu- 
Diplo'macv.  I  fia,  from  SivAou-adut,  dupUcari, 
Diplo'mated.  Vto  fold  together.  Est  igitur 
Diplosh'tick.  I  diploma,  dupUcato  compositum 
Diplo'matist.  J  aut  complexura, — any  thing 
folded  double.     Applied  to — 

Certain  papers  or  writings  (originall)'  so  folded) 
conferring  certain  honours  or  privileges,  or  ap- 
pointing to  certain  offices  or  duties,  as  those  of 
arnbassador. 
Diplomated  is  not  uncommon  in  Wood. 

These  five  persons  who  were  incorporated,  were  not  then 
present  in  the  Uniuersity,  but  were  diplomntcd,  or  had  sent  to 
each  of  them  a  writing,  under  the  University  seal,  to  attest 
that  tliey  had  the  consent  of  the  Commissary  and  Regents, 
that  they  were  embodied  and  incorporated. 

Wood.  Fasti  Oxon.  Oldenhnrgh. 

Two  days  since  I  received  also  an  answer  from  Mr.  Heve- 
lius.  to  tlie  packet  I  sent  him  from  the  society  (wherein  was 
contained  the  diptajna  of  his  election  amongst  the  rest.) 
The  answer  is  full  of  gratitude  to  his  electors,  and  runs  over 
with  expressions  of  respect  to  their  merit  and  design. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  154. 

Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to  think,  that  I 
have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  prevail  upon  you  to  write 
to  Dean  Swift,  to  persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send 
a  diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  [S.  Johnson] 
Master  of  Arts  in  their  University. 

Lord  Gower,  in  Murphy's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  strangers,  were  quite 
awe-struck  with  "  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance"  of 
this  majestick  senate.— Burie.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

But  with  great  deference  to  the  new  diplomatick  taste, 
■we  old  people  must  retain  some  square-toed  predilection  for 
the  fashions  of  our  youth. — Id.  lb. 
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Cambon,  incapable  of  political  calculation,  boasting  his 
ignorance  in  the  diplomatick,  denounced  incessantly  as 
counter-revolutionists  those  intelligent  persons  who  were 
desirous,  at  least,  of  having  things  discussed. 

Burke.  Address  of  M.Brissol,  Ap. 

If  byJKrn  gentiumiye  understand  rights  not  derived  from 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  founded  on  the 
usages  of  ancient  nations,— on  the  conventions,  (seldom 
voluntary  on  both  sides)  of  modem  States,— on  the  decisions 
of  civilians.— or  on  the  still  more  exceptionable  altercations 
ot  diplomatist.',  we  shall  run  a  great  risk  of  having  no  law 
of  nations  at  aU.— Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

DI'PS.AS.  Gr.  Aiil/Kj,  (q.d.)  sitieulosa,  from 
Siilz-wi/,  to  thirst.  Lat.  Dipsas ,-  It.  Dlpsa  ;  Ft. 
Dipsade, — ."a  snake  whose  biting  brings  with  it  a 
mortal  drinesse,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

The  dart  and  dipsas,  to  the  ark  com'n  in, 
Enfold  each  other  as  they  were  a  twin. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

Cerastes  horn'd,  Hydrus  and  Elops  dreare 

And  Dipsas.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Aulus,  a  noble  youth  of  Tyrrhene  blood, 
Whci  bore  the  standard,  on  a  dipsas  trod ; 
Backward  the  wrathful  serpent  hent  her  head. 
And  fell  with  rage,  th'  unheeded  wrong  repaid. 

Rou-e.  Liicnn.  Pluinatia,  b.  ix. 

DI'PTYCHS.     Lat.  Dipfi/eha ;   Gr.  Aitttuxo!, 
from  Sir,  and  vtvxv,  plica,  a  fold. 
See  the  quotation  from  Bp.  Lloyd. 


place  sometimes  in  these  diptiches,  but  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven,  are  erased  out.  and  traitors,  murderers, 
rebels,  and  heretics  set  in  their  room. 

State  Trials.  Against  Ign.  S;  Insuff.  Ministers,  an.  1656. 

Besides  this,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  martyrs,  they  had 
a  lower  degree  of  remembrance,  for  bishops  and  confessors, 
and  all  other  eminent  persons  departed  this  life,  whom  they 
not  only  praised  in  orations  at  their  funerals,  but  writ  their 
names  in  their  diptychs,  or  two-leaved  records,  which  con- 
tained in  one  page  all  the  names  of  the  living,  in  the  other 
the  dead  that  were  of  note  in  the  church. 

Bp.  Lloyd.  At  the  l-'unerai  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkins,  D.D. 

This  is  notorious  in  their  tables,  their  new-fashion'd  dip- 
tychs ;  where  men  of  honourable  name  and  great  worth  are 
called  damnali  atithores,  and  their  very  name  commanded 
to  be  put  out,  and  some  periphrasis  set  down  for  them. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.i.  §  6. 

DIRE,  adj.       ^       Lat.  Dims,  dear,  from  A.  S. 
Di'refi  L.  {  Dirian,  nocere,  to  dear  or  dere, 

Di'refulness.   /'to  hurt.    (See  Dear;  andalso 
Di'reness.        J   Tuoke.)     Vossius, — from    the 
Gr.  Acivos,  V  changed  into  p.      Festus, — Dei  ira. 

Direful  is  derefiil,  full  of  dcre,  i.  c.  of  hurt,  mis- 
chief, injury.  Dire  is  not,  like  dere,  used  as  a 
substantive :  though  Fletcher  uses  the  plural 
dires,  as  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Dirce,  furies, 
avengers. 

Hurtful,  distressing,  causing  great  evil,  mis- 
chief ;  and  therefore  dreadfid,  terrible,  mournful, 
lamentable. 

Hart  cannot  thinke,  what  nutr.T"e  .nnd  wli.it  ciyes, 
Withfowle  enfouldrcd  ^m. !,,',■  hm!  C  i-hiiiL'  fire. 

The  hell-bred  beast  tluf.    •  m  '       ^k>is, 

That  all  was  couered  \v.', 

Arm,  arm  yourselves,  sad  Dires  of  my  power, 
And  make  our  judge  for  pardon  to  us  kneel. 

G.  Fletcher.   Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

This  Herod  thus  would  Bethlem'^  inf  ni'^  kill. 

The  Christians  soone  these  dir,/       :;■■:. .  -  v.    i  '•.'-. 
The  trumpe  of  death  sounds  in  tl'.  i  I  '         ,      ^,i. 
Their  weapon,  faith  ;  their  fort T'  -  i     u-. 

Fairefa.r.  Godfr-,;  .  ■   !.         ■:     ,  1-   .i    ^,  IS. 

I  have  supt  full  with  horrors  : 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me.— Shakes.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
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Let  non«  of  us  then  suppose  he  hath  no  afcount  to  give. 
A  single  talent,  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  brought  its  pos- 
sessor, you  may  remember,  into  a  direful  case. 

Gilpin,  vol.i.  Ser.  n. 

The  direfulness  o{  this  pestilence  is  more  emphatically  set 
forth  in  these  few  words,  than  in  forty  such  odes  as  Sprat's 
on  the  Plague  at  Athens. — Dr.  Warlon.  Essay  on  Pope. 


DIRE'CT,  i: 

Dire'ct,  adj. 
Dire'ctiox. 
Dire'ctive. 
Dire'ctitide. 
Dire'ctly. 
Diee'ctness. 
Dire'ctor. 
Dire'ctory. 
Directo'riai,. 
Dire'ctorshif. 
Diue'ctress. 
Dire'ctrix. 
any  thing  else,  im 


Fr.  Diriger  ;  It.  Dirigere ; 
Sp.  Dirigir  ,■  Lat.  Dirigere, 
directum ,-  (dis,  and  reg-ere, 
to  rule  or  order.) 

To  rule  or  order ;  to  pro- 
ceed in,  to  put  into,  the  ruled, 
ordered  or  right  way ;  the 
straight  way,  the  right  line  ; 
to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  ma- 
nage, to  conduct. 

To  do  any  thing  directly,  is 
to  do  it  straightway,  straight 
forward,  without  turning  to 
mediately 


Cha 


r.  Troilus,  b.  L 


And  faire  Uenus  the  beaute  of  the  night 
Upraise,  and  set  vnto  the  M-est  ful  right, 
Her  golden  face  in  oppositioun 
Of  God  Phebus  direct  descending  down. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 

In  whose  calme  streames  I  sailde  so  farre, 

No  raging  storme  had  in  respect, 
Untill  I  raisde  a  goodly  starve, 

Wherto  my  course  I  did  direct. 

Fncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loss  of  Libertie  by  Loue. 

We  tied  away,  our  face  the  blood  forsoke. 
But  they  with  gate  direct  to  Lacon  ran. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

I  haue  before  made  mention  howe  Moscouie  was  in  our 
time  discouered  by  Richard  Chanceler  in  his  voyage  toward 
Cathay,  by  the  direction  and  information  of  M.  Sebastian 
Cabota,  who  long  before  had  this  secret  in  his  minde. 

Hacktuyt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  242, 


To  prove  that  Sir  Christopher  was  a  chief  director  of  things 
done  in  the  house,  that  Sunday  morning  the  Sth  of  Feb.  it 
was  shewed,  that  Mr.  Killegrew  of  the  Privy  -  chamber 
coming  that  morning  to  Essex-house,  Sir  Christopher  meets 
him  in  the  court.— S<a/e  Trials.  Sir  Christ.  Blunt,  an.  1600. 

And  said  ;  Faire  Sir,  I  hope  good  hap  hath  brought 

You  to  enquire  the  secrets  of  my  griefe. 
Or  that  your  wisdome  will  direct  my  thought, 

Or  that  your  prowesse  can  me  yeeld  relief. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


Arise,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  state  I 
The  nations  call,  thy  jovful  people  wait 
To  seal  the  truce,  and  end  the  ilire  debate. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

If  we  come  now  to  the  doctors  of  the  church  that  flourished 
after  the  Pelagian  heresy  arose,  (as  a  comet  portending  dire- 
ful effects  to  the  Christian  world)  it  is  confessed  that  they 
all  maintained  the  same  hypothesis,  [immortality.] 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  n.  Dis.  5. 

Presumptuous,  sacrilegious  man  ! 

Careless  what  dire  enormities  he  wrought, 
Who  hent  his  bow  against  the  pow'rs  of  heav'n  ! 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 


Direct  or  indirectly  then 
To  answer,  all  is  one  : 

From  those  inquisitors  escape 
But  1     ■    ■ 


Wa 


Albi< 


!  England,  b.  i 


.51. 


If  even  your  own  children  pretend  to  dispossess  their 
minds  of  all  malignity,  and  to  have  the  dominion  of  aU 
passions,  shall  not  they  be  your  judges,  and  condemn  such, 
as  with  the  succour  of  grace  conjoyned  to  reason,  do  not 
undertake  the  subjection  of  this  passion  to  the  precept  and 
example  of  our  divine  director  ? 

Mounlague.  Devoute  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  Treat.  13.  s.3. 

Cease  then,  vain  words  ;  well  may  you  show  affection. 
But  not  her  worth  :  the  mind  her  sweet  perfection 
Admires  ;  how  should  it  then  give  the  lame  tongue  direc- 
tion'—P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel.  7. 

^^^lich  friends,  sir,  as  it  were,  durst  not  (looke  you,  sir) 
shew  themselues  (as  we  terme  it)  his  friends,  whilest  he's  in 

Directitude  ?    'What's  that  ? 

Shakespeare.    Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

I  acknowledge  myself  but  a  bare  Englishman,  subject  to 
the  laws  thereof,  as  well  in  the  penal,  as  in  the  directive 
part  o{  them.— State  Trials.  Lieut.-Col.  Lilburne,  an.  1649. 

He  affirming.  That  mind  together  with  nature  was  the 
cause  of  this  universe  ;  and  that  heaven  and  earth,  plants 
and  animals  were  framed  by  them  both  ;  that  is,  by  mind 
as  the  principal  and  directive  cause,  but  by  nature  as  a  sub- 
servient or  executive  instrument. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  153. 

At  the  side  of  this  house  next  unto  the  castle  was  seated 
the  chaire  of  state,  having  directly  over  it,  and  extending 
very  largely  every  way,  a  very  faire  and  rich  canopy. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.   The  World  Encompassed,  p.  90. 

Chor.  He  will  directly  to  the  lord5,  I  fear, 
And  with  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  yet  further  to  afflict  thee. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonules 
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lid  dU  disorder,  there  should 
ith  them,  to  be  as  witnesses 
nd  'diriclors  of  their  actions.-  Coic/fj/.  Ess.   The  School. 

Tims  the  Book  of  the  Common  Praiier  might  be  taken 
way.  and  totally  suppressed  ;  and  that,  instead  thereof, 
Diii-clurt/  might  be 


Clarendon.  Ch 


War,  vol. 


.580. 


Like  a  traveller  on  some  strange  coast. 

Having  his  first  path,  his  directress,  lost, 
With  devious  steps,  now  in,  now  out  doth  wind. 
Flies  what  he  seeks,  and  meets  what  he  declin'd. 
Lost  in  the  errour  of  ambiguous  ways. 

Slierburn.  Translations.  Salmacis. 

It  is  as  unconceivable  how  it  [mechanism]  should  be  the 
directrix  of  such  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind  man 
should  manage  a  game  at  chess. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanilij  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  3. 

He  slew  his  mother  at  the  Gods'  command. 
They  bid  him  strike,  and  did  direct  his  hand 
To  punish  falshood,  and  appease  the  Ghost 
Of  his  poor  father  treacherously  lost. 

Ortjden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  8. 

'Tis  the  mean  genius,  the  slovenly  performer,  who  know- 
ing nothing  of  true  workmanship,  endeavours  by  the  best 
outward  gloss  and  dazzling  shew,  to  turn  the  eye  from  a 
direct  and  steady  survey  ot  his  jiiece. 

Shaftesbunj.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.  s.  2. 

In  the  third  place,  to  observe,  of  what  consequence  it  is 
in  matters  of  religion,  that  men  fail  not  in  this  first  and 
grand  foundation;  in  the  root,  the  spring,  the  nnivers.al 
guide  and  directcr  of  their  actions  :  take  heed,  that  the  light 
which  is  in  thee,  be  not  darkness.— C7<7/7,c-,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  J. 

The  direction  of  all  their  progressive  motions,  both  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  planets,  uniformly  from  the  west  to 
east,  (when  by  the  motion  of  comets  it  appears,  there  was 
no  necessity  but  that  they  might  as  easily  have  moved  in  all 
imaginable  transverse  directions)  is  an  evident  proof  that 
these  things  are  solely  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  choice. 

Id.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  9. 

For  if  we  first  examine  the  precepts  directive  of  our  prac- 
tice in  relation  to  God,  what  can  be  more  just,  or  comely,  or 
pleasant,  or  beneficial  to  us.  than  are  those  duties  of  piety, 
which  our  religion  doth  enjoin. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 

When  thu.'  Actajon  calling  to  the  rest : 
"  My  friends."  savs  he,  "  our  sport  is  at  the  best. 
Tlie'sim  is  high  advanc'd,  and  downward  sheds 
His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads." 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iii. 


ve  written  to  my  Lord  XxVw 
ince  of  this  safe  cmvu..,;  ■• 
our  lordship  your  si;,'  i 
ct  of  the  di.sp'ositiii! 
i  well  as  future  est,  >•  :  <  i 
lie  same  directnrcs  it  Ikis  urt 
Sir  n\  Temple.  X 


;e.  upon  the 
.  which  will 
vithal.  a  full 
iitly  the  pre- 
:  be  pursued 


'  Lord  J 


•cper. 


O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thns  conceal'd. 
And  search  no  further  than  thyself  reveai'd  ; 
But  her  alone  fi>r  mv  director  take. 
Whom  thou  hast  promis'd  never  to  forsake. 

Dnjden.   The  Iliiid  %  the  Panther. 

Behold  how  closely  the  ehurcli  hath  followed  the  Apostles' 

•irn-t.nu:  for  here  in  li.i,  i   ,  ,,  ■ u.ms 

oth  m.inifest)  first  pravL.:  ..then 


Thus  self-interest  if  rightly  directed,  flows  through  the 
nearer  charities  of  relations,  friends  and  dependents,  till  it 
rises,  and  dilutes  itself  into  general  bei 


Fitzosbo: 


Let. 


T  have  not.  however,  neglected  the  softer  graces  of  my 
admired  Tully,  wherever  I  could,  with  propriety,  step  out  of 
my  direct  road  to  enjoy  a  more  flowery  path  ;  for  it  was 
warmth  not  austerity,  at  which  I  aimed. 

Melmoth.   Pliny,  b.  i.  Let.  2. 

Between  the  foot  of  these  ridges  and  the  sea,  is  a  border 
of  low  land  surrounding  the  whole  island,  except  a  few 
places  where  the  ridges  rise  directli/  from  the  sea. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.i.  b.  i.  c.  17. 

When  this  object  was  to  he  weighed  against  the  directorial 
conquests,  merely  as  an  object  of  a  value  at  market,  the 
principle  of  barter  became  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

In  1773.  he  [Commodore  Johnston]  was  a  candidate  for 
the  directonhip,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed. 

Mickle.  To  Commodore  Johnston. 

But  what  coercive  power  is  there  in  philosophy  ?    It  may 

see  and  determine  right :  but  who,  or  what  shall  compell  the 

supreme  rfirc-crrcss  of  hfe  to  observe  its  own  determinations. 

Hurd.   Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  47. 

DIRE'MPT,  !'.     Lilt.  Dirimerc,  -emlum,— 


To  separate,  to  decide. 
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So  makinf!  a  transaction,  and  ingrossing  it  in  writing,  he 
writ  the  iudiciall  examination  foraprouiso;  that  if  either 
part  refused  to  stand  to  his  arbitrement,  the  definitiue  strife 
might  be  dirempted  by  sentence. 

Ilolinslicd.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.  33. 

The  displeasure  of  the  canon  law  .against  such  marriages 
(of  brothers  and  sisters' children)  is  so  high  flown  that  no 
less  can  take  it  off'  than  an  utter  diremption  of  them. 

Bp.  Hull.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  1.  c.  5. 

DIRE'PTION,    ■)      Lat.   Diripere,   (dis,  and 
DiREPTi'riou.sLY.  )  rapere,)  to  seize,  to  snatch 
away,  to  plunder ;    to  despoil. 

The  whole  country  by  these  eontinuall  direptions,  was 
vttcrly  depriued  of  the  staffe  of  foode,  hauing  nothing  left  to 
prolong  their  life,  but  that  only  what  they  got  in  hunting. 
Speed.  The  Saxons,  b.  vii.  c.  1.  s.  2. 

For  distance  of  place,  dangers  of  ways,  and  perils  by  the 
sea,  his  holiness  cannot  have  due  examination  of  such  sug- 
gestions; but  his  grants  do  pass  him,  si  ita  sit:  and  so  the 
grants  surreptitiously  and  direptitioushj  obtained. 

Strype.  Memorials,  an.  1532. 

DIRGE,  or  )  So  called  from  the  beginning  of 
Di'rige.  j  the  Psalm  Diruje  nos  JJominc, 
which  is  accustomed  to  be  sung  at  funerals,  ( Skin- 
ner.)  But  what  Psalm  can  Skinner,  and  his 
monitor,  Dr.  T.  H.  mean?  Jamieson  and  Fos- 
brooke  are  both  wrong  in  that  to  which  they  refer, 
viz.  the  ninth  verse  of  the  fifth.  Other  etj-molo- 
gists  ascribe  it  to  a  Popish  hymn  :  Dirk/e  gressiis 
meos.  Casaubon  objects  to  this  etymology,  and 
gives  as  an  especial  reason,  that  he  can  find  no 
name  given — his  sacris  ab  hoc  diruje — in  anj  other 
language.  Our  old  authors,  however,  write  the 
word  dirige;  and  no  other  plausible  origin  has 
been  assigned. 

Ye  vertuous  women,  tender  of  nature 

Ful  of  pite  and  of  compassion. 
Resort  I  pray  you  vnto  my  sepulture 

To  sing  my  dirige  with  great  deuocion. 

Chaucer.  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdaleine. 

Whie  will  ye  not  be  at  his  dirigcs,  as  ye  haue  been  at  rich 

mens  i  sith  God  praiseth  him  more  than  he  dooth  other  men. 

Jack  Upland.  Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Yea,  and  many  enioyne  penace  to  geue  a  certayne  for  to 
haue  so  many  Masses  sayde,  and  desire  to  prouide  a  chap- 
pellaynethemselues.  Soule  masses,  diriges,  monethmyndcs, 
yeare-myndes,  Alsoul  day  and  trentals. 

Tgndall.   Workes,  p.  136. 


And  ouer  yi  he  ordeyned  ther,  to  be  cotynued  for  euer,  one 
day  in  ye  weke,  a  solempne  diriiie  to  be  songe,  and  vpon  y= 
morowe  a  masse.— Fa/ii/nn,  an.  1422. 

Haue  thei  not  thrust  in  ayen  all  popysche  rytes,  tradicions, 
sacraments,  masses,  matens,  diriges,  for  their  dead  ? 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

At  Halomas  to  watch  in  the  church,  to  say  a  dirige  and 
commemorations,  and  to  ring  for  all  soules,  to  pay  tithes 
truely,  to  give  to  the  high  aulter. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  33.  Four  Quest,  to  the  Papists,  Q.  4. 

While  those  things  were  doing,  a  rumor  was  in  all  mens 
mouthes,  that  the  Archbishop,  to  curry  fauor  with  the 
Queene,  had  promised  to  say  a  dirige  masse  after  the  olde 
custome,  for  the  funeral  of  King  Edward  her  brother. 

Id.  p.  1698.  The  Story  and  Life  of  D.  Cranmer. 

Mel.  The  raven  croak'd.  and  hollow  shrieks  of  owls. 
Sung  dirges  at  her  funeral :  I  laugh 'd 
The  whilst,  for  'twas  not  boot  to  weep. 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  ii.  so.  2. 

In  the  time  of  popery,  they  carried  the  dead  body  into  the 
church,  where  the  priests  said  dirgies :  and  twenty  dirgies 
at  four  pence  a  piece,  come  to  a  noble. — Selden.  Table  Talk. 

With  them  the  superfluous  numbers  of  idle  wakes,  guilds, 
fraternities,  church-ales,  helpe-ales,  and  soule-ales,  called 
also  dirge-ales,  with  the  heathenish  riotuig  at  bride-ales,  are 
well  diminished  and  laid  aside. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Dryden.  Song  3,  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

The  vast  number  of  priests  made  them  contemptible  :  for 
there  were  mtiss-priests,  dirige-priests,  chantry-priests,  sacri- 
flcing-priests,  as  the  author  of  the  Defence  of  Priest.-:'  Mar- 
riage reckons  them  up. — Strype.  Memorials,  an.  1546. 

Yet  hear!  'tis  Heav'n's  most  high  decree! 

The  solemn  rites  prepare  ! 
Let  Sion's  daughters  raise  the  dirije. 

Replete  Vrith  wild  despair.— ioK-//i.  Gregory,  Lee,  22, 


DIR. 

DIRK,  t'.  \     To  Dirk  is  to  derck,  to  dark  or 
Dirk,  arf;.  )  darken,  (qv.)     See  Dirk  in  Jamie- 
son. 

Thy  waste  bignesse  but  cumbers  the  ground 
And  dirkes  the  beautie  of  my  blossoms  round. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  Fehruarie. 


DIRK,  (a  dagger-  )  The  verb  to  dirk,  or  durk, 
is  found  in  Scotch  writers.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks 
that  as  the  Islandic  daur  signifies  a  sword,  durk 
may  radically  be  a  Gothic  verb.  The  Dutch  have 
dorr.k,  pugio,  a  short  sword. 

The  said  Donald  running  up  stairs  with  a  drawn  dirk  and 

bended  pistol  in  either  hand,  making  search  through  the 

whole  house  and  beds,  to  have  murdered  the  said  Sir  James. 

State  Trials.  Marquis  of  Argyle,  an.  16C1. 

In  vain  thy  hungry  mountaineers 
Come  forth  in  all  thy  warlike  geers, 
The  shield,  the  pistol,  dirk,  and  dagger, 
In  which  they  daily  wont  to  swagger. 

Ticket.  An  Imitation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus 

DIRT,  I',  "j  Somner  says,  from  the  A.S. 
Dirt,  n.  Tord,  which  according  to  Tooke 

Di'rty,  v.  I  is  the  past  part,  of  Tiran,  to  feed 
Di'kty,  adj.  I  upon.  Turd,  that  which  has 
Di'rtilv.  been  fed   upon.      (See  the  ex- 

Di'rtiness.  )  ample  from  the  Bible. )     In  A.  S. 

Ge-drit-an,  is,  cacare  ,-   Dut.  Driiten.    And  see  To 

Dn/te  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Supplement. 

To  dirt  or  to  dirt;/,  (the  latter  now  the  more 

common  verb,)  generally  is — 

To  benfiire,  to  defile,  to  bedaub,  to  pollute ;  to 

cover,  smear,  or  stain  with  mire,  filth,  mud. 


Nethelesse  I  gesse  all 


Nethelesse  I  gesse  all  thingis  to  be  peyrement  for  the 
cleer  science  of  lesus  Crist  my  Lord,  for  whom  I  made  all 
thingis  peyrement  and  I  deme  as  dn/',  that  I  wyiine  Crist. 
Wietif  Phitipensis,  c.  3. 

And  Ahud  put  forthe  his  left  hand,  &  tnke  the  dagger 
frome  his  right  thiglie.  and  thurst  it  into  his  hely  so  that  the 
haite  wente  in  after  the  blade.  And  the  halte  stopped  in 
the  fat,  for  he  drue  not  yt  dagger  out  of  his  belye.  And  tiie 
dyrte  came  out.  — Bible,  1551.  Judges,  c.  :i. 

Hetherto  hath  ?.I.  More  reasoned  reasonably  ;  hut  now  he 
beginneth  to  decline  from  the  dignitie  of  diuinitie  into  the 
dirlic  dregges  of  vayne  sophistrye. — Frith.   Works,  p.  136. 

Riding  in  his  long  gowne  downe  to  the  horse  heels  like  a 

Pharisie,  or  rather  like  a  shnien.  etirtcd  vp  to  the  horse  bellie. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1581.  Hubherdin  against  M.  Latimer. 

And  being  downe,  is  trode  in  the  durt 
Of  cattell,  and  brouzed,  and  sorely  hurt. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  Februarie, 

Or  were  it  such  gold  as  that,  wherewithal! 

Almighty  chymies  from  each  mineral 

Having  by  subtle  fire  a  soul  out-puU'd, 

Are  dirtily  and  desperately  guU'd  : 

I  would  not  spit  to  quench  tlie  fire  they're  in. 

Donne,  Elegie  12. 

Hee  changed  the  name  of  the  great  citie  of  France,  and 
called  it  Paris,  which  before  that  time  was  called  Lutecia, 
because  of  the  mudde  and  dirtincsse  of  the  place  wherein  it 
standeth.— S/on>.   The  Romans,  an.  386. 

He  [Sir  Thomas  More]  rather  soyled  his  fingers,  then 
dirtied  his  hands  in  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
and  well  wiped  it  otr  again. — Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

And  all  his  armour  sprinkled  was  with  blond, 
And  soil'd  with  durtie  gore  that  no  man  can 
Discerne  the  hew  thereof. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


Shakespeare,  'tis  true,  this  tale  of  Troy  first  told. 

But,  as  with  Ennius  Virgil  did  of  old. 

You  found  it  dirt,  but  you  have  made  it  gold. 

Dutic.  To  Dryden  on  his  Trail.  ^-  Cress. 

If  gentlemen  would  regard  the  virtues  of  their  ancestours, 
(that  gallant  courage,  that  solid  wisdom,  that  noble  counesie, 
which  advanced  their  families  and  severed  them  from  the 
vulgar,)  this  degenerate  wantonness  and  dirtiness  of  .speech 
would  return  to  the  dunghill,  or  rather  (which  God  grant) 
would  be  quite  banished  from  the  world. 

Sorrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  IS. 

Should  Sir  John  FalstafT  complain  of  having  dirtied  his 
silk  stockings,  or  Anne  of  Boleyn  call  for  her  coach ;  would 
an  audience  endure  it,  when  all  the  world  knows  thai  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  first  that  had  her  coach  or  wore  silk 
stockings  I—King.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  6.   To  Mr. 

AH  the  air  about  ns  is  it  not  (not  onely  not  noisome  to 
our  smell,  but)  veiy  comfortable ;  and  refreshing ;  and  doth 
not  even  the  dirty  earth  yield  a  wholesome  and  medicuiai 
Bceut  J— ZJan-cw,  vol,  ii.  Ser.  C. 


DIS-A'BLE,  V.  ^ 
Disa'ble,  adj.       Is 
Disa'blemext.     f  i 
Disatii'lity.         J  1 


DIS 

I  could  not  help  reflecting,  when  I  read  this  inscription, 
how  contej-nptible  and  ridiculous  are  those  honours,  which 
are  thus  sometimes  thrown  away  upon  dirt  and  infamy  ; 
which  such  a  rascal,  in  short,  had  the  assurance  both  to 
accept  and  to  refuse,  and  then  set  himself  forth  to  posterity, 
as  an  example  of  singular  moderation  ! 

Mclmath.  Pliny,  b.  vii.  Let.  2i). 

Wiat  is  't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall, 
Tlianks  to  our  fortune,  wo  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muck-worms  who  in  dirly  acres  deal, 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  feel. 

Churchill.  Nil/Ill. 

His  [a  collier's]  high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the  hard- 
ship, disagreeableness,  and  dirtiness  of  liis  work. 

Smith.   Wt-allk  iif  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

DIS,  in  Composition.  From  Dis,  says  Scal!o:or, 
is  formed  di,  and  thence  de.  Dis,  from  the  Gr. 
Ais,  bis,  quod  enim  bis  fit,  separatim  fit,  {DeCauss. 
lib.  8.  c.  145.)  Gr.  Au,  from  Ai-fi;/,  to  divide,  to 
separate.  Dis,  di,  and  de,  may  be  considered  as 
the  same  prefix,  meaning  separation,  partition. 
They  vary  somewhat  in  their  usage  ;  de  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  express  separation,  by  mo- 
tion//-om,  as  of  a  part  from- the  whole;  and  then, 
motion  downwards  from.  Di,  separation  by  mo- 
tion of  diverse  parts,  diverse  wajs  :  and  dis,  the 
same.  Applied  to  words  denoting  wholeness  or 
rest,  they  would  reverse  or  neg.itive  the  significa- 
tion of  those  words  ;  and  afterwards  convey  that 
force  to  words  of  a  different  description.  More 
than  this  ;  being  frequently  prefixed  to  words, 
themselves  meaning  separation  or  partition,  and 
thus  augmenting  the  force  of  those  words,  they 
have  been  improperly — with  this  augmenting  force 
— prefixed  to  other  words,  not  having  such  mean- 
ing of  separation  or  partition.  For  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  to  which  dis  is  prefixed,  reference 
must  be  made  to  that  word. 

DIS-A'BLE,  V.  \        To    depr!%e    of    abilit 
strength,   power,   force 
'  strip  or  deprive  of  those  qua- 
lities,  which  e?i-able  or 
power ;    (and  in  our  old  writers)  which  give  value 
or  estimation ;   and  thus,  to  undervalue,  to  imder- 
rate,  to  disqualify,  to  dis-esteem. 

Rrfeilere,  in  Livy,  is  rendered  in  Hackluyt  to 
disable  or  confute. 
It  is  submitted  vnto  your  correction  ; 
Consider  that  ray  coiming  is  disable 
To  write  to  you. — Chaucer.  Certain  Balades.  Lennoy. 

Right  well  therefore  and  iudicially  sayth  Titus  Liuius. 
Neither  meane  I  to  auouch  (quoth  he)  ne  to  disable  or  cnn- 
fute  those  thinges  Avhich  before  the  building  and  foundation 
of  the  citie  haue  beene  reported,  being  more  adorned  and 
fraught  with  poeticall  fables  than  with  incorrupt  and  sacred 
monuments  of  truth. — Hackliiijt.  Vuyages,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Ne  doth  she  giue  them  other  thing  to  eate 

But  bread  and  water,  or  like  feeble  thing. 
Them  to  disable  from  reuenge  aduenturing. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

Ros.  Farewell,  MounsieurTrauellor:  looke  you  lispe,  and 
weare  strange  suites  ;  disable  all  the  benefits  "of  your  owne 
countrie,  bee  out  of  lone  with  your  natiuitie,  and  almost 
chide  Gode  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are. 

Shal:espeare.  As  I'ou  Lilce  It,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Ar.  It  may  be 
You  think  my  tongue  may  prove  your  enemy  ; 
And  though  restrained  sometimes,  out  of  a  bravery. 
May  take  a  license  to  disalile  ye. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

That  these  more  curious  times  they  might  divorce 

From  the  opinion  they  are  link'd  unto 
Of  our  disable  and  unactive  force. 
To  show  true  knowledge  can  both  speak  and  do. 

Daniel.  Musophilns. 
But  in  the  end,  in  respect  of  the  severance,  and  that  the 
plea  was  in  disablement  of  him  that  was  severed,  the  writ 
was  awarded  good. 

State  Trials.  The  Case  of  the  Postnati,  an.  IG08. 

No  more  doth  charity  command  ;  nor  can  her  rule  compel, 
to  retain  in  nearest  union  of  wedloc,  one  whose  other 
grossest  faults  or  dwoMii/ies  to  perform  what  was  coven.mted, 
are  the  just  causes  of  as  raucb  grievance  and  dissension  in 
a  family,  as  the  private  act  of  adultery.— ;i/j7<on.  Colasterion. 

You  see  I  have  disabled  myself,  like  an  elected  Speaker 

of  the  House  :  yet  like  him  I  have  undertaken  the  ciiarge, 

and  find  the  burthen  sufliciently  recompensed  bv  the  honour. 

Dryden.  To  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  F.arl  of  Aliingdon,  S,-c. 

But  still  this  is  only  an  interruption  of  the  acts,  rather 
than  any  disablement  of  the  faculty.— 5ow//i,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 


DIS 

He  that  freely  brings  upon  himself  a  disahilily  of  em- 
bracing the  means  of  grace,  is  liable  to  that  reprehension 
and  punishment  which  is  due  to  a  voluntary  rejection  of 
them.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  1.1. 

AVhen  Virtue  shunn'd  the  shock,  and  Pride, 

Disabled,  lay  by  Virtue's  side. 

Too  weak,  my  rnillcd  soul  to  clin  v, 

AVhich  could  not  hope,  yet  v.inil.i  i;  !  ^   m 

I  .  •  i,osl,  b  V. 

di.mbilities,  pains  and  mental  dibvu'.ii,  .si.u'^tij  ..t  in  the  last 
section. — Search.  Liyht  of  Nature,  vid.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  21. 

DIS-ABU'SE,  V.  }       Fr.  Dhahiser,— to  free 
DisABf'sF,  H.  ]  from  abuse ;  from  deception, 

guile,  imposition  ;  to  undeceive. 

God  forgive  the  inventors  and  contrivers  of  that  foul  ca- 
lumny. But  by  his  AIiv,i_')ity  Providence,  who  from  heaven 
reveals  seiT.ts,  if  w;l.^  iM.t  i,ii^g  before  that  partie  was  rfi's- 
abused.—Clui.  ^. >:■■,!.   !',:,<   ;;„r,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  21. 

But  if  by    ii;;;'  Li,t  to  express  a  general  defect 

inthoseth,ii|,i    .  ::  c  the  excellent  artof  angling, 

I  hope  in  tinn  il-  >.';.,.  u. .  _\ '  a  and  make  the  contrary  appear 
evidently.— ;;V///oH.  Anyhr,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

For  although  on  her  head  there  seems  to  be  crownes  of 
gold,  and  her  haire  Kke  the  haire  of  woman,  yet  her  teeth 
appear  as  the  teeth  of  lions,  and  her  sting  like  that  of  scor- 
pions, so  that  the  deterrings  and  disabuses  appeare  togetlier 
with  the  dilectations. 

Mountagiie,  Deeoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat,  10.  s.  4. 

Let  every  faithful  Jlinister,  therefore,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  a  conscientious  observance  of  the  laws  laid  upon 
him  by  the  said  church,  make  it  his  business  to  undeceive 
and  disabuse  the  people  committed  to  his  charge. 

Dr.  Home  justly  ^ny\ 1   i'  a  (!,.■    ■.;;i,:!<'.  ,,f  Hume 

were  more  likely  to  b'  ;!ir  ft.ir  of 

derision,  than  by  a:iv  ii;      ■;   n  '.   ii 

h  ■    ..    '■'■  ■  ,  ,  Even.ea. 

DLS-ACCO'M.MtJUA'lE,  v.  »     Vv.  Dcsaccom- 

Disaccommoda'tion.  )  iiioder, — to    dis- 

accommodate,  (Cotgrave. )     See  Disco.mmodate. 

To  strip  or  deprive  of  measure,  of  moderation, 

of  proportion,  of  fitness,  suitableness,  convenience, 

advantage  ;  to  inconvenience. 

Tlieywere  such  as  were  great  and  notable  devastations, 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  earlli,  ■••■  ;:  :  .  n  another-, 
eitlicr  by  certain  rotations,  oral  I  •  ■  •  ■  >l:i  rs  more 
than  in  other,  according  to  the  ar  ■    i.^nccom- 

modatiun  of  them  to  such  calami'. 

Iliii,.  I'  :,.  •./    ;;, .„■,;;„/,  p.  217. 
I  hope  this  will  not  disaccomnwdute  you. 

n-arbiirtun,  to  Hard,  Let.  192. 

DI,S-ACCO'RD,  i\  ")      To  strip,  deprive  or  di- 
Disacco'kdance.        )  vest,  of  accord,  of  union, 
of  harmony,   conformity  or  agreement ;    to  dis- 
agree, to  dissent,  to  differ. 

Trewly  presence  and  predestinaeion  in  nothing  disacorden, 
wherefore  as  I  was  learned  how  Goddes  before  weting  and 
free  choice  of  will  now  .stondon  togither,  me  thinketh  the 
same  reason  me  leadeth,  that  desteny  and  freewill  aceorden, 
so  that  neither  of  hem  both  to  oilirr  in  nnthiiT'  mntrarieth. 
Chaucer.  Ti:,'  1\  ■,-,.,,.,'  -  /,"«,•,  b.  iii. 
WHierefore  I  passe  ouer,  leu\n  ■  !•  ■  r  niatyer, 
whiche  also  is  there  rehercid,  i.f  i:,     ,     .  ■   .i         :.    \tirand 

Osca,  sone  of  Hengiste ;  for  so  np    1,     .  -  .i    .:c',rdaunl 

vnto  other  wryters. — Fahyan,  vol.  i.  c.  100. 
For,  she  was  daughter  to  a  noble  lord, 

■\^Tiich  dwelt  thereby  who  sought  her  to  atTie 
To  a  great  peere  :  but  she  did  disaccord, 
Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  lone  apply. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

DIS-ACKNO'WLEDGE,  f.   >      To  refuse  to 
Di3ACKN-o'vvi.EnoiNG,  n.  )   acknowledge  ; 

to  refuse  to  own ;  to  disown. 

And  so,  besides  that  fir 
ofTence  against  silbordinati 

there  ni>iy  be  also  an.al,  :         ■         .. mmenti 

a  disncknou-ledyiny  ur  r.  ;  ;  ■  i ;  i . 

y;...:  ,.,...,.;-  ;;    •-, .,  >.a  -i,  ja.  li.  p.  135. 

DIS-ACQUA'IXT,  v.  "  Fr.  Dcsacronnoitre,— 
to  ilisarc/utiint — 

To  break  or  dissolve  the  acquaintance  of;  .also, 
to  renounce   or   forego   all   acquaintance   with," 
( Cotgrave. ) 
If  that  thy  sydes,  or  renes  becnme 
with  twitchinge  stitchc  attainted. 
Seeke  how  to  chace  that  griefe  awaje 
to  make  it  dis-aqaay7itpd. 

Dranl.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Nuniidius. 
Ye  must  now  disaciiuaintc  and  estraunge  yourselfes  from 
the  .sonro  old  wine  of  Moses  l.iwe,  ,and  drynke  in  the  newe 
muste  of  more  souder  doctrine.— !7rf«/.  7;h/,c,  c.  IG. 


DIS 

DI.S-ADO'RN.     To  strip  or  deprive  of  omEi. 
ment ;  of  decoration,  of  embellishment. 
But  when  she  saw  grey  hairs  begin  to  spread, 
Defurm  his  beard,  and  disadorn  his  head. 
The  Goddess  cold,  &.c.—Congreee.  Homer.  Hymn  ioVcntiS. 

DIS-ADVA'NCE.  To  come  or  cause  to 
come,  from  the  van  or  front,  to  move  backwaid 
to  retire  or  retreat,  or  cause  to  retire  or  retreat. 

AVithin  the  paleis  gardin  by  a  well 

Gan  he  and  I  well  half  a  dale  to  dwell, 

Kiglit  for  to  spe.aken  of  an  ordinaunce 

How  we  the  Grekes  mighten  disa 


r.  Troilus  b.  ii. 


Yet  01 

By  : 

Throu 


Earlli. 


DIS-ADVA'NTAGE,  : 
Disadva'ntage,  n. 

Disadvanta'geous. 

Disadvanta'geously. 

Disadvanta'geol'sness. 
the  interest  or  service ;  of  favour,  benefit  or  pro- 
fit ;  to  injure,  to  cause  a  loss  or  mischief     .See 
above,  Disadvance. 


To  strip  or  de- 
prive or  divest  of 
an  advantage,  of 
any  thing  that  may 
forward  or  promote 


I  be 


not longe 
to  the  cou 


where ; 

polycie  of  Thcodobett,  Lothajre  was  put  to  a  'di.^uuautu.qe. 

Fabyan,  vol.i.  pt.  v.  c.  124. 

Shall  I  pursue  my  right  by  the  lawe  ?   If  thou  wilte  folowe 

my  counsell,  y"  shalt  euen  on  the  way  as  thou  goest  witii 

thy  aduersarie,  agree  with  him,  and  spedely  make  an  enda 

of  the  mattier,  whether  it  be  to  thy  benefite  or  disuuauntaye. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  5. 


blessing  thereon,  reached  so  high  preferment,  thougli  disad- 

vantayed  by  standing  on  so  low  ground  of  their  extraction. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies  of  Enyiand. 

But  as  it  fell  out,  the  overture  proved  disadvantaneous  to 
the  King,  and  gave  the  other  party  new  cause  of  triumph, 
that  they  had  plainly  threaten'd  him  out  of  what  he  pre- 
tended to  have  firmly  resolved  to  do,  which  disadvantage 
proved  by  the  other  proposition,  that  attended  it, 
"■  "  n.  Cii'i/ ;rar,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 


concerning  the  militia.— C/nr 


Wlien  we  com 
ve  plant]  imnu 
antracts  itself 

sly  diflerin 


I  touch  it,  the  coy  delusive  plant  [sensi- 
tely  shrinks  in  its  displ.iyed  leaves,  and 
)  a  form  and  dimensions,  disadvantage- 
the  former:  -which  it  again  recovers  by 


degrees,  when  touched  r 


-Boyle.  Wo 


.  p.2C0. 


This  disadcantageousness  of  figure  he  [Pope]  converted,  as 
Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  into  a  perpetual  spur  to  rescue  and 
deliver  himself  from  scornj  and  to  watch  the  weakness  of 
otliers,  that  he  might  have  something  to  repay  them. 

Tyers.   Hist.   Rhapsody  on  Pope,  pt.v. 

This  leads  me  to  sM  ■ :, 

been  reported  to  tlir ' 
ing  Appius:  but  he  ; 
that  nature  is  utterly  :  ,;- 

Whatever  disadrantageou 

of  mankind,  they  are  o'lwa) 

blood  and  treasure  in  the  m 

Hume. 

DI.3-ADVE'NTUliE,  n.  ^      Toadventure,  isto 
Disave'nture.  V  try,  risk  or  hazard, 

Disadve'nturous.  )  what  may  be  about 

to    come  :    Disadvcr.ttire    is    used    as    misadven- 
ture, i.  c. — 

_  Misfortune  ;  an  unlucky,  and  unfortunate  trial, 
risk  or  hazard. 
Thi! 
A!  01 


1. lie  tale  or  other  has 

V  sentiments  respect- 

you  have  heard  of 

Ccero,  b.  v.  Let.  15. 

s  fou 
Ess 

nd  to 
Pri, 

ts  we  may  entertain 
be  prodigal  both  of 
of  public  justice. 

eiplcs  of  Government. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.l. 
nd  who  most  trustes  in  armc  of  fleshly  might, 
And  boasts,  in  beauties  chaine  not  to  be  bound, 
loth  soonest  fall  in  disaientrnns  fight, 
.nd  yields  his  capiiue  neck  to  victors  mot  despight. 

/./.  Itj.y>.U 


DIS 

DIS- ADVI'SE,  V.  To  advise  not,  or  advise  or 
counsel  from  doing  any  thing. 

I  may  little  doubt  of  its  being  counterfeit,  by  reason  of  its 
appearing  to  me  as  heavy  as  a  mineral  stone  of  that  bulk  ; 
though  the  possessor  being  loth  to  expose  it  to  an  uncommon 
trial."  I  could  not  so  cogently  evince,  that  I  had  a  clear  reason 
to  disadcise  the  purchase  of  it. — Boijle.   IViirks,  vol.  v.  p.  464. 

DIS-AFFE'CT,  v.  ^       To  be  or  cause  to  be 
Dis.\ffe'cted.  I  without    affection,  with- 

Disaffe'ctedness.    Vout  attachment,  friendly 
Disaffe'ction.  j  regard,  love,   good  will, 

DisAFFF.'cTioNATE.  J  liking.  To  dislike,  to 
discontent,  to  dissatisfy,  to  discompose. 

But  in  as  much  as  he  is  accused  of  infidelity  and  impiety 
to  Almighty  God,  and  to  be  disnffeclcd  to  the  King,  therefore 
this  defendant  humbly  craveth  leave  to  declare  his  opinion 
in  the  thing  itself.— S(a(e  Tiiah.  Henri/  Skerjidd,  an.  1(J32. 

And  if  our  dhnffecled  palates  resent  nought  but  bitterness 
from  our  choicest  viands,  we  truly  taste  the  unpleasing 
quality ;  though  falsly  conceive  it  in  that,  which  is  no  more 
then  the  occasion  of  its  production. 

GUuivitl.  Vanity  of  Bogmatiziijg,  c.  10. 

If  a  man  sins  often  in  several  instances  it  is  a  habit,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  for  although  the  instances  be  single,  yet  the 
disobedience  and  disajfection  are  united  and  habitual. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  4.  s.  3. 


That's  to  destroy,  and  not  to  prove : 

As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected. 

To  find  what  part  is  disaffected.— Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Yet  the  king  had  commonly  some  in  these  houses  that 
were  otherwi>e  minded,  and  discovered  the  treachery  and 
disaffcctcdness  of  the  Test.—Slrype.  Memorials,  an.  1j34. 

He  did  it  [instilled  knowledge]  with  that  ease  and  gentle- 
ness, as  raised  a  love,  not  a  hatred,  (a  thing  that  often 
happens  to  schoohnastors)  an  esteem,  not  a  disaffection  to- 
wards his  tea.Iur  — H.  Life  of  Sir  J.  Cliekc,  c.  S.  s.  3. 

They,  accorli-^-  t. 
corrupt,  and  disafftvt 

Blount.   Voyage  into  the  Levant,  1650,  p.  119. 

Whatever  the  indifferent  or  the  disaffected  to  the  church 
may  allege  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  atfirm  that  the  un- 
equal size  of  parishes,  and  the  charge  of  local  population, 
render  the  erection  of  new  places  of  worship,  on  the  esta- 
blishment, in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  grand  deside- 
ratum in  the  present  state  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Knox.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  27. 

Cordelia  at  length  arrives ;  an  opiate  is  administered  to 
the  king,  to  calm  the  agonies  and  agitations  of  his  mind  ; 
and  a  most  interesting  interview  ensues  between  this 
daughter,  that  was  so  unjustly  suspected  of  disaffection,  and 
the  rash  and  mistaken  father. — The  Adventurer,  No.  122. 

DIS-AFFI'RM,  1-.  ■)      To  c^Vm,  (met.)  is— to 
Disaffi'rmance.      (  speak  JirmI)/,  resolutely ;  to 

declare  or  assert  confidently  : 

To  disaffirm,  is — to  undo  or  annul  any  thing  so 

affirmed,  to  contradict,  to  deny  it. 

This  notable  miracle  which  was  sette  foorth  by  them,  is 
better  knon-en  with  all  that  dwell  in  Hierusalem,  then  wee 
shal  bee  hable  to  disaffyrme  or  disproue. —  Udal.  Actes,  c.  4. 

If  it  had  been  a  disaffirmance  by  law  they  must  have  gone 
down  in  solido ;  but  now  you  see  they  have  been  tempered 
and  qualified  as  the  king  saw  convenient. 

State  Trials.  The  great  Case  of  Impositions,  an.  1606. 

DIS-AFFO'RD,  v.  To  refuse  to  afford  or 
yield ;   to  deny,  to  withhold. 

Which  forc'd  from  her  these  words :  "  My  Lord, 

Let  not  my  being  a  Lancastrian  bred, 
Without  mine  own  election,  disafford 

Me  right,  or  make  my  cause  disfigured." 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  viii. 

DIS-AFFO'RE.ST,  r.  }      To  strip  of  the  privi. 
Disaffo'restint,,  ;(.       flegos  oi  forest  lands; 
to  render  common. 

But  in  Henry  the  Third's  time,  the  Charta  de  Foresia 

(together  with  Magna  Charta)  were  establish'd.  so  that  there 

was  much  land  disafforested,  which  hath  been  called  Pour- 

lieus  ever  since,  whereof  there  were  appointed  Rangers,  &c. 

Howell,  b.iv.  Let.  16. 

How  happy 's  he,  which  hath  due  place  assign'd 
To  his  beasts ;  and  disaforcsted  his  mind ! 

Donne.  To  Sir  E.  Herbert. 
The  Charter  of  the  Fnrr.<ts  had  for  its  object  the  dis- 
afforesting several  of  those  tracts  :  the  prevention  of  future 
afforcstings:  the, mitigation  and  ascertainment  of  the  punish- 
ments for  the  breaches  of  the  Forest  Law. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  Jtnglish  History,  an.  1215, 


DIS 

DIS-AGRE'E,  I'.  ^  Tr.  Bisagrhr,— 

Disagre'eaele.  I  Not  to  agree,  or  accord, 

Disagre'eableness.  I  or  suit,  concur,  or  please 

Disagre'eaei.v.  >or  become  friendly;    to 

Disagre'ance.  I  differ,  to  be  unsuitable, 

Disagre'er.  displeasing,  offensive  ;  to 

Disagre'ement.  )  be  dissimilar  or  unlike ; 
to  be  contrary. 

It  [Lone]  is  Caribdes  perilous. 

Disagreeable  and  gracious ; 

It  is  discordaunce  that  can  acord, 

And  accordaunce  to  discord; 

It  is  conning  without  science, 

Wisedome  without  sapience.— C/uaa-ei-.  Runt,  of  the  Rose. 

Yt  people  looke  as  well  vnto  the  liuyng  as  vnto  the 
preachyng,  .and  are  hurte  at  once  if  the  lining  disagree,  and 
fall  fro  the  fayth,  and  beleue  not  the  worde. 

Tyndall.  Worke.i,  p.  133. 

Preache  you  trulye  the  doctrine  whiche  you  haue  rcceyued, 
&  teach  nothing  that  is  disagreeable  therevnto. 

Udal.  Mark,  c.  4. 

There  is  no  disagreannre  wher  is  fayth  in  Jesus  Christe, 
and  consente  of  mynde  together  in  one  accorde. 

Id.  Actes,  c.  S. 

The  Frenche  Kynge  at  the  request  of  the  Lordes  of  Guyen, 
which  were  not  able  to  defcnde  themselfes,  took  this  matter 
in  hand,  and  caused  the  Lorde  Delabreth,  to  certifie  his  dis- 
agrement  to  the  Erl  of  Hnntyngdon,  Lieutenaunt  for  the 
kynge  of  England,  in  the  Duchie  of  Aqiiitayne. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  m.  11. 

And  for  the  divers  disagreeing  cords 

Of  inter-jangling  ignorance,  that  fill 
The  dainty  ears,  and  leave  no  room  for  words. 

The  worthier  minds  neglect,  or  pardon  will. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 

Towards  this  they  mad«  all  the  haste  they  could,  exercising 
the  king's  patience  every  day  with  some  disagreeable  message 
to  him,  upon  their  privileges,  and  requiring  vindication,  and 
reparation,  and  discovery  of  the  persons  who  had  promoted 
that  prosecution.— Cteronrfo;i,  Cieil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  3S9. 

Manv  who  have  figured  Solitude,  having  set  out  the  most 
noted  properties  thereof,  have  sought  to  sweeten  all  they 
could  the  disagreeableness.   leaving   no  ron!?hness   or  in- 
equality upon  tiie  countena\ice  of  their  character  of  Solitude. 
Mountaguc.  Devoiite  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  s.  1.  Treat.  IC. 

Sir,  is  not  that  a  strange  answer,  in  you,  that  know  there 
is  fire  to  awe  disagreers  in  all  matters  of  faith  ? 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  605. 

[2d  Act  of  the  Mind  is]  putting  together  such  single 
objects,  in  order  to  our  comparing  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement betwixt  them,  by  which  we  make  propositions, 
which  is  cd.\lei  judging.— Wilkins.  Nat.  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

\Vliy  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree. 
And  some  adore  the  flower  and  some  the  tree. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf 

It  rarely  happens,  that  we  are  competent  judges  of  the 
good  and  bad  fortune  of  other  people.  That  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  one  is  many  times  agreeable  to  an..ther,  or 
disagreeable  in  a  less  decree. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

That  from  these  diflerent  relations  of  different  things, 
there  necessarily  arises  a]i  agreemer.t  or  diso-jrecmcnt  of 
some  things  to  others,  or  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  appli- 
cations of  diflerent  things  or  different  relations,  one  to 
another:  is  likewise  as  certain,  as  that  there  is  any  dilTer- 
ence  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  that  diflferent  things  do  exist. 
Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  14. 

United  thus,  we  will  hereafter  use 
Mutual  concession,  and  the  Gods,  indue'd 
By  our  accord,  shall  disagree  no  more. 

Cnwper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

The  five  following  are  the  principal  circumstances,  which, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  make  up  for  a  small 
pecuniary  gain  in  some  employments,  and  counterbalance  a 
great  one  in  others.  First  the  agreeahleness  or  disagreeable- 
ness of  the  employments  themselves. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,  a  great  reasoner,  and  inculcates  his 
doctrines  with  much  ze.al,  piety,  and  earnestness ;  but  his 
style  is  verbose,  he  i.-:  disagreeably  full  of  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination. — Blair,  Lcct.  29. 

DIS- AGUI'.SE,  1-.     To  strip  of  nijuke  or  r/nke. 


DIS-ALLI'EGE,  i.-.  To  strip,  free  from,  divest 
of  the  tic  or  bond,  (of  duty  or  good  faith.) 

And  what  greater  dividing  then  by  a  pernicious  and  hostile 
peace,  to  disntliec/c  a  whole  feudan'  kingdom  from  the  ancient 
dominion  of  England.— .Ui;/oj;.  On  the  Articles  nf  Peace. 


DIS 


DIS-ALLO'W,  V.  \ 

DiSALLO'WABLE.  I 

DlSALLo'WANCE.  I 

DiSALLo'wiNG,  }l.      J 


To  refuse  to  aUow;  to 
refuse  to  grant,  permit,  or 
concede,  or  yield. 


Of  holy  church  we  ben  children  all 
And  euery  child  is  hold  for  to  boiv 
Unto  the  mother,  how  that  euer  it  fall 
Or  els  he  must  reason  disalow. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  to  King  Henrie  IV. 
This  vice  of  inobedience 
(.Vgaine  the  rule  of  conscience) 
All  that  is  humble  he  disaloweth, 
That  he  towarde  his  God  ne  boweth. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Cicero  defeding  Mure  against  Cato,  which  had  laid  vnto 
his  charge,  that  he  had  vsed  dansing  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
gouernour  for  a  season,  which  deed  was  so  disalowable,  that 
he  durst  not  defend  it  for  wcl  done,  hut  stifly  denied. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

I  have  considered  of  the  form  of  submission,  that  j'our 
worsliip  brought  untq  me,  and  find  nothing  in  it,  but  that  in 
a  good  conscience  I  can  yield  unto;  for  it  requireth  not  of 
me  any  denial  or  disallowance  of  the  cause  of  discipline 
debated  in  the  book,  for  which  I  am  in  question. 

State  Trials.  John  Udal,  an.  1590. 

For  the  propositions  of  letting  in  part  of  the  king's  army, 
or  offering  violence  to  the  members  of  this  house,  I  [Waller] 
ever  disallowed,  and  utterly  rejected  them. 

Id.  Waller  «•  Others,  1643. 

Furthermore,  Demetrius  had  many  wives  that  he  had 
married,  and  all  at  one  time  :  the  which  was  not  disaltotuable 
or  not  forbidden  by  the  Kings  of  Macedon,  but  had  beeu 
used  from  Philip  and  Alexander's  time. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  "86, 

The  scurrilous  jest  could  sooner  obtain  his  tears  in  penance 
for  it,  then  the  approbation  of  a  smile ;  and  all  approaches  to 
this  sin  be  look'd  upon  not  only  with  an  utter  disallowance 
in  his  will,  but  a  kind  of  natural  abhorrence  and  antipathy 
in  his  lower  outward  faculties. 

Hammond.  Works.  Life,  by  Fell,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

Heere  you  see  that  Theodoret  counteth  it  but  a  fable,  that 
Cyrill  should  make  any  such  sale,  and  those  that  say  he  sold 
it,  declare  that  it  was  not  for  any  disalowing  of  the  vesture, 
but  for  necessitie  of  the  poore  in  time  of  famine. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  267. 

Some  of  the  fathers  again  displeased  him ;  for  they  were 
too  severe  and  rigorous  lor  men  of  his  genius ;  they  dis- 
allow'd  self  defence,  second  marriages,  and  usury. 

Bentley.  Of  Freelhinking,  §11. 

Beza,  the  chief  minister  of  Geneva,  otherwise  a  great 
favourer  of  this  sort  of  men,  liked  not  of  their  behaviour, 
and  signified  his  disallowance  of  it  in  an  epistle  to  our 
bishop.— S/rj/pe.  Life  of  Abp.  Grindal,  an.  1567. 

The  least  appearance  of  command,  or  even  the  allowance, 
of  such  practices  in  Scripture  they  pretend  not;  and  yet 
against  those  who  disallow  them  they  thunder  out  ana- 
themas.—ia-Acr,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  31. 

DLS-ALLY',  V.  The  Fr.  Desalier,  is— to  un- 
bind ;  but  dis,  in  discdly,  as  in  disadventure,  is  used 
(by  Milton)  with  the  force  of  mis,  (q.d.)  Mis- 
alhi.—xo  (d';i.  or  bind  wrongly,  improperly. 


DIS-ANA'LOGAL.     See  Analogy. 
Not  analogous,  i.  e.  having  no  similitude  or  pro- 
portion. 

We  have  no  other  measure  to  frame  in  ourselves  a  con- 
ception of  knowledge,  but  only  the  idea,  or  image  of  that 
knowledge,  which  we  have  in  ourselves,  which  is  utterly 
unsuitable  and  disanalngal  to  that  knowledge,  which  is  in 
God  or  the  manner,  or  nature  of  it. 

Hate.  Cont.  vol.  ii.   The  Works  of  God. 

DIS-ANGE'LICAL.  Unlike,  unsuitmg  aiigels 
or  the  messengers  of  God. 

You  arc  not  then  of  the  opinion  of  that  learned  casuist, 
returned  I,  who  accounts  for  the  shame  attending  these 
pleasures  of  the  sixth  sense,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them, 
from  their  disangelical  nature. 

Coventry.  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Conv.  2. 

DIS-A'NCHOR,t).  \t.  Disancorare ;  Sp.  X>es- 
ancorar ;  "  Fr.  Dhancre,  to  weigh  anchor,  and 
begone,"  (Cotgrave.) 

To  unfix,  draw  or  haul  up  the  anchor. 

Thei  disancred  and  sailed  along  the  coastes  of  Sussex,  and 
a  small  nomber  of  them  landed  in  Sussex. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  3'. 


DIS 

And  wlien  the  tide  came  they  disaiicreil,  and  sayled  to  | 
Normandy,  and  came  to  Depe.  and  there  departed,  and 
deuydcd  theii  booty  and  pyllages. 

Berners.  Fruissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  37. 

Tlien  hv  this  admonishment,  he  and  his  Troians  leaning 
the  new  'reared  citie,  dimnker  from  Thrace  in  quest  of 
beliiglued  Italie.— )r«r«er.  Albion's  Enytand,  Add.  to  b.  ii. 

Hauins  now  the  wind  and  tide  with  him,  he  disnnclinred 
from  thence,  and  drew  along  the  coast  vnder  the  Downes. 
Holinshed.  Ilistorie  of  England,  b.  iii.  c.  1 1 . 

DIS-A'NIMATE,  I'.  "V       Fr.  Dcsanlnier,— 
Disa'nimating,  n.         >     To  deprive  of  breath, 
Dis.anima'tion.  J  spirit,   or  life,  lit.   and 

met.  ;  to  dispirit,  to  discourage,  to  dishearten. 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends, 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pari  Hen.  I.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
That  soul  and  life  that  is  now  fled  and  gone,  from  a  life- 
less carcase,  is  only  a  loss  to  the  particular  body  or  compages 
of  matter,  wliich  by  means  thereof  is  now  disanimaied  ;  but 
it  is  no  loss  to  the  whole,  it  being  but  transposed  in  the 
universe,  and  lodged  somewhere  else. 

Cuduiotlh.   Intellectual  System,  p.  S8. 

We  all  know  how  to  fight, 

And  (feare  disanimaling  none)  all  doe  our  knowledge  ligM. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

To  the  dlsanimafing  and  discouraging  of  the  rest  of  the 

princes  of  Germany,  and  other  kings  and  princes  in  amity 

and  league  with  his  majesty. 

Stale  Trials.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  an.  1G2C. 

True  it  is,  that  a  glow-worm  will  afford  a  faint  light, 
almost  a  daye's  space  when  many  will  conceive  it  dead  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake  in  the  com.pute  of  death  and  term  aidisani- 
KtatiOH.— Brown.  Vulgar  Erruurs,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

Let  not  then  tasks  above  the  forces  of  our  nature,  dis- 
animate  those  that  may  expect  assistances  from  his  Almigh- 
tiness,  who  in  the  same  leaves,  -where  he  commands  us  to 
perform  more  than  we  are  able,  promises  to  do  in  us  what 
he  commands ;  since  difBculties  are  not  essential  properties 
of  obstacles,  but  only  disproportions  to  the  powers  they  are 
to  resist.— £oyfe.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  21. 

I  imagined,  that  though  it  would  not  shine  in  the  dark 
bv  the  contact  of  the  air,  to  which  it  had  been  too  long  ac- 
customed ;  yet  when  once  that  dispirited  or  disanimaied 
superficies,  (if  I  may  so  call  it,)  that  had  lain  exposed  to  the 
air  was  removed,  the  more  internal  part  of  the  matter  might 
not  be  destitute  of  a  shining  power.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  472. 

DIS-ANNE'X,  V.  To  unbind,  unfasten,  dis- 
unite, disjoin,  dissever. 

That  when  the  provinces  were  lost  and  disatincred,  and 
that  the  king  was  but  king  de  jure  ouer  them  and  not  de 
facto,  yet  neuertheless  the  privilege  of  naturalization  con- 
tinued.—Sia/e  Trials.  The  Case  of  the  Poslnali,  an.  1608. 

DIS-ANNU'L,  K.  "\       Used   as   equivalent  to 
Disannu'ller,  n.     \  annul,  (dis,  aug. ) 
Disannu'lling,  n.  )       To  bring  to  nothing ;  to 
take  away  the  being  or  existence  ;  to  deprive  of 
power  or  efficacy. 

This  I  say,  that  the  law  which  hegan  afterward  beyond 
iiii.  c.  &  XXX.  yeares  doth  not  disrniutl  the  testamente,  that 
was  confyrmed  afore  of  God  vnto  Christ  ward,  to  make  the 
promese'of  none  eft'ect.—Bii/c,  1551.  Galatliians,  c.  3. 

And  if  there  be  any  faute  in  these  four  lordes  or  any  re- 
bellion in  the  vycount,  then  we  disanul  all  this  sayde  treatie, 
and  wyll  that  it  stande  as  voyde. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronijcle,  c.  ISl. 
No  bishop  made  by  the  Pope,  or  by  any  authority  derived 
from  the  Pope,  within  the  king's  dominions,  hath  any  power 
or  authority  to  impugn,  disannul,  or  controul  any  act  done 
by  any  bishop  made  by  his  majesty's  authority  as  aforesaid. 
Slate  Trials.  Case  of  PrcBm,umre  in  Ireland,  an.  1607. 
Jaq.  Another  to  her  everlasting  fame,  erected 
Two  ale-houses  of  ease :  the  quarter-sessions 
Running  against  her  roundly  :  in  which  business 
Two  of  the  disannullers  lost  their  night-caps. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
And  if  any  rash  or  unweighed  words  have  fallen  from  me, 
yet  these  cannot  be  extended  to  the  disanmilling  of  par- 
liaments, or  their  priuileges  in  any  kind,  which  I  defended 
in  print  long  since,  before  I  could  foresee  any  of  this  danger 
threatening  me.— S/o(e  Trials.  Abp.  Laud,  an.  1640. 

By  strong  temptations  [he]  has  been  faint-hearted  and 
denied  the  truth  :  like  one  that  disannuls  in  the  height  of  a 
fever,  the  will  he  made  in  his  composed  mind. 

Bates.  The  Danger  of  Prosperity. 

DIS-ANOI'NT,  V.  To  deprive  of  the  effects 
of  being  anointed. 

They  have  juggl'd  and  palter'd  with  the  world,  bandied 
and  born  arms  against  their  king,  divested  him.  disanuintcd 
h-m,  nay,  cursed  him  all  over  in  their  pulpits,  and  their 
pamphlets. — Milton.  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 


DIS 

niS-APPA'REL,v.  Fr.  •'  DffsappareiUer,— to 
ruffle,  disorder,  make  unready,  put  out  of  tune  or 
trim." 

Drink  disapparels  the  soul,  and  is  the  betrayer  of  the  mind. 
Junius.  Sin  Stigmatized,  (1635,)  p.  81. 

DIS-APPE'AR,  r.  ■^       To  go  out  of  sight  or 
Disappf.'arance.         y  view  ;  without  or  beyond 
Disappe'arino,  n.     J  the  reach  of  perception, 
observation,  notice. 

After  this  discourse  he  disappeared ;  and  the  poor  man,  if 
he  had  been  at  all  waking,  slept  very  well  till  raorning,when 
he  believed  all  this  to  be  a  dream,  and  considered  it  no  other- 
wise.—C/areHiio».  Ciril  War,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

Thus  then  he  disappear'd,  was  rarifyed  ; 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  dy'd : 
He  was  exhal'd ;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew. 

Dryden.  On  the  Death  of  a  very  young  Gentleman. 

Another  gentleman  lays  before  me  several  enormities  that 
are  already  sprouting,  and  which  he  believes  will  discover 
themselves  in  their  full  growth  immediately  after  my  disap- 
pearance.— Spectator,  No.  553. 

\\'hen  the  Seasons  cease  to  smile, 
(Wing'd  for  Memphis  or  the  Nile,) 
Charming  bird,  you  disappear 
Till  the  kind  succeeding  year. 

Cunningham.  To  the  Swallow. 

A  few  days  after  Christ's  disappearance  out  of  the  world, 
we  find  an  assembly  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  num- 
ber of  "  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  :"  which  hundred 
and  twenty  were,  probably,  a  little  association  of  believers, 
met  together,  not  only  as  believers  in  Christ,  bui  as  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  Apostles,  and  with  one  another. 
Palcy.  Ecidenccs,  pt.  ii.  c.  !). 

DIS-APPLI'ED,  i.  e.  Mis-appUed. 
This  once  believ'd,  'twere  logick  dis  applied 
To  prove  a  consequence,  by  none  denied. 

Cou-per.  Tirocinium. 

DIS-APPO'INT,  V.  >      Sp.  Desapuntar;  "  Fr. 

DisAPPo'iNTMENT.  §  Dcsappointcr, — to  disap- 
point or  frustrate  ;  also,  to  remove  or  put  from 
an  office  or  estate  ;  to  deprive  or  bereave  of  au- 
thority," (  Cotgrave. ) 

Written  dispoint,  as  in  Chaucer,  and  in  Bible, 
1551. 

Not  to  do  as  appointed ,-  to  remo\e  or  displace 
from  an  appointment,  from  an  appointed  place  or 
station. 

Not  to  do  as  fixed,  settled  or  agreed  upon,  at 
the  precise  point  of  time  or  place  agreed  upon, 
expected,  hoped  for. 

A  man  armed  at  all  poiids,  well  equipped,  was 
said  to  be  well  appointed ;  and  dis-appointed,  in 
Shakespeare,  appears  to  be  the  reverse,  i.  e. 
ill-appointed,  ill-prepared,  unprepared,  (»i('s-ap- 
pointed.) 

I  bought  ointments  ful  precious  and  roiall 

Wherewith  I  hoped  his  corps  to  .inninted 

But  he  thus  gone,  my  mind  is  dispoinlcd. 

Chaucer.  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdalcine. 

not  the  porcio 

!Syrach,  c.  H. 

Shall  the  vnbeliefe  of  suche  (think  you)  cause  that  the 
faythful  promise  of  God  shall  not  take  etfccte,  so  that  he 
being  therewith  displeased,  will  (as  men  are  comenly  wont 
to  do)  breake  his  promise,  and  disapoint  all  men  of  that, 
which  he  hath  equally  and  indifierently  promised  to  euerie 
man. —  Udal.  Romaincs,  c.  3. 

Cut  oft"  even  in  the  blossome  of  my  sinne, 
Unhouzzled,  disappointed,  unanel'd. 

Sliakespearc.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
Wiere  having  found  his  entertainment  worse 

By  far  than  he  expected  in  that  place  ; 
Much  disappointed,  draws  from  thence  his  force, 
And  towards  better  trust  marcheth  apace. 

Daniel.  Ciril  War,  b.  vi. 
Such  disappointment  of  expectation,  doth  much  abate  the 
courage  of  men  in  fight,  especially  of  the  assailants. 

Balegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  5.  s.  11. 

After  all  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  he  finds  himself 
naturally  to  dread  a  superior  being  that  can  defeat  all  his 
designs,  and  disappoint  all  his  hopes,  and  make  him  mise- 
rable beyond  all  his  £ea.vs.—Tillotsou,  Ser.  1. 

This  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  independent  con- 
dition, there  being  nothing  in  this  world  so  much  under  the 
power  of  human  endeavours,  but  that  the  providence  of  God 
may  interpose  for  the  disappointment  of  it. 

Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
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Yet  hearken— I  will  disappoint  her  wiles 
And  will  preserve  thee.    Take  this  precious  drug: 
This  holding,  enter  thou  the  Godues^'  house 
Boldly,  tor  it  shall  save  thy  lile  from  harm. 

Cuwper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  X. 

DIS-APPROBA'TION.       See    infra,    Disap- 

PROVE. 

DIS-APPRO'PRIATE,  v.  )      In  Law,  a  be- 
DisAPPRo'pRiATE,  adj.  Jnefice   is  said  to 

be  appropriated  when  it  is  perpetually  annexed 
to  some  spiritual  corporation,  either  sole  or 
aggregate,  being  the  patron  of  the  living  ;  and 
disappropriate,  when  stript  or  divested  from  such 
appropriation.     See  Appropriate. 


It  was  the  law,  tha 
things  to  propriety,  \ 
much  more  law-like 
printing  that  evil,  ^s 

destructive?— iI//(/o« 

for  a  man's 
hich  weie  a 

good  and  quiet,  reduced 
first  in  common  ;  how 
-.ist  nature  in  disajipro- 
iii.iiii;  pruper   becomes 

Also,  if  the  corpor 
dissolved,  the  parsuD; 
law;  because  the  pe 
necessary  to  support 

pctuity  of  I 
he  appropria 
BlucUstone 

ersbll   is  go. 
Commenta, 

npvialion  is 
e,  which  13 
ies,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Statutes  27  Henrv 
YIII.  c.  28,  andSlHenryVllI.  c.  ii,  Ibe  upproprialions  ot 
the  several  parsonages,  which  belonged  to  those  respective 
religious  houses,  (amounting  to  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  parishes  in  England,)  would  have  been  by  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  disappropriated  ^  had  not  a  clause  in  those 
statutes  intervened,  to  give  them  to  the  king  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  the  abbots,  &c.  formerly  held  the  same,  at  the 
time  of  their  dissolution. — Id.  lb. 


DIS-APPRO'VE, 

DlSAPPRO'VAL. 

Disapproba'tion. 


To  think  or  judge  un- 
■  favourably  ;  to  dislike. 


Be  not  dispoynled  of  ye  good  daye, 
of  the  good  daye  ouerpasse  thee. 

Bible,  155] 


-Butler.  Lady's  Answer. 


For  other  things  mild  heav'ii  a  time  ordains, 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  -n  show, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day. 
And,  when  God  sends  a  cliearful  hour  refrains. 

Milton,  Son.  21. 
But  there  being  not  a  word  let  fall  from  them  in  disap- 
proval of  that  opinion,  though  sometimes  OL-casions  were 
administered,  (as  by  the  question  of  the  disciples,  and  some 
Other  occurrences,)  'tis  a  good  presumption  of  the  souud- 
nesse  of  it.— G/ani'iH.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  4. 

Now  the  chief  gentlemen  of  all  countries  travelled  to 
him,  to  tender  their  service ;  which  implied  a  disapproba- 
tion at  least,  if  not  a  contempt  of  the  two  houses'  carriage 
towards  him. — Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  513. 

This  is  not  meant  to  disapprove 

Your  judgment  in  your  choice  of  love. 

Which  is  so  wise,  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  study  't  s 

This  leads  us,  3.  To  observe  the  perfect  consistency  which 
there  is  between  a  well-grounded  disapprobation  of  that 
scene  of  things,  which  we  this  day  lament,  and  a  settled  and 
hearty  approbation  of  that  great  transaction  in  our  own 
days,  upon  which  the  present  establishment  of  our  consti- 
tution is  founded. — Hoadly.  Martyrdom  of  K.  Charles  I. 
I  disapprove  alike 

The  host,  whose  assiduity  extreme 

Distresses,  and  whose  negligence  oflends  ; 

The  middle  course  is  best ;  alike  we  err, 

Him  thrusting  forth,  whose  wish  is  to  remain. 

And  hind'ring  the  impatient  to  depart. 

Coivper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv, 

DI'SARD.     See  Dizzard. 
DLS-ARM,  V.  \       Fr.  Desarmer,— 
Disa'rmek.         i       To  strip  off,  deprive  or  di- 
Disa'rming,  71.   J  vest  of,  the   arms, — of  that 
Disa'rmy.          )  which  may  protect,  strengthen 

or  defend;  of  that  which  may  offend  injure  or 

destroy. 

and  so  shalt  thou 


These  justes  fynished,  euery  man  withdrew,  the  kynge 
was  disarmed,  &  at  time  couenient  he  and  the  queue  heard 
cue  sons.— Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  2. 

After  whiche  courses  the  herauldes  cried  the  disarmy  and 
the  trompetles  sounded  to  lodgyng.— /d.  lb.  an.  12. 

So,  as  I  then  disarmed  did  reraaine, 
A  wicked  ambush  which  lay  hidden  long. 

In  the  close  couert  of  her  guilefuU  eyen. 
Thence  breaking  forth,  did  thicke  aboute  me  throng. 

Spenser,  Son.  12. 

As  S.  Hierom  notes  it  as  a  great  error  in  Helvidius,  that 
he  took  railing  for  eloquence,  so  it  is  not  imaginable  how  so 
much  learning  and  abilities,  as  this  disarnier  is  believed  to 
have,  should  admit  so  great  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  scur- 
rility.—TiaMmK^i/.  Works,  vol.  11.  pt.  ii.  p.  62. 


DIS 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship  by  Mr.  Endimion  Porter, 
there  hath  not  happened  any  matter  of  great  moment,  or 
alteration  here,  saving  the  resolution  (which  his  majestic 
hath  taken  by  the  advice  of  his  councel)  for  the  disarming  of 
all  the  popish  lords. 

Cabhala.  The  Earl  ofCarliU  to  the  Duke,  Nov.  1625. 

Elsewhere  he  saw  -where  Troilus  defy'd 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  try'd. 
Then  where  the  boy  disuniid.  with  loosen'd  reins, 
Was  by  his  horses  hurry'd  o'er  the  plains. 

Dri/den.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 
With  his  huge  falchion.  Hector,  drawing  nigh 
To  Ajax,  of  its  brazen  point  disarm'U 
His  ashen  beam :  for  close  behind  the  neck 
He  lopp'd  it.  Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

DIS-ARRA'NGE,  v.\      "  Ft.  Dharranger,— 
Dis.4rr.Vngement.        )      To  unrank,  disorder, 
disarray,"  (  Cotgrave. )     Sec  Der.vnge. 

To  put  out  of  order,  to  put  or  place  in  a  dis- 
orderly, a  confused  manner  ;  to  destroy  the  order 
or  method. 
For  oft  the  glebe,  and  all  its  waving  load, 
Will  journey,  forc'd  off  by  the  mining  rain  ; 
.    And  with  its  faithless  burden,  disarrange 

Thy  neighbour's  ya.\e.— Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  h.  i. 

We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one  mem- 
ber, without  spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to  be  found 
more  finished  or  more  happy.— iJ/aJr,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  20. 

In  his  opinion,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set  is, 
in  the  late  assumption  of  citizenship,  by  the  army,  and  the 
whole  of  the  arrangement,  or  v^'.her  di.'^arrangement  of  their 
military.— £urA-f.  On  the  Army  Estimates. 

DIS-ARRA'Y,  V.  \       "  Fr.  Dhami/er,  —  to 

DisARR.iY,  7).  )  disorder,     disarray,     con- 

found, mar  the  order  or  fashion  of;  also,  to  dis- 
comlit,  overthrow  or  put  to  rout  an  army,"  S.c. 
(Cotgrave.) 

To  uncover,  uncloak,  undress;  to  put  out  of 
order,  to  throw  into  confusion,  to  rout. 

For  he  ne  made  hire  of  the  bed  of  Adam,  for  she  shulil  not 
claime  to  gret  lordshippe  ;  for  ther  as  the  woman  hath  the 
maistrie,  she  maketh  to  moche  disarray. 

Chaucer.  The  Pcrsoncs  Tale. 

The  whiles,  his  guilefull  groome  was  fled  away  : 
But  vain  it  was  to  think  from  him  to  flie. 

Who  overtaking  him  did  disarray. 
And  all  his  face  deform'd  with  infamy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 


Thou  that  day 

Thy  father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 
Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot  wheels,  that  shook 
Heav'n's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  nocks 
Thou  drov'st  of  warring  Angels  disarraid. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ill. 
And  him  behind,  a  wicked  hag  did  stalke 

In  ragged  robes,  and  lilthy  disarray. 
Her  other  leir  was  lame,  that  she  no'le  walke. 
But  on  a  staffe  her  feeble  steps  did  stay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
•    Whereat  the  ranged  horse,  break  out,  deny 
Obedience  to  the  riders,  scorn  their  pow'r  ; 
Disrank  the  troops,  set  all  in  disarray. 
To  make  th'  assailant  owner  of  the  day. 

Daniel.  Civil  irars,  b.  viii. 
As  the  hardest  stone  is  properest  for  a  basis  ;  so  there  is 
not  a  better  pedestal  to  raise  a  trophy  of  our  vertues  upon, 
then  an  outward  enemy,  if  we  can  but  keep  ourselves  from 
inward  enemies,  our  vices,  our  weaknesses,  and  our  own  dis- 
arayments.—Feltliam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  5.1. 

She  by  Cretheus  then  espous'd 

A  fair  increase.  jEson  and  Pherus,  bore  ; 
And  great  Amythaon,  who  with  fiery  steed.s 
■     Oft  disarray'd  the  foes  in  battle  rang'd. 

Fenlou.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 
Soon  as  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  view. 
His  wounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew  ; 
Dire  disarray  !  the  tumult  of  ihe  li-ht, 
The  wall  in  ruins,  and  tlie  (In-',,  ui  IH_:  ; 


In  the  morning  she  rose  rf/M/r;,  :  i    :     .      lietrayed 

anight  without  slumber ;  wli.ii  ii;-  .  ,:  .  .  .1.  i  Cud,  who 
gazed  on  her  with  transport,  thus  nieih-.utii  on  lier  charms 
in  his  heavenly  mind.— Sir  W.Junes.  Songs  of  Jayadeva. 

DIS-ASSE'NT,  H.  )     Used  by  some  old  writers, 
Disasse'nter.  |(q.d.)  Dissent,  (qv.) 

But  whether  he  departed  without  the  Frenche  kynge's 
consent  or  disassent,  he,  deceaued  in  his  expectacion,  and  in 
manor  in  despayre,  returned  agayn  to  the  Lady  Margaret  his 
first  foolish  foundacion.— //a/;.  Hen.  I'll.  an.  7. 

In  these,  and  such  like  particulars,  the  king  hath  no 
swaying  negative  voice  at  all,  but  the  houses  may  proceed 
and  give  judgment,  (not  only  without  the  king's  personall 
fresence  or  assent)  as  the  highest  court  of  justice,  but  even 
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against  his  personal  negative  vote  or  disassent,  in  case  he  be 
present,  as  infinite  examples  of  present  and  former  times 
experimentally  manifest  beyond  all  contradiction. 

Prynne.  Treaehery  l,-  Disloyalty,  Sjc.  pt.  ii.  p.  65. 

Thirdly,  the  alledging  the  noting  of  the  names  of  the  dis- 
assenters  could  not  at  the  first  be  conceived  to  imply  an 
officious  prying  into  the  gesture  of  the  prince,  but  rather  a 
loyal  fear  of  incurring  the  king's  displeasure. 

State  Trials.  Lord  Baimerino,  an.  1634. 

DIS-ASSIDU'ITY.  Cessation  from  assiduity 
or  constant  and  continual  attention. 

But  he  came  in,  and  went  out ;  and,  through  disassidnily, 
drew  the  curtain  between  himself,  and  the  light  other  [Queen 
Elizabeth]  favour ;  and  then  deatli  overwhelmed  the  rem- 
nant, and  utterly  deprived  him  of  recovery. 

Jfannton.  Frag. Reg. inFuller.  Worthies.  Worcester-shire. 

My  Lord  of  Rochester,  partly  by  some  relapse  into  his  late 
infirmity,  and  partly  (as  it  is  interpreted)  through  the  grief 
of  his  mind,  i.-i  also  this  second  time  not  gone  with  the  king: 
some  argue  upon  it,  that  disassidnily  in  a  favorite,  is  a  de- 
gree of  declination.— Tici/^Mi.c  Waltoniana:,  p.412. 

DIS-ASSO'CIATE.     Fr.  " D&awonV;-,— 
To  disassociate,  break  company,  dissolve  society, 
separate  or  part  friends,"  (Cotgrave.) 

As  if  our  mind  had  not  other  hours  enough  to  do  her 
business,  without  rfi.snssoci(7(in7herself  from  the  body  in  that 
iity. 

l.'l.)p.G30. 

DIS-A'STER,  w.  "I       Vr.  Disasfre  :     M.  Bis- 
Dis.VsTEU,  11.  I  astro :  Sp.De.'tasfrc.    Skin- 

Disa'steri.y,  ad.      V  ner   and   Junius  agree  in 
Disa'steois.  j  substance  :     Dis  -  astrnvi, 

Disa'stroitsly.  )  i.  e.  sidus, — misfortune,  ca- 
lamity, a  malo  \eluti  sidere,  as  if  from  an  ill  star. 
To  disaster  is  applied,  generally — 

To  cause  or  produce  any  ill  luck,  misadventure, 
misfortune,  calamity  or  distress ;   any  misery  or 
wretchedness. 
Place  me  where  Fortune  doth  her  darlings  crown, 
A  wonder  or  a  spark  in  Envy's  eye  ; 
Or  you,  outrageous  Fates,  upon  me  frown, 
Till  pity  wailing  see  disaster'd  me. 

Drnmmond,  pt.  i.  Hon.  (11. 
To  be  call'd  into,  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  scene  to 
moue  in't,  are  the  holes  where  the  eyes  should  bee  which 
pittifully  disaster  the  cheekes. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 
The  dire  disaster  of  that  captiv'd  king. 

So  surely  seiz'd  on  by  the  adverse  part, 
(To  his  few  friends  sad  matter  menacing) 
Struck  with  pale  terrour  euery  willing  heart. 

Drayton.   The  Barons   Wars,  b.  iv. 
Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues. 
Which  still  is  grounded  on  poor  ladies'  wrongs, 
Thy  noble  breast  disasterly  possess 
Bv  any  doubt  to  make  my  love  the  less. 

Id.  Lady  Geraldine  to  Surrey. 

OTiich  prediction  of  the  holy  archbishop  was  seconded  by 

prodigies,  and  by  the  disasterous  calamities  which  fell  on 

him  and  on  his  house,  and  the  whole  confirmed  for  truth. 

Baticr.  Edw.  I.  an.  973. 

For,  no  sooner  came  to  his  cares  the  news  of  Probus  his 

election,  but  he  found  that  heady  and  precipitate  attempts 

were  pleasing  in  their  beginnings,  but  full  of  difficulties  in 

their  proceedings  and  most  disastrous  in  their  successe. 

Speed.   The  Romans,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 
Whilst  things  were  thus  disasfronsly  decreed, 

Seditious  libels  every  day  were  spread, 

(By  such  as  lik'd  not  of  the  violent  deed) 

That  he  by  force  should  be  delivered. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  h.  v. 
And  thus  the  snows  arise  ;  .^nd  foul,  and  fierce. 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands.  Thomson.  Winter. 

He  stopp'd,  and  weeping  said,  O  friend !  ev'n  here 
The  monuments  of  Trojan  woes  appear  ! 
Our  known  disasters  fill  even  foreign  lands  : 
See  there,  where  old  unhappy  Priam  stands. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 
Her  maids  not  mind  the  loom,  nor  household  care. 
Nor  wage  in  needlework  a  Scythian  war. 
But  cull  in  canisters  disast'rous  flow'rs. 
And  plants  from  haunted  heaths,  and  fairy  bow'rs. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiv. 
llesolv'c!  h.  •    ■•  ■  t>  .■  ..i-iiiT  for  bail 
And  uhii'i  •  '        •"  ilie  gaol, 

Toansv.i         '     i  .11,  all 

That  mi  "111  ,;,  ,,  -  . ,  -  ,  ,,  iielall.— i/K<i;j.ras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 
This  was  a  real  disaster  to  us,  as  by  retarding  us  half  a 
day,  it  broke  the  chain  of  our  stages  and  laid  us  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  stopping  each  ensuing  night  at  a 
very  bad  inn,  the  good  ones  being  placed  at  our  dining  dis- 
tances.—Sic/jidKriie.  Spain,  Let.  27. 
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DIS 

And  here,  my  argument  leads  me  to  shew,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  spiritual  acquirem.ents,  all  things  are  as  promising 
and  easy,  as  they  are  discouraging  and  difficult  in  the  disas- 
trous projects  of  worldly  ambition. 

Warbiirton.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  23. 

DIS-AVA'UNCE.     See  Disadvance. 

DIS-AVO'UCH.     To  disavow,  (qv.) 
And  thereupon  they  flatly  disavourh 
To  yield  him  more  obedience  and  support. 

Daniel.  Of  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

T)lS-A\0'W',v.  ^       To  annul  a  vow,  to  re- 
Disavo'wal.  i  nounceor  abjure,  refuse  to 

DisAvo'wAxcE.     I  abide  by,  that  which  has  been 
DisAvo'wMENT.    J  votv-ed,  avow-ed,  avouched 
or  promised  ;  and  then,  generally,  to  disaeknow- 
ledge,  to  disallow,  to  disown,  to  disclaim. 


But  being  aged  now  and  weary  too 

Of  v/arres  delight,  and  world's  contentious  toyle 
The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  disavow. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  wher  I  a  poet  bee. 

When  I  dare  send  my  epigrammes  to  thee? 

Tiiat  so  alone  canst  judge,  so  alone  do'st  make  : 

And,  in  thy  censures,  evenly,  do'st  take 

As  free  simplicilie,  to  dis-avow. 

As  tliou  ha.st  best  authoritie,  t'  allow. 

B.  Jonson,  Epig.  9S. 

For  as  touching  the  Tridentine  History,  his  holiness  (says 

the  Cardinal)  will  not  press  you  to  any  disarowment  thereof. 

Wotton.  A  Letter  to  the  Regius  Professor,  ^c. 


Proclaims  his  private  injuries  aloud, 

A  solemn  promise  made,  and  disavow'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  vii. 

No,  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  English  Reformation  was 
laid  in  an  utter  denial  and  disavowanee  of  this  point,  [the 
l'ij|ie',-i  supremacy]  for  which  our  kings  have  lain  under  the 
})ati;U  curse,  and  the  kingdoms  been  expos'd  to  the  ambitioa 
aiMl  ia;;L-  of  foreigners.— i'oM/A,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1. 

(iM  111.,  fiviinrv.  from  his  reprinting  so  often,  in  essays 
111  ,:  '  Ml  !  I  '  llniue's]  name,  most  of  the  principles  and 
r.  :  !  .a  in  it  [Tr.  of  Human  Nature],    and 

h   >  '  1  had  heard,  disavowing  any  part  of  it,  I 

(■M,il  I  n..:  \,..i  iliinlv  that  he  set  a  very  high  value  upon  it. 
Beattie.  On  Truth,  Pref. 

The  asseniblv  in  accepting,  proclaiming,  and  publishing 
this  forged  alliance,  has  been  guilty  of  a  plain  aggression, 
which  would  justify  our  court  in  demanding  a  direct  dit- 
avoival  if  our  policy  should  not  lead  us  to  wink  at  it. 

Burke,  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

1)  I S-  B  AN  D.      >      "  Fr.  Dishander.— 
Di.sea'.nding,  ».  S      To  loosen,  un5inrf,  unbend; 
also,  to  casse,  to  disband,  scatter,  disperse,"  (  Cot- 
grave.) 

bull  disbanded  from  his  stall, 

3.4. 

The  immediate  disbanding  of  all  armies  and  garrisons, 
saving  the  old  Cinque  Port's:  and  so  those  three  grand 
plagues  of  the  people  will  cease,  viz. :  fi-ee  quarters,  taxa- 
tions, and  excise.— .S/«te  Trials.  Col.  J.  Lilburne,  an.  1649. 

Kings,  who  disband  such  needless  aids  as  these. 
Ate  safe— as  long  as  e'er  their  subjects  please. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Loyal  Brother. 

The  policy  of  such  barbarous  victors  has  ever  been  to  lay- 
low  every  thing  which  had  lifted  its  head  above  the  level, 
or  which  could  serve  to  combine  or  rally,  in  their  distresses, 
the  disbanded  people,  under  the  standard  of  old  opinion. 

Burke.  On  tlie  French  Revolution. 

niS-BARK,  V.     "  Fr.  Dcsbarquer,— 

To  disembark,  put  aland,  set  ashore,"  (Cot- 
grave. ) 

When  he  [Scipio]  was  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  disbarked, 
as  he.  came  livst  to  land,  he  went  hooded,  as  it  were,  with 
his  robe  cast  over  his  head.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  358. 

Whilst  these  things  thus  passed  in  Italie,  Cn.  Scipio  who 
was  sent  into  Spaine  with  a  fleete  and  armie  for  sea  and 
land  ;  having  set  sail  from  the  mouth  of  Rhorianus,  and 
compassed  the  mountaines  Pyrenei.  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Emporiffi  :  where  he  disbarked  and  landed  his  forces. 

Id.  Livivs,  p.  427. 

The  ship  -we  moor  on  these  obscure  abodes ; 
Disltark  the  sheep,  an  off'ring  to  the  Gods  ; 
And,  hell-ward  bending  o'er  the  beach  descry 
The  dolesome  passage  to  th'  infernal  sky. 


DIS-BARK,  V. 

irk  is  sometimes  i 


DIS 


To  strip  off  the  hark. 
used. 


Lieutenant  Geo.  Drutnmond  confirmed  what  otliers  had 
told  me,  nf  the  great  noise,  like  the  discharge  of  muskets, 
that  tliey  hear  in  the  wooiien  liouses,  whose  walls  are  made 
of  fir-trees  {unsquared,  and  only  disbarked)  upon  verj'  intense 
frosts.— iJ»i/te.  -^orAj,  vol.  ii.  p.  730. 

DIS-BECO'ME,  V.  Used  by  Massinger  as 
mis-become,  (qv. ) 

Yet  be  careful 

That  your  compassion  of  my  age,  nor  his, 
Move  you  to  any  thing  that  may  disbecome 
The  place  on  which  you  sit. 

Mttss'ingcr.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Actv.  sc.  2. 

DIS-BELI'EVE,  v.  ^       Belief,  and  believe  or 
DisnELi'EVER.  ybe-life,  and  be-live,   (for 

Disbeli'ef.  J  so   variously    are    they 

written,)  compounded  of  be,  or  bi,  or  by,  and  Ul'c  ,- 
is  that  bi/  which  men  do  or  should  live ;  a  rule  of 
life,  a  nile  to  guide  their  moral  and  religious  con- 
duct in  life.     To  disbelieve,  is — 

To  disacknowledgo,  disallow,  disown,  disclaim 
any  thing-  to  be  a  rule  of  life ;  and  generally,  to 
discredit,  to  deny  to  be,  to  deny  to  be  right  or 
true ;    to  refuse  to  credit. 

There  have  been  doubtless  in  .all  ages  such  as  have  dis- 
believed the  existence  of  any  thing,  but  what  was  sensible. 
Cndtvorth.  InteVectual  System,  p.  13. 

May  I  not  boldly  reply  to  all  the  incredulous  and  dis- 
lelievers  of  the  facility  of  this  medium  e.xhibited  ;  say  not 
in  thy  heart,  who  shall  thus  ascend  into  heaven?  for  the 
word  is  nigh  thee  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart. 

Mouniague.  Deioulc  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  8.  3.3. 

Those  who  will  pretend  such  kind  of  grounds  for  their  dis- 
belief oi  any  thing,  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  others 
that  the  true  ciuse  why  they  do  not  give  their  assent,  is 
because  they  have  no  reason  for  it,  but  because  they  have 
no  mind  to  it.— Bp.  IVilkins.  Of  Nat.  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

We  know,  it  often  falls  out  that  when  a  man  has  once  got 
the  character  of  a  lyar,  even  truth  itself  is  suspected,  if  not 
absolutely  disbelieved,  when  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of 
such  an  one. — South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  U. 


DIS 

To   free   from   bodi/.      See 


They  may  without  irrationality  use  argu 
in  their  doctrine  men  already  ac 
of  it,  and  persuaded  of  their  integrity,  sufficiency,  and 
authority,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  urge  against  a  refrac- 
tory disbeliever,  that  is  convinced  of  none  of  these. 

Soyle.   WorU,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 


iposed  as  doctrines  of  (.  iui.>^t. 

Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  19. 
re  be  a 
firming 

Farmer.  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Test.  c.  2.  s.  1.  Note. 

The  pretended  Christian,  who  leads  a  bad  life,  is  much 
more  an  infidel— a  downright  disbeliever— than  he  who, 
tbougli  in  words  he  deny  the  Gospel,  leads  a  moral  life. 

Gilpin,  yal.m.  Ser.  I. 

As  to  the  additional    circumstance  of  their  believing, 

mentioned  in  the  translation,  it  is  clearly  implied  in  the 

riginal ;  a  dread  of  God's  justice  being  inconsistent  with  a 


DIS-BO'DY, 

DiS-EMEODY. 

Wherefore  they  conceive,  that  the  disbodyed  sonles  shall 
return  from  their  unactive  and  silent  rccesse,  and  be  joined 
again  to  bodies  of  purified  and  duly  prepared  ayre. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

DIS-BORD,  V.  Opposed  to_to  hoard  or  to 
go  on  hoard ;  as  debark  is  to  embark. 

And  in  the  arm'd  ship,  with  a  wel-wreath'd  cord 
They  streightly  bound  me,  and  did  all  disbord 
To  shore  to  supper,  in  contentious  rout. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

DIS-BO'WEL,  V.  To  deprive  of,  to  empty  out 
the  botvels  ,•  the  entrails  ;  the  interior  contents  ; 
to  eviscerate. 

Surrey  writes  de- ;  and  see  Dis-emhowel. 

Faire  Dido  held  in  her  right  hand  a  cup, 
Which  twixt  the  homes  of  a  white  cow  she  shed 
In  presence  of  the  Gods,  passing  before 
The  aulters  fatte,  which  she  renewed  oft 
With  giftes  that  day,  and  beasts  debowled  ; 
Gazing  for  counsell  on  the  entrales  warme. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneid,  b.  iv. 
lie  that  hath  scene  a  great  cake  dry  and  dead. 

Yet  clad  with  reliques  of  some  trophies  old, 
Lilting  to  heauen  her  aged  hoarie  head. 

Whose  foote  on  ground  hath  left  but  feeble  hold  ; 
But  halfe  disbowl'd  lies  aboue  the  ground. 

Spencer.  The  Ruines  of  Rome,  s.  28. 

Others  say  the  pnyson  was  giuen  him  in  a  dish  of  pears. 
But  the  physician  that  disbowellcd  his  body  found  no  sign 
of  poyson  in  it,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  true. 

Baker.  K.Juhn,  an.  121G. 

Riches  the  hardy  soldiers  shall  despise, 
Nor  the  dislmwel'd  earth  explore, 
Jn  search  of  the  forbidden  ore. 

Addison.  Horace,  b.  iil  Ode  3. 

Otherwise  the  physicians  of  princes  and  great  men,  after 

having  considered  all  the  inward  parts  of  their  diabuwetled 

patients  could  not  so  often  doubt  and  dispute,  as  Ihey  do, 

whether  or  no  poison  were  accessary  to  their  death. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 


disbelief  of  his 

Farmer.  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Test.  c.  ].  s. 

DIS-BENCH,  V.     To  remove  from  a  bench 
seat. 

Cnriol.  Your  honor's  pardon  ; 
I  had  rather  haue  my  wounds  to  lieaJe  againe. 
Then  heare  say  how  I  got  them. 

Brutus.  Sir,  I  hope  my  words  dis-bcneh'd  you  not  ? 
Shakespeare.  Conolanus,  Actii.  sc. 


In  the  solitary  instance  below, 
,  mishend,  bend  amiss. 


DIS-BEND, 

it  appears  to  m 

As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart,  i 

So  bondage  doth  disbcnd,  else  breake  the  heart.  j 

Stirling.  Julius  Ccesar,  Chorus  3.  ! 

DIS-BIND.  !■.      To  frep  frrvm    hnnrlc  ni-  Vinnrlno-o  i 


DIS-BRANCH,  v.  To  lop  off,  to  strip,  dc 
prive  or  divest  of  the  branches ;  i.  e.  that  which 
bends,  turns,  reaches,  extends,  (sc.)  from  the 
trunk ;  from  the  main  stem,  (met. ) 

Also,  where  the  nature  of  the  gi-ound  will  bear  it,  the 
husbanlman  shall  not  doe  amisse  to  dishrauneh  and  lop  his 
tree-groves,  to  prune  his  vineyards. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  2G. 

So  as  eft  scones  all  that  dukedome,  one  of  the  goodliest 
gemmes  in  the  English  diademe,  and  disbranched  from 
France  since  the  year  eight  hundred  eighty  fine,  was  againe 
rent  ansy.— Speed.  K.  John,  b.  ix.  c.  8.  s.  28. 

That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin 

Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself; 

She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 

From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 

And  come  to  deadly  use.— 5/iatepear«.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

DI.S-BU'RDEN,  or  1      To  free  from  a  burthen, 
Disdl'rthen,  II.  (  that  is,  a  weight  or  load, 

home;  to  unload,  to  exonerate,  to  discharge. 

After  this,  the  kynge  hauyng  peace  as  well  with  foreyne 
princes,  for  the  terme  of  iii.'yeres,  as  disuurden,  d  and  puri. 
tied  of  all  domesticall  sedition,  beganne  to  be  diseased  with  a 
certaync  infirmitie  and  wekenes  of  body. 

Hall.  Henry  fll.  an.  21. 

One  of  the  ten  went  home  to  his  house  the  same  time, 
who  upon  a  fraudulent  and  cautelous  returnemade  unto  his 
enemies  cainpe,  as  is  aforesaid,  supposed  he  had  acquit 
himsclfe  and  disburdened  his  conscience  of  his  oatli. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  471. 


As  it  is,  I  am  at  ai 
glad  th.at  it  hath  be 
being  now  at  leisure 
I  hope,  be  more  caln 


r,d  rf  1 


thod,  and 


vol.  i.  p.  152. 


■  bondage. 


V.    To  free  from  bands  i 

Vay,  how  dare  we  disbind  or  loose  c 
of  tli;  "     „   " 

Christian  church  from  her  first  beginnings  durst  not  doe? 

Mede.  On  Texts  of  Scripture,  b.  i.  Dis.  2. 

DIS-BLAME,  r.     To  free  from  Wame. 
Wherfore  I  nil  haue  neither  thanke  ne  blaoQe 
Of  al  this  worke,  but  pray  you  mekely 
DiiHamelh  me  If  any  word  be  lame. 

Chancer.  Tr^Uus,  b,  ii. 
VOL.  I, 


No  sooner  docs  the  foul  tongue  give  us  the  alarm,  but 
strait  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  awakened,  the  concerns 
of  reputation  begin  to  rise,  thoughts  of  defiance  to  take  up 
anns.  and  the  whole  soul  boils  within  itself,  grows  big  with 
the  injury,  and  would  lain  discharge  and  disburden  itself  in 
a  full  revenge.— 5okM,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  to  another 
performance,  let  him  consider  whether  he  is  about  to  dis- 
buitlien  his  mind,  or  employ  his  fingers;  and  if  I  ;night 
venture  to  offer  him  a  subject,  I  should  wish  that  he  would 
solve  this  question.  Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  write  should 
deoii«  to  bi)  a  writer  ^.—Johnson.  Review  of  a  Free  Engtiiry, 
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DI,S-BURSE,  v.\ 
DisBu'RsiNG,  n.  y 
Disdu'esement.     J  0 


DIS 

DIS-BU'RGEON.  See  another  example  in  i 
Dffoil. 

To  strip  off,  to  divest  of,  the  bovnjeons,  i.( 
buds  or  young  shoots. 

leaves  and  looke 
i^r. — Holland.  P. 

DI,S-BURSE,  V.  \       See  also  DEnuRSE. 

To  take  out  of  the  hirse 
r  purse ;    to   pay   away ; 
to  expend,  to  defray  expenses,  costs  or  charges. 

Therefore  after  his  long  iourney  ended  and  dooen,  the 
niaster  returned  home  againe,  &  reqnired  an  accoumpt  of 
his  seruauntes,  of  that  he  had  deliuered  the,  and  what  they 
had  rfisiursftf  and  layed  outof  the  saine.-Udal.  Matt.  c.  2b. 

■\\Tierefove  he  demanded  to  haue  the  disbursing  of  the 
mony  himselfe,  because  it  wold  be  verj'  pernitius  &  hurtful, 
to  put  the  doing  therof  into  many  mens  hads. 

Goldynge.  Justine,  fol.  35. 

The  ransom  itselfe,  which  amounted  to  a  good  round 
summe,  made  them  to  pause  :  because  they  were  unwilling 
both  to  emptie  the  publike  treasurie  ;  (havinge  alreadie  dis- 
bursed great  summes,  in  buying  up  bond-slaves  and  arming 
them  for  the  warres,)  and  also  that  Annihall  (who  as  the 
voyce  went,  was  at  a  very  great  under  [hujusce  rei  egcntem] 
for  money)  should  be  inriched  thereby. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  471. 

Hereupon  Nicias  adviseth  to  depart  towards  the  Selinun- 
tines,  and  to  force  them,  or  persuade  them  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Egestans ;  as  likewise  to  see  what  disbursements 
the  Egestans  could  make. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  1.  s.  1. 

But  if  the  bargain  tie  you  to  pecuniary  disbursements,  be 
sure  distressed  Christians  be  (at  least)  sharers  in  them. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  24. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  examining  the  finances  of  the 
Prusenses,  their  disbursements  and  credits,  and  the  farther 
I  proceed  in  this  affair,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  my  enquiry. 

Melmoih.    Pliny,  b.  x.   Let.  IC.  [23.] 

DIS-CALCEA'TION.  l.3.t.Discalceatus,\\[th- 
out  shoes  ;  from  dis,  and  calceare,  to  put  on  shoes. 

Cockeram  has  "  Discalceate, — to  put  off  one's 
shoes." 

For  I  suppose  there  is  an  allusion  in  particular  to  that 
right  of  discaleeathin  used  by  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of 
the  Orient  at  their  coming  into  sacred  places ;  namely,  that 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  5,  and  again  tu 
Joshua,  Jos.  V.  15.  Exue  catceamenin  tua  de  pedibus  tuis  ; 
locus  enim  in  quo  stas  terra  snncta  est :  put  thv  shoes  from 
oft  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.— il/eife.   Works,  b.  ii.  Of  Churches,  §  3. 

The  custom  of  disealeeation  or  putting  off  their  shoes  at 
meals,  is  conceived  to  confirm  the  same. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  C. 


DL?-CAMP,  r.     See  to  Decamp. 
j       Cotgrave  renders  the  Fr.  Descamprr ,-  "  to  dis- 
camp,  to  raise  or  remove  a  camp ,-  to  depart  from 
the  camp." 

To  remove,  or  cause  to  remove  or  go  from,  the 

camp. 

No  enemie  put  he  ever  to  flight,  but  he  discamped  him 
and  draue  him  out  of  the  field,  i^quin  castris  cxueret.) 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  242. 

DIS-CA'NDY,  !i.  Discandying,  in  the  first 
quotation  from  Shakespeare,  is  Theobald's  read- 
ing  ;  adopted  by  the  other  commentators. 

To  reduce  from  a  candied  state  ;  to  dissolve. 

Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  wombe. 
Together  with  my  braue  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lye  grauelesse,  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nyle 
liaue  buried  them  for  prey. 

Sfiakespeare.  Antony  <5'  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  11, 


That  spannelled  me  ; 
On  blossoming  Caisa 


•  The  hearts 


.hom  I  gaue 
Id   lb.  Act  i 


DIS- CARD,  V.  )  Sp.  Dcscartnr;  Fr.  E.^car- 
Disca'rding,  ?!.  iter;  It.  Scartare.  C/tarias 
ahjicere,  to  throw  away  cards.  To  throw  cards 
out  of  the  hand,  (as  usual  at  various  games.) 
In  the  Dumb  Kniyht,  written  Decard.  Gene- 
rally — 

To  throw  or  cast  or  send  away,  to  dismiss ;  to 
turn  away. 

4  B 


DIS 

dueen.  What's  your  c^me  now  ? 
Phy.  Four  kings,  as  I  imagine. 
Queen.  Nay,  I  have  two,  yet  one  dotli  me  little  good. 
Phij.  Indeed,  mine  are  two  queens,  and  one,  I'll  throw 
Eway.' — Can  you  decard,  madam  ? 
Queen.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do  hurt. 

Machin.  The  Dumb  Kvight,  Act  iv. 

But  with  her  shield  so  well  her  selfe  she  warded 
From  the  dread  danger  of  his  weapon  keene, 
That  all  tliat  while  her  life  she  safely  guarded  : 
But  he  that  helpe  from  her  against  her  will  discarded. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

He  that  was  thus  rejected,  tliey  say  he  was  discarded;  for 
the  basin  wherein  the  little  balls  were  carried,  was  called 
Caddos.— A"on7i.  Plutarch,  p.  39. 

They,  if  they  could  prevail  for  the  discarding  of  tythes, 
■would  by  the  same  argument  (clamour  and  slander)  pre- 
sently and  importunately  press  for  deposition  of  the  minis- 
try.—S/jetaare.  On  Tythes,  p.  157. 

These  will  no  taxes  give,  and  those  no  pence ; 
Critics  would  starve  the  poet,  whigs  the  prince. 
The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  discards ; 
Just  as  the  whig  would  fain  pull  down  the  guards. 

Drijden.  Prol.  To  the  Loyal  Brother. 
Yes,  welcome  to  a  man  in  pow'r ; 
And  so  I  was  for  half  an  hour. 
But  he  grew  weary  of  his  guest, 
And  soon  discarded  me  his  breast. 

Cotton.  Content,  Vision  4. 

DIS-CA'RNATE,  adj.  Stripped,  deprived  or 
divested  oi flesh. 

'Tis  better  to  own  a  judgment  though  with  but  a  curia 
tupctlex  of  coherent  notions ;  then  a  memory,  like  a  sepul- 
chre, furnished  with  a  load  of  broken  and  discarnate  bones. 
Gtanvitl.  Vanity  of  Doymatizing,  c.  15. 

DIS-CASE,  u.  To  case  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare, as  (lis  or  un-case,  (see  Case,)  to  strip  off 
the  case;  (sc. )  that  which  takes,  receive.s  holds 
or  contains ;  to  divest,  strip  off  the  covering. 

Aricll, 

Fetch  me  the  hat,  and  rapier  in  my  cell, 
1  will  disease  me,  and  myselfe  present 
As  I  was  sometime  Millaine. 

Sliakespeare.  Tenipest,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Therefore  dis-case  thee  instantly  (thou  must  thinke  there's 

a  necessitie  in't)  and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman. 

Id.   n'inter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

DIS-CEPTA'TION.  Sp.  Disceptacion ;  Fr. 
Disceptatinu  ,-  Lat.  Disceptatio,  from  Disceptare  ; 
dis,  and  captare,  from  capere,  to  take.  Quasi  in 
diversas  partes  captare,  (Gesner.)      As  the  Fr — 

"  Disputation,  contention,  arguing,  debating, 
reasoning  about  a  matter,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 


And  vpon  occasion  rysing  in  comunicacion,  had  agaj-ne 
repeted  with  some  of  them  verye  freshe  learned  men,  good 
part  of  our  former  dysceptacion  and  reasonyng,  had  betwene 
vs  before  his  departynge.— 5iV  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  203. 

For  knowledge  drawn  freshly,  and,  as  it  were  in  our  vievf , 
out  of  particulars,  knowes  the  way  best  to  particulars  againe ; 
and  it  hath  much  greater  life  for  practice,  when  the  discourse 
or  disceptation  attends  upon  the  example,  then  when  the 
example  attends  upon  the  disceptation ;  for  here  not  only 
order  but  substance  is  respected. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  viii.  c.  2. 

If  they  say,  the  proposition  is  oi/TOTriirTov,  or  evidently 
credible  of  itself  witliout  any  proof,  'tis  a  precarious  and 
groundless  assertion  :  sucli  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in 
any  science,  or  any  disceptation.— Barron;  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

The  good  way  they  took  was  by  Crumwell  and  Cranmer's 
direction;  who  foresaw  that  in  these  conferences  between 
men  of  such  differing  judgments  there  would  happen  nothing 
but  verbose  janglings  and  endless  desceptalions,  and  little 
would  be  concluded.— 5<rOTC.  Mem.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1540. 

DI-SCE'PTER,  V.  To  strip,  to  deprive,  divest 
of  his  sceptre. 

A  hundred  kings,  whose  temples  were  impall'd 
In  golden  diadems,  set  here  and  there 
With  diamonds,  and  gemmed  every  where. 
And  of  their  golden  virges  none  disceptred  were. 

G.  Fletcher.  Chrisfs  Triumph  on  Earth. 

DISCE'RN,  t'.  ~\  ¥t.  Discerner ;  It.  Dis- 
Disce'rner.  I  cernere ;  Sp.  Discernir ;  Lat. 
Disce'rniele.  I  Discernere ;  {dis,  and  cernere.) 
Disce'enibly.  >  Kuster  agrees  with  Vossius 
Disce'rning,  n.  [  that  Lat.  Cem-ere,  Gr.  Kpiv- 
Disce'rningly.  I  €iv,  properly  signifies  to  sepa- 
Disce'rnment.  J  rate,  to  disjoin  ;  he  considers 
it  then  to  have  been  applied  to  denote: — to  see 
any  thing  dearly  and  distinctly ;  to  discern  (sepa- 


DIS 

rate)  one  thing  from  another  by  sight ;  and  then, 
further,  to  have  been  applied  to  the  mind;  i.  e.  to 
distinguish  accurately  the  perceptions,  the  eon- 
ceptions  of  the  mind.  Cernere,  he  observes, 
plus  est  quam  viderc.  And  see  Decern,  and 
Discreet. 

To  see  or  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly ;  to 
distinguish  or  make  or  mark  the  difference ;  to 
distinguish  or  discriminate  accurately ;  to  look  or 
observe  keenly,  shrewdly  ;  to  judge. 


BIS 


Cha 


Troilus,  b.  iii. 


He  brake  the  barres,  and  through  the  timber  pearst 
So  large  a  hole  wherby  they  might  discerne. 
The  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus,  and  auncient  kings  of  Troy, 
And  armed  foes  in  thentrie  of  the  gate. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneid,  b.  ii. 
For  though  our  eyes  can  nought  but  colours  see. 

Yet  colours  give  them  not  their  pow'r  of  sight ; 
So,  though  these  fruits  of  sense  her  objects  be. 

Yet  she  discerns  them  by  her  proper  light. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  oj  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

The  firepikes  divided  halfe  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the 
other  company,  served  no  lesse  for  fright  to  the  enemy  than 
light  of  our  men,  who  by  this  meanes  might  discerne  every 
place  very  well,  aa  if  it  were  neare  day. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,  p.  11. 

And  this  redressed  he  with  small  travaUe  and  little  adoe  : 
for  that  himself  deciding  quarrels  and  controversies  (espe- 
cially when  the  greatnesse  either  of  causes  or  persons  so  re- 
quired) was  a  constant  and  ivremoveable  discerner  of  right 
and  wrong. — Holland.  Ammiamis,  p.  104. 

12.  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerfuU,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joynts  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart. — Bible,  Hebrews,  c.  4. 

■Wlien  able  and  prudent  men  come  to  act  their  own  parts, 
they  are  then  for  tlie  most  part  not  of  the  clearest  sight,  and 
do  commonly  commit  such  errors,  as  are  both  discernalilc 
and  avoidal)le,  even  by  men  of  mean  abilities. 

Cabbala.  Sir  Ii.  Phillips  to  Buckingham,  Aug.  1624. 

'Tis  superfluous  to  pursue  this  any  further,  which  so  dis- 
cernably  falls  under  the  inconveniences  that  have  been 
showed  to  belong  to  assurance. 

Hammond,  jrorks,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

Do's  Lear  walke  thus  ?  speak  thus !    Where  are  his  eies  ? 

Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 

Are  lethargied.  Sliakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

I  confess  it  is  not  practicable,  to  frame  rules  for  the  dis- 
cernment between  due  praises  and  flatteries,  in  all  occur- 
rences in  the  world's  commerces. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  10.  s.  4. 

Whereas  indeed  the  rarities  of  nature  are  in  these  re- 
cesses, and  its  most  excellent  operations  cryptick  to  common 
discernment. — Gtanvitl.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  18. 

When  will  your  towers  the  height  of  Carthage  know  ? 
Or  when  your  eyes  discern  such  crowds  below. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Ep.  Dido  to  jEneas. 

But  besides  these  dangers  which  are  more  visible  and  ap- 
parent, these  is  another  which  is  less  discernible,  because  it 
hath  the  face  of  piety ;  and  that  is  faction  in  religion  :  By 
which  I  mean  an  unpeaceable  and  uncharitable  zeal  about 
things  wherein  religion  either  doth  not  at  all,  or  but  very 
little  consist.— TiHofcon,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34. 

From  whence  it  being  clear,  that  the  spirit  of  God  not 
showing  itself  to  the  soul  immediately  by  itself  and  its  own 
substance,  as  light  doth  to  the  eye,  but  by  the  mediation  of 
its  operations  and  etfects  upon  tiie  soul,  it  follows,  that  it  is 
not  discernable  by  itself,  as  light  is,  but  by  its  operations. 
South,  vol.  V.  Ser.  7. 

The  eye  could  perceive  that  the  ascent  upon  the  im- 
mersion in  the  dissolved  nitre  was  discerniblg  quicker  than 
the  descent. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  597. 

Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  wami  fancy,  are  generally  too 
apt  not  only  to  expatiate  in  their  similes,  but  introduce 
them  too  frequently.  These  two  errors  Ovid  has  most  dis- 
cerningly avoided.— Prc/nce  to  Garth's  Ovid. 

The  Jews  could  judge  well  enough  about  other  things, 
and  argue  reasonably  about  the  tokens  of  the  sky  and  the 
weather,  and  make  proper  observations  in  the  course  of  the 
natural  world ;  but  had  no  discernment  at  all  in  matters  of 
religion. — Clarke,  vol.  1.  Ser.  23. 

Experience  tells  us  that  our  unassisted  sight,  though  sufB- 
ciently  acute  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  is  not  acute 
enough  to  discern  the  minute  texture  of  visible  objects. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  ii.  c.  1.  6.  2. 
I  If  the  ambiguity  be  discernible,  the  argument  can  have  no 
force ;  if  there  be  no  suspicion  of  ambiguity,  the  dispute 
may  be  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
working  any  cliange  in  the  sentiments  of  either  party. 
I  Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  3. 


"^      Lat.  Discerperc ,-  dis,  and 

\carpere,  to  pluck. 

J       "To   pluck    asunder ;    to 
J  pull   or   pluck  or  tear  in 


Syrena  is  for  ever  in  extremes, 
And  with  a  vengeance  she  commands  or  blames. 
Conscious  of  her  discernment,  which  is  good, 
She  strains  too  much  to  make  it  understood. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  6. 

DISCE'RP. 

Disce'rptible. 
Discerptibi'lity, 
Disce'rption. 
pieces  ;  to  sever,  to  dissever. 

Isis  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  knowledge;  and 
Typhon  is  the  enemy  to  this  Goddess  ;  who  being  p'uiTed  up 
by  ignorance  and  errour,  doth  distract  and  discerp  the  holy 
doctrine  (of  the  simple  Deity)  which  Isis  collects  togetlier 
again,  and  makes  up  into  one,  and  thus  delivers  it  to  those, 
who  are  initiated  into  her  sacred  mysteries,  in  order  to 
Deification. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  355. 

According  to  what  is  here  presented,  what  is  most  dense, 
and  least  porous,  will  be  most  coherent,  and  least  discerp- 
tible.— Gtanvitl.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5. 

In  which  words,  Plutarch  intimates,  that  the  Egyptian 
fable,  of  Osiris  being  mangled  and  cut  in  pieces  by  'J'yphon, 
did  allegorically  signifie  the  discerption  and  distraction  of 
the  simple  Deity,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance 
of  vulgar  minds  (not  able  to  comprehend  it  altogether  at 
once)  into  several  names  and  partial  notions,  which  yet 
true  knowledge  and  understanding,  that  is,  Isis,  makes 
up  whole  again  and  unites  into  one. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  355. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  does  not  imply 
a  natural  discerptibility  and  susceptivity  of  various  shapes 
and  modifications.— WoHas/oT!.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

Hereupon  the  author  seeks  another  subterfuge,  by  depart- 
ing from  the  received  sense  of  words ;  maintaining  tliat  space 
has  no  parts,  because  its  parts  are  not  separable  and  cannot 
be  removed  from  any  other  by  discerption. 

Clarke  S;  Leibnitz.  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

In  this  consequence  of  its  substantiality,  that  it  was  part 
of  God,  disccrped  from  him,  and  would  be  resolved  again 
into  him,  they  all,  we  say,  agreed. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  4. 

But  when  the  ancients  are  said  to  hold  the  pre-  and  post- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  to  attribute  a  proper 
eternity  to  it,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  understood  it 
to  be  eternal  in  its  distinct  and  peculiar  existence;  but  that 
it  was  discerped  from  the  substance  of  God  in  time;  and 
would,  in  time,  be  rejoined,  and  resolved  into  it  again. 

Id.  lb. 

DIS-CE'SSION.  Lat.  Disced-ere,  discessum, 
to  go  away  from. 

Going  away  from,  departing,  retiring. 
There  might  seem  to  be  some  kinde  of  mannerly  order  in 
this  guilty  departure;  not  all  at  once;  least  they  should 
seeme  violently  chased  away  by  this  charge  of  Christ;  now 
their  slinking  away  (one  by  one)  may  seem  to  carry  a  shew 
of  deliberate  and  voluntary  discession. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adutterie. 

DIS-CHARGE, 

DiSCHa'rGE,  71. 

Discua'roer.  f  the  semi-barbarous  Car- 

Discha'rging,  n.  J  ciare,  (from  carrus)  pro 
onerare,  ac  proprie  carrutn  onerare,  to  load  a  car ; 
and  discharge.  Low  Lat.  Discargare,  e  carro 
ponere,  to  put  out,  throw  out,  of  a  car ;  carriim 
exonerare,  to  unload  a  car,  ( Vossius,  de  Vit.  Ser, 
lib.  iv.  c.  3.  6. )     Generally, — 

To  unload  ;  to  take  out,  remove,  displace,  a 
load,  weight  or  burthen,  a  cargo ,-  to  disburden ; 
to  free  or  release  or  dismiss  from  any  thing  burthen- 
some,  oppressive,  troublesome  or  inconvenient ; 
any  thing  obligatory,  any  obligation  or  duty ;  to 
perform,  (se. )  a  duty  or  office;  to  free,  release  or 
dismiss,  generally. 

Hit  were  charite  to  deschargen  hem,  for  holy  churches  sake. 
Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  298, 
Than  haue  I  priuileges  large 
That  may  of  much  thing  discharge. — Chaucer,  R.oftheR, 

But  for  thei  wolde  him  selfe  discharge 

Of  pouertee,  and  become  grete. — Goioer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

There  might  you  heare  the  cannons  rore, 

Eche  pece  discharged  a  loner's  loke. 
Which  had  the  power  to  rent,  and  tore 
In  any  place  wheras  they  toke. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Thassault  of  Cupide. 
After  the  seruaunt  aforesaide  hath  so  discharged  his  cuppes 
to  the  fewer  quarters  of  the  world,  he  returneth  into  the 
house.— //acAtei//.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

And  that  absolucion  was  blasen  and  blowen,  preached 

and  taught,  throughout  all  the  world,  &  all  dores  and  posies 

must  bee  decked  with  papers  and  buUes  for  your  discharge. 

Barnes.  Workes,  p.  198 


DIS 


lylf  euerlastynge.— 5ir  T  Eli/ot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  c. 

And  deeming  better,  if  he  could  discharge. 
The  day  with  safety,  and  some  peace  conclude. 

Daniel.  Ciuil  Ifars,  b. 

Now  gan  he  in  his  grieued  minde  deiiise 
How  from  the  dungeon  he  might  her  enlarge ; 

Some  while  he  thought  by  faire  and  humble  wise 
To  Proteus  selfe  to  sue  for  her  riischarije. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  iv.  c. 


! of  the ( 


The  council  of  i 
barbarous  actings  at  the  new  exchange  in  the  Strand,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  upon  the  21  and  22  of  November  last 
past,  the  same  time  being  accompanied  with  the  drawing  of 
swords,  discharging  of  pistols,  and  such  other  high  mis- 
demeanors, &'C. 

Stale  Trials.  Case  of  Don  Pantakon  Sa,  an.  1654. 

Love,  as  it  is  the  greatest  treasure  of  our  soules,  so  is  it 
the  only  security  stands  bound  to  God  for  all  our  debts;  all 
tlie  other  faculties  of  man  seeme  to  be  receivers  only,  and 
this  thu  discharger  of  all  their  accounts. 

Mounlague.  Dei'oule  Essai/es,  pt.  i.  Treat.  4.  s.  2. 

To  whom  Saturnia  thus ;  thy  te.irs  are  late  ; 

Haste  snatch  him,  if  he  can  be  snatch'd  from  fate  : 

New  tumults  kindle,  violate  the  truce; 

^Vho  knows  what  changeful  fortune  may  produce? 

'Tis  not  a  crime  t'attempt  what  I  decree. 

Or  if  it  were,  discharge  tlie  crime  on  me. 

Diijden.  Virgil.  Mneid,\>. -an. 

As  there  are  strange  ferments  in  the  blood  which  in 
many  bodies  occasion  an  extraordinary  discharge;  so  in 
reason  too,  there  are  heterogeneous  particles,  which  must 
be  thrown  off  by  fermentation. 

Shaflcsbunj.  A  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  s.  2. 

Spenser,  in  one  of  his  Pastorals,  represents  the  God  of 
I.ove  as  flying  like  a  bird,  from  bough  to  bough.  A  shepherd, 
^kiio  hears  a  rustling  among  the  bushes,  supposes  it  to  be 
tome  game,  and  accordingly  dii-cliarges  his  bow. 

Fitzosborne,  Let.  J". 

DIS-CHURCH.  To  free  from,  cUvest  or  de- 
prhc  of  a  church. 

This  can  be  no  ground  to  dischnrch  that  differing  company 
or  Christians,  neither  are  they  other  from  themselves  upon 
this  diversity  of  opinion. — Bp.  Halt.  Remains,  p.  402. 


DISCI'DE.  ^        Lat.  D. 
Disci'.vD.  \scindere,  to 

Disci'ssioN.    J       To  cut  o 


and 


Diacition,  in  Pryi 
But  head  and  tongue  : 


isctnd-ere,    (</(V 
to  cut. ) 

or  tear  to  pieces, 
so  written  for  Decision. 

p.  23. 


Ilcr  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided. 

And  both  the  parts  did  speake  and  both  contended  ; 
And  as  her  tongue  so  was  her  hart  discided, 
Th.it  neuer  thought  one  thing,  but  doubly  still  was  guided. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
They  are  those  golden  links  that  do  enchain 
Whole  nations,  though  discinded  by  the  main. 

JiuweU.  Letters.  To  the  knoicing  Reader. 

So  gentle  Venus  to  Mercurius  dares 

Descend,  and  finds  an  easy  intromission, 

Casts  ope  that  azure  curtain  by  a  swift  discission. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  p.  92. 
I^fen  in  ordinary  differences,  referre  the  censure  and  de- 
termination of  their  own  causes  to  indifferent  arbitrators 
wlio  are  no  wayes  engaged  in  their  suits,  declining  their 
owne  particular  dlscitu 
Prynn 

D I S  C  r  P  L  E,  n.  ^       Fr.  Disciple  ,■  It.  Dis. 

Disci'PLE,  u.  cepolo ;    Sp.  Discipiih ; 

Disci'pLEss.  Fr.  Disciplincr;  It.  Z>(s- 

Disci'pLEsnip.  ciplinarc ;   Sp.  Disclpli- 

Di'sciPLiNE,  M.  nar ;    Lat.  Discipiilus  ; 

Di'sciPLixE,  V.  disciplina,  from  discere. 

Di'sciPi.iN.iBLE.  I   Vossius  thinks  from  the 

Di'sriPLiNABLENEss.     f  G\:  AtSacrK-o/xai.     Len- 

Di'sciPHNANT.  ncp  considers  the  Lat. 

D.'sciPLiNARY.  Dic-ere,  to  be  no  other 

Disciplixa'rian,  orf;'.       than   the    Gr.    Aiic-eiy, 

Disciplina'rian,  H.  signifying    pellere,     vel 

Di'sciPLiNER.  impellere,  expellere,  cji- 

Di'sciFLiNiNG,  n.         J  cere,  ore  verba  :  to  cast 

out,  throw  out,  (sc.)  words  from  the  mouth.     Of 

similar  origin,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  English 

word,  to  .<ihout,  i.e.  shoot,  (sc.)  words  from  the 

mouth.     The  Lat.  Disc-ere,  he  supposes  to  have 

originated  from  Ai(c(r-civ  (by  metath.  SurK-eiv,)  the 

first  future  of  SiK-eif,  to  cast  or  throw.     Whence 

also  Sc(ncos,  discus.   Upon  this  etymology,  Scheidius 

interprets  disc-ere,  (lit.)  to  mean,  expellere  soepius, 


DIS 

identidetn  dicere ;  to  throw  out  the  same  thing 
frequently  ;  i.  e.  to  say  the  same  thing,  (se. )  till 
it  is  teached,  or  taketi ,-  and  thus  to  teach,  i.  e.  to 
take  knowledge,  to  learn.     And  a — 

Disciple, — one  who  teaches  or  learns,  one  who 
receives  learning  or  knowledge  ;  and — 

Discipline, — to  teach,  to  treat  as  a  disciple,  to 
train  up  to  learning  or  knowledge  ;  to  train  up  in 
the  means  of  learning ;  in  good  order,  method, 
regularity,  diligence  ;  in  good  conduct ;  in  all  good 
habits ; — to  order,  to  regulate,  exercise,  direct, 
correct,  chastise. 

The  decyples,  that  he  hyder  sonde  Cristendom  to  brynge, 
Byleuede  in  a  wildernesse,  after  her  prechynge. 
That  me  cleputh  now  Glastynbury,  that  desert  was  tho. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  232. 


In  this  time  aproue  the  sentence  of  my  disciple  Euripidis, 

that  said,  that  he  that  had  no  childre  is  weleful  by  infortune. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

Then  shalt  thou  under^onde,  that  bodily  paine  stont  in 

diicipline,  orteching,  byword,  or  by  writing,  or  by  ensample. 

Id.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

As  it  fareth  by  children  in  schoole,  that  for  learning  arne 
beaten  when  their  lesson  they  foryeten,  commonly  after  a 
good  disciplining  with  a  yerde,  they  kepe  right  well  doctrine 
of  their  schole.—W.  The  Testament  of  Lone. 


This  Sterne  kyng,  this  cruell  lorde 
Toke  euery  dale  one  of  the  nyne. 
And  put  hym  in  to  the  discipline 
Of  Minotaire  to  be  deuoured.— /rf.  lb.  b.  v. 

Joanna  yf  wife  of  C'husa,  (who  was  Hcrode's  steward,)  of 
a  ladle  of  y«  court  became  a  disciptesse  viito  Christ. 

XJdal.  Lu/te,  c.  8. 

Xenophon  heinge  bothe  a  philosopher  and  an  excellent 
capitayne.  so  inuented  and  ordered  his  worke,  named  Predict 
Ciri  whiche  maye  be  interpreted  the  Chyldehode  or  rfi'j- 
ciphjne  of  Cyrus.— 5;/-  T.  Ehjot.  Gorernovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

By  which,  fraile  youth  is  oft  to  folly  led. 

Through  false  alhirenuiit  uf  that  pleasing baite, 
That  better  were  in  viti  :.,  -  /;  . ,;.',  /, 
Then  with  vaine  poei;:-  nuir  fancies  fed. 


1  for 


preaching  to,  or  disriplnig  nil  iiatinns  (as  for  the  baptizing 
them,  and  the.particularity  of  the  form  to  be  used  in  baptism, 
&c.)  was  not  the  institution  of  baptism,  nor  any  intimation 
on  either  side,  whether  infants  should  he  baptized  or  not. 
Hammond.  iVorks.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  112. 


•afte 


I  shall  1 


Longer  on  earth  then  certain  times  to  appear 
To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 
Still  follow'd  him ;  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 
To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd. 
And  his  salvation.— Jl/;.'/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

She  was  afterwards  recommended  to  a  disciplesse  of  the 
said  lady,  named  Athea,  and  made  goiiernesse  of  a  monas- 
tery of  the  luiies.— Speed.  Egbert,  b.  vii.  c.  31.  s.  £0. 

Thither  the  great  magician  Jlerlin  came. 

As  was  his  vse,  oft-times  to  visit  nice  : 

For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

And  therefore  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else  but  an  universal 
publication  of  repentance  and  pardon  of  sins  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  that  is  procured  for  all  them  that  are  his  disciples; 
and  to  this  we  are  baptized,  that  is.  adopted  iuto  the  religion, 
into  that  discipleship  under  wliich  God  requires  holiness, 
but  not  perfect  measures  ;  .sincerity  without  hypocrisie,  but 
not  impeccability  or  perfect  innocence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  2.  s.  2. 

And  indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  end  but  those  tliat 
follow,  this  saeming  sharp  providence  of  Almighty  God 
would  be  highly  justified.  Namely,  first,  to  keep  men 
humble  and  disciplinable. — Hale.  Cant.  vol.  i.  Of  Afflictions. 

We  find  in  animals,  especially  some  of  them,  as  foxes, 
dogs,  apes,  horses,  elephants,  not  only  perception,  phantasie, 
and  memory,  (common  to  most  if  not  all  animals,)  but  some- 
thing of  sagacity,  providence,  disciplinableness,  &c. 

Id.  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  16. 

Wha 


DIS 

He  knows  well  the  Pharisee's  constitution  is  too  austere 
to  he  caught  with  an  ordinar)'  bait,  and  therefore  puts  off  lila 
title  of  Beelzebub  prince  of  flies,  at  seeing  that  they  are  net 
now  for  his  game  ;  but  trowls  and  baits  him  with  a  nobler 
prey,  and  comes  in  the  person  of  a  Cato,  or  Aristarclms,  a 

cal  name  imports,  Sm/3o\or,  an  accuser,  and  then  the  Pha- 
risee bites  presently. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  615. 

These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  ourgentle  youth 
ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve 
to  twenty  one ;  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors 
dead,  than  upon  themselves  living. — Milton.  Education. 

For  had  an  angel  been  his  disciplincr,  unless  it  were  for 
dwelling  too  much  upon  Ciceronianisms,  and  had  chastiz'd 
tlie  reading  not  the  vanity,  it  had  bin  plainly  partial  •  first 
to  correct  him,  &c. 

Milton.  On  the  Liberty  of  unlicenc'd  Printing. 

We  have  here  [John,  xv.  15.]  an  account  of  Christ's 
friendship  to  his  disciples  :  that  is,  we  have  the  best  of 
things  represented  in  the  greatest  of  examples. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

And  the  High-landers  flocking  to  him  [the  Marquis  of 
Montrose]  from  all  quarters,  though  ill  armed  and  worse 
disciplin'd,  made  him  undervalue  any  enemy  who,  he 
thought,  was  yet  to  encounter  him. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 

Yet  these,  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind. 
Or  tlience  transplanted,  change  their  savage  mind : 
Their  wildness  loose,  and  quitting  nature's  part. 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art. 

Drydcn.  Virgil,  Georg.  2. 

It  further  awakened  the  archbishop,  and  the  rest  of  the 
queen's  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  when  it  was  told  them, 
that  many  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  were  carried  away 
with  the  disciplinarian  principles. 

Strype.  Life  of  Abp.  Whilgift,  an.  1590. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  disciplinarians  that  were  chiefly 
his  adversaries,  who  gave  him  much  trouble. 

Id.  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1574. 

His  thoughts  can  never  appear  very  correct ;  unless  they 
h.ave  been  us'd  to  sound  correction  by  themselves,  and  been 
well  formed  and  disciplined  before  they  are  brought  into  th« 
ticM.— Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

O  thou  from  whom  the  British  lays 
Bloom  in  these  unpoetic  days, 
Whose  early  genius  glow'd  to  follow 
The  arts  tliro'  nature's  ancient  ways, 
Twofold  disciple  of  Apollo  ! 

Cooper.  The  Call  of  Aristippus,  Kpis.  4. 

He  [the  young  man  in  the  Gospel]  was  willing  enough  to 
be  his  disciple,  and  to  be  saved  by  him  ;  if  the  terras  of  his 
discipleship  and  salvation  should  appear  such  as  he  could 
comply  with.— ffoarf.'y,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

Having  natural  good  humour  lurking  in  the  heart,  he 
could  not  long  hold  out  against  the  power  of  hilarity,  but 
after  a  Sevr  months  began  to  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplina- 
rian  momseriKSi.— Rambler,  No.  HI. 

"  Sir,"  says  the  rigid  disciplinarian,  "  you  breik  the 
statutes,  call  upon  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  punish 
you  severely,  as  your  olfence  deserves." 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  s.  43. 

DIS-CLALM,  V.  ^  To  claim  (as  the  Fr.)  is 
Disclam.Vtion.  I  to  make  a  claim  to,  or  lay  in 
Discla'imer.  j  a  claim  for;   to  challenge, 

Disola'iming,  7!.    J  demand,    pretend    a    title 

unto,  (Cotgrave.)    To  disclaim — 

To  deny  such  title,  so  challenged  or  demanded; 

and,  generally, — 

To  disown,'  to  renounce. 

He  was  now  become  very  deaf,  yet  often  pretended  not  to 
have  heard  what  he  did  not  then  contradict,  and  thought  fit 
aftenvards  to  disclaim.— Claiendan.  Civil  War,  vol.ii.  p.481. 

'tt'hence  then,  O  whence  was  this  so  vehement  and  pe- 
remptory disclamation  of  so  griicious  a  master  t  Wliat  such 
danger  had  attended  thy  profession  of  his  attendance. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Christ  before  Caiaphas. 

Can  there  almost  be  a  more  direct  disclaiming  in  the 
right .'  To  compare  great  things  with  lesse,  if  the  lord  by 
matter  of  record  claime  any  thing  of  his  villaine,  it  is  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  vilenage. 

Slate  Trials.  The  great  Case  of  Impositions,  an.  1C07. 

Instant,  you  sailors,  to  this  task  attend ; 
Swift  to  the  palace,  all  ye  peers,  ascend  ; 
Let  none  to  strangers  honours  due  disclaim; 
Be  there  Demodocus,  the  bard  of  fame. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 

One  moment  he  disclaims  the  authority  of  Jesus  and 
resents  his  undertaking  to  eject  him:  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  son  of  tlie  most  high  God  ?  The  very  next 
instant,  he  acknowledges  his  power  over  him,  and  mtreata 
him  not  to  exert  it :  I  beseech  thee,  I  adjure  thee  by  God, 
that  thou  torment  me  not. 

former.  On  the  Demoniacs  of  tin  Kcw  Testament,  c.  ?. 


DIS 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  iir.  I  think  the  honour  of 
our  nation  to  be  soinewliat  concerned  in  the  disclaimer  of 
the  prnceedings  of  this  society  of  the  Old  Jewry  and  the 
Loudon  Tavern. — Buike.  Oa  the  French  Havotutinn. 

DIS-CLOKE,  V.  To  strip  off  or  divest  of  a 
cloak :  of  any  covering  or  concealment ;  to  un- 
cover, to  discover,  to  disclose.  I 


Ci/tithia's  Itevelts,  Act  i 


DIS-CLOSE,  i'.^ 
DiscLo'sE,  n.  I  i 

DiSCLo'SER.  |( 

DlSCLO'sURE.  J    ( 


iJ.  /c 

Who  bites  his  .ibsent  friend, 

Or  not  defends  him  blam'd,  but  holds  along 
With  men's  loose  laugliter.  and  each  prater's  tongue; 
That  feins  what  was  not,  and  dhcUiaks  a  soul ; 
Beware  him,  noble  Roman,  he  is  foul. 

Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  50, 

DIS-CLOSE,  I'.  ^  Lat.  Z)jsc/«(/«;re,  disclu- 
_  sum,  to  separate  things, 
'  close  or  in  contact  with 
each  other. 
To  uncover  or  discover,  to  reveal,  to  open  ;  to 
make  known,  to  tell  that  which  has  been  kept 
concealed. 

Aduertise  in  your  mind,  whether  he  be  mete 
That  vnto  him  your  heart  may  be  disclosed. 

Chaucer.  A  Bulade.  Discrccion. 
For  tho'  she  thought  to  begjTi 
Suche  thyng,  as  semeth  impossible, 
And  made  hir  selfen  inuisible. 
As  she  that  with  the  aire  inclosed 
And  might  of  no  man  be  disclosed. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

To  you  my  fader,  that  ben  here 

Myn  hole  thrifte  for  to  here, 

I  dare  myn  herte  well  disclose 

Touchende  vsurie.  Id.  III.  b.  v. 

Wliereas  by  the  voyage  of  our  subiects  in  this  last  yeere 
iittempted  by  nauigation,  towards  the  discouerie  and  disclo- 
sure of  vnknown  places,  realmes,  islandes,  and  dominions 
by  the  seas  not  frequented,  it  hath  pleased  the  .\lmighty  God 
to  cause,  &c. — HaclUuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

Vas.  Then  here  1  call  our  good  genii  for  witnesses,  what- 
soever your  designs  are,  or  against  whomsoever,  I  will  not 
only  be  a  special  actor  therein,  but  never  disclose  it  till  it 
be  affected.— forii.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  ll'horc,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

There's  something  in  his  soule  ? 

O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood. 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
WiWhe  some  danger. —Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  .\ctiii.  sc.  1. 
Many  other  observables,  that  ocular  philosopher,  and  sin- 
gular discloser  of  truth,  Dr.  Harvey,  hath  discovered. 

£rown.   Vulgar  Erroun,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 

The  Lord  Robert  Bruce  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
Cumyn,  whose  rfijc/osHr?  thereof  (as  Scots  do -write)  brought 
into  apparent  danger  the  Lord  Bruce's  life,  who  was  then 
altendaut  in  the  court  of  England. 

Speed.  Edu:  I.  b.  ix.  c.  10.  s.  49. 

Not  half  so  loud  the  bellowing  deeps  resound. 
When  stormy  winds  disclose  the  dark  profound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

An  unseasonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit  may  some- 
times do  a  man  no  other  service,  than  to  direct  his  adver- 
saries, how  they  may  do  him  a  mischief. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.  3. 

Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus  it  hath  been  ever  since.  Truth 
has  had  concealed  and  timorous  friends,  who  keeping  their 
sentiments  to  themselves,  or  disclosing  them  only  to  a  few, 
complied  with  established  errors  and  superstitions,  which 
they  disliked  and  despised. 

Jortin.  On  the  Chrislian  Religion,  Dis.  1. 

This  successive  disclosure  of  proof  would  leave  us  assured, 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  some  reality  in  a  story 
which  not  one,  but  many,  had  taken  in  hand  to  commit  to 
vtiiting.—Paley .  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  S. 

DIS- CLOUD.  To  free  or  clear  from,  to  dis- 
perse clouds,  to  uncover. 

I  count  it  a  deed  royal,  in  the  kingly  David,  who  began 
to  warm  his  joyes  again,  when  the  infant's  blond  was  cold  ; 
as  if  the  breath  which  fhe  child  lost,  had  disclouded  his 
indarkned  heaH.— Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  22. 

DIS-CLOUT.     To  free  from,  take  out  of  a 
clout ;  (sc. )  the  clout  or  napkin  in  which  his  crowns 
were  wrapped. 
Though  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hope  with  price. 
Disclout  his  crownes,  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  11.  Sat.  3. 

DIS-COAST.  Vv.Biscoste.  (See  Coast  and 
AccoAST.)  To  accoast.  Skinner  says,  is — latus 
lateri  adjuntjere,  to  join  side  to  side,  from  the  Lat. 


DIS 

Costa,  (of  unknown  origin-.)  discoast  is  —  latus 
lateri  dkjumjere.  to  disjoin  side  from  side. 

To  go  away  or  far  from,  from  the  coast  or  side 
of;  to  depart,  to  separate  from. 

But  now,  estranged  from  all  miserie. 

As  far  as  Heaven  and  Eartli  discoasled  lie. 

Swelter  in  quiet  waves  of  immortalitv. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

The  Spanish  nauie  for  sixe  dayes  space  hauing  endured 

many  sharpe  figlits  and  fierce  assaults,  coasting  and  discnast- 

trig  from  England  to  the  coast  of  Fraunce,  and  from  thence 

to  England,  and  thence  to  Fraunce  agayne. 

Slow.  e.  Elizabeth,  an.  15S8. 
He  bccomcth  thence  no  guide  or  pastour  to  any  Chris- 
tian :  there  doth  in  such  case  rest  no  obligation  to  hear  or 
obey  him ;  but  rather  to  decline  him,  to  discost  from  him, 
to  reject  and  disclaim  him. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 

Fit  it  also  was,  that  he  who  was  to  be  appointed  our  judge, 
substitute  of  the  supreme  Judge  invisible,  should  be,  as  God 
(of  perfect  wisedom,  and  so  able  to  discern  all  matters  of  fact, 
to  distinguish  all  points  of  right ;  of  perfect  rectitude,  so  as 
never  willingly  to  discost  from  truth  and  equity)  so  also  man. 
Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

DIS-CO'LOUR,  v.  >      Lat.  Decolorare. 

Discolor.\'tion.  )  To  be,  or  cause  to  be 
without,  to  deprive  of,  colour ,-  (see  the  first  quota- 
tion from  B.  Jonson ;)  to  change  colour;  to  deprive 
of  or  change,  thehuc  or  appearance;  to  stain:  also, 
to  stain  or  tinge  with  various  colours.  (  See  the 
second  quotation  from  B.  Jonson.) 

Yet,  quod  our  hoste,  let  me  talken  to  the  , 
AVhy  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  face  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Chunones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  10,132. 

And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foote  shall  tread. 
For  fear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 
Be  strewed  with  frasrar.t  flowers  all  along. 
And  diapred  like  the  discoloured  mead. 

Spenser.  Epithalamion. 
Since  Scottish  blood  disrolour'd  Floden  field. 

Drayton.  The  Eur  I  cf  Surrey  to  Lady  Geratdine. 
Amo.  And  j'ou  have  still  in  your  hat  the  former  colours. 
Mer.  You  lie,  sir,  I  have  none.    I  have  pull'd  them  out, 
I  meant  to  play  dis-coloured. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revctls,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Now  Juno,  and  the  Ayre  shall  know 
The  truth  of  what  is  done  below, 
From  our  discoloured  bow.^Iris,  what  news.? 

Id.  Masques.  Chloridia. 
As  Rhodanus,  running  through  the  French  lake,  preserv- 
eth  his  stream  by  itself  (discernable  by  the  discolouration 
thereof)  with  the  fishes  peculiar  thereunto  ;  tlie  same  is 
here  observed  betwixt  the  River  Dee,  and  the  water  of  the 
lake, — Fuller.  Worthies.  Merionethshire. 

In  3'outh  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live  ; 
But  ah  !  the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive ; 
Discnlour'd  sickness,  anxious  labours  come. 
And  age  and  death's  inexor.able  doom. 

Diyden.   Virgil,  Gcorg.  4. 
And  besides  these,  what  prodigious  shoals  do  we  find  of 
minute  animals,  even  sometimes  discolouring  the  waters. 
Derham.  Phusico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

I  took  out  the  liquor,  and  adding  more  gums,  distilled  it 
over  again  to  such  a  height,  as  it  would  all  burn  away ; 
which  hath  so  resisted  all  manner  of  putrefaction  and  dis- 
colouration, as  it  is  gone  for  London  for  his  Majesty's  view, 
and  after,  for  the  whole  country  that  will. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol,  vi.  p.  166. 


itsi 


n. 


,  ^  Vv.Disconfire;  It.  Scon- 
{fiqfiere ;  to  dissipate  or 
f  disperse,  to  break  up,  rout 
j  an    army,    (q.d.)      Lat. 


DIS-CO'.MFIT, 

Disco'mfit,  n. 

Disco'mfiting,  Ji 

Disco'mfituee. 
Dis-configere,  disrumpere,  and  dissolvcre,  to  unfix, 
to  loosen  or  dissolve. 

To  disperse,  to  rout,  to  put  to  rout  or  flight ; 
to  defeat,  to  disconcert. 

luor  &•  Ini  were  disconfitc  that  day. 

The  Iris  &  the  Wals  with  tham  fled  away. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2. 
Sith  by  his  darte,  most  cruell  full  of  hate 
The  death  hath  take  my  Ladle  and  maistresse 
And  left  me  sole,  thus  diseoniflte  and  mate 
Sore  languishing,  and  in  way  ofdistresse. 

Chaucer.  La  Belle  Daiyc  sans  Mercie. 
The  pillours  dide  hir  besinesse  and  cure. 
After  the  bataille  and  discomjiiure. 

Id.  The  Knightct  Talc,  v.  1010. 
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DIS 

For  as  the  homes  person  the  eire. 

He  saith  withouten  resistence, 

So  wist  he  well  of  his  science 

That  Benedad  is  discomfite.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  Til. 

So  that  the  Frechmen,  Normayns,  and  other  were  discon- 
felled,  slayne,  and  drowned. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  1, 

Cliristian  Inue,  peace,  vnitee,  and  concorde  shal  vniuer- 
sally  in  a  momente  returne  again  to  the  great  glory  of  God, 
to  the  quieting  of  the  world,  to  the  benefit  of  al  Christen 
common  weales,  and  to  the  contusion  &  dtscoumfeighting  as 
wel  of  the  Turkcs  as  also  of  al  other  the  enem.ies  of  God, 
and  good  people. —  Udal.  Preface  unto  the  Kinges  Maiestie. 


And  as  alTermeth  ms'n  auctour,  the  fyght  was  so  cruell 
and  sharpe.  yi  there  was  slayne  to  y*^  nr.mber  of  xl.  m.  men. 
After  discumfyture  Brenne  was  constrayned  to  flye  &  with 
fewe  in  number  recoueryd  the  lande  of  Gallia. 

Fubyan,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  29. 

But  his  Sonne  Malgo  shall  full  mightily 
Auenge  his  father's  losse,  with  speare  and  shield, 
And  his  proud  foes  discomjit  in  victorious  field. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Lucius  Minucius  their  consul,  with  his  whole  army  had 
been  discomfited,  had  not  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus  chosen 
Dictator,  and  taken  from  the  plough  to  the  highest  honour 
in  Rome,  with  success  answerable  to  lijs  expedition,  dis- 
persed his  enemies,  and  freed  his  company  in  the  space  of 
sixteen  days.— Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  s.  1. 

— ^  Vncurable  discomfite 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  party. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Dagon  must  stop,  and  shall  e're  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me. 
And  with  confusion  blank  his  worshippers. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisies, 

And  hee  made  generall  the  Mercean  Edilhald,  Cuthred's 
ancient  foe  :  wherein  by  his  valient  prowesse.  with  the  flight 
and  discomfiture  of  the  enemie,  hee  made  a  worthie  amends 
for  guerdon  of  his  life,  and  was  ever  after  held  in  great 
fauour  and  \ionoMX. —Spede.  West  Saxons,  b.  vii.  c.  7.  an.  740. 

They  had  before  been  miserably  harassed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Philistines,  discomfited  in  several  battles,  and  at  last 
the  Ark  of  God  itself  taken  by  their  enemies,  and  their 
leaders  deslToyed.—Slillingfieet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

He  is  said  there  to  have  sent  his  angels,  on  some  extraor- 
dinary occasions  to  fight  for  his  people ;  and  the  discomfiture 
and  slaughter  of  great  hosts  is  expressly  attributed  to  their 
unseen  assistance. — Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

Cebriones,  mean  time,  the  charioteer 

Of  Hector,  from  his  seat  the  Trojan  ranks 

Observing  sore  discomfited,  began. — Cowper.  Horn.  II.  b.ii, 

DIS-CO'MFORT,  y.    A        It.   Disconfortare ; 
Disco'mfort,  n.  Sp.  Desconfortar ;  Fr. 

Disco'mfortable.  \  Dhconforter.  Tocom- 

Disco'mfortableness.   [  Jbrt,  is  to  strengthen, 
Disco'mfortless.  )  confirm,  help,  encou- 

rage, cheer,  solace.     And  to  discomfort,  is — 

To  deprive  or  strip  of  that  which  cheers  or 
solaces  or  inspirits;  to  deject,  to  sadden,  dis- 
hearten, dispirit.  Discomfortless,  {q. A.)  comfort, 
less,  is  used  by  Sir  T.  More. 

That  falle  mad  him  ofright  [;.  e.  affrighted] 

He  [William]  stode  alle  dismaid.  than  said  tille  hjm  a 

knyght, 
Discomfort  no  thing  the,  so  faire  happe  neuer  thou  fond. 
Stoupe'&  thou  may  se,  thi  helm  has  wonne  londe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  70. 

She  bad  he  should  be  nothing  dismaid 
Nor  in  heart  sorifull  nor  atrraied, 
Discomfort  him  in  no  manner  thing. 
For  I  (qd  she)  am  daughter  to  the  King. 

Lidgaie.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

Scnck  saith  ;  the  wise  man  shal  not  take  to  gret  discom- 
fort for  the  deth  of  his  children,  but  certis  he  shulde  sufi'ren 
it  in  patience,  as  well  as  he  abideth  the  deth  of  his  owen 
propre  -petsone.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

■Whan  the  Duches  of  Aniowe,  beynge  at  Angers,  harde  of 
the  dethe  of  her  lorde  and  husbande,  ye  may  well  beleue  she 
was  sore  discomforted. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  448. 

But  as  God  prouided  for  vs,  we  ranne  into  a  creeke  full  of 
oze,  and  so  saued  ourselues  with  our  barke,  S:  lived  in  great 
discomfort  for  a  lime.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

But  thys  continual  discomforlable  fashyon  of  hirs,  she  so 
much  mysselyked,  that  she  would  somtvme  saye ;  Eye, 
what  eyleth  this  gyrle.— Sir  T.More.  Workes,  p.  1182. 

To  lie  there  languishing  under  the  arrest  of  death,  and  a 
death,  where  the  manner  could  be  no  comfort  to  the  dincom- 
{ortablanesa  of  tUc  matter. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


DIS 

But  by  thys  I  see  wel,  that  wo  may  they  be,  whych  in 
trybulacion  lacke  that  mynde,  and  that  dcsyre.  not  to  be 
comforted  bi  God,  but  are  either  of  slothe  or  impaciece  dis~ 
comforttesse,  or  of  foly  secke  for  their  cheife  ease  and  com- 
forl  any  where  els.— i'jr  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1 145. 

On  the  other  side  the  mother  is  more  griev'd,  and  discom- 
forted at  the  calamity  of  a  sonne,  both  because  the  aflection 
of  a  mother  is  more  soft  and  tender ;  as  also  perchance,  being 
conscious  of  hir  too  much  indulgence,  she  hath  tainted  and 
corrupted  his  tender  years. 

hacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  viii.  c.2. 

The  only  true  and  genuine  use  is  this, 

To  buy  the  things,  which  nature  cannot  miss 

Without  discomfort ;  oil  and  vital  bread. 

And  wine,  by  which  the  life  ol  life  is  fed, 

And  all  those  few  things  eise  by  which  we  live : 

All  that  remains,  is  giv'n  for  thee  to  give. 

Cou'ley.  Ess.  OJ Avarice. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  cast  of  Bucknames  cannot  be  served 
at  this  election;  for  to  choose  one  of  them  (and  that  must 
have  been  in  a  low  place)  had  been  discomfortable,  they  will 
"  file  best  at  ease  together. — Reliquiae  Wottoniana:,  p.  451. 

Rick.  Dlscomfortaltle  cousin,  knowest  thou  uot, 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heauen  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe  that  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  theeues  and  robbers  raunge  abroad  vnsecne, 
In  murthers  and  in  outrage  bloody  here. 

Shakespeare.  Ricli.  II.  Act  iii.  .?c.  2. 
If  divine  and  human  comforts  fail,  there  remains  nothing 
but  desperate  sorrow,  St.  Austine,  to  repel  this  temptation, 
introducetli  God  answering  the  afflicted  and  discomforted : 
"  Is  this  thy  faith  ?  Did  I  promise  temporal  prosperity  to 
you  ?  "Were  you  made  a  Christian  f  jr  this,  that  you  miglit 
flourish  in  this  world  ? " 

Bales.  The  great  Dulg  of  Resignation. 
For  avoiding  the  consequent  danger  and  vengeance,  (for 
unloading  our  consciences  of  the  burthen  and  discomfort 
thereof)  [of  having  transgressed  our  duty]  with  humble  con- 
fession  in  our  mouths,  and  serious  cont'rition  in  our  hearts, 
we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the  God  of  mercy,  deprecating 
bis  wrath,  and  imploring  pardon  from  him. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

DIS  COMME'ND.r.  "V      To commendis  to gi\e 
Discomme'ndable.         V  into  the  hands  of  aiio- 
Discommenda'tion.      J  ther,  to  the  care  ;  and 
thus,  to  intrust,  to  declare  trustworthy. 
To  discommend,  is — 

To  declare  not  trustworthy;  to  disapprove,  to 
hold  in  disrepute  ;  to  censure  as  blameworthy,  to 
blame. 

Wiere  he  discomendel ii  my  prayer  &  sayth  that  I  am  an 
viurieete  master  to  teach  men  to  pray. 

Fritli.     Workei,  p.  150. 
For  the  gyse  now  adayes. 
Of  some  iangelynge  iayes 
Is  to  discommende, 
That  they  can  nat  amende, 
Tlioughe  they  wolde  spende 
All  the  wittes  they  haue. — Skelton.  The  Crotoneof  Laurell. 

It  is  slow  of  digestion,  and  noyeth  the  stomake.  but  to 
them  which  vse  moche  exercise  it  is  not  discommendable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 
To  labour  to  commend  a  peece  of  worke 

Which  no  man  goes  about  to  discommend. 
Would  raise  a  jealous  doubt,  that  there  did  lurke 
Some  secret  doubt  whereto  the  prayse  did  tend. 

Ignoto.   Verses  to  the  Author  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

You  have  been  often  at  me,  that  I  should  impart  to  you 
in  writing  what  I  have  observ'd  commendable  and  discom- 
mendable in  the  Roman  Church,  because  1  had  eaten  my 
bread  often  in  those  countries  where  that  religion  is  pro- 
fess'd  and  practis'd  in  the  greatest  height. 

Bou-ell,  h.  IV.  Let.  36. 

"Which  [effeminate,  amorous,  wanton  musicke]  as  it  is 
discomoxendable  in  feasts  and  merry-meetings,  so  much 
more  in  churches. 

Prynne.  lUstrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Act  v.  sc.  10. 

If  then  hauing  matched  men  of  latter  ages  with  those  of 
the  former  in  regard  of  age,  strength  and  wit,  they  should 
not  likewise  proue  matchable  in  regard  of  vertue,  it  were  a 
blemish  rather  then  an  ornament,  a  discommendation  then  a 
prayse. — Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  289. 


„.     nd  all  the 

parts  of  his  discourse  are  well  connected  and  set  in  a  proper 
light ;  but  we  know  most  of  those  things  before,  and  there- 
fore they  strike  us  not,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  discommend- 
ing them.— Wa«j.  The  Judgment  of  Books,  pt.  i.  c.  5. 


DIS-CO'MMODATg.u.^        "  Fr.    Discom- 
Dicommo'dious.  I  moder, — 

Discommo'diousness.  f        To    discommo- 

DtscoMMo'DiTV.  J  date.incommodate, 

hurt,  hinder,  bring  damage,  breed  inconveniences 
unto,"    (Cotgrave. )      And    see    Accommodate, 

DlSACCOMSIODATE,and  CoMMOPIOlS. 


DIS 

The  execution  of  this  deuise  was  first  letted  by  a  tempest, 
vhereby  afterwards  it  was  furthered,  and  brought  to  good 
effect :  fortune  euer  vsing  to  turn  her  discommodities  into 
Buccesse  towardes  him.— Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  240. 

For  euen  as  the  life  is  full  of  commodities  and  discomo- 
dities,  euen  so  is  an  historye  which  is  the  ymage  and  repre- 
sentacion  of  the  Ule.—Goldyng.  Justine,  Pref. 

These  wars  did  drain  and  discommodate  the  king  of  Spain, 
by  reason  of  his  distance  (every  soldier  that  he  sent  either 
from  Spain  or  Italy  costing  him  near  upon  100  crowns  before 
he  could  be  render'd  in  Flanders. )—/foa'eW.  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  15. 

That  no  Electors,  Princes,  Aliants,  States  of  either  party, 
in  what  manner  soever,  or  under  whatsoever  pretence,  nei- 
ther by  themselves  nor  any  other,  shall  with  arms  pertaining 
to  either  party,  offend  or  cut  off  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  dis- 
commodate, pillage,  Scc.—Reliquice  Wotloniance,  p.  533. 

Wherefore  they  should  consider  how  discommodious  (for 
the  dispatch  of  their  affairs)  and  how  vnapt  (for  the  defence 
of  tliemselues)  it  should  be,  to  hang  all  the  hope  of  their 
succor  vpon  the  favour  of  the  wind. 

Ilolinshed.  Scotland.  James.  V.  an.  1523. 

In  the  fifth  edict,  all  strangers  are  forbidden  to  carry  out 
of  tlie  city  above  the  value  of  five  crowns  of  gold,  a  statute 
very  discommodious,  profitable  to  merchants,  and  therefore 
fear'd  that  the  first  motion  came  from  the  bank. 

Reliquice  Woitoniancs,  p.  657. 


neitlier  ground  for  any  to  fly,  nor  yet  any  space  for  any 
long  chase,  it  was  of  so  small  a  compass. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  24. 


DIS 


.IV. 


1548. 


DIS-CO'MMON,  V.  ~\ 
Discommu'ne.  V 

Disco'mmoning,  n.      J 


To  strip,  deprive  or 

divest  of  the   right   of 

,    common ;    of  a  common 

right  or  usage.     Also  to 

Discommune,    or    to    deprive    of 
expel  from  communion. 

I  see  thy  pitched  stakes  do  stand 

On  thy  incroached  piece  of  common  land. 
Whiles  thou  discommonest  thy  neighbour's  kyne, 
And  warn'st  that  none  feed  on  thy  field  save  thine. 

Bp.  Hail,  b.  V.  Sat.  3. 
The  seventh  was  the  power  of  discommoning.  But  this 
also  hath  ever  been  in  power,  and  in  usage  in  that  univer- 
sity, as  is  commonly  known  to  all  Oxford  men  :  and  no 
longer  since  than  King  James  his  time.  Bishop  King,  then 
Vice-chancellor,  discommoned  three  or  four  townsmen  toge- 
ther.—i'/a/e  Trials.  Abp.  Laud,  an.  1640. 

And  peradvcnture,  even  at  this  very  hour,  5'ou  proceed 
against  some  of  ours  by  suspending,  discommuning,  by  ex- 
pelliiig  them  from  their  churches,  &c. 

Hales.  Letters  from  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

DIS-CO'MPANY,  V.     To  deprive  of  company  ,- 
to  be  or  cause  to  be  without  company. 
This  is,  if  shc-e  be  alone  i 

DIS-COMPLE'XION,  v.  To  take  away  or 
spoil  the  general  appearance  or  hue  ;  to  discolour. 

Dem.  And  I  yet  living  ?  can 
A  sorrow  enter  but  upon  thy  garment, 
Or  discomplei-ion  thy  attire,  whilst  I 
Enjoy  a  life  for  thee  ? 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Coronation,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Then  his  band 

May  be  disorder'd,  and  transform'd  from  lace 
To  cut  work,  his  rich  deaths  be  discomplexioned 
With  blond,  beside  the  infashionable  slashes. 

Id.  lb.  Acti.  sc.  I. 

DIS-COMPO'SE,  V.  '\       To  put  out  of  place 
;  to  disorder, 
lisarrange,      unsettle, 
disturb. 

For  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  though  bee  were  a  darke 
prince,  and  infinitely  suspicious,  and  his  times  full  of  secret 
conspiracies  and  troubles  ;  yet  in  twentie  foure  yeares' 
raigne,  hee  neuer  put  downe,  or  discomposed  counsellor,  or 
neare  seruant,  saue  onely  Stanley,  the  Lord  Chambcrlaine. 
Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  242. 
Every  opposition  of  our  espous'd  opinions  furrows  the 
sea  within  us,  and  discomposeth  the  mind's  serenity. 

Glanvill.    Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  23. 

Believe  it,  sickness  is  not  the  fittest  time  either  to  learn 
virtue  or  to  make  our  peace  with  God  ;  it  ia  a  time  of  dis- 
temper and  discomposedness ;  those  must  be  learned  and 
practised  before  sickness  comes,  or  it  will  be  too  late,  or 
very  difficult  to  do  it  atlev.—Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  AJlictions. 


DIS-COMPO'SE,  I'.  ""I       To  put 

DiscoMPo'sEONEss.        I  Or  order ; 
Discomposi'tion.  (  disarrangi 

DiscoMPo'suRE.  J  disquiet. 


His  countenance  was  cheerful,  and  all  the  time  of  hli 
being  on  the  scaftold,  there  appeared  in  him  no  fear,  dis- 
order, change  of  countenance  or  discomposure. 

State  Trials,  fiarl  of  Holland,  an.  1649. 
What  he  says  of  the  Sibyl's  prophesies,  may  be  properly 
applied  to  every  word  of  his  :  "  They  must  be  read  in  order 
as  they  lie  :  the  least  breath  discomposes  them,  and  some- 
what of  their  divinity  is  lost."— Dryden.  Bed.  to  ..Eneis. 
But  when  the  imperial  owner  did  espy. 
That  thus  they  turn'd  his  grace  to  villainy. 
Not  sutfering  wrath  to  discompose  his  mind, 
He  strove  a  temper  for  the  extremes  to  find. 
So  to  be  just,  as  he  might  still  be  kind. 

Id.  Hind  Sf  Panther. 

I  allow  myself  to  imagine  how  exquisite  a  symmetry 

(though  as  yet  undiscerned  by  me)  omniscience  doth,  and 

after-ages  (probably)  will  discover  in  the  Scripture's  method, 

in  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that  now  puzzle  me. 

Boyle.  Works,  \o]-  ii.  p.  275. 

Whatever  effect  this  great  loss  may  have  upon  me,  I  am 
sure  you  ought  not  to  be  discomposed  at  yours  ;  and  you 
should  only  look  upon  it  as  a  dish  the  less  at  your  table,  or 
an  inconsiderable  diminution  of  what  you  might  otherwise 
have  expected  from  my  liberality. 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  vii.  Let.  2. 


complexion  was  pale,  his  walk  sometimes 
quick  and  sometimes  slow,  and  that  his  general  appearance 
betokened  a  rfwcomj>o5Hr(?  of  mind,  approachii 


Mor 


pt. 


DIS-COMPT.     See  Discount. 

DIS-CONCE'RT,  v.  )      To  concert  is,  to  join 
Disconce'rtion.  )or  unite  for  the  same 

purpose.     To  disconcert — 

To  undo  or  defeat  a  concert,  or  coiicerted  plan  ; 
to  discompose,  to  confuse,  to  abash. 

Disconcertion  has  the  authority  of  Mr.  Curran. 
r  knew  they  would  be  strongly  tempted  (to  break  the 
business)  by  the  Spaniard's  want  or  neglect  of  preparations, 
and  by  our  disconcert  for  their  defence. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Arlington.  May,  168S. 
He  eluded  by  it  [his  answer  to  the  question.  What  say'st 
thou  ?]  at  once,  the  two  opposite  snares  they  had  laid  lor 
him  ;  he  disconcerted  ^W  tlieir  hopes  and  expectations  ;  and 
carried  at  the  same  time  by  the  weight  of  this  remonstrance, 
and  the  power  which  he  gave  to  it,  troubles,  confusion,  and 
dismay  into  their  affrighted  consciences. 

Hard.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  22. 
Tried  he  was  every  way  (and  that  in  so  public  a  life  per- 
petually) by  wicked  men,  by  the  wicked  one.  by  friends  as 
well  as  by  enemies  ;  but  far  from  being  overcome,  never 
once  disconcerted,  never  once  embarrassed,  but  calmly 
superior  to  every  artifice,  to  every  temptation,  to  every  UiiB- 
caXiy.—Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  14. 

If  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for  the  dis- 
concertion of  my  mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of  yours. 
State  Trials.  Hamilton  Row 


7M. 


DIS-CONFO'RMABLE.  )     Conform,  is  to  be 
Disconfo'rmity.  )  or  cause  to  be  of 

the  same  form,  as  another ;  to  be  uniform  ,■  to 
comply  with,  yield  or  assent  to,  (sc.)  a  set  form  of 
words.  (See  Deformity.)  Discorformity,  is — 
The  not  being  of  the  same  form ,-  dissimilarity, 
unlikcness ;  the  not  complying  with,  yielding  or 
assenting  to ;  non-compliance,  dissent. 

And  if  they  can  finde  as  yet  no  motion  tending  that  way, 
to  be  studious  to  read,  and  conferre  with  learned  men,  and 
to  vse  all  meanes  as  may  further  their  resolutio,  assuring 
themselues,  that  as  long  as  they  are  disconformabte  in  reli- 
gion from  vs.  they  cannot  be  but  halfe  my  subjects,  bee 
able  to  doe  but  halfe  sernice,  and  I  to  want  the  beat  halfe  of 
them,  which  is  their  souls.— S/om.  K.  James,  an.  1603. 

Nor  doth  he  put  away  adulterously  who  complains  of 
causes  rooted  in  immutable  nature,  utter  unfitness,  utter 
disconformiti/,  not  reconcileable,  because  not  to  be  amended 
without  a  miracle. — Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

Dissent  from  his  [Saint  Peter]  opinion  or  disconformVg 
to  his  practice,  or  disobedience  to  hia  orders  are  not  men- 
tioned as  ground  of  reproof,  as  aggravation  of  any  errour, 
any  misdemeanour,  any  disorder. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

We  are  often  foiled,  he  [Christ]  always  overcame :  but  hia 
disconformily  to  us  in  this  respect,  is  far  from  weakening 
the  strength  of  our  preseut  argumen:. — Blair,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

DIS-CONGRU'lTY,  consequentially,  is— 
Inconvenience,    inconsistency,    unsuitableness, 
unfitness,  disagreement,  disparity.    See  Congrve. 

The  reason  then  of  that  so  great  a  distaste  which  God 
hath  of  best  works  of  meer  carnall  and  naturall  men,  is, 
that  great  disproportion  betwixt  God  and  man  :  that  mucb 
discongruity  betwixt  him  and  us. 

Mountagti,  Appeals  lo  desur,  pt.  ii,  c.  6. 


DIS 

Suppose  that  elernity  might  be  communicated  to  any 
created  beins;,  as  for  the  purpose,  to  the  more  pure  mental  | 
et  do  I  not  disparage  the  omnipotence  of  God  ; 
'  ■•»  '■«  not  communicable  to  a  siicccssive  Being 
not  for  want  of  power  in  God,  but  for  want  I 
oTcapacity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  sustain  such  a 
duration  upon  the  intrinsical  discongruity  of  the  one  to  the 
other.— ifa/c.  Orhjin.  of  Mankind,  p.  118. 

DIS-CONNE'CT,  v.  \     To  separate  or  sever 
Disconne'ction.  )  things   knitted   or  en- 

folded together ;    and  generally,  to  separate,   to 
dissever,  to  disjoin  or  disunite,  to  put  asunder. 

Thus  the  commonwealth  itself  would  in  a  few  generations 
crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and  powder  of 
individuality,  and  at  length  dispersed  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven.— B«i/,e.  On  the  French  Resolution. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  before  the  Reformation, 
connected  with  the  See  of  Rome,  since  then,  disconnected 
and  protesting  against  some  of  her  doctrines,  and  against 
the  whole  of  her  authority,  as  binding  in  our  national 
church.- /d.  Let.  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  M.P. 


DIS 

Here  ■v.i  heard  on  every  sido  the  wailiugs  and  complaints 
of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  cast  themselves  dis- 
consolately at  the  feet  of  trees  —Spectator,  No.  101. 

Is  a  man  poor  and  low  in  the  world?  Piety  doth  improve 
ten  even  that  state :  it  Iteepetii  his  spirits  up  above 
desperation,  and  disconsolatev.?ss. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Set.  2. 
Ah  then,  ye  Gods  !  there  doubtless  are  below 
The  soul  and  semblance,  although  empty  forms : 
For  all  night  long,  mourning,  disconsolate. 
The  soul  of  my  Patroclus,  hapless  friend, 
Hath  hover'd  o'er  me.—Cowper.  Homer. 


and  sw 


id,  b.  xxiii. 

ill  his  ima- 
ope.s  till  his 
wonder  that 
iiechanical  disturbances  and  conflicts  of  an  empty  belly, 
interrupted  by  an  empty  head,  should  be  mistook  for  work- 
ings of  a  dift'erent  kind  from  what  they  are .' 

Slerm,  vol.  iii.  Ssr.  25. 

Here  as  I  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  felt  the  pleasing 

sympathy  which  nature  in  bloom  inspires,  a  disconsolated 

figure,  who  sate  on  the  other  end  of  the  seat,  seem'd  no  way 

to  enjoy  the  serenity  of  the  season. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  Ike  World,  Let.  51. 


are  tit  to  restore  us  to  health,  who  to  continue,  and  to  spread 
the  contagion.— /d.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

DIS-CONSE'NT,  v.  Not  to  think  or  feel  as 
others  do;  to  think  or  feel  differently  from  others; 
to  differ,  to  disagree.      See  Dissent,  and  Dis- 

ASSENT. 

And  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  beleue  truly  except  a 
ma  repent,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  trust  in  yi  mercy 
yt  is  in  Christ  or  to  feel  it,  but  y'  a  man  must  immediatly 
loue  God  &  his  commaundementes,  and  therefore  disagree 
&  disconsent  vnto  the  fleshe,  and  be  at  bate  therewith  and 
fight  against  it.— Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  307.  | 

Euen  so  are  our  consciences  bound  and  in  daunger  to  the  j 
law  vnder  old  Adam,  the  flesh,  as  long  as  he  liueth  in  vs,  I 
for  the  law  declareth  that  our  hertes  are  bonde  &  that  we 
cannot  disconsent  from  him.—  Udal  Prol.  to  tixe  Romaynes. 

If  therefore  the  tradition  of  the  church  were  now  grown  | 
so  ridiculous,  and  disconse.nting  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  even  in  those  points  which  were  of  least  moment 
to  men's  particular  ends,  how  well  may  we  be  assur'd  it  was 
much  more  degenerated  in  point  of  episcopacy,  and  prece- 
dency, things  which  could  afford  such  plausible  pretences, 
such  commodious  traverses  for  ambition,  and  avarice  to 
lurk  behind.— Jl/iWon.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

DIS-CO'NSOLATE,  adj.  \       Fr.  Desconsok; 

Disco'nsolately.  I   Sp.Bescoiisolado; 

Disco'nsolateness.  |  It.        Sconsolato. 

Disconsola'tion.  J   Lat.  Consolari,  to 

console  ,- — or  soothe  by  converse  the  minds  or  feel- 
ings of  the  solitary.     See  Console. 

Destitute  of  consolation,  of  comfort ;  comfort- 
less, hopeless,  disheartened,  forsaken,  abandoned, 
deserted,  refusing  consolation  or  comfort. 

Arid  this  Spinx,  awaped  and  amate 

Stood  all  dismaied,  aud  disconsolate 

With  chere  doun  cast,  heauy  as  any  leade  : 

And  Edippus  anoo,  smote  of  the  head 

Of  this  feud.  Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 

The  king  himself  left  alone  disconsolate  was  taken  and 
apprehended,  as  a  man  borne  predestinate  of  treble,  misery, 
and  calamitie.— i/aH.  Hen.  FI.  an.  38. 

So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate, 
Mourne  to  myselfe  the  absence  of  my  loue  : 

And  wandring  here  and  there  all  desolate, 
Seeke  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournfull  doue. 
Spenser,  Son.  89. 

But  Psyche  here  observ'd  a  serious  maid. 
Who  kept  the  keys  of  that  transparent  gate, 

Upon  the  ground  disconsolately  laid, 
Like  one  who  felt  and  wail'd  the  wrath  of  fate. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  19.  s.  79. 

In  his  presence  there  is  life  and  blessedness ;  in  his  ab- 
sence, nothing  but  dolour,  disconsolateness,  despair. 

Bp.  Hall.  Remaines,  p.  98. 

(But  David  comforted  himselfe  in  his  Lord  his  God ;)  oh 
happy  and  sure  refuge  of  a  faithfull  soule !  The  earth 
yeelded  him  nothing  but  matter  of  disconsolation  and  heavi- 
iiesse  ;  he  lifts  his  eyes  above  the  hits,  whence  commelh  liia 
salvation.- £;;.  Hall.  Cont.  Ziklag  spoiled  and  revenged. 

Then  lear-ey'd  jealousy,  unworthy  shame, 
Pale-fac'd  discnnsolalion,  and  frigidity, 
"With  indevotion's  dead  and  stiff  aridity. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  24.  s.  35. 

There  at  a  solemn  tide,  the  beauties  slain 
By  tender  passion,  act  their  fates  again, 
Through  gloomy  light  that  just  betrays  the  grove. 
In  orgies,  all  disconsolately  rove. — Parncll.  Elysium. 


DIS-CONTE'NT,!;, 
Disconte'nt,  aflj. 
Disconte'nt,  n. 
Discontenta'tion. 
Disconte'nted. 
Disconte'ntedly. 
Discoxte'ntedness. 
Disconte'ntino,  n. 
Disconte'nt  jient. 
ferent ;  for  a  change 


Sp.  Discontenio ;  It. 
Discontento,  sconiento  ; 
Lat.  Contentus,  qui 
conllnef,  quod  animo 
'  satisfaciat ;  and  thus, 
satisfied. 

To  dissatisfy;  to  wish 
or  cause   to   wish    for 
something  more  or  dif- 
to  be  ill  at   case,  to  be 
uneasy ;  not  pleased  with  things  as  they  arc  ;  to 
displease. 

For  surely  tliere  was  no  creature  whiche  with  that  warr 
was  either  disco/CT/i'rf  or  displeased,  for  it  semed  to  al  men 
no  lesse  profitable  then  honorable,  nor  no  lesse  honorable 
than  convenient.— ifo/?.  Hen.  F.  an.  5. 
Then  might  my  soule  beneath, 

Hane  triumpht  yet  and  saide, 
That  though  1  died  disci.iitcHi 
I  livde  and  dide  a  mayde. 

Gascoignc.  The  Cctmplaynl  of  Phylumene. 
Nay,  rather  than  my  ease  diseontentation 
Should  breed  to  her,  let  me  for  age  dejected  be, 
From  any  joy  which  might  her  grief  occasion. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

At  one  time  he  answered,  well;  and  told  me  of  great 

hopes  conceived  ;  at  some  other  time  he  answered  me  very 

dM(-<in(en(ed'y  in  these  things,  saying;  it  made  no  matter, 

it  would  cause  my  lord  to  take  other  courses. 

State  Trials.  Sir  C.  Blunt,  an.  ICOO. 

Southampton.  Good  Sir  Fardinando,  satisfy  the  court  what 
was  intended  among  all  our  conferences,  and  talk  of  our 
enemies,  and  discontentments,  and  consultations,  and  what 
was  our  best  course  for  our  defence  against  them. 

Id.  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  an.  IGOO 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tride. 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 
To  loose  good  dayes  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensiue  discontent. 

Spenser.  Mather  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Those  that  were  there  thought  it  not  fit 

To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit : 

And  therefore  Apollo  call'd  him  [Ben]  back  again. 

And  made  him  mine  host  of  his  own  New  Inn. 

Suckling.  A  Sessions  of  the  Poets. 


Wli 


■ith  goodness  men  grow  discontent, 
tes  are  ripe  to  fall,  and  virtue  spent. 

Daniel.  Citil  Wa 


I  take  God  to  be  my  iudge,  I  have  beene  to  you  a  true 
and  humble  wife,  euer  conformable  to  your  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  neuer  contraryed  or  gninsayed  any  thing  therof, 
and  being  alwayes  contented  with  all  things  wherein  you 
had  anie  delight  or  daliance,  whether  little  or  much,  witliout 
grudge  or  countenance  of  discontentation  or  displeasure. 

Stou:  Hen. nil.  an.  1527. 

Why  are  decrees  so  sweetly  fixt, 
Reprou'd  with  discontented  face  » 

Beaumont.  Funeral  Hymn  out  of  Prudentius. 

How  have  we  seen  great  men's  eyes  surfeited  at  that  ful 
table  whereof  their  palate  could  not  taste,  and  they  have 
risen  discontentedly  glutted  mth  the  sight  of  that  which 
their  stomach  was  uncapable  to  receive. 

Bp.Hall.  OfContentation,  §11. 

As  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 

To  work  upon,  for  those  high  purposes 

He  had  conceiv'd  in  discontentedness. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  viii. 


DIS 

Serj.  Philips.  You  presented  your  friend  with  it  when  t* 
la  discontented.  If  it  had  beeu  before  the  queen's  death, 
had  been  a  leas  matter ;  but  you  gave  him  it  presentl/ 
hen  he  came  from  the  king,  which  was  the  time  of  \n-i 
discontentment.— State  Trials.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  an.  Ia03. 

Their  [orators]  powerful  voice  can  flying  troops  arrest, 
Confirm  the  weak,  and  melt  th'  obdurate  breast ; 
Chase  from  the  sad  their  melancholy  air. 
Soothe  discontent,  and  solace  anxious  care. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  vli 

No  musick  chears  him.  and  no  feasts  can  please, 
He  sets  like  discontented  Damocles, 
When  by  tlie  sportive  tyrant  wisely  shown 
The  dangerous  pleasures  of  a  flatter'd  throne. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  13. 
There  is  in  the  same  gallery  a  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander 
the  Gre.it,  casting  up  his  face  to  heaven,  with  a  noble  air  of 
grief  and  discontentedness  in  his  looks. 

Addison.  Travels  in  Italy.  Florence. 

[A  bill  against  pluralities  and  non-residency]  will  breed 
great  discontentment  in  the  younger  sort  of  students  ;  and 
make  them  fly  to  other  seminaries,  where  they  may  hope 
for  more  encouragement. 

Sirype.  Life  of  Ahp.  Whitgift,  an.  1534. 

The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  seldom  fail  to 
operate  in  some  degree  of  malice  against  him  who  professes 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  others,  especially  if  he  seats 
himself  uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and  exercises 
authority  by  his  own  commission.— /d/er.  No.  18. 

Turbulent,  discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  puffed  up  ^vith  personal  pride  and  arrogance,  gene- 
rally despise  their  own  order. — Burke.  French  Revolution. 

DIS-CONTI'NUE,  f.  ^        Fr.   Discontinuer  ; 
Disconti'nuance.  I   Continue,    from    Lat. 

Discoxtinia'tion.  I   Continere,  to  contain 

Disconti'nler.  >  or  hold  together. 

Disconti'nuixg,  n.  I     To  cease  from  keep- 

DiscoNTiNt'iTY.  j  ing  or  holding  toge- 

DiscoNTi'xuors.  J  ther ;      to    make     a 

break  or  stop  from  keeping  or  holding  together  ; 
to  cease  or  leave  off;  to  stay  or  stop,  to  break  or 
interrupt,  the  permanence,  the  perseverance,  the 
conjunction  or  connexion  ;  —  "  to  surcease,  inter- 
mit, forbear,  put  off  for  a  time,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

Howbeit  the  discreete  and  worthy  citizens  Sir  Edward 
Osborne  and  M.  Richard  Staper  seriously  considering  what 
benefite  might  grow  to  the  common  wealth  by  renewing  of 
the  foresayd  discontinued  trade,  determined  to  vse  some 
effectual  meanes  for  the  reestablishing  and  augmenting 
thereof. — Haclcluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  137. 

Then  during  the  time  of  any  such  discontinuance  and 
withdrawing,  as  is  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  al  the  sub- 
iects  of  this  realme  to  trade  to  the  Name  onely  in  English 
bottoms,  any  thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.—/d.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  372. 

Emanuel  Chrj-solaras  staid  still  at  Venice,  and  there  taught 
the  Greek  tongue,  discontinued  before  in  these  parts  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years. — Daiiiel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

True  the  law  books  say,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  which 
proves,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  governor  in  his  inclination 
to  incline  to  do  wrong,  and  therefore  the  law  hath  taken  a 
care  tliat  he  should  do  none  ;  for  he  cannot  make  a  disseisin 
nor  discontinuance.— State.Trials,  an.  1637.  JohnHampden. 

And  now  if  the  reader  will  notthinkhispatience  too  much 
imposed  upon  I  could  furnish  him  with  another  like  in- 
stance, and  that  out  of  Mr.  Mede's  own  college,  one  who 
was  contemporary  with  jSIr.  Mede,  (but  a  long  and  earlier 
discontinuer)  and  one,  I  think,  not  unknown  to  him  ;  I  am 
;  sure,  a  great  admirer  of  him. 

Mede.  Appendix  to  the  Author's  Life. 

I  Their  teachers  were  now  encouraged  to  set  up  their  con- 
venticles again  which  had  been  discontinued,  or  held  very 
secretly,  for  four  or  five  years. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1686. 

'      Let  us  consider  whether  our  approaches  to  him  are  always 

sweet  and  refreshing;  and  we  are  uneasy,  and  impatient 

under  any  long  discontinuance  of  our  conversation  with  him. 

Atlerbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

Upon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either  by  bubbles, 
or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mercury  falls.— A'eui(un. 

But  there  were  so  many  discontinuings,  and  so  many  new 
undertakings,  that  after  an  immense  charge  the  court  grew 
weary  of  it.— BKrne^.  Own  Time,  an.  1062. 

I  Even  in  this  case,  the  opposition  may  be  so  close,  and  the 
two  matters  so  near  of  kin,  that  both  may  pass  for  one  stone, 
and  be  polished  both  together,  without  any  blemishing  dis- 

1  continuity  of  surface  at  these  parts,  where  one  would  expect 
commissures. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p,  549. 

Till  with  a  roar  at  last,  the  mighty  mound, 
Towers,  engines,  all,  came  thundering  to  the  ground 
Wide-spread  the  discontinuous  ruins  lie, 
And  vast  confusion  fills  the  gazer's  eye. 

Rowe,  Lucait,  b.  lil. 


DIS 

As  you  cannot  now  discontinue  these  obliging  offices, 
without  forfeiting  your  character  of  constancy,  I  doubt  not 
of  your  persevering  in  the  same  friendly  services  for  youi 
own  sake,  which  you  at  first  engaged  in  for  ours. 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  ii.  Let.  19. 


not  explain  the  dinconti- 
txuance  of  the  affection,  when  the  young  animal  is  grown 
up.  Association,  operating  in  its  usual  way,  would  rather 
produce  a  contra-y  effect.— Pa/cj.  Natural  Theolot/y,  c.  IS. 

DIS-CONVE'NIENT,  adj.  >      From  the  Lat. 

Disconve'nience.  )  Co7wenire  ,-       to 

come  together,  to  concur ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
agree. 

"  Fr.  Disconvenir, — to  disagree,  to  be  at  odds 
with  ;  to  be  un'it  for  or  unlike  unto  ;  to  dissent 
from,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Disagreeing,  unsuiting,  unfitting. 

Continual  drinking  is  most  convenient  to  the  distemper 
of  an  hydropick  body,  though  most  disconvenient  to  its  pre- 
sent welfare.— jB/).  Reynolds.  On  the  Passion,  c.  40. 

All  mortall  good  laboureth  of  imperfection,  and  conve- 
niences and  disconveniences  are  usually  connext. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  7 . 


DI'SCORD,  V. 

Di'scoRD,  n. 

Disco'rdable. 

Disco'rdant. 

Disco'rdance. 

Disco'rdanct. 

Disco'rdantly. 

Disco'rdful. 

Disco'rding,  n. 

Disco'rdous. 


Fr.  Discorder;  It.  Dis- 
cordare ;  Sp.  Discordar  ,- 
Lat.  Discors.  Opposed  to 
Lat.  Concors,  (con,  and  cot, 
the  heart,)  being  of  the 
same  heurt  or  mind.  See 
Concord. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  of  a 
different  heart  or  mind;  to 
have  a  different  will  or  in- 
clination, wish,  or  desire  ;  to  be  at  variance  ;   to 
disagree  ;  not  to  harmonize  ;  to  be  incongruous ; 
to  be  inconsistent,  dissimilar,  unlike. 
Vor  July  Cesar  yt  nom  vorst  myd  strengthe  &  myd  out- 

Thoru  discord  &  contek,  that  bytuene  vr  elderne  vas  ther. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  196. 
And  tho  he  vond,  that  byteune  hem  nas  non  dyscordyng 
He  radJe  the  Kyng  Cadwallad,  to  thenche  nanmore 
Of  Engelond.  Id.  p.  255. 

For  that  shrewes  discorden  of  hemselfe,  and  by  her  vices, 
the  which  vices,  all  to  renden  her  consciences. 

Cliaucer.  Bocciiis,  b.  iv. 
Discordant  euer  fro  armony. 
And  disloned  from  melody — 
In  floites  made  he  discordaunce.—Id.  Rom.  nf  the  Rose. 


i  of  God,  and  of  1 
tho 


-Id.  Boecius,  b. 


And  eke  seest  thou  not  that  the  manors  of  diners  folke 
and  her  lawes  ben  discordant  amonges  hemselfe,  so  that 
thilke  thing  that  som  men  iudge  worthy  of  praising,  other 
folke  iudgen  that,  that  is  worthie  of  tourment.— Jrf.  lb.  b.ii. 


For  fals  semblant  hath  euer  mo 

Of  his  counsaile  in  companie 

The  derke  vntrewe  hypocrisie. 

Whose  worde  discordetli  to  his  thought.— Cojt 

Myn  herte  is  wonderly  begone 

With  counsaile,  wherof  witte  is  one, 

Whiche  hath  reason  in  companie, 

Againe  the  whiche  slant  partie 

Will'i,  whiche  hath  Hope  of  his  accorde. 

And  thus  thei  bringen  vp  discorde.—Id.  lb. 


How  muche  less  can  ye  be  hable  to  seme  God  and  mam- 
mon both  at  once,  being  maisters  so  ferre  discording  the  one 
from  ye  other,  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  any  one  poind 
wherein  thei  agree.— Udo;.  Luke,  c.  16. 

Thyse  two  nacions  discorde  in  maners,  but  nat  in  clothing 
and  in  fayth,  and  in  couetyse  of  the  shedynge  of  manrjs 
blode,  they  be  one. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  75. 

The  foresayd  souereigne  prince  and  king  of  England,  and 
the  sayd  right  reuerend  lord  and  master  generall  are  mu- 
tually by  their  letters  and  messengers  to  giue  certificate  and 
intimation  one  vnto  another,  concerning  the  matter  and 
cause  of  such  dissension  and  discord. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

In  this  sayinge  appereth  some  discnrdaunce  with  other 
writers,  and  also  with  th;  former  sayinge  of  the  said  Ranulfe 
in  the  xjcii.  chapiter  of  his  iiii.  boke  of  Pnlycronycon. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  pt.  vi.  c.  213. 

And  whether  he  be  or  n''  it  is  no  matter,  so  longe  as  he 
is  io dyscordiiunte  to  liym^t.]!.— Bale,  jlpolo^y,  fol.  (5. 


DIS 

Yet  before  their  departure  from  London,  he  communed 
with  the  bishops  apart,  to  see  if  he  might  persuade  them  to 
giue  him  some  portion  of  monie  towards  his  charges 
they  had  tuned  their  strings  all  after  one  note,  discording  all 
from  his  tenor,  so  that  not  a  penie  could  he  got  of  them. 

Holinshcd.  Hen.  III.  an.  1252. 

Firebrand  of  hell,  first  tin'd  in  Phlegeton 
lly  thousand  furies,  and  fro  thence  out-thrown 

Into  this  world,  to  work  confusion, 
And  set  it  all  on  fire  (by  force  vnknowii) 
Is  wicked  Discord  ;  whose  small  sparks,  once  blo^vne, 

None  but  a  God  or  god-like  man  can  slake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

For  if  you  loosely  lone,  without  respect, 
It  is  not  loue,  but  a  discordant  warre, 
Whose  vnlike  parts  amongst  themselues  do  iarre. 

Spenser.  Ilymne  in  Honour  of  Beautie. 

I  know  also  they  distinguish  the  action  from  the  sin  of 
the  action,  saying  that  God  Almighty  does  indeed  cause  the 
action,  whatsoever  action  it  be,  but  not  the  sinfulness  and 
irregularity  of  it,  that  is  the  discordance  between  the  action 
and  the  law. — Ilobbs.  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity. 

And  each  not  farre  behind  him  had  his  Make, 
To  weet,  two  ladies  of  most  goodly  hew, 

That  twist  themselues  did  gentle  purpose  make, 
Vnmindfull  both  of  that  discordfull  crew. 
The  which  with  speedy  pace  did  after  them  pursew. 

Sjienser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
Then  crept  in  pride,  and  peevish  covetise, 
And  men  grew  greedie,  discordous  and  nice. 

Bp.Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  1. 

How  worthy  are  they  to  smart,  that  marre  the  harmony 
of  our  peace,  by  the  rf/scorrfous  jars  of  their  new  Siparadoxall 
conceits  !—/(/.  Tlie  Peace-Maker,  §21. 

But  thy  return  shall  fix  our  kinder  fate, 
For  thee  our  councils,  thee  our  armies  wait ; 
Discording  princes  shall  with  thee  combine. 
And  centre  all  their  interests  in  thine. 

Stepney.  Epistle  to  Charles  Montague,  Esq. 


Dryden.  To  his  Majestic  on  Ida  Coronation. 
If  they  be  discordantly  tuned,  though  each  of  them  struck 
apart  would  yield  a  pleasing  sound,  yet  being  struck  toge- 
ther they  make  but  a  harsh  and  troublesom  noise. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  ?41. 

While  genuine  revelation  and  sound  philosophy  are  in 
perfect  good  agreement  with  each  other,  and  with  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  universe,  the  errors  of  the  religious  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  learned  on  the  other,  run  in  contrary 
directions  ;  and  the  discordance  of  these  errors  is  mistaken 
for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which  they  are  severally 
grafted.— B;).  IlursUy,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

So  spake  the  son  of  Saturn,  kindling  war 

Inevitahle,  and  the  Gods  set  forth, 

■\\"ith  minds  discordant  to  the  bloody  field. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 

In  such  discordancy  of  sentiments  it  is  better  to  look  to 
the  nature  of  things  than  to  the  humours  of  men. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

DIS-CORRESPO'NDENT.  Not  answering 
one  to  anotlier ;  unsuitable,  unfit. 


DIS- CO  ST,  V.  VscA  by  Barrow  in  opposition 
to  Accoast. 

To  part,  or  keep  apart  or  removed,  or  distant. 

The  neglecting  it  [public  worship]  is  a  scandalous  con- 
tempt of  our  neighbours,  from  whose  laudable  fashion  we 
diicosi.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser. ". 

Now  if  we  can  give  credit  to  our  sense  against  the  suf- 
frage or  scruple  of  our  reason  in  things  not  so  discostcd  from 
our  capacity  of  knowledge,  shall  we  not  much  more  yield 
our  belief  unto  God's  express  word  in  things  so  infinitely 
distant  from  it.— /d.  Ser.  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1GC3. 

DIS-CO'VER,  u.  ^  Yr.Descouvrir ;  It.  Dis- 
Disco'vERABLE.  I  coprire  ;  Sp.  Descuhrir  ,- 
Disco'vERER.  y  (dis,    and   cover,)   to   put, 

Disco'vERMENT.  I  pUicc  Or  lay,  over,  on  or 
Disco'vERY.  J  against.     To  dUcover,  is — 

To  remove  any  thing  so  put  or  placed ;  any 
thing  overlaid,  any  thing  that  hides,  cloaks,  con- 
ceals, shelters,  or  protects ;  to  find  by  such  re- 
moval ;  to  detect,  to  disclose,  to  expose  to  view, 
to  reveal ;  to  bring  to  light ;  to  find  out,  to 
invent. 


DIS 

An  idol  man  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  wallesi 
theras  deviles  may  enter  on  every  side,  or  shoot  at  him  at 
discoverle  by  temptation  on  every  side. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
But  by  reason  of  their  foolishness  in   striking  vp  their 
drums  before  they  come  neere  them,  the  Cossaks  discouer- 
ing  the  boats,  cut  their  gables,  and  put  out  to  sea. 

Hackluyt.    f'oyages,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

This  frier  (as  Saluaterra  reporteth)  was  the  greatest  dii- 
eoucrer  by  sea,  that  hath  bene  in  our  age. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
The  voiage  intended  for  the  discouerie  of  Cathay  and 
dmers  other  regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  un- 
known, set  forth  by  the  right  worshipful  master  Sebastian 
Cabota,  esquire  and  gouernour  of  the  niysterie  and  com- 
pany of  the  marchauts  aduentures  of  the  citie  of  London. 

Id.  10.  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprise. 
Many  great  regions  are  discouered. 
Which  to  late  age  were  neuer  mentioned. 


Fae 


This,  as  an  amber  drop  enwraps  a  bee, 
Covering  discovers  your  quick  soul ;  that  we 
May  in  your  through-shine  front  our  hearts  thought  see. 
Donne.  Letter  to  tlie  Countess  of  Bedford. 
The  next  morning  we  resolved  to  seek  out  some  fit  place, 
in  the  sound  of  Dorrienne,  where  we  might  safely  leave  our 
ship  at  anchor,  not  discoverable  by  the  enemy,  who  thereby 
might  imagine  us  quite  departed  from  the  coast,  and  we  the 
mean  time  better  follow  our  purposes  with  our  pinnaces. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,  p.  24. 
For  heau'n's  decree,  firme,  stable  and  intire. 

Thy  wish  repugnes,  and  gainst  thy  will  is  bent, 
Nor  yet  the  time  hath  Titans  gliding  fire 
Met  forth,  prefixt  for  this  diseouermeni. 

Fairejax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xv.  s.  39. 


Arad,  king  of  tlie  Canaanites,  surprized  divers  companies 
of  Israelites,  by  lying  in  ambush  near  those  ways,  thro' 
which  the  discoverers  and  searchers  of  the  land  had  formerly 
pass'd.- iJa%A.  History  oj  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  5.  s.  3. 

It  cannot  chuse  but  be  a  most  grateful  spectacle  to  these 
envious  and  malignant  evil  spirits,  who,  upon  the  discoveiy 
of  such  a  fall  of  a  good  man,  call  their  impure  company 
together,  and  make  pastime  about  such  an  object,  as  boys  do 
about  drunken  men. 


Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  Motives  to  Walclifuln 


It  is 


mpossible,  but  a  man  may  practice  a  sin  se- 
cretly, to  his  dying-day  ;  but  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  if  the 
practice  be  constant,  but  that  some  time  or  other  it  will  be 
discovered:  and  then  the  effect  of  sin  discovered,  must  be 
shame  and  confusion  to  the  sinner.— So«(/i,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  I. 

These,  and  the  like,  though  they  have  a  constant  and 
regular  connection,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ;  yet 
that  connection  being  not  discoverable  in  the  ideas  them- 
selves, which  appearing  to  have  no  necessary  depcndance 
one  on  another,  we  can  attribute  their  connection  to  nothing 
else  but  the  arbitrary  determination  of  that  all-wise  agent, 
who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a 
way  wholly  above  our  weak  understandings  to  conceive. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.  28. 

That  famous  experiment  of  Malpighi,  who  a  long  time 
enclosed  a  quantity  of  earth  in  a  vessel,  secured  bv  a  fin6 
cloth  from  the  small  imperceptible  seeds  of  plants  that  are 
blown  about  with  the  winds ;  and  had  this  success  of  his 
curiosity,  to  be  the  first  happy  discoverer  of  this  noble  and 
important  truth,  that  no  species  of  plants  can  be  produc'd 
out  of  the  earth  without  a  pre-existent  seed. 

Bentlcy.  A  Confutation  uf  Atheism,  Ser.  4. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  that  a  future  state  had  been  discovered 
already.  It  had  been  discovered  as  the  Copernican  system 
was — it  was  one  guess  among  many,  he  alone  discovers  who 
proves:  and  no  man  can  prove  this  point,  but  the  teacher 
who  testifies  by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God. 
Paley.  Mural  Philosophy,  h.  v.  c.  9. 

Thedangerof  navigatingunknown  parts  nf  this  ocean  wns 
now  greatly  encreased  by  our  having  a  crazy  ship,  and  being 
•short  of  provisions  and  every  other  necessarj' ;  yet  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  first  discoverer  made  us  chearfully  encounter 
every  danger,  and  submit  to  every  inconvenience. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c  5. 

I  was  the  more  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  because  I 
was  entirely  ignorant  even  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
characters ;  and  the  experiment  presented  to  me  a  mean, 
either  of  disabusing  myself  from  error,  (which  I  greatly 
feared;)  or  of  obtaining  a  confirmation  suihciently  "strong 
to  encourage  me  to  believe  (what  every  man  knowing  any 
thing  of  human  nature  will  always  be  very  backward  in 
believing  of  himself)  that  I  Viad  really  made  a  discvery. 

Toolic.  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

DL?-CO'UNSEL.  To  counsel  or  advise  not ; 
to  dissuade. 

Howbeit,  the  Lorde  Clysson  who  was  one  of  the  chiefest 
of  the  kynges  oounsayie,  acorded  nat  to  this  vyage,  hut  dis- 
coiinsatjlcd  the  kyng  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  realme.  fro 


BIS 

But  him  that  Palmer  from  that  vanitis, 

With  temperate  advice  discounsHled, 
That  they  it  past,  and  shortly  gan  deacry 

The  land,  to  Which  their  course  they  leueled. 

Spenser.  Faerii  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

DIS-CO'UNT,  or^        "  Fr.   Descompter,— to 

Disco'mpt,  r.  &  n.    >  account  (for  the  profits  of 

Discot'NTER.  )  land,  S.c.  received,)  to  ac- 

count back,  to  make  a  back  reckoning,"  (Cot- 
grave.)     See  AccoL'N'T,  and  Count. 

Methinka  the  dignity  and  present  delight  of  this  noble 
love  (though  it  were  an  unthrift  anticipation  in  this  our 
minority,  and  were  to  he  discounled  to  us  out  of  our  future 
estate  of  loving)  might  tempt  a  soule  to  take  up  for  her  pre- 
sent joy  and  satisfaction,  the  suavity  and  blessednesse  of 
this  excellent  love. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  U.  s.  3. 

You  are  to  endeavour,  that  all  provisions,  or  other  neces- 
saries, provided  by  your  care,  be  so  ordered,  that  account 
may  be  made  what  is  taken ;  and  that  the  said  provisions 
may  be  discounled  upon  the  pay  of  the  said  army. 

Farliamenlnrt)  Hislorij.  Charles  I.  an.  1G43. 

They  continued  that  wasteful  method,  of  raising  money 
upon  remote  funds,  by  which  there  lay  a  heavy  discount  on 
tallies;  so  that  above  the  fourth  part  was,  in  some  of  them, 
to  be  discounted.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1692. 

He  had  likewise  played  the  stock-jobber  in  buying  the 
debentures,  tallies  and  ticquets,  due  from  the  king  to  his 
soldiers  and  pentioners,  at  a  great  discompt,  giving  very 
little  to  the  parties,  and  yet,  in  deceit  of  his  majesty,  had 
an  entire  allowance  for  them  in  the  exchequer. 

State  Trials.  The  great  Case  of  ImjwsiliOTIs,  an.  ICOC. 

Whachum  had  neither  cross  nor  pile. 

His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while; 

All  which  tlie  conqueror  did  discompt. 

To  pay  for  curing  of  his  Tnmp.—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

In  order  to  gorge  the  whole  gang  of  usurers,  pedlars,  and 
itinerant  Jew-discounters  at  the  corners  of  streets  (have 
they  not)  starved  the  poor  of  their  Christian  flocks,  and  their 
own  brother  pastors  ? 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Xalional  Assembly. 


DIS 


DiSCO'UNTENANCE,  71. 


-  nanccr ;  opposed 


nance,  as  applied  consequentially — to  encourage- 
ment, support,  power,  patronage.  And  thus,  to 
discountenance,  is — 

To  discourage,  to  dishearten  ;  to  ab.ash,  to  put 
out  of  countenance  ,-  to  refuse  or  deny  support  or 
patronage. 

The  whibs  we  silly  maids,  wliom  they  despize, 

And  with  reproachfuU  scorne  discountenance. 

From  our  own  native  heritage  exil'd, 

AValke  through  the  world  of  euery  one  revil'd. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

As  a  severe  deportment  of  the  soul  must  keep  lust  from 
commanding,  so  it  must  check  and  discountenance  it  in 
asking. — Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  Of  Self-denial, 

Wherefore  not  to  conceal  any  thing  that  with  the  least 
shew  of  probability  can  be  pretended  from  the  sacred  volume 
in  discountenance  of  the  doctrine  of  preexistence,  I'll  bring 
into  view  whatever  I  know  to  have  the  least  face  of  a  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  in  the  divine  Revelations. 

Glanvilt.  Fre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  4. 

And  it  was  not  long,  ere  these  rumours  of  noueltie,  had 
begotten  others  of  scandale  and  murmur  against  the  king, 
and  his  gouevnement;  taxing  him  for  a  great  taxer  of 
his  people,  and  discountcnancer  of  his  nobilitie. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII. 

Therefore  be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  any 
thing  that  looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger,  and  to  shew 
them  the  unreasonableness  and  deformity  of  it. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  51. 

His  declared  esteem  of  such  and  such  practices,  joined 
with  his  particular  actions  suited  to  it,  and  his  protest  dis- 
like of  those  sinful  or  dishonourable  courses,  he  finds  the 
lifest,  backed  with  a  steady  and  resolute  discountenance  of 
those,  that  do  not  decline  them,  will,  in  a  sliort  time,  bring 
those,  that  are  about  him.  to  conform  their  actions  and 
behaviour  to  wliat  uien  are  satisfied,  he  desires,  or  likes. 

Boyle.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.  5.  Eef  6. 
Criminating  none 

Before  the  people,  as  the  practice  is 

Of  mighty  chiefs,  who  favour  without  cause 

And  without  cause  discount' nance  whom  they  please. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

DIS-CO'URAGE,  v.  "j         It.  j:)iscoraggi 
Disco'lrage,  71.  ■  " 

DlSCO'URAGEAELE. 
DlSCO'l'RAGEK. 
DISCO'UBAGEMENT. 
DlSCO'l'RAGING,  n. 

drive  out  of  heart,  bring  out  of  conceit  with  his 
OWTi  fortune  or  worth."  (Cotgrave.) 


V.  '\  It.  Discoraggiare ; 
I  "  Fr.  Descourager — 
(^  To  discourage,  un- 
/  hearten,  (i.  e.  dis- 
hearten,) fear,  frighten, 
J  apall,   put  into  doubt, 


Your  mosie  high  and  moste  princely  maiestee  abashed 
and  cleane  discouraged  me  so  to  do,  both  liecause  t!ie  present 
(as  concernvnge  the  value)  was  fane  to  simple  (as  me 
thought)  and  because  it  was  none  other  wise  my  acte,  but 
as  I  toke  some  pevne  to  printe  it  more  correctly  than  it  was 
before.— Gou'er.  Con.  A.  Ded. 

Whan  the  vounge  man  heard  this  communicacion.  he 
wente  awaye  with  a  discouraged  and  henuye  mynde,  because 
he  was  alorde  ofmuche  possessions. —  Udal.  Matt.  e.  19. 

Many  ho  made  vyle,  ahiect,  and  humble,  and  be  brought 
in  discourai/e  of  themselves,  by  the  reason  of  pouertie,  of 
basenes  of  byrthe,  of  lowenes  of  estate,  or  by  aduer 


Diuers  great  exactions,  as 


Id.  lb. 


^ ___  __  of  money,  doles  or 

shar'eTof  fiVh,  and  such  other  like  things  [haue  beene  buried] 
to  the  great  discouragement  and  hinderance  of  the  same 
marchants  and  fishermen,  and  to  no  little  danimage  of 
the  whole  common  wealth. 

Hackluyl,    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 

miich  also  comming  much  too  late  thither,  as  Jlaster 
George  Drake  had  done,  was  wholly  preuentcd  and  shutte 
out  to  his  and  his  friends  no  small  detriment  and  mischiefe, 
and  to  the  discourayino  of  others  hereafter  in  the  sayd 
gaynefuU  and  profltable"trade.--/rf.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  193. 

What  can  discourage  those  whom  Christ  doth  love. 
To  whom  evill  good,  griefe  joy,  death  life  doth  prove  ? 

Stirling.  Duomes  day,  the  second  Houre. 

O  lone  of  unthankful!  souls !  not  discourageable  by  the 
most  hateful!  indignities;  by  the  basest  repulses ;  what  bur- 
den canst  thou  shrink  under,  who  canst  bear  the  weight  of 
ingratitude  i—Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Figge-lree  cursed. 

He  added  how  unwilling  he  had  been  to  utter  the  king's 
answer  to  the  Catholicks  at  his  return,  in  his  owne  wordc. 
and  with  those  incurable  obstmctioas.  which  appeared  by 
the  manner,  for  fear  lest  over  great  disc:iuragnnetit  might 
make  them  desperate,  and  drive  them  to  seek  other  helps, 
as  some  did,  which  this  action  makes  evident. 

Stale  Trials.  Henry  Garnet,  an.  160G. 

Men  cannot  chuse  but  think  well  of  those  perso:is,  whom 
the  dominion  of  their  lusts  will  not  suffer  them  to  imitate, 
or  whom  the  present  interest  and  the  necessity  of  their 
worldly  affairs,  compels  them  to  disconrage. 

Clarke.  On  the  .ittrilules,  Prop.  3. 

Cam.  But  to  he  in  love  with  a  waiting- woman,  with  an 
eater  of  fragments,  a  simperer  at  the  lower  end  of  a  table, 
witli  mighty  golls,  rough  grained,  and  red  with  starching, 
those  discouragers  and  abaters  nf  elevated  love. 

Drydert.  The  .issiynation,  Act  iii  sc.  1. 

But  the  steddy  course  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  life, 
uniform  in  all  its  parts  and  upon  all  occasions,  resisting  all 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  overcoming  all  difBculties,  and 
persevering  to  the  end  under  all  discouragements ;  this  is  a 
superstructure  which  cannot  be  built  upon  a  less  strong 
foundation  than  a  firm  belief  of  a  future  state,  and  an  expec- 
tation of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by  which  the 
wits  of  France  have  signalized  their  names,  will  prove  that 
other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from  the  like  attempts 
by  the  consciousness  of  inability.— ilamji/cr,  No.  152. 


DIS-CO'URSE,i'.  ^       Fr.  Dlscours ,-   It.  Dis- 

Disco'i-RSE,  7i.  rurso ;  Sp.  Di.'icurso  ;  Fr. 

Disco'fRSER.  {Discourir;  It. Discorrere,- 

Disco'iRsiNG,  n.        f  Sp.  Discunii;  from   the 

Disco'uRSivE.  I   Lat.  Discurrere,  (jlis,  and 

Disco'iRSELESs.        j  currerc,  to  run,)  to  run 

apart,  sc.  (met. )  from  one  thought,  notion  or  idea 

to   another,    (Skinner.)      Discourse   proprie   est 

sermo  vagus  atque  hinc  inde  accersitiis,  (Junius.) 

See  the  quotations  from  Hobbs  and  Bolingbroke. 

See  also  Discursion,  infra. 

To  pass  from  thought  to  thought,  topic  to 
topic,  subjects  or  parts  or  di\'isicns  of  a  subject 
to  others  ;  from  premises  to  conclusions  ;  to  talk 
or  speak  or  write  at  large  ;  to  converse,  to  reason ; 
to  employ  or  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
examining  the  portions  of  a  subject ;  to  treat  of, 
to  dilate  or  expand  or  extend,  the  views,  the  con- 
templations of  the  mind. 

Spenser  uses  the  noun  Discour.^e,  (lit. )  running 
about. 

The  Ivfe  of  William  Tyndall,  author  of  this  treatise  imme- 
diately following,  is  sufficiently  &  at  large  discoursed  in  the 
booke  of  Actes  and  Monuments.— ri/Hrf«//.  Life  by  Fox. 

Discoursing  at  my  first  arriuall  with  the  king  of  Shiruan 
of  sundry  matters,  and  being  entertained  as  hath  been  be- 
fore declared,  the  sayd  king  named  Obdolocan.  demaunding 
whether  that  we  of  England  had  friendship  with  the  Turks 
or  not :  I  answered,  that  we  neuer  had  friendship  with  them. 
Haclduyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i-  p.  348, 


DIS 

„ut  when  y  day  sh.il  come,  &  the  discourse  of  thigs 
rued  vp  side  down,  they  shall  be  tormeted,  &  you  shal 


luruuu  vp  Slue  uowii,    iiiey  siiaii   ue 

reioyce  like  cOquerours.— (/(.'a/.  1  Fe 


Well,  well,  said  Basilius,  I  have  not  chosen  Dametas  lor 
his  lighting,  not  for  his  discoursing,  but  for  his  plainness 
and  honesty,  and  therein  I  know  he  will  not  deceive  me. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
Nor  can  herself  discourse  or  judge  of  ought, 

But  what  the  sense  collects,  and  home  doth  bring; 
And  yet  the  pow'rs  of  her  discoursing  thought. 
From  these  collections  is  a  diverse  thing. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  I. 

V.'e.  through  madness, 

Frame  strange  conceits,  in  our  discoursing  brains, 
And  prate  ot  tilings  as  we  pretend  they  were. 

Ford.  The  Lady's  Trial,  Act  iii.  sc.  S. 
At  last  the  caytive  after  long  discourse, 

Wlieii  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite, 
Resolved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force. 
And  make  one  end  of  him  without  ruth  or  remorse. 

Spenser.  Faene  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
It  adds  to  my  calamity,  that  I  Iiave 
Discourse  and  reason,' and  but  too  well  know 
I  cannot  live,  nor  end  a  wretched  life. 
But  both  ways  I  am  impious. 

Massinyer.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

Tlie  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind,  series  or  con- 
sequences of  one  after  anotlier,  may  he  casual  and  inco- 
herent, as  in  dreams  for  the  most  part ;  and  it  may  he 
orderly,  as  when  the  former  thouglit  introduceth  the  latter  ; 
and  this  is  discourse  of  the  mind. 

Hobbs.  Of  Human  Nature,  c.  4. 
Therefore  (if  I  were  wise)  she  warn'd  me  shunne 
All  such  long-winded  monsters,  as  my  bane; 
For  if  I  could  but  scape  tliat  one  diseourser, 
I  might  (no  doubt)  prove  an  old  aged  man. 

B.Jonson.  Poetusler,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
To  attempt  things  whence  rather  harm  may  after  result 
unto  uf  then  good,  is  the  part  of  rash  and  discourselest 
brains. — Sheltou.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.  c.  6, 
All  in  himself  as  in  a  glass  he  sees, 

For  from  him,  by  him,  through  him,  all  things  be ; 
His  sight  is  not  discoursive,  by  degrees ; 
But  seeing  th'  whole,  each  single  part  doth  see. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  Ihe  Soul,  a.  8. 
Then  thou  (that  art  of  Pan  the  sweetest  swaine, 
And  farre  transcending  all  his  lowly  traine) 
In  thy  discoursive  tliought,  dost  range  as  farre. 
Nor  canst  thou  erre,  led  by  tliine  owne  fair  starre. 

Brotcn.   The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  . 
Those  very  elements,  wliich  we  partake 
Alive,  wlien  dead  some  other  bodies  make, 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse ; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no  force. 

Dryden.  Oiid.  Melam.  b.  XV. 
The  word  Discourse  is  derived  from  a  Lat.  verb,  which 
signifies  to  run  about ;  and  by  the  motion  of  our  legs  and 
the  agitation  of  our  whole  body,  to  traverse  many  dilferent 
grounds,  or  the  same  ground  many  diflTerent  ways.  Now 
the  application  of  this  corporeal  image  to  what  passes  in 
the  mind  or  to  the  .tction  of  the  mind,  when  we  meditate  on 
various  subjects,  or  on  many  distinct  parts  of  the  same  su>i- 
ject,  and  when  we  communicate  these  tlioughts  to  one 
another,  sometimes  with  greater,  and  sometimes  with  less 
agitation  and  rapidity,  is  obvious. 

Bolinybroke,  Ess.  1.  On  Human  Knowledge. 
The  celebrated  wits  of  the  miscellanarian  race,  the  essay 
writL'is,  casual  discoursers,  reflection  coiners,  meditation 
founders,  and  others  of  the  irregular  kind  of  writers,  may 
plead  it  as  tlieir  peculiar  advantage,  "that  tliey  follow  the 
variety  of  nature." — Shaftesbury.  Miscel.Reflec.  Misc.2.  c,3. 

Our  diseourser  here  has  quoted  nine  verses  out  of  it; 
in  which,  tho'  one  of  the  easiest  places,  I  can  shew  him  xiv. 
various  lections. — Bentley.  Of  Freelhinking,  p.  65. 

But  setting  this  defence  aside,  your  argument  is  almost 
as  strong  against  the  use  of  rhyme  in  poems  as  in  plays;  for 
the  epick  way  is  every  where  interlaced  with  dialogue  or 
discoursive  scenes. — Dryden.  Essay  of  Dramalick  Foesie. 

My  intention  in  this  and  some  future  discourses  is,  to  set 
before  you  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  that  I  may  do  this  the  more  effectually,  and  with  the 
greater  degree  of  evidence,  I  propose  to  lead  your  thoughts, 
as  it  were  step  by  step  towards  the  important  conclusion. 

Pcarce,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 


DIS-CO'URTEOUS.  ^ 

y  Courteous,  having  tho 


Fr.      .Disconrtoii. 

Disco'lrteously/ 

Disco'uRTESY.  /"manners  of  a  court,  of 

Disco'iRTSHiP.  J  coHr^iVrs,  or  those  who 

follow  a  court ;  (sc.)  endeavouring  to  please  or  to 
gain  or  win  favour.     Discourteous,  is — 

Not  having  the  manners  of  a  courtier ;  careless, 
heedless  of  pleasing,  of  gaining  or  winning  favour; 
uncomplaisant,  uncivil,  rude. 

Speed  uses  to  Discourt,  (q.d.)  dismiss  fiom 
court. 
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DIS 

Brethereit,  you  see  here  that  lord  ;  let  vs  giue  him  sucli 
(u  we  haue,  seeing  he  dooth  vs  pleasure,  and  hath  passed 
through  so  many  ttlscourleous  people,  to  come  to  visit  vs. 

Hackluijt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. 

■Wlierefore  promising  them  all,  that  they  should  receiue 

no  discuitrlesic,  and  that  they  were  come  into  a  place  wliere 

they  should  be  ^vcll  vsed  and  very  welcome,  he  took  tliem 

into  his  protection  vpon  his  faith.— /</.  Ih.  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 

And  all  the  while  that  same  discourlcaus  knight 

Stood  on  the  further  bank  beholding  him  ; 
At  whose  calamity,  for  more  despight 
He  laught,  and  mockt  to  see  him  like  to  swim. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 
■What  is  Signior  Veterano  fall'n  asleep,  and  at  the  recita- 
tion of  such  verses !     A  inost  inhuman  disgrace,  and  not  to 
be  diiiested ! 

Pet.  Has  he  wrong'd  me  so  diseourienusly  ?    I'll  he  re- 
veng'd,  by  Phoebus. — Marmion.  TheAniiquary,  Act  iv.  sc.l. 
Amo.  Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves 
to  discourtship,  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  longer  insulted. 

B.  Jonson.  Ci/ntliia's  Rei'ells,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
For  he  commanded  all  his  officers  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
idoU-^ods,  pretending  to  discoiirt  all  such  as  refused. 

Speed.  The  Rominis,  b.  vi.  c.  4G.  s.  G. 
Wliich  created  him  enemies  enough  in  the  court,  and  many 
of  ability  to  do  mischief,  who  knew  well  how  to  recompense 
discourtesies,  which  they  always  call'd  injuries. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  9S. 
They  would  not  be  uncivil  or  discourteous  in  thwarting 
the  mind  and  pleasure  of  their  company ;  as  in  the  mean  time 
they  might  be  most  rude  toward  God,  in  affronting  his  will 
and  authority ;  as  if  any  rule  of  civility  could  oblige  a  man 
to  forfeit  his  salvation ;  as  if  it  were  not  rather  most  cruel 
discoitrtesie,  and  barbarous  inhum.inity  to  countenance  or 

B°rro!f,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  32. 
He  thought  the  leaving  out  the  states  was  something  dis- 
cniirtroiis  on  the  French  side;  but  said,  however,  he  was 
very  glad  of  the  thing  being  done.  I 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  to  Lord  Arlingtnv. 
I  neither  thought  so  highly  of  the  chancellor's  talents, 
nor  so  meanly  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  an  ecclesiastical 
reform,  as  to  judge  that  it  became  me  to  overlook  his  dis- 
courtesy in  not  answering  my  letter. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

DIS-CR.VDLE,  f.  To  come,  (n  rise  (as  an 
infant)  from  the  cradle,  the  nuisti}  ;  to  come 
forth,  to  burst  forth. 

K.  Hen.  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this  meteor, 
This  airy  apparition  first  discradled 
From  Tournay  into  Portugal. 

Ford.   Perkin  Warheck,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

DIS-CRE'DIT,  V.  \       Fr.   Decroirc,  or  rffs- 
DisCRE'niT,  n.  I   croire  ;      It.   Discredere ; 

Discre'dit.41'LE.         V  Sp.  DiscrerJito, — 
Discee'ditin'o,  n.       j       To  disbelieve,  to  think 
DrscRE'DiTOi'R.         )  not  secure  or  assured;  to 
distrust,  to  have  no  confidence  in  ;  f  o  give  or  allow 
no  credit  unto,  to  deprive  of  credit,  to  disgrace. 

In  things  earnestly  desired,  thougli  never  so  likely,  we 
are  still  suspicious  :  thinking  it  more  credits  to  our  com- 
mon wisedome,  to  discredite  most  noble  and  profitable 
indeuours  with  distrust,  then  touch  to  our  valours  and 
safeties  to  lie  wilfully  idle. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  66". 
Therefore  it  is  not  for  my  Lord  of  Xorfolk  to  stand  so 
much  upon  the  discrediting  the  witnesses,  and  of  his  own 
credit,  which  himself  hath  so  much  decayed. 

State  Trials.  Buke  of  Norfolk,  an.  l.'iri. 
their 


I  think  good  to  deliver  it  [learning]  from  the  discredits 
and  disgraces  which  it  hath  received,  all  from  ignorance, 
but  ignorance  severally  disguised ;  appearing  sometimes  in 
thezc-al  and  jealousy  of  divines,  sometimes  in  the  scv..ri'.v 
and  arrogancy  of  politicians,  and  sometimes  in  the  ci:  i 
and  imperfections  of  learned  men  themselves. 

Bacon.  Of  the  Adcaiiccment  <f  Lenrin-  .,.  b,  i 

And,  supposing  every  one  should  t;iki  11,1^  -  >  ,r^  ,  v,  ii,rb 
the  wise  man  reproaches  in  the  iic'  -  ,  of 

future  accounts.— Jl/o!in(i;^«c.  Dfi.  ;    -    ;      ,:    1  ;..  ;i. 

It  was  feared  therefore  that  herein  .in  i"-.-.  i.-r  m  j:,!  \.:: 
given  to  the  enemies  of  our  religion.  th»  I'.ipi.sts,  nf  il'n- 
crediling  our  common  English  Bible  and  of  the  doctrines 
that  were  founded  on  it. 

Strypc.  LifeofAbp.  WIMgift,  an.  100 1. 

He  [Tillemont]  builds  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  upon  the 
testimony  of  forgers,  fanatics,  and  of  interested  jiersons  who 
write  in  their  own  behalf,  and  want  to  discredit  their  adver- 
saries.— Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Such  a  person  as  this,  [Demosthenes.]  public  speakers 
ought  to  set  before  them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the 
track  of  those  loose  and  frothy  declaimers,  who  h.ive  brought 
fKscreait  on  eloijueiice.— .B/bjY,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  27. 
VOL.  I. 


DIS 

But,  to  make  all  sure,  and  provide  a  proper  subject  fo 
these  passions,  he  contends  strongly  for  God's  having 
human  form :  no  discreditatjle  notion,  at  that  time  in  th 
church. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  4. 


DIS-CREET,  or 
Dische'te,  v. 
Discre'et,  or 
Discre'te,  adj. 
Discre'etness. 
Discre'tion. 
Discre'tional. 

DiSCRE'TIOX.'iLLV. 

Discre'tionarv. 
Discre'tive. 
Discre'tiveltt. 
tinctly ;    distinguish 


Fr.  Si&i.  Discret ;  It.  and 
Sp.  Di.icreto ;  La.t.Discer- 

nere,  discretum,  to  separate, 
to  disjoin.  See  Discern. 
To  discrete,  (Ht.)  is— to 
separate,  to  disjoin ;  and 
the  adj.  (lit.)  separate, 
disjoined,  distinct.  Met. 
(as  now  written)  discreet, 


Seeing  or  perceiving  dis- 
accurately ;   circumspect, 
heedful,  provident  or" prudent;    cautious  in  ob- 
serving times  and  seasons;  judicious. 

Fr.  "Discretion, — (true)  discerning;  a  differ- 
ence made,  or,  a  sensiblcness  of  difference  had, 
between  things ;  hence,  judgment,  advisedness, 
knowledge ;  wit  enough,  to  find  out  what's  good, 
to  eschew  what  is  bad,  and  to  make  the  best  use 
of  either,"  ( Cotgrave. )  See  the  quotation  from 
Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Preyers  of  perfy t  man .  and  penaunce  discret 
Is  the  levest  labour,  that  oure  Lord  pleseth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  Tf). 

But  now  parfourme  ghe  in  dede,  that  as  the  discrecioun 
of  wiUe  [animus  voluntatis]  is  redi  so  be  it  also  of  par- 
fouirayng  of  that  that  ghe  han. —  Wiclif.  2  Coryntli.  c.  8. 

Now  wol  I  pray  mekely  euery  person  discreet,  that  redeth 
or  hearetii  this  litel  treatise  to  haue  my  rude  enlenting 
excused.— CAaucer.  Of  ike  Astralabie. 

A  wif  shuld  also  be  mesurable  in  loking.  in  bering,  and  in 
laughing,  and  discrete  in  all  hire  wordes  and  hire  dedes. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Salomon  saith,  that  wordes,  that  ben  spoken  discretly  by 
ordinaunce,  ben  honiecombes,  for  they  >even  swetenesse  to 
the  soule,  and  holsomnesse  to  the  body. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Mellbeus. 

And  before  the  temple  doore  ful  soberlie 
Dame  Peace  sat,  a  curtaine  in  her  honde 
And  hir  beside,  wonder  discretely 
Dame  Pacience,  sitting  there  I  fonde. 

Id.   The  Assemblie  of  Fowles. 

It  [Love]  is  cunning  without  science 

Wisdome  without  sapience 

^yiue  without  discretion.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

But  when  thei  herde  wordes  feigned, 
The  playne  trouth  it  hath  disdeigned 
Of  liim  that  waren  so  discrete. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


sitte  well  euerj'  kynge  to  haue 
iscretion,  whan  men  him  craue, 
I  that  he  male  his  gyfte  -xite.— Id.  ib 


1  occasion,  and  he  vyl  be  tho 


vysex.— Bible,  1551.  Prouerbes, 


Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing  &  hast  net  asked  long 
lyfe,  neither  hast  asked  riches,  nor  the  lines  of  thyne  ene- 
mies, but  hast  asked  the  discretion  to  vnderstade. 

Bible,  1551.  Kinges,  c.  3. 

Wherefore  it  [modestie]  seemeth,  to  be  moche  lyke  to  that, 
whiche  men  comunely  call  dyscretion.  Al  be  it  discretio  in 
Latin  signifieth  separation,  w'herin  it  is  more  lyke  to  election, 
!  lit  -  ■'  i,  I  cinmiunelyvsed.it  is  not  onelylyketo  modestie, 
'   ■■    ■  life  modestie.    For  he  that  forbereth  to  speke, 

'  '  '.  ■  <c;mdooitbothewyselyandeloquentelybycause 
:  .   :     '!i'-  tyme  nor  in  the  herers,  he  findeth  oppor- 

■      ■  liuit  no  fniyte  maj-e  succcde  of  his  speche,  he 

flu  1  fore  ii  vulgarely  called  a  rfj/jcrefepersonne. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  25. 

And  the  rea.son  therefore  is  its  continuity;  as  having  its 

e.arthly  and  salinous  parts  so  exactly  resolved  that  its  body 

is  left  imporous  and  not  discreted  by  atomical  terminations. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  \. 

But,  wocfull  lady,  let  me  you  intrete 

For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  hart; 
Jli.shaps  are  maistred  by  advice  discrete. 
And  couusell  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Many  are  in  each  region  passing  fair 
As  the  noon  skie;  more  like  to  Goddesses 
Then  mortal  creatures,  gracefull  and  discreet. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 


DIS 

Yet  when  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  compleat,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  slie  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discretest,  best. 

Milton  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viil. 
For  not  discreetly  to  compose  our  parts 
Unto  the  frame  of  men  (which  we  must  be) 
Is  to  put  off  ourselves,  and  make  our  arts 
Rebels  to  nature  and  society. 
Whereby  we  come  to  bury  our  deserts 
In  th'  obscure  grave  of  singularity.— Danie/.  Musophilut. 
Mirth,  and  free  mindednesse,  simplicitie, 
Patience,  discreclncsse,  and  benignitie, 
Faithfulnesse,  heart-struck  teneritie ; 
These  be  the  lovely  play-mates  of  pure  veritie. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt,  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  58. 


He  at  him  ran,  with  ready  speare  i 


The  plural  number  being  used  discretively  to  note  out, 
and  design  one  of  many. 

Bp.Ricbanlson.   On  Ihr  nid  Teslamcnl.  p.  237. 

And  did  not  that  disr  :  I;  ,  :,  \.  .■ ,  .  v.;,,,;  into  a 
wealthy  prouince,  plum     ,  enough 

to  serve  himself,  his  I'll   ■   :l  •  And  why 

may  not  others,  whose  ;  .;  1  -    ;    ;]         n.e  .      ,  :.  ;:(r.v  such 
lucky  examples?— SuH/A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

The  second  thing  th.at  naturally  shews  itself  in  p.TOcity 
of  words,  is  discrethm,  and  particularly  that  prime  and 
eminent  part  of  it,  that  consists  in  a  care  of  offending. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4 

The  full  meaning  of  which  sublime  expressions.  [John. 
XX.  23,]  is  that  not  even  the  Apostles  themselv.-s,  (much  less 
that  any  of  their  fallible  successors,)  h.id  a  discretionary 
power  of  forgiving  01  retaining  men's  sins. 

Clnrl:e,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

The  most  enthusiastic  sect  would  forsake  their  founder 
and  teacher,  if  he  should  write  Innt'  .and  L'r.ive  fni<:tlcs.  full 
of  matters  of  fact,  which  they  all  1,1,1.1  !■.  i-  1,::  ■',  appealing 
tomiracles,  which  he  had  never  \'.  r  [I'lhem 


Their  constant  endeavour  should  be  to  exert  all  the  powers 

of  this  kind,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  bestow'd  on  them 

tionallyand  discreetly,  so  as  to  inform  and  improve  others. 

Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  24. 

My  lords,  the  security  is  this,  and  nothing  else,— that  the 
judge  is  a  public  man,  in  a  great  conspicuous  station,  and 
that  nothing  that  he  does  is  done  in  a  corner :  my  lords,  this 
is  the  security  you  have  for  the  discretion  of  a  judge. 

Horsley.  Speech.  June,  1803. 

My  lords,  what  is  the  security  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
any  public  man  in  the  exercise  of  any  discretional  powers 
with  which  they  may  be  invested  ?  What  is  the  security 
for  a  judge's  just  exercise  of  his  (^ti-cre/iona/ powers? — Id.  Ib. 

The  charters  granted  to  the  several  colonies  limit  their 
districts  only  from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessions 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and  discretional. 

Joh/ison.  The  Political  State  of  Great  Britain. 


our  may  be  used  discretionally 

■  may  surely  be  allowed  the  same  latitude. 

Nares.  Elem.  of  Orthoepy,  p.  80, 


or  two  syllables, 
ude. 
'Orthoepy,  p.  80. 

of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 


The  absolute  go- 
France,  on  the  contrarj',  take  pi 
the  discretionary  powers,  which  such  governments 
monly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers,  are,  on  ac 
nf  the  great  distance,  naturally  exercised  there  with 
than  ordinary  violence. — Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,' 


and 


iv.  C.7. 

etive  prepositions  are  such  wherein  various  and 
ly  opposite  judgments  are  made,  vihose  variety  or 
distinction  is  noted  by  the  particles,  "  but.  though,  yet,"  X-'C. ; 
ellers  may  change  their  climate,  hut  not  their  temper : 
Job  was  patient,  though  his  grief  was  great. 

Watts.  Logic,  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  6. 

DIS-CRE'PANT,  adj.  \      Ti: Discrepance,  dis- 

Discre'pance.  >  crepanl ;    It.  and  Sp. 

Discre'pancv.  j  Discrepante  ;        Lat. 

Discrepans,   from  discrepare,  to  differ  in  sound, 

is,  and  crepare,  to  make  a  noise.)     Generally,  as 
the  Fr.— 

Different,  disagreeing  from,  repugnant  unto." 


e  not  all  lawc 
and  to  al  Christen  c 


ifiscrepant  from  Godde's  lawe; 
ires  odious  and  noisome? 

Hall.  Hen.  V. 


euel. 


Though  the  words  which  they  spake  or  wrote  were  strange 

fc  cotrarye  to  right  beleue,  yet  the  effect  of  their  mening  was 

much  discrepat  from  the  true  f'avth  of  Cliristes  church. 

Sir  T.  More.    Wurk^s,  p.  262. 


DIS 


So.  where  hee  brinffcth  in  the  decree  of  Pope  Calixtus  !ii 
like  manner  against  the  matrimonie  of  priests,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons,  he  addeth  thereto  no  discrepance  of  his  name : 
and  yet  all  the  world  Itnoweth,  that  this  was  Calixtus  the 
Second  and  not  the  Fiist.  &c. 

Fux.  Marli/rs, -p.  \00l.  Priest's  Marriage. 

The  Egyptians  were  doubtless  the  most  singular  of  all  the 
Paofans,  and  the  most  oddly  discrepant  from  the  rest  in  their 
manner  of  worship. — Cadwortk.  Intellectual  System,  p.  460. 

It  would  more  safely  be  evinced  from  these  two  seeming 
diacrepa^icies,  that  no  man  can  be  justitied  without  degrees 
of  both ;  and  that  to  depend  solely  upon  one  is  dangerous, 
for  doubtlesse  both  are  meant.— Fettham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  47. 

■\Ve  admit,  that  it  is  good  and  convenient,  that  in  the 
cluirch  there  be  a  bishop  of  Rome,  that  may  be  above  other 
bishops :  who  may  gather  them  together,  to  see  the  examina- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  the  concord  of  such,  as  do  teach 
discrepancies  in  the  church. 

Slrijpe.  Memorials.  Hen.  yill.  an.  1539. 

I  suppose  you  may  have  seen  two  pieces  of  Tachenius;  ' 
there  are  in  them  many  experiments  that  are  pretty,  dis- 
covering the  derrepfriici/  of  salts  (a  thing  1  have  made  some 
inquiries  into)  and  that  gold  is  acid. 

Boyle,   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  !)3. 

A  great  deal  of  the  discrepancy  observable  in  the  Gospels, 
arises  from  omission ;  from  a  fact  or  a  passage  of  Christ's 
life  being  noticed  by  one  writer,  which  is  unnoticed  by 
another. — Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

DIS-CRI'MINATE,  v.  ^       Lat.  Discrimlnare, 
Discri'minate,  adj.  I  alum,     to    separate, 

DrscRi'MiNATELY.  I  (r/i's,  and  cWmen, from 

Discrimina'tiov.  f  Gt.  Kpiv-stv.)     See 

Discri'minative.  I   Crime,  and  To  Dis- 

DlsrRl'MlNATIVEI.Y.  J    CERN'. 

To  separate,  to  disjoin,  to  distinguish  ;  to  mark 
or  note  or  observe,  differences,  distinctions. 

On  the  other  side,  there  be  a  sort  of  men  that  place  the 
greatest  stress  and  rfkc/-!mji;(7fin7  point  of  Christian  religion, 
in  opposing  and  decrying  all  instituted  ceremonies,  though 
innocent,  decent,  and  without  any  the  least  touch  of  super- 
stition in  them. — Hale.  Cant.  vol.!.  Of  Religion. 

And  therefore  are  by  this  forewarned  that  they  keep  them- 
selves a  peculiar  people  to  God,  in  outward  fashions,  and 
consequently  in  inward  purity  of  heart  (in  order  to  which 
the  other  was  designed)  discriminated  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.— if owmonrf.  Annotations  on  St. Matthew,  c.  23. 

Now  the  means  of  holding  up  this  discrimination  of 
parties,  are  certain  select  opinions,  practices,  or  modes, 
which  arc  like  the  badges  or  colours  that  give  each  party  its 
denomination,  distinction,  and  discrimination  :  and  conse- 
quently these  di^criniinalive  badges  have  as  great  a  rate  set, 
upon  them  ai  each  sect  sets  upon  itself 

Ha'e.  Cnn«.  vol.  i.  Of  Religion. 
But  if  the  name  of  God  be  prophaned  by  the  disesteera 
and  iniaU.s,\l,-e  of  the  things  it  is  called  vpon:  then  surely 
It  is  sanctified  when  the  same  are  worthily  and  disrrimi- 
nafivelii  used,  that  is,  as  'becoming  therelation  they  have  to 
him.—Mede.  Diatribe,  Dis.  2. 

We  take  upon  us  to  purge  his  floor,  to  sever  the  chaff  from 
the  corn,  and  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  to  discriminate  the 
goats  from  the  sheep:  which  to  perform,  will  be  the  work  of 
God's  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  at  the  great  day. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 
have  a  good 
;  is  rather  a  question  whether  they  have 
all,  whether  they  have  not  sinned  them- 
selves beyond  all  the  apprehensions  and  discriminations  of 
what  is  good,  and  what  is  evil. — Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  IC. 
A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not. 
The  Scripture  plac'd  within  his  reach,  he  ought, 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue. 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view.—Cowpcr.  Charity. 
His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  his  preface  very 
judiciously  and  discriminatclg  explained. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Shenstone. 
The  sculptors  of  the  last  age.  from  not  attending  suffi- 
ciently to  this  discrimination  of  the  different  styles  of  paint- 
ing, have  been  led  into  many  errors. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  10. 

Af  there  subsists  no  longer  in  the  islands  much  of  that 

peculiar  and  discriminative  form  of  life,  of  which  the  idea 

had  delighted  our  imagination,  we  were  willing  to  listen  to 

such  accounts  of  past  times  as  woidd  be  given  us. 

Jotmson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 

DIS-CROWN.     To  strip  or  tal;e  off,  to  divest, 

to  deprive  of,  a  crown. 

The  one  restored,  for  his  late 

Depriuing  nothing  mou'd. 

The  other  (wonders  tell  I  now) 

Sis-crowned  yeat  beloued. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

O  the  tmiust  feares  of  vaine  men  ;  he  takes  not  away 

your  earthly  kingdomes  who  gives  you  heavenly ;  he  dis- 

crownes  not  the  body,  who  crowncs  the  sonle  i  his  intention 

is  not  to  make  you  lesse  great,  but  more  happy. 

Bp.Hall.  Com.  Christ  before  Pilaie. 


DIS 

Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground, 
The'gulph  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 
Lord  Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  4.  B.  167. 

DIS-CU'LPATE.  )      Sp.     Disculpar ;     Lat. 

Disculpa'tion.  /  Culpa.  Of  uncertain 
origin. 

To  clear  from  blamo ;  to  free  from  censure ; 
or,  more  usually,  to  exculpate,  (qv.) 

Without  our  consent  he  cannot  obtain  a  conquest  over  us, 
therefore  his  prevailing  temptations  do  not  disculpate  sin- 
ners that  yield  to  them.— Bates,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

This   innoxious   and   inelTectual  character    that    seems 
\  formed  upon  a  plan  of  apologj'  and  disculpation,  falls  mise- 
rably short  of  the  mark  of  public  duty. 
!  Burke.  Of  the  present  Discontents. 

Presumptuous  villain  !  cried  ManlVed,  dost  thou  provoke 
my  wrath?  tell  me;  how  hast  thou  escaped  from  above  T 
thou  hast  corrupted  thy  guards,  and  their  lives  shall  answer 
it.  My  poverty,  said  the  peasant  calmly,  will  disculpale 
them.— Castle  of  Otranto,  p.  31. 

DIS-CU'MBENCY.  )  Lat.  Discumhere,  to 
Discu'bitory.  )  lie  apart.    Applied  to — 

The  reclining  posture  in  wliich  the  Greeks  and 

Romans  took  their  meals ; — lying  along  at  their 

meals. 


Among  the  institutionary  rules  of  youth,  he  adviseth  they 
might  not  be  permitted  to  hear  iambicks  and  tragedies  be- 
fore they  were  admitted  into  discvmbency,  or  lying  along 
with  others  at  their  meals.— .Bromn.  Vulj.Errours,  b.v.  c.5. 


And  so  that  custom  by  degrees  changed  their  cuhiculary 
beds  into  discubilory,  and  introduced  a  fashion  to  go  from 
the  baths  into  these.— /rf.  lb.  h.  v.  c.  6. 

D I S-  C  U'M  B  E  R.  It.  Disgombrare,  spo7)ibrare. 
Comber,  or  cumber,  (qv. )  cumulo  rerum  impedire, 
to  impede  or  hinder  by  a  load  of  things. 

To  free  from  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  unload,  dis- 
burden, exonerate. 

Go,  sayd  Jesu  Crist,  and  have  no  more  mil  to  do  sin ; 
sothly,  the  vengeance  of  avoutrie  is  awarded  to  the  peine  of 
lielle,  but  if  so  be  that  it  be  discnmbered  by  penitence. 

Chaucer.  The  Personcs  Tale. 
And  now  a  single  beam  the  chief  bestrides ; 
There  pois'd  awhile  above  the  bounding  tides, 
His  limbs  discumhers  of  the  clinging  vest. 
And  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

DIS-CURE.    Fr.  Descouvrir,  to  discover, (qv.) 
But  certes  sir,  if  that  ye 
Would  ought  disclire  me  your  wt 
I  would,  as  wise  God  help  me  so 
Amend  it,  if  I  can  or  may.— Chaucer.  Dreame. 
And  if  ye  list,  of  all  your  auenture 
The  plaine  trouth  vnto  me  discnre. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 
Than  I  assured  hym  my  fidelyte 
His  counseyle  secrete  neuer  to  dyscure, 
Yf  he  could  fynde  in  herte  to  truste  me; 
Eis  I  prayed  hym  with  all  my  busy  cure 
To  kepe  it  hymselfe ;  for  then  he  might  be  sure 
That  no  man  erthly  could  hym  bewreye, 
Whyles  of  his  mynd  it  were  lockte  with  the  keye. 

Skelton.  Tlie  Bouge  of  Courte. 
But  if  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devise 
I  will  (if  please  you  it  discure)  assay 
To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  1  may- 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  D. 

DLSCU'RSION.  ^  Sp.Discurrir;  Lat.Dis- 
Discu'rsist.  I  currere,  diacursum,  to   run 

Discu'rsive.  I  apart,  sc.  (met.  )  from  one 

Discu'rsively.  J  thought,  notion  or  idea  to 
Disci;'rsiveness.  I  another.  See  Discourse, 
Disci;'rsory.  J  and  particularly  the   ex- 

amples of  Discoursive,  1.  e.  discursive. 

A  passing  from  thought  to  thought,  topic  to 
topic,  from  premises  to  conclusions;  reasoning, 
arguinij. 


se  is  commonly  taken  for 
of  words.  I  will,  to  avoid 
Hobbs.  Human Nature.c.S. 


But  because  the  word  c 
the  coherence  and  conseq' 
equivocation,  caWitdiscun 

Am  not  I  also  such  another?  turning  the  d, 
his  judgment  from  things  abroad,  to  those  that  are 
himself.— 7/o«anii.  Plutarch,  p.  109. 


I  Truth 


ids  of  warre 
discursire  fight) 
wrapt,  salute  the  light. 

B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Hgmeniei. 


DIS 

We  may  (.now  that  we  have  a  principle  within,  which  wa 

do,  as  it  were,  feel  distinct  from  our  bodies,  whereby  've 

think,  and  we  know  we  think;  whereby  we  do  discu: .^ivrl,/ 

and  by  way  of  ratiocination  deduce  one  thing  from  another. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  22. 

For  here  shall  your  Majestic  find  Moralitie,  like  a  good 
hand-maid,  waiting  on  Divinitie,  like  some  great  lady, 
every  day  in  severall  dresses;  speculation,  interchanged 
with  experience  ;  positive  theologie  with  polemicall ;  tex- 
tuall  with  discursorie ;  popular  with  scholasticall. 

Bp.  Hall.   Works,  vol.  i.  Ep.  Ded. 

The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesie,  of  clemency  do  at 
first  sight,  without  aid  of  any  discursive  reflection,  obtain 
approbation  and  applause  from  men.— .Barroii',  vol.  i.  Ser.  28. 

Rational  and  discursive  methods  are  fit  only  to  be  made 
use  of  upon  philosophers,  men  of  deep  reason  and  improved 
minds  ;  the  generality  of  mankind  would  be  utterly  insen- 
siljle  of  their  ioice.—Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

The  exercise  of  our  minds  in  rational  discursiveness  about 
things  in  quest  of  truth — how  greatly  doth  it  better  us ! 

Barrow,  Ser.  3. 
Great  discursists  were  apt  to  intrigue  afl"airs,  dispute  the 
Prince's  resolution,  and  stir  up  the  people. 

L.  Addison.   West  Barbary,  (1671.)  Pref. 

DISCU'SS,  t>.  ^  Fr.Discufer;  It  Discu- 
Discii'ssiNG,  n.  I  tere;  Sp.  Discutir  ^  Lat. 
Discl'ssion.  \Discutere,   to  shake  apart, 

Discu'ssiVE.  (  (dis,  and  quatere,  to  shake.) 

Discu'tient,  adj.  I  To  shake  apart  or  away, 
Discu'tient,  n.    J  to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to 

sift ;  and  thus,  to  seek  or  search  into,  examine  or 

try ;  to  investigate,  to  debate. 

Among  righte  welle  lettred  men  hauyng  his  conuersacion, 
he  hathe  busy  discussyng  of  questions. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  483,  note. 

Thus  when  the  night  was  discussed  away,  darknesse  for- 
lete  mee,  and  to  mine  eyen  repaired  againe  her  first  strength. 
Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 
For  sitli  it  may  not  here  discussed  be 

Who  loueth  her  best,  as  said  the  Tercelet, 
Than  wol  I  done  this  fauour  to  her,  that  she 
Shal  haue  right  him,  on  whom  her  hert  is  set. 

Id.  The  Assemblie  of  Fowlet. 

Behold  the  time  Cometh,  saieth  the  Lord,  yi  I  wyl  rayse 
vp  the  rightuous  brauche  of  Dauid  whiche  shal  beare  rule, 
and  discusse  matters  with  wisdom,  and  shall  set  vp  equite 
and  righteousnesse  agayne  in  the  earth. 

Bible,  1551.  Jeremy,  C.23. 

Cast  upon  God  thy  will,  that  rights  thy  wrong; 

Give  him  the  charge,  for  he  upright  and  just 
Hath  cure  of  thee,  and  eke,  of  thy  cares  all ; 

And  he  shall  make  thy  truth  to  be  discust. 

Wyatt,  Psalm  37. 

I  will  nowe  largely  declare  them,  and  shewe  the  vse  of 
them  in  euerj-  matter,  that  cometh  in  debate,  and  is  neede* 
ful  through  reason  to  be  discussed. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhelorigue,  p.  101 

For.  she  was  giuen  all  to  fleshly  lust. 

And  poured  forth  in  sensuall  delight. 
That  all  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust. 

And  meet  respect  of  honour  put  to  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ill.  c.  I. 

I  oncly  speak  of  the  determination  :  wherein  it  may  be 
possible  they  nor  can,  nor  shall  erre,  that  may  and  have 
erred  in  the  discussing. 

Mountagu.  Appeate  tc  Ctcsar,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

Pride  and  humility  are  two  opposite  habits  or  dispnsitiona 

of  the  mind;  and,  therefore,  the  discussion  and  examinatf-on 

of  tlie  latter,  will  of  itself  give  us  a  discovery  of  the  former. 

Hate.  Cant.  vol.  i.  Of  Humiliiy. 

Yet  still  the  doubting  soul  will  be  driving  of  itself  from 
one  sign  to  anotlier,  and  never  find  satisfaction  in  any  of 
them,  unless  the  spirit  of  God  comes  in  by  its  undeniable 
witness  to  silence  all  its  objections,  and  to  resolve  all  its 
doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory  and  discussive  voice,  that  it 
is  so,  otherwise  there  is  no  end  of  looking  after  signs,  for 
they  will  still  leave  the  soul  full  of  perplexities. 

Hopkins,  Ser.  13. 

The  pickle  Muria  likewise,  or  that  salt  liquor  that  com- 
meth  from  salt  fish,  called  in  Latin  Salsugo,  it  is  astringent, 
biting,  discussive,  and  drying. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.9. 

Supposing  we  should  grant  that  a  vigorous  heat  and  a 
strong  arm  may  by  a  violent  friction  discuss  some  tumor  of 
a  distempered  body ;  yet  what  would  all  this  signifie  to  the 
mighty  cures  which  were  wrought  so  easily  and  with  a  word 
speaking,  and  at  such  a  great  distance  as  were  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  1—Stillingfieet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

Various  discussions  tear  our  heated  brain. 
Opinions  often  turn  :  still  doubts  remain ; 
And  who  indulges  thought,  increases  pain. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b,t. 


DIS 

I  then  made  the  fomentation  more  dlseiilifnt.  by  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  and  sulphur.— (Cisemau.  Surijeri/,  b  i.  c.  7. 

Make  ycur  bandage  more  strict,  and  foment  with  discu- 
lients.—Id.  lb.  b.  vii,  c.  1. 

The  softness  of  my  hands  was  secured  by  medicated  gloves, 
and  my  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  mo- 
ther, of  virtue  to  discuss  pimples,  and  clear  discolourations. 
Rambler,  No.  130. 

The  author,  conducted  bj  the  clue  of  his  materials  into 
the  ancient  histories  of  France  and  England,  grew  so  inte- 
rested in  those  obsolete  quarrels,  that  he  tacked  to  an  anti- 
quarian liisciissi'in  a  ridiculous  invective  against  the  Engliih 
und  their  historians. 

Waipule.  Catalogue  of  Engravers.  Ralph  Aggas. 

DIS-DAIN,  u.  ^  Vv.  Desdaigjier :  It.  Dis. 
Disda'in,  n.  dccfnare,  sdegnare ;  Sp.Des- 

PisD.\'iNFL-L.  denar;  La.t.  De-diynaru^de, 

DisD.'i'iNFULLY.  and  dit/nari,  to  think  or  es- 

DisDA'tNPULNESS.  J- teem  Worth)". )  See  Deigm. 
Disda'ining,  n.  To  think  or  esteem  un- 

Disda'imshly.  worthy,    undeserving;     to 

Disda'in'ocs.  think,   esteem  or  consider 

Disda'inously.     J  unworthy,    unbecomingly : 

to  scorn,  to  despise,  to  contemn,  to  spurn  at ;  not 

to  vouchsafe,  not  to  condescend. 


DIS 


Th'  undaunted  fiend  what  this  mi^hl  be  admir  d— 
Admir'd,  not  fear'd  ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thinp;  naught  valued  he  nor  shua'd; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  u. 

But  .-^hall  the  blood  of  her  that  loves  me  then 

Be  sacrilic'd  to  her  disdainfulness 
That  scorns  my  love  .'    And  shall  I  hope  to  win 

Mercy  from  her.  by  being  merciless  ? 

Daniel.  The  Passion  of  a  Distressed  Man.  Pars  altera. 
Fair  Virtue,  where  stayst  thou  in  poor  exile, 

Leaving  the  court  from  whence  thou  tookst  thy  name? 
While  in  thv  place  is  stept  disdaining  Vice, 

And  Flattery,  base  son  of  Need  and  Shame. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  C.  10. 
There  dwelt  the  scorn  of  vice,  and  pity  too. 
For  those  that  did  w-hat  she  disdain  d  to  do, 
So  gentle  and  severe,  that  what  was  bad. 
At  once  her  liatred,  and  her  pardon  had. 

Waller.   Upon  the  Death  of  my  Lady  Rich. 
These  clamours  with  disdain  the  Scylla  heard  ; 
Much  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the  robb'd  reward. 

Dr-jden.   Virgil.  Miieid,  h.  v. 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move, 
\Vith  tears  and  pray'rs,  and  late  repenting  love. 
Disdainfully  she  Inok'd ;  then  turning  round, 
But  fix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 


DIS 

Body  in  disease  annoyeth  y  vnderstandinj  in  soulo. 
i.ieafeli/  habitacion  lettetb  the  wits  many  things,  ar 
amely  in  sorrow.— CAaacer.  Testament  afLaue,  h.  iii. 


I  pray  you  hertely  y'  wol  wochesaf  to  send  me  a  lettr  as 
hasttly  as  ze  may  yf  wryhyn  he  non  dt/sesse  to  yow. 

Fenn.  Original  Letters,  Hen.  VI.  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

While  he  yet  spake,  there  came  fro  the  ruler  of  the 
synagoge's  house,  certayne  which  said:  Thy  daughter  13 
dead;  why  dgseasest  thou  the  Master  anye  further. 

Bible,  1551.  Maik,c.5. 

And  wlian  he  was  a  good  dystaunce  from  the  hoste  of 
Saule,  he  crved  with  a  loude  voyce  to  Abner,  whiche  was 
thanne  marihall  of  the  atmye  of  Saul,  who  answered  and 
sayde.  what  arte  thou  that  thus  dyssascst  the  kynge,  whiche 
is  now  at  his  reste.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

But  as  before,  the  consideration  of  a  prison  had  disgraced 
all  ornaments,  so  now  the  same  consideration  made  them 
attend  all  diseasefulness.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas. 
Whom  raging  winds,  threafning  to  make  the  prey 

Of  the  rough  rocks,  do  diuersly  disease, 
Meets  two  contrary  billowes  byjhe  way. 


Spen^ 


,  b.  li.  c.  2. 


And  disciplis  seynge  hadden  dedeyn  and  seiden,  wherto  is 
this  loss?  For  it  myghte  be  sold  for  myche  and  be  goven 
to  pore  men  — /f'ic?;/.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

What  see  she  in  me,  what  defaut  or  offence. 
What  haue  I  doe  that  she  on  ine  dlsdaine. 

Chaucer.   Ccrtaine  Balc<^<. 
Lordlings,  (quad  he)  now  harkeneth  for  the  beste  ; 
But  take  it  r.at,  I  pray  you,  m  disdain. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  791. 

His  lo'xing  was  not  disdeinous 

Ne  prnude.  hut  meke  and  full  pesible; 

About  his  necke  he  bare  a  Bible.— 7i/.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

So  goth  the  proude  vice  vnrailde, 

That  he  rtisdeignelh  all  lawe, 

He  not  what  is  to  be  felawe, 

And  serue  male  he  not  for  pride.— Guiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

But  Phebus,  which  hath  great  disdain, 

or  that  his  maiden  was  forlain, 

Aiione  as  he  to  Troie  came, 

Uengeance  vpon  this  dede  he  nam 

And  sent  a  commune  pestilence —K.  lb.  b.  v. 

Wlio  so  gladly  halseth  the  golden  meane. 

Void  of  daungers  advis'dly  hatli  his  home, 
Not  with  lothsnme  muck,  as  a  den  uncleaiie. 

Nor  palace  like,  wlierat  disdain  may  glome. 

Surrey.  Prayse  of  Meane  and  Constant  Estate 
Yet  I  gesse  vnder  disdainfull  brow 
One  beam  of  ruth  is  in  her  cloudy  looke. 
Which  comfortes  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  s1-.onke. 

IVyat.   The  Wauering  Louer,  ^c. 

Sufh  as  he  in  raeane  estate  among  them  that  be  but 
meanly  enuious.  Hue  more  surely,  than  such  as  ar  set  in 
high  estate  and  priuitie  beyng  riche,  to  be  passioned  among 
enemies,  that  disdeinfully'\io\i  put  theim 


Urge  we  the  noble  Hector  to  demand 

A  single  chief  to  cope  with  him.    The  Greeks, 

Disdaining  such  defiance,  will  attend 

The  hero's  summons,  and  a  truce  ensues. 

Coiepcr.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  vii. 
Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray.  An  Elegy  u-ritlen  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting 
wholly  on  his  s'ense  and  distinctness,  he  appears  to  reject 
disdainfully  all  embellishment,  which,  on  some  occasions, 
may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and 
dry. — Blair,  vol.i.  Lee.  10. 

DIS-DE'IFY.  Dix.  and  deify,  (qv.)  to  deprive 
of,  or  deny  his  Deity  or  Godhead. 


Shepheards  they  weren  of  the  best, 

and  lined  in  lowly  leas  : 
And  sith  their  soules  be  now  at  rest, 

why  done  we  them  disease. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  July. 

For,  nusances  and  grievances  I  will  for  the  present  only 
single  out  one,  that  ye  present  the  decays  of  highways  and 
bridges,  for  where  the  majesty  of  a  king's  house  draws 
recourse  and  access,  it  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  king,  and 
diseaseful  to  the  people,  if  the  ways  near  abouts,  be  not 
fair  and  good. 

Bacon.  Charge  upon  the  Commission  of  the  Verge. 

For  it  is  not  probable  that  men  of  great  means  and  plen- 
tiful estate  will  endure  the  travel,  diseasements,  and  ad- 
ventures of  going  thither  in  person. 

Id.  Of  Plantations  in  Ireland. 

They  should  choose  such  places  as  were  open  to  the  most 
favourable  aspects  and  influence  of  the  heavens,  where  there 
was  a  well-tempered  soil,  clear  air,  pure  springs  of  water, 
that  diseased  persons  coming  from  unhealthy  places  might 
obtain  recovery.— Ba/fs.  Div.  of  the  Christian  Religion,  c.  3. 


The  Papists  pourtray  him  as  a 
means,  disdeijie  him,  derogating  : 
their  odious  interposing  of  merit.— 


id  by  this 
oyalty,  by 
Res.  16. 


Though  all  afflictions  aree 
good  for  us,  because  they  dis( 
to  our  cure. — Tillotson,  vol. 


rilsi 
5ver  to  I 
.  Ser.9. 


These  are  not  only  guilty  of  disdeifying  him,  but  they 
turne  God  into  a  prodigy,  and  confirm  such  as  are  yet  no 
Christians  more  strongly  in  their  idolatrv. 

/(/.  Letters,  Let.  17. 


DIS-EASE,  V. 

DrSEA'SE,  H. 

Disea'sedly. 

DlSE.\'sEDNESS. 

Disea'sefi'L. 
Dise.a'sefilness 

DiSE.i'sEMENT. 


Golden  Boke, 


.1.3. 


The  ardent  desire  of  hir  hert  had  shaken  of  al  shame  and 
bashfulnesse  from  her  in  thys  beholfe,  though  she  knew 
well  inougli  with  howe  great  stately  disdeignfulnesse,  and 
straunge  countenance  the  Pharisiacall  sort  vsed  to  turne 
awai  their  faces  from  sinners,  and  not  once  to  looke  vpou 
Wmm.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 

Nor  set  her  coiitenace  to  cruelty  and  frowning,  nor  ouer 
sad  and  sorrow-full,  or  disdainishly,  nor  diuersly,  nor  full  of 
ple.isance,  or  ouer  chereful. 

Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  h.  i.  c.  12. 

At  these  wordes  all  they  that  were  presant.  began  to 
miirniure,  and  to  caste  a  di.'idainous  and  greuous  loke  vpon 
Gisippus.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Gorcrnour,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Rcmemhre  howe  disdaynouslye  and  lothsomly  they  arc 
pleased  wytli  gyftes  that  haue  thys  homelye  adage  in  thsyr 
nviutlies,  he  geueth  rae  a  pygge  of  myne  owne  sowe. 

Bale.  Apology,  Pref. 
So  proude  she  shiaed  in  her  princely  state. 

Looking  to  heauen  :  for  earth  she  did  disdaine, 
.Vnd  sitting  high ;  for  lowly  she  did  hate : 
l.o.  vnderneath  her  scornefuU  feete,  was  layne 
A  dreadfull  dragon  with  an  hideous  traine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1).  i.  c.  1. 
By  which  he  saw  the  vgly  monster  plaine. 
Hall"  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide  : 
But  tb'  other  halfe  did  woman's  shape  retaine. 
Most  lothsome,  filthy,  foule,  and  full  of  vil»  disdaine. 

Id.  lb. 

And.  which  was  worse  than  all  this,  she  aftected  in  all 

companies,  wher  she  let  herself  out  to  any  freedom,  a  very 

reeligeni  and  disdainful  mention  of  the  person  of  the  king. 

•        " r,  vol.  ii,  p.  041. 


Fr.  adj.  Desai^e. 
To  deprive  of  ease,  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  uneasy ; 
to  disquiet,  to  disturb,  to 
trouble  ;  to  bo  or  cause  to 
be  in  pain,  in  sickness ;  to 
affect,  infect  with  pain  or 
sickness ;  to  be  unsound,  unhealthy,  morbid  ; 
afflicted  with  any  distemper,  malady,  weakness  or 
infirmity.     See  Mis-ease. 

None  was  more  henyng  than  he  to  men,  that  were  in 
diseise  or  in  tourment.— if.  Gloucester,  p.  483.  Note  7. 


And  Jhesus  seide,  who  is  that  touehide  me?  and  whanne 
alle  men  denyeden,  Petre  seide  and  thei  that  werein  with 
him,  Comaundour,  the  puple  thrusten,  and  disescn  [affligunf] 
thee,  and  thou  seist  who  touehide  me  1.—Wictif.  Luke,  c.  8. 

For  which  thing  1  deme  hein  that  of  hetheng  men  ben 
converted  to  god  to  be  not  disecsid  [iuquietari]. 

Id.  Dedis,c.\5. 

And  disese  [arumncc]  of  the  world  Si  disceit  of  richcssis 
and  othere  charge  of  covetise  entrith  and  stranglith  the 
word,  and  it  is  raaad  without  fruyt.- W.  Mark,  c.  4. 


>  some  former  state ;  not  that  state 
f  indigency  and  diseasedncss.— Burnet.  Theory. 

Then  famine,  want,  and  pain. 

Sunk  to  the  grave  their  fainting  limbs  ;  but  us, 
Diseaseful  dainties,  riot  and  excess. 
And  feverish  luxury  destroy. 


Dr.  WarU 


The  Enthusiast. 


John 


.  le. 


Clarendon. 


And  eke  the  Sonne  Titan  gan  he  chide 

And  said,  O  foole,  wel  mai  men  thee  dispise, 
That  hast  all  night  the  Dauning  by  thy  side. 

And  suflrest  her  so  sone  vp  fro  thee  rise 
For  tp  disease  V5  louers  in  this  wise. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  1 
And  if  it  happe  a  man  be  in  disease 

She  doeth  her  husinesse,  and  her  full  paine 
With  al  her  might,  him  to  comfort  and  please 

If  froliis  disease  she  iBight  him  restrain. 

Id.  House  of  Fame 


Fly,  ye  profane !    If  not,  draw  near  with  awe. 
Receive  the  blessing,  and  adore  the  chance, 
That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease ; 
If  unrestor'd  by  this,  despair  your  cure. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  2. 

DIS-EDGE,  t>.     To  deprive  of  its  edye,  keen- 
ness, sharpness;  to  blunt,  to  dull. 

And  I  greeue  my  selfe. 

To  thinke,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her. 
That  now  thou  tyrest  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbetine,  Act  iii.  so.  4. 

DIS-EMBA'RK,r.  )      Sec  Dispakk.  It.Sbar- 
Disemba'rking,  n.      \  care :Fr. Desembarquet; — 
"  To  disembark  or  unload  a  ship  ;    also,  to  land 
or  go  ashore  out  of  a  ship,"  &c.  ( Cotgrave. ) 


This  is  also  strongly  proved,  for  that  out  of  Carthage  we 
sent  the  next  day  five  hundred  horse,  to  trouble  hiin  in  1 
disembarking.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

However,  the  land  is  not  far  off,  and  by  disembarki. 
hence  we  shall  suddenly  be  discharged  of  all  our  molest 


-Bar 


.  Ser. 


Those  stood  off'ring  to  the  God 

The  thighs,  his  portion,  when  the  llhacans 
Push'd  right  ashore,  and,  furling  close  the  sails, 
And  making  fast  their  moorings,  disembark'd. 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  m. 

DIS-EMBA'RRASS,   v.       Fr.     "  Desfmbar. 

To  unpester,  disentangle;  rid  from  intricatc- 
ness  or  trouble,"  (Cotgrave.) 


One  pood  effect  of  tliis,  I  hope,  may  be,  that  you  will 
have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of  business  that 
may  detain  you  here,  and  so  be  ready  to  go  with  us, 

Bp.  Berkeley.   To  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  Ex.  7, 

We  have  disembarrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which  arose 
from  the  different  forms  of  declension,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  no  fewer  than  five  :  and  from  all  the  irregularities  in 
these  several  declensions.— Uinir,  vol.  i.  Lee.  8. 

DLS-E.MBA'Y,  v.  To  get  out  of,  to  clear  the 
hail. 

The  fair  inamorata,  (who  from  far 
Had  spy'd  the  ship,  which  her  heart's  treasure  bare, 
Put  off  from  land:  and  now  quite  dis-emhaijd, 
Her  cables  coiled,  and  her  anchors  weigh'd, 
VTiilst  gentle  gales  her  swelling  sails  did  court, 
To  turn  in  scorn  her  poop  upon  the  port) 
With  frantic  speed  from  the  detested  town 
To  the  deserted  shore  comes  hurrying  down. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

DLS-EMBI'TTER,  v.  To  free  from  bitterness, 
from  acrimon}'. 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  disembittcr 
the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  mutually  rejoice  in  the 
same  agreeable  satisfactions. — Addison.  Freeholder. 

DI.S-E.MBO'DY.  See  Diseody.  Used  in  our 
acts  of  parliaments  respecting  the  militia. 

To  embody,  (applied  to  soldiery,)  is  to  convoke 
or  assemble  into  a  bodii,  or  corps. 

To  disembodfi, — to  dismiss  them  from  such  as- 
semblage, and  the  services  attending  upon  it. 

DIS-EMBO'GUE,  v.  I  believe,  says  Skinner, 
from  obsolete  Fr.  Dis  or  des-emboucher ;  It.  Sboc- 
care  .-  said  of  a  river,  where  it  discharges  itself  by 
a  mnuth  or  estuary  into  the  sea.  Fr.  Bouche ;  It. 
Bocca,  the  mouth,  from  the  Lat.  Bucca,  cavitas 
interior  genarum.  Fr.  Embouchure,  a  mouth  or 
passage.     Embogue  has  not  been  adopted  by  us. 

My  ships  ride  in  the  bay 

Beady  to  disembogue,  tackled  and  mann'd 
Even  to  mv  wishes. 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.  Knightof  Malta,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

If  I  get  in  adoors,  not  the  power  o'  th'  countrey, 
Kor  all  my  aunt's  curses  shall  disembogue  me. 

Id.  The  Little  Tliief,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
You,  yeoman  fewterer,  conduct  me  to 
The  lady  of  the  mansion,  or  my  poniard 
Shall  disemhnr/ne  thy  soul. 
Syl.  O  terrible  !  disembogue  .' 

Massinger.  Maid  of  Honour,  Actii.  sc.  2. 

Fair  queen,  who  dost  on  fruitful  E,:;ypt  smile, 
■Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Ph.iri.nn  isle, 
'   And  sevenfold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile  : 
Believe,  in  this  our  last  distress,  she  said, 
A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b  ix. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  bellowing  demagogue 
Dumb-sounding  declamations  disembogue. 
Expressions  of  immeasurable  length. 
Where  pompous  jargon  fills  the  place  of  strength. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

DIS-EMBO'SOMED.  To  remove,  to  depart, 
to  disclose  from  the  bosom. 

Uninjur'd  from  our  praise  can  he  escape. 
Who,  (tisembnsow'd  from  the  father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth  1 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

DIS-EMBO'WEL,  v.  See  Diseowel,  and 
Bowel. 

To  draw  out,  to  deprive  of,  the  bowels,  the 
entrails,  the  interior  contents  ;  to  eviscerate. 

So  [i.  e.  like  a  Catchpole]  her  disembowefd  web 
Arachne  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies. 

/.  Philips.  The  Splendid  Shilling. 

Such  were  Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  to  me,  who  also  told 
me,  that  on  his  enquiring  into  the  method  of  elfecting  this 
preservation  of  their  dead  bodies,  he  had  been  informed, 
that  soon  after  their  death,  they  are  disembowelled,  by 
drawing  the  intestines  and  other  riscera  out. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

DIS-EMBRA'NGLE,  v.  Dis,  and  embramjle. 
See  Brangle. 

To  free  from  dispute,  squabbling  or  quarrelling. 

For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these  matters,  that  I  may 
once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  affairs  of  the  college, 
vhich  ate  enqwh  to  employ  ten  persons. 

Bp.  Berkeley.  Letters,  Ex,  3C. 


DIS 
DIS-EMBRO'IL,  v.     To   free    from   broil   or 
brawl,  confusion,  trouble,  disorder. 

Thus  disemhroil'd,  they  take  their  proper  place  ; 
The  ne.xt  of  kin  contiguously  embrace  : 
And  foes  are  sunder'd,  by  a  larger  space. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  i. 

The  system  of  his  politics,  when  disembroiled  and  cleared 
of  all  those  incoherences  and  independent  matters  that  are 
woven  into  this  motley  piece,  will  be  as  follows. 

Addison.   The  IVhig  Examiner,  No.  4. 

DLS-E'.MPIRE.  To  deprive  of  empire,  of 
command. 

Yet  not  vnlikt'ly  other  motiues  also  might  forcibly  per- 
swade  him  to  relent ;  the  remembrance  of  the  Emperour 
Otho,  ^Yhom  this  very  Pope  (not  without  foule  blot  of  injus- 
tice and  lenity)  had  both  eagerly  aduanced  &  furiously 
discmpyred. — Speed.  K.  John,  b.  ix.  c.  8.  s.  4S. 

DIS-EMPLO'Y,  V.  To  free  from,  to  dismiss 
from,  the  engagements,  the  occupations  of  business. 

But  if  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  dis- 
imploij  the  whole  calling,  then  neither  clergy  nor  laity 
should  ever  serve  a  prince. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

DIS-ENA'BLE.     See  Di5,ible. 

To  deprive  of  ability,  of  strength,  power,  force  ; 
to  strip  or  deprive  or  divest  of  those  qualities, 
which  enable  or  empower  ;  to  disqualify. 

This  was  the  book  then  in  the  lords'  hands  :  and  I  assure 
myself  that  time  picked  for  it.  that  the  sight  of  it  might 
damp  me,  and  disenable  me  to  speak. 

Stale  Trials.  Abp.  Laud,  an.  1640. 

He  [Good]  was  presented  to  the  vicaridge  of  Yarnton, 
near  Oxon,  by  the  chancellor  and  masters  of  the  University, 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament  begun  at  Westminster,  5th 
November,  3  Jac.  1.  disinabling  recusants  from  presenting 
to  church  livings.— H'oorf.  Alhenas  Oxon. 

DIS-ENA'MOURED.  Freed  from  the  cap- 
tivity, the  thraldom,  of  love. 

That  which  most  displeaseth  me  in  this,  is,  that  he  makes 
Don  Quixote  disenamour'd  of  Dulcinca  del  Toboso. 

Shelton.  Don  auixote,  vol.iv.  c.  18. 

DIS-ENCHA'NT,i'.  )     Fr.  Descnclianter,— 

Disencha'ntmf.nt.       f      To  free  from  encftanN 

ment  ,■  from  the  influence  or  power  of  charms  or 

spells ;  to  deliver  from  delusion,  from  fascination  ; 

to  dis-encharm. 

Wiere  are  your  promised  aids,  your  charms,  your  herbs, 
Your  deep-red  scholar's  spells  and  magic  rites  ? 
Can  all  these  disenchant  me? 

Massinger.  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


:My  early  mistress,  now  my  ancient  Muse, 
Th.at  strong  Circjean  liquor  cease  t'  infuse, 
Wherewith  thou  didst  intoxicate  my  youth. 
Now  stoop  with  disinchanted  wings  to  truth. 

Denham.  Progress  of  Learning,  Fref. 

All  concluded  in  the  promise,  which  he  held  for  certain, 
of  the  disenchantmenl  of  Dulcinea. 

Shelton.  Bon  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  c.  22. 

There  is  a  knight  who  takes  the  field 
With  Saxon  pen,  and  sable  shield ; 
Who  doubtless  can  relieve  my  ghost. 
And  disenchant  me  from  the  post. 

Fenton.  To  the  Knight  of  the  .^able  Shield. 

No  reading  or  study  had  contributed  to  disiuchant  the 
fairy  land  round  him,  every  thing  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  mirth. 

Goldsmith.  Ess.  Happiness  depends  on  Conslilution. 

DIS-ENCH.VRM,  v.  To  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  charms  or  incantations  ;  to  disenchant ;  to 
deliver  from  delusion,  from  fascination. 

And  this  lasted  till  he  was  told  of  his  duty,  and  matter  of 
obedience,  and  fear  of  a  sin  had  disincharmed  him  and 
caused  him  to  take  care  lest  he  lose  the  substance  out  of 
greediness  to  possess  the  shadow.— jSp.  Taylor,  pt.  ii,  Ser.  1. 

DIS-ENCOU'RAGEMENT.  The  original 
folio  of  the  Spectator  reads  disencoiirageinent.  The 
common    reading    is   discouragement.     See    Dis- 


On  the  24th  of  July,  1659,  our  author  (South)  preached 
the  assize  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  wherein  he  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  great  diiincouragement  of  learning. 

Vcod.  Athena  Oxon. 


DIS 

Fortunatus  blustering  always,  pushes  on,  promising  much, 
and  performing  little,  with  obsequiousness  offensive  to 
people  of  sense ;  strikes  at  all,  catches  much  the  greater 
part :  raises  a  considerable  fortune  by  imposition  on  others, 
to  the  disencouragement  and  ruin  of  those  who  trade  in  the 
same  way. .—Spectator,  No.  443. 

DLS-ENCU'MBER,  v.     See  Discumber. 
To  free  from,  relieve  from,  a  load  or  burden  ;  to 
unload,  to  disburden,  to  exonerate. 

Tlie  court  was  full  of  discourse  and  expectation,  that  the 

king  being  uow  disincumbred  of  the  care  of  his  daughter, 

would  towards  this  feast  of  St.  George  fill  up  either  all,  or 

some  at  least  of  those  places  that  had  laid  vacant  so  long. 

Reliquiae  Wottoniante,  p.  403 

In  my  style  I  have  profess'd  to  imitate  the  divine  Shak- 
speare;  which  that  I  might  perform  more  freely,  I  have 
disincumbcr'd  myself  from  rhyme. 

Brydcn.  Pref.  to  Antony  Sj-  Cleopatra. 

There  disencumbered  from  her  chains,  the  ties 
Of  toys  terrestrial,  she  can  rove  at  large. 
There,  freely  can  respire;  dilate,  extend. 
In  full  proportion  let  loose  all  her  powers ; 
And,  undeluded,  grasp  at  something  great. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

The  public  debt  is  an  heavy  and  vexatious  load  on  each 
man's  property,  from  which  both  his  interest  and  his  com- 
fort must  prompt  him  to  disencumber  himself  and  his 
posterity.— .■inccrfo/M  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

DIS-ENGA'GE,u.  )  Fr.  Disenqager,— 
Disexga'gement.  )  Tofree,  deliverorrelease 
from  engagements,  from  any  thing  which  binds  or 
corjlnes  or  holds  fast ;  to  free  from  an  obligation, 
an  attachment,  an  afiection  or  desire ;  to  disjoin, 
separate  or  disentangle. 

\^nien  our  mind's  eyes  are  disengatj'd  and  free. 
They  clearer,  farthe'r,  and  distinctly  see  ; 
They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie. 
Make  roughness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollify. 

Denham.  Of  Prudence. 

All  our  witnesses  for  the  most  part,  are  strangers  to  us, 

all  of  them  better  known  and  more  obliged  to  the  defendant 

than  to  us  :  they  are  persons  disinterested,  disengaged,  who 

neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  trial,  however  the  sentence  go. 

State  Trials.  Col.  Fiennes,  an.  1G43. 


Wherefore,  this  dis  engagement  of  the  spirit  from  the 
voluptuous  appetites  of  the  flesh,  is  to  be  studied  and  in- 
tended, when  the  he.iltb  and  vigour  of  the  body  soliciles  most 
the  mind's  combination  towards  the  senses  satisfaction. 

Mountague.  Devouie  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  10.  s.  1. 

Low  as  he  stoop'd,  a  mighty  stone  to  rear, 
Fnfl  in  the  reins  descends  the  pointed  spear; 
Then,  as  he  disengag'd  the  dart  with  pain, 
Fir'd  at  the  sisrbt,  bold  Hisbon  rush'd  in  vain 
Against  the  prince.  Pitt.   Firgil.  jEneid,  b.  X. 

We  should  also  beforehand  disengage  our  mind  from  other 
things,  that  we  may  the  more  effectually  attend  to  the  new 
object,  which  we  wish  to  remember. 

Bealtie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  8.  6. 

Like  a  reed  torn  from  its  native  bank,  like  wax  separated 
from  its  delicious  honey,  the  soul  of  man  bewails  its  dis- 
union with  melancholy  musick,  and  sheds  burning  tears, 
like  lighted  tapers,  waiting  passionately  for  the  moment  of 
its  extinction,  as  a  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels, 
and  the  means  of  returning  to  its  Only  Beloved. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  the  Persians,  Dis.  6. 

DIS-ENNO'BLE.  To  strip,  divest  or  deprive 
of  any  thing  ennobling ,-  of  that  which  confers 
renown,  or  a  good  name. 

The  first  are  such  who  are  not  enough  sensible  that  vice 
and  ignorance  taint  the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  beha- 
viour degrades  and  disennobles  a  man  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  as  much  as  birth  and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt 
him.— Guardian,  No.  13". 

DIS-ENRO'LL,  v.  To  etiroll,  is  to  write  down 
in  a  roll  or  volume,  in  a  register,  a  list.  To  dis- 
enroll,  is, — 

To  strike  out,  blot  out  from  a  roll,  volume, 
register  or  list. 

From  need  of  tears  he  will  defend  your  soul, 

Or  make  a  rebaptizing  of  one  tear; 

He  cannot  (that's,  he  will  not)  disenroll 

Your  m.rae.— Donne.  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

DIS-ENSLA'VE,  i;.     See  Beslave. 
To  free,  release  or  deliver  from  slavery,  from 
servitude,  from  captivity. 

They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  disenslave  them 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  make  the  senate  stoop  to  their  San- 
hedrim, and  the  Canitol  do  homage  to  their  temple. 

South,  vol.  iii,  Ser.  8. 


DIS 

DIS-ENTA'NGLE,  v.  )  Taiicile,  MinsUcw  do- 
DisENTA  ::glement.  )  rives,  ab  angulis  (q.d. ) 
inter  anyulos  ducere.  Skinner,  from  tan,  a  twig. 
Junius  from  Ger.  Tang,  (A.  S.  Tang,)  forceps, 
pincers,  Eng.  Tongs.  To  i«;any/e,  lie  says,  is  pro- 
perly to  seize  with  pincers,  (forcipe,)  and  to  hold 
at  pleasure,  when  so  seized.  Fr.  Tenailler ;  It. 
Altanagliare.  Serenius  gives  the  Goth.  Teiiigia, 
to  bind  together.  The  A'.  S.  Tian,  to  tie,  to  bind, 
to  fasten,  is  probably  the  root. 

To  free,  deliver  or  release  from  entanglement  ,- 
from  being  tied,  bound,  folded,  knitted,  laced, 
perplexed  together;  to  release  or  relieve  from 
perplexity,  embarrassment  or  intricacy. 

And,  whereas  you  say  that  "(as  fortune  would  have  it) 
St.  .\ustin  never  writ  but  four  epistles  to  Mavcellinus  ;" 
this  is  but  your  usual  misfortune,  to  hamper  yourself  worse 
when  you  would  disentayigle  your  own  crrours. 

Marvell.   n'orks,  vol.  ii.  p.  50?. 

But  because  we  are  bound,  by  the  condition  of  our  nature, 
to  ascend  to  those  pure  and  intellectual  ideas,  through  the 
medium  of  sensible  images,  and  to  judge  of  these  divine 
qualities  by  their  evident  acts  and  exertions,  it  becomes 
extremely  hard  to  disentangle  our  idea  of  the  cause  from 
the  elfect  by  which  we  are.led  to  know  it. 

Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

In  the  disentanglement  of  this  distressful  tale,  [the  Nut- 
Irowne  iVagde,]  we  are  happy  to  find,  that  all  his  ciuelty 
■was  tenderness,  and  his  inconstancy  the  most  invariable 
truth ;  his  levity  an  ingenious  artifice,  and  his  perversity 
the  friendly  disguise  of  the  firmest  affection. 

n'arton.  History  of  English  Poesy,  vol.  iii.  s.  26. 

DIS-ENTHRA'LL.  Thrall  Sn-.Trfett;  A.S. 
Thrcel,  which  Ihre  thinks  are  from  thre-an,  to 
chastise,  to  correct ;  and  applied  to  those  slaves 
whom  their  masters  chastised  at  pleasure. 

To  free,  deliver  or  release  from  thraldom ;  from 
servitude  or  slavery;  from  the  dominion  of  a 
master  or  tyrant. 

Answer  me  when  I  call, 
God  of  my  righteousness, 
In  straits  and  in  distress 
Thou  didst  me  disenthrall.  Milton,  Ps.  i.  1.  4. 

Hereupon,  the  word  being  to  disenthral  the  soul  from  it, 
must  have  the  same  effect  upon  it,  that  the  sword  has  upon 
the  body,  which  is.  by  penetration  and  dividing  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  parts.— SoM(A,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  1. 

DIS-ENTHRO'NE,  i-.     See  Dethrone. 
To  remove  from  a  throne. 

Either  to  disinthrone  the  king  of  heav'n 

We  warr,  if  warr  be  best,  or  to  regain 

Our  own  right  lost. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

In  Servius  name— 

I  charge  thee,  Tarquin,  disinthrone  thyself. 

And  throwe  thee  at  our  feet,  prostrate  for  mercy. 

Heywood.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  b.  ii. 

DIS-ENTI'TLE,  v.  To  deprive  of  that  which 
entitles,  of  the  title  or  name,  under  which  a  claim 
to  certain  rights  is  made  or  granted. 

All  that  eat  are  not  made  Christ's  body,  and  all  that  eat 
not  are  not  disinlitled  to  the  resurrection ;  the  spirit  does 
the  work  without  the  sacrament  and  in  the  sacrament  when 
'tis  done.— Bi).  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §  7. 

(1.)  The  reason  that  every  ordinary  offence  does  not  f/j.s- 
entiile  a  son  to  the  love  of  his  father,  as  it  does  the  creature 
to  the  protection  and  favour  of  his  Cicator,  is  not  from  the 
obliging  nature  of  that  relation  beyond  the  other,  but  from 
the  law  and  command  of  God. — South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  5. 

DIS-ENTRA'IL,  v.     Fr.  Desentrailler. 
To  deprive  of  the  entrails,  bowels  or  intestines  ; 
to  disembowel. 

He  with  his  iron  flaile 

Gan  driue  at  him,  with  so  huge  might  and  maine 
That  all  his  bones,  as  small  as  sandy  graile 
He  broke,  and  did  his  bowels  disintraile ; 
Crying  in  vaine  for  helpe,  when  help  was  past. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

DIS-ENTRA'NCE,  v.  To  free,  relieve,  restore, 
from  trance,  or  swoon. 

Halpho  by  this  time  disentranc'd 
Upon  his  bum  himself  advanc'd. 
Though  sorely  bruis'd.— //adidroi,  pt.i.  c.  3, 

DIS-E'SPERANCE.     "  Fr.  Desespe'rance,— 
Pesperateness,     despair,"    (Cotgrave.)       See 

DtSPAIli. 


DIS 

And  Troilus  he  founde  alone  a  bedde 
That  lay,  as  done  these  louers  in  a  traunce 
Detwixen  hope  and  derke  disesperaunee. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  \>.n. 

DIS-ESPO'USE,  V.  To  free  or  release  from 
espousal;  to  debar  or  prevent  from  espousal;  to 
prevent  the  union  of  those  bethrothed. 

Sad  task,  yet  argument 

Not  less  but  more  heroic  then  the  wrauth 
Of  stern  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursu'd 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall :  or  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespons^d. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.ix. 


}"  Fr.  Desestimer, — 
To  discsteem,  neglect, 
contemn,  set  nought  by, 
make  no  reckoning  of," 


DIS-ESTE'EM,  ; 

Diseste'em,  n. 
Diseste'e.mer. 
Disestima'tion. 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

Which  makes  me,  as  I  do,  hide  fram  the  eye 
Of  the  misjudging  vulgar,  that  will  deem, 

That  sure  there  was  in  me  some  reason  why 
Which  made  thee  thus  mv  bed  to  disesteeni. 

Daniel.'  Octaria  to  Marcus  Antonius. 

If  the  name  of  God  be  prophaned  by  the  disesteeme  and 
misusage  of  the  things  it  is  called  upon,  then  surely  it  is 
sanctified  when  the  same  are  worthily  and  discriminately 
used,  that  is,  as  becoming  the  relation  they  have  to  him. 

Mede.  Diatribe,  p.  62. 

Three  kinds  of  contempt :  disestimation,  disappointment, 
calumny.— jBj3.  Reynolds.  On  the  Passions,  c.  30. 

With  a  load  of  imperfections  on  their  heads,  they  go  on  in 
opposition  to  general  dise^teem,  while  they  who  are  every 
way  their  superiors,  languish  away  their  days,  tho'  possess'd 
of  the  approbation  and  good  will  of  all  who  knew  them. 

Taller,  No.  168. 

It  would  extremely  trouble  me  to  see  you  a  disesteemcr  of 

those  divine  things,  which  as  long  as  a  man  under-values, 

the  possession  of  heaven  itself  would  not  make  him  happy. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Like  some  fair  hura'rists,  life  is  most  enjoy'd, 
When  courted  least ;  most  worth,  when  disesteem'd. 

Young.  The  Comiilaint,  Night  3. 

DIS-E'XERCISE,  v.  To  deprive  of  exercise 
or  emplo^-nient. 

Last,  that  it  will  be  primely  to  the  discouragement  of  all 
learning,  and  the  stop  of  truth,  not  only  by  disexercising 
and  blunting  our  abilities,  in  what  we  know  already,  but  by 
hind'ring  and  cropping  the  discovery  that  might  be  yet  fur- 
ther made,  both  in  religious  and  civil  wisdom. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 

DIS-FAME,  V.     See  Defame. 

It.ilie  :  a  good  schole-house  of  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
worthy  masters  of  commendable  scholers  ;  where  the  master 
had  rather  disfame  [in  the  margin  drf^amc]  himselfe  for  hys 
teaching,  than  not  shame  his  scholer  for  hys  learning.  A 
good  nature  of  the  master;  and  faire  conditions  of  the 
scholers. — .ischam.  The  Schole  Master. 

DIS-FA'NCY,  r.  Not  to  fonc;/ ;  to  have  no 
fancij,  no /a«c(y«niking,  no  partiality  for. 

Orthodox  and  heretical  titles,  that  everj-  man  will  apply 
as  he  lists,  the  one  to  himself  and  his  adherents,  the  other 
to  all  others  that  he  disfancics. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  B-15. 

D I S-  F  A' S  H 1 0  N,  !>.     To  disform,  to  disfigure. 

If  God  would  neuer  punish  glotony,  yet  bringeth  it  punish- 
ment ynoughe  wt  itself:  it  disfigureth  the  face,  discoloreth 
the  skin,  S:  disfasHonclh  the  bodv. 

Sir  T.  Mure.   Wcrkrs,  p.  09. 


DIS 

election,  he  had  a  full  share  in  his  master's  esteem,  who 
look'd  upon  him  as  a  wise  and  able  servant,  and  worthy  of 
the  trust  he  reposed  in  him. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

And  mauie  other  valient  personages,  who  being  entred 
the  sea  tasted  fortune  disfauouraOle,  for  by  the  tempestuous 
winde  that  rose,  their  ships  were  scattered  in  sunder,  their 
masts  were  broke  downe,  their  sailes  rent,  and  many  of  the 
small  vessels  that  were  victuallers  were  drowned. 

Stow.  Rich.  II.  an.  1377. 

Let  the  scrupulous  questioners  of  these  acts  of  providence, 
which  seem  severe  towards  the  sons  of  men,  exhibit  a 
cause  proportunate  to  this  act  of  it  in  favour  of  mankind ; 
and  then,  they  may  be  allowed  to  scruple  the  reason  of  these 
occurrences,  which  look  so  aversly  to  our  reasons,  and  so 
disfavouraldy  to  our  nature. 

Mountaguc.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  4. 


This  would  not  only  increase  the  people,  but  also  turn  the 
vein  of  that  we  call  natural  to  that  of  legal  propagation, 
which  has  ever  been  encouraged  and  honoured,  as  the  other 
has  been  disfavoured  by  all  institutions  of  government. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Popular  Discontents. 

Many  a  good  acquaintance  has  been  lost  from  a  general 
prepossession  in  his  disfavour,  and  a  severe  aspect  has 
often  hid  under  it  a  very  agreeable  companion. 

Taller,  No.  211. 


IS-FI'GURE.  V.  ~\       "  Fr.  Defigurer  or  des- 
[SFi'gl're,  n.  \figurcr, — to  disfigure,  de- 

isfi'glrement.       )  form,    deface,    disgrace. 


DIS-FI'GURE.  V.  \       "  Fr.  Defigurer  or  des- 

DlSFl'( 
DiSFl'l 

to  spoyl  the  fashion,  mar  the  figure  of,"  (Cot- 
grave. ) 
But  yet  I  say,  ariseth  let  vs  daunce 
And  cast  your  widow's  habite  to  mischaunce. 
What  list  you  thus  your  selfe  to  disf.gure. 


Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale. 


DIS-FA'VOTli 
DisFA'voi-.t,  n. 
Disf.'v'vol'raele 


"  Fr.  Di.farortscr,  to 
Usfuvour,  not  in  favour ; 
o  withdraw  his  / 


Di.^fa'voi'eably.        I  from,  to  banish  from  his 
DisF.\'voi;REn.  )  favour,"  (Cotgrave.) 

For  I  shal  sonde  him  amonge  those  ypocrityshe  people, 
omonge  the  people  that  liaue  deserued  my  disfauoure  shall 
I  send  him.— Bible,  1551.  Of  Esay,  c.  10. 

Beholde  Faustine  howe  ye  women  arc  so  extreme  in  all 
lieedlong  cxtremitees,  that  with  a  VMeW  fauour  ye  will  exalt, 
augment,  and  grow  into  gret  pride  :  and  with  a  littel  dis- 
favour, ye  recouer  gi-eat  hatred. — Golden  Soke,  c.  19. 

l\raster  Yescie,  vpon  re.spit  granted  him,  would  hang  in 
hope,  that  either  the  life  of  your  maiestie  (which  God  forbid) 
should  be  shortned ;  or  that  I,  in  tract  of  time,  would  be  dis- 
fauoured. — Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  6. 

And  yet,  though  he  was  not  superiour  to  all  other  men  in 
the  affection,  or  rather  resignation  of  the  king,  so  that  he 
might  dispense /rti'OHr*  and  disfavours  according  to  his  own 


.  6542. 

For  they  were  both  in  like  traunses,  both  rauished  from 
themselues,  both  tormented  alike,  both  disfigured,  like  ter- 
rible ougly  and  grysely  in  sight,  and  their  mouthes  drawen 
aside  eue  to  the  very  eares  of  them. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  2S4. 

They  doe  arriue  anone, 

A^Tiere  sate  a  gentle  lady  all  alone. 
With  garments  rent,  and  hair  discheueled. 

Wringing  her  hands,  and  making  pitlious  mone  ; 
Her  swollen  eyes  were  much  disfiyured. 
And  her  faire  face,  with  teares  was  fouly  blubbered. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
Grace  doth  us  this  good  office,  by  a  detecting  to  us  the 
nakedness  of  our  nature,  not  by  a  covering  and  palliation  of 
her  disfigurements. 

Mouniague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 

So  may  we  make  a  probable  judgment  of  the  soundnesse 
of  a  religion  bv  the  faire  and  healthful  aspect  thereof,  and 
by  the  ill  looks" and  disfigurements  of  some  religions,  we  may 
warrantably  sentence  the  unsoundness  of  them. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  Treat.  3.  s.  2. 
Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds. 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Addison.  Calo,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
His  capital  work  was  the  facade  of  St.  Sulpice,  but  the 
enormous  masses  of  stone  which  he  has  heaped  on  the  tops 
of  the  towers,  and  which  are  considered  enough  to  disfigure 
the  view  of  the  city  itself,  destroy  the  result  of  so  superb  a 
frontispiece. — Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  0. 
Uncommon  expressions,  strong  flashes  of  \nt,  pointed 
similes,  and  epigrammatic  turns,  especially  when  they  recur 
too  frequently,  are  a  disfiqtirement  rather  than  any  embel- 
lishment of  discourse. — Hume,  Ess.  20. 

DIS-FLESH,  v.     To  free,  or  release  from,  to 
get  rid  of,  to  waste  t\ie  flesh. 
The  best  is,  said  the  other,  not  to  run,  that  the  lean  strain 
himself  with  too  much  weight,  nor  the  fat  man  disflesh 


himseU.—Shelton.  Don  Q.ui.xole,  vol. 


25. 


DIS-FO'REST,t;.     See  Disafforest. 
To  strip  of  the  privilege  of  forest  lands ;  to  ren- 
der common. 

He  much  ingratiated  himself  with  the  country  people  by 
disforesting  Mendip  ;  beef  better  pleasing  the  husbandman'» 
palate  than  \smion.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Shropshire. 

DIS-FRA'NCHISE,  f.  >        Fr.    Desfranchir ; 

Disfra'nchisement.  f  It.  Disfrnncare.  To 
enfranchise,  (Skinner,)  is  to  endow  with  the  liber- 
ties  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen.  To  disfran- 
chise, is — 

To  deprive  of  certain  liberties  or  privileges. 


DIS 

la  the  seconde  yere  of  the  kynge,  but  !a  y»  sayd  mayr'a  ] 
tyme,  Sir  Wylliam  Fitzvvilliam  was  disfraunohysed,  because 
he  wolcle  not  be  shyryfe.— J^(z6i/o«,  vol.  ii.  ao.  1509.  I 

The  ancient  Pajan  Romans,  as  they  reputed  all  common  . 
actors  infamous  (as  the  ci>-ilians  and  onrowne  statutes  now  ; 
esteeme  them)  dhfranchninri  them  their  tribe  as  unworthy 
persons. — Prynne.  Hislrto-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

How  reasonable  soever  this  defence  was,  the  House  of  \ 
Peers  adjudged  him  to  be  disfranchised,  and  incapable  of 
any  office  in  the  city. — Clarendon,  Civil  JVar,  vol.  ii.  p.  48(J. 


The  proof 
to  diifrancliis, 
the  bribes  wei 
not  pass  a  vot 


ras  so  full  and  clear,  that  they  ordered  a  bill 
the  town  for  that  bribery,  and  yet,  because 

!  given  by  a  man  of  their  party,  they  would 
on  him  as  guilty  of  it. 

Burnet.  Own  Tims,  an.  1702. 

They  went  further;  they  rfis/ra?ic;/Med  them  ;  and  having 
once  begun  with  an  act  of  injustice,  they  could  set  no  bounds 
ta  it.— Burke.  A  yindicaliun  of  Natural  Society. 

The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  disfran- 
chisement, has  a  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their 
miuds  than  the  act  of  exclusion  itself. 

Id.  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Laii(jriche,  M.P. 

DIS-FRI'AR,  V.  To  strip,  divest  or  deprive  of 
the  ranli  or  order  of  &  friar. 

That  ouer-great  severity  would  cause  a  great  number  to 
disfriar  themselves,  and  fly  to  Geneva. 

Sir  E.  Sandys.  Stale  of  Religion. 


DIS-FU'RNISH,  V.  ^  To  strip  or  deprive  of 
Disfu'rnishing,  71.  > furniture ;  of  any  thing 
Disfl'bniture.  J  borne  or  brought   into 

possession  or  occupation  ;    and  generally— 
To  strip,  divest,  or  deprive. 

Prouided  alway,  that  the  ships  returning  be  not  disfur- 
nished  of  one  such  able  man.  as  shall  occupie  the  captain- 
ship.—/i'act;«i/«.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

This  reporte  was  made  by  one  of  the  conspiratours,  and 
therewith  diuers  other  thinges  agreed :  the  olde  hostilitie 
betwene  the  houses  of  Popie  and  Cesar,  the  wild  &  seditious 
witte  of  Cinna,  with  the  place,  and  tynie,  where  and  whan 
the  emperour  shuld  be  disfnrnyshed  of 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Govt 

For  myself,  great  queen, 

I  am  a  thing  obscure,  disfurnisU'd  of 
All  merit,  that  can  rise  me  higher  than, 
In  my  most  humble  thankfulness  for  yo 
To  hazard  my  life  for  you. 

Massinger.  The  Pick 


:  bounty, 

■e.  Act  ill.  sc.  5. 


At  the  same  time  the  same  rabble  enter'd  the  house  of 
the  Countess  of  Rivers  near  Colchester,  for  no  other  ground, 
than  that  she  was  a  papist ;  and  in  a  few  hours  disfarnisfi'd 
It  of  all  the  goods,  which  had  been  many  years  with  great 
curiosity  provided,  and  were  not  of  less  value  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 


Clarendon.  Cii 


,22. 


We  may  consequently,  with  much  ease  bear  the  rfw/«r- 
niture  of  such  transitory  moveables,  a.s  were  rather  orna- 
ments then  materials  of  our  fabrick ;  considering  that  this 
denudation  may  prove  the  greatest  beautifying  of  your 
spiritual  edifice. 

Mounlague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  8.  s.  3. 

And  as  she  found  the  treasure  much  exhausted,  so  did 
she  the  tower  disfurnished  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

Slrype.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1553. 

The  king's  gold  was  carried  away  in  such  quantities  that 

it  was  sensibly  felt,  to  the  great  disfurnisMtir/  of  the  realm. 

Id.  Ediv.  ri.  an.  1548. 

DIS- GAGE,  V.     See  Disengage. 
To  free  from,  relieve  or  release  from  gcirie,  pledge 
or  pawn. 

But  when  our  soule  the  body  hath  disgaged. 
It  setks  the  common  passage  of  the  dead 
Downe  by  the  fearefuU  gates  of  Acheron. 

Cornelia,  1594.  E'. 
He  taketh  those  who  had  lever  lay  to  17017c  and  pawn  their 
goods,  and  remaine  under  the  burden  of  usury,  then  to  sell 
up  all  and  disgage  themselves  at  once. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  232. 

DIS-GA'LLANT,  i'.  To  strip  or  divest  or 
deprive  of  galtantr;/,  of  a  gallant  spirit. 

Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance,  or  dJsgallant  you  u  v/hit ; 
you  must  not  sink  under  the  first  disaster. 

B.  Jonson.  Ci/nthia's  Rcvells,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 


DIS 

DIS-GA'RLAND,  V.  To  strip  off,  throw  off  a 
garland:  i.e.  that  which  girds,  encircles  or  sur- 
rounds, (sc. )  the  head. 

O  Pan  !  O  Pan  !  winter  has  fallen  in  May, 

Turu'd  Is  to  night  our  day. 

Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  sceptre  take  to  thee, 

Thy  locks  disgarland,  thou  black  Jove  shall  be. 

Drummond,  Song  13.  pt.  ii. 

DIS-GA'RNISH,  I'.  )       "  Fr.   Desgarnir ;    to  i 

Disg.v'rrisov.  J  f/iS(7a77!!sA,  unfurnish,  de-  I 

prive  of,  take  away  from,"  (Cotgrave.)     Garrison,  I 

Fr.  Garnison.  i 

To  strip  off  or  deprive  of  the  garniture  or  or-  | 

nament;  to  divest  or  deprive  of ;  to  disfurnish. 

If  your  master  haue  louingfrendesand  faithful  subiectes,  ! 
I  am  tlianke  God  not  disgarnished  nor  vnprouided  of  the 
same  —Halt.  Hen.  V.  an.  2.  | 

But  one  Lilla  ye  kinges  trusty  seruaunt,  disgarnysshed  of  ) 
shyldo  or  other  wepyn,  to  defende  his  mayster,  start  betwene  | 
ye  king  and  the  swerde,  &  was  stryken  thoroughe  ye  body& 
AyeA.-Fabyan,  vol.  i.  pt.  v.  c.  30. 


ing  to  her  estate  and  degree.— Cra//o?j.  Edw.  IV.  an.  20.      \ 

Be  thou  our  king  ;  set  up  thy  throne  in  our  hearts  ;  dis- 
mantle, and  disgarrison,  all  the  strong  holds  and  fortifica- 
tions of  sin.— Zlr./fsa7(.Pr«^tri«/.5i.r»!.(rt;«ii).7i:.CAa/-fcs/.) 

D I S-  G  E  ST,  I'.    ■)      i.  e.  Digest,  and  Digestion,  ! 
Disge'stion.         )(qv.) 

Neuerthelesse  when  he  had  wel  ditgcsled  the  natures  of 
the  ii.  kings  his  enuiers,  he  was  more  glad  of  the  losse  of 
them,  then  sorye  for  the  losse  of  his  armye  and  his  captaine 
Sopiryon.— GoMyni?.  Justine,  fol.  bl. 


It  must  be  ordered  that  with  meats  hard  of  disgestion,  be 
conjoyned  strong  liquors,  and  sauces  that  mav  penetrate, 
and  make  way :  but  with  meats  more  easie  of  digestion, 
small  liquors,  and  fat  sauces.— /d.  Hist,  of  life  and  Death. 

DIS-GLO'RIFY,  r.  To  strip,  to  deprive,  or 
divest  of  glory. 

So  Dagon  shall  be  magnifi'd,  and  God, 
Besides  whom  is  no  God,  conipar'd  with  idols, 
BisglorifVd,  blasphem'd,  and  had  in  scorn 
By  th'  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisies,  1.442. 

DIS-GORGE,  r.   >      Fr.  Desgorger. 

Disgo'rgement.  )  To  throw  out  from  the 
mouth  ;  to  empty  out  from  the  mouth ,-  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  throw  forth. 

But  woo  to  suche  informers  who  they  be 

That  cruelly  without  conscience  right  or  pity 

Di.'igorgith  thevr  venemc. 

Sketton.  Troulh  and  Information. 

This  mountaine  when  it  rageth,  it  soundeth  like  dreadfuU 
thunder,  casteth  forth  huge  stones,  disgorgeth  brimstone. 

Hochluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  559. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  though  you  live  now  upon  a  brave 
river,  which  divides  France  well  rear  into  two  parts,  yet 
she  is  held  the  drunkenest  river  in  all  Christendom,  for  she 
swallows  thirty-two  other  rivers,  which  she  disgorgeth  all 
into  the  sea  at  Nantz. — Howell,  b.  iv.  Let  17. 

That  for  this  end,  we  shall  do  our  best  endeavour  to  get 
just  notice  of  the  sad  estale  of  this  distracted  church  of  ours  : 
and  to  be  truly  apprehensive  of  the  perill  wherein  it  stands, 
as  also  of  the  horrible  blasphemies,  and  damnable  heresies, 
which  have  been  of  late  disgorged  from  the  mouth  of  hell 
amongst  \K.—Bp.  Hall.  Mourners  in  Sion. 

Neither  have  these  prodigious  wretches  smothered  their 
damnable  conceits  in  their  impure  breasts,  but  have  boldly 
vented  them  to  the  world,  so  as  the  very  presses  are  openly 
defiled  with  the  most  loathsome  disgorgements  of  their 
wicked  blasphemies. — Id.  Remains,  p.  102. 


So  that  if  conscience  should  at  any  time  become  trouble- 
some, and  guilt  begin  to  lift  up  its  voice,  and  grow  clamo- 
rous, it  is  but  to  go  and  disgorge  all  the  confession,  and  then 
absolution  issuing  of  course,  eases  the  mind,  and  takes  olF 
all  anguish  and  despair.— So«(A,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3 
And  here 

Charyhdis  dire  ingulfs  the  sable  flood. 

Each  day  she  thrice  disgorges,  and  again 

Thrice  drinks,  insatiable,  the  deluge  down. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

DLS-GO'SPEL,  ,;.  A.  S.  Godspell ;  either, 
says  Somner,  from  Gud,  Deus,  and  spell,  sermo, 
hisloria ;  or  from  God,  bonus,  and  spell,  nuntiura. 
The  latter  is  preferred  by  Skinner  and  .lunius,  as  a 


DIS 

literal  interpretation  of  the  Gr.  tvayyiXiov, — good 
news,  good  tidings. 

To  separate,  to  differ,  from  the  Gospel,  or  doR- 
trines  of  the  Gospel. 

We  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazy  performances,  preat 
promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  cruel  disgospelling 
jurisdiction.- J/i;/OK.  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

D 1 S-  G  R  A  C  E ,  y.  ^  Fr.  Disgracier ;  It.  Dis- 

Disgra'ce,  7!.  \  graziare ;    S'p.  De.<sgraciar. 

Disgra'cefill.  To    strip,     deprive     or 

Disgra'cefully.  > divest  of  <7racB  or  favour; 

Disgra'cer.  I  to  dishonour,  to  degrade  ; 

Disgra'cing,  71.  to  put  or  bring  to  shame  or 

Disgra'cive.  J  infamy. 

And  therewithall  so  well  het  graces  all  agree. 

No  frowning  cheere  dare  once  presume  in  hir  sweete  face 

Although  some  lauisl.e  lippes,  which  like  some  other  best, 

Wyll  sayc  the  blemish  [a  scar]  on  her  browe  disgraceth 

all  the  rest.— Gascoigne.  In  Fraysc  of  Lady  SanUes, 

And  looke  at  last,  how  of  most  wretched  wights 
He  taken  was,  betray'd,  and  false  accused. 

How  with  most  scornfuU  taunts,  and  fell  despighta 
He  was  reuil'd,  disgrast,  and  foul  abused. 

Spenser.  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lout 

But  they  like  tyrants,  mercilesse  the  more, 

Reinyced  at  his  miserable  case, 
And  liim  reviled,  and  reproched  sore 

With  bitter  taunts,  and  tearmes  of  vile  disgrace. 

Id.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  V.  C.  4. 

But  coming  in  the  way  where  sin  was  grown 
So  foul  and  thick,  it  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  infection  of  those  times  ; 
And  so  came  stain'd  with  black  disgraceful  crimes. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  V. 

In  like  manner.  God  sows  among  you  those  riches,  which 
himself,  most  disgracefully  calls  the  mammon  of  unright- 
hope  that  he  may  reap  the  true  riches. 
Chillingivorth. 


I  wonder  at  those,  that  will  assume  a  knowledge 
they  are  unwisely  ashamed  of  an  ignorance,  which 
disgracive;  'tis  no  shame  for  man  not  to  know  that, 
is  not  in  his  possibility. — Fettham,  pt.  i.  Res.  27. 

And  with  sharp  quips  ioy'd  others  to  deface, 
Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grace. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd'a 


Ser.  6. 

of  all : 


Tale. 


Avenge  this  wrong,  oh,  ever  just  and  wise  I 
Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise  ; 
Till  the  proud  king,  and  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace. 

Pope.  Homer.  Uiai,  b.  U. 
Will  no  kind  flood,  no  friendly  rain, 

Disguise  the  marshal's  plain  disgrace  I 
No  torrents  swell  the  low  Mehayne  ? 

The  world  will  say,  he  durst  not  pass. 

Prior.  An  English  Ballad,  1695. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  secure  as  to  his  honour 
and  credit :  he  is  sure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully,  either 
at  home  in  his  own  apprehensions,  or  abroad  in  the  esti- 
mations of  men.— Bnrroic,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  any 
man  would  rather  choose  to  die  than  to  be  arraign-jd  on  a 
charge  from  which  he  could  not  clear  himself ;  so  oi.  the 
other,  it  is  surprising,  that  he,  who  was  not  asha'ned  to 
commit  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused,  should  yet  pre- 
fer death  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction. 

Melmolh.  Ptiny,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 

His  deeds. 

Disgraceful  to  my  son,  then  should  not  want 
Retaliation  ;  for  he  slew  not  him 
Sculking,  but  standing  boldly  for  the  wives. 
The  daughters  fair,  and  citizens  of  Troy. 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

If  men  were  to  be  rightly  estimated,  and  divided  into 
subordinate  classes,  according  to  the  superior  excellence  of 
their  several  natures,  perhaps  the  lowest  class  of  either  sex 
would  be  properly  assigned  to  those  two  disgracers  of  the 
human  species,  commonly  called  a  beau,  and  a  fine  lady. 

Fielding.  Essay  on  Conversation. 


DIS-GRADE 

Disgra'dl'ate. 
Disgre'ss, 


I,  V.  ^       Degr 

;.         >  cast   do 

)  degree. 


Degrade,  —  to  throw  or 
down   from   rank   or 


He  caused  me  to  be  disgraded  and  condemned,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  laitie,  and  so  he  gaue  me  ouer  to  the 
shriues  hands,  which  were  much  better  than  his. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1352.  Second  Exam,  of  M.  Roger). 

If  they  he  of  mine  anoynted  and  bear  my  marke.  disgressc 
them,  I  would  say  disgraduafe  them,  and  (after  the  ex- 
ample of  noble  Antiochus,  ii.  Mace,  vii.)  pare  the  crownes 
and  fingers  of  them,  and  tormet  them  craftly,  and  for  very 
payne  make  them  deny  the  truth.— Tyndall.  Workea,  p.  134. 


DIS 

On  the  ons  parte  the  saide  Lacedemonians  did  desgra- 

duate  and  declaire  those  to  be  deffamed  and  dishonoured, 

that  were  takene  by  the  Athenyans  in  the  Islande,  for  tliat 

they  rendred  themself  wyth  tlieir  army  vnto  the  ennemyes. 

Nicoll.  Tliucidides,  fol.  135. 

These  two  [Censores]  had  power  and  authority  to  disgradc 
a  knight,  by  taking  away  his  horse,  and  to  put  any  off  the 
senate,  whom  they  saw  live  dissolutely  and  disorderly. 

Norih.  Plutarch,  p.  296. 

DIS-GRE'GATE,i'.  7v.  Disgregar ;  It.  Dis- 
gregare.      See  Congregate. 

To  separate  things  collected,  gathered,  or 
assembled  together  ;  to  separate  ;  to  disperse. 

Suddenly  as  she  [the  soul]  would  fix  her  eyes  upon  the 
object,  her  sight  is  presently  dazzled  and  disgregated  with  the 
lefulgency  and  corruscations  thereof.— i^f owe//,  b.  ii.  Let.  50. 

For  there,  they're  mixt,  soil'd  and  contaminate, 

But  truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  simplifie, 

Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  unAdisgregnte 

All  ascititious  charges.— .1/ore.  T/ie  Soul,  pt.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  25. 


either  boil,  thaw, 


DfS-GUISE,  V. 
DisGUi'sE,  n. 

DlSGUl'sEDLY. 
DiSGll'sEDXESS. 
DiSGVl'sEMEXT. 
DISGII'SER. 
DlSGLl'slN-G,  n. 


To  strip  off,  throw  off  the 
(usual)    guise,    manner    or 
dress,   and  as  the  Fr.  Dcs- 
■  guiser ;  "to  counterfeit  or 
set  a  false  coat  or  gloss  on ; 
to  alter,  adulterate,  falsifie, 
sophisticate,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
Disguising,  is  commonly  applied  to  certain  pas- 
times by  disguisers,  or  performers  in  tiisguise.    See 
the  examples  from  Hall,  Leland,  and  Prynne. 
er  the  se 


Vnlike  is  ray  word  to  my  dede.— C/iaacer.  S.  of  the  Rose. 

And  so  they  came  their  horses  freshly  stering 
With  bloody  sounes  of  her  trompes  loud, 

There  sie  I  many  an  vncouth  di.sgriishig, 
In  the  array  of  these  knights  proud. 

7d.  r/ie  Flowre  and  the  Leafe. 

He  meketh  him  euer  fresshe  and  gaie. 

And  doth  all  his  araie  disguyse. 

So  that  of  hym  the  newe  giiyse 

Of  lusty  folke  all  other  take.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  she  put  hir  widovves  garmentes  of  from  her,  and 
couered  her  with  a  clooke,  and  dgsggsed  herselfe. 

Bible,  1551.  Gen.  c.  38. 
And  whe  they  were  seuered  &  departed,  ye  dlsgiigsers 
dissended  fro  yi  rock,  &daiiced  a  great  space  :  and  sodeynly 
receaued   ye    disguysers  S:  piiediatly 


And  on  Newres  day  at  nyght  ther  was  a  goodly  disgysyng, 
and  also  this  Christmas  ther  wer  many  and  dyvers  playes 
The  Feast  of  Christmas.  Leland  Collect,  iv.  235. 

And  seeing  he  could  not  do  the  same  in  state 

He  seeks,  disgiiiz'd  in  fashion,  to  beguile 

The  world  a  time,  and  steal  a  liberty 

And  sight  of  his  dear  country  privately, 

Daniel.  Ciril  ll'ars,  b.  viii. 

Magnifick  virgin,  that  in  queint  disguise 
Of  British  armes  doost  maske  thy  royall  blood 

So  to  pursue  a  periilous  emprize. 
How  could'st  thou  ween,  through  that  disguised  hood 
To  hide  thy  state  from  being  vnderstood  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 


liisi 

But  alas  !  the  painted  faces,  and  mannishnesse,  and  mon- 
strous disguisediicsse  of  the  one  sex. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Imprese  of  God,  pt.  ii. 

For  the  strange  disquisednesse  of  theatricall  attires,  it  is 

most  apparent :  For  doe  not  all  actors,  mummers,  masquers 

usually  put  on  the  vyzards,  shapes  and  habits,  of  Jupiter' 

Mars,  &c.— Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Actii.  sc.  2.     ' 

Softly  at  last  he  gan  his  molher  aske, 

What  mister  wight  that  was,  and  whence  deriued. 
That  in  so  strange  disguisement  there  did  maske, 
And  by  what  accident  she  there  arrined. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
■UTicn  we  are  touch'd  with  some  important  ill 
Hrjv/  vainly  silence  would  our  grief  conceal !  ' 
Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguis'd  by  art, 
Our  foreheads  blab  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 

Drj/den.  Jumtal,  Sat.  'J. 


DIS 

To  whom  the  queen !  (who  niark'd  with  piercing  eyes 
The  Goddess  labouring,  in  the  dark  disguise. 
To  Libyan  shores  from  Latium  to  convey 
The  destin'd  seat  of  universal  sway.) 

Pitt.  Virgil,  .^neid,  b.  iv. 

I  hope  he  [Gay]  is  grown  more  disengaged  from  his  in- 
tentness  on  his  own  affairs,  which  I  ever  disliked,  and  is 
quite  the  reverse  to  you,  unless  you  are  a  very  dextrous 
disguiser.—Pope.  To  Swift,  Aug.  11,  172i'. 

Of  him  he  spake  as  to  Dodona  gone, 
T'  implore  Jove's  counsel  in  his  oaken  how'rs, 
^Vhether  so  late  returning,  he  should  seek 
His  kingdom  openly,  or  in  disguise. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  six. 

DIS-GUST,  V.    ->       Fr.  Dengouster;   It.  Dis- 
DisGu'sT,  n.  I  gustare.     Aliquid  fastidire, 

DisGu'sTiNGLY.       V  indignan,    i.  e.    male    seu 
DisGt'sTFUL.  I  moleste  gustare,  to  taste  ill 

DisGu'sTFULNEss.  J  or  unplciisantly,  ( Skinner. ) 
"  Fr.  Desgouster, — to  distaste,  loath,   dislilie," 
(Cotgrave,)  to  cause  loathing  or  dislike. 

Enquire  you  why  this  table's  put  before? 

I'll  tell;— if  you  disgust  it,  read  no  more. 

Evelyn.  Of  Liberty  S;  Seriilude.  Mutlo. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  greatest  philosophers  within 
all  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  highly  disgusted  the  corrupt 
maimers  of  their  age.— /d.  lb.  c.  4. 

These  and  the  like  recogitations  cannot  choose  but  temper 
and  allay  somewhat  the  bitterness  of  this  cup;  when  the 
presenting  of  the  benetit  is  joined  with  the  presence  of  the 
disgust.— Motlntague.  Devoute  Essay's,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  10.  6.  5. 

But  at  this  I  grieue:  that  my  life  and  short  time  of 
gouernment ;  which  I  had  deuoted  to  the  good  of  all ;  should 
seem  so  disgus/fidl  vnto  any,  as  to  deserue  a  violent  and 
hastned  death.— Spfcrf.  The  Romans,  b.  vi.  c.  21.  s.  6. 

The  British  waters  are  grown  dull  and  muddy. 
The  fruit  disgustful:  Orontes  must  he  sought  for. 
And  apples  from  the  happy  isles 

Bcaum.  i^-  Fletck  Bonduca,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Duke  Hamilton  was  trusted  hy  the  king  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and  had  powers  to  olTer, 
but  so  secretly,  that  if  discovered,  it  could  not  be  proved,  for 
fear  of  disgusting  the  English,  that  if  they  would  engage  in 
the  king's  side  he  would  consent  to  the  uniting  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  to  Scotland. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  h.  i. 

But  he,  whether  upon  some  disgust,  or  injury  formerly 
cf&red  to  him  by  the  cardinal,  but  to  be  sure,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  his  calamity,  and  being  destitute  of  friends, 
now  demanded  that  money. 

Strype.  Memorials,  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1530. 

To  any  such  person  no  language  can  be  more  disgustfull  ; 
nothing  can  more  grate  his  ears,  or  fret  his  heart,  than  to 
hear  the  sovereign  object  of  his  love  and  esteem  so  mocked 
and  slighted.— J5ijjro«i,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

Riley,  who  was  humble,  modest,  and  of  an  amiable  cha- 
racter, had  the  greatest  diffidence  of  himself,  and  was  easily 
disgusted  with  his  own  works,  the  source  probably  of  the 
objections  made  to  him. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  4. 

For  day  by  day  themselves 

My  parents  urge  my  nuptials,  and  my  son 

(Of  age  to  note  it)  with  disgusl  observes 

His  wealth  consum'd.— Couvier.  Homer.  Odgssey,  b.  six. 

Then,  cautious,  I  would  shun  their  bitter  taunts 
Disgustful,  lest  they  mock  me  as  tliey  pass ; 
For  of  the  meaner  people  some  are  coarse 
lu  the  extreme.  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 


A  crowd  was  gazing  on  the  head  of  the  dead  beast  in  the 
manner  of  carrion  eating  vultures.  One  said  the  nisgustful- 
ness  of  this  carcase  brings  offence  to  our  brain,  like  wind  on 
a  lamp.— .«r  W.  Jones.  Tales  by  Kizami. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  observe  in  many  families,  the 
aged  parent  slighted  and  neglected,  and  like  an  old  fashioned 
piece  of  furniture,  or  useless  lumber,  thrown  aside  with  con- 
tempt.    Such  treatment  is  disgustingly  unnatural. 

Knox.  Ess.  No.  39. 

DISH,  r.     ■>       A. S.  J)isce;  Dut.Z)(Vi;   Ger. 

Disn,  71.        V  Thisch  :    Siv.  Didi.      With  the 

Di'sHFi'LL.  J  consent  of  all,  says  Wachter,  from 
the  Gr.  Aiinc-os;  Lat.  Disc-us  ,-  and  so  called  from 
the  shape.  To  the  same  purport,  Ihre.  The 
A.  S.  Disce  is  used  in  the  A.  S.  version  of  the 
passage  quoted  below  from  Wiclif,  and  also  in 
Mark  ;  it  is  also  applied  to  a  table ;  the  table  cf 
money-changers.      See  Disk,  Desk,  and  Dais. 

To  disk, — to  put  or  place  in  a  dish  or  platter. 

Herodes  the  daffe 

Caf  hus  doubter  for  daunsvng  in  a  dissh  the  hefde 
Of  the  hltssede  Siptiste.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  175, 


t)lS 

■Wheribre  with  an  ooth  he  behigtc  to  give  to  hir  What 
ever  thing  sche  axide  of  him,  and  sche  bifore  warnid  of  hir 
raider stide  give  thou  to  me  heere  the  heed  of  Jon  Baptist 
In  a  jKche.— Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  14. 

But  whether  yi  ye  blind  eat  flesh  or  fish 
I  pray  God  kepe  the  Hie  out  of  my  dish. 

Chaucer.  Balade.  Crafi  of  Lottere. 

^^'han  he  hath  harped  all  his  fill 
The  kinges  best  to  fulfille. 
A  weie  goth  dlshe.  awaie  goth  cup, 
Down  goth  the  borde,  the  cloth  was  vp 
Thei  risen,  and  gone  oute  of  the  halle. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  Viil. 

VThc-a  we  beganne  to  want  water,  I  saw  certaine  Moores 
that  were  officers  in  the  ship,  that  sold  a  small  dishfull  for  a 
duckat. — Hackluyt.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  2itO 

I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish'd 

For  me  to  try  how.— S/inies.   ihnler's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

What  needs  me  tell  their  feast  and  goodly  guise. 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  value? 

What  needs  of  dainty  dishes  to  deuise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
Goth.  I  am  gazing  on 

This  gorgeous  house  ;  our  cote's  a  dishcloiit  to  it ; 

It  has  no  sign,— what  do  you  call't? 
Mar.  The  court.— it/ass/ni;er.  Bashful  Lover,  Act  v.  sc.l. 

As  for  the  other  prisoners  of  the  Athenians,  the  most  of 
them  died  of  sickness  and  of  ill  handling  in  the  prison, 
where  they  had  no  more  allowed  them  to  live  withall  hut 
two  dishfntls  of  barley  for  their  bread,  and  one  of  water  foi- 
each  man  a  day. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  405. 

See  1  hy  the  tallest  servant  born  on  high, 
A  stirrgeon  fills  the  largest  dish  and  eye. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  5. 

Bright  silver  stands  with  golden  dishes  charg'd, 
Before  the  gorgeous  thrones  another  plac'd. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  X. 

DIS-HABI'LLE,  n.  )  From  the  Fr.  Habillcr, 
Dishaei'lle,  adj.  f  we  have  the  noun  habili- 
ment,  vestitus,  the  dress  or  clothing.  The  Fr. 
Deshabiller,  Cotgrave  explains,  "  To  disarray,  nn- 
cloath,  make  unready;  put  or  take  off  cloaths." 
Dryden  does  not  endenizen  the  word.  The  English 
usage  is  explained  in  the  extract  from  the 
Guardian. 

Queens,  and  persons  of  the  first  qualit}',  whom  you  would 
make  appear  majestical,  are  not  to  be  too  negligently  dressed, 
or  in  dishabillee,  no  more  than  old  men. 

Dryden.  On  Dufrcsnoy,  N.  12d. 

We  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
among  us,  which,  as  the  invention  was  foreign,  is  called  a 
dishabille:  every  thing  is  thrown  on  with  a  loose  and  care- 
less air,  yet  a  genius  discovers  itself  even  through  this 
negligence  of  dress,  just  as  you  may  see  the  masterly  hand 
cf  a  painter  in  three  or  four  swift  strokes  of  the  pencil. 

Guardian,  No.  149. 

"  Oh !  sir,  politely  so !  nay  let  me  die, 

Your  only  wearing  is  your  paduasoy." 
'  Not,  sir,  my  only,  I  have  better  still 
And  this  you  see  is  but  my  dishabille.' 

Pope.  Satires  of  Donne,  Sat.  4. 
But  to  see  the  fine  ladies  in  their  dishabille 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill. 

Byrom.  A  Description  of  Tunbridge. 

DIS-HA'BIT,  V.  Fr.  "  Deshabitn;— to  disin- 
habit,  to  deprive  of  inhabitants,"  (Cotgrave,)  to 
remove  from  its  habitation,  dwelling  or  abiding 
place. 

And  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones, 
That  as  a  waste  doth  girdle  you  about 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordinance. 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  bin  dishabited,  and  wide  hauocke  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  vppon  your  peace. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

DIS-HA'RMONY,  n.  >  Want  of  harnmw/, 
_  Disharmo'niois.  )   of  concert,  of  union  ; 

discord. 

There  was  no  jarring  or  disharmony  in  the  faculties  'till 
sin  untun'd  them.— G/arer///.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  e.  1. 

3  i  the  disharmony 


The  musician's  soul  would  be  the  most  disharmonions: 
for  according  to  the  tenour  of  this  opinion,  our  memories 
will  be  stored  with  infinite  variety  of  divers,  yea  contraiy 
motions,  which  must  needs  interfere,  thwart,  and  oUatruot 
one  another,— /rf.  Ib.c.i 


DIS 


HEA'RTEN,  v.  \  To  deprive  of  heart 
a'rtening,  n.  >  or  courage,  of  anima- 
a'rtenedness.     J  tion,   ardour,  hope  or 


DIS-HEA'RTEN,  i- 

DiSHEA' 

DiSHEA'RTENEDNESS.      J    llon,    muuui,    iiu[je    ur 

confidence ;  to  discourage,  to  daunt,  to  depress, 
to  deject. 

Syphax  unwilling  to  dishearten  his  men,  by  taking  any 
foil  at  their  first  meeting  with  the  enemy,  came  up  with  all 
his  horse,  which  were  the  best  part  of  his  forces,  and  there- 
with overcharged  Masanissa,  whose  numbers  were  far  less. 
Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  18. 

But  let  not  the  king's  love  to  you  or  their  small  ability  to 
do  you  harm,  make  you  too  careless  or  too  credulous  of  those 
your  enemies,  least  it  give  too  great  encouragement  to  them, 
and  too  great  dishearf  ning  to  your  faithful  friends. 

Cabbala.  L.  R.  H.  to  the  Duhe  of  Buckingham,  an.  1621. 

[Great  fear  fell  upon  them  that  saw  them ;]  that  is,  a  dis- 
heartenedness  and  dejection  of  mind. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  170. 

In  the  first  place  for  the  Dira,  or  flying  pest,  which 
flapping  on  the  shield  of  Turnus  and  fluttering  about  his 
head,  dishcarten'd  him  in  the  duel,  and  presag'd  his  ap- 
proaching death,  I  might  have  plac'd  it  more  properly 
amongst  the  objections.— Dci/tfen.   Urgil,  Ded. 

Let  gentle  work, 

Or  rather  playful  exercise,  amuse 

The  novel  gang :  and  far  be  angry  words ; 

Far  pond'rous  chains ;  and  far  dishearl'ning  blows. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 

DIS-HEIR,  V.  ^ 

Dishe'eit,  v.  I       To   deprive    of,    prevent 

Dishe'bitance.  I  from  having,  an  inheritance  ,- 

Dishe'riting,  n.  >  to  disinherit,  to  put  out  of 

Dishe'rize,  v.  I  ren-ular    hereditary   descent. 

Dishe'rison.  See  Disinherit. 

Dishe'rizing,  n.  ) 

Verst  the  castel  of  Notingham  vpe  is  brother  he  nora, 
&  suththe  his  other  londes.  &  descrilide  him  al  clene. 

ii,  Gloucester,  p.  490. 


Lordyngesof  my  chrin.-e  weic  ^e  auh  [oughtj  to  ' 
&  that  the  kyne  of  France  wilie  me  disherite. 

R.Bnmr. 


And  in  her  harte  had  routh  and  wo 
That  euer  such  a  noble  man  as  he 
Shall  been  disherited  in  such  degree. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Dido. 

So  that  they  of  the  country  were  nat  of  the  agrement  with 
the  kyng,  nor  with  Jaques  Dartuell.  who  preched  to  tbeym 
that  they  shuMe  disheryte  the  Erie  Loyes,  their  owne  natu- 
rall  lorde,  and  also  his  yong  Sonne  Loyes.  and  to  inherrjie 
the  Sonne  of  the  kynge  of  Englande,  the  whiche  thynge 
they  sayd  sueily  they  wolde  neuer  agre  vnto. 

Serners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  115. 

I  gyue  and  resigne  into  their  handes  the  gyft  tliat  my  lorde 
ye  prince  hath  gyuen  me,  of  flue  hudred  markes  of  yerely 
reuenewes,  to  tliem  and  to  their  heyres  for  euer,  in  lyke 
maner  as  it  was  gyuen  me  ;  I  clerely  disheryte  me  thereof, 
and  inherite  them  without  any  rebell  or  condycion. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  ICG. 


for  euer  from  the  possybilitie  that  ye  thinke  to  haue  i 
royalme,  which  ye  nowe  attempt  to  inunde. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII. 


Tourneur.  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  in  the  mean  season  England  beganne  to  bee  tossed 
and  turmoiled  with  warres  within  and  without :  for  the  dis- 
heriting of  the  right  heyre  is  alwaies  wont  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  ciuil  wars.— i'/nro.  Edward  Confessor,  .in.  lOriG. 

And  therefore  I  am  sent 

Bv  him  that  has  most  interest  in  your  sorrow  ; 

Who  having  chid  me  almost  to  the  ruin 

Of  a  disheritance,  for  violating 

So  continued  and  so  sacred  a  fiiendship. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

While  yet  therefore  stickes  in  the  peoples  niinde 
The  lothed  wrong  of  your  disheritaunce. 
And  ere  your  brother  have  by  settled  power. 
By  guilefull  cloke  of  an  alluring  showe 
Got  him  some  force  and  favour  in  the  realme, 


These  therefore  thus  disherized,  ought  of  right  {in  assu- 
rance of  helpe  from  their  righteous  judge  and  reuenger)  giue 
first  assault  on  their  vnrighteous  oppressor. 

Speed.  Stephen,  b.  Ix.  c.  5.  6.  25. 


DIS 

Such  as  were  guilty  of  the  death  of  Burgundy,  were  ius- 
ticed.  the  disherizing  of  the  daulphin  confirmed,  and  wars 
prepared  against  those  townes  which  held  for  him. 

Speed.  Hen.  V.  b.  ix.  c.  15.  s.  56. 

Yet  still  remember  that  you  wield  a  sword 

Forg'd  by  your  foes  against  your  sovereign  lord  ; 

Design'd  to  hew  th'  imperial  cedar  down. 

Defraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  Panther,  pt.  iii. 

Sir  H.  Yelverton,  in  Michaelmas  term  last,  was  sentenced 
in  the  Star-chamber,  for  breach  of  trust,  in  the  unwarrant- 
able passing  of  a  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  tending  to 
the  disherison  of  his  majesty,  both  in  matter  of  kingly  power 
and  high  prerogative. 

Stale  Trials.  Sir  H.  Yelverton,  an.  1621. 

That  as  they  found  the  king,  and  found  commodity,  they 
should  always  fall  into  devises,  as  secretly  as  might  be,  as 
time  and  place  offered  convenience,  touching  the  things  that 
sounded  to  the  disherison  of  the  crown  of  France,  its  rights 
and  patrimonies.— 5/r;/pf.  Mem.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1525. 

[The  oath  followeth  in  these  words  ]  4.  Not  to  suffer  the 
hurt,  or  disheriting  of  the  king,  or  that  the  rights  of  the 
crown  be  decreased  by  any  means  as  far  as  he  may  let  it. 

Stale  Trials.  Judge  Jenkins,  an.  1647. 

DIS-HE'LMED.     Fr.  Desheaulmer— 
To  deprive  of  the  helme  or  helmet. 
And  the  Lorde  of  Saynt  Pye  strake  the  Lord  Clyfforde  on 
the  helme,  so  that  he  was  dishelmed. 

Berners.  Fruissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  48. 

DI-SHE'VEL,  r.  Fv.  Dischevebr;  It.  Seapi- 
gliare:  Fr.  Chcveul ;  It.  Capigli.  From  the  Lat. 
Capilli ;  the  hair  of  the  head,  capitis  pilus. 

To  separate,  disperse  or  scatter  the  hair ,-  to 
hang  in  disorder,  discomposedly. 

She  falleth  him  to  fote,  and  swouneth  there 

Discheuite  with  hir  bright  gilt  heere 

And  saith,  haue  mercy.— CAo!(c«-.  Hypsiphile  4-  Medea. 

And  all  her  haire  it  shone  as  gold  so  fine, 

Bishiuill  crispe  down  hanging  at  her  backe 

A  yard  in  length.  Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

• They  do  arriue  anone 

■\Vhere  sate  a  gentle  lady  all  alone 
Witii.garments  rent,  and  haire  discheueled. 
Wringing  her  hands,  and  making  pittious  mone. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 
Thus  having  said,  she  turn'd,  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  dishevcl'd  hair : 
Which  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach'd  the  ground, 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 
The  clearness  of  the  colouring  is  equal  to  either  Oliver; 
the  dishevelled  hair  touched  with  exquisite  freedom. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

DIS-HO'NEST,  r.  A        Fr.  Dishonneste ;   It. 
Disho'nest,  orf/.         [Disonesto;    Sp.  Desho- 

Disho'nestly.  I  ncsfo. 

Disho'nesty.  J        Destitute  of,  void  of 

honesty,  of  good  faith  or  probity  ;  fraudulent,  de- 
ceitful, faithless,  unchaste. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  di.'thonotir- 
able. 

To  dishonest,  by  our  old  writers,  is  equivalent 
to — to  dishonour,  to  disgrace. 


The  felawes  of  .abstinence  been  attemperance,  that  holdeth 
the  mene  of  alle  things  :  also  shame,  that  eschcweth  all  dis- 
honestee.—Id.  The  Pcrsoncs  Tale. 

For  hee  disputeth  thus,  some  yoiig  widowes  do  dishonest 

ye  congregation  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  therefore  shall  no 

youug  widow  at  all  minister  in  the  common  seruice  therof. 

Tynditll.   KoriM,  p.  313. 

How  dare  ye  bo  so  bolde  as  to  kisse  the  hookc  that  the 
Ghospell  is  in,  the  whyche  beeyng  suhiect  to  lecherye,  to 
auaryce,  to  ambicion,  to  sensualitie,  and  yre,  do  defile  and 
dishonett  the  idmonicions  of  the  Ghospel. 

Udal.  Preface  to  John. 

What  sonowe  will  her  kinsfolks  make  when  euerie  one 
shaM  thinke  themselves  dishonested  by  one  shame  of  that 
mayd.— rii'cs.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Marius  caused  Cains  Cesar  (who  had  been  both  Consul 
and  Censor,  two  of  the  mcoste  honorable  dignities  in  the 
citie  of  Rome)  to  be  violently  drawe  to  the  sepultre  of  one 
Uarius,  a  simple  and  seditious  persone,  and  there  to  be  dis- 
honestly slayne  —Sir  T.  Etyot.  Governorr,  b.  ii.  c.  C. 
And  for  to  tell  at  last,  my  great  seruice 

From  thousand  dishonesties  have  I  him  drawen  ; 
That,  by  my  nieanes,  him  in  no  maner  wyse 
Niucr  vylc  pleasure  once  hath  overthrowen. 

Wyat.  Complaynt  vpon  Loue. 


DIS 

Howbeit  at  that  time  many  things  were  established  and 
ordained  in  honour  of  the  women  :  as  to  give  tliem  place, 
the  upper  hand  inmeeting  them  ;  the  upper  hand  in  streets; 
to  speak  no  foul  or  dishonest  word  before  them. 

north.  Plutarch,  p.  25. 

And  so  consequentlie  dishonest  their  wives,  and  make 
their  husbands  to  become  changelings. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 

Therefore,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  at  the  last  judgment-day, 
I  never  spoke  dishonourably,  disloyally,  or  dishonestly  of 
his  majesty  in  all  my  life. 

State  Trials.  Sir  Waller  Ralegh,  an.  1603. 

One  whiles  entring  into  the  church  to  powre  out  our 
prayers,  and  a  very  little  while  after  comming  into  a  play- 
house to  cry  out  dishonestly  with  stage  players. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Masti.T,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  12. 


For  the  said  earl  saith,  that  the  assurances  which  he  gave 
his  late  majesty  and  his  majesty  that  now  is,  concerning 
these  treaties,  were  such  as  had  been,  dishonesty  and  breach 
of  his  duty  and  trust,  for  him  to  have  held  back. 

.Slate  Trials.  The  Dulce  of  Buckingham,  an.  1C26. 

Here  Priam's  son  Deiphohus  he  found  : 
Whose  face  and  limbs  were  one  continu'd  wound. 
Dishonest  [Inltonesto,]  with  lop'd  arms,  the  youth  appears : 
Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten'd  of  his  ears. 

Dryden.   Viryit.  JEneid,  b.  vi. 

From  each  dishonest  act  of  shame  forbear  ; 
Of  others  and  thyself,  alike  beware. 

Rome.  The  golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

One  thing  was  very  dishonestly  insinuated,  that  the  pri- 
soner was  a  Papist,  which  was  only  to  incense  the  jury 
against  him,  and  it  had  its  effect. 

State  Trials.  Stephen  College,  an.  1C81. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever-wise,  replied; 

Herdsman  !  since  neither  void  of  sense  thou  scem'st, 

Nor  yet  dishonest,  but  myself  am  sure. 

That  thou  art  owner  of  a  mind  discreet, 

Hear  now  my  solemn  oath. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XK, 

A  forger,  if  he  had  the  abilities  of  an  angel,  whose  Imagi- 
nation must  supply  him  with  materials,  can  never  write  iii 
such  a  manner ;  and  if  he  has  tolerable  sense,  will  avoid 
entering  into  such  a  minute  detail,  in  which  he  must  per- 
petually expose  his  ignorance  and  dishonesty. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

DIS-HO'NOUR,  V.  ^  See  Dishonest,  ante. 
DisHo'xoLR,  n.  I       To  deprive  of  honour, 

Disho'nouradle.  I  of  esteem,  of  value;  of 
Disho'nourablv.  I  any  thing  honoured,  es- 
Disho'nourer.  teemed,  highly  valued  or 

Disho'nouring,  n.      )  prized  ;  to  disesteem,  to 

disvalue,  to  disregard,  to  disgrace  ;   to  bring  or 

reduce  to  sh,ime  or  ignominy. 


the  k  to  thi  blode 


.  Brunne,  p.  215. 

Wliy  boldest  him  not  poore  that  is  neady?  Yes  parde, 
(qd.  I)  and  him  for  dishonoured  that  much  folke  deiu  to 
reuerence.- C/mi/cer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

Now  set  I  case,  the  hardest  is  iwis, 

Men  might  denien  that  he  loueth  ma 

AVhat  disliononr  were  it  vnto  me  this  I— Id.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 

But  Prnjne  most  of  sorow  made, 

Which  sii;h  h.r  sister  pale  and  fade, 

And  spcchclos.  and  dishonoured, 

or  that  she  had  be  defloured.  Gower.  Con.A.b.v. 

For  where  they  pretende  the  zcle  of  Goddes  honour  him- 
self as  though  God  (to  whom  onely  al  honour  and  glory  is  to 
be  geuen)  were  dishonoured  in  that  some  honour  is  done  to 
his  holy  saintes,  thev  bo  not  so  mad  nor  childishe  as  they 
make  them  selfe.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  118. 

But  Christ  forbiddeth  to  sweare  at  all,  either  by  God,  or 
any  creature  of  God's  :  for  thou  canst  sweare  by  none  othe 
at  'all  except  the  dishonour  shall  redound  vnto  ye  name  of 
Goi.—Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  203. 

But  hee  holding  nothing  so  ignominious  and  reproclifull, 
as  inconstancie  and  leuitie  of  minde,  and  perswading  him- 
selfe  that  a  man  of  valour  could  not  commit  a  more  dis- 
honourable part  then  for  feare  of  danger  to  auoyde  and 
shunne  great  attempts,  was  nothing  at  al!  changed  or  dis- 
couraged with  the  speeches  and  words  of  the  Scots,  remaining 
stedfast  and  immutable  in  his  first  resolution. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

The  third,  if  any  should  speake  dishonourably  of  her 
maieslie.  the  partie  so  offending,  to  loose  his  eares.  his  ship 
and  goods,  to  be  confiscate  to  the  vse  of  the  generall. 

Id.  /(..vol.  iii.  p,  166. 

What  thing  can  bee  done  more  to  the  dishonouring  of 
Christ,  than  to  cast  our  soules  awey  to  the  Devill  for  the 
value  of  a  little  Kioney. — Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  267 


DIS 


■When  with  thy  staff  of  charge  dislionoured. 
Thou  break'st  thy  faith,  not  steward  of  thy  word, 
And  took'st  his  part,  that  after  took  thy  head. 

Daniel.  Civil  ll'ars,  1 
There  lies  he  now  with  foule  dishonour  dead, 
Who  whiles  he  liu'd,  was  called  proud  Sansfoy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Q»t.'(?-jp,  b.  i. 
Yet  still  he  wasted  as  the  snowc  congealed, 


When  1 


Yet  I 


■hel 


Many  of  those  things  of  Aristotle  that  are  harshly  and  i 
hoiinurahhi  asserted  concerning  the  Deity,  are  from  his 
naciou5  adhering  to  certain  philosophical  propositions  t 
he  had  fixed  upon. — Hale.  Cunt,  voi.i.  Of  Beliijion. 


Dishonourer  of  Dag 


with  the  Gods 
n  irreligious 
■Mitlon.  Saniaon  Agonistes, 


But  see  the  stain  of  war!  the  soldier's  sham 
And  vile  dishannnr  of  the  Latian's  name! 
The  faithless  garrison  betray  the  town. 
And  captive  drag  their  valiant  leader  down. 


Eowe.  Zncan,  b.  i.  I 

But  on  the  other  side,  I  cannot  think  so  contemptibly  of 
the  age  I  live  in,  or  so  dishonourahlif  of  my  own  coiuitry,  as  : 
not  to  judge  we  equal  the  ancients  in  most  kinds  of  poesie,  | 
and  iu  some  surpass  them. 

Dnjden.  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poesie.  ! 

Truth  i 

The  nearest  inmate  of  the  human  soul ;  j 

Estrang'd  from  whom,  the  countenance  divine 
Of  man  disfigur'd  and  dishonour'd  sinks 
Among  inferior  things? 

Akenside.  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imaginalloti,  b.  i. 
So  TOW,  the  God,  no  hecatomb  unpaid, 
But  the  dishonour  of  his  priest,  resents, 
■Whom  Agamemnon  menac'd,  and  lefusM 
His  daughter's  freedom  at  the  richest  price. 

Cou-per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

. She  at  first 

(The  royal  Clytemnestra)  firm  refus'd 
The  deed  dishonourable  (for  she  bore 
A  virtuous  mind,  and  at  her  side  a  bard 
Attended  ever,  whom  the  king,  to  Troy 
Departing,  had  appointed  to  the  charge.l 

Id.  lb.  Odi/sscy,  h.  iii. 

DI.S-HORN,  V.     Formed  to  suit  the  occasion. 
To  strip  off,  or  deprive  of,  horns. 

Mist.  Page.  The  truth  being  kuowne, 
■We'll  all  present  ourselues  ;  dishorne  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  "Windsor. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

DIS-HU'MOUR,  V.  \      To  be  or  cause  to  bo, 
Dishl-'moub,  77.  I  out  of  humour;    out  of 

good  humour,  or  temper. 

Maci.  O  how  I  doe  feed  upon  this  now,  and  fat  myselfe  '. 
here  were  a  couple  une.xpectedly  dishumour'd:  well  by  this 
time,  1  hope,  sir  Puntarvolo  and  his  dog  are  both  out  of 
humour  to  travaile. 

B.  Jonsan.  Every  Man  Old  of  his  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

You  are  to  understand,  that  all  ill-natured  words  or  un- 
easy gestures  are  sulncient  cause  for  banishment;  speaking 
impatiently  to  servants,  making  a  man  repeat  what  he  says, 
or  any  thing  that  betrays  inattention  or  dishumour,  are  also 
criminal  without  reprieve. — Spectator,  Xo.  424. 

DIS-IMPRO'VE,  V.  )      To  prove,  is  to  put  to 
DisiMPRo'vEMENT.       (trial    or  experiment,   to 
establish  or  confirm  by  proof,  to  better  by  trial  or 
essay,  to  improve.     To  di.siiiiprove,  is — 

To  strip  or  deprive  or  divest  of  improvement ; 
to  deteriorate,  to  render  worse  or  inferior.  ; 

To  which  may  be  added  this  advantage,  that  the  services 
of  churchmen  are  rewardable  upon  the  churches  flock ;  no 
need  to  disimprove  the  Roval  Banks  to  pay  thanks  to 
liishops.— JS;;.  Taylor.  Polemieat  Discourse.i,  Ep.  Ded. 

Cutting  off  all  those  unprofitable  and  hurtful  branches 
whicli  load  tlie  tree,  and  hinder  the  growth,  and  stock  and 
disimprore  the  fruit,  and  revert  evil  juice  to  the  very  root 
itself.— Zo'.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

He  that  repents  instantly,  breaks  his  habit  when  it  is  in 
oro.  in  the  shell,  and  prevents  God's  anger  and  his  own  de- 
bauchment  and  disimprorcment.—Id.  OfRcpentance,  c.  5.  s.2. 


DIS 

DIS-INCLl'NE.  ■)      To  incline,— Vx.  EncUner; 

Disin-clixa'tion'.  f  Sn.  Indinar ;  It.  Jnclinare ,- 
L&l.  Inclinare ;  Gr.  K.\ii/-eii',  to  bend.  Inclination 
is  the  bent  of  the  mind.     To  dis-incline, — 

To  bend  or  turn  a  different  way  ;  aversely  ;  to 
indispose,  to  disaffect,  to  disfavour. 

A\  I,  1.  V.  I  :  ;'  V  i'liiid  anyperson  of  quality  inr/iJifJ  to  the 
kill       :  ./..rf  to  them,  they  immediately  seised 

ii| ,  .  ;      -   :  sent  him  in  great  triumph  to  the  par- 

li.ii::       ,   «  I,-  -    iiiu.iited  him  to  prison,  with  all  circum- 
si.ui'.r.s  ni  ciuL-iis  and  inhumanity. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

He  [Mr.  Nathaniel  Finnes]  had  spent  his  time  abroad,  in 
Geneva,  and  amongst  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  where  he 
improv'd  his  disinclinalion  to  the  church,  with  which  milk 
he  had  been  nursed. ^/f/.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 

Appius  relies  greatly  in  this  conjuncture  upon  your  assist- 
ance ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  are  not  disinclined  to  serve 
lum.—Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  v.  Let.  5. 

The  provinces  which  had  been  always  exempted  from  the 
salt  monopoly,  some  of  whom  were  charged  with  otlier  con- 
tributions perhaps  equivalent,  were  totally  disinclined  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  burthen,  which  by  an  equal  distribution 
was  to  redeem  the  others. — Burke.  French  Revolution. 

"Wliile  this  is  the  case  only  with  a  few,  the  evil  is  inconsi- 
derable, hut  the  same  taste  for  expensive  living  will  natu- 
rally spread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  and 
produce  a  general  disincUnativn  to  matrimony. 

Priestley.  On  History,  Lect.  60. 

DIS-IXCORPORA'TION.  A  corporation, 
(Sltinner,)  is  a  company  of  tradesmen,  or  a  town, 
endowed  with  privileges,  magistracy,  and  power 
of  making  laws  within  themselves.  To  disincor- 
porate, is — 

To  deprive  of  the  privileges  and  powers  so 
granted. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  opening  the  disputation  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  with  Lambert,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
ranked  the  King's  disincorporation  of  the  Monks  with  his 
rejection  of  the  See  of  Rome,  his  abolition  of  idolatrou? 
adoration,  and  the  introduction  of  the  English  Bible,  as  a 
matter  of  an  external  nature,  and  in  no  respect  interfering 

ith  the  essentials  of  the  Catholick  communion. 

Warton.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  41. 


.DIS 


DI,S-I\CRE'ASE,  V. 

Disincre'.^se,  n. 


i.  e.  Decrease,  (qv.) 
And  see  Incre.4sf.. 


For  the  tydings  that  thou  hast  brought 
Shal  vnto  him  be  disencrease, 
He  better  were  to  haue  beene  in  peace, 
Then  of  folly  and  presumption 
Aycnst  me  to  fetch  occasion. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thehes,  pt. 

For  euen  like  without  addicioun 
Or  disencrease,  either  more  or  lesse. 
For  to  reherse  anone  I  wol  me  dresse. 

Chaucer.  Of  llie 


DIS-INFEA'MI 
of  heat,  of  ardour. 


Divested,  deprix' 


■„rkc  Knight. 
d  of  flame, 


His  mens  fault  thu 

O  Lvcians,  why  are  vour  hoi 
flamed  !— Chapman.  Hon: 

DIS-INGENU'ITY.  ^ 


Iliad,  b. 


Disinge'nuol's 
Disinge'.n'uously. 


Disingemions  is — 
Unfitting,  unbecom- 
/  ing    a   free-born   man, 
DisiNGE'N'corsNEss.     J  a  gentleman  ;  illiberal, 
tioan,  mean-spirited,  uncandid,  unfair. 

They  [men  of  activity  and  faction]  contract  a  habit  of  ill- 
lalure  and  disingniuity  necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  the 
emper  of  those  upon  whom  tliey  are  to  work,  that  liberal- 
ninded  men  would  not  p-rswade  themselves  to  entertain, 
ven  for  the  prevention  of  all  the  mischief  the  others  in- 
ol.  i.  p.  321. 


teni.— Clarendon.  Civ 


I  cannot  see  how  this  kingdom  is  at  any  heighth  of  im- 
provement, while  four  parts  in  five  of  the  plantations  for 
SO  years  past  have  been  real  disiviprovemrnts. 

Swift.  On  ilie  Power  of  the  Bistiopa, 
VOL.  I. 


st  disingenuous  abominable  principle 


Besides,  is  not  this  unkind  and  disingenuous,  whether  in 
Papists  or  whomsoever,  that  this  sin  forgiven  by  God.  and 
remembered  by  him  no  more,  should  therefore  be  forgotten 
by  us.— 7rf.  lb.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p. 346. 

It  is  no  less  dis. 
exposer  in  this  san 
conformists.— -Ifnrie/.   n'orks,  vol.  ui.  p.  3a. 

For  to  wrong,  dishonour  and  displease  him,  that  is  so  gc 
and  beneficent  to  us  is  great  disingenuity  and  unworthine 
I  arrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser. 


1  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  these  remarks  free  from 
faults,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  not  to  confess  them  :  all 
writers  have  occasion  for  indulgence,  and  those  most  who 
least  acknowltdge  'n.—Pupe.  Odyssey.  Conclusion  of  Notes. 

But  ho  -  ,   ' mfcssed  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 

Lord  CIkii.i  .  l:  I.  Ills  companions  and  fellows,  and 

discloseJ  i,,  s.,|,,;,   u.  v.'iu  brought  over  many  of  these 

books.— 5;,  „  ..  .17./;  /.j/-.  Hen.  rill.  an.  1534. 


I  might  press  them  with  the  i 
genuousness  of  embracing  a  profession,  to  which  their  own 
hearts  have  an  inward  reluctance. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Such  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  miracles  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries ;  to  which  on  the  other  hand  ia 
objected  the  credulity  of  many  of  the  Christians,  the  enthu- 
siastic temper  of  others,  the  disingenuity  of  some  of  them  in 
the  matter  of  pious  frauds. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Disputes  with  men,  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their 
principles,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome;  except, 
perhaps,  those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who 
really  do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend. 

Hume.  Principles  of  Morals,  s.l. 

All  these  preside  in  subordination  to  the  king,  as  he  well 
knows,  though  he  disingenuously  hints  a  doubt  of  it  by  his 
ironical  words,  I  hope. 

Seeker.  Answer  to  Dr.  Mayheics  Observations. 

DIS-INHA'BIT,  V.     See  Dishaeit. 

By  the  inhabitants  thereof  hee  vnderstoode  that  from 
theiice  forward  there  were  nothing  but  exceeding  rough 
mountaines  which  ran  very  farre,  vtterly  disinhabited  and 
voyd  of  people. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  374. 

DIS-INHE'RIT,  V.  ^       See  Disheir. 
Disinhe'ritance.        V      To  deprive  of,  prevent 
Disinhe'rison.  J  from  having  an  inherit- 

ance: to  disheir,  or  disherit ;  to  put  out  of  regular 
hereditary  descent. 

Howbeit,  I  haue  marueyle,  howe  that  ye  durste  vnder- 
take  on  you  the  duchy  of  Brctayne,  wherin  ye  haue  no  right, 
for  there  is  another  nerer  than  ye  be,  and  ye  wolde  dysin- 
hcryt  hym. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  69. 

Also  I  likewise  confess.  That  to  the  peril,  slander,  and 
disinherison  of  the  king's  ni,;JL>ty  and  his  iioiile  son  Prince 
Edward,  his  son  nn'Mi  .r  ;,-  ,>: .  i,' ,  I  ;,,:\ .  ,:■  Mist  all  right, 
unjustly,  and  witliimt  •  quarter  of 

mv  arms,  ever  sin  .•  be  arms  of 

England.— 5.'a/(!  Tr:,.       ,:  :■  .  -  ■  .v   .    .  ,  .u,    i  .:u. 

It  mav  be,  some  will  extend  the  word  confirmation  to  be 
meant  of  some  right  of  hunting,  which  the  Archbishop 
(upon  this  arbitrcinent)  was  to  di.-,inherit  his  church  of: 
whiche  I  leave  to  the  judgement  of  lawyers. 

Id.  Archbishop  Al)bot,  an.  1621. 

And  Britton,  fol.  16.  it  is  high  treason  to  disinherit  the 
king  of  the  realme,  and  sedition  tendeth  to  the  disinherit- 
ance of  the  king  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  said,  Sedilio  est  quasi 
seorsum  itio.  when  the  people  are  severed  from  the  king  :  or 
it  is,  Separaiis  a  dilione,  when  the  people  are  severed  from 
the  power  of  the  king.— /rf.   W.  Stroud,  Esq.  an.  1620. 

Besides,  his  majesty  gave  him  a  whole  forrest  (Chute 
Forrest  in  Hampshire)  and  much  other  land  belonging  to 
the  crown  ;  which  was  the  more  taken  notice  of;  and  mur- 
mur'd  against,  because,  being  the  chief  minister  of  the 
revenue,  he  was  particularly  oblig'd,  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
to  prevent,  and  even  oppose  such  disinherison. 
I  Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

I  He  was  a  murderer  hefore  a  parent,  he  disinherited  all 
his  children  before  they  were  horn,  and  made  them  slaves 
before  they  knew  the  price  of  liberty. 

i  Bales.  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  c.  2. 

Anthony  'VX'ood  infoims  us,  that  Owen,  distressed  as  lie 
'  was  by  poverty,  the  epidemical  disease  of  poets,  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  expectation  of  riches  at  the  death  of  a 
wealthy  uncle,  who  diiinheriled  him  for  some  of  his  poetrj-. 
j  Knox,  Ess.  60. 

j  DIS-INTE'R.  Ft.  Desenlerrer ;  enterrer ;  terra 
condere,  to  put  under  the  earth,  under  ground,  to 
inhume. 

To  release  from  an  earthly  covering;  generally, 
to  disclose,  to  unveil. 

All  tomhes  shrill  rue  Pompey's  no  sepulcher : 
1       Isis  (their  Goddesse  now)  I'le  disinterre, 
Osiris  linnen-couer'd  shrine  disperse, 
And  kill  God  Auis  ouer  Pompey's  hearse. 

3!ay.  Lucan,  b.  IX. 

The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good, 

or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  ma  ple- 

Ijeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have  disenterreJ, 

and  have  brought  to  hght.— Spectator,  No.  215. 

4  D 


DIS 

DIS-I'NTERESS,  orA  Disinterested,  m  Dis- 
Disi'nterest,  v.  I  inlercssed,  is — 

Disi'nterf.sted,  adj.  I  Without  interest,  gain 
Disintere'stedly.  j  or  profit;  not  seeking, 
Disintere'stednbss.  I  having  no  view  to,  no 
Disintere'stment.       J  wish  for,  interest,  gain, 

benefit,  profit  or  advantage  ;    not  influenced  by 

favour  or  pai-tiality  ;  impartial. 

To  disinterest  (see  the  extracts  from  Camden 

and  South)  is,  to  separate  from  the  interest,  to 

abandon  the  party.      "  Fr.  Desintcresscr, — to  rid 

from  all  interest  in,"  (  Cotgrave. 

Warburton  uses  JDisinteresting,  as  equivalent  to 

vninteresting ;  i.  e.  having  no  interest,  nothing  to 

win  or  gain  favour  or  attention. 

He  protested  that  he  was  not  able  to  pay  them ;  and  that 
he  might  the  easilier  speed,  advertised  her  by  Reaux,  that 
an  advantageous  peace  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  Pope's 
Nuncio,  with  an  entire  restitution  of  all  places  in  France 
except  Calice  and  Ardres,  if  he  would  dhijiterest  himself 
from  the  queen. — Camden.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1597. 


But  when  in  the  very  censure  of  excommunication  there 
is  a  new  ingredient  put,  a  great  proportion  of  secular  incon- 
venience.s,  and  humane  interest,  when  excommunications, 
as  in  the  Apostles  times  they  were  deliverings  over  to  Satan, 
so  now  shall  be  deliverings  over  to  a  foreign  enemy,  or  the 
peoples  rage  ;  as  then  to  be  buffeted,  so  now  to  be'deposed, 
or  disinteressed  in  the  allegiance  of  subjects. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

Because  all  men  are  not  wise  and  good  and  disinteress'd, 
tradition  in  these  things  is  to  Scripture  as  a  burning  glass 
to  the  sun,  it  receives  its  raies  in  a  point,  and  unites  their 
strength,  and  makes  them  burn  as  well  as  shine. 
Id.  Rule  of  Ci 


How  disinterested  are  they  of  all  worldly  matters,  since 
they  iling  their  wealth  and  riches  into  the  sea,  for  which 
they  have  run  such  hazard  I— Id.  Contemplations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

It  is.  doubtless,  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  that  can 
well  fall  within  the  thoughts  of  man,  to  imagine  that  God 
■who  has  cast  the  business  of  man's  salvation  into  so  large  a 
compass,  as  to  share  out  to  every  other  faculty  and  affection 
of  the  soul  its  due  part  and  proportion  in  this  great  work, 
should  yet  wholiy  disinterest  those  two  noble  leading  affec- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  from  having  any  thjjig  to  do  in  the 
same.— So«//i,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

Saint  Paul  from  the  18th  verse  of  this  chapter,  to  ch.  vi. 
12.  gives  another  reason  for  his  disinteressed  carriage  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  tliat  is,  his  love  to  Christ,  who  by 
his  death  having  given  him  life  who  was  dead,  he  concludes, 
that  in  gratitude  he  ought  not  to  live  to  himself  any  more. 
LocUe.  On  2  Corinthians,  v.  13.  Note  136. 

His  fears  hastened  him  [Cromwel]  to  the  accomplisliment 
of  his  design,  lest  the  disinterested  proceeding  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who  were  about  to  leave  the  nation  under  a  form  of 
government  that  provided  sufficiently  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  might  work  the  people  into  a  greater  aversion 
to  his  selfish  Aasiga.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

You  have  the  very  same  thought  spun  out  a  hundred 
ways,  and  drawn  info  mottoes  and  devices  to  set  forth  this 
riddle;  That  act  as  disiiiterestedlij  or  generously  as  you 
please,  self  still  is  at  the  bottom,  and  nothing  else. 

Shaftesbury.  On  the  Freedom  of  IVH  Sf  Humour,  pt.  iii.  s.  i. 

The  historian  or  relater  of  things  important  to  mankind, 
must,  whoever  he  be,  approve  himself  many  ways  to  us ; 
both  in  respect  to  his  judgment,  candour,  disinterestedness, 
e'er  we  are  bound  to  take  any  thing  on  his  authority. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  iv.  s.  3. 


ch;xri 


Prior.  Postscript  to  his  Pref. 

There  is  such  a  dull,  heavy,  succession  of  long  quotations 
of  disinierestinf)  passages,  that  it  makes  their  method  quite 
nauseous.— 7rari«r(on.  To  Birch. 

Lactantius  also  argues  in  defence  of  the  religion,  from  the 
implicity,  disivterestednrsn,  and  sufferings  of 
"  r  Evange- 


DIS-INVALI'DITY,  n.  Corruptly  used  as, 
Disvalidity  or  Invalidity ,-  want  of  validity,  strength 
or  force. 

Againe,  I  doe  call  those  some  men's  doctrines  in  this 
point,  private  opinions :  and  so  well  may  1  doe,  in  respect 
of  the  disinvalidity  and  disproportion  of  them. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  CcEsar,  pt.  ii. 

DIS-INVO'LVE,  V.     Lat.  Involv-ere,  to  infold, 
{in,  and  volv-ere,  to  roll. ) 
To  unroll,  unfold,  disclose. 


DIS 

And  for  thee 

Creation  universal  calls  aloud 

To  disinvolve  the  moral  world,  and  give 

To  nature's  renovation  brighter  charms. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

DIS-INU'RE,  V.  To  strip,  divest  or  deprive 
of  -Jsage  or  custom. 

Thus  much  we  are  hinder'd  and  disinur'd  by  this  course 
of  liceucuig  toward  the  true  knowledge  of  what  we  seem  to 
know.— Af  j;/o«.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 


DIS-INVI'TE,  1 
1  invitation. 


0,  to  revoke  or  recall 


Fr.  Disjoindre ,-  Lat. 
Disjung-ere,  junctum,  {ids, 
and  jungere,  to  join.  )  Jun- 
go,  Vossius  says,  a  jngo,  n 
inserta  :  jug-are,  from  jug- 
nm,  (the  past  part,  joe,  of 
ge-ican,  to  yoke,  Tooke.) 

To  sunder  or  put 
asunder  things  joined ;  to 
dispart,  to  separate,  to 
sever ;  to  disunite,  to  loose ; 
to  divide,  to  part  or  parti- 


DIS-.IOIN,  I.. 

DlSJO'lNT,  V. 

DisJo'iNT,  n. 
Disjo'iNT,  adj. 

Dl.SJo'lNTING,  n. 
DlSJo'lNTLY. 

Disjc'nct. 
Disju'nction. 
Disju'n^ctive,  n. 
Disju'nctive,  adj. 
Disju'nctively. 

UlSJL-'.NCTl'HE. 

tion. 

Tho  gan  this  Medea  to  him  declare 

The  peril  of  this  case,  fro  point  to  point 

Of  his  bataile,  and  in  what  disioint 

Hemotestond. — Chancer.  Legend.  Of  Hypsiphile  %  Medea . 

Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oile  enoint, 

Ne  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disioint. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2964. 

For  they  s.iyd  all  those  landes  were  helde  of  right  and  of 
the  demayne  of  the  crowne  of  Englande,  wherfore  they  sayde, 
they  wolde  not  disioyne  nor  diseeuer  the  from  the  crowne. 
Bcrners.  Froissari.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  200. 

This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  inclusiues  and  exclnsiues 
that  he  dyscerueth  nothing  betwene  copulatiues  and  disiunc- 
Hues.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p,  943. 
How  happy  are  all  other  living  things 

AV'hich  though  the  day  disjoin  hy  several  flight, 
The  quiet  ev'ningyet  together  brings, 
And  each  returns  unto  his  love  at  night? 

Drayton,  Idea  3". 
But  no  eruption  did  in  general 
Break  down  their  rest  with  universal  sin  ; 
No  public  shock  disjointed  this  fair  frame, 
Till  Nemesis  from  out  the  Orient  came. 

Daniel.  Of  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

Thus  we  see 

not  be  disjoynt. 


That  rest ; 


vift  e 


iufin 


More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  C.  2.  St.  12. 
Vir.  That  poor  disjoynting. 
That  only  strong  necessity  thrust  on  you. 
Not  crime,  nor  studied  cause  of  mine;  how  sweetly, 
And  nobly  I  will  bind  again  and  cherish. 

Beaum.  S;  Ftetch.  The  Double  Marriage,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

But  then  (2.)  The  divine  liberty  and  freedome  consists  not 
in  his  acting  by  meer  arbitrarious  will,  as  disjunct  from  his 
other  attributes. — Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  7. 

The  epistle  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Third,  to  the  clergie  of 
Bavaria,  which  gives  that  disjunct  charge,  of  either  living 
chastely,  or  marrying  a  wife  whom  they  may  not  divorce,  is 
nowhere  (for  sooth)  extant,  because  he  finds  it  not  in  his 
Binius  or  Baronius. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy. 

Reasonably  presuming,  that  as  the  disjunction  had  caused 
their  loss,  so  their  union  might  recompense  it  with  large 
amends.— iJa/c^/i.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  2.  s.  8. 

But  it  is  the  manner  of  the  Grecians  to  bring  in  the  word 
[Km,  and]  in  the  end  of  a  disjunctive  enumeration,  in  a  dis- 
junctive sense,  as  in  that,  (Gal.  iii.  21,)  after  he  had  said, 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bound  nor  free  he 
ends  that  last  disjunction,  neither  male  or  female ;  in  Greek 
it  is,  neither  male  and  female,  so  in  the  original,  and  the 
Syriac  so  reads  it. — Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iv.  p.  288. 

■your  Majesty,  in  your  last  letter,  very  wisely  put  in  a 
disjunctive,  that  the  judges  should  deliver  an  opinion 
privately,  either  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  ourselves  dis- 
tributed.—JSacon.  To  the  King.  Feb.  7,  1614. 

Now  whereas  it  is  said,  Erit  Jehovcs  et  oferavi  illud  holo- 
causlum.  the  word  signifieth  et  and  aul,  it  may  be  taken  dis- 
junctivetg  .■  out  offeram,  that  is,  it  shall  either  be  the  Lord's 
by  separation,  or  else,  an  holocaust  by  common  oblation. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  14. 

But  this  word  in  my  text,  takes  in  and  comprehends  all, 

and  imports  a  making  all  whole  again ;  whether  in  respect 

of  restoring  former  peace  and  joy  again,  initead  of  pain;  or 
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of  making  all  sound  again;  of  those  bruises,  disjuncturel, 
or  brokenness  of  bones,  made  by  sinnings  in  our  souls,  unto 
a  new  perfection  of  peace  and  holiness,  that  is,  which  is 
comparatively  such.— Goorftt/in.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  347. 
There  succeeded  in  the  same  place  the  departure  of  mv 
no  less  dear  neice,  your  long,  and  I  dare  say,  your  sti'l 
beloved  consort  (for  love  and  life  are  not  conterminable)  as 
well  appeareth  by  your  many  tender  expressions  of  that 
ditjuncture,  and  by  that  monument  of  your  own  excellent 
invention  which  you  have  raised  to  her  memory. 

Beliquite  Woitoniana,  p.  477. 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed, 
Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head. 
And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead. 

Dryden.  Horace,  Epode  2, 
Then  straight  in  anagram  a  wretched  crew 
Will  pay  their  undeserving  praises  too; 
While  on  the  rack  his  poor  disjointed  name 
Must  tell  its  master's  character  to  Fame. 

Parnell.  On  different  Styles  of  Poetry. 

But  we  were  fain  to  make  a  much  more  laborious  and 

diligent  exhaustion  of  the  air  to  procure  the  disjunction  of 

the  marbles  this  second  time,  than  was  necessary  to  do  it  at 

the  &xs,i.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 


death  [burning]  or  be  beheaded:  but  the  judges  complained 
of  this  way  of  proceeding,  and  said,  such  a  disjunctive,  in  3 
judgment  of  treason,  had  never  been  seen. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

I  speak  this  disjunctively,  because  the  instincts  of  animals 
are  not  all  of  one  kind  in  differing  species,  and  sometimes 
are  manifold  even  in  the  same  individual. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  728. 

Their  [the  Athenian]  sophists  taught  it  [logick]  in  con- 
Junction  with  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  But  Aristotle  brought 
it  to  perfection,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  pro- 
fessedly disjoined  it  from  other  arts  and  sciences. 

Beatlie.  On  Truth,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

Windmill-street  consisted  of  disjoined  houses;  andawind- 
niili,  standing  in  a  field  on  the  west  side,  proves  from  what 
its  name  was  derived. — Pennant.  London. 

All  this  is  done  upon  their  favourite  principle  of  disunion, 
of  sowing  jealousies  amongst  the  different  orders  of  the 
state,  and  of  disjointing  the  natural  strength  of  the  king- 
dom :  that  it  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  resisting  the 
sinister  designs  of  wicked  men,  who  have  engrossed  the 
royal  power. — Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

I  am  entitled  to  contend,  that  one  side  or  other  of  tlie 
following  disjunction  is  true;  either  that  the  Evangelists 
have  delivered  what  Christ  really  spoke,  and  that  the  event 
corresponded  with  the  prediction  ;  or  that  they  put  the  pre- 
diction into  Christ's  mouth,  because  at  the  time  of  v.iiting 
the  historj',  the  event  had  turned  out  so  to  be. 

Patey.  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Others  [conjunctions]  termed  disjunctive  connect  sen- 
tences, while  they  seem  to  disjoin  their  meanings,  and  set, 
as  it  were,  one  part  of  a  sentence  in  opposition  to  another: 
as,  Socrates  was  wise,  but  Alcibiades  was  not. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  I.  s.  3. 

DIS-JUDGE,  V.  To  strip,  divest,  or  deprive 
of,  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  judge. 

And  that  in  the  last  pariiament  of  King  Charles  the  two 
Chief  Justices  Brampston  and  Finch,  the  Chief  Baron  Devon- 
port,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  judges  and  barons,  except  two, 
were  by  the  whole  House  of  Commons  and  some  of  tlie  com- 
missioners here  sitting,  and  counsel  pleading  against  this 
defendant,  impeached  of  high-treason,  di'judg'd  and  put  to 
fines  and  ransoms. — Slate  Trials.  Dr.  John  Hetvel. 

DISK.  L^t.  Discus;  Gr.  Aio-K-or,  from  AiK-eic, 
to  throw.     Applied,  consequentially — 

To  the  form  or  shape  of  the  thing  thrown — 
figura  plana  ac  rotunda. 

A  plane  round  figure. 

So  Jupiter  although  at  so  great  distance  from  us,  hath 
manifestly,  we  see,  his  lighter  and  darker  paits;  his  belts 
and  spots  darker  than  the  rest  of  his  disc. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  T.  c.  4. 
Mean-time,  along  the  margin  of  the  deep 
His  soldiers  hurl'd  the  disk,  or  bent  the  bow, 
Or  to  its  mark  dispatch'd  the  quiv'ring  lance. 

Cotcper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  it. 

DIS-KI'NDNESS.  Used  by  Search  as  more 
emphatic  than  the  common  word  unkindness. 

He  that  pulls  down  his  neighbour's  house  does  him  a  dis- 

kindness.  how  inconvenient  a  dwelling  soever  it  were,  unless 

he  furnishes  him  with  a  plan  and  materials  for  building  one 

more  commodious. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  Introd. 

DIS-LIKE,  f.  ^       To  dissent,  to  disagree,  to 

Disli'ke,  n.  I  disapprove,     disincline ;     to 

Disli'keness.       Vhave    no   common   (like)  or 

Disli'king,  n.      j  similar  will,  feeUng,  inclina- 

Disli'ker.  J  tion  or  disposition  or  afi'ection 
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for ;  to  have  an  ill  will  towards  ;  to  be  displeased 
with  or  averse  from. 

Like  as  the  lute  delights,  or  else  dhlilcrs. 
As  is  his  heart  that  plays  upon  the  same  ; 

So  sounds  my  Muse,  according  as  he  strikes 
On  my  heart-strings  high-tuii'd  unto  her  fame. 

Daniel,  Son.  54. 

And  let  faire  Venus,  that  is  queene  of  loue, 
"With  her  lieart-quelling  sonne  vpon  you  smile, 

Whose  smile  they  say,  hath  vertue  to  remoue 
All  loue's  dislike,  and  frendship's  faultie  guile 
For  euer  to  assoile.  Spenser.  Protlialamion. 

Our  generall  could  willingly  haue  consented,  if  the  king 

himselfe  had  not  first  broke  his  word  :  the  consideration 

whereof,  bred  an  utter  disliking  in  the  whole  company,  who 

by  no  means  would  give  consent,  he  should  hazard  himselfe. 

Sir  F.  Drake.  The  U'orld  Encompassed,  p.  89. 

And  as  for  the  rest,  that  touched  the  sale  of  corn,  they 

promised  there  should  be  no  disliking  oifered  them  in  price. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  192. 

Among  many  dislikers  of  the  queen's  marriage,  it  chanced, 
one,  for  some  other  offence,  to  be  committed  to  the  neete  by 
the  councell,  who  being  an  inward  acquaintance  of  Wyats, 
was  supposed  by  him  to  haue  reucaled  the  conspiracy. 

Speed.  Q.  Marie,  b.  ix.  c.  23.  s.  28. 

Both  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops,  and  the 
forms  of  public  prayer,  at[d  consecration  and  ordination  of 
bishops  and  ministers,  was  wholly  disliked  and  disallowed 
by  many  of  those  preachers,  and  a  new  discipline  and  new 
forms  laboured  by  them  to  be  brought  in. 

Slrnpe.  Life  of  A bp.  m!ti)i/l,  an.  1JS3. 

The  Puritans  (for  by  that  name  they  now  [15G(]  com- 
monly went)  laboured  at  this  juncture,  all  they  could,  to 
shew  their  utter  dislike  and  resistance  of  that  conformity 
that  was  then  in  agitation,  out  of  hope,  belike,  that  when 
the  superiors  should  observe  how  irksome  these  matters 
were,  they  might  be  discouraged  any  further  to  press  them. 
Id.  Life  ofAlip.  Parker,  an.  1565. 

For  that  which  is  not  design'd  to  represent  any  thing  but 
itself,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  representation,  nor 
mislead  us  from  the  true  apprehension  of  any  thing  by  its 
dislikeness  to  it. — Locke.   Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.iii.  c.  4. 

The  Americans  when  the  stamp  act  was  first  proposed, 
undoubtedly  disliked  it,  as  every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ; 
but  they  had  no  thought  of  resisting  it.  till  they  were  en- 
couraged and  incited  by  European  intelligence  from  men 
vhom  they  thought  their  friends,  but  who  were  friends  only 
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To  shew  any  dislike  to  those  who  were  the  favotirites  of 
that  infamous  Emperor  [Domitian]  was  construed  bj'  him 
into  an  act  of  treason  against  himself. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  vii.  Let.  3.3.  Note. 

DIS-LIMN,  V.  The  fleeting  away  of  the 
clouds  destroys  the  picture,  (Steevens,)  i.  e.  (the 
work  of  the  limner,)  the  delineation,  the  form  or 
figure. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  euen  with  a  thoght  the 

racke  dislimes,  and  makes  it  indistinct,  as  water  is  in  water. 

Shakespeare.  Antonij  §-  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 

DLS-LO'CATE,  v.  >      See   CoLLoc.iTE.     Fr. 

Disloca'tion.  i  Disloguer;   It.  Slogijia re ; 

Sp.  Dislocar. 

To  put  out  of  place,  out  of  joint;  to  disvlace,  to 
disjoint. 

F.  Pock.  The  incision  is  not  deep  nor  the  orifice  exor- 
bitant, the  pericranion  is  not  dislocated,  I  warrant  his  life 
for  forty  crowns,  without  perishing  of  any  joint. 

Chapman.  All  Fools,  Actiii.  sc.  I. 

Indeed  I  have  heard  how.  in  the  age  of  our  fathers,  sei-vants 
were  in  far  greater  subjection  than  now-a-dayes,  especially 
since  our  civil  wars  hath  lately  dislocated  all'  relations  :  so 
that  now  servants  will  do  whatsoever  their  masters  enjoyn 
them— so  be  it  they  think  fitting  themselves. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Barkshire. 

But  he  [Ravillac]  scap'd  only  with  this,  his  body  was 
pull'd  between  four  horses,  that  one  might  hear  his  bones 
crack  and  after  the  dislocation  they  were  set  again. 

JTowell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  18. 

Wherefore  I  prefer  the  common  opinion,  which  preventeth 
such  dislncntinn  of  the  months,  by  setting  down  a  more  con- 
venient way  of  intercalations  in  the  8th  year. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  7. 

If  it  had  been  made  of  several  bones  without  intervening, 

we  should  have  had  no  more  use  for  it,  than  if  it  had  been 

but  one  bone.     If  each  vertebra  had  had  its  own  distinct 

cartilages,  it  might  have  been  easily  dislocated. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  8.  (Note.  3.) 

In  whichever  direction  he  pushes,  he  perceives,  in  the 
form,  or  junction,  or  overlapping  of  the  bones,  an  impedi- 
ment opposed  to  his  attempt ;  a  check  and  guard  against 
dii.  ocnIion.—Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 
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DIS-LODGE,  V.   \      "  Fr.  Deshger,— 
Dislo'dge,  n.  S       To     dislodge,     remove, 

shift,    flit,  part   or  depart   from   an  accustomed 

lodging,"  (Cotgrave.) 


The  Grekes  oft  times  entended  their  return. 

From  Troye  town,  with  long  warrs  all  ytired, 

For  to  dislodge.  Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii.  i 

Then  evther  mav  vnfolde  I 

the  secrets  of  the  hart, 
And  sliow  how  long  dislodge  hath  bred 

"Turberville.  The  Ventrous  Louer,  Sfc. 
How  often  haue  I  scal'd  the  craggie  oke, 
All  to  dislodge  the  rauen  of  her  nest. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  December. 
Fer.  Marrv  I  do  think, 
That  we  might  all  be  lords  now,  if  we  could  stand  for  't. 
Hig.  Not  I  if  they  should  ofler  it :    I  'le  dislodge  first, 
Remove  the  bush  to  another  climat. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey. 
That  shaded  by  the  fern,  in  harbour  lay  ; 
And  thence  dislody'd  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood. 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood. 

Dnjdcn.  Palamnn  eS'  .IrciU: 
First,  from  the  forge  dislndr/d,  he  thnist  apart 
His  bellows,  and  his  tools  collecting  all. 
Bestow'd  them,  careful,  in  a  silver  chest. 

Couper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

DIS-LO'YAL,  adj.  ^       Fr.  Desloyal ;  It.  Dis- 

Dislo'tally.  ykulc. 

DisLo'vALTY.  )       Unfaithful  to  the /ntfs, 

unfaithful  to  allegiance ;  faithless,  perfidious, 
treacherous. 

He  knewe  hym  selfe,  his  actes,  yea.  and  hys  name  to  be 
had  in  suche  despyte  and  hatred  of  the  more  i>arte  of  hys 
dysloyall  people,  that  nothynge  (whatsoeuer  he  dyd)  was 
esteemed,  regarded,  well  spoken  of  or  harl  in  anve  prvce. 

Hull.  Hen'.  VII.  an.  I. 
It  is   these  str.angers  thrit  charge  me  only ;    the  otl-.er 
having  dealt  so  disloyallij  and  confessed  it  against  them- 
selves, are  not  to  be  i)elieved. 

XIate  Trials.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  an.  loTl. 

I       1 1,  ,  ■  1  M      , ._  wicked  stedsmen,  sowed  in 

V'  n  and  disloyalty;  they  have 

i:i  ■    >      I    .    If,   to  your  natural  prince  and 

cnnuT-.  -I. I.  Ii..h:r'  .7,v:/,-,?,  an.  1571. 

But  the  sad  virgin  innocent  of  all, 

Adoune  the  rolling  riuer  she  did  poure, 
Which  of  her  name  now  Seveme  men  do  call  : 
Such  was  the  end  that  to  disloyall  loue  did  fall. 

SpenicT.  Faerie  Queene,  9\\.  c.  10. 
Dye,  rather  dye,  then  so  disloyally 

Deeme  of  her  high  desert,  or  seem  so  light : 
I'aire  death  it  is,  to  shun  more  shame,  to  die : 
Dye,  rather  dye,  then  euer  loue  disloyally. 

id.  lb.  b.  ill.  c.  5. 

Kings  and  princes,  therefore,  must  not  blame  private 
men,  though  they  change  and  alter  sometime  for  their 
profit :  for  therein  they  do  but  follow  the  example  of  princes, 
who  teach  them  all  disloyalty,  treason,  and  infidelity,  judg- 
ing him  most  worthy  of  gain,  that  least  observeth  justice 
and  equity. — North.  PIntarch,  p.  33G. 

%Vhat  though  this  prince  refuses  to  receive 
The  pref 'rence,  which  his  justcr  subjects  give ; 
Fame  uncontroU'd,  that  no  restraint  obeys. 
The  homage,  shunn'd  by  modest  virtue,  pays, 
And  proves  disloi/al  only  in  his  praise. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Met.  b.  >:v. 


I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  this  princess  was  then 
under  prosecution  for  disloyally  to  the  king's  bed,  and  that 
she  was  afterwards  publicly  beheaded  upon  the  same  ac- 
count.—Spectator,  No.  397. 

I  therefore  meant  to  ask  tlice  of  thy  father. 

And  (that  my  want  of  skill  in  choice  might  'scape 

All  censure)  hide  thee  close  in  Harewood  castle. 

Edgar  with  smiles  consented,  and,  I  think, 

Harbours  no  thought  of  my  disloyalty.— Mason.  Elfrida. 

DIS-LU'STRE,  f.  To  deprive  of  lustre  or 
brightness,  splendour. 

And  certain  it  is,  that  all  those  glittering  passions,  which 
so  much  affect  our  senses,  get  their  lustre  in  the  absence  of 
that  intellectual  light,  which  as  soo!i  as  it  appears,  deads 
and  disluslres  them. 

Mountague.  Deiioute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  6.  s.  3. 

DI.S-MAIL,  V.     To  deprive  of  the  coat  of  mail. 

He,  sooiie  prepar'd  to  field,  his  sword  forthdrew. 
And  him  with  equ.all  value  counterv.iyl'd  : 
Their  mighty  stroakes  their  haberieons  dismayl'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  ii.  c.  6 
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DI'SMAL,  (Tf/?.  )      Of  uncertaiii  origin.    Sere- 

Di'sMALLV.  I  nius    thinks    from     Dy.i,  an 

avenging  Deity,  dea  noxia ;  and  mal,  a  pre- 
appointed time,  (q.d.)  Di/sas  mal,  dies  vindicta, 
(.Minshi'iv,)  dies  malus.  Sliinner's  conjecture  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  ;  that  it  may  be  from 
dimmcl,  a  diminutive  of  dim ;  in  A.  S.  Diran-ian, 
obscurare,  to  darken. 

Dark,  gloomy,  clouded,  cheerless,  dull,  mclan- 
choly,  unhappy. 

In  the  example  from  Shakespeare's  Macbeth, 
Mr.  Steevens,  upon  mere  conjecture,  would  read 
dismal-fatal. 

I  not  wel  how  that  I  began 

Ful  yuel  reherce  it  I  can, 

And  eke  as  helpe  me  God  withall 

That  was  the  ten  wounds  of  Egypt.        Chaucer.  Dreams. 

Soone  as  he  entred  was,  the  dore  straightway 
Did  shut,  and  from  behind  it  forth  there  lept 

An  vgly  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismoll  day, 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalke  behind  him  slept, 
And  euer  as  he  went,  due  watch  upon  him  kept. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

A  lion  gaping  or  yawning  from  his  prey,  and  the  blood  of 
it  about  his  mouth,  looks  very  dismally,  tire  bloodiness  and 
fierceness  of  his  countenance  is  as  if  a'fiaming  file,  fire  and 
smoak  and  brimstone,  came  out  of  his  mouth. 

Hammond.  On  Revelations,  c.  9. 

Your  vessels  and  your  spells  prouide. 

Your  charmes,  and  euery  thing  beside  ; 

I  am  for  th'  ayre  :  this  night  I'le  spend 

Vnto  a  dismall  and  a  fatal  end. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Com'st  thou,  my  son,  alive  to  realms  beneath. 


When  prophane,  malicious,  subtle,  treacherous  politicians 
are  not  onely  supplanted  in  their  wicked  contrivances,  but 
dismally  chastised  for  them  :— these  occurrences  do  more 
than  insinuate  divine  wisedome  to  intervene,  countermining 
and  confounding  such  devices.— .BarroK',  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

Though  the  Atheist  has  no  God  to  fear,  yet  the  miserable, 
forlorn  condition  of  a  world  without  a  ruler  must  keep  him 
under  perpetual  alarms',  in  the  apprehension  of  the  dismal 
effects  which  chance  and  hazard  may  produce  in  the  material 
system. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.iii.  s.  C. 


To  deprive  or  divest  of  man- 


DIS-MAN  I 

hood. 

Though,  indeed,  if  we  consider  this  dissolution,  man  by 
death  is  absolutely  divided  and  dis-man'd. 

Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  47. 

DLS-M.VNTLE,  r.  "  Fr.  Dcsmanteller,—to 
take  a  man's  cloak  off  his  back  ;  also  to  dismantle, 
to  raze  or  beat  down  the  walls  of  a  fortress," 
(Cotgrave.) 

Lambert  presently  took  care  so  to  dismantle  the  castle  [of 
Nottingham]  that  there  should  be  no  more  use  of  it  for  a 
garrison,  leaving  the  vast  ruins  still  standing. 

Clarendon.  Civil  (rar,"vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

The  word  [restore]  is  also  used  for  the  rebuilding  a  ruined 
and  depopulated  city,  Dan.  ix.  25,  Src.  which  is  the  sad 
emblem  of  a  soul  laid  waste  by  sin,  which  defaceth  its 
beauty,  dismantles  its  strength,  and  brings  down  its  highest 
and  noblest  faculties. — Coinber.  Comp.  to  the  Temple,  pt.i.  s.3. 

These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day ; 

And  all  this  unifonn,  uncolour'd  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  varietj-  again.        Couper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

Then  brave  Sarpedon.  tugging  with  both  hands 
The  battlement,  it  fell,  and  ample  space 
For  entrance  left  in  the  dismantled  w.nll. 

/■/.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

DIS-MA'R,SHAL,  f.  To  derange  or  disar- 
range ;  to  disorder. 

■niiat  was  dismarshall'd  late 

In  this  thy  noble  frame. 
And  lost  the  prime  estate. 

Hath  re-obtain'd  the  same, 
Is  now  most  perfect  seen.  Drummond.  Sonnets. 

DIS-MA'RY,  V.  To  divorce  or  separate  from 
marriage  or  matrimonial  union  ;  to  disjoin  those 
united  in  wedlock. 

Howebeit  agaynst  the  yonge  mannes  mynde  he  was  dis- 
maryed,  and  maryed  agayne  to  another  gentylwoman,  at  tha 
pleasure  of  the  Duke  of  Burgoj-ne  and  of  the  Lord  de  la 
Treraoyle,  who  toke  on  them  the  quarrell. 

Berners.  Frnissarl    Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  c.  390, 


DIS 

D IS- MASK,  V.  To  strip  or  deprive  o!imask ; 
to  uncover,  reveal,  disclose. 

Vntiappie  ghost,  go  waile  thy  gtief  below, 
^^■^lere  iieuer  scute  but  endless  horrour  sees, 
D'smas/;  thy  mind  among  the  mirtle  trees, 
Wliich  here  I  see  thou  art  asham'd  to  show. 

Stirling,  Son.  20. 
n  their  bud  : 
ixture  showne. 
Are  Angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

DIS-MAST.     To  strip  or  deprive  of  the  mast. 

The  weather  proving  somewhat  more  moderate  on  the 
2?th,  we  sent  our  boat  to  the  captain  of  the  Tryal,  who, 
when  he  came  on  board  us.  produced  an  instrument,  signed 
by  himself  and  all  his  officers,  representing  that  the  sloop, 
besides  being  dismasted,  was  so  very  leaky  in  her  hull  that 
even  in  moderate  weather  it  was  necessary  to  ply  the  pumps 
constantly,  and  that  they  were  then  scarcely  sufficient  to 
keep  her  free.— -4nso)i.  Vogage,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Mr.  Anson  then  represented  to  the  viceroy  the  case  of  the 
ship  Haslingfield,  which  having  been  dismasted  on  the  coast 
of  China,  had  arrived  in  the  river  of  Canton  but  a  few  days 
before.— W.  Ii.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

DIS-MAW,  V.  To  throw  out  of  the  mnw  or 
mouth ;  to  disgorge  ;  (a  word  coined  for  the  oc- 
casion. ) 

The  first  that  broke  off  their  silence,  was  Don  Quixote, 
saving,  now  Mistress  Rodriguez,  you  may  unrip  yourself, 
and  dis-maw  all  that  you  have  in  your  troubled  heart  and 
grieved  entrails.— SAe7/on.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 

DIS-MAY,  V.     ^       By  an   easy  and   elegant 
Disma't,  r>.  I  metaphor, says  Skinner, from 

Dism.4'yedness.    (the  Lat.  Dis,  and  Sp.  3Ia- 
Disma'tfui.l.      J  jar,  to  bruise,  to  crush  ;  from 

the  Lat.  Malleus,  (q.'d.)  malleo  frangcre.      More 

probably,  dis,  and  maij,  to  have  miiild  or  power. 

A.S.   ilaq-an  ;    Ger.    Mog-en  ;     Dut.   Mag-en; 

"  posse,  valere,  prsBValere  ;  to  may  or  can,  to  be 

able,  to  avail,  to  prevail,"  (  Somner. ) 

"  Fr.  Esmayer, — to  be  sad,  pensive,   astonied, 

careful,"  (Cotgrave.)     "  Sp.Desmai/ar, — to  faint, 

to  swoon,  to  lose  courage,  to  dismag,"  (Delpino.) 

In  English,  dismng  is  more  strongly  applied. 
To    deprive  of  might   or   power,  of  all  active 

courage,  of  fortitude  ;  to  daunt,    to    dispirit,  to 

dishearten. 

Al  by  nygte  he  wende  forth,  and  sogte  out  here  son. 
Some  heo  fonde  ligge  slepe,  heo  demayde  hem  anon. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  150. 

That  falle  mad  him  afright. 

He  [William]  stode  alle  dismaicd,  than  said  tille  him  a 
knyght.  R.  Brunne,  p.  "0. 

Like  him,  that  wand'ring  in  the  bushes  thick, 
Tredes  on  the  adder  with  his  rechlesse  foote, 
Rered  for  wrath  swelling  her  speckled  neck, 
Dismay'd,  geues  back  all  sodenly  for  fere. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneid,  b.  ii. 

Perdy  (said  he)  heere  comes  and  is  hard  by 
A  knight  of  wondrous  powre,  and  great  assay. 

That  neuer  had  encountred  enemy. 
But  did  him  deadly  daunt,  or  foul  dismay, 
Ke  thou  for  trettcr  hope,  if  thou  his  presence  stay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Her  husband  desired  her  not  to  be  in  the  least  manner 
dismayed  at  his  sutTerings,  and  so  for  a  while  they  parted, 
she  using  these  words,  "  Farewell  my  dearest,  be  of  good 


All  our  mundanities  ; 
fear  of  sensitive  natures 
den  desolation,  and  dis-mayedness. 

^Iountagu^,  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  6.  s.  3 

She  comming  forth,  when  as  she  first  beheld 
The  armed  prince,  with  shield  so  blazing  bright. 

Her  ready  to  assaile.  was  greatly  queld, 
And  much  dismay'd  with  that  dismayfall  sight. 
That  back  she  would  haue  turn'd  for  great  atfright. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11 

She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled, 
■    And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th'  infernal  steed  : 
The  more  dismay'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er. — Dryden.  Theodore  S)-  Honoric 

Beneath  thy  arm  the  Nemean  monster  fell : 
Thy  arm  with  terrour  fiU'd  the  realms  of  hell  ; 
Ev'n  hell's  grim  porter  shook  with  dire  dismay 
Shrunk  back  and  trembled  o'er  the  mangled  prey. 

Pitt.   Viroil.  .}:neid,  b.  Tii 


DIS 

Say,  Juno,  why  this  sudden  reascent? 

Thou  seem'st  dismay'd  :  return'st  thou  by  command 

Of  Jove,  thy  terrible  though  wedded  lord. 


In  the  dread  season  of  dism 
In  that  your  hour  of  trial  sa 
^Vho  then  shall  prop  your  s 
Who  bear  afaiction's  weighl 


Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 


inking  heart? 

Brookes.  Sparrow  Si  Dove. 
a  tithe  or  tenth.     From 


DISME.     Fr.  DL 
the  Lat.  Decimus. 

The  disme  gnth  to  the  br.ttaile. 

As  though  Cliriste  might  not  availe 

Todothem  right  byotherwaie.— Go!i'cr.  Con.  ^.  Prol. 

Nowe  vf  the  spiritualtie  had  bene  aboute  to  haue  gathered 
a  disme  amonge  them  and  gcue  it  me:  Tyndall  here  had 
losfc  it  me  eucry  peny.— S/r  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  423. 

The  Abbot  of  Waltham  being  appointed  collector  of  a 
diswe,  granted  unto  the  king,  in  discharge  of  himself,  in  the 
Exchequer,  pleadeth.Quo,  ^-c. 

State  Trials.  Proceedings  on  the  Haicas  Corpus,  an.  1027. 

DIS-ME'ASURED,  v.  Out  of  measure;  im- 
m.oderate. 

I  will  not  that  mv  penne  bee  so  dismeasured  to  reproue 
so  muche  the  aunciente  men,  that  the  glorie  all  onely 
shoulde  abyde  with  them  that  be  present. 

Golden  Poke,  Pro'ogue. 

DIS-ME'MBER,  f.  ^        Fr.    Dismembre  ;     It. 

Disme'mderment.        \  Dif^mcmhrare ;  Sp.  Des- 

Disme'meering,  71.     J  me/nhrar. 

To  separate,  disjoin,  disunite,  mcmhcrfrom  mem- 
ber;  limb  from  limb,  one  part  or  portion  of  a 
whole  or  entire  body  from  another  ;  "  to  tear, 
mangle,  cut,  rend  from  or  in  pieces,"  (Cotgrave.) 

&  among  alle  othere  mest  reuthe  it  was  ido. 
That  sir  Simon  the  olde  man  demembred  was  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  559. 


For  Cristes  sake  swere  not  so  sinnefully,  in  dismrmhriiig 
of  Crist,  by  soule,  herte,  bones,  and  body:  for  certes  it 
seemeth,  ttiat  ye  thinken  that  the  cursed  .Tewes  dismember'd 
him  not  ynough,  but  ye  dismembre  him  more. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

As  the  hamer  cuttith,  brekyth.  or  disseuerith  iron  and 
other  harde  nietallys.  so  dyd  this  Cliarlis  di-^membre  and  cut 
or  breke  the  enemves  of  France  throughe  his  hyghe  prow- 
esso.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  147. 

But  that  there  was  no  sutche  dismemhrlnge  of  the  holy 
communion  at  that  time,  we  may  wel  vnderstande  both  by 
S.  Basil^  Nazianzene,  Gregorie,  Nyssene,  and  others  of 
that  age.— Jewel.  A  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  137. 

His  goodly  corps  on  ragged  clifts  yrent. 

Was  quite  dismembred,  and  his  members  chaste 
Scatt'red  on  euery  mountaine,  as  he  went. 
That  of  Hvppolvtns  was  left  no  moniment. 

Spensa:  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

They  found  matter  of  ch'sputc  upon  the  territories  that 
belonged  to  the  several  towns,  ani  especially  upon  the  Cba- 
telenie  of  .\eth,  which  France  had  dismembered  since  it  was 
in  their  possession,  and  had  joined  above  three-score  vil- 
lages to  the  Chateleuie  of  Tournay. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs  from  IG72— 70. 

The  partition  treaties  forced  the  king  of  Spain  to  make 
a  will  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon;  .and  the  Spa- 
niards tlirew  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France,  to  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  their  monarchy. 

Bolinghroke.  The  Occasional  Writer,  No.  11. 

Whose  pulse  in  every  vein  beats  strong, 
■Whose  limbs  leap  light  the  vales  along. 
Way  yet  ere  noon  tide  meet  his  death, 
And  lie  dismember'd  on  the  heath. 

Beattic.  The  Hares.   A  Fable. 
All  their  [the  Scotts]  members  met  in  the  same  house, 
and  the  king's  vassals  were  not  increased  upon  the  dismem- 
bering a  roval  fief,  as  was  the  custom  in  England. 

Priestley.  On  History,  pt.  v.  Lect.  46. 

I  perhaps  shall  prove  in  a  future  letter,  with  the  political 
map  of  Europe  before  mv  eve,  that  the  general  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  great  Christian  commonwealth  could 
not  exist  with  such  a  dismemberment ;  unless  it  were  fol- 
lowed (as  probably  enough  it  would)  by  the  dismemberment 
of  every  other  considerable  country  in  Europe. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

DIS-MISS,  V.  ^       It.  Bimeitei-e;   Lat.  D'lmit- 
DisMi'ss,  n.  I  tere,  dismissiis.     Mittere — fa- 

DisMi's  AL.  Vcere  wt  eat,   to  cause   to  go, 

DisMi'ssioN.        I  to  send. 
DisMi'ssivE.       J       To  cause  to  go  or  depart, 
to  send  away,  to  discard,  to  discharge. 
572 


DIS 

And  thereupon  bee  dismissed  his  friends  from  him,  and 
continued  many  daies  in  the  same  place. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curiius,  fol.  272. 

They  being  dismissed  spread  by  and  by  a  report  abroad  of 
the  arriuall  of  a  strange  nation  of  a  singular  gentlenesse 
and  courtesie. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  1.  p.  240. 

Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist, 

And  nature's  selfe  did  vanish  ;  whither  no  man  wist. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

His  majesties  servants,  with  great  expressions  of  grief  for 
their  dismiss,  poured  forth  their  prayers  for  his  Majesty's 
freedom  and  preservation,  and  so  departed. 

Sir  T,  Herbert.  Memoirs  of  Charles  I.  p.  14. 

S3  Henry  VI.  It  was  the  resolution  of  all  the  judges,  that 
matter  of  Utlawr>'  was  a  suthcient  cause  of  dismission  of 
any  member  out  of  the  house. 

Stale  Trials.  Goodwin  §•  Fortescue,  an.  1004. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscur'd,  which  were  a  fair  dismission. 
But  throw'st  them,  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them  high. 
Milton.  Samson  Agonistes, 
But  to  end  this  moot,  the  law  of  Moses  is  manifest  to  fix 
no  limit  therin  at  all,  or  such  at  least  as  impeaches  the 
fraudulent  abuser  no  more  then  if  it  were  not  set :  only 
requires  the  dismissive  writing  without  other  caution,  leaves 
that  to  the  inner  man,  and  the  bar  of  conscience. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon. 
The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound. 
And,  in  a  moment,  shot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  came  in  sight  the  crafty  God 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retain'd  his  rod. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report. 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
Who  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  pois'd,  so  gently  she  descends  from  high, 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

I  accept  of  your  invitation  to  supper;  but  I  must  make 
this  agreement  before  hand,  that  you  dismiss  me  soon  and 
treat  me  frugally.— iV/e/mott.  Pliny,  b.  iii.  Let.  12. 

"  They  besought  him,  saying,  send  her  away,  for  she  crieth 
after  us."  Send  her  away.— that  is,  grant  her  petition,  and 
give  her  her  dismissal. — Hurshy,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 

With  them,  [the  Gods]  I  therefore  fight  not,  but  if  earth 
Produce  thv  food,  and  thou  be  man,  approach, 
And  win  a 'swift  dismission  to  the  shades. 

Couper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

DIS-MOUNT,  r.  Fr.  Dcsmonter  ;  It.  Di- 
smontar,  smontare ;  Lat.  Mo7is,  montis,  high  or 
elevated  ground. 

To  descend  or  cause  to  descend,  to  get  down  or 
alight,  to  throw  off  or  cast  down. 

Of  their  falsehood  more  could  I  recount. 

But  now  the  bright  sunne  ginneth  to  dismount. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  May. 

There  we  found  six  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
mounted  tipon  their  carriages,  some  demy,  some  whole  cul- 
vering ;  we  presently  dismounted  them. 

"  '^  Sir  F.  Drake  Revived,  p.  10. 

Thus  to  their  fame,  when  finished  was  the  fight. 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight : 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  warlike  train, 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Did  not  Samuel  exercise  such  a  charity,  when  being  in- 
gratefully  and  injuriously  dismounted  from  his  authority,  he 
did  yet  retain  toward  that  people  a  zealous  desire  of  their 
welfare,  not  ceasing  earnestly  to  pray  for  them. 

JSarraiv,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25, 

. O  the  sorceries  of  sense  ! 

They  work  this  transformation  on  the  soul, 
Dismount  her,  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall. 
Dismount  her  from  her  native  wing  (which  soar'd 
Ere  while  ethereal  heights.)  and  throw  her  down. 
To  lick  the  dust,  and  crawl  in  such  a  thought. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  7, 

DIS-NA'TURED,  adj.  "  Fr.  Desnaturer,— 
to  make  unnatural;    to  weaken  nature,"  (Cot- 


And  make  this  empire  of  the  north  to  shine, 
Against  all  th'  impious  workings,  all  th'  assays 
Of  vile  di.-nalur'd  vipers  ;  whose  design 
Was  to  embroil  the  state,  t'obscure  the  light. 
And  that  clear  brightness  of  thy  sncred  right. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  to  the  King's  Majesty. 

If  she  must  teemc. 

Create  her  childe  of  spleen  e,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  rfisna/ur'd  torment  to  her. 

Sfiakespeare.  Lear,  Act  1.  6S.  I. 


DIS 

Can  the  stem  mother,  than  the  hrutes  more  wild, 
From  her  disnatur'd  breast  tear  her  young  child ; 
Flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  of  her  bone  the  bone. 
And  dash  the  smiling  babe  against  a  stone? 

ChnrchilL  Golham,  b.  iii. 

DIS-OBE'Y,f.  ^  Yv.Dhoheir:  Sp.  Des- 
Disobe'isance.  I  ohedecer ;  It.  Disitbhidire. 
DiiOBE'isANT.  I  Obey,  from  oh-ed-ire,  com- 
DisoBE'DiENT.  >  pound  of  oh,  and  aud-ire,  to 
DisoBE'DiE;:rE.  I  hsar,  hearken  or  listen  to ; 
Disobe'dienct.  I  and  thus,  to  obei/  is  —  to 
Disobe'diently.  J  comply  with,  submit  to  the 
will  or  wishes  of  another ;  and  to  disobey — 

To  refuse,  or  deny,  or  withhold,  or  withdraw, 
obedience,  compliance  or  submission,  to  the  will  or 
wishes  of  another ;  to  act  contrary  to  rule  or  ] 
order,  or  command ;  to  resist  authority. 

And  touching  this,  full  few  men  there  be 
Unncths  any  dare  I  safely  say. 
Fro  day  to  day  as  men  may  all  day  se 
But  that  the  best  of  God  they  disubev- 

Chaucer.  The  Letter  of  Cupide. 

For  as  moche  as  a  man  is  not  ohcisant  to  God,  that  is  his 
Lord,  therefore  is  his  herte  to  him  disoheisanl  tliurgh  con- 
cupiscence, which  is  called  nourishing  of  sinne  and  occasion 
of  sinne.— /rf.  The  Persones  Tale. 


DIS 

A  father  commands  his  son  to  ask  him  blessing  ever5'  day, 
and  is  ready  to  give  it  him  ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  undutiful 
to  him  in  his  other  actions,  and  lives  in  open  disobedience, 
forbids  him  to  come  in  his  sight.— Ti/Zo/son,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2j. 

Wlierehy  you  might  at  all  times  have  repressed  the  inso- 
lencv,  and  corrected  the  disobedienci/  of  such  as  therein 
should  have  presumed  to  offend,  if  such  care  and  vigilancy 
had  been  used  within  your  charge  as  appertaineth. 

Stnjpe.  Life  of  Abp.  Grindall,  an.  15S0. 


ifan,  who  was  placed  originally  with  every 
of  happiness  about  him,  disobeyed  his  Maker,  fell  from  that 
hanpy  state,  and  became  subject  to  God's  displeasure. 

GWpin,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2-. 

'niiose  sire, 

Percosian  Merops,  in  prophetic  skill 
Surpass'd  all  others ;  he  his  sons  forbade 
The  mortal  field,  but  disobedient  they 
Still  sought  it,  for  their  destiny  prevail'd. 

Coicper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 


GOKC 


Anone  begonne  to  disobe 
With  werres  vpon  euery 
Nowe  then  vpon  that  other  side 
To  tell  my  disobeisance 
Ful  sore  it  stant  to  my  greuance. 
And  though  I  make  no  semblant, 
Myn  herte  is  all  disobeisant, 
And  in  this  wise  I  me  confesse 
Of  that  ye  clepe  vnbuxomncs. 


O  that  ye  wolde  feare  the  Lord  and  i 


Cojt.  .{.  b. 


■:bc!ic  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that 
both  ye  &  the  kynge  that  raygneth  ouer  you,  wolde  folow 
the  Lord  youre  God.— Bible,  i5jl.  1  Kyngcs,  c.  12. 

Thenne  they  all  with  one  voyce  answered,  we  wyll  that 
this  be  done,  for  surely  he  is  disobeysauni  and  a  rebell 
agaynst  you. — Benicrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  c.  43. 

For  lacke  of  whiche  dylygence,  thei  that  were  disposed  to 
do  disobevsaunce,  were  incoraged  and  inboldened. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  4. 

And  nowe,  for  your  contcmpte  and  disobedietice,  goo  you 

to  the  prysone  of  the  kynges  benche,  wherevnto  I  commytte 

you.  and  remayne  ye  there  prisoner  vntyle  the  pleasure  of 

the  kynge  your  father  be  further  knowen. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  C. 

And  howe  is  the  king  obeyed,  whos 
the  disobedientest  obeyed,  the  high 
the  vnskillftillest  made  chief  capitaines. 

Sir  J.  Clieke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
Rich.  Villaines  set  downe  the  coarse,  or  by  St.  Paul 
I'le  make  a  coarse  of  him  that  disobej/s. 

Sliakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Meanwhile  I  canot  omit  to  take  notice  of  one  auxiliary 
consideration,  taken  in  to  approve  the  sincerity  of  his  doc- 
tnurs  ;  considering,  saifh  he,  the  corruptness  of  our  nature, 
the  prejudice  ouglit  rather  to  stand  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
obei/crs  than  obevers  of  any  government. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  228. 

[It  is  found  grievous]  that  these  commissioners  usually 
appoint  and  allot  to  women  discontented  at  and  unwilling 
to  live  with  their  husbands,  such  portion  and  allowance  for 
present  maintenance,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet ;  to  the 
great  encouragement  to  wives  to  be  disobedient  and  con- 
temptuous against  their  husbands. 

Stale  Trials.   'The great  Case  nf  Impositions,  an.  1(306. 


The  same  favourable  conclusions  may  also  be  drawn  from 
the  weakness  of  hum.an  nature,  which  though  it  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  stubborn  disobedience,  yet  seems  to  render  the 
penitent  proper  objects  of  divine  mercy. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christian  ReVr/ion,  Dis.  7. 

DIS-OBLI'GE,  I'.  ^  It  Disobbligare ;  Sp. 
Disobliga'tion.  I  Desobliijar ;  Fr.  "  Des- 
Disobli'gement.  V  obliger, — to  release  or  dis- 
Disobli'ger.  I  charge  of  a  bond,  to  quit 

Disobli'gingly.  )  of  an  ohliqatinn,"  (Cot- 
grave.  )  Lat.  Ob-lig-are,  ob,  and  ligare,  to  bind, 
to  hold  to.  Our  old  English  writers"  use  the  word 
properly  as  the  Fr.  and  It.  viz.  to  release  or  free 
from  bond  or  obligation.  To  oblige  is,  to  hind, 
sometimes  with  a  subaudition  of  —  by  acts  of 
kindness  or  service ;  and  disoblige  is  opposed  to 
this— 

Not  to  bind  or  attach  by  kindness  or  service ; 
to  withhold,  to  refuse  a  kindness  or  sernce ;  and 
thus— 

To  offend,  to  give  offence  to,  to  displease. 

Sir,  I  hope  I  [Whitelocke.]  may  be  thought  capable  to 
know  mv  king,  and  to  understand  what  protection  I  was  to 
have  from  him.  the  mutual  relations  of  both;  and  further  I 
hold  myself  disobliqed. 

State  Trials.  Hollis  and  TMiitelocke,  an.  1G43. 

If  the  contrary  reason  makes  them  so  that  the  law  could 
not  justly  have  been  impos'd,  or  if  it  had  been  dc  facto  im- 
pos'd,  it  could  not  oblige  the  conscience,  then  the  conscience 
is  restor'd  to  liberty  and  disobligation. 

lip.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  G.  s.  3. 


DIS 

DIS-0'CCIDENT,  r.     To  turn  away  from  the 

west.      Lat.   Occidens,  the  setting,  (sc.)  of  the 
sun.      See  Disorient. 

Perhaps  some  roguing  boy  that  managed  the  puppets, 
turn'd  the  city  wrong,  and  so  disoccidcnicd  our  geograpbe- 
Marvell.    Works, 


vol.  iii. 

Thrown   out   of  its   orbii 


DIS-0'RBED. 

sphere  of  motion. 

And  reason  fives  the  obiect  of  all  harme; 
^\■ho  maruels  then  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels. 
And  flye  like  chidden  Mercury,  from  Jove, 
Or  like  i 

DIS-ORDA'IN,  V.  See  infra.  To  Disorder. 
Fr.  Desordonne, — "  disorderly,  disordinate,  unruly, 
disordered,  outrageous,  unbridled,  out  of  all  com- 
pass," (Cotgravc. )  In  R.  Gloucester  it  appears 
to  mean,  "  To  put  out  of  orders,  (sc.)  as  a 
clerc." 

Zuf  eni  clerc  as  felon  were  itake, 

&  vor  felon  iproued,  &  ne  mizte 


That  1 

Glotonie  i 
elles  to  do  : 
ordcined  coa 


2  soldo  him  i 


DIS-0'RDER,  V. 

DiSo'rDER,  7!. 

Diso'rderedlt. 
Diso'rderlv,  adj. 
Diso'rderly,  ad. 

DiSO'RDERLlNESS. 

Diso'rdinate. 

Diso'rdinately. 

Diso'rdinance. 


arable  appetit  to  ete  or  to  drinke :  or 
to  the  unmesurable  appetite  and  dis- 
5te  or  drinke. 

Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 


Fr.  n.  Disordre ;  It. 
Disordine ,-  Sp.  Desorden  ; 
It.  V.  Disordinare ;  Sp. 
Desordenar.  (See  Co- 
ordain.)       To    Disorder, 


Search  thro'  the  world, 
Then  di, obedience' to  tl: 


re  shall  not  know  a  thing, 
■ye  more  horror  bring, 
highest  cause, 


And  from  thence  labour  to  bring  in  again 
The  outlet  will  o{  disobedienci/  ; 
Send  terrour,  threats,  intreaties.  but  in  vai 
Daniel.  Civ 


War. 


I  will  go  seek  some  unfrequented  path, 
Either  in  desert  woods  or  wilderness. 
There  to  bewail  my  innocent  mishaps, 
"Wliich  heav'n  hath  justly  poured  down  on  me, 
In  punishing  my  disobedicnc". 

Taylor.  The  Hoy  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  Act  i 


He  disobedientlie  refused  to 
of  bodilie  harm,  through  t\v 
about  the  king, 


prete 

e   of 

Holinshed.  Edw.  III.  an 

And  when  night  ( 


)  and  the  same  forewarning  dream  begim  : 
Once  more  the  God  stood  threatening  o'er  his  head  , 
■With  added  curses  if  he  disobey'd. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  h. 


That  if  he  receded  from  what  he  had  promised,  it  would  be 
such  a  disobtiyation  to  the  prince  who  had  set  his  heart  now 
upon  the  journey,  after  his  majesty's  approbation,  that  he 
could  never  forget  it,  nor  forgive  any  man  who  had  been  the 
cause  otH.—Clarcndon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  IC. 

If  I  make  a  voluntary  coven: 
good,  and  he  prove  afterward 
conceive  a  disnbligemevt. 

Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

For  sure  there  is  no  precept  of  Christianity,  wherein  the 
speculation  and  the  practice  are  more  distant  one  from  ano- 
ther then  in  this  of  loving  our  enemies,  and  benefitting  our 
diso'jligers.—Mountague.  Decoute  Ess.  pt.i.  Treat.  15.  s.  4. 

He  could  not  but  well  remember  how  foully  that  business 
had  been  managed,  and  how  disobligingly  he  himself  had 
been  treated  by  that  ambassadour. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,\ol.i.  p.  14. 

But  however,  could  a  man  by  his  will,  oblige  himself,  or 
make  any  thing  vnlawful  to  him,  there  would  be  nothing  got 
by  this,  because  then  might  he  by  his  will,  disoblige  himself 
again,  and  make  the  same  lawful  as  before. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  £03. 

Thus  doth  God's  design  concerning  the  abolition  of  this 
religion  appear  by  verbal  testimonies  ;  the  same  we  see  also 
declared  by  real  eflfects  ;  his  providence  hath  made  good  his 
word,  he  hath  not  onlv  disobliged  men  from  that  religion, 
but  hath  manifestly  discountenanced  it. 

Barron;  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 


that  those  who  lost  the  prizes,  were  such  as 
had  disobtig'd  the  poet  or  were  in  disgrace  with  Augustus, 
or  enemies  to  Jlecsnas  :  and  this  was  the  poetical  revenge 
,  he  took. — Dryden.  Virgil,  Ded. 

Nor  can  it  be  any  just  offence  unto  her  majesty  of  France, 
whom  they  highly  honour  and  esteem,  as  a  good  and  glori- 
!  ous  queen  ;  nor  any  disobligation  to  the  ambassador  the 
Prince  D'Harcourt,  whom  likewise  they  desire  to  treat  witl\ 
all  demonstr.ations  of  civility  and  respect ;  if,  according  to 
the  laws  of  all  nations,  the  law  of  this  kingdom  be  put  in 
execution  against  one  who  is  a  native,  a  subject,  a  delin- 
nMcnt.— Parliamentary  Histori/.  Charles  I.  an.  l(J4-3. 


To  put,  cast  or  throw, 
out  of  bounds  or  limits, 
out  of  station  or  rank, 
rule  or  regularity  or  method  ;  to  discompose,  to 
disarrange,  to  disturb,  to  confound  or  confuse. 

Alas !  may  not  a  man  see  as  in  our  daies,  the  sinncful 
costlewe  array  of  clothing,  and  namely  in  too  moche  super- 
fluitee,  or  elles  in  to  disordinate  srantnesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

For  right  as  reson  is  rebel  to  God.  right  so  is  sensualitce 
rebel  to  reson.  and  the  body  also,  and  certes  this  disordi- 
nance,  and  this  rebellion,  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  abought  upon 
his  precious  body  ful  dere. — Id.  lb. 

The  kynge  of  Hungery  was  sore  dyspleased  whan  he  sawe 
howe  he  had  lost  ye  iourney  by  nisfrdcryng  of  the  Frcnche- 
men,  and  sawe  no  remedy  but  to  five,  or  else  be  taken  or 


And  whiles  in  one  gyfte  neither  woulde  g3"ue  place  to 
other,  there  was  such  disordre  and  confusion,  so  that  euen 
thejT  wemen  in  open  places  both  spoke  and  taught. 

Udal.  Pref  to  Ut  Epistle  of  Corinthians. 

For  lyke  as  the  disordered  loue  of  the  parent  or  child,  is 
hatred  father  than  loue.  sith  it  is  noysome  vnto  both  :  so  the 
disordered  care  to  preserue  the  lyfe,  is  veiay  destruccion  of 
the  lyfe.— /rf.  Matthew,  c.  10. 

On  other  side  the  Turkes,  which  trusted  power  to  much. 

Disorderly  iid  spread  their  force,  the  will  of  God  was  such. 

Gascoigne.  A  Devise  of  a  Masque,  §-c. 

The  eflect  of  whiche  supplication  was,  that  the  temporal! 

landes  deuoutely  geuen.  and  disordinnlely  spet  by  religious 

and  other  spiritual  persones,  might  suffice  to  maintein  to 

the  honor  of  the  king  and  defence  of  the  realmexv.  erles.  &c. 

Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  2. 

■\Ve  may  easily  trace  almost  all  the  sins  and  enormities, 
and  distempers,  and  troubles,  and  disorders,  that  we  observe 
in  ourselves  or  others,  to  the  immoderation  and  disorder  of 
the  passions.— /fa/c.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  Of  the  Moderate  Affections. 
■Wlien  as  the  king  thereof  ascertained. 
Supposing  some  small  pow'r  would  have  restrain'd 
Disordered  rage ;  sends  with  a  simple  crew. 
Sir  Humphry  Stafford,  whom  they  overthrew. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Surelie  these  men  so  disorderedlie  confounding  all  things, 
they  in  the  end  shall  be  confounded  themselues. 

Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  yo\.^  c.  41. 

Saul  in  much  different  state  at  Gilgal.  lay ; 
His  forces  seem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarm'd,  disorderly,  and  loud. 

Couley.  Davi  ;ds,  b.  iv. 

For  they  alone  live  as  they  wouJd,  who  have  learned  to 
will  that  which  they  should :  whereas  if  our  actions  and 
affections  both  be  disordinate  and  not  ruled  by  reason,  t'ne 
liberty  of  our  free  will  is  small,  slender,  and  feeble,  jca  and 
intermingled  for  the  most  part  with  much  repentance. 

■  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  il. 


573 


DIS 

They  dance  trith  disordin 
thumping  of  the  feete,  to  pie 
to  dishonest  verses. 

Pnjnne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  8. 

Tis  not  more  natural  for  the  stomach  to  digest,  the  lungs 
to  breathe,  the  glands  to  separate  juices,  or  other  intrails  to  ; 
perform  their  several  offices ;  however  they  may  by  parti-  j 
cular  impediments  be  soiuetimes  disordered  or  obstructed 
in  their  operations.  ! 

Shaflesbunj.  E:iquiry  concerning  Virtue,  b.ii.  pt.  i.  s.  1. 

He  [Turnus]  heav'd  it  at  a  lift :  and  poiz'd  on  high  ' 

Han  staggering  on  against  his  enemy:  j 

But  so  disordered,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
His  way :  or  what  unwieldy  weight  he  threw.  I 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  xii. 

If  we  were  at  peace  at  home,  we  should  be  so  abroad;  i.e.  ' 

if  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  passions  within  \ 

ourselves,  we  should  live  more  easily  and  quietly  with 

oiheis.—Siillinci/ieet,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  1.  I 

And  thus  does  Celsus  in  Origen  declare  the  nature  of  God, 
God  is  not  the  president  or  head  of  irregular  and  irrational 
lust  or  appetite,  and  of  " 
the  just  and  righteous  t 

The  following  lines  upon  delirious  dreams  may  appear 
very  extravagant  to  a  reader,  who  never  experienced  the 
disorders  which  sickness  causes  in  the  brain. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  h.  iii.  Note. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  and  Damon's  woes  rehearse, 
In  wildest  numbers  and  disorner'd  verse. 

l.ytlleton.  The  Proijress  of  Lore,  Ed.  2. 
Scueca  draws  a  picture  of  th.it  disorderly  luxury  which     like,  unequal, 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts  every 
stated  hour  of  every  office  of  liio. 

Hume.  Ess.  Populousncss  of  Ancient  Nations. 

DI.?-0'RGANIZE,i'.  )       To  destroy  the  or- 
Disono.iXiz.v'TioN-.         S  (janicul  or  instrumental 

construction,  disposition  or  arrangement  of  parts  ; 

to  discompose,  disarrang'e,  disorder. 

lr.ation  of  Pad) 


DIS 

Thus  wise  long  time  he  did  himself  dispace 

There  rouiid  about,  when  as  at  last  hee  spide, 
Ljing  along  before  him  in  that  place. 
That  flocks  grand  captain,  and  most  trustie  guide. 

Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat. 
They  [the  Saints]  in  this  lower  field  dispacivy  wide, 
Through  windy  thoughts,  that  would  their  sails  misguide ; 
Anchor  their  fleshly  ships  fast  in  his  wounded  side. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

DI3-PAIR,  i:     To  separate  a  pair,-  to  sepa- 
rate or  join  tlioso  matched.  i 

'  Forgive  me,  lady, 

I  have  destroy'd  Gerrard,  and  thee :  rebell'd  [ 

Against  heaven's  ordnance  ;  dispair'd  two  doves. 
Made  'em  sit  mourning;  slaughter'd  love,  and  deft 
The  heart  of  all  integrity. 

Beanm.  S;  Flelch.  Four  Plays  in  One. 

DIS-PA'RAGE,  r.  ^       It.  Dispareffgiare ;  Fr. 

Disp.i'rage,  «.  I  Disparager,  —  "to  offer 

Disp.\'bageable.         I  unto  or  impose  upon  a  ; 

Dispa'ragement.        >  man  unfit   or  ttnworthy  , 

DisrA'RAGER.  j  conditions,"  (Cotgrave.) 

DiSP.i'RAGiNG,  71.         j   Mid.   Lat.    JDisparigare, 

Disf.Vragingly.        j  (Vossius,  rfcT'(Vus,  iv.  6.) 

Spelman  says, — the  French  use  parage  for  family, 

consanguinity,  parentage  ;  hence,  in  our  law,  to 

disparage  is  the  same  thing  as  to  bind  together 

ncquais  in  blood.      From  the   Lat.  Dispar,  un- 


DIS 

'  Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to  religion,  or  lias 
brought  more  disparagement  upon  truth,  than  boisterous 
and  unseasonable  zeal.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 


The  anarchy  of  the  .idniiniilration  of  Fadie,  which  has 

completely  disoryiniiz,'d  th-  supply  of  our  armies;  which 

by  that  disoryanizalinii  reduced  the  army  of  Dumourier  to 

stop  in  the  middle  of  its  conquests,  Src.  , 

Biirk".  App.  .iddress  of  M.Brissol. 

They  take  an  acli.'U  as  iif>ar  tlie  true  one,  as  the  difficulty 
and  the  disoryat:ixa!io!i,  with  which  they  'aave  to  contend, 
will  allow  ot—Faley.  N^tlvrul  Theology,  c.  20.  i 

DIS-CyRIENTRD.  Fr.  'Desorienter,— to twvn 
away  from  the  east;  Lat.  Oriens,  the  rising,  (sc.) 
of  the  sun.  It  seems  equivalent  to  the  vulgar 
expression — 

To  be  or  put  out  of  Xv.i  latituiie  ;  to  have  lost 
the  right  way. 

I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little  disoriented 
when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the  Revela- 
tions the  s.";me. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v. 


To   degrade,  to  underrate,  to  undervalue,  to 
disgrace. 
A  false  traitour,  false  derk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  Shalt  be  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee, 
■\Vho  durst  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  doubter,  that  is  come  of  swiche  linage. 

Chaucer.  The  Reces  Tale,  v.  425t>. 
For  ever  he  domed,  sin  it  first  began. 
That  whan  the  lord  fulfilled  had  his  coragc, 
Him  wolde  think  it  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estat.  so  lowe  for  to  alight. 

Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8781. 
Deuoyde  of  good  corage, 
Deuoyde  of  wysdome  sage, 
r.Iad,'frantvke,  and  sauage 


Skelton.  The  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scoltes. 

Also  the  damosell  sufrereth 
bloode,  or  hyndrance  in  her  mar 
aduanced  (no  dyspreyse  to  my  ii- 

And  beside  that,  offering  tn  !. 
without  dispergment  before  tli  ■  : 
man,  of  fourteene  if  it  he  j 


Smith.  Cm 
vnfitting  thing,  S:  a 


iwealth.  b.  iii.  c,  5. 
blemish,  &  highe 


DIS-OWN,  i'.    Own,  from  Ge.r.  Eig-en,  e;/g^ 

A.  ,S.   Ag-an,   agit-ian,  geagninit,    "  to   possess,  to  ,  to  be  defouled 

men,  to  appropriate,  to  chilicngc  to  himself,  to 

make  to  become  his  own,"  (  Somner. )      And  to  j     "*'"'  '^"  "o'  * 
disown —  I 

To  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge,  to  disclaim,  i 
disallow,  disavow,  renounce.  i 


Sith  it  is 
disparagemel 
'  '       approche  priesthode  in  denes  as  he  doth  in  dignit 
"    "    "     ■  bigamy  in  his  first  mariage. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  59, 


Yet  do  not  sdeigno  to  let  thy  name  be  wi 
In  this  base  pocme,  for  thee  far  uufitt : 
Nought  is  thy  worth  dispar nqed  thereby, 
Spenser.  To  th 


Earle 


T,at  when  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  you,  upon  the 
sudden,  and  without  advice  of  counsel  to  own  or  disown 
books,  you  seem  very  dark  to  me,  I  cannot  dive  into  your 
meaning.— S/u/e  Trials.  Col.  John  Lilburn.  an.  1649. 


fEsscT 
So  as  it  fell,  therp  was  a  gentle  squire 
That  lov'd  a  lady  of  high  parentage ; 
But  for  his  meane  degree  might  not  aspire 
To  match  so  high :  her  friends  with  counsel  sage, 
Disswaded  her  from  such  a  disparage. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  S 


And  yet  neither  he,  nor  i 
more  blame-worthy  herein,  I 
the  same  premises  haveeithi 
conclusions,  which  ui 


3  rest  are  to  be  thought  any  ' 
m  many  others,  that  holding 
dissembled  or  disowned  those 
dably  follow  therefrom. 

Cuilworth.  Morality,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Being  all  unanimous,  and  led  to  the  dear  evidence  of  so 
direct  and  so  important  an  interest  (which  must  have  been 
lost  by  the  usual  delays)  they  [the  deputies  of  the  States 
General]  all  agreed  to  run  the  hazard :  and  were  so  far  from 
being  disowned,  that  they  were  applauded  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  every  province. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  2. 
When  somebody  told  him  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren 
stood  without,  desiring  to  see  him,  he  seemed  almost  to 
disown  this  earthly  relation  to  them,  and  pointing  to  his 
followers,  said,  my  mother  and  my  brethren  are  those  which 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it.— Peurce,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

DL SPACE,  V.     Lat.  Spatiari,  to  walk  up  and 
down. 

To  move  about,  range  about. 
But  when  he  spide  the  ioyous  butterflie 
In  this  faire  plot  dispacing  to  and  fro, 
Fearelesse  of  foes  and  hidden  ieopardie, 
Lord,  how  he  gan  for  to  bestirre  him  tho. 

Spenser.  Muiopolmos. 


They  disdained  this  marriage  with  Dudley  as  altogether 
disparageable  and  most  unworthy  of  the  blond  royal  and 
regal  majesty.— Camrfen.  Elizabeth,  an.  15C3. 
He  seeing  with  that  chorle  so  faire  a  wght, 

Decked  with  many  a  costly  ornament, 
Much  merueiled  thereat,  as  well  he  might. 
And  thought  that  match  a  foule  disparagement. 

Spetlser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 
So  that  if  his  charity  had  equally  drawn  with  his  learning, 
he  would  have  forborn  to  procure  the  envy  of  so  powerful  a 
number  upon  him,  from  whom  he  cannot  but  expect  the 
return  of  a  like  measure  of  blame,  and  only  have  made  way 
to  his  own  grace,  by  the  proof  of  his  ability,  without  tlie 
disparaginq  of  us,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  stood 
quietly'by'him.— Duniei.  A  Defence  of  Rhyme. 
Let  not  my  liege  misdeem  these  humble  lays, 
As  lickt  with  soft  and  supple  blandishment. 
Or  spoken  to  disparagon  his  praise. 

G  'Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  ^-  Death. 


Be  pleased  to  consider  with  me,  that  there  are  divers 
things,  which  ought  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  disparagers 
of  scripture.- Buyic.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

Two  Gods  of  no  inferior  fame. 
Whom  ancient  wits  with  reverence  name ; 
Though  wiser  m.oderns  much  disparage, 
I  mean  the  Gods  of  love  and  marriage. 

Mallet.  Cupid  S;  Hymen. 

All  of  whom  I  mention  to  honour,  and  surely  without 
disparagement  to  any  or  all  of  those  most  respectable  princes 
and  grandees.— BurAe.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

DIS-PA'RATE,fl(/,'.  >      Lat.  Dis-pararc,    se- 

Di'iiPARATF.3,  u.  S  parare,  et  sejungere,  to 

separate,  to  disjoin.  Disparata,  quasi  ab  aliis 
sejuncta  separataquc,  (Vossius  in  v.  Paro. ) 

Of  disparates,  Coekeram  says,  "  Words  which 
are  differing  one  from  another,  but  not  contrary, 
as  heat  and  cold  are  contraries,  but  heat  and  mois- 
ture disparates. 

Separated,  disjointed,  distinct. 

But  if  the  office  of  an  Evangelist  be  higher,  then  as  long 
as  they  are  not  disparate,  much  less  destructive  of  each  other, 
they  may  have  leave  to  consist  in  subordination. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

Certainly  this  punishment  of  excommunication  is  very 
disparate  and  distant  from  the  crime  of  schism. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  505. 

All  the  objections  raised  suppose  the  sums  total  of  all  infi 
nitcs  to  be  equal,  when  in  disparate  parts  they  manifestly 
are  not  so.— Claike.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  1. 

The  maxim  may  be  true  in  all  human  friendship  except 
the  conjugal,  but  fails  completely  in  the  love  between  Christ 
and  the  church,  in  which  the  afl'ection  on  both  sides  is  the 
most  cordial,  though  the  rank  of  the  parties  be  the  most 
disparate.— Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

DI-SPA'RCLE.  By  this  word  Brende  renders 
spargere,  and  dissipare,  to  spread,  disperse,  dissi- 
pate. It  is  compounded  of  Dis,  (augmentative, 
see  Dis,)  and  to  sparkle ;  i.  e.  throw  out  sparks, 
to  spread,  to  scatter,  as  sparks  do.    Sec  Sparkle. 

Wlien  the  inhabytoures  that  dwelled  in  cottages  disparklcd 
[sparsis  tuguriis  habitabuot]  thereaboutes  saw  men  com- 
ming,  whome  they  iudged  to  be  theire  enemies,  thinking  Ihcy 
1  had  ben  enclosed  about,  slew  such  as  were  not  liable  to 
j  folow  them,  it  fled  to  the  wild  mountaynes  that  were  full  of 
I  snove.— Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius.  fol.  121. 

i  Then  .all  his  men  for  feare  dispareled  [dissipantur  metu'] 
j  flying  by  such  w.aies  as  were  opt'  for  them,  and  threwe  away 
their  armoure,  whiche  before  they  had  taken  for  theire  de- 
fence—7J.  /*.  fol.  40. 

Ye  will  have  the  very  church  a  secret  vnknowen,  not  a ' 
companv  &  congregacion,  but  a  dispercled  noumber  of  only 
good  men.— Sir  T.  .^[ore.   Workes,  p.  182. 

But  the  left  wing  of  the  horsemen  (considering  a  great 
number  of  them  were  yet  dispareled  asunder)  being  with 
much  difficultie  brought  together,  marched  a  main  pace. 


DIS-PARI'TION.  Used  by  Hall  as  equiva- 
lent to  disappearance ;  and  in  opposition  to  Ap- 
parition. 

How  could  any  son  of  the  prophets  stay  within  the  col- 
Icdge  walls  th.it  d,iy ;  when  he  knew  what  was  meant  to 
Elijah  ?  Perhaps,  though  they  knew  that  to  be  the  prophet's 
last  day;  yet  they  might  think  his  disparition  should  be 
stidden,  and  insensible  ;  besides,  they  found  how  much  hee 
ofi'ccted  sec:-ecie  in  this  intended  departure;  yet  the  fifty 
Prophets  of  Jericho  will  make  proofe  of  their  eyes,  and  with 
much  intention  assay  who  shall  have  the  last  sight  of  Elijah. 
Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  The  Rapture  of  Elijah. 

DIS-PA'RITY.    Lat.  Dispar,  unlike,  unequal. 
Unlikeness,  inequality. 


I      Their  actors  think  themselve: 

'  they  may  not  twice  or  thrice  ii 

ence  with  a  speech  of  an  hundri 


dispnrag'd  by  the  poet,  if 
a  plaj-  entertain  the  audi- 

i  or  two  hundred  lines. 

'issir,  on  Dramnlick  Poesie. 


i  love,  and  men's 


But  the  disparity  of  years  and  strength. 
Between  you  anil  your  son.  duly  consider'd. 
We  would  not  so  expose  you. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

For  if  to  produce  alike  in  any  kind  or  degree,  be  to  gene- 
ate  ;  then  to  give  a  being  without  any  dissimilitude  or  dis- 
arily  is  the  most  proper  generation  :  our  Saviour,  therefore, 
lence  truly  is  the  Sou  of  God  the  Father. 

'  Barrou;  vd.  ii.  Scr.  2!. 


DIS 

And  yet  the  disparities  of  understanding  between  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  author,  and  tlie  most  ignorant  of 
tlie  mechanics  whose  manual  art  and  industry  must  concur 
in  the  publication  of  his  labours — the  disparity  between  the 
wisest  man  and  the  humblest  of  his  instruments— is  nothing 
in  co"inparison  of  that  which  must  be  confessed  to  subsist 
between  the  two  intellects  which  have  concurred  in  the 
publication  of  the  prophetic  word,  (the  divine  spirit  and  the 
prophet.)— -ffors/cy,  vol.  U.  Ser.  18. 

DIS-PARK,  V.  1  -  Fr.  "Deparque,—disparked, 
Dispa'rkixg,  n.   )  disinclosed,   laid  open:    also 
broken  or  got  out  of  a  park  or  inclosure,"  (  Cot- 
grave.  ) 

But  this  I  hope  shall  not  need  in  time,  for  the  owners  of  a 
great  sort  of  them  begin  now  to  smell  out,  that  such  parcels 
might  be  emploied  to  their  more  gain,  and,  therefore,  some 
of  them  doo  grow  to  be  disparked. 

Holinslied.  Description  of  Etigland,  c.  IS). 

For  they  riotously,  with  routs  and  companies,  with  sword 
and  violence,  of  their  own  heads  and  authority,  assembled 
themselves  in  many  places,  plucked  down  the  men's  hedges, 
disparked  their  parks. — Strype.  Mem.  Edw.  I'l.  an.  I5tj. 

Tlie  rocks  did  rend,  the  veil  of  the  Temple  divided  of 
itself  and  opened  the  inclosures,  and  dispnrhrd  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  made  it  pervious  to  the  Gentiles  e^e. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

And  we  shall  find  that  the  little  undecencies  and  riflings 
of  our  souls,  the  first  openings  and  disparkings  of  our  vertue 
differ  only  from  the  state  of  perdition,  as  infancy  does  from 
old  age,  and  sickness  from  death.— /rf.  Ser.  IG.  pt.  ii. 

DIS-PART,  V.  \     Lat.  Dkpartiri,  to  separate; 
Disparta'tion.  i  Dis,  and  partiri,  to  divide,  to 
deal. 

To  divide,  to  separate,  to  dissever,  to  sunder. 

That  done,  he  leads  him  to  the  highest  mount. 

Such  one,  as  that  same  mightv  man  of  God, 
That  bloud-red  billowes  like  a  walled  front 

On  either  side  dispai  ted  with  his  rod. 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod. 
Dwelt  forty  daies  \fou.—Spenscr.  Faerie Queene,  bi.c.lO. 


Massinger,  The  Eencgado,  Act  ii. 


Phylides,  meeting  with  preventive  spear 

The  furious  onset  of  Amphicles,  gash'd 

His  leg  below  the  knee,  where  brawny  most 

The  muscles  swell  in  man  ;  disparted  wide 

The  tendons  shrank,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 

Coicper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

DIS-PA'SSION,  «.  ^       Equivalent  to Dis/Jrts- 

Dispa'ssionf.d.  \  sion  is  apathy ;  Gr.  Atto- 

Dispa'ssionate,  ac?/.  Jflcai;  waiS.  to  compassion, 

Dispa'ssionately.     )  sijmpatht,     Gr.    Su.uTru-  i 

Sua.      See  Compassion,  and  Apathv.  ! 

Want   of,    freedom   from,  passion   or  feeling ;  i 

calmness,  coolness  of  feeling,  temperance,  mode-  | 

ration.  1 

Mliat  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  dispassion  ;  hv  the 
Sceptics  indisturbance  ;  by  the  Molinists  quietism ;  by  com- 
mon men  peace  of  conscience;  seems  all  to  mean  but  great  I 
tranquillity  of  mind,  though  it  be  made  to  proceed  from  so  I 
diverse  causes,  as  human  wisdom,  innocence  of  lil'e,  or  1 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  j 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 

■We  look  upon  you  as  wise  and  dispassionate  men.  and 
good  patriots,  who  will  raise  up  those  banks  and  fences  which 
have  been  cast  down,  and  who  will  most  reasonably  hope, 
that  the  same  prosperity  will  again  spring  from  those  roots, 
from  which  it  hath  heretofore  and  alwavs  grown. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  745. 

The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  are  of  a 
moral  nature ;  and  though  not  of  equal  clearness  with  the 
testimonies  of  sense  or  a  mathematical  demonstration,  vet 
are  so  pregnant  and  so  convincing  that  the  considering  dis- 
l>asiionate  spirit  fully  acquiesces  in  them. 

Bates.  The  Divinity  of  the  Christian  licligion. 


DIS 

thing  of  this  kind  has  happened,  surely  it  becomes  the 
legislature  to  advert  to  those  things  speedily,  seriously,  aud 
dispassionately.— Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

DISPA'TCH,  or  ")  Despatch  is  more  con- 
Despa'tch,  v.  I  sistent  with  the  origin  of 

Dispa'tch,  n.  I  the  word.     Fr.  Despeschcr, 

Disp.v'tcher.  \dcpescher;  Sp.  Despachar ; 

Disp.\'tchfull.  I  It.  Spacciare.  Menage 
Dispa'tchi.vg,  n.  I  says,  Depecher,  quasi  depe- 
Disp.\'tchment.     j  dire,  \.  p..  expedite ;  and  to 

the  same  purport  Sliinner.     Ex-pcd-irc ;  dicitur 

qui  pedem  retentum  liberut,    (Donatus,   in   Ter. 

Hecyram,  v.  1.  28. )     "  Fr.  Dcspe.<scher, — 

To  hasten,  rid,  send  away  quickly,  to  take  a 

speedy   course   with,    make    a    speedy   end   of," 

(Cotgrave.) 

A  despatch, — messages  or  letters  sent  expedi- 

iionsli/,  with  haste,  with  speed. 

Commaunde  them,  that  they  he  not  (as  the  commune 
sorte  is)  hyghe  myuded  in  trustyng  vpon  their  riches,  nor 
that  they  repose  their  chief  helping  felicitie  in  thinges, 
that  are  fyrst  vayne,  than  so  vucertain  that  yf  casualtie 
take  them  not  awaye,  yet  at  least  death  despateheth  vs  from 
them.— Wa/.  1  Timothee,  c.6. 

But  wha  I  had  cleane  dispatched  my  self  of  this  great 
charge  and  taske,  I  looked  not  that  I  should  at  any  time 
afterward,  haue  any  more  to  doe  with  this  kinde  of  writing. 
I  Id.  Preface  vpon  Matthew. 

And  afterwards,  hauynge  addressed  and  reysed  their  tro- 
phee  vpon  the  rocky  place  of  the  sepulcre  of  the  dogge.  they 
dyspcsched  a  brigant}aie,  by  the  which  they  aduertysed  the 
Athenyaus  of  that  same  victorie. 

Nicoll.  Thucidides,  fol.  223. 

Afier  the  dispatch  of  Rodolph,  in  Lent  last,  as  he  had 
made  show  before,  that  he  intended  to  go  over  sea,  and  was 
all  this  while  practising  about  this  treason  :  at  length  being 
I  frighted  with  these  messages,  he  came  to  sue  to  the  queen 
for  a  passport. — State  Trials.  Duke  of  Korfolk,  an.  1571. 

nie  said  lord  cardinal  by  his  ambition  and  pride,  hath 
hindered  and  undone  many  of  your  poor  subjects  for  want 
of  dispatchment  of  matters;  for  he  would  no  man  should 
meddle  but  himself.— W.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  an.  1529. 

After  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  them  all.  he  drank  bull's 
hloud,  as  most  men  think  (or  as  other  say)  poyson,  which 
dlspatcheth  a  man  in  24  hours,  and  so  ended  his  days. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  112. 

David  Ramsay,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,   and  Sir 

James  Hamilton,  attending  their  dispatch  from  the  King  of 

Swedeu  at   Elmeby,  were  forced  to  reside  with  me  in  my 

ship,  for  at  this  time  we  were  all  on  ship  board. 

State  Trials.  Lord  Vckittric,  an.  1G31. 


They  dispute  without  strife,  and  examine  as  dispassion- 
at'tij  the  events  and  the  characters  of  the  present  age,  as 
they  reason  at  out  those  which  are  found  in  history. 

Botingbroke.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. 

Yet  ease  an"!  joy,  dispassion'd  reason  owns, 

As  often  visit  cottages  as  thrones. 

Cawthorn.   The  Equality  of  Human  Conditions. 

Wliereas  reason  requires  a  calm  and  dispassionate  situa-  \ 
tion  or  the  mind  to  form  her  judgments  aright,  she  wants 
the  whole  attention  to  look  round  upon  every  circumstance,  ! 
and  places  her  objects  in  all  the  lights  wherein  they  are 
capable  of  standing.— 5earcA.  Litjhi  of  Nature,  \o\.i.  c.  21. 

Religion,  my  Lords,  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  every  govern-  : 
ment ;  for  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  city  without 
a  foiindation  as  to  preserve  a  state  without  religion — if  any 


The  first  attempt  of  our  dispatcher,  is  to  give  an  account 
of  his  writing  at  all ;  and  his  second,  to  defend  his  manner 
of  treaty  from  the  charge  or  blame  of  contumeliousness. 

Hammoid.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  167. 
So  saying,  with  dispatchfuU  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 
I  have  differred  the  dispatching  of  a  currier  (with  an  evi- 
dent danger  that  he  will  now  arrive  too  late,  and  put  in 
hazard  a  businesse  of  mine  of  consideration,  which  obligeth 
me  to  dispatch  him)  that  he  may  not  go  without  them. 

Caf)bala.  The  Marquis  Ynoiosa  to  the  Lord  Conway. 

Some  hero  too  must  be  dispatrli'u,  to  hear 

The  mournful  message  to  Pelides'  ear ; 

For  sure  he  knows  not,  distant  on  the  shore. 

His  friend,  his  lov'd  Patroclus,  is  no  more. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

Great  Ormond's  arms  the  sword  of  caution  wield 

And  hold  Britannia's  broad-protecting  shield  ; 

Bright  Bolingbroke  and  worthy  Dartmouth  treat 

By  fair  dispatch,  with  every  foreign  state. 

Parnell.  On  Queen  Jane's  Peace. 

The  blooming  virgin  with  disputchful  cares 

Tunics,  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial,  hears. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

^^^lcn  th.ey  become  my  grandfather  and  grandmother,  they 
mount  to  the  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  then,  unless  dispatched 
to  the  mansion  house  in  the  country,  or  crowded  into  the 
house-keeper's  room,  they  perish  among  the  lumber  of 
garrats.— J'a/^o/e.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c. !. 


A  husbandman,  or  a  gardener,  will  do  more  execution,  by 
being  able  to  carrj-  his  scythe,  his  rake,  or  his  flail,  with  a 
sufficient  dispatch  through  a  sufficient  space,  than  if,  with 
greater  strength,  his  motions  were  proportiona'rily  more  con- 
fined and  slow.— Pa  ley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9 

But  at  the  groves 

Arriv'd.  at  length,  of  Ida  fountain  fed. 

Their  keen-edg'd  axes  to  the  tow'ring  oaks 

Dispatch  fill  they  applied,  down  fell  the  trees 

Willi  crash  sonorous.— Cou'^ier.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

DIS -PEL,   V.      Lat.    Dispelkre ;    dis,    and 

pellere. 


DIS 

To  move  or  cause  to  move  apart ;  to  Jrive 
asunder,  to  disperse. 

And  though  I  do  not  speak  any  way  in  glory,  indeed  at 
this  present  there  is  a  cloud  hanging  over  our  heads,  I  desire 
there  may  be  a  fair  sunshine  to  di.ipel  it. 

State  Trials.  Col.  John  Morris,  an.  1C49. 

Now  let  rebellion,  discord,  vice  and  rage, 
That  have  in  patriots'  forms  dchauch'd  our  age: 
Vanish  with  all  the  ministers  of  hell : 
His  rays  their  poisonous  vapours  shall  dispel. 

Dryden.  Tlie  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  4. 

And  wlien  the  king  of  lightnings.  Jove,  dispels 
From  some  huge  eminence  a  gloomy  cloud. 
The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the 'headland  heights 
Sliine  all  illumin'd  from  the  boundless  heav'n. 

Couper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

DI-SPEND,  f.^  Fr.  Despendre,  It.  Di.'spen- 
Dispe'nder.  \dere;  Lat.  Dis/ietidere,  to  take 
Dispe'nding,  71.  )  from  a  weight  or  mass.  Dis. 
and  penderc,  to  weigh.  Dispendiiim  est,  si  ponderi 
aliquid  detrahatur  cum  damno  nostro.  Etymo- 
logy requires  that  we  should  write  dis-pcnd,  (dis, 
and  penderc. )  Eng.  usage,  de-spend,  as  if  a  comp. 
of  the  Eng.  Spend. 

To  take  from,  use  out  of,  a  collected  weight  or 
mass,  out  of  a  heap  ;  to  dispose  of,  to  disburse,  to 
distribute  ;  and  (now  more  the  common  word)  to 
expend,  (qv.  and  spend.)  Dispence  is  also  used  in 
our  elder  writers  as  equivalent  to, — Exjience.  See 
under  v.  Dispense. 

For  bisshopes  that  thei  kende,  &  other  that  thei  found, 

That  ilk  gere  mot  dispcnde  of  londes  tuent>'  pound 

Suld  com  ther  he  was.  R.  Brunne,  p.  21)0. 

Yf  thow  hast  ^ 

And  the  Lord  seide,  who  gessest  thou  is  a  true  dispmder, 
and  a  prudent ;  whom  the  Lord  hath  ordeyned  on  his  meyne, 
to  gj-ue  to  him  in  tyme  mesure  of  wheete  ? ' 

Wiclif   Luke,  c.  12. 
Ech  man  as  he  hath  resseyued  grace  mynystringe  it  into 
ech  othir  as  goode  dispenderis  of  the  manyfold  grace  of  God. 
Id.  !  Petir,  c.  4. 
They  laugh  and  daunce,  trippe  and  sing. 
And  laie  nought  \'p  for  her  lining. 
But  in  the  taueme  all  dispendeth, 
The  winning  that  God  him  sendeth. 

Chaucer.   The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  Salomon  saith  that  the  greter  richesses  that  a  man 

hath,  the  more  dispendourstie  hath.— /d.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Then  said  the  La.ly  -n-elshe,  a  stout  and  wise  woiran  (as 
Tyndall  himselfe  reporteth)  well  sayd  she.  there  is  so'-n  a 
doctour  which  may  di.^pend  a  cl.  &  an  other  ccl.  and  an 
other  ccc.  poudes.  And  what,  were  it  reason  thinke  you 
that  we  should  beleeue  you  before  them. 

Tyndall.    Workes.  Life  by  Fox. 

Spende  yee  thilke  trulich  to  the  worship  of  God,  least  ye 
leesen  the  blisse  of  heauen,  for  the  vntrue  dispcnding  of 
God's  goods  in  this  world. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  372.   The  Comp.  of  the  Plowman,  ^c. 


knight  and  may  dispend  a  thousand  pounds  within  one  mile 
of  your  nose  ?  and  he  that  can  dispend  ten  pounds  by  the 
year  as  1  can,  I  thank  God.  is  no  vagabond. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1555. 
Flam.  O  yes,  yes  ; 
Had  women  navigable  rivers  in  their  eyes, 
They  would  dispend  them  all. 

Webster.  Vitloria  Corumbona,  Act  v. 


DI-SPE'NSE,!;. 

Dispe'xse,  n. 

Dispe'nsable. 

Dispe'nsaelexess. 

Dispe'xsart, 

Dispensa'tion. 

Dispe'nsative. 

Dispe'nsativelt. 

Dispensa'tor. 

Dispe'nsatort,  n. 

Dispe'nsatoby,  adj. 

Dispe'nsatorily. 

Dispe'nser,  or 

Dispe'nsor. 

Dispe'nsing,  n. 


Fr. Dispenser ;  It.  Dis. 
pensare ,-  Sp.  Despensnr ; 
Lat.  Dbpensare.  ( See 
Dispend.)  howhat.Dis- 
pcnsare,  canone  vcl  Icgi- 
bus  solvere.  ( Vosslus, 
de  Vitiis,i.  34.) 

To  distribute,  to  deal 
out,  to  apportion,  to  give 
a  portion  or  allowance, 
to  allow ;  to  give  leave 
or  permission  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  to  exempt,  to 
excuse,  to  make  or  claim 
an  excuse. 


Dispenaator  is  used  as  equivalent  to  steward. 

the  dispe: 
ris  in  Cri 


The  which  sacrament  he  purposide  i 
sacioun  of  plentee  of  tymes  to  eiistore  allc  thingis  in  Crist 
wliich  ben  in  heuones  and  which  ben  in  erthe  in  him. 

Wiclif  Effesies,  c.  I. 


DIS 

And  God  beholder  and  foreweter  of  all  things  dwelletli 

aboue,  and  the  present  eternitie  of  (his)  sight,  renneth 

alwny  with  the  diuers  qualitie  of  our  deedes,  disppnsng  or 

ordeinins  medis  to  good  men,  and  torments  to  wicked  men. 

Chaucer.  Boectus,  b.  v. 

For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  gesse, 

Was  for  to  make  great  dispence 

IVithouten  warning  or  defence. 

And  richcsse  might  it  well  suslaine, 

And  her  disiienc-es  well  maintaine. 

And  him  alwaie  snch  plentie  sende 

Of  golde  and  siluer  for  to  speiide 

Without  lacking  or  daungs  - 

As  it  were  pourde  in  a  garni 

Then  the  wise  dispensacion  of  God  spareth  him,  the 
■whiche  man  aduersitie  might  enpairen,  for  that  Godwil  not 
him  to  trauaile  to  whom  traualle  nis  not  couenable. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

But  for  he  had  golde  enough 

To  yeve,  his  sinne  was  dispensed 

With  golde,  whereof  it  was  compensed.  

Thou  Shalt  be  large  of  thy  dispense.— Id.  Ih.  b.  v. 


The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


DIS 

But  now  secondly,  there  is  a  dispell  sal  ory  kingdom,  (as 

Divines  use  to  call  it.)  as  he  is  considered  as  Mediator 

between  God  and  his  church  ;  which  kingdom  is  not  his 

natural  due,  but  it  was  given  him,  and  given  him  by  choice. 

Goodwin.    Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  439. 

And  the  description  of  the  whole  oyntraent  is  lo  be  found 
in  the  chymicall  (/«ceHsa'i"-»  of  Croliius. 

Bacon.  Nalnrall  History,  s.  097. 

Wo  look  not  on  our  afflictions  as  on  medicines  .sent  us 
immediately  out  of  the  speci.il  dispensatory  of  heaven,  but 
as  the  ordinary  diet  and  portion  of  mutable  man. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  535, 


He  is  the  God 
performance,  and 
all  sorts.— Coorfu';, 


all  grace  dispeiisatorily,  or  by  w 
Lecution,  and  gracious  dispensalii 
(('.jrAj,  vol. iv.pt. iv.p.2ir. 


And  they  all  kept  such  port,  and 

that  it  semed  that  syluer  and  golde  f( 

Berners.  Fro 


so  large  dyspece 
t  of  their  hades. 
1.  Cronijcle,  c.  29. 


Another  is  made  uicare,  to  whom  he  geueth  a  dispensa- 
tion to  goe  where  he  will,  and  to  set  in  a  parishe  priest 
which  can  but  minister  a  sort  of  dumme  ceremonies. 

Tyndall.    Worhes,  p.  102. 

Not  onely  for  that,  one  man  bathe  the  autoritie  oner  so 
many  tonnes,  but  muche  more  in  that  the  moost  parte  ot 
them  oner  and  besydcs  the  dijspemacion  and  teaching  of  the 
Gospell,  whiche  is  y  chiefest  and  the  very  peculiar  office  of 
a  byshop  are  hurthened  with  the  administracion  of  secular 
offices.— r/rfa/.  St.  Paul,  to  Timothy,  Ded. 

An  euangelieal  steward  and  dispenser  of  Goddes  woorde, 
cannot  by  any  thing  better  winne  his  lord  and  maister's 
hert  vnto  hini,  then  whan  his  lord  is  absent,  to  represent 
the  nracious  boutie  of  him,  towards  the  neighbour. 

"  Id.  Luke,  c.  12. 

What  shal  T  now  best  doe,  seeing  that  my  Lorde  &  maister 
taketh  awai  from  me  the  power  and  office  any  longer  to 
have  the  dispensing  of  his  goodes. — Id.  lb.  c.  l(j. 

But  I  pray  you,  what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  dispensour  ? 
This  surely,  that  he  be  found  faithfull,  and  that  he  tnily 
dispense,  and  lay  out  the  goods  of  the  Lord,  that  he  give 
meate  in  time,  give  it  I  say.  and  not  sell  it :  meate  I  say, 
and  not  poyson. — Latimer.  Sermons,  p.  6. 
His  louely  words  her  seem'd  due  recompencc. 

Of  all  her  passed  pains :  one  louing  houre 
For  many  yeeres  of  sorrow  can  dispence : 
A  dram  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

In  which  whateuer  in  this  worldly  state 
Is  sweet,  and  pleasing  vnto  liuing  sense, 

Or  that  may  daintiest  fantasie  aggrate. 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentifull  dispence 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lauish  affluence. 

Id.  /S.b.ii.  C.12. 

He  [Lord  Faulkland]  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit  and 
fancy  and  good  parts  in  any  man  i  and,  if  he  found  them 
clouded  with  poverty  and  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful 
patron  towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune ;  of  which,  in 
those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if  he  had 
been  trusted  with  it  for  such  uses. 

Clarendon.  Ciril  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

If  they  be  laws,  they  must  be  deemed  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  desirable  and  disjiensable  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  land. — State  Trials.  Colonel  Andrewe,  an.  16S0. 

Upon  this  occasion  we  might  he  engaged  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  Romish  Doctrines  :  1.  Of  Penances, 
Sec.  Sic.     6.  Oi  Dispensatiteness  otO&i\i^. 

Hammond.  OS  Fundamentals,  c.  12.  s.  2. 

But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 
Happ'ly  had  ends  above  my  reach  to  know. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Let  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  witness  for  the  space  of  so 
many  years  before  his  coming  hither,  whether  either  flattery 
or  fear,  (no  not  upon  that  enterprise  of  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, which  would  have  put  the  pacience  of  any  prince  in 
Europe  to  his  proof)  could  draw  from  the  king  the  least  in- 
clination to  this  dispensative  indifference,  that  was  only 
believed  because  it  was  eagerly  desired. 

Proceedings  against  Garnet,  ^-c.  (1606.) 


It  [faith]  discovereth  the  special  aids  dispensed  to  us  for 
e  support  of  our  weakness  against  all  temptations  and 
scouragements  incident  to  us  through  the  course  of  our 
life.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

ad  their  youth  abroad,  while  some  condense 
juid  store,  and  some  in  cells  dispence. 

Vryden.    Virgil.  JEtieid,  b.  i. 

In  every  benefaction  between  man  and  man,  man  is  only 
the  dispencer,  but  God  the  benefactour;  and  therefore  let  all 
ungrateful  ones,  know,  that  where  gratitude  is  the  debt, 
God  himself  is  the  chief  creditor.— 5ouW/,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1 1. 

was  suggested 


DIS 

By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwholesome  sta- 
tions, where  courage  is  useless,  and  enterprise  impracticable, 
fleets  are  silently  dispeopled  and  armies  sluggishly  melted 
away. — Johnson.   The  Falkland  Islands. 

DI-SPE'RPLED.  The  It.  Sparpagliare,  Me- 
nage  derives  from  the  Lat.  Disperyere,  to  disperse, 
to  scatter.     "  Fr.  Esparpiller, — 

To  scatter,  disperse,  disparkle  asunder,"  (  Cot- 
grave.  ) 
&  there  this  gode  lawe  hii  dispeplede  al  aboute. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  517. 
There  it  was  despepted  the  edit  (edict.)  ywis  —Id.  p.  568. 


1  itself  thilke  lious  i 


nde. —  I'i'ictif.  Mark, 


Theii 


Wliich  undoubtedly  were  either  because  it  wa 
in  that  act,  that  the  marriage  with  Queen  Catharine  was  not 
dispensilite  by  the  Pope  as  being  against  the  law  of  God ;  or, 
kc.—Slrypc.  Memorials.  Hen.  J'lII.  an.  1534. 

But  the  natural  gaiety  and  spirit  which  shine  in  the  com- 
pletion of  such  as  form  to  themselves  a  sort  of  diverting 
industry  by  chusing  recreations  that  are  exercises,  surpass 
all  the  false  ornaments  and  graces  than  can  be  put  on  by 
applying  the  whole  dispensary  of  a  toilet.— TaHer,  No.  248. 

The  ori'^inal  of  this  difference  (among  the  members  of  the 


design--  ■ 
Sojil^.  '< 


others  in  balneo.^l 


lick  dispensatori 
to  be  distilled 
ii.  p.  126. 


Jesus  answeride  to  hem,  now  ghe  bileuen,  lo  the  hour 
Cometh  and  now  it  cometh,  that  ghe  be  disparplid  [disper- 
yamini]  ech  into  hise  owne  thingis,  and  that  ye  leeue  me 
aloone. — Id.  Jon,  c.  16, 

But  he  shortly  afterwarde  assemblyd,  and  gaderyd  agaync 
togyder,  all  suche  as  before  y.-evn  disjierbtyd.  [Other  editions 
disperplyd.] — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  145. 

a  and  those  persones.who  bearyng  themselves  bolde  ou 
■  owne  wisdom,  and  trusting  in  their  own  power,  haue 
stuidely  lifted  vp  theyr  neckes  agaynst  God,  he  hath  wonder- 
fully disperpled  and  scattered  with  theyr  veray  own  deuisea 
nd  appoyntraentes.— fin;.  Luke,  c.  1. 

I  bath'd;  and  odorous  water  was 

Disperpled  lightly,  on  my  head,  and  necke ; 

That  might  my  late  heart  hurting  sorrowes  checke 

With  the  refreshing  sweetnesse. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  \. 

DIS-PERSE,  V.  ^       Lat.  Dispergere,  disper- 

Dispe'rsedly.  j  sum,  (dis,  and  spargere,  to 

Dispe'rsedness.  I  scatter.) 

Dispe'useness.  I       To  scatter,  to  spread,  to 

Dispe'rser.  f  dissipate. 

Dispe'rsing,  n.  I       Our  elder  writers  used — 

Dispe'rsion.  I  to  Disperple,  and  to  Dis- 

Uispe'rsive.  J  parcle,  (qv.)  now  obsolete. 


proprefee  of  place 
n  out  of  God's  grace, 
n  all  londea  out.— Cow 


Farmer.  On  Mir 


.  3.  s.  2. 


The  grand  principle  which  runs  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation  is,  that  Jehovah  is  the  one  true  God,  that  he  is 
sole  Creator  and  sovereign  of  the  world,  which  he  governs  by 
flxed  and  invariable  laws,  and  that  no  superior  beings  what- 
ever, besides  God,  are  able  to  control  those  laws,  or  that 
course  and  order  of  events  which  he  established. 

/(/.  On  the  Demoniacs  cf  the  New  Testament,  c.  3.  s.  9. 


nically,  which  I  held  before  1 


Reliiju 


can  now  hold  my  place 

dispensativcly. 

ics  Wottonianie,  p.  328. 

The  state  [is]  absolutely  monarchical  in  Clirist.  dispensa- 
iiveli/  monarchical  in  respect  of  particular  churches  ;  foras- 
much as  that  power,  which  is  inherent  in  the  church,  is 
iiapemei  and  executed  by  some  prime  ministers. 

Bp.  Hall,  Ser.  Canticles,  b.  ix. 


On  the  contrary,  all  sciences,  and  natural  history  among 
the  rest,  have  a  language  and  a  manner  of  treatment  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  he  who  attempts  to  dress  them  in 
borrowed  or  foreign  ornaments,  is  every  whit  as  uselessly 
employed  as  the  German  apothecary  we  are  told  of,  who 
turned  the  whole  dispensatory  into  verse. 

Goldsmith.  Pief.  to  Dr.  Brookes.  Natural  History. 

DIS-PE'OPLE.  \      Ft.  Dcspmplcr.     See  De- 
Dispeo'pler.  S  people,  ante. 

To  drive  out,  e.xpel  or  destroy  the  people,-  to 
depopulate. 

He  letteth  them  dwell  there  indeede,  because  they  were 
to  many  to  cary  all  awaye,  and  to  many  to  kill  them  all  to, 
but  if  he  sholde  either  leaue  the  land  dispeopled  and  desolate, 
or  elles  some  other  couutreys  of  his  owne,  from  whence  he 
shold  (which  woulde  not  well  bee  done)  conuaye  the  people 
thvther,  to  people  that  land  withall. 

'  Sir  r.  More.    Workes,  p.  1212. 

Nay,  do  you  suppose  that  the  kinge  of  England  will  cucr 
suffer  so  great  a  parte  of  his  dominions,  and  so  great  and 
famous  a  kingdome  as  Scotland  to  be  dispeopled' 

State  Trials.  The  Case  of  Postnati,  an.  1608. 

Now  bright  the  ninth  expected  morning  shone; 
Now  rose  the  fiery  coursers  of  the  sun. 
When  endless  crowds  the  vast  assembly  crown'd 
From  all  the  wide  dispeopled  country  round. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  jEiieid,  b.  v. 

Nor  drain  I  ponds,  the  golden  carp  to  take, 
Nor  troll  for  pikes  dispeoplers  of  the  lake. 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  c.  1. 

Tims  then  with  force  combin'd,  the  Lybian  swaina 
Have  quash'd  the  stern  dispeopler  of  the  plains. 

Lewis.  Staiius.  TIabaid,  b,  ix. 


VVithoi 
Thei  Ii 

And  ouer  this  I  sigh  also 

The  noble  people  of  Israel 

Dispers,  as  shepe  vpoii  an  hille 

Without  a  keeper  vnaraied.— Jrf.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Out  of  some  he  taketh  ye  whole  people  awaie,  disfarsing 
them  for  slaues  among  many  sondry  countreys  of  hys,  veiye 
farre  fro  their  owne,  without  ani  sufferauuce"  of  regresse. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1212. 
The  cloudy  night  gan  thicken  from  the  sea. 
With  mantells  spred :  that  cloked  earth  and  skies, 
And  eke  the  treason  of  the  Grekish  guile : 
Tlie  watchmen  lay  disperst  to  take  their  rest. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  il. 
That  all  his  manly  powres  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  charmed  with  enchaunted  rimes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  c.  9. 

And  for  these  causes  it  was  determined,  and  publique 
notice  thereof  given  at  our  departure  from  the  Island  of 
Cape  Verde ;  that  the  next  randevouze  both  for  the  recollect- 
ing of  our  navy  (if  it  should  be  despersed)  as  .also  watering, 
aiid  the  like,  should  be  the  river  of  Plate. 

SirF.  Drake.  The  World  Encompassed,  p.  10. 

For  I  am  persuaded,  and  I  may  speak  it  with  an  absit  in- 
vidia  verba,  and  no  ways  in  derogation  of  antiquity,  but  as 
in  a  good  emulation,  between  the  vine  and  the  olive,  that  if 
the  choice  and  best  of  those  observations  upon  texts  of 
Scriptures,  which  have  been  made  dispersedly,  in  sermons^ 
witliin  this  your  Majesty's  island  of  Britain,  by  the  space  of 
these  forty  years  and  more,  leaving  out  tlie  largeness  cf  ex- 
hortations and  applications  thereupon,  had  been  set  down  in 
a  continuance,  it  had  been  the  best  work  in  divinity  that 
had  been  written  since  the  Apostles  time. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning. 


9.  Lastly  from  their  dispersed ness,  ready  from 

to  be  rcUected,  if  the  clouds  had  any  such  reflexivit 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  I 


I  the  ( 


nd  Singleton  the 


William  Page  that  disj 
rioter  were  apprehended,  against  whom  sentence  was  pro- 
ounced,  that  their  right  hand  should  be  cut  off,  by  virtue 
f  a  law  made  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  against  the 
d  dispcrsers  of  seditious  writings. 


autl 


Baker.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1581. 

He  is  also  culpable  of  the  dispersing  and  divulging  of  the 

said  infamous  libel,  in  manner  particularly  above  declared. 

State  Trials.  Lord  Balmeiino,  an.  1634. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Piso  resembled  to  a. 

libbard's  skin,  tlie  distance  of  whose  spots  represent  the 

disperseness  of  habitations  or  town 


UIS 

Saint  Peter  promis'd  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  thr.t  he 
■would  do  something  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  the 
things  he  had  taught  them ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  employ'd  Saint  Mark  to  write  the  Gospel. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  h.  i.  5  S. 

A  fond  popularity  bewitches  the  soul,  to  strow  about  the 
■wealth,  and  means  :  and,  to  feed  that  dispersive  humour,  all 
wayes  shall  be  trodden,  though  they  [be]  never  so  much 
unworthy  the  man. — Feltham,  pt.  i.  Kes.  53. 

Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hastening  to  his  prey, 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way : 
Himself  alone  disperse!  the  Rhodian  crew. 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew. 

Dryden.  Cymnn  Sf  Iphigenia. 

So  are  all  Jews,  however  living  d/spfrifi/^  over  the  world, 
reckon'd  one  nation,  or  people;  so  all  kinsmen  do  constitute 
one  family :  and  thus  also  all  men,  as  made  of  oue  bloud, 
are  one  people.— Sarroii'.  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

The  disperser  of  this  copy  was  one  Munsey,  of  that  college, 
■whom  (as  he  thought)  they  made  their  instrument. 

Sirype.  Life  of  Abp.  Wliityift,  an.  15S5. 

For  if  God  did,  in  former  captivities,  punish  them  for  their 
sins,  when  they  were  brought  back  again  into  their  own 
land  after  70  years,  we  must  conclude  that  this  is  a  sin  of  a 
higher  nature  which  hath  not  been  expiated  by  1600  years 
captivity  and  dispersion.— Stillingflect,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

As  when  two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 

A  herd  of  beeves  disperse,  or  num'rous  flock, 

Suddenly,  in  the  absence  of  their  guard. 

So  fled  tiie  heartless  Greeks. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xv. 

Kot  in  a  professed  history  of  persecutions  or  in  the  con- 
nected manner  in  which  I  am  about  to  recite  it,  but  dis- 
persedlij  and  occasionally,  in  the  course  of  a  mixed  general 
history,  which  circumstance  alone  negatives  the  supposition 
of  any  fraudulent  design. — Paley.  Ecidences,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

Though  pleas'd  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 

I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way, 

"With  store  sufficient  for  relief. 

And  wisely  still  prepar'd  to  reef, 

Kor  wanting  the  dispeniee  bowl 

Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  ao\i\.— Green.  The  Spleen. 

DIS-PIERCE,  V.  Probably  so  written  for 
Disiierse ,-  see  above. 

Your  like  we  in  a  burning  glass  tnay  see. 

When  the  sun's  rays  therein  contracted  be 

B--nt  on  some  object,  which  is  purely  white. 

We  find  that  colour  doth  dispierce  the  light. 

And  stands  untainted.— Droyion.  To  the  Lady  J.  S. 

DI-SPI'RIT.       "'»      (Met.)  To  deprive  of  or 
Dispi'rived.  V destroy  the  spirit;   to  cast 

Dispi'iiiTEDNTiss.  J  down  or  deject,  sink  or  de- 
press the  .^irit ,-  to  dishearten,  to  discourage. 

The  danger  being  very  obvious,  and  easily  foreseen,  that 
what  was  beaten  out  in  immoderate  length,  will  lose  pf  the 
massiness ;  and  nothing  more  fit  to  be  averted  in  religious 
offices,  than  their  degenerating  into  heartle.i9  dispirited  re- 
citations.—Hammonrf.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Fref. 

For.  said  he,  they  are  a  successful  army,  and  our  men  are 
d'spiriled.  and  not  likely  to  get  any  thing  by  fighting  with 
them.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

That  arsenical  appensa  have,  (especi.tUy  in  some  persons 
and  circumstances)  produced  some  of  the  noxious  effects  of 
arsenical  poisons,  and  particularly  caused  in  some,  great 
fairitness  and  dispiriledness,  I  find  by  the  testimony  of  divers 
eminent  physicians. — Boyle.  IVorks,  vol.  v.  p.  -15. 

The  making  of  the  peace,  my  lord,  will  vex  none  but  those 
who  are  vexed  already,  and  of  whom  I  hope  the  resolution 
is  taken  of  never  striving  to  please :  beside  which,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  as  the  conclusion  of  your  work  will  exaspe- 
rate so  it  will  disarm  and  dispirit.  • 

Lord  Bolinghroke  to  Lord  Strajord. 

DISPI'TIOUS.   ■)      Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  Angry 
Dispi'tiously.       f  to  excess.     It  is  sometimes 

used  as  if  from  Desp  te,  ^qv. )  and  at  other  times 

as  if  compounded  of  dis,  and  jnhj;  and  will  then 

mean — 

Pitiless,  merciless :  having  no  pit)!,  no  mercy, 

no  compassion. 


.513. 

This  Palanion,  when  he  those  words  herde 
Dispitously  he  loked,  and  answered : 
Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  ernest  or  in  play  ? 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,v.U2C. 

[He  was]  dispitiotis  and  cruell,  not  for  euill  will  alw.-\y,  but 
after  for  ambicion,  and  either  for  the  suretie  or  enorease  of 
his  estate.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  ?.1. 

Towns,  cityes,  kingdomes  ye  would  ruinate. 
In  your  auengement  and  dispiteous  rage. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  iii.  c,  8. 
VOL.  I. 


DIS 


DIl 


God  neuer  gaue  this  world    a  more  notable  example, 
neyth.er  in  what  vnsuretie  stadeth  this  worldly  weale,  or  what 
mischiefe  worketh  the  proude  enterprise  of  an  hie  heart, 
finally  or  what  wretched  end  ensueth  such  dispiteous  crueltie. 
Stow:  Eich.  III.  an.  1483. 
The  mortal!  Steele  dispifenusly  entayld 
Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  walles. 
That  a  large  purple  streamo  adown  their  giambeux  falles. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
Jfv  heart  euen  lileedes  to  tell  you  all  and  some. 
And  how  Lord  Hastings  when  he  feared  least, 
Dispiteousfii  was  mturdered  and  opprest. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  438. 

D  I. S- PL  ACE,  V.  \       Fr.   Dcsplucer ;    "  A.  S. 

Displa'cing,  n.  )  Pierce,  platea,  a  street,  a 
place,"  (Somner.) 

To  move  from,  away  from,  a  place-,  to  move 
into  another  place  or  station,  from  any  station  or 
situation ;  to  ilislocate,  to  dispose,  to  disorder. 

That  then  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful,  for  vs,  our  heires 
and  successours,  to  remooue,  and  displace  every  such  gouer- 
uour,  and  to  place  another  of  the  said  fellowship  iu  the  same 
o&Qe.—Httckluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  14". 
And  when  as  Pashjrella,  him  to  grace, 

Her  flowry  garlond  tooke  from  her  owne  head. 
And  ptac't  on  his.  he  did  it  soone  displace. 
And  did  it  put  on  Coridon's  instead. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 
All  otlier  loucs,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 
■\Veake  fancies,  and  stirte  vp  affections  base, 
Thou  must  renounce,  and  vtterly  displace, 
And  glue  thy  selfe  vnto  him  full  and  free. 
That  "full  and  freely  gaue  himselfe  for  thee. 

Id.  An  Hymne  of  Heauenly  Loue. 
^Vllerefo^e  religion  and  theism  must  of  necessity  be  dis- 
placed, and  removed  out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  the 
leviathan,  to  roll  and  tumble  in. 

Cudu'orth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  890. 

It  therefore  seemes,  that  he  was  not  growne  stronger  or 

richer,  by  the  displacing  of  Hubert  Earl  of  Kent  and  the  rest. 

Speed,  i/en.///.  b.  ix.  C.9.  S.43. 

Lord  Inchiquin  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  displace 
those  officers  that  had  been  put  in  by  the  Lord  Lisle,  pre- 
ferring his  own  creatures  to  their  employments,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  tlie  EuglLsi  interest  in  that  country. 

Ludton:  M'emjirs,yo\.i.?.2l7. 

Achilles,  then, 

Retiring  to  his  tent,  displaced  the  lid 
That  clos'd  a  curious  chest  by  Thetis  plac'd 
On  board  his  bark,  and  flll'd  with  tunics,  cloaks. 
And  fleecy  arras. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

DIS-PL.VCENCY.  Lat.  Displicens,  (dis,  and 
placere,  to  please. )    Opposed  to  complacency,  (qv. ) 

Displeasure,  dislike. 

For  them  that  are  grown  up  and  know  it,  he  [Bonaven- 
ture]  says,  (1.)  It  is  meet  indeed  and  fit  that  his  sin  should 
displease  them,  that  they  should  have  a  displacency,  not  a 
contrition  or  brokenness  of  heart  for  it :  for  afterwards  it 
follows  that  he  is  not  bound  to  afflict  himself  for  it. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  343. 

If  a  thing  or  a  person  give  us  pleasure  or  seem  fit  to  do 
us  good,  we  regard  it  with  complacency  or  delight ;  if  fit  to 
do  us  evil  or  deprive  us  of  pleasure,  with  displacency,  or,  to 
use  a  more  common  word,  with  dislike. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  11.  s.  5. 


It.  Spianlare, 

Desplanter, — 
displant  or  pluck  up 
by  the  root;   to  unplant,  unset,  remove,"  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 


DIS-PLANT,  y.  ^  It.S; 
Displanta'tion.  >  Fr.  " 
Displa'nting,  n.    J       To  ^ 


DIS- PL  AY,  V.  ^         Fr.   Desplie, 
Displa'v,  n.  y  It.   Di.ipiec/are, 

Displ.a'yer.         )  unfold,  to  dilate 


I  did  not  think,  a  look. 

Or  a  poor  word  or  two,  could  have  displanted 

Such  a  flx'd  constancy. 

Beatim.  S,-  Fletck.  The  Woman's  Prixe,  Act  i 


Ador.  You  may  perceive  I  seek  not  to  displant  you, 
Wliere  you  desire  to  grow ;  for  further  thanks, 
Xis  nee'dless  compliment. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
smigration,  plantation,  and  displantation, 
■  year  of  the  world  3292,  the  Cth  year  of 


And  this 
happened  it 
Ezekiah,  King  of  Judah. 

Balegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  u.  c.  9.  s.  3. 

And  as  this  soyle  was  thus  rich  before  the  entrance  of  this 
people,  so  since  the  displanting  of  them  from  thence,  and 
the  Saracens  possessing  it,  it  hath  not  altogether  lost  its 
ancient  fruitfulness.— i/ai-etciV/.  Apoloyie,  p.  141. 

DI3-PLAT,  V.     To  unfold  ;  to  untwist. 

If  any  thing  lye  out  of  order,  if  every  thing  fall  not  even 
into  their  rings  or  curies,  which  of  these  would  not  rather 
choose  that  the  state  whereof  he  is  a  member  should  be  in 
combustion  then  his  haire  should  bee  displatted? 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  p.  413. 
477 


Fr.  Desplier,  desphysr  ; 
spiegare,  to 
dilate,  to  extend ; 
(q.d. )  dispUcare,  (Skinner. )  Lat.  Dis,  and  Plic- 
are ;   Gr.  nXeK-fii/,  to  fold. 

To  unfold,  to  expand ;  to  spread  or  stretch  out ; 
to  extend,  to  open  widely ;  to  show,  to  exhibit ; 
(sc. )  fully,  clearly,  ostentatiously. 

At  the  povnt  of  the  bataile,  displayed  his  banere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  23. 
And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode 
His  baimer  he  displaide.  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  9C8. 
So  that  vpon  that  other  dale 
He  came,  where  he  this  hoste  belielde. 
And  that  was  in  a  large  felde 

Where  the  baners  ben  displaied.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
He  was  skantely  entered  into  the  toune,  but  he  was  by 
his  postes  aduertysed  that  the  Erles  with  baners  displaied 
and  battailes  ranged,  were  coniyng  toward  hym. 

Hall.  Hen.  IF.  an.  3. 
The  ■wearie  traueilcr,  wand'ring  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirstie  heate, 
And  then  by  it  his  weary  limbes  display. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
This  charter,  as  it  was  acknowledged  by  themselves,  was 
granted  at  Running  Mead,  where  the  banners  were   dis- 
played, when  there  was  war  or  rebellion  between  the  Barons, 
Commonalty,  and  the  King. 

Slate  Trials.  John  Hampden,  an.  1637. 


If  all  this  satisfie  not,  I  begg  from  the  ingenious  the  favour 
of  this  considemtion  :  that  some  grains  must  be  allow'd  to 
a  rhetorical  displai/,  which  will  not  bear  tlie  rigour  of  a  cri- 
tical seventy.— Glauiill.  J'unity  of  Dogmalizing,'b.iv.  Pref. 

It  consequently  may  be,  yea  hath  been,  that  the  singul.ir 
integrity  of  one,  or  of  a  few  persons  displnyi'^g  itself,  hath 
appeased  divine  wrath,  and  hath  stayed  offemminent  ruine 
from  a  people.— Borioa-,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  33. 

For  the  more  lively  display  of  him,  [the  upright  man]  and 
therendring  him,  as  more  amiable,  so  more  imitable.  it  will 
be  fit  that  we  represent  him  a  little  more  particular  under 
those  several  respects  and  capacities,  in  which  his  upright- 
ness is  principally  seen  and  expressed. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

There  was  no  rivalship  between  us.  and  we  united  our 
cominon  efforts  in  this  trial,  without  being  mutually  excited 
by  any  envious  contention  to  display  superior  talents. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 

DI'SPLE.      ■)      Corrupted  from  disciple,  and 
Di'spLiNG,  n.  j  discipline,  (qv. ) 

That  is  to  say,  six  fustigations  or  displings  about  the 
parish  church  of  Aldborough  aforesaid,  before  a  solemne  pro- 
cession, sixe  seuerall  sundaies,  and  three  displinges  about 
the  market-place  of  Herelstone  in  our  said  dioces. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  609.  Displings  of  T.  Pie  and  J.  Mendham. 

And  bitter  Penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 

Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  euery  day, 
And  sharpe  Remorse  her  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 

That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 


The  dear  and  tender  discipline  of  a  father,  the  soci 
and  loving  reproof  of  a  brother,  the  bosom  admonition 
fViend,  is  a  Presbytery  and  a  consistory  to  them.  'Tis 
the  merry  Friar  in  Chaucer  can  disple  them. 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession, 

And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

He  was  an  easy  man  to  give  penance. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England, 


DIS-PLEASE,  V. 

Disple'asant. 

Disple'asance. 

Displea'santlv. 

Disple'asantness. 

Disple'asedlt. 

Disple.a'sedness. 

Disple'asingly. 

Displea'singness. 

Disple'ascee,  v. 

Disple'asure.  n. 


Fr.  Displaire .-  It.  Dis- 
piaccre  ,-  Sp.  Desplazer  ,- 
Lat.  Displacere,  {dis,  and 
jilacere. ) 

To  deprive  of,  to  de- 
""stroy,  pleasure,-  to  cause 
dislike,  offence,  anger, 
vexation,  grief;  to  offend, 
to  anger,  to  vex,  to 
grieve. 


So  teacheth  me,  how  that  I  may  deserue 
Your  thonk,  so  yi  I  through  mine  ignorance 
Ke  do  nothing  that  you  be  displeasance.—Id.  Troil.  b.  iii. 
4  E 


DIS 


For  there  was  eke  the  cruel  aduersary 
The  loner's  foe  that  cleped  is  displeasure. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

Than  all  my  disease 

I  tell :  and  though  it  hir  displease 

I  epeke  it  forth,  and  nought  ne  leue. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

I  had  my  wish  alwaies  at  will ; 
Ther  was  no  wo  mif^ht  me  displease, 
Ot  pleasant  ioyes  I  had  my  (ill. 

rncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loner  tellcth  his  diaers  Joies. 

Wherevnto  the  sayde  Emperour  displeasanlly  answering, 
•aid  in  this  manner,  God  forbede,  that  euer  I  shoulde  deuise 
any  lawes,  wherby  my  people  should  be  compelled  to  do  any 
thing,  whiche  I  myselfe  can  not  tollerate. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governorr,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

When  Philip  had  read  the  letter,  hee  shewed  more  tokens 
of  displeasauntnes  then  of  feare. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  b.  iii.  p.  29. 


And  weeping  said,  Ah  my  long  lacked  Lord, 

Where  haueyee  been  thus  long  out  of  my  sight? 
Much  feared  I  to  have  been  quite  abhord. 
Or  ought  haue  done,  that  ye  displeasen  might. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
This  act  of  the  king  was  displeasant  to  the  whole  realme, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  by  which  hee  fell  into  dislike. 

Speed.  Rich.  II.  b.  ix.  c.  13.  s.  35. 

Tims  tooke  she  place,  displeasedly;  the  feast  in  generall 
Bewraying  privie  spleenes  at  Jove  :  and  theu  (to  colour  all) 
She  laught,  but  meerely  from  her  lips. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.xv. 

To  secure  our  peace  against  this  so  fair  pretence  of  dis- 
turbance, we  must  be  advis'd  not  to  enter  into  any  shaq)  or 
froward  displeasedness  upon  the  occasions  of  our  defects 
and  frequent  lapses. 

Mountugue.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  8.  s.  3. 

It  is  counted  by  some,  a  weaknesse  in  princes  to  have 
favourites :  but  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  against 
ambitious  great  ones.  For  when  the  way  oi pleasuring  and 
displeasuring,  lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  Impossible  any 
other  should  be  over-great.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Ambition. 

With  such  faire  words  she  did  their  heat  asswage. 

And  the  strong  course  of  their  displeasure  breake, 
That  they  to  pitty  turn'd  their  former  rage. 
And  each  sought  to  supply  the  office  of  her  page. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi,  c.  5. 

Seeing  then  adversity  is    so  wholesome  and  useful,  the 

remedy  of  so  great  mischiefs,  the  cause  of  so  great  benefits 

to  us,  why  should  we  be  displeased  therewith  1 


DIS 

And  hence  arose  qutedam  simullas, 


vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

He  told  the  ambassadors,  that  by  granting  this  commis- 
•ion,  denyal  of  inhibitions,  which  should  be  required,  and 
confirmation  of  the  sentence,  which  must  be  passed  by  him, 
he  thought  verily  the  Emperor  should  take  it  more  disjilea- 
santly  than  if  his  holiness  had  declared  himself 

Slnjpe.  Memorials.  Hen.  nil.  an.  1528. 
The  relish  of  the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  bodv, 
and  like  that  too  may  be  altered ;  and  'tis  a  mistake  to  think 
that  men  cannot  change  the  displeasingness  or  indifferency 
that  is  in  actions  into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but 
what  is  in  their  power. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  21.  s.  69. 
Or,  if  my  heedless  youth  has  stept  astray, 

Too  soon  forgetfull  of  thy  gracious  hand  ; 
On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay, 
But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mourning  land. 

Dryden.  Annus  Uirabilis,  s.265. 
Mosquitoes,  sand-flies  seek  their  shelter'd  roof. 
And  with  fell  rage  the  stranger-guest  assail, 
Nnr  spare  the  sportive  child ;  from  their  retreats 
Cockroaches  crawl  displeasingly  abroad. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 
My  youth's  first  hope,  my  manhood's  treasure. 

My  prattling  innocent  attend. 
Nor  fear  rebuke  nor  sour  displeasure, 
A  father's  loveliest  name  is  friend. 
Cooper.  A  Fat 


Adri 


against  them,  for  they  had  i 

with  them,  as  mere  creatures,  if  a 

Goodwin. 


will  not  say  a  grudge 
yet  a  kind  of  dispHcency 
md  apart  considered, 
s,  vol.i.  pt.i.  p.  135. 


DIS-PLODE,  tJ.  ■)      hat.  Bis-phd-ere  :     dis, 
Displo'riov.  (  and  plaud-erc, — 

To  burst  or  break  asunder  with  a  loud  noiso. 
Explode  is  now  the  more  common  word. 

Far  in  view 

Stood  rank't  of  Seraphim  another  row. 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 

Of  thunder.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

But  Etna  roars  with  dreadful  ruins  nigh, 

Now  hurls  a  bursting  cloud  of  cinders  high, 

Involv'd  in  smokv  whirlwinds  to  the  sky  ; 

With  loud  disptosion,  to  the  starry  frame. 

Shoots  fiery  globes,  and  furious  floods  of  flame. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  iii. 

Soon  as  the  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  so  long 
Almost  by  miracle,  is  tir'd  with  play. 
Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown, 
Our  magazines  of  hoarded  trifles  fly. 

Young.  Ttie  CompL 


DIS- PLUME,  V.     Fr.  Desphn 


il.  Nights. 
See    De- 


plume. 

To  strip  of^  the  feathers. 

Have  vou  endeavoured  to  make  these  your  rent-gatherers 
respectable  to  us  ?  No.  You  have  sent  them  to  us  with 
their  arms  reversed,  their  shields  broken,  their  impresses 
defaced  :  and  so  displumed,  degraded  and  metamorphosed, 
such  unfeathered  two-legged  things,  that  we  no  longer  know 
them.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

DIS-PONE,  V.  >      Lat.  Disponere.       See    to 

Dispo'nent.        f  Dispose. 
For  which  I  would  alwaies  on  auenture 
To  the  deuisen  of  my  sepulture 
The  forme,  and  of  my  mouable  thou  dispone 
Right  as  thee  semelh  best  is  for  to  done. 


Chan 


r.  Troilvs, 


That  the  benefices  now  vacant,  or  that  have  fallen  void 
since  the  month  of  March,  1553.  and  such  as  should  happen 
thereafter  to  be  void,  should  be  disponed  to  persons  qualified 
for  the  ministry,  upon  trial  and  admission  by  the  superin- 
tendents.—5po(sKiooii.  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  an.  15S4.  b.  iv. 


DI- SPONGE,  V.     In  first  folio  dispmge,— 
To  distil  or  drop  ;   as  from  a  full  sponge.      See 
Sponge. 

Ennb.  Oh  soueraigne  mistris  of  true  melancholly, 
The  poysonous  dampe  of  night  dispunge  vpon  me, 
Tliat  life,  a  very  rebell  to  my  will, 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Activ.  sc.  0. 

D I- SPORT,  V.  ~\       "  Fr.Deporicr,— to  disport, 
Dispo'bt,  n.  >  play,  recreate  himself,  pass 

Dispo'rting,  H.  )  away  time,"  ( Cotg-rave. )    It. 

Disportare  ,-   perhaps,  as  .Skinner  thinks,  jucunde 

se  porlare.,  i.  e.  c/erere,  to  hear  himself  pleasantly'. 
To  sport,  to  play  about,  to  gambol,  to  divert,  to 

amuse  ;  to  please  or  be  pleasing. 

Disporting,  in  Prynne,  is  literally  from  depor- 

tare,  to  carry  or  bear  away. 

right  ouer  his  shulder  laic, 


Troilus,  b.  ii. 


I  his  Son.  \ 

DIS-PLI'CENCE.  ■)       Displeasure,      dislike. 
Displi'cency.  )    See,  above.   Displease, 

and  DisPL.'^cENCE. 

AVherefore  I  beseech  you  every  one  whom  it  may  concern, 
to  put  on  a  serious  displicence,  upon  these  occasions,  that 
they  may  not  incurre  this  menace  of  Christ,  "  Woe  be  unto 
you  that  laugh  now,"  but  rather  entitle  themselves  to  this 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  they  shall  laugh  in  the  latter 
day."— Jl/oan/a^ue.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  2.  s.  2. 

It  [natural  conscience]  may  cause  a  great  unwillingness 

to  commit  a  sin,  not  only  a  remissness,  but  adisplicence  and 

reluctancy,  and  heart-rising  against  it,  so  as  the  man  shall 

Bot  sia  with  a  full  consent  of  will.  1 

Goodwin,  Works,  vol.  iii,  pt,  i.  p,  271. 


An  gan  he 

And  him  with  all  her  wit  to  recomfort 
As  she  best  could,  she  gan  him  to  disport. 
Chaucer. 
For  frewil  holdeth  this  opinion. 
That  it  is  great  duresse  and  di.scomfort 
To  kepe  a  hart  in  so  strait  a  prison. 
That  hath  but  one  body  for  his  disport. 

Id.  La  Belle  Dam 


For  than  anone  my  faste  I  hreke 

On  suclic  wordes,  as  she  saith 

That  ful  of  trouth,  and  full  of  feyth 

Thei  ben,  and  of  so  great  dispnrte. 

That  to  myn  eare  greate  comforte 

Thei  done,  as  thei  that  ben  delices.— 7rf.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Gnod  reader  then,  beholde  what  gallant  spring 

This  biioke  brings  forth,  nf  fruits  of  finest  sortes  ; 

Be  bold  to  take  thy  list  of  euetie  thing. 

For  so  is  ment.     And  for  thy  glad  disportcs 

The  paine  was  tane. 

Gascoigne.  E.  C.  in  Prayse  of  his  Posies. 
So  well  I  wrought  with  mildness  and  with  paine, 

That  1  her  caught  disporting  on  the  greene. 
And  brought  away  fast  bound  with  siluer  chaine. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida. 


DIS 

Thereat  Diana  gan  to  smile  in  scorne 

Of  her  vain  plaint,  and  to  her  sc(ifiing  said ; 
Great  pity  sure,  that  ye  bee  so  forlorne 
Of  your  gay  sonne,  that  giues  ye  so  good  ayd 
To  your  disports:  ill  mote  yee  been  apayd. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
And  in  the  first  parliament  of  his  raigne  there  was  this 
act  of  indemnity  passed.  That  all  and  singtilar  persons  com- 
ming  with  him  from  beyond  the  seas  Into  the  realme  of 
Englande,  taking  his  patty  and  quarrell,  in  recovering  hia 
Just  title  and  right  to  the  realme  of  England,  shall  be  utterly 
discharged  quite,  and  unpunishable  for  ever,  by  way  of 
action,  or  otherwise,  of  or  for  any  murther,  slaying  of  men, 
or  of  taking  and  disporting  of  goods,  or  any  other  trespasses 
done  by  them,  &c. 

Prynne.  Treacher;/  and  Disloyalty,  pt.  iii.  p.  45. 

Sooner  shall  eats  disport  in  waters  clear. 
And  speckled  mackrell  graze  on  meadows  fair. 

Gay.  The  Shepherd's  Week.  Wedrusdag. 
Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green. 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 
Wlio  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

Gray.  On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  CoUegt, 

And  so  [Mr.  Pope]  after  having  disported  himself  at  will 

in  the  flowry  paths  of  fancy,  and  revelled  in  all  the  favours 

of  the  Muses,  boasts  of  having  taken  up  in  time  and  courted 

and  espoused  truth. 

That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long. 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moraliz'd  his  song. 

Warburtun.  Commentary  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 


DIS-POSE,  u. 
Disfo'sE,  n. 

DiSPO'SEABLE. 

DiSPo'sAL. 

DiSPo'sEDNESS. 

DiSPo'SEMENT. 

DiSPO'SEK. 

Dispo'siNO,  n. 

DiSPO'siNGLT. 

Dispo'siT,  V. 
Disposi'tion. 
dispo'sitive. 
Disro'. 

DISPO'SURE. 


Fr.  Disposer ,-  It.  Dlsporre, 
disponere  ;  Sp.  Disponer ; 
Lat.  Disponere,  (dis,  and 
ponere,  to  put  or  set. ) 

To  put  or  set  in  separate 
places,  in  particular  places, 
in  proper  places,  in  order ; 
in  fit  or  suitable  places ;  and 
thus,  to  arrange,  to  adapt, 
to  appropriate,  to  regulate. 

To  form  or  frame  for  par- 
ticular places  or  purposes ; 
and  thus,  to  incline,  to  direct, 
to  manage,  to  settle. 
To  employ  for,  or  apply  to,  a  particular  purpose 
or  use  ;  and  thus,  to  bestow. 

Disposition,  in  Shakespeare,  is,  collectively,  the 
whole  arrangement  of  parts,  the  frame. 


God  the  fadir  seynge  the  tribulaciouns  whiche  hcli  chirche 
was  to  sufl're  that  was  foundid  of  the  Apostlis  on  Crist  the 
stoon,  disposede  with  thesone  and  the  Hooll  Goost  to  schewe 
hem  that  me  drede  hem  the  lesse,  and  al  the  trynyte 
schewide  it  Crist  in  his  manheed,  and  Crist  to  icon  bi'au 
aungel,  and  icon  to  hooli  chirche.— /d.  Prol.  to  Apocalipt. 

Sens  God  seeth  euerj-  thing  out  of  doutace 

And  hem  disposeth  through  his  ordinaunce. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.ir. 

Fortune,  which  that  permutation 

Of  all  thiuETS  hath,  as  it  is  her  committed 

Through  purueyance  and  disposicion 

Of  high  Joue.  Id.  lb. 

For  which  this  Emelie  astonied  was. 

And  sayde  ;  what  arnounteth  this,  alas ! 

I  putte  me  in  thy  protection, 

Diane,  and  in  thy  disposition. 

Id.  The  Knigltlcs  Tale,  v.iSOB 

Nowe  it  is  light,  now  it  is  darke. 

And  fluis  stant  all  the  worldes  werke 

After  the  disposicion 

Of  man  and  his  condicion.— Gou'er.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

But  God,  who  secretly  disposed  the  course  of  things,  saw 
yi  was  not  best  for  Tyndal's  purpose,  nor  for  the  profile  of 
his  church,  and  therefore  gaue  him  to  fynde  litle  fauour  Id 
the  bishop's  sight. — Tyndal.  Works.  Life  by  Fox. 


No  man  is  lorde  of  that  whiche  he  hath  receaucd  :  he  is 
nothing  but  the  disposer  :  for  the  thyng  that  he  disposeth,  is 
the  LoiAes.—Udal.  1  Peter,  c.  4. 

Words,  well  dispost, 

Haue  secret  powre,  t'  appease  inflamed  rage. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
The  rest  themselues  in  troupes  did  else  dispose 
Like  as  it  seemed  best  to  euery  one ; 
The  knights  in  couples  marcht,  with  ladies  linkt  attone. 
Id.  Ii.  b.  It.  c.  4. 


DIS 

Sir  Edward  said  he  would  conclude  with  one  example :  if 
a  ward  he  not  found  within  one  year,  he  is  reputed  con- 
cealed, and  falls  within  the  dispose  of  the  Master  of  the 
Courts  of  Wards. 

Slale  Trials.  Lord  Treasurer  of  Middlesex,  an.  1624. 

By  this  brief  account,  you  rnay  easily  discerne  the  sove- 
reigne  power  of  the  realme  and  states  of  Bohemia  over  their 
kiiifrs  and  princes,  most  of  the  great  officers  of  which  realme 
are  hereditary,  and  not  disposable  by  the  king. 

Prijune.  Treacheri/  and  Dislot/alli/,  ij-c.  pt.  v.  p.  85. 

God  indeed  hath  a  glory  arising  from  his  own  mercy  and 
grace,  but  then  it  is  but  what  is  dispensed  unto  others  ;  the 
riches  thereof  are  disposable  no  way  but  to  the  use  and  hene- 
..— Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  124. 


This  was  the  condition  they  propounded  to  him  before 
they  would  accept  him  for  their  king,  and  upon  this  con- 
dition only  would  they  admit  him  to  reign  over  them  ;  there- 
fore doubtlesse  the  disposall  of  the  crown  and  limitation  of 
the  king's  royall  power  resided  in  all  the  congregation,  who 
had  authority  to  prescribe  their  kings,  what  equal  and  ju.st 
conditions  they  pleased. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  Sic.  pt.  v.  p.  126. 

They  accuse  God,  but  the  cause  is  in  themselves,  their 
owne  disposedncase  to  eville,  no  necessitating  decree  maketh 
them  so  liable  unto  just  punishment. 

Mounlagti.  Appeale  to  Ctesnr,  pt.  i.  p.  CB. 

If  any  be  not  satisfied  in  this  order  and  disposcmenl  of 
these  two  several  sentences  in  v.  9,  both  in  these  two  refer- 
ences to  the  "th  and  8th  verses  respectively  i  I  shall  further 
add  this  account  touching  either  of  them. 

Goodwill.   Work^,  vol.  ii.  pt.iv.  p.  51. 

But.  above  all  such  extrinsical  contrivances  and  dispose- 
ments,  there  is  this  one,  which  the  Scriptures  do  single  out 
and  insist  upon,  and  that  is.  God's  dispensations  towards 
temporaries  and  children  of  the  outward  kingd 


DIS 

j  Nothing  in  nature  being  more  irrational  and  irregular, 
and  consequently  more  immoral,  then  for  an  intelligent 
being  to  oppose,  or  disobey  that  sovereign,  supreme  will, 
•which  gave  him  that  being,  and  has  withall  the  sole  and 
absolute  disposal  of  him  in  all  his  concerns. 

I  South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 

I  It  assureth  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  of  him  that 

1  is  absolute  lord  and  disposer  of  all  things  :  the  which  he  that 

I  hath,  and  confideth  in,  what  can  he  want  or  wish  more  ? 

I  Barron;  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

I  And  as  my  want  of  leisure,  and  sometimes  of  disposrdness 
to  write,  induced  me  to  make  some  of  my  considerations 
but  short ;  so  I  thought  fit  to  let  them  pass  for  their  sakes 
to  whom  for  want  of  time  or  skill,  the  brevity  of  those  may 
mal-.e  them  the  fitter,  and  the  more  recommend  them. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

We  know  too  well  these  trick.s  of  yours. 

To  leave  it  ever  in  your  powers. 

Or  trust  our  safeties  or  undoings 

To  your  disposing  of  outgoings. — Iludibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

He  was  indeed  a  mortified  man  to  the  world,  and  the 
things  of  it ;  yet  his  disposition  led  him  to  do  things  agree- 
able to  his  quality  and  condition,  wherein  God  had  placed 
liim.^ — Slrype    Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1575. 


PIS 


Id.  lb. 


ISfi. 


But  such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  disposer  of  empires, 
that  they  have  their  risings,  their  fuls,  and  their  fals  ;  neuer 
stapng  in  one  and  the  same  point,  neither  entailed  to  one 
and  the  same  nation,  how  strong,  pr,Uii.-kc,  or  populous 
soeuer.— S;)(!erf.  The  Saxons,  b.  vii.  c.  SI.  s  2. 

And  though  some  constitutions  are  genially  disposiled  to 
this  mental  seriousness :  yet  they  can  scarce  say,  Nos  niimeri 
sumiis. — Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 

His  majesty  referring  chiefly  to  the  said  Earl  of  Strafford 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  ordering  and  disi:osing 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  parliament. 

State  Trials.  Earl  of  Strafford,  an.  1640. 

Christians  doe  hold  and  believe  it  too,  [Deum  ire  per 
emnes]  -hut  disposingli/,  &c.  in  his  providence,  according  to 
that  axiome  of  the  wise,  Pertingit  a  fine,  ad  finem  fortiter, 
disponena  omnia  suavifer. 

Moimtagu.  Appeale  to  Casar,  pt.  i.  c.  9. 

'VVliat  may  this  meane  '. 

That  thou  dead  coarse  againe  in  comi)leat  Steele, 
Reuisits  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moone. 
Making  night  hidious  ?    And  we  fooles  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  soules 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Sam.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  Father, 
Nothing  of  all  these  evils  hath  befall'n  me 
But  justly.  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Grace  had  the  dominion,  the  throne,  given  it;  the  uispo- 
titive  power  (which  the  throne  always  carries  with  it)  of  all, 
both  without  God,  that  is,  of  all  creatures,  8:c.  and  of  all 
within  God,  that  is,  of  attributes,  and  persons  in  the  God- 
head, to  conspire  into  its  glory. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  157.  1 

And  therefore  also  that  axiorae  in  philosophy,  that  the  j 

generation  of  one  thing,  isthe  corniption  of  another,  although 

it  be  substantially  true  concerning  the  form  and  matter,  is 

also  dispositivety  verified  in  the  elncient  or  producer.  i 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  ?. 

■What  I  possess  I  may,  with  justice,  call 

The  harvest  of  my  industry.     Would  you  have  me, 

Neglecting  mine  own  family,  to  give  up. 

My  estate  to  his  disposure  ? 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam,  Act  i.  sc.  3 

But  was  by  sweetning  so  his  will. 
All  order  and  disposure,  still 
His  mind  as  pure,  and  neatly  kept 
As  were  his  nourceries. 

B.  Jomon.  Epitaph  on  M.  Vincent  Corbet. 

Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  worldly  bent, 

I'll  do  ray  best  to  further  your  content. 

And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  dispose. 

Think  eie  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choose. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc. 

And  the  a.^poXcia,  the  first  and  the  best  of  the  prey,  they 
dedicated  to  the  adornment  of  his  temple  by  whose  favour- 
able disposal  they  had  obtained  the  victory. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 


sustains  all  ;  without  his  ^e  and  baud,  his  dispositive  wis- 
dom and  power,  the  whole  frame  would  disband  and  fall 
into  confusion  and  ruin. 

Bates.  The  great  Duty  of  Resignation. 

One  act  may  raake  us  do  dispositivety,  what  Moses  is 
recorded  to  have  done  literally  (at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai) 
break  all  the  ten  commandments  at  once. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  10. 

So  if  there  were  no  sensitive  beings,  those  bodies  that 
are  now  the  objects  of  our  senses  would  be  but  disposilively, 
if  I  may  speak,  endowed  with  colours,  tastes  and  the  like. 


In  the  doctrines  of  faith  as  well  as  in  the  disposures  of 
providence,  it  is  suflScient  to  check  presumptuous  curiosity, 
that  God  is  the  author. 

Bales.  The  Christian  Religion  proved  by  Reason,  c.  5. 

■We  are  prone  to  believe  what  we  wish  to  he  true,  and  most 
of  this  author's  [Hume]  philosophical  tenets  are  so  well 
adapted  to  what  I  fear  I  may  call  the  fashionable  notions  of 
the  times,  that  those  who  are  ambitious  to  conform  to  the 
latter,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  examine  scrupulously  the 
evidence  of  the  formeT.—Beattie.  On  Truth,  Introd. 

This  is  not  the  disposal  by  parliament  of  any  office  derived 
from  the  autlioritv  of  the  crown,  or  now  disposable  by  that 
authority.— 3«r/.e.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

Doubt  we  this  !  what  solid  proof  remains, 

That  o'er  the  world  a  wise  disposer  reigns  ! 

Whilst  all  creation  speaks  a  pow'r  divine. 

Is  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  ? 

Not  so. — Jenyns.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii. 

There  is  not.  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof,  that  pride 
was  not  designed  for  man,  than  that  the  most  excellent  of 
the  human  race  thought  it  not  a  proper  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  mind  for  him  to  appear  in. 

Pearcc,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

DIS-POSSE'SS,  «.  A  ¥r.  Detsposseder ;  It. 
Disposse'ssing,  n.  I  Dlspossederc ;  Sp.  Des- 
Disposse'ssion.  f  posseer.     Lai.  Dis,  and 

Dispo.ssE'sson.  J  possidere,  perhaps  con- 

tracted from  potes  sedere ,-  that  may  or  can  stay 
or  remam,  keep  its  scat  or  position. 

To  put  out  of,  strip  or  divest  of  possession  ;  to 
deprive  of  the  tenure  or  occupation. 

Aboute  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  M.  and  Ixxii.  one  Wyl- 
lyani  Byshop'of  Durham  dyspossessed  the  prestos  of  the 
college  or  cathedrall  churche  of  Durham  bycause  of  theyr 
vyues,  and  placed  the  monkcs  there  in  their  rowmes. 

Bale.   Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  that  at  least  she  will  witsaue  [vouchsafe] 

To  graunt  my  iust  .and  last  request 

When  that  she  shal  behold  his  graue, 


Yet  I  protest,  my  high-desiring  will 

Was  not  to  dispossess  her  of  her  right ; 
Her  sov'reignty  should  have  remained  still ; 

I  only  sought  the  bliss  to  have  her  sight. 

Daniel,  Son.  33. 

I  remit  the  reader  to  his  life  extant  at  large  in  print, 
wherein  this  is  most  remarkable,  viz.  his  dispossessing  of 
John  Fox  near  Nottingham  of  a  divel,  there  passing  betwixt 
them  a  large  discourse,  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

Puller.   Worthies.  Lancashire. 

On  Monday  the  court  sate  again,  and  the  Earl  [of  Straf- 
ford] appeared,  and  was  charged  with  the  sixth  article  con- 
cerning the  dispossession  of  the  Lord  Mount-Norris  of  the 
Mannor  of  Tymore.— Ba7,:c/.  Charley  T.  an.  1641. 


This  were  a  wicked  pretension  even  though  the  wTiol« 
family  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  heirs  (blessed  be  God  !)  are 
yet  surviving,  and  likely  to  out-live  all  heirs  of  their  dia- 
possessors,  besides  their  inlamv. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

And  surely  our  senses  cannot  more  justly  complaine  of 
devotion,  as  a  dispossessor  of  their  properties,  then  wilde 
people  can  call  a  law-giver  a  tyrant. 

Mounlayne.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  4.  8.  2. 

One's  entering  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  forcibly 
dispossessing  liini  of  his  goods,  is  an  evident  demonstration, 
that  he  who  so  enters,  is  stronger  and  comes  with  greater 
authority,  than  he  that  had  the  first  possession. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Eer.  86. 

But  having  dispossess'd  me  of  my  prize 

So  foully,  let  him  not  assay  me  now, 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

If  hy  iwssession  they  intended  only  to  describe  a  disorder, 
as  we  have  shown  they  did  ;  the  removal  of  it  was  all  they 
could  intend  by  dispossession. 
Farmer.  On  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

DIS-PRAISE,  V.  ^       Ft.  Despriser;  It.  Dis- 
Disfra'ise,  n.  I  prezzare. 

Dispra'iser.  >     To  deprive  of,  deny  or 

Dispra'isi.vg,  n.        I  refuse  praise   or   estima- 
DispR.VisiNGi.Y.      )  tion ;     to    disesteem,    to 
disregard,  to  disvalue ;  to  condemn,  to  blame. 

And  Senek  saith,  that  wo  so  wol  have  sapience,  shal  no 
man  dispraise,  but  he  shal  gladly  teche  the  science  that  he 
can,  without  presumption  or  pride. 

Chaacer.  The  Tale  of  Meiibeus. 

For  right  as  men  sayn  that  overgret  homlinesse  engendreth 
dispreising,  so  fareth  it  to  gret  humilitee  or  mekenesst. 

Id.  It. 
The  kynge  bethought  himselfe  tho, 
Howe  he  his  brother  male  chastie 
That  he  through  his  surquedrie 
Toke  vpon  honde,  and  to  dipreise 
Humilitee,  which  is  to  preise.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Sith  the  feast  Berescinte,  mother  of  the  Goddis,  I  haue 
scene  no  seruaunt  of  thy  howse,  nor  letter  of  thy  hande, 
that  I  haue  redde,the  whiche  putteth  me  in  great  suspection 
of  thy  health,  and  that  thou  arte  in  some  periU,  or  els  thou 
dispragsest  our  amitee.— Go/rfera  Boke,  c.  49. 

Dispraise  and  rebuke  ought  to  bee  shimned  more  than 
death,  for  it  doeth  redounde  to  the  infamyc  and  slaunder  of 
the  Gasmen.— Udal.  Mattliew,  c.  5. 

And  on  the  other  side,  cursed  be  the  peacebreakers,  pic- 
quarels,  whisp.'rers,  backbyters,  sowers  of  discorde,  dis- 
praysers  of  the  that  be  good  to  bring  the  out  of  fauour. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  194. 

Things  may  he  therefore  necessary,  and  yet  praiseworthy, 
as  also  necessary,  and  yet  dispraised,  and  neither  of  them 
both  in  vain ;  because  praise  and  dispraise,  and  likewise 
reward  and  punishment,  do  by  example  make  and  conform 
the  will  to  good  and  e\'i\.—Hobbs.  Of  Liberty  ^  Necessity. 

He  thought  the  boord  one  of  the  chiefest  means  to  breed 
love  amongst  men,  and  at  his  own  table  would  always 
praise  good  men  and  vertuous  citizens,  but  would  sulTer  no 
talk  of  evil  men,  neither  in  their  praise  nor  dispraise. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  301. 

Praisers  and  dispraisers  many  times  doe  but  aime  at  their 
own  ends,  and  do  not  think  all  they  say. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  vi.  c.  ?. 

What »  Michael  Cassio, 

That  came  a  woing  with  you  ?  and  so  many  a  time 

(When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingbj) 

Hath  tane  your  part,  to  haue  so  much  to  do 

To  bring  him  in  trust  ?—5/m*ra.  Othello,  Act  iii.  «c.  S. 

Looks  fright  not— man  :  the  general  has  seen  Moors. 
With  as  bad  faces  ;  no  dispraise  to  Bertran's. 

Dryden.  The  Spanish  Fryar,  Acti. 
Dear  to  the  wise  and  good,  disprais'd  by  none, 
Here  sleep  in  peace  the  father  and  the  son. 

Mallet,  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Aikman  8;  hit  Son. 

DIS-PRAVE.  Used  by  Chaucer  as,  to  De- 
prove. 

To  cletkes  lesse  ought  sufHce 
Then  to  dispraue  women  generally, 
For  worship  shul  they  none  get  therby. 

Chaucer.  The  Letter  of  Cupide. 

DI-.SPREAD,  f.  >    Dis,  (augm.)  and  spread. 
Disffe'-^der.  )  Tospread,  to  spread  abroad, 

to  spread  widely. 

Great  Junoes  golden  chaire,  the  which  they  say 
The  Gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 

To  Joue's  high  house  through  heauen's  brass  pauedway 
Drawne  of  faire  peacocks,  that  excell  in  pride. 
And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tailes  disspreaden  wide. 

Spens^.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4- 


DIS 

Baldwin  his  ensigne  faire  did  next  dispread 

Among  his  Bulloyners  of  noble  fame. 
His  brother  gaue  him  all  his  troupes  to  lead, 

When  he  commander  of  the  field  became. 

Faircfax.   Godfrey  of  Bovloijne,  b.  i.  3.  40. 

Besides  another  inconvenience,  if  learned  men  be  the  first 
receivers  out  of  books,  and  dispreaders  both  of  vice  and 
errour,  how  shall  the  lisensers  themselves  be  confided  in, 
unless  we  can  confer  upon  them,  or  they  assume  to  them- 
selves above  all  others  in  the  land,  the  grace  of  infallibility, 
and  uncorruptedness  1—Uillon.  Of  Unlicem'd  Printing. 

Soon  as  the  rising  ramparts  hostile  height, 
And  towers  advancing,  struck  the  anxious  sight, 
Sudden  from  Petra's  safer  camp  he  led 
And  wide  his  legions  on  the  hills  dispread. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  iv. 

(My  vest  suspended  on  the  boughs)  I  lave 
My  chilly  feet,  then  plunge  beneath  the  wave ; 
A  ruddy  light  my  blushing  limbs  dispread 
And  the  clear  stream  half  glows  with  rosy-red. 

Harle.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  v. 

DIS-PRE'JUDICE,  V.  To  free  from  prejudice 
or  prejudgment,  from  opinions  formed  before  in- 
quiry. 

■Whilst  those  (who  are  moved  but  to  visit  the  Catholique 
church,  with  reverence,  and  consideration  of  the  exteriour 
religious  offices  corresponding  to  the  familiaritie  with  Christ 
Jesus  his  outward  and  humane  carriages  and  acts)  will 
easilie  be  so  far  disprejirdic'd  in  point  of  the  doctrine,  as  to 
seek  the  acquainting  their  understandings  with  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  this  religion. 

Mouvtayue.  Devoule  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  7.  s.  5. 

DIS-PREPA'RE,  V.  To  deprive  oi  prepara- 
tion, readiness,  fitness;  to  render  unfit. 

The  kingdom  of  darkness,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  these  and 
other  places  of  the  Scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
federacy of  deceivers,  that  to  obtain  dominion  over  men  in 
this  present  world,  endeavour  by  dark  and  erroneous  doc- 
trmes,  to  extinguish  in  them  the  light,  both  of  nature,  and 
the  Gospel:  and  so  to  disprepnre  them  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  come.—Hobbs.  Of  Ihe  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 

DIS-PRI'VILEGE,  v.  To  deprive  of  ;)n'ti%c, 
of  a  peculiar  or  proper  right,  law  or  power. 

What !  hath  the  addition  of  the  manhood  unto  his  person, 
made  that  person,  as  he  is  God,  uncapable  of  dwelling  in  us 
immediately,  as  well  as  the  pe^-son  of  the  spirit  ?  Is  he  dis- 
privitryed  thereby,  when  as  indeed  by  reason  of  his  relation 
to  us  as  God-man,  it  is  that  he  doth  dwell  in  us  any  way. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.'i.  pt.  hi.  p!  33. 

DIS-PROFE'SS,  V.      To  renounce,  to  cease 

to  profess.  I. 

His  armes,  which  he  had  vow'd  to  disprnfesse, 

She  gather'd  vp,  and  did  about  him  dresse, 

And  his  forwandred  steed  vnto  him  got. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

DIS-PRO'FIT,  V.  ^       To  be  or  cause  to  be 
Dispro'fit,  n.  V  without  profit,   benefit  or 

Dispro'fitable.  J  advantage ;  to  lose,  to 
injure,  to  damage. 


For  the  moste  parte  they  take  and  extorte  of  all  me,  with- 
out pitie  and  conscience,  and  put  maryners,  and  wayfarying 
menne  to  muche  busynesse,  unto  wiiom  many  tyraes  da- 
mage, &  disprafytc  enough  otherwyse  happeneth. 

Udal.  Mark,  c.  2. 

He  had  released  and  discharged  twelue  articles,  whiche 
wer  moste  greuous  &  disprnjliable  to  the  Freche  kyng,  not 
for  the  Frenche  kynges  sake,  but  at  the  intercessio  of  the 
kyng  of  Englande.— .ffaH.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  19. 

For  shortly  after,  all  was  ruled,  by  the  queene  and  her 
coiinsell.  to  the  great  disprojij  of  the  king  and  his  realine, 
and  to  the  great  mauger  (it  is  Fabian's  word)  S:  obloquy  of 
the  queene,  who  (as  since  hath  been  well  proued)  had  many 
a  wrong,  and  false  report  made  of  her. 

Speed.  Hen.  ri.  b.  ix.  c.  16.  s.  39. 

And  whereas  he  sought  profite,  he  fell  into  double  dis- 
projife,  that  neither  with  good  men  he  coulde  auoid  secret 
Bhame,  nor  yet  with  euill  men  the  note  of  dissimulation. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  f.\l  10.  The  Recantation  of  Cranmer. 

DIS-PRO'PERTY,  v.  To  cause  any  property 
to  cease  to  be  such ;  to  dispossess  of,  plunder  of. 

We  must  suggest — the  people,  in  what  h.atred 
..  He  still  hath  held  them :  that  to's  power  he  would 
.  Haue  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders, 

And  dispropertied  their  fredomes. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolatius,  Act  ii-  sc.  1. 


DIS 


Fr.  Dispropor- 
tion ;  It.  Dispropor- 
tione:  Sp.  Despro- 
porcion ,-  Lat.  Dis, 
*pro,  and  portio, 
quasi  partio,  (says 
A'oss. )  from  pars, 
a  part  or  share. 
To    deprive    of 


DIS-PROPO'RTION,  t 

Dispropo'rtion,  n. 

DiSPROPo'RTION.iBLE. 

Disprofo'rtionableness. 

Dispropo'rtion.\bly. 

Dispkopo'rtional. 

Disproportiona'litt. 

Dispropo'rtionate. 

Dispropo'rtionately. 
proportion;  to  give  an  undue  share  or  proport, 
to  give  more  or  less  than  the  share  or  portion,- 
to  associate  or  conjoin  unfitly,  unsuitably. 

The  "  dis-proportionatedness  of  orbs  and  motions" 
is  an  expression  of  Henry  More,  {Notes  on  P.<iy- 
chodia. ) 

As  a  just  punishment  for  this  neglect,  it  pleased  God  to 
desert  and  sulier  me,  with  a  fatal  blindness,  to  be  led  on. 
and  engaged  in  such  counsels  as  were  wholly  disproporlioned 
to  the  rest  of  mv  life. 

State  Trials.  Waller  and  others,  §c.  an.  1613. 

For  great  men  over  grae'd,  much  rigotir  use ; 
Presuming  favourites  discontentment  bring ; 
And  disproportions  harmony  do  break; 
Minions  too  great  argue  a  king  too  weak. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 


is  it,  that  the  heat  of  a  poor  fever 
should  consume  the  mightiest  power  and  fortune  of  the 
world?  And  the  greatest  of  temporal  and  human  prosperities 
should  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  one  irregular  and 
inordinate  humour!  How  great  a  monster  is  human  life, 
since  it  consists  of  so  dispropartionable  parts. 

Rp.  Taylor.  Contemplations,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Considering  my  own  great  defects,  the  incompetency  and 
disproporlionableness  of  my  strength  and  a  few  years  con- 
sideration to  the  length  and  weight  of  this  work,  and  know- 
ing that  as  oft  and  as  far  as  I  differed  in  my  sense  from 
other  men,  so  often  and  in  the  same  distance  did  other  men 
differ  from  me. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Advertisement. 

Hath  the  sheriff  rated  Mr.  Hampden  disproportionahly, 

according  to  his  estate  and  degree  ?    If  he  hath  let  him  tell. 

State  Trials.  John  Hampden,  an.  1037. 

Nay  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  out  of 
many  moderate  varieties  and  brotherly  dissimilitudes  that 
are  not  vastly  dispropnrtional,  arises  the  goodly  and  graceful 
symm.etry  that  commends  the  whole  pile  and  structure. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

The  world  so's  setten  free 

From  that  untoward  disproportionaliiie. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.ii.  b.  iii.  *  3.  s.  60. 

But  how  is  it  possible,  that  purelj'  passive  insensible 
matter  should  transfuse  habits  or  inclinations  into  a  nature 
that  is  quite  of  another  make  and  quality  ?  How  can  such 
a  caese  produce  an  effect  so  disproportionate? 

Gtanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

Your  lordship's  friendship  has  left  me  little  to  desire  or 
complain  of,  unless  it  be  when  I  find  my  own  fortune  so 
disproporlioned  to  my  mind,  in  the  resolutions  I  have  of 
doing  his  majesty  all  the  honour,  as  well  as  all  the  service 
I  can.— Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Lord  Arlington,  Aug.  1C66. 

If  any  Atheist  can  be  induced  to  stake  his  soul  for  a 
wager,  against  such  an  inexhaustible  disproportion  ;  let  him 
never  hereafter  accuse  others  of  easiness  and  credulity. 

Bentlcy,  Ser.  5. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  king,  the  courtiers  got  away  from 
him  a  great  number  of  fair  lordships  and  manors,  on  pre- 
tence either  of  services,  or  for  making  good  King  Henry  his 
father's  last  will,  or  by  way  of  purchase  of  disproportionahle 
sums  of  money,  made  in  consideration  of  former  services, 
and  in  complement  of  the  deceased  king's  will. 

Strype.  Mem.  Edic.  FI.  an.  1547. 

Though  the  history  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  Acts,  have 
something  easier,  yet.  taken  all  together,  it  is  very  dispro- 
poriional  to  the  understanding  of  childhood. 

Locke.  On  Education,  s.  153. 

How  much  these  few  and  narrow  inlets  are  disproportion- 
ate to  the  vast  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not  be  hard 
to  persuade  those,  who  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  their 
span  the  measure  of  all  things. 

Id.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.  23. 

And  I  thought  it  much  more  pardonable,  that  any  of  these 
sections  should  be  disproportionately  short,  than  lengthened 
either  by  untruths  or  by  impertinences. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 

Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd\o3A%  on  each. 

Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow. 


DIS 

!  support  of  what  otir  histories  deliver  concerning  Ihem,  viz. 
that  they  possessed  means  of  conviction,  which  we  have  not; 
that  they  had  proofs  to  appeal  to,  which  we  want. 

Patey.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  9.  s.  2. 


Its  double  weight  l 


belo 
Goldsmith.   The  Trarelhr 


Frotn  the  widely  disproportionate  effects  which  attend  the 
preaching  of  modern  missionaries  of  Christianity,  compared 
with  what  followed  the  ministiy  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
under  circumstances  either  alike,  or  not  so  unlike  as  to 
account  for  the  dirtereuce,  a  conclusion  is  fairly  drawn  in 
5SD 


DIS-PROVE,  V.  '\       It.  Disprovare,— 

Dispro'vable.         I       To  divest  of,  clear  from 

Dispro'ver.  (   proof   or    evidence  ;      to 

DispRo'oF.  J    prove  not  to  be;  to  show 

to  be  incapable  of  proof;  to  show  by  trial  to  be 

false ;  to  confute,  to  convince  or  convict  of  error  : 

sometimes  used,  as  in    Stirling  and  M^otton,  as 

equivalent  to,  Disapprove. 

'  I  wol  disproue  thy  first 

t  thilke  blisse. 

Chaucer.   Testament  of  Loue,^.'^. 

Dearc  brother,  if  it  had  bene  so  that  I  had  spoken  certayne 

wordes  in  deede,  which  mighte  haue  seemed  in  your  eyes  to 

be  rayling,  detracting,  and  slaundering  {as  I  haue  not.  sauing 

a  little  gesting)  would  you  dispioue  my  doctrine  thereby. 

Frith.    Workes,  p.  67. 

And  now  hauing  thus  farre  informed  you  of  the  trueth  in 

reproofe  of  the  slanderous,  false,  and  vntrue  reports  of  this 

glorious  lying  generall,  with  a  true  disproffe  to  some  of  the 

grossest  of  his  lies,  I  will  leaue  him. 

Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  596. 
For  the  disproofc  of  which  statute  we  haue  sufficient 
authoritie  remaining  as  yet  in  the  parliament  rolles  to  be 
scene  in  her  maiesties  court  of  recordes. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  482.  Laws  against  Christians. 
Much  thou  hast  said,  and  willingly  I  hear. 

As  one  that  am  not  so  possess'd  with  love 
Of  what  I  do ;  but  that  I  rather  bear 
An  ear  to  learn,  than  a  tongue  to  disprove. 

Daniel.  Musophiltu, 
The  thoughts  of  those  I  cannot  \m\.  disprove. 
Who  basely  lost,  their  thraldome  must  bemone : 
I  scome  to  yeeld  my  selfe  to  such  a  one. 
Whose  birth  and  virtue  is  not  worth  my  love. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  Son.  27. 
.\nd  indeed  there  needs  no  great  disproof  hereof. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  7.  s.  7. 
Bvt  admit,  that  the  Deuill  himselfe  were  not  the  imme- 
diate forger,  andparent  of  these  theatricall  enterludes.  which 
no  man  can  disprooue  by  any  orthodox  records :  yet  this 
must  needs  be  granted  :  that  idolatrous  infidels,  and  the 
deboisest  Pagans.  Avere  the  first  actors  and  contrivers  of 
ttieva.—Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

This  being  the  single  example  that  our  annals  have  yielded 
from  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  under  Henry  the 
Sixth,  of  such  a  concurrence  of  two  extreams,  within  so  short 
a  time,  bymost  of  the  same  commenders  and  disprorers.  (like 
the  natural  breath  of  man  that  can  both  heat  and  cool)  would 
require  no  sleight  memorial  of  the  particular  motives  of  so 
great  a  change. 

Reliquite  Wottoniana.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
If  that  be  true,  I  would  fain  know  how  the  prisoner  shall 
escape ;  is  it  that  his  innocence  shall  appear  in  his  forehead, 
or  an  .\ngel  coine  from  heaven  and  disprove  the  accuser? 

Stale  Trials.  Stephen  College,  an.  ICSl. 

The  inicorruptibleness  and  immutability  of  the  heavenly 

bodies  is  more  than  probably  disproreablc  by  the  sudden  and 

irregular  generation,  changes,  and  destruction  of  the  spots 

of  the  fxm.—Boyle.  ll'orks,  vol.  v.  p.  187. 

But  then,  either  those  miracles  (as  they  are  called)  have 
been  acted  confessedly  in  secret ;  or.  if  they  are  said  to  have 
been  done  in  public,  yet  the  account  which  was  given  of 
them,  came  too  late  to  deserve  credit  or  to  leave  room  for  a 
disproof. — Attcrbury,  vol.  iiL  Ser.  1. 

That  all  these  transactions  really  passed,  as  I  relate  them, 
find  fully  disprove  the  false  pretences  on  wbich  our  adver 
saries  now  insist,  I  discovered  a  method  of  evincing  with 
the  utmost  clearness. 

Sir  IV.  Jones.  Isaus.  On  the  Estate  of  Ciron,  Speech  7. 

DIS-PROVI'DED.  ha.t.  Providere.  Dispro- 
tided,  is  — 

Unprepared,  unfurnished. 

This  makes  me  sadly  walk  up  and  down  in  my  laboratory, 
like  an  impatient  lutanist,  who  has  his  song  book  and  his 
instrument  ready,  but  is  altogether  disprovidcd  of  strings. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi  p.  40. 

DIS-PU^X'T,  V.  Lat.  Dispungere,  punctum, 
to  point  or  mark  off 

■To  point  or  mark  off;  to  separate  or  sever;  to 
part  off. 

I  desire  the  reader  so  f  o  take  me,  as  though  I  doe  not  h-ere 
deale  withall,  nor  speake  of  the  matter,  but  vtterly  to  haue 
pretermitlcd,  and  dispuncted  the  same. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  646.  Lady  Eleanor  ^  Roger  Onley. 


Stay.    Tha 


the  ladif 


Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

DIS-PUNGE,  V.      hat.  Dispungere,  to  point 
off;  but  used  as  equivalent  to — 

To  expunge,  to  blot  o;U.     See  E.xpunge. 


DIS 


DIS 


My  life,  my  strength,  my  joy,  my  all. 

Wotton.  Hymne  to  my  God  in  my  laic  Sickness. 

And  I  do  suspect  that  the  Bishop  of  London's  Chaplains, 

and  some  of  the  society,  in  the  dispittiying  did  join  against 

me,  or  else  some  others  had  been  charged  for  plagiaries  or 

men  of  no  reading,  who  have  escaped  I  know  not  how. 

£oyle.    Worlds,  vol.  i.  p.  9+.  The  Life. 

DIS-PU'NISHABLE.  That  may  not  be  pu- 
nished ;  free  from  punishment,  pain  or  penalty. 

If  this  were  in  anie  dispunisliable  wise  raked  vp  in  the 
ashes,  they  should  no  sooner  trauerse  the  seas,  than  some 
other  would  inkindle  the  like  fire  afresh. 

Holinsked.  Description  of  Ireland,  r.  3. 

(And  I  farther  desire)  that  no  leases  of  any  part  of  the 

said  lands  shall  ever  be  made,  other  than  leases  for  year."!  not 

exceeding  thirty-one,  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or 

remainder,  and  not  disptinishahte  of  waste,  whereon,  &o. 

Tlie  last  Will  of  Dean  Swift. 

DIS-PU'RPOSE,  V.  To  separate,  to  turn 
from,  the  purpose,  meaning-,  intent  or  design. 

She,  but  in  a  contrary  manner,  seeing  her  former  plots 
dispurposed,  sends  me  to  an  old  witch  called  Acrasia,  to 
help  to  wreck  her  spite  upon  the  senses. 

Breu-ar.  Lingua,  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

DIS-PURSE,   V.      To   disburse   or   doburse, 

(qv.) 

No— many  a  pound  of  mine  owne  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  taxe  the  needic  commons, 
Haue  I  dispnrsed  to  the  garrisons, 
And  neuertask'd  for  restitution. 

Sliakespearc.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

DIS-PURVE'Y,  i\  ■)      To  deprive  of  proWsion 
Dis-plrve'yance.     J  or    preparation,    to    dis- 
furnish. 

■Wliereof  ye  Arogonsbeyngware,  supposynge  theFrenshe- 
men  might 'so  lightly  haue  wonne  vuto  theym,  beynge  than 
out  of  aray,  and  d/spiirneyed  to  fyght,  fled  vnto  the  next 
holdes,  leuynge  to  the  Frenshemen  moclie  of  thcyr  vytaill 
and  hari'.uys.— J'«Sj«;i,  an.  12S3. 

But  the  Apostles,  which  were  as  chiofe  piers  of  tliis  newe 
citie  beeyng  dispnrneicd  of  worldely  goodes',  but  rich  in 
giftes  of  the  Holy  Ghoste,  augmented  their  coumpaignie 
cuerie  dale  more  then  o&cr.—  Vdnl.  Aetes,  c.4. 

So  that  in  this  wise  was  Britaine  disperiieied  of  all  manner 
of  able  men  for  defense,  whereof  the  Kcots  and  Picts  tooke 
good  occasion  to  inuadc  the  British  borders. 

HolinsUed.  Scotland.  Eurjenius,  an.  110. 

One  is,  that  the  said  Cardinall  of  Ynrt'^  -.i..-.,o,,i  tn  that 
dignity,  must  thereby  leaue  all  oibi  i  t  '•  i  '■  ■  i.  i  ^,  and 
consequently  should  bee   dispurn'  v       <  '.I'ion, 

place.or  conuenient  liuiiig,  if  rem;i:ii    i  '  II  ■      u.nige 

countiy,  hee  should   deferre  to  cnni'  \W"   i:   in  ,   wiiere 
should  be  the  place  of  his  see,  and  entire  liuiiig. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  905.  histrucl.  tr,  the  Ktny's  Orator. 

No  fort  so  fencible,  no  walles  so  strong. 

But  that  continuall  battery  will  riue. 
Or  daily  siege  through  dispuruayancc  long. 

And  lack  of  reskewes  will  to  parley  driue. 


Nece,  al  thing  hath  time  I  dare  auow. 
For  whan  a  chamber  a  fire  is,  or  an  hall, 

Wei  more  nede  is  to  sodainly  rescow, 
Than  to  dispulen  and  aske  amongs  all 
How  the  candle  in  the  straw  is  fall. 

Chancer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

It  nis  not  to  doabten  of  the  things  folowing  when  euery 
thynge  of  this  disputacinn,  shal  hauen  ben  stedfast  to  me, 
by  vudoubtous  faith.— W.  Boecius,  b  v. 

Witnesse  on  him,  that  any  parfit  clerk  is, 

That  in  scole  is  gret  altercation 

In  this  matere  and  gret  disputison. 

And  hath  ben  of  an  imndrcd  thousand  men. 

Id.  The  Konne  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,244. 


I  say  generally  that  the?e  matters  be  merely  spiritual 
points  of  doctrine  and  dispnfahle  in  schools,  no  part  of  mine 
indictment,  not  to  be  geuen  in  evidence,  and  unfit  to  be 
disctissed  at  the  king's  bench. 

State  Trials.  Edmund  Campion,  an.  1581. 


to  take  it  in  hand. — I 

See  that  thou  rather  let  suclie  raancv  of  wranglinges  passe, 
and  studye  to  shewe  thyselfe  a  ghospollyke  workeman,  not 
a  dispulour,  but  a  workeman,  laudable  not  vnto  man  but 
vnto  God.- [rrfn/.  Timothye,  F,p.  2.  c.  3. 

In  the  sixt  he  exhorteth  y^  byshops  to  cleaue  to  the  Gos- 
pell  of  Christ,  S:  true  doctrine,  &  to  auoydc  vayne  questions, 
and  superfluous  dyspiitynyes. — Tyndalt.  ll'orlcrs,  p.  5". 

My  soul  Ji.<!putes  well  v.'ith  my  sence. 

Tliat  this  may  be  some  error,  hut  no  inadnesso. 

Shat:e-^pc,!rf'.  Tictljih  X!;/':f.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

I  here  in  this  place  i-  :  :!  -  "  '  ■!  -■  Mnt  if  I 
[Prynne]  maybe admitt.d       i.  !,:,;■     ,     .formy 

cause;  that  I  will  mairjl:i::;    ,       ■      ..  '.illenge 

against  all  the  prelates  in  iIk>  '.ini''-.  (!.  ,.:iiin,  -.  ■  ni  a-.iinst 
all  the  prelates  in  Chri-^teinioni,  (let  them  lake  in  the  Pope, 
and  all.  to  help  them)  that  their  calling  is  not  .Tare  Dirino. 
Slate  Triah.  an.  1G37.  Bastwick,  Burton,  anil  Prynne. 

But  these  two  every  honest  Papist  v.'ill  confesse,  with 
voluntary  shame  and  griefe ;  and  grant  that  it  may  grow  a 
diq)utahle  question  whether  mountebanks  or  priests  are  the 
greater  cozeners. — Bp.IIall.  Decad.  1.  Epist.  5, 

OTien  slipping  from  thy  mother's  eye  thou  went'st 

Alone  into  the  Temple  ;  there  was  'found 

Among  the  gravest  rabbles  disputaut 

On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses's  chair, 

Teacliing,  not  taught.        Milton.  Par.  Reyained,  b.  iv. 

Yet  all  this  was  nothing  else,  but  lusus  ingenii,  a  sportful 
exercise  of  Zeno's  wit,  lie  being  a  subtil  logician  and  dis- 
putant.—Cud  worth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  390. 

And  that's  the  cause  why  all  this  time 
I  did  not  answer  your  last  rhyme  ; 
Nor  do  I  now,  'tis  not  my  fashion 
In  \erse  to  make  z.  disputation. 


DIS 

[  Hell  may  be  full  of  learned  scribes,  and  subtile  dhpvlen, 
of  eloquent  orators,  and  profound  philosophers;  who  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankfull,  but  became  vain  in  their  ima^'inations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  29. 

^Vhat  the  Scripture  expressly  declares  to  us,  is  all  we  can 
ever  know  concerning  these  matters  ;  and  this  the  meanest 
Christian  is  as  capable  of  understanding,  as  the  learnedest 
disputers  in  the  world.— C/cirAj,  vol.  i.  Set.  88. 


If  ( 


r  disci 


urses  constantly  were  directed  thus  rationally 
lowarus  ineir  proper  end,  all  disputes  about  regeneration, 
about  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  it.  would  socn  lie  set  aside, 
and  in  the  room  of  it  would  arise  such  terms,  and  such  ad- 
vices as  are  suited  to  the  case  of  evcrv  kind  of  Christians. 
'Pcarcc,  vol.ii.Ser.il. 


The  skilful  disputant  well  knows,  that  he  : 
enemy  at  more  advantage,  than  when  by  alio 
misses,  he  shews  him  arguing  wrong  from  hi 
pies ;  for  the  question  being  then  to  be  decided 
rules  of  logic,  his  confutation  exposes  the  we 
advocate  as  well  as  of  the  cause. 

Warlurton.  Tlie  Divine  Legal, 


the 


pre- 


prinei- 

of  the 

;v.  S.2. 

ilent  thought  and  not 


Pill  I 


Brome.  To  Iris  Friend,  C. 


squire. 


Spen 


DIS-PUTE,  V. 

Dispu'te,  n. 

Dispu'table. 

Dispu'tablen"Ess. 

Disputa'city. 

Dl'sPUTANT,  n. 

Di'spuTANT,  adj. 

Disputa'tio.v. 

Disput.a'tiocs. 

Dispu'tative. 

Dispi'ter. 

Displ'teson-. 


Fr.  Disputcr ;    Sp.  Dis- 
putar ;   It.  Dispulare  ;  I-at. 
Disputare,  dis,  and  pnftirc, 
that  is,   opiiiari,   to  think, 
nam  cum  disputatur,  di\or- 
sis  opinionibus  rontcnditin: 
'      To  think  cUtrorontlylVoni; 
to  hold  or  maintain,  or  con- 
tend for  difl'erent  opinions  ; 
to  oppose  or  controvert  the 
opinions  of  others:    to  ar- 
gue, to  debate,  to  discuss  ; 
to  discourse  upon ;    and,  generally, — to  contest, 
fo  struggle  against. 
Pandolf  proued  the  kyng  in  his  dispuleson, 
He  mayntened  wrongfuUe  thing,  &  wild  to  no  reson. 

R.Biunne,  p.  211. 


And  whanne  they  weren  in  the  house  he  axide  hem  what 
tretiilen  ye  in  the  weye  ?  And  thei  weren  stille  for  thci 
dispuiiden  among  hem  in  the  weye  who  of  hem  schulde  be 
grettist.— Ific^;/.  Marl:,  e.  9.  j 

And  when  he  was  come  to  house,  he  axed  them :  what 
was  it  that  ye  dysputed  betwene  you  by  the  waye  ?  And 
they  helde  t'heyr  peace :  for  by  the  waye  they  reasoned 
amonge  themselues  who  should  be  the  chelest. 


So  that  I  verily  think,  that  there  is  none  so  subtle  a  dls- 
puter  in  the  controversy  of  lit>cruni  arbitriuni,  that  can  with 
all  his  distinctions  fasten  or  carp  upon  the  act,  but  that 
there  was  free  "will  in  it. 

State  Trials,  an.  1015.  Mr.  Olii-er  St.  John. 

In  the  unity  of  time  you  find  them  so  scrupulous,  that  it 
yet  remains  a  dispute  among  their  poets,  whether  the  arti- 
j  ficial  day  of  twelve  hours,  more  or  less,  be  not  meant  by 
!  .\ristotle,  rather  than  the  natural  one  of  twenty-four, 
i  Dnj-icn.  OfDru.natic!:  Pocsic. 

I  If.  upon  the  king  marrying  another  wife,  the  pope  should 
[  refuse  to  confirm  it,  thcn'the  king  would  be  in  a  worse  case 
than  lie  was  now  in,  and  his  marriage  and  issue  by  it  should 
I  he  i\\\\  disputable.— Burnet.  Hiit.'Ueformation,  an.  1527. 

I      By  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  it 


lea.st 
]>arlia 
people 


hat  these 

hich  were  only  like  to  prove 


;  as  a  lawful 
mare  to  the 

ivarrantable- 


Uilik 


lb. 


As  mercy  will  direct  me  to  treat  my  erring  brother  with 
meekness  and  compassion,  so  it  will  also  instruct  me  [not] 
to  teaze  and  importune  him  witli  dispulaciti/. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Thus,  like  a  subtle  disputant,  casting  his  argument  into 
such  a  dilemma,  as  should  be  sure  to  gain  him  his  point, 
and  g.ill  his  enemy  one  way  or  othci.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 

Once  more  ;  perhaps  dispulacious  men  may  say,  I  ascribe 
the  investigation  of  truth  to  one  faculty,  when  it  is  in  reality 
the  joint  business  of  several. 

Wotlaston.  Religion  of  Nature   s  3 
5S! 


I  mean  that  you  should  r 
obtrude  your  arguments  on  i 
pany.     A  cavilling,  wrangling,  disputatious  habit 
borne.— A'no*.  To  a  Young  Nobleman,  Let.  20. 

.So  that,  even  in  these  societic-,  I'  'elM,l,i.i:e  ,'■  -utatice 

genius  still  prevailed,  to  the  cxeli;  ■  -:    •   >          Iheral 

plan  of  studies,  which  is  fitted  to  .  :,  ,  i              iiave 

suited  better  to  the  general  pi-'i  '■   ■■■■■'■        .  ^iished 

seat!  of  education.- //«r(;.   C^m,,  ..   /  ■  -_  .  Ti        ,  Dial.  8. 

DIS-QUA'LIF\VtJ.  )      To  strip  off,  divest  or 
Disqialifica'tiox.     f  deprive  of  qvalificaiions, 

of  certain  qualities,  fitting,  enabling  or  entitling ; 

to  unfit,  to  disable,  to  disentitle. 

Not  infants  dropf,  the  spurious  pledges 

Of  gipsies  littering  under  hedges ; 

Are  so  dlsgnalify'd  by  fate 

To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 

As  he  whom  Phcebus  in  his  ire 

Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 

Swift.   On  Poetry.  A  Bhapsody,  1 733. 

As  we  are  always  ashamed  of  our  own  envy,  we  often 
pretend,  and  sometimes  really  wish  to  sympathise  with  the 
joys  of  others,  when,  by  that  disagreeable  sentiment,  we  are 
disqualified  from  doing  so. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 

For  as  it  now  stands,  the  fault  of  overstraining  popular 
qualities,  and,  irregularly  if  you  please,  assertii.g  popular 
privileges,  has  led  to  disqualiftcalion ;  the  opposite  fault 
never  has  produced  the  slightest  punishment. 

Btirlic.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

I  make  no  secret  of  my  opinion ;  a  cordial  reception  of 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution, 
by  the  extinction  of  all  disqualifications  \s\iecome  necessary 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  empire  and  the  safety  o'f 
the  country.— .'/)(eciio/M  of  Bp.Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 

DIS-QU'ANTITY,  v.  To  reduce  (he  quanHtij, 
diminish  the  number. 


hing  she  beggea, 
Shakespeare.  K.  Lear,  Act  i 
DIS-QUI'ET,  V. 
Disqui'et,  n. 
Disqui'et,  adj. 
Disqui'etal. 
Disqui'eter. 
Disqui'eti'il. 
Disqui'eting,  n. 
Disqui'etlv. 
Disqui'etment. 
Disqui'etness. 
Disqui'etous. 
Disqui'etcde. 


Obsol.  It.  Dinquietare, 
sqiiietare,  disquietudine, 
squietiidine. 

To  deprive  of  quiet,  ease, 
'  rest,  peace  or  tranquillity ; 
to  disease  or  make  uneasy ; 
to  discompose,  to  disturb, 
to  vex,  to  harass. 


These  are  they  whyche  come  vnto  Christ  by  fayth,  out  of 
the  great  tribulacion  of  worldlye  wyckednesse,  fleshlye  cares, 
and  disquieted  consciences.— Sa/f.  luiage,  pt.  i. 

Neyther  went  they  to  Hiernsalem  to  learne  of  the  Apostles, 
whether  they  had  dooen  well  beefore  tyme  or  not,  but  that 
the  troublous  commoclon,  and  disquieting  of  the  weaker  sort 
might  be  layed  down  and  appesced  by  the  authoritee  of  the 
elders.— l/rfa/.  Actes,z.\b. 

For  what  getteth  a  ma  of  al  ye  labour  and  trauayle  of  hys 
niynde,  yt  he  taketh  vnder  ye  sunne,  but  heuines,  sorow, 
and  disquietnes  al  ye  dayes  of  his  life. 

Bible,  1551.  Eccles.c.2. 
But  men  doe  walke  in  shadoes,  and 

Disquiet  themselues  in  vaine. 
To  gather  riches  ignorant 
To  whom  they  shall  remaine. 


Jlnd  this  hath  set  the  window  open 

Unto  licence,  lust  and  riot : 
This  way  confusion  first  found  broken, 

Whereby  cnter'd  our  disquiet. 

Daniel.  Choruses  in  Cleopatra. 

But  when  a3  long  he  looked  had  in  vaine, 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight, 

His  weary  eye  return'd  to  him  againe, 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight, 
That  both  his  iewell  he  had  lost  so  light. 

And  eke  his  deare  companion  of  his  care. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 


■Ati 


ifall 


Grows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  and  gins  to  fume, 
And  roars  and  strives  'gainst  its  disgttiefal, 
Like  troubled  ghost  forc'd  some  shape  to  assume. 

Mure.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  21. 

At  the  daie  appninted  (sale  they)  there  came  before  the 
Catholike  prince  his  presence,  the  nobles  of  his  realme  : 
and  amongst  other,  the  archbishop,  the  disqnieler  both  of 
the  kingdom  and  church.— /fu/snsAed.  Hen.  II.  an.  116t. 


Machinations,  hollownesse,  treacherie,  and  all  ruinous 
disorders  follow  vs  disquiellij  to  our  graues. 

Shakespeare.  K.Lear,  Acti.  sc.2. 

Jan.  9,  1657,  they  conspired  to  burn  Whitehall,  where  his 
highness  was  in  his  own  person  ;  and  to  the  end  brought  a 
basket  filled  with  match,  brimstone,  gunpowder,  and  other 
combustible  stuff  and  materials,  and  set  the  same  on  fire  in 
the  chapel  there :  to  the  great  danger  and  disquietment  of 
his  highness  and  ill  example  of  others,  &c. 

State  Trials.  Miles  Sindercome. 


b  when  as  yo 


r  had  been  troubled,  or  havi 


been 


you  may  be  sure  such  a  piece  of 
conscience  is  far  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  the  most 
horrid  troubles  and  disqnietmenis  of  conscience  can  be. 

Hopkins,  Ser.  26. 
The  ioyes  of  lone,  if  they  should  euer  last. 

Without  afliiction  or  disqnietnesse. 
That  worldly  chances  do  amongst  the  cast. 
Would  be  on  each  too  great  a  blessednes. 

Spejiser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

Concerning,  therefore,  this  wayword  subject  against  pre- 
laty,  the  touching  whereof  is  so  distasteful  and  disquietous 
to  a  number  of  men. — Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

Do  not  speak  one  word 

In  my  behalf;  for  to  disijuiet  her, 

Ev'n  happiness  itself  were  bought  too  dear. 

Dryden.  The  Rival  Ladies,  Act  ii. 

It  is  an  oppressing  bondage  when  the  disquieting  anxious 
fears  of  death  hinder  our  temperate  enjoyment  of  his  favours 
and  blessings.— 5a(cs.   Tlie  Four  Last  Tilings,  c.  I. 

There  is  no  man  that  wilfully  commits  any  sin,  but  his 
conscience  smites  him  for  it,  and  his  guilty  mind  is  fre- 
quently gall'd  with  the  remembrance  of  it,  but  the  reflection 
upon  honest  and  virtuous  actions  hath  nothing  of  regret  and 
disquiet  in  it.— Til lolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

The  determining  these  articles  to  be  of  faith,  without  plain 
authority  of  Scripture,  will,  instead  of  making  quietness  (fin- 
that  was  the  pretence,  as  appears  in  the  preamble  of  the 
act,)  create  disquielness. 

Stnjpe.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1539. 

Let  it  be  considered  that  by  making  haste  to  keep  God's 
commandments,  as  David  here  did,  we  mightily  consult  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  following  days,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  delaying,  we  necessarily  prepare  fears  and  dis- 
quietude, and  unavoidable  anxieties  of  mind  all  our  life  after. 
Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 

He  is  a  citizen  of  a  heavenly  country,  towards  which  he  is 
travelling;  his  accommodations  on  the  road  are  sometimes, 
it  must  be  owned,  wretched  enough ;  but  they  are  only  tem- 
porary inconveniencies;  they  are  trivial  disquietudes,  which 
are  below  his  notice ;  for  at  home  he  knows  every  thing  will 
be  to  his  mind.— Por(cKs,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

piS-QUISI'TION.  Lat.  nkquisitio,  from 
Disquirere,  disguisilum,  to  seek  or  search  after; 
(dis,  (augm.)  and  quairere,  to  seek  or  search. ) 

A  seeking  or  searching  after  or  about ;  an  exa- 
mination, an  investigation  ;  a  discussion. 

That  is,  the  serious  practice  of  religion  is  that  which  every 
considerate  man  after  all  his  other  disquisitions,  will  find  to 
be  his  chief  interest,  and  that  which  doth  deserve  his  utmost 
care  and  diligence.— B;).  Il'itkins.  0/ ^at. Rcligion,h.  ii.  q.]. 

On  hypothetic  dreams  and  visions 
Grounds  everlasting  disquisiliins, 
.And  raises  endless  controversies 
On  vulgar  theorems  and  hearsays. 

Butler.  Satyr  upon  the  Weakness  4-  Misery  of  Man. 
His  [our  Saviour]  lessons  did  not  consist  of  disquisilions : 
of  any  thing  like  moral  essays,  or  like  sermons,  or  like  set 
treatises  upon  the  several  points  which  he  mentioned. 

Palej/.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 


DIB 

DIS-RANK,  V.     See  Arrange. 
To  throw  out  of  the  rank,  to  disarrange,  to 
disturb,  to  disorder,  to  put  out  of  order,  to  throw 
into  confusion. 
Till  all  rf/.!r««*'rf,like  silly  sheep  they  run. 

By  threats  nor  pray'rs  to  be  constrain'd  to  stay. 
For  that  their  hearts  wcie  so  extremely  done 
That  fainting,  oft  they  fall  upon  the  way. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourl,  p.  25. 

The  retreat  of  the  Protector's  horsemen,  disordering  their 

fellowes  (as  is  said)  gaue  signes  vnto  the  Scotts  of  a  present 

victory,  who  now  vpon  a  forward  courage  disranked  them- 

selues  for  hast,  and  fel  vpon  the  disbanded  English. 

Speed.  Edw.  VI.  b.  ix.  c.  22.  s.  16. 
The  French  horse  disorderly  retiring,  they  were  miserably 
trodden  down  and  disranked  by  their  own  company. 

Baker.  Hen.  F.  an.  1415. 

DIS-RAY.  See  Disarray,  ante. 
He  [Theodosius]  understood  for  certaine,  that  Firmus 
under  colour  of  a  well-wilier  and  suppliant,  in  a  covert 
policie  reached  at  this,  to  come  in  manner  of  a  sodaine 
tempest  upon  our  armie  fearing  no  hostilitie,  and  to  put  it  in 
disray.— Holland.  Ammiaiius,  p.  368. 

DIS-REA'LIZE.  To  deprive  of  the  rcalU,/ ,■ 
to  render  vague  and  uncertain. 

And  yet  lianc  thei  not  ahvaies  plentie  or  ahoundaunce  of 
these  readie  at  hand  neither,  or  in  case  thei  liaue,  yet  is  it 
marred  and  ilisrcalised  with  much  galle  of  sondrie  griefs  and 
sorowes. —  Udat.  Luke,  c.  15. 

DIS-UEGA'RD,  r.  ^        IJis,   re,    and   r/iiard. 

Disrega'rdkr.  >  Fr.    Garder ;    from   the 

Disrega'rdfi-ll.  )  A.S.Ward,  OTiveardiiin, 
to  look  at,  or  to  direct  the  view.  The  Frcncli, 
Spclman  observes,  alwaj's  use  g  for  the  A.  S.  u\ 
Fr.  Rcgarder;  to  look  again,  i.  e.  to  rrmcmljer, 
to  reconsider.     See  Toohc. 

Not  to  hold  in  remembrance  or  consideration  ; 
to  pay  no  regard,  attention  or  respect  to,  to  take 
no  notice  of,  to  neglect,  to  slight,  to  disrespect. 


among  those  churches  which  in  the  general  scope 
actions  formerly  you  h.ive  disregarded,  and  despised ;  how- 
ever, your  fair  words  would  now  smooth  it  over  otherwise. 
Milton.  Animad.  upon  Rem.Dcf. 
Yet  let  me  tell  thee,  without  love  to  God  it  signifies 
nothing,  thy  tears  will  be  all  rejected,  thy  prayers  slighted, 
thy  alms  despised,  and  all  thy  performances  diarcgarded,  as 
things  nothing  worth,  unless  they  proceed  from  love  to  God. 
Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  110. 
But  in  some  kind  of  sullenness  for  that  disregard  and 
contempt  of  the  clergy,  that  then  was  visible  enough  at  the 
court,  he  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  to  her  majesty,  and 
content  himself  with  his  beef. 

SIrype.  Life  of  Alp.  Parker,  an.  1603. 

As  to  most  of  those,  that  are  looked  upon  as  the  witty 
disregarders  of  the  Scripture,  scarce  any  thing,  so  much  as 
the  vanity  and  boldness  of  owning  that  they  disregard  it, 
makes  them  (but  undeservedly)  be  looked  upon  as  wits. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.ii.  p.  311. 

All  social  love,  friendship,  gratitude,  or  whatever  else  is 

of  this  generous  kind,  does  by  its  nature  take  place  of  the 

self-interesting  passions,  draws  us  out  of  ourselves,  and 

makes  us  disregardful  of  our  own  convenience  and  safety. 

Shaftesbury.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

Will  God,  think  we,  be  so  partial  and  fond  to  us,  disre- 
gardful and  injurious  toward  himself,  that  he  will  vouchsafe 
to  appear  in  favour  to  us  when  we  deign  not  to  appear  in 
respect  to  him,  that  he  will  openly  tender  our  repute,  when 
we  apparently  disregard  his  honom.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies, 
where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honours,  to  disregard 
every  other  qualification,  and  to  imagine  that  they  shall 
kind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and 


Yd  about  them  for 


-Rambler,  No.  137. 


DLS-RE'GULAR.  Used  by  Evelyn  as  equiva- 
lent to  irreyular. 

It  remains  now  that  we  consider  whether  it  be  very  likely 
there  should  any  meu  be,  who  in  all  the  rest  do  enjoy  atrue 
philosophique  liberty,  and  who  (not  having  more  disregutar 
passions)  despise  honours,  pleasures,  riches. 

Evelyn.  OnLiberty  and  Servitude. 

DIS-RE'LISH,  I'.  >      Skinner  and   Lye  copy 
Dishe'lish,  n.  (from   Minshew  ;     Fr.   He- 

Ikhcr  or  rclicher,  to  lick  again  ;  now  applied  to 

the  savory  taste  which  occasions  this  action.     To 

disrelish,  then,  is, — 

To  be  or  cause  to  bo  without  savour,  without  a 

pleasant  taste,  to  distaste  ;  to  dislike  the  taste 

savour  ;  generally,  to  dislike. 


DIS 

Thus  have  you  a  view  of  his  spiritual,  and  in  a  manner 
angelical  charity,  as  the  most  excellent,  so  (in  the  generality  • 
of  the  world)  the  most  dispised,  disrelisht  duty. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
For  we  have  many  infirmities,  and  we  need  the  Spirit  to 
help  ;  as  doubting,  coldness,  weariness,  disrelish  of  heavenly 
things,  indiiferency. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Apology  for  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy. 
Ram.  Is  vengeance,  which  is  said  so  sweet  a  morsel 
That  Heaven  reserves  it  for  its  proper  tast. 
Is  it  so  soon  disrelisht  ? 

Dryden.  Love  Triumphant,  Activ.  so.  1. 
"When  some  squeamish  and  disrelished  person  takes  a  long 
walk  to  the  physician's  lodging,  to  beg  some  remedy  for  his 
inappetence,  his  very  walking  thither  does,  in  some  mea- 
sure, give  him  that  good  stomach  he  hopes  to  regain  by  the 
medicines  he  shall  get  there. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 

Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  where  they  are  shown 
to  be  useful  tp  health,  because  of  an  indifferency  or  disrelish 
to  them  ;  reason  and  consideration  at  first  recommends, 
and  begins  their  trial,  and  use  finds,  or  custom  makes, 
them  pleasant. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  21.  s.  69. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  men  love  to  hear  of  their  power, 
but  have  an  extreme  disrelish  to  be  told  of  their  duty. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigi. 

DIS-REPU'TE,  V.  ^       Lat.  J?eputore,  (re, and 
Disrk'.'i'te,  )(.  I  puiare,)  to  think  again, 

DisR!/pi  TAiiLR.  >  to  reconsider,  to  respect, 

DisRt'i'iTAnLV.  I  to  repute,  (sc. )   as  esti- 

Disrepi;t.\'tion.  J  mable  or  valuable;  and 
disrepute — 

To  hold  in  no  consideration,  no  estimation  or 
honour ;  to  disesteem,  to  disregard,  to  disrespect, 
to  dishonour. 

And  yet  her  mariage  was  more  misterious ;  for  as  be- 
sides the  miracle,  it  was  an  eternal  honour  and  advancement 
to  the  glory  of  virginity,  that  he  chose  a  virgin  for  his 
mother;  so  it  was  in  that  manner  attempered,  that  th« 
virgin  was  betrothed,  lest  honorable  mariage  might  be 
disreputed,  and  seem  inglorious  by  a  positive  rejection  from 
any  participation  of  the  honour. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.i.  s.  1. 

You  quote  us  the  homilies,  but  it  is  at  randome,  as  if  you 

speake  it  by  heare  say,  having  never  read  them  ;  and  no 

marvell :  fur  I  think  you  disrepute  them,  as  all  your  (action 

doe. — Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

What  is  it,  that  upon  any  disgrace,  or  disrepute,  or  affront 
put  upon  man,  makes  him  vex  himself,  even  to  death,  that 
he  hath  not  leisure  scarce  for  one  quiet  or  composed  thought  ? 
Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  0/  Humility. 
Jesus  refused  to  be  relieved,  and  denyed  to  manifest  the 
divinity  of  his  person  rather  then  he  would  do  an  act,  which 
had  in  it  the  intimation  of  a  diflident  spirit,  or  might  be 
expounded  a  disreputalion  to  God's  Providence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exeiiiplar,  pt.  i.  s.  9. 

Is  it  not  infinitely  better  to  be  unjustly  defamed  by  men 

than  to  be  d'nr,'puted  by  God,  exposed  to  most  disgraceful 


\  ,  i  \  .,  .hich  liy  reason  of  its  commonnes.'!  hath 
aiiii'  I'  -  ..  ■■  n.. repute  among  us,  and  among  sonie  is 
i-a^.M...  aiiu  ci^vUi,  is  revelling,  and  drunkenness. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Ser.  8. 

Or  whether  Wolsey  having  no  mind  to  carry  the  load  of 
the  judgment  on  himself,  made  the  king  apprehend  that  it 
would  bring  a  disreputation  on  his  cause,  if  none  but  his 
own  subjects  judged  it.  (I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  dia- 
cowcT.)— Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1528. 

,    If  your  origin  has  been  less  fortunate,  you  must  have  sup- 
ported yourself,  either  by  manual  labour  or  the  exercise  of 
your  genius.     Why  should  you  think  that  disreputable  in 
priests,  which  you  probably  consider  as  laudable  in  yourself. 
Bp.  Watson.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  Let.  2. 
Propositions  are  made,  not  only  ineffectually,  but  some- 
what disreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  properly 
disposed  for  their  reception  ;  and  for  my  part  1  am  not  am- 
bitious of  ridicule  ;  not  absolutely  a  candidate  for  disgrace. 
Burke.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

DLS-RESPE'CT,  v.  ^       Fr. Respecter.-  Sp.7?c- 
Disrespe'ct,  )i.  I  spectar  ;  It.  Rispeltare ; 

Disrespe'cter.  I  Lat.  Respicere,  (re,  and 

Disrespe'ctfl'LL.  T  specere,)  to  look  again, 

Disrespe'otfullt.       I  to  regard,  to  keep  in 
Disrespe'ctive.  )  view,  to  hold  in  con- 

sideration, (sc.)  as  estimable  or  honourable.     To 
disrespect,  is — 

To  hold  in  no  consideration,  In  no  estimation, 
in  no  honour  ;  to  feel,  have  or  pay  no  regard  or 
honour  ;   to  disesteem,  to  disregard,  to  disrepute, 
to  dishonour. 
Let  then  the  world  thy  calling  disrespect; 
But  go  thou  on,  and  pity  their  neglect. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Tilmar.. 


DIS 


Having  seen  me  I  [Garland]  could  not  shrink  from  them 
for  fenr  of  my  own  destruction,  and  thereupon  I  did  go  in, 
and  did  that  which  I  have  confessed  to  your  lordships,  not 
out  of  any  malignity  to  his  majesty,  I  never  had  any  disre- 
spect to  him  in  my  life. 

Stale  Trials.  The  Regicides,  an.  1C60. 

In  the  debate  of  quartering,  Lord  Wentworth  talked  very 
imperiously,  and  verj'  disrespectfiiHij,  and  one  day,  after  he 
had  been  drinking,  very  offensively  to  some  of  the  council, 
in  the  nresence  of  the  Prince. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  707. 

But,  if  at  any  time  thou  seest  me  decline  to  a  careless  ob- 
duration  and  to  a  disrespective  forgetfulness  of  thy  mercies, 
do  thou  so  chastise  me  with  the  fatherly  hand  of  thy  afflic- 
tions, and  so  work  me  a  gracious  use  of  thy  desertions,  that 
ray  soul  may  seek  thee  with  more  vigour  of  affections  and 
may  recover"  thee  with  more  sensible  comfort. 

Bp.Hall,  Soliloquy  02. 

We  have  disrespect-:d  and  slighted  God  and  his  worship, 
and  he  mav  justly  put  us  out  of  his  protection. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  Pref. 

It  looks  rather  like  ingratitude  on  ray  part,  that  where  I 
have  been  so  often  obliged,  I  have  appear'd  so  seldom  to 
return  my  thanks  ;  and  where  I  was  also  sure  of  being  well 
received.  Somewhat  of  laziness  was  the  case  ;  and  some- 
what too  of  modesty :  hut  nothing  of  disrespect,  or  of  un- 
thankfulness.— Dryrfeji.  Virgil,  Ded. 

I  shall,  therefore,  without  any  further  mention  of  scanda- 
lous particularities,  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  have  been, 
and  are  but  too  many  witty  disrespectcrs  of  the  Scripture. 
Hoijlc.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

He  is  well  satisfied  with  our  rendering  to  him  that  obe- 
dience, honour  and  respect  which  are  due  to  hira ;  and 
highly  offended  with  injurious  and  di^rcspeclfull  behaviour 
toward  him.  in  commission  of  sin  and  violation  of  his  most 
just  and  holy  commandments. — Barron;  vol.  i.  Ser.  2.1. 

These  princes  he  hath  sent  ! 

Cbarg'd  with  entreaties,  thine  especial  friends,  1 

And  chosen,  for  that  cause,  from  all  the  host ;  ■ 

Slight  not  their  embassy,  nor  disrespect. 
Their  interc;ssion.— CoK'^icr.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  is. 

To  speak  disrespectfully,  cr  to  prophecy  against  the  tem- 
ple, was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  blasphemy,  and  of  course 
a  capital  offence.— Por/eus,  Lect.  21. 

DIS-RE'VERENCED.  Treated  without  re- 
verencr,  without  respect ;  irreverently  or  disrespect- 
fully or  profanely. 

And  also  we  should  of  our  dutie  to  God,  rather  forbeare 
the  profyte  that  ourselfe  might  attayne  by  a  masse,  than  to 
see  his  maiestye  disreuerenced,  by  the  bold  presumpcion  of 
such  an  odvous  minister  as  he  hath  forbode  to  come  about 
him.-5ir  T.  More.   Worhes,  p.  227. 

DIS-ROBE,  f.     To  take  off  the  robe. 

Thus  when  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quight, 
And  all  her  filthy  feature  open  showne 
They  let  her  goe  at  will,  and  wander  waies  vnknowne. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quee;ie,  b.  i.  c.  -S. 

• I'le  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weedes,  and  suit  myselfe, 
As  do's  a  Britaine  pezant :  so  I'le  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with  ;  so  I'le  dye 
For  thee  (O  Imogen)  euen  for  whom  my  life 
Is  euery  breath,  a  death. 

Siiahespeare.  Cgmheline,  Act  v.  so.  1. 
Pallas  disrobes  ;  her  radiant  veil  unty'd, 
Willi  flowers  adorn'd,  with  art  diversifyd, 
(The  labour'd  veil  her  heavenly  fingers"wove) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  .love. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
The  restless  fever  of  ambition  laid, 
Calm  I  retire,  and  seek  the  sylvan  shade. 
Kow  be  the  Muse  disrob'd  of  all  her  pride, 
Be  all  the  glare  of  verse  by  truth  supplied. 

Churchill.  The  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

DIS-ROOT,  V.  To  separate  from  the  root. 
As  here  applied,— To  throw  out  of  the  seat,  to 
disscat. 

■\Vlien  nought  serv'd. 

When  neither  curb  would  crack 

jilunges 
Dis-root  his  rider  whence  he  grew,  but  that 
He  kept  him  'tween  his  legs,  on  his  hind  hoofs  on  end  he 
stands. 
Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  Two  Koble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  last. 


DIS-SA'TLSFY,  v.     ^       Fr.   Saik 
Diss.\tisfa'ction.  I   Satis/are; 

Diss.^tisfa'ctory.  ffazer;       L 

Dissatisfa'ctoriness.  )  facere,     to 
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others  do  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continued  or 
protracted  time  of  deliver\'. 

Brown.  Tulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  IG. 

Or  burst  this  earth,  torn  from  her  central  place, 
AVith  the  disruption  from  her  deepest  base. 

Broome.  Bailie  of  the  Gods  and  Titans. 

The  Angel  having  said  this,  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and 
carried  me  back  to  ray  vehicle ;  he  opened  a  cleft  in  my 
head,  which  having  applied  against  the  rent  in  the  vehicle, 
he  injected  rae  thereinto  and  closed  up  the  rent  j  so  that  the 
bag  became  entire  as  before  disrnpiion. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  23. 

Fr.   Satisfaire;     It. 

Sp.  Sath- 

Laf.     Satis- 

cause    to 

have    enough,    as  much  as  is  required   for   the 

purpose,    as  much   as  is  wished  for,    from  satis 

and  facere;  s«;is,  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  2aTT-eir, 

refercire,  constipare,   to  stuff  or  stow  close. 

Not  to  give  enough,  not  to  supply  so  much  as 
or  that  which  is  required,  for  any  purpose,  or  so 
much  as  is  wished  for  or  desired  ;  to  discontent. 

Himself  [Essex]  also  was  very  much  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
pleased that  the  queen  had  in  the  mean  time  conferred  on 
Sir  Hubert  Cecyl  the  gainful!  office  of  master  of  the  wards, 
which  in  a  credulous  hope  he  had  promised  to  himself. 

Camden.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  13D9. 

Saying,  they  discover'd  by  what  they  heard  abroad,  and 
by  the  spirit  that  govern 'd  in  the  city,  that  there  would  be  a 
general  dissalisfaclion  in  the  people,  if  this  ordinance  were 
not  passed.— CtarfndoJ!.  Cicil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 

!  For  the  more  wise  and  sagacious  any  man  were,  the  more 
I  lie  must  needs  be  sensible  of  death,  which  sense  would  sour 
1  all  happiness  of  a  sensible  good  ;  the  more  sensible  he  must 
;  needs^bc,  not  only  of  the  sliortness  .and  uncertainty  of  sen- 
sible enjoyments,  but  also  of  their  poorness,  emptiness,  in- 
sufficiency, dissalisfactoriness. 
I  Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  An  Enquiry  touching  Happiness. 


All  with  applause,  the  rightful  sentence  heard, 
Midas  alone  dissatisfied  appear'd. 
To  him  unjustly  giv'n  the  judgment  seems. 
For  Pan's  barbaric  notes  he  most  esteems. 

Croxall.  Quid.  Met.  b.  xi. 

By  retrenching  our  inordinate  desires  we  do  not  rob  our- 
selves of  any  true  pleasure,  but  only  prevent  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  farther  dissatisfaction. — Til/olsan,  vol.  i.  Ser.  0. 

Conditions  were  prepared,  and  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  in  November  last ;  and  in  December  following, 
the  earl  returns  with  an  answer  very  dissatisfactory. 

Farliamenliiry  History.  CImrles  II.  an.  1678. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
nK-ans,  the  people  are  comn^.only  dissalisjicd  with  it,  and  pay 
obedience  more  from  fear  and  necessity,  than  from  any  idea 
of  alleeianco  or  of  moral  obligation. 

Hume.  Ess.  Of  the  Original  Contract. 

To  be  deprived  of  some  good  which  by  a  proper  conduct 
might  have  been  secured  and  obtained,  if  it  be  attended  with 
dissalisfaclion  or  regret,  is  certainly  a  punishment ;  and,  if 
it  always  lasts,  an  eternal  punishment. 

Jortin.  On  the  ChrUtian  Religion,  Dis.  7. 

DIS-,SC.VTTER,  r.  To  shed  abroad,  to 
disperse. 

Yet  worthy  Talbot,  thou  did'st  so  employ 
The  broken  remnants  of  disscatter'd  pow'r, 
I'hat  they  might  see  it  was  our  destiny, 
Not  want  of  spirit,  that  lost  us  what  was  our. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b,  vi. 

And  future  dangers  naught  respecting. 

Whereby,  (O  how  easy  matter 
Made  this  so  general  neglecting, 

Confus'd  weakness  to  disscotter  ?) 
Cffisar  found  th'  effect  true  to'd. 

In  his  easy  entrance  making. 

Id.  Clio 


break,  nor  difi-'ring  |        DIS-SEAT, 
the  scat. 


To  remo\e  frc 


■es  in  Cleopatra. 
throw  out  of, 


DIS-RU'LILY.      Contrary  to  rule  or  order; 
disorderly. 

And  maketh  him  loue  eiiill  companie 

And  lede  his  life  disrulilie.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

DIS-RU'PTION.     ?r.  Disruption  ;  Lat.  Z)iV 
Tumpere.  ruptum,  to  break  or  burst  asunder. 
A  breaking,  bursting  or  rending  asunder. 


Seeks  all  foul  means 

Of  boystrous  and  rough  Jadrie,  to  disscat 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely. 

Bcaum.  ^  Flelch.  Two  noble  Kinsmen,  Act  V.  sc.  I. 

DIS-SECT,  I'.  ^       Vt.  Disseqver :    Sp.  Dis- 
Disse'ction.         \secar!  Ijat.  Dissecare,  ctum, 
DissE'cTiBLE.        J  {dis,  and  secure,  to  cut.) 
Disse'ctor.         )       To  cut  apart  or  in  pieces ; 
and  thus,  to  lay  open  for  inspection  or  examina- 
tion ;   to  inspect  or  examine,  (sc. )  in  separata 
parts  or  divisions. 
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Slaughter  is  now  dissected  to  the  full : 

Here  from  their  backs  their  batter'd  armours  fall ; 
Here  a  cleft  shoulder,  there  a  cloven  skull ; 
There  hung  his  eyes  out-beaten  with  a  mall. 

Draylon.   Bailie  of  Agincowt. 
So  likewise  to  comparative  anatomy  appertaine  accurate 
observations,  as  well  of  all  kinds  of  humors,  as  of  the  foot- 
steps and  impressions  of  disease  in  diverse  bodies  dissected. 
Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  cryd  out  against  for  schismatics 
and  sectaries,  as  if,  while  the  teraple  of  the  Lord  was  build 
ing,  some  cutting,  some  squaring  the  raarble,  others  hewing 
the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  man  who 
could  not  consider  there  must  be  many  schi.sms  and  raanj 
dissections  made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere  the 
house  of  Gud  can  be  built.— J/jVfoH.   Unliccns'd  Printing. 

Pious  dissector,  they  one  hour  did  treat 

The  thousand  mazes  of  the  heart's  deceit ; 

Thou  didst  pursue  our  lov'd  and  subtle  sin. 

Through  all  the  foldings  we  have  wrapp'd  it  in. 

Sidney  Godolphinc.  Elcgij  on  Dr.  Bonne, 

Yet  old  Lucilius  never  fear'd  the  times  ; 

But  lasU'd  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  I. 

Some  time  since  1  made  divers  accurate  dissections  of  tha 
eyes  of  moles,  with  the  help  of  microscopes,  having  a  doubt 
whether  what  we  take  to  be  eyes,  were  such  or  no. 

Derliam.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Note  12. 

I  am  content  to  assure  you,  that  that  dextrous  dissector, 
Dr.  Jolive  (of  whom  we  formerly  made  raention)  did  the  last 
year  at  my  request  take  out  the  spleen  of  a  young  setting 
dog  I  brought  to  bim.— Boyle.   Worts,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

Goats  he  [Hippocrates]  observes  are  remarkably  subject  to 
the  epilepsy  ;  and  on  dissecting  the  head,  the  brain  is  found 
to  be  overcharged  with  a  rheum  of  a  very  bad  smell ;  a  plain 
proof,  he  adds,  that  the  animal  was  diseased,  not  possessed 
by  a  deity.— Farmer.  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Test.  c.  i.  s.  9. 

Keill  has  reckoned  up,  in  the  human  body,  four  hundred 
and  forty-six  muscles  disseetible  and  describable  ;  and  hath 
assigned  a  use  to  every  one  of  the  number. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

DIS-SEISE,  t;.  ^      Vv.  Dessa 

Disse'iser. 
Disse'sin. 
Disse'isure. 
To  dispossess,  bereave  or  deprive  himself  of; 
to  forego,  give  over,  loose  or  let  go,  his  hold  of," 
(  Cotgrave. ) 
He  disseised  him  self  of  alle,  gald  it  to  Sir  .Ion. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  250. 

You  were  iocund  and  pleasant,  when  your  brother  vniustly 

and  vntrulye  depriuedand  rf/56-(?osc(imybrother  of  the  same. 

Hall.  Hen.  If.  an.  1. 

Hee  so  disseised  of  his  grj^ping  grosse. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  againe  assaid 

In  his  brass-plated  body  to  eral)osse. 
And  three  mens  strength  vnto  the  stroke  he  laM. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qi/eene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
He  went  to  Dymae  for  to  disseizen  the  garison  of  .'Etolians, 
they  had  sent  for  and  received  into  thecitia[of  Dymae] 


^  Fr.  Dessai.fir,— to  deprive 
I  of  saisine,  i.  e.  of  hold,  te- 
l  nure  or  possession.    Fr.  "  Se 

J  dessaisir  de, — 


from  the  Eleans. — Holland.  Li\ 
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My  love  atterapted  in  that  youthful  mood, 
I  might  have  been  thine  own  inheritance  ; 
Where  ent'ring  now  by  force,  thou  hold'st  by  might, 
And  art  disseiser  of  another's  right. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ill. 

As  in  case  of  disseisin,  the  law  hath  been  that  the  disseisor 
could  not  re-enttr  without  action,  unless  he  had  as  it  were 
made  a  present  and  continual  claim,  yet  if  he  had  been  out 
of  the  kingdom  in  single  pilgriraage  (that  is,  not  in  general 
vo;=ges  to  the  Holy  Land)  or  in  the  king's  service  in  France, 
or  so,  he  had  allowance  of  forty  days,  two  floods  and  one 
ebb,  to  corae  home  in,  and  fifteen  days,  and  four  davs  after 
his  return.— SeWen.  Illustr.  of  Draylon.  Poly-Olbioh,  s.  17. 

But  the  inuincible  earl  marshall  had  now  crost  the  seas 
into  Ireland,  to  take  reuenge  for  the  spoyles  and  disseisures, 
which  his  hided  enemies  had  made  in  his  lands  there. 

Speed.  Hen.  III.  b.  ix.  c.  9.  s.47. 

I  never  can  forgive,  much  less  forget. 

How  he  (the  younger  soldier)  was  prefer 'd 

To  that  command  of  horse  which  was  my  due. 
Serv.  And  after  that,  by  force  disseiz'd  you  of 

Your  quarters. — Dryden.  The  Rieals,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Allien  one  man  invades  the  possession  of  another,  and  by 
force  or  surprize  turns  him  out  of  the  occupation  of  bis 
lands  ;  [this]  is  termed  a  disseisin,  being  a  deprivation  of 
that  actual  seisin,  or  corporal  freehold  of  the  lands,  which 
the  tenant  before  enjoyed.— .B/flcfc/o;ie.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.l3. 

DIS-SE'MBLE,  r.  ^        Fr.   Dissimuler ,■    Sp. 
Disse'.mble,  7!.  I  Dvisimular ;  \t.  Dissimu- 

Disse'mblanxe.  I  /are;     Lat.    Dissimidare, 

Disse'mbler.  f  (Dis,  and  simulare,  from 

Disse'mblin'g,  n.  «™!&,  like.)     Dissimu. 

Disse'mblingly.      J  /arf,  is  to  feign  or  pretend 


DIS 

thai  (sc.  likeness,)  not  to  exist,  which  actuaUy 
does  exist ;  and  simulare,  to  feign  or  pretend  that 
(sc.  likeness)  to  exist,  which  docs  not  exist.     See 

DiSSIMlLE.  . 

To  divest  of  likeness,  of  sumlar  or  like  appear- 
ances, to  substitute,  or  invest  with,  unlike,  with 
false  appearances  or  qualities,  to  discolour ;  and 
thus,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

Dissemble  stood  not  far  from  liim  in  trouth, 
With  party  mautle,  party  hood  and  hose. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

neuer  disceuable 
)  dissemblance. 

Id.  The  Craft  of  Loners. 

These  holy  doctours  perceauing  those  great  erroujs, 
tliouRht  it  not  best  by  and  by  to  oondemne  all  thinges  in- 
differetly  :  but  to  sulTer  and  dissemble  wyth  the  lesse,  that 
thev  might  weede  out  the  opinions  which  were  most  noy- 


DIS 


Fru 


lVorkes,'-g.. 


inward 
to  thou 
kyng,  a 


Nor  can  we  certainly  learn  that  any  one 
note  embraced  our  religion,  till  it  had  been  1 
preached  and  disseminated,  and  taken  deep  r 


lilosopher  of 
r  many  years 
in  the  world. 
Alterbury,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 
By  them,  and  their  imitators,  a  style  merely  ornamented 
h^ll^ndisseminali'd  throughout  all  Europe.     Rubens  car- 
ried it  to  Flinders ;  Voet  to  France ;  and  Lucca  Oioraano 
to  Spain  and  Naples.-Sir  /.  Reynolds,  Dis.  4. 

The  horrid  scenes  that  have  been  passing  there  have  all 
been  occasioned,  it  has  been  said,  by  the  dismnuiahonM 
speculative  notions  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man 
among  the  negroes  of  that  island. 


Jlorsleij.  Speech 


•  Slave  Tradr. 


Euery  vtward  reuerent  behauior  is  a  token  of  a 
•worship  &  reuerence  of  the  same  thing  wnere  v 
knelest.  as  in  the  prostracion  before  thy  parets  c 
signe  of  thy  inwarde  loue,  obediece,  and  worship 
or  els  thou  art  but  a  dissembler.  ,  t,     .  , 

Joije.  Expos,  of  Darnel,  c.  o. 

That  yf  in  the  sayde  prophetes  yc  sec  auaryce,  arrogancye, 
enuye,  desyre  of  vengeaunce,  dissemblyng,  fni.  suche  other 
whiche  are  cleane  contrary  to  the  fruytes  of  the  euangelicall 
myndes  :  thynke  not  that  any  good  fruyte  wyll  spring  of  the 
same  trees.— I'ltei.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

Squinting  his  eyes  he  gan  to  nod, 

to  call  me  thence  away, 
And  yet  dissemblingly  he  thoughte  _ 

to  dallye  and  to  play.— Z)ra«?.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  9. 

But  to  hcrselfe  It-eecretly  retained, 
Within  the  closet  of  her  couert  brest : 

The  more  tlicreby  her  tender  heart  was  payned. 
Yet  to  await  lit  time  shee  weened  best, 
And  fairely  did  dissemble  her  sad  thoughts  vnrest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  V.  c.  5. 

With  him  dissemblance  went,  his  paramour. 
Whose  painted  face  might  hardly  be  detected ; 

Arms  of  otTence  be  seld'  or  never  wore, 
Lest  thence  his  close  designs  might  he  suspected  ; 

But  clasping  close  his  foe  so  loth  to  part, 

He  steals  his  dagger  with  false  smiling  art, 

And  sheaths  the  trait'rous  steel  in  his  own  master  s  heart. 
P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 

What  -would  vou  have  me  say !  I  know  nothing. 

Duke.  Thou  liest  dissembler ;  on  thy  brow  I  read 
Distracted  horrours  figur'd  in  thy  looks. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  ill.  5c.  3. 

All  rules  he  reads  of  living  great  in  courts, 
Which  some  that  art  of  wise  dissembling  call; 

Fop  pow'r  (born  to  have  foes)  much  weight  supports 
By  their  false  strength  who  thirst  to  make  it  fall. 

Davenant.  Gondibcrt,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

For  the  Earle  of  Lincolne  (a  purjured  man)  without  any 
occasion  ministred  bv  vs,  defends  an  vnjust  quarrell  agamst 
vs:  neither  doth  he'it  dissemblingly,  but  most  openly  im- 
pudent, without  any  feare  of  God. 

Speed.  Hen.  I'll.  b.  ix.  c.  7.  s.  21. 


nda  ,5-  Guiscardo. 

Soon  as  he  found  it  vain  to  shun  by  flight 
The  female  warrior,  or  maintain  the  fight ; 
Resolv'd  to  circumvent  the  hostile  maid. 
Thus  to  the  queen  the  low  dissembler  said. 

put.  Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  xi, 


DIS-SENT,  f. 

Disse'nt,  n. 

Disse'nsion. 
Disse'nsioi'S. 
Disse'nsiouslt. 
Dissenta'neous. 
Disse'ntary,  adj. 
Disse'ntation. 
Disse'nteb. 
Disse'ntient,  adj. 
Disse'ntient,  n. 
Disse'nting,  n. 


Fr.  Dissention;  It.  Dis-  , 
sentire,   Dissenzione ,-    Sp. 
Dissentir,Dissention;  Lat. 
Dissentire,     {Sentire,     to  , 
th'nk  or  feci. ) 

To  think  or  fid  differ- 
ently from ;  to  differ  or 
disagree  in  sentiment  or 
opinion  ;  to  differ  or  dis- 
agree or  bo  discordant 
from. 


And  whanne  he  hadde  seid  this  thing,  dissenctonn  was 
maad  betwi.xt  the  Pharisees  and  the  Saducees,  and  the  mul- 
titude was  departed.— iric/i/.  Dedes,  c.  23. 

What  maketh  the  world  to  be  .10  variable 
But  lust  that  men  haue  in  rfjsfewion. 

Chaucer.  To  the  Lords  and  Genlilmrn. 
For  the  wise  man  sayth  :    the  dis-Kniion  beginneth  by 
another  mar 

But  then  vpon  disccncion 

Thei  fell,  and  in  diuision  ,   „    ,  ! 

Amonge  them  selfe.— Gotccr.  Con.  A.  Prol.  | 

But  where  they  fust  say  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  the 

very  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  There  they  vary  and  dissent 

from  them,  affirming  that  bread  and  wine  may  and  also  is 

Christe's  body  really  and  very  bloud  of  Christ. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  Ui. 
First,  because  we  feared,  least  they,  seeing  the  disseiMons 
md  warres  which  are  among  vs,  should  be  the  more  en- 
louraged  to  make  warre  against  vs. 

Hackluyt.  Voyngcs.  vol.  1.  p.  /(■■ 

And  to  unite  them  all  in  one  consent, 

Plac'd  the  fair  mark  of  glory  in  their  eye  , 
That  malice  had  no  leisure  to  dissent. 
Nor  envy  time  to  practice  treachery. 

Daniel.  Ciiil  U ars,  b.  v. 
But  you  did  say  he  was  privy  to  them,  and  to  the  debates 
Dfthera.    Did  he  declare  any  dw.OTi« 

State  Trials.  Christopher  Lore,  an.  1051. 

To  leave  their  jars, 

Their  strifes,  dissentations.  and  all  civil  warres.       _ 

Bronme.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  11.  s.  2. 
Her  name  was  Mk,  mother  of  debate, 

And  all  dissension,  which  doth  daily  growe 

Among  fraile  men,  that  many  a  publique  state, 

And  many  a  priuate  oft  doth  overthrowe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Our  own  dissenlious  hands  op'ning  the  gate 
Unto  contempt,  that  in  our  quarrels  wait, 
Discover'd  have  our  inward  gov 


DIS 

If  any  God  dissent  and  Judge  too  great 

The  sacred  honours  of  the  heav'nly  sc.it, 

Ev'n  he  shall  own  his  deeds  deserve  the  sky, 

Ev'u  he  reluctant  shall  at  length  comply. 

Gay.  Ovid.  Metam.  6.  ix. 

He  [St.  Cyprian]  disavoweth  the  practice  of  one  bishop 
excluding  another  from  communion,  for  dissent  in  opinion 
about  disputable  points.— Swrrow.  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Alas  !  too  late  I  find  myself  involv'd 

In  endless  griefs  and  labyrinths  of  woe. 

Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 

And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  i.  sc.  i- 

They  were  onely  suted  to  theii 
tfieir  capacities ;  their  incHnatioi 
born  and  perverse;  their  capaci' 
and  gross,  as  their  own  prophets  do  upon 
affirm  and  complain;  being  rfissentoifoKS  and  repugnant  to 
the  common  humour  and  genius  of  mankind. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

Of  which  questions  whatever  the  true  resolution  be,  it 
cannot  me  thinks  be  of  so  great  consequence,  as  to  cause 
any  great  anger  or  animosity  in  dissenters  one  toward  an- 
other, seeing  they  all  conspire  in  avowing  the  acts,  whatever 
they  be,  meant  by  the  word  justification,  although  in  other 
I  terms.— /rf.  Ser.  5. 

I  For  by  the  account  which  the  sacred  writers  and  the 
ancient  Christians  have  given  us  of  ancient  heretics  we 
'  find  that  thev  were  turbulent  factious  men,  who  wanted  to 
j  make  themselves  heads  of  parties,  or  to  sow  dissension 
j  amongst  Christians.— /(/y(i«.  Christian  Ueligton,  Dis.  1. 

I  none  but  classical  scholars, 


[Jew.i]  inclinations,  and 
I,  which  were  very  stub- 
;s,  which  were  very  low 


Had  he  [Dryden]  1 
his  epithet  [Bacchus 
plaudcd  without  one  dissenti 
reader,  it  gives  an  image  - 
e-tistfd  iu  the  poet's  mind. 


face]   would  have   been  ap- 

!«  voice;  but  io  the  common 

very  different  from  that  which 

sj;.  Winter  Evenings.  Even.  37. 

The  counsel  or  purpose  of  the  king  is  formally  comprised 

in  every  prosecution  :  it  becomes  in  part  your  couusel,  when 

vou  have' unanimously  concurred  in  finding  the  bill ;  and, 

when  it  has  been  found  by  a  majority  of  your  number,  it  13 


;r.  Jon 


Charge 


DIS-SERT,  V.  ^       Sp.Dissertar,  Disserto;  It. 

Dissert a'tion.    \Dissertazionc ;    Lat.    Disse- 

Disseht.Vtor.      [Tcre,  serium,  (dis,  and  serere, 

Dise'rtly.  j  to  sow,)   quod  dicimus  dis- 

sent partes,  item  areas,  translate  mqne  ex  agris 
verbo  utimur.  Ut  olitor  disserit  in  areas  unius 
cujusque  generis  res,  sic  in  oratione  qui  facit, 
disertus,  (  Varro,  1.  5. )  Vossius  thinks  from  serere, 
i.  e.  nectere;  and  that  disserere  means,  to  connect 
or  bind  together  fitly  in  discourse,  i.  c.  to  put  pro- 
per words  in  proper  places.  Cockeram  has  thtj 
verb,  "  To  dissert ;  to  dispute  on  matters." 

To  discuss  or  discourse  upon,  to  dispute  or  de- 
bate, to  argue  or  reason  upon. 

Neither  was  liee  [Edward  VI.]  wUling  to  put  lieretikes  to 
death  as  in  a  certaine  dissertation  had  once  with  Master 
Cheelie  it  appeared.— S/iecrf.  Edu:  VI.  b.  ix.  c.  22. 

For  Heraclitus  directly  and  disserlhj  nameth  War,  the 
father,  king,  and  lord  of  all  the  world. 

Holland.  Plutarch 


This 


Daniel.  Musophllus. 
if  by  the  judgment  of  Paul,  a  man  mighl 


ide  the  repetition  of  the  Augustan  confessioi 
ncd,  concerning  the  Lord's   supper  the  dr 


.  1063. 
before 


Here  this  knave  of  a  forger  makes  Peter,  or  Lord  Peter 
as  he  commonly  calls  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
mere  politicians,  who  persuade  Gamaliel  to  dissemble  his 
religion  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  spy  and  a  hypocrite. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 


nut  away  any  wife  but  the  misbelieving 
are  not  discreet,  or  dissentary.  for  both  conclude  not  putting 
away,  and  consequently  in  such  a  form  the  proposition  is 
ridiculous. — Milton.  Tctrachordon. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  some  very  honest  and  entire  men 
stay'd  still  there  and  opposed  all  their  unjustifiable  proceed- 


DI,S-SE'MINATE,  r 

Dissemina'tion. 

Disse'minative,  adj. 

Dissemina'tor. 
are  scattered  in  sowing ;    to  scatter  or  spread  | 
abroad,  to  disperse.  1 


How  can  it  be  then  that  a  naughty  quality  should  be  more 
apt  to  be  disseminated  than  a  good  one ;  when  it  is  not  the 
goodness  or  the  badness  of  a  quality,  that  hinders  its  dis- 
teminatinn,  but  its  being  an  acquir'd  and  superinduc'd 
Quality  that  makes  it  cannot  descend  naturally  ? 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Original  Sin,  c.  vi.  s.  1. 

the  eflect  of  heresie  is. 


ings  with  great  courage,  and  much  liberty  of  speech  ;  which 

was  more  frankly  permitted  to  them  than  had  been  before, 

I  when  the  number  of  the  dissenters  was  greater.         _ 

I  Clarendon.  Cud  Uar,  vol.  1.  p.  666. 

.  I      I  see  no  reason  why  any  of  those  worthy  divines  of  our 

Uissemmare,  ^  church  there  present,  should  take  any  offence  at  my  disscnt- 

who  had  no  authority,  that  I  know  of,  to  conclude  me  ; 

'  than  I  do  at  them  for  differing  from  me  in  their  judg- 

To7catter"as"'s;;rfs  1  nients.-Mo»«<«-,«.  Appealeto  C^sar  pt.i.  c.  7. 

And  therefore  when  Vincentinus  Lirinensis  and  Thomas 
of  Waldon  aflirmed,  that  the  consent  of  the  major  part_of  fa- 
thers from  the  Apostles  downwards  is  Catholick 
expounds  their  meaning  to  be 


Lat 
( Semen,  quasi  serimen, 
Lat.  Serere,  to  sow. ) 


But  the  reason  of  this  is  beca 

like  the  plague,  jafectious  and  disseminaiue. 

'   "    '  Id.  Rule  of  Comch 


case  that  the  few  dissen- 

been  condemned  by  the  church,  then  the  major 

part  must  carry  it, 
Bp.  Tuyh 

Thv  strong  hand,  the  broad-way'd  town  of  Troy 

Shall  now'takc  in  ;  no  more  the  Gods  dissen'touslij  imploy 
Their  high-hous'd  powers  :  Juno's  suit  hath  wonne  them 
all  to  her. 


mentioned,  concerning  tiie  A^oiwa  oupi^^-.  —  „. ..nes  01 
Wittemburgh  laboured  other  articles  with  the  ambassadors 
in  single  dissertations  dT^y,^^  up  by  Melancthon.  as  it  seemed. 
Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1535. 
Our  dissertalor  learnedly  argues  if  these  books  lay  un- 
touched  and  -stirred.^bey^must^h..  mouMe.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ti}!:^^X^^ )  ^d^fs^:;^^is  ff:p^ 

refers  to  the  waters  with  which  the  giants  were  overwhelired 
at  the  flood.-J'^mfr.  Demoniacs  of  the  N.  Test.  c.  1.  s.  10. 
Could  I  however  repeat  you  the  words  of  a  venerable  sage 
(for  I  call  him  no  other.)  whom  once  I  >^,«J?/Xnev'r  I 
the  topick  of  religion,  and  whom  still  I  hear,  whenever  1 
tMnk  on  him  ;  yoi  might  accept  perhaps  my  religious  theo- 
ries as  candidlv,  as  you  have  my  moral, 
ries  as  canuiiu. ,      ^^^^^  .^^  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness. 

Desse: 

bad 
e.) 
njure. 


DIS- SERVE,  r. 
Disse'bvice. 
Dissf.'rviceaei.e. 
Disse'rviceaeleness. 


mischief  or  damage. 


"V  Fr.  "  Dhservir,. 
I  do  one  ill  service  or 
(offices,"  (Cotgrave 

)       To  harm  or  inj 


b, iv,  c 


And  ill  fates  ouer-hang  these  towers,  addrest  by  Jupiter. 
Chapman.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  U. 


fromPopery.,...  In.rcd.     to  do  ,^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   -ds  of  the   Roman 

:i---iiheSsSXi?iSyr^t^  rSs|:^ 

in  the  former,  so  is  piety  and  severities  of  a  holy  life  very 
much  slacked  by  the  l««;'y^^,^^,  ^Z  Repentance,  ».  4.  c.  3. 


DIS 

This  digression  (much  longer  than  was  intended)  will  not 
appear  very  impertinent,  when  ths  great  disservice  shall 
aiip.-ar,  which  befel  the  king  by  the  swearing  of  those  lords 
formerly  mention'd  (I  speak  but  of  some  of  them)  privy 
counsellors. -Warendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

He  [Cromwell]  seemed  to  take  well  what  I  said  :  and  it 
mi»ht  have  been  no  rfissenu'ce  to  him,  if  he  had  acted  accord- 
ingly.—tMii'"'".  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

I  easily  found  that  base  affictions  of  pride,  which  com- 
monly is  the  fly  that  haunts  such  employment,  would  render 
me  dishonourable  to  thy  majesty,  and  disserviceahte  in  the 
employment  —Hale.  Conl.  vol.  i.  The  Good  Steward. 

So  that  the  objection  will  as  much  disserve  the  cause  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  would  have  tradition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  for  their  rule  of  faith,  as  it  will  disserve 
our  cause,  who  pretend  to  be  governed  by  the  Scriptures. 

Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  any  requisite  passion  he  wanting;  or 
if  tliere  be  any  one  supernumerary,  or  weak,  or  any-wise 
dissermceable,  or  contrary  to  that  main  end ;  then  is  the 
natural  temper,  and  consequently  the  creature  himself,  in 
Bome  measure  corrupt  and  ill. 

Shaftesbury.  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue,  h.  i.  pt.  li.  S.2S. 

With  regard  to  the  publick,  then,  there  is  no  rea.'inn  to 
think  that  our  Lord's  injunction  will  disserve  it,  in  any 
respect.— .H"i4rd.   IVorks,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  49. 


of  the  infirmity 

which  would  be  of  no  disservi 

prove  fatal  to  one  in  a  fever. 

Bp.  Home.  vol.  v.  Self-Dcuinl,  Dis 

SE'TTLE,  V.  \      Sdtk,   dim.    of   set 


DIo..^..^^,..  ,      ,....,   ...   ..  I 

Disse'ttlement.      _}«!<,—  I 

To  remove  from  its  scat ;  from  its  station,  i 
position  or  abiding  place.  I 

We  shall  in  the  next  place  endeavour  not  to  shake  or  dis-  \ 

settle  any  thing  thereby,  but  to  confirm  and  establish  the  1 

truth  of  God's  existence,  and  that  from  the  very  idea  of  him.  1 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  ^.'21. 

I  tCromwell]  think  in  my  conscience,  that  they  would  I 
have  proceeded  in  another  manner  than  you  have  done  ;  , 
and  not  have  exposed  things  to  those  difficulties  and  hazards  j 
they  nov,'  are  at,  nor  given  occasion  to  leave  the  people  so 
dissetlled  as  now  they  are. 

Pari.  Hist.  Cromwell.  On  Dissolviny  Pari.  &n.\65i.  i 

No  conveyancer  could  ever  in  mere  compendious  or  bind- 
ing  terms  have  drawn  a  dissettlement  of  the  whole  birth-  ] 
right  of  England,— ,¥jrEc«.   (roi-is,  vol.  i.  p.  515. 

They  allowed  not  any  declaration  of  private  sentiments,  | 
when  such  a  declaration  might  tend  to  the  disgrace  or  j 
dissettlement  of  legal  appointments,  or  any  articles  of  the 
estaoiisn'd  religion.— G/unci//.  1"  s.r. 


DIS 

DIS-SHEATH,  v.     To  draw,  drop  or  fall  from 

the  sheath.     The  common  word  is  unsheath,  (qv. ) 

And  in  mounting  hastily  on  horseback,  his  sword  dls- 

sheathing,  pierced  his  own  thigh. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  IVorld,  h.  iii.  c.  4.  s.  3. 

DIS-SHIP, !'.  To  remove  from  a  sAjp.  See 
Unship. 

Item,  that  the  captaine  by  discretion  shal  ftom  time  to 
time  disship  anv  artificer  or  English  seruing  man  or  appren- 
tice out  of  the  Primrose  into  any  of  the  other  three  ships. 

llackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

DIS-Sl'DENT.  Lat.  Dissiden.s,  pres.  part,  of 
dis-sidere,  to  set  apart,  (dis,  and  scdere.) 

Being  or  keeping  apart,  or  disunited ;  dis- 
agreeing. 

But  in  that  new  found  part  of  the  world  which  is  scarcely 
so  far  from  us  beyond  the  line  equinoctial  as  our  life  and 
manners  be  dissident  from  theirs,  no  trust  or  confidence  is 
in  leagues.— Si>  2\  More.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

DIS-SILI'TION.  Lat.  DissiUrc,  to  leap 
asunder. 

A  leaping,  springing  or  starting  asunder. 

It  seemed  probable,  that  the  dissili/ioa  depended  chiefly 

upon  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  glass  in  this  or  that  vessel. 

Soyh:   Works,  Vol.  v.  p.  35. 

The  air  in  the  smaller  having  so  much  room  in  the  greater 

to  receive  it,  the  dissiiition  of  that  air  was  great. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

DIS-SI'MILAR,  c.//.  ^       La.t.  Dissimilis.   See 

Di.ssimii.a'rity.  I  D;ssiML'LE,  infra. 

DissiMi't.Ar.Lv.  i'      Having    unlike    ap- 

Dissimi'litvde.  j  pearances,  unlike  qua- 

lities ;  having  no  likeness  or  resemblance. 

Yet  to  the  farther  opening,  how  little  holde  there  is  in  the 
causes  that  he  laieth  of  dyisymilitude  &  vnlikenes,  betwene 
the  witnesses  brought  into  a  spyritual  court,  &  the  wytnesses 
brought  into  the  temporal  forinformacion  of  y=  iury,  I  mar- 
uell  much,  &Q.—Sir  T.  More.  Worhes,  p.  998. 

0-ar  imaginations  p.iint  souls  and  angels  in  as  dissimilar  a 
resemblance. — C'::-r-'t.   rr::''i;  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  7. 

I'or  allgo,i.;:i       ,i  '         rosemblanceof  God;  which 

is  a  state  of  i:;  flu.n  any  evil  (which  is  but  a 

:.  .11    i,m  be  of  unworthiness. 

iV  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  3. 


DIS 


privative 


M.ju,, 


DIS-SE'VER,  V.  "V       To  ..';,':;;■  i<c  into  several 
Disse'vekance.       V  parts  ur  divisions,  to  part, 
Disse'vering,  n.     J  to  sunder,  to  disperse. 
An  lye  or  an  hand  is  fairer  and  better  in  a  body  set  in  his 
kindly  place,  then  from  the  bodv  disceuered. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Louc,  b.  ii. 
And  lilly  forhead  had  this  creature 
With  liuelish  browes,  flawe  [yellow]  of  colour  pure, 
I't-lwene  the  which,  was  meane  disseuerance 
From  euery  browe,  to  show  a  distance. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 
So  that  I  shulde  not  disseuer 

Fro  hir,  in  whom  is  all  my  light.— Gou'o-.  Con.  .i.  b.  iv. 
They  [Pure  Mathematiques]  are  two,  Geometry,  and  Arith- 
metique;  the  one  handling  quantity  continued,  the  other 
dissevered. — Bacon    On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
O  ye  mistook,  ye  should  have  snatcht  his  wand, 
And  bound  him  fast ;  without  his  rod  reserv'd, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power. 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here.— Milton.  Comas. 


actii 

(1)  That  by  common  motion  (without  attraction)  the  dis- 
scver'd  particles  of  the  chaos  could  never  make  the  world  ; 
could  never  convene  into  such  great  compact  masses  as  the 
planets  now  are  ;  nor  either  acquire  or  continue  such  mo- 
tions as  the  planets  now  have. — Bentley,  Ser.  7. 
Myself,  the  while,  dissevering  with  my  knife 
A  waxen  cake,  the  num'rous  portions  chaf'd 
Between  my  palms.— Co?i'/)?r.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

DIS-SHA'DOW,  V.  To  free  from  shadoiu  or 
shade ;  from  that  which  eclipses,  darkens  or 
obscures. 

But  soon  as  he  again  dis-shadowed  is 
Eestoring  the  blind  world  his  bleniish'd  sight. 
As  though  another  day  were  newly  his 
The  coz'ned  birds  busily  take  their  flight 
And  wonder  at  the  shortness  of  the  night. 

G,  Fletctier,  Chiisfa  Victory  and  Triumph. 
VOL.  I. 


It  might  exactly  ns  well  be  argued,  that  if  God  (according 
to  Spinoza's  supposition)  does  always  necessarily  produce 
all  possible  ulfierences  and  varieties  of  things;  therefore  his 
will  and  nature  is  always  necessarily  inlinitely  various, 
unequal,  and  dissimilar  to  itself. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  9. 

If  we  be  tierce,  hard-hearted,  unmercifull  or  uncharitable, 

how  can  we  claim  kindred  with  him  who  is  all  love  and 

benignity,  all  munificence  and  mercy?  there  can  be  no  affinity 

in  relation,  where  there  is  such  a  dissimilitude  in  nature. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

The  Appenine 

Of  a  free  Italy,  whose  chalky  sides 

With  verdant  shrubs  dissimilarly  gay. 

Still  captivate  the  eye,  while  at  his  feet 

The  silver  Medway  glides.— Smu;-/.  Hup  Garden,  b.  i. 

And  we  might  account  even  for  a  greater  dissimilarity  by 
considering  the  number  of  ages,  during  which  the  several 
swarms  have  been  separated  from  the  great  Indian  hive,  to 
which  they  primarily  belonged. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  the  Chinese,  Dis.  7. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  is  impressed  commonly 
by  dissimilitude  of  condition:  it  is  only  by  finding  life 
changeable  that  we  are  reminded  of  its  shortness. 

Idler,  No.  11'3. 

DIS-SI'MULE,  «.  ^  Fr.  Diasimuler ,-  &p. 
Dissi'mulate,  adj.  I  Dissimidar ;  It.  Dissimu- 
Dissimi'La'tion.  Klarc;  Lat.  Dissimidare. 
Dissi'muling,  n.  j  .See  Dissemble,  and  also 
Dissi'mcler.  j  the  example  below  from 

the  Tatler. 

To  divest  of  Uhpncss,  of  similar  or  like  appear- 
ances ;    to  substitute  or  invest  with  vHii/ie,  with 
false  appearances  or  qualities  ;    to  discolour  ;   and 
thus,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 
That  all  that  linen,  sothe  to  sainc, 
Ne  should  haue  wistc,  by  worde  or  by  manere 
Wniat  that  he  ment,  as  touching  this  matere 
From  euery  wight,  as  ferre  as  is  the  cloud, 
He  was  so  wise,  and  well  dissimulen  coud. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 
O  false  dissimulour,  O  Greek  Sinon, 
That  broughtest  Troye  al  utterly  to  sorwe! 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tate,  v.  15234. 
This  sike  man  woxe  wel  neigh  wood  for  ire. 
He  wolde  that  the  frere  had  ben  a-fire 
With  his  false  dissimukuiov. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7705. 
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Chaucer.   The  Testament  of  Creseide. 
Who  coude  tellen  you  the  forme  of  daunces 
So  uncouth,  and  so  freshe  contenaunces, 
Swiche  subtil  lokings  and  dis.<!ijnuliiiijs. 

Id.   Tlie  Squieres  Tale,  T.  10599. 

By  which  ye  shal  see  that  I  deceue  you  not  as  Master 

Masker  dooe'th,  that  thorow  all  his  exposicion  flitteth  all 

fro  the  poynte,  8r  diissimuinh  all  the  woordes  of  those  old 

holy  men.— S;>  T.  .ilore.   Workes,  p.  1050. 

Neither  are  these  things  to  be  dissimuled  the  which  we 
haue  spoken  of,  for  he  that  may  correct  any  thing  and  doeth 
neglect  to  do  the  same,  without  all  doubt  he  maketh  himself 
partaker  of  the  sinne  or  olfenre. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  422.  Dispvt.  in  the  Vniver.  of  Prague. 

Wlian  Wyllyam  was  deed,  men  spake  of  hym  as  they  doo 
of  other  prynces,  and  sayd  that  he  was  wyse  and  pylefull, 
riche  and  couytous,  and  loued  well  to  he  magnyfied  and 
praysed;  a  fare  speker  and  great  discymuler. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  223. 

We  commaunde  as  kynges,  aid  pray  as  men,  that  al  thyng 
be  forgiuen  to  theim  that  be  olde  and  broken,  and  to  theim 
that  be  yonge  and  lu^ty,  to  dissimulate  for  a  time,  and 
nothyng  to  be  forgiuen  to  very  vong  children. 

Golden  Boke,  c.  9. 

For  where  it  [the  Gospel]  is  truly  rcceaued,  there  it  puri- 

fieth  the  heart,  and  maketh  the  person  to  consent  to  the 

laws  of  God  and  to  beginne  a  newe  and  godly  lyuyng, 

fashioned  after  God's  la.ves,  an<l  without  all  dissimulation. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  193. 

This  kind  of  dissimuled  praises  requires  greater  and  much 
more  warv  circumspection  to  be  taken  heed  of. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  79. 


coverings  of  devotion  may  abuse  the 
eye  of  the  world,  but  we  know  the  master  of  all  sanctity 
distinguishes  dissimulation  in  all  the  specious  similitudes  it 
yieareth.-Mountague.  Devoule  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  4.  s.  2. 

Before  we  discourse  of  this  vice,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  learned  make  a  difference  between  Simula 
tion  and  dissimulation.  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is 
not,  and  dissimulation  a  concealment  of  what  is. 

Taller,  No.  213. 
His  spirit  was  daring,  subtle  and  changeable ;    he  was 
expert  in  all  the  arts  of  simulation  auA  dissimulation. 

Rose.  Sallust.  The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

DLS-SI'PATE,  r.  ^       Vr.  Dissiper ;    Sp.  Dis- 

Di'ssiPABLE.  ysipar:  It.  Dissipare ;  Lat. 

Dissipa'tion.  j  Dissipare i  proprie  est  dis- 

jiccre,  dispergere,  ab  antique  sipare,  (jacere,)  Vos- 


sperse,  to  scatter 


,e    ueanis   auiuiig  us,    atssijiaica  iiiose 
and  smoke-selling  imposture,  ended 


To  cast  or  throw  awa 
abroad. 

And  the  reason  is  this,  hcate  beeing  chiefe  qualitie,  doth 
drawe  things  vnto  it  (as  we  may  see  by  the  sunne)  the  which 
notwithstanding  are  soner  after  dissipated  and  resolued. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  213. 

There  muste  nedis  folowe  horible  derkenes  blindnes  heujr 
plages  both  publyk  and  priuate,  present  and  pcrpetuall,  yea 
&  subuersions  of  empires  &  kingdo  skatterings  and  dissipa- 
cicns  of  nacions  &  of  manycomon  weales. 

Joye.  E.r.posicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Nor,  until  the  more  clear  light  of  the  Gospel,  yet  conti- 
nuing its  comfortable  beams  among  us,  dissipated  those 
foggy  mists 
these  collec 

Setden.  Illustrations  of  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

But  those  things  which  pertain  to  making  the  juices  oily, 
and  roscid,  help  on  both  sides  ;  for  they  render  the  aliment 
both  less  dissipable,  and  more  reparable. 

Bacon.  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

This  active  substance  of  the  soul,  though  but  of  a  brute, 
t<ing  a  more  noble  essence,  and  partaking  more  of  its  Ma- 
ker's perfection,  then  the  dull  dissipable  matter. 

H.More.  App.  to  Antidote,  c.  10 

Shortly,  now  the  flourishing  kingdome  of  the  ten  tribes  Is 
come  to  a  finall  and  shameful  end  ;  and  so  vanished  in  this 
last  dissipation,  that,  since  that  day,  no  man  could  ever 
say,  tliis  was  I.srael. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Destruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 


Vhomson.  Winter. 
another,   so    his 


and  the  vast  wealth  which  was  left  him,  being  reckoned 
less  than  1,800,000/.  was  in  three  years  dissipated,  as  if  the 
son  in  his  expence  had  vied  in  industry  with  the  father  in 
all  bis  thrift.- £iir«e(.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1509. 
But  I  could  not  obtain  a  present  hearing ;  my  case  being 
put  off  till  a  farther  time,  and  then  delayed  from  day  to  day, 
till  the  dissipation  of  those  who  should  have  been  ray  judges. 
Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  33 


DIS 

III  one  of  tlie  canoe3  was  a  little  boy,  who  was  much 
friglitened ;  but  I  soon  dissipated  his  fears,  by  giving  him 
beads,  and  putting  him  on  shore. 

Coo*.   Voyages,  vol.  vi.  b.  i.  c.  10. 

We  see  the  vanity  of  the  living  in  their  boundless  pro- 
vision for  futurity,  and  in  the  dissipation  of  the  large  for- 
tunes of  covetous  persons,  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
lieiia.—Pnestlei/.  On  History,  Lect.  3. 

DIS-SLA'NDER,  V.  ^       "  Fr.  i:sclandre ;    a 
Dissla'.mder,  n.  >slander,  a  defamation  ; 

Dissla'nderous.  J  a     detraction,      unjust 

imputation.      Esclandir ;  to  slander,  defame,  dis- 
honour, deprave,  detract  from,"  (Cotgrave.) 

For  if  I  would  it  openly  disturbe, 

It  must  be  disclauiidre  to  her  name. 

And  me  were  leauer  die  than  her  diffame. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 

iVe  that  weren  in  prosperitie 

Been  now  disclaundred. — Id.  Legend  of  Dido. 

By  theysemeanes.&blowyngof  fanie,y'placewasye  more 
vysyted  by  women  &  vndyscrete  persones,  of  ye  which  some 
watchyd  there  ye  hotile  nyght  i  prayer,  so  yi  the  leger  this 
cotvnuyd,  ya  more  disclauder  was  anotyd  to  the  iustyces,  & 
to  such  as  put  hym  to  ietti.—Fahijan,  an.  I  IDS. 

He  declareth  you  a  true  man  to  hym  and  that  ye  haue  so 
bee  to  my  lorde  his  father  and  his  graundefather,  and  also 
true  man  to  my  lorde  his  father  whiles  he  was  prince  or  else 
in  any  other  estate,  the  saied  dislaundcr  and  noysinge  not- 
withestandinge.— /faH.  Jlcn.  I'l.  an.  4. 


DiS 

Dissolute, — the  adj.  is  loose,  unrestrained,  (in 
morals,)  licentious,  riotous,  debauched,  profligate. 
Brende  renders,  Temulentus,  dissolute. 

Bi  whom  heuenea  brennynge  schulen  be  dissolucd,  and 
elementis  shuleu  faile  bi  brennyng  of  tier. 

WicUf.  2  Pclir,  c.  3. 
And  yet  April  with  his  pleasant  showTes 
DissolHcth  y^  sno\Y,  and  bringith  forth  his  flours. 

Cfiaucer.  A  Balade. 
And  sothly,  a  dissolute  tonge  sleth  the  spirit  of  him  that 
repreveth,  and  also  of  him  that  is  repreved. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

If  thou  be  sadde  or  sobre  of  countenaunce. 

Men  woU  (nine  thou  thinkest  some  treason. 
And  if  thou  be  glad  of  daliaunce, 
IMen  v/ul  deme  it  disolucion. 
And  call  faire  speech  adulacion. 

Lidgate.  Balade  of  Good  Counsaile. 
The  perfitt  forme,  that  God  bathe  geuen  to  other  man. 
Or  other  beast,  dissolve  it  shall  to  earth  wher  it  began; 
And  who  can  tell  yf  that  the  sowle  of  man  ascende, 
Or  with  tlie  body  if  it  dye,  and  to  the  groun  decende. 
i  Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  3. 

I      And  forasmuch  as  wee  be  in  hand  with  laughinge,  which 
is  a  signe  of  a  verye  light  and  dissolute  rainde,  let  her  see 
that  shee  Inugh  not  vnmeasureablv. 
I  riies.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  I.  6. 


DIS 


Of  this  Duke  Wyllyasome  disclauderous  wordes  are  lefte 
in  memory,  both  i  the  Englyssh  Cronycle  and  also  of  other 
wryters,  ye  which  I  ouer  passe.— FaSyan,  vol.  i.  c.  228. 

In  this  while,  by  styrynge  of  discluuderous  &  deuylysshe 
persones,  a  grudge  was  arreryd  attweene  the  kynge  and  a 
duke  of  his  lande  called  Coill  or  Coilus.— /rf.  vol.  i.  c.  05.      | 

DIS-SO'CIATE,  V.  "k       h^t. DissGciare,  atim.  ' 

Dissociabi'litv.  >      To  part  company  ;  to  j 

Dissocia'tion.  J  separate    from    society^  I 

company,  or  fellowship ;  to  part,  separate,  or  dis-  ' 

unite. 

That  I  dooe  therefore  goe  before  to  my  father,  is  to  the  i 
intent  I  may  there  prepaire  a  place  for  you  also,  whom  I  i 
wU  not  suffre  to  be  dissfjnate  or  disseuered  from  nie. 

Vdal.  John,  c.  14.  | 
Let  us  in  the  next  place  see,  how  our  modern  atheistick  | 
philosophers  and  polititians,  will  mannage  and  carry  on  this 
hypothesis,  so  as  to  cnnsudate  men  by  art,  into  a  body  poli- 
tick, that  are  naturally  dissociated  from  one  another. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  893. 

And  when  we  have  truly  heard  this  voyce.  and  answerde 

to  it  by  a  self  abnegation,  then  the  hundred-fold  which  he 

signed  even  in  this  life,  is  paid  in  the  relinquishment  of 


nd  dissorintion  from  the  world,  by  tli 
who  is  so  much  above  all  we  leave,  as  he  is  all  we  can  wish 
to  have.— .l/oan(a^ue.  Devoute  Essayes,  ^l.i.  TtezLM  s.  2. 

Before  the  dissociation  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  this 
town  [Antwerp]  was  one  of  the  greatest  marts  of  Europe, 
and  greatest  hank  this  side  the  Alps  ;  most  princes  having 
their  factors  here,  to  take  up  or  let  out  moneys :  and  here 
our  Greesham  got  all  his  wealth,  and  built  our  Royal  Ex- 
change by  model  of  that  here.— //owe;/,  b.  i.  Let.  15.  s.  2. 

In  the  dissociating  action  even  of  the  gentlest  fire,  upon  a 
concrete,  there  does,  perhaps,  vanish  though  undiscernedly, 
some  active  and  fugitive  particles,  whose  presei 
quisite  to  contain  the  concrc 
fmm.— Bogle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  373. 

"Uliy  then  was  it  called  mere  obstinacy  ?  The  reason  is 
seen  above  ;  universal  prejudice  had  made  men  regard  a 
refusal  of  this  intercommunitv  as  the  most  brutal  of  all  dis- 
sociabilitg.—  Warburton.  Ditine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 

If,  after  awhile,  the  confiscation  should  not  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  paper  coinage  (as  I  am  morally  certain 
it  will  not)  then,  instead  of  cementing,  it  will  add  infinitely 
to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and  confusion  of  these  con- 
federate repul)iics,  both  with  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  sever<il  parts  %vithin  themselves. — Burke.  French  Rev. 


nd  the  posteritie  y'  came 

wonder,  yt  he  durst  go  so 

diss:d.ulelyp  amonge.-!  those  nacions,  not  yet  established  vnder 

his  impyre,  the  barbarous  people  reputinge  his  rashenes,  for 

an  assured  confidence. — Brende.  Quintus  Ciwtius,  fol.  285. 

The  fourthe  plage  maye  well  be  vnderstande,  to  be  the 
breakyng  in  of  Uie  Turkes  Sr  Sarasens,  whiche  is,  as  it  were 
a  worthye  and  well  deserued  scourge  or  whyppe,  whiche 
shoulde  scourge  and  punyshc  the  christendome  fallyng  into 
synne  and  dijssolutenes. —  Vdal.  Reuelaciun,  c.  8. 

'  But  what  maner  dolor  &  payne,  what  manor  of  grieuous 
panges,  what  intollerable  torment,  the  sely  creature  feeleth 
in  the  disolucion  and  seueraunce  of  the  soule  fro  the  body, 
neuer  was  there  body  that  yet  could  tel  the  tale. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  77. 
No  April  can  revive  thy  withcr'd  flow'rs. 

Whose  springing  grace  adorns  the  glory  now ; 
Swift  speedy  time,  feather'd  with  flying  hours, 
Disso/wi  the  beauty  ofthe  fairest  brow.— Da«iV/,  Son.  36. 

Those  things  which  are  made  by  me  are  indissoluble  by 
my  will,  and  though  every  thing  which  is  compacted,  be  in 
its  own  nature  dissolvable,  yet  it  is  not  the  part  of  one  that 
is  good,  to  will  the  dissolution  or  destruction  of  any  thing, 
that  was  once  well  Tniie.—Cuduiorth.  Intel.  Sys.  p.  119. 

As  salt  and  sugar,  whiL'-^ire  es.s\\y  dissoluble  in  water, 
but  not  without  difficulty  in  ovl;  and  well  rectified  spirits  of 
wine.— JSroidw.   Vulgar  Erroiirs,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

I  shall,  therefore,  pursue  the  same  method,  and  first 
consider  such  bodies  as  seem  to  have  an  intrinsic  principle 
and  alteration  or  corruption  from  the  dissolubilili/  of  their 
parts,  and  the  co.ndunition  of  several  particles  endued  with 
contrary  and  destructive  qualities  each  to  other;  or  such  as 
least  tend  to  a  gradual  alteration. 

Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  84. 

Nov  is  it  only  the  exclusion  of  ayr  by  water,  or  repletion 
of  cavities  possessed  thereby,  which  causeth  a  pot  of  ashes 
to  admit  so  great  a  quantity  of  water,  but  also  the  solution 
such  a  determinate     of  the  salt  of  the  ashes  into  the  body  of  the  dissolvent. 

Broicn,   f'nlgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

But  here  the  patrons  of  wickedness  and  dissolvcrs  of 
Christian  discipline  will  object,  that  it  is  the  part  of  man 
and  wife  to  bear  one  another's  cross,  whether  in  calamity  or 
infamy,  that  they  might  gain  each  other,  if  not  to  a  good 
name,  yet  to  repentance  and  amendment. 

Milton.  Martin  Buccr  concerning  Divorce. 


DIS-SOLVE,  u. 

Disso'lvable. 

Dl'sSOLUBLE. 
Dl'SSOLt'BLENESS. 

Dissolubi'litv. 
Disso'lvent,  n. 
Disso'lvent,  adj. 
Disso'lver. 
Disso'lvible. 
Dissolvibi'lity. 

Dl'sSOLUTE. 

Dl'sSOI.UTED. 

Dl'sSOl.UTELY. 

Dl'sSOI.UTENESS. 

Dl'sSOI.UTIO.N. 

Dl'sSOLl'TIVE. 

or  controui.     And- 


Fr.  Dissoutdre  ;  It.  Dis- 
solvere ;  Lat.  Dissohere  ; 
(Dis,  and  solvere.)  To 
disjoin,  (by  delivering  from 
bonds,  Vossius.)     See  Ab- 

To  destroy  the  solidity 
or  continuity;  to  change 
''or  convert  from  solid  to 
fluid  or  liquid,  to  molt ; 
generally,  to  loosen,  to  re- 
lax, (to  disjoin,)  to  dis- 
unite, to  break  the  bonds 
or  ties,  fastenings  or  con- 
nections, or  conjunctions ; 
to  free  from  restraint,  check 


Man  hath  a  double  state,  namely,  a  state  in  this  life  in 
conjunction  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  naturally  dissolvible, 
and  a  state  of  immortality  after  this  life,  either  in  the  soul 
alone,  or  in  the  soul  in  conjunction  with  an  immortal  body, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  its  due  time. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  ^.  S'S. 

At  last,  by  subtill  slights  shee  him  betraid 

Vnto  his  foe,  a  giant  huge  and  tall, 
WTio  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Vnwares  surprised. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

The  lawless  exile  did  return  with  speed. 

Not  to  defend  his  country,  but  to  kill. 
Then  were  the  prisons  dissolutely  freed. 

Both  field  and  town  with  wretchedness  to  fill. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 
When  Moses  now  those  tables  to  renew 

Of  that  essential  Deity  doth  merit. 
Which  from  his  hands  he  dissolutely  threw. 

In  the  deep  anguish  of  his  grieved  spirit. 

Id.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  iii. 

And  this  I  speake  not  to  take  away  laughter  altogether, 
but  that  1  might  quite  extinguish  all  dissolulenesse  of  life. 
Prynne.  llistrio-Mastii,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  4. 

iSli 


Death  to  such  a  man  becomes  nothing  else  but  a  pate  Into 
a  better  life  :  not  so  much  a  dissolution  of  this  present  life, 
as  a  change  of  it,  for  a  far  more  glorious,  happy  and  immor 
tal  \\{e.—Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  Of  our  latter  End. 

Then  in  the  polish'd  bath,  refresh'd  from  toil, 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 

Refined  gold,  the  most  ponderous  of  known  bodies,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  porous  too,  because  it's  dissoluble  in  mer- 
cury, aqua  regis,  and  other  chemical  liquors. 

Bentley.  Ser.  7, 
It  acquired  at  once  both  whiteness  in  colour,  dissolubleness 
in  tt:iua  fortis,  and  aptness  to  compose  a  bitter  body  with  it, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  qualities  are  attributed. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 

In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  food  moistened 
with  the  spittle  [saliva]  is  first  ehew'd  and  prepar'd  in  tlie 
mouth,  then  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  where  being 
mingled  with  some  dissolvent  juices,  it  is  by  the  heat 
thereof  concocted,  macerated,  and  reduc'd  into  a  chyle  or 
cremor,  and  so  evacuaied  into  the  intestines. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

I  have  not  yet  myself  seen  any  severe  and  satisfactory 
trial  made  to  evince  the  eflicacy  of  insipid  dissolvents. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
Thou  kind  dissolrrr  of  encroaching  care, 
And  ease  of  every  bitter  weight  I  bear. 
Keep  from  my  soul  repining,  while  I  sing 
The  praise  and  honour  of  this  glorious  king. 

Oltcay.   Windsor  Castle. 

It  was  one  Gan-ey,  and  one  Dr.  Ackworth,  a  civilian,  (the 
latter  a  man  of  no  good  fame,  and  put  from  his  places  for 
the  dissolute  life  he  led.)  that  for  their  own  private  advan- 
tage first  moved  for  a  commission  of  this  nature. 

Strgpe.  Life  of  Abp.  Grindall,  an.  1577. 

The  queen's  subjects  lived  dissolutely,  vainly,  and  luxu 
riously,  with  little  fear  of  God  and  care  of  honesty,  and  in  a 
neglect  of  that  honour  and  obedience  that  was  due  to  her. 
Id.  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1563. 

This  may  in  good  part  be  ascribed  to  our  civil  confusions 
and  distractions,  which  for  the  time  do  lay  all  laws  asleep 
and  do  not  only  occasion  a  general  licentiousness  and  dis- 
soluteness of  manners,  but  have  usually  a  proportionable  bad 
influence  upon  the  order  and  government  of  families. 

Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  50. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  death  generally  signifies  that  tem- 
poral death  which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  body ;  though 
when  it  is  threaten'd  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  it  praeligurea 
and  includes  in  it  eternal  death. — Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  78. 

Of  that  corruptive  or  dissolutire  power  of  air  near  those 
mines,  the  same  author  mentions  other  instances. 

Boyle.   Worlcs,  vol.  iv.  p.  91. 


She  [France]  increased  her  forces,  while  other  nations  re 
duceJ  theirs;  and  was  rta4y  to  defend,  or  to  invade  her 
neighbours,  while  their  confederacy  being  dissolved,  they 
were  in  nocsndition  to  invade  her,  and  in  a  bad  one  to  de 
fei.d  themseUes.—Buliugbroke.  Slate  of  Europe,  Let.  8. 

If  any  shall  take  offence  at  my  making  the  soul  com- 
pounded, and  dissoluble  and  perishable,  let  them  consider  it 
is  not  1  who  make  it  so  but  themselves  by  their  application 
of  the  term.— Scare*.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  i.  c.  6. 

The  operati.in  of  assaying  is  still  more  difl[icult,  still  more 
tedious,  and  unless  a  part  of  the  metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the 
crucible,  with  proper  dissolvents,  any  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncertain. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  h.i   c.  4. 

From  the  stiffness  introduced  by  Holbein  and  the  Flemish 
masters,  we  were  fallen  into  a  loose,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  a  dissolute  kind  of  painting,  which  was  not  less  bar 
barous  than  the  opposite  e.vtreme.  and  yet  had  not  the  merit 
of  representing  even  the  dresses  of  the  age. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i\.c  1. 

The  next,  mad  Mathesis  ;  her  feet  all  bare. 
Ungirt,  untrimm'd,  with  dissoluted  hair  ; 
No  foreign  object  can  her  thoughts  disjoint, 
Reclia'd  she  sits,  and  ponders  o'er  a  point. 

Smarl.  The  Temple  of  Dulness. 

If  it  [religion]  check  in  some  degree,  personal  dissolute- 
ness, if  it  beget  a  general  probity  in  the  transactions  of  busi 
ness,  if  it  produce  soft  and  humane  manners  in  the  mass  of 
the  community,  and  occasional  exertions  of  laborious  or 
expensive  benevolence  in  a  few  individuals,  it  is  all  the 
eifect  which  can  ofler  itself  to  external  notice. 

Faley.  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  c.  7. 

DIS-SO'NANT,  erf,-.  ^        Fr.   Dissonant;     It. 

Di'ssoNANCE.  V  and     Sp.   Dissonatile ; 

Di'ssoNANCY.  J  Lat.  Dissonans.       See 

Consonant. 

Sounding  apart,  in  disunion  ;  disjoined  or  dis- 
united in  sound,  unharmonious,  discordant ;  and 
thus,  disagreeing,  inconsistent  with. 


PIS 

This  saying,  to  all  curtesie  dissanani 

■Which  seraeth  that  it  of  malice  grewe. 

In  this  rude  treatise  I  wol  not  plant 

A  parcel  thereof.— CAoacer.  The  Remedie  oj  Louc. 

This  iliuersitie  of  propositions,  is  verie  necessary  to  dis- 
certje  the  treuth,  from  that  which  is  false,  for  when  we 
ioyne  two  propositions  that  are  disaonajit,  we  sliall  easely 
trie  the  chaiTe  from  the  corne.—;nfaon..^r/eo/ioyi7,c,fol.21. 

It  must  needs  he,  that,  how  far  a  thing  is  dhsotianl  and 
disa-^reeing  from  the  guise  and  trade  of  the  hearers,  so  far 
it  sliall  be  out  of  their  belief.— 5(V  T.  More.  Utopia,  b.ii.  c.6. 

Hanno  would  fain  liave  asswaged  their  tary,  but  he  knew 
not  how  :  for  he  less  understood  their  dissonant  loud  noises, 
than  they  did  his  oration. 

Jialejh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  2.  s.  I. 

The  leuity  and  dissnnnnce  of  later  writers,  enforceth  vs 
(though  with  some  warinesse.)  to  follov/  his  light,  for  that, 
concerning  this  great  conspiracy  itselfe,  our  late  authors 
doe  fondly  encounter  one  the  other,  and  some  of  them  (as 
it  must  needs  be,)  the  truth. 

Speed.  Henrie  IV.  b.  ix.  c.  12.  s.  13. 


So  far,  therefore,  as  conscience  reports  any  thing  agree 
able  to,  or  deduciWe  from  tliese,  it  is  to  be  hearkened  to,  ai 
the  great  convex  er  of  truth  to  the  soul ;  but  when  it  reports  I 
any  thing  dissonant  to  these,  it  obliges  no  more  than  the  | 
falshood  reported  by  it.— So«//j,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 

The  praise  of  goodness  from  an  unsound  hollow  heart,  , 
must  certainly  make  the  grossest  dissonance  in  the  world. 

Shaftesbury.  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  6.  5.  | 

I  must  confess,  said  I,  I  have  hitherto  been  one  of  those 
vulvar,  who  cou'd  never  relish  the  shades,  the  rustick,  or 
the  dissonancys  you  talk  of.— Id.  The  Moralists,  pt.  iii.  s.2. 

From  every  palace  bursts  a  mingled  clamour.  ! 

The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barb'rous  triumph,  1 

Shrieks  of  affright  and  waitings  of  distress.  ^  ' 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  he 
debased  rather  than  refined.  His  rhymes  are  often  disso- 
natit ;  in  his  Georgick  he  admits  broken  lines. 

Id.  Life  of  Addison. 

Fr.Dissuader ;    Sp.  Dis- 
saadir  ;      It.    Dissuadere  ; 
Lat.  Dissuadere,   {dis,  and  , 
siiadere,      perhaps       from  j 
Suave,  sweet,  pleasant ;  ut  ; 

proprie  sit  opittionem,  qua  quis  abhorret,  edulcare ;  ! 

to  render  sweet,  pleasant,  or  agreeable,  an  opinioa  ' 

from  which  any  one  is  averse  or  abhorrent. ) 
To  represent  as  disagreeable,  unfitting,  imad- 

visable,  disadvantageous ;  to  advise,  or  solicit  (or  , 

persuade)  not  to  do. 

The  king  bega  to  disswade  him  from  his  purpose,  think- 
yng  to  liaue  brought  him  fro  the  doing  of  so  horrible  an 
acie.—Srcnde.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  2!i0. 

They  saye,  they  all  vowed  virginitie,  &  were  persivuded  of 
Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  and  of  S.  Johan  the  Euange- 
liste.  neuer  to  marrye  (as  though  they  were  dlswaders  of 
mariage.)— Bfi/e.  Englisit  Votaryes,  pt.  i.  j 


PIS 

I  shall  not  at  all  insist  ou  the  first  branch  of  the  division, 
the  disswnsire,  as  remembring  that  I  am  to  preach  not  an 
ordination,  but  a  visitation  sermon;  and  to  discourse,  not 
to  candidates  of  holy  orders,  but  to  snch  as  are  already 
engaged  in  that  sacred  profession.— Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

Tliat  is  to  say,  a  heartv  dissuasive  from  that  practice  which 
is  too  much  in  use  among  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  may 
justly  be  accounted  one  of  the  reigning  sins  of  the  nation  i 
I  mean  the  practice  of  swearing  and  cursing  in  ouv  dis- 
course.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  18. 

Difficult  as  it  must  be  to  a  man  of  delicacy,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  while  he  gives  dissmasivcs  against  vice 
in  general,  he  should  snecify  some  vices,  and  paint  in  lively 
colours  the  particular' ill-consequences  which  arise  from 
them. — Kno.c.  Liberal  Education,  s.  25. 

DIS-SU'NDER.y.    Lat.  Dis,  aug,  and  sunder. 
To  separate,  to  sever.  j 

'V^'hose  misi-ule,  Antomedon  restraines. 

By  cutting  the  int.anglinggeres,  and  so  rfiisL'Tirfcrinj  quite,  ' 
The  brave  slaine  beast. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

But  he  himselfe  solemnized  a  retreate 

To  th'  -?;thiops,  farre  dlssunderd  in  their  seate. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  i.  ; 

The  hollow  ground,  ah  !  how  my  sense  it  fills  I 

With  sound  of  solid  horses  hoofs.     A  wonder  1 

It  is  to  think  how  cold  my  spirit  thrills  ; 

With  strange  amaze.  Wlio  can  this  strength  dissundcr!  < 
Ilark  how  tlie  warlike  steeds  do  neigh,  their  necks  do 
thunder.— jl/orc.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  s.  23. 

DIS-SY'LLABLE.  ■)       B.  Jonson  writes   si/l-  ; 

Dissylla'bick.  S  lahc  without  the  I,  and  I 

says,  "A  si/llabe  is  a  part  of  a  word  that  may  itself  j 
make  a  perfect  sound."     A  dissylahle  is —  | 

A  word  of  two  syllables.  \ 


DIS 


I  loue  one,  which  that 
To  seruen  well,  vnwerily 
That  euer  was 


is  ententifa 

pnfained 

ith  harme  dis  lain 


His  blood  distilled  downe  on  my  visage 
lly  clothes  eke  the  droppes  did  distaine. 

Id.  Tlie  Lamentation  of  Muri 

Wlien  Nessus  wist  he  shulde  die, 
He  toke  to  Deianyre  his  sherte, 
V.'hiche  with  the  blond  was  of  his  hert 
Throughout  dcsteined  ouer  all.  Coucr 

That  now  she  swoneth,  now  she  pleineth, 
And  all  hir  face  she  disleineth 
With  teres,  whichc  as  of  a  well 
The  streines  from  her  eien  fell. 


Id.  lb.  b.iv. 


DIS-SUADE,  V. 
Dissu.^'der. 
Dissua'sion. 
Dissl'a'sive,  adj. 
Dissua'sive,  ; 


AU  verbes  dissillabes.  ending  in  er,  el,  ry,  ish,  accent  in  ; 

prima  :  as  cdvtir,  cancel,  carry,  l)ilry,  levy,  ravish,  S:o.  j 

B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar,  j 

The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  first  as  in  all  nounes  dls- 
siillabicl;,  simple  in  the  first ;  as  beleefe,  h6nor,  credit.  i 

He  seems,  savs  Dennis,  to  have  been  the  vcrv  original  of 
our  Enulish  tragical  harmonv,  that  is,  the  harmony  of 
blank  verse,  diversified  often  by  dissi/llable  and  trissyllable 
tenuiiiHtions.— /o/inson.  Preface  to  Sha/.espeure. 

DIS-TA'CKLED.      Found  oirly  in  Warner. 
Having  lost  the  tacfdc,  (qv. ) 

At  length,  these  in^;rv,--:N  ">■  r'y.:^  long  wr.ndrings.  and 

the  causes  of  Anchisis,  1  -  i  i ■■■  Me  personages  there 

perishing,  counterpU.u,         ,.   .     i  'by  Venus,  tossed 


Dl- .STAFF,  n.  .Sliinner  thin]<s  (he  Dut.  Tow-  ' 
staff,  baculus  stuppeus ;  and  thus, — 

A  .■staff  TOUT)d  which  the  tow  or  tnwe  (,is  Chaucer 
writes  it)  is  wound  for  spinning.  I 

This  Absolon  ne  raughte  not  a  bene  1 

Of  all  his  play ;  no  word  again  he  yaf. 
He  hadde  more  tawe  on  his  dislaf  .  : 

Than  Gerveis  knew.     Cliaucer.  Milleres  Tale,  \ 


His  noble  blode  neucr  deslayned  was  ; 

Trew  to  his  prince  for  to  defend  his  ryght, 
Dnblenes  halyng,  fals  matters  to  compas 

Treytory  and  treason  he  hanysht  out  of  syght. 

Shelton.  Tlie  Deihe  of  Korthnmberland. 

I  found  her  golden  girdle  cast  astray, 

Distaynd  with  dirt  and  bloud,  as  relique  of  the  prey. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
But  the  more  wary  beast  prevents  the  blow, 
And  upwards  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 
Anc!Eus  falls  ;  his  bowels  from  the  wound 
Rush  out,  and  clotted  Wood  distains  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Orid.  Mel.  b.  viii. 
The  brook,  that  flow'd  a  scanty  stream  before, 
Swell'd  to  a  river  red  with  human  gore  ; 
Verbeia  then  in  wild  amazement  stood 
To  see  her  silver  urn  dislained  with  blood. 

Fawkes.  Bramham  Park. 

DI'STANCE, 

Dl'sTANCE,  K. 
Di'sTANT,  adj. 
Dl'sTANTLY. 
Dl'STANCV. 

Dii 


}Fr.   n.   Distance;     Sp. 
Distancia;     It.    Dislanza, 
Fr.adj.  Distant;  It.and  .Sp. 
Distante ;    Lat.    Distans ; 
pres.  part,   of  Distare^  to 
stand    apart ;     {Dis,    and 
stare,  to  stand. )   The  verb  is  formed  upon  the  adj. 
To  stand  apart,  separate  or  removed  from  ;  to 
remove  from,  put  away  from  ;  to  pass,  leave  or 
put  afar  off. 

Distance  is  used,  in  elder  writers,  for  aversion, 
dissension,  discord. 

So  that  the  barons  sende  to  the  King  Philip  of  France, 
That  he  hem  sende  socoui  in  this  luther  destance. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  511. 

Suththe  thcr  was  at  Londone  a  lute  destance. — Id.  p.  571. 

For  it  [the  c quinoctiall]  departeth  the  first  meuable,  that 
is  to  saine  y  .^phtre  in  two  like  parties,  euen  distant  from 
the  poles  of  this  \iotiii.—Ci,aucer.  Of  the  Aslrolabie. 


How  so  there  fall  nowe  distance 
Amonge  vs,  yet  remembrance 
I  Laue  of  mercie,  which  he  dede.- 


-Gov. 


Con.  A.  b.  1 


That  when  I  think  vpon  the  distance  and  the  space. 
That  doth  so  farre  dcuide  me  from  my  dere  desired  face, 
I  know  not  how  t'  attaine  the  winges  that  I  require, 
To  lyft  me  up.  that  1  might  fly,  to  follow  my  desy 
Wyat.  Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  hi 


.  .1747. 


With  slaiiderous  dissuasion 
pretatios  (the^-)  go  about  to 
worde  of  God  into  contempt.- 


-Udal-Prol. 


npertinijt  into: 
ist  pure  playi. 
0  Ephesians. 


As  when  he  said  to  the  Achaians,  on  a  time,  (who  would 
needs  unjustly  usurp  the  Isle  of  the  Zazinthians.)  to  dis- 
swade them  from  it :  my  lords  of  Achaia,  if  ye  once  go  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  you  put  yourselves  in  danger  as  the  torteyses 
do,  when  they  thrust  their  heads  out  of  their  shels 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  325. 


This  Ranulphe  dyed  at  Walyngforde,  and  was  huryed  in 
tlie  chapter  house  of  the  munkys  at  Chester,  and  ordeygned 
tlie  fore  namyd  John  Scotte  to  be  his  heyre,  for  that  he  wolde 
not  haue  so  noble  a  lordshyp  ruiine  amonge.  or  to  be  deuydyd 
atwene  so  many  dystauys. — Fabyan,  an.  12?.3. 

About  the  2flth  yeer  of  Henry  VII.  Anthony  Bonuise  an 
Itaiian  came  into  this  land,  and  taught  English  people  to 
spynne  with  a  dislaf,  at  which  time  begannu  the  making  of 
Devonshire  kerseis,  and  corall  clothes. 


ns  were  astonnied  to  se  sut 

from  a  cuiiuttee  so  farre  d 

Hal: 


Loue. 
honorable 


For  it  haiipened,  that  > 


nd    the 


•  Thomas  Overbury,  a  very 
earl's  special  friend,  had 
;  and  it  seems  not  thinking 


.  1605. 


There  shee  them 
The  direful  distafl'c 

And  with  vnwca. 
The  lines  of  life,  fr, 


flu 


His  Homily  upon  the  140  Psalme  ;  (an  excellent  dissua- 
sive from  ill  company,  who  keepe  man  from  repentance,  and 
harden  them  in  their  sinnes.) 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  4. 

What  should  he  do?  or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  sculk  in  woods  ? 
Here  shame  disswades  him,  there  his  fear  prevails, 
And  each  by  turns  his  aching  heart  assails. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iii. 

In  spite  of  all  the  disswasions  of  his  friends,  and  the 
affriffbting  eruptions  of  that  hideous  place,  he  [Pliny]  re- 
solved, tliat  flaming  wonder  should  rather  kill  him  than 
escape  him  ;  and  thereupon  approached  so  near,  that  he  lost 
his  life  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  feU  (if  I  may  so  speak)  a 
martyr  to  physiology.~JBoy(e.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 


beating,  that  the 
laves,  and  to  hang  1 
!  Kinj  and 


He's  so  below  : 

worthy  of  their  di 

a Tope'.—Beaum.  §■  Fletch. 
■RTiat  time  the  poor  laborious  fragal  dame, 
Wio  plies  the  distaff,  stirs  the  dying  flame; 
Employs  her  handmaids  by  the  winking  light, 
And  lengthens  out  their  task  with  half  the  night. 


Dl-STAIN.  In  Chaucer,  (says  Junius,)  is 
cnntaminare,  maculare.  Fr.  "  Desteindre  ,-  to  dis- 
iain,  to  dead  or  take  away  the  colour  of,"  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

To  sully  ;  (met. )  to  sully  with  disgrace,  disho- 
nour, infamy  ;  to  disgrace,  to  dishonour. 


Most  pure  and  piercing  the  aire  of  this  shire  ;  and  none 
in  England  hath  more  plenty  of  clear  and  fresh  rivulets  of 
[troutful]  water ;  not  to  speak  of  the  friendly  sea  conve- 
niently distanced  from  London. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Hantshire. 

Stones  seventy-seven  stand,  in  manner  of  a  ring. 

Each,  full  ten  foot  in  heiglith,  but  yet  the  strangest  thing 

'Their  equal  distance  is.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  39. 

Even  absent  tilings  be  seen  by  phantasie; 
By  sense  things  present  at  a  disiande. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  6. 
Now  in  a  roomful  house  this  soul  doth  float. 
And,  like  a  prince,  she  sends  her  faculties 
To  all  her  limbs,  distant  as  provinces. 

Donne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

These  Irish  matters  though  in  time  somewhat  distantly 
acted,  I  have  thought  good  to  mention  together,  that  they 
might  be  better  remembered.— Comrfen.  Elizabeth,  au.lSSO. 

And  certainly  such  objects  of  virtue  are  more  impressive 
upon  our  afftctions,  then  those  which  may  be  greater  in 
themselves,  but  more  distnntiall  from  the  eye. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  10.  s.  6. 


Like  the  swift  hind,  the  bounding  damse'  flies, 
Strains  to  the  goal,  the  distanc'd  lover  dies. 

Gay.  The  Fan, 
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DIS 


This  space  consider'd  barely  in  length  between  any  two 
beinija.  without  considering  any  thing  else  between  them,  is 
alVd  <^:stance.—Zocke.  Hum.  U7iderst.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear, 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear, 
And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distanec  by  the  bending  trees. 

Drydcn.  Palamon.  S;  Jrclte,  b.  ii. 

At  Gaverburgh,  a  town  nine  German  miles  distant  from 

Aushurg,  many  Jews  dwelt ;  where  he  was,  and  saw  many 

Hebrew  books  well  written  ;  but  they  would  not  sell  him  so 

much  as  one,  though  he  offered  them  money. 

Stnjpe.  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  an.  1550. 
Since  distanc'd  quite,  like  a  galled  jade  he  winces. 
And  lashes  unknown  priests,   and  praises  well  known 

princes. 
So  I,  when  first  I  tun'd  th'  heroic  lay, 
Gain'd  Po\vnair3  praise,  as  well  as  Almon's  pay. 

Mason.  Epistle  to  Dr.  Shehbeare. 
For,  distant  from  the  dang'roiis  field,  the  Greeks 
Had  rang'd  their  barks  beside  the  hoary  deep. 
The  foremost  next  the  plain,  and  at  the  sterns 
Of  that  exterior  line  liad  built  the  wall. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 
I  do  him  first  all  honour, — speak  of  Kunastrokius  as  a 
great  man, — (be  he  whom  he  will)  and  then  most  distantly 
nint  at  a  droll  foible  in  his  character. 

Sterne.  Letter  3.  to  Miss  L . 

DIS-TA.STE,  V.    ■\       Taste  (lit.)   is  applied 

Dista'ste,  71.  to   certain   sensations   or 

Dista'stefi'l.  I  feelings  caused  upon   tlie 

Dista'stefulness.   f  palate  by  the  foitc/i.      To 

Dista'stive.  distaste,  is — 

DisT.^'sTiRE.  J        To  have  or  cause   to 

have  an  unpleasant  taste,  i.  e.   sense  or  feeling, 

upon  the  palate ;    and  generally,   to  disgust,  to 

dislike,  to  disrelish,  to  loathe,  to  nauseate. 

Or  whether  in  applause  of  these  new  edicts 

Wliich  so  dislasle  the  people,  or  what  cause  r- 

I  know  not.  Hetjwood.  The  Bape  of  Lucrcce. 

And  what  avail'd  his  answer  in  that  case? 

Which  the  time  then  did  utterly  distaste, 
And  look'd  upon  him  with  so  stern  a  face. 

As  it  his  actions  utterly  disgrac'd. 

Draijton.  T/ie  Barons'  Jf'ars,  b.  vi. 
Providing  for  protection  of  the  king. 

Men  of  most  power,  and  noblest  of  the  peers. 
That  no  distaste  nnto  the  realm  might  bring. 

For  ripen'd  judgement,  or  weU-season'd  years.— 7rf.  lb. 

But  when  my  means  to  fail  me  I  did  find, 
M>  self  to  travel  presently  I  took  : 

For  'twas  distasteful  to  my  noble  mind. 
That  the  vile  world  into  my  wants  should  look. 

Drayton.  T/te  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
And  our  receiving  the  physitian  under  this  notion  of  a 
minister  and  commissioner  of  God,  (besides  the  mediation 
of  a  blessing  to  the  remedies)  affords  this  special  sensible 
ea.se,  viz.  the  allaying  and  qualifying  much  of  the  bitter  and 
distastefulness  of  our  physick. 

Mountagus.  Devoute  Essaijcs,  pt.  Ii,  Treat.  10.  s.  2. 

Some  faults  and  mis-spent  time,  (with  blushes  I  may 
speak  if,)  my  youth  hath  committed,  yet  those  made  much 
more  by  such  fleering  pick-thanks,  that  blow  them  stronger 
into  your  vnwilling  and  dislastiue  ear. 

Speed.  Hen.  V.  b.  ix.  c.  15.  s.  10. 

This  duke  (saith  Grafton)  being  an  aged  man,  and  for- 
tunate before  in  all  his  warres,  vpon  this  dislaslure  im- 
pressed such  dolour  of  minde,  that  for  very  griefe  thereof 
he  liued  not  long  after.— /i/,  Queene  Marie,  b.  ix.  c.  23.  s.32. 


Pope.  Homer.  Hind,  b.  i. 

The  king  [Henry  VlII.j  Inved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and 

upon  the  least  dis'as'e  to  throw  them  down ;  and  falling 

into  disgrace,  he  spared  not  to  sacrifice  them  to  public  dis° 

contents.— Burnrt.  Hist,  of  the  Jtefonnation,  b.  i.  an.  1515. 

■^Vhy  shou'd  yon  pluck  the  green  distasteful  fruit 

From  the  unwilling  bough, 

When  it  may  ripen  of  itself  and  fall. 

Drijden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

He  fell  at  length  by  the  hands  of  the  melancholy  Felton, 
who,  taught  by  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  thought  he  did 
an  acceptable  service,  by  freeing  his  countrv  from  so  dis- 
taileful  a  minister.— PeiiBan*.  Journey  frum'ciiester. 

DIS-TE'MPER,  r.  ^       V\:  Desiremper  ;     Sp. 
Diste'mper,  n.  I  Destemplar ;   It.  Dlstcni- 

Diste'mperanxe.         I  perare  ,-    Low  Lat.  Dis- 
DfsTE'MPERATE.  \- tempcvarc. 

Dtste'imperature.       I       To  temper  is  to  suit  to 
DtsTE'.MPEREDNESs.     |  time  (teiiipus)  Or  season  ; 


Diste'mperment. 

TSMPER. 


to   distem 


iper. 


See  At- 


DIS 

To  unsuit  or  unfit  for  the  time  or  season ;  to 
separate  from,  to  divest  of,  to  destroy,  the 
seasonable  moderation,  regulation,  government  or 
controul ;  to  disorder,  to  disease,  to  disturb,  to 
confuse. 

Distemper,  in  Painting,  appears  originally  to 
have  been  applied,  when  the  simple  temperature  or 
admixture  of  colours  with  water,  (for  limning,)  or 
with  oil,  (for  oil-painting,)  was  altered  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  or  more  ingredients  ;  as  of  size, 
to  render  the  whole  composition  more  adhesive, 
of  galls  for  marbling  paper,  &c. 

The  fourthe  is,  whan  thurgh  the  gret  abundance  of  his 
mete,  the  humours  in  his  body  ben  distempered. 

Cliaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 
Sire,  (quod  the  lord,)  ye  wot  what  is  to  don: 
Distempre  you  not,  ye  ben  my  confessour. 
Ye  ben  the  salt  of  the  erthe,  and  the  savour; 
Fur  Goddes  love  your  patience  now  hold ; 
Telle  me  your  grefe. — Id.  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  "?77. 


By  this  ensample  Sonne  attempre 

Thyn  herte,  and  let  no  will  distempre 

Thy  witte  ;  and  do  nothing  by  might 

Whiche  male  be  do  by  louo  and  right. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

The  spirite  of  errour  and  lyenge,  of  dyscorde  and  of  dj-ui- 
sion,  the  dampned  Diuol  of  liell  so  entangleth  tlieir  lounges, 
and  so  diftempereih  their  braines,  that  thei  neither  vnder- 
stand  well  one  of  thcini  another,  nor  any  of  theim  wel  him- 
selfe.— 5,>  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  864. 

For  where  the  meates  doo  moche  exccde  in  degree  the 
temperature  of  the  bodye,  they  annoye  the  body  in  causyng 
distemperaunee.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  Tlie  Caslel  of  Hellh.  b.  ii. 

Thus  you  see,  that  the  cause  of  the  Ethiopians  blacknesse 
is  the  curse  and  naturall  infection  of  blood,  and  not  the 
distemperaturc  of  the  climate. 

Hactduyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 
Which  words  by  Warwick  spoke  so  deeply  seem'd  to  sting 
The  much  distemper'd  breas't  of  that  courageous  king. 
And  straight  be  made  proclaim'd,  that  every  faiutiug  heart. 
From  his  resolved  host  had  licence  to  depart. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olhion,  s.  22. 
For  if  there  be  a  passage  once  disclos'd. 
That  wrong  may  enter  at  the  self-same  gate 
Which  serves  for  right,  clad  in  a  coat  of  law ; 
What  violent  distempers  may  it  draw  ? 

Daniel.  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

But  thanks  be  to  thee,  O  blessed  God,  the  author  of  peace, 

that  has  vouchsa.fed  by  thy  spirit  so  to  bridle  the  distemperate 

afrections  of  men.  that  their  busie  spirits  being  stirred  up 

have  not  hoyled  forth  into  more  fearf^il  divisions. 

Bp.  Hall,  Ser.I2.  SoaKs  Doce. 
That  virtue  must  be  out  of  countenance. 

If  this  gross  spirit,  or  that  weak  shallow  brainj 
Or  this  nice  wit,  or  that  distemperance. 
Neglect,  distaste,  uncomprebend,  disdain. 

Daniel.  Musophihis. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease ; 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow : 
So  shall  we  see  by  what  degrees  it  came ; 
How  things  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame. 

Id.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
But  you  are  now  going  to  fly  into  extravagancies  and 
heats,  which  will  manifest  the  rancour  of  the  distempered- 
ness  and  invenouiedness  of  spirit  which  is  within  you. 

State  Trials.  Jofin  Lilburne,  an.  16-lD. 
Then  as  some  sulphurous  spirit  sent 
By  the  torne  air's  distemperment. 
To  a  rich  palace;  finds  within 
Some  sainted  maid  or  Sheba  queen. 

Fcltham.  Lvsoria,  b.  xxiv. 
What  worse,  he  said,  can  Argos  undergo? 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrygian  foe. 
Than  these  distempered  heats  ?     If  both  the  lights 
Of  Greece  their  private  interest  disunites? 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Peradventure  it  will  be  replied,  that  there  are  many 
sinners  who  escape  all  these  calamities,  and  neither  labour 
under  any  shame  or  disrepute,  any  unquietness  of  condition, 
or  more  tlian  ordinary  distemper  o'f  body,  but  pass  their  days 
with  as  great  a  i)orticn  of  honour,  case,  and  health,  as  any 
other  man  whatsoever.— iouM,  vol.ii.  Ser.  1. 

As  for  that  sort  of  trouble  of  mind,  which  we  properly  call 
religious  melancholy,  and  which  is  my  present  argument, 
the  best  account  I  can  give  of  it  is  this,  that  it  is  a  dejection 
of  mind  occasioned  from  the  temperament  ormost  commonly 
from  the  disiemperature  of  the  body,  accompanied  with  un- 
reasonable fears  and  frights  about  our  spiritual  condition. 
Sliarp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 
I  flatter'd  my  poor  soul  that  ail  its  fears 
Were  griefs  distemper'd  coinage,  that  my  love 
Rais'd  causeless  apprehensions,  and  at  length 
Edgar  would  quite  forgive.— Mason.  Elfrida. 


DIS 

It  is  necessary  here  to  take  notice  of  the  influence  •which 
the  body  sometimes  hath  upon  the  mind,  and  to  observe  that 
melancholy  is  not  unfrequently  constitutional,  taking  its  rise 
from  some  disiemperature  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

Home,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  31. 
They  glued  a  linnen  cloth  upon  the  wall,  and  covered  that 
with  plaister,  on  which  they  painted  in  distemper. 

Walpole.  Aneedoles  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

DI.S-TEND,  t).  ^       Vr.  Distendre ;  It.  Di.iteii- 
Diste'nt.  >  dere ;     .Sp.    Distend e ;     Lat. 

Diste'.vtion.  J  Distendere;  [dis,  and  tctid- 
ere,)  Gr.  Aeiv-av. 

To  stretch  apart,  to  stretch  out,  to  widen,  to 
enlarge,  to  dilate,  to  expand. 
When  wearied  I  remaine. 
That  sighs,  teares.  voice,  and  all  do  faile, 
Discolour'd,  bloudless,  and  growne  pale, 
Vpon  the  earth  my  bodie  I  distend. 

Stirling.  Avrora,  Song  2. 
Wiat  can  give  bounds  to  Alexander's  ends. 

Who  counts  the  world  but  small,  that  calls  him  great ; 
And  his  desires  beyond  his  prey  distends. 
Like  beasts,  that  murder  more  than  they  can  eat? 

Daniel.  Choruses  in  Ptiilotas. 
So  a  sponge  is  mischievous  ;  cot  in  itself,  for  in  its  power 
it  is  harmless :  but  because  being  received  into  the  stomack 
it  swelleth,  and  occasioning  a  continual  distension,  induceth 
a  strangulation. — Brown.  Vulg.  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
But  to  our  purpose,  when  our  mother  went 
The  bright  Latona,  (and  her  womb  distent,) 
With  the  great  burden  that  by  Jove  she  hare,  S.-C. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


The  d'ts, 
Beat 

Or  that  the  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  makes 

New  breathings,  whence  new  nourishment  she  takes. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Geor.  I. 

It  is  not  nature's  abhorrency  of  a  vacuum,  but  the  disten- 
tion of  the  water,  that  breaks  glasses,  when  the  contained 
liquors  come  to  be  congealed. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  641. 

How  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  power, 

And  such  ideas  of  the  Almighty's  plan, 

(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought 

Of  feeble  mortals.— I'oun^.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

DIS-TER,  r.     See  Contereanean. 

To  separate  from  the  land ;  to  banish,  to  exile. 

As  it  is  th.e  most  pleasant,  so  it  is  also  the  temperat'st 
clinic  01'  all  Spain  ;  and  they  commonly  call  it  second  Italy, 
whicli  made  the  Moors,  whereof  many  thousands  were  dis- 
1  tcrr'd  and  banish'd  hence  to  Barbary,  to  think  that  Paradise 
-■  -    -•-■  "  ' '  part  of  the  heavens  which  hung  over  this  city. 


Howell,  b. 


Let.  24. 


Hereupon  thev  were  all  suddenly  disterr'd  and  extermi- 
nated ;  yet  I  believe  in  Portugal  there  lurks  yet  good  store 
of  them.— W.  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  32. 

DI,3-TE'R.MINATE,  adj.  )    See  Determine. 

Distersmna'tion.  )    Separate  in  6oa7i(fs 
or  limits;  separate,  divided,  severed  or  cut  ofT. 
Six  nights  and  dales 

We  saii'd ;  the  seuenth,  we  saw  faire  Lamos  rise 

Her  loftie  towres  (the  Lastrigonian  state) 

That  beares  her  ports,  so  farre  disterminate. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  s. 

There  is  one  of  tlie  same  church  of  Christ,  however  far 
disterminate  in  places,  however  segregated  and  infinitely 
severallizcd  in  persons,  however  differing  in  ritis  and  cir- 
cumstances of  worship,  however  squaring  in  by-opinion. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Peace-Maker,  c.  I .  s.  3. 

For  of  the  four  punishments  put  into  Esdra's  hand  by 
Artaxerxes,  Esd.  vii.  26.  the  second  (rendred  by  us,  banish- 
ment, but  in  Heb.  eradication ;  i.  e.  saith  Snhindler,  casting 
out  of  his  inheritance,)  is  in  the  Scp/iiosin/  7roi3£D(Tui,  and  so 
vulgarly  ■aa.iheta  for  discipline  or  punishment,  hut  there 
peculiarlv  for  distcrmination,  and  so  the  fitter  to  express, 
this  turnin"  out  of  the  church,  this  church-banishment  or 
distermination.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

DLS-THRO'NIZE.  See  Dethrone.  "  Fr. 
Desthroner, — 

To  disthronize  or  unthrone-,  to  depose  from,  or 
put  out  of,  a  throne,"  (Cotgrave.) 

But  Peridure  and  Vigent  him  disthronized. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

DI-STICH.  >      Fr.Distique;   It.  Distico,  Sp. 

Di'sTicHON.  \Disticho;  Lat.Distichon;  Gr.Ai- 
uTtxov,  carmen  duorum  versuum,  Suo  o-tix'ivs  ex<"'> 
i.  e.  duos  continens  versus  :  comprising  two  verses; 
o-Tixofs  from  anx-^iv,  to  go,  to  march,  to  go  by 
measured  steps. 

Ilowbeit,  as  secretly  conueied  as  it  was,  out  it  came, 
and  was  made  known  by  this  dislichon. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  224. 


DIS 

If  it  be  true  what  the  poets  frequently  sing,  that  affection 
is  fire,  you  shall  need  no  other  than  the  clear  flames  of  the 
Donor's  love  to  make  ignition,  wliich  is  comprehended  in 
this  dislich.— Howell,  b  iii.  Let.  7. 

From  among  many  other  disiicTts  no  less  to  be  quoted  on 
this  account,  I  cannot  but  recite  the  two  following  lines; 

A  painted  vest  Prince  Voltiger  had  on, 

Wliich  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won. 

Spectator,  No.  44. 

One  is  on  Philemon  Holland,  the  famous  translator.  He 
was  school-master  and  physician  in  the  city.  A  wag  made 
this  ffisficli  on  one  of  his  labours : 

Philemon  with  translations  doth  so  fill  us, 

He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester. 

DI-STIL,  y.  ^       Ft.  DcstiUcr :  Sp.  Dis- 

Disti'll.\ele.  I  tilar  ;  \t.  DL<stil!arc ;  Lat. 

Distii.la'tio.v.  I   Distillare  ,-  {de,  and  stil- 

DisTi'i.L.^TORYjorf/.   \luTc,  to  drop  or  drip,  to 
Dis ti'lleu.  I  fall  in  drops. ) 

Disti'llery.  I       To   separate   drop   by 

DfSTi'LMENT.  J  drop;    to    fjll,    descend 

from,  in  small  particles,  portions  or  quantities,  by 

slow  degrees  ;  gradually,  gently. 

Lo  Lady,  howe  then  I  am  comforted  by  your  comming, 

and  with  that  I  gan  in  teares  to  distill,  and  tenderly  wepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Louc,  b.  i. 

A  gentill  herte  his  tongue  stilleth, 

That  it  malice  none  distilMh. 

But  preiseth,  that  is  to  be  preised.— Guurr.  Con.  A.  Ded. 


Hys  harpe  he  takethe  in  hand  to  be  his  guide, 

'Wherewyth  he  offreth  playnts  his  soule  to  save, 
That  from  his  hearte  dijstyllelh  on  euery  syde. 

Wyat.  Prologue  to  the  Psalmes. 
■Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese  ; 
And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adowne  distill. 

Spenser.  Of  Mutabilitie,  <:.'. 

All  his  life  time  he  [Augustus]  tasted  of  certatne  grievous 
and  dangerous  sickness,  but  especiallie  after  the  subduing 
Cantabria;  what  time,  by  reason  of  his  liver  diseased  and  cor- 
rupted by  destination,  bee  was  driven  to  some  extremity. 
Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  74. 

That  as  she  sat.  the  poor  distiller 
Look'd  on  the  tripod,  like  the  famous 
Astrologer  bight  Nostradamus. 

Cotton.  To  John  Bradshatv,  Esq. 


To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age, 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienc'd  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd, 
AVords  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distiird. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

And  others,  though  they  should  succeed,  would  give  but 

sophistical  spirit,  much  of  the  obtained  liquor  coming  from 

"     liable  amcretes.— Boyle,   (rorii,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 


the 

Hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  analysis,  wont  to  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  vulgar  chymists,  is  as  yet  but  an  undeter- 
mined thing,  since  they  have  not  declared  (nor  perhaps 
thought  of  any  such  thing)  what  number  of  distillations, 
(whether  one  or  more,  or  if  more  than  one,  how  many,) 
shall  be  made  the  standard,  by  which  we  are  to  conclude, 
that  a  substance,  obtained  by  dislillalion,  is  a  chemical 
principle.— M.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  499. 

I  remember  I  have  taken  camphire,  of  which  a  little  will 
fill  a  room  with  its  odour,  and  having  in  well  closed  distil- 
latory glasses  cauglit  the  fumes  driven  over  by  heat,  I 
thereby  reduced  them  to  re-conjoin  into  true  camphire. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

■  Explore 

%Mi?t  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
or  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  clifted  rind 
In  balmy  tea.TS. —Akcnside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 

While  through  th'  obstructed  pores  the  struggling  vapour 
And  bitter  distillation  force  their  way  : 
E'en  through  the  bowels  runs  the  scalding  plague, 
And  wastes  the  flesh  with  floods  of  eddying  Are. 

West.  Triumphs  of  the  tjout. 
All  hope  is  fled,  our  families  are  undone  : 
Provisions  are  all  carry'd  up  to  London  ; 
Our  copious  granaries  distillers  thin, 
Who  raise  our  bread— but  do  not  cheapen  gin. 

Warton.  The  Oxford  Keu-sman's  Verses,  for  1767. 

In  foreign  parts  a  colnnna  infame  would  have  been  erected 
on  the  spot :  [Faux-hall]  but  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
dittillerrj,  and  several  other  buildings. 

Pennant.  London,  p. il. 


DIS-TINCT,  V. 
Disti'nct,  adj. 
Distinction. 
Disti'nctive. 
Disti'nctively. 

DiSTl'.VCTIVENESS. 
DiSTl'.SCTLY. 

Disti'nctness. 

DiSTl'.NCTOR. 
DiSTl'.NGUISH,  V. 
DiSTl'iNGUISHADLE. 
DlSTl'NGlilSHAnLY. 

Disti'nguisiier. 
Disti'nguisiiingly. 

DlSTl'NGlJISnMENT. 


DIS    . 

Fr.  Dlstinijuer  ;  Sp. 
Destinguir ;  It.  Distin- 
giiere ;  Lat.  Distinguere. 
Vossius  is  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther from  dis,  and  tin- 
gucre,  or  from  stinguere 
or  stingere  ;  Gr.  Srif-ei!', 
ypungere,  vcl  notas  pmi- 
gen'do  infigere.  If  from 
the  latter,  distinguere  will 
signify  diapungerc,  Gr. 
Aiaa-Tt^iiv,  and  the  Gr. 
'^Ttyi.iri,  he  adds,  is  by 
grammarians  rendft-ed 
distinctio;  but  if  from 
tingere,  it  will  mean  coloribus  separare,  or  more 
fully,  !ta  diversis  coloribus  tingnere,  ut  colores  ta- 
nien  separentur,  non  confundiintur.  Valcknaer, 
apparently  with  good  reason,  decides  for  the 
former.      ,Sce  Snfw,  in  Lennep. 

To  separate  by  marks  or  notes,  (or  by  different 
tints  or  colours;)  to  viark  or  jwle  or  discern  the 
separation  or  difference  ;  the  separate  or  different 
qualities  ;  to  show  or  declare  or  make  manifest 
the  difference,  (sc.)  by  some  token;  to  be  or 
cause  to  be,  to  put  or  place,  in  a  situation,  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  others,  (sc.)  an  eminent,  a 
conspicuous  situation. 

And  ther  is  no  dislinetioun  of  Jew  and  of  Greek,  for  the 
same  Lord  of  all  is  rich  in  all  that  ynwardli  clcpon  hem,  for 
ech  man  who  euer  schal  ynwardli  clepe  the  name  of  the  Lord 
schal  be  saaf. —  Il'iclif.  Romaynes,  e.  10. 


But  who  so  of  these  miracles 

The  causes  knowe  bet  then  I 

Define  he,  for  I  certainly 

Ne  can  hem  not,  ne  neuer  thinkc 

To  busie  my  wilte  for  to  swinke 

To  knuwe  of  her  significations 

The  gendres,  ne  distinecions.—Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 

Then  toke  I  and  waxed  my  label,  in  maner  of  a  paire  c 
tables  to  receiue  distinctly  the  pricke  of  my  compace. 

Id.  OflheAstrolabic 


Y'  spirituall  actio  should  be  distineted  from  the  worldly 
courses,  and  bee  that  should  serue  God  should  not  wrappe 
hym  selfe  in  worldly  businesses.— W.  lb.  p.  SC?. 

In  the  which  yeare  [128.S]  died  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburie.  by  wliome  (as  it  is  recorded  by  Nic. 
Truiet)  the  chapters  of  the  Bible,  in  that  order  and  number 
as  we  nov/  v:,e  them,  were  tirst  disiinctcd. 

Fox.  .Martyrs,  p.  24S.  Chapters  of  the  Bible  Distineted. 

Flesh  is  one  thing,  and  fish  is  another,  and  either  of  them 
bath  their  proper  being,  and  distinct  substance. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  71. 

Peraduenture  some  men  will  thinke  myne  argumentes  to 
bee  of  small  pyth,  and  to  dissolue  them  by  a  distinction. 

Frilh.    Workes,  p.  10. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  d;  >  ;i'  ■   ■.  uio  >    u  lliose  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  are  cf't.:         :/      '■    :    ir  i^lole-templi 
and  then  the  superstiti  n-       :   ■ 
be,  as  it  were,  a  sect  rfii/i,;  -■  i:   !'i  ;   ■ 


vhich 


JIa 


'•yi'yci 


The  faire  Serena  (so  his  Lady  hight) 
.iVllur'd  with  mildnesse  of  the  gentle  weather. 
And  pleasance  of  the  place,  the  which  was  dight 
Wiib  diuers  flowres  distinct  with  rare  delight; 
Wandered  about  the  fields. 

Spenser.  Fuerie  Queene,  b.  vi 


Number  there  in  love  w.is  slain. 

Shakespeare.  A  Loi'er't  Conrplt 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensignes  high  advance. 
Standards,  and  gonfalons  t-vixt  van  and  reare 


Mil 


Paradise  Lost,  b. 


But  this  essential  dependence,  and  gr.idual  subordination 
of  hypostases,  in  the  Platonick  Trinity,  will  yet  more  fully 
appear,  from  those  particular  distinctive  characters  which 
are  given  to  each  of  tl.em. 

Ciidmorth.  Intellectml  System,  p.  582. 
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DIS 

In  learning's  better  part  her  [Queen  Elizabeth]  sMU  was 

That  her  sweet  tongue  could  speake  distinctiveiy 
Greeke,  Latin,  Tuscane,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch. 

Mirronrfor  Magistrates,  p.  855. 

And  the  distinctiveness  is  imported  both  in  the  article  put 
to  each  tou  irarpcr  of  the  Father,  -rov  v\ov  of  the  Son,  toi/ 
ii'itov  TTvfzviiaTo-;,  of  tlie  Hcly  Ghost ;  but  in  the  particle  koi, 
as  distinctly  put  to  each,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. — Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  13. 

We  understood 

Her  by  her  sight ;  her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  Ann.  i'. 

From  the  same  principle  of  reason  before  mentioned,  that 
nothing  of  itself  can  come  from  nothing,  nor  go  to  nothing, 
the  ancient  philosoph.rs  were  induced  likewise  to  assort  the 
soul's  immortality,  together  with  its  incorporeity  or  distinct- 
ness from  the  body. — Cudtvtrth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  37. 

But  certes,  in  my  fantasie  such  curious  distinciors  may 
beverie  aptlie  resembled  to  the  foolish  butcher,  that  offered 
to  haue  sold  his  nuitton  for  fifteen  grots,  and  yet  would  not 
take  a  crowne. — Hotinshed.  Ireland,  c.  1. 

And  in  the  world  scarce  two  so  like  there  are. 
One  with  the  other  which  if  you  compare, 
But  being  set  before  you  both  together, 
A  judging  sight  doth  soon  distinguish  either. 

Drayton.  Matilda  lo  King  John. 

Also  every  piece  ought  to  have  a  certain  form  of  impres- 
sion, which  may  be  knowable  and  distinguishable ;  for  as 
wax  is  not  a  seal  without  a  stamp,  so  metal  is  not  money 
without  an  impression. 

State  Trials.  Case  of  Mixed  Money  in  Ireland,  an.  1005. 

If  I  should  ask  any  the  most  subtil  distinyvisher,  what 
middle  nature  there  were  between  an  infinitely  subtil  sub- 
stance, and  a  mere  thought  or  phantasm,  by  what  name 
could  he  call  it  ? — Hobbs.  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Bramhall. 

But  then  still,  if  we  observe  dislinguishbtgly,  and  exactly 
apply  and  proportion  the  arguments  to  the  imperfect  Chris- 
tian state,  you  shall  find  that  promises  are  the  most  proper, 
congruous,  agreeable  argument,  most  apt  and  hopefull  to 
do  the  deed,  to  have  the  impression  upon  the  heart. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  504. 

Which  [comeliness]  doth  in  dancing  show  itself  most  clear, 
When  troops  confus'd,  which  here  and  there  do  trace 
Without  distingvishment  or  bounded  space. 
By  dancing  rule  imo  ."inch  ranks  are  brought. 
As  glads  the  eye,  as  lavislieth  the  thought. 

Davis.  On  Dancing. 

Be  that  again, 

Be  that  again  proclaim'd.  distinct  and  loud. 
Loud  and  di.-,tinct,  it  was  again  proclaim'd, 
And  still  as  midnight  in  the  rural  shade 
When  the  gale  slumbers,  they  the  words  devour'd. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ill. 

Cast  from  our  course,  we  wander  in  the  dark ; 
No  stars  to  guide,  no  point  of  land  to  mark. 
Ev'n  Palinurus  no  distinction  fcmnd 
Betwixt  the  night  and  day  ;  such  darkness  reign 'd  around. 
Dryden.   Virgil.  JZneid,\>.w. 

{As  it  is  in  Hannah's  song)There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord; 
neither  is  there  any  beside  thee  :  there  is  none  beside  God 
absolutely  and  perfectly  holy  (that  is  by  a  most  remote 
di.stance  severed  from  all  things,  far  e-xalted  above  all  things, 
peculiarly  venerable  and  august  in  majesty  (whence  6  a^wt, 
the  Holy  One,  is  a  distinctive  title  of  God. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34. 

To  what  end  also  doth  he  distinctively  assign  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  operations  to  the  father,  of  ministeries  to  the 
son,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost!— Id.  vol.ii.  Ser.  24. 

The  Scripture  always  expresses  this  matter  accurately, 
with  great  and  exact  dislinctriess,  and  with  high  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  original  and  essential  goodness  of  God  the 
father  at  all.— Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  159. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 

Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic  ; 

He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

The  dame  herself  the  Goddess  well  express'd. 
Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  ev'n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace. 

Dryden.  Cytnon  ^-  Iphigenia. 

Things  that  move  so  swift,  as  not  to  affect  the  senses 
distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  distances  of  their 
motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are 
not  also  perceiv'd  to  move. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Undcrst.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

For  if  writers  be  just  to  the  memory  of  King  Charles  the 

Second,  they  cannot  deny  him  to  have  been  an  exact  knower 

of  mankind,  and  a  perfect  distinguisher  of  all  their  talents. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  King  Arthur. 


PIS 

tttmltj,  th«  various  sentence  past, 

Assigns  the  sever'd  throng  distinct  abodes, 
Sulphureous,  or  ambrosial. 

Younr/.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

For  Pallas  had  his  heart 

With  manly  courage  arm'd,  that  he  might  ask 
From  Nestor  tidings  of  his  absent  sire, 
And  win  httasnU  diitincliun  and  renoirn. 

Cou'per.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 
They  appeared  to  aim  only  at  gaining  time.    They  never 
entered  into  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  the 
var.—Burtie.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  i. 

In  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  he  properly 
a  quality  of  style,  one  must  possess  a  very  considerable 
degree  oi distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  think- 
ing.—iS/u;r,  vol.  i.  Lee.  10. 

Few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  discover  new  possibilities 


The  characleristick  symptom  of  human  niadn 


Paley,  Evidences,  prop.  2.  c.  i.  s.  7. 

These  eight  lines,  and  the  apostrophe  occasioned  by  the 

heroes  disappointment  in  the  third  book,  are  distinguis/iatily 

in  tlie  taste  of  the  most  admired  reflections  of  some  of  our 

favourite  antbors.—Camliridge.  The  Scriblcriad,  b.  iv. 

"We  have  both  spices  of  Carissa  in  this  province  ,  but  they 
melt,  scarce  distinguishably,  into  each  other. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Select  Indian  Plants. 
The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the  lungs  of 
quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision,  distin(/mshingly 
calculated  for  the  same  purpose  of  levitation. 

Palei/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

DIS-TI'TLE.     To  divest  of  title.     See  Dis- 
entitle. 


DIS-TONE,  or  >      See  Dissonant. 
Distl'ne.  )      To  put  out  of  tune,  to  ( 

organize,  to  disorder. 


When  all  distun'd  sit  waiting  for  their  dear 
And  bathe  the  banks  where  he  was  wont  to  plav. 

Reliquice  IVottoniana.  Life,  xliv. 
Untimely  fever,  rude  insulting  guest, 

How  didst  thou  with  such  unharmonious  heat 
Dare  to  distune  his  well-composed  rest, 
Whose  heart  so  Just  and  noble  strokes  did  beat. 

Id.  To  a  Noble  Friend  in  his  Sickness,  p.  380. 


DIS-TORT, 

Disto'rt,  adj. 

DiSTO'l 

Disto'rtio 

TORTUHR. 


}Lat.  Distorqucr 
(Dis,  and  torgiiere, 
— to  twist  apart  or 
turn  out  of  a  right 


iicre,   torttim  ,- 

to  twist,) 

or  away ;  to 

gilt  line.    See 


To  turn  or  bend  away  ;  to  turn  aside ;  to  tivist, 
to  wrest,  to  writhe. 

And  through  that  bitter  agony. 

Which  still  is  th'  agony  of  pious  wits. 
Disputing  what  dislnrled  thee, 

And  interrupted  evenness  with  fits.— Bonne.  Litany. 
Her  face  was  vgly,  and  her  mouth  distort, 

Foaming  with  poison  round  about  her  gils, 

In  which  her  cursed  tongue  (full  sharp  and  short) 

Appear'd  hke  aspis  sting  that  closely  kills. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  12. 
These  words  of  Mr,  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  distorted,  are 
the  only  proof  he  hath  for  his  assertion,  that  this  church  of 
ours  hath  now  no  subsistence. 

Hammond.   JVorlcs,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  51. 

More  ordinary  imperfections  and  distortions  of  the  body 

in  figure,  are  so  far  from  excluding  all  hope,  that  we  usually 

see  them  attended  with  some  notable  compensation  one  way 

or  other. — Reliqtlits  Wottoniance,  p.  TJ. 

And  to  this  purpose,  let  a  man  fly  from  every  thing  which 
may  leave  either  a  foulness,  or  a  byass  upon  it  t  for  the  first 
will  blacken  and  the  other  will  distort  it,  and  both  be  sure 
to  darken  it.—South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

For  other  wise,  to  what  pui-pose  should  they  so  violently 
and  distortedly  pervert  the  natural  order  and  dependency  of 
things  in  the  universe,  and  cut  off  that  cognation  and  con- 
nexion which  is  betwixt  things  imperfect  and  things  perfect 


He  [death]  summons  each  disease  I  the  noxious  crew, 
Writhing  in  dire  distortions,  strike  his  view. 

Sciraff',  On  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady  of  Qualitu. 


DIS 

They  carry  from  five  to  thirty  men  or  more  ;  and  have 
often  a  large  head  ingeniously  carved,  and  painted,  with  a 
figure  at  the  point,  which  seems  intended  to  represent  a 
man  with  his  features  distorted  by  rage. 

Coot.  Voyage,  vol.  v.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Montanus,  the  heretic,  and  his  female  associates,  seem  to 
have  been  the  authors  of  these  prophetic  trances  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  acquired  great  credit  by 
their  visions  and  ecstasies,  in  which  they  had  acted  their  part 
80  well  by  feigned  distortions  and  convulsive  agitations  of 
the  body,  as  to  ajipear  to  be  out  of  their  senses. 

MiddUton.  Enquiry  into  the  MiracxUons  Pouters. 


DIS-TRACT,  V 
Distra'ct,  adj. 
Distha'ctedly. 
Bistra'ctedness 

DiSTRACTFI'L. 

Distr.Vction. 

Distra'ctious. 

Distra'ctiv  e. 
apart,  to  dra 
the  thourrht 


Fr.  Distrnire:  Sp.  Dis- 
trahir ;  It.  Dislrarre ;  Lat. 
Distrahcre,  cttmi,  to  draw 
apart ;  {dis,  and  tmhere,  to 
draw,  formed  from  trans, 
and  vehere,  (q.d.)  Iraveherc, 
to  carry  over.) 

To  draio  apart,  to  tear 
separate  ways ;  met.  to  di-aio  away 
the  attention ;  to  draw  from  one 
thing  to  another ;  and  thus,  to  unsettle,  to  dis- 
turb, to  confuse,  to  confound,  to  perplex,  to 
harass  ;  emphatically — a  distracted  mind  is  a  mind 
drawn,  torn  away,  unsettled  from  its  strength  or 
soundness,  its  firmness  or  sanity ;  mad. 

Aslcest  thou  glory  ?  thou  shalt  ben  so  distract  by  asprc 
things,  that  thou  shalt  forgone  sikerness. 

Chaucer.  Boeciiis,  h.  iii. 
Some  of  the  Jewes  preferring  their  owne  ease  and  idle- 
nes  aboue  -their  religion,  were  wode  we  indignation,  dis- 
tractinge  the  myndes  of  other,  and  perswaded  them  to  not 
beleue  their  prophetis.—/oi'i;.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  10. 
Env.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  haue  by  land, 
Distract  your  armie,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  warre-markt-footmen. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

For  lo  !  no  sooner  was  his  person  joined 
With  this  distracted  body  of  his  friends, 
But  straight  the  duke,  and  all  that  faction,  find. 
They  lost  their  only  engine  for  their  ends. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  h.  vii. 

And  to  your  audit  comes 

Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
Their  hearts  so  heavy,  makes  llicir  heels  so  light. 
That  there  was  no  II,. r.     ',•      \'    .,,  pi  stay  ; 


DIS 

The  enemies  of  the  government  tried  whaS  could  be  Mids 
of  this,  to  create  distractions  among  us ;  but  the  princess 
gave  no  encouragement  to  them. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1692. 

Commis'rate  also  thy  unhappy  sire. 

Ere  yet  distracted :  whom  Saturnian  Jove 

Ordains  to  perish  overwhelmed  with  wo 

In  tlie  extremity  of  age.— Coioper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Here  stands  the  man,  from  whom,  O  beautiful  maid,  thou 
fearest  rejection,  though  he  loves  you  distractedly. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Fatal  Ring,  Act  ui. 

The  throbbing  heart  its  fears  declares. 
And  upright  stand  the  bristled  hairs  ; 
THe  head  in  wild  distraction  swims ; 
Cold  sweats  bedew  the  trembling  limbs. 

Cliurchitt.  The  Ghost,  b.  ii. 

DI,5TRA'IN,  V.  ^       Fr.  Distraindre ,-    It.  Dis- 
Distra'inaele.     > trinyere ;    Lat.    Distringere, 
Distba'i.ner.       J   (As,  (ind  s<nn</ere,)  to  strain, 
press  or  wring  away  from. 

"  Fr.  Destrnindre, — to  stram,  press,  wring,  vex 
extremely  ;  also,  to  straiten,  restrain  or  abridge  of 
liberty,"  ( Cotgrave. )  See  Distress,  and  the  quo- 
tation there  from  Blaclistone. 

Ne  power  ne  niaketh  not  a  man  mighty  ouer  himselfe, 
which  that  vicious  lusts  holden  distrained  with  chaynes  that 
ne  mowen  not  be  vnbounden. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 


■  hedg 


nd  di' 


And  happiest  he  i 


Muldraakc. 
IS^iltle  of  Ayinc 
;houghts  appall, 


But  when  some  doutit  unl  liei 

Distractedly  she  did  her  haiit 

For  speedy  help.  Id.  Tl,e  Barons'  11', 

Thou  who  -wert  uncapable  of  distraction 

whom  thou  wert  one,  wouldst  yet  so  much  act  man,  as  to  | 

retyre,  for  the  opportunity  of  prayer :  to  teach  us,  who  are  i 

nothing  but  wilde  thoughts,  and  giddy  distractednesse,  to  ' 

goe  aside  when  wee  would  speak  with  God.  ! 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Walke  upon  the  Waters,  t 

Arise,  kneel  not  to  me 

But  thanke  thy  sisters,  they  apparell'd  thee  I 

In  that  distractfut  shape.  ] 

Heyivood.  Loves  Mistris,  Sig.  F.  9.  1 

During  which  season  every  twinkling  light  I 

In  their  still  motion,  at  this  monstrous  sight, 

By  their  complexion  a  distraction  show'd,  I 

Looking  hke  embers  that  through  ashes  glow'd.  [ 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood.  '■ 

Our  meditation  first  sequesters  the  heait  from  the  world,  j 

and  shakes  off  those  dislractive  thoughts,  which  may  carry  : 

us  away  from  these  better  things ;  for  what  room  is  there  ■ 

for  God  where  the  world  hath  taken  up  the  lodging.  I 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Devout  Soul,  s.  23.  i 


But  he,  whom  all  wo  dystreincth. 

This  sorowfull  kynge  was  so  bestadde. 

That  he  shall  never  more  be  gladde.— Go«w.  Con.  A.  b.ii 

When  raging  lone  with  extreme  paine. 

Most  cruelly  distrains  my  hart ; 
When  that  my  teares,  as  flouds  of  raine, 
Beare  witnes  of  my  woful  smart. 

Surrey.  The  Louer  comforteih  himself, 
1      For  lake  of  payment  whereof  Igeuevntothesaideehurch- 
wardeyns  for  that  tyme  beyng,  sufficient  auctoritie  to  die- 
!  ^/(T/n  in  any  of  the  said  tenements. — Fabynn.  Pref. 
For,  that  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound, 
That  neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distraine. 
j       They  tooke  them  both,  and  both  them  strongly  bound 
I      In  captive  bands,  which  there  they  ready  found.    - 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
They  that  at  first  would  not  pay  ship-money,  till  'twas 
decided,  did  like  brave  meu,  (though  perhaps  they  did  no 
good  by  the  trial)  but  tjiey  that  stand  out  since,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  distrained,  never  questioning  those  that 
do  it,  do  pitifully,  for  so  they  only  pay  twice  as  much  as  they 
should.— SfW™.  Table  Talk. 

■When  Squire  Peremptory  distrained  his  tenant  for  rent, 
perhaps  he  did  no  more  than  write  his  orders  in  a  letter, 
this  his  servant  carried  to  the  post,  the  postman  conveyed 
it  into  the  country,  where  it  was  delivered  to  the  steward, 
who  sent  his  clerk  to  make  the  distress. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  i,  c.  2. 
Instead  therefore  of  mentioning  what  things  are  distrain- 
able,  it  will  be  easier  to  recount  those  which  are  not  so, 
with  the  reason  of  their  particular  exemption. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  I, 


actions  thii 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  Systei 


SSJ. 


No  taste  of  sleep  these  heavy  eyes  have  known  ; 
Confus'd,  and  sad,  I  wander  thus  alone. 
With  fears  distracted,  with  no  fix'd  design  ; 
And  all  my  people's  miseries  are  mine. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic 

Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick. — Iludibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

As  for  me,  during  my  confinement  to  this  melancholy 

solitude,  I  often  divert  myself  at  leisure  moments  in  trying 

such  experiments,  as  the  unfurnishedness  of  the  place,  and 

the  present  distractedness  of  my  mind,  will  permit  me. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Life. 
While  he  long  lurking  was  to  war  betray'd ; 
Forc'd  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  rear; 
And  feigned  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 
.is'O 


DIS-TRAUGHT,  i.  e.   Distract,  (qv.)     Met. 
Vagis  ct  insanis  cngitationibus  distractus  ; 

Distracted,  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  and  insane 
thoughts. 

And  with  the  noise  and  lamentacioun 

The  queue  distraugitt,  is  descended  down. 

Lidgate.  Tlie  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i  '. 

That  I  the  schole  sh.all  declare 

Of  Aristotle,  and  eke  the  fare 

Of  Alisander,  howe  he  was  taught, 

I  am  somdele  thetol  distraught.— Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Upsprang  the  crye  of  men,  and  trumpet's  blast. 
Then  as  distraught  I  did  my  armure  on  : 
Ne  could  I  tell  yet  whereto  armes  aualde. 

Surrey.  Virgilc.  Mneis,  b.  ii. 

. That  I  may  showe 

Some  little  beames  to  mortal]  eyes  belowe. 
Of  that  immortall  beautie,  there  with  thee. 
Which  in  my  weak  distrauyhted  mind  I  see. 

Spenser.  Of  Heauenlie  Beautie. 
She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught, 
That  in  the  very  doore  him  over-caught. 
And  in  his  nape  arriuing,  through  it  thirld 
His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  distraught. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Much  w,is  I  troubled  in  my  heauie  spright. 
At  sight  of  these  sad  spectacles  fore  past. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaued  quight, 

And  I  in  mind  remained  sore  agast, 
Diitrauglii  'twixt  feare  and  pittie.— M 


ofTi 


DIS 

The  trembling  shipman,  all  distraught  with  fear, 
Forgets  his  course,  and  knows  not  how  to  steer. 

Rows.  Lucan,  b.  v. 

DISTRESS,  I'.   ^       Aiigustia,  difficuKrs.  from 
Distre'ss,  n.  I  the  Fr.  Dcstresse ;   It.  Dis- 

Distre'ssedness.  \lretta.  Anrjuf:iia,{qA.)Iiis- 
Distre'ssful.  I  trictio, from  rf)s,and  strinycrc. 
Distre'ssfully.  I  (See  Distrain.)  The  Fr. 
Distre'ssing,  71.  J  Enfrerir,  to  stmilen,  SklnneT 
adds,  he  believes  to  be  of  the  same  origin. 

To  press  or  strain  or  pinch  close  or  tifrht ;  to 
wrinw  hard  ;  met.  to  cause  painful  sensations,  to 
agonize  ;  to  harass  or  afflict  with  calamity  or  mis- 
fortune, with  misery  or  wretchedness. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 
^'erstegan  explains  the  A.  S.  Theafnesse, — dis- 
ti-essedness. 

The  kyng  hyre  fader  was  old  man.  S:  drou  to  feblesse. 
And  tlie  anguysse  of  hys  dogter  hym  dude  more  dislresse. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  442. 

The  kyng  hadde  rewthe  of  hem,  S:  ys  conseil  hym  gaf  tho, 
Xom  of  hem  sikerness  to  ys  thral  euer  mo, 
And  of  eclie  that  with  hym  was,  and  in  gret  distresse, 
Bi  syde  Scotlond  hem  gef  a  place,  al  in  wildernesse, 
To  wone  inne  in  thraldam  vnder  the  kyng  t 


irf. 


143. 


Abide  and  suffer  thy  dislrcsse 
That  hurteth  now,  it  shall  be  lesse. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Thus  stande  all  men  franchised 
But  in  estate  thei  ben  deuised. 
To  some  worship  and  richesse 
To  some  pouertee  and  distresse. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

This  spirite  pulteth  vs  in  sudie  a  sure  truste  and  con- 
fidence, that  in  all  our  distresses  we  maye  boldly  speake 
vnto  God  those  wordes,  which  fathers  most  gentilly  and 
fauorable  are  wonte  to  geue  eare  vnto,  callyng  vpon  him : 
O  lather,  father.— frfa/.  Romaines.c.  8. 

So  doubly  is  distrest  'twixt  joy  and  cares 
The  dreadlesse  courage  of  this  Ellin  knight, 
Hauiiig  escapt  so  sad  ensamples  in  his  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


F.-.rre  hence  (quoth  he)  in  wasteful  wildernesse 
His  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  liuing  wight 

May  euer  passe,  but  thorough  great  distresse. 

Id.  lb. 

So  wretched  is  this  execrable  war. 
This  civil  sword — wherein  though  all  we  see 

Be  foul,  and  all  things  miserable  are. 


Farewell,  farewell !    I  feel  my  long  long  rest. 
And  iron  sleep  my  leaden  heart  oppressing  : 

Nisht  after  day,  sleep  after  labour's  best. 
Port  after  storms,  joy  after  long  distressing. 

P.  Fletclier.  Eliza,  an  Elegy. 

Myself  distressed,  an  exile,  and  unknown, 
Debarr'd  from  Europe,  and  from  Asia  thrown. 
In  Lybian  desarts  wander  thus  alone. 

Dnjden.   I'irgil.  JEueid,  b.  i. 

Know  you  the  tear  that  flows  o'er  worth  distrest, 
Tlie  joy  that  rises  when  a  people's  blest  ? 

Cawihorn.  Nobiliti/,  a  Moral  Essay. 

The  master  of  our  bark  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 

Jleviate  our  distresses  ,  but  this  kind  of  vessell  is  so  exeeed- 

ngly  inconvenient,  that  we  were  obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor. 

Swinbitrn.  Spain,  Let.  5. 


Dis 

The  Englishe  men  required,  that  Kynge  Charles,  should 
haue  nothyng,  but  at  the  hande  of  the  King  of  Englande, 
and  that  not  as  duetie,  but  as  a  benefite,  by  hym  of  hys  mere 
liberallilie  geuen,  aixi distributed.— Hall.  Hen.  I'l.  an.  \'i. 

This  is  my  derelye  beloued  Sonne,  the  delight  of  my 
mvnde,  &  distributer  of  my  goodnes  towardes  you. 

Vdal.  Matlheiv,  c.  3. 

And  touchyng  the  distribution,  of  my  temporal  goodes,  my 
purpose  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  bestow  them  to  be  accepted 
as  fruites  of  fayth.— r^nrfaM.  Worlies,  p.  430. 

And  if  that  no  spare  clothes  to  give  he  had, 

His  owne  coate  lie  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

I  am  also  by  office,  an  assisting  sister  of  the  deacons,  and 
a  dcuourer,  instead  of  a  distributer  of  the  alms. 

B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fairc,  Act  v.  so.  2. 

Wherefore,  to  despite  him  the  more,  he  [Agesilavs]  made 
him  [Lysander]  distributer  a{ his  victuals;  and  having  done 
so,  some  say  that  he  spake  these  words  in  open  presence  of 
many :  now  let  them  go  and  honour  my  flesh-distributer. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  512. 

The  church  itself  (which  is  the  body  mystical  cf  Christ) 
might  by  analogy  be  properly  resembled  to  the  stomach  of  a 
body  natural,  which  though  it  receive  much,  yet  makes 
equal  distribution,  by  dividing  and  dispersing  that  which  it 
receives,  to  the  use  and  sustenance  of  all  the  other  parts. 

State  Trials.  Speech  of  Northampton.  H.  Garnet,  an.  1606. 

Of  human  positive  laws,  some  are  distributive,  some 
penal.  Distributire  are  those  that  determine  the  rights  of 
the  subject^  declaring  to  every  man  what  it  is  by  which  he 
acquireth  and  holdeth  a  propriety  in  lands  or  goods,  and  a 
right  or  liberty  of  action ;  and  these  speak  to  all  the  subjects. 
Hobis.  Of  Conunonweallh,  pt.  ii.  c.  26. 

For  in  verie  deed  although  wee  cannot  bee  free  from  all 
sinne  collectiuely  in  such  sort  that  no  part  thereof  shall  be 
found  inherent  in  vs,  yet  distributively  at  the  least  all  great 
and  grieuous  actuall  oliences,  as  they  otfer  theraselues  one 
by  one,  both  may  and  ought  to  bee  by  all  means  auoyded. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politic,  b.  v. 

The  cirving  at  the  table  he  always  made  his  province 
which  he  said  he  did  as  a  diversion  to  keep  him  from  eating 
over-much :  but  certainly  that  practice  had  another  more 
immediate  cause,  a  natural  dlstributiveness  of  humour, 
and  a  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  relief  of  every  kind  of 
want  of  every  person. 

'Hammond.  lVorI;s,  vol.  i.  Life  by  Fell,  p.  xvi. 
Jbdal.  Justice  distributes  to  each  man  his  right. 

But  what  she  gives  not,  should  I  take  by  might  ? 
Zute.  If  justice  will  take  all,  and  nothing  give, 

Justice  methinks  is  not  dislrihutice. 

Dryden.  The  Conquest  of  Grenada,  Act  ii. 

In  a  goverimient  where  the  people  are  sharers  in  power, 
but  no  distributers  or  dispensers  of  rewards,  they  expect  it 
of  their  princes  and  great  men,  that  they  shou'd  supply  the 
generous  part ;  and  bestow  honour  and  advantages  on  those 
from  whom  the  nation  itself  may  receive  honour  and  advan- 
tage.— Shaftesbury.  Adi'icc  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

How  his  unvary'd  labour  he  repeats. 

Returns  at  morning,  and  at  eve  retreats; 

And,  by  the  distribution  of  his  light, 

Now  gives  to  man  the  day,  and  now  the  night. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  h.  ii. 


■    DIS 

Rigorous,  harsh,  severe.     District,  the  noun^ 
All  that  space  within  which  the  Lord  has  the 
power  distringendi,  i.  o.  of  coercing  and  punishing. 
More  largely — region,  territory. 

D'tstriction,  in  Collier,  below,  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied, met.  (from  districtus  ensis;)  i.  e.  the  glitter 
of  a  drawn  sword. 

They  should  not  inforce  nor  compell  the  citizens,  peojile, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  common  society  of  the  Hans,  or  of  the 
abnue  named  cities,  or  of  any  other  cities  of  the  Hans  afore- 
said (hauingreceiued  sufticient  information  of  trieir  dwelling 
and  place  of  abode)  to  more  diflicult  or  district  proofes  of 
their  articles  of  complaints  alreadie  exhibited. 

Uackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  1G5. 

And,  to  be  short,  there  is  such  district  seuerity  in  degrading 
those  thatvniustlyor  negligently  demeane  them.selves.  from 
an  honourable  vnto  an  inferiour  and  base  office,  or  altftgether 
in  depriuingthem  of  the  king's  authority :  that  all  magistrates 
doe  stand  in  fcare  of  nothing  in  the  world  more  than  that. 
Id.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  95. 

The  other  which  obstinatly  persist  in  tlieir  errour, 
punishing  with  the  rod  of  district  seuerity  according  to  the 
decrees  of  the  canons  and  lawes  of  the  church,  that  by  their 
example,  such  as  stand,  may  remain  in  faith,  and  they 
which  are  fallen  may  be  reduced. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  782.  The  Pope's  Slanderous  Let.  of  Luther. 

We  send  our  mandats  againe  vnto  your  brotherhood,  in 
these  apostolical  writings,  district  lie  and  in  virtue  of  obedi- 
ence commanding  you,  that  whether  ye  be  present  in  your 
church,  or  absent,  &c 
Id.  lb.  p.  213.  Poiie  Vrlan's  Let.  to  Baldwinc  of  Canterbury. 

Even  the  decrees  of  general  councils  bind  not  but  as  they 
are  accepted  by  the  several  churches  in  their  respective 
districts  and  diocesses  of  which  I  am  to  give  an  account  in 
the  following  periods. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasice  from  Popery,  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  §  I. 

These  districts  which  between  the  tropics  lie 

Which  scorching  beams,  directly  darted,  fry. 

Were  thought  an  uninhabitable  seat. 

Burnt  by  the  neighbouring  orb's  imhioderate  heat. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 

A  smile  plays  with  a  surprising  agreeableness  in  the  eye, 
breaks  out  with  the  brightest  dislriction,  and  sits  like  a 
glory  upon  the  countenance.— CoWiVr.  On  the  Aspect. 

The  duty  produced  from  them  [salt  works]  amounts 
annually  to  near  five  thousand  pounds  :  froni  the  whole  rfjj- 
irict,  includmg  the  works  at  Lawton,  and  a  small  one  at 
Durtwich  firom  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chtster, -p.  35. 

DIS-TRO'UBLE,  v.  a.  S.  Tribul-an,  tun- 
dere,  conterere,  pinsere,  to  pound,  to  vex.     .See 

TOOKE. 

To  harass,  to  distress,  to  perplex,  to  confuse, 
or  throw  into  confusion. 


What  did  this  burgeis  ?  disturbled  his  i 


ndyng. 


1.  And,  first  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  a  distress,  dis-  \ 
trictio,  is  the  taking  a  personal  chattel  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  wrong-doer  into  the  custody  of  the  party  injured,  to 
procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  committed.  The  thing 
itself  taken  by  this  process,  as  well  as  the  process  itself,  is  in 
our  law-books  very  frequently  called  a  distress. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

Of  all  the  distressful  calamities  to  which  man's  life  is 
subject,  sickness  is  the  most  afflictive. 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  30. 

DIS-TRI'BUTE,  D.  ^        Fr.    Distrihuer ,-     It. 
Distri'butable.  I  Dislrihuere ;    Sp.   Dis- 

Distri'buter.  I  trihuir;  hat. Distribuirr, 

Distri'bi'tion.  >(dis,  and  tribuere,  from 

Distri'butive.  I  tribus.    the    portion    of 

Distri'butivelv.          I  each  tribe  or  third.)  See 
Distri'butiveness.     J   Contribute. 
To  part,  portion,  share  or  deal  out ;  to  allot,  to 

assign  to  each  his  share  or  portion ;  to  divide,  to 

dispense. 

The  lepre  folke  to  Creseide  than  couth  draw 
Xo  see  the  equal  iisiribulioun. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseidi. 


The  other  species  of  justice,  called  distributive  (as  con- 
sisting in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments) 
admits  of  some  latitude  and  degrees  in  the  dispensation  of  it. 
South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

He  will  pass  sentence  on  the  evil  Angels  :  he  will  raise  up 
the  dead,  and  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  to  all, 
propurtionably  to  their  behaviour  in  the  days  of  their  mor- 
tality.—Jor(in.  On  Cliristian  Religion,  Dis.  3. 

Still  less  can  any  mortal  suppose  me  to  be  capable  of  such 
consummate  folly,  as  to  give  false  evidence  in  favour  of 
another  man,  in  order  to  make  my  patrimony  distributable 
among  a  great  number. — Sir  W.  Jones.  Fragments  of  Isa:us. 

These  spirits  were  called  demons,  distributors  or  dis- 
pensers of  good  and  evil  to  mankind. 

Farmer.  On  Miracles,  c.  2.  s.  3. 


Edward  withut  essayn  salle  gyue  Philip  the  kyng 

Alle  holy  Gascoyn,  witbouten  disturblyng. — Id.  p.  254. 

And  thei  seynge  him  walkinge  on  the  see  weren  disturhlid 
and  seiden  that  it  is  a  fantum  and  for  drede  thei  crieden. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  14. 

But  he  moste  nede  delyuere  hem  oon  by  the  feeste  day, 
and  al  the  puple  criede  togidere  and  seide,  do  him  awey  and 
delyuere  to  us  Barabas ;  which  was  sent  into  prisoune  for 
disturblyng  maad  in  the  citee  and  for  man  sleyng. 


Id.  Luke, 


.23. 


And  equal ;  and  bade  them  dwell  in  peace. 


Cou-per.  Task,  b.  v. 


5  of  distributi, 


therefore,  who  see  the  present  moment  only,  the 
of  the  world  will  appear  upon  many  occasions 
not  conformable,  in  our  judgments,  formed  upon  limited 
and  narro\7  views  of  things,  to  th 
1  justice. — Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  29. 

When  an  universal  term  is  taken  distributively. 
it  includes  all  the  individuals  contained  in  its'inferior  spe- 
cies :  as  when  I  say,  every  sickness  has  a  tendency  to  death ; 
I  mean  every  individual  sickness,  as  well  as  every  kind. 

Watts.  Logic,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

DISTRICT,  cf(/(.  "\        L!xt.Distringere,distric- 

Di'sTRicT,  71.  \lum.     See  Distrain. 

Di'sTRicTLY.  J      ZJts^n'ci,  the  adjective,  is 

DisTRi'cTioN.  J  used  as  the  Lat.  Distric- 
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Thistles  sharpe  of  many  maners 
Nettles,  thornes,  and  hooked  briers— 
For  much  they  disturbled  me 

For  sore  I  dradde  to  harmed  be.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
And  how  many  spices  ther  ben  of  penance,  and  which 
thinges  apperteinen  and  behoven  to  penance,  which  things 
distroublen  penance. — Id.   The  Persones  Tale. 

God  hath  taken  this  kyngdome  into  the  handes  of  enemyes 

for  a  tyme,  and  fyndes  shall  walke  and  destroble  ve  people. 

Fabyan,  c.  214. 

But  the  Ligurians  enuying  the  prosperitie  of  the  cytie, 

distroubled  the  Grekes  with  their  continuall  warres. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  178. 

Her  dolour  soone  she  ceast,  and  on  her  dight 

Her  helmet,  to  her  courser  mounting  light : 

Her  former  sorrowe  into  suddaine  wrath, 

Both  coosen  passions  of  distroubled  spright, 

Conuerting,  forth  she  beates  the  dusty  path. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


DIS-TRUST,  V. 

DiSTRU'ST,  n. 

DiSTRu'sT,  adj. 

DISTRU'STFUL. 

DISTRU'STFULLV. 

DlSTRll'sTFfLNESS. 

DiSTRU'STING,  77. 

DiSTRU'STLESS. 

or  apprehensive. 


Tnist,  from  A.  S.  Tr;/it's- 
ian,  fidem  dare,  fcedus 
inire,  to  pledge  ones  faith, 
to  plight  ones  troth,  or 
" truth. 

To  diffide  in,  to  dis- 
credit or  disbelieve,  to 
suspect ;  or  be  suspicious, 


DIS 

For  he  that  sweareth,  eyther  he  fhynketh  yll  of  him  to 
whom  he  sweareth.  or  els  he  y>  requireth  y«  othe  doeth  dis- 
trust that  other  partie.— C/'rfa/.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

Jesus  to  confirm  the  fayth  and  trust  of  his  disciples,  which 
ought  to  be  so  great  that  sumtyme  it  might  helpe  the  dis- 
iruste  of  otliers,  sayeth  :  The  weakenesse  of  your  faith  was 
paiteiy  the  cause. —/J.  lb.  c.  17. 

Therefore  to  the  ende  that  thou  shalt  not  bee  in  any 
tnannier  dislruste,  it  is  God  that  is  the  maker  of  this  pro- 
misse  :  and  I  the  messagier  sent  from  the  same,  to  make 
relacion  of  the  m.-itier  vnto  thee,  and  to  bryng  thee  glad 
tydinges.— W.  Luf.-e,  c.  1. 

But  notwithstanding,  many  of  them  through  too  much 
d'istrnstfulness,  departed  and  prepared  to  depart  \vith  their 
packets  at  the  first  sight  of  vs. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  159. 
Therefore  if  a  man  be  mynded  to  obteyne  of  him  that  he 
asketh,  let  him  ask  without  distrusting,  without  doubt  or 
wauering.— t/rfn/.  James,  c.  1. 
W;o  gave  thee  knowledge;  who  so  trusted  thee 
To  let  thee  grow  so  neare  himselfe,  the  tree  t 
JIust  he  then  be  distrusted  ?  shall  his  frame 
Discourse  with  him,  why  thus  and  thus  I  am. 

F.  Beaumont.  Tlie  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
The  cause  of  this  their  unreasonable  distrust  (as  I  do  take 
it)  was  the  fresh  remembrance  of  the  great  wrongs  they  had 
done  to  old  master  William  Hawkins  of  Plimouth,  in  the 
voyage  he  made  foure  or  five  yeares  before,  when  as  they 
did  both  breake  their  promise,  and  murthercd  many  of  his 
jnen. — Sir  Francis  Drake.    West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  26. 


Fye,  hapless  wretch  !  O  thou  !  whose  graces  sterving, 
Measur'st  God's  mercy  by  thine  owne  deserving; 
"Which  cry'st,  [distrustfull  of  the  power  of  Heaven) 
*'  My  sinnes  are  greater  than  can  be  forgiven." 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 


Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  distrustfully  covetous,  false  ! 
and  double-hearted  in  disposing  the  money  they  received 
for  the  sale  of  their  estate. — Mcde.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  20.  I 

[Flatterers]  set  on  work  and  exasperate  their  inbred  i 
naughlinesse  and  lewd  disposition ;  their  illiberal  mind  and 
covetous  nature,  their  diffidence  and  distrusffulnessc  of  . 
others.— Holland.  Plutarcli,  p.  82.  i 

God  is  he  only  that  needs  no  help,  and  God  hath  created 
the  physician  for  thine  .  therefore  use  him  temperately, 
without  violent  confidences  ;  and  sweetly  ;  without  uncivil  , 
distrustings.  or  refusing  his  prescriptions  upon  humours  or  \ 
impotent  fear. — Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  4.  s.  1.  j 

Hee  [K.  John]  had  the  fealty  of  almost  all  the  English 

peeres  obliged  to  him  by  their  owne  charters  ;  which  made 

him  distrustk-sse  of  attaining  easily  his  wished  successe.        ] 

Spede,  b.  ix.  c.  8.  S.4S.  I 

T'  intrench  in  what  you  grant— unrighteous  laws, 

3s  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause  ; 

And  argues  that  the  true  religion  lies 

In  those  weak  adversaries  you  despise. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  greater  care  the  higher  passion  shows ; 

We  hold  that  dearest  we  most  fear  to  lose. 

Distrust  in  lovers  is  too  warm  a  sun  : 

But  yet  'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is  gone. 

Id.  The  Conquest  of  Grenada,  Act  iii. 

It  appears  evidently,  that  God's  moving  David  ;  or  Satan's 
provoking  him  ;  or  his  own  distrustful  heart  tempting  him 
to  number  the  people  ;  are  all  phrases,  that  have  one  and 
the  same  meaning.— C/aric,  vol.  i.  Ser.  C7. 

The  same  Divine  te.icher  enjoins  his  Apostles  to  consider 
the  lillies,  or  (as  some  would  have  it)  the  tulips  of  the  field, 
and  to  leani  thence  that  dilTicult  virtue  of  a  distrustless  le- 
liance  upon  God.— Bo;/;e.   Horts,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

With  thee  be  chastity,  of  all  afraid. 

Distrusting  all,  a  wise  suspicio'is  maid. 

Collins.  Oriental  Eclogues,  Eel.  1. 

Yet  dares  a  bard,  who  better  knows, 

This  point  distrustfully  propose. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Hi,idu  Wife. 

DIS-TUJtB,  V.  ~\       Fr.  Desiourber ,    Sp.  Dis- 
Distu'rb,  7).  1  tnrhar ,-  It.  Diiturbare  ,-  Lat. 

Distu'rb.\nce.      \-Disturbnre.     Dis,  and   tur- 
Distl'rb.^tion.     j  bare ,-    Gr.  Tup/S?),    a    mob, 
DiSTu'r.BER.         )  crowd  or  multitude. 
To  put  out  of  order,  to  disorder,  to  disarrange; 
to  put  or  throw  into  confusion,  to  confuse,  to  dis- 
quiet, to  perplex. 
Hyt  bjiiel  ther  aboute,  that  the  erl  Tebande  de  Bleys 
'That  was  KjTig  Henry  suster  sone,  dysiourbed  the  peys, 
And  thoru  Kyng  Henrye's  rede  made  destnurbance, 
And  bygan  to  arerc  worre  vp  the  kyng  of  France. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  433. 
With  that  came  he,  and  all  his  folke  anonc 
An  easie  pace  riding,  in  routes  tweine 
Right  as  his  happie  daie  was  so'hc  to  seine 
For  which  men  saith  may  not  distourhed  be 
That  (hall  betide  of  neceesitie.— C/tourfr.  Troilus,  b.li 


DIS 

1      0  woful  Mars,  alas,  what  tnaist  thou  sain 
I      That  in  the  palais  of  thy  dislnurbaunee 

Art  left  behind  in  paril  to  be  slaine. 
I  Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Marl  and  Feniii. 

The  rightful  Emperor  Conrade 

To  kepe  peas  suche  laws  made, 

That  none  within  the  citee 

In  disturbance  of  vnitee 

Durst  ones  meuen  a  matere.— Cna'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

At  the  last  with  his  labour,  sweating  and  toyling,  when 
he  saw  that  nothing  would  go  forward,  but  that  all  his  in- 
chauntmentes  were  voyde,  he  was  compelled  openly  to  con- 
fesse  that  there  was  some  man  present  at  supper  which 
disturbed  and  letted  all  his  doinges. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  10.  Life  by  Fox. 

And  women  be  full  of  whining  for  the  most  part,  and  ill 
to  entreat  &.-  oft  times  when  they  haue  chidden  their  hus- 
banrtes  for  a  light  matter,  it  commeth  at  last  vnto  great  dis- 
turbance.— fives.  Instruc.  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  knowe  howe  the  deuil,  continuall 
eneniie  to  human  nature,  disturber  of  Concorde  and  sower 
of  sedicion,  hath  entered  into  the  harte  of  an  unknow^n 
Welchman.— ifuW.  Richard  III.  an.  3. 


when  he  began  to  winke. 
The  bellowes  noyse  disturb'd  his  quiet  rest, 
Ne  suffred  sleepe  to  settle  in  his  brest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ir.  c,  5. 

Instant  without  disturb  they  took  allarm, 
And  onward  move  embattel'l'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  lost,  t>.\-i. 
In  summer  time  as  in  an  evening  fair. 

The  gnats  are  heard  in  a  tumultuous  sound 
On  tops  of  hills,  so  troubled  is  the  air 

To  the  disturbance  of  the  wondering  ground. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Mirnclcs,  b.  ii. 

Besides  as  exiles  ever  from  your  homes, 

You  live  perpetual  in  uislurbancy  ; 
Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 

Of  ease  or  honour,  with  impatiency. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 
And  he  that  shall  by  wicked  offices 

Be  th'  author  of  the  least  disturbancy. 
Or  seek  t'  avert  thy  Godly  purposes. 

Be  ever  held  the  scorn  of  infamy. 

Id.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 
For  now  the  realm,  he  thought,  in  this  dismay 
To  avoid  the  mischiefs,  neither  would  resist, 
Xor  feel  the  wound  at  all :  since  by  this  way, 
All  future  disturhalions  would  desist. 

Id.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 
And  euery  one  threw  forth  reproches  rife 

Of  his  mischevious  deedes,  and  said  that  hee  [Cupid] 
AVas  the  disturber  of  all  ciuill  life. 
The  enemy  of  peace,  and  author  of  all  strife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  6. 


DIS 

Which  was  broke  off. 

Partly  for  that  her  promis'd  proportions 

Came  short  of  composition  :  But  in  chiefe 

For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 

In  leuitie. — Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  v.  E 


When  first  this  flo 
It  but  a  place  disv 


IS  to  us  given, 
)  heaven. 
Hymn  on  the  Fairest  Fail 


After  this  manner  must  we  endeavour  to  stop  the  impetus 
of  self  seeking  nature  :  continuing  to  check  it  by  degrees, 
and  to  slacken  the  pursuance  of  honor  and  estimation,  till 
we  come  to  acquiesce,  ev'n  to  the  world's  dixrnlue  and  de- 
pression.—jl/oan/a^ae.  Devoute  Esi:ayes,  pt  ii.  Treat.  9.  s.  2. 

Nor  is't  the  time  alone  is  here  dispris'd. 
But  the  whole  man  of  time,  yea  Csesar's  selfe 
Brouglit  in  disvalew ;  and  he  aymd  at  most 
By  oblique  glance  of  his  licentious  pen. 

B.  Jonsun.  Sejttnus,  Act  iii. 

What  can  be  more  strange  or  more  to  the  disvaluntion  of 
the  power  of  the  Sjjaniard,  upon  the  continent  than  that 
with  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  English  land  soldiers,  and 
a  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war,  we  should,  within  the 
hour-elass  of  two  months,  have  won  one  town  of  importance 
by  Scalado,  S:c.  S^c— Bacon.  Of  a  War  with  Spain. 

He  that  chooses  evil  company,  is  like  one  that  voluntarily 
frequents  a  house  infected  with  the  plague  ;  who  is  either  a 
fool  and  disvalues  life,  or  desperate  and  seeks  death. 

Bates.  The  sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

DI.?-VANTA'GEOU< 

(qv.) 


i.  e.  Dis-advantage 


"  Dear  heart,"  said  she,  "  for  love  of  Heauen,  dechirt 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care, 
Y'ou  groan.  Sir,  ever  since  the  morning  light 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  spright." 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  seemed  to  wonder,  that  the  confede- 
rates lay  so  quiet,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Vendome  no  distur- 
bance ;  and  that  they  could  not,  at  least,  oblige  him  to  keep 
all  liis  army  tosether.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1707. 

The  Gods  themselves 

They  menae'd,  and  preparing  to  dislurh 

With  all- confounding  war  the  realms  above. 

On  the  Olympian  summit  thought  to  fix 

Huge  Ossa,  and  on  Ossa's  tow'ring  head 

rclion  with  all  his  forests. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.\i. 

We  have  seen,  that  inordinate  passions  are  the  great  dis- 
turbers of  life ;  and  that,  unless  we  possess  a  good  conscience, 
and  a  well-governed  mind,  discontent  will  blast  every  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  highest  prosperity  will  prove  only  disguised 
misery.- i/aiV,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

DLS-TURN,  V.      "  Fr.  Distourmr,— 

To  turn,  divert,  distract,  avert,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Thy  father  pray,  all  thilke  harme  disturne. 

Ctiaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 
Who  with  large  promises  so  woo  the  Scott 
To  aid  their  cause  as  he  consents  to  it; 
And  glad  was  to  disturn  that  furious  stream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
For  thee  vain  foolish  things  thy  prophets  sought,- 
Thee  thine  iniquities  they  have  not  taught. 
Which  might  disturn  thy  bondage :  but  for  thee 
False  burthens  and  false  causes  they  would  sea. 

Donne.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  C.2. 

DIS-VA'LUE,  !'.  ^      To  underrate,  the  price 
Disva'lue,  n.  V  or  I'o/uf,  to  underi'a/ue;  to 

DisvA  LiATioN.  J  set  or  fix  a  low  price  or 
value  upon ;  to  discsteem,  to  disregard. 


That  had  not  his  light  horse  by  disvantageous  ground 
Been  hinder'd,  he  had  struck  the  heart  of  Edward's  host. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.2'2. 

DIS-VE'NTURE,  i.  e.  Disadrenlure,  (qv.) 

Don  Quixote  heard  it  and  said,  what  noise  is  that  Sancho? 

I  know  not,  quoth  he,  I  think  it  be  some  new  thing ;  for 

adventures,  or  rather  disventures  never  begin  witli  a  little. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

DIS-VFSERED.  To  take  off  the  vUor,  or 
mask  that  covers  or  protects  the  visage. 

The  kynges  most  noble  grace  neuer  distiiserednoT  breatlied 
tyll  he  ranne  the  fine  courses  and  deliuered  his  counter 
partie.— //a/;.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  12. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Frenche  queue  the  king  and  all  his. 
then  disuisered  and  shewed  theyr  faces,  and  al  the  ladies  of 
England  likewise.— /J.  16. 


DIS-UNFTE,  f.  ^ 

DlSl'NITY.  I 

Disi'mon.  (  1 

Disu'nifoum.         j  1 


See  Co-UMTE, 
To  sever  or  sunder  the 
jDiili/  or  oneness  ;   to  sepa- 
rate, to  disjoin,  to  be  or  put 
at  variance,  at  discord. 

Disuniform, — wanting  uniformity  ;  irregular. 

Go  on  both  hand  in  hand,  O  Nations,  never  be  disunited, 
be  the  praise  and  the  heroick  song  of  all  posterity;  merit 
this,  but  seek  onlv  vertue,  not  to  extend  vour  limits. 

Millon.  Befurmation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Now  this  in  the  nature  of  it,  is  nothing  but  Aliud  extra 
aliud,  one  thing  without  another,  and  therefore  perfect  alte- 
rity,  disunity,  and  divisibility. 

Cudwo'rth    Intellectual  System,  p.  S29. 

It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  his  Majesty,  if  he  could 
offer  an  expedient  to  remove  that  rub.  which  must  prove 
fatal  to  Ireland  in  a  short  time  ;  and  might  grow  to  such  a 
disunion  between  the  two  Houses,  as  might  much  cloud  the 
hanpiness  of  this  kingdom. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 


he  beast 

hey  then  divide 

and  disun 

he  ribs  ai 

d  limbs,  observ 

ant  of  the 
Pope.  Hi, 

Odyssey,  b.  iif. 

Though  he  had  at  first  opposed  the  treaty  between  the 
Pope  and  Francis,  yet  afterwards  he  was  not  troubled  that 
it  took  etfect ;  hoping  that  it  would  disunite  those  two  kings, 
whose  conjunction  had  been  so  troublesome  to  him. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  Reformation,  an.  1533. 

To  them  I  hastC; 

Their  feuds  innumerable  to  compose. 

Who  disunited  by  intestine  strife 

Long  time,  from  conjugal  embrace  abstain. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

The  royal  preacher  in  my  text,  assuming  that  man  is  a 
compound  of  an  organized  body  and  an  immaterial  soul, 
places  the  formality  and  essence  of  death  in  the  disunion 
and  final  separation  of  these  two  constituent  parts. 

Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

DIS-VOUCH,  V.    See  Avouch,  and  Disavow, 
To  disavow,  to  disaffirm. 


DIT 


Msc.  Euery  letter  he  hath  writ,  hath  disvouch'd  other. 

An.  In  most  vneueii  and  distracted  manner,  his  actions 
show  much  like  to  madnesse,  pray  heauen  his  wisedome  be 
not  xaintei.— Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

DIS-USE,  u.  ^  To  quit,  cease  or  desist  fiom 
Disu'sE,  H.  \  using:  not  to  xise ;  to  <lisac- 
Disu'sAGE.       )  custom,  to  diswont. 

Now  Priam's  fate  perhaps  you  niay  enquire  : 
Seeing  his  empire  lost,  his  Troy  on  fire 
And  his  own  palace  by  the  Greeks  possest, 
Arms  long  disused  his  trembling  limbs  invest. 

Denham.  Ylrgil.  .Mneis,  b.  ii. 
Blsvsage  of  law  is  some  excuse  for  him  who  falls  into  a 
transgression  ;  but  the  non-existence  of  a  law,  is  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  greatest  offence. 

State  Trials.  Colonel  Andrew,  an.  1650. 

Let  us  follow  her  wise  directions,  and  conspire  with  her 
kindly  motions ;  let  us  not  stifle,  or  weaken  by  disuse,  or 
contrary  practice,  but  by  conformable  action  cherish  and 
confirm  the  good  inclinations  of  nature. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Scr.  30. 

■Wliile  ev'ry  breeze  exhales  perfumes, 
And  Bion  his  mute  pipe  resumes  ; 
With  Bion  long  disui'd  to  play, 
Salute  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Blaeklock.  On  ilelissu's  Birth-dan. 

DIS-WARN,  V.     See  Aw.-^re. 

To  warn  from,  to  caution  or  admonish  not,  to 
dissuade. 

Jly  Lord  Brook  disivarning  me  (from  his  Majestic)  from 
coming  to  Theobalds  this  day,  I  was  enforced  to  trouble 
your  lordship  with  these  few  lines. 

Cabbala.  The  Lord  Keeper  to  the  Duke,  Sep.  1622. 

DIS-WI'TTED,  V.    Stript,  divested  or  deprived 
of  wits. 
■Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 
As  she  had  been  diswHted. — Draylnii.  Court  of  Fuirij. 

DIS-WONT,  V.     To  disaccustom. 

As  if  my  tougue  and  your  eares  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
tronted  from  our  late  parliamentary  language,  you  have  here 
in  this  test  liberty,  preroeative,  the  maintenance  of  both. 
Bp,  Hall.  Bemaines,  p-  19. 

DIS-WO'RKMANSHIP;  i.e.  ill,  or  bad  u'oM- 
manship. 

When  I  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the 
errata,  the  printer  answered  me,  hee  would  not  publish  his 
own  disworkeinavslUp. 

Heywood.  Apology  for  Actors.  Ep.  to  Okes. 

DIS-WO'RSHIP,  V.  >  To  refuse  to  worship, 
Diswo'nsHip,  n.  f  to  treat  as  xmworllii/,  to 

degrade,  to  disgrace,  to  expose  to  shame. 
For  it  is  not  of  worshipping,  but  dispyting  and  diswor- 

ihippingoesa.intes.Sir  T.More.  Workes,  p.  198. 

Suche  as  seme  vngoodly,  to  them  ioyne  we  some  comly 
vesture,  with  our  diligence  recompensing  that  wbiche  els- 
wyse  semeth  vnperfite,  knowyng  well,  that  by  the  vncomly- 
nesse  of  any  parte,  the  whole  body  is  diswurshippcd. 

Udal.    1  Vorinlldans,  c.  12. 

For  it  were  a  great  disivorship  and  shame  even  for  them 
that  in  their  countries  there  should  remaine  in  bondage 
any  of  those  by  whose  meanes  they  themselves  were  set 
free  and  delivered  out  of  bondage. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  881. 

Of  evils,  the  first  and  greatest  is,  that  hereby  a  most 
absurd  and  rash  imputation  is  fi.xed  upon  God,  and  his  holy 
laws,  of  conniving  and  dispensing  with  open  and  common 
adultery  among  his  chosen  people;  a  thing  which  the 
rankest  politician  would  think  it  a  shame  and  disworship 
that  his  laws  should  countenance. 

Milton.  Doctrine,  ^-c.  of  Divorce,  h.  i.  c.  4. 

DIT,  V.  A.  S.  Dijttan,  oceludcre,  obturare,  to 
stop  up,  to  shut  in.  Tlie  verb  (says  Tooke)  is 
used  in  its  participle,  by  G.  Douglas.  (See  Dot.) 
The  verb  itself  is  used  by  H.  More. 

The  riuaris  dittit  with  dede  corpsis.— ^Hcar?,  b.  v.  p.  15,5. 

Your  brains  go  low,  your  bellies  swell  up  high, 

Foul  sluggish  fat  dit's  up  your  dulled  eye. 

More.  Cupid's  Conflict,  Poems,  161". 

DITA'TION.     Lat.  Ditare,  to  enrich. 
An  enriching. 

After  all  the  presents  of  those  easterne  worshippers  (who 

intended  rather  homage,  than  ditation)  the  blessed  Virgin 

comec  in  the  forme  of  poverty  with  her  two  doves  unto  God. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  The  Purification. 

DITCH,  V.  \  The  A.  S.  Diccian,  ( Lye  says) 
DiTcii,  n.  >  is  fossam  foclerc,  i.  e.  to  dig  a 
Di'tcher.    J  ditch ,-    Somner, — "  To  make  a 


DIT 

trench,  a  ditch  or  moat."  Dut.  Diich.  A  ditch 
or  dihe,  that  which  is  digged  or  dug.  In  some 
countries  that  which  is  diig  out,  i.  e.  the  mound 
or  bank  formed  by  digging  out  is  called  the  ditch 
or  dihc:  but  generally — the  cavity  left.  See  Dig, 
DiouE,  and  Dike. 

As  he  was  aboute  this  ditch,  he  ne  gan  not  muche  W7nne 
For  he  fel  al  amidde,  and  dreynt  hym  thei  inne. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  8C. 


Swiche  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was, 

I  dare  wel  sayn,  in  all  this  world  ther  n'as. 

The  circuite  a  mile  was  aboute, 

Walled  of  stone,  and  diclied  all  withoute. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1890. 
And  first  the  roses  for  to  kepe 
About  hem  made  he  a  dich  depe 

Right  wonder  large,  and  also  brodc— /</.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
Wherof  men  made  diches  depe. 
And  high  walles,  for  to  kepe 
The  golde,  wliich  Auarice  encloseth. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Ye  maie  commonly  see  that  not  onely  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  and  rulers  of  the  churches,  but  also  husbandmenne, 
and  ditchers,  and  heardmenne,  and  gralfers  canne  reason  of 
the  Holy  Trinitie,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  nature  of  mankinde,  a  greate  deale  more  skilfully,  than 
either  Plato,  or  Aristotle  was  ever  hahle  to  do. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  544. 

This  onlie  remaineth  certaine  that  the  walles  made  by 
Adrian  and  Seuerus  were  ditched  with  notable  ditches  and 
ram  piers  made  in  such  wise,  that  the  Scotish  aduersarie  had 
much  adoo  to  enter  and  scale  the  same  in  his  assaults. 

Holinshed.  Desc.  of  Ireland,  c.  23. 
I.  by  the  East  Angles  first,  who  from  this  heath  arose, 
The  long'st  and  largest  ditch  to  check  their  Mercian  foes; 
Because  my  depth,  and  breadth,  so  strangely  doth  exceed 
Men's  low  and  wretched  thoughts,  they  constantly  decreed, 
That  by  the  Devil's  help,  I  needs  must  raised  be, 
^Vherefo^e  the  Devil's-dite/ithcv  I'.i,  /.  mm.  •■  ::..•. 


It  seems  not  suitable  to  the  cunr,,'  '::  ;iartial 

judgment  of  mankind,  that  one  nl  ;i  l.i:,'  i,.  ,i,:>  :<;id  ex- 
traction should  be  put  to  hedging  and  dilflnn,/.  ami  be  forced 
to  support  himself  with  labour  of  his  hands,  and  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.— Soutt,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

[The  king]  marching  on  Causam  side,  in  order  to  relieve 
it,  was  opposed  by  a  small  party  of  ours;  who  taking  the 
advantage  of  some  ditches  and  pales  to  shelter  themselves, 
repulsed  his  men,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Oxford. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

Thy  cliifs  a  ditch-like  river  laves. 

Rude  as  thy  rocks,  and  muddy  as  thy  waves. 

Savage.  London  and  Bristol  Delineated. 

DITE,  i.e.  dight,  (qv.)  to  prepare,  to  make 
ready,  (sc. )  to  smite.     See  Ditt,  infra. 
His  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

DI'THEISM.     -)       r,    .o        s      ,,,„    „„,, 
T*  /  I        (jr.  Aipem ;   ols,  two,  ana 

uiTHE.sT.    ^         V  g^^^^    (.^j^       ^,j^,  examples 

^'       J  explain  the  word. 

Now  as  for  that  forementioned  ditheism,  or  opinion  of  two 
Gods,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  it  is  evident  that  its  original 
sprung  from  nothing  else,  but  first  a  firm  perswasion  of  the 
essential  goodness  of  the  Deity,  together  with  a  conceit  that 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  was  altogether  inconsistent 
and  unreconcilable  with  the  same,  and  that  therefore  for 
the  salving  of  this  phenomenon,  it  ivas  absolutely  necessary, 
to  suppose  another  animalish  principle  self-existent,  or  an 
evil  God.— Cudworth.  Intellectual  Sgstem,  p.  213. 

■Wherefore  as  these  dilheists,  as  to  all  that  which  is  good 
in  the  world,  held  a  moirarchy,  or  one  sole  principle  and 
original,  so  it  is  plain,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  business 
of  evil  (which  they  conceived  could  not  be  salved  any  other 
way)  thev  would  never  have  asserted  any  more  principles 
or  Gods  than  one.— /</.  lb. 

The  chiefest  and  most  eminent  assertors  of  which  dilhe- 
istick  doctrine  of  two  self-existent  animalish  principles  in 
the  universe,  a  good  God  and  an  evil  Daemon,  were  the 
Marcionites  and  the  Manicheans,  both  of  which,  though 
they  made  some  slight  pretences  to  Christianity,  yet  were 
not  by  Christians  owned  for  such. — Id.  lb. 

We  find  ditheism  and  tritheism  established  in  the  most 
early  ages,  concerning  which  we  have  many  anecdotes. 

Bolinghroke.  Human  Reason,  Ess.  2.  s.  7. 

If  we  had  been  to  reason  with  Pagan  ditheisU  on  their 
own  notions,  we  might  have  insisted  that  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  a  prince  to  reign  according  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  jointly  with  another.— /rf.  lb. 


D: 

Dl'THEISTIC 


DITT,  or  ^  A.  S.  Dihtan, 
Di'tty,  ?i.  I  set  in  order,  ti 
Di'ttving,  n.  J  write,  to  endit 
Di'ttied.        J  Eerend  gewrit ; 


1  have  spoken  somewhere  of  the  ditheistical  doctrine.  It 
was  very  ancient,  no  doubt,  though  not  so  universally  pro- 
fessed as  Plutarch  represents  it  to  have  been. 

Id.  Authority  in  Mailers  of  Religion,  Ess.  4.  s.  27. 

DITHYRA'MB.  >      See  Vossius.      A  kind  of 
Dithvra'mbick.    J  hymn  to  Bacchus,  who  was 
himself  also  named  Diihyrambtis.    The  etymology 
is  unsettled. 

And  verily,  to  Bacchus  they  do  chant  in  their  songs  cer- 
tain dithirambick  ditties  and  tunes,  full  of  passion  and 
change,  with  motions  and  agitations  to  and  fro,  for  accord- 
ing as  JEschylus  saith. 

The  di/thiramlie  with  clamours  dissonant 
Sorts  well  with  Bacchus,  where  he  is  resiant. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1134. 
^  For  Diagoras  Melius  himself  was  once  a  superstitious  re- 
ligionist, insomuch  that  being  a  dithyrambick  poet,  he  began 
one  of  his  poems  with  these  words,  Kara  3iii/aoia  Kai  tux?;!- 
■navia  reXenai,  All  things  are  done  by  God  and  fortune. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  SO. 

He  [Plato]  had  the  genius  of  those  dithyrambick  poets, 
who  were  said  proverbially,  and  with  allusion  to  their  ex- 
travagant sallies  of  imagination,  never  to  drink  water. 

Bolinghroke.  Human  Reason,  Ess.  2.  s.  9. 

DITT,  or  ^  A.  S.  Dihtan,  to  dispose,  to 
to  compose,  to 
oidite ;  dihtan  son 
;  diclnre  episto- 
1am  ;  to  endile  a  letter.  Hence  (saith  'Verstegan) 
our  names  of  ditties  for  things  that  be  dighted,  or 
made  in  meeter,  (  Somner. )  Sw.  Dichta ;  Ger. 
Dichten,  fingere.  Dichter,  poeta.  This  northern 
etymology  is  rejected  by  Skinner  and  Tooke,  who 
adopt  the  Lat.  Dictum,  pp.  of  dicere,  to  say. 
Any  thing  said  or  sung. 

it  it  write 

-Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
Pythagoras  himselfe  reherses 
In  a  booke  that  the  gold  verses 
Is  cleped,  for  the  nobilitie. 
Of  the  honorable  diie.—Id.  lb. 
A  doly  season  til  a  careful  dite 
Should  corespond,  and  be  equiuolent. 
Right  so  it  was  when  I  began  to  write 
This  tragedy,  the  weder  right  feruent. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Crescide. 

Tragedie  is  to  saine,  a  ditle  of  a  prosperitie  for  a  time, 
that  endeth  in  wretchedness.— /d.  Boccius.  b.  ii. 

For  in  the  f.oures  of  his  3'outh, 

In  sondrie  wise,  as  he  [Chaucer]  well  couth 

Of  ditees,  and  of  songes  glade, 

The  whiche  he  for  ray  sake  made. 

The  londe  fulfilled  is  ouer  aU.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

In  all  that  route  of  laciuious  poetes,  that  wrate  episths 

and  ditties  of  loue,  some  called  in  Latine  Elegire,  &  some 

Epigramaia,  is  nothing  conteyned,  but  incitation  to  lechery. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Gorernorr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  brauely  spring ; 

No  branch,  whereon  a  line  bird  did  not  sit ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing  ; 
No  song  but  did  containe  a  lonely  dit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  (1. 
And  there  is  said  Alcyon  bent  to  inourne. 

Though  fit  to  frame  an  euerlasting  dittie. 
Whose  gentle  spright  for  Daphne's  death  doth  tourn 
Sweet  layes  of  love,  to  endlesse  plaints  of  pittie. 

/(/.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  agnine. 
Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-d/«;t'rf  song. 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 

Milton.  Comus. 


And  hush  the  waving  w 

But  you,  O  Muses  !  by  soft  Chainus  sitting. 
Your  dainty  songs  unto  his  murmurs  fitting. 
Which  bears  the  under-  song  unto  your  cheerful  dillying. 
P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  1. 

Yet  if  he  steps  forth  with  a  Friday  look  and  a  lenten  face; 
with  a  blessed  Jesu  !  and  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  vices  of 
the  times  :  Oh  !  then  he  is  a  saint  upon  earth;  an  Ambrose, 
or  an  Augustine.— 5oHtt,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 
We  soon  should  see  the  lawns  and  givves. 
Quite  filled  with  Zephyrs,  sighs  and  doves. 
With  am'rous  ditties,  fairy  dances, 
Such  as  we  read  of  in  romances. 

Cawthorn.  The  Temple  of  Hymen. 
O  were  my  pipe  as  soft,  my  ditlicd  song 
As  smooth  as  thine,  my  too,  too  distant  friend, 
Shenstone ;  my  soft  pipe,  and  my  dittied  song 
Should  hush  the  hurricane's  tremendous  roar. 
And  from  each  evil  guard  the  ripening  cane. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  il. 

DI'TTANY.  Either  h&t.  Dictamnus ;  Gr. 
AiKTa^vos,  aivo  Toiy  tikthv,  i.  e.  parcre ;  because  it 
was  supposed,   partum  accekrare ;    or  dictamuA. 


because  it  grows  plentifully  on  Dicta,  a  mountain 
of  Crete,  ( Vossius. )     It.  Ditlamo ;  Sp.  Diclamo  ,- 
Fr,  Dictame.     See  Dictamne. 
A  branch  of  healing  diUany  she  brought : 
"Wbioh  in  the  Cretan  fields  with  care  she  sought : 
Kough  is  the  stem,  which  wooly  leafs  surround; 
The  leafs  with  flow'rs,  the  flowr's  with  purple  crown'd : 
■\Vell  known  to  wounded  goats. 

Dri/dcn.  Virgil.  JEiieiO,  b.  xii. 

DIVA'N.     A  word  of  extensive  use  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish,  applied  to  denote  a  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,  or  a  Public  Office, — in  the  two 
former  languages ;    and  the   Supreme  Court   of 
Judicature,  or   Audience-chamber  of  the  Prime 
Minister — in  the  latter. 
Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Rais'd  from  thir  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Congratulant  approach'd  him,  who  mth  hand 
Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention  won. 

Milton.  Paradise.  Lost,  b.  x. 
Wlien  this  conversion  was  related, 
The  grey  divan  at  once  awarded 
HIb  banishment  should  be  abated, 
And  further  vengeance  quite  discarded. 

Cooper.  Ver  Vert. 

DIVA'RICATE.  ■)  Lat.  Divaricare,  to  stride 
Divarica'tiox.  )  or  straddle  ;  {(lis,  and  vari- 
care,)  which  Vossius  says,  is  interpreted  by  Nonius, 
distortis  cruribus;  and  by  Festus,  incurva  crura 
habentes,  with  distorted,  or  having  bandy,  legs; 
see  also  M.irtinius.  (See  Prevaricate.)  It 
seems  equivalent  in  its  application  to, — 

To  diverge,  to  distend,  to  separate,  to  divide. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  incorrigible  scold,  that  though 
eh9  was  ducked  over  head  and  ears  under  water,  yet 
Btreatched  up  her  hands  with  her  two  thumb  nails  in  the 
Icnit-cracking  posture,  or  with  two  fingers  divaricated,  to 
call  the  man  still  in  that  language  lousy  rascal  and  cuckold. 
Marvell.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

Fourthly,  to  take  away  all  doubt  or  any  probable  divari- 
cation, the  curse  is  plainly  specified  in  the  text,  nor  need  we 
dispute  it,  like  tlie  mark  of  Cain. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  II. 

In  this,  [the  taste,]  as  in  the  last  sense,  we  have  an  ap- 
paratus abundantly  sufficient  to  the  sense  ;  nerves  curiously 
divaricated  about  the  tongue  and  mouth,  to  receive  the 
Impressions  of  every  gusto. 

Deritam.  Physico-Tlieologtj,  b.  iv.  c.  5, 

I  could  instance  in  many  actions  of  brutes  that  are  hardly 
to  be  accounted  for  without  reason  and  argumentation  as, 
that  commonly  noted  of  dogs,  that  running  before  their 
masters  they  will  stop  at  a  divarication  of  the  way,  till  they 
see  which  hand  their  masters  will  take. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  divine  nature  ;  it  is  one  simple 
individual  perfection  in  the  Godhead  himself;  but  when 
refracted  and  divaricated,  in  passing  through  the  medium  of 
the  human  mind,  it  becomes  power,  justice,  mercy  ;  which 
are  all  separately  and  adequately  represented  to  the  under- 
standing.—  IVarburton.  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  b.  ii.  Ap. 

DIVE,  r.  )       A.  S.  Dippan  ;     Dnt.  Doop-en, 
Di'vER.      (mergere,    immergere,    to    sink,   to 

To  d;-p  or  go  beneath  the  surface ;  to  mo\'c  or 
continue  in  motion,  to  i-emain,  beneath  the  sur- 
face.     See  DiDAPPER,  and  Dip. 

That  on  hath  cnnnynge.  and  can  swimimen  and  di/cen 

That  othf  is  lewede  of  that  laiiour.  ana  leraede'  nevere 
swymme.  Piers  Ploiiliman,  p.  235. 

And  it  chauced  at  the  same  time  a  moster  of  an  exceed- 
ing bygnes  to  appeare  as  well  in  the  sight  of  the  Tyrians  as 
ye  Macedons,  which  lying  vppon  his  back  aboue  the  water 
came  towards  the  Mole,  and  whe  he  had  lifted  ^•p  him  selfe 
at  the  head  of  the  Jlole,  diued  vnder  the  water  againe. 

Brende.  Quintus  Cnriius,  fol.  61. 

The  men  saued  themselues  being  in  euery  canoe  four,  six, 

or  eight  persons  all  naked  &  excellent  swimmers  and  diuers. 

Hacklutjt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  817. 

Sir,  if  you  will  see  any  fish  taken,  goe  with  me.  Then 
hee  led  me  vnto  the  foresaid  bridge,  carying  in  his  armes 
with  him  certaine  diue-d'tppers  or  water-fowles,  hound  vnto 
a  company  of  poles,  and  about  euery  one  of  their  neckes  he 
tied  a  threed,  least  they  should  eat  the  fish  as  fast  as  they 
tooke  them.— /d.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  69. 

^Vhy  then  (may  some  diuers  in  the  deep  of  providence  say) 
doth  God  ordain  no  more  good  men  and  actions,  whereof 
the  raritie  is  so  notorious  ;  since  he's  so  much  honour'd  by 
BUch  divine  resemblances  I 

Mountague.  Bevoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  3. 


Divers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  can  hear  the  noises  mad 
above,  only  confusedly.  But,  on  the  contrary,  those  abov 
canaot  hear  the  divers  below.    Of  which  an  experiment  wa 
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made,  that  had  like  to  have  been  fatal :  one  of  the  divers 
blew  an  horn  in  his  diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 
the  sound  whereof  (in  that  compressed  air)  was  so  very  loud 
and  irksome,  that  it  stunned  the  diver,  and  made  him  so 
giddy,  that  he  had  like  to  have  dropped  out  of  his  bell,  and 
to  have  been  drowned. 

Derham.  Phystco-Theologg,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  Note. 

No  man  knowes 

The  reason  whence,  and  how,  the  darkness  growes ; 
The  reason,  how  the  morne  is  thus  beguuue  : 
The  reason,  how  the  man-enlightning  sunne 
Dines  vnder  earth  ;  the  reason  how  againe 
He  ieart.s  his  g(dden head.— C/;ap»!0«.  Homer.  Ody.  b.  x. 
Go  I  let  the  diving  Negro  seek 
For  gemuis  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek ; 
\Ve  all  pearls  scorn. 
Save  what  the  dewy  morn 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 

Reliquia:  Wottonianve,  p.  402. 
Not  so  bold  Arnall ;  with  a  weight  of  skull. 
Furious  lie  dives,  precipitately  dull ; 
"Whirlpools  and  storms  his  circling  arm  invest, 
AVith  ail  the  might  of  gravitation  blest. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
If  perseverance  gain  the  diver's  prize. 
Not  everlasting  Blackmore  this  denies  : 
No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thou  mate, 
Til'  imconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  lake. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
He,  diuer-like  from  his  exalted  stand 
Behind  the  steeds  pitch'd  headlong  and  expired. 

Cou-per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

DI'VEL,  V.  \     Lat.  Divdkre ,-  {dls,  and  vellere, 

Divt'i.sioM.  f  to  tear.) 

To  tear  or  rend ;  to  pluck  or  pull  asunder. 

At  the  first  littering,  their  eyes  are  fastly  closed,  that  is, 
by  coalition  or  joining  together  of  the  eye-lids,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  about  the  twelfth  day  ;  at  which  time  they  begin 
to  separate,  and  may  be  easily  dinelled  or  parted  asunder. 
Brawn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

Empedocles  holdeth  that  nature  is  nothing;   only  that 

there  is  a  mixture  and  divulsion,  or  separation  of  elements. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  669. 

If  you  should  hold  them  perpendicular  to  it,  their  divulsion 
would  not  cease  to  be  difficult,  provided  it  were  attempted 
to  be  made  by  suddenly  pulling  one  of  the  broad  surfaces 
from  the  other  in  a  level  line,  and  not  by  making  one  of  the 
surfaces  slide  upon  the  other. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

DIVE'RB.  Lat.  Diverbium ,-  (dis,  and  verbum, 
a  word ;  quia  diversi  loquantur,  Vossius. )  The 
Lat.  usages  of  diverbium,  and  the  Eng.  of  diverb 
(only  found  in  Burton)  are  very  different.  The 
Eng.  word  is  applied  to — 

An  antithetical  proverb  or  saving,  in  w^hich  t'  e 
parts  or  members  are  contrasted  or  opposed. 

England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  hell  for  horses  ;  Italy 
a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the  diverbe  goes. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  597. 

Austin  1.  4.  de  Civital.  Dei,  c.  0.  censures  Scsevola,  saying 
and  acknowledging,  eo-pedire  civilates  retigione  falli,  that  it 
was  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  accord- 
ing to  the  diverbe.  Si  mundus  vult  decipi,  deeipiatur,  if  the 
world  will  be  gulled  let  it  be  gulled.— /rf.  lb.  p.  645. 

Lat.  Divergere ,-    di,    and 
vergcre,   (from"  vert-ere,  Vos- 
sius,) to  turn. 
To  turn  away  or  apart ;    (so.  from  the  same 
point, )  to  bear  or  direct  the  course  separate  wajs ; 
to  separate  points. 

The  rays  proceeding  from  nigh  objects  do  more  diverge, 
and  those  from  distant  objects  less. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  (Note  27.) 

As  birds  and  fishes  are  in  divers  things  conformable,  so  in 
some  sort  they  are  in  their  eye  ;  to  enable  it  to  correspond 
to  all  the  convergencies  and  divergencies  of  the  rays  which 
the  variations  of  each  of  the  mediums  may  produce. 

Id.  lb.  (NoteSS.) 

Ethelred's  house  the  center  of  six  ways, 

Diverging  each  from  each,  like  equal  rays. 

Himself  as  bountiful  as  April  tains. 

Lord  paramount  of  the  surrounding  plains, 

Would  give  relief  of  bed  and  board  to  none. 

But  guests  that  sought  it  in  th'  appointed  one. 

Cou-per.  Hope. 

This  confused  appear.ance  of  the  object  doth  therefore 
seem  to  be  the  medium,  whereby  the  mind  judgeth  of  dis- 
tance in  those  cases,  wherein  the  most  approved  writers  of 
optics  will  have  it  judge  by  the  diflerent  divergency,  with 
which  the  rays  flowing  from  the  radiating  poiut  fall  on  the 
paifi\.— Berkeley.  A  New  Theory  of  Vision. 

Thus  it  is  the  province  of  the  philosopher,  to  discover  the 
true  direction  and  divergence  of  sound  propagated  by  the 
successive  compressions  and  expansions  of  air,  as  the 
vibrating  body  advances  and  recedes. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  the  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus. 
I9i 
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These  changes  in  the  eye  vary  its  power  over  the  rays  of 
light,  in  such  a  manner  and  degree,  as  to  produce  esactlv 
the  effect  which  is  wanted,  viz.  the  formation  of  an  image 
upon  the  retina,  whether  the  rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a  state 
of  divergency,  which  is  the  case  when  the  object  is  near  to 
the  eye,  or  come  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  tire  case 
when  the  object  is  placed  at  a  distance. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

DI'VERS,  or 

Dl'vERSE,  V. 

Di'verse,  adj. 

Dive'bsely. 

Dive'rseness. 

Dive'rsify,  v. 

Diversifica'tion. 

Dive'rsifiaele. 

Dive'rsion. 

Dive'rsity. 

Dive'rsory. 

Dive'rsivolent. 

Dive'rt,  v. 

Dive'rter. 

Dive'rtinglv. 

Dive'rtive. 

Dive'rtise,  v. 

Dive'rtisement. 


Fr.  Divers ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Diverso  ,■  Lat.  Diversus, 
from  diveriere,  diversiim, 
to  turn  away  or  aside; 
(di,  and  vertere,  to  turn.) 
To  diverse  or  to  divert, 
Fr.  Divcrter ;  to  turn 
away,  aside  or  apart  from ; 
_  to  bend  or  draw  away,  to 
''withdraw:  met.,  to  with- 
draw  the  thoughts,  the 
attention,  (sc.)  from  se- 
vere study,  from  painful 
subjects  ;  and  thus,  to  re- 
create, to  amuse,  to  cheer, 
to  please.  And  so  also  is 
used — to  divertise. 

Diverse,  adj.  turned 
away,  apart  or  aside,  and  thus  pursuing  a  different 
course ;  different,  sundry,  several,  various,  dissi- 
milar, unlike.  Wiclif  renders — et  nihil  discrevit, 
— and  nothing  diversed,  i.  e.  made  no  difference  or 
distinction. 

To  diversify ;  Fr.  Diversijier ;  Sp.  Diversijicar ; 
It.  and  Lat".  Diversificare ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
different,  various,  dissimilar,  unlike ;  to  variegate : 
and,  as  Cotgrave  says,  "  to  deck  with  sundry  co- 
lours,  work    in  various    fashions ;    interlace    or 
mingle  sundry  forms  together  ;  to  change  or  alter 
often." 
And  lette  clepe  that  water  aftur  Auerne 
And  seththe  thorg  diuerse  tonge  me  clepede  hit  Seuenie. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  27. 
Jewes,  Gentiles  and  Sarrasines.  iugen  hem  selvc 
That  leeliche  thei  by  leyven.  and  gut  here  lawe  dyversen. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  292. 
For  alle  we  ben  breythrene.  thauh  we   be  diversliche 
clothede.  Id.  lb.  p.  246. 

And  God  that  knewe  hertis  baar  witnessyng  and  ghafto 

hem  the  Hooli  Goost  as  also  to  us.  &  nothing  diuersyda 

bitwise  us  and  hem,  and  clenside  the  hertis  of  hem  bi  feith. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  20. 

And  dyuerse  ther  be,  but  it  is  a]  oo  spirit :  and  dyuersa 
seruyces  ther  ben,  but  is  it  al  oo  Lord  ;  and  dyuerse  wor- 
chjnigis  ther  ben,  but  al  is  oo  God  that  worchith  alle  thingis 
in  alle  thingis.— /d.  1  Corynth.  c.  12. 

And  thei  herden  these  thingis  and  weren  dguerseli  tur- 
mentid  in  her  hertis,  and  grenniden  with  teeth  on  hym. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  7. 
Whan  folk  han  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 
Of  Absolon  and  hendy  Nicholas, 
Diverse  folk  diversely  they  saide. 
But  for  the  more  part  they  lought  and  plaide. 

Chaucer.  The  Eeves  Tale,  T.  3855. 
And  for  there  is  so  great  diuersite 

In  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tong 
So  pray  I  to  God,  than  none  miswrite  the, 

Ne  the  misse  metre,  for  defaut  of  tong. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  T. 
What  shall  befalle  here  afterwarde 
God  wote,  for  uowe  vpon  this  tide 
Jlen  see  the  worlde  on  euery  side 
In  sondrie  wise  so  diuersed 

That  it  well  nigh  slant  all  reuersed. — Gower.  C.A.  Prol. 
But  for  there  is  diuersitr.e 

Within  himselfe,  he  maie  not  laste.  Id.  Tb. 

But  well  assured  in  his  manly  hert 
List  not  once  aside  to  diucrt 
But  kept  his  way.        Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

The  Gospel  is  euery  where  one,  though  it  be  preached  of 
diuers,  and  signifieth  glad  tydinges,  that  is  to  witte,  an  open 
preachyng  of  Christ  and  the  holy  testament  &  gracious  pro- 
mises that  God  hath  made  in  Christ's  blond,  to  all  that 
repent  and  beleue. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  127. 

A  spoyle  of  diners  coloures  for  Sisara,  a  spoyle  of  diverse 
coloures  wi  brodered  workes,  dyuerse  coloured  browdercd 
work  for  the  necke  for  a  praye. — Bible,  1551.  Judges,  c.  5. 

The  -wordes  which  the  Scripture  vseth  in  the  worshipping 
01-  honouring  of  God  are  these :  loue  God,  cleaue  to  God, 
dread,  seme,  bow,  pray,  and  call  on  God,  beleue  and  trust 
in  God  and  such  like ;  which  wordes  all  we  vse  in  the  wor- 
shipping of  man  also,  how  be  it  diuersly,  and  the  differeco 
thereof  doth  all  the  Scripture  teach.— Tj-idoii.  Worket,  p.269. 
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Yet  lest  ether  the  simple  shuld  be  discouraged,  or  the 
aalicious  haue  any  occasion  of  iust  cauillation,  seing  some 
translations  reade  after  one  sort,  and  some  after  another, 
wheras  all  may  serue  to  good  purpose  and  edification,  we 
haue  in  the  margent  noted  that  diuersitic  of  speech  or 
Ki&ing.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  EpisUe  to  the  Reader. 

But  you,  this  diuersenesse  that  blamen  most 
Change  you  no  more,  but  still  after  one  rate 
Treate  youjne  well ;  and  kepe  you  in  that  state. 

Wi/at.  Of  Change  of  M audi-. 

When  the  earle  had  searched  all  the  coaste  of  Fraunce, 

and  had  found  not  one  pirate  or  sea  robber,  he  was  aduer- 

tised  by  hys  espials  that  they  heryng  of  his  armie,- were 

diueried  to  the  partes  of  Britayn.— /faH.  Hen.  IV.  an.  9. 

He  beyng  of  his  approache,  credibly  aduertised,  by  his 
espials,  diuerted  from  the  kynges  waies,  and  toke  liis  iorney 
toward  London.— /ci.  Men.  VI.  an  30. 
Then  each  to  other,  well  affectionate, 
Friendsliip  professed  with  vufained  heart, 
Ihc  red  crosse  knight  diuerst ;  but  forth  rode  Britomart. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
It  was  not  an  ill  conceit  of  Menedemus  the  Eretrian,  that 
there  was  but  one  virtue  which  had  divers  names. 

JBp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  4.  s.  3. 
Wonder  it  is  to  see,  in  diuerse  minds 

How  diuerseltj  Loue  doth  his  pageants  play, 
And  shewes  his  powre  in  variable  kinds. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Cicero,  Plautus,  Pausanias,  and  others  have  remembered 
divers  sorts  of  lots,  used  by  the  Romans,  Grecians,  and 
other  nations  :  as  in  the  division  of  grounds  or  honours ; 
and  in  things  to  be  undertaken  :  the  two  first  kinds  were 
called  dirersory ;  the  third  diviuatory  ;  and  into  one  of 
these  three  all  may  be  reduced. 

JRalegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  U.  c.  16.  s.  2. 

0  gold !  what  a  God  art  thou  ;  and  O  man,  what  a  Devil 
art  thou  to  be  tempted  by  such  a  cursed  mineral !  You 
diversivolent  lawyer,  mark  him. 

Webster.  The  Wiite  Devil,  Act  iii. 
But  to  this  inner  earth  divert  we  from  the  deep. 
Where  those  two  mighty  meres,  outstreach'd  in  length  do 
\ianieT.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  28. 

It  [angling]  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  tlie  mind, 
a  chearer  to  the  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of 
unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of 
contentedness  ;  and  begat  habits  of  peace  and  pacience. 

Walton.  In  his  Life. 

With  the  history  of  animals  they  should  be  showed  ana- 
tomy as  a  diveriisemeni,  and  made  to  know  the  figures  and 
natures  of  those  creatures  which  are  not  common  among 
us,  disabusing  them  at  the  same  time  of  those  errours  which 
are  universally  admitted  concerning  many. 

Coivley.  Ess.  The  School. 

Justification  there  we  see  is  expressed  a  result  of  Christ's 
redemption,  and  the  act  of  God  consequent  thereon ;  so  is 
remission  of  sins ;  God  by  them  jointly  demonstrating  his 
justice  and  goodness,  so  that  they  may  be  well  conceived 
the  same  thing  diverahj  expressed,  or  having  several  names 
according  to  some  divers  formalities  of  respect, 

Barrow,  vol.ii.  Ser.  5. 

From  hence  there  is  a  general  inclination  in  men  to  wor- 
ship the  Deity  impressed  from  the  author  of  nature;  but 
the  ways  are  diverse. 

Bates.  Christian  Religion  proved  by  Reason,  c,  i. 

Which  directions  being  of  necessity  no  other  than  general, 

are  and  must  be  left  to  be  diversified  in  particular,  according 

to  every  man's  own  sense  of  his  private  and  personal  wants, 

Clarke,  vol,  ii,  Ser,  158. 

1  could  propose  divers  ways  of  bringing  this  to  trial,  there 
being  several  insipid  bodies  which  I  have  found  this  way 
diversijiahle.— Boyle.   Works,  vol,iv.  p.  263. 

These  last  named  principles  are  more  numerous,  as  taking 
in  tlie  posture,  order,  and  situation,  the  rest,  and  above  all, 
the  almost  infinitely  diversifiable  contextures  of  all  the 
small  parts.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  281. 

There  will  be  small  reason  to  deny  these  to  be  true 
colours,  which  more  manifestly  than  others  disclose  them- 
selves to  be  produced  by  diversifications  of  the  light. 

Id.  lb.  vol.i.  p.  691. 

You,  for  these  ends,  whole  days  in  council  sit ; 

And  the  diversions  of  your  youth  forget. 

Waller.  To  the  King. 

But  see  in  all  corporeal  nature's  scene, 

What  changes,  what  diversities  have  been  ". 

Matter  not  long  the  same  appearance  makes, 

But  shifts  her  old,  and  a  new  figure  takes. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  v. 

Then  am  I  vanquish'd,  must  I  yield,  said  she; 

And  must  the  Trojans  reign  in  Italy  ? 

So  fate  will  have  it,  and  Jove  adds  his  force  ; 

Nor  can  my  pow'r  divert  their  happy  course. 

Dryden.  riiyil.  JSneid,  b.  i. 

Others  have  try'd  to  divert  and  entertain  the  troubles  of 
other  men  by  pretty  and  plausible  sayings,  such  as  this. 
That  if  evils  are  long  they  are  but-light,  if  sharp  but  short, 
and  a  hundred  such  WY^.—Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 
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He  confuted  it  by  saying,  that  it  was  not  meant  of  boys  in 
age,  but  in  manners  ;  not  of  women  in  sex,  but  in  feebleness 
of  wit;  and  then  added,  divertingl//.  that  this  argument 
therefore  arose  of  wrong  understanding  the  word. 

Strype.  Life  of  Aytmer,  c.  14, 
For  if  the  subject's  of  a  serious  kind, 
Her  thoughts  are  manly,  and  her  sense  refin'd ; 
But  itdirertive,  her  expressions  fit. 
Good  language,  join'd  with  inoffensive  wit. 

Pomfret.  Strephon's  Love  for  Delia. 
But  I  think  we  had  better  carry  the  gentleman  home  with 
us,  and  because  it  is  already  late,  sup  at  home,  and  divertize 
the  gentleman  at  cards,  till  it  be  ready. 

Wycherly.  The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  tCorneille]  avows  boldlv,  thrit  in  spite  of  censure  his 
fas  well,  an 
dare  say  for  mine, 

was  more  than  once  tlie  diveili^  ■    •  !y  by  his 

own  command,— J)ri/deH.  PnJ.  /     '      ;;  ,      r    /  ,.;. 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  mural  ina'oility,  in 
each  kind  of  it,  that  the  word  inability  is  used  in  a  sense 
very  diverse  from  its  original  import. 


Edwards.  On  the  Fr 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir 

distinct  and  primogenial  colours  ai 

e.ve  can  witness,  that  from  various 

portions,  infinite  diversifications  of 


n  of  the  Will,  pt.  i,  s.  4. 
saac  Newton,  that  the 
:  only  seven  ;  but  every 


They  must  act  as  their  equals  act;  they  must  like  others, 
dress,  keep  a  table,  an  equipage,  and  resort  to  public  diver- 
sions :  it  is  necessary,  according  to  their  ideas,— A'neu-,  Ess.  5. 

Yet  here  it  is  answered  by  the  bolder  sort  of  objectors  that 
nobody  can  say,  what  is  clear  in  Scripture :  there  are  diver- 
sities of  opinion  about  the  most  fundamental  points  of  reve- 
lation.—Secicr,  vol,  iii,  Ser,  21. 

From  the  antiquary  I  expect  greater  thanks ;  he  is  more 
cheaply  pleased  than  a  common  reader ;  tlie  one  demands 
to  be  diverted,  at  least  instructed — the  other  requires  only  to 
be  informei.—  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

To  tell  him  that  he  may  squander  without  fear  of  poverty, 
gluttonize  without  danger  of  distempers,  and  bring  a  secret 
mischief  upon  others  without  hazard  of  its  ever  coming 
round  upon  himself,  were  no  temptation  to  him :  for  he  has 
no  relish  to  such  diveriisements,  his  appetites  having  been 
long  since  set  upon  what  is  just,  and  becoming,  and  bene- 
ficent.—SenrcA.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c.  36. 

DIVE'ST,  V.  \      By  older  vvi'iters  more  coin- 
Dive'stible.    f  monly   written    Devest,    (qv.) 

Lat.  Devestire,  (rli,  and  vesttire,  to  clothe.)     "  Fr. 

Desvestir ;  to  uncloath ;  despoyle,  depriuo,  disseize, 

dispossesse  of,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

To  strip,  to  denude,  to  free  or  deliver  from. 


Shaftesbury.  The  Moralists,  pt.  ii.  §  1. 

And  liberty  being  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divcstiblc  of 
that  nature  by  circumstances  ;  I  (that  seldom  deplore  him, 
who  by  loosing  his  mistress  recovers  himself)  think  that 
Hermione  has  but  intentionally,  not  eventually  disobliged 
yon.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p,  248, 

They  thought  or  pretended  to  think,  that  it  was  highly 
unjust  to  divest  Cassar  of  Ivis  government,  before  the  time 
was  completed  for  wliich  it  had  been  decreed ;  and  of  which 
there  now  remained  about  two  years  unexpired, 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b,  iii.  Let,  32,  (Note  18,) 


DIVI'DE,  V. 

DtVi'DABLE. 

Divi'dant,  adj. 
Divi'dedlv. 

Dl'viDEND. 

Divi'dent. 

DtVi'DER. 
DfVl'DlNG,  n. 
Divi'duai.,  adj.  Sk  n. 
Dtvi'siBLE,  adj.  &  n. 

DtVl'siELEXES';. 

DfVISIBl'l.ITY. 

DfVl'siELV. 

DfVl'siON. 

DiVl'siVE. 

seorsim,  separately,  asi 


'j-:.  ,^.  .loV.or^/i^' 

ail. I   i  :■  I  i.  :  ii;  .■:m  ver'o, 
iduo,  ^u■llcn^u'  /i/hs,)  that 
is,  parliri,  to  part  or  por- 
tion ;     Becman    conjec- 
^joetures  iduo,  to  be  eis 
5uw,  into  two  ;  and  iMar- 
tinius,   that   it   is   from 
iSior,   that   is,  proprius, 
proper  or   peculiar   to ; 
so  that  iduare  may  mean, 
to  put,  plaice  or  set  i5m 
or    /car'    iSiov,    that    is, 
der. 
To  part  or  portion,  to  shar?,  to  distribute,  to 
distinguish  ;  to  set  or  put  or  place,  to  keep  or  hold, 
apart ;   to  separate,  to  sunder,  to  sever ;  to  dis- 
unite, to  cause  to  be  at  disunion  or  discord. 
Ill  mareis  and  in  mores,  in  myrcs  and  in  waferes 
Dom  thynges  dyvyden.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  224. 
For  thilke  thing  that  simply  is  one  thing  without  any 
diiiitinn.  the  errour  and  foly  of  mankind  diuidefh  and  de- 
parteth  it  and  misleadeth  it,  and  transporteth  from  very  and 
to  goods  that  be  false  and  vnpedite. 

Chancer.  Boeciiis.  h.  iii. 
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This  aier  in  periferis  three 

Diuided  is  of  suche  degree ; 

Beneth  is  one,  and  one  amidde, 

To  which  aboue  is  the  thridde. 

And  vpon  the  diuisions. 

There  ben  diuers  impressions. 

Of  nioyst,  and  eke  of  drie  aXso.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b,  vit 

Then  sayd  God :  let  there  be  lyghtes  in  the  firmament  of 
heauen,  to  deuide  the  day  from  the  nyghte,  y'  they  may  be 
vnto  sygnes,  seasons,  dayes,  and  yeares, 

Bible,  1651,  Genesis,  c,  I. 

My  first  question  (Reucrend  father)  is  concerning  bishops, 
how  they  ought  to  behaue  themsclues  toward  their  clerks, 
or  of  such  oblations  as  the  faithfuU  offer  vpon  the  altar: 
what  portions  or  dinidents  ought  to  be  made  thereof. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p,  105,  Gregorie's  Answers  to  Austin, 


But  the  Lorde  shall  make  arfiaisionbetweeiii  the  beastea 
of  the  Israelites,  and  tlie  lieastes  of  y«  Egypsians  :  so  that 
there  shal  nothing  die  of  all  that  perteineth  to  the  childie 
of  Israel,— J5i6/c,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  9. 

Then  with  his  wauing  wings  displaied  wide, 

Himselfe  vp  higli  he  lifted  from  the  ground, 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  dinide 
The  yielding  ayre. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  i,  C,  !!• 

Twin'd  brothers  in  one  wombe 

Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 

Scarce  is  diuidant ;  touch  themv.ith  seuerable  fortunes, 

The  gieater  scorns  the  latter, 

Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv,  BC.  3. 
Shall  I  set  there 
So  deepe  a  share 
(Dear  wounds)  and  only  now 
In  sorrow  draw  no  dividend  with  you, 

Crashaic.    Charitas  Simla,  or  the  Dear  Bargain, 


Another  time  when  Caesar  had  made  a  law  for  the  dividing 
of  the  lands  of  Campania  unto  the  souldiers,  divers  of  the 
senate  were  angry  with  him  for  it,  and  among  other,  Lucius 
Gellius  (a  very  old  man)  said  he  would  never  grant  it  while 
he  lived,  Cicero  pleasantly  answered  again,  alas,  tarry  a 
little,  the  good  old  man  will  not  trouble  you  long. 

North.  Plutarch,  ^.120. 

So  that  a  man  may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more  within 
himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  movable,  and  goes  and 
comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the 
house, — Milton.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 

For  in  as  much  as  that  infinite  word  is  not  dittisible  into 
parts,  it  could  not  in  part,  but  must  needs  be  wholly  iucar- 
nate,  and  consequently  wheresoeuer  the  word  is,  it  hath 
with  it  manhood,  else  should  the  word  be  in  part  or  some- 
where God  only  and  not  man,  which  is  impossible. 

Hooker.  Eeclesiaslical  Politie,  b,  V.  §  55. 

He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  di-d  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to.— Ford.  Lover's  Melancholy,  Acti,  sc.  1. 

In  this  discharge  of  the  trust  put  upon  us  by  God,  we, 
would  not  be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition,  or  broachers 
of  national  and  divisive  motions. 

Milton.  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 
While  she  with  cheerful,  but  impartial  grace 
(Born  for  no  One,  but  to  delight  the  race 
Of  men)  like  Phoebus,  so  divides  her  light. 
And  warms  us,  that  she  stoops  not  from  her  height. 

Waller.    The  Countess  of  Carlisle.  Of  her  Chamber. 

The  reason  of  the  ancient  incorporealists,  will  evince  that 

the  humane  soul  and  mind,  cannot  possibly  be  any  body 

whatsoever,  though  never  so  fine,  thin,  and  subtle;  whose 

parts  are  by  motion  dividableund  separable  from  one  another. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  Syitem,  p.  781. 

If  therefore,  God  be  every  where :  it  cannot  possibly  be, 
that  he  should  possibly  be  so  dividedly;  because  then  him- 
self would  not  be  every  where,  but  only  a  part  of  him  here 
and  a  part  of  him  there,  throughout  the  whole  N\orld;  him- 
self being  not  one  rndivided  thing,— /tf,  lb.  p.  783. 


that  married 


d  by  ordinances  of  the  dean  formerly  made, 
canons  should  nut  be  bound  to  be  present  at 
ible  in  their  college  of  petty  canons,  but  should 
be  permitted  to  be  by  themselves,  with  their  families,  and 
to  have  convenient  victuals :  and  that  besides  in  all  divi- 
dends and  common  profits,  the  same  account  should  be  had 
of  the  married  as  of  others, 

Strype.  Life  of  Al>p.  Grindal,  an.  15G1 

The  known  properties  of  matter  are,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  self-existent,  but  dependent,  finite,  (nay,  that  it  fills 
but  a  few  very  small  and  inconsiderable  portions  of  space,) 
that  it  is  divisible,  passive,  unintelligent,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  any  active  powers, 

Clarke.  Evidences  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  Pref. 

Tlie  composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  divlsibles  ot 
indivisibles,  is  a  question  which  must  be  raiik'd  with  the 
indissolvibles,— ff/nnw/^,  )'anity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5, 
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instanc'd  any  thing  in  t 


notion  of  I 
spirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  tlian  the 
very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it ;  the  divisibility  in  iiifi- 
nilicin  of  any  finite  extension,  involving  us,  whether  we 
grant  or  deny  it,  in  consequences  impossible  to  be  explicated 
or  made  in  our  apprehensions  consistent. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Understanding,  b.  u.  c.  23. 

Do  what  they  can  ;  actual  infinite  extension  every  where, 
cqualitv  of  all  bodies,  impossibility  of  motion,  and  a  world 
more  of  the  most  palpable  absurdities,  will  press  the  as- 
sertors  of  infinite  divisibility. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5. 

Besides  hodv,  which  is  impenetrably  and  divisibbj  ex- 
tended, there  is  in  nature  another  substance,  that  is  both 
penetrable  of  body  and  indiscerpible ;  or  which  doth  not 
;  of  parts  separabh 

~  dworlh.  Intellectual 

For,  first,  with  its  [the  mind]  subtle  divisive  power,  it  will 

analyse  and  resolve  this   concrete  phantasmatical  whole, 

sni  take  notice  of  several  distinct  intellectual  objects  in  it. 

Id.  Morality,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Some  of  whose  fruits  I  can  yet  shew  you,  which  \yere 
made  upon  the  account  of  the  dioisibleness  of  nitre  into 
lixed  and  volatile  fam.— Boyle.   Wotks,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 

The  experience  of  all  corrupt  ages  has  abundantly  shown, 
that  men's  presumptuous  reproaching  each  other  upon  ac- 
count of  such  things  as  these  ;  has  been  the  great  cause  of 
all  the  schisms  and  divisions,  of  all  the  contentions  and  ani- 
mosities, which  have  overrun  and  in  great  measure  de- 
stroyed the  Christian  world. — Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  47. 

Ulysses  is  no  more ; 

Dead  lies  the  hero  in  some  land  unknown. 
And  thou  no  sooner  shall  depart,  than  these 
■\Vill  plot  to  slay  thee,  and  divide  thy  wealth. 

Coicper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 

That  power,  by  which  the  several  parts  of  matter,  such  as 
stone,  wood,  or  the  like,  firmly  hold  together,  so  as  to  make 
them  hard  and  not  easily  dividnble,  is  certainly  no  necessary 
effect  of  matter,  but  depends  on  the  mere  arbitrary  plea- 
sure of  God,  who  exerts  every  moment  an  immediate  act  of 
his  power,  in  thus  binding,  and  retaining  its  parts  together. 
Piarce,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

A  good  deal  more  than  double  the  whole  dividend  of  the 
East  India  company,  the  nominal  masters  to  the  proprietors 
in  these  funds.— ^arte.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcoi's  Debts. 

■mrile  through  the  pores  nutritive  portions  tend. 
Their  equal  aliment  dividual  share, 
And  similar  to  kindred  parts  adhere. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.iv. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  as  we  must  suppose  matter  to  be 
infinitely  diiisibk;  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  two,  of  all 
these  particles,  are  exactly  equal  and  alike. 

Edivards.  On  tlie  Freedom  of  tlie  Will,  pt.  iv.  s.  S. 

No  priestly  dogmas,  invented  on  purpose  to  tame  and 
subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of  mankind,  ever  shocked 
common  sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divi- 
sibility of  extension,  with  its  consequences. 

Hume.  On  Hum.  Undent,  pt.  ii.  s.  12. 

From  a  principle  of  gratitude  I  adhered  to  the  coalition  ; 
my  vote  was  counted  in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  I  was  over- 
looked in  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Gibbon.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 

DIVI'NE,  t).  "\  Vr.Deviner;  S^.  Divinar  ; 
Divi'ne,  n.  It.  Indovinare  ;  Lat.  Divinare ; 

Dni'NE,  aJj.  Fr.  adj.  Deviii;  It.  and  Sp. 
Divi'nal.  Divino ;     Lat.   Divitms,   from 

Divina'tion.  Divus;  Gr.  Aior.  Godlike. 
Divina'tor.  Divinus  was  sometimes  used 
Divi'natory.  (says  Vossius)  as  a  substantive 
Divi'nating.  i  pro  vote,  a  prophet;  because 
Divi'nely.  (they  were  supposed  to  be  able 
Divi'nement.  to  understand  and  declare  the 
Divi'neness.  will  of  the  gods  (diinm  volun- 
Divi'nek.  latem)   from   certain   signs   or 

Divi'neress.  tolicns.  And  hence,  to  Di- 
Divi'nify.  vine,  is — 

Divi'nitv.  To   foretell,  to   predict,   to 

Di'viNizE.  )  presage,  to  foreknow,  to  prog- 
nosticate ;  and  also,  to  conjecture  or  surmise,  to 
guess,  to  presuiTie,  to  anticipate. 

Adj.  Divine, — Godlike,  having  the  powers  or 
attributes  of  God ;  superhuman,  supernatural ; 
preeminent,  supremely  excellent ;  by  Milton,  di- 
vining, presaging. 

A  Dicine  is  applied  in  common  to  a  professor 
of  divinity  or  sacred  theology  ;  to  one  whose  duty 
it  is  to  study  and  expound  the  divine  will  as  de- 
clared in  Holy  Writ ;  a  clergyman. 

/)«'!«(;,  the  verb,  is  used  by  Drayton  and  Spenser, 
and  Ramsay,  as,  to  cause  to  be  divine,  to  conse- 
crate, to  sanctify. 
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And  Dauid  the  douhty  that  devynede  how  Urye 
Mighte  slilokeste  [most  slily]  be  slayn. 

PiersPlouliman,p.li9. 

And  deleth  in  deuynyte,  as  dogges  bones.— Irf.  Credc. 

And  it  was  don  wlianne  we  glieden  to  preier,  that  a 
damysel  that  hadde  a  spirit  of  dyuynacioun  mette  us  which 
ghaf  greet  wynuvnge  to  hir  lordes  in  rfi/K;/n(/ni;- 
"       ^  '      ■    "  Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  16. 

The  paleis  ful  of  peple  up  and  doun, 

Here  three,  ther  ten.  holding  her  questioun, 

Dcvining  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2517. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  in  the  towne  there  was 

Dwelling  a  lord  of  great  authorite 

A  great  diuine,  that  clepcd  was  Calcas 

That  in  that  science  so  expert  was,  that  he 

Knew  wel,  that  Troy  should  distroied  be 

By  answere  of  his  God.  Id.   Troilus,  b.i. 

Then  saied  shee,  this  is  (qii  she)  the  olde  question  of  the 
purueighaunce  of  God,  and  Marcus  TuUius,  when  he  deuided 
the  deuinacions,  that  is  to  sayne,  in  his  bookes  that  hee 
wrote  of  deuinacions,  he  mooued  greatlie  this  question. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

■\^^lat  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  divinales,  as  by  slight 
or  by  noise  of  briddes  or  of  bestes,  or  by  sorte  of  geomancie, 
by  dreames,  by  chirking  of  dores,  or  cracking  of  houses,  by 
gnawing  of  rattes,  and  swiche  maner  wretchednesse  ! 

Id.  Tlie  Persones  Tale. 

He  [Sphinx]  was  ordained  on  the  hill  t'ahide 
To  slea  all  tho,  that  passeden  beside 
And  specially  all,  that  did  faile. 
To  expoune,  his  misty  deuinale. 

Lidgalc.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 

Els  what  difference  is  there  betwene  the  prescience  of 

thilke  iape,  worthy  deuinyng  of  Tiresie  deuinour,  that  saied. 

All  that  I  say  (qd  he)  either  it  shall  be,  or  else  it  shall  not  be. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Thou  saicst  not  sothe  (qd  he)  thou  sorceresse 

With  all  thy  selfe  ghost  of  prophecie 

Thou  weenest  been  a  deuinercsse.  Id.  Troilus. 

Tims  was  the  halle  full  of  divining 
Long  after  that  the  Sonne  gan  up  spring. 

Id.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  2523. 

Therefore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre.—Id.  lb.  v.  2813. 

Ye  gaue  me  ones  a  diuine  responsaile 
That  I  should  be  the  floure  of  loue  in  Troye. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 

Sir,  I  wol  fillen  so  mote  I  go 

]My  paunch,  of  good  meat  and  wine 

As  should  a  maister  of  diuine.— Id.  Rom.  of  Ihc  Rose. 

Philosophy  is  knowing  of  deuinely  and  maly  things  ioyned 
with  study  of  good  lining,  and  this  stant  in  two  thyngs,  that 
is  cunning  and  opinion. — Id.  Testameni  of  Lour,  b.  iii. 

Aud  right  thus  were  men  wont  to  tecli 

And  in  this  wise  would  it  prech 

The  maisters  of  diuinite 

Sometime  in  Paris  the  cite.— 7d.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

To  this  science  been  priuee 

The  clcrkes  o£  diuinilee 

The  wliiche  vnto  the  people  preche 

The  feith  of  holy  churche  and  teche. 

Goicer.   Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Whervpon  thei  diuined  that  the  mariage  of  the  prince, 
should  euer  be  a  blot  in  the  duke's  iye,  or  mariage  of  the 
duke,  a  mote  in  the  iye  of  the  prince. 

Hall.  Hen.  FI.  an.  9. 

Name  you  theim  divinacions?  nay  name  theim  diaholicall 
deiiices,  say  you  they  be  prognosticacions  ?  nay  they  be  pes- 
tiferous publyshinges.—/(/.  Hen.  IV.  an.  3. 

Syne  all  these  were  mynystris  of  God  in  mortall. 
And  had  in  theyra  no  power  dyuynatl. 

Fabyan.    Prologues. 


very  declaracion  of  the  saide  letters.— GoWen  Boke,  c.2e. 

Lo  where  to  commeth  thy  blandishyng  promyse, 

Of  false  astrology  and  diuinalrice. 

Of  Goddes  secretes  makyng  thyselfe  so  wyse. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes.  A  Riiftil  Lumenlacio. 

There  is  no  creature  but  that  it  needeth  other  creatures, 
and  thoughe  thei  bee  of  lesse  perfLCtion  than  itself,  as  phi- 
losophers and  rf/«!«es  prouen.—/rf.  lb.  p.  IS. 


He  seconde  person  in  diuinenesse  is. 
Who  vs  assume,  and  bring  vs  to  the  blis. 

Hacklnyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

Thou  hast  here,  good  Christian  reader,  the  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus  vpon  the  Gospel],  that  is  to  say,  a  treasour,  and  in 
manier  a  full  librarv  of  all  good  diuinity -books. 

Vdal.  Preface  to  the  Reader. 
500 
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But  leaving  these  divin'd,  to  Decuman  we  come 
In  North  Wales  who  was  crown'd  with  glorious  martyrdom, 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  a.M. 
You,  lady  JIuse,  whom  Jove  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  Wisdom's  treasuress. 
To  your  divining  tongue  is  given  a  power 
Of  uttering  secrets  large  ai>d  limitless. 

Davies.  On  Dancing. 
At  length  out  of  the  river  it  [a  harp]  was  reared 

And  borne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divin'd. 
Whilst  all  the  way  most  heavenly  noyse  was  heard 
Of  the  strings,  stirred  with  the  warbling  wind. 

Spenser.  The  Ruines  of  Time. 

But  dazed  were  his  eyne 

Through  passing  brightnes,  which  did  quite  confound 
His  feble  sense,  and  too  exceeding  shine. 
So  darke  are  earthly  things  compar'd  to  things  divine. 
Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  19, 
Great  joy  he  proniis'd  to  his  thoughts,  and  now 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long,  delay'd  ; 
Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill. 
Misgave  him.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

The  world  cries  you  up  to  be  an  excellent  divine  and  phi- 
losopher ;  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  make  an  advantage  of 
both :  of  the  first,  by  calling  to  mind,  that  alllictions  are  the 
proportion  of  the  best  Theopliiles  :  of  the  other,  by  a  well 
weigh'd  consideration,  that  crosses  and  troubles  are  entail'd 


Notwithstanding  in  the  end  they  agreed  between  them- 
selves, this  controversie  should  be  decided  by  the  flying  of 
birds,  which  do  give  a  happy  divination  to  things  to  come. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  19. 

Attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  ut  ipse  metus 
fidem  faciat,  that  fear  it  selfe  and  conceipt,  cause  it  to  fall 
out :  If  he  fore-tell  sicknesse  such  a  day,  that  very  time  they 
will  be  sick. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  166. 

Cicero,  Plautus,  Pausanias,  and  others,  have  remembred 
divers  sorts  of  lots,  used  by  the  Romans,  Grecians,  and  ether 
nations  :  as  in  the  division  of  grounds  or  honours  ;  and  in 
thing  to  be  undertaken:  the  two  first  kinds  were  called 
diversory;  the  third  divinatory ;  and  unto  one  of  these 
three  all  mr.y  be  re&ucti..— Ralegh.  Hist.  World,  b.ii.  c.l6.  s.2. 

For,  beeing  as  she  is  divinely  wrought. 

And  of  the  brood  of  Angels  heaii'nly  borne  : 

And  with  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  vp  brought. 

Each  of  which  did  her  with  their  gifts  adorne. 

Spenser.  Son.  61. 
After  that  Alexander  had  left  his  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  Gods,  his  mind  was  so  troubled  and  afraid,  that  no 
strange  thing  happened  unto  him  (how  little  soever  it  was) 
but  he  took  it  straight  for  a  sign  and  prediction  from  the 
Gods  :  so  that  his  tent  was  always  full  of  priests  and  sooth- 
sayers, that  did  nothing  but  sacrifice  and  purifie,  and  tend 
upon  divinements. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  5S9. 

Touching  diviners  of  things  to  come,  which  is  held  a  spe- 
cies of  witchcraft,  we  may  read  they  were  frequent  among 
tlie  Romans  ;  thev  had  colleges  for  their  augurs,  and  arus- 
fices.—Hou-cll,  b.  iii.  Let.  23. 

There  is  none  of  Hercules's  followers  in  learning,  I  mean, 
the  more  industrious  and  severe  enquirers  into  truth,  but 
will  despise  those  delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeed 
capable  of  no  divineness. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.Wats,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

In  the  Canticles  the  Virgin  saith,  "  My  beloved  is  white 
and  red,  and  chosen  of  a  thousand ;"  white,  for  his  blessed 
and  divinified  soul ;  red,  for  his  precious  flesh  embrued  with 
his  ]}\ooA.—Parthenia  Sacra,  (1633,)  p.  204. 
—  And  turning  him  aside 
The  goodly  maide  (full  of  divinities. 
And  gifts  of  heavenly  grace)  he  by  him  spide 
Her  bow  and  gilden  quiver  lying  him  beside. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  c.  5. 
Eager  to  read  the  rest.  Achates  came. 
And  by  his  side  the  mad  divining  dame  ; 
The  priestess  of  the  God,  Deiphobe  her  name. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  vi. 

Therefore  there  was  plainly  wanting  a  rfii'ine  revelation, 
to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universally  degenerated 
estate,  into  a  state  suitable  to  the  original  excellency  of  their 
nature :  which  divine  revelation,  both  the  necessities  of 
men  and  their  natural  notions  of  God,  gave  them  reasonable 
ground  to  expect  and  hope  for. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Introd.  §  7. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use  of  this 
Platonick  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our 
passions  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  rea- 
son.— Spectator,  No.  90. 

Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud; 


When  we  had  once  look'd  into  our-selves,  and  distin- 
guish'd  wel!  the  nature  of  our  own  affections,  we  shou'd 
probably  be  fitter  judges  of  the  divineness  of  a  character,  and 
discern  better  what  affections  were  suitable  or  unsuitable  tj 
a  perfect  being. 

Shaftesbury,  A  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  8.  S. 


DI  V 

But  besides  this  native  institution,  a  foreign  and  exotic 
Beet  of  diviners  liad  gradually  grown  in  fashion,  the  Ha- 
ruspices  of  Tuscany ;  whose  sliill  and  province  reached  to 
three  things,  exta,  fidgura,  and  ostentat  entrails  of  cattle, 
thunders,  and  monstrous  births. 

Bentley.  Of  Free-Thinking,  §52. 

The  mad  divineress  had  plainly  writ 
A  time  should  come  but  many  ages  yet 
In  which  sinister  destinies  ordain. — 

Dnjden.  The  Hind  S,-  the  Panther. 

It  is  a  thing  very  destructive  of  religion,  and  the  cause  of 
almost  all  the  divisions  among  Cliristians ;  when  young 
persons  at  their  first  entring  upon  the  study  of  divinily,  look 
upon  humane  and  perhaps  modern  forms  of  speaking,  as 
the  rule  of  their  faith.— Cterie.  On  the  Trinity.  Introd. 

The  grosser  pagans  contented  themselves  with  divinixing 
lust,  incest,  and  adultery ;  but  the  predestinarian  doctors 
have  divinized  cruelty,  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the 
blackest  vices. 

Ramsay.  On  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  pt.  ii.  p.  401. 

Here  [St.  Paul]  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  he  deter- 
mined not  to  know  any  thing  among  them,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Whereby  he  hath  certified  all 
men,  that  in  his  divinely-ins'pmi  judgment,  this  kind  of 
knowledge  so  far  exceeds  all  other,  that  none  else  deserves 
to  be  named  with  it.— Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  dinner  inspiration  giv'n, 
That  burns  in  Shakespeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heav'n. 

Gray.  Stanzas  to  Mr.  Benthy. 

Arrived,  they  found 

The  wounded  prince  by  ev'ry  chief  of  note 
Attended,  and  amidst  them  all,  himself 
Divinely  graceful. — Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

§  2.  AVhat,  then,  is  it  that  leads  us  so  often  to  divination  ? 
Cowardice;  the  dread  of  events.  Hence  we  flatter  the 
diviners.  "  Pray,  sir,  shall  I  inherit  my  father's  estate  ?"— 
"  Let  us  see  :  let  us  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion."—"  Nay, 
sir,  just  as  fortune  pleases.''  Then,  if  he  says,  you  shall 
inherit  it,  we  give  him  thanks,  as  if  we  received  the  inhe- 
ritance from  hijn.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  they 
play  upon  us. — Carter.  Epicletas,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


DIVO'RCE,  V. 

Divo'rce,  n. 

Divo'rcemext. 

Divo'rcer. 

Divo'rciele. 

Divo'rcive. 
fi'om  the  husband. 

To  tuni  or  put  i 
parate,   to   sunder ; 


Fr.  Divorcer  ;  It.  Dn-or- 
ziare ;  Lo vv  Lat.  Divorliarc ; 
Lat.  Divertere,  diversum,  to 
turn  away,  aside  or  apart ; 
because  then  the  wife  diver- 
titur  a  marito,  is  turned  away 

'ay  or  apart ;   to  part,  to  se- 
particularly  applied  to  the 


separation  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

The  same  law  yt  ioyneth  by  wedlocke  without  forsaking, 
the  same  law  yeueth  lihell  of  departicion  bicause  of  diuorce, 
both  domed  and  declared. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

For  whan  they  by  such  dyttoreementcs  attempte  to  flriue 
the  againe  to  the  nunery,  they  make  theyr  poor  husbandes, 
advowterers  in  dede,  in  takynge  other  women,  their  owne 
wyues  beynge  alyue. — Bale,  Apology,  fol.  84. 

Why  did  not  time  your  joined  worth  divorce, 
T  have  made  your  several  glories  gi-eater  far  ? 
Too  prodigal  was  nature  thus  to  do, 
To  spend  in  one  age  what  would  serve  for  two. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

So  that  instead  of  finding  Prelaty  an  impeacher  of  schism 
or  faction,  the  more  I  search  the  more  I  grow  into  the  per- 
suasion to  think  rather  that  faction  and  she,  as  with  a 
spousal  ring,  are  wedded  together,  never  to  be  divorc'd. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  C. 


So  much  reverence  in  him  did  I  find  both  then,  and  divers 
times  before,  against  this  divorcement. 

Slate  Trials.  The  Countess  of  Essc.i;  an.  I(il3. 

Patroclus  (so  enforc't 

When  he  had  forc't  so  much  brave  life)  was  from  his  own 

And  tims  the  great  divorcer  brav'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

In  the  ordinary  bills  of  the  Jewish  divorce,  the  repudiated 
wife  had  full  scope  given  her  of  a  second  choice;  as  the 
words  ran ;  she  was  to  be  free,  and  have  power  over  her  own 
soul ;  to  go  away :  and  to  be  married  to  any  man  whom  she 
would :  they  were  not  more  liberal  than  our  Romish  divorces 
are  niggardly. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience.  Decad.  4.  case  3. 

If  therefore  the  mind  cannot  have  that  due  society  by 
—  triage,  that  it  may  reasonably  and  humanly  desire,  it  can 


This  therefore  maybe  enough  to  inform  us,  that  divorcire 
adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour  to  the  utmost  act, 
and  that  to  be  attested  always  by  eye-witness,  but  may  be 
extended  also  to  divers  obvious  actions,  which  either  plainly 
lead  to  adultery,  or  give  such  presumption  whereby  sensible 
men  may  suspect  the  deed  to  be  already  done. 

Id.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

Wliat  mighty  and  invisible  Remora  is  this  in  Matrimony 
able  to  demur,  and  contemn  all  the  divorcicc  engines  in 
heaven  and  earth. — Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

Thus  our  Eighth  Heniy's  marriage  they  defame ; 

They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the  game, 

Divorcing  from  the  Church  to  wed  the  dame. 

Drydcn.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

They  urged  the  permission  of  iVIoses,  who  had  allowed 
them  to  put  away  their  wives,  if  they  gave  them  a  writing 
oi  divorcement.— Sharp,  vol.iv.  Ser.  12. 

■«nio  would  have  imagined  that  the  desire  which  Henry 
VIII.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would  have  brought 
about  the  Reformation  in  Euijland  ? 

Priestley.  On  History,  pt.  i.  Lect.  3. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1800,  Lord  Auckland,  after  expatiating 
very  forcibly  and  eloquently  upon  the  enorra 


DIV 


of  aduUei 
of  many  divorce-hills 
this  country,  moved  to 
divorced  for  adultery 
person. — Horsley.  Spe 


dllu 


■  Bill. 


The  more  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces, 
are  extremely  praised  by  Dionysius  HalycarnassKUs.  Won- 
derful was  the  harmony,  says  the  Historian,  wb.ich  this 
inseparable  union  of  interests  produced  between  married 
persons  ;  while  each  of  them  considered  the  inevitable  ne- 
cessity by  which  they  were  linked  together,  and  abandoned 
all  prospect  of  any  other  choice  or  establishment. 

Hume.  Ess.  Of  Polygamy  and  Divorces. 

Among  the  Romans,  more  than  four  ages  elapsed,  from 
the  foundation  of  their  city,  without  any  complaint  or  pro- 
cess on  account  of  adultery;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
521,  that  they  saw  the  first  divorce:  when,  though  the  cause 
was  specious,  the  indignation  of  all  Rome  pursued  the 
divorcer  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Home.  Works,  vol.vi.  Disc.  8. 

DIURE'TICK,  adj.  ^       Gr.  AiovpnriKos,  from 

Diure'tick,  n.  >  5ta,  and  ovpov,  (for  opov, 

Diure'tical.  j  from  open/,  oxcitare,  im- 

pellcre,)  quod  impellitur,  vel  cum  stlmulo  quodam 

expelUtur,  Urina,  (Scheidius. ) 

But  he  saith  withall,  that  this  medicine  is  nothing  good 
for  the  dropsie,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  diurcticall. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  10. 

For  although  inwardly  received  it  may  be  very  dinrctick, 

and  expulse  the  stone  in  the  kidney  ;  yet  how  it  should 

dissolve  or  break  that  in  the  bladder,  will  require  a  further 

dispute. — Brown.  Vulgar  Erroitrs,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

And  in  dinreticlcs  a  very  ingenious  anatomist  and  phy- 
sician told  me,  he  tried  it  with  good  success. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

My  having  found  thera  in  myself  very  diurctical  and 

aperitive  is  not  that,  which  chiefly  recommends  them  to  me. 

Id.  lb.  p.  131. 


DIU'RNAL,  n.  \  Lat.  Dhirmis,  from  Dies, 
Diu'rnal,  orVy.  I  day.  Fi:  Dhirnef;  Sp.  Di- 
Du-'rnalist.  f  urnal ;  It.  Diiinio.  Of  or 
Du'rnally.  )  pertaining  to  the  (/(/'/ ;  daili^i. 
A  diurnal,  djurnal,  journal,  (qv. );  a  duy-hook, 
a  daily  paper. 

And  for  bicause  that  it  drew  to  the  night 

And  that  the  sonne  his  arke  diiirnaU. 

Ypassed  was.  Chaucer.  Of  the  Blacke  Knight. 

There  is  an  abstruse  Astrologer  that  s.aith  ;  If  it  were  not, 
for  two  things,  that  are  constant,  (the  one  is,  Tliat  the  fixed 
starres  ever  stand  at  like  distance,  one  from  another,  and 
never  come  nearer  together,  nor  go  further  asunder ;  the 
other  that  the  dlurnall  motion  perpetually  keepeth  time;) 
no  individiall  would  last  one  moment. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  ricissitude  of  Things. 

Upon  my  entrance  on  this  day's  defence,  I  found  myself 
aggrieved  at  the  Diurnal,  and  another  pamphlet  of  the  week, 
wherein  they  print  whatsoever  is  charged  against  nie,  as  if 
it  were  fuUv  proved,  never  so  much  as  mentioning  what  or 
how  I  answered.— i7ate  Trials.— .tip.  Laud,  an.  1640. 


Let  me  add  hereunto  the  late  e, 

incestuous  marriages,  which  e 

diurnalists)  have  by  tills  means 

Bp.Hall.  Cast 


xpen 


3  odiously 


Tir'd  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Tiirough  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying  storm; 
Rides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yok'd  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day. 

-ikcnside.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  1. 

DIUTU'RNAL.  >      Lat.  Diuturmis,  from  diu ; 

Diutu'rnity.  j  i.  e.  from  daij,  (sc. )  to  day  ; 
for  a  succession  of  days,  a  continuance,  a  length 
of  time. 

The  authority  wherein  we  have  understood  your  noble- 
ness to  flourish  in  the  British  Court,  is  accounted  nut  onely 
the  reward  of  your  merits,  but  also  the  patronage  of  virtue  ; 
certainly  an  excellent  renown  and  every  way  so  worthy, 
that  the  people  desire  a  diuturnity  to  be  annexed  unto  it. 

Cabbala.  The  Pope  to  the  D.  of  Buckingham,  an.  1G23. 

The  Pope  begins  to  slack  the  bridle  according  to  the  old 
rule,  that  there  is  no  diulurnities  in  violence. 

Relirjuia:  Woltonianie,  p.  CC9. 

We  thought  it  conducing  to  the  common  good  of  both 
Republics  to  send  George  Downing,  a  person  of  eminent 
quality,  and  long  in  our  kiiowled^'c  and  esteem  for  his  un- 
doubted fidelity,  probity. .  hi!  ,1,1;  :i,,,  ,11  many  and  various 
negociations,  dignified  \m       ,       ■  >    r  of  our  agent,  to 

reside  with  your  lordsliip  .    I ■  i:ike  care  of  those 

things  by  which  the  peai     :     ii    ;i    i .  i:;av  be  preserv'd  en- 
tire and  diuturnal.—Miiiun.  .-nuirs  vj  Holland,  Dec.  1657. 

It  is  reported— Plato  chose  it  [the  Cypress  wood]  to  write 
his  laws  in  before  brass  itself,  for  the  diuturnity  of  the  mat- 
ter.—iiie/yji.  Silvu. 

DIVU'LGE,  : 

DiVU'LGER. 

Divu'lgate. 

Divulga'tion'. 

Divi'lgin'g,  n. 
and  thus — 

To  publish  ;  to  make  publicly  or  commonly 
known  ;  to  disclose  or  discover ;  to  make  mani- 
fest ;  to  declare. 

The  councel  of  Fraunce,  caused  a  common  fame  (although 
it  were  not  trewe)  to  be  diuulged  abrode  that  there  was  a 
finall  peace  and  a  perfit  amitie  concluded  betwene  the 
French  kynge  &  hys  lordes  whiche  lately  were  to  hym 
adiiersaries.- //aK.  Hen.  IF.  an.  13. 

It  were  very  perilloi.  1  i  ,'  '  '  lint  noble  .sc3-ence, 
to  commune  people,  lint  i      '       M  si  it-nces  and  phi- 

losophy.—S/r  T.  Ell  ''  I'-  IV 

And  that  was  by  pici    i  I       i  i    iiuc,  by  which  the 

fa}thwas  dyuulqate  and  ^pied  aiiuc^t  tnoioue  the  worlde  in 
lltel\,hlle.— S/rT.  il/(//e.   UoiLti,    p.  110. 

Edward]  escape  was  divulgated, 
a  out  of  euerie  quarter,  with 
great  ioy  thereof. — Fox.  Mart.  p.  306.  P.Edward's  Escape. 

After  this  deunlgatioy^  Rychard  sonne  to  Kyng  Edward 
was  yet  liuyng,  &  had  in  great  honour  amongest  the  Flem- 
minges,  there  began  sedicion  to  springe  on  eury  side. 

Hall.  Hen.  I'll.  an.  7. 

Divert  thy  course  to  Goshen  then  again. 
And  to  divulge  it  constantly  be  bold. 

And  their  glad  cares  attractively  retain, 
Withwh.Tt,  r^t  Siirii    M.'iham's  God  hath  told. 

7>  ,  '  Inn  Birth  and  Miracles,  \t.  i. 


Fr.  Divulyuer;  It.  DivoJ- 
cjurc  ;  .Sp.  Dividgar ;  Lat. 
Divul'jare,  spargere  voces  in 
valgum,  (Minshew.)  To  scat- 
ter words  among  the  vulgar: 


It 


s  we  find,  that  false  priest 
■',  to  have  been  the  first  de- 
idalous  report. 
if  Gunpowder  Plot,  an.  1606 


Nay  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  in  that  particular, 
they  esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two 
scarce  worth  keeping. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  Life. 


Watson,  and  ai-  K  ,i. 
visers  and  ilivii:ti-  /,.  u. 
State  Trials.  Cam 
The  excellency  and  purity  of  the  doctrine  in  all  other 
points  tend  wholly  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  common 
happiness  of  man,  the  sanctiti.d  lif,-,  cnnstnnt  sufl'erings,  and 
wonderful!  miracles  of  tii    ,.  '    "1  ii. 

Hui  .  I  ,   \i  1.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  C95. 

BisiioroFLoNDos. 'I  -       :■:■■         ,i  iiciuciousd/vulging 

of  these  books,  and  none  i.-nu  iilLiij  by  authority,  to  buy 

Ihem,  except  such  as   Dr.   lUyiiuIds,  who  was    supposed 

would  confute  them. 

State  Trials.  Hampton  Court  Conference,  an.  1C04. 

There  is  a  time  when  we  must  preach  Christ  on  the  house 

I  top,  there  is  a  time,  when  we  must  speake  him  in  the  eare, 

and  (as  it  were)  with  our  lips  shut.    Secrecy  hath  no  lesse 

use  then  divulgation.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Lazarus  Raised. 

But  when  Vlysscs.  with  fallacious  arts-. 

Had  made  ii;::  i^  -  -■ n  ili  |n    ;)!■  ■-,  liejirts  ; 

And  forg'd  ::  :  '  ■     >    me, 

(I  speak  oft:  .         -•       i  ■   aii-i 

My  kinsnia-.i  ;   ,  ,'<",.-      .'-..;,'.  JJneid,  b.  ii. 

Noble  Achilles  !  Would'st  thou  learn  from  me 

What  cause  hath  mov'd  Apollo  to  this  wrath. 

The  shaft-arm'd  king'     I  shall  rfrea/je  the  cause. 

Cou-per.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

Descamps  saj-s,  that  this  mystery,  as  it  was  then  held, 

was  stolen  from  Vaillant  by  the  son  of  an  old  man,  who 

scraped  the  grounds  of  his  plates  for  him.    This  might  be 

one  of  the  means  of  divulging  the  new  art,  {mezzotitito.) 

Walpole.  Anecdotes,  vol.  v. 


DO 

Here,  then  U  an  opportunity  of  exposing  those  secrets, 
which,  perhaps,  the  confidence  of  a  friend  has  made  known 
to  tlie  treacherous  divult/er  of  them,  and  of  gratifying  the 
malice  of  a  coward  with  safety,  and  by  the  infliction  of  the 
cruellest  injury.— Xnoic,  Ess. 6. 

DIVU'LSION.     See  Divell. 
DI'ZEN.     To  dize,— to  put  tow  on  a  distaff, 
dress  it.       Dizen, — to   dress.       Hence,   bedizerCd 
out, — over,    awkwardly    or    improperly   dressed. 
See  Grose,  and  Ray. 

Thorn.  Come  quickly,  quickly,  paint  me  handsomely. 
Take  heed  my  nose  be  not  ingrain  too  ; 
Come  Doll,  Doll,  discii  me. 

Bcaum.  Sf  Flclch.  Monsieur  Thomas.  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

Do  you  hear,  master .' 

I  put  my  clothes  off,  and  I  dlxcn'd  him. 

Id.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
The  bashful  Muse  will  never  hear 
In  such  a  scene  to  interfere, 
Corinna  in  the  morning  dizeii'd. 

Swijt.  A  beautiful  Nympli  yoimj  io  Bed. 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  line  ; 
Like  a  Tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 
Or  rather  like  Tragedy  giving  a  rout. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 

DI'ZZARD,  orA       Xiwt.  Duyselen.    Sherwood 
Di'sAHD.  I  says,  to  dizze,  estourdir ;  and 

Di'zzv.  (  Cotgrave,  estourdir,  to  asto- 

Di'zziNEss.  J  nish,  dizze,  amaze.  Somner 
has,  "  Dysigan,  incptire,  to  be  foolish.  Dysiynesse, 
dysinesse  ,-  stultitia,  foolishness.  Hence,  happily, 
our  dizzinesse;  which  proceeds  from  the  weak- 
nesse  of  the  braine."  The  progress  was  probably 
quite  the  reverse.  (See  D.-ize.)  kdizzardisone — 
Confused,  stupiSed  ;  perplexed  by  confused  va- 
riety or  multiplicity. 

He  [Solon]  ran  abrode  in  a  fole's  cote  like  a  disard  {more 
vecordium)  and  in  great  company  of  men  that  gathered 
about  him,  the  more  to  cloke  his  pretensed  purpose,  in  rimes 
and  meters  to  him  vnaccustomed,  he  bega  to  moue  the 
people  to  that  thing  which  was  vnlawfull. 

Gotdyng.  Jastine,io\.^\. 
Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestours,  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?     Vi.t  ea  nostra  voco,  when  thou  art  a  disard  thyself 
Burton.  Anatomij  of  Melancholy,  p.  313. 
Rather  to  me  for  to  be  thoughte 
a  doulte,  and  dizzard  vyle, 
If  that  my  follye  might  please  me, 

or  seeme  good  for  a  whyle  : 
Then  to  be  wyse,  and  vexed  ay. 

Brant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Julius  Florus. 

But  who  is  that  I  prayc  you  that  will  mamell  at  this, 

which  as  well  maye  be  gene  to  fooles  and  dizxardes  as 

wise  and  well  leart 


DO 


DO 


-Hall.  Hen  VII. 


Wee  accuse  others  of  madnesse,  of  folly,  and  are  the 
veriest  dizards  ourselves. 

Burton.  Bemocritus  io  the  Reader,  p.  41. 

For  as  he  thus  was  busy, 

A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels 

Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels, 

And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels  ; 

Alas!  his  brain  was  rfi;:;/. — Drayton.  The  Court  of  Fairy. 

For  as  we  see  children  run  round  so  long  in  sport,  that 
they  fall  down  at  last,  when  they  would  stand  ;  so  there  are 
many  who  playing  in  the  mazes  of  little  faults,  bring  their 
minds  to  such  a  dizincss,  as  throws  them  down  when  they 
mean  to  stand  and  intermit  that  amusement. 

Moanlague.  Bevoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  6.  B.  2. 

A  maid  she  calls,  the  partner  of  her  cares, 

Her  friend  in  peace,  her  sister  in  the  wars. 

Acca;  no  more;— for  mortal  is  my  wound; 

A  dizzy  mist  of  darkness  swims  around. 

Pitt.  Virgile.  jEncid,  b.  xii. 
Other  part 

Push'd  down  the  sides  of  Xanthus,  had  long  plung'd 

With  dashing  sound  into  his  dizzy  stream. 

And  all  his  banks  re-echo'd  loud  the  roar. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 

With  palms  expanded,  on  his  shoulders  broad. 

He  such  a  stroke  impress'd,  and  on  his  spine 

As  dimm'd  his  sight  with  dizziness.— Id.  lb.  b.  xvi. 


His  yonge  sone,  that  three  yere  was  of  age, 
Unto  him  said,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepe? 
Whan  will  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage? 
Is  ther  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kepe, 
I  am  so  hungry,  that  I  may  not  slope. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  V.  14,744. 
The  fayrest  children  of  the  blood  real 
Of  Israel  he  did  do  gelde  anon 
And  maked  eche  of  hem  to  hen  his  thral. 

Id.   lb.  V.  14,159. 


And  if  I  do  that  lakke, 

Do  stripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke. 
And  in  the  next  river  do  me  drenche: 
I  am  a  gentil  woman  and  no  wenche. 

Id.  TheMarchanti 


.  10,0"4. 


the  repetition  of  a  word,  (v.  269.)  This  latter 
usage  has  been  noticed  by  Hickes  in  the  A.  S.,  who 
gives,  with  other  instances,  one  from  Mark,  viii.  6. 
"  Et  dabat  discipulis  ut  apponerent,  et  apposuerunt 
turbae;"  And  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  that  they 
should  set  before  thera,  and  they  did  so ,-  in  A.  S. 
And  hig  swa  didon.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  also  observes, 
that  the  exact  power  which  Do,  as  an  auxiliary, 
has  in  our  language,  is  not  easy  to  be  defined,  and 
still  less  to  be  accounted  (or from  analogy.  Tooke 
answers,  "  that  though  we  cannot  account  for  the 
use  of  this  verbal  sign,  (as  he  emphatically  calls 
it,)  from  any  analogy  to  other  languages,  yet  there 
is  no  caprice  in  these  methods  of  employing  io 
and  do,  (the  same  word,  in  his  opinion)  so  dif- 
ferently from  the  practice  of  other  languages :  but 
that  they  arise  from  the  peculiar  method  which 
the  English  language  has  taken  to  arrive  at  the 
same  necessary  end,  which  other  languages  attain 
by  distinguishing  termination,"  (i.  359.) 

To  (i.  e.  Ad,)  prefixed  to  a  noun,  invests  such 
noun  with  a  verbal  character,  and  was  used  to 
distinguish  the  infinitive  from  the  noun,  after  the 

infinitive  had  lost  that  distinguishing  termination,        jf  any  good  thing  to  mennes  liking  in  this  Scrlpti 
which  it  formerly  had.  I  found,  thaiiketh  the  maister  of  gra.-e  which  that  of  the  good 

Do,  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  the  same  i  and  all  other  is  authour,  and  principall  doer. 

-----    I  Id.  T/ie  Testament  of  Zoue,^!.  m. 


And! 

Only  the  body, 

Witnesse  on  Jo 


t  our  praiere  han 
od  not  the  soule  1 
whom  that 


greve: 

Id.   The  Freres  Tale,  ?073. 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe. 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  bed  aright, 
As  don  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  2?0. 
Great  good  through  hem  may  come  to  the 
Bicause  with  her  they  ben  priue 
They  shall  her  tell  how  they  the  fande 

,  andweldoartde. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Curteis  i 


effect,  is  prefixed  to  other  parts  of  the  English 
verb,  undistinguished  from  the  noun  by  termina- 
tion, and  to  those  parts  only.  In  Chaucer's  time 
the  distinguishing  terminations  of  the  verb  still 
remained,  although  not  constantly  employed ;  and 
he  availed  himself  of  that  situation  of  the  language 
to  use  them  or  not ;  and  thus  both  To  and  Do  are 
used  by  Chaucer  more  rarely  than  we  use  them  at 
present.      See  Tooke,  i.  350,  et  seq. 

To  or  do  is  the  Goth,  substantive  taut,  or 
tauhtu ;  i.  e.  act,  effect,  result,  consummation,  which 
Gothic  substantive  is  itself  the  past  participle  j 
tauid  or  tauids,  of  the  verb  tampan,  agere,  to  do  or  1 
cause  to  do,  to  act.  A.  S.  Don;  "Ger.  Thun;  \ 
Dut.  Doen.  j 

And  see  the  quotations  from  Chaucer's  Troilus,  ' 
Monkes  Tale,  (v.  14,159.)  Gower,  North,  and  j 
Holland  ^""^  though  thou  hast  the  godlye  gyft  of  propheeie  with 

-r,     .  ■         ,  ,     ,.     „         .,,        ,       7...        ,     ,         the  grace  of  vnderstandynge  and  iudgement,  yet  haue  I 

Do  IS  used  emphatically,  with  subaudttwns  to  bo     founde  thy  workes  vngodly,  and  thy  doynges  vyle  and  abomi- 
implied    from    the    context;    e.g.    We    shall    c?o  ^  nable  before  God  my  celestyall  father.— /d.  /»!«<;«,  pt.  i. 
without  his  help,  i.  e.  do  what  we  wish,  what  we 
aim  at ;  and  so  succeed.     Thus  it  may  be  supplied 
by  various  other  words,  more  fully  expressing  the 


But  your  glorie  that  is  so  narowe  and  so  strayte  throngen 
nto  so  little  boundes,  how  mykell  conteineth  it  in  large  and 
n  great  doynge. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

Right  so  behinde  his  brother's  backe 

(With  false  wordes,  whiche  he  spake) 

He  hath  do  slayne,  and  that  is  routh. 

Gouier,  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

She  [Laodomie]  hath  asked  of  the  wise 

Touchend  of  hym  in  suche  a  wise. 

That  thei  haue  done  hir  vnderstonde, 

Toward  other  howe  so  it  stonde. 

The  destyne  it  hath  so  shape. 

That  he  shall  not  the  deth  escape, 

In  caas  that  he  arriue  at  Troie.— id.  lb.  b.  iv. 


alofte,  salute 


They  can  also  set  them  [false  Goddes]  v 
em  wyth  lyes,  perfume  them  with  sensynges,  and  cause 
greate  nobre  of  people  to  worshipp  the  vpo  ye  earth.  Soche 
doers  are  they. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  141. 


meaning  intended,  and  principally  by  the  follow 
ing:— 

To  act  or   transact,  to  cause  or  occasion,  to 
effect  or  produce,  to  perform  or  execute,  to  make, 

to  practise,  to  accomplish,  to  complete  or  fulfil,  to     lency  of  knowledge  than  in 
finish,  to  bring  to  an  end.  ' 

Tho  Claudius  the  emperour  to  ys  ende  was  y  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  (ii 
Hys  peer  he  let  sumny,  that  ysprad  was  wel  wyde, 
And  gieythede  ys  noble  ost,  and  dude  him  it  the  weye. 
And  dude  hym  so  in  to  see,  and  vorst  to  Northweye. 


Cicero  doth  not  plainlie  expresse  the  last  i 
doth  invent  it  fitlie  for  his  purpose,  to  taunt  the  follie  and 
simplicitie  in  his  adversarie,  Actius,  not  weighing  wiselie  the 
sutle  doynges  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stalenus. 

Ascham.  The  Schole-Master,  b.  u. 

For  wherein  shall  we  excell  others,  if  those  things  which 

thou  hast  secretly  taught  us,  be  made  common  to  all!    1  do 

thee  to  understand,  that  I  had  rather  excell  others  in  excel- 

of  power.     Farewell. 

wih.  Plutarch,  p.  561. 


Being  thi 


■^      A  verb  auxiliary,  and  a  verb  abso- 


Do'er.         V  lute,  (says  WaUis  ; )  as  an  auxiliary 

Do'iNG,  n.  J  having  only  the  present  and  pre- 

teriniperfect,  (did  for  do-ed :)  as  a  verb  absolute, 

having  the  participles,  (doing,  do'n,)  and  then  also 

itself  admitting  auxiliary  verbs. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  that  Do  is  used  very 
rarely  by  Chaucer  as  an  auxiliary,  (v.  1472,  4;) 
that '  he  more  frequently  uses  it  transitively, 
(v.  10,074,  5;)  but  still  more  frequently  to  save 


-Id.  p.  189,  Pref. 
And  by  the  couent  he  tolde  oponly  that  he  com  thydur  for 
0  other  thyng.  but  onlv  to  se  the  doyvg  of  the  solempnite. 
Id.  p.  201".  Pref  An  Account  of  Sl.Wenefride. 


It  is  synne  to  him  that  can  do  good  and  doith  not. 

tViclif  James,  c.  i. 
Therfore  I  seve  to  you.  that  the  kyngdom  of  God  schal  be 
■    ■      "    "  "  ■      I  folk  doynge  fruytis  of 

But  be  ye  doeris  of  the  word,  and  not  heerers  oonli,  dis- 
seyuynge  yousilif. — Id.  James,  c.  1 . 

Therfore  I  biseche  firste  of  alle  thingls,  that  bisechingis, 

prieris,  axyngis,  dotinuis  of  thankyngis  he  maad  for  alle  men. 

Id.  I  Timothy,  c.  2. 

•To  him  [Luyk]  not  without  desert  was  gheuen  power  to 

write  doi/ngis  of  apostUs  in  her  ministerie. 

Id.  Bcdis.  The  Prologc. 


fore  thus  arraied  and  decked  accordingly,  and 
beforehand,  that  he  had  a  wonder- 
full  desire  to  chant  a  sonnet  or  hymn  unto  Apollo  Pythius, 
for  the  safety  of  himselfe,  the  ship  and  all  those  fellow- 
passengers  who  were  within  it,  he  stood  upright  on  his  feet 
in  the  poop  close  to  the  ship  side,  and  after  he  had  sounded 
a  certain  invocation  or  praiers  to  the  sea  Gods,  he  chanted 
tlie  canticle  beforesaid.— ifoHand.  Plutarch,  p.  282. 

!  If  he  [the  king]  command  to  do  a  man  wrong,  the  com- 
:  maud  is  void,  el  actor  Jit  author,  and  the  actor  becomes  the 
I  wrong  doer.— Stale  Trials.  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  an.  1628. 

j  Bv  the  power  or  omnipotence  of  God  is  meant,  an  ability 
of  d'oiiig  all  such  things,  the  doing  of  which  may  argue  per- 

t  fection,  and  which  do  not  imply  a  contradiction,  neither  in 
the  things  themselves,  or  to  the  nature  and  perfection  of  the 
doer.-TVilhins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

These  were,  indeed,  works  of  excessive  grandeur  and  dif- 
ficulty, but  he  did  others  far  more  great  and  hard,  and  these 
were  greater  i'rorn  the  manner  of  performing  them,  than  in 
their  own  nature ;  he  did  other  acts  so  great,  that  they  were 
onely  to  be  done  by  an  infinite  power ;  and  most  of  these  he 
performed  in  a  manner  which  argued  omnipotency  present 


■with  the  doe. 


vol.  ii.  Ser. 


It  is  needfuU  that  he  should  have  this  power  of  discerning 
whatever  moveth,  or  passeth  within  him  ;  what  he  thinks 
upon,  whither  he  inclines,  how  he  judgeth,  whence  he  la 
affected,  wherefore  he  doth  resolve  ;  without  this  power  he 
could  not  be  a  moral  agent,  nor  able  to  perform  any  duty, 
not  properly  subiect  to  any  law,  not  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
compt  of  his  doings.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

If  you  set  yourself  up  as  the  doer  of  good  works,  you  en- 
deavour to  get  the  praise  from  God,  who  professes  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  all  good,  and  whom  you  ought  always  to 
glorify.— GiV/Jm.   ll'or/cs,  vol.i.  J^.127.  Hints  for  Sermons. 


DOC 


Docihle  or  Docile ;  It. 
Docibile ;  Sp.  Docil ;  Fr. 
Docile ;  Lat.  Docihilis,  con- 
tracted  into  Docilis,  from 
Doc  -  ere,  which  Vossius 
thinks  with  Scaliger,  is  from 
the  Gr.  Ao/c-eiv,  existimare, 
putare ;  Martinius  (with 
more  probability)  from  Ackc- 
itv,  to  sliow,  to  point  out ; 
and  thus — 

A  docile  person  takes, 
compreliends  readily,  easily, 
willingly,  what  is  shoum, 
pointed  out  or  explained  to 
him ;  and  thus,  is  apt  or 
quick  to  learn. 

'La.t.Doctor ;  Fr. Doctcitr; 
It.  Dottore !  Sp.  Doctor; 
Lat.  Doctor,  vel  quod  sit 
doctiis,    vel     quod    doceat, 


DO'CIBLE. 

Do'ciBLENESS. 
Do'ciLE. 

Doci'lity. 

Do'cTOR. 
Do'CTORAL. 
Do'cTORALLV. 
Do'CTORATE,  V. 
Do'CTORATE,  n. 
Do'CTOKESS. 
Do'CTORING,  n. 
DO'CTORLIKE. 
Do'CTORLY. 
Do'CTORSHIP. 
Do'CTRICE. 
Do'CTRINE. 
Do'CTRINAL,  n. 
Do'cTRINAL,  adj. 
Do'CTRINALLY. 
Do'cUMENT,  V. 
Do'cC'HENT,  n. 

(Minshew. ) 

A  teacher,  one  who  teaches,  one  who  shows, 
points  out  or  explains,  one  skilled  in  teaching  ;  a 
learned  man. 

Doctrine;  I'r.  Doctrina  ;  It.  and  Sp.  Doflriiia  ; 
Lat.  Doctrina ; 

That  which  any  one  teaches  ,■  the  principles  or 
opinions  taught,  held  or  maintained. 

Document ;  Fr.  Document ;  It.  and  Sp.  Do- 
cumento ,  Lat.  Documentum,  quidquid  nos  aut 
doctiores  reddit,  aut  certiores,  aut  prudeutiores ; 

Any  thing  taught,  shown,  pointed  out  or  ex- 
plained, any  principle  or  opinion  held  or  main- 
tained ;  it  is  also  applied  to  a  writing  produced 
in  evidence  or  as  proof;  (quod  nos  certiores 
reddat. ; 

For  doctor  he  is  yknowe 

And  of  Scripture  the  %ky\i\x\.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  188. 


And  it  bifel  that  aftir  the  thridde  day :  thei  foundun  him 
in  the  temple,  sittvnee  in  the  myddil  of  the  doctouris, 
heryiige  hem,  and  axinge  hem.—  Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  2. 

Jhesus  answeride  to  hem,  and  seide,  myn  doctryn  is  not 
myn,  but  his  that  sente  me. — Id.  Jon.  c.  7. 

With  us  ther  was  dociour  of  phisike, 

In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 

To  speke  of  phisike.  and  of  surgerie  : 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 

Cliaurer.   The  Prologue,  \.i\i. 

Yet  also  haue  I  leaue  of  the  noble  busbande  Boece,  al- 
though I  be  a  straunger  of  connyng  to  come  after  his  doc- 
trine.—Id.  The  Testament  of  Lotie,  Prol. 

Tlius  louers  with  their  mortal  documents 

And  eloquent  language  they  can  exenjpllfie 

The  craft  of  loue  what  it  doth  signifie. 

Id.  Craft  of  Lotiers. 

I  will  saie,  that  neither  all  doctours  among  Christen  men, 
nor  all  the  philosophers  amonge  the  Gentiles  were  concur- 
rent in  one  tyme,  bat  after  the  death  of  one  good,  another 
came  better, — Golden  Poke.  Prologue. 

Ye  coulde  not  therwyth  be  moche  offended,  wer  ye  not  of 
a  frowarde,  croked,  and  quarrellynge  nature  for  ye  best  of 
your  doclottrs  in  expownynge  the  Scriptures,  doth  so,  so 
wele  as  I. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  50. 

Indeede  St.Chrysostome,  that  noble  and  eloquent  doctor, 
in  a  sermon,  "  contra  faium,  and  the  curious  serching  of 
nativities,"  doth  wiselie  saie,  that  "  ignorance  therein,  is 
better  than  knowledge." — Ascham.  The  Schole-master ,  b.  ii. 

The  golden  laurell  of  teaching  doctorall,  is  not  from  aboue 
indifferently  euery  man's  gift. 

FO.-C.  Jl/ar/.an.l391.  let.  Monilory  of  the  Bp.  of  Hereford. 

This  processe  were  a  prety  piece,  and  somewhat  also  to 
the  purpose,  if  this  pacifyer's  doctoring  wer  a  good  profe, 
that  the  spirituall  judges  knew  not  this  tale  before. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  915. 

After  they  had  read,  and  well  perused  the  same,  the  doc- 
tourly  prelates  were  no  more  so  often  called  to  the  house, 
neither  had  they  the  chere  nor  countenance  when  they  came, 
as  before  they  had.— rAe  Lije  of  Tyndall,  by  Fox. 

And  thus  hast  thou  (louing  reader)  the  whole  action  and 
stage  of  this  doctourlie  disputation  shewed  forth  vnto  thee, 
against  these  three  y/orthy  confessors  and  martyrs  of  the 
Lord. 

Fo.-c.  Marlyrs,Tp.lo26.  JDisp.ofM.ZalimeratOxf.a.n.l55i. 

Onles  the  Jewish  tongue  kepe  silence,  being  both  the  doc- 
trlr.c  and  atiauncer  of  carnall  obseruaunces,  and  also  an 
auoucher  of  mannes  righteousnesse,  the  euangelicall  tongue 
bath  no  power  to  speake.— U'da/.  Luke,  c.  I. 
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Paula,  the  wife  of  Senec,  informed  with  the  doctrine  of  her 
husband,  followed  also  her  husband  in  conditions. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

And  this  is  a  good  doctrine,  which  admonisheth  us  to  give 

all  praise  unto  God,  and  not  to  ascribe  it  to  our  own  selves. 

Latimer.  T/ie  third  Sermon  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fyrste  comedies,  whiehe  they  suppose  to  be  a  doctrinall 
of  rybaudry,  they  be  vndoubtedly  a  picture,  or  as  it  were  a 
mirrour  of  man's  lyfe  :  wherin  yuell  is  not  taughte,  but  dys- 
couered.— 5j>  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

And  among  these  sects  there  are  three  more  famous  then 
the  rest :  the  first  is  of  them  that  professe  the  doctrine  of 
one  Confucius,  a  notable  philosopher. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
Men  must  be  prudent  in  diuiding  and  receiuing  the  pro- 
phets documents.     Thei  must  loke  whiohe  parte  containeth 
the  lawes,  whiehe  preche  the  promises  &  the  Gospell. 

Joye.  Exposieion  of  Daniel.  Argument. 

All  the  whiehe,  hesydes  the  pleasure  that  niaye  he  taken 
in  readynge  of  them,  be  full  of  teac-hynges  and  documcnles, 
to  hym  that  woU  taste,  dygeste  and  reduce  (hem  vnto  a 
moral  sense.— A'iCoHs,  Thucididcs.  Prologue,  fol.  7. 

This  consideration  of  the  humble,  dncibh  temper  of  our 
church  (together  with  our  professed  appeal  to  those  first 
and  purest  times,  to  stand  or  fall,  as  by  those  evidences  we 
shall  be  adjudged)  necessarily  renders  it  our  infelicity,  not 
our  crime,  if  in  judging  of  Christ's  truth,  we  should  he 
deemed  to  err. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i  p.  527. 

Add  heretmto  that  the  world  stands  in  admiration  of  the 
capacity  and  docibleness  of  the  English,  that  persons  of 
ordinary  breeding,  extraction  and  callings  should  become 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  commanders  and  counsellors,  both 
in  the  art  of  war  and  mysteries  of  state,  and  know  the  uso 
of  the  compass  in  so  short  a  tract  of  time. 

Howell,  h.  V.  Let.  47. 

Observe  the  patient  service  he  [the  horse]  does  us  at  the 
plough,  cart,  or  under  the  pack-saddle,  his  speed  upon  the 
high  way  in  matters  of  importance,  his  docibleness  and 
desire  of  glory  and  praise,  and  consequently  his  notable 
atchievements  in  war. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

I  might  enlarge  myself  in  the  commendation  of  hunting, 
and  of  the  noble  bound  especially,  as  also  of  the  docibleness 
of  dogs  in  general. —  Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

Be  briefe  in  what  thou  wouldst  command,  that  so 

The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precepts  know, 

And  hold  them  faithfully. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  The  Art  of  Poetrie. 

Other  men  I  am  sure  do  make  a  wonder  at  that  which  the 
elephant  leameth,  and  is  taught,  whose  dnciiilij  is  exhibited 
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as  delight.  Ik  cathedra,  as  a  seat  of  authority,  sinning  duc- 
lorallti,  and  magisterially,  by  his  practice  defining  the  law- 
fulness of  these  scoffs,  even  setting  up  a  school  of  Atheism. 
Hammond.  TVorks,  vol.  iv.  p.671. 
He  [John  Dee]  was  bred  (as  I  believe)  in  Oxford,  and 
there  dociorated,  but  in  what  faculty  I  cannot  delennine. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Lancashire. 

His  conversation  (for  ought  I  can  learn  to  the  contrary) 

very  unblameable ;  and  the  poison  of  heretical  doctrine  is 

never  more  dangerous,  than  when  served  up  in  clean  cups, 

and  washed  dishes.— S/a(e  Trials.  Legalt,  Sfc.  an.  1612. 

Wlien  the  clergy  submitted  themselves  in  the  time  of 
Heniy  VIII.  the  submission  was  so  made,  that  if  any  dif- 
ference doctrinal,  or  other  fell  in  the  church,  the  king  and 
the  bishops  were  to  be  judges  of  it  in  the  national  synod  or 
convocation.— /d.  Pichard  Moiinlaguc,  in.  IHa.i. 

His  teaching  is  not  to  teach  you  the  doctrinals  of  salvation 

and  of  the  Son,  for  he  leaves  that  to  ministers,  and  to  the 

Bible,  to  teach  you  the  doctrinals  only  in  a  doctrinal  way. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  126. 

Doclrinalty  then  :  What  I  shall  now  add.is  in  application 
by  way  of  comfort. — Id.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  3G.3. 

All  which  [circumstances]  and  some  other,  not  drawing 
with  them  anv  extraordinary  sequel,  not  affording  much 
matter  for  civill  document,  must  not  preponderate  the 
handling  of  things  more  rare  and  considerable. 

Speed.  Hen.  II.  b.  ix.  c.  6.  §  10. 

Soon  docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill 

With  smiles  I  would  betray,  with  temper  kill. 

Prior  Solomon.  Power. 

To  persons  of  docibility,  the  real  character  may  be  easily 
taught  in  a  few  days.— iJoy/e.  Worlis,  vol.  vi.  p.  416. 
Let  these  [apothecaries]  obey,  and  let  the  learn'd  subscribe; 
That  men  may  die,  without  a  double  bribe  : 
Let  them,  but  under  their  superiors  kill ; 
When  doctors  first  have  sign'd  the  bloody  bill. 

Dryden.  To  my  Friend  Mr.  Motleux. 
The  picture  of  this  Doctor  Wall  drawn  to  the  life,  with 
his  doctoral  habit  and  square  cap,  hangs  at  this  day  in  the 
council  chamber  belonging  to  the  city  of  Oxon. 

Wood,  AihenrB  Oxon. 
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He  [W.  Rainolds]  soon  after  left  the  university,  and  whe- 
ther he  went  beyond  the  seas,  and  was  dqctorated  thers  1 
cannot  tell. — Wood.  Atheme  Oxon. 


One  that  had  spent  his  time  abroad,  between  the  schools 
and  the  camp  (for  he  had  been  in  or  pass'd  through  armies) 
and  had  gotten  a  doclorship. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

In  one  place  of  Cartwright's  book  he  spake  of  Whitgift's 
"  hearing  out  himself,  by  the  credit  of  his  doctorship  and 
deanery."— 5fr(/;)i;.  Life  of  Whilgift,  an.  1573. 


But  i 

Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoes. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 
We  are  not  much  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  doctrinals. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

O  Alciphron,  if  I  durst  follow  my  own  judgment,  I  should 
be  apt  to  think  there  are  noble  beauties  in  the  style  of  Holy 
Scripture  :  in  the  narrative  parts  a  strain  so  simple  and 
unaffected  :  in  the  devotional  and  prophetic,  so  animated 
and  sublime:  and  in  the  doctrinal  parts  such  an  ait  of  dig- 
nity and  authority,  as  seems  to  speak  their  original  divine. 
Berkeley.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  6. 


Y'our  state  doctors  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  that  any 
good  whatsoever  has  hitherto  been  derivec^  from  their  op- 
perations,  or  that  the  publick  has  prospered  in  any  one 
instance,  under  their  management. 

Burke.  To  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

An  F.nglish  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be  obtained  by  a 
very  j'oung  man,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  what  is 
likewise  by  experience  commonly  found  true,  that  he  who 
is  by  age  qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time 
gained  learning  suflicient  not  to  disgrace  the  title,  or  wit 


ufficient ) 


Jolin 


on.  A  Journey  to  ilte  Western  Islands, 

He  [the  chevalier]  was  induced  to  believe,  that  they  would 
exact  far  less  from  him,  than  we  knew  they  expected  :  and 
they  were  confirmed  in  an  opinion  of  his  docility,  which  we 
knew  to  be  void  of  all  foundation. 

Bolingbroke.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Windham. 

The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  his  exemption  from  haughti- 
ness, compares  himself  to  a  young  child ;  and  the  humble 
docility  of  little  children  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  repre- 
sented as  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  Caith.—Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

It  is  by  an  evident  abuse  and  perversion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
doctrine,  that  Dr.  Reid  pretends  that  it  is  favourable  to 
Bishop  Berkeley's  notion  of  there  being  no  material  world  ; 
when  in  reality  our  author's  own  principles  are  much  more 
favourable  to  that  notion  than  Mr.  Locke's. 

Priestley.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  Theory,  s.  7. 

He  hath  therefore  communicated  to  us  a  much  greater 
number  of  doctrinal  truths,  all  fitted  to  instruct  our  worship, 
and  inflame  our  gratitude ;  but  hath  reduced  our  ritual  per- 


-Secker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 


fitness,  but 


DOCK,  V.    ^ 
Dock,  n.         Is 

Do'CKET,  V.     (^  t 
Do'cKET,  n.  J   t 


Saint  Luke  professes  not  to  write  as  an 
3  have  investigated  the  original  of  every  account  which  he 
clivers  ;  in  other  words,  to  have  collected  them  from  such 
ocuments  and  testimonies,  as  he,  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
anities  of  making  inquiries,  judged  to  be  authentic. 

Paley.  Evidences,  c.  8. 

DOCK,  I'.  '^  Skinner  thinks,  a  dock  for 
ships  may  bo  from  the  Dut.  Dui/k- 
en,  absconderp,  latere,  to  hide, 
to  be  hid  ;  but  the  Diit.Dmjken  .- 
Ger.  Duken,  is,  premerc,  depriraere,  to  depress, 
to  sink  :  and  thus  applied  to, — 

A  place  sunk  for  the  reception,  for  building  or 
repairing  ships,  and  for  other  purposes.  And  see 
the  usages  of  the  verb  by  Shakespeare. 

Dut.  Duyken,  Ger.  Duken,  are  also,  to  droop 
or  drop  down,  to  hang  down ;  and  may  thus  be 
applied  to — 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  tail,  which  drops  or  hangs 
down  from  the  extremity  of  the  back  (of  a  horse) 
as  distinguished  from  the  hair.  And  thus  further 
(as  to  head  or  behead,  is,  to  cut  oflT  the  head)  to 
dock  may  be  to  cut  off  the  dock ,-  and  generally — 

To  cut  off,  to  lop  otf,  to  curtail  or  shorten. 

Docket,  a  briefe  in  writing,  or  some  small  piece 
of  paper  or  parchment,  containing  the  effect  of  a 
large  writing,  (Minshew,)  i.  e.  a  large  writing 
curtailed,  shortened. 

His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshorne. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  beforne. 

'^  Chaucer.  Tltc  Prologue,  v.  593, 
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The  saide  shippe  called  the  Holy  Crosse  was  so  sliakcn  in 
this  voyage,  and  so  weakened,  that  she  was  layd  vp  in  the 
etneke,  and  neuer  made  a  voyage  after. 

Hackluyt.  Voi/ages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  98. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandie  houre-glasse  runne, 
Bui  I  should  thinke  of  shallows,  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  docki  [dockt]  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  then  her  ribs 
To  kiss  her  buriall. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Acti.  so.  1. 


Thus  having  dispersed  his  power  all  abroad,  he  [Pompeius] 
brought  all  the  pyrates*  ships  that  were  in  a  fleet  together, 
wilhia  his  danger ;  and  when  he  had  taken  them,  he  brought 
them  all  into  a  dock.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  536. 


Here  will  be  officers,  presently;  bethink  you, 
Of  some  course  sodainely  to  scape  the  dock  : 
For  thither  you'll  come  else. 

B.  Jonsoii.  The  Alchijmist,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
Sterne  Minos  and  grimme  Radimant 

Descend  their  duskie  roomes  : 
The  docke  was  also  clear  of  ghosts, 
Adiorn'd  to  after-domes. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ill.  c.  18. 

And  for  Worcester,  there  is  no  proof  but  the  docket-book ; 
now  my  Lorde,  it  is  well  known  in  court,  that  the  docket 
doth  but  signify  the  king's  pleasure  for  such  a  bill  to  be 
drawn  ;  it  nev#r  mentions  who  procured  the  preferment. 

State  Trials.  Abp.Land,  an.  ICIO. 

For  which  the  said  Theodore  and  Jacob  had  undertaken, 
by  their  agreement  with  us,  to  buy  in  Holland,  and  to  trans- 
port from  thence  hither,  at  their  own  charge  and  adventure, 
several  proportions  of  arras  mentioned  in  a  docquet,  then 
sent  inclosed  in  our  said  letters. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

"  The  sea  is  yours,  but  mine  the  land," 
PaUas  replies  ;  "  by  me  were  plann'd 
Those  towers,  that  hospital,  those  docks. 
That  fort  which  crowns  those  island  rocks." 

Lyttelton.  Mount  Edgecombe. 

The  king's  dnck-gnrds  at  the  Caraccas  lie  near  the  en- 
trance ;  and  farther  down  is  tlie  trocadero,  or  magazines 
and  docks  for  merchant  men.— Siciuburn.  Spain,  Let.  30. 

DOCK.  A.  S.  Dacca.  Pcrliaps  it  has  the 
Bame  origin  as  the  former  "  Dock."  Sec  the  quo- 
tation from  Pliny. 

For  if  thon  desire  grapes,  thou  goest  not  vnto  the  hasell, 
ne  for  to  fechen  roses,  thou  seekest  not  on  okes :  and  if 
thou  shalte  haue  honie  soukles,  thou  leauest  the  fruite  of 
the  soure  docke.— Chaucer.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

And  thus  playe  in  and  out,  like,  in  docke  out  netle,  that 
no  man  shoulde  wytte  whan  they  were  in.  and  whan  tliey 
were  oute,  nor  know  which  were  the  church. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  809. 

But  hold  my  torch,  while  I  describe  the  entry 
To  tliis  dire  passage.     Say,  thou  stop  tliy  nose  : 
'Tis  but  light  paines  ;  indeed  this  dock's  no  rose. 

B.Jonson.  The  Voyage  itself. 

The  greatest  and  largest  of  all  others  is  the  root  of  the 
hearb  patience  or  garden  docke,  which  is  knowne  to  run 
downe  in  the  ground  three  cubits  deepe. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  6, 


Yet,  now  approach'd  the  bough  the  huntress  tore, 
He  suckt  it  with  his  mouth,  and  kist  it  o're 
A  hundred  times,  and  softly  gan  it  binde 
"With  dock-leaves,  and  a  slip  of  willow  rinde. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

DO'DDER.  )      Dodder,   Minshew   says,   is  a 

Do'ddered.    (  weed  winding  about  herbes,  from 

Ger.  Dottercn,  to  tremble  ;  because  with  the  least 

blast  of  wind  it  is  easily  shaken,  and  doth  dodder 

or  tremble.     To  the  same  purport  is  Skinner. 

To  dodder  (or,  as  pronounced  in  some  counties, 
didder  or  dither)  is  to  totter  or  tremble ;  to  shake' 

Your  country  friends  were  told  another  Lile  ; 
That  from  the  sloaping  mountain  to  the  vale, 
And  dodder'd  oak,  and  all  the  banks  along, 
Menalcas  sav'd  his  fortune  with  a  song. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  9. 
Another  shakes  the  bed  ;  dissolving  there, 
Till  knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found  ; 
Kots  like  a  doddard  oke,  and  piecemeal  falls  to  gruimd. 

/./.  Persinx,  Sat.  .1. 
Rock'd  by  the  blast,  and  cabbin'd  in  the  storm, 
The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  ma^t. 
Of  shipwreck  negligent,  while  thou  art  kind. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  iv. 
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DODGE.  Skinner  thinks  from  dog;  i.e.  to 
run  about — this  way  and  that — like  a  dog  catching 
after  the  scent. 

To  move  quickly  from  place  to  place  ;  to  show 
signs  of,  or  pretend  to  be,  going  one  way  and  to  go 
another ;  of  doing  one  thing  and  to  do  another. 
And  see  to  Doo. 

And  upon  the  king's  answer  to  them,  they  sent  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  him,  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  they  so  long  dodged  with  him  about  trifles,  that 
Cromwell  was  come  to  London,  before  they  had  done,  to  the 
king's  destruction. — Hobbs.  Behemoth. 

It  follows  undeniably  that  the  king  from  that  time  was 
by  them  in  fact  absolutely  depos'd,  and  they  no  longer  in 
reality  to  be  thought  his  subjects,  notwithstanding  their 
fine  clause  in  the  covenant  to  preserve  his  person,  crown, 
and  dignity,  set  there  by  some  dodging  casuist  with  more 
craft  than  sincerity,  to  mitigate  the  matter  in  case  of  ill 
success,— 3/j7(ort.  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

So  partridges,  before  their  young  can  fly,  will  drop  fre- 
quently down,  first  at  lesser,  and  then  at  greater  distances 
to  dodge  and  draw  off  dogs  from  pursuing  their  young. 

Berham.  Phgsico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  9.  Note  OS. 
For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain  ; 

For  fortune's  favour  or  her  frown  ; 
For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 
I  never  dodge,  nor  up  nor  down. 

Bgrom.  Careless  Content. 

DO'DIPOLE,  or)      Dodo    in     English    and 
Do'TiroLE.  J  French ;  perhaps  from  dote, 

(qv.)  ixwApole,  the  head. 

And  wliat  shall  I  do  then  in  the  mean  time  ?   First  I  will 
contemne  these  dastardly  dotipoles  and  vnlearned  papists 
and  apostles  of  Antichrist. 
Fox.  Martgrs,  p.  1170.  -Ins.  of  M. Luther  to  thePopc's  Bull. 

Then  answered  the  Pharisees,  Aum  et  ros  seducti  estis  : 
what  ye  brain  sicke  fooles,  ye  hoddy  peakes,  ye  doddy-itoules, 
doe  ye  bcleeve  him  ?  are  ye  seduced  also  ? 

Latimer.  Third  Sermon  before  K.  Edward. 

But  some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  asse-head,  a 
dodipoll,  a  lack-latine,  and  can  do  nothing  :  shall  I  pay  him 
my  tythes,  that  doth  us  no  good  nor  none  will  do. — Id.  lb. 

Why  then  was  it  left  so  ?  and  here,  without  staying  for 
my  reply,  shall  I  be  called  as  many  blockheads,  numsculls, 
doddy-poles,  dunderheads. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandg,  vol.  ix.  c.  25. 

DO'DKIN.     A  little  rfo;<,  (qv.) 
Thence  he  brought  him  to  an  oil  cellar,  and  where  they 
sold  olives  ;  here  you  shall  have  (quoth  he)  a  measure  called 
Choenix,  for  two  brazen  dodkins  (a  good  market  beleeve 
me.)— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  126. 

DOE.  A.  S.  Da;  D.  Deyn;  Fr.  Daim,  daiii; 
It.  Damma,  duino  ;  Lat.  Dama  ;  which  Vossius 
thinks  may  be  so  called  for  its  timidity  or  fearful- 
ness,  from  the  Gr.  A^ifia,  fear. 

There  might  men  does  aiul  roes  ysee 

And  of  squirels  ful  great  ^\entie.— Chaucer.  Bom.  of  IheR. 

She  sighe  the  swete  floures  sprynge, 

She  herde  glad  foulcs  synge. 

She  sigh  beastes  in  her  kynde. 

The  bucke,  the  doo,  the  hert,  the  hynde. 


In  this  countiy  of  Nova  Hispania  there  are  many  buckes 
and  does,  but  tliey  haue  not  so  long  homes  as  they  haue 
here  in  England. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 


If  we  can  suppose  any  infants  to  have  been  fortunately 
r.ourished  by  the  wolf,  the  goat,  the  bear,  the  doe,  strangers 
to  all  the  language  of  men,  it  will  not  be  very  difllcult  to 
account  for  the  use  of  language  among  their  posterity. 

Sharpe.  Origin,  &;c.  of  Languages. 

DOFF.  To  do  off;  put  away,  lav  aside; 
put  off. 


To  change  the 
And  doffing  his  bright  arms,  himselfe  addrest 
In  shepheard's  weed. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 
ATTiere  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a  tester, 
He  bade  me  most  heartily  welcome  to  Chester. 

Cotton.  A  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  burlesque,  c.  2. 


He  [Vitellius]  made  suit  unto  Messalina,  as  if  it  had  been 

for  the  greatest  gift  shee  could  bestow  upon  him.  to  do    '  " " 

tlie  grace  tliat  he  might  have  the  D'offing  of  her  shoes, 

Holland.  Suetonius,  ] 


him 


DOG 

DOG,  V.         '\       Ger.  Docke;  canis  I\fohssits. 
Dog,  n.  I   Eng.  Dog ,-    Dut.  Dogghe ;  Fr. 

Do'gged.  1  Dogue.       Although   the  word 

Do'ggedly.  \  in  English  is  applied  to  every 
Do'ggedness.  I  species,  yet  in  the  other  dia- 
Do'ggerel.  I  lects  it  is  the  large  hunting 
Do'ggish.  J  dog;  Canis gratidis  et  venaticus, 
and  perhaps  so  called  from  Taclten,  capere,  to 
take,  to  catch.  (Wachter.) 

To  dog  or  to  dodge,  (qv.)  to  follow  about  as  a 
dog  does,  to  pursue,  or  hunt  Hkc  a  hound:  so  as 
to  find  out  and  follow  wherever  we  go. 

A  dog-iron  is  so  called,  Minshew  says,  because 
it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  dog. 

Dogged,  the  adj.  applied  to  those,  who  have 
the  iil-tempers  or  dispositions  of  dogs  or  curs; 
currish,  snarling,  morose,  sullen,  obstinate. 

Doggerel,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  derived  I  suppose 
from  dog ;  so  that  Rime-doggerel  may  be  Rime  de 
chicn.     See  the  second  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

i?/((mc,  without  harmony ;  noisy,  harsh  :  conse- 
quentially, worthless. 

Jle  thinketh  litel  harm  thei  [though]  yt  hadde  i  be  [been] 

a  dogge. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  69. 
Thyn  herkeres  ben  al  blynde  that  bryngeth  forth  thy 

lambren 
Disp-gntur  oves.  thi  dogge  dar  not  berrke. 

Piers  Plouliman,  p.  160. 
And  she  was  clad  full  poorely 
All  in  an  olde  tome  courtpy, 
As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome. 
And  bothe  behinde  and  eke  beforne. 
Clouted  was  she  beggerly.— -C/uizicer.  Ran.  of  the  Rose. 
Now  swiclie  a  rime  the  devil  I  beteche  ; 
This  may  wel  be  rime  dogerel,  quod  he. 

Id.  Prologue  to  Melibeus,  v.  13,853. 
But  being  once  inflamde  with  ire  and  raging  wrath, 
A  cruell  canckred  dogged  hart  the  urchin  hath. 

Turbervile.  Of  Ladie  Venus. 

Truly  if  you  should  haue  written  against  the  doggedest 

Papist,  or  the  pestileutest  heretike  that  euer  was  you  could 

not  haue  inuented,  howe  in  more  spiteful!  manor  to  deface 

him  :  but  how  truly,  it  resteth  in  y«  trj'all. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  16. 
And  for  I  finde,  that  fault  hath  runne  so  fast, 
Both  in  thy  flesh,  and  fancie  too  sometime, 
Me  thinks  plaine  dealing  biddeth  me  to  cast 
This  bone  at  first  amid  my  dogrell  rime. 
Gascoigne.  Counccll  geuen  to  Master  Bartholomew  Withipoll. 
Ye  haue  succked  muche  of  the  diuinite  doggerell  of  that 
dronken  papist  Joha  Eckius  in  thys  mattir. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  93. 
Demetrius,  was  of  that  secte,  that  for  as  moche  as  they 
abandoned  all  shamefastenes  in  theyr  wordes  and  actes, 
they  were  called  Cinici,  iu  Englishe  doggyshe. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

Of  if  we  will  be  so  vnordinate,  and  (  with  reuerence  be  it 

spoken,  without  oifence  to  God  or  man)   so  doggish  and 

currish,  one  to  another,  the  Lord  lacketh  not  his  dog-strikers 

to  whip  vs. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  17.  To  Christian  Protestants,  ic. 
I  sat  all  day  in  my  observing  place. 
Till  about  twilight  I  saw  him  and  's  man 
Steal  as  it  were  abroad  ;  I  as  warily 
Dogy'd  them  from  street  to  street,  till,  sir,  at  length 
He  made  a  stand  up  close  against  a  wall. 

Bigby.  Elvira,  Act  v. 
Shall  I  go  whine,  walk  pale,  and  lock  my  wife 
For  nothing,  from  her  birth's  free  liberty, 
That  open'd  mine  to  me!  yes  !  if  I  do 
The  name  of  cuckold  then  dog  me  with  scorn. 

Massinger.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
The  iron  doggs  bear  the  burthen  of  the  fuel,  while  the 
brazen-andirons  stand  only  for  state,  to  entertain  the  eyes. 
Fuller.  General  Worthies  of  England,  c.  9. 
The  silly  h.ire  doth  cast  aside  her  fear. 
And  forms  herself  fast  by  the  ugly  bear. 
At  whom  the  watchful  dog  did  never  bark 
When  he  espied  him  clamb'ring  up  the  ark. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

Wliereat  the  souldionrs  on  all  hands  set  up  a  great  cry, 

that  it  was  an  intollerable  shame  that  the  PhocEeans  (who 

were  never  true  and  loyall  confederates,  but  alwayes  dogged 

and  malicious  enemies)  should  goe  away  so  scotfree,  'and 

not  suffer  for  their  sinnes. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  963. 

But  thou  most  griev'st  him  {dogged  dame)  whom  he  re- 

Lest  silence  should  pervert  thy  will,  and  pride  too  highly 

In  thy  bold  bosome.— CA(j;)ma».  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

My  lord  is  lusty  and  merry,  and  drinketh  with  his  men  ; 
and  all  the  content  he  gives  me,  is  to  abuse  me,  and  iiso 
me  as  doqqedly  as  before. 

State  trials.   'The  Murderers  of  Sir  T.  Overbury,  an.  161B. 


DOG 

This  remem'ber  I  pray  you  between  you  and  I,  I  cnter- 
tain'd  you  ever  as  a  dor/,  not  as  a  devil. 
Do().  True ;  and  so  I  us'd  thee  dogqeiili/,  not  devilislilv. 
Ford.  The  Witch  of  EdmoiUoii,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Arf.  Now  ye  are  friendly, 
Your  doggedness  and  niggardize  slung  from  ye. 

Beaum.  8,-  Flelch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

■\Then  God  makes  the  clouds  to  gather  round  about  us,  we 
^vrap  nur  heads  in  the  clouds,  and  like  the  male-contents  in 
Galba's  time,  we  seem  sad  and  troubled,  but  it  is  doggedness 
and  murmm.—Bp.  Taglor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

Why  the  Devil  do  you  ask  my  judgment  ? 
Pfl/a.  You  are  so  dogged  now,  you  think  no  man's  mis- 
tress handsome  but  your  own. 

Dri/den.  Marriage  A-Ja-Mode,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  tempter  in  this  action  behaves  himself  just  as  you 
sTiall  see  some  eager  ill-bred  petitioners,  who  do  not  so  pro- 
perly supplicate  as  hunt  the  person  whom  they  address  to, 
dogging  him  from  place  to  place,  till  they  even  extort  an 
answer  to  their  rude  requests. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 

He  asks  no  Angel's  wing,  no  Seraph's  fire ; 

But  thinks  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Pope.  Essag  on  Man,  Ep.  I . 

But  as  true  wit  is  nothing  else  but  a  similitude  in  ideas, 
*o  is  false  wit  the  similitude  in  words,  whether  it  lies  in  the 
likeness  of  letters  only,  as  in  anagram  and  acrostic,  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggrel  rh)'mes,  or  whole  words,  as  puns, 
echoes,  and  the  like.— .-frfdwo;;.  Xotes  on  Odd,  Fable  5. 


To  whom,  Eumaeus,  thou  didst  thus  reply : 

He  is  the  dog  of  one  far  hence  deceas'd. 

But  had  he  now  such  body,  plight  and  strength, 

As  when  his  lord,  departing  to  the  shores 

Of  Ilium,  left  him,  thou  shouldst  view,  at  once 

With  wonder,  his  agility  and  force. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

DOGE.        \       See  the  quotation  from  Oib- 
Doc3E-LESs.   )bon. 

The  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid  in  the  Island  of 
Uialto  :  and  the  annual  election  of  the  twelve  tribunes  was 
superseded  by  the  permanent  election  of  a  dnke  or  doqe. 

Gibbon.  Raman  Empire]  c.  CO. 
But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway. 

Byron.  Chi'.de  ITarokk;  c.  1. 


Or.  Aoyfj.a,  from  Sok- 
fiy,  vidcro,  to  see,  to 
prrceive ;  qtiod  vidcliir, 
placitum,  decretum,  sen- 
tentia,  (Jlartinius. )  Dog- 
viatism  is  opposed  to 
scepticism ,-  and  applied 
to— 

An  opiuion  or  doctrine 

said    or    assumed    to   be 

clearly  seen  or  discerned  ; 

vely  affirmed,  authoritatively 

e  or  authoritative  affirmation 


DO'GMA. 

Dogma'tick,  adj. 

Dogma'tick,  ?i. 

Dogma'tical. 

Dogma'ticallv. 

Dogma'ticalness. 

Do'gmatism. 

Do'gmatist. 

DoGMATl'ZE. 
DOGMATI'ZING,  11. 
DoGMATl'ZER. 

and,  therefore,  positi 
asserted ;  any  positiv 
or  assertion. 


Moreover  Diodorns  Siculus  affirms,  the  Chaldeans  like- 
wise to  have  asserted  this  d^yina  of  the  world's  eternity: 
The  Chaldeans  aflirni,  the  nature  of  the  world  to  be,  that  it 
was  neither  generated  from  the  beginning,  nor  will  ever 
admit  corruption. — Cudieorth.  Iniellcctuat  System,  p.  251. 

I  shall  therefore  not  deprave  it  by  mingling  it  with  tlie 
opinions  of  modern  theologers,  or  distort  anything  to  make 
it  accommodate  to  their  doqmnla. 

Gianvitl.  Pre-exislcnce  of  Souls,  c.  13. 

From  sundry  other  places  of  his  writings,  it  sufiieiently 

appears,  that  he  [Cicero]  was  a  dogmatic/.:  and  hearty  theist. 

Cudworth.  JnteUeclllal  System,  p.  •134. 

The  fault  lieth  altogether  in  the  dogmatics,  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with  passion  press 
to  have  their  opinions  pass  every  where  for  truth,  without 
any  evident  demonstration  either  from  experience,  or  from 
some  places  of  Scripture  of  uncontroverted  interpretation. 
Ilobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  1,3. 

And  though  when  they  speak  in  the  general  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our  understandings,  and  the  seantness  of  our  know- 
ledge, their  discourse  may  even  justific  scepticism  it  self; 
yet  in  their  particular  opinions  are  as  assertive  and  dog- 
malical  as  if  they  were  omniscient. 

Gianvitl.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  2. 

We  would  not  be  supposed  ourselves  dogmatically  to 
assert  any  more  in  this  point,  than  what  all  incorporealists 
agree  in,  that  there  is  a  substance  specifically  distinct  frnm 
boAy.—Cudu'orlh.  Intellectual  System,  Pref.' 

YOL.  I. 


I  expect  but  little  success  of  all  this  upon  the  dor.maHsl, 
his  opinion'd  assurance  is  paramount  to  argument,  and  'tis 
almost  as  easy  to  reason  him  out  of  a  feaver,  as  out  of  this 
disease  of  the  mind. — Gtanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, z.2'6. 

For  the  history  of  generations  hath  five  subordinate  parts; 
The  first  is  of  celestiall  bodies  which  comprehends  the  phae- 
nomena  sincere,  and  not  dogmatiz'd  into  any  peremptory 
assertions,— iacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

But  Fie  not  move  beyond  ourselves,  and  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  trivial  phasnoracna  in  nature,  in  which  we  shall 
finde  enough  to  shame  confidence,  andunplumerfo^mn/zzi^//. 
Gianvitl.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  2. 

But  if  he  cannot  produce  any  such  Scripture  ;  then  is  my 
censor  the  guilty  person,  the  very  dogmatixer,  that  teachcth 
for  doctrines  or  commandments  of  God,  his  own  dictates. 

Jfammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  139. 

The  dogmata  and  tenets  of  the  Sadducees,  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Jews,  held  by  the  Pha- 
risees, are  very  briefly,  yet  fuUv  enough,  expressed  by  St. 
Luke,  Acts,  xxiii.  8,  For  the  Sadducees  say  there  is  no 
resurrection,  neither  Angel  nor  Spirit;  but  the  Pharisees 
confess  both.— £/).  Bull.  Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 


Only  I  declare  before-hand,  that  I  mean  not  in  what  I 
shall  say,  to  assert  any  thing  dngmatically,  but  only  to  pro- 
pose in  order  to  farther  examination. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Disc,  on  a  Doubting  Conscience. 

He  who  is  certain,  or  presumes  to  say  he  knows,  is  in  that 
particular,  whether  he  be  mistaken  or  in  the  right,  a  dog- 
matist.—Shaftesbury.  Miscell.  Reflections,  Misc.  2.  c.  2. 

Be  that  my  task  (replies  a  gloomy  clerk,) 
Sworn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark  ; 
Whose  pious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 
When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decay, 
And  damns  implicit  faith  and  holy  lies. 
Prompt  to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatize. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

Most  certainly  I  shou'd  appeal,  said  I  (continuing  the 
same  zeal  which  Theocles  had  stirred  in  me  against  those 
dogmatizers  on  pleasure.)— Shaftesbury.  Moralist,  pt.  ii.  s.  1. 

Accordingly,  in  his  Nicomachian  Ethics,  he  expresses 
himself  without  any  ceremony,  and  in  the  most  dogmatic 
way,  against  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Warburlon.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.iii.  s.  3. 

Till  he  produces  such  an  adjective  as  Bale,  which  he 
cannot  do  from  Shakespear,  or  any  good  author ;  he  will 
not  with  all  his  dogmatical  assertions  convince  us  that 
Sliakespear  wrote  so  ;  the  adjective  is  baleful. 

Canons  of  Criticism,  c.  7.  Ex.  8. 

The  principal  heads  were, 

1.  The  right  state  and  disposition  of  mind  to  make  proper 
improvements — in  this  were  to  be  considered  the  natures  of 
scepticism,  dogmaticalncss,  enthusiasm,  superstition.  &c. 

Hiud.  Life  of  Warburlon. 

By  the  common  sense  of  readers  uncorrupted  with  literary 
prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements  of  subtilty  and  the  dog- 
matism of  learning,  must  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to 
poetical  \\onoms.— Johnson.  Life  of  Gray. 

So  have  I  seen  a  testy  and  stubborn  dogmatist,  when  all 
his  arguments  were  answered,  and  all  his  invention  ex- 
hausted, comfort  himself  at  last  with  simply  repeating 
his  former  positions  at  the  end  of  each  new  remonstrance 
from  the  adversary.— Bco«/e.  Truth.  Postsc. 

He  painted  from  the  lectures  of  Petronius  and  Aretine, 
had  the  confidence  to  dogmatize  on  tlic  same  subjects,  and 
practised  at  least  what  he  preached. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

DOIT.  Fr.Doigt;  Ls^t.  Ditiifiis.  So  much 
(brass)  as  can  be  covered  by  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
Doigt,  Skinner  adds,  is  manifestly  corrupted  from 
digitus.      See  Digit. 

Morel.  You  will  give  me  my  gold  again  ? 
Isl.Gitard.  Not  a  doit,  as  I  am  virtuous  and  sinful. 

Shirleg.  The  Bird  in  a  Cage. 


DOLE,  !•.  ■)       Goth.  Baihjan;    A.  S.  Dccl-an  ; 

Dole,  h.  )  Dut.  DetiUen ,-  Ger.  Theil-cn,  to 
divide,  to  distribute,  to  impart,  to  dcale.  Hence, 
Somner  adds,  to  this  day  we  call  the  distribution 
of  alracs  at  a  funerall,  a  dole.  The  stones  also 
which  are  used  in  boundaries,  to  divide  land  from 
land,  are  hence  al?o  termed,  dowle-stones.  See 
Doi'LE.      See  also  Toolie,  ii.  250. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  i.  e.   "  Let  his  portion 

be  that  of  a  happy  man.     Let  happiness,  good 

hick,   good  fortune   be  the   part  or  portion  of 

fiOl 


DOL 

him,  of  each,  of  every  or  any  one  speaking,  or 
spoken  of." 

To  dole, — to  divide,  to  distribute,  to  part,  to 
portion,  or  apportion  :  to  part  with — (as  if  un- 
willing. ) 

And  for  thou  true  to  loue  shalt  be 

I  will,  and  commaund  thee, 

That  in  one  place  thou  set  all  whole 

Thine  harte,  without  halfcn  dole 

For  treacherie  and  sickernesse.— C/j«!;cc)-.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

Accursed  be  he  (s.ayth  Almighty  God  by  Sfoses)  who  re- 
moveth  his  neighbour's  doles  or  markes. 

HomiHcs.  An  Exhortation  for  Rogation  Wceke. 
Nordid'ff  thniif....!  ih^in'rinsht,  their  pangs,  their  qualms, 
Their  r;i'l.  u,  \,i  i;;   -,  ■■.  Iin  (io  write  for  alms, 

■\VboseMi'    i '■      Mi.l  dependent  fires. 

But  to  11  ;  .'r  aspires. 

(      ''    ■.    '    ".  ::.,  Dramatic  Poems  of  Fletcher. 

The  fishmongers  were  forced  to  hackeit  in  gobbets,  and  so 
to  Carrie  it  in  peecemeale  throughout  the  countrie,  making 
tliereof  a  generall  dole. 

Hnlinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  4. 

1  have  seen  him 

Curry  a  fellow's  carkasse  handsomely  : 

And  in  the  head  of  a  troop,  stand  as  if  he  had  been  rooted. 


Pris.  A  good  resolution,  profecio,  let  every  man  beg  his 
own  way,  and  happy  man  be  his  dole. 

Id.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

OTiat  if  his  eyesight  (for  to  Israel's  God 
Nothing  is  hard)  by  miracle  restor'd, 
He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 
And  over  heaps  oif  slaughter'd  walk  his  way  ? 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistet. 

I  know,  yo'  were  one,  could  keepe 

The  buttry -hatch  still  lock'd,  and  save  the  chippings. 
Sell  the  dole-beere  to  aqua-vitse-men. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchymist,  Acti.  sc.  I. 

Clients  of  old  were  feasted;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  the  outward  door  ; 
Which  by  the  hungiy  rout  is  soon  dispatch'd. 

Dryden.  JueenaJ,  S;it.  1. 

Think,  oh,  grateful  think  ! 

How  good  the  God  of  harvest  is  to  you  ; 

Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields  ; 

AVIiile  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 

Wide-hover  round  you  like  the  fowls  of  heaven, 

.\nd  ask  their  humble  rfo/e.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

It  is  with  reason  you  apprehend,  that  those  public  invita- 
tions which  extend  to  an  immoderate  number  of  people,  and 
where  the  d<ile  is  distributed,  not  singly  to  a  fev;  acquaint- 
ance, but  as  it  were  to  whole  collective  fraternities,  may  be 
•urned  to  the  factious  purposes  of  ambitioii. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  x.  Let.  118. 


DOLE,  n. 

Do'leful. 

Do'lefully. 

Do'lefulness. 

Do'lent. 

Do'lesome. 

Do'i.esomeness. 

Do'lean'ce. 

Do'lovr,  n. 

Do'lorols. 

Dolo'rousness. 

Dolori'ferous. 

Dolori'fick. 


Fr.  Dueil :  It.  Diiolo,  do- 
glia ;  Sp. Diiclo  ;  ha.t.Dolor, 
from  Dol-ere,  to  be  in  pain  ; 
perhaps  from  Dol-are,  to  cut. 
Vossius  thinks  it  may  be  He- 
brew. 

Perhaps  from  A.  S.  T/iol- 
ian,  to  thole,  (qv.)  pati,  to- 
lerare,  sustinere  :  to  bear,  to 
suffer. 

Pain,  pain  of  mind,  grief, 
sorrow ;  suffering,  affliction. 
Nicolls,    who     translated 
from  the   French,  uses  doleance  as  the  Fr.  Do- 
Icance  ;  a  wailing,  moaning,  complaining. 
Dolour : — Lat.  Dolor ;  Fr.  Doleur — 
Grief,  sorrow,  anguish  ;   sadness,  heaviness  of 
heart. 


The  kyng  hjTe  drof  awey  myd  chylde  as  heo  was. 
And  nom  hym  another  wyf,  that  was  a  deluol  cas. 

Id.  p. 
Tho  he  com  vp  the  hul  an  hey,  he  hurde  atte  byg^'nn; 
1  deoluol  cry,  and  a  pytos  wepynge'. 

Id.  p. 


God  sent  to  Saul,  by  Samuel  the  prophcte 

That  Agag  of  Amalek.  and  all  bus  lyge  puple 
Sholde  deye  detfulliche.  for  dedes  of  here  eldren. 

Piers  Plouhmati,  p. 


DOL 

Fill  much  dnle  and  moiie  I  made, 

Wlio  had  wist  ivhat  wo  I  had 

I  trow  he  would  haue  had  \i\ie.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R 

Aniphiorax  they  carry 

?ct  in  his  chaire  with  a  doleful  hert. 

Lidgale.  The  Story  of  T/tehes,  pt.  iii 

Thus  may  I  sene  and  plaine,  alas 
My  wotul  houre,  and  my  disauenture 
That  dolefully  stond  in  the  same  caas. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  of  Curlesie. 

I  see  right  well  now  in  my  paines  smert, 
There  is  no  wound  of  so  greuous  dolour^ 
Ab  is  the  wound  of  my  careful  herte. 

Id.  The  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdeleinc. 


Cinders,  thinkest  thou,  mind  this  ?  or  graued  ghostes  ? 
Time  of  thy  doole,  thy  spouse  new  dead.  I  graunt. 
None  might  thee  ranut.— Surrey.  Virgile.  jEiteis,  b.  iv. 

Cosmana  was  my  God,  Cosmana  was  my  ioy. 

Ay  me,  Cosmana  turnde  my  mirth  to  dole  and  dark  anoy : 

Reuenge  it  Radamanth,  if  I  be  found  to  lie, 

Or  if  I  slaunder  hir  at  all,  condemn  me  then  to  die. 

Gascoigne.   Wecdes.  Complaint  of  the  Green  Knight. 

And  many  other  articles,  conteigninge  doleance  against 
the  sayed  Lacedomonians  for  that  they  had  not  kept  and 
obsarued  the  sayd  treatie.— iVjcoHj.  Thucidides,  fol.  138. 

The  life  is  long,  that  lothsomely  doth  last, 
The  dolefuU  dayes  draw  slowly  to  their  date ; 

The  present  panges  and  painfull  plagues  forepast 
Yelde  griefe  aye  grene  to  stablish  this  estate. 

Vncertaino  Auctors.  Comparison  of  Life  S;  Death. 

Which  moved  not  only  Kalodulus  and  Kalander  to  roar- 
ing lamentations,  but  all  the  assembly  dolefully  to  record 
that  pitiful  spectacle.— 5i£irt(?_y.  Arcadia,  b.  v. 


The  Lorde  Ferreis  and  other  capitaines  mnche  were  dolcnt 
of  this  cliaunce,  and  some  saied  he  did  it  without  counsaiil, 
and  so  he  hath  spede.—JIall.  Hen.  J'lIL  an.  5. 

This  thing  I  have  observed,  dere  friends,  long  and  many  a 
day.  not  wifhout  great  sorrow  and  dolour  of  mind. 
Strype.  Mem.  Treat,  on  the  Sup.  of  the  Bps.  of  Rome,  155S. 

I  neuer  saw  the  rising  sunne  but  with  my  weeping  eyen, 

Nor  yet  I  neuer  heard  so  swete  a  voice  or  sound, 

But  that  to  me  it  did  increase  the  dolour  of  my  wound. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Picture  of  a  Louer. 
To  my  mishap,  alas  I  finde 

That  happy  hap  is  dangerous. 
And  fortune  worketh  but  her  kind 

To  make  the  ioyful  dolorus. 
Id.  When  Aduersitie  is  once  fallen  it  is  too  late  to  beware. 

son.  that  the  soule 
:o  wourmes. 
Golden  Soke,  c.  43. 

There  lay  also  two  young  virgins  in  their  grandmother's 
lap,  euen  then  mariable,  which  languished  &  lamented  not 
so  much  through  their  own  private  sorciw,  as  for  the  dolor- 
ousness  of  the  old  ■woman.— Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  41 . 

And  but  your  goodnesse  the  same  recure, 
Am  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemie. 

Spemvr.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  Feiruary. 
Now  twenty  dayes  (by  which  the  sonnes  ofmen 
Diuide  their  works)  haue  past  through  heauen  sheene. 
Since  I  was  brought  into  this  dooleful  den. 

Id.  Faerie  Qvcene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
How  dolefully  his  dole  thou  didst  rehearse. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calendar. 
Dal.  The  king  is  angry. 
Craw.  And  the  passionate  duke 

Effeminately  dolent.—Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
We  carry  heaven  and  earth  wrap'd  up  in  our  bosome ; 
each  part  returnes  homeward  :  and  if  the  exceeding  glory 
of  heaven  cannot  countervaile  the  dolesnmnesse  of  the  grave, 
what  doe  I  beleeving  ?— £j).  Hall.  Meditation  of  Death. 

Whether  or  not  wine  may  be  granted,  in  such  dolori- 
ferous  affects  in  the  joints. 

Whilaker.   Love  of  the  Grape,  p.  74. 


With  stronger  death,  and  feared  their  decay ; 
Such  were  this  ladies  pangs  and  dolorous  assay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.vi.  c.  4. 

And  if  we  consider  what  followed,  it  might  seem  also  to 
be  a  design  to  heigliter  the  dolorousnesse  of  his  person  ;  for 
to  descend  from  the  greatest  of  worldly  honours,  from  the 
adoration  of  a  God,  and  the  acclamations  to  a  king,  to  the 
death  of  a  slave,  and  the  torments  of  a  crosse,  and  the  dis- 
honours of  a  condemned  criminal,  were  so  great  stoopings 
and  vast  changes,  that  they  gave  height  and  sense,  and  ex- 
cellency to  each  other.— fip.  Taylor.  Gt.  E.xemp.  pt.  iii.  s.l5. 


DOL 

Th'  immort.tl  Gods— by  whose  commands  I  come 
From  your  bright  realms  to  this  eternal  gloom  : 
Condenm'd  the  wasteful  deep  of  night  to  tread. 
And  pass  these  doleful  regions  of  the  dead. 

Pitt.  Tirgil.  jEneid,  b.  vi. 

[.\fter  being]  void  of  all  sense  of  pain  for  a  minute's  time 
or  more — the  pain  then  by  degrees  returned  ; — which  I 
could  attribute  to  nothing  else,  but  the  dissipating  that 
vapour,  or  whatever  else  it  were,  which  obstructed  the 
nerves,  and  giving  the  dolorifck  motion  free  passage  again. 
Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii 

Let  them  bear  it  as  they  can ;  such  for  the  most  part  arc 
the  dolorous  effects,  and  bitter  appendages  of  a  prevailing 
temptation.— 5outt,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  6. 

It  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  changeable  state  of  things  in 
this  uncertain  world,  that  so  dolorous  an  office  as  this  [Vi- 
sitation of  the  Sick]  should  immediately  succeed  the  festi- 
vities of  holy  matrimony,  for  our  delights  are  short  and  soon 
expire ;  and  sometimes  before  our  nuptial  crowns  wither, 
they  are  wet  with  funeral  tears. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  iv    s.  1. 

They  only  make  a  part  of  our  consolation  in  the  circum- 
stances which  we  so  dolefully  lament. 

Burke.  On  aJtegicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

DOLL.  Perhaps  from  the  Dut.  Dol,  senseless, 
stupid,  from  Dd-en ; — A.  S.  DwoUan,  hebere, 
hebetare.     See  Dolt. — Applied  to — 

Any  silly  plaything. 

Cooper  (Latin  Diet.  157.3)  renders  O  capitiihim 
leplflissimitm  of  Terence,  "  O  pleasaunt  companion: 
O  little  pretie  Doll  polk."  Dryden  translates 
Pupa,  in  Perseus,  "  Baby- Toys;"  and  in  a  note 
says,  that  "  those  Baby- Toys  were  little  Babies, 
or  Poppets,  as  we  call  them  ;"  whence  it  seems 
that  the  name  of  DoU  was  not  in  general  use. 

They  who  aim  not  at  such  characters,  but  live  only  to 
display  a  pretty  face,  without  one  domestic  or  social  virtue, 
can  scarcely  rank  higher  than  a  painted  doll,  or  a  block  head 
placed  with  a  cap  on  it,  in  a  milliner's  window. 

Knox.  Essays,  vol.  1.  No.  36. 

DO'LLAR.  TlVit.Daler;  Ger.  Thaler.  AVach- 
ter  says,  so  called  with  the  consent  of  all,  quasi 
vallaisis,  from  the  Ger.  Thai,  a  dale,  a  valley  ; 
because  they  wore  first  coined  in  the  vallci/  -of 
.Joachim  ;  and  as  Skinner  says,  were  also  called 
.loachims ;  he  ( .Skinner)  adds,  that  it  may  (non 
absurde)  be  derived  from  dal,  division,  dal,  por- 
tion, because  it  is  the  half  part  or  portion  of  a 
ducat ;  and  in  this  latter  opinion  Tooke  coincides 
with  him.     See  Dole. 

The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  is  agreed  wt  Magister  Teutonici 
ordinis,  so  that  the  duke  shall  have  for  his  charges  6(5.000 
dalers  ;  but  the  King  of  Rome  will  not  as  yet  agree  wt  Wir- 
teniburgh.— Lo(/<;c.  Illus.  Sic.  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI.  No.23. 
Ana.  Peace  to  the  household. 
Kas.  rie  keep  peace,  for  no  man. 
Ana.  Casting  of  dollers  is  concluded  lawfull. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchymist,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

He  that  had  the  line  in  his  hand  threw  it  all  into  the 

river  after  him,  thinking  he  might  recover  himself,  but  the 

stream  running  very  swift,  and  the  man  having  three  hun- 


We  bought  the  turtles,  which  altogether  weighed  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  six  pounds,  for  a  dollar,  and  considering  that 
we  had  lately  paid  the  Dutchman  a  dollar  for  one  that 
weighed  only  six  and  thirty  pounds,  we  thought  we  had  a 
good  bargain.— Coo/:.   Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

DO'LPHIN.  1        Fr.  Davlphin  ;     Sp.  Delfin  ; 

Do'lphinet.  jit.  Delfino;  Dut.  Dolphiin ; 
Gcr.  Drlphin  ;  Lat.'  Delphin  ;  Or.  i^^Xtpiv.  Of 
unknown  etymology. 

When  the  dolphins  are  driven  for  verie  hunger  to  course 
and  pursue  other  fishes  downe  into  the  bottome  of  the  sea, 
and  thereby  are  forced  a  long  while  to  hold  their  breath,  for 
to  take  their  wind  againe,  they  launch  themselves  aloft 
from  under  the  water  as  if  they  were  shot  out  of  a  bow  ;  and 
with  such  a  force  they  spring  up  againe,  that  many  times 
they  mount  over  the  verie  sailes  and  mastes  of  ships. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  8. 

That  even  yet  the  dolphin,  which  him  [Arion]  bore 
Throu'.ih  the  .^gean  seas  from  pirates  view, 

Stood  still  by  him  astonisht  at  his  lore. 

And  all  the  raging  seas  for  ioy  forgot  to  roar. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1 1 . 

The  lion  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  doue 

Her  deare,  the  dolphin  his  owne  dotphinet. 

Id.  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again. 

This  event  is  related  both  by  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Lesbians  ;  and  there  remains  at  Taenarus  a  small  figure  in 
brass  of  a  man  seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  the  votive  offering 
of  Arion  himself.— .Bc/oe.  Herodotus.  Clio,  c.  24. 


DOM 


OLT,  71.        \      Dolt,  i.  e.  dulled  (or  doled, 
yLTisn.  V  dol'd,  dolt,)  is  the  past  part,  of 

3'ltishness.  J  divel-ian,  dwol-an,  to  dull,  he- 


I       DOLT,  n. 

Do'i 
I       Do'i 

bere,  hebetare.  (Tooke.) 
I  A  dulled,  thick-headed,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  block- 
head. 
I  She  being  but  a  gerle,  and  ouercome  with  sorrowe  for  th? 
losse  of  her  mother,  tooke  the  wrong  way,  she  cast  herselfe 
doune  headlong  &  became  a  nunne.  at  the  earnest  8Ute 
either  of  foolish  women,  or  else  of  doltish  monkes. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  62. 
Mar.  No.  I  am  a  dolt, 
The  spirit  of  lie 
Massinger.    A 

There  is  as  little  reason  to  impute  that  misrendering  to  this 
doltish  ignorance  ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  that 
translated  a  Greek  author  should  not  know  the  true  render- 
ing of  lepoaoXvfim,  .Terusalem. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  286. 

Is  not  this  a  fine  manner  of  loquution,  passing  all  Rhe- 
torike,  to  speake,  and  yet  not  to  knowe  what  he  speaketh  ? 
what  purgatories  might  we  wish  sufficient  to  purge  the 
doltish  braines  of  these  bull  bragging  bedlems  ?  with  such 
blindnesse  and  doltishnessc  are  all  the  aduersaries  of  God's 
trueth  worthie  to  be  plagued. 

Fo.e.  Martyrs,  ^.  \170.  Answer  of  Luther. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  proper, 

Apply'd  to  Wood's  adulterated  copper ; 

Wliich,  as  he  scatter'd,  we  like  dolts, 

Mistook  at  first  for  thunderbolts. 

Swift.  On  Wood  the  Ironmonger,  (172j.) 

DOMA'IN,  also  written  demain,  (qv.)  Fr.  Dc- 
main,  or  dnmain ,-  Lat.  Dominium,  from  dominus, 
perhaps — Master  of  the  hoyse,  {domvs.) 

"  Fr.  Domaine, — a  man's  patrimony  or  inhe- 
ritance, proper  and  hereditary  possessions  ;  those 
whereof  he  is  the  right  or  true  lord  or  possessor, 
and  absolute  owner ;  also  an  hereditary  property 
in,  and  possession  of  land,"  &c.     ( Cotgrave. ) 

True  it  is.  that  much  money  is  laid  out  upon  pearles  and 
precious  stones  ;  but  these  are  in  the  nature  of  a  domain 
and  inheritance,  and  fall  to  the  next  beire  in  succession. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  3. 
But  when  that  fate,  which  all  must  undergo, 
From  earth  remov'd  him  to  the  shades  below; 
The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide, 
And  each  was  portion'd  as  the  lots  decide. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

Some  part  of  that  influence  which  would  otherwise  have 

been  possessed  as  in  a  sort  of  mortmain  and  unalienable 

domain,  returned  again  to  the  great  ocean  from  whence  it 

arose,  and  circulated  among  the  people. 

Burke.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents. 

DOME.  >  Lat.  Domvs ;  Gr.  Ao/itos,  from 
Do'mal.  f  5e/n-€i>',  to  build.  M'lA.  hat.  Dam  a ; 
Fr.  "  Dome,  or  dosme, — a  flat,  rounded  lover,  (  Fr. 
I'ouvert,)  or  open  roof,  to  a  steeple,  banketting- 
house,  pidgcon-house,  Sc.  somewhat  resembling 
the  bell  of  a  great  watch,"  (Cotgrave.)  Du 
Cange  says,  what  the  French  call  d^me,  the 
Italians  caJl  cupola.  Dome,  in  English,  is  applied 
to— 

A  building,  a  mansion  ;  and  also  to  a  cupola. 

But  the  rfome  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  is  a  more  considerable 
whispering  place,  where  the  ticking  of  a  watch  (when  no 
noise  is  in  the  streets)  may  be  heard  from  side  to  side  ;  yea 
a  whisper  may  be  sent  all  round  the  dome. 

Dcrham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  Note9. 

What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud  gate. 
Each  morning  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  false  and  in  their  turn  abus'd  ' 

Thomson.   Winter. 
News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  a  coward  tremble. 
Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will  shortly 
appear  in  all  his  domnl  dignities. 

Addison.  The  Haunted  House,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
A  stupendous  edifice,  the  beams  and  pillars  of  which  are 
many  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  and  the  dome  one  prodigious 
mountain,  to  which  the  Chinese  give  the  epithet  of  Celes- 
tial, with  a  considerable  number  of  broad  rivers  flowing 
down  its  sides.— 5ir  W.  Jones.  On  the  Tartars,  Disc.  5. 


DOME'STICK  adj.-^ 
Dome'stick,  }i. 
Dome'stical,  adj, 

DoME'sTICAL,  71. 

Dome'stically. 

Dome'sticate. 

Domi'cile. 

domi'ciliart. 

domi'ciliate. 


Fr.  Domestiq7ie ;  It. 
and  Sp.  Domesiico ; 
Lat.  Domesticus,  from 
Lat.i)o?«us.  See  Dome. 
That  can  or  may 
house,  or  keep  house 
or  at  home  ;  and,  more 
^■idely, — 

Of  or  pertaininc  to 


DOM 

houie  or  home,  family  or  kindred  ;  fond  of  home, 
of  privacy ;  attached  to  family  enjoyments,  de- 
voted to  tamily  duties. 

Domesticate,,  "  Fr.  Domcstiquer, — to  tame,  re- 
claim ;  civilize,  make  familiar,  gentle,  tractable, 
housal." 

Domicile,  "  Tr.  Domicile,  —  a  house,  mansion, 
habitation,  dwelling,  place  of  abode,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Lo  here  maye  ye  see  this  beast  to  he  no  stranger,  borne 
farr  off,  for  Paul  saith,  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  GuS,  he  is 
therefore  a  domestiic  enimye. 

Joye.  Exposkion  of  Daniel,  c.  7, 

Tliere  is  no  knotte  of  nature  or  amitie  so  sure,  which  this 

sweorde  is  not  hable  to  breake  and  undooe.    Whom  domes- 

licill  acquaintaunce  hathe  made  loners  and  vcray   nere 

frencles,  them  shall  the  sweorde  of  the  Gospell  set  in  sunder. 

Udal.  Matlhcw,  c.  10, 


For  foreign  and  domeslicke  swords 

Plague,  famine,  and  exile. 
Did  more  than  tythe,  yea  tythe  the  tyihe 
Of  men  within  this  isle. 

Warner.  Albion's  Mvrilaiiil,  h.  v.  c.  2". 
Then  it  had  given  your  wonder  cause  to  last, 
To  see  the  vexW  mistakes  this  summons  wrought, 
lu  all  my  maim'd  domcstic/cs,  by  their  liaste. 

Davenant,  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


And  such  they  were,  who  might  presume  t'  have  done 

Much  for  the  king,  and  honour  of  the  state  ; 
Having  the  chiefest  actions  undergone, 
Both  foreign  and  domestical  of  late. 

Daniel.  Ciiil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
Those  about  me  say,  I  bear  it  well,  as  perchance  custom 
hath  taught  me,  being  now  familiarized  and  dnmesticated 
evils,  in  the  tragedian's  expression,  Jam  mansveta  mala. 

Reliquice  Wotioniancr,  p.  4C7. 
O  would  he  dain 
To  rest  and  reign 
I'  th'  centre  of  my  heart ; 
And  make  it  still 
His  dnmicil 
And  residence  in  part.  Howell,  b.  i.  s.  6.  Let.  13. 


And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife. 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death  ;  that  neither  she 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me, 
Xor  weeping  I,  with  wither'd  arms,  may  b:.ir 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  ix. 
.\  servant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  his  lord's 
purposes,  he  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under  the  same 
roof;  a  domestick,  and  yet  a  stranger  too. 

Soi<;A,  vol.  it.  Ser.43. 
Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  hath  surviv'd  the  fall ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  nnimpair'd  and  pure, 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee  !  too  infirm. 
Or  too  incautious,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup. 

Coieper.   Tlie  Task,  b.  iii. 
The  master  labours,  and  leads  an  anxious  life,  to  secure 
plenty  and  ease  to  the  domestics. 

Knox.  On  the  Duty  of  Servants,  Ser.  16. 
They  tell  us.  that  "whether  we  view  aristocracy  before, 
or  behind,  or  sideways,  or  any  way  else,  domestically  or 
publickly,  it  is  still  a  monster." 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whir/s. 
Thus  the  sheep  in  the  domesticated  state  in  which  we  see 
it,  is  destitute  of  ordinary  means  of  defence  or  escape ;  is 
incapable  either  of  resistance  or  flight. 

Palcy.  Natural  Theology,  c.  IS. 
34.  Let  him  ha^-e  no  culinary  fire,  no  domicil,  let  him 
•when  very  hungry,  go  to  the  town  for  food. 

Sir  W.Jones.  Ordinances  of  Menu,  c.  12. 
A  difference  of  country,  therefore,  which  excludes  from 
tiie  right  of  inheriting,  is  either  actual  and  unqualified,  as 
when  an  ahen  enemy  resides  in  the  seat  of  hostility,  or  when 
an  alien  has  chosen  his  domicil  in  the  seat  of  peace,  and 
pays  tribute  exacted  from  infidels. 

Id.  Commentary  on  the  Sirajtyyah. 
The  nuns  of  Strasburg,  the  prebendaries,  the  capitulars 
and  domiciliars  (capitularly  assembled  in  the  morning  to 
consider  the  case  of  butter'd  buns)  all  wished  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  nuns  of  Saint  Ursula's  example. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

He  will  behold  the  republican   halls  hung  round  with 

monuments  of  proscriptions,  massacres,  imprisonments,  re- 

QLisitions,  domiciliary  searches,  and  such  other  trophies  of 

the  glorious  victory  of  republicanism  overmonarchical  power. 

Blair,  vol.  v.  Ser.  6. 


DOM 

See  Domain.  To  domi- 
nate :  — 

To  rule  over,  to  govern, 
to  have  power,  command 
or  authority  ;  to  tyrannize. 

"  To  domineer  or  bearo 
rule.  B.  Dcmineren  ;  Fr. 
Dominorier,  dominer  ,■  It. 
hiai' ;    Lat.  Dominari,   from 


DO'MINATE,u. 

Do'min.ation. 
Do'minative. 
Domina'tor. 

Do'.MINANT. 

Domi'n'ion. 

Domine'er,  v. 

Domine'ering,  n. 
Domiriare ;    Sp.  Do 
Domimis,  a  lord;  to  play  the  lord,"  (Minshew. ) 
Generally,  to  domineer  is  — 

To  govern  ;  to  govern  in  a  lordly,  magisterial  or 
tyrannical  manner ;  with  insolence  or  haughti- 
ness ;  to  tyrannize,  to  lord  it. 

For  in  him  alle  thingis  ben  maad  in  heuenes  and  in  crtlie, 
visible  and  unvysilile,  either  trones,  either  diimynaciouns, 
either  princehoodis,  either  poweris.— ICio///.  Colocensis,  c.  1. 

Trouth  is  put  down,  reason  is  holde  fable, 
Uertue  liath  now  no  dominncion. 

Chancer.   To  the  Lords  and  Gentitmen. 
Me  semeth  he  should  little  charge 
To  haue  lordship,  or  dominiomi, 
In  the  bounds  of  this  little  toun. 

Lidyale.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

Peace  be  multiplied  with  you  :  my  commauiidemente  is, 
in  all  my  dominyon  and  kyngdome  that  men  feare  &  stande 
in  awe  of  Daniel's  God. — Bible,  1551.  Daniel,  c.  6. 

O  Lord  oure  Cod,  thonghe  suche  lordes  haue  domynacinn 
vpon  vs  as  know  not  thee  :  yet  graunte,  that  we  maye  hope 
oiielye  in  tlie,  and  kepe  tli.y  name  in  remeinbraunce. 

Id.  lb.  15Jl.  £saye,  c.  26. 
These  and  other  considerations  in  the  breast  of  a  lady, 
bred  vp  in  a  dominalim/  family,  her  selfe  a  dowager,  &c. 

Speed,  ilemie  J'll.  b.  ix.  c.  20.  s.  33. 

Since  that  which  has  been  done  's  no  more 
Than  what  has  been  done  before, 
And  that  which  will  be  done  again. 
As  long  *s  there  are  ambitious  men 
That  strive  for  t 


To  each  thing  hath  the  gcndm 
a  peculiar  badge  of  honour,  th.it 
in  the  eyes  of  other,  the  prii.oe 
of  power,  the  nobility  in  ivisilon 


Sir  G.B.  his  Defeat. 

lat  architect  imparted 
;  should  be  dcspisable 
iesly  and  sovereignty 


nclination  by  heauenly 
ition  of  Aries,  Leo  and 
■/H!;/ff^ori  for  this  north- 
eth  them  impatient  of 


Camden.  Remain 

From  the  con.sistory  of  our  Saviour  Cometh 

hibition,  that  his  disciples  should  not  "  domina 

Gentium,"  domincerm  that  fashion  or  manner  tl 

of  the  Gentiles  did. 

Stale  Trials.  II.  Garnet.  Earl  of  Norlhai 

Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone. 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  T, 
Doedoniincir  in  privacie.— B«; /o«.  ThcAulh 

For  this  thing  [that  the  (Ic-sli  liiii'Irrs  \;s  U( 


s.  Britaine. 
I  direct  pro- 
at  the  kings 
7).  an.  leOO. 


flesh.— £/).  Taylor.  On  Re, 

For  till  1 
By  strength  was  w 
Therefore  he  first  \ 


Caesar  gave  her  [Salome]  a  pala 
received  from  the  places  that  wer 
talents,  and  dwelt  in  the  domi 


f  An 


Ushe. 

Men  may  be  lords,  without  being  lordly  t  and  they,  who 
have  professed  to  abhor  the  name,  have  carried  the  dispo- 
sition of  domineering  to  the  height ;  and  lorded  it  over  the 
consciences  and  the  'liberties  of  others,  as  much  as  any  who 
have  worn  higher  titles. 

Seeker.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Answer  to  Dr.  Meyhcic. 
Under  pretence  of  ill  ministers  and  councellers  of  estate, 
■whom  they  pretended   to  remove,   [they]  endeavoured   to 
invest  in  themselves,  in  all  limes  for  the  future,  the  domi- 
nation of  all  ministries  of  estate,  and  of  his  Majesty's  family. 
Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  259.  Let.  39. 
He  [Raiis]  taught  young  men  the  Oriental  tongues,  and 
was  then  subservient  to  the  dominant  party  in  England. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oxon. 

But  in  truth  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  callinir,  but  to  the 

domineering  tjTanny  that  had   been  exerciseil  by  bishops 

tinder  papal  usurpation.— 5(»7//)c.  lAfe  of  Bp.  Aylmer,  c.  2. 

High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heav'n  ascend. 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend. 

Dryden.  Tirgit.  Gcor.  2. 


DON 

If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the  supposed 
ruin  of  the  constitution,  I  should  be  free  to  declare,  that  if 
it  must  perish,  I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  resolved  into 
any  other  form,  than  lost  in  that  austere  and  insolent  domi- 
nation, [the  Aristocracy.] 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

As  to  granting  the  elective  franchise  to  Catholics,  and 
permitting  persons  of  that  religion  to  sit  in  parliament,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  on  that  subject,  could  I  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Catholic  church  would  not,  if  it  were  the 
dominant  church,  be  a  persecuting  church. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p,  63. 

Though  for  awhile  the  pleasure  of  sin  may  captivate,  and 
unlawful  gain  may  bring  its  present  advantage,  yet,  we 
may  depend  upon  it.  a  time  will  come  when  sin  will  assert 
his  dominion.— Gilpin,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

DOMI'NICAL.n.  >      Ft.  Dominical.     La  Let- 
DoMi'Nic-AL,  m//'.      \tve  Dominicale:    the  Do- 
minical  Letter.    L'Oraison  Dominicale  .-  the  Lord's 
Prayer;    the   Paternoster.      It.  Lettera  Domini- 
cale ,■   .?p.  Letra  Dominical. 

Dominical,  u.  The  Lord's  Day  ;  and  also,  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Vortigerne,  by  such  diuelish  meanes  and  vnconscionable 
practises  (as  you  heare)  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  was  chosen  and  made  King  of  Britaine,  in  the  yeere 
of  our  Lord  44B,  in  the  3  consulship  of  Aetius,  1197  of  Rome, 
4  of  the  305  Olympiad,  41 12  of  the  world,  the  dominicall 
letter  going  by  E,  the  prime  by  10,  which  fell  about  the  21 
yeere  of  the  Emperour  Valentinianus. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  England,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Wee  decree  that  euery  woman  when  she  dooth  communi- 
cate, haue  her  dominical:  if  she  haue  it  not,  let  her  not 
communicate  vntil  the  next  Sonneday. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Ilardinge,  p.  78. 

But  the  bissextile  returning 
of  dominical  letters  sncceedii 
and  does  not  n-turn  in  milci 
years,  or  tweni'  -■  i-Li  \. n  . 
called  the  sol.u- .  . 
consequently  ,:l;  i 
year.— PnV5//r' ..  "v  /,'-.'  ,;, 

DON, 

Do'k-shif.  )  minus. 
A  title  of  gentility  in  Spain.     U.sed  in  derision 
in  English.     Sometimes  written  Dcm. 

One  will  bee  sicke  forsooth,  and  bid  her  maid  deny  her  to 
this  don,  that  earle,  the  other  marquesse,  nay  to  a  duke. 

Rawlins.  The  Rebellion,  Act  i.  so.  1. 

I  draw  the  lady 

Unto  my  kinsman's  here,  only  to  torture 
Your  don-ships  for  a  day  or  two. 

Bcaum.  S,-  Fletch.  The  Chances,  Act  v.  so.  1. 

DON,  I'.     To  do  on,  to  put  on 

Godfrey  arose,  that  day  he  laid  aside 
His  hawberke  strong  he  wonts  to  combat  in, 

And  don'd  a  breast-plate  faire,  of  proofe  vntride, 
Such  one  as  footmen  vse,  light,  easie,  thin. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boelogne,  b.  xi.  s.  20. 

But  as  in  Autumne  (when  birds  cease  their  noales, 
And  stately  forests  d^on  their  vellow  cuates 
When  Ceres  golden  locks,  Src' 

Browne.  Brit.  Past.  b.  ii.  s.  4. 


1.1  !•  II.  Mliicliis  therefore  commonly 
-  :i  rul*;  to  find  Sunday,  and 
I  '   week  of  every  month  and 

/.''.'  ./ ,  I'l.  iii.  Lect.  II. 

Contracted  from  the  Lat.  Do- 


Lloyd.  The  Henriade. 

Fr.  Donaison,  donation; 
It.  Donalione ;  Sp.  Dona- 
cinn  ;  Lat.  Donatio  ;  from 
Donarc,  to  give.  Of  un- 
settled origin. 


DONATION, 
Do'native. 

Do'iNARY. 

Do'nor. 
Do'nee. 
A  giving  or  bestowing,  a  gift  or  grant,  a  largesse. 

O  mirth  of  martyrs,  sweter  than  Sitole 

Of  confessours  also  richest  donatife. 

Chaucer.  .1  Balade  of  our  Ladie, 

But  after  the  donation  of  Constatine  and  other  plentuous 
almesses  committed  vnto  theyr  hades  for  the  socoure  of  the 
poore,  they  became  all  confessours,  and  toke  them  to  Iheyr 
ease  at  home  — Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

So  that  the  childre  of  the  seconde  husbande  put-  (by)  the 
ryghtfull  inheritours,  or  suche  as  were  next  allied  vnto  the 
firste  donoures. — Eabyan,  an.  1286. 

Towhich  add,  that  the  Church  of  Kome  presenting  candles, 
and  other  dovaries  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  do  that  which  the  Collyridians  did. 

Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  1 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  v.  ere  giv'n, 
Permitted  rather,  and  by  thte  usurpt. 
Other  donation  none  thou  canst  produce. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iy. 


DOO 

Hon.  This  done,  our  pleasure  is,  that  all  arrearages 
Be  paid  unto  the  captains  and  tlieir  troops  ; 
■With  a  large  donative  to  increase  their  zeal 
For  the  service  of  the  kingdom. 

Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

If  goods  be  given  to  one  till  such  a  thing  happen,  or  upon 
Buch  a  condition,  there  is  a  property  in  the  donee,  yet  it  is 
clogged  witli  a  limitation  and  condition. 

Slate  Trials.  John  Hampden,  an.  1637. 

God's  giving  or  granting  men  repentance,  signifies  (in 
Scripture)  his  granting  them  the  favour  to  have  their  repent- 
ance accepted  to  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  or  allowed 
instead  of  innocence ;  and  not  his  conferring  repentance 
upon  them  as  an  external  donation;  which  is  altogether 
unintelligible.— C/arfe,  vol.  i.  Ser.  .1!. 

Most  merciful  Jesus,  although  thou  resevvest  full  mani- 
festations of  thy  love  to  my  soul,  till  the  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, yet,  as  if  thou  wert  impatient  of  so  long  a  stay,  tliou 
hast  sealed  at  present  thy  gracious  donative,  and  my  com- 
fortable title  to  a  never-fading  crown. 

Comber,  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  iii.  s.  21. 

A  servant  rarely  or  never  ascribes  what  he  receives  to  the 
mere  liberality  and  generosity  of  the  donor,  but  to  his  own 
uorth  and  merit,  and  to  the  need  which  he  supposes  there 
is  of  him;  which  opinion  alone  will  be  sure  to  make  any 
one  of  a  mean,  servile  spirit,  insolent  and  intolerable. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

Jlany  country  families,  which  come  to  town  for  a  few 
months,  would  frequent  those  churches,  and  they  would 
frequent  them  with  more  readiness  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  lower  classes 
by  voluntary  donations  to  the  charity-box. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  ll'alson,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large  donatives  to  the 
citizens  and  soldiers,  but  these  distributions  were  always 
reckoned  rather  popular  than  virtuous  :  nothing  more  was 
intended  than  an  ostentation  of  liberality,  nor  was  any  re- 
compense expected  but  suffrages  and  acclamations. 

Idler,  No.  4. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  acceptance  of  that  gift  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings must  have  pledged  a  tacit  faith  for  some  degree  of  in- 
dulgence towards  the  donor:  if  it  was  a  free  gift,  gratitude  ; 
if  it  was  a  bargain,  justice  obliged  him  to  it. 

Biirtce.  Rr^jorl  of  a  Commilin  on  the  Affairs  of  India. 

DO'NZEL.  Fr.  Damoisd;  It.  Damigello,  don- 
zello,-  Sp.  DonzeUe;  Lat.  Domicellus,  quasi  par\us 
dominus ;  which  is  a  young  pentlemaii  following 
arms  and  not  yet  knighted,  (Minshew  in  \.  Dam- 
sel, qv.  "> 


DOOxM,  V.  \       A.  S.    Dmtn-an,    to  think,   to 

Doom,  n.      V  judge,  to  determine.     See  Deem. 

Do'oMFUL.  )  The  noun  "  Dom,  dome,  judi- 
cium, sententia,  arbitrium,  a  judgment,  sentence, 
ordinance,  decree.  Dumes-dag, — Dies  judicii,  the 
day  of  judgment,"  (Somner. ) 

To  jivdge  or  adjudge,  to  sentence,  determine  or 
decree. 

And  so  thilke  Brutayne  of  this  lend  coiti 

More  thoru  strengthe  as  ge  yseth,  than  thoru  rj'gt  dom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  95. 

Alas !  were  was  loue  tho,  suiche  domes  to  demc. 

Id.  p.  562. 

That  myht  last  tille  domesday.—R.  Brunne,  Pref.  189. 


•sday  defenden 
Id.  p.  262. 


Bote  thes  thre  that  ich  spak  of.  on  don 
EUes  is  in  yilel.  al  oure  levynge  here. 
Oure  preyers  and  oure  penaunce. 

For  countith  he  no  kjTiges  wraythe. 

sytteth. 
To  detne  as  a  domesnian. — Id.  p.  3S2. 


Be  thou  consenting  to  thin  adversarie  soone,  while  tho 
art  in  the  weye  with  liim,  lest  pfraventure  thin  adversari 
take  thee  to  the  domesnian,  and  the  domesnunt  take  the  t 
the  mynistre,  and  thou  be  sent  to  prisoun.— Zrf.  Matt.  c.  5 


But  in  this  manor  domes  of  men  discorde,  yi  thilk  men 
that  some  folke  demen  v/orthy  of  mede,  other  folke  deme 
hem  worthy  of  turment. — Chaucer.  Boecins,  b.  iv . 

What  should  I  make  lenger  tale 

Of  all  the  people  that  I  say 

I  could  not  tell  till  Domesday.— Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

Gret  wonder  is,  how  that  he  coud  or  miglit 

Ec  domesman  of  hire  dede  beautee. 

Id.   The  Monies  Tale,  v.  13,408. 


DOP 

These  stage-applauses  therefore  must  needs  be  sinful  in  ' 

all  these  respects,  as  Tcrtullian,  Cyprian,  Nazienzen,  Euse- 

bius,  Chrj'sostoiiie,  Augiistine,  Salvian,  with  sundry  modern 

Christian  authors,  have  already  doomed  them  to  our  hands. 

Prynne.  IHstr'io-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  V.  sc.  1 1. 

What  frantick  fit  (quoth  hee)  hath  thus  distraught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rasli  a  doom  to  glue? 

■What  iustice  euer  other  iudgement  taught, 
But  he  sliould  die  who  merits  not  to  line? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.fl 

For  our  own  parts,  we  owe  no  malice  to  the  persons  of  any 
of  the  prelates,  but  would  lay  our  necks  under  their  feet  to 
do  them  good  as  they  are  men,  but  against  the  usurpation 
of  their  power,  as  they  are  bishops,  we  do  profess  ourselves 
enemies  till  Donm.idai/. 

Slate  Trials.  Bastivick,  Burton,  and  Prynne,  an.  1037. 

And  by  th'  infectious  slime  that  doomful  deluge  left 
Nature  herself  hath  since  of  purity  been  reft. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olliion,  s.  9. 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold. 
Were  human  bodies  once,  and  cloth'd  with  earthly  mold. 
Our  souls  not  yet  prepar'd  for  upper  light, 
Till  Doomesday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf 
O'er  him,  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve, 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve, 

And  bend  the  pensive  heart  ; 
And,  fall'n  to  save  his  injur'd  land. 
Imperial  honour's  awful  hand 

Shall  point  his  lonely  bed  ! 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Col.  Charles  Boss. 

DOOR,  n.  Goth.  Dauro,  daiir ;  A.  S.  Dora, 
diiru !  Dut.  Deure,  door ;  Ger.  Tiiure ;  Gr.  &upa. 
Tookc  considers  tlie  English  preposition  Thoruvgh, 
through,  and  the  noun  Door  to  be  the  same  word, 
differently  v/ritten  and  applied ;  meaning — 

Door,  gate,  passage. 

Chaucer  writes  the  word  in  the  Persoiics  Talc 
twice  Thorruke;  or  as  Tyrwhitt  writes  it,  Thurroh, 
(q.d.)  thorough-fare.  And  see  the  quotation  from 
Versf.egan. 

Out  of  churchc  mtn  hii  driue,  wepinde  ynowe, 
&  pitosliche  hom  seine  wende  out  attc  laste, 
&  the  doren  ;ifter  hom  wepende  loke  vaste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  405. 
&  rizt  atte  churche  dore  he  vel  adoun  akne 
To  the  erchebissope's  fet.  Id.  p.  503. 

And  when  sche  cum  to  her  chawinlpir  by  an  vtter  durre, 
sche  ran  towarde  churche  as  faste  as  sche  mygte. 

R.  Brunne,  Pref.  p.  197. 
And  alle  these  wise  weyes.  weren  to  gederea 
In  an  hous  al  by  shutt.  and  here  dore  barred 
Crist  cam  yn  aud  al  was  c\oi&i.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  374. 
For  Jamys  the  gentil  suggeth  in  bus  bokes 
That  feith  withoute  fet,  [deeds]  ys  febelere  than  nouht 
And  ded  as  a  dore-nayic.—Id.  p.  22. 

Trculy,  trculi.  I  seye  to  you,  he  that  cometh  not  in  by  the 
ore  into  the  foold  of  schepe,  but  stieth  by  another  weye,  is 
nyghte  theef  and  a  day  theef.— ;i7c/i/.  Jon,  c,  10. 
Get  me  a  staf,  that  I  may  unrterspore, 
While  that  thou,  liobin,  hevest  of  the  dore  : 
He  shall  out  of  his  studying,  as  I  gesse. 
And  K)  the  chambre  dore  lie  g^m  him  dresse. 

Chaucer.  The  Millercs  Tale,  v.  3i65. 
of  my  God,  the 


That  fast  was  lockt,  but  key  found  not  at  al 
Eraongst  that  bunch,  to  open  it  withall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


Dure  or  durh.  Now  a  doore,  it  is  as  much  to  say  as 
throuyh,  and  not  improper,  because  it  is  a  durh-fare,  or 
thorough  passage. 

Vcrsler/an.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  6. 

Zl«rc-weard.    A  doore-warder, 


With  glewey  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 
Of  virgin-combs,  which  from  the  roof  are  hung ; 

Some  arm'd  within  doors  upon  duty  stay, 
Or  tend  the  sick,  or  educate  the  young. 

Dnjden.  Annus  Mirahilis. 

He  [Hipi)ocrates]  adds,  wheresoever  there  are  great  terrors 
in  the  night,  and  persons  are  beside  themselves,  jumping 
out  of  bed,  and  running  out  of  doors :  these  things  are  said 
to  proceed  from  Hecate,  and  the  possession  of  heroes. 

Farmer.  On  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  c.  2.  s.  3. 


DO'PPER,  V.  \       i.  e.   D!p.      Tl 
Dop,  )(.  I  Dop,  Mr.  Gifford 

Do'priNG,  ?i.      f  Dip,    a    very    lo 
Dop-ciiicK.      J  curtesy,  (a  cringe. 


The   Venetian 

says,  is  the 

low    bow    or 

Dop-chirh,  also'written  Dab-chick,  or  Dob-chick. 
See  D.\D, 


DOR 


She,  that  shafts  doth  loue. 

Shot  dead  the  woman  ;  who  into  the  pumpc 
Like  a  dop-chieke,  diu'd ;  and  gaue  a  thumjie 
In  her  sad  settling.— C/in;)«m«.  Homer.  Odyssey, 


Fact.  Have  you  rfoppers .' 

2d  Her.  A  world  of  dappers  !  but  they  are  there  as  lunatic 
persons,  walkers  only :  they  have  only  to  hum  and  ha,  not 
daring  to  prophesy,  or  start  up  upon  stools  to  raise  doctrine. 
Id.  Kews  from  the  New  World.  The  World  in  the  Moon. 
Nothing  doth  render  a  man  so  complcatTy  Gentile-,  (not 
in  an  aflcrted,  or  artificial  way.  consisting  in  certain  postures 
or  motions  of  the  body,  dapping,  cringing,  &c.) 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  27. 

DOK,  V.  '\       A.  .S.   Dora,    a  dorre  or  drone, 
Due,  )(.      WSoimer.)     Suggested  in  Skinner 
Do'RnER.  )  to  be  from  the  verb,  to  dare,   A.  S. 
Di/r.raii,  (q.d.)  niinaciter  provocare.     But — 

To  durr  the  dotterel  is  to  delude  the  dotterel: 
and  both  are  from  the  same  verb,  Dijdrian,  to 
befool.      See  the  quotation  from  Gifford. 

First,  there  is  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  which  cannot 
be  content  to  live  idle  themselves,  like  dorrers,  of  that  which 
other  have  laboured  for — their  tenants,  I  mean. 

Sir  T,  More.  Utopia,  b.  i.  ttg  Robinson 

The  dor,  (says  Gifford,)  is  tlie  chaffer  ;  and  the  allusion, 
to  which  Jonson  is  never  weary  of  recurring,  is  to  the  de- 
sultory flight  of  Jhis  insect,  which  appears  to  mock,  or  play 
upon  the  passenger,  by  striking  him  on  the  face,  and  then 
flitting  away  preparatory,  as  it  were,  to  a  fresh  attack.  To 
this  Cowley  alludes  :  "  A  hundred  businesses  of  other  men 
fly  continually  about  his  head  and  ears,  and  strike  him  in 
the  face  like  r/(»rrei-.''  Essays  on  Liberty.  Jonson  always 
connects  the  idea  of  tricking,  or  onluilling,  with  dorring. 
Buzzing,  the  prevailing  term  for  deceiving,  in  Addison's 
days,  as  well  as  that  most  hateful  vulgarism,  humming,  so 
fashionable  in  our  own,  derived  its  origin  from  the  same 
respectable  source,  and  both  refer  to  this  imaginary  mockery 
in  tlie  "  droning  night "  of  the  beetle. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  4.  Note. 


When  we  are  so  easily  dord  and  amated  with  every  so- 
jihisme,  it  is  a  certain  argument  of  great  defect  of  inward 
furniture  and  worth,  which  should,  as  it  were,  ballance  the 
minde  and  keep  it  upright  against  all  outward 
whatsoever.— 7/(7/e.  Rem.  Ser.  1  Pet.  Wi.  IS. 


But  this  offer'd  itselfe,  so  i'  the  way,  I  could  not  let  it 
'scape  :  heere  he  comes,  whistle,  be  this  sport  call'd  dorring 
the  dottrell. — B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  dor  or  beetle,  which  you  may  find  under  cow-dung. 

Wallon.  Angler, ^i.i.c.3. 
Or  women  loue  to  be  belou'd 

Of  chaunge  of  clyents,  or 
Viicertaine  wheare  to  find  them,  with 
The  eagle  or  the  dorr. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  31. 

Mai.  I  would  not  receive  the  dor,  but  as  a  bosome  friend 
You  shall  direct  me,  still  provided  that 
I  understand  who  is  the  man,  and  what 
His  purpose,  that  pleads  for  me. 

Beaum.  ^  Fleteh.  The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


DO'RIAN.  ^  Fr.  Doriqui 
Do'rick.  >  rice;  Lat.  Dii 
Do'rize.        J  AiaAeKTos    5a) 


'orique ;  It.  and  Sp.  Do- 
"  kctus  Dorica ,-  Gr. 
SapiKTi.  One  of  the 
five  dialects  of  the  Greeke  tongue,  which  the 
Dorienses.  a  people  of  Greece,  used  in  their  com- 
mon speech  and  ivritings,  (Minshew.) 

Plato  had  good  reason  to  reject  them  both :  and  therefore 
he  cliose  the  Dorian,  as  that  which  is  most  beseeming 
valiant,  sober,  and  temperate  men. 

Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  1021. 

Most  of  the  Historiographers  declare  that  Orpheus,  who 
was  the  ancientest  of  all  the  poets,  wrote  in  the  Dorick 
iialect.—Cudivorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  290. 

Which  if  it  he  true,  then  those  Orphick  fragments,  that 
now  we  have,  (preserved  in  the  writings  of  such  as  did  not 
dorize)  must  have  been  transformed  by  them  out  of  their 
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DO'RMANT.  ^  Fr.  Dormuid  ,-  Lat.  Dor- 
Do'rmancy.  I  miens,  pres.  part,  ofdormire,  to 
Do'rmer.  I  sleep. 

Do'rmitive,  n.   j       Sleeping,  reposing,  leaning 
Do'rmitory.      I  or  lying  in  a  state  of  repose, 
Do'rtcke.         J  in  a  declining  position ;   con- 
tinuing or  remaining  at  rest,  in  stillness,  in  tran- 
quillity. 

A  dormitory, — a  place  to  sleep  in ;  also  of  eternal 
r«st ;  as  a  place  for  burying. 

Dorture, —  Fr.  Dorloir,  (q.)  dormiture.    And  sec 
dormitorium  in  Spelman. 

Thou  may  not  ligge  &  slepe  as  monke  in  his  dortourc. 
Thou  sall'e  rise  vp  &  leape,  &  stirre  vnto  the  stowre. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2  JG. 


Ilis  deth  saw  I  hy  revelatioun, 

Sayde  this  frere,  at  home  in  our  dortour. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompiioures  Tale,  v.  7-137. 

And  therefore  her  stealying  furthe  of  the  ilnrlure  in  tlic 
nighte ;  whiche  was  not  once  or  twice  wekely  was  not  for 
Bpiritual  busines,  nor  to  receiue  reuelacios  of  God,  but  rather 
for  bodely  comunicacio  &  pleasure  with  lier  fredcs. 

Hall.  Hen.  nil.  an.  2j. 

That  taught  the  stones  to  melt  for  passion, 

And  dormant  sea,  to  hear  him,  [Orpheus]  silent  lie  ; 

At  his  voice,  the  wat'ry  nation 

To  flock,  as  if  they  deem'd  it  cheap  to  buy 

"With  their  own  deaths  his  sacred  harmony. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

To  the  conduct  of  their  predecessor,  Queen  Marj*,  it  was 
an  objection,  that  she  had  revived  an  ill  precedent  of  pre- 
rogative taxation  after  a  dormancy  of  centuries. 

State  Trials.  The  great  Case  of  Imposition,  an.  16CG. 


Vnder  sparring  the  gates,  and  bearing  vp  the  dormiloric 
doore,  they  stabbed  the  adulterer  with  the  rest  of  the  covent 
thorough  with  their  weapons. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  7>. 

Yet  all  the  bitter  noxious  part  of  death  shall  be  taken 

away,  as  far  as  concerns  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  the 

sting  of  death  being  by  him  pluck'd  out,  and  so  the  grave 

turn'd  into  a  dormitory  or  retiring-room,  a  place  where  the 

bodies  rest  in  a  sound  sleep,  till  they  be  awakned  into  bliss. 

Hammond.   7ro/-/.-5,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

Then  he  led  us  to  a  long  gallery,  like  a  dorture.  where  he 

showed  us  all  along  the  one  side  (for  the  other  side  was  but 

wall  and  window)  seventeen  cells  very  neat  ones. 

Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 
Into  their  cloisters  now  he  broken  had, 
Through  which  the  monkes  he  chaced  here  and  there, 

And  them  pursu'd  into  their  dortures  sad, 
And  searched  all  their  cells,  and  secrets  neare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  12. 

In  his  fallen  state  the  law  of  nature  is  active  in  some 

things,  but  dormant  in  others.    The  best  morals  of  the 

heathens  are  dashed  with  impure  permission. 

Bates.  Dlcinity  of  the  Christ.  Bel.  proved  by  Reason,  c.  2. 

He  [Iretonl  erected  for  himself  a  more  glorious  monument 
in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  by  his  afTection  to  his  countrj-, 
his  abilities  of  mind,  his  impartial  justice,  his  diligence  in 
the  public  service,  and  his  other  virtues ;  which  were  far 
greater  honour  to  his  memory,  than  a  dormiionj  among  the 
ashes  of  kings.— iurfiow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 

This  is  the  dormitive  I  take  to  Bedward. 

Grecnhill.  Art  of  Embalminr;,  p.  112. 
There  are  other  cases,  especially  in  the  progress  of  insect 
hfe,  in  which  the  dormant  organization  does  not  much 
resemble  that  which  encloses  it,  and  still  less  suits  with  the 
situation  in  which  the  enclosing  body  is  placed,  but  suits 
with  a  different  situation  to  which  it  is  destined. 

Paleij.  Satural  Tkeoto(jy,  c.  27. 

Each  chamber  that  he  fancied  best 
Was  his  the  dormitory  round. 
And,  where  at  eve  he  chose  to  rest, 
Honour'd,  thrice  honourd  was  the  ground. 
And  much  the  lucky  nun  was  bless'd  ! 

Cooper.  Vcr  J'ert,  c.  1. 

DO'RMOUSE.  Lat.  Dormims  mus,  the  sleep- 
ing mouse. 

Maximilian— what  for  lacke  of  money,  and  what  for  mis- 
trust that  he  had  in  hys  awne  subiects,  laye  still  lyke  a 
dormouM  nothynge  ioyne.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 
The  little  dormouse  leaves  her  leaden  sleep, 
Aod  wilh  the  mole  up  to  the  ark  doth  creep. 

Drayton.  Koah's  Flood. 

But  the  most  exquisite  animal  was  reserved  for  the  last 

chapter;  and  that  was  the  dormouse,  a  harmless  creature, 

whose  innocence  might  at  least  have  defended  it  both  from 

cooks  and  physicians. 

Kiiig.  Art  of  Coohenj,  Let.  P.  Tu  Mr 


DOT 


DORSE, 

Do'rcer, 

DO'SSER. 

Do'rsal. 


n.  '\       Fr.  Dossier ;    Mi( 

3r    I  serum,  from    Fr.  Di 

I  from  Lat.  Z>ors7;m,  tl 

J  cause   it  was   place 


Mid.  Lat.  Dos- 

OS,  and  this 

,  the  bacli  ;  be- 

placed  upon  the 


back  of  beasts  of  burden,  (Junius. ) 


Now  if  Tyndall  when  he  shall  perceue  how  blindly  the 
deuil  hath  led  him  here  about,  and  made  him  to  fall  in  the 
diche  with  his  docer,  and  breake  all  his  egges,  and  quayle 
thus  all  conclusion,  woulde  for  shame  sake  any  farther 
shyft,  Src—  Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  657. 

I  may  meet  her 

Riding  from  market  one  day,  'twixt  her  dorsers. 

Beaum.  .J-  Fletch.  The  Little  Thief,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Now  you  are  fain 

To  hire  a  ripper's  mare,  and  buv  new  dossers. 

Id.  Th3  Noble  Gentleman,  Actv.  sc.  1. 

The  milk-maids'  Cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches  ofT, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

Anonymous.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 


DOTE,  r. 
Do'tage. 

Do'TAXT. 

Do'tard. 

Do'TARDLr. 

Do'ter. 
Do'tinglt* 
Do'tish. 
Do'tehead. 


Several  of  the  smaller  species  of  whales  have  been  known 

to  stray  up  the  Thames ;  a  kind  of  Grampus,  with  a  high  ; 

dorsal  tin  has  been  taken  within  the  mouth  of  the  river.         j 

Pennant.  London,  p.  C33. 

DOSE,  r.  >       Fr.  Dose;    It.  Dosa  ;   Gr.  Aoair.  1 
Dose,  7j.     )  That  which  is  (/(iy-h.   Applied  (par-  ^ 

ticularly)  to — 

The  portion  of  medicine  giveti  at  one  time;  to  a  | 

sufficient  quantity.  | 

He  will  rather  take  Absalom  for  his  pattern,  who  invited 
his  dear  brother  to  a  feast,  hugged  and  embraced,  courted 
and  caressed  him  till  he  had  well  dosed  his  weak  head  with 
wine,  and  his  foolish  heart  with  confidence  and  credulity; 
and  then  in  he  brings  him  an  old  reckoning,  and  makes  him 
pay  it  off  with  his  blood.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

That  which  cures  the  manners  by  alternative  physick,  as 
I  said  before,  must  proceed  by  insensible  degrees ;  but  tliat 
which  purges  the  passions,  must  do  its  business  all  at  once, 
or  wholly  fail  of  its  effect,  at  least  in  the  present  operation, 
and  without  repeated  doses. — Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneis,  Ded. 

DOT,  r.  >      SeeDiT.    J)o^  the  noun,  (Tooke) 

Dot,  n.     (is    merely   the    past    part,     of   the 

A.  S.  verb  Dijttan,  to  stop  up,  to  shut  in.      It  is 

not  made  "  to  mark  any  place  in  a  writing,  but  is 

what  we  call  the  full  stop. " 

To  express  thousands  the  Rabbins  usually  place  two  dots 
over  the  units,  that  denominate  the  number  of  thousands. 
Sharpe.  Method  of  Learning  the  Hebrew  Language,  Let.  1. 

From  East  Cape  to  St.  Maria  van  Deimen,  the  chart, 
though  perhaps  not  equally  exact  is  without  any  error  of 
moment,  except  possibly  in  some  few  places,  which  are  here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  chart,  distinguished  by  a  dotted 
line,  and  which  I  had  no  opportunity  to  examine. 

Cook.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


DOT 

Also  written  Doaf.  Dut.  Do- 
ten,  dutten,  delirare,  decipere ; 
Fr.  Doter,  radoter.  Of  imsettled 
origin.  Some  have  said — from 
Herodotus,  because  he  tells  so 
many  old  women's  stories.  Tooke 
thinks  that  dotard  (i.  e.  one  who 
dotes)  is  doder'd  (i.  e.  befooled), 
the  regular  past  tense  of  Dyde- 
rian,  dydrian,  to  delude.  The  verb,  to  dote,  may 
have  been  formed  from  this  past  part.  ;  or  we 
may  owe  it  to  the  Ger.  Doiteren,  to  tremble,  to 
totter.     To  dote,  is— 

To  do  as  dotards  do ;  to  be  weak  or  imbecile 
in  mind  or  understanding ;  to  be  weakly  fond, 
childishly,  unreasonably,  excessively  so. 

Thow  dotede  daffe  quath  hue  dolle  aren  thy  wittes. 

Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  19. 
Now   certes  (qd.  Lone)  I  see  well  (and  that  me  ouer- 
thinketh)  that  wit  in  thee  faileth,  and  art  in  point  to  dote. 
Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
Loue  not  to  bote  least  thou  repent  sore, 
Thy  wife  not  to  loue  yet  I  nil  support, 
But  that  thou  dote  not,  this  I  thee  exhort. 

Id.  The  Remedie  of  Loue, 
1  dare  not  writen  of  it  no  wickednesse, 
Lest  I  myselfe  fall  eft  in  such  dotage.— Id.  Dreame. 
But  folke  of  wives  maken  non  assay, 
Til  they  ben  wedded,  old  dolard  shrewe! 
And  then,  sayst  thou,  we  wol  our  vices  shewe. 

Id.  The  n'if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.!iS73. 

e,  is  better  than  an  olde  king 

Bible,  15.51.  Ecclesiastes,c.4. 

For  if  they  remayne  not  there,  they  are  lyke  to  haue  but 

a  symple  dwellynge  in  this  age,  except  some  superstycyoua 

grandame,  or  some  olde  dottgnge  Sir  Dauy,  wyll  harbour 

them  for  a  tyme.— i7a/e.  Apology,  ful.  .54. 

0  ye  men,  wyne  is  maruelous  stronge,  and  ouercometh 
the  yt  dryncke  it:  it  dysceaueth  the  mynde  and  bryngeth 
both  the  poore  ma  and  y«  kynge  to  dotage  and  vanitie. 

Bible,  1551.  E,dras,c.  3. 

And  the  dolehead  was  beside  himselfe  S;  whole  out  of  his 
mynde. — Tyndall.   IVorkes,  p.  350. 

On  the  other  side,  olde  age  is  th"  lighter  estemed  and 
passed  on,  by  reason  that  the  power  and  habilitie  of  the 
witte  is  much  decaied,  &  such  ones  greatly  suspected  of 
doting. —  Udal.  Lulte,  c.  3. 

The  Popis  dotish  disputers,  Eccius,  Cocleus,  Pighius,  M- 
phons,  Bartholome,  Catimerus.  with  al  their  droiike  dratie- 
saks  were  with  shame  constrained  to  geve  place  to  tha 
lerned  me  of  the  princes  of  Gernianie. 

Joye.  Ecrposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  II. 

1  have  had  enough  of  these  things,  and  do  not  dote  upon 
them :  the  world  I  hope  hath  found  me  more  stayed  and 
reserved  in  my  courses.- 5/n(c  Trials.  Abp.  Abbot,  an.  1672. 

If 't  be  false. 

And  that  you  clothe  your  hate  in  such  a  lie. 
You  shall  hereafter  doat  in  your  own  house,  not  in  the 
court.— Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Maid's  I'ragedy,  Act  iv. 


dotalis ;  Gr. 
.  (  See  Dose, 
(particularly) 


DOTE,  n.  \       Lat.  Dos,  dotis, 

Do'tal.         I  Aoir,  any  thing  (^/foi 

Dot.\'te.      /"above.)     Applied 

Dota'tion.  J  to — 

That  which  is  c/ivt 
tion.     "  Fr.  Dotal,-   , 
ing  to  a  dowry." 

Dotes,  in  B.  Jonson,  cndoivments. 

In  the  article  of  his  own  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
France,  there  is  no  mention  of  dote  nor  douaire. 

Sir  T.  Wgatt.  To  Cromwell,  April  12,  1540. 


But  because  these  will  not  suffice  to  discharge  the  neces- 
i-aries  of  the  church,  we  think  that  all  things  dotale  to 
hospitality  in  times  past,  v.ith  all  annual  rents  both  to  burgh 
and  land,  pertaining  to  priestes,  S:c.  &c.  be  retained  to  the 
use  of  the  church  or  churches,  within  the  towns  or  parishes 
where  they  were  founded. 

.'potswood.  Church  of  Scotland,  an.  1500.  b.  iii. 

Siiall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  possest, 

My  people  thin,  niv  wretched  country  waste. 

Garth.  Ovid  Met.  b.  xiv. 

T.hey  recjuire  and  take  their  foundations,  ordinations, 
dotations,  charities,  accounts,  &c. 

Strype.  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  an,  1 JCI. 


Can  you  Ihinke  to  front  his  reuenges  with  the  palsied  in- 
tercession of  such  a  decay'd  dotant  as  you  seeme  to  be. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
But  why  doe  we  deuise  of  others  ill 

Whiles  thus  we  suffer  this  same  dolard  old 
To  keepe  vs  out,  in  scorn  of  his  owne  will. 
And  rather  do  not  ransack  all,  and  himself  kill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9, 
Old  doting  Nature  change  thy  course  anew. 
And  let  the  trembling  lamb  the  wolf  pursue 
Let  oaks  now  glitter  with  Hesperian  fruit, 
And  piuple  daffodils  from  alder  shoot. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  8. 
Though  his  majesty,  and  those  few  intrusted  by  him,  had 
reason  to  believe  that  God  would  he  more  propitious  to  him, 
from  some  great  alterations  in  England  :  yet  such  imagina- 
tion was  so  looked  upon  as  mere  dotoire.  that  the  king 
thought  not  fit  to  communicate  the  hopes'he  had. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  C91. 

He  [Shaftesbury]  was,  as  to  religion,  a  Deist  at  best :   he 

had  the  dotage  of  astrology  in  him  to  a  high  degree :  he  told 

me,  that  a  Dutch  doctor  iiad,  from  the  stars,  foretold  him 

the  whole  scries  of  his  lile.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  16C0. 

Thus  we  see  what  fine  conclusions,  these  dolers  upon 
body  (though  accounted  great  masters  of  logic)  made  :  and 
how  they  were  befooled  in  their  ratiocinations  and  philo- 
sophy.—CKiwor/A.  Intellectual  System,  p.  240. 

Now  this  concerning  Dcmocritus  I  note  the  rather  mora 
carefully,  because  Epicurus  afterward  dotinghj  fumbling 
about  the  same  philosophy,  made  sense  to  be  the  only  crite- 
rion of  truth  and  falshood.  and  consequently  abused  this 
old  atotnical  philosophy  to  atheism  and  immorality. 

Id.  Moralitu,  b,  ii.  c.  S, 


DOU 

Ihatha  to  wedlock,  dotingly  befray'd, 
Should  hope  in  t&is  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid  ! 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 

His  [James  I.]  courtiers  flattered  liim,  and  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  wlio  died  soon  al'terward,  and  probably  doaled  then, 
declared  himself  verily  persuaded,  that  the  king  "  spake  by 
tlie  spirit  of  God." 

Bolingbroke.  Reinarlcs  on  the  Hist,  of  England. 

The  last  stage,  the  state  of  dotage  remains,  and  this  is  the 
pantomime  of  life ;  the  images  are  new  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  extravagant,  and  please  only  because  tlie  imagi- 
nation is  distempered  or  infirm. 

Johnson.  Adventurer,  No.  24. 

DO'TTARD,  i.  c.  Doddered,  (qv.)  Ascham 
writes  doitcreU. 

And  if  some  old  dotterel  trees,  with  standing  over  nie 
them,  and  dropping  upon  them,  do  not  either  hinder  or 
crooke  their  growing.— Jsc/mm.  Tlie  Schole  Master,  b.  ii. 

And  for  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees,  in 
church-yards,  or  near  ancient  buildings  and  the  like,  are 
pollards,  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

Bacon.  Naturatl  History,  §5SC. 

DO'TTEREL.  Tooke  says,  dim.  of  doder'd, 
(i.  e.  befooled.)  See  Dote.  Camden  from— to 
ilote. 

See  tlie  quotntion  from  Drayton  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bird. 

O  dottrells  dome,  and  is  it  so  J 

What  guerdon  for  these  doultes 
Shall  we  deiiyse  ?  Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  I. 

None  other  else  were  lost  and  depriucd  of  the  lyfe  whiche 

is  in  Christe  Jesu,  but  such  denote  dottrels  &  worldly  wise 

people  as  thei  taught  &  bro\ight  vp  in  false  worshippinges._ 

Bale,  Image,  pt.  i. 

The  dotlerell,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 
Whose  takingmakes  such  sport,  as  man  no  more  can  wish ; 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 
So  marking  you  (with  care)  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net, 
'I'ill  he  be  in  the  snare,  which  men  for  him  have  set. 

Braijlan.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 

If  by  such  complaisance  we  can  inveigle  those  dottrels  to 
Iiearken  to  us,  we  may  induce  them  to  consider  farther,  and 
^.ive  reason  some  competent  scope,  some  fair  play  with 
tliem. — Bar  row,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 


DOU 


DOU 


DO'UBLE,  V. 

DO'UBLE,  )!. 
Do'UBLE,  adj. 

Do'uBLEj  ad. 

Do'UBLENESS. 
Do'UBLER,  n. 
Do'UBUNG,  n. 
Do'uBLY. 
Do'uBLET. 


Fr.  Double:  Sp.Doble,-  It. 
Doppio;  Dut.Dobbel;  Ger. 
Doppel;  &\v.Dubbel;  Lat. 
Duplus  ;  Gr.  AnrXnos,  ovs  ; 
•  5i7rA.aJ ;  twofold,  from  Avo,  and 
ir\tK-€iy ;  Lat.  Plicare,  to 
fold. 

To  fold  over,  (se.)  one  part 
over  another;  to  put  or  add 
equal  to  equal,  in  number  or  measure  ;  to  equal 
twice  the  number  or  quantify. 

To  turn,  and  go  twice,  or  a  second  time  over 
the  same  ground,  or  tract ;  to  turn  and  go  in  the 
course  or  direction  already  passed  ;  to  cross  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  and  out;  and  thus,  to 
endeavour  to  elude  or  escape,  to  illude  or  deceive, 
to  trick.      See  Duplicity. 

Doublet,  vcstis  duplicata,  (Minshew.) 
Doubleh  much  used  as  an  adjective  prefixed  to 
nouns  ;  as  an  adverb,  to  adjectives  and  verbs. 

W.is  ther  non  entre,  that  to  the  castelle  gan  ligge, 
Bot  a  streite  kauce,  at  the  end  a  drauht  brigge, 
Willi  grete  diibie  chevnes  drauhen  ouer  the  gate. 

*  B.  Brunnc,  p.  183. 

Thanh  he  be  fonnde  in  fraternite.  of  alle  fyve  ordres. 
.\nd  have  indulgences  doble  folde 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  165. 


Alas,  for  me  hath  he  soch  hemnesse 
Can  he  for  me  so  pitously  complain, 
Iwis  this  sorow  douhlelh  all  my  pain. 


Though  thou  thee  hide,  it  is  for  nought. 
For  -wherthou  dwelst  thou  shalt  be  sought 
Maugre  thy  subtill  double  face.  Id.  Dreame. 

For  whan  he  was  in  his  richesse. 

These  frends  ful  of  dou'Aenesse 

Offred  him  in  many  wise 

Hert,  and  body,  and  seruice.— Zrf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


He  made  the  blood  come  from  his  hert. — Chaucer. Dreame. 
No\».cometh  the  sinne  of  duuble-tonge,  swiche  as  speke 
faire  before  folk  and  wickedly  behind. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

And  ouer  that  eke  foorth  with  all 

He  saith,  that  other  haue  sliall 

The  double  of  that  his  felowe  axeth.— GoHcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Usure  with  the  rich  dwelleth. 

To  all  that  ener  he  byeth  and  selleth; 

He  hath  ordeined  of  his  sleight 

Me.isure  double  and  double  weight.— M.  lb.  b.  v. 

Thus  tosse  I  too  and  fro,  in  hope  to  haue  reliefe. 
But  in  the  fine  I  finde  not  so,  it  douhlelh  but  my  gi-iefe. 
Vncertainc  Auclors.  The  Louer  refused. 

And  whereas  he  saith,  the  emperour  had  but  for  his  part 
a  dobhie,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  knowing  what  the  wares  cost 
in  those  partes,  he  had  Irible. 

Hackluyt.  Voynges,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

AVhat  vaileth  troth  ?  or  by  it,  to  take  pain ! 
To  striue  bv  stedfastness  for  to  attain 
How  to  be  iust,  and  flee  from  doublenesse? 
Since  all  alike,  where  ruleth  craftinesse. 
Rewarded  is  both  crafty,  false,  and  plain. 

IVyat.  Complaint  for  True  Love  Vurequifcd. 

Thus  is  thy  frend  to  thee,  the  comfort  of  thy  paine, 
The  stayer  of  thy  state,  the  doubter  of  thy  gaine  ; 
In  welth  and  wo  thy  frend,  an  other  self  to  thee. 
Such  man  to  man  a  Cod,  the  proverb  saith  to  bee. 

Vneertainc  A  udors.  The  Praise  of  a  true  Frend. 

And  there  was  &  douhlellc-mukcr  oi  London,  called  John 
Tycle,  and  he  hadde  brought  to  these  glotons  a  Ix.  doublctlcs, 
'he  whiche  they  ware  ;  then  he  dcmaunded  of  these  capi- 
aynes,  who  shulde  paye  hym  for  his  doublctlcs;  he  de- 
manded XXX.  raarke. 

Berncrs.  Froissait.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  3S4. 

And  therewt  he  plucked  vp  hys  douhlet-slruc  to  his  elbow 
vpon  his  left  arme.  where  he  shewed  a  werish  withered 
arme  and  small,  as  it  was  neuer  other. 

Sir  T.  more.  WorUes,  p.  54. 

By  tlie  way  vpon  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  suffered  ship- 
wracke,  and  lost  all  his  bookes.  writinges,  and  coppyes: 
compelled  to  beginne  all  agayne  anewe,  to  his  hyn- 
deraunce  and  douhlyug  of  his  labours. 

Life  of  milium  Tijndall. 
Friend  without  change,  play-fellow  without  strife. 
Food  without  fulness,  counsell  without  pride, 
Is  this  sweet  doubling  of  our  single  life. 

Sidnct/.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
And  therefore  it  is  reasonable  that  in  presence  of  youre 
sayde  allyes  and  confederates,  we  make  the  longer  proposi- 
tyon,  for  so  much  as  we  be  dou-hhi  offended. 

Xicolls.  Thucidides,  fol.  27. 
vh.1t  continent, 


And  when  thou  h.ist  on  foot  the  purblind  hare. 

Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut  his  troubles. 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  $r  Adonis. 

I  would  noAv  rip  up 

All  their  arch-villanies  and  all  their  doubles, 
^^■hich  are  more  than  a  hunted  hare  ere  thought  on. 

Beaum.  S,  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Then  doth  she  see  by  spectacles  no  more 

She  hears  not  by  report  of  douhle  spies ; 
Herself  in  instants  doth  all  things  explore  ; 

For  each  thing's  present,  and  before  her  lies. 

Bavics.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  22. 

As  though  in  this  very  point  other  men's  confessions  in 
particular,  besides  your  own  in  generality,  had  not  left  us 
marks  and  traces  evident  and  plain  enough  to  descry  double- 
ness  and  diversity. — Slate  Trials.  Gunpowder  Plot,  an.  1016. 

The  doubters  of  a  hare,  or  in  a  morning 
Salutes  from  a  splay-footed  witch,  to  drop 
Three  drops  of  blood  at  th'  nose  just,  and  no  more, 
Croaking  of  ravens,  or  screech  of  owls 
Are  not  so  boding  mischief  as  thy  crossing 
My  private  meditation. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

And  yet 

It  seemed  he  had  two  names,  for  there  were  writt 
On  a  white  canvasse  douMett  that  he  wore. 
Two  capital  letters  of  a  name  before. 

Corbet.  To  the  Lord  of  Mordant. 

Who  wondring  much  at  that  so  suddaine  fit, 

Yet  nought  dismayd,  them  stoutly  well  withstood ; 
Ne  yeelded  foote  ne  once  abacke  did  flit, 
But  being  doubly  smitten,  likewise  doubly  smit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

For  if,  in  this  case,  the  force  should  be  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1 ;  and,  in  oscillating  in  a  cycloid,  the 
same  body,  with  the  same  velocifv  doubled,  describes  only  a 


doubled  ^ich,  and  its  force  is  tlierefore  dn}y  doubled ;  this 
body,  with  one  and  the  same  degree  of  velocity,  would  have 
twice  as  much  force,  when  thrown  upwards,  as  when  thrown 
horizontally  :  which  is  a  plain  contradiction. 

Clarke  §■  Leibnitz.  Br.  Clarke's  Fifth  Reply. 

If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  foreseen 

He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 

The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen. 

Bryden.  Odd.  Mclam.  b.  ix. 

Cecil,  about  a  year  ago  or  better,  upon  some  heat  in  his 

back,  fearing  the  stone,  caused  his  doublet  to  be  cut  and 

voided  in  the  back,  and  so  went  abroad,  and  rid  very  cold. 

Strype.  Life  of  A bp.  Grindall,  an.  1563. 

With  these  consort 

The  staunch  and  steady  sages  of  thy  pack. 
By  long  experience  versed  in  all  the  wiles, 
And  subtle  doublings  of  tlie  various  chase. 

Somerville.  The  Chase,  b.  iv. 

Now  the  seed  being  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 

increase  of  the  several  species,  it  is  worthy  the  observation, 

what  care  is  taken  to  secure  and  preserve  it,  being  in  some 

doubly  and  trebly  defended.— iSa;/.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

We  now  turned  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left;  as  we  went 
forward,  lie  still  went  faster,  but  in  vain ;  the  person  whom 
he  attempted  to  escape,  hunted  us  through  every  doubling, 
and  gained  upon  us  each  moment :  so  that,  at  last,  we  fairly 
stood  still,  resolving  to  face  what  we  could  not  avoid. 

Goldsmith.  Ess.  10. 

Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  ill  his  Pindaric 
compositions.— .B/aJr,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  39. 


DOUBT,  V. 

DOLBT,  71. 

Do'UBTABLE. 

Do'uUTANCE. 

Do'lbtedly. 

Do'UBTER. 

Do'l'btif. 

Do'cBTEt'L. 

Do'ubtfully. 

Do'uBTFl'LNESS. 

Do'l'BTING,  n. 

Do'UBTINGLY. 

Do'lBTLESS. 

Do'uBTLESSLY. 

Do'lBTOUS. 


Fr.  Doubter  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Dudnr;  Lat. Dubitare;  (q.) 
duitare,  (i. )  in  duo  Hare, 
(Minshew.)  And  Vossius 
agrees  that  du  is  duo,  but 
does  not  accede  with  respect 
to  the  remainder  of  the 
word.  The  usage  is  well 
expressed  by  Cotgrave. 

"  To  doubt,  suspect,  mis- 
trust ;  be  uncertain,  make  a 
question,  or  scruple  of;  to 
stagger,  stammer,  waver  be- 
tween hope  and  fear ;  to  be 
in  suspense  ;  also,  to  fear, 
awe,  dread,  redoubt;  (sometimes)  also  (as  much 
as)  to  hope." 

To  fear,  to  dread,  to  stand  in  awe  of,  is  the  con- 
stant usage  of  the  old  writers  ;  e.  g.  mR.  of  Glou- 
cester, "  He  was  a  good  man,  and  doubted  God  :" 
i.  c.  feared. 

So  that  other  grete  kyniges  denied  hym  eclion 
Bygende  see  in  eche  stude,  and  dradde  ver  and  ner. 
That  he  come  and  by  nome  her  londes,  other  her  poer 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  181. 


Kenredus  and  Eldred,  Kings  of  the  Marches, 

There  successively  reigning,  became  monks  also 

King  Siberte  of  Estangle,  and  OtTa  doutless.—Id.  p.  583. 

JIald  thought  of  this  stoure,  scho  bithouht  hir  straite, 
&  douted  dishonoure,  that  mot  com  thorgh  disceite. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  119. 
And  what  lyves  thei  lyven,  and  what  lawe  thei  usen 
What  thei  drede  and  doubten,  dere  syre  telleth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  172. 
And  do  we  as  David  techeth.  for  rfoateof  God's  veniaunee 


And  Eioude  tetrarck  herde  alle  thingis  that  weren  dun  of 
him  ;  and  he  doutide  for  that  it  was  seyde  of  sunime  ir.cn 
that  Jon  was  risun  fro  Aeith.—  iriclif  Luk,  c.  9. 

Also  in  thebiheest  of  God  he  doutide  not  with  iintrust.but 
he  was  coumfortid  in  bileue  ghyuynge  glorie  to  God. 

Id.  Ro7naynes,  c.  4. 

And  do  ghe  alle  thingis  withoufe  gnitchyngis  and  dotil- 
yngis. — Id.  Philipensis,  c.  2. 


For  the  matter  of  it  is  such,  that  whe  o  douht  is  deter- 
mined &  cut  awav,  ther  waxen  other  doubles  without  num- 
ber, right  as  the  heddes  of  Idre  the  serpent  waxen,  y  which 
serpent  Hercules  slough. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 


DOU 


Chaucer.  Drenme. 


God  wot  tliv  lordship  is  daulable 

If  tlieyenfor-j(!  it  to  win 

That  should  defend  it  fro  within. — Id.  Horn,  of  Ihe  Pose, 

Sens  God  seeth  cuery  thing  oxit  of  douiauce 

And  liim  disposcth  through  his  ordinaunce. 

Id.  Trollus,  b.  iv. 
iven  and  atteint  the  doubtous  or  double 


Clearly  to  answcre  ye  would  aske  long  space 
The  matter  is  doubtfuH  and  opinable 
To  assertain  you  I  wol  myself  enable. 

Id.  The  Semedle  oj  Loue 

(Qd.  Troilus)  iwis  thou  ncdelesse 

Counsailest  me,  that  sickelich  I  me  faine 

For  I  am  sicke  in  ernest  dout/esse.  Id.  Troilus,  b.  ii 

On  of  us  two  moste  bowen  doulelees  : 

And,  sith  a  man  is  more  resonable 

Tlian  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  suiTrable. 

Id.  The  Wlf  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  C022 


Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 
Thus  reignen  vnder  the,  the  kynges, 
And  all  the  people  vnto  the  louteth, 
And  all  the  worlde  thy  person  douMh.—Gower.  C.  A.  b.  i. 
And  the  strange  yles  aboute 
He  wan.  that  euery  man  hath  doute 
Upon  his  marche  for  to  sayle.  Li.  lb.  h.  v. 

The  kynge  was  dotilifc  of  his  dome.  /(/.  Jb.  b.  vi. 

But  els  if  he  be  doubfous 
To  sleen  in  cause  of  rightwi,<!enesse, 
It  male  be  saide  no  pitousnesse, 
But  it  is  pusillanimitee, 
Whiche  euery  prince  shulde  flee.  /(/.  lb.  b.  vii. 

He  had  commanded  his  secret  varieties,  that  -Bhanne 
soeuer  he  mette  any  iiersone,  and  made  suche  a  sygne  to 
theym,  that  incoty^-^vit  they  shulde  slee  hym,  whatsoeuer 
he  were,  without  any  wordes  or  resonyng ;  and  by  y'  meanes 
he  made  many  to  be  slayne,  wherby  he  was  so  douhled,  that 
none  durst  speke  agaynst  any  thynge  that  he  wolde  haue 
done. — Berners.  Froissairt.  Cromjcle,  vol.  i.  c.  29, 

The  lady  who  douied  those  wordes,  for  she  knew  well 
Englysshemen  were  crewell  and  hasty,  said  :  sirs,  as  God 
wyll  I  am  redy  to  do  as  ye  ^V7ll  haue  me. — Id.  /6.  vol.  ii.  c.  24 1 . 

For  when  God  delyuereth  not,  menis  myndis  be  broken 
beleuing  themselues  not  to  be  herde,  then  beginne  they  to 
dowt,  or  to  thinke  God  to  be  angrye  with  them. 

Joyc.  ExposicioH  of  Danid,  c.  3. 

Thraldom  at  large  hath  made  this  prison  free, 
Danger  wel  past  remembred  workes  delight : 
Of  lingring  doubles  such  hope  is  sprong,  pardie, 
That  naught  I  finde  displeasant  in  my  sight. 

Sunei/.  Bonum  est,  S;c. 
Wlierfore  the  duke  sent  out  his  letters  and  comyssyons  for 
to  assemble  his  knyghtys  to  withstade  the  sayde  enemyes  ; 
but  the  sayde  cytezynes  of  Parys  cast  an  other  way,  and 
thought  it  to  be  done  to  the  greuaiice  or  correccyon  of  theym  : 
for  dowte  whereof  the  prouost  with  other  that  had  the  gouer- 
nauce  of  the  cytie,  causyd  the  gatys  to  be  kepte,  and  none 
shulde  cntre  but  such  as  lyked  theym. 

Fabyan.  King  John,  an.  8. 
When  they  hearde  him  speak  these  words,  they  were  in 
great  double  [curam]  of  hys  sodeyne  rashnesse,  and  therefore 
euery  one  requireth  him  aparte,  that  he  would  not  increase 
hys  perill  through  anye  haste,  but  suffer  himself  to  be  or- 
dered by  yr  aduyce  of  his  phisicios. 

Brcnde.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  2S. 

Good  heed  would  be  had  that  nofhingberfrjwStoWy  spoken, 
which  may  haue  double  meaning,  nor  yet  any  thing  vttered 
that  may  make  as  much  against  vs  as  with  vs,  but  that  all 
our  wordes  runne  to  conflrme  wholy  our  matter. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  108. 

The  slipper  state  I  know,  the  sodein  turnes  from  wealth. 

The  doubtful  hope,  the  certain  woe,  and  sure  dispeire  of 
health.         Surrey.  Description  of  Fickle  Affeetions. 

And  therefore,  when  such  arguments  are  made,  wee  say, 
dubium  per  id  quod  ceque  dubium  est,  confirmatur.  That 
which  is  douhifull,  is  proued  by  that,  which  is  as  doubtfull, 
and  so  we  doe  not  allowe  the  argument. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  lo'jihe,  fol.  81. 

I  came  to  the  court  (then  at  Whitehall)  prayed  audience, 
had  it  at  large,  and  very  privately  discovered  to  her  majesty 
this  conspiracy,  much  to  this  effect,  though  covered  with  all 
the  skill  I  had.  She  took  it  doubtfully.  I  departed  with 
tesx.— State  Trials.  William  Parry,  an.  1581. 

Here  we  must  be  diligent,  that  in  all  such  repugnauncie 
of  propositions,  there  be  no  douhtfulnesse  in  any  word,  and 
that  alwaies  there  be  one  maner  of  words  that  goe  before, 
and  also  one  maner  of  wordes  that  ende  the  sentence,  plainly 
and  without  double  ynderstanding. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  20, 
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I      And  he  that  asketh  donbtingly,  asketU  coldly.  And  there- 
fore Sainct  James  biddcth  vs  ask  in  faith  no  thyng  doubting. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  IS. 

That  famine  is  well  known  which  oppressed  Calagurium, 
a  city  of  Spaine,  when  in  old  lime  Cneius  Pompeius  layed 
siege  thereunto,  (Valerius,  lib.  vii.  c.vii)  the  citizens  whereof 
conuerted  their  wiues  and  children  into  meat  for  the  satis- 
fying of  their  extreme  hunger,  whom  donlttlesse  they  would 
with  all  their  heartes  haue  sold  for  other  victuals. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  583. 

Happie  are  al  they  that  wayte  for  hym.  For  thus  (O  thou 
people  of  Syon,  and  ye  citizens  of  Jerusalem)  shall  ye  never 
be  in  hcuyness,  for  doubtlesse  he  wyll  haue  mercy  upon  thee. 
Bible,  1551.  Isay,  c.  30. 
I  For  in  these  pointes  wherein  we  vary,  as  for  ensample  that 
'  freersraaywed  nunnes:  either  the  Scripture  is  plai«e&  easy 

to  perceiue,  or  douhtouse  and  hard  to  vnderstande. 
:  Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  457. 

Vile  hag,  said  Scudamore,  why  doost  thou  lye! 
i  And  falsly  seek'st  averluous  wight  to  shame  ? 

:      Fond  knight,  said  shee,  the  thing  that  with  this  eye 
I  sav,',  why  sliould  I  dotM  to  tell  the  same. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  iv.  c.  I. 

The  noblest  of  the  people  got  together, 
Dnublini/  the  Lord  had  angry  with  them  been, 

:       And  had  sent  Samuel  to  reprove  their  sin. 

!  Drayton.  Darid  S;  Goliah. 

1  Some  fearing  shriekt,  .some  being  harmed  houl'd, 

I  Some  lauglit  for  sport,  some  did  for  wonder  shout, 

I  And  som  that  wold  seem  wise,  their  wonder  turn'd  to 

[  doubt.               Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

i  ' Modest  doubt  is  cal'd 

The  beacon  of  the  wise. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  S^  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

It  were  to  be  wished  the  English  revolters,  that  are  so 
nearly  cnncern'd,  and  the  unsettled  doubters,  that  are  in 
most  danger  to  be  seduced  by  the  confidence  of  a  supposed 
safety,  wliich  is  promised  them  in  their  departure  from  us, 
and  aflirmed  to  be  granted  on  all  hands,  would  timely  be 
admonished  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  67. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  a  Iav?-maker  consisteth  not  only  in  a  plat- 
I  form  of  .justice,  but  in  the  application  thereof:  taking  into 
'  consideration,  by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  certain,  & 
what  are  the  causes  aud  remedies  of  the  doubtfulness  and 
uncertainty  of  law. — Bacon.  Adi^ancem.  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

His  deputy  or  viceroy  with  all  expedition  came  off  to  our 
ship  in  a  canow,  and  without  any  fear  or  doubting  of  our 
good  meaning  came  presently  on  board. 

Sir  F.Drake.  The  World  Encompassed,  p.  83. 

Which  assertion  the  said  Gildas  doth  not  deliver  coldly  or 
diiubtinghj,  but  with  great  confidence  and  relying  upon  good 
gxuMwls.—Specd.  The  Romans,  b.vi.  c.  9.  s.  5. 

His  speech  Was  answer'd  with  a  gen'ral  noyse 
Of  acclamations,  doubtlesse  signes  of  joyes, 
Which  souldiers  vtter'd,  as  they  forward  went. 
The  sure  fore-runners  of  a  faire  euent. 

Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 

Doubtless,  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 

Bodies  to  spirits  by  sublimation  strange; 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns  ; 

As  we  our  meats  into  our  nature  change. 

Dailies.   Immortality  of  Ihe  Soul,  s.  4. 

Za.  Why  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will,  when  you  have 
dehnted  that  your  commander  is  but  your  mistres,  a  woman, 
a  weak  one,  widely  overborn  wiih  passions. 

Beaum.  §■  Flelch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trusted  to  my  life. 
The  beauty  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Epistle.  Helen  to  Paris. 

By  this  example  you  are  taught  again 
That  dreams  and  visions  are  not  always  vain : 
But  if.  dear  Partlet,  you  are  still  in  doubt. 
Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out. 

Id.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

The  bard,  who  first  ordain'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song  : 
Which  Homer  might  without  a  blush  rehearse. 
And  leaves  a  doubtful  palm  in  Virgil's  verse. 

Id.  Palamon  S,-  Arcite. 

Placid.  How  doublfvlly  these  spectres  fate  foretel ! 
In  double  sense,  and  twilight  truth  they  dwell; 
Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait, 
And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  fbr  fate.  I 

Id.  The  Royal  Martyr,  Act  iv.  s.  4.  I 

Wiereby  our  souls,  when  they  will  stand  most  in  need  of 
comfort  and  support,  will  unavoidably  be  left  in  a  trembling 
and  disconsolate  condition,  and  in  an  anxious  doubtfulness 
of  mind  what  will  become  of  them  for  ever. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34. 

For  my  part,  as  in  the  forty-first  experiment  I  tendered 
my  thoughts  concerning  respiration  but  doubtingly,  so  I 
am  yet  unwilling  to  determine  resolvedly  in  a  matter  of  that 
difliculty.— iJu(/te.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  j 


DOU 

T.txes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  h.ad  hitherto 
been  sparingly  attempted  in  America  ;  without  ever  doubt- 
ing the  extent  of  its  lawful  power,  parliament  alway  dmtbled 
the  propriety  of  such  impositions. 

Burke.  On  the  late  Slate  of  Ihe  Nation. 

He  hid  bis  hp  id  behind  his  wig, 

And  \\itl\  vu<  h  trnth  took  ofFa  pig, 

Ml  I  ii  u^,  and  no  joke, 

I  n  .ith  his  cloak, 

II  nil  gruntnig  elf, 

"1    >  111       ll^n^elf.        Smart.  The  Pig,  Fah.  IS. 

His  lectures  upon  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hea- 
vens could  not  take  up  less  than  a  year  ;  and  he  would  never 
have  ended  them  if  he  had  been  interrupted,  and  obliged  to 
answer  doubters  and  cavillers. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

But  obscurity  as  to  the  origin  of  niu.scular  motion  brings 
no  doubtfulness  into  our  observations  upon  the  sequel  of  the 
process.— Pa/ei/.  Natural  TJieology,  c.  7. 

DOUCE'UR.  Fr.  Dovcnur,  sweetness,  from 
Lat.  Diilcis,  sweet ;  generally  applied,  in  English, 
to  that  which  sweetens,  renders  pleasant  or  agree- 
able, (sc.)  a  gift  or  present ;  a  donation. 


DOVE.  ^       Goth.  £)!/6o ;   A.  S.  Dhi'o  ,- 

Do'vE-isH.  I  T>ut.Duyve,clui/f:  Ger.  Taiibe; 

Do'vE-TAiL.       f  Sw.  Diifwa.    "The   Lat.  Co- 
Do'vE-TAiLED.  J  lumba  is  thought  to  be  from 

the  Gr.  KoAuu/Sav,  urinare,  aquam  subire  ;  to  dip 

or  duck  ;  from  the  action  of  these  birds  ;  Junius,. 

supported  by  Wachter,  thinks  dove  is  from  the 

A.  S.  Diif-ian,  to  dive,  duck  or  dip. 
Dove-tail,  (in  Joiner j/,)   so  called  from  its  re. 

semblance  to  the  tail  of  a  dove ;  a  figura  caudee 

columbincE  emula,  (Skinner.) 


An  lo  hevenes  weren  opened  to  him :  and  he  saw  the  spirit 
of  God  coming  doun  as  a  dowve  and  comynge  on  him.  And 
lo  a  voice  fro  hevenes  seiynge  this  is  my  loved  sone  in  wliich 
I  haue  pleased  to  m&.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

And  lo,  heaue  was  ope  oner  hym  :  and  John  saw  the  spirite 
of  God  descede  lyke  a  done,  and  light  vpon  hym.  And  lo, 
there  came  a  voyce  fro  heauen  sayint,e,  Thys  is  my  lieloued 
Sonne  in  whom  is  my  ielyie.— Bible,  an.  1551.  Mattlieui. 

With  eyen  glad,  and  browes  bent, 

Her  heere  doune  to  her  heeles  went, 

And  she  was  simple  as  done  on  tree. 

Full  debonaire  of  herte  was  shee.— C/iaiicer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


The  falcon  and  the  dove  sit  there  together. 

And  th'  one  of  them  doth  prune  the  other's  feather. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 


suffering,  not  in  actions  of  cruelty ;  ^ 

in  blood ;  but  the  blood  shed  for  us,  not  shed  by  us. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Beauty  and  rnitie  of  I  lie  Church. 

Sbatter'd  and  torn  before  the  flag  they  fly 
Like  doves,  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy 
Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high. 

Duke.  On  the  Death  of  King  Charles  II. 

You  will  suffer  my  little  doves  i 
among  your  eagles,  if  you  should  h 
of  them  as  they  have  of  themselves  ;  if  not,  you  will  kindly 
confine  them  to  their  cage  and  their  nests. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  ix.  Let.  25. 

The  ancient  languages  resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most 
improved  state,  after  the  invention  of  dove  -  tail  joints, 
grooves,  and  mortices  :  when  thus  all  the  principal  junc- 
tions are  effected,  by  forming,  properly,  the  extremities,  or 
terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined. 

Campbell.  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

He  [Lord  Chatham]  made  an  administration,  so  checkered 
and  speckled  ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed,  4-c. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

DOUGH.  ■>      A.S.Dah;    I>ut.  Deeg ;    Ger. 

Do'uGHY.  )  Teiy ,-  Sw.  Deg.  Skinner  acd 
Wachter  seem  inclined  to  derive  from  A.  S. 
Deagan,  imbuere,  (q.d. )  Farina  aqua  mixta,  sen 
imbiita.  Tooke  says, — Dough  is  the  past  part, 
of  the  A.  S.  verb  Deaw-icn,' to  moisten,  to  wet. 
Dough  or  dow  means  wetted.  Dew  is  the  same 
past  part. 

The  bread,  (i.  e.  brayed  corn  or  grain,)  by  being 
welted  becomes  dov.qh.     (See  Tbo.^c,  ii.  156.) 


DOU 

Another  parable  Jhesus  spake  to  hem,  ihe  kyngdon!  of 
heavens  is  lyk  to  sour  douc/h  which  a  womman  took  and 
hidde  in  thre  mesuris  of  mele  til  it  were  al  sowred. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

The  chyldre  gather  stickcs,  the  fathers  kyndle  the  fyre,  the 
mothers  kneade  y  dowghe,  to  bake  cakes  for  the  quene  of 
lieauen. — Bible,  1551.  Jeremye,  c.8. 

Did  you  mark  the  gentleman, 

How  boldly  and  how  sawcily  he  talk'd, 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for, 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dow. 
Seaum.  S,-  Ftetcli.  Rule  a  Wife  .J  have  a  Wife,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

This  botcher  looks  as  if  he  were  dough-bak'd;  a  little 
butter  now  and  I  could  eat  him  like  an  oaten-cake. 

Id.  The  Martial  Maid,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

He  comes  so  lazily  on  in  a  simily,  with  his  arm  full  of 
■weeds,  and  demeans  himself  in  the  dull  expression  so  like  a 
dough-kneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  spirit  enough  left  him 
30  far  to  look  to  his  Syntaxis,  as  to  avoid  nonsense. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectgmnuus. 


all  the  vnbak'd  and  do7iiy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well,  Act  iv.  sc.5. 

The  third  was  accused  for  a  monstrous  piece  of  sorcery, 
long  practis'd  by  hags,  for  moulding  up  pieces  of  dough  into 
the  shapes  of  men,  women,  and  children;  then  heating  them 
at  a  gentle  fire,  which  had  sympathetic  power  to  torment 
the  bowels  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood.— Tai/er,  No.  21. 


DOW 


DOW 


DO'UGHTY,  adj.  \       From  J 
Do'uGHTii.v.  V  goodness, 

Do'uraxiNESs.         )  ness,  the  i 


This  oil  served  instead  of  butter,  to  eat  with  dough-hoys 
or  dumplings,  in  his  return  out  of  these  seas. 

Damjiier.  Voyages,  an.  1CS4. 

So  it  happened,  that  in  forty-nine  instances  out  of  fifty, 
the  said  head  was  compressed  and  moulded  into  the  shape 
of  an  oblong  conical  piece  o{  dongh,  such  as  a  pastry-cook 
frenerally  rolls  up,  in  order  to  make  a  pie  of. 

Sterne.   Tristram  Shandy,  c.  19. 

DO'UGHTY,  arlj.  \  From  Duguth,  virtue, 
s,  valour,  viiliant- 
third  per.  sing. 
(Toolie  says)  of  Dug-an,  valere,  "  to  be  able,  to 
be  of  force  or  power,  to  may  or  can,  to  prevail  or 
profit.  Belgis,  Deugh-en,  dagh-en,  duog-hen," 
(Somner.) 

A.  S.    "  Dohlig,  noble,  stout,  valiant,  bardie, 
courageous,  renowned,  vertuous,"  ( Somner. ) 

Aftur  hym  regny'd  his  sone  fulle  rj-ght. 
The  iii.  Edward,  that  doughty  knyght. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  592. 
Godefrey  of  Louayn,  the  duke  that  was  douhty, 
Bi  messengers  tuayn  sent  to  Kyng  Henry, 
For  his  doubter  Adelayn,  that  wele  was  than  of  age. 

R.Brunne,  p.  lOG. 
:  that  land  with  dynt  of  douhty  knyght. 


Thfrcfo  he  was  a  douhty  dreaded  knight 

Tryde  often  to  the  scathe  of  many  dea 

That  none  in  equall  armes  him  matchen 


Spenser.  Fa 


■rie  Qiteei 
in  that  I 


The  Biscaino  perceiving  1 ,     j  .-  , 

ceived  by  his  doughtiness  his  intention,  and  resolved  to  do 
the  like— 5;;<?«07i.  Son  Quixote,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

How  m.my  doughty  monarchs,  in  later  and  more  polite 
ages,  would  have  slept  in  cottages,  and  have  worked  in 
stalls,  instead  of  inhabiting  palaces,  and  being  cushioned  up 
in  thrones,  if  this  rule  of  government  had  continued  m 
force.— Jlulingbrohi:  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  12. 

DO  US,  the  termination,  hat.  Dus,  da,  dum ; 
as,  aiimndus,  one  who  ovglit  to  be  loved,  dccendii.i, 
who  nm/ht  to  be  taught.  The  root,  is  probably 
the  Gr.Afoi'. 

DOUT,  V.  The  commentators  on  Shakespeare 
.Tgreo  that  doubt,  is  wrong,  and  doiit,  i.  e.  do  out, 
right ;  but  under  the  word  doubt  it  has  been  shown 
that  to  doubt,  is  constantly  used  as  equivalent  to, — 
to  fear,  to  aw'c,  and  thus,  it  may  be,  consequen- 
tially, in  this  passage,  to  quell,  fo  subdue.  Ray, 
however,  has  douter,  an  extinguisher,  (q.d.)  do- 
outer. 

The  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doubt 

To  his  own  samAal.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 


DOW,  V. 

Do'WABLE. 

Do'WAGE. 

Do'WAGF.R. 

Do'WER. 

DO'WERY. 

Do'WERED. 

Do'v.TRI.ESS 


He  hopes  to  wyri 


nil/  Knygni. 
id.  p.  259.  I 

Thise  mad  R  homage  dnnhleli,  kneland  doun.— W.  p.  163.  | 
Thorgh  ther  doithliiiessi:  the  lend  thorgh  th' 


This  roiali  ring  set ' 
Which  Troilus  in  d, 
To  him  again  I  lear 


Id.  p.  115. 


1  giele 


Thorgh  R.  the  conquerour,  his  douhtynes  we  ken. 

/(/.  p.  1S6. 
And  al  that  Marc  hath  ymad,  Mathu,  Johan,  and  Lucas 
Of  thyne  douhtieste  dedes.  don  on  oure  secte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  118. 


Thenne  cam  Pilatus,  with  muche  puple  sedens  pro  trihu- 

nali 
To  seo  hou  douhtiliche  delh  shohle  do. — Id.  p.  341. 

Sire  Thopas  was  a  douhty  swain, 
■\Vhite  was  his  face  as  paindeniaine 
His  lippcs  red  as  rose. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  y  13,C54. 

By  line  and  leysure  clymes  the  lofty  wall. 
And  winnes  the  turrettes  toppe  more  conningly. 
Than  doughtye  Dick,  who  lost  his  life  and  all.  ' 
With  hoysting  vp  I'.is  head  to  hastilye. 

Goscoigne.  Memories. 

The  doughtynes  and  valyauntise  of  the  olde  capitaynes 
■who  warred  for  cmpyre,  and  not  for  defence  of  lyfe,  is  much 
renoumed  and  praysed,  but  in  Gentyle  ■wryters,  and  of 
Panymsor  Gentyles.— frfa/.  Mark,  Pref. 

Lesse  did  he  thinke  himselfe  (I  dare  say)  that  his  glorie 
and  loftie  looks  should  haue  beene  brought  downe  so  sooiie, 
especiallie  by  them  of  his  owne  religion,  whose  part  he  so 
doiiglilclic  defended. 

lex.  Mart,  p.l905.  Cod's  Pun.  upon  Contem.  of  the  Gospel. 


Fr.  Douer,  to  indue,  eiidoir  or 
give  a  dou'r;/  unto.  See  En- 
dow. Dower  ,-  Fr.  Douaire  ; 
Mid.  Lat.  Dotnruim,  dounrium, 
'  from  Lat.  Dos ,-  Gr.  Awj,  any 
thing  given.     See  Dote,  n. 

Dowager,     douarierc,      quae 
fruitur  dote  post  raariti  mortem ; 
who  enjoys  a  doivri/  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

And  the  churche  I  founded  in  a  morv  place,  called  Mury- 

felde,  &  I  doiccd  of  the  pryuylege  of  the  citee  by  King  Henry. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  520. 

He  comandid  alle  his,  to  mende  that  trespas. 
In  alle  maner  ■n-ise,  as  it  ore  feffed  was, 
&  on  the  s.ime  asise  serued  &  alowed 
Of  all  the  franchise,  that  it  are  was  domed. 

R.Brunne,  p.  77. 
Fulfille  the  testament  of  Kyng  William  that  was 
That  tille  his  sister  ment  for  doiverie  that  trespas. 

Id.  p. 151. 
Be  strong  of  herte,  and  voide  anon  hire  place, 
And  thiike  don-er  that  ye  broughten  me 
Take  it  agen,  I  grant  it  of  my  grace. 

Chaueer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8C83 
But  ther  as  ye  me  profre  si\-iche  doiraire 
As  I  first  brought,  it  is  wel  in  mv  mind,  &c. 

Id.  lb.  V.  8724. 
this  rubie  redd 
c  to  me  sende 
whan  I  am  riedde. 
Id.   The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
Yea,  and  beside  this  he  offereth  to  lake  to  wife,  .Elianor 
Queue  Dowager  of  Portyngali,  without  any  doicer,  yea,  in 
hir  kirtell.  &  to  rndouie  her  with  tenno  thoup.ande  markes 
Eterlyng  by  the  ycTe.—IIall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  19. 

Th.-.n  snvdo  she  :  Cod  hathe  endctccd  me  wc  a  good  dowery. 
Now  wil  my  husbande  dwell  with  me,  because  I  haue  borne 
hym  vi.  sonncs. -iiiWe,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  30. 

The  Frenchmen  often  tymes  required  Kyng  Henry  to 
assigne  to  her  a  (/ower,  but  al  was  in 
men  aunswered  that  the  matrimony  ■ 
by  reason  wherof  she  was  not  dowahle,  by  the  very  treatie 
of  mariage  conclude<l. — Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 

Thy  revenues  cannot  reach 

To  make  her  doivage  of  so  rich  a  jointure 
As  can  tlie  heir  of  wealthy  Jerningham  .' 

Anonymous.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 
As  Charles  his  daughter,  you  the  lilly  wear ; 
As  Henry's  Queen  the  blushing  rose  you  bear  ■, 
By  France's  conquest  and  by  England's  oatli, 
■Vou  are  the  true  made  dowager  of  both. 

Drayton.  England's  Historical  Epistles. 

■ She  spous'd  about  him  twines 

llcr  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dou-r  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

She  did  excell,  and  seem'd  of  Angels'  race. 
Lining  on  earth  like  Angell  new  diuinde, 
Adorn'd  with  wisedome  and  with  chastitic, 
And  all  the.iteii'n'es  of  a  noble  mind. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 

Lear.  Will  you  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Vnfrieiulcd,  new  adopted  to  our  hate, 
[      now'r'd  witli  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath, 
'J'ake  her  or  leave  her. — Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
C03 
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Lear.  Return  with  her? 

Why  tile  hot-bloodied  France,  that  doiverlesss  fooke 
Our  yongest  borne,— I  could  as  well  be  brought. 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg. 
To  keep  base  life  a  foote.— S.'ia/ccs.  Lear,  Act  ii.  ec.  4. 

This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience  led, 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  ihe  F:.T. 
Oh  !  had  I  wings  to  glide  along  the  air. 
To  his  dear  tent  Fd  fly,  and  settle  there  ; 
There  tell  my  quality,  confess  my  (lame  ; 
And  grant  him  any  dowry  that  he'd  name. 

Croxall.  Grid.  Mel.  b.  viiL 
I  have  three  virgin  daughters,  from  the  three 
(Chrysothemis,  Laodice,  and  fair 
Iphianassa,)  choosing  forth  a  bride, 
He  shall  conduct  her,  with  no  cost  of  dow'r. 
To  his  own  home  ;  for  at  my  proper  cost 
She  shall  he  dow'r'd  as  never  child  before. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
Then,  wh.en  life's  ■winter  hastens  on, 
And  youth's  fair  heritage  is  gone, 
Dnw'rless  to  court  some  peasant's  arms. 
To  guard  your  wither'd  age  from  harms. 

E.  More.  The  Coll  and  ihe  Farmer,  Fable  12. 

DO'WDY,  «t//'.  •)       Mr.  Grose   says,   "  Dudds 

Du'wDY,  71.  )  in  the  north  are  rags,  in  the 

west,  clothes ;  a  square  in  the  center  of  Stirbitch 
fair,  where  linen  cloth  is  sold,  is  called  the  duddery. 
Dudman  in  the  west,  is  a  scarecrow,  also  a  ragged 
fellow."  In  Dut.  Tod  is  a  rag.  From  dudds, 
whatever  it  may  have  originally  meant,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  dowdy  has  been  formed,  and  ap- 
plied to — 

One  whose  clothes  hang  on  like  rags ;  are  ill 
put  on ;  one  loosely  dressed ;  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

It  appears  also  to  have  been  applied  to  an 
article  of  dress.  See  the  example  from  the 
Tatler. 

I  ha'  lost  the  fashion  of  my  sex  with  grief  on't. 
When  1  have  seen  you  courting  of  a  dowdie. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.   The  Nice  Valour,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
No  huswifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew  ; 
To  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew. 

Gay.  Shepherd's  Week.   Wednesday. 

And  therefore  'tis  no  wonder  if  we  see 

They  doat  on  dowdies  and  deformity. 

Dryden.  Lucretius,  b.  iv. 

One  might  see  likewise,  that  she  dissented  from  the  white 
apron  and  the  cross,  for  which  reasons,  she  had  made  herself 
a  plain  homely  dowdy,  and  turned  her  face  towards  the 
Sectaries  that  set  on  his  left  hand.— TaWer,  No.  257. 

Skies  without  cloud  exotic  suns  adorn  ; 
And  roses  blush,  but  blush  without  a  thorn  ; 
Landscapes  unknown  to  dowdy  nature  rise. 
And  new  creations  strike  our  wondring  eyes. 

Churchill.  To  John  WUks,  Bjj. 

D  O'WL  AS.         ■)     A  kind  of  coarse  and  strong 
Do'wLAs-sMOCK.  )  linen,  probably  from  Dour- 

lans,  a  town  of  Picardy,  formerly  celebrated  for 

this  manufacture,  (Skinner.) 

I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  fo  your  backe. 
Falsi.  Doulas.  filthy  doulas ;  I  haue  giuen  them  away  to 
baker's  wines,  and  they  haue  made  boulters  of  them. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  3 
The  maid,  subdued  by  fees,  her  trunk  unlocks, 
And  gives  the  cleanly  aid  of  dowlass-smocks. 

Gay.  To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

DOWLE.  See  Dole.  Dowle,  or  dole,  or  deale, 
are  but  one  word  diflerently  pronounced  and 
written  ;  and  mean  merely  a  part,  piece,  or  por- 
tion, (without  any  signification  of  feather,  or  downe, 
f^c. )  He  wolde  teare  him  every  doule,  i.  e.  piece- 
meal, tear  every  piece  of  him,  tear  him  in  pieces, 
(See  Toohe,  ii.  209.) 

The  commentators  on  Shakespeare  conceive 
dowle  to  mcua  feather  or  down. 

The  griffen  grinned  as  he  were  wode. 
And  lokid  lovely  as  an  owle. 
And  swore  by  cock'  is  herte  and  blode 
He  wold  him  fere  every  doule. 

Chaucer.  The  Phiuman's  Tale,  pt.  iii. 

You  fooles,  I  and  my  fellowes 

Are  ministers  of  fate,  the  elements. 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  bemockt-at-stabB 

Kill  the  still  closing  waters,  as  diir.inish 

One  d'urle  that's  io  rav  plume. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  6C.  3, 


DOW 

DOWN,  n.  ^  Dut.  Donst,  donse ;  Ger.  Du- 
Du'wNT.  >  7ien ;  Sw.  Dun.  Skinner  says, 
DowNLESs.  J  Dut.  Dunne  veders,  lenjies  (i.e.) 
molles  plumcc,  and  refers  to  thin :  in  Dut.  Dun  ,- 
and  Gor..  Dunn.  Wachter  and  Ihre  think  from 
Dmien,  tumere,  to  sivell,  to  rise  ,-  and  thus  Dunen, 
are  pennae  dasticae,  qua  depressae  resuryunt  ct 
elevantur ; 

Elastic  feathers,  which,  when  pressed  down, 
raise  themselves  again.  It  is  also  applied  to  other 
substances  having  the  softness  and  lightness  of 
such  feathers;  and  also  (met.)  to  that  which  is 
soft,  tender,  soothing. 

Otdowne  of  pure  doues  white 

I  wol  yeue  him  a  father  bed 

Eaied  with  gold,  and  right  well  c]eA.—C!mucer.  Dreamc. 


And  for  he  shuld  slepe  softe 

Upon  a  fether  hed  alofte 

He  lieth,  with  many  a  pylow  of  downe. 


Con.  A. 


Because  there  were  not  to  be  found  any  English  cities, 
nor  such  faire  houses,  nor  at  their  own  wish  any  of  their 
old  accustomed  dainty  food,  nor  any  soft  beds  of  downe  or 
feathers,  the  country  was  to  them  miserable,  and  their  re- 
ports thereof  according. — Hackltiyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.2G7. 

The  dust  shall  never  be  thy  bed  : 
A  pillow  for  thee  wiil  I  bring 
Stuff'd  with  down  of  Angel's  wing. 

CrasJiaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple.  The  Tear. 

There  be  also  plants,  that  though  they  have  no  prickles, 
yet  they  have  a  kind  of  downeii  or  velvet  rine  upon  their 
leaves ;  as  rose-campion,  stock  gilly-flowers,  colts-foot ; 
which  down  or  nap  coraeth  to  a  subtil  spirit. 

Bacon.  Katurail  History,  §  560. 

How  sweetly  did  they  dote  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  tiie  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smil'd  ! — Milton.  Comus. 

A  sweet  regard  and  amiable  grace 
Mixed  with  manly  sternnesse  did  appeare, 

Yet  sleeping  in  his  well  proportion'd  face, 
And  on  his  tender  lips  the  downy  haire 
Did  now  but  freshly  spring,  and  silken  blossoms  beare. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Bert.  I  know  no  man,  madman, 
Enamour'd  of  his  fetters,  or  delighting 
In  cold  or  hunger,  or  that  would  in  reason 
Prefer  straw  in  a  dungeon,  before 
A  dowiir-bed  in  a  palace. 

Massiiigcr.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Act  iv.  EC.  4. 


Preparing  some  exceeding  raine,  or  haile,  the  fruit  of  cold  : 
Or  down-like  snow,  that  sodainly  makes  all  the  fields  look 
old.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x. 

Then,  past  a  boy.  the  callow  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man. 

Dryden.  Viryil.  Mneid,  b.  viii. 

There  princes  gladly  rest  their  weary  heads 

And  change  uneasy  thrones  for  downy  beds, 

Buckingham  shir  I 


fhe  n 


(For  now  youth's  blowing  flower 

Deck'd  with  opening  pride  his  face ; 
And  with  manly  beauty  sprung 

On  each  cheek  the  downi/  shade.} 

Vrest.  Olympic  Odes.  Ode.  I. 

Me  therefore  shalt  thou  not  with  my  consent 
leave  here,  my  son  '  no,  not  if  Jove  himself 
Would  promise,  reaping  smooth  this  silver  beard 
To  make  me  downy-cheek'd  as  in  my  youth. 

Cowpcr.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

Beauty  and  love  advanc'd 

Their  ensigns  in  the  downless  rosy  faces 
Of  youths  and  maids,  led  after  by  the  graces. 

Hero  and  Leander.  Sesiyad  5. 

DOWN.  V\:  Dunes;  It.  Dune ;  lint.  Dmjn; 
Ger.  Dun;  and  A.  S.  Dun,  dune,  which  Somner 
explains,  Mons,  a  hill  or  mountain ;  a  downe.  Item, 
locus  apertus,  campestris  et  planus,  champaiijnc 
around.  He  and  Menage  think  the  word  Celtic. 
Verstegan  says,  "  Dune,  a  hill,  commonly  that 
stretcheth  or  extendeth  itself  out  in  length.  They 
call  in  Holland  the  sand-banks,  which  lye  upon  the 
soa-side,  the  Dunes.  The  town  oiDun-'hirh,  rightly 
in  English  Dun-church,  hath  had  that  appellation 
by  being  situate  in  the  Dunes,  or  sand-banks.  We 
yet  in  some  parts  of  England,  call  hill — dotvnes." 
To  the  same  puqjort  is  C'otgrave.  Wachter  (who, 
VOL  I, 
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as  Tooke  acknowledges,  lias  laboriously  and  learn- 
edly, though,  he  thinks,  not  happily,  considered 
the  word,  dun)  deri^■es  from  dun-en,  to  swell, 
to  rise,  to  be  elevated  :  a  most  ancient  word, 
he  adds,  the  preservers  of  which  are  Snxones  infe- 
riores  ;  and  that  they  received  the  word  from  their 
ancestors  is  manifest  from  its  derivatives,  dun,  a 
mountain,  a  hill,  a  rising  or  swelling  of  the  earth, 
(tumor  terrae,)  dunen,  pennse  elasticse.  See  Down, 
supra,  and  Down,  iiifra. 

Neuer  bifore  in  Wales  was  don  so  grete  greue, 
Bi  dounes  &  hi  dales  tharfolk  at  suilk  mischeue. 

if.  Bninne,  p.  91. 
So  for  to  speake  vnto  this  ende, 
Thei  gon  the  downes  and  the  dales 
With  weppyng,  and  with  wofull  tales. 

Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  being  asked  how  they  gat  ye  same  gold,  they  told  vs 
they  went  to  a  certaine  downe  or  playne,  and  pulled  or 
digged  vp  the  grasse  by  the  root :  which  done,  they  tooke  of 
the  earth,  putting  it  in  great  buckets,  which  they  oaried  to 
wash  at  the  xmer.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  6(i5. 

Than  he  aduysed  well  howe  the  Frenchmen  coude  not 
aproche  nother  to  his  boost,  nor  to  the  towne,  but  in  two 
places,  other  by  the  downes  bv  the  sea  svdc,  or  elles  aboue 
by  the  highe  way.—Berners.  Froissarl.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  14j. 

And  at  the  s.ime  seaso  on  Easter  d.ny,  was  there  three 
score  vnknown  shippes  liyng  in  the  Downes,  wherfore  all 
Kent  arose,  and  mustered  in  harneis  the  same  dav. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  30. 
Therefore  bring  forth  the  souldiers  of  our  prize, 
For  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downes, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransome  on  the  sand, 
Or  with  their  blood  staine  this  discoloured  shore. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  so.  1. 

Tlie  best  soile  commonly  yields  the  worst  aire,  a  dr\-  sandy 
plat  is  fitest  to  build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than 
p]amsfullof  doivnes,  a  cotswold  country,  as  being  most  com- 
modious for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  all  man- 
ner of  pleasures.— .BKr/oj!.  Anatomy  o)  Melancholy,  p.  SCO. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  doions,  and  flocks 
erasing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

When  we  came  as  high  as  the  South  Foreland,  we  left 
them  standing  on  their  course,  keeping  on  the  back  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands  :  and  we  lufft  in  for  the  Downs,  where  we 
anchored  September  IC,  1691. 

Dumpier.  Voyage.  Conclusion. 

On  the  nth  [June  1771]  we  run  up  the  channel,  at  six  in 
the  morning  of  the  12fh  we  passed  Beachy  Head,  at  noon 
we  were  a-breast  of  Dover,  and  about  three  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  went  a-shore  at  Deal. 

Cook,  First  Voyage.  Conclusion. 


DOW 

as  in  Locke :  Bread  will  down ;  i.  e.  go  doum. 
Doum  with  them ;  i.  e.  pull  them,  throw  them, 
knock  them  down. 

Down,  literally,  always  expresses  descent  either 
in  space  or  time,  (m^et.)  from  a  higher  to  a  lower, 
superior  to  inferior,  better  to  a  worse  state  or  con- 
dition. 

It  is  also  much  used  in  coroposition,  and  gives 
birth  to  some  words  of  great  force. 

For  that  me  schulde  ys  chauntemcnt  yse, 

He  lette  hym  make  wyngon,  an  hey  for  to  fle. 

And  tho  he  ivas  y  Howe  an  hey,  &  ne  cowthe  not  aligte, 

A  doun  mid  50  gret  eir  to  the  erthe  he  fel  and  pigte, 

That  al  to  peses  he  to  rof,  that  beter  hym  hadde  y  be, 

Haue  bi  leued  ther  doune,  than  y  lerned  for  to  fle. 

R.  Gloncester,  p.  29. 


The; 


donward  all  l 


■  nogt  vaste  slowe 


DOWN,  ad.  ^  Tooke  agrees  with  Camdi 
Down,  prep.  I  that  this  word  has  proceed( 
Do'wNWARD.  J  from  Dufen, — a  British  wo: 
Do'wnwards.  j  in  the  opinion  of  the  former,- 


len 

proceeded 

ord 

opinion 

Saxon  word  in  that  of  the  latter,  and  the  past 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb,  Duf-ian,  mergere,  to  sink, 
to  plunge,  in  dive,  to  dip.  The  corruption,  he  con- 
ceives to  have  proceeded  thus,  dnf-en,  duvn,  dun, 
don,  down.  He  adds,  "  in  most  of' the  passages  in 
which  the  preposition  or  adverb  dowii  is  used  in 
English,  the  sense  of  this  past  part,  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and,  ^^'ithout  the  least  straining  or  twist- 
ing, the  acknowledged  participle  may  be  put 
instead  of  the  supposed  preposition  ;  although 
there  may  perhaps  be  some  passages,  in  which  tho 
preposition  down  is  used,  where  the  meanina:  of 
the  particijile  may  not  so  plainly  appear,"  {Di- 
versions ofPurley,  i.  450.)  Down,  the  noun,  he 
asserts  to  be  the'  same  word,  though  he  does  not 
explain  how  a  word,  which,  according  to  himself, 
means,  "  sunk,  depressum,  deep,  or  low,"  is  to  be  j 
applied  to  "  a  hill,  a  rising  ground."  I 

The  editor  of  the  Svo  edition  of  the  Diversions  j 
of  Purl qi  suggests  that  dorcn,  adown,  is  a  contrac-  ' 
tion  of  A.  S.  Ofdune,  of,  or  from  hill,  down  hill:  of 
dune,  he  adds,  is  interpreted  by  Lye,  Deorsum,  ; 
doivinvard,  and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Bocthius, 
with  the  A.  S.  translation  by  Alfred,  and  the  Eng- 
lish by  Chaucer,  to  shew  that  the  same  Latin 
word  (prnnum)  is  by  the  one  rendered  ofdune, 
and  by  the  other  adown.         g^ 

Down  is  sometimes  used  aW^'erb,  and  is  equi- 
valent to,  —  to  sink,  to  depress,  to  suppress,  to 
subdue. 

It  is  also  used  with  a  subaudition  of  the  verb 


But  my  fadlr  geueth  you  verey  breed  of  heanen.  For  it 
s  verey  bred  that  cometh  doun  fro  heuene,  and  gyueth  Ivf 
0  the  world  —W'ic/i/.  Jon,  c.  6. 

Take  any  thing  that  heauy  be, 
As  stone  or  lead  or  thing  of  weight, 
And  here  it  neuer  so  hie  on  height. 
Let  go  thine  hand,  it  falleth  downe. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.U. 
Right  so  say  I  by  fire  or  sowne. 
Or' smoke,  or  other  things  light, 
Alway  they  soke  vpward  on  height. 
Light  things  vp,  and  downward  charge,  (i.  e.  weight.) 

Id.  lb. 
Whan  that  she  fill,  so  as  she  might. 
Her  clothes  with  hir  honde  she  right, 
'J'hat  no  man  dou/icwarde  fro  the  knee, 
Shuld  any  thynge  of  hir  sce.—Gower.  Con.  .4.  b.  vii. 

Furthermore  I  hearing  the  voyce  of  his  wordis,  as  I  had 
bene  oppressed  with  sleape,  was  casten  downe  groueling 
vpon  the  enhe.—Joye.  Ejcposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  10. 


shall  consume  vnder  him,  and  the  val- 
leyes  shal  cleue  asunder  :  lyke  as  waxe  consumeth  at  the 
fyre,  and  as  the  waters  runne  downeward. 

Bible,  1551.  Micheas,c.  I. 
The  hidden  beauties  seem'd  in  wait  to  lie, 
To  down  proud  hearts  that  would  not  willing  die. 

Sir  P.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  :. 
A  stranger  knight,  said  he,  vnknown  by  name. 
But  known  by  fame,  and  by  an  Hebene  speare. 
With  which,  he  all  that  met  him.  downe  did  beare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  S. 


And  you  may  know  by  my  size,  that  I  haue  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  sinking :  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  t 
should  down.— Shakes.  Mer.  Wires  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

For  it  appeares  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  to. 
Thou  hast  contriu'd  against  the  verj'life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incur'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearst. 
Downe  therefore,  and  beg  mcrcv  of  the  Duke. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

\Miom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar 
His  goary  visage  dozen  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Milton.  Lycidaa. 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing. 
Such  notes,  as  warbled  to  tin  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek. 

Id.  II  Penseroso. 
^^'hose  presence  as  along  she  went, 

The  pretty  flowers  did  greet. 
As  though  their  heads  they  downward  bent, 

AVith  homage  to  her  Sm.— Drayton.  Eclogue  9. 

Michael,  the  warlike  prince,  does  doiemvards  fly. 

Swift  as  the  journies  of  the  sight. 

Swift  as  the  race  of  light, 
And  with  his  winged  will  cuts  through  the  yielding  sky. 
Cowley.   The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

If  he  at  any  time  calls  for  victuals  between  meals  v.se 
him  nothing  but  dry  bread.  If  he  be  hungry  more  than 
wanton,  bread  alone  will  down  ;  if  he  be  not  hungry  it  ia 
not  fit  he  should  eat.— ZocAe.  On  Education,  s.  14. 

This  said,  with  nectar  she  her  son  anoints  : 
Infusing  vigour  through  his  mortal  joints  ; 
Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odour  ran. 
He  breath'd  of  heav'n  and  look'd  above  a  man. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv-. 

Lord  Argyll,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  asked  at  first 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  buying  a  stock  of  arms  and 
am.munition,  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  eight 
thousand  pounds  and  a  thousand  horses  to  be  eer-t  iufo 
Scotland.— i?H»-Hf(.  Own  Time,  an.  1683. 


DOZ 

The  monks  in  tliose  liouses  abounding  in  wealtli  and 
living  at  ease  and  in  idleness  did  so  degenerate,  that,  from 
the  twelfth  century  downward,  tlieir  reimtation  abated 
much.— Barnes  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1535. 

Ever  in  motion  ;  now  'tis  Faith  ascends, 
Now  Hope,  now  Charity,  that  upward  tends 
And  downwards  with  diffusive  good  descends. 

Drijden.  Eleoiiora. 
Tlie  disk  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high. 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye ; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  xx. 
Let  no  dank  Will  mislead  you  to  the  heath  : 
Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake 
He  glows,  to  draw  you  dowmvard  to  your  death, 
In  his  bewitch'd.'low,  marshy,  willow  brake. 

Collins.  On  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

DOWSE.  Skinner  says,  from  the  Tint.Donsen, 
to  strike  with  tlie  fist  on  the  back.  A  douce  in 
the  face  is  used  in  vulgar  speech  for  a  blow  in  the 
face.  To  douce  is  used  (met.  by  Hammond)  as 
equivalent  to — 

To  plunge,  to  immerse. 

I  have  wash'd  my  feet  in  mire  or  ink,  douz'd  my  carnal 
affections  in  all  the  vileness  of  the  world,  and  how  shall  I 
defile  them  with  grace,  pollute  them  with  chastity,  defame 
or  profane  them  with  any  thouffhts  of  holiness. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  515. 

For  anointed  hee  was  very  often  and  used  to  sweate  before 
a  light  fire :  and  then  upon  it  to  be  dows.ied  [perfundebatur] 
in  water  luke  warme,  or  else  heated  with  long  standing  in 
the  sunne. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  75. 

Clow.  My  master  means  him  there  that's  cast  down. 
Lap.  How  sweetlv  does  this  fellow  take  his  dowst. 

Beaum.  ^ Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Activ.  sc.  I. 

It  is  no  jesting,  trivial  matter. 

To  swing  i'  th'  air,  or  douce  in  water. 

Hudihras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

DO'WSETT.  Domed,  (in  fhauoer)  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  says,  may  be  a  corruption  o?  doucete,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  in  a  poem  of 
Lydgate's.     MS.  Bodl. 

There  were  trumpes  and  trumpetes 

Lowde  shallys  and  doucetes. 

Dousett  of  a  deer, — Fr.  Doucet,  sweet,  from 
Lat.  Dulcis,  cibus  gratissimus  et  suavissiimis. 

And  many  an  other  pipe 
That  craftely  began  to  pipe 
Both  in  duuced  and  in  rede. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
Fresh  cheese,  and  dowsels,  curds  and  clouted  crearae 
Spic'd  syllibubs,  and  cyder  of  the  best. — Drayton,  Eel.  9. 

As  for  my  father's  anger,  now  thou  dar'st  fight,  ne'er  fear 
it,  for  I've  the  doucels  of  his  gravity  fast  in  a  string. 

Beaum.  Sf  Flctch.  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

DOXO'LOGY.  Mid.  Lat.  Boxologia ;  Gr.  j 
Aojr).  glory,  and  Ao^or,  a  word  or  saying.  See  the  I 
examples,  which  explain  the  usage.  •  j 

The  ancient  Greek  copies  have  not  those  words  of  doxo- 
logij  :  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  came  in  out  of 
the  liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church,  where  (as  now  in  many 
places)  the  custom  was,  when  the  Lord's  prayer  had  been 
recited  by  the  Presbyter ,  for  the  people  to  answer,  by  way 
of  do.rolaf/tf,  (as  after  the  reading  of  every  Psalm  a  [Glory 
be  to  the  Father,]  &c.)  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Hammond.   Worhs,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

We  do  I  say  hereby  partly  acknowledge,  and  praise  the 
supereminent  perfections  of  God  above  all  things  in  all  kinds 
of  excellency,  joining  in  that  seraphical  doxnlogii  (which  to 
utter  is  the  continual  employment  of  the  blessed  Spirits 
above)  who  incessantly  day  and  night  cry  out  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy. — Barrow.  On  the  Lord  '5  Prayer. 

DO'XY.  Skinner  says,  I  know  not  whether 
from  the  Dut.  Docken,  to  give  quickly. 

Mall.  Sirrah,  where's  your  doxy  ?  halt  not  with  mc. 

Omnes.  Doxy  !     Moll,  )vhat's  that  ? 

Molt.  His  wench. 

Middleton.  The  Roaring  Girl,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Hear.  Rogue  enough,  tho'.  to  offer  us  his  what  d'calls,  liis 
doxies.— Brome.  The  Merry  Beggars,  Act  ii. 

^^^lilst  you,  my  dainty  doxies,  take  possession  of  her  pri- 
vileges and  enter  the  territories  with  colours  flying. 

Otway.  Friendship  in  Fashion,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

DOZE,  V.  '\       Dut.  Duyselen, — to  stupify,  to 
Do'ziNEss.   >  be  stupid,  (Skinner.)      And  see 
Do'zY.        J  Daze. 
To  be  or  cause  to  be  stupid,  dull,  heavy,  sleepy. 


DRA 

Dos'i  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load. 
They  found  him  snoring  in  his  dark  abode ; 
And  seiz'd  with  youthful  arms  the  drunken  god. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  6. 

A  man  who  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds 
a  doziness  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach 
remov'd,  desires  to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  hi.=,  feet  or 
hands  (for  wherever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  it.)— Zoc/.-e.  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 

His  lazy  limbs  and  doxy  head  to  raise. 

Dryden.  Persim,  Sat.  3. 

The  one  side  resembles  Cerberus  barking  for  a  sop  ;  the 
other  resembles  him.  when,  after  he  has  received  it,  he 
wraps  himsdf  up  in  his  own  warm  skin,  and  enjoys  a  com- 
fortable doze.— Knox.  Ess.  No.  9. 

DO'ZEN.       ■)      Fr.  Douzaine ;    It.   Dozzina, 

Do'zE-PEERS.  )  dozzena.  Duodecim,  duo  et  decern. 
two  and  ten. 

Douse,  doce,  doze-peers,  i.  e.  dozen-peers.  See 
the  quotation  from  Fabian. 

Of  Peyto,  and  of  other  tuo,  and  dozze  pers  of  France. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  200. 

The  du 


Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  house, 

Wortliy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
,  Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 

To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 

In  honour  detteles.— C/mactr.  The  Prologue,  v.  5S0. 

And  tho  that  beare  bowes  in  their  hond 

Of  the  precious  laurer  so  notable 

Be  such  as  were  I  woU  ye  vnderstond 

Noble  knights  of  the  round  table. 

And  eke  the  douse-peris  honourable. 

Id.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 

And  this  conclusion  hath  he  halfe  a  doz'p  tymes  in  his 
boke,  that  the  will  may  compell  the  witte  and  captiuate  it, 
to  beleue  what  a  ma  lusteth.— Ti/nrfaW.   Workes,  p.  338. 

And  whan  the  realme  of  Fraunce  was  fallen  to  him,  he 
was  crowned  by  the  assent  of  the  twelve  dowse-piers  of 
Fraunce. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cranycle,  vol.  i.  c.  21. 

For  to  bryngc  this  warre  to  the  more  effectuall  ende,  he 
[Cliarles  Martel]  chase,  xii.  perys,  which  after  some  wryters, 
are  callyd  doseperys,  or  kyngs,  of  ye  which  vi.  were  bisshopys, 
and  vi.teinporall  lords.-^Jaftyon.   Works,  vol.  i.  c.  15.5. 

The  third  article  of  the  charge,  viz.  In  the  case  between 
Hody  and  Hody,  he  received  a  dozen  of  buttons  of  the  value 
of  £50.  about  a  fortnight  after  the  cause  was  ended. 
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And  lo  what  do'st  thou  addict  thy  time  now,  more  than  to 
hose  antique  painted  drabs  that  are  still  affected  of  young 
ourtiers.— Afnr«;on.  The  Malcontent,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

I  well  know  him 

For  a  most  insatiate  drabber. 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Which  of  all  the  virtues 

(But  dninkenness.  and  drabbing,  thy  two  morals) 


I  reach'c 
He  loves  a  nasty,  ] 


Fops  in  the  iavm  more  easily  will  pass; 

One  story  makes  a  statutable  ass  ; 

But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker  sown. 

Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  in  one. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  Sir  Martin  Marr-all. 

The  trades  which  employ  but  a  small  number  of  hands, 
run  most  easily  into  such  combinations.  Half  a  dozen  wool 
combers,  perhaps,  are  necessary  to  keep  a  thousand  spinners 
and  weavers  at  work. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Scortum,  prostibulum,  elegans 
vocabulum,  (says  Skinner,)  from 
the  A.  S.  Drabbe;  D.  Drabbe; 
Ger.Drceber,  faeces,  (dregs,  lees) 
q.d. ;  fsex  populi,  the  dregs  of 
the  people  ;  perhaps  from  A.  S. 
Drcef-an,  drif-an,  expellere,  ejicere,  to  drive  out, 
cast'out.  (See  Draff,  t/f/i-a.)  Applied  to — 
Dirty,  vulgar,  and  depraved  women. 
To  drah, — to  associate  with,  keep  the  company 
of  drabs ,-  follow  their  habits  or  manners.  Drab- 
bling is  t1ie  diminutive. 

Now  then  louest.not  thou  thy  husband,  because  he  is 
coupled  vnto  thee  by  God's  IKwes,  &  God's  commaundment, 
hut  because  thou^rt  vsed  vnto  his  loue  before?  so  doe 
drnbhcs  and  harloei,  whiche  for  like  cause  loue  their  louers  : 
and  thou  art  not  far  vnlike  vnto  those  drabbes. 

I'ives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  115. 
And  as  the  flame  did-grow  in  bulke, 

and  gan  for  to  increase : 
So  did  the  waxen  image  (lo) 

by  smale  and  smale  decrease. 
I  markte  the  drabUshe  sorcerers, 
I  and  harde  their  dismall  spell. — Drnni.  J/oroce,b.i.Sat.S. 

'  And  if  the  consequent  of  this  objection  bee  now  admitted ; 
then  men  might  by  the  self  same  reason  run  to  brothels, 
dice-houses,  tavernes,  alehouses,  to  whore,  to  drab,  to  drink 
themselves  drunke,  g/j^  cast  away  all  their  estates  at  one 
desperate  throw.       ^^ 

Prynne.   Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 


•aum.  8;  Flelch.  Four  Plays  in  One. 

fed,  fulsome  drab. 
Otway.  The  Atheist,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
And  who  should  all  this  rabble  meet. 
But  Gnossy,  drabbling  in  the  street. 

King.  Art  of  Lcve,  pt.  iv. 
A  lord  his  youth  in  ev'ry  vice 
Indulged,  hut  chief  in  drabs  and  dice, 
Till  worn  by  age,  disease  and  gout : 
Then  nature  modestly  gave  out. 
Cambridge.  A  Dialogue  between  an  M.P.  and  his  Servant. 

DRAB-CO'LOUR,  i.  e.  Drape-colour ;  the 
colour  of  Fuller's  earth.     See  Drape. 

The  man  was  about  fifty-two,  had  a  small  cane  under  his 

arm,— was  dress'd  in  a  dark  rfraJ-coloured  coat,  waistcoat 

and  breeches,  which  seem'd  to  have  seen  some  years  service. 

Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey,  The  Mystery. 

DRACHM.  Lat.  Drachma;  Gr.  Apaxfirt,  from 
AparreaBai,  that  is,  to  contain  ;  because  it  com- 
prised as  many  small  coins  (called  Kepixara)  as 
any  one  could  hold,  or  contain,  or  shut  up  in  the 
hand.  See  the  quotation  from  Plutarch.  Ap- 
plied to — 

A  small  portion  or  quantity.     See  Dram. 

And  it  secmeth  they  did  use  of  old  time,  certain  little  iron 
money,  and  in  some  places  copper  money,  called  obetisci, 
from  whence  the  small  pieces  of  money  now  extant  are 
called  oboli,  whereof  six  made  a  drachma,  so  tearmed  for 
that  it  was  as  much  as  the  hand  could  gripe. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  378. 

I've  hut  a  drachm  of  learning,  and  less  wit, 
Yet  that's  enough  to  fright  my  wealth  from  it, 
As  if  those  two  seldom  or  never  meet. 
But  like  two  generals  that  with  bullets  greet. 

Brome.  To  his  Friend,  Mr.  J.  B. 

What  a  deal  of  hypocrisy  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with, 
men  making  a  mighty  noise  with  religion,  and  being  zealous, 
even  to  bigotry,  for  that  mode  of  it  which  they  have  taken 
up,  and  yet  not  having  one  drachm  of  inward  sense  of  that 
which  it  obligeth  them  to. — Sharpe,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  5. 

This  basket,  says  he,  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's 

an  hundred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.     I 

shall  quickly  make  two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling  it  in  retail. 

Spectator,  No.  535. 


for  above  four  months  were  a  thousand  drachmas,  which  is 
less  than  a  drachma  a-day  for  e.ich  ambassador. 

Hume.  Ess.  Of  Populou»ness  of  Ancient  Nations, 

DRAD,  i.  e.  Dread,  (qv.  infra.) 

And  he  sei  wel,  that  he  moste  nede  for  honger  dye 
Or  gelde  h)'m  to  the  emperour,  as  al  ys  men  seye. 
And  the  emperqure's  prison  he  dradde  eke  ful  sore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  57. 
The  kynge's  brethren,  Aurele  and  Ambrose, 
Dradde,  for  here  eritage,  ymorthred  for  to  he.— Id.  p.  110. 

In  all  nedes  for  the  touns  werre 
He  was  and  aie  the  first  in  armes  dight 
And  certainly,  but  if  that  hokes  erre 
Saue  Hector,  most  ydradde  of  any  wight. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 
This  lorde  a  worthie  ladie  had 
Unto  his  wife,  which  also  drad 
Her  lordes  death. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

He  could  not  more  effectuallye  teache  the.  that  nothing  is 
to  be   drad  of  those  that  stedfastly  beleue  in  hym. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  4. 
So  from  immortall  race  he  does  proceed. 

That  mortal  hands  may  not  withstand  his  might; 
Drad  for  his  derring  doe,  and  hloudy  deede. 
For,  all  in  blond  and  spoile  is  his  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Lyster  the  lewde  captayne  of  this  rout,  thought  that  this 
man  was  meete  to  be  a  captaine  among  them,  to  the  intent 
they  might  be  the  more  dradde  and  feared  of  the  people. 

Grafton.  Rich.  II.  an.  4. 


The 


miserable  rogue  must  steal  no  more, 
drink,  nor  drah. 

Massinger.  The  Rcncgado,  Act  iii,  SC.  2. 


DRAFF.  ^       Dut.   and   Sw.  Draf.      Skinner 

Dra'ffy.    y says,    from    Drabbe',    dregs,   lees. 

Dra'fty.  j  (SeeDRAR.)    Wachter  thinks  from 

the  A.  S. Drif-an,  also  written  Drcef-an,  (to  drive,) 

expellere,  I)rcrf-ed,  draft,  expulsus,  expelled,  cast 
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out,  cast  away,  winnowed  away.  Ihre  thinks  that 
this  etymology  docs  not  account  for  the  draff  ur 
dregs  of  beer ;  because  they  remain  till  the  beer  is 
drawn  off;  but,  it  may  be  observed,  they  are 
then  expelled  or  cast  out.  Applied,  metaphori- 
cally, to — 

Any  thing  vile,  and  worthless. 
Oraf  were  hem  levere 


Why  shuld  I  sowen  draf  out  of  my  fist, 
"Whau  I  may  sowen  whete  if  that  rae  list. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Prologue,  v.  17,346. 


He  auntred  him,  and  hath  his  nedes  spedde, 
And  I  lie  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bedde. 

Id.  The  neves  Tale,  v.  1201. 

For  these  commaunderaentes  are  hut  the  verye  lawe  of 
Moses  (the  drnfe  of  the  Phareseis  gloses  cleused  out)  inter- 
preted according  to  the  pure  word  of  God. 

TyaduU.   Workes,  p.  200. 

The  all  manor  Monkes  and  Fryers  and  like  draffe  took 
dispensations  of  hym  for  the  ordinaunces  of  theyr  old 
fouders.— /(/.  lb.  p.  35'J. 

No,  give  them  grains  their  fill, 

Husks  draf  lo  drink  and  swill. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 

Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Jonson.  the  Just  Indignation  of  the  Author. 

Not  feeding  the  people  with  husks  and  draffe,  with  colo- 
cynths  and  gourds,  with  gay  tulips  and  useless  daffodills, 
but  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  medicinal  plants  springing 
from  the  margin  of  the  fountations  of  salvation. 

Bp.  Taijlor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

The  dregs  and  drnffg  part,  disgrace  and  jealousie, 
I  scorn  thee,  and  contemn  thee. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


D  R  .\  FT.  Draw  or  draugh,  drawed  or  dravghed, 
draugh'd,draught,  draft.  ( See  Dralght,  andDRAw. ) 
Lit.— 

Any  thing  drawn;  as  sea-charts,  plans,  &c. 
Any  attraction. 

Kyng  Richard  arose  (for  thjj  communicacion  had  he 
sittyng  on  a  drafle,  a  conuenient  carpet  for  Suche  a 
counsail.)— //'a/;.  Rich.  III.  an.  1. 

So  great  a  mistresse  of  her  art  shee  was, 
And  perfectly  practiz'd  in  woman's  craft. 

That  though  therein  himselfe  he  thought  to  pass. 
And  by  his  false  allurements  wylie  draff, 
Had  thousand  women  of  their  loue  beraft. 

Yet  now  he  was  surpriz'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


These  thoughts,  I  say,  put  our  men  on  thinking  where  to 
go,  and  the  drafts  or  sea-plats  being  first  consulted,  it  was 
concluded  to  go  to  certain  islands  lying  in  lat.  231  north, 
called  Piscadores.— Dam;)!er.  Voyages,  an.  1687. 

DRAG, 


DRAG,  f.  ^  Written  by  Chau 
Drar,  n.  V  A.  S.  Drag-an,  trahei 
Dra'ggle.  )  draw,  to  carry ;    Du 


Chaucer  Driigge. 
trahere,  vehere,  to 
)ut.   and  Ger. 
Trechen ;  Sw.  Drag-a.  Draggle  is  the  diminutive. 
To  draw,  pull,  hale  along. 

And  at  the  gate  he  proffer'd  his  service, 

To  drugge  and  draw,,  what  so  men  would  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1418. 

Yet  doth  frere  Barns  as  farre  outrunne  him  in  rayling,  as 
he  draggeth  behinde  him  in  reasoning. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  735. 

The  saide  liege  people  of  the  king  may  haue  and  enioy 
their  free  passage  in  the  said  riuer  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Seueme,)withflotes  and  dragges.  and  all  maner  of  marchan- 
dises.  and  other  goods  and  chattels  at  their  will,  without 
disturbance  of  any. — Rastall.  Old  Statutes,  p.  321. 

Therefore  they  sacrifice  unto  their  net,  and  burn  incence 
unto  their  drag ;  because  by  them  their  pof  tion  is  fat,  and 
their  meat  plenteous.— aiWe.  Habakkuk,  i.  16. 

Howbeit  their  bodies  were  afterwards  dratene  foorth  of  the 
loch  with  drags. 

Holinshed.  History  of  Scotland.  Malcolme,  an.  1034. 
Others  are  dragg'd  away,  or  must  be  driven, 
She  only  saw  her  time  and  stept  to  heaven. 

Cartwright.  On  a  Virtuous  Young  Gentlewoman 
_  To  which  may  be  added  the  great  riots,  committed  by 

I  on  the  draqmen  of  Severn.  ' 

their  boats  to  pieces. 
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These  nets,  though  woven  by  their  hearts,  yet  were  to 
catch  his  heart,  which  when  framed  once,  they  used  as 
draggs  to  draw  him  into  such  sins  as  otherwise  were  against 
his  heart  ever  to  have  committed. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p,  446. 

But  as  their  quarrell  was  trayterous,  so  their  hearts  were 
soone  quelled,  each  one  sauing  himselfe  by  flight,  wherein 
about  twenty  of  those  bemired  souldiers  were  slaine,  and  no 
other  cry  heard,  but  down  with  the  draggle-tails. 

Speed.  Q.  Marie,  b.  ix.  c.  22.  s.  43. 

While  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
Where  hopeless  Palamon  in  prison  mourns. 
For  si-x  long  years  immured,  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the  light. 

Dryden.  Palamon  %■  .ircite,  h.  ii. 

His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 
Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt, 
Still  as  his  tender  side  he  prickt 
With  arm'd  heel,  or  with  unarm'd  kickt. 

Huditras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

And  now  had  Menelaus  won 

Immortal  fame,  his  rival  dragg'd  away, 

But  Venus  mark'd  the  moment,  snapp'd  the  brace. 

Though  stubborn,  by  a  slaughtered  ox  supplied. 


DR  A'GON,  n.  ^  Fr.  Dragon  ,•  Sp.  Dragon  ,- 
Dr.Vgonesse.  I  It.  Dragone,  dracone ;  Lat. 
Dra'gonet.  f  Draco :  Gr.  ApaKav,  from 
Dra'go.msh.      J  eSpra/cov,  by  transposition   for 

iSapKuv,  from  SepKeiv,  that  is,  ff^ardv,  to  see  :   quod 

dracones   acute  vident,  imnio   et  insomnes   sunt ; 

because  they  are  keen-sighted,   and  ever  awake, 

(  Vossius. ) 
Dragon, — the  plant,  so  called  uecause  spotted 

like  the  dragon,  (  Skinner. ) 


In  an  isle,  that  called  was  Colcos 

Beyond  Troie  eastward  in  the  see 

That  there  was  a  ram,  that  men  might  see 

That  had  a  flees  of  gold,  that  shone  so  brizt 

That  no  where  was  there  such  an  other  sight 

But  it  was  kept  alway  with  a  dragoun. 

Chaucer.  Legend.  Of  Hgpsiphile  cj  Medea. 
Behold  from  Tenedos  aloof  in  calm  seas  through  the  deepe 
(I  quake  to  tell)  two  serpents  great  with  foldyngs  great  do 

sweepe. 
And  syde  by  side  in  dragons  wise,  to  shore  their  way  they 

make.— PAaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  ii. 

This  beastes  dragonishe  speache  maye  well  be  esteemed, 
and  taken  for  none  other  but  for  ye  bloudye,  murtheringc, 
suspendynge,  excommunicatinge  and  banysshinge  of  the 
good  Emperor  of  the  Grecians,  because  he  dyd  take  al 
images  out  of  the  churches.— I'aa/.  Ileuelacion,  c.  13. 

Whom  when  they  had  taken  knowledge  of,  by  the  purple 
ensigne  of  a  dragon  fitted  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  launce, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  pendant  slough  of  a  serpent,  acertaine 
tribune  of  one  troupe  stood  still,  &c. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  74. 
Eftsoones  that  dreadfuU  dragon  they  espide 
Where  stretcht  he  l&y  upon  the  sunny  side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himselfe  like  a  great  hill, 

Eut  all  so  sooner^s  he  from  farre  descride 
Those  glistering  armes,  that  heauen  with  light  did  fill, 
He  rous'd  himselfe  full  lilythe,  and  h.asfned  them  vntill. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
One  that  would  wiser  seeme  then  all  the  rest, 
~  Warn'd  him  not  touch ;  for,  yet  perhaps  remain'd 
Some  lingering  life  within  his  hollowe  brest. 
Or  in  his  wombe  miglit  lurke  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  dragonets,  his  fruitfiUl  seed.— /rf.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  12. 

■  Instantly  she  gaue  command 

(111  to  ill  adding,)  that  the  dragonesse 

Should  bring  it  \p.— Chapman.  A  Hymn  to  .ipollo. 

And  it  may  be,  that  the  delicate-coloured  dragon-flies  may 
have  likemse  some  corrosive  quality. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  s.  729. 

Ant.  Sometime  we  see  a  clow'd  that's  dragonish, 
A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  heare,  or  lyon. 
I  Shakespeare.  Antony  ^  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc,  12. 

j       But  beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
]      Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
j       01  dragon-watch  with  uninchanted  eye, 
'      To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 

^Milton.  Comus,  v.  383. 
On  a  rising  ground  above  the  tents  is  St.  George  on  a 
brown  steed  striking  with  his  sword  at  the  dragon,  which  is 
flying  in  the  air,  and  already  pierced  through  the  forehead 
with  a  spear,  on  which  is  a  flag  with  the  cross  of  Saint 
George.— /ra/^o^e.  Anecdotes  nf  Painting,  vol,  i.  c  1 


ago7l. 
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So  when  great  Cox,  at  his  mechanic  call, 
Bids  orient  pearls  from  golden  dragons  fall, 
Each  httle  dragnnet,  with  brazen  grin. 
Gapes  for  the  precious  prize  and  gulps  it  in. 

Mason.  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Sheibeart, 

DRAGO'ON,  V.  ^       In    the    decline    of   the 

Drago'on,  n.         I  empire,     certain     standard 

Drago'onade.        V  bearers  were   called  Dra- 

Drago'oner.  j  conarii,  i.  e.  bearers  of  the 

Drago'oning,  n.   J   Standard    of   the  Draci 

(See   the   quotation   from   Holland's   An 

under  the  word  Dragon.)     And  hence  the  name 

appears  to  have  been  perpetuated,  after  the  cause 

had   ceased.     Skinner  thinks    that,   in    modern 

times,  dragoons  are  so  called  because  they  are  as 

destructive  as  dragons,  and  like  them  seem  to 

vomit  lire. 

Reports  and  judgments  will  not  do't. 

But  'tis  dragoons,  and  horse  and  foot : 

Words  are  but  wind,  but  blows  come  home  ; 

A  stout  tongu'd  lawyer's  but  a  mome, 
Compar'd  to  a  stout  file-leader. 

Brome.  On  Sir  G.  B.  his  Defeat. 

Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  with  three  hundred  musqueteers, 
had  fallen  upon,  and  beaten  their  reserve  of  dragooners. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol,  ii.  p.  283. 

I  do  not  doubt  hut  you  will  easily  imagine  that  if  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  the  inquisition,  and  in  France  their 
dragooning,  and  in  other  parts  those  severities  that  are  used 
to  force  men  to  the  national  religion,  were  taken  away ; 
and  instead  thereof  the  toleration  proposed  by  the  author 
were  set  up,  the  true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it. 

Locke.  Second  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

She  by  degrees  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  silly 
fellow,  and  being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  persons  who  made  their  applications  to 
her,  she  married  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  happened  to  be 
beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  ^^iria.— Spectator.  No.  261. 

To  which  such  clear  answers  were  writ,  that  what  eflijct 

soever  that  artifice  might  have,  where  it  was  supported  by 

the  authority  of  a  great  king,  and  the  terror  of  ill  usage,  and 

a  dragoonade  in  conclusion,  yet  it  succeeded  ill  in  England. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1686. 

The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooning  is  going  out  of 
fashion  in  the  old  world ;  and  I  should  not  confide  much  to 
their  efficacy  in  the  new. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a  Protestant  than  a 
Papist,  and  while  we  blame  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  for  his 
dragoons  and  his  galleys,  we  ought,  when  power  comes  into 
our  hands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity. 

Johnson.  The  Patriot,  (1774.) 

DRAIL.  Corrupted  from  druggie,  the  dim.  of 
drag,  (qv.) 

The  foofemen  which  are  a  chosen  number  out  of  the 
youth,  and  placed  before  the  battell,  neither  going  too 
hastily  before  the  horsemen,  nor  drailing  after,  but  march 
ing  in  proportionable  measure  with  them. 

So-vile.  Tacitus,  p.  259. 

The  old  man,  whose  tongue  wags  faster  than  his  teeth 
(For  old  age  by  nature  doth  drivell  and  draile) 
Will  stir  and  will  fling  like  a  dog  in  a  string. 
If  he  warm  Ms  cold  Wood  with  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale. 
If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  also  a  continual  care  to 
keep  it  from  drailing  in  the  dirt.— So«(A,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  12. 

DRAIN,  V.     "V       Skinner  and  Junius  from  Fr. 
Drain,  n.         \    Trainer ,      Lat.     Traltere,     to 
Dra'iner.         f  draw :  Tooke  from  A.  S.  Drt/g- 
Dra'ining,  n.  J  an,    excutere,    expellere,   and, 
therefore,    siccare.     Drag,   {y  in  dryg-an,  being 
changed  into  a  broad)  is  the  regular  past  tense  of 
dryg-an  ,-  by  adding  to  it  the  participial  termina- 
tion en,  we  have  drag. en,  drag-n,  dran  or  draen ; 
applied  to'  that  by  wlikh  anv  fluid  (  or  other  thing) 
is  excussum  or  expulsum,  shaken  off  or  expelled! 
(  See  Tooke,  ii.  2-25. ) 

To  draw  ofl!",  to  cause  to  run  or  flow  off,  to  ex- 
haust, to  empty,  to  dry. 

Get  the  palnie,  and  beare  away  the  prize 
Touching  this  thing,  set  atwene  vs  tweine 
Of  life  or  death,  which  we  shaU  dreine. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 
Hence  all  land  drained  from  the  sea  belongs,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  to  the  crown  (as  Stanford  says)  de  jure  gentium. 

State  Trials.  Great  Case  of  Impositions,  an.  1606. 

He  himself  through  terrour  permitted  those  of  Rome  t» 
exhaust  and  drain  the  wealth  of  England.. 

Camden.  Queen  lilisubeth,  an,  159  :, 


Here  also  it  receiueth  the  Baston  dreane,  Longtoft  dreane, 

DSeping  dreane,  and  thence  goeth  by  Wickham  into  the 

Bea,  tailing  withall  on  the  right  hand  sundry  other  dreanes. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  15. 

But  I  am  informed  that  the  drayners  of  the  fenns  have  of 
late,  with  incredible  care,  cost,  art,  and  industry,  wrested 
the  mace  out  of  this  bayliff's  hand,  and  have  secured  this 
county  against  his  power  for  the  future. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Bedfordshire. 


And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 
■While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 

Bnjden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xv. 

It  [the  meat]  was  then  laid  in  such  a  position  as  to  permit 
the  juices  to  drnin  from  it,  till  the  next  morning,  when  it 
was  again  salted,  packed  into  a  cask,  and  covered  with 
pickle.— CooA.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

DRAKE.  1.  Sea  drake,  draco  marinus,  quia 
mare  ct  fluvios  ut  draco  terram  populatur.  2. 
An  engine  of  war,  (q.  d.)  draco  :  because  like  a 
draqoii  it  vomits  forth  Are,  (  Skinner. ) 

The  common  bird,  perhaps  from  the  Ger.  and 
Dut.  Dreck  {dreg)  mud ;  because  it  delights  in 
mud. 

And  for  to  speaken  oner  this, 
In  this  parte  of  the  aire  it  is. 
That  men  full  ofte  sene  by  night 
The  fire  in  sondrie  forme  alight : 
Sometyme  the  fire  drake  it  seemeth. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

And  as  hee  wolde  awei  tie 

His  thoughte  ther  stode  Divelcs  thre, 

Al  brennyng  as  a  drake.— Ritson.  Kynj  of  Tars,  v.  408. 

Alon.  You  have  scap'd  by  miracle,  there  is  not  in  all 
Spain,  a  spirit  of  more  fury  than  this  fire  drake. 

Beaum.  *  Fleteh.  Rule  a  Wife  ^  have  a  Wife,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


The  twelftli  is  the  dark  drake  fly,  good,  in  August,  the 
body  made  with  black  wool,  lapt  about  with  black  silk  ;  his 
wings  are  made  with  the  mil  of  a  black  drake,  with  a  black 
head.— H'aiion    Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  5. 

But  finding  many  to  fall,  and  there  was  no  probability  of 
doing  any  good,  they  retreated,  leaving  two  drakes  behind 
them. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

DRAM,?!.  (Sec  Drachm.)  Applied  literally 
and  metaphorically  to — 

A  very  small  portion  or  quantity. 

Duke.  I  am  sory  for  thee,  thou  art  come  to  aifswere 
A  stonie  aduersary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Vncapable  of  pitty,  voyd,  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercie. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Thy  face  is  no  true  table  of  thy  mind  : 

And  thou  wolrtst  ncuer  show  thyselfe  so  kind, 

Wert  not  thy  thoughts  are  hatching  some  deceit : 

Whi'.st  with  vaine  hopes  thou  go'st  about  to  fill  me, 

I  wot  whereto  those  drams  of  fauour  tend. 

Lest  by  my  death  thy  er\ielties  should  end, 

Thou  think'st  by  giving  life  again  to  kill  me. 

Slirling.  Aurora,  Son.  43. 


Let  but  fond  parents  hu 
indulge  their  children  to  si] 
generally  grow  up  to  thi-  I" 
it ;  and  by  this  means  Hk 
necessary  for  their  support 
at  the  age  of  man  or  womai 

A  lady  in  Chin 


nln  oifspring,  and 
■'  ■,  and  they  will 

runs  are  daily 
I  uy  are  arrived 
Eduealion,  s.  3. 


A  lady  ni  China,  who  indulges  a  passion  for  gaming,  often 
becomes  a  drunkard  ;  and  by  flourishing  a  dice-box  in  one 
hand,  she  generally  comes  to  brandish  a  dram-cup  in  the 
oihex.— Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  101. 

DRA'.MA,  ?i.  'A  Lat.  Dcawa;  Gr.  Apo.ua, 
Dr.mha'tick.  I  from  the  Dor.  Apav,  i.  e. 
Drama'ticai..  Vaqere,  to  act,  wherefore  also 
Drama'ticallv.  I  the  parts  or  divisions  of  the 
Dra'matist.  J  drama  are  called  acts.  (Vos- 
sius.) 

The  Scripture  also  affords  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  2.  Iiitrod. 

■Who  [Jonson]  in  opinion  made  our  learn'dst  to  stick, 
Whether  in  poems  rightly  dramatic. 
Strong  Seneca  or  Plautus,  he  or  they, 
Should  bear  the  buskin  or  the  sock  away. 

Draijton.  Elejies.  To  Ueiiri/  Jleynolds,  Esq. 


DRAPE,  u.  ^  JDraj 
Dra'per.  I  the  Fr. 

Dra'pery.  V  panni  i 
Dr.^'pet.  I  Dut.  1 
Dra'ping,  n.  J  Drop, 


Dramaticall,  or  representative  [poesyj  is  as  it  were,  a. 
visible  history ;  for  it  sets  out  tlie  image  of  things,  as  if  they 
were  present ;  and  history,  as  if  they  were  past. 

Bacon.  On!  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii. 

.  But  God  Almighty  is  that  skilful  dramatist,  who  always 
connecteth  that  of  ours  which  went  before,  with  what  of  his 
follows  after,  into  good  coherent  sense  ;  and  will  at  last 
make  it  appear,  that  the  thred  of  exact  justice  did  nm 
through  all,  and  that  rewards  and  punishments  are  mea- 
sured out  in  geometrical  proportion. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  8(9. 

It  helps  to  adorn  the  great  drama  and  contrivances  of 
God's  providence,  and  ministers  to  excellent  ends,  tho'  wc, 
poor  creatures,  do  little  apprehend  how  it  makes  for  them ; 
as  indeed  it  is  impossible  we  should,  unless  we  had  the  whole 
comprehension  of  things  in  our  minds,  and  saw  the  entire 
scheme  of  God's  government  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Sharpe,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

From  hence,  in  my  judgment,  it  proceeds,  that  as  the 
Iliad  was  written  while  his  spirit  was  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
the  whole  structure  of  that  work  is  dramatick  and  full  of 
action. — Pope.  On  Homer,  Postsc. 

They  are  chiefly  collected  from  his  favourite  author 
Cicero,  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Roscius  the  actor,  and  a  good  judge  of  dramatical  perform- 
ances, as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the  time  in 
■which  he  liYi.— Spectator,  No.  141. 

This  plea,  though  it  might  save  me  dramatically,  will 
damn  me  biographically,  rendering  my  book  from  this  very 
moment,  a  professed  romance. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.  c.  S. 

But  the  only  poet,  modern  or  ancient,  who  in  the  variety 
of  his  characters  can  vie  with  Homer,  is  our  great  English 
dramatist.— Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  5. 

Draper,  Skinner  says,  from 
Fr.Drapier;  It.  Drappicre, 
cator,  (Sp.  Trapere; 
Drapiere,)  from  the  Fr. 
pannus,  (It.  Drappo ,- 
Sp.  Trapo;  Mid.  Lat.  Drappa,  drappiis.  See 
Du  Cango,  and  Spelman.  Dut.  Drapieren,  exer- 
cere  lanificam,)  either,  Skinner  adds,  from  the 
verb,  draper,  to  polish  or  fine  wool  by  the  art  of 
the  fuller;  or  from  trnmpelm.  to  trample  upon, 
tread  upon;  orfromlhi  i.,t.  Trapetum  :  trapetum 
itself  is  fi-om  Tpcm-eii',  Ut  (road. 

"  Fr.  Draper, — to  make  or  work  cloath ;  to 
dress  or  full  cloath  ;  (Fr.  Fouler,  to  tread,)  to  beat 

or  thicken,  as  cloath  in  the  fulling Oi  drapcrie, 

Cotgrave  says,  also,  "  a  flourishing  with  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  wood,  or  stone,  used  especially  in 
the  heads  of  pillers,  and  tearmed  by  our  workmen 
drcperij  or  cilery."  In  statuary  or  painting  it  is 
applied  generally,  to — ■ 

The  dress,  the  fall  or  flow  of  the  dress. 

Ich  have  mad  meny  knyght.  bothe  mercer  and  draper. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  99. 

For  Spanish.wooll  in  Flaunders  draped  is. 

And  euer  hath  bee.— /^ocWiii/(.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

By  draperiug  of  our  wool!  in  substance 

Liuen  her  commons,  this  is  her  gouernance. 

Without  wich  they  may  not  Hue  at  ea.sc.— Id.  lb.  p.  189. 

Cornehyll  warde  was  sessyd  at  cec.  xv.  Ii.  wherof  John 
Colynge  &  Roliert  Manhale,  drapers,  bare  that  one  c.  ii.  and 
ye  laste.  c.  marke.  &  the  rest  was  leuyed  of  xx.  persones  of  I 
y"  sayd  vizvde.—Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1339. 

And  so  they  repayred  ye  towne  in  certaine  places,  and 
determined  to  abyde  the  Heynowes,  [Hainaulters]  and  to  1 
defende  tiie  towne,  the  which  was  a  gret  towne  and  full  of  i 
drapery. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cro?iycle,  \o\.  i.  c.  45.  \ 

He  [Hen.  'VII.]  made  also  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of 

draperie,  and  the  beeping  of  wools  within  the  realme: — not 

prescribing  prices,  but  stating  them  not  to  exceede  a  rate  ; 

that  the  clothier  might  drape  according  as  he  might  aflford. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  76. 

'Wlien  they  come 

Begin  you  first,  and  let  the  rest  subscribe 
Hard  by  your  side ;  give  'em  as  little  light 
As  drapers  do  their  wares. 

Beaum.  ^  Fleteh.  Woman's  Prixe,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Complaint  was  made  in  all  humble  manner,  of  many  dis- 
orders, outrages,  and  oppressions  committed  upon  occasion 
of  letters  patents  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  for  search-  I 
ing  and  sealing  of  sjjijjjs  and  manufactures,  called  by  the  [ 
name  of  new  draperisKf 

State  Trials.  Great  Case  of  Im-positions,  an.  160G. 

Such  the  use  thereof  [Fuller's  earth]  in  drapery,  that  good 

cloth  can  hardly  be  made  without  it,  foreign  parts  affording 

neither  so  much,  rior  so  good  of  this  kind.  I 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Bedfordshire. 


DRA 

Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 
Wherein  were  many  tables  faire  disspred, 
And  ready  dight  with  drapets  festiuall. 
Against  the  viands  should  be  ministred. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  c.  0. 
They  had,  however,  outward  distinctions  amongst  them- 
selves, the  merchant's  wife  made  a  better  appearance  than 
the  draper's,  the  draper's  than  the  cheesemonger's,  and  the 
cheesemonger's  beyond  the  handy  craft  tradesman's. 

Female  Taller,  No.  24. 
Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Cornhill,  and  passed  eight 
years  in  prosperous  diligence,  without  any  care  but  to  keep 
his  books,  or  any  ambition  but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman. 
Adventurer,  No.  53. 
It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  dispcse  the  drapery,  so 
that  the  folds  sh.all  have  an  easy  communication,  and  grace- 
fully follow  pach  other,  with  such  natural  negligence  as  to 
look  like  the  effect  of  chance,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
the  figure  under  it  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  4. 
He  op'd  his  gates,  the  naked  exile  led 
Beneath  his  roof;  a  decent  drapet  throws 
O'er  her  cold  limbs,  and  sooths  her  undeserved  woes. 
Filzosbornc.  The  Transformation  of  Lycon  %  Euphor mills. 

DRA'STICK.  Gr.  ApacrTwoj,  "  able  to  act, 
efficacious.  Applied  to  medicines  acting  strongly 
upon  the  intestines. 

Within  three  or  four  days  after  this  single  taking  of  the 
draslick  medicine  had  done  working,  he  began  to  recover 
some  degree  of  sight,  and  within  a  fortnight  attained  to 
such  a  one,  that  he  himself  assured  the  relator,  he  never 
was  so  sharp-sighted  before  his  blindness. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

DRAUGHT,  71.  )      The  past  part,  of  Drag-an, 
Dral'gut,  v.         )  to  draugh,  (now  written,  to 
draw. )  Draughed,  dravgh'd,  draught.    See  Draft, 
and  To  Draw. 
Any  thing  drawn. 

Upon  this  past  part,  the  verb  to  draught  has 
been  formed ;  which  is  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  men,  or  bodies  of  men,  drawn  off,  with-rfrntt7i, 
from  any  place  ;  or  to  horses,  cattle,  &c.  It  is 
not  unusually  prefixed,  as  draught-\)^a.st,  &c. 
Brittrick  hir  lord,  that  scho  nouht  wiste. 
Unwarned  drank  therof  a  drauht  als  him  list. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  13. 
Ich  coiinte  conscience  no  more,  by  so  ich  catche  selver 
That  ich  do  to  drynke.  a  drawt  of  good  ale. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  403. 
And  uoune  on  knees  he  gan  to  fall 
And  forth  his  necke  and  heed  out  straught 
To  drinke  of  that  well  adrauyht.—Chaucer.  Rom,  oftheS. 
At  the  chesse  with  me  he  gan  to  piny 
With  lier  false  draughts  ful  diuers 
She  stale  on  me.  Id.  Dreame, 

• He  was  wroth 

And  bent  his  bow,  and  forth  he  goth 

Apace  or  two,  and  euen  there 

A  large  drauht,  vp  to  his  eare 

He  dreiv,  and  with  an  arrow  ground 

Sharpe  and  new,  the  queene  a  wound 

He  gave.  Id.  lb. 

And  tho'  she  [Medea]  yafe  hym  drinke  a  drauht. 

Of  wliiche  his  youth  agayne  he  caught 

His  head,  his  herte,  and  his  visage 

Liche  vnto  twenty  wynter  age. — Gower.  Con.  A.h.v. 

As  for  Democritus,  he  raised  a  great  name  of  ApoUonices 
Captidenes,  and  Dardanus  of  Phoenicia,  as  well  by  the  books 
of  Dardanus,  his  master,  (which  he  fetched  from  out  of  his 
sepulchre,  where  they  were  bestowed,)  as  also  by  publishing 
commentaries  of  his  owne,  which  were  extracts  and 
draughts  out  of  those  authors  and  their  writings. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxx.  c.  1. 

And  thus  poetry  and  the  writer's  art,  as  in  many  respects 
it  resemliles  the  statuary's  and  the  painter's,  so  in  this  more 
particularly,  that  it  has  its  original  draughts  and  models  for 
study  and  practice ;  not  for  ostentation,  to  be  shown  abroad, 
or  copy'd  for  publick  view. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 

Such  are  thy  pictures  ;  Kneller,  such  thy  skill. 

That  nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will ; 

Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught : 

Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  her  thought. 
Dryden.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

No  less  than  forty  thousand  Negroes  are  annually  im- 
ported on  the  king's  account,  to  dig  the  mines ;  and  we  were 
credibly  informed,  that  the  last  year  but  one  before  we  ar- 
rived here,  this  number  fell  so  short,  probably  from  some 
epidemic  disease,  that  twenty  thousand  more  were  draughted 
from  the  town  of  Rio.— Coo7(.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

As  this  plan  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  I  cannot 
answer  for  its  accuracy,  but  having  seen  two  or  three  other 
Spanish  draughts  of  the  place,  I  conceive,  by  comparing 
them  together,  that  this  I  have  here  inserted  is  not  very 
distant  from  the  truth. 

Anson,  Voyage  round  the  World,  b,  ii,  c,  10. 


DRA 


}A.  S.   Dnu 
and  Draught, 
hale. 
To  draw  w 


Dniy-uii,    (see   Drag, 
,)  to  draw,  pull  or 


DRAW, 
Dra 

Drawee, 

Dra'wing,  n.  )  To  draw  is  opposed  to, 
push  :  to  push  denotes  a  motion  from ;  to  (/;•««.,  <i, 
motion  to  or  towards  :  it  is  distinguished  from,  to 
lead :  to  draw,  includes  physical  force ;  to  lead, 
does  not.     See  Drive. 

To  draw  away  from ;  to  abstract ;  (met.  to 
detract,)  to  abducc. 

To  draw  to  or  towards ;  to  attract,  to  induce, 
to  allure,  to  entice. 

To  draw  in,  to  inhale  ;  to  draw  out,  to  exhale. 

To  draw  out  of;  to  extract,  to  educe,  to  cx- 
liaust. 

To  draw  out ;  to  protract ;  to  produce  ;  to  de- 
duce or  derive,  and  also  to  prolong,  to  delay. 

To  draw,  (sc.)  aline  or  superficies ;  to  delineate, 
to  describe,  to  sketch,  to  depicture,  to  portray. 

To  draw  out,  (sc.)  in  writing;  to  write,  to  set 
or  put  down  ;  to  sketch,  (sc.)  certain  thoughts  or 
notions ;  to  take  them  from  books  or  writings ; 
and  thus,  also,  to  describe  or  delineate ;  to 
compose. 

To  draw  off  or  icithdraw,  to  retire,  to  retreat. 

Drawing-room, — a  room  to  which  the  company 
or  part  of  the  company  ivithdratv,  or  retire  from 
another  room  or  apartment. 

Tuelf  ger  he  byleuede  tho  here  wyth  noWeye  y  nou ; 
And  heuxte  [higheste]  men  of  mony  loiides  aboute  hym 
Taste  drou. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  180. 

Alle  the  north  ende  was  in  his  kepj'ng. 

&  alle  the  southe  ende  tUle  Edmumle  thei  drouh. 

R.Biuiiticf.Si. 

These  lolleres  latche  (fmiccres,  [drauws  of  latches]  lewede 

eremytes 
Coveytcn  the  contrarie.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  157. 

And  he  wente  and  drougli  him  to  oon  of  the  cyteseynes  of 
that  cuntre,  and  he  sente  him  into  his  toun,  to  feed  swyn. 
Wklif.  Luk,  c.  15. 


The  euen  drauht  of  the  wyer  drawer,  maketh  the  "wyer  to 
hen  euen,  &  supply  werching,  &  if  he  stinted  in  his  drtniJit 
the  wyer  breaketh  asonder. — Id.  The  Testament  ofLoue,b.'m. 

But  of  vertu,  whiche  therof  cam 
Jason  the  dragon  ouercam  : 
And  he  anone  the  tethe  out  droiirjli, 
And  set  his  oxen  in  his  plough. — Go 

Slouth, 

The  fourth  drawer  and  the  norice 

To  man  of  many  a  dreadful!  vice 

Hath  yet  another  last  of  all,  [sc.  dcsperalio] 

Whiche  many  a  man  hath  made  to  fall.— ii/.  lb.  b. 


Con.  A.  b. 


And  Chrisostome  sayth  very  well,  God  draweth  vnto  him, 
but  he  draweth  the  willing.  For  God  will  haue  our  good 
will,  to  be  ioyned  with  his  calling. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  ofLojilce,  fol.  76. 

And  there  shall  not  cease  to  bee  of  you,  bondcmen  and 
hewers  of  woode,  and  drawers  of  waters  vnto  the  liouse  of 
my  Goi.— Bible,  1551.  Joshua,  c.  9. 

They  haue  their  wynes,  spyces,  and  good  breed,  and  we 
haue  the  drawyng  out  of  the  chaff,  and  drinke  water. 

Berners.  Froissart.   Cro7iyclc,  \o\.i.  c.SS]. 

He  cast  him  downe  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  durt  and  mire  without  remorse 
And  fouly  battered  his  comly  corse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
The  finest  drawn  work  cuff  that  ever  was  worn. 

Tourneur.  The  Rcvenrjer's  Tragedy,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

So  that  this  victorie  chanced  to  King  Henrie,  without  the 

draicinr)  foorth  of  his  sword  and  in  such  wise,  that  he  could 

not  haue  wished  for  better  or  more  speedie  successe  therein. 

Holinshed.  Hen.  II.  an.  1171. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  spirit  of  obsignation,  belief  of  par- 
ticular salvation,  special  influences,  and  comforts  coming 
from  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of  adoption,  actual  fervours,  and 
great  complacencies  in  devotion,  spiritual  joyes,  which  are 
little  drawings  aside  of  the  cm-tains  of  peace  and  eternity, 
and  antepasts  of  immortality. 

Bv.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  3. 

Or  thick  as  insects  play. 

The  (vaTidering  nation  of  a  summer's  day. 
That,  drawn  by  milky  steams,  at  evening  hours. 
In  gather'd  swarms  surround  the  rural  bowers. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
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The  joiners  in  this  country  may  not  compare  their  work 
with  that  which  the  Europeans  make ;  and  in  laying  on  the 
lack  upon  good  and  fine  joined  work,  tliey  frequently  spoU 
the  joynts,  edges,  or  corners  of  drawers  or  cabinets. 

Dantpier.  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

These  are  the  ancient  busts ;  tlie  trunks  of  statues  ;  the 
pieces  of  anatomy ;  the  masterly  rough  drawings  which  are 
kept  within  ;  as  the  secret  learning,  the  mystery,  and  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  art. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.i.  s.  3. 

Since  we  shall  meet  with  persons  every  now  and  then 
who  will  be  drawing  us  aside  from  the  plain  road  of  common 
sense  into  the  wilds  of  abstraction,  it  is  expedient  for  us  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  country  beforehand,  to  examine  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  labyrinth,  or  else  they  will 
mislead  and  perplex  us  strangely. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  Introd. 

In  common  speech,  such  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draft, 
but  a  bill  of  exchange  is  the  more  legal  as  well  as  mercantile 
expression.  The  person,  however,  who  writes  this  letter, 
is  called  in  law  the  drawer,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  written 
the  drawee.— Blaclcslone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

Draw-backs  were  given  upon  two  different  occasions. 
■\Then  the  home  manufacturers  were  subject  to  any  duty  or 
excise,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn 
back  upon  their  exportation ;  and  when  foreign  goods,  liable 
to  a  duty,  were  imported,  in  order  to  be  exported  again, 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given 
6flcA  upon  such  exportation. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

When  they  conceived  a  stibject,  they  made  a  variety  of 
sketches ;  then  a  finished  drawing  of  the  whole  ;  after  that 
a  more  correct  drawing  of  every  separate  part, — heads, 
hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  drapery;  they  then  painted  the 
picture,  and  after  all  retouched  it  lioin  the  life. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  1. 

DRAWL,  V.  \      Dim.  oi Draw,  (or  corruption 
Drawl,  n.       ^  o!  Dragyle :)   Gav.  Dracten,— 
To  draw  along  slowly,  tediously,  idly ;  to  draw 
out  the  words  (to  speak)  in  a  slow,  lingering  tone. 
Drawler,  n.  is  in  common  usage  in  speech. 

He  enters  into  such  a  tedious  and  drawling  tale  of  burn- 
ing and  burning,  and  lust  and  burning,  that  the  dull  argu- 
ment itself  burns  too  for  want  of  stirring  ;  and  yet  all  this 
burning  is  not  able  to  expel  the  frigidity  of  his  brain. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good  gr.ace  ;  not  to 
end  \Yith  a  languishing  and  drawling  sentence  ;  but  to  close 
with  dignity  and  spirit,  that  we  may  leave  tlie  minds  of  the 
hearers  Tarm;  and  dismiss  them  with  a  favourable  impression 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  speaker.— B^air,  vol.  ii.  Lcct.  23. 

He,  who  in  earnest  studies  o'er  his  part. 
Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart. 
The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 
In  the  white  handkerchief  and  mournful  drawl. 

Lloyd.  The  Actor. 

DRAY,  n.  A.  S.  Drag-an,  to  draw,  (qv.) 
Barrett  has,  "  A  dray  or  sledde,  which  goeth 
without  wheels."     Also  applied  to — 

A  carriage  with  low,  heavy  wheels,  dragged 
heavily  along,  as  a  brewer's  dra'j. 

We  had  proved  there  were  HOO  weight  of  match,  besides 
j  a  dray-load  more  of  match  in  the  c.nstle  itself, 


daxei.— State  Trials, 


13.  Colonel  Fien 


The  Earl  of  Warwick  himself,  though  he  ventured  to 
marry  his  grandson  to  one  of  Cromwel's  daughters,  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  sit  with  Col.  Hewson  and  Col.  Pride, 
whereof  the  one  had  been  a  shoemaker,  and  the  other  a 
dray-man :  and  had  they  driven  no  worse  trade,  I  know  not 
why  any  good  man  should  refuse  to  act  with  them. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

Is  filled  with  sagacious 
—Spectator,  No.  307. 

The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, 

Who  long  had  mark'd  her  airy  lodge. 

And  destin'd  all  the  treasure  there 

A  gift  to  his  expecting  fair, 

Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away.— Coic/jcr.  A  Fable. 

DRA'ZEL,  or>        A    dirty  slut,    (South.)— 
Dro'ssell.         )  Grose  and  Ray. 

Now  dwels  ech  drossell  in  her  glass 

When  I  was  yong,  1  wot 
On  holly-dayes  (for  seldomc  els 

Such  ydell  times  we  got) 
A  tubb  or  paile  of  water  clcere 


Who  takes  it  for  a  speci.al  grace 

To  be  their  cully  for  a  space. 

That  when  the  time's  expir'd,  the  drazels 

For  ever  may  become  his  viiseU.—Hudibras,  pt.  iii. 


DREAD,  V. 
Dread,  adj. 
Dread,  n. 
Dre'ader. 

Dre'aDING,  71. 

Dre'adingly. 

Dre'adful. 

Dre'adfilly. 

Drr'adfulness 

Dre'adless. 

Dre'adlessnes 


DRE 

"  A.  S.  Adread-an,  timere, 
to  fear,  to  be  afraid ;  to 
dread  or  stand  in  fear  of," 
(Somner. )  Ic  hit  eom, 
ncllen  ge  eoth  on-dradan. 
y  Y  am-nyle  ye  dredc,  (  Wiclif, 
Mark,  c.  6. ) 

Dread- ful;  full  of  dread 
or  fear  ;  fearful,  timorous  ■. 
also,    causing    dread,    awe, 
fear ;  frightful,terrible, awful. 
Dread-less ;  without  dread,  fear,  or  doubt.   Out 
of  drede, — out  of  doubt.      See  Doubt. 

Syre  noble  erl.  he  sede,  &  ge  noble  knygtes  also, 
Wyd  God  wylle  ic  thanky  gou,  as  ic  wel  aute  do. 
That  ge  me  so  muche  loue  shewyth  &  kun  dcde. 
And  syweth  me  in  such  pcreyl,  &  in  dethe's  drcde. 

R.  Glunccs/cr,  p.  452. 

come  myd  hym  to 

Edward  told  William  of  Alfred  all  the  case. 
And  praied  him  of  help,  for  he  drcd  harder  pase. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  52. 

Mercy  suld  non  haue  Symon  on  his  sonnes, 
No  raunson  suld  tham  saue  for  doute  of  drede  eftsones. 
Id.  p.  220. 


Asyde  he  gan  drawe 

And  dreadfulliche  with  drow  hym.  and  dorst  go  no  nerre. 
Id.  p.  324. 

Lo  the  Aungel  of  the  Lord  apperid  in  slop  to  him  and  seide 

Joseph  the  sone  of  David  nyle  thou  drede  to  take  Marie  thy 

wyf,  for  that  thing  that  is  born  in  hir  is  of  the  Hooly  Goost. 

7('ic/(/.  Matt.  c.  1. 

And  thei  gheden  out  and  fledden  fro  the  sepulcre  for 
dredde  and  quaking  hadde  assylid  hem,  and  to  no  man  thei 
seiden  ony  thing  for  thei  dredden. — Id.  Mark,  c.  16. 


Thei  dreden  shame,  and  ' 


Tlie  effect  is  this,  that  Alia  out  of  dredc 

His  moder  slew,  that  moun  men  plainly  rede. 

For  that  she  traitour  was  to  hire  ligeance. 

Id.   The  Man  of  Lawcs  Tale,  V.  531S. 

O  Golias,  unmesurable  of  length. 
How  mighte  David  maken  thee  so  male  ? 
,So  yonge,  and  of  armnre  so  desolate. 
How  dorst  he  loke  upon  thy  dredfui  face  ? 
Wel  may  men  seen  it  was  but  Goddes  grace. 


And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  anon  right  he 
With  dredful  herte  and  with  ful  humble  chore 
Salued  hath  his  soveraine  lady  dere. 

Id.  The  Fiankcleine's  Tale,  v.  11621. 

Ful  tenderly  beginneth  she  to  wepe 

She  rist  her  vp,  and  dreadfully  she  quaketh 

As  doeth  the  branche  that  Zophirus  shaketb. 

Id.  Legend  of  Hypcrmnestre. 

For  dredetesse  me  were  leucr  die 
Tlian  she  of  me  aught  els  vnderstood 
But  that,  that  might  sownen 


For  dredetesse  i 


Id.  Troilus,  b. 
;  worth  the  while.— W.  Ii.  b.  v. 


The  poet  of  Thrace  Orplieus,  maked  the  hartes  and 
hyndes  to  ioynen  drcadtcsse  her  sydes  to  cruel  lions. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

Wherof  thei  dreden  hym  the  more. 
And  brought  nothynge  to  his  ere. 
But  if  it  trouthe  and  reason  were.— Gu«vr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  kynge  therof  was  full  wo. 

And  for  he  molde  hym  fayne  withdraw, 

He  told  him  many  a  dredefuU  sawe.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

My  minde  earnestly  bent  to  the  knowledge  of  nauigation 
and  hydrographie  from  my  youth  (most  excellent  my  dread 
soueraigne)  hath  eftsoones  beenc  moued  by  diligent  studie 
to  search  out  the  chiefest  points  to  them  belonging. 

Ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

These  considerations  may  helpe  to  suppresse  all  dreads 
rising  of  hard  euents  in  attempts  made  this  way  by  otlier 
nations.— /</.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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Oh  !  membie  of  false  Babylon  ! 

The  shop  of  craft,  the  denne  of  ire  ! 
Thy  dredful  dome  drawes  fast  uppon : 

Thy  martyres  blood  by  sword  and  fyre 
In  heaven  and  earth  for  justice  call. 

Surrey.  Against  London. 

The  residue  [of  the  Bible]  (with  the  New  Testament)  is 
to  be  reuerently  touched,  as  a  celestiall  iewel  or  relyke, 
hauynge  the  chiefe  interpretour  of  those  bokes,  trewe  and 
constant  faith,  and  dreadfulli/  to  set  hands  thereon,  remem- 
bry/ige  Oza.— Sir  T.  Etijot.  Governoi-r,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Sometymes  makynge  them  afrayed  with  dreadfulnes  of 
the  great  judgement  that  was  to  come,  eftsones  appeasyng 
them.— Vdal.  Acles,  c.  4. 

If  ye  shal  vpo  the  dreading  of  man,  grow  cleane  out  of 
kinde  from  the  sinceritee  of  preaching  the  ghospel :  while 
ye  labour  to  eschew  light  &  transitorie  misaduentures,  ye 
shall  fall  into  harmes  for  euer  to  endure.— /rf.  Luke,  c.  12. 

That  dreadlesse  hart  which  durst  attempt  the  thought 
To  win  thv  will  with  mine  for  to  consent, 

Maintaines  that  vow  which  loue  in  me  first  wrought ; 
I  loue  thee  still,  and  neuer  shall  repent. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers,  tfie  Constancie  of  a  Louer. 

But  the  lion,  seeing  Philoclea  run  away,  bent  his  race  to 
her  ward,  and  was  ready  to  seize  himselfe  on  his  prey,  when 
Zelmane  (to  whom  danger  then  was  a  cause  of  dreadlessness, 
all  the  composition  of  her  elements  being  nothing  but  fiery) 
with  swiflnesse  of  desire  crossed  him,  and  with  force  of 
affection  struck  him  such  a  blow  upon  his  chine,  that  she 
opened  all  his  body. — Sidnei/.  Arcadia,  b  i. 

And  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

Shakespeare,  son.  97. 


And  let  1 

That  dreaded  night  in  brighti 

And  can  the  children  of  f.tire 

Spcns, 


St  day  hath  place, 

light  deface. 

r.  Faerie  Queene, 


[Dr.  Hammond]  chearfully  went ;  telling  the  person  that 
hajipen'd  to  be  present,  whose  dreads  in  his  behalf  were  not 
so  easily  deposited,  that  he  should  be  as  much  in  God's 
hands  in  the  sick  man's  chamber  as  in  his  own. 

FeU.  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 

Be  well  aware,  quoth  then  that  ladie  milde. 
Least  suddaine  miscliiefe  yee  too  rash  prouoke  : 
The  danger  hid,  the  place  vnkuowne  and  wilde 
Breeds  dreadfuU  doubts. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
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Meantime,  from  every  region  of  the  sky 

Red  burning  bolts  in  forky  vengeance  fly: 

Breadfulhj  bright  o'er  seas  and  earth  they  glare, 

And  bursts  of  thunder  rend  th'  encumber'd  air. 

Brome.  Ecclesiasticus,  c.  42. 

By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat. — This  was  the  first 
scene  of  his  dolorous  passion,  and  is  a  great  demonstration 
of  the  dreadfulness  of  his  sutTeriugs. 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  h.  s.  2. 

Back  on  his  son  the  father  looks, 

Praising  his  swift  and  even  strokes. 

Now  dreadless,  with  bold  art  supplied. 

He  does  on  airy  billows  ride 

And  soar  with  an  ambitious  pride. 

King.  Art  of  Love,  pt.  vi. 

Dread  is  a  degree  of  permanent  fear :  an  habitual  and 
painful  apprehension  of  some  tremendous  event. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1.  s.  3. 

And  now  as  we  are  strangely  apt  to  apply  every  thing 
wrong,  too  many,  instead  of  the  extreme  of  despondency, 
run  into  that  profane  boldness  :  and  are  very  near  looking 
upon  sin,  as  nothing  to  be  dreaded. — Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2G. 

"  His  blood,  said  they,  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children,"  a 
most  fatal  imprecation,  and  most  dreadfully  fulfilled  upon 
them  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven overtook  them  with  a  fury  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  when  they  were  exposed  at  once  to  the  hor- 
rors of  famine,  of  sedition,  of  assassination,  and  tlie  sword 
of  the  Romans. — Porleus,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  22. 


Dut.  Droomen  ,-  Gcr.  Trait- 
men  ;  Sw.  Droma.  Somninre, 
by  metathesis  from  Lat.  IJor- 
mire,  to  sleep,  ( Skinner. )  Hire 
thinks  from  the  Celtic,  Drem, 
visio,  (q.d. )  a  nocturnal  vision. 
The  A.  S.  equivalent  term  is 

"Sivefen — a  vision  in  one's  sleep."  (Somner. ) 
To  think  during  sleep ;  to  think  as  if  asleep  ; 

vainly,  lazily,  drowsily,  sluggishly. 
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Diviners,  dreamers,  schoolmen,  deep  magicians, 
All  have  I  try'd  and  all  gave  several  meaning. 

Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.   Women  Pleased,  Act  iv.  SO.  1. 

And  when  we  look  upon  this,  we  dreamingly  affirm,  that 
every  thing  that  is,  must  of  necessity  be  in  some  place  and 
possess  a  certain  room  and  space,  and  that  whatsoever  is  not 
somewhere,  either  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  is  nothing. 

Cudworlh.  hitellectual  System,  p.  771. 

Likewise  all  other 
Atlas  in  Barbary 
and  dreamlesse.— 


Camden.  Re 


Nan 


■Who  rising  vp  at  last  in  ghastly  wise, 
Iiike  troubled  ghost  did  dreadfully  appeare 
As  one  that  had  no  life  him  left  through  former  feare. 
Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c 

He  that  never  repents  till  a  violent  fear  be  upon  him,  till 
he  apprehend  himself  to  be  in  the  jaws  of  death,  ready  to 
give  up  his  unready  and  unprepared  accounts,  till  he  sees 
the  judge  sitting  in  all  the  addresses  of  dreadfulness  and 
majesty,  just  now  (as  he  believes)  ready  to  pronounce  that 
fearful  and  intolerable  sentence  of  [go  ye  cursed  into  ever- 
asting  fire ;]  this  man  does  nothing  for  the  love  of  God, 
nothing  for  the  love  of  virtue.— 5^.  Taylor,  pt.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

Mistrustfully  he  frusteth,  and 

He  dreadingty  did  dare, 
And  fortie  passions  in  a  trice 

In  him  consort  and  square. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.vi.  c.  33. 

A  mightie  lyon  lord  of  all  the  wood, 

Hauing  his  hunger  throughly  satisfide, 
■With  pray  of  beasts,  and  spoile  of  lining  blood 

Safe  in  his  dreadless  den  him  thought  to  hide. 

Spenser.   Visions  of  the  World's  Fanity,  10. 

Was  this  a  face 

To  be  expos  d  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-boiled  thunder. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Activ.  sc.  7.  , 

If  we  desired  his  favour,  and  dreaded  his  displeasure  above 

all  things,  we  should  overcome  almost  all  temptations.  1 

Comber.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  ii.  s.  3.  ] 

A  threatning  rod  did  his  dread  right  hand  poize, 
A  badge  of  rule  and  terrour  o'er  the  boys. 

Otway.  Windsor  Castle,  j 

And  when  ' 

We  shall  our  shining  blades  agen 

Brandish  in  lerrour  o'er  our  heads. 

They'll  straight  resume  their  wonted  dreads. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


"Whom,  in  her  wrath  to  heav'n,  the  teeming  earth 
Produc'd  the  last  of  her  gigantic  birth  ; 
A  monster  huge,  and  dreadful  to  the  eye, 
■With  rapid  feet  to  run,  or  wings  to  fly. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  iv. 

For  this  reason  (that  man  may  repent)  it  is  that  he  hath 


dremede. — Piers  Plouhn 


Let  who  so  list  a  fole  me  call 
For  this  trow  I,  and  say  for  me 
That  dremes  signifiaunce  be 
Of  good  and  harme  to  many  wighls,  j 

That  dremen  in  her  slepe  a  nights  : 

Ful  many  things  couertly 

That  fallen  after  all  openly.— CTuucer.  Rom.  of  the  R.        I 
No  dreme,  quod  he,  may  so  my  herte  agaste. 
That  I  wol  leten  for  to  do  my  thinges.  i 

I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreminges,  ' 

For  swevens  ben  but  vanitees  and  japes.  I 

Id.  The  Konnes  Preesti-s  Tule,  v.  1J,«)5.  j 
And  other  while  I  dreme,  and  mete, 

That  I  alone  with  hir  mete,  I 

And  that  daungeris  lefte  behynde.— Gower.  Con.  A.  h 

And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sweuen. 

And  clepeth,  and  men  come  anone. 

And  told  his  dreme.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  | 

Moreouer  Joseph  dreamed  a  dreame,  and  tolde  it  vnto  his 
bretheren :  wherfore  they  hated  them  yet  the  more,  and  he 
sayde  vnto  them :  heare,  I  pray  you,  this  dreame  which  I 
'ha.Me  dreamed.— Bible,  \bi\.  Genesis,  c.  37. 

And  when  they  sawe  him  afarre  of  before  he  came  at  them, 
they  toke  coueel  against  him,  for  to  sleyhim,  and  sayde  one 
to  another;  Beholile  this  dreamer  Cometh.— /i.  lb. 

They  rather  preferre  their  owne  fancies  before  others 

experience,  and  deenie  their  owne  reason  to  be  comon  welth, 

and  other  mens  wisedome  to  be  but  dreamingc.  , 

SirJ.Cheke.   The  Hurl  of  Sedition. 

Two  gates  of  sleepe  there  be,  the  one  men  say  is  made  of 

VVherthrough  by  passage  soft  do  sprites  ascende  with  , 

senses  right. 
That  other  gate  doth  shine,  and  is  compact  of  yuery 

bright. 
But  false  deceitful  drenmes  that  way  the  scules  are  woont 

to  send.— PAoer.  Virgill.  JEneidos,  b.  vi. 
Ah,  silly  man  who  dream'st  that  honour  stands 

In  ruling  others,  not  thyself!  thy  slaves 
Serve  thee,  and  thou  thy  slaves : — in  iron  bands 
Thy  servile  spirit  with  wild  passions  raves. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  8. 


When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red; 

Red  dragons,  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view, 

For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

I  grant  that  the  soul  of  a  waking  man  is  never  without 
thought,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  being  awake :  but 
whether  sleeping  without  dreaming  be  uot  an  aflection  of 
the  whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  worth  a  waking 
man's  consideration;  it  being  hard  to  conceive,  that  any 
thing  should  think,  and  nc 


The  dreams  of  sineping  i 
of  the  waking  man's  ideas 
put  together.— /(/.  U. 

The  vision  said :  and  vanish'd  from  his  sight: 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright: 
Then  puU'd  his  drowsy  neighbour,  and  declar'd 
What  in  his  slumber  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Foa. 

He  [Virgil]  then  gives  us  a  list  of  imaginary  persons,  who 
very  naturally  lie  within  the  shadow  of  the  dream-tree,  as 
being  of  the  same  kind  of  make  in  themselves,  and  the 
materials  (to  use  Shakspeare's  phrase)  the  stuff  of  which 
dreams  are  made. — Taller,  No.  154. 

But  Christ  himself  neither  saw  a  vision  or  dreamed  a 
dream,  but  had  intimate  and  immediate  communication 
with  the  Father;  he  was  in  the  Father's  bosom;  he  and  no 
man  else,  had  seen  the  Father. 

Sherlock.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Dia.  6. 
While  Reason  sleeps,  bending  the  vigour 
Of  manly  actions  down,  through  mournful  shades 
Of  listless  pleasing  woe,  she  [Melancholy]  impious  leads 
The  dreamful  fanc3'. 

Mickel.   The  Siege  of  Marseilles,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Even  the  remembrance  of  our  dreamings  will  teach  us  some 

truths,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  better  acquaintance  with 

human  nature,  both  in  the  powers  and  in  the  frailties  of  it. 

Watts.  The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  pt.  i.  c.  2.. 

"  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 

"  No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream; 

"  Alas!  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 

*'  I  only  watch'd,  and  wished  to  weep; 

"  But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 

"  Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now." 

Lord  Byron.  The  Giaow. 

D  R  E  .\  R ,  a(//'.  ^  A.  S.  Breori,  dreorig.  Mojs- 
Drear,  n.  tus,   dolens,    tristis,   lugubris. 

Dre'ary.  I   .Sad,  sorrowful,  pensive, rfrefry. 

Dre'arily.  \  Dreoriynysse,  —  sadness,  pen- 
Dre'ariment.  I  siveness,  sorrowfulnesse,rfrem- 
Dre'ariness.  nesse,  (Somner.)  Ger.  Traw- 
Dre'arvhf.ad.  j  ren ;    Dut.    Treuren,  maerere, 

dolere,  tristari,  to  mourn,  to  grieve,  to  be  sad  or 

sorrowful. 

Mournful,  sorrowful,  sad,  full  of  sorrow,  sadness 

or  grief,  melancholy,  gloomy,  dismal,  distressful. 

Tho  seyde  ych  myd  drery  mode,  gyf  hii  woUeth  turne  her 

thogt. 
An  sory  be,  &  bete  [abate]  her  synne,  wolle  vr  Loueid 

vorgyue  him  ogt. — R.  (Gloucester,  p.  351 
Ther  is  dreornesse  and  drede.  S:  the  devel  maister. 

Piers  Pitchman, 
Thus  chiding  with  her  dreric  destenie 
Weping,  she  woke  the  night  fro  end  to  end. 

C'laucer.  I'he  Complaint  of  Creseide, 

And  hertis  heauie  for  to  recomfort 
From  drerihed,  of  heuie  nightes  sorowe 
Nature  bad  hem  rise,  and  hem  disport 
Ayen  the  goodly  glad  grey  morowe. 

Id.   The  Black  Knight. 
For  vnto  wo  accordeth  complaining 
And  doleful  chere  vnto  heauinesse 
To  sorow  also,  sighing  and  weping 
And  pitous  mourning  vnto  drerinesse. — Id.  lb. 


Dreams  follow  tW  temper  of  the  body,  and  commonly 
proceed  from  trouble  or  disease,  business  or  care,  an  active 
head  and  a  restless  mind,  from  fear  or  hope,  from  wine  or 
passion.  fTom  fulness  (ir  emptiness,  from  phantastick  re- 
membrances or  from  some  Dcemon  good  or  bad.  I 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9.  [ 


Or  wherefore  tellea  my  toung,  this  di-enrije  doleful  tale— 

That  euery  eare  might  heare  my  grieefe  and  so  bemone 

li:_;  ba.le.—Gascoigne.  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knijtit. 

So  that  we  were  faine  to  cut  our  cables  and  hang  ouer 
boord  for  fenders,  somewhat  to  ease  the  ship's  sides  from 
the  great  and  driry  strokes  of  the  yce. 

Hacktuyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

He  at  the  length  was  slaine,  andlay'd  on  ground: 
Yet  holding  fast  'twixt  both  his  arms  extended 
Faire  Pastorell,  who  with  the  self-same  wound 
Lanc't  through  the  amie,  fell  downe  with  him  in  tlrcry 
swound. — Spenser.  Faert^  Qiieene,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

Ah  my  deare  daughter,  ah  my  dearest  dread. 

What  vncouth  fit,  said  she,  what  euill  plight 
Hath  thee  opprest  and  with  sad  drearylieail 
Changed  thy  liuely  cheare,  and  lining  made  thee  dead  ? 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Onely  what  next  to  strifefull  Hyle  borders. 

Particular  visables  deaths  drearyUood 

Can  seize  upon. — More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  4.  s.  9. 

With  folded  hands  and  knees  full  lowly  bent 

All  night  she  watch't,  ne  once  adowne  would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  dreriment. 
But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

There  an  huge  heape  of  singulis  did  oppresse 
His  struggling  soule,  and  swelling  throbs  impeach 

His  foltring  tongue  with  pangs  ot  drearinesse, 
Choaking  the  remnant  of  his  plaintife  speach, 


His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross'd, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  far  the  path  was  lost 

That  reach'd  the  neighbour-town. 
Parnell.  A  Fairy  Tale,  in  the  Ancient  Enylish  Style. 

Alecto's  breast  with  rage  and  envy  glows, 
To  see  the  world  possess'd  of  sweet  repose. 
Down  to  the  dreary  realms  below  she  bends, 
There  summons  a  cabal  of  sister  fiends. 

King.  Rufiniis,  or  the  Farourite. 
Ye  think,  I  doubt  not,  of  a  homeward  course ; 
But  Circe  points  me  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  Proserpine  and  Pluto,  to  consult 
The  spirit  of  Tiresias,  Theban  seer. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 
I  see.  where  late  the  verdant  meadow  smil'd, 
A  joj'less  desert,  and  a  dreary  wild. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  An  Eleyy  from  Petrarch. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  we  found  a 
party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort  working  on  the  road,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  sergeant. 

Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 


DUE 

J  In  the  houses  we  refreshed  ourselues,  and  were  all  ini- 
!  barked  to  come  away,  and  then  had  sight  of  a  brigandine  or 
a  dredger,  which  the  general  tooke  within  one  houres  chase 
with  his  two  barges. — Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  5S6. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  oysters  cast  their  spaun,  (which 
the  dredgers  caW  their  spats,)  it  is  like  to  a  drop  of  candle, 
and  about  the  bigness  of  a  halfpenny. 
I  ■       Sprat.  Hi.itory  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  Pennant. 

'  In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  (by  the  law  of  the 
.\dmiralty  court)  have  libert>-  to  catch  all  manner  of  oysters, 
of  what  size  soever.— /d.  lb. 

!      Most  of  onr  coasts  produce  them  [oysters]  naturally,  and 
in  such  places  they  are  taken  by  dredging,  and  are  become 
I  an  article  of  commerce,  both  raw  and  pickled. 
I  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Oyster. 

I  DREG,  n.  '\  Ger.  Dreck  and  druse;  Dut. 
Dre'ggy.  Y  Dreck  VlwA  droessem ;  Sw.  Drwtjg: 
Dre'ggish.  J  Eng.  Dregs, dro,^S;  A.S.  Dresieii, 
fajces,  dreggs,  lees,  grounds,  or  thick  subsfance 
of  any  thing  settled  in  the  bottome.  A.  S.  Dros, 
sordes,  faex,  filth,  dreggs,  lees,  drosse,  ( Somner. ) 
Wachter  thinks  froni  the  Go{\\.  Driuswi,  (A.S. 
Dreos-an,)  to  fall,  and  applied  to  that  which  falls, 
sinks,  or  settles  to  the  bottom.  Applied,  conse- 
quentially, to, — 

The  foulness,  or  filthiness,  the  muddiness  "  of 
any  thing  settled  in  the  bottom."  Any  thing  foul, 
sordid,  low,  base,  mean,  worthless. 

For  ich  couthe  selle 

Eothe  dregges  and  draf.  anddrawe  at  one  hole 
Thicke  ale  and  thynne  a\e.— Piers  Ploiihmun,  p.  387. 

And  here  perceiue  yet  the  false  wiliness  of  the  Denill  in 
vttering  of  his  dregges  S:  poisoned  draught. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  374. 

So  that  there  is  nothinge  that  stoppeth  this  matter,  save 
only  a  few  fryers,  and  such  like,  which,  with  the  dregges  of 
our  Englishe  papistrie  lurkinge  amonges  them,  studye  no- 
thing els  but  to  brewe  battaile  and  strife  betwixt  both  the 
people.— .^scZ/ajn.   Works,  ^.\\\.  Toxophilus. 


DREDGE,?;.    ■^       Dredge  {Uv.  G 
Dredge,  n.  I  is  a  mixture  of  oal 

Dre'dging,  or      (ley,  now  little  sot 
Drl'dging-bo.x.  j  met.  by  Holland  ai 


Grose  says) 
'  oats  and  bar- 
Used 
and  Brende, 
for  a  mixture  or  medley.     By  the  latter,  perhaps, 
for  dreg. 

To  dredge  or  drudge,  is — to  scatter  flour,  sand, 
dust,  &c. 

Onely  the  Athenias,  which  euer  defended  obstinately  the 
lyberties  of  their  comon  wealth,  &  which  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  Hue  vnder  the  obedience  of  any,  but  vnder  the 
lawes  &  customes  of  their  country,  would  not  agree,  yi  suche 
dredge  of  men  [colluvionem  hominum]  should  line  amongst 
the.— Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  293. 

Your  husband  in  an  age  was  rising  by  burnt  figs  dreg'd 
[dredg'd]  with  meal  and  powdered  sugar. 

Beauni.  S,-  Flelch.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii.  so.  1. 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers,  there's  the  art  on't. 

Id.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

And  verily  like  as  our  naturall  seed  (as  Zeno  said)  is  a 
certain  mixture  and  composition,  derived  and  extracted  from 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  soul ;  even  so,  in  mine 
opinion,  a  man  may  say  that  choler  is  a  miscellane  seed  (as 
it  were)  {TravaTTep^ia)  and  a  dredge,  made  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  xaini.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  108. 

He  shall  be  published,  with  all  his  comments,  useful 
glosses,  and  indexes,  of  a  vast  copiousness,  with  cuts  of  the 
basting-ladles,  dripping-pans  and  drudging-boxes,  &c.  lately 
dug  up  at  Home,  out  of  an  old  subterranean  scullery. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  5. 

DREDGE,  tj.  ^       A  dredge,  or  dredge-net,  is  a 
Dredge,  n.         > drag  or  drag-net.   Dut.  Dregh- 
Dre'dger.         j  net. 
To  dredge,  is — to  drag. 

Tlie  oysters  [besides  gathering  by  hand,  at  a  great  ebb] 
haue  a  peculiar  dredge ;  which  is  a  thick  strong  net,  fastned 
to  three  spils  of  iron,  and  drawne  at  the  boates  sterne  gather- 
ing whatsoeuer  it  meeteth  lying  in  the  bottome  of  the  water. 
Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  30. 


idy 


Shakespeare.  Trail.  ^-  Cn 


Acti 


And  yet  we  see  in  her  such  pow'rs  divine, 
As  wo  could  gladly  think,  from  God  she  came  : 

Fain  would  we  make  him  author  of  the  wine, 
If  for  the  dregs  we  could  some  other  blame. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  fi. 

As  if  one  should  attend  only  to  this  earth,  which  is  but 
the  lowest  and  most  dreggy  part  of  the  universe. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  SSO. 

And  in  England,  I  believe  our  much  use  of  strong  beer, 
and  gross  flesh,  is  a  great  occasion  of  drcgging  our  spirits, 
and  corrupting  them,  till  they  shorten  life. 

Feliham,  pt.  i.  Res.  95. 

To  give  a  strong  taste  to  this  dreggish  liquor,  they  fling  in 
an  incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hops,  whereby  small  beer 
is  rendered  equal  in  mischief  to  stronge. 

Harvey.  On  Covsiimptions. 

But  with  timely  care 

Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too  late 
In  vain  should'st  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky,  terrene  dregs,  from  purer  must. 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Aireen,  a  Saracen  philosopher  and  Mahometan  in  profes- 
sion, speaks  with  abhorrence  of  those  dreggy  low  delights, 
and  on  the  contrary  asserts,  that  the  height  of  happiness  is 
in  the  perfections  of  the  soul  united  to  God. 

Bates.  The  Christian  Religion  proved  by  Reason,  c.  1. 

This  manner,  however,  of  drawing  ofl"  a  subject,  or  a 
peculiar  mode  of  writing  to  the  dregs,  effectually  precludes 
a  revival  of  that  subject  or  manner  for  some  time  for  the 
future  ;  the  sated  reader  turns  from  it  with  a  kind  of  literary 
nausea.— Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World.  Let.  96. 

DRENCH,  V.  \    A.  S. Drenc-au, adre7ican;  mer- 

Drench,  n.  ( gere,  immergere,  ingurgitare, 
to  drown,  plunge,  or  overwhelm,  to  drench,  (Som- 
ner.)     See  Drunk. 

Dreint, — drenched,  dronch'd,  drcncht,  drent  or 
dreint. 

To  merge  or  immerge,  to  soak  or  steep,  to  souse 
or  plunge,  to  drown,  or  overwhelm. 

A  drench, — any  thing  drmJien. 

Stakes  of  yrn  mony  on  he  pygte  in  Temese  gronde, 
Aboue  scharpe  &  kene  ynow,  bi  nethe  grete  &  ronde 
That,  gef  ther  eny  schippes  come  er  me  y  war  were, 
Heo  schulde  piche  hem  thoru  out  &  a  drenche  hem  so 
there.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  51. 

He  gef  hym  a  luther  drench,  &  tho  he  hadde  dronke  yt  so, 

He  bed  hj-ni  lygge  &  slope  wel,  that  yt  mygte  do  bet  hym 

do.-/rf.  p.  151.  ' 


DRE 

So  that  Homber  Kyng  of  Ilungri  sethlhe  bigan  to  fle 
Into  a  gret  water  ther,  &  a  dreynt  hvm  self  with  schamp. 
R.  Gloucester  p.  24. 
And  after  that  the  kyng  deyde  thorgh  a  drenche  whiche 
nwytyng  the  queue  he  dranke  of  hure  makyng. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  12.  Note. 


Put  whoso  sclaundrith  oon  of  these  smale  that  bileven  in 
le,  it  spedith  to  him  that  a  mylne  stoone  be  hanged  in  his 
ecke  and  he  be  drenchid  in  the  depnesse  of  the  see. 

Wictif  Matthew,  c.  18. 


O  death,  sens  with  this  sorowe  I  am  a  fire 
Thou  either  doe  me  anon  in  teares  drenche 
Or  with  thy  cold  stroke  mine  harte  quench. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 
Wel  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 
That  kept  the  peple  Ebraike  fro  drenching. 
With  drye  feet  rhurghout  the  see  passing. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4909. 
Min  is  the  drenching  in  the  see  so  wan. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,  v.  2458. 
What  helpeth  it  to  wepen  full  a  strete 
Or  though  ye  both  in  salt  teares  drent 
Bet  is  a  time  of  cure  aie  then  of  pleint.— /J.  Trail,  b.  iv. 

Him  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  beddes  side, 
And  hem  commanded,  that  he  should  abide. 
And  said  him  thus  ;  if  thou  to-morrow  wende, 
Thou  shalt  be  dreint ;  my  tale  is  at  an  end. 

Id.  The  Nunnes  Preestes  Tale,  V.  15,088. 


The  shipmen  stoode  in  suche  a  fere, 

Was  none  that  might  himselfe  bestere 

But  euer  awaite  vpon  the  lere 

When  that  thei  shulden  drenche  at  ones.— /J.  lb.  b.  viii. 

And  this  mischieuous  membre,  the  tongue,  is  so  farre  out- 
rageously wylde,  and  violent :  nether  is  it  vnruly  only,  but 
also  drenched  with  deadly  poyson. —  Udal,  James,  c.  3. 

We,  sayle  not  now  in  a  still  and  a  quiet  sea  :  but  we  have 
bene  drenched  and  in  a  manner  drowned  viWh  some  stormes 
alreadie ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have  exceeding  great 
care,  and  be  wel  advised  aforehand,  whom  we  have  to  be 
the  steeres  man. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  514. 

Some  with  lettice-caps,  some  posset-drinks,  some  pills, 
Twenty  consulting  here  about  a  drench. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  Thierry  ^  Theodore!,  Act  v.  sc.  1 

Pet.  But  what  is't »  French  trash,  made  of  rotten  grapes, 
And  dregs  and  lees  of  Spain,  with  Welsh  metheglin, 
A  drench  to  kill  a  horse  ! 

Massinger.  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Actii.  sc.  2. 

Which  would  not  only  retard  my  course,  but  endanger 
sickness  also  among  my  men  ;  especially  those  who  were 
ill  provided  with  cloths,  or  were  too  lazy  to  shift  themselves 
when  they  were  drench'd  with  the  rains. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1699. 

Good  shepherds  after  sheering,  drench  their  sheep 
And  their  flocks  father  (forc'd  from  high  to  leap) 
Swims  down  the  stream,  and  plunges  in  the  deep. 

Drydcn.  Virgil,  Geor.  3. 

A  drench  of  wine  has  with  success  been  us'd  ; 

And  through  a  horn,  the  gen'rous  juice  inftis'd 

Which  timely  taken  op'd  his  closing  jaws  ; 

But,  if  too  late,  the  patient's  death  did  cause.— /rf.  Ih. 

And  now.  Mars,  driven  from  the  dreadful  field. 
That  he  had  drench'd  with  blood.  Jove's  awful  spouse 
And  Pallas,  reascending  sought  the  skies. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

Efficient  causes  may  be  exciting  and  disposing,  as  when 
hunger  excites  a  horse  to  eat,  or  a  farmer  holds  hay  to  his 
mouth  :  but  when  a  farrier  constrains  him  to  take  a  drench, 
this  is  a  compelling  and  constraining  cause. 

Watts.  Scheme  of  Ontology,  c.  10. 


IS,  t!.    ^       Fr.  Di 
n.  I  Lat.  Dir 

ER.         [right  or 

I.NG,  n.  )    DRESS. 


resser ;  It.  Drizzare ; 
igere,  to  direct,  to  set 
in  order.      See    AD- 


DRESS, 

Dress, 

Dre'sser. 

Dre'ssi.n 

To  set  or  put  in  order,  to  direct,  to  guide,  to 
regulate,  to  rectify,  to  adjust ;  and  further,  to 
prepare,  to  provide,  to  furnish,  to  trim,  to  deck, 
to  adorn  ;  and  also,  to  clothe :  also  to  prepare 
(sc. )  for  food,  to  cook  it. 

In  Chaucer  to  dress,  is  to  address  or  direct  one- 
self, to  apply. 

Dresser, — that  which  dresses  ;  and  also,  that  OU 
which  any  thing  is  dressed  or  prepared. 


DRE 

Tli»  casfelle  now  is  golden,  the  kyng  dos  wardeyns  wise 
To  kcpe  the  loud  &  (Ires  the  folk  for  to  justise. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  327. 
And  schrewid  thingis  scliulen  be  Into  dresside  thingis  : 
[And  croked  thinges  shall  be  made  streighte.  Bible,  1551.] 
and  scharpe  thingis  into  pleyn  vreycs.—Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  3. 

And  the  Lord  dresse  ghoure  hertia  [gyde  your  heartes. 
r.ible,  1551.]  in  the  charite  of  God,  and  in  the  pacience  of 
Crist.— /(J.  2  Thessalonians,  c.  3. 

For  if  a  rich  man  him  drfsse. 
To  think  to  moch  on  richesse. 
His  hcrt  on  that  so  ferre  is  sette 
That  he  his  Creator  doth  foryettc. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Ihs  Rose. 

No  move  of  this  make  I  now  mentioun. 
But  to  Griselde  agen  I  wol  me  d-esse, 
Anii  tsU  hire  Constance,  and  hire  besinesse. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8883. 
At  alle  times  thou  slialt  blesse  God,  and  preie  him  to 
dresse  thy  wayes.— /(/.  Tlie  Tale  of  Mehbeus. 
The  lampe  must  be  dressed  and  snuffed  dayly.  and  that 


oyle  poured  i 


and  morning 
.453. 


the  light 


goe  not  ouX.—Tiindall.   W 

The  said  he  to  the  dresser  of  his  vyneyarde,  beholde,  this 
thre  yeare  haue  I  come  and  sought  frute  in  this  fygge  tree, 
&  fynde  none,  cut  it  down.— jBidte,  1551.  Luke,  c.  13. 

Syr  Kyuff,  Cryste  greetyth  the  wele,  and  hys  mylde  modrr 
Mary,  with  also  John  Baptyst  &  Peter,  comaunde  ye  streyght- 
lyc,  yi  no  markettes  nor  seruyle  warkys  be  holden  vpon 
y-  Sondav,  in  y=  londys  of  thy  lordeshyp— out  take  that 
longeth  to  dressyiige  of  vnete.—Fahijan.  Works,  vol.  i.  c.  237. 

For  the  dres.i!ng  of  wooll  hath  beene  eu^r  an  honest 
occupation  for  a  good  woman. 

Tives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  IVoman,  b.i.  c.  2. 

Women  bv  nature  pitiful,  have  eat 

Their  children  (dress'd  with  their  own  hand)  for  meat. 

Donne.  Lamentations,  c.  4. 
Clar.  Yet  women  sure,  in  such  a  case,  are  ever 
More  secret  than  men  are. 
Sil.  Yea,  and  talk  less. 

Rom.  That  is  a  truth  much  fabled,  never  found. 
You  secret,  when  your  dresses  blab  your  vanities  '.  I 

Ford.  The  Fancies,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Put.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Command  my  dresser  to  adorn  her  with 
The  robes  that  I  gave  orders  for. 

JUassinger.  The  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Car.  I  will  make  one  myself,  and  foot  it  finely  ; 
And  summoning  your  tenants  at  my  dresser, 
Which  is,  indeed,  my  drum,  make  a  rare  choice 
Of  the  able  youth.— W.  The  Guardian,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  store  of  every  fruitful  field. 
Ye  nymphs  at  will  possessing. 
From  that  variety  they  yield 
Get  flowers  from  every  dressing. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  F.lgsiiim,  Nymph.  5. 
And  jealousy  suffus'd,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 
Discolouring  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd, 
Downlook'd,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fist. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sg  Arcite. 
And  as  hair  to  quadrupeds,  so  feathers  are  as  commodious 
a  dress  to  such  as  fly  in  the  air,  to  birds,  and  some  insects ; 
not  only  a  good  guard  against  wet  and  cold,  and  a  comfort- 
able covering  to  such  as  hatch  and  brood  their  young,  but 
also  most  commodious  for  their  flight. 

Derham.  Physico-Thealogij,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
I  had  not  been  there  above  a  month,  when,  being  in  the 
kitchen,  I  saw  some  oatmeal  on  the  dresser. 

Spectator,  No.  431. 
But  Christianity  does  not  aim  at  what  it  is  here  falsely 
said  to  do  :  it  does  not  attempt  to  t.ike  place  of  natural 
religion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  support  it ;  nay  it  is 
that  very  religion  itself  in  a  better  dress,  and  with  fences 
about  it  for  its  greater  strength  and  efficacy. 

Pcarce,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool  comber  or 
carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the 
fuller,  the  dresser,  with  many  others,  must  all  join  their 
different  arts  in  order  to  complete  even  this  homely  pro- 
duction.—S»ii(/i.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

When  the  cook  brings  out  her  flour,  her  sewet,  her  sugar, 
her  raisins,  they  still  are  but  what  they  were  before,  though 
laid  ever  so  close  upon  the  dresser. 

Search.  Liglit  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i 

DRETCH,  V.  \  In  Chaucer,  Junius  says,  is, 
Dre'tching,  n.  Jto  prolong  time,  to  linger,  to 
delay.  Sw.  Droeja,  cunctari,  which  Ilu'C  derives 
from  Dmg^a,  trahcre,  trahere  moras,  to  draw  or 
prolontj  time;  (to  dredge,)  and  see  Dr.  Jamieson, 
in  V.  JDreich. 

To  prolong,  to  protract,  to  delay,  to  linger,  to 
weary  ;  to  be  tedious  or  tiresome,  wearisome  or 
troublc^^ome,  to  trouble,  to  harass. 


DRI 


This  Chaunteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte. 

As  man  that  in  his  dreme  is  dretched  sore.  

Chancer.   The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  V.  14,893. 

For  nece  mine,  this  writen  clerkes  wise 

That  peril  is  with  dretching.—Id.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

And  euer  his  [the  hypocrite's]  chere  is  sobre  and  softe. 
And  where  he  goth  he  blesseth  ofte, 
Whcrof  the  blynde  worlde  he  dretchelh. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  for  his  doughter  sonde  ageyn. 

And  praid  hir  fayre,  and  gan  to  sayn 

That  she  no  lenger  wolde  dreiche, 

But  that  she  wolde  anone  forth  fetche 

Hir  harpe,  and  don  al  that  she  can 

To  glad  with  that  sory  man.— /rf.  lb.  b.  viii. 

And  if  it  so  bytide  this  nyght, 

That  the  in  slepe  drecheani  wight, 

Or  any  dremis  mak  the  rad. 

Turn  ogayn,  and  say  i  \aA.—Ritson.  Ywaine  S,-  Gawaine. 

DRIB,  t).        ^       To  drip  or  drop,  (b  ior  p :)  to 
Drib,  n.  j  do  any  thing  by  drips  or  drops ; 

Dri'diier.  I  to  do  any' thing  by  small  de- 
Dra'nnLE,  v.  [  grees ;  to  give  or  take  small  por- 
Dri'blet.  I  tions ;  to  do  any  thing,  to  act, 
Dri'iiling,  71.  J  in  a  trifling  or  inefficacious 
manner. 

To  dribble  is  the  diminutive. 
Mr.  Steevens,  upon  the  passage  below  from 
Measure  for  Measure,  says,  "  A  dribber,  in  archery, 
was  a  term  of  contempt,  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained."  But  see  the  example  from 
Ascham. 

I  saw  diuers  that  were  caried  away  thens  in  cribbes 
Dasyng  after  dotterels,  lyke  drunkards  that  dribbes. 

Skellon.  The  Crou-ne  of  Lawrell. 

Not  at  the  first  sight,  nor  yet  with  a  dribbed  shot, 
Love  gave  the  wound. 

Sidney.  Arcadia.  Stella  ^  Astrophel. 

So  if  a  man  be  never  so  apt  to  shoote,  nor  never  so  well 
taughte  in  his  youth  to  shoote,  yet  if  he  gene  it  over,  and  not 
use  to  shoote,  truly  when  he  shall  be  eyther  compelled  in 
warre  time  for  his  country's  sake,  or  else  provoked  at  home 
for  his  pleasure  sake,  to  faule  to  his  bowe ;  he  shall  become 
of  a  fayre  archer,  a  starke  squyrter  and  dribber. 

Ascham.  Tlic  School  of  Shotinge. 
Dnl:  No :  holy  Father,  throw  away  that  thought, 
Beleeue  not  that  the  drihling  dart  of  loue 
Can  pierce  a  conipleat  bosome. 

Shakes.  Jfeas.  for  Meas.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Howbeit,  there  passed  some  dribbling  skirmishes  betweene 
the  rereward  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  forlorne  hope  and 
vaunt-courriers  of  the  llom3.ne%.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  597. 

For  small  temptations  allure  but  drilling  offenders  !  but  a 
great  purchase  will  call  such  as  both  are  most  able  of  them- 
selves, and  will  be  most  enabled  hereby  to  compass  danger- 
ous projects. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

He  charged  each  of  them  shake  hands  together. 
And  when  they  met  to  say.  Good  morrow  brother ; 
Thus  each  quit  other  all  old  debts  and  driblets. 
And  set  the  have's  head  against  the  goose's  giblets. 

Harrington,  b.  i.  Epig.  91. 

And  out  of  all's  ill-gotten  store 
He  gives  a  dribbling  to  the  poor. 
In  a  hospital  or  school-house. 

Brome.  Songs.  The  Reformation. 
She  keeps  her  birth-day,  you  must  send  the  cheer ; 
And  she'll  be  born  a  hundred  times  a  year. 
With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost. 
That  ear-ring  dropt  a  stone,  that  ring  is  lost. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  h.i. 


We'll  take  no  blundering  verse,  no  fustian  tumor. 
No  dribbling  love  from  this  or  that  presumer ; 
No  dull  fat  fool  shamm'd  on  the  stage  for  humour. 

Dryden.  Prol.   Union  of  the  two  Companies,  ICSO. 
Which  receiver,  although  the  corn  be  put  into  it  by  bushels, 
allows  the  grain  to  dribble  only  in  small  quantities  into  the 
central  hole  in  the  upper  mill  stone. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 

DRIE.  Scotch,  Dree.  Lye  says,—"  Drie, 
drien,  tolerare,  pati ;  A.  S.  Dreop-an,  idem  notat," 
i.  e.  to  endure,  to  suffer.  See  Dree,  in  Jamieson, 
who  considers  Dreog-an  to  be  radically  the  same 
with  drag-an,  to  draw,  to  drag  along.  And  sec 
Drf.tch. 

Dri/c,  in  Le  Bone  Florence,  wearisome.  Gas- 
f  oigne  writes  it  Droi/. 


Dill 

My  Pandarns  (qd  Troilus)  the  sorow 
Which  that  I  drie,  1  may  not  long  endure. 

Chaucer.  Troilut.,  b.  V. 

Another  time  he  should  mightely 

Comfort  hiraselfe,  and  sain  it  was  folie 

So  causelesse,  such  drede  for  to  drie.— Id.  lb 

That  yet  never  they  ne  seygh 
Man  that  myghte  dreygh 
To  justy  wyth  Gyffroun. 

Ritson.  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1.  950. 


DRIFT,  V.  \      See    Adrift.      Past  part,    of 

Drift,  7i.  )  Drif-on,  adrifan,  to  drive,  (qv.) 
drived,  driv'd,  drift. 

To  drift, — ^to  move  or  cause  to  move  along,  like 
any  thing  driven,  (sc. )  by  a  stream,  by  a  current 
of  wind  or  water. 

Drift,  n.  (met.)  anything  rfnVcK  or  aimed  at, 
or  intended ;  the  aim,  intention  or  purpose. 

At  night  we  found  much  broken  yce,  and  all  this  night  it 
blewe  very  much  v/inde,  so  that  we  lay  in  drift  with  the 
yce  and  our  drift  was  south,  for  the  wind  was  at  north  all 
this  night,  and  we  had  great  store  of  snow. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

Tliinking  ourselves  in  good  seeuritie,  we  were  greatly  en- 
dangered with  a  piece  of  drift  yce,  which  the  ebbe  brought 
foorth  of  the  sounds  and  came  thwart  vs  ere  we  were  aware. 
Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 


All  his  [Cardinal  Wolsey]  felicitie  and  inward  joy  hath 
euer  bene  to  exercise  that  aungel's  wit  of  his  (as  my  Lord  of 
Lincolne  was  wont  to  praise  him.)  in  driuing  of  such  driftes 
to  beguile  all  men  and  to  binde  the  whole  world  withall. 

Id.  lb.  p.  373. 

For  that  hereby  thou  might'st  win  confidence 
With  those,  whom  else  thy  curse  might  hap  distract. 
And  all  suspicion  of  thy  drift  remove  ; 
Since  easily  men  credit  whom  they  love. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  i. 


.  Ser.  14. 

TTie  pieces  of  ice,  both  great  and  small,  which  broke  from 
the  island,  I  observed,  drifted  fast  to  the  westward  ;  that  is, 
they  left  the  island  in  that  direction,  and  were  in  a  few 
hours  spread  over  a  large  space  of  sea. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

But  so  strangely  perverse  is  his  commentator,  that  he  will 
suppose  him  to  mean  any  thing  rather  than  what  the  ob- 
vious drift  of  his  argument  requires. 

Warlurton.  On  Pope's  Essay  of  Man. 

Seeing  no  land  in  that  direction,  I  stood  back  to  the  east- 
ward about  fifteen  leagues,  and  met  with  nothing  but  drift- 
wood.—Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

DRILL,  V.     \       "  A.  S.  Thirl-ian,  perforare. 

Drill,  n.  >  tornare,  terebrare,  penetrare  ; 

Dri'lling,  n.  J  to  pierce  or  bore  through,  to 
drill.  Belgis,  Drillen,  triUen :  and  hereof  our  drill 
for  a  rivolet  or  watercourse ;  as  piercing,  pene- 
trating through  the  ground  for  vent  or  passage," 
( Somncr. )  Hence  also  a  drill,  for  receiving  seed ; 
and  the  now  common  word  drill  -  husbandry. 
Drill-boiv  and  drill-plate,  are  used  in  mechanics. 

To  drill,  is  also  to  turn  about,  drive  round,  as 
in  the  act  of  boring;  and  hence,  Wachter  says, 
trillen,  Eng.  DriU,  is — to  harass  or  weary ;  and 
hence,  further,  trill-meister,  drill-master,  who  ha- 
rasses or  wearies  the  soldiers  by  military  exercise  ; 
and  thus, — to  bring  or  lead,  to  train,  by  constant 
practice  or  exercise. 

Drill,  is  also  a  name  given  to  an  ape  or  baboon ; 
perhaps  contracted  from  drivel,  (qv.) 

Pio.  I  fir'd  it ;  and  gave  him  then  three  sweats 
In  the  artillery  yard  three  drilling  daies  ; 
And  now  he'll  shoot  a  gun,  and  draw  a  sword, 
And  figlit  with  any  man  in  Christendom. 

Beaiim.  ^  Fletch.  Martial  Maid,  Act  iii.  flC  2 


Arcadius 

ntanoe  yet  with  rugged  war. 

More  lit  to  anil  a  Lidy,  than  expose 

His  body  to  such  dangers. — Id.  Coronation,  Act  ii  SC-  *• 


Hath 


DRI 

So  Hois  a  thirslyland  drink  up  all  the  dew  of  heaven  that 
■wets  its  face,  and  the  greater  shower  makes  no  torrent,  nor 
digs  so  much  as  a  little  furrow,  that  the  dt-ils  of  tlie  water 
miglit  pass  into  rivers,  or  refresh  their  neighbour's  weari- 
ness.—£/;.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  C. 

He  that  but  saw  thy  curious  captain's  drill, 
Would  thiuk  no  more  of  Vlushing,  or  the  Brill. 

B,  Joiison.  A  Speech  according  to  Horace. 

One  of  the  admiral's  cast  captains 

Who  swear,  there  being  no  war,  nor  hope  of  any, 
The  only  drilling  is  to  eat  devoutly, 
And  to  be  ever  drinking. 

Massinger.   The  Unnatural  Combat,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

There  was  no  -water  on  this  island  but  at  one  place  on  the 
east-side,  close  by  the  sea  ;  there  it  drills  slowly  down  from 
the  rocks  where  it  may  be  received  in  vessels. 

Bumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1684. 

Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  skin,  be  a  mark  of 
a  different  internal  specifick  constitution  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in  shape,  and  want  of 
'  speech  1— Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  C. 

Goih.  Driggkaii;  A.S.Drink- 
i,  drencan  ,-  Dut.  Drincken  ; 
Ger.  Trincken ;  Svv.  Dricka, 
^potare,  bibere.  See  Drunk  and 
Drench. 
To  draw  in  at  the  mouth  and 
swallow,  (sc. )  any  liquid  ;  to  draw  in  or  imbibe, 
to  absorb,  to  inhale,  to  receive  or  take  in  eagerly, 
like  one  thirsty  ;  to  receive  or  take  in,  (sc.)  by  the 
senses  of  hearing  or  seeing. 


The  Englysse  al  the  nygt  byuore  vaste  bygon  to  synge 
And  spende  al  the  nygt  in  glotonye  &  in  drgngi/nge. 

Id.  p.  3G0. 
Soudan  so  curteys  neuer  dranke  no  ^vyne. 

R.Brunne,  p.  188. 
Lo  Loth  in  us  lyve  yorowe  lecherous  drcnke 


Than  ye  schulen  bigynne  to  seye  we  an  etun  bifore  thee 
and  drunkun  :  and  in  oure  streetis  thou  hast  tauht. 

Wiclif.  Lulc,  c.  13. 


The  sone  of  man  cam  etynge  and  drgnkijnge :  and  they 
Beyen  lo  a  man  a  gloutoun  and  a  dnjnkere  of  wyn,  and  a 
frend  of  pupplicanes  and  of  synful  men. — Id.  Matthew,  c.  1 1 . 

The  Sonne  of  ma  came  eatynge  and  dnjnckgnge,  and  they 
say,  behold  a  glutton  and  dryncker  of  wine,  and  a  frende 
vnto  publicans  and  synneis.— Bible,  1551.  Matthew,  c.  11. 

For  the  tyme  that  is  passid  is  ynow  to  the  wille  of  hethene 
men  to  be  endid,  whiche  walkidin  in  leccheries  and  lustis, 
in  mych  drynkyng  of  wyn,  unmesurable  etingis  and  drynk- 
iugis,  and  unleeful  worschiping  of  mawmetis. 

Wiclif.  1  Peter,  c.  4. 

But  specially  1  pray  thee,  hoste  dere, 

Gar  us  have  mete  and  drinkc,  and  make  us  chere 

And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  the  full. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4130. 

In  euery  thing,  I  wot  there  lieth  measure 

For  though  a  man  forbid  dronkenesse. 

He  nought  forbiddeth  that  euerv  creature 

Be  drinkelesse.  Id.   Troilus,  b.  ii. 

The  more  hydropsie  drinkefh. 

The  more  hyra  thirsteth  :   for  him  thynketh, 

That  he  male  neuer  dritike  his  fllle. 

So  that  there  male  no  thynge  fulfille 

The  lustes  of  his  appetite.  Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  v. 

For  Bacchus  was  a  glotton  eke, 

Hym  for  the  throte  thei  beseke, 

Tliat  he  it  wolde  washcn  ofte 

With  soote  drinkcs  and  with  softe.  /,/.  lb. 


At  those  words  the  kyng  was  sturred  to  such  wrath,  as  hoe 
coulde  scarcely  haue  borne  beyng  sober  :  but  hauynge  then 
hys  senses  ouercome  with  drynke,  leaped  sodainly  from  the 
table— iSrc?ide.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  211. 

For  whan  he  gorged  had  himself  with  meates  and  drinhmg 

dwvm'd, 
He  bowed  his  necke  to  sl?epe,  and  there  he  lay  along  the 

ground. 
An  hidious  thing  to  sight.— PAaer.  Virgill.  jEneidos,  b.  iii. 

There  Hues  she  with  the  blessed  Gods  in  bliss  -. 
There  drinks  the  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixt. 
And  ioyes  enioyes,  that  mortal  man  doe  miss. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar,  November. 
VOL.  I. 
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They  sing  loud  anthems  of  his  endless  praise ; 
And  with  fix'd  eyes  drink  in  immortal  raya. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  i. 
■\Vlioso  of  it  [a  fountaine]  doth  but  onely  taste 
All  former  memory  from  him  doth  waste, 
t  changing  any  other  worke  of 


Let  every  one  of  us  keep  the  Sabbath  spiritually,  delight- 
ing in  the  meditation  of  the  law,  not  in  the  ease  of  the  body, 
wondering  at  the  works  of  God,  not  indulging  to  delicious 
banquets,  and  softer  drinkings  or  dancings,  that  do  not 
better  the  understanding. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  she  fed, 
Heaven  was  her  canopv,  bare  earth  her  bed; 
So  hardly  lodg'd :  and  to  digest  her  food, 
She  drank  from  troubled  streams  defll'd  with  mud. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  i. 

It  is  true,  whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  there  are  some  things 
necessary  to  our  being  in  it,  though  not  our  being  happy  ; 
as  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothing,  which  are  the  ordinary 
means,  whereby  these  houses  of  clay  wherein  we  dwell,  are 
supported  and  defended  from  wind  and  weather. 

Bp.  Sever idge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  112. 

By  this  means  the  water  would  become  drinkable  with 

some  coolness,  from  the  beginning  of  the  morning  to  nine  or 

ten  of  the  clock,  after  which  it  would  grow  distastefully  hot. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  098. 

Of  bottles  next  succeeds  a  goodly  train. 
Full  of  what  cheers  the  heart,  and  fires  the  brain  : 
Each  waited  on  by  a  bright  virgin  glass. 
Clean,  sound,  and  shining  like  its  drinker's  lass. 

Otway.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Duke. 

And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  instead  of  thought,  books,  and 
study,  most  free-thinkers  are  the  proselytes  of  a  drinkiug- 
club.—Bp.  Berkeley.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  2. 

To  this  I  answer  thus.  If  the  glass  be  nothing  else  but 
an  useful  drinldng-glass,  and  these  words  fully  express  what 

■■'■■' out  of  it, 

to  break 


of  Nature,  s.  1. 

To  this  end  the  person  who  wanted  to  drink  applied  his 
mouth,  and  the  assistant  then  taking  his  hand  from  the 
other,  and  admitting  the  air  above,  the  cane  immediately 
parted  with  its  contents,  which  the  drinker  drew  off  till  he 
was  satisfied. — Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

.  few  d.iys  it  will  be  brisk,  and 
a.  10.  vol.  m.  b.  1.  c.  1. 

D  R I P,  I'.        '>     A.  S.  Driop-an,  droppan ;  Dut. 

Dri'pping,  n.  )  Z);'«(pen;  Ger.  Trieffen  ;  Sw. 
Dri/pa ;  to  drop,  to  distil.      See  Drib,  and  Drop. 

To  fall  or  descend  in  very  small  portions  or  par- 
ticles ;  to  come  in  very  small  quantities. 

Having  roasted  him  enough,— let  what  was  put  into  his 
belly,  and  what  drips,  be  his  sauce. 

Walton.  Angler,  ^t.i.c.  13. 


Weep,  0  ye  barrels  !  let  your  drippings  fall 
In  trickling  streams  ;  make  waste  more  prodigal 
Than  when  our  beer  was  good,  that  John  may  float 
To  Styx  in  beer,  and  lift  up  Charon's  boat 
With  wholesome  waves. 

Corbet.  On  John  Dawson,  Butler  of  Christ  Church. 
'\V\\o  would  not  take  offence  to  see  a  face 
All  daub'd,  and  dripping  with  the  melted  grease? 
And  though  your  unguents  bear  th'  Athenian  name, 
The  wool's  unsavoury  scent  is  still  the  same. 

Congreve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  iii. 

But  I  do  think,  that  it  is  better  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
suck  a  fortuitous  sustenance  from  the  scanty  drippings  of  the 
most  barren  rocks  in  Switzerland,  with  'freedom  for  my 
friend,  than  to  batten  as  a  slave,  at  the  most  luxurious  table 
of  the  greatest  despot  on  the  globe. 

Anecd.  ofBp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

DRIVE,  !'.   ^      A.S.Dr;f-an,a-drlf-an,be.drif. 

Drive,  n.  o«,-  Dut.  Dryven;  Ger.  Treiban; 

Driver.  \   Sw.  Drifira.     "  Adrif-an,  repel- 

Dri'ving,  ji.   j  lere,  expellere,  ejicere,  abigere. 

Drove.  I  fugare,    to   drive  away,    repell, 

Dro'ver.       )  expell,  cast  out.   Be-drijf-an,  adi- 

gere,  cogere,  impellere,  to  compel,  to  constrain  or 

enforce  one  to  do  a  thing,  to  drive  or  thrust  in  or 

upon,"   (Somner. )        See    Drift,    and    Adrift. 

Chaucer,  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  writes  Drife,  and 

Wiclif  and  others  form  the  past  tense  Drof. 

To  drive  or  force,  into  motion,  into  action  ;  to 
force  to  proceed  or  move  along ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  drag  thus ; 
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Any  thing  driven  (the  drove)  is  followed  by  the 
driver  or  drover,  and  does  not  imply  contact :  Any 
thing  dragged  follows  that  which  drags,  and  does 
imply  contact ;  and  there  is  the  same  distinction 
(with  respect  to  place)  between  pxdl  and  push. 
And  see  Draw,  ante. 

To  drive  or  force,  to  urge  or  hurry  along. 
To  drive  or  aim  at,  to  intend  or  purpose. 
To  drive  or  force,  to  compel ;    to  drive  to  or 
towards,  to  impel ;  to  drive  out,  to  expel ;  to  drive 
back,  to  repel ;  to  drive  forward,  to  propel. 

Drive,  n.  is  common  in  speech,  as— to  take  a 
drive  in  the  Drive  of  Hyde  Park. 
Heo  chargede  here  schippes  faste  and  wel  with  alle  gode. 
And  wende  vorth  with  god  wynd  and  wel  dryuing  flode; 
And  driue  euer  westward,  so  that  in  god  pais 
Heo  come  here  to  Engelonde  to  hauene  of  Tottenais. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  20. 


Unkynde  and  unknowing  quath  Crist,   and  with  a  rop 

smote  hem 
And  overe  turnede  in  the  temple,  here  tables  and  here 

stalles 
And  drof  hem  out  alle.  that  there  bowten,  a  (or)  solde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  312. 
And  whanne  he  hadde  maad  as  it  were  a  scourge  of  smale 
iple,  and  oxen  and  scheep. 
7f7c///.  John,  c.  2. 
So  nigh  I  drow  to  disperaunce 
I  rought  of  death,  ne  of  life 

Whether  that  love  would  me  drife.— Chaucer.  R.  of  theS. 
I  rede  thee  loue  away  to  driue. 
That  maketh  thee  reck  not  of  thy  Hue.— Id.  Ii. 
And  tooke  him  of  his  arrows  fine. 
Full  sharp  and  redy  for  to  driue.— Id.  lb. 

And  in  Northumberlonde  arriiieth. 

And  happeth  than,  that  slie  diyueth 

Under  a  castell  with  the  floode, 

Whiche  vpon  Humber  banke  stood.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.il. 

Not  al  wales  ill  though  so  be  now, 

■\Vhen  cloudes  ben  driven,  then  rides  the  racke ; 
Phcebus  the  freshe  ne  shooteth  still. 

Sometime  he  harpes  his  muse  to  wake. 
Vyicertaine  Auctors.  The  Meane  Estate  (from  Horace.) 

The  carts  with  the  driuers,  and  with  the  oxen,  camels, 
asses,  and  mules,  with  the  whole  carriage  and  victuals  he 
tooke  and  brought  with  him. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  84. 
As  it  may  be  proued  true,  if  ye  sink  a  sayle  by  a  couple 
of  ropes,  neere  the  ground,  fastning  to  the  nethermost  cor- 
ners two  gunne  chambers  or  other  weights  ;  by  the  driuing 
whereof  you  shall  plainly  perceive  the  course  of  the  water, 
and  current,  running  with  such  course  in  the  bottome. 

Id.  lb.  vol.iii.  p.  15. 
This  king  hath  1000  tame  elephants,  which  are  kept  euen 
as  we  keepe  droues  of  oxen,  or  flocks  of  shepe  in  pasture. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.sr. 
With  that  he  driuesat  them  with  dreadful  might 

Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friend's  late  harme. 
And  in  reuengement  of  his  owne  despight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 
Thither  resorted  also  the  baser  sort  certaine  well  knowen 
to  Vitellius  by  means  of  vnhonest  seruices,  which  in  time 
past  they  had  done  him,  as  buffons,  stage-players,  and  charet 
drivers;  with  which  kinde  of  reproachful!  acquaintance  ho 
was  delited  wonderfully  —Savile.  Tacitus,  p.  aS. 

For  betwixt  the  laity  and  the  clergy  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
continual  driving  of  a  bargain,  something  the  clergy  would 
still  have  us  be  at,  and  therefore  many  things  are  heard 
from  the  preacher  with  suspicion. — Selden.  Table  Talk,  p. 98. 

It  seemeth  that  Jubal  first  gathered  together,  and  made 
familiar  those  beasts  which  formerly  were  untamed,  and 
brought  them  into  herds  and  droves. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  5.  s.  5. 

' —  For  then  a  certain 

Drover  of  the  south  comes  to  pay  you  money. 

Davenant.  The  Wits,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  main  thing  in  it,  at  which  it  chiefly  drives,  is,  to  press 

the  king  to  finish  first  a  civil  league  with  them,  and  to  leave 

those  particulars  concerning  religion  to  be  afterwards  treated 

of.— Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  an.  1538.  Addenda. 

The  multitude,  or  common  rout,  like  a  drove  of  sheep,  or 
an  heard  of  oxen,  may  be  managed  by  any  noise,  or  cry 
which  their  drivers  shall  accustom  them  to. 

Sotdh,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 
Besides,  their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack; 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. 
Yet  still  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  stay 
■\Vhole  droves  of  blockheads  choaking  up  the  way. 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 
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Divers  drovirs  from  Wales,  by  his  means  and  procure- 
ment, had  an  allowance  ty  order  of  the  house,  for  £3000.  in 
(atisfaction  of  losses  they  had  sustained  by  the  enemy. 

Parliamentary  History.  Charles  I.  an.  1647. 
Ten  cook's  shops  and  twice  the  number  of  barbers  :  and 
all  within  three  minutes  driving. 

Sterne.   Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  vu.  c.  17. 
"We  were  stopped  several  times  by  long  droves  of  mules 
carrying  corn  to  Valencia;  their  conductors,  most  savage- 
looking  fellows,  all  clad  in  leather  ;  their  broad  belts  were 
fastened  behind  their  waist  with  seven  buckles. 

Swinburn.  Spain,  Let.  14. 

DRIVEL,  V.     ')         Skinner,  _  Drivel,    sa- 

Dri'vel,  n.  [  liva,     from     Ger.     Trieffen, 

Dri'veller.  ftreopffeln,   stUIare,    to   drop. 

Dri'velling,  n.  )  k  drivell  or  droile,  (one  who 
is  driven  about  any  where,)  Junius  derives  from 
the  Dut.  Drivel,  which  Kilian  interprets,  "  Me- 
diastinus  servus.  Aug.  Drivill."  Skinner  thinks 
the  Dut.  Drevel  is  from  the  verb  Drevelen,  itare, 
frequenter  itare,  (q.d.)  one  who  is  constantly 
running,  (i.  e.  driven)  about  ;  and  this  evidently 
from  the  Dut.  Driiven,  to  drive.  Drivel,  Saliva, 
is  itself,  (there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt)  the 
diminutive  of  drive,  and  means  expulsum,  driven 
out,  as  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

To  drive  out,  (sc.  )  the  saliva  or  slaver  ;  as  in- 
fants, drills,  ideots  do  ;  to  slaver  ;  and  thus — 

Drivel,  or  Driveller,  {Droil  or  Drill,  qv. )  is  a 
slaverer,  and  consequentially,  an  ideot,  a  dotard. 

Ihus  thei  drevelen  atte  dey 

lykest  thou  not  this  ?     No,  why  ?  for  swine  so  grones 

In  stye,  and  chaw  dung  moulded  on  the  ground  ; 

AnA  driui-l  on  pearles,  with  head  still  in  the  maunger; 

So  of  the  harpe  the  asse  doth  heare  the  sound. 

Wyai.  How  to  Vse  the  Court,  ^c. 

■What  wilt  thou  more  ?  what  wilt  thou  craue, 

Since  she  is  as  thou  wouldst  her  haue! 

Then  set  this  driiiel  out  of  dore 

That  in  thy  braines  such  tales  doth  poure. 
rncerlaineAuctors.  TlieLouer  describelh  his  tehole  state,  ^c. 

And  yet  speake  I  not  this  either  to  encourage  the  hus- 
bande  to  vse  his  wife  as  a  vile  dreuell,  because  she  is  com- 
maunded  to  obeye.  or  to  discomforte  the  wife,  because  she 
is  subject  to  her  husbande. —  Udat.  Corinth,  c.  11. 

Vor,  said  he,  kissing  Charita,  if  thou  didst  know  wh.-it  a 
life  I  lead  with  that  drivel,  it  would  make  thee  even  of  pity, 
receive  me  into  thy  only  comfort. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii- 

His  eyen  and  mouth  faire  closed  without  any  staring. 


J?ox.  Martyrs,  p.  740.  T'erdict  oj  the  Inquest  on  R.  Hun. 
Clara.  Thro'  his  lean  chops  a  chattering  he  doth  make 
"Which  stirs  his  staring  beastly  drnel'd  beard, 
And  his  sharp  horns  he  seem'd  at  us  to  shake  : 
Canst  thouthen  blame  us  though  we  were  afraid. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  10. 
But  when  he  spied  her  his  saint, 

He  wipte  his  greasie  .shoes. 
And  clear'd  the  driuell  from  his  beard, 
And  thus  the  shepheard  wooes. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 
Both  they  vnwise,  and  warelesse  of  the  euill, 

That  by  themselues,  vnto  themselues  is  wrougllt. 
Through  that  false  witch  and  that  foule  aged  dreuil. 
The  one  a  fiend,  the  other  an  incarnate  Devil. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qlieene,  b.iv.  c.  2. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him.  without  it  fthe  tongue;]  but 

would  be  forced  to  drivle,  like  some  paraliticks  or  a  fool ;  the 

tongue  being  a  stop-cock  to  the  air.  till  upon  its  suddain 

removal,  the  spittle  is  thereby  driven  away  before  it. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
This  driveling  knight,  with  pockets  full, 
And  proud  as  any  great  Mogul, 
For  his  wise  conduct  had  been  made, 
Pixector  of  the  jobbing  trade. 

Somervile.  The  Happy  Disappointment. 

This  quaint  improvement  on  an  Egyptian  blunder,  by 

some  drivelling  Greek  mythologist,  as  rank  as  it  is.  is  one  of 

the  chief  circumstances  on  which  our  illustrious  author  hath 

thought  fit  to  support  his  chronology. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  5. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  ! 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveler  and  a  show. 

Johnson.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

DRI'ZZLE,  V.  ^       Dim.  from  Goth.  Driusan; 

Dri'zzling,  n.     V  A.  S.  Dreos-an,  to  fall.    ( .'^ee 

Dri'zzly.  J   Dross.)   Ger. /Jeisen,  to  fall. 

Riseln,  guttatim  cadere,  to  fall  in  drops. 

To  fall  in  very  small  drips  or  drops ;  to  shed,  to 
rain  very  small  drops. 
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Biit  if  some  old  acquaintaunce  cum 

who  hath  been  long  away, 
Or  sum  good  honest  neighbour  els 

through  sletie  drisling  day 
Do  cease  from  woorke,  we  mery  make. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 
The  draffysh  declaratyons  of  my  I.orde  Boner,  with  sucli 
other  dirty  drysellngs  of  Antichrist. 

Bale.    Yet  a  Course,  %c.  fol.  97. 

^  __  _     ,      .      ournful  straii 

Answi 


:  the  drisling  south,  ray  l 
:s,  in  weeping  drops  of  quick'ning  rain 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastor, 


Or  that  these  teares  that  drissel  from  mine  eyes. 

Had  power  to  mollify  his  stony  heart. 

That,  when  I  had  lura,  we  might  neuer  part. 

Marlout.  Edw.II. 

Sometimes,  tho'  but  seldom,  when  these  winds  blow,  the 
sky  is  over-cast  with  small  clouds,  which  aflTord  much 
dr'ixling  small  Tain.— Dampier.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

Thus  easy  robd,  they  to  the  fountain  sped, 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up  threw, 

A  stream,  high-spouting  from  its  liquid  bed, 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  sky  became  cloudy  and  hazy; 
the  wind  increased  to  a  fresh  gale;  blew  in  squalls  attended 
with  snow,  sleet,  and  drizzling  rain. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

DROIL.  ■)      See  Drivel,  «wpra ;  and Droifc  in 

Droil,  v.  )   Jamieson. 
We  will  not  be  of  any  occupation, 
Let  such  vile  vassals  borne  to  base  vocation 
Drudiie  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droyle, 
Whicii  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  toyle. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 

Finding  the  ease  she  had  from  her  visible  and  sensuous 
coUegue  the  body,  in  performance  of  religious  duties,  her 
pinions  now  broken,  and  flagging,  shifted  off  from  herself 
the  labour  of  high  soaring  any  more,  [the  soul]  forgot  her 
heavenly  flight,  and  left  the  dull  and  droyling  carcase  to 
plod  on  in  the  old  road,  and  drudging  trade  of  outward  con- 
formity.— Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Then  I  begin  to  rave  at  my  star's  bitterness. 
To  see  how  many  muckhills  plac'd  above  me  ; 
Peasants  and  droyls,  caroches  full  of  dunghills. 
Whose  \er/  birth  stinks  in  a  generous  nostril. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Fr.  Drole,  or  draule.  "Droler, 
to  play  the  wag,  to  pass  away 
the  time  as  a  good  fellow,  mer- 
rily or  carelessly,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
Kilian  and  some  other  etymo- 
logists refer  to  some  northern 
demons,  so  called.  The  Dut. 
Drollen,  volvere;  Ger.  Troll; 
Eng.  Troll,  to  turn,  roll  or 
tumble  about,  seems  a  more  simple  and  satisfactory 
etymology. 

To  roll  or  tumble  about ;  to  play  tumbler's 
tricks,  to  make  ridiculous  gestures,  play  merry 
antics,  to  joke,  to  jest,  to  trick. 

Shows,  called  drolleries,  were  in  Shakespeare's 
time  performed  by  puppets.  From  these  our 
modern  drolls  exhibited  at  fairs,  &c.  took  their 
name,  (  Steevens. )  And  see  Drake,  (vol  i.  p.  2o'2. ) 
See  the  quotations  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  from  Watts. 


The  old  Duke  of  Main,  who  was  used  to  play  the  droll 
with  him,  coming  softly  into  his  bed  chamber,  thrust  his 
bald  head,  and  long  neck  in  a  posture  to  make  the  king 
merry.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  18. 

Will  I  my  drolleries,  and  bloody  landscapes, 
Long  past  wrapt  up,  unfold,  to  make  me  merry 
With  shadows,  now  I  want  the  substance. 

Massinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
I  had  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty, 
Willie  I  am  able  to  endure  a  tempest 
And  have  my  fights  out  bravely. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Valentinian,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

To  these  the  Romish  factor  hath,  in  the  name  of  the 
stationer,  pleased  to  give  the  stile  of  drollery  and  piquant 
sauce.— Ha7?j7nond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  61. 

For  having  soon  wrought  himself  dexterously  into  his 
patron's  favour,  by  short  graces  and  sermons  and  a  mimical 
way  of  drolling  upon  the  Puritans,  which  he  knew  would 
take  both  at  chappel  and  table;  he  gained  a  great  authority 
likevrise  among  all  the  domesticks. 

Marvell.  Works,  vol.  ii-  p.  46 
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DROLL,  V. 
Droll,  n 
Droll,  adj. 
Dro'ller. 
Dro'llery. 
Dro'lung,  n. 
Dro'llingly. 
Dro'llish. 
Dho'llist. 


These  whifflers,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  good 
manners,  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  by  their  rude 
drolling  and  buflboning  to  expose  to  contempt  all  that  which 
the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  world  have  always  had  the 
greatest  veneration  for. — Hallyivell.  Moral  Sermons,  p.  56 

The  knight,  who  heard  the  words  explain'd 

As  meant  to  him  this  reprimand. 

Because  the  character  did  hit, 

Point  blank  upon  his  case  so  fit, 

Believ'd  it  was  some  drolling  sprite 

That  staid  upon  the  guard  that  night. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  I. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe  there  is  a  set  of  meiTy 
drolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire, 
and  seem  to  love  so  well,  that  they  could  eat  them,  according 
to  the  old  proverb.— 5pec(a/or,  No.  47. 


Glamille,  Set.  4. 
Such  men  as  these,  are  not  to  he  argued  with,  til!  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  use  arguments  instead  of  drollery. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  I'ntrod. 

What  confusion  will  one  day  cover  the  faces  of  those  that 
do  not  only  speak  slightly  and  carelessly,  but  oftentimes 
contemptuously  and  perhaps  drollingly  of  the  supreme  and 
infinitely  perfect  Being,  to  whom  they  owe  those  very  facul- 
ties, and  that  wit,  which  they  so  ungratefully,  as  well  as 
impiously  misemploy.— Soj//e.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  156. 

These  idle  drollists  have  an  utter  antipathy  to  all  braver 
and  more  generous  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Glanville.  Reflections  on  Drollery  gf  Atheism,  s.  3. 

We  read  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  &c  that  Gelasiua 
and  Ardaleo,  two  pantomimes,  as  they  were  drolling  on  the 
stage,  and  feigning  themselves  Christians,  were  suddenly 
converted,  and  sulTered  martyrdom. 

Jorlin.  Rem.  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

Wlien  I  first  received  the  news  of  your  victory,  I  could 
not  forbear  mimicking  a  certain  worthy  friend  of  ours,  and 
imitating  the  droll  figures  those  gallant  youths  exhibited,  of 
whose  interest  he  had  so  confidently  boasted. 

Melmolh.  Cicero,  b.  iv.  Let.  9. 

But  to  ask  for  matter  of  drollery  in  every  thing,  and  dresa 
up  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  in  ludicrous  disguises, 
to  delight  ourselves  and  others  with  laughing  at  them,  ia 
the  silliest  affectation  of  wit,  and  the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  folly.— Sector,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

This  never  transported  him  to  any  thing  which  looked 
like  malignancy:  yet  in  the  little  rubs  and  vexations  of 
life,  'twas  apt  to  show  itself  in  a  drollish  and  witty  kind  of 
peevishness.— 5;erne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.  c.  12. 

Should  the  senate-house  where  all  our  law-givers  assemble 

be  used  for  a  theatre  crdroW-Aor/se,  or  for  idle  puppet  shows  f 

Walls.  The  Holiness  of  Times,  ^c.  Dis.  3. 

DRO'MEDARY.  Tr.  Dromedaire ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Dromedario ;  Lat.  Dromedarius  ,■  Gr.  Apojuos  ko- 
jUTjXos,  drojnus  camehis,  dromedary  camel.  See  the 
quotation  from  Brende.  Aponas.  from  Spe/i-dv,  to 
run.     So  called  from  their  swiftness. 


Abulites  there  mette  Alexander  with  pryncelye  and  rich 
gj-ftes,  and  presented  hym  amongst  the  reste  of  other  thinges 
dormedartj  camels  y'  were  wonderful  swift. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  108. 

Some  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia  that  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  flying  upon  a  dromedary 
caramel  lodged  him  in  that  place.— iVor(A.  Plutarch,  p.  572. 

I  have  often,  says  he,  been  present  at  a  show  of  elephants, 
camels,  dromedaries,  and  other  strange  creatures ;  but  I 
never  saw  so  great  an  assembly  of  spectators  as  were  met 
together  at  the  opening  of  this  great  piece  of  wax  work. 

Taller,  No.  31. 

In  the  last  great  battel,  Pinkethman  is  to  personate  King 
Porus  upon  an  elephant,  and  is  to  be  encounter'd  by  Powel, 
representing  Alexander  the  Great  upon  a  dromedary,  which 
nevertheless  Mr.  Powel  is  desired  to  call  by  the  name  of 
Bucephalus.— Spec/fl/or,  No.  31. 

DRONE,  v.  ^      Skinnerthinkscontractedfrom 
Drone,  n.       I  droven,  past  part,  of  the  verb, 
Dro'ning,  n.   f  to  drive.     Tooke  from  the  A.  S. 
Dro'nish.      J  Dryg-an,  excutere,  expellere,  to 
shake  off,  to  drive  away.     "  Drone,  excussus,  ex- 
pulsus  (subaud.  Bee)  is  written  in  the  A.  S.Dran, 
drane,  drcen.     Drag  (i/  in  dri/g-an  being  changed 
into  a  broad)  is  the  regular  past  tense  o(  drt/gan , 
by  adding  to  it  the  participial  termination  en,  we 
have   dragen,   drag'n,   dran   (the   a   broad)   pro- 
nounced by  us  in  the  south,  drone,"  {Toohe,  ii. 
I  225.) 
I      To  drone,  the  verb,  is  formed  upon  the  noun ; 


DRO 

to  do  as  the  drotie  does ;  to  live  upon  tfie  labours 
of  otliers,  sluggishly,  lazily  ;  to  make  the  humming 
noise  of  the  drone. 

And  right  as  dranes  doth  nought  but  drynketh  vp  the  huny, 

Whan  been  [bees]  with  her  busynes  haus  brought  it  to  hepe. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 


Some  time  thei  i 


1  and  all  at  ones  do  from  t 


For  Poesy  is  follow'd  with  such  spite, 

By  groveling  drones  that  never  raught  her  height. 

Drayton.  Elegies.   To  Mr.  Georye  Sandys. 

Now  blind,  dishearten'd,  ashara'd,  dishonour'd,  quell'd, 

To  what  can  I  be  usefull,  wherein  serve 

Itly  nation,  and  the  worit  from  lieaven  impos'd, 

liut  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 

A  burdenous  drone. — Milton.  Samson  Agonisles. 

But  (as  it  seem'd)  they  thought  (as  do  the  swaines. 

Which  tune  their  pipes  on  sacli'd  Hibernia's  plaines) 

There  should  some  droaning  part  be,  tlierefore  will'd 

Some  bird  to  flie  into  a  neighb'ring  field, 

In  embassie  unto  the  king  of  bees. 

To  aide  his  partners  on  the  flowres  and  trees. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  3. 


Dost  thou  euer  thinke  to  bring  thine  eares  or  stomach  to 
the  patience  of  a  dry  grace,  as  long  as  a  table  cloth  I  and 
drnan'd  out  by  thy  Sonne,  here,  (that  might  be  thy  father  ;) 
till  all  the  meat  o'  thy  board  has  forgot  it  was  that  day  i'  the 
kitchen. — B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Turn  out  their  droning  senate,  and  possess 

That  sett  of  empire  which  our  souls  were  fram'd  for. 

Olway.  Venice  Preserved,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

For  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
spirit  cant  and  droning  supply  the  place  of  sense  and  reason 
in  the  language  of  men. 

Swift.  On  the  Mechanical  Operation  of  the  Spirit. 

Who  having  in  them  little  of  ingenuity  or  willingness 
freely  to  doe  good;  [the  Jews]  would  be  apt  to  waxe  not 
onely  drnnish  and  lazy  but  sturdy  and  insolent :  had  they 
not  been  kept  under  and  inured  to  something  of  burthen 
and  toil.— Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

From  such  a  description  one  would  think  that  a  droning 
duke,  or  a  dowager  duchess,  was  not  possessed  of  more  just 
pietension  to  taste  than  persons  of  less  quality  :  and  yet 
whatever  the  one  or  the  other  may  write  or  praise,  shall 
pass  for  perfection,  without  farther  examination. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  56. 


Ah. 


Vriiy  hast  thou  shown  this  vagabond  the  way 
Into  the  city  (  are  we  not  enough 
Infested  with  these  whining  hungry  drones. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

;  from  the  Dut. 

from  the 

n,  itself  from 

But  droop 

is  evidently  no  other  than  drop ,-  somewhat 
differently  written  and  applied.  See  Drop, 
infra. 

To  fall,  to  sink,  to  descend,  to  depress  ;  and 
(met.)  to  faint,  to  be  or  beeome  feeble  or  languid, 
to  languish. 


Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly  : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fethetes  lowe. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  107. 

And  yet  what  is  he  that  is  so  sower  of  witte.  and  so  droup- 
ing  of  braine  (I  will  not  say)  blockheaded^  or  insensate,  that 
is  not  raooued  with  such  pleasure. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  RhetoriqHc,  p.  56. 
By  this,  the  drouping  day-light  'gan  to  fade. 

And  yeeld  his  roome  to  sad  succeeding  night, 
Who  with  her  sabie  mantle  'gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth,  and  waies  of  lining  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. !.  c.  11. 

If  he  [the  historian]  he  pleasant,  he  is  noted  for  a  iester  ; 
if  he  be  graue,  he  is  reckoned  for  a  drooper. 

Holinshed.  Ireland.  Stanihurst  to  Sir  H.  Sidneie. 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers  (their  beauty  fled) 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung  the  head  ;  ' 
And,  rivel'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 

DrydeiK  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 


DRO 

Nay,  so  faf  are  their  duties  from  being  less  acceptable  to 
God  upon  this  account,  that  they  are  not  accompanied  with 
such  sprightliness  of  atiections,  and  overflowings  of  joy.  as 
they  were  wont,  but  are  performed  droopingly  and  heavily; 
that  on  the  contrary,  I  scruple  not  to  say,  they  are  a  great 
deal  more.— Sharpe,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

Whate'er  distinguish'd  patriots 


The 


vise, 


And  drooping  merit  raise. 
The  song  of  triumph  still  pursues 
Their  footsteps  ;  and  the  moral  muse 

Dwells  sweetly  on  their  praise. 

Smart.  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye 
As  it  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

Lord  Byron.  The  Dream. 

DROP,  V.       ^       See  Drip. 

Drop,  n.  I       A.  S.  Droppan  -,   Gcr.  Trief- 

Dro'pper.  >fen;  Dut.  Droppen  or  droop-en, 

Dro'pping,  h.   I  stillare  ; 

Dro'pi.et.  J  To  fall  or  cause  to  fall  in 
drops ;  to  still  or  distil ;  and  generally,  to  fall  or 
cause  to  fall,  to  descend  ;  to  let  fall,  to  let  go,  to 
dismiss  ;  to  quit  the  hold  of;  to  quit. 

In  Milton,  dropped  with  gold  ;  as  if  gold  had 
fallen  in  distinct  drips  or  drops ;  and  thus,  spotted 
or  speckled. 

Drop-meal,  i.  e.  driblet.  Drop,  and  A.  S.  Ma!, 
part  or  portion. 

And  gut  was  Wyllam's  grace  thulke  day  so  gode, 

That  he  nadde  no  wounde,  war  thorn  he  ssedde  an  drop 
blod.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  363. 

And  he  was  maad  in  agonye,  and  preiede  the  lenger,  and 
his  swoot  was  maade  as  dtopis  of  blood  rennynge  doun  into 
the  crthe.— inc/i/.  Luk,  c. 22. 

And  he  was  in  an  agonye,  and  praied  somewhat  longer, 
and  his  sweate  was  lyke  droppes  of  bloude,  tryckling  doune 
to  the  grounde.— Brt/e,  1551.  /*. 

For  thou  droppedest  euery  day  in  mine  eares,  and  in  my 
thought  thilke  commaundement  of  Pythagoras,  that  is  to 
say,  Menne  shall  seruen  to  God,  and  not  to  Goddes. 


Men  sain  that  three  thinges  driven  a  man  out  of  his  hous ; 

that  is  to  say,  smoke,  dropping  of  laine,  and  wicked  wives. 

Id.  Tale  of  Mctibeus. 

Sende  Lazar  downe  fro  thilke  sete. 

And  do,  that  he  his  finger  wete 

In  water,  so  that  he  male  droppe 

Upon  my  tonge,  for  to  stoppe 

The  great  hete,  in  which  I  brenne.— Goiour.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Fro  the  seconde  as  bokes  seyne  ; 

The  moyst  droppes  of  the  reyne 

Descenden  in  the  middle  erth. 

And  tempreth  it  to  sede  and  erth.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

And  this  would  he  to  thentent  that  the  thyng  whiclie  euer 
should  bee  beleued,  might  by  litle  and  lytic  be  stilled,  &  as 
it  wer  dropped  into  the  heartes  of  men. —  Udal.  Matt.  c.  3. 


Nay  better  learne  of  hem,  that  learned  bee. 
And  han  been  watred  at  the  Muses  well : 

The  kindly  deaw  drops  from  the  higher  tree. 

And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar. 


His  hauty  courage  to  avengement  fell : 
Smart  daunts  not  mightie  harts,  but  makes  the 
swell.  Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


And  observe,  that  if  your  droppers  be  larger  than,  or  even 
as  large  as,  your  stretcher,  you  vt-ill  not  be  able  to  throw  a 
good  line  ;  but  a  beginner  should  never  use  more  than  one 
ay.— Walton.  Angler,  pt.  ii.  o.  5.  Note. 

Asa  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen  s(  ulf, 

And  barrelling  the  droppings,  and  the  snuff 

Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year 

Relicly  kept  perchance  buys  weddiiig  cheer.— Dunne,  Sat. 2. 

Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  vs  our  humane  griefes, 
Scorn'dst  our  braines  flow,  and  those  our  droplets,  which 
From  niggard  nature  fall ;  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weepe  for  aye 
On  thj  low  graue,  on  faults  forgiuen. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
This  humor  [snow]  therefore  not  falling  forcibly  all  at 
once  to  drowne  the  root,  ne  yet  washing  away  the  earth  from 
it  (but  distilling  drop-meate  a  little  at  once  in  that  propor- 
tion  and  measure  as  thirst  requireth  and  calleth  for  it] 
nourisUeth  all  things,  as  from  teat  or  pap. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  ". 
6!9 


I  must  take  notice  here  of  our  archblfhop's  cafe  for'« 
parish  church  in  his  province  being  in  danger  of  dropping 
down  for  want  of  reparation. 

'Sirype.  Life  of  Abp.  Whilgift   an.  1594 

■ .  That  I  grieve,  'tis  true : 

But  'tis  a  grief  of  fury  ;  not  despair  1 

And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down. 

It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood 

That  sputt'ring  in  the  flame  works  outward  into  tears. 

Dryden.  Cleomenes,  Acti.  sc.  1, 

Tliat  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  still  is  but  a 
vapour,  and  becomes  not  a  drop  till  it  settles  upon  the 
upper  part  oi it.— South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  1. 

■UTiat  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold, 

In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 

Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein, 

F.ven  to  the  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain, 

Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense. 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

I  shall  drop  these  subjects  of  mortality,  with  pointing 
out  a  single  monument  of  inferior  note. 

Pennant.  London,  p.  104. 

He  concluded  with  a  wish,  that  "  whosoever  shall  attempt 

to  hinder  his  union  with  Ajut  might  be  buried  without  his 

bow,  and  that,  in  the  land  of  souls,  his  scull  might  serve  for 

no  other  use  than  to  catch  the  rfro/j/iijijs  of  the  starry  lamps." 

Rambler,  No.  186. 

DRO'PSY,  n.  ^       Fr.  H;,dropsie ;  It.  Hydrop- 

Dro'psied.  \sia:     Sp.   Hi/dropesia ;     Lat. 

Dro'psical.  J  Hydrops;  Gr.  'Topai^',  (ab 
aquoso  aspeciu,)  from  iiSwp,  water,  and  w<fi,  the 
aspect,  (aspectus,  vel  etiam  oculi,  Vossius. ) 

See  Hydropsy. 


The  dropsy  drowth,  that  Tantale  in  the  flood 
Endureth  ay,  all  hopeless  of  reliefe.! 

Vncerlaine  Auctors.  Hell  Tormenteth,  %c. 

Of  to  rnoche  drynkynge  proceueth  dropsies,  wherwith  the 
body,  &  ofte  tymes  the  vysage.  is  swollen  and  defaced. 

Sir  T.Elyut.  Govenion;  b.  iii.  c.2I. 

Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcasse  blew. 

And  a  drie  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow ; 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew  : 
Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  the  crew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.t. 
Virgil  and  Horace,  if  inspir'd  by  thee 
Had  writ  but  lewd  and  pagan  poetry  ; 
Dull  dropsied  lines,  or  else  as  dry 
And  raging  as  a  fever. 

Brome.  Against  corrupted  Sack. 
The  dropsy,  by  indulgence  nurs'd. 
Pursues  us  with  increasing  thirst. 
Till  art  expels  the  cause,  and  drains 
The  wat'rv  langour  from  our  veins. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  2. 

Atticus,  weary  of  his  life  as  well  as  his  physicians,  byloMg 
and  cruel  pains  of  dropsical  gout,  and  despairing  of  any 
cure,  resolved  by  degrees  to  starve  himself  to  death ;  and 
went  so  far,  that  the  physicians  found  he  had  ended  his 
disease  instead  of  his  life,  and  told  him,  that  to  be  well,  there 
would  need  nothing  but  only  resolve  to  live. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

Skies  such  as  these  let  every  mortal  shun 
Wlio  dreads  the  dropsy,  palsy,  or  the  gout. 

Armstrong.  The  .irt  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i. 


DROSS,  n.    ^ 
Dro'ssy.  V 1 

Dro'ssin'Ess.  )  1 


A.  S.  Dross  .•     sordes,    faex, 
filth,  dregs,  lees,  dross,  ( Som- 
ner. )     The  past  part,  of  Goth. 
Drins-an ;    A.  S.  Dreos-an,  dejicere,  precipitare, 
to  cast  dovvn,  to  precipitate,  (Tooke.) 

That  which  falls,  sinks,  precipitates,  or  is  cast 
down  ;  which  falls  or  separates  the  gross  sediment, 
(sc.)  from  purer  substances;  (met.)  any  foul  or 
worthless  refuse  ;  foulness,  impurity. 

And  therfore  shal  I  laye  my  hande  vpon  thee,  and  burne 
out  thy  drossc  fro  the  finest  and  purest,  and  put  cute  all  the 
Xeeiie.-Bible,  1551.  Esay,  c.  1. 

The  churn  milke  which  remaineth  of  the  butter,  they  let 
alone  till  it  be  as  sowre  as  possibly  it  may  be,  then  they 
boile  it  and  in  boyling  it,  it  is  turned  all  into  curdes,  which 
curds  they  drie  in  the  sun,  making  them  as  hard  as  the 
drosse  of  iron. — Hacklvyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  Ul. 

Some  scum'd  the  drosse  that  from  the  metall  came ; 

Some  stir'd  the  molton  owre  with  ladles  great; 

And  euery  one  did  swink,  and  euery  one  did  sweat. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii    c.  J, 
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And  all  that  pompe  to  wWch  proud  minds  aspire 
By  name  of  honour,  and  so  much  desire, 
Seems  to  them  baseitesse,  and  all  riches  drossc, 
And  all  mirth  sadnes,  and  all  lucre  losse. 

Spenser.  An  Hymne  of  Heauenlie  Seauiie. 
So  doth  the  fiic  the  drossy  gold  refine. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
This  raging  fire  which  through  the  mass  doth  move, 
Shall  purge  my  dross,  and  shall  refine  my  love. 

Drydeil.  Tiie  Conquest  of  Granada,  Act  iii. 
The  supreme  authority  giv:;s  a  fictitious  and  arbitrary 
value  to  coin,  which  is  therefore  not  current  alike  in  all 
times  and  in  all  places  ;  but  the  real  value  remains  invari- 
able, and  the  provident  man  who  gets  rid  as  fast  as  he  can 
of  this  drossy  piece,  hoards  up  the  good  silver. 

Boliiigbroke.  Reflections  vpon  Exile. 

"  I  know,  O  Lord  [says  the  Psalmist]  that  thy  judgments 
are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me ;" 
the  furnace  of  affliction  being  meant  but  to  refine  us  from 
our  eartlily  drossiness,  and  soften  us  for  the  impression  of 
God's  own  stamp  and  image. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place  ; 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

DRO'SSELL.     See  Drazel. 

DROVE,  n.     See  Drive. 

DROUGTH.  ■)      A.  S.  Drug-oth.     It  was  for- 

Droi'ghty.  )  merly  written,  Dn/eth,  drijth, 
and  drilh.  (See  under  Dry.)  X)TO!(f//A  is  that 
which  drielh,  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  dryg-an, 
dnig-an.  arescere,  (  Tooke,  ii.  41.3. )     Wallis  says, 

Dry,  siccus,  droivth,  droughth,  dn/th,  siccitas It 

is  improperly  written  drought. 

That  which  drieth  or  parcheth  ;  drjtiess ;  thirst. 


DROWN,  r.    ^ 
Dko'wner.         >  ( 
Dro'wmng,  n.  J 


Balade.  Doublenesse  of  Women. 


After  great  drought,  there 
Chau 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 

The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote. 

Id.  Prologue. 

All  the  whole  armie  laye  in  an  open  plaine  ground,  with- 
out coverture  very  nere  the  citee  by  reason  whereof,  thei 
wer  sore  cubered  with  hete  and  drouglh. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  au.  19. 

At  which  thing  one  of  hys  chambrelaynes  meruaylynge, 
requyred  the  cause  of  hys  drouth.  To  whome  he  answered 
merely  saiyng,  I  haue  thys  nyght  bene  in  the  middest  of 
Spayne,  which  is  a  bote  region,  &  that  iourney  maketh  me 
so  ririe,  &  if  thou  haddest  bene  vnder  tliat  liote  clymate, 
thou  wouldest  haue  bene  dryerthen  I. — Id.  Hen.  VII.  an.  17. 

Let  streaming  floods  their  hasty  courses  stay. 
And  parching  drouth  dry  vp  the  crystall  wells. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 
Another  ill  accident  is,  drouth,  at  the  spindling  of  the 
corn  ;  which  with  us  is  rare;  but  in  hotter  countries  com- 
mon.—£aco».  Naturall  History,  §669. 

Till,  lo  !  at  last. 

Nature,  whose  power  he  had  so  long  surpass'd. 
Would  yield  no  more,  but  to  him  stronger  foes, 
Drought,  faintness,  and  fierce  hunger,  did  oppose. 

Cowley.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Oh  !  can  the  clouds  weep  over  thy  decay, 
Yet  not  one  drop  fall  from  thy  droughty  eyes  ? 

Drayton.  Tlie  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 
So  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry. 

And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain. 
And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 
And,  with  wet  wings,  joys  all  the  feather'd  train. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
This  vine  growing  on  dry  hills,  in  the  woods  where  no 
■water  is  to  be  met  with,  its  trunk  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or 
three  yards  long,  and  held  by  the  other  end  to  the  mouth, 
affords  so  plentifully  a  limpid,  innocent,  and  refreshing 
water,  or  sap,  as  gives  new  life  to  the  droughty  traveller  or 
hunter. 

Dr.Sloane,  inDerham.  Physico-Theology,h.  10.  Note27. 

Then  comes  the  feverish  fiend,  with  fiery  eyes. 

Whom  drowth,  convulsions,  and  whom  death  surround, 

Fatal  attendants  !  if  some  subtle  slave 

(Such,  Obiamen  are  styl'd)  do  not  engage 

To  save  the  wretch  by  antidote  or  spell. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 
He  tumeth  the  wilderness  into  a  lake  of  water. 
And  the  land  of  drought  into  springs  of  waters. 

Bp.Horsley.  Translation.  Psalm  \07. 

DRO'VY,  in  Chaucer,  says  Lye,  is  filthy, 
muddy.  A.  S.  Drof,  drofi,  from  drief-av,  to  dis- 
turb.    It  is,  perhaps — drajfy  water. 


DRO 


Chaucer.  Persones  Tale. 

DROWN,  r.    ^       See  Drench.     A.S.Drenc- 
'an  ;  druncnian,  mergerc. 
To  sink,  plunge  or  depress ; 
to  merge,  to  immcrge  ;  to  overflow,  to  deluge,  to 
overwhelm ;  and  more  generally,  to  overpower. 

Emphatically,  to  drown,  is  to  sink  or  remain 
sunk  under  water  till  dead.     ( Met. ) 

To  sink  or  remain  sunk,  immersed,  plunged, 
overwhelmed,  (sc.)  in  any  pursuit  or  occupation. 


about  his  necke,  and  that  he  were  drowned  [Wiclif,  dre7ichid] 
in  the  depth  of  the  sq^.— Bible,  1551.  Matthew,  c.  18. 

Who  is  he,  that  shall  plucke  and  withdraw  vs  awaye  from 
louing  them  [God  and  Christ]  againe,  which  so  tenderly  loue 
vs!  Shall  any  storm  of  worldly  aduersitie  do  it?  Shall 
ieopardy  of  droivnyng,  or  any  like  peril  chauncyng  after  lyke 
sort?— t7iin(.  Romaines,  c.  8. 

idlenesse, 
Ascham.  The  Scheie  of  Shooting. 

And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 

The  earth  again  by  flood,  nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world 

With  man  therein  or  beast. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

That  Wilde  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 

In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  eares 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamor  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.— W.  lb.  b.  vii. 

He  hath  promised  us  those  weapons  whereby  we  may  with- 
stand the  torrent  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  with  far 
greater  success  than  the  old  Gauls  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
inundations  of  their  country,  whose  custom  was  to  be 
drowned  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

Stillingfieet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

Every  draught  to  him  that  has  quencht  his  thirst  is  but  a 
farther  quenching  of  nature ;  a  provision  for  rheum  and 
diseases,  a  drowning  of  the  quickness  and  activity  of  tlie 
spirits.— Soutt,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Eager  he  catches  hold 

Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard. 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning.— Blair.  Grave. 


DROWSE,  t;.  ^       Dut.  Droosen,   dormitarc  ; 
Dro'wsy.  I  perhaps  from  the  Goth.  Driu- 

Dro'wsihead.     >  san  ;   A.  S.  Drcosaii,  to  fall,  to 
Dro'wsily.         I  drop  or  droop,  (sc.)  the  head. 
Dro'wsiness.    J   Thus,  in   the   description   of 
Morpheus : 

"  He  rais'dhis  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again. 
And  sinking,  on  his  bosom,  knocked  his  chin." 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  xi. 

To  nod  in  slumber;  to  slumber,  to  lull  to 
slumber,  to  yield  or  give  way  to  sleepiness,  to 
heavy  slumber ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  sluggish, 
heavy,  lazy,  dull,  lethargic. 

For  albeit  his  comming  vnto  his  Apostles  at  that  point, 
dyd  not  so  thoroughly  awake  thera,  but  that  eyther  they 
were  stil  so  heauy,  so  drowsy,  so  amased,  that  scantly  could 
they  holde  vppe  thejT  heades  and  loke  on  him. 

Sir  T.  More.  H'orto,  p.  1365. 


Their  enemies  had  no  harte  to  set  vpon  the,  whiles  they 
k-ere  drowned  in  this  excesse  of  banqueting,  dronkenship, 
nd  drowsinesse,  but  were  as  muche  afraid  of  their  dronken 
loise,  as  if  they  had  hard  theire  crie  encountering  with  them 
n  battaile.— Bienrfe.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  236. 


All  thir  shape 

Spangl'd  with  eyes  more  numerous  then  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  then  to  drouze, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. — Milton.  Par.  Lo. 

There  gentle  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seis'd 
My  droused  sense.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Sir  Guyon.  mindfull  of  his  vow  yplight, 

Vprose  from  drowsie  couch,  and  him  addrest 
Vnto  the  journey  which  he  had  behight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc, 


His  eyes  then  close 

Their  drowsie  lids,  and  hanging  down  his  head 
Opprest  with  slumber,  shrinks  into  his  bed. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Mel.  b. : 
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Now  when  the  rosy-  fing'red  Morning  faire, 

Weary  of  aged  Tithon's  saffron  bed. 
Had  spred  her  purple  robe  through  deawy  aire, 
And  the  high  hils  Titan  discouered. 
The  royall  virgin  sliooke  of[drowsy-hed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  h.i.C. 2. 

The  sun  to  day  rides  drowsily. 

To-morrow  'twill  put  on  a  look  more  fair; 
Laughter  and  groaning  do  alternately 
Return,  and  tears  sport's  nearest  neighbours  are. 

Cowley.  On  the  Uncertainty  of  Fortune, 
■Wake,  our  mirth  begins  to  die : 

Quicken  it  with  tunes  and  wine : 

Rise  your  notes,  you're  out :  fie,  fie, 

This  drowsinesse  is  an  ill  signe. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Poetaster,  s.  5. 

We  sleep  and  drowse,  and  suffer  our  precious  minutes  to 

run  and  waste  away  doing  nothing  to  any  good  purpose,  till 

the  night  is  shutting  in,  till  the  night  of  darkness  come  upon 

us.— Hopkins.  Ser.  Phil.  ii.  12. 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode 
Deep  in  a  cavern  dwells  the  drowsy  God; 

Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  moon. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.xi. 
Which  expressions  import  a  most  constant  and  careful 
attendance  upon  this  duty :  that  we  do  riot  make  it  a 
TTapcpiov,  or  by -business  in  our  life,  (a  matter  of  small  con- 
sideration or  indifference,  of  curiosity,  of  chaunce.)  to  be 
transacted  drowsily  or  faintly,  with  a  desultorious  and  slight 
endeavour,  by  fits,  as  the  humour  taketh  us, 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

What  reason  is  there  to  make  us  watchful,  both  against 

our  spiritual  enemies,  and  our  own  drowsiness,  lest  security 

steal  upon  us  without  observation ;  for  our  hearts  are  as 

ready  to  sin  as  Satan  is  to  tempt. 

Bates.  The  Sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye  ; 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  I. 

Above  is  perpetual  gloom ;  the  sun  is  not  seen,  nor  the 
breeze  felt ;  the  air  stagnates,  and  pestilential  vapours  difl'use 
drowsiness,  lassitude,  and  aTi-aiety .—Adventjirer,  No.  61. 

DRUB,  V.       \       Sw.  Drubba,   ferire,   confli- 
Diu  Ii,  n.  >  gere,  to  beat,  to  strike  or  dash 

Dru'bbing,  n.  J  against.     Ger.  Treff-en,  which 

Wachter  thinks  may  bo  from  the  A.  S.  Torf-ian, 

to  throw,  (sc.)  feriendi   causa,   for  the  salie  or 

purpose  of  striking. 

To  beat,  to  give  a  good  beating  or  flogging, 

to  give  or  inflict  blows. 

He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight. 
Though  drubb'd,  can  lose  no  honour  by't. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  receiv'd 
Have  bruis'd  my  body,  and  bereav'd 
My  limbs  of  strength.  Id.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


Their  case  seems  now  like  that  of  some  poor  wretch  under 
the  correction  of  a  merciless  bully,  who,  after  having  been 
kicked  and  despised  by  all  the  world  besides,  is  sure  to 
return  with  interest  the  drubbings  he  receives,  upon  that 
unhappy  creature  whom  he  has  had  the  luck  to  get  the 
better  ot.-Middleton.  The  Present  State  of  Trinity  College. 


DRUDGE,  V.  '\  Drudge,  (droog,  dntge,)  the 
Drudge,  n.  I  past  tense  and  past  part,  of 
Dru'dgery.  V  dreogan,  ge-dreog-an,  agere,  to- 
Dru'dging,  n.  I  lerare,  pati,  sufferre,  (Tooke,) 
Duu'dgingly.  J  to  act,  to  labour,  to  be  patient, 
to  suff'er  or  undergo. 

The  first  folio  of  Shakespcare,(  Timon  of  Athens,) 
has  drugges,  which  the  commentators' think  an 
error  for  drudges ;  Junius  considers  drugge,  quoted 
from  Chaucer,  under  the  word  drag,  (qv. )  and 
drudge,  to  be  closely  allied.  Baret  says,  "  A  drudge 
or  drivell ,-  a  seruaunt  that  serveth  in  vile  oflSces 
or  things,  a  kitchen  slave."  The  verb  is  formed 
upon  the  noun  ; — 

To  do  as  a  drudge  does ;  to  labour  hardly,  to 
work  laboriously  in  mean  or  servile  oflnces ;  to 
suff'er  or  undergo  or  endure  continued  labour  or 
employment,  constant  weariness  or  fatigue. 

I  toke  in  bade  to  traslate  the  at  such  seldome  leasures  as 
I  possiblie  could  fro  mine  other  prophane  trauailes  incidSt  to 
my  drudging  vocacio  spare,  and  now  at  last  haue  finished 
the.— r/rf«;.  Prologue  to  Ephesians. 
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They  added  besides,  that  suche  mariners  as  caried  ye  i 
chauntes,  and  the  drudges  of  tharinye,  through  i 
of  the  gold,  which  had  been  reported  vnto  them,  landed  in 
the  ilande,  and  were  neuer  seene  after. 

Brende.   Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  287. 

Hadst  thou  like  vs,  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
Tiie  sweet  degrees  that  this  briefe  world  alTords. 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugges  [drudges]  of  it 
Freely  commandst ;  [command]  thou  would'st  have  plung'd 

thyself 
In  generall  riot. — Shakes.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

And  though  she  be  some  dunghill  drudge  at  home, 
Yet  can  he  her  resign  some  refuse  room 
Amidst  the  well  known  stars  :  or  if  not  there. 
Sure  will  he  saint  her  in  his  Kalendcre. 

Bp.  Hall, h.i.  Sat.  7. 
In  black  Egyptian  slavery  we  lie  ; 
And  sweat  and  toil  in  the  vile  drudgery. 
Of  tyrant  sin.  Cowley.   The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

There  is  no  life  happy  but  that  which  is  spent  in  con- 
tinuall  drudging  for  edification. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.   The  Faithful  Canaanilc. 

Nature  is  not  master  of  that  consummate  art  and  wisdom 
according  to  which  it  acts,  but  only  a  servant  to  it,  and  a 
drudgivg  executioner  of  the  dictates  of  it. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  156. 

So  all  the  vain 

And  weak  productions  of  man's  wit. 
That  aim  at  purposes  unfit, 
Require  more  drudgery,  and  worse 
Than  those  of  strong  and  lively  force. 

Butler.  On  the  Weakness  *  Misery  of  Man. 

All  that  I  gain  is  but  a  threadbare  coat. 

And  that  with  utmost  pains  and  drudging  got. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  9. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  De  Mundo,  it  is  not  so 
decorous  in  respect  of  God  neither,  that  he  should  ciyToi/p^eiv 
QiravTo.  set  his  own  hand,  as  it  were,  to  every  work,  and 
immediately  do  all  the  meanest  and  triningest  things  him- 
self drudgingly,  without  making  use  of  any  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate instruments. — Cudworth.  Intel.  Sys.  p.  149. 

Bnt  now  I  can  mount,  in  the  sun-beams  I  play, 
"While  you  must,  for  ever,  drudge  on  in  your  way. 

Cunningham.  Pomona.  A  Pastoral. 

A  creative  imagination  disdains  the  mean  offices  of 
digging  for  a  foundation,  of  removing  rubbish,  carrying 
materials :  leaving  these  servile  employments  to  the  drudges 
in  science,  it  plans  a  design,  and  raises  a  fabric. 

Reid.  Inquiry,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

Nor  is  it  less  likely  that  our  vices  may  debase  us  to  the 
servile  condition  of  inferior  animals,  in  whose  forms  we  may 
be  severely  punished  for  the  injuries  we  have  done  to  man- 
kind when  amongst  them,  and  be  obliged  in  some  measure 
to  repair  them,  by  performing  the  drudgeries  tyrannically 
imposed  upon  us  for  their  service. 

Jenyns.  Origin  of  Evil,  Let.  i. 

DRU'ERIE.  "  Fr.  Druerie,  that  is  to  say, 
amitie,"  (Menage.)  With  the  Italians,  says  Du 
Cange,  druderia  is  —  jocus  amatorius.  The  Low 
Lat.  Drudaria,  amicitia.  Drudi,  amici ;  from 
the  Ger.  Trewe,  fides ;  Dut.  Drut,  drmjt,  fidclis. 
Mr.Tyrwhitt  interprets  it,  '•  courtship,  gidlantry." 
Ritson  adds,  illicit  love. 


Hit  is  as  der  worth  a  druwery 

Of  battaile  and  of  chevalrie, 

Of  ladies  love  and  druerie 

Anon  I  wol  you  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Ri. 


,p.l91. 

s  dere  God  himselve. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  17. 

of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,823. 


That  somme  men  clepen  sorcerie. 

■Whiche  for  to  winne  his  drewrie. 

With  many  a  circumstance  he  vseth. 

There  is  no  point,  whiche  he  refuseth.— /rf.  lb.  b.  vi. 

Syr,  hydyr  I  com  for  swych  a  thyng, 

To  .skere  Launfal  the  knyght. 
That  he  never,  yn  no  folye 
Besofte  the  queue  of  no  drurye, 

By  dayes  ne  be  nyght.— i^i/son.  Launfal. 

DRUG,  V.  ^       Ft. Drogue;  It.  and  Sp.  Droya  ,- 

Drug,  n.        I   Dut.  Droogherrie,    droogen,    sic- 

Dru'gger.     V  care.     Drug,  the   noun,    Tookc 

Dri-'cgist.    I  says,  is  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S. 

Dri;'gster.  J  verb   Dryg-an,  drug-an,   to   dry. 

A  name,  he  adds,  common  to  all   Europe,   and 

which  means  dryed,  (subaud.  herbs,  roots,  plants, 

&C.)     When  we  say  any  thing  is  a  mere  drug,  we 
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mean  dryed  up ;  that  is,  worthless,  (  Tooke,  ii.  414. ) 
To  drug,  the  verb,  is  formed  upon  the  noun, — 

To  give  or  supply  drugs ,-  any  thing  having  qua- 
lities or  producing  effects  similar  to  those  of 
drugs. 

Chaucer  once  writes  Dragg. 

Lyf  leyvede  [believed]  that  leche  craft,  lette  sholde  elde, 

And  to  dryve  away  deth.  with  dayes  [diets  and]  drogges. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  401. 

Full  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,  and  his  lettuaries, 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  428. 

Withoute  blame  to  be  giuen  to  the  physytians,  sauynge 
onely,  that  some  of  them  [be]  not  diligent  inough  in  behold- 
ynge  their  drouoesor  ingredience  at  all  tymes  dispensid  and 
tried.— 5.>  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Ilelth,  Pref. 


Oft  they  assayd. 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining,  drug'd  as  oft. 

With  hatefuUest  disrealish  writh'd  thir  jaws 

With  soot  and  cinders  fiU'd. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Others  take 

Drugs  to  procure  a  heavy  sleep,  that  so 
They  may  insensibly  receive  the  means 
That  casts  them  on  an  everlasting  slumber. 

Massinger.   The  Renegado,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 
Fraternities  and  companies,  I  approve  of  as  merchants' 
burses,  coUedges  of  druggers,  physicians,  musicians,  &c. 

Burton.  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  p.  63. 

He  was  once  a  creature 

It  may  be,  of  God's  making,  but  long  since 
He  is  turn'd  to  a  druggist's  shop,  the  spring  and  fall 
Hold  all  the  year  with  him  :  that  he  lives,  he  owes 
To  art,  not  nature  ;  she  has  given  him  o'er. 

Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Then  I  could  rest  as  still  as  those 
■Whom  he  has  drugg'd  to  sure  repose. 

Fenton.  To  the  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 

Fletcher's  despis'd,  your  Jonson's  out  of  fashion. 
And  wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation. 

Dryden.  Epil.  at  the  acting  of  the  Silent  Woman. 

Asa  man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his  own  personal 
interest  is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the  court  with  great 
eloquence,  that  this  new  corporation  of  druggists  had  in- 
flamed the  bills  of  mortality  and  puzzled  the  College  of 
Physicians  with  diseases  for  which  they  neither  knew  a 
name  or  cure.— Taller,  No.  131. 

In  the  other  place  stating  the  several  orders  of  their  citi- 
zens, they  place  their  ministers  after  their  apothecaries  ; 
that  is,  the  physician  of  the  soul  after  the  dragster  of  the 
body;  a  fit  practice  for  those,  who,  if  they  were  to  rank 
things  as  well  as  persons,  would  place  their  religion  after 
their  trade.— SoafA,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

But  O  th'  important  budget !  usher'd  in 
With  such  heart. shaking  music;  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awak'd  ? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  th'  Atlantic  wave  t 

Cott'per.  Task,  b.  iv. 
Mouffell  adds,  that  Bucklershui-y  being  replete  with 
physic,  drugs,  and  spicery,  and  being  perfumed,  in  the  time 
of  the  plague  with  the  pounding  of  spices,  melting  of  gum, 
and  making  perfumes  for  others,  escaped  that  great  plague 
whereof  such  multitudes  died,  that  scarcely  any  house  was 
left  unvisited.— Pen«on(.  London,  p.  576. 


DRU'ID.  ^  Lye,  ai 
Drui'dical."!  British  L 
Dru'idism.  /"pientes,  V 
Dru'ivsh.      )  ter, — (wV 


',  and  others,  think  is  the 
Deruidhon,  (q.d.)  persa- 
very  wise  men  ; — Wach- 
ho  states  copiously  the 
various  etymologies  that  have  been  proposed)  from 
British  Derw,  an  oak,  and  udd,  a  lord  or  master  ; 
Skinner, — that  the  Druids  were  not  so  called  by 
themselves,  but  that  the  name  was  given  to  them 
by  the  Greek  settlers  at  Marseilles,  propter  quer- 
cuum  cultum,  from  the  Gr.  Apvs,  an  oak.  See  the 
quotation  from  Pliny ;  the  word  dry  in  Somner  ; 
and  Seklen's  Illustrations  of  Drayton,  song  9.  Du 
Cange  (in  v.  Arbor},  remarks,  that  long  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  Religion,  the  wor- 
ship  of  trees  and  groves  so  flourished  in  Africa, 
Germany,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  other  provinces,  that 
it  cost  kings  and  popes  much  trouble  tp  root  it 
out. 

The  Druides  are  occupied  about  holy  things  :  they  haue 
the  dooing  of  publicke  and  priuate  sacrifices,  and  do  inter- 
prete  anddiscusse  matters  of  religion. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  155. 
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The  Druidce  (for  so  they  call  their  divinours,  wise  men, 
and  the  state  of  their  clergie)  esteeme  nothing  more  sacred 
in  the  world  than  misselto.  and  the  tree  whereupon  it 
breedeth,  so  it  be  on  oke.  Now  this  you  must  take  by  the 
way,  these  priests  or  clergie  men  chose  of  purpose  such 
groves  for  tlieir  divine  service,  as  stood  only  upon  okes ; 
nay  they  solemnize  no  sacrifice,  nor  perform  any  sacred 
ceremonies  without  branches  and  leaves  thereof,  so  as  they 
may  seem  well  enough  to  be  named  thereupon  Dryidce  in 
Greeke,  which  signifieth  as  much  as  the  oke-priests.  [Ut 
tnde  appellati  quoque  interpretatione  Grccca  possint  Druides 
videri.1— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  44. 

In  all  places,  where  the  Druiysh  religion  was  frequented, 
such  was  the  estimation  of  the  preests  of  this  profession, 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  doone  without  their  skillful 
aAmse.—Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  9. 

You,  of  your  ancient  princes,  have  retriev'd 

More  than  the  ages  know  in  which  they  liv'd  ; 

Explain'd  their  customs  and  their  rights  anew. 

Better  than  all  their  Druids  ever  knew. 

Waller.  To  a  Person  of  Honour. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 
Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave. 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

Collins.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  they  called  Bards, 
who  delivered  in  songs  (their  only  history)  the  exploits  of 
their  heroes  ;  and  who  composed  tliose  verses,  which  con- 
tained the  secrets  of  druidical  discipline,  their  principles  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  their  astronomy,  and  the 
mystical  rites  of  their  religion. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

But  still  the  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  [the  Saxons] 
worship  were  taken  from  Druidism ;  trees,  stones,  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  heavenly  bodies.— /rf.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

A.  S.  Drem-an,  drym-an, 
jubilare,  to  make  a  joyful  noise. 
Dut.  and  Ger.  Trommelen,  pul- 
sare  tympanum  ;  Ger.  Trom- 
men,  sonare,  susurrare.. 

To  beat  a  drum;  to  have 
or  cause  the  action  or  sound 
of  a  drum ;  the  rattling,  cheering  noise  of  the 
quick  beat,  the  dub  a  dub,  as  Gascoigne  calls  it, 
of  "  the  spirit-stirring  drum,"  (  Shakespeare  ; )  then 
to  the  base  hum  :  and  hence,  to  drum  is  also  to 
emit  a  humming,  droning,  sullen,  murmuring 
sound  or  noise.      See  Trumpet. 

For  particular  applications  of  the  word,  see  the 
quotations  from  Ray,  and  Paley,  and  Smollet. 

Drumble  appears  to  be  merely  the  diminutive ; 
and  in  Shakespeare  to  be  applied  not  to  a  droning 
noise,  but  to  a  droning,  loitering  action  ;  in  Scotch, 
drumhy  is  droning,  dull,  sullen,  lowering,  gloomy ; 
and  thus  also  dark,  thick,  and  muddy ;  and  so 
Bacon  uses  droumy. 

Drum-wine, — in  the  citation  below  from  Mas- 
singer,  Mr.  Gifford  says,  may  be  such  bad  wine  as 
is  disposed  of  by  sutlers  at  the  drum-heSi<X  ;  or  such 
as  was  found  at  auctions  or  outcries,  to  vvhich  peo- 
ple at  that  time  were  summoned  by  beat  of  drum ; 
unless,  indeed,  (which  he  considers  to  be  more 
probable,)  Dodsley's  reading,  "stum  wine,"  be 
correct.      Is  it  not  droumy  wine  ? 

The  drummes  crie  dub  a  dub,  the  braying  trumpets  blow. 
The  whistling  fifes  are  seldom  herd,   these  sounds  do 
drowne  the  so. — Gascoigne.  Flowers. 

Which  came  running  to  hinder  my  passage,  supposing 
that  we  had  bene  other  people,  for  we  caried  with  vs  a  flfer, 
&  a  drummer,  and  I  was  clad  in  other  apparell  then  I  went 
in  before,  when  they  saw  me  first  of  all. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 
lewasimmediatlyas 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 

Shakespeare.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

In  drums,  the  closeness  round  about,  that  preserveth  the 

sound  from  dispersing,  maketh  the  noise  come  forth  at  the 

drum-hole,  far  more  loud  and  strong,  than  if  you  should 

strike  upon  the  like  skin,  extended  in  the  open  air. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  142. 
A  parley  was  concluded,  and  a  drummer  dispatched  twice 
to  the  enemy  before  they  would  take  notice  of  it. 

State  Trials.  Colonel  Fiemies,  an.  1643. 
Hark,  hark;  what  drummings  yonder!     I'll  lay  my  life 
they  are  come  to  present  the  show  I  spake  of. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  ii.  sc.  4, 
Claris.  'Violins,  strike  up  aloud. 
Ply  the  gittern,  scour  the  crowd. 
Let  the  nimble  hand  belabour 
The  whistling  pipe,  and  drumbltng  tabor. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  NymphalS. 
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M.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John ;  go,  take  vp  these 
eloathes  heere,  quickly :  wher's  the  cowle-staffe !  Looke 
how  you  drumbie  ? 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  3.  3. 

He  was  slaine  and  all  his  companie,  there  being  but  one 
man  the  dnmslager  left  aliue,  who  by  swiftnesse  of  his 
foote  escaped. — Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  1580. 

Item,  a  collar  of  good  large  fat  brawn 
Serv'd  for  a  drum,  waited  upon  by  two 
Fair  long  black  puddings,  lying  by  for  drumsticis. 

Carlwriglit.  The  Ordinary,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Gape  round  about  me,  and  yet  not  find  a  chapman 
That  in  courtesy  will  bid  a  chop  of  mutton, 
Or  a  pint  of  drum-wine  for  me. 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

That  protestation  of  Catiline,  to  set  on  fire  and  trouble 

states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy  waters  (turbidis  aquis.) 

Bacon.  Adv.  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

At  the  end  of  this  hole  is  a  membrane,  fastened  to  a  round 
bony  limb,  and  stretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum,  and, 
therefore,  by  anatomists  called  also  tympanum,  to  receive 
the  impulse  of  the  sound,  and  to  vibrate  or  quaver  according 
to  its  reciprocal  motions  or  vibrations. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  u. 

So  strains  of  a  peculiar  nature  being  expected  from  him 
[Vane]  to  prevent  that,  drummers  were  placed  under  the 
scaffold,  who  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of  the  public, 
upon  a  sign  given,  struck  up  with  their  drums. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1661. 

The  drum-stick  falling  upon  the  drum  makes  a  percussion 
of  the  air,  and  puts  that  fluid  body  into  an  undulating  mo- 
tion.—Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 

He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drumming  upon  my 
knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  misinterpret.— Cou'per.  Treatment  of  his  Hares. 

This  is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  people  of  both 
sexes,  at  a  private  house,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  ;  not 
unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the 
entertainment.— 5m(i//c/.  Advice,  a  Satyr,  Note  7. 

It  [the  tympanum  of  the  ear]  bears  an  obvious  resem- 
blance to  the  pelt  or  head  of  a  drum,  from  which  it  takes  its 
mme.—Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 


DRUNK,?).       ^       Past  pavt.  of  rfrm*.     Cut. 

Dru'nkard.  I  Droncken  ;    Ger.  Truncken; 

Dru'nken.  I   Sw.  Drttcken  ;  A.  S.  Drunce, 

Dru'nkenly.        I  druncen,ebv'ms,  inebriatus,te- 

Drc'nkenness.     T  mulentus, — drunke.drunken, 

Dru'nkenhead.    I  overtaken  with  drink.  Drun- 

Dru'nkenship.     I  cenni/sse,  drunkenness,  (Som- 

Dru'nkship.        J  ner. )     See  Drink. 

Drenched  or  soaked  with  liquid  ;  having  drunk 

or  swallowed,  (sc. )  too  much  strong,  intoxicating 

or  inebriating  liquor  ;  tipsy,  fuddled,  intoxicated, 

inebriated.   "  Dronkeleir,  adj.    Saxon.     Given  to 

drink,"  (Tyrwhitt.) 


Lo  Loth  in  hus  lyue.  yorowe  lecherous  drenke 
"Wickedliche  wroghte.  and  wratthede  God  Almygtye 
In  hus  dronkncsse.  Id.    p.  14. 

For  thei  that  slepen,  slepen  in  the  nyght,  and  thei  that 
ben  drunkun  ben  drunkun  in  the  nyght. 

Wiclif  1  Tessal.  c.  4. 
But  take  ye  heede  to  yoursilf :  teste  perauenture  youre 
hertis  be  greuid  with  glntenye  and  drunkertesse,  and  bisy- 
aesses  of  this  lyf ;  and  thilke  day  come  sodeyn  on  you. 

Id.  Luk,c.2\. 
lordings,  right  thus,  as  ye  han  understond, 
Bare  I  stifly  min  old  husbondes  on  hond. 
That  thus  thei  saiden  in  hir  dronkennesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5963. 

Lo  howe  he  can  the  hertis  trouble. 

And  maketh  men  dronke  al  vpon  chance, 

■Withoute  lawe  of  gouernance.— Goujer.  Con.  A.h.y'i, 


For  thei  two  through  her  dronkenhede, 

Of  witles  excitacion 

Oppressed  all  the  nacion 

OfSpayne.  Id.  lb. 

Per  chance  in  suche  a  dronkenship 

1  may  be  dead,  er  I  beware.  Id.  lb. 

For  dronkeship  in  euery  place. 

To  whether  side  that  it  turne 

Doth  harme  and  maketh  a  man  to  spume, 

And  ofle  falle  in  suche  a  wise 

Wiere  he  percas  male  nouht  arise.        Id.  lb. 
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A  yonge  man  to  be  a  dronkelswe.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Wake  vp  ye  dronckardes,  and  wepe  :  mourne  all  ye  wine- 
snppers,  because  of  yonre  swete  wyne,  for  it  shall  be  taken 
away  from  your  mouth. — Bible,  an.  1551.  Joel,  c.  1, 


Then  drinke  they  all  round  both  men  and  women  :  and 
sometimes  they  carowse  for  the  victory  very  filthily  and 
drunkenbj.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 


temerarious.— [/"tia/.  Ephesians,  c.  5. 

Our  stomachs  bee  neuer  cloyed  with  dronkenship  or  si 
feiting,  as  is  commanded  by  our  Saviour  in  Luke. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  lOH.  How  to  Fast  truly  after  Scriplu 


Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eatc, 
And  in  his  hande  did  bear  a  bouzing  can. 

Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  vpholden  can. 
In  shape  and  lite,  more  like  a  monster  then  a  man. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  c.  4. 


Where,  in  his  cups  o'crcome  with  fottl  excess, 
Straightways  he  plays  a  swaggering  rulBn's  part. 

And  at  the  banquet  in  his  drunkenness. 
Slew  his  dear  friend,  my  kind  and  truest  heart : 

A  gentle  warning,  IViends,  thus  may  you  see. 

What  'tis  to  keep  a  drunkard  company. 

Drayton,  Idea  7. 

Here  it  must  not  be  omitted,  That  the  English  (who  of  all 
the  dwellers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  world,  were  hitherto 
the  least  drinkers,  and  deserved  praise  for  their  sobriety,)  in 
these  Dutch  wars  learned  to  be  drunkards;  and  brought 
the  vice  so  far  to  overspread  the  kingdom,  that  laws  were 
fain  to  be  enacted  for  repressing  it. 

Baker.  Elizabeth,  an.  1580. 


are  observed  to  come  from  thence.— 5om//i,  vol.ii.  Ser.  5. 

The  dissolution  and  drunkenness  of  that  night  was  so 
great  and  scandalous,  in  a  nation  which  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  such  disorders  for  many  years  past,  that  the 
king,  who  still  stood  in  need  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
which  had  betrayed  all  into  his  hands,  for  their  satisfaction, 
d  a  proclamation  t 
['healths.— iarftow. 

If  the  object  of  belief  be  single,  the  belief  can  scarce  be 
double;  unless  by  a  drunkenness  of  the  understanding,  like 
that  which  doubles  the  objects  of  sense. 

Warburton.  Rem.  On  Hume's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Religion. 

DRY,u.  ■\  Dwt.  Drooghen ;  Ger.  Trocknen ; 
Dry,  Of//.  I  Sw.Torktt;  A.S.  Drig-an,  adrig- 
Dry'er.  I  on,  siceare,  tergere,  abstergerc, 
Drv'ing.  >  exurere,  to  dry,  to  dry  up,  to  wipe 
Dry'ly.  I  off  or  away,  to  burn  up — it.  Mar- 
Dry'ness.  I  cescere,  to  wither  up,  (Somncr.) 
Dryth.  J  Tooke  says,  the  A.  S.  JDrt/g-an,  is 
excutere,  expellere,  and  therefore,  siceare.  See 
Drougth. 

Dry  is  opposed,  (lit. )  to  wet ;  as  water ;  any 
moisture ;  as  juice,  sap.  Consequentially,  to  be 
dry  is  to  be  thirsty  ;  also,  to  be  barren,  unfruitful, 
unproductive.  ( Met. )  barren,  uiifruitful ;  as  a 
dry  style,  i.  e.  barren  of  ornament,  destitute  of 
feeling  ;  consequentially,  harsh,  rigid,  severe,  un- 
feeling.    To  dry  is — 

To  shake  off,  drive  or  drain  off,  to  wipe  off;  or 
by  any  means  free  from  moisture ;  to  parch,  to 
scorch,  to  wither. 

To  draw  dry-foot  is  when  the  dog  pursues  the 
game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot,  for  which  the 
bloodhound  is  famed.  See  commentators  on 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors,  quoted  below, 
and  Gifford's  B.  Jonson,  i.  52. 

Thulke  zer  was  thut  soraer  so  druye  &  so  hot. 
That  zut  to  this  daye  of  none  hattore  me  not. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  531, 

And  yf  hus  hous  be  unhelede.  and  ryne  in  hus  bedde 
He  sekcth  and  scketh.  or  he  slepe  drye. 

Piers  Ploulman,  p.  337. 

And  other  fel  on  stoons  :  and  it  sprunge  up,  and  driede, 
for  it  hadde  not  moisture,  (it  u-iddred  awaye,  because  it 
lacked  moystures.—J?i6/e,  \5b\.}— Wiclif.  Lvk.  c.  8. 
622 
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And  he  entride  eftsoone  into  the  synagogue  &  ther  wit » 
havynge  a  drie  hond,  and  they  aspieden  him  if  he 


!  Sabotis  to  i 


:  )iim.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  3. 


WTierwith  they  made  hem  stately  fires  great 
To  dry  their  clothes  y'  were  wringing  weat. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 
The  brode  river  sometime  waxeth  dreii. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  3026. 
Thilke  ice,  whiche  that  the  horsemen  bare 
Ta  brake,  so  that  a  great  partie 
Was  dreint  of  the  chiualrie. 
The  rerewarde  it  toke  aweie. 
Came  none  of  hem  to  londe  drey.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

And  thus  ye  see  that  these  three  [faith,  hope,  and  cha- 
ritie]  inseperable  in  this  life  haue  yet  seperable  and  sondry 
offices  and  eftectes,  as  heat  and  drith  beyng  inseparable  in 
the  fj'er,  haue  yet  their  seperable  operations. 

Tyndall.   Works,  p.  188. 
They   [distemperatures]  whiche  be  compounde,   are  in 
compounde  or  myxte  qualities  :    as  heate  and  moisture, 
heate  and  drythe,  cold  and  moyste,  colde  and  drye. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  i. 
Th'  one  faire  and  fresh,  the  other  old  and  dride. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
As  one  then  in  a  dreame,  whose  drier  braine 
Is  tost  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weake. 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence  hreake. 
Id.  lb.  b.i.  c.  1. 
This  is  another  thing  likewise  to  be  considered  of,  that 
the  trees  and  bushes  growing  by  the  streets'  sides  ;  doo  not 
a  little  keepeofli'the  force  of  the  sunne  in  summer  for  drieng 
vp  the  \naes.— Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  19. 


Shakespeare. 
The  soul  in  all  hath  one  intelligence ; 

Though  too  much  moisture  in  an  infant's  brain, 
And  too  much  dryness  in  an  old  man's  sense. 
Cannot  the  prints  of  outward  things  retain. 

•     Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  8.  22, 

Then  he  would  never  suffer  those  sterilities,  but  himself 
by  a  cup  of  sensible  devotion  would  water  and  refresh  those 
drinesses. — Bp.  Taylor.  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  s.  60. 


This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  only  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for, 
and  relating  in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or 
maimed  by  the  id.\i.—Spectntor,  No.  233. 

In  our  methods  of  surgery,  nothing  is  found  of  such  effect 
in  the  case  of  old  ulcers  as  fire,  which  is  certainly  the 
greatest  drawer  and  drier,  and  thereby  the  greatest  cleanser 
that  can  be  found.— S;>  W.  Temple.  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey. 

Nor  time,  nor  moths  e'er  spoil'd  so  much  as  they : 

Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 

Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism* 

One  hand  sustain'd  a  helm,  and  one  the  shield 

Which  old  Laertes  wont  in  youth  to  wield, 

Cover'd  with  dust,  with  dryness  chapt  and  worn, 

The  brass  corroded,  and  the  leather  torn. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

The  fall  of  the  Angels,  by  F.  Floris,  1554 ;  which  has  some 
good  parts,  hut  without  masses,  and  dry. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

The  poet  either  drily  didactive  gives  us  rules,  which  might 
appear  abstruse  even  in  a  system  of  ethics,  or,  triflingly 
volatile,  WTites  upon  the  most  unworthy  subjects. 

Goldsmith.  Of  the  Augustan  Age  in  England. 

AVliether  it  proceed  from  a  mere  barrenness  of  thought, 
and  a  native  dryness  of  soul,  that  he  is  not  able  to  vary  his 
matter,  and  to  amplify  beyond  the  formal  topics  of  an 
analysis,  or  whether  it  arise  from  affectation  of  such  a  way 
of  talking,  is  hard  to  say. 

Watts.  Of  Instruction  by  Preaching,  pt.  ii.  c.  6.  ».  2. 

DRY'AD.  Dryades  or  nymphs  of  the  woods  ; 
introduced  into  all  European  lang;uages ;  Gr. 
Apu-«5es,  from  Spvs,  an  oak.     See  Druid. 

[Eve]  like  a  wood-nymph  light 

Orc.ad  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  traine. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves,  but  Delia's  self 
lu  gait  surpass'd  and  Goddess-like  deport. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  youth  of  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  slung. 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunters  call  to  fawn  and  Dryad  known. 

Collins.  The  Passions.  Ode  for  Music 
When  late  the  trees  were  stript  by  winter  pale, 
Young  Health,  a  Dryad-maid  in  vesture  green, 
Or  like  the  forests  silver-quiver'd  queen. 
On  airy  uplands  met  the  piercing  gale. 

Warton.  On  Bathing,  Son.  2. 


DUB 

DU'AL.     )        It.  Duak:    Lat.   DunUs,    from 
Dua'lity.  )  duo  ;   Gr.  Avo,  two. 

This  dualifie  after  determission,  is  founden  in  euerj' 
creature,  be  it  neuer  so  sinf^le  of  onhed. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Love,  b.  ii. 

And  so  conjoyned  the  unity  and  duality  of  the  soul,  and 
made  out  the  lliree  substances  so  much  considered  by  him 
[Plato.]— Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  4. 

They  absolutely  deny,  that  there  can  be  any  more  persons 
in  the  godhead  than  only  one,  and  consequently,  that  a 
duality,  or  binary  number  of  persons  in  it,  would,  in  a  Soci- 
nian's  account,  pass  for  no  less  an  absurdity,  than  even  a 
trinity  itself ;  the  grand  article  controverted  between  us  and 
ihem.—South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

Pythagoras  talked,  it  is  said,  of  an  immaterial  unity,  and 
a  material  duality,  by  which  he  pretended  to  signify,  per- 
haps, the  first  principles  of  all  things,  the  efficient  and  ma- 
terial cansea.—Bolinybroke.  Human  Reason,  Ess.  2. 

All  primitive  and  uncompounded  languages  seem  to  have 
a  dual  as  well  as  plural,  number^  This  is  the  case  of  the 
Greek,  and  I  am  told  of  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Gothic,  and  of 
many  other  languages.— ^1.  Smith.  Formation  of  Lanyuages. 

Between  (formerly  written  twene,  atwene,  bytwene.)  is  a 

dual  preposition,  to  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 

&c.  have  no  word  correspondent ;  and  is  almost  peculiar  to 

ourselves,  as  some  languages  have  a  peculiar  dual  number. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 

DUB,  V.  "  And  duhbade  his  sunu  Henrie  to 
ridere  there."  And  dubbed  his  son  Henry  a  linight 
there,  (  Sax.  Chron.  an.  1086. )  Junius  ; — from 
the  A.  S.  Dypp-an,  to  dip,  baptizare,  to  confer  a 
new  name  as  if  by  baptism.  Hiclses  thinlis  the 
A.  S.  Dubb-an,  creare  equitem,  to  create  a  knight, 
{Gram.  A.  S.  p.  lol,)  is  borrowed  from  the 
Islandic,  dubba,  (generally)  to  strilie  : — but  Ihre 
says,  that  he  has  nowhere  found  that  word  used, 
uriless  specially, — gladionudato  equitem  creandum 
perstringere  ;"  and  agrees  in  opinion  with  those 
who  think  it  sprung  from  the  Low  Lat.  Adobare, 
which,  with  Du  Cange,  he  takes  from  the  Lat. 
Adoptare  :  giving  as  his  reason,  that  the  ceremony 
of  adoption  was  performed  by  a  stroke  or  blow  of 
a  sword ;  that  the  rank  of  knight  was  afterwards 
conferred  by  a  similar  ceremony ;  and  that  the 
individual  himself  was  called  Miles  Adobatus.  The 
editor  of  Menage  accords  with  Hickes,  and  adt's 
in  confirmation,  that  the  old  Fr.  Dauber  vel  dober 
signifies,  percutere,  to  strike,  (to  dah. )  Hickes 
remarks,  that,  before  the  introduction  by  the 
Normans  of  creating  knights  by  dubbing  (per 
dubbationem),  the  ceremony  was  by  consecration  ; 
(sc. )  by  absolution  after  confession,  by  vigils, 
masses,  &e.     To  dubb  is,  consequentially — 

To  confer  a  new  name  or  title. 


p.  331. 

He  lokede 

As  is  the  kynde  of  a  knyght.  that  cometh  to  be  daubed 
To  geten  hus  gilte  spores.         Piers  Plouhman,  p.  339. 

Certes,  the  swerd  that  men  yeven  first  to  a  knight  whan 
he  is  newe  dubbed,  signifieth,  that  he  shuld  defend  holy 
chirche,  and  not  robbe  it  ne  pille  it :  and  who  so  doth  is 
traitourto  Cast.— Chaucer.  Persones  Tale. 

And  when  any  man  is  made  a  knight,  he  kneeling  down, 
is  strooken  of  the  prince,  with  his  sword  naked,  upon  the 
back  or  shoulder,  the  prince  saying,  sus  or  sots  cheualier  au 
nom  de  Dieu.  and  (in  times  past)  they  added  St.  George,  and 
at  his  arising  the  prince  saith  Avancey.  This  is  the  manner 
of  dubbing  of  knights  at  thys  present :  and  that  terme  dub- 
bing, was  the  old  terme  in  this  point,  and  not  creation. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  i.  c.  18. 
There  him  he  caused  to  kneele,  and  made  to  sweare. 

Faith  to  his  knight,  and  truth  to  ladies  all ; 
And  neuer  to  be  recreant,  for  feare 
Of  perill.  or  of  ought  thai  might  befall ; 
So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  knight  did  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
But  he  that  temper'd  thee,  bad  thee  stand  vp, 
Gaue  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do  tre.ason, 
Vnlesse  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

But  are  these  men  (who  have  thus  dubbed  themselves 

true  Protestants)  in  good  earnest  such  mortal  enemies  to 

popery,  and  the  popish  interest,  as  they  pretend  themselves 


DUB 

DUB,  V.  \      See  T)VB,ante.  ¥r. Dauber, dober,— 
DiB,  n.    y     To  strike  ;  to  emit  or  send  forth 

the  sound  of  a  stroke  or  blow,  (to  dab. ) 

Dubbing, — see  Dab  ;   and  the  quotation  there 

from  Walton. 

■\Vherin  I  meane  to  tell  what  race  they  ronne, 
Who  followe  drummes  before  they  knowethe  dubbe, 
And  bragge  of  Mars  before  they  feele  his  clubbe. 

Gascoiyne.  The  Fruits  of  Warre, 

But  shall  I  say?  this  lesson  learne  of  me, 

■\Vhen  drums  are  dumb,  and  sound  not  dub  a  dub, 

Then  be  thou  eke,  as  mewt  as  [is]  a  mayde 

(I  preach  this  sermon  but  to  souldiours) 

And  learn  to  Hue,  within  thy  bravries  bounds. 

Id.  The  Steele  Glas. 

For  as  the  smith  with  hammour  beats 

His  forged  mettall,  so 
He  dub.t  his  club  about  their  pates 

And  sleas  them  on  a  row. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

But  say.  Sir  Huon, 

Now  the  drums  dubbs.  and  the  sticks  tnrn'd  bed-staves, 
All  the  old  foxes  himted  to  their  holes, 
■\Vhat  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow  ? 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian,  and  with  Phrygian  dubs. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

DU'BIOUS.   ^       Lat.  Dubius,  dubitare,  (q.) 
Du'biocsly.       \  duilare,  {\.)  mduo  itare.    (See 
Dt'BioisNESS.       To  Doubt.)     Z)«6;o«5 is equi- 
DiBio'siTY.        Vvalentto  the  Fr.  Doubteux ,- 
Di'bitable.       j       "  Doubtful,    uncertain,     in 
Dl'bitancy.       I  suspence :    also,  variable,   in- 
Dubita'tio.v.    J  constant,     staggei-ing  ;      also 
ambiguous,  perplexed,  subject  to  cavilling  or  ex- 
ception, whereof  a  question  may  be  made,  a  con- 
troversio    raised,    or    divers    senses    gathered," 
(Cotgrave.) 

This  saiyng  litel  or  nothyng  pleased  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
goyne's  messengers,  for  they  thought  that  it  had  bene  much 
more  profitable  to  Kyng  Edward,  to  haue  circumspectly 
forsene  afore,  and  prouided  to  stoppe  his  landyng.  then  now 
sodainly  to  abide  the  fortune  of  battaile,  which  is  euer  du- 


DUO 


ertayne.— ifnH.  Edw.  IV.  an.  9. 


But  this  relation  having  been  somewhat  dubiously  deli- 
vered to  me,  I  must  tell  you,  that  Kelly  having  an  unsettled 
mind,  left  O.xon  abruptly,  without  being  entered  into  the 
matricula.  and  in  his  rambles  in  Lancashire,  committing 
certain  foul  matters,  lost  both  his  ears  at  Lancaster. 

Wood.  Athena;  Oxon. 

Let  us  therefore  at  present  acquiesce  in  the  dubiousness 
of  their  antiquity,  and  think  the  authority  of  the  past  and 
present  times  a  sufficient  plea  for  your  patronizing,  and  my 
dedicating,  this  poem. — Philips.  The  Splendid  Shilling,  Ded. 

This  is  done  by  the  Goddess.  [Minerva]  that  she  may  be 
thought  to  be  really  a  man.  as  she  appears  to  be :  she  speaks 
with  the  dubiousness  of  a  man.  not  the  certainty  of  a  God- 
dess.— Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i.  Note. 

I  very  readily  admit  of  your  excuse  in  regard  to  Sempro- 
nius.  well  knowing  that  your  conduct  upon  that  occasion 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  those  errors  to  which  we  were  all 
equally  liable,  whilst  we  trod  the  dark  and  dubious  paths  of 
bondage.— il/e/wio/A.  Cicero,  b.  xiii.  Let.  23. 

But  yet  this  bright  and  luminous  truth,  this  judgment 
of  nature,  was  clouded  by  such  a  multitude  of  superstitious 
notions  that  it  appeared  dubiously. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  3.  On  Monotheism. 

It  seems  almost  a  self  evident  proposition  that  there  must 
be  assurance  where  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  dutiitation  in  the 
nature  of  it  implies  an  assent  to  something,  if  not  to  the 
thing  doubted  of,  at  least  to  the  reasons  occurring  for  and 
against  it :  for  if  you  see  none  on  either  side,  what  can  you 
doubt  s.bauXl— Search.  LiylU  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i,  c.  2. 

DU'CAT.     ■)       Tr.  Ducat;    It.  Ducato,  duca. 
Ducato'on.  )  tone  ,-    Sp.  Diicado.     Ducale  r.u- 
misma.     A  ducal  coin.     See  Duke. 


House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
There  were  in  the  sayd  ship  fifty-five  thousand  ducates  in 
redy  money  of  the  Spanish  king's  gold,  which  the  souldiers 
merily  shared  among  themselves. 

Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p  598. 

There  was  one  that  was  very  curious  in  keeping  of  his 

beard,  and  it  was  reported  that  hee  bestowed  euery  moneth 

two  dukats  vpon  the  trimming  of  it.    If  it  be  so  (said  Poole) 

his  beard  mU  shortly  be  more  worth  tha 


I  bet— South,  vol. 


Ser. 


Should  he  succeed,  you'll  give  him  his  degree  ; 
If  not,  within  he  mil  receive  no  fee  ! 
The  college,  you,  must  his  pretensions  back. 
Pronounce  him  regular,  or  dub  him  quack. 

Garrich,  Prologue,  She  Stoopi  to  Conquer. 


And  as  for  the  trewe  inuocacion  of  God  thorow  Cn-st,  thei 
haue  tiu"ned  it  into  a  dowtfull  dubitacion. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

These  relations  leaving  unsatisfaction  in  the  hearers,  do 
stir  up  ingenuous  dubiosities  unto  experiment,  and  by  an 
exploration  of  all,  prevent  delusion  in  any. 

Brown.  Fulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  18. 

Since  those  ordinary  means  of  expounding  Scripture,  as 
searching  the  originals,  conference  of  places,  parity  of  rea- 
son, and  analogic  of  faith,  are  all  dubious,  uncettam,  and 
very  fallible,  he  that  is  the  wisest  and  by  consequence  the 
likeliest  to  expound  truest  in  all  probability  of  reason,  will 
be  very  far  from  confidence. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  4. 

For  first,  Albertus  Magnus  speaks  dubiously,  confessing 
he  could  not  confirm  the  verity  hereof ;  but  Aldrovandus 
plainly  affinneth,  there  can  he  such  inequality  (in  the 
badger's  legs]  observed. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.iii.  c.  5. 

VHiatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin ;  and  therefore  the 
ground  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angels  being  at  least  dubi- 
table,  their  invocation  is  sin. 

More.  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  p.  25. 

Onlv  our  stnpid,  undisciplin'd,  absurd,  illogicall  hearts 
have  the  skill  to  avoid  it,  running  headlong  and  wilfully 
after  the  old  impurities,  even  then  when  they  are  most  fully 
without  all  dubitancy  resolved,  that  all  the  joys  of  heaven 
are  forfeited  by  this  choice. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  50o. 

Whereas  the  right  use  of  reason  is,  to  make  things  doubt- 
fnll— certaine ;  and  not  to  call  things  certaine,  into  doubt. 
■Wherefore  I  report  as  deficient  a  calendar  of  dubitatinns.  or 
problemes  in  nature,  and  approve  the  undertakmg  of  such  a 
worke,  as  a  profitable  pains. 

Baton.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  h.  vui.  c.  4. 

But  another  hypothesis  there  is  in  Saint  Austin,  to  which 
without  dubitation  he  does  peremptorily  ad'nere,  which  I 
before  intimated,  viz.  that  although  he  admit  of  purgatory 
pains  after  this  life,  yet  none  but  such  as  shall  be  at  the  day 
of  judgment.— Bi).  Taylor.  Dissuas.  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii. 

Thither  to  haste,  the  region  to  explore, 

Was  first  my  thought :  but,  speeding  back  to  shore, 

I  deem'd  it  best  to  visit  first  my  crew, 

And  send  out  spies  the  dubious  coast  to  view. 

Pope.  Homer,  Odyssey,  b.  i. 


head. 
Camden.  Bemaines.   Wise  Speeches. 
T'  other  dav  for  six  ducatonns  she  was  willing, 
■NMiich  I  thought  a  great  deal  too  dear. 

Cotton.   Epiyramme  De  Monsieur  Des  Fortes. 
A  ducntonn  formerly  passed  at  three  guilders,  and  three 
stivers,  or  sixty-three  stivers. 

Locke.  Considerations  of  the  Lowering  of  Interest. 
Upon  engaging  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  thousand 
ducats,  and  to  deliver  every  year  six  hundred  Christian  cap- 
tives, or  in  case  there  being  none  to  release  an  equal  number 
of  Moors,  the  Moors  at  last  obtained  a  peace  or  rather  a 
trace.— Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  20. 

ducken;   Ger. 


"V       Dut.  Dut/ke 
I  Ducken;     Sw.    Dyha,  urinarl. 


DUCK,  V. 
Duck,  n. 

Du'cKER.  Vimmergere;  which  Ihre  thinks 

Du'cKiNG,  n.     I  is  the  frequentative  from  the 
Du'cKLiNG,  n.  J  A.  S.  Duf-ian,  to  dive. 
To  dip,  dive  or  sink ;    to  drop,  to  plunge,  to 


Applied  by  our  older  writers  to  the  cringing  or 
bowing  of  hypocrites  or  sycophants. 

To  make  ducks  and  drakes  upon  the  water,  is  to 
throw  any  thing  so  as  to  imitate  the  motion  of 
those  birds  upon  the  water ;  to  play  at  dttck  and 
drake  with  money,  is  to  throw  it  away  as  boys  (for 
such  purpose)  throw  stones  or  other  things  upon 
the  water;  to  squander  it,  spend  it  wastefully, 
uselessly. 
Then  shal  thou  swim  as  mery,  I  undertake. 
As  doth  the  white  doke  aftir  her  drake. 

Chaucer.  The  Millcres  Tale,  v.  3576. 
Master  William  Antony  the  master  of  the  ship  himselfe 
(when  none  else  would  or  durst)  ventured  with  danger  of 
drowning  by  creeping  along  upon  the  maine  yarde  (which 
was  let  downe  close  to  the  rails)  to  gather  it  vp  out  of  the 
sea,  and  to  fasten  it  thereto,  being  in  the  mean  while  oft- 
times  ducked  ouer  head  and  eares  into  the  sea. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  164. 
He  walketh  vp  Sr  downe  all  day  musing  and  imagining 
mischief,  a  douking  hypocrite  made  to  dissemble. 

Tyndall.   Works,  p  374. 

With  their  countenaunces  IVamed  to  a  grauitie,  thei  are 

ofte  and  much  present  in  the  high  stretes.  S:  in  places  of 

great  resort  of  people,  to  the  intente  thei  male  there  haue 

much  crouching  and  douching  made  vnto  them. 

Vdal.  Luke,  c.  20. 

The  wanton  maydens  him  espying,  stood 

Gazing  awhile  at  his  vnwonted  guise ; 
Then  th'  one  herselfe  lowe  ■Jacked  in  the  flood, 

Abasht  that  her  a  stranger  did  avise.  .. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene,  U.  u.  C.  J2. 


DUG 

livers  books  in  his  hand,  he 
L-pt  them  always  upon  his  head 
1  his  other  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  shot  marvellously  at  him,  and  he  was  driven 
sometimes  to  duck  into  the  water.— iVorWi.  Plutarch,  p.  609. 

Play  a 


The  duck  and  mallard  first,  the  falconers  only  sport, 
(Of  river-tiights  the  chief,  so  that  all  other  sort. 
They  only  gicen-fowl  term)  in  every  mere  abound, 
That  you  would  think  they  sat  upon  the  very  ground. 
Drayton.  PoUj-Olhion,  s. 

•  No,  dainty  duckers. 

Up  with  your  three  pil'd  spirits,  your  wrought  valours 
Beaum.  Cy  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  iv.  sc 


For  my  kneeling  down  at 
praver,  and  after  to  proceed  ■ 
duty  in  th 


0  begin  with 

;  did  but  my 

r  ducking; 


ses.—State  Trials.  Abp.  Laud,  an.  1C40. 

If  he  be  not  fain  before  he  dies  to  e,tt  acorns,  let  me  live 
with  nothing  but  pollerd,  and  my  mouth  be  made  a  ducking- 
itool  for  every  scold  to  set  her  tail  on. 

Wilkins.  The  Inforced  Marriage,  Act  ni. 

I  must  have  my  capons 

And  turkeys  brought  me  in,  with  my  green  geese 
And  ducklings  i'  th'  season. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Beggars'  Bush,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Yet,  ere  the  armies  join'd,  that  hopeful  elf. 
Thy  dear,  thy  dainty  duckling,  bold  Mathias 
Advanced,  and  stared  like  Hercules  or  Golias. 

Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

This  was  now  discovered  to  have  been  the  blood  of  a  duck, 
■which  they  renewed  every  week ;  and  the  one  side  of  the 
vial  was  so  thick  that  there  was  no  seeing  through  it,  but 
the  other  was  clear  and  transparent ;  and  it  was  so  placed 
near  the  altar,  that  one  in  a  secret  place  behind  could  turn 
either  side  of  it  outward. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  153S. 

So  have  I  seen,  within  a  pen. 
Young  ducklings  foster'd  by  a  hen  : 
But,  when  let  out.  they  run  and  muddle, 
As  instinct  leads  them,  in  a  puddle. 

Swift.  The  Progress  of  Marriage. 


DUD 

Vet,  by  the  but  meanly  wise  and  common  duciions  of  be- 
misted  nature,  it  would  have  been  no  very  powerful  oratory, 
to  perswade  the  taking  up  of  our  cross  to  follow  him. 

Feltham,  pt.  Ij.  Resolve  66. 

The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould. 
And  cleft  in  fragments,  and  the  fragments  roll  d : 
Th'  aerial  region  now  grown  warm  with  day, 
The  wax  dissolv'd  beneath  the  burning  ray. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xu. 

But  interest,  and  design,  are  a  kind  of  force  upon  the 
soul,  bearing  a  man  oftentimes  besides  the  ducture  of  his 
native  nroDcnsities,  and  the  first  outgoings  of  his  will. 

^    ^  South,  \o\.\ni.SeT.\. 

And  now,  let  any  one  judge  whether  it  is  fitter  for  us  to 
steer  our  practice  according  to  the  ducture  of  the  universal 
church,  or  the  broken  voice  of  a  particular  faction,  compared 
to  tha*,  both  small  in  number,  and  inconsiderable  in  quali- 
fication.—Zrf.  lb.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  6. 

Fourthly,  the 
reservoir  to  the  blood,  viz.  t 
an  almost  upright  position,  and  wanting  that  advantage  of 
propulsion  which  the  arteries  possess,  is  furnished  with  a 
succession  of  valves  to  check  the  ascending  fluid,  when 
once  it  has  passed  them,  from  falling  back. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

Nor  do  I  doubt  the  ability  of  Shakspeare  to  have  continued 
his  [Mercutio's]  existence,  though  some  of  his  salUes  are 
perhaps  out  of  the  reach  of  Dr>-den ;  whose  genius  was  not 
very  fertUe  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  humour,  but  acute, 
argumentative,  comprehensive,  and  sublime. 

Johnson.  Observations  on  Shakspeare's  Plays. 

There  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  ductility  in  the  human 
understanding,  as  to  make  us  capable  of  being  persuaded, 
that  men  can  possibly  mean  the  ultimate  good  of  the  whole 
society,  by  rendering  miserable  for  a  century  tojether  the 
greate'r  part  of  it. — Burke.  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

DU'DDER,  to  dodder,  (qv.)  To  tremble,  to 
totter. 


'Tis  woundy  cold  sure, 
leaf  every  joint  of  me. 

Ford.  The 


dudder  and  shake  like  an  aspen 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


^       Skinner  says,  from  G 
\Dolch,  pugio,  (q.d.)  Dol- 


DU'DGEON, 

Dl'DGEON,  adj.  .   .     ,_ 

Du'dgeon-dagger.  J  chin  or  Dolkin ;   or  from 
Ger.  Deagen,  degen,  gladius.  a  sword.     Junius, — 
Dudgeonhaft;  manubrium  a/)!a<«m,- "which means 
a  handle  of  wood  with  a  grain  rough,  as  if  seeds 
1  of  parsley    were    strown    over   it,"   ( fBteevens. ) 
I  Wilkins  (noticed  by  Mr.  Nares)  says,  "  Dudgeon, 
\  — indignation.    Root  of  Box.    Dudgeon-dagger, — 
short  sword,  whose  handle  is  of  the  root  of  box." 
Gascoigne  in  his    General  Advertisement,    "  The 
most  knottie  pecce  of  box  may  be  wrought  into  a 
I  faire  dudgen  heftc."     Dudgeon  is  applied  to  the 
;  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger  or  knife,  to  distinguish 
'  it  from  those  which  might  have  more  costly  hafts 
to  draw ;  Ductilis,  (contracted    or  handles ;  and  thus  Mr.  Gifford  thinks  it  became 
from  Ductibilis,)  that  raav  be  '  a  term  of  contempt,  and  from  a  simple  character- 
drawn.  Consequentially,  Due-    istic  of  poverty  to  be  frequently  employed  in  de- 

lilg  is "  noting  the  meaner  passions.      Dudgeon,  (lit. )  he 

Easy  to  be  drawn  ;  easy  to  interprets,  wooden.  "  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon,"  in 
be  turned  or  bent;  tractable,  Beaum.  &  Fletch — coarse,  rude.  "  A  clapper  dwf/- 
qeon,"  in  B.  Jonson, — one  who  claps  his  wooden  dish 
at  the  door  fbr  broken  meat,  &c.  ( See  GiBbrd's 
B.  Jonson,  vol.  v.  p.  9G.  Nares's  Glossary,  and 
theVariorum  Shakespeare,  (1821)  3fac6e(/(,  Act  ii. 
sc.  1,  Note  5.)     Mr.  Gifibrd  is  undoubtedly  right 


fear  i 


■  shall  1 


DUE 

re,  nor  what  thou  can  st  say, 
spirit  one  jot  of  vigourjose  ; 
Tliiiik'st  thou  my  spirit  shall  keep  the  packliorse  way, 
Tliat  every  dudgen  low  invention  goes. 

Drayton,  Idea  SJ 

I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood  ; 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing : 
Jt  is  the  bloody  businesse,  which  informes 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 

I  fear 

This  peace  will  make  me  something  that  I  love  not ; 
For  by  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 
I  would  not  be  an  ass ;  and  to  sell  parcels, 
I  can  as  soon  be  hang'd. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.   The  Captain,  Act  ii.  50.  I 


ith  him— what  ? 


I  clappe: 


A  giantess  she  seems  ;  but,  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
Duck-legg'd,  short-waisted.— 7)ryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 

At  length,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  we  crossed  the  line 
in  the  longitude  of  8°  west ;  after  which  the  ceremony  of 
ducking,  Src.  generally  practised  on  this  occasion  was  not 
omitted.— CooAr.   Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

The  man  who  can  see  without  pleasure  a  hen  gather  her 
chickens  under  her  wing,  or  the  train  of  ducklings  follow 
their  parent  into  the  pond,  is  like  him  who  has  no  music  in 
his  soul,  and  who,  according  to  Shakspeare,  is  fit  for  trea- 
sons, murders,  and  every  thing  that  can  disgrace  and  de- 
grade humanity.— i'noj:.  Ess.  158. 

DUCT,  n.        ^       Fr.  Ductile :   Lat.  Du 

Du'CTIBLE. 
Du'CTILE. 

Dccti'litv. 
du'ctileness, 

Du'CTIONS. 
Du'cTUHE. 

flexible,  pliable  ;  easy  to  be  induced,  complying, 
yielding. 

For,  (as  Mr.  Cowper  saith)  if  we  consider  in  this  duct  (the 
thoracic  duct)  its  several  divisions  and  inosculations,   its 

numerous  valves  looking  from  below  upwards,  its  advan-  ,                  ,                                                          .       „ 

t.igeous  situation  between  the  great  artery  and  vertebra;  of  with  respect  to  the  consequential  usages  of  the 

the  back  together  with  the  <i«cb  discharging  their  refluent  ^^     j     ^ut  that  it  neither  means  wooden  nor  root 

lympha  from  the  lungs  and  other  neighbourmg  parts,  we  ",         ...      -          ,,  „       ,       rru            j            u 

shall  find  all  conduce  to  demonstrate  the  utmost  art  of  na-  if  box  is  plam  from  Holland.       1  he  word  may  be 

ture  used  in  furthering  the  steep  and  perpendicular  ascent  applied   as  an    epithet   to   the   box  or   any   other 

of  the  c\iy\e.—Dcrham.  Phys.-Thcol.  b.  iv.  c.  11.  Note  (30.)  ,vood,   to   express  some  particular  quality,  and  it 

It  [iron]  is  the  most  impure  of  all  metals,  Ii.ardly  meltable  is  not   improbable  that  such   quality  is  strength. 


She  gilded  us,  but  you  are  gold  ;  and  she 

Informed  us,  but  transubstantiates  you 

Soft  dispositions,  which  ductile  be. 


I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 

The  ductilness,  the  application. 

The  wholesomeness,  tlie  ingenuity. 

From  rust,  from  soil,  from  fire  ever  free.— W.  Elegy  18. 

Gold  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable  ductility  and  pon- 
derosity, wherein  it  excels  all  other  bodies  hitherto  known. 
Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.i. 


Dut.  Dooghen;  A.  S.  Dug-an,  to  be  strong, 
(whence  our  Doughty  ;  which  is  also  now  used,  as 
Dudgeon  is,  contemptuously ;)  aid  tli"s  what 
Gascoigne  calls  "  the  most  knottie  peece  of  box  " 
might  with  propriety  be  named  dudgeon. 
Dudgeon  is  applied,  consequentially,  to — 
Stubbornness,  suUenness,  quarrelsomeness; 
offence,  ill-will. 

Now  for  the  box-tree,  the  wood  thereof  is  in  as  great  re- 
quest as  the  very  best :  seldome  hath  it  any  graine  crisped 
damaske  wise,  and  never  but  about  the  root,  [raro  crispanti, 
nee  nisi  radice]  the  which  is  dudgin  and  full  of  worke. 
I  Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  16. 


That's  a  good  signe  ;  to  haue  the  beggar  follow  him, 

Bo  neere  at  his  first  entry  into  fortune. 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  Newes,  Act  ii.  sc.  4, 

They'l  quarrel  sooner  for  precedence  here,. 

And  take  it  in  more  dudgeon  to  be  slighted, 

Than  they  will  in  publique  meetings,  'tis  their  natures. 
Beaum.  §•  Fletch.   Wild  Goose  Chace,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

There's  ne'r  a  one  of  these,  the  worst  and  weakest, 

(Clmse  where  you  will)  but  dare  attempt  the  raising, 

Against  the  sovereign  peace  of  Puritans, 

A  may-pole  and  a  morris,  maugre  mainly 

Their  zeal,  and  dudgeon-daqgers. 

Id.  Tlie  Woman's  Prize,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

"WHien  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 

When  hard  words,  jealousies  and  fears, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

He  is  even  ready  to  fear  that  divines  should  take  his 
honest  freedom  in  dudgeon  ;  and  that  it  may  possibly  procure 
him  in  return,  some  ecclesiastical  Billinsgate ;  to  be  called 
infidel,  deist,  and  perhaps  atheist. 

Warburton.   View  of  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  Let.  I. 

DUE,  n.  "I        M.Dovuto;     &p.  Debido ; 

DfE,  adj.  Fr.  Den,  from  devoir  or  deb- 

Di'eful.  voir;  hat.  Deb-ere  ;  from  rfe, 

Di''ekuli.y.  and  habere,  quasi  de  alio  fiab- 

Dt'ENEss_.  ere,  to  have  of  or  from  ano- 

Du'ty.  Vther.     (See  Debt  and  Owe.) 

Di'teous.  Due,  n.  (as  Debt)  is— - 

Dl'teousness.  Any  thing  had  or  held  of 

Dl'tiful.  or  from  another  ;  his  property 

Di'tifully.  or   right   of    property ;    that 

Dl'tifllness.  J  which  is  owed,  which  any  one 

ought  to  have  ;  has  a  right  to  demand,  claim  or 

possess ;  which  any  one  deserves,  or  has  earned 

by  service. 

Due,  adj.   as  the   French,  is,  consequentially, 

"  just,   fit,   right,    apt,   seasonable,   convenient," 

(  Cotgrave. ) 

Duly  and  right  are  reciprocal :  if  one  has  the 

right  to  command,   it  is  the  duty  of  another  to 

obey. 

"  Duetce,  n.   Fr.  duty  :  what  is  due  to  any  one," 

(Tyrwhitt.) 
The  kyng  hem  vayre  vndervong,  and  honotired  in  ech 

wyse. 
An  gret  dcuyte  tolde  of  hem,  vor  her  gentryse. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  315. 
And  that  is  no  mede.  bote  amercede 
A  mauer  diicc  dette.  for  the  doynge. 

Piers  Phubman,  p.  53. 
This  wretched  worldes  transmutation 
As  weale  &  wo,  now  poore  and  now  honour, 
Without  order  or  due  discrecion 
Gouerned  is  by  fortune's  errour. 

Chaucer.  Balade  of  the  ruiage. 
Tlian  it  is  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me. 
To  maken  vertue  of  necessite. 
And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  not  eschewe, 
And  namely  that  to  us  all  is  dnee. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale,  r.  304«. 
But  craftily  encourage  her  thereto 
By  other  meanes,  as  by  commending 
And  not  to  much,  but  duely  mending 
Both  praise  and  blame. — Id.  The  Rcmedie  of  Love. 
If  holy  church  afVer  the  dale 


OfChr 


:  be  I 


t  all  auised 


To  make  peace,  accord. 


Id. 


Balude  to  King  Hen.  If. 


And  right  as  Judas  hadde  purses  smale 

And  was  a  theef,  right  swiche  a  theef  was  he. 

His  master  hadde  but  half  his  duetec. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tate,  v.  6934. 
And  euery  gouernance  is  due 
To  pitee,  thus  I  male  argue. 
That  pitee  is  the  foundemente 
Of  euery  kyngcs  regimeHte.— Gou'er.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 


DUE 

For  but  a  man's  wit  be  swerued, 

Whan  kynde  is  dutiche  serued, 

It  ought  of  reson  to  sufHse.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

I  not  howe  that  thei  shall  amende 

The  wofal  world  in  other  thinges 

To  make  peace  betwene  kynges 

After  the  lawe  of  charitee 

Which  is  the  propre  dewtee 

Belonged  vnto  the  priesthood. — Id.  lb.  Proloijvs. 

And  for  the  honour  of  the  indictment  and  manifesting  the 
due  of  their  proceedings,  Mr.  Secretary  desired  their  judg- 
ments.—5;a/e  Trials.  Sir  Christ.  Blunt,  an.  IGOO. 

To  this  obiection  I  answere,  that  if  God  of  his  mercy  and 
thorough  the  bloud  of  his  sonne  Jesus  haue  not  remitted 
y=  payne  due  vnto  that  crime,  then  shall  we  all  be  damned  : 
for  the  payne  due  vnto  euery  disobedience  that  is  against 
God,  is  eternal  damnation.— J'riW.    Workes,  p.  1 1 . 

And  if  it  [lyberalytye]  be  well  and  duelij  employed,  it 
acquireth  perpetualle  honour  to  the  gyuer,  and  moche  frute 
and  syngular  commoditie  therby  encreaseth. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Govcrnovr,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Let  us  heare  the  end  of  all ;  feare  God  and  kepe  his  com- 
mandments :  for  this  is  the  whole  {dutie)  of  man.    For  God 
wil  bring  euerie  worke  vnto  iudgement,  with  eurie  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  euil. 

Geneua  Bible,  15G1.  Eccles.  xii.  13,  11. 

But  death  for  an  errour  of  such  kind,  in  terms  and  words 
not  altogether  dutiful  of  certain  bishops,  cannot  be  but  ex- 
treme cruelty.— S(a(e  Trials.  John  Udal,  an.  1.590. 

I  will  for  ever  hereafter  forsake  all  such  undutiful  and 
dangerous  courses,  and  demean  myself  dutifully  and  peace- 
ably to  all  authorities  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  established 
in  this  realm.— /d.  lb. 

You  think  more  libertie  in  wilfulness,  than  wisdome  in 
dulifulnesse,  and  so  run  headlong,  not  to  the  mischief  of 
other,  but  to  the  destruction  of  your  selues. 

Sir  John  Chceke.  The  Hurl  of  Sedition. 

To  praise  Achilles,  or  the  Trojan  crew, 
Show'd  little  art,  for  praise  was  but  their  due. 

Suckling.  An  Answer  to  Verses  made  in  his  Praise. 


But  thee,  O  Jove,  no  equall  judge  I  deeme 

Of  my  desert,  or  of  my  dewfull  right ; 
That  in  thine  owne  behalfe  maist  partiall  seeme. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  G. 

To  whom  in  sort,  as  he  at  first  begonne. 

He  daily  did  apply  himselfe  to  donne 
All  dewfull  seruice,  void  of  thoughts  impure. 

Jd.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

Yet  did  those  two  themselves  so  brauely  beare, 
That  th'  other  little  gained  by  the  lone. 

But  with  their  owne  repayed  duely  were. 

And  vsury  withall.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

Now  then,  when  God  had  dissolved  that  dueness,  that 
debt,  (as  I  may  call  it,)  that  obligation,  which  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  in  a  way  of  meetness  and  comeliness  it 
was  fit  for  God  as  a  creator,  to  deal  with  a  creature,  there  is 
now  room  for  grace. — Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  199. 

So  that  this  dueness  imports  only  what  it  became  God  to 
do,  and  was  worthy  of  him,  in  such  or  such  a  case  ;  as  he 
useth  the  word,  Hebrews,  ii.  10.  for  it  became  him,  fee. 

Id.  frorAs,  vol.  ii.  pt.iii.  p.  21. 

They  both  attone 

Did  devity  to  their  lady,  as  became. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


Thus  spake  the  kinde  and  prudent  Astragon, 

And  much  their  kinde  impatience  he  appeas'd, 
For  of  his  griefs  (which  heavier  than  their  owne 
Were  born  by  both)  their  dutious  fears  are  eas'd. 
Davenajit.  Gondibert,  b.  iii 
You  yet  may,  lady. 


If  piety  goes  before,  whatever  duliousness  or  observance 
comes  afterwards,  it  cannot  easily  be  amiss. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

By  this  meanes  the  multitude  of  the  poor  needy  people 
(and  all  such  rabble  as  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  had  less 
regard  of  honesty  before  their  eyes)  came  to  be  of  greater 
force  (because  their  voyces  were  numbred  by  the  pole)  then 
■the  noble  honest  citizens,  whose  persons  and  purse  did  duti- 
fully serve  the  commonwealth  in  their  wars. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  195. 

But  now  the  best  way  to  redeem  this  lost  privilege  (for 
which  we  may  giue  those  thanks  only)  is  to  give  all  oppor- 
tune appearance  of  obedience  and  dutifulness  to  his  mijesty's 
command. — State  Trials.  John  Hampden,  Esq.  an.  IGGl. 

Rather  than  offend  them  (as  he  expresses  it,)  rather  than 
do  a  thing  that  might  encourage  others  to  refuse  the  pay- 
ment of  their  dues,  he  orders  St.  Peter  to  lay  down  the 
n.oney  they  demanded.— 5ABrj)e,  vol.  v.  Ser.  2. 

TOL,  I. 


DUE 

Hereby  [by  temperance  and  moderation]  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  our  senses,  which  are  the  instruments  of  our  pleasures, 
are  always  preserved  in  that  due  purity  and  quickness,  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  performing  of  their 
offices,  and  the  rendering  our  perceptions  of  any  thing  grate- 
ful and  agreeable. — Sharpe,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Could  there  be  greater  liberty  than  for  their  whole  nation 
to  be  preserved  from  all  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  matters  of  justice  to  be  duly  ad- 
ministered amongst  them?  and  had  they  not  all  these  under 
the  government  of  Moses  ? — Stillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

A  seat,  soft  spread  with  furry  spoils,  prepare  ; 
Due-distant,  for  us  both  to  speak  and  hear. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

The  practical  duties,  which  the  Christian  religion  cnjoyns, 
ore  all  such  as  are  most  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions  of 
God,  and  most  perfective  of  the  nature,  and  conducive  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  man. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  10. 

A  female  softness,  with  a  manly  mind  : 

A  daughter  duteo-ws,  and  a  sister  kind  : 

In  sickness  patient,  and  in  death  resign'd. 

Dryden.  On  a  Lady  who  died  at  Bath. 

This  benevolence  was  presented  to  the  queen  in  a  very 
humble  and  dutiful  manner  in  writing,  bearing  date  the 
same  fourth  day  of  March  by  the  archbishop,  and  signed  with 
his  seal.— SfrOTe.  Life  of  Abp.  Wiiityift,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

He  calls  them  likewise  tre/3oij.cvoi,  worshippers  ;  such  who 
deliberately  resolvmg  and  foreseeing  what  ought  to  be  done, 
perform  it  with  all  dutifulness  and  diligence. 

Id.  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheeke.  A  Discourse  of  Superstition. 

It  [religion!  consists  in  that  love  to  God,  as  a  being  per- 
fectly holy  in  himself  and  good  to  us  ;  and  that  dutifulness 
to  him,  as  the  author  and  ruler  of  the  universe ;  which  en- 
gage men  to  seek  his  favour  by  imitating  his  nature  and 
obeying  his  laws. — Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

If  he  sets  sacrifice  in  competition  with  mercy,  as  the  Jews 
did,  when,  under  the  pretence  of  rich  offerings  to  the  tem- 
ple, they  defrauded  their  parents  in  their  old  age  of  the  sup- 
port which  was  their  due.—Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 

If  his  spear  prevail, 

And  I  fall  under  him,  he  shall  account 

My  spoils  his  own,  and  bear  them  to  the  fleet : 

But  he  shall  yield  my  body  to  receive 

Its  due  funereal  rites  from  Trojan  hands. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.'vii. 

As  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule  i  to  enquire  what  is  our 

duty,  or  what  we  are  obliged  to  do,  in  any  instance,  is,  in 

effect,  to  enquire  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  that  instance  ? 

which  consequently  becomes  the  whole  business  of  morality. 

Palcy.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully  bearing  with  his 
mother's  ill  humour,  till  time  and  her  own  good  sense  should 


DU'EL,  r.     ^       Fr.Duf/;  It.  andSp.jDKcWo; 
Du'el,  n.  I  Lat.  Duellum  ;  so  called  a  duo- 

Du'eller.  I  btis,  from  two,  whence  it  seems 
Du'elling,m.  >  properly  to  be  monomachia,  or 
Du'ellist.  I  single  combat :  quoque  est  inter 
Due'lloe.  I  duas,  urbes  gentes  et  partes, 
Du'el-trial.  J  (Vossius.) 
See  the  third  quotation  from  South. 

If  death  be  not  more  formidable  to  you  than  hell,  you  are 
fit  for  a  reserve,  or  forlorne  hope,  for  the  cannon's  mouth, 
for  cuiraisiers,  for  fiends  to  duel  with. 

Hammond.  Works  vol.  iv.  p.  522. 

T\Tio,  single  combatant, 

Duell'd  their  armies  rankt  in  proud  array. 

Himself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 

To  save  himself  against  a  coward  arm'd 

At  one  spear's  length.— j;/!7(on.  Samson  Agonistes. 

And  this  vast  man,  besides  his  wondrous  might, 

No  man  as  he  so  skilful  is  in  fight  ; 

Expert  in  all  to  duels  that  belong, 

Train'd  up  in  arms,  whilst  yet  he  was  but  young. 

Drayton.  David  ^-  Goliah. 

Looking  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  into  the 
houses,  streets,  highways,  and  fields  of  the  world ;  where  I 
find  death  acting  in  so  many  and  so  divers  postures  i  me- 
thinks  there's  no  one  whereby  the  prince  of  darkness 
triumphs  more  over  our  humane  nature,  then  (this  wherein 
he  imploys  our  courage,  even  the  vertue  of  our  nature  to 
destroy  it  self)  by  the  desperate  practice  of  duels. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  11.  s.  2. 


I  have  character'd  this  spirit  of  duelling  ?s  ugly  and  de- 
form'd  as  I  could :  and  surely  it  is  not  an  improper  figure, 
in  this  design  of  death  I  have  in  hand ;  because  death  is 
fouler  in  that  shape  then  in  any  other. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  11.  s.  3. 


DUG 

Thirdly,  his  majesty's  said  attorney-general  did,  by  many 
reasons  which  he  brought  and  alledged,  free  the  law  of 
England  from  certain  vain  and  childish  exceptions,  which 
are  taken  by  these  duellists. 

Stale  Trials.  Case  of  Duels,  an.  1615. 

Tills  being  well  forc'd,  and  urg'd,  may  have  the  power 
To  move  most  gallants  to  take  kicks  in  time. 
And  spurn  out  the  duelloes  out  o'  th'  kingdom. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Passionate  Madman,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
If  the  business  be  not  decided  by  this,  or  that  if  his 
majesty  is  pleased  to  admit  torture  before  a  duel-trial,  the 
pannel  is  ready  with  him  to  bear  out  the  torture,  and  to  be 
tried  thereby,  with  the  said  Lord  Rea,  and  let  the  truth  then 
appear.— S/ate  Trials.  Lord  Uchiltrie,  an.  1G31. 


He 


lust  at  length,  poor  man !    die  dully  of  old  age  at 
when  here  he  might  so  fashionably  and  gentilely, 
■""       been  duell'd  or  flux'd  into 


And  therefore  this  duelling  practice  (what  thoughts  soever 
some  may  have  of  it)  proceeds  not  from  any  sense  of  honour, 
but  is  really  and  truly  a  direct  defiance  and  reproach  to  the 
laws  and  justice  of  a  government ;  as  if  they  could  not,  or 
would  not,  protect  a  man  in  the  dearest  concern  he  has  in 
the  world,  which  is  his  reputation  and  good  name;  but  lell 
every  slandered  person  to  carve  out  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  so  to  make  himself  both  judge  in  his  own  raute  and 
executioner  too. — Id.  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

A  duel,  called  by  the  Greeks  uovo/iaxici,  and  by  the  Latini 
duellum,  receiving  its  denomination  from  the  persons  en- 
gilged  in  it,  is  properly  a  fight  or  combat  between  two 
persons,  mutually  undertook,  appointed,  and  consented  to 
by  each  of  them.— Jcf.  vol.  x.  Ser.  7. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  take  any  pains  to  prove  the  unlaw- 
fulness, nay,  the  soltishness  of  such  duellings,  where  men 
sold  their  lives  for  a  orown  or  an  angel;  and  by  a  preposter- 
ous way  of  labouring,  not  to  get  their  living,  but  to  procure 
their  death.— Ji.  lb. 

Oh,  how  I  hate,  abominate,  detest  and  abhor,  those  per- 
petual talkers,  disputants,  controverters  and  duellers  of  the 
tongue.— Dryden.  An  Evening's  Love,  Act  iii. 

You  may  also  see  the  hope  and  support  of  many  a  flourish- 
ing family  untimely  cut  oft' by  a  sword  of  a  drunken  dueller, 
in  vindication  of  something  that  he  miscalls  his  honour. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

Him  his  cotemporary  Theseus  succeeded  in  the  bear- 
garden, which  honour  he  held  for  many  years ;  this  grand 
duellist  went  to  hell,  and  was  the  only  one  of  that  sort  that 
ever  came  back  again.— Taller,  No.  31. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous  than 
the  practice  of  duelling,  but  those  who  justify  it  say  that  it 
begets  civility  and  good  manners. — Hume.  A  Dialogue. 

A  duellist,  you  may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon 
his  courage,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity,  and  friendship ; 
qualities  which  are  here,  indeed,  very  oddly  directed,  '    ' 


DUE'NNA.  Sp.  from  Lat.  JDommo.  Formerly 
any  widow  lady,  or  mistress  of  a  family;  now  it  is 
generally  taken  for  a  sort  of  ancient  widows  they 
keep  in  all  great  houses  in  Spain  for  grandeur, 
and  not  for  any  service  they  do,  (Delpino.) 

How  could  I  know  so  little  of  myself  when  I  sent  my 
duenna  to  forbid  your  coming  more  under  my  lattice. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy.  Slawkenbergius's  Tale. 

DUG.  Lye  thinks  the  origin  of  this  word  must 
be  sought  in  the  Isl.  Dcgg-ia,  which  he  interprets 
lac  prcehere,  to  give  or  yield  milk :  and  thus  to 
mean — 

That  which  yields  milk  ;  the  teat,  the  nipple  : 
or  may  it  not  be  that  which  is  <«^-ged ;  which  the 
sucking  young  tvg  ? 

A  harte  there  was  of  comely  portes  and  huge  m"th  homes 

■Whom  Tirrhus  children  (from  the  dug  withdrawen)  for 
pleasure  bred. — Phacr.  Virgin.  yEneidos,  b.  vii. 

She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  ^  Adonis. 

Nor  will  I  praise  my  cattle ;  trust  not  me. 
But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own  decree : 
Behold  their  swelling  duijs;  the  sweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  sink  bene.%th  the  milky  freight. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xiv. 

Meanwhile  this  hireling  wretch  (disgrace  to  swains !) 
Defrauds  his  master,  and  purloins  his  gains. 
Milks  twice  an  hour,  and  drains  the  famish'd  dams, 
AVhose  empty  dugs  in  vain  attract  the  Iambs. 


DUK 

Fr.  Due ;    It. 


Duca ;  Sp. 
Duque.  Fr.  Duchesse ;  It. 
Duchessa ;  Sp.  Duqiiesa  ,-  from 
the  Lat.  Dux,  from  duc-ere  to 
lead. 

A  leader :  now  a  mere  title 
of  rank. 

See    the     quotation    from 


DUKE. 

Df'KiiDnM. 

Df'KELINO, 
Df'KESHIP. 
Du'CAL. 

Di 'chess. 

Dc'CHERY. 
Du'CHY. 

Gibbon. 

"  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well ;"  i.  e.  acts  the  part, 
performs  the  duties  of  the  duke. 

An  liey  duk 
Ai'tur  ys  ma 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  67. 
Aibrik  was  his  fadir,  a  duie  offaire  fame, 
Lord  of  Wicombe,  of  Redynges,  and  of  Tame. 

if.  Brunne,  p.  14. 

A  voys  aloud  seyde 

The  lord  of  myght  and  of  man.  that  made  all  thynges 
DkA-c  of  this  d'v'mme  place,  anon  undo  the  gates 
That  Crist  mowe  comen  in.  the  kynges  sone  of  hevene. 
And  with  that  breth  hell  brake.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  358. 

Ich  am  hus  dure  douheter.  duchesse  of  hevene. — Id.  p.  25. 


Be  ye  sugett  of  ech  creature  of  man  for  god,  either  to  the 
kyng  as  to  him  that  is  higer  in  staat,  either  to  dvykis  as  to 
thilke  that  ben  sent  of  hym.—  Wiclif.  1  Peter,  c.  2. 

■V^Hiilom,  as  olde  stories  tellen  us, 
Ther  was  a  duk  that  highte  Theseus. 
Of  Athcnes  he  was  lord  and  governour, 
And  in  his  lime  swiche  a  conquerour. 
That  greter  ther  was  non  under  the  sonne. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighies  Tale. 
She  smote  thee  to  ground  for  all  thy  crueltie 
Wherefore  y«  dukeship  of  Diamedes  &  dignitie 
Untn  her  great  laud  and  glotie  perpetuall 
Attributed  is  with  triumph  laureall. 

Id.  Balade.  The  Nine  Ladies  Wjrihie. 
And  snthly  sustcr  mine  (qd.  she) 
Now  be  we  duchesses  both  I  and  ye. 

Id.  Legend  of  Ariadne. 
I  rede  in  oM  hokes  thus, 
There  was  a  duke,  whiche  Spartacus 
Men  clepe,  and  was  a  t 


DUL 

The  titles  of  counts  and  dukes  have  ohlnined  in  modern 
languages  so  very  different  a  sense,  that  the  use  of  them  may 
occasion  some  surprize.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  second  of  those  appellations  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word,  which  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
military  chief.  All  these  provincial  generals  were,  therefore, 
dukes.— Gibbon.  The  Roman  Empire,  e.  17. 

In  this  sense  it  is  distinguished  into  four  quarters,  into 
empires,  kingdoms,  states,  commonwealths,  principalities, 
dukedoms,  provinces,  &c. 

Watts.  Geography  §■  Astronomy,  s.  12. 


Unless  this  herald  speaks  him  gi-eat, 
What  shall  avail  the  glare  of  state. 

Cotton.  Visions.  Content,  Vis.  4. 

But  now  grown  desp'rate,  and  beyond  all  hope. 
I  curse  the  b.-ill,  the  dulckess,  and  the  pope. 

Cambridge.  Elegy  written  in  an  empty  Assembly  Rojm. 

The  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  has  given  occasion 
to  a  regulation  nearly  of  the  same  kind  in  that  ancient 
duchy.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 


-Goaer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Of  these  besauntes  I  haue  lernyd  there  shuld  be  il. ;  that 
one  is  called  a  bezaunte  imperiall,  and  ye  other  a  bezaut 
ducall. — Fabyan,  an.  1273. 

For  firste  he  gaue  him  ye  iuchie  of  Berry,  and  after  that 
whole  Normandy,  wherof  in  no  long  time  he  bereft  him  the 
possession,  rcgimet  S:  title,  without  any  cause  geue,  on  the 
partie  of  yong  Charles.— 27aK.  Edw.  IV.  an.  12. 


In  whiche  tyme  came  vnto  hym  certayne  men  of  the 

iuchie  Burgoyne.   as  lordes   of  dyuers  holdes  and  townes 

within  that  duchcry.  and  gaue  vnto  hym,  to  the  entent  he 

•huldenat  molest  orhurte  that  coutre.  cc.M-  florvns  ofcolde. 

Fabyan,  an.  1359. 

Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence,  he  puts 

transgression  too't. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Aotiii.  sc.  2. 

When  they  devis'd  to  link,  by  we>:  lock's  band. 
The  house  of  Suffolk  to  Norlhinnberland; 
Our  fatal  dukedom  to  your  d-ikpdnm  bound, 
To  frame  this  building  on  so  weak  a  ground. 

Drnijlon.  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  Dudley. 

K.  Hen.   Urswick,  command  the  dukeling  and  these 
fellows. 
To  DIgby,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
PelTon.  Will  your  dukeship 
Bit  down  and  eat  some  sugar-plumhs? 

Massinger.  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  iy.  fc.  £. 
From  whence  a  fatal  volley  we  receiv'd. 
It  miss'd  the  duke,  but  his  great  heart  it  priev'd : 
Three  worthy  persons  from  his  side  it  tore, 
And  dyed  his  garment  with  their  scatter'd  gore. 

Walter.  Instructions  to  a  Painter. 
The  King,  before  his  expedition  into  England,  had  pro- 
mised his  eldest  son  Robert  the  dukednm  of  Normandy,  in 


What  shall  I  advise  f 

Ev^n  quit  the  house,  for  thou  too  long  has  sat  in't; 

Produce  at  last  thy  dormant  ducal  patent; 

There  near  thy  master's  throne  in  shelter  plac'd. 

Let  Will,  unheard  by  thee,  his  thunder  waste. 

Su-ifl.  On  Mr.  Pulteneye  being  put  out  of  the  Council,  1731. 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain  being  in  this  manner  dispossessed 
cf  his  duchy,  without  any  preceding  declaration  of  war  on 
th«  part  of  France,  filled  all  Europe  ^vith  his  complaints. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  toI.  iii.  p.  188, 


DULCE,  V. 
Di'LCE,  adj. 
Du'lcing,  71. 
Du'lcet. 
Du'lcify. 

DuLCIFICA'nON. 

Du'lcorate,  v. 
Dl'Loor.Vtion. 


Lat.  Dulcis,  quia  delicit, 
id  est,  delectat.  It  was  first 
written  delicis,  then  delcis, 
dolcis,  and  lastly  dulcis.  Vos- 
"  sius, — de,  and  lacere,  to  draw, 
to  attract. 

Dulce,  the  verb,  is  not  un- 
cotnmon  in  our  old  writers, 
though  now  disused.      See  Addulce. 

To  delight,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  delightful, 
sweet,  pleasant,  gratifying,  agreeable  ;  to  sweeten; 
to  soothe ;  to  harmonize. 

O  howe  delicious  (sayth  Dauid)  are  thysave^ge.■;^^ltomy 
th^ote  1  More  ditlceth  tha  hony  are  thy  wordes  Lorde  to  my 
mouth.— £a/e.  Image,  T.  7. 

And  the  lawes  and  exercise  therof,  heinge  in  pure  Latin 
or  rfo«/cp  Frenche,  fewemen  in  consultations  shuld-(inmyne 
opinion)  compare  with  our  lawyars. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

Framinge  himselfe  to  plye  his  booke 

with  lesser  greefe  of  mynde, 
He  will  see  the  (my  dulcet  frinde) 

with  warmie  westerne  wynde. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Numitiits. 

Not  now  deere  son,  from  thyne  embrasings  sweete  shuld 

I  be  pluckt, 
O  dulcet  son.— PAoer.  Virgin.  .Sneidos,  b.  viii. 

And  lytle  and  lytlefro  theyt  very  childhoode  to  accustome 
them  dulcely  and  pleasatly  in  the  meditacion  thereof. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workcs,  p.  1215. 

Musick  (quoth  he)  [Aristoxenus]  is  brought  in  thither, 
because  that  whereas  wine  is  wont  to  pervert  and  overturn 
as  well  the  bodies  as  the  minds  of  those  who  take  it  im- 
moderately, music  by  that  order,  symmetry,  and  accord 
which  is  in  it,  reduceth  them  again  into  a  contrary  tempera- 
ture, and  dulceth  ail.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1029. 

Good  reason  therefore,  that  such  asperity  of  the  spirit  or 
rather  indeed  of  the  vitall  breath  should  be  dnlced  and 
appeased,  by  the  use  of  some  sweet  and  pleasant  liquour. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  24. 

For  there  came  ambassadors  to  Rome,  which  brought 
letters  from  King  Tarquine,  full  of  sweet  and  lowly  speeches, 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  people,  with  commission  to  use  all 
the  mildest  means  they  could,  to  dulce  and  soften  the 
heardned  hearts  of  the  multitude:  who  declared  how  the 
king  had  left  all  pride  and  cruelty,  and  meant  to  ask  nought 
but  reasonable  things.— iVor/7i.  Plutarch,  p.  83. 

This  we  may  undoubtedly  gather  and  conjecture  by  his 
great  dilligence,  which  he  employed  in  that  musick  and 
harmony,  which  he  inferred  for  the  dutcing,  taming,  and 
appeasing  of  the  soul. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  54. 


I  know  that  a  decoction  of  wild  gourd  or  coloeynthis 
(though  somewhat  qualified)  will  not  from  every  hand  be 
dulcified  into  aliment  by  an  addition  of  flour  or  meal. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  h.i.c.\l. 

The  fcctor  whereof  may  discover  itself  by  sweat  and  urine, 
as  being  unmasterable  by  the  natural  heat  of  man.  not  to  be 
dulcified  by  concoction  beyond  an  unsavoury  condition. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

The  ancients,  for  the  dulcnrating  of  fruit,  do  commend 
swines-dung  above  all  other  dung. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  %  465. 

The  fourth  is  in  the  duteoralion  of  some  metals;  as  tac- 
charum,  Satumi.  Sic— Id.  lb.  §  358. 

en 


DUL 

Licjniinia's  dulcet  voice,  her  eye' 

Bright-darting  its  resplendent  ray 
Her  breast,  where  love  and  friendship  lie. 

The  Muse  commands  me  sing  in  softer  lay, 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  12 

In  the  former  of  these  cases  the  medicine  may  be  danger- 
ous, unless  it  be,  after  the  solution  or  corrosion  ended,  ex- 
quisitely dulcified  fro-m  all  remainder  of  the  corrosive  salt. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  375 

Fair  water  must  be  so  often  poured,  till  you  have  dulcified 
(he  matter  therein  contained,  the  sign  of  which  dulcification 
is  (you  know)  when  the  water  that  has  passed  through  it, 
comes  from  it  as  tasteless  as  it  was  poured  upon  it. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  7S3. 

Yet  will  I  view  heT  still,  however  coy. 

In  dreams  poetic;  see  her  to  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  harmonious  lead 

Her  sportive  sister-graces,  Mirth  serene, 

And  Peace,  sweet  inmate  of  the  sylvan  shade. 

Whitehead.  To  the  Nymph  of  Bristol  .'Spring. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smoke,  with  curling  play, 
Announc'd  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 

Summon'd  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay. 
And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

Johnson.  Parody  of  a.  Translation. 

DU'LCIMER.  It.  DokimeUe;  a  musical  in- 
strument  so  called  a  soni  dnlcedine ;  from  the 
sweetness  of  its  sound,  (Skinner.)  And  see  the 
quotation  from  Warton  ;  whence  it  appears  that, 
in  his  time,  a  particular  kind  of  bonnet  was  called 
a  Dulcimer. 

The  harp 

Had  work  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire_, 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison.— il/i7/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vU. 

The  females  that  are  guilty  of  breaking  my  orders,  I  shall 
respectively  pronounce  to  be  kits,  hornpipes,  dulcimert,  and 
kettle  drums.— Ta/Zer,  No.  225. 

With  bonnet  trimm'd  and  flounced  withal. 

Which  they  a  dulcimer  do  call. 

And  stockings  white  as  snows  that  fall. 

;rar/on.  The  High-Street  Tragedy. 


DULL,  V. 
DiXL,  adj. 
Dl'llard,  n. 
Du'llard,  adj. 
Di'ller. 
Dl-'llv. 
Di'lness. 
Du'lsome. 


Ger.  Doll,  which  Wachter 
derives  from  Dol-en,  dwulen, 
desipere,  delirare,  and  that 
from  the  A.  S.  Dwcl-ian. 
Tooke  derives  the  Eng.  Dull 
from  the  same  A.  S.  verb, 
which  he  renders  Hebere,  he- 
betate, to  thicken.  Lye  and 
Somner, — Errare.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.S. 
Dol-ian,  to  bear,  to  sustain.  Wachter  and  Tooke 
differ  only  in  this,  that  the  former  gives  the  com- 
mon usage  or  consequential  application,  the  latter 
the  primitive  meaning.      See  Dolt. 

To  thicken ;  to  blunt,  (sc.)  the  edge  of  a  knife 
or  other  instrument ;  to  thicken,  blunt,  or  deaden 
(met. )  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind  ;  to 
deaden,  to  stupify ;  to  diminish  the  keenness,  the 
lustre,  weaken  the  power  of;  to  damp,  to  sadden, 
to  drowse,  to  lethargise. 


I  not  (qd.  she)  wherof  it  serueth  thy  question  to  assoil, 
me  thinketh  the  now  duller  in  wittes,  than  when  1  with 
thee  first  mette.— /d.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

Sothly  the  good  workes  that  he  did  before  that  he  fell  In 
dedly  sinne,  ben  all  mortified,  astoned,  and  dulled  by  the  ett 
sinning.— /d.  The  Peisones  Tale. 


But  bycause  that  in  cunning  I  am  young,  and  can  yet  hut 
creepe,  this  leud  A,  B,  C.  haue  I  set  into  learning,  for  I 
cannot  passen  the  telling  of  three  as  yet :  and  yf  God  will, 
in  short  time  I  shall  amend  this  lewdnesse  in  ioyning  ot 
Billables,  which  thyng  for  dulnesse  of  witte  I  may  not  in 
three  letters  declare.— /rf.  The  Teitament  of  loue,  b.  ii. 

I  am  so  rude  in  my  degree, 

And  eke  my  wittes  ben  so  dull. 

That  I  ne  male  nouht  to  the  full 

Attaine  unto  so  high  a  lore.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  discretion  of  a  tutor  consisteth  in  temperaunce :  that 
is  to  saye,  that  he  suffre  not  the  child  not  to  be  fatigalt  with 
continuall  study  or  learning :  wherwith  the  delyoate  and 
tender  wytte  may  be  dulled  or  oppressed. 

Sir  T,£l!tot.  emmtonr,  b.  i.  0  1, 


DUL 


So  that  neithsr  the  hearers  be  troubled,  with  confounding 
of  matter,  and  heaping  one  thing  in  another's  neck,  nor  yet 
tlieir  meraorie  dulled  with  ouertliwart  rehearsal,  and  dis- 
orderly telling  ofourtale.— rri7jon.^;/e  ofRhetoriqncp.WZ. 

Howbeit  they  that  canne  not  fynde  in  theyr  heart  to  cnm- 
mende  another  mannes  good  deede,  shewe  themselfe  either 
enuioua  or  elles  of  uattu'e  verye  colde  and  dull. 

Sir  T.  More.  Worlies,  p.  1223. 

This  thing  also  Hillary,  who  was  himselfe  a  Frenchma 
borne,  in  his  h3Tnnes  testifieth,  in  tlie  same  callynge  his 
countreye  men  duUardes.—  Udal.  Pre}  to  Galathiam. 

But  that  now,  for  fnles  and  diiltelieddes,  we  be  made  sobre 
and  wise,  that  for  rebellea  we  are  meke  and  tractable,  that 
for  men  erryng  out  of  the  way,  we  are  made  kuowars  of 
the  trueth.— U'rfa/.  Titus,  c.  3. 

What  answere  doth  he  make  vnto  it?  he  sayth  he  will  not 
answere  it  fully.     In  fayth  that  is  spoken  very  diitli/. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1029. 

Albeit  the  Galathians  are  Grecias,  yet  are  they  originally 
descended  of  Frenchemen,  &  (as  S.  Heirome  sayeth)  in  dut?ies 
of  witte  resemble  thi.  —  Udal.  Pref.  to  Galathians. 

Vpon  his  crested  scalpe  so  sore  did  smite. 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made : 
The  deadly  dint  his  dulled  senses  all  dismaid. 

Spenstr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  U. 

So  (no  doubt)  even  in  grafting,  for  the  same  cause,  the 

choice  of  the  stock  doth  much ;  always  provided,  that  it 

be  some  what  inferiour  to  the  cions,  for  otherwise  Hdullelh  it. 

Bacon.  Katurall  History,  §407. 

Look  in  your  glass  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  intention  quite, 
Lulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 

Stiakespeare,  Son.  100. 

Off  with  thy  pining  black,  it  dulls  a  souldier : 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man, 
A  noble  fate  waits  on  thee. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  False  One,  Act  iv.  bc.  3. 


Fly,  fly,  prophane  fogs !  far  hence  fly  away. 
Taint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence,  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scoul  upon  night's  heavy  brow. 

Crasliaw.  On  a  Foul  Morning. 

But  would  I  bee  a  poet  if  I  might 

To  rub  uiy  browes  three  days,  and  wake  three  nights, 

And  bite  my  nails,  and  scratch  my  dullard  head, 

And  curse  the  backward  Muses  oii  my  bed 

About  one  peevish  syllable. — Bp.  Hall,  b.  vi.  Sat.  1. 

But  of  all,  your  grace  must  flie  phlebotomie,  fresh 
pork,  conger,  and  clarified  whay  ;  they  are  all  dullers  of  the 
vital  spirits.— Bfaam.  ,5-  Fktch.  Philaster,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Desire  takes  wing  and  straight  does  fly, 

It  stays  not  dully  to  enquire  the  why, 

That  happy  thing,  a  lover,  grown, 

I  shall  not  see  with  others  eyes,  scarce  with  mine  own. 

Cowley.   T/ie  Request. 
Then  the  fat  flesh-pots  they  so  much  desire, 

Whereon  in  Egypt  gluttoning  they  fed, 
'When  they  came  hungry  home  from  carrying  mire 

Which  only  dullness  and  gross  humours  bred. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  S,  Miracles,  b.  iii. 

But  since  we  two  are  brothers,  and  subscribe 
Both  volunteers  to  the  poetic  tribe, 
I  dare  not  do't,  lest  any  dulman  says 
We  by  consent  do  one  another  praise. 

Biome.  To  his  Friend  J.  B.  on  his  Tragedy. 

When  the  success  and  courage  of  the  Romans  had  made 
them  masters  of  the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  all  the  con- 
quered nations  round  about  them,  we  see  how  quickly  the 
edge  of  their  valour  was  dulled,  and  the  rigourous  honesty 
of  their  morals  dissolved  and  meltedaway  with  those  delights, 
which  too  easily  circumvent  and  overcome  the  hearts  of 
men.— South,  vo'l.  iv.  Ser.  2, 


DUM 


DUM 


The  btazen  flashes  dread 

Of  ntim'rous  helmets,  corslets  furbish'd  l^right, 
And  shields  refulgent,  meeting.  dutCd  the  eye. 
And  turn'a  it  dark  away.— Cca-;jcr.  Homer.  Iliad,  b,  xiii. 

Through  kind  infusion  of  celestial  pow'r. 

The  dullard  earth  May  quick'neth  with  delight, 

Thomson.  A  Hymn  to  May. 
In  stupid  indolence  my  life  is  spent, 
Supinely  calm  and  dulhi  innocent. 

Lyilelton.  Soliloquy  of  a  Beauty  in  the  Country. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contriv'd 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnish'd  brain, 
To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  iv. 
And  bloom'd  a  shade  to  Cantium's  sunny  shor.*r 
Delightsome,  and  in  cheerful  goblets  laught 
Potent,  what  time  Aquarius'  urn  impends 
To  km  the  dulsome  day.— Smart.  The  Hop  Garden. 

DUM,  or 
Dumb,  v. 
Dumb,  adj. 
Du'mblt. 

Du'mbness. 
the  A.  .S.  Da:). 


Those 


ise  men  that  are  duller  will  be  apt  to  suspect  from  our 
so  angry  and  so  waspish,  that  we  have  but  a  bad 


-Sharpe,  vol.  i.  Ser 


Queen.  Honour,  a  very  word  :  an  empty  name ! 
How  dully  wretched  is  the  slave  to  fame  ! 
Give  me  the  soul  that's  large  and  unconfin'd  ; 
Free  as  the  air,  and  boundless  as  the  wind. 

Otway.  Alcibiades,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

In  eldest  time,  ere  mortals  writ  or  read. 
Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  head, 
Dulness  o'er  all  possess'd  her  ancient  right, 
Daughter  of  Chaos  and  eternal  night : 
Fate  in  their  dotage  this  fair  idiot  gave. 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave, 
Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold  and  blind, 
She  rul'd,  ill  native  anarchy,  the  mind. 

Pope,  The  Dunciai,  b.  i. 


Goth.  Duinba,  or  dumbs,  mu- 
tus  ;  A.  S.  Adumb-ian,  obmutes- 
cere,  to  hold  one's  peace,  to  keep 
silence,  to  become  mute  or  dumb, 
(Somner. )  Tooke  thinks  from 
n,  deniman,  (Ger.  Demme.it,  dam- 
men,)  obturare,  obstruere,  to  dam;  and  that  dumb 
means  obturatura,  obstructum,  dammed;  and 
therefore  when  those  who  have  been  dumb  recover 
their  speech,  their  mouths  are  said  to  be  opened ; 
the  dam  being,  as  it  were,  removed.  The  passage 
from  Shakespeare,  (Antony  and  Cleopatra,)  he 
thus  explains, — "  What  I  would  have  spoke  was, 
in  a  beastly  manner  obstructed  by  him,"  (  Tooke, 
ii.  3.35.)  He  remarks  that  to  bar,  to  blin,  and 
to  dam,  were  originally  general  terms,  having  all 
one  common  meaning,  viz.  obstnrction ,-  distin- 
guished in  their  application  by  custom  alone.  In 
Kilian,  dom  is  interpreted  surdus,  i.  e.  deaf.  Dom, 
en  blind.  Auribus  et  oculis  captus.  The  Gr. 
Tu0\or,  is  a  word  of  the  same  kind.  In  Sophocles, 
(CEdipiis  Tyrannus,  v.  371.)  Tv<j>\os  ru  T'oSra,  rov 
T€  vow,  ra  T  o^|Uo;t'  ei.  Thy  ears,  thy  soul,  e'en 
as  thy  eyes,  are  blind,  (Potter.) 
Dumb,  then  is,  by  usage, — 
Having  the  organs,  the  powers  of  speech  ob- 
structed ;  deprived,  destitute  of  the  powers  of 
speech,  speechless,  mute. 


And  whanne  thei  weren  gon  out,  lo  thei  broughten  to  hem 
doumbe  man  havynge  a  devel.  And  whanne  the  devel 
'as  cast  out,  the  doumbe  man  spa^.—  Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

As  they  went  oute,  beholde,  they  broughte  to  him  3  dome 
lan  possessed  of  a  deuyll.  And  as  soone  as  the  deuyll  was 
ast  out,  the  domme  spake. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


The  Prologue,  v.  776. 
Ryuers  ren  nat  till  the  sprynge  be  full, 
Better  a  dumine  mouthe  than  a  brayneles  scull. 

S/telton.  Dame  Pallas  to  the  Quene  of  Fame. 
This  therefore  is  no  spiritual  dumhenesse,  M.  Hardinge : 
this  is  no  vnprofitable  barkening :  this  is  no  instinct,  or 
woorke  of  Sathan. — Jewel.  Defence,  p.  553. 

So  he  nodded, 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arme-gaunt  steede. 
Who  neigh'd  so  bye,  that  what  I  would  haue  spoke, 
Was  beastly  dumbe  by  him. 

Shafcespeai 
The  goodly  queene  in  bashfull  signes 
Blusht  out  a  duvib  replie  ; 
■Which  he  did  constru  as  she  meant, 
And  kist  her  reuerently. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  29. 
A  mouth,  but  dumb,  he  hath  ;  blind  eyes,  deaf  ears  ; 
And  to  his  shoulders  dangle  subtle  hairs. 

Donne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 
■WTiere  I  haue  come,  great  clearkes  haue  purposed 
To  greete  me  with  premeditated  welcomes 


Antony  *  Cleopatra,  Acti.  sc.5. 


Where  I  haue  scene  them  shiner  and  looke  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practiz'd  accent  in  their  feares, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  haue  broke  offi 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 


But  I  can  tell  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurkes  a  still  and  dumb-discoitrsive  diuell. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly  .  but  be  not  tempted. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  ^  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
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His  [the  ghost  in  Hamlet]  dumb  behaviour  at  his  first  en- 
trance strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly ;  but  every 
time  he  enters,  he  is  still  more  terrifying  —Spectator,  No.  44. 

Take  hence  that  once  a  king  ;  that  sullen  pride 
That  swells  to  dumbness :  lay  him  in  the  dungeon. 
And  sink  him  deep  with  irons. 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

I  see  him  ogle  still  and  hear  him  chat. 
Selling  facetious  bargains  and  propounding 
That  witty  recreation,  call'd  dumb-fmnding. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Prophetess. 

In  the  first  case  the  demoniac  or  madman  was  dumb; 
and  his  dumbness  probably  arose  from  the  natural  turn  of 
his  disorder,  which  was  that  species  of  madness  called 
melancholy,  of  which  taciturnity  or  dumbness  is  a  very 
common  effect. 


Far. 


Demoniacs  of  the  New  Test.  c.  1.  s.  5. 


DUMP,  n.        '\      Skinner  thinks  from  Dumb, 

Du'mpisii.  I  (supra.)      It   is   (he   says)   a 

Du'jiPisHNEss.   V  fixed    and    serious    state    of 

Du'.MPLED.  j  thought  in  which   we    stand 

Du'mplino,  n.  J  silent,  (i.e.  with  our  faculties 

dammed,  blocked  up,  or  obstructed,)  and  do  as  it 

were  remain  dumb.   Junius  interprets  Dumpishness, 

stupor,  torpor. 

hiertness,  dulness,  heaviness  ;  dulness  of  spirits, 
sadness,  melancholy,  ill-humour,  suUenness ;  dul- 
ness or  inactivity  of  mind. 

Applied  also,  first, — to  a  doleful  tune  or  ditty, 
and  then — to  any  tune  or  ditty. 

Dumpling  is  perhaps  the  diniinutive  of  dump. 
A  sad  dumpling ;  a  sad,  heavy  pudding. 

Dumpy,  (sullen :  Brockett's  Glossary,)  is  ap= 
plied  to  any  thing  short  and  thick. 

My  sinews  dull,  in  dumps  I  stand. 
No  life  I  feel  in  foot,  nor  hand 
As  pale  as  any  clout,  and  dead. 

Surrey.    Description  of  the  Restless  State,  S/c. 

The  blastes  Euterpe  tunes  of  instrument, 

With  solace  sweet,  hence  my  heauy  dumpes  to  chase. 

Vncertaine  Auctores.  Of  the  Nine  Muses. 

"i'ou  bee  not  ignoraunt  (good  vncle,)  what  heapes  of  hea- 
uynesse  hath  of  late  fallen  among  vs  alreadye,  with  whiche 
some  of  our  poore  familie  bee  fallen  into  suche  dumpes,  that 
scantelye  can  anye  suche  cumfort  as  my  poore  witte  can 
geue  them  anye  thynge  asswage  thevr  sorrowe. 

Sir  T.More.   Workcs,  p.  1140. 

The  duke  demaunded  of  him  what  should  signifie  that 
dumpishnes  of  mynde,  and  inward  sighyng,  the  whiche,  by 
his  countenance,  manifestly  appered  and  was  euident. 

Hall.  Edw.  IF.  an.  15. 
This  vyce  hath  to  his  contrarie 

almost  a  greater  vyce, 
Rude  dumpishnes,  vnmannerlye, 
offensyue,  and  precyse. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Lolliut. 

Edwine  thus  perplexed  with  troubled  thoughts  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  sate  solitary  vnder  a  tree  in  dumps, 
musing  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Speed.  Sa.xon  Kings,  an.  617.  b.  vii.  c.  9.  s.  8. 

2  Gent.  Hee's  in  a  deep  duinp  now. 
Leo.  rie  fetch  him  out  on't. 
Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  iv.  8C.  0. 

Alexander  ye  great  being  dispatched  out  of  the  way  in  the 
very  flowre  of  his  age  and  of  his  conquests,  all  men  were    ' 
stricken  in  heauye  dumpes,  and  in  especially  all  the  citye  of 
Bihilon.—Golding.  Justine,  p.  66. 

Sir  knight,  why  ride  ye  dumpish  thus  behind, 
Sith  so  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present; 
So  fayrc  a  spoyle,  to  make  you  ioyous  meriment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

But  I  feare  now  I  have  ouercharged  the  reader's  minde 
with  dolefuU,  dumpish,  and  vnconifortaWe  lines. 

Camden.  Remaines.  Epitoptis. 

And  for  dispositions  ;  now  do  we  see  one  so  ragingly  ■-•- 
ous,  as  if  he  had  newlv  to;n  off  his  chaines,  and  escaped  ; 
another  so  stupidly  senseless,  that  you  may  thrust  pins  into 
him,  up  to  the  head,  and  he  startles  not  at  it ;  one  so  dump- 
ishly  sad,  as  if  he  would  freez  to  death  in  melancholy,  and 
hated  any  contentment  but  in  sorrow. 

Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  §  61, 
Sur.  I'll  do  it  in  a  dump,  sir, 
Mem.  In  a  dog,  sir, 
I'll  have  no  dumps,  nor  dumplit 
And  then  I'll  tell  ye  more. 

Beaum.  ,§•  Fletch.  Mad  Lover,  Act  ui.  sc. 


fetch  yo 


■  tools 


Cook  it  any  way  ;  prithee,  leave  m 

Greedy.  Without  order  for  the  dumpling! 
Let  it  be  dumpled 


rhich  way  thou  will. 
Massinger.  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Actlii.  60.2. 


DUN 

To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dumji, 

He  tweak'd  his  nose,  with  gentle  thump 

Knocked  on  his  breast,  as  if 't  had  been 

To  raise  the  spirits  lodg'd  yiithw. —Htidibraa,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

If  we  consult  experience,  or  observe  the  world,  we  shall 
find  this  precept  very  ill  obeyed,  for  do  we  not  commonly  see 
people  in  heavy  dumps ;  do  we  not  hear  doleful  complai] 


DUN 


Bar. 


Generally  a  marry'd  man  is  the  creature  of  the  world  the 
most  out  of  fashion  ;  his  behaviour  is  dumpish,  his  discourse 
his  wife  and  family;  his  habit  so  much  neglected,  it  looks 
as  if  that  were  marry'd  too. 

Dryden,  Marriage  Alamode,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

This  [suspiciousness]  renders  a  man  heavy  and  dumpish, 

slow  and  tedious  in  his  resolutions  and  in  his  proceedings. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 

Whenever  he  was  with  me,  his  short,  dumpy,  gouty, 
crooked  fingers  were  continually  teizing  my  spinnet,  to  his 
own  harmonious  croaking. — Student,  ii.  p.  225. 

Our  honest  neighbour's  goose  and  dumplings  were  fine, 
and  the  lamb's  wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of  my  wife,  who 
is  excellent. 
Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  10. 


DUN,  j;.        "^       I  believe,  adds  Skinner,  from 
Dun,  n.  \  A.  S.  Dijnan,  sonare,  strepere, 

Du'nner.  ("(q.d.)  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
Du'nning,  n.  J  ears  of  a  debtor.  And  Tooke, — 
A  dun;  who  has  dinned  another  for  money  or  any- 
thing. (  See  Din,  and  also  Dune.  )  To  Dun  is, — 
hnportunely  to  demand  a  debt ;  to  persevere  or 
persist  in  demanding,  to  make  repeated  demands: 
to  beat  it  in. 

The  Lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  commend  the  advice  of  the 
plain  old  man  at  Buxton  that  sold  besoms :  a  proud  lazy 
young  fellow  came  to  him  for  a  besom  upon  trust ;  to  whom 
the  old  man  said,  "  Friend,  hast  thou  no  money?  borrow  of 
tliy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  belly,  they'll  ne'er  ask  thee 
again,  I  shall  be  dunning  thee  every  day." 

Bacon.  Jpopkthegms. 

But  when  thou  dt/n'sf  their  parents,  seldom  they 
"Without  a  suit  before  the  tribune  pay. 
And  yet  hard  laws  upon  the  master  lay 
Drydet, 


The  impes  name  which  this  examinaut  sent  to  destroy  the 

said  Bumstead  was  Margaret ;  and  that  the  impe,  which  the 

said  Joyce  Boanes  sent  was  a  dun'd  one  like  unto  a  mouse. 

State  Trials.  The  Essex  Witches,  an.  1645. 

Dun  hackle  ;  body,  dun-coloured  silk,  with  a  dun  cock's 
hackle.— ICaZ/oB.  Angler,  Appendix,  No.  3.  January. 

The  first  is  the  dun-fly,  in  March:  the  body  is  made  of 
dun-wool,  the  wings  of  the  partridge's  feathers. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  J.  c.  5. 

They  [the  sea  lions]  have  no  hair  on  their  bodies  like  the 
seal ;  they  are  of  a  dun  colour,  and  are  all  extraordinary  fat. 
Bampier.  Voyage,  an.  1683. 
Oh  !  send  them  to  (he  sullen  mansions  dun, 

Her  balefuU  eyes  where  sorrow  rolls  around; 
Where  gloom-enamour'd  mischief  loves  to  dwell. 
And  murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the  wound. 
Johnson.  Parody  of  a  Trans,  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 

The   passages  quoted  below 
to  doubt  that  the 


DUNCE.  ^  The  passa 
Du'ncemax.  Ileavenoroon 
Du'ncery.  f  word  (as  sev 
Du'ncifv.     J  by   Mr.  Took 


Juvenal,  Sat.  7. 

They  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  serve  the  owners 
in  getting  them  customers,  as  their  common  dunners  do  in 
making  them  pay. — Spectator. 

For  the  miser  is  as  much  disquieted,  dunned,  and  called 
upon  by  the  eagerness  of  his  own  desires,  as  he  whose  door 
is  haunted  and  rapped  at  every  hour,  by  those  who  come 
crying  after  him  for  what  he  owes  them. 

South,  vo\.  iv.  Ser.  11. 

But  you  have  something  to  add,  Sancho,  to  what  I  owe 
your  good-will  also  on  this  account,  and  that  is  to  send  me 
the  subscription  money,  which  I  find  a  necessity  of  dunning 
my  best  friends  for  before  I  leave  town. 

Sterne.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Let.  94. 

Many  married  ladies  have  been  constrained  to  petition  the 
brutes  their  husbands  for  the  advance  of  a  quarter's  piu 
money,  to  satisfy  the  importunate  dunnings  of  a  needy  ho- 
nourable gamester.— .Jrfreredircr,  No.  23. 

Yet  has  he  suffered  long  and  much,  and  lost  the  beginning 
of  life,  the  season  of  rational  delight  and  solid  improvement, 
in  distress  and  fears,  in  fabricating  excuses  and  pretences, 
and  in  flying  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  duns  and  bailiffs. 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  97. 

DUN,  V.  ^  Duji,  color  fuscus,  a  tawny  co- 
Dun,  n.  I  lour.  Boetius  uses  the  verb  ;  Ste- 
DuN,  adj.  >  orran  dunniath,  stellaa  obscurantur; 
Du'nnv.  j  The  stars  are  darkened. 
DuN-FLY.  J  To  obscure,  to  darken  ;  to  cause 
to  be  dark  or  gloomy. 

She  nas  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hewe. 
But  wliite  as  snowe  yfallen  newe. 

Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  white  things  woxen  dimme  and  donne. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 
Then  pushed  souldiers  with  their  pikes, 

And  holbarders  with  handy  strokes, 
The  hargabushe  in  fleshe  it  lightes, 
And  duns  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Thassault  of  Cupide,  (fc. 

1  weare  skinnes  of  conye 
That  causeth  I  loke  so  donny. 

Shelton.   Eleanor  Rumming. 

As  to  the  straw-worm,  I  am  assured,  by  my  friend  above- 
mentioned,  that  it  produces  many  and  various  flies ;  namely, 
that  which  is  called,  about  London,  the  withy-fly,— ash- 
coloured  duns  of  several  shapes  and  dimentions. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  23.  Note. 


severally  conjectured 
Tooke  and  Mr.  Todd) 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Thomists,  or  disciples 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  contempt  towards  their 
antagonists  the  Scotists,  or  disciples  of  John  Scot 
of  Duns.  Du7ice's  disciples,  Dmicemen,  Dunces  .- 
and  see  the  quotation  from  Holinshed,  in  v.  Nick- 
name, and  the  one  from  Hobbs  here  following : 

For  the  first  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  as  I  have 
read  somewhere,  was  Peter  Lombard,  who  first  brought  m 
them  tlie  learning  called  school-divinity  ;  and  was  seconded 
by  John  Scot  of  Duns,  who  lived  in,  or  near  the  same  time, 
whom  any  ingenious  reader,  not  knowing  what  was  the 
design,  would  judge  to  have  been  two  of  the  most  egregious 
blockheads  in  the  world,  so  obscure  and  senseless  are  their 
writings. — Hobbs.  Behemoth. 

Remember  ye  not  how  within  this  xxx.  yeares  and  farre 
lesse,  and  yet  dureth  vnto  this  day,  the  old  barkyng  curres 
Dunce's  disciples  Si  lyke  draffe  called  Scotistes,  the  children 
of  darkenesse,  raged  in  euery  pulpit  agaynst  Greke,  Latin, 
and  Hebrue.— r»/KdaH.  Wor7ies,  p.  273. 

Here  it  is  open,  that  the  Pelagias  giaunt  as  much  of  grace, 
as  my  Lord  of  Eoehester  doth,  and  all  his  Duns-men,  which 
learneth  that  man  may  haue  a  good  purpose,  bonum  siudium, 
and  a  good  mynde,  &  a  loue  to  grace,  of  his  owne  naturall 
stregth.- £ar»icj.    Workes,  p.  272. 


How  thinke  you !  is  not  this  a  likely  answere  for  a  great 
doctour  of  diuinitie?  for  a  great  Duns  man?  for  so  great  a 
preacher. — Barnes.  Workes,  p.  232. 

Talke  altogether  of  most  graue  matters,  or  deepely  search 
out  the  ground  of  things,  or  vse  the  quiddities  of  Dunce,  to 
set  forth  God's  mi-steries  :  and  you  shall  see  the  ignorant  (I 
warrant  you)  either  fall  asleepe,  or  els  bid  you  farewell. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  201. 

Mer.  Was  ever  man  but  I  in  such  a  stocks '!  well  this  shall 
be  a  warning  to  me,  and  a  fair  one  too,  how  I  betray  myself 
to  such  a  dunce,  by  way  of  benefit. 

Bcaum.  S;  Fleteh.  The  Cc-ccomb,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

I  would  he  had  not  cast  the  gracious  eye  of  his  duncenj 
upon  the  small  deserts  of  a  pamphlet,  whose  every  line, 
meddled  with,  uncases  him  to  scorn  and  laughter. 

Milton.  Cotasterion. 

His  father,  methinks,  should  be  one  of  the  dunce-table, 
and  one  that  never  drank  strong  beer  in's  life,  but  at  festival 
times.— ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

In  school-divinity  as  able 

As  he  that  bight  irrefragable ; 

A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 

To  name  them  aU,  another  Dunce.— Iludihras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

Say,  you,  her  instruments,  the  great 

CalI'd  to  this  work  by  dulness,  Jove  and  fate. 
You,  by  whose  care,  in  vain  decry'd  and  curst. 
Still  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first ; 
Say,  how  the  goddess  bade  Britannia  sleep 
And  pour'd  her  spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 

Here  you  have  a  fellow  ten  thousand  times  more  duncified 

than  dunce  Vfehslei.—  Warburton  to  Ilurd    Letter  L.  130. 

DU'NDER-HEAD.   \      Perhaps   from   Dut. 

Du'nder-whelp.  )  Donder-en,    tonare,    to 

thunder,  (q.d.J  stupified,  stupid  with  din  or  noise. 

A  stupid  head  or  knoll :  a  stupid  whelp,  a  stupid 

dog. 

Charles.  I  mean  your  grammar,  O  thou  dunder-head. 

I  Btaum.  ^  Eletcli.  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 


DUN 

Hil.  I  must  take  breath  ; 
Then,  like  a  nightingale,  I'le  smg  his  death. 
Snph.  His  death! 
Hil.  I  am  out. 
Coris.  Recover,  dunder-head. 

Massingcr.  The  Picture,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

What  a  dunder-whelp. 

To  let  him  domineer  thus. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fleteh.  Wild-goose  Chase,  Act  ii.  sc.3. 


Why  then  was  it  left  so  ?  and  here,  without  staying  for 
my  reply,  shall  I  be  called  as  many  blockheads,  numskulls, 
doddypoles,  dunderheads,  ninny-hammers,  &c. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  c.  25. 

DUNE.  See  Down,  and  the  quotation 
there  made  from  Verstegan.  R.  of  Gloucester 
uses  the  verb,  dune,  which  Hearno  interprets  bent, 
bovv-ed  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  the  A.  S.  Di/n-an, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  resound  :  the  earth  resounded 
under  the  steps  of  the  horses.     See  Dun. 

The  erthe  dunede  vnder  hem,  vor  stappes  [steps]  that 

The  hors  neyde  and  lepte,  that  yt  was  gret  fere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  459. 


DUNG,,  V.  ~\  Gcr.  Tung) 
Dung,  H.  >  Sw.  Di/nr/a; 
Du'ngv.       J  corare."    'Tot 


DUNG,,  V.  '\  Got.  Tunghcn  ;  Dut.Dunghen ; 
A.  S.  Dj/ng-an,  ster- 
Tooke  says  that  dyng-an 
means  dejicere,  to  cast  down,  and  that  dung  or 
dong  means  dejectum,  and  in  that  meaning  only  is 
applied  to  stercus. 

"  And  Dowel  shall  ding  him  down,  and  destroi  his 
might,"  (Vision  of  Piers  Plouhman.)  See  Tooke, 
See  also  To  Ding. 


Lord,  suflSre  it  also  this  yeer.  the  while  I  delue  about  it, 
and  I  schal  dunge  it  if  it  schal  make  fruyt,  if  nay,  in  tyme 
comyng  thou  schalt  kitte  it  doun.— IFic/i/.  Luk,  c.  13. 

Salt  is  good,  but  if  salt  vanysche  :  in  what  thing  schal  it 
be  sauered?  Neither  in  erthe,  neither  in  donghille  it  is 
profitable.— /d.  lb.  c.  14. 

Behold  my  blody  woundes,  depe  and  wide, 

Arise  up  erly,  in  the  morwe  tide. 

And  at  the  west  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 

A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shalt  thou  see, 

In  which  my  body  is  hid  prively, 

Do  thilke  carte  arresten  boldely. 

Chaucer.   The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15,024. 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  lette, 

Unto  the  west  gate  of  the  toun,  and  fond 

A  dong  carte,  as  it  went  for  to  dong  lond. 

That  was  arraied  in  the  same  wise 

As  ye  ban  herde  the  dede  man  devise.— 7d.  lb.  v.  15,042. 

Now  fie  churle,  (qd.  the  gentel  Tercelet) 
Out  of  the  dounghil,  came  that  word  aright. 

Id.  The  Assemblie  of  Fowles. 

After  the  same  sorte  a  diligent  husbandman,  whan  he 

breaketh  vp  his  ground,  whan  he  donggeth  it,  whan  he 

soweth  it,  whan  he  weedeth  it,  he  is  altogether  in  his  worke. 

Udal.  Timothye,  c.  2. 

We  found  nothing  in  their  [white  beares]  mawes  ;  but  we 
iudged  by  their  dung  that  they  fed  vpon  grasse,  because  it 
appeared  in  all  respects  like  the  dung  of  an  horse,  wherein 
we  might  very  plainly  see  the  very  strawes. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  101. 

The  dung-fermers  seek  in  every  streete  by  exchange  to 
buy  this  durtie  ware  for  herbs  and  wood.  The  custom  is 
very  good  for  keeping  the  citie  cleare. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  69. 

He  makes  his  Laertes  a  gardener  all  that  while,  and  seek- 
ing his  consolation  for  the  absence  of  his  son  in  the  plea- 
sures of  planting  and  even  dunging  his  own  grounds. 

Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Agriculture, 

Would  it  not  vex  thee  where  thy  sires  did  keep. 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dogtayl'd  sheep. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  v.  Sat.  1. 

-.- Here  is  my  space, 

Kingdoms  are  clay  ;  our  dungie  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  ^-  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

You  must  not  suffer  your  thoughts  to  creep  any  longer 
upon  this  dunghill  earth,  but  refine  your  drossy,  and  raise 
up  your  drowsy  spirits  to  behold,  contemplate,  and  admire 
the  glories  that  arc  in  heaven. 

Bp.  Severiije,  vol,  ii.  Ser.  137, 
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Mr-  Gibbon  comes  forward  with  all  the  rancour  of  a  re- 
liegado  against  Christianity.  He  tramples  upon  it  at  first 
Trith  the  cloven-foot  of  heathenism.  He  dungs  upon  it  at 
last  from  the  dirty  tail  of  Mahometanism. 

Wliitaker.  Review  of  Gibbon's  History,  p.  256. 

On  the  islands  were  sea-lions,  &c.  and  such  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  guls,  as  to  darken  the  air  -when  disturbed,  and 
almost  to  suffocate  our  people  with  their  dung. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

DU'NGEON.  Fr.  Dongeon.  In  the  modern 
French,  says  Wachtcr,  dunes  (see  Down)  arc  hills 
of  sand  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  donjon,  propugna- 
lulum  in  colle  sedificatum,  built  on  a  hill.  And 
Du  Cange,  dunjo,  castellatum,  minus  propugna- 
culum  in  duno  seu  coHe  sedificatum. 

"  Fr.  Dongeon, — a  dungeon ,-  a  strong  tower,  or 
platform  in  the  middle  of  a  castle,  or  fort,  wherein 
the  besieged  make  their  last  efforts  (of  defence) 
when  the  rest  is  forced,"  (Cotgrave.)  Prisoners 
being  usually  confined  in  these  strong  towers,  the 
word  dongeon  was  applied  to  other  strong  close 
places  of  confinement  or  imprisonment. 


I  salued  her,  and  enquired  what  she  was,  and  why  she,  so 
worthie  to  sight,  dained  to  enter  into  so  foule  a  dongeon, 
and  namely  a  prison,  without  leaue  of  my  liepers. 

Chaucer,  The  Testament  of  toue,h.i. 

Finally,  see  what  God  promised  Joseph  in  his  dreames, 
these  promises  accompanyed  him  ahvaies,  and  went  downe 
■with  hym  euen  into  the  depe  dongeon.— Tyndall.  Workes,  p.5. 

For  on  a  day  his  wary  Dwarfe  had  spide 
Where  in  a  dungeon  deepe  huge  numbers  lay 
Of  caytiue  wretched  thrals  that  wailed  night  and  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.4. 

And  to  that  end,  caused  him  [William  Tell]  to  be  tied, 
and  thrown  into  a  boat,  with  intention  to  see  him  securely 
laid  in  the  dungeon  of  the  strong  castle  of  Cusnach. 

Ludlow,  il/emoirj,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

The  very  bed,  which,  on  thy  wedding-night, 
Receiv'd  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera ; 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains. 

Otway.   Venice  Preserved,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

■What  gold  is  to  a  man  in  a  desart  island  ;  what  eyes  are 
to  a  man  confined  a  close  prisoner  in  a  dark  dungeon ;  that, 
or  little  better,  is  the  best  faith  without  leading  a  Christian 
to  good  works.— .Pearcc,  Tol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 


DUP,  V.     To  ( 


or  open,  to  ope  or  open. 


Grimme.  What  Devell,  iche  weene,  the  porters  are  drunke, 
wil  they  not  dup  the  gate  to-day  ? 

Edwards.  Damon  ^  Pythias. 


DUPE,  V.  ^       Menage  says,  duper  from  deci- 

DuPE,  a.       ypere;      decipere,     depar,      duper. 

Du'pERv.  J  Cotgrave  has  "  Duper,  to  cheat. 
Norman." 

To  dupe  is  to  cheat  or  to  delude,  to  trick  ;  and 
a  dupe,  one  who  is  cheated,  tricked  or  deluded, 
(sc.)  through  his  o\vn  credulity. 


DUP 

Fr.  Dupliquer;  Lat.  Du- 
plicare,  (duo,  two,  and  pli- 
care,  to  fold  ;  Gr.  n\6K-fii', 
to  fold,  to  intertwine.)  See 
''  CoMPLE.x.  To  duplicate, 
is — 

To  double,  (qv.)  A  du- 
plicate is  a  double,  or  second, 


DU'PLE,  adj. 

Du'PLETS. 

Du'PI.ICATE,  V. 
Du'PLICATE,  n. 
Dd'plicate,  ad 
Duplica'tion.' 
Dl'plicature. 

Dt'PLl'ciTY. 

(sc.)  copy. 

Duplicity,  —  doublcness:  applied  met.  when 
one  thing  is  pretended  or  professed,  and  another 
intended  or  done  ;  insincerity,  deceitfulness. 

Me  semeth  by  feiture  of  womanly  property 
Ye  should  be  trusty  and  trew  of  comprimis  : 
I  find  in  you  no  false  duplicity. 

Chancer.  Balade.  The  Craft  of  Loners. 

The  estates  of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  admit  so  small  a 
numbre  into  so  populous  a  company,  yea  though  thenumbre 
were  duplicate.— Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  5. 

In  this  prosperous  course  and  success  of  affairs,  a  com- 
petent defence  of  Illyricum  was  upon  a  two-fold  reason 
established,  the  duple  grcatnesse  of  which  business  the  em- 
peror having  taken  in  hand,  affected  both. 


Whereof  perhaps  one  reason  is,  because  there  is  shewn  in 
this  a  duplicated  power  :  a  contrary  stream  of  power  running 
across  and  thwart,  in  its  effects  in  this. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  558. 

In  Easter  term  this  was  certified  under  the  hands  of  all 
the  judges  in  England,  and  barons  of  the  Excheq' 
duplicate,  Vi\\&Teoii\\ 


As  the  proud  feeder  bade  ;  inconstant,  blind, 
Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  dup'd  by  foes. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

That  man  must  smart  at  last  whose  puzzled  sight 
Mistakes  in  life  false  colours  for  the  right ; 
As  the  poor  dupe  is  sure  his  loss  to  rue, 
Who  takes  a  pinchbeck  guinea  for  a  true. 

Pitt.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  10. 

But  it  seems  there  is  still  another  lurking  hope,  akin  to 
tb-it  which  duped  us  so  egregiously  before,  when  our  de- 
liKhlful  basis  was  accepted;  we  still  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  publick  voice  of  France  will  compel  this  directory  to  more 
moderation.— SurAe.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

As  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to  shine  : 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  : 

Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 

The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 

(Machiavel]  is  pleased  with  the  address  with  which  Ca?sar 
Borgia  conducted  it ;  has  much  contempt  for  the  dupery 
jlnd  weakness  of  the  sufferers  ;  but  no  compassion  for  their 
miserable  and  untimely  death,  and  no  sort  of  indignation  at 
tlie  cruelty  and  falsehood  of  their  murderer. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  vi.  s.  1. 


delivered  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  the  other  to  the  lord  treasurer  to  be  delivered  to 
the  queen.— 5(fl/e  Trials.  Sir  T.  Darnel  and  others,  an. 1027. 

Conscious  reason  and  understanding,  being  a  far  higher 
degree  of  life  and  perfection  than  that  dull  plastick  nature, 
■which  does  only  do,  but  not  know,  can  never  possibly 
emerge  out  of  it ;  neither  can  the  duplication  of  corporcil 
organs  be  ever  able  to  advance  that  simple  and  stupid  life 
of  nature  into  redoubled  consciousness  or  self-perception. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  173. 

However,  if  two  sheriffs  appear  in  one  year  (as  at  thin 
time,  and  frequently  hereafter,)  such  du)ilication  cometh  to 
pass  by  one  of  these  accidents. —i^u/to-.  Worthies.  Barkshire. 

They  neither  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  unmade  deities, 
nor  yet  that  duplicity  of  them  which  Plutarch  contended 
for,  (one  good  and  the  other  evil.) 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  231. 

Moreover  the  tenets  of  these  ancient  Magi,  concerning 
that  duplicity  of  principles,  are  by  writers  represented  with 
great  variety  and  uncertainty. — Id.  lb.  p.  291. 

That  is  to  throw  three  dice,  till  duplets  and  a  chance  be 
thrown  ;  and  the  highest  duplets  wins,  except  you  throw  in 
and  in,  which  is  called  raffle,  and  that  wins  all. 

Dryden.  An  Erenings  Lore,  Act  iii. 

Tlie  earth  and  sun  gravitate  towards  each  other,  or  tend 
(whatever  be  the  cause  of  that  tendency)  towards  each  other, 
with  a  force  which  is  in  a  direct  proportion  of  their  masses, 
or  magnitudes  and  densities  together,  and  in  an  inverse 
duplicate  proportion  of  their  distances. 
I  Clarke  Sr  Leibnitz.  Dr.  Clm-ke's  Fifth  Reply. 

I  I  have  dispatched  a^way  Mr.  Meredith,  his  majesty's  secre- 
tary of  the  embassy  here,  by  the  Catherine  yacht,  and  en- 
charged  with  my  main  pacquet  to  the  secretary ;  though  I 
send  a  duplicate  both  of  it  and  my  last  dispatch  by  the 
master  of  the  pacquet-boat's  hands,  that  parts  the  same  day. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  To  my  Lord  Treasurer,  July,  1678. 

There  remain  yet  some  other  pages  of  Mr.  Hohbes's  dia- 
logue, wherein  he  speaks  of  fire,  and  cold,  and  ice,  and 
light,  and  colours,  and  fluidity,  and  hardness,  and  thickness, 
and  ethics,  and  politics,  and  l\\e  duplication  of  the  cube,  and 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  several  other  subjects. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

What  vast  sacks  and  bags  are  necessary  to  contain  such  a 
collection  of  water,  whicii  seems  to  issue  from  the  lympbae- 
ducts,  either  dilacerated  or  obstructed,  and  exonerating 
themselves  into  the  foldings,  or  between  t\ieduplicatures  of 
the  membranes. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

His  right-hand  man,  a  brother  of  our  quill. 
Prudently  chose  to  show  his  own  goodwill 
By  the  same  token,  and  without  much  scruple 
Made  the  red-rugg'd  collector's  income  duple. 

Byrom.  Robbery  of  the  Cambridge  Coach, 

Of  all  these  he  [Vertue]  made  various  sketches  and  notes, 
always  presenting  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  Lord 
O:iio\i.—  Watpole.  Life  of  Mr.  George  Vertue. 

The  peritoneum  also  keeps  the  viscera  from  confounding 
themselves  with,  or  pressing  irregularly  upon,  the  bladder  ; 
for  the  1  idneys  and  bladder  are  contained. in  a  distinct 
duplicature  of  that  membrane,  being  thereby  partitioned 
off  from  the  other  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

Paley.  Natural  Tlieology,  c.  II. 
CJ9 
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Andi  shall  We  even  now,  whilst  we  are  yet  smarting  fronV 
tlie  consequences  of  her  treachery,  become  a  second  timej 
the  good  easy  dupes  of  her  duplicity ;  it  was  not  a  tiifiing* 
lustration  that  would  in  his  mind  expiate  the  perfldv  of 
French  cowncWs.- Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

DURE,t..         ^        Fr.Durer:   It.Durare;  Sp. 
Dli'rable.  Durar;    Lat.  Durare.     Vox, 

Du'rableness.      (says  Vossius,)  videtur  ab  ar- 
Du'rably.  boribus  sumpta;  sane  Aoupoi'. 

Durabi'lity.         olim  lignum.     And  Martinius, 
Du'rance.  from  the  Gr.  Aoi/pios,  ligneus, 

Du'rancy.  wooden. 

Du'rant.  V      Lat.   Durare,  —  to   be    or 

Dura'tion.  cause  to  be  hard  or  hardy  ;  to 

Du'reful.  harden  ;    to  bear  up  against 

Du'reless.  hardships;    and  thus,  to  last, 

Du'ress.  to  abide,  (sc.)  without  yield- 

Du'ring.  ing,  without  decav. 

Du'rity.  "  Fr.  X)!/rer,  — to  c?u)-o,  to 

Du'rous.  )  last,  continue,  enrfure,  to  abide, 

remain,  persist;   also,  to  sustain,  brook,  suffer," 

(Cotgrave.) 

Durance  and  duresse  are  also  applied,  to  harsh 

confinement,  to  imprisonment. 

Her  adde,  lo  1  thys  Cristemen,  as  ge  ssulle  yhure, 
Muche  wo,  the  wule  [while]  GodwoUe  that  yt  ssulle  dure. 
R.  Gloucester,  n.  403. 


And  for  to  worche  goun 

And  eke  they  had  a  thing  notable 

Unto  their  death,  ay  durable 

And  was  that  their  beauty  should  dure. 

Chaucer.    Dreame. 

The  wil  of  a  wight  disturbeth  and  constraineth  that,  that 
nature  alway  desireth  and  requireth,  that  is  to  saye,  the 
werkes  of  generation,  by  the  which  generation  onely  dwell- 
elh,  and  is  sustained  the  long  durabilitie  of  mortall  thinges. 
Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
That  same  prince  and  mover  eke  (quod  he) 
Hath  stablisht,  in  this  wretched  world  adoun, 
Certain  of  dayes  and  duration 
To  all  that  are  engend'red  in  this  place. 
Over  the  which  day  they  ne  mow  not  pace. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2998. 


-Id.   Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

These  diseases  mowen  well  by  duresse  of  sorowe,  make 
my  life  to  vnbodie,  and  so  for  to  die. 

Id.  Testament  of  Loue.  h.  i. 

So  I  say,  though  thou  bee  put  to  seme  thilke  iewell,  dur- 
in7  thy  life,  yet  is  that  noseruage  of  vnderputting,  but  a 
nianer  of  trauailing  pleasauce,  to  conquer  and  get  that  thou 
hast  not.— id.  lb. 

And  that  shrewes  ben  more  vnsely  if  they  were  of  lenger 
during,  and  most  vnsely  yf  they  weren  pcrduralile. 

Id.  Boecius.  b.  iv. 

And  so  from  yt  day  forwarde :  was  that  made  a  lawe  and 
a  custom  in  Israel  and  dureth  to  thys  day. 

Bible,  1551.  I  Kings,  c.i9. 

\Vhiche  when  he  [the  Lord]  is  ■wrothe  smitteth  the  people 
with  durable  strokes,  and  in  his  wonders  he  persecuteth 
ally.— /rf.  Esaye,  c.  14. 


them,  and  tameth  them  < 

Some  -wryters  accompt  the  terme  of  the  duraunce  of  thys 
kyngdome,  from  Cerdicus  to  Egbert,  and  some  to  the  last 
yere  of  Aluredus. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  105, 

Kight  mysty  storyes,  doughtfull  and  vnclere 
Of  names  of  tymes  and  of  the  duraunt  yere. 

Id.  Prologues. 

But  it  is  I  trow  no  great  maruaile  :  though  I  fere,  lest  those 
that  haue  not  letted  to  put  them  in  duresse  without  colour 
wil  let  as  lytic  to  procure  their  distruccion  without  cause. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  49. 

Of  this  breakyng  of  bread,  Luke  writyng  of  Faule  com- 
myng  vnto  Troades,  sayth  also,  that  vpon  a  sabboth  day, 
when  the  disciples  were  come  together  vnto  the  breakyng  of 
thehread,  Paule  made  a  sermon  durytig  to  mydnight. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  476. 

This  battell  dured  three  partes  of  the  night,  in  the  which 
time  the  Frenchmen  gaue  fine  great  assaults  against  our 
men,  but  at  the  length  they  being  conquered  ran  awa.v. 

Stow.  Edw.III.an.  1346. 

Every  man  seeth  (as  I  said  before)  new  wax  is  best  for 
printing;  new  claie  fittest  for  working;  new  shorn  woU 
aptest  for  soon  and  surest  dying  ;  new  fresli  iiesh  for  good 
iind  durable  salting.— .IscAoffi.  Tlie  Scheie  Master. 


DUR 

But  sTiee  [Philippa  wife  of  Edward  III.]  built  ta  herself  a 
monument  of  more  glory  and  durability  by  founding,  and 
richly  endowinR,  the  co'.ledge  called  the  Queenes  in  Oxford, 
which,  if  it  had  been  flniahed  according  to  the  project,  had 
beene  a  foundation  of  marueilous  state  and  magnificence. 
Speed.  Edw.  III.  an.  1374.  b.  ix.  c.  12.  8. 115. 

uch  from  their  primitive  tender- 

ocome  more  durous. 

Smith.  Port,  of  Old  Age,  p.  186. 

For  there  is  neither  picture,  nor  image  of  marble,  nor 

arch  of  triumph,  nor  sumptuous  sepulchre,  that  can  match 

the  diirahlcneM  of  an  eloquent  history,  furnished  with  the 

properties  which  it  ounht  to  have. 

Korlli.  Plutarch.  To  the  Readertt'^.l. 

As  for  the  timber  of  the  walnut-tree,  it  may  be  termed  an 
English  shittim-wood  for  the  fineness,  smoothness,  and 
durahleness,  thereof,  whereof  the  best  tables,  with  stocks  of 
guns  and  other  manufactures,  are  made. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Surrey. 

[The  honest  heart]  is  wholly  due  to  God's  preventing 
graces,  which  have  thus  fitted  the  soil  for  the  kindly  seeds- 
time,  planted  pliableness,  humility  in  the  heart,  where  grace 
may  be  deeply  and  durably  rooted. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  687. 

It  happened  also  that  Numitor  himselfe,  having  Remus 
in  durance,  and  hearing  they  were  brethren  twins,  by  com- 
paring their  age,  and  avieing  withall  their  very  countenance 
and  towardnesse,  proceeding  from  no  servile  and  base  pa- 
rentage, bethought  himselfe  of  his  sister's  children. 


The  souls  ever  a 

Yst.uck  with  mighty  rage. 


Holland.  Lit 
sung  before. 

Soul,  pt.  iii. 


The  misery  that  after  death  attends  the  misspent  present 
life,  overbalanceth  all  the  good  that  this  life  can  yield,  both 
in  decree  and  duration. 

Hale.  Conl.  vol.  i.   The  Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World. 

For  neither  pretious  stone,  nore  durefull  brasse, 
Nor  shining  fold,  nor  mould'ring  clay  it  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
But  of  this  composition  are  all  the  devout  lovers  of  the 
world,  that  they  fear  all  that  is  ditreless  and  ridiculous. 

Balegh.  History  of  the  World,  Pref.  p.  19. 

You  had  ever  an  ear  open  to  listen  for  the  cracl;.  and  were 
in  the  same  agony  for  the  Powder  Plot  that  Charles  V.  was 
in  for  the  Pope's  duress,  giving  order  in  all  his  dominions 
that  prayers  should  be  made  for  his  release,  when  in  the 
mean  time  he  kept  and  held  him  in  his  own  hand  prisoner. 
State  Trials.  Henry  Garnett,  an.  1606. 
.  These  light  and  vicious  persons  say 

Our  soul  is  but  a  smoke,  or  airy  blast. 
Which  daring  life,  doth  in  our  nostrils  play. 
And  when  we  die  doth  turn  to  wind  at  last. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30. 

As  for  irradiancy  or  sparkling,  which  is  found  in  many 
gems,  it  is  not  discoverable  in  this;  for  it  cometh  short  of 
their  compactnesse  and  durily. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

That  by  the  Sion  here  mentioned  is  not  chiefly  meant  that 
material  mountain  in  Judea,  but  rather  that  mystical  rock 
of  divine  grace  and  evangelical  truth,  upon  which  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  onely  everlasting  temple  of  God,  is  unmov- 
ably  seated,  is  very  probable,  (or  rather  manifestly  certain,) 
by  the  prophets  constant  acceptation  thereof  in  this  sense, 
■when  they  assign  the  character  of  perpetual  durability 
thereto.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

The  successive  vibrations  of  the  small  parts  do,  even  in 
BO  solid  and  close  a  body  as  bell-metal,  run  many  tiriies 
round ;  as  may  appear  by  the  durableness  of  the  ringing 
noise,  which  seems  plainly  to  proceed  from  the  circularly 
successive  vibrations  of  the  parts. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  30. 
Lucifer.  'Tis  done. 
Sick  Nature,  at  that  instant,  trembled  round  ; 
And  mother  Earth  sigh'd  as  she  felt  the  wound. 
Of  how  short  durance  was  this  new  made  state. 

Dryden.  The  State  of  Innocence,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
■Whom,  known  of  Croon's  line  and  cur'd  with  care, 
Ha  to  his  city  sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war. 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemn'd  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 

Id.  PalamoK  ^  Arcite. 
That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  duration  from 
this  original,  viz.  from  the  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas, 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds, 
seems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  perception  of  dura- 
tion, but  by  considering  the  train  of  ideas  that  take  their 
turns  in  our  understandings. 

Locke.  On  Humane  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  H. 

More  durable  than  brass,  the  frame 

WhicH  here  I  consecrate  to  fame  ; 

Bigher  than  pyramids  that  rise 

With  royal  pride  to  brave  the  skies. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  30. 

A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds, 
by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength,  its 
anticiuity,  and  its  durability.— Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  3. 


DUS 

The  durableness  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  extra- 


An  error  in  physical  speculations  is  seldom  productive  of 
such  consequences,  either  to  one's  neighbour  or  one's  self 
as  are  deeply,  durably,  or  extensively  injurious. 

Kno.r.  Essays,  Nc.  1. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the  efl'ects  of  this 
royal  servitude  and  vile  durance,  which  was  so  deplored  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  was  so  carefully  to  be 
avoided  in  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

DU'RSTINGLY.  From  Durst.  Preterite  of 
Dare,  (qv.) 

Dirslelie.  Boldy,  or  as  we  might  say,  durslingly,  of  one 
daring  to  doe  a  thing  of  hazard  or  difficulty. 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7. 

DUSK,  V. 
Dusk,  n. 

Du'sKEN. 

Du'sKING,  71. 

DU'SKISH. 

Du'SKISHLY. 

Du'sKISHNESS. 

DU'SKV. 

Dt^'sKINESS. 

dim  ;  to  darken,  to  obseur 
gloomy,  dull  or  dingy. 

The  penonnes  and  the  pomels.  and  poyntes  of  sbeldes 
With  drawen  his  deuocion.  and  dusken  his  herte. 

Piers  Ptauhman.  Crede. 

The  which  clothes  a  darkenesse  of  a  foreleten  and  despised 
eld  had  dusked  and  darked,  as  it  is  wont  to  darke  by  smoked 
images. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Time  had  somewhat  sullied  the  colour  of  it  with  such  kind 
of  duskiness,  [in  Translation,  160P, 


DUS 


Dut.  Didsler;  Ger.  Duster ; 
Sw.  Di/sler  ;  A.  S.  T/ii/ster, 
obscurus. 

In  Dutch,  Duystcren  is  cali- 
gare,  to  darken  ;  and  this  Lye 
thinks  is  from  A.  S.  Thi/strinn, 
tenebrescere,  to  grow  or  be- 
come dark. 

To  be  or  become  dark  or 
to  be  or  cause  to  be 


■  J.  T.,  Duskishness. 
•  observe  in  pictures  that  have  hung  in  a  smoky 
-Translalion  of  Boecius,  Oxford,  1674,  p.  3. 


The  faithfulnes  of  a  wife  is  not  stained  with  decelpt,  nor 
dusked  with  any  dissembling,  nor  yet  parted  with  any  charge 
of  the  world,  but  disseuered  at  last  by  death  only,  no  not  by 
death  neither.— in/soM.  Arte  of  Ehetorique,  p.  5o. 

And  yet  neuertheles  the  sayd  epigi-ame  was  not  vtterly 
defaced,  but  onely  duskened  or  so  rased,  that  it  myght  be 
redde,  thoughe  that  with  some  difficulty. 

mcoll.  Thueydides,  fol.  163. 

Wherof  is  ingendred,  duskynge  of  the  eyes,  head  aches, 
hotte  and  tbyn  reunies,  after  euery  littel  sutfete,  and  many 
other  inconueniences. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iii. 

Which  ascendynge  vp  into  the  head,  and  touchynge  the 
ryme,  wherin  the  brayne  is  wrapped,  causeth  head-ache, 
trembling  of  the  members,  duskyshnes  of  the  sight,  and 
many  other  sycknesses.^/(/.  lb. 

A  showre  aboue  his  head  there  stoode,  all  duskg  blacke 

with  blew. 
Both  night  and  storme  it  brought,  and  straight  the  waters 

darke  their  hew.        Phaer.  Virgin.  Mneidos,  b.  v. 

Fyrste,  of  sacietie  orfulnesse  be  ingedrid  paynfull  diseases 
&  sicknesses,  as  squynces,  distill.itios,  called  reunies  or 
poses,  hemorroydes,  great  bledynges,  crampes,  duskenesse 
of  sight,  the  tisike,  and  the  stiche,  with  many  other  that 
come  nat  now  to  my  remembrance. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Gooernovr,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

JUcauwhile  the  south  wind  rose,  and,  with  black  wings 

Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 

From  under  heav'n ;  the  hills  to  thir  supply 

Vapor,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist. 

Sent  up  amain.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

So  spake  our  Morning  Star  then  in  his  rise. 
And  looking  round  on  every  side  beheld 
A  patliless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades. 

Id.  Paradise  Bcgained,  b.  i. 

But  straight  the  sun  that  gives  me  light, 

With  many  duskish  vapours  cled, 

Doth  seeme  to  boast  with  me  some  fearful  storme. 

Stirling.  Aurora,  s.  6. 

The  swiftest  in  consuming  was  that  with  saw-dust ;  which 
first  burned  faire  till  some  part  of  the  candle  was  consumed, 
and  the  dust  gathered  aboute  the  snaste  ;  but  then  it  made 
the  snaste  big  and  long,  and  to  burn  duskishly,  and  the 
candle  wasted  in  half  the  time  of  the  wax  pure. 

Bacon.  Kalurall  History,  §  369. 

But  see,  the  smoke  mounting  in  village  nigh, 
With  folded  wreaths  steals  through  the  quiet  air; 

And  mix'd  with  dusky  shades,  in  eastern  sky, 
Begins  the  night,  and  warns  us  home  repair. 

P.  Fletcher.  Tlie  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 


For  who  can  it  unfold,  and  reade  aright 
The  divers  colours  and  the  tinctures  fai 

Which  in  this  various  vesture  changes  wr 
Of  light,  of  duskiness,  of  thick,  of  rare 
Consistences :  ever  new  changes  marre 

Former  impressions. — More.  On  the  Soul, 

Prone  to  the  lowest  vale  th'  aerial  tribes 
Descend  ;  the  temp? 
Dares  \ 


'  the  dubious  dusk. 


It  [a  spot  in  the  sun]  was  a  very  dark  spot  almost  of  a 
quidrangular  form,  and  was  inclosed  round  with  a  kind  of 
a  duskish  c\oui.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  511. 

So  may  I  reach,  conceal'd,  the  cooling  flood, 
From  my  tir'd  body  wash  the  dirt  and  blood, 
As  soon  as  night  her  dusky  veil  extends. 
Return  in  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

The  sergeant  soon  after  went  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
follow  him  to  the  deck  ;  he  obeyed  him  without  reply ;  but 
it  being  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  slipped  from  the  ser- 
geant and  went  forward.— CooA.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

We  all  saw  an  atmosphere  or  dusky  cloud  round  the  body 
of  the  planet,  [Venus,]  which  very  much  disturbed  the 
times  of  contact,  especially  of  the  internal  ones ;  and  wa 
differed  from  each  other  in  our  accounts  of  the  times  of  the 
much  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 


DU'SSONS,  i.  e.  dozens. 

If  I  priz'd  life  so  much 

As  to  deny  my  act,  hut  that  I  would  not, 
Should  I  try  death  by  dussons. 
Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  The  two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii.  BC.  2, 

DUST,  r.    ^       Dut.   Dust;    A.  S.   Dyste  or 

Dl'st,  n.        I  Dust,  pulvis,  powder,  (Somner. ) 

Du'sTY.  >  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  from 

Du'sTiNEss.   I  the    Ger.    Durren,    to    dr)',   to 

Du'sTER.       )  parch,    (as   if  Durst.)      In  the 

Goth.  Thaursjan  is  arescere,  siccari,  whence  also 

thirst.     But  the  A.  S.  Thystrian  ,-  Dut.  Duysteren, 

to  obscure,  to  darken,  seems  to  present  a  more 

probable  etymology:    Clouds  of  dust;    the  dust 

flies  in  clouds ;  are  common  terms  of  expression. 

As  now  applied,  dust  is — 

Any  thing  reduced  to  a  dry  powder,  any  thing 
pulverised.  And  more  generally — to  the  earth  ; 
and  met., — to  a  low,  humble  or  contemptible 
state  or  condition.     To  dust  is — 

Either  to  sprinkle,  to  cover  with  dust ;  or, — to 
wipe,  to  clear  away  the  dust. 


And  when  they  commyn  to  hur,  she  salt  vppe,  and  with 
her  honde  sclie  wypid  of  her  face  the  dosle  that  was  ther  on, 
&  spake  to  hem  as  liolle  and  sownde  as  sche  was  by  fore. 

R.  Brunne,  Pref.  p.  198. 

And  who  evir  resseyveth  not  you,  ne  heerith  youre  wordis, 
go  ye  fro  that  hous  or  citee,  and  sprenge  off  the  dust  of  youre 
ieet.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  10. 

In  fortune  is  full  trust. 

Though  he  lie  in  straw  or  diisl, 

In  hope  is  all  his  sustaining.— C/ia«c«-.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  as  David  and  his  men  went  by  the  way,  Shimei  went 
along  on  the  hils  side  over  against  him,  and  cursed  as  he 
went,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust.  [Heb.  dusteS 
him  with  dust.}— Bible.  2  Samuel,  xvi.  13.  ^ 

JTen  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transme-w, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nf-..ght  at  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  0.  7. 
Who,  sooue  as  she  beheld  the  sudden  stound. 
Lightly  vpstarted  from  the  dusty  grc  nd. 

Id.  It.  b.  Ui.  e,  7. 
Clo.  Then  let  him  be  more  manly,  for  he  looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy  that  had  been  blown  up 
Last  night  at  dusl-pcint. 

Beaum.  *  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  most  part  of  the  people  abode  and  dwelt  in  the  coun- 
try, and  such  were  termed  Compodes,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  as  dusty-feet,  for  that  when  they  came  down  to  the 
city  (as  a  man  may  conjecture)  they  were  known  by  their 
dusty-feet.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  727. 

Although  the  terraqueous  globe  be  of  an  orbicular  figure, 
yet  it  is  not  strictly  so.     1.  On  account  of  its  hills  and  val- 
lies.     But  these  are  [so]  inconsiderable  to  the  earth's  semi- 
diameter,  that  they  are  but  as  dust  upon  a  common  globe. 
Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  ii.  c.  1.  (Note  I.) 

Wliom  nor  the  prancing  steed,  nor  pond'rous  shield, 

Nor  the  hack'd  helmet  nor  the  dusty  field. 

But  the  soft  joys  of  luxury  and  ease, 

The  purple  vests  and  flow'ry  garlands  please. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.iU. 


DWE 

For  there  are  infinitely  more  assignable  real  parts  on  tlie 
surface  of  a  particle  of  light,  than  there  are  particles  of  dmf, 
water  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  Rlobe. 
Edwards  {Jon.)  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  pt.  iv.  s.  II. 

We  were  taught  to  play  the  good  housewife  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  pastry,  and  were  well  instructed  in  the  conduct  of  ' 
the  broom  and  the  duster. 

Watts.  On  the  Education  of  Children  and  Youth,  s.  S. 

The  violet,  that,  those  banks  beneath, 

Hides  from  thy  scorn  its  modest  head, 
Shall  fill  the  air  with  fragrant  breath, 

When  thou  art  in  thy  dusty  bed. 

Langhorne.  The  Tulip  and  the  Myrtle,  Fable  8. 

DU'TY.     See  Due, 

D W  A  R  F,  V.       ^      A.  S.  Dtverg,  diveorh ;  Dut. 

Dwarf,  n.  I  and  Sw.Dwerg ;  Gcr.  Zicerg ; 

Dwarf,  ad/.  >  which  Wachter  thinks  may 

Dw.Vrfish.  I  be  the  Ger.  Ztverch,  pravus, 

Dw.a'rfishness.  J  perversus;  (differently  writ- 
ten and  applied)  in  A.  S.  Thweor,  thwar ;  Eng. 
Thwart ;  and  thus  all  from  the  A.  S.  Thweor-ian, 
to  thwart,  to  wrest,  to  twist.  Perhaps  originally 
applied  to  certain  imaginary  beings  of — 

Thwart,  cross,  crooked,  mischievous  dispositions ; 
and  then  (from  the  stature  ascribed  to  them)  to — 

Any  thing  stunted  (or  perhaps  deformed)  in  its 
growth,  any  thing  small  or  diminutive  in  size  or 
stature  ;  below  the  usual  size  or  stature  of  its 
kind. 

To  dwarf, — to  stint  the  growth. 

Within  the  court  yard  were  the  Turks  dwarfes  and  dumbe 
men,  being  most  of  them  youths. 

Hacklui/t.   royages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  306. 


By  art  likewise  we  make  them  greater  or  taller  than  their 
kind  is ;  and  contrariwise  dwarf  them  and  stay  their  growth. 
Id.    The  New  Atalantis. 
Behind  her  farre  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 
That  lazie  seem'd  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  back. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Their  stature  neither  *Mr/nor  giantish, 
But  in  a  comely  well-disposed  proportion. 

Randolph.  The  Muses'  Looking-glass,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Of  which  some  dwnrfinh  weeds  there  be. 
Some  of  a  larger  stature. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  6. 

This  [Norfolk  dumplings!  cannot  be  verified  of  any 
iteaifixh  or  diminutive  stature  of  people  in  this  county, 
being  as  tall  of  their  bodies,  and  as  tall  of  their  arms  too, 
I  assure  you,  as  any  in  F.ngland. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Norfolk. 

And  thus,  while  every  age  is  but  another  shew  of  the 
former :  'tis  no  wonder  that  science  hatli  not  outgrown  the 
dwarjishness  of  its  pristine  stature,  and  that  the  intellectual 
world  is  such  a  microcosm. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

Where  virtue  like  a  dwarf  in  giant's  arms, 
Cumher'd  with  words,  and  manacl'd  in  terms, 
Serves  to  amuse  the  philosophic  fool. 
By  method  dry,  and  regularly  dull. 

Pill.  To  the  unknown  Author  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sexes, 

Is  he  of  dwarfish  and  abortive  size ; 

"  Sweet  little  moppet !"  the  fond  father  cries. 

Francis.  Horace.  Satires,  b.  i. 

On  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  this  elegant  regularity,  you 
FTe  surpi-ised  with  an  imitation  of  the  negligent  beauties  of 
rural  nature;  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  spot  surrounded 
with  a  kind  ot  dwarf  plane-trees. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  v.  Let.  C. 

On  reading  one  of  those  two  productions,  I  sat  down  to 
answer  it :  but  I  soon  found  that  I  was  heating  myself  with 
cudgelling  a  dwarf,  and,  disdaining  such  a  miserable  occupa- 
tion, 1  threw  my  weapons  into  the  fire,  and  left  him  to  sleep 
In  peace. — Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

Plant  behind  plant,  aspiring, — in  the  van. 
The  dwarfish,— in  the  rear,  retir'd,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iii. 


DWELL,  V.  ^  Somner  thinks  from  Dwel- 
Dwe/ller.  Kian,  errare,  to  err,  wander 
CtVE'LLiNG,  n.  J  or  go  astray.  Ger.  Dwal-en. 
Applied  to  the  wandering  mode  of  life  of  the 
ancient  northern  nations.  But  this  is  a  mere 
consequential  usage  of  the  A.  S.  Dwel-ian  or  dwol- 
ian ;  Ger.  Dwalen  or  dol-en,  hebere,  hebetare, 
stupere,  to, be  dull,  to  be  a  dolt,  to  be  stupid; 


DWI 

and  therefore  errare,  to  err  or  go  astray.  Ihre 
refers  the  Sw.  Dwccljas,  morari,  divala,  cunctari, 
to  dwala,  stupor;  and  this  to  the  A.  S.  Dwelian, 
stupere ;  and,  therefore,  hserere,  to  remain  fixed, 
(sc.)  in  stupor,  in  stupid  astonishment ;  and  then, 
simply,  as  the  Ger.  Dwal-en;   Eng.  Dwell. 

To  remain,  to  abide,  to  continue  to  reside ;  to 
inhabit;  to  have  or  keep  a  resting  or  abiding 
place. 


Sithen  he  went  to  Rome,  as  men  of  holy  wille. 
His  sonne  &  he  alle  that  gerewith  the  pape  duellede  stille. 
B.  Brunne,  p.  20. 


For  certes  at  my  deuise 

There  is  no  place  in  Paradise 

So  good  in  for  to  dwell  or  be 

As  in  that  gardin  thought  me.— Chaucer. 


Mirth  i.s  chaunged  into  tene,  whan  swinke  is  there  con- 
tinually, that  rest  was  woont  to  soiourne  and  haue  dwelling- 
place.— Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

Tliat  homicide  in  no  degree 

{Whiche  werreth  ayene  charitee.)    _^ 

Among  the  men  shulde  not  dwelle.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

The  leparde,  and  the  tygre  also, 

With  hert.  and  hynd,  buck  and  do. 

Had  his  dweUqnge,  as  tho  befille 

Of  Peleon  vpon  the  hille.— H.  Ih.  b.  iv. 

I  speake  within  myself:  I  shall  neuer visit  the  Lorde  God 
in  this  lyfe,  I  shall  neuer  se  man  among  the  dwellers  of  the 
worlde. — Bible,  1551,  Esaye,  c.  38. 


He  made  the  Arabians  change  their  manner  of  living,  who 
are  otherwise  called  Scenites,  as  much  to  say,  as  tent 
dwellers,  because  they  are  vagrant  people  that  dwell  in  no 
other  houses  but  tents,  which  they  ever  use  to  carry  with 
ihem.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  433. 

As  day  now  op'ning  fills  the  hemisphear. 

And  all  at  once  ;  so  quickly  ev'ry  street 
Does  by  an  instant  op'ning  full  appear. 

When  from  their  dwellings  busy  dwellers  meet. 


Gondibert,  b. 


And  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  so,  by  their 
instigation,  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth  have  rebelled  against 
the  monarch  of  the  world,  whereby  they  are  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  severest  penalties  that  his  justice  can  inflict 
upon  them. — Bp  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  HI. 

The  Psalmist  then  proceeds  to  the  consummation  of  the 
church's  happiness  and  the  Messiah's  glory  here  on  earth, 
in  the  marriage  of  the  great  king  with  the  wife  of  his  love. 
And  upon  this  subject  the  inspired  poet  dwells  through  the 
whole  sequel  of  the  psalm  ;  which  makes,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  entire  composition.— £p.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

They  are,  however,  upon  the  whole  miserable  dwellings, 
and  constructed  with  little  care  or  ingenuity. 

Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  vi.  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


DWINE,  V.  \ 
Dwi'ndle,  v.  V 
Dwi'ndle.      J 


A.  S.    Dioin-an,    tabescere, 
evanescere ;     to   consume,   to 
waste,   to   vanish,  to  dwindle, 
(  Somner. )    Dut.  Dwiinen,  attenuare,  (see  Kilian,) 
Sw.  Twin-a. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  thin;  and  thus  to  decay, 
to  perish,  to  shrink. 


DYE 

As  some  trees,  some  plants,  some  grains  dwindle  and  die 
in  a  disagreeable  soil,  but  thrive  and  flourish  in  ethers !  so 
the  all-wise  Creator  hath  amply  provided  for  every  kiHS  a 
proper  bed. — Derham.  Physica-Theology,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a  school  of  rhe- 
toric, where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities  rather  than  to 
deliberate,  and  wish  to  be  admired  without  hoping  to  con- 
vince.—Sir  JF./oTiiis.  7ror*s,  vol.  i.  Mr.  Jones  toLd.Atlhorp. 

However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  born  in  better 
ages,  he  might  still  be  great  among  his  contemporaries,  with 
the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of 
posterity.— JoAjisoH.  Life  of  Milton. 


And  yet  he  can  not  alowe 
His  owne  skille,  but  of  hede 
Thus  dwineth  he,  til  he  be  dede, 
In  hyndrynge  of  his  owne  estate. 


DY'AD,  i.  e.  Duad.     See  Dual. 


.376. 


)YE,  v.     ^       Also  written  Die,  (qv.)     A.  S. 
)y'ee.  >Dean-an,  to  rfj/  or  colour,  (Som- 

)y'ing,  n.  J  ner.) 


DYE,  V. 

Dy'i 

Dy 

To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  steep  or  dip  in  any  thing 
that  tinges  or  stains;  to  colour;  to  give  a  nue, 
tinge  or  colouring  to. 


The  madre  and  woad,  that  dyers  take  on  hand 
To  dyen  with. 

Id.  lb.  The  Politic  of  keeping  the  Sea,  vol.  i.  p.  lilB 

!,  and  dyinu 
vii.  c.  56. 

He  the  young  practice  of  new  life  did  see, 
"Whilst  to  conceal  its  toilsome  poverty 
It  for  a  living  wrought,  both  hard  and  privately. 
Before  the  liver  unfierstood 
The  noble  scarlet  dye  of  blood. 

Cowley.  Ode  upon  Dr.  Haivcy 

For,  our  souls,  they  are  as  free  as  emperors,  all  of  one 
piece:  there  goes  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  an  emjieiol 
and  the  son  of  a  bag-piper;  only  the  dying,  dressing,  press- 
ing, glossing,  makes  the  diflerence. 

Marston.  The  Malcontent,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
If  thy  false  heart  be  fond  of  tawdry  dyes, 
Go,  wed  the  painted  arch  in  summer  skies. 

Gay.  The  Espovsnl. 
We  also  learned  in  the  dye-houses,  that  cloth  being  rfT/.rf 
blue  with  woad  is  afterwards  by  the  yellow  decoction  of 
woud-wax  or  wood-wax  dyed  into  a  green  colour. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  740. 

Besides  which,  here  are  dye-woods,  as  fustick.  &c.  with 
woods  for  other  uses,  as  speckled  wood,  Brazil,  &c. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  16S9. 

■vniate'er  we  spy  thro",  colour'd  light  or  air, 
A  stain  congenial  on  their  surface  bear. 
While  neighb'ring  forms  by  joint  reflection  give 
And  mutual  take  the  dya  that  they  receive. 

Mason.   The  Art  of  Painting. 
Even  white  cloths  are  subject  to  a  duty  upon  exportation, 
and  our  dyers  have  so  far  obtained  a  monopoly  against  our 
clothiers.- Smi7A.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 


DYE.  A 
Dy'ing,  n.  \ 
Dy'ingly.  J 


See  Die,  and  Dead. 


-Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


Fac.  Did  you  not  heare  the  coyle 
About  the  doore?  i 

Sub.  Yes,  and  I  dwindled  with  it. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchemist,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

His  etymology  was  peculiar  to  himself,  who  would  have  it 
termed  mildew,  because  it  grindeth  the  grain  beforehand, 
making  it  to  dwindle  away  almost  to  nothing. 

Fuller.  Worthiei.  Middlesex.  I 


Himger  &  deiinge  of  men,  and  muche  wrechede  com. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  485 
And  alle  holy  churche  honourede  for  that  deyinge. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  300. 

And  we  always  beare  in  our  bodies  the  dying  of  the  Lorde 

Jesus,  that  the  lyfe  of  Jesu  myghte  appere  in  cure  bodyes. 

Bible.  1551.  2  Cor.  c.  4. 

That  cruell  word  her  tender  heart  so  thril'd, 

That  suddaine  cold  did  run  through  euery  vaine, 
And  stony  horrour  all  her  senses  fil'd 
With  dying  fit,  that  downe  she  fell  for  paine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  0. 
But  'tis  impossible  to  satisfie 
You,  Leocadia,  but  by  repentance. 
Though  I  can  dyinglij,  and  boldly  say 
I  know  not  your  dishonour,  yet  that  was 
Your  virtue,  and  not  mine. 
1  Beaum.  1^  Fletch.  TheLover's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iv.  so.  I. 

■\Vhen  Holland,  by  her  foes  opprest, 
j  No  longer  could  sustain  their  weight; 

I      To  a  native  prince  they  thought  it  best 
To  recommend  their  diiing  state. 


To  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
For  since  she  difd,  not  doom'd  by  Heaven's  decree, 
Or  her  own  crime;  but  human  casualty; 
And  rage  of  love,  that  plung'd  her  in  despair. 
The  sisters  had  not  cut  the  topmost  hair; 
Which  Proserpine,  and  they  can  only  know. 
Nor  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  below. 

Oryden.  Firgil.  JEncid,  b.  Iv, 


DYS 


If  things  sliovdd  give  us  the  comparative  happiness  of  a 
struggle,  I  shall  be  found,  I  was  going  to  say,  fighting,  (that 
would  be  fooUsh)  but  dijing  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 


DYKE. 
Dy'ker. 


\    i.  e.  Dike,  (qv. ) 


To  where  Fleet-ditch  with  disemboguing  streams 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  king  of  di/kes !  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 

Pope.  The  Bunciad,  b.  ii. 

DY'NASTY.  Gr.  Aui/ao-rem,  from  Aurafciretu, 
to  be  powerful. 

A  power  ;  a  supremacy,  a  sovereignty  :  a  suc- 
cession or  race  of  sovereigns  or  rulers. 

The  account  of  the  dynasties,  besides  the  authority  of  ' 
approved  authors,  hath  tins  good  ground,  that  it  agreeth  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  •«-ith  the  histories  of  the 
Assyrians.  Trojans,  Italians,  and  others,  &c. 

Ralegh.  Hislory  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  2.  i 

And  wherfore  did  this  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  give  such  I 
praise  to  God  in  her  prophetic  song,  that  he  had  now  by  the 
coming  of  Christ  cut  down  dynasties,  or  proud  monarchs, 
from  the  throne,  if  the  church,  when  God  manifests  his 


power  in  them,  to  do  so,  should  rather  choose  all  misery 
o.nd  vassalage  to  serve  them,  and  let  them  still  sit  on  their 
potent  seats  to  be  adored  for  doing  mischief. 

Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  S;  Magistrates. 


On  the  French  Revolutior. 

DY'SCRASY.  )     Gr.  AvaKpatria,  from  5uj,  and 
DiscR.^'sED.         jKpatris,  mixture. 
An  ill  mixture,  a  distemper.iture. 

In  these  cases  the  sayd  yonge  men  mustc  vse  the  diet  of 
olde  men,  or  nygh  vnto  it,  vntyll  the  discrasy  be  remoued, 
hauing  alway  respect  to  theyr  vnyuersall  complexions. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 

Lykewise  in  order  of  meales,  as  if  he  whyche  was  wont  to 
ete  twyse  in  one  day  eateth  but  ones,  and  thereby  is  discrased, 
he  must  fecde  not  onely  twyse  in  one  day,  but  also  oftener, 
hauinge  respect  to  a  conuenient  quantitie. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

AVhereupon  presently  hee  grew  weake.  distempered  in 
stomach,  and  could  digest  no  meate,  nor  other  nourishment 
received,  and  this  discrasie  or  feeblenesse  continued  for  the 


I  shall  not,  I  hope,  altogether  forget  the  charge,  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  me,  in  reference  to  the 
consideration  of  all  winy  liquors,  their  affections,  and  the 
several  distempers  incident  to  them,  with  my  thoughts 


DY'SENTERY.  ^ 
Dy'senteric.  >  ( 

Dy'sentric.\l.       J  f 


DYS 

about  the  preserving  of  them,  so  as  may  best  retard  tlis 
quickness  of  their  motion,  and  hinder  their  dyscracy  and 
corruption. — Boyle.    Works,  vol.  V.  p.  G34. 

Lat.  Dysenteria  ;  Gr.  Au- 
aevTfpia,  from  Sur,  and  f vre- 
pov,  intestinum. 
A  disordered  intestine  or  a  disorder  in  the  in- 
testines.    Applied  especially  to — 
A  flux,  a  bloody  flux. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

For  the  dysenterie  or  bloudie  flix,  the  milk  that  is  injected 
by  way  of  clystre,  would  be  fresh  and  newly  drawn  from  the 
uMei.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  9. 


the  remedies  of  an  ancient  physi 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  119. 

And  causes  in  the  first  case  a  pleurisy,  in  the  second  a 
squinancy;  and  in  the  third  a  flux,  for  the  most  part  dysen- 
trical.—Id.  Ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  7C6. 

[The  yellow  thistle.]  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  an  ei 
cellent  emetic ;  and  almost  as  usefull  in  dysenteric  complaints 
as  ipecacuanha. — Granger.   The  Sugar  Cane,  Note  to  v.  114. 

This  evening  died  John  Macintosh,  the  carpenter's  mate, 
after  having  laboured  under  a  dysentery  ever  since  oui  de- 
parture from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  vii.  b.  vi.  0. 3 


EAC 


EAG 


EAG 


E. 


JL  HE  letter  'E  is  pronounced  with  a  moan  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  turned  to  the  inner 
roof  of  the  palate,  and  softly  striking  the  upper 
great  teeth.  E  and  /  have  such  a  nearness  in 
our  tongue,  as  oftentimes  to  interchange  places, 
8S  enduce  for  induce,  radite  for  wdite.  E  is  a 
letter  of  divers  note  and  use,  and  either  soundeth, 
or  is  silent.  It  serves  as  an  accent  to  produce  the 
von-el  preceding ;  as  in  made,  stripe,  cure.  It  alters 
the  povver  of  c,  g,  s,  as  iu  hence,  swinge,  use.  It  is 
silent  in  words  where  I  is  coupled  with  a  con- 
sonant in  the  end,  as  whistle,  ?ichlc;  or  after  v 
consonant,  as  love,  move.  Wilkins  classes  this 
letter  among  the  lingual  vowels ;  the  tongue  being 
put  into  a  posture  somewhat  convex,  towards  the 
palate.  See  Ben  Jonson's  English  Grammar,  and 
Wilkins,  On  a  Real  Character,  (p.  3.  c.  xiv.) 

EACH.  A.  S.  Elc,  ale ,-  Dut.  Elch,  did, ,-  Ger. 
i^;/ic/i,./ei//fc/(,  unusquisque,  every  one.  In  Som- 
ner :  jEg-whar,  everywhere ;  eeg-icha:/,  whatso- 
ever; agh-wcether,  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
ag-xcider,  on  every  side  ;  ceg-while,  every,  or  every 
one.  Wachter,  and  others,  derive  from  the  Gr. 
'Ekootoj.     See  Ilk,  Such,  Which. 

May  not  Each  be  the  same  word  as  Ehe ; — 
meaning  add;  and  denoting  every  added,  every 
additional  one,  of  a  multitude,  every  one  in  addi- 
tion to— as  a  separate  unit— added?  The  Latin 
Qui,  qualis,  talis,  are  compounds,  and  the  first 
parts  of  them  are  the  Gr.  K«i,  and  rf ;  both 
signifying  and  or  add. 

One  distinguished  in,  segregated  fi-om,  an 
aggregate;  one  reciprocated  to  another  in  the 
same  aggregate. 

That  folc  thoru  ys  precliynge  so  ^od  vryWQ  nom  there, 
That  hem  thogte  echeicy/e  fyue,  in  batay'e  ar  hii  were. 

Ji.Gtoiiccsler,p.lTS. 

Eruyt  bad  C'orineus  forto  chese  o!  ecJic  centre  ywis, 
■\Vuch  hjnn  were  leuest  to  habhe  to  hym  and  to  hys. 

/rf.  p.  21. 

Mynheye  godes,  quoth  thysmayde,  [Gonerill]  to  mtncsse 

I  take  echon, 
That  y  loue  more  in  myn  herte  thi  leue  bodi  one, 
Than  myn  soule  and  mylyf,  that  in  my  bodi  ys.— /rf.  p. 19. 

David  listen'd  Roberd,  to  pes  fulle  ech  to  drawe. 


Enjoynye  hem  pees  for  here  penaimce. 

forgevenesse 
Of  alle  mane  actions,  and  eclie  love  other. 


mouth.— }r  id  if.  Matthew,  c.4. 


To  spete  of  real  linage  and  richesse, 
Though  that  she  were  a  quene  or  a  princesse, 
Ec/tc  of  you  bothe  is  worthy  douteles 
To  wedden  when  time  is. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniglites  Tale,  v.  1833. 

For  how  shuld  they  love  togeder  in  tlie  peine.s  of  liellc, 
■whan  they  hated  eche  other  in  the  prosperitee  of  lif ; 

Id.  The  Fcrsoncs  Tale. 

It  is  in  phisike  write 

Of  liuer,  of  longe,  of  galle,  of  splene, 

Thei  all  vnto  the  herte  bene 

Seruantes,  and  eche  in  his  office 

Entenden  to  don  him  seruice. 

As  he  whiche  is  chiefe  lorde  aboue.— ffo;i'i?r.  Con.  .4.  b.  vii. 

So  Eoone  as  Parmenio  hadde  espyed  Polidamus  commvnge 
afarre  off,  wyth  a  semblaunt  of  ioye  (as  it  appeared  by  his 
fountenance)  [Polidamus]  ranne  to  embrace  him,  and  after 
salutacion  geeuen  eche  to  other,  deliuered  ye  king's  letter. 
Srevde.  Qv.iiitus  Curtius,  to).  170. 
Let's  each-one  send  vnto  his  wife, 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient. 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Shihespeare.  Taming  nf  the  Shrexv,  Act  v.  3C.  2. 
VOL.  I. 


Milde  was  the  winde,  calme  seem'd  the  sea  to  be. 
The  skie  eack-ivhere  did  flow  full  bright  and  faire. 

Sjienser.  The  Visions  of  Petrarch. 

He  caus'd  it  each-where  to  be  given  out, 
Wy  journey  therefore  thither  I  did  take, 
To  stop  their  mouths. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveilon. 

And  if  rac7i  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  th'  amazing  whole. 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  tlie  whole  must  fall. 

Pope.  Ess.  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 

To  each  his  sufferings:  all  are  men, 

Condemu'd  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

Gray.  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

EA'GER,  ffrf;'.  ~\       A.S.Egnr;   Fr.  Aigre ;    It. 

Ea'gerly.  >  Agra ,-    Sp.  Agrio.      "j\Ienage, 

Ea'gerness.  J  and  Caseneuve,  from  the  Lat. 
Acer,  from  the  Gr.  Akis,  whence  also  the  Lat. 
Ac-vere,  io  sharpen.  Lye:  from  the  A. S.  Egg- 
ian,  incitare,  stimulare ;  and  this  is  probably  the 
root  of  the  Gr.  and  Lat.    Eager,  (lit. )  is — 

Edged,  sharp,  keen,  acid,  acrid ;  (met.)  keen, 
lively,  quick,  animated,  ardent,  fervent,  greedy, 
(sc.)  in  pursuit,  in  desire. 

This  Britoncs  were  so  egrc,  and  wox  euer  so  faste, 
That  tho  Romaynes  and  here  kyng  gonne  flc  atte  laste. 

P.  Gloucester,  p.  80. 
Tlie  kyng  &  his  brother,  that  liight  Alfrede, 
Gadred  folk  togider,  als  men  that  had  nede, 
&  com  to  the  bataile  with  fulle  egre  herte. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  21. 


And  sclendre  wives,  feble  as  in  bataille. 
Beth  egre  as  is  a  tigre  yond  in  Inde; 
Ay  clappeth  as  a  mill,  I  you  counsaille. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Cfcrkes  Tate,  v.  9075. 

She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  deed, 

Tliat  lad  hir  life  onely  by  breed, 

Kneden  with  eisel  strong  and  egre, 

And  thereto  she  was  lean  and  megre. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

The  further  that  my  iudgment  swerued  from  the  truth  in 
that  behalfe,  so  muche  the  more  vehemently  and  eagerly 
me  thoughte  I  was  astonied,  when  I  knew  the  truth. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  (bg  Wood,)  p.  7. 

And  in  such  a  barennesse  of  vittayle,  as  must  needes  come 
after  so  rauening  a  spoyle,  it  must  needs  be  that  some, 
though  few,  shall  be  so  knipt  with  cgernessc  of  famine,  that 
they  shall  not  recouer  againe  themselues  out  of  so  fretting 
a  daunger.— S(>/.  Chcel.c  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Where  of  it  selfe  it  is  a  meat  most  pure  and  simple,  and 
therefore  to  some  deyntie  mouthes  vsed  to  none  but  fyne 
termes,  to  the  paynted  colours  and  e.xornacyons  of  rhetorike, 
it  seemeth  drj-e  and  vnpleasaunt,  it  is  nowe  by  the  eagrc- 
dulce  sause  of  the  paraphrase,  made  more  lyquyde  to  runne 
pleasauntly  in  the  mouth  of  any  manne  whyche  is  not  to 
muche  infected  with  indurate  blyndnes  of  hearte,  with  mali- 
cious cancardnes  and  wyth  toto  Ltoo]  muche  peruerse  a 
judgmente. —  Udal.  Pref.  to  Luke. 

Tlie  women,  eager  as  their  husbands  were 

AVith  spits  and  fireworks,  swear  if  they  could  catch  him 

It  should  go  hard  but  they  would  soon  dispatch  him. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 
Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge. 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen, 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge. 

SItakespeare,  Son.  108. 

Ham.  The  ayre  bites  shrewdly:  it  is  very  cold? 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  ayre. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

As  much  as  the  punie  nobles  insinuated  themselves  more 
into  the  favour  and  familiarity  of  the  commons :  so  much 
more  egerty  againe  on  the  other  side,  did  the  tribunes  labour 
and  endeavour  with  complaints  and  slaunders,  to  bring  them 
into  suspition  and  jealosie  with  the  commons. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  98. 

If  the  thing  be  but  a  small  matter,  he  is  but  in  a  small 
measure  concerned  for  it.  If  it  be  of  greater  moment,  he 
believes  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  more  earnest  about  it. 


But  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  rash  and  foolish  thing,  and  an 
eft'ect  of  great  ignorance  or  weakness,  to  be  hot  and  eager  for 
all  things  alike.— S/mr;),  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute : 

Some  hold  predestination  absolute: 

Some  clerks  maintain,  that  heaven  at  first  foresees, 

And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees. 

brydcn.  Tlie  Cock  and  the  Fox 

Tor  him,  ye  Gods !  for  Crastinus,  whose  spear 

With  impious  eagerness  began  the  war, 

Some  more  than  common  punishment  prepare. 

Rowe.  Lncan.  Ptiarsalia,  b.  vii. 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon. 

Gray.  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

What  millions  wouldst  thou  give 

For  one  more  trial,  one  more  day  to  live  I 
Flung  back  in  time  an  hour,  a  moment's  space. 
To  grasp  with  eagerness  the  means  of  grace. 

I'oung.  The  Last  Day,  \>.Vd. 

EA'GLE,  w.  ■)       Yr.Aigle;    It.  Agiiila,  aguglia ; 

E.a'glet.  )  Sp.  Aquila;  Lat.  Aqnih.  Per- 
haps so  called,  ab  ncumine  visus,  from  the  shorp- 
ness  of  its  sight. 

Thei  answerden  and  seyden  to  him,  where  lord?  which 
seyde  to  hem,  whereuer  the  body  schal  be,  thidur  schulen 
be  gaderid  togider  also  the  eglis. — IViclif.  Luk,  c.  17. 

And  they  answered,  and  sayde  tohira  :  where  Lorde  ?  And 
he  sayde  vnto  them  :  wheresoeuer  the  body  shal  be,  thither 
wil  the  egles  resorte.— Bible,  15.51.  Luke,  c.  25. 

Or  if  you  list  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire. 

As  doth  an  egte,  whan  him  list  to  sore, 

This  same  steede  shal  here  you  evermore 

Withouten  harme.— CAaucer.  Sqtiieres  Tale,  v.  10,437. 

Wer't  not  all  one,  an  emptie  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kyte. 
As  place  Duke  Humfrey  for  the  king's  protector. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Anton.  Rather  a  bright  sun. 
Too  glorious  for  him  to  gaze  upon. 
That  took  not  first  flight  from  the  tagle's  aetie. 

Massinger.  The  Virgin'Mariyr,  Acta.  6C.  I. 

Caius  Marius  in  his  second  consulship  ordained,  that  the 
legions  of  Romane  souldiers  onely,  should  have  the  (vgle  for 
their  standard,  and  none  other  ensigne. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  X.  c.  4. 

The  (vgle  stones,  called  aetites,  be  much  renowned  in  re- 
gard of  the  verie  name  that  they  carrie,  found  they  are  in 
agles  nest.— Id.  lb.  b.  xxxvi.  c.  21. 

When  like  an  eglet  I  first  found  my  love. 

For  that  the  virtue  I  thereof  would  know. 

Upon  the  nest  I  set  it  forth  to  prove. 

If  it  were  of  that  kingly  kind,  or  no. — Drayton,  Idea  56. 

For  the  eye  of  reason,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  directs  itself 
chiefly  to  the  sun,  to  a  glory  that  neither  admits  of  a  superior 
or  an  equal. — South,  vol.i.  Ser.  1. 

Truth,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darkness  shun, 
And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun. 

Dryden.  Britannia  Redimva, 

■What !  shall  a  Roman  sink  in  soft  repose. 
And  tamely  see  the  Britons  aid  his  foes  ? 
See  them  secure  the  rebel  Gaul  supply ; 
Spurn  his  vain  eagles  and  his  power  defy? 

Langhorne.  Cicsar's  Dream, 

As  the  young  eaglet  rises  self-inspir'd. 

Lifts  the  strong  plume,  and  leaves  the  world  below  : 

Plays  in  the  solar  flame,  delights  above. 

And  learns  to  grasp  the  bolts  of  formidable  Jove. 

Boyse.  On  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

EA'GRE.  Skinner  says,  Run.  Dan.  ^ger, 
oceanus,  and  so  the  violent  tide  of  the  river  Trent 
is  called  by  us. 

His  manly  heart,  whose  noble  pride 
Was  still  above 

Dissembled  hate  or  vanisht  love, 
Its  more  than  common  transport  could  not  hide; 
But  like  an  *eagre  rode  in  triumph  o're  the  tide. 

Dryden.  Threnodia.  August. 
*  An  Eagre  is  a  tvde  swelling  above  another  tyde,  which 
I  have  myself  obseri-ed  on  the  river  Trenti— /rf.  lb.  Note. 
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EAR 

Topmost  he  rode,  midst  shoa'.s  of  foois  and  V.nav»s, 
Triumphant,  like  an  eygrc,  o'er  the  waves. 

Hartc.  Thz  Courher  «■  Prince. 

EA'LDERMAN.  A.  S.  Ealdor-man,  senior, 
senator,  tribunus. 

An  elder,  a  senator,  a  tribune,  a  statesman.  See 
Earl,  and  Alderman. 

Then  all  the  earles  and  eldmnen  of  EnRland  In  order. 

Holinshed.  Enjlaud,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Thus  much  seems  tolerably  certain:  that  among  the 
Saxons  they  [the  earls]  are  called  ealdarmen,  quasi  elder 
men,  signifying  the  same  as  senior  or  senator  among  the 
Romans.— 5/(Tcis(orec.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

EAME,  or  ^      "  A.  S.  Eame,  avunculus. 

Eme.  y  The  mother's  brother,  who  is 

Eme-christian.  J  tothis  day  so  called  in  Lanca- 
shire," ( Somner. )  Grose  adds,  "  My  gossip,  com- 
peer, friend."  Dut.  Oom;  Ger.  Ohem.  Helvi- 
gius  (see  Wachter)  thinks  from  the  Gr.  'Oixaifios 
(o'uos,  and  «iVo)  of  the  same  blood ;  Skinner,  from 
the  La.t.Amila,  and  perhaps,  anciently,  amitus. 
Eme-christian,  m  Piers  Plouhman,  is,  fello^y- 
christian.  Wilson  writes,  even-christen.  (See  in 
V.  Ease.)  In  A.  S.  Emne-c.hristian ;  efen  or 
efiie-cristen.  In  A.  S.  Efen,  (i.  e.  even)  efne,  and 
emne,  as  Lye  observes,  are  used  promiscuously. 
Emne,  eequus,  oequalis,  from  the  verb,  emnian,  ad- 
sequare,  to  make  even  or  alike,  to  match,  presents 
a  much  more  probable  etymology.  I 

Sibriht  duke  of  Br.iiles,  Egb'right  sister  sonne,  I 

He  com  his  earn  to  socour.  R-  Brunne,  p.  17, 

And  jnse  her  emcrisi hie.  Pirn  Plouhman,  p.  29, 

And  schrewede  myn  emcrlslijne 

Agens  the  consail  of  Crist.  Id-  p.  91. 

Beo  unkynde  to  thyn  emcri/stcne.  Id.  p.  332, 


Tho  Pandarus  her  eme,  right  as  him  ought 

With  women,  such  as  were  her  most  about 

Full  glad  vnto  her  beddes  side  her  brought, 

And  take  his  leaue.  M.  lb. 

Under  his  seale  he  wrote  his  otho 

In  such  a  wyse,  and  foorthe  he  gothe 

Home  to  his  emes  courte  againe. 

To  whorae  his  auenture  plaine 

He  tolde,  of  that  is  him  befal.— Go u'l'i-.  Con.  A.h.i. 

Whan  time  come  he  toke  his  leaue. 

That  lenger  wolde  he  not  beleue, 

And  praieth  his  eme  he  be  not  wroth  Id,  It. 

Heere  seest  thou  me.  (I  tell  thee,  though 

I  praise  not  gentry  now, 
Thine  eame  and  of  the  elder  house) 

That  long  ago  did  vow. 

Warner.  Albion's  Eni/land,  b.  vii.  c.  3G. 

EA'NING.  ■)      A.  S.   Eanian,    eniti,  to  bring 

Ei'nling.     )  forth,  as  the  ewe  doth  her  lambe, 

to  eane,  or  (as  some  speake)  to  yeane,  (  Soraner. ) 

See  Yean. 
He  stucke  them  vp  before  the  fulsome  ewes,  . 

Who  then  coneeauing,  did  in  caning  time  ^  | 

Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's, 

Shakespeare.  Merchanf  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  2, 
IVhen  Laban  and  himself  were  compremyz'd 
That  all  the  eaneUnqs  which  were  freak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hier.  Id.  lb. 

EAR,  n.    "\       ha.t.  Anris ;  Fr.  Oreille  ;  It.  Orec- 

Ear,  y.       Vc/n'f);  Sp.  Orf/cr;  Goth.^7«0;  A.  S. 

E.Vrless.  j  Eare;  Dut.  Oore;  Ger.  OAr,-  Sw. 
Oera,  and  Isl.  Hyra;  which  Serenius  derives  from 
the  Isl.  Hijrra  ot Hurra,  a  word  expressing  the  whis- 
pering or  murmuring  of  the  air.  Wachter,  from 
the  Ger.  Eren,  to  take  or  receive  ;  because  the 
ears  receive  sounds,  or  from  the  Scandic  Osa, 
haurire.  quia  sonum  hauriunt.  The  verb,  to  hear, 
(differing  from  the  noun  only  in  the , aspirate)  is, 
Goth.  Haus-jan  ;  A.  S.  Hyr-an  ;  Dut.  Hoer-en  ; 
Ger.  Hor-en;  Fr.  Ouir  ;  Sp.  Oyr ;  It.  Udire  ; 
(and  La.t.  Aud-ire.)  Wachter  derives  the  Ger. 
and  Goth,  verbs  from  the  respective  nouns.  Ju- 
nius, the  Gothic  verb  froin  the  Gothic  noun ;  and 
that  from  the  Gr.  Ovs,  auris.  It  is  probable  that 
all  had  one  common  northern  origin. 

Ear  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
(q.d.)     To  devour,  take  in  eagerly  by  the  ear. 

The  ear  is— 

The  organ  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  of  receiving 
and  distinguishing  sounds. 


EAK 

To  be  by  the  cars,— to  fall  or  go,  to  set,  together 
by  the  enrs ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  pulling,  lugging, 
tearing  each  other's  ears;  and  thus,  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  at  strife  or  variance,  to  squabble, 
to  scuffle. 

A.  S.  Ear-iicppe,— the  ear-lip ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  ear,  (Somner.)  The  A.  S.  also  made  a  com- 
pound of  eare-fingcr,  the  pick  eare  finger :  and  in 
English,  ear  is  much  used  in  composition. 


I  nyght  here  feddo 

Id.  p.  294. 

That  tiling  that  I  saye  to  you  in  dcrknessis,  seye  ye  in  the 
light :  and  preche  ye  on  liousis  that  thing  that  ye  heeren  in 
the  ecre.—  Wietif.  Matlhew,  c.  10. 

What  I  tell  you  in  darkones,  that  speake  ye  in  lyght.  And 
what  yc  lienre  ill  the  eare,  that  prea«he  ye  on  the  house 
toppes.— £/6/c,  1551.  lb. 

By  God  he  smote  me  ones  with  his  fist, 

For  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe. 

That  of  the  stroke  myn  ere  wax  al  defe. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v,  6218. 

With  eien  full  of  wofull  tcares 

Hir  heare  hangynge  about  her  eares 

She  wepte,  and  no  man  wist  whie. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  -wyse  man  also  counsaileth  vs  to  hedge  in  our  eares 
wytli  thornes,  sayinge,  Sepi  aures  tucss  spinis.  That  is  to 
say,  yf  thou  heare  any  thinge  spoken  that  soundeth  to  eiiyl, 
or  as  not  worthy  to  be  spoken,  as  the  Deuylles  teptacion, 
take  thornes,  so  muche  to  say,  wythstande  temptacions 
sharpelye  and  by  tterlye, wherewith  the  Deuyll  shall  be  chased 
awaye  frame  vs. — Fisher.  On  the  Seuen  Psalms,  Ps.  38. 

Without  earings  of  siluer  or  some  other  metal :  and  her 
crosse  about  her  necke,  you  shall  see  no  Russe  wom.an,  be 
she  wife,  or  mmde.—IIa'ckluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 


Thou  knew'st  mv  mistris  breath'd  on  me,  and  that 
I  ear'd  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eye,  O  coz, 
What  passion  would  enclose  thee. 

Seanm.  S;  Fletch.  The  two  noble  Kinsmen ,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

Blush,  Folly,  blush  :  here's  none  that  fears 

The  wagging  of  an  asse's  eares, 

Although  a  wolvish  case  he  weares. 

Detraction  is  but  basenesse  varlet ; 

And  apes  are  apes,  though  clothed  in  scarlet. 

B.  Joiison,  3.  8. 
And  till  she  come,  as  truely  as  to  heauen 
I  do  confesse  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  iustly  to  your  graue  eares  I'le  present, 
How  I  did  thriue  in  this  faire  ladle's  loue. 
And  she  in  mine.Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  se.  3. 

1  shall  pass  by  its  [the  ear's]  convenient  number  of  being 
double,  which  serves  for  the  commodious  hearing  every  way 
around  us ;  as  also  is  a  wise  provision  for  the  utter  loss,  or 
injury  of  one  of  the  ears. 

Derham.  Phijsico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Earless  on  high,  stood  unabash'd  De  Foe. 

Pope.   The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

I  am  clearly  of  Dr.  Willis's  opinion,  that  the  use  of  tho 
ear-drum  is  chiefly  for  the  proportionating  sounds,  and  that 
by  its  extension  and  retraction  it  corresponds  to  all  sounds, 
loud  or  languid,  as  the  pupil  of  the  eye  doth  to  several  de- 
grees of  light. — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  Note. 

If  chance  at  length  he  find  a  greensward  smooth, 

And  faithful  to  the  foot,  bis  spirits  rise, 

He  cherups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed, 

And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  ease. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 

EAR,  I'.  ^       "A.  S.   Er-ian,    ar-are,   to 

E.^'rahle.  plow,  to  till,  to  eare,"  (Som- 

Ea'ring,  ?!.  ner.)      Goth.  Ar-ian ;    Ger. 

Earth,  u.  Er-en;   Sw.  Arja  ;   ?t.  Arer  ,- 

Earth,  n.  It.  Arare ;    Sp.  Arar ;     Lat. 

Ea'bthen.  \  Arare;      Gr.    kp-ovv.        The 

Ea'rthly.  Goth,  is  the  root  of  all.    A.  S. 

Ea'rthliness.      Eard;   Ger.    and   Dut.  Erde. 

Ea'rthlings.        G.  Douglas  and  other  ancient 

E.\'rthy.  authors   write   erd ;    English, 

Ea'rthiness.    )  Earth,  "  that  which  one  ereth 

or  eareth,  i.  e.  ploiighcth  ;  the  third  pers.  of  the 

indicative ;   erian,   arare,  to  ere,  eare  or  plough. 

Erd,  i.  e.  ered,  er'd,  that  which  is  ploughed  ;  the 

I  past  tense  of  the  same  verb,"  (  Tookc,  ii.  417,  8.) 
To  earth  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  under,  to  fix  in 

I  the  earth  ,-  to  hide  or  cover  with,  to  bury  in,  the 

I  earth  ,-  to  inter. 

As  opposed  to  heaven,  the  noun,  earth  (together 

,  with  the  adjective,  earthly,  and  some  compounds,) 

I  is  applied  degradingly  and  opprobriously. 


EAR 

Ear-able  is  now  written  arable.     Mr.  Nares  haS 
produced  three  exainples  oi  ear-able,  (qv.) 
Earth  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Heo  howsede  and  bulde  faste,  and  crede  and  sewe. 
So  th.at  in  lutel  while  gode  comes  hem  grow. 

R.Gloucester,  p.  21. 
Aftur  ech  of  hem  in  the  wike  yclepud  ys  a  day  : 
First  OS  [of  the]  sonne,  and  so  of  othere  and  the  sene-the 

Saturday. 
And  for  weder,  &  other  thing  on  erthe,  aftur  hem  muche 

is.— M.  p.  113. 

To  Sergy  the  pope,  that  tho  was,  to  Rome  he  bed  hym 

And  do  ther  ys  penance,  that  God  hym  wolde  sende, 
And  byleue  al  erlhlych  thogt.— JJ.  Gloucester,  p.  255 


For  erlhli/  worschip  that  I  nymme. — Id.  p.  251. 

Ich  have  an  half  acre  to  eren,  by  the  heye  weye, 
Hadde  ich  ered  that  half  acre,  and  sowed  it  after 
Ich  wolde  wende  wit  thow.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  128. 

The  worme  that  woneth  under  erlhe. — Id.  p.  255. 

And  shal  come  att  laste, 

And  culle  alle  erthyly  creatures,  save  conscience  one. 

Id.  p.  400. 
Forsothe  I  sey  to  you  till  hevene  and  erthe  passe,  con 
lettre,  or  title,  schal  not  passe  fro  the  lawe  til  alle  thingis  be 
Aon.—Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  5. 

For  truely  I  say  unto  you,  tyl  heauen  and  earth  peryshe, 
one  iote  or  one  tytle  of  the  law  shall  not  escape,  tyll  all  be 
fulfyUed.— BiWe,  1551. 

For  which  thing  God  enhauncide  him,  and  ghaf  to  him  a 
name  that  is  aboue  al  name,  that  in  the  name  of  lesus  ech 
knee  be  bowid  of  heuenli  thingis,  of  ertheli  thingis,  and  of 
hellis.— IFicW/.  Filipensis,  c.  2. 

Wierfore  God  hath  exalted  him  &  geuen  him  a  name 
aboue  all  names,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  shuld  eueryknee 
bowe,  both  of  thinges  in  bene,  and  thingis  in  earth,  S:  thingis 
under  the  earth.— Bible,  1551. 


And  lo  ther  was  maad  a  great  erthe-shakynge.  for  the 
aungel  of  the  Lord  came  doun  fro  hevene  and  neighede  and 
turnyde  away  the  stoon  and  saat  theron. 

Id.  Matthew,  c.  28. 
It  bihoueth  an  erthe-tilier  to  resseyue  flrste  of  the  fruytis. 
Id.  2  Timothg,  c.  2. 
1  have,  God  wot,  a  large  feld  to  ere; 
And  weke  ben  the  oxon  in  my  plow. 

CItaucer.  The  Knigliles  Tale,  v.  833. 


For  he  [Saturnus]  fonde  of  his  owne  wit. 

The  fyrst  crafte  of  ))lough  tillynge, 

Of  earijnge,  and  of  come  sowynge.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

But  he  [Abraham]  fonde  out  the  right  weie, 

Howe  onely  men  shulde  obeie 

The  high  God,  whiche  weldeth  all. 

And  euer  hath  done,  and  euer  shall. 

In  heuen,  in  erthe.  and  eke  in  belle. 

There  is  no  tonge  his  might  male  telle.    '  Id.  lb, 

For  otherwise 

Ther  male  none  erthly  kynge  suffise 
Of  hys  kyngdoine  the  folke  to  lede, 
But  he  the  kynge  of  heuen  drede.  Id.  lb.  b  viii. 

He  [the  steward]  is  further  to  see  what  demeanes  of  his 
lorde.s  is  most  meete  to  betaken  into  his  handes,  so  well  for 
meddowe.  pasture,  as  earable,  &c. 

Order  of  a  Nobleman's  House,  Archaol.  xiii.  p  315. 

Adam  against  the  commandement  of  God  tasted  but  one 
apple,  and  anone  he  was  caste  out  of  the  goodly  eardeyne  of 
Paradise  in  to  this  earth  full  of  breers  and  breambles. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  6. 

And  yet  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  nature  of  ma  shuld  with 

like  common  effect  worke,  in  eating  &  drinkyng  that  hea- 

uenly  raeate  &  drinke  as  it  doth  in  earlhely  &  cainall  meates. 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  tlie  Sacrament,  p.  40. 

Discharge,  and  let  'em  goe 

To  eare  the  land,  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow,^ 

For  I  haue  none. — Shaltespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

For  this  dale  men  that  doo  eare  the  ground  there,  doo  oft 
plow  vp  bones  of  a  large  size,  and  great  store  of  armour. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  h.  i  c.  11. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  king's  dales  also  at  Rilleie 
a  man  found  as  he  eared,  an  arming  girdle,  harnessed  with 
pure  gold,  and  a  great  maasie  pomell  with  a  crosse  hilt  for  8 
sword  of  the  same  metall.— /d,  England,  b.  ii.  c.  24. 
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Jnt.  O  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
flTien  our  quicke  winds  lye  still,  and  our  illes  told  vs 
l8  as  our  earing  ;  fare  thee  well  awhile. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  8f  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Although  this  lord  of  weake  remembrance  :  thia 

Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 

When  he  is  earlh'd,  hath  here  almost  persuaded 

The  king  his  Sonne's  aliue.— /d.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

My  root  is  earlh'd,  and  I,  a  desolate  branch, 
Left  scatter'd  in  the  highway  of  the  world, 
Trod  under  foot,  that  might  have  been  a  column 
Mainly  supporting  our  demolish'd  house. 

Massbiger.  The  Fatal  Dowri/,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sunne 
Stayes  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist. 
Turning  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meager  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Greene  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mustie  seedes. 

Id.  Romeo  ^  Juliet,  Act  v.  6C.  1. 

Nature  gaz'd  on  with  such  a  curious  eye, 
That  earlhlintis  oft  her  deem'd  a  Deity. 

Drummond.  Flowers  of  Sion. 

Againe,  what  earthhj  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauties  golden  tree, 
When  leaden  sleep  scales  up  the  di-.iu'on's  eyes  ; 

jB.  Jonson.  Eeery  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Thence  it  is 

They're  not  so  easily  turn'd  by  sympathie, 
The  aire  there  having  le.sse  of  eariliinesse  ; 
So  that  they  move  not  with  one  spedinesse. 
The  earth  and  it. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  55. 

And  surely  if  it  be  true  that  is  reported  of  Anaxamander, 
the  Milesian  naturall  philosopher,  his  precience  and  fore- 
knowledge of  things  was  excellent  and  worthie  of  iramor- 
talitie :  who,  as  they  sa.y,  forewarned  the  Lacedeemonians 
lo  looke  well  into  their  citie  and  dwelling  houses,  for  that 
there  was  an  earthquake  toward ;  which  fell  out  accordingly. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  79. 

It  is  said  of  Archimedes,  that  he  would  undertake  to  turn 
^bout  the  whole  earth,  if  he  could  but  have  some  place 
beside  the  earth  to  fl,x  his  feet  upon.— 5ok;A,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 

Some  [eggs]  may  be  hidden  and  cherished  in  dry  places 
(not  wanting  any  humor  to  feed  them)  as  in  sear-wood,  yea, 
in  earthen-vessels,  and  marbles  themselves. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky. 
Are  lighten'd  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurst; 
Of  which  our  earthly  dung-hiU  is  the  worst. 

Dryden.  Eleanora. 
[He]  freed  rain-water,  carefully  collected,  from  its  acci- 
dental, and  as  it  were  feculent  earthiness,  which  it  will 
depcsite  at  the  firste  slow  distillation. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

But  tell  us  why  this  waste, 

\Vhy  this  ado  in  earthing  np  a  carcase 

That's  fall'n  into  disgrace,  and  in  the  nostril 

Smells  horrible  ?  Blair.  The  Grave. 

He  bow'd  before  the  altar,  and  o'er  cakes 

Of  barley,  from  two  earthen  vessels  pour'rt 

Of  honey  and  of  milk  a  plenteous  stream. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

So  long  as  they  have  only  light  enough  to  hate  light,  they 
may,  upon  the  first  glimpse,  retire  into  their  earthiness,  and 
push  out  their  works  as  thick  as  mole-hills. 

Byrofn.  Enthusiasm.  Introductory  Letter. 

Huntsmen  tell  us  that  a  fox  when  escaped  from  the  dogs, 
after  a  hard  chase,  always  walks  himself  cool  before  he 
earths.— Bp.  Home.  Essays  and  Thoughts. 

EAR,  V.  ^      Goth.  Ahs;    A.  S.  Whiter,  spica  ; 

Ear,/!.  (  Ger.  Aher,  yEhr.  In  Benson  it  is 
written  ^cAiV  ,•  which  Wachter  thinks  leads  to 
Eclie,  acies,  cuspis,  quia  tota  acuminata  et  mucro- 
nibus  munita,  prorsus  ut  Lat.  Spica  a  spiculis. 

To  ear,  to  form,  to  put,  throw  or  shoot  forth 
ears  or  spikes. 

The  thridde  time,  the  grene  corn  in  somer  ssolde  curnc 

To  foule  wormes  muchedel  the  eres  gonne  turne. 

'R.  Gloueester,  p.  490. 

And  it  was  don  eftsoons  whanne  the  Lord  walkide  in  the 
sabous  hi  the  comes,  and  his  disciplis  bigunnen  to  passe 
forth  and  pluck  eeris  of  the  corn.— mdif  Mark,  c.  2. 

And  it  chaunced  that  he  went  thorowe  the  corne  feldes  on 
the  sabhothe  day  ;  his  disciples  as  they  went  on  their  waye, 
began  to  plucke  the  eares  of  the  coiae.— Bible,  1551. 

If  standing  corn  be  moisted  with  rain  a  little  before  har- 
vest, it  taketh  much  good  against  both  southern  winds, 
which  will  not  suffer  the  corn  to  gather  and  knit  in  the  c.r, 
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but  cause  it  to  be  loose,  that  it  cannot  ear  well  by  jn«ans  of 
heat,  were  it  not,  by  the  drenching  and  watering  of  the 
ground,  the  moisture  did  cool  and  molUfie  the  earth. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  825. 

Likewise  there  are  scene  starres  together  with  the  sunne 
all  day  long ;  yea,  and  very  often  about  the  compasse  of  the 
sunne  other  flames,  like  unto  garlands  of  corne  eares. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  28. 


Then  burs  and  brambles,  an  unbidden  crew 
Of  graceless  guests,  the  unhappy  field  subdue  : 
And  oats  unblest,  and  darnel  domineers, 
And  shoots  its  head  above  the  shining  ears. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  i. 

EARL.  >  Spelman  tliinks  Eorla  is  a  Da- 
E.i'HLDOM.  f  nish  word,  and  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  alderman ,-  rightly,  says  Wachter,  as  to 
the  sense,  but  not  as  to  the  origin ;  the  word  hav- 
ing been  lung  used  in  England  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Danes.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  diminutive 
of  A.  .S.  Are;  Ger.Er;  Dut.  Eer,  (in  English, 
Ere,  whence  early ; )  which  appears  to  have  meant 
prioritij,  and  thence  seniority.  See  Alderman  ; 
and  the  quotations  from  Hume,  and  Blackstone. 

The  kyng  lette  bryng  ther  after  Hengist  bifore  hym  sone. 
And  aschede  at  erles  &  barnes,  wat  were  mid  hvm  to  done  ? 
P..  Gloucester,  p.  HI. 
And  looke  when  I  am  king,  clayme  thou  of  me 
The  earledonic  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moueables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  possest. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wws. 
It  appears  from  the  ancient  translations  of  the  Saxon 
annals  and  laws,  and  from  King  Alfred's  translation  of 
Bede,  as  well  as  from  all  the  ancient  historians,  that  comes 
in  Latin,  alderman  in  Saxon,  and  carl  in  Dano-Saxon,  were 
quite  synonimous.— ii'aOTe.  Hist,  of  Eny.  vol.  i.  Note  (G.) 

The  dignity  of  an  rari,  like  that  of  a  baron,  was  anciently 
territorial  and  otKoial:  he  exercised  jurisdiction  within  his 
county;  he  levied  the  third  of  Ihe  fines  to  his  own  profit: 
he  was  at  once  acivil  and  a  military  magistrate :  and  though 
his  authority,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  was 
hereditary  in  England,  the  tiile  was  so  much  connected 
with  the  office,  that  where  the  king  intended  to  create  a  new 
earl  he  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  erect  a  certain  terri- 
tory into  a  county  or  earldom,  and  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
person  and  his  family. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  c.  13. 

An  earl  is  a  title  of  nobility  so  anfient,  that  its  original 
cannot  be  clearly  traced  out.  Thus  much  seems  tnleraltly 
certain  :  that  among  the  Saxons  they  are  called  ealdormen, 
quasi  elder  men,  signifying  tlie  same  as  seni'jr  or  senator 
among  the  Romans. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

E  A'RL Y,  adj.  ^       Goth.  Air;  "A.  ,S.  Mr,  prius, 
E.^'^LY,  «rf.        Vdudum,  first,  before,"  (  Som- 
E.\'rl!ness.       J  ner.)   A.  S.  Mrlice,  ccrlice,  and 
written  ErlicJt,  as  in  Gower  and  Piers  Plouhman. 
Dut.  Eer;    Ger.  Ehc,  eher,  er.     Junius   says  ar 
formerly  was. applied  to  the  mornimj  ,■   that  is,  tl;e 
beginning,  the  prior,  or  anterior  part  of  the  day, 
and  was  afterwards  extended  to  any  other  pre- 
cedent or  antecedent  time.     See  Ere,  and  Earl, 
ante ;  also  Are,  and  Er. 
And  arise  erliehe. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  75. 

But  in  0  day  of  the  woke  ful  eerli  Ihei  camen  to  the  graue, 
and  broughten  swete  smellynge  spices,  that  they  hadden 
arayed— ir;c/;/.  Luk,  c.  24. 

On  the  morow  after  the  saboth  earhi  in  the  morninge, 
they  came  vnto  the  toumbe  and  brought  the  odoures  which 
they  had  prepared.— Bii?!.',  1551.  lb. 

And  Jhesus  roos  eerly  the  firste  daye  of  the  woke  and 
apperide  first  to  Marye  Maudeleyn  fro  whom  he  hadde  caste 
out  sevene  Develis.— Wjc/;/.  Mark,  c.  IG. 

But  by  the  cause  that  they  shulden  rise 
Early  a-morwe  for  to  seen  the  sight. 
Unto  hir  reste  wenten  they  at  night. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tate,  v.  2 191. 
The  kyng  bethought  hym  all  that  night, 
And  erely  whan  the  dale  was  light. 
He  toke  councell  of  this  matere.— Cojcer.  Con.  J.  b.  v. 

So  that  ereliche  vpon  a  dale 

He  bad  within  there  he  laie, 

There  shoulde  to  fore  his  bedde 

A  bourde  vp  sette,  and  fayre  spredde. 

And  then  he  let  the  cofres  fette.  U.  lb. 

Death  taketh  no  order  of  yeres,  but  when  the  time  is 

appointed,  be  it  tarely  or  late,  dale  or  night,  away  we  must. 

Wilson.  Art  of  nhctnriqve,  p.  80. 
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Samuel  began  his  acquaintance  with  God  early,  and  con« 
tinued  it  long.  He  began  it  in  his  long  coats,  and  coutinuod 
to  his  gray  haires. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  The  Meeting  of  Saul  and  Samuel, 
But  where  vnbrused  youth  with  vnstuft  braine 
Doth  couch  his  lims,  there  golden  slcepe  doth  raigne  ; 
Therefore  thy  earlinesse  doth  me  assure. 
Thou  art  vprous'd  with  some  distemperature. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  |  Julii-t,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

The  scented  dew 

Betrays  her  ca'  ly  labyrinth  ;  and  deep, 
In  scatter'd  sullen  openings,  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 

Thomson.  Autumn, 
One  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 

(For  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn,) 
And  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait, 
Can  boldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn. 

Walsh.  The  Retirement. 

From  this  succinct  survey  of  discovery  and  na-vigation, 

which  I  have  traced  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  historical  * 

knowledge,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion, 

the  progress  of  both  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  slow. 

Robertson.  History  of  America,  b.  i. 

EARN,  I'.     >     A.S.  Earn-ian,ge-carnian,&sie- 

Ea'rning,  n.  5  qui,  consequi, — 

To  run  alter,  to  pursue,  to  reach,  or  overtake ; 
and  thus  mereri,  to  deserve,  to  merit,  or  be  worthy 
of,  as  a  reward  fur  service.     See  Earne. 

For  all  those  knights,  the  which  by  force  or  guile 
She  doth  subdue,  she  foully  doth  intreat. 

First,  she  doth  tl-.em  of  warlike  armes  despoile. 

And  clothe  in  women's  weeds :  and  then  with  threat 
Doth  I'hem  compell  to  worke,  to  earne  their  meat. 

Spen'ser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  T.  c*. 

Wio  sees  not,  that  our  rewards  are  according   to  oui 
works '.  not  for  them,  as  on  merit  (woe  be  to  that  soula 
which  hath  but  what  it  earnelh)hut  after  them,  an  their  rula  ■ 
of  proportion  ;  and  these,  how  sensibly  unequall  ? 

Bp.  Hall,  Dccad.  3.  Epis.  B. 

Shadwell's  unfinish'd  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  nature's  force,  though  none  of  art; 
But  Wycherley  earns  hard  whate'er  he  gains. 
He  wants  no  judgment;  and  he  spares  no  pains. 

Lansdowne.  Character  of  Wycherleg. 

Yon,  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the  my.steries  of  the 
blindfold  Goddess,  inform  me  whether  I  have  a  riijht  to  eat 
the  bread  I  have  earned  by  the  hazard  of  my  life,  or  the 
sweat  of  my  brow  t— Burke,  r indication  of  Nat.  Society. 


EARNE,  u         -j       A.  S.    Yrn-an,    (to    run.) 

Ea'rnest,  n.        I    Ge-yr-nan,     pe-orn-ian,     gi- 

Ea'rnest,  adj.     I  ern-an,  g-yrn-an,  to  run  after, 

Ea'rnestly.        I  to  pursue,  to  seek  after;  and 

Ea'rnestness.     I  thus — 

Ea'rnfull.  )  To  long  for,  to  desire  or 
covet  eagerly  or  anxiously;  to  be  deeply  anxious. 
See  Yearne. 

Also  as  the  Ger.  Gerinn-en,  coagulare,  in  se 
fluere,  to  run  together,  (to  run  as  cheese  doth, 
Ray,)  to  run  into  masses,  to  co.igulate,  to  curdle. 

Earnest, — Wachter  derives  from  Gr.  Apta-rem; 
but  earnest  and  earnful,  are  (like  one  in  full  chase) 
eagerly,  seriously,  steadfastly  pursuing,  stretching, 
longing  after,  desiring  to  reach,  obtain  or  acquire; 
anxious,  zealous,  full  of  anxiety  or  zeal :  and  thus, 
generally, — 

To  give  or  pay  earnest  seems  to  be  merely  to 
give  or  pay  as  a  pledge  or  proof  of  being  in  earnest, 
of  seriously  intending  to  fulfil  or  perform,  or  en- 
force the  fulfilment  or  performance  of,  the  bargain 
or  promise ;  to  put  down  a  gage  or  pledge,  or  pay- 
ment beforehand. 

Mr.  Narcs  has  produced  an  instance  of  the  verb 
to  earnest. 

Corineus  was  tho  somdel  wroth,  ys  axe  on  hey  drow, 
And  smot  hym  vpon  the  hed  raid  god  ei  nest  y  now. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 

As  the  est  in  either  syde  to  this  hatail  drow 

Heo  come  &  metten  baldeliche  mid  god  ernest  y  now. 

Id.  p.  139. 

But  who  is  it  that  makith  us  into  this  same  thing,  God 
that  gaf  to  us  the  eernes  [pignus']  of  the  spyrit. 

Wiclif.  2  Cor.  c.  5. 

He  that  bathe  ordeyned  vs  for  this  thynge.is  God  ;  whicfl 
vei-ye  same  hathe  geucn  vnto  vj  the  ernest  of  tho  spyiite. 
Bible,  lODl.  lb. 
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■  For  as  imiche  as  it  is  inoweii  tliorow  out  al  Europe,  to 
the  great  comforte  of  al  them  that  love  the  pure  anrt  true 
religion  of  Christe,  that  our  most  noble  and  Christian  Kinge 
Edwarde  entendeth  ernesllij  to  rcforme  religeon  in  al  his 
Grace's  dominions  by  the  holy  worde  of  God,  &c. 

New.  Test.  1551.  .7".  C.  unto  the  Cristen  Header. 

And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape, 
And  all  his  ernest  tourneth  to  a  jape. 

Chaucer.  The  Mitlercs  Ta/c,  V.  3330. 

0  Bacchus,  Bacchus,  Messed  be  thy  name  ; 
That  so  canst  turnen  ernest  into  game ; 
Worship  and  thonke  be  to  thy  deitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Prologue,  v.  I7,04D. 

1  wol  with  lusty  herte  freshe  and  grene. 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladen  you,  I  wene  : 
And  let  us  stint  of  ernestfiil  matere. 

Id.  The  Clerkcs  Tale,  v.  9051. 


Cesar  knew  his  brother  Diuitiacus  to  beare  earnest  good 
■wil  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  that  he  hartely  loued  hym, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  syngular  faithefulnesse,  iustice. 
and  modestie. — Golding.  Caisar,  fol.  15. 

A  rich  merchat  hath  pleasure  in  pleasant  words  and 
merrie  conceites ;  but  yet  few  will  give  money  for  them : 
and  when  it  comraeth  to  the  merchandise  in  earnest,  no 
man  will  beleeue  suche  wanton  speache. 

Vines.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  b.ii.  c.9. 

And  when  the  Gospel  is  preached  vnto  vs,  we  beleue  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  in  beleuyng  we  receaue  the  spirite  of 
Gjd,  which  is  the  earnest  of  eternal  lyfe. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  70. 

In  accomplishinge  whereof,  hys  souldiors  wrought  so 
earnesllg,  that  with  ye  losse  of  twelue  ships,  the  rest  were 
so  well  mended  that  they  might  well  be  sayled  in. 

Golding.  Cicsar,  fol.  104. 

But  those  elephants  of  Pompey  being  past  all  hope  of 
escaping  and  going  cleere  away,  after  a  most  pittifull  manner 
and  rufull  plight  that  cannot  be  expressed,  seemed  to  make 
mone  unto  the  multitude,  craving  mercie  and  pitie,  with 
greevous  plaints  and  lamentations,  bewailing  their  hard 
state  and  wofull  case ;  in  such  sort,  that  the  people's  hearts 
earned  at  this  piteous  sizii\..— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  viii.  c.  7. 

Let's  prove  among  ourselves  our  annes  in  jest. 
That  when  we  come  to  earnest  them  with  men. 
We  may  them  better  use.  Pastor  Fido,  1G02.  E.  1. 

A\'hich  steely  brand,  to  make  Iiim  dradded  more. 

She  gaue  vnto  him,  gotten  by  her  sliglit 
And  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept  in  store 

In  Joue's  eternal!  house. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1. 


Dut.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  looke  vpon  his  face. 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  teares :   his  prayers  are  in  lest : 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  brest. 

Shakespeare.  Mich.  II.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mou'd  with  remorse  of  these  outragious  broyls, 
Haue  earnestltj  implor'd  a  generall  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation,  and  the  aspyring  French. 

Id.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

And  we  may  learn  hence,  that  the  greatest  gift  of  prayer, 
and  earnestness  and  frequency  in  it,  is  no  good  mark  of 
godliness,  except  it  be  attended  with  sine 
;  endeavours.— GtonriH,  Ser.  1. 


Whatever  charms  might  move  a  gentle  heart 
I  oft  have  tried,  and  show'd  the  earnfut  smart 
Which  eats  my  breast :  she  laughs  at  all  my  pain  : 
Art  prayers,  vows,  gifts,  love,  grief,  she  does  disdain . 

P.  Fletcher,  Eel.  5. 

I  had  not  till  then  a  notion  of  the  earnings  of  heart  which 
a  man  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or 
the  sudden  damp  which  seizes  him,  when  he  fears  he  will 
act  something  unworthy.— S;)ecte(or,  No.  263. 

The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earliest  in  their  talk. 

Brgden.  Palamon  S,-  Arcite. 

They  fafflictions]  may  be  testimonies  or  earnests  of  God's 
favour,  for  whom  he  loves  he  rebukes  and  chastens,  even  as 
a  father  &  son  in  whom  he  delighteth. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

The  king  by  his  agents  earnesthi  pressed  them  to  grant 
him  present  supplies  for  the  use  of  his  army. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  seeing 
her  monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earnestness,  took 
it  up,  and  to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,  says  Will,  whether 
it  was  written  by  Jack,  or  the  raonkey.— Spectator,  No.  343. 

But  she,  poor  she,  began  to  doubt, 

fBest  knowing  what  she'd  been  about) 

The  marriage  earnesl/^ienny  lay. 

And  burnt  her  pocket  as  we  i?.y —Fcuton,  The  Fair  Kun. 
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And  tlien  he  lifted'up  to  heaven 

An  earnest  asking  eye ; 
My  jov  is  full,  mv  hour  is  come. 

Lord,  let  thy  servant  die.  Logan,  Hymn  8. 

If  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  bo  but  a  penny, 
or  any  portion  of  the  goods  delivered  as  earnest,  (which  the 
civil  law  calls  arrha,  and  interprets  to  be  emptionis  vendi- 
iionis  contractu:  argumentum)  the  property  of  the  goods  is 
absolutely  bound  by  it.— Blackstonc.  Commentaries,  b.ii.  c.30. 

The  person  that  appeared  here  as  counsel  for  the  candi- 
date, who  so  long  and  so  earnestly  solicited  your  votes, 
thinks  proper  to  deny  that  a  very  great  part  of  you  have 
any  votes  to  give.— aKrie.  On  the  Conclusion  of  the  Poll. 

EARTH.     See  Ear. 

EASE,  f.  ^  Goi\\.  Azets ;  k.^.Eath.  "¥&.. 
E.\sE,  V.  cilis,proclivis,  comis.Ienis; — easy, 

Ea'seful.  gentle,  mild,  meek,  soft,  ready. 
Ea'sing,  ».  Chaucer,  eth,  eyth,"  (Somner". ) 
Ea'seles.s.  V  See  Eath.  Fr.  Aise ;  It.  Agio, 
Ea'sement.  vvhich  latter  Menage  deduces 
Ea'sy.  from  the  Lat.  Otium;  thus,  otium, 

Ea'sily.  ociiim,  oyitwi,  ogeo,  agio. 

Ea'siness.  J  The  noun  case,  is  opposed  to — 
disquiet,  disturbance,  trouble,  difficulty ;  and  is 
equivalent  to, — 

Quiet,  rest,  peace,  tranquillity,  leisure,  repose  ; 
liberty,  freedom  or  deliverance  from  any  painful 
feeling,  mental  or  bodily. 

To  ease, — to  free,  relieve  or  deliver,  from  any 
disquiet,  disturbance  or  trouble  ;  any  painful 
feeling  or  sensation,  mental  or  bodily  ;  generally, 
to  free  or  deliver,  to  relieve,  to  alleviate,  to  com- 
fort, to  soothe,  to  assuage,  to  mitigate. 


Whan  the  geande 


alle  y  slawe,  that  ther  hi 


Brut  wende  forth  into  Engolond,  aspiede  vp  and  doun 
For  to  seche  an  esc  place,  to  make  an  heued  toun. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 
Pycars  fonden  ese  ynow,  and  defaut  none 
To  libbein  plente  yuow,  but  of  wymmcn  one. — Id.  p.  42. 

For  vTath  first  of  Tancrede  R.  vp  it  reised. 

If  he  had  turned  to  nede,  his  folk  forto  haf  eised. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  137. 

&  said  thorgh  curteisic, 

llarald  haf  now  thin  etjse,  in  all  my  seignorie. — Id.  p.  G8. 
And  alle  mane  men.  that  thow  myght  aspye 
In  mischief  othr  in  mal  ese,  and  thow  nowe  hem  helpe 
Loke  hy  thy  lyf.  let  hem  nouht  for  fare. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  140. 


Neucrthelesse  it  shal  be  easyer  fax.  Tyre  and  Sido  at  ye 
iudgemet,  then  for  yon.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  I  seie  these  thingis  to  ghoure  profyt,  not  that  I  caste 
to  ghou  a  snare  but  to  that  that  is  onest  and  that  ghyueih 
esyncsse  without  letting  to  make  preieris  to  the  Lord. 

Ilielif  1  Qorynthians,  c.  7. 
I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  disese, 
Wher  as  men  have  ben  in  gret  welth  and  ese. 

Chaucer.    The  Nonnes  Prcestcs  Prologue,  v.  14,778. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide. 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. — Id.  Prologue,  v.  29. 
And  sin  I  shal  have  nan  amendement 
Again  my  losse,  I  wol  have  an  esement. 

Id.  TheFeves  Tale.v.UH. 
And  Absolon  knocketh  all  easily. 
And  said  ;  Undo.  Gervcis,  and  that  anon. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Talc,  v.  3762. 
This  stede  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  natural, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres) 
Wlier  so  you  list  in  drought  or  elles  shoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  place 
To  which  your  herte  wiUeth  for  to  pace. 

Id.  TheSquieres  Tale,  v.  10,429. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance. — Id.  Prologue,  v.  23. 
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The  great  royalty  of  sepulture  did  not  ease  the  palno  of 
the  rich  man  spoken  of  in  the  Gospell. 

fines.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

But  when  God  striketh  the  mightie  with  his  strong  hande, 
and  displaceth  those  that  were  highly  placed  :  what  one  man 
doeth  once  looke  backe,  for  the  better  easement  of  his  deare 
brother,  and  godly  comforting  his  euen  Christen,  in  the  chiefe 
of  all  his  %oxo\\e.— Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  68. 

And  if  there  bee  any  raanne  sore  afflicted  araonge  you, 
let  hym  not  flee  to  the  remedies  of  thys  worlde,  to  rynges, 
to  inchauntmentes,  to  baynes,  and  other  easementes  of 
sorowe,  but  let  hym  turne  hym  to  prayer  and  lyfte  vphys  . 
mynde  to  God  with  most  assured  faithfuU  trust,  and  he 
shall  finde  present  releasse  of  his  mournyng. 

ifdal.  Jamet,  c.  5. 

And  ayen  behold  with  how  fewe  single  pure  and  easye 
institucions  Crjste  orned  and  not  onered  his  chirche. 

Joye.  The  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

The  large  grene  courtes  where  we  were  wont  to  hove. 
With  eyes  cast  vp  into  the  mayden  tower, 
And  easie  sighes,  such  as  folk  drawe  in  loue. 

Surrey.  Prisoner  in  Windsor 

But  as  for  me,  albeit  mi  iudgement  hath  bene  alwaye  that 
tlie  truth  ought  to  be  obeied,  which  doubtles  doth  come 
altogether  of  God  :  yet  in  the  discussing  and  trial  of  the 
truth  I  did  not  so  easely  content  myself 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  true  Obedience,  (,by  Wood,)  p.  6. 

"  Whyche  if  you  hadde  doone  in  my  booke,  a«  I  haue  doone 
in  theyrs,  eyther  woulde  not  youre  vnfaithfull  dealyng  haue 
bin  so  muche,  or  else  must  it  sooner  or  easylier  haue  bin 
espied. —  Whitgift,  p.  ISO. 


For  whatsoever  case  we  cair  have  or  fancy  here,  is  shortly 
to  be  changed  into  sadness,  or  tediousness  :  it  goes  away 
too  soon,  like  the  periods  of  our  life  i  or  stays  too  long,  like 
the  sorrows  of  a  sinner. — Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  1.  s.  2, 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black  suspicious  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  suune, 
Ere  he  attaine  his  easefull  westerne  bed. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

They  [Uoraan  indulgences]  are  intended  for  these  tvo 
ends:  1.  The  casing  of  true  penitents  from  the  penalties 
laid  on  them  by  their  confessors,  after  their  absolution  here 
in  the  church.  2.  And  the  removing  of  more  grieuous 
punishments  laied  on  them  by  God  Almighty,  yonder  in 
purgatory.  — Brevint.  Saul  ,§-  Samuel,  c.  10. 

Send  me  some  tokens,  that  my  hope  may  live. 
Or  that  my  easeless  thoughts  may  sleep  and  rest ; 

Send  me  some  honey,  to  make  sweet  my  hive. 
That  in  my  passions  I  may  hope  the  best. 

Bonne.  Sonnet.  The  Teken. 

But  when  she  had  with  such  vnquiet  fits 
Her  selfe  there  close  afflicted  long  in  vaine, 

Yet  found  no  easement  in  her  troubled  Avits, 
She  vnto  Talus  forth  return'd  againe. 
By  change  of  place  seeking  to  ease  her  paine. 
Sj)enser.  Faerie  Qu 


b.v. 


Sol 


.full: 


That  were  of  loue  wele  at  ease, 

Whiche  after  fell  in  great  disease. 

Through  wast  of  loue.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  \i. 

So  that  the  kynges  ben  appeased, 

And  euery  man's  hert  is  eased: 

All  was  foryete,  and  not  recorded. 

And  thus  thei  ben  togeder  acordcd.         Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

But  and  yf  he  saye  vnto  the  :  I  wvU  not  go  away  from  the, 

because  he  loueth  the  and  thyne  house,  &  is  well  at  ease 

wi  the  :  then  take  a  maule,  and  nayle  hys  eare  to  the  doore 

tUerwith,— iijie.  1551,  Deuteronomum,  c.  15. 

036 


Can  you,  when  you  have  pusht  out  of  your  gates  the  very 
defender  of  them,  and.  in  a  violent  popular  ignorance,  giuen 
your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front  his  reuenges  with 
the  easie  groanes  of  old  women,  the  virginall  palms  of  your 
daughters,  or  with  the  palsied  intercession  of  sucli  a  deeay'd 
dotant  as  you  seeme  to  he.— Shakes.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  6C.2. 

The  sweat  of  learned  Jonson's  brain, 
And  gentle  Shakespear's  easier  strain, 
A  hackney  coach  conveys  you  to, 
In  spite  of  all  that  rain  can  do  : 
And  for  your  eighteen  pence  you  sit 
The  lord  and  judge  of  all  ttesb  wit. 

Suckling.  To  John  Hales. 

Refrain  to  night. 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kinde  of  easinesse 

To  the  next  abstinence.— 5/jKi«.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  6C.  4. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 

And  well-plac'd  words  of  glozing  courtesy 

Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 

And  hug  him  into  snares.- J/iWo«.  Camus,  v.  163. 

"  Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband  wears 

A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears." 

Now  I  have  eas'd  my  bosom  of  the  pain. 

Till  the  next  longing  Jit  return  again. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

6.  A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the  removal  or  ease- 
ment of  our  afflictions,  and  for  his  gracious  aid  to  support 
them  \ie\\.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

1'our  easier  odes,  which  for  delight  were  penn'd. 
Yet  our  instruction  make  their  second  end : 
We're  both  enrich'd  and  pleas'd,  like  them  that  woo 
At  once  a  beauty  and  a  fortime  too'.—Vrydeni  Ep,  I, 


E  AS 


But  then,  so  infinitely  kind  a  master  we  have,  and  so 
noble,  so  rational,  so  ingenuous  a  service  he  hath  put  upon 
US,  that  the  very  easiUL'St  of  his  terms  vill  be  one  of  the 
blackest  aggravations  of  our  baseness  and  inexcusable  guilt, 
in  refusing  his  salvation. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 


What  joy  within  these  sunless  groves 
Where  lonely  contemplation  roves, 
To  rest  in  fearless  ease. 

Langhorne.  Left  with  the  Minh 


of  Riponden. 


In  spite  of  outward  blemishes  she  [Clive]  shone 
For  humour  fam'd,  and  humour  all  her  own. 
Easy,  as  if  at  home,  the  stage  she  trod. 
Nor  sought  the  critic's  praise,  nor  fear'd  liis  rod. 

Chnrddll.  The  Rosciad. 

It  must  be  likewise  shown,  that  these  parts  stand  in  such 

a  relation  to  each  otlier.  that  the  comparison  between  them 

may  be  easily  made,  and  that  the  affection  of  the  mind  may 

naturally  result  from  it. 

Btirlce.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

EAST,  H.  ^        A.  S.   East;    Dut.  Oest ; 

East,  ailj.  Ger.   Ost ;    Sw.  Osier ;    Fr. 

Ea'sterly.  Oest.   la  A.S.  Yst,  is  a,  storm, 

E.VsTERLiNG,  7i.      a  tempest.      Fs^/^jr,  (yeasty) 
Ea'stern.  V  stormy,  tempestuous.    "The 

Ea'stl.4ND.  past  part,  of  Yrsiayi,  or  ler- 

Eastla'ndisii.        sian,  irasci,  is  yrscd,yrsd,ijrst; 
Ea'stside.  dropping-  the  r  (which  many 

Ea'stward,        )  cannot  pronounce)  it  becomes 

yst,  and  so  it  is  much  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

They  who  cannot  pronounce  ;■  usually  supply  its 

place  by  a ,-  hence,  I  suppose,  East,  which  means 

;ui£;rv,   enraged."  (Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley, 

ii.  398.) 

Wachter  thinks  from   Goth.    Ust-an,    suigere, 

because  there  the  sun  rises ;  with  which  Hire  is 

not  satisfied. 

Luhe,  xiii.  29.    "  And  big  cumeth  from  cast-AacA, 

and  west-da;!,  and  north-dael." — "  And  they  shulen 

come  fro  the  ecst  and  west,  and  fro  the  north  and 

south,"  (Wiclif.) 


I'icrs  Plouhman,  p.  19. 

Lo  astrononiyens  camen  fro  the  ecst  to  Jerusalem.     And 

seiden,  where  is  he  that  is  borun  kyng  of  Jewis  ?  for  we  han 

seen  his  starre  in  the  eest :  and  were  comen  fo.  to  worschijje 

him.— ;ric/!/.  Mattheio,  c.  2. 

Beholde,  there  came  wise  men  fro  the  cast  to  Jerusale, 
saying  :  where  is  he  that  is  borne  kyng  of  the  Jewes  ?  We 
have  sene  his  starre  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worshyp 
him.—Bible,  1551.  II:. 

Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarioun, 

Ther  is  no  more  to  say,  but  est  and  west 

In  gou  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest : 

In  goth  the  sharpe  spere  into  the  side. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2CII3. 

And  for  to  don  his  rite  and  sacrifice. 

He  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  above, 

In  worship  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 

Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorio. — Id.  lb.  v.  1903. 


Two  miles  bevond  the  easterimst  towne  are  blacke  rocks, 
which  blacke  rocks  continue  to  the  vttermost  cape  of  land, 
which  is  about  a  league  off,  and  then  the  land  runnes  in 
east-northeast,  and  a  sandy  shore  again. 

Id.  Ii.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii,  p.  33. 
And  ye  shal  measure  w'oute  the  citie,  and  make  the  vt- 
most  border  of  ye  east-si/de  two  thousande  cubytes. 

Bible,  1551.  Numeri,  c.  35. 
Who  would  have  thought  a  king  that  cares  to  reign, 
Enforc'd  by  love,  so  poet-like  should  feign? 
To  say  that  beauty.  Time's  sterne  rage  io  shun, 
In  my  cheeks  [lilies]  hid  her  from  the  sun  ; 
And  when  she  meant  to  triumph  in  her  May, 
Made  that  her  cast,  and  here  she  broke  her  day. 

Drayton.  Mrs.  Shore  to  £du:  IF. 
And  on  the  east-side  of  the  garden  place. 
Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbes. 
Cherubic  watch.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  xi. 

The  winter  winds  still  easterly  do  keep, 
And  with  keen  frosts  have  chained  up  the  deep. 

Drayton.  On  his  Lady  not  coining  to  London. 

Certain  merchants  of  Norwaie,  Denmarkc,  and  of  others 
those  parties,  called  Ostomanni,  or  (as  in  our  vulgar  lan- 
guage we  tearme  them)  easterlings,  because  they  lie  east  in 
respect  of  vs,  kc.—Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  430. 

The  easterne  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace. 
And  drew  their  faith  from  fountaines  that  were  pure. 

What  famous  doctours,  singular  for  grace. 
Have  clear'd  those  parts,  though  at  this  time  obscure? 
Stirling.  Doomesday.  The  Ninth  Houre. 


EAT 

I  hold  the  casl-landish,  and  Low  Dutch,  to  draw  more 
neerer  the  true  original  than  the  High  Dutch. 

Verstcgan.  Rcstit.  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7. 

There  is  also  a  block-house,  and  a  peere  in  the  east-side 
thereof,  but  the  peere  is  sore  choked  with  sand. 

Holinshed.  Dese.  of  Britaine,  c.  10. 

Haste'  hither.  Eve,  and  with  thy  sight  behold, 
Haslward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving ;  seems  another  morn 
Ris'n  on  mid  noon.  Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Our  own  eight  East  India  ships,  valued  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  our  easlland  fleet,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  laden  with  substantial  naval  commodities,  are  all 
jafe  in  our  harbours.— Soj/ie.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  192. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies. 
When  eastern  breezes  yet  enervate  rise  : 
*rhe  waning  moon  behind  a  wat'ry  shroud 
rale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  long  protracted  cloud. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows. 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose  : 
For  while  more  eastward  they  direct  the  prow. 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erfiow. — Id.  Ib.c.3. 

EA'STER.  A.S.  Ea.stre;  Dut.  Oostcr;  Ger. 
Ostern.  "  Eostitr-monsith,  (says  Bede,)  which  is 
now  called  the  Paschal  month,  h.id  its  name  from 
a  goddess  called  Eosfre,  and  to  whom  at  that  time 
they  used  to  celebrate  festivals."  Thi&  Eosire, 
Skinner  thinks,  may  bo  the  Aurora  of  the  Latins. 
Wachter  thinks  that  tho  word  may  coine  from  the 
Goth.  Urrist ;  A.  S.  Arist,  resurrectio,  A.S.  Aris- 
an,  risaii;  Ger.  Reis-en,  to  rise.  But  it  seems 
plain  that  the  A.  S.  Eastre  is  immediately  from 
East;  Ger.  Ostern,  from  ost;  and  Dut.  Oosler, 
from  oost ;  and  that  the  word  in  each  language 
is  applied  to  the  season  of  the  year,  which  is  pro- 
verbially angry,  enraged,  stormy,  tempestuous. 
See  East. 

He  sayde  vnto  his  disciples :  ye  know  that  after  two  days 
shall  be  easier,  and  the  Sonne  of  man  shall  be  delyuered  to 
be  crucified.— 5i4if,  1531.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

And  his  disciples  wente  forthe  and  came  to  the  cyty,  and 
found  as  he  had  sayd  vnto  the,  and  made  ready  the  caster 
Umhe.— Id.  Mark,  c.  13. 

God  expects  from  men  something  more  than  ordinary  at 
such  times,  and  that  it  were  much  to  be  wished  for  the 
credit  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  their 
consciences,  that  their  easier  devotions  would,  in  some 
measure,  come  \ip  to  their  caster  dress.— 5oa(A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.S. 


AT,  I'.  ^        Go 

a'table,  adj.  j  Et-an 
a'table,  n.  \- Essen 
a'teb.  I  Lat.  J 

a'ting,  n.        J       To 


EAT. 

E 
Ea' 

E. 
Ea' 


Goth.  Il-an,  et-an ;     A.  S. 

Dut.     Eten;     Ger. 

Sw.  ^ta;    Gr.E5-€iv; 

Ed-ere. 

eat  food,  is  to  chew  and 


swallow  it ;  to  consume,  to  devour  it.    Generally — 
To  consume,  to  devour,  to  corrode,  to  gnaw,  to 

wear  away. 

Enters,  in   B.  Jonson,  are   servants  so  called, 

because  more  partial  to  catiiiy  than  tcorkir.y. 

He  lay  syke  in  ys  bed  vor  doel  and  vor  sore. 
That  he  ue  ete  noil  mete  thre  dawes  ther  vore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  243. 
In  S.  Edward  tj-me  the  erie  suld  with  him  ete, 
A  seruitour  ther  was,  that  serued  at  the  mete. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  55. 


For  hii  eteth  mor  fisch  than  flesh.— Piers  Plouhn 
Hunger  cct  al  in  haste,  and  askede  after  more. 


And  the  Farisees  syghen,  seiden  to  his  disciplis,  whi  elith 
your  maister  with  pupplicanes  and  sjTiful  men. 

Wiclif  Matt.  c.  9. 

When  the  Pharises  saw  yi,  they  said  to  disciples  :  why 
eatclh  your  master  with  publycans  &  synners. — Bib.\55l.Ib. 

For  the  tyme  that  is  passed  is  ynow  to  the  wille  of  hethene 
3nen  to  be  endid,  whiche  walkiden  in  leccheries  and  lustis, 
in  mych  dr>'nking  of  wyn,  in  unmesurable  ctingis,  and  un- 
leeful  worschipingof  mawmetis.— Wic?;/.  \  Pet.  c.  4. 

For  it  is  sufficient  for  vs  that  we  haue  spent  the  tyme 
yi  is  past  of  the  lyfe,  after  the  wyll  of  the  Gentyls,  walkynge 
in  wantonnes,  lustes,  dronckennes,  in  ealyng,  drinckyng, 
and  in  abominable  ydolatry.—B;6?f,  1551.  lb. 


EAV 

Ywis,  lemman,  I  have  swiche  love-longing. 

That  like  a  turtel  trewe  is  my  mourning. 

I  may  not  ete  no  more  than  a  maid. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  V.  3707. 

For  to  eat  early  or  betimes,  was  in  old  time  counted  a 
reproach ;  and  it  is  said,  that  this  word  oKpaxicr/ja,  that  is 
to  say,  a  breakfast,  was  derived  of  aKpaaia,  that  is  to  say, 
intemperance.— i/o;/a!;d.  Plutarch,  p.  635. 

What  fish  can  any  shore  or  British  sea-town  show. 

That's  eatable  to  us,  that  it  doth  not  bestow 

Abundantly  thereon.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 


Mor.  Barre  my  doores  !  barre  my  doores !  where  are  all 

my  eaters  ?  my  mouths  now  ?  bar  up  mv  doores,  you  varlets. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

The  consequent  of  which  words  is  plainly  this,  that  there 
is  no  eating  of  Christ's  flesh  or  drinking  his  blood,  but  by  a 
moral  instrument,  faith  and  sub()rdination  to  Christ ;  the 
sacramental  external  ealiiiy  alone  being  no  eating  of  Christ's 
flesh,  but  the  symbols  and  sacrament  of  it. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  ihe  real  Presence,  §  3. 

Diogenes  being  asked  at  a  feast,  why  he  did  not  continue 
eating  as  the  rest  did,  answered  him  that  asked  him  with 
another  question,  pray  why  do  you  eat?  'Why,  says  ho,  for 
my  pleasure  ;  why  so,  says  Diogenes,  do  I  abstain  for  my 
pleasure.— 5o!(«,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Eatables  we  brought  away,  but  the  earthen  vessels  v.e  had 
no  occasion  for,  and  therefore  left  them. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1685. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  greedy  getter  is  like  the 
greedy  eater;  it  is  possible  that  by  taking  in  too  fast  he  may 
choke  or  surfeit,  but  he  will  hardly  nourish  and  strengthen 
himself,  or  serve  any  of  the  noble  purposes  of  nature,  which 
rather  intends  the  security  of  his  health  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  appetite.— SoK/A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  10. 

All  covenants  were,  in  old  times,  solemnized  and  accom- 
panied with  festival  eating  and  drinking ;  the  persons  newly 
confederate,  always  thereupon,  feasting  together  in  token  of 
their  full  and  perfect  accord,  both  as  to  interest  and'affec- 
tion.— Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 


EATH.     Easy,  (qv.)    Also  written  jE(^,  (qv.) 
Nay,  but  sorrow,  close  shrowded  in  hart, 
I  knowe  to  keepe  is  a  burdenous  smart. 
Each  thing  imparted  is  more  eath  to  beare. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  September. 
Said  then  the  fox  ;  who  hath  the  world  not  tride. 
From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide. 

Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
These  are  vain  thoughts  or  melancholy  shews 
That  wont  to  haunt  and  trace  by  cloister'd  tombs ; 
Whicli  eaths  appear  in  sad  and  strange  disguises 
To  pensive  minds,  deceived  with  their  shadows^ 


Cornelia.  0.  PI.  ii.  2G2. 
A.  S.  Efese,  margo,  ora. 


^  "  A.  S.  Efese,  margo,  or; 
p,  V.  V  the  brim,  brink,  skirt  or  edg 
PPER.  J  of  any  thing  ;    it.  The  eavt 


EAVES. 
Eaves-dkop, 

Eaves-dropper.  J  ot  anything;  it.  it\e  eaves 
of  a  house.  Efcsian,  tondere,  depilare,  to  powle, 
to  round,  to  sheare,"  (  Somner. ) 

The  edge,  brim  or  brink,  (sc.)  of  the  roof  of  a 
house. 

Eaces-dropper ;  (vox  sane  elegantissima,  says 
Skinner  ; )  one  who  takes  his  station  under  the 
drippings  or  droppings  of  the  eaves,  (sc. )  as  a 
listener.     See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

The  author  of  Piers  Plouhman's  Creed  uses  the 
past  part,  evesede — 

'•  Orcheyarde  and  erberes  cvesed  wel  clene." 
hi  North, — "  without  doors,   under  the  easing 
of  the  house:"  perhaps  contracted  from  eavcsing 
(Plut.  p.  397.) 
Thenne  flammeth  he  as  fuyr.  on  fader  and  on  filius, 
And  melteth  myghte  into  mercy,  as  wey  may  seo  a  wynter 
Isykles  in  evesynges.  thorgh  hete  of  the  sonne 
Melteth  in  a  raynt  while,  to  myst  and  to  water. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  331. 

But  chiefly 

Him  that  you  term'd,  sir.  the  good  old  Lord  Gonzalo, 
His  teares  runs  downe  his  beard  like  winter's  drops 
From  ea«es  of  reeds. — Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

But  truly  I  cannot  blame  the  gentlewomen,  you  stood 

eves-dropping  under  their  window,  and  would  not  come  up. 

Bcaum.SsFleleh.  The  Cajitain,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Was  it  such  a  dissolute  speech,  telling  of  some  politi- 
cians who  were  wont  to  eaves-drop  in  disguises,  to  say  they 
were  often  liable  to  a  night-walking  cudgeller,  or  the  emp- 
tying of  a  urinal  ^^Milton.  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

■ Come  go  with  me, 

Vnder  our  tents  I'le  play  the  eave-dropper. 
To  heare  if  any  meane  to  shrink  from  me. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  Ill,  Act  T.  6C,  3. 


EBB 

Ko  breeze  tlie  easement  shook,  or  fann'd  the  leavei, 
Nor  drops  of  rain  fell  soft  from  olT  the  eaves. 

Hughes.  The  Morning  Apparition. 

And  speaks,  through  hollow  empty  sou], 

A3  through  a  trunk  or  whispering-hole, 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 

But  spirit'al  eaves -droppers  can  hear.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

When  Zephyr  on  each  pregnant  tree 

Calls  forth  the  tender  leaves  ; 
And  her  sad  nest  the  swallow  builds 

Beneath  the  friendly  eaves.— West.  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 

Eaves-droppers,  or  such  as  listen  under  walls  or  windows 
or  the  eaves  of  a  house,  to  hearken  after  discourse,  and 
thereupon  to  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  are  a 
common  nuisance,  and  presentable  at  the  court  leet :  or  are 
indictable  at  the  sessions,  and  punishable  by  fine,  and  find- 
ii",'  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour. 

Blacksto-ne.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

A.  S.  Ehha,  ehhe;  Dut. JS6,  ehhe; 
Ger.Ebbe;  Sw. Ebb;  A.S.Ebb-an, 
'  recedere  ;  Dut.  Ebbcn,  abire,  re- 
fluere,  remeare,  decrescere, — 
To  go  away,'  to  recede,  to  retire  ;  and  thus,  to 
decay,  to  decrease,  to  lower,  to  become  low  or 
shallow. 

Ebb  is  used  as  an  adjective  by  Holland,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  groivth  of  the  roots  of  trees,  as  well 
as  to  water. 


EBB,  V.      ■) 
Erb,  n.  I  I 

Ebb,  adj.        ( i 
E'bbing,  n.  J  i 


After  an  ebOe  of  the  fiode,  cuer  ilk( 


And  on  all  thing 


p. 106. 


The  ebbe  flowetli 


Id.  Balade.  Wonun,  their  Doullen 


The  sea  ebbeih  and  ' 


In  this  land  are  running  ryuers.  not  violently  and  out- 
vagiously  flowing  to  do  any  harm,  but  gently  moisting  the 
■vineyards  and  corneflelds,  and  where  they  ebbe  and  flow. 

Gotd^vg.  Justine,  fol.  180. 
And  yet  for  all  this  ebbing  chance,  remains 

The  spring  that  feeds  that  hope  (which  leaves  men  last :) 
■\Vliom  no  affliction  so  entire  restrains. 
But  that  it  may  remount  as  in  times  past. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  vii. 
Losses  at  sea,  and  those,  sir,  great  and  many. 
By  storms  and  tempests,  not  domestical  riots, 
In  soothing  my  wife's  humour  or  mine  own. 
Have  brought  me  to  this  low  ebb. 

Massini/er.  The  City  Madam,  Acti.  sc.2. 

The  roots  of  the  apple-tree,  olive,  and  cypresses,  lie  very 
ebbe,  and  crecpe  hard  under  the  sourd  of  the  ground. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xvi.  c.  31. 


I  will  account  no  sinne  little  ;  since  there  is  not  the  least 
hut  workes  out  the  death  of  the  soul.  It  is  all  one,  whether 
I  he  drowned  in  the  cbier  shore,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  deepe 
sea.— B^.  Hull.  Meditations  Sf  Vows,  Cont.  2. 

Ebbing  men,  indeed. 

(Most  often)  do  so  neere  the  bottom  run 
By  their  owne  feate,  or  sloth. 

Sliakespeare.  Tempest,  Actii.  sc.  1. 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printlesse  foote 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  doe  flie  him 
When  he  comes  back.  Id.  lb.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Tills,  let  me  further  add,  that  nature  knows 
No  stedfast  station  ;  but  or  ebbs  or  flows  : 
Ever  in  motion,  she  destroys  her  old, 
And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mould. 

Snjden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  XV. 


EBU 

Kor  jealous  feara,  nor  cold  disdain, 

Disturb  their  peace,  nor  break  their  chain  : 

But,  when  the  hours  of  life  ebb  fast. 

For  each  in  sighs  they  breathe  their  last. 

Blacklock.  Horace  Imitated. 

Such,  and  often  influenced  by  such  causes,  has  commonly 
been  the  fate  of  monarchies  of  long  duration.  They  have 
their  eb/js  and  their  flows.  This  has  been  eminently  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy  of  France. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

E'BON,  n.  "4  '     Gr.  E.Sevos;   Lat.  Ebemis ;  Fr. 

E'bon,  a(//.    VEbene:  It.  and  Sp.  Ehano ;  Heb. 

E'BON-y.  J  Eben,  which  Martinius  thinks  is 
so  called  from  its  hardness.  Holland  writes  it 
ebene. 

Virgil  hath 


trees  that  be  appropriate  to 

nded  the  ebene  above  the  re 

Holland. 


nie,  b.  xii.  c.  1. 
Now  lighter  humour  leave  me,  and  be  gone, 

Your  passion  poor  yields  matter  much  too  slight : 
To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on. 
Doth  ask  a  pen  of  ebon  and  the  night. 

Drayton.  Barons'  ll'ars,  b.  iv. 

In  an  ebon  chaire. 

The  soule's  black  homicide,  meagre  Despaire, 

Had  his  abode. — Browne.  Brittania's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

Wlierein  thou  rid'st  vrith  Hecat,  and  befriend 

Us  thy  vow'd  priests.  Milton.  Comus. 

K!n(j.  By  hcauen,  thy  loue  is  black  as  ebonie. 
Birin.  Is  eb'iiiie  like  her  ?    O  word  diuine  J    ; 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicitie. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  euent, 
that  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  fiow-coloured 
inke  which  heere  thou  viewest. — Id.  lb.  Acti.  sc.  1. 

With  spacious  arms  thou  dost  embrace 

Hot  Meroe,  fruitful  to  a  sooty  race, 

And  proud  of  ebon  woods ;  yet  no  retreat 

Their  useless  shades  aflbrd  to  shun  th'  excessive  heat. 

Hughes.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  x. 

He  confirms,  by  new  attestations,  what  he  formerly  wrote 
of  the  trees  taken  up  in  the  moors  near  Eridgev,-ater :  of 
which  many  were  found  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  no  branches  to  be  found,  only  the  main 
bodies,  and  as  black  as  ebony. — Boyle,  (('oris,  vol.  iv.  p.2u0. 

Amid  whose  howling  aisles  and  halls. 

Where  no  gay  sunbeam  paints  the  walls. 

On  ebon  throne  thou  lov'st  to  shroud 

Thy  brows  in  many  a  murky  cloud.— r.  Warton,  Ode  11. 

Affliction,  hail ! 

Thou  school  of  virtue  !  open  wide  thy  gates. 
Thy  gates  of  ebony. — Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  i. 

EBRI'ETY.  ^      It.  Ebrieta;    Lat.  £/>n?/s,  qui 
Ebrio'sity.     J  multas  haunt  Brias,  one  who 
drinks  many  cups.     Bria,  a  kind  of  cup,  from  the 
Gr.  Bpu-ci;',  soatere,  abundare,  (Vossius.) 
Drunkenness. 

And  surely  that  religion  which  excuseth  the  fact  of  Noah, 
in  the  aged  surprizal  of  six  hundred  years,  and  unexpected 
ineirialion  from  the  unknown  effects  of  wine,  -will  neither 
acquit  ebriosity  nor  ebriely,  in  their  known  and  intended  per- 
versions.— Brown,  f'ulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

It  hath  much  deceived  the  hopes  of  good  fellows,  wl'.at  is 
commonlv  expected  of  bitter  almonds,  and  though  in  Plu- 
tarch confirmed  from  the  practice  of  Claudius,  his  physitian, 
that  antidote  against  ebriely  hath  commonly  failed. 

Id.  /i.  b.ii.  c.  C. 


Of  ruinous 
His  every 


'Tis  quenchless  thirst 
iriety,  that  prompts 
;ion,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 

Couper.  The  Task,  b. 


But  it  was  another  sort  of  love  that  warmed  the  breast  of 

our  Saviour  i  be  visits  his  kindred,  nay,  he  makes  them  so 

ia  the  lowest  ebb  of  all  their  outward  enjoyments.  , 

South,  vol.iii.  Ser.8. 

But  that  which  I  did  most  admire,  was  to  see  the  water 
keep  ebbing  for  two  days  together,  without  any  flood,  till  the  j 
creek,  where  we  lived,  was  alrao.^t  dry. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. 

As  easily  may  they  make  the  wind  to  blow  always  in 
one  quarter,  or  keep  the  sea  from  its  constant  ebbings  and 
flowings,  as  they  can  secure  to  themselves  the  uncertain 
favour  of  great  men,  or  the  more  uncertain  breath  of  the 
people. — Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3 


Although  you  have  neither  wife,  nor  child,  nor  parent,  to 
lament  your  absence  from  home,  or  expect  your  return  to  it 
I  -with  terror ;  other  families  in  which  husbands  and  fathers 
I  have  been  invited  to  share  in  your  ebriely,  or  encouraged  to 
imitate  it,  may  justly  lay  their  misery  or  ruin  at  your  door. 
'  Paley.  Philosophy,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

EBU'LLIATE, 

Eeu'llient. 

Eeu'lliency. 

Ebilli'tion. 
up,  to  swell. 

To  rise  or  raise,  boil  or  bubble  up  ;  to  swell,  to 
effervesce. 


}Lat.  Bulla,  a  bubble  ; 
which  Vossius  thinks  may 
be  from  the  Gr.  iKv-nv, 
fervere,  cbullire,  to  bubble 


AVhence  this  29.  play-oppugning  argument  will  ebulliate.  i 
Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  so.  3. 

My  meaning  is  only  this  :  to  caution  against  that  vulgar 
and  popular  errour  of  mistaking  the  natural  and  enthusi- 
astick  fervour  of  meu's  spirits,  and  the  ebulliency  of  their 
U-nc-.-.—Cudworth.  Sermons,  p.  93. 
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We  cannot  find  it  to  hold  neither  in  lion  or  copper,  which 
is  dissolved  with  less  ebullition. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.Iv.  c.  7. 

But  your  lordship  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  overwhelm'd 
with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts,  nor  much  trouble  your- 
self to  find  a  way  to  give  check  to  it :  mere  ebullition  of 
thoughts  never  overwhelms  or  sinks  any  one  but  the  author 
himself:  but  if  it  carries  truth  with  it,  that  I  confess  has 
force,  .and  it  may  be  troublesome  to  those  that  stand  in  its 
way. — Locke.  Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

O  how  laborious  is  their  gaiety ! 
They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen, 
Scarce  muster  patience  to  support  the  farce. 
And  ptimp  sad  laughter  till  the  curtain  falls. 

Young.  The  Complaint,^  Night  8. 
There  are  many  young  members  in  the  house  (such  of 
late  has  been  the  rapid  succession  of  publick  men,)  who 
never  saw  that  prodigv,  Charles  Townshend  ;  nor  of  course 
know  what  a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  every  thing 
by  the  violent  ebullilion  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  failings. 
Burke.  On  American  Taxation, 

ECCE'NTRICK,  Qf/y.A       VwEccentrique;  It. 
EccE'.NTnicK,  !i.  \Ecceidrico;    Sp.  Ex- 

EccENTRi'ciTV.  f  centrico;  Lat.  ir, and 

Ecce'ntkically.  J  centrum  ;  Gr.  KevTpov, 

a  point,  (sc. )  in  the  middle  of  a  sphere,  globe  or 
circle. 

Out  of  the  centre  i  moving  out  of,  deviating  or 
wandering  from  the  centre;  and  thus,  irregular, 
not  conforming  to,  or  guided  by,  rule  ;  inconsistent 
with  rule  or  order ;  aflecting  singularity ;  singular, 
odd. 

The  other  cause  of  their  sublimities  is,  for  that  in  other 
signes  they  have  the  Absides  elevated  highest  from  the 
centre  of  their  owne  eccentric  circles. 

Holland.  PKniV,  b.  ii.  c.  16. 
But  so  it  is  in  the  regions  of  stars,  where  a  vast  body  of 
fire  is  so  divided  by  excentric  motions,  that  it  looks  as  if 
ratuve  had  parted  them  into  orbs  and  round  shells  of  plain 
and  purest  materials ;  but  where  the  cause  is  simple,  and 
the  matter  without  variety,  the  motions  must  be  uniform; 
and  in  heaven  we  should  either  espy  no  motion,  or  no 
\nuety.—Bp.  Taylor,  pt.  iv.  Ser.  G. 

.\ristotle  made  very  odd  schemes,  not  at  all  corresponding 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  as  appears  from  his 
hypothesis  of  the  solid  orbs,  epicycles,  e.vcentricks,  intelli- 
gences, and  such  other  ill-contrived  phancies. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  3. 
But  indeed,  upon  mistaking  the  pole's  altitude,  and  other 
errour  in  observation,  Copernicus  was  deceived,  and  in  this 
present  age  the- sun's  eccentricity  (in  Ptolemy,  being  the 
eccentric's  semidiameter,  divided  into  60)  hath  been  found 
between  27  and  28  P.,  which  is  far  greater  than  that  in 
Copernicus,  erroneously  making  it  but  near  31. 

Selden.  On  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2t. 
For  some  say  the  eccentricity  of  the  snnne  is  come  nearer 
to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemies  time;  the  vertue  therefore  of 
all  the  vegetals  is  decayed,  men  grow  less,  &c. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  249. 
In  gayer  hours,  when  high  my  fancy  ran. 
The  Muse,  exulting,  thus  her  lay  began : 
"  Blest  be  the  Bastard's  birth!  through  wondrous  ways 
He  shines  ecccnirick,  like  a  comet's  blaze." 

Savage.  The  Bastard. 
For  had  I  power,  like  that  which  bends  the  spheres 
To  music  never  heard  by  mortal  ears. 
Where  in  his  system  sits  the  central  sun,  " 
And  drags  reluctant  planets  into  tune. 
So  would  I  bridle  thy  eccentrick  soul. 
In  reason's  sober  orbit  bid  it  roll. 

Wliitchcad.  On  Churchill. 
It  was  not  enough  to  fi-t  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force, 
though  by  the  wisest  choice ;  for,  even  under  that  law,  it  was 
still  competent  to  the  planets  to  have  moved  in  paths  pos- 
sessing so  great  a  degree  of  eccentricity,  as,  in  the  course  of 
every  revolution,  to  be  brought  very  near  to  the  sun,  and 
carried  aw.iy  to  immense  distances  from  him. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

Genius,  a  bustling  lad  of  parts. 
Who  all  things  did  by  fits  and  starts, 
Nothing  above  him  or  below  him, 
Who'd  make  a  riot,  or  a  poem. 
From  eccentricity  of  thought. 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought. 

Lloyd.  Genius,  Envy,  and  Time. 
Swift,  liab'lais,  and  that  favourite  child. 
Who,  less  ecct-ntricallij  wild. 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  plan. 
And  hating  vices,  hates  not  man. 

^.    Id.  A  Familiar  EpistU, 

ECCLE'SIAST.      ■^  Or.      Y.KK\v<n-aarns, 

Ecclesia'stick,  adj.   I  cKKXncna,  ccetus  evoca- 

I       Ecclesia'stick,  n.      I  tus,  from  Eic-i{a\eiv,  evo- 

I      Eccle'sial.                 j  care.       The    Athenian 

I       Ecclesia'stical.         I  EicK\i)<riai,   were  public 

Ecclesia'sticallv.   J  assemblies  of  the  people. 
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calicd  together,  according  to  laK,  to  consult  abcut 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  Applied  to  ths 
>-hristian  church:  Coetus  prceconio  Evavijelii  ad 
vitam  eternam  vocalus — 

An  assembly  called  or  summoned  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  gospel  to  eternal  life,  ( Vossius. ) 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last, 

He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ccclesiast. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Prologm,  v.  1710. 
Redeth  eccUsiasf  of  flaterie 
Beth  ware,  ye  lordes,  of  hire  trecherie. 

Chaucer.  The  Noniies  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,335. 

Euen  the  myndes  of  the  learned  shal  be  changed,  and  all, 
both  the  seculare  and  ecclesiaslik  sorte  shal  be  distracted 
from  the  trwthe  vnto  reuenginge  one  another  with  warre. 
Joi/e.  Expostcion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 
^Vhat  dothe  he  binde  it  to  one  day?  No  surely,  but  h^ 
commadeth  to  vse  continually  this  order  of  publike  and 
ecclesiustical  discipline  vnto  the  laste  ende  of  our  lyfe,  euen 
to  the  day  of  deathe,  wherin  beginneth  our  redemption. 

Caluine.  Fours  Godlij  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

But  our  histories,  and  -with  them  the  Latin  ecclesiastic 
relation  (in  passages  of  her  invention  of  the  cross  and  such 
like.)  allowed  also  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  make  her  [Helen] 
thus  a  British  woman. 

Selden.  On  Draylon's  PoUj-Olblon,  s.  S. 

For  such  is  the  reverence  they  bear  to  the  church  here, 
and  so  holy  a  conceit  they  have  of  all  ecclesiastics,  that  the 
greatest  Don  in  Spaine  will  tremble  to  offer  the  meanest  of 
them  any  outrage  or  affront. — Howell,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  20. 

Many  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  espe- 
cially the  Jewish  rabbins,  (taking  their  highest  learning  of 
Cahala  but  from  antique  and  successive  report,)  have  in- 
serted upon  tradition  many  relations  current  enough,  where 
holy  writ  crosses  them  not.  1 

Selden.  OnDraijion's  Polij-Olbion,  s.  1.  ! 

If  a  son  marries  without  his  father's  consent,  the  law  sales  ' 
It  is  void,  but  yet  it  is  not  so  void,  but  that  the  father's 
approbation  makes  it  valid  without  marrying  again ;  which 
could  not  be.  if  it  were  naturally  invalid  ;  but  therefore  it  is  j 
both  naturally  and  ecrlesinsticallij  good. 

Sp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  5.  ' 
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Echo  was  then  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft,' 

f)f  wonted  speech  :  for  though  her  voice  was  left, 

.'uno  a  ourse  did  on  her  tongue  impose, 

'I'o  si)urt  with  ev'ry  sentence  in  the  close. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Melnm.  b.  iii. 
A  dreadful  howling  echo'd  round  the  place  : 
The  mountain  Nymphs,  thought  I,  my  nuptials  grace. 
I  thought  so  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 
The  Furies  yell'd  ray  funerals  from  below. 

Dryden.   Ovid.  Dido  to  JEnecs. 

"  Evoe  I"  they  mad'ning  cry. 

And  shake  their  torches,  "  Evoe;  In!"  rends 
The  air,  and  beats  the  echniny  vault  of  heav'n. 

Thompson.  Coresus  f;  CalUrhoc. 

The  agony 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 

And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 

Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh  ^ 

Until  its  voice  is  ecliolcss.—Byrom.  Prometheus,  s.  1. 

ECLI'PSE,  n.  ^  Fr.  and  Sp.  Eclipse;  It. 
EcLi'psE,  V.  I  Ecli.'!si ;  Gr.  EKAeiif/ir,  from 
Eci.i'psiNG,  n.  /"EK-AfOT-eiv,  deficere.  Seethe 
EcLi'pTicK.  J  quotations  from  Locke  and 
Ferguson. 


But  sothly  the  latitudes  of  planets  ben  comonly  yreckened 
fro  the  ccliplike,  bycause  that  none  of  hem  dechneth  but 
fewe  degrees  out  fro  the  brede  of  the  Zodiake. 

Chaucer.  The  Astrolabe. 

And  that  is  whan  th( 


But  in  ye  first  watche  of  ye  night,  tlie  moone  snff'red 
eclips,  which  losing  her  hriglitnes,  afterwardes  fecame  as 
redd  as  bloud,  and  therewith  waxed  dinime  and  darke. 

Brende.  Quinlns  Curtius,  fol.  78. 
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Thus  then  we  see  that  our  eceles'ml  and  political  choices 
may  consent  and  sort  as  well  t'lTelher  without  any  rupture 
In  tb>  state,  as  Christians  ?.:.d  freeholders. 

Milton.  Of  Iteji.rmatiun  ia  England,  b.  ii. 

The  clergy,  being  permitted  and  encouraged  by  the  king 
to  sit  in  convocation  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
took  upon  them  not  only  to  frame  canons  and  oaths,  but 
also  to  impose  four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  ecclesiastical 
benefices  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ludlou:  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Not  any,  whilst  they  heard  him  preach, 

Did  ever  fsel  (his  powers  were  such) 

Ecclesiaslic  letharg}'. 

From  soporific  sanctity.  Cooper.  Ver-Vert,  c.  2. 

Boileau  being  struck  with  the  absurd  disputes  of  certain 
contending  erclesinstics.  resolved  to  make  them  the  subject 
or  his  ridicule  :  and  afterwards  pitched  upon  the  imitation 
of  the  heroic  as  a  vehicle  for  his  satire. 

Cambridge.  Tlie  Scribleriad,  Pref. 

A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions embarrasses  the  operations  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.— G«64on.  The  Roman  Empire,  c.  20.  | 

E'CHO,  n.  ^       Fr.  Echo  ,-    It.  Echo,  eco  ;    Sp. 

E'cHO,  t>.       S-Eco;   Lat.  Echo  ;   Gr.  Hxw,  from 

E'cHOLEss.  j  Hx-611/,  sonare,  rcsonare,  to  sound, 

to  resound.     See  the  quotation  from   Holland's 

Pliny.  ' 

Folweth  ecco,  that  holdeth  no  silence. 
But  ever  answereth  at  the  countretaille.  I 

Chaucer.  The  Clerh-es  Tale,  V.  90GS.  i 
In  the  same  citte,  neare  unto  the  gate  which  is  called  ; 
Thracia,  there  stand  seven  turrets,  which  do  multiplie  a 
voice,  and  send  back  many  againe  for  one  :  this  miraculous 
rebounding  of  the  voice,  the  Greekes  have  a  prettie  name 
for,  and  call  it  echo.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxx.vi.  c.  15. 
I  then  a  body,  not  a  voyce  : 

,  of  words  she  wanted  choyce  ; 


When  tnc  sun  s  tight  is  so  intercepted  by  the  moon,  that 
to  any  place  of  the  earth  the  sun  appears  partly  or  wholly- 
coveted,  he  is  said  to  undergo  an  eclipse,  though  properly 
speaking  it  is  only  an  eclipse  of  that  part  of  the  earth  where 
the  moon's  shadow  or  penumbra  falls. 

Ferguson,  Astrono-my,  §  S13, 

E'CLOGUE.  Gr.  Airo  ruv  tKAey-eiv,  quia  ex 
multis,  quo3  scripsisset,  hsec  sola  elegerit,  (Vossius.) 
Because  from  many  things  which  he  had  written, 
he  had  elected  or  selected  these  alone. 

See  the  quotation  from  the  Guardian. 

But  old  Geron,  who  had  home  him  a  grudge,  ever  since 
in  one  of  their  eclogues  he  had  taken  him  up"  over-bitterly 
took  hold  of  this  occasion  to  make  his  revenge. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

I  must  not,  however,  dissemble  that  these  bold  strokes 

appear  chiefly  in  those  eclogues  of  Virgil,  which  ought  to  be 

numbered  amongst  his  pastorals,  which  are  indeed  generally 

thought  to  be  all  of  the  pastoral  kind ;  but  by  the  best  judges 

only  called  his  select  poems,  as  the  word  eclogue  originally 


i. — Guardian 
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Yet  the 

But  only  could  reiterate  the  close 

Of  every  speech.    This  Juno  did  impose. 

Sandys.   Odd.  Metam.  1 
Tlien  gan  tnumpnant  trumpets  sound  on  hie. 
That  sent  to  heauen  the  echoed  report 
Of  tlieir  new  ioy,  and  happy  victory. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c 

This  done  hee  tooke  the  bride  about  the  necke  and  kist 

her  hps  with  such  a  clamorous  smacke,  that  at  the  parting 

all  the  church  did  echo.  '^         ° 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrsw,  Act  iii.  sc.  2.  j 


I  _  They  vnderstandinge  verie  well  the  reuolutions  of  the 
time,  and  their  appointed  courses,  knewe  that  the  moone 
dyd  euer  eclypse,  when  that  either  she  went  vnderneathe  the 
earth,  or  else  when  her  light  was  blemished  by  opposition  of 
the  sunne,  which  reasonne  conceiued  amongs  themselues, 
they  accustomed  not  to  teache  the  people.— /rf.  lb.  fol.  79. 

For  he  that  hath  each  star  in  heaven  fixed, 

And  gives  the  moon  her  homes,  and  her  eclipsing,' 

Alike  hath  made  thee  noble  in  his  working. 

Wyatt.  Ode.  He  ruleth  not,  8;c. 
For  ^raylius  was  not  ignorant  of  the  diversities  of  the 
eclipses,  and  he  had  heard  say  the  cause  is,  by  reason  of  the 
moon  making  her  ordinary  course  about  the  world,  (after  , 
certain  revolutions  of  time,)  doth  come  to  enter  into  the  | 
round  shadow  of  the  earth,  within  the  which  she  remaineth 
hidden,  untill  such  time,  as  having  passed  the  dark  region 
of  the  shadow,  she  Cometh  afterwards  to  recover  her  light 
which  she  taketh  of  the  sun.— JVort/i.  Plutarch, -p.m.  i 

Within  these  two  hundred  yeares  found  out  it  was,  by  the 
wittie  calculation  of  Hipparchus,  that  the  moone  sometime  i 
was  eclipsed  twice  in  five  moneths  space,  and  the  sunne 
likewise  in  seven.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  1 

For  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtfuU  feare,  I 

My  ioy  oflibertie  is  half  pc/;;j.s'rf.  '  ] 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  TI.  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

But  then  againe  (for  why  should  I  shame  to  confesse  it  ?) 
the  world  thrusts  itselfe  betwixt  me  and  heaven  ;  and,  by 
his  darke  and  indigested  parts,  eclipselk  that  light  which 
shined  to  my  soule.— £p.  Hall,  Ep.  3.  Dec.  2. 

[Satan]  Took  leave,  and  toward  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  the  ecliptic  sped  with  hop'd  success. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aerie  weele. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 


Let  other  Muses  write  his  prosp'rous  fate. 
Of  conquer'd  nations  tell,  and  kings  restor'd  : 

But  mine  shall  sing  of  his  eclipsd  estate. 
Which,  like  the  sun's,  more  wonders  does  afford. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  s.  90. 

And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time. 

When  they  [errours]  began,  and  who  begot  the  crime; 

Can  calculate  how  long  th'  eclipse  endur'd. 

Who  interpos'd,  what  digits  were  ohscur'd. 

Id.  The  Hind  8r  Panther,  pt.  ii. 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  thine. 

Parent  of  Seasons  !  who  the  pomp  preceae 

That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain, 

Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road, 

In  world-rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 

Tliomson.  Summer. 
The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  in  its 
annual  revolution  about  the  sun,  is  called  the  eclipHck. 

Locke.  Ekm.  of  Nat.  Phil.  c.  4. 


This  beautiful  and  luxuriant  marriage  pastoral  of  Solo- 
mon is  the  only  perfect  form  of  the  oriental  eclogue  th.-it  has 
survived  the  ruins  of  time,  a  happiness  for  which  it  is  pro- 
bably more  indebted  to  its  sacred  character  than  to  its 
intrinsic  merit. 

Collins.  Oriental  Eclogues.  Ohserv.  on,  by  Langhorne. 

ECO'NO.MY.   ^         Fr.  (Economie,    economie ; 

Eco'nomize,  v.   I   It.   Economia ,-     Sp.   CEcono- 

Econo'mick.       \mia:  Gr.  Oi/co-ce/i-eiCjto  regu- 

Econo'micks.      I  late  or  manage  the  house  or 

Eco'.NOMisT.      J  household    affairs ;     {omos,    a 

house,  and  vejj.  -  cik,  to  }-ule. )     Written  (economy 

by  the  older  writers,  and  sometiines  by  inodern. 

The  verb  is  now  in  common  use. 

To  regulate  or  manage  household  or  domestic 
affairs  ;  to  manage  or  arrange,  or  dispose  or  con- 
duct affairs  (generally)  sc.  with  prudence,  parsi- 
mony, thriftiness,  frugality. 

Their  ceconomy  was  sincere,  and  proportionable  to  the  dis- 
positions and  requisites  of  nature. 

Bp.  Taylor.   The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Dis.  I. 

A  kind  of  laborious  secretary 

To  a  great  man  !  (and  likely  to  come  on,) 

Full  of  attendance!  and  of  suche  a  stride 

In  business  politique,  or  oeconnmick. 

As,  well,  his  lord  may  stoope  t'  advise  with  him. 

B.  Jonson.    The  Magnetick  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

And  certain  likewise,  that  the  best  authors  have  chosen 
rather  to  handle  it  [education]  in  their  politicks  than  in  their 
ceconomicks. — Reliquice  Wottonianre,  p.  78. 

Some  are  plainly  (economical,  as  ihat  the  seat  be  well 
watered,  and  well  fewelled  ;  that  it  be  not  of  too  steep  and 
incommodious  access,  to  the  trouble  both  of  friends  and 
family  ;  that  it  lie  not  too  far  from  some  navigable  river  or 
arme  of  the  sea,  for  more  ease  of  provision,  and  such  other 
domestic  notes. — Id.  p.  7. 

I  know  Mr.  Penry  to  be  a  gentleman  of  a  great  deal  of 
solid  worth  and  integrity,  and  one  that  will  prove  a  great 
husband,  and  a  good  (economist.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  17. 

But  Manilius  has  too  perfect  a  taste  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  ever  to  let  it  be  out  of  his  power  :  and  for  that 
reason  he  will  have  a  just  ceconomy,  and  a  splendid  fruga- 
lity at  home,  the  fountain  from  whence  those  streams  should 
flow  which  he  disperses  s.'aroaA.— Spectator,  No.  467. 

I  would  not  confine  occasional-  meditations  to  divinity 
itself,  though  that  be  a  very  comprehensive  subject :  but  am 
ready  to  allow  men's  thoughts  to  expatiate  much  farther, 
and  to  make  of  the  objects  they  contemplate  not  only  a  theo- 
logical and  a  moral,  but  also  a  political,  and  (economical,  or 
even  physical  Mie.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 

The  king's  household— at  the  remotest  avenues  to  which 
all  reformation  has  been  hitherto  stopped,  that  household, 
which  has  been  t,he  stronghold  of  prodigality,  the  virgin  for- 
tress which  was  never  before  attacked,  has  been  not  only  not 
defended,  but  it  has,  even  in  the  forms,  been  surrendered 
by  the  king  to  the  ceconomy  of  his  i 
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The  charitable  few  are  chiefly  they 

Whom  Fortune  places  in  the  middle  way; 

Just  rich  enough,  with  economic  care. 

To  save  a  pittance,  and  a  pittance  spare : 

Just  poor  enough  to  feel  the  poor  man's  moan. 

Or  share  those  suff'rings  which  may  prove  their  own. 

Harte.  Eulogius. 
Too  economical  in  taste. 
Their  sorrow  or  their  joy  to  waste  : 
Mix  both  together,  sweet  and  sour. 
And  bind  the  thorn  up  with  the  flow'r.— Zioyrf.  The  Poet, 
Perturbed  spirits  rest,  nor  thus  appear 
To  waste  your  councils  in  a  spendthrift's  ear. 
On  your  grave  lessons  1  cannot  subsist. 
Nor  e'en  in  verse  become  economist. 

Churchill.  The  Journey. 
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If  ever  we  ought  to  be  eennnmisis  even  to  parsimonj',  it  is 
in  the  voluntary  production  of  evil.  Every  revolution  con- 
tain* in  it  something?  of  evil. 

Burhc.  Appeal  ffom  the  Old  to  the  New  Whigs. 

Not  only  in  science,  but  in  politicks  and  economics,  in  the 
less  splendid  arts  which  administer  to  convenience  and  en- 
loyment,  much  information  may  be  derived,  by  careful 
search,  from  times  which  have  been  in  general  neglected,  as 
affording  nothing  tjj  repay  the  labour  nf  attention. 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  73. 

E'CSTA.SY,  n.  ^  Fr.  Ecstase  :  It.  Estasi  .- 
E'csTASV,  V.  >  Sp.  E.rfasi;     Or.  Eico-Tao-iJ, 

Ecst.\'tick.         J  from  E|«rTa(r0ai,  to  remove 

from  its  place  ,-  E^,  from,  and  'lo-Tatrfiai,  to  place. 

Also,  and  more  commonly,  written  E.rtany,  (qv.) 

And  therefore  in  this  ecsla;ick  fit  of  love  and  jealousy  in 
the  beginning  of  ch.  ii.  you  may  see  him  [St.  Paul]  resolve 
to  do  that,  that  was  most  contrary  to  his  disposition,  boast 
and  vaunt,  and  play  the  fool. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  541. 

He  that,  with  the  late  fryar  in  France,  pretends  to  ecsla- 
tical  revelations,  with  the  enthusiasts  of  the  last  age,  and 
phanaticks  now  with  us,  to  ccstatical  motions;  that  with 
Mahomet  pretends  a  dialogue  with  God,  when  he  is  in  an 
epileptic  fit,  sets  off  the  most  ghastly  diseases,  I  sh.all  add, 
most,  horrid  sins.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  589. 

Crat.  'What!    are  you  dreaming,  son!  with  eyes  cast 
upwards 
Like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  ecslasic. 

Drijden.  Cleometies,  Act  iv. 
These  are  the  haunts  of  meditation,  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  bre.ith, 
Ecstatic,  felt ;  and  from  this  world  retir'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms. 
On  gracious  errands  bent.  Thonuon.  Summer. 

I  say,  such  prayers,  as  they  proceed  from  a  purer  sense  of 
his  duty,  so,  without  doubt,  they  will  be  more  effectual  with 
God,  for  the  obtaining  what  he  really  stands  in  need  of,  then 
if  they  were  accompanied  even  with  ccstatical  transports  of 
fervour  and  joy.— Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 
Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  wak'd  to  ecslacy  the  living  lyi-e. 

Gray.  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Some,  raanner'd  verse  delights ;  while  some  can  raise 
To  fairv  fiction  their  ecstatic  gaze. 
Admire  pure  poetry,  and  revel  there. 
On  sightless  forms,  and  pictures  of  the  air. 

Whitehead.  A  Charge  to  the  Poets. 

FJCI'WV.X      Lni.  Ech/pum;    Gr.  Ektvttos  ; 

E'CTYPAL.  J  Ek,  and  rviros,  nota  toi  TvwTeiy 
facta :  i.  0. — 

A  mark  or  impression  made  bj'  strilnng  or  beat- 
ing, ( Martinius. ) 

First,  simple  ideas,  which  are  eK-rvira,  or  copies;  but  yet 
certainly  adequate.— Zoc/.c  Hum.  Vndcrst.  b.  iii.  c.  31. 

Secondly,  the  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  eclypes, 
copies  too ;  but  not  perfect  ones,  not  adequate.— /</.  lb. 


ECUME'NICAL.     Sec  CEcumenical. 
EDA'CITY.     Lat.  EdacUas,  from  Ed-ere,  to 
eat. 

Voraciousness,  gluttony. 

It  is  true  that  the  wolf  is  a  beast  of  great  edacilie  and 
digestion.— Bacon.  Nattirall  History,  §  972. 

E'DDER.     Now  written  Adder,  (qv.) 


Therfore  he  seyde  to  the  puple  which  wenten  out  to  be 
baptised  of  him,  Kindelyngis  of  cddris,  who  schewide  to  you 
to  fie  fro  the  wrathe  to  comynge ?— Jii.  Zulc.  c.  3. 

E'DDY,  I'.  ■^        Skinner  tbinks  from  A.  S.  Ed, 
E'ddy,  )(.       V  iterum,   retro  ;    and   Ea,    aqua, 
E'ddv,  adj.  J  (q.d.)the  alternate  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea. 
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Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves  : 
High-beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
From  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm, 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

Bear  wide  thy  course,  nor  plough  those  angry  waves 
Where  rolls  yon  smoke,  yon  tumbling  ocean  raves ; 
Steer  by  the  higher  rock  ;  lest  whirl'd  around 
We  sink,  beneath  the  circling  eddy  drown'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 
The  one  has  only  an  eddy  wind,  which  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  two  contrary  winds.— Dampier.  f'oy.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. 
Forth  from  those  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 

Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  flre, 
And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies, 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  tames  aspire. 

West.  First  Pythian  Ode. 

E'DENIZED.     Admitted  into  Eden,  or  to  a 
state  of  paradisiacal  happiness. 

For  pure  saints  edejtiz'd  unfit. 

Daries.  Wils  Pilgrimage,  sig.  N  4. 

EDGE,  u.  '^  A.  S.  jEj^^r-tan,  incitare,  acuere. 
Edge,  n.  I  to  make  keen  or  sharp.  Whence 
E'dging,  n.  ?  Ger.  Eck ;  Dut.  Er/ge;  Sw. 
E'dgf.i.ess.  J  .3^gfl ;  the  sharpened  (sc.)  ex- 
tremity; and  then  applied,  generally,  to  the  extre- 
mity, rim,  or  border. 

To   sharpen,   to   give   sharpness,  keenness  or 

acutencss  ;  to  give  an  edge  or  border ;  to  advance 

tov.'ards,  move  upon  the  edge,  extremity,  or  border. 

Also  (mrt-) 

To  incite  or  urge  on,  to  stimulate.    See  To  Egg. 

In  the  kyng  tresorye  that  suerd  y  w^lst  ys. 
As  vor  noble  relyke,  gut  to  thys  daye  ywys. 
I  eqoed  vt  vs  in  on  alf,  and  in  the  other  nogt. 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  271. 


Wiclif.  Hebreieis,  c.  11. 

[Which]  escaped  the  edge  of  the  swearde.— 3;4/c,  1551.  lb. 

For  in  like  manner  as  if  ye  break  ot  the  edge  of  a  wepon, 
the  rest  of  it  is  able  to  no  great  harme  :  euen  so  this  duke 
[Epaminondas]  being  dead,  who  was  as  it  were  the  cdqe  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Thebes,  the  strengthe  therof  was 
appalled,  and  in  a  manner  dnlled,  in  so  much  that  they 
semed  not  so  much  to  haue  lost  him.  as  altogether  to  haue 
died  with  him.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  37, 

Those  weapons  that  they  haue,  are  onely  bowes  made  of 
witch-hazel,  and  arrowe  of  reedes,  Hat-edged  truncheons  also 
of  wood,  about  a  vard  long. 

Itackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 

We  found  no  kiiid  of  edge-tool,  sauing  that  there  were 
certaine  sharp  stones,  which  we  found  vpon  certaine  rockes 
that  were  very  keene,  wherewith  we  supposed  that  they  did 
cut  and  flea  those  scales.- /rf.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

But  his  impiety  is  a  potent  charm 

To  edge  my  sword,  and  add  strength  to  my  arm. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Cassius,  finding  Brutus's  ambition  stirred  up  the  more  by 
these  seditious  bills,  did  prick  him  forward,  and  edge  him 
on  the  more,  for  a  private  quarrell  he  had  conceived  against 
Ca!sar:  the  circumstance  whereof  we  have  set  down  at  large 
in  Brutus's  life.— >'or(/i.  Plutarch,  p.  013. 

This  done,  he  made  shift,  partly,  as  it  is  said,  on  horse- 
back, and  partly  on  foot,  to  get  to  Portsmouth,  for  he  was 
indigent  and  low  in  money,  which  perhaps  might  have  a 
little  edged  his  desperation.— ilcdgKiVs  Wotloniuna;  p.  232. 

•\Vliich  [Pescotter]  niuunting  out  of  the  ground  in  the  edge 
of  Cardigonshire,  runneth  along  as  a  limet  and  march  vnto 
the  same,  till  it  ioine  with  the  Tothee. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britaine,  c.  11. 

Vp  princes,  and  with  spirit  of  honor  edged. 

More  sharper  then  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field. 

Slialcesneare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 


Suche  as  in  this  case  escaped  thcire  enemies,  were  eyther 
drowned  wyth  violence  of  the  water,  or  the  eddies  (rortici- 
li:s)  of  the  streame.- Brenife.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  245. 

For  from  the  Cape  to  Virginia  all  along  the  shore  .ire  none 
but  eddie  currents,  setting  to  the  south  and  south-west. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  291. 

Mark  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 

From  the  nide  stream  into  the  bay; 

Then  lock'd  up  safe,  she  doth  divorce 

Her  waters  from  the  channel's  course, 

And  scorns  the  torrent  that  did  bring 

Her  headlong  from  her  native  spring. 

Carew.  To  my  Mislresi,  sitting  by  c.  Itirer-side, 


Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  V.  sc.  3. 
This  distinguishes  it  from  what  they  call  the  profile,  sig- 
nified by  the  edging  streaks,  by  some  called  outlines,  and 
contours  only,  without  any  of  this  solid  finishing. 
[  ■  Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

The  mistress  drives  my  counsels  to  the  leeward ; 
Now  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind  ; 
And  make  slow  way,  recovering  more  and  more. 
Till  I  can  bring  my  vessell  safe  ashore  ! 
I  Dryden.  Plays,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

!      Thou  teachest  Persius  to  inform  our  isle 
I      In  smoother  numbers,  and  a  clearer  style: 
I      And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page, 
Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage. 

Addison.  To  Mr.  Dryden. 
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jor  39  a  swoTd  hath  both  a  glittering  radiance  and  bright- 
ness to  strike  and  terrify  the  eye,  and  also  an  edge  to  pierf4 
the  flesh  ;  so  the  word,  being  drawn  forth  and  brandished  by 
a  skilful  hand,  darts  a  convincing  light  into  the  understand- 
ing, and  with  an  irresistible  edge  enters  the  heart  and  the 
affections. — South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  6. 

This  is  evident  from  those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on 
boxes,  dishes,  and  other  turned  vessels  of  wood,  which  are 
the  effects  of  ignition,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  edged 

,  pt.  ii. 

Till  clogg'd  with  blood,  his  sword  obeys  but  ill 
The  dictates  of  its  vengeful  master's  will; 
Edgeless  it  falls,  and  though  it  pierce  no  more. 
Still  breaks  the  batter'd  bones,  and  bruises  sore. 

Rotce.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  vi. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ii. 


the  fiat  side  be  objected  to  the  stream,  it  would  soon  be 
turned  edge-wise  by  tne  force  of  it,  because  in  that  site  it 
doth  least  resist  the  motion  of  the  water. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
We  somided,  and  found  20  fathoms  and  a  bottom  of  sand ; 
but,  on  edging  off  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out  of  sound- 
ing.— Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

The  veriest  gluttons  do  not  always  cram ; 
Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  ff/j7e  the  appetite :  thou  seekest  none. — Blair.  G-rave. 

O  !  deemest  thou  indeed 

No  pleasing  influence  here  by  nature  given 
To  mutual  terrour  and  compassion's  tears  f 
No  tender  charm  mysterious,  which  attracts 
Oer  all  that  edge  of 'pain  the  social  powers 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  b,  ir. 

E'DIBLE.   Lat.  £rf-cip,  to  eat.     ,Soe  Edacity. 

That  may  be  eaten. 

Some  stomacks  will  digest  the  hardest  meates,  and  turn 
over  substances  not  in  their  nature  edible,  while  others  sur- 
fet  of  the  lightest  food,  and  complaine  even  of  dainties. 

Bp.  Hall.  Colli.  Saul  in  David's  Cafe. 
"  Of  fishes  some  are  edible :  some,  except  it  be  in  famine, 
not.  For  those  that  are  not  edible,  the  cause  is,  for  that 
they  have  (commonly)  too  much  bitterness  of  taste,  and 
therefore  those  creatures,  which  are  fierce  and  cholerick,  are 
not  edible ;  as  lions,  wolves,  squirrels,  dogs,  foxes,  horses, 
&c.— Bacon.  Katurall  History,  §  859. 

E'DICT.  Fv.  Edict;  It.  Editto;  Sp.  Edito, 
edictn:  Lat.  Edktum,  from  Edicere,  (e,  and  dicere,) 
to  tell  forth,  to  proclaim. 

A  publication  or  proclamation,  (sc.)  of  any  thing 
ordered;  any  thing  declared  to  be  law. 

Which  was  encountered  by  the  queen's  edict. 

By  publishing  the  justness  of  her  cause. 
That  she  proceeded  in  a  course  so  strict, 
T'  uphold  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iv. 
Yet  more  there  be  who  doubt  his  ways  not  just, 
As  to  his  own  edicts,  found  contradicting. 
Then  give  the  reins  to  wand'ring  thought, 
Hegardless  of  his  glories'  diminution. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Tlie  discontented  now  are  onely  they. 
Whose  crimes  before  did  your  just  cause  betray: 
Of  those  your  edicts  some  reclaim  firom  sin. 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  win. 

Dryden.  Astreea  Redu.r. 
The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by  the 
occasional  edicts  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested 
with  the  honours  of  the  state.— GiiSon.  Rom.  Emp.  c.  44. 

E'DIFY.  ^       Fv.Edifer;     It.  Edificare ; 

E'difving,  n.        Sp.  Edificar ;  Lat.  JEdificare, 
Edifica'tion.       (q.d. )  cedes  fac.ere,  to  make  a 
Edi'ficatory.      house,  to  construct  a  house. 
E'difier.  >      To  rear  or  raise  a  building, 

E'difice.  to  build,  to  strengthen,  to  esta- 

Edi'ficant.  blish,  to  fortify;    and  (met.) 

Edifi'cial.  to  fortify  or  establish,  to  con- 

E'rtFYTNGLY.  J  firm,  (sc. )  in  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, virtue,  religion,  in  the  faith ;  and  thus,  to 
I  instruct,  to  teach,  to  improve,  to  enlighten. 

The  metaphor  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  trans- 
I  lators  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Gr.  r.  Oiko- 
I  So/j.-fiv,  asdificare,  and  ?;.  OiKo-So/irt,  from  Oikos,  a 
house,  and  Sofi-eiv,  to  build;  and  from  the  Latin 
I  Version  it  was  introduced  into  English  by  Piers 
Plouhman  and  Wiclif,  It  was  also  ir.troduced  by 
the  refpective  translator*  into  French,  ItaJlttn,  and 
I  Spanish,  from  the  same  source. 
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Osiike,  as  sayd  is,  edified  tbis  building, 
Which  carved  was  with  caracts  wond'rous  to  see. 
Ji.  Gloucester,  Appendi: 


I'iers  Plouhman,  p.  313. 

And  sej'de 

Thys  J.  H.  C.  of  our  Juwen  temple  japede  and  despisede 
To  for  don  hit  on  a  day.  and  in  thre  dayes  after 
Edejien  hit  efte  newe.  Jd.  p.  341. 

Ac  these  eremytes  that  edpfyen.  thus  by  the  hye  weyes 
Wylen  were  workmen. — Id.  p.  75. 

For  he  that  profecieth  spekith  to  men  to  edificacinun  and 
moneatyng  and  comfortyng  ;  he  that  spekith  in  tunge  edijiath 
himself,  but  he  that  profecieth  edifieih  the  chirche  of  God, 
and  I  wole.  that  alle  glie  speken  in  tungis,  but  more  that  ghe 
profecie.— ))'«;(/.  1  Cor.  c.  14. 


But  he  that  prophecieth,  speaketh  vnto  i 


:  ye  prophesyed. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Therefore  sue  we  tho  thingis  that  been  of  pees,  and  keep 
re  togidre  tho  thingis  that  ben  of  edijkatioun. 

Wiclij.  Homaynes,  c.  14. 


Wherefore  in  youth  I  rede  you  edi/ie 
The  house  of  vertue  in  such  a  manere, 
That  in  your  age  may  you  kepe  and  gie 
Fro  the  tempest  of  worldes  wawes  here. 

Chaucer.  To  ihc Lords  and  Gtnlilmcn. 

WarnestoringCquodsbejofheighetouresand  grete edifices, 
is  with  grete  costages  and  with  grete  travaille  :  and  whan 
that  thei  ben  accompliced,  yet  ben  they  not  worth  a  stre,  but 
if  they  ben  defended  by  trewe  frendes,  that  ben  olde  and 
vise.— .Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

God  sent  them  hir  Aungel  Cryste  to  helpe  them  whylis 
thei  were  content  the  Jewes  to  edifijc  their  temple. 

Joije.  Exposicion  of  Samel,  c.  11. 

He  neithere  wisheth  nor  deisyreth  any  thinge  more  ear- 
nestly, then  to  be  in  that  company  and  assembly  of  the 
people  of  God,  wherein  he  may  declare  his  faithe,  and  may 
cofirme  and  edefye  himselfe,  by  the  holy  sacraments  and  the 
hoisorae  doctryne  there  preached 

Caluine.  Foure  Godhje  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

So  your  maiestie  more  graciously  hath  by  your  most 
gDdly  injunctions  willed  to  bee  read,  used  and  studied  by 
euery  curate  and  priest,  to  the  undoubted  edijfying  as  wel 
of  them  as  of  all  other  that  with  a  desire  to  know  God  shall 
eyther  reade  or  heare  the  same. 

Udal.  Preface  vnto  the  King's  Maiestie. 

The  IS  [November,  1553]  by  meanes  of  a  friend  we  were 
licenced  to  enter  the  castle  or  fortresse  of  Corfu,  which  is 
not  onely  of  situation  the  strongest  I  haue  scene,  but  also  of 
edification. — /lacklur/t.  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 


At  last,  as  nigh  out  of  the  wood  she  came, 
A  stately  castle  far  away  she  spyde. 

To  which  her  steps  directly  she  did  frame, 
That  castle  was  most  goodly  edyfird. 
And  nlac't  for  pleasure  nigh  that  forest  side. 

Spenser.  Faerie  auecne,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

A  beape  of  earth  he  hoorded  vp  on  hie. 

Enclosing  it  with  binks  on  euerie  side, 

And  thereupon  did  raise  full  busily 

A  little  mount,  of  grcene  turfs  edifide.—Id.  J'irgil's  Gnat. 

Now  men  are  edified,  when  eyther  their  understanding  is 
taught  somewhat  whereof  in  such  actions  it  behoueth  all 
men  to  consider  ;  or  when  their  hearts  are  moued  with  any 
affliction  suteable  thereunto,  when  their  minds  are  in  any 
sort  stirred  vp  vnto  that  reuerence,  deuotion,  attention,  and 
due  regard  which  in  those  cases  seemeth  requisite. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiosticall  Polilie,  b.  v. 

That  unblemisht  reputation  here,  when  it  is  to  be  had,  is 
a  pretious  blessing,  very  instrumental  to  the  edifying  of 
others,  and  is  a  kind  of  coronet  here  in  this  life,  preparatory 
to  that  crown  hereafter. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  547. 

What  hither  hath  been  spoke  upon  the  law  of  God.  touch- 
ing matrimony  or  divorce,  he  who  will  deny  to  have  been 
agru'd  [argu'd]  according  to  reason  and  all  equity  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  cannot  tdifii  how,  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion,  that 
man's  virtue  calculates,  what  his  elements  are,  nor  what 
his  analytics.— Jl/i/ioB.  Telrachordon. 

By  his  blessed  influences  guide  and  governe  this  sacred 
meeting,  and  happily  direct  all  ourcouncels  and  endeavours 
to  the  glory  of  his  owne  great  name,  the  salvation  of  our 
soules,  and  the  assured  edification  of  his  church,  through 
Jesus  Christ.— £/j.  Hall.  Noah's  Dove. 
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j  to  the  church  of  Hod  :  without  which  the  truth  of  Christian 
I  religion  had  wau..d  much  both  of  her  vigour  and  lustre  in 
.  all  generations.— £;).  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Case  10. 

I  Should  I  goe  to  church 

I      And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side 
(       Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  streame, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 

Sliakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Many  an  heyre 

Of  these  faire  edifices  fore  my  warres 
Haue  I  heard  groane,  and  drop. 

Id.    Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
And  as  his  pen  was  often  militant 
Nor  less  triumphant ;  so  edifieant 
It  also  was,  like  those  blessed  builders,  who 
Stood  on  their  guard,  and  stoutly  builded  too. 

Bugard.   Verses  on  Gatakcr,  (1655,)  p.  75. 
He  will  discourse  unto  us  edifyingly,  and  feelingly,  of  the 
substantial  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  religion. 

Kiilingbeck.  Sermons,  p.  324. 
The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head, 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears. 
And  always  listening  to  himself  appears. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 
Devout  people  may  fancy  what  they  please  about  all  our 
speeches  tending  to  edification;  but  in  truth  it  is  all  speoii- 
\.dion.—Sliarp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  13. 

They  scorn  their  edifiers  to  own. 

Who  taught  them  all  their  sprinkling  lessons, 

Their  tones  and  sanctify'd  expressions. 

Hiidibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

If  a  country  gentleman  appear  a  little  curious  in  observ- 
ing the  edifices,  signs,  clocks,  coaches  and  dials,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this  town,  who  are 
acquainted  with  these  objects,  ridicule  his  rusticity. 

Spectator,  No.  354. 

There  are  mansions,  which,  without  any  striking  edificial 
attraction,  have  a  certain  air  of  appropriate  hospitality  and 
provincial  dignity. 

History  of  tlie  Rivers  of  Great  Britain,  h.  i.  p.  232. 

No  doubt  'tis  edifying  stuff, 

(For  gentle  ears  are  cannon-proof,) 

And  wise  the  doctrines  which  you  teach. 

Wliitehead.  The  Gnat's  Beard. 

But  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  does  not  go  in  quest  of 
such  occasions  :  [in  which  he  may  exert  his  abilities  :]  he 
only  adapts  himself  to  them,  when  they  come  in  his  way  ; 
and  then  pursues  them  no  farther  than  the  end  he  has  in 
view,  the  edification  of  others,  not  his  own  credit,  demands 
from  \un\.—Hurd.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  I. 

Behold  (says  he)  [Ruflnus]  in  the  night,  the  last  preceding 
the  day  for  laying  the  foundation,  a  prodigious  earthquake  j 
arises,  by  which,  not  only  the  stones  of  the  foundations  are 
cast  abroad  and  dispersed,  but  almost  all  the  edifices  that 
were  about  the  place  are  thrown  down  and  levelled. 

Warburion.  Julian's  Attempt  to  Ucbuild,  .5-c.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

E'DIT,  1-.  ^  Fr.  Edition;  It.  Editione ; 
Edi'tion.  j  Sp.  Edldoti;  Lat.  Editio,  from 
Edi'tioner.  [Edere,  (e,  and  (fare,)  to  give  out, 
E'ditok.  f  to  publish. 

Edito'rial.     I       Edit,  Editorial  and  Editorship 
E'ditorship.  )  are  common  words   in  speech, 
and  periodical  books  of  criticism. 

And  therefore  I  thought  it  conuenient  to  gather  these 
notes  together  out  of  suebe  learned  and  godly  wTiters  as 
haue  had  experience  of  them,  tlie  which  1  also  haue  more 
at  large  set  oute  in  the  seconde  edition  of  my  booke. 

Whilgifl.  Defence,  p.  49, 


Wh 


;  these  gifts  of  interpretation,  and  eminent  endow- 
ts  of  learning  are  found,  there  can  be  no  reason  of 
■aining  them  from  an  crercise  so  beneficially  edificatory 

vol..  I 


!  of  the  Ste- 


As  put  case  some  well-minded  print 
phens.)  is  willing  to  be  at  an  excessive  charge  in  the  fair 
publication  of  a  learned  and  useful  work,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  and  following  ages  ;  it  is  most  just  that  he 
should  from  the  hands  of  princes  or  states  receive  a  privi- 
ledge  for  the  sole  impression  ;  that  he  may  recover  with 
advantage  the  deep  expence  he  hath  been  at ;  otherwise 
some  interloper  may  perhaps  underhand  fall  upon  the  work 
at  a  lower  rate,  and  undo  the  first  editor ;  whose  industry, 
care  and  cost  shall  be  thus  recompenced  with  the  ruine  of 
himself  and  his  posteritie. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  1.  Case  5. 

As  to  the  larger  additions  and  alterations,  I  have  obliged 
him,  and  he  has  promised  me  to  print  them  by  themselves, 
so  that  the  former  edition  may  not  be  wholly  lost  to  those 
who  have  it,  but  by  the  inserting  in  their  proper  places  the 
passages  that  will  be  reprinted  alone,  to  that  purpose,  the 
former  book  may  be  made  as  little  defective  as  possible. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  To  the  Reader. 

Mr.  Norden  maketh  his  complaint  in  that  necessarv 
Guide,  added  to  a  little  but  not  much  augmented,  by  the 
late  Ediiioner. — Gregory.  Posijuima,  p.  321. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  great  body 
of  editors,  criticks,  commentators  and  grammarians  meet 
with  so  very  ill  a  reception.— raZ/cc,  No.  100. 
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still;  all  editions  verbally  contain 
The  simple  necessary  truths  and  plain 
Of  Gospel  docf.ine ;  and  the  Spirit's  aid, 
Which  is  the  thief,  is  not  at  all  decay'd. 

Byrom.     On  the  Disposition  of  Ulind,  ^c- 

After  you  shall  have  repeatedly  read,  marking  the  pauses, 
examining  the  rhythmus,  and  pronouncing  aloud,  at  least  a 
hundred  times  over,  the  few  orations  of  Demosthenes,  which 
Monteiiey  has  edited ;  I  would  put  into  your  hand,  as  a 
convenient  book,  the  edition  of  Lucchesini,  published  iu 
London  by  Mlin.—Knox.  Letters  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

Though  his  [Fanshawe's]  Lusiad,  by  the  dedication  of  it 
to  William,  Eari  of  Stratford,  dated  May,  1655,  seems  as 
published  by  himself,  we  are  told  by  the  editor  of  his  letters, 
that,  "  during  the  unsettled  time  of  our  anarchy,  some  o'.' 
his  MSS.  falling  by  misfortune  into  unskilful  hands,  were 
printed  and  published  without  his  consent  or  knowledge, 
and  before  he  could  give  them  his  last  finishing  strokes." 

Mickle.  Dissertation  on  tlie  Lusiad,  ^c.  Note. 

EDI'TUATE.  Low  Lat.  ^dituus,  cui  adis 
sacrae  custodia  incumbit.  jEdituare,  adituum 
agere,  (Du  Cange.) 

To  guard,  or  have  the  guard  or  custody  of  the 
house,  (cedes.) 

The  devotion  whereof  could  not  but  move  the  city  to  edi- 
tuate  such  a  piece  of  divine  ofhce,  where  so  many  Gods  were 
present  by  their  proxies  ;  where  not  only  the  sports  them- 
selves, but  all  the  company,  were  reputed  holy  for  that  time, 
and  some  accounted  so  ever  after. 

Gregory.  Notts  on  Scripture,  (Acts,  xix.  35.)  p.4t>. 

EDU'CE,  !i.  "\       Lat.  E-duc-are,  smd  Educ-ere. 
Edu'ction.  (e,   and  duc-ere,)  to  lead.      Of 

Eot'cTivE.       I  uncertain  origin. 
E'dlcate.        f      To  educe, — to  lead  or  draw 
Edica'tio.v.    (forth.      To  educate,  {met.) — 
E'dl'cator.    )       To  lead  or  draw   forth,    to 
train  and  e.xercise  (sc )  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the 
passions,  affections,  dispositions,  habits,  manners. 

Whiche  story  coteineth  first  a  clere  example  of  the  diuine 
prouidence,  and  then  an  example  of  the  holy  and  liberall 
educacion  of  yonge  men.—Joyc.  E.rpos.  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

But  if  there  withal  some  good  order  were  taken  for  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  setting  loyterers  on  worke,  (as,  thanks 
be  to  God,  the  eittie  is  most  godly  bent  that  way,)  all  would 
sone  be  well,  without  all  doubt. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  28. 

They  know,  no  doubt,  that  first  matter  is  neither  Quid, 
nor  Quale,  nor  Quantum;  and  that  wonderful  gremium  ma- 
lericT,  out  of  which  forms  were  educ'd,  that  were  never 
theie.—Glanvill,  Ess.  3. 

But  by  educing,  the  affirniers  only  mean  a  producing  ifi 
it,  with  a  subjective  dependance  on  its  recipient  :  a  very 
line  signification  of  eduction  ;  which  answers  not  the  ques- 
tion whence  'tis  derived,  but  into  what  it  is  received. 

Jd.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  Id. 

I  will  not  resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine 
or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me;  but  will  forth- 
with set  down  in  writing,  as  you  request  me,  that  voluntaiy 
idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  presented  itself  to  me,  of  a 
better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehension  far  more 
large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter,  and  of  attainment  far 
more  certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice. 

Milton.  Of  Education. 

And  it  is  plain  that  the  human  body  hath  a  receptive 
power  in  reference  to  the  human  soul,  which  yet  themselves 
confesse  both  to  be  a  substantial  form,  and  not  to  be  educed 
out  of  the  power  of  matter. — Boyle.   Woiks,  vol.  iii.  p.  S'J. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  among  the  Peripateticks,  the 
disputes  are  many  and  intricate  about  matter,  privatiuii, 
substantial  forms,  and  their  eduction,  Sic. 

Id.  lb.  vol.iv.  p.  69. 

Indeed,  if  they  would  admit  the  form  of  a  natural  bodv  to 
be  but  a  more  fine  and  .subtile  part  of  the  matter,  as  spirit 
of  wine  is  of  wine,  which  upon  its  recess  remains  no  longer 
wine,  but  phlegm  or  vinegar,  then  the  educlire  power  of 
matter  might  signify  something.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

With  glewy  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 
Of  virgin-combs,  which  from  the  roofs  are  hung: 

Some  arm'd  within-doors,  upon  duty  stay. 
Or  tend  the  sick,  or  educate  the  young. 

Drydcn.  Annus  Mirnbilis,  s.  145. 

If  what  I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  he 
true,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  is,  viz.  That  the  ditrerence  to 
be  found  in  the  m.anners  and  abilities  of  men,  is  owing  more 
to  their  education  than  to  any  thing  else;  we  have  reason 
to  conclude,  that  great  care  is  to  be  had  of  the  forming  cliil- 
dren's  minds,  ,and  giving  them  that  seasoning  early,  which 
shall  influence  their  minds  always  after. 


Locke.  On  Education, 
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Give  me  leave,  for  once,  to  step  out  cf  my  profession  so 
Cirlihough  still  keeping  strictly  williin  my  subject,)  as  to  lay 
before  the  crfacafiTs  of  youth  these  few  following  considera- 
tiont;  for  I  shall  not,  in  modesty,  call  them  instructions. 


Go.  hymn  the  Fount  of  Mercy,  who.  from  ill 

Educing  good,  makes  e'en  a  death  like  his, 

A  life  surcharg'd  with  tender  woes  like  thine. 

The  road  to  joys  eternal.— JIfason.  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 

It  looks  so  like  that  good  old  grove 
•Where  Adam  once  to  Eve  made  love, 
That  any  soul  alive  would  swear 
Your  trees  were  educated  there. 

Y/hitehead.  Answer  to  the  Episllc,  ^c. 

As  Puffendorf  very  well  ohserves,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
or  allow,  that  a  parent  has  conferred  any  consideiable  benefit 
upon  his  child  by  bringing  him  into  the  world,  if  he  after- 
wards entirely  neglects  his  culture  and  ediicali'.\  and 
Buft'crs  him  to  grow  up  like  a  mere  beast,  to  lead  a  life  use- 
less to  others,  and  shameful  to  himself. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  16. 

EDU'LCORATE,  v.  From  Lat.  Didcis,  sweet. 
To  sweeten,  to  purify. 

Succory,  a  little  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  vinegar,  is  by 
some  eaten  in  the  summer,  and  more  grateful  to  the  stomach 
than  the  palate.— irc/jn.  Acctarin. 

And  I  would  the  rather  have  experiments  tried  again  in 
other  places  with  colcothar,  not  calcined  tn  the  utmost,  nor 
yet  so  exquisitely  edulcorated,  but  that  some  saline  particles 
should  be  left  in  it  for  future  encrease. 

Boijle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  99. 

Tyie  copious  powder,  that  results  from  their  union,  is,  by 
that  union  of  volatile  parts,  so  far  fixed,  that,  after  they 
have  edulcorated  it  with  water,  tliey  prescribe  the  calcining 
of  It  ir,  a  crucible  for  five  or  six  hours.— Jrf.  lb.  vol.iv.  p.31 1 

EDU'LE.  ■)  Lai.  EJulium.  Any  thing  eaten ; 
Kdu'lious.  f  from  Ed-ere,  to  eat.  See  Edible, 
Eatable,  edible,  esculent. 

There's  need  of  all  the  senses  to  dctermin"  analogically 
concerning  the  vertuea  and  properties  ever  of  the  leaves 
alone  of  many  edule  plants.— ipe/j/n.  Acetaria. 


EEK.     Sec  Eke. 

EEL.  A.S.  (El:  Ger.  Ahh  Dut.  (Eel;  Sw 
CEl.  Tbre  and  Serenius  think  from  Sw.  Hal; 
Ger.  Heel:  lubricus,  so  called  from  its  slipperiness, 
In  A.  S.  (El  is  also  oil,  and  CEl-an,  to  oil. 

Tt  is  agreed,  by  most  men,  that  the  eel  is  a  most  dainty 
(ish  :  the  Romans  have  esteemed  her  the  Helena  of  their 
feasts  ;  and  some,  the  (jueene  of  palate-pleasure. 

Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c.  23. 


food,  &c..  may  be  reckoned  eels,  which,  although  belonging 
to  the  waters,  can  creep  on  the  land  from  pond  to  pond.  S:c. 
Derham    Fhysico-Theology,  Note. 
Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high  j 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  :  i 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimiiler  in  tne  mud 
Than  all  the  swift-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

Dorset.  To  Mr.  E.  Howard. 

E'FFABLE.  Lat.  Effabius,  from  Effari,  to 
speak  out,  to  utter. 

That  may  be  spoken  or  uttered  ;  utterable. 

He  did.  upon  his  suggestion,  accommodate  thereunto  his 
universal  language,  to  make  his  character  cffable. 

Wallis.  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  (1678,)  p.  16. 

EFFA'CE,  u.  Pristinam /raVm  auferre.  Fr. 
Effncer,  to  efface,  deface,  raze,  blot,  rub  out,  wipe 
away ;  to  abolish,  ( Cot^ave. )     See  to  Deface. 

Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth  often 
die  heTure  us  :  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs, 
to  which  we  are  approaching;  where  iho'  brass  and  marble 
remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away. — Loclce.  Hum.  Und.  h  ii.  c.  10. 

Away ;  my  Muss 

Thouffh  yet  the  pr"spect  pleases,  ever  new 
In  vast  variety,  and  yet  delight 
The  manv-figiir'd  sculptures  of  the  path 
Half  beauteous,  half  effaced.— Dyer.  Ru 
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Fr.  EffeU>i.;r;  Sp.  Efe- 
iuar;  \t.  Effatuare ;  Lat. 
Effice-e,  ejffcctum ;  e,  and 
facere,  to  do  or  make. 

To  do  or  make,  (emphati- 
cally, and  thus,)  to  bring  to 
pass,  to  bring  to  an  end,  to 
attain,  to  perform,  to  ac- 
complish, to  complete,  to 
achieve,  to  consummate. 

Effects,  in  the  plural- 
things  attained,  acquired, 
possessed. 

Efficacious, — able  to  ef- 
fect ;  able  or  having  power 
to  bring  to  pass,  &c. 

Efficient,  —  bringing  to 
pass ;  bringing  to  an  end, 
ic. 

Effectiious,     (sometimes 

written     affectuous,)     and 

^     effectuoushj,  were  used  by 

equivalent   to  effectual,  and 

effectualli/.      See  Affect. 

See    the    quotation  from    Locke.       And    see 
Cause. 
Gret  was  the  strif,  and  longbetwix  hem  twey, 
If  that  I  hadde  leiser  for  to  sey  : 
But  to  th'  effect.     It  happed  on  a  day, 
(To  tell  it  you  as  shortly  as  I  may.) 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1191. 

The  firste  mover  of  the  cause  above, 
■Whan  he  firste  made  the  fayre  chaine 
Gret  was  th'  effect,  and  high  was  his  < 
■\Vcl  wist  he  why,  and  what  therof  he 


EFFE'CT,  V. 
Effe'ct,  n. 
Effe'ctible. 
Effe'ction. 
Effe'ctive. 
Effe'ctivf.ly. 
Eppe'ctless. 
Epfe'ctor. 
Effe'ctual. 
Effe'ctually. 
Effe'ctualness, 
Effe'ctuatf. 
Effe'ctuous. 
Effe'ctuously. 
E'fficacy. 
Effica'cious. 
Effica'ciously. 
Effica'city. 
Effi'cient,  adj. 
Effi'cient,  n. 
Effi'ciency. 
Effi'ciently. 
our  old  writers. 


My  pourchas  is  th'  effect  of  all  my 


Id.  The  Freres  Tate, 


.  703.3. 


For  sire  and  dame  trusteth  me  right  wel. 
Our  orisons  ben  more  effectual, 
And  more  we  seen  of  Christes  secree  thinges. 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  they  he  kinges. 

Id.  The  Sompi 
From  the  natural  working  cause,  the  effect  must  needes 
follow,  as  thus  :  If  the  sunne  shine,  the  day  must  needes 
be,  which  is  the  efect  or  workmanship  of  the  sunne. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  c,  Logicke,  fol.  42. 

Thou  Sonne  of  man,  what  manor  of  by-worde  is  that, 
whiche  ye  vse  in  the  lande  of  Israeli,  sayinge  :  Tushe, 
seynge  that  the  dayes  are  so  slacke  in  comminge,  all  the 
visions  are  of  none  effecte. — Bible,  1551.  Ezek.  c.  12. 

And  in  the  mistery  of  this  supper,  was  written,  made,  and 
sealed  a  moste  perfyte  testimonie,  for  an  effeclunll  memorye 
of  Christes  offeryng  of  himselfe 


Tale,  V.  7-152 


father,  and  of  his 


Forasmuche  as  this  saying  of  our  Sauiour  Christ.  Oportct 
semper  orare,  A  man  must  always  pray,  written  In  the  Gos- 
pell  of  Saint  Luke,  appertaineth  generally  vnto  all  Christian 
men  :  who  seeth  not  howe  profitable  and  necessary  It  is  for 
euery  man,  diligently  and  effectually  to  apply  hymselfe  to 
prayer.— Fisher.  On  Prayer,  c.  1. 

For  the  contempt  of  the  Gospell,  shall  the  wrath  of  God 
snfler  the  Turke  and  the  Pope  with  strong  delusions  and 
effectunuse  errors  to  destroye  many  soulis  and  bodys,  but  it 
shall  dure  no  longer  then  that  his  wrath  consumed,  shall 
cease,  and  their  wykednes  be  rype 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Which  thinge,  though  it  be  partely  done  by  the  prechynge 
Codes  wordes  and  frutefuU  exhortacyons,  yet  doth  that  vy- 
sible  token  and  s.tcramente  (yf  a  man  vnderstand  what  is 
ment  therby,}  more  effectunusly  worke  in  them  both  fayth 
and  thankesgeuinge,  then  doth  the  bare  worde. 

A  Boke  made  hy  John  Fryth,  p.  11. 

Therfore  we  knowyng  the  vertue  and  cffycacy  of  these 
holy  psalmes,  let  vs  vse  them  in  our  like  besines,  and  doubt 
not  to  haue  forgj'uenes,  yf  we  do  it  so  louingly  as  he  did  in 
this  Wxae.— Fisher.  On  the  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  38. 

Honey,  as  welle  in  meate  as  in  drynke,  is  of  incomparable 
efficacii,  for  it  not  onely  clenseth,  altereth,  and  nnurisheth, 
also  it  long  time  preserueth  that  vncorrupted  which  is 
into  it.— Sir  r.  i;/i/£i/.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.22. 
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Those  long  unorder'd  troops  so  marshalleil, 
Under  such  formal  discipline  to  stand, 
That  e'en  his  soul  seum'd  only  to  direct 
So  great  a  body  such  exploits  t'  effect. 

Daniel.  Of  CMl  War,  b.  V 

We  know  many  things  may  be  done  by  the  mathcmaticis, 
and  mechanick  artifice,  which  common  heads  think  impos- 
sible to  be  effected  by  the  honest  ways  of  art  and  nature. 

Gianvilt,  Ess.  6. 
Tib.  Dangers,  that  we  sco 

To  threaten  ruin,  are  with  ease  prevented : 

But  those  strike  deadly  that  come  unexpected : 

The  lightning  is  far  off.  yet  soon  as  seer., 

We  may  behold  the  terrible  effects 

That  it  produceth.— J/assinjer.  Dukeof  Milan,  Act  i.  sc.l. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  angelick  natures  have  a  very  great 
knowledge  of  natural  efficacies  and  virtues,  and  a  great 
power  of  transporting,  uniting,  and  applying  actives  to  uas- 
sives  ;  whatsoever,  therefore,  is  effectible  by  the  mosi  con- 
gruous and  efficacious  application  of  actives  to  passives,  is 
effectible  by  them. — Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  338. 

But  going  further  into  particulars,  [Plato]  falls  into 
conjectures,  attributing  the  effection  of  the  soul  unto  tlie 
Great  God,  but  the  fahricalion  of  the  body  to  the  Dii  ex  Dio, 
or  Angels,  it  seems  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.— Id.  lb.  p.  290. 

That  the  world  had  an  inception,  and  had  an  inception 
from  God,  is  a  truth  that,  by  the  diligent  improvement  of 
natural  light  and  reason,  is  attainable  ;  but  the  manner  and 
order  of  this  effection  is,  as  before  is  said,  discoverable  only 
by  divine  revelation.— id.  lb.  p.  291. 

The  use  of  these  rules  is  not  at  all  effectire  upon  erring 
consciences,  while  the  error  remains  :  for  the  advices  sup- 
posing the  error  are  not  applicable  to  them  who  will  not 
suppose  themselves  in  error. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

As  the  first  [Mark,  ix.40]  enjoyns  us  to  the  labour  of  love, 
and  an  active  will,  and  an  effeciice  ?eal,  and  a  religion  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  effects;  so  the  latter  [Luke,  ix.  50] 
seems  to  be  content  with  negative  measures,  to  approve 
of  an  indifi'erent  will,  to  allow  a  neutrality,  and  that  not 
only  many  single  actions,  but  that  a  whole  state  of  life  may 
have  negative  indifference  andindeterniinaiion. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

In  bootelesse  prayer  haue  they  bene  held  vp. 
And  they  haue  seru'd  me  to  effectlesse  vse. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ill.  «c.  1. 


That  yet  effectless,  this  enchanting  witcii, 
Bred  baneful  jealousie  against  my  lady. 
My  most  immaculate  lady,  which  seiz'd  on  bet 
Almost  to  death. 

Beaum.  Jj-  Fletch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  iv.  »c.  1. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
To  teach  you  gamoth  in  a  lirieler  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pitny,  and  effectunll, 
Then  hath  been  taught  hy  any  of  my  trade. 

Shakespeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  111.  10.  1. 

And  if  he  stand  in  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demaund  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 
Emill.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

Id.   Ti/us  Andronicus,  Actlv.  K.  i. 

For  which  [his  intercession]  he  being  his  natural  son,  so 
neerly  allyed  to  him,  would  transcendantly  fit  him,  and  give 
such  an  omnipotent  prevalencie  and  effcctuatnessc  to  his 
requests,  that  he  would  be  the  most  absolute  perfect  priest 
for  ever,  (iu  this  respect,)  that  could  he. 

Goodwin.  Triumph  of  Faith,  t.i 

Where  such  an  unexpected  face  appears 

Of  an  amazed  court,  that  gazing  sat 
With  a  dumb  silence,  (seeming  that  it  fean 

The  thing  it  went  about  t'  effectuate,) 
As  if  the  place,  the  cause,  the  conscience  gavs 


Bars  t 


Daniel. 


EFFaSCINA'TION. 
itth.     See  to  Fascinai 


Lat.  Effascinari,  to  be- 


st. Paul  sets  down  the  just  judgment  of  God  against  the 
reoeivuva  of  Anti  ehrist.  which  is  effuscinniinn,  or  strong 
&c\\Kion.—Slielford.  Learned  Disc.  (Camb.  1635.)  p.  317.        | 


And  that  thyng  which  maheth  a  man  loue  the  law  of  God, 
oth  make  a  man  righteous,  and  iustifieth  him  effectively 
nrt  actually,  and  maketh  hvm  alyue  as  a  woorkeman  and 
aase  efficient .—Tijndall.  Workes,  p.  335. 


his  Majesty,  March  30. 


O  Saviour,  I  do  rather  more  adore  thee,  on  the  Calvary  cf 
thy  passion,  than  on  the  Tabor  of  thy  transfiguration,  or  the 
Olivet  of  tliine  assension  :  and  cannot  so  effeclnousli/  blesse 
thee  for.  Pater  clarifica,  Father  glorifle  me,  as  for,  my  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  rr 
Bp.Halt.  Sermon  preached  i 

To  the  blanc  moone 

Her  ofiice  they  prescribed,  to  th'  other  five 

Thir  planetarie  motions  and  aspects 

In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 

Of  noxious  effioacie. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  X. 

[Those  hands]  were  cloven  and  rent  upon  the  crosse, 
till  the  wounds  became  (after  the  resurrection)  so  many 
transparencies  and  glorious  instruments  of  solemn,  spi- 
rituall,  and  efficacious  benedictions. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  S. 

In  a  glass  of  water  the  etherial  substance,  which  he  sup 
poses  to  run  through  all  bodies,  is  more  ejicaciously  moved 
than  in  &ii. —Digby.  Of  Bodisi,  c.  13. 
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For  it  is  a  true  sentence,  that  of  nothing  cometh  nothing, 
whii-h  none  of  the  Ancients  denied,  though  tliey  held  not 
thai  principle  of  the  i-ffiiient  cuuse,  liut  of  the  materiall 
eubiect  that  ia  of  the  nature  of  all  formus. 

Boetias,  translated  bii  J.  P.,  1609.  p.  121. 

So  then,  since  there's  so  much  dissimilitude  between  cause 
and  effrct  in  the  more  palpable  phaenomeua.  we  can  e.Npect 
no  less  between  them,  and  their  invisible  efficients, 

GlanviU.  Vanity  of  Dugmatizing,  c.  21. 

Religion  has  descended  to  the  securing  of  these  [earthly 
blessings  and  temporal  rewards,)  and  that  not  only  by  moral 
designation,  but  a  proper  and  natural  ejjlcienci/ ;  so  that 
we  cannot  better  prosecute  our  present  interest,  than  by 
the  methods  of  religion. 

Plei/dell.  Sermon  at  the  Funeiat  of  Mr.  Jos.  GlanviU. 

He  [God]  did  it,  after  our  forefathers  were  reduced  to 
extremities,  and  had  tired  themselves  by  various  attempts 
to  brin_'  this  great  end  about,  and  had  been  baffled  in  all  of 
them,  and  sat  down  at  last  in  despair  of  ejecting  it. 

Alterburi/,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

Power  being  the  source  from  whence  all  action  proceeds, 
the  substances  wherein  these  powers  are,  when  they  exert 
tliis  power  into  act,  are  called  causes  ;  and  the  substances, 
wliich  tliereupon  are  produced,  or  the  simple  ideas  which 
are  introduced  into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  that 
power,  are  called  effects.— Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

Indeed  he  that  would  effectuttUy  persuade  the  undertak- 
ing of  any  enterprise,  must  either  suppose  it,  or  prove  it 
eJfL'ctHite. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  17. 

The  King  of  France  having  drawn  together  120,000  effec- 
iivn  men,  divided  them  into  three  bodies. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  193. 

This  sanctification,  and  blessing  the  seventh-day,  was 
setting  it  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  week-days,  and  appro- 
priating it  to  holy  uses,  and  purposes,  namely,  the  com- 
memoration of  that  great  work  of  the  creation,  and  paying 
homage  and  worship  to  that  infinite  being,  who  was  the 
effector  of  it. — Derham.  Physico-Thtology,  b.  xi.  c.  C. 

God  hath  so  contrived  things,  that  if  I  do  but  love  myself 
heartily,  and  out  of  that  self-love  do  endeavour  all  the  ways 
I  can  to  promote  my  own  future  happiness  ;  this  very  self- 
love,  and  this  endeavour  to  do  myself  good,  shall  be  the  most 
effectual  way,  nay  the  only  way  to  promote  and  advance  his 
glory.— SAar/j,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

2.  From  the  effeclualness  of  it  in  order  to  thai  end,  it  is 
the  power  of  God  to  sa.Ua.Mo'a.—StUlingJleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

For  the  effectuating  this  gratious  intent,  suppose  that  he 
should  appoint  and  commissionate  messengers,  impowcring 
and  charging  them  to  divulge  the  purport  of  this  act  of 
grace  to  all  the  people  of  that  kingdom. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 

The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  substance  or  idea  is  pro- 
duc'd,  is  call'd,  in  the  subject  exerting  that  power,  action ; 
but  in  the  subject  wherein  any  simple  idea  is  changed  or 
produc'd,  it  is  called  passion :  which  efficacy,  however  vari- 
ous, and  the  effcvts  almost  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  con- 
ceive it  in  intellecttial  agents,  to  be  nothing  else  but  modes 
of  thinking  and  willing;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  else 
but  modifications  of  motion. 

Locke.  Hum.  Understuading,  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

But  you  will  ask  then,  upon  what  account  is  it,  tliat  prayer 
becomes  prevalent  and  efficacious  with  God,  so  as  to  procure 
us  the  good  things  we  pray  for?  I  answer  upon  this;  That 
it  is  the  fulfilling  of  that  condition,  upon  whicli  God  has 
freely  promised  to  convey  his  blessings  to  man. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

The  same  judgments  that  in  the  hand  of  God  are  sovereign 
means  to  polish  and  improve  a  well-disposed  mind,  are  as 
ifjicuclously  used  by  him  to  inflame  the  accounts  of  the 
wicked  and  the  obdurate ;  who  take  occasion  from  thence  to 
make  themselves  ten  times  more  the  sons  of  reprobation 
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than  the' 


:  before.— /d.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 


If  a  man  has  not  within  himself  a  principle  of  self  motion, 
or  a  power  of  beginning  motion  ;  then,  being  no  agent  at  all, 
(notwithstanding  his  perception  or  intelligence,)  any  more 
than  a  clock  or  a  watch,  his  motions  must  all  be  owing  to 
the  efficient  impulse  of  some  extrinsick  cause,  and  the 
motions  of  that  10  the  efficieitcy  of  some  other  cause ;  and  so 
sm.— Clarke.  Remarks  or.  a  Pliilosnpliicat  Enquiry. 

Amotig  men,  a  son  does  not,  properly  speaking,  derive  his 
being  from  his  father:  Father. in  this  sense,  signifies  merely 
an  instrumental,  not  an  efficient  cause:  but  God,  when  He 
is  stili-d  Father,  must  always  be  understood  to  be  [oinu]  a 
true  and  proper  cause,  really  and  efficiently  giving  life. 

Id.  On  the  Trinity,  pt.  ii.  s.  13.  Note. 

A  subject  or  utensil  of  so  various  and  inexplicable  use, 
who  could  have  invented  and  formed,  but  an  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful  efficient!— Roy.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

You  see,  then,  that,  to  argue  upon  Gospel  principles,  (<-ind 

■  the  fair  enquirer  can  argue  upon  no  other,)  the  Christian 

dispensation  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  God  to 

man.  and  to  effect  that  which  the  divine  counsels  had  decreed 

in  relation  to  \\\m.—Hurd.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  4. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  einploy'd 

In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  I 

Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 

And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 

Andarbitiationwise  of  the  Supreme,— Cofojier.  Task,  b.  ii. 


The  House  of  Commons  will  lose  that  independent  cnarac  ■ 
ter  which,  inseparably  connecting  the  honour  and  reimtauoi. 
with  thi-  acts  of  this  house,  enables  us  to  atf.rd  a  real,  effee- 
tice,  and  substantial  support  to  his  government. 

Burke.  A  Representation  to  /lis  Majesty. 

The  extreme  dishonour  and  even  peril  of  this  situation 
roused  her  old  age,  at  length,  to  the  resolution  of  taking 
some  effectual  measures.— «ard.   Works,  vol.  iii.  Dial.  4. 

Cicero  had  imbibed  a  strong  relish  for  the  frank  and  liber- 
tine wit  of  the  old  comedy,  as  best  suited  to  the  genius  ot 
popular  eloquence;  which,  though  it  demands  to  be  leinper'd 
with  some  urbanity,  yet  never  attains  its  end  so  effectually 
as  when  let  down  and  accommodated,  in  some  certain  de- 
gree, to  the  general  taste  and  manners  of  the  people. 

Id.  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

The  same  intention  is  mechanically  effectuated:  but  by  a 
mechanism  of  a  different  kind. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  16. 

Rules  themselves  are,  indeed,  nothing  else  hut  an  appeal 
to  experience ;  conclusions  drawn  from  wide  and  geneial 
observation  of  the  aptness  and  efficacy  of  certain  means  to 
produce  those  impressions. 

Hurd.  Notes  on  Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

All  this  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence ;  yet  now,  even  now, 
I  should  confide  in  the  prevailing  virtue,  and  efficacious 
operation  of  lenity,  though  working  in  darkness,  and  in 
chaos,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  unnatural  and  turbid  com- 
bination.—Bwrte.  On  American  Taxation. 

So  that  when  I  speak  of  cause,  and  efficient  cause,  1  only 
mean  certain  affections  of  the  mind,  that  cause  certain 
change.-;  in  the  body;  or  certain  powers  and  properties  in 
bodies.— W.  On  the  Sublime  S,-  Beautiful 

Tiie  church  was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her  majesty, 
her  splendour,  her  orders  and  gradations  continued  the 
s.ime.  She  was  preserved  in  her  full  efficiency,  and  cleared 
only  of  a  certain  intolerance,  which  was  her  weakness  and 
disgrace. — Id.  Substance  of  Speech  on  Army  Estimates, 


EFFE'MINATE.  i 
Effe'minate,  adj. 

EpFIi'MINATE,  n. 
EFFfi'MIN.iTELY. 

Effe'min.a.teness. 

Effemin.^'tion. 

Effe'min.\cv. 


Fr.  Effcminer;  Sp. 
Efeininar ;  Lat.  Effce- 
minare ,-  from  ex,  and 
famina ;  n  masculo  fie- 
minam  facere. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be 
feminine,  womanish ;    to 


pursue  or  indulge  in  feminine  or  womanish  habits, 
amusements,  occupations ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
weak,  tender,  cowardly. 

He  was  girte  effeminately  with  a  gyrdle  of  golde,  and  the 

swoorde  y'  hong  therevpon  had  the  scabard  made  of  a  pearl. 

Brendc.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  24. 

Is  not  that  white  rochette  th.at  the  byshops  and  ehanons 
weare  so  like  a  nunne,  and  so  effc.ninatty,  a  false  sign  ? 

Tyndall.  Workcs,  p.  14.1. 

How  many  brave  hopes  have  we  known  dashed  with 
youthly  excesse  ?  how  many  high  and  gallant  spirits  effemi- 
nated ?  Hannibal  could  complain  that  he  brought  men  into 
Campania,  but  carried  women  out  again. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  s.  10. 

And  thou  dost  nourish  him  a  lock  of  hair  behind  like  a 
girle,  effeminating  thy  son  even  from  the  very  cradle. 

Evelyn.  Golden  Book  of  Chrysostome. 

And  must  we  leave  him  here,  whom  here  were  fit 
We  should  retain,  the  pillar  of  our  state? 

Whoce  virtues  well  deserve  to  govern  it. 
And  not  this  wanton  young  efft  .     .«   «  , 


[The  Angles]  did  now  learn 

uncivil  kind  of  fierceness,  of  t!-i 

Danes  drunkenness,  and  such 

Selden.  On 

Dal.  The  king  is  angrj-. 

Craw.  And  the  passionate 

Effeminately  Aolenl.— Ford. 

And  what  vices  therein  [in 
that  is,  not  only  pusillanimity 
feneration  or  usury  from  its 
but  from  this  mixture  of  sex 
generous  effcmination.—Brow 


Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  i. 

from  the  stranger  Saxons  an 
le  Flemings  effeminacy,  of  the 

Drayton's  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  10. 


the  law]  it  [the  hare]  figured, 
and  timidity  from  its  temper, 
fecundity  and  superfetation ; 
es,  unnatural  venery  and  de- 
rj.  Vulg.Etrours,h.\iu.c.n. 


But  would  the  young  effeminate  gallant,  that  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  his  will,  that  every  day  clothes  himself 
with  the  riches,  and  swims  in  the  deli,ghts  of  the  world ; 
would  he,  I  say,  choose  to  rise  out  of  his  soft  bed  at  mid- 
night, to  begin  a  hard  and  a  long  march,  to  engage  in  a 
crabbed  study,  or  to  follow  some  tedious,  perplexed  business  ? 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

I  find  the  name  of  a  minister  of  state,  in  one  part  of  their 
history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing  too  frequently  in  clean 
linen;  and  of  a  certain  great  geneial.  that  was  turned  out 
of  his  post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved  upon  him, 
by  several  credible  witnesses,  that  he  washed  hie  face  eveiy 
raoima%.— Spectator,  No.  433. 
643 


;E,  r.  ^       Lat.  Ejfervescere,  (e, 

>  and  fervescere,    to    be- 

E.         J  come   hdt ; )    from  fer- 
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nspicunus  from  afar, 
Mcniiiiiits  in  liis  ear«. 


ekes.  Of  Anaereon,  Oie  69. 
For  pride,  envy,  covetousness,  gluttony,  in<enipe:anc«, 
effeminaleness.  oaths,  idleness,  and  1  know  not  how  many 
other  sins,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  Christ,  are 
so  little  provided  against  by  human  sanctions,  that  one  mav 
be  a  had  Christian,  and  a  bad  man,  without  being  «  bad 
citizen.- Boj//e.   IVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

Fair,  female  minstrels  charm  the  sight  and  ear: 

Effeminating  measures  cm  tlieir  lutes 

Dissolve  the  soul  in  languor,  which  admits 

No  thought  but  love.— G^tier.  The  Atlienaid,  b.  xxl. 

Even  in  the  instance  your  lordship  puts,  a  young  man 
may  be  polii*ed  indeed  out  of  his  rusticity ;  yet  if  he  have 
no  better  rule  to  go  by,  than  the  fashion  of  the  place  where 
he  lives,  he  may  easily  wear  himself  into  the  contrary  Qefect, 
an  effeminate  and  unmanly  foppery. 

Hard.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Dial.  8. 

Where  will  those,  who  inveigh  against  the  education  of 
our  universities,  recommend  a  more  improving  one?  The 
indulgent  softness  of  the  parent's  family  is  apt,  at  best,  to 
give  young  persons  a  most  unhappy  effeminaleness. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 

A  mediocrity  of  virtues  and  of  talents  is  the  iot  of  the 
great  majority'  of  mankind :  and  even  this  mediocrity,  if 
cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  will  infallibly  secure  its 
possessor  against  those  excesses  of  effeminacy  which  are 
really  culpable. — Mickle.  Introduction  to  the  Lusiad. 

EFFEUVE'SCE,i 

Effebve'sce> 
Efferve'scenxe. 
vere,  to  be  hot,  to  heat ;   which  Vossius  thinks  is 
from  the  Gr.  B/ja^eii/,  fervere,  tollerc. 

To  grow  or  become  hot ;  to  be  agitated ;  to  hiss 
or  bubble,  (sc.)  as  if  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Effervescent  is  now  in  common  use. 
The  compound  spirit  of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves,  will 
effervesce,  even  to  a  flame. — Mead.  On  Poisons. 

1  am  not  sure,  hut  there  may  be  effervescences,  (and  perhaps 
periodical  ones,)  in  the  blood  and  other  juices  of  the  body 
without  fermentation  properly  so  called. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  S3. 

The  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke  loose,  but  we 
ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  first  effcnescence 
is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is  cleared,  and  until  we 
see  something  deeper  than  the  agitation  of  a  troubled  and 
frothy  surface.— £urte.  On  t'le  French  Revolution. 

EFFE'TE.  Lat.  Effetus,  (e,  and  fetus ,-)  which 
Scaliger  thinks  is  from  the  Gr.  iotr-u.i/,  coire; 
Vossius  from  the  ancient  Lat.  Feo,fetum. 

Unproductive,  barren ;  without  power  to  gene- 
rate or  produce. 

Nature  is  not  effxie,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow 
all  her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  pos- 
terity, to  shew  her  power,  that  she  is  the  same,  and  not 
old  or  consumed.— iJ«r(o)i.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  370. 

It  is  to  me  highly  probable,  that  the  females,  as  well  of 
beasts  as  birds,  have  in  them  from  their  first  formation  the 
seeds  of  all  the  young  they  will  afterwards  bring  forth,  which 
when  they  are  all  sjient  and  exhausted  liy  what  means  so- 
ever, the  animal  becomes  barren  and  effete. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

It  seems  to  me  made  appear,  that  the  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe  is  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  air;  one  pure  and 
vital,  the  other,  for  the  purposes  of  life,  effete,  foul,  and 
noxious.— Pu7l7/.  Natural  TIteutoyy,  e.  10. 

E'FFICACY.     Efficient,  &c.,  sec  Effect. 

EFFIE'RCE,  y.  >      Fr.  Ficr;   It.  Fiero ;   Sp. 

E'FFEKOfs.  S  Feroz;  Lat.  Ferus ;  qui/fW- 

nmn  animum  habet;  one  who  has  the  disposition 

of  a  wild  beast.     See  Fierce. 

That  with  fell  woodnesse  he  effiercei  was, 
And  wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  grass. 
Did  beat  and  bounce  his  head  and  breast  full  sore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

From  the  teeth  of  that  efferous  beast,  from  the  tusk  of  the 
wild  boar,  O  thou,  that  art  the  root  and  generation  of  David, 
preserve  onr  root  and  all  his  generation. 

Bp.  King.   Vine  Palatine,  (1614.)  p.  34. 

E'FFIGY.       )       Fr.  It.  &   Sp.  £,%!> ;    Lat. 

Effi'giate,  i;.  \  Effingere,  e,  and  fny-ere,  i.e. 
exprimerc  imitatione  veram  rem ;  to  express,  de- 
lineate or  describe  a  reality  by  imitation.  Fr. 
E_ffiqier, — 

To  figure,  draw,  picture,  portray,  counterfoil 
express  the  form ;  represent  the  shape :  maJie  a 
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fnic   resemblance   of,  (by  painting,   carving,   or 
otherwise,)  Cotgrave. 

D\ikc  Sen.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland's  son, 
As  you  haue  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  ejfigies  witnesse 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  liuing  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  so.  7. 

In  which  art  that  famous  Pyrgoteles  did  so  excell,  as  made 
Alexander  the  Great  ordain  that  none  should  presume  to 
carve  his  effifjies  save  him  only. 

Evelyn.  Sculptura,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

But  this  I  mean,  that  ho  who  means  to  win  souls,  and 
prevail  to  his  brother's  institution,  must,  as  Saint  Paul  did, 
t'JPsjiate  and  conform  himself  to  those  circumstances  of 
living  and  discourse,  by  which  he  may  prevail  upon  the 
perswasions,  by  compljing  with  the  affections  and  usages  of 
meu.—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

No  longer  shall  dramatics  be  confin'd 

To  draw  true  images  of  all  mankind ; 

To  punish  in  ejjiyie  criminals, 

Keprieve  the  innocent,  and  hang  the  false. 

Butler.   Upon  Critics. 

And  thus  the  man  [Francisco  de  Gama]  who  despised 
the  wreath  with  which  Camoens  crowned  his  grandfather, 
brought  that  grandfather's  effigies  to  the  deepest  insult  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Mickle.  Life  nf  Camoens. 

He  [Thomas  a  Kempis]  lived  chiefly  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes  ;  where  his  effigy,  together  with  a  prospect 
of  the  monastery,  was  engraven  on  a  plate  of  copper,  that 
lies  over  his  boAy.—Harte.  Thomas  it  Kempis,  Note. 

EFFLA'TE,  i\  )      Lat. £/^are,  cton,  to  breathe 
Effla'tion.        )  out,  (e,  and //are,  to  breathe.) 
To  breathe  out,  to  blow  out ;   (met. )  to  puff 
ut. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  his  greatness  and 
learning,  he  was  so  far  from  being  effiated  with  pride,  that 
he  [Reynold  Pole]  retired  to  his  old  habitation  at  Suene. 

JVood.  Atheiice  Oxon. 


Our  common  spirits,  effiated  by  every  vulgar  breath  upon 
very  act,  deify  themselves ;  and  conceit  all  great  addi- 
icns  of  honour  below  their  merits. 

.Sir  T.  Herbert.   Travels,  p.  179. 
Where,  at  the  rosy  spring  of  cheerful  light, 
(If  pious  fame  record  tradition  right,) 
A  soft  efflalion  of  celestial  fire 
Came,  like  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  Ivre. 

Parnell.  The  o'ift  of  Poetry. 

EFFLORE'SCENT. 

Efflore'scen-ce. 

Efflore'scency. 
JJoresccre,  to  spring  or  bud  forth, 

Fr.  Efflorescence  is  applied  to, — "  the  outward 
face  or  superficies,  the  utmost  rind,  pilling  or  skin 
of  any  thing,"  (  Cotgrave. )  In  English  it  is  also 
applied  to — 

The  springing,  budding,  shooting  or  breaking 
forth,  (sc.)  oi  flowers. 

Yellow  efflorescent  sparry  incrustations  on  stone. 

Woodward.  On  Fossils. 

In  this  renewed  youth,  of  the  so  lately  calcined  and 
purified  earth,  there  may  be  some  pure  efflorescences  of 
balmy  matter,  not  to  be  found  now  in  its  exhausted  and 
decrepit  age,  that  may  be  proper  vehicles  of  life,  into  which 
couls  may  descend  without  further  preparation. 

Glanvilt.  Pre-existenee  of  Souls,  c.  H. 

So  men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinctures  from 
constitutional  and  complexional  efflorescences. 

Brown.  Vulnar  Errours.  b.  vi.  n.  13. 


^  Lat.  Efflorescentia, 
V  neuter  pi. '  of  Efflores- 
)  cens.  the  pres.  part,  of 


superficial  parts  would 


besprinkled  with 


Two  white,  sparry  incrustations,  with  effiorescencics  in 
form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water. 

Woodward.  On  Fossils. 
E'FFLUENT.  ^  Lat.  EflJuere,  efflncns,  ef- 
E'ffluence.  fluxus,(e,  andflu-ere,to(iow,) 

Efflu'vil-m.  which    Vossius   considers   to 

Efflu'viate,!'.  I  have  the  same  origin  with pZu- 
Efflu'viable.  f  ere,  that  is  the  Gr.  BAu-ei;/, 
E'fplu.x,  v.  manare,     scaturire.      Tooke 

E'FFLiix,  n.  thinks  the  A.  S.  Fkuw-an,  to 

Effiai'xion.       j  be  the  primitive. 
Flowing  or  issuing  forth  ;   springing  or  arising 
from ;  emanating. 
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is  the  earth  or  land  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  not  all  of  it,  but  so 
much  as  Nilus  overfloweth,  and  by  commixtion  maketh  fer- 
tile and  fruitfull.— //o/iaKrf.  Plutarch,  p.  1059. 

For  these  scintillations  are  not  the  accension  of  the  ayr, 
upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rather  the  in- 
flamable  effluencies  discharged  from  the  bodies  collided. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

This  assertion,  that  Aristotle  deliver'd  the  Digbaean  doc- 
trine of  atomical  effluvia,  will  alter  the  whole  hypothesis  ; 
and  then  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  of  Aristotle  in  his 
schools.— G<a7iiii'«,  Ess.  2. 

For  besides  its  electrick  attraction,  which  is  made  by  a 
sulphureous  effluvium,  it  will  strike  fire  upon 
like  many  other  stones. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours 

^^'hich  appears  in  the  natural  production  of  insects  out  of 
the  finest  parts  and  effluxes  of  most  vegetable  natures. 

llule.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  s.  4.  c.  3 


It  is  a  grace,  which  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  consigned 
in  baptism  does,  like  a  centre,  transmit  effluxes  to  all  the 
periods  and  portions  of  our  life. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  9. 

And  truly  the  doctrine  of  efflu,rions,  their  penetrating 
natures,  their  invisible  paths  and  insuspected  effects,  are 
very  considerable. — Broivn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Dazzling  the  brightness  ;  not  the  sun  so  bright, 

'Twas  here  the  pure  substantial  fount  of  light; 

Shot  from  his  hand  and  side  in  golden  streams, 

Came  forward  effluent  horny-pointed  beams. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

Yet  we  are  able  only  to  survey 

Dawning  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day. 

Heaven's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight; 

Too  great  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

Prior.  Clu-irity. 

If  these  effluvia,  which  do  upward  tend, 

Because  less  heavy  than  the  air,  ascend  : 

Why  do  they  ever  from  their  height  retreat : 

And  why  return  to  seek  their  central  seat  ? 

Blackniore.  Creation,  b.  i. 

The  great  rapidness,  with  which  the  wheels,  that  serve  to 
cut  and  polish  diamonds,  must  be  moved,  does  excite  a 
great  degree  of  heat  (which  the  senses  may  easily  discover) 
in  the  stone,  and  by  that  and  the  strong  concussion  it  makes 
of  its  parts,  may  force  it  to  spend  its  effluvinble  matter,  if  I 
may  so  call  it.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  354. 

And  this  brings  into  my  mind  what  an  eminent  physician, 
who  was  skilled  in  perfumes,  affirmed  to  me  about  tlic  dura- 
bleness  of  an  effluriating  power,  that  was  not  natural  to  a 
metal,  but  adventitious,  and  introduced  by  art. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  47. 

By  the  erecting  tlie  barometer,  and  warily  unstopping  the 
orifice  of  the  lower  leg,  as  much  mercury  as  will  of  itself 
flow  out  is  effluxed.—Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 


Therefcre  it  is  no  wonder,  if  God  can  torment,  where  we 
see  no  tormenter,  and  comfort,  where  we  behold  no  com- 
forter ;  he  can  do  it  by  immediate  emanations  from  himself, 
by  continual  effluxes  of  those  powers  and  virtues,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  implant  in  a  weaker  and  fainter  measure  in 
created  agents. — South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  14. 

And  yet  these  so  incomparably  little  magnetical  effluxions 
proceeding  from  vigorous  loadstones  will  be  able  to  take  up 
considerable  quantities  of  so  ponderous  a  body  as  iron. 

Botjle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  685. 
The  Gods  declare  that  thy  illustrious  head 
Such  effluent  glory  shall  around  thee  shed, 
As,  wide  dispensing  its  eternal  rays, 
Shall  fill  the  enlightened  nations  with  amaze. 

Cambridge.  The  Seribleriad,  b.  i. 

The  poet's  mind, 

(Effluence  essential  of  heat  and  light !) 

Not  mounts  a  loftier  wing,  when  fancy  leads 

The  glitt'ring  track,  and  points  him  to  the  skies, 

Excursive.  Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  iv. 

EFFO'RCE.y.  )        Fr.  Efforcer;     Low.   Lat. 
E'ffort.  j  Efforticre ;    Fr.  Forcer;    It. 

Forzare,     (q.   d. )    fortia,    furtiare,     from    fortls, 
(Skinner,)  strong,  mighty.     An  effort, — 

Fr.  Effort,  (q.  d. )  exfortia,  i.  e.  exertio  totius 
roboris,  ( Skinner. )  An  exertion  of  the  whole 
strength  or  power.      To  efforce, — 

To  labour,  to  strive,  to  exert,  to  strain  ;  to  do 
or  commit  force  or  violence  to  ;  to  \iolate. 
Tlie  Palmer  lent  his  eare  vnto  the  uoyse, 

To  weet  who  called  so  importunely  : 
Againe,  he  heard  a  more  efforeed  voice, 
That  bade  him  come  in  haste. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccnc,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
Nay,  let  vs  first,  said  Satyrane,  intreat 

The  man  by  gentle  meanes,  to  let  us  in 
And  afterwards  affray  with  cruel  threat. 
Ere  that,  we  to  egorce  it  doe  begin  : 
Then,  if  all  faile,  we  wiU  by  force  it  win. 
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Making  efforts  with  all  my  puissance. 

Benham.  A  Dialogue, 

From  whence  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  sitiiple 
ideas  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection,  are  the 
boundaries  of  our  thoughts ;  beyond  which  the  mind,  v/hat- 
ever  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot 
nor  can  it  make  any  discoveries,  when  it  would  pr)-  into  the 
nature  and  hidden  causes  of  those  ideas. 

Locke.  Hum.  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  23 

Yet  liberty,  thus  slighted  and  betray'd. 

One  last  effort  with  indignation  made ; 

One  man  she  chose  to  try  th'  unequal  fight. 

And  prove  the  power  of  justice  against  might. 

Howe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  ii\ 

Whether  it  be,  that  such  knowledge  is  unattainable  by 
our  faculties,  or  that  it  was  seen  to  be  improper  for  our 
situation  :  to  say  the  least,  all  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  men 
to  explain  the  peculiar  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  reli- 
gion, on  the  principles  of  our  philosophy,  have  not  hitherto 
been  so  successful,  as  to  maice  it  certain  that  these  doc- 
trines are  indeed  cognisable  by  human  reason. 

Hard.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  13. 

EFFO'RM,  r.  ■)      Lo^v  Lat. Efformare,  (c,  and 
Efforma'tion.  ^ forma,)  from  the   A.  S.  Fretn- 

an,  facere,  to  frame,  by  a  common  transposition  of 

the  letter  r.     See  To  Deform. 
To  frame,  make  or  fashion. 

The  lawyers  and  physicians  distinguish  the  time  of  the  abor- 
tion.    If  the  child  was  effonned  into  a  humane  shape,  it  is 
capital  by  the  laws ;  but'not  if  it  was  inform  and  unshapen. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Pule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  I. 

He  that  will  reprove  wisely,  must  efform  himself  into  all 

images  of  things  which  innocently  and  wisely  he  can  put  on. 

Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

So  that,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  poorest  simple,  we  must 

first  know  its  ellicient,  the  manner,  and  method  of  its  e/or- 

mation,  and  the  nature  of  the  plastick. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.22. 

They  endeavour  to  evacuate  and  disannul  our  great  argu- 
ment, by  pretending  to  solve  all  the  pheenomena  of  nature, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  production  and  efformaiion  of 
the  universe,  and  all  the  corporeal  beings  therein,  both 
celestial  and  terrestrial,  as  well  animate  as  inanimate,  not 
excluding  animals  themselves,  by  a  slight  hypothesis  of 
matter  so  and  so  divided  and  mov'd. 

Pay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

It  is  strange  to  me,  they  should  pretend,  that  nature, 
which  they  make  a  kind  of  semi-deity,  should  not  be  able 
to  mould  and  fashion  so  small,  and  soft,  and  tractable,  a 
portion  of  matter,  as  that,  wherein  the  first  model  and  effor- 
maiion of  the  embr)  0  is  made. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  201. 

EFFO'SSION.  A  word  coined  for  the  occasion, 
from  Lat.  Effodere,  to  dig  out. 

He  [Mar.  Scriblerus]  had  already  determined  to  set  apart 
several  annual  sums  for  the  recovery  of  MSS.  the  effossion  of 
coins,  S:c.—]>Iem.  of  Mar.  Scriblerus,  b.  i.  c.  I. 

EFFRA'Y,  i.e.  to  affray,  (qv.)  Fr.  "Eff'raijer,— 
to  fray,  skarc,  fear,  afl'right,"  (Cotgrave.)  In 
Spenser,— 

To  run  in  disorder,  confusion,  or  affright. 
Har\'ey  uses  cffraiahle  as  equivalent  to  frightful. 
Their  dam  vpstart,  out  of  her  den  effraid. 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  taile 
About  her  cursed  head. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  I. 

EFFRO'NTED.  )     A  word  which  Skinner  had 

Effro'ntery.         fseen  only  in  an  old  English  l 

dictionary.  Fr.  Effronterie ;  Lat.  Eff'rons ;  which, 
Skinner  adds,  even  in  the  purer  ages  of  the  Latin 
language,  signified  impudent.  {Ex,  anA  frons,  the 
face  or  countenance.)     Applied  to — 

Hardiness   of  front ,-    "  impudency,    unshame- 
facedness,  shamelessness,"  (Cotgrave.) 
Th'  effronted  whore  prophetically  showne 
By  holy  John  in  his  mysterious  scrouls. 

Stirling.  Dooniesday.  The  Second  Houre. 

Mustnot  one  think  he  [Mr.  Edwards]  is  mightily  beholden 
to  the  excellency  and  readiness  of  his  own  nature,  who  is 
no  sooner  engaged  in  controversy,  but  he  finds  out  in  his 
adversaries  these  arts  of  equivocation,  lying  and  efftoniery 
in  managing  of  it  ? 

Locke.  Sec.  Vind.  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 

Vice  is  never  so  shameless  as  when  it  pretends  to  public    ' 
spirit.     Yet  this  effrontery  is  so  common,  that  it  scandalizes 
nobody.— /farrf.  Serm.  on  the  Gen.  Fast  Day  in  1776. 


EFFU'LGE,  I'.  ^        From   Lat.  E,  and  fuly- 
EfI'I'lgent.  V crc;   Gr.  ■PAty-uv,  to  burn  or 

Effu'lgence.      J  blaze. 

To  blaze  forth,  to  shine  forth ;  to  emit  or  send 
forth  brightness,  brilliancy  or  splendor 


EFF 

■ On  thee 

Imprest  the  fffulgence  of  his  glorie  abides, 
Transfus'd  on  thee  his  ample  spirit  rests. 

Millon.  Faradiie L'isi ,  b.  iii. 

Bright  at  his  call,  thy  age  of  men  effulg'd, 
Of  men  on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyrants  tremble  while  they  read. 

Firm  as  his  cause 

His  bolder  heart ;  in  awful  justice  clad  ; 

His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire.  Id.  Briiannia. 

With  purest  ray 

Sweet  Venus  shines  ;  and  from  her  genial  rise. 

When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 

Unrivall'd  reigns  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

And  thus  th'  efnlgencf  tremulous  I  drink. 

With  cherish'd  gaze,  the  lambent  lightnings  shoot 

Across  the  sky.  Id.  Summer. 

His  uncorrupted  heart;  his  honour  clear 

As  summer-suns,  cfftilgiTig  forth  his  soul 

In  every  word  and  look. — Thompson.  Sicklies!,  b.ii. 

Yon  radiant  throne 

Presents  great  Cyrus,  as  the  Jlagi  feign'd 
The  snowy-vested  Mithres,  from  the  east 
Descending  in  effulgent  rays  of  light. 
To  guide  the  virtuous  to  th'  ethereal  plains, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells. 

Cooper.  Power  of  Harmoni/,  b.  i. 
Thee,  Father!  first,  omnipotent,  they  sung! 
Thee.  Son.  coequal !  from  the  Father  sprung  ! 
Thee,  Spirit !  in  whose  influence  both  combine  ! 
Thee,  Virgin-mother  of  the  man  divine  ! 
And  you,  ye  leaders  !  who  in  heaven  above, 
Th'  effulgent  bands  in  triple  circles  move. 

Hoole.  Tasso.  Jerusalem  DelUered,  b.  ii. 
And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 

Beullie.  The  Hermit. 

EFFU'ME,  V.    X     Lat.  E,  and  fumus,  smoke 

Effumabi'lity.  for  vapour. 

To  throw  forth  steam  or  vapour,  to  cvapirale, 
to  reek. 

She/.  I  can  make  this  dogge  take  as  many  whiffes  as  I 
list,  and  he  shall  retaine,  or  cffume  them  at  my  pleasure. 
B.  Jonson.  Everij  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  6 

Paracelsus  himself,  and  therefore,  as  you  will  easily  be- 
iieve,  many  of  his  followers,  does  somewhere  call  that  mer- 
cury, which  ascends  upon  the  burning  of  wood,  as  the 
Peripatetics  are  wont  to  take  the  same  smoke  for  air  ;  and 
60  seems  to  define  mercury  by  volatility,  or  (if  I  may  coin 
such  a  word)  effumabilitg.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  539. 

Some  of  them  ascribe  to  Mercury,  colours ;  as  all  of  them 
do  effumabitity,  as  they  speak.— /rf.  lb.  p.  552. 


Lat.  Effundere,  effusum,  to 
pour  forth,  (e,  and  fiindere,  to 
pour  ; )  Fr.  and  .Sp.  Effusion ; 
It.  Effasione. 

To  pour  forth  ;  to  shed  or 
spill ;  to  pour  out,  (so. )  lavish. 


Thou  precious  gem  of  martirs  Margarite, 
That  of  thy  blood  dredest  none  effusion. 

Chaucer.  The  Letter  of  Cupide. 
No  man  may  doubte  of  this,  that  by  the  aspersion  of  blude 
of  beastes  before  the  incarnation  was  sygnifyed  and  repre- 
sented the  effusi/on  of  the  blude  of  Christe  for  OLU"e  redemp- 
cion.— Fisher.  On  the  Seven  Psalms,  Ps.  51. 

After  thys  went  forth  the  seconde  aongel  of  the  seconde 
Eeale  openynge,  effundinge  his  vj'all  vpon  the  sea. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 
Much  sweat  they  spent  in  furious  fight, 
Much  blood  they  did  effund. 

Si.  George  for  England.  Percy,  vol.  iii. 

If  he  his  life  effund 

To  utmost  death,  the  high  God  hath  design'd 
That  we  both  live.  He  in  my  heart  shall  find 
A  seat  for  his  transfused  soul  to  dwell. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  s.  ?7. 


Jone  of  Aire  hath  beene 

,\  virgin  from  her  tender  infancic. 
Chaste,  and  immaculate  in  very  thought. 
Whose  maiden-blood  thus  rigorously  ejfus'd, 
■\Vill  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heauen. 

Shakespeare.  1  PL  Hen.  VI.  Act  l 


The  ayre  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  effxtsp.  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint. 

Shakecjieare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 


E  F  'i' 

Which  [knife]  the  duke  himself  pulling  out.  on^a  sudden 
effusion  of  spirits,  he  sank  down  under  the  tab'e  in  the 
ne.xt  room,  and  immediately  expired. 

RcliquitE  Woltonianee,  p.  233. 

Oft  in  this  season  too  the  horse,  provok'd. 
While  his  big  sinews  full  of  spirits  swell. 
Trembling  with  vigour,  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
Springs  the  high  fence  ;  and,  o'er  the  field  effus'd. 
Darts  on  the  gloomy  flood,  with  stedfast  eye. 
And  heart  estrang'd  to  fear.  Thomson.  Summer. 

As  the  goods  thence  accruing  to  us  are  in  multitude  in- 
numerable, in  quality  inestimable,  in  duration  immense  ; 
so  in  some  correspondence  should  our  joy  be  very  intense, 
very  effuse,  very  stable.— ^airoid,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  43. 

Th'  effusive  south 

Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

With  thirsty  sponge  they  rub  the  tables  o'er, 
(The  swains  unite  the  toil ;)  the  walls,  the  floor, 
Wash'd  with  th'  effusive  wave,  are  purg'd  of  gore. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain, 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free. 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers'd  for  thee. 

Johnson.    Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
'Twas  here,  in  many  an  early  strain 
Dryden  first  try'd  his  classic  vein, 
Si>urr'd  his  strong  genius  to  the  distant  goal, 
In  wild  effusions  of  his  manly  soul. 

Lloyd.  Ode  Spoken  al  Wislmiuslir. 

Of  degree 

The  least  and  lowliest,  in  the  effusive  warmth 

Of  colours  mingling  with  a  random  blaze. 

Doth  beauty  dwell.— .,^/;£Hiii/e.  Pleas,  of  Imagination, h.i. 

E  FT,  or  )      An  eft  or  ei-et.    "  A.  S.  Efete,  an  eft, 

Eff.         f  a  newt,  a  lizard,"  (  Somner. )  "  I  know 

not,"  sajs   .Skinner,  "  whether  from  A.  S.  Ef-aii, 

equalis,  from  the  e\enness  or  smoothness  of  the 

skin." 

We  included  in  a  receiver,  whose  globular  part  was  about 
the  bigness  of  an  orange,  one  of  that  sort  of  animals  that 
they  vulgarly  call  eff's. — Bogle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S5. 
Around  the  tomb,  in  mystic  lore. 

Were  forms  of  various  mien. 
And  efts,  and  foul-wing'd  serpents,  bore 
The  altar's  base  obscene.— MicA/c.   Wolfwold  S/  Vila. 

EFT.  \  "  A.  S.  Eft,  postea,  porro,  iterum, 
E'ftsoon.  )  afterwards,  furthermore,  again. 
Eft-soon,  denuo,  iterum,  rursus,  identidcm,  de 
integro.  Eft-soones,  forthwith  or  again,"  (Som- 
ner.) Skitiner  remarks  that  rft  (or  aft)  signifies 
post,  and  also  (parum  deflexo  sensu)  statim.  Eft- 
soones,  is  soon  aft,  or  after,  (cito  post,)  instantly, 
immediate!)-,  after ;  and  eft,  alone,  is  used  in  the 
same  manner.     Efiest,  soonest,  quickest. 

Of  efiers,  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  Skinner  says, 
perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Efter,  post,  (q.d.)  posti- 
cum  gedium. 


EGG 


Almighty  God,  that  saved  all  mankind, 
Have  on  Custance  and  on  hire  child  som  mind, 
That  fallen  is  in  hethen  bond  eflsone. 
point  to  spill,  as  I  shal  tell 

""'■"!  Tale, 


What ;  quod  my  lord,  ther  n'is  n 

Of  thise  perils  I  wool  beware  efli 

Id.  Tlie  Chanones  1 

With  that  she  swouneth  nowe  a: 


lane)". 

more  to  don, 

nanties  Tale,  v.  16,4CI. 


He  himself  also  holding  vp  his  hands  to  heauen,  bewailed 
eft  his  own  misfortune,  and  eft  the  misfortune  of  his  coun- 
trye. — Gotdyng.  Justine,  fol.  92. 

Moyses  cftsones  resorting  to  Demasco  the  natyue  country 
of  his  ancestors,  went  vp  into  the  mountain  Synai. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  12.i 
Though  at  midnight  he  would  barke  and  ball, 
(For  he  had  eft  learned  a  curres  call,) 
As  if  a  wolfe  were  among  the  shecpe. 

Spenser.  Siiepheards  Calendar.  September. 


come  forth. 
Shakespeare.   Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Eftsoone  there  stepped  forth 

A  goodly  lady,  clad  in  hunter's  weed. 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And,  by  her  stately  portance,  born  of  heauenly  birth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Whereupon  the   tribune  chafed,  and  set  into  an  heat, 

scndeth  an  oflicer  to  the  consuU  :  the  consull  likewise,  a 

lictor  to  tl;e  tribune,  crying  eflsnones  alowd,  that  he  was 

but  a  privat  person  without  command,  without  magistracie. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  83. 


Eflsoons  the  father  of  tlie  silver  flood. 

The  noble  Thames,  his  azure  head  uprais'd. 

And  shook  his  dewy  locks,  worthy  a  God  ! 

Thompson.  Epittialamium  on  the  Royal  Kaptials. 


e.  equal,  and  equaatij,  (qv 


24.  I 


Henry  chaced  his  Sonne  thorgh  force  fro  toun  to  toun, 
The  kyng  of  France  eflsunne  left  tent  and  pauilloun. 

Id.  p.  133. 
And  gif  hyra  eft  and  eft.  c-vere  at  bus  neede. 


Eftsoone  Jhesus  seide  to  hem,  it  is  written  thou  schalt 
not  tempt  thi  Lord  God.  Eflsnone  the  feend  tok  him  into  a 
ful  high  hil  and  schewide  to  him  alle  the  rewmes  of  the 
world  and  the  joie  of  hem.— /rf.  Matthew,  c.  4. 

Eftsoone  I  seye  to  you  that  if  twcne  of  you  conscnte  on 
the  erthe,  of  everj'  thing  whatever  thei  axen,  it  schal  be 
don  to  hem  of  my  fadir  that  is  in  hevens.— /rf.  Jb.  c.  18. 

Where  I  unbounden,  all  so  mote  I  the, 
I  wolde  never  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 

Cliaucer.    Tlie  Marchantes  Prologue,  V.  0103. 

I  went  on  right  honde  and  on  lefte 

About  the  place,  it  was  not  lefte 

Till  I  had  all  the  garden  bene 

In  the  eftera  that  men  might  seen.— /rf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


E'GAL,  and) 

Eu.\'lity.       ) 

EGE'ST,  V.  >      Lat.  Egcrere,  egeslum ;  (e,  and 

Ege'stion.  f  (/erere,  manum  administrare, 
q.d.  to  handle,  formed  from  x^P-"'  genitive  of 
Xeip,  the  hand. ) 

To  bear  or  carry  out ;  to  throw  out,  emit  or 
eject. 

There  be  divers  creatures  that  sleep  all  winter,  as  the 
bear,  the  hedgehog,  the  bat,  the  bee,  &c.  these  all  wax  fat 
when  they  sleep,  and  egest  not. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  893. 


For  he  that  does  not  love  to  sing,  avia  Pieridum  peiagro 
loca  nultius  ante  trita  solo,  but  permits  bis  memory  to  be  so 
stilf,  as  to  give  us  the  same  (though  from  the  best  inspired 
writers)  rather  than  the  result  from  his  own  alembic,  hi^ 
stomach  is  bad,  and  his  egcsiions  nauseous. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  333. 

EGG.  A.  S.  CEg  ;  Ger.  .Ey  ,-  TSut.  Ei,  eye; 
Sv.\CEgg:  Vv.CEuf;  It.  Ovo,  novo ;  Sp.  Hucvo  ,- 
Lat.  Ovum.  Written  a;/  by  Robert  of  Brunnc  ; 
ei/  by  Chaucer  ;  and  eie  by  Gower. 

An  ay  hi  it  seine  for  fine  schiUynges  was  bouht, 

A  pere  for  penyes  tuelue,  or 


R.  Brunne, 


Jlenye  of  the  bryddes 

Hudden  and  heleden.  durneliche  here  e(}ges 
For  no  foul  sholde  hem  fynde.— Piejs  Plouhn 


223. 


Or  if  he  axe  an  eg :  whether  he  schal  areche  him  a  scor- 
pionnl—Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  11. 

Or  yf  he  aske  an  egge :  wyll  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  ? 

Bilile,  1551.  /*. 
Hire  bord  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 
Milk  and  broun  bred,  in  which  she  fond  no  lack, 
Seinde  bacon,  and  sometime  an  cr/  or  twev. 
Chaucer.   The  Nonni 


Cob.  Nay,  soft  and  faire,  I  have 
lot  goe  yet,  sir. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  I 


Tale, 


ith  houshold  merchandize. 
:p.  f.'om  both  dayries. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  2. 


EGL 

To  Jielpe  It  he  eall'd  for  a  puritan  poacht. 
That  u&ed  to  turne  up  the  et/gs  of  his  eyea. 

B.  Jonson,  &.  29. 
Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fene.  and  shoares 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatcli.  from  the  eug  that  soon 
BursUns  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young.  Milton.  Paradiae  Lost,  b.  vii. 

That  flying  creatures  of  the  greater  sort,  that  is  birds, 
should  all  lay  pfjgs,  and  none  bring  forth  live  young,  is  a 
manifest  argument  of  divine  Providence,  designing  thereby 
tiieir  preservation  and  security,  tliat  there  might  be  the 
more  plenty  of  them  ;  an.i  that  neither  the  birds  of  prey,  ihe 
serpent,  nor  the  fowler  should  straiten  their  generations  too 
mnch— Rag.  On  the  Creatio::,  pt.  i. 

Concerning  the  Soland  goose  in  Scotland,  he  [Father 
Kiicher]  argues  thus,  that  the  Dutchmen,  that  went  to 
Nova  Zembla,  saw  on  the  ice  near  the  North  Pole  such 
quantity  of  eggs,  that  were  .*;ufficient  to  feed  all  Europe  ;  now 
the  ice  coming  to  melt,  and  these  egg'  to  drop  into  the  sea, 
they  there  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  they  turn  tiie  sea 
into  such  a  caudle,  that  those  islands  that  are  mos,  near,  n-s 
in  particular  Scotland,  come  to  leceive  some  of  these  (ggi- 
fied  waves  dashing  against  them. 

Boyle.    IVorHs,  vol.  vi.  p.  299. 

From  plants  we  may  proceed  to  ovipar,."!s  animals  ;  from 
seeds  to  eggs.  Now  I  say,  that  the  bird  has  the  same  con- 
cern in  the  formation  of  the  egg  which  she  lays,  as  the  plant 
has  in  that  of  the  seed  which  it  drops  :  and  no  other,  nor 
gi-eater. — Paley.  Xatural  Theology,  c.  4. 


EGG,  r.  ^  A.  S.  £V;(7-i«H,  incitavc,  acupre, 
E'gging,  n.  Vto  incite,"  to  sharpen.  See  To 
Kgmf/nt.      )    Edge. 

To  incite  or  urge  on,  to  stimulate,  to  encou- 
rage, to  instigate,  to  provolce. 


And  Thebald.  of  Plesence  egqed  to  that  tirpeil 

Ageyn  his  fader  to  rise,  ther  he  had  no  right. 

R.Br: 


Adam  and  Eve.  he  egede  to  don  ill. — Piers Plouhmaii,  p.  16. 

And  next  was  painted  Couetise 

That  eggeth  folke  in  many  a  gise. 

Go  take  and  yeue  right  nought  againe. 

And  great  tresours  vp  to  laine.— raauciir.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

January  hath  caught  so  gret  a  will, 

Tliurgh  egging  of  his  wif,  him  for  to  play 

In  his  gardin.  Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  1009. 

Mother,  quod  she,  and  mayden  bright  Marie, 

Soth  is.  thht  thurgh  womannes  egge.ment 

Mankind  was  lorne.  and  damned  ay  to  die. 

Tor  which  thy  child  was  on  a  crois  vrent. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5202. 
The  desyer  of  spoile  egged  foorth  many  a  great  way  from 
the  campe. — Goiogng.  CtEsar,  fol.  167. 
The  neatresse,  longing  for  the  rest, 

Did  egge  him  on  to  tell 
How  faire  she  was,  and  who  she  was, 

"  Slie  bore."  quoth  he,  "  the  bell 
For  beautie."— JCurner.  Albion's  England,  b.  Iv.  c.  20. 
But  the  common  people  being  very  glad  to  see  him  shame 
and  despight  the  senate,  and  measuring  always  the  great- 
ness of  his  courage  with  his  haughty  fierce  words,  they 
egged  him  forward  still  uot  to  spare  the  nobility. 

North.  Plutareh,  p.  SJ2. 
Tell  me,  how  curst  an  egging,  with  a  sting 
Of  lust,  do  these  unwily  "dances  bring. 

Cleaveland.  Poems,  p.  105. 

E'GL  ANTINE.  Written  by  Chaucer  eglatere, 
and  etjlantere.  Skinner  and  Junius  both  say, 
rosa  sylvestris.  And  see  the  quotation  from  Hol- 
land. Warton  asserts  the  eylantine  and  sweet-briar 
to  be  the  same  plant ;  and  "that  by  twisted  eylantine, 
Milton,  therefore,  meant  the  honeysuckle. 

Vt.  Eylantier :  V)at.  Eyhelentier  :  (q.  d. ")  arbor 
echinorum  ;  because  its  branches  are  stiff,  and 
with  prickles  and  thorns  like  a  hedge-hog ;  i.  e. 
in  Dut.  Ey-hel ;  .\.  S.  lyil,  (Junius  and  .Skinner.) 


The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  compas 
And  closed  in  all  the  green  herbere 
With  sicamour  was  set  and  egln ' 


The  Floure  i 


Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  greer 
Cn  that  further  side  euen  righ 
That  gaue  so  passing  a  delicious  smell 
According  to  the  eglenlere  full  well. 


Id.  lb. 


Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  vpon  a  brere  ; 
Bweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  nere. 

Spenser,  Son. : 
I  know  a  banke  where  the  wilde  time  blowes. 
Where  nxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  growes, 
Quite  oner  cannoped  with  lussious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk  roses,  and  with  egteniine. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamc,  Act  ii.  EC 
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And  yet  the  flower  of  them  both,  the  male  as  well  as  the 
female,  doth  resemble  that  of  tho  wild  rote  or  eglantine, 
save  that  it  hath  no  smell  at  all 

Holland.   Plinie,  b.  zvl.  c.  34. 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  soirow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 
Through  the  swect-hriar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine.  Milton.  V Allegro. 

I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  lill'd  my  sight ; 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhal'd  a  breath. 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  Leaf. 
How  well  he  knew  to  turn  from  flattery's  shrine, 

To  drop  tlie  sweeping  pall  of  scepter'd  pride  ; 
Led  by  calm  thought  to  paths  of  eglantine. 
And  rural  walks  of  Isis'  tufted  side. 

li'arton.   On  the  Death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 

E'GOISM.  "j  ho.i.Eyos  Or.  £70. ;  Goth. /y. 

E'goist.        I  See  I. 

E'gotism.      I  Fr.  EgoXser,    egoisme,    egoiste. 

E'gotist.     )  It  is   also  written   in  Fr.  Ego- 

The  example  from  Reid  explains  the  application 
of  the  two  first  words,  and  that  from  the  Spectator, 
of  the  two  last. 


The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  more  eminent 
for  their  learning  and  their  humility  than  any  other  in 
France,  banished  the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first  person  out 
of  all  their  works,  as  rising  from  vain-glory  and  self-conceit. 
To  show  their  particular  aversion  toil,  they  branded  this  form 
of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egotism ;  a  figure  not  to  be 
found  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians. — Spectator,  No.  5C2. 

There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which  is  very  common  in  the 
world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any  wrirer  has  taken 
notice  of  them  ;  I  mean  those  empty,  conceited  fellows,  who 
repeat,  as  sayings  of  their  own,  or  some  of  their  particular 
friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were 
born,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed  in  the  world 
has  heard  an  hundred  times  over.—/;/.  lb. 

You  see,  dear  Dan.  how  long  I  have  been  talking  about 
myself;  but  attribute  my  vanity  to  my  affection  :  as  every 
man  is  fond  of  himself,  and  I  consider  you  as  a  second  self, 
I  imagine  you  will  consequently  be  pleased  with  these  in- 
stances of  egotism.— Goldsmith.  Letter  to  Ban.  Ilodson,  Esq. 

Hitherto  he  [Descartes]  was  tincertain  of  every  thing  but 
of  his  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  his  own  mind.  Some  of  his  disciples,  it  is  said,  re- 
mained at  this  stage  of  his  system,  and  got  the  name  of 
egoists.— Reid.  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  Es.  2.  c.  S. 

EGRE'GIOUS.  >      Fr.Eyrege;    Sp.   ;uid   It. 

Egre'giol'sly.       )  Eyregio ;  hat. Eyregius,  horn 

e,   and  grege,    out    of  the   flock,    (q.d.)  e  grege 

selectus,  chosen  or  picked  out  of  the  flock,  (sc.) 

for  good  or  bad  qualities  ;  and  thus — 

Remarkable,  distinguished,  for  peculiar  quali- 
ties ;   extraordinarily  or  eminently  good  or  bad ; 
singular,  extraordinary,  eminent. 
Then  let  us  at  these  mimic  antics  jest. 
Whose  deepest  projects  and  egregious  guests 
Are  but  dull  morals  at  a  game  at  chess. 

Bonne.  To  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

Aye  me,  most  credulous  foole. 

Egregious  mu'rtherer,  theefe,  any  thing 

That's  due  to  all  the  villaines  past,  in  being, 

To  come.  Shakespeare.  Cymbetine,  Act  V.  s.  3. 

Gluttons  and  raueners,  droohkards,  and  egregious  de- 
uourers  of  victuals  were  punished  also  by  deatli,  first  being 
permitted  to  deuoure  so  much  as  they  listed,  and  then 
drowned  in  one  fresh  riuer  or  other. 

Holinshed.  Scotland,  c.  13. 

Make  the  Moore  thanke  me,  loue  me,  and  reward  me 

For  making  him  egregiously  an  asse, 

And  practising  vpon  his  peace,  and  quiet, 

Euen  to  madnesse. — Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

One.  to  empire  born, 

Egreitioas  prince,  whose  manly  childhood  show'd 

His  mingled  parents,  and  portended  joy 

Unspeakable.  J.Philips.  Blenheim. 

\\liat  can  be  more  egregiously  absurd,  than  to  dissent  in 
our  opinion,  and  discord  in  our  choice,  from  infinite  wisdom ; 
to  provoke  by  our  actions  sovereign  justice,  and  immutable 
severity ;  to  oppose  almighty  power,  and  offend  immense 
goodness ;  to  render  ourselves  unlike,  and  contrary  in  our 
doings,  our  disposition,  our  state,  to  absolute  perfection  and 
felicity  2— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

Thus  have  I  here  adventured  to  expose  the  egregious  folly, 
and  to  unmask  the  extreme  corruption  of  heart,  which  can 
assume  the  buffoon  or  the  philosopher  indifferently,  to  laugh 
at  misery  and  death,  and  make  a  mockery  both  of  law  and 
religion.— JfarSwrfon.  Works,  vol.  x.  Sei.  22. 
Cft> 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  sny,  that  specu- 
lations on  the  nature  and  end  of  government  are,  therefore, 
useless  or  even  hurtful,  because  we  see  them,  in  the  present 
instance,  so  egregiously  misapplied. 

Hard.  Sermon  on  the  General  Fast  Day  in  1776. 

E'GRESS.  )  La.t.  Egredi,  enressus ;  (e,  and 
F.GRE'ssfON.  j  gradi,  to  step,)  to  step  or  go  out. 
Going  forth,  passage  out,  departure. 

Host.  My  hand,  (bully :)  thou  shall  haue  egreese  and  re- 
gresse,  (said  I  well  ?) 

Siiahespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

Vpon  this  round  answere  the  ordinances  were  planted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  castell,  which  made  no  great  batterie 
for  the  space  of  a  fortnight :  yet  the  castell  so  warilie  on  ech 
side  inutroned,  as  the  rebelles  were  imbard  from  all  egresse 
and  regresse. — Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  1534. 

Thus  if  Mcevius  shoot  an  arrow  to  kill  Patemus,  and,  Itl 
the  instant  of  its  egression,  nollet  factum,  repents  of  the  in- 
tended evil,  that  mischief  which  is  then  done  shall  not  be 
imputed  to  him. — Bp. Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.c.  1. 

The  stopping  of  the  first  egressions  of  anger  is  a  certain 
artifice  of  the  sin'rit  of  God  to  prevent  unmercifulness,  which 
'"  "    nly  cur  desires  into  vanity,  but  our  prayers  into 


-Id. 


Ser. 


'Tis  not  shreds  of  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  a  Deus  dixit,  and  a 
Deus  henedKiit,  nor  those  little  quirks,  or  divisions  into  the 
<JT£,  the  diOTi.  and  the  KuBort,  or  the  egress,  regress,  and  pro- 
gress, and  other  such  stuff"  (much  like  tl;e  style  of  a  lease) 
that  can  properly  be  called  wit.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

For  this  is  not  an  affection  that  depends  upon  the  freedom 
of  man's  will,  but  it  streams  ll-om  him  by  a  necessary  egress 
of  nature  ;  it  is  as  unconquerable  as  antipathy. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  viii.  Ser.  12. 

On  the  whole,  whcit  stronger  evidence  can  any  one  require 
of  a  rich  and  powerfil  monarchy,  than  what  bath  been  here 
given.'  Scripture  describes  Egypt  under  that  condition,  in 
the  times  of  tlie  patriarchs,  and  the  egression  of  their  poste- 
rity.—)farii«r(o!i.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  3. 

E'GRET.  Fr.  Aigrette,  which  Cotgrave  calls, 
a  fowl  very  much  like  a  heron  :  and  Skinner  sug- 
gests it  may  be  from  eager ,-  because  it  is  eager 
(vehemens)  in  pursuit  of  prey. 

And  of  the  sarae  worke  were  their  bases,  their  head  tyres 
of  flowers,  mix'd  with  silver,  and  gold,  with  some  sprigs  of 
fEgrets  among,  and  from  the  top  of  their  dressing,  a  thin 
vayle  hanging  downe. — B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Chloridia. 

That  it  was  formerly  very  frequent  here,  appears  by  some 
of  the  old  bills  of  fare :  in  the  famous  feast  of  Archbishop 
Nevill,  we  find  no  less  than  a  thousand  asterides,  egrets  or 
egrittes,  as  it  is  differently  spelt. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Egret. 

The  scapulars  and  the  crest  were  formerly  much  esteemed 
as  ornaments  for  caps,  and  head-pieces  :  so  that  aigrette  and 
egret  came  to  signify  any  ornament  to  a  cap,  though  origi- 
nally the  word  was  derived  from  aigre,  a  cause  de  I'aigreur 
lie  sa  voix.—Id.  lb. 

E'GRITUDE.  Lat.  JEgritudo,  passion,  grief, 
sorrow  of  the  minde ;  and,  sometimes,  sickness  of 
the  body,  (Minshew. ) 


EJ.VCULATE,  V.  '\       Lat.  EJaculare,  to  dart 
Ejaci'La'tion.  \  forth  ;    (e,  and  jaculore,) 

Ej.\'culatory.  J  from  jac-ere,  to  cast  or 
throw. 

To  cast  or  throw,  to  shoot  or  dart  foi-th  ;  and, 
(met.)  to  utter;  generally  applied,  to  the  utter- 
ance or  expression  of  short,  sudden,  and  occasional 
sentences.     See  the  quotation  from  South. 

All  occasions  therefore  must  be  taken  of  sending  forth 
pious  and  heavenly  ejnculolinns  to  God :  the  devout  soul 
may  doe  this  more  than  an  hundred  times  a  nay,  without  any 
speciall  vocations:  the  huswife  at  her 
'  at  his  loom,  the  husbandman  at  his 
n  his  shop,  the  traveller  in  his  way, 
arehouse,  may  thus  enjov  Gnd  in  his 
-Bp.  Hall.   The  Devout  Soul,  s.  7. 


hindr 

wheel,  the  we: 
plough,  the  art 
the  merchant  ir 
busiest  eraployi 

There  is  hereto  no  derivation  of  the  seminal  parts,  nor 
any  passaee  from  hence,  unto  the  vessels  of  pjaculntinn. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  0.  4 

We  see  likewise,  the  Scripture  callefh  enuy,  an  evil  eye  : 

and  the  astrologers  call  the  evill  influences  of  the  starres, 

evill  aspects:  so  that  there  slill  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged, 

in  the  act  of  enuy,  an  ejaculation,  or  irradiation  of  the  eye. 

Bacun.  Eis.  On  Envy. 

Giving  notice  by  a  .»mall  bell,  so  as  in  120  half  minutes, 
or  periods  of  the  bullet's  falling  on  the  ejaculaloiie  spring, 
the  clock  part  iltuoin.—Ecelyn.  Man.  leb.  24,  1655. 
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The  church  hath  at  all  times  used  prayers  of  all  variety, 
long  and  short,  cjaadalory,  determined,  and  solemn.  And 
the  Church  of  En;;land  understood  it  in  its  variety,  calling 
the  short,  ejnculnlorii  prayers  and  responsories  by  the  names 
Of  litanies  or  suffrages. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  Pref. 

The  mighty  ma<;net  from  the  centre  darts 

This  strong,  though  subtle  force,  through  all  the  parts  ; 

Its  active  rays,  ejaculated  thence, 

Irradiate  all  the  wide  circumference. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  h.  i. 

All  which  prayers  of  our  Saviour,  and  others  of  like  bre- 
vity, are  properly  such,  as  we  call,  ejaculations ;  an  elegant 
similitude  from  a  dart  or  arrow,  shot  or  thrown  out ;  and 
such  an  one  (we  know)  of  a  yard  long,  will  fly  farther,  and 
strike  deeper,  than  one  of  twenty.— i'ou/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

Behind  the  curtain  lurks  the  fountain  head. 

That  pours  his  politics  through  pipes  of  lead  ; 

Which  far  and  near  ejaculate,  and  spout 

O'er  tea  and  coffee,  poison  to  the  rout. 

Young.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Pope. 

3.  The  same  patriarch  [Jacob]  in  his  last  benediction  of 
his  sons,  breaks  in  upon  the  prophetic  blessings  with  this 
pious  ejacutatiiin,  "I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  OLord: ' 
wliich  is  supposed  to  respect  the  salvation  of  mankind  by 
Jesus  Chilst.—  U'arburton.  Divine  Legation,  tfc.  b.  v.  s.  3. 

EJE'CT,  V.  ^       Lat.  Egicerc,  ejectiim,  to  cast 
Eje'ction.       >  or  throw  out  ;  (e,  and  jacerr,  to 
Eje'ctment.  J  cast  or  throvv'. ) 
To  cast  or  throw  out,  to  dart  or  shoot  forth,  to 
drive  out,  to  expel,  to  dispossess. 

The  Carbuncle,— 

Wliich  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  ejecleth. 

Tliat  in  the  very  darkest  night 

The  eye  to  it  directcth.— X)ra//(on.  Muse's  FAjjs.  Nym.  D. 

For  at  the  oracle  he  had. 

His  wife  a  sonne  should  beare, 
That  should  eject  him  from  his  realme. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
Sic.  Speake  hreefely  then. 
For  we  arc  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  viporous  traitor:  to  eiect  him  hence 
Were  but  one  danger,  and  to  keepe  him  heere 
Our  certaiiie  death  ;  therefore  it  is  decreed. 
He  dyes  to  night.— S/m*espeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

That  is.  to  reduce  the  indigestible  substance  into  such  a 
form  as  may  not  be  eji-ctert  by  siege,  but  enter  the  cavities, 
and  less  accessible  parts  of  the  body  without  corrosion. 

Brown.   Vulijar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 


Where  now  are 
enacted  the  ejection  of  whosoev 
be  the  Christ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Christ's  Procession  to  the  Temple. 

Ar,  if  the  gout  should  seize  the  head, 

Doctors  pronounce  the  patient  dead; 

But  if  they  can.  by  all  their  arts, 

Ei'-ct  it  to  th'  extremest  parts, 

Th«y  give  the  sick  man  joy,  and  praise 

The  gout,  that  will  prolong  his  days. 

Swift.  Bee's  Birthday. 

That  [conscience]  shall  tell  him,  whether  he  had  rather 
be  plundered,  or  perjureM.     And  whether  the  guilt  of  re- 
bellion and  sacrilege  does  not  strike  a  greater  horror  into 
him,  than  all  the  miseries  of  an  ejectment  or  sequestration. 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

When,  lo !  impetuous  as  loos'd  whirlwinds  rise. 

Or  the  red  bolt  that  shoots  athwart  the  skies. 

His  arms  and  ea.;er  eyes  ejecting  flame. 

Far  wing'd  before  his  squadron  Tancred  came. 

Brootce.  Jerusalem  Delicered,  b.  iii. 


Some  of  fhe«e  alterations  are  only  the  ejection  of  a  word 
for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or  more  intelli- 
gible.—/o/inson.  Preface  to  Shaltspcare. 

The  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  mountain  (Vesuvius] 
in  that  first  tremendous  explosion  may  have  totally  shattered 
its  parts,  while  the  vast  ejection  of  ashes,  cinders,  ignited 
stones,  and  melted  minerals,  must  have  left  a  large  void  in 
its  centre. — Eustace.  Tour  through  Italy,  c.  1. 

And  now  comes  on  the  shining  part  of  our  apostle's  [Mr. 
Wesley's]  exploits,  the  driving  him  [the  Devil]  out.  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  congregation,  by  exorcisms  and  spiritual 
ejectments.— Warburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

EIGHT.  ^       Goth.  ^Ata;    k.S,.Eahla, 

Eighth.  I  eht ,-  Dut.  and  Ger.  Acht ,-  Sw. 

Ei'ghteen.        \jEtta;    Fr.  Huict -,    It.    Otto ; 

Ei'ghteenth.   t  Sp.    Ocho ;     Lat.    Octo ,-     Gr. 

Ei'ghtv.  I  Oktco,   "  etymon,  si  quod  est, 

Ei'ghtieth.  J  adhuc  valde  obscurum  est," 
(V»'achter. ) 

Eighteen,  i.  e.  eight  and  ten  ;  eighty,  eight  tens. 

A  piece  of  eight,  in  the  passage  below  from 
Mossinger,  is  a  Rial  of  eight  or  Piastre    originally 
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a  Spanish  silver  coin,  very  generally  current,  and 
worth  eight  silver  rials,  about  four  and  sixpence 
Erglish. 

Whiche  weren  sumtyme  unbilecueful  whenne  thei  abiden 
the  pacience  of  God  in  the  dales  of  Noe,  whanne  the  schip 
was  maad  in  which  a  fewe,  that  is  to  sale  eighte  soulis  weren 
maad  saaf  bi  water.— rricZ;/.  1  Peter,  c.  3. 

And  [God]  sparide  not  the  first  world,  but  kepte  Noe  the 
eigthc  man  the  bi-foregoer  of  rigtwisnesse  :  and  brougtc  yn 
the  greet  flood  to  the  world  of  unfeithful  men. 

Id.  2  Peter,  c.  2. 

And  as  the  eyghtene  ou  which  the  tour  in  Siloa  fel  doun 
and  slough  hem,  gessen  ye  for  thei  weren  dettouris  more 
than  alle  men  that  dwellen  in  Jerusalem !—7rf.  Luke,  c.  13. 

It  is  but  eight  years  since. 

This  Percie  was  the  man,  nearest  my  some, 

Who  like  a  brother  toyl'd  in  my  affaires, 

And  layd  his  loue  and  life  vnder  my  font : 

Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eves  of  Rich.ird 

Gaue  him  defiauce.— 5'Anics.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.l. 

Yet,  for  the  advancement  of  a  noble  action, 
Repine  to  part  with  a  poor  piece  of  eight; 
War's  plagues  upon  them  1 

Massinger.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Thence  full  of  anguish  driv'n 

The  space  of  seven  continued  nights  he  rode 

With  darkness,  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 

He  circi'd,  four  times  cross'd  the  car  of  night 

From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  colurc  ; 

On  the  eighth  return'd,  and  on  the  coast  averse 

From  entrance  or  cherubic  watch,  by  stealth 

Found  unsuspected  way. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  b.  ix. 

Besides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battaile  prone. 
Or  heere,  or  elsewhere  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  euer  was  suruey'd  by  English  eye. 
That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteene  yeeres 
Complotted,  and  contriued  in  this  land, 
Fetch'd  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 
Shakespeare.  Life  S,-  Death  of  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  in  the  tenth 
yeer  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Juda,  which  was  the  eighteenth 
yeer  of  Nebuchadnezzar. — Bible.  Jeremiah,  xxxii.  ]. 

Eightie  odde  yeres  of  sorrow  h.aue  I  scene, 

And  each  hovvres  ioy  wrakt  with  a  weeke  of  teene. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Casslo  ; 
What?  keep  a  week  away?  seuen  days  and  nights? 
Eight-score  eight  hours?     And  louer.s'  absent  bowers 
More  tedious  then  the  diaU,  eight-score  times. 

Id.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

In  the  middle  hereof  was  the  temple  raised  of  eight-square 
forme,  crusted  within  and  without  with  marble  and  mosaike 
worke,  having  a  sphericall  roofe,  artilicially  covered  with 
lead. — Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

EIGNE.  Fr.  Aisne,  pour  aint-ne;  ante  natus; 
first-born.      See  Menage. 

Used  by  Bacon,  as  equivalent  to  unalienable. 
Still  used  amons  our  law  terms.     See  Bastard. 


do  also  pass  to  Godly  and  charitable  uses 
alone ;  and  it  happeneth  not  seldom,  that  to  avoid  the  yearly 
oath,  for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some  estate  for  life, 
which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  forfeiture  for  the  aliena- 
tion that  Cometh  after  it,  the  party  will  offer  to  sue  a  pardon 
uncompelled  before  the  time. 

Bacon.  The  Office  of  Compositions  for  Alienations. 

EILE,  i.  e.  ^i7,  (qv.) 
The  Person  him  answer'd,  Bcnedicte '. 
What  eilcth  the  man,  so  sinfully  to  swerc? 

Chaucer.    Tlie  Shipmanncs  P:ohgue,  v.  12,911. 
And  eke  thei  bringen  in  pouerte 
Of  worldes  good,  it  is  nieruelle, 
Amonge  the  men  that  it  mate  ei/le. 
That  thei  a  pees  ne  connen  set.— C?oicfr.   Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

EIRE.  Justice  in  circ,  sigmdos  judex  itinerans, 
(says  Sliinner,)  contracted  from  the  Lat.  Iter,  or, 
as  Cowell  guesses,  from  the  old  Fr.  Erre,  via. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 


Forasmuch  as  the  common  fine  and  amerciament  of  the 
whole  countie  iu  eire  of  the  justicers,  for  false  iudgement: 
or  for  other  trespasses,  is  vniustly  assessed  by 


Gr.  o^os;  Lat.  Acetiim ,  Goth.  Akeit :  A.S.Ectd; 
Dut.  Edick,  eek.  He  refers  to  Ger.  Eche,  acies, 
in  A.  S.  Ecge,  the  edge,  from  eggian,  to  sharpen. 

She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  deed, 

That  lad  her  life  onely  by  breed 

Kneden  with  eisel  strong  and  agre. 

And  therto  she  was  lean  and  megre. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  ike  Rose. 

Then  these  wretches  ful  of  al  frowardnesse 

Gaue  him  to  drink  eisel  temp'red  with  gall. 

Id.  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 

WTiilst.  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 

Yolionsot  eyesette,  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  111. 

EI'THEll,  pr.)      A.  S.   jEg-hicather,   cegthcr, 
Ei'tuek,  ad.      )  uterque,   both,   each,   both  the 
one  and  the  other,  ( Somner. ) 


And  he  seith  to  hem,  is  it  leffel  to  do  wel  in  the  Sabotis 
either  y vele  ?  to  make  a  soul  saaf  either  to  leese  ?  and  thei 
werin  stille.— ffscf;/.  Mark,  c.  1. 

And  he  that  is  at  mischief,  shall  be  take. 

And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake 

That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  egther  side, 

Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 

Chancer.  The  Knightes  Tate,  v.  255r. 

And  though  that  I  no  wepon  have  in  this  place. 

But  out  of  prison  am  astert  by  grace, 

I  drede  nouht,  that  eythcr  thou  shah  die, 

Or  thou  ne  shalt  nat  loven  Emelie.— /rf.  lb.  v.  15,005. 

belonged 

Gotdyng.  Justine,  fol.  -15. 

Therefore  Tucidides  sayde,  she  was  the  best  woman,  of 
whome  was  leaste  talke,  either  vnto  her  prayse,  or  disprayse. 

Vives.  The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  sig.  l.  4. 
Vp  by  day  breake,  and  both  our  labours  keepe 
Vp,  til  slow  darknes  eas'd  the  labouring  light; 
Fasting  all  day,  and  not  a  crum  til  night : 
We  then  should  proue  our  ei7/(er  workmanship. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odysses,  b.  xviii. 

With  that,  they  gan  shiuering  speares  to  shake. 
And  deadly  points  at  either's  breast  to  bend. 
Forgetful  each  to  haue  been  euer  other's  friend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2 
Hence,  too,  that  she  might  better  hear. 
She  sets  a  drum  at  eitlier  ear. 
And,  loud  or  gentle,  harsh  or  sweet. 
Are  but  th'  alarums  which  they  beat.— P;, •,;,-.  Alma,  c.  1. 

The  mind  in  that  case  has  not  a  power  to  forbear  willing; 
it  cannot  avoid  some  determination  concerning  them,  let 
the  consideration  be  as  short,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it 
will ;  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the  state  he  was  before 
thinking,  or  changes  it ;  continues  the  action,  or  puts  an 
end  to  it.— Locke.  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

EJULA'TION.  Lat.  Ejulatio,  from  Ejalare; 
which  Vossius  thinks  is  a  sono  factum. 

Wailing  aloud,  lamentation. 

They  [the  audible  signs  of  brutes]  are  short  and  sudden, 
somewhat  like  sighs  or  ejnlations  in  man. 

Hale.  Orig.  of  Man,  p.  06. 

At  length  the  final  hour 

Releas'd  the  longing  soul ;  no  ejulation 

Tolled  her  knell ;  no  dying  agony 

Frown'd  in  her  des.th.— Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  18.  §  53, 

What  forms  o(  ejulation  and  lamentation  were  enough  foe 
thee,  Alas,  my  brother !  ah.  Lord  !  or  ah,  his  glory  1  what 
mourning  and  wailing  were  thy  portion  ? 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  528. 
— BcEotia's  hills 

And  caves  with  ejulation  from  the  camp 

Rebellow'd  round.— G/oue!-.  The  Atheniad,  b.  xxiii. 


1  the  1 


of  the 


These  judges  of  assise  came  i 
antient  justices  in  eyre,  jusliciarii  in  i liner e ;  who  were 
regularly  established,  if  not  first  appointed,  by  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  Northampton,  a.  d.  117S,  22  Henry  II. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

EI'SEL.     A.  S.  Eisile,  vinegar;   Ger.  Essig,  a 
word,  says  Wachter,  common  to  many  tongues. 
e*7 


;,  V.    '\  The  conjunction  eke  is  the  im- 

n.        I  perative  of  the  verb  eacan,  to  add, 

conj.   I  to  ehe,  variously  written  ehe,  eche, 

ic,  n.  J  eech,   §'C.      In    Dan.    the    verb   is 


EKE,  V. 

Eke,  ; 

Eke, 

E'kinc, 
oger  ;  the  conjunction  og.    In  Sw.  Oha,  och  ;  Dut. 
Oeckcn,  ook  ,-   Ger.  Auchcn,  auch  ,-    Goth.  Auc-an, 
auc.     (See  Tooke.)     See  Ache,  and  Age. 

A.  S.  Eacan,  augere,  augmentare,  adjicere,  to 
increase,  to  augment,  to  add  unto,  to  eeke,  to  eehe 
out,  (Somner,)  and  thus— 

To  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to  protract. 

Wateres  he  hath  eke  gode  ynow.— /!.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 

What  thing  hath  thiike  praise  eched  or  encreased  t■^  the 
coscience  of  wise  folke,  that  measuren  her  good,  nat  hy  the 
rumour  of  the  people,  but  by  the  aothfastiiesSB  of  a  coni 
science.— C/taMcer.  Boeciui,  b.  iii. 


ELA 


Good  child  (qd  Dhe)  wnat  ecTieth  such 
conscience  of  a  wise  man,  that  loketh  and  raeasureth  liis 
goodnes.  not  by  sleuelesse  words  of  the  people,  but  by  sooth- 
fastnesse  of  conscience  :  by  God  nothing. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 

I  bare  him  on  bond  he  hud  enciianted  me 

(My  dame  tau^lit  me  subtiltee) 

And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  night. 

Id.   m/of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6159. 

And  thus  dispute  in  loue's  lore, 

But  helpe  ne  finde  I  nought  the  more, 

But  stumble  vpon  myn  owne  treine, 

And  make  an  ekyiige  of  my  peine.— ffowfr.  Con.  A.  1 

Frixus  the  first  was  of  tho, 

A  knave  childe,  right  faire  withal 

A  doughter  eke,  the  whiche  men  call 

Helle,  he  had  by  his  wife.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

And  for  the  knights  were  faint  he  quickly  sent 
To  Penitence,  whom  Phoebus  taught  his  art, 
■Which  she  had  eak'd  with  long  experiment. 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island, 

I  dempt  there  much  to  haue  eeked  my  store, 
But  such  eckijtg  hath  made  my  heart  sore. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  Septet. 

■ —  3e  attent. 

And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche; 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I'll  plain  with  speech. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iii. 
Hel.  And  euer  shall 
With  true  obseniance  seeke  to  eeke  out  that 
■Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  starres  haue  fail'J 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Id.  All's  Well  that  End's  Well,  Act  ii. 

I  apeake  too  long,  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  ich  it,  and  to  tlraw  it  out  in  length 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  I 


A  thousand  sithes  I  curse  that  carefull  houre, 
Wherein  I  long'd  the  neighbour  town  to  see  : 

And  eke  ten  thousand  .sithes  I  bless  the  stoure 
■Wherein  I  saw  so  faire  a  sight  as  shee. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  January. 

"WitTiin  an  hour,  and  eke  a  half, 
I  preach'd  three  congregations  deaf. 

Swift.  On  a  Curate's  Complaint  of  Hard  Duty. 

You  hold  the  pleasure  to  consist 

In  the  pursuit ;  this  must  exist 

For  ever,  you  have  eke  maintain'd. 

Asserting  knowledge  can't  be  gain'd  ; 

By  this  you  fairly  overthrow 

■i'out  first  •^os.Wion.— Cambridge.  Learning.  A  Dialogue. 

Either  the  words  in  Italicks  are  virtually  implied  in  the 
Hebrew,  or  they  are  not.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  a 
real  part  of  the  text,  and  should  be  printed  in  the  same  cha- 
racter: in  the  latter,  they  are  generally  ill-assorted  and 
clumsy  ekes,  that  may  well  be  spared  ;  and  which  often  dis- 
figure the  narration  under  pretence  of  correcting  it. 

Geddes.  Prosp.  of  a  New  Trans,  of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  95. 

ELA'BORATE,  v.  \       Fr.   Elabourer  .-      Sp. 
Eua'borate,  oc?;'.  Elaborar :   It.Elaborare; 

Ela'boratelv.  I  Lat.  Elahorare,  to  work 

Ela'borateness.        /"out,  (e,  and  laborare,  of 
Elabora'tion.  I  uncertain  origin. ) 

Ela'boratory.  )       "  Fr.   Elabourer,  —  to 

elaborate ,-  labour  painfully,  travel  throughly  ;  to 
work  exactly,  do  a  thing  fully  and  finely,"  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 


Earner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xii.  c.  "I. 

"Tis  not  enough,  the  elahoralc  Muse  affords 

Her  poems  beautie,  but  a  sweet  delight 

To  work  the  hearers'  minds,  .still  to  their  plight. 

Jonson.  Horace.  Arte  of  Poetrie. 

If  we  preach  plainly,  to  some  it  will  savour  of  a  carelesse 
slubbering,  to  others  of  a  mortified  sincerity:  elaborately, 
some  will  tax  our  afiSjctation,  others  will  applaud  our  dilil 
gence  in  dressing  the  delicate  viands  of  God. 

3p.  Hall.  Conl.   The  Dumbe  Divill  Ejected. 

Subtile  threads  of  silkworms  serve  principally  to  cloath 
others,  whereas  the  honey,  that  is  elaborated  by  the  bee 
does  not  only  supply  others  with  a  healing  and  cleansing 
medicine  in  some  distempers,  but  aefords  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  the  bee  herself.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^5. 


The  great  s 


ivhich  til 


IS  opera  met  wnth,  produced 


Bome  attempts  ot  forming  pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  that 

should  give  a  more  natural  and  reasonable  entertainment 

than  can  be  met  yrtth  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation. 

Spectator,  No.  IS. 
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But  I  cannot  think  or  persuade  myself,  that  God  gave  us 
eyes  only  that  we  may  pluck  them  out,  and  brought  us  into 
the  world  with  renson,  that  being  born  men,  we  might 
afterwards  grow  up  and  improve  into  brutes  and  become 
elaborately  irrational.— Sou/A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

It  is  not  my  design  in  these  papers,  to  treat  of  my  subject, 
as  it  may  be  considered  (to  borrow  a  school  phrase)  in  fieri, 
which  would  have  obliged  me  to  trace  the  progress  from  the 
reception  of  aliments  at  the  mouth,  to  the  full  elaboration, 
which  were  to  write  the  history  of  sanguification  as  well  as 
blood  ;  but  to  treat  of  this  liquor,  as  it  is  compleately  elabo- 
rated, and  that  loo,  not  as  it  is  formed  in  the  vessels  of  a 
living  body,  but  as  it  is  extravasated,  and  let  out  by  the 
\s.nce\..— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  596. 


After  he  [Boyle]  had  left  Oxon  for  London,  he  setled  in 
the  house  of  his  sister  KatherineLady  Ranelaugh,  where  he 
erected  an  elaboratory,  kept  men  at  work,  and  carried  on 
chymistry  to  the  last. —  Wood.  Fasti,  vol.  ii. 

Attend,  and  you  di.«cern  it  [ambition]  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair  ; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye ; 
Or,  in  full  joy,  elaborate  a  sigh. 

Young.  Lone  of  Fame,  Sat.  5. 

In  the  last  [editions,]  by  the  opportunity  which  some  ela- 
borate attempts  of  his  adversaria's  to  overturn  it  had  aftbrded 
him,  he  exerted  his  whole  strength  upon  it,  and  has  left  it 
in  a  condition  to  brave  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  future  criticism. 
Hard.  Life  of  Warbv.rton. 

Sister  of  Peace  and  Indolence, 
Bring,  Muse,  bring  numbers  soft  and  slow. 

Elaborately  void  of  sense. 
And  sweetly  thoughtless  let  them  flow. 

Smart,  Odel.  Idleness. 

Yet  it  [the  Old  Bachelor]  is  apparently  composed  with 
great  elaborateness  of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of 
■Kit.— Johnson.  Life  of  Congrcce. 

ELA'MPING.     EnUghlcmng  like  a  lawp,  (qi^.) 
Lamping  is  used  by  Spenser,  (^First  Sonnet,  and 
Faerie  Qneeiie,  h.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  1.) 

As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  clamping  wide, 
Glads  all  the  world  with  his  uprising  ray. 

And  woos  the  widow'd  earth  afresh  to  pride, 
And  paints  her  bosome  with  the  flnw'ry  May. 

G.  Fletclier.  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

ELA'NCE.      -Pr.  Elancer,— 
"  To   hurl,   throw,    fling,    dart,    shoot  out,    or 
from,"  (Cotgrave.)     See  Lance. 

Add  yet  unnumber'd  ills,  that  lie  unseen 

In  the  pernicious  draught ;  the  word  obscene. 

Or  harsh,  which,  once  elanc'd,  must  ever  fly 

Irrevocable  ;  the  too  prompt  reply 

Seed  of  severe  distrust,  and  fierce  debate. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 
O'er  altars  thus,  impainted,  we  behold 
Half-circling  glories  shoot  in  rays  of  gold. 
'Cross  ether  swift  elance,  the  vivid  fires  ! 
And  swiCt  again  each  pointed  llame  retires. 

Savnge.  The  Wanderer,  c.  3, 


ELA'PSE.  A  very  common  word,  but  of  mo- 
dern introduction.  Lat.  Elabor,  elapsus;  e,  and 
labi,  to  fall,  to  glide  away. 

To  glide  by,  or  away ;  to  slip  or  slide  away  ; 
and  generally,  to  pass  by,  or  away. 

In  these  romantic  wars,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans was  checked,  several  centuries  elapsed,  when 
Alonzo,  King  of  Castile,  apprehensive  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  Mohammedans  of  Spain  and  Morocco  was  ready  to  fall 
upon  him,  prudently  imitated  the  conduct  of  Charlemagne. 
Mickle.  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India. 
Eight  days  etaps'd :  at  length  a  pilgrim  came 
With  mournful  tidings  to  the  princely  dame. 
That  Ariodantes  in  the  sea  was  lost. 

Hoolc.  Orlando  Furioso,  h.  V. 

Meanwhile  ev'ry  sun 

■\Vhich  now  (a  year  etaps'd)  diurnal  rose 
Beheld  her  still  more  pensive  ;  inward  pangs. 
From  grief's  concealment,  hourly  seem  d  to  force 
Health  from  her  cheek,  and  quiet  from  her  soul. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 
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But  the  ribs,  which  are  not  to  bear  any  great  weight,  or  to 
be  strongly  exercised,  but  only  to  fence  the  beast,  have  no 
cavity  in  them,  and  towards  the  fore  part  or  breast  are  broad 
and  thin,  that  so  they  might  bend  and  give  way  without 
danger  of  fracture  ;  when  bent  returning  by  their  elastick 
property  to  their  figure  again. — Ray.  On  trie  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  bodies  do  neither 
of  them  return  with  their  own  force,  but  each  of  them  loses 
its  own  force,  and  each  returns  with  a  new  force  impressed 
by  the  other's  elasticity ;  for  if  they  are  not  elastical  they 
return  not  at  aW.— Clarke  ^-  Leibnitz's  Papers.  Fifth  Reply 

Yet  some  there  are,  even  of  elastic  parts. 
Whom  strong  and  obstinate  ambition  leads 
Thro'  all  the  rugged  roads  of  barren  lore. 
And  gives  to  relish  what  their  generous  taste 
Would  else  refuse. 

Armstrong.  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  iv. 

But  when  he  afterwards  began  to  account  for  it  [the  pro- 
perty of  attraction]  by  a  subtle  elastic  aether,  this  great  man 
[Newton]  (if  in  so  great  a  man  it  be  not  impious  to  discover 
any  thing  like  a  blemish)  seemed  to  have  quitted  his  usual 
cautious  manner  of  philosophising. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s.  1. 

The  membrane  (the  nictitating  membrane)  itself  is  an 
elastic  substance  capable  of  being  drawn  out  by  force  like  a 
piece  of  elastic  gum,  and  by  its  own  elasticity  returning, 
when  the  force  is  removed,  to  its  former  position. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  S. 

ELA'TE,  V.  ~\       Lat.  Effe7're,  elatum,  to  bear, 

Ela'te,  a/ij.    I  or  carry  out. 

Ela'tedly.     V      To  bear,  bring  or  carry  out ; 

Ela'tion.        I  to   carry   away ;    and  thus,  to 

Ela'ter.  J  carry  up.  to  bear  or  carry  aloft, 
to  elevate,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  lofty,  haughty, 
proud.     See  the  second  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

This  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elat ; 
He  wend  that  God,  that  sit  in  majestee, 

Ne  might  him  nat  bereve  of  his  estat. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,175. 


"WTiich  deed  in  wonder  slightly  he  rejects, 

His  forward  spirit  insatiately  elate. 
Which  after  caus'd  those  violent  efl'ects 

That  sate  on  Egypt  with  the  power  of  fate. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles. 

Nero,  we  find,  defiled  most  in  the  foulest  mires  of  luxury, 
and  where  do  we  find  any  so  elatedly  proud,  or  so  unjustly 
rapacious  as  he.—Fellham.  On  St  Luke,  .\iv.  20. 

Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  far  extent ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  high. 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  dav. 

Thomson.  Autumn, 
But  as  a  whelp  starts  up  with  fear, 
When  a  bee's  humming  at  his  ear  ; 
With  upper  lip  elate,  he  grins, 
Wliilst  round  the  little  teazer  spins. 

Fcnton.  Letter  to  the  Knight  of  the  Sable  Shield. 

"  Again,  I  [Gregory  the  Great]  confidently  say,  that  who- 
ever doth  call  himself  universal  bishop,  or  desireth  to  be  so 
called,  doth  in  his  elation  forerun  antichrist,  because  he 
pridingly  doth  set  himself  before  all  others." 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

The  swelling  of  the  compressed  waters  in  the  pewter  ves- 
sel lately  mentioned,  and  the  springing  up  of  the  water  at 
the  hole  made  by  the  needle,  were  not  the  effects  of  any 
internal  etatcr  of  the  water,  but  of  the  spring  of  the  many 
little  particles  of  air  dispersed  through  that  water,  and  act- 
ing upon  it  in  their  sudden  recovering  themselves  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  that  to  which  a  violent  compression 
had  reduced  them.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p  49. 

—, The  Supreme  accounts 

AVell  of  the  faithful  shepherd,  rank'd  alike 

With  king  and  priest :  they  also  shepherds  are  ; 

For  so  th'  All-seeing  stiles  them,  to  remind 

Elated  man,  forgetful  of  his  charge. — Dyer.  Fleece,  b.  i. 

The  church  ot  Corinth  was  foolishly  elated  by  spiritual 

pride;  which  St.  Paul  endeavoured  to  mortify  and  humble. 

Warburton.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


LA'STIC.  ^  Fr.  Elastique;  It.  Elastix^-a. 
la'stical.  >  From  the  Or.  EAaorijs,  formed 
LASTi'ciTY.  )  from  the  verb  EKojvtiv  ;  which 


ELA'STIC. 

El 

Elas 
signifies  Pousser,  agiter ;  to   push   or  thrust,  to 
shake. 

Springing  back,   when   stretched   or  pressed. 
See  the  quotation  from  Ray. 


erved  for  him,  and  that  no  sagacity  of  former  times  had 
been  blessed  in  the  discovery. 

Hard.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Weston's  Enquiti 

E'LBOW,  v.  \       A.  S.   Elboga  ,-     Dut.   Elle- 

E'lbow,  n.  )  boghe ,-  Ger.  El!~/i-bogen,  (says 
Skinner,)  compounded  of  Ell,  and  bow,  (q.  d.) 
flexura  ulna>. 

The  flexure  or  bending  of  the  arm.      See  Ell. 

In  chairs — rails  or  bars  for  the  elbows  to  rest 
upon. 

Hot  armes  to  the  elbowe  nsXed.— «.  Clouccjler,  p.  526, 


Adoune  full  softly  I  gan  to  sinke 

And  leaning  on  my  ctbowe  and  my  side. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women.  Prol. 

■Whan  the  king  [Alexander]  saw  him,  he  raysed  vp  him 
selfe  vpon  his  clbowe,  and  taking  the  letter,  in  his  lefte 
hande.  with  the  other  hand  tooke  the  cuppe  and  streyght 
supped  it  up. — Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  29. 

They  haue  wings  of  the  colour  of  veluet,  and  bowe  them 
as  a  man  boweth  bis  clboive. 

Hackluyt.  Voijages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  IIM. 

And  [Lear]  by  no  means 

■Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 
Gent.  "Why.  good  sir.' 
Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  c/Joics  him. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv  sc.  ?. 

At  length,  I  might  perceiue  him  reare 

His  body  on  his  elboice  end : 
Earthly  and  pale  with  gastly  cheare, 

Vpon  lus  knees  he  vpward  tend. 

Spenser.  Elegie  on  Sir  Pliilip  Si/tlney. 

No  sooner  is  he  disappointed  of  thr.t  harbour,  then  God 
provides  cities  of  Hebron :  Saul  shal  die  to  give  him  elbow- 
room.— Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Abner  and  Joab. 

Sir  Roger  planting  himself  at  our  historian's  elbow,  was 
very  attentive  to  every  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the 
account  he  gave  us  of  the  lord,  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of 
Morocco's  )le3.i.— Spectator,  No.  329. 

Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  Empiric,  puff'd  Pretence. 

Grainger.  Ode  on  Solitude. 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting ;  these,  some  say, 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contriv'd  ; 
And  some  ascribe  th'  invention  to  a  priest, 
Burly,  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 

Cowper.    Task,  b.  i. 
Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stools, 
Covenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs 
And  Luxury  th'  accomplish'd  sofa  last.— W.  lb. 

ELD,  V.       ~\      "Eld  and  old,  by  the  change 

Eld,  n.  j  of  the    characteristic  i  or  y,  is 

E'LDER,  adj.  I  the  past  tense,  and  past  part,  of 

E'LDER,  n.      (the  A.S.  verb,  Yldan,  or  Ild.m, 

E'lderly.  to  remain,  to  stay,  to  continue,  to 

E'ldhrship.  }  last,  to  endure,  to  delay,  to  defer, 

morari,  cunctari,  tardare,  difFerre.     And  this  verb 

(though  now  lost  to  the  language)  was  commonly 

used  in  the  A.  S.  with  that  meaning,  without  any 

denotation  of  long  antiquity.     As  we  now  say, — 

A  week   old,  two   days  old,  but  a  minute  old," 

{  Tooke,  ii.  199.)     See  Old,  and  Age. 

Old,  or  dd,  is  applied  emphatically  ; — remained, 
staid,  continued,  lasted,  endured;  (sc.)  long,  a 
long  time,  to  great  age. 

Chaucer  has  the  verb,  to  eld. 

Tho  the  kyng  [Lear]  to  elde  com,  alle  thre  he  brogte 
Hys  dogtren  to  fore  hym,  to  wyte  of  here  thougte. 

It.  Ghvcester,  p.  29. 

Tho  this  Kyng  I.eir  eldore  was,  heo  bigan  to  lothe. 

For  he  so  longe  liucde,  hys  leue  dogtren  bothe.— /r/.  p. 32. 

Vor  July  Cesar  yt  nom  vorst  myd  strengthe  &  myd  out- 
rage, 
Thoru  discord  &  contek,  that  by  tuenevr  clderne  vas  tho. 
Id.  p.  ISO. 


Tor  that  he  was  eldestc,  me  lokede  hym  best  by  i 


:  elde,  k  myght  not  trauaile 


Edmunde  Irenside  was  eldest  of  tho  (her.— Id. 


To  schewe  where  the  lord  is  preied  to  the  feeste  the  wyn 
of  the  weddyngis  ouith  to  faile,  thatwhanne  alle  elde  thingis 
ben  chaungid  alle  newe  thingis  that  ben  ordeyned  of  Crist 
appore  —  W'if/i/.  Prologue  to  Jon. 

Thanne  the  Scribis  and  the  Farisees  camen  to  hem  fro 
Jerusalem,  and  seiden,  Whi  breken  thi  disciplis  the  tradici- 
ouns  of  eldre  men »  for  thei  weischen  not  her  hondis  whanne 
thei  eten  breed.— /rf.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

Then  came  to  Jesus  Scribes  and  Pharises  from  Jerusale, 
saymge  :  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgresse  the  tradicions  of 
the  eiders:  for  they  washe  not  theyr  handes  when  they  eate 
breade.— Bij;?,  1551.  lb  ' 

YOL,  I. 


ELD 

And  I  profitide  in  the  lewerle  aboue  manye  of  myne  euene 
elderis  in  my  kynrede,  and  was  more  aboundantli  a  folowere 
of  my  fadris  tradicions. —  Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  1. 

And  preuayled  in  the  Jewes  waye,  aboue  many  of  my 

companyons,  which  were  of  myne  oune  nacion,  and  was  a 

much  more  feruent  mayntencr  of  the  tradicions  of  the  elders. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  time  eke  that  chaungeth  all 

And  all  doeth  waxe,  and  fostred  be 

And  all  thing  destroyeth  he. 

The  time  that  eldelli  our  auncestours 

And  eldetit  kings  and  emperours.— C//ancer.  R.  of  the  H. 

The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 

To  eldsn  foike  had  made  her  elde 

So  inly,  that,  to  my  weting, 

She  might  helpe  her  selfe  nothing.  Id.  lb. 

And  when  that  she  [Zenobia]  was  elder,  she  wold  kille 
Leons.  lepards,  and  beres  al  to-rent, 
And  in  hir  amies  weld  hem  at  hire  wille. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  H,2C0. 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  gentil  hous, 
And  had  his  elders  noble  and  vertuous. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  \.673e. 

And  as  touching  thy  frendes,  thou  shalt  consider  which  of 
hem  ben  most  faithful  and  most  wise,  and  eldest  and  most 
approved  in  conseiUing  :  and  of  hem  shall  Ihou  axe  thy  con- 
seil,  as  the  cas  requii-eth.- W.  Tale  of  Uelibeus. 

And  for  Tlietis  his  moder  sake, 

He  put  hir  into  companie 

To  dwell  with  Deidamie. 

His  owne  doughter  the  eldest, 

The  fairest,  and  the  comliest.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Go  forth  cherefuUye,  haue  you  good  hope,  and  see  that 
yo\i  restore  to  your  posteritie  the  glorve  you  receiued  of  your 
elderes.— Brende.  Quintus  Curtivs,  fol.  a4. 


youth.— JCifaon.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  58. 

Esau,  being  compelled  with  hounger,  sold  the  title  and 
interest  of  his  birthright  that  he  should  have  had  by  reason 
of  eldership,  he  sold  it  for  a  messe  of  pottage. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

Of  the  whyche  .irtobazanes  the  eldest  claimed  the  crowne 
by  prerogatiue  of  hys  age,  alledginge  that  by  order  of  lawe, 
by  order  of  birthe,  by  order  of  nature,  and  by  custonie  of  all 
countreys,  he  ought  to  have  it.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  15. 

This  man  of  Infinite  remembrance  was. 
And  things  foregone  through  many  ages  held, 

Which  he  recorded  still  as  they  did  pass, 
Ne  suffered  them  to  perish  through  long  eld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

You  haue  heard  of  such  a  spirit,  and  well  you  know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
licceiv'd  and  did  deliuer  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter,  for  a  truth. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  nf  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc,  4. 

Hereof  it  came,  that  the  word  [elder]  was  always  used  both 
for  the  magistrate,  and  for  those  of  age  and  gr.ivity;  the 
same  bearing  one  signification  almost  in  all  languages. 

Baleg.'i.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.9.  s.  1. 

This  happy  elder,  first  of  the  first  seven, 
(Whils't  hem'd  about  by  a  tumultuous  band) 

Did  looke  aloft  to  the  inviting  heaven. 
And  saw  the  sonne  of  man  at  God's  right  hand. 

Slirling.  Doomcs-day.  The  Xinlh  Hour. 

And  at  that  time  (I  not  giving  any  occasion  thereto)  a 
squire  of  the  house  fell  in  love  with  me,  somewhat  an  elderly 
man,  big-bearded  and  personable. 

Shelton.  Don  Qui.vofe,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 

It  foUoweth  now  to  intreat  how  the  world  began  to  receive 

rule  and  government,  which  (while  it  had  scarcity  of  people) 

underwent  no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership. 

lialegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  9.  s.  1. 

Tliough  Truth  and  Falsehood  arc  as  twins  ally'd, 
'There's  eldership  on  Truth's  delightful  side. 

Parncll.  Donne.  Third  Satire  versified. 

A  scene  might  tempt  some  peaceful  sage 
To  rear  him  a  lone  hermitage ; 
Fit  place  his  pensive  eld  might  chuse 
On  virtue's  holy  lore  to  muse. 

IFarton.  Ode  on  the  approach  of  Summer. 

There  is,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  one  circumstance  in 
the  situation  of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  assert  its  claim  to  a 
priority  among  the  civilized  nations  ;  and  consequently  to 
its  eldership  in  arts  and  arms. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legaiion,  ^-c.  b.  iv.  s.  3. 

E'LDER.  A.  S.  EUum,  Ger.  Hol-mider,  holder, 
which  Wachter  derives  from  Ger.  Hoi,  hollow, 
and  der,  a  tree  ;  arbor  cava,  ob  copiam  medullae ; 
Skinner,  from  Ger.  Hell,  lucidus,  from  the  bright 
colour  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  In  Sw.  Hyll ; 
and  thi';,  Ihre  thinks,  is  from  Lat.  Eluhs. 


ELE 

That's  a  perillous  shot  out  of  an  elder-yune,  that  a  poorB 
and  priuate  displeasure  can  doe  against  a  monarch. 

Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  1, 
If  he  giue  not  back  his  crown  again,  upon  the  report  of  aa 
elder-gun,  I  have  no  augury. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Car.   O,  it's  an  old  stale  enterlude  device :  no,  I'll  give 
your  names  myselfe,  look  you,  he  shall  be  your  Judas,  and 
you  shall  be  his  elder-tree,  to  hang  on. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Then  seek  the  hank  where  flowering  elders  crowd, 

Where  scatter'd  wide  the  lily  of  the  vale 

Its  balmy  essence  breathes.— r/iOBwoH.  Spring. 

With  purple  flruit  when  elder-branches  bend. 
And  their  bright  hues  the  hips  and  cornels  blend, 
Ere  yet  chill  hoar-frost  comes,  or  sleety  rain, 
Sow  with  choice  wheat  the  neatly  furrow'd  plain. 
Scott.  Amoebaean  Eclogues, 


ELE'CT,  r. 

Ele'ct,  adj. 
Ele'ct.^nt. 
Ele'ction. 
Electionee'rin-g, 
Ele'ctive. 
Ele'ctively. 
Elf'ctor. 
Ele'otoral. 
Electora'lity. 
Ele'ctorial. 
Ele'ctorate. 
Ele'ctorship. 
E'ligiule. 
Eligiei'lity. 
on  those  occasions. 
Elir/ible,  —  that  may 


Ed.  2. 
Eleg. 
Lat. 


Fr.  Eslire ;    It. 
yere ;    Sp.  Eleger  ,- 
Eligere,    elect  -  um  ,     , 
and  leg-ere,  Gr.  A67-6 
to  gather,  to  choose. ) 

To  choose  or  pick 
out ;  take  out ;  (sc. ) 
in  preference,  to  prefer. 
See  To  Love. 

Electioneering  is  ap- 
plied, to  the  choosing 
or  electing  of  persons  to 
public  offices  ;  or,  per- 
haps, rather  to  tho 
means  or  arts  practised 

r  should  be   chosen,   or 


picked  out ;   that  may  or  should  be  taken  in  pre- 
ference, preferable ;  worthy  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or 
picked  out,  desirable. 
Now  Hubert  is  dede  our  sire,  &  to  God  is  gon. 
The  prioure  of  Canterbire  sendes  to  Kyng  Jon 
Bisouht  him  of  leue,  to  mak  eleccion.—R.  Brunne,  p.  208. 

For  in  loue  &  in  letture.  leth  the  grete  elect  ion. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  7. 
After  the  Gospel  thei  ben  enemyes  for  ghou,  but  thei  ben 
moost  dere  worthe  hi  the  clecioun  for  the  fadris. 

Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  11. 
As  concernjnig  the  Gospell  they  are  enemyes  for  your 
sakes :  but  as  touchyng  ye  election  they  are  loued  for  the 
father's  sake.— £j6/e,  1551.  lb. 

But  finally,  this  is  my  conclusion 

Th.1t  she  herselfe  shal  haue  her  eledum. 

Chaucer.  The  AsscmUic  cf  Foulci. 
Three  men  vpon  election 
Of  age,  and  of  compleccion 
Liche  to  hym  selfe  by  all  wale 
He  toke  towardes  hym  to  plaie. — Goucr.  Con. ,-/.  b.  vi. 

Hee  was  also  elected  generall  capitaine  of  the  kinges  armye 
prepared  to  passe  into  Asia,  as  one  that  was  both  valyantof 
his  person,  and  no  lesse  politike  in  the  feates  of  war. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  9. 

Now  therefore  as  elect  of  God,  holye  and  beloued,  put 
on  tender  mercy,  kindnes,  humblenes  of  miudes,  mekenes, 
lon^ge  sufferynge,  forbearing  one  another:  and  forgeuynge 
one  another,  if  any  ma.  haue  a  quarrel  to  another :  eue  as 
Christe  forgaue  you,  eueu  so  do  ye. 

Bible,  1551.  Colossians,  c.  3. 

1  haue  in  my  handes  and  vnder  my  poure  the  keves  both 
of  belle  &  death,  that  neyther  helle  nor  synne.  death  nor  the 
deuyll,  shall  be  from  henceforth  able  to  preuayle  against  my 
etect.—Bale.  Image,  sig.  C  8. 

The  thyng  most  periUous  among  all  perils  is  to  make 
cleccion.  Ye  constraine  me  to  clwse.  and  mine  vnderstand- 
yng  cannot  attain  thereto:  and  the  Goddes  do  not  showe 
me,  what  I  haue  to  chose.— Golden  Boke,  c.  7. 

And  whyle  he  was  Ij^ieng  he  dyde  so  moche,  what  for 
golde  and  syluer  and  great  alyances  that  he  hadde,  the  elec- 
tours  of  the  emperour  sware  and  sealed  to  hym,  that  after 
his  disceasse  to  make  his  sonne  emperour. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  355. 

That  you  two  champions  shall  elect. 

And  we  will  also  send 
Two  ladies,  that  for  victorie 

Shall  with  youx  knights  contend. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  " 

Hearken,  and  help  ye  holy  doves, 
The  high-born  brood  of  day,  you  bright 
Candidates  of  blissful  light, 
The  heirs  elect  of  love. 

Crashaw.  To  the  Name  above  every  Name. 


ELE 


He  likewise  writetii,  ftat  the  eraperour  hath  restrained 

the  liberty  Df  religioa  in   all  his  hereditary  dominions  : 

whereupon  his  natural  subjects  being  (as  he  saith)  in  worse 

condition  than  his  elective,  refuse  to  contribute  to  his  wars. 

Reliquia  V/otiomante,  f.  713. 

'  the  elec- 


ELE 

While  others,  (they,  for  instance,  of  yovir  lect,) 
Are  mercy's  vessels,  precious  and  f/ec(; 
Who  think,  God  help  them !  to  secure  their  bliss 
By  such  a  partial,  fond  conceit  as  this. 

Byrom.  On  PredestinalU 


■VTe  have  comprehended  within  the  treaty 
torah,  and  countries  belonging  to  electors,  princes, 
states,  confederates  of  either  party,  under  which  al 

contained  the  electoral  Palatinate,  with  all  inheritances     upon  his  choice ;  but  you 
thereunto  belonging,  situate  within  the  empire. — Id.  p.  534.     him  a  free  electa: 

Understanding  as  well  this  declaration  to  he  for  the  elcc 


Upon  this  supposition  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  a  : 
olent ;  for  free  agency  is  the  dependence  of  his  acti 
ipon  volition,  and  free  volency  the  dependence  of  volii 


further  to  entitle 


Search.  Light  0/  Xalltr^ 


.prin 


,  and  estates,  situate  and  being  within 
the  ( 

The  duke  of  Bavaria  had  practised  the  electorate  of  Rhine 

before  the  true  elector  was  called  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

Id.  p.  53S. 

And  if  the  Bavarian  hath  male-issue  of  this  young  lady, 
the  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  electorship,  which  may 
conduce  much  to  strengthen  the  continuance  of  the  empire 
In  the  Austrian  family.— fl'oM'cH,  b.  i.  s.  6.  Let.  23. 

And  what  greater  contrariety  can  there  be.  as  touching 
things  eli(fible  or  refusable,  than  to  say  that  for  them  who 
are  happy  in  the  highest  degree,  it  is  St  and  beseeming  to 
forego  and  forsake  the  good  things  that  be  present,  for  want 
of  some  one  thing  that  is  indifferent » 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  8"3. 

mortified,  the"  place  misforti 


Experience  overturns  these  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches  us. 
that  in  a  large  society,  the  election  of  a  monarch  can  never 
devolve  to  the  wisest,  or  to  the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
people.— GiiioK.  Homan  Empire,  c.  7. 

But  if  my  quiet  must  dependent  be 

On  the  vain  breath  of  popularity, 

.■\  wind  each  hour  to  different  quarters  veering. 

Adieu,  say  I,  to  all  electioneering. 

Jenijns.  Horace.  Epistle  1.  Imitated,  b.  n. 


cledii 


royal    gove 

; ;  and,  as  I  DCiiei 
crown  of  England  has 
except  by  the  regicides 
trial  of  Charles  I.,  ' 


must  be  either  hereditary  or 
there  is  no  instance  wherein  the 
er  been  asserted  to  be  eleclive, 

the  infamous  and  unparalleled 
sequence  be  hereditarj'. 


Blackstone.  Commcntar 


s,  b.  i. 


So  do  a'l  that  are  thus  mortified,  the"  place  misfortunes  The  butterfly  cannot  taste  the  cabbage.     Cabbage  is 

and  sadnesses  amongst  things  etigihle,  and  set  them  before  food  for  her :  yet  in  the  cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but  s 

the  eyes  of  their  desire  ■  although  the  flesh,  and  the  desires  diously  and  electivehj,  she  lays  her  eggs, 

of  sense  are  factious  and  bold  against  such  sufferings.             1  I'aley-  Natural  Theology,  c. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  8.  |  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^._^^^^  ^^^  ^.^ 

That  is.  he  [God]  hath  set  before  us  eliijibililies  in  order  always  parentally  exercis< 

tc  several  ends  which  must  either  be  wholly  to  no  purpose,  scandalous  societies  have 

or  an  art  of  vexation  and  instrument  of  torm-ent  to  evil  complaint  of  oppression, 
purpose,  or  else  the  means  of  a  reward,  and  the  way  of 
felicity  hv  the  advantage  of  a  free  and  a  wise  choice,  and 


been  authorised  by  a  single 
Burke.  Appeal  from  the  Kew  to  the  Old  Whigs. 


thisi 


O  ye  gods  !  might  I  ] 

E'ect  my  fi.ie.  my  happiest  choice  should  he  [ 

A  fair  and  modest  virgin,  that  invites 

With  aspcvi  chaste,  forbidding  loose  desire. 

Tenderly  smiling ;  in  whose  heavenly  eye 

Sits  purest  love  enthron'd.        Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

He  hath  likewise  given  every  one  of  us  power  and  ability  1 
sufficient  to  chuse  that  life,  and  make  good  those  terms  and 
conditions  :  and  whatever  man  or  woman  among  us  does  do 
that,  that  person  is  certainly  elected;  and  whoever  doth 
otherwise,  is  certainlv,  bv  the  decrees  of  God,  a  reprobate  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  having  rejected  God's  grace,  God  will  re- 
ject him  at  the  last  day.— SAnr;;,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6.  | 

Some  of  the  house  of  lords  having  procured  themselves  to 
be  chosen  by  the  people,  sat  in  parliament  at  the  foot  of  the 
election.— Ludliiw.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

For  his  conscience  could  not  but  whisper  to  the  arbitrary 
monarch,  that  the  kings  of  Rome  were  at  first  electiee,  and 
governed  not  without  a  senate,  that  Romulus  was  no  here- 
ditarv  prince,  and  though,  after  his  death,  he  received  divine 
honours,  vet  he  was  but  a  God  of  their  own  making :  that 
the  last  tarquin  was  expelled  justly  for  overt  acts  of  ty- 
ranny, and  male-administration  ;  for  such  are  the  conditions 
of  an  eleclii-e  kingdom.— Bryrfe?!.  Ded.  to  Firgil's  JEneis. 

It  being  perpetual  in  all  [tribes  of  insects,]  if  not  hinder'd 
or  imprison'd,  electivehj  to  lay  their  eggs,  where  they  are 
seldom  lost  or  miscarry,  and  where  they  have  a  supply  of 
nourishment  for  their  young,  so  soon  as  they  are  hatch'd, 
and  need  it.— Ray.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  i. 


For  the  two  former  of  these  ends,  such  are  the  subdi- 
visions in  favour  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes  in  the 
empire;  for  the  latter  of  these  purposes  are  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  imperial  cities  and  the  Hanse  towns. 

Id.  On  the  (Economical  Be/orm. 

And,  having  stroked  his  double  chin, 

(That  chin,  whose  credit  to  maintain 

Against  the  scofls  of  the  profane, 

Had  cost  him  more  than  ever  state 

Paid  for  a  poor  electorate,)  &c. — Churchiil.  Ghost,  b.  iii. 

To  act  therefore  consistently  with  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  as  much  regard  to  the  old  hereditary  line  as 
their  former  resolutions  would  admit,  they  turned  their  eyes 
on  the  Princess  Sophia,  electress  and  duchess  dowager  of 
Hanover,  the  most  accomplished  princess  of  her  age. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  1.  c.  3. 


Wiilst  the  legal  conditions  of  the  compact  of  sovereignty 
are  performed  by  him  (as  they  are  performed)  he  holds  his 
crown  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  revolution  society, 
who  have  not  a  single  vote  for  a  king  amongst  them,  either 
individually  or  collectively;  but  I  make  no  doubt  they  would 
soon  erect  themselves  into  an  electorial  college,  if  things 
were  ripe  to  give  eflect  to  their  claim. 

Burke.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Wien  they  have  not  had  strength  enough  to  support 
themselves  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
despotism,  as  the  more  eligible  of  the  two  evils,  [despotism 
and  aristocracy.]— /i.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

If  there  be  no  certain  inv, 
better  to  get  simplicity,  if  certaini 
"    ^  all  the  franchises  of  the  s 


Resolved,  that  the  house  worUd,  upon  every  Wednesday,     proposition,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
■       ■  ■  •-■       .-J-,--. 1-  Id.  On  the  Motion  on  the  Middlesex  Election. 


1  themselves  into  a  general  committee,  to  debate  c 
ing  the  manner  of  assembling,  and  power  of  future  succes- 
sive parliaments  ;  the  number  of  persons  appointed  to  serve 
for  each  county,  that  the  nation  might  be  more  equally 
represented  than  had  hitherto  been  practised ;  and  touching 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  as  well  as  those  to  be 
elected. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

The  electoral  college  bath  written  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 

promising  not  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  election,  till  the 

Austrians  and  Poland  have  first  made  their  peace  with  him. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  107. 

Soon  after  this,  the  house  of  Brunswick  returned  the  visit 
the  king  had  made  them  last  year,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  the  nation  turned  towards  the  elecioress  of 
Brunswick ;  who  was  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  was  the  next  protestant  heir,  all  papists  being  excluded 
from  the  succession. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1710. 

Yet,  I  say,  admitting  all  this,  a  life  of  virtue  and  religion 
■will,  notwithstanding,  to  a  considering  man,  be  far  more 
easy  and  far  more  eligible,  than  the  contrary  way  of  living, 
though  it  have  never  so  many  secular  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it.— SAarj),  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

Now,  as  all  the  declared  purposes  of  this  separation  shew, 
that  God  acted  with  the  Israelites,  as  moral  agents,  we  must 
needs  conclude,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  favour  by 
■which  they  were  elected,  and  the  extraordinary  providence 
by  which  they  were  conducted,  that  yet,  amidst  all  (his  dis- 
play and  blaze  of  almighty  power,  the  will  ever  remained 
liee  and  uncontrolled.— JF«r4Hr/»?i.  Divine  Leg.  b.  iv.  s.  6. 


ELE 

But  crystal  will  clarifie  vmto  electricity ;  that  is,  a  poirir 
to  attract  straws  or  light  bodies,  and  convert  the  needle 
freely  placed.  'Which  is  a  declarement  of  very  different 
parts  ;  wherein  we  shall  not  enlarge. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

■\Vliether  from  such  experiments  one  may  arjjue,  that  it 
is  but,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  that  amber  attracts  another 
body,  and  not  this  the  amber  :  and  whether  these  ought  to 
make  us  question,  if  eleclricks  may,  with  so  much  propriety, 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  be  said  to  attract,  are  doubts, 
that  my  design  does  not  liere  oblige  me  to  examine. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 

I  cannot  enter  into  this  particular  subject  without  first 
settling  a  dispute  amongst  electricians 

WiLon.  Experim.  Phil.  Trans.  (1759.)  vol.  i.  p  309. 

The  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  St.  James's  park  is  observed 
to  electrify  the  glass  of  the  windows  of  the  Treasury. 

Dr.  Stephen  Hales.  On  Earthquakes,  (1750.)  p.  22. 

I  will  not  now  meddle  with  the  several  opinions  about 
the  cause  and  manner  of  electrical  attraction. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  279. 
He  [Dr.  Lister,  in  1685]  did  not  doubt  that  several  things 
would  electrise.— History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  395. 
For  Genius,  piercing  as  the  electric  flame, 
When  wak'd  in  one,  in  others  wakes  the  same. 

Scott.  Essay  on  Painting. 
These  cats,  it  seems,  would  not  give  out  their  electrical 
light  without  having  their  backs  well  rubbed. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  Kew  to  the  Old  Whigs. 
They  [ambassadors]  will  become  true  conductors  of  con- 
tagion" to  every  country,  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
send  them  to  the  source  of  that  electricity. 

Id.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 
The  first  [the  soldier]  discerns  treason  in  every  danger  ; 
the  second  [the  general]  always  placed  between  the  neces- 
sity of  conquest,  and  the  image  of  the  scafl'old,  dares  not 
raise  himself  to  bold  conception,  and  those  heights  of  cou- 
rage which  electrify  an  army  and  ensure  victory. 

Id.  M.  Brissot,  to  his  Constituents. 

ELE'CTUAR Y.  Fr.  Electuairc ;  It.  Elettua- 
rio  ;  Sp.Leluario;  Lat.  Electuarium  ;  Gr.  E/cAeK- 
TTjpioi',  from  eKXey-eiv,  eligere,  to  choose  or  pick 
out ;  so  called,  because  composed  ex  pharmacis 
electis,  ( Minshew. ) 

Holland  translates  eligmata,  electuarie.i ,-  Gr. 
EKXfiffia,  from  c/cAeixeii',  to  lick  ;  and  this,  Ges- 
ncr  seems  to  prefer  as  the  etymology,  quod  lam- 
hendu  sumitur,  et  in  lingua  dissolvitur. 


Till! 


seed  pinseed]  ij  passing  good  for  lohockes 
to  be  made  therof,  in  the  cure  of  pht'  ' 
;  lungs.— ffoHand.  Plinie,  b. 


eke,  and 
.22. 


ELE'CTRE.  Y  Fr.  Electre ;  It.  Elettro  ,■ 
Ele'ctrick.  I  Sp.  Electro,  ehtro  ,-  Lat.  Ekc- 
Ele'ctbic.al.  1  trum;  Gr.  HXeicTpoj/,  quod 
Electri'c[-\n.  Vreferat  splendorcra  solis  qui 
Elrotri'citv.  I  GrsEce,  T)A6/cTOfi,  (Vossius.) 
Ele'ctkift.  The  quotations  from  Brown 

Ele'ctrise.      J  and  Boyle  will  show  how  very 

limited  the  early  applications  of  these  words  were, 

viz.  to  attractive  bodies. 

To  electrify,   is,   met.  to   shock,  to  shake,  to 

startle. 


For  if  the  leaves  thereof  or  drj-ed  stalks  be  stripped  into 
small  straws  they  arise  unto  amber,  wax,  and  other  electrics, 
no  otherwise  than  those  of  wheat  and  rye. 
Brown.  Vulgt 


■  Errou 


Nor  by  electrick  bodies,  do  I  conceive  such  only  as  fake 
up  .shavings,  straws,  and  light  bodies,  in  which  number  the 
ancients  onely  placed  jet  and  amber;  but  such  as  conve- 
niently placed  unto  their  objects  attract  all  bodies  palpable 
whatsoever. — Id.  lb. 

Now  by  electrical  bodies,  I  understand  not  such  as  are 

metallical,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the  ancients,  for  their 

eleclrum  was  a  mixture  made  of  gold,  with  the  addition  of 

a  fifth  part  of  silver ;  a  substance  now  unknown.— /d.  lb. 

650 


consumpti{ 

She  speaks  well  too  !  I'll  have  a  fling  at  her : 

She  is  no  fit  electuary  for  a  doctor  : 

A  coarser  julap  may  well  cool  his  worship. 

Massinyer.  The  Parliament  of  Lure,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

To  which  I  shall  now  add,  that  I  know  a  doctor  of  physick 
that  is  usually  purged  by  the  odours  or  exhalations  of  a  cer- 
tain electuary,  whose  cat  hartick  operation,  when  it  is  taken 
in  substance,  is  wont  to  be  but  languid. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  703. 

ELEEMO'SYNARY,  adj.  >      Gr.  E.Xciwoavvt,, 

Eleemo'svn.iry,  n.  f  from  eAfor.  mercy. 

See  Alms.     See  the  example  from  Blackstone. 

Charitable  ;  given  in  charity ;  done  or  per- 
formed without  revvard. 

'\\'bich  yet,  me  thinks,  is  little  better  than  an  absurdity ; 
that  the  cause  should  be  an  eleemosynary  for  its  subsistence 
to  its  effect,  and  a  nature  posterior  to,  and  dependent  on 
itself— G/anfiH.   ranity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  16. 


Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  704. 

The  eleemostinary  sort  [of  corporations]  are  such  as  are 

constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms, 

or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to  such  persons  as  he  has 

imctei-.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

E'LEGANT.  A  Fr.  Elegant;  It.  and  Sp. 
E'legance.  \  Elegante  ;  Lat.  Eleganx,  from 
E'legancv.  I  eligere,  to  choose  or  pick  out. 
E'legantly.  j  See  Elect. 
Choosing,  picking  or  taking  out,  culling;  (sc.) 
with  care,  with  judgment,  with  taste ;  and  thus — 
Discerning,  critical.     Also  used  as  equivalent 


Chosen  ;  (sc.)  with  care,  judgment,  taste  ;  and 
thus,— 

Excellent;  highly  wrought,  highly  polished, 
opposed  to  careless,  slovenly,  coarse,  gross. 


JELE 

And  as  for  the  oration  itself,  -which  as  it  Is  most  learned, 
60  it  is  roost  e/erjauitt.  to  what  purpose  should  I  maice  any 
\rordes  of  it.  stuping  it  praiseth  itselfe  inough,  and  sence 
good  wine  nedetli  no  tauerne  bushe  to  vtter  it. 

Gardner.  0/ True  Obedience.  Preface  of  D.  Sonar. 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 

And  elfgant,  of  sapience  no  small  part. 

Since  to  each  meaning  sauour  we  apply. 

And  palate  call  judicious. — Milton.  Paradise  Lust,  b.  ix. 

'  Mighty,"  said  he,  "  though  my  plain  homely  words 
Have  not  that  grace  that  elegance  affords  ; 
Truth  of  itself  is  of  sufficient  worth, 
Nor  needs  it  gloss  of  art  to  set  it  {on\\."—I)rayloi!.  Owl. 

Tell  me  no  mors  of  legs  and  feet, 
Where  grace  and  elegancy  meet. 
But  leave  your  lying,  and  come  here  to  see't. 

Cotton.  On  Mrs.  Anne  Kin^. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  received  hy  the  state  of  Venice 
with  much  honour  and  gladness,  both  for  that  he  delivered 
his  ambassage  most  elegantly  in  the  Italian  language,  and 
came  also  in  such  a  juncture  of  time,  as  his  master's  friend- 
ship seem'd  useful  for  that  republick. 

Hetiquice  Wottoniants,  Life,  by  Walton. 

St.  Paul  here  useth  a  gradation  in  his  speech,  begins  with 
the  lowest  and  most  general  expressions  of  charity,  and  so 
goes  on  to  higher  degrees  of  it  ;  in  each  following  phrase 
intending  to  say  something  more  great  or  particular  than 
what  he  had  said  in  the  former,  which  is  a  most  usual  and 
elegant  scheme  of  rhetorick. — Sharp.   IVorks,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

The  latter  [King  Augustus]  has  made  such  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  the  other,  that  it  is  said,  his  Danisli 
Majesty  will  be  entertained  in  Saxony  with  much  more 
elegance  than  he  met  with  iu  Italy  itself.— TaWer,  No.  14. 

Nay,  persons  of  quality  of  the  softer  sex,  and  such  of  them 
as  have  spent  their  time  in  well  bred  company,  shew  us, 
that  this  plain,  natural  way.  without  any  study  or  knowledge 
of  grammar,  can  carry  them  to  a  great  degree  of  elegance 
and  politeness  in  the  language.— ioc/re.  On  Education. 

To  suppose  such  kind  of  inspired  knowledge  of  strange 
tnnsues  as  inchides  all  the  native  peculiarities,  which,  if  you 
will,  you  may  call  their  elegancies,  (for  the  more  a  language 
is  coloured  by  the  character  and  manners  of  the  native  users, 
the  more  elegant  it  is  esteemed  ;)  to  suppose  this,  is,  as  I 
have  said,  an  isrnorant  fancy,  and  repugnant  to  reason  and 
expeiience. — Warburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  i.  c.8. 

Hafiz  Rhamet,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  chiefs, 
[was]  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  time,  and  as  famous 
throuu'hout  the  East  for  the  elegance  of  his  literature,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  poetical  compositions  (by  which  he  supported 
the  name  of  Hatiz)  as  for  his  courage. 

Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

These  choicely  cull'd,  and  elegantly  rang'd. 

Shall  form  a  garland  for  Narcissa's  tomb  : 

And,  peradventure,  of  no  fading  flowers. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

E'LEGY.  ^  Fr.  Eler/ie  ;  It.  and  .Sp.  Ele;iia  ; 
Ei.egi'ack.  i  Lat.  Elegia,  and  elegits,  carmen 
Ei.EGi'.\sT.  j  flebile  ;  Vossius  prefers  that  ety- 
E'Li^nisT.     )  molosy  which  supposes  eleiji/  to 

be  so  called  from  Gr.  'E  6  Ae76ic,  qux  fenlium  vox 

apud  Aristophanem. 

See  the  second  quotation  from  Hurd. 

Now  change  your  praises  into  pittious  cries, 

And  eulogies  turne  into  elegies. 

Spenser.  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 

Visit  hy  ni.iht  vour  ladle's  chamber-window 

With  some  sweet  consort. 

Shakespeare.  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Next  comes  the  eleqiac.  being  the  fourth  kind,  and  that 
likewise  is  no  other  than  our  accustomed  measure  of  fire 
feet ;  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  must  be  made  in  the 
readins,  and  therein  we  must  stand  bound  to  stay,  where 
often  we  would  not,  and  sometimes  either  break  the  accent, 
ot  the  due  course  of  the  vati.— Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

.4nd  at  Salamis,  they  permitted  them  to  inter  and  bury 
their  de^rt  neer  to  the  city  side,  as  who  were  brave  warriers', 
and  had  born  themselves  most  valiantly  in  that  service, 
with  an  mscription  in  eleyick  verses  to  this  effect. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1013. 
The  virgin  m  her  bloom 

Cut  nir,  the  inyous  youth,  and  darling  child, 

1  hi'se  are  the  tombs  that  claim  the  tender  tear. 

And  elrgiac  song. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newti  n. 

A  clear,  sparkling  fancy,  softened  with  a  shade  of  melan- 
clioly.  made  him.  perhaps,  of  a'l  our  poets  the  most  capable 
ot  excelling  in  the  elei/iack  way,  or  of  touching  us  in  any 
way  wtiere  a  vein  of  easy  language  and  moral  sentiment  is 
loijuired.— //«rrf.  On  the  Marks  of  Imitation. 

For  this  anparently  sprung  up  from  what  is  properly 
railed  he  elegy;  a  poem  of  very  antient  Greek  extraction  : 
natnrally  anslng  from  the  plaintive,  querulous  humour  of 
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mankind ;  which,  under  the  pressure  of  any  grief,  is  Impa- 
tient to  break  forth  into  wailings  and  tender  expostulations, 
and  hnds  a  kind  of  relief  in  indulging  and  giving  a  loose  to 
that  flow  of  sorrow,  which  it  hath  not  strength  or  resolution 
wholly  to  restrain. — Id.  On  Epistolary  JVriting. 

The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasis  is,  that  they  are  in 
despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of  mankind 
very  little  ■p^ia.— Goldsmith.  Hear  of  V/akeJield,  c.  17. 

Our  elegisl,  and  the  chroniclers,  impute  the  crime  of 
withholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of 
France,  whose  daughter  Isabel  was  married  to  the  succeed- 
ing king.— )rar(on.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

E'LE.MENT,  n.  \  Fr.  Element;  It.  and  Sp. 
E'lement,  v.  I  Elemento  ;  Lat.  Elcnientttiii. 
ELEMii'NTAi,.  I  Vossius  conjectures  from  the 
Elementa'hty.  V  ancient eleo, foroZco,(cresco,) 
Eleme'nTary.  I  eletum,  elemeiitum,  because 
Elementa'rity.  j  from  thence  all  things  groir, 
Eleme'ntish.  j  (crescunt,)  or  have  their 
birth.      See  the  quotation  from  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

"  Fr.  Element,  an  element ;  as  water,  earth,  tire, 
or  air  ;  also,  a  rudiment,  or  first  principle  of  art ; 
the  ground,  foundation,  or  beginning  of  any  thing," 
(Cotgrave.) 

Tlie  noun  is  applied  by  our  old  writers,  (ein- 
phatically,)  to  the  air,  the  sky  ;  to  any  constituent 
or  component  part  or  quality;  (lit.  and  met.)  to 
the  constituent  or  component  parts  or  qualities  of 
human  nature ;  to  that  peculiar  state  or  condi- 
tion, which  suits  or  agrees  with  the  nature  or 
qualities. 


For  if  ghe  hen  deede  with  Christ  fro  the  elementes  of  this 

world,  what  ghit  as  men  lyuynge  to  the  world  demon  ghe  ? 

Wiclif.  Culocencis,  c.  ii. 

This  course  of  nature  of  these  bodyes  chaunging  stintcn 
at  a  certain  tearm,  limitted  by  their  first  kind,  and  ot  hem 
all  gouernments  in  this  elemented  world  proceeden. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 

Yet  tell  me,  quoi  this  Sompnour,  faithfully, 

Make  yc  you  newe  bodies  thus  alway 

Of  elements  J    The  fend  answered,  nav. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7083. 

This  Aristotle  in  other  thinge 

Unto  this  worth}'  yonge  kyng 

The  kynde  of  euery  element, 

Whiclie  stant  under  the  firmament, 

Howe  it  is  made,  and  in  what  wise 

Fro  point  to  point  he  gan  deuise,— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  elementes  be  those  originall  thinges  vnmyxt  and 
viicompoundc  of  whose  temperace  and  myxture  all  other 
thynges,  hauynge  corporall  substaunce,  be  compacte :  of  them 
be  foure,  that  is  to  saye,  earthe,  water,  ayre,  and  fvre. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Caslel  vf  Helth,  b.  i. 

What  thyng  occasioned  the  shovvres  of  rayne 
Of  fyre  elementar  in  his  supreme  spere. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Lauretl. 

As  if  the  elementish  and  ethereal  parts  should  in  their 
town-house  set  down  the  bounds  of  each  one's  office. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
Love's  not  so  pure  an  abstract  as  they  use  ' 

To  say,  which  have  no  mistress  but  their  Muse ;  j 


The  elements  were  at  perfect  union  and  agreement  in  hij 
[Adam's]  body  ;  and  their  cotitrary  qualities  served  not  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  compound,  but  the  variety  of  the  com- 
posure.— South,  vol.i.  Ser.  ii. 

But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife, 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Tip.  i. 

Moreover,  all  rain-water  contains  in  it  a  copious  sedi- 
ment of  terrestrial  matter,  which  by  standing  it  precipitates, 
and  is  not  a  simple  elementary  water. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Thus  Epictetus,  a  thorough  Stoic,  if  ever  there  was  any, 
speaking  of  death,  says,  "  But  whither  do  you  go?  no  where 
to  your  hurt :  you  return  from  whence  you  came :    to  a 
'til  your  kindred  elements." 
burton.  Divine  Leuution,  b.  iii.  s.  3, 


But  wanting  all  that  fine  discerning 

Which  marks  the  character  of  learning, 

And  all  the  elemental  rules 

Of  erudition,  and  the  schools, 

I'h.r  gay  professor  oft  mistook 

Alike  his  question  and  his  book. 

Caicthorn.   Wit  and  Learning. 

They  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of 
anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man,  in  such  a  pedantick  abuse 
of  elementary  principles  as  would  have  disgraced  bovs  at 
school.- BurAe    On  the  Aimy  Estimates. 

ELE'NCH.  ^  Lat.  Elenchus;  Gr.  EAe-y- 
Ele'.nciiise.  V  X"''  from  eKeyxfi',  demon- 
Ele'nchtical.  j  strare,  arguere,  redarguere, 
to  demonstrate  or  prove,  to  argue,  to  refute. 
E\eyXOs  Se  cri'/\\o7t(T^os  jUst*  avTtqjpaaews  rou  trvfj.' 
Trepaa-iJLaTos.  Syllogismus  cnm  contradictione  con- 
clusionis.     See  the  quotation  from  Wilkins. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  the  safest  way  to  set  downe  elencfiea 
as  monitors,  whereby  falacies  which  otherwise  might  insnars 
the  judgment,  may  be  more  easily  detected. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

She  will  have  her  elenche 

To  cut  off  any  fallacy  I  can  hope 
To  put  upon  her. 

Massinger.  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


Tip.  Hear  him  problematize. 
Pru.  Bless  us,  what's  that ! 
Tip.  Or  syllogize,  elenchi~e. — B.  Jon 
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And  this  [doctrinal  application]  is  of  two  kinds ;  didactical, 

etC'ichtical.  Etenchticat,  Trpo?  6\€7xof,  in  some  controverteti 

point,  which  is  usually  called  an  use  of  confutation,  for  the 

refuting  of  such  erroneous  positions  as  do  subvert  the  truth. 

Wilkins.  Ecclesiastes,  or  ttte  Gift  of  Preaching,  p.  30. 

E'LEPHANT.  )      Yv.  Ehphantc  ;   It.  and  Sp. 

Elepha'.^jtine.  (Elefanlc;  Lat.  Elephas ;  Gr. 
E,\e(pus,  a  word  which  Vossius  thinks  the  Greeks 
received  from  the  Tyrians  or  Arabians. 

As  concerning  the  elephants,  we  haue  had  experience  of 
tile  of  late,  how  much  more  rigorously  they  rage  against 
theire  owne  partie,  than  againste  vs,  what  should  we  esteme 
the,  but  onely  abate  the  greafnes  of  their  bodies,  wt  such 
weapos  as  we  haue  prepared  for  ye  purpose. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  258. 


Dull,  sublunary  lovers'  love 

(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Ot  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 

The  thing  which  elemented  it. 

Id.  A  Vindication  Forbidding  Mourning. 

He  [i^Iortimer]  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  say) 
In  whose  rich  soul  the  virtues  well  did  suit, 

In  whom  so  niix'd  the  elements  all  lay, 
Tliat  none  to  one  could  sov'reignty  impute. 

As  all  did  govern,  yet  all  did  obey. 

Drayton.  Barons'  ll'ars,  b.  iii. 

All  staggering  and  lazy  lour  the  skies  ; 

The  earth  and  elemental  stages  quake; 
The  long-since  dead  from  bursted  graves  arise, 

Drummond.  Flowers  of  Sion. 

For  though  Moses  have  left  no  mention  of  minerals,  nor 
made  any  other  description  then  sutes  unto  the  apparent 
and  visible  creation,  yet  is  there  unquestionably,  a  very 
large  classis  of  creatures  in  the  earth,  far  above  the  condition 
of  elementarily.— Broim.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Cast  we  our  eyes  rather  down  to  the  lower  orhs  ot  eltmen- 
tary  mixture,  here  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  in  a  perpetuall 
gyre  of  mutation  ;  the  elements  that  are  partners  in  quality 
interchange  with  each  other  in  substance,  and  mixed  bodies 
can  no  more  stahd  still  than  the  heaven  whereby  they  are 
governed.— J9/J.  Halt.  Sermon  Preached  at  Court. 


Passe  wee  now  to  treat  of  other  living  creatures  and  first 
if  land  beasts;  among  which  the  elephant  is  the  greatest, 
and  commeth  neerest  in  wit  and  capacitie  to  men. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  1. 

Had  the  poor  Indian  philosopher  (who  imagin'd  that  the 
earth  also  wanted  something  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of 
this  word  substance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the 
trouble  to  find  an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to 


Nor  ceas'd  till  the  grey  dawn  with  orient  dew 
Irapearl'd  his  lai'ge  mustachoes.  deep  ensconc'd 
Beneath  his  overshadowing  orb  of  hat, 
Andamplefenceof  e^ep/mn^znenose. — /. Philips,  CereaHa, 

In  Siam.  where  these  animals  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
the  most  esteemed,  eighteen  elephants  are  allowed  as  a  sufh- 
cient  proportion  for  each  of  the  nine  brigades  into  which  a 
just  army  is  divided.— GiMon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  8.  Note. 

With  turcnises  divinely  blue 

(Though  doubts  arise  where  first  they  grew 
Whether  chaste  elephantine  bone 
By  min'rals  ting'd,  or  native  stone.) 


Jones.  The  Enchanted  Fruit. 

E'LEVATE,  v.  ^       Fr.  Eslever;  Sp.  Levantar; 

E'levate,  adj.      >  It.  Elevare  ;  Lat.  Elevare,  to 

Eleva'tion.        j  raise  or /;/<  !/p  ;  (A.S.  HKf- 

iaii)  lift  up  ;  from  levis,  light,  vvhich  Vossius  thinks 

is  from  the  Gr.  Aettu,  cortex,  qui  leiissimiis 
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"  Fr.  Estever, — to  elevate,  raise,  lift,  heave  up, 
advance  on  high,  extol,  promote ;  also,  to  heap,  lay, 
pile  or  put  one  thing  upon  another  ;  also  to  rear," 
&e.  (Cotgrave.)     Also  (as  in  Taylor)— 

To  lighten,  to  lessen  the  weight ;  and  thus,  to 
lessen  or  diminish  the  value. 

AJ-io  custome  from  chyldhode  doth  cleuale  the  power  of 
nicates  and  diynkes  in  their  disposition. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Castel  of  Helt!:,  b.  ii. 

For  it  is  not  the  voyce  (sayth  Chrisosfome)  whiclie  is 
ahvayes  requiied,  but  the  eleuaiion  of  the  hart  and  contem- 
plation of  the  mynde,  ney  ther  is  the  extention  of  the  handes 
so  much  to  be  desired  as  the  intention  of  the  mynde. 

Bp.  Fisher.  On  Prayer. 

Shee  had  one  eye  flcclin'd  for  the  losse  of  her  husband, 
another  cleuated,  that  the  oracle  was  fulfill'd. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Nor.  Or  ait  thou  mad  ? 
Clarin.  A  little  elevated 

With  the  assurance  of  my  future  fortune  : 

Why  do  you  stare  and  grin  ? 

Uassinger.  The  Parliament  of  Love,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

It  was  a  matter  so  famous,  that  the  Arabian  physicians, 
who  can  affirm  no  such  things  of  their  Mahomet,  and  yet 
not  being  able  to  deny  it  to  be  true  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  en- 
deavour to  elevate  and  lessen  the  thing,  by  saying,  it  is  not 
wholly  beyond  the  force  of  nature,  that  a  -virgin  should  con- 
ceive.—£p.  Taylor.  Jiule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

And  in  a  region  elevate  and  high, 

And  by  the  form  wherein  it  [a  comet]  did  appear, 

As  the  most  skilful  seriously  divine, 

Foreshow'd  a  kingdom  shortly  to  decline. 

Drayton.  The  Barons   Wars,  h.i. 

Being  received  with  acclamations,  and  treated  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  city  [London,]  he  [the  king]  became  e/ei'n^e(i  to 
that  degree,  that,  in  his  iirst  speech  to  the  commons,  he 
sharply  reproved  them  ;  for  that,  instead  of  thanking  him 
for  what  he  had  done,  they  continued  to  multiply  their  de- 
mands and  dissatisfactions.— Xud/ow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

They  scornfully  contemned  all  but  their  darling-selves 
under  the  notion  of  the  formal,  and  moral,  and  the  wicked  : 
and  proudly  pitied  the  poor  and  carnal  world,  that  is,  all 
tliat  were  not  of  their  conceited  pitch  and  elevation. 

Glamill,  Ser.  3. 

If  a  pagan  had  been  present  at  one  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies, and  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host  had  seen  them  all  fall 
down,  and  worship,  would  not  he  think  that  he  had  every 
jot  as  great  reason  to  reproach  them  for  adoring  a  piece  of 
bread,  as  they  had  to  reproach  him  for  adoring  the  sun,  or 
moon,  or  this,  or  the  other  image?— S/iar/>,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  14. 

And  so  Oi<?.  Sir  Wm.  D'Avenant]  hath  adopted,  in  his 
draught  of  characters,  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which  a 
change  of  manners  could  not  but  dispose  the  reader  to  re- 
gard as  fantastic  in  the  Gothic  romance,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  rejected  what  had  the  truest  grace  in  the  ancient 
epic,  a  sober  intermixture  of  religion. 

Hurd.  On  Poetical  Imitation. 

ELE'VEN.  >       A.  S.  Endkof,   endli/fa  ;    Dut. 

El^'venth.  (  Elf;  Ger.  Elf,  eylf;  Sw.  Elloftva, 
undecim  ;  A.  S.  Endleft,  endlefta  ;  Dut.  Elfte ; 
Ger.  Eylfte,  undecimus.  The  A.  S.  Endhifa,  says 
Skinner,  I  almost  venture  to  derive  from  A.  S. 
Erie,  one,  and  hf-an,  to  leave  ;  one  left  after  the 
numeration  of  ten  ;  i.  e.  of  the  number  of  the 
fingers,  by  which  it  is  probable  all  numeration  was 
originally  performed.      See  Ten,  and  Twelve. 

Twelve,  in  Goth.  Twa-lih,  or  twa-Uft,  i.  e.  two 
left.  Junius  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Skinner. 
Wachter,  with  acknowledg-ments  to  Junius,  Ger. 
Eylf  em,  unum,  et  laib,  residuum.  Sw.  Ellofica, 
i.  e.  says  Ihre,  en,  unus,  and  hfca,  relinquerc. 

In  the  thousend  ger  of  grace,  and  endlcuenc  thereto, 

Thys  folc  com  to  Canterbury,  robberye  to  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  289. 


Id.  p.  2?0. 
Ac  God  sende  an  other  cas,  vor,  in  the  next  zer  anon, 
In  endleue  hondred  zer  of  grace  and  vifti  and  on, 
Beide  Geffre  Plantaginet.  Id.  p.  -105. 

In  his  elleuent  gere  com  folk  that  misleued, 
Aryued  on  Brittrik,  &  sore  thei  him  greued. 

R.  Briiniic,  p.  10. 
And  wt.  helde  hym  half  a  gere.  and  elleve  dayes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3G. 
That  Joseph  was  justice.  Egypte  to  save 
Hus  elevene  brotheres,  hym  for  nede  souhtc. 
And  hus  fader  Jacob.  Id.  p.  IG.l. 

And  thei  ghauen  lottis  to  hem,  and  the  lott  felde  on 
Mathi,  and  he  was  noumbrid  with  enleue>,e  apostlis. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  I. 
And  they  gaue  forthe  theyr  Inttes,  and  the  lot  felle  on 
Mathias,  and  he  was  counted  with  the  eleuen  apostles. 

Bible,  1551.  Acts,  r.  1. 
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But  aboute  the  elleventhe  hour  he  wenfe  out  and  founda 
other  stondynge,  and  he  seide  to  hem,  what  stonden  ye  idel 
heere  al  iail— Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  20. 

And  he  went  onto  aboute  the  eleuenth  houre  and  found 
other  .standvnge  vdell,  and  sayde  vnto  them  :  whystande  ye 
here  all  the  days' ydeW.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Foure  of  the  clok  it  was  tho,  as  I  gesse, 
For  eiileven  foot,  a  litel  more  or  lesse, 
My  shadow  was  at  thilke  time. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Prologue,  v.  1",31?. 

Of  tho  that  sitten  vpon  the  heuen 

Of  signes  in  the  nombre  eleuen, 

Aquarius  hath  take  his  place.— Goiter.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
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;  ago, 


5  It  was  nine, 
'twill  be  eleuen, 
e,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 


You  Like  It,  Actii. 


And  after  one  houre  i 
And  so  from  houre  to  hou 
As  then  from  houre  to  hoi 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Shakespear 
My  lord,  I'le  teU  you,  that  selfc  bill  if  vrg'd, 
Which  in  th'  eleu'eth  yere  of  y  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  vs  past. 
But  that  the  scrambling  and  vnquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question. — Id.  Hen.  F.Acti.sc.l. 

ELEU'THERIAN.  Gr.  EAeuefp/os,  from  fXeu- 
flf,oos,  free.  Coclieram  has  this  word,  and  inter- 
prets it,  The  deliverer. 

With  Pallas,  pow'r  of  wisdom,  at  their  helms 
Will  soon  transport  them  to  a  happier  clime, 
Safe  from  insulting  foes,  from  false  allies, 
And  eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight. 

Glover   Leonidas,  b.  i. 

ELF,  y.        ^       A.  S.    jElfe,   an   elfe,   elbe  or 

Elf,  n.  fairie,  (  Somner. )     The  A.  S.  had 

E'lfin',  n.      \  their  Dun-alfenne,  fairies  of  the 

E'lfin,  adf   f  mountains ;  umdd-celfenne,  fairies 

E'lfish.         I  of   the    woods ;    water-  celfenne, 

E'lvish.        )  fairies  of  the  fountains.      Dut. 

Alf;  Ger.  Alp.     Of  unknown  origin.     See  Aufh. 

Skinner  suggests  the  A.S.  Ahleop-an,  hleopan,  to 

leap ;  because  the  superstitious  vulgar,  when  seized 

with  some  diseases,  imagine  that  a  demon  leaps, 

and  lies  upon  them. 

Elfish  or  elvish, — resembling  elves ;  having  qua- 
lities or  dispositions  like  those  ascribed  to  elves. 

Fantastic,  capricious  ;  mischievous ;  also, 
strange,  shy,  reserved,  sullen. 

And  ofte  in  monne's  fourme  wynimen  heo  eometh  to, 
And  ofte  in  wymmen  forme  thei  eometh  to  men  al  so, 
Tliat  men  deputh  elucnc,  and  perautre  in  this  manor 
On  of  hem  in  this  wommon  hi  get  this  child  her. 

li.  Gloucester,  J).  130. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede ; 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago  ; 
But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6455. 
In  olde  days  of  the  King  Artour, 
Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 
All  was  this  lend  fulfill'd  of  faerie  ; 
The  elf-qucne  with  hire  joly  compagnie.  Id.  lb. 

■Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  shuln  exercise 
Our  elvish  craft,  we  semen  wonder  wise, 
Our  termes  ben  so  clergial  and  queinte. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemanncs  Tale,  v.  16,210. 
He  semeth  elvish  by  his  contenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliance. 

Id.  Prol.  to  Sir  Thnpas,  v.  13,633. 
Here  besyde  an  elfish  knyhte, 
Has  taken  my  lorde  in  fyghte, 
And  hath  him  ledde  with  him  away. 

Sir  Guy,  in  Warlon,  vol.  i.  s.  3. 

That  man  so  made,  he  [Prometheus]  called  elfe,  to  weet. 
Quick,  the  first  author  of  all  elfin  kind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Euerie  elfe  and  fairie  spright, 
Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. 
And  this  ditty  after  me,  sing  and  dance  it  trippinglie. 
Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Niffhi's  Dreame,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

My  face  I'le  grime  with  filth. 

Blanket  my  loins,  elfe  all  my  haires  in  knots. 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  skie. 

/(/.  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  Z. 
But  if  you  light  on  the  wrong  end,  you  will  pull  all  into  a 
knot,  or  elfe-lock,  which  nothing  but  the  sheers  or  candle 
will  undoe  or  separate. 

B.Jonsov.  Chorus  to  the  Magnetic!!  Lady. 
Pro.  Ye  elucs  of  hils,  brooks,  stading  lakes  and  groues, 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  piintless  foote 
Doe  cbace  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  doe  file  him 
'\vhen  he  comes  tacke.  Id.  Tempest,  Act  v.  sc.  I . 

C33 


'  Is  this  your  guise 

To  have  both  your  eares,  and  eyes 
Seal'd  so  fast :  as  these  mine  elves 
Might  have  stolne  you,  from  yourselves  ! 

jB.  Jonson.  Oberon,  the  Fairy  Prince, 

Thou  art  too  eluish,  faith  thou  art 

Too  eluish,  and  too  coy  : 
Am  I  (I  pray  thee)  bcggerly. 

That  such  a  flocke  cnioy  ? 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

O,  spite  of  spites  I 

We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites  ; 

If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 

They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

From  the  like  might  proceed  the  fears  of  poling  elve-locks 
or  complicated  hairs  of  the  head,  and  also  of  locks  longer 
than  the  other  hair. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

For  what  do  lovers  when  they're  fast 

In  one  another's  arms  embrac't, 

But  strive  to  plunder  and  convey 

Each  other,  like  a  prize,  away  ? 

To  change  the  property  of  selves, 

As  sucking  children  are  by  elves  ? — Hudibras,  p.  iii.  c.  I. 

About  this  spring  (if  ancient  fame  say  true,) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moonlight  sports  pursue  : 
Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen, 
In  circling  dances  gambol'd  on  the  green. 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made. 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 

Pope.  January  and  May. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 

And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed  ; 
And  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  Popish  rage  did  bleed. 

Shcnstone.  The  Schoolmistress. 
Around  their  chief  the  elfin  host  appear'd, 
Each  little  helmet  sparkling  like  a  star. 
And  their  sharp  spears  a  pierceless  phalanx  rear'd, 
A  grove  of  thistles,  glittering  in  the  air. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 
In  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Chanon  Yeman,  chemistry  is 
called  an  elfish  art,  that  is  taught  or  conducted  by  spirits. 

Warton.  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  8.  5.  N. 

ELI'CIT,  r.  "j  L^t.  Eliccre,  elicitum,  to  dra.vr 
Eli'cit,  adj.  I  out;  (e,  and  lacere,  to  draw.) 
Eli'ciate,  v.  V  To  draw  out,  to  bear  or 
En'ciTATE,  V.  I  bring  out,  or  forth ;  to  educe 
Elicit.\'tion'.  )  or  deduce. 

Which  seminal  principle  is  a  mixture  of  the  divers  parti- 
cles of  matter  and  spirits,  derived  and  elicited  from  the  plant 
or  animal. — Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  76. 

Matters  simply  of  fact,  not  objected  immediately  to  our 
sense,  have  another  kind  of  certainty,  though  not  altogether 
equal  to  the  former,  nor  simply  infallible,  yet  so  highly  cre- 
dible that  may  justly  elicit  the  assent  of  reasonable  men. 

Id.  lb.  p.  129. 

Thus  to  give  alms  is  a  proper  and  elicile  act  of  charity; 
to  condemn  the  criminal  is  a  proper  act  of  justice ;  to  speak 
well  of  all  men  behind  their  backs,  so  far  as  we  can  with 
truth,  is  an  clicite  act  of  equity. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Pule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Who  went  clad  in  woman's  apparel!,  the  better  to  elheiale, 
countenance,  act.  and  colour  their  unnaturall  execrable  un- 
cleannesse,  which  I  abhor  to  think  off. 

Prynnc.  Ilistrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  s.  6. 

And  make  it  streme  with  light  from  forms  innate. 
Thus  may  a  skilful  man  hid  truth  elicitate. 

More.  On  the  Saul,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  41. 

That  elicitation  which  the  schools  intend,  is  a  deducing 
of  the  power  of  the  will  into  act :  that  drawing  which  they 
mention,  is  merely  from  the  appetibility  of  the  object. 

Bp.  Bramhal. 

The  schools  dispute  whether  in  morals  the  external  action  \ 

superadds  any  thing  of  good  or  evil  to  the  interna]  elicit  act 
of  the  will :  but  certainly  the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is 
wrought  up  to  an  high  pitch,  before  it  rages  in  an  open  de- 
nial.—5ok«i,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

By  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  observation,  (the  acutest  "^ 
reasoning  upon  the  exactest  observation,)  the  astronomer 
has  been  able,  out  of  "  the  mystic  dance,"  and  the  confusion 
(for  such  it  is)  uuder  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  mere  gazer  upon 
the  skies,  to  elicit  their  order  and  their  real  paths. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

And  why  would  he  elicile  sense  from  these  Gentiles, 
when,  upon  their  conversion,  they  were  finally  to  be  de- 
prived of  it,  in  ecstacies  and  new  births. 

Warburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

ELI'DE,  f.  )    Fr.  Elider;  Lat.  Elidere,  elisum; 
Eli'sion.       )  (e,  and  lad-ere,)  to  dash  or  strike 
off  or  from. 

To  strike  off,  to  break  off,  to  sever  or  cut  off. 


ELI 

Before  wee  answere  vnto  these  things,  wee  are  to  cut  off 
that,  whereunto  they  from  whom  these  obiections  proceed, 
doe  oftentimes  flye  for  defence  and  succour,  when  the  force 
and  strength  of  their  arguments  is  elided. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Politie,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

Tlie  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  should  be  an  elision  of 
the  air,  (whereby,  if  they  mean  any  tiling,  they  mean  cutting 
or  dividing,  or  else  an  attenuating  of  the  air,)  is  but  a  terme 
of  ignorance.— Bacon.  Nalurall  History,  §  124. 

Nor  praise  I  less  that  circumcision 
By  modern  poets  call'd  elision, 
With  which,  in  proper  station  plac'd. 
Thy  polish'd  lines  are  (irmly  brac'd. 

Swift.  The  Dean's  Answer  to  Sheridan. 

If  you  object  that  sep'rate  « 

Makes  in  one  word  an  odd  division, 
Horace,  I  answer  to  that  plea. 

Has  more  than  once  the  like  elision. 

Byrom.  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace. 

ELIMINATE,  v.  Fr.  EUminer ,-  Lat.  Etlmi- 
nare,  eliiniiiatum,  to  put  beyond  the  threshold,- 
F,  and  limen,  the  threshold  or  transverse  beam, 
the  lintel ;  which  Festus  and  Vossius  derive  from 
liimis,  i.  e.  transversus,  obliqiius. 

To  put  beyond  the  threshold,  out  of  doors ;  to 
put  out,  set  free  from,  pass  out  of  confinement ; 
to  be  or  set  at  large. 

Now  hast  thou  chang'd  thee,  saint,  and  made 
Ttiyself  a  fane  that's  cupola'd. 
And  in  thy  wreathed  cloister  thou 
V,'alkest  thine  own  gray  friar  too  ; 
Strict,  and  lock'd  up,  thou'rt  hood  all  o'er. 
And  ne'er  eleminat'sl  thy  door. 

Lovelace.  Posthumous  Poem:.   The  .^nail. 

Assist  my  daring  song. 

Loose  rae  from  earth's  enclosure,  from  the  suns 
Contracted  circle  set  my  heart  at  large  ; 
Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

We  can  hardly  expect  much  more — than  to  be  able  to 
discharge  and  eliminate  the  errors  that  have  been  gathering 
and  accumulating  for  about  a  thousand  years  past. 

Lowth.  Isaiah,  Prelim.  Diss. 

ELI'XATE.  )      Lat.  Elixnre,  to  boil;    which 
Eli.xa'tion.    i  Varro  thinks  is  formed  a  ll</)wre 

cqiue. 

To  boil  or  seethe.      .See  the  quotation  from 

Burton. 

Etixalion  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the 
said  naturall  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot ;  to  which  cor- 
ruption or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melanclioty,  p.  20. 

Though  slight  distinction  be  made  between  boil'd  and 
roasted  eggs,  yet  is  there  no  slender  ditference,  for  the  one 
is  much  drier  than  the  other :  the  egg  e.Kpirlng  less  in  the 
clixniiun  or  boiling.— Jroifn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  28. 

From  these  experiments  made  about  elixation  and  distil- 
lation in  vacuo,  the  corollary  seems  to  be,  that  such  vessels 
may  be  very  useful  for  the  distilling  and  boiling  of  such 
bodies,  which  do  contain  tliin  and  very  volatile  spirits  ;  for 
all  tilings  win  be  preserved  by  their  help,  and  nothing  will 
avolate  or  fly  away. — Boyle.  Wor/cs,  vol.  iv.  p.  .591. 

ELI'XIR.  Supposed  to  have  been  introducetl 
into  the  European  languages  from  the  Arabic. 
The  etymology  is  uncertain.  "  Elixir, — quint- 
essence ;  or  the  Philosopher's  stone,  or  one  of  the 
names  thereof;  some  take  it  for  the  chymical 
powder  of  production  ;  (the  word  originally  signi- 
fies force  or  strength. )"  Cotgrave,  and  Minshew. 
It  is  applied  (as  Cotgi-ave  says)  to — 

The  quintessence,  the  purest,  most  inspiriting 
essence. 

Lovelace  uses  it  as  a  verb. 

A,  nay,  let  be,  the  philosopher's  ston, 
Elexir  cleped,  we  soken  fast  ache  on. 
For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  jmow. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,331. 

Pefies  his  foe  with  a  fell  spit. 
To  wade  through  death  to  meet  with  it ; 
Theii  in  his  self  the  limbeck  turns, 
And  his  elixir'd  poison  urns. 

Lovelace.  The  Toad  and  Spider.  A  Duel. 

Sacred  Hierocles  !  whose  heav'nly  thought. 

First  acted  o'er  tills  comment  ere  it  wrought ; 

Tliou  hast  so  spirited,  elixir'd,  we 

Conceive  there  is  a  nob'e  alchymy, 

That's  turning  of  this  gold,  to  something  more 

Precious  than  gold  we  never  knew  before. 

fd.  To  the  Genius  of  Mr.  John  Hall, 


ELL 

Yourself  you  have  a  good  physician  shown, 

To  his  much  grieved  friends,  and  to  your  own, 

In  giving  this  eti.xir'd  medicine, 

For  greatest  grief  a  sovereign  anodyne. 

Lovelace.  To  Captain  Dudley  Lovelace. 

Raise  the  black  spright  that  burns  not  with  the  (ire  : 

And  bring  quintessence  of  elixir  pale. 

Out  of  sublimed  spirits  minerall.— B/i.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  4. 

So  in  the  soul,  when  the  supreme  faculties  of  the  will  and 
imderstanding  move  regularly,  the  inferior  passions  and 
a3ections  follomng,  here  arises  a  serenity  and  complacency 
upon  the  whole  soul,  infinitely  beyond  the  greatest  bodily 
pleasures,  the  highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly 
delights.— 5omW,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

What  enables  me  to  perform  this  great  work,  is  the  use 
of  my  Ohseqtiium  Catholicnm,  or  the  grand  elixir,  to  support 
the  spirits  of  human  nature. — Guardian,  No.  11. 

ELI'XIVIATE.  ■)       Lat.  Lixivium,   from  lix. 
Eli.mvia'tion.      j(See   Lixiviate;    and   Vos- 
sius, in  V.  Elixum.)     Statue,  says  Vossius,  voce 
lix,  aquam  vocari,  indeque  cinerem  dici  lixivium, 
qui  aqua  est  percolatus. 

These  ashes,  being  carefully  elixiviated,  afforded  five 
scruples  of  white  fixed  salt,  besides  a  liltle,  &c. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  74G. 

And  by  examining  these  substances  by  fit  and  proper 

ways,  as  also  the  cap.  mort.  by  calcination,  elixiciation,  and 

(if  it  will  bear  such  a  fire)  vitrification.— W.  vol.  iv.  p.  800. 

ELK.  Fr.Elknd;  It.  and  Sp.  Aire ;  S\v.  Elq; 
Dut.  Ellend:  Gcr.  Elit,  elond ;  A.  S.  Ekh.  In 
Gr.  A\KT):  and  so  called,  because  it  is  a  strong 
animal,  from  KKki),  strength  ;  and  with  this  etymo- 
logy Wachter  professes  to  be  the  better  pleased, 
because  elend  also  signifies  strength.  .Skinner  con- 
ceives that  as  this  animal  abounds  principally  in 
the  northern  regions,  it  must  have  derived  its 
name  thence.  Kilian,  Wachter,  and  others  have 
different  conjectures.  The  A.  S.  Ic-an,  may  lio 
added  to  them  ? 

Th'  unwieldy  elk,  whose  skin  is  of  much  proof. 

Throngs  with  the  rest  t'attain  this  wooden  roof. 

Drayton.  Noali's  Flood. 

Of  tlie  legs  of  the  elk,  the  French  Academists  say,  "  Al- 
though some  authors  report  that  there  are  elks  in  Moscovia, 
whose  legs  are  jointless;  there  is  great  probability,  that  this 
opinion  [that  tlie  legs  of  some  animals  are  rigid,  &c.]  is 
founded  on  what  is  reported  of  those  elks  of  Moscovia,  as 
well  as  of  CiEsar's  Alice,  and  Pliny's  Maclilis." 

Dcrham.  Physico-Tlieology,  b.  vi.  c.  1.  s.  1. 

ELL.  Written  by  R.  Gloucester  and  R.  Brunne, 
Elne.  A.S.  Eln;  Goth.  Alleina:  Dut.  Elne ;  Gcr. 
Ellen;  Fr.  Aulne ;  Sp.  Alna.  All  from  the  Lat. 
Ulna,  and  tuis  from  the  Gr.  nAccrj  -.  which,  Vos- 
sius says,  is  properly  spoken  of  the  arm,  and 
thence,  as  also  the  word  cubit,  transferred  to 
measure.     See  Elbow. 


Mer.  Oh  lier's  a  wit  of  Cheuerell,  that  stretclies  from  an 
ynch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  %  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Thus  spake  a  true  idol's  priest  that  knew  no  ell  whereby 
to  measure  religion,  but  profit ;  no  proof  of  a  just  cause, 
but  successe;  no  conviction  of  injustice,  but  miscarriage. 

Bp.  Hall.  Soliloquies.  Sol.  ?S. 
As  long  visaged  as  she  may  then  be  thought,  upon  their 
wedding-day,  Mr.  Spectator  and  she  had  but  half  an  ell  of 
face  between  them. — Spectator,  No.  52. 
ELLES.     Sec  Else. 
ELLI'PSIS. 
Elli'ptick. 
Em'pTicAL. 
Klli'pticallv 

Applied  to  a  figure  in  speech,  whereby  one  or 
more  words  in  a  sentence  are  omitted ;  and  also 
to  a  figure  in  conic  sections,  commonly  known  as 
an  oval.      See  the  quotations  from  Boylo. 

Shortly  after  Galila^o,  appears  Christophenis  Scheiner,  who 
by  greater  telescopes  viewed  the  sun  with  a  curled  and  un- 
equal superficies,  and  in  or  near  the  horizon  of  an  elliplical 
figure.- G/nni!i«,  Ess.  3. 

Whispering  places  are  framed  by  elliplical  arches  laid  side- 
wise;  where  the  voice  being  delivered  at  the  focus  of  one 
extremity,  observing  an  equality  unto  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  will  reflect  into  the  focus  of  the  other  end,  and  so  escape 
the  ears  of  the  slanders  in  the  middle. 

Brown.  Cyrus  Garden,  c.  4. 


}Fr.  Ellipse;  U.Elissi;  Sp. 
Elip.'ie:  Gr.  EAXeiiJ/is,  from 
EK-Xenr-dv,  to  leave  out,  (ew, 
and  XeiTr-cm,  to  leave.) 


ELO 

But  the  elUpltc  orb  of  Saturn  will  be  found  to  be  more' 
just,  if  you  suppose  its  focus  not  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
sun,  but  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  or 
r,atlier  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  of  all  the 
planets  below  Saturn. 

Maclaurin.  Ncwioti's  Phil.  Disc.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Such  wary  geometricians  as  the  learned  Dr.  AVallis  will 
tell  him,  that  the  vulgar  notions  of  conic  sections  are  not 
adequate  to  the  figures  producible  by  them  ;  for  when  a  right 
cone  is  cut  quite  through  by  an  inclining  plane,  the  figure 
produced  by  the  section  agrees  well  with  the  received  notion 
of  an  ellipsis,  in  which  the  diameters  are  of  an  unequal 
length;  yet  if  the  plane  cut  the  cone  parallel  to  the  basis, 
that  conic  section  will  be  a  true  circle,  having  all  its  diame- 
ters equal.— Bu/;te.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  4G4. 

Elliplical,  almost  like  an  egg.— W.  vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

One.  and  only  one,  velocity,  united  with  one.  and  only  ono 
direction,  will  produce  a  perfect  circle.  And  the  velocity 
must  be  near  to  this  velocity,  and  the  direction  also  near  to 
this  direction,  to  procure  orbits,  such  as  the  planetary  orbits 
are,  nearly  circular;  that  is,  ellipses  -with  small  eccentricities. 
Paley.  Natural  TIteology,  c.  22. 


Brook.  Constantia. 

In  horses,  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
elliptical;  the  transverse  axis  oeing  horizontal. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

"  Looked  upon  as  dull"  [is]  elliplicnlly  e,tpresaed  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  as.— Hard.  On  Addison. 

ELJL  )      A.  S.  Elm  ;  Dut.  Olm  ,-   Ger.  Uhneit ; 
E'lmy.  S  Fr.  Ulme.   Orme ;    It.   and  Sp.  Olmo ; 
Lat  Uhmis. 
There  were  elmes  great  and  strong.— Cftaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
The  elm  delights  in  a  sound,  sweet  and  fertile  land,  some- 
thing more  inclin'd  to  moisture,  and  where  good  pasture  il 
produced.— JiM/yn.   The  Forest  Trees,  c.  iv.  8.  6. 

Should  I  my  steps  turn  to  the  rural  seat, 

AVhose  lofty  elms,  and  venerable  oaks. 

Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs, 

In  early  spring  his  airy  city  builds, 

And  ceaseless  caws  amusive.  Thomson.  Spring. 

How  often  have  I  led  the  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murm'ring  Loire, 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  Zephyr  flew. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

If  thy  farm  extends 

Near  Cotswold  downs,  or  the  delicious  groves 

Of  Symmonds,  honour'd  through  the  sandy  soil 

Of  elmy  Ross,  or  Devon's  myrtle  vales. 

That  drink  clear  rivers  near  the  glassy  sea ; 

Regard  this  sort.  Dyer.   The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

ELOCA'TION.  Lat.  Elocare,  elocatum,  to 
place  out :  e,  and  locare,  to  place ;  locu.%  Vossius 
thinks,  is  from  Aey-civ,  cubare,  jacere.  See  Col- 
locate. 

A  placing  out,  or  away  ;  remnv.il  from  home. 

There  may  be  some  particular  cases  incident,  wherein 
perhaps  thi.s  [consent  in  marriage]  may  without  sin  or  blame 
be  forborne  :  as  when  the  child  eitlier  by  general  permission, 
or  former  elocatinn  shall  be  out  of  the  parents'  disposing. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec  4.  Casel. 


Scaliger  think  from  Koy-os.  itself  from  Acv-eiv. ) 

Vr.  Eloquence  ;  Sp.  Eloqnencia  ;  \i.  Eloquenza; 
Lat.  Eloquentia;  (q.d.)  vis  Eloqucndi,  the  force  of 
speaking.      See  quotations  from  Hume,  and  Blair. 

Corynthis  ben  of  acaye  and  tliei  in  lyk  manor  herden  of 
the  postle  the  word  of  treuthe,  and  weren  peruertid  in  many 
maneris  of  false  apostlis  ;  summe  weren  peruertid  of  elo- 
quence of  filosofie  ful  of  wordis.— Wic/i/.  Prol.  to  Corynlh. 

Ther  is  non  that  is  here, 

Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Prologue,  v.  10,990. 

And  thilke  time  at  Rome  also 

Was  TuUius  Cicero, 

That  writeth  vpon  Rhetorike, 

How  that  men  shuld  her  wordes  pike 

After  the  forme  of  eloquence. — Guwer.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  for  to  loken  ouermore, 
Next  of  science  the  seconde 
Is  Rhetoric,  whose  faconde 
Aboue  all  other  is  eloquent,— Id.  lb.  b.  vU. 
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thereforo,  this  point  must  needes  followe  to  beautifie  tha 
causa,  the  which  being  called  elocution,  is  applying  of  apt 
wordes  and  sentences  to  the  matter,  found  out  to  confirme 
the  cause.— inVsun.  Arte  o/  Rhdorique,  p.  G. 

Many  men  know  the  art  veiy  well  and  be  in  all  points 
throughly  grounded  and  acquainted  with  the  precepts,  & 
yet  it  is  not  their  hap  to  proue  eloquent.  And  the  reason  is 
that  eloquence  itselfe,  came  not  vp  first  by  the  art,  but  the 
arte  rather  was  gathered  vpon  eloquence.— Id.  lb.  p.  5. 

Thabridgement  of  whose  woorkes,  gathered  outeby  Justine, 
(who  partely  by  his  owne  Industrie,  but  more  by  the  decay 
and  losse  of  his  aucthor  Trogus,  obteined  the  name  of  a 
famous  historiographer)  I  haue  translated  out  of  the  Latin 
into  English,  thoughenot  so  eloquently  &s,  a  ndbre  could  haue 
done  :  yet  (I  trust)  accordyng  to  the  true  sence  and  mean- 
ynge  of  thaucthur.— GoWf/nj.  Justine.  To  the  Reader. 

To  mark  the  excellent  seas'ning  of  your  stile  ! 

And  manlv  elocution,  not  one  while 

With  horror  rough,  then  rioting  with  wit, 

But  to  the  subject  still  the  colours  fit. 

B.  Jouson.  Epistle  to  Mr.  John  Selclen. 

Preaching  in  its  elocutive  part  is  but  the  conception  of 
man,  and  differs  as  the  gifts  and  abilities  of  men  give  it 
lustre  or  depression.— feHAam,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  48. 

tucuUus  was  very  eloquent,  well  spoken,  and  excellently 
well  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  :  insomuch  as 
Sylla  dedicated  unto  him  the  commentaries  of  all  his  doings 
which  he  himself  had  collected,  as  to  one  that  could  better 
frame  a  whole  historv  thereof,  and  couch  it  more  eloquently 
together  in  writing.— A'ortf;.  Plutarch,  p.  421. 

True  eloquercc  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  serious  and 
hearty  love  of  truth ;  and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully 
po.ssest  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with 
the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into 
others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words  (by  what 
I  can  express)  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors  trip 
about  himat  command,  and  in  well  ordered  files,  as  he  would 
wisli,  fall  aptly  into  their  places. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

She  to  her  sire  made  humble  reuerence, 
And  bowed  lowe,  that  her  right  well  became  : 

And  added  grace  vnto  her  excellence : 

Who  with  great  wisdome,  and  graue  eloquence. 
Thus  gan  to  say. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Some  who  (their  heaters  swaying  where  they  would) 

Could  force  affections,  comfort  and  deject, 

With  learned  lectures  eloquently  told. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  tenth  Houre. 

Now  Fitch  alarms  the  lords ;  he  hears  for  certain 

This  dangerous  priest  is  got  behind  the  curtain. 

Fitch,  famed  for  tedious  elocution,  proves 

That  Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

Su'ifl.   Upon  Himself. 

But,  fourthly,  if  what  has  been  said  be  not  true ;  if  the  fa- 
culty of  praying  eloquently  and  devoutly  on  a  sudden,  be  not 
a  natural  gift  or  acquired  art,  but  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit,  as  some  of  us  have  thought,  it  will  be  a  hard 
matter  to  rid  ourselves  of  several  consequences,  which  we 
should  be  loth  to  own. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent  or  persuasive  speaker,  no- 
thing is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  virtuous  man.  This 
was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

Blair.  Lect.  34. 

If  I  mistake  not,  our  modern  eloquence  is  of  the  same  style 
or  species  with  that  which  ancient  critics  denominated  Attic 
eloquence,  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and  subtle,  which  instructed 
the  reason  more  than  affected  the  passions,  and  never  raised 
its  tone  above  argument  or  common  discourse. 

Htune.  Ess.  On  Eloquence. 

All  awful,  to  consult  the  peers  repair ; 

Save  Boemond,  each  majestic  fills  the  chair; 

When  graceful  to  the  senate  Godfrey  rose. 


And  deep  the  strear 
Broi 

E'LOGY.  ^        Fr.Eloge;  It.  and  Sp.  Elogio ; 

E'logist.     V  LaLEloyium,  from  the  Gr.  A07-0S. 

E'logium.  J  (See  ante  Elocution.)  QusGvis 
brevia  rei  crpositio,  qualis  in  titulis,  et  similibus 
esse  solet,  ( Vossius. )  And  see  the  quotation  from 
Stillingfleet.  More  general  in  its  application  than 
Eulogium,  Ev-\oy-ia,  quod  dicitur  in  alicujus  lau- 
dem,  (from  Ev,  well,  and  Aey-tiv,  to  speak,)  though 
used  as  equivalent  to  it  by  English  writers.  See 
Eulogium. 

That  which  is  said  or  spoken  (so.  well,  or  in 
praise  of  any  one.) 

I  referre  such  scoflers  to  the  elngie  Alcibiades  gave  of  his 
master  Socrates,  whom  he  compared  to  the  gallipots  of  apo- 
thecaries, which  on  the  outside  were  drawn  with  apes,  owls, 
and  antiques,  but  contained  within  precious  liquors  and 
soveraigue  confections. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Among  these  most  pious  cares  I  cannot  omit  one  peculiar 
eiog'j,  proper  to  your  [King  Charles]  own  providence,  whereof 
1  must  repeat  the  original  a  little  higher. 

ReliquiiC  Wotioniana,  p.  147. 
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..  .  made  the  funeral  sermon,  who  had  been  one  of  her 
professed  suitors :  and  so  she  did  not  want  a  passiouate 
etogist,  as  well  as  an  excellent  preacher. 

Reliquice  Wotloniance,  p.  360. 
I  return  you,  sir.  the  two  eloges,  which  I  have  perused 
with  pleasure,  I  borrow  that  word  from  your  language,  be- 
cause we  have  none  in  our  own  that  exactly  expresses  it. 
Atterbury.  To  Mons.  Thiriot,  Ep.  Corr.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  raised  an  army  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  and  had  destroyed  the  Romans,  they  would 
never  have  enquired  farther  concerning  prophecies  or  mi- 
racles ;  this  had  been  instead  of  all  others  to  them,  and  they 
would  willingly  have  given  him  that  title,  which  was  set  up 
only  in  derision  as  the  elogium  of  his  cross,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth King  of  the  Jevis.—Stillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

Every  one  that  measures  his  actions  by  any  elogies  given 
him  by  the  flatterer,  sets  his  reputation  upon  stilts,  which 
is  not  the  surest  way  of  standing. — South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  9. 

I  made  a  visit  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  whose  name 
was  Mutekka  1  his  manners  were  very  pleasing,  and  he 
showed  me  some  letters  from  the  ofScers  of  the  Brilliant, 
which  appeared  to  flow  warm  from  the  heart,  and  contained 
the  strongest  eloge  of  his  courtesy  and  liberality. 
Sir  W.  Jones.  Bern,  on  the  Island  of  Hinzuan  or  Johanna. 

Yet  sometimes  the  pathetic  may  receive 

The  utmost  force  that  eloquence  can  give ; 

As  sometimes,  in  clogiums,  'tis  the  art, 

With  plain  simplicity  to  win  the  heart. 

Dodsley.  Art  of  Preaching. 

The  whole  elogy  is  worth  perusing,  as  it  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  uniform  genius  of  (lattery,  which,  alike  under 
all  circumstances,  and  indifferent  to  all  characters,  can  hold 
the  same  language  of  the  weakest,  as  the  ablest  of  princes, 
of  Louis  le  Juste,  and  Caesar  Octavianus  Augustus. 

Hurd.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

ELO'IGNE,  V.  '\       "  Eloined  or  separated  far 

Elo'ignment.       Vfrom.       Fr.   Eshigne ;      Sp. 

Elo'ignate.  )  Eluenfjado;  It. Elongato;  Lat. 
£fon(7a<w.'?,"  (Minshew.)  And  Skinner,  Esloigner, 
(q.d.)  E.xlongare,  procul  habere;  to  have  or  hold 
afar  or  at  a  long  distance.     See  Elono. 

"  Fr.  Eshigne,  —  removed,  sent,  set,  put,  ba- 
nished or  driven  far  away,"  (Cotgrave.) 

It  is  used  as  a  law  term.  See  the  quotations 
below  from  Blackstone. 

For  that,  that  by  that  means  they  shulde  eloigne  or  absent 
themselfe  fro  their  domestical!  affayres  and  shulde  lose  thair 
exercise  and  maner  of  lyuinge. — Nicolls.  Thucidides,  fol.  45. 

I'll  tell  thee  now  (dear  love)  what  thou  shalt  do, 
To  auser  destiny,  as  she  doth  us ; 
How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  eloigne  me  thus, 

And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

Donne.  Valediction  to  his  Book. 

Nor  is  some  vulgar  Greek  so  far  adulterated,  and  eloignated 
from  the  true  Greek,  as  Italian  is  from  the  Latin. 

Howell.  Instruction  for  Travellers,  p.  149. 

If  the  person  be  conveyed  out  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction, 
the  sheriff  may  return  that  he  is  eloigned,  elongatus  :  upon 
which  a  process  issues  (called  a  capias  in  withernam)  to 
imprison  the  defendant  himself,  without  bail  or  mainprize, 
till  he  produces  the  pialy.—Blachstone.  Com.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

But  if  the  distress  be  carried  out  of  the  county,  or  con- 
cealed, then  the  sheriff  may  return  that  the  goods,  or  beasts, 
are  eloigned,  elongata,  carried  to  a  distance,  to  places  to  him 
unknown. — Id.  lb.  c.  9. 

He  discovers  an  eloignmenttrom  vulgar  phrases  much  be- 
coming a  person  of  quality. — Shenstone. 

ELO'NG,  v.  '\  A.  S.  Leng-ian,  prolongare, 
Elo'ngate.  >  differre,  to  prolong-,  to  protract, 
Elonga'tion.  J  to  differ.  See  Long. 
To  protract ;  to  draw  to  greater  length,  or  dis- 
tance ;  to  draw,  withdraw  or  remove  to  greater 
distance ;  to  put  or  place  farther  off. 

By  seas,  and  hills  elonged  from  thy  sight, 

Thy  wonted  grace  reducing  to  my  mind, 
Instead  of  sleep  thus  I  occupy  the  night. 

U'yatt.  The  Lover  prayeth  Venus. 
Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sat, 

Elonging  ioyt'ul  day  with  her  sad  note, 
And  through  the  shady  air  the  fluttering  bat 
Did  wave  her  leather  sails,  and  blindly  float. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
The  first  star  of  Aries  in  the  time  of  Meton  the  Athenian 
was  placed  in  the  intersection,  which  is  now  elongated  and 
removed  eastward  twentv-eight  degrees. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 
The  distant  points  in  the  celestial  expanse  appear  to  the 
eye  in  so  small  a  degree  oS  elongation  from  one  another,  as 
bears  no  proportion  to  what  is  real. 

Glanvilt.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c,  9. 
Frequent  and  thick,  o'er  all  her  limbs  were  seen 
Th'  elongated  papillae  of  the  skin. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  iii. 
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His  skin  (excepting  only  his  face  and  the  palir.Bbf  hi« 
hands)  was  entirely  grown  over  with  an  horny  excrescence 
called  by  the  naturalists  the  elongation  of  the  papilla. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  NotB. 

ELO'PE,  ti.  ■)      Dut.  Loop-en;   Ger.Lanff-en, 

Ei.o'pEMF.NT.  )  currere,  to  run  ;  A.S.  Hletip-an; 
Goth  Hlaup-nn,  saltare,  (to  leap,)  cum  saltu 
currere.  Equivalent  to  this  is  the  vulgar  expres- 
sion, To  hop  off.  Skinner  says,  elopement,  when 
the  wife  forsakes  her  husband,  and  lives  with  the 
adulterer.  And  see  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

To  run  off  or  away  from ,  commonly  applied, 
when  man  or  wife  run  away  with  a  paramour. 

But  now  when  Philtra  saw  my  land.-!  decay, 
And  former  liuelod  faile,  she  left  me  quight. 

And  to  my  brother  did  ellope  straight  way  : 

Who  taking  her  from  me,  his  owne  louu  left  astray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  4. 

And  though  I'm  now  in  durance  fast, 

By  our  own  party  basely  cast ; 

Ransome,  exchange,  parole,  refus'd, 

And  worse  than  by  th'  enemy  us'd  ; 

In  close  catasla  shut,  past  hope 

Of  wit  or  valour  to  elope.  Hudibras,  pt.  il.  c.  1. 


Yet  now  by  the  statute  West.  2.  if  a  woman  voluntarily 
leaves  (which  the  law  calls  elojiing  from)  her  husband,  and 
lives  with  an  adulterer,  she  shall  lose  her  dower,  unless  her 
husband  be  voluntarily  reconcileu  to  her. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 


E'LOQUENCE. 


Elocution. 


ELSE.  ^       A.  S.  Elks,   alias,  alioquin. 

Else- WHERE.    >  Else,    other- wise  ;    elles-hwcsr, 

Else-wise.  J  else- where ;  elles-kwider,  else- 
wither,  ( Somner. ) 

"  Tbis  word  else,  formerly  written  alles,  aleys, 
alyse,  elks,  elltis,  ellis,  ells,  els,  and  now  eke,  is  no 
other  than  ales  or  ahjs,  the  imperative  of  ales-an 
or  alys-an,  dimittere,  to  dismiss,"  (Too/te,  i.  181.) 
At  p.  248,  et  seq.  Tooke  resolves  some  passages 
to  explain  and  establish  his  etymology.  The 
instances  he  chooses  are  those  which  his  adver- 
sary thought  would  not  bear  his  interpretation : 
(sc.)  nothing  else,  how  else,  what  e&e,  where  else. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and 
nothing  else,  i.  e.  dismiss  the  fool's  cap,  nothing. 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a 
fair  representation  of  the  people  ;  how  else,  i.  e. 
dismiss  it,  (i.e.  a  fair  representation  of  the  people) 
can  they  be  secured  ? 

You  have  shown  impotence  and  malice  enough; 
what  else,  i.  e.  dismiss  them  (impotence  and  malice) 
have  you  shown  ? 

Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king  ; 
although  it  might  not  be  found  elsewhere,  (or  any 
where  else,)  i.  e.  dismiss  (i.  e.  leave  out,  take 
away,  &c.)  the  breast  of  a  king,  it  might  not  be 
found  any  where. 

Tlie  othere  were  assoiled,  elles  it  were  won, 

&  come  azen  to  Eugelond,  with  joye  &  blisse  inou. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  563. 

Constantyn  lette  also  in  Jerusalem  chirches  rere 

And  wyde  aboute  elles  wer,   Christendom  to  lere,  [i.e. 
learn.]  Id.  p.  87. 


Long  dured  he  nouht,  sithen  he  comen  was. 
But  that  God  wille  haf  wrouht  els  his  dede,  alias  ! 

R.  Brunne,  p.  227. 

Lord  it  me  forbcde 

Bote  ich  be  holiche  at  thyn  heste.  let  honge  me  ellys. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  45. 

Ergo  he  ys  nat  alway.  at  hom  among  gow  ffreres 

He  is  som  while  elles  ivlier.  Id.  lb. 

Takith  heed  that  ye  do  not  youre  rigtwisnesse  bifore  men, 

to  be  seyn  of  hem  ;  ellis  ye  schul  have  no  meede  at  your 

fadir  that  is  in  hevens.— H7c/i/.  Matt.  c.6. 

Take  hede  to  youre  almes.  That  ye  geue  it  not  in  yo  sight 
of  men,  to  the  intent  that  ye  wolde  be  seen  of  them.  Or  els 
ye  get  no  rewarde  of  youre  father  whiche  is  in  heauen. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  he  is  wont  for  timbre  for  to  go. 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two; 


Or  elles  he  i 
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For  which  as  sone  as  it  was  dayes  light, 
With  face  pale  of  drede  and  besy  thought. 
She  hath  at  scole  &  elleswher  him  sought. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,520. 
But  soroweth  sore,  of  that  she  fondo 
No  cliristendcne  in  thilke  londe  : 
But  els  she  hath  all  hir  will 
And  thus  with  them  she  dwelleth  still. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.ii. 

■\Vlian  we  be  deade  and  elswhere. — Id.  lb.  Prol. 

The  full  atteining  of  any  thing  by  long  time,  is  two  wayes 

considered :  for  either  it  is  of  the  body,  or  els  of  the  minde. 

inison.  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  10. 

And  so  is  this  matter,  which  would  elswisc  haue  caused 

much  spyte  and  hatred,  opened  in  our  names,  that  ye  maye 

quietly  perceyue.  howe  vncomely  certayne  of  you  triumphe 

and  braggue  vpon  the  names  of  false  apostles,  and  despise 

euery  man  in  comparison  of  themselfe. —  Udal.  I  Cor.  c.  J. 

Yet  all  those  siglits,  and  all  that  els  I  saw. 

Might  not  my  steps  withhold,  but  that  forth  right 
Vntn  that  purpos'd  place  I  did  me  draw. 
Whereas  my  loue  was  lodged  day  and  night. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
She  saw.  on  crosses  and  else-what 

By  Stafford  so  set  out. 
That  to  haue  scene  her  very  kniglit  • 

Made  Elenor  no  doubt. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.xii.  e.  70. 

Who  know'st  not, 

But  that  the  charity  I  afford  this  stranger 
My  only  son  els'-where  may  stand  in  need  of? 

Beaum.  S;  Flelch.  Custom  of  the  Counlri/,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

I  bring  you  witnesses 

Twice  fifteene  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed. 
Bast.  Bastards  and  else. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  .\ct  ii.  sc.  1. 
I  was  willing  to  quit  the  same.  If  we  might  have  liberty 
to  march  to  the  ne.Kt  garrison  belonging  to  the  parliament, 
with  our  arms,  and  what  else  we  had  in  the  castle. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
The  former  [that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was 
unsafe,]  besides  that  it  was  obvious  to  all  men,  the  king 
himself  had  proved,  by  the  duplicity  of  his  dealing  with  the 
parliament ;  which  manifestly  appeared  in  his  own  papers 
taken  at  Naseby,  and  elsewhere.— Id.  lb.  p.  231. 

But  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  desires  of  our  constituents, 
desires  which  at  once  are  so  natural,  and  so  very  much 
tempered  and  subdued,  should  have  no  weight  with  a  house 
of  commons,  which  has  its  eye  elsewhere  ;  1  would  turn  my 
eyes  to  the  very  quarter  to  which  theirs  are  directed. 

Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 
ELU'CID.\TE,  f.  )  Lat.  .B,  atid  lucidus ; 
Elucid.a'tion.  }from  lucere,  to  shine;    of 

unknown  etymology-.     See  Dilucid. 

"Fr.  Elucider, — to  clear,  manifest,  make  bright  or 

perspicuous  ;  to  expound,  or  express,"  (Cotgrave.) 

I   might  refer  the  reader  to  see  it   highly  verified  in 

David  Blondel's  familiar  elucidations  of  the  eucharistical 

controversie.— B,;.  Taglor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  §12. 

Many  a  man.  who  was  pretty  well  satisfyd  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  te.xt  of  Scripture,  or  clause  in  the  code  at  first 
reading,  has  by  consulting  commentators  quite  lo-st  the 
sense  of  it.  and  by  these  elucidations  given  rise  or  increase 
t  obscurity  upon  the  place 


Obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of  ignorance 
and  age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedantical  elucidators. 

Abbot. 
Now  in  this  view,  which  is  that  Christianity  exhibits  of 
its  own  purpose,  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel  is  not  only  of  the 
most  transcendant  use,  as  it  confirms,  elucidates,  and  en- 
forces the  moral  law,  but  of  the  most  absolute  necessity. 

Hurd.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  4. 

As  they  refer  to  the  Nabob's  minister  in  Great  Britain  for 

proof  and  further  elucidation  of  the  matters  complained  of, 

common  decency,  and  common  policy,  demanded  an  en- 

ouiry  into  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts,  App.  No.  10. 

ELUCTA'TION.     Lat.  Eluct, 
out ;   (e,  and  hictari. ) 

A  struggling  forth :  and  thus,  an  escape, 
1  God  for  I 


to  struggle 


Yed 
lembers,  for  our  happy 


.fore 


as  your  poor  fellow- 

of  those  miseries  and 

vith  we  are  continually  conflicted  here 

society  with  you  in  your  blessedness. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  Invisible  World,  b.  ii.  s.  7. 

AVhen  I  see  his  happy  eluclation  out  of  these  pangs,  and 

hear  him  che.arfully  rendering  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 

father;  I  am  elevated  with  joy.— W.  Select  Thoughts,  §  37. 

ELUCUBRA'TION.     A  Latinism  of  Evelyn's 

coinage.      See  Lucubration. 

I  remember  that  Mons.  Huygens  ;  who  used  to  prescribe 

to  me  the  benefit  of  his  little  wax  taper  for  night  elucubra- 

tiom  preferabh-  to  all  other  candle  or  lamp  light  whatsoever. 

Evelijn.  Memoirs.  To  Dr.  Beale,  Aug.  1668. 
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ELU'DE,  ji.  "I  L&t.  FJud-ere :  (e,  and  W- 
Ei.tj'DiBLE.  I  ere,  to  play  or  sport.)  See 
Eiu'sioN.         y  Delude. 

Elu'sive.  I  To  evade,  to  escape,  to  de- 
Ell'sorv.       )  hide  or  beguile. 

■^Vhen  the  philosopher  asked  a  penny  of  Antigonus,  he 
told  him  it  was  too  little  for  a  king  to  give,  when  he  asked 
a  talent,  he  told  him  it  was  too  much  for  a  philosopher  to 
receive;  for  he  did  purpose  to  cozen  his  own  charity,  and 
elude  the  other's  necessity,  upon  pretence  of  a  double  ine- 
quality.—5p.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

This  place  of  our  Apostle  stands  for  us  unshaken,  bv  anv 
impotent  blasts  of  his  frivolous  elusions,  and  shall  warrant 
us  against  earth  and  hell,  that  a  bishop  may  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clcrgie,  b.  i.  s.  19. 

This  is  an  excellent  summ  of  religion,  and  the  best  inter- 
preter of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Moses's  law,  next  to  the 
sermons  of  the  gospel :  but  without  this  the  work  of  God 
had  perished,  and  religion  itself  had  been  elusoru. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  6.  s.  1. 

The  stroke  of  humane  law  may  also  (even  where  it  taketh 
cognizance,  where  it  maketh  provision  to  secure  right,  or 
repair  wrong)  often  be  evaded  by  power  or  eluded  by  slight, 
by  gift,  by  favour.  But  as  the  divine  law  doth  extend  uni- 
versally to  the  prohibition  of  all  iniquity  whatever,  (small 
as  well  as  great,  secret  no  less  than  visible.)  so  the  divine 
judgment  inevitably  will  reach  to  all. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  33. 

There  is  not  any  common-place  more  frequently  insisted 
on  by  those  who  treat  of  our  constitution,  than  the  great 
happiness  and  excellency  of  trials  by  juries  ;  yet  if  this 
blessed  part  of  our  law  be  eludible  at  pleasure  by  the  force 
of  power,  frowns,  and  artifice,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to 
boast  of  our  advantage  in  this  particular  over  other  states 
or  kingdoms  in  Europe.— Sav/(.  Drapier's  Letters,  Let.  7. 

That  such  contracts,  &c.  were  colourably  and  fraudulently 
contrived  and  made,  by  the  direction  of  the  said  Lord  Som- 
mers,  contrary  to  his  said  oath,  in  deceit  of  his  Majesty  aud 
elusion  of  the  said  acts  of  Parliament. 

Parliamentary  Histor;/,  an.  1701. 

With  powers  united,  obstinately  bold 

Invade  him,  couch'd  amid  the  scaly  fold : 

Instant  he  wears,  elusive  of  the  rape. 

The  minuc  force  of  every  savage  shape. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

By  these  mysterious  ties  the  busy  power 

Of  memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 

Entire  ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch, 

Reclaims  her  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion. 

Ahenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b  iii. 

When  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway, 

Two,  next  Anon,  furious  tears  away; 

Hurl'd  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gasp,  they  Meed  .' 

And  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  elusive  weed. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 

ELU'TED.     Washed  away.     See  Dilute. 

The  more  oily  any  spirit  is  the  more  pernicious,  because 
it  is  harder  to  be  eluled  by  the  blood. 

Arbuihnot.  On  .iliments,  c.  5. 

ELU'TRIATE,  v.  >  Lat.  Ehdriare,  to  pour 
Elutria'tion.  f  from  one  vessel  into  .ano- 

ther.     Perhaps  from  Elutmii,  past  part,  of  Elucrc, 
to  wash  out. 

The  alteration  of  one  tenth  of  its  [the  air]  force  upon  the 
lungs  must  produce  some  diffeience  in  elutriatiiiq  the  blood 
as  it  passes  through  the  Xu-ngi.— Arbuihnot.  On  Air. 


ELY'SIAN.  The  Ehjsian  fields;  Fr.  Les 
champs  Elisiens ;  It.  Gli  campi  Eli/sii ;  Sp.  Los 
campos  Eli/sios ;  Lat.  Campi  Elysii',  Eb/sium  ,-  Gr. 
HAixriov  irediov.  Eustathius  and  Hesychius  derive 
trom  a,  and  Xvais,  (dissolutio)  quod  ibi  animae 
habeant  statura  indissolubilem  et  immortalem, 
(Martinius.) 

The  power  I  serve, 

i^aughs  at  your  happy  Araby,  or  the 

Elysian  shades  ;  for  he  hath  made  his  bowers 

Better  indeed,  than  you  can  fancy  yours. 

Massinger.   The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

But  (continues  she)  when  we  speak  of  heaven  among  our- 
selves, give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  think  we  should 
look  upon  it  under  a  very  diflfering  notion  :  and  m.ike  a  wide 
disparity  betwixt  the  Christian's  par 
elysium.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  302 


and  the 


for  his  sake 


11  go  a  willing  shade. 
And  wait  his  coming  in  th'  E'ysian  fields, 
And  there  enquire  of  each  descending  ghost 
j      Of  my  lov'd  hero's  welfare,  life  and  honour. 
I  Smith.  Phcedra  Sf  Rippolitus,  Act  iii. 
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O  who  of  man  the  story  will  unfold', 

Ere  victory  and  empire  wrought  annoy, 
In  that  Eli/sian  age  (misnamed  of  gold) 

The  age  of  love,  and  innocence  and  joj', 
When  all  were  great  and  free  '.—Beatlie.  Minstrel,  b.  ii. 

E.M,  i.  e.  En,  or  in,  augmentative.  Many  words 
now  written  more  usually  with  etn  prefixed  were 
occasionally  or  indifferently  written  with  im,  (ov.) 
And  see  En. 

EMA'CIATE,  V.  1  "  Fr.  Emacle,—made  or 
Ema'ciate,  orf/.  /grown  lean,"  (Cotgrave.) 
It.  and  Lat.  Emaciare,  to  make  lean  ;  from  Mac- 
erc,  to  be  long ,-  from  Gr.  Mawpos,  long ;  because 
things  which  are  emaciated,  seem  or  become  long, 
( Vossius. ) 

To  be  or  become,  or  cause  to  be,  lean,  meagre ; 
to  pine,  waste  or  wear  away  ;  to  lose  or  deprive 
of  flesh,  of  muscular  strength. 

He  [Aristotle]  emaciated  and  pined  away  in  the  too  anvious 

enquiry  of  its  [the  Euripus]  reciprocations. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  14. 
For  the  cold,  lean  and  emaciated,  such  herhy  ingredients 

should  be  made  choice  of  as  warm  and  cherish  the  natural 

heat,  depure  the  blood,  breed  a  laudable  juice,  and  revive 

the  spirits. — Evelyn.  Acetaria. 

It  is  the  miser ;  he  dreams  that  the  pale  spectre  of  haggard 

poverty  is  pursuing  hard  after  him  ;  a  cold  sweat  bedews 

his  emaciated  cheeks,  and  his  teeth  shake. 

Knox.  On  Christian  Philosophy,  e.  S6. 
Or  groom  invade  me  with  defying  front 
And  stern  demeanour,  whose  emacinle  steeds 
(Whene'er  or  Phoebus  shone  with  kindlier  beams. 
Or  luckier  chance  the  borrow'd  books  supply'd) 
Had  panted  oft  beneath  my  goring  steel. 

T.  Warton.  Panegytic  on  Oxford  Ale. 

EMA'CULATE.  Lat.£'mae«/urp,  o^wm,  to  take 
out  a  spot  or  stain  ;  e,  and  macula,  a  spot  or  stain. 

To  take  out,  clear  off  a  spot,  stain,  or  blemish ; 
to  purify. 

Lipsius,  Savile.  Pichena,  and  others  have  taken  great 
pains  with  him  [Tacitus]  in  emaculaling  the  text,  settling 
the  reading,  &c. — Hales.  Remains,  p.  273. 

EMA'NCIPATE,  r.  ^  Lat.    Emancipare ; 

EiM.i'NCiPATE,  adj.         (   mittere    c    manu    seu 
Emancipa'tion-.  j    potestate,    to   dismiss 

Em.\'ncipater.  J    or  deliver  out  of  the 

hand  or  power :     (e,  and  mancipare,   from  manu 
capere,  to  take  by  the  hatid.  ) 

To  deliver  out  of  the  hand  or  power ;  to  free 
from  the  power  or  authority,  to  set  at  liberty,  to 
give  or  bestow  freedom. 

But  as  the  father,  when,  according  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Roman  law,  he  freed  his  son  from 
paternal  authority,  delivered  him  out  of  his  own 
hand  into  the  hand  of  another,  (the  purchaser.) 
Emancipare,  to  emancipate,  is  used  as  equivalent 


To  deliver  unto  servitude  or  subjection,  to  en- 
slave.     See  the  quotation  from  Smart. 

The  whole  epistle  [Senec.  Ep.  186]  deserves  the  reading 
for  tlie  excellent  advice  he  gives  on  this  and  other  snlyects  ; 
and  how  from  many  troublesome  and  slavish  impertiiien.es, 
grown  into  habit  and  custom  (old  as  he  was)  he  had  eman- 
cipated  and  freed  himself — Evelyn.  Acetaria. 

Obstinacy  in  opinions  holds  the  dogmatist  in  the  chains 
of  error,  without  hope  o{  emnncipntion. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmalixing,  c.  23. 

He  [Vortigern]  with  !ove 

Emasculate,  and  wine,  the  toils  of  war 

Neslected.  and  to  dalliance  vile  anri  sloth 

Emancipated,  saw  th'  incroaching  Saxons 

With  unaffected  eyes.  Smart.   The  Hop  Garden. 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home.     Then  why  abroad  ! 

And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 

That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 
the  cmnncipntinn  of  the 
les  of  re''ormation  :    indeed  it 
makes  the  former  only  a  member  of  the  latter  project. 

Bwke.  On  the  Affairs  oj  Ireland. 

And  the  husband  and  the  emanripater  neariy  connected. 

Sir  W.Jones.  Concerning  the  Rules  of  Inheritance. 

Fr.  Emaner,  from  Lat.  Ema- 
nare,  to  flow  or  spring  from ; 
(e,  and  manare,  to  flow,)  from 
the  Gr.  Mac-os,  rarus.  Fes'.us, 
(see  Vossius,  and  iMartinius,) — 
"  Manare,  dicitur,  cum  humor 
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ex  integro,  sed  non  solido  nimis  per  minimas 
suas  partes  erumpit,  quod  ex  Greece  trahitur,  quia 
illi  non  satis  solidum,  fiavov  dicunt."  Martinius 
thinks  it  may  be  from  meare,  to  flow. 

"  Fr.  Emuner,— to  proceed,  issue,  flow  or  come 
out  from,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

In  all  bodily  emannlions,  whose  powers  are  but  finite,  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  the  more  is  sent  forth,  the  lesse  is 
reserved.— B;i.  Hall.  Cont.  The  bloody  Issue  healed. 

Though  there  were  no  such  contradictious  contrivance  in 
the  framing  these  species,  yet  they  could  not  serve  any  pur- 
pose as  to  the  memory,  since  'tis  against  the  nature  of  ema- 
iialire  effects,  such  as  these  are,  to  subsist  but  by  the 
continual  influence  of  their  causes.— Glanvill,  Ess.  1. 


It  is  quite  against  their  na 


,^ ^ !  to  subsist,  but  in  the  pre- 

and  under  the  actual  influence  of  their  cause;    as 

being  produced    by  an    emanalive    casuality,    the   effects 
■whereof  dye  in  the  removal  of  their  origine. 

Id.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  i. 

The  most  wise  counsel  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  ter- 
minated in  those  two  great  transient  or  cmanant  acts  or 
■works,  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Hale.  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  35. 

Aristotle  doth  not  deny  God  to  be  the  eflScient  cause  of  the 
■world ;  but  only  asserts,  that  he  created  it  fiom  eternity, 
making  him  a  necessary  cause  thereof;  it  proceeding  from 
him  by  way  of  emanation,  as  light  from  the  sun. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Nor  is  there  any  incongruity,  that  one  substance  should 
cause  something  else  which  we  may  in  some  sense  call  Sub- 
stance, though  but  secondary  or  emanatory. 

H.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

The  actions,  which  naturally  flowfrom  such  awell-formed 
mind,  please  us  also,  as  the  genuine  marks  of  it ;  and  being 
as  it  were  natural  emanations  from  the  spirit  and  disposition 
within,  cannot  but  be  easie  and  unconstrained. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  a.  60. 

Evidence  brings  a  property  emanent,  [emanant]  from  the 
essence  and  being  of  knowledge ;  it  follows,  that  that  which 
includes  the  nature  of  knov.ledge  in  an  inlinite  manner  must 
be  also  attended  by  a  most  infinitely  clear  evidence. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  II. 

AVe  may  seem  even  to  hear  the  supreme  intelligence  and 
eternal  soul  of  all  nature,  give  this  commission  to  the  spirits, 
which  emuncd  from  him. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Mystical  Poi'Iry  of  the  Persians  5-  Hindus. 

Both  these  descriptions  of  law  are  of  the  same  force,  and 
are  derived  from  an  equal  authority,  emanating  from  fhe 
common  agreement  and  original  compact  of  the  state,  corn- 
muni  sponsione  teipublicie,  and  as  such  are  equally  binding 
on  king  and  people  too,  as  long  as  the  terms  are  observed, 
and  they  continue  the  same  body  politick. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

The  head  majestic  and  the  beaming  eye, 
That  Kited  speaks  its  commerce  -with  the  sky. 
Heaven's  golden  emanation,  gleaming  mild 
O'er  the  mean  cradle  of  the  Virgin's  child. 

Warton.  On  Sir  J.Reynolds's  Painted  Window  at  O.rford. 

EMA'SCULATE,  u.  ^       From    Lat.  E,   and 

Ejia'scl'late,  a(//.  >  Masculus,  umale.  Mas, 

Emascula'tion.  )  according  to  some  from 

Mars,  witli  the  omission  of  the  letter  r.     Scaliger, 

from  Mamers,  Osca  dictio,  signifying/orijs,  strong. 

See  Man. 

To  deprive  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  male, 
or  of  manhood ;  to  deprive  of  strength  or  vigour, 
of  fortitude  or  resolution  ;  to  effeminate,  to  weaken, 
to  debilitate. 

For  hereof,  beside  Erapedocles  or  Tiresias,  there  are  not  a 
few  examples  :  and  though  very  few,  or  rather  none  which 
have  emasculated  or  turned  women,  yet  very  many  who  from 
an  esteem  or  reality  of  being  women  have  infallibly  proved 
men.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 

Thus  these  verbosities  do  emasculate  the  understanding, 
and  render  it  slight  and  frivolous,  as  its  objects. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  IC. 

Thus  the  harrast,  degenerous,  emasculate  slave  is  oflTended 

•ttith  a  jubilee,  a  manumission ;  servitude  is  his  sensuality, 

he  will  not  go  out  free,  brings  his  ear  to  his  master,  and 

desires  to  be  bored  thorow  it,  thathemay  be  aslavefor  ever. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  515. 


effeminate  than 
they,  of  whose  number  Salmasius  himself  being  one,  is  by 
a  new  metamorphosis  become  a  fountain  near  akin  to  his 
name,  [Salmacis,]  and  which  counterfeit  flood  of  tears  pre- 
pared over  night  endeavours  to  emasculate  generous  minds. 
Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Luxury  had  not  emasculated  their  minds ;  and  they  threw 
off,  with  native  elasticity,  the  burden  of  unjust  dominion. 
Knox.  The  Spirit  of  De.-pot ism,  s.2. 


He  [Vortig 

Emasculate,  and  ^ 
Neglected. 
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11]  with  love 

le,  the  toils  of  war 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden. 


EM-BALE,  V.  \      Fr.  Emhaller,  to  pack  up,  to 
Emba'i.l.  S  make  up  in  packs,  hales  or  balls ; 

Ger.  Emhallen,   merces  compingere,  (Wachter.) 
See  Bale. 

To  pack  or  wrap  up,  to  involve,  to  enclose,  to 
surround. 
O  praise  him  sunne,  the  sea  of  light; 

O  praise  him  moone,  the  light  of  sea; 
You  prcttie  Starrs  in  robe  of  night, 

As  spangles  twinkling,  do  as  they. 
Thou  sphcare  within  whose  bosom  play. 

The  rest  that  earth  emboli. 
You  waters,  banck'd  with  starry  bay, 
O  praise,  0  praise  him  ai\.— Sir  P.Sidney.  Psalm  H8. 
And  her  straight  legs  most  bravely  were  embayl'd 
In  golden  buskins  of  costly  cordwoyne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  h.  ii.  c.  3, 
Old.  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England, 
You'ld  venture  an  emballing :  1  myselfe 
V.'ould  for  Carnaruanshire,  although  there  long'd 
No  more  to  the  crowne  than  that. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

EM-BALM,  u.  "J       Fr.   Emhaulmer ;     It.  Im- 
•  Emba'lmer.  \bahamare;  Sp.  Embalsamar; 

Emba'lming,  71.    Mrom  the  Lat.  Bakamum,  be- 
Emba'lment.      J  cause  the  juice  or  sap  of  the 
halm  was  the  principal  ingredient  used  in  embalm- 
ing. 

Fr.  Emhanltner,— to  dress,  anoint,  or  preserve 
with  halm,  (Cotgrave,)  and  other  fragrant  oint- 
ments. 

See  the  quotation  from  Bcloe's  Herodotus. 
■With  wyn  and  with  oile.  hus  wondes  he  can  lithe 
Embaumcde  hym  and  bond  hus  hevede. 

Piers  PUjukman,  p.  2Zi. 
The  sauour  of  the  roses  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  heart  rote 
As  I  had  all  enibaumed  me.— 


Rom.  of  the  R. 


And  Joseph  commaunded  hys  seruaimtes  that  were  phici- 
cions,  to  embawme  hys  father,  and  the  physieions  cmliawmed 
Isr.-iell  xl.  dayes  longe,  for  so  loge  doth  the  embauming  laste, 
and  the  Egypcyans  bewepte  hym  Ixx.  dayes. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  e.  I. 


■Which  e 


■  the 


)  why  it  was  lawful  for  them  t 
the  embaulming  of  the  dead. 

Wkityift.  Defence,  p.  72; 


. Strew  me  oner 

With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife^  to  my  graue  :  emhelme  me. 
Then  lay  me  {oiih.— Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
But  how  weak  anatomists  they  ■nere,  which  were  so  good 
embulmers,  we  have  already  shew'd. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
By  this  it  scemeth,  that  the  Romans  in  Numa's  time  were 
not  so  good  embalmers  as  the  Egyptians  were. 

Bacou.  Naturall  History,  §  17]. 
We  see  how  flies  and  spiders,  and  the  like,  get  a  sepulcher 
in  amber,  more  durable  than  the  monument  and  embalming 
of  the  body  of  any  king.— /</.  lb.  §.  100. 

The  ^Egyptians  were  afraid  of  fire,  not  as  a  Deity  but  a 
devouring  element,  mercilesly  consuming  their  bodies,  and 
leaving  too  little  of  them :  and  therefore  by  precious  cm- 
balments,  depositure  in  dry  earths,  or  handsome  inclosure 
in  glasses,  contrived  the  notablest  waye  of  integrall  con- 
Though  constant  summer  clothes  the  Indian  soil, 

Though  Java's  spicy  fields  embalm  the  gale. 
Though  Ganges  sees  unbidden  harvests  smile 
And,  all  these  sweets  without  Thee  nought  avail. 

Mickle.  Liberty. 
The  embalmers  thus  proceed  :  In  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  their  art,  they  draw  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
partly  with  a  piece  of  crooked  iron,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
fusion of  drugs ;  they  then  with  an  Ethiopian  stone  make 
an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which  they  extract  the  in- 
testines ;  these  they  cleanse  thoroughly,  washing  them  with 
palm  wine,  and  aftenvards  covering  them  with  pounded 
aromatics :  they  then  fill  the  body  with  powder  of  pure 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  except  frankincense. 
Having  sown  up  the  body  it  is  covered  with  nitre  for  the 
space  of  seventy  days,  which  time  they  may  not  exceed ;  at 
the  end  of  this  period  it  is  washed,  closely  wrapt  in  bandages 
of  cotton,  dipped  in  a  gum,  which  the  Egyptians  use  as 
glue :  it  is  then  returned  to  the  relations,  who  enclose  the 
body  in  a  case  of  wood,  made  to  resemble  an  human  figure, 
and  place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of  their  dead. 
The  above  is  the  most  costly  mode  Gt  embalming. 

Beloe.  Herodotus.  Euterpe,  c.  86. 

Lord  Jcfferies  ordered  the  hearseman  to  carry  the  corpse 

to  Russell's,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there, 

till  he  sent  orders  for  the  £mSa/;«c«(,  ■which  he  added  should 

be  after  the  royal  manner. 

Malone.  Life  of  Drydcn.  "  Account  of  the  Funeral." 
6Se 
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EM-BANK,  V.  \      To   embank,   is   a  common 
Emba'nkment.  I  word  in  speech. 
To  throw  up  a  bank,  to  protect  or  secure,  or 
confine  with  banks 

To  him  the  famous  city  of  Babylon  owed  whatever  it  pos- 
sessed of  strength,  of  beauty,  or  of  convenience. — its  solid 
walls  with  their  hundred  gates,  immense  in  circuit,  height, 
and  thickness.— its  stately  temple  and  its  proud  palace, 
with  the  hanging  gardens— its  regular  streets  and  spacious 
squares — the  embankments,  which  confined  the  river— the 
canals,  which  carried  off  the  floods— and  the  vast  reservoir, 
which  in  seasons  of  drought  (for  to  the  vicissitudes  of  im- 
moderate rains  and  drought  the  climate  was  liable)  supplied 
the  city  and  adjacent  country  with  water. 

Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  29. 

EM-BAR,  V.  (Also/fli.)  To  6ar  in,  to  secure, 
to  guard ;  and  also,  to  guard  against,  to  prevent, 
to  prohibit. 

Themselues,  for  feare  into  his  iawes  to  fall, 

Hee  forc't  to  castle  strong  to  take  their  flighte, 
Where  fast  emhar'd  in  mighty  brazen  wall 
He  has  them  now  foure  yeers  besieg'd  to  make  the  thrall. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

If  this  commerce  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  were  uot 
Kmhan'd,  and  all  this  traffique  quite  forgot. 
She,  for  whose  losse  we  have  lamented  thus. 
Would  worke  more  fully,  and  pow'rfuUy  on  us. 

Donne.  An  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

[The  king]  translating  the  nrart  (which  commonly  fol- 
lowed the  English  cloth)  vnto  Calice,  and  emharred  also  all 
further  trade  for  the  future.— B«fo?i.  Hen.  VII.  p.  130. 

•"»       Imhargo  (says  Skinner) 
Emba'rgo,  r.  Va   word  ^7'om    etiam)    well 

Emba'rgo,  )i.  J  known  to  the  common  peo- 

ple. Sp.  Embargo,  navium  detentio,  from  the 
verb  enibargar,  to  detain,  to  retain,  (q.d.)  to  de- 
tain by  this  opposition  of  a  bar.  Hackiuyt  and 
othci's  write  Embarge  ,- 

To  embar, — to  bur  in,  to  stop  or  obstruct ;  and 
thus,  to  stay,  to  detain. 

The  first,  to  know  if  there  were  any  vvarres  betweene 
Spaine  and  England.  The  second,  why  our  merchants  with 
their  goods  were  embargedov  arrested. 

Hackiuyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  555. 


EM-BARGE,  or~ 


carriage  in  this  tow 
his  journey  so  soon 

Cabbala.  Sir  Wm.  Alston  to  Secretary  Conway. 

IMy  Lord  Digby  went  to  court,  and  gave  a  round  satis- 
faction in  this  point,  for  it  was  no  voluntary,  but  a  con- 
strained act  in  the  English,  who  being  in  the  Persian's  port, 
were  suddenly  embargu'd  for  the  service. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  11. 
Embargoes  on  merchandize  was  another  engine  of  royal 
power,  by  which  the  English  princes  were  able  to  extort 
money  from  the  people. 

Hume.   History  of  England,  vol.  v.  App.  3. 

Thus  the  established  law  is,  that  the  king  may  prohibit 
any  of  his  subjects  from  leaving  the  realm :  a  proclamation 
therefore  forbidding  this  in  general  for  three  weeks,  by  lay- 
ing an  embargo  upon  all  shipping  in  time  of  war,  will  be 
eqtuiUy  binding  as  an  act  of  parliament,  because  founded 
upon  a  prior  law. — Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c^7. 

EM-BARK,  y.  >  (Also  7m.)  Also  written 
Emdarka'tion.   )  embarge ;    opposed   to  de,    or 

dis-em-bark,  (qv.)  Vi:  Embarguer ;  It.  Imbarcare. 
To  go  into  a  bark,  or  barge ;  to  go,  or  cause  to 

go,  to  put,  on  ship-board ;  and,  consequentially, 

to  go  upon  any  risk,  venture,  or  enterprise  ;  to 

engage  in. 

Then  when  he  had  gotten  his  men  of  war  together,  he 
fraighted  his  ships  and  embarked  his  host. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  52. 

ButtheCorinthians,whobifore  had  thair  people  embarqued 

&  the  succours  of  thair  allyes  all  ready,  wolde  not  so  agree. 

Nicolls.  Thucidides,  fol.  20. 

The  swineheard  having  followed  thera  to  the  water  side 
(for  by  that  time  were  the  thieves  embarged  ■n'ith  them) 
cried  aloud  unto  the  swine,  as  his  manner  was  :  whereupon 
they  knowing  his  voice,  leaned  all  to  one  side  of  the  vessell, 
turned  it  over,  and  sunk  it.  tooke  to  the  water,  and  so  swam 
again  to  the  land  unto  their  keeper. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  51. 

Embarquments  all  of  fur)-,  shall  lift  vp 

Their  rotten  priuiledge  and  custom  'gainst 

lly  hate  to  Martius.— 5Aaies.  Coriolcnus,  Act  i.  sc.  10. 

I  was  just  embarking  myself  for  England,  about  Christ- 
mas l(i79,  when  one  Mr.  Hoby  invited  me  to  go  first  a  short 
trading  voyage  to  the  country  of  the  Moskitos. 

Damjncr.  Voyages,  Introd, 
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He  wandering  here  through  many  a  scene  renown'd, 
In  Alexandria's  port  the  vessel  found; 
Where,  anxious  to  review  his  native  shore, 
He  on  the  roaring  wave  emhark'd  once  more. 

Falconer.  The  H/iipwreck,  c.  1. 

Meantime  the  royal  progeny  is  brought 

To  Artemisia:  urgent  tune  requires, 

Their  fathers  fears  the  embarkidion  press 

For  Ephesus  that  niglit.  Glover.  Atiicnnid,  b.  ix. 

EMRA'RRASS,  f.  ^       Fr.  Embarrasser  :     It. 

Emba'rrass,  ?i.  >  Intbarrazzare  ;     Sp.  Em- 

Emba'rrassment.  J  haracar ,-  to  hinder,  to 
perplex  :  I  believe  (says  Sliinner)  from  the  prep. 
it),  and  bar,  (q.d. )  obicem  sen  repagulum  objicere, 
to  oppose  a  bar  or  obstacle. 

To  oppose  or  throw  in  the  way,  a  bar  or  ob- 
stacle ;  to  debar,  obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  perple.N, 
to  render  intricate,  to  confound  or  confuse. 

Unless  we  take  care  to  clear  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge, from  the  embarrass  and  delusion  of  words,  we  may 
make  infinite  reasonings  upon  them  to  no  purpose. 

Berkley.  Principles  of  Kiioivledye,  Introd.  §25. 

Let  us  admire,  then,  the  art  and  dexterity  of  the  poet, 
who  has  extricated  himself  from  the  evibarrassments  lie  lay 
under,  by  this  pohte  and  ingenious  device. 

Leicis.  Tlic  Tliebaid  of  Siatitis,  b.  i. 

Awkward,  embarrassed,  stitf,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still, 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother. 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  fother. 

Ciiurchill.   TlieRosciad. 

From  whence  arose  the  embarras  of  David  and  Jeremiah 
(not  to  speak  of  the  disputants  in  the  book  of  Job)  to  account 
for  the  prosperity  of  some  wicked  individual.?,  in  the  present 
hfe  !—Warburlon.  Divine  Legiition,  b.  v.  s.  5. 

The  three  friends  contend  that  the  good  man  can  never  be 
unhappy,  because  such  a  situation  would  reflect  dishonour 
on  God's  attributes.  Now  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
supposed  to  be  here  urged  by  Job,  cleared  up  all  his  em- 
barras.—Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  s.  2. 

Vou  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me,  if  my  real,  un- 
atfected  embarrasnient  prevents  me  from  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought. — Burke.  Sp.  to  Elect,  of  Bristol. 

E.M-BA'RREN,  t).    (Also/m)    To  cause  to  be 
vorren,  i.  e.  barred,  stopt  up  ;  and  thus — 
To  make  or  render  unproductive,  unfruitful. 

Like  the  ashes  from  the  mount  Vesuvius,  though  singly 
small  and  notlwng  ;  yet  in  conjoyned  quantities  they  embar- 
ren  all  the  fields  about  it.—Feltliam,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  9. 

EM-BASE,y.^       (Also/m.)     To  put,  place, 
Emb.^'sement.   J- or  bring  low;   to  lower,  to  de- 
Emba'sing,  n.  J  press,    to    degrade.      See   To 
Debase  ;  now  the  xnore  usual  word. 

And  either  vow'd  with  all  tlieir  powre  and  wit. 
To  let  not  other's  honour  be  defac't 
Of  friend  or  foe,  who  euer  it  embast, 
Ne  arms  to  beare  against  the  other's  side. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1, 
Which  he  could  wisely  vse,  and  well  apply. 
To  please  the  best,  and  th'  euill  to  embase. 

Id.  lb.  b.iv.  c.  1. 

Yea,  shall  I  say  more  ?  we  should,  if  we  were  wise,  take 

from  them  their  tribuneship  ;  which  most  manifestly  is  the 

embusing  of  the  consulship,  and  the  cause  of  the  division  of 

the  city.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  191. 

All  vain,  luxuriant  allegories,  rhyming  cadencies  of  simi- 
lary  words,  are  such  pitiful  embellishments  of  speech,  as 
serve  for  nothing  but  to  embase  divinity ;  and  the  use  of 
them,  but  like  the  plaistering  of  marble,  or  the  painting  of 

d  to  shine  by  no 

Ser.  1. 

If  the  ver>-  condition  of  the  creature,  gives  it  such  a  short- 
ness and  hollowness,  and  disproportion,  to  the  desires  of  a 
rational  soul  even  in  the  most  innocent  and  allowed  plea- 
sures ;  what  shall  we  think  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which 
receive  a  further  embasemem  and  diminution,  from  the 
super-addition  of  a  curse  ?—7i/.  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 

E.M-BA'SSADE. -^        See  Ambassador.     Tlie 
Emba'ssadok.  I  usage  seems  now  to  bo,  to 

Emba'ssadress.        I  write^mbassador, andiVi- 
Emb.a'ssadry.  Vbassy.     Lovf  hit.  Ambas- 

E'mbassage.  I  ciator,  Wachter  says,  is 

E'mbassy.  I       Any  messenger  of  king, 

Emea'ssiate.  )  monastery,   or    state  ;— It 

is  more  generally — 

Any  messenger;  or  person  sent  or  entrusted 

wi'li  a  message  or  erraxid. 
VOL.  r. 
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Sendeth  som  other  wise  embassadouri. 
For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die. 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  hasardours  allie. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12,548. 

But  as  soone  as  the  hete  of  tliy  charytye  descended  vpon 
the  in  the  similitude  of  fyre,  they  were  then  made  so  con- 
staunt  &  sure  in  theyr  myndes,  that  from  that  tyme  forwarde 
by  no  drede,  threatning,  nor  persecucion,  they  feared  to 
shew  thine  embassadc  &  commaundement. 

Fisher.   On  the  Seuen  Psalmes,  Fs.  143.  pt.  ii. 

And  in  that  point  Christ  would  haue  those  that  his  be,  to 
excel  and  be  ri;ig  leaders  euen  aboue  emperours  :  as  those, 
vnto  whom,  beinge  his  embassadours,  he  gaue  the  keies 
of  the  kingdoe  of  heaue. 

Bp.  Gardner.    Of  true  Obedience,  p.  41. 

Enclyne  thyne  eare  Lord  and  consydre,  open  thine  eyes,  O 
Lord,  and  se.  and  pondre  all  the  wordes  of  Sennacherib, 
whiche  hathe  sente  hys  embassage  to  blaspheme  the  liuing 
Gai.— Bible,  1551.  Isaye,  c.  S?. 

But  when  the  erle  of  Warwik  vnderstode  of  this  mariage, 
he  tooke  it  liighly  tliat  his  embasinte  was  deluded. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  GO. 
Warw.  I,  but  the  case  is  alter'd. 
When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  Yorke. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

So  that  the  dueness  of  respect  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
seems  to  be  the  common  acknowledsement  of  mankind, 
grounded  upon  the  relation  they  have  to  God,  as  his  embas- 
sadours, and  stewards  of  his  mysteries.— (J.'a«i!«,  Ser.  5. 

Abbon  Bere  coming  from  his  embassadnj  out  of  Italy, 
made  a  chappel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  jovning  to  the  north 
side  of  the  body  of  the  Church  (of  Glastonbury.) 

Leland.  Itinerary,  vol.  iii.  p.  SO. 
Wliich  more  perplex'd  him,  and  in  nearer  sort. 
Than  what  France  might  by  his  embassaye  guess, 
Or  England  deem.  Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  vii. 

Whiles  Anniball  on  this  side  the  river,  staled  in  giving 
audience  to  the  e mbassages  oi  the  Gaules,  he  conducted  over 
the  regiments  of  footmen  more  heavily  armed. 

Holland.  Lirivs,  p.  420. 

And  instantly  an  embassy  is  sent 
To  Charles  of  France,  to  will  him  to  restore 

Those  territories,  of  whose  large  extent 
The  English  kings  were  owners  of  before. 

Drayton.  The  Bailie  of  Agincourt. 

Fabius  thinking  his  embassie  had  been  ended,  and  being 
somewhat  hot  and  rash  in  defence  of  the  Clusinians,  gave 
defiance  to  the  valiantest  Gaule  there,  to  fight  with  him  man 
to  ma-n.-North.  Plutarch,  p.  57. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Herod  received  them  not  as 
kings,  no  nor  with  that  respect  that  is  due  to  the  embas- 
r.adors  of  kings.— 5o«(A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

With  fear  the  modest  matron  [Hersilia]  lifts  her  eyes 
And  to  the  bright  ambassadress  [Iris]  replies. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  xiv. 

Imagine  an  ambassador  presenting  himself  in  a  poor  frieze 
jerkin,   and  tattered  cloths,  certainly  he  would  have  but 
small  audience,  his  embassy  would  speed  rather  according  to 
the  weakness  of  him  that  brought  it,  than  the  majesty  of 
him  that  sent  hun.—Sonth,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
Then  like  heav'n's  mild  embassador  of  love 
To  man  repentant  bade  the  tumult  cease, 
Smooth'd  the  blue  bosom  of  the  realms  above. 
And  hush'd  the  rebel  elements  to  peace. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy.     Repeat, 
That  to  obtain  my  friendship  Asia's  prince 
To  me  hath  proffer'd  sov'reignty  o'er  Greece. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  h.  x. 

E.M-BATHE,  y.  (Also  7m.)  To  wet,  to  wash, 
to  soak  in  water  or  other  liquid ;  to  cover,  steep, 
immerse  or  overwhelm  ;  as  in  a  bath. 

Coole  violets,  and  orpine  growing  still, 
Embathed  balme,  and  cheerfull  galingale. 
Fresh  costmarie,  and  breathfuU  camomiU. 

Spenser.  Mviopotmos. 
And  she  suppos'd  she  saw  in  Neptune's  skies 
How  her  star  wander'd,  wash'd  in  smarting  brine 
For  her  love's  sake,  that  with  immortal  wine 
Should  be  embath'd,  and  swim  in  more  heart's-ease 
Than  there  was  water  in  the  Sestian  seas. 

Hero  Sf  Leander,  by  Marlow  S;  Chapman. 

EM-BA'TTAIL,  or  I      (Also/m.)      ¥v.  Bat- 
Emba'ttle,  i\  )  talk ;    \t.  Battaglia  ;    Sp. 

Batalla.     A.  S.  Beat-an,   to  beat,   to  strike,  to 

fight. 

To  fight,  or  engage  in  fight ;  also  to  arm  or 

prepare  for  fight,  to  put  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  to 

fortify 
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And  whan  I  had  a  while  igone. 

Full  long  and  brode,  and  eueridele 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  wele 

With  hie  walls  embatailed.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 
!  redder  than  the  fin  corall, 
it  were  a  castel  wall. 
Id.  The  Xonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,806. 
High  was  his  comb  and  coral-red  withal 
In  dents  embaltl,-d  like  a  castel  wall. 

Drydcn.   The  Cock  8;  Fox. 
And  whan  that  he  was  enbalailed. 
He  goth,  and  hath  the  felde  assailed, 
And  slough,  and  toke  all  that  he  fonde. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
Into  a  felde  she  brought  me  wyde  and  large 

Enwalled  about  with  stony  flynt. 
Strongly  embatel'd,  muche  costious  of  charge, 
To  walke  on  this  wal,  she  bed  I  should  nat  stint. 

Skeilon.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell, 
A  second  French  transpierc'd  him  with  a  pike; 
That  from  the  height  of  Ih'  embattled  tow'rs. 
Their  mixed  blood  ran  down  the  walls  in  showers. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 


■The 


nd  the 


liall  emballa 


Shakespeare.  Antony  ^-  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  9. 
'\Vhich  when  the  consul!  perceived,  he  paid  them  againe 
with  the  like  measure  of  feare,  as  they  before  had  from  them 
received,  and  with  his  armie  readie  embatiailed,  biddeth  them 
battaile:  who  being  privie  to  Ihemselues  what  forces  were 
wanting,  forbare  to  fight.— Holland.  Licivs,  p.  129. 

Embattled  Princes  wait  the  chief, 

Whose  voice  should  rule,  whose  arm  should  lead ; 
And,  in  kind  murmurs,  chide  that  grief, 

Which  hinders  Europe  being  freed. 

Prior.  Ode  to  the  King,  (1695.) 

O  ye  who  roam 

In  exile  :  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 

Seek  bright  renown  ;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 

Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause  ; 

Approach :  behold  this  marble.— .4*t«.svrfe.  Inscriptions,  4. 

El^r-B.AY,  r.  (Also/m.)  To  enclose  or  sur- 
round with  a  bay ,-  a  bowing,  or  bending,  or  curving 
of  the  shore  ;  and,  generally,  to  surround. 

Upon  Tuesday  the  1 1th  of  June,  we  forsooke  the  coast  of 
England.  So  againe  Tuesday  the  30th  of  July  (seuen  weekes 
after)  we  got  sight  of  land,  being  immediately  embayed  in 
the  grand  bay.  or  some  other  great  lay:  the  certainty 
whereof  we  could  not  iudge. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
Upon  another  small  Hand  here  was  also  found  a  great 
dead  fish,  whiche  as  it  should  seeme  had  bene  embayed  with 
yce,  and  was  in  proportion  round  like  to  a  porpose. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 
Though  there  the  Current  be  the  pilot  made, 
Y'et  ere  thou  be  where  thou  shouldst  be  embay'd. 
Thou  Shalt  upon  another  forest  set, 
Where  many  shipwrack  and  no  further  get. 

Dunne,  Elegy  18. 
Men.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleete 
Be  not  enshelter'd,  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown  d. 
It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  out. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Where  opposite  Euboea  Aulis  lies. 
And  where  the  Locrian  cities  lofty  rise, 
Till  Pagasa  her  friendly  port  dispiay'd. 
Where  rode  triumphant  Argo  safe  embay'd. 

Fawkes.  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  b.  iy. 

EM- BAY,  u.  To  embathe;  and  (met.)  to 
soothe,  to  lull,  to  del-ight. 

The  verdant  grasse  my  couch  did  goodly  dight, 

And  pillow  was  my  helmet  faire  displaid. 

Whiles  euery  sense  the  humour  sweet  embay'd, 
And  slumbering  soft  my  hart  did  steal  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
At  that  wide  orifice,  her  trembling  hart 

Was  drawne  forth,  and  in  siluer  basin  layd, 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart, 

And  in  her  bloud  yet  steaming  fresh  embay'd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
Their  strength  was  gone,  their  cunning  was  away, 

And  furie  in  their  stead  maintain'd  the  fight. 
Their  swords  both  points  and  edges  sharp  embay. 

In  purple  bloud,  where  so  they  hit  or  light. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xii.  s.  63. 
And  all  about  embayed  in  soft  sleep 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  around  were  spread, 
^Vhich  the  fair  witch  in  goHen  chains  did  keep, 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered. 

G.  Fletcher.   Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

EM- BED,  V.  To  place  or  set,  plunge  or 
shik ;  (se.)  as  in  a  bed  of  mortar;  in  mortar — . 
sjirfad. 

i  P 
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Heflect  upon  fhe  number  of  muscles,  not  fi;w»r  than  four 
hmdred  and  forty-six  in  the  human  body,  kno\Yn  and 
named,  how  contiguous  they  lie  to  each  other,  in  layers,  as 
it  were,  over  one  another,  crossing  one  another,  sometimes 
embeadcd  in  one  another,  sometimes  perforatins  one  another. 
Paley.  Nal-ral  Theology,  c.  9. 

EM-BE'LLISH,w.  ^     (Also/ni.)    Vv.  Embel- 
Embe'llisher.  >lir  ;   It.  Imbellire,  ornare, 

Embe'llishment.  J  decorare,  from  the  prep. 
en,  and  Fr.  Bel,  and  this  from  Lat.  BiUiis,  (Skin- 
ner.) 

"  Fr.  Embellir,— to  imbelHsh,  beautifie,  garnish, 
adorn,  be-deck,  trirame  up,  set  out  unto  the  eve," 
(Cotgrave.) 
But  mekely  she  let  her  eien  fall 
And  thilke  semblant  sate  her  wel  withall 
And  eke  her  teares  full  of  heauinesse 
Einbelessed  her  wifely  chastnesse. 

Chaucer.  Legend  oj  Lucrece. 

Wth  this  faire  fiowre  your  goodly  girlonds  dight, 

Of  chastitie  and  vertiie  virginal. 
That  shall  embellish  more  your  beauty  bright, 
And  crowne  your  heads  with  heauenlie  coronall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

If  women  annoint  their  faces  with  a  liniment  made  of  it 

overnight,  it  dooth  embellish  their  skin  at  one  instant  and 

with  one  dressing  :  yea,  it  taketh  away  the  pimples  and  spots 

that  disfigure  the  face,  in  manner  of  lentils. 

Holland.  Plinle,  b.  x.Kil.  c.  21. 
Hnw  will  sweet  Ovid's  ghost  be  pleas'd  to  hear 
His  fame  augmented  by  an  English  peer ; 
How  he  embellishes  his  Helen's  loves. 
Outdoes  his  softness,  and  his  sense  improves ! 

Dryden.  Ep.  To  the  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

These  therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  which  they  are 

S3  eloquent  upon  as  they  can  and  may  be  called  embeHishers. 

Spcclator,  lio.Ul. 

Jlitton.  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance 
from  tlie  Iliad  and  .«:neid.  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poeti- 
cal rmbfllixhment,  like  the  authors  above-mentioned;  but 
makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his 
fable,  and  for  the  breaking  otT  the  combat  between  the  two 
warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging. 

Id.  No.  321. 

Indeed  the  critic  deserves  our  pity,  who  cannot  see  that 
the  formal  circumstance  of  sitting  silent  seven  days,  was  a 
dramatic  embelltshmcnl  in  the  Eastern  manner. 

Warburton.   The  Divine  Leyaliun,  b.  vi.  Notes. 

E'MBERS.  A.S.  ^mt/rian  ;  Dut.  Amer. 
(See  .Amber.)  Junius  observes,  that  the  Dut. 
Amfrbii/hen  signifies  scintiliarum  sirictiirce,  and 
thus  might  be  the  same  word  as  hameringeyt,  i.  e. 
to  hammer  or  strike  out,  (se.)  sparks  from  hot 
iron.  Skinner  derives  from  old  Goth.  EM,  fire, 
and  ber-an,  parere,  to  bring  forlh,  (q.d. )  partus 
ignis,  ./fee  brought  forth  or  produced.  Waohter 
considers  the  Dut.  Amer,  amber,  to  be  aliquid 
ustura,  any  thing  burnt,  from  the  verb  amheren, 
anbernen  or  anbrennen,  incendere,  to  burn.  Junius 
explains  the  word, — 

"  Ashes  in  appearance  extinct,  but  betraying 
hidden  fire,  by  the  faint  and  decaying  light  of 
sparks  glittering  among  them."  Used  met.  for — 
decaying  heat,  remaining  warmth.  And  see 
Amber. 

Than  as  the  coles  can  not  be  in  the  ?m6r?5without  sparkes, 
nor  corrupcion  of  the  carion  without  stencbe.  no  more  can 
he  that  bath  a  hole  and  clere  hearte  be.  without  enforcyng 
him  to  vtter  louynge  woordes.— GoWen  Boke,  c.  15. 

Fool,  to  believe  the  nre  quite  out,  alas  ! 
■Which  only  laid  asleep  in  embers  was. 

Sherburne.  Novo  Inamoramento. 
Tfet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  past : 

For  oft  the  beavenlj  fire,  that  lay  conceal'd 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast. 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd. 

Thoiiwn.  The  Ciislle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 
Pestruction  withers  up  the  ground, 
Like  parchment  into  embers  cast. 

Hart.  Contentment.  Ssc  under  the  Divine  Will. 

E'MBER-EVES.  >       Skinner  thinks  from  em- 
E'mder-wef.k.         S  ber,    cineres,    ashes ;     be- 
cause the  ancients  used  to  fast  with  ashes  cast 
upon  their  heads,  or  sitting  among  the  ashes.   See 
also  Minsheio. 

In  A.  S.  Ymb-ren,  ymb-ri/ne,  is  "  a  circle,  a 
rundle,  a  cirouit,  circumference,  or  that  which  in 
a  circular  course  ends  where  it  began  :  a  revolu- 
tion. Gearlica  ymbryne,  tlie  revolution  of  the 
year;    Ymbren  feesten,   Ymhren  wucan,    Ymbren 
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dagas  (i.  e.  Ember  feast.  Ember  ^veek,  Ember 
days. )  As  for  the  etymology  of  the  word  (Ember,) 
it  cometh  not  (Somner  adds)  as  is  commonly  re- 
ceived from  embers,  or  ashes,  which  were  used 
onely  on  (what  tooke  name  from  thence)  Ash- 
Wcdnesday  :  but  is  compounded  of  ymb,  or  emb, 
circum,  about,  and  rene,  or  ryne,  cursus,  a  course 
or  running ;  and  is  applied  to  these  Fasts,  because 
constantly  observed  at  certain  set  seasons  in  the 
course  or  circuil  of  the  yeare."  See  also  Mare- 
schal,  Observationes  in  Versionem  Anglo.  Sax. 
p.  528. 

It  hath  been  sung  at  fesliv.ils, 

On  Ember-eres,  and  holy  s.\es.— Shales.  Peric.  Act  i.  so.  1. 

Ga^lh.  'Twas  well  spoke  of  a  cook.  And  are  all  fallen 
into  fasting-days  and  Emher-tveeks,  that  cooks  are  out  of 
■a%e1—Massin!jer.  The  Old  Law,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

E^I-BE'TTER,  v.  To  make,  or  cause  to  be, 
better,  (qv.) 

For  cruelty  doth  not  emheiter  men, 

But  them  more  wary  makes  then  they  have  been. 

Daniel.  Choruses  in  Philotas. 

EM-BE'ZZLE,  I'.  ■)        (Also    Im.)     Chaucer 

Embe'zzlement.  S  writes  embesile  ,-  "  Fr.  Em- 
bler,— to  steal,  filch,  lurch,  pilfer,  nim,  purloin, 
imbezel,  convey  awa}',"  (Cotgrave.) 

In  the  quotations  from  Drydcn  and  Sharp,  the 
applications  seem  to  be  equivalent  to — bezzle, 
(qv.)  sc — 

To  weiste  or  squander. 

These  wicked  wretches,  these  hounds  of  he! 
A.S  I  haue  told  here  in  this  sentence 
Were  not  content  my  deere  love  thus  to  quel 
But  yet  they  must  embesile  his  presence. 

Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdaleine. 

As  God  takes  pleasure  in  doing  wonders  for  men,  he  so 
loves  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  great  works  that  he  doeth. 
He  hath  no  reason  to  part  with  his  owne  glory  ;  that  is  too 
precious  for  him  to  lose,  or  for  his  creature  to  embexell. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  The  Five  Loaves  and  Two  Fishes. 

They  proceeded  to  charge  him  by  presumptions  and  sus- 
picions, rather  than  by  direct  evidences  and  proul'es,  for 
emhezzeliny  and  averting  to  liis  ptoper  use  certaine  trea- 
sure gotten  from  king  Antiochus. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  lOlG. 

What  when  thou  hast  embezeVd  all  thy  store  ? 
Where's  all  thy  father  left  ?  'Tis  true,  I  grant, 
Some  I  have  mortgag'd,  to  supply  my  want. 

Drydeu.  Persius,  Sat.  6. 

Tlie  attendance  it  [Relision]  requires  on  our  business, 
will  not  allow  us  to  embezzle  our  money  in  drinking  or 
gaming.— S*nrp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

To  remove  doubts  which  ha;!  existed  respecting  raiScjz'f- 
ments  by  merchants'  and  bankers'  clerks,  it  wss  enacted,  by 
the  39  George  III.  ch  85,  that  if  any  servant  or  clerk  should 
by  virtue  of  his  employment  receive  any  money,  bills,  or 
any  valuable  security,  goods  or  effects,  in  the  name  or  on 
the  account  of  his  master  or  employer,  and  should  after- 
wards embezzle  any  part  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  feloniously  stolen  the  same,  and  should  be  subject  to 
transportation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1".  Note  3. 

EM-BI'LLOW,  u.  To  swell  or  heave;  ap- 
plied to  the  waves  of  the-  sea. 

And  then  enbiiUon-ed  high  doth  in  his  pride  disdaine 
With  fome  and  roaring  din  all  hugeness  of  the  maine. 

Lisle.  DuBartas.  The  First  Booke  of  Noe. 

EM-BI'TTER,  v.  To  cause  to  be  biting,  pierc- 
ing, penetrating;  and  thus,  painful,  hurtful, 
inflicting  pain  or  distress  of  mind. 

■\^^^ich  would  soon  embitter  and  debase  al  worldly  plea- 
sures, which  are  but  ciphers  in  respect  to  these. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Activ.  sc.2. 

Thirdly,  let  it  be  further  considered,  that  godliness  is  a 
most  effectual  antidote  against  all  those  inquietudes,  and 
evil  accidents,  that  do  either  wholly  destroy  or  very  much 
embitter,  the  pleasures  of  \ife.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

It  is  our  fond  conceits,  our  froward  humours,  our  perverse 
behaviours,  which  do  create  the  trouble,  which  seemeth 
adherent  to  any  condition,  and  embittereth  every  state; 
which  from  any  slight  occasion  doth  create 
turneth  every  event  into  disaster.— iarroui,  ■ 

EM-BLAZE,  f.^       A.S.   Bleesnn,    to   blow; 
Embl.^'zon.  \GcT.Blasent   Dut.  Blaesen. 

Embla'zoner.       f      To  rush,  issue,  send  forth 
Embla'zonrt.      J  or  emit,  (sc.)  like  a  blast; 
i.  e.  suddenly,  widely,  rapidly.     And  thus  also, — 


vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 
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To  spread  or  disperse,  to  divulge,  to  publish,  to 
proclaiiTi ;  also,  to  display  or  set  forth,  conspi- 
cuously, ostentatiously. 

For  sweet  Variety  herself  did  throw 
To  every  b.-ink,  here  all  tlie  grounds  she  dide 
In  lily  white,  there  pinks  eblazed  white, 
And  damask  all  the  earth. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ  Triumph  on  Earth 
Ne're  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point, 
But  thou  Shalt  weare  it  as  a  herald's  coate. 
To  emblaze  the  honor  that  thy  master  got. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  I'l.  Act  iv.  sc.  19. 
On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  killing  bowe 
And  cruell  shafts  emblazoned  she  beheld. 
At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  queld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
TV  engladden'd  spring,  forgetful  now  to  weep, 
Began  f  enblazon  from  her  leavy  bed. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ  Triumph  after  Death. 

But  I  step  again  to  this  embtazoner  of  his  title-page 
(whether  it  be  the  same  man  or  no,  I  leave  it  in  the  midst) 
and  here  I  find  him  pronouncing,  without  reprieve,  those 
animadversions  to  be  a  slanderous  and  scurrilous  libel. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

From  low  and  abject  themes  the  gi-oveling  Muse 

Now  mounts  aerial,  to  sing  of  arms 

Triumphant,  and  emblaze  the  martial  acts 

Of  Britain's  hero.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 


Nor  long  inswath'd  the  sacred  infant  lav  : 

(Celestial  forms  fidl  soon  their  prime  attain :) 
Her  eves  oft  darted  o'er  the  liquid  way. 

With  golden  light  emblaz'd  the  darkling  main- 
Sir  W.  Jones.  A  Hymn  to  Lacshmi. 
Apollo  liere  enthroned  in  light  appears 
The  eye  of  heaven,  emblazer  of  the  spheres. 

Mickle.  Lusiad,  b.  10. 


E'MBLEM,!'. 
E'mele.m,  n. 
Emblema'tical. 

Emblema'pically. 
Embi.ema'ticise,  v. 

EMni,F.'M.\TIZE. 


Fr.  Emblem;  It.  and 
Sp.  Emblema  ,-  Lat.  En- 
bkma  ;  Gr.E;u;8\77;ua,iri;,  a 
TO  c/j-BaKAdP,  to  throw  or 
cast  in,  to  insert,  to  inlay. 
Est  cnim  epL^Xruxa,  says 
Vossius,  sigillum  quod 
operi  alteri  inseritur  atque  illigatur.  And  Pliny, 
Ulysses  ct  Diomedes  erant  in  phialae  emblemate, 
Palladium  surripientes  ;  which  Holland  thus  para- 
phmstically  and  explanatorily  renders,  "  A  broad 
goblet  or  standing  piece  there  was,  with  a  derice 
appendant  to  it,  for  to  be  set  on  and  tidien  off  with 
a  vice,  and  the  same  resembled  Ulixes  and  Dio- 
medes stealing  the  Palladium  out  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  in  Troy,"  (Plitiie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  12.) 

"  Fr.  Emblem, — an  emblem,  a  picture,  and  short 
posie,  expressing  some  particular  conceit,"  (Cot- 
grave.) 

And  our  now  overshadow'd  souls  (to  whose  beauties  stars 
were  foils)  may  be  exactly  emblem'd,  by  those  crusted  globes, 
whose  influential  emissions  are  intercepted,  by  the  inter- 
posal of  the  benighting  element,  while  the  purer  essence  is 
imprison'd  within  the  narrow  compasse  of  a  centre. 

Glunvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1. 

■Why  may  he  not  be  emblem'd  by  the  cozening  fig-tree 
that  our  Saviour  curs'd. — Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  80. 

About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret. 
Emblems,  impresses,  hieroglyphics  set. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wan,  b.  vJ. 
Or  is  "t  because  such  painted  ware 
Besembles  .something  that  you  are, 
Soe  py'de,  soe  seeming,  soe  unsound 
In  manners,  and  in  doctrine,  found, 
That,  out  of  embtematick  wit. 
You  spare  yourselves  in  sparing  it  ? 

Corbet.  Upon  Fairford  Windows. 

Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hieroglyphically; 
and  so  did  the  yEgyptians,  unto  whom  the  phoenix  was  the 
hieroglyphick  of  the  sun. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
Thus  began  the  descriptions  of  griphins,  basilisks,  phcenix, 
and  many  more ;  wliich  emblematists  and  heralds  have  en- 
tertained with  significations  answering  their  institutions. 
Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  20 

By  Alciate,  the  great  emblematist,  he  [the  beaver]  Is 
turned  to  another  purpose,  to  teach  men  rather  to  part  witli 
their  purses  than  their  lives,  and  by  their  wealth  to  redeem 
themselves  out  of  danger.— J'ttZ/er.  Worthies.  Cardiganshire, 
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The  word  emhlettKB  having  got  into  one,  [puWit 

l«iit  1  it  was  thrust  out  by  an  express  edict  of  the 

Hnu,en,  b.  iv. 


Let.  10. 


He  will  have  the  twelve  stones  in  the  breast-plate  to 
signify  the  twe-Ive  signes  in  the  zodiack.  and  their  being 
r.inged  into  four  ternaries,  to  denote  the  four  seasons  of  U.e 
yeare,  his  blew  robe  to  emblemntize  the  air,  the  flower- 
work  at  the  hemme  thereof  the  earth. 

More.  Defence  of  Philosophical  Calbala,  App. 

Some  in  their  hands,  beside  the  lance  and  shield, 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held, 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took, 
Of  ualm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Lea f 

O  Pope  !     Since  envy  is  decreed  by  fate, 
Since  she  pursues  alone  the  wise  and  great ; 
In  one  small,  emblematic  landscape  see. 
How  vast  a  distance  'twixt  thy  foe  and  thee. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  1. 

There  ought  to  be  useful  morals  and  reflections  couched 
under  it,  (an  allegory,]  which  still  receive  a  greater  value 
from  their  being  new  and  uncommon  :  as  also  from  their 
appearing  difficult  to  have  been  thrown  into  emblematical 
types  and  shadows. — Guardian,  No.  152. 

The  sacr,imental  feeding  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

is  the  reception  of  spiritual  nourishment,  emblematical/!/ 

represented  by  those  material  elements,  which  contribute 

most  to  animal  nutrition  and  refreshment ;  bread  and  ^vine. 

Knox.  On  the  Lord's  Supper,  s.  9. 

He  [Giacomo  Amiconi]  drew  the  queen  and  the  three 
eldest  princesses,  and  prints  were  taken  from  his  pictures, 
which  he  generally  endeavoured  to  emblematicise  by  genii 
and  Cupids. —  IValpole.  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 

The  image  is  apparently  antique,  and  easily  explained  by 
those  who  know  that  anciently  the  sun  was  commonly  em- 
blematized by  a  starry  or  radiate  figure. 

Hard.  On  the  Marks  of  Imitation. 

E'MBLEMENTS.  Low  L<it.  Emhladare,  semi- 
nnre,  from  the  Fr.  Emhlaver,  (  Spelman. )  En,  and 
hlavier, — of  or  belonging  to  corn  or  corn  land. 

"  Emhlaver, — to  sow  the  ground  with  corn," 
(Cotgrave.) 

If  a  tenant  for  his  own  life  sows  the  lands,  and  dies  before 
h.irvest.  his  executors  shall  have  the  emblemejits,  or  profits 
of  the  crop. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

EM-BLO'SSOM,  v.  To  cover  with  bloom  or 
blossom,  (qv. ) 

Sweet,  O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng. 

On  the  white  emblossom'd  spray ! 
Nature's  universal  song 

Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 

Cunningham.  Day.  A  Pastoral. 

EM-BO'DY,  V.  (Also  Im. )  To  invest  or  clothe 
with  bodi/,  to  put  into  bodily,  corporeal,  material, 
or  substantial  shape  ;  to  incorporate  ;  and  (met. ) 
to  draw  together  into  one  united  company  or 
mass,  as  a  body  of  soldiers ;  to  embody  the 
militia. 

For  sn  must  all  things  excellent  begin. 
And  eke  enrooted  deepe  must  be  the  tree, 

Whose  big  embodied  branches  shall  not  lin. 
Till  they  to  heauen's  bight  forth  stretched  bee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 

That  she  which  marries  you,  must  marrie  me. 

Either  both  or  none.— SAatepeare.  All's  Well,  Act  v.  sc.3. 

At  this  turn,  sir,  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  again  made 

use  of  the  Piatonick  hypothesis,  that  Spirits  are  embodied. 

Glanvill.    Witchcraft,  s.  11. 

The  soul,  while  it  is  embodied,  can  no  more  be  divided 
frnm  sin,  than  the  bodn  itself  can  be  considered  ^vithout 
flcsli.— So;(/A,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  1.  j 

From  thee  we  came,  from  thee  our  being  drew  ;  , 

Whatever  lives  and  moves,  great  sire  !  is  thine,  I 

Embodied  portions  of  the  soul  divine.  j 

West.  Hymn  to  Cleanthes.  I 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  rail  at  Lord  Bute,  but  firmly  to  em-  j 

bndii  against  this  court  party  and  its  practices,  which  can 

afford  us  any  prospect  of  relief  in  our  present  condition.  I 

Burke.  On  itie  Present  Discontents.  I 

EM-BOIL,  V.  To  throw,  to  throw  forth,  (sl-.  )  ; 
from  the  surface. 

(Met.)  to  be  or  cause  to  be  warm,  heated  ;  to 
.".gitate. 

Faint,  weary,  sore,  emboyled,  grieued,  brent 
With  heate,  toyle.  wounds,  amies,  smart,  and  inward  fire, 
Death  better  weze.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
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With  whose  reproche  and  odious  menace 

The  knight  emboytivg  in  his  haughty  hart, 
Knit  all  hcs  forces,  and  gan  soone  vnbtace 
His  grasping  hold.— 5;)t«scr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

EMBO'ISSEMENT.     See  Embush. 

E  M-  B  O  L  D,  V.  \      To  bold  or  emhold,  bolden  or 
Embg'ldi.n.        )  embolden,  is  to  confirm  the  cou- 
rage, strengthen  the  resolution,  to  give  additional 
courage,  to  encourage. 

And  for  shee  was  so  goodly  (as  me  thought)  mine  havte 
began  somedeale  to  be  enbiJden,  and  wext  a  little  hardy  to 
speak,  but  yet  with  quaking  voice. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

But  now  we  dare  not  shew  our  selfe  in  place, 

Ne  vs  embold  to  dwel  in  company 

There  as  our  hert  would  loue  right  faithfully. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

This  vulgare  and  comon  dronkeunes  enboldeth  man  to 
set  nought,  yea  by  his  owne  life. 

Udat.  Acles  of  tite  Apostles,  c.  2. 

Upon  whose  approach  their  fellov/es  being  more  em- 
boldened, did  offer  to  boord  the  galliasse. 

Ilucklayt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  601. 

For  soone  as  he  was  vanisht  out  of  sight, 

His  coward  courage  gan  emboldned  bee, 
And  cast  t'auenge  him  of  that  foule  despighl. 

Which  he  had  borne  of  his  bold  enemle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  .'>. 

I  must  let  you  understand,  I  thinke  myselfe  in  better 
plight  for  a  lender  then  you  are :  the  which  hath  some- 
thing emboldened  me  to  this  vnseason'd  intrusion :  for  they 
say,  ifTnoney  goe  before,  all  wayes  doe  lye  open. 

Shalcespcure.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

'Tis  necessary  he  should  dye: 

Nothiug  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

Id.  Timon  of  Alliens,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins  ; 
Then,  at  their  call  emholden'd,  out  they  come. 
And  swell  the  germs,  and  burst  the  narrow  room. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Free,  as  at  Mansfield,  he  at  court  appears, 
Still  uncorrupted  by  mean  hopes  and  fears. 
Plainly  his  mind  does  to  his  Prince  impart. 
Alone  embo'den'd  by  an  honest  heart. 

Dodsley.  Prologue  to  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court. 

E'MBOLIFE.  Emhelfe  circle.  Speight  (as 
Skinner  observes)  explains  —  the  oblique  circle; 
but  he  himself  rather  thinks  it  is  from  the 
Gr.  S.ij.^oKijios,  intercalaris,  i.  e.  the  intercalary 
circle,  when  a  day  is  intercalated  each  fourth 
year. 

Speight,  however,  had  Chaucer's  own  authority 
for  his  explanation. 

The  excellence  of  the  sphere  solide  aniongs  other  noble 

conclusions,  sheneth  manifest  the  diners  assensions  of  signes 

in  diners  places,  as  well  in  right  cercles  as  in  embolife  cercle. 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Astrolabie. 


i  obli, 


These  same  signes  from  the  heade  of  Caprirorne  vnto  the 
ende  of  Geminy,  beene  called  tortuous  signes  or  crooked  j 
signes,  for  they  risen  embolnfe  in  our  oriz'onte.  and  these  j 
croked  signs  ben  obedient  to  y  signs  that  ben  of  the  right 
ascencion.— /(/.  //;. 

EM-BO'SOM,  V.     To  receive  within  the  bo.  I 
som,   within   the  heart,   within    the    feelings   or  I 
passions,  the  desires  or  affections  of  the  heart ; 
to  store  or  treasure  up,  (sc. )  as  in  the  bosom;  i 
to  fix  or  seat  deeply  ;    to  shelter.  \ 

Kind  Lord,  where  is  the  kindnesse  once  thou  swarest, 
Swarest  in  truth  thy  David's  stock  should  finde  ! 

Show,  Lord,  yet  show  thou  for  thy  servant  carest. 
Holding  those  shames  in  unforgetting  mind, 
Which  Ve  embosom'd  beare  of  iriany  a  kind. 

Sidney.  The  Psalms  of  David,  Fs,  i 

This  gracelesse  man,  for  furtherance  of  his  guile, 
Did  court  the  handmaid  of  my  lady  deare, 

Wlio,  glad  t'  embosome  his  affection  vile. 
Did  all  she  might,  more  pleasing  to  appear. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii.  c. 


1.  The  deathless  heir  of  all  thy  father's  day; 

2.  Decently  born, 

Embosom'd  in  a  much  more  rosy  mom. 
The  blushes  of  thy  all-unbleraished  mother. 

Crashaw.  In  the  glorious  Epiphany. 
tif9 
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His  house,  emhtisrm'd  in  the  grove. 
Sacred  t<j  social  life  and  social  lovo, 
Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendant  green, 
Where  Thames  reflects  the  visionary  eeene." 

Pope.  IJuraee,  b.iv.  Oilel 
That  tranquil  sea,  where  sorrows  are  no  more, 
No  storm-vext  billows  lash  the  peaceful  sliore  : 
^'here  in  heav'n's  bliss  embosnm'd  may  ynu  prove 
The  height  of  endless  happiness  and  love 

Fawkes.  An  Epithalamic  Oit, 
E  M-  B  0  S  S,  r.     "  Fr.  Emhoister,— 
To  imbox,  enclose,  insert,  fasten,  put  or  shut 
up,  as  within  a  box,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
And  there  all  night  himselfe  in  anguish  tost ; 

Vowing,  that  tieuer  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbs  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  emhost. 
Till  that  his  ladies  sight  he  mole  attaine. 
Or  vnderstand,  that  she  in  safety  did  remain. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vl.  c.  *. 
Hee  so  disseized  of  his  gryping  grosse, 

The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  againe  assaid 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  enwosse. 
And  three  men's  streugth  vnto  the  stroke  he  laid. 

Id.  lb.  b.i.  c.n. 

E  M-  B  O  S  S,  u.  Fr.  Emhosquer ,-  It.  Imboscare  ; 
to  embusk,  to  plant  or  set  wood,  to  enclose  or  sur- 
round with  biisfies,  with  v.-ood ;  with  a  thicket  of 
bushes  or  wood.  Skinner  says,  as  vox  vcnatlca,  it 
is  either  spoken  of  the  huntsman,  and  then  sig- 
nifies to  drive  the  deer  into  the  wood  ;  or  of  the 
deer,  and  then  signifies  to  hide  in  the  wood.  And 
iMr.  Tyrwhitt,  "  Sheltered  in  a  wood." 

To  go  or  cause  to  go,  to  drive,  to  take  shelter 
in  the  bushes,  in  a  wood  ;  to  enclose,  surround,  or 
encircle  in  a  wood.  See  the  next  Emboss  :  the 
two  first  quotations  from  Spenser,  placed  there, 
seem  to  be,  at  least,  equivocal. 

And  all  men  spake  of  hunting. 

How  they  wold  slee  the  hart  with  strength, 

And  how  the  hart  had  upon  length 

So  much  enbosed,  I  not  now  what.— CSaacsr.  TheDreame. 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird, 
In  the  Arabian  woods  ernbost. 
That  no  second  knows,  nor  third. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes, 
EM-BOS.S,! 
Em 

Embo'ssing,  n.  J  an  arcniiecioniCK  wora,  saya 
Skinner.  It  is  spoken  of  sculpture  sliiihly  pro- 
jecting, which,  by  the  Italians,  is  called  basso  and 
mezzo  relievo;  and  thus  6o.ss  may  be  corrupted 
from  basso,  which  is  applied  to  any  thing  relieved 
or  raised  but  slightly,  lowly ;  en  basse,  distinguished 
from  en  relief;  and  thus  applied  generally,  to  any 
thing  rising,  projecting,  or  swelling  forth.  And 
see  BossE. 

To  rise,  or  cause  to  rise,  to  raise,  to  project,  io 
swell  forth ;  to  cover  with  bosses,  projections, 
swellings,  or  protuberances,  (in  basso,  in  bosse.) 

According  to  the  old  writers  on  hunting,  a  deer 
is  said  to  be  embossed,  when  it  throws  forth  bosses, 
or  round  masses  of  foam  from  its  mouth  ;  or  when 
it  swells  at  the  knees  with  hard  hunting;  and 
thus,  to  ernhoss  is  (consequentially)  to  hunt  hard, 
to  hunt  down,  to  overpower  with  fatigue  or  weari- 
ness,  and  fas  in  Spenser,  "  Embossed  with  bale") 
to  overwhelm. 

There  is  not  in  Homer  any  word  to  correspond 
with  embost  in  Chapman. 
See  Emboss,  ante. 
Upon  a  thicke  palfray.  paper  white, 
With  sadell  redde,  enbrouded  with  delite 
Of  gold  the  barres  vp  enbossed  high. 
Sate  Dido.  Chaucer.  Legend  of  Dido. 

Of  birral  enbosed  were  the  pyllers  round. 

Skelton.  The  Crownt  of  Lauretl. 
In  her  right  hand  a  fire-hrand  she  did  tosse 

About  her  head,  still  roming  here  and  there; 
As  a  dismayed  decre  in  chace  embost, 
Frightfull  of  his  safety,  hath  his  right  way  lost. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  12. 
Like  dastard  curres,  that  haning  at  a  hay 

The  salvage  beast  emhost  in  weary  chase, 
Dare  not  adiienture  on  the  stubhome  prav, 

Ne  byte  before.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

In  walls  likewise  did  they  insert  many  nnhle  and  most 
exquisite  sculptures,  and  historical  fables,  half  wrought  up, 
embnss'd.  and  swelling,  and  sometimes  more  than  half[  which 
eminencies  they  now  call  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  iatsr  and 
mezzo  relievo.— £('*i«n,  On  Jrchileciure, 


,v.  "\  (Also  Fm:  and  see  Boss.) 
:r.  >  Fr.  Embosser,  bosse,  tuber ; 
,  71.  J  an  architectonick  word,  says 
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Which,  when  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble  harts, 
Embosl  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  piefe. 

Which  Loue  had  launced  with  his  deadly  darts, 
With  wounding  words  and  tearms  of  foulc  repriefe, 
He  pluckt  from  vs  all  hope  of  due  relief. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  9, 

But  by  ensample  of  the  last  daye's  losse, 

None  of  them  rashly  durst  to  her  approche, 
Ne  in  so  glorious  spoyle  themselves  embcsse. 

Jd.  /*.  b.iii.  c.  1. 

Which  drawing  softly  forth  out  of  the  darke, 
He  open  shew'd,  that  all  men  it  mote  marke ; 
A  gorgeous  girdle,  curiously  enibosS 
With  pearle  and  precious  stone,  worth  many  a  marke. 
Id.  III.  b.  iv.  c.4. 

Why  are  ye  thus  discomfited  like  hinds  that  have  no 

Wlio,  wearied  with  a  long-run  field,  are  instantly  cmhosl. 
Stand  still,  and  in  their  beastly  breasts  is  all  their  courage 
lost. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

His  hellish  arms  were  all  with  fiends  embost, 
Who  damned  souls  with  endless  torments  roast, 
And  thousand  ways  devise  to  vex  the  tortur'd  ghost. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 

For  so  letters,  if  they  be  so  farre  off  as  they  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned, shew  but  as  a  duskish  paper ;  and  all  engravings, 
and  embossings,  (afar  off)  appear  plain. 

Bacon.  NaturaU  History,  §  878. 

The  most  accurate  engravings,   or    embossments,    seem 

[through   a  microscope]    such    rude,    bungling,   deformed 

works,  as  if  they  had  been  done  with  a  mattock,  or  a  trowel. 

Wil/cins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


Box  was  the  yoke,  emboss'd  with  costly  pains, 
And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b?xxiv. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 

I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 

Pourtray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meed. 

U'arlon.  Inscription  in  an  Hermitage. 

EM-BOTTLE,  v.  "  Fr.  Eiubotteler,— to  make 
up  in  bundles  or  bottles,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Stirom,  firmest  fruit, 

F.mbottted  (long  as  Priameian  Troy 

Withstood  the  Greeks)  endures,  ere  justly  mild. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

E.M-BOUND,  V.  To  bind  up,  to  inwrap,  to 
infold. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sinne  of  thought. 
Be  guiltie  of  the  stealing  that  swcetc  breath 
W^hich  was  embonnded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  Hell  want  paines  enough  to  torture  me  : 
1  left  him  veW.— Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

EM-BOW,  t;.  )      (Also/;7i.)   To  6oH>,  to  bend, 

Embo'wment.  )  to  curve,  to  arch. 

In  summer's  day,  when  Phoebus  fairly  shone 

I  saw  a  bull  as  white  as  driuen  snowe. 
With  gilden  homes  emiiowed  like  the  moone 

In  a  fresh  flowring  meadow  lying  low.  I 

Spenser.  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanitie.  ' 

At  Ills  own  proper  charge,  great  cost  he  hath  bestowed, 
In  decking  up  our  temples  here  with  gilded  ,oofs  embowed 
For  honour  of  the  Gods. — Xorth.  Plutarch,  p.  ill. 

Two  rowes  of  pillars,  after  the  mannerof  isles  of  churches, 
also  standing :  the  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any  embow- 
-  ■  e  walls  left. 

NaturaU  History,  §  240. 

EM-B0'\VEL,  v.  See  Disembowel  ;  to  wliicli 
cii:hoa-el  is  used  as  equivalent. 

To  place,  or  plunge,  or  sink,  within  the  bowels ; 
'0  plunge  or  sink.      Al;/), 

To  draw  out.  deprive  of,  the  bou-rls,  the  en- 
trails ;  to  eviscerate. 

His  dreadful!  hand  he  heaued  vp  aloft : 
And  with  his  dredfuU  instrument  of  ire, 

Thought  sure  haue  puwnded  him  to  powder  soft, 
Or  deepe  emtioicel'd  in  the  earth  entire  : 
But  fortune  did  not  with  his  will  conspire. 

Spenser.  Fucric  Queene,  b   .'i.  c.  S. 

There  let  him  hang  embotvelled  in  blood. 
Where  never  any  gentle  shepherd  feed 
His  blessed  flocks. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  DeatI,. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  vsurping  bnare, 
(That  spoyl'd  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines.) 
Swilles  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowei'd  bosomes. 

Sitakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


This  punishment  for  treason.  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  is 
warranted  by  divers  examples  in  Scripture :  for  Joab  was 
drawn,  Bithan  was  hanged,  Judas  was  embowelled,  and  so 
of  the  rest. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.6. 

Their  dead  they  bury  not,  nor  burn  with  fires, 
No  graves  they  dig,  erect  no  fun'ral  pyres  ; 
But  washing  first  tli'  embowei'd  body  clean, 
Gums,  spice  and  melted  pitch  they  pour  within. 

Jenyns.  On  the  Iinmortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i. 

EM-BO'WER,  v.  (Also  Im.)  To  dwell  within 
a.  bower ;  to  enclose,  (sc.)  as  within  a  bower;  to 
surround,  to  invclope  or  envolve. 

Ah  Destinies,  and  you  whom  skies  embow'r. 
To  his  fair  spoils  his  spright  again  yet  give. 
And,  like  another  Plicenix,  make  him  live. 

Drummond.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Wm.  Alexander. 


Reliev'd  from  yon  rude  scene  of  party  din, 
Where  open  baseness  vies  with  secret  sin, 
And,  safe  cmboioer'd  in  Woburn's  airy  groves 
Let  us  recall  the 


'  any  of  the  walls  1 


lie  rimes  our  lasie  approves. 

Mallet.  Prologue  to  Ihe  Siege  of  Damascus. 

EM-BOWL,  V.  To  form  into  a  bowl,  or  ball,  or 
globe. 

Thou  our  refuge,  thou  our  dwelling, 

O  Lord,  hast  byn  from  time  to  time  : 
Long  ere  mountaiiies  proudly  swelling 

Above  the  lowly  dales  did  clime: 
Long  ere  the  earth  embowVd  by  thee 

Beare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare: 
Yea,  thou  art  God  for  ever,  free 

From  all  touch  of  age  aud  veare. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Psalm  00. 

EM-BRACE,  2!.  ■^         (Also  Im.)       Fr.   Em- 

E.mbra'ce,  n.  bracer ,-      It.    Abbracciare  ,- 

Embra'cement.       I   Sp.   Abracar ;     from    Lat. 

Embra'cer.  y Bracli-ium,   the   arm;    the 

Embr.a'cerv.  I  limb,  which  6ren/;.s  out  from 

Emera'cing,  n.  the  trunk  or  body,  (A.  S. 

Embra'sure.  J  JBrac-an,  Tooke. ) 

To  take  within,  to  hold  within,   the  arms;  to 

comprise  or  comprehend,  to  enfold,  to  encircle,  (o 

surround  ;  to  hold,  or  take,  or  seize,  hold  of,  (sc.) 

as  with  the  arms;   to  hold  fast,  to  constrain,  to 

grasp ;    and   more    generally,   to   seize,   take   or 

accept. 

Of  the  legal  application  of  the  word  Embracer!/, 
Skinner  says,  qui  alienam  causam  amplectitiir,  tu- 
tatur,  et  in  se  reeipit. 

Embrasure,  in  Fortification,  adopted  from  the 
French,  is  an  opening  in  a  parapet  (sc. )  to  receive 
or  hold— any  thing  inserted  or  introduced  ;  a 
porthole. 

This  freie  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly, 

And  hive  embraceth  in  his  armes  narwe. 

And  kisseth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe 

With  his  lippes. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  70,384. 

[She  was]  so  benigne,  and  so  digne  of  reverence, 

And  coude  so  the  peples  herte  enbrace. 

That  cche  hire  loveth  that  loketh  on  hire  face. 

Id.   The  Clcrkcs  Tale,  v.  8288. 

The  second  manor  of  chastitee  is  for  to  be  a  clene  widew, 
and  eschue  the  embracing  of  a  man,  and  desire  the  embracing 
of  Jesu  Christ.— W.   The  Persones  Tale. 


Make  much  of  her  and  she  shall  promote  thee  :  yea,  if 
yu  embrace  her,  she  shal  bring  the  vnto  honoure. 

Bible,  1551.  Prouerbes,  c.  3. 

Nor  requireth  he  so  much  to  be  honoured  with  ceremo- 
nies, as  to  be  enbraced  with  a  pure  hearte  and  mvnde. 

Udal.  Rom'aines,  c.  12. 

And  because  that  aifinitie  is  an  embracer  of  amitie,  there 
was  concluded  a  marriage  betweene  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  the  Lady  Anne,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Burgoyne. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  2. 

But  they  say,  he  sore  amended  whan  he  was  once  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  least  well  his  accus- 
tomed enbraciiiges  after  the  rules  of  loue,  and  became  in 
life  religious,  that  afore  in  loue  was  lecherous. 

Bate.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

ceo 


EMB 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 

Archt  ouer  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 

Whose  branches  hanging  downe  seem'd  to  entice 

All  passers  by,  to  taste  their  lushious  wine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
You']  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with   fire,   before  you'l 
speake  with  Coriolanus.— S/iaies.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

"What  know  I,  but  your  grace  made  a  trial  of  me ; 
Durst  I  presume  to  embrace,  where  but  to  touch 
With  an  unmanner'd  hand  was  death  ? 

Massinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
'Bout  the  husband  oke  the  vine 

Thus  wreatlies  to  kisse  his  leavy  face : 
Their  streames  thus  rivers  joyne. 
And  lose  themselves  in  the  emijrace. 

Ilabington.   To  Castara,  upon  an  Embrace. 
Forgive  me  countrey,  and  sweet  countreymen, 
And  lords  accept  this  heartie  kind  embrace. 
i\ry  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours. 

Shakespeare.  I  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

No  word  they  speake,  nor  earthly  thing  they  felt. 
But  like  two  senseless  stocks  in  long  embraecments  dwelt. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horsebacke. 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  togetlier. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Ant.  Thus,  by  great  favour  of  propitious  stars, 
From  fearful  storms,  shipwreck  and  raging  billows. 
Merciless  jaws  of  death,  am  I  return'd 
To  til'  safe  and  quiet  bosom  of  my  country. 
And  wish'd  embraeemcnts  of  my  friends  and  kindred. 

Tomkis.  Albumazar,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  Neapolitan  is  accounted  the  best  courter  of  ladies, 
and  the  greatest  embracer  of  pleasure  of  any  other  people. 
Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  39. 


Thy  word  is  truth.  Now  since  the  understanding  is  that 
faculty  whose  proper  office  it  is  to  close  in  with  truth  as  such; 
the  receiving  or  embracing  the  means  of  grace,  which  are 
called  truth,  is  most  properly  set  forth  by  the  acts  of  the 
understanding.— So«/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

The  queen  in  white  array,  before  her  band, 
Saluting,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand  ; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  with  courtly  grace 
And  with  behaviour  sweet,  their  foes  embrace. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf 

Such  a  benefactour  is  Almighty  God,  and  such  a  tribute 
he  requires  of  us;  a  ready  embracement  of,  and  a  joyfull 
complacency  in  his  kindness. — Barrow.  Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

It  was,  according  to  their  predictions,  designed  that  Christ 
should  establish  a  new  covenant,  upon  better  promises,  of 
another  eternal  most  happy  life,  assuring  to  the  embracers 
eof  an  entire  reconciliation  and  accepta 


We  may  add,  that  even  those  fearfull  judgments  were 
tempered  with  mixtures  of  favourable  design,  not  onely  to 
the  community  of  mankind,  but  even  toward  the  people 
whom  it  served  to  convince  of  their  errours  and  crimes ;  to 
induce  them  to  repentance,  to  provoke  them  unto  the  ac 
knowledcment  and  embracing  of  God's  truth,  so  palpablj 
vindicated  by  him.— /d,  lb.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 

Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly  to 
one  side  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money,  enter- 
tainments, and  the  like.  The  punishment  for  the  person 
embracing  [the  embracer]  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and 


Bashful  at  first,  she  smiles  at  length  on  her  embracer, 
and  expresses  her  joy  with  inarticulate  murmurs. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Songs  of  Jayadeca. 

Full  ninety  brazen  guns  her  port-holes  fill, 
Ready  with  nitrous  magazines  to  kill. 
From  dre.ad  embraxures  formidably  peep 
And  seem  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  deep. 

Falconer.  Description  of  a  ninety-guti  Ship. 

[We  saw]  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  an  old  ruined  parapet 
with  four  or  five  embrasures. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  a. 

EM-BRAID,  u.  (Also/ni.)  Used  as  equivalent 
to  vpbraid,  (qv.)     See  also  Braid. 

For  the  sunne,  the  fountayne  of  lyght,  shal  waxe  darke, 
therby  as  it  were  embraiiding  the  vngodly  with  tlieyr  blynd- 
nes,  because  they  would  not  se  the  euerlastyng  sunne  and 
lanterne  of  the  vioilAe.—  VdaL  Marke,  c.  13. 


afliaunce  and  assured  trust  in  God:  and  also 
to  embrnide  them  with  their  vnbelief,  by  this  exaumple  of  a 
man  being  bothe  a  heathen,  and  a  souldacr.—  Id.  Luke,  c.  7 


EMB 

Uiilo  whom  Plutarche,  without  any  change  of  countenance, 
answeretl  in  this  fourrae,  thou  einbraydest  rae  causles  with 
wrath  and  impacience,  I  pray  the,  what  perceiuest  thou  in 
me,  that  I  am  angry  or  oute  of  pacience. 

Sir  T  Elijol.Govcrnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

EM-BRAUD.  >      „      17 

Embro'ld.  \      See  Embroideh. 

E.M-BRA'XGLE,c.  (Or/m.)  .SooToBrangle. 

^Vhenever  I  attempt  to  frame  a  simple  idea  of  time,  ab- 
stracted from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  my  mind,  which 
flows  uniformly,  and  is  participated  by  all  beings,  I  am  lost 
and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties. 

Berkley.  Of  Humane  Knowledge,  pt.  i.  §  98. 

EM-BRAVE,  r.  In  the  quotation  from  Beau- 
mont's Psi/che,  it  is — 

To  inspire  braveri/  or  courage  ;  to  encourage. 
In  the  other  examples — 

To  set  off  hraveli/,  to  deck,  to  dress  out,  to 
adorn. 

All  that  which  Egypt  whilome  did  deuise. 

All  that  which  Greece  their  temples  to  embraue, 

After  the  lonick,  Attick,  Dorick  guise. 

Spenser.  The  Ruins  of  Romr. 

Like  as  a  ship  in  which  no  balance  lies. 

Without  a  pilot  on  the  sleeping  waves, 
Fairly  along  with  wind  and  water  flies. 

And  painted  masts  with  silken  sails  enibraves. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth. 


Her  pious  seU.— Beaumont.  Psyche,  (1651)  xvii.  Arg. 

Full  royally  along  the  lawn  they  tread, 

And  each  with  circling  gold  embraved  had  his  head. 

Thompson.  The  Nativity. 

EM-BREW.     See  Emdrue. 
EM-BRIGHT,  v.    To  brighten,  to  be  luminous, 
shining,  splendid. 

Mercy,  co-partner  of  great  George's  throne. 
Through  the  embrighted  air  ascendant  (lies,  ' 

Duteous,  the  peace-bestowing  maid  is  flown 
To  smooth  his  halcyon  progress  to  the  skies. 

Cunningham.  On  the  Death  of  his  talc  Majesty. 

E'MBROCATE,  v.  \      Or.  TS.^Pp^x-^iv.  ,v,  and 
Embroca'tion.  Mp^x-f If.  to  moisten.  See 

the  quotation  from  Holland's  Plutarch. 

"  Fr.  Embrocation, — an  emhrochation  ,-  a  foment- 
ing, a  besprinkling  or  gentle  bathing  of  the  head, 
or  other  part,  with  a  liquor  falling  from  aloft  upon 
it  in  the  manner  of  rain,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Embrochrition,  a  devise  that  physitions  have  to  foment  the 
head  or  any  other  part,  with  some  liquor  falling  from  aloft 
upon  it,  in  manner  of  rain,  whence  it  took  its  name. 

Holland.  Plutarch.  Explanation  of  Obscure  Words. 

To  scoure  away  the  foule  dandruffe.  an  emhrochation  of  it 
(wild  mint)  and  vinegre  upon  the  head  in  the  sun  is  counted 
singular.— W.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  14. 


EM-BRO'IDER,  u.  ^     (Or/m.)   SeeBoRD 

Embro'iderer.  VandBROiD. 

Embro'idery.  )        To  Braid,    breid 

broid  ;  A.  S.  Breyd-an ;  Dut.  Brq/d-en  ;  and  the 
eomp.  em-  or  en-,  brand,  or  brand,  appear  to 
have  been  confounded  with  braider  and  embroider  ,• 
Fr.  Border  or  broder ;  Sp.  Bordar ,-  Dut.  Boord- 
ueren.     To  braid  or  embraud,  is — 

To  knit,  to  plait  or  plight,  to  wreath,  to  inter- 
weave.    To  braider  or  embroider,  is — 

To  surround  with  an  edge  or  border,  (sc.)  of 
fiii;ured-work,  of  needle- work  ;  generally,  to  adorn 
with  ucedle-work;  (met.)  to  decorate  with  arti- 
ficial ornaments,  with  delusive  graces.  ; 

This  wofull  lady  ylearned  had  in  youth 
So  that  she  worken  and  embrauden  couth. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Philomcne. 

Embroudcd  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Alle  ful  of  freshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  80. 

As  to  the  firste  sinne  in  superfluitie  of  clothing,  whiche 
that  maketh  it  so  dere,  to  the  harrae  of  the  peple,  not  only 
thecosteof  the  enbrouding,  ths  disguising,  &c. 

Id.  The  Fersvnes  Tale. 


This  wight  vpon  a  spearc  tho 

A  pensell.  whiche  was  wel  begone 

Embroudred.—Id.  16.  b.  vi. 

Then  came  a  company  that  the  Persi.ans  call  immortall, 
the  ryches  of  whose  apparell  exceeded  farre  the  rest ;  they 
had  all  chains  of  golde  co.ates  embrodered  with  golde,  and 
sleues  sett  with  pearle.— flrcni/c.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  24. 

A  persone  vicarc  or  parishe  preste,  by  usynge  their  veluet 
cappes  embrowdred  with  laces,  do  make  some  men  thynke 
that  they  be  ashamyd  of  thcyr  crounes  that  rcuerend 
toke  of  tiie  order  of  prfesthode. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.   The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iv. 

No  conning  artificer,  earner,  painter,  nor  gylder,  em- 
broderer,  goldesmythe,  nor  sylke  worker,  with  such  other 
lyke  of  what  occupacion  soeu'er  thei  be  or  haue  bene  to  thy 
comoditie  shall  neuermore  be  found  so  againe. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

His  garment  was  disguised  very  vaine, 
And  his  embrodered  bonnet  set  awiT. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  o.  12. 

The  long  robes  embrodered  before,  called  Pr.'EtextEP,  were 
devised  by  the  Tuscanes.  The  Trabeas  were  roiall  robes, 
and  I  find  that  kings  and  princes  only  ware  them.  In 
Homer's  time  also,  they  used  garments  embrodered  [pictas] 
with  imagerie  and  fioure-worke;  and  from  thence  came  the 
triumphant  robes.  As  for  evibroiderie  [acu  facere]  itselfe 
and  needle-worke,  it  was  the  Phrygians'  invention  :  and 
hereupon  embroiderers  in  Latine  bee  called  Phrvgiones. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  48. 

I  am  ashamed  thus  to  employ  my  pen  in  correcting  this 
embroiderer,  who  has  stufi'ed  his  writings  with  so  many  lies, 
that  those  who  bear  him  the  least  ill-will,  are  forced  to  blush 
at  his  fopperies  and  toyes,  wherewith  he  endeavours  to  feed 
the  eyes  of  his  readers'— i\''or/A.  I'he  Life  of  Qvoniambec. 

Like  saphire-pearle,  and  rich  embroiderie. 
Buckled  below  faire  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blaz'd; 
There  polish'd  chests  embroider'd  vestures  grac'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 
All  this  is  done  when  first  the  western  breeze 
Becalms  the  year  and  smooths  the  troubled  seas; 
Before  the  chattering  swallow  builds  her  nest, 
Or  fields  in  Spring's  embroidery  are  drest. 

Addison.    Virgil,  Ceor.  4. 
■\Vhen,  hanging  'midst  the  costly  panopl.v, 
A  waxi  embroider'd  met  the  hero's  eye. 
Which  fair  Cassandra's  skilful  hands  had  wrought, 
A  present  for  her  lord. —  Wilkie.  Epigoniad,  b.  vi. 

EM-BROIL,  V.  ■)  Fr.  EmbroniUer ;  It.  Iin- 
Embbo'ilment.  J  brogliare,  confundere,  pertur- 
bare,  intricare ;  to  render  confused,  disturbed,  or 
intricate.  "  Fr.  Embrouiller ,-  to  pester,  intangle, 
incumber,  intricate,  confound,"  ( Cotgrave. )  See 
Broil. 

To  confound,  to  mingle,  to  disturb,  to  trouble, 
to  disorder. 


Which  now  [his  Muse] 'liiit  ;i;l.>  •  :  '    If  lirr  l.mg  way) 
Stands  stumbling  at  til"  n  rt,-d; 

Weary  with  these  cmftj 'I'  i  ;  sf.iy 

Her  further  course,  uiiv.  I :;:   •'    ;         ■;-/.;. /4.  b.  viii. 

A\ispicious  Queen!  since  in  thy  rejlnis  s-jctirc 
Of  peace  thou  reign'.st.  and  Victory  a':e;id>, 

Europe  cmliroil'd'.—J.  Philips.  Blei.hpim. 

He  [Prince  of  Orange]  was  not  apprehensive  of  a  new 
embroilment,  but  rather  wished  it. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  all.  107S. 

And  better  would  it  suit  thy  rev'rcnd  age, 
Thy  station,  qu.ility,  and  kindred  blood. 
To  hush  ill-iudging  clamour,  and  cement 
Divided  factions  to  my  throne  again. 
Than  thus  embroil  the  state. 

Sniollet.   The  Begicide,  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 

EM-BRONZE,  y.  iEneus  ut  stcs;  that  you 
may  stand  in  brass  or  bronze. 

Will  you  in  largesses  exhaust  your  store 
That  you  may  proudly  stalk  the  Circus  o'er; 
Or  in  the  Capitol  embronz'd  may  stand 
Spoil'd  of  your  fortune  and  paternal  land. 

Francis.  Horace,  Sat.  b.  ii. 

EM-BROWN,  r.  (AIso/ot.)  To  render irozm; 
to  give  a  broion  hue  or  colour  to  ;  th."t  colour  which 
things  have  that  have  been  J«r«-ed. 
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Whence  the  gay  spring  exults  in  flowei-y  pride, 
And  autumn  with  the  bleeding  grape  is  dy'd  ; 
Wlicnce  summer  suns  embrown  the  labouring  swains, 
And  shivering  winter  pines  in  icy  chains. 

Fenton.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Southern. 

V.'hm  Eve  embroions  the  verdant  grove 
.•\nd  Philomel  laments  her  love, 
Each  sigh  I  breathe,  my  love  reveals, 
And  tells  the  pang  my  bosom  feels. 

Lloyd,  Air  5.  In  the  Capricious  Lover. 

EMBRU'E,  or  ^  Also  written  Imbrue ,-  which 
Embre'w,  !'.  f  Junius  thinks  may,  by  trans- 
position of  the  letter  r,  be  from  the  Lat.  Imbuere. 
Skinner  also,  that  such  may  be  the  case ;  other- 
wise from  the  Fr.  Abbreuver,  or  our  in,  and  brew, 
(qv. )  The  Vr.  Embreuvcr  is, — "to  moisten,  be- 
dew, soak  in,  soften  with  liquor ;  also,  to  dye, 
indue,  imbue,"  ( Cotgrave. )  Breuvaye,  Menage 
says,  is  by  transposition  beuvraye,  and  bcuvraf/c, 
formed  from  the  Lat.  Bib-ere,  to  drink.  See 
Beverage,  and  Imbrie. 

To  moisten,  to  soak,  or  steep. 

The  blinde  did  not  foorthwith  receiue  his  sight,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  enoincted  with  claye,  he  is  commaunded  to 
go  to  the  poole  Siloe,  and  there  to  washe  awaie  the  clay 
wherwith  his  iyes  were  embrewed. —  Vdal.  John,  c.  9. 

For,  findinge  you  armed  with  swearde,  and  fiere,  and 
embreu-ed  with  our  blonde,  wee  might  wel  haue  spared  you 
some  other  name,  [aduersaries.] 

Jewell.  An  Ansiecr  to  M.  Hardinge,  Pref. 

Liue  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dear  attest, 

That  cleare  she  dide  from  blemish  criminal! ; 
Thy  little  hands  embrew'd  in  bleeding  brest, 
Loe,  I  for  pledges  leaue.     So  glue  me  leaue  to  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  I. 

Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here 

All  on  a  heape,  like  to  the  slaughtered  lanibe. 


Shakespeare.  Titus  Andrt 


.4. 


}Ier  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn. 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  fasten'd  fangs  in  blood  embru'd. 

Dryden.  Theodore  fy  Honoria. 

Every  consideration  which  heightens  his  matchless  vir- 
tues, and  endears  his  memory  to  us,  serves  also  to  enhance 
the  wickedness  of  those  sons  of  Belial,  who  were  the  instru- 
ments of  his  ruin,  and  embrued  their  hands  in  his  blood. 

Alterbury,  vol.  ir.  Ser.  1. 
I  mark'd  bis  desultory  pace. 
His  gestures  strange  and  varying  face, 

With  many  a  mutter'd  sound ; 
And  ah  !  too  late  aghast  I  view'd 
The  reeking  blade,  the  hand  embru'd; 
He  fell,  and  groaning  grasp'd  in  agony  the  ground. 

Warton.  The  Suicide. 

EM-BRUTE,  V.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  brute;  to  brutifi/. 

From  ev'ry  tie,  from  ev'ry  duty  freed. 
Without  a  balance,  and  without  a  creed, 
Dead  ev'ry  sense,  each  particle  divine. 
And  all  the  man  cmbruted  in  the  swine. 

Cawthorne.  The  Regulation  of  the  Passions. 

E'MBRYO,  n.   \       Fr.Etnbnjon;  ItEmbrionc; 
F.'mhryon.  l_  Sp.  Embrion ;    Lat.   Embn/o 

E'mbryovs.  (  and   embri/on  ,•    Gr.  'E/j.lSpuou, 

Emeri'onate.  J  irapa,  to  cfTOS  ttjs  yatnpos 
(ipvuv,  quod  iiitus  in  utero  pullulat. 

Any  thing  budding  or  germinating,  sprouting 
or  shooting  forth ;  any  thing  in  the  first  stages  of 
germination  or  generation  in  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom.  Applied  (met.)  to  anything  in 
an  early,  unformed,  rude,  unfinished  state. 

All  was  compos'd  within  this  goodly  room, 
A  perfect  shape  this  embryo  was  become. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

Hon.  I  am  full  of  thoughts. 
And  something  there  is  here  I  must  give  form  to. 
Though  yet  an  embrmn. 

Massinger.  The  Picture.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

These  fifteen  weeks 

(So  long  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  embrion) 
Have  I,  with  burning  lights,  mixt  vigilant  thoushts. 
In  expectation  of  this  hated  plav 

B  Jonson    Poctaiter   Introd 

Did  we  learn  such  in    I  I        t  r  ' 


Contemplation  genei 
the  first  the  latter  is  dt 
but  abortive  and  emJryci    — / 
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So  aro  the  wicked  designs  of  gain  often  disappointed  in 
it-.e  emiin/o.  and  the  contrivers  of  them,  instead  of  approving 
themselves  to  be  more  wise  and  subtle  men  than  others,  do 
appear  at  last  to  be  fools. 

Bp.  mikiiis.  0/ Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

■Whj'in  viviparous  animals,  in  the  time  of  gestation  should 
the  nourishmeiit  be  carried  to  the  embrynn  in  the  womb, 
which  at  other  times  goeth  not  that  way? 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

But  neither  by  these  words,  the  body  that  shall  be,  can 
St.  Paul  be  suppos'd  to  denote  this  insensible  little  cm- 
b'iouatrd  plant;  fjr  that  is  already  in  beinj?,  continued  in 
t!ie  seed  that  is  .sown,  and  therefore  could  not  be  spoke  of 
under  the  name  of  (he  body  thai  ^Iiail  be. 

Locke.  Second  Reply  tj  Ike  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

To  make  this  probable,  we  took  not  iron  ore,  or  emhryo- 
vated  mars,  but  pure  steel  itself,  the  same  as  needles  were 
made  oL— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  7as. 

An  embrio  breed  !  of  such  a  doubtful  frame,. 
You  scarce  could  know  the  sex  but  by  the  name. 

P.  Whilehead.  Honour,  a  Satire,  (1747.) 

Many  of  these  trees  produce  the  emhnjos  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  in  one  year,  and  bring  them  to  perfection  the 
following.  These  tender  emtiri/os  are  wrapjied  up  with  a 
compactness  which  no  art  can  imitate  :  in  which  state  they 
compose  what  we  call  the  'bui-.—Raley.  Nut.  Theol.  c.  20. 

EM- BUSH,  V.  >      To  ambush,  (qv. )  to  go  into, 
Embu'shment.    )  take  shelter  in,  hide  or  con- 
ceal in  a  bush  or  wood,  (sc.)  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  an  enemy. 


For  it  betid  vpon  a  dale 

In  to  the  ])aas  whan  he  was  fall. 

The  embuss/iementes  to  breaken  all. 

And  hym  beclipte  on  euery  side. 

That  flee  ne  might  he  not  aside.— Gowfir.  Con.  A. 


And  thev  fledde  for  the  nnnes  towarde  their  busshmet  : 
and  whan  they  of  the  tmsbmenf  sawe  the  Frechmen  chase 
thf'ir  company,  thev  issued  out  of  their  enlnisahmf-nt,  but  it 
was  a  lytell  to  sone.— 5cr»iTs.  Froiss.  Cliron.  vol.  i.  c.  362. 

He  without  saying  a  word  departed  from  us,  cmbttshivg 
himself  presently  among  the  bmlies  and  brambles,  leaving 
us  wholly  disabled  to  follow  him  in  those  rough  and  un- 
haunted  places.— SAci/on.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

EM-BU'SY,  V.  To  occupy  or  employ,  to  en- 
gage, fully,  wholly,  actively. 

But  truely  the  free  liberalitie  of  good  people  shal  neuer 
faill  that  man.  whiche  with  a  sincere  mynde  dooeth  alto- 
gether embuisie  and  occiipie  himself  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
Udal.  Luke,  c.  S. 
But.  good  madanic,  the  accustome  and  vsape 

Of  auncient  poetes  ye  wote  full  well  hath  bene, 

Themselfs  to  emhusy  with  all  their  whole  corage 

So  that  theyr  workes  myght  famously  be  sene. 

Skelton.  Tlie  Crowne  of  Laurell. 


EME'ND,  V.    ^       Fr.  Emendcr;    It.  and  Lat. 
Emend.^'tiox.    y  Emendare  ;    (e.  and  menda,  a 
Eme'ndatory.  )  deficiency.)     See  Amend. 
To  free  from  deficie7icy,  fault,  blemish  ;  to  re- 
pair, correct,  improve,  reform. 

The  prynters  herof  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bible 
come  forth  as  faultk-sse  and  emendatlij  as  the  shortncs  of 
tyme  for  the  recocrnysing  of  the  same  wold  require. 

Taverner.  Drdicntion  to  the  King.  {Bible,  1.">3'J.) 

A  strong  earthquake  would  shake  them  to  a  chaos,  from 
which  the  successive  force  of  the  sun,  r.ither  than  creation, 
hath  a  little  emended  them. — Feltham.  Low  Countries,  pt.  ii. 

Certain  it  is,  that  God  removed  the  candlestick  from  the 
Levantine  Churches,  because  he  had  a  quarrel  unto  them  ; 
for  that  punishment  is  neuer  sent  upon  pure  designes  of 
emfndation,  or  for  direct  and  immediate  purposes  of  the 
divine  glory,  but  ever  makes  reflexion  upon  the  past  sinne. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemiilar,  p.  3.  Disc.  18. 

That  useful  part  of  learning  which  consists  in  emendations, 
knowledge  of  dilferent  readings,  and  the  like,  is  what  in  all 
ages  persons  extremely  wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great 
veneration. — Spectator,  No.  328. 

And  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  having  become  from  this 
circumstance  .as  impartial,  if  not  as  fastidious,  to  my  own 
■work,  as  any  other  critic  could  possibly  have  been,  I  hardly 
left  a  single  line  in  it  without  giving  it  what  I  thought  an 
emendnlion.—JUasou.  I'nface  !'•  Fresnoj/s  Art  of  Fainting. 
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lie  was  charmed  with  the  elegance  of  this  writer;  an.d  the 
high  credit  in  which  emendalory  criticism  (of  which  Pater- 
cuius  stood  much  in  need)  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  occasioned  by  the  dazzling  reputation  of  such  men 
as  Bentley  and  Hare, 'very  naturally  seduced  a  young  enter- 
prizing  scholar  into  an  attempt  of  this  na(ure. 

Hurd.  Life  of  Warburton. 

lie  had,  what  is  the  first  requisite  to  emendatory  criticism, 
that  intuition  by  which  the  Poet's  intention  is  immediately 
discovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which  dispatches 
his  work  by  the  easiest  means. — Jolinson.  Pref.  to  Shakes. 

E'MERALD,  n.  Anciently  Emeraud;  Fr. 
Esmeratide ;  Sp.  Emnerahla  ;  It.  Smeraldo ,-  Dut. 
and  Ger.  Schmaragd ,-  Lat.  Smaragdus  ;  Gr. 
SfiapuyHos,  and  /.inpaySus,  Gr.  Sfictpatra-ftv,  and 
fiapana-iiv,  lucere,  splendcrc,  to  shine,  to  be 
bright. 

See  the  quotation  from  Holland's  PUnie. 

The  semes  echoa 

As  it  were  a  maner  garnishing 
Was  set  with  cmerands  one  and  one. 

Cliauccr.    ■;  ,     ;■  '.  ,  ;  ,■  ,v  ll/e  Lcufe. 


True  it  is.  that  we  take  pre  ;i 
hearbes  and  leaves  of  trees,  but  i 
sure  wee  have  in  looking  upon  i 
with  other  things,  he  they  neve 
them  all  in  pleasant  verdure.— i/o 


.  Plii 


III  greenc 
the  plea- 

uipasseth 
s.xvii.c.5. 


Meand'ring  rivers  smoothly  smiling  passe 

And  whilst  they  (lover-like)  kisse  courted  lands, 

"Would  emulate  the  emerauld-lilte  grasse. 
All  pav'd  with  pearle.  empall'd  with  golden  sands. 

Stirling.  Doomes-Day.  Tu-elfUt  Uourc. 
As  when  an  emerald  green,  enchas'd 

In  fl.-iming  gold,  from  the  briglit  mass  acquires 

A  nobler  hue,  more  delicate  to  sight.— /.PAiVips.Cirfer,  b.i. 

EME'RGE,  u.  ^         Lat.     Emergere  ,-     e,    and 
Eme'rgent.         I  viergere.,    which   Vossius    and 
Eme'rgently.     >  Julius    Scaliger    think    is    a 
Eme'rgency.       I  mari,  from  the  sea. 
Eme'rsion.        J       To  rise  above  the  surface  ; 

and,  generally,  to  rise,  to  issue,  to  come  forth,  or 

out  of. 

Emergent,  (met.) — rising,  rushing,  or  starting 

forth  ;    and  thus,  arising,  occurring,  happening, 

suddenly,  critically. 
Turning  his  head  aside,  beholding  her  by  reflection  in 

Pallas's  mirror,  and  so  directing  his  blow,  cut  off  her  head  ; 

from  whose  blond  gushing  out,  instantly  emerged  Pegasus 

the  flying  horse. — Bacon.  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

The  Septnagint  was  much  depraved,  not  only  from  the 
errors  of  Scribes,  and  the  emergent  corruptions  of  time,  but 
malicious  contrivance  of  the  Jews. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  h.  vi.  c.  1. 

Of  that  which  was  necessary  Christ  left  in  his  ministers  a 
power  of  government :  and  in  thai  which  was  not  primely 
necessary,  but  emergently  and  contingently  came  to  be  use- 
ful and  fit,  he  only  left  in  his  ministevsapowerto  perswade. 
Bp.  Taylor    Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ill.  c.  4. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  nasu?l  emer- 
gency;  and  have  been  the  works  of  time,  and  chance,  rather 
then  of  philosophy. — Glanvill.  Van.  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 

For  though  perhaps  they  contain  the  seminals  of  spiders, 
and  scorpions,  and  such  as  in  other  earths  by  suscitation  of 
the  sun  may  arise  into  animation  ;  yet  lying  under  com- 
mand of  their  antidote,  without  hope  of  eniergeiic;/,  they  are 
poysoned  in  their  matrix  by  powers  easily  hindering  the 
advance  of  their  originals,  whose  confirmed  fonns  they  are 
able  to  destroy. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 

As  Geminus  afHrmeth,  and  Petavius  his  learned  commen- 
tator proveth,  they  began  their  account  from  its  heliacal 
emersion,  and  not  its  cosmical  ascent. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

So  when  the  sun  rolls  down  th'  ethereal  plain. 

Extinct  his  splendour.';  in  the  whelming  m,ain, 

A  transient  night  earth,  air,  and  heaven  invades, 

Eclips'd  in  horrours  of  surrounding  shades  ; 

But  soon,  emerging  with  a  fresher  ray, 

He  starts  exultant,  and  renews  the  day. 

Brome.  A  Poem  on  Death. 

But  that  good  angel,  whose  surmounting  power 

Waited  great  Charles  in  each  emergent  hour. 

Otway.   Windsor  Castle. 

The  Muses,  by  their  king's  permission, 

Though  foes  to  Love,  attend  the  session. 

And  on  the  right  hand  took  their  places 

In  order;  on  the  left,  the  Graces  : 

To  whom  she  might  her  doubts  propose 

On  all  emergencies  that  rose— Swift.  Cadenus  !}■  Vanessa. 

The  mersion  also  in  water  and  the  emersion  thence,  doth 

figure  our  death  to  the  former,  and  receiving  to  a  new  life. 

Barroiv.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

At  the  very  moment  when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged 
in  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace  and  disaster  they  have 
suddenly  emerged. — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peiire.  Let.  I. 
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People  little  consider  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting 
those  who  having  emerged  from  very  low,  son.e  from  the 
lowest,  classes  of  society,  having  exercised  a  power  so  high, 
and  with  such  unrelenting  and  bloody  a  rage,  quietly  to  fall 
back  into  their  old  ranks,  and  become  humble,  peaceable, 
laborious,  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Burke.  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

Or  Ararat,  on  whose  emergent  top 

First  moor'd  that  precious  bark,  whose  chosen  crew 

Again  o'erspread  earth's  universal  orb. 

Jago.  Edge-IIiV,  b.  i. 

Or  rather  thou,  whom  ancient  prophet  styles 

Venus  Urania!  born  the  babe  of  smiles, 

When  from  the  deep  thy  bright  emergence  sprung, 

And  nature  ou  thy  form  divinely  hung. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  b.i. 

Of  all  the  publick  services,  that  of  the  navy  is  the  one  in 
which  tampering  may  be  of  the  greatest  danger,  which  can 
worst  be  supplied  upon  an  emergency,  and  of  which  any 
failure  draws  after  it  the  longest  and  heaviest  train  of  non- 
sequences. — Burke.  Observ.  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

EMS'RIT.  )      Lat.  Emererc;    e,  and   merere, 

Eme'kited.   fmeritus;   Gr.  Meip-fii/,  to  divide  ; 

whence  fi^p-ot,  a  part  or  share  ;  and  hence  merere, 

quia  meritum,  says  Vossius,  fere  pmtium  est,  sive 

labor,  sive  pretium  spectetur. 

Having  done  his  share  of  labour;  deserved, 
earned  by  service. 

■  She  gently  thus  did  pull  mine  ear, 

"  The  emeril  ancient  warbling  priests,  and  you 
Nothing  beyond  collect,  or  ballad  do. 
Dare  vou  salute  a  star  without  tri'd  fire  ?" 

'  Cartu-right.  On  the  Birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 

I  had  the  honour  to  lay  one  of  the  first  foundation  stones 

of  that  royal  structure,  erected  for  the  reception  and  encfu- 

iemeriled  and  well-deserving  seamen.  (30  Juno, 


1696 


-Evelyn, 


15. 


Jan.  27.  1682.  Sir  Ste.  Fox  acquainted  me  again  with  his 
Master's  resolution  of  proceeding  in  the  erection  of  a  Koyal 
Hospital  for  emerited  Souldiers. — Id.  Memoirs. 

E'MERLIN.     Ermine,  (qv.) 
Her  shoulders  he  like  to  white  doves 
Pearching  within  square  royal  roves, 
Which  leaded  are  with  silver  skin. 
Passing  the  hate-spot  emerlin.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

E'MERODS,  i.e.  hemorrhoids.  Alfioppois,.  from 
oijua,  blood,  and  p^sty,  to  flow. 

It  was  not  much  unlike  which  God  did  to  the  princes  and 
diviners  among  the  Philistines,  who  sent  the  ark  back  with 
five  golden  emrods  and  five  golden  mice;  an  act  proporti^ 


able  I 


ods  and  fi 
I  the  custom  and  sense  of  their  nation  and  reli 
Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Excmpla 


pt.  i.  S.4. 

EME'TICK,  orf;'.  "\       Gr.  EfieriKor,    from    f/n- 
Eme'tick,  n.  >  eif,   vomerc,    evomere,    to 

Eme'tically.        J  vomit,  heave  or  throw  forth. 
We  daily  see,  that  the  violent  emetick  and  cathartick  pro- 
perties of  antimony,  may  singly,  by  calcination  with  salt- 
petre be  destroyed.- iJoj/Ze.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

We  have  not  observed  a  well-prepared  medicine  of  duly 
refined  silver  to  work  emetically,  even  in  women  and  girls-' 
Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
While  the  domestic  animal,  that  guards 
At  midnicrht  hours  his  threshold,  if  oppress'd 
By  sudden  !.;tki:c-ss.  at  his  mastei's  feet 
Begs  ii:'t  ;i:.  ■  ,mI  Iii.    '  i\  h\  ,  nil  -iit  claim, 

But  is  111.         ,,  I  :   ,    : i.l;..  •.      1   ;>-rase, 

AndlV.-iii  :,  ;    ,  •,  iiis  cure. 

.s  ,      ,.   I' :  ■ ,,  c  .,  .  I  the  Supreme  Belli  1. 

EM-FORTH.  Skinner  says,  secundum,  ac- 
cording to  ;  from  em,  which  in  composition  sii-iii- 
fies  a^quum,  seu  par,  (A.S.  Emn-icw,  a>qti;ir.\  to 
even,)  and  forth  s  and  Mr.  Tyrvvhit, — corruption 
oi  even-forth,  {<\v.) 

Bealus,  seith  Seynt  Bernard,  gui  scripturas  legit 

Et  v-ba  vertit  in  opera,  enforth  is  power. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  275. 

As  wislv  as  I  shall  for  euermore, 

Emforlh  mv  might,  thy  trewe  servant  be. 

Chaucer.  The  KnlghUs  Tale,  v.  2237. 

For  parde  God  wot,  I  h.aue  euer  yet 

Been  redy  thee  to  seme,  and  this  night 

Haue  I  not  fained,  but  emforlh  my  wit 

Doen  all  thy  lust.— 7ri.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 


Lat.  Emicans,  pros.  part,  of 
emicare,     (e,    and     micare,    to 


E'MICANT. 

Emica'tion. 
sparkle. ) 

Sparkling ;  throwing  forth  sparks. 
Thus  iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,' 
and  emication,  as  also  a  crass  and  fumid  exhalatit 
are  caused  from  this  combat  of  the  sulphur  of 
the  acide  of  nitrous  spirits  of  aqua  fortis. 


EMI 

Here  thou  almighty  vigour  didst  exert ;' 
Whicl   fmicanl  did  this  and  that  way  dart. 
Through  the  blacli  bosom  of  the  empty  space. 

Black-more.  Creation,  b. 


E'-MIGRATE,  i 

E'MIGRATE,  adj. 

Emicra'tiov. 
E'migrant,  n. 
E'micrant,  adj. 


Lat.  Emigrare,  (e,  and 
igrare,  atum ;)    Fr.  Mi- 
-  grer. 

To  depart  from,  leave, 
quit,  or  remove  from. 
Ein!(/ranl  is  a  modern  word  both  in  F"rench  and 
English.  The  noun  emigration  appears  to  have 
come  into  use  much  earUer  than  the  verb.  Such 
also  was  the  case  with  the  uncorapounded  migrate, 
migration. 

Emigrate  is  used  by  Gayton. 
But  let  our  souls  emigrate,  meet, 
And  in  abstract  embraces  greet. 

Gayton.  On  Bon  Quixote,  p.  223. 

Did  we  doubt  lest  we  should  wander  to  unknown  places 
whpre  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  entertainment ;  or  did  we 
fear  a  scorching  triall  (upon  the  emir/ralion)  in  flames  little 
inferiour  (for  the  time)  to  those  of  hell,  there  were  some 
cause  for  us  to  tremble  at  the  approach  of  death. 

Bp.Hall.  Balm  ofGUsad. 

"We  never  knew  wars  to  grow  meerly  upon  the  account  of 
the  fulness  of  any  country  :  indeed  tli.at  plethory  hath  many 
times  occasioned  emigrations,  and  transplantations,  and 
navigation,  and  increase  of  trade  or  manufactures,  and 
other  industrious  employments;  but  wars  have  always 
grown  upon  other  occasions. — Hale.  Origin,  of  Man.  p.  210. 

For  however  Jesus  had  some  extraordinary  transvolations 
and  acts  of  emigration  beyond  the  times  of  his  even  and 
ordinary  conversation,  yet  it  was  but  seldom. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar.  An  Exiwrlalion,  §  12. 

England,  sir,  is  a  nation  which  still  I  hope  respects,  and 
formerly  adored,  her  freedom.  The  colonists  emigrated  from 
you,  when  thispartof  your  character  was  mosl  predominant; 
and  they  took  this  bias  and  direction  the  moment  they 
parted  from  your  hands. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  tvith  America. 

I  hear  that  there  are  considerable  emigrations  from  France ; 
and  that  many  quitting  that  voluptuous  climate,  and  that 
seductive  Circean  liberty,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  frozen 
regions,  and  under  the  British  despotism  of  Canada. 

Id.  On  tlie  French  Revolution. 

^\■henever  the  mother-country  cannot  afford  this  supply, 
every  emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a  citizen  lost  to  the 
community,  and  strangers  must  reap  all  the  benefit  of  an- 
swering his  demands. — Robertson.  History  of  America,  b.viii. 

Whosoever  succeeds  in  a  civil  war  will  be  cruel.  But 
here  the  emigrants  flying  to  revenge  in  the  cars  of  military 
victory,  will  almost  insatiably  call  for  their  victims  and 
their  "booty,  and  a  body  of  emigrant  traitors  were  attending 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  suggest 
the  most  sanguinary  counsels. 

Burke.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies.  (Anonymous.) 


'MINENT.  ^  Fr.  i 
'mixentlt.  I  Sp.  Efl 
/minence.  t  eminens. 
/minency.     J  from   m 


E'MINENT. 

E' 
E 

E' 


Eminent;    It.  Eminente ; 

'minente ;     Lat.   Eininere, 

,  plainly,   says  Vossius, 

ere,    and   that   from 


Gr.Mei'eii',  to  stay  or  stand,  (sc. )  without  motion. 
And  Perottus,  Emineo,  quasi  extra  alios,  hoc  est 
prce  aliis  maneo  :  for  he  is  said  to  be  eminent 
(eminere)  who  is  higher  than  others.  And  see 
jALutinius. 

Standing  forth  from  or  above  others ;  rising  up 
or  above ;  and  thus,  high,  exalted,  conspicuous, 
distinguished. 

Then  with  a  grace  austere  and  eminent. 
Doth  his  abuse  etfectually  declare, 
AVinning  each  sad  eye  to  a  reverend  fear, 
To  due  attention  drawing  every  ear. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 

Who  were  below  him, 

He  vs'd  as  creatures  of  another  place, 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  rankes. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  hurailitie. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  End's  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Now,  sir.  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  un- 
forced position,)  who  stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of 
this  fortune  as  Cassio  does  >.—ld.  Otiiello,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Devotion  (mother  of  Obedience) 

Bears  such  a  hand  on  their  credulity, 
That  it  abates  the  spirit  of  eminence. 
And  busies  them  with  humble  piety. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  h.  vi. 
Luke.  What  will  you  say,  orwhat  thanks  shall  I  lookfor, 
If  I  now  raise  you  to  such  eminence,  as 
The  wife  and  daughters  of  a  citizen 

Never  arrived  at  '.—Uassinyer.  City  Madam,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
And  thus  much  also  observe,  that  those  names  of  Brennus 
and  Belinus,  [were]  of  great  note,  both  in  signification  and 
personal  eminency.— Drayton.  Poli/-Olbion,  s.  8. 


Christ  as  God  is  everywhere,  but  in  respect  of  his  body  he 
is  determin'd  to  a  particular  residence  in  heaven,  viz.  at 
tlie  right  hand  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  best  seat,  and  in  the 
greatest  eminency Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Ileal  Presence. 

While  others  fondly  feed  ambition's  fire. 
And  to  the  top  of  human  state  aspire. 
That  from  their  airy  eminence  they  may 
AVith  pride  and  scorn  th'  inferior  world  survey, 
Here  we  should  dwell  obscure,  yet  happier  far  than  thf.y. 
Hughes.  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

For  it  is  a  true  observation,  that  mountains  do  especially 
abound  with  different  species  of  vegetables,  because  of  the 
great  diversity  of  soils  that  are  found  therCt  every  verte.\, 
or  eminency,  almost  affording  new  kinds. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

.\nd  this  he  suggesteth  for  the  right  doctrine,  that  sub- 
jection IS  not  due  to  bad  princes ;  perverting  the  apostle's 
words  to  that  purpose,  be  subject  to  the  king  as  excelling, 
that  is,  saith  he,  in  vertues,  not  in  vices  :  whereas  the 
apostle  meaneth  eminency  in  power. 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

The  eyes  are  sunk  in  a  convenient  valley,  latent  utililer, 
and  are  encompassed  round  with  eminent  parts,  as  with  a 
rampart,  ct  excetsis  undique  pcirlihns  sepiuniur,  Cic.  so  are 
defended  from  the  strokes  of  any  flat  bodies. 

Ran.  On  llie  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

If  Common  sense,  that  corner-stone. 


Whitehead.   The  Goat's  Beard. 
AATiat  now  has  the  reader  learned  from  this  varied  criti- 
cism, but  that  his  eminence  [Cardinal  Perron]  was  indeed 
very  fond  of  his  poet.— J/i/rd.  Notes  on  Epis.  to  Augustus. 

Our  sense  of  imitation  Is  that  to  which  the  comic  poet 
addresses  himself;  but  such  pictures  of  eminent  worth  or 
villainy  seize  upon  the  moral  sense ;  and  by  raising  the 
strong  correspondent  passions  of  admiration  and  abliorrence, 
turn  us  aside  from  contemplating  the  imitation  itself. 

LI.  On  the  Provinces  of  the  Drama,  Disc.  2. 

E-.MIT,  u.  ^  Lat.  Emittere,{e,  and  7uillere, 
Emi'ttent.  I  to  send. )  See  Demit. 
Emi'ssion.  I  To  send,throw,  or  cast  forth, 
Emtssi'tious.  jto  eject,  to  dart  forth,  to  issue 
E'missary.  I  forth  or  out ;  to  give  vent 
Emi'ssive.       J  to. 

And  our  now  overshadow'd  souls  (to  whose  beauties  stars 
were  foils)  may  be  exactly  emblem'd,  by  these  crusted  globes, 
whose  influential  emi'^sions  are  intercepted  by  the  interposal 
of  the  benighting  element,  while  the  purer  essence  is  im- 
prisoned within  the  narrow  compasse  of  a  centre. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1. 

Malicious  masse-priest,  cast  back  those  emissitions  eyes 
to  your  owne  infamous  chair  of  Rome:  and  if  even  in  tliat 
thou  canst  discerne  no  spectacles  of  abominable  uncleau- 
nesse,  spend  thy  spightfuU  censures  upo  ours. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  b.  ii.  §  8. 

You  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleepe ; 
No,  nor  forth  your  window  peepe 
With  your  emissaric  eye.— B.  Jonson.  Lyrick  Pieces,  No.  S. 

They  did  it  [bleeding  one  animal  into  another]  yesterday 
before  the  society,  very  successfully  also,  upon  a  bu'll-mastifT 
and  a  spaniel,  the  former  being  the  cmiltent,  the  other  the 
recipient. — Boyle.  Workes,  vol.  vi.  p.  2."7. 

The  wish'd  occasion  of  the  plot  he  takes  ; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he  makes. 
By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears. 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^-  Achilophel. 
Because  Philosophers  may  disagree 
If  sight  emission  or  reception  be, 
Shall  it  be  thence  inferr'd.  I  do  not  see ! 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
And  while  yon  sun  iniits  his  rays  divine, 
And  while  the  stars  in  midnight  azure  shine. 
Where'er  my  sails  are  stretch'd  the  world  around. 
Thy  praise  shall  brighten,  and  thy  name  resound. 

Mickle.  I.usiad,  b.  ii. 

But  as  pain  is  stronger  in  its  operation  than  pleasure,  so 
death  is  in  general  a  much  mure  affecting  idea  than  pain; 
because  there  are  very  few  pains,  however  exquisite,  which 
are  not  preferred  to  death :  nay,  what  generally  makes  pain 
itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  painful,  is  that  it  is  considered 
as  an  emissary  to  this  king  of  terrours. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Ess.  8. 

The  mediate  glands,  with  unctuous  juice  replete, 
Their  stores  of  lubricating  guile  secrete  ; 
Still  opportune,  with  prompt  emission  flow, 
And  slipping  frustrate  the  deluded  foe. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  v 
But  soon  a  beam,  emissive  from  above. 
Shed  mental  day,  and  touch'd  the  heart  with  love; 
Gave  jealous  rage  to  know  divine  control. 
And  lul'd  the  tempest  rieing  in  the  soul. 

Id.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  i. 
CCS 


Bmo 

EM-M.VNTEL,  r.  "  Fr.  Emmavteler, —to 
cover  with,  wrap  in,  a  cloak  or  mantle ,-  to  cloak 
mantle,  bemanile,"  (Cotgrave.) 

To  cover  or  protect. 

The  world,  and  this,  which  by  another  name  men  have 
thought  good  to  call  heauen  (under  the  pourprise  and  bend- 
ing cope  whereof  all  things  are  emmantetled  and  covered) 
believe  wee  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  a  God.  eternall,  un- 
measurable,  without  beginning  and  likewise  endlesse. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


EM-MA'RBLE,  v.  (In  some  editions  En.) 
To  bestow,  or  invest  with  the  qualities  of  marble, 
(e.g.)  its  coldness. 

And  otherwhyles  their  dying  to  delay. 
Thou  dost  emmarble  the  proud  heart  of  her, 
Whose  love  before  their  life  they  do  prefer. 

Spenser.  Hymn  to  Love. 

E'MMET.  "  A.  S.  JEmet,  emef,  an  emmet,  .".tit, 
or  pismire,"  (  Somner. )  Dut.  Emte.  The  Ger. 
Ameise,  Wachter  says,  is  so  called,  a.f)igd  otii,  be- 
cause it  is  never  idle  ;  from  Meiae,  idleness,  and  a 
prefixed  :  "  ctium  negat."  In  A.  S.  Amet,  is  in- 
structiis,  furnished,  provided,  ( Somner. )  And  as 
to  provide  for  the  future  is  the  characteristic  of 
this  insect ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  name.  See  the 
quotation  from  Milton.  Ant,  is  amct,  amt,  ant. 
See  Ant. 

At  length  this  lover  doth  devise, 

A  bracelet  made  o!  emmets'  eyes, 

A  thing  he  thought  that  she  would  prize. 

Drayton.  The  Court  of  Fa'trg. 

Our  villages  are  like  mole- hills,  and  men  as  so  many 
emoLt,  husie,  busie  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out.  cross- 
ing one  another's  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several!  sea  cards 
cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ^.10?,. 
First  crept 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 

Of  future,  in  small  room  large  heart  enclosed, 

Pattern  of  just  equalitie  perhaps 

Hereafter,  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 

naltie. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 


But  sage  experience  taught  me  how  to  prise 
Mvself;  and  how  this  world:  she  bade  me  lise 
To  nobler  flights,  regardless  of  a  race 
Of  factious  emmets. 

Somervilc.  Address  to  his  Elbow  Chair. 

Since  then  (as  emmets  their  small  world  o'erthrown) 
We  sore  amaz'd  from  our  eartli's  ruins  crawl. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 

E  M-  M  E  W,  V.  Fr.  Mue,  from  Mucr ,-  Lat.  Mu- 
tare,  to  change. 

A  mew  is  a  coop  or  pen,  in  which  birds  are  con- 
fined, while  they  change  their  feathers,  (Doct. 
Th.  H. — in  Skinner. ) 

To  emmew  is,  consequently,  to  coop,  to  confine. 

This  outward  sainted  deputie. 

Whose  settled  visage,  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head  and  follies  doth  emmew. 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowle,  is  yet  a  divell. 

Shakespeare.  Mcas.  for  Meas.  Actiii.  sc.  ;. 

E-MO'LLIENT,  adj.  \       Lat.  Emolliens,  emol- 
Emo'llient,  n.  \lire;    Vv.  Emoltir ;    to 

Emolli'tion.  J  soften,   mollify,    make 

Emo'llitive,  a(//.  &«.   J  gentle  or  quiet. 
An  emollient, — that  whirh  softens   or  soothes, 
makes  gentle  or  tranquil,  pliant  or  supple. 

Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing  with  oil 
and  warm  water.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  lassitude  is  a 
kind  of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts, — and  bath- 
ing, and  anointing,  give  a  relaxation  or  cmotlilion. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  730 
They  enter  likewise  into  those  cmoUitive  or  lenitive  pias- 
tres wliich  are  devised  for  the  sores  of  the  head. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  21. 


for  it  softeneth,  dii 


The  fifth  means  is  to  further  the  very  act  of  assimilation 
and  nourishment ;  which  is  done  by  some  outward  emol- 
lients, that  make  the  parts  more  apt  to  assimilate. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  59. 

There  is  also  in  the  joints,  and  that  common  to  them  all, 
another  exquisite  provision,  manifestly  .idapted  to  their  use, 
and  concerning  which  there  can,  I  tliink,  be  no  dispute, 
namely,  the  regular  supply  of  a  mucilage,  more  emollient 


EMO 

and  slippery  than  oil  itself,  which  is  constantly  softening 
and  lubricating  the  parts  that  rub  upon  each  other,  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  effect  of  attrition  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.— Palcy.  Natural  TUeology,  c.  8. 

Sometimes  I  was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it  was 
expected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  filled,  and  my  cheeks 
plumped  up  to  their  former  smoothness ;  and  sometimes  I 
•was  punished  with  artificial  excoriations  in  hopes  of  gaining 
new  graces  with  a  new  skin. — Itambler,  No.  133. 

Wealth,  power,  wisdom,  and  the  attachment  of  those  con- 
nected in  interest  or  friendship  with  us,  may  remove  or 
alleviate  the  other  calamities ;  but  sickness  remains  deaf 
and  inexorable  to  all  these  powerful  emnlUents. 

Warburton,  vol.  i.  Ser.  30. 

EMO'LUMENT.  >      From  the  Lat.  Emol-cre; 

Emolume'ntal.      )  to  frrind. 

"  Fr.  Emolument, — proKt,  commodity,  benefit, 
gain,"  (Cotgrave.) 

The  grist  of  the  mill;  the  charge,  gain,  or 
profit,  for  grinding.  And  then  generally  as  the 
French. 

His  prffidia  in  like  manner  were  tributes,  tolles,  portage, 
tankage,  stockage.  coinage,  profits  by  salt  pits,  milles,  water- 
courses (and  whatsoeuer  emoluments  grew  by  them)  and 
such  \\]Le.—Holinshcd.  Desc.  of  England,  c.  5. 

But  whiles  I  affirm  it  of  the  past,  it  justifies  and  does 
honour  to  the  present  industry  of  our  age.  and  of  which 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  more  emulous  instance,  then 
the  passion  of  his  majesty  to  encourage  his  subjects  in  all 
that  is  laudable  and  truly  emolumental  of  this  nature. 

Evelyn.  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Tices.  To  the  Reader. 

In  the  several  capacities  I  bear,  of  astrologer,  civilian, 
and  physician,  I  have  with  great  application  studied  the 
publick  emolument.— Taller,  No.  4?. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  the  people 
should  be  so  desirous  of  adding  themselves  to  that  body,  in 
which  they  may  possess  and  reconcile  satisfactions  the  most 
alluring,  and  seemingly  the  most  contradictory,  enjoying  at 
once  all  the  spirited  pleasure  of  independence,  and  all  the 
gross  lucre  and  fat  emoluments  of  servitude. 

Bur/ce.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

EMO'NGST,  i.  e.  Amongst,  (qv.) 
Pardie  pitie  and  mercie  in  euery  JIargarife  is  closed  by 
kynde,  emongst  many  other  vertues,  by  qualities  of  comfort. 
Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

The  countrey  towards  the  sea  is  plaine  and  full  of  ryuers, 

emonges  the  whiche  twne  bee  notable,  Pyramus  and  Cydnus. 

Brcncle.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  26. 

Your  Anabaptistcs,  and  Zuenkfeldians  wee  knowe  not. 
They  finde  harbour  emongste  you  in  Austria,  Slesia,  Morauia, 
and  in  sutche  other  countries,  and  citties,  where  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  suppressed.— /emfK.  Defence,  p.  30. 


E-MOVE,  V.  ^       Lat.  E-moverc,  to  move. 
Emo'tion,  n.    I       To  moi-e,  to  stir  up,  to  excite, 
Emo'tion,  t'.    J  to  rouse;    to  excite  feeling  or 
Emo'tive.       J  Dassion;    to  affect. 

Who  seeing  this  sad  plight,  her  tender  hart 
With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmoue. 
That  .she  gan  moue  his  undeserued  smart 
And  with  her  dolefull  accent,  bare  with  him  a  part. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

But  when  as  Enias 

Beheld  two  such,  of  two  such  villaines  thrall. 

His  manly  mind  was  much  emmoued  there  withall. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  S. 
Nay,  if  it  be  but  in  the  consideration  of  his  being  thirsty, 
if  it  be  but  by  a  natural  pity  and  tenderness,  by  the  emotions 
of  humanity,  by  the  meltings  of  a  worthy  disposition  and  of 
tender  hoTie\s.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  1 . 
I  resolved  not  to  exasperate  him  by  passion,  hard  words 
or  damning  sentences,  but  calmly  and  without  seeming  c;no- 

aft,  p.  178. 

While  with  kind  nature,  here  amid  the  grove, 
We  pass'd  the  harmless  sabbath  of  our  time, 
IMiat  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 

your  barbarous  hearts. — Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 

I  think  nothing  need  to  be  said  to  encourage  it  [bathing  in 

cold  water]  provided  this  one  caution  be  used,  that  he  never 

go  into  the  water,  when  exercise  has  at  all  warm'd  him  or 

left  any  emotion  in  his  blood  or  pulse. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  3. 

As  the  young  chief  th'  affecting  scene  surveys, 
How  all  his  form  th'  emotion'd  soul  betrays. 

Scott.  Essay  on  Paijtting. 
Emotions  therefore,  according  to  the  genuine  signification 
of  the  word,  are  principally  and  primitively  applicable  to  the 
sensible  and  visible  effects,  which  particular  passions  pro- 
duce upon  the  frame,  in  consequence  of  this  reaction,  or 
particular  agitalion  of  mind. 

Cot/an.  On  the  Pu'sions,  pt,  i.  c,  1. 
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To  him  display  the  wonders  of  their  frame, 
His  own  contexture,  where  eternal  art. 
Emotive,  pants  within  the  alternate  heart. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  Ij.iv. 

EM-PAIR.  (Now  /m.)  "  Fr.  Empirer,— to 
impair,  imbase,  or  make  worse ;  also,  to  waste, 
wear,  decay  in  goodness,  grow  worse  and  worse, 
or  worse  for  the  wearing,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 


For  loue  is  in  yong  folke  hut  rage 
And  in  old  folke  a  great  dotage. 
Who  most  it  vseth  most  shall  enpaire. 

Id.  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale. 
May  a  man  thinkest  hide  and  safe  lay 
Fire  in  his  bosome,  without  empairemrnt 
And  brening  of  his  clothes.— /</.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 


Finally  as  we  be  taught  by  fayth,  all  these  to  be  true :  so 
when  wanton  reaso,  (fayth  beyng  aslepe)  goth  about  by 
curiositie  to  empayre  any  one  of  these  truthes,  the  chayne  is 
broken,  the  lynkes  sparkle  abroade,  and  all  is  brought  into 
daungier  to  be  scattered  and  scambled  at. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  p.  32. 

For  why,  he  said,  they  all  unequal  were. 

And  liad  encroached  vpon  others  share : 
Like  as  the  sea  (which  plaine  he  shewed  there) 

Had  worn  the  earth  :  so  did  the  fire  the  ayre; 

So  all  the  rest  did  other's  parts  empaire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

F,M-PALE,  f.  (.\lso  /,«.)  ¥r.  Empaler,—io 
spit  on  a  state,  (Cotgrave,)  or  pale,  (qv. ) 

To  pierce  with,  to  affix  to,  a  pale ;  to  surround 
or  secure  with  pales ;  and  generally  to  enclose,  to 
surround,  to  secure,  to  fortify. 

In  stead  of  trenches,  theye  hadde  empaled  themselues 
with  theyre  cariages  crosse  tlie  streyghtes,  purposing  there 
to  witlistand  him. — Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  12. 

But  emonges  all  the  rest,  the  kynges  apparayle  shewed 

marueylous  sumptouse  whych  was  of  purple  empaled  whyte, 

w«  a  border  enibrodered  of  gold,  Faucos  fighting  togethers. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  24. 

And  round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 

With  a  faire  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowres, 
Enwouen  with  an  iuie-wiiuling  trayle  : 
A  goodly  workc,  full  fit  for  kinglv  bowres. 

'Spenser.  Mciopotmos. 

Her  rugged  front  empnl'd  (on  every  part)  with  rocks 
Though  indigent  of  wood,  yet  fraught  with  woolly  flocks. 
Drayton.  Puly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

With  solemn  pace  and  firm  in  awful  state 
Before  thee  stalks  inexorable  Fate, 
And  grasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedges  dread, 
Tlie  hook  tormentous,  and  the  melted  lead. 

Francis.  Horace,  Ode  35. 

Among  other  smaller  vestiges  of  forgery,  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  described  and  explained  here,  at  the  bottom  are 
added  in  with  two  coats  of  arms,  cor\i&m\ng  empalements  of 
Cannynge  and  of  his  friends  or  relations,  with  family  names, 
apparently  by  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the  verses. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

EM-PA'NNEL,  !'.  (Or /;«.)  ?r.  Panne  :  a 
skin,  felt,  or  hide. 

Panncl, — the  skin  or  parchment,  (sc.)  upon 
which  the  names  of  the  jurors  are  written.  To 
empnnnel, — 

To  inscribe  or  write  the  names  of  the  jury  upon 
the  panncl;    to   call  upon  or  summon  them   to 
serve. 
The  squealing  lapwing,  the  ridiculous  rook. 
The  witless  woodcock,  and  his  neighbour  suite. 
That  will  be  bir'd  to  pass  on  every  right. 
With  all  the  rest  empannelled  to  wait.— Zlra^/on.  The  Owl. 

And  in  one 'won\,ev;innctling  juries  (to  go  upon  all  causes 
and  matters  in  law)  of  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  gracious 
and  popular,  and  titter  to  winne  and  procure  the  favour  and 
afi'ection  of  the  common  sort. — Holland.  Livii-s,  p.  475. 

When  the  jury  was  cnpanneled  no  peremptory  challenges 
were  allowed :  reasons  were  to  be  offered  with  every  chal- 
lenge, and  if  the  court  admitted  them,  they  were  to  be  proved 
immediately. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  jurors  duly  empannelled  and 
sworn  to  try  tire  issue  between  the  king  and  the  defendant 
upon  any  cndictment  or  information  for  a  seditious  libel,  or 
a  libel  under  any  other  denomination  or  description,  shall 
he  held  and  reputed  competent  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
in  law  and  in  right,  to  try  every  part  of  the  matter  laid  or 
charged  in  said  endictme'nt  or  information. 

Burke,  Libel  Bill. 
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EM-PA'RADISE,  f.    (Or//«.)    \t.  Imparadi- 
sare. 

To  be  happy  as  in  Paradise ;   to  enjoy  the  bliss 
of  Paradise. 

Then  as  all  my  souls  be 
Eniparadis'd  in  you  (in  whom  alone 
I  understand,  and  grow  and  see.)  &c. 

Donne.  A  Vindication  of  my  Name  in  the  Window. 

EM-PARLE,  V.  ■)      (Now  Im.)     To  confer,  to 
Empa'rlance.      I  discourse. 

The  captaine  of  the  Volscians,  seeing  himselfe  intrenched, 
and  of  a  suddain  to  be  destitute  of  all  things,  called  the  con- 
suli  forth  to  emparle  [ad  colloejuium.]  saying,  that  if  the  Ro- 
mans coming  was  to  raise  the  siege  he  would  remove  and 
dislodge  them  from  thence. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  14C. 
Then  Talus,  forth  issewing  from  the  tent, 

Vnto  the  wall  his  way  did  fearelesse  take. 
To  weeten  what  that  trumpets  sounding  ment  : 

Where  that  same  damsell  loudly  him  bespake. 
And  shew'd,  that  with  his  lord  shee  would  emparlencc 
make.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

EM-PART,  r.     (Now  7m.)     To  divide,  share, 
part,  or  give  part  among  others ;  to  communicate. 
And  wiping  out  remembrance  of  all  ill, 
Graunt  him  your  grace  :  but  so  that  he  fulfill 
The  penaunce,  which  ye  shall  to  him  empart : 
For,  louer's  heaven  must  passe  by  sorrowes  hell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

EM-PA'SSION,  V.  I      (Also  Im.)     To  fill,  to 
Empa'ssiosate.         )  move,  to  rouse,  to  warm 
with  passion   or  feeling ;    to  animate,   to  atTect 
deeply,  strongly,  keenly. 
And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deepe. 

For  fairest  Vna's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 
That  my  fraile  eyes  these  lines  with  teares  doe  steep. 


Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


EM-PEACH,  V.  ^       ( 
Empe'ach,  n.  V  to 

Emfe'achment.     J  res 


ITie  namzell  was  full  deepp  empassioned, 

Both  for  his  griefe,  and  for  her  people's  sake, 
Whose  future  woes  so  plaine  he  fashioned. 

Id.  lb.  b.  Ul.  c.  !. 
"With  the  neere  touch  whereof  in  tender  hart 

The  Briton  prince  was  sore  empassionale. 
And  woxe  inclined  much  vnto  her  part, 

Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadfull  fate. 

And  wretched  ruine  of  so  high  estate. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  10. 
Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows  ! 
Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring  strong  and  clear, 
.\]id  fills  th'  empassion'd  heart,  and  wins  th'  harmonioua 

Collins.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

Were  he  compelled  to  be  infiuenced  by  the  abstract  idea 
of  his  own  personal  dues,  as  some  are  bo'ld  to  maintain,  he 
would  too  nearly  resemble  empassioned  man,  who  so  fre- 
quently sacrifices  the  choicest  enjoyments  of 'oenevolence,  to 
the  more  tnrbid  gratifications  of  resentment. 

Cogan.  A  Theological  Disqursithm,  yt.  iii. 

EM-PEACH,  ti.  ^       (Now  7m.)     To  hinder, 
withstand,  to  oppose  oi- 
resist;    and    thus,    conse- 
quentially, to  put  upon  trial,  to  arraign,  to  accuse, 
wne  feare,  if  he 


Also  they  were  somewhat  empeached  by  certayne  warres, 
that  they  had  amongst  themself. 

Nicolls.   Thucidides.  fol.  3S. 

And  some  pointes  finally  there  bee  that  maie  be  vnknowen 
without  anie  perill  of  saiuation,  and  without  any  greuous 
empeachmente  or  hynderaunce  of  a  Christien  mannes  per- 
fection.—  Udal.  Luke,  Prol. 

Wlierin  the  Lacedemonnyens,  although  they  perccyued  it 
well  ynough,  gave  them  no  great  empeschement,  but  lyued 
the  more  parte  of  the  time  in  peace  and  rest. 

Nicolls.  Thucidides,  fol.  38. 
Pure  wine  being  of  an  astringent  nature,  soaketh  and 
pierceth  to  the  very  root,  where  shutting  up  and  enclosing 
the  pores,  it  empeochelh  the  entrance  of  that  sap  (by  virtue 
whereof,  the  vine  is  wont  to  hud,  burgen,  and  fiourish)  that 
it  cannot  nm  to  the  stock.— Wo^tend.  Plutarch,  p.  830. 
But  would  thty  think,  with  how  small  allowance 
Vntroubled  nature  doth  herselfe  suffice. 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise, 
Which  with  sad  cares  empeach  our  native  ioyes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 
And  with  hir  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach. 

Whose  sappy  liquor  that  with  fullness  swel'd, 
Into  her  cup  she  scruz'd,  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foule  empeach, 
That  so  faire  wine-presse  made  the  wine  more  sweet. 
Id.  Ii.  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
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They  passed  over  without  trouble  or  molestation  into  the 
peaceable  coasts  of  their  allies  and  friends,  without  empeach- 
iiient  of  any  person,  notwithstanding  some  ships  arrived  in 
tjne  place  and  some  in  another. — Holland.  Plutarch^  p.  i)G5. 

EM-PEARL,  V.  (Or  Im. )  To  cover  with  pearls : 
with  any  thing  resembling  pearls. 

Or  lilie  the  teares  the  morne  doth  shedd, 

\\Tiich  ly  on  ground 

Empearled  round 
On  Sion  or  on  Hermon's  head. 

Sidney.   The  Psahnes  of  David,  Ps.  IS.?. 

EM-PEIR.     See  Emp.\ir. 
EM-PE'OPLE,  i'.     (Or /Hi.)     To  jjto/j^,  or  fill 
with  people,  or  a  multitude  or  assembly  of  inha- 
bitants ;  to  collect  into  a  body  of  people  or  inha- 
bitants. 

Wherat  he  wondred  much,  and  gan  enquere, 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towres  vnto  the  starry  sphere. 
And  what  vnknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

EM-PE'RIL,  r.  (Ov Im.)  Consequentially,— to 
risk,  to  hazard,  to  endanger. 

But  Braggadocchio  said,  he  never  thought 

For  such  an  hog,  that  seemed  worse  than  naught, 

His  person  to  emperiU  so  in  fight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  h.  Iv.  o.  4. 

EM-PE'RISH,  P.     See  Imperishable. 

To  waste  or  die  away  ;  to  decay,  to  decease. 

That  his  sad  mother  seeing  his  sore  plight, 
Was  greatly  woe-begonne,  and  gan  to  feare 
Least  his  fraile  senses  were  emperishi  quight, 
And  love  to  frenzy  turned,  sith  loue  is  franticke  hight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

I  deeme  thy  braine  emperished  hee. 
Through  rustle  eld,  that  hath  rotted  thee. 

Id.  Sliepheard's  Calendar.  Fehruunj. 

E'MPHASIS.     ■X       ¥r.  Emphase :    It.  Enfim,- 

Empha'tick.         [Sp.  Emphasis;  Lat.  Emplia- 

Emph-Vtital.       (  sis ;    Gr.   Efi(j>aa-i!,  from   (v, 

Empiia'tically.  J  and  (fratris  ;    from  (pa-eii>,  di- 

cere,  to  speak.     Est  (says  Minshew)  cum  altior 

siibest  intellectus,    ac    major  efficacia  et  energia, 

quam  verba  prima  fronte  prae  se  ferunt. 

"  Fr.  Emphase, — a  strong  and  vigorous  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word,  (syllable  or  letter,)  an  express 
or  earnest  signification  of  an  act,  a  significant  force 
in  either,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Jlam.  Wliat  is  he,  whose  griefes 
Beare  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
C'oniures  the  wand'ring  starres,  and  makes  tliem  stand 
Like  wonder  wounded  hearers  ? 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Actv.  sc.  1. 

One  thing  only  remains  to  be  duely  considered  of  us  ;  and 
that  is,  that  all  the  ministeries,  gifts,  operations,  doe  now 
from  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  Lord  and  God  ;  this  Trinity 
from  an  Unity  ;  wherein  yee  easily  discover  the  emphasis  to 
lie,  not  so  much  in  the  author  as  in  the  identity. 

Bp.  Hall.  Noah's  Dnre. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  say  that  Homer  was  the  only  poet 
who  made  and  devised  words  tliat  had  motion,  so  emjjhati- 
call  they  were  and  lively  expressed. 

Holland.  Plnlarch,  p.  970. 

Theodorat  and  P.  Galasius  spake  more  emphalieallij,  even 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  very  philosophy  of  this 
question.— 5^, r«2//o)-.  A  Dissuasive  fiom  Popery,  pt.i.  a.  5. 

We  are  sinners,  and  so  afflictions  are  our  wases,  our  due; 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  man  that  will  repine  at  iiist  and 
equal  dealing  ;  there  is  a  special  i-m;',  i.-Ip  ]  "ipdscin 
the  very  phrase  of  that  text  forecii- J       (  >  ,         ;j«- 

nzsAmen*  0/ Ais  .«ns,  implying,that  ir  I,  <:    ■,    iilie  i 

have  but  rational  principles,  he  mii-i  n      i     ,:  i  ij  .\,l<dge  [ 
the  equity  of  being  punished  for  sin.  j 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b,  i.  e.  1  7. 

Some  understood  the  reduplication  of  those  words,  yea, 
yea,  nay,  nay,  after  a  more  cmphaiieal  manner ;  viz.  that 
our  words  must  not  only  agree  with  the  truth  of  the  thing,  1 
but  with  the  conception  and  sense  of  our  minds  ;  and  so 
the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  is  commanded  bv  tliem.  j 
Slillingfleet,\o\.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

By  what  words  now  could  God  more  emphatiealli/  signify  ' 
to  his  people,  that  it  was  his  pleasure,  that  all  sorts  of  men 
among  them,  unlearned  as  well  as  learned,  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  word  of  God,  than  he  hath  done  by  , 
those  expressions'  (in  Dent.  vi.)~Sliarp,  vol.  vii.  Scr.  4. 

The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express. 

That  marks  the  proper  woi-d  with  proper  stress.  1 

But  none  emphatic  can  that  actor  call. 

Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  M.—Lloi,d.  The  .irtar. 

VOL.  I.  "  I 


oppressour?  his  tooth 
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Templum  leneUt.  The  expression  is  emphaltcal;  as  inti- 
mating to  us  and  prefiguring  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
jEneis,  which  was,  in  the  person  of  jllneas,  to  shadow  forth 
and  consecrate  the  character  of  Augustus. 

Hurd.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  the  verb  saccharize,  as 
no  other  so  emphalicalltj  ex^Te&seH  the  author's  meaning; 
for  some  chymists  define  sugar  to  be  a  native  salt,  others  a 
soap. — Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Note. 

Those  burthens  which  must  be  inevitably  borne  in  a  long 
war.  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war ;  because,  without  such  a 
war,  no  e.tperience  has  yet  told  us,  that  a  dangerous  power 
has  ever  been  reduced  to  measure  or  to  reason. 

Burke.  On  a  Rcx/icidc  Peace. 

EM-PHRE'NSY,  v.  To  affect  with  phrcnsy  or 
madness ;  to  madden. 

Is  it  a  ravenous  beast,  a 
like  a  mad  dog's  envenomcs  and  emph: 

Bp.  Halt.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

EM- PIERCE,  V.  (Also  Im.)  Menage— to  beat 
through  ;  Skinner — to  strike  through  ;  and  Min- 
shew— to  bore  through,  to  penetrate. 

The  God  himselfe  did  pensiue  seem  and  sad. 

And  hong  adowne  his  liead  as  he  did  dreame  ■ 
For,  priuy  loue  las  breast  empcarced  had ; 
Ke  ought,  but  deare  Bisaltis,  ay  could  make  him  glad. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iii.  c.  0. 

The  thought  whereof  empearc't  his  heart  so  deep, 
That  of  ne  worldly  thing  he  toke  delight. 

id.  Ih.  h.  iv.  c.  12. 

Much  was  the  knight  empassion'd  at  the  scene, 
But  more  his  blooming  son,  whose  tender  breast 

Empierced  deep  with  sympathizing  teen. 
On  his  pale  cheek  the  signs  of  dread  imprest,  '■ 

And  fill'd  his  eyes  with  tears.— Jl'cs;.  On  Education. 

EM-PIGHT,  V.     To  fix. 

For  sothly  he  was  one  of  matchlesse  might, 

Of  horrible  aspect,  and  dreadfuU  mood, 
And  had  three  bodies  in  one  waste  empighf. 
And  th'  armes  and  legs  of  three,  to  succour  him  in  fight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

A  dragon's  tail,  whose  sting  without  redresse 
Full  deadly  wounds,  where  so  it  is  enivighf. 

id.  7ft.  b.  V.  c.  11. 

Through  kind  infusion  of  celestial  pow'r. 
The  dullard  earth  May  quick'neth  with  delight : 

Full  suddenly  the  seeds  of  jc-y  recure 
Elastic  spring,  and  force  wUhin  empighf. 

Thompson.  An  Hymn  to  May. 

E'MPl  RE,  7!.  ^       We  formerly  had  Impery,  and 
E'mperv.  now  write  imperial,  imperious, 

Empe'riai,.  I  &c.  Fr.  i?m;ji)-e  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
E'.MPKROE,  or  (Imperio;  Lnt.  Imprriiim,  from 
E'mpkrour.  I  Imperare,  (in,  and  purarc.  to 
E'mpues.s.  j  make  ready.)  Imjirnnr  jiro- 
perly  signifies,  to  command  another,  iit  parct,  to 
get  ready,  ( Vossius. ) 

"  ¥r. Empire, — an  empire  or  empinj;  aho, empire; 
imperial  dominion,  seignory,  sovereignty,  prehemi- 
nence  ;  jurisdiction,  rule,  government ;  the  highest 
dignity,  the  greatest  sway,  the  most  supreme 
power  ;  most  absolute  authority,"  (Cotgrave.) 

July  the  empcrour  of  Home  by  his  day  com. 

And  moche  del  of  the  world  hi  Est  to  hys  power  noni. 

X.  Gluucester,  p.  44. 

He  louede  hyr,  vor  heo  was  eyr  and  hey  cmprcsse. 
He  brogte  hyre  tho  to  Engelond  about  Myclraasse. 

Id.  p.  440. 


Sythen  with  grete  nobley,  and  with  mykelle  honoure, 

Henry  toke  his  way  toward  the  empenture, 

To  the  emperour  of  Almayn  his  doubter  to  gyue. 

n.Brunne,  p.  10,5. 

And  Malde  the  emperice  is  heyre  of  Henry  riglit. 

/(/.  p.  IOC. 

To  God  aloone  oure  savyour  hi  Ihesu  Crist  oure  Lord  be 
glnrie  and  magnyfiying,  empire  and  power  bifore  alle  worldis, 
and  now  and  into  alle  worldis  of  worldis,  amen. 

Wiclif.  Judas,  c.  2. 

And  Jhesus  seide  unto  hem,  whos  is  this  ymage,  and  the 
writing  above  ?  They  seiden  to  him  tile  emperovris,  thanne 
he  seiden  to  hem  therfore  yielde  ye  to  the  emperour,  the 
thingis  that  ben  emperoiiris ;  and  to  God,  the  thingis  that 
ben  of  God,— /rf.  Matthew,  c.  22. 
6G5 
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O  quenes  living  in  prosperitee. 

Duchesses,  and  ye  ladies  everich  on 

Haveth  som  routhe  on  hire  adversitee ; 

An  emperonres  doubter  stant  alone  ; 

She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mr.ne. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  ,';074. 


For  of  this  arte  I  finde  so. 

That  hath  be  do  for  loue's  sake, 

Wlierof  thou  might  ensample  take 

A  great  cronicke  empcrial.  Gon-er.  Con.  A.  b.  vl. 


This  fame  goth  about  Rome 

So  ferfoth,  that  the  wordes  come 

To  the  emperour  Justinian, 

And  he  let  sende  for  the  man. 

And  asked  hym  howe  that  it  was.     /(/.  /ft,  b.  v. 

For  where  thei  comen  in  presence. 

Men  deden  him  reuerence. 

As  though  thei  had  ben  Goddesses 

Of  all  the  worlde,  or  empresses.         Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

The  Lord  styrred  vp  the  spirite  of  Cyrus  Kinge  of  Persia, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  proclamcd  thorow  out  al  his  empyre, 
vea  and  by  wrytinge  also,  sayinge  :  Thus  sayeth  Cyrus  the 
King  of  Persia.— Biftie,  1551.  1  Esdras,  c.  1. 

The  coquered  grete  Alexander  the  Mcdis,  &  begaue  ye 
third  monarchic,  called  the  empire  of  the  Greekis,  which 
stode  2G0  yexes.—Joye.  Ages  and  Yeris  o/  the  U'orlde_ 

At  this  emperial&  almighfiful  voice  of  Jesus  commaiiding 
him  to  depart,  the  vnclene  spirite  whan  he  had  throwen 
down  the  man  vpon  the  yearth  and  vexed  him,  he  departed 
from  him. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  4. 

The  land,  which  warlike  Britons  now  possesse, 
And  therein  haue  their  mighty  empire  rays'd. 

In  antique  times  was  salvage  wildernesse, 
Vnpeopled,  unmannur'd,  vnprov'd,  vnpravs'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

When  I  am  scorch'd 

With  file,  can  flames  in  any  other  quench  me  'I 
What  is  her  love  to  me,  greatness,  or  empire, 
That  am  slave  to  another,  who  alone 
Can  give  me  ease  or  freedom  ? 

Massinger.   The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

As  though  she  meant  her  emperey  to  have. 
Where  e'en  but  lately  she  beheld  her  grave. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b,  J. 

Maximian,  as  emperiall  and 

As  valorous  as  any. 
With  Brittish  armour  did  subdue 

Both  kinges  and  kingdomes  manv. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  h.  ix. 

That  soueraigne  queene,  that  mighty  emperesse. 
Whose  glory  is  to  ayde  all  suppliants  pore. 

And  of  weake  princes  to  be  patronesse. 
Chose  Arthegall  to  right  her  to  restore  ; 
For  that  to  her  he  seem'd  best  skil'd  in  righteous  lore. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  1. 


Look  on  England, 

The  empress  of  the  European  isles. 
And  unto  whom  alone  ours  yields  precedence  ; 
When  did  she  flourish  so,  as  when  .she  was 
The  mistress  of  the  ocean,  her  navies 
Putting  a  girdle  round  about  the  world 

Massinger.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Act  i.  sc,  1. 

If  vice  had  once  an  ill  name  in  the  world,  was  once  gene- 
rally stigmatized  with  reproach  and  ignominy,  it  would 
quickly  lose  its  empire,  and  thousands  that  are  now  slaves  of 
it,  would  become  proselytes  to  virtue.— SAnr;),  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

The  ancient  Christians,  as  Tertullian  doth  assure  us,  did 
always  pray  for  all  the  emperotirs.  that  God  would  grant 
them  a  long  life;  asecure  reign,  a  safe  family,  valient  armies, 
a  faithful  senate,  a  loyal  people,  a  quiet  world,  and  whatever 
thev  as  men,  or  as  emperours,  could  wish. 

Barron;  vol,  i,  Ser,  10. 

Ten  thousand  glorious  deeds  to  crown. 

She  caus'd  dire  war  to  cease  : 
A  greater  empress  ne'er  was  known  ; 

She  fix'd  the  world  in  peace.  Prior.  The  Viceroy. 

But  I  who  move  supreme  in  heaven's  abodes, 

Jove's  sister-wife  and  empress  of  the  Gods, 

With  this  one  nation  must  a  war  maintain 

For  years  on  years.  Pill.  Virgil.  JLneid,  h,  i. 

-    It  is  the  design  of  thi.i,  and  of  the  two  succeeding  chapters, 
to  describe  the  prosperous  condition  of  their  .■;»;!;;■.'.■  [Nerva, 

Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Anti.i iil  .ifu  rwards, 

from  the  death  of  Marcus  Antm,:  ilie  most 

important  circumstances  of  its  ill '  •         i.inUitioa 

which  will  ever  be  remembereil,  ,  i.  ,  !         ,,  the  nji- 

tions  of  the  earth— G/Mo;;,  II:. i:        '     ,       ,   '   i 
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The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to 
levy  armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make 
peace,  to  command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death  within,  as  well  as  witliout,  the  city; 
and  to  do  every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  in- 
vested with  supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do.  Dio.  liii. 
v.— Adam.  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  158. 

EMPI'RICK,  n.  ^  Vt.  Empirique  ;  It.  and 
Empi'rick,  adj.  I  Sp.  Einpirico ,-  Lat.  Empi- 
Empi'ric.\l.  yriciis;   Gr.  E^irfipiKos,  from 

Empi'ric.\lly.  I  EnTveiptu,  compounded  of  ev, 
Empi'ricisji.        J  and  wctpa,   a  trial,  (tenta- 

men,  quo  in  rem  aliquem,  penctrare  nitimur, — the 

trial  by   which  we  endeavour   to  penetrate   any 

thing,   from   irapetv,    to   pierce,   to  penetrate,  — 

Scheidius.  )     And  thus  empirick  is— 

One  who  can  or  may  try,   (se. )  to  pierce  or 

penetrate  ;  who  can  or  may  try  or  malie  trial  or 

experiment.      Applied  to  those — 

Who  followed  or  relied  upon  experience  ;  (see 

the  quotation  from  Holland's  PUiuj ;)   and  then, 

subsequently,  to  those — 

Wlio  made  experiments  ;    followed  their  own 

experiments  or  trials.     See  the  quotation  from 

Holland's  Plutarch. 

But  in  processe  of  time,  one  Aero,  a  cittizen  of  Agri- 
pentum  in  Sicilie,  much  commended  by  tlie  authoritie  of 
Empedocles  the  famous  natural!  philosopher,  began  in  that 
island  to  institute  another  faction  and  sect  of  physicians, 
■who  grounding  altogether  their  worke  and  operation  upon 
experience  called  themselves  Empirlques. 

Holland.  JPlinie,  b.  xxix.  c.  1. 

Emperick  physicians  ;— who  -without  regard  either  of  the 

patient,  go  boldly  to  work  with  those  means  and  medicines 

whereof  they  had  experience  in  others,  fall  it  out  as  it  will. 

Id.  Plutarch.  Explanation  of  Objure  Words. 

But  come  forth. 

And  taste  the  aire  of  palaces  :  eat,  drink 

The  toyles  of  emp' ricks,  and  their  boasted  nractice  ; 

Tincture  of  pearle,  of  corrall.  gold,  and  amber. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchemist,  Act  iv.  sc.  10. 

And  it  seems,  no  popular  empirical  means  so  probable  for 
the  \va  TTiiviia  uuSn,  that  the  spirit  maybe  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  4S4. 

We  shall  emperically  and  sensiblie  discourse  hereof; 
deducing  the  causes  of  blacknesse  from  such  originals  in 
nature,  as  we  do  generally  observe  things  are  denigrated  by 
an.— Brown.  Vulgar  Err  ours,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

Here  men  are  forc'd  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religion  of 
the  country  ;  and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opinions,  as 
silly  people  do  empirick's  pills,  without  knowing  what  they 
are  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
hut  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure. 

Zocke.  On  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

To  diet  a  man  info  weakness  and  languor,  afterwards  to 
give  him  the  greater  strength,  has  more  of  the  empirick 
than  the  rational  physician. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 


He  [RadclifTe]  knew,  it  is  true,  that  experience,  the  safest 
uide  after  the  mind  is  prepared  for  her  instructions  by 
revious  institution,  is  apt,  without  such  preparation,  to 
egerierate  to  a  vulgar  and  presumptuous  empiricism. 

Id.  lb. 


;M-PLA'STER,  V.  ^         ¥r.  Emplastre ;     It. 
^MPi,.\'sTER,  n.  \Empiastro:  Sp.Emplas- 

Cmplastra'tion.        J  tro  ;    hat.  Emplastrare  ; 


EM-PLA'STER,  v.  ■ 

E> 

E^ 
Gr.  "Eix-TTXadTpov,   from   Y.p.Tr\a.(ja-ei.v,  adformare  ; 
tv.  and  TT\acr<r-(w,  fingere,  formare  ; 

To  form  or  mould,  to  fashion,  fit  or  adapt,  (sc. 
a  prepared  substance  ;)  to  spread  over  or  cover 
with  such  substance. 

Parde  as  faire  as  ye  his  name  emplnstre. 

He  [Solomon]  was  a  lechour.  and  an  idolastre, 

And  in  his  elde  he  veray  God  forsoke. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,171. 

Being  emplaistered  with  brimstone  and  rnsin,  upon  fis- 

tulaes  or  such  hollow  and  blind  ulcers,  it  draweth  out  the 

filth  and  corruption  that  lieth  rankling  and  festering  within. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xx.  c.  (!. 


Of  emplastration  or  grafting  with  the  scutcheon.— The  ! 
manner  of  grafting  by  way  of  emplasire  or  scutcheon,  may 
seeme  also  to  have  come  fl-ora  inoculation  ;  and  this  devise 
a^reeth  best  with  those  trees  that  have  thicke  barkes,  aa 
namelj  %-trees.— /d.  lb.  b.  svii.  c.  16.  1 
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The  spirits  are  sodainly  moved  both  from  vapours  and 
passions,  which  work  strangely  upon  them:  and  the  parts 
by  bathes,  unguents,  or  emplnisters,  which  in  like  manner 
make  way  by  sodaine  impressions. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

EM-PLEAD.  See  Implead.  In  the  passages 
there  quoted  from  Glanvill  and  Dryden,  some 
editions  road  Em. 

EMPLO'Y,  y.    ^        (Or/m.)     Fr.  Empln;/er; 

Emplo'y,  n.  I    It.  Impiegare;  Sp.  Emplear ; 

Emplo'yedness.   V  from  the' Lat.  Implic-are,  to 

Emplo'ver.  I   infold. 

E.mpi.u'yment.  J  To  enfold,  to  enclose,  to 
entangle,  to  engage,  to  occupy,  to  busy,  or  be 
busy,  to  exercise. 

The  ships  and  the  stocks  araced  with  the  flood  moten 
asseniblen,  and  the  waters  ymedled,  wrappeth  or  emplieth 
many  fortunell  happes  or  manners. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

They  determyned  to  make  promysion  of  all  thynges  meete 
for  their  voyage;  as  namely  in  byinge  of  all  the  cartes  and 
caryage  beastes  they  could  come  by,  in  employing  all  their 
ground  to  tyllage.  to  the  intent  to  furnyshe  theim  selues 
abundantly  with  corn  in  their  iourneye. 

Golding.  Cresar,  fol.  2. 
He  answered,  that  when  he  beheld  the  boorde,  whereupon 
Darius  was  wont  to  eate,  employed  to  so  base  an  use,  he 
could  not  beholde  it  withoute  great  griefe. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  ful.  109. 
During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remaine. 

His  studie  was  true  justice  how  to  deale. 
And  day  and  night  employed  his  busie  paine 
How  to  reforme  that  ragged  common-weale. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 

So  that  now  he  must 

Bring  home  his  reputation  cauteris'd 
"With  idle  mark  of  serving  others'  lust 
In  frivolous  cmplnymeuls ;  or  be  sent 
Out  of  tlie  way,  to  colour  some  intent. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 
Remember  I  am  she  who  sav'd  your  life, 
Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife: 
Not  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  hour, 
Nor  I,  for  this  return,  emplny'd  my  power. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
The  honours  and  the  burthens  of  great  posts  and  employs, 
as  they  were  joined  together  at  the  first,  so  were  they  de- 
signed never  to  be  separated. — Alterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

But  I  shall  not  only  consent,  but  article,  that  not  alone  all 
ceremony  and  compliment,  but  even  all  rhetoric  and  care  of 
language,  may  be  severally  banished  from  our  commerce ; 
as  things  yet  less  consistent  with  chemistry  and  employed- 
ness,  than  with  freedom,  or  with  truth. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  38. 

Poets  we  prize,  when  in  their  verse  we  find 

Some  great  employment  of  a  worthy  mind. 

Waller.  Of  Divine  Poesy. 

By  a  short  contract  you  are  sure  of  making  it  the  interest 
of  the  contractor  to  exert  that  skill  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers. — Burke.  On  the  (Economical  Reform. 

Had  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  made  choice  of  the  great  and 

learned  for  this  employment,  they  had  discredited  their  own 

success ;  it  might  have  been  then  objected,  that  the  gospel 

had  made  its  way  by  the  aid  of  human  power  or  sophistry. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  C. 

EM-PLUNGE,  V.      "  Fr.  Plonc/er,— to  plunge, 
dive,    duck,  run  over  head  and  ears,  thrust  far 
into,"  (Cotgrave.) 
Sonne  as  the  cruell  flames  yflanked  were, 
Malbecco,  seeing  how  his  loss  did  lye, 

1  he  had  quench't  whylere 
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Out  of  the  flames. 

Into  huge  wanes  of  griefe  and  j 
Full  deepe  emplonged  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

EM-PO'ISON,  V.  ~\       (Or  7m.)      Fr.  Empoi- 
Empo'isoner.  \sonner,  poison,-    Sp.  Em- 

Empo'isoning,  7!.       i  ponzonar,   ponzona,-   from 
Empo'isonment.      J  the  Lat.  Potio,  a  drink; 

simply   a    drink ;    then    applied  to  a   medicated 

drink  or  draught,  and  thence  to  one  in  which  some 

venomous,  mortal,  or  deadly  ingredient  is  mixed ; 

and  further,  to  other  venomous,  mortal,  or  deadly 

substances. 

To  give  or  administer  such  potion  or  poison;  to 

apply,  or  in  any  way  affect,  with  any  thing  poison. 

ous  or  venomous. 
Lima  hire  husbond  on  an  even  late 
Empoysoned  hath,  for  that  she  was  his  fo. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6333. 
Or  dedly  cmpoyson,  like  the  sugar  white. 

Id.  The  Rcmedie  of  Loue. 


they  weiea  strauugers,   yet  mighte^t  thou  liaue  linowen 
the  Senecas,  the  Canios,  and  the  Sorahos. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Thus  ended  hen  these  homicides  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoysoner  also. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,828. 

Ladies  and  lords  she  euery  where  mote  heare 
Complayning,  how  with  his  empoy.i'ned  shot 
Their  wofull  harts  he  wounded  had  whyleare. 
And  so  had  left  them  languishing  twixi  hope  and  feare. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

Empoysoning  with  pride  her  bishop's  heart. 
More  weak  with  God,  when  with  the  world  grown  strong. 
Stirling.  Doomes-Day.  The  Kinlh  Hourc. 

And  therefore  the  empoysoning  of  aer  was  ever  esteem'd 
no  les  fatall  then  the  poysoning  of  water  or  meate  itself,  and 
forborn  ever  among  barbarians. 

Evelyn.  Fumifugiums,  pt.  i. 

The  empoysonment  of  particular  persons,  by  odours,  hath 
been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed  gloves,  or  the  like. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  %  916. 

When  ill  his  purpose,  eloquent  his  strain  ; 

His  smile  the  signal  of  some  vile  intent, 
A  private  poniard,  or  empoison'd  scent. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  5. 

We  fled  the  feast, 

Resolv'd  in  vengeance  nothing  more  to  taste  ; 
As  if  Canidia,  with  empoison'd  breath 
Worse  than  a  serpent's,  blasted  it  with  death. 


Horace,  b. 


EMPO'RIUM.  Lat.  Emporium;  Gr.  E/ivopiov, 
from  Eurrop-fiv ;  eu,  and  veip-fiv,  transire,  to  puss 
over.  The  Gr.  Eixtropos  is  one  who  pa^es  over, 
(sc.)  for  purposes  of  merchandise.  And  emporium 
is  consequentially  applied  to — 

A  place,  to  which  merchandise  is  conveyed ;  a 
mai  t  or  market,  a  place  of  commerce,  a  store- 
house. 

One  of  Boyle's  correspondents  uses  the  word 
Empory. 

Wlio  has  taken  notice  of  the  ancient  port  of  Wisby, 
formerly  a  receptacle  of  ships,  and  famous  emporium  in 
those  ydtUI— Evelyn.  Navigation  ^  Commerce,  ^20. 

And  we  have  good  ground  to  hope,  that  in  a  short  time, 
by  Gois  blessing,  they  may  be  the  most  famous  and 
prosperous  empory  that  we  know  of. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  4-15. 
And  while  this  fam'd  emporium  we  prepare, 

The  British  ocean  shall  such  triumphs  boast. 

That  those,  who  now  disdain  our  tiade  to  share. 

Shall  rob  Like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coast. 


Dryde. 


It  is  pride,  avarice,  or  vo 
streets,  our  emporiums,  our  tl 
business  and  alacrity  of  motio 


;  Mirabilis,  s.  :03. 
lich  fills  our 


?  Lord's  Supper,  s.  21. 


(Also   anciently,  and 
more    commonly, 


EM-PO'VERISH,  V.  1 

Empo'vebishing,  n.       (i 
Im.)     To  reduce  to  poverty;  to  bring  to  want; 
to  deprive  of  wealth  or  fruitfulness. 

And  so  they  overran  the  marches  of  Rouerque,  of  Queroy, 
and  of  Lymosyn,  and  dyd  great  domage,  and  enpoueryssbed 
greately  the  countrey,  for  nothynge  helde  agaynste  them. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  \o\.i.  c.  2b\, 

But  now  the  kynge  beinge  young  and  the  Regent  his 
frende,  he  obtained  that  dignitie  to  his  greate  profite,  and 
to  the  empouerishyugc  of  the  snilitualitie. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  5. 

EM-PO'WER,u.  (Or/m.)  To  give,  bestow,  or 
invest  with  power  or  authority;  to  authorize. 

For  let  a  vicious  person  be  in  never  so  high  a  command, 
yet  still  he  will  be  lookt  upon  but  as  one  great  vice  em- 
powered to  correct  and  chastise  others. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Yet  were  they  taught  their  comfortable  creed, 
The  promise  of  the  woman's  conquering  seed; 
As  here,  th'  apostles  were  empowered  to  see 
That  Jesus,  God's  beloved  son,  was  he. 

Byrom.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  Examination. 

EM-PRENT,  v.  >      Now  Imprint,  (qv.) 
E'mpress.  )      To  press  upon,  to  fix  or 

mark  by  pressure ;  to  fix  or  mark,  (sc.)  upon  the 

raind. 


The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  SOCS. 


E  M  P' 


This  fiCilif;  iray.  of  ivhicli  I  sr'-ke  of  yoro. 
In  warm  wax  l.aih  emprcntM  thecliket, 
That  January  bare  of  the  snial  wiket 
By  ^vhich  into  his  gardiit  oft  he  went. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Talc.  v.  9991. 

High  fantasia  and  curious  besinesse 

Fro  day  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  empresse 

Of  January  about  his  mariage. — Id.  lb.  v.  9452. 


I  thanked  her  moche  of  her  most  noble  offer 

AtEaunsynje  her  myne  hole  assuraunce 

Fit  iier  pleasure  to  make  a  large  prefer 

Emprjntijitg  her  wordes  in  my  remembrauuce. 

Skellon.  The  Croirne  i<f  Laurelt. 

This  raaketh  me  not  a  littell  to  muse  thinkynge  that  you 
haue  some  other  preuie  imaginacion,  by  love  or  by  grudge, 
engraued  and  emprinted  in  your  harte. 

IJall.  Rich.  III.  an.  2. 

The  seconde  cause  of  their  instruccion  i.s,  that  they  maye 
he  a  meane  to  bring  vs  vnto  his  faith,  and  to  enprenie  it  the 
deeper  in  vs.— ^  £o/:e  made  by  John  Frith,  fol.  10. 

EM-PRLSE.  Vy.  Emprise;  Sp.  Empresa ;  It. 
Iiuprcse.     A  contraction  of  Enterprise,  (qv. ) 

For  thei  nille  vnderfong  a  fulle  gre  emprise, 

&  susteyn  it  with  wrong,  with  sleiht  &  quaintise. 

R.Brun„e,Xf.\10. 
And  she  had  this  ejvprise  ytaken  in  bond 
•Which  ye  shull  herin  that  I  shall  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Laioes  Talc,  v.  4768. 
For  it  fit  wel  in  all  wise 

A  knight  to  ben  of  highe  emprise. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
All  dearest  lord,  said  then  the  doughty  knight. 

Of  ease  or  rest  I  may  not  yet  deuise : 
For  by  the  iaith  which  I  to  amies  bane  plight 
I  boundeii  am,  straight  after  this  emprise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieenc,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
Thus  till  the  sun  had  travell'd  half  the  skies, 
Ambush'd  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  emprise. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odi/ssei/,  b.  iv. 
(Jncen  of  the  human  heart !  at  whose  command 

The  swelling  tides  of  mighty  passion  rise: 
Melpomene,  support  my  verit'rous  hand, 
jVnd  aid  thy  suppliant  in  his  bold  emprise. 

Dodcley.  Melpomene. 

EM-PRI'SON,  V.  ■)      (Also  anciently,  and  now 
Empri'sonment.      (usually,/;;!.)      To  put  into 
prison  ,■  a  place  for  those  taken,  for  captives  ;    to 
confine  any  one  taken;    to  put,   or  keep  in  cap- 
tivity. 


.463. 

■When  thou  wer  arested.  and  (irst  time  emprisoned,  thou 
were  loth  to  change  thy  way,  for  in  thy  hart  thou  wedost  to 
haue  bin  there  thou  sholdest. 

Cliaucer    Tisliii  cnt  tf  Lane  h  ii 

Let  them  inhybvte  his  tnieth  and  forbjd  his  ,ospeIl  tak- 
spoyle,  enprisnn.  evjle  mouitber  hinge  he-ide  diowne  ^- 
borne,  yet  wyll  Christ  haue  the  victnn  oner  them  though  it 
otberwyse  seme  to  the  fie  h  he  rh\l(liL    f  darl  eni-sse 

And  pointing  forth      1  h  ) 

"The  brazen  towrL    i  I    deare 

For  dread  of  that  hugt  l 

S;,  »t  ,     Fa  n    Que  ;)i    b  i   c  10 

Bv  that  which  lately  hap  ned  Vna  saw 
That  this  her  knight  was  feble  and  too  faint . 

And  all  his  sinewes  woxen  weake  and  raw, 
Through  lon^  emprisonment,  and  hard  constraint. 


lb.  lb. 

E'MPTY,  v.  "j       A.  S.  Empt-inn,  vacuare,  to 

E'mpty,  adj.    I  put  out,  to  throw,  cast,  or  clear 

E'mptief.         (out;   to  draw  out  or  exhaust; 

E'.mptiness.    J  to  drive  out  or  expel;  to  cast 

out  or  eject;   (sc.)  that  which  is  within;    that 

which  is  contained  ;  the  contents  ;  to  cause  to  be 

or  become,  to  make  or  render,  void  or  vacant ;  to 

cvncuate. 

The  adjective  is  applied  metaphorically:  havinp; 
nntbirig-  in  it,  (sc.)  no  brains,  no  sense,  no  thouL:ht 
or  reflection  ;  vacant,  vain,  unsubstantial,  unsolid, 
unproductive,  unfruitful. 

What  maner  man  that  castelh  him  therto, 

Tf  he  continue,  I  holp  his  thrift  ydo  ; 

So  help  mo  God,  therby  shal  be  nat  winne, 

lint  emple  his  purse,  and  make  his  wittes  fhinne. 

Chaacer.   The  Chanones  Ycmamies  Tale.  v.  1C,209. 
Keere*s  liore  aren  shad  ouertimeliche  vpon  my  head :  and 
the  slack  skinne  trembleth  of  mine  empted  body. 

Id.  Boscius,  b.  i. 


EMP 

Fof  sikirly,  whan  T  was  borne,  anon 
Deth  drow  the  tappe  of  life,  and  let  it  gon  : 
And  ever  sith  so  the  tappe  yronnc. 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Prologue,  v.  3891. 
Hir  chekes  ben  with  teres  wette. 
And  riuelyn,  as  an  empty  skyn, 
Hangyng  downs  vnto  the  chyn.— Goiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Semblably  where  the  body  is  long  cmnhj  by  longe  syk- 
nesse  or  abstinence,  slope  comforteth  nature,  as  well  in  the 
principall  members,  as  in  all  the  other. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 


The  moderation  of  slope  must  bo  measured  byhelthe  and 
syckenes,  by  age,  by  time,  by  emptyncss  or  fulnesse  of  the 
body,  &  by  naturall  complexions. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 

For  the  Lord  hathe  turned  away  the  glory  of  Jaak6b,  as 
the  glorie  of  Israel :  for  the  emptiers  haue  emptied  them  out 
and  marred  their  vine  branches. 

Geneva  Bible.  Nahi'im,  ii.  2. 

The  palnisr  5eeing  his  left  emply  place, 
And  his  siowe  eyes  beguiled  of  their  sight, 

Woxe  sore  afifraid,  and  standing  still  a  space, 
Gaz'd  after  him,  as  fowie  escapt  by  fli^lit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

Upon  the  head  he  lent  so  violent  a  stroke. 
That  the  poor  empty  skull  like  some  thin  potsherd  broke: 
The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirted  on  the  wall. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

But  more  she  maruailed,  that  no  footings  trace, 

Nor  wight  appear'd  but  wasteful  emptinesse. 
And  solemne  silence  ouer  all  that  place. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

For  this  th'  avenging  power  employs  his  darts, 
And  empties  all  his  quivers  in  our  hearts  ; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  fair  slaire  be  rendered  to  her  sire. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

A  word  may  be  of  frequent  use  and  great  credit  with  se- 
veral authors,  and  be  by  them  made  use  of  as  if  it  stfiod  for 
some  real  being;  but  yet  if  he  tli.it  i<  :,  ,  ..in,  i  ':  uiic  any 
distinct  idea  of  that  being,  it  is  crl  i  ,!  i   .  ;  :   !■■  fjnpiy 

sound,  without  a  meaning,  and  br  1.  .        i         .lil  that 

is  said  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it,  tli.,11  ,;  ..       i    i  il  only 

of  tiiat  b.ire emjif /;  sound. — Locke.  C'^,ui.  ^j  ....  i  ..^:l.'^!.  s.2S. 

l^Tiere  cities  stood, 

Well  fenc'd  and  numerous,  desolation  reigns. 

And  em^iness.  J.  Philip.^.  Blenheim. 

Shall  every  fowl  the  waters  skim. 
Because  we  geese  are  known  to  swim? 
Humility  they  soon  shall  learn, 
And  their  own  emptiness  discern. 

E.  More.  Fables  for  the  Ladies.  Fab.  ". 

EMPU'GN,  y.  (Now7;;i.)  Fr.  7;;;/)i;(/;;cr;  Lat. 
Impiif/narc ;  {in,  and  pugn- are,  from  piif/tin.'!,  the 
fist  ;")  CO  quod  prineipio  homines  prujuis  confiigerc 
Solent,  (Vossius.) 

To  oppose  or  contend  against,  to  resist  or  with- 
stand. 
For  Piers  love  the  Plouhman  that  empiiiniede  ones 
Alle  kyne  kunynges.  and  all  kyne  craftes 
Saue  love  and  leaute.  and  louhnesso  of  lierte. 

Piers  Plouhman.  p.  219. 
Leste  they  shoulde  gather  thys  people,  not  for  the  kynges 
sauegarde  whome  no  man  empui/ned.  but  for  tlii-yr  distruc- 
cion.— Sir  T.  More.  Workcs.  p.  41. 

EM-PU'RPLE,  V.  (Or  /;;;.)  Lat.  Purpwa  ; 
Gr.  Uop<pvpa,  which  Martinius  thinks  is  a  Tyrian 
word. 

To  die,  stain  or  imbue,  tinge  or  steep,  in  purple. 

And  ouer  it  his  huge  great  nose  did  grow. 
Full  dreadfully  cmpurplid  all  with  bh.ud. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qncene.  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Ouer  the  hedge  depends  the  grasping  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurptited  in  wine. 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  ibe  bloodv  helm. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  nn  Earth. 

Now  shake  the  teeming  trunk. 

Down  run  tli'  empurpled  balls,  ambrosial  fruit. 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

Tho'  roseate  mom 

Pour  all  her  splendours  on  th'  empurpled  scene. 

Warton.   The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

EM-PUSB.  Gr.  E.tnroi'crtx.  (iv.  one,  and  irouj, 
a  foot.)     See  the  cxr.l  .n  n-n  I  y  Holland. 

F.mpusa ;  a  certain  \.i  n        I  I  illusion,  sent  by 

the  Deuill.  or,  as  the  :■  -  ■    i      ato,  to  fright  in- 

fortunate  people.     It  ■.•\>\  ■    i    i:i  'ilv.  I  .  films,  aiid  seems  to 


E  U  U 


go  with  one  legfwhereupon  it  tm 

for  it  has  one  foot,  or  leg  of  hi 

and  therefore  it  is  named  also  . 

Holland.  Plutarch.  £.i 


■  irords. 


And  this  is  not  a  severe,  fearful  and  austere  conceit,  as 
these  imagine,  who  traduce  and  slander  divine  Providence, 
to  make  it  odious  and  terrible,  as  folk  do  by  little  children, 
whom  they  use  to  scare  with  the  fmtastical  illusion.  Em~ 
pusa,  as  if  it  were  some  infernal  Furj',  or  tragical  vengeance 
seizing  upon  them.— /d.  /*.  p.  491. 

And  to  this  it  were  well  if  the  exorcist  would  rail  upon, 
mock  and  jeer  the  Devil ;  for  he  cannot  endure  a  witty  and 
a  sliarpe  taunt,  and  loves  jeering  and  railing,  no  more  than 
he  loves  holy  water,  and  this  was  well  tried  of  old  against 
an  Empuse  that  met  Apollonius  Tyanjeus  at  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, against  whom  he  rail'd  and  exhorted  his  company  to  do 
so.—Bp.  Taylor.  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.i.c.  2.  §  10. 

EM-PU'ZZLE,  V.  To  pose  or  appose,  (sc.) 
till  brought  to  a  stand ;  to  perplex,  to  confuse  or 
confound. 

It  hath  empuxxeled  the  enquiries  of  others  to  apprehend, 
and  enforce  them  into  strange  conceptions,  to  make  out 
how  without  fear  or  doubt  he  could  discourse  wiih  such  a 
creature,  or  hear  a  serpent  speak  without  suspition  of  im- 
posture.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

EM-PY'REUM.  ^      Gr.  E/i-Trup-fic,  i.icendere, 
EMPy'RE.iL.  V from  Ev,  and  iruf),  fire.     Fr. 

E.mpvrf.'an.  J   Ciel  empyrc ;    It.  and   Sp. 

Cic'lo  empireo ;  Lat.  Cahtm  einpyriuin ;  Gr.  Ovpavos 
ifjLTTvpos,  igniferum  celuni.  The  supreme  heaven, 
says  Minshe'w,  is  so  called,  the  place  and  abode  of 
God  and  the  blessed,  oot  because  it  contains  any 
fire  within  itself,  but  on  account  of  its  excelling 
clearness,  and,  as  it  ivere,  fierij  brightness  or 
splendour. 

Neither  can  any  boast  of  a  knowledge,  which  is  depurate 
from  the  defilement  of  a  contrary,  within  this  atraospbear 
of  flesh ;  it  dwels  no  where  in  unblended  proportions,  on 
this  side  the  empyreum. 

Glanvill.  The  Vctiiily  of  Dogmatising,  c.  7. 

So  God's  throne  is  the  most  glorious  heaven,  the  heaven 
of  heavens:  for  you  see  that  the  heaven  and  earth  passe 
away,  yet  God's  throne  remain'd  still,  and  he  sitting  on  it ; 
neither  sinne  nor  dissolution  may  reach  to  the  empyreall 
heaven  the  seat  of  God.— Bp.  Hall.  A  Farewt'l  Sermon,  ^c. 


;thei 


;  ocean  of  unbounded  da 


Throughout  the  s?aci.-us  earth's  extended  frame, 

How  great  is  thv  adorer'  name ! 

Thy  glories  thou  iiast  seated,  Lord,  on  high. 

Above  the  empirean  sky.— Co(/on.  Psalm  8  Paraphrased. 

The  saints  no  more  shall  conflict  on  the  deep  j 
Nor  rugged  waves  insult  the  labouring  ship  ; 
But  from  the  wreck  in  triumph  they  arise. 
And  borne  to  bliss  shall  tread  empyreal  skies. 

Pomfrct.  The  Last  Epiphany. 


f  itors ;  who  will  needs  have  the  sense  of  them  to  be,  that 
Christ  ascended  above  the  empyrean  heaven,  the  highest  of 
all  the  rest,  and  there  sits  enthroned  in  the  convexity  and 
outside  of  it,  like  a  man  sitting  upon  a  globe. 


South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 


Thus  stood  th'  angelic  power,  prepar'd  for  flight. 
Then  instant  darted  from  th'  empi/reat  height. 
Direct  to  Lebanon  his  course  he  bent. 
There  clos'd  his  plumes,  and  made  his  first  descent. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  i. 
From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 
Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 
There  sit  the  sainted  sage,  the  bard  divine. 

Gray.  Ode  for  Music. 


Fr.  Enniler  ;  It.  Emiilare  ,- 
Sp.  Emujar ;  Lat.  jEmvlari, 
from  the  Gr.'A/uiAA-av.certare, 
contendere,  to  strive  or  con- 
tend. 

To  strive  or  contend  with 
or  against ;  to  strive  or  en- 
deavour to  surpass  or  excel, 
depress  or  degrade  ;    to  rival, 


E'MULE. 

E'Mt'L.^TI^,  r. 

E'mulate,  adj. 

Ehula'tion. 

E'mi'Lative. 

E'mclatof. 

E'mulatress. 

E'mulous. 

E'MULOrSLY. 

to  vie  with. 

Edwards  revived  Spenser's  verb  to  cemitle.      See 
in  V.  Deft. 


eke  which  1 


Clout's  come  home 


EMU 

3  1  say  to  ali,  for  none  are  so  complete  but  they  may 
iome  imitable  and  emulable  good,  even  in  meaner 
ians  ;  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  word,  the  rule  of 
ss  ;  and  then,  with  an  eye  to  that,  look  on  one  another, 
:  zealous  of  progress  in  the  ways  of  holiness. 

Leighton.  On  1  Peter,  iii.  13. 


And  euermore  the  shepheard  Coridon, 

What  euer  thing  he  did  her  to  aggrate. 
Did  striue  to  match,  with  strong  contention, 

And  all  his  paines  did  closely  emulate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

Caii.  If  an  oration,  or  high  language,  father. 
Could  make  me  guiltie,  here  .is  one  hath  done  it : 
Has  strove  to  emulate  this  morning's  thunder. 
With  his  prodig!ousrhetorick.—.B./o)won.  Catiline,  Activ. 

Our  last  king, 

Whose  image  euen  but  now  appear'd  to  vs, 

Was  (as  you  know)  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway 

(Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride) 

Dar'd  to  the  combat. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Their  fortune  at  the  bloudy  game, 
\Vho  hazard  would  for  hope  of  gaine, 
Vnlesse  first  burn'd  by  thirst  of  praise  ? 
The  learned  to  a  higher  straine. 
Their  wits  by  emulation  raise, 
As  those  who  hold  applauses  deare. 

Stirling.  Chorusses  in  Julius  Casar,  Ch.  •). 

rie  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the  stubbornest  young  fellow 
in  France,  full  of  ambition,  an  enuious  emulator  of  euery 
man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  vilanous  contriuer  against 
Diee  his  naturall  brother. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

A  youth  [Octavian]  at  first  despis'd  and  slighted  by  the 
experience  and  haughtincsse  of  his  jealous  emulators ,-  but 
after  bowed  and  kneel'd  to,  by  all  that  drew  breath  under 
the  wing  of  the  Roman  ea.g\e.—Fe!tham,  pt.  ii.  lies.  74. 


"Whether  some  secret  and  emulator^  brawles  passed  be- 
twene  Zipporah  and  Miria-m.— Emulation  is  curious  :  and 
out  of  the  best  person  or  act,  will  raise  something  to  cavill 
at.— /d.  Cont.  Aaron  ^-  Miriam. 

Which  was  very  ill  done,  seeing  that  historiographers 
ought  and  should  be  very  precise,  true,  and  unpassionate, 
and  that  neither  profit  or  fear,  rancour  or  affection  should 
make  them  to  tread  awry  from  the  truth,  whose  mother  is 
History,  the  emulatress  of  time,  the  treasury  of  actions,  the 
wituess  of  things  past,  and  advertiser  of  things  to  come. 

Sliellon.  Son  Qui.voie,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

Because  in  her  her  virtues  did  outgo 

Her  years,  would'st  thou,  O  emulous  Death,  do  so. 

And  kill  heryounjjto  thy  loss?— 2)o«nf.  Mrs.  Boulstred. 

These  with  all  else  that  here  most  rare  have  beene, 
In  smell  or  show,  the  scent  or  sight  to  feed. 
Have  gorgeous  garments  of  etcniaU  greene. 
And  eminently  emulouslij  breed, 
With  many  sorts  that  we  have  never  seeiie. 

Siirling.  Boomes-day.   The  Twelfth  Houre. 
Now  an  example,  merely,  and  a  name. 
Willing  to  rouse  the  younger  sort  he  came, 
Andfire  their  souls  to  i?»ra/a/ehis  fame. — Rowe.  Luc.  b.  iii. 

Those  masters  then,  but  seen,  not  understood. 
With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood  : 
For  what  in  Nature's  dawn  the  child  admird. 
The-  youth  endeavour'd,  and  the  man  acquit 'd. 

Dnjden.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Knelter. 


cow'd,  and  depressed  with  scoffs  and  contumelies  (founded 
perhaps  upon  the  master's  own  guilt)  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  their  equals  undemulalors.—  South, \-o\.v.  Ser.  1. 
For  when,  like  you,  some  noble  youth  appears, 
For  wit  and  humour  fam'd  above  his  years ; 
Each  emulous  Muse,  that  views  the  laurel  won. 
Must  praise  the  worth  so  much  transcends  their  own. 
And,  while  his  fame  they  envy,  add  to  his  renown. 

Yalden.  To  Mr.  Congreve. 
So  tempt  they  him,  and  emulously  vie 
To  bribe  a  voice,  that  empires  would  not  buy. 

Lansdowne.  To  the  Earl  of  'Peterborough. 
When  Phoebus  thus  his  flying  fingers  flings 
Across  the  chords,  and  sweeps  the  trembling  strings ; 
If  e'er  a  lyre  at  unison  there  be. 
It  swells  with  emulating  harmony. 

Smart.  Of  the  Propagation  of  Yaiening. 
A  noble  emulation  prevailed  among  the  companions,  to 
obtain  the  first  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  chief;  among 
the  chiefs,  to  acquire  the  greatest  number  of  valiant  com- 
panions.—CiSioii.  Roman  Empire,  c.  9. 

Yet  since  her  swift  departure  thence  sheprcsb'd, 
He  saw  th'  election  on  himself  would  rest ; 
While  all,  with  emulatire  zeal,  demand 
To  fill  the  number  of  th'  elected  band. 

Hook.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  v. 


EN 

Permit  me  only  to  take  notice,  that  this  was  the  second 
species  of  the  epic  poem ;  our  own  countryman,  Milton, 
having  produced  the  third  ;  for  just  as  Virgil,  rivalled  Ho- 
mer, so  Milton  was  the  emulator  of  both. 

Warburton.   The  Dii'ine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.4. 

On  thee  Sylvanus,  thee  each  rural  God, 
On  thee  chief  Ceres  with  unfailing  love 
And  fond  distinction,  emulously  gaze. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 

EMU'LGENT.  Lat.  Emulyere,  eiiiidi/ens,  to 
milk  out ;  e,  and  vmlg-crc,  to  milk.   A.  S.  Melc-an. 

"  Fr.  Emidgent,  veine  emulgertte ;  one  of  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  hollow  vein,  which  goes  to 
the  reins,  and  there  is  divided  into  divers  others  ; 
some  call  it  the  pumping  vein,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

The  watery  matter  the  two  kidnies  expurgate,  by  those 
emulgent  veines,  and  vretercs  :  the  emulgent  draw  this 
superfluous  moisture  from  the  bloud ;  tlie  two  ureteres 
convey  it  to  the  bladder.— .Btr/on.  Anal,  of  Melanc.  p.  18. 

In  the  same  person,  though  he  had  been  as  good  a  fellow 
all  his  life  as  any  of  the  college,  yet  he  had  but  one  kidney, 
but  that  was  recompensed  by  its  uimsual  greatness  ;  and 
being  divided  into  several  lobes,  it  had  likewise  two  e7nul~ 
gent  arteries,  and  two  emulgerit  veins,  and  two  ureters. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  471. 

We  see  the  blood,  or  part  of  the  blood,  after  it  had  passed 
through  and  undergone  the  action  of  the  gland,  coming  from 
it  by  an  emulgent  vein  or  artery,  i.  e.  by  another  pipe  or  con- 
duit.—Paiey.  Natural  Tlieology,  c.  7. 

EMU'LSION.  Fr.  and  Sp.  Emuhion;  It. 
Emiddone  ;  Lat.  Mulc-ere ;  A.S.  Milesc-ian,  to 
soften,  to  soothe. 

Cotgrave  calls  it,  "Any  kind  of  seed,  &c.  brayed 
in  water,  and  then  strained  to  the  consistence  of 
an  almond  milk  ;  also,  any  kind  of  cream  or  milkie 
humour." 

Look  now  to  your  aviary  ;  for  now  the  birds  grow  sick  of 

their  feathers;  therefore  assist  them  with  emulsions  of  the 

cooler  seeds  bruised  in  their  water  as  melons,  cucumbers,  &c. 

Evelyn.  Kalendarium,  {June.) 

And  so  to  the  small  tuberous  roots  of  gramen  amygdalo- 
sum  which  they  also  roast,  and  make  an  emulsion  of,  to  use 
in  broaths  as  a  great  restorative.— 2rf.  Aceiaria. 

EMU'NCTORY.  Fr.  Emunctorie ,-  It.  Emun- 
torio  s  Lat.  Enmnctoria,  from  Emtinc/ere,  (e,  and 
mung-ere;  Gr.  Mu-eii/,  ^uu^-eif,  iivy-eiv,  to  close  or 
press  close;  fiva<r-eiv,  mucum  (nasi)  cxprimere.) 

"  An  emundnrie, — certain  kernally  places  in  the 
body,  by  which  the  principal  parts  void  their  su- 
perfluities, as  under  the  arme-pitsfor  the  heart,  and 
under  the  eares  for  the  braine,  and  groin  for 
the  liver,"  (Minshew.) 

The  juice  of  pimpernell  conveighed  up  into  the  nosthrils, 
cleanseth  the  braine  by  the  emunctorie  of  the  nose,  so  that 
afterwards  the  patient  doe  draw  up  wine  into  the  nosthrils 
for  a  coUution  to  wash  them. 

Holland.  Flinie,  b.  XXV.  c.  13. 

It  is  rather  a  collection  of  some  superfluous  matter  de- 
flowing  from  the  body,  especially  the  parts  of  nutrition  as 
into  their  proper  emunctorics. — Brown.  Vul.Err.  b.  iii.  c.4. 

When,  therefore,  there  is  a  secretion  made  of  any  noxious 
humour,  it  is  carried  off"  by  that  emuneinry  whose  pores  are 
fitted  to  receive  and  transmit  the  minute  parts  of  it. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

EiMU,SCA'TION.  Lat.  Emuscarc,  to  clear  or 
cleanse  from  moss. 

Moss  is  to  be  rubb'd  and  scrap'd  oflf  with  some  fit  instru- 
ment of  wood,  which  may  not  excorticate  the  tree,  or  with  a 
piece  of  hair  cloth  after  a  sobbing  rain  :  But  the  most  infal- 
lible art  of  emuscation  is  taking  away  the  cause,  which  is 
superfluous  moisture  in  clayie  and  spewing  grounds. 

Evelyn.  Of  Forest  Trees,  c.  26. 

EN.  The  letters  c  and  i  have  such  nearness 
(as  Ben  Jonson  has  observed)  in  our  tongue,  as 
oftentimes  to  interchange  places ;  as  endure  for 
Mdure,  endite  for  indite.  In  our  old  writers,  many 
words  now  written  in  were  by  them  written  en  ,- 
and  some  words  both  ways,  without  much  discri- 
mination. 

We  have  em  or  im,  en  or  in,  augmentative,  and  wo 
have  im  or  in  (also  un)  negative :  the  latter  are  never 
written  with  e,  and  it  might  be  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing uncertainty  and  confusion  if  the  augmentatives 
were  always  written  with  e ;  especially  as  there 
are  some  words,  to  which  both  negative  and  aug- 
mentative are  prefixed.  Usage  has  however  ren- 
dered this  a  matterof  difficulty  in  various  instances. 


ENA 

(e.g.)  /rtclude  and  tntend  ;  the  former  perhaps 
never  at  all,  the  latter  never  by  modern  authors 
written  with  e.  In  others,  the  e  or  i  seems  indis- 
criminate,- as  en  or  inclose,  en  or  wicrease.  hi 
others  again  the  e  seems  to  prevail,  as  «iforce,  en- 
croach. It  would  be  an  advance  towards  uni- 
formity if  in  all  unsettled  cases  the  e  were  steadily 
observed.      See  Wallis,  p.  132. 

En,  in  Composition,  was  used  by  our  old  writers 
more  lavishly  than  now.  Skelton  appears  to  have 
wantoned  in  such  compounds.  In  the  very  short 
space  of  six  p.oges,  in  Mr.  Chalmer's  edition  of  the 
Poets,  the  following  occur;  of  which  (as  they  have 
not  been  met  with  elsewhere)  the  bare  enumera- 
tion must  suffice ;  viz.  encraumpysh  (i.  e.  en- 
cramp,)  ensowk,  enhack,  enhard,  encrisp,  engalary, 
enlosenge,  cnpave,  envaut,  enbulion,  englase,  en- 
crown,  entacle,  ensand,  cnturf,  engrape,  engush, 
enswymra,  cnsilure,  (ensilver,)  englister,  enverdure, 
enbrethe,  en-beauty,  enbu'd,  enpicture,  e?iflore,  en- 
vive. 

En, — termination.  ( See  ha.)  En  afBxed  as  a  ter- 
mination, denotes,  addition,  in  other  cases  besides 
those  specified  under  an,  as  to  length-eji,  to  add 
length  ;  to  bright-en,  to  heart-en,  to  add  bright- 
ness or  heart. 

May  not  this  en  or  an,  with  the  Lat.  article  is 
or  us,  Gr.  as,  (the  northern  as  or  es)  post-fixed, 
have  furnished  the  Lat.  termination — an-us,  huma- 
nus  ;  cn-us,  terrenus ;  in-jts,  caniims, — and,  by 
contraction,  the  participial  termination  ans,  ens ; 
from  the  plural  of  which,  in  tia,  are  our  termina- 
tions ajice,  ence  ? 

EN-A'BLE.    )      (Also  In.)     Goth.  Ahal,  ro- 
ENA'ni.EMENT.  )  bur,  strength. 
To  give  force,  power,  strength  ;   to  strengthen, 
to  empower. 
Clercly  to  answere  ye  would  aske  long  space. 
The  matter  is  doubtfuU  and  opinable 
To  assertain  you  I  woU  myselfe  enable. 

Chaueer.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 

And  therefore,  I  liaue  so  farre  as  my  slender  practice  hath 

enabled  me,  enterprised  to  ioignean  acquaintaunce  betweene 

logike,  and  my  countrimen ;  from  the  which  they  haue  beene 

heretofore  barred  by  tongues  vnacquainted. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  Epistle. 
Now  may  I  have  your  license,  as  I  know 
With  willingness  1  shall,  to  make  the  best 
Of  the  commodities,  though  you  have  execution, 
And  after  judgment,  against  all  that's  mine, 
As  my  poor  body,  I  shall  be  enabled 
To  make  payment  of  my  debts  to  all  the  world, 
And  leave  myself  a  competence. 

Massinj/er.  The  City  Madam,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
This  is  the  property  of  religion,  that  it  can  enable  a  man 
to  be  content  with  his  estate,  and  to  live  comfortably  without 
such  things  as  others  know  not  how  to  want. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

If  exercise  raises  proper  ferments  in  the  humours,  and 

promotes  the  circulation  in  the  blood,   temperance  gives 

nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all 

her  force  and  vigour. — Spectator,  No.  195. 

These  honours  she  [Venice]  acquired  by  her  commerce 

and  by  her  fleets,  which  enabled  her  often  to  dispute,  and 

frequently  to  share  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  her  adversary. 

Eustace.  Italy,  vol.  iii.  c.  14. 

EN- ACT,  V.  }      (Also  In.)     To  put  in  act  or 
Ena'ctor.        Section;    to  perform;    to    do  or 
cause,  to  require,  to  do,  to  require  or  determine 
to  be  done ;    to  determine  or  decree  to  be  law. 

Such  indignacion  he  had  against  the 
the  scisme  whiche  than  was  at  Rome,  tha 
mente  enacted  it,  that  none  of  hyssubiectes  should  thyther- 
ward  repayre  vnder  forfaiture  of  bodye  and  goodi 
vnder  pai 


forfaituri 
of  perpetuall  exyle 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
But  from  cloudy  pillar  then 
God  did  daigne  to  talk  with  men: 
He  enacting,  they  ob.serving. 
From  his  will  there  was  no  swerving. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Psalm  165. 

Euen  so  may  wee  iudge  of  the  ceremoniall  lawe,  that 

although  it  appertaine  nothing  to  vs,  to  keepe  such  ceicmo- 

nies  as  Moses  and  Aaron  haue  enacted,  yet,  it  is  needfuil 

tliat  there  bee  an  order  in  all  our  doings. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  15 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  oi'posite  to  every  danger  : 
His  horse  is  slaine,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 

ShiiI.esM-ar.:  Richard  III.  Act  v.  8C.  4. 


At  what  time  the  tribunes,  like  conquerors,  seeing  the 
nobles  appauled  at  the  banishment  of  Cceso,  supposed  now 
tlieir  law  was  in  manner  fully  established  and  enacted. 

Holland.  Lh'ii's,  j>.07. 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy. 
Their  own  ennactors  with  themselues  destroy. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

In  none  of  these  are  we  to  yield  obedience  to  the  law,  by 
what  authority  soever  it  was  enacted.  And  the  reason 
is  plain :  we  must  always  cliuse  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.  Where  God's  law  hath  commanded  us,  there  no  hu- 
man law  can  absolve  us  from  the  obligation  .  where  God's 
law  hath  forbidden  us,  there  no  human  law  can  lay  obliga- 
tions upon  us. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G. 

This  is  an  assertion  by  which  the  great  author  of  our 
nature,  and  enactor  of  the  law  of  good  and  evil,  is  highly 
dishonoured  and  blasphemed:  and  which  cannot  by  any 
one.  who  hath  the  least  sense  of  religion,  be  repeated,  with- 
out being  abhorred.— ^rteriKr;/.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Pref. 

And  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty  ?  making  first 
So  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  laws 
So  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  despair  ? 
Falshood  !  which  whoso  but  suspects  of  truth 
Dishonours  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  man. 

Cowper.  The  Tas/r,  b.  v. 

It  was  but  reasonable,  that  every  conspiracy  against  the 
administration  should  be  detected  and  punished:  yet  what 
terrible  slaughters  succeeded  in  consequence  of  its  enact- 
ment:  (the  law  of /MiETOff/psfa^js)  proscriptions,  stranglings, 
poiiouingSj  in  almost  eveiv  family  of  disti!iction. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  L?t.  79. 

EN-A'MBUSH,  v.     See  Embi'sh. 


Vsde  to  give  all  their  cattell  drinke  ;  they  there  cnambusht 

them  : 
And  sent  two  scouts  out. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Explor'd  th'  embattled  van,  the  deep'ning  line, 
Th'  enamhush^d  phalanx,  and  the  springing  mine; 
Then,  pale  with  horrour.  bent  the  suppliant  knee, 
And  heav'd  the  sigh,  and  drop'd  the  tear  for  thee! 

Ccwthorne.  An  EU'sy  to  the  Maivj'tj  of  Cufl.  Hughes. 


EN-.V.MEL,  f.  ^         (Also  /«.)      Vt.  Esmail. 

Ena'mel,  ;;.  \tf ;      ^V-    Esmalter ;      It. 

Ena'mellee.         t  Smaltare :  Ger.  Schmetzeii ; 

Ena'melling,  n.  )  Dut.  Smelten,  from  the  A.  S. 
Myltan  or  meltan,  to  melt.  In  English,  also,  we 
have  "  to  smelt,"  i.  e.  to  melt.  And  thus,  to  ena- 
mel is — 

To  fix  colour,  or  a  variety  of  colours,  by  mdtimj 
in  fire. 

To  enamel,  (met. )  is,  to  diversify,  to  variegate, 
to  spot,  to  deck  with  spots  or  variations  of  colour. 

About  her  necke  a  sort  of  faire  rubies 
In  wliite  floures  of  right  fine  cnamaitc. 

Chaucer.  The  Assemblie  of  Ladies. 


Crown'd  with  embroider'd  hanks,  and  gorgeously  array'd. 

With  all  th'  enamelVd  flowers  of  many  a  goodlv  inead. 

Draijlon.  Polj-Olhion,  s.  3. 

Then  quickly  mount  thy  golden  wain 

Drawn  by  the  softly-sliding  Hours: 

And  make  apparent  to  all  eyes 

With  what  enamel  thou  dost  paint  tlic  skies. 

Sherburne.   The  Sunrise. 

Come  hither,  that  thou  maiest  keep  in  memory  all  that 
thou  hast  seen  tlie  better:  wherewith  slie  put  lirth  unto 
him  a  little  rod  or  wand  all  fiery,  such  as  painters  or  ena- 
metters  use. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  4()1. 

Here  nature  all  her  sweets  profusely  pours. 

And  paints  th'  enamelVd  ground  with  various  fiowers. 

Gay.  The  Fan,  h.  i. 
Elate  with  joy  Etruscan  Tiber  views 
Her  spreading  scenes  enamelling  his  waves. 
Her  huts  and  hollow  dells,  and  flocks  and  herds. 
And  gathering  swains.  Di/cr.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  periosteum, 
except  the  teeth :  where  it  ceases,  and  an  enamel  of  ivon', 
which  saws  and  files  will  hardly  touch,  comes  into  its  place. 
Paleij.  Natural  Theolog-j,  c.  11. 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards 
there  were  Greek  enamellers  in  England,  who  both  practised 
iind  taught  the  M.—Walvole.  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  c.  2.  Note. 


ENB 

Rich  plate,  even  to  the  enamellint/ on  gold,  rich  stuffs  and 
curious  armour  were  carried  to  excess. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  c.  2.  Note. 

EN-A'MOUR,  V.  )    (Also//!.)  fv.  Enamourer ; 

Enamora'to.  i  It.  Inamol are ;   Sp.  Enamo- 

rar  ,■   Lat.  Amor,  from  Am-are,  to  love. 

To  cause  to  love  ;  to  inspire  or  inflame  >vith 
love ;  to  liindle  the  passion  of  love  ;  to  fill  with 
delight. 


Nor  no  beauty  doth  so  enamour  our  eies,  and  taketh  & 
holdeth,  as  honestie  should  both  take  and  lead  with  her,  if 
shec  were  opened  &  shewed  vnto  vs. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 

They  that  when  Richard  liu'd  would  have  him  dye. 
Are  now  bccom  enamour  d  on  his  graue. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Some  also,,  from  the  help  of  this,  (spiritual  discerning  fa- 
culty,) sjiy  out  that  true  loveliness  and  beauty  in  the  ways 
of  God,  as  to  enamour  thent  to  a  practice  of  them,  and  that 
even  with  delight,  while  others,  void  of  this  power,  do  in- 
deed see  and  behold  those  ways,  but  see  no  beauty  in  them, 
wiiy  they  should  desire  them.— SoaW,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  13. 

What  though  your  beauty  bless  the  faithful  swain, 
And  in  th*  enamoured  heart  like  queens  ye  reign. 
Yet  in  their  prime  does  death  the  fairest  kill. 
As  rutliless  winds  the  tender  blossoms  spill. 

Philips,  Past.  4. 

No  matter  what  the  object  is,  whether  business,  pleasures, 

or  the  fine  arts :  whoever  jiursues  them  to  any  purpose,  must 

do  so  con  nmore:  and  evamoratos.  you  know,  of  every  kind, 

are  all  enthusiasts.— Ji/susio;  Me,  Let.  1. 

EN-A'RCHED.  To  bow  or  curve  towards  a 
circular  shape ;  to  make,  form  or  fashion  in  the 
shape  of  a  bow,  or  curve.     See  In-arcii. 

And  in  a  porche,  hilt  of  square  stones 

Full  mightily  enarched  enuiron 

Where  the  domes,  and  pies  [pleas]  of  the  toun 

Were  executed,  and  lawes  of  the  king. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

E-NARRA'TION.  Lat.  Narratio,  from  Kar- 
rare,  i.  e.  Gnarum  reddere,  to  make  knowing,  to 
cause  to  know. 

A  telling  or  commnnication  of  any  thing  mt- 
Itnou-n:  and,  generally,  a  tale,  a  relation;  a  detail 
of  facts  or  circumstances. 

As  for  Sainct  Augustine  [ad  Bonifiicium)  thauctor  shall 
perceiue  his  faulte  at  Martyn  Bucers  hand,  who  in  liis 
pistel  dedicatorj-e  of  hise  narraeionso!  the  gospels,  r:hec 


This  hook  did  that  hi:;h-priest  emhezell,  wherein  was 
contained  their  genealogies  to  the  dayes  of  Phineas,  together 
with  an  historicall  etiarralinn  of  the  years  of  their  genera- 
tion of  life.— B/j.  Hall.  Defence  of  the  Remonstrance. 

E-NA'SCENT.  )       Lat.  Enasci,  (c,  and  nasci, 

E'nate.  )  nascens. ) 

Rising,  springing  forth;  at  the  instant  of  its 
birth. 

Osteologers  have  very  well  observed,  that  the  parts  apper- 
taining to  the  bones,  whicli  stand  out  at  a  distance  from 
their  bodies,  are  either  the  adnate  or  the  ennle  parts,  either 
the  epiphyses,  or  the  apophyses  of  the  bones. 

Smith.  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  170. 

But  he  begins  with  expLiining,  in  a  comparison  by — /'// 
comparison  :  in  which  ynu  just  get  the  first  glynipse,  as  it 
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{  Occasional  Rejleetio 


EN-AU'NTER.     (See  Adventure.)      In  ad- 
venture, in  case  ;  perchance,  perhaps. 
Anger  would  let  him  speake  to  the  tree  ; 
Enaunter  his  rage  mought  cooled  bee. 

Spenser.  Shcpheard's  Calendar.   February. 

E  N-  B  IB  E,  v.    (Now  Ln. )  To  drink,  to  draw  in ; 
to  suck  or  soak  in. 
Cley  made  with  Iiors  and  mannes  here,  and  oilc 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berme,  wort,  and  argoile, 
Rosalgar,  and  other  materes  enbihing. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemanncs  Tale,  v.  16,282. 
Dryades  there  daunsed  vpon  that  goodly  soile 
With  the  nyne  Muses,  Pierides  by  name. 
Phillis  aiid  Testalis  there  tresses  with  oyle 
Were  newly  enbybed.—Skellon.  The  Crowne  of  Laurcll. 

EN-BO'LNED.     En,  and  bole,  (qv.) 
Rounded  or  swelled  into  a  round  or  globular 


^  our  grene  eyen  frowning  and  not  glad, 
Your  chekes  cnbolned  like  a  melow  custard. 

Chaucer.  Another  Balade. 

EN-CAGE,  i'.  (Also/fl.)  To  shut  in  and  fasten, 
to  confine,  to  hnprison. 

When  he  rises,  and  in  a  inocke  of  those  ambushes  which 
the  Azzahites  layd  for  him.  he  carries  away  the  gates  wherein 
they  thought  to'baue  enraqcd  him. 

Up.  Hall.  Cont.  vol.  i.  p.  S70.  Samson's  End. 

EN-CA'LENDER,  v.  To  enter  info,  to  record 
or  register  in  a  calendar. 

or  which  we  find  these  four  have  been  for  saints  preferr'd, 
(And  with  their  leader  still  do  live  encalender-d.) 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbion,  a.  24. 

EN-CA.MP,  f.  ^  (Also  In.)  To  place  or 
Enca'mping,  n.  V  lodge,  to  station  or  form  into, 
Enca'mpment.  J  camps;    to   fix   or  pitch  the 

camps,  (or  lodgments  for  an  army;)  to  lodge  or 

dwell  in  camps, 

Uercingetorix  by  easy  and  small  iorneies  folowed  after 
Cesar,  and  chose  a  place  to  eneampe  in,  fortified  wyth  woodes 
and  maris  groundes,  aboute  -v.  miles  distante  from  Auari- 
cum.—Goldiny.  Ccesar,  fol.  185. 

They  wanted  not  in  anye  place  either  ground  for  their  en- 
camping or  victualles  for  their  feeding,  whereby  their  small 
nomber  was  alwayes  sufficient  whe  they  came  to  ivglit. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  25 

Encamping  both  their  powers,  divided  by  a  brook. 
Thereby  the  prudent  earl,  this  strong  advantage  took. 

Drayton.  Polj-Olbion,  s.  22. 

He  saw  by  the  last,  that  he  had  of  his  forces  sent  into 
Britaine,  that  the  French  knew  well  enough  how  to  make 
warre  with  the  English:  by  not  putting  things  to  the  hazard 
of  a  battaile,  but  wearing  them  by  long  sieges  of  townes, 
a.n(i  slxaxig  encampings. — Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  99. 

And  scarce  any  nation,  though  their  enemies,  but  served 
to  improve  them  [the  Romans]  in  their  encampments,  wea- 
pons, husbandry,  or  something  else  which  was  useful  to 
them. — Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Here  interwoven  branches  from  a  wall, 
And  from  the  living  fence  green  turrets  rise 
Tliere  ships  of  myrtle  sail  in  seas  of  box  ; 
A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  the  eye. 
And  loaded  citrons  bearing  shields  and  speares. 

Guardian,  No.  173. 
King  Agreniont  his  numerous  foot  had  plac'd 
In  sul)urbs  near;  where  part  encamping  fac'd 
The  threaten'd  walls,  far  stretch'd  from  tower  to  tower 
In  that  assault  to  prove  his  utmost  power. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xiv. 

Its  form  (3  camp]  was  an  exact  quadrangle  :  and  we  may 
calculate,  that  a  square  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was 
suflicient  for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans  : 
though  a  similar  number  of  our  own  troops  would  expose  to 
the  enemy  a  front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent- 

Gibbon.  The  Roman  Empire,  c.1. 

EN-CASE,  1-.  (A1so/h.)  To  hold,  surround, 
contain,  enwrap,  (sc.)  as  in  a  case. 

But  'tis  for  you,  that  ever  I  believ'd  you. 
Tears  of  more  pious  value  than  your  marriage  : 
You  would  enca.^e  yourself,  and  I  must  credit  you, 
So  much  my  old  obedience  compels  from  me. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  yighl-Walker,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Of  deathful  arts  expert,  his  lord  employs 
The  ministers  of  blood  in  dark  surprise  ; 
And  twenty  youths  in  radiant  mail  eneas'd, 
Close  ambush'd  nigh  the  spacious  hall  he  plac'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Od'jssey,  b.  \\. 

EN-CA'USTICK.  Vr.  Encaustique  :  Gr.  Ei', 
and  /cauo'Ti/fos,  from  Kai-fiv,  to  burn. 

That  which  can  or  may  burn.  Evelyn  speaks 
of  encaustic  as  a  kind  of  enamel ;  A  certain  en- 
caustic,  or  black  enamel.  See  his  Sculptura, 
p.  258  and  277  in  Upcott's  edition  of  his  miscel- 
laneous works. 

Lysippus  also  in  his  painted  tables  that  he  made  at  yEgina, 
used  to  entitle  them  witli  this  inscription,  \vonTiTo^  eie- 
fcaco-ei',  i.  Lysippus  painted  this  with  fire:  which  veriely  he 
would  never  have  done,  if  the  art  of  painting  so  with  fire 
(called  encauslice)  had  not  been  before  devised. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  s.vxv.  c.  II. 

EN-CAVE,  f.  To  hide  or  be  hid,  (sc.)  as 
in  a  cafe. 

Do  but  encave  yourselfe 

And  marke  the  fleeres,  the  gybes,  and  notable  scornes 
That  dwell  in  euery  region  of  his  face. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Ac(  jv.  6C.  1 
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RN-CENSE,  V.  X      (  Now  Li. )   Fi-.  Encens ;  It. 

Ence'nse,  !J.  J/ncenso;  Sp.  Sncienso,(q.d.) 
incensum,  burnt;  quia,  (so.)  incenditur  hoc  est, 
adoletur,  (Skinner,)  because  it  is  burnt. 

To  burn,  ( sc. )  perfumes. 

'  After  the  custom  of  the  presthod,  he  wente  forth  hy  lot 
and  entride  into  tlie  temple  to  enceiicen  ;  and  al  the  multi- 
tade  of  the  puple  was  without  fourth  and  preyede  in  the 
"houx  of  encmcynij.—n'iclif.  Lul;,  c.  1. 

(Accordinge  to  the  custome  of  the  prieste's  office)  his  lot 
was  to  burne  incense,  and  he  wet  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were  without 
inpiayerwhylethej'nce/wcwasaburnynge. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  thi  smoke  of  incensis  of  the  preieris  of  the  hooli 
men  stiede  up  fro  the  aungel's  hond  bifore  God. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  8. 
But  -when  they  weren  to  the  place  ybrought, 
To  tellen  shortly  the  conclusioun, 
They  n'  olde  encense,  ne  sacrifice  right  nought. 

Chaucer.  The  Seconde  Nojuies  Tale,  v.  15,8G,1. 
Hire  maydens,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde, 
Ful  redily  with  hem  the  flre  they  hadde, 
Th'  encense,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  all, 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shall. 

Id.  TheKniffhles  Tale,  v.  22?9. 

But  the  there  shal  he  solemnecnjrasjHy  the  chifest  idoles, 
&  great  plentie  of  swete  fumigatios  powred  out,  the  which 
is  a  kinde  of  sacrifice  the  Scripture  teacheth. 

Caluine.  Fuure  Godlije  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 


EN-CH.\FE,  V 
Encha'fing,  n. 


(Also/«.)  To 
kindle,  inflame. 


For  when  that  some  shrewes  seen,  that  they  sufire  wrong- 
fully felonies  of  other  shrewes,  they  wa.xen  cnchimfed  into 
hate  of  hem  that  anoied  hem, — Chaucer.  Bocvius,  b.  iv. 

Ever  the  greater  merite  shall  he  have  that  most  restraineth 
the  wicked  cnchaufiiig  or  ardure  of  this  siii. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

They  are  as  gentle 

As  Zephires  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough 
(Their  royal  blood  enchafd)  as  the  rud'st  winde 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
Auc!  make  him  stoope  to  the  vale. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
So  in  the  body  of  man,  when  the  bloud  is  moved,  it  in- 
vadeth  the  vitall  and  spirituall  vessels,  and  being  set  on  flre, 
it  encl.afeth  the  whole  haiy.—HuHand.  Plutarch,  p.  694. 

EN-CHAIN,  y.)      (Also/;;.)     Fy.  Enchainer. 

Encha'inmf.nt.   f      ^  ^ 

To  fasten,  bind  or  confine  with  a  chain,-  to  re- 
duce to  the  state  or  condition  of  those  cAainfrf  ; 
and  hence,  to  enslave,  to  enthral. 

It  vas  the  time  when  silent  tM!;hl  befaii 

T  enchain  with  sleep  the  busy  spirits  or"  man. 

Cou'leij.  The  Davideis,  b.  i. 

In  times  past  the  Tyrians,  as  we  find  upon  record,  when 
their  city  was  besieged,  enchained  the  images  of  their  Gods 
to  their  shrines,  for  fear  they  would  ab.andon  their  city  and 
be  gone.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  712. 

Who  can  express  the  wretchedness  of  that  folly,  which  so 
fcntaugleth  us  with  inextricable  knots,  ajid  enehaineth  our 
souls  so  rashly  with  desperate  obligations  >. 

Burroti;  vol.  i.  Ser.  1.5. 

And  we  shall  see  such  a  connection  and  enchainment  ot 
one  fact  to  another,  throughout  the  whole,  as  will  force  the 
most  backward  to  confess,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  of  a 
truth  in  this  wonderful  defeat. 
Warburlon.  Julian's  Attempt  tuRebuild  the  Temple,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

EN-CHANT,  V.  '\      (Also/«.)  Fr.  Enchanter! 
Encha'ntek.  I   \t.  Incantare ;  Si\>.  Encantar; 

Encha'nting,  n.  1  Lat.  Incantare,  {in,  and  can- 
Encha'ntingly.  ^  tare,)  to  sing,  i.  e.  magicum 
Encha'ntment.  I  carmen,  a  magic  song  ;  and 
Encha'ntress.  )  thus,  to  act  upon,  to  in- 
fluence by  charms  or  incantations.  And,  conse- 
quentially— 

To  delight  or  please  in  a  high  degree  ;  to  charm, 
to  enrapture  ;  to  enslave  or  enthral  the  affections, 
(sc. )  with  delight,  with  any  subduing,  overpower- 
ing influence,  so  as  to  stun  or  palsy  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  to  deprive  them  of  action,  of  dis- 
crimination, of  discernment. 
The  kyng  aseode  at  cnchanteres,  war  on  yt  was  ylong? 
The  cnchanteres  seide  that  me  a  childe  sogte, 
That  were  ygete  with  oute  fader. — B.  Gloucester,  p.  128. 
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And  enchauut  hem  to  charite.— Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  301. 
Flaterers  ben  the  Devil's  enchauntours,  for  they  maken  a 
man  to  wenen  himself  be  like  that  he  is  not  like. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Amphitrion  hym  hath  supplanted 
With  sleight  ofloue,  and  hir  enchanted. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

And  thervpon  he  gan  coniure, 
So  that  through  his  cJichantement, 
This  ladie,  whiche  was  innocent. 
And  wiste  nothynge  of  this  guile 
Mette,  (i.  e.  dreamt.)— /rf.  lb.  b.  vi 

Neither  hast  thou  killed  him  with  the  sv/ord,  but  poisoned 
him  with  thy  tongue,  so  that  I  may  call  it  rather  an  eu- 
chaunting,  than  a  murther. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhctoriqite,  p.  ISD. 

Than  Pharo  called  for  the  wyse  men  and  enchaunters  of 
Egypte :  and  they  did  in  lyke  manner  with  their  sorcery. 

Bil,te,\bb\.  Exodus,  C.I . 

Attains  Kyug  of  Asia  distayned  his  moste  florishyng 
kyngdome  which  he  had  receyued  of  his  uncle  Eumencs, 
with  the  slaughter  of  his  frendes,  and  the  e.iecution  of  his 
kj'nsfolke;  falselye  surmisyng  one  while  that  the  olde  lady 
his  mother,  and  otherwhile  that  his  owne  spouse  Berenice 
were  by  their  sorcery  and  enchauntmcntes  kylled. 

Golding.  Justine,  fol.  138. 

The  Furies  flung  their  snaky  whips  away. 
And  melt  in  tears  at  his  enchanting  lay. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 


Yet  hee's  gentle,  neuer  schoold,  and  yet  learned,  full  of 
noble  deuise,  of  all  sorts  enchantingli/  beloued. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Much  lesse  then  shall  yee  haue  me  to  write  of  magicke, 
witchcraft,  charmes.  enchantments,  and  sorceries,  unlesse  it 
be  to  give  warning  that  folke  should  not  meddle  with  them, 
or  to  disprove  those  courses  for  their  vanities,  and  prin- 
cipally to  give  an  item,  how  little  trust  and  assurance 
there  is  to  bee  had  in  such  tromperie. 

Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xxv.  c.  3. 

Him  fortuned  (hard  fortune  ye  may  ghesse 
To  come  where  vile  Acrasia  does  w  onne, 

Acr.asia,  a  fulse   enchaunleress. 
That  many  errant  knights  hath  foule  fordonne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeite,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
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Such  an  enchantment  is  there  in  words;  and  so  fine  a 
thing  does  it  seem  to  some,  to  be  ruined  plausibly,  and  to 
he  ushered  to  their  destruction  with  panegyiick  and  accla- 
mation.—Sou/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 

He  [Shakspeare]  made  one  nature,  and  another  found 
Both  in  his  page  with  master-strokes  abound ; 
His  witches,  fairies,  and  enchanted  isle. 
Bid  us  no  longer  at  our  nurses  smile. 

Toung.  Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdown. 
But  now,  ere  custom  binds  his  powerful  chains, 

Come,  from  the  base  enchanter  set  me  free ; 
■While  yet  my  soul  its  first,  best  taste  retsins, 

Recall  that  soul  to  reason,  peace,  and  thee. 

il/«son.  Elegy  2.  (1758.) 

We  all  promise  ourselves  great  pleasure  in  our  journey 
homewards ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
enchantinghj  pleasant.— Sir  W.  Jones.  To  Ladij  Spencer. 

In  a  word,  this  enthusiasm  for  which  I  am  pleading  is  a 

beneficent  enchantress,  who  never  exerts  her  magic  hut  to 

our  advantage,  and  only  deals  about  her  friendly  spells  in 

order  to  raise  imaginary  beauties,  or  to  improve  real  ones. 

Fitxosborne,  Let.  1. 

EN-CHARGE,  I'.  (Also  /«.)  To  load ;  to 
place,  put,  or  lay  cari/o,  a  load  or  burthen;  to 
impose  a  weight  or  burthen.     And  (met.)— 

To  impose  the  weight  or  burthen,  (sc.)  of  a 
commission,  trust  or  duty. 

Great  necessitie  of  prowes  and  of  vertuc,  is  enchnrged 
and  commaunded  to  you  if  ye  nil  not  dissimulen. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

The  evil  [spirits]  are  onely  let  loose  to  tempt  us  by  a  per- 
mission of  the  Almighty,  whereas  the  good  are  by  a  gracious 
delegation  from  God  encharged  with  our  custody. 

Bp.  Hall,  Soliloquy  8. 

I  have  dispatched  away  'Ntr.  Meredith  his  Majesty's  secre- 
t.ary  of  the  embassy  here,  by  the  Catherine  yacht,  and  en- 
charged  with  my  main  pacquet  to  the  secretary. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  To  my  Lord  Treasurer,  July  20,  IG78. 

EN-CHASE,  I'.  (Also/n.)  Ft.  Enchnsser,  to 
encase,  to  enclose,  to  insert ;  and  as  these  cases 
were  usually  much  ornamented,  to  enchase  is,  con- 
sequentially, to  adorn  or  embellish;  to  set  off,  to 
show  ofl;  (sc.)  in  an  ornannental  style  or  manner. 


All  which  who  so  dare  think  for  to  ittehaci 
Him  needeth  sure  a  golden  pen  I  wene, , 
To  tell  the  feature  of  each  goodly  face. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  iv.  C.  S. 

Lo,  how  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
This  little  babe,  of  sweet  and  lonely  face. 
And  spotless  spirit,  in  which  ye  may  enckace 

What  euer  formes  ye  list  therto  apply.— 7ii.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  i. 

And,  as  that  ground  by  him  were  conquered, 
A  leafy  garland  wears  he  on  his  head, 
Enchas'd  with  little  fruits,  so  red  and  bright. 
That  for  them  you  would  call  your  love's  lips  white. 

Do7ine.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul, 

And  precious  stone  in  studs  of  gold  enchased 
The  shagffy  velvet  of  his  buskins  graced. 

Micklc.  The  Lusiad,  b.  ii. 
First,  I  with  living  gems  enchase. 
The  name  of  her,  whom  for  this  festive  day 
With  zone  and  mantle  elegantly  gay 
The  Graces  have  adorn'd. 

Jones.  Ode  on  the  Nuptials  of  Lord  Althorp. 

EN-CHEAR,  V.      (Also   In.)      To    enliven, 
gladden,  exhilarate,  hearten,  encourage. 

And  in  his  soueraine  throne  gan  straight  dispose 

Himselfe,  more  full  of  grace  and  maiestie 

That  mote  enrheare  his  friends,  and  foes  mote  terrilie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mutabilitie,  c.  6. 

EN- CHE' A  SON.  Co  well  says  that  it  is  an 
old  French  word,  signifying  the  occasion  or  cause 
of  action.  I  believe,  adds  Skinner,  that  it  is  frotij 
the  old  verb  encheoir,  to  fall ;  befall  or  happen, 
from  en,  and  cheoir,  cadere,  to  fall. 
He  aseode  hem, 
For  wat  enchcson  heo  come  and  wat  thing  thei  sogte. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  111. 
Ion  did  ay  trespas,  men  fond  in  him  enchescim. 
He  lyued  in  woe  and  strife,  and  in  tribulacioun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  206. 
For  tlier  is  a  versifiour  sayth,  that  the  idcl  man  excuseth 
him  in  winter,  because  of  the  grete  cold,  and  in  summer  by 
enchcson  of  the  he{.e.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeiis. 

Thou  railest  on  right,  without  reason. 

And  blamest  hem  much  for  small  encheason. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  May. 


Browne.  Eclogue  between  Willie  ^  Jf'ernoch. 

ENCHIRI'DION.  It.  and  Sp.  Enchiridio ; 
L;d.  Enchiridium,  (qv.)  EyxeipiSiov,  from  ty,  and 
X^'P,  the  hand  ;  quia  jnanu  claudi  queat,  (Vossius. ) 
Any  thing  that  may  be  held  in  the  hand;  a  book 
that  may  be  so  held  or  carried.  A  small  manuall 
Looke  (says  Minshew)  that  one  may  claspe  in  the 
hand. 

Some  have  beene  found,  and  those  not  of  the  vulgar  only 
but  of  professed  mathematicians,  constantly  to  aliirme  (as 
witnesseth  Bartholinus  in  his  enchiridion  of  naturale  philo- 
sophy,) that  eclipses  are  in  these  latter  ages  more  frequent 
then  in  former  times.— Hakewill.  Apologie.  p.  152. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  at  the  instance  of  very  many 
persons  who  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  effects  of 
a  fjrmer  less  perfect  impression,  thought  good  to  publish  an 
edition  in  a  smaller  volume,  that  as  an  enchiridion  it  may 
be  niore  ready  and  useluU. — Evelyn.  Kalendarium,  Introd. 

I  can  shew  it  with  more  unblameable  lustre  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  Erasmus,  whom  I  take  to  have  written  the  most 
and  the  best  that  ever  man  wrote ;  yet  almost  all  were  first 
sent  abroad  in  very  few  sheets,  or  small  enchiridions,  and 
did  infinite  good  over  all  the  Christian  world,  to  allay  the 
furies  of  that  age,  and  for  the  general  restoration  of  litera- 
ture, considerable  anliouities,  and  holy  truth.  i 
Boyle.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  413.  | 

EN-CHRI'STALED. 
We  hear  of  some  cnchristaCd,  such  as  have 
That,  which  produc'd  their  death,  become  their  grave. 

Cartwright.  On  the  Great  Frost. 

EN-CI'RCLE,y.  ■)     (Also/n.)     Fr.Encercler,- 

Enxi'rci.et.  )  It.  Incerchiare. 

To  go  round,  to  surround,  to  enclose,  to  encom- 
pass ;  to  move  round  about,  so  as  to  return  to  the 
point  from  which  motion  commenced. 

The  third  of  softer  mold,  is  like  a  grape, 
Which  all  entwines  with  his  encircling  side. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 

Vpon  their  sight, 

We  two,  in  great  amazednesse  will  flyc  : 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And  Fairv-like,  to  pinch  the  vncleane  knight. 

Skalespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
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Sidner/.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

Younjj  Hermes  next,  a  close  contriving  God, 
Her  browes  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod. 
Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  fill'd  her  brain. 

Parnell.  Hesiod.  On  the  Rise  of  Woman. 

Come,  all  ye  quack  bards  and  ye  quacking  divines, 
Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  reclines, 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  soul, 
I  fear'd  for  your  salety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own. 

Goldsmith.  Rslalialion. 

EN-CLE.\R,  V.      Lat.  Clarus,   illustrious   or 
conspicuous 
To  brighten,  to  illuminate. 

While  light  of  lightnings  flash 
Did  pitchy  clouds  encleare, 

Did  round  with  terror  role 

And  rattling  horror  rore.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  S". 

EN-CLINE,  tJ.  (Now/«)  "  ?v.Endmer,—\.o 
incline,  decline  ;  bend,  bow,  look,  stoop  dounward, 
to  begin  or  be  ready  to  fall,"  (Cofgrave.) 

To  bend  or  lean  ;  (met. )  the  mind. 

And  Thomas  trout  him  plight  and  snore  on  the  messe, 
Of  Inglond  alle  the  right,  and  Wales  more  and  lesse. 
And  of  Scotland  all  the  men,  that  were  of  pris, 
Suld  encbjn  and  falle  to  Philip  Fitz  Lowys. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  263. 

For  certes,  the  more  that  a  man  chargeth  his  soule  with 
venial  sinnes,  the  more  he  is  enclined  to  fall  into  dedly 
ainne.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


Cower.  Con.  A.  b. 


Againe,  whe  we  see  our  frend  enclined  to  any  kind  of 
learning,  we  must  couusaile  him  to  take  that  way  still,  and 
by  reason  perswade  him,  that  it  were  the  meetest  way  for 
him  to  doe  his  couaitre  most  good. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  81. 

EN-CLOG,  V.  _  See  Clog,  and  the  quotation 
from  .Shakespeare,  in  v.  Eiisteep. 

EN-CLO'ISTER,  v.  Lat.  Ckustrum,  in  which 
any  thing  is  closed,  or  shut  up. 

To  shut  up  or  enclose,  (sc.)  as  in  a  cloister. 

But,  Muse,  on  in  gur  song 

With  other  princely  maids,  but  first  with  those  that  sprung 
From  Ponda,  that  great  king  of  Mercia;  holy  Tweed, 
And  Kinisdred,  with  these  their  sisters,  Kinisweed, 
And  Eadburg,  last,  not  least,  at  Godmanchester  all 
Encloisler'd.  Draj/tott.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  29. 

As  when  the  Fates  of  life  King  Ethelwold  depriv'd. 
That  o'er  th'  East  Angles  reign'd,  bright  Heriswid  his 

wife. 
Betaking  her  to  lead  a  strict  monastic  life. 
Departing  hence  to  France  received  the  holy  veil, 
And  lived  many  a  day  encloisler'd  there  at  Cale.— /J.  lb. 

E  N-  C  L  O  .S  E,  u.  ^       (  Also  In. )     Fr.  Enclorre  ; 

Enclo'sek.  >  U.  Lichiudere  ;    La.t.  Inclu- 

Enclo'sure.  J  dere,  ivclusum ;  in,  and 
clausum,  the  past  part,  of  claudere,  to  be  or  cause 
to  be  so  near  as  to  touch. 

To  close  in ;  to  close  on  all  sides,  to  close 
round  ;  to  surround,  to  encircle,  to  encompass,  to 
environ. 

■\^liich  thing  also  I  dide  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  cncloside 
manye  of  icintis  in  prisoun  whanne  I  hadde  take  power  of 
the  prynces  of  preestis.— Wic^i/.  Dedis,  c.  26. 

A  yerd  she  had,  enclosed  all  about 
With  stickes,  and  a  dree  diche  without, 
In  which  she  had  a  cok  hight  Chaunteclere. 

Chaucer.    The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  14,853. 

But  though  this  mayflen  tender  were  of  age, 
Yet  in  the  brest  of  hire  virginitee 
Ther  was  enclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  80SG. 

That  roume  that  the  riuer  enclosed  not,  (whych  was  the 
epace  of  not  aboue  six  hundred  foote)  was  fortified  wyth  a 
hyll  of  a  great  heyghth,  so  that  the  foote  of  it  on  both 
tydes  touched  the  very  brym  of  the  ryuer. 

Golding.  Casar,  ful.  29. 
And  when  the  dead,  by  cruel  tyrant's  spite, 

Lie  out  to  rav'nous  birds  and  beasts  expos'd,  I 

His  yearnful  heart  pitying  that  wretched  sight, 
In  seemly  graves  their  weary  flesh  enclos'd. 

P.  Flelcher.  The  Purple  Island. 
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Claud.  The  grand  encloser  of  the  commons,  for 
His  private  prolit  or  delight,  witli  all 
His  herds  that  graze  upon  't  are  lawfuU  prize. 

Massingcr.   The  Guardian,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

.'Vnd  these  were  called  Linteata  Legio  [i.  e.  the  Linen 
Legion]  taking  the  name  of  the  covering  of  that  enclosure, 
wherein  the  nobilitie  of  the  Samnites  was  sworne. 

Holland.  Lieirs,  p.  380. 

■UTien  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle  seen, 
Wliere  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of  Queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
But  in  the  concave  had  enclos'd  a  note. 

Dnjden.  SiJjisnionda  St  Guiscardo. 

The  toils  were  pitch'd,  a  spacious  tract  of  ground, 
With  expert  huntsmen  was  encoinpass'd  round, 
Th'  enclosure  narrow'd;  the  sagacious  power 
Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  every  hour. 

Id.  The  Hind  ^-  the  Panther,  pt.  ii. 

And  before  any  special  revelation  made,  or  any  particular 
covenant  enacted  (before  the  enclosure  of  a  particular  people 
or  church,  the  confinement  of  God's  extraordinary  presence 
and  providence  to  one  place)  divine  grace  appears  ditfused 
over  several  nations,  being  watchful  in  guiding  and  moving 
men  to  good,  and  withdrawing  them  from  evil. 

.Burjoic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

Then  from  their  battlements  and  lofty  spires. 
They  see  their  champaign  shine  with  hostile  fires  ; 
And,  pitch'd  around  them,  hosts  of  armed  foes, 
With  strict  embrace,  their  straiten'd  walls  enclose. 

Wilkie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  viii. 

Arise,  my  Lycas  :  in  yon  woody  wilds 
From  a  rough  rock  in  deep  enclosure  hid 
Of  thickest  oaks,  a  gushing  fountain  falls. 
And  pours  its  airy  stream  with  torrent  pure. 

Warton,  Ed.  1. 

EN-CLOUD,;;.  A.  .S.  Ge-hlidan,  to  hide,  to 
cover ;  ge-lilod,  ge-hloud,  gloud,  cloud,  is  the  re- 
gular past  part.      See  Tooke. 

To  cover  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  throw  into, 
to  involve  in,  shade,  gloom,  obscurity  or  dark- 


Suddenly,  whether  through  the  God's  decree. 

Or  hapless  rising  of  some  froward  starre, 
The  heavens  on  everie  side  enclowded  bee. 

Spenser.  Virgil's  Gnat. 

In  their  thicke  breathes, 

Ranke  of  grosse  dyet,  shall  we  be  enclowded. 
And  forc'd  to  drinke  their  vapour. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  i5*  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


EN-CO'LDEN, 


A.  S.  Kcl-an,  to  keel  or 


Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  47. 

EN-CO'MIAST.      "\       Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  Enco- 

En'comia'stick,  adj.   i  miaste ;  Lat.Encomiastes; 

Encomia'stick,  71.       V  Or.   Eyicwfuaarris,    from 

Encomia'stically.     I  EyKwixiai^fLv  :  laudare,  to 

Enco'mium.  J  praise,  or  bestow  praise. 

Cockeram  has  the  verb  Encom'wnize.      From  the 

noun  Kan-oi  vel  Kuiiiri,  vicus,  the  compound  f-yKta- 

fitny,   denotes   laudationem,   quae   publico  in   vicis 

fit :   whence  afterwards  it  signified  generally,  lau- 

datoriam  orationem  ;   a  laudatory  oration. '     See 

Vossius,  and  Lennep. 

Praise,  commendation. 

Let  his  shrill  trumpet,  with  her  silver  blast 

Of  fair  Eclecta,  and  her  sponsal  bed, 

Be  the  sweet  pipe,  and  smooth  encomiast. 

G.Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

Dia.  I  thanke  you,  Mr.  Compasse,  for  your  short  enco- 

viiastick. 
Rut.  It  is  much  in  little,  sir. 
Pal.  Concise,  and  quick  :  the  true  stile  of  an  orator. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  i.  sc.  6. 

If  I  have  not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encominstically, 
your  majesty  will  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of 
an  history;  which  doeth  not  clutter  toiiether  praises  upon 
the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but  rather  disperseth  and 
weaveth  them  through  the  whole  narrative. 

Bacon.  To  the  King,  Let.  84. 

Well,  sister,  you  have  a  simple  servant  here,  that  crownes 
your  beauty  with  such  encominns  and  devices  :  you  may  see, 
what  it  is  to  be  the  mistris  of  a  wit. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

I  will  close  his  life  with  this  encomium,  which  I  find  in  a 
wortliy  author  :  his  disposition  was  rather  to  seek  after  the 
antiquities  and  the  weal-publick  of  those  countries  which  he 
governed,  then  to  obtain  lands  and  revenues  within  the 
i-Mat:.— Fuller.  Worthies.  Kent. 
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I  The  missionaries  of  China,  even  the  Jesuits  themselves, 
the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chineses,  do  all  to  a  man  a'^ree, 
and  will  convince  us  that  the  sect  of  the  literati,  or  learned, 
keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China,  and  the  ruling  party 
there,  arc  all  of  them  atheists. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

The  first  part  of  which  consisted  of  satyrical  invectives 
against  Cromwell,  fanatics,  the  Royal  Society,  and  new 
philosophy  ;  the  next,  of  encomiastirs  in  praise  of  the  arch- 
bishop, the  theatre,  the  vice-chancellor,  the  architect,  and 
the  painter.— .Soj/Ze.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  459. 

It  being  well  known,  that  they  in  their  encomiostiek 
speeches,  as  oratours  are  wont,  following  the  heat  and 
gaiety  of  fancy,  doe  sometimes  overlavish. 

Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Friendship,  tenderness,  and  constancy,  drest  in  a  simpli- 
city of  expression,   recommended  themselves  by  a  more 
native  elegance,  than  passionate  raptures,  extravagant  en- 
comiums, and  slavish  adoration.— Sy)ec((i/.jr,  No.  525. 
In  smooth  and  flowery  paths  th'  encomiast  treads, 

When  to  the  mansions  of  the  good  and  great, 
In  pomp  the  Nymphs  of  Helicon  he  leads. 

West.  The  Second  Isthmian  Ode. 
In  December,  1725,  the  king  in  his  passage  from  Helvoct- 
sliiys  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from  a  storm  by  landing 
at  Rye  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  satire  turns  the  escai^e 
into  a  miracle,  in  such  an  enco7nfos/!c/i- strain  of  compliment 
as  Poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  Royalty. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Young. 
Thus  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  our  author  [Cicero]  having 
made  a  speech  in  public  full  of  the  highest  cuconiium.1  on 
Crassus,  he  did  not  scruiile  a  few  days  afterwards  to  reverse 
the  panegyric,  and  represent  him  before  the  same  audience 
in  all  the  darkest  colours  of  his  invectives. 

Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  5.  Note  .">. 

EN-CO'AIPASS,  V.  )    (Also/«.)Pas«6«scir- 
Enco'mpassment.       )  cuire,  circumcingere,  to 

pace  or  go  round. 

To  move  or  go  round  ;  to  surround  or  encircle  ; 

to  gird  around  ;  to  environ. 

With  the  great  glorie  of  that  wond'rous  light 

His  throne  is  all  encmnpassed  around, 
And  hid  in  his  own  brightnesse  from  the  sight 
Of  all  that  looke  thereon  with  eyes  unsound. 

Spenser.  Of  Heauenly  Beaulie. 
Some  there  are  that  by  a  spirituall  antiperistasis  have 
growne  hotter  in  their  zeale,  by  being  encompassed  with  the 
outward  cold  of  irreligion  and  error,  who  as  they  owe  not 
this  grace  to  themselves,  so  a<e  they  more  for  wonder  than 
imitation.— £;).  Hall.  Quo  Tadis,  s.  14. 

And  finding 

By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question, 
That  they  doe  know  my  sonne. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

Our  right  wing  being  strengthened  by  those  of  our  h'ft 
that  were  rallied  by  their  officers,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  left 
wing ;  and  having  broken  and  repulsed  them,  resolving  to 
improve  the  opportunity,  charged  the  main  body  of  the 
king's  army,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  regi- 
ments of  our  infantry,  entirely  encompassed  the  enemy's 
body  of  toot.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

Near  Gaza's  walls,  a  little  plain  is  found. 
From  public  ways  with  hills  encompuss'd  lorniCi ; 
A  riv'let  murmurs  down  the  mountain's  sides. 
And  through  the  shade  with  gentle  current  glides. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  viil. 

EN-CO'RPORATE,i;.  >      Also  In,  and  now 
Enoo'rpore.  j  usually  so.    See  Cor- 

porate. 


These  are  encorporated  to  Bermuda  towne,  which  is  made 

I  corporation,  according  to  certaine  orders  and  constitutions. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  viii.  c.  5.  s.  4. 

EN-CO'RTINED.     En,  and  curtain,  (qv.) 
To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  curtain. 

And  all  within  in  preuy  place 

A  soffe  bedde  of  large  space 

Thei  hadde  made,  and  encorteined.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


iN-CO'UNTER,  V.  \       (Also  Li.)  Fr.Encon- 
iNCo'uNTER,  n.  \lrer;      Sp.    Encontrar ; 

!;nco'unterer.  I   It.    Incontrare,     occur- 

^NCo'uNTERiNG,  11.      )  rere,    obviam     habere 


EN-CO'UNTER, 

Enco'unt 

En 

Eni 
(en,  and  contra  ,-)  to  run  or  go  counter  or  against. 

To  run  or  go  against,  to  oppose,  to  meet  in  op- 
position, front  to  front,  to  engage  with  or  attack ; 
and,  generally,  to  meet. 
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These  ben  then  the  causes,  of  the  abredgyng  of  fortuit 
7iap,  y  which  abredgvng  of  fortuit  hap  commeth,  of  causes 
vt  encinnitenjng  and  huviyng  togyther  to  hemselfe,  and  not 
by  the  jijtencion  of  the  doer. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

And  the  fleting  streme  that  reileth  doun  diuersly  from 
high  mountaines  is  arrested  and  resisted  ofte  time  by  tlie 
enconntring  of  a  stone,  that  is  departed  and  fallen  from  some 
rock.— /d.  Ih.  b.  ii.  ^ 

lie  tolde  theym  that  the  frute  of  all  theyr  former  en- 
counters, consis'ted  altogether  in  that  daye  and  in  that  one 
howrc.— Go/rf/n/;.  Ciesar,  fol.  235. 

At  the  first  he  was  sore  encouulred,  and  put  in  great 
hasarde  of  repulse,  but  at  length  he  vanquished  and  over- 
threw his  enemies.— Brende.  Qnintus  Curtius,  fol.  17. 

And  by  cause  liys  ennemies  were  no  further  of  than  a 
man  might  throw  a  dart,  he  gaue  them  a  signe  of  en- 
i-oiinlriing  :  y  v.'hych  done,  as  he  was  goyng  to  another  part 
to  encourage  them  likewise,  he  found  them  feightyng  alrody. 


Goldi 


Thus  as  they  two  of  kindnesse  treated  long 
There  them  by  chance  encnuntred  on  the  way 

An  armed  knight,  vpon  a  courser  strong, 
Whose  trampling  feet  vpon  the  hollow  lay 
Seemed  to  thunder. — Sjjcnsi-r.  Faerie  Quceiie,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

For  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  fine  leagues, 
AVe  were  encouulred  by  a  mighty  rocke, 
AVhich,  being  violently  borne  vp. 
Our  helpefuU  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst. 

Shakespeare.  Comedg  of  Errors,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foming  bit ; 

As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
Full  iolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  faire  did  sit 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Oh  these  encounterers  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  giue  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes  ; 
And  wide  vnclaspe  the  tables  of  their  thoughts, 
To  euery  tickling  reader. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  5"  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

"With  a  good  share  of  this  vanity  in  my  he.art,  I  made  it' 
my  business  these  three  days  to  listen  after  my  own  fame; 

not  displease  me,  I  was  encountered  'ay  others  which  gave 
me  as  much  mortification. — Spectator,  No.  4. 

Tlie  fleet,  favoured  by  the  weather,  passed  the  Canary  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands  ;  but  had  now  to  encounter  other 
fortime ;  sometimes  stopped  by  dead  calms,  but  for  the 
most  part  tost  by  tempests,  which  increased  their  violence 
and  horrours  as  they  proceeded  to  the  south. 

Mickle.  nislonj  of  the  Discovery  of  India. 

But  while  he  stood  with  helm  unlac'd, 

Guiohardo  eager,  with  preventive  haste, 

Th'  encounter  dar'd:  nor  better  could  maintain 

His  seat,  but  with  his  brethren  press'd  the  plain. 

Moale.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxi. 

EN-COU'RAGE,  v. 

E.\xol'r.4gei 

Encou'ragemf.nt.       J  incoraggim 

To  inspire  or  animate  with  courage,  with 
strength  and  vigour  of  heart,  with  resolution, 
witli  fortitude ;  to  give,  or  confirm,  or  strengthen, 
bravery,  boldness,  hardihood  or  daringness  ;  a 
hearty  devotedness,  a  deep  fixed  resolution. 

Thei  wer  not  tangled  nnr  letted  with  ani  charge  of  worldly 
matters,  and  might  hi  their  example  of  constaucy,  encourage, 
allure,  &  prouoke  other  of  the  weaker  sorte  to  become  soul- 
diours  of  that  band  also. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  41. 

Therefore  they  that  be  dull  are  not  to  he  discouraged,  and 
those  that  bee  apt,  should  bee  harted  and  encouraged. 

J'ives.  Instruction  of  Chrislinn  Women,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


AGE,  r.  A       (Also  /«.)     Fr. 
R.  >  courager  ;    It.  Lic< 

viF.NT.       J  incornggiare. 


Those  in  whom  zeril  r   I  ,        '1,,, 

A  fore  impression  I  I  ! , 
These  stirring  wokN     >  nmrh  , ,  r  .-//.(^ 
That  (with  desire  of  innnv.itinn  nnili 
They  seemed  to  run  afoie,  iii.t  to  l)e  h-il 
And  to  his  fire  do  quicker  fuel  add. 

Daniel. 

And  all  the  way  the  prince  s.wght  to 

The  bitter  anguish  of  their  sharpe  dis 

By  all  the  c 


Only  lovers  will  dye  for  their  friends,  and  in  their 

Suarrell.  And  for  that  cause  he  [Plato]  would  havi 
jUow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  enconrnijers 
iiutiotii— Barton.  Anulomy  of  Metauchola.  p.  52:). 


mistris! 
if  nohh 
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Afllicted  Israel  shall  .sit  weeping  down. 

Fast  by  the  stream  where  Babel's  waters  run  ; 

Their  harps  upon  the  neighbouring  willows  hung. 

Nor  joyous  hymn  encouraging  their  tongue. 

Nor  cheerful  dance  their  feet. — Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 

This  w.T!  ^i:n!i  r-n  e;,-r.,,rr,^nnent  to  look  after  him,  [Sir 
PhelimON.  .  n  :t  .,,,  ,,i  iiu- country  people  having  notice 
that  he  \v,  .  .n   the  north,  gave  intelligence 

hereof  toll'    i       :>  \  ho,  having  brought  together 

a  party  of  l;"i      n;  i  !     i.  riiiiied  the  island  in  boats,  and 
seized  him  there.— Luillow,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

When  in  a  revolution  a  prince  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  that  they  looked  upon  to  be  a  good  man,  and  an  en- 
couragcr  of  the  true  religion,  in  that  case  they  did  not  only 
readily  submit  to  him,  hut  acknowledged  it  as  a  great  bless- 
ing of  God  to  tliem,  that  he  had  raised  up  such  a  man  to 
rule  over  them.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

To  you,  the  polish'd  judges  of  our  cause. 
Whose  smiles  are  honour,  and  whose  nods  applause, 
Humble  we  bend  :  encourage  arts  like  these  ; 
For  tho'  the  actors  fail'd— they  strove  to  please. 

Thompson.  Epilogue  to  Calo. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven — 
Father— To  think  of  his  paternal  care 
Is  a  most  sweet  encouragement  to  prayer. 

Bgrom.  On  the  Lord's  Prnijer. 

EN-CRA'DLE,  v.  To  place  or  lay  in  a  n-adh: 
A  little  car,  or  carriage,  for  an  infant. 

Begin  from  first,  where  he  encrndled  was 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay, 
Between  tlie  toylefull  oxe  and  humble  ass. 

Spenser,  llgmne  of  Ileauenlg  Loue. 

EN- CREASE,  v.    \       (Now  more  commonly 

Enxre'ase,  h.  I  III.)    Lat.  Increscere,  (in, 

Encre'asement.        Vand   cresccre.    to    grow,) 

Encre'aser.  I  opposed  to  decrease.     As 

Excre'asing,  n.       )  the — • 

"  Fr.   Accroistre, — to  increase,   augment,   am- 

plifie,  enlarge,  (grow  or  become,  or)  make  bigger, 

and  bigger ;    also,    to  multiply,   or  wax  many," 

(Cotgrave.) 

And  the  Apostlis  seiden  to  the  Lord,  increese  to  us  feith. 


And  the  Apostles  said  vnto  the  Lord :  increase  our  fayth. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  that  mynystrith  seed  to  the  sower  schal  ghyue 
also  breed  to  ete.  and  he  shall  multiplie  ghoure  seedc.  and 
make  mych  the  encreess^piges  of  fruytis  of  ghour  rightwis- 
nesse.—  WicUf  2  Coryiith.  c.  9. 

He  y'  fyndeth  ye  sower  sede,  shal  minyster  bread  for  fode, 
&  shall  multiplye  youre  sede  &  increase  the  frutes  of  your 
rightwisnes.— iii«/e,  1551.  lb 

For  he  [Solomon]  saith,  th.it  swetc  wordes  multiplien  and 
encresen  frendes  and  maken  shrewes  to  be  debonair  and 
meke.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Swelleth  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreseih  at  his  herte  more  and  more. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale.  v.  27-l(i. 
His  resons  spake  he  ful  solempnely, 
Souuing  alway  the  encrcse  of  his  winning. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  27". 

Peace  and  accorde  away  shall  wend 
And  all  charitee  shall  cease 
Amonge  the  men,  and  hate  enerease. 

Goa-er.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
Hut  this  I  sale  nalheles, 
That  I  woU  sliape  thine  encreace, 
What  worldes  good  that  thou  wolt  crane 
Axe  of  my  yefte  and  thou  shalt  haue.— /rf.  Ih.  b.  i. 

It  seemcth  no  great  pointe  of  wisedome,  M.  Hardinge,  to 
vpbraide  others  with  folie  without  cause.  (;od  enerease 
both  you  and  vs  in  all  wisedome,  and  vnderstanding  in 
Christe  iesu.-Jeic'll.  Defence,  p.  09. 


Joge.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 

Ai.  :  I  M  I  '  n  111.'  emperour  (to  the  hindcrance  of  his 
ii.        I  I        ;  !hi?  children  to  enter  wholy  vpon  their 

I  111;   ,      I   .    .        II,  lurasmuch  as  he  kuewe  well,  that  his 

I.    ,  ;i    V.  I ,  H .strengthened  with  enerease  of  children, 

Ihtii  witU  ituiL  ot  money. —  Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,'^.^ii. 

Throughe  the  m.alice  of  the  people  of  Spain  their  next 
neybors,  enuying  ihJcreastnent  of  their  new  city,  and  ther- 
vpo  infestyng  the  Gaditanes  with  warre,  they  sent  to  their 
kynsmeu  the  Carthigenienses  for  helpe. 

Holding.  Justine,  fol.  182. 

The  inferiour  orbes  in  Ihe  heuens  he  led  about  in  their 
course  by  the  fyrst  orlie.  And  last  ye  fiiste  orbe  hath  al 
his  verlue  and  strengthe  of  Almii;hty  God,  eiicreaser  of  .ll 
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That  seemed  those  two  vertucs  stroue  to  find 
The  higher  place  in  her  heroick  mind  : 
So  striuing  each  did  other  more  augment, 

And  both  encreasi  the  praise  of  woman-kind, 
And  both  encreast  her  beauty  excellent: 
So  all  did  make  in  her  a  perfect  complement. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  e.  5. 

I  to  blesse  this  feast 

Will  summon  up  with  my  all-charming  rod 
The  Nymphs  of  fountains  from  whose  watry  locks 
(Hung  with  the  due  of  blessing  and  enerease) 
The  greedy  rivers  take  their  nourishment. 

F.  Beaumont.  A  Mask  at  Graies  Inne. 

WHiat  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  those  persons  who, 
the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  study,  have  made 
some  progress  in  others,  have,  by  addicting  themselves  (o 
letters,  enrreased  their  natural  modesty,  and  consequently 
heighten'd  the  obstruction  of  this  sort  of  preferment. 

Spectator,  No.  484. 

For  who  that  should  view  the  small,  despicable  beginnings 
of  some  things  and  persons  at  first  could  imagine  or  prog- 
nosticate those  vast  and  stupendous  encreases  of  fortune, 
io\.\.  Ser.  8. 


that  have  afterwards  followed  them  ? 


EN-CRr.ALSONED.  Coloured  like  crimson; 
having  the  hue  of  crimson. 

Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 
Of  palid  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood  ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  sent  me. 
Of  grief  and  blushes  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'A  mood. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint, 

ENCRO'ACH,  V.  ~\       (Also  In.)    En,  or  in, 
Encro'acii,  n.  i  and  croc,   uncus,  a  hook, 

En'Cro'aciier.  /"(q.d.)  says  Skinner,  u«co 

Encro'achment.  )  adjecto  sibi  attrahere  ;  to 
draw  any  thing  away  by  a  hook  cast  upon  it.  (  See 
Accroach.)     And  thus,  consequentially, — 

To  grasp,  to  seize  upon,  to  trespass  upon,  the 
rights  and  property  of  others  ;  to  intrude,  to  set 
footing,  to  advance  gradually,  step  by  step,  to 
steal  on  beyond  due  bounds  or  limits,  (sc. )  into  the 
rights  and  property  of  others. 

But  as  other  stories  testifie.  they  were  shortly  after  restored 
againe,  &  the  Moks  who  had  encroached  their  places  were 
deprived.— iiate.  Pageant  of  Popes,  b.  iv.  fol.  07. 

So  many  sundry  miseries  abroach. 

Giving  full  speeci  -o  their  unbridled  rage. 
That  did  our  ancient  liberty  encroach, 
And  in  these  strong  conspiracies  engage 
The  worthiest  blood. 

'Dragton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 

Tlaxalla,  for  their  merits  in  the  contjuest  of  Mexico,  aa 
before  is  shewed,  is  free ;  only  they  pay  a  handfull  of 
wheate  a  man  in  signe  of  subiectiou ;  but  some  later  en- 
eroachers  have  forced  them  to  till  at  their  own  charge  as 
much  ground  as  tlieir  tribute  would  amount  to. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  viii.  c.  10.  s.  .1. 


Shei 


t  the  ( 


■  church,  for  this  she  doth  not 

Hint  nt  all  universall  jurisdic- 

■      I, ail  pretension,  where 


pretend  to,  but  upoi 
tion  overall  the  dill 
it  prevail.!,  is  a  sari  i 
not,  is  a  meer  fable. 


Disobedience  if  complycd  with  is  infinitely  encroaching, 
and  having  gained  one  degree  of  liberty  upon  indulgence, 
will  demand  another  upon  claim.— Som«/,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

He  that  proceedeth  otherwise  (but  according  to  the  stand- 
ing laws)  is  an  arbitrary  and  a  slippery  judge  :  he  encroach- 
elh  upon  the  right  and  liberty  of  those  with  whom  he 
mcddleth,  pronouncing  them  guilty,  whom  God  and  reason 
do  proclame  blameless. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  imagine  that  those  hereticks  who 
err  fundamentally,  and  by  consequence  damnably,  took  the 
first  rise,  and  began  to  set  up  with  a  fundamental  error,  but 
grew  into  it  by  insensible  encroaches,  and  gradual  insinu- 
ations.—So««(,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  from  these  arguments,  to  such 
considerations,  as  will  be  more  strong  to  keep  oflf  the  en- 
croaches of  presumption,  than  these  can  be  to  invite  them. 
Id.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  7 

The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep 

Gain  by  degrees  huge  tracts  of  land. 
Till  Neptune,  with  one  general  sweep 

Turns  all  again  to  barren  strand. 

Swift.  The  Run  upon  the  Bankers,  1720. 


And 


,  thi! 


ncernment  of  ours  [thanksgiving] 
nl  mir  duty,  if  we  do  not  depute 
If.  and  observe  some  periodical 
Ik-  tempted  often  to  omit  it;  we 
.it  to  defer  it,  and  easily  diverted 
...'i  of  other  less-behoving  affairs. 
Barrow   vol   i-  Sfr  19. 
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Tb'  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithful  hand, 
Patient,  affectionate,  of  high  command. 
To  checls  the  procreation  of  a  breed 
Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  tliey  feed- 

Coa-pcr.  Tirocinium. 

Nor  are  there  ever  wanting  numbers  of  artful  men  who 
stimulate  a  weak  or  wicked  prince  in  his  encroachments ; 
sensible  as  they  are,  that  their  own  power  and  priviledges 
will  be  augmented  with  those  of  the  prince,  whose  exclusive 
favour  they  have  gained,  by  sycophantick  arts  and  by  co- 
operation in  the  fallacious  service  of  enlarging  his  preroga- 
tive.—A'noi.   The  Spirit  of  Despotism. 

EN-CRUST,  r.  (Commonly /«.)  To  cover 
with,  or  draw  over,  any  hard  surface,  coat  or  case. 

Ready  Nymphs 

Received  the  bursting  gems,  and  Tritons  lent 
A  happier  polish  to  the  encrusted  stone. 

Whitehead.   To  the  Nymph  of  Bristol  Spring. 

EN-CU'MBER,  or^       (Also  7«.)     hat.  En, 
Enco'mbee,  v.  I  and    cnmher    or    cumber, 

Excu'mher,  n.  I  (q^'-)  Fv.Encombrer;   It. 

Enc'umberino,  71.       t  Ligomhrare,  (q.d. )  ivcu- 
Encu'mbrance.  I   mulare,     tliat    i.s    cunnilo 

Encu'mberment.  J  rerum  impediro  ;  to  im- 
pede by  an  accumulation  of  difficulties. 

To  overload,  to  oppress  with  a  load  or  burthen  ; 
with  toil  or  trouble;  with  vexation ;  to  embarrass, 
to  harass,  to  trouble. 

Thys  withouten  cncnmhre  with  suevd  in  his  hand 
He'slouh  withouten  numbre,  bifor  him  mot  non  stand. 

R.  Brimne,  p.  189. 
&  other  withouten  numbir,  ther  names  I  mav  not  telle. 
All  thei  gede  tille  enctimliir,  &  er  went  to  he'Ue. 


,  317. 


Id. 


In  to  the  se  of  Spayn  wev  dryuen  in  a  torment 
Among  the  Sarazins.  hot  God,  that  grace  tham  lent, 
Saued  tham  alle  tho  tvraes  fro  ther  encuniberment. 

Jd.  p.  HS. 
Encombre  nevere  thy  consience.— P/crj  Ploiiliman,  p.  26. 

His  beauty  greatly  was  to  prise 

But  of  his  robe  to  deuise 

I  drede  encombred  toi  to  be. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Much  more  there  was,  wherof  she  shuld  complain. 

But  she  thougt  it  to  gret  encombrattce 

So  much  to  write.— W.  The  Assemhlie  of  Ladies. 

So  that  it  might  not  be  nombred 

The  folke,  whiche  after  were  encombred 

Throughe  him,  that  God  would  ouerthrow. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

S.  Augu  stiue  bryngeth  an  example  that  by  ordre  of  tellyng, 
Adam  was  in  paradise  or  any  tree  was  brought  forth  for  feed- 
yng,  with  diuerse  other,  wherewith  I  will  not  encore  the 
reader. — Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  Transubstantiacion,  fol.P7. 

And  therin  is  conteigned  certajnie  right  highe  and  pro- 
found sentences,  and  holsome  counsailes,  and  maruailous 
deuices  agaynst  the  encumbraunce  of  fortune:  and  right 


^Vhereupon,  the 
beat  the  enemies  back  to  the  very  breaches,  and" ruins  of  the 
wall,  and  from  thence  thrust  them  out  cleane  whiles  they 
were  thus  encombred  and  affriphted. 

HollanC.   Livivs.  p.  39S. 

Another  genuine  derivjition  of  this  selfish  fondness,  by 
reason  of  which  we  miscarry  of  science,  is  the  almost  insu- 
perable prejudice  of  custom,  and  education,  by  which  our 
minds  are  encumher'd,  and  the  most  are  held  in  a  fatal 
ignorance.- GZani'i/;.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  14. 

For  b'ing  unapt  for  what  they  took  in  hand. 

And  for  ought  else  wherto  they  shall  b'  address'd. 
They  ev'n  become  th'  encumbrance  of  the  land. 
As  out  of  rank,  disordering  all  the  rest. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
To  the  end  he  might  not  be  hindred  by  any  let  or  encum- 
brance [Theodocius]  threw  away  the  packs  of  precious  wares 
and  commodities  which  he  had  brought  away  with  him. 

Holland.  Ainmianu.%  p   370. 
The  best  advisement  v/as,  of  bad  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill  without  encomberment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  S 
Encnmber'd  sore  with  many  a  painful  woiuid, 
Tardy  and  stiff  he  treads  the  hostile  round  ; 
Gloomy  and  fierce  his  eyes  the  crowd  survey, 
Mark  where  to  fix,  and  single  out  the  prev. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Fharsalia,  b.  vi. 

They  to  free  themselves  from  distracting  cares  voluntarily 
disburthened  themselves  of  all  needless  encombrances,  and 
we  are  wholly  busie  in  heaping  up  wealth,  and  driving  on 
worldly  interests.— BarroM',  vol.  iii.  Ser,  2. 
VOL,  I. 
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Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 
Till  smootb'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 

Coicper.  The  Task,  b.  vl. 

And  goodly  mountains  hurl'd 

In  whirlwind  from  their  seat,  obstruct  the  plain 
With  rough  encumbrance ;  or  through  depths  of  earth 
Fall  ruinous,  with  all  their  woods  immers'd. 

Mallet.  The  Excursion,  e.  1. 

EN-CY'CLICAL.       Gr.  E-y/cuKAioj ;    (v,  and 
kvkKos,  a  circle. 
Circular. 

And  no  less  can  be  imagined,  since  their  prime  and  most 
learned  prelate,  besides  what  he  did  in  the  council,  did  also 
after  the  council  publish  an  enci/clical  epistle  against  the 
delinition  of  the  council,  as  may  be  seen  in  Binius  his  nar- 
rative of  the  council  of  Florence. 

£p.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.^.  2. 

And  he  told  your  lordships,  that  when  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  brought  into  parliament, 
the  apostolical  vicars  put  forth  an  enci/clical  letter  forbid- 
dingthe  people  of  their  communion  to  take  the  oath  pre- 

.  Cath. 

Three  of  our  Roman  Catholic  bishops  who  call  themselves 
the  apostolical  vicars  of  the  four  districts  of  this  county — 
three  out  of  these  four  have  promulgated  an  encyclical  let- 
ter, in  which  they  reprobate  the  oath  as  it  stands  in  the 
present  bill.— /rf.  On  Relief  of  Roman  Catholicks. 

ENCYCLOP-E'DY.  ^        Gr.  E7-rw\o™5f,a, 
Enctclop.e'dia.  i  (e7',KwcAot,andiraiSfia.) 

Encyclop*;'d!a>i.  f      The  c/rc/f  of  instruc- 

Encyclop.k'dist.  )  tion.  knoivlcdee,  learn- 

ing. 

And  therefore  in  this  encyclopedic  and  round  of  knowledge 
like  the  great  and  exemplary  wheels  of  heaven,  we  must 
observe  two  circles  :  that  while  we  are  daily  carried  about, 
and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one,  we  may 
maintain  a  natural  and  proper  course,  in  the  slow  and  sober 
wheel  of  the  other. — Broivn.  Vutg.  Err.   To  the  Reader. 

So  then,  every  science  borrows  from  ,ill  the  rest ;  and  we 
cannot  attain  any  single  one,  without  the  cncyclopady. 

Glanvill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  22. 

Let  them  have  that  encyclcpcsdian,  all  the  learning  in  the 
world,  theymust  keep  it  to  themselves,  live  in  base  esteeme, 
and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,  as  Budsus  well  hath 
it ;  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  vertues,  bee 
slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live 
under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour  like  parasites. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  133. 

Some  by  this  art  have  become  universally  learned  in  a  far 
larger  compass  than  the  old  reputed  encyclopedy. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  335. 

i  Among  the  authors  who  have  paid  the  most  attention  to 
.  the  subject,  [the  passions]  professor  Hutcheson.  Dr.  Watts, 
<  Mr.  Grove,  the  writer  of  the  article  "  On  the  Passions  of 

Men,"  in  the  British  Encyclopedia,  and  Mr.  Hume,  may 

justly  be  placed  in  the  first  rank. 
i  Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  Vk!. 

1  So  far,  my  dear  lord,  we  have  no  reason  to  censure  the 
thoughts  or  expressions  of  the  learned  encyclopedist ;  what 
;  follows  is  so  profligate,  that  I  would  not  transcribe  it,  if  I 
I  were  not  sure  that  you  would  join  with  me  in  condemning 
it.— 5;r  W.  Jones.   Works,  vol.  i.  Let.  to  Ld.  Althorp. 


END, 

End, 

E'nder.  [end-mcest-nesse.     Endian,    finire, 

E'nding,  n,    j  desinere,  to  end,  to  make  an  end. 

E'ndless.       I       End  is  opposed  to  the  begin- 

E'ndlessly.  J  m^,  3.^  ho-m  beginning  to  end :  it 
is  also  applied  to  either  extremity ;  as  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

To  come  to,  reach,  arrive  at,  the  last  or  final 
point  of  time  or  space,  as  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
end  of  a  journey ;  to  come  to,  reach  or  arrive, 
at  the  point  when  or  where  any  thing  ceases,  ter- 
minates, concludes  ;  at  the  termination,  conclu- 
sion, extreme  limit ;  to  finish,  to  terminate,  to 
conclude.     End  is  also  applied  to — 

The  point  to  which  our  course  is  directed ;  when 
or  where  ouv  progress  ceases  or  is  to  cease  ;  the 
point  we  seek  or  intend  to  reach,  the  point  aimed 
at ;  the  object  or  purpose  in  view. 

End-day  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  (see  it)  is,  the 
last  day,  the  day  of  death.  Ender-dat/,  latter  day, 
day  lately  passed. 

Ending, — end  of  this  life  ;  death. 


^        A.  S.  End,  endelea.se;  endeleas-  \ 
I  lie  J     endleas-nysse ,-      end-mcest 


END 

That  was  ys  lasts  chyualerye,  tha  [that]  \tiyre  enJedynau. 
R.  Otoucester,  p.  223. 
Fayre  weyes  mony  on  ther  beth  in  Engolonde, 
Ac  foure  mest  of  alle  ther  beth  ich  vnderstonde. 
That  the  old  kynges  mad,  wer  thoru  mc  m.ay  wende, 
From  the  on  ende  of  Engolonde  north  to  the  other  ende. 

Id.  p.  7. 
And  sithe  at  his  ende-day  he  was  buried  there. 

Id.  p.  610.  Appendix. 
And  the  eldest  dogter  mid  hire  del  he  gaf  with  oute  faile 
The  kjiig  of  Scotland  and  the  other  the  kyng  of  Cornewall, 
To  haue  half  ys  lond  myd  hem  at  the  begynnvng, 
And  seththe  al  ys  kyndom  afiur  ys  endyn'g.—Id.  p.  31. 
"  Alas  !■'  he  seyde,  "  the  dolful  harm,  that  ys  endelcs." 

Id.  p.  152. 
After  in  his  thrid  gere  Steuen  fulle  selce  gan  lie, 
&  in  that  grete  languour  cndid  he  is  life. 

R.  Brvnne,  p.  1C7. 
The  kyng  from  day  to  day  he  heuyed  more  and  more 
Ner  hand  his  endyng.  sekenes  greued  him  sore.— Id.  p.Ci. 
Bothe  he  that  revel  lyveth.  revel  shal  eiide. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  16?. 
What  man  that  me  lo\-yth.  and  my  wylle  fnlloweth 
Shall  haue  grace  to  good  ynow  and  a  good  end.— Id.  p.  25. 
And  an  Austyn  this  ender  d.iy,  egged  me  faste 
That  he  wolde  techen  me  we!,  he  plvght  me  his  trouthc. 
Id.  Crcdc. 
And  ye  schulen  be  in  hate  to  alle  men  for  my  name  but 
he  that  lasteth  into  the  eende  schaal  be  saaf 

Wiclif.  Mark,c.\Z. 

And  ye  sli.-,l  be  hated  of  al  men  for  mv  name  sake.    But 

whosoeuer  shall  endure  vnto  ye  ende,  the  same  shal  be  safe. 

Bible,  1551.  ii. 


The  enemy  that  sowith  hem  is  the  fend,  and  the  ripe  com 
is  the  endynge  of  the  world,  the  repers  ben  aungels. 

Id.  Matthew,  c.  13. 
And  the  enemye  that  soweth  them  is  the  Deuyll.     The 
harvest  is  the  ende  at  the  world,  and  the  repers  be  the  angels. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Who  can  the  pitous  joye  tellen  all 
Betwixt  hem  thre.  sin  they  ben  thus  yniette  ? 
But  of  my  tale  make  an  ende  I  shal. 
The  day  goth  fast,  I  wol  no  longer  lette. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  La  wet  Tale,  v.  553G. 
Alas  min  hertes  queue  !  alas  my  wif ! 
Mill  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif ! 

Id.  The  Kni^hles  T.ile,  v.  2;  73. 
Now  herken  who  that  wol  it  here 
Of  my  fortune  howe  that  it  ferde 
This  endyr-daie,  as  I  forthe  ferde 
To  walks,  as  I  tell  you  male. — Gower.  Ccn.  A.  b.  i. 
O  dere  doughter,  endir  of  my  lif, 
Whiche  I  have  fostredup  with  swiche  plesance. 
That  thou  were  never  out  of  my  remembrancs. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  12,1,'3. 
And  yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shrew. 
That  feles  on  my  ribbes  all  by  rew. 
And  ever  shal,  unto  min  ending  day. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  C0S9. 
My  sone,  God  of  his  endeles  goodnesse 
Walled  a  tongue  with  teeth,  and  lippes  eke. 
For  man  should  him  avisen  what  he  speke. 

Id.   The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,271. 
For  of  Surry  a  worthy  kynge 
Him  slewe,  and  that  was  his  endynge. 

Gower    Con   ^.  b.  vL 
For  he  hath  then  at  all  tide 
Of  loue  sucbe  maner  pride. 
Him  thinketh  his  joy  is  endeles.— Id.  lb.  b.  1. 


vlu. 
Which  whoso  list  look  back  to  former  ages. 

And  call  to  count  the  things  that  then  wore  donne, 
Shall  find,  that  all  the  workes  of  those  wise  sages, 
And  braue  exploits  which  great  heroes  wonne, ' 
In  love  were  either  ended  or  begun  ne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  s.  3. 
That  hath  he  kept,  which  beaten  was  most  ileine. 
He  neuer  would  to  any  by-way  bend. 
But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end.— Id.  lb.  b.i.  c.  I. 
Full  dreadfull  things  out  of  that  balefull  booke 
He  read,  and  measur'd  many  a  sad  verse. 
That  horror  gan  the  virgin's  heart  to  perse, 
And  her  faire  locks  vp  stared  stiffe  on  end. 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  times  reherse. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ill.  c.  12. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender. 

Shakespeare.  A  Loutr'a  Comphi-it. 


END 

The  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of 
Lis  souliliers,  the  father  of  his  sonne,  nor  the  master  of  his 
leruaunt.  for  they  purpose  not  tlieir  death,  when  they  pur- 
pose their  seruices.— 5Aa4-esi;eure.  Hciiri/  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

And  can  it  be  imaginable,  that  life  itself,  and  a  long  life, 
an  eternal  and  happy  life,  a  kingdom,  a  perfect  kingdom  and 
glorious,  that  shall  nevsr  have  ending,  nor  ever  shall  be 
abated  with  rebellion,  or  fears,  or  sorrow,  or  care ;  that  such 
a  kingdom  should  not  be  worth  the  praying  for,  and  quitting 
of  an  idle  company,  and  a  foolish  humour,  or  a  little  drink, 
or  a  vicious  silly  woman  for  il.—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

He  [the  scnffer]  will  tell  you,  he  believes  there  is  an  hea- 
ven of  eternal  happiness;  and  scorns  those  that  seek  it: 
that  there  is  an  hell  ot  endless  woe  and  torment,  and  makes 
Bport  of  all  endeavours  to  avoid  it.— Gtanvill,  Ser.  4. 

From  glooming  shadows  of  eternal  night, 

Shut  up  in  darkness  endlei'sly  to  dwell, 
Oh  !  here  behold  me,  miserable  wight, 

A  while  releas'd,  my  tragedy  to  tell. 

Drai/tun.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaieston. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  1  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woful  strife, 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 

Drijden.  The  Cock  Jud  the  Fox. 

Ri-ligion  is  lolum  hominis,  with  respect  to  happiness 
snd  well-being  of  man.  That  is  properly  said  to  be  the 
chief  enrf  or  happiness  of  a  thing  which  doth  raise  its  nature 
to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  according  to 
its  rank  and  kind.— !rj«ins.  Natural  Helijiou,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


attained  by 


Is  always  in  Greek  of  the  feminine  gende 


Ends,  in  their  nature  different,  can  never  b 
one  and  the  same  means. 

IVarbarton.  The  Dicine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 

And  what  then?  It  is  the  business  of  art  first  to  choose 
some  determinate  end  and  purpose,  and  to  select  those  parts 
of  nature,  and  those  only,  which  conduce  to  that  end,  avoid- 
ing, with  most  religious  exactness,  the  intermixture  of  any 
thing,  which  would  contradict  it. 

Burke.  Hints  for  an  Essaij  on  the  Drama. 

'Kixiovot,  mules,  tho'  a  masculine  ender, 

■     -      ■     r  the  feminine  gender. 

Epistle  3. 

EN-DA'MAGE,  y.  ■)      (Also  /«.)      See  Con- 

Enda'magement.      (dkmn. 

To  hurt,  injure,  or  harm ;  to  inflict  any  injury 
or  detriment. 

For  Erasmus  sayth  ;  damnatus  dicitur,  qui  damno  oficiliir. 
He  is  called  dan'inalus,  that  is  endamaged  or  hurte  any 
wayes.— £a/e.  Apology,  fol.  137. 

Conditionally  that  vnto  our  subiects,  which  be  endamaged, 
correspondent  satisfaccion  be  likewise  on  your  part  within 
the  terme  of  the  foresayde  three  yeeres  performed. 

Hacklugt.    Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

The  one  partie  may  not  make  warre  nor  endomage  the 
other,  nor  theyr  allyes,  nor  subiectes  vnder  any  coulour  or 
occasion  what  soeuer  it  may  be.—Nicolls.  Tkucid.  ful.  13S. 

Ne  ought  he  car'd,  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortuous  wrong,  or  whom  hereau'd  of  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Dec.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  aduantage  him, 

Sliakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

These  flagges  of  France  that  are  aduanced  heere 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  towne. 
Haue  hither  march'd  to  your  endumagi-menl. 

Id.  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
living  to  know  how  much  he  is  evilmnnged  by  a  slander  : 
for  like  some  poisons,  it  may  destroy  at  two,  five,  seven, 
ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  years'  distance. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

R,t..> 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  within  the  action  or 
agency,  the  reach  or  risk  of  damafre,  of  pain  or 
penalty,  of  hurt,  ill  or  mischief;  within  the  reach 
or  risk  of  penal,  hurtful,  mischievous  power. 

They  must  needcs  little  consider  themselues,  who  bring  in 
this  necessitie,  rather  to  stande  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man's 
will,  then  to  abide  the  reason  of  the  law,  and  to  be  endnun- 
gered  more  whan  an  other  man  lysteth,  then  when  himselfe 
offendeth.— Si/-  Jolm  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Yet  here  had  he  not  speedy  succour  lent. 

To  his  endangered  father,  near  oppress'd. 
That  day  had  been  the  full  accomplishment 
Of  all  his  travels  and  his  final  rest. 

Daniel.  Civil  War.<.  b.  iv. 
Thar.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I : 
I  hold  him  but  a  foole  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girle  that  loues  him  not. 

Shakespeare.     Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  T.  sc.  4. 


EN-DA'NGER,  v.  )      (.\lso  In.)     To  endan- 
Inda'.ngerment.       )  ger  or  to  danger  is 


END 

I  could  plead  for  him  necessity  :  his  owne  nation  was  shut 
up  to  him  :  if  he  would  have  tried  to  fetch  a  daughter  of 
Israeli :  he  had  endangered  to  leave  himselfe  behind. 

Bp.Halt.  Cant.  Of  tlie  Catling  of  Moses. 

That  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  aside  ; 
And  bade  liis  seruant  Talus  to  inuent 
Which  wav  he  enter  might,  without  endangerment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  V.  c.  2. 

A^Tierefore  serves  our  happy  redemption,  and  the  liberty 
we  have  in  Christ,  but  to  deliver  us  from  calamitous  yokes, 
not  to  be  liv'd  under  without  the  endnngerment  of  our  souls, 
and  to  restore  us  in  some  competent  measure  to  right  in 
every  good  tiling  both  of  this  life,  and  the  other. 

Milton.  Teirachordon. 

If  lie  has  a  natural  inclination  to  it  [painting]  it  will  en- 
danger the  neglect  of  all  other  more  useful  studies,  to  give 
way  to  thai ;  and  if  he  have  no  inclination  to  it,  all  the  time, 
pains,  and  money  that  shall  be  employ'd  in  it,  will  be  thrown 
awny  to  no  purpose. — Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  203. 

As  tho  King  [Henry  I.]  extricated  himself  happily  from 
so  great  an  .iffair.  so  all  the  other  difficulties  of  his  reign 
only  exercised,  without  endangering  him. 

Burke.  An  Abridgment  of  English  History,  c.  4. 

EN-DARK,  V.  \      "  A.  S.   Adeorc-ian,  obscu- 
Enda'uken.        J  rare,    to    obscure,    to    make 
darke  or  dimme,  to  darken,  to  hide,"  ( Somner. ) 

Yet  dyuerse  there  be  industrious  of  reason, 
Soui  what  wolde  gadder  in  their  coniectnre 

Of  such  an  endnrked  chaptrc  some  season 
Howe  be  it,  it  were  hard  to  construe  this  lecture. 

Skcllon.  The  Crowne  of  Lauren. 

If  beauty  thus  be  clouded  with  a  frown. 

That  pity  shines  no  comfort  to  my  bliss, 

And  v.ipours  of  disdain  so  overgrown. 

That  my  life's  light  wholly  cndnrken'd  is  : 

Why  should  1  more  molest  the  world  with  cries ; 

The  air  with  siglis,  the  earth  bilow  with  tears? 

Daniel.   SunncU  to  Delia,  s.  21. 

EN-DART,  V.  "  Fr.  Darder;  to  dart,  to  fling, 
hurl,  cast  or  throw  a  dart;  also,  to  hit,  wound, 
pierce,  or  hurt  with  a  darl,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

Juli.  He  looke  to  like,  if  looking  liking  moue. 
But  no  more  deepe  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ,5-  Jidiet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

EN-DEAR,  V.  ■)      (Also  In.)    A.  S.  Derian,  to 
Ende'arment.    \  dere,  to  hurt,  to  do  mischief; 

and,  consequentially,  to  cause  to  be  or  become 

scarce  or  rare  ;  and  thence,  costly,  precious.   And 

to  endear,  is — 

To   cause  to  be,  to  make  dear  or   precious; 

highly  or  greatly  prized,  much  or  highly  beloved. 

■Whereas,  the  excesse  of  newe  buildings  and  erections  hatli 
daily  mure  encreased,  and  is  still  like  to  do  so ;  wherby  and 
hy  the  immoderate  confluence  of  people  thither,  our  said  city 
[London]  and  the  places  adjoyning.  are,  and  daily  will  be, 
more  and  more  pestred,  all  victuals  and  other  provisions 
endeared,  Szc. 

K.  James's  Prod.  cone.  Buildings,\^\S.  Hijm.Foed.  i.  107. 

There  beautie's  Goddesse  with  these  dainty  Greekes, 

Who  did  endeere  the  treasure  of  a  face, 
And  (fond  of  th  It  which  idle  fancy  seekes) 

Would  kisse  like  doves,  like  ivie  did  embrace. 

Stirling.  Doomes-Day.  The  Seventh  Houre. 

lid  doubting  is  a 


ENE 


vol. 


Ser.  C. 


When  he  in  triumph  of  his  victory. 

Under  3  rich  emhroider'd  canopy 

Enter'd  proud  Tournay,  which  did  trembling  stand. 

To  beg  for  mercy  at  his  conqu'riiig  hand  ; 

To  hear  of  his  endearments,  how  I  joy'd  ! 

But  see,  this  c^lm  was  suddenly  destroy'd. 

Drayton.  The  French  Queen  to  C.  Brandon. 


aniily  a  greater  endearment  of  affections  than  the  unity  of 
eligion.— £;;.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

For  ah  !  no  more  Andromache  shall  come. 
With  joyful  tears,  to  welcome  Hector  home  : 
No  more  officious,  with  enaearirtg  charms 
From  thy  tir'd  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars. 

Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars ; 

Then  peace  again.  fValsh.  To  his  Book. 

His  force  of  genius  hurn'd  in  early  youth. 
With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  truth  ; 
His  learning,  join'd  with  each  endearing  art, 
Charm'il  every  ear,  and  gain'd  on  ev'rv  heart. 

Johnson.  Paraphrase  of  an  Epitaph  on  Sir  T.  Hanmer. 


No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  giveiv 
To  mutual  terror  and  compassion's  tears. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  II. 

EN-DEA'VOUR,  f.  ^       (Also  In.)      See  De- 

Endea'vovr,  n.  I  voir.     Dci-ei-is  used  by 

Endea'vol'BER.  >  Chaucer  for  endcoronr. 

Endea'voiiring,  n.       I  says  Junius;   and  it   is 

Endea'voi'Rment.       J  so  used  in  the  north  of 

England  to  this  day.    Devoir  or  dever,  is  from  the 

Lsit.  Debcre ;   and  thus  endeavour  is,  as  iMiii^hcw 

expresses   it,  debitum   oflScium    prtEstare;    or,  us 

Skinner,  officiura  suum,  prout  debet,  exequi ;  and, 

in  its  application,  is  equivalent  to  the — 

"  Fr.  S'efforcer, — to  endeavour,  labour,  enforce 
himself,  to  strive  with  might  and  main,  to  use  his 
(utmost)  strength,  apply  (all)  his  vigour,  employ 
his  (whole)  power,"  (Cotgrave:)  and  also,  to  try, 
attempt,  or  essay. 

Some  were  of  this  opinion,  that  it  was  best  to  abandon  al 
theyr  stuffe  and  caryages,  and  so  yssuing  out  to  endeuor  to 
scape  wyth  theyr  lyues  by  the  same  way  that  they  came 
thither. — Golding.  Casar,  fol.  66. 

Let  us  endcvonr  ourselves  [good  Christian  people]  dili- 
gently to  keepe  the  presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Homilie.  Mogaiiun  Weeks,  pt.  iii. 
Brother  Skelton,  your  endeuormcnt 
So  have  ye  done,  that  meretoriously 
Ye  have  deserved. — Skelton.  Maister  Gower  to  Skelton 
Why  should  I  strive  to  make  her  live  for  ever 

That  never  deigns  to  give  me  joy  to  live? 
■\ATiy  should  m'  afflicted  Muse  so  much  endeavour. 

Such  honour  unto  cruelty  to  give.— Daniel,  Sun.  1" 
■Whilst  Somerset  with  main  endeoMur  lay 
To  get  ills  giv'n  '^nt  ungot)  government, 
The  stout  Calicians  (bent  another  way) 
Fiercely  repel  him,  frustrate  his  intent. 

Id.  Civil  Wars,  b  vil. 
Greater  matters  may  be  looked  for,  than  those  which  were 
the  inventions  of  single  endeavourers  or  results  of  chance. 
Gtanvill,  Ess.  3. 
■Which  president,  of  pestilent  import, 
(Had  not  the  heav'ns  bless'd  thy  endeavourjngs) 
Against  thee,  Henry,  had  been  likewise  brought, 
Th'  example  made  of  thy  example  wrought. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv 
The  husbandman  was  meanly  well  content 
Triall  to  make  of  his  endeavourrnent. 

Spenser.  M.dher  Hubberd's  Tale. 

He  is  a  man,  that  does  not  pick  and  choose  out  of  God's 

commandments  which  to  observe,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest : 

but  endeavours  uprightly  and  sincerely  to  observe  them  all. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5, 

His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest. 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavows  may  be  blest. 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 

Dryden.   On  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
It  is  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  purpose  to 

essay  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  that  I  hojie  not  much  to 
tire  those  whom  I  do  not  happen  to  please;  and  if  I  am  not 
commended  for  the  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at  least 
pardoned  for  their  brevity.— iinmi/cr.  No.  1. 

It  ought  to  he  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to  distinguish 
nature  from  custom :  or  that  which  is  established  because  it 
is  right,  from  that  which  is  right  only  because  it  is  esta- 
blished: that  he  may  neither  violate  essential  principles  liy 
a  desire  of  novelty,  nor  debar  himself  from  the  attainment 
of  beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needless  fear  of  breaking 
rules  whicli  no  literary  dictator  had  authority  to  enact. 

Id.  No.  15S. 

EN-DE'MIAL.  ^       Gr.  ^vSriixws,  {ev,  and  Sij/tor 
Ende'mic.  > a  people.) 

Ende'mical.        J       Peculiar  to  a  people. 

It  seems,  in  general,  that  raw  sallets  and  herbs  have  ex- 
perimentally been  found  to  be  the  most  sovereign  diet  in 
that  endemial  (and  indeed  with  us  epidemical  and  almost 
universal)  contagion,  the  scorbute,  to  which  we  of  this 
nation,  and  most  other  islanders,  are  obnoxious. 

Evelyn.  Acetaria.. 

That  fluxes  are  the  general  and  endemical  diseases  in 
Ireland,  I  need  not  tell  you.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

Nor  lest  delightful  blooms  the  logwood  hedge, 

■Whose  wood  to  coction  yields  a  precious  balm. 

Specific  in  the  flux  :  endemial  ail. 

Much  cause  have  I  to  weep  thy  fatal  sway. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 

A  traveller,  in  his  way  to  Italy,  found  himself  in  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants  had  each  a  large  excrescence  depend- 
ing from  the  chin  :  a  deformity  which,  as  it  was  eudemick, 
and  the  people  little  used  to  strangers,  it  had  been  the 
custom,  time  immemorial,  to  look  upon  them  as  the  greatest 
beauty.— CoWsmi/A,  Ess.  1. 
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END 

EN-DEMO'NIASM.     See  Demon. 

Whenever  it  is  so,  tlie  variety  of  delusion  with  which  a 
diHsreMt  spirit  may  tlien  possess  its  votaries,  will  centre, 
property  speaking,  in  endemoniasm. 

Byrom.  Entlmiiasm,  a  Poetical  Essay. 

K N- D E'N I Z E,  V.  >  (Also  In. )  A  denizen  is 
Ende'nizen.  )  an  alien  born,  who  has  ob- 

tained, ex  donatione  regis,  letters  patent  to  make 
tim  an  English  subjeet.     To  endenize — 

To  give  or  bestow  the  rights  of  a  natural  born 
subject,  of  a  native;  to  admit,  to  introduce,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  such  rights  and  usages. 

Ana  having  hy  little  and  little  in  many  victories  van- 
qnibheJ  ttie  nations  bordering  upon  them  [tliey]  hrought 
them  at  lengih  to  he  endenize'l  and  naturalized  in  their  owne 
name,  like  as  the  Persians  also  did. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  401. 

For  it  is  vertiie  that  gives  glory:  that  will  mdenison  a 
man  every  wliere.  It  is  only  that  can  naturalize  him. 
A  native,  if  hee  be  vicious,  deserves  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
cast  out  of  the  common-wealth,  as  an  alien. 

H.Jonson.  Discoveries. 

Thus  then  you  order  the  matter:  Jews  and  Mahometans 
may  be  permitted  to  live  in  a  Christian  commonwealth  with 
tlie  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  not  to  be  emlenizon'd: 
Pagans  may  also  be  permitted  to  live  there,  but  not  to  have 
tlie  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  endenizoiid. 

Locke.  A  Third  Letter  of  Toleration,  c.  3. 

New  words  he  shall  endenizen,  which  use 
Shall  authorise,  and  currently  produce. 

Francis.  Horace.  Epistles,  b.  ii. 

EN-DE'TTED,  i.  e.  Indebted,  (qv.)  and  also 
dsht. 
And  yet  I  am  endetled  so  therby 
Of  gold,  that  I  have  borowed  trewely, 
That  while  I  live,  I  shal  it  quiten  never. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,202. 

For  if  we  be  so  endetled  and  bounde  to  God,  that  for  the 
knowledge  he  hath  given  us.  we  ought  to  geue  to  him 
honourable  and  thankfull  te  timony,  why  is  our  stomach  so 
abashed  and  fearful  to  enter  into  tlie  battell  i 

Caluine.  Foure  Godlije  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 

EN-DITE,  or  "\  Nowmorecomnionly/«,(qv.) 
En'Di'ct,  i".  I  Vr.  Endicter,  end'der ;  It.  In- 
Endi'ter.  \deUare,  iiidiUare.      To  endile, 

Endi'ting,  n.     I  is — 

Endi'ctme.^t.  J  To  write,  (ac.)  what  the 
muse  or  the  mind  of  the  writer  may  dictate ,-  what 
the  law,  or,  in  the  form  and  manner  which  the 
law,  miy  dictate  or  prescribe  ;  to  charge  or  accuse 
in  a  dictated  or  prescribed  form  of  words;  and, 
generally,  to  accuse. 

He  coude  songcs  make,  and  wel  endite, 

Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v.  9.';. 

The  temporal  theft  is,  as  for  to  take  thy  neighbour's  catel 
Bveust  his  will,  be  it  by  foice  or  by  sleight;  be  it  in  meting 
or  measure;  by  steling;  by  false  enditcments  upon  him. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Wherefore  I  beseke  you  mekely  for  the  mercie  of  God  that 
ye  preye  ^nx  me.  that  Christ  have  mercie  of  me  and  foryeve 
me  my  [^iltes.  and  namely  of  myn  translations  and  enditm^es 
of  worldly  vanitees. — Id.  lb. 

And  I  sat  dnwne  vpon  the  grene, 

Fnlfylled  of  loue's  fantasie, 

And  with  the  teres  of  mine  eie. 

In  stede  of  yoke,  I  gan  to  write 

Tlie  wordes,  whiche  I  woU  endite.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 


At  the  daye  anpointed  for  the  pleadinge  of  his  case.  Orge- 
torix  calle.l  to  the  sessions  all  his  kynred  and  alyance.  to  the 
numher  of  ten  thousand  men.  together  with  all  his  reteyn- 
rreat  copany.     By 


!irs  and  dettours.  of  who.n  he  had 

lent.—Golding.  Ccesar,  fol.  4. 

By  knowing  what  he  taketh  himselfe  vntw,  and  whe 
ee  most  deliiihteth.  I  may  commend  him  for  his  learn 
ir  hi<  skill  in  the  French,  or  in  the  Italion.  for  his  kr 
r-d?e  in  cosmographie :  for  his  skill  in  the  lawes,  in 
istories  of  all  coutries,  and  for  his  gift  of  enditinrj. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhcioriiiue,  p 

Of  warlike  puissaunce  in  ages  spent, 

Be  thou  faire  hritomart,  whose  praise  I  write; 

But  of  all  wisedome  be  thou  precedent, 
O  sQueraigne  queene  whose  praise  I  would  endite. 
Rndile  i  would  as  dutie  doth  excite. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii. 


END 

And  forthwith  would  the  dictat.  have  rcElgued  up  hie 
office,  but  that  the  court,  held  for  the  trial  of  M.  Volscius, 
endited  for  bearing  false  witnesse,  staled  liim. 

Holland,  livivs,  p.  107, 

Having  giaunted  libertye  thereof  to  preferre  slanders  and 
false  evdictmenis,  a  number  were  brought  into  question 
from  all  parts  (in  manner)  of  the  earth,  as  well  of  noble  birth 
as  of  obscure  parentage. — Id.  Ammianus,  p.  140. 

But  aboue  all  these,  he  held  in  greatest  esteemc.  Narcissus 
his  secretarie  or  enrfi/cr  of  epistles,  and  Pallas  the  keeper  of 
his  bookes  of  accounts. — Id.  Suetonius,  p.  198 

Every  sermon  we  hear,  that  showeth  vs  our  duty,  will  in 
ellect  be  an  endifemcnl  upon  us,  will  ground  a  sentence  of 
condemnation,  if  we  transgress  it.— Earrow,  vol.  iii  Ser.  20. 

Upon  whatever  occasion  these  words  [Psalm  Ixxv.  v.  I] 
were  originally  endited,  the  Christian  church  now  celebrates 
in  them  that  great  deliverance,  which,  by  so  many  miracles 
of  mercy  and  power,  hath  been  accomplished  for  her  through 
Messiah,  who  is  in  Scriptures  frequently  styled,  "  the  Name 
of  Jehovah."— J/orne.  Com.  Psalm  75. 

E'NDLONG.  A.  S.  Andlang,  andloni/,  ondlovg, 
i.  c.  07!  lonr/,  now  written  along,  (qv.)  And 
Tooke,  i.  p.  424. 


Here 


wether  gan  beholdc, 
J  endlonge.  Id.  lb. 


This  lady  rometh  by  the  clj-ffe  to  play 
With  her  meyne,  e?idlonge  the  strond. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Hypsiphite. 
That  who  from  East  to  West  will  end-long  seeke, 

Cannot  two  fairer  citties  find  this  day. 
Except  Cleopolis.         Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

The  singular  discipline  and  order  of  that  nation  in  old 
time,  was  going  downward  and  endlong  many  yeeres  and 
ages  alredie,  and  the  popular  government  of  many,  growne 
to  decay  and  mine,  which  can  not  possibly  continue  loiig 
without  some  chaunge  and  alteration  of  state. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  921. 


EN-DO'CTRINE, 

Endo'ctrinated. 


'_      (Aho  In.)   To  teach 
or  instruct. 


Ptolomaeus  Philadelphus  was  endoctrincd  in  the  science 
of  good  letters  by  Straho. 

Donne.  Hist,  of  the  Sept.  (1633.)  p.  2. 
Now  then  suppose,  that  one  of  those  should  have  preached 
over  and  over  again  the  same  dnrlnve,  not  long,  nor  haid 
to  be  carried  away,  in  all  the  cities,  townes,  and  boroughs 
of  some  great  coiintry,  so  that  whilst  he  stayed  there,  they 
were  throughly  understanding  and  endoclrinnlcd  in  that  way. 
Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  03S. 

EN-DORSE,  or  ^       (Also /«.)     Dorse,  from 

Endo'ss,  v.  V  the  Lat,  Dor.'nim,  the  back. 

Endo'rsement,     J       To  bf!c/i ;  to  put  on,  get 

on,  sit  on,  write  on,  strike  on,   the  back.     It  is 

used  by  Spenser  generally — to  write,  inscribe  or 

ingrave,  cut  or  carve. 

"  Fr.  Endosser, — to  indorse;  also,  to  had;  t"  put 
a  back  unto;  also,  to  put  on  the  bar/:,  w  :^':\u-e, 
Endo.<:ser  un  harnois,  to  arm  himself,  io  put  on 
his  harness ;  to  get  an  armour  on  his  back," 
(Cotgrave.) 
True  is,  that  I  at  first  was  dubbed  knight 

By  a  good  knight,  the  knight  of  the  Redcrosse  ; 
■RTio,  when  he  gaue  me  amies,  in  field  to  fight, 
Gaue  me  a  shield  in  whicli  he  did  eudosse 
His  deere  Redeemer's  badge  vpon  the  bosse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 
Her  name  on  every  tree  I  will  endosse. 

That  as  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  may  grow; 
And  in  the  ground  each  where  will  it  engrosse : 
And  fill  with  stones  that  all  men  may  it  knowe. 

Id.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again. 
They  no  sooner   espyed  the  morninges  mistresse,  with 
disheueled  tresses,  to  mount  her  iuorie  chariot,  but  they 
endussi'd  their  armours. 

Knipht  of  the  Sea.  (See  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  vi.  p.  294.  N.) 

Nay,  so  your  seate  his  beauties  did  endorse 
As  I  began  to  wish  myself  a  horse. 

B.  Jonson.  To  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown, 
Nor  wauled  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 
Chariots  or  elephants  endorsi  with  towers 
Of  archers.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

This  perchance  may  be  your  policy,  to  Aidorse  me  your 
brothir,  thereby  to  endear  me  the  more  to  you. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  1. 

Sire  was  also  appropriate  only  to  the  king ;  but  now, 
adding  a  name  after  it,  'tis  applicable  to  any  mean  man  upon 
the  endorsement  of  a  letter  or  otherwise. — Id.  b.  iv.  Let.  19. 


EN-DOW,  or  ^ 
Endl'e,  v.         \  nc 
Endo'wmemt.   )  (o 


END 

Or,  whether  the  examples  of  men,  either  noble  or  reli- 
gious, who  haue  sat  down  lately  with  a  meek  silence  and 
sufferance  under  many  libellous  endorsements,  may  he  a  rule 
to  others,  I  might  well  appease  myself  to  pifl  up  any  re- 
proaches in  such  an  honourable  society  of  feliow-sulferers, 
Using  no  other  defence. — Milton.  Apology  for  Sniectymnuua 

He  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  but  the  first  of  them 
with  his  whip  took  the  exact  dimension  of  his  shoulders, 
which  he  very  ingeniously  call'd  endorsing ;  and  indeed  I 
must  say  that  every  one  of  them  took  due  care  to  endorse 
him  as  he  came  through  their  hands.— Spectator,  No.  498. 

Care  will  be  taken  for  the  future,  that  the  letters  I  send 
to  you  be  dated.  But  in  case  at  any  time  it  should  be  for- 
gotten, you  may  be  pleased  in  great  part  to  supply  the 
omission,  by  endorsing  on  the  letter  when  you  receive  it ; 
for  by  that  it  will  appear,  that  at  least  it  was  written  as  early 
as  the  time  mentioned  in  the  endorsement. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  70. 

For  I  am  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Spec,  if  some  of  these  en- 
dorsemenis  were  not  wrote  in  so  strong  a  hand,  that  they  are 
still  legible.— 5p«-(a/or,  No.  498. 

What  he  [Hastings]  has  endorsed  on  the  bonds,  or  when 
he  made  the  endorsement,  or  whether  in  fact  he  has  made  it 
at  all,  are  matters  known  only  to  himself. 

Burke.  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  India, 

E  N-  D  0  UBT,  i;.     To  throw  into  doubt  or  fear ; 
to  fear. 
And  if  I  ne  had  endottbied  me 
To  haue  ben  hated  or  assailed 
My  thankes  well  X  not  haue  failed. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Etidew,  by  Spenser.  Skin- 
ner hus  no  doubt  that  cyidue 
due)  is  corruptly  written 
{or  endow;  en,  and  dow,  (qv.)  from  the  Lat.  Dos ; 
Gr.  Am5,  any  th::,,'  given. 

To  give  ;  to  bestow ;  to  give  or  bestow,  (sc.)  a 
dowry  or  gift  on  marriage  ;  a  marriage  portion  ; 
to  bestow  or  settle  any  gift  of  property  upon  ;  to 
give  or  bestow,  (sc. )  any  qualities  of  mind  or  body. 

Take  mesure  in  your  talking,  be  not  outrage. 

For  this  rehearseth  Roiriance  de  la  Rose, 

A  man  endued  with  plenteous  language 

Oft  time  is  denyed  his  purpose.— CAaticcr,  Balade.  Meis. 

Among  so  manye  notable  benefites  wherewith  God  hath 
alreadie  liberally  and  plentifullye  endued  vs  there  is  nothing 
more  beneficiall,  than  that  wee  haue  by  hys  grace  kept  v» 
quiet  from  rebellion  at  this  time. 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition, 

And  to  aduance  his  name  and  glory  more. 

Her  sea-god  syre  she  dearely  did  perswade, 
T'  endow  her  Sonne,  with  treasure  rich  and  store 
Boue  all  her  sonnes,  that  were  of  earthly  wombes  vbore. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  c,  4. 

Thou  loseli  base 

That  hast  with  borrowed  plumes  thyseU endewed. 
And  orliers  worth  with  leasing  doost  deface, 
M'hen  they  are  all  restor'd  thou  shalt  rest  in  disgrace. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  S. 
Then  like  a  faery  knight  himself  he  drest ; 
For,  euery  shape  on  him  he  could  endew: 

And  ofl-red  kingdomes  vnto  her  in  view',— 7rf.  Ii.  b,iil,  c.3. 

To  tell  my  riches,  and  endowments  rare. 

That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone  ; 

To  tell  my  forces  matnhable  to  none, — Id.  Ruines  of  Tims, 

Our  laws  give  great  encouragement  to  the  best,  the  noblest, 
the  most  lasting  works  of  chanty:  such  as  erecting  work- 
houses for  the  poor  that  are  able  to  wotk,  endowing  hospitals 
and  almshouses  for  the  impnrcnt.  distempered  and  aged 
poor;  setting  up  free-schools  fur  the  education  of  vouth. 

Slillingfleet.  voh'ii.  Ser,  3. 

Now  an  unintelligent  being,  'tis  evident,  cannot  be  endued 
with  all  the  perfections  of  all  things  in  the  world ,  becausa 
intelligence  is  one  of  those  perfections. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  8. 

And  yet  I  do  not  take  humility  in  man  to  consist  in  dia- 
Owing  or  denying  any  gift  or  ability  that  is  in  him.,  but  in  a 
just  valuation  of  such  gilts  and  endouments,  yet  rather 
thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly  of  them. 

Ray.  On  Ike  Cieation,  pt.  viiL 

But  in  my  Delia  all  endowments  meet, 

All  that  is  just,  agreeable  or  sweet; 

All  that  can  praise  and  admiration  move. 

All  that  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  Icn-e. 

Pomfret.  Slrrphon's  Zone  for  Delia. 

For  sotne  there  are  whose  mighty  frame 

The  hand  of  Jove  at  birth  endow'd 

With  hopes  that  mock  the  gazing  crowd. 

Akenside.  On  Lyrie  Poetry. 

Neither,  in  those  days  of  feodal  rigour,  was  the  husband 
allowed  to  endow  her  ad  ostium  ecclesies  with  more  than  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  whereof  he  then  was  seized,  though. 


END 

ite  might  endow  her  with  less  ;  lest  by  such  liberal  endow- 
men/s  the  lord  should  be  defrauded  of  his  wardships  and 
other  feodal  profits.— BtecAsfone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

O  Hastings,  not  to  all 
Can  ruling;  heaven  the  same  endowments  lend, 

Yet  still  doth  nature  to  her  offspring  call, 
That  to  one  general  weal  their  different  powers  they  bend, 
Vnenvious.— -lte(wirfc,  b.  i.  Ode  IS. 

EN-DRUDGE.     A.  S.  Dreog-an,-— 
To  labour,  to  undergo. 

A  slave's  slave  goes  in  rank  with  a  beast ;  such  is  every 
one  that  endrudacth  himself  to  any  known  sin. 

Bp.  Hall.  Remains,  p.  29. 

EN-DUCE.     Commonly /n,  (qv.) 
To  draw  or  lead  to  or  into. 

I  was  easily  endueed  to  turne  it  into  English,  vnderstand- 
in?  that  the  same  was  no  lesse  gratefull  to  you  here,  then  I 
know  it  to  be  acceptable  to  many  great  and  worthie  persons 
there.— Hacklui/t.   Voyages,  rol.  iii.  p.  301. 

EN-DURE,  V.  '\  (Also  In.)  Lat.  Inditrare; 
Endu'rance.  1  Fr.  Endurer  ,•  Lat.  Durare, 
Endu'rer.  j  to  be  or  cause  to  be  hard,  or 

Endu'ring,  n.  )  hard;/ ;  from  Gr.  Aovpov,  lig- 
num, wood.  Wiclif  renders  the  Vulg.  Iiidurarentur, 
were  horded,  (Acts,  xix.  9.) 

To  harden  ;  to  suffer,  to  bear  up  against  hard- 
ships;  and  thus,  to  abide,  to  last,  (sc.)  without 
yielding,  without  decay. 

"  Fr.  Endurer, — to  dure,  last,  continue  long  ; 
also  (and  most  properly)  to  indure,  tolerate,  suffer, 
bear,  sustain,  abide,  undergo,"  (Cotgrave.) 


Certainly  these  exampl 
make  us  courageous  in  tlv 
if  not  out  of  religion,  yet 


ENE 

es  [Regulus  and  Socrates]  should 
?  endurentint  of  all  worldly  misery, 
at  least  out  of  shame. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  9. 


For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endure, 
Ke  recceth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  flete. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale, 
And  first  of  o  thing  warne  I  thee 
That  paine  and  great  aduersitie 
He  mote  endure.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


And  the  thinges  eke,  that  men  wenen.ne  haue  no  soules, 
ne  desire  they  not  by  scmblable  reason,  to  kepen  that  is  his, 
that  is  to  sain,  that  is  according  to  her  nature,  in  conserua- 
clon  of  her  being  and  enduring  f—Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

For  certes  suche  a  maladie 

As  I  now  haue,  and  longe  haue  hadde, 

It  might  make  a  wise  man  madde. 

If  that  it  shulde  longe  endure.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

For  in  their  complaynt  Diorippus  perceyued  by  lookcs, 
that  they  noted  hym  as  the  chiefe,  which  he  could  not  en- 
dure, but  partyng  out  of  the  feast  (after  hee  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  kyng)  he  killed  himselfe. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  275. 
And  eke  that  age  despised  niceness  vaine, 
Enufd  to  hardnesse  and  to  homely  fare. 

Which  them  to  war-like  discipline  did  traine, 
And  manly  limbs  endur'd  with  little  care. 
Against  all  hard  mishaps,  and  fortunelesse  misfare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
And  now  he  has  so  long  remained  there, 

That  vitall  powres  gan  waxe  both  weake  and  wan, 
For  want  of  food,  and  sleepe :  which  two  vpbeare. 
Like  mighty  piUours,  this  fraile  life  of  man, 
That  none  without  the  same  enduren  can. 

Id.  n.  b.  ii.  c.  8, 
All  which,  when  she  mth  hard  endurance  had 
Heard  to  the  end.  she  was  right  sore  bestad, 

With  sodaine  stounds  of  wrath  and  griefe  attone. 

Id.  lb.  b.v.c.e. 


Each  in  his  tent  invoke  the  pow'r  of  sleep 

To  brace  his  vigour,  to  enlarge  his  strength 

For  long  endurance.  Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  X. 

The  favour  of  God  is,  to  them  that  obtain  it,  a  better  and 
an  enduring  substance,  which,  like  the  widow's  barrel  and 
cruse,  wasted  not  in  the  evil  days  of  famine,  nor  will  fail  in 
that  evil  day  of  eternal  want,  when  the  foolish  virgins  shall 
be  calling  in  vain  for  oil,  and  the  rich  glutton  as  vainly  im- 
ploring a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 

Home.  Com.  on  Psalms,  Ps.  37. 

E'NEMY.  ■»      Yr.Etmemi;    It.   Inimico ;    Sp. 

E'nmity.  )  Enemigo ,-  Lat.  Inimicus  ;  qui  non 
amat ;  minime  amicus.  The  adjective  is  written 
jHimical. 

One  who  loves  not ;  one  who  dislikes ;  who 
opposes  our  good ;  does,  or  endeavours  to  do,  ill ; 
bears  ill  will  or  malice. 

An  adversary,  foe,  antagonist ;  emphatically, 
the  devil  is  so  called. 


-R.  Gloucester,  p.  588.  App. 

In  the  morning  it  was,  he  raette  with  his  enemy.i 
&  alle  the  day  thei  fauht,  at  euen  he  had  the  pris. 

M.  Brunne,  p.  67. 

Ne  be  afered  of  enemge.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  215. 

Ghe  ban  herd  that  it  was  seid  thou  schalt  love  thi  neigh- 
bore,  and  hate  thin  enemy.  But  I  seye  to  you,  love  ye  your 
cnemyes,  do  ye  wel  to  hem  that  haten  you,  and  prie  for  hem 
that  pursuen  and  scl;  .lUdren  you. — Wiclif.  Matth.  c.  5. 

Ye  have  heard  howe  it  is  sayde  :  Thou  shalt  loue  thy 
neighboure,  and  hate  thine  enemie.  But  I  say  vnto  you, 
love  your  enemies,  blesse  them  that  curse  you,  doe  good  to 
them  that  hate  you.  Praye  for  them  whiche  doe  you  wronge 
and  persecute  you.— Biifc,  1551.  lb. 


ENE 

5  does  a  man  an  injury,  generally,  becomes  tha 
enemy  of  the  injured  man  ;  and  even  the  friends 
hose  power  i 


1  the  decline,  cautiously  withdraw 


Mickle.  History  of  the  Portuguese  Empir 


I  Asia. 


'\  Gr.  Evepyeia ;   ev  and  fp- 

I  yof,  an  act,  work,  opera- 

I  tion.       Wilkins   calls    it — 
V  efficient  faculty,  or  act. 

I  "  Fr.   Energie,  —  energy, 

I  effectual   operation,    force, 

j  efficacy,"  (Cotgrave.)      It 


■Witcheraftes,  enemylee: 


And  by  these  guileful  means  he  more  prevail'd 
Than  had  he  open  enmity  profest ; 

The  wolf  more  safely  wounds  when  in  sheep's  clothing 
6iest.—tloyd.  The  Progress  of  Envy. 

E'NERGY. 

Ene'rgick. 
Exerge'tick. 
Energe'tic.^l. 
Energe'tic.^li-v. 

E'.NERGIZE,  I'. 

E'.nergizer. 
is  applied  to — 

Vigorous  power  to  act ;  vigorous  power  in 
action ;  active  resolution ;  a  lively  strength ;  a 
forcible  spiritedness. 

The  spirit  of  grace  is  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  teaches  us 
by  secret  inspirations,  by  proper  arguments,  by  actual  per- 
suasions, by  personal  applications,  by  effects  and  energies. 
Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

These  species  are  made  a  medium  between  body  and  spirit, 
and  therefore  partake  of  no  more  of  being,  then  what  the 
charity  of  our  imaginations  affords  them ;  and  the  suppo- 
sition infers  a  creative  energie  in  the  object  their  producent, 
which  philosophy  allows  not  to  creature  eihc  ents. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.i. 

If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and  as  far  as  we 
can,  adequately  ;  we  must  look  upon  him  not  only  as  an 
eternal,  but  also  as  a  being  eternally  energetick. 

Grew.  Cosmologia,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Of  the  same  consideration  is  the  form  of  our  church  col- 
lects, which  are  made  pleasant  by  their  variety  of  matter, 
are  made  energetical  and  potent  by  that  great  endearment 
of,  [jier  Jesum  Christum  Dominuni  nostrum.] 

Bp.  Taylor.  Polemical  Discourses,  Pre£ 

So  does  all  our  naturall  eiulcavour,  wlien  first  set  aworU 
by  God's  preventing  grace,  decline  to  the  imperfection  of  its 


■  force  be  made  t 


erqetical  £ 


And  now  I  am 
That  he  that  i 
I  serve  him  as 


so  caitif  and  so  thral, 
my  mortal  enemy, 
his  squier  prively. 

Chttuecr.  TheKnigMei 


The  book  sayth,  that  n 
grace  of  his  olde  cncmie. 
hem,  to  which  thou  hast 
telle  hem  not  thy  counseil 


ght  retourneth  safely  into  the 
d  Ysope  sayth,  Ne  trost  not  to 

Id.  Tlie  Tale  of  MelibeUM.  ' 


Lap.  Say  no  more,  sir, 
ni  fit  you  with  my  scholars, 
Endurers  of  the  time. 

Beaum.SfF letch.  The  Passi 


■  practitioners, 

te  Madman,  Act  iv. 


His  hardinesse  in  fight,  the  many  warres  that  hee  made, 
sufficiently  do  prove:  as  also  his  patient  etiduring  of  ex- 
treame  cold  and  heat  boUl.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  268. 

And  I  am  sure  it  will  be  no  comfort  to  them  in  another 
world,  that  they  were  accounted  wits  for  deriding  those 
miseries  which  they  then  feel  and  smart  under  the  severity 
of:  it  will  be  no  mitigation  of  their  flames  that  thev  go 
laughing  into  them  ;  nor  will  they  en 
because  thev  would  not  believe  them. 

Stillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Se 

'Tis  confessed,  when  through  the  cross  circumstance 
?.  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  enjoyment  of  a  plea 
would  certainly  expose  him  to  a  gi'cater  inconvenienc 
then  religion  bids  him  quit  it,— that  is,  it  bids  him  prefei 
endurance  of  a  lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature  i 
«!oes  no  \es».—Soulh,  vol.  i.  Ber.  I 


Hym  were  h 

One  of  his  liges,  than  to  ban 
Of  enemies  an  hundred  dede 

A  lawe  was  made,  that  r 
night  nor  daye  :  for  thei  s£ 
to  dryue  awaie  their  enemi 
lished.— Golden  Bake,  c.  1  \ 

Juste  forgettynge  that  their  captiuitee  hadde  not  mitigated 
their  enemiehjke  niyndes  so  much,  but  yi  his  wrongfull  de- 
meanor towa'rdes  the  had  more  styrred  the  to  [be]  displeasflt 
against  him. — Golding.  Justine,  fol.  172. 

Nath'lesse.  th'  enchaunter  would  not  spare  his  painc. 

In  hope  to  win  occasion  to  bis  will ; 
AVhich  when  he  long  awaited  had  in  vaine. 

He  chang'd  his  mind  from  one  to  other  ill : 

For  to  all  good  he  enemy  was  still. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Vahim.  Prythe  now, 
Goe,  and  be  rul'd,  although  I  know  thou  hadst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemie  in  a  fiery  gulfe. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  man,  it  may  be,  is  chaste,  because  he  hates  the  im- 
modesty of  those  addresses  which  prepare  to  uncleanness  ; 
or  he  loves  his  quiet,  or  fears  the  accidents  of  his  enemy- 
crime.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

For,  th'  aire  was  milde.  and  cleared  was  the  sky. 

And  all  his  windes  Dan  Aeolus  did  keepe 
From  stirring  vp  the  stormy  enmity. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iii.  c.  8. 

So  civil  and  temperate  were  men's  enmities  at  that  time, 
regarding  the  common  benefit  of  their  publick  state  and 
weal :  and  so  much  did  their  ambition  (being  the  most  vehe- 
all  others,  and  that  most  troubleth  men's 
e,  and  yield  to  the  necessities  and  aflfairs  of 
the  commonweal.— iVoWft.  Plutarch,  p.  419. 

Is  it  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of  one's 
self,  than  to  hear  what  passes  in  Muscovy  or  Poland :  and 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings  as  tend  to  the  wear- 
ing out  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  then  such  as 
naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds  and  make  enmities 
I  irreconQiUMe '—Spectator,  No.  10. 


kinde,  unlesse  the  f 
operative  by  the  continuation  and  renewing  of  the  same 
supernatural  influence.— /d.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  4. 

As  eloquent  as  they  [some  of  the  Fathers]  naturally  were, 
t  they  never  appear  so  eloquent,  never  put  on  such  a  va- 
riety of  thought  and  expression,  such  an  elevation  of  soul 
tyle,  as  when  they  are  discoursing  of  the  energy  and 
power  of  church  music. — Alterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  9. 

Tlie  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  : 
is  shadowed  out  to  us  by  the  most  penetrating  energie  tbuigs 
known  ;  (to  wit)  wind,  light,  and  fire. 

Cheyne.  On  Regimen,  Disc.  4.  §  33. 


The  great  energies  of  nati 
effects.  The  substances  wl 
concealed  from  our  senses  : 


re  are  known  to  us  only  by  their 
ich  produce  them,  are  as  much 
s  the  divine  essence  itself. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  23, 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 

Warm,  energick,  chaste,  sublime! — Collins.  The  Passions. 

Martha,  we  know,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  family  cares 
and  embarrassments,  so  immoderately  anxious  to  provide 
an  entertainment  worthy  of  her  illustrious  guest,  so  cum- 
bered, as  our  version  very  energetically  expresses  it.  with 
much  serving,  that,  like  many  others  engaged  in  the  bustle 
of  active  life,  she  conceived  the  business  .-he  was  employed 
in  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  human  concerns. 

Pnteus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 


.  of  the  1 
itasies  oi 

love,  of  which  flesh  and  blood,  the  animal  part  of  us,  can  no 
more  partake  than  it  can  inherit  heaven. 

Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  25. 

All  verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called,  denote  energies.  Now 

as  all  energies  are  attributes,  they  have  reference  of  course 

to  certain  energizing  substances. — Harris.  Hermes,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


n  energtzcr, 
but  is  necessarily  conversant  about  some  subject.- /</.  lb. 

ENE'RVE,  v.     ^        Fr.  Enerver ;  Sp.  Enervar, 
Ene'rvate.  I   It.  aiidLs.t.  Enervare,{q.d.) 

Ene'rvate,  adj.    Veximere  nerves Gr.   iiKvev- 

Enebva'tion.        I  pi^-fiv,  from  e/c,  and  veopov, 
Ene'rvols.  j  nervus  :  a  string,  that  which 

stringcth  or  strengtheneth.      See  Strength. 

To  take  av,-ay,  to  deprive  of,  nerve ,-  "  to  be- 
reave offeree,  of  pith,  of  vigour;  to  weaken,  to 
debilitate,  to  enfeeble.'' 

Such  object  hath  the  power  to  soft'n  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smooth  the  rugged'st  brow, 
Enerve,  and  with  voluptuous  hope  dissolve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  b, 


ENF 

But  yel  I  feel  no  weakness,  nor  hath  length 
Of  winters  quite  enervated  my  strength. 

Deiiham.  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  ii. 

For  great  empires,  while  they  stand,  do  emruate  and  de- 
stroy the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have  subdued, 
resting  upon  their  owne  protecting  forces. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  ricissitude  of  Things. 

For  when  they  be  praised  exceedingly  they  waxe  carelesse, 
dissolute  and  enervate:  neither  will  they  be  willing  after- 
wards to  take  more  ^^ines..— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  9. 


So  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and  preh 
signe  ot  enervation  and  weaknesse. 

Bacon.  A  Table  of  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Eiill. 

They  thought  their  whole  party  safe  ensconced  behind  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  with  their  partisans  of 
Ignoramus  ;  and  that  the  law  was  enervous  as  to  them. 

State  Trials.  Stephen  Colledgc,  IGSl.  North's  E.ramen. 

But  all  in  vain  she  throws  her  darts, 
They  hit,  but  cannot  hurt  our  hearts  : 
Age  has  enerv'd  her  charms  so  much, 
That  fearless  all  her  eyes  approach. 

Dorset.  The  Antiquated  Coquet. 


The  Muse,  which  should  instruct,  now  entertains. 
On  trifling  subjects,  in  enervate  strains. 

Soinercile.  To  Allan  Ratnsag. 

Hail,  noble  Albion :  where  no  golden  mines, 
No  soft  perfumes,  nor  oils,  nor  myrtle  bowers. 
The  vigorous  frame  and  lofty  heart  of  man 
Enervate.  Dijer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

In  a  word,  we  ought  to  act  in  party  with  all  the  modera- 
tion which  does  not  absolutely  enervate  that  vigour,  and 
quench  that  fervency  of  spirit,  without  which  the  best  wishes 
for  the  publick  good  must  evaporate  in  empty  speculation. 
Burke.  On  a  late  Slate  of  the  Nation. 

Cold-blooded  critics,  by  eneruate  sires 

Scarce  h.imraer'd  out,  when  Nature's  feeble  fires 

Gliramer'd  their  last.  Cliurchill.  The  Eosciad. 

EN-FAME,  i.  e.  Infamij. 

oraenly  the  people  woU 

TheTesl.ofLoue,b.i. 

Some  men  there  been  that  their  owne  enfame  can  none 
otherwise  void,  or  els  excuse,  but  be  hindering  of  other 
men's  fame. — Id.  lb. 

EN-FA'MINED,  i.  e.  Famished,  hungry. 

Unneth  is  Demophon  to  lond  ywonne 
Weake  and  eke  wery,  and  his  folke  forpined 
Of  werinesse,  and  also  enfamined. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  PhilHs. 

EN-FA'MOUSED,  i.  e.  rendered/onwus. 

The  midland  sea  so  swiftly  was  she  scouring. 
The  Adriatic  Gulfe  brave  ships  devouring, 
To  Padus'  silver  streame  then  glides  she  on 
{Enfamoused  by  rekeles'  Phaeton.) 

Browne.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  5.  1. 


EN-FAUNCE,  i.  e.  Infancy. 


EN-FECT,  f.  i.e.   Infect. 

For  all  the  world  they  stinken  as  a  gote ; 
Hir  savour  is  so  rammish  and  so  hote, 
That  though  a  man  a  mile  from  hem  be 
The  savour  wol  eiifecl  him,  trusteth  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale.  v.  16,3.S7. 

There  was  a  chanon  of  leligioun 

Amon^es  us,  wold  enfect  all  a  toun. 

Though  it  as  gret  were  as  was  Ninivc— /A.  lb.  v.  lC,tl6. 

EN-FE'EBLE,!,-.  >      {/,;.)     Fr.  Folhk,  ,fihh ; 

ENTE'r-BLER.  J  Sp.  Jei/c  ;    \t  Fieljole,  fie- 

uofe,  debilis,  languidus,  (q.  d.)  Jlehilis,  as  we  say 
( Skinner  adds)  lamentable,  and  pitiful,  weak. 
See  also  Menage,  Le  Ortcjvti  delta  Lingua  Ila- 
liana,  in  v.  Fiebole ;  and  in  Du  Cange,  Flebilis,  and 
Fkbilitas,  which  were  used  in  Low  Latin  as  equi- 
valent to  debilis  and  debilitas. 

To  weaken,  to  debilitate,  to  enervate,  to  depri\  e 
of  strength  ;  to  reduce  to  infirmity  or  imbecility. 

Thf  y  say  that  they  spende  vpon  noughty  beggers  the  good 
that  was  wonfe  to  keepe  good  yomen,  and  that  thereby  they 
both  enfeable  Sc  also  dishonour  the  realme. 

Sir  T.  .niore.   Worke.<,  p.  SS2. 


ENF 

Onely  1  fear  my  wits,  enfeebled  late 

Through  the  sharp  sorrows  which  thou  hast  me  bred, 
Should  faint,  and  words  should  fail  me  to  relate 

The  wondrous  triumphs  of  thy  great  God-hed. 

Spenser.  Hijmn  in  Honour  of  Loue. 


Their  tongue,  enfeebled,  is  reiin'd  too  much  ; 
And,  like  pure  gold,  it  bends  at  every  touch. 

Dnjden.  Ep.  To  Mr.  Slotteau.i:. 
Eane  of  every  manly  art, 
Sweet  cnfeebler  of  the  heart ! 
O,  too  pleasing  in  thy  strain. 
Hence,  to  southern  climes  again. 

Philips.  Ode  to  SignojT  Cuxziiio. 
Abject  fear,  which  views  some  tremendous  evil  impend- 
ing, from  which  it  cannot  possibly  escape,  as  it  depresses 
the  spirits,  so  it  enfeebles  the  corporeal  frame  ;  and  it  renders 
the  victim  an  easy  prey  to  the  evil  he  dreads. 

Cagan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  2. 


EN-FE'LONED.     ,See  Felon. 
"  Fr.  Enfelonni, — become   fierce,    waxt    curst, 
grown  cruel,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

With  that,  like  one  enfelon'd  or  distraught, 

She  forth  did  rome,  whither  her  rage  her  bore 
With  frantick  passion,  and  with  fury'frought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

EN-FEOFF,  r.  ■)  (.\lso  //^)  To  give  or 
Enfe'off.ment.  (grant,  yield,  surrender,  or 
give  possession  of,  (sc. )  a  feud,  fief,  or  fee  ,•  which 
last  appellation  (says  Blackstone)  signifies  in  the 
northern  languages,  a  conditional  stipend  or  re- 
ward. Blackstone  is  probably  right  as  to  tlie 
legal  application,  but  not  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  (See  Fee.)  Fee  is  the  old  Fr.  Fe ;  Lat. 
Fides;  and  a  fee,  any  thing  granted  by  one,  and 
held  by  another,  upon  oath  or  promise  of  f'ealii/  or 
fidelity.     Enfeoffment  is  a  common  legal  term. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 

Enfeoffed  himselfe  to  popularitie. 

Shakespeare.  I  Pt.  Hen.  Tl.  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

Imputation  doth  both;  it  is  that  which  enfeoffes  our 
sinnes  upon  Christ,  and  \is  in  his  righteousnesse,  as  he  waa 
made  our  sinne.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  s.  2. 

He  that  so  gives  or  enfeoffs,  is  called  the  feoffor;  and  the 
person  enfeoffed  is  denominated  the  feonec. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

EN-FE'TTER,  v.  To  bind  or  fasten  the  feet  ,- 
fo  bind,  fasten  or  enslave. 

His  soule  is  so  enfeller'd  to  her  lo'.lc. 

That  she  may  make,  vnmake,  do  what  she  list, 

Euen  as  her  appetite  shall  plav  the  God, 

With  his  weak  !m\ctioa.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

EN.FIERCE,r.  (See  also  Effiehce.)  Lat. 
Ferns. 

To  render  ^rce,  cruel,  savage. 


But, 
Hym  sternely  gryp't,  and  haling 
To  ouertlirowe  him  strongly  did  assay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  i. 

EN-FI'LADE.  Lat.  Filuni;  Fr.  Filer,  (En- 
filer,)  to  draw  out  threads;  to  extend  in  length,  in 
a  line. 

To  enfilade,  (a  military  term,)  is  to  proceed  in 
a  straight  line,  to  pierce  or  penetrate  straight  for- 
wards ;  and,  further,  to  sweep  the  whole  length 
of  a  straight  line  with  artillery. 

In  the  course  of  a  centurv,  nature  has  obliterated  the 
forms  of  art,  the  trees  have  swelled  out  beyond  the  line 
traced  for  them,  and  destroyed  the  enfilade,  by  advancing 
into  the  walks,  or  retiring  from  them. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  38. 

EN-FILE,  v.    A.  S.Feol-an.  limare;  Gcr. Feelen. 
To  smoothen,  to  polish,  (sc.)  with  a  file,  (qv.) 

Thei  taughten  hym  a  lace  to  hraied, 

And  weue  a  purs,  and  to  enfih 

A  perle. 

And  verily,  the  common  people  of  India  make  holes 
through  them,  and  so  wear  them  cnfiled  as  carkans  and 
collars  about  their  neckes  onely. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvU.  c.  6. 

EN-FIRE,  V.     To  warm,  to  heat,  to  inflame, 
to  enkindle. 
Whom  so  sore  your  pleasant  looke  enfireth 
That  printed  is  your  beauty  in  his  hart. 

Chaucer.  Bulade.  Pitic. 

err 


Gower.  Con.  .i. 
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So  hard  those  heauenly  beauties  be  enftred, 
As  things  diuine,  least  passions  doe  impresae, 

The  more  of  stedfast  minds  to  be  admired. 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastnesse. 

Spetiser.  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Lout, 

^EN-FLAME,  y.  (Commonly /«.)  M.Fiamma; 
.Sp.  Llama;  Lat.  Flamma ;  Gr.  ^Keyna,  (pK^y-nv, 
ardere,  urere,  to  burn. 

To  warm,  to  enkindle,  to  fill  with  wannth,  with 
ardour,  with  any  warm,  animating  feeling  or  pas- 
sion, or  affection. 

The  tunge  is  ordeyned  in  oure  membris  which  defoulith 
al  the  bodie,  and  it  is  evflawmedot  helle,  and  infl a wmeth  the 
wheel  of  oure  birthe.— Mic;;/.  James,  c.  3. 
Exceeding  rage  enflam'd  the  furious  beast. 

To  be  avenged  of  so  great  despight ; 
For,  neuer  felt  liis  impearceable  brest 
So  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  liuing  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  II. 

I  then  express'd  my  zcale 

Unto  the  glory  ;  now,  the  need  enflamcs  me. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  i. 

The  gen'rous  youth, 

My  lov'd  compeers,  hence  with  redoubled  toil 
Shall  strive  to  merit  such  auspicious  smiles  ; 
And  through  life's  various  walks,  in  arts  or  arms, 
Or  timeful  numbers,  with  their  country's  love 
And  with  tnie  loyalty  enflam'd,  t'  adorn 
This  happy  realm. 

Br.  Warlon.  Spoken  to  the  King  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

EN-FOLD.  f.  (Commonly /«.)  Goth.  Fald- 
an;  A.  S.  Feald-an ;  Dut.  Vouden  ;  Ger.  Fallen, 
plicare,  complicare. 

To  lap  or  wrap  over,  to  enwrap,  to  enclose,  to 
encircle. 

Let  them  all  being  quite  forgoe. 
And  make  it  playne. 

That  God,  who  Jacob's  rule  upholds, 

Uulcs  all,  all-bearing  earth  enfolds.— Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ti.69. 

A  wounded  dragon  vnder  him  did  lie. 
Whose  hideous  tail  his  left  foot  did  enfold. 

And  with  a  shaft  was  shot  through  either  eye, 

That  no  man  forth  might  drawe.  ne  no  man  remedy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ili.  c.  II. 
Noble  Banquo, 

Thou  hast  no  lesse  deseru'd,  nor  must  be  knowne 

No  less  to  haue  done  so  :  let  me  enfold  thee. 

And  hold  thee  to  ray  heart. 

Shakespeare.  .Macbeth,  Act  i.  to.  4. 

.Shep.  Are  you  a  Courtier,  and  't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Ant.  Wliether  it  like  roe,  or  no,  I  am  a  Courtier.  Seeit 
thou  not  the  avre  of  the  Court  in  these  enfnldings? 

Id.   JVinter's  Tale,  Activ.  BC.  3. 

The  holy  Jesus  made  a  whip  of  cords  to  represent  and  to 
chastise  the  implications  and  enfoldings  of  synne  and  the 
cords  of  vanity. — Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

Around  this  world  a  waxen  vault  extends, 

And  wide  like  yon  enfolding  concave  bends  : 

Magnilic  cupola ;  on  either  hand. 

Unfolded,  two  mysterious  portals  stand, 

Emblems  of  human  We.— Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.vL 

EN-FORCE,  V.  \       (Also   In.)     Fr.   Forcer; 

Enfo'rce,  n.  I  It.   Forzare ;     Sp.   Forzar, 

Enfo'p.cedly.        I  from  the  Lat.  Fortis,  strong, 

Enfo'kcement.     I  q.  d.    (says    Skinner,)  /or- 

Enfo'rcer.  I  tiare. 

Enfo'rcive.  )       "  Fr.  Enforcer,  —  to    en- 

force, confirm,  strengthen,  add  power,  B'p'ply  force, 
give  strength  unto,"  (Cotgrave.) 

To  do,  or  try,  or  attempt  to  do,  with  force  or 
strength;  with  violence;  to  compel;  to  give 
\  force  or  strength  to;  to  give  energy,  power,  weight 
or  authority ;  to  urge,  to  press,  to  impress, 
strongly  or  deeply. 


And  whanne  the  schip  was  rauyschid  and  myghte  not 
enforse  aghens  the  wynd,  whanne  the  schip  was  ghouun  to 
the  blowingis  of  the  wynd  we  weren  horun  with  cours  into 
an  yle  that  is  clepid  Cauda.— /rf.  lb.  c.  27. 

And  yet,  with  sorwe,  thou  enforcest  thee, 

And  sayest  thise  wordes  in  the  apostle's  name. 

Chaucer.   Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5922. 

For  Salomon  saith,  Ther  as  thou  ne  mayst  have  non  au- 
dience, enforce  thee  not  to  speke. — Id.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

So  haue  I  enforsed  myselfe  to  preache  the  gospell,  not 
where  Christe  was  named,  lest  I  shoulde  h.ine  bylte  on 
another  man's  foundacion.— BM/<?,  15J1.  Romanes,  c.  15. 

Such  a  newe  herte  and  lusty  corage  vnto  the  lawe  warde, 
canste  thou  neuer  come  by  of  thyne  owne  strength  and  ck- 
forcement,  but  by  the  operacion  and  T/orkinge  of  the  spirite. 


Udal.  Prologue  to  the  Ilontayn-ji 
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And  S8  mnche  the  rather,  that  they  offer  theinseluts  to 
Btand  to  mdtfemente,  by  whyche  thair  doinge,  we  may  not 
reasoT)ably  go  agavnste  them,'  as  outra^lous  S:  ctfor«rj. 

Nicolls.  T/iucididcs,  fol.  32. 


ENF 

When  that  his  doushter  twelve  ye 
He  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  subtil 
informed  of  his  will,  sent 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Tale, 


ENG 


.  8614. 


Fe.nre  gave  her  winjes,  and  rage 
Through  woods  and  plaines  so 

Till  this  mad  man.  whom  your  v 
Hath  now  fast  bound,  me 
Spei 
Sid.  Let  them  assemble  : 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  reuoke 

Your  ignorant  election  :  enforce  his  pride, 


And  his  old  h 

te  vnto  you. 

Shakespeare 

Coriolanus 

Actii 

£-75.  Portia,  forgiue  me  this  ertfnrccd  wrong, 
And  in  the  hearing  of  so  many  friends 
I  awear  to  thee,  euen  by  thine  owne  faire  eyes 

■Wherein  I  see  myself 

Id.  Merchant  of  Tenke,  Actv 

•forsi  my  flight; 
long  I  did  her  chace, 
ictorious  might 
in  middle  space. 
Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


sc.l. 


These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant, 
Though  by  his  blindness  maim'd  for  high  attempts, 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight ; 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce. 

Millon.  Samson  Agonisles.  V.  1223, 
Ave.  If  thou  didst  put  this  soure  cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Cost  it  enforcedly  :  thou'dst  Courtier  be  againe 
Wert  thou  not  beggar. 

Shakespeare.  Timoii  of  Athens,  Activ.  sc.  3. 


With  my  so\-eraignes  leave 

ni  wed  thee  to  this  man.  will  he,  nill  he. 

Phil.  Pardon  mo,  sir,  I'll  be  no  love  enforcer: 
1  use  no  power  of  mine  unto  those  ends. 

Beaum.  §  Flelch.  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Act  v.  sc. 


Enformed  whan  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 

And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 

The  maoer  and  the  forme  of  all  th-.s  thing. 

Full  glad  and  blith,  this  nolile  doughty  king 

Repaireth  to  his  revel,  as  beforne. 

Id.   The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,649. 

For  thou  wer  wont  to  hurtelen  and  dispisen  her  with 
many  words,  wha  she  was  blandishing  and  present,  and 
pursudest  her  with  sentences  that  were  drawen  out  of 
mine  entre,  that  is  to  say,  of  mine  enfirmalion. 

Id.  Boeciiis,  b.  ii. 

And  to  the  kynge  knelende  he  tolde, 

As  he  enformed  was  to  fore.  Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  for  thyn  enformarion, 

That  thou  this  vice  (as  I  the  rede) 

Eschewe  shalte.  a  tale  I  rede.  Id.  lb. 

He  made  him  lord  of  his  house,  and  ruler  of  all  his  sub- 
stance. 

That  he  mj-ght  enfourme  hys  prynces  after  his  -wyll,  and 
teach  his  senatours  wysedome. — Bilile,  1551.  Psalm,  c.  IU5. 
Unkinde  fate — 

To  plav  the  tyrant  and  subvert  the  state 

Of  setled  goodnesse  !     Who  shall  henceforth  stand 

A  pure  example  to  enforme  the  land 

Of  her  loose  riot  l—IIabi?islur..  Death  of  the  Earlc  of  S. 


The  Provincials  flocked  in ;  even  slaves  were  no  sooner 
enfranchised  tiian  they  were  advanced  to  the  highent  posts; 
and  the  plan  of  compreliension,  which  had  overturned  the 
Republick  strengthened  the  Monarchy. 

Biirhe.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  i.  t.  i. 
He  holds  an  estate  under  certain  cities  in  your  govern- 
procure  the  ertfrnr^ftiM 


by  the  interv 


A  sucking  hinde  calfe  [the  eagle] 


1  her  enforcive 


j  EN-FO'RREST,  v.  To  make  or  turn  into 
forest;  to  invest  with  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
forest. 

I  Let  me  add,  that  Henry  the  Vlllth  enforrealed  the  grounds 
1  thereabouts,  (the  last  of  that  kind  in  England,)  though  they 


And  by  Jove's  altar  let  it  fall,  amongst  th*  amazed  peeres. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

If  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  fitness  and  unfitness  of 
being  practised,  be  (as  has  been  shown)  originally,  eternally 
and  necessarily,  in  the  nature  of  things  themselves;  'tis 
piain  that  the  view  of  particular  rewards  or  punishments, 
which  is  only  an  after-consideration,  and  does  not  at  all 
alter  the  course  of  things,  cannot  be  the  original  cause  of 
the  obligation  of  the  law,  but  is  only  an  additional  weight  to 
tnfrtrce  the  practice  of  what  men  were  before  obliged  to  by 
right  reason. — Ctarlie.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 

Our  gospel-scribe  or  preacher,  in  the  entertainment  of  his 
spiritual  guests,  is  not  always  to  set  before  them,  only  the 
main  substantials  of  religion,  whether  for  belief,  or  practice, 
but  as  the  matter  shall  require,  to  add  also  illustration  to 
the  one.  and  enforcement  to  the  other,  sometimes  persuad- 
ing, sometimes  terrifying.— .3'o«/A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

Here  by  a  set  of  men  'tis  thought, 
A  scheme,  by  politicians  wrought, 
To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  law, 
And  keep  the  vulgar  more  in  awe. 

Dodsley.  Religion,  a  Simile. 

Were  my  friend 

Less  than  he  is,  among  the  sat.  ips  least. 
At  mv  enforcement  shall  the  king  unite 
Their  nuptial  hands.— G/oMr.  The  Alhenaid,  b.  xx. 

EN- FORM,  r, 
Fr.  Enformer. 
Tho  messengers  can 
Bifor  R.  alle  samen. 


e.  to  form,  frame,  or  fashion. 


,  the  conseil  that  he  ches 

d  enformed  his  pes. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  163. 
Thider  to  Saynt  Edmour  com  the  tresorere, 
Walter  of  La'nrtoun,  that  had  been  messengere 
With  the  cardinalle  forlo  enforme  the  pes.— rt.  p.  2S5. 

He  knew  the  diuerse  went  of  mortall  waies, 
And  in  the  mindes  of  men  had  great  insight ; 

Which,  with  sage  counsell,  when  they  went  astray. 
He  could  enforme,  and  them  reduce  aright. 
And  al  the  passions  heale,  which  woud  the  weaker  spright 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. '  " 


3. 

EN-FORM,  !;.^       (Now  commonly /;?.)     Fr. 

Enfo'rming,  n.   \ Enformer,-  It.  Lifurmare;  Sp. 

Enforma'tion.  )  Informar ;  Low  Lat.  In- 
fnrmare ;  a  word  indeed  (says  Skinner)  entirely 
unknown  to  classic  authors,  yet  truly  elegant. 

To  represent  to,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  or 
intellect  of  another,  the  fonii  or  idea  of  any  thing. 
To  give  or  convey  ideas  ;  to  convey  or  commu- 
nicate knowledge ;  to  instruct  with  knowledge  or 
intelligence,  to  teach  ;  to  fill  with  ideas  or  sensa- 
tions ;  to  inspire  with,  to  animate. 

But  therfore  I  haue  getun  merci,  that  Crist  lesu  sclmld 
esChewe  in  me  first  al  pacience  to  the  cnforniyng  of  hem  that 
Bchulen  bileeue  to  him  into  euerlastyngc  lyf 

Wiclif  1  Tim.  c.  1. 

For,  as  sayth  thephilosophere,  a  man  is  a  quick  thing,  by 
nature  debo'naire.  and  treatable  to  goodnesse  :  but  whan  de- 
Iwnairtee  is  enformed  of  grace  then  it  is  the  more  worth. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


•  EN-FO'RTED.  Surrounded,  or  guarded  with 
'  a  fort  or  fortress. 

!      As  Salem  hraveth  with  her  hilly  hulhvarks. 

Roundly  enfirled :  soe  the  greate  Jehova 
r      Closeth  his  servantes,  as  a  hilly  bnllwark 

Ever  abiding. 
I  Sir  P.  Sidney.  Psalm  125. 

i  EN-FO'ULDRED.  "Vr.FouIdro7/er,— to  cast 
or  dart  thunderbolts  ;  to  strike,  burn,  or  blast  with  i 
lightning  or  (inlightencd  thunderbolts,")  Cot-  j 
grave.  | 

Hart  cannot  thinke.  what  outrage,  and  what  cries,  ! 

With  foul  enfiuldred  smnkc  and  Hashing  fire, 

•  The  hell-hred  bea.st  threw  fnvth  unto  the  .-^kies, 
:  That  all  was  couered  with  darkness  dire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

EN-FRA'NCHISE,  v.^      (AIso/h.)    Toen. 

Enfra'nchising,  ?i.  )-dnv;  with  the  liberties 

I       Enfra'nchisement.        )  and    privileges   of    a 

free  citizen ;  to  free,  to  set  at  liberty  ;  to  admit  to 

freedom,  to  endenizen. 

An  olde  man  late  enfranchised, 
in  dawnyna-e  of  the  day. 

With  hads  fair  washe  wold  walk  the  stretes 
and  most  deuoutlyepraye- — Brant.  Horace,  \}.\\.  Sat.  3. 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  foe, 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain  ; 

Throwing  the  base  thonir  from  his  bending  crest, 

Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

Shakespeare.   Venus  Sj  Adonis. 
Alas  !  and  must  it  he 

That  love,  which  thus  torments  and  troubles  me 

In  settling  it,  so  small  advice  hath  lent 

To  make  me  captive,  where  enfrnnch'iscment 

Cannot  be  gotten.— Brou'ne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i. 

Such  illu.'^trious  and  nohle  geniuses  were  Cosmo  di  Me- 
dicis,  Francis  the  First,  Carlo  Borroraeo.  and  others,  who 
built  or  appointed  for  them  stately  apartments  even  in  their 
own  palaces,  and  under  the  same  roofe;  procuring  models, 
and  endowing  them  with  charters,  enfranchisements,  and 
ample  honoraries.— ^it/j/h.  Sculplura,  c.  5. 

Now  as  concerning  the  multitude,  so  aiieinented  by  the 
en/**ffwcfi«vtM(7  of  slaves  :  as  touching  the  land  also,  parted 
and  distributed  among  the  poor  and  needle,  I  can  maintaine 
and  justify  my  doings  herein,  and  protect  me  under  the  de- 
fence and  priviledge  of  the  very  tim 


Holland,    til 


.  sro 


Within  the  silent  shades  of  soft  repose, 
Wliere  Fancy's  boundless  stream  for  ever  flows  ; 
Where  the  enfranrhis'd  soul  at  ease  can  play 
Tir'd  with  the  toilsome  business  of  the  day. 

Duke  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  Vision. 
O  Freedom  '.  first  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  master's  find, 
1'he  privilege  of  doles  :  nor  yet  t'  inscribe 
Their  names  in  this  or  t'  other  Roman  tribe  ; 
That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found  : 
Slaves  are  made  Citizens,  by  turning  round. 

Dryden    Persius,  Sat.  3. 


of  which  he  is  de 

persuaded  he  may  easily  obtain'his  point 
ion  of  your  good  oflSces. 

Melmolh.  Cicero,  b.  iii.  Let.  24. 

EN-FREED.      ■)      To  give  or  bestow  free- 
Enfre'edomino.   i dom  or  liberty;  to  set  free. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you ;  it  was  to  bring  this  Greek 
To  Calchas'  house  ;  and  there  to  render  him. 
For  the  enfreed  Anthenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 

Shakespeare.  Troll.  S,-  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Arm.  By  my  sweete  soule  I  raeane,  setting  thee  at  liber 
tie,  enfree'doming  thy  person. 

Id.  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

E  N-  F  R  0'  Z  E  N,  u.     Past  part,  of  Enfreeze. 
(Met.) — to  chill;  to  render  insensibls. 
Yet  to  augment  the  anguish  of  my  smart, 
Thou  hast  enfroxened  her  disdainfuU  brest. 
That  no  one  drop  of  pittie  there  doth  reiit. 

.Spenser.  An  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Lous. 

EN-GAGE,  t;.^       (//!.)  Ft.  Engager;   U.  In. 

Enga'gement.     >gaggiare.      Gage,  from  A.  S. 

EsGA'tiER.  j   Cagg-ian,    obserare,    "  that 

bv  which  a  man  is  hound  to  certain  fulfilments," 

(tocko.) 

To  engage,  is — 

To  bind  or  pledge,  (sc.)  to  certain  fulfilments, — 
to  fulfil  or  perforin  certain  promises  or  conditions  ; 
to  stake,  to  hazard ;  to  undertake  to  do,  to  fem- 
bark  in,  to  occupy  or  employ,  to  be  busy  in,  to 
be  (busily,  earnestly,  zealously)  occupied  or  em- 
ployed, (sc.  in  a  conflict,  a  battle;)  to  bind,  attach, 
enlist. 
'The  queen  perceiving  in  what  case  she  stood, 

To  loose  her  minion,  or  engage  her  state  ; 
After  with  long  contention  iii  her  blood, 
(Love  and  ambition  did  the  cause  debate) 
She  yields  to  pride.  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

In  prodigal  and  wanton  gifts  on  drones. 

The  Kingdom's  treasure,  yet  detain  from  us 

The  debt  that  with  the  hazard  of  our  livei. 

We  have  made  you  stand  enqaqed  for. 

Massinger.   'The  Unnaiural.  Combat,  Act  iii.  ii!.  3. 
Portia  go  in  awhile, 

And  by  and  by  thy  bosnme  shall  partake 

The  secrets  of  my  heart. 

All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  C^sar.  Act  II.  St.  1. 

And  here  again,  in  the  opinion  of  many  judicious  petsnnii, 
we  lost,  as  at  Edge-hill  before,  a  favourable  orpnrtunity  of 
engaging  the  enemy  with  great  advantage;  our  nu'i'bers 
exceeding  theirs,  and  their  reputation  being  utterly  lost  in 
the  last  attempt.— iurf/otc.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

The  king  objected,  that  the  rendezvous  being  appoifited 
for  the  next  week,  he  was  not  willing  to  quit  the  army  till 
that  was  passed  ;  because  if  the  superior  officers  prevailed, 
they  would  be  able  to  make  good  their  engagement .  If  not, 
they  must  apply  themselves  to  him  for  their  own  security. 
Id.  lb.  p.  186. 

And  that  they  [the  Italian  Opera]  might  be  performed 
with  all  decency,  seemliness.  and  without  rudeness  and 
profaneness.  John  Maynard,  Sergeant  at  Law,  and  several 
sufficient  citizens  were  engagers. 

Wood.  Alhrnte  Oxon.  D'Avenant. 

Important  is  the  moral  we  would  teach  ; 

Oh  may  this  island  practice  what  we  preach  I 

Vice  in  its  first  approach  with  care  to  shun  ; 

The  wretch,  who  once  engnrjes.  is  undone. 

Mallet.  Prologue  to  Mr.  Thomson  i  Agamemnon. 

The  battle  proved  decisive  in  favour  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  in  consequence  of  it,  Edward  was  in  .Tune.  Mm, 
crowned  King  of  England.  $;c.  There  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  36,776  men.—Fawkes.  Braham  Park.   Note  S. 

EN-GA'LLANT,  r.  To  make  a  gallant,  a 
fine  fellow. 

I  would  have  you  direct  all  your  courtship  thither;  if  you 
could  but  eiideare  yourself  to  her  affection  you  were  eter- 
nally  engallanted.—B.Jonson.  Cynthia's  Reveils,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

EN-GAOL,  or >      ^    imprison,  to  confine. 
Enjail,  v.  )  F         > 

Thinner  than  burnt  aire  flies  this  snule.  and  she. 
Whom  four  new  coming,  and  four  parting  suiiK 
Had  found,  and  left  the  mandrake's  tenant,  runs 
Thoughtlesse  of  change,  when  her  firm  destiny 
Confin'd,  and  eniaiCd  her,  that  seera'd  so  free. 
Into  a  small  blew  shell. 

Doom.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul.  s.  13 


ENG 


EN-GA'RBOIL,  v.  To  confuse  or  confound, 
tc>  throw  into  disorder,  to  disturb. 

advising,  and  in  his  owne 
t  moderation,  thereby  not  to 

shmild  so,  by  you  and  yours,  hee  blamed,  accused,  and  tra- 
duced for  a  papist  and  an  Arminian. 

Muntatju.  AppeaJe  to  Ctssar,  c.  P. 

EN-G.VRRISON,  v.  To  prepare,  provide  or 
furnish,  (sc.  )with  military  stores,  with  ammuni- 
tion, with  arms,  witli  soldiery  ;  to  fortify,  to  in- 
trench. 

There  was  John  enqnrrlson*d,  and  provided  for  the  assault 
■with  a  trusty  sword,  and  other  implements  of  war. 

Gla'irill.    H'ilclicrafl,  p.  12". 

The  Romanes,  the  centurion  and  his  band,  were  there  as 
actors,  as  supervisors  of  the  execution  :  those  strangers  were 
no  otherwise  iuRased,  than  as  tliey  that  would  hold  faire  cor- 
respondence with  the  citizens,  where  they  were  engarrixniied. 
Bp.  Hull.  Can!.  The  Crucijlxion. 


ENG 


ENG 


Every  n 


1  has  corrupt  sinful  habits  tha 


erspread, 
most  in- 
ot  easily 


In  a  strong  hold,  will  ( 


Q,  and  repel  ■ 
Id.  vol. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 
r  conspiracy 


EN-GE'NDER,  l^  ■)      (Aho  In.)     Fr.Gendre, 
Enge'n'dri;re.  )  from   the  Mative  geucre, 

from  (/i/nere,  (qv. )  yiv-eiv,  to  beget. 

"  Fr.  Eiif/ender, — to  inyender,  to  procreate,  be- 
get, breed  ;  cause,  make,  procure,  begin,"  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 
Ssth  Adames  sone.  sitthen  was  engendrede. 

Piers  PlouJiman,  p.  179. 
For  al  so  siker  as  cold  enqpndreth  hayl, 
A  likerous  mouth  most  han  a  likerous  tavl. 

Ciauccr.  The  Wif  of  Balhes  Prologue,  y.WiT. 
This  every  lewed  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  liow  ire  engevdrelh  homicide ; 
Ire  is  in  soth  executour  of  pride. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  7J91.  | 
Thou  woldest  han  ben  a  trede-foul  aright,  i 

Maddest  thou  as  grete  leve,  as  thou  hast  might,  I 

To  parl'onrme  all  thy  lust  in  etigcidrure. 
Thou  haddest  begeten  many  a  creature.  ' 

Id.  The  Uonkes  Prologue,  v.  13,052. 
Right  so  maie  no  pitee  areste 
Ofcrueltee  the  great  vltraj;e, 
Whiche  the  tyranne  in  his  corage 
E'igendred  hath. 
■When  straight  an 
(As  if  it  were  a  cs 
Ally'd  to  this)  enijender'd  in  the  north, 
Is  by  the  Archbishop  Scroope  with  pow'r  hrousht  forth. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv.  ] 
Du.  Sen.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  dayes,  I 

And  haue  with  holy  bell  bin  knowld  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes  i 

Of  drops,  that  sacred  pity  had  enjieni/red.         '  i 

Shakespeare.  As  you  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc,  7.  i 
Mercy  should  pardon,  but  the  sword  compel :  ' 

Compassion's  else  a  Kingdom's  greatest  harm, 
Its  warmth  engenders  rebels  till  they  swarm 

Olway.   Windsor  Cattle. 
Dropp'd  hints  they  scarcely  w  ished  to  smother. 
Ana  talk'd  not  to,  but  at  each  other, 
Till  strife  ei.iiend'riTiq  more  and  more, 
They  downright  wrangled,  if  not  swore. 

Whitehead.  The  Goat's  Beard. 
E'NGHLE     See  Angle. 
EN-GILD,  V.     To  cover  with  gold;  with  the 
brightness,  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

Faire  Helena:  who  more  enoUds  the  night, 
Then  all  yon  fierie  oes,  and  eies  of  light. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  JDreame,  Act  iil.  sc.  2. 

EN-GINE.  I     (Also  In.)     From  the  Lat.  /«- 

E'sGiNOLs.  j  geniuvi,  used  as  equivalent  to  in- 
genidty,  (qv.) 

"  Fr.  Enyin, — understanding,  policy,  reach  of 
W!t,"  (Cotgrave.) 

The  -Ito  B.  Jonson  reads  enqinovs ;  the  folio  in- 
gtnuus.  Engine  and  ingitie,  Ur.  GifFord  adds,  are 
both  tised  by  our  old  poets  for  craft,  artifice,  and 
sometimes,  in  a  better  sense,  for  wit,  that  is, 
geiiius  or  the  inventive  faculty. 


Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  there, 
Memorie,  ent/ine,  and  intellect  also. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nunncs  Tale,  v.  15,807. 
If  any  vertue  In  thee  be 
To  tell  all  my  dreme  aright, 
Now  kith  Ihy  engin  and  thy  might. 

Id.  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  U. 


The  women  were  of  great  enggne. — Id.  lb.  b.  i 


Then  wrought  her  wit 

With  her  broke  vow, — her  Goddess  wrath,— her  fame,- 
All  tools  that  enginous  despair  could  frame  : 
Which  made  her  strew  the  floor  with  her  torn  hair. 
And  spread  her  mantle  piecemeal  in  the  air 

Marlowe.  Hero  Sf  Leander,  Sestyad  2. 
For  that's  the  marke  of  all  their  inginous  drifts, 
To  wound  my  patience,  howsoe're  they  seeme 
To  aime  at  other  objects. 

B.  Jonson.  Cijnihias  Bevells,  Act  III.  sc.  4. 

EN-GINE,  V.      \        Fr.  Enghi;    It.  Ingegno ; 
E'ngine,  n.  I    Sp.  Enyi-no,   (q.d.)  Ligenio, 

Engine'er,  or        I  because  not  made  without 
E'nginer.  f  great  effort  {ingenii)oi genius, 

E'nginery.  of  ingenuity,  of  contrivance. 

Engin'e'ering,  n.  J  And   thus  it  is  applied  to 

any — 

Machine,  tool,  or  instrument,  inr/enioush/  worked, 

wrought,  or  contrived, — whether  of  war,  of  torture, 

to  throw  water,  &-c.     And,  generally,  a  machine, 

tool,  or  instrument. 

To  engine,  in  ChDucer,  i.s  to  put  upon  an  engine 

of  torture ;   and  thus,  to  torture,  to  torment.      In 

the  second  quotation  of  Gower,   "  enqincd,  toe"a- 

ther,"  contrived  to  get  together. 


Impregnable 


J.Philips.  C(d«r,  b.1 


These  from  on  high,  fire,  darts,  and  jav'lins  throw, 
And  pond'rous  stones  the  rafters  send  below. 
The  tlmnd'ring  tempest  falls,  and  batters  down 
The  planks  oi  engines  rais'd  against  the  town. 

Hoote.  Orlando  Furiosu.  b 
_  AVliat  once  gave  a  rational  pleasure  will  continue  to  , 
It,  like  a  natural  spring,  which,  though  it  may  not  tlirnv 
waters  Into  so  great  a  variety  of  forms  as  the  artificial  ft 
tain  of  the  engineer,  will  continue  tn  supply  an  exuhe 
stream,  when  the  scanty  canal  is  exhausted,  or  macliii 
is  destroyed.— A'no.v.   M'inler  Emiings,  Even.  3. 

The  Roman  Conclave  succeeded  to  the  Roman  tenai 
this  engineering  work. 

Warburton.  Die.  Leg.   Pre},  to  the  Ed.  of  1 
Who  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire. 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  In  vain  ; — 
The  dribbling  stream  ne'er  puts  it  out  again. 

Cawper.  The  Progress  of  Er 
Genius  and  Art,  Ambition's  boasted  wings 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.     A  feeble  aid ! 
Dedalian  enijinerij  1  if  those  alone 
Assist  our  fl'ight.  Fame's  flight  is  Glory's  fall. 
Young.  Cnmpl 


Thrittene  grete  engi/nes  of  alle  the  reame  the  best 
Brouht  tlici  to  Striuelyne,  the  kastelle  doun  to  kest. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  326. 
And  right  anon,  the  minlstres  of  the  toun 
Han  bent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined, 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined, 
That  they  beknew  hir  wickednesse  anon, 
And  were  anhang^d  by  the  necke  bon. 

Chaucer.   Tlie  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,0G6. 
And  all  within  In  preuy  place 
A  softe  bed  of  large  space 
Thei  hadde  made,  and  encorteined. 
Where  she  was  afterward  engined.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Thei  treate 

With  faire  behestes  and  yeftes  greate 
Ofgolde,  that  thei  than  haue  engined 
Together  Id.  lb. 


Night  6. 

EN-GIRD,  orA        A.S.  Gijrdan. 
j      Engi'rt,  v.         V      To  enclose,  to  surround,  to 
,      Engi'rdle,  v.    J  encompass,  to  environ. 

I      First  th'  earth,  on  adamantine  pillers  founded 
t  Amid  the  sea,  engirt  with  brazen  bands; 

Then  th'  aire  still  flitting,  but  yet  tirmeiy  bounded 
On  evcrie  side,  with  pyles  of  flaming  lirands. 

Spenser.  Of  Heauenly  Beauty,  Hymne  13. 
King.   I,  Margaret :  my  heart  Is  drown'd  with  gnele, 
Whose  floud  begins  to  Howe  within  mine  eyes; 
My  body  round  engi/rt  with  miserie: 
For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pari  Hen.  VI.  Act  ill.  sc.  1 

The  insulting  waters  for  three  moneths'  space  trample 
over  all,  and  send  colonies  of  fishes  to  inhablte  the  soile, 
engirting  meane  while  all  tlie  townes  with  a  strait  siege. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  h.  vi.  c.  14.  8.  1. 

About  which  lodgings,  tow'rds  the  upper  face. 

Ran  a  fine  bordure  circularly  led, 
As  equal  'twixt  the  high'st  point  and  the  base. 

That  as  a  zone  the  waist  engirdled. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vl. 

She  saw  him  smile  along  the  tissu'd  clouds, 
In  colours  rich-embroider'd  by  ihe  sun, 
Engirt  with  cherub-wings  and  kindred  forms. 

Tliompson.  Sickness,  b.  il. 


Therefore  his  subtile  engines  he  does  bend 
His  practiek  witt  and  his  fayre  fyled  tonge, 

With  thousand  other  sleightes. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b,  ii,  c.  I. 

The  same  he  snatcht,  and  with  exceeding  sway 
Threw  at  his  foe.  who  was  right  well  aware 

To  shunne  the  evgin  of  his  meant  decay; 
It  booted  not  to  thinke  that  throwe  to  beare, 
But  ground  he  gaue,  and  lightly  leap'd  areare. 

Id.  74.  b.  ii.c.  11. 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 
My  tongue  was  engineer; 

I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 
By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

Suckling.  'Tis  now,  since  I  sate  doivn  before. 

Who,  when  they  would  not  lend  their  helping  hand  to  any 
man  In  engine-workc,  nor  making  of  buiwarkes  and  fortifi- 
cations, used  foole-hardily  to  sallie  forth  and  fight  most 
courageously.— fl^oKnKi/.  Ammianvs,  p.  127. 


When  behold 

Not  distant  far  with  heavie  pace  the  foe 

Approaching  gross  and  huge;  in  hollow  cube 

Training  his  devilish  enginric. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vl. 

In  the  like  manner  as  skilful  an  engineer  as  the  Devil  is, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  play  his  engines  to  any  purpose, 
unless  he  finds  something  to  fasten  them  to. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 
Safe  they  advance,  while  with  unweary'd  pain 
The  wrathful  engines  waste  their  stores  in  vain  ; 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  destin'd  deaths  are  tost 
And  far  behind  in  vacant  earth  are  lost. 

Howe.  Lucan,  b.  Hi. 
C79 


[      To  cheer,  to  enliven,  to  ex- 
"  hilaraie. 


A  sash  of  tincture  bright 

Which  rivall'd  Flora's  brilliancy  of  dye, 

Engirds  his  loins.  Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  xxv 

No  longer  now  on  thee,  amaz'd  we  call, 

No  longer  tremble  at  imagin'd  ills, 

"WTien  comets  blaze  tremendous  from  on  high. 

Or  when  extending  wide  their  flaming  trains 

With  hideous  grasp  the  skies  engirdle  round, 

And  spread  the  terrours  of  Iheir  burning  locks. 

Id.  On  Sir  Isaac  Newto 

EN-GLAD, 

Engla'dden. 
Lyke  as  the  larke  vpon  the  somet's  daye, 

When  Titan  radiant  burnlslieth  his  beames  bright, 
Mounteth  on  hye,  with  her  melodious  laye 
Of  the  son  shyne  engladed  with  her  lyght. 

Skellon.  Tlie  Crowne  of  Lgtirell 
Th'  engladden'd  Spring  forgetful  now  to  weep, 
Began  t'  emblazon  from  her  leavy  bed. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  afler  Death. 

E'NGLE.     See  Angle,  and  Ingle. 

ENGLE'YME,  v.    Lye  says,  for  enclemed,  i.  e. 
ciammed.     See  Clam. 
The  man  that  muche  honeye  eet.  Is  mawe  It  engh/milh. 

Piers  Plouhmdn,  p.  275. 
His  tongue  englymcd,  and  his  nose  black. 

Lib.  Fesliv.  p.  61.  B. 


ENGLISH,  V. 
E'nglish,  n. 
E'nglisii,  adj. 
guage. 


To  English,  —  to  render 
into,  to  translate  into  En- 
glish,   or    the   English    Ian- 


And  therfore  he  that  hath  translate  Peter  Martyr  in  tc 
'.ngli'ihe  doth  traslate  it  thus.  The  diuine  constitutio  the 
ature  of  the  body  artyoyned,  thiese  two  both  togyther  make 
ne  Sonne  and  one  person. 

Bp.  Gardner.  E.tplication  of  Transubst.  fol.  117 


ENG 

\Vhere  ere  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Thouijh  banish'd,  yet  a  true  born  Englishman. 

Shakespeare.  Sich.  II.  Act  i,  SC.  3, 
Sul.  There  was  an  Englishman. 
Ja.    There  was  an  Eni/Ushman  ? 
You'l  scant  find  any  now  to  make  that  name  good ; 
There  were  those  Enalish  that  were  men  indeed, 
And  would  perform  like  men,  but  now  they  are  vanisht. 
Beaum.  |-  Flelch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Lucretius  ^nj'i's/i'rf.'  'twas  a  work  might  shake 
The  power  of  English  verse  to  undertake ; 
This  all  men  thought ;  but  you  are  born  we  find, 
T'  out  do  the  expectations  of  mankind. 


ENG 

ealth,  or  wit, 


For  whether  beauty,  birth, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  ormoi 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  si 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this 


Shakespeare,  Son.  37. 


Otwaij.  To  Mr.  Creech. 

EN- GLUE,  V.  "  Fr.  Engluer,  yhter;  to  lime, 
■a  glew,  to  join  or  close  very  fast,  as  with  bird- 
lime, or  glew,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

For  thy  my  sonne  holde  vp  tliin  heade, 

And  let  no  slepe  thyn  eye  engine. 

But  whan  it  is  to  reason  dae.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

But  whan  he  sawe,  and  redie  fonde 

This  coifre  made,  and  well  englned. 

The  dead  hodie  was  besewed 

In  cloth  of  golde,  and  Icide  therin.— W.  lb.  b.  viii. 

EN-GLUT,  f.  (Also/n.)  Fr.  EngloiUir;  Lai. 
Glutire,  gluitus.  (Gr.  TA-wttis,)  that  part  of  the 
neck  by  which  food  is  transmitted.  See  De- 
glutition. 

To  swallow ;  to  swallo^v  in  abundance  ;  to  fill 
by  swallovdng,  to  fill,  to  cram  full. 
For  my  particular  griefe 

Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  ore-baring  nature. 

That  it  enoluis  and  swallows  other  sorrowes, 

And  it  is  full  itselfe.— S/iff*M;)carc.  Olhelio,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee  King  Harry, 

If  for  thy  ransome  thou  wilt  now  compound, 

Before  thy  most  assured  ouerthrow ; 

For  certainlv.  thou  art  so  neere  the  giilfe. 

Thou  needs  must  be  englulled.—Id.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

EN-GLU'TING.      Perhaps    Eiigltimg,    (qv.) 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  rather  Enluthtg,  stopping  with 
day.     Skinner,  G/hci/,  stopped.     See  Glitinous. 
And  of  the  pottes,  and  glasses  cngluling, 
Tliat  of  the  aire  might  passen  out  no  thing. 

Chancer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  lfl,231. 

EN-GORE,  I'.     To  penetrate,  to  pierce;    to 
bore  through. 
As  when  an  eager  mastiff  once  doth  proue 

The  taste  of  blond  of  some  engoreri  beast. 

No  words  may  rate,  nor  rigour  him  remouc 

From  greedy  hold  of  that  his  bloody  feast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  ». 
As  salvage  bull  whom  two  fierce  raastines  bayt. 

When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore. 
Forgets  with  warie  ward  them  to  await. 
But  with  his  dreadful!  homes  them  driues  afore. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

EN-GORGE,  V.  (In.)  Fr.  Engorger;  It.  7«- 
gorgiare  :  Lat.  Ingnrgiture,  from  the  Lat.  Ourgcs. 

"  Fr.  Eiigorgeri— to  raven,  devour,  glut,  swill  up, 
swallow  down,"  (Cotgrave.) 

But  everie  man's  bel'.ie  is  his  dyall  or  clockc,  which  wlien 
it  strikes,  they  fall  to  whatsoever  comes  next  hand :  neither 
doth  any  man  after  he  hath  once  satisfied  hunger,  engsrye 
superfluous  meats.— ffo//a)ic/.  Ammianus,  p.  237. 

Then  fraught  with  rancour,  and  engorged  ire, 

He  cast  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  ail. 
And  gathering  vp  himselfe  out  of  the  mire. 

With  his  vneuen  wings  did  fiercely  fall 
Vpon  his  sunne-bright  shield,  and  gript  it  fast  withall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  II. 

EN-GRAFF,  i'. 
Jngha'ft,  r. 

'  .'ftmf.nt.  j  uuiiuw  out;  lo  insert  (one 
thing)  into  a  hole  cut  out  (of  another) ;  and  thui. 
to  impregnate  the  one  with  the  qualities  of  the 
other ;  to  insert  or  sot  in,  to  seat  deeply,  to  im- 
plant, to  root  deeply. 

For  that  false  spright, 

"Which  that  same  witch  had  in  his  form  ejigraft. 
Was  so  expert  in  euery  subtile  slight. 
That  it  could  over-reach  the  wisest  earthly  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
Yet  him  in  euery  part  before  she  knew, 

How-euer  list  her  now  her  knowledge  faine, 
Bith  him  whilome  in  Britaine  she  did  view. 
To  her  reuealed  in  a  mirrour  plaine, 
Whereof  did  growe  her  first  engraffed  i 


Things  very  bitter  may  work  pleasant  eflects ;  upon  the 
■wildest  stock  divine  husbandry  can  engraft  most  excellent 
fruit.— BnrroH-,  vol.  ui.  Ser.  23. 

Neither  can  that  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  i 
j  be  accounted  for  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  not  the  result  of  I 
education,  law  or  fashion  ;  but  is  a  principle  originally  en-  ' 
grafted  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the  soul  by  the  author 
I  ofour  nature.— GwarrfioK,  No.  126.  j 

Those  trees  with  sweetest  charms  invite  our  eves,  I 

Which,  from  our  own  engraflmenf,  fruitful  rise. 
Still  we  love  best  what  we  with  labour  gain, 
As  the  child's  dearer  for  the  mother's  pain. 

Savage.  Epistle  to  Mr.  John  Dijer. 
Why  could  not  nature  (fostering  nurse  of  earth  !)  1 

Without  thy  aid  give  man  his  happier  birth? 
As  trees,  by  human  .skill  engrafted  bear 
The  juicy  lig,  smooth  plum,  or  racy  pear. 

lloole.  Orlando  Furioso, 


Much  puzzle  hath  been  occasioned  among  the  naturalists  I 

concerning  the  cngraflment  here  mentioned.  i 

Smart.  The  Hilliad,  Notes.  | 

EN-GRAIL,  f.  Fr.Engrelk;  en,  And  grelle,  \ 
hail  ;  which  Menage  thinks  is  derived  from  gran-  . 
dine,  the  ablative  oi  grando.  j 

To  dot  or  spot,  as  with  hail ;  to  variegate,  to  1 
notch,  lo  indent,  to  jag,  (sc.)  the  edges,  as  in  j 
Heraldry.  | 

The  people  wondered,  ! 

And  stood  astonisht,  th'  archer  pleas'd,   ^acides   then  j 

shewes  | 

A  long  lance,  and  a  caldron,  new  evgrail'd  with  twenty 

hewes ;  I 

Frisde  at  an  oxe.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  p.  325. 

EN-GRAIN,  V.     (Also  In.)     To  work  into  the  \ 
natural  texture ;  to  impregnate  the  whole  texture. 
Seest  how  fresh  ray  flowers  bene  spredde, 
Dyed  in  lilly  white  and  cremsin  redde 
With  leaves  eii;ii  iiined  in  lustie  green. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  February. 

EN-GRA'PPLE,  r.     (Also /n.)     To  gripe  ox- 
seize  hold  of. 
There  shall  young  Hotspur,  with  a  fury  led, 

Engrapple  with  thy  son,  as  fierce  as  he  : 
There  martial  Werc'ster,  long  experienced 
lii  fureien  arms,  shall  come  t'encounter  thee. 

Baniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

EN-GRASP,  V.  To  grasp,  gripe,  or  seize  fast 
hold  of. 

Now  gan  Pyrrhochles  wax  as  wood  as  hee. 

And  him  affronted  with  impatient  might : 
So  both  together  fierce  engrasped  bee, 
■\niiles  Guyon  standing  by,  their  vncouth  strife  does  see. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Vpon  him  lightly  leaping  without  heed, 

'Twixt  his  two  mighty  armes  'engrasped  fast. 
Thinking  to  ouetthrowe,  and  down  him  tread. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  8. 


EN-GRAVE 
Engra'ver. 


1„ 


(A!so7«.)  Fv.  Engrave 
am    the    A.  S.    Graf-, 


^^^  ^      (Also/«.)    See  Engrai 

V      To  carve  or  cut  into, 

NT.   )  hollow  out ;   to  insert  (c 


Id^Tb. 


ENGR.^'vnMENT.  /' fodcro,  insculpere,  exca- 
Engra'vi.ng,  n.     j  vare,  to  dig,  to  cut  into,  to 

I  hollow  out. 

I       To  dig  out  a  grave  j  and,  consequentially,  to 

!  bury  in  a  grave,  or  place  dug  out. 

I       'To  cut  "a  grave  or  groove  into  ;  to  cut  or  carve 

I  into ;  to  make  incisions ;  (met. )  to  imprint  or 
impress,  (sc.)  upon  the  mind. 

I  For  he  sh.all  make  ye  no  image  (saithe  the  Lorde)  nor  en- 
graue  non  (nor  set  vp  non)  no  not  so  miche  as  a  stonne  to 
helpe  your  memoi-y  or  imaginacion  of  any  saint  to  thentent 
ye  shuld  do  by  it,  at  it  or  before  it,  any  externe  reueret  be- 
hauior. — Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Sometime  t'encrease  his  IPhereus]  horrid  cmeltie, 
The  quick  with  face  to  face  rngraued  he 
Each  other's  death  that  each  might  liuing  see. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  441. 
The  sixt  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead, 

In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engraue. 
And  deck  with  dainty  flowres  their  bridal  bed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1 0. 
So  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engraue : 

The  great  earth's  wombe  they  open  to  the  sky, 
And  with  sad  cypresse  seemly  it  embraue, 
Then  couering  with  a  clod  their  closed  eye, 
They  lay  therein  those  corses  tenderly, 
And  bid  them  sleep  in  euerlasting  peace. 


ENG 

And  eke  by  that  he  saw  on  every  tree, 

How  he  the  name  of  one  engrauen  had, 
"Which  likely  was  his  liefest  loue  to  bee 
For  whom  he  now  so  sorely  was  bestad. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
As  for  that  manner  of  paving  with  small  tiles  or  quarrels 
engrauen,  the  first  that  ever  was  seene-at  Rome,  was  made 
within  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinum,  and  not  before 
the  thirde  Punicke  warre  begun. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  25. 

But  before  they  went  out  of  the  cittie,  the  decemvirall 
lawes  (which  now  are  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  twelve 
tables,)  they  set  up  openly  to  be  scene,  engraven  in  brasse. 
Id.  Liiirs,  p.  127. 

Only  it  seems  to  me  that  these  images  are  not  made  in 
the  brain  itself,  as  the  pencil  of  a  painter  or  engraver  makes 
the  image  in  the  table  or  metal,  but  are  imprinted  in  awon- 
derfull  method  in  the  very  soul  it  selfe. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  47. 

It  would  be  tedious  (as  we  said)  to  transcribe  the  names 
hut  of  the  pieces  only  of  all  those  renowned  men  whom  he 
there  celebrates  for  their  engravings  on  armour,  caps,  rings, 
g\iss.— Evelyn.  Sculptura,c.  3. 

On  the  other  side  was  engraven  the  cross  and  the  harp, 
being  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, ^' God  with  Its  "  ordering  all  writs  formally  running  in 
the  king's  name  to  be  issued  out  in  the  names  of  the  keepers 
of  the  liberty  of  England. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God,  are 
the  characters  and  marks  of  himself,  engraven  in  their 
minds  by  his  own  finger ;  when  we  see  that  in  the  same 
country,  under  one  and  the  same  name,  men  have  far  diffe- 
rent, nay  often  contrary  and  inconsistent  ideas  and  concep- 
tions of  him?— iocic  Of  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  i.  c.  4.  s.  14. 

I  have  by  me  a  lump  of  mineral  substance,  wheiein  a 
petrescent  liquor,  that  tills  the  large  intervals  between  them, 
is  transparent  enough  and  harder  than  most  stones,  as  far  as 
we  could  guess  by  some  trial  of  it  made  by  a  skilful  engraver 
ol gems.— Boyle.  JForks,  vol.  iii.  p.  547. 

We  therefore  being  the  offspring  of  God,  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  God-head  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  ston», 
the  engravement  of  art,  and  man's  device. 

Barrow.  Exposition  of  the  Deealogut. 

Those  faults  which  artful  men  conceal 
Stand  here  engraved  with  pen  of  steel. 
By  conscience,  that  impartial  scribe  ! 
Whose  honest  palm  disdains  a  bribe. 

Cotton.  Visions  in  Verse. 

Were  it  not  for  these  prejudices,  could  we  easily  think 

that  a  printseller  or  engraver  should  be  able  to  obtain  that 

for  his  baubles,  which  learning  hath  so  long  sued  for  in  vain. 

IVarburlon.  Letter  concerning  Literary  Property. 

It  appears  from  two  stone  tables  of  the  law,  and  from  the  I 

engravings  on  Aaron's  breast-plate,  that  letters  were  in  com- 
mon useamongst  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  egression 
I  from  Egypt.— /'i.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  5. 

ENGRE'GGEN.  "  Fr.  S'engreger,  to  g-row 
I  worse,  become  sorer,  wax  more  painful,  grievous, 

or  troublesome,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
!       To  aggravate,  (qv. ) 

All  Ihise  thinges,  after  that  thei  ben  gret  or  smale,  m- 
Chaucer.  The  Personet  Tale. 

EN-GRIEVE,  V.  Fr.  Grevcr,  from  the  Lat. 
Gravare,  to  weigh  down. 

"  Fr.  Grever, — to  grieve,  to  aggrieve,  pain,  vex, 
:  hurt,  afflict,  annoy,  trouble,  disquiet,  molest,  wrong, 
injure,  overcharge,  overburthen,  oppress,"  (Cot- 
grave.) 

For  yet  nothing  cngreuelh  me.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  B, 

Apollo  came  ;  who  soone  as  he  had  sought,  | 

Through  his  disease,  did  by  and  by  out  find,  I 

That  he  di.t  languish  of  some  inward  thought,  "I 

The  which  inflicted  his  engrieued  mind.  •! 

I  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  e.  12. 

The  gnawing  anguish  and  sharp  jealousie, 
j  Which  his  sad  speech  infixed  in  my  breast. 

Rankled  so  sore  and  festered  inwardly, 
That  my  enitieved  mind  could  find  no  rest. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


Id.  lb. 


EN-GROSS,  I'.  ^     (Also7«.)  Fr.  Engrosser ; 

Engro'sser.  I  It.   Ligrossare ;     Fr.  Gros ; 

^  Engro'ssing,  n.     j  It.  Grosso  ,-    Ger.    Gross  ,• 

Engro'ssment.  j  Mid.  Lat.  Grossus,  from  the 
Lat.  Cras-tiis,  (a  multA  came,  Vossius,)  fleshy ; 
thick  in  flesh. 

To  thicken,  to  enlarge,  to  increase  ;  to  be  or 
become  thick,  large,  heavy,  fat ;  to  do  any  thing 
large  or  largely  ;  to  write  in  large  letters  ;  and, 
generally,  to  write  or  copy  fair ;  also,  to  buy  in  large 


£SU 
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quantities,  in  gross  weights  or  quantities ;  to  take 
or  appropriate  largely.  See  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 

By  iust  accord  made  in  parlemeiit 

At  your  deuise,  which  sitten  here  a  row, 

Engyossed  was  vp,  as  it  is  well  know 

And  enrolled  onely  for  witnes 

In  your  registers. — Lidgale.  The  Story  nf  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 
The  conuencion 

Of  olde  engrossed,  by  great  purueiaunce, 

Which  is  enrolled,  and  put  in  remembraunce. 

Id.  Ih.  pt.  iii 

But  from  out  the  book  be  crossed 

Where  the  good  men  liue  engrossed. — SirP.  Sidney,  Ps.liO. 

The  wanes  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 

Engrost  with  mud,  which  did  them  foule  agrieve, 
That  euery  weighty  thing  they  did  vpbeare, 

Ne  ought  mote  euer  sink  doune  to  the  bottorae  there. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  ii. 
We  are  a  people  now  again,  and  may 
Stile  ourselves  subjects  :  your  prolong'd  delay 
Had  almost  made  our  jealousy  engross 
New  feare.s,  and  raise  your  absence  into  loss. 

Cartwright.  To  the  King,  on  his  Return  from  Scotland 
^^'hiIst  the  unsteady  multitude  presume. 
How  that  you,  Aretus,  and  I  engross, 
Out  of  particular  ambition, 
Th'  affairs  of  government,  which  I  for  my  part 
Groan  under  and  am  weary  of. 

Massinger.   The  Lover's  Melancholii,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtizans. 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines  : 
Not  sleeping,  to  engrosse  his  idle  body, 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watclifuU  soule. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

■  If  out  of  those  inventions 

Wlrich  flow  in  Athens,  thou  hast  here  engross'd 
Some  rarity  of  wit  to  grace  tlie  nuptials 
Of  thy  fair  sister,  and  renown  our  court 
In  th'  eyes  of  this  young  prhice,  we  shall  be  debtor 
To  thy  conceit.— fori/.   The  Brol;cn  Heart,  Act  iii.  sc.  ?.. 
What  should  ye  do  then,  should  ye  suppress  all  this  flnwry 
crop  of  knowledge  and  new  light  sprung  up,  and  yet  sjuing- 
ini;  daily  in  this  city?  should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty 
enqrossers  over  it,  to  bring  a  famine  upon  our  minds  again, 
when  we  shall  know  nothing  but  what  is  measur'd  to  us  by 
thp  bushel  ? — Milton.  Liberty  of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 

And  [he]  never  had  the  mind 

T'  impart  a  part  with  others,  who  would  look 
To  have  likewise  some  honour  in  their  hands, 
And  griev'd  at  such  evgrossitig  of  command. 

Daniel.  Ciril  Wars,  h.  v. 
When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweetes,  our  tbighes  packt  with  was, 
Our  mouthes  with  honey,  we  bring  it  to  the  hive ; 
And,  like  the  bees,  are  murthered  for  our  paines. 
This  bitter  taste  yields  his  enqrossements 
To  the  ending  father.— Mafes.  2  Pari  Hen.  II'.  Act  iv.  sc.4. 

Too  long  hath  love  engross'd  Britannia's  stage 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  Tragic  rage  ; 
By  that  alone  did  Empires  fall  or  rise, 
And  fate  depended  on  a  fair  one's  eyes. 

Tickell.  To  Mr.  Addison  on  his  Trrigedy  of  Cato. 

You  mourn'd  for  ruin'd  man  and  virtue  lost, 

And  seem'd  to  feel  of  keen  remorse  the  wound, 
Pondering  on  former  days  by  guilt  engross'd 
Or  in  the  giddy  storm  of  dissipation  toss'd. 

Bcattie.  Th£  Minstrel,  b.  ii. 
There  is  a  practice  particularly  mean  and  oppressive, 
■which  very  much  prevails  in  this  selfish  age,  among  the  en- 
grossers of  that  part  of  the  creation  which  God  and  nature 
have  constituted  free  as  the  seas  and  winds. — Knox,  Ess.  ll'J. 

Lord  Bolinghroke  tells  us,  that  "  we  have  lost  the  spirit 
of  our  Constitution :  and  therefore  we  bear,  from  little  en- 
grossers of  delegated  power,  that  which  our  fathers  would 
not  have'suifered  from  true  proprietors  of  the  Roval  autho- 
rity."—Jd.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  29. 

8.  Engrossing  was  also  described  to  be  the  getting  info 
ones  possession,  or  buying  up,  large  quantities  of  corn  or 
other  dead  victuals,  with  intent  to  sell  them  again. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

EN-GUARD,  V.  Fr.  Garder,  which  (Tooke) 
is  the  same  word  as  the  A.  S.  Ward-ian,  veard- 
ian,  to  look  at,  to  direct  the  view  ;  to  <ium-d  well, 
or  look  well  after  ;  and,  consequentially — 

To  watch,  to  protect,  to  keep,  to  preserve. 

A  hundred  knights  :  yes,  that  on  euerie  dreame 

Each  buz,  each  fancie,  each  complaint,  dislike, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powres. 
And  hold  our  Hues  in  mercy.— SAoA-m.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
They  still  appear  of  the  same  froward  race,  whereof  their 
predecessors  were,  that  to  the  miracles  of  a  journey  both 
night  and  day  engarded  by  a  Deity,  dare  besottedly  prefer 
the  garlick  and  the  onyons  of  Egypt. 

Fellliam.  Something  upon  St.  Lake  xiv.  20. 
VOL.  I, 
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EN-GULF.  (Also/n.)  Fr.  Engolfer,  gouffre ; 
It.  Ingolfare;  Sp.  Engolfar ;  Dut.  Golpen,  to  gulp 
or  swallow  largely ;  to  swallow  eagerly,  greedily. 
Skinner  thinks,  from  the  Lat.  Quia,  or  from  the 
sound. 

To  swallow  up,  or  plunge,  as  into  a  gvlf;  to 
absorb. 

And  in  destruction's  river 

Engulph  and  swallow  those 

Whose  hate  thus  makes  in  anguish, 

Sly  soule  afflicted  languish.- 5ir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  143. 

Like  an  huge  jEtna  of  deepe  engulfed  gryefe, 

Sorrow  is  heaped  in  thy  hollow  chest. 
Whence  foorth  it  breakes  in  sighes  and  anguish  rife 
As  smoke  and  sulphure  mingled  with  confused  strj-fe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

As  waves  on  waves  succeed, 

On  the  bleak  beach  they  toss  the  sea-green  weed, 
Now  bare  the  dangers  of  th'  engulphing  sand, 
Now  swelling  high  roll  foaming  on  the  strand. 

Fawkes.  An  Eulogy  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

EN-HA'BIT,  t).  (Now  commonly /«.)  Lat. 
Habitare,  i.e.  habere,  (sc. )  domicilium,  to  have, 
hold  or  keep  (sc.)  a  dwelling  or  abiding  place. 

To  dwell  or  abide,  to  reside,  to  remain  or  live. 

Ac  eremites  that  enhabilen  hem.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  107. 

&  y(*  was  Rome  wel  waxen  and  redoubted  of  the  Parthes, 
and  eke  of  other  folke  enhabytyng  aboute. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  \>.  ii. 

That  of  hem  thve,  and  hir  issue 

There  was  so  large  a  retinue 

Of  nacions  seuentie  and  two. 

In  sondrie  place  eche  one  of  tho 

The  wide  worlde  haue  enhabiled.—Gotcer.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

And  this  erth  which  we  wretched  sinners  do  ehabite  is 
not  set  vp  on  highe  but  down  in  a  low  place,  ful  of  synes  & 
wickednes  euerye  place  of  it. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  142.  pt.  ii. 

EN-HALSE,  V.     To  take  round  the  neck. 

First  to  mine  inne  commeth  in  my  brother  false, 
Embraceth  me  :  wel  met  good  brother  Scales, 

And  weepes  withal :  the  other  me  enhalse 
With  welcome  cosin.  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  406, 


EN-HANCE,  I'.  ^ 
Enha'ncf.ment.     V  ( 
Enha'ncek.  J 


( .Also  In. )  Perhaps  from 
the  Fr.  Hav.iscr,  which 
Wachter  thinks,  with  the 
Fr.  Haiit,  and  the  Ger.  Hat,  alius,  heed,  heighth, 
are  the  same  words  with  the  A.  S.  Heihe,  head  ; 
the  height  or  top  of  a  thing. 

"  Fr.  Hausser,  —  to  hoise  (i.  e.  hoist)  raise, 
elevate,  heave  up,  lift  high,  set  aloft,  advance," 
(  Cotgrave. ) 

To  heave,  raise,  or  lift  up  ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt, 
to  advance,  to  augment,  to  increase. 


Hester  by  hire  conseil  enhavnced  gretly  the  peple  of  God, 
in  the  regne  of  Assuerus  the  king. 

Chancer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

He  doth  no  pastour's  offv'ce  that  robeth  Christen  kingcs 
of  their  princely  power  S;  autorite,  to  enhaunce  the  tyran- 
nouse  vsurpacyons  of  Antichrist. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Both  of  them  high  attonce  their  hands  enhaunst. 
And  both  attonce  their  huge  blowes  downe  did  sway. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

After  hir  also  no  small  attendants  came  in  with  Edward 
the  Confessour,  whom  he  preferred  to  the  greatest  officers 
in  the  realme,  in  so  much  that  one  Robert,  a  Norman,  be- 
1  came  Archbishop  of  Canturburie  whose  preferment  much 
enhanced  the  minds  of  the  French. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Britain,  c.  4. 

Their  yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their  value 

to  her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this  day  improved  at 

all,  the  landlords  making  no  less  gain  by  fines  and  income, 

then  there  is  raised  in  other  places  by  enhancement  of  rents. 

Bacon.  The  Office  of  Alienations. 

And  yet  should  God  thus  hearken  to  that  prayer,  continue 
us  under  this  discipline  longer,  provide  a  new  stock  of 
artillery,  and  empty  another  heaven,  another  magazine,  and 
armory  upon  us,  and  all  prove  but  bruia  fnlmina  still, 
another  seven  years  of  judgments  thrive  no  better  with  us, 
than  the  last  sad  apprentiship  hath  done  :  oh  what  an  en- 
hancement would  this  be  of  our  reckoning. 

Hammond.   Works,  \cA.  iv.  p.  537, 
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There  may  be  just  reason  upon  a  general  mortality  of 
cattle  to  set  those  beasts  that  remain  at  an  higher  rate,  or 
upon  a  dearth  of  grain  or  other  commodities,  to  highten  the 
price  ;  but  in  such  cases  we  must  be  so  affected,  as  that  we 
grudge  to  ourselves  our  own  gain,  that  we  be  not  in  the 
first  file  of  enhancers. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  I.  Case  2. 

But  to  enhance  their  pain,  they  view  below, 

Where  lakes  stand  full,  and  plenteous  rivers  flow. 

Between  two  streams  expires  the  panting  host 

And  in  aland  of  water  are  they  lost. — Rotve.  Lvcan,  b.  iv. 

Th'  excise  and  chimney-publican, 
The  Jew-fore-staller  and  enhancer. 
To  him  for  all  their  crimes  did  answer. 

Butler.  To  the  Memory  of  Duval. 
Quoth  Dick,  "  'Tis  diflicult  to  know 
The  truth  of  facts  so  long  ago. 
Writers  enhance  their  hero's  glory. 
The  better  to  set  off  their  story." 

Cambridge.  Learning.  A  Dialogue. 

If  it  has  had  any  thing  like  an  uniform  rise,  this  enhance- 
ment may  easily  be  proved  not  to  be  owing  to  the  encrease 
of  taxes,  but  to  uniform  eucrease  of  consumption  and  of 
money. —Burke.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

EN-HA'RBOUR,  y.  To  protect,  to  cover,  to 
lodge,  to  dwell,  to  inhabit. 

O  true  delight !  enharboring  the  brests 

Of  those  sweet  creatures  with  the  plumy  crests. 

Browne.  Pastorals,  b.  i.  3.  3. 

EN-HARMO'NIAN.  ^       Fr.    Harmonie ;    It. 

Enh.^rmo'nick,  )!.  >  Armonia  ;     Sp.  ArmO' 

Enh.4rmo'nick,  «(//.  J  nia ;  Lat.  Harmonia ; 
Gr.  'Apjiiovia,  from  dpiio^ftv,  convenire,  congruere. 

The  Greeks  distributed  their  music  into  three 
genera ;  the  Diatonic  for  tones  and  semitones ; 
the  Chromatic  for  semitones  and  minor  thirds ; 
and  the  Enharmonic  for  quarter  tones  and  major 
thirds. 

And  OljTnpus,  as  Aristocritus  writeth,  is  reputed  by 
musicians 'to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mu sick  called 
etiharmonian.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1090. 


F.nharmonion,  one  of  the  three  general  sorts  of  musick  : 
song  of  m.-mv  parts,  or  a  curious  concent  of  sundry  tunes. 
Id.  lb.  Explanation  of  Obscure  Word). 

Those,  it  seems,  were  the  first  enharmonick  melodies;  and 
are  still  retained  by  some,  who  play  on  the  flute  in  the 
antique  stile  without  any  division  of  a  semitone. 

Sir  TV.  Jones.  On  the  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus. 

EN-HASTE.  "  Fr.  Master,— io  hasten,  acce- 
lerate, speed,  quicken,  set  forward  apace,"  (Cot- 
grave.  ) 

But  to  Edippus  I  will  retourne  ayen, 
Which  him  enhasteth  aie,  from  day  to  day 
Towards  Thebes,  in  all  that  euer  he  may. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 
And  they  enhasled  hem,  making  none  abode. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  iu. 

EN-HE'RITANCE.  >     (Now/n.)  Tr.Heriter ; 

Enhe'ritage.  ^Sf.Heridar;  hat.  Here- 

dilare,  from  heeres.      See  Disheir. 

Any  thing  received  by  hereditary  descent ;  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor. 

For  this  ye  knowe  that  no  whoremonger  either  vncleane 
person  or  couetous  person  (which  is  the  worshipper  of 
images)  hath  anv  enheritavnce  in  the  kingdome  of  Christ 
and  of  GoA.—Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  104. 

Than  answered  Rahell  and  Lea,  &  sayde  vnto  hym  we 
haue  no  parte  nor  enherilaiice  in  our  father's  house,  he 
cotmteth  vs  euen  as  straungers,  for  he  hath  solde  us,  St 
hath  euen  eaten  vp  the  price  of  vs. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  21. 

The  prince  being  bold  of  stomake  &  of  good  courage,  an- 
swered saiyng,  to  recouer  my  father's  kyngdome  &  enheritoge 
from  his  father  and  grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him,  after 
him,  to  me  lyneally  deuoluted.— ifaK.  Edw.  IV.  an.  '0. 


EN-HORT,  i 


Exhort,  (qv.) 


And  over  all  this  yet  said  he  mochel  more 

To  this  effect,  ful  wisely  to  enhort 

The  peple,  that  they  shuld  hem  recomfort. 

Chancer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2853. 

EN-HUME,  u.  (Commonly /«.)  Lat.  Humus, 
the  ground. 

To  receive  into,  to  put  into  the  ground;  to 
bury,  to  swallow  up. 


EN  J 

Boon  as  the  monster,  that  to  shore  pursu'd 
His  deathful  way,  the  boat  and  champion  view  d, 
He  op'd  his  greedy  throat  that  raisht  enhume 
A  horse  and  horseman  in  its  li/iiig  tomb ! 

Huolc.  Of  Orlando  Fiirioi 


ENI'GMA.  ^       Fr.  £"(<7mc;   It.  Sp.  and 

Enigma'tick.  I  Lat.  Eniijma;  Gr.  Aii'17^0; 
Enigma'tical.  ( atvos,  dark,  obscure;  and 
Enigma'tically.  J  when    used    substantively, 

says   Lonnep,   signifies   any  thing   obscure;    and 

thus  enigma,  or  anigma,  an  obscure  speech,  an 

obscure  saying. 

All    obscure,    dark,    doubtful,    or    ambiguous 

saying. 
Ar.  Some  enit/ma,  some  riddle,  come  thy  leuuy  begin. 

Shakespeare.  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

That  cEnigmatick  foe,  -whose  ammunition 
Is  nothing  else  but  want  of  all  provision. 

BeaumoiU.  Psyche,  c.  9.  s.  50. 

Certainly  so  wealthy  a  queene,  so  great  a  loucr  of  wisdome 

could  not  want  great  schollers  at  home ;  tliem  she  had  first 

opposed  with  her  enigmaticall  demands ;  and  now  finding 

herselfe  unsatisfied,  she  takes  herselfe  to  this  oracle  of  God. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Salomon  and  the  Queene  of  Sheba. 

This  freedom  of  the  first  man  Adam,  and  our  first  father, 
was  enigmaticallij  described  by  Asclepias  Atheniensis  (saith 
Mirandula)  in  the  person  and  fable  of  Proteus,  who  was 
said,  as  often  as  he  pleased  to  change  his  shape. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  6, 

At  length  Deucalion  clear'd  his  cloudj  brow, 

And  said,  "  the  dark  enigma  will  allow 

A  meaning;  which  if  well  I  understand, 

From  sacrilege  will  free  the  God's  command ; 

This  earth  our  mighty  mother  is  ;  the  stones 

In  her  capacious  body  are  her  bones ; 

These  we  must  cast  behind."— XSr^/rffM.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  i. 

His  death  also  was  enigmatically  described  by  the  de- 
struction, or  demolishraent  of  his  bodily  temple,  answerable 
to  those  circumlocutions  concerning  our  onlinary  death. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser  27. 
His  immortality  alone  can  solve 
The  darkest  of  enigmas,  human  hope. 
Of  all  the  darkest,  if  at  death  we  die. 

Yojiny.  Complaint,  Night  7. 

Another  very  persuasive  argument,  that  the  antichristian 
power  in  question  is  the  growth  of  these  latter  times,  is  the 
mysterious  darkness  which  in  the  enigmatic  prophecies  in 
the  Apocalypse  concerning  antichrist  lay  involved  for  many 
&Zes.—  Warburton.   The  Rise  of  Antichrist. 

He  hath  done  this  likewise  in  the  allegorical  descent  of 
.ff'.ncas  into  hell ;  which  is  no  other  than  an  eniymalical 
representation  of  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries. 

Id.  Divine  Legation,  b.  u.  s.  4. 

This  [that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day]  he  gene- 
rally declared  enigmatically  to  the  Jews,  but  ill  the  most 
explicit  terms  to  the  apostles  in  private. 

Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 

EN-JOIN.  (Also/n.)  Ft.  Enjoindre ,-  Lat. 
Jnjmig-ere,  to  join  to,  put  with  or  upon. 

To'  put  upon,  to  lay  upon,  (sc. )  an  order,  an 
admonition  ;  and  thus  to  admonish,  to  exhort,  to 
exhort  earnestly. 
The  penaunce  that  the  prest  enjoyncth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  113. 

But  peraventure  he  hath  swiche  hevinesse  and  swiche 

wrath  to  us  ward,  because  of  cure  offence,  that  he  wol  en- 

joynen  us  swiche  a  peine,  as  we  moun  not  here  ne  susteine. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melitieus. 

We  wil  you  also  to  eninyne  him  penaunce,  as  ye  shal  seit 
conuenient,  for  the  health  of  his  soul. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

In  the  meane  time  that  theis  things  were  a  doing,  the  fote- 
men  out  of  Auuerne  and  the  horsmen  that  were  eninyned 
to  all  Gallia  assembled  together.— GoitZjnj.  Ccesar,  fol.  220. 

Ah  !  nay,  sir  knight,  said  she,  it  may  not  he. 
But  that  1  needs  must  by  all  meanes  fulfill 
This  penance,  which  enioyned  is  to  me, 
Least  vnto  me  betide  a  greater  ill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 
ilnntr.  Do  not  contemn  me  : 
Enjoin  me  what  you  please,  with  any  hazard 
I'll  undertake  it. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  iv.  so.  2. 

To  what  the  laws  enjoin  submission  pay ; 
And  what  the  senate  shall  command,  obey. 

Stepney.  Juvenal,  Sat.  1. 
To  them  more  awful  than  the  name  of  king 
To  Asia's  trembling  millions,  is  the  law  ; 
Whose  sacred  voice  enjoins  them  to  confront 
Ununmber'd  foes,  to  Yanquish,  or  to  die. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  iv. 
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EN-JOY,  D.  ^       (Also   In.)      Ft.  Jouir;    It. 

Enjo'ver.         [  Godere;   Sp.  Goyar,  jrozar,  from 

Enjo'ying,  «.   [  the  Lat.  Gaud-ere,  to  be  glad  or 

Enjo'vment.  J  gladden. 

To  have,  possess,  use  with  gladness,  with  plea- 
sure or  delight ;  to  take  delight,  to  feel  pleasure 
in. 

And  upon  alle  these  thingis  haue  ghe  charite,  that  is  the 

boond  of  perfeccioun,  and  the  pees  of  Crist  enioie  in  ghoure 

hertis  in  which  ghe  ben  clepid  in  00  bodi,  and  be  ghe  kynde. 

Wiclif  Colocensis,  c.  3. 

Or  if  the  iudgemente  of  the  senate  oughte  to  be  obserued, 
then  ought  Fr.aunce  to  be  free,  for  as  much  as  it  was 
decreed  that  beinge  conquered  by  battell,  it  should  styll 
cnio// their  owne  lawes  and  customes. 

Goldtng.  Casar,  fol.  3i. 

Nowe,  therefore,  since  the  Goddes  haue  suffered  to  you 
the  thing  whiche  ye  durst  neuer  haue  wished  for :  that  is 
your  countrey,  your  wines,  and  your  children,  being  the 
thinges  whiche  men  esteeme  more  than  life,  and  redeeme 
often  tvmes  with  death  ;  why  do  yon  doubt  for  the  enioy- 
meni  of  those  thinges  to  breake  out  of  this  imprisonment » 
Brende.  Quintus  Ciirtias,  lo\.  119. 

Her  ioyous  presence  and  sweet  company 

Jn  full  content  he  there  did  long  enioy, 
Ne  wicked  envie,  nor  vile  iealousie 

His  deare  delights  were  able  to  annoy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  «  c.  12. 


But  unfitness  and  contrariety  frustrates  and  nullifies  for 
ever,  unless  it  be  a  rare  chance,  all  the  good  and  peace  of 
wedded  conversation-,  and  leaves  nothing  between  them 
enjoyable,  but  a  prone  and  savage  necessity,  not  worth  the 
name  of  marriage  unaccompanied  with  love. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

I  hold  such  strife 

As  'tixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found; 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoijcr,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure, 

Shakespeare,  Son.  75. 

WTiat  is  it  to  deny  a  base  inclination  that  will  undo  me ; 

in  obedience  to  him  that  made,  and  redeemed  me ;  and  to 

despise  the  little  things  of  present  sense,  for  the  hope  of 

everlasting  enjoyments;  trifling  pleasure,  for  hallelujahs? 

Glanvill,  Ser.  1. 

And  happier  lives  the  homely  swain, 
■Who.  in  some  cottage,  far  from  noise, 
His  few  paternal  goods  enjoys. 
Nor  knows  the  sordid  lust  of  gain. 

Hughes.  Horace,  h.  ii.  Ode  IG. 

God  can  order  even  his  word  and  precepts  so,  and  turn 
them  to  the  destruction  of  the  unprofitable,  unworthy 
entailers  of  them;  that,  as  it  is  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  13,  They 
shall  go  backward!,  and  be  broken,  and  snared  and  taken. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 

Neither  is  the  enjoying  a  more  profitable  ministry,  or 
lining  under  a  more  pure  discipline  in  the  separate  congre- 
gation, a  just  cause  of  forsaking  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  which  we  are  members;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause we  are  not  to  commit  a  sin  for  the  promoting  a  good 
end.— Sharp,  vol.i.  Ser.  1. 

Aristotle,  in  particular,  doth  affirm  that  the  true  nature 
of  riches  doth  consist  in  the  contented  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  things  we  have,  rather  then  in  the  possession  of  them. 
Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

And  thus  to  come  to  the  words  of  the  text,  his  eternal 
power  is  made  manifest  in  his  having  created  us  ;  and  his 
Godhead  in  his  being  the  author  of  all  those  perfections, 
which  we  en)nii  only  in  a  small  degree,  but  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  a  full  and  unlimited  manner.— Pearce,  vol.i.  Ser.  I. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  little  all  other 
comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom  health  is  denied.  Yet 
who  is  there  does  not  sometimes  hazard  it  for  the  enjoyment 
I  of  an  homl— Rambler,  No.  178. 

EN-I'SLED.  (Also/n.)  Stationed,  situated, 
formed  into,  an  isle  or  island. 


Poly-Qlbion,  s.  2. 

EN-KI'NDLE,  r.     (Also/n.)     See  Candle. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  on  fire  ;  to  burn,  or  cause 
to  burn  ;  to  heat,  to  inflame,  to  enlighten ;  and 
met.  to  warm,  to  inflame,  to  heat,  to  animate,  to 
enliven. 

Lee  vs  comforte  them  that  stagger,  and  not  make  them 
desperate,  no  nor  let  vs  extinguishe  the  smoldering  flaxe, 
but  enkendle  \X..—  Vdal.  Romaynes,  c.  13. 

For  what  shame  should  such  mighty  persons  get. 
For  two  weak  women's  cau.se  to  disagree? 

Nay,  wha'  shall  I  that  shall  be  deem'd  to  set 
Th'  enkindled  fi.i-e,  seeming  inflamed  for  me? 


Enla'rgedly. 
Enla'rgement. 
Enla'roer. 
Enla'rging,  n. 


Daniel.  Octavia  to  Marcus  Anloniut. 


May  we,  remote 

From  the  hoarse,  brazen  sound  of  war,  enjoy 
Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth,  and  hospitable  love. 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  U 
I  otl  was  wont,  invited  to  his  cell. 
At  noon  beneath  his  cavern  to  retire 
From  the  sun's  heat,  where  all  the  passing  hours, 
The  good  old  man  improv'd  with  converse  high. 
And  in  my  breast  enkindled  virtue's  love. —  Wartan,  Eel. 5. 

EN-LA'CED.  (Also/n.)  Ft.  Enlacer,— to 
entangle,  to  ensnare  ;  (in  Fletcher)  to  surround, 
to  enrap,  to  enfold. 

But  with  hou  great  harms  these  forsaid  waies  ben  enlaced 
[implicita;]  I  shall  shew  you  shortly. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
Host,  whom  thou  most  admir'st,  may  she  embrace  thee ; 
And  flaming  in  thy  love ;  with  snowy  arms  enlace  thee. 
P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel.  7.  s.  34. 

EN-LA'NGUORED.    Fr.Languen  Lat.Zan- 

guere. 

To  pine,  to  decay,  to  droop,  to  faint. 

For  on  that  horse  no  colour  is, 

But  onely  dedde  and  pale  ywis, 

Of  such  a  colour  enlangored 

Was  abstinence  ywis  coloured. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

EN-LAP,  V.     Involvere,  to  cover,  to  enwrap. 

Bocchus  -writeth,  that  there  he  brought  rubies  from  Mar- 
sils  and  Lisbon  in  Portugall;  but  with  much  adoe  and  great 
difiicultie  they  are  found,  by  reason  of  the  clay  wherein  they 
be  enlapped  in  certaine  desarts  and  forrests  burnt  with  the 
sun.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  7. 

EN-LARD,  r.     Fr.  Larder;   Sp.  Eyilardar. 

To  stick,  season  or  dress  with  lard;  which  Cot- 
grave  calls  the  fat  of  bacon  or  of  pork. 
By  going  to  Achilles, 

That  -were- to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride, 

And  adde  more  coles  to  Cancer  when  he  burnes 

With  entertaining  great  Hipirion. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  Sr  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  S. 

EN-LARGE,  t).  ^  (A1eo/«.)  Fr.Eslargir; 
It.  Allargare ;  Lat.  Largns. 
To  magnify,  to  amplify; 
to  make  great  or  greater; 
to  aggrandize,  to  increase, 
to  augment,  to  extend,  to  dilate,  to  expand,  to 
expatiate;  and  also,  to  set  at  large,  to  free,  to 
give  liberty  or  freedom  to. 

I  must  of  pittee  my  charitie  enlarge. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
For  whereas  by  the  affinity  of  King  Philip,  he  hoped  to 
haue  his  kingdom  enlarged,  he  was  by  the  same  Philip  de- 
prived of  his  owne  realme,  and  compelled  in  his  old  age  to 
Hue  a  banished  man.— Golding.  Justine,  fol.  41. 

The  Macedons  marched  xxxii.  in  a  ranke,  for  the  streygt- 
nes  of  the  ground  wolde  not  suffer  the  to  go  any  broader, 
but  by  lytic  &  little  as  the  plaine  betwene  the  niountahies 
bega  to  elarge,  so  they  had  libertie  both  to  make  tlieire  hat- 
tailes  broader  &  also  for  the  horseme  to  march  vpo  the  sides. 
Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  37. 
See  ye  what  manier  ministers  and  enlargers  of  his  domi- 
nions &  iurisdiccion  he  chose  out  for  the  nones— poore 
felowes,  men  of  lowe  degree,  men  of  no  learning  ne  know- 
ledge, but  euen  of  the  bare  mother  witte  &  tonge. 

Vdal.  Luke,  c.  24. 
And  more  than  that,  she  promist  that  she  would, 

In  case  she  might  finde  fauour  in  his  eye, 
Deuise  how  to  enlarge  him  out  of  holde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 
I  will  enlarge  myself  no  further  to  you  at  this  time,  but 
conclude  with  this  tetrastic,  which  my  brain  ran  upon  in 
my  bed  this  moxnm%.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  29. 

Justification  is  taken  two  ways  in  Scripture  ;  slricti  magis, 
and  extensirl :  precisely  for  remission  of  sinnes,  by  the  onely 
merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  accepted  for  us,  and  im- 
puted to  us,  and  enlargedly  for  that  act  of  God,  and  the 
necessary  and  immediate  concomitants  unto,  and  conse- 
quents upon  that,  the  whole  and  entire  state  and  quality 
and  condition  of  man  regenerate,  changed;  by  which  a  sin- 
ner guilty  of  death,  is  acquitted,  clensed,  made  just  in  him- 
selfe.  reconciled  unto  God,  appointed  to  walke,  and  beginning 
to  walke  in  holinesse  and  in  newnesse  of  life. 

Mountagu.  Jppeale  to  Casar,  c.  6. 
The  opening  of  other  vicine  passages  might  quickly  ob- 
literate any  tracks  of  these  :  as  the  making  of  one  hole  in 
the  yeelding  mud,  defaces  the  print  of  another  near  it,  at 
least  the  accession  of  enlargement,  which  was  derived  from 
such  transitions,  would  be  as  soon  lost  as  made. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  14. 
Roch.  I  then  desire  the  liberty  of  Romont, 
And  that  my  Lord  Novall,  whose  private  wrong 
Was  equal  to  tha  injury  that  was  done 
To  the  dignity  of  the  court,  will  pardon  it. 
And  now  sign  his  enlargement. 

Massinger.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  i,  ac.  2> 


ENL 


Unto  •wl'.oM  nohi'lthstanding,  we  shall  not  contentioUsly 
rejoin,  or  only  to  justifie  our  own,  but  to  applaud  or  confirm 
his  maturer  assertions  :  and  shall  confer  what  is  in  us  unto 
his  name  and  honour :  ready  to  be  swallowed  in  any  worthy 
enlar<jer. — Brown.  Vulgar  Eryours.  To  the  Reader,  sig.  A3. 

By  her  [Argo]  made  bold,  the  daring  race  defy'd 
The  winds  tempestuous  and  the  swelling  tide' : 
JIuch  she  enlarged  destruction's  ample  power, 
And  open'd  ways  to  death  unknown  before. 

Rtjwe.  Lucan,  b.  iii. 

He  that  is  in  such  a  condition  as  doth  place  him  above 

contempt,  and  below  envy,  cannot  by  any  enlargement  of 

his  fortune  be  made  really  more  rich  or  more  happy  than  he 

is.—  Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Whose  mean  acrostics,  labour'd  in  a  frame 
On  scattcr'd  letters,  raise  a  painful  scheme  ; 
And,  by  confinement  in  their  work,  control 
The  great  eniargings  of  the  boundless  soul. 

Parnell.  To  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
While  to  the  north  of  their  own  beauteous  fields 
Tile  pictur'd  scene  they  view,  where  Avon  shapes 
His  winding  way,  enlarging  as  it  flows, 
Nor  hastes  to  join  Sabrina's  prouder  wave. 

Jago.  Edge-Hill,  b.  i. 

Yet.  permit  me  just  to  hint,  my  lord,  while  I  restrain  my 
pen  from  all  enlargement,  that  if  the  fairest  public  character 
must  be  raised  upon  private  virtue,  as  surely  it  must,  your 
grace  has  laid  already  the  securest  foundation  of  the  former, 
in  the  latter.— J/a«c"(.  To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

EN-LENGTH,  v.  >       To   extend   or    stretch 
Enls'ngthen.  (  out.     As  a  term  of  mea- 

surement distinguished  from  breadth,  width,  &c. 
What  a  new 

~      '  '      '   ~  '  '  King's  Majesti 


ENM 
EN-LIST,  V.  ■  (Also  In.)    FtMsk;  li.Lkt<i;  \     EN-MESH, 
from   Goth,    and  A.  S.  Zis-an ;    Ger.   and  Dut.         Enha'sh, 


END 

Fr. 3Taches,  macks,  mteques. 
The  mashes  or  holes  of  a  net 


Les-en,  colligere  ;  and  thus  lUt,  (qv.) :  a  collection    between  thread  and  thread  ;  Lat.  Macula. 


season  of  encouraging 
'.nglh  the  days  dispos'd  to  go 
Daniel.  A  Paneq 


■V,v.\  (Aho  In.)  A.S.On-leoht. 
J,!).  >an,  leoht-an,  to  illuminate; 
<ER.    J  that  which  illuminates. 


The  eflJuvium  passing  out  in  a  smaller  thread,  and  more 
nlenglhened  filament,  stirreth  the  bodies  iiiterposed. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

EN-LIGHT,  V. 

Enli'ghten 

En'li'giiten 

To  give  lipht  unto,  to  throw  light  upon,  to  illu- 
minate, to  illustrate;  to  make  clear  or  bright; 
(met.)  to  throw  light  upon  the  understanding,  to 
free  from  obscurity,  to  give  power  to  see  clearly, 
to  clear  the  views  or  perceptions. 

Ever  nigli  to  such  as  stand 
In  his  feare,  his  favour  is  : 
How  call  then  his  glory  misse 
Shortly  to  enlighl  our  land.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  ?5. 

From  thence  this  pow'r  the  shapes  of  things  abstracts. 

And  them  within  her  passive  part  receives. 

Which  are  enlightened  by  that  part  which  acts  ; 

And  so  the  forms  of  single  things  perceives. 

Dames.   Tlie  Immortalhie  rj  the  Soul. 
Here  Adam  interpos'd.     O  sent  from  heaven, 
Eulighlner  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  reveai'd  :  those  chiefly,  which  concerne 
Just  Abraham  and  his  &eei.— Milton.  Par.  Loil,  b.  xii. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine. 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes ; 
Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Crilicisni. 
1.  We  may  consider,  that  religion  doth  prescribe  the 
truest  and  best  rules  of  action  ;  thence  enlightning  our  mind, 
and  rectifying  our  practice  in  all  matters,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions, so  that  whatever  is  performed  according  to  it,  is 
well  done  and  wisely. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

The  sun,  in  the  evening,  is  out  of  our  sight. 
And  the  moon  is  enlightened  to  govern  the  night  ; 
His  power  we  behold  in  yon  high-arch'd  roof. 
When  the  stars,  in  their  order,  shine  forth  in  its  proof. 

Byrom.  A  Thanksgiving  Hymn. 
The  light  itself  became  darkness,  and  then  was  a  proper 
season  for  the  great  enlightener  of  the  worid  to  appear. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

EN- LINK,    V.      Link,    annulus   catenae,    from 
Lenck-en,  flectere,  to  bend.      See  Link. 
To  connect,  to  enchain. 
■Who  hauing  lately  left  that  louelv  paire, 
Enlinked  fast  in  wr-dlock's  loya'll  band, 
Bold  Marinell  with  Florimell  the  faire. 
With  whom  great  feast  and  goodly  glee  he  fond, 


Departed  from  the  c 


Fae, 


What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  Warre, 
Arrayed  in  flames  like  to  the  Prince  of  fiends, 
Doe  with  his  smyrcht  complexion  all  fell  feats, 
Entynckt  to  wast  and  desolation. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  F.  Act  iii.  sc.  X. 


(se. )  of  words,  names,  &c.     And  to  enlist 

To  enroll,  to  put  down,  to  write  In  a  roll  or  list, 
or  catalogue  ;  to  register,  (sc. )  the  names  of  those 
who  are  engaged  for  a  particular  purpose,  as, 
for  military  service ;  and  thus,  to  engage  the 
services. 

A  story,  in  which  uative  humour  reigns, 
Is  often  useful,  always  entertains  : 
A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration  well  applied. 

Cowper.  Coneersaliun. 

EN-LIVE,  y.     A       (Also/«.)     A.  S.  Libban, 
Enli'ven.  (lenf.an;    Gcr.  Leb-en ;   Dut. 

Enli'vener.  f  Leven,  vivere,  to  live. 

_  ENLr'vENiNG,  n.  )       To  give  life,  spirit,  anima- 
tion to ;  to  quicken,  to  animate  ;  to  give  spright- 
liness,  cheerfulness ;  to  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 
Prince  of  the  orchard,  fair  as  dawning  morn, 
Fenc'd  with  the  law,  and  ripe  as  soon  as  born. 
That  apple  grew,  which  this  soul  did  enlive. 

Donne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  3. 
See,  see  !  the  darts  by  which  wc  burn'd 
Are  bright  louisa's  pencils  turn'd  ; 
With  which  she  now  enliveth  more 
Beauties  than  they  destroy'd  before. 

Lovelace.  Prineess  Louisa  Drawing. 
Lo,  of  themselves  th'  enliven' d  chess-men  move  ! 
Lo,  the  unbred,  ill-organis'd  pieces  prove 
As  full  of  art  and  industry, 
Of  courage  and  of  policy, 
As  we  ourselves,  who  think  there's  nothing  wise  bnf  we. 
Cowley.  Destiny. 
The  good  man  is  full  of  joyful  enlirenings.    (In  some  edi- 
tions " gladding  viviflcation."—J'f«/,a,„,  pt.i.  Res.  84. 

They  become  members  of  Christ,  and  members  one  of 
another.  This.  I  say,  is  done  by  means  of  that  one  spirit 
which  animates  and  enlivens  that  whole  body,  and  gives  j 
strength  and  nourishment  to  every  part  of  that  body.  I 


To  catch  as  in  a  net ;  to  ensnare. 

So  will  I  turne  her  vertue  into  pitch, 

And  out  of  her  owne  goodnesse  make  the  net, 

That  shall  enmash  them  M.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

E'NMITY.     See  Enemy. 

ENMO'ISED.  It  is  explained,  says  Skinner, 
comforted ;  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 

Also  ladie  mine,  desire  hath  longe  dured  some  speakings 
to  haue,  or  else  at  the  leaste  liaue  been  enmnised  with  sight : 
and  for  wanting  of  these  thinges,  my  mouth  woulde  and  he 
durst,  pleine  right  sore,  sithen  euUs  for  my  goodnesse,  arne 
manifolde  to  mee  holden. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.i. 

EN-MO'VED,  i.  e.  moved,  or  emoved. 


much  cnmoued  with  his  speech, 
L's  point  through  his  hart  did  pearce. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

).     To  shut  up,  confine  or  en- 
:'all;  to  imprison.     See  To  Im- 


Sliar 


•  Ser. 


For  the  seed  conjoin'd 

Lets  into  nature's  work  the  imperfect  kind  ; 
But  fire,  th'  entivener  of  the  general  frame. 
Is  one,  its  operation  still  the  same. 

Drydeu.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
For  by  this  means,  I  was  enabled  to  enliven  the  poems 
by  various  touches  of  pastoral  description ;  not  affectedly 
picturesque  imagina- 
Iting  from  the  scenery  of  the  place 


brought  in  from  the  i 
tion,  but  necessarily  i 
itself. — Mason.  Etfrida,  Let.^ 


A.  S.  Lyc-an,  obserarc,  clau- 


(See  Illumine.)  "  Fr.  £« 
clear,  brighten,  illus 


EN-LOCK 

dere. 

To  close  or  shut  up. 

But  lo  that  sacred  saint  my  soueraigne  queene 
In  whose  cnasf-;  breast  all  bounty  naturall, 
And  treasures  of  true  loue  enloclied  beene, 
Boue  all  her  sex  that  euer  yet  was  seene. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b 

EN-LOOSE.      A.S.  On-les-an,  to  loose 
Un-loose  and  Unless. 

EN-LU'MINE, 
luminer. — 

To  illuminate,   inlight 
trate,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Highte  this  clerk,  whos  retorike  swete 
Enlumined  all  Itaillie  of  poetrie. 

Chancer.  The  Clerkes  Prologue,  v.  7909. 
Of  theorike  principalle 
The  philosopher  in  specialle 
The  propirtees  hath  determined, 
As  thilke  whiche  is  enlumined 

Of  wisdome,  and  of  high  prudence. —Ciaw.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
Whose  glory  shineth  as  the  morning  starre. 
And  with  her  light  the  earth  cnlumines  cleare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

EN-MA'RBLE.     ,See  Emmaeele. 

EN-MA'RVEL,  v.  "  Ft.  Esmerveiller,  ~  to 
make  to  wonder,  admire,  or  marvel  at ;  to  breed 
astonishment  or  admiration  in,"  ( Cotgrave. )  The 
allusion  to  Spenser  probably  caused  Gray  to  coin 
this  word. 

Now  I  talk  of  verses,  Mr.  Walpole  and  I  have  frequently 
wondered  you  should  never  mention  a  certain  imitation  of 
Spenser,  published  last  year  by  a  namesake  of  yours,  [West, 
"  On  the  Abuse  of  Travelling,"]  with  which  we  are  all  en- 
raptured and  enmarvaited.—Gray.  To  West,  Let.  25. 
P8.3 


EN- MURE, 
close,  within  a 

MURE. 


Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  cnmur'd. 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 

Shakespeare.  A  Loner's  Complaint. 

EN- NEW,  V.  To  make  neiv,  to  give  newness 
or  novelty,  or  freshness  to. 

Our  naturall  tonge  is  rude. 
And  hard  to  be  enneude 
Wyth  polyshed  tearmes  lustye. 

Skellon.  The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparrow. 
The  lady  sapliyre  blewe 
Her  veynes  doth  ennew.  Id.  lb. 

EN-NO'BLE,  V.  )      (Also  In. )  '  Fr.  Ennoblir, 
Enno'blement.     )  Sp.  Euoblicer  ;  Lat.  Nobilis, 

from  notum,  known.      So  called  a  nominis  elari- 

tate,  from  the  lustre  or  brightness  of  the  name. 
To  make  knoivn,  or  renowned,  or  famous ;  to 

confer  renown,  rank  or  title ;  to  raise,  elevate  or 

exalt ;  to  dignify,  to  aggrandize. 

Among  whom  was  Surus  a  Heduan,  a  man  both  for  mahod 
and  for  birth  greatlye  ennobled,  who  all  only  of  the  Heduans 
had  vnto  that  day  cotinued  in  arms  against  y  people  of 
'Rome.— Gotding.  Casar,  fol.  267. 

Begin  then,  6  my  dearest  sacred  dame, 

Daughter  of  Phoebus  and  of  Memorie, 
That  doest  ennoble  with  immortall  name 
The  warlike  worthies,  from  antiquitie, 
lu  thy  great  volume  of  eternitv. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

I  flnde  that  she  which  late 

Was  of  my  nobler  thoughts,  most  base  :  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  King,  who  so  ennobled. 
Is  as  'twere  borne  so. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc  3 


ustly  t 


to  his  lawe 


But.  that  God,  who  i 
abide  that  we  should  t: 
can  both  rectifie  and  enno6/c  the  blood  of  Jeptha. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cvnl.  Jcpllia. 

Zenyma  likewise  72  miles  from  Samosata;  is  ennobled  for 
the  passage  over  Euphrates:  for  joined  it  is  to  Apamia 
right  against,  by  a  bridge,  which  Selucus  the  founder  of 
both,  caused  to  be  ms.dLe.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  v.  c.  24. 

He  [Henry  VII.]  added  during  pariiament,  to  his  former 
creations,  the  ennoblement  or  aduancement  in  nobilitie  of  a 
few  others.— Baco)j.  Hen.  VII.  p.  15. 

The  eternal  wisdome  having  made  that  creature  whose 
crown  it  was  to  be  like  his  maker's,  enricht  him  with  those 
ennoblements  which  were  worthy  him  that  gave  them,  and 
made  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  receiver,  then  the  gloiy 
■ti:ing,  c.  1. 


of  their  author  - 


The  Vanity  of  Dogm 


Virgil  has  represented  an  heroic  lawgiver  i 


EN-0'RDER,  v.     To  command. 

formed  that  you 


Wliereas  we  an 
of  the  English  lu 
to  make  satisfact 


indebted  to  several 
)  us  to  enorder  you 
to  these  your  just  debts. 

Evelyn.  The  Three  late  Impostors, 


ENO 

ENO'RM,  adj.  '\       ha.t. Enonms,enormHas,-  Fr. 

Eno'rmity.         \  Enorme,  enormite :  It.Enorme, 

Eno'rmous.         j  enormita ,-   Sp.  Enorme,   enor- 

ENo'RMot'SLY.    }  midad.    Enormis,  from  e,  and 

vonna,  which  Vossius  calls  an  instrument  by  which 

it  is  distinguished,  whether  angles  are  right  angles 

or  not.      And  which   Scaliger  (de  Causs.  c.  26.) 

derives  from  Gr.  Tvoipi/ta,  notum,  by  throwing  out 

the  i :  and  this  from  yvapi^eiv,  to  make  known,  to 

ascertain.     Glanvill  also  writes  inormous. 

Out  of  rule,  measurement,  or  proportion ;  dis- 
ordered, immoderate,  huge,  excessive,  heinous. 

But  here  thai  say  that  in  healing  these  euills  and  enor- 
milies  we  do  more  hurte  than  good  as  to  raal;e  tumultes, 
sedicions  and  cause  the  people  to  rebell  ayenste  the  magis- 
tratis  and  the  ordinarie  pow^s.—Joi/e.  Expos,  of  Dan.  c.  12. 

Blessed  be  thou  most  deare  and  mercyfull  father,  which 
of  thy  tender  fauour  and  henignite,  notwithstandinge  our 
greuous  enormyUes  committed  agaynste  the,  vouchesauedst 
to  send  thine  oune  deare  sonne,  to  suffre  moste  wyle  death 
for  our  redempcyon. — A  Boke  made  bij  John,  Fri/ih,  fol.  82. 

But  it  wyll  not  be  graunted  you,  that  detestable  professyon 
of  a  Ijie  so  enormiovse.  shall  he  a  prohybycion  of  Godly 
marryage  and  a  doctrine  of  Deuils  in  hipocrisy,  though  ye 
Bhow  a  thousad  colours  to  ye  contrary.— Bote.  Jjml.  fol.  93. 


,  2.  s.  22. 

Nor  have  men's  practices  come  short  of  the  malignity  of 
their  belief,  but  if  possible  have  out  done  it.  Atheism  hath 
not  rested  in  the  judgement,  but  proceeded  to  all  enormities, 
and  debauches.— GtemiH,  Ser.  3. 

Wliich  thing  supposed,  the  influences  of  a  spirit  possess'd 
of  an  active  and  enormous  imagination,  may  be  malign  and 
dtal  where  they  cannot  be  resisted.- /d.  Ess.  6. 

The  same  earle  of  Suffolke  was  charged  with  manie  and 
Teric  great  enormioiis  crimes,  frauds,  falshoods,  and  tremens, 
which  he  had  practised,  to  the  great  preiudice  of  the  kin^ 
and  realme,  and  therevpon  was  committed  to  ward  in  tliu 
castell  ot 'Wmdsoie.—Holi?ished.  Rich.  II.  an.  1386. 

if  our  souls  came  immediately  out  of  the  hands  of  God 
'B'hen  we  came  first  into  these  bodies,  whence  tlien  are  those 
enormously  brutish  inclinations,  that  strong  natural  procli- 
vity to  vice  and  impiety  that  are  extant  in  the  children  of 
men? — Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

When  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  examine  our 
faith,  see  the  enormonsness  of  our  works,  what  should  hin- 
dti  them  from  measuring  the  master  by  the  disciple. 

Decay  of  Piehj. 

And  whenever  it  comes  to  fare  thus  with  any  civil  state, 
virtue  and  common  honesty  seem  to  make  their  appeal  to 
the  supreme  governor  of  all  things,  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  to  correct  those  clamorous  enormities, 
which  are  grown  too  big  and  strong  for  law  or  shame,  or  any 
human  coertion. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


Yet  not  in  vain  th'  enormous  weight  was  cast. 

Which  Grantor's  body  sunder'd  at  the  waist. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  had  man's  body  been  made  too 
monstrously  strong,  too  enormously  gigantick,  it  would  have 
rendered  him  a  dangerous  tyrant  in  the  world,  too  strong  in 
some  respects,  even  for  his  own  kind,  as  well  as  the  other 
creatures. — Berham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

Dare  I  in  such  momentous  points  advise. 

I  should  condemn  the  hoop's  enormous  size  : 

Of  ills  I  speak  by  long  experience  found. 

Oft  have  I  trod  th'  immeasurable  round. 

And  mourn'd  my  shins  bruis'd  black  with  many  a  wound. 
Jenyns.  The  Art  of  Danciny,  c.  1. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  rise  in  the  last  year,  after 
every  deduction  that  can  be  made,  affords  the  most  con  - 
Boling  and  encouraging  prospect.  It  is  enormously  out  of  all 
proportion.— Burie.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

ENO'UGH,  or)    _  Used  as   a  noun,  substan- 
Eno'w.  (  tive,  and  adjective;  and  also 

adverbially.  Dut.  Genoeg,  from  the  verb  genoeg-en, 
to  content,  to  satisfy.  "  In  the  A.  S.  it  is  genoq 
or  genoh ,-  and  appears  to  be  the  past  part,  genoged, 
multiplicatum,  manifold,  of  the  verb  genog-an, 
multiplicare,  (  Tooke,  i.  472.)  In  the  Ger.  it  is 
genug,  from  the  verb  genug-eti,  to  suffice,  content, 
or  satisfy. 

Sufficient,  contenting,  satisfying  or  satisfactory. 


It  is  ynowgh  to  the  disciple  that  he  be  .is  his  maister, 

Wiclif.  Mat.  c.  10. 
IiO,  this  declaring  ought  ijnough  suffice. 

Chaucer.  The  Monhes  Prologue,  v.  13,988. 


I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  piescn  you, 
Thau  wot  I  wel  that  it  is  good  ynow. 

Chaucer.    Frankeleines  Prologue,  v.  11,020. 


Most  wretched  mght,  whom  nothing  might  suffice, 
WHiose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store, 

AVhose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  couetise. 

Whose  wealth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made  him  pore. 
Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  euermore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


birth,  as  all  the  stars  heav'n  had, 


There  being  field-room  enough,  the  fight  lasted  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  forces 
were  totally  routed,  and  many  of  them  killed. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
There  are  both  heads  enow  to  contrive  the  particular  ways 
of  curing  those  evils,  and  hands  enow  that  will  be  open  to 
contribute  what  is  needful  to  so  useful  a  work. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
From  errours  past  the  king  more  prudent  grown ; 
Believes  he  never  can  enough  atone 
For  such  misdeed,  by  wliich  he  brought  to  shame 
A  knight  whose  worth  might  every  tribute  claim. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b  xviii. 
For,  in  good  truth,  full  many  an  ass  was 
Among  the  doctors  of  Parnassus, 
■Who  scarce  had  skiU  enough  to  teach 
Old  Lilly's  elements  of  speech. 

Cawthorn.  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius. 

E-NOUNCE,  v.  ^  Lat.  Enunciare,  alum,  {e, 
Enu'nciate,  v.  I  and  nunclus,)  from  the  Gr. 
Enuncia'tion.  (  N60S,  ( Seal,  supposes  vovy- 
ENtj'NciATiVE.      J  Kior,)HC!«,  quia,  aliquid  nouz 

apportat ;  because  he  bears  or  brings  something 

new,  some  neivs.      See  ANNOVNoe. 

To  tell,  to  report,  to  declare,  (sc.)  soraethmg 

neic ;  to  declare,  to  publish,  to  proclaim. 
Enounce  is  of  modern  introduction. 

And  therfore  seying  this  auctor  hath  lefte  them  out,  I 
will  go  no  further  the  is  here  alleged.  The  callyng  of  bread 
by  enunciation,  for  a  name  is  not  material. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fol.  49. 

Also  Esdras.  Nemias,  Ezechiell,  and  Daniel,  all  though 
they  were  prophetes :  yet  be  theirwarkes  compacle  in  fourme 
of  narrations,  whiche  by  oratours  be  called  enuneiati/ue. 

Sir  T.  Ehjol.  Gooernoer,  hi  iii.  c.  24. 

Tlie  speclflcal  preferences  that  it  [intellective  memory] 
hath  above  all  the  sensible  memory  are  these;  1.  That  it 
remembers  and  retains  such  things  as  were  never  at  all  in 
the  sense,  as  the  conceptions,  envniiations,  and  actions  of 
the  intellect  and  will,  the  conviction  of  truth  or  falsehood  of 
propositions  or  reasonings,  the  conceptions  of  universals. 

Hale.  Otigin.  of  Mankind,  p.  56. 

The  other  of  passing  God's  act  upon  the  penitent  is  by 
way  of  interpretation  and  enunciation,  as  an  ambassador, 
and  by  the  word  of  his  ministery ;  In  persona  Chrisli  con- 
donavi,  I  pardon  in  the  person  of  Christ,  saith  St.  Paul. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Ser.   The  Office  Ministerial. 

And  I  understand,  though  not  the  degree  and  excellency, 
yet  the  truth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  instance  of 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in  the  several  parts  was  ex- 
pressed in  all  forms,  indicative,  optative,  cminciative. 

Id.  lb. 
I  know  that  there  is  such  a  man  as  Plato,  though  in  the 
mean  time  I  cannot  tell  what  he  is,  nor  what  are  all  the 
truths  that  may  be  enunciated  concerning  him. 

Bp.  Barlow.  Rem.  p.  553. 

To  deny  this  great  principle  is  likewise  to  do  as  Epicurus 

did ;  who  was  reduced  to  deny  that  other  great  principle, 

viz.  The  principle  of  contradiction  :  which  is,  that  every 

intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either  true  or  false. 

Clarke.  Mr.  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

In  the  maxim,  therefore,  which  you  would  defend,  sub- 
stitute for  the  word  "  morality"  those  two  words  which  in 
your  apprehension  render  its  exact  meaning  ;  you  will  then 
have  before  you  the  proposition  you  would  defend  enounced 
in  unequivocal  termi.—Horsley.  Charge,  an.  1760. 

When  the  pious,  the  learned,  and  the  wise,  on  both  sides, 
explain,  the  controversy  turns  out  to  be  mere  contest  about 
words ;  the  matter  in  dispute  being  nothing  more  than 
this,— in  what  words  a  proposition  in  which  all  agree  may 
be  best  enounced. — Id.  lb. 

From  limbs  of  this  great  Hercules  are  fram'd 

Whole  groups  of  pigmies,  who  are  verse-men  nara'd  : 

Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own. 

And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone. 

Hart,  ruiun  of  Death. 


EK  Q 

They  saw,  though  this  academician  does  not,  that  the 
absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment in  the  Mosaic  law  evinces  its  imperfection,  and 
verifies  the  enunciation  of  the  gospel,  that  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Warburlon.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  Notes. 

EN-OYNT,  V.  i.  e.  anoint. 

&  enaynted  he  was  als  kyng  thorgh  resoun. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  206. 

And  whanne  the  sabot  was  passide  Marye  Maudelyn  and 
Marye  of  James  and  Salome  broughten  swete  smellynge 
oynementis  to  come  and  to  enognte  Jhesus. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  16. 

Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oil  enoint, 
Ne  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint. 

Cliaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2963. 

EN-PA'TRON,  V.  Lat.  Patronus,  horn  paler, 
a  father  ;  quia  patris  sit  loco. 

To  palronize,  to  take  imder  the  protection, 
( (\.  A.)  ois. father. 

For  these,  offeree,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

Shakespeare.  J  toner's  Complaint 

EN-PE'OPLE,  V.     See  Empeople. 
To  fill  with  people. 

But  we  know  'tis  very  well  enpeopled,  and  the  habitation 
thereof  esteemed  so  happy,  that  some  have  made  it  the 
proper  seat  of  Paradise. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours^  b.  i.  c.  6. 


EN-PIERCE,  I'.     k\iO  empierce. 
To  pierce  or  penetrate. 


Mer.  You  are  a  loner,  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soare  with  them  aboue  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpearced  with  his  shaft, 
To  soare  with  his  light  feathers,  and  to  bound. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  Sf  Juliet,  Act! 


EN-PO'WDERED. 

Mcder. 


Sprinkled,    as   if  with 


It  would  then  among  the  rude  and  homely  dooinges  of 
nie  and  such  as  I  am.  none  otherwise  haue  glittered,  than 
clothe  of  golde  enpowdercd  emong  patches  of  canuesse,  or 
perles  and  diamond  emong  peeble  stones. 

Udal.  To  Queene  Kalherire. 

EN-PRINT,  I'.     To  imprint,  or  impress. 

Partelye  that  he  might  the  more  effectuallye  stiere  vp  in 
them  an  earnest  desire  to  learne,  &  partly  that  it  might 
yo  more  diepely  settle  &  rest  in  their  mindes,  y>  had  been 
cnprinted  by  a  mystical  derke  colour  of  speaking. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  8. 

(Also  /n.)  Fr.  Enquerir i 
It.  Inguirere;  Sp.  Inquirer; 
Lat.  Inguirere,  (in,  and 
quarere,  to  seek. ) 

To  seek,  search  or  exa- 
mine into  ;  to  ask  or  inter- 
rogate ;  to  investigate. 

The  kyng  Wyllam,  vorto  wyte  the  wurth  of  lond 

Let  enquery  streytlyche  thoru  al  Engelond 

How  mony  plou  lond,  and  hou  mony  hyden  al  so,  &c. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  373. 


&  the  king  enquerede  of  his  men  al, 


R.  Brunne,  p.  24, 
Ne  in  enquestcs  to  come.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  219. 

And  he  [Heroude]  sente  and  slowgh  alle  the  children  that 
weren  in  Bethleem  and  in  alle  the  coostis  thereof  fro  two 
yeer  age  and  wyth  ynne,  after  the  time  he  hadde  enquired 
of  theastronomyens.— WVcii/.  Matt.  c.  2. 

And  when  Eroude  hadde  soughte  and  fovnde  not,  after 
that  he  hadde  maad  enquerynge  of  the  keperis  he  com- 
maundide  hem  to  be  brought  to  hym.— /d.  Dedis. 

This  gentil  king  hath  caught  a  gret  motif 
Of  this  witnes,  and  thought  he  wold  enquere 
Deper  in  this  cas  trouthe  for  to  lere. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  5049, 

And  thus  by  wit  and  subtil  enquering 
imagined  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 

Id.  lb.  V.  5308. 
Wandering  in  this  place,  as  in  wildernesse 
Ne  comfort  haue  I  ne  yet  assuraunce ; 
Desolate  of  joy,  replete  with  faintnesse 
No  answere  receiuing  of  min  enquiraunee. 

Id.  Lamentation  of  Marie  Uagdaleine. 

And  many  times  I  make  entjuesl.—ld.  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 


ENR 

■Whan  he  made  a  gouetnoiir 

By  weie  of  substitucion. 

Of  prouince  or  of  region, 

He  wolde  first  enquire  his  name, 

And  lete  it  openly  proclame 

What  man  he  were,  oreuill  or  good.— Gofcer.  Con.  A.  h.vii. 

And  Jehosapliat  sayde :  Is  there  neuer  a  prophet  of  the 
liOrdes  liere  more,  tliat  we  might  enquyre  of  him  1 

Bible,  1551.  ZKinijs,  c.  22. 

^Ve  could  learne  nothinge  therof  by  enquiry  ;  but  v.e  saw 
it  tried  bi  howre  glasses  of  water,  that  the  nyghtes  were 
shorter  there,  then  in  the  firme  iande. 

GoldiJir/.  Cresar,  fol.  IIG. 

For  of  those  witnesses  so  brought  into  the  kjTiges  courte 
to  giue  euidence  to  an  cnqiiest  at  the  common  law,  no  me- 
cion  shal  be  made  in  the  records,  ne  tlie  iury  be  not  bound 
alway  to  folow  the  wytnesse.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  990. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  that  man  made  out  of  fire. 

Til'  imperial  wreath  plac'd  on  his  princely  brow, 
His  lion's  courage  stands  not  to  enquire 

^\'hich  way  old  Henry  came  by  it ;  or  how 
At  Pomfret-castle  Richard  should  expire. 

Drayton.  The  Bailie  of  Agineourt. 

Superficial  enquirers  may  easily  satisfie  themselves  by 

answering,  that  it  is  done  by  muscles,  nenres,  and  otlier  lilic 

strings  and  ligaments,  which  nature  hath  destin'd  to  that 

office.— GfanpiH.  Tlie  Vanity  of  Dogmali~ing,  c.  5. 


s  enquiry,  which  are  pnncipally  the! 
ic.—Hale.  Origin,  of  MaukintI,  p.  3. 


Ist  The  nobleness,  &c 

And  here  two  things  are  to  be  enquired  into,  first,  WTio 
are  those  principalities  and  powers,  and  magistrates,  to 
whom  we  are  to  be  subject,  and  whom  we  are  tn  obey  ?  and 
secondly ;  wherein  consists  that  subjection  and  obedience 
that  we  are  to  give  them  t—Sliarp,  vol.  ii.  Scr.  2. 

The  difiisrence  between  him  and  a  more  improved  En- 
glishman lying  barely  in  this,  that  exercise  of  his  faculties 
was  bounded  within  the  ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his 
own  country,  and  never  directed  to  any  other,  or  further 
enquiries. — Locke.  Of  Humane  Understanding,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

In  this  section  Saint  Paul  vindicates  his  apostleship.  And 
in  answer  to  these  enquirers,  gives  the  reason  why,  though 
he  had  a  right  to  maintenance,  yet  he  preached  gratis  to  the 
Corinthians.— /d.  On  1  Cor.  ix.  1—2?. 

Without  entering  therefore  into  enquiries  of  tliis  nature, 
which  for  want  of  data  must  be  conjectural  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, it  will  be  more  correspondent  with  my  plan,  simply  to 
state  interesting  facts,  and  leave  it  to  the  metaphysician  to 
draw  such  consequences  as  he  may  deem  most  legitini.ite. 
Cogail.  On  llie  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Prejudices  mislead  the  enquirer  no  less  than  liis  p.issions. 
He  venerates  the  notions  he  received  from  his  forefathers : 
he  rests  in  them  on  the  authority  of  those  Avhose  judgment 
he  esteems. —  Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  Introd. 

EN-RACE,  V.  "  Fr.  Eiiraciner ;  to  settle,  to 
root  in  a  thing,"  (Cotgrave.)  Lat.  Radix.  raJi- 
ciyia,  racine,  a  root. 

To  enroot  ,■  to  infix  or  implant,  as  a  root. 
But  that  fourth  maid,  which  there  amidst  thera  traced. 

Who  can  aread,  what  creature  mote  she  be. 
Whether  a  creature  or  a  goddesse  graced 
With  heauenly  gifts  from  heauen  first  enraccd, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 
Eternall  God,  in  his  almightie  powre, 

To  make  ensample  of  his  heauenly  grace. 

In  paradise  whylome  did  plant  this  flowre; 

Whence  he  it  fetcht  out  of  her  natiue  place, 

And  did  in  stock  of  earthly  flesh  enrace. 

That  mortall  men  her  glory  should  admire. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iil.  c.  5. 

EN-RAGE,  u.     (Also7«.)     Fr.  Enrat/er;    It. 

Arrahbiare;     Sp.  Arrabear ;     Lat.  Rabies.       See 

R.IP.ID. 

To  fill  with  rage,  with  raving  passion ;  to  vex, 
provoke,  or  irritate,  excessively;  to  exasperate. 
These  were  the  causes  that  incens'd  so  far 
The  civil-wounding  hand,  enrag'd  with  spoil ; 
That  now  the  living,  with  afflicted  eye. 
Look  back  with  grief  on  such  calamity. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

Ln.  \  pray  you  speak  not:  he  grows  worse  and  worse; 
Question  enrages  him  ;  at  once  good  night, 
Stand  not  vpon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  goe  at  once. — Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
The  sharp  point  enter'd  in  the  Centaur's  side  : 
Both  hands,  to  wrench  it  out  the  monster  join'd; 
And  wrench'd  it  out,  but  left  the  steel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  stood  :  enrag'd  he  rears 
His  hoof,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears. 

Diyden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xii. 
On  him,  enrag'd,  the  fiend  in  angry  mood. 

Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern. 
But  instant,  furious  raise  the  whelming  flood 

O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  forbidding  all  return  ! 
Collins.  Ode,  on  Vie  Sup.  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


Sec   also   Arrange.     (Gor. 


ENR 

EN-  RAIL,  !'.  (  Also  In. )  Rails,  by  which  any 
area,  court-yard,  or  other  place  is  thinli/  (i.  e. 
not  closely,  but  with  small  intervals)  covered, 
(Tooke.) 

To  surround  or  enclose  with  rails. 

With  aleys  CHSanded  about  in  compass, 

The  bankes  enturfed  with  singular  solas 

Enrailed  ^vith  rosers,  and  vines  (?«graped. 

It  was  a  new  comfort  of  sorrowes  escaped. 

Skellon.  The  Crownc  of  Laurcll. 

Where  fam'd  St.  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread, 

An  c/irail'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head. 

Here  to  seuen  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day. 

And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray. 

Gay.   Trivia,  b.  ii. 

EN-RANGE,  r 
Ring  or  circle. ) 

_  To  set  in  rank  or  order ;  to  put  in  order,  to 
dispose  or  place  in  an  orderly  manner,  (q.d.  in  a 
ring:  as  those  who  meet  at  public  assemblies 
usually  do. ) 

As  faire  Diana  in  fresh  sommer's  day 
Beholdes  her  nymphes  cnrang'd  in  shadie  wood. 
Some  wrestle,  some  doe  run,  some  bathe  in  crystall  flood. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
All  which  together  sung  full  cheerfully 
A  lay  of  loue's  delight,  with  sweet  consent : 
After  whom  marcht  a  jolly  company. 
In  manner  of  a  maske,  enranged  orderly. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

EN-RANGE,  v.     Dut.  Rannm  or  ranyhen,  to 
wander,  to  ramble.     (A.  S.  Rennan,  to  run.) 
In  all  this  forrest,  and  wilde  woody  raine  ; — 

Where,  as  this  day  I  was  enrangiug  it, 
I  chaunc'd  to  meet  this  knight,  who  (liere  lies  slaine, 
Together  with  this  lady,  pasiug  on  the  plaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2.  3.  9. 

EN-RANK,  V.     To  set  in  rank  or  order;   to 
arrange,  to  enrange,  (qv. ) 
By  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompass'd,  and  set  vpon  ! 


No  leis 


'  Ilcn 


ri.  At 


E  N- R  A  P,  y.  ■)      (  Also  In. )  Lat.  Rapture,  (from 
Enra'ptlre.  S  Rapere,)  to  bear  away.      Dtilcis 
raplat  amor,  ( Vir.  Geo.  iii.  392. ) 

To  bear  or  carry  away,   (sc.)  with  any  over- 
powering feeling ;  to  ecstasy. 

And  I  myselfe. 

Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous  ; 
Therefore  come  back. 

Shakespeare.   Trail.  ^  Ores.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
AVell  he  deserves  Apollo's  laurell'd  crown. 
Whether  new  words  he  rolls  enraptur'd  down 
Impttuous  through  the  dithyrambic  strains  : 
Free  from  all  laws,  but  what  himself  ordains. 

Francis.  Horace,  b  iv,  Ode  1. 
Explore  thy  heart,  that  rous'd  by  glory's  name, 
Pants  all  enraptur'd  with  the  mighty  charm; 
And  does  ambition  quench  each  milder  flame? 
And  is  it  conquest  that  alone  can  warm  ? 

Beattic.  Judgment  of  Paris. 

EN-RA'VEL.  ) 
Enre'ave.  i 


See  Un-ra\el,  Unreate. 


EN-RA'VISH,  v.  ^      Fr.  Ravir;  Lat.  Rup-ere, 
Enra'vishingly.      >  to  bear  away. 
Enra'vishment.     )      To    bear,    carry,   hurry 
away,    transport,    enrap,   (sc.)    the    senses    with 
delight,  with  excess  of  pleasure ;   to  delight  ex- 
cessively. 
What  wonder  then  if  with  such  rage  extreme. 
Fralle  men,  whose  eyes  seeke  heauenly  things  to  see 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  enrauisht  bee  ? 

Spenser.  A  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 
The  subtilty  of  the  matter  will  more  punctuallj  hit,  and 
more  powerfully  reach  the  organs  of  sense,  and  more  ex- 
quisitely and  enravishingly  move  the  nerves,  than  any  ter- 
restrial body  can  possibly. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  13. 
And  'tis  for  the  majestye  of  nature,  like  the  Persian  kings, 
sometimes  to  cover,  and  not  alv.-ay  to  prostrate  her  beauties 
to  the  naked  view :  yea  they  contract  a  kind  of  splendour 
from  the  seemingly  obscuring  veil ;  which  adds  to  the 
enravishmenls  of  her  transported  admirers. 

Glanviil.  Van.  of  Dogmatizing,  <:.2i. 
And  these  [the  pleasures  of  religion]  are  of  so  excellent  a 
kind,  so  delicious,  so  enravishing,  that  the  highest  grati- 
fications of  sense  are  not  comparable  to  them. 

Sharp,  vol.i.  Ser.  2, 


ENR 

We  shall  spend  the  whole  eternity  in  loving  God,  in 
searching  into  his  wonderful  works,  in  being  enravished  with 
all  his  wise  contrivances,  in  continually  singing  praises  to 
our  great  and  good  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  in  doing  all 
the  kind  offices  we  possibly  can  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 
EN-_RE'GISTER,  I'.     Register;    Re-rum  gest- 
arum,  i.  e.   a  record  or  account  of  things  done. 
(Tooke,  MS.  Note  on  Pegge's  Anecdotes,  p.  333.) 
Vossius  says,  Regesta;  aregerendo,  {DeVit.  p.  74;) 
Fr.  Enregistrer. 
To  enrol,  to  record,  (sc.)  things  done. 
To  read  cnregisircd  in  euery  nooke 
His  goodnes,  which  his  beautie  doth  declare ; 
For  all  th.it's  good,  is  beautiful  and  faire. 

Spenser.  A  Hymn  of  Heauenly  Beautie. 

EN-RICH,  I,'.  ^       (Also  /«.)       ?v.   Enricher. 

Enri'chment.    >  iJif/i, from  Goth.  Ric-t/an,  con- 

E.»jRi'cHiNG,  ?i.  J  gerere,  coUigere,  to  collect,  to 

draw  together,  to  rake  together. 

To  collect,  accumulate,  heap  or  ralie  together, 
(sc. )  money,  cattle,  lands,  knowledge  ;  any  thing 
coveted  or  desired ;  to  acquire  or  confer  wealth 
or  opulence ;  to  confer  fertility  or  productiveness; 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  productive  or  fruitful,  to 
fertilize. 

Seeing,  O  Lord,  your  great  mercy 
Us  hath  enriched,  so  openly 

That  we  deserue  may  neuer  more. — Chaucer.  Lreame. 
We  being  werie  of  pouertie  would  seeke  to  enriche  our 
selues,  we  should  go  a  farre  other  way  to  worke  than  this, 
and  so  shoulde  wee  rightly  come  to  our  desire. 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.   Tl,e  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

The  nerenesse  of  our  prouince,   and  the  experience  of 

trauelling  in  straunge  conlryes  beyond  the  sea,  hath  helped 

the  Galles  wyth  many  thynges  to  theyr  enriching  and  com- 

'moiily .—Goldinge.    Ccesar,  fol.  1S2. 

But  wicked  times  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste. 

And  werkes  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  out-weare, 
That  famous  moniment  hath  quite  defac't. 

And  rob'd  the  world  of  treasure  endlesse  deare. 
To  which  mote  haue  enriclied  al  vs  here. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
The  Britaines  and  Frenchmen  have  devised  another 
meanes  to  manure  their  ground,  by  a  kind  of  limestone  or 
clay,  which  tliey  call  Marga,  [Marie.]  And  verily  they 
have  a  great  opinion  of  the  same,  that  it  mightily  enrielieth 
it,  and  maketh  it  more  plentiful!. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  6. 
Neither  did  they  often  fill  the  pedestals  with  relieuo,  nor 
the  staves  in  the  flutings ;  and  rarely  ever  allow  the  corona 
any  enrichment  at  all,  or  so  much  as 'rounded. 

Evelyn.  On  Architecture 
The  main  of  this  text  is  (and  the  total  of  my  discourse 
shall  be)  bent  quite  toward  another  coast,  that  which  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  conceive  may  best  comply  with  your 
designs,  either  as  Christians,  or  as  men,  most  tend  to  your 
serving  of  Christ,  and  enriching  of  yourselves,  with  the 
increase  of  your  wealth  here  and  glory  hereafter. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  548. 
For  which  seruice  the  ting  gaue  him  great  gifts,  made 
him  his  counceller,  and  chamherlaine,  and  (somewhat  con- 
trarie  to  his  uatm-e)  had  winked  at  the  great  spoiles  of 
Bosworth  Field,  which  came  almost  wholly  to  this  man's 
(Stanley's)  hands,  to  his  infinite  enricliing. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VIl.  p.  135. 
His  active  soul  from  labours  ne'er  did  cease, 
Valiant  in  war,  and  vigilant  in  peace: 
Studious  with  traffic  to  enrich  the  land : 
Strong  to  protect,  and  skilful  to  command. 

Dryden.  Tarquin  S;  'lullia. 

• There  an  ancient  fane  is  plac'd. 

No  splendid  seat  oracular,  enrich'd 

By  proud  donations,  but  a  mossy  pile. 

Where  ev'ry  Grecian  hath  from  age  to  age 

Adorn'd  the  Muses.  Gluver.  The  .-tlhcnaid,  h.  ix. 

EN-RI'DGED.  Having,  or  being  covered  with 
ridges. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses. 

Horns  whelk'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  cnridged  sea ; 
It  was  some  &end.— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

EN-RING,  V.  To  surround,  as  with  a  ring; 
tn  encircle,  to  clasp. 

The  female  iuy  so 

Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elme. 
Sliakcsiieare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dreanie,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

EN-RIP.     See  Unrip. 

EN-RI'PEN,  I'.  A.  S.  Rip-ian,  maturescere,  to 
mature. 


I'd  th( 


harve 


Donne,  Elegie  Ii. 


ENS 

EN-RIVE,  V.     To  reave. 

To  tear,  split  or  cleave  asunder. 

The  wicked  shaft  guided  through  th'  ayrie  wide, 
By  some  bad  spirit,  that  it  to  mischiefe  bore. 

Staid  not  till  through  his  cural  it  did  glide, 
And  made  a  griefly  wound  in  his  enriuen  side. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b 


EN-ROBE,  V.  Fr.  Bohbe;  Sp.  Ropa ;  It. 
Roba. 

To  cover,  as  with  a  rohe ,-  to  enwrap,  to  clothe, 
to  invest. 

Dangerous  rocks, 

Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side 
■Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  streame. 
Enrobe  the  roring  waters  with  my  silkes. 

Sliakespcare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  8C.  1. 
A  brighter  blue  enrobes  the  skies, 
from  laughing  fields  the  Zephyrs  rise 
On  wings  that  breathe  perfume. 

Whitehead.  For  his  Majesty  s  Btrth-Daij,  1765. 

EN-ROL,  u.  >      (.41so  In.)      Dut.   and   Ger. 

Enro'lment.  )  Rollen,  volvere.  "  Fr.  Roll-cr,— 
to  rowl,  turn  round ;  fold  up,  wrap  inwards," 
(Cotgrave.)     To  enroll,  also,  is — 

To  write  or  inscribe  upon  a  roll,  (so.)  of  parch- 
ment, paper ;  to  enregister,  to  record  ;  to  write 
or  inscribe  in  a  register  or  record. 

Liche  the  couenant,  and  conuencioun 
EnroUcd  vp,  by  lordes  of  the  toun. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

The  conuencioun 

Of  old  engrossed,  by  great  purueiaunce 
Which  is  enrolled,  and  put  in  remembraunce. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  iii. 
AVhosc  name  enrolde 
With  sillv  and  golde 
r  dare  be  bold 
Thus  far  to  were.— 5M(on.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

'\\Tiose  noble  deeds  aboue  the  northern  starre, 
Immortall  fame  for  euer  hath  enrold. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii.  c.  10. 
And  as  she  passed  through  th'  vnruly  preace 

Of  people,  thronging  thick  her  to  behold, 
Her  angry  teame  breaking  their  bonds  of  peace, 
,  heapes  of  them,  like  sheep  i  ' " 


For  haste  did  ouer-i 


1  dust  ( 


rould. 
Id.  lb.  b. 


When  l\Iacedonie  was  thus  diuided  and  each  part  distin 
guished  by  their  severall  uses  and  commodities,  heeap 
pointed  a  generall  review  to  be  made, 
Macedonians ;  having  declared  un 
purposed  to  give  laws  unto  them.- 


rolmcnf  of  all 

before,  that  he 

Holland.  Liiirs,  p.  1221. 


s  glory,  to  be  deemed  con- 
nrollcd  among  the  wittes,) 
ence,  abandon  virtue,  and 
-Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

Griev'd  I  behold,  and  ever  shall  behold 
Rogero's  force  with  Agrament  enrotl'tl, 
Or  mix'd  with  Moors,  unless  with  sword  in  hand 
To  scatter  slaughter  through  their  hated  band. 

Hoote.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxvi. 

EN-ROOT,  V.     To  fix  deeply,  as  a  root ;  to  set 
deeply,  to  implant. 

To  heale  the  sores  of  sinful  soules  vnsound 

And  dense  the  guilt  of  that  infected 

Which  was  enrooffrf  in    "  -     •  ■      ■■ 

Spense. 

For,  so  must  all  things  excellent  begin. 

And  eke  enrooted  deepe  must  be  the  tree, 
Whose  big  embodied  branches  shall  not  lin, 
Till  they  to  heauen's  hight  forth  stretched  bee. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That  plucking  to  vnfix  an  enemie, 
Hee  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

EN-ROUND,  V.     To  encircle  ;  to  surround. 
^Vhen  nations  goe  against  her  bent, 

And  kings  with  siege  her  walls  enround: 
The  voide  of  air  his  voice  doth  rent. 
Earth  faUes  their  feete  with  melting  ground. 

Sir  F.  Sidney,  Ps.  46. 
Vpon  his  royall  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrouniied  him. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Chor.  4. 


ENS. 

E'ntitv. 

E'ntitativp, 


^  Lat.  Em 
V  ;Eo1.  for  av, 
)  to  be.     Low 


'ns,  from  Eis,  ivTos, 
ovTos,  from  eiv-ai, 
Lat.  Entilas.    See 


ENS 

Why,  humour  (.is  'tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it, 
To  be  a  qualitie  of  ayre,  or  water. 
And  in  itselfe  holds  these  two  properties. 
Moisture  or  fluxure. 

JJ.  Jonson.  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  Inlrod. 

His  father-in-law  an  higher  place  does  claim, 

In  tlie  seraphic  entity  of  fame  ; 

He,  since  that  toy  his  death. 
Does  fill  all  mouths,  and  breathes  in  all  men's  breath. 

Cowley.  Life  and  Fame. 

Wiereby  it  is  apparent  that  the  vis,  vigour,  activity  or 
energy  that  is  in  natur.al  bodies  and  in  the  universe,  as  it 
came  from  no  other  principle  than  matter :  so  it  is  an  entity 
of  a  distinct  nature  from  matter  or  material  substance 
simply  as  such,  and  indeed  an  entity  of  a  nobler  extraction 
and  nature  than  bare  matter  or  material  substance. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  293. 

Jiistifving  and  sanctifying  grace  is  the  proper  cntitatire 
product"in  all  i  but  it  h?.th  divers  appellatives  and  connota- 
tions in  the  several  rites. 

Bp.  Taylor.  A  Discourse  on  Confirmaf^n,  Introd. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  notion  of  an  ens  per  accldens 
belongs  rather  to  metaphysicks  than  natural  philosophy ; 
and  in  what  its  essence  consists,  is  still  so  hotly  disputed 
among  the  moderns,  that  till  the  business  be  agreed  on,  or 
at  least  more  clearly  stated,  an  argument  drawn  from  thence 
will  not  much  press  ui.^Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began, 

T'  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man. 

Garth.  Tlie  Dispensary,  c.  1. 


Wlien  first  thou  gav'st  the  promise  of  a  man. 
When  th'  embryon  speck  of  entity  began, 
Was  not  the  plastic  atom  at  a  strife, 
'Twixt  death  ambiguous  and  a  twilight  life. 

Hart.   The  Vision  of  Death. 

EN-SA'FFRONING.     Covering,  surrounding 
or  enveloping,  in  a  saffron  colour. 

The  winds  all  silent  are. 
And  Phoebus  in  the  chair 
Ensaffroning  sea  and  air 
Makes  vanish  every  star. 

Drummond.  Sonnets,  ^c.  pt.  i.  s.  56. 


■N-SA'iMPLE,  f.  ^ 
!;nsa'mple,  n.  I      i.  e.  E.r 

5\sa'mpler.  f  so  written 

Cnsa'mplart.  ) 


EN-SA'iMPLE, 

Ensa'mple,  n.  I       i.  e.  E.vample,  anciently 

Ensa'mpler.  (  so  written.  See  Example. 

E; 
This  men  mowe  here  ensample  nime,  [take]  to  late  here 

And  geue  hem  vp  here  lond  al  be  here  lyue. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 

Cod  lufed  tham  &  thei  him,  and  he  half  tham  at  ther  nede, 
Ensample  I  rede  ge  nynn,  that  ge  may  so  well  spede. 

R.  Sninne,  p.  2D0. 


This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  vaf. 

That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v.  498. 

Thou  drawest  all  thing  on  thy  souerain  ensampler,  and 
commaundest  that  this  world  perfetlich  ymaked,  haue  freely 
and  absolute  his  parfite  parties. — Id,  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

The  booVes  shewen  here  and  there 

Wlierof  the  worlde  ensampled  is. 

And  tho  that  diden  than  amis 

Through  tyrannic  and  crueltie. 

Right  as  thei  stonden  in  degree. 

So  was  the  writyng  of  the  worke.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

In  a  cronike,  as  thou  shalt  witte 
A  great  ensample  I  finde  writte, 
Wliiche  I  shall  tell  vpon  this  thynge.— 7rf.  lb.  b.  ii. 


Peraduenture  there  is  an  euil  custome  brought  vp,  bee 
thou  the  first  to  lay  it  downe,  and  thou  shall  haue  the 
praise  of  it,  and  other  shall  follow  thine  ensample. 

Fives.  Instruction  to  Christian  Women,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

In  which  I  haue  followed  all  the  antique  poets  historicall: 
first  Homer,  who  in  the  persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Vlysses 
hath  ensampled  a  good  gouerner  and  a  vertuous  man,  the 
one  in  his  Illias,  the  other  in  his  Odysseis. 

Spenser.  The  Author's  Intention.  To  Sir  W.  Raleii/h. 


ENS 

Rather  for  variety  of  matter,  then  for  pfofit  Of  tlie  ««• 
sample,  I  chose  the  historic  of  King  Arthur  as  most' fit  for 
the  excellencie  of  his  person,  being  made  famous  by  many 
men's  former  workes,  and  also  furthest  from  the  danger  of 
enuie,  and  suspicion  of  present  time. 

Spenser.  The  Author's  Intention.  To  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Which  are  the  proper  sports  of  those  who  sit  idle  in  play- 
houses, from  thence  these  pernicious  ensamples  are  brought 
in  among  us. — Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  4. 
Let  this  inscription 
(Appealing  yet  to  testimonies  manifold) 

Recall  to  every  surviving  witness. 
And.  for  ensample,  record  to  posterity 

Her  endowments.  Philips.  Epitaph. 

EN-SA'NGUINED.  Covered  with,  soaked, 
steeped  in  blood;  died,  stained,  embrued,  be- 
sprinkled with  blood. 

Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scattered  lies 
With  carcasses  and  arms  th'  ensanguin'd  field 
Deserted.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

His  listning  spouse  tuins  pale 

With  pleasing  horrour  at  the  dreadful  tale, 
Sleei'less  devours  each  word,  and  hears  how  slain 
Cicons  on  Cicons  swell  th'  ensanguin'd  plain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiii. 
Not  to  th'  ensanguin'd  field  of  death  alone 
Is  valour  limited  :  she  sits  serene 
In  the  delib'rate  council. 

Smollet.  The  Regicide,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
The  fiercest  monsters  of  each  brake  or  wood 

His  youthful  arm  withstood. 
And  from  the  rank  mire  of  the  stagnant  lake 
Drew  the  crush'd  serpent  with  ensanguin'd  blood. 

Jones.  Hymn  to  Lacshnii. 

EN-SCHE'DULE,  v.  To  write  in  a  schedule-, 
on  a  scrowle  of  paper,  {scheda.) 

■ Tou  must  buy  that  peace 

With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands. 

Whose  tenures  and  particular  effects 

You  have  enchedul'd  briefly  in  your  hands. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

EX-SCONCE,  r.  (Also  7n.)  Gar.  Schantz  ; 
Dut.  Schanlse.  Sconce,  primarily,  says  Skinner, 
signifies  a  bulwark  ;  secondarily,  the  head. 

To  cover  or  protect  the  head ;  to  cover,  pro, 
tect,  or  secure. 

Leo.  Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels, 
Nestorius'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Enscons'd  himself. 

Beaum.  ij-  Fleich.   The  Coronation,  Act  iv.  sc.  /. 

For  now  the  rout. 

We  left  engag'd  to  seek  him  out. 

By  speedy  marches  were  advanc'd 

Up  to  the  fort  where  he  enseonc'd, 

And  all  th'  avenues  had  possest. 

About  the  place,  from  east  to  -west.— Hudibras,  pt.  i  c.  4, 

A  fort  of  error  to  ensconce 

Ab.surdity  and  ignoran:p, 

Tl)at  renders  all  the  av-nues 

To  truth  impervious  and  abstruse. 

By  making  plaine  things  in  debate 

By  art  perplext  and  intricate.  Id.  Ih. 

EN-SEAL,  I'.  (Also/«.)  To  mark,  stamp, 
or  impress,  (with  a  seal,)  to  press  or  tread. 

The  kyng  perceyued  nouht  of  that  ilk  disceit 

The  chartre  was  forth  brouht  with  wittnes  cnseled  streit. 

R.Brunne,-p.1\S. 
And  truely,  after  time  that  such  accorde,  by  their  consent 
in  heart,  is  ensealed  and  putte  in  my  tresorie,  emongs  my 
priuie  thinges :  then  ginneth  the  name  of  spousaile,  and 
although  they  breaken  frowarde  both,  yet  soche  matter  en- 
sealed is  kept  in  remembratince  for  euer. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
Past  gloomy  bottomes  and  high  waving  woods, 
Climb'd  mountaines,  where  the  wanton  kidling  dallyes. 
Then  with  soft  steps  cnseal'd  the  meekened  valleys. 
In  quest  of  memory. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

EN-SEAM.  (Also/n.)  Ger.  Seem  :"  A.  S. 
Seime,  pinguedo,  arvina,  Seame,  or  swelt  tallow," 
(  Somner. ) 

Mr.  Upton,  upon  no  just  grounds  in  Mr.  Todd's 
opinion,  interprets  the  word  in  Spenser, /uWcts. 
Enseattied  bed,  the  Commentators  agree,  is,  greaaii 
bed.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  from  the  Academij  of 
Armory  and  Blazon ;  "  Enseame  is  the  purging  of 
a  hawk  from  her  glut  and  grease." 

And  next  to  him  the  Nene  downe  softly  slid. 
And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  c 
Both  thirty  sorts  offish,  and  thirty  sundry  s 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  iv.  c.  1 J . 


6Si) 


tfam.  Nay,  but  to  liue 
In  the  rauke  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed, 
Stew'd  in  corruption.— S/iaAMpeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

EN- SEAR,  V.  A.  S.  5rar-on, siccare,  arefacere, 
to  dry. 

To  dry,  to  dry  up. 

Eiiseare  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  wombe, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungrateful  man. 

Slialtespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

EN-SEARCH,  y.  (Also/?!.)  To  look  around, 
rust  our  eyes  around  to  discover,  where  that  may 
lay,  which  we  seek  to  find.  (Junius,  and  see  also 
Menage. ) 

For  a  man's  enemy  emearcheth  narrowly  and  gatheretb 
together  all  that  he  can  imagine,  and  so  accusetb  a  man 
more  of  a  fumous  heate  then  of  any  veritie. 

Frilh.   Workes.  To  the  Christian  Reader. 

At  whiche  tyme  as  they  beganne  fyrst  to  enscarche  by  rea- 
son and  by  reporte  of  olde  meiine  there  about,  what  thing 
had  bene  the  occasion  that  so  good  an  hauen  was  in  so  fewe 
years  so  sore  decayed.— 5j>  T.  Mure.   Workes,  p.  227. 

EN-SHIELD.  "An  ensliield  beauty,"  says  !\Ir. 
Steevens,  "  is  a  shielded  beauty,  a  beauty  covered 
or  protected  as  with  a  shield."     See  Shield. 

These  blacke  masques 

Troclaime  an  en-shicid  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Tlien  beauty  could  displaie. 

Sha/iespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

EN- SHRINE,  D.  (Also//!.)  Lat.  ScnWa,  says 
Vossius,  are  caskets  or  chests  in  which  books, 
WTitings  or  other  secret  things  were  deposited. 

To  deposit,  to  place  in  a  shrine,  or  casket,  in  a 
place  of  security;  and  thus,  to  stoic  or  treasure 
up,  as  a  thing  consecrated. 

For  else  what  booteth  that  celestial!  ray, 

If  it  in  darknesse  be  enshrined  euer. 

That  it  of  louiiig  eyes  be  viewed  never  ? 

Spenser.  Hijmne  in  Honour  uf  Beautic. 
Time  him  ensbrin'd  in  Paul's— 
Wliich  with  revenues  large,  and  privileges  he 
Had  woiidrously  ewiovi'i..— Drayton.  Puly-Olbion,  s.  24. 


Coming  from  those  fair  hands  though  but  a  ducat, 
We  will  enshrine  it  as  a  holy  relic. 

Massinger.  The  Duke  of  Milan. 
While  by  mean  arts  and  meaner  patrons  rise 
Priests  whom  the  learned  and  the  good  despise  ; 
Tliis  sees  fair  Kni.ght,  in  whose  transcendent  mind 
Are  wisdom,  purity,  and  truth  eushrind. 

Savage.  Verses  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Knight. 
Approaching  seraphim  the  babe  surround. 
And.  with  adoring  reverence,  bow  profound  ; 
Amaz'd  to  see  their  infinite  confln'd. 
And  ancient  of  all  days,  in  infancy  enshrin'd. 

Brooke.  Eedempiion. 


EN-SHROUD, 
shelter. 


To  clothe,  to  invest,  to 


Conscious  of  guilt,  and  fearful  of  the  light, 
They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night ; 
Safe  from  detection,  seize  th'  unwary  prey, 
And  stab,  like  bravoes,  all  who  came  that  way. 

Churchill  Tlie  Apology. 
Oft  Phcehus  self  left  his  divine  abode. 

And  here  enshrouded  in  a  shady  bow'r, 
Regardless  of  his  state,  lay'd  by  the  God, 


And  ow 

EN- SIGN,  n.  ^         Fr.  Enseigne  ,    It.  Insegna  ,- 

E'nsign,  v.        \  Sp.  Ensena;  heA.Insigne,  from 

E'nsigncv.  j  in,  and  signuin,  a  mark  or  sign  ; 
and  so  called  a  signo  vel  signis,  depictured  upon 
them,  (Minshew. )     Generally — 

Any  sign  or  mark  by  which  one  thing  may  be 
known  from  another  ;  any  mark  or  note  of  distinc- 
tion ;  a  badge,  a  standard,  a  flag.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to — 

The  person  bearing  the  ensign,  flag,  or  standard. 
See  Ancient. 

To  ensign,  is  to  mark  with,  to  distinguish  by, 
any  such  sign. 

An  ensigncy  is  common  in  speech  and  official 
papers. 

Euerye  souldier  is  obediet  to  that  which  is  comauded  him, 
ledy  at  his  captain's  beck  whether  it  be  to  folow  his  ensigne, 
to  ieep  his  aray,  to  stand  still,  torunne,  to  fetche  a  copasse, 
to  change  thorder  of  ye  battail,  to  fight  on  this  side  or  on 
that  side.— JSrenrfe,  Quintus  Cnr'.ius,  fol.  21, 


ENS 

In  his  time.  King  Richard  with  all  endeauour  prepared  a 
llci-t  and  all  things  necessary  for  waging  of  warre  against  the 
inlidels  at  Jarusalem,  taking  with  him  the  standard  and  e,i- 
signes  o!  his  kingdome.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  pt.i.  p.2S. 

And  at  this  time  here  is  arriued  Don  Garsias  Vrtado  de 
Mendoca  viceroy  of  these  realmes  :  who  hath  chosen  me  to 
be  chiefe  ensigne-bearer  of  an  army  which  departed  from 
hence  to  secure  the  coast. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  5132. 

Henry  but  joyn'd  the  roses,  that  ensign'd 
Particular  families  ;  but  this  hath  joyn'd 
The  rose  and  thistle,  and  in  them  corabin'd 
A  union,  that  shall  never  be  declin'd. 

B.  Jonson.  Speeches  at  K.  Henry's  Barriers. 

—  Stay,  methinks  I  see 

A  person  in  yon  cave,  who  should  that  be  ? 

1  know  her  ensignes  now.  Id.  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Han.  We  see  no  ensignes  of  a  wedding  here  ;  no  character 
of  a  bridale  :  where  be  our  skarfes,  and  our  gloves  ? 

Id.   The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  G. 

There  was  also  another  skirmish  where  his  enemies  had 
the  upper  hand,  in  the  which  it  is  reported,  that  Csesar 
taking  the  ensign-bearer  by  the  collar  that  carried  the  eagle 
in  his  hand,  staid  hira  by  force,  and  turning  his  face  told 
him  ;  See,  there  be  thy  enemies.— JVoriA.  Plutarch,  p.  610. 

Their  saints  have  been  their  ensign-bearers,  particularly 
S.  Dominick ;  and  an  office  of  torment  and  inquisition  is 
erected  in  their  most  zealous  countries. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  s.  7. 

The  widow  goes  through  all  her  forms ; 
New  lovers  now  will  come  in  swarms. 
Oil !  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
Her  favours  on  some  broken  ensign. 

Swift.   The  Progress  of  Marriage. 
Princes  and  nations  whom  wide  seas  divide. 
Where  other  stars  far  distant  heavens  do  guide, 
Have  brought  their  ensigns  to  the  Roman  side. 

Route.  Lucan,  b.i. 
Yon  ensign  view,  where,  waving  in  the  wind, 
Appear  tlie  fleur-de-lys  and  leopards  joiu'd  : 
That  trophy'd  sign  the  gallant  chief  displays. 
Whose  sovereign  rule  each  subject  band  obeys. 

Hoote.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  x. 

EN-SKI'ED.  Removed  to,  placed  in,  thesii'es, 
the  heavens. 


EN-SLAVE,  ^;.^       (Also  7n.)     Gfir.Schhv; 

Ensl.Vver.  VDan.   and    Sw.    Slaf;     Fr. 

Ensla'vement.  )  Esclave ;  It.  Schiavo ;  Sp. 
Esclavo ;  Low  Lat.  Sdavus,  from  the  Sclavi,  a 
people  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Germans.    See 

SI..4VE. 

To  reduce  to  servitude,  to  captivity ;  to  deliver 
over,  or  consign  to  bondage. 

None  might  mount  to  any  places  of  publike  tnist,  but  by 
their  deare  purchased  private  recommendations  ;  the  cause 
of  so  many  unworthy,  untrusty,  corrupt  publicke  officers 
and  judges  of  late  times, -who  have  (as  much  as  in  them  lay) 
endeavoured  to  enslave  both  us  and  our  posterities  by  pub- 
like illegall  resolutions  against  their  oaths  and  consciences. 
Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  S,-c.  pt.  ii.  p.  4,3. 

He  overacts  the  oihce  of  an  interpreter,  who  doth  enslave 
himself  too  strictly  to  words  or  phrases. 

Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  21. 
Sensual  pleasure  is  a  great  abuse  to  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
being  a  kind  of  fascination  or  witchcraft,  blinding  the  under- 
standing and  enslaving  the  will. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  2.  s,  1. 
Protect  us,  mighty  Providence, 

■What  would  these  mad  men  have  ? 
First  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence, 
Deceive  us  without  common  sense, 
And  without  power  enslave. 

Diyden.  Ode  on  the  Young  Statesmen. 
The  children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  usual  method  of 
sinning,  after  mercies  and  deliverances,  and  thereupon  re- 
turning to  a  fresh  enslavement  to  their  enemies,  had  now 
passed  seven  years  in  cruel  subjection  to  the  Midianites,  a 
potent  and  insulting  enemy.— So «(/(,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

Swift 

Will  the  fierce  unicorn  obey  thy  call, 
linslav'd  to  man,  and  patient  of  the  stall » 
Say,  will  he  stubborn  stoop  thy  yoke  to  bear, 
And  thro'  the  furrow  drag  the  tardy  share. 

Warton.  Job,  c.  35. 

EN-SNARE,  u.  (Also/«.)  To  catch  or  take 
by  guile  ;  take  in  a  net ;  to  allure,  to  seduce, 
to  inveigle,  to  entrap,  to  surround,  or  entangle, 
by  treachery  or  guile,  by  allurements  or  entice- 
ments. 

ear 


ENS 

Now  speak  they  of  this  course,  and  then  of  that. 
As  to  ensnare  him  how  they  might  devise  ; 
Something  they  fain  would'do  but  knew  not  what. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincouri. 

0th.  I  do  belieue  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  : 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demy-diuell, 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soule  and  body. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  often  brought  in  by  the 
Evangelists  tempting  our  Saviour ;  that  is.  they  were  still 
trying  him  with  captious,  ert^non;/^  questions,  as  we  find  in 
Luke,  ch.  xi.  v.  55.  and  elsewhere,  to  get  something  out  of 
his  mouth  to  accuse  and  destroy  him.— SoaWi,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  4. 

For  Venus,  ev'ry  heart  to  ensnare. 

With  all  her  charms  has  deck'd  thy  face, 
And  Pallas,  with  unusual  care. 

Bids  wisdom  heighten  every  grace. 

Hamilton.   To  a  Lady. 

EN-SNARLE,  v.  Used  by  Spenser  as  equi- 
valent to — 

To  ensnare,  surround  or  entangle  with  snares  ; 
to  entangle. 

With  noyse  whereof  when  as  the  caytiue  carle 
Should  issue  forth  in  hope  to  find  some  spoyle, 

They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarle. 
Ere  to  his  den  he  backward  could  recoyle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  P. 

EN-SO'BER,  V.  To  restore,  to  return,  to 
abstain,  from  ebriety  or  drunkenness ;  from 
intoxication  or  giddiness ;  to  stay,  to  steady. 

■WHien  he  despised  the  first  great  mercies,  God  sent  him 
sharpness  and  sad  accidents  to  ensnher  his  spirits. 

Bp.  Taylor,  pt.  ii.  Ser.  13. 

EN-SPHERE,  y.  (Also /n.)  To  conglube  . 
to  gather  or  collect,  to  place,  in  a  globe  or  ojiii, 
or  sphere. 

She  whose  eyes  ensjther'd 

Star-light  enough,  t'  have  made  the  south  control 
(Had  she  been  there)  the  star-full  northern  pole  : 
She,  she  is  gone.  Donne.  Of  the  Progress  of  the  Soul. 


Virgins  of  equal  birth,  of  equal  years. 
Whose  virtues  held  with  thine  an  emulous  strife, 
Shall  draw  thy  picture,  and  record  thy  life  : 
One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes  ;  another  shall 
Impearl  thy  teeth  ;  a  third  thy  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  besnow. 

Carew.   Obsequies  to  the  Lady  Ann  Hay. 

EN.  SPIRE,  y.     (Now/n.)     See  Conspire. 
To  breathe  into,  to  blow  or  fill  with  breath,  with 
spirit,  with  animation ;  to  animate. 

As  holyness  and  honestete.  out  of  holy  ehurche 
Spryngeth  and  spredeth.  and  enspireth  the  puple. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  276. 

Hlian  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  bolte  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes.  Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  6. 

And  thus  the  fooles  audience. 

Which  was  of  God's  grace  enspired 

Maketh  good  counceile  was  desired.— Gower.  Con.,i  b.vii. 

EN-STA'LLED.  (Usually  7n.)  Yv.  Installer ; 
Barb.  Lat.  Installare ;  Lat.  Stabulum,  i.e.  (says 
Skinner,)  locus  ubi  statiir  ,-  with  us  it  signifies — 

To  place  any  one  solemnly  in  his  seat  or  station. 

Numa  Pompilius  descended  from  the  Sabines :  Tarquinius 
Priscus  from  the  city  of  Tarquinii,  whom  being  aliens  and 
meer  strangers  she  enstalled  kings,  and  enthronized  in  the 
royal  seat  of  Romulus. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  517. 

Some  who  of  late  had  been  enstalled  in  thrones, 
Are  then  abhor'd  as  Stygian  monsters  foule. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  fifth  Home. 

EN-STAMP,  V.  (Also  In.')  To  mark  or  im- 
press by  stamping,  beating  or  striking ;  to  impress 
or  infix. 

It  is  this  principle  which  enstamps  an  inestimable  value 
upon  the  relicts  of  saints  and  martyrs  ;  and  empowers  fraR- 
ments  of  their  garments,  their  very  teeth  and  nails,  to  w  ork 
miracles,  in  the  opinion  of  the  devotee. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  13. 


ENS 

EN-STATE,  u.  (Commonly /«.)  L%t.  Status, 
rrom  stare,  to  stand ;  the  place,  situation,  or  condi- 
tion in  which  we  stand. 

To  put  in  a  situation  or  condition  ;  to  put  in  or 
invest  with  a  certain  condition  or  rank. 

For  his  possessions, 

Although  by  confutation  [confiscation?]  they  are  ours  ; 
We  doe  enslatp,  and  widow  you  withal!, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Slitikes.  ^feas.  for  Meas.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Nor,  perhaps,  liad  thy  birth  enstated  thee  in  the  same 

wealth  and  greatness,  wouldst  thou  liave  been  at  all  better. 

South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  10. 

And  thus  I  affirm,  that  the  crucifiction  of  sin  realized  in  a 
sincere  though  partial  mortification  of  it,  makes  a  man  a 
believer,  instates  him  in  grace,  entitles  him  to  glory,  and,  in 
a  word,  renders  him  truly  Christ's.— W.  vol.  xi.  Ser.  1 . 

EN-STEEP,  I..  (Also/«.)  To  plunge,  im- 
merse, sink  or  soak. 

Tempests  themselues.  high  seas,  and  howling  windes, 

The  gutter'd  rockes,  and  congregated  sands. 

Traitors  ensleep'd,  to  enclogge  the  guiltlesse  keele. 

As  hauing  sence  of  beautie,  do  omit 

Their  movtall  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 

The  diuine  Dcsdemona.— SAfiiesprarf.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.l. 

EN-STORE,  r.      (Also  In.)      To  lay  up   in 

store ;  to  lay  up,  treasure  up  ;  to  stock. 

For  he  that  is  with  life  and  will  er.stor'd 
Hath  (for  revenge)  enough,  and  needs  not  cnre  ; 
For  time  brings  means  to  furnish  him  wifhall ; 
Let  him  but  wait  th'  occasions  as  they  fall. 

Snniel.  Ch'il  Wars,  b.  lii. 

EN-STltUCT,  r.  1 

Enstru'ction.  j 

stniere,  to  build,)  met. 

To  strengthen,  to  furnish  or  provide,  (sc.)  with 
knowledge  ;  and  thus,  to  teach. 

For  els  how  shulde  they  enslructe  other  and  loade  them 
to  the  ryghte  waye,  yf  they  themselues  werre  so  rude  and 
vnlearued. — A  Boke  made  by  John  Frith,  fol.  63. 

Here  vpon  he  grew  to  suche  an  hautinesse,  and  so  won- 
derful an  arrogancy  was  rooted  in  his  stomache,  that  the 
gpntlenesse  which  he  had  learned  by  the  literature  of  y" 
Grekes  and  the  enslructians  of  the  Macedones  was  quite 
raced  out  of  his  thuught.—G.itdwije.  Jiislinc,  fol.  50. 

EN-STUFF,  V.  To  stufl'or  stow,  to  crain,  or 
prcso  close  into. 

In  the  dark  bulk  they  closdc  bodies  of  men 
Chosen  by  lot,  and  did  enstuff  by  stelth 
The  hollow  womb  with  armed  soldiers. 

Surrey,  rirgile.  ..Eiici.i,  b.  ii. 
Ilast  thou  not  read  how  ivise  Ulysses  dirt 
Ensiuge  his  eares  with  viixe.—  Wynlt.  To  his  Friend  T. 

EN- STYLE,  V.  To  ensltjle,  is,  consequen- 
tially— 

To  call  by  name  or  title ;  to  name  or  entitle. 

With  what  consternation  did  Haman  now  stand  ?  How 
do  we  thinke  he  lookt  to  heare  himselfe  thus  enstyled,  thus 
accused,  yea  thus  condemned? 

Bj>.  Hall.  Cont.  Ilamcin  Ilanr^ed. 
High  en  the  plaines  of  that  renowned  isle. 
Which  all  men  Beauties'  garden-plot  enslijle, 
A  shepherd  dwelt,  whom  fortune  had  made  rich 
With  all  the  gifts  that  seely  men  bewitch. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  1. 


(Now  In.)      Lat.    In- 
niere,  instructum,  (in,  and 


ENT 

One  woid  haue  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 

And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine 
That  nature  had  for  wantonncase  ensude 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Yet  from  thy  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood  ; 
But  look'd  a  bubling  mass  of  frying  blood. 

Dryden.  Orid.  Metam.  b.  xii. 
And  because  much  of  the  intentions  of  the  parliament 
appear  in  the  said  proposal,  and  for  that  they  were  in  eflfect 
the  principal  foundation  of  the  ensuing  war,  I  conceive  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  recite  them  in  this  place,  as  they  were 
agreed  on  by  both  houses  the  2d  of  June,  1642,  with  the 
title  of  "  their  humble  petition  and  advice  in  nineteen  jiro- 
positions  sent  to  the  king." — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

EN-SURE,  V.  ^  (Also  In.)  Fr.  Seur,  sur,- 
Ensu'rance.  >  Lat.  Securus,  {sine  curd,)  care- 
Ensu'rer.  J  less,  confident. 

To  make  sme,  or  secure,  firm,  steady,  certain  ; 
to  give  security  or  assurance ;  to  affirm  or  confirm, 
to  secure,  free,  or  exempt  from  hazard,  risk,  or 
loss. 
This  juge  unto  this  cherl  his  tale  hath  told 
In  secre  wise,  and  made  him  to  ensure. 
He  shoulde  telle  it  to  no  creature. 
And  if  he  did,  he  shuld  lese  his  hede. 

Chaucer.  The  Docionres  Tal,',  v.  12,0";. 
Thus  ben  they  knit  with  eteme  alliauce 
And  eche  of  hem  gan  other  for  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed,  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure. 

Id.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  12,972. 

The  exercise  of  this  duty  of  almsgiving  was  never  the  im- 
poverishing of  any  family,  but  constantly  the  enriching. 
Let  it  I)e  tried,  I  will  once  set  up  the  ensurer's  office,  that 
whatever  goes  out  on  that  voyage  shall  never  miss  to  come 
home  again  :  there  is  no  man  that  parteth  with  any  thing 
for  Christ's  sake,  saith  he,  but  he  sh.ill  have  an  hundred- 
fold more  in  this  \\!e.— Hammond,  vol.  iv.  p.  481. 

What  we  give,  is  not  thrown  away,  but  saved  from  dan- 
ger ;  wliile  we  detain  it  at  home  (as  it  seems  to  us)  it  really 
is  abroad,  and  at  adventures ;  it  is  out  at  sea,  sailing  peril- 
ously in  storms,  near  rocks  and  shelves ;  amongst  pirates  ; 
nor  can  it  ever  be  safe,  till  it  is  brought  into  this  port,  or 
ensured  this  way. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

If  N.  has  lO.OOO;.  in  Holland  ;  which  the  greater  advan- 
tage he  could  make  of  it  in  England,  either  by  use  or  pur- 
1  chase,  tempts  him  to  transfer  into  England,  'tis  probable  he 
I  will  give  as  much  to  a  merchant  in  Holland  to  pay  him 
;  lO.ono;.  in  England,  as  the  ensnranee  at  that  time  between 
Holland  and  liuglaud  is  worth. 

Loche.  Of  Lotcering  of  Tnlersst. 
Faith  is  the  best  ensurer  of  thy  bliss, 
The  bank  above  must  fail  before  the  venture  miss. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
The  virtue  and  power  of  conscience,  is  the  band  of  all  so- 
ciety, the  guardian  of  faith  and  honesty,  the  best  ensurer  of 
justice,  order  and  peace  in  the  state. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  33. 
But  those  on  Ch.arles  with  double  ardour  press. 
His  kinsman's  absence  must  ensure  success  ; 
Orlando  lost,  of  all  yotir  Christian  foes 
Not  one  shall  more  your  rising  fates  oppose. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxviii. 

ENTA'BLATURE.  ■)  "  Fr.  Entablement,— a 
Enta'ei.ement.  )  boarding    or    planking. 


EN-SUE,  r.  Fr.  Ensui/ure ;  It.  Seguire ;  Sp. 
Ser/uir  ;  Lat.  Segui,  to  follow. 

To  follow,  to  succeed,  to  come  next  after  or  in 
consequence  of;  to  result  from. 

Our  enemyes  ensuing  with  a  great  noyse,  as  if  yf  victory 

had  bene  theirs  out  of  all  crye,  began  to  driue  theyr  towres 

and  engines  forward,  and  to  scale  the  rampier  with  ladders. 

Goldingc.  Casar,  fol.  13-t. 

Jloreouer  his  sonnes  and  kinsmen  cuery  one  of  them, 
(were  they  neuer  so  giltlesse.)  were  all  put  to  o.\-ecution,  to 
thcntent  there  should  not  of  so  wicked  a  stocke  remaine 
any  time  eyther  to  ensue  his  example  in  doynge  the  like 
mischicfe,  or  to  reuenge  his  death.— /rf.  Justi'ne,  fol.  97. 

■Wherefore  of  the  sayde  vnequall  myxfure,  nodes  must 
ensue  corruption,  and  consequently  sicknes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii. 

^Vho  then  ought  more  to  fauour  her,  then  you 

Most  noble  lord,  the  honour  of  this  age, 
And  precedent  of  all  that  armcs  ensue  ? 

Spenser.  To  Sir  Jnhn  Norris. 


Enlahtement  d'l 


-the  square  foot  or  base 


of  a  pillar,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

EntaUature,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  that 
part  of  the  order  which  is  over  the  capital  of  the 
column ;  comprehending  the  architrave,  frieze, 
and 


The  general  rule  is  to  divide  the  whole  into  nineteen 
parts,  the  pedestal  shall  have  four,  the  entablature  three  : 
but  if  a  column  be  without  pedestal,  divide  the  height  but 
into  five  equal  parts,  four  to  the  column,  and  to  the  enta- 
blature one. — Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

They  differ  in  nothing  either  in  height,  substance,  or  en- 
lablemenl  from  the  feminine  Ionic,  and  masculine  Doric. 

Id.  lb. 

They  knew  little,  imagined  much,  built  beyond  nature  : 
and  terms  and  phrases,  which  supported  their  schemes, 
covered  equally  the  deficiency  and  the  futility  of  their  mat- 
ter, not  unlike  to  those  columns  and  entablatures  of  painted 
pasteboard,  that  imit.ite  the  solidity  of  marble  and  deceive 
the  eyc.—Botingbroke,  Ess.  4.  Authority  in  matters  of  Relig. 

Thence  [from  the  pit]  rise  the  seats  forming  the  side  of  an 
ellipsis,  and  above  them  the  gallery  composed  of  a  range  of 
Corinthian  pillars  with  their  full  entablature  s\nrao\xniei  by 
a  balustrade  and  adorned  with  statues  of  marble. 

Eustace.  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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EN-TAIL,  t).>      (Also  In.)    Fr.  Entailler ;  Ii. 

Enta'il,  n.  )  Intagliare,  insculpere,  incidere, 
to  inscribe  or  cut  into. 

"  Fr.  Entailler, — to  intail,  grave,  carve,  cut  in," 
( Cotgrave. )  Also,  to  cut  into  shape  or  form ; 
and  the  noun  is  used  by  Chaucer  as  equivalent  to 
shape. 

In  legal  usage,  to  entail,  Fr.  Tailler,  It.  Togliare, 
is  to  cut  off,  (sc. )  an  estate  from  the  heirs  general, 
(see  Spelman,  Gloss,  fol.  331,  and  Blackstone,  ii. 
113,)  and,  consequentially — 

To  limit  an  estate  or  property  to  heirs  special ; 
to  an  especial  descent :  to  settle  unchangeably, 
inalienably  in  an  especial  line  of  descent. 


And  these  images  all  without 

He  did  hem  both  entaile  and  paint. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rost. 
Portrayed  without,  and  well  entailed 
With  many  rich  portreitures 
And  both  yet  images  and  peintures.— 7i/.  /*. 

An  image  of  another  entaile 
A  lift  halfe  was  her  fast  by. 
Her  name  aboue  her  heed  saw  I, 
And  she  was  called  Felony.— /rf.  11. 


He  made  an  image  ot  entaile 
I.iche  to  a  woman  in  semblance. 
Of  feature,  and  of  countenance. 
So  fayre  yet  neuer  was  figure. 
Right  as  a  line's  creature 
She  seemeth.— Cou'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

For  thy  me  Sonne  of  suche  entaile 

If  that  thyn  herte  be  disposed. 

Telle  out 'and  let  it  nought  be  glosed.— /rf,  lb.  b.  i. 

The  morfall  Steele  dispiteously  entayld 

Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  walles 

That  a  large  purple  streame  adoun  their  giambeaux  falles! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

We  adhere  to  the  determinations  of  our  fathers,  as  if  their 

opinions  were  entail'd  on  us  as  their  lands;  or  (as  some 

conceive)  part  of  the  parent's  soul  were  portion'd  out  to  his 

offspring,  and  the  conceptions  of  our  minds  were  c.r  traduce. 

Glani'iU.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

I  here  entayle 

The  crowne  to  thee  and  thine  lieires  for  euer. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Dying,  he  added  to  my  weight  of  care  ; 
He  made  me  to  his  crimes  undoubted  heir. 
Left  his  unfinish'd  murder  to  his  son. 
And  .Toab's  blood  entail'd  on  Judah's  crown. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 

Suppose  St.  Peter  had  privileges  above  the  rest  of  the 
apostles ;  how  comes  the  entail  to  be  made  to  all  his  suc- 
cessors, and  only  at  Rome  and  no  where  else? 

Stillingfleei,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

He  [Ed.  I.]  passed  a  statute,  which,  by  allowing  them  to 
entail  their  estates,  made  it  impracticable  to  diminish  the 
jiropcrty  of  the  great  families,  and  left  them  every  means  of 
cncrease  and  acquisition. — Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  c.  13. 

But  the  most  important  law  in  its  consequences  which 
was  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  [7th],  was  that  by 
which  the  nobility  and  genti7  acquired  a  power  of  breaking 
the  ancient  entails,  and  of  alienating  their  estates. 

Id.  lb.  c.  2C. 

EN-TA'LENT,  v.  "  Fr.  Entalenter,— to  breed 
a  longing,  imprint  a  desire  in  ;  beget  an  affection, 
give  a  great  appetite  unto,"  (Cotgrave.) 

And  all  be  it  so  yi  the  c 
fro  without  foorthe,  mom 
struments  of  the  wits.— C/m?(cer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Trust  parfite  loue,  entire  charite. 
Feiuent  will,  and  entalented  corage. 

Id.  The  Letter  of  Cupidc. 

EN-TAME,  V.  A.  S.  Tam-iaji,  domare,  man- 
suefacere,  cicurare,  to  tame,  to  accustom  to  the 
hand. 

To  subdue ;  to  reduce  to  quiet  obedience  or 
subserviency. 

My  Sonne,  if  thou  thy  conscience 

Entamed  haste  in  suche  a  wise, 

In  shrifte  thc-u  the  might  anise 

And  tell  it  me,  if  it  be  so.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

'Tis  not  your  inkle  browes,  your  blacke  silke  haire. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheeks  of  creame 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  tc.5» 
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EN-TA'NGLE,  i;.  ^    (Also/;i.)   See  Tangle. 

Enta'nglement.  )  Minshew  says,  quasi  inter 
aliquem  ducere.  Skinner  deri\es  from  tan,  dim.  of 
tanyl,  a  twig.  Junius  from  Ger.  Tani/,  (  A.  S.  Tany, ) 
forceps,  in  Eng.  Tonys;  to  entangle,  he  says,  is 
properly  to  seize  with  pincers,  (foreipe,)  aiiil  to 
liold  at  pleasure  when  so  seized.  Fr.  TenaiUer ; 
It.  Attanagliare.  Serenius  gives  the  Goth.  Teimjin, 
to  bind  together.  The  A.  S.  Tian,  to  tie,  to  bind, 
to  fasten,  is  probably  the  root. 

To  tie,  to  bind,  to  fold,  to  knit,  to  lace,  to  per- 
plex ;  to  make  or  cause  to  be,  perplexed,  embar- 
rassed, intricate ;  to  ensnare. 

It  came  to  tlieir  remembraunce,  that  Mithridates  on  tlione 
syde  was  entangled  with  the  warres  of  the  Romayns,  and 
tliat  Ptolemy  on  thother  syde,  hadde  euer  ben  an  enemie  to 
the  kyngdorae  of  Syria.— GoMin^e.  Justine,  fol.  152. 

For  tliey  that  were  vertuous  wold  not  entangle  themsclues 
wy th  the  vayne  pryde  of  thys  worlde,  and  wearc  iii.  ctownes 
of  t'olde,  where  Chiist  dyd  weare  one  of  thorne. 

A  Soke  made  by  John  Frith,  fol.  17. 
Yet  still  Aragnol  (so  his  foe  was  hight) 
Lay  lurking  couertly  him  to  surprise, 
And  all  his  gins  that  him  entangle  might, 
Brest  in  good  order  as  he  could  deuise. 

Spenser.  Mviopotmos. 
But  I  find  it  true  by  experience,  as  thou  aflirmedst,  that 
the  question  of  prouidence  is  entungled  with  many  other. 

Boetius.  Philosophical  Comfort,  p.  121.  (1C09.) 

AVhereby  they  also  avoided  the  periU  of  o-yvoXetfpio-^or  or 
one  tree  perishing  with  another,  as  it  happeneth  ofttimes 
from  the  sick  effluviums  or  entanijlements  of  the  roots  falling 
foul  of  each  other. — Brown,  Ctjrus^  Garden,  c.  4. 

Yea  the  highest  and  most  improved  parts  of  ration.ility, 
are  frequently  caught  in  the  entanglements  of  a  tenacious 
imagination  ;  and  submit  to  its  obstinate,  but  delusory  dic- 
tamens.— ff/a«i'iH.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  11. 

Now  the  unregenerate  man  has  not  so  much  as  the  habit 
or  principle  of  faitli,  and  .so  upon  no  hand  can  have  his 
prayers  accepted  ;  and  he  that  is  truly  regenerate,  and  en- 
dued with  this  principle,  yet  while  he  is  entangled  with  the 
love  of  sin,  cannot  act  nor  exercise  that  principle,  and  so 
neither  can  his  prayers  be  acceptable. — 5o?^///,vol.ix.  Ser.  10. 

It  [integrity]  is  much  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer 
and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world  ;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity,  of 
dangei  and  hazard  in  it.—Spectator,  No.  352. 

She  caroll'd,  and  her  various  song 

Gave  lessons  to  the  listening  throng  : 

But  (the  entangling  boughs  between) 

'Twas  her  delight  to  teach  unseen. 

Cunningham.  The  Contemplatist. 

Nay,  so  insensibly  does  this  inveterate  fallacy  insinuate 

itself  into  our  reasonings  on  this  subject,  that  even  Grotius 

himself  appears  not  to  be  quite  free  from  the  entanglement. 

Warburtun.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  2. 

ENTE'CHED.  "  Fr.  Entecher,— to  stain,  to 
imbue,  (q.  d.)  with  virtues  or  vices,"  (Skinner.) 
And  Chaucer  renders — afficitur,  enteched. 

One  of  the  best  cntecfied  creature 

That  is  or  shal,  while  that  yo  world  may  dure. 

Chaucer.  Troitus,  b.  v. 


Tin 


vhos 


he  : 


and  defould  with  yuel 

ENTE'ND,  V. 

Ente'ndable. 

Ente'ndance. 

Ente'nd.ment. 

Ente'nt. 

Ente'ntion. 

Ente'ntive. 

Ente'ntively. 


-Id.  Bo, 


(Novv/n.)  Fr. Entendre;  It. 
&  Lat.  Intendere,  (In,  and  ten- 
dere;  Gr.  Teiv-eiv,  to  stretch. ) 
To  stretch  or  direct,  (met. ) 
-  the  mind,  the  thoughts ;  to 
have  or  give  a  direction  or 
course,  a  design,  purpose  or 
meaning ;  to  design,  to  pur- 
pose, to  mean.  Also  used  by  our  older  writers  as 
equ^^'aIont  to  attend,  attention,  K.c. 

Entendment, — F\:  Entendcmcnt ;    intpllectus  vcl 
intcntio,  ( Skinner. ) 
Ne  in  non  other  entente  we  hider  ne  come, 
Bote  lliat  we  vor  holi  churche  the  deth  of  the  nome. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  503. 
0  January,  dronken  in  plesance 
Of  niariage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 
Thin  owen  squier  and  thy  boren  man, 
Mntendcth  for  to  do  thee  vilanie. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchuntes  Tale,  v.  9GG5. 
For  I  entend  to  nothing 
But  to  my  ioy,  .and  my  playing.— /J.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

This  vertue  bringeth  a  man  to  great  degree 
Ecne  wight  that  Ju.st  to  do  him  cntendatmne. 

id.  To  th(  Itoris  and  Gentil/rttn, 
VOL,  I, 


And  for  to  haue  none  other  entendaunce 
Unto  nothing,  but  to  mine  ease. 

Lidijate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii 
The  peace  is  as  it  were  a  sacrament 
To  fore  the  God,  and  slial  with  words  pUine 
Without  anv  double  entevdement 
Be  treated.  Chaucer.  A  Balade  to  King  Hen.  IV 

For  mannes  hedde  imaginen  ne  can 
Ne  entendement  consider,  ne  tongue  tell 
The  cruell  paines  of  this  sorrowful  man 
That  passen  euery  tourment  donne  in  belle. 

Id.   Troitus,  b.  v 
Soon  after  this,  a  furlong  way  or  two, 
He  prively  hath  told  his  enlent 
Unto  a  man,  and  to  his  wif  him  sent. 

/(/.   The  Ctcrkcs  Taie,  v.  3393. 
Wlio  is  so  trewe  and  t-ke  so  enlcntif 
To  kepe  him,  sike  and  hole,  as  is  liis  make  ? 

Id.  TIis  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  9104. 
The  peple  came  into  the  house  withoute 
And  wondrcd  hem.  in  how  honest  manero 
Ententijtij  she  kept  hire  fader  dere. 

/(/.  Tlie  Clerlccs  Tale,  v.  3210. 
Let  no  man  besie  liim  this  arte  to  seche. 
But  if  that  he  the  entention  and  speche 
Of  philosophres  understonden  can  ; 
And  if  he  do  he  is  a  lewed  man. 

Id.  Tiie  Ctianones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  1C,912. 
Now  set  well  thine  entcncion 

To  hear  of  Loue  the  discription.— W.  Rojn.  of  the  Ruse. 
For  these  craftcs  (as  I  finde) 
A  man  male  do  by  wale  of  kinde : 
Be  so,  it  be  to  good  entent.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

For  who  that  is  not  entendahle 
To  holde  vp  right  his  kinges  name 
Him  ought  for  to  be  to  blame.  /,/.  lb.  b.  vii. 

For  thy  if  that  it  be  thy  will 
To  stande  vpon  amendment, 
A  tale  of  great  entendement 
I  thinke  telle  for  thy  sake, 

Wherof  thou  might  ensaraple  take.  /,;.  lb.  b.  il 

And  kepe  in  his  enlencion 

The  point  of  sublimacion.  Id.  II;.  b.  iv. 

Thys  I  deiiye  not,  but  that  Cod  coulde  haue  done  it,  yf  he 
had  so  entcnded,  when  he  spake  the  wordes  ;  But  now  the 
Scripture  standynge  as  it  doth,  I  thinke  he  can  not  do  it. 

A  Bolce  made  by  John  Frith,  fol.  59. 
Fye  on  double  entendment  and  cloked  adulacion,  whiche 
hath  bene  the  common  seruituers  in  all  palacies,  both  im- 
periall  and  regall.— ZfctH.  Hen.  VI.  an.  3(1. 

EN-TE'NDER,  v.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  tender, 
delicate,  affectionate,  warm-hearted. 

For  whatsoever  creates  fear,  or  makes  the  spirit  to  dwell 
in  a  righteous  sadness,  is  apt  to  entender  the  spirit,  and  to 
make  it  devoute  and  pliant  to  any  part  of  duty. 

Bp  Taylor    Holy  Lieing,  s.  4. 

True  love  strikes  root  in  reason    passion's  foe  ; 

Virtue  alone  entenders  us  for  life ; 

I  wrong  her  much— entenders  us  for  ever. 

Young.  The  Compl, 


E'NTER,  v. 
E'nterer,  n. 
E'ntering,  n. 


E'ntry. 


Night  2. 

Fr.Enirer;  Sp.  Ettirar ;  It. 
Entrare  ;  Lat.  Intrare,  to  go  or 
come,  to  move,  in  or  into. 

To  go  or  come,  to  move  or 
cause  to  move,  in  ;  to  bring  in, 
to  put  in  (sc.  in  writing,)  to  put  or  place. 

An  entry,  (a  way  or  path,  or  passage  in,)  is  a 

term   of  the  chase,  says  Mr.  Giffbrd,  and  means, 

"  Places   through    (in  or  into)  which  deer   have 

lately  passed,  by  which  their  size  is  guessed  at." 

Tho  the  emperour  herde  this,  to  schippes  he  wende  faste. 

And  al  hys  power  forth  with  hym,  and  sailes  vp  easte. 

Thei  entrede  in  at  Temse  mouth. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  -17. 

For  the  se  geth  al  aboute,  bute  entre  on  ther  nys, 
And  that  ys  vp  on  harde  roches.  &  so  narw  wci  it  ys, 
That  ther  may  go  bote  on,  &  on,  that  thre  men  with  inne 
Mygte  sle  al  the  lond,  er  heo  come  ther  inne.— Id.  p,  158. 

Now  has  R.  entre,  &  Acres  taken  es. 

The  Sarazens  com  fulle  fre,  &  offred  him  grete  riches. 

R.Brunne,  p.  127. 

His  lord  sayde  to  hym  wel  be  thou  goode  seruaunt  and 
feithful  for  on  fewe  thingis  thou  hast  be  trewe,  I  shall  or- 
deyne  the  on  many  thingis,  entre  thou  Into  the  joie  of  thi 
\ari.—Wiclif.  Mattltew,  c,  25. 

Then  his  master  sayde  vnto  him;  Well  good  seruaunt 
and  faithful.  Thou  hast  bene  faythfuU  in  lytel,  I  wyll  make 
the  ruler  ouer  muche :   enter  in  unto  thy  master's  ioye. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
Ye  litel  children  how  hard  it  is  for  men  that  tristen  in 
richessis  to  entre  into  the  kyngdom  of  God . 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  4. 


ENT 


But  of  0  thing  I  warne  thee  ful  right, 
Be  wel  avised  on  that  like  night. 
That  we  ben  entred  into  shippes  bord 
That  non  of  us  ne  speke  not  a  word. 

Chancer.  The  Milteres  Tale, 
Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age, 


Warre  at  his  beginning  hath  so  great  an  entrini/ and  so 
large,  that  euerie  wight  may  enter  whan  him  likbtb,  and 
lightly  find  werre  ;  but  certes  what  end  that  shal  befalle,  it 
IS  not  light  to  know.— /d.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

She  saide,  at  entre  of  the  pas, 

Howe  Mars,  which  God  of  armes  was, 

Hath  set  two  oxen  sterne  and  stoute, 

That  casten  fire  and  flam  aboute, 

Both  at  mouth  and  at  nase. 

So  that  they  setten  all  on  blase.— CoH^er.  Can.  A.  b.  v. 

And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 

Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent, 

Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  11;'  entree 

Was  louge  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  IDSS. 

But  of  their  entree  whan  thei  sought. 
The  gates  weren  all  to  smale. 
And  therevpon  was  many  a  tale.— Goiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  entre  not  into  iudgement  with  thy  seruaunt,  for  in 
thy  syghte  shall  no  man  lyuyng  be  iustifie'd. 

Bible,  1551.  Psalme  113. 

And  therefore  reader  let  this  entre  of  the  matter  serue  for 
an  argument  with  what  spirite  this  matter  is  h.indled 

Bp.  Gardner.  E.vplication  of  Transnhstantiation,  fol.  94. 
_  When  Adam  transgressed  my  statutes,  the  was  the  thine 
ludged  that  was  done.  Then  were  the  entraunres  of  the 
worlde  made  narowe,  ful  of  sorow  and  trauayle  ■  they  are 


but  fewe  and  euell,  full  of  parylles  and  laboure 

Bible,  1551.  Esdrus,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
That  darksome  caue  they  enter,  where  they  find. 
That  cursed  man,  'owe  sitting  on  the  ground. 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i,  c.  9. 
I  saw  the  sin  wherein  my  foot  was  enfring  ; 
I  saw  how  that  dishonour  did  attend  it ; 
I  saw  the  shame  whereon  my  flesh  was  vent'rin", 
Y'et  had  I  not  the  power  for  to  defend  it.  ° 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
Thence,  forth  descending  to  that  perlous  porch. 
Those  dreadfuU  flames  she  also  found  delayd, 
And  quenched  quite  like  a  consumed  torch, 
That  erst  aU  entrers  wont  so  cruelly  to  scorch. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
That  on  the  rocks  he  fell  so  flat  and  light. 
That  be  thereby  receiv'd  no  hurt  at  all. 

But  chaunced  on  a  craggy  cliff'e  to  light ; 
\Vhence  he  with  crooked  clawes  so  long  did  crawl. 
That  at  the  last  he  found  a  caue  with  entrance  small. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Is.  And  a  hart  of  ten, 
I'trow  hee  be,  madam,  or  blame  your  men 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port. 
His  frayings,  fawmets,  he  doth  promise  sport, 
And  standing  'fore  the  dogs. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd. 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  upon  consideration  of  my  age  and 
vigorous  constitution,  as  an  Englishman,  and  an  invitation 
to  that  purpose  from  my  father,  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
ray  country,  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex 
under  the  authority  of  the  Parliament. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  3G. 
He  [Sir  Roger  de  Coverly]  made  indeed  a  little  mistake 
as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom  at  his  tirst  entring,  he  took  for 
Asty.anax.— S;5ccte/or,  No.  333. 

Langu.ages  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and  they 
equally  open  them  the  entrance,  either  to  the  most  profound, 
or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  195. 

■ Heroic  maid ! 

She  to  th'  assaulted  threshold  bravely  ran. 
And  with  her  sno\vy  arms  supply'd  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  entrance.— Smollet.  The  Regicide,  Act  v.  sc.6. 
I  shall  be  contented  here,  with  what  ever  they  will  have 
the  goodness  to  leave  me,  and  pass  to  another  entry,  which 
"  juous  I  I  mean  that  of  silk. 

On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

ENTER-CH.VNGE.t 

NTERCHA'nGE,  11. 

Entercha'ngeably. 
Entercha'ngement. 


)CNovf  Inter.)  Fr. 
Entrechanger,  chan- 
ger. See  Change, 
and  E.xchange, 


■i  T 


ENT 

To  change  one  with  another,  alternately,  mu- 
tually; to  give  one  thing,  and  take  or  receive 
another ;  to  move  or  remove  from  one  place  to 
another,  (the  one  to  succeed  the  other  alter- 
nately;) to  have  or  cause  a  vicissitude,  a  mu- 
tation. 

Sone  after  this,  they  spake  of  sondry  things 

As  fill  to  purpose  of  this  auenture 

And  playing  enlerchaimgeden  herrings, 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

If  the  forme  of  this  worlde  is  so  selde  stable,  and  if  if 
turneth  hy  so  md^ny  enterchaunges :  wilt  thou  than  trusten 
in  the  tombling  fortunes  of  men? — Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii.  I 

The  eighth  dale  is  the  dale  of  immortalitee :  in  the  which,  1 
rest  and  werinesse,  woorke  and  idlenesse,  shall  not  by  course 
entrec/iaungeabli/  the  one  succede  the  other,  but  thei  shaM  i 
be  the  euerlasting  gladnesse.— C/rfa/.  Luke,  c.  23,  I 

Were  you  no  king,  and  free  from  those  moods,  should  I  ; 
choose  a  companion  for  wit  and  pleasure,  it  should  be  you  :  ' 
or  for  honesty  to  enferchange  my  bosome  with,  it  sliould  l)e 
you.— Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  A  King  and  nu  King,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Captaine  George  Weymouth  saw  the  south  part  of  Gron- 
land,  and  had  water  in  120  fadome,  blacke,  as  tlticke  as 
puddle,  and  in  a  little  space  cleere,  with  many  such  cnter- 
cliangcs.—Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  viii.  c.  3.  s.  4. 

Thereupon  he  did  frame  himself  the  more  to  live  after  the 
fashion  of  the  countrey  there,  and  enlerrhangeablii  also  to 
bring  the  men  of  that  countrey  unto  the  manner  of  the 
Macedonians :  being  perswaded  that  by  this  mixture  and 
enterchange  of  manners  one  with  another,  he  should  by 
friendship  more  than  force,  make  them  agree  lovingly  to- 
gether, when  that  he  should  be  so  far  from  the  countrey  of 
Persia.— A^orWi.   Plularch,  p.  578. 

And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawne : 

Which  being  sealed  entercUangeabty, 

(A  businesse  that  this  night  may  execute) 

To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I, 

And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth. 

Shakespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  IT.  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Priest.  A  contract : — 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lippes 
Strengthned  by  cnterchangemeut  of  your  rings, 
And  all  the  ceremonie  of  this  compact 

.  my  presence.— /d.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


Seal'd  i 


ENTER-CO'MMUNE.i;.  ■)     SeeCoMMON.and 
Entep.commu'ning,  n.  )  Intertommon. 

To  have,  or  do,  or  act  in  common  or  in  com- 
muniti/  with  others ;  to  do  or  act,  to  share  or 
participate  with  others,  or  as  others  do. 

For  if  that  it  be  peace,  mine  hart  dere 

The  nature  of  the  peace  mote  nedes  driue 

That  men  must  entrecomune  yfere 

And  to  and  fro  eke  ride.— CAaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 

The  which  nacions  what  for  difficultie  of  wayes,  and  what 
for  diuersitie  of  language,  and  what  for  defaulte  of  j'nusage, 
{commercii  insolentia)  and  entercomuning  of  marchandise: 
not  onely  the  names  of  singular  men  ne  may  not  stretchen, 
but  eke  the  fame  of  cities  may  not  stretchen. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 


E'NTER-COURSE.  (Commonly /fl<er.)  Fr. 
Entrecours ;   Lat.  Cursus. 

Course,  or  way,  or  passage,  between  one  and 
another ;  dealing  between. 

Thus  in  discerning  contracts  and  other  entercourses,  the 
Bubstance  of  the  thing  and  the  present  employment  is  more 
to  be  considered  than  any  improper  or  equivocal  exoression, 
or  quirk  in  the  words  of  the  law  or  enlercourse. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
Lest  the  spinal  pith  should  be  compressed,  and  so  the  free 
intercourse  or  passaj^e  of  tlie  spirits  to  and  fro  be  stopt. 

Rag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

ENTER-DE'.\L.  (Also  Inter.)  A  dealing 
between  diflerent  parties ;  a  communication  ;  mu- 
tual or  reciprocal  dealings  or  transactions ;  inter- 
course. 

So  me  in  message  unto  her  she  sent, 

To  treat  with  her,  by  way  of  enterdeale 
Of  finall  peace  and  faire  attonement 
Which  might  concluded  be  by  mutuall  consent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 
For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policie. 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply: 
To  learne  the  enterdeale  of  Princes  strange. 
To  markn  th'  intent  of  counsells,  and  the  change 
Of  States,  and  eke  of  priuate  men  some-while 
Supplanted  by  fine  falshood  and  faire  guile. 

Id.  Mother  Hubbard's  Tate. 


ENT 

ENTERDI'T,  n.  &  f.    i.  e.  Interdict. 

So  that  atten  ende 

This  bissopes  to  Londone  echone  gonne  wende, 
A  lute  biuore  Candlernasse,  &  abbodes  al  so, 
&  conceil  made  genera],  this  enlrcdit  to  do 

R  Gloucester,  p,  495. 
The  pape  sauh  out  ofcoursthe  wikkednes  of  Ion, 
Him  &  his  fautours  he  cursed  euerilkon 
&  enicrdited  this  \o'ai.—R.  Brunue,  p.  209. 

&  if  he  wild  nouht  com  to  amendement, 

Alle  France  suld  be  brouht  tille  encumberment, 

Thorgh  comon  euterdHe.—Id.  p.  320. 

Thyn  enlcrdite,  and  thy  sentence 

Hereafter  thou  shah  fele  and  grope.— Go«rr.  Con.  A.  b.ii. 

ENTE'REMENT,  i.  e.  Interment,  (qv.J  A 
funeral. 

And  for  to  yiue  a  more  feith 

Her  husbonde,  and  eke  she  both 

In  blacke  clothes  thei  hem  cloth. 

And  make  a  great  enterement.—GoKcr.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

ENTER  -  GL  A'NCING.  Inter  -  changing 
glances,  (quick,  oblique  looks. ) 

Nowe,  altheugh  there  wanted  no  delicate  viands  to  content 

them,  yet  their  chiefe  repast  was  by  enlerglancing  of  lokes. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers. 

ENTER-LA'CE.    (iiovi  Inter.)    See  E.nlace. 
Fr.  Entrelasser. 
Looke  how  the  woods,  where  enlerlaced  trees 
Spread  friendly  arms  each  other  to  embrace, 
Joyne  at  the  head,  though  distant  at  the  knees, 
Waving  with  wind,  and  lording  on  the  place. 

Sidney,  Psalm  72. 

The  Grecian  writers  described  it  to  be  like  in  leaf  unto 
plantaine :  in  stem  four  square,  bringing  forth  certain  little 
cods  full  of  .seed,  enfolded  and  enlerlaced  one  within  an- 
other, after  the  manner  of  the  tufted  and  curled  hairs  about 
the  pourcuttle  fishes,  called  Polypi. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xxv.  c.  ". 

ENTER-ME'DDLE,  r.  )      (Now /«(«•.)    Fr. 

Enterme'ddling,  H.  ]  Entremesler  ;      inter, 

and  ineddlr,  (qv.)  Fr.MesJer^  It.  Mescolare,  mes- 
cliaire,  from  the  Lat.  Miscere,  (Menage,)  to  mix. 

To  intermix,  to  intermingle  ;  to  mix  or  mingle ; 
to  busy  or  be  busy,  (in  the  concerns  of  others. ) 

For  why,  the  nature  of  euery  thing  maketh  his  property, 

ne  it  is  not  entermedled,  with  the  effect  of  contrarious  thyng's. 

Chaucer.  Boenusib.ii. 

In  John  I  haue  in  a  manier  doen  nothing  at  al,  sauing 
only  placed  the  texte,  and  diuided  the  paraphrase :  because 
I  knew  the  translatours  therof,  wyth  whose  exquisite 
doinges,  I  might  not  without  the  crime  of  great  arrogancie 
and  presumpcion  be  busye  to  entermedCe. 

Udal.  To  Queene  Katherine. 

In  these  enlermedUjnges,  the  ambassadours,  that  the  My- 
tylenians  had  firste  sente  vnto  the  Lacedemonyans,  by  those 
Lacedemonians  bene  referred  to  the  next  assemblie,  that 
shulde  be  made  of  all  Giece.—Nicolls.  Thucidides,  fol.  73. 

ENTER-ME'TE.  Fr.  Entre  mettre  or  enfre- 
me.'iler,  to  intermeddle,  to  interpose,  ( Skinner. ) 

Tuo  cardenalles  of  Rome  the  pape  hider  sent. 

To  Paris  bothe  thei  come,  to  the  parlement, 

Thei  said  luf  to  make,  the  pape  wild  eittermct. 

That  non  ageyn  other  take,  tille  tyme  that  he  had  set. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2CG. 


For 


\7olde  have  reherced  to  the  ryght  ; 


ergre 


Ac  for  thyn  entermelyng.  her  hcrt  thow  for  sake. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  227. 
A  frere  wol  entermete  him  evermo  : 
Lo.  good  men,  a  flie  and  eke  a  frere 
Wol  fall  in  every  dish  and  eke  matere. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6416. 

But  if  he  would  him  entermette.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

ENTER-PA'RLE.      a    parlei/    between;     a 
conference. 
And  therefore  doth  an  enterparle  exhort ; 

Persuades  him  leave  that  unbeseeming  place. 
And  with  a  princely  hardiness  resort 
Unto  his  people,  that  attend  his  grace. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  ii. 

ENTER-PA'RT, 
tween,  or  among. 


ENT 

ENTE'RPRET,  i.e.  Interpret,  (qv.;  Lat, 
Interpres. 

Other  did  enterprete  it  otherwise  ;  that  the  lyghtening  in 
the  Macedon's  campe,  signified  glory  &  victory  to  Alexan- 
der, &  also  Iheioymet  of  the  empyre  lif  Asia. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  23. 

E'NTER-PRISE,  v.  \       Fr.  Enterprinse,  from 

E'nterprise,  7!.  >  the  verb  enterprendre ; 

E'nterpriser.  j   It.  Intra-prendere,  from 

the  Lat.  Prehendere,  (hendere,  used  by  the  Latins 
only  in  composition,  from  the  A.  S.  Hentan,  ca- 
pere,  to  take  hold  of)  Equivalent  to  this  is  the 
A.  S.  and  old  Eng.  Underfangan,  and  the  modern 
Eng.   Undertake.      See  Hand. 

To  take  in  hand,  to  undertake,  to  venture,  to 
attempt;  and  by  Spenser,  to  receive,  (q.d.  by 
the  hand,)  to  entertain. 

And  also  that  longe  time  before  we  enterprise  hereunto, 

we  ought  not  onely  to  haue  a  little  snatche  of  ciuile  policy, 

but  also,  that  we  ought  to  be  fully  resolued  and  established 

in  ourselues,  as  concernynge  the  whole  tenure  of  our  life. 

Golding,  Justine,  Pref. 

And  as  I  thus  sadly  among  them  aduysed 

I  saw  Gower,  that  first  garnisshed  our  English  rude. 
And  Maister  Chaucer,  that  nobly  enlcrpriied 
How  that  our  Englishe  mvght  freshely  be  ennewed. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Lawrc'.l. 

And  now  at  the  like  request  I  haue  made  the  lyke  enter- 
pryse  to  translate  the  canonical  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  Jude, 
■)f  Somerset. 


I  John.— John  Olde.  To  the  Duche 


To  part,   or   share  be- 


Oh  how  much  haue  they  neede  of,  that  will  nener  be  con- 
tented, and  what  richesse  can  suffice  any  that  will  attempt 
high  enterprises  aboue  their  estate. 

Sir  John  Cheeke.  The  Hurts  of  Sedition. 
The  chief  enterpriser  with  the  fauour  of  her  maiestie  hath 
not  onely  since  continued  the  action  by  sending  into  the 
country  againe  and  replanting  this  last  yeere  a  new  colony, 
but  is  also  ready,  according  as  the  times  and  meanes  will 
affoord,  to  follow  and  prosecute  the  same. 

Hackluyt.  Fogages,  vol.  iii.  p.  266. 
Perdy  not  so,  said  shoe,  for  shameful!  thing 
It  were  t"  abandon  noble  cheuisaunce. 

For  show  of  perill,  without  venturing: 
Rather  let  try  extremities  of  chaunce 
Then  enterprised  praise  for  dread  to  disauaunce. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iii.  C.  12. 
In  goodly  garments  that  her  well  became. 
Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wise, 
Him  at  the  threshold  met,  and  well  did  enterprixe.—Id.H). 

And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regions  are  discouered. 
Which  to  late  age  were  neuer  mentioned.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.l. 

Whereupon  it  was  alledged,  that  love  is  of  great  power  to 
move  a  man  for  to  be  bold,  hardy,  and  adventurous,  yea, 
and  ministreth  a  readinesse  to  attempt  all  novelties,  accora- 
ing  as  Plato  named  it,  the  enterpriser  of  all  things. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  536. 

An  hasty  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser,  and  remover, 
(the  French  hath  it  better;  enlreprenc;:!,  or  remaunt,)  but 
the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Fortune. 

I  could  not  help  both  fearing  and  presaging,  that  these 
nations  would  some  time  or  other,  if  ever  we  should  have 
an  enterprising  prince  upon  the  throne,  of  more  ambition 
than  virtue,  justice,  and  true  honour,  fall  into  the  way  of  all 
other  nations,  and  loose  their  liberty. — Spectator,  No.  338. 

The  king  followed  them  thither  with  a  slender,  or  rather 
no  guard,  (so  far  was  he  from  fearing  either  parliament  or 
city ;)  designing  to  engage  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  the  five 
members  to  him,  and  to  stand  by  him  in  this  horrid  enter- 
prize  :  but  they  would  not  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  bis 
desires  in  that  matter. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

The  Portuguese  erected  the  first  sugar-works  in  Brazil,  as 
they  are  more  lively  and  enterprising  than  the  Spaniards. 

Granger.  The  Sugar-Cane,  b.  i.  Argument. 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers  gay, 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 

And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend  : 

All,  in  some  darling  enterprize  embark'd. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  8 


ENTERTA'IN,  u.  "I       (Also,  in  some  of  our 
Enterta'in, /!.  I  older  writers, //i/er. )   Fr. 

Enterta'iner.  \  Entretenir ;     It.  Intratte- 

Enterta'ininglv.     j  nere ,-       Sp.     Entretener ; 
Enterta'inment.     )  Lat.  Inter,  and  tenere,  to 
keep  among. 

To  keep,  to  take,  admit,  or  receive,  among,  (sc. ) 
as  a  guest,  as  a  companion,  as  a  servant,  as  a 
soldier  ;  and  thus — to  receive  and  treat  ho.^pitab.y 


ENT 

and  kindly  ;  to  take  into  serWce,  or  pay  for  ser- 
vice ;  to  cherish,  to  please,  to  gratify ;  and  fur- 
ther, to  amuse,  to  divert ;  also,  to  keep  or  hold, 
(sc.)  a  conversation,  an  argument  or  discourse; 
to  keep  the  mind  or  attention  engaged  or  occu- 
pied ;  to  engage. 

By  Spenser,  used  simply  as  equivalent  to,  io 
take.  He  also  uses  entertaine  as  a  noun ;  and 
Shakespeare  once,  in  Pericles. 

The  embassadours  of  the  Cirenians  came  to  him  [Alexan- 
der] thither,  and  brought  him  presentes,  whom  he  gently 
enterlaincd,  assuring  them  of  his  friendship. 

Goldiug.  Cinsar,  fol.  71. 
■\Vlio  now  but  they  in  strength  and  number  flowe  ? 

Rais'd  bv  their  God  their  haters  farre  above  ? 
For,  chan?''d  by  him,  their  entertainers  grow 
With  guile  to  hate,  who  erst  with  truth  did  love. 

Sidney,  Psalm  105. 

^\^lome  Arsaces,  Kyng  of  the  Parthians,  sent  into  Hyrca- 

nie,  and  of  his  noble  and  royall  courage,  not  onelygaue  him 

enlertei/uement  lyke  a  kyng,  but  also  gaue  him  his  daughter 

in  mariage. — Golding.  Justine,  fol.  147. 

The  knight  and  Vna  entring,  faire  her  greet, 

And  bid  her  ioy  of  that  her  happy  brood ; 
Who  them  requites  with  court'sies  seeming  meet, 

And  entertains  with  friendly  cheerfull  mood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

But  when  he  lookt  about  on  euery  side, 
To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  entertaine 
To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  faine. 

He  could  no  path  nor  tract  of  foot  descry 
Ne  by  inquiry  learne,  nor  ghesse  by  ayme. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  (. 

But  Calidore,  in  th'  entry  close  did  stand, 

And  entertaining  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still  slew  the  foremost  that  came  first  to  hand, 
So  long,  till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies  man'd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  II. 

In  all  th'  assembly  there  was  not  a  man, 

But  put  the  project  on  with  might  and  main  , 

So  great  applause  it  generally  wan. 
That  else  no  business  thev  would  entertaine. 

braijton.  Battle  uf  .4ijincourt. 

But  after  aU  her  princely  entertaine. 
To  the  hearing  of  that  former  cause  in  hand, 
Herselfe  eftsoones  she  gan  conuert  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  0. 

Such  was  that  hag,  vnmeet  to  host  such  guests 
"Whom  greatest  Prince's  Court  would  welcome  faine, 

But  need  (that  answers  not  at  all  requests) 
Bade  him  not  look  for  better  e«toraine.—/(f.  /6.  b.  iv.  c.S. 

"Where  hearing  of  the  goodly  entertain 

Your  knight  of  holy  Order  of  the  Bell 

Gives  to  all  damsels,  and  all  errant  knights, 

I  thought  to  knock,  and  now  am  bold  to  enter. 

Seaum.  ^  Fletcli.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii.  sc.l. 

And  until  then,  your  entertain  shall  be 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  youth. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
Gon.  When  euery  greefe  is  entertained 
That's  offer'd,  comes  the  entertainer. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Good  purposes,  when  they  are  not  held,  doe  so  farre  turne 
enemies  to  the  entertainer  of  them,  as  that  they  help  to 
double  both  his  sin  and  punishment. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ  before  Caiaphas. 


Note  if  your  lady  straine  his  enterta 
■With  any  strong,  or  vehement  oppo 
Much  will  be  seene  in  that.— SAaia 


Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


His  office  "was  to  give  entertainment 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went. 

Not  unto  such  as  could  him  feast  againe. 
And  double  quite  for  that  he  on  them  spent ; 

But  such,  as  want  of  harbour  did  constraine  ; 

Those  for  God's  sake  his  dewty  was  to  entertaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

The  not  entertaining  a  sincere  love  and  affection  for  the 
duties  of  religion,  does  both  naturally,  and  by  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God  besides,  dispose  men  to  errors  and  deceptions 
about  the  great  truths  of  religion.— SokW,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

The  argument  with  which  this  audience  was  entertained 
the  last  Lord's  day,  being  the  government  of  the  tongue,  I 
cannot  think  it  improper  or  unseasonable  for  me,  who  have 
the  honour  to  come  ne.xt,  to  treat  about  the  government  of 
tlie  thoughts.— SAor/),  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  entertainer, 
\/ho  finding  some  of  his  friends  very  uneasy,  desired  to  tell 
them  a  story  or  a  great  man,  one  Mr.  Lock.— 5/)ec(.  No.  533. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  w'elcome,  and  an  open  face  : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  wi'ling  mind,  and  a  desire  to  plea3e. 

Brydcn.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  ^•iii. 
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And,  to  that  end,  [the  king]  encouraged  a  great  number 
of  loose  debauched  fellows  about  the  town  to  repair  to 
White-hall,  where  a  constant  table  was  provided  for  their 
entertainment.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.   p.  19. 

A  country  vicar  in  his  homely  house, 

Pleas'd  with  his  lot,  and  happy  in  his  spouse, 

With  simple  diet,  at  his  humble  board 

Once  entertained  the  chaplain  of  a  lord. 

Fawkes.  Parodg  on  the  City  and  Country  Mouse. 

My  conversation,  says  Dryden,  verj'  entertainingly  of  him- 
self,  is  dull  and  slow,  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved. 
Dr.  J.  Warton.  Essay  on  Pope. 

WTien  company  meet,  he  that  can  talk  entertainingly  upon 
common  subjects  ;  and  divert  their  minds  with  inoffensive 
wit,  has  an  excellent  talent. — Sherlock,  Disc.  36. 

ENTER-TA'KE,  v.  A  word  of  Spenser's 
coinage. 

To  receive,  to  entertain. 


Bate  somewhat  of  that 
That  whylome  wont  to  doe  so  many  quake, 
And  with  more  mild  aspect  those  two  to  enlertake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

ENTER-TI'SSUED.  Tissue  or  iishew,  (says 

Skinner,)    from   the    Fr.  Tissu,     part,   of  tij<lie, 

texcre,  (q.d. )     A   cloth  interwoven  (intextum) 
with  gold  or  silver. 

'Tis  not  the  balme,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 
The  sword,  the  mase.  the  crowne  imperiall. 
The  entertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearle. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


( Now /h^c/-.)   Fr.  S'entre- 
•oir,  to  behold  or  visit  one 


E'XTER-VIEW. 

E'nTERVIEWING,  7!. 

another. 

A  view  or  visit  between  persons. 

Antigonus  licked  them  up  one  after  another,  sent  letters 
of  encouragement  one  to  another,  appointing  a  time  and 
place  of  meting  and  entermew,  and  so  laid  all  their  powers 
together  for  the  war. — Golding.  Justine,  fol.  77. 

Therefore,  first,  he  wTOte  many  and  diners  letters  to  Syr 
John  Carew,  and  Syr  Thomas  Trenchard,  wyliinge  and 
warnynge  them  with  all  kyndnes  of  humanitie  to  enterteyne 
the  Kyng  of  Castel,  tyll  he  in  person  approched  in  some 
place  mete  and  conuenyent  for  the  entreuiewynge  and  en- 
treteignynge  of  so  noble  a  personage. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  20. 

But  if  the  busie  tell-tale  day, 

Our  happy  entervietv  betray  ; 

Lest  thou  confesse  too,  melt  away. 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  i. 

ENTER- WO'VEN.     (Now /nter.) 
On  her  head  a  gyrland  of  flowers,  come,  vine-leaves,  and 
olive-branches  enterwoven. 

B.  Jonson.  The  second  Masque  of  Beauty, 
To  you  that  are  by  excellence  a  Queene  ! 
The  top  of  beauty  !  but  of  such  an  ayre. 
As  onely  by  the  mind's  eye  may  be  seene 
Your  enterwoven  lines  of  good  and  fayre  ! 

Id.  Love's  Triumph  through  Catlipolis. 

EN-THEAT.  \      Gr.  Ei^eeos,    (eu,  and  deos,  a 
E'ntheasm.       (God;)  Lat.  Entheatus,  divino 

spiritu   adflatus,  inspired  by  divine  spirit.     See 

Enthusiasm. 

Their  orby  crj-stals  move 
More  active  than  before. 
And  enlheate  from  above, 
Their  sovereign  prince,  laud,  glorify,  adore. 


Dru 


d.  Biv 


His  genius  justly,  in  an  entheat  riige. 
Oft  lash'd  the  duU-sworn  factors  for  the  stage  ; 
For  Alchymy,  though't  make  a  glorious  gloss, 
Compar'd  with  gold  is  bullion  and  base  dross. 

mil.  Hodgson.  On  B.  Jonson. 
Altho'  in  one  absurdity  they  chime 

To  m,ike  religious  entheasm  a  crime.— Byrom.  Enthusiasm. 
Without  the  entheus  Nature's  self  bestows, 
The  world  no  painter  nor  no  poet  knows. 

/.  Scott.  Essay  on  Painting. 

EN-THRAL,  j;.  ■)      (Also/n.)     A.  S.  Tlircel ; 

Enthra'lment.  f  Sw.  Tral,  which  Ihre  (after 
a  review  of  different  etymologies  proposed)  thinks 
are  from  Thre-an,  to  chastise,  to  correct;  and 
applied  to  those  slaves  whom  their  masters  chas- 
tised at  pleasure.      See  Dtsenthrall. 

To  reduce  or  subject,  to  servitude  or  slavery  ; 
under  the  dominion  of  a  master  or  tyrant ;  to  en- 
slave, to  deliver  over,  to  consign  to,  bondage. 

It  is  reported  that  there  was  such  a  grieuous  dearth  of 
corne  in  the  years  15S6  and  1587,  thorowout  Hungary,  that 
some  being  compelled  for  want  of  food  were  faine  to  sell 
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their  children  vnto  the  most  hloudy  and  barbarous  enemia 
of  Christians,  and  so  to  enthrall  them  to  the  perpetuall  yoke 
of  Turkish  slauery. — Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
Thus  did  my  youth  but  exercise  extremes. 
My  heed  was  rashness  to  forerun  my  fall, 
My  wit  but  folly,  and  my  hopes  but  dreams. 
My  counsel  serv'd  myself  but  to  enthral. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaviston. 
Through  our  forwardness  to  suppress,  and  our  backward- 
ness to  recover  an  enthrat'd  piece  of  truth  out  of  the  gripe  of 
the  custom,  we  care  not  to  keep  truth  separated  from  truth, 
which  is  the  fiercest  rent  and  disunion  of  all. 

Milton.  On  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
Till  by  two  brethren  (those  two  brethren  call        , 
Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claime 
His  people  from  enfhraltnent,  they  return 
With  glory  and  spoile  back  to  their  promised  land. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 
When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  does  enthral, 

V,'\wn  I  view  her  soft  eyes  and  her  languishing  air. 
Her  merit  so  great,  my  own  merit  so  small. 
It  makes  me  adore,  and  it  makes  me  despair. 

Walsh.  The  Antidote. 

Oh  !  look  down, 

With  smiles  indulgent,  on  his  new  designs  ; 
Assist  his  useful  works,  facilitate 
His  honest  aims,  nor  in  exaction's  gripe 
Enthrall  th'  endeavouring  swain. 

Dodsley.  Jgriculture,  c.  I. 

EN-THRIL,  v.     a.  S.  TMrlian,  to  pierce  or 
bore  through. 
"Wherewith  a  dart  we  saw  how  it  did  light 

Right  on  her  breast,  and  therewithall  pale  death 
Enthrilling  it  to  reaue  her  of  her  breath. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  205. 

EN-THRONE,  I'.  >      (Also7».)     Yr.  Evthro- 

Enthro'.mze.  \  ner,    throne,   thron  ;      Sp. 

Tro7W:    It.   Troiw ;    Ger.  T/iron ;    Dut.  Troon.- 

Lat.  Thronus  ;  Gr.  Qpuvos,  a  seat,  from  the  unused 

@pa-ftv,  sedere,  to  sit. 

To  place  upon  a  throne  or  seat ;  emphatically 
applied  to  the  seat  of  pi'teptates ;  to  .seat,  as  in 
power  or  authority ;   to  hold  or  occupy  the  seat  of 
power,  of  sovereignt)-. 
But  when  I  saw  it  was  enthron'd 

In  her  celestial  breast, 
O  then  !  I  it  no  longer  own'd 
For  mine  was  ne'er  so  blest,— Careu:  The  Mistake. 

Oh  now  after 

.So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthroned. 
Still  growing  in  a  maiesty  and  pomp,  the  which 
To  leaue,  a  thousand  fold  more  better,  then 
Tis  sweet  at  first  t'  acquire. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Right  princely  virtue  fit  to  reign, 
Enthroniz'd  in  her  spirit  remain. 

Guiding  our  fortunes  ever. — Davies,  HjTnn  22.  To  Aslrca. 
Enthroniz'd;  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever,  and  the 
scepter  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  scepter. 

Bp.  Hall.  Semi.  Christ  /;  Caesar. 
Sometimes  on  flowery  beds  she  [the  Grecian  Muse]  lay 

supine 
And  gave  her  thoughts  a  loose  to  love  and  wine  ; 
Or  in  her  sable  stole  and  buskins  dress'd, 
Show'd  vice  enthron'd,  and  virtuous  kings  oppress'd. 

Fenton.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Southetne. 
0  who  will  bear  me  then  to  western  climes. 
The  isles  of  innocence,  from  mortal  view 
Deeply  retired,  beneath  a  plantaines  shade 
Where  happiness  and  quiet  sit  enthron'd. 

Warton.  The  Enthusiast. 
His  [the  divine  AoYot]  enthronization  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, was  nothing  more  than  declaring  the  dignity  of  his 
person  more  solemnly,  and  investing  him  as  God-man,  iu 
his  whole  person  with  the  same  power  and  authority,  whicli 
as  God  he  always  had.— Ifa/crtend.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  IB'. 

EN-THU'NDER,  II.     Fr.  Tonner ;   Lat.  Ton- 


Againsl  them  all  she  proudly  did  enthunder, 
Vntill  her  masts  were  beaten  ouer-bord. 
Her  deckes  dowue  raiz'd,  her  tackle  cut  asunder. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  850. 

EN-THU'SIASM.  "»  Fr.  Enthusiasme ;  It. 
Enthu'siast.  I  Entttsiasmo  ;    Sp.Enlhu- 

Enthi-si.\'str'.  I  siasmo:    Gr.  Eyeovai^tr- 

Exthusia'stical.  >  fios.  E>'fl60j,(ci',andeeos,) 
Enthisia'stically.  I  ev0ea^-eiv,  eyeovcria^-fii', 
Enthu'siasm.  I  to  be  acted  upon  by  di- 

Enthi'siav.  j  vine   spirit.     (See   Ex- 

theat.  )     Cotgrave  calls  it — 

A  ravishment  of  the  spirit ;  divine  motion  or 
inspiration ;  poetical  fury.  And  see  the  quota- 
lions  from  Holland  and  Warburton. 


ENT 

This  passion  ill  gencval  is  named  ^nlhusmsmus,  as  one 
would  say  a  divine  inspiration,  for  like  as  cmtkouv  in  Greek 
signifieth  repletion  with  spirit  or  winde ;  and  ^iiippov  that 
■which  is  full  of  prudence  and  wit ;  even  so,  saith  he  [Plato] 
an  agitation  and  shaking  of  the  soul  is  called  GvSuvaLacTiio<; 
by  the  participation  and  society  of  some  more  heavenly  and 
divine  power.     Now  this  etitkusiasmc  is  subdivided. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  932. 

Now  that  power  or  faculty  of  divination  (like  unto  a  pair 
of  blank  writing  tables,  wherein  there  is  nothing  written) 
void  of  reason,  and  not  determinate  of  itself,  but  only  apt 
and  meet  to  receive  fancies,  affections,  and  presensions, 
without  any  discourse  of  reason,  or  ratiocination,  hitteth 
upon  that  which  is  to  come,  at  what  time  it  is  most  removed 
from  that  which  is  present,  and  in  that  extasie  is  it  trans- 
muted by  a  certain  temperature  and  disposition  of  the  body, 
which  we  call  enthusiasm  or  inspiration. — Id.  lb.  p.  1092. 

When  heated  melancholy  hath  kindled  the  busy  and  active 
fancy ;  the  enthusiast  then  talks  of  illuminations,  new  lights, 
revelations,  and  many  wonderful  fine  things,  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  same  spirit,  [the  Holy  Ghost.] 

Glanvill,  Ser.  10. 

For  no  men  in  the  world  except  enthusiasts  and  mad-men 
ever  obtruded  a  doctrine  upon  tlie  church,  but  he  pretended 
Scripture  for  it  or  tradition,  and  therefore  no  man  could  be 
pressed  by  these  words,  no  man  confuted,  no  man  instructed, 
no  not  enthusiasts  or  Montinists. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesijiny,  s.  5. 

Hence  'tis  ray  humble  fancy  finds  no  wings. 

No  nimble  rapture  starts  to  heaven  and  Itrings 

Enthusiastic  flames.— Crns/iaic.  To  the  Morning. 

But  (2)  there  is  another  mischief  of  the  enthusiaslick 
spirit  behind,  and  that  is,  its  bringing  reason  into  disgrace, 
and  denying  the  use  thereof  in  the  affairs  of  faith  and  reli- 
gion.—GtenuiW,  Ess.  4.  p.  20. 

[This]  Alexander  ab  Alexandre.  Gen.  dier.  lib.  vi,  cap.  21. 
[relates]  of  an  enthusiasticall  prisoner. 

Burtoti.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  G57. 

Of  prophets,  enthusians  and  imposters,  our  ecclesiasticall 
stories  afford  many  examples —/rf.  lb.  p.  673. 

I  mean  enthusiasm :  which  laying  by  reason,  would  set  up 
revelation  without  it.  Wliereby  in  effect  it  takes  away  both 
reason  and  revelation,  and  substitutes  in  the  room  of  it  the 
inigrounded  fancies  of  a  man's  own  brain,  and  assumes  them 
for  a  foundation  both  of  opinion  and  conduct. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Unilersl.  b.  iv.  c.  ID. 

If  it  be  true,  that  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  the 
visions  of  an  enthusiast  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sober  man 
will  be  equally  certain. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ. 

Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 

Dryden.  Absalom  Sf  Achitophcl. 

Very  extravagant,  therefore,  and  unwarrantable  are  those 
flights  of  devotion,  which  some  enthusiastical  saints  of  the 
church  of  Rome  have  indulged  themselves  in ;  who  make  it 
necessary  for  every  Christian,  in  order  to  his  arriving  at 
perfection  to  divest  himself  of  all  manner  of  regard  for  him- 
self; nay,  to  despise,  to  hate  and  to  abhor  himself  in  the 
utmost  propriety  of  the  expression. 

AUerburij,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

He  [John  Oxenhridge]  preached  very  enthusiastically  in 
several  places  in  his  travels  to  and  fro,  while  his  dear  wife 
preached  in  the  house  among  her  gossips  and  others. 

Wood.  Athena  Oxon. 

Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  v.'hich  the  imagi- 
nation has  gotthebetteroftlie  judgment.  In  this  disordered 
state  of  things,  enthusiasm,  when  it  happens  to  be  turned 
upon  religious  matters,  becomes  fanaticism  :  and  this.  In  its 
extreme,  begets  the  fancy  of  our  being  the  peculiar  favourites 
of  heaven. —  IVarburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  App. 

He  eome's  !  he  comes !  the  saviour  of  the  land ! 

His  drawn  sword  flames  i  i  his  uplifted  hand. 
Enthusiast  in  his  Coun'ry's  cause  ; 

Whose  firm  resolve  obeys  ii  nation's  call, 

To  rise  deliv'rer,  or  a  martyr  fall 
To  Liberty,  to  dying  laws.  Logan.  Ode  to  Pauli. 

Each  youth,  inspired  by  your  persuasive  art. 

Clasps  the  dear  form  of  Virtue  to  his  heart ; 
And  feels  in  his  transported  sotil 
Enthusiastic  raptures  roll.- il/«so;!.  For  Music.  Ode  1. 

There  is  a  fervour  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties 
when  they  arise  from  a  sincere  heart,  which  is  really  a  most 
exquisite  sensation.  It  is  a  sensation  in  the  bosom,  fat 
removed  from  any  thing  enthusiastical.  It  is  warm,  but  not 
violent;  it  is  zealous,  but  not  unreasonable. 

Knox.   Works,  v6\.v\.  Ser.  9. 

Though  I  was  at  first,  like  the  rest,  much  disposed  to  dis- 
approve the  solitude  of  my  friend's  habitation,  yet  when  I 
had  resided  with  him  a  little  while,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
calm  and  rational  pleasure  of  philosophic  ease,  I  became 
enthusiastically  fond  of  a  sequestered  life.— /rf.  Ess.  No.29. 

E'NTHYMEME.  Gr.  EvOu.uijftn,  from  ti',  and  I 
eu;uoj,  the  mind.  Syllogismus  imperfecte  prolatus 
{svbintellectd  altera  praemissarnm.)  A  syllogism 
imperfectly    produced,    (one    of   the    premises 


ENT 

remaining  within  the  mind,  i.e.  not  expressed.) 
See  the  quotation  from  the  Art  of  Thinking. 

Neither  ought  the  same  to  be  so  painfully  studied  and 
premeditated  as  that  oration  of  Demosthenes  was,  which 
Pytheas  said  (by  way  of  reproach)  that  it  smelled  of  lampe 
oyle;  nor  full  of  over  much  sophisticall  curiosity  of  enthy- 
memcs  and  arguments  too  witty  and  subtile,  nor  yet  with 
clauses  and  periods  exactly  measured  to  the  rule  and  com- 
]>!isse.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  291. 

Must  we  learn  from  canons  and  quaint  sermonings,  inter- 
lined with  barbarous  Latin,  to  illumine  a  period,  to  wreath 
an  enthgmeme  with  masterous  dexterity. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymniius. 

I  remember  Chillingworth  somewhere  puts  up  this  request 
to  his  adversary  Knot ;  "  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  when  you  write 
again,  to  do  us  the  favour  to  write  nothing  but  syllogisms. 
For  I  find  it  still  an  extreme  trouble  to  find  out  the  conceal'd 
propositions,  which  are  to  connect  the  parts  of  your  enthy- 
mems."— Locke.  Sec.  Vind.  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christ. 

The  word  enthgmeme  is  of  a  Greek  original,  and  implies 
that  one  of  the  premises  is  understood  in  the  mind. 

Crousaz.  Art  of  Thinking,  pt.  Iii.  c.  9. 

EN-TICE,  V.  ^       (Also  In.)    Roquefort, Gfo,s- 
Enti'cement.    I  saire  de  la  Zttngue   Romaine, 


Enti'cer 
Enti' 


V  has  enticement ;  excitation,  in- 
'ciNG,  n.  I  stigation  :  enticer,  exciter,  pro- 
Enti'cingly.  J  voquer.  Skinner  refers  to  the 
Fr.  Attiser,  to  kindle,  from  the  Lat.  TUio,  a  fire- 
brand, (and  this  is  approved  by  Junius,)  or  to  the 
A.  S.  Tihtan,  atihlan,  to  allure,  persuade,  solicit, 
incite.  The  common  word  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land is,  to  tice,  which  Mr.  Brocket  has  noticed. 
To  tice,  or  entice,  is — 

To  allure,  to  tempt ;  to  hold  out  or  offer,  or 
present  allurements  or  temptations  ;  to  throw  out 
or  offer  baits. 

Enticingly, — see  Intice. 

Edelfred,  that  was  kyng  of  Northomberlond, 

He  enlyced  and  other  kynges  here  of  thys  lond. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  235. 
Rygt  so  flaterers  and  foles.  aren  the  fendes  procuratorea 
Entgsen  men  thorgh  here  tales,  to  synne  and  harlotrie. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  114. 
The  fourth  circumstance  is,  by  whiche  meditatours,  as  by 
messagers,  or  for  enticement,  or  for  consentment,  to  bare 
compagnie  with  felawship.— CAniicer.  Persones  Tale. 

And  therefore  thou  ne  shalt  do  him  no  damage  in  wicked 

word,  ne  harme  in  his  body,  ne  in  his  catel,  ne  in  his  soule 

by  entising  of  wicked  example.— /d.  lb. 

My  Sonne,  consente  not  vnto  synners,  if  they  entyce  thee. 

Bible,  1551.  Prouerbes,  c.  I. 

Hugh  the  olde  Earle  of  Chestre,  beynge  syckeunto  deathe 

in  the  same  self  yeare,  caused  by  the  entgcenient  of  Anselme, 

the  prestes  clerely  to  be  expelled  out  of  tlie  high  churche  of 

Westchestve,  and  the  monkes  to  Ije  pl.iced  for  tuera. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
Goe  now  Clarinda,  well  thy  wits  aduise, 
And  all  thy  forces  gather  vnto  thee  ; 
Armies  of  lonely  lookes,  and  speeches  wise, 
AVith  which  thou  canst  euen  Joue  himselfe  to  lone  enllse. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v.  c.  5. 
The  little  fishes  (dreading  the  deceit) 
With  fearful  nibbling  fly  th'  enticing  gin, 
By  nature  taught  what  danger  lies  therein. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  King  Henry. 
To  call  for  aid,  and  then  to  lie  in  wait. 
So  the  hyaena  murthers  by  deceit : 
By  sweet  enticement  sudden  death  to  bring. 
So  from  the  rocks  th'  alluring  mermaids  sing. 

Id.   King  John  to  Matilda. 
An  upright,  a  comely  grace,  curtesies,  general  salutations, 
cringes,  a  {mincing  gate,  a  decent  and  an  allected  peace 
are  most  powerful  entieers. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  407. 
The  .Syrens,  once  deluded,  vainly  charm'd, 
Ty'd  to  the  mast,  Ulysses  sail'd  unharm'd ; 
Had  Myra's  voice  enlic'd  his  listening  ear. 
The  Greek  had  stopt,  and  would  have  dy'd  to  hear. 

Lansdown.  Myra  Singing. 
We  must  through  many  tr-ibulacions  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  every  one  that  will  live  godlily  in  Christ  Jesus, 
must  suffer  persecution  ;  if  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  : 
such  are  the  promises  and  enticements  it  useth. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 
Sdly.  The  third  and  last  sign  that  I  shall  mention,  of  a 
temptation's  attaining  its  full  hour  or  maturity,  is  a  more 
than  usual  restlessness  and  importunity  in  its  enticings  or 
instigations.— 5ouW,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 
Yet  nought  beheld,  save  meadows  deck'd  with  flowers, 
Clear  waters,  cooling  caves,  and  leafy  bowers. 
The  euticiiig  scenes  awhile  the  youth  delay'd  ; 
He  slrctch'd  his  weary  limbs  beneath  the  shade. 

'lloole.  Jerusalem  DcUccred,  b.  xiv. 
CB2 


ENT 

Up  yon  green  slope,  of  hazels  trim, 
An  avenue  so  cool  and  cUm 
Shall  to  an  harhour  at  the  ^nd,' 
In  spite  of  gout,  entice  a  friend. 

Warton.  The  Progress  of  Disconient. 

ENTl'RE,  Of//'.  ^       (Also   /n.)      ¥r.   Entier ; 

Enti'rely.  >  It  Intiero  ;  Sp. Entero ;  hat. 

Enti'ren«ss.  j  Integer,  from  the  ancient 
tag-ere  {tang-ere,)  Gr.  ©ly-eii/,  to  touch.  Integer, 
non  tactus,  cujus  nemo  tetigit  aut  abstulit  quic- 
quam.  Untouched, — no  part  of  which  has  been 
touched  or  taken.      See  Integer. 

Untouched,  and  thus  unmixed,  unmingled,  pure, 
uncorrupt ;  all  or  whole  ;  from  which  nothing  has 
been  taken  ;  undivided,  unshared,  unbroken  ;  full, 
complete  :  unbroken,  (sc.)  in  bodily  strength  ;  un- 
divided, (sc. )  in  affection,  attachment  or  fidelity  ; 
and  thus,  sincere,  faithful. 

And  thanne  dude  we  all  wel,  and  gut  wel  bet  to  lovye 
Cure  enemys  entyreliche.  and  helpe  hem  at  here  neede. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  175. 


Which  he  following  as  things  better  than  his  counfrey 
vsages,  offended  therby  greatlye  both  the  eies  and  the  harts 
of  his  nacion,  and  caused  many  that  loved  him  before  en- 
tirelg,  to  hate  him  then  as  an  enemy. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  140. 

With  hjTn  haue  we  sent  the  brother,  whose  faythe  and 
entyrencsse'm  preachynge  the  gospell  throughout  all  the  con- 
gregacions  is  well  trysi.—  Udal.  Corinthians,  c.  3. 

Her  fickle  hart  conceiued  hastie  fire. 

Like  sparks  of  fire  which  fall  in  slender  flex. 
That  shortly  brent  vnto  extreme  desire. 
And  ransaekt  all  her  veines  with  passion  entire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 
Well  were  the  men  and  their  commission  match'd 

For  they  had  their  authority  entire. 
To  take  the  king,  his  guardian  to  acquit, 
And  to  bestow  him  where  they  thought  it  fit. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  v. 
Good  or  bad  (gan  his  brother  fierce  reply) 
TOiat  doe  I  recke,  sitli  that  he  dyde  entire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

For  what  can  scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceave  his  heart 
Omniscient,  who  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  minde 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free-will  arm'd. 
Complete  to  have  discover'd  and  repulst 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lest,  b.  x. 
Which  when  his  pensive  lady  saw  from  farre. 

Great  woe  and  sorrow  did  her  soule  assay. 
As  Avecning  that,  the  sad  end  of  the  warre, 
And  gan  to  highest  God  entirely  pray, 
That  feared  chance  from  her  to  turn  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower  of  the  cause,  un- 
skilfully thrusteth  into  the  writ,  both  the  uttermost  quan- 
tity, or  more,  of  the  land,  and  the  full  rent  also  that  is  given 
fur  it :  or  else  setteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety, 
a  third,  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed. 

Bacon.  Of  the  Office  of  Alienalions. 

But  I 

Should  injure  nature,  virtue  and  destiny, 
Should  I  divide  and  discontinue  so 
Virtue,  which  did  i?;  one  entireness  grow. 

Donne.  Obsequies  on  the  Lord  Harrington. 
Christ,  the  bride-groome,  praises  the  bride,  his  church, 
for  her  beauty,  for  her  entireness :  for  her  beauty,  she  is 
eolumba,  a  dove  :  she  is  perfeeta,  undefiled  :  her  entirenessc 
is  praysed  by  her  propriety,  in  respect  of  liim  ;  cotmnba  mea, 
my  dove  ;  by  her  unity  in  respect  of  her  selfe ;  t'rea,  one  alone  ; 
my  dove,  my  undefiled  is  but  one. 

Bp.Hall.  A  Sermon.  Beauty  and  Vnitie  of  the  Church. 
Such  might  that  great  file  in  Rome  be  in  Nero's  time, 
wliich  whether  began  casually,  or  by  design,  (which  was 
disputed  then,  as  it  hath  been  about  others  since)  did  pre- 
sently spread  itself  with  greater  speed  over  the  Cirque  (as 
the  historian  tells  us)  than  the  wind  itself,  and  never  left 
burning  till  of  fourteen  regions  in  Rome  but  four  were  left 
entire.— Stillir.gfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 
Blest  is  the  maid  and  worthy  to  be  blest, 
Whose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  loves  possest. 
Feels  every  vanity  in  fondness  lost. 
And  asks  no  power  but  that  of  pleasing  most. 
Littellon.  Advi 


Lady. 

EN-TI'TLE,  r.  (Also/fl.)  Vr.Intituler ;  It. 
Intitulare ;  Sp.  Intitular ;  Lat.  Titidare ;  i.  e.  in- 
dere  titulum  vel  nomen, — to  bestow  a  title  or 
name. 


ENT 

To  have,  receive,  or  bestow,  a  name  or  tide ; 
to  name  or  call ;  to  give  a  name  or  title,  (sc.)  as 
owner,  possessor,  as  having  a  right  to  own  or 
possess,  as  claimant ;  and  thus,  to  have  or  give  a 
right  or  claim. 

Accept  in  gree  this  little  short  trcatisse 
That  is  entituted  thus  the  Court  of  Loue. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Louc. 

■Wlien  I  had  suffycently  published  my  mynde,  he  desired 
tne  to  entitle  the  somme  of  my  wordes  and  wryte  them  for 
hym,  because  they  semed  ouerlong  to  he  well  reteyned  in 
memory. — A  Bol:e  made  hij  John  Fryth,  Pref. 

Lewes  of  Burbon,  second  yet  to  none. 
Led  on  the  left ;  with  him  that  mighty  peer, 
The  Earl  of  Vendome,  who  of  all  her  men 
Large  France  entitled  her  great  master  then. 

Drayton.  Tlie  Battle  of  Jgimourl. 

I  rather  quarrel  with  mine  own  ambition, 
That  durst  to  soar  so  high,  as  to  feed  hope 
Of  any  least  desert,  that  might  entitle 
My  duty  to  a  pension  from  your  favours. 

Ford,  Tlie  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Let  us  all  lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  examine 
ourselves,  whether,  and  how  far  we  may  be  said  to  be  in 
such  a  state,  to  have  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  undergone  the 
hardships,  which  entitle  us  to  the  privileges  of  it  [the  Chris- 
tian Religion.]— .^//crSKry,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

[The  republick  of  regicide]  so  subdued  the  minds  of  the 
rulers  in  every  nation,  that  hardly  any  resource  presents 
itself  to  them,  except  th,at  of  enlilling  themselves  to  a  con- 
temptuous mercy  by  a  display  of  their  imbecility  and  mean- 
ness.—^ur/js.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

EN-TOIL,  V.     Fr.  Toilk ,-  Lat.  Tela,  a  net. 
To  take  in  a  net,  in  any  snare;  to  ensnare. 

He  handled  the  matter  so,  as  he  cut  off  their  land  forces 
from  their  ships,  and  entoijled  both  their  navy,  and  their 
camp,  with  a  greater  power  than  theirs,  both  by  sea  and 
land  :  and  compelled  them  to  render  themselves  without 
striking  a  stroke.— iJacoK.  Neio  Atlantis. 

EN-TOMB,  V.  >      (Also  In.)      Fr.  Entomber  ; 

Ento'mbment.  I  the  Lat.  Tumulus,  a  diminu- 
tive from  ium-erc,  to  swell. 

To  place  or  deposit  within  a  io:uh  ;  to  inter,  to 
inhume,  to  bury,  to  put  in  the  grave. 

The  niin'd  wals  he  did  reaedifye 
Of  Troynovant,  gainst  force  of  enimy. 
And  built  that  gate  which  of  his  name  is  liight, 
By  which  he  lyes  entombed  solemnly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccnc,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Delia,  these  eyes  that  so  admire  thine. 

Have  seen  those  walls  which  ])roud  ambition  rcar'd 
To  check  the  world  ;  how  they  entomh'd  have  li'n 
Within  themselves,  and  on  tliem  ploughs  have  eat'd. 

Donne,  son.  ■11. 
Mes.  My  noble  generall,  Tiraon  is  dead 
Entombed  vpon  the  veiy  hemme  o'  th'  sea 
And  on  his  grauestone  this  inscripture. 

Stialcespeare.  Tinion  of  Athens,  Act  v.  ic.  5, 


Gape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entomb, 
Or  change  my  form  whence  all  my  sorrows  come. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Uclam.  b.  i. 

Indeed  the  strictest  imprisonment  is  far  more  tolerable 
than  being  under  restraint  by  a  lazy  humour  from  protitable 
employment,  that  enchaineth  a  man,  hand  and  foot,  with 
more  than  iron  fetters,  this  is  beyond  any  imprisonment,  it  j 
is  the  verycniomdmcK/of  aman.quilein  effect  sequestering  ! 
him  from  the  world,  or  debarring  him  from  any  valuable 
concerns  therein.— iori-oic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle  ! 

Whether  by  Merlin's  aid  from  Scytlua's  shore  I 

To  Amber's  fatal  plain  Pendragon  bore, 
Huge  frame  of  giant  hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T'  entomb  his  Briton's  slain  by  Hengist's  guile. 

EN-TRAIL,?,  n.  >      (Also/».)    Vr.Enlrmllcs  ; 

Entra'ii,,  u.  ^  It.  Entraglie  :    (q.d.)   inter- 

nalin,  (Skinner.)  Sp.  Eiifi'anas ;  Lat.  Jnicrranen, 
(Minshew. )  From  the  Gr.  Eurepa,  from  ctus, 
intus,  within.  Of  this  etymology  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  word  does  not  by  it  pass  in  the 
usual  course  from  the  Greek  through  the  Latin 
into  the  Italian  and  French ;  the  intcmalia  of 
Skinner,  and  interranea  of  Minshew,  being  coined. 

The  Dut.  Treylen ,  Eng.  Trail,  is  to  drag  or 
draw,  (perhaps  corrupted  from  dragrjle,)  and  tlie 
verb,  to  entrail,  is  commonly  expl.ained,  to  inler- 
mingle ;  it  may  mean  to  draw  between  cr  among, 
through  and  through ;  and  thus,  consequentially, — 


ENT 

To  intermingle,  to  interweave,  to  intertwine, 
intwine,  or  intwist.  And  this  meaning  accounts 
well  for  the  application  of  the  noun  to  the  bowels  ,- 
(so  called  for  a  similar  reason.     See  Bowels.) 

And  this  ludas  haddc  afeelde  of  the  hire  of  wickednesse, 
and  he  was  hanged  and  to  barst  the  myddil,  and  alle  his  en- 
trailis  weren  sched  abrood. —  IVielif.  Dedis,  c.  1. 

The  most  ardaund  loue  of  his  wife,  brende  the  entrailes  of 
his  breast,  ne  the  songs  that  had  ouercomman  all  thyngs, 

Boecius,  b.  iii. 

And  whe  for  gredines  they  had  gulled  in  the  troubled 
water,  theybegato  swell,  when  the  mudde  once  entered  into 
their  entrayles.— Brende.  Qilintus  Curtius,  fol.  100. 

The  entrayles,  which  be  venderneth  the  myddreffe,  be 
exercised  by'blowinge,  eyther  by  constraint,  or  playeng  on 
shaulmes,  or  sackbottes,  or  other  lyke  instruments,  which 
doe  require  moch  wynde. — SirT.EIyot.  Caslelof  Helih,  b.  ii. 

To  shew  Dan  Cupid's  powre  and  great  effort : 
And  round  about  a  border  was  enlraiil'd 
Of  broken  boawcs  and  arrowes  shiucred  short. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

Their  dam  vpstart,  out  of  her  den  effraid. 

And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  tni'e 
About  her  cursed  head  ;  whose  folds  displaid 


Were  stretcht  ) 


■  forth  . 


Behold  the  bnyling  Bathes  at  Cairhadon 
Which  seeth  with  secret  tire  eternally, 
And  in  their  entrailes.  full  of  quick  brin 
Norish  the  flames,  which  they  are  warm 

Id.  76."  b. 

I  will,  hereafter,  call  her  step- dame  ever. 
If  slie  can  lose  her  nature,  I  can  lose 
My  piety  ;  and  in  her  stonv  entrailes. 
Dig  me  a  seate.  B.  Jonson.  Calilin 


And  lo  !  while  in  the  shock  of -•'r  tlicv  t  !r^t-. 
While  swords  meet  swords,  n-,  !  '..  -  ■    ■     ,i  '   r  f.irs, 
The  treacherous  earth  bene  It!  1  1' I    ■  :     ■  •     -  •  lr„vei 
Her  cnltails  tremble  and  lui  1 

Broome.  On  ^'  N   ,/    '  /I  .//  /';  linn 

Here  Thamis  ended.     Now  the  goodly  train 
Of  all  the  Naiads,  in  most  comely  wise, 
A  present  make  of  myrtle-girland  green, 
Entrail'd  with  flowrets  and  with  rare  devise. 

Thompson.  Epilhaloni 

The  barbed  shaft 

Had  then  no  poison'd  point ;  nor  thou,  fell  tube  ! 
Whose  iron  entrails  hide  the  sulphurous  blast, 
Satanic  engine,  knew'st  the  ruthless  power 
Of  thundering  death  around  thee. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

EN-TRANCE,  t).  >      (Also/;;.)     ¥r.  Transe,  : 
E.\tr.4'nxf.ment.      f  from  the  Lat.  Trans-ire,  to  j 
go  or  pass  over;  q.  d.  (says  Skinner,)  transilus  in 
alium.  mundam  :  a  transit  or  passage  into  another 
world.  j 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  "  a  trance  or  swoon,  a  : 
great  astonishment,  an  appallment,"  (Cotgrave  ;) 
to  ecstasy,  to  transport  out  of  the  senses.  i 

This  Queen  will  live:  nature  awakes  ;  a  warmth  : 

Breathes  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been  entranc'd  j 

Above  five  hours.— SAate^jcace.  Pericles,  Act  iii. 


ENT 

Still  as  he  went,  he  craftie  stales  did  lay, 

With  cunning  traynes  him  to  enirup  vnwarijs, 

And  priuie  spials  plac't  in  all  his  way. 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes,  and' how  he  fares  i 
To  ketch  him  at  avantage  in  his  snares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1, 


J  0  put  vnto  him,  a  crosse  interogatorj-, 
And  I  shall  catch  him. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Slaple  of  Ncwes,  Act  v.  sc.  i. 

■^Ticre  given  to  understand 

Of  some  entrapment  by  conspiracy, 
fJets  into  Wales  ;  whence  he  adventured 
T  attempt  another  day,  and  lost  his  head. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
The  Pharisees  and  Hendians,  as  we  find  in  the  fifteenth 
verse  of  this  chapter  [Math,  xxii.]  had  taken  counsel  toge- 
ther how  they  might  entrap  our  Saviour  in  his  talk,  and  for 
that  end  they  put  several  ensnaring  questions  to  him. 

Stiarp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  S. 
Yet  here  this  original  genius,  [Sir  William  D'Avennnt] 
who  was  not  to  be  held  by  the  shackles  of  superstition,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  enlra'pped  in  the  silken  net  of  love  and 
honour.— //lirrf.  On  Poetical  Imitation. 

EN-TRE'ASURE,f.  (AI;o/«.)  Vr.Thresor- 
It.  Tesauro;  Sp.  Thresor ;  Lat.  Thesaurus ,-  Cr. 
Qriaavpo!,  which  Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr.  @r]a-- 
eii',  and  the  ancient  avfins,  or  avpov.  whence  the 
Lat.  Aurum,  to  put  up  or  store  up  gold;  and  then, 
generidly, 

To  store  up  (sc.  as  gold  or  any  thing  valuable.) 
To  .'itore  or  lay  up  carefully,  fondly,  anxiously. 
For  they,  scorning  the  simple  rudeness  of  the  eyes,  as 
easily  defrauded  of  tlieir  too  forwardly  affected  object,'would 
securelj-  cnlreasure  it  in  a  more  precious  place,  by  a  piercing- 
apprehension  sinking  it  in  the  soul  for  ever. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii- 

'Wliat's  here  ?  a  corse  ! 

1.S-;  Gent.  Most  strange. 

Cn .  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state;  halra'd  and  entrcasnred 
With  bags  of  spices  full! 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Ye  sacred  writings,  in  whose  antique  leaves 

The  memories  of  heaven  entreasur'd  lie. 
Say,  what  might  be  the  cause  that  mercy  heaves 
The  dust  of  sin  above  th'  industrious  sky, 
And  lets  it  not  to  dust  and  ashes  fly? 

C.FlelcIter.  Clirist's  Ficlory  in  Ilccven. 

EN-TREAT,!!.  Fr.  Traicler ;  \t.  Trattare ; 
Sp.  Tratar ;  Lat.  Tractare.  to  handle.  As  the— 
"  Fr.  Truirter. — to  treat,  to  intreat,  entertain, 
use,  handle,  tend  or  look  unto  ;  to  deal  in  or 
meddle  with  ;  to  discourse,  debate  or  make  men- 
tion of,"  (Cotgrave.) 
With  their  vengeaunce  insaciable 

Now  haue  they  him  entreated  so  "* 

That  to  ie]iurl  it  is  to  lamentable. 

And  as  ■..  '  ,  -  ■■,.  :  ;•■:.:  ,^ ,  ■■  v  :.;,  ,  :|,S 
entretcd,  ':  m  i;,,       ,    .  r,    -  •.    .  •  ■,.  ;:,■,,    1,    ■,        ih.it 

a  contr.-iri  ■  i.  v..i;.-;    <l   ;      ,■..,:!..;     '.:;;,,  i         I  v  ,.|.|  I,, in 


ser.  The  Guardian,  Act  l 

Him  still  enlranc'd,  and  in  a  litter  laid 

They  bore  from  field,  and  to  the  bed  convey'd. 

Dryden.  Palancn  !; 

And  as  we  did  in  our  cnlrancrmrn/s  lie, 

I  thought  nople.-;i:r.'  .  '.  r  ■'.■■  •.■,,.    i  'lit  so  hicb. 

No  pair  so  happy  ,:    >       ' ' 


sentence.— Jrf.  Talc  of  ileUlieiis. 

Kcuerthclesse  he  entreated  wyth  him  by  messengers, 
lamenting  that  the  warres  of  so  rich  a  prince  as  he  was, 
shuld  be  forslowed  for  want  of  money. 

Golding.  Justine,  fol.  "3. 

Furthermore  by  the  suffcraunce  of  Hamilcar,  he  wrong- 
fully «;/;(.•( .',,/  ai:il  .,I'..-imefullv  handled  the  confederates  of 
theCartl.,'  -.r.,-:     -^   i      i  ■   \.:   ;  n 


ftninl  of 


His  fr.amewith  flii\>  •■■  :i.  w.vk  .tin 
From  outward  vision  held,  ;uid  all  t 
Entranc'd  in  wonder  at  th'  unfolding  scene. 

;1/aHe(.    To  the  Dul;e  of  Marlborough 

EN-TRAP,  V.  \      (.Mso  In.)    To  catch,  to  ap- 
Entra'pmf.nt.   f  prebend,  to  seize  \n  i\  trap  o\ 


Spen 


■pnn  the  plaii 
Faerie  Quee 


EN-TR E  AT,  v.  ^       ( Also  /,;. )     To  entreat,— 
Entre'at,  n.  tosupplicate,  (says  Skinner.) 

Entre'atance.  I  Dr.  T.  H.  derives  from  in, 
Entbe'ater.  yandtreat.  Fr.  Traicter,(q.i\.  ) 
Entre'ative.  I  in  i.  e.  secrete  tracture,  to 
ExTRE'ATiijENT.  j  treat  with  secretly.  See 
;  to  ensnare,  to  catch  or  take  by  guile  ;  to  i  •     f^^T/'^'f  ^-  J.  Knti^eat,  above      ' 

•r\e  to  entannle  I       To  treat  or  enter  mto  treat//  ;  to  seek  for  or  cn- 

■^    '  -    •  '  deavour  to  obtain  by  treafi/,  promise  or  engage- 

ment ;  and  thus, — 

To  beseech  or  beg,  to  ask,  pray  or  solicit. 


le  occasion  by  put- 
aid  that  breakyilg 
vnder  pretence  of 


Whe  he  vnderstode  of  his  enemies  coming,  both  in  auoid- 
ing  to  be  enclosed  in  v.alles,  and  trusting  besydes  to  take 
some  aduauntage  of  the  Macedons,  [he]  layde  an  embu.she- 
mente  to  enlrappe  him. — Brende.  Quintus  Curtius.  fol.  Wti. 


And  whe  he  was  in  tribulacio,  he  besauglit  the  Lord  hys 
God,  and  humbled  himself  exceedynglie  before  the  God  of 
his  Fathers,  and  made  intercession  to  hym :  and  he  was 
entreated  of  hym  and  hearde  hj's  prayer,  and  broughte  hym 
againe  to  Jeiusalem  into  hys  kyngcdome. 

Bible,  1551.  2Chron.e.Z3. 


ENT 

It  was  the  custome  of  the  Germanes  deliuered  fro  theyr 
auncestors,  that  whosoeuev  made  war  vpon  them,  to  make 
resistance  by  force  and  not  by  entrealance. 

Golding.  Cwsar,  fol.87. 

This  is  he, 

For  whom  I  tliwarted  Soliman's  entreats. 

Trugedii  of  Soliman  S[  Perseda,  (1599.) 
The  captained,  call'd  forthwith  from  euery  tent, 

Vnto  the  rende-vous  he  them  inuites, 
Letter  on  letter,  post  on  post  he  sent, 
Entreatance  faire  with  counsell  he  unites. 

Fairefax.  Gudfrey  of  Boelogne,  b.  i.  6.  19. 


ENT 


■this 


Be; 


,  daughte 


I  presence  ; 
Set  your  enlreatmenls  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley. 

ShaUespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Oft  have  I  seasoned  savoury  periods 
With  sugar'd  words,  to  delude  Gustus'  taste, 
And  oft  embellish'd  my  entreative  phrase 
Y/ith  smiling  flowers  of  vernant  rhetoric. 

Brewer.  Littgita,  Acti.  sc.  1. 


So  well  he  woo'd  her 

With  fair  <•///;—,';; 

That  at  the  K-iil:I.    i 


'  wrought  he 


I  much  prayer 
-e  with  thongs 


When  for  redress  enlrcallng  armieS  call, 
They  who  deny  just  things,  permit  them  all. 
The  righteous  Gods  shall  surely  own  the  cause. 
Which  seeks  not  spoil,  nor  empire,  hut  the  laws. 

Entreaty  shall  not  serve,  nor  violence. 
To  make  me  speak  in  such  a  play's  defence ; 
A  play  where  wit  and  humour  do  agree 
To  break  all  practis'd  laws  of  Comedy. 
Dorset.  Ejiil.  on  the  Rev.  of"  Every  Man  in  his  Hun 


!  gen 


If  you 


tie  5id( 
ualgra 


(■.,,  ,,,.   I  ,,..„■. Hi  a  Piece  of  BiiJe  Cake. 

ENTREME'.SSE.  )      "  Fr.  Entremets,  — car- 

Entreme'ts.  )  tain  choice  dishes  served 

in   between  the   courses  at  a  feast  or  banquet," 

(Cotgravc,)  i.  c.  between  the  messes  or  services  of 

meat. 


All  but  the  poor  are  epicures, 
And  reason  from  effects  to  causes. 
On  roti's,  entremets,  and  sauces. 

WiMchead.  The  Goafs  Beard. 

EN-TRENCH,  v.  )      ( Also  In.)    Fr.  Trancher, 

Entre'nchment.     S  or  trencher,  to  cut  or  carve, 

which  Caseneuve  derives  from  Lat.  Trans  scindere, 

to  cut  across  ;  and  iMenage,  from  trunc-are,  to  cut 

off,  to  maim. 

To  environ  with  or  lodge  in  trenches,  (Cotgrave,) 
to  surround  with,  to  enclose  in,  to  fortify  with 
trenches,  with  ditches,  with  earth,  &c.  cut  or  dug 
out,  and  thrown  up  ;  to  cut,  to  carve ;  to  cut 
into,  carve  out  of,  (sc.)  the  property  of  another, 
and  thus,  to  encroach. 

They  thought  none  other,  hut  that  the  Romanes  hauiiig 
gayned  one  hyl  from  them  alredy,  if  they  shoulde  obtevne 
tliother  also,  they  shoulde  be  as  good  as  entrenelied  and  fore- 
closed from  stirring  abroad  or  goynge  a  foraging. 

Golding.  Ccesar,  fol.  205. 
And  when  they  saw  that  their  enemies  in  foure  dayes 
came  not  thither,  they  began  to  entrench  aboue  the  Brey. 

Hacliluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  12S. 

After  we  had  passed  this  fort,  and  were  come  to  another 
strong  hold  named  Achaiacala,  and  the  same  entrenched,  as 
it  were  about  with  the  course  of  the  river,  difficult  both  for 
passage  over,  and  accesse  also  unto  it,  repelled  wee  were 
-.vith  the  like  answer,  and  so  departed. 

Holland.  Amniianus,  ^.2-i2. 

And  a  wide  wound  therein  (O  ruefull  sight !) 
Entrenched  deepe  with  knife  accursed  keene. 

Yet  freshly  bleeding  forth  her  fainting  spright 
(The  worke  of  cruel  hand)  was  to  be  scene. 
That  dyde  in  sanguine  red  her  skin  all  snoivy  cleane. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iii.  c.  12. 


Seuen  of  the  ; 


inst  the  castle  gate, 
in  strong  cnlrciic/nnents  he  did  closely  place. 
Which,  with  incessant  force  and  endless  hate. 
They  battered  dav  and  night,  and  entrance  did  awate. 

Id.  /J.  b.ii.  c.  II. 


Ere  the  high  rocks  did  o'er  the  shores  arise, 
Or  snowy  niountaijis  tower'd  amidst  the  skies  ; 
Before  the  wat'ry  troops  fil'd  olf  from  land, 
And  lay  amidst  the  rocks  enlrench'd  in  sand, 

Btackmore.  Creation,  b.  vii. 

The  weakness  of  some  tempers  perform  upon  them  the 
very  same  effects  that  fasting  works  upon  others,  and  ther- 
fore,  those  severities,  which  in  others  would  be  only  an 
abridgment  of  their  luxury,  would  in  them  he  an  entrencti- 
ment  upon  their  being ;  and  not  only  cut  short  their  pleasure, 
but  their  very  existence.— Sou//i,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

Italian.  English,  German,  French, 
Who  most  laboriously  entrench 
In  deep  parade  of  language  dead. 
What  would  not  in  their  own  be  read. 

Lloyd.   The  Poetry  Professors. 

EN-TRICK,  !'.     "  Fr.  Intriguer,— 
To  intricate,  perplex,  pester,   insnare,  involve, 
intangle,"  (Cotgrave.)     See  Intricate. 

But  which  of  you,  that  loue  most  entrikelh, 
God  send  him  her,  that  sorest  for  him  siketh. 

Chaucer.  The  Asseniblie  of  Fontes. 
The  first  ofhem,  so  as  I  rede. 
Was  IMorpheus,  he  whose  nature 
Is  for  to  take  the  fygure 
Of  that  person,  that  hvm  liketh, 
Wherof  that  he  full  oft  entrikelh 
The  slope,  which  slepe  shall  by  night. 

Gower.  Con.  J.  b.  iv. 

EN-TRIM,  V.     See  Untr.m. 

EN-TROOP,  c.  Vr.  Troupe;  Sp.  Trapa  ,-  It. 
Tru/ipa. 

To  form  into  a  <roo/)  ,■  a  collected  number  or 
multitude,  a  band. 

At  the  very  point  of  the  medley  on  both  sides,  the  horse- 
men strongly  eiitronped  themselves,  and  the  footmen  stoutly 
fortified  their  own  sides.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  73. 

EN-TRUST,!..  (Now/h.)  To  place  trust 
in  ;  to  commit  or  deliver  in  trust,  i.  c.  in  the 
truth ;  to  confide. 

He  [the  Lord  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth]  will  enter 
into  a  severe  scrutiny  how  we  have  employed  all  those  talents 
that  he  hath  entrusted  us  vi\t\\.— Sharp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

EN-TUNE,  V.  ■)      Fr.  Entonncr,  Sp.Etilonar; 

En'tu'ne,  n.  (  It  Intonare.  Tune,  from  Lat. 
Tonus  ;  Or.  Toras,  i.  c.  lensio  seu  intensio  vocis, 
from  Tfiv-cLv,  tenrlerc,  to  stretch. 

"  Fr.  Entonncr, — to  tune,  sing,  chant  it ;  sound, 
resound  ;  and  most  properly,  to  begin,  to  give  a 
hme  in  singing,"  &c.  ( Cotgrave. ) 


And  than  the  company  answered  all 
W^ith  voice  sweet  enfuned  and  so  small, 
That  me  thou.ght  it  the  sweetest  melody 
That  euer  I  heard  in  my  life  sothly. 

Id.  Tlie  Flaure  and  the  Leafc. 
Whose  heuenly  armony  was  so  passing  sure. 
So  truly  proportioned,  and  so  well  dyd  gree, 
So  duly  entuned  with  euery  measure. 

Skelton.  The  Croivne  of  Laurcll. 

A  company  of  yong  gentlemen  of  greatest  birth,  standing 
on  the  one  side,  and  maydes  on  the  other,  sung  hyms  and 
sonnets  the  one  to  the  other,  in  commendation  of  the  dead 
prince,  entuned  in  a  solemtie  and  mournful  note. 

HatcewiU.  Apoloyie,  b.  iv.  c.  10.  s.  2. 

EN-TWINE,  V.  (  Also  In. )  To  make  two  or 
twain  ;  to  twine,  twist,  wreath  or  fold  around. 

There  the  soft  poplar  and  smooth  beach  do  bear 
Our  names,  together  carved  every  where. 
And  Gordian  knots  do  curiously  entwine 
The  names  of  Henry  and  of  Geraldine. 

Drayton.  Howard,  to  the  Lady  Gerutdinc. 

You  two  have  one  way  left  yourselves  t'  entwine 
Besides  this  bishop's  knot,  of  Bishop  Ualentine. 
Donne.  On  the  Count  Palatine  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Fly  and  entwine  amid  those  locks  of  gold  -, 

There  loose  the  cords  that  keep  my  heart  confin'd  : 
Those  golden  nets  the  captive  sense  infold, 
And  with  resistless  magic's  power  can  bind. 

P.  Fletcher,  Eel.  3. 
Fnrhim  may  love  the  myrtle  wreath  entwine 
Though  the  sad  willow  suits  a  woe  like  mine. 

Savage.  Valentine's  Day. 


ENU 

Harmonious  youths. 

Around  whose  brows  entwining  laurels  play, 
In  lofty-sounding  strains  his  praise  record. 

Glover.  Zeonidas,  b.  I 

EN-TWIST,  V.     Twiced,  twic'd,  twist. 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuccle 
Gently  en  twist. 

Shakespeare.  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

ENU'CLEATE,  v.  Lat.  Enucleare,  atum,  to 
take  out  the  kernel.  Quasi  nuculens,  a  nuce. 
The  kernel.  Cotgrave  calls  enucleation,  an  un- 
keinelling. 

To  take  out  the  hernel ;  and  thus, — to  open,  to 
disclose,  to  explain,  to  manifest,  to  declare. 

And  after  this  the  kynge  assembled  his  councell  together, 
and  demaunded  of  euery  man  seuerally,  what  they  sayde  of 
these  thynges  whych  Perkyn  had  both  enucleated  and  re- 
quyred,  or  whether  they  woulde  take  any  farther  deliberation 
to  aduvsc  theim  selfes  what  to  do  in  so  great  and  weyghtie 
a  matter.— ifaH.  Hen.  FII.  an.  7. 

ENU'MERATE,  v.  A       Lat. Etiumerare,  atum. 

Enumera'tion.  V  The  Lat.  Nmncrus,  Vos- 

Enu'merative.  J  sius,  (after  C.  Scaliger) 

derives  from  the  Gr.  IJe/x-ny,  to  distribute,  to 
divide. 

To  count  or  tell,  (sc.)  the  parts  or  portions; 
to  count,  to  reckon,  to  tell  one  by  one,  part  by 
part ;  to  tell,  to  repeat  separately. 

It  is  ordred  to  teache  the  people  that  in  echo  parte  of  the 
bread  consecrate,  broken,  is  the  hole  body  of  our  Sauior 
Christ,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Catholique  doctrine  :  Upd 
occasio  hereof,  it  liketh  this  auctor  to  multiply  language  by 
enumeracio  of  partes. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fol.  21. 

If  the  priest  pardons  no  sins  but  those  which  are  enume- 
rated, the  penitent  will  be  in  an  evil  condition  in  most 
cases  ;  but  if  he  can  and  does  pardon  those  which  are  for- 
gotten, then  the  special  enumeration  is  not  indispensably 
necessary. — Bp.  Taylor.  Diss,  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  s.  II. 

For  by  beiug  particular  and  eniimeraiive  of  the  variety  of 
evils  which  h,ive  disordered  his  life,  his  repentance  is  dis- 
posed to  be  more  pungent  and  afBictive,  and  therefore  moic 
salutary  and  medicinal.— /rf.  Holy  Dying,  c.  5.  s.  3. 

[The  Lord  Broghill]  enumerating  the  services  he  had  done, 
the  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  the  slender  encourage- 
ments he  had  received ;  he  declared  his  resolution  not  to 
obey  the  commands  of  any  other  but  of  General  Cromwel  and 
him.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.i.  p.  294. 


But  how  comes  the  Apostle  here  to  make  a  difl'erence  be- 
tween prayers  and  supplications,  and  those  other  things  ? 
Why,  certainly  his  design  was,  to  make  an  enumeration  of 
all  those  offices,  or  parts  of  which  the  public  worship  or 
service  of  the  church  is  to  consist.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

The  extremes  of  irreligion  and  enthusiasm  mark  the 
mariners  of  the  capital.  These,  indeed,  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  some  among  the  many  bad  dispositions  already 


aled.- 


Ess.  129. 


Nightly  rest  and  daily  bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our  limbs, 
and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts  which  admit  of 
no  comparison  with  any  other.  Yet,  because  almost  every 
man  we  meet  with  possesses  these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our 
enumeration.— Paley.  Natural  Tlieology,  c.  26. 

ENU'NCIATE.     See  Enounce. 

EN-URE,  v.  (Also  In.)  Ure,  contracted 
from  Lat.  Usura,  from  uti,  usus. 

To  use  or  practise  habitually ;  to  accustom,  to 
habituate,  to  practise  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  for  the 
use,  enjoyment  or  possession  of. 

By  little  and  littel  bevng  enured  to  yeeld,  and  being  van- 
quvshed  in  manv  battels,  they  thenlselues  wyl  not  make 
cotnparison  wyth  the  in  prowesse.— GoWinp.  Ccesar,  fol. 162. 

As  he  had  said  these  words,  he  comaiided  his  battels  to 
stad  stil  again,  to  thentent  yi  by  this  pausing,  they  might 
enure  theselues  to  behold  yi  huge  nober  of  their  enemies 
with  ope  cies. — Id.  Justine,  fol.  55. 

But  alwaye  they  shall  he  enured  with  contynuall  hatred 
and  blaspheminges,  crying  out  vpon  Almighty  r    ' 
pising  his  holy  name.-Fisher.  "-  "■-  " "- 


:  Seuen  P.'almes,  Ps.  6. 


He  gan  that  lady  strongly  to  appeale 
Of  many  hainous  crimes,  by  her  enured: 

And  with  sharp  reasons  rang  her  such  a  peale. 
That  those,  whom  she  to  pity  had  allured 
He  now  t'abhorre  and  loath  her  person  had  procured. 

JSpenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c 
The  wanton  boy  was  shortly  wel  recured 

Of  that  his  malady, 
But  hee,  soone  after,  fresh  again  ennr'd 

His  former  cruelty.  Id.  Poem  4. 
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Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  rose  : 
Soon  clad  1  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes, 
Where,  from  their  youth  cniir'd  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  retinements  tliey  despise. 

Churchill.  The  Prophesy  of  Famine. 

EN-VA'SSAL.  Fr.  Vassal;  It.  and  Sp.  Fas- 
sallo. 

To  reduce  to  vassalage  or  slavery  ;  to  subject  to 
slavery. 


EN-VEIGH.  (Commonly  In.)  Lat.  Inve- 
here  ,-  Fr.  Invectiver. 

To  bear  or  carry  against,  (sc.)  ill  will,  an  ill 
mind,  an  ill  opinion,  an  ill  report ;  to  rail,  to 
revile,  to  upbraid. 

If  a  gentleman  and  an  olEcer  of  the  king's,  being  ouer- 

charged  at  supper  with  ouer  much  drinke,  and  surfeiting 

■with  gorge  vpou  gorge,  should  vomite  the  next  day  in  the 

parliaroet  house;  I  might  enueigh  thus,  O  shamefull  deede. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhelorique,  p.  124. 

EN-VE'IGLE,  V.  (Commonly  In.)  Junius 
and  Skinner  derive  from  the  Fr.  Aveugle,  (ab 
oculus,)  blind.  Aveiigler,  to  blind,  to  hoodwink, 
to  deprive  of  eyes  or  sight ;  and  thus,  to  inveigle 
will  mean- 
To  blind  the  eyes  ;  (met.)  the  senses  ;  and  thus, 
further,  to  mislead,  to  seduce,  to  delude,  to  allure, 
to  entice.  Equivalent  is  the  vulgar  English  ex- 
pression. To  throw  dust  into  the  eyes. 

For  this  second  maner  of  asking,  when  of  one  thing, 
many  are  asked,  one  may  easely  be  enueigled  and  brought  to 
an  iiiconuenience,  before  he  be  ware. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.81. 

[Tliey]  enveagle  and  deceive  by  their  subtile  orations  the 
integritie  of  judges,  (whose  name  spring  of  justice)  draw 
forth  the  keene  blade  of  their  wits. 

HoUand.  Ammianus,  p.  385. 

Yet  will  he  have  no  great  cause  to  boast  the  purchase, 
when  he  seriously  considers  that  the  Devil,  who  seduces 
other  sinners  like  men,  with  current  coin  or  sparkling 
jewels,  (something  that  either  advantages  their  interests,  or 
delights  their  senses;)  hath  enueigled  him,  like  a  child  with 
a  \yhistie.— Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  30G. 

EN-VE'LOPE,  V 
Envelo'pe,  n. 
E.nve'lopement. 
Lat.  Involvere,  to  roll  in, 

To  roll  or  fold  in,  to  enfold,  to  enwrap,  to  en- 
close, to  surround,  to  involve,  to  cover  round  or 
over. 
I  rede  that  our  hoste  shal  beginne. 
For  he  is  most  envoluped  in  sinne. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardolleres  Ta',',  v.  12,8715. 
■Wlien  suddenly  a  grosse  fog  ouerspread 
■With  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has. 

And  heavens  chearefuU  face  enveloped, 
That  all  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was, 
And  this  great  universe  seem'd  one  confused  mas. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
A3  when  faire  Cynthia,  in  darksome  night, 

Is  in  a  noyous  cloud  enveloped. 
Where  she  may  find  the  sulMtance  thin  and  light 
Breakes  forth  her  siluer  beames. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


ENV 


^  (Also/n.)  Written  by 
>  Chaucer,  Envolupe.  ( See 
J  Develope.)  F-.Ejiveloper; 


Nocturnal  shades 

This  world  envelope,  and  the  inclement  air 

Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 

With  pleasant  wines,  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood. 

/.  Philips.  "The  Splendid  Shilling. 
Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope; 

And  when  he  sits  to  write, 
No  letter  with  an  envelope 
Could  give  him  more  delight. 

Swift.  Advice  to  Grub-Street  Terse  Writers. 

At  length  the  hero's  meditations  close, 
The  swelling  transport  of  his  heart  subsides 
In  soft  oblivion,  and  the  silken  plumes 
Of  sleep  envelop  his  extended  limbs. 

Glover.    Leonidas,  b.  X. 
They  have  found  so  many  contrary  senses  in  the  same 
text,  that  it  is  become  difficult  to  see  any  sense  at  all, 
through  their  envelopemen/s. 

Search.  Free  Will,  %-c.  1763.  Pref. 

EN-VE'NOM,  I'.  (Also/n.)  Fr.  Envenimer. 
Venom  from  the  Lat.  Venenum,  poison. 

To  poison  ;  to  infuse  or  impregnate  with  poison ; 
(met. )  to  invest  with  the  noxious,  malignant,  hate- 
ful qualities  of  poison. 


Envenomed  knyfe  he  bare  also  priuely, 

That  non  ther  of  were  ware,  whoso  stod  him  bv. 

Id.  p.  22S. 
But  all  amid  is  flatering 
With  his  taile  he  wil  sting 
And  enuenim.  C/iaucer.  Dreame. 


And  hapneth  that  he  had  a  howe, 
The  whiche  in  all  hast  he  bende, 
As  he  that  wolde  an  arowe  sendc. 
Which  he  tofore  had  enuemjmed.—Gmver.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Nothing  but  man  of  all  envenom'd  things 
Doth  work  upon  itself  with  inborn  stings. 

Donne.  On  the  Ladg  Marlham. 

It  [the  humour  of  disputing]  depraves  Religion,  and  makes 
its  sacred  name  an  instrument  to  promote  the  projects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  darkness;  by  envenoming  men  one  against 
another,  and  inflaming  their  spirits,  and  crumbling  theni 
into  sects,  and  disturbing  societies. — Glanvill,  Ess.  4. 

Happy  lerne,  whose  most  wholsome  air 
Poisons  envenomed  spiders,  and  forbids 
The  baleful  toad,  and  viper,  from  her  shore  ! 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 
Were  I  with  mean  indifference  to  hear 
The  enuenomed  tongue  of  calumny  traduce 
Defenceless  worth,  I  should  but  ill  deserve 
Your  royal  confidence.  Smollet.  The  Regicide. 

EN-VE-'RMEIL,  v.       Fr.    Vermeil,   vermillion. 

To  tinge  or  suffuse  with  vermillion;  with  scarlet 
or  bright  red. 

Uinarie  enuermailed,  refresher  of  our  blood 
Licour  ayen  al  langour  yt  palled  may  not  be. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  of  our  Lndie. 

For  he  [Winter]  being  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye 
That  did  thy  cheek  envcrmeil,  thought  to  kiss, 
But  kill'd,  alas,  and  then  bewail'd  his  fatal  bliss. 

Milton.  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

EN-VI'RON,  V.  ^  (Also  In.)  Composed, 
Envi'ron,  ad.  I  says  Menage,  of  en,  and 
Envi'uons.  >  viron.     And    viron    formed 

En-vi'roning,  ?!.     I  from   gt/rus.      Gi/rus,   gyro, 
Envi'ronment.     J  gyrone,  viron. 
Cotgrave  says,  "  Engyronner, — to  inviron,  to  in- 
compass;  9.S,  environner."     And  environner, — 

To  incompass,  begird,  enclose,  hedge  or  hem  in 
on  all  sides.  The  noun.  Environ, — the  compass  of 
ground  or  circuit  of  country  next  about  it.  And 
the  adverb,  (used  by  Chaucer,)  about, 

But  dayes  schulen  come  in  thee,  and  thin  enemyes  schulcn 
envyrowne  thee  with  a  pale.— H'icii/.  Luk,  c.  19. 


noblemen's  houses,  both  within  the  town,  and  the  epvtrons, 

whicii  altogether  approach,  if  not  exceed,  the  best  of  them. 

Bvelyn.  The  Slate  of  France. 

[The  ring]  from  Saturn  itself;  not  closely  adhering  to  it, 
because  that  would  annoy  a  large  portion  of  Saturn's  globe, 
by  depriving  it  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  environing  it  about 
the  distance  of  its  breadth. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

These  very  eyes,  those  tunicles  of  fle.sh, 
E'en  tho'  by  worms  destroy'd,  shall  see  my  God, 
And  seeing,  ne'er  remember  darkness  more, 
Entirond  with  eternity  of  dav. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  iii. 

EN-VOKE,r.    (Now /«.)    Lat. /niware,— 
To  call  upon,  (sc.)  for  aid,  protection,  iS.c. 


Of  the  Blacke  Knight 


Thus  jelosie  hath  emiiron 

Sette  about  his  garnison 

With  walles  round,  and  dich  depe.— /rf.  lb. 


This  childe  the  worlde  shall  enuirone. 

And  aboue  all.  the  corone 

Hym  shall  befall.  Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Demetrius,  bej-ng  vanquished  by  Alexander,  and  beyng 
enuyroned  on  all  sydes  with  vnauoydable  daugers,  was  at 
the  last  forsaken  of  his  own  wyfe  and  childre. 

Goldtng.  Justine,  fol.  149. 

Into  that  forest  farre  they  thence  him  led. 
Where  was  their  dwelling,  in  a  pleasant  glade 

With  mountaines  round  about  environed, 
And  mighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley  shade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 

Brightens  his  crest,  as  when  a  wand'ring  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 

Hilton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  is. 


And  I  wot  not  what  comple: 


ons  and  environments. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  827. 


I  will  persist  observi 


-Sir  P. Sidney,   Ps.  119. 


I  have  seen  N.iples,  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice ; 

all  stately  cities,  and  full  of  princely  fabricks;   but  then 

I  compare  the  extent,  and  here  are  many  hundreds  of  | 
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EN-VOY.  Fr.  Envoyer,  (q.d.  in  viam  mittere.) 
Fr.  Envoye,  a  messenger.  "  Envoy, — a  message 
or  sending ;  also,  the  ejivoy  or  conclusion  of  a 
ballet  or  sonnet;  in  a  short  stanza  by  itself,  and 
serving  oftentimes  as  a  dedication  of  the  whole," 
(Cotgrave.)  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  L'Envoy  was  a 
sort  of  postscript,  sent  with  poetical  compositions, 
and  serving  either  to  recominend  them  to  the 
attention  of  some  particular  person,  or  to  enforce 
what  ive  call  the  moral  of  them.  And  he  refers 
to  the  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  Complaint  of  tin 
Black  Night,  and  of  Chaucer's  Dreame. 

And  then  the  women,  as  I  have  given  the  bride  her  in- 
structions, to  breake  in  upon  him  in  the  I'envoy. 

B.Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


Massinger.  The  Bashful  Lover,  Act  v.  sc  I, 

As  when  some  faithful  raimi/who  at  large 
Receives  commission  for  a  weighty  charge, 
Chides  his  neglect,  recalling  to  his  thought 
Some  valu'd  purpose,  midst  his  zeal  forgot, 
And,  ere  he  sees  his  lord,  with  eager  care 
Bends  every  power  th'  omission  to  repair. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furiosn,  b.  xxiv. 

E'NVY,  V.     ■^        Ft.  Envier;  It. Invidiare,  Sp. 

E'nvy,  )i.  Emhidiar;  Lat. /nfirfere,  to  look 

E'nviable.      I  at  or  upon,  (in,  and  videre,  to 

E'nvier.  V  see,  to  look.)     Aspiciunt  uu'zV/J 

E'nvious.        I  (says  Vossius)  aliena  bona  oculis 

E'nviously.    I  non  rectis,  sed  pravis,  strabo- 

E'nvting,  n.  )   num  in   morem.     The  envious 

look  upon  the  good  fortune  of  others,  not  with 

eyes  direct,  but  askaunce,  like  persons  who  squint. 

See  the  quotations  from  Chaucer,  Gower,  Bacon, 

South,  and  Cogan ;   and  see  Invidioi-s. 

To  look  at  or  upon,  (sc.)  with  malignant  eyes, 
views,  wishes;  with  ill  will,  maliciously;  with 
malice  or  hatred  ;  "  with  spite,  grudge,  repining, 
grief;  displeasure  at  the  prosperity  or  good  parts 
of  another;  a  malicious  emulation."  And  thus, 
"  to  malign,  spite,  grudge,  repine  at  the  worth  or 
good  fortune  of  others,"  (Cotgrave.) 


To  the  godnesse  of  thys  holymon  the  Deuel  adde  envy. 
And  the   luther  queue  ys  stepmoder,  that  vol  was  of 
trichorye.  Id.  p.  287. 


For  envye  &:  uvel  wil.  ys  uvel  to  defve. 

I'lers  Plouhman,  p.  91. 

Charite  enuyeth  not.— Wiclif  1  Corynlh.  c.  13. 

Loue  envyeth  not.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  Pilat  answerde  to  hem  and  seyde,  Wolen  ghe  that 
Y  leeve  to  ghou  the  Kyng  of  Jewis?  for  he  wiste  that  the 
higheste  prestis  hadden  toke  him  by  envi/e. 

Wiclif  Mark,  c.  15. 

Pilate  answered  them  and  sayde:  W>11  ye  that  I  lowse 
vnto  you  the  kynge  of  the  Jewes.'  for  he  knene  that  the  bye 
priestes  had  delyured  him  oC  amy.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

While  thou  enquerist  bisili  of  me  the  treuthe  of  Scripture, 
thou  puttest  out  myn  elde  to  be  gnawe  of  enviouse  menni3 
teeth  whiche  seien  that  I  am  a  peirer  of  hooli  Scnptuns. 

Wtcltf.  Prologue  to  Jamei, 


ENV 

For  euery  man  of  high  and  iow  degree 

Enuieih  now,  that  othor  should  thriue. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

The  spices  of  envis  hen  these.  There  is  first  sorwe  of 
ether  mennes  goodnesse  and  of  liir  prosperitee;  and  pro- 
speritee  ought  to  be  kindly  mater  of  joye ;  than  is  envie  a 
sinne  ayenst  kinde.  The  seconde  spice  of  envie  is  joye  of 
other  mennes  harme ;  and  that  is  proprely  like  to  the  Divel, 
:hat  ever  rejoyseth  him  of  mennes  harme. 

Chaucer.  The  Personcs  Tale. 

And  as  wel  Cometh  ire  of  pride  as  of  envie,  for  sothly  he 
that  is  proude  or  envious  is  lightly  worth.— /d.  lb. 

And  on  her  toures,  as  thei  looken  out, 

They  on  Greekes  enuioualtj  gan  to  shout. 

And  of  despite,  and  great  enmity. 

Bad  hem  fooles  gon  home  to  her  country. 

Lidgate.  The  Storg  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

For  in  his  thought  he  hrenneth  euer 

Whan  that  he  wote  an  other  leuer. 

Or  more  vertuos  than  hee : 

Whiche  passeth  him  in  his  degree, 

Tlierof  he  taketh  his  maladie. 

That  vice  is  cleped  hotte  eniiie.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

My  good  Sonne  yet  there  is 

A  vice  reuers  vnto  this 

Whiche  enuious  taketh  his  gladnes 

Of  that  he  seeth  the  heauiness 

Of  other  men.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

This  sounde  aduise  and  coimsell  sent  from  you 
With  friendly  hart  that  you  (my  friend)  do  giue. 

With  willing  minde  I  purpose  to  ensue. 
And  to  beware  of  eniiie  while  I  Hue. 
Turhcrvile.  To  a  Friend  that  wifd  him  to  beware  of  Envie. 

I  enuye  not  the  lyuyng  Goddes,  nor  the  men  that  be  dead, 
but  for  two  thynges,  and  thei  been  these  :  The  Cioddes  line 
without  feare  of  theim  that  be  malicious,  and  they  that  be 
dead  are  in  peace  without  uede  of  women. 

Golden.  Soke,  c.  19. 

Now  yf  there  be  many  suche,  and  all  they  with  one  assente 
cnuiously  haue  conspired  the  dealhe  of  a  syniple  personne, 
howe  may  he  flee  soe  great  malyce.  and  namely  so  muche 
put  in  exercise.— jFisAer.  On  the  Scacn  Psalmes,  Ps.  38.  pt.ii. 

Envy  is  ever  joyned  with  the  comparing  of  a  man's  selfe  ; 
and  where  there  is  no  comparison,  no  envy :  and  therefore 
kings  ire  not  enuied,  but  by  kings.— £nco«.  Ess.  Of  Envie. 

But  since  he  stands  obdurate. 

And  that  no  lawful  meanes  can  carrie  me 

Out  of  his  enuies  reach,  I  do  oppose 

lly  patience  to  his  fury. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Tell  our  great  Generall 

Tl'.at  we  are  ready  here ;  that  Lucius  Bastia, 

The  Tribune,  is  provided  of  a  speech, 

To  lay  the  envie  of  the  warre  upon  Cicero. 

B.  Jonson.  Catitine,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

So  much  the  sooner,  because  you  haue  endured  so  manie 
crosses,  and  haue  through  so  much  enuiengs  and  misfortunes 
perseuered  in  your  attempts,  which  no  doubt  shall  at  last  by 
you  be  performed  when  it  shall  please  him,  who  hath  made 
you  an  instrument  of  so  worthie  a  worke. 

Holinshed.  Ireland.  Ep.  Ded.  by  Hooker,  vol.  vi. 
For  they  ween'd 

That  self-same  day  by  fight,  or  by  surprize 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 

To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 

Aspirer,  but  thir  thoughts  prov'd  fond  and  vain 

In  the  mid  way.  Milton.  Paradise Lost,h.\\. 

This  course  doth  too  much 
selfe ;  s 
hurt,  and  friei 


in  glory 


Nay,  simehave  been  sn  i  .,i ;  .n 
when  the  stroke  or  perscLuliwii  ul 
hurt,  are.  when  the  party  cntied  i 
umph. — Id.  Ess.  Of  Envie. 
Whilst  these  rebellions  are  in  England  broach'd. 
As  tho'  the  Fates  should  enviously  conspire 
Our  ruin,  which  too  fast  approach'd. 
About  our  ears  was  Aquitain  a  fire. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Hor.  She  speakes  much  of  her  father;  s.iics  she  hearcs 
There's  tricks  i*  th'  world,  and  hems,  and  beats  her  he.irt, 
Spurns  enviously  at  strawes,  speakes  things  in  doubt. 
That  carry  but  halfe  sense. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 
■Beside  the  ch.ampions,  all  of  high  degree, 
Who  knighthood  lov'd  and  deeds  of  chiv.nlry, 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  cuvi/'d  to  behold' 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own  enroll'd. 

Drydcn.  Palamon  S;  Arcite. 
Or  yet  more  briefly;  envy  is  a  certain  grief  of  mind  con- 
ceived upon  the  sight  of  another's  felicity,  whether  real  or 
supposed;    so  that  we  see  that  it  consists  partly  of  hatred 
and  partly  of  grief.— Som«,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 
Ah,  wretched  me  !  by  Fates  averse,  decreed. 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed  ! 
l>id  envionJi  heaven  not  otherwise  ordain, 
Safe  in  thy  hollow  ships  thou  should'st  remain ; 
Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again. 

Dnjden,  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 


ENW 

I  Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  which  methought 
expressed  an  emotion  of  heart  very  ditferent  from  what  could 
he  raised  by  an  object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he 
looked  at,  I  began  to  consider,  not  without  some  secret  sor- 
row, the  condition  of  an  envious  man. — Spectator,  No.  19. 

Great  neighbours  enviously  promote  excess. 
While  they  impose  their  splendour  on  the  less. 

Vryden.  Prol.  At  the  Opening  of  the  New  House, 
Myself  a  captive,  destin'd  to  fulfil, 
In  servile  drudgery,  a  master's  will. 
Yet  to  a  fall  so  low,  the  Gods  decreed 
This  envy'd  height  of  greatness  to  succeed. 

Witkie.  The  Epigoiiiiid,  b.  ix 

J'.:         tl,  i!  1  -.  .1  painful  sensation  excited  by  the  view  of 

s(Hii  III  ilie  stale  and  situation  of  another, 

w!i; '      to  appvoi)riate.   To  cwc//,  is  to  repine 

at  ilu      I  ■  1  I  niii, n  ril  upon  another,  or  possessed  by  him. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
Benevolence  places  the  mind  at  a  remote  distance  from 
little  jealousies  and  enryings  :  it  tempers  the  irritative  na- 
ture of  anger,  and  teaches  compassion  to  subdue  it. 

Id.  lb.  pt.ii.  c.  3.  §  4. 

His  [Nebuchadnezzar]  frowns  were  the  signal  of  death, 
and  his  smiles  ensured  the  most  enviable  prosperity. 

Id.  Theological  Disquisitions,  Dis.  2.  c.  2.  §  3. 

I  mean  that  sort  of  courage  which  enables  you  to  have  a 

will  of  your  own,  and  to  pursue  what  is  right  amidst  all  the 

persecutions  of  surrounding  cay/tfr^.  dunces,  and  detractors. 

A'«oj-,  Ess.  S9. 

Since  the  pain  of  absence  is  removed,  let  me  thus  remove 

the  thin  vest  that  enviously  hides  thy  charms. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Songs  of  Jayadera. 

EN-VY'NED.    ¥\:Envine;  stored,  furnished  or 
seasoned  with  iviiie. 


■er.  The  Prologue,  V.  344. 

EN-WALL,  V.  (Also  In.)  To  surround  with 
a  wall,  i.  e.  with  materials  consolidated,  cemented 
or  fastened  together ;  to  surround,  to  environ. 

Into  a  felde  she  brought  me  wyde  and  large 
Enwalted  about  with  the  stony  flint. 

Skelton.  TheCrowne  of  Laurcll. 

There  where  the  deepe  did  show  his  sandy  flore. 

And  heaped  waves  an  uncouth  way  enwall: 
Whereby  tliey  past  from  one  to  other  shore. 

Walking  on  seas,  and  yet  not  wet  at  all. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Vs.  78. 
O  change  my  stale,  unthr,all  my  soul  enthralled : 

Of  my  escape  then  will  I  tell  the  story, 
And  with  a  crown  enwc.lled 

Of  godly  men,  will  glory  in  thy  glory.— H.  Ps.  H2. 

Once  those  fair  bounds  stretch 'd  out  so  far  and  wide. 
Where  tov/ns,  no  shires  enwall'd,  endear  each  mile. 

Drummond.  Flowers  in  Sion. 

EN-WA'LLOWED.  A.  S.  ^yallv-ian,  volvere, 
volutare, — 

Rolled,  rolled  about. 

So  now  all  three  one  senselesse  lumpe  reniainc, 
Enivallow'd  in  his  owne  black  bloudy  gore, 
And  byting  th'  earth  for  very  death's  disdain. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queue,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

EN- WHEEL,  V.     (Also /n.)     To  involve,  to 
enfold. 
Haile  to  thee  ladie  :  anl  the  grace  of  heauen 
Before,  behinde  thee,  and  on  euery  hand 
Enwkeel  thee  lOund.—Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc-  1. 

EN-WO'.\IAN,  V.  To  give  or  bestow  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  a  woman ;  feminine  qualities. 

That  grace  which  doth  more  thr.n  enwoman  thee. 

Lives  in  my  lines,  and  must  eternal  be. — Daniel,  son.  ^?. 

EN-WOMB,  V.  To  bear  or  carry,  hide  or 
conceal,  in  the  womb. 

Me  then  he  left  enwomhed  of  this  childe. 
This  luckles  childe,  whom  thus  you  see  with  blood  defil'd. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

I  say  I  am  your  mother. 

And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Or  as  the  Affrique  Niger  strearae  enwombs 
Itselfe  into  the  earth,  and  after  comes 
(Having  first  made  a  naturall  bridge,  to  passe 
For  many  leagues)  farre  greater  then  it  wa-:, 
May't  not  be  said,  that  her  grave  shall  restore 
Her,  greater,  purer,  firmer,  then  before  ? 

Donne.  Funeral  Elepies, 


EPH 

EN-WO'VEN.  (Also/n.)  Intermised,  by 
weaving ;  intertwined,  intertwisted. 

And  thou,  faire  Phoebus,  in  thy  colours  bright 

Wast  there  enwouen,  and  the  sad  distresse 
In  which  the  boy  thee  plonged,  for  despight 
That  thou  bewraidst  his  mother's  wontonnesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
Festoons  of  flowers,  entvove  with  ivy,  shine. 
Border  the  wondrous  piece,  and  round  the  texture  twine. 
■Gay.  Ovid.  Mclam.  b.  vi. 

He  spake,  and  instant  round  they  spread 

Chaplets,  where  the  yellow  hue 

Was  mix'd  with  flow'rs  of  lively  blue. 
Where  snow-wliite  lillies  with  the  blossoms  led. 

The  apple  boughs  enwove.—Mickle.  Ode.  May-Day. 

EN- WRAP,  V.  \      (Also  In.)    To  turn  round, 
Enwra'p.ment.    /fold  round,   to  enfold,  to  in- 
volve. 

Neither  was  there  any  stra-.mgenesse  or  cloking  made  of 
the  kinde  of  doctrine,  whiche  he  oftentimes  vsed  among  the 
people,  enwrapping  his  minde  and  sentence  iu  the  mistical 
darkenesse  of  parables. —  Udal.  Zuke,  c.  23. 

Before,  they  fastened  were  under  her  knee 

111  a  rich  iewell,  and  therein  enlrayl'd 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots,  that  none  might  see 
How  they  within  their  fouldings  close  enwrapped  be. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Least  whiles  wee  make  haste  by  leaps  to  return  otherwiles 
out  of  one  place  to  another,  we  should  in  a  confusion  of  all, 
enivrap  the  order  and  course  of  the  storie  with  very  foule 
obscuritie. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  290. 

Lo  !  from  th.at  mount  in  blasting  sulphur  broke 
Stream  flames  voluminous,  enwrap'd  with  smoke. 

Savage.   The  Wanderer,  c.  4. 
Till  sated  with  the  pleasing  ride. 

From  the  lofty  steed  dismounting. 
He  lies  along,  euwrapt  in  conscious  pride 
By  gurgling  rill,  or  chrystal  fountain. 

Lloyd.  Two  Odes,  Ode  1. 

EN-WREATHE,  v.  (Also  Li.)  To  twist  or 
twine,  to  intvvine. 

Some  there  were  of  opinion  among  them,  that  we  should 
be  enwreathed  in  a  sail  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.  c.  14. 

EN -WROUGHT.        (Also   In.)       Woikcd, 
worked  in. 
There  royal  Ganymede  enwrought  with  art, 
O'er  hills  and  forests  hunts  the  bounding  hart ; 
The  beauteous  youth,  all  wondrous  to  behold ! 
Pants  in  the  moving  threads  and  lives  in  gold. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  yEneid,  b.  v. 

Him,  nor  the  stately  mansion's  gilded  pride, 
Kich  with  whate'er  the  imitative  arts. 
Painting  or  sculpture,  yield  to  charm  the  eye ; 
Nor  shining  heaps  of  massy  plate,  enivrovght 
With  curious,  costly  workmanship,  allure. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  1. 

E'PACT.  Fr.  Epacte  ;  It.  Epact,  epaila  : 
Sp.  Epata ;  Lat.  Epacta ;  Gr.  Effcwros,  eiraKrai 
■q/xepai,  from  etray-eiv,  adjieere,  to  throw  to,  to 
add  ;  (eTTi,  and  uy-fiv,  to  bring.) 

Days  thrown  in,  added,  (sc. )  to  find  the  age  of 
the  moon. 

And  afterwards,  as  he  [Mercury]  played  at  dice  with  the 
Moon,  and  won  from  her  the  seventieth  part  of  every  one  of 
her  illuminations,  which  being  all  put  together,  make  five 
intire  dayes,  he  added  the  same  unto  the  three  hundred  and 
threescore  dayes  of  the  year ;  and  so  those  od  dayes  the 
Egyptians  do'call  at  this  present,  the  dayes  of  the  epact, 
celebrating  and  solemnizing  them  as  the  bitth-dayes  of  their 
Cods.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  105!. 

EPAULE'T.     Fr.  Espauldte.    Epauhlle,  from 
(panic ;   It.  Spalla,  the  shoulder  ;   Lat.  Scapula. 
A  shoulder  knot,  an  ornament  for  the  shoulder. 

Thfir  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another  turn  :  It 
was  (hi/.zled  and  seduced  by  military  liveries,  cockades,  and 
ppiiulels,  until  the  French  populace  was  led  to  become  the 
willing,  but  still  tho  proud  and  thoughtless  instrument  and 
victim  of  another  denomination. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

EPHE'MERA.  ^'      „     ^  ,. 

Ephe'meral.         K    Gr.  E*,f..p„r.  (from  .«, 
Fi>Hn'MER\x  I  ■'""'  ^'^  Wepa.  a  "ay.) 

Epheme'rides.     f ..  .Fo'-  a  <i9y  ■  du'lng.  'a^'i"- 
Ephe'meron. 
Ephe'merov?. 


living  a  day ,-  and  thus^pe- 
rishing  with  the  day. 


£PI 

As  I  was  musing  thus,  I  spied  a  swarm  of  gnats  waving 
up  and  down  the  air  about  me ;  which  I  knew  to  be  a  part 
of  the  universe  as  well  as  I ;  and  methought  it  was  a  strange 
opinion  of  our  Aristotle  to  hold,  that  the  least  of  these  small 
iusected  ephemerans  should  be  more  noble  than  the  sun, 
because  it  hath  a  sensitive  soul  in  it.— Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  50. 

Yet  there  are  certain  flies  that  are  called  ephemera,  that 
live  but  a  day.— Bacon.  Naturall  Histonj,  Cent.  8.  s.  C97. 

But  this  was  no  more  than  a  meer  bubble  or  blast,  and 
like  an  ephemeral  fit  of  applause,  as  eftsoons  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  and  train  of  his  lili.—BcUquia:  Wolloii.  p.  220. 

Epigenes,  an  author  as  renowned,  and  of  as  good  eredite 
as  any  other,  sheweth  that  among  the  Babylonians  there 
were  found  ephemerides  containing  the  observation  of  the 
stars  for  720  yeeres,  written  in  brickes  and  tiles  :  and  they 
that  speake  of  the  least,  to  wit,  Berosus  and  Critodemus, 
reporteth  tlie  like  for -ISOyeeres.—JToKawrf.  Flln.  b.vii.  c.5C. 

If  God  had  gone  on  still  in  the  same  method,  and  shortned 
our  diiyes  as  we  multiplyed  our  sinnes,  we  should  have  been 
but  as  an  ephemeron,  man  should  have  lived  the  life  of  a  fly, 
or  a  gourd,  the  morning  should  have  seen  his  birth,  his  life 
have  been  the  term  of  a  day,  and  the  evening  must  have  pro- 
vided himof  a  shroud.— itp.roi/;or.  (J(.J3x«H;).pt.iii.Disc.l5. 

Our  many  sudden,  shortwiuded  ejaculations  toward  hea- 
ven, our  frequent,  but  weak,  inclinations  to  good,  our  ephe- 
mcrous  wishes,  that  no  man  can  distinguish  from  true  piety, 
but  by  their  sudden  death;  our  every  day  resolutions  of 
obedience,  whilst  we  continue  in  sin,  are  arguments  that 
God's  spirit  hath  shined  on  us,  though  the  warmth  that  it 
produced  be  soon  chill'd  with  the  damp  it  meets  within  us. 
Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  597. 

It  is  usual  with  these  to  rise  to  universal  fame  imme- 
diately on  publication :  to  bask  like  the  ephemera,  in  the 
sunshine  for  a  day,  and  then  fall  into  irretrievable  obscurilv. 
Knox.  Winter  Eveninr/s,  Even.  0. 
Esteem,  lasting  esteem,  the  esteem  of  good  men,  like 
himself,  will  be  his  reward,  when  the  gale  of  ephemeral 
popularity  shall  have  gradually  subsided. 

Id.  On  Grammar  Scliaols. 


A  black  beetle,  with  gauze  wings,  and  a  crusty  covering, 
produces  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm ;  an  ephemeron  fly,  a 
cod-bait  m&ggot.—Paley.  Natural  Theoliiiiy,  c.  23. 

Hope,  fear,  alarm,  jealousy,  the  ephemerous  tale,  that  does 
its  business,  and  dies  in  a  day,  all  these  things,  which  are 
the  reins  and  spurs  by  which  leaders  check  or  urge  the  minds 
of  followers,  are  not  easily  employed,  or  hardly  at  all, 
amongst  scattered  people.— i?«)-.(.T.  French  Revululion. 

E'PHOD.  Heb.  "  a  priestly  garment,  used 
anciently  to  be  worne  by  the  priests  among  the 
Jewes.  There  were  two  kinds  ;  the  one  made  of 
gold,  blewe  silk,  and  purple,  skarlot,  and  fmo- 
tsvined  linnen  of  broidered  worke  ;  and  this  only 
belonged  unto  the  high  priest,  and  was  only  used 
by  him  ;  the  other  was  of  white  linnen,  used  by 
the  other  inferiour  priests,  Levites,  and  also  by 
king.s,"  (Minshew.) 

No  wonder  though  the  people  grew  profane. 
When  churchmen's  lives  g.ive  laymen  leave  to  fall, 

And  did  their  former  humbleness  disdain  : 
The  shirt  of  hair  turn'd  coat  of  costly  p.ill, 

The  holy  ephod  made  a  cloak  for  gain. 

Draylon.   TherBarons'  Warr,  b.  iv. 

The  bloody  son  of  Jesse,  when  he  saw 

The  mystic  priesthood  kept  the  Jews  in  awe, 

He  made  himself  an  ephod  to  his  mind. 

And  sought  the  Lord,  and  alwavs  found  him  kind. 

Cliatterion.  Happiness,  (1770.) 

EPICE'DE.  ■)      Ls.t. Epicedium  ;  Gr.  EmicnSiov, 

Epioe'di.\n.    f  from  ejri,  on  or  upon,  and  Kvjo-or, 

funus,    a  funeral.      Epicediiim   dicitur,   nondum 

sopulto   cadavere,   Epitapldum,    post   completam 

sepulturam.     See  Vossius. 

Upon  a  funeral,  a  funeral  song,  an  epitaph. 
Donne  has  some  poems  entitled,  "  EpiceJcs  and 
Obsequies  upon  the  Deaths  of  sundry  Personages." 

Upon  whose  brest  (which  trembled  as  it  ranne) 
Kode  the  faire  downie  silver-coated  swan. 
And  on  the  banckes  each  cypress  bow'd  his  head, 
To  hear  the  swan  sing  her  owne  epiced. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 
The  gentle  turtles  did  with  moans  make  swell 
Their  shining  gorges  :  the  white  black-ey'd  swains 
Did  sing  .13  woful  epicedians. 
As  they  would  stiaightways  die. 

Marlow  S,-  Chapman.  Hero  .$  T.cander. 
TVliilst  we  behold  the  various  fight, 
■With  mingled  pleasure  and  affright, 
The  humble  hinds  do  fall  to  pray'r, 
As  when  an  army's  seen  i'  th'  air. 
And  the  prophetic  spaniels  run. 
And  howl  tliy  epice^ii<m.~Lovelace,  The  Falcon. 
VOL,  I. 
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E'PICK.  aclj.  \      L'at. Epiciis:  Gr.  Ejn«os,  from 
E'picK,  71.         f  Eiros   a  word.      Applied   to   a 

particular  kind  of  poetry     See  the  quotation  from 

Bossu,  and  Twinings  Aristotlf 

The  epicl:  poem  is  a  discourse  inver.te-d  by  art  to  lorm  the 

manners,  by  such  instructions  as  are  di.sguised  under  the 

allegories  of  some  one  important  action,  which  is  related  in 

verse,  after  a  probable,  diverting,  and  surprizing  manner. 

Pope.  Odysseii.  From  Bossu. 

In  pompous  epic,  tow'ring  odes, 

I  strut  with  heroes,  feast  with  Gods; 

Enjoy  by  turns  the  tuneful  quire  ; 

For  me  the)  touch  each  golden  lyr 


The  Happy  Lunatic. 

lii!,l  the  end  of  the 
ri  ilcscription  of  an 
-jiiniluced  by  a  gran- 
iMiit  incidents,  and 
tained  by  all  the  energy  and  minute  particularity  of  de- 
scription."— Twininy.  Aristotle,  Kote  277. 


We  may  collect  thnt 
epick  poem  to  be  ace  m 

deur  of  design,  and  \, 


E'PICURE. 

Epicuue'.\l. 
Epicuke'an-,  adj. 
Epicuril'ax,  n. 
Epiclt.e'an-ism. 
e'picureous. 
E'picur.EisM. 

E'PICI'KISM. 

E'piruRizE. 


Fr.  Epicure,  Epicurlen  ,- 
It.  and  Sp.  Epicui-o ,-  Lat. 
Epicurus — 

A  disciple  of  Epicurus;  a 
'  follower  of  the  doctrines  un- 
justly  imputed  to  Epicurus; 
and  thus, 

A  sensualist,  a  voluptuary. 


Here  he  describeth  the  furye  of  the  epicures  (which  is  the 
highest  and  depest  mischeif  of  all  impietel  eucn  to  cotempne 
the  very  God.— Joye.  Exjiosicion  oj  Dmucl,  c.  12. 

W'onder  it  is,  seeinge  this  .,-  '      :        :    :vc  be  so 

horrible  a  sinne  agayenst  God'.s  ill  '    ,    '    •  no  man 

cit  expresse  the  granite  therof,  tii.'  ■  ,     i         i    'II' men  so 

miche  delyte  withe  the  conteiniit  >  i  (^i  I  in  im    •  ,picurye 
opinions. — Id.  lb. 

There  is  also  a  certG 
late  B.  of  Chichester,  a 
bite-slieepe  of  Co.  Lich. 

Bji.  Gardner.  True  Obedience.  Translator  to  the  Reader. 

Ben.  I,  then,  would  thus  rise  up. 
And  to  his  teeth  tell  him  he  was  a  tyrant, 
A  most  voluptuous  and  insatiable  epicure 
In  his  own  pleasures ;  v/hich  he  hugs  so  dearly 
As  proper  and  peculiar  to  himself. 
That  he  denies  a  moderate,  lawful  use 
Of  all  delight  to  others. 

Massinaer.  The  Jleneyado,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

When  Epicurus  to  the  world  liad  taught, 

That  pleasure  was  the  chiefest  good, 
(And  was,  perhaps,  i'  th'  right,  if  rightly  understood) 

His  life  he  to  his  doctrine  brought. 
And  in  a  garden's  s-hade  that  sovereign  pleasure  sought : 
Whoever  a  true  epicure  would  be. 
May  there  find  cheap  and  virtuous  lu.Kury. 

Cowley.  The  Garden. 

But  these  arc  epicureal  tenets,  tending  to  looseness  of 
life,  luNurj',  and  atheism,  maintained  alone  by  some  hea- 
thens, dissolute  Arabians,  prophane  Christians. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  3S7. 

But,  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous,  and  wise  withal, 

Epicm-ean  animal !) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast,  " 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest.— Cowley.  The  Grasshopper. 

■\Ve  cannot  tell,  ind 
so  heated  and  acconi;: 
Ccesarean  tables,  v.Ir 


the 


;  aflurds  all  her  v.Tgabon 


Burton.  Deniocritus  to  the  Reader,  p.  CO. 

[There  is]  a  fellow  liere  about  town,  that  epicurizes  upon 
burning  coals,  S:  drinks  healths  in  scalding  brimstone. 

Marvelt.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  CO. 

Wliatever  esteem  they  had  then,  they  have  lost  all  their 
reputation  among  our  modern  epicures,  who  know  no  such 
things  as  pleasmes  of  the  mind,  and  would  not  much  value 
whether  they  had  any  faculties  of  the  mind  or  no,  unless  it 
were  for  the  contrivance  of  new  oaths  and  debaucheries. 

Stitliiufieel,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Some  think  that  they  \_Eecl.  viii.  16]  are  spoken  of  in  the 
person  of  an  epicurean,  who  despised  all  religion,  and 
thought  it  useful  for  nothing  but  to  make  men's  lives  un- 
comfortable to  them,  and  so  to  shorten  their  days :  and  that 
the  next  verses  are  in  answer  to  them,  by  shewing  that 
wickedness  doth  mucli  rather  do  it.— W.  vol.  iv.  Ser,  13. 
0!)? 
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Some  men  would  be  thought  to  be  Deists,  because  they 
pretend  to  believe  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite, 
independent,  intelligent  Being ;  and,  to  avoid  the  name  of 
epicurean  Atheists,  teach  also  that  the  Supreme  made  the 
world.— C/ar7,-e.  On  the  Evidences,  Introd. 

I  will  content  myself  to  ask,  whether  he  that  should  take 
all  his  notions  of  Stoicism  from  'N^elleius,  or  ol Epicureanism 
from  Balbus,  or  of  both  from  the  declamation  of  Cotta, 
would  do  much  justice  to  the  portic,  or  to  the  garden  of  Gar- 
Saltus.—Bolinybroke,  Ess.  2.  Of  Human  Reason. 

Infidelity,  or  modern  Deism,  is  little  else  but  revived 
Epicureism,  Sadducism,  and  Zendichism. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  80. 

The  truth  is,  their  very  fasts  and  humiliations  have  been 
observed  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  religious  epicurism,  and  a 
neat  contrivance  of  luxury  :  while  they  forbear  dinner,  only 
that  they  may  treble  their  supper;  and  fast  in  the  day,  like 
the  evening  wolves,  to  whet  their  stomachs  against  night. 
South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  some  in  modern  days,  never  to  ask  a 
favour  of  an  epicure  'till  after  his  meals  ;  and  the  Ancients 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  moltia  tempora  fundi. 

Coyan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  §  18. 

If  Parliament,  sir,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  charter,  we 
might  have  some  sort  of  epicurean  excuse  to  stand  aloof, 
indifferent  spectators  of  what  passes  in  the  Company's  name 
in  India  and  in  Loudon. 

Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

Yet,  when  he  observed  that  the  same  thing  happened  both 
to  the  fool  and  the  wise;  he  rejected  this  likewise  with  the 
rest :  and,  now  floundering  deeper  and  deeper  in  his  philo- 
sophical enquiries,  he  sinks  at  last  into  gross  epicurism  ; 
There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  e..t 
and  diiak.-lFarburloii.  Rem.  o/,.  Occasional  Reflections. 

EPICY'CLE.  ¥v.  Epicycle;  It.  Epiciclo;  Sp. 
Epicijclo;  Lat.  Epicijclus ;  Gr.  Etti-kukAoi,  stti,  in, 
and  KuicAos,  a  circle. 

"  A  lesser  circle,  whose  centre  is  within  the 
circumference  of  a  greater ;  hence,  a  lesser  circle, 
that  comprehends,  and  carries  about  with  it,  a 
planet,  itself  being  carried  about  by  a  greater : 
the  seat  of  a  pla-net,  or  story  wherein  it  is  fixed," 
( Cotgrave. ) 


The  exquisite  regularity  of  all  the  planets'  motions,  with- 
out epicycles,  stations,  retrogradatieus,  or  any  other  devia- 
tion or  confusion  whatsoever  ? 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  U. 

A  certain  point,  which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  those  two  bodies,  however  posited  (considered  as- one) 
seemed  to  be  regularly  mov'd  in  such  a  circle  or  eUiuiis ; 
the  two  balls  having  other  peculiar  motions  in  small epici/cles 
about  the  same  point.— iSui//e.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  227. 

Or  should  I  rather,  if  I  cou'd. 
Talk  of  words  little  understood, 
Centric,  excentric.  epicycle, 
Fine  words  the  vulgar  ears  to  tickle. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle  /o  «  •  «  s  t  •. 

EPIDE'MY.  ^  Fi:  Epidemic ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Epide'.mick,  «.  I  Epidcmia;  Lat.  Epidemia ; 
Epide'mick,  adj.  y  Gr.  EinZrjixot,  ejri,  in,  and 
Epide'mical.  j  5-ntios,  a  people  ;  vaaos  en-i- 
Epide'mically.   )  5riij.os,     a     disease,     which 

spreads  through  the  people. 

Spreading,  running  through  or  among  the  pecple; 

among  all  people;    general,  of  general  usage  or 

occurrence. 

In  the  xix.  yere  of  this  Charlys,  ye  lande  of  Fraunce  was 
greu'jusly  vexyd  witli  the  plage  ipydymye,  of  whiche  syke- 
uesse  a  great  I'uultitude  of  people  dyed.— i-'ai^«H,  an.  1599. 

It  was  conceiued  not  to  be  an  epidemicl.-e  disease,  but  to 
proceed  from  a  malignitie  in  the  constitution  of  the  ayre, 
gathered  by  the  predispositions  of  seasons;  and  the  speedie 
declared  as  much.— Bucoh.  Hen.  VII.  p.  9. 


1625.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  pestilence  was  so 
epidemical  that  there  dy'd  in  Loudon  5,000  a  week. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs, 

I  believe  it  hath  so  wrouglit  upon  the  general  genius  of 
the  world,  as  it  is  not  so  audaciously  and  epidemically  faci- 
norous,  as  it  was  in  times  of  Pagf.nism,  who  were  taught  by 
their  Gods  to  be  loose  and  lesse  then  men. 

Feltkam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  46. 

A  vagary  of  fortune  who  is  sometimes  pleased  to  be  frolic- 
some, and  the  epidemic  madness  of  the  times  have  given 
him  reputation,  and  reputation  (as  Hobbes  says)  la  power, 
and  that  has  made  him  dangerous. 

Dennis.  Remarks  on  Homer. 
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Nor  is  iliis  any  secret  of  the  law  which  hath  lain  hid  from 
the  beginning,  and  now  brought  out,  to  bring  him  to  justice; 
but  that  which  is  co-natural  with  every  man,  and  innate  in 
his  judgment  and  reason,  and  is  as  ancient  as  the  tirst  King, 
and  an  epidemical  binding  law  in  all  nations  in  the  world. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.  App.  K.  C/iarlas's  Case. 

It  is  needful  an  ingredient  should  be  generally  friendly, 
liefore  it  be  entertained  cpidemicallij  in  our  daily  diet. 

Boi/le.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  372. 

We  have  seen  no  traces  of  those  dreadful  exterminating 
epidemicks,  which,  in  consequence  of  scanty  and  unwhole- 
some food,  in  former  times,  not  unfrequently  wasted  whole 
nations. — Burke.  On  Scarcili/. 

MTiatever  be  the  cause  of  this  epidemic  folly,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  ascribe  it  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  wise 
men  have  ever  held  one  of  the  most  precious  branches  of 
national  liberty. 

Warburton.  Dedicalioii  to  Ike  Freelhinkers,  0?38.) 

EPIDI'CTIC.  Gr.  ETriSeucTi/cos,  from  Em- 
ZeiKvufii.,  to  show,  to  display,  (sc.)  the  art,  the 
eloquence. 

I  admire  his  [Junius]  letters,  as  fine  pieces  of  eloquence 
of  that  kind,  which  the  ancient  rhetoricians  denominated 
the  epidictic. — Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  2i). 

EPIGLO'TTIS.  Yr.  EpUjhttide ;  It.  Epightl! , 
Sp.  Epiylotus;  Lat.  EpUjluilis ;  Or.  ^iny\wa<ns. 
{eiri,  and  yXaiTra,  the  tongue.) 

The  flap  or  little  tongue,  which  covers  the  aper- 
ture in  the  larynx  or  head  of  the  windpipe. 

And  lest,  when  we  swallow,  our  meat  or  drink  should  fall 
in  there  and  obstruct  it,  it  hath  a  strong  shut  or  valve, 
called  epiglottis,  to  cover  it  close  and  stop  it  when  we 
swallow. — Rai/.  On  the  Creation^  pt.  ii. 

In  a  city  feast,  for  example,  what  deglutition,  what  anhe- 
lation!  yet  does  this  little  cartilage,  tlie  epiglottis,  so  effec- 
tually interpose  its  oflice,  so  securely  guard  the  entrance  of 
the  wind-pipe,  that  whilst  morsel  after  morsel,  draught  after 
draught,  are  coursing  one  another  over  it,  an  accident  of  a 
crumb  or  a  drop  slipping  into  that  passage  (which  neverthe- 
less must  be  opened  for  the  breath  every  second  of  time,) 
excites  in  the  whole  company,  not  only  alarm  by  its  danger, 
but  surprise  by  its  novelty.— Poie)/.  Natural  T/ieologg,  c.  10. 

E'PIGRAM.  '^       Fr.  Eplyramme;  Sp.  and 

t.  Epigramma ;  hai.Epi 
yramma ;  Gr.  Eiriypaixfia, 
from  Ein-ypa(peiv,  super 
scribere,  inscribere,  to  superscribe  or  write  upon. 
The  eulogy  (Vossius  says)  which  is  usually  in- 
scribed upon  statues,  trophies,  and  monuments. 

An  inscription  or  superscription ;  and,  as  Cot- 
grave  calls  it,  "  a  couplet,  stanza  or  short  poem, 
wittily  taxing  a  particular  person  or  fault." 

A  coUedge  of  witte-crackers  cannot  flout  mee  out  of  my 

humour,  dost  thou  think  1  care  for  a  satyre  or  an  epigram? 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  About  Nothing,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

If  you  will  reade  carping,  epigrammaticall  verses  of  a 
Durham  poet  against  Ralfe  the  prior,  here  you  may  have 
them.— Camrfen.  Jtemaines.  Epigrammes. 

Break  the  beds,  drink  your  wine,  crown  your  heads  with 
roses,  and  besmear  your  curled  locks  with  nard ;  for  God 
bids  you  to  remember  death :  so  the  epigrammist  speaks  the 
sense  of  their  drunken  principles. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dging,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language  of  their 
poems  is  understood,  will  please  a  reader  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  that  would  neither  relish  or  comprehend  an 
epigram  of  Martial  or  a  poem  of  Cowley.— ,S;jec/o(or,  \o.  70. 

He  [Milton]  has  none  of  those  little  points  and  puerilities 
that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epi- 
grammalick  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling  senti- 
ments which  are  so  frequent  in  Statins  and  Claudian,  none  of 
those  mixed  embellishments  of  Tasso.— /d.  No,  279. 

Had  this  old  song  [Chevy  Chase]  been  tilled  with  epigram- 
matical  turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have 
pleased  the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers;  but  it  could  never 
have  become  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  nor  have 
warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.— /d.  No.  74. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  Poetry  for  the  points  of  the  com- 
parison to  correspond  with  one  another  exactly,  but  that  a 
general  resemblance  is  sufficient,  and  that  too  much  nicety 
in  this  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorician  and  epigramma- 
tist.—Id.  No.  303. 

Inscriptions,  for  such  are  epigrams  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal meaning,  are  by  no  means  in  their  own  nature  a  con- 
teraptiWe  species  of  composition.— A'"pj,  Ess.  30,1. 


E'PIGRAiM  ^ 

Epigr-^mma'tick.  I  It. 
Epigramma'tical.  tyro 
Epigra'mmatist.    J  fro 


)Y.    "^  Fr.  Epilepsie ;   Sp.  and  It. 

adj.   I  Epilepsia ;    Lat.   Epilepsia  ,- 

n.       I  Gr.  ETriA.7ji|(ia,  cTri,  and  Ai]i|(ia, 

\L.     J  from  Ao/Sei//,  to  take,  to  catch 


Of  the  different  faces  shown  by  the  same  objects,  as  they 
are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and  of  the  different  inclina- 
tions, which  they  must  constantly  raise  in  him  that  con- 
templates them,  a  more  striking  example  cannot  easily  be 
found,  than  two  Greek  epigrammatisis  will  afford  us,  of  their 
accounts  of  liuman  life,  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
in  English  prose.— .irfre«/«rcj-,  No.  107. 

E'PILEPSY 

Epile'ptic, 

Epile'ptic 

Epile'ptical. 
hoki  of.     It  is,  says  Minshew, 

A  strong  and'violent  convulsion  of  the  body, 
which  takelh  hold  both  of  mind  and  sense  together. 

C(r.c.  What's  the  matter? 
lago.  My  lord  is  falne  into  an  epilepsie, 
Tliis  is  his  second  tit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


An  epilcptiek   son  does  often  come  from  an  epilcptick 

father,  and  hereditary  diseases  are  transmitted  by  generation. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  G.  s.7. 

If  it  proceed  from  moisture,  dulness,  drousiness,  headache 
followes;  and  as  Salust  Salvianus,  cap.  i.  lib.  ii.  out  of  his 
own  experience  found,  epilepticall,  with  a  multitude  of 
humours  in  the  i\eni.— Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  198. 

It  was  customary  to  spit  three  times  in  their  bosoms,  at 
the  sight  of  a  madman,  or  one  troubled  with  an  epilepsy i  of 
which  custom  Theocritus  hath  taken  notice. 

Potter.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  u.  c.  17. 

And  prescribing  it  to  one,  who  was  almost  daily  assaulted 
with  cpileptical  fits,  a  few  doses  of  it  did,  in  a  pretty  while  at 
first,  make  his  fits  come  but  seldom,  and  after  not  at  all. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

Besides  madness,  the  ancients  ascribed  the  epilepsy  to 
possession ;  esteeming  this  disorder  sacred  on  account  of  the 
entrance  of  demons  into  the  bodies  of  those  who  suffered 
under  it.  These  two,  the  epilepsy  and  madness,  are  kindred 
disorders,  the  former  is  often  the  consequence  of  the  latter, 
and  the  fits  of  it  are  always  attended  with  a  deprivation  of 
the  understanding,  and  with  convulsive  agitations,  or  a 
frantic  and  mad  behaviour. 

Farmer.  The  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  c.  1.  s.  5. 


Besides  madness,  and  (what  are  so  nearly  allied  to  it) 
epileptic  fits,  I  know  of  no  distemper  that  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  possession;  unless,  perhaps,  fits  of  apoplexy, 
which  also  affect  the  brain,  the  supposed  residence  of  those 
demons  who  entered  the  bodies  of  men.— Id.  lb. 

With  regard  to  epileptics,  it  hath  been  observed  above, 
that  if  their  distemper  was  by  tlie  antients  ascribed  to  pos- 
session, it  was,  because  it  was  attended  with  a  deprivation 
of  the  understanding,  or  loss  of  sense,  and  with  the  signs  of 
phrenzy. — Id.  lb.  c.  1.  s.  6. 

EPILOGA'TION.  ^  Fi:  Enihyue ,  It.  and 
E'pilogue.  [Sp.Epiloyo^   hat.  Epilu- 

Epi'loguize.  ( y>is ;    Gr.' EinAoyos,   (tTri, 

Efilogi'stic.  J  and  Xny-os,  sermo,)  ser- 

monem  dicas  quo  tola  clauditur  oratio,  ( Skinner. ) 

See  the  example  from  Udal. 

Now  wyl  I  dismisse  thee  from  any  longer  beholding  of  this 
syght,  after  I  haue  rehersed  vnto  t)ie  by  waye  of  epilogacion 
and  gatheryng  of  the  whole  matter  into  a  briefe  sume,  the 
persons  of  this  scene  or  pageaunte. —  Udal.  Mark,  c.  2. 


of  Colin  Clout. 

'\\niy  there  should  be  an  epilogue  to  a  play, 

I  know  no  cause,  the  old  and  usual  way 

For  which  they  were  made,  was  to  entreat  the  grace 

Of  such  as  were  spectators  in  this  place. 

E.  Beaumont.  Epilogue  to  the  Custom  of  the  Country. 


EPI'PHANY.  Ft.  Epiphanie;  It.  Epifania  : 
Lat.  Epiphania ,-  Gr.  EirKpayaa,  (from  ctti,  and 
<puiv-eiv,  apparere.) 

An  appearance,  a  manifestation. 

But  to  cloke  those  matters  in  the  raeane  time,  upon  that 
solemnc  holiday  which  the  Christiaus  celebrate  in  the  moueth 
of  Jauuarie,  and  commonly  call  the  epiphanie,  [Epiphania,] 
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he  [Julianj  went  into  the  church  or  congregation,  and  after 
he  had  solemnly  done  his  worship  and  devotions  to  their 
God,  departed. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  167. 

It  would  have  disturbed  an  excellent  patience  to  see  him, 
whom  but  just  before  they  beheld  transfigured,  and  in  a 
glorious  epiphany  upon  the  mount,  to  be  so  neglected  by  a 
company  of  hated  Samaritans,  as  to  be  forc'd  to  keep  his 
vigils  where  nothing  but  the  welkin  should  have  been  his 
xooL—Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

EPIPHONE'MA.  Gr.  EvKpcovriM,  (cjri,  and 
<pai-nij.a,  the  voice,  from  <pai'-ii.v,  to  speak.)  Ap- 
plied to — 

An  exclamatory  saying  or  sentence. 

And  for  a  concluding  epiphonema,  it  is  said  of  them  in 
the  last  verse.  That  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do 
the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  those  that  do  them. 

South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  3. 

And  perhaps  our  Saviour  used  so  frequently  to  conclude 
his  divine  discourses  with  that  just  epiplwneina,  "  he  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  but  to  teach  us,  that  there 
is  no  employment  of  our  faculties,  that  more  deserves  their 
,  than  the  scrutiny  of  divine  truths. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  313 


EPI'SCOPACY. 

Epi'scopal. 

Episcopa'lian,  n. 

Epi'scopallt. 

Epi'scopate. 

E'piscopv. 

Epi'scopize. 


Gr.  EinijKono!,  a  bishDp, 
from  em,  and  aKOir-eiv,  to 
look  into ;  to  overlook. 
See  Bishop. 


But  this  office  of  the  ordinary  apostleship  or  episcop>-*cg, 
derives  its  fountain  from  a  rock  :  Christ's  own  distinguish- 
ing the  apostolate  from  the  function  of  presliytera. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Episcopacy,  §6. 

In  the  eight  session  whereof  it  is  reported,  that  M.  G. 
Grahame  bishop  of  Orkney  had  openly,  before  the  whole 
body  of  the  assembly,  renounced  his  episcopal  function,  and 
craved  pardon  for  having  accepted  it,  as  if  thereby  he  had 
committed  some  hainous  offence. 

Bp.Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Bight,  Pref. 

There  he  commits  to  the  presbyters  only  full  authority, 
both  of  feeding  the  flock,  and  episcopating ;  and  commands 
that  obedience  be  given  to  them  as  to  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  which  is  his  mighty  ordinance. 

Milton.  Beason  of  Church  Government. 

And  if  the  censor,  in  his  moral  episcopy,  being  to  jutige 
most  in  matters  not  answerable  by  writ  or  action,  could  not 
use  an  instrument  so  gross  and  bodily  as  jurisdiction  is,  I  ow 
can  the  minister  of  the  gospel  manage  the  corpulent  and 
secular  trial  of  bill  and  pio;.ess  in  things  merely  spiritu.I '. 
Id.  lb 


.  i.  c.  4.  Rule  9. 

'Twas  to  make  him  (such  honours  to  him  given  ) 
Regius  professor  to  the  king  of  heaven; 
By  whom  he's  prelated  above  the  skies. 
And  the  whole  world's  his  seat  t'  episcopise. 

Broome.  On  tlie  Death  of  Mr.  Josias  Shute. 

Those  who  seeme  most  doubtfull  about  the  original  ot epis- 
copacy, doe  yield  the  general  consent  of  the  church  in  the 
practice  oiil.—Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

But  the  great  objection  against  Timothy's  being  a  pattern 

for  episcopal  power  is  this  ;  that  it  appears  by  Scripture  he 

was  sent  up  and  down  to  several  places,  as  Paul  thought  fit. 

Id.  lb. 

When  the  act  of  uniformity  required  all  men  who  held 
any  benefices  in  England  to  be  episcopully  ordained,  he 
[Sydserfe],  with  others  of  the  Scotch  clergy  that  gathered 
about  him,  did  set  up  a  very  indefensible  practice  of  ordain- 
ing all  those  of  the  Engli^h  clergy  who  came  to  him,  and 
that  without  demanding  either  oaths  or  subscriptions  of 
t\iem.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1661. 

St.  Cyprian  expressly  says,  that  all  the  apostles  were 
equal  in  power,  and  that  all  the  bishops  were  also  equal, 
since  the  whole  oflice  and  episcopate  was  one  entire  thing, 
of  which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and  equal  share. 

Id.  Hist,  of  Reformation,  b.  ii.  an.  1533. 

Your  modesty  refuses  the  just  praises  I  give  you  by  which 
you  lay  claim  to  more,  as  a  bishop  gains  his  bishopric  by 
saying  he  will  not  episcopate. 

Pope.  To  Wycherly,  April,  1705. 

Election  was,  in  very  early  times,  the  usual  mode  of 
elevating  to  the  episcopal  chair  throughout  all  Christendom  ; 
and  this  was  promiscuously  performed  by  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

It  will  also  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  considered  as 
parishioners  of  the  missionaries,  no  less  than  professed 
episcopalians.— Seeker.  Ans.  to  Dr.Maghew's  Observations: 
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E'PISODE.      "j       Gr.  EireiiroSioj/,  (effi,  €is,  and 
Episo'dic.  I  dSos,)     superinductum,     any 

Bpiso'dical.       (thing    superinduced,     intro- 
Episo'dicali-y.  J  duced. 

Mr.  Twining  thinks  the  Or.  EweitroSioc  was  al- 
ways used  by  Aristotle  in  its  proper,  and  deriva- 
tive sense,  of  something  more  or  less  adventitious 
or  accessory, — something  inserted,  superadded, 
introduced,  at  pleasure,  by  the  poet ;  that  by  de- 
grees, scarcely  any  other  idea  was  annexed  to  the 
word  than  that  of  digression;  something  foreign 
to  the  subject,  or  connected  with  it  only  by  a 
slight  thread  ;  and  that,  in  modern  language,  the 
word  is  applied  only  to  entire  actions  of  this 
additional  or  digressive  kind,  (Twining.  Aristotle, 
Treatise  on  Poetry,  vol.  i.  N.  37. ) 

But  it  may  lie  asked,  does  not  Hniiu-r  offend  against  all 
defja-es  of  priibiibilily  in  these  ,-pis>,drs  of  the  Sirens,  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  Cyclops  and  Antipliatcs?  liow  are  these 
incredible  stories  to  be  reduced  into  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility!— Pope.  Homer.  Odi/sseij,  b.\.  Note. 

Besides  the  many  other  beaHiies  in  such  an  episode,  its 
running  parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  Poem,  hinders 
it  from  breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  arc  i.ier  episode  would 
have  done,  that  had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  prin- 
cipal subject. — Spectator,  No.  267. 

Kow  this  episodic  narration  gives  the  Poet  an  opportunity 
to  relate  all  that  is  contained  in  four  books  without  breaking 
in  upon  the  time  of  action. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b,  xii.  Note. 

After  this  follow  the  episodes  of  Dido  and  Deiphobus,  in 
imitation  of  Homer;  where  we  find  nothing  explanatory  of 
the  true  nature  of  this  episode,  but  the  strange  description 
of  Deipholms  ;  whose  mangled  pliantom  is  drawn  according 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato ;  which  teaches  that  the  dead 
not  only  retain  all  the  passiiius  of  the  miiul,  but  all  the 
marks  and  blemishes  of  the  body. 

Watburlon.  The  Divine  Lcyalion,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 


It  is  more  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the 
drama  to  admit  of  foreign  and  digressive  ornaments,  than 
of  the  extended  episodical  epopesia. 

Hard.  Notes  on  tlie  Art  of  Poetry. 

A  distant  perspective  of  burning  Troy  might  be  thrown 
into  a  corner  of  the  piece,  that  is,  episodically,  with  good 
advantage. — Id.  lb. 

EPI'STLE.  \       Fr.    EpisUe;     It.    and    Sp. 

En'sTLER.  XEpisloh;    Lat.  Epistoht :    Or. 

Epi'sTOLAR.  I  ETritTToA?],  (q.d.)  missoria,  from 

Epi'stolary.  V  fm(TTe,\\-eiv,    to  send  to,   (em, 

Episto'lical.  I  and  (rT6A\-ei;',  to  send,)  Vossius. 

Epi'stolize.  I       Any  thing  s(?/i< ;  or,  in  oom- 

Epi'stolizer.  J  mon  English,  a  letter,  written 
by  one,  and  seyit  and  addressed  to  another. 

But  that  I  be  not  gesside  as  to  feere  ghou  hi  episllis,  for 
thei  sein  that  the  epistles  ben  greuouse  and  strong,  but  the 
presence  of  the  bodi  is  feeble,  and  the  word  wortlii  to  be 
dispisid.— Jr/cZ;/.  2  Coryntli.  c.  10. 

Thys  saye  I,  least  I  shoulde  seme  as  though  I  went  about 
to  make  you  afrayde  wyth  letters,  For  the  epistles  (sayth  he) 
are  sore  and  strong;  but  his  bodely  presence  is  \Yeake,  and 
his  speache  is  rude. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  there  was  some  epistel  hem  betwene 

That  would  (as  saith  min  auctor)  wel  contene 

Nie  half  this  boke.  Clmiicer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

Epistles,  or  (according  to  the  word  in  use)  familiar  letters, 
may  be  called  the  larum  bells  of  love  :  I  hope  this  will  prove 
so  to  ynu.  a'ld  have  power  to  awaken  you  out  of  that  silence 
wherein  you  have  slept  so  \ong.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  1. 

But  what  needs  the  man  to  be  so  furiously  angry  with 
the  good  old  epistler  for  saying,  that  the  apostle's  charge  (let 
every  man  have  his  own  wife)  is  general  to  all ;  reaching  to 
the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity,  excepting  none  but  those 
which  have  the  gift  of  continency. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Ckrgie. 


Some  modern  authors  there  are  who  ha.ve  exposed  their 
letters  to  the  world,  but  most  of  them,  I  mean  among  your 
Latin  epistotizers,  freighted  with  mere  Bartholomew  ware, 
with  trite  and  trivial  phrases  only,  listed  with  uedautic 
shreds  of  school-boy  verses.— /li.  lb. 

I  answer,  that  the  epistles  were  written  upon  several  oc- 
casions :  and  he  that  will  read  them  as  he  ought,  must  ob- 
serve what  'tis  in  them  is  principally  aimed  at ;  find  what 
IS  the  argument  m  hand,  and  how  managed;  if  he  will 
uuderstand  tliem  right,  and  profit  by  them. 

Locke.  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
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For  in  this  address  to  your  lordship,  I  design  not  a  treatise 
of  Heroic  Poetry,  but  write  in  a  loose  epistolary  way,  some- 
what tending  to  that  subject,  after  the  example  of  Horace, 
in  his  first  epistle  of  the  second  book  to  Augustus  Casar, 
and  of  that  to  the  Pisos,  which  wc  call  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  yEneis. 

I  have  an  epistolical  dissertation  on  John  Malelas  in  Dr. 
Mill's  hands.— £eB«ei^.  Letters,  p.  154. 

Cheering,  as  summer's  balmy  showers 
To  thirsty  herbs  and  languid  flowers. 
Your  late  epistle  reach'd  my  ear. 
And  fill'd  my  heart  with  joy  sincere. 

Blactclock.   To  Dr.  Downman. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  expressions,  upon  which  the  dis- 
puted doctrines  of  inference  are  founded,  were  not  only 
incidentally  used,  in  their  epistolary  correspondence,  but 
occasionally  urged,  as  containing  the  sublimest  motives  to 
the  practice  of  every  religious  and  moral  duty. 

Cijyan.   Tlieoloyicat  Discjlli.ution,  Conclus. 

E'PISTYLE.  Gr.  EmarvKiay,  (eTri,  upon,  and 
<TTv\os,  a  pillar  or  column.) 

In  a  word  [the  Taenia]  'tis  that  in  the  Doric  architrave 
which  cymatium  is  in  the  other  order,  and  sepaiates  the 
epistiliuni  or  architrave  from  the  freeze. 

Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

E'PITAPH.  ■)       Fr. Epilaphe;  It.Epifafo  ;  Sp. 

Epita'phian.  f  £))(VopA/o  ;  Lat.  Epilaphium  ; 
Gr.  ETriTKifiof,  from  €7ri,  and  Tu<pos,  sepulchrum, 
from  ea-rrT-fiv,  scpelire,  to  bury.  Fuller  coins  a 
verb. 

Any  thing  (written  or  inscribed)  upon  a  tomb, 
and,  generally,  upon  the  dead  ;  strictly,  after 
burial.     See  Epicede. 

And  for  men  shall  the  soth  witte 

'J'hci  haue  her  epiioplif  writle ; 

As  tlivnge,  v.'liiche  shulde  abide  stable. 

The  letters  grauen  in  a  table 

Of  marble  were,  and  saide  this.         Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

I  confess  very  many  of  her  descendants  dyed  before  her 
death  ;  in  which  respect  she  was  far  surpassed  by  a  Roman 
matron,  on  whom  the  poet  thus  epitaphcth  it  in  her  own 
person. — Fuller.  IVorthics.  Buckinghamshire. 

He  that  would  write  an  epitaph  for  thee, 
And  do  it  well,  must  first  begin  to  be 
Such  as  thou  wert ;  for  none  can  truly  know 
Thy  worth,  thy  life,  but  he  that  hath  liv'd  bo. 

Donne,  Eleyy  upon,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  &f  O. 

Like  the  doughty  Centurion  Afranius  in  Lucian  ;  who,  to 
imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  cpitaphian  speech,  stepping 
up  after  the  battle  to  bewail  the  slain  Severianus,  falls  into 
a  pitiful  condolement,  to  think  of  those  costly  suppers,  and 
drinking  banquets  which  he  must  now  taste  no  more. 

Milton.  Animadversions  on  Remonstrants'  Defence. 


Alive  in  an  inscription, 
Remembered  only  on  the  brass,  or  marble  stone. 

Bp.  Sprat.  To  the  Memory  of  the  late  Lord  Protector. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless  ;  every  one  knows  it  is  an 
inscription  on  a  tomb.  An  epilapli—is  indeed  commonly 
panegyrical:  because  we  are  seldom  distinguished  with  a 
stone  but  by  our  friends. — Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

EPI'TASIS.  Gr.  ETriTacris,  intensio,  from 
fwiTitv-etv,  intendere,  (en-i,  and  niv-af,  tciidere, 
to  stretch,)  applied,  as  Ben  Jonson  says,  to — 

The  busy  part  of  the  subject. 

Here  comes  Micilente  and  Signior  Brisk,  freshly  suted; 
lose  not  your  selfe,  for  now  the  epitasis,  or  busie  part  of  our 
subject,  is  in  act. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.8. 

It  may  indeed  seem  a  very  singular  epitasis  of  a  Poem  to 
end  as  this  does,  with  a  great  yawn  ;  hut  we  must  consider 
it  as  the  yawn  of  a  God,  and  of  powerful  efl'ects. 

Pope.  Dunciait,  b.  iv.  (Rem.  v.  606.) 

E  P  IT  H  A'L  A  M  Y.  >      Fr.  Epilhalame ;  It.  Epi- 

Epithala'mium.       ^  tcdnmio ;   Sp.  Epithalamio  ; 

from  eiri,  and  eu\ctfios,  a  couch  or  bed,  the  marriage 

couch  or  bed.    ,See  the  quotation  from  Ben  Jonson, 

who  entitles  his  song  Epithalamium. 

A  song  or  poem  upon  a  marriage ;  a  nuptial 


He  show'd  us  how  for  sins  we  ought  to  sigh, 
And  how  to  sing  Christ's  epithatamy. 

Donne,  Eleyy  upon,  by  J.  Chudleigh. 

I  made  it  both  in  forme  and  matter  to  emulate  the  kind 
of  poeme,  which  was  called  epithalamium,  and  (by  the 
ancients)  used  to  be  sung,  when  the  bride  was  led  into  her 
chamber. — B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Hytnentei. 
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And  lightly  dances  in  thine  eyes 
To  tunes  of  epithalamies. 

Lovelace.  A  Guiltless  Lady  Imprisoned 

It  might  however  be  expected,  that  if  Theocritus  had 

borrowed  at  all  from  the  sacred  writers,  the  celebrated  epl- 

tlialamium  of  Solomon,  so  much  within  his  own  walk  of 

poetry,  would  not  certainly  have  escaped  his  notice. 

Langhorne.  On  Collinses  Oriental  Eclogues.' 

E'PITHEM.  Fr.  Epilheme ;  It.  EpiUima ; 
Sp.  Epithima ;  Gr.  E7ri07;iua,  any  thing  put  or 
placed  upon  another ;  from  e-niTier)p.i,  to  put  or 
place  upon,  (evi,  and  rieea-eai.) 

Any  thing  (medicinal)  applied  to  the  outward 
part  of  the  body  ;  Cotgrave  calls  it,  a  liquid  me- 
dicine, (so  applied. ) 

Upon  this  reason  epithems  or  cordial  applications  are 
justly  applied  unto  the  left  breast. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


E'PITHET,  n.  \       Fr.  Epithete ;    It.  Epitelo  ; 

E'pitiiet,  v.         >  Sp.  Epilheto  .-     Lat.  Epithe- 

Epithe'tic.  j  ton;  Gr.  Zin6(7ov,  anything 
imposed  or  put  upon;  from  c7riTi0-eo-eai,  imponere, 
to  put  upon,  to  place  upon  or  in  addition,  to  add, 
(etti,  and  TiBca-eai,  to  put  or  place. ) 

A  word  imposed  or  added  ;  an  adjective  ascrib- 
ing or  describing  some  quality,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  or  discrimination. 

I  am  come  newly  from  those  ladies,  who  think  themselves 
more  lovely  than  before,  and  perhaps  than  they  are,  ever 
since  I  showed  thi-n:  your  chnrnficr  of  their  beauties,  in 
your  letter  from  thr  (,.^1-  ,  i.ti ,  r  uml,  never  was  a  town 
better  epilhcted.— Hi  '  -'  '  :.■,  p.  566. 

For  every  man  is  11  .nil. ii.  .i  .  i.  i.-mis,  and  each  passion 
in  us,  no  other  but  sc  luiu  :.»t!t-ii-in.a  by  milder  epithets. 

G'luHcM.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 

He  adds  an  epithete  to  Pelion  {eivoatijiuWov)  which  very 
much  swells  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation alt  the  woods  that  grew  upon  it. — Spectator,  No.  il33. 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amu- 
rath,  is  strongly  expressed  in  his  surname  of  llderim,  or  the 
tigi.tning:  and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet  which  was 
drawn  from  the  licry  energy  of  his  soul,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  destructive  march.— Gi,!j6o;!.  Roman  Empire,  c.  G4. 

Some.  Milton-mad,  (an  affectation, 

Glean'd  up  from  college  education,) 

Approve  no  verse,  but  that  which  flows 

In  epithelic  measur'd  prose.  Lloyd.  On  Rliytne. 


EPI'TOME. 

Epi'tomist. 
Epi'tomize. 
Epi'tomizei!. 


^  It.  and  Sp.  Epitome ; 
\  Epitome ;  Gr.  'Eirnofi.ri, 
f  eirne/ii'-nv,  to  cut  off,  (en 

J  T€/uv-eic,  to  cut. )    To  epit 


Lat. 

from 

eiri,  and 

•pitomize, 


To  cut  off,  to  curtail ;  and  thus,  to  abbreviate 
or  abridge ;  to  abstract. 

meth  rather 

The  common  printed  chronicle  is  indeed  but  an  epitome  or 
defloration  made  by  Robert  of  Lorraine,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
under  Henry  1.— Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  Pref. 

I  had  a  mother,  and  she  look'd  upon  me 
\s  on  a  true  epitome  of  her  youth. 

Massinger.  Parliament  of  Love,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Now  if  we  may  believe  Trogus  Pompeius  {epitomiz'd  by 


Ralegh.  History  of  ike  World,  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  4. 
All  those  rare  parts  that  in  his  brothers  were 


But  I  shall  conclude  with  that  of  Baronius,  and  Sponda- 
nus  his  epitoniizcr. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Masiix, '^t.i.  Act  vii.  sc.  1. 


strument  of  his  overthrow,  he  addes  tympanum,  et  tripudium, 
fiddling  and  dancing  ;  the  king  was  not  a  spectator  only  but 
a  principall  actor  himself. 

Burto7i.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  487. 

Thus  much  is  more  generally  beleved,  that  both  this 
Breniius,  andanotherfamous  captain  Britomarus,  whom  the 
epilomisl  Florus  and  others  mention,  were  not  Gauls  but 
Britons.— j1/i7(0K.  History  of  England,  b.  i. 

This  sentence  [Matt.  vii.  12.]  I  read  unto  you,  is  very  fitly 
placed  towards  the  close  of  our  Saviour's  admirable  sermon 
on  the  mount,  as  being,  in  great  measure,  the  epitome  and 
sum  of  what  the  divine  preacher  had  there  expressed  mote 
at  IZTj^e.—Atterbunj,  vol.  i.  Ser.  D. 
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This  may  make  the  naturalist's  fame  very  unrertain,  nut 
cnly  because  of  want  of  judgment,  that  (as  I  newly  said)  is 
too  often  obseivahle  in  compilers,  whereby  they  frequently 
leave  far  better  things  than  they  take,  bvit  for  the  want  of 
skill  to  understand  the  author  they  cite  and  epitomize,  or 
candour  to  do  liim  right.— Soi/((7.  Worl;s,  vol.  iv.  p.  56. 

From  hence  (as  Servius  remarks)  Virgil  took  the  hint  of 
his  Silenus ;  the  subject  of  whose  song  is  so  exact  an  epitome 
of  the  contents  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Ovid,  that  amongst 
the  ancient  titles  of  that  eclogue,  the  name  of  Metamorpho- 
sis was  ore. —  Karburton.  Dii'ine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3. 

It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  this  fable  (the  Merchant 
of  Venice)  is  taken  from  a  story  in  the  Pecorone  of  Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino,  a  novelist,  who  wrote  in  1378.  The  story 
has  been  published  in  English,  and  I  have  epitomized  the 
translation. — Johnson.  Gen.  Otiserv.  on  Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  is  true,  the  historian  has  confounded  times  in  making 
Joseph  contemporary  with  Moses  ;  but  this  was  a  common 
mistake  amongst  the  pagans.  Justin,  the  epitomizer  of 
Trogns  Pompcius,  calls  Moses  the  son  of  Josepli. 

W(trbnrto7i.  Divine  Let/atiun,  b.  iv.  Xotes. 

E'POCH.  I      It.  and  Sp.Epoca ;  Lat.  Epocha,- 
E'rociiA.    )  Gr.E!rox»7,  a  holding;  in  or  retention, 
from  Ejrexfi"-  to  liold  in  or  retain,  (eTi,  and  (x^iv, 
to  liave  or  hold. ) 

Epochas,  in  Chronology,  arc  certain  periods  of 
time,  from  which  calculation  commences,  and  at 
which  it  terminates,  and  again  commences  ;  thus 
forming  certain  bounds  or  limits  conjining  the 
calculation  of  time. 

But  in  regard,  in  divers  ages  and  nations,  divers  epochs  of 
time  were  used,  and  several  forms  of  years :  here  it's  neces- 
sary that  some  common  and  known  account  should  be 
observed,  to  which  the  diversity  of  the  rest  may  most  appo- 
sitely te  reduced.' — Usher.  Annals,  Ep.  to  the  Reader. 

And  to  take  the  world  in  a  lower  epocha,  what  after-age 
could  cyceed  the  lust  of  the  Sodomites,  the  idolatry  and  ty- 
ranny o^'the  ^Egyotiaas,  the  fickle  levity  of  the  Grecians? 
South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  14. 

Tlie  dreadful  period,  so  frequently  predicted,  was  now 
arrived.  Tlie  ages  of  their  iudepcudcncy  were  passed :  and 
a  new  epoch  succeeded. 

Cojan.  Theological  Disquisitions,  Dis.  2.  c.  2.  §  5. 

E'PODE.  Fr.Epoih;  Sp.  and  It.  Epodo ; 
Lat.  Epodon ,-  Gr.  EirmSoc,  from  eiraeiS-^iv,  super- 
canere,  (cm,  and  oei5-eiv,  cancre,  to  sing.)  Gesner 
says,  '■  Quae  post  crTpo(priv,  et  avTiarpoipyfV,  cirwSoy, 
dicebant ;"  and  though  usually  thus  applied  to  the 
third  stanzi  of  the  Greek  ode,  yet  employed  other- 
wise by  the  Latins. 


I.Iv  Muse  up,  by  c( 
My  owne  true  fire. 
And  now  an  epode 


nmission  ;  no,  I  bring 
Now  my  thought  takes 
0  deep  ear's  I  sing. 

B.  Jonson.  Tlie 

to  have  purged  hii 

vhich  ■ 


properly  ; 


EPOPE'E.  Gr.  ETroTroiict,  from  Ettos,  a  word  or 
saying,  and  voifiv,  to  make.  Its  general  and  ety- 
mological sense,  as  Mr.  Twining  observes,  is.  That 
of  imitating  or  making  by  words. 

The  work  of  Tragedy  is  on  the  passions  ;  and,  in  a  dia- 
logue, both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors,  in  which  the 
epopee  delights. — Drijden.  Dedication  to  -^neis. 

If  we  believe  the  rep-esentations  of  some  ^vriters,  Poems 
equal  in  length  to  the  most  celebrated  cpopeas  of  Greece 
and  Rome  haVe  been  handed  down,  without  the  aid  of  let- 
ters, from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 


EPOTA'TION.    Lat.  Epotare,  (c, and potere,) 
to  drink.     Gr.  now. 
A  drinking  out. 
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derives  from  "Ek-^iv,  orl/t-eic,  venire,  accedere,  to 
come,  to,  then  cedere,  vel  non  repugnarc. 

Causing  the  same  or  similar  sensations;  having 
like,  same,  or  similar  appearances ;  even,  regular, 
uniform ;  and  thus,  smooth,  calm,  steady ;  undis- 
turbed, unruffled. 

There  is  also  moderation  in  tolleratior.  of  fortune  of  evcrj- 
sorte,  which  of  Tulli  is  called  eqiiabilitie. 

Sir  T.  Ehjot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

tVe  therefore  are  not  enquiring  what  the  wise  and  glorious 
God  might  or  could  do  in  order  to  the  equable  reduction  of 
the  world,  upon  a  supposition  of  an  eternal  duration  ;  but 
we  are  upon  a  question  of  fact  indeed,  namely,  what  he  hath 
done. — Hate.  Origin,  nj  Mankind,  ^.211. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  premised  consideration  and  en- 
quiry, viz.  Whether  there  may  not  be  foimd  some  extraor- 
dinary occurrences  and  correctives,  that  may  reduce  that 
otherwise  natural  and  ordinary  increase  of  mankind  to  an 
equabittli).—Id.  lb.  p.  207. 

First,  for  the  celestial  or  heavenly  bodies,  the  equabititij 
and  constancy  of  their  motions,  the  certainty  of  their  periods 
and  revolutions,  the  convenicncy  of  their  order  and  situa- 
tions, argue  them  to  be  ordain'd  and  govern'd  by  wisdom 
and  understanding. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  upon  such  an  exhausted  sub- 
ject, I  should  join  to  these  other  qualifications  a  certain 
ccquabititg  or  evenness  of  behaviour.— Spcc/a/or,  No.  GS. 

If  bodies  move  equabty  in  coucentrick  circles,  and  the 
squares  of  their  periodical  times  be  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  from  the  common  centre,  their  centripetal  forces 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.— C/(cy«c. 
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Referring  the  balance  to  th 
when  he  came  to  understand  i 
their  motions  equable. — Paltt/. 


rest  of  the  works,  he  saw, 
action,  that  which  rendered 
Vatural  Theology,  c.  15. 


Bodies  seem  to  act  mutually  upon  each  other,  with  a  kind 
otequithililij  in  pov.er,  and  not  by  the  superior  agency  of  an 
active,  over  a  body  which  is  totally  passive. 

Coyan.  Ethical  Questions,  Q.  5. 

E'QUAL,  o(//.   ~\       Written  7v/n(  by  our  older 
E'yiAL,  )i.  writers.     Ft.  Egal,  esgai !  It. 

E'qv.m,,  v.  Eyuale ;     Sp.    Igual ;      Lat. 

E«v.\'litv.  .Mqualis,  irom  JEquus ;    Gr. 

E'qlally.  VEikoj,  similis,  similar  or  like. 

E'qualize.  See  Equable. 

Equaliza'tion.  Causing    similar   or   same 

E'qi-alness.  sensations  ;   having  the  same 

Eula'tion.  )  or  similar  appearances ;  the 
same  number,  magnitude,  weight;  the  same  in 
motion,  in  space  or  time,  distance  or  measure ; 
even,  level,  proportionate,  commensurate  ;  with- 
out difference  or  distinction  ;  and  (met.)  the  same 
in  moral  qualities,  in  moral  conduct ;  impartial, 
unmoved,  unsv.-aycd  or  uninfluenced  by  partiality 
idice  ;  uniform  ;  acting  alike  to  all ;  the 
'  similar  in  circumstances  or  station  in  life, 
in  rank,  in  wealth ;  in  any  circumstances  or 
qualities  of  moral  character  or  estimation. 


She  [Virginitee]  is  the  preising  of  this 
as  thise  martirs  in  eyalilee :  she  hath  i 
may  not  telle,  ne  hert'e  thinke.— C/iaKcer 


vorld,  and  she  is 
hire,  that  tonge 
Personcs  Tale. 


And  ayenward;  all  fortune  is  hlisful  to  a  man  by  the 
agreeabil'ily,  or  by  the  cgalily  of  hym  that  sufferith  it. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

Ther'n'  is  no  man  can  demen,  by  my  say. 
If  that  it  were  departed  equally. 

Id.  The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  v.  7S19. 

In  which  fifth  party  thou  shalt  find  tables  of  cquacions  of 
houses  after  y»  latitude  of  Oxenforde,  and  tables  of  dignitecs 
of  planets,  and  other  notefuU  thinges.- /</.  Astrolabic. 


MHien  the  sword  and  fire  rag' 
again.st  man  ;  when  drunkennes; 

war  with  man,  and  the  cpotation  of  dumbe  liquor  damnc 
him.—Fcltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  Si. 

EPULA'TION.     Lat.  Enulatio,  from  Epulari, 
to  feast  or  banquet. 

1  ^-^ 


That  he  [Epicuru 
and  when  he  woidd 
lalion,  he  desired  n( 
diau  ciiecse.- Brow 

E'QUABLE. 

Equaei'lity. 
E'quably. 


contented  with  bread  and  water, 
ith  Jove,  and  pretend  unto  epu- 
other  addition  than  a  piece  of  Cytheri- 


Lat.  JSquus,  from  the  Gr. 
-  EiKor,  similis,  from  Ei/t-eii/,  si- 
milem    esse ;    which   Lennep 


But  for  an  cgalnes  to  be  kept  among  you,  that  isto  wide, 
Devi'lT'i's  "at  i  'l"*'  through  your  riches,  wherof  ye  haue  aboudauce,  their 
nor  damncs  pouertie  may  be  relieued :  and  again  that  theyr  fayth  and 
godlines,  wherin  they  passe  you  may  recompenee  that,  that 
perchauuce  wanteth  in  you,  whyles  eche  of  you  dcparteth 
with  other,  so  that  neither  of  you  tacke  anye  thyng,  but 
that  there  be  an  equalitie  obserued. —  Udal.  2  Cor.  c.  S. 

And  he  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 

With  equall  eye,  their  merites  to  restore. 
Behold  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  mee  ; 
And,  what  I  cannot  quite,  requite  with  usuree  ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

For  thyself,  thou  art 

A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  Devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Massinger.  The  Dulse  of  Milan,  Act  ii,  sc.  I, 


■ I  know  vou  labour. 

The  liberty  of  your  father  :  at  the  least, 
An  equal  hearing  to  acquit  himself. 

Massingcr.  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  i.  SC.  1 
The  raging  Pagan,  thus  his  people  spake, 

"  What  poore  life  cannot,  liberall  death  doth  bring, 
And  you  (though  subjects)  may  my  equals  make, 
Loe,  without  treason  you  may  m.atch  your  king." 

Stirling.  Jonathan. 
Whereby  great  Sidney  and  our  Spenser' might, 

With  those  Po  singers  being  equalled, 
Enchant  the  world  with  such  a  sweet  delight 
That  their  eternal  songs  (for  ever  read) 
May  shew  what  great  Eliza's  reign  hath  bred. 

Daniel.  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  Ded. 
Sfor.  And  too,  her  goodness. 
Her  tenderness  of  me,  her  care  to  please  me, 
Her  unsuspected  chastity  ne'er  cquall'd  ; 
Her  innocence,  her  honour. 

Massingcr.  Duhe  of  Milan,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Hubert.  Heralds,  from  off  our  towTes  we  might  behold 
From  first  to  last,  the  on-set  and  retyre 
Of  both  your  armies,  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Actii.  sc.  2. 

Suffrages  in  parliament  axe  numbered,  not  weigh'd  :  nor 

can  it  be  of  herwise  in  those  publicke  councels,  where  nothing 

is  so  unequall,  as  the  equality ;  for  there,  how  odde  soever 

■  "     ■  'sdomes  are,  their  power  is  alwayes  even, 


and  the i 


.  J07!Si 


Discovc 


But  here,  the.  ejjually  respecting  eye 
Of  pow'r  looking  alike  on  like  deserts. 

Blessing  the  good,  made  others  good  thereby 
More  mighty  by  the  multitude  of  hearts. 

Daniel.  Civ 


I  irar,  b. 


Therefore,  I  will  throwe  downe  these  i 

And  make  them  leuell  with  the  lowely  plaine  : 
Tliese  tow'ring  rocks,  which  reach  vnto  the  skie, 
I  will  thrust  down  into  the  deepest  maine. 
And  as  they  were,  them  equalize  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

But  yet  let  me  lament 

With  tearcs  as  sou'eraigne  as  the  blood  of  hearts 

that  ourstarrcs 

Vnreconcileablc,  should  diuide  our  equalness  to  this. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  ff  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

After  so  many  toils  and  hazards,  so  much  trouble  and  loss 
for  the  public  good,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  put  an  end 
to  their  power,  and  to  content  themselves  with  an  equal 
sliare  with  others,  for  the  whole  reward  of  their  labours. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

If  the  sin  we  are  afraid  of,  in  doing  or  not  doing  the  action 
doth  on  both  sides  appear  equal,  there  we  are  to  determine 
ourselves  to  that  side,  where  we  have  the  least  doubt  of 
offending  Goi.—Shurpe,  vol.  ii    Of  a  Doubting  Conscience. 

Tlius  when  thy  draughts,  O  Raphael,  Time  invades 

And  the  bold  figure  from  the  canvass  fades  ; 

A  rival  hand  recalls  from  every  part 

Some  latent  grace,  and  equals  art  w  ith  art. 

Broome.  To  Mr.  Pope,  on  his  IVcrks. 

If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  ship 
driven  by  unsteady  winds,  sometimes  very  slow,  and  at 
others  irregularly  very  swift ;  or  if  being  constantly  equally 
swift,  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and  produc'd  not  the  same 
appearances,  it  would  not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time,  any 
more  than  the  seeming  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  14.  s.  22. 

Ye  lofty  beeches,  tell  this  matchless  dame. 

That  if  together  ye  fed  all  one  flame 

It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 

Of  what  her  eves  have  kindled  in  my  heart. 

}y alter.  At  Pens-hurst. 

The  finest  Poem  that  we  can  boast,  and  which  we  equalize, 
and  perhaps  would  willingly  prefer  to  the  Iliad,  is  void  of 
those  fetters,  [rhyme] 

Orrery.  Remarks,  S:e.  on  Dr.  Swift,  Let.  22. 

He  pursued  his  intentions  with  such  equalness  of  mind, 
that  he  was  never  carried  beyond  the  calmness  of  his  natural 
temper,  except  through  his  zeal  for  the  publick  good,  or 
where  his  friend  was  concerned. 

Lloyd.  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr.  ll'illiins. 
d  its  right, 
th  the  night. 

Rune.  Lttcan,  b.  ii. 
In  sober  silence  we  can  but  admire 
Beautv  with  temper,  taste  and  sense  comhiu'd, 
The  body  only  cquall'd  by  the  mind. 

Dr.  Warton.  To  Mr.  Seuard. 
Indeed,  both  poverty  and  sickucss  reduce  humanity  to 
such  a  state,  as  serves  to  detect  the  miserable  debility  of  our 
nature,  and  the  perfect  equality  in  wretchedness  amongst 
all  who  partake  oiH.—irarburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  30. 
^VLat  the  grave  trifiers  on  this  busy  scene, 
When  they  make  use  of  this  word.  Reason,  mean, 
I  know  not;  but,  according  to  my  plan, 
'Tis  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Court  of  Man, 
Equally  form'd  to  rule  in  age  and  youth. 
The  friend  of  Virtue,  and  the  guide  to  Tnilh. 

Churchill.  The  Apoloog, 
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It  does  not  institute  a  niagniticcnt  auction  of  tinanoc, 
where  captivated  provinces  come  to  general  ransom  by  bid- 
diiig  against  each  otlier,  untill  you  linocli  down  the  hammer, 
and  determine  a  proportion  of  payments  beyond  all  tlie 
powers  of  algebra  to  equalize  and  settle. 

Burke.  On  Concilkdion  with  America. 

Taking  five  and  five  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  are 
equal :  therefore,  an  crrour  with  regard  to  the  equalizaUun 
of  their  wages,  by  those  who  employ  five,  as  fanners  do  at 
the  very  least,  cannot  be  considerable.— /rf.  On  Scarcitu. 


EQUANI'MITY.  Fr.  Equanimile ;  It.  Equa- 
nimiti  J  Sp. EquanimiJad;  Lat.  Eqiiayiimitas,  from 
^quus,  even,  and  animus,  the  mind. 

Evenness  of  mind,  uniformity,  steadiness,  im- 
movableness  of  mind.  Minshew  well  calls  it,  "  A 
quiet  moderation  of  mind." 

He  -was  skilled  in  move  great  things  than  one ;  and,  as  one 
said  of  Phidias,  he  could  not  only  make  excellent  statues  of 
ivory,  but  he  could  work  in  stone  and  brass  :  he  shewed  his 
eqianimity  in  poverty,  and  his  justice  in  riches. 

Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

Where  is  that  moderation  of  ours  which  St.  Paul,  in  the 
verse  before  my  texi,  requires  us  to  make  known  unto  all 
men ;  that  equanimifii  and  contentedness  which  we  ought  to 
exnress  in  every  estate  and  condition  in  which  God  hath 
placed  us.—S/iarp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

'Tis  not  restraint,  or  liberty, 

Tiiat  makes  men  prisoners  or  free  ; 

liut  perturbations  tliat  possess 

The  miad,  or  equanimities.  lludiiras,  pt.  i.  c.  .I. 

This  quality  [good-nature]  keeps  the  niii:d  in  eqnnnimihj, 
and  never  lets  an  ofTence  unseasonably  throw  a  man  out  of 
his  character.— rn/fcr,  Ko.  242. 

After  these  gentlemen  have  borne  a"   I'  '';;'•:  -r  lliis 

publication,  and  all  the  indignation  o'   t'  i               '-.itli 

such  iuiex.amplcd  c^wa^ii'wi///,  now  th,;  n  iili 

stimulated  into  feeling,  are  you  to  Th  !i  '  i  ,  '  ti- 
lief?-7;«r/.Y..  0,1  the  Nabob  ofArc'ir.>  I'rir  ^. 

EQUA'TOR.     "^        Fr.  Equateur ;    Sp.  Eqna- 

Equ.\to'i!iai..        \  dor ;      It.   Equatore ;     Lat. 

Equato'ri.-vi.i.v.  J  Equator.      Sec  Eqi-al. 

So  called,  because  equally  distant  from  the  poles, 
and  dividing  the  sphere  or  a;lobc  into  fuo  ujual 
parts. 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  Devil  met, 
Undazl'd ;  farr  and  wide  his  eye  commands. 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  no  shade, 
But  all  sun-shine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  equator. — Milton.  Pur.  Lost,  b.  iii. 

Now  on  this  line  the  needle  exactly  Iye(h  not,  but  diverts 
and  varieth  its  points,  that  is,  tlie  noith  point  on  this  side 
oi  l\ie  equator,  the  south  on  the  other,  somclimcs  unto  the 
east,  sometimes  toward  the  west,  an<l  in  some  few  places 
varieth  not  at  all. — Brown.  Vulgar  Erroiirs,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

But,  2 .  Our  modem  astronomers  assign  a  much  greater 
variation  from  a  globous  form,  namely,  that  of  a  prolate 
sph:eroid,  making  the  polar  about  34  miles  shorter  than  th* 
equatorial  diameter. 

Derham.  Plnjsieo-Theologij,  b.  ii.  c.  1.  Note  1. 

TliQse  that  refulgent,  or  with  rosy  morn, 

Or  yellow  evening,  flame :  those  that,  profuse 

Drunk  by  equator-suns,  severely  shine. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 
Thrice  had  the  sun,  to  rule  the  varying  year. 
Across  the  equator  roll'd  his  flaming  sphere. 
Since  last  the  vessel  spread  lier  ample  sail, 
Trom  Albion's  coast  ohsequious  to  the  gale. 

Faleoucr.  SIiipnTccli,  c.  1. 

It  is  occasionally  requisite,  that  the  object-end  of  the  in- 
strument be  moved  up  and  down  as  well  horizontally  as 
equalorially.—Palcij.  Natural  Theology,  c.  S. 

E'QUERY,  or>       Of    Querry,    Skimicr   says, 
Eqlf/rry.  )  from  the  Fr.  Escuyric,  escuric, 

the  stable  of  the  prince  ;  perhaps,  because  tes 
cscuyers,  armigeri,  had  the  care  of  the  /ior.<-cs  of 
the  prince.  Dr.  T.  H.  derives  ab  cquix,  (q.d.) 
equina;  he  adds  a  third  conjecture,  (more  specious 
than  the  others,)  that  it  is  so  called  a  curando 
equos.  The  Low  Lat.  is  Scura  or  scuria,  perhaps 
from  the  Ger.  Schauren  or  schiircn,  tegere,  to 
cover  or  protect.      See  Du  Can<jQ. 

"  Fr.  Escuyrie, — the  stable  of  a  prince  or  noble- 
man ;  also,  a  5Ke;T(/-ship  ;  or  the  duties  or  offices 
belonging  thereto  ;  also,  (in  old  authors,)  a  squire's 
place  ;  or  the  dignity,  title  or  estate  of  an  esquire," 
(Cotgrave.) 


EQU 

nes  upon  Sir  R.  P.,  that  is, 
le  equerry. 

Boyle,   ll'orh,  vol.  vi. 


From  the  Lat.  Eqims,  a 
lanship ; 


EQUE'STRIAN 
horse. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horse  or  hori 
riding  on  a  horse,  skilled  in  riding. 

Equestrian  is  also  appUed  to  the  vault  of  Equites 
in  Rome. 

I  should  be  glad  if  a  certain  equestrian  order  of  ladies, 
some  of  whom  one  meets  in  the  evening  at  every  outlet  of 
the  town,  would  take  this  subject  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration.— Speclator,  No.  104. 

Persons  were  admitted  into  the  two  higher  ranks  accord- 
ing to  their  fortunes ;  one  that  was  worth  800  sestertia,  was 
capable  of  being  chose  senator;  one  that  ha{l  -lOO  might  be 
taken  into  the  equestrian,  order. 

Kcnnet.  Antiquities  of  Borne,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

EQUt-A'NGLED.  >     Written  by  Boyle,  .E^wi'- 
Equia'ngulab.  i  atiylcd.    V\\  Eqidangle;  Ii. 

Equiangolo ;    Sp.  Equiangulo. 
Having  the  angles  equal. 

For,  whereas  that  consists  of  twelve  equilateral  and 
lequianr/ted  pentagons,  almost  all  the  planes  that  made  up 
our  granite  were  quadrilateral.—.Boi/(e.  K'urts,  vol.  iii.  p.  534. 

EQUICRU'RE.  >       Lat.  ^5!«M,   equal,  and 
Equicru'ral.        )  crus,  ■  the    leg.       It.  Equi- 
crure. 

Having  the  legs  equal,  or  of  tl;e  same  length. 

•ire  triangle,  which  goes 
md  breadth. 
Bigby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  ». 

A  solid  rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion  of  two 
equierural  cones,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined  ;  and  these 
were  the  common  trees  about  Babylon,  and  the  East,  whereof 
the  .ark  was  made  ;  and  Alexander  found  no  trees  so  accom- 
modable  to  build  his  navy.— JSroww.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  4. 


irm  the  gene- 
nost  abstract, 
ither  oblique, 
lor  scalenon  ; 


^  Fr.  Equidistant ;  It. 
>  and  Sp.  Equidistmite  ,- 
j  from  hat.jEquus,  equal. 


Does  it  not  require  some  jiniii': 
ral  ideaof  a  triangle,  (wliirl  I  i^  \ 
comprehensive,  and  difiuul'     ; 
nor  rectangle,  neither  C(/«(' 
but  all  and  none  of  these  at  ••:: 
Locke.  Of  II II 


FQUI-DI'STANT. 

Eouidi'stanxe. 

EyUIDl'STANTI.Y 

even,  same,  and  distans,  present  part,  of  distare,  to 
stand  apart. 

Standing  apart  or  asunder,  separate  or  removed 
in  the  same  degree  in  space  or  time  ;  in  any  rela- 
tionship. 

For  the  concaue  and  conuexe  superfices  of  the  orbe  of  the 
sunne  is  concentrike,  and  equidistant  to  tlie  earth. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

In  all  those  descending  degrees  there  is  a  kind  of  reve- 
rential inequality  betwixt  the  lower  :i;n!  ■'■'.;••■  :'.o'.u-.  'vhir-h 
abhors  from  all  proportion  of  a  nia;ri  \>  ■  .  i.  i:  :  rnlla- 
teral  c//ii(di^/3»ce  of  cousin-germau  i',      :  ' :  '    r.ce 

both  descend,  hath  in  it  no  such  api"  lily. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Vol.        :■ .  .  p  ■     '    ''.-iv  5. 

For  into  our  Reason  flow,  and  there  do  end 
All  that  this  natural  world  doth  comprehend  ; 
Quotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence. 
Shut  in,  for  man,  in  one  circumference. 

Donne.  Elcini  ••■!  ''-■  /'  '    ''   'i  Prince  Henry. 


The  liver,  though  se 
lavian  division,  doth  e 
into  either  arm.— Bro 


■  the  sub- 


.5. 


■\^Tiereas  any  constant  periodical  appearance  or  alteration 
of  ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  spaces  of  duration,  if  con- 
stantly and  universally  observable,  would  have  as  well  dis- 
tinguished the  intervals  of  time,  as  those  that  have  been 
made  use  of.— Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undersl.  b.ii.  c.  14.  s.  10. 

In  building  an  arch,  could  more  be  done  (than  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  face)  in  order  to  make  the  curve  true,  i.  e. 
the  parts  equidistant  from  the  middle,  alike  in  figure  and 
position. — Puley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  11. 

EQUI-FO'RMITY.  La.t.  JEquus,  equal,  and 
forma,  the  form,  frame  or  fashion ;  from  A.  S. 
'  Frcem-an,  facere,  to  form  or  make. 

Equality,  evenness  or  sameness,  in  furm  or 
fashion,  or  maimer ;  in  degree. 

The  heavens  admit  not  these  sinister  and  dexter  respects  ; 
there  being  in  them  no  diversity  or  diiference,  but  a  simpli- 
city of  parts  and  equiformitij  in  motion  continually  succeed- 
ins  each  other.— JSroien,  Vulgar  Errours,  h.  iv.  c.  5. 
(01 
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EQUI-LA'TERAL,  adj.  1 '  Vr.Equilatern! :  It. 
Ecji-ila'teral,  71.  )  Ecjuilatere;&p.Equi' 

lulero ;  Lat.  JEquus,  equal,  and  latus,  the  side. 
Having  the  sides  equal,  or  of  the  same  length. 
Sec  the  quotation  from  Locke,  in  v.  Eqiiceure. 

Opposite  to  this  castle  is  erected  the  sepuicher  of  Baha- 
mans  beloved  queei?,  in  the  highway,  as  we  passed :  '<is  of 
four  equilalerals  raised  above  eight  yards  high. 

Sir  T,  Herbert.  Travels,  p.  200. 

EQUI-LI'BRATE.  "X        Fr.    EquiKbrer ;     It. 
Equilibra'tion.  I  Equilibrare  ;  La,t.jEqui- 

Equili'brk.  \libris,  of  equal  weight; 

Equili'brioi's.  J  (cequus,   equal,    and   Ii- 

Equili'brium.  irore,  to  weigh. )    Eqtii- 

Equi'lierist.  J  fticiHm  is  strictly  a  Latin 

word.     See  Caliber. 

To  have  equal  weight,  to  weigh  or  poise  equally  ; 

to  be,  to  keep  in  equipoise,  to  balance. 


According  to  the  laws  magnetical,  the  lower  ( 
will  not  he  its  northern  (but  its  southern)  pole,  nimbly  at- 
tracting the  north  end  of  an  excited  and  equilibrated  needle. 
Boyle,   li'orfo,  vol.  v.  p.  5^1. 

The  structure  of  man's  body  is  with  that  equilibration 
(notwithstanding  divers  prominences  therein)  the  composure 
of  his  nerves  and  muscles  for  the  due  motion  of  his  spirits, 
the  structure  of  Ms  feet  are  so  singularly  accommodated: 
that  he  maintains  this  erect  posture,  standing  or  walking, 
though  his  feet,  the  basis  of  the  pillar  of  his  body,  be  much 
narrower  than  tlie  latitude  of  his  body. 

JLale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  64. 

All  I  shall  farther  take  notice  of,  shall  be  only  the  ex- 
quisite equilibration  of  all  these  opposite  and  antagonist 
muscles. — Bcrham.  Physico-Tlieology,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


The  spirit  of  nature,  may  silen  tly  send  forth  whole  gardens 

and  orchards  of  most  delectable  fruits  and  flowers  of  an 

equilibrious  ponderosity  to  the  parts  of  the  aire  they  grow  in. 

//.  iCore.  Lmmorialily  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii'i.  c.  0. 

For  we  being  finite  and  limited  beings,  cannot  operate 
divers  ways  with  equal  vigour  at  once  ;  and  our  rational  and 
sensitive  propensions  are  made  in  such  a  regular  and  equili- 
brious order,  that  proportionably  as  the  one  does  increase  in 
activity,  the  other  always  decays ;  and  so  accordingly  as  we 
abate  in  strength  of  our  brutish,  we  shall  improve  in  the 
vigour  of  our  rational  faculties. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  e.  2. 

The  balance  is  turned,  and  wherever  this  happens,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  doubt  or  cequiUbrium. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  A  Doubting  Conscience. 

So  that  it  is  by  the  equilibre  of  the  muscles,  by  the  aid  of 
a  considerable  and  equipollent  muscular  force  in  constant 
exertion,  that  the  head  maintains  its  erect  posture. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

When  the  equilibrist  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger,  not 
only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  observation  of  his 
ey;-.  is  constantly  requisite. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

All  the  occupations  of  life  are  found  to  have  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  the 
just  equilibrium  of  happiness.— A'noj-.  Essays,  No.  53. 

EQUI-NE'CESSARY.      Lat.  .rEquus,  equal, 
and  necessarius,  needful. 
Equally  needful. 


sinds 


The  ancients  make  two  ! 

Of  prowess  in  heroic  minds. 

The  active  and  the  passive  val'ant, 

Both  which  are  pari  libra  gallant ; 

For  both  to  give  blows,  and  to  carry. 

In  fights  are  equinecessary. — Iludibras,  nt.  i.  c.  3.  i2 

E'  Q  U  IN  O  X.  ^       Fr.  Equiiw.ve ;  It.  Equi- 

Equino'ctial,  adj.   V  nuzio  ;     Sp.   Equinuccio  ; 

Equino'ctial,  n.     J   Lat.  .Equinoctium,    from 
Mquus,  equal,  and  no.v,  the  night. 

A  period  of  the  year  so  called,  because  then  the 
mriht  is  equal  to  the  day. 
'Equinoctial  is  used   as  equivalent  to  equator, 

(qv.) 

By  nature  he  knew  echo  ascentioun 
Of  the  equinoctial  in  thilke  toun. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Prccstes  Talc,  v.  14,802. 

This  equinoctiall   is  cleped   tlie    midwaie  of   the   first 
meuinge,  or  els  of  the  sunne,—/./.  Of  the  Astrolabte,  p.  26.3. 
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—  And  do  but  see  his  vice, 

■Tis  to  his  vertue,  a  just  equinox, 

The  one  as  long  as  tli'  ol\\et.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

It  commetli  thus  to  passe,  that  by  the  variable  increment 
of  the  day-light,  the  longest  day  in  Meroe  cloth  compre- 
hend 12  equinoctial  houres,  and  8  parts  of  one  houre :  but  in 
Alexandria  H  houres,  in  Italie  15,  in  Britaine  17. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  7.5. 

That  the  earth  is  in  the  middest  of  the  whole  world  it 
aiipeareth  by  manifest  and  undoubted  reasons;  but  most 
evidently,  by  the  equal  houres  of  the  equimctiall. 

Id.  lb.  c.  C9. 


cequinoctionally  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  according 
to  the  daily  revolution:  the  stalk  twineth  ecliptically  from 
tlie  right  to  the  left  according  to  the  annual  conversion. 

Broion.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  4, 

The  passage  yet  was  good,  the  wind,  'tis  true, 

Was  somewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new, 

No  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  §•  the  Panther. 

For  here,  expos'd  to  perpendicular  rays. 

In  vain  they  covet  shades,  and  Thracia's  gales. 

Pining  with  equinoctial  heat,  unless 

The  cordial  glass  perpetual  motion  keep. 

Quick  circulating.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

I  cannot  move  with  these  precessions  of  the  equinoxes, 
which  are  preparing  for  us  the  return  of  some  very  old,  I  am 
afraid  no  golden,  aera,  or  the  commencement  of  some  new 
aera,  that  must  be  denominated  from  some  new  metal. 

Burke,  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow, 

Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow; 

Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line. 

Their  vigour  sickens,  and  their  tints  decline. 

Hart.  Tlie  Charitaile  Mason. 


EQU 


J.  '\  Fr.  Esquiper,  (and  wit 
I).  I  common  omission  of  tli 
)i.  fequipper;  from  the  Ger..S 

T.    )  wliich    signifies    un    nai-i 


ith  the 
the  s,) 
■.Schiff, 


Sir  Hudibr.is  his  passing  worth. 
The  manner  how  he  sally'd  forth. 
His  arms  and  equipage  are  shown. 
His  horse's  virtues  and  his  own. 


Hudibr, 


pt. 


EQUI'P,  i 

E'quipage, 

E'quipage, 

Eg 
ship,  (  Menage. )  And  this  etymology  is  considered 
by  Skinner  himself  not  to  be  without  probability, 
(verisimilitudine,)  though  ho  previously  proposes 
the  Lat. Ep/iippiare,  i.  e.  equmn  Pjo/uppio  instruere ; 
to  furnish  a  horse  with  trappings.  The  Low  Lat. 
Eschipare,  Du  Cange  calls,  vox  a  re  nauticd  de- 
sumpta.  And  Junius  affirms  it  to  be  manifestly 
derived  from  the  English,  ship;  and  that  thus 
cschipatus,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  well  provided  and 
prepared  (bene  adornatus  et  instructus)  as  ships 
of  war  should  be.  Skinner,  who  died  in  1667, 
(An.  jEl  4o,)  declares  it  to  be  a  word  introduced 
into  English  in  his  time.  But  the  word  written 
Esqnippe,  is  in  Barett's  ^?yearie,  1573;  and  (in 
V.  Instrucrc)  in  Cooper's  Thesaurus,  1573.  "  "To 
esqnippe  or  fournish  ships  with  all  abilements." 
And  see  Verstegan,  c.  7,  who  treats  the  word  as  a 
usi'iess  novelty. 

The  common  usage  is  well  explained  by  Cot- 
^rave. 

"  Esquiper  or  equiper, — to  equip,  arm,  attire, 
store  with,  provide  of,  necessary  furniture ;  to 
prepare,  make  ready,  set  in  array,  enable,  by  full 
provision,  for  an  action,  service  or  exploit." 

On  them  three  dukea,  as  their  attendants  be, 

Seven  earls,  twelve  barons  in  their  equipace, 

And  twenty  bishops. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
O  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine 
And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  iuie  twine ; 

How  could  I  reare  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 

"With  queint  Bellona  in  her  equipage. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  October 

When  loe.  (O  Fate  !)  his  work,  not  seeming  fit 

To  walk  in  equipage  with  better  wit, 

Is  kept  from  Wghl.— Browne.  Britannia's  Past.  b.  i.  s.  2. 

A  Frenchman  told  me  lately,  that  was  at  your  audience, 
that  he  never  saw  so  many  complete  gentlemen  in  his  life] 
for  the  number,  and  in  a  neater  equipage. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  C.  Let.  21. 
Shee  forth  issewed  with  a  goodly  traine 

Of  squires  and  ladies  equipaged  well. 


This  promise  of  so  short  a  stay  prevails  ; 

He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails. 

And  fives  the  word  to  launch.— Dri/rfew.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  x. 

The  Parliament  refusing  to  consent  to  this  proposal,  the 
States  General  gave  orders  for  equipping  a  considerable  fleet, 
(jonsiBting  of  about  100  ships  of  war. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 


To  me  his  secret  thoughts  he  first  declar'd, 
Tlien,  well  equipped,  a  rapid  bark  prepar'd, 
By  Odorico  the  Biscayan's  care. 
On  sea  and  land  a  master  of  the  war. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Futioso,  b.  xiii. 

Well  dress'd,  well  bred. 

Well  equipag'd,  is  ticket  good  enough 

To  pass  us  readily  through  ev'rydoor.— Cowp.  Task,  b.iii. 

AVeknow,  that  our  new  brethren,  whilst  they  every  where 
shut  up  the  churches,  increased  in  Paris,  at  one  time,  at 
least  four-fold,  the  opera-houses,  the  play-houses,  the  pub- 
lick  shows  of  all  kinds  ;  and  even  in  their  state  of  indigence 
and  distress,  no  expense  was  spared  for  their  equipment  and 
decoration.— Bur/.-e.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 


EQUI-PE'NDENCY.   h&t.^quus,  equal,  and 
pendens,  pres.  part,  of  pendere.  to  hang. 
Equilibration,  equipoise. 

Wherefore,  doubtless,  the  will  of  man  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence, had  an  entire  freedom,  a  perfect  equipendency  and 
indifference  to  either  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand,  or 
not  to  stand ;  to  accept,  or  not  accept  the  temptation. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

E'QUI-POISE,  or,  as  written  by  Dcrham, 
IRquipoise.  Poise,  Fr.  Peser ,-  It.  Pesare ,-  Sp. 
Pc.tar :  from  Lat.  Peiidere,  to  hang. 

Equal  weight ;  equality,  evenness  or  sameness 
of  weight ;  equilibration  ;  balance. 

For  in  the  first  place,  the  distribution  is  so  well  made,  the 
earth  and  waters  so  handsomely,  so  workman-like  laid, 
everywhere  all  the  world  over,  that  there  is  a  just  tequipoise 
of  the  whole  globe. — Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

I  was  weary  of  continual  irresolution,  and  a  perpetual 
equipoise  of  the  mind  ;  and  ashamed  of  being  the  favourite 
of  those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.— Rambler,  No.  1)5. 

EQUI-PO'LLENT,  adj.  ^         Vr. Equipollent ; 

Equipo'llently.  I  It.   and   Sp.  Equi- 

Eqiupo'llence.  t pollenle.     The    Fr. 

E«uipo'llencv.  J  have  the  verb  ^jiii- 

poUer ;  Lat.  ^Equus,  and  pollens,  pres.  part,  of 
pollerc,  to  be  strong  ;  from  the  Gr.  tloAus,  mullus. 
Nam  poUere  dicitur,  qui  multum  valet. 

Equallji  strong  or  powerful ;  strong  or  powerful, 
or  able  in  the  same  degree ;  having  the  same 
strength,  force,  power,  or  ability ;  equivalent. 

Thou  wil  to  kings  be  equipolent. 
With  great  lords  euen  and  pereg.al. 

Lidgale.  Bulade  of  Good  Coiinsaile. 

Let  him  studie  in  equipolence, 

And  let  lies  and  fallaces 

If  that  he  would  deserue  our  graces. — Chaucer.  R.  of  Ihe  R. 

Onely  superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men  of 
the  first  bloud  are  as  firme  as  bufcheis  by  occupation  :  and 
votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custome,  even  in 
matter  of  bloud.— Bn™«.  Rss.  Of  Custnme  and  Education 

If  you  should  ransacke  the  whole  Greeke  language,  you 
shall  not  find  a  word  to  counteruaile  Ineptus.  Thus  far 
Tullie.  Yet  Budaeus  would  not  seeme  to  acknowledge  this 
barrennesse,  but  that  the  Greeke  word  aKeipu^aAor  is  equi- 
pollent to  ineptus. — Holinshed.  Ireland,  c.  1. 


EQU 
EQUI-PONDERATE,  f.  ^        Lat.   .^qtiiia, 
Eijt'iPo'NDERATE,  adj.  \  and  pondus,  pon- 

Eqvipo'nderant.  f  deris,  a  weight: 

EyuiPo'NDious.  J  from  pmdere,  to 

weigh. 

To  weigh  equally;  to  have  even  weight,  the 
same  weight ;  to  balance ;  to  equilibrate,  to  be  in 
equipoise. 

Tills  is  manifestible  by  an  easier  way,  in  long  wires  equi- 
ponderate with  untwisted  silk  and  soft  wax. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


This  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  continual,  if  the 
springiness  of  the  aerial  particles  were  not  now  great  enough 
to  resist  that  pressure,  they  must  necessarily  have  been  be- 
forehand inflected  or  compressed  by  it,  till  the  endeavours 
of  the  one  and  the  other  were  reduced  to  an  cquipoltencij. 

Id.  II,.  vol.  iii.  p.  (JOC. 

As  God  by  mere  word  and  will  created  things,  when  he 
spake,  and  it  was  done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast ; 
so  did  Jesus  in  like  manner,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  command, 
or  by  actions  equipollent  thereto,  without  predisposing 
the  subjacent  matter,  or  using  any  natural  instrument, 
accomplish  his  great  and  strange  works ;  he  rebuked  the 
wind,  and  said  to  the  sea.  Peace,  be  still. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

And  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  Athanasius,  Basil,  both  the 
Gregories,  Epiphanius,  Cyrillus  Alexandrinus,  do  (although 
seldom  expressly  in  terms,  yet  equipollently  and  according 
to  sense)  say  the  same.— /rf.  Ser.  34. 

So  that  it  is  by  the  equilibre  of  the  muscles,  by  the  aid  of 
a  considerable  and  equipollent  muscular  force  in  constant 
'ntains  its  erect  posture. 
Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 


that  the  head  i 


Vr.Equile;     It.  Eqitita  ;    Sp. 

Equilas,    from 

See  Equal,  and 


'i.  ^  Fr.  Equile;  It. 
:,E.  y  Equiddd  1  Lat.  j 
;,Y.  )  Lat.  .rEquus.     Se 


On  this  account  the  Scepticks  affected  an  equipondious 
neutrality  as  the  only  means  to  their  ataraxia,  and  freedom 
from  passionate  disturbances. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  23. 

Suppose  in  the  two  scales  of  a  balance  there  was  placed 

two  equally  capacious  and  equiponderant  phials,  whereof 

one  is  quite  full  and  the  other  almost  full ;  it  is  evident,  that 

the  full  vessell  will  keep  the  scale  it  leaned  upon  depressed. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  633. 

When  the  evidence  on  each  side  doth  equiponderate,  this 
doth  not  properly  beget  an  assent,  but  rather  a  hesitation, 
or  suspension  of  assent. — IVitkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.i.  c.l. 

But  whether  my  expectations  are  most  fix'd  on  pardon  or 
praise,  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  discover;  for  having 
accurately  weighed  the  reasons  for  arrogance  and  submis- 
sion, I  find  them  so  nearly  equiponderant,  that  my  impa- 
tience to  try  the  event  of  my  lirtt  performance  will  not  suffer 
me  to  attend  any  longer  to  the  trepidations  of  the  balance. 
Rambler,  No.  1. 

EQUI-TEMPORA'NEOUS.  Lat. ^quus, and. 
lempus,  time  ;  perhaps  from  Gr.  Te/tv-eiv,  secare, 
to  cut.      See  Contemporise. 

Of  the  same  time  ,-  of  the  same  duration,  at  the 
same  moment,  of  time. 

Till  Galileo  (for  he  is  generally  believed  the  discoverer) 
took  notice  of  the  vibrations  with  a  mathemalical  eye.  men 
knew  not  this  properly  of  swinging  bodies,  that  the  greateJ 
and  smaller  arches  were,  as  to  sense,  eqiiitemporaneous. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  476 

Suppose  in  a  high  church  (the  book  exemplifies  Nostre 
Dame)  the  great  candlestick  that  hangs  from  the  top  of  the 
church  being  made  to  swing,  a  philosopher  that  has  observed 
that  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  though  the  arches  it 
describes  be  unequal,  are  in  the  sense  formerly  declared 
equitemporaneous,  &Q.—Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

E'QUITY. 

E'qiitabli 

E'cjl'ITAllI.l 

Equarle. 

Equilij  appears  to  me:in,  literally,  likeness  same- 
ness, evenness  ;  and  is  applied  to  the  adminis- 
tration or  distribution  of  the  laws,  either  of  a 
particular  state  or  community,  or  those  of  nature, 
alilie  to  all  ;  to  even-handed  justice  ;  and  thus  is 
said,  to  level  or  smoothen,  or  mitigate  the  asperity 
or  rigour  of  strict  law  (the  sumnntmjus)  which  is 
guided  by  general  rules,  and  not  prepared  for  ex- 
ceptions. See  the  quotations  from  J.  Taylor, 
and  Blackstone. 

So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  hadde  she. 

And  jugement  of  so  gret  equitee. 

That  she  from  heven  sent  was,  as  men  wend, 

Peple  to  save,  and  every  wrong  to  amend. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8315. 

So  that  he  kepte  his  libertee 

To  do  justice  and  equitee, 

Without  lucre  of  suche  ricbesse.— Go»er.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

They  vnderstande  not  the  couenaunt  of  the  lawe  :  they 
cannot  declare  equitee  and  iudgemente :  they  cannot  fynde 
out  the  darcke  sentences.- fii6/e,  1551.  Jesus  Syrach,  c.  38. 

For  to  touch  briefely  some  few  things  of  the  devine  depth, 
which  humane  reason  is  able  to  att.iine,  whome  thou  think- 
est  most  iust  and  most  obseruant  of  equity,  seenieth  other- 
wise in  the  eies  of  Prouidence  which  knoweth  all. 

Boelius.  Philosophical  Comfort,  b.  iv.  an.  1609. 

Equity,  although  it  signifies  all  that  reasonableness  by 
which  the  burden  of  laws  is  alleviated,  yet  here  I  mean  it  in 
the  particular  sense,  that  is,  the  easing  of  punishments,  and 
the  giving  gentle  sentences  ;  not  by  remission  of  what  is 
justly  incurred,  for  that  is  clemency,  but  by  declaring  the 
delated  person  not  to  be  involved  in  Ihe  curse  of  the  law ; 
or  not  BO  deeply  ;  not  to  punish  any  man  more  than  the 
law  compels  us  ;  that's  equity. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

It  is  but  just  and  equitable  that  they  [ihe  Parliament] 
sbculd  have  the  principall  nomination  and  recommendation 
of  them  to  the  kini!.  rather  than  any  others  whomsoever. 

Prynne.   Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  ^c.  pt.  ii.  p.  13. 


EQU 

The  objects  of  mercy  themselves  will  be  present,  and  will 
with  pleasure  discover  the  blessed  hands  that  relieved  them  ; 
nor  shall  their  testimony  be  wanting,  when  the  judge  of  the 
world  doth,  as  it  were,  point  and  app-al  to  them  in  the 
throng,  as  evidences  of  the  eqiiUy  of  that  sentence  he  is  then 
about  to  pronounce  :  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  ol 

*1,i>  loTcf  nt  fhAcp  vnv  hrpthren.  vp  have  done  it  unto  me. 


about  to  pronounce  :  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 

the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  n  u..i,^  .i.e. 

Atterbunj,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5 

If  this  passage  be  compared  with  the  preceding  letters  and 
instructions,  all  equUable  men  may  judge  whether  the  king 
did  not  pass  sentence  against  himself,  and  absolve  the  high 
courtof  justice.— i«<f/oui.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

The  law  of  Moses  did  allow  of  retaliation  in  case  of  real 
injuries,  an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  and  so  by  an 
eijuiiable  construction  of  the  law,  it  may  extend  to  personal 
affronts. — Sl'UUngfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws,  by  the  reason  of 
them,  arises  what  we  call  equitii,  which  is  thus  defined  by 
Gro'ius,  "the  correjtion  of  that  wherin  the  law  (by  reason 
of  its  universality)  is  deficient." — Blackstone.  Comm.  Intr. 

Behold  my  gage  ; 

I  wa't  for  justice. 

King.  Justice  shalt  thou  have— 
Nor  shall  an  equitable  claim  depend 
On  such  precarious  issue.— Smo«e/.  Regicide,  Act  iv.  sc.9. 

Now,  say  the  objectors,  h.ad  the  law  concealed  a  future 
state  from  the  Jews,  it  is  plain  they  were  not  equitably  dealt 
with,  since  they  were  to  be  judged  in  a  future  state. 

Warburlon.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  s.  4. 

EQUI'VALENT,  adj.  ^        Fr.  Eguwalent ;  It. 

Equi'vale.vt,  n.  I   and  Sp.  Equivalente  ; 

EQUt'v.4LEN'CE,  n.  Vfq.d. )    Epque   v.-ilens. 

Eqli'valence,  v.  (  Lat.  T"a/-<»r?, from  the 

Equi'valency.  I    Gr.    OuX-fic    (the    v 

Eqci'valextlv.  J   prefixed;)    and   oi'\- 

ea>,  from  the  Ionic  OuA-os,  foro\-os,  integer,  sanus, 
whole,  sound. 

EquaRi)  firm  or  strong,  powerful,  efficacious ; 
equally  valuable. 

His  termes  of '.ike  force,  and  meanin^e,  which  he  calleth 
equiuaienl,  must  need  importe  thus  rautche. 

Jewell.  A  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  302. 

But  when  h3  wiveth  the  fault,  and  recompence, 
He  dampneth  t'.is  his  dede  and  fyndeth  phiyne 
Atwene  them  two  no  whitt  equiuatence. —  iVijatt,  Ps.  51. 

No  fair  to  thine 

EjuiralenI  or  second,  which  compel'd 
Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 
And  gaze,  and  worship  thee  of  right  declar'd 
Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

"Whether  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  were  the  greatest  of 
Hny  since,  whether  the  transgression  of  Eve  seducing,  did 
nif  exceed  that  of  A.lam  seduced,  or  whether  the  resistibi- 
lity  of  his  reason  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her 
seduction,  we  shail  refer  to  the  schoolmen. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

But  there  are  yet  three  ways  more  by  which  single  acts  do 
become  habits  by  equivalency  and  moral  value,  and  are  here 
to  be  considered  accordingly. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  4.  s.  3. 

I  have  translated  divers  passages  rendering  the  words 
livre,  sous,  and  many  others  of  known  signification  in  France, 
into  their  eqvivnletit  sense,  that  I  may  the  better  be  under- 
stood hy  my  English  readers.— Gaord;an,  No.  52. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recompence  for  the  expence  to 

which  this  (the  continuance  of  this  work)  wUl   put  my 

readers ;    it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every 

paper  so  much  instruction,  as  will  be  a  verv  good  equivalent. 

Spectator,  No.  445. 


1  work  for  his  food,  for  his  apparel,  for  all  his  ac- 
commodations, either  immediately  and  directly,  or  by  com- 
mutation and  equivalence.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  18. 

We  do  by  this  practice,  not  only  expose  ourselves  to  cen- 
sure, but  implicitly,  and  according  to  ready  consequence, 
do  press  it  upon  ourselves,  seeing  we  seldom,  in  kind  or 
equiralently,  are  ourselves  clear  of  that  which  we  charge 
upon  others. — Id.  vol.  i  Ser.  20. 

This  inferior  state  of  well  being  requires,  either  that  we 
should  be  totally  exempt  from  pain,  and  all  corporeal  or 
mental  sufferings  ;  or  that  we  continue  in  the  possession  of 
some  piod  that  is  more  than  an  equivalent,  and  is  capable, 
in  some  way  or  other,  of  indemniifying  us  for  all  that  we 
suffer,  or  may  have  suffered. 

Cogan-  Ethical  Treatise.  On  the  Passions,  Bisc.  3.  §  2. 

Yon  may  think  it  dear  of  the  postage,  which  may  amour.; 
to  four  or  five  shillings.  However,  I  fear  you  will  not  find 
an  equiralenee  of  amusement. 

Dr.  Goldsmith.  To  the  Rev.  H,  Coldimith. 


E'QUIVOKE,  V. 

Equi'vocate,  v. 

Eqi'i'vocacy. 

Eqli'vocating,  n. 

Equi'vocal. 

Eqii'vocallt. 

Eqli'vocalness. 

Equi'vocant. 

Eqiivoca'tion. 

Eqt  i'vocator. 


EQU 

Fr.  jEqmvoqiier ;  Sp, 
Eqnicocar;  It.  Equivocrire, 
from  ff7H^,.indTOC«re,  when 
by  one  word  (una  roce) 
various  things  are  signi- 
fied; and  thus  the  specific 
meaning  becomes  am- 
biguous. 

To  speak  .imbiguously  ; 
to  use  ambiguous  lan- 
guage ;  to  use  or  employ  words  of  ambiguous  or 
doubtful  significance,  that  may  be  variously  or 
diversely  interpreted. 

Equivoke,  Bullokar  and  Cockeram  both  have, 
"  when  one  word  signifieth  the  same  things." 

Equivocal  words  are  also  equal  words,  words  of 
equal  meaning. 

Equivocal  generation,  also  called  spontaneous ; 
uncertain,  unascertained. 

Wherefore  mokell  folke  saine,  if  a  reasonable  creature's 
soule,  any  thing  fementiy  wilneth,  aifectuously  he  wilneth  ; 
and  thus  may  wil  by  ternie  of  equivocas,  in  thre  waies  been 
vnderstaiid.— CAaacer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


Thou  hast  no  proper  father  of  thine  own, 

But  art  a  bastard  got  by  th'  tov.n. 

By  e^uii-ogue  generation. — Brome.  Against  Corrupted  Sack. 

I  know  your  equivocJis, 

You  are  growne  the  better  fa'hers  of  'hem  o'late. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Devil  is  an  Asse,  Act  iu.  sc.  1. 
Kin.  As  thou  art  a  knaue  and  no  knaue,  what  an  equivo- 
call  companion  is  this  ! 

Shakespeare.  Alts  Well  that  End's  Well,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
But  if  this  fear  be  instanc'd  in  a  matter  of  religion,  it  will 
be  apt  to  multiply  eternal  scruples,  and  they  are  equivocal 
effects  of  a  good  meaning,  but  are  proper  and  univocal  ene- 
mies to  piety  and  a  wise  religion. 

Bp.  Taylor.  0/ Repentance,  c.  1.  s.  2 

Whatsoever  pretends  to  be  a  service  of  God  in  an  uncom- 

mandcJ  instance,  by  being  the  specification  of  a  general 

command,  or  the  instance  of  a  grace,  must  be  naturally  and 

univocally  such,  not  equivocally  and  by  pretension  only. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.ii.  c.  3. 

Yea,  and  an  answere  by  oracle  later  than  these  before 

cited,  which  verely  was  true,  but  no  less  ambiguous  and 

equivocanl,  Aio  te,  JEncide,  Rnmanos  vincere posse,  i.  I  say, 

thyself  JEacides  the  Romans  vanquish  maj'. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  224 
For  these  Jesuits,  they  indeed  make  no  vow  of  speaking 
truth,  and  yet  even  this  equivocating  and  lying  is  a  kind  of 
unchastity  against  which  they  vow  and  promise. 

State  Trials.  Henry  Garnet,  an.  1606. 
So  then  our  equivocation  is  not  to  maintain  lying,  but  to 
defend  the  use  of  certain  proposition 


sked  of  one  who  hath  no  authority  to  interrogate,  or  exa- 
mine concerning  something  which  belongeth  not  to  his 
cognizance  who  asketh,  as  what  a  man  thinketh,  &c.  So 
then  no  man  may  equivocate,  when  he  ought  to  tell  the 
truth,  other\vise  he  may.— /rf.  lb 

My  question  is,  where  have  you  hope  of  reconciliation ! 
except  only  in  equivocation  of  name. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.iS.  Selderis  Illustrations. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knaue  is  ?  we  must  speake  by 
the  carde,  or  equiuocation  will  vndoe  vs. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Faith— here's  an  equiuocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the 
scales  against  eyther  scale,  who  committed  treason  enough 
for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heauen :  oh,  come 
in  equivocator.—Id.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


It  is  so  evident,  that  all  animals,  yea  and  vegetables  too, 
owe  their  production  to  parent  animals  and  vegetables,  that 
I  have  often  admired  at  the  sloth  and  prejudice,  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  in  so  easily  taking  upon  trust  the  Aris- 
totelian, nr  rather  the  yEgiprtan  doctrine  of  (FyuicocaJ  gene- 
ration.—KerAam.  Phys.  fheol  b.  iv.  c.  15.  Note. 

These  sorts  of  faith  are  in  comparison  to  that  we  speak  of 

but  equivocally  so  called;  it  includes  a  firm  resolution  to 

perform  carefully  all  the  duties  enjoyned  to  Christians,  to 

undergo  patiently  all  the  crosses  incident  to  Christianity. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

The  equivocalness  of  the  title  gave  a  handle  to  those  that 
came  after  to  understand  it  of  a  form  of  faith,  composed  bj 
Athanasius ;  just  as  the  equivocal  title  of  the  Apostolical 
given  to  the  Koman  creed  occasioned  the  mistake  about  its 
being  made  by  the  Apostles. 

Water  land.  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Allianasian  Creed,  c.  8. 

"  Then."  said  the  Hind,  "  as  you  the  matter  state. 

Not  only  Jesuits  can  equivncafe  : 

For  real,  as  you  now  the  word  expound. 

From  solid  substance  dwindles  to  a  sound." 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


ERA 

Tresham  a  little  before  his  death  in  the  Tower  subscribed 
his  own  hand,  that  he  had  not  seen  Garnett  in  sixteen  years 
before,  when  it  was  evidently  proved,  and  Garnett  confessed 
they  had  been  together  the  summer  before;  and  all  that 
Garnett  had  to  say  for  him  was,  that  he  supposed  he  meant 
to  equivocate.— Stillingjleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

And  hence  we  see  that  there  is  least  use  of  distinctions 
where  there  is  most  knowledge  ;  I  mean  in  mathematicks 
where  men  have  determined  ideas  with  known  names  to 
them ;  and  so  there  being  no  room  for  equivocations,  there 
is  no  need  of  distinctions.— Zoc/.e.  Hum.  Underst.  §  30. 

I  know  well  enough  how  equivocal  a  test  this  kind  of 
popular  opinion  forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it  [publick 
confidence.]— JSur/.e.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

As  to  the  second,  that  Moses's  ignorance  made  him  inca- 
pable of  founding  a  good  religion,  it  receives  all  its  strength 
from  an  equivocation  in  the  term,  good  :  and  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  App 

ER,  also  written,  Or,  Our,-  the  termination 
of  nouns  in  Latin  and  English,  and  (er)  of  com- 
paratives in  English,  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  .^r, 

the  front ;  in  time  or  space ;  the  person  so  being ; 
the  prime  person  or  agent  (Lat.  Her-us ,-  Gr. 
Hp-ois) ;  in  comparison  denoting  precedence,  pri- 
ority, Sc.     See  Are,  Ere,  and  Earl. 

E'RA,  or  as  more  usually  written,  .^ra.  Lat. 
JEra,  of  uncertain  et\-mology.  Joseph  Scaliger 
thinks  that  AUra  was  used  for  Number,  (pro  nu- 
mero.)  See  Vossius.  Perhaps  the  Goth.  Air ; 
A.  S.  y:Er.     See  Are,  and  Ere. 

An  Era  is  an  indefinite  scries  of  years  beginning 
from  some  known  Epoch,  with  which  last  word  it 
is  often  used  synonimously. 

I  encline  to  this  opinion,  that  from  the  evening  ushering 
in  the  first  day  of  the  world,  to  that  midnight  which  began 
the  first  day  of  the  Christian  cera,  there  was  4003  years, 
seventy  dayes,  and  si.x  temporarie  houres ;  and  that  the  true 
nativity  of  our  Saviour  was  full  four  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vulgar  Christian  sra,  as  is  demonstrable  by 
the  lime  of  Herod's  death. 

Usher.  Annals.  The  Epistle  to  the  Reader 
For  learned  men  are  not  all  agreed  in  the  fixing  of  the 
true  time  of  Christ's  incarnation,  some  placing  it  two  years, 
and  some  four  years  before  the  vulgar  tzra. 

Irideaux.  Connection,  vol.  i.  Pref  p.  ii. 
Ne  bloody  rumours  violate  the  ear, 

Of  cities  sack'd  and  kingdoms  desolate. 
With  plague  or  sword,  with  pestilence  or  war, 
Ne  rueful  murder  stain  thy  era-date. 

Thompson.  An  Hymn  to  May. 
E-RA'DIATE,  v.  >  Lat.  e,  and  radius,  from 
Eradia'tiox.  )  the  Gr.  'Pa;S?os,  ^irga,  and 

thence  transferred  to  other  things  which  resemble 
longitudinem  virgce,  (the  length  of  the  rod,)  and 
among  these,  to  the  lines  which  the  sun  throws 
forth  or  emits.      See  Irradiate. 

To  throw  forth,  eject  or  emit,  (sc.)  like  rays 
from  the  sun. 

A  kind  of  life  eradiating  and  resulting  both  from  intellect 
and  Psyche. — More.  Xotes  on  Psychozoia. 

He  first  supposetb  some  eradiation  and  emanation  of 
spirit,  or  secret  quality,  or  whatsoever,  to  be  directed  from 
our  bodies  to  the  blood  dropped  from  it. 

Hale.  Remains,  p.  283. 


E-RA'DICATE^ 
Eradica'tion. 
Era'dicating,  n. 
Era'dicative,  a4 
Er-a'dicative,  n. 
is  from  the  Gr.  'Po5i|, 


Lat.Eradicare,  {e,  and 
radix,  radicis,  the  root.) 
To  pluck  up  the  root, 
to  root  out.  The  Lat. 
Radix.  Vossius  thinks, 
branch  :  nor  is  he  de- 


terred by  the  difference  of  usage  :  for  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree  spreads  itself  in  branches, 
so  the  lower  disperses  in  fibres  (quasi  ramutis) 
through  the  earth. 

To  root  up  or  out ;  to  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the 
roots;  to  destroy  utterlv ;  to  exterminate. 


Which, 


■  eradicate  the  flame. 


ngyo 


love 


imy 


:  plac'd. 


rhich  thus  long  could  ] 
Kmdled  so  well,  and  nourish'd  in  the  same. 

Cotton.  Sonnet,  out  of  Astrea- 
The  third  affirmeth  the  roots  of  mandrakes  do  make  a 
noise,  or  give  a  shreek  upon  eradication ;  which  is  indeed 
ridiculous  and  false,  below  confute. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c  6. 
The  first  work,  therefore,  that  a  man  must  do,  to  make 
himself  capable  of  the  good  of  solitude,  is,  the  very  eradica- 
tiiin  of  all  lusts  ;  for  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  enjoy 
liimself.  while  his  afiiections  are  tied  to  things  without  hint- 
ielil— Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Solitude. 


ERE 


AVliich  case,  because  it  seldom  or  never  falls  out  to  agree 
in  all  circumstances,  with  the  case  of  any  other  sinful  people, 
cannot  lawfully  prescribe  to  the  eradicating  of  any  other 
(though  in  our  opinion  never  so  great)  enemies  of  God, 
until  it  appear  as  demonstrably  to  us,  as  it  did  to  those 
Israelites,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should  be  so  dealt 
with. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5S9. 

Whereas  no  kind  of  institution  will  be  sufficient  to  eradi' 
cale  these  natural  notions  out  of  the  minds  of  men. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

It  usually  begins  to  work  early,  and  does  it  without 
causing  near  so  much  straining  as  vulgar  emetics;  and  yet 
makes  copious  evacuations,  eradicalive  of  the  morbific  rani- 
Uv.—Botjle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  3Sfi. 

Thus  sometimes  cradicatiivs  are  omitted,  in  the  beginning 

requisite;  as  in  violent  motions  of  the  matter;  specially  to 

the  mor'i  noble  parts ;  then,  how  absurd  to  rest  in  lenitives. 

WhitlocI:.  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  88. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  legislative  power 
would  thus  direct  the  law  rather  to  reformation  than  seve- 
rity. That  it  would  seem  convinced  that  the  work  of  eradi- 
eatin^  crimes  is  not  by  making  punishments  familiar,  but 
formidable.— GoWsm!7A.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  27. 

Hence  nn  attempt  to  eradicate  religious  fears,  may  be  de- 
stniciive  to  a  piinciple  of  action,  which  is  not  only  natural 
iu  itself,  but  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  What  is  the 
proper  inference  ?  That  it  is  the  province  of  true  philosophy 
to  give  these  principles  a  right  direction,  and  a  due  influ- 
ence, and  it  will  then  rejoice  that  a  total  eradication  has  not 
been  accomplished. 

C'jgan.  Ethical  Treatise.  On  the  Passions.Dis.Z. 

ERA'SE,  f.   '^^      Lat.  £carf-e)-f,  asHiji,  to  scrape 

Er.Vslre.        )  out. 

To  scrape  out,  to  scratch  out ;  to  rub  out,  to 
obliterate. 

Erased,  in  Heraldry,  signifies  any  bearing  vio- 
lently torn  oft;    in   contradistinction    to   couped, 
« Inch  means  cleanly  cut  off. 
Dra; 


till  all  ideas  of  rectitude  and 


Burke.  A  J'iiidication  of  Natural  Societi/. 

Tlie  most  degenerate  and  horrid  practice  among  the  an- 
ic-nts.  of  e-xposing  infants,  was  universal ;  and  had  almost 
rased  morality  from  the  minds  of  the  best  instructed,  and 
nstiuct  from  the  breasts  of  the  most  tenderlv  afi'ecte<l. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 


Habit,  therefore,  previously  formed,  would  for  some  time 
preserve  a  respect  for  the  records  of  the  ancient  church, 
when  the  pure  religion  was  forsaken.  And  while  this  habit 
operated,  fear  would  prevent  any  corruptions  of  them  by 
wilful  mutilation,  changes,  or  erasures. 

Horsleg.  Diss,  on  Prophesies  of  the  Messiah. 

ERE.  >      Goth.  Air;  A.  S.  A>,  prius,  duduni, 

Erst.  )  first,  before.  (See  Er,  and  Are.) 
A.  S.  jErislfr,  primus.  Junius  says,  that  ivr  \vas 
formerly  applied  to  the  morning;  that  is,  the 
beginning  or  anterior  part  of  the  day ;  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  any  other  precedent  or 
antecedent  time.     See  Eaei.y. 

Ere  is  used  prefixed,  as  «e-long,  ere-now. 

Erst  is,  Er-est.      See  Est. 

The  Kyng  Egbrygt  adde  ybe  kyng  thre  and  thrytty  ger, 
That  folc  of  Denemarch  byder  com,  as  yt  adde  ydo  er. 

11.  Gloucester,  p.  2ri!). 
Ich  seyh  ne7r  palnw.  with  pyk  ne  with  shrippe 
Asken  after  hym  er  now._  Piers  Plaulanan,  p.  120. 

Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1043. 
And  therfore  wold  I  maken  yon  disport 
As  I  said  erst,  and  don  you  some  comfort. 

Id.  Tlie  Prologue,  v.  773. 
A'alerian  gan  fast  unto  hire  sweve. 
That  for  no  cas,  ne  thing  that  mighte  be, 
He  shulde  never  to  non  bewraien  here ; 
And  then  at  erst  thus  to  him  saide  she. 

Id.  The  Second  Nonncs  Tale,  v.  ]5,C.\9. 
In  harte  I  waxt  so  wonder  gaie 
Tliat  I  was  ueuer  erst,  er  that  dale 
So  iolifc,  nor  so  wel  bcgo, 
Ne  mery  in  harte,  as  I  was  tho.— W.  Itom.  of  the  Rose. 


That  gappe  haue  I  stopped  already  that  he  shall  sticke 
still  at  a  stake  and  reste  his  bones  in  the  bushes  ere  etier 
be  feat  out  tlieie,--i'ir  T.  Mort.  Workes.  p.  523, 


ERE 

A  great  quarreller  and  fray 
t  defiance  with  one  or  otln 


d  fray  maker,  glad  when  he  may  be 
ide  such  shiftes  for 
that  I  maruaile  how  he  hath  lined  till  this 
"lie  Arte  of  RItetoriijiie,  p.  95. 


From  his  pavillion,  where  he  sat  ni  state, 

Armd  for  the  siege,  and  buckling  on  his  shield, 

Brave  Henry  sends  his  herald  to  the  gate, 


And  to  accept  his  mere\-,  ere  too  late. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agii 

Should  we  defer  it, 

I  tliiuk  ere-lonn,  he  will  believe 
The  Dauphin  i's  not  worthy  of  li 
Massinger.  The  Vnnati 
Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  t.ilk  of  chaines. 
Proud  limitarie  Cherub,  but  ere-ihen 
F.ir  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  aim.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h. 


,  and  strongij 
ral  Combat, 


•lt( 


;be 


But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap, 
Ere-this  he  had  return'd,  with  fury  driv'n 
By  his  avengers. 
And  fabled,  how  the  Sei 


Id.  lb.  b.  5 
hom  they  call'd 
ide— 


ovnssc  knijht  he  erst  did  weet 
knit  in  one  consent, 
0  him,  he  now  to  Guyon  meant. 
Sjienser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 


C.3. 


Those  thick  and  clammy  vapours  which  erst-u'liilemcentiei 
in  such  vast  measures,  and  had  filled  the  vault  of  heaven' 
with  smoak  and  darkness,  must  at  length  obey  the  laws  of 
their  nature  and  gravity,  and  so  descend  again  in  abundant 
showers,  and  mingle  with  the  subsiding  ashes,  which  will 
constitute  a  mudd  vegetative  and  fertile. 

Glanvitl.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

Now  were  the  fields  overspread  with  the  bodies  of  slain 
men,  and  strewed  thick  with  armour,  ere-u-hite  so  biave 
and  glorious.— //offflHi/.  Livirs,  p.  344. 
He  pensive  oft  reviews  the  mighty  dead. 

That  ersi  have  trod  this  desolated  ground  ; 
r.(  i:  .  :    i;   1.  !i  :r  unhappy  Sal'sbnry  bled, 

^   '     .1  I    :.;rd  the  death-dispensing  wound. 

/..  J  .!  among  the  Ruins  of  Ponlcfiact  Castle. 

1  ^>  i '  li  ivr  worn  the  chain 

Ul  many  a  tair-nue  lor  a  day, 
Then  fiung  the  llowerv  band  awav, 
Am  now  involvM  and'fetler'd  fast 
lu  links  that  will  for  ever  last. 

Fawkes.  Odes  of  Anacreon.  The  Dream,  Ode  4:. 


Fr.  Er'ujcr  ,•  It.  Ergerc,  criij- 
cre ;  Lat.  Erhjere,  (c,  and 
rci/rrc,)  to  rule  or  order. 

To  set  iiprirfit,  to  rise  or 
raise  upright ;  to  set  up,  to  lift 


Now  thci 
no  biasing  i 
then  doth  t 


!  Prologue,  v.  4429. 
erecting  of  arches. 


Whose  first  i)art  may  be  true;  ii  \  i                         ;i;il\, 

and  so  as  Galen  hath  defined  it,  ;  '         .               ^.ih  ].]■. 

have  an  erect  figure,  whose  siiinr  .r.   ,  i  ;     ..   ,..,  ranli  t\ 

in  right  lines;  and  so  iii«U'  ':■'..   r  ;  kjioivniau  oncly 

As  for  the  end  of  this  .  ,  •  i  ;     '.  i;])  low.nrd  heaven  ; 

though  confirmed  by  m  \,  la'.  t.  .;:;:,   u  ,,  and  the  Greek 
otymologie  of  man,  it  is  not  so  readily  to  be  admitted. 

Id.  lb.  I 
This  was  in  the  yeare  after  the  birth  of  our  Sauionr  20n, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  i\~0,  anu  after  the  firtt  i-rcc- 
(ion  of  the  Scotish  kingdome  .l.-.O. 

Holinshed.  Scotland,  an.  203.  I 

For  birds,  they  generally  carry  their  heads  erecllg  like 
man,  and  have  adv.anfage  in  their  upper  eye-lid. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

We  see  this  in  Rohoam's  young  councellors,  who  were  not 
only  the  mediate  instruments  of  rendering  the  kingdome, 
but  also  in  some  relation,  were  the  erectors  of  Jeroboam's 
CiVna.^Mour.lague.  Decovle  Essayes,  pt,  i.  Treat,  y.  s,  2. 


ERM 

When  eager  for  the  course  each  nerve  he  strains, 
Hangs  on  the  bit,  and  tugs  the  stubborn  reins, 
At  every  shout  creels  his  quivering  ears. 
And  his  broad  breast  upon  the  barrier  bears. 

Rovje.  Lucan,  b.  i. 
Our  Panther,  though  like  these  she  changed  her  head, 
Yet  as  the  mistress  of  a  luonarcb's  bed, 
Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore. 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore. 

Drgden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Vi'hereas  the  other  was  to  be  diffused  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  endure  together -nith  it ;  that  is,  to  he,  indeed, 
what  we  find  it  not  long  after  its  first  erection  styled,  the 
Catholic  Chmch.—Atterburg,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Round  her  throne, 

Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just, 

Each  Virtue,  listed,  forms  her  manly  guard. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  3. 

By  an  inianimons  vote  of  the  court  (of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company)  it  was  resolved,  that  a  monument  to 
his  [Sir  \Villia;n  Jonesl  memory  should  be  ordered,  for  the 
purpose  of  bei:ig  erected  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  and  that  a  statue  of  Sir  William  Jones 
.^lioiiKl  \>K'  prepared  at  theexpence  of  the  Companj',  and  sent 
ti)  r<.;i^M!  with  directions  for  its  being  placed  in  a  proper 
siuiatiijii  there.— Z(/f  o/i'ir  IS'.  Jolies,  by  Lord  Teignmoulh. 

The  only  measure  th.at  can  be  of  any  essential  service,  is 
the  erection  of  several  spacious  parish  churches,  capable  of 
receiving  very  large  congre^^ations,  and  atfording  decent  ac- 
commodations for  the  lower  and  inferior,  as  well  as  the 
higher,  orders  of  the  people.- Po^/e«j,  vol.  i.  Lect.  8.  (Note.; 

E'RE.MITE.  ^        Lat.  Eremita  ;    Gr.  Epjj^iT?;, 
Eremi'tical.   I  from  EpT/fios,  a  desert. 
E'nE.MtTisii.      \        "  Fr.    Ermite ;     one     (says 
E'remitage.  J  Cotgrave)  that  liveth  in  a  d'e- 
sart."     A  Hermit. 

And  ermgtes  and  monckes  of  other  studes  bysyde 
Bede  God,  that  the  Brutons  the  maystrye  moste  byfyde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  235. 
In  abit  az  an  ermite.  unholy  of  workes 
That  wcntc  fortbe  in  the  world.— P/ers  Plouhman,  p.  1. 


Tliuu  Spiiit  who  Icdst  Ihi:;  glorious  eremite 

Iiitu  the  desert,  his  victorious  field 

A'^ainst  the  spiritual  foe,  and  broughtst  him  thence 

By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire. 

As  thou  .-ut  wont,  my  prompted  song  else  mute. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

An  old  physician  had  in  his  custody  a  leaden  box,  which, 
as  he  affirmed,  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  ercmitage, 
as  it  was  a  repairing.— 5/.eHo«.  Don  Quixote,  p.  136. 

Saint  Bertiiin  was  a  Britton  of  a  noble  birth  j  and  led  an 
ereiaiticatl  life  in  the  woods  near  Stafibrd. 

Fuller.  Wort/lies.  Staffordshire. 

So  much,  as  doing  good,  is  better  than  not  doing  evill, 
v/ill  I  account  Christian  good  fellowship  better  than  an  ere- 
milish  and  melancholike  solitariness. 

Bp.  Hall.  Meditations  .$•  Vows,  Cout.  1. 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen, 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the"giant  height. 

Byron.  ChilCe  Harold,  c.  2.  s.  27. 


Here  with  a  few  companions  he  revived  or  augmented  the 
primitive  austerity  of  the  Benedictine  order,  intermixed 
with  its  rule  some  portion  of  the  eremitical  life,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  congregation  called,  from  its  principal 
monastery,  Camaldulensis  or  Camaldolese. 

Eustace.  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ill.  c.  11. 

E'RIACH.  ^  The  examples  explain  this 
E'ric.  )  word. 

As,  for  evample,  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  Erehon,  that 
i<  tlalr  indL'c.  will  coiiipoui.d between  the  murderer  and  the 

iiitii'    li  I  I    :  'ii^  i.iii'   i  (,  which  prosecute  the  action, 
t!i  .  .     Uiito  them,  or  to  the  child,  or 

\\;:      i   '      I  ;!,   .  .  u    i.iupence,  which  they  call  an 

cria, '..--■::■■  ..:■■■!'.   I.    r,:!'.    .^tate  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish,  who  never  bad  any  connections  with  the  Ger 
man  nations,  adopted  the  same  prr:ctice  till  very  lately;  and 
the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  c.iUed  among  them  his  eric; 
as  wc  learn  from  Sir  John  Davis. 

Hume.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.i.  p.  220.  App.  I. 

E'RMINE,  v.  '\  Fr.  Ermine,  upon  which  Sir 
E'RiiiNF,  n.  V  Philip  Sidney  bestows  the  ex- 
E'rmeline.      )  pressive   epithet  of  Ilatespot. 


See  Emerlin. 
Kay,  Kyng  of  Aunges,  a  thousend  knygtes  nome 
Of  noble  men,  j  clothed  in  ermi-ve  echone. 

H.  Gloticssdr,  p. 


ERR 

Two  mantels,  vnto  hem  were  brought 
Fret  with  pearle,  and  rich  stones  wrought 
Of  cloth  of  gold,  and  violet  crimsin 
Full  richly  furred  with  eniiin. 

Lidt/ale.  The  Story  of  TUehcs,  pt.  ii. 

The  men  of  Rutland. 
In  their  rich  ensign  be.ir 


Dratjto 


narching  nigh, 

.  The  Batik  of  Jgh 


On  the  first  day  of  which  parlement,  the  lord  deputie.  re- 
presenting hir  maiesties  person,  was  conducted  and  attended 
in  most  honorable  manner  vnto  Christes  Church,  and  from 
thense  vnto  the  parlement  house  :  where  he  sat  vnder  the 
cloth  of  estate,  being  apparelled  in  the  princelie  robes  cf 
crimson  veluet  doubled  or  lined  with  ermin. 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  an.  156S. 

And  on  his  shield  enueloped  seuenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermilin, 

That  deckt  the  azure  field  with  her  faire  poiildred  skin. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Fair  yokes  ot  ermil-nfs,  whose  colours  pass 
The  whitest  snows  on  aged  Grampius'  face, 
More  swift  than  Venus'  birds  this  chariot  guided 
Totheastonish'dbank.— DrHmmoHd.  Son?iets,  pt.  i.  9.  13. 

Should  a  monkey  wear  a  crown. 
Must  I  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 
Could  I  not  through  all  his  ermine, 
Spy  the  strutting,  chattering  vermin. 

Swift.  To  a  Lady,  {1726.) 

Self-flattering  sex  !  your  hearts  believe  in  vain 
That  Love  shall  blind,  when  once  he  fires  the  swain  ; 
Or  hope  a  lover  by  your  faults  to  win, 
As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin. 

Collins.  Oriental  Eclogues,  F.cl.  1. 

Fur  gown,  gold  chain,  or  regal  robe, 
Which  rules,  in  ermin'd  state  the  globe. 

imtehead.   The  Goafs  Heard. 
For.  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 

To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ! 
And  down  they  drop  ;  appears  the  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry-coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

Shenstone.  The  School-mistress. 

ERO'DE,  V.  ■)      Lat.  Erodere  ;  e,  and  rod-cre, 
Ero'sion.        )  to    gnaw.       "  Fr.  Eroder,  —  to 
gnaw  off  or  about;  to  eat  into." 

It  hath  been  antiently  received,  that  the  sea  hare  [air] 
hath  an  antipathy  with  the  lungs,  (if  it  commeth  neer  the 
body,)  and  erodelk  them. — Bacon.  Xaturall  History,  s.  983. 


1  be  with  jagged  and  callous  lips,  it  is  at  least 


The  people  here  [Santa  Cruz]  believe  it  [Euphorbia  Ca- 
nariensis]  to  be  so  caustic  as  to  erode  the  skin. 

Cooke.  Third  Voyage,  b.i.  c.  2. 

EROG  A'TION.  Lat.  Erogare,  atum,  (rotj-are, 
from  opey-du.  to  stretch,  to  reach  after,  and'thus, 
to  seek. )     See  .Abrogate,  and  Derogate. 

To  seek,  (sc. )  money  for  the  public  expenses ; 
erogare  legem,  to  enact  a  law,  (sc. )  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  such  money;  and  then,  generally — 

To  grant  money ;  to  bestow,  to  give  or  grant. 

For  to  the  acquirynge  of  science  belongethunderstandyng 
and  memorye,  which,  as  a  treasory,  hath  power  to  retayne, 
and  also  to  eronnte,  and  dvstribute,  when  opportunitie 
happeneth.— Sij  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  h.  iii.  c.  22. 

Touching  the  weaUh  of  England,  it  never  appeared  so 
much  by  publick  erogations  and  taxes,  which  the  long  par- 
liament raised :  insomuch,  that  it  may  be  said  the  last  king 
was  beaten  by  his  own  image  more  than  any  thing  else. 

Howell,  b.iv.  Let.  47. 

ERO'TICAL.  Gr.  EpwriKos,  (from  fpas,  love,) 
that  can  or  may  love. 


KKK,  V. 

E'hraeleness. 
E'rrant. 

E'ltRANTRY. 

Erra'tick. 

Erra'tically. 

Erro'neol's. 

Erro'neously. 

Erro'neousnes 

E'rrour. 

E'rrourpul. 

von. 


Fr.  ErrcT;  ,Sp.  Errar ; 
It.  Errare  ,-  Lat.  Errare  ,- 
from  the  Gr.  Efip-eiy,  ire,  to 
go  ;  and  hence  errare,  to  go 
forward,  to  go  forth ;  (see 
Er  ; )  to  go  forth,  (sc. )  with- 
out direct  course,  to  no 
known  or  fixed  end  or  ob- 
ject ;  and  thus— 

To  go,  or  cause  to  go 
out  of  a  regular  or  direct 
way;    to  stray  or  straggle, 


ERR 

'  to  go  astray ;   to  ro\c,  to  ramble,  to  wander,  to 

mistake,  to  mislead,  to  transgress. 
j      Errant,  is,  wandering,  rambling,  roving  about ; 

travelling  about ;    itinerant,  vagrant ;    and  thus, 

shameles.s,  profligate,   wicked,  incorrigible,  as  a 

vagrant.     Sec  Arrant. 

The  pape  of  ther  erroure  had  fulle  grefe  pite. 
He  sent  to  ther  socoure  tuo  legates  oner  the  se. 

n.  Brunne,  p.  211. 

But  for  I  am  a  lewed  man,  paraunter  I  myghte 
Passen  par  aduenture,  and  in  some  poynt 'crrew. 

Piers  Plovhman.  Crede. 

What  semeth  to  you,  if  thir  weren  to  a  man  an  hundrid 
scheep  and  oon  of  hem  hath  errid,  wher  lie  schal  not  leve 
ninty  and  nyne  in  desert,  and  schal  go  to  feche  that  that 
erride.—Wiclif.  Mallheu;  c.  18. 


Right  so  betwix  a  titleles  tiraunt 

And  an  outlawe,  or  else  a  thel'e  erraiinl, 

The  same,  I  say,  ther  is  no  difference.    ' 

Chaucer.   The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  17,1"3. 
And  there  he  saw,  with  ful  auisement 
The  erralihe  stcrres.  herkening  armoiiv 
With  sownes  ful  of  heuines  melody.— /rf.  Troilus,  b.v. 

Trewly  al  were  it  but  to  shend  erronious  opinions.  I  m.TV 
it  no  longer  suffer.— irf.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

Youre  conseil  as  in  this  cas  ne  shulde  not  (as  to  speke 
proprely)  be  called  a  conseilling,  but  a  motion,  or  a  meving 
of  folic,  in  which  conseil  ye  ban  erred  in  manv  a  sondry 
wise.— W.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

O  wery  gost,  that  errest  to  and  fro, 

Why  nilt  thou  fiien  out  of  the  wofuUest 

Rody,  that  euer  might  on  ground  go?— 7rf.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

Enuie,  which  is  loueles, 

And  pride,  which  is  lav.-ples. 

With  such  tempestes  maue  hym  erre. 

Gou-er.   Con.  A.  b.  ii. 


But  surely  they  are  in  good  case,  for  it  is  ynough  for  them 
to  saye,  thus  it  is,  and  neade  neuer  to  shew  any  cause  or 
reason  why  they  so  say,  for  they  are  the  churche  and  cannot 
erre:  so  that  yf  they  teache  contrary  thinges,  yet  al  is  good 
ynough.— ,1  Bokc  made  by  John  Fryth,  fol.  07. 

Now  his  felowes  can  say,  and  taught  that  errand  traitour 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberiand,  upon  the  scaffolde,  hop- 
ing on  pardo  of  life,  to  dfclare  upon  his  unlearned  learning, 
and  eobred  conscyence,  that  the  truthe  hath  bene  banished, 
and  England  diuided  from  the  Catholike  faithe  and  churche, 
these  xvi.  years. 

Bp.  Gardner.  True  Obedience.  Translator  to  the  Reader. 

God  I  take  to  record  I  neuer  (to  my  knowledge)  taught 
any  errnniotis  doctrine,  but  onely  these  things  which  the 
Scripture  leade  me  vnto,  and  that  in  my  sermons  I  neuer 
maynteyned  any  erronr,  neither  moued,  nor  gaue  occasio  of 
any  insurrection.— r/(e  Life  of  Doctour  Barnes. 

Before  all  the  worlde  the  exacte  sentence  of  God  shal  be 
opened,  whiche  shall  neyther  erroniously  nor  partially  pro- 
nounce, as  men  are  wont  to  doe,  but  as  a  moste  vprighte 
iudge,  and  one  that  knoweth  all  thinge.— frfu/.  Horn.  c.  2. 


to  spoile 

brought  in  by  crrorfull  cuslome  to  be  taken  from  them. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  090.  A  Protestation,  S;e. 

Then  blame  me  not  if  I  haue  err'd  in  count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  riuers  yet  vnread: 
For  though  their  numbers  do  much  more  surmount. 
Yet  all  those  same  were  there  which  erst  I  did  recount. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


ERR 


jnd  pine,  and  diuerte  his  graine 
Tortiue  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  §■  Cress.  Act  i.  sc. 
Now  she  deuis'd  amongst  the  warlike  route 

Oi  errant  knights,  to  seeke  her  errant  knight ; 
And  then  againe  resolv'd  to  hunt  him  out 
-■imongst  loose  ladies,  lapped  in  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  t.  c. 


Our  champion  takes  the  alarm,  and  catches  at  his  sword 
to  assault  the  lady,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  knight 
errantry.— Glamnll.   Witchcraft,  p.  128. 

And  therefore  come  not  forth  in  generations  crraticat,  [iu 
some  ed.  erratically]  or  dili'erent  from  each  other. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Erroiirs,  b.ii.  c.  P. 

Y'  are  now  transcrib'd,  and  publicke  view 

Pursuing  finds  the  copy  true, 

Without  erratas  new  crept  in 

Fully  compleat  and  genuine.— CaJ7Kl;•;yl^  To  Mr.  IV.B. 

An  erroneous  conscience  commands  us  to  do  what  we 
ought  to  omit  i  or  to  omit  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  to  do  it 
otherwise  than  we  should. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Bute  of  Cunsciel 


.S.  Rule!. 


Yea,  this  sincerity  of  life  though  severed  from  true  pro- 
fession, did  seem  such  a  jewel  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  that  their  opinion  was,  and  so  have  they  in 
their  writings  {erroneously  doubtless)  yet  have  they  testi- 
fied it,  that  God  hath  in  store  for  such  men  not  only  this 
mitigatingmercy  of  which  but  now  I  spoke,  but  even  saving 
grace  so  far  forth  as  to  make  them  possessors  of  his  kingdom. 
Hales.  Item.  Scr.  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

Vntill  that  Brutus  antiently  deriu'd 

From  rovall  stock  of  old  Assarac's  line, 
Driuen  by  fatall  erronr.  hcere  arriu'd. 
And  them  of  their  vniust  possessions  depriued. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  10. 

Errours  of  themselves  are  infirmities  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  not  enormities  of  the  will :  for  no  man  is  willing  to 
t  hat  they  ought  not  to  be  the  objects  of  our 


I  know  it  is  doubted,  whether  a  bare  error  in  judgment 
can  condemn  :  but  since  truths  absolutely  necessary  to  sal- 
vation are  so  clearly  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them, 
imless  we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves ;  herein  the 
fault  of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into  a  precedent  default  in 
the  will :  and  so  the  case  is  put  out  of  doubt. 

South,  vol.i.  Ser.  3. 
Kyou  miscarry,  you  are  lost  so  far 
{For  there's  no  erring  twice  in  love  and  war) 
You'll  ne'er  recover,  but  must  always  wear 
Those  chains  you'll  find  it  difticult  to  bear. 

Pomfret.  Love  Triumphant  over  Reason. 
A  generous  disdain  and  reflection,  upon  how  little  he  de- 
serv'd  from  so  excellent  a  father,  reformed  the  young  man, 
and  made  Edward  from  an  errant  rake  become  a  fine  gentle- 
man.—ToWer,  No.  9. 

Wliat  more  probable  uses,  then,  to  perform  the  office  of  so 
many  suns  l  that  is,  to  enlighten  and  warm  so  many  systems 
of  planets;  after  the  manner  as  our  sun  doth  the  erraUcks, 
encompassing  it.  And  that  this  is  the  use  and  ofHce  of  the 
fixt  stars  is  probable. — Derham.  Aslro-Theology,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

High  o'er  the  main  two  rocks  exalt  their  brow. 

The  boiling  billows  thundering  roll  below  ; 

Through  the  vast  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  move, 

Hence  nam'd  erraliek  by  the  Gods  above. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xil. 

When  a  man  hath  true  notions  of  his  duty,  or  of  what  is 
lawful  or  unlawful,  we  say  that  he  hath  a  right  conscience  : 
but  we  do  not  say  he  hath  a  good  conscience  upon  that 
account.  And  so  when  a  man  is  misinformed  as  to  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  an  action,  that  we  call  an  erroneous  con- 
science :  but  it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  always  an 
.—Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 


The  causes  of  error  are,  1st.  ignorance,  either  of  right  or 
fact.  For  no  other  division  of  ignorance  can  concern  the 
relation  of  an  errinn  conscience. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  3.  Rule  I. 

And  at  his  w,aming. 

Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  ayre, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hyes 
To  his  confine.  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  .\ct  i.  sc.  I. 

Sometimes  he  [the  Devil]  tempts  by  covetousnesse,  [ 
drunkennesse,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.  erres.  dejects,  saves,  ' 
kils,  protects,  and  rides  some  men,  as  thev  do  their  horses.  I 
-     ■        ■     •  -■•'  •      •   -'.p.se.  I 


It  Is  therefore  a  safe  advice  (considering  the  errableness 
of  our  judgments,  when  extended  to  foreign  and  remote 
subjects)  to  contain  them,  as  much  as  may  be,  within  those 
terms  where  they  maybe  exercised  with  the  most  certaintie, 
which  is.  in  our  own  interiour  state ;  and  to  point  them  to  that 
mark  whither  they  may  carry  level  (as  it  were)  and  so  much 
the  surer,  that  is,  to  the  universal  justice  and  equitie  of 
Qui.—Uountagut.  Dtvoute  Essayes,  pt.  U.  Treat.  4.  s.  i. 

ros 


Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p. 


The  very  suppressing  and  hardning  themselves  against 
the  thought  of  their  true  end,  is  in  order  to  their  present 
peace  and  quiet,  which  they  do  erroneously  substitute  in  the 
room  of  their  chief  end.— ir;;/.-;ra.  Nat.  Religion,  b.ii.  c.  1. 

I  have  given  you  so  plain  an  account  of  the  popish  doc- 
trine in  this  matter  [satisfaction  and  purgatory]  and  have  so 
plainly  confuted  it  from  the  Scripture,  th.at  I  hope  the  most 
ordinary  capacity  may  understand  it,  and  be  satisfied  of  the 
erroneousness  ofit.— Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  8. 

Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible  certain  tiuth, 
error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of  our 
judgment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

From  his  airy  couch 

He  stoop'd  sublime,  and  touching  with  his  hand 
My  dazzling  forehead,  "  Raise  thy  sight,"  he  cry'd, 
"And  let  thy  sense  convince  thy  erring  tongue." 

Akensidc.  2'he  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii 

And  preaches  like  an  en-ant  Furv, 
Gainst  all  the  show  folks  about  DruiT, 
Says  actors  are  all  hellish  imps. 
All  managers  the  Devil's  pimps. 

Llo!/d.  T'i  Garrkk,  (1791.) 
i  X 


ERU 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which  the  theatres 
are  shut,  and  the  card  tables  forsaken;  the  regions  of 
luxury  are  for  awhile  unpeopled,  and  pleasure  leads  out  her 
votaries  to  groves  and  gardens,  to  still  scenes  and  erratick 
gratirtcations. — Rambler,  No.  124. 

Lo  I  while  our  isle  with  one  loud  Pajan  rings, 
Equal,  though  silent,  homage  Isis  brings; 
Isis,  whose  errintj  on  the  modest  side 
Th'  unkind  and  ignorant  mistake  for  pride. 

Harle.  To  the  Prince  o/  Orange. 

Hence  too  we  learn  with  what  proportion'd  force 

The  moon  impels,  erroneous  in  her  course. 

The  refluent  maXa.—Fawkes.  Eulogy  on  Sir  I.  Xeu-lon. 

O  blest  proficiency  !  surpassing  all 
That  men  erroneonsly  their  glory  call, 
Tlie  recompense  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield, 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field. 

Cowper.  Retirement. 
Now.  hid  beneath  the  flowery  turf,  they  pass ; 
Iniulph'd,  now  sport  along  the  velvet  grass, 
With  many  an  errour  slowly-lingering  stray. 
And  mormuring  in  their  course  reluctant  roll  away. 

Fawkcs.  Braham  Park. 

ERRAND.  (Sometimes  written  ArramI,  qv.) 
A.  S.  Mrend-ian,  to  bear  or  carry  tidings,  to  deli- 
ver a  message,  to  declare  or  bring  news. 

^rf?!rf,— tidings,  news,  a  message,  an  embassy. 
Codes  arend-gast ;  an  angel,  a  spiritual  messen- 
ger or  embassador,  one  going  on  God's  errand. 
See  Soniner. 

Tho  me  tolde  him  here  ernde.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  147. 

Now,  sir  king,  quath  Pandulf,  thou  sedest  vs  ar  this 

The  priuete  of  thin  herte,  &  ich  the  segge  iwis 

The  priuete  of  oure,  and  wat  oure  erindc  is.— Id.  p.  501. 

The  messager  doth  na  more,  bote  bus  mouth  telleth. 
Hus  lettere  and  us  erndc  sheweth  and  is  anon  delyvered. 


Piers  Ploulir, 

If  thou  thine  honour  mightest  saue 

Or  any  erand  mightest  make 

Thider,  for  thy  loue's  sake 

Ful  fiiine  thou  woldest,  but  for  drede 

Thou  goest  not,  leest  that  men  take  hede. 
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Rom.  ojtlie  Rose. 


And  who  (amongst  all  the  rest  of  his  seven  sonnes)  shall 
be  pickt  out  for  this  service,  but  his  youngest  Sonne  David, 
whose  former  and  almost  worne-out  acquaintance  in  court, 
and  employment  under  Saul  seemed  to  fit  him  best  for  this 
errand.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  David  §■  Goliah. 

For  remembring  that  he  took  no  money  with  him  when 
he  came  from  his  house,  and  that  Cicero  his  brother  also  had 
very  little  for  himself,  he  thoucht  it  best  that  Cicero  should 
hold  on  his  journey,  whitest  he  himself  made  an  errand 
home  to  fetch  such  things  as  he  lacked,  and  so  to  make 
baste  again  to  overtake  his  brother. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  729. 

He  would  understand  men's  true  errand  as  soon  as  they 
had  opened  their  mouths,  and  began  their  story  in  appear- 
ance 10  another  purpose. 

Locke.  Memoirs  of  Anthony  Earl  of  Siaflesiury. 

At  once,  in  bright  procession  spied, 
The  female  world  was  at  my  side. 
All.  by  inquiry,  as  I  found, 
Ou  one  important  errand  bound. 

Brooke.  Fables.  Temple  of  Hymen. 

ERRHI'NE.  Fr.  Errhine;  Gr.  E^^^ya,  from 
fv,  and  (3ij/,  the  nose. 

The  examples  explain  the  application  of  the 
■worrl. 

Likewise  Lysimachia  stancheth  bloud  either  in  drinke, 
liniment,  or  errhine  put  up  into  the  nose. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  12. 

And  we  see  sage  or  betony  bruised,  sneezing-powder,  and 
other  powders  or  liquors  (which  the  physitians  call  errhines) 
put  into  the  nose,  draw  flegme.  and  water  from  the  head. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  s.  38. 

ERU'CTATE.  >      Tr. Eructation:  Sp.Eructar, 
Erccta'tiox.      J  eructacion  ,-   It.  Eriitlare,  erut- 

tazione ;  hid. Eructatio,  from  eructare ;  Gr.Epivy- 

fiv,  to  throw  out,  to  force  out. 

To  throw  up,  (sc.  wind ; )  to  belch. 


of  fire,  that  the  sparks  of  them  have  burnt  houses 

above  fifty  miles  off,  transported  thither  by  a  direct  strong 

■niai.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  27. 

But,  after  all,  cabbage  ('tis  confess'd)  is  greatly  accused  for 
lying  xmdigested  in  the  stomach,  and  provoiving  emcta- 
tions  :  which  makes  me  wonder  at  the  veneration  we  read 
the  ancients  had  for  them,  calling  them  divine,  and  swear- 
ing i)tr  brassicam.— Evelyn,  discourse  of  Sallelts. 
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Though  he  should  sign  a  hundred  protests  ir.  a  session, 
and  daily  erKC/n(f  his  invectives  arainst  the  most  respect- 
able men,  we  will  not  be  misled.— Xnox,  Ess.  9. 

Never  let  him  read  with  an  indigestion,  nor  after  vomit- 
ing, nor  with  sour  ernclatiovs. 

Sir  iV.  Jones.  Economicks  and  Private  Morals. 

E'RUDITE,  ar/;'.  )      Fr. Erudilion ;  It.Eruditn, 
Erldi'tion.  \erudilione;   Sp.  Erndito,  eni- 

diciun ;  Lat.  Eruditio,  from  erudire,  [e,  and  rudis, 
from  raudm,  which  is  from  the  Gr.  'Pa;85os,  virga, 
sc.  impolita.)  extra  ruditatem  ponere,— to  free  from 
roughness,  (Vossius.) 

Polished  or  well  wrought ;  and,  (met.)  well  in- 
structed, well  taught,  deeply  learned. 

The  kinges  highnes  as  a  most  erudite  price  and  a  most 
faithfuU  kinge  in  hys  moste  famouse  hoke  amoge  many  other 
great  authorities  &  reasons,  preced  him,  [Luther)  sore  with 
yi  that  the  gloriouse  apostle  Savnct  Paule  calleth  it  a  great 
sacrament  himselfe.— Sir.  T.  More.   Worhes,  p.  6J0. 


Fame  be  thv  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice  fam'd  beyond,  beyond  all  erudition. 

Shal:espcare.  Troll.  §•  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

We  have  not  all  of  us  need  of  the  skill  in  hunting,  of 
military  science,  of  the  art  of  n,avigation.  nor  of  the  mecha- 
nicall  handicrafts  of  artizans ;  but  we  all  stand  in  need  of 
learning  and  erudition.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  652. 

But  sure  there  is  a  middle  way  to  be  followed ;  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  young  lady's  person  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
but  the  erudition  of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  regarded. 
Spectator,  No.  66. 
"  'Twere  well,"  says  one,  sage,  erudite,  profound. 
Terribly  arch'd.  aiid  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
"  'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases  :  w  hat's  the  world  to  you  ? " 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iii. 
He  was  not  long  satisfied  with  his  Inslitulion  of  a  Chris- 
tian man  ;  he  ordered  a  new  book  to  be  composed,  called 
the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  vmn. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  c.  32. 

ERU'GINOUS.  Lat.  ^ rug inostts, horn  arugo, 
the  rust  of  hrnsx,  (ces.  (crk. ) 

Fr.  Erijgincu.T,  which  Cotgrave  says  is,  "  of  the 
colour  of  verdigrcase ;  rusty,  cankred  or  cor- 
rupted." 

Now  artificial  copperose,  and  such  as  we  commonly  use, 
is  a  rough  and  acrimonious  kind  of  salt  drawn  out  of  fer- 
reous  and  eruginous  earths,  partaking  chiefly  of  iron  and 
copper.— Brou'ii.  Vulgar  Erraurs,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

ERU'PTION.  )       Fr.  Eruption;    It.  Eruzinne : 
Eri'ptive.         )  Sp.  Eriipcion  :     Lat.  Eruptio, 
from  erumpere,  eruptum,  to  break  or  burst  forth, 
(e,  and  rvmpcre,  to  burst. ) 

A  breaking  or  bursting  out  or  forth  ;  a  bursting 
or  rushing  forth  ;  a  sallying  forth  ;  shouting  or 
exclaiming. 

Miserable  losses  and  continual  had  the  Eng'i.'h  by  their 

frequent  eruptions,  from  this  time  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s   1. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not : 

But  in  the  grosse  and  scope  of  my  opinion 

This  boades  some  strange  eruption  to  our  State. 

Shakespeare.  Haniie:,  Acli.  sc.  1. 
For  certain  it  is,  that  to  his  often  mentioned  secretary, 
Dr.  Mason,  whom  he  [the  Duke  of  Buckinirham]  laid  in  a 
pallet  near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thonshts,  he 
would,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyes,  break  out 
into  bitter  and  passionate  eruptions. 

Retiquice  Wotloniance,  p.  227. 


■ulgar  Ertours,  b  iii.  c.  16. 
So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat. 
And  swelling  sinews  echoing  blows  repeat ; 
From  the  volcanos  gross  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 

Garth.   Tlic  Dispensary.  c.\. 

The  confusion  of  things,  the  eruptions  of  barbarians,  the 

straits  of  emperours,  the  contentions  of  princes.  Src.  did  all 

turn  to  account  for  him  ;   and  in  confusion  of  things  he  did 

snatch  what  he  could  to  himself. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
'Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all : 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud  i 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 
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It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  diseases  in  the  state 
to  sink  in  by  fits,  and  re-appear. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

E.S,  our  genitive  and  plural  termination,  may 
be  the  article  As,  in  Ger.  Es,  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing to — taken. 

E'SBAIED.  Fr.  £s6aAiV,  — Abashed.  See 
B.\sE  and  Baw.     Chaucer  writes,  abawed. 

Wherewith  [the  Letter  of  Parmenio]  he  [Alexander] 
beynge  nothynge  esbaied,  helde  in  his  handes  the  letter,  and 
receyuyng  the  medycyne  that  Philippe  gaue  hym,  at  cone 
tyme  delyuered  the  letter  open  to  Philj'p,  and  dranke  also 
the  medycyne.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govcrnuvr,  b.  iii.  c.  IS. 

E.SC.AL.VDE.  From  scnla,  a  ladder,  so 
called  from  the  separations  between  step  and  step; 
from  A.  S.  Scijl-an,  to  divide,  to  separate. 

"  Fr.  Escalade,  a  scalado,  a  skating  ,-  the  taking 
or  surprising  of  a  place  by  skaling"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Fr.  Eschelle,  a  ladder.  Brunne  uses  eschele, 
generally,  for  a  division  of  an  army. 


And  for  the  escaladaes,  they  had  so  bad  successe,  as  the 
rebels  were  driuen  from  the  walles  with  the  losse  of  two 
hundred  men.— Bnco;;.  Hen  VII.  p.  181. 

ESCA'LOP.  "  I  believe  (says  Skinner)  from 
the  A.S.  Scala,  a  shell:"  and  shell  is  from  the 
A.  S.  Scyl-an,  to  divide,  to  separate.  The  scol'rip 
is  particularly  so  called,  because  the  edges  of  the 
shell  are  unequal  and  jagged. 

With  such   ornament  and   decoration  as  best  become* 

them;  as  to  Nymphs,  Tritons.  Sea-Gods,  Mcu/o;i-.<;hells,  So. 

Evelyn.  An  Account  of  Aichiticls. 

How  can  we  imagine  that  any  laws  of  motion  car  d-ter- 
mine  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  that  they  should  be  divided 
into  so  many  jags  or  escallo/is,  and  curiously  indented  rojnd 
the  edges.— Ray.  On  ttie  Creation,  pt.  i. 


The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  i 


Thomson.  Summer. 


Anon,  with  black  eruption  from  its  jaws 
A  night  of  .smoke,  thick  driving,  wave  on  v 
In  stormy  flow,  and  cloud  involving  cloud, 
Rolls  surging,  extinguishing  the  day. 


Mallet.  The  Excursion,  c.  1. 


sC  A'PE,  V.  ^  Menage  ( Orig.  Delia  . 
c.\'PF,,  n.  I  Ilnl.)  considers  the  It.  i 
ca'per.  I  ard  Scampare  to  be  th 

ca'pin,".,  n.   )  words,  and  derives  the 


ESCA'PE,  i'. 

E: 
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Lingua. 
Scapare 
the  same 
s  them  from 
the  Lat.  Campus,  q.d.  ex  campo  cxire.  And 
Kilian  (in  v.  Schampcn,  abire)  says,  GnWEschap- 
per  ;  It.  Scampare ,-  Sp.  Escapar ,  Ang.  Escape. 
See  Scape. 

To  go  away,  (sc. )  out  of  the  reach  of  danger, 
out  of  difficulty,  out  of  sight,  out  of  notice.  And 
as  tho — 

"  Fr.   Eschnpper, — to  flie,   evade,  avoid ;   shift 

away  ;  to  scape,  come  or  pass  throuoh,  safely  ;  to 

free'  himself,  or  get  rid  from ;  to  slip,  creep  or 

winde  out  of,"  (Cotgrave.) 

-Esropi"/-,— occurs  in  the  margin,  2  Kings  ix.  L5. 

His  praier  did  him  bryng  out  of  his  hard  cas, 
Thanked  God  &  him  so  well  for  him  had  schaped, 
That  of  his  anguys  grim  so  lightly  was  escaped. 

R.B,unne,  p.  201. 
He  suld  not  escape,  thorgh  bisshop  granted  fre. 
Of  non  hot  of  the  pape  myght  he  assoyled  be.— W.  p.  122. 

But  swiche  a  rain  down  from  the  welken  shedde 
That  slow  the  fire,  and  made  to  him  escape. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  V.  14,650. 
And  though  your  grene  youthe  floure  as  yet, 

In  crepeth  age  alway  as  still  as  ston. 
And  deth  manaseth  every  age.  and  smit 

lu  each  estat,  for  ther  escapeth  non. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  T.  7999. 
But  fro  this  perille  netheles 
With  his  wisedome  Kynge  Lilys 
Escapeth,  and  it  ouerpasseth. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  h. 


However  urg'd,  the  servants  of  the  queen 
Assaulted  his,  as  he  from  council  went ; 
"Uliere  his  own  person  eagerly  pursu  d 
Hardly  (by  boat)  escap'd  the  multitude. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 
Yet  not  escaped  from  the  dew  reward 
Of  his  bad  deedes,  which  daily  he  increast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
Bns.  Hee  is  fled,  he  is  fled,  and  dares  not  sit  it  out. 
Bri.  What  has  he  made  an  escape,  which  way?  follow, 
neighbour  Haggise.— S.  Jonson.  Barthol.  Faire,  Act  iv.  sc.6. 

Wiich  my  father's  servants  had  so  well  concealed,  at  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  a  private  part  of  my  house, 
that  they  escnpod  the  search  of  the  enemy,  who  had  plun- 
dered ail  they  could  find,  broken  all  the  windows,  taken 
away  the  leads,  and  pulled  up  the  boards  in  most  parts  of 
the  house.— iiii/oic.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  lo6. 
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No  sootifif  vra.3  the  king's  escape  taken  notice  of  by  the 
guards,  but  Col.  Whallcy  hastened  to  the  parliament  with 
the  letter  which  the  king  had  left  upon  his  table,  shewing 
the  reasons  of  his  witlidrawing,  and  his  resolution  not  to 
desert  the  interest  of  the  army. 

Ludlow.  :tIemoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

The  greater  the  evil  is,  the  more  reason  is  there  to  ven- 
ture the  loss  of  a  less  good,  or  the  suffering  of  a  less  evil  for 
the  escaping  q£  it. — Witkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

But  soon  the  victor  must  his  conquest  mourn : 
See  !  great  Alphonso  swift  to  vengeance  turn, 
When  not  a  wretch  escapes  the  general  doom 
To  bear  the  fatal  tidings  back  to  Rome. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fmioso,  b.  iii. 

E'SCHAU.  Gr.  Eo-xapa ;  ¥\:  Eschare ;  a 
shar  or  hard  scab  upon  a  hurt,  sore,  wound  ;  also, 
the  crust  which  ariseth  upon  an  actual  or  poten- 
tial cautery,  (Cotgrave,)  from  A.  S.  Scir-an,  to 
shear,  to  separate.     See  Scar. 

The  ashes  of  certain  locusts  without  wings,  called  by  the 
Grieks  Try.'calides,  cause  the  thick  routes  and  cscarres  that 
grow  about  the  brims  of  ulcers  to  fall  oft'. 

Holland.  Plinie,  h.  xxx.  c.  13. 

At  length  nature  seemM  to  make  a  separation  between 
the  cancerated  and  sound  breast,  such  as  you  often  see  where 
a  caustic  hath  been  applied,  the  eschar  divides  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.— ^oj/fe.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  G47. 

ESCHE'AT,  t).  ^  Fr.  Eschd,  which  Cot- 
Esche'at,  n.  I  grave  properly  calls,  a  thing 
Esche'atage.  f fallen  to;  from  cscheoir,  to 
Esche'.^tor.         )  fall;  and  chcoir  is  from  the 

Lat.   Cadere,  to  fall.     In  Legibus  Neapolitanis  et 

Sicanis,  Excadentia  dicitur.   (  See  Spelman,  Ghss. 

ArchcEologicum.)     See  the  quotations  from  Fuller 

and  Blaciistone  ;  and  also  To  Cheat. 

To  fall  to,  (sc.)  to  the  lord  or  other  superior 

power. 

Le-ilyn  &  Dauid  haf  born  grete  honour. 

And  Snowdon  com  to  grith,  ilk  castelle  and  tourc 

To  the  kyng  is  eschele.  R.  Brunne,  p.  241. 


Now  is  steward  for  his  achates,  now  is  eschetour  for  his 
wrongs,  now  is  losel  for  his  sonirs. 

Chaucer.  The  Teslamenl  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 

With  that  the  kynge  right  in  his  place 

Anon  foorthe  in  that  freshe  hete 

An  erledome,  whiche  then  ol  csclute 

"VVas  late  falle  into  his  honde, 

Unto  this  knight,  with  rent  and  londc. 

Hath  youe,  and  with  his  chartre  seased.— GoiCiv.  C.  A.  b.i. 

But  surely  my  guise  is  not  to  laye  the  fautcs  of  the 
noucrhtye,  to  the  charge  of  my  whole  companye,  vppon  shy- 
ryffr;s  and  call  them  rauenous,  nor  to  rayle  vppon  esche'oiirs 
and  call  theym  extorcionours.—Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  86S. 

But  being  now  prevented  so  by  persecucion,  that  he  can- 
not bestow  them  in  that  other  good  wale  that  he  wold,  yet 
while  he  parteth  fro  them,  because  he  wil  not  parte  fro  tlic 
f.iitli.  thoughe  the  Diuel's  escheainur  violently  take  them 
from  him,  yet  willinglie  geueth  he  them  to  God. 

Id.  lb.  p.  1227. 

So  this,  breath'd  on  by  no  full  influence. 
Hath  hung  e'er  since  unminded  in  suspence. 
As  doubtfull  whether  't  should  escheated  be 
To  ruine,  or  redeem'd  to  majesty. 

Carlwright.  On  Christ-Church  Buildings. 

And  therefore  composing  and  framing  himselfe  on  purpose 
to  counterfeit  a  noddle  and  a  verie  innocent,  as  suffering 
himselfe  and  all  that  he  had  to  fall  into  the  king's  h.ands  as 
an  escheat,  [prndce.]  he  refused  not  to  be  misnamed  Brutus, 
a  name  appropriate  to  unreasonable  creatures. 

Holland.  Licics,  p.  39. 

For  the  name  escheator  cometh  from  the  French  word 
c^rft^oir,  which  signifieth  to  happen,  or  fall  out ;  and  he  by 
his  place  is  to  search  into  any  profit  accrewing  to  the  crown 
by  casualty,  by  the  condemnation  of  malefactors,  persons 
dying  without  an  heir,  or  leaving  him  in  minority,  &c. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Somersetshire. 

And  when  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  dis  • 
solved,  it  was  then  judged  in  favour  of  the  lord  by  escheat. 
Burnet.  Reformation,  vol.  i.  b.  iii. 

In  those  times  were  established  the  ridiculous  rights  of 
escheatage  and  shipwrecks. 

Montesquieu.  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  h.  xxi.  c.  13. 

Escheat,  we  may  remember,  was  one  of  the  fruits  and 
consequences  of  fcedal  tenure,  the  word  itself  is  originally 
French  or  Norman,  in  which  language  it  signifies  chance  or 
accident :  and  with  us  it  denotes  an  obstruction  of  the 
course  of  descent,  and  a  consequent  determination  of  the 


ESC 

ESCHE'CKED,  i.  e.  Cheched  or  chechered, 
(qv.) 

Diuerse  also  were  slain  on  the  Earle  of  Richmond's  part 
at  this  last  encounter,  and  among  other  an  Knglish  knight, 
that  bare  armes,  eschecked  siluer  and  gules. 

Holinshed.  Edw.III.  an.  1340. 

ESCHE'W.  Fr.  Eschever ;  Dut.  Schouwen, 
schuweri;  Ger.  Scheuen ,  Sw.  Sky;  and  perhaps 
the  A.  S.  Scun-ian,  to  shun.  Menage  (in  v. 
Echever)  derives  from  D'excaveie, 

To  shun,  to  avoid,  to  fly  from. 

Hald  nat  of  harlotes,  hu>Te  nat  here  tales. 
Kameliche  atte  mete,  suche  men  eschywe. 

Piers  Plouhman,r>.U(l. 


Now  shul  ye  understonde,  that  al  be  it  so  that  non  crthly 
man  msLy  eschewe  al  venial  sinnes,  yet  may  he  refreine  him, 
by  the  brenning  love  that  he  hath  to  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  by  prayer  and  confession,  and  other  good  werkes,  so 
that  it  shal  but  litel  grieve.— C/(««cer.    The  Pcrsones  Tale. 


A  tale  thou  shalt  vnderstond, 

How  that  a  knight  shall  armes  sewe. 

And  for  the  while  his  ease  eschcwe. — Id.  lb.  h.  iv. 

■Whylis  the  kynge  was  in  his  feastinge  (the  haiule  of  God 
wrj-teth  his  destruccion)  let  them  lerne  therefore  to  estiew 
excesse  dronkenes  and  blasphemies  in  banketinge  and  fest- 
ing.—Jogc.  The  Exposieion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

These  curious  douhts  which  good  men  doe  eschew. 
Make  many  atheists,  and  doe  better  f^-w. 

Stirling.  Doomes-dag.   The  Kinth  Houre, 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy?  Fenton,  heauen  glue  thee 
ioy,  what  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Many  little  neglects  I  [King  Charles]  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  set  down:  as  her  eschewing  to  he  in  my  company, 
when  I  have  any  thing  to  speak  to  her  [the  Queen],  I  must 
manage  her  servants  first,  else  1  am  sure  to  be  denied. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs.  Letters  ^-  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 

I  suppose  there  are  but  few  of  )-ou  but  know  some  such 
among  your  acquaintance,  and  none  but  may  be  very  service- 
able both  to  God  and  them,  by  putting  them  in  mind,  as  ye 
have  occasion,  that  they  must  not  only  eschew  evil  but  do 
good  in  the  world.  That  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  avoid 
what  God  hath  forbidden,  but  they  must  do  also  what  he 
hath  commanded,  as  ever  they  expect  and  hope  for  his  love 
and  favour.— £p.  Bereridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  83. 

ESCO'RT,  r.  )      "  Fr.  Escorle ;  a  guide,  con- 
E'scoRT,  n.        \  voy,  safe  conduct ;  a  direction 

or   safeguard   for   the   way,"   (Cotgrave.)     The 

word  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  long  standing 

in  English. 

Fr.  Escorte ;  It.  Scoria,  formed  from  scoryere, 

and  this  from  excorrigere,  that  is,  diriijere,  to  guide 

or  direct,  (  Menage. ) 


Ho  I 


Satir 


h.  ii. 


Having  contrived,  by  making  forced  stages  while  the 
troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary  rate,  to  make  a 
stay  of  five  days  at  Benares,  I  was  thereby  furnished  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
province,  which  1  am  anxious  to  communicate  to  yon. 

Burke,   /f-'oris,  vol.  ii.  Letter  from  W.Hastings. 

ESCO'T.  Vr.  Escvller ;  everyone,  says  Cot- 
grave, to  pay  his  shot.  His  nhot,  is  his  ca.^t ;  that 
which  (the  money  which)  he  is  to  cast  or  throw 
down.  "  How  are  they  escofted?"  how  is  their  scot 
or  share  of  the  reciioiiing  paid  ?  i.  e.  how  gre  they 
paid  for  or  supported  ?     See  Scot. 


ESCRO'W.  A  scrawl,  (qv.)  as  it  is  explained 
in  the  example. 

A  delivery  may  be  either  absolute,  that  is  to  the  pai-ty  or 
grantee  himself;  or  to  a  third  person,  to  hold  till  some  con- 
ditions be  performed  on  the  part  of  the  grantee :  in  which 
last  case  it  is  not  delivered  as  a  deed,  but  as  an  escrow  ,•  that 
is,  as  z..icroicl  or  writing,  which  is  not  to  take  effect  as  a 
deed  till  the  conditions  he  performed :  and  then  it  is  a  deed 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. — Blackstone.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

ESCRY'.  To  detect  or  discover.  See  Descry, 
and  AscRY. 


ESC 


M.  Thomas  Fleming, 
aft«r  they  had  bene  aduertised  of  the  Spaniards'  expedition 
by  their  scoutes  aud  espials. — Hackluyt.  Fog.  vol.  i.  p.  596. 

The  very  next  day,  being  the  20th  of  July,  about  high 
noon,  was  the  Spanish  fleete  escried  ity  the  English,  which 
with  the  south-west  wind  came  sailing  along,  and  passed  by 
Plimmouth.— /rf.  /*. 

ESCU'AGE.  Fr.  Escu,  scutum  ;  "  Qui  silicet 
clypeos  in  bello  geslare  obligantur;  those  who 
were  bound  to  carry  shields  in  war,"  (Skinner. ) 

The  pecuniary  satisfaction  of  which  Blackstone 
speaks,  was  a  compensation  for  actual  service ; 
money  paid  in  lieu  oi shields  or  shield-bearers;  i.  e. 
of  soldiers. 


•ith  him  into  Poicto 

Holinshed.  King  John,  an.  1215. 

The  next  was  a  duty  reserved  anciently  out  of  every 
knight's  fee:  which,  at  first,  was  constantly  paid  as  a  quit- 
rent,  but  being  very  small,  came,  in  time,  to  be  neglected  by 
the  kings,  that  contented  themselves  with  the  military 
attendance  of  the  knights  in  their  wars :  and  with  levying 
sometimes  a  greater  duty,  upon  great  or  urgent  occasions, 
under  the  name  of  eicuage,  which  was  burihensome  and 
odious,  till  the  proportions  and  occasions  came  to  be  ascer- 
tained.—Sir  W.  Temple.  Introd.  to  llie  History  of  England. 

This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last  rame  to  be  levied  by 
assessments,  at  so  much  for  every  knight's  fee ;  and  there- 
fore this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  scutagium  in  Latin,  or 
serritium  scuti ;  scutum  being  then  a  well  known  denomi- 
nation for  money :  and,  in  like  manner,  it  was  called  in  our 
northern  French,  escuage ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary,  instead 
of  a  military  service.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iL  c.  5. 

E'SCULENT,  adj.  \       Lat.   Esculentus,    that 
E'scuLENT,  n.  )  may  be  eaten  ;  from  esca, 

food,  and  esca  from  edere,  es-um,  to  eat. 

Any  thing  eatable,  or  that  can  or  may  be  eaten. 

Thou  never  hadst  in  thy  house,  to  stay  men's  stomachs, 
A  piece  of  Suffolk  cheese  or  gammon  of  bacon, 
Or  any  esculent,  as  the  learned  call  it. 
Maasinger.  A  New  Wag  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Of  hearbs  and  plants  some  are  good  to  eat  raw,  others 
only  after  they  are  boyled  or  have  passed  the  (ire,  but  a 
number  of  hearbs  are  not  esculent  at  all. 

Bacon.  Naturall  History,  §  630. 

So  generally  those  knowledges  relish  best,  that  have  an 

infusion  somewhat  more  esculent  of  flesh  in  them  :  such  as 

are  civile  history,  morality,  policy,  about  the  which  men's 

aflections,  praises,  fortunes,  doc  turne.  and  are  conversaut. 

Id.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wait,  b.  X.  c.  1. 

His  various  esculents,  from  glowing  beds 
Give  the  fair  promise  of  delicious  feasts. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

Take  therefore  all  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  and  esculent 
grain  for  food,  and  together  with  the  seven  holy  men,  your 
respective  wives,  and  pairs  of  all  animals,  enter  the  ark 
without  fear.— Sir  W.  Jones.  Chrun.  of  the  Hindus. 

ESCU'TCHEON.  \    Scutcheon,  from  the  Lat. 

Escu'tcheoned.  )  Scutum,  a  shield.  "  Fr. 
Escusson,  a  small  target  or  shield." 

"  E.%cussoner,  —  to  defend  or  cover  with  a 
scutcheon  or  shield,"  (Cotgrave.) 

But  this  preferment  of  one  before  another  does  not  cnn- 
sist  in  giving  secular  advantages  before  the  other,  temporal 
honours  and  precedences  in  processions,  in  escutcheons  and 
atchievments,  but  in  doing  the  duty  of  that  which  is  incura 
bent,  and  making  the  other  minister  to  that  which  is  more 
necessary. — Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

This  folly  and  profusion  so  far  provoked  the  people,  that 
they  threw  dirt  in  the  night  on  his  [Richard  Cromwell] 
escutcheon  that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  Somerset 
Yionse.—Ludlmc.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

For  what,  gay  friend,  is  this  esculcheon'd  world, 
Which  hangs  out  death  in  one  eternal  night; 
A  night,  that  glooms  us  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  wraps  our  thoughts,  at  banquets,  in  the  shroud. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  2. 

Hence  without  blushing  (say  whate'er  we  can) 
We  more  regard  th'  escutcheon  than  the  man  : 
Yet,  true  to  nature  and  her  instincts,  prize 
The  hound  or  spaniel  as  his  talent  lies.  ,,,,„, 

Cawthorn.  Nobility.  A  Moral  Essay,  (1752.) 

The  addition  of  the  escocheon  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
his  own,  [Surrey's]  although  used  by  the  family  of  Norfolk 
for  many  years,  and  justified  by  the  authority  of  the  heralda, 
was  a  sufficient  foundation  for  an  impeachment  of  high  trea- 
son.— Worlon.  Historu  of  English  Poetry,  vol,  iii, 


ESP 

ESLO'IN.     Fr.   Esbigner,   to  remove. 


As  appears  in  an  old  report  wliero  one  was  committed 
for  esloigninn  a  ward  into  Wales. 

Braylon.  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  7.  Illustr. 

ESMA'IE.  "  Fr.  Esmayer,  s'esmat/er,  to  be  sad, 
pensive,  astonied,  careful ;  to  take  thought," 
(  Cotgrave. )     See  Dismay. 

But  Jason  wolde  not  hym  esmaii 

And  saide  :  of  euery  worldes  euro 

Fortune  stant  in  auenture 

Paranter  wele,  paranter  wo.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

E'SOTERY.     ^       h-a.t.  Esotericus,  frorci  Ea-a- 
Esotf.'rick.         y  dev,    inward,    within.       See 
Esote'ricili.y.  J  Exoterick,  and  the  quotation 
there  from  Search. 

The  first  example  explains  the  usage. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like  tliat  of  tlie  other 
sects,  was  divided  into  the  exoteric  and  esoteric:  the  open, 
taught  to  ail;  and  tlie  secret,  taught  to  a  select  number. 

Warburion.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  Note  [BB.] 

The  first  observation  I  shall  make  on  this  long  passage  is, 
that  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  nature  of  superior  beings, 
was  handled  in  a  two-fold  manner ;  exoterically ;  and  then 
the  discourse  was  of  the  national  Gods :  esoterically ;  and 
then  it  was  of  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  2.  That  the  ex- 
oteric teaching  admitted  fable  and  falsehood,  fabulosa  vol 
licila  :  tlie  esoteric  only  what  the  teacher  believed  to  be 
true,  nihil  Jabutosum  penitus. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  s.  2. 

ESPA'LIER.  "  Fr.  Espalier,— an  hedgerow 
of  sundry  fruit-trees  set  close  together,  their 
boughs  interlaced  one  within  another,  and  heid  in 
with  stakes,  rales,  ov pales,"  (Cotgrave.)  And  see 
3Icnaf/e. 

From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shower  shall  fall ; 
And  grapes  long-lingring  on  my  only  wall 
And  figs  from  standard  and  espalier  join. 

Pope.  Horace,  Sat.  2. 
Here,  shelter'd  from  the  north  his  ripening  fruits 
Display  their  sweet  temptations  from  the  wall. 
Or  from  the  gay  espalier.  Dodslci/.  Agricullure,  c.  2. 


^  Fr.  Espcce,  a  kind  o 
>  Espcciel ;  par  especial, 
)  cially,  particularly,  pecu 


or  sort. 


ESPE'CIAL. 

Espe'ciallv.        >  j^spcciei ;  par  especial,   espe- 
EspF.'ciALNEss.  )  cially,  particularly,  peculiarly. 
Lat.  Specialis,  from  species.      See  Special. 

Particular,  peculiar,  principal  or  chief,  distin- 
guished. 

And  then  shuin  ye  kepe  this  for  a  general  reulc.  First 
yo  shuln  clepe  to  youre  conseil  a  few  of  youre  frendes  that 
lien  especial.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Zlelibeus. 

But  now  wold  I  fain  that  ye  wold  condescend  in  especial, 
and  telle  me  how  liketh  you  or  what  seemetli  you  by  oure 
conseiJlours  that  we  ban  chosen  in  oure  present  nede. 

Id.  lb. 

There  was  together  wytli  others,  Duinnorix  the  Heduan, 
of  whom  we  haue  spoken  before,  him  in  especialbje  Cesar 
determined  to  haue  with  him,  bicause  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  desyrous  of  alteration,  and  desyrous  of  souereinty,  of 
great  courage,  and  of  great  authority,  amonge  the  Galles. 

Goldiug.  Ciesar,  fol.  III. 

But  I  being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  world,  haue 
found  out  another  sort  of  men,  whom  of  all  others  I  would 
be  loth  should  reade  any  of  my  doinges.  especially  such 
things  as  either  touched  Christ,  or  any  good  doctrine. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  oJRhelorique,  Prol.  to  tlie  Reader. 

For  plaine  it  is,  that  the  state  allowed  and  gave  rings  only 
to  certain  especiall  lieutenants  when  thev  were  to  go  in  em- 
bassage to  forraine  nations.— Holland.  P'linie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  1. 

Lat.  But  wondrous  strange,  that  any  difference. 
Especially  of  such  a  deadly  nature. 
Should  e'er  divide  so  eminent  a  friendship. 

Massi/iger.  The  Parliament  of  Loce,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Your  precious  diamond  in  especialness. 

Loe.  Elisse  of  Brightest  Beautie,  a  Sermon,  (1G14,)  p.  25. 
And  therefore  that  which  Saint  Paul  thought  of  so  great 
importance,  as  to  give  especial  orders  to  Timothy,  to  press 
upon  the  Ephesian  citizens,  will  always  be  very  fit  to  be 
Beriously  recommended  to  you  in  this  place;  and  more  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  since  it  is  the  proper  work  of  the  day. 

Sharp.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Abraliam,  the  father  of  the  faitliful.  and  especial  friend  of 

God,  was  called  out  of  his  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  to 

wander  in  a  strange  land,  and  lodge  in  tents,  without  any 

fixed  habitation. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  S. 

In  the  character  of  Destroyer  also  we  may  look  upon  this 
Indian  Deity  as  corresponding  with  the  Stygian  Jove  or 
Pluto  ;  especially  since  Call,  or  Time  in  the  feminine  gender, 
is  a  name  of  his  consort,  who  will  appear  hereafter  to  be 
Proserpine,— i'ir  W.  Jones,  Gods  ofGretce,  Italy,  &  India. 


Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  2. 
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E'SPERANCE.  "  Fr.  Esperance,— hope,  trust, 
confidence,  affiance,"  (Cotgrave.)     From  Esperer, 
to  hope  ;   Lat.  Sper-are. 
O  jeste,  vnto  thy  verj'  foes 

for  whether  may  haue  more, 
(If  Fortune  frowne  and  grefes  grow  on) 
fs^jcranci;  to  his  store?-    "~       ' 

And  heere  I  draw  a  sword, 

Whose  worthy  temper  I  intend  to  staine 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  nieete  withall, 
In  the  aduenture  of  this  perillous  day  : 
Now  Esperance,  Percy,  and  set  on. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  IV.  kci  v.  sc.  2. 

When  Henry  Hotspur,  so  with  his  high  deeds  infiam'd, 
Doth  second  him  again,  and  through  such  dangers  press. 
That  Douglas's  valiant  deeds  he  made  to  seem  the  less, 
As  still  the  people  cried,  "  A  Percy  esperance." 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 

ESPI'RITUAL,  i.  e.  spiritual,  (qv.) 

So  faire  it  was,  that  trusteth  well 

It  semed  a  place  cspirituell. — Chaucer.  Mom.  of  the  Pose. 

ESPO'USE,  y.  ^        Fr.Espouser;   It.Sposare; 

Espo'usAi.,  n.        I  Lat.     Spondere,      spo?ismn  ,- 

Espo'usAL,  adj.    /  which  Vossius  says,  ex  eo  est, 

Espo'csER.  J  quia   sponderent    in   a-irov^, 

quo  lihatio,  vel  lihamen,  item  fadus  notatur.    Nam 

in   foedere   Uhahant,    quod   o-TreySei;/,   Greecis ;    to 

make  libations,  (sc. )  by  way  of  pledge,  treaty,  or 

engagement. 

Fr.  Espouser, — to  wed,  to  marry ;  also,  to  de- 
fend, embrace,  undertake,  entertain  as  his  own ; 
take  wholly  upon  him,  (Cotgrave.) 

And  eke  vpon  hir  lorde  she  thought, 

or  that  he  so  vntruely  wrought. 

And  had  his  espousaile  broke. 

She  maketh  a  uowe  it  shall  be  wrote.— Goa'er.  Con.  A.h.Y. 

And  in  ys  moneth  of  January  next  ensuynge,  and  ix.  daye 
of  the  same  kynge,  Phylip  spoused  his  second  wyfe  Blaunche, 
sometyme  the  doughter  of  the  Quene  of  Navarii,  lately 
dissesid,  which  was  suster  vnto  the  Erie  of  Fovz ;  which 
espoiisayles  were  secretly  done  in  the  manour  of  Robt.  Erie 
of  Bia.y.—Fabya?i.  Philippi,  an.  349. 

We  love  our  friends,  because  tliey  are  our  image,  and  we 
love  our  God,  because  we  are  his.  So  then,  the  beloved 
opinion  being  thus  wedded  to  the  intellect ;  the  case  of  our 
espoused  self  becomes  our  own. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  13. 

In  the  interim  the  earl  was  commanded  not  to  deliver  the 
aforesaid  proxy  of  the  prince  for  the  disposorios  or  espousal, 
until  Cliristmas.— //owe/i,  b.  i.  s.  3.  Let.  27. 

After  she  was  layd,  there  came  in  Maximilian's  arabassa- 
dour  with  letters  of  procuration,  and  in  the  presence  of 
sundry  noble  personages,  men  and  women,  put  his  legge 
(strip't  naked  to  the  knee)  betweene  the  espousall  sheets. 

Bacun.  Hen.  VII.  p.  80. 

Thereupon,  hoping  that  a  parliament  would  espouse  his 
quarrel,  and  furnish  him  with  money  for  the  carrying  on  of 
his  design,  he  summoned  one  to  meet  at  Westminster,  on 
the  3d  of  April  1C40.— i«a'/o«'.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

A  due  expression  of  asperity  against  the  enemies  of  God, 
the  king  and  the  publick  peace,  is  not  the  reviling  men- 
tioned or  intended  in  the  text,  the  scene  of  which  is  properly 
private  revenge,  not  a  zealous  espousal  of  the  publick  iiiiu- 
lies.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

In  Rome  had  you  espons'd  the  vanqui.-^h'd  cause, 
Infiam'd  her  senate  and  upheld  her  laws, 
Your  manly  scenes  had  liberty  restor'd. 
And  given  the  just  success  to  Cato's  sword. 

Philips.  To  Mr.  Addison,  on  Calo. 
The  espousers  of  that  unauthorized  and  detestable  scheme 
have  been  weak  enough  to  assert,  that  there  is  a  knowledge 
in  the  elect,  peculiar  to  those  chosen  vessels. 

Allen.  Ser.  p.  11.  July  19,  1761. 
Great,  gracious  master,  whose  unbounded  sway. 
Felt  thro'  ten  thousand  worlds,  those  worlds  obey ; 
Wilt  tlipu  for  once  thy  awfuU  glories  shade. 
And  deign  t'  espouse  the  creature  thou  hast  made. 

Lanyhorne.  The  Duchess  of  Mazarine. 

ESPY',  v.'\      (Anciently  also  written  Aspy, 
Espy',  n.      (qv.)      Fr.   Espier,-     It.    Spiare; 
Espi'al.       f  iip.  Espiar ;  Dut.  Spien,  speuren, 
Espi'er.      )  spieden ;     Ger.  Spaehcr,   spueren, 
spuehren ,-    A.  S.  Spyrian,  which    Somner   inter- 
prets, vestigare,  investigare,  indagare,  exquirere, 
scrutari,  explorare  ;  to  search  out  by  the  track  or 
trace,  to  inquire,  and  make  diligent  search. 

To  look  out,  to  observe  or  behold,  to  see ;  to 
seek  or  search  after,  to  watch,  to  detect,  discover. 
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But  whau  thou  haet  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  mf, 

Ygeten  us  these  kneding  tubbes  thre. 

Than  shalt  thou  hang  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hie, 

That  no  man  of  our  perveyance  espie. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  S366 

The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices, 

Dspied  hath  hire  sones  pleine  entente, 

How  he  wol  lete  his  olde  sacrifices. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tate,  v.  4744. 

Thou  spake  right  now  of  thilke  traitour  deth, 

That  in  this  contree  all  our  frendes  fleth  ; 

Have  here  my  trouth  as  thou  art  his  espie  ; 

Tell  wher  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  able. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,689. 

Wherfore,  Melibeus,  this  is  oure  sentence ;  we  conseille 
you  aboven  alle  thing,  that  right  anon  thou  do  thy  diligence 
in  keeping  of  thypropre  persone,  in  swiche  a  wise  that  thou 
ne  want  non  espie,  ne  watclie,  thy  body  for  to  save. 

Id.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

He  had  a  sompnour  redy  to  his  hond, 

A  slier  boy  was  non  in  Englelond; 

For  subtiltie  he  had  his  espiaille. 

Id.  The  Frcres  Tale,  v.  6905. 

For  espyall  and  mystrowynges 

Thei  did  than  such  tbynges 

That  euery  man  might  other  know. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

He  had  knowlege  by  his  espialles,  that  the  Freche  army 
intended  to  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  \\herefore  he  repaired 
to  that  cost,  to  se  his  realme  defeded. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  37. 

Likewise  the  huntesman,  in  hunting  the  foxe,  will  sone 
espie,  when  he  seeth  a  hole,  whether  it  be  the  foxe  borough 
or  not.— frjVson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  37. 

But  still  when  him  at  hand  she  did  espy. 
She  turnd,  and  semblaunce  of  faire  fight  did  make ; 
But  when  he  stayd,  to  flight  againe  she  did  her  take. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
■\Miich  well  I  proue,  as  shall  appeare  by  triall. 

To  be  this  niaides  with  whom  I  fastned  hand, 
Knowne  by  good  raarkes  and  perfect  good  espial : 
Therefore  it  ought  be  rendred  her  without  denial. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  4. 
When  the  Romans  were  come  first  by  great  journies  to 
revenge  the  losse  of  their  countrimen,  and  to  recover  the 
colonic,  their  espials  and  vaunt-couriours  whome  they  had 
sent  out  dispersed  along  the  high  waies,  brought  word,  that 
the  legions  of  the  Samnites  followed. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  329. 
At  length  two  monsters  of  unequal  size. 
Hard  by  the  shore,  a  fisherman  espies. 
Two  mighty  whales  !  which  swelling  seas  had  tost 
And  left  them  prisoners  on  the  rocky  coast. 

IVailer.  Tlie  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  c.  2. 
Soon  was  the  fatal  Saracen  espied. 
Known  by  his  foreign  arms  and  scaly  hide; 
Where  weak  old  age,  and  those  unnerv'd  with  fear. 
To  catch  each  rumour  lent  a  tremblini;  ear. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xvi. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  anchor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie  ; 
Sc.-een'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude,  fantastic  shajie. 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.  I. 

FSQUI'RE.  V'c.  Escuyer :  \t.  Scudiero ;  Sp. 
Escvderu ;  Lat.  Scutiger  or  scvtifer,  from  the  Lat. 
Scutum,  a  shield.  See  the  quotation  from  Holin- 
shed. 

Which  Alexader  not  only  graunted,  but  willed  a  weapo 
to  be  deliuered  to  hys  hiids,  as  other  es^i/ws  vsed. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  172. 

After  his  esquire  or  armour-hearer  that  stucke  close  to  his 
side  was  wounded,  himselfe  covered  with  a  roufe  of  shields 
couched  close  together,  escaped  this  great  danger  and  de- 
parted.- fl'oKand.  Ammianus,  p.  253. 

Esquire  (which  we  call  commonly  Squire)  is  a  French 
word,  and  so  much  in  Latine  as  sculiyer  vel  armiger,  and 
such  are  all  those  that  bear  armes,  or  armoires,  testimonies 
of  their  race  from  whence  they  be  descended.  They  were  at 
the  first  costerels  or  bearers  of  the  armes  of  barons  or  knights, 
and  thereby  being  instructed  in  martiall  knowledge,  had 
that  name  for  a  dignity  giuen  to  distinguish  them  from 
common  souldiers,  called  Gregarii  militcs,  when  they  were 
together  in  the  field.— /^oWnsAed.  Desc.ofEngland,\,.ii.e.5. 

But  his  wife  and  his  children  are  dear  to  him  [the  incum- 
bent] and  have  an  equal  right,  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  with  those  of  the  esquire  or 
farmer,  who  litigates  his  claim.— A'noj,  Ess.  10. 


ESSA'Y,  V.  ~\  ^  See  Assay.  Vv.Essayer;  Sp. 
E'ssAY,  It.  I  Ensaynr  ;  It.  Assar/giare  ;  all 
E'ssayek.  I  (as  Skinner  thinks)  from  the 
3'ssAYisT.     J   Lat.  Saperc.     Menage,  from  ad. 


E'5 

E'i 

E'ssAYisT.  )  Lat.  Saperc.  Menage, 
and  sapor.  But  the  A.  S.  Sage  is  testis,  and  saga, 
testimonium.  "  The  Gemot  sohton lease  saga  "  the 
Council  sought  false  witness.  "  Othre  sage  "  other 
witnesses,  {Matt.  xxvi.  59  and  65.)    The  German 
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Sagcr  is  also  testimonium  dicere,  to  declare  tfesti- 
mony,  to  give  evidence.  The  A.  S.  adjective  surj-ol 
is  ve'ridicus,  one  who  gives  a  verdict  {vtrcdictum) 
or  true  saying.  And  thus  the  word  is  traced  to 
(ho  A.  S.  Secgan,  asecgan,  to  say. 

And  to  say,  assay,  or  essay,  is,  consoiiULMitiaiiy. — 
To  prove,  to  take  proof,  to  nialie  triai,  to  try; 
and  further,  to  make  trial  or  experiment,  to  at- 
tempt. 

Then  to  the  stream,  -nT.en  neither  fuends,  yor  foic;. 

Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course; 

Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desperate  to  issay 

An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 

Dciiliam.  Coopt^r's  Hitl. 

He  also,  by  his  fingers,  directed  the  stcnders-by  to  fetch 
him  a  great  hollow  stone  for  a  font,  vhich  sundry  of  his 
father's  servants  essni/cd  in  vain,  as  ranch  above  thfir 
Etrength,  till  the  two  priests  (his  designed  godfathers)  did 


To  write  just  treatises,  rcquireth  leisure  in  the  writer,  and 
leisure  in  the  reader,  and  therefore  are  not  so  fit,  neither  in 
regard  of  your  highness's  princely  atfaii-s,  nor  in  regard  of 
my  continual  service,  which  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me 
choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes  set  down  rather  signifi- 
cantly than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  Essai/s.  The 
word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient :  for  Seneca's  epistles 
to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  Essajjs,  that  is, 
dispersed  meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
epistles. — Bacon.  To  Prince  Henry. 

Sucii  are  all  the  essayists,  even  their  master  llontaigne. 
B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

Is  there  any  equity  or  the  least  colour  of  reason  in  this  ; 
for  a  man  to  'take  an  essay  of  the  nature  of  any  species  of 
things  from  such  particular  instances,  as  in  their  kinds  are 
monstrous? — Wilkins.  Kulural  Rciiyion,  b.  i.  c  4. 

[Saith  TuUy]  the  essay  (specimen)  of  any  kind  is  rather  to 
be  taken  I'rom  the  best  and  most  usual,  than  from  the  worst 
and  most  depraved  part  of  it. — Id.  lb. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed  that  friendship  improves 
happiness  and  abates  misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and 
dividing  of  our  grief;  a  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  fol- 
io ived  by  all  the  essayers  upon  friendship  that  have  written 
since  his  time.— Spectator,  No.  GS. 
Yet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  vain  essays 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furiosc,  b.  xxxviii. 
Thus  the  fond  swain  his  Doric  oat  essay'd, 

.Manhood's  prime  honours  rising  on  his  clieck  : 
Trembling  he  strove  to  court  the  tuneful  maid 
■With  stripling  arts. 

Mason.  A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Pope. 
All  the  priests,  all  the  loyalists,  all  the  first  essayists  and 
novices  of  revolution  in  1789,  that  could  be  found,  were  pro- 
miscuously put  to  death. 

Burke.  Preface  to  M.  Brissofs  Address. 
"  If  then,"  said  the  gentleman,  mustering  up  ail  his  cou- 
rage. "  if  I  am  not  to  have  admittance  as  an  essayist,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  repulsed  as  an  historian  ;  the  last  volume  of 
my  history  met  with  applai 


E'SSENCE.r. 
E'ssENCE,  n. 

EsSE'NTIAL,  71. 

Esse'ntial,  adj. 
Esse'stlvlly. 

EssENTIA'LlTy. 
EsSE'XTI.iTE,  V. 

Esse'nti.\ting,  7 


IBS."— Goldsmilli.  A  Reverie. 

Fr.  n.  Essence;  It. Essen- 
tia or  essenzd ,-  fip.Essetwia ; 
Lat.  Essentia,  corrupted 
i'vomE.risfeiitia,{iiP(;  Exist,) 
"  standing  out,  (se.)  from  the 
even,  level  or  smooth  sur- 
face ;  and  thus  causing  a 
(new  or  fresh)  sensation. 
And  thus  esse7icc  in  its  general  applicatior.  is  equi- 
valent to  (see  To  Be)  the  English  word— 

Being,-  and  it  is  also  applied  to  certain  sup- 
posed causes,  qualities  or  states  of  being.  The 
\vord  becomes  very  puzzling  in  the  hands  of  meta- 
physicians. (See  Locke,  b.  iii.  c.  3.  and.stvy.;)  and 
see"  the  quotations  from  him.  It  is  in  popular 
language  applied  to — 

The  smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume  ;  the  princi- 
pal, constituent,  concentered  qualities. 

And  yet  rainde  I  not  that  euerie  merit  should  hereby  be 
vnderstanded,  but  onelye  that  whiche  is  recompensed  by 
essetitiall  rewarde  (as  they  call  it)  in  heaueu. 

Fislier.  On  Pt  ayer. 
AVhat  wonder  though  the  soul  of  man 

(A  sparke  of  heaven  that  shines  below) 
Doth  labour  by  all  raeanes  it  can, 
t.ike  to  itselfe,  itself  to  show  J 
'The  heavenly  essence,  heaven  would  know. 
Stirling.  C/ioruses  in  ttie  Tragedy  of  Crcesus,  clior.  1. 
How  much  more  those  essentiail  parts  of  his, 
His  truth,  his  loue,  his  wisedome,  and  his  bliss. 
His  grace,  his  doome,  his  mercy,  and  his  might. 
By  which  he  lends  vs  of  himselfe  a  sight. 

Spenser.  Hj/mne  to  Hcav.enly  Beanl'e. 
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He  hath  atcuieu'd  a  \naid 

That  paragons  description,  and  wilde  fame. 

One  that  e.\cels  the  quirkes  of  blazoning  pens, 

.\nd  in  the  essentiail  vesture  of  creation. 

Do's  tyre  the  ingeniuer.— S/wto.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc 

What  fc.nr  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire  ?  which  to  the  highth  enrag'd, 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential,  happier  far 
Then  miserable  to  have  eternal  being. 

Milton.  Paradise  Los! 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  vertucs,  powers. 
Essential  powers,  ncr  by  his  reign  obscur'd, 
But  more  illustrious  made.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


unable  to  per 
and  then  in  t 
fall  short  of  i 


:;i    substantialness 

,     .  :    .        •■■.'.  r,  It  falls  out  that 
\W  and  faithfully 

1  ,    ,  u  often 'falls  out : 
;  -  ..  ;^e  doth  in  reality 

O  '\;''['\  J     ;_,^    J  Fuilh,  Jit.  i.  b.  i. 

For  howsoe'er  disgraced  she  [AVisdom]  doth  seem 
Yet  she  her  own  is  able  to  reward, 

And  none  are  so  essentially  high 

As  those  that  on  her  bounty  do  relv. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  8. 

Carl.  'Tis  an  axiome  in  naturall  philosophy,  what  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  converts  quicker  to 
nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  Ms  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  .^. 

If  it  were  granted,  that  if  it  were  simply  necessary  to  the 
essenttaling  of  a  church,  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  all 
times,  both  the  visible  number  of  professours  of  the  truth, 
as  also  a  visible  succession  of  pastours,  we  are  abL-  to  demon- 
strate both  these,  for  our  defence,  to  be  as  unquestionable  in 
our  church  as  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  701. 

Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  very  being  of  any  thing, 
whereby  it  is,  what  it  is.  And  thus,  the  real,  inter:ial,  but 
generally  in  substances,  unknown  constitution  of  things, 
wherein  their  discoverable  qualities  dejiend,  may  be  railed 
their  essence.  This  is  the  proper  original  signification  of 
the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  fomiation  of  it ;  essentia  in 
its  primary  notation  signifving  properlv  t'ciny. 

Locke'  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  1.5. 


Painted  for  sight,  and  essenc'd  for  the  smell. 
Like  frigates  fraught  with  spice  and  cocliinel. 
Sail  in  the  ladies  :  how  each  pirate  eyes 
So  weak  a  vessel,  and  so  rich  a  prize. 

Pope.  Satires  of  Donne,  Sat.  -1. 


They  do  not  deny  that  we  have  all  the  essentials  of  true 
churches,  true  doctrine,  true  sacraments,  and  an  implicit 
covenant  between  pastors  and  people. 

StilUnyJleel,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

The  king  principally  insisted  on  that  article  concerning 
bishops,  whom  he  accounted  to  be  by  divine  right,  or  rather 
essentially  necessary  to  the  supjiort  of  arbitrary  power. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i  p.  ;2B. 

For  what  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  imagine  that 
matter  is  as  essentially  conscious,  as  it  is  extended.' 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  10. 

We  prosecuted  the  experiment  so  long  without  seeingany 
cfi"ect  wrought  upon  the  essence-bolttcs,  that  we  began  to 
despair  of  seeing  them  rise.— JS';y/e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

For  these  as  for  essentials  we  engage 
In  wars  and  massacres  with  holy  rage  ; 
Brothers  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slain, 
llistaken  zeal,  how  savage  is  thy  reign  ! 

Jcnyns.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

If  the  human  race  then  be,  as  we  may  confidently  assume, 
of  one  natural  species,  they  must  all  have  proceeded  from 
one  pair  ;  and  if  perfect  justice  be,  as  it  is  most  indubitably, 
an  essential  attribute  of  God,  that  pair  must  have  been 
gifted  with  sufficient  wisdom  and  strength  to  be  virtuous, 
and,  as  far  as  their  nature  admitted,  happy,  but  intrusted 
with  freedom  of  will  to  be  vicious,  and  consequently  de- 
graded.— Sir  W.  Jones.  Oriyiu  of  Families  and  Nations. 

The  literature  of  Asia  will  not,  perhaps,  be  essentially  use- 
ful to  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  leisure, 
nor  inclination  to  cultivate  so  extensive  a  branch  of  learn- 
ing.—/./. Pref.  to  a  Gram,  of  the  Persian  Lanyuuye. 

ES.SO'IN.  Fr.  Essoine  or  Exoine,  (from  the 
Lat.  Exonerare,  to  relieve  from  a  burden.) 

"  Fr.  Exoiner, — to  excuse  one  from  appearing 
in  court  or  going  to  the  wars,  by  oath,  that  he  is 
impotent,  sick,  or  otherwise  necessarily  imploved," 
(Cofgrave.) 


EST 

■(Vithouten  &\\y  essoyne,  vengeance  »a!le  fallo  the  not  tits, 
Forsakes  thou  God's  gyft,  thou  dos  him  grete  despite. 

B.  Brinine,  p.  104. 
He  gaf  a  thousand  mark,  v/ithouten  essoyne.—Id.  p.  136. 


That  he  n-  m<,tc  .ilgates  plie 

T.i  ,;'•  1"  Ii'  ■!   ifrriDpanie.— Goroc)-.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

l:;i:,:;,     •      I  ,it;ht  and  proper  ray, 

l,.r-,.-  ,       ..",;3»i,  and  traverses; 

t  :    ';      !■<    ■  :  •  ■  i.i.  springing  out  of  death, 

Tliiit  giv.s  this  monster,  malice,  still  new  breath. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Eyerton. 

But,  with  rejoinders  or  replies, 

Long  bills  and  answers  stuff'd  with  lies, 

Demur,  imparlence,  and  essoigne 

The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join. 

Swift.  CadeniisSf  Vanessa. 

And  thereon  the  Court  sits  to  take  essoions  or  excuses  for 

such  as  do  not  appear  -according  to  the  summons  of  the  writ ; 

wherefore  this  is  usually  called  the  essoiyn  day  of  the  term. 

Btackslotte.  Commentaries,  b.  ill.  c.  13. 

E  .ST.     The  termination  of  our  superlative  adj. 
and  second  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  ; — Es-cd,  cs'd. 


E.STA'BLI.SH,  v.  ^       Fr.  Estuhlir;  It.  Slahi- 

Esta'blisher.  V&'C;   Sp.  Estahlccer ;  Lat. 

Est.Velishment.  J  Stahilire,  to  make  stead- 
fast, stahilis,  from  stai-c,  to  stand. 

To  make  steadfast  or  able  to  sta7id ;  strong  to 
stand;  to  cause  to  sta7id  firmly,  or  to  hold  fast 
and  firmly  together ;  to  set  up  firmly ;  to  confirm, 
to  fix,  to  settle. 

For  as,  sayth  Solomon ;  whoso  that  had  the  science  to 
know  the  peins  that  ben  established  and  ordeined  for  sinne, 
he  wold  forsake  shme.— Chaucer.  The  Pcrsoncs  Tale. 

I  not  no  prelate  may  done  so 

But  it  the  Pope  be,  and  no  mo 

That  made  tliilke  establishing 

Xow  is  not  this  a  propre  thing?— W.  Bom.  of  the  liosa. 

Now  because  they  shall  not  of  temeraryous  presumpcyon 
reiecte  this  olde  father,  I  shall  estahlyshe  his  wordes  by  S. 
Austen.— y(  Boke  made  by  John  Fiyth,  fol.  35. 

And  this  was  chefely  to  occujiy  their  ydell  heades,  whyles 
they  were  practvsinge'and  bryngynge  to  passe  other  matters 
for  the  full  estahlyshmente  of  Antychristes  reygne. 

Bate.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

And  thus  of  that  charge  of  scepticism,  with  which  he  bo- 
gins  as  the  occasion  of  his  writing ;  having  premised  which, 
he  endeavours  to  lay  the  sure  foundations  of  science,  and  to 
establish  certainty  in  knowledge.- Git!)iii«,  Ess.  2. 

Some  allow  them  as  the  first  founders  and  estabtishers  of 
them;  which  crime  toucheth  none  but  their  popes,  and 
councels  ;  the  people  are  cleere  and  free  from  this. 

Hooker.  A  Learned  Discourse  of  Justification,  %c. 

There  he  with  Beige  did  awhile  remaine, 
Making  great  feast  and  ioyous  merriment ; 

Vntill  he  had  her  settled  in  her  rainc, 
■With  safe  assuraunce  and  establishment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 

I  have  beene  always  wont  to  commend  and  admire  the 
humility  of  those  great  and  profound  v  its,  whom  depth  of 
knowledge  hath  not  led  to  by-paths  in  judgment,  but  (walk- 
ing in  the  beaten  path  of  the  church)  have  bent  all  their 
forces  to  the  establishment  of  received  truths. 

Bp.  Hall.  Meditations  ^  Votces,  Cont.  2. 

Oh,  let  us  all  dose  with  the  standing  public  methods 
which  God  hath  established  in  the  church  for  the  bringing 
us  to  virtue  and  eternal  happiness  ;  and  not  be  hankering 
after  new  and  fanciful  ways  of  our  own  chusing. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

That  also  at  last  God  being  the  author  and  cstablisher  of 
nature,  and  the  continual  sustainer  of  it  by  his  free  provi- 
dence, it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  sulTer  the  laws  and  course 
thereof  to  be  much  violated,  except  upon  occasions  very 
considerable,  and  for  very  good  purposes. 


Bar 


;  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 
finite  wisdom  of 


It  was  therefore  most  agreeable 
God  for  providing  for  a  constant  establishment  of  the  faith 
of  his  church  in  all  ages,  neither  to  permit  the  Gospels  to  be 
written  till  the  churches  were  planted,  nor  to  be  put  ofl  to 
another  generation. — Stillinyfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

If  such  the  operations  of  his  power, 

Wiich  at  all  seasons  and  in  ev'ry  place 

(Rul'd  by  eslablish'd  laws  and  current  nature) 

Arrest  th'  attention !  Who  !  O  who  sh.all  tell 

His  acts  miraculous. 

Smart.  On  the  Power  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  authority,  therefore,  of  a  chnrcb-establishment  ia 
founded  in  its  utility;  and  whenever,  upon  this  principle, 
we  deliberate  concerning  the  form,  propriety,  or  comparative 
excellency  ot  diSeientcslablislwients,  the  single  view  under 
which  we  ought  to  consider  any  of  them,  is  that  of  a  "scheme 
of  instiTiction  ;"  the  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  to  them 
is  "  the  preservation  and  commmunication  of  religious 
kuowledge."-P«/fy.  Pali:!cal  Phi!os'<ph,,,  vol.  ;i.  c.  10. 


EST 


ESTATE,  V.  \       Fr.  n.  E^tat ;  It.  Slalo ;  Sp. 

Esta'te,  n.        >  Estado,  from  the  Lat.  Statits, 

Esta'tei.v.  J  past  part,  of  Slare,  to  stand. 
Estate  or  State  f qv. )  is  applied  to — 

All  the  cate.;?orical  circumstances  under  which 
any  thing  stands,  or  exists,  or  by  which  it  may  be 
affected ;  more  especially  to  the  rank  or  condition, 
the  possessions  or  property  ;  also,  to  the  general 
establishment  of  Government. 

To  estate  (not  a  common  verb)  is  to  fx  in  a 
particular  estate  or  condition  ;  to  settle  an  estate 
or  property  ;  to  condition. 


Thanked  be  Fortune,  and  hire  false  whele, 
That  non  estat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniijhl 


Tale, 


And  while  she  was  dwelling  in  that  cite 

She  kept  her  estate,  and  of  yong  and  old 

Fill  wel  beloued,  and  wel  ineu  of  her  told. 

Id.  Rom.  ••flhcltose 

It  peined  lure  to  contrefeteu  chore 

Of  court,  and  ben  estaletick  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digiie  of  reverence. 

Id.  Tlie  Prologue,  v.  140. 

So  manly  was  this  Julius  of  herte, 

And  so  wel  loved  esfatli/  honestee. 

That  though  his  dedly  woundes  sore  smerte, 

His  mantel  over  his  hippes  caste  he. 

Id.  TheMoiilies  Tale,  v.  14,630. 

And  said  :  O  mightie  God  of  rest, 

Thou  do  vengeance  of  this  debate, 

My  sister  and  all  her  cshite 

Thou  wost.  Cuicer.  Con-  A.  b.  v. 

And  when  he  perceaued  that  he  must  needs  dye,  he 
[Alexander]  called  for  his  noble  estates  (whiche  had  bene 
brought  vp  with  hym  of  chyldren)  and  parted  his  kyngdom 
amonge  them,  whyle  he  was  yet  aliue. 

Bible,  I5S1,  The  Machabee.^,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

It  is  our  faith  that  must  raise  our  thoughts  to  a  due  esti- 
mation of  our  greatness,  and  must  show  us  how  highly  we 
are  descendt^d,  how  royally  we  are  allied,  how  gloriouslj' 
es!aled.—Bp.  Hall.  Hotij  Raptures,  %c. 

This  puppy,  being  left  well  esiated,  comes  to  Florence, 
that  the  world  may  take  notice,  how  impossible  it  is  for  ex- 
perience to  alter  the  course  of  nature. 
Beaum.  %  Flelch.  Tlic  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Till  on  a  day.  as  through  that  wood  he  rode, 

He  chanc't  to  come  where  those  tvt"o  ladies  late. 
Acniilia  and  Amoret  abode. 
Both  in  full  sad  and  sorrowful!  estate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteene,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 
liged 


We  are  not  only  not  obliged  to  part  with  the  propriety  of 
our  estate,  and  to  live  in  common,  as  the  first  persecuted 
Christians  did,  but  we  should  be  highly  indiscreet,  not  to 
say  injurious,  both  to  ourselves  and  the  public,  if  we  did. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

WTiat  glorious  motives  urge  our  authors  on. 

Thus  to  undo,  and  thus  to  be  undone  '. 

One  loses  his  estate,  and  down  he  sits. 

To  show  (in  vain)  he  still  retains  his  wits. 

Yoang.  To  Mr.  Pope,   Ep.  I. 


ESTE'EM,  r. 
Este'em,  n. 
Este'em.^ele. 
Este'emer. 
Este'eming,  n. 

E'STIMABLE,  ac 
E'STIMABLE,  n. 

E'btimate,  v. 
E'stimate,  n. 
Estima'tion. 
e'stimative. 


Fr.  Eslimcr  ;  It.  Estiinare ; 
Sp.E.stimar ,-  Lat.  Estiinare; 
from  Tijuaf;  and  Tij^-av, 
from  Ti-ei;',  to  tix  a  price  or 
value. 

To  fix  or  set  a  price  or 
value  upon  ;  to  prize,  to 
value ;  to  think  or  deem,  to 
repute  or  consider, valuable ; 
to  hold  dear ;  worthy,  of 
consequence,  of  importasce. 


EST 

'  I.oke  how  much  mony  the  men  do  receiuc  wyth  their 
wyues  in  name  of  their  dowrie.  they  make  an  estimate  of 
their  own  goods  and  lay  so  muche  in  valew  therevnto. 

Golding.  Casar,  fol.  158. 

Ther  went  such  a  report  and  eslimaliu  of  thys  warre 
among  other  barbarous  people,  that  from  such  natios  as  in- 
habited beyond  the  Rhine  were  sent  ambas'^adors  vnto 
Cesar,  profering  to  geue  him  hostages  and  do  whatsoeuer  he 
shuld  commaund  them.— W.  lb.  fol.  64. 

They  magnifve  it,  pravse  it,  and  haue  it  in  moste  hyghe 
cslimacinn.  yea,  they  haue  it  in  muche  more  pryce  than  any 
thynge  that  is  of  God.— Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

But  such,  me  seeme,  should  be  satisfide  with  the  use  of 
those  days,  seeing  all  things  accounted  by  their  shows,  and 
nothing  .s?«w«.'  of,  that  is  not  delightfull  and  pleasing  to 
commune  smce.—Speiiser.  To  Sir  Waller  Raleigti. 

Nay,  let  a  man  look  into  the  govL-niment  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  by  name,  into  the  government  of  Pins  Qiiinctu-s, 
or  Sextus  (iuinctus  in  our  times,  who  were  both  at  their 
entrance  eslimed  but  as  pedanticall  friars. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  hij  G.  Wats,  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Which  is  the  reason  that  to  hold  a  place 

In  council,  which  was  once  esteeni'd  an  honour. 

And  a  reward  for  virtue,  hath  quite  lost 

Lustre  and  reputation,  and  is  made 

A  mercenary  purchase. 

Massinger.  Tlie  Bondman,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

If  we  would  be  prevalent  and  esteemahle,  we  ought  with 
all  our  care  to  preserve  that  interest,  which  never  can.  but 
by  our  own  neglect,  he  lost.— Fcllham,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  5,1. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  llesh  of  muttons,  beefes,  or  goates. 

Shakespeare.  Mercliant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Their  wisdom,  which  to  present  pow'r  consents. 
Live  dogs  before  dead  lions  estimates. 

Daniel.  Cicil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

He  reformed  not  the  senate,  mustered  not  the  men  of  war, 
nor  took  any  view  or  estimate  of  the  people's  goods,  .although 
Luctatius  Catulus  was  his  colleague  and  fellow  censor,  as 
gentle  a  person  as  any  of  that  time  that  lived  in  Roiue. 

Xorlh.  Plutarch,  p.  472. 

Or  as  a  WTongfull  title,  or  foul  crime 
Jlade  lawfull  by  a  statute  for  the  time. 
With  reu'rend  estimation  blindes  our  eies 
And  is  called  just,  in  spite  of  all  the  wise. 

Beaumont.  Against  Abused  Lone. 

The  estimalii'c  faculty,  which  is  indeed  no  other  than  the 
last  operation  or  composition  of  the  phantasie  before  men- 
tioned, whereby  it  concludes  that  this  is  a  sensible  good  or 
a  sensible  evil,  that  it  is  attainable  or  feasible,  or  not  attain- 
able ;  that  though  it  be  good,  yet  sometimes  it  is  not  safe  to 
be  attempted  by  reason  of  the  impendence  of  a  greater 
sensible  evil.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Manldnd,  p.  Hi. 

Phantasie,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  irstimatlce, 
or  cogitative,  (confirmed  saith  Fernelius  by  frequent  medi-  j 
tation,)  is  an  inner  sense  which  doth  more  fully  examine 
the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things  present  or 
absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind 
againe,  or  making  new  of  his  owne. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholg,  \).2Z. 

And  every  one  who  will  act  rationally,  not  miscalling  good 
evil,  and  evil  good,  must  proportion  his  esteem  of  thiugs, 
according  to  the  real  value  of  them. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  h.  ii.  c.  6. 
:o  Solomon, 


Lady  (qd.  I)  sometime  yet  if  a  man  he  in  disease,  the  esti- 
viacion  of  tlie  enuious  people,  ne  looketh  nothing  to  the  de- 
sertes  of  men.  ne  to  the  nierites  of  their  doinges,  but  onely 
to  the  auenture  of  fortune,  and  thereafter  they  yeuen  tlieir 
sentence.— CAflHcer.  Tlie  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 


The  Queen  of   She  ,    . 

brought  some  plants  of  the  balsam  tree,  as  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar eslimables  other  country.— Brown.  Miscellaneous,  p.50. 

The  measure  of  punishments  being  to  be  estimated  as  well 
by  the  length  of  their  duration,  as  the  intenseness  of  their 
degrees,  'tis  fit  we  take  a  view  also  of  your  scheme  in  this 
^art.— Locke.  A  third  Letter  of  Toleration,  c.  5. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  secure  as  to  his  honour  and 
credit,  he  is  sure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully,  eitlier  at 
home  in  his  own  .apprehensions,  or  abroad  in  the  estimations 
o!  men.— Ban 


EST 

Esteem  is  the  value  ire  place  upon  some  degree  of  worth 
It  is  higher  than  simple  approbation,  which  is  a  decision  of 
judgment,    £i/e«m  is  the  commencement  of  affection. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  Class  2. 

It  is  enough  that  your  lordship  sees  I  have  my  eye  upon 
some,  the  more  estimable,  nay  the  most  accomplished  cha- 
racters, that  have  been  formed  among  ourselves;  and  that 
even  so  envied  a  thing,  as  a  fine  gentleman,  has  been 
fashioned  on  this  side  the  water.— i/wrrf.  Dial.  8. 

In  a  comparative  estimate  of  genius,  according  to  its  kinds 
and  degrees,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  Erasmus  in  the 
same  class  with  Lueian. — Knox,  Ess.  132. 

No,  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

E'STIVAL.  )  From  Lat.  ^stos,  from  astus, 
Estiva'tion.  f  heat.     Cockeram   writes,    cesti- 

vafe,  to  summer  in  a  place  ;  and  astival,  of  or 

belonging  to  summer. 

Besides  vernal,  festival,  and  autumnal,  made  of  flowers, 
the  ancients  had  also  hyemal  garlands. 

Brown.  Miscellaneous,  p.  92. 

On  the  under  slorj-,  toward  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned 
into  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade,  or  estivntion 

Bacon.  £ss.  Of  Building. 

ESTO'PPED.     i.  e.  .stopped,  (qv.)  or  stai/ed. 
For  the  legal   application,  see   the   quotation 
from  Blackstone. 

Perceauyng  that  all  succours  were  clerely  estopped  and 
propulsed  from  them,  and  so  brought  into  vtter  despaire  of 
aide  or  comforte:  alter  longe  consultacion  had  emoiigest 
them,  [they]  determined  to  rendre  the  selues  and  their  citie, 
to  the  sayde  kyng. — Hall.  Hen.  VII.  tin.  5. 

And  therefore  a  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  his  own 
deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  any  thing  in  contra- 
diction to  what  he  has  once  so  solemnly  and  deliberately 
avowed. — Blactcstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

E'.STOVERS.  From  the  Fr.  Estoffer,  as 
Blackstone  says,  after  Spelman.  "  Fr.  Estoffer  ; 
to  stuff,  to  furnish  or  store  with  all  necessaries," 
(Cotgrave. )  See  Stlff.  Besides  the  legal 
application  contained  in  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone,  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  alimony 
given  to  a  wife  divorced  a  mensd  et  toro. 

Common  of  estovers,  or  estoviers,  that  is,  necessaries, 
(from  estoffer,  to  furnish,)  is  a  liberty  of  taking  necessary 
wood,  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm,  from  oflf 
anotlier's  estate.— BZac/.s/owe.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

ESTRA'NGE,  tj.  ^  VwEstranger ;  It.  Stra- 
Estra'.xge,  adj.  j  niare,  stranare,  from  the 
EsTU.\'.\'GEDNEss.  VLat.  Exlraneus,  (q.d.  )  ex- 
Estra'.ngement.  j  traneare,  (.Skinner.)  Ex- 
Estua'ngei!.  j  traneus,    an    outlander,   a 

foreigner. 

To  alienate,  to  keep  foreign,  away,  apart  or 
aloof  from  ;  to  separate  or  divide ;  to  shun  or 
avoid ;  to  withdraw  or  withhold  from. 

And  hauinge  with  them  souldyars  estramigers,  whiche 
Pissuthnes  and  the  Arcadians  had  sent  them,  they  accorded 
with  the  that  were  in  the  castell.— JVicoHs.  Thucid.  fol.  78. 


But  this  distresse  one  vantage  doth  unfold, 

Though  out  of  time,  when  it  can  help  no  more. 
They  heare 


can  help  no 

truth,  and  all  their  faults  are  told, 

W'hich  had  been  still  estrang'd  from  them  before. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  Tenth  Houre. 


.  Ser.  5. 


r  other  learned  i 


If  he  halowe  hys  felde  immediatly  frome  that  yere  of 
iuhely,  it  shall  be  worth  accordinge  as  it  is  cstemed. 

Bible.  1551.  Leuilicus,  c.  27. 

■^Vhat  an  hinderaunce  is  it,  to  haue  a  good  garment  hurt, 
any  ieweU  appaired,  or  any  esteemed  thing  to  l,e  deca\ed? 

Sir  J.  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Seililion. 

For  I  say  (thorowe  the  grace  that  vnto  me  geuen  is)  to 
euerie  man  amonge  you.  that  no  man  estemc  of  liymselfe 
more  then  it  becometh  him  to  esteme,  but  that  he  discretlyc 
iudgc  of  himselfe,  accordynge  as  God  hath  dealt  to  euerye 
man  the  measure  of  fayth.— .B////e,  1551.  Romagnes,  c.  20. 

Thou  shouldest  (gentle  reader)  estemc  his  censure  and 
auctoritye  to  bee  of  the  more  weightie  credence,  in  as  much 
as  the  matter  was  not  rashlie,  and  at  al  aduentnrcs.  but  wyth 
iurigemente  (a«  thou  seest)  and  with  wisdom  examined  and 

Pp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience.  A  Preface  of  Dr.  Boner. 


are  competent  estimators,  | 
ich  patience  and  attertiou  ; 
to  the  discernment  of  dilHcult  and  important  truths,  profess 
themselves  satisfied  with  them,  the  probations  may  yet  be 
cogent,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  to  have  their  strength  , 
apprehended.— iio;/ii;.    (ruris,  vol.  iv.  p.  175.  [ 

By  love,  I  mean  an  esteeming  of  him  [God]  and  a  seeking 
after  him  as  our  only  happiness. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.i.  c.  12. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Homer  does  not  paint  him  [Paris] 
and  Helen  (as  some  other  poets  would  have  done)  like  mon- 
sters, odious  to  Gods  and  men,  but  allows  their  characters 
such  estimable  qualifications  [in  some  ed.  esteemable  quali- 
ties] as  could  consist,  and  in  truth  generally  do,  with  tender 
frailties.— Po^e.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi.  N. 

Thus  may  we  entertain  an  esteem  for  persons  of  merit, 
although  they  are  at  a  remote  distance  from  our  intimacy ; 
we  esteem  the  character  of  a  person  merely  from  the  report 
of  his  good  qualities. — Coijnn.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2. 


Sir  as  we  like  of  vour  preaching,  so  we  dislike  not  our 

libertie.  You  tell  vs  of  manic  gugawes  and  estrange  dieames. 

Holinslied.  Discovery  of  Ireland,  c.  4. 

Tliough    they  differed  in  many  notions,  yet  these  dif- 
ferences did  nothing  but  serve  the  pleasure  of  conversation, 
and  exercise  of  reasoning:  they  begot  no, 
distasts,  no  noise  or  trouble  abroad.— G/anfi/i,  Ess.  7 


Thus,  if  excomr 


^„„^ _...jation  be  incurred,  ipso  facia,  he  that 

guilty  of  the  fact  deserving  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  sen- 
tence is  bound  to  submit  to  those  estrangements  and  sepa- 
ralioris,  those  alienations  of  society  and  avoidings  which  he 
finds  from  the  duty  of  others. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

So  shall  my  truth  to  latest  times  he  read. 

And  none  shall  ask  if  guiltily  1  fled. 

Or  thv  command  estrang'd  me  from  thy  bed. 

Rowe.  Ltiean,  b.  i 


EST 

All  sorts  of  men,  by  my  successful  arts. 
Ahhorrins  kings,  esfrani^e  their  altered  hearts 
From  David's  rule  ;  and  'tis  their  general  cry, 
Religion,  commonwealth,  and  liberty. 

Dnjden.  Absalom  ^-  Achitophel. 

Hence,  instead  of  a  suspicious  eslraiigerincss,  a  servile 
dread,  or  an  hostile  disaffection  towards  God.  there  will 
spring  up  an  humble  confidence,  a  kindly  reverence,  a  hearty 
love  toward  him.— BarroK;  vol.  i.  Scr.  7. 

He  has  nothing  else  to  take  up  his  thoughts,  and  nothing 
to  entertain  his  desires  with ;  which,  by  a  long  estrangc- 
mi-nt  from  better  things,  come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath, 
and  fly  off  from  them.— Soii/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  C. 

Uumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 

A  piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best : 

To  live  estrang'd  from  God  his  total  scope, 

And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 

Cou'per.  Tirocinium. 

For  Moses,  to  prevent  anysucb  estrangemfnt,  which  some 

other  parts  of  his  institution,  if  abused,  might  occasion,  was 

c.ireful  to  acquaint  the  chosen  family  with  the  history  of  the 

human  race,  and  of  their  descent  from  one  man  and  woman. 

Warburlon.  Tlie  Dicinc  Legation,  b.  V.  s.  1. 

ESTRA'Y,  f.  >      A.S.  Strang  an,  to  stray. 
Estra'v,  n.       I      To  sti-ay  or  wander. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

This  nymph  one  day,  surcharg'd  with  love  and  grief, 

Which  commonly  (the  more  the  pity)  dwell 

As  inmntes  both  together,  walking  forth 

With  other  maids  to  fish  upon  the  shore  ; 

E<traiis  apart,  and  leaves  her  company. 

To  entertain  herself  with  her  own  thoughts. 

Duuiel.  Hymsn's  Triumph. 

Esfrai/s  are  such  valuable  animals  as  are  found  wandering 
in  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  owner  of 
them!  in  which  case  the  law  gives  them  to  the  king,  as  the 
general  owner  and  lord  paramount  of  the  soil,  in  recompence 
for  the  damage  which  they  may  have  dnne  therein,  and  they 
now  most  commonly  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by 
special  grant  from  the  crown. — Btackstone.  Com.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

E'STRE.  From  "  Fr.  v.  Edre,  to  be  ;  Fr.  n. 
Estre,  a  substance  or  subsistence ;  an  essence, 
hcinj,  state,"  (Cot^rave.)  "  Of  your  csffr,-"  de 
tuo  rase,  de  substantia  vel  statu  tuo,  (  Skinner. ) 

Ot  entrpfs,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  "the  inward  parts 
of  a  building  ;"  and  see  Cotgrave,  "  Los  estres 
d'une  maison." 


ETC 

Ha  !  how  is  this  ?  your  eslridqe  plumes,  that  hut 
Even  now,  like  quills  of  porcupines,  secm'd  to  threaten 
The  stars,  drop  at  the  rumour  of  a  shower. 
And.  like  to  captive  colours,  sweep  the  earth ! 

Massinger.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Tortoises  and  the  eslrich  hatch  their  eggs  with  their  looks 
nly  ;  and  some  have  designs  which  a  dissembling  face,  or 
n  acted  gesture  can  produce.— iJ/J.^ny/or,  vol.iii.  Ser.  21. 
Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  been. 
The  ilountfards  all  in  plumes,  like  cslridga  were  seen. 
Bragton.  Po/y-Olbion,  s.  22. 


»'«■.  All  furnisht,  all  in  anncs. 
All  plum'd  like  estriiigcs.— Shakes,  lien.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

E'STUATE.  ^        The    Lat.  JEstus,    Vossius 

Estia'tion.     I  says,  est  commotio  vol  in  Igni, 

E'sTi  ARY.         f  vel  in  aqua,  vel  in  animo  ;  a 

E'sTURE.  )  coniviotion  cither  in  fire,  or  in 

water,  or  in  the  mind.  .'Effiirrrinm,  qua  mare 
turn  aocedit,  turn  riii>li(.  r,l  ,,';.  i'r-'"=  ;  where 
the  sea  approaches  ;ni  I       '  '  ,.    ■'    i  ■    .Vs7«s, 

is  (TiZuare,  which  is  M !  i        .'I'u^s, 

quae  vcre  calent;  wb  .  Ii  /-  ''  ,-,  '.  ■  iriimos 
of  the  sea,  and  sometimp  nf  iWy:.<},,n^.  \      p_.._,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^,^^  ^^  encourager  of  useful 

To  wax  hot,  to  scald  or  cast   up  hot  vapours,     manufactures ;  he  himself  was  the  inventor    ■ 


ETE 

Some  plates  were  sent  abroad  about  the  year  1530,  eaten 
with  uqua  fortis  after  Parmesano  ;  and  etching  with  corro- 
sive waters  began  by  some  to  be  attempted  with  laudable 
success. — Evelyn.  Seulpt'irts. 

1  have  very  seldom  seen  lovelier  cuts  made  by  the  help  of 
the  best  tempered  and  best  handled  gravers,  than  I  have 
seen  made  on  plates  etched,  some  bv  a  French  and  others 
by  au  English  artilicer.— Boj/Jc.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

Tlie  letters  will  be  more  or  less  deeply  engraven  (or  rather 
etched)  according  to  the  time  the  sublimate  is  suffered  to  lie 
on.— /rf.  74.  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 

He  that  first  invented  printing  or  ciching,'h?iA  an  idea  of 
it  in  his  mind  before  it  ever  e.xisied. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.ii.  c.22.  s.  9. 

Another  instance,  of  the  same  import  with  the  foregoing 
ones,  may  be  afforded  us  by  the  art  of  etching,  whereby 
cupper  and  silver  plates  may  be  enriched  with  figures,  which 
may  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  tool  of  some  excellent 
gritcer.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  4  JD. 


The  author  whom  I  hint  at  shall  be  nameless,  but  his 
Duntenance  is  communicated  to  the  jmblick  in  several  views 
nd  aspects  drawn  by  the  most  eminent  painters,  and  for- 
■arded  by  engravers,  artists  by  way  of  mezzo  tinto,  etchers, 
lid  the  ]ike.— Guardian,  No.  1. 

and 


(:\linshow.)     To  boil,  to  rise  raid  fdl  :  to  an;itate, 
to  be  in  a  state  of  coiiini'^t'i'ii  o,-  -it.uion. 

And  thus  he  often  dcil,  «  :      ■',  ;    i  i^l  vilest 

whose  lusts,  though  tlif  .  :  ,  .  i  ■,  iihin, 

the  raging  sea.  raging  ana  i<"iii  ^  m  \'.'  n  h?arti, 
sots  bounds  to  their  proud  w.-iyts,  ami  .^iiiili  to  the 
does  to  the  great  sea,  hilheito  shall  ye  proceed, 
fuTthei.— Hopkins.  Practical  E.rposilion. 

[This]  did  cuiet  me  thus  far.  that  these  vapours 
gone  up  into  the  head,  howsoever  they  might  i! 
esluate  in  the  body.— Bncon.  A  Speech  about  Unde 


Hu 


And  therefore  rivers  and  lakes  \ 
parts  at  the  bottom,  are  not  exc 
therefore  some  seas  flow  higher  t! 
plenty  of  these  spirits,  in  their  su 


tthe 


History  of  England,  c.  71. 
Fr.  Eterncl;     It.  Eternnk  ; 


Sp.  Etrrnal ;  Fr.  Etc 
It. Eternizare  ,■  Sp.  Eternizar ; 
Lat.  Eterniis,  (q.d. )  aviler- 
nus,  from  avum  ,-  Gr.  Aiaf, 
i.  e.  aiei  aiv,  semper  existens, 
ever  being,  everlasting,  (qv. ) 
Sec  the  quotations  froni 
Milton.  Tillotson,  and  Clarke, 
for  the  full  force  of  the  adj. 
The  noun  eternal  is 


Fnt 


an  he  was  turned,  and  went  out  of  that  afTrn 
a  bisshnp  he  sent  at  morn  whan  it  was  day, 
Ode  of  Wynchestcre,  so  thnf  bisshop  bight, 
told  him  of  alle  the  eslere,  that  him  mette  tl 


All  pointed  was  the  wall,  in  length  and  brede, 

Like  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place, 

That  highte  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1973. 

And  she  stert  up  also 

And  knew  the  esires  bet  than  did  this  John, 
And  by  the  wall  she  toke  a  staf  anon. 

Id.  Ttie  Reccs  Tale,  v.  4293. 
But  of  one  thvnge  1  would  praie, 
What  shall  I  tell  vnto  Syluestre 
Of  your  name  or  of  your  ester  ?        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

ESTRE'AT,  I'.  >       From   the    Fr.    E.vtraict ; 

Estre'at,  77.  f  Lat.  Extractum,  drawn  out ; 
past  part,  of  the  verb  eitrahere,  to  draw  out. 

For  the  legal  application,  see  the  quotation 
from  Blackstone. 


ETE'RXE. 
Ete'rnal,  adj. 

EtE'rNAL,  77. 

Ete'rnalist. 
Eter-na'litv. 
Ete'rnalize. 
Ete'rnally. 
Ete'rntfy,  !'. 
Ete'rnity. 
Ete'rnize. 
eternal,   and  noun  eternity. 
emphatically  applied  to — . 
The  Creator  of  all  things. 

To  eternize  is  (with  less  force")  to  confer  or  en- 
dow with  length  or  duration  of  time  ;  with  lasting 
fame  ;  to  perpetuate,  to  immortalize. 
The  Etervntl  King  reigning  in  three,  two.  and  ojie, 
Wliich  all  seeth.  all  knoweth.  and  all  doth  avise, 
Witli  hundred  fould  shall  reward  everyclione, 
Which  here  in  their  life  this  wretched  world  doth  despisn. 
Ablwt  Malurrn,  in  R.  Gloucester,  p.  581. 
Eterne  God.  that  thurgh  thy  perveance 
Ledest  this  world  hy  certain  governance. 
In  idel,  as  men  sain,  ve  nothing  make. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tate,  v.  11.177. 
j      The  comon  judgemet  of  al  creatures  reasonable,  then  is 


We  must  seek  to  fix  our  miiuUs  n     'i  '!    '         niiehen- 

sible  course  of  God's  providence,  «  li i,    :i  things 

without  any  mutation  in  itself:  ;n  i'  '  r ,  iul' to 

this  confixure  unto  that  stabiliiy,  '^  we 

shall  be  to  the  es(«(7;;nM  of  joys  ail  i  ,  i.  ;.        ,>.:<.-tyof 

1  wonder  in  all  contingencies. 

Mountague.  Bcvonle  E<sng,-s.  pt.  i.  Treat.  IC  s  5. 
From  hence  we  double  the  lioulnesse.  and  come  to  an 
j  cstuarie,  whither  three  notable  riuers  doo  resort,  and  this  is 
■  named  the  Solueie  mouth. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.  ii. 

1  For  the  seas  retaine 

Not  oiiely  their  outragious  irsture  there  ; 

But  fierce  assistents.  of  particul.ar  feiire. 

And  supernaturall  mischiefe.  they  expire  : 

And  those  are  whirlewinds  of  deuouring  fire 

■\Miisking  about  still.— CAa/)mo7!.  Homer.  Odgsseg,  b.  xii. 

So.  for  ought  I  know,  there  may  be  in  these  vast  internal     S'^'her  of  life  interminable.-K.  Boecius,  b.  v. 
parts  of  the  earth,  whose  thin  crust  only  has  been  here  and         it  is  the  common  judgment  of  all  that  live  by  reason,  that 
there  dug  into  by  men,  considerable  masses  of  matter,  that     God  is  everlasting,  and  therefore  let  us  consider  what  eter. 
may  have  periodical  revolutions,  or  accensions,  or  eusta-     niti/ is.    For  this  will  declare  unto  us  both  the  divine  nature 
1  tions,  [e.ituatioits^  or  fermentations.  and  knowledge.    Eternitie  is  a  perfect  possession  altogether 


asider  then  wha 
;  .shal  shewe  vs  logider.  the  divine 
;nce.     Elernilii  then  is  iierflt  poss( 


,.yle 


orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  93. 


I  Whether  it  be  observed,  that  ovc 
other  neighbouring  part  of  the  p 
water  springs,  there  arise  any  v 
smoak,  (which,  when  they  do  appe; 
in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,)  and 


lari/.  or  in  some  j 
;re'the  mineral 
neral  fumes  or  I 
int  to  do  it  early 
such  fumes 
of  what  colour,  and  of  what 


^Vhat  are  they  but  estreats  of  those  originals 
■Whereof  th'  Almighty  word  engroue  the  portralure 
Vpon  the  books  of  heau'n  for  euermore  t'  endure. 

Lisle.  Dii  Bartas,  fol.  1.58. 
The  said  commissioners  are  to  make  their  estreats  as 
accustomed  of  peace,  and  shall  take  the  ensuing  oath. 

Milton.  On  the  Articles  of  Peace. 

For  if  (as  divines  tell  us)  the  poor  be  God's  receivers,  they 
seem  to  have  a  title,  as  -well  by  justice  as  by  charitv.  to  the 
amerciaments  that  are  estreated  upon  trespasses  against  their 
lord. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  24. 

If  the  condition  of  such  recognizance  be  broken,  hy  any 
breach  of  the  peace  in  the  one  case,  or  any  misbehaviour  in 
the  other,  the  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  or  absolute ; 
and  being  estreated  or  extracted,  (taken  out  from  the  other 
records,  and  sent  up  to  the  Exchequer,)  the  party  and  his 
sureties,  having  become  the  King's  absolute  debtors,  are 
sued  for  the  several  sums  in  which  they  are  respectively 


ESU'RIENT.       L:it.  Esurievs,   pres.   part,    of 
Esurire,  to  desire  to  eat : — greedy. 

mgerous  and 
pendency,  an 
to  raise  a  fa- 


Sure  it  is  that  he  [Philip  Nye]  was  a 
editious  person,  a  politic  pulpit  driver 
nsatiable  esurient  after  riches,  and  w: 
nily,  and  to  heap  up  wealth. — Wood.  . 

ETCH,  V.     ^       Probably  from  the  A.  S.  Ecge 
E'tcher.         >  Ger.  Ecpe,  an  ei^ije  or  point  -,  be- 


:.}; 


fan  endless  li[e.— Translation  by  J.  T.  luoa. 
Thou  comfort  of  us  wretches,  do  me  enriite 
Thy  maiden's  death,  that  wan  thurgh  hire  merite 
The  eternal  lif,  and  over  the  fend  victorie. 

Cliaucer.  The  Second  Konnes  Tale,  V.  15,502. 
To  broken  been  the  statutes  hie  in  heauen 
That  creat  were  eternally  tendure. 

Id.  Balade  of  t/te  Fillage. 

The  high  Almighty  perueiance, 
In  whose  eterne  remembrance 
From  first  was  euery  thing  present. 
He  hath  his  prophecie  sent 
(In  suche  a  wise  as  thou  shalt  here) 
To  Daniel  of  this  mateie. 


As 


Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 
my  shepe  heare  my  voyce,  and  I 


^ilitee,  and  ; 


hound.— Btacksto 
E'STRICH,  or 

E'STRIDOE. 


ntarii 


IS. 


I     i.  e.  the  Ostrich,  (qv. ) 


E'TCHiNG,  7!.  J  cause  itis  done  with  the  point  of    "lan  plucke  them  out  of 

needle.     See  Hatch.  |     Ft  thus  he  spraketh 

Vischer,  viz.  Cornelius  (for  there  is  another  who  has  pub- 
lished divers  landskips)  hath  most  rarely  etched  a  certain 
Dutch  kitchen,  where  there  is  an  old  man  taking  tobacco, 
■whilst  his  wife  is  frying  of  pan-cakes  ;  also  a  fiddler,  accom- 
panied with  boyes  and  girles  painted  by  Ostade  ;  but  above 
all,  admirable  is  the  descent,  or  Christiis  Mortuns,  after 
Tintoret.  both  graved  and  etch'd,  as  indeed  I  should  have 
said  of  the  rest.— Evelyn.  Sculpiura. 

Giovanni  Maggi  was  an  excellent  painter  and  etcher,  as  he 
has  sulhciently  discovered  in  his  rare  perspectives,  land- 
skips,  and  his  Roma  in  the  larger  Cartoon  ;  likewise  in  the 
"leg'd  and   stationary  churches ;  with  the  th' 


sayde  vnto  you  : 

them,  and  they  .  --  ■      ,         ,_  , 

/  Ivfe,  and  they  shall  nener  perishe,  neither  shal 


,■  hande  —Bible,  1 
1  Moses,  I  am  tha 
iture  that  cannot 


.9. 

The  great  goodness  of  God  geuyng  them  knowledge  of; the 
meane'^of  saluacion.  and  of  th.at  Mediatour.  by  whose  deih 
they  and  theyr  offspring  shuldbe  redeemed  agayneto  hlysse, 
dyd  in  the  fayth  of  the  sayd  Mediatour.  remytte  and  forgeue 
theim  the  elernaliiie  of  the  P^yjf/rlX'"  'nVtf  p"f292. 

Why  do  we  not  spede  vs  hastely  to  come  vnto  that  reste 

oiele^Mlie  whiehe  may  be  ob.eyned  by  ""^^'f '  f  "^^^^^^^'/j 

labours  here  rather  than  roo^vy=voluptuou    pleasures  of 

worlde,  whereby  wo  shall  come  i 


nime -id  "1?  ^''''°"  '"  °"  ^*"''"'' '"  *"""""  *"  "''^  i  "^^'^°°'  """^  ""SToa  (/« 5erM  Fsalms,  Ps.  H3.  pt. ii, 
*  711  ' 


ETE 

Therefore  Dauyd  consideryng  in  him  sell'e  how  gieuously 
he  had  oft'eiirted  Almighty  God,  and  that  man  may  beare  and 
•  uffer  hys  pmiyshment,  maketh  his  prayer  that  he  vouch- 
safe ney thcr  to  punyshe  hym  elenialli/  by  the  paynes  of  hel, 
neyther  correcte  liiiii  by  tlie  paynes  of  purgatory,  but  to  be 
itieke  and  merciful!  to  hym. 

Fisher.  On  tlie  Seven  Psalms,  Pi.  6. 


Sir  i>.  Sidney,  Ps.  69. 
Mac.  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  minde,  dear  wife  : 
Thou  knowst  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleans  Hues. 
Lady.  But  in  them,  nature's  coppies  not  eterne. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  so.  2. 
He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest 

And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and  craue 
And  farther  from  it  daily  wanderest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
A  kingdom  they  portend  thee,  but  what  kingdom, 
Real  or  allegoric,  I  discern  not. 
Nor  when,  eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 
Without  beginning.— JlfiV/oH.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

And  so  with  his  burnt  ashes,  and  the  trophy  of  the  scrowl, 
Don  Quixote's  valour  is  eternalized. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 


ETH 


For  in  the  temple,  by  and  bv  with  vs. 
These  couples  shall  eternalfy  be  knit. 

Sliakes.  Midi-ummer  Nights  Dream,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

True  Fame,  the  trumpeter  of  hcau'n  that  doth  desire  in- 
flame 
To  glorious  deeds,  and  by  her  power  eternifies  the  name. 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  559. 


Daniel.  Musophilus. 
Not  so.  quoth  I,  let  baser  things  deuise 

To  die  in  dust,  but  you  shall  Hue  by  fame  : 
My  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize. 
And  in  the  heauens  write  your  glorious  name. 

Spenser,  son.  73. 
Saint  Alban's  battell  wonne  by  famous  Yorke, 
Shall  be  eterniz'd  in  all  age  to  come. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
The  eternal,  supreme  cause,  has  such  a  perfect,  indepen- 
dent, and  unchangeable  comprehension  of  all  things ;  th,it  in 
every  point  or  instant  of  his  eternal  duration,  all  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  must  be  not  indeed  themselves 
Xresent  at  once,  (for  that  is  a  manifest  contradiction  ;)  but 
rhcy  must  be  as  entirely  known  and  represented  to  him  in 
one  single  thought  or  view,  and  all  things  present  and  future 
to  be  absolutely  under  his  power  and  direction  ;  as  if  there 
was  really  no  succession  at  all,  and  as  if  all  things  had  been, 
(not  that  they  really  are,)  actually  present  at  once. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
For  how  can  wc  desire  to  be  better  assured,  that  our  bodies 
shall  not  for  ever  sleep  in  the  grave,  but  shall  at  last  be  re- 
united to  our  souls,  and  both  soul  and  body  live  eternally  in 
unspeakable  bliss  and  happiness ;  I  sav,  how  can  we  have 
greater  assurance  of  this,  than  bv  what  was  on  this  day 
brought  to  pass  in  our  Saviour  I— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

I  would  ask  e;«H(7;is(j  what  mark  is  there  that  they  could 
expect  or  desire  of  the  novelty  of  a  world,  that  is  not  found 
'  ■    "    Or  what  mark  is  there  of  eicrnily  that  is  found  in 


-Bur 


Theory  0}  the  Earth. 


Eleri 


ily  ia  a  duration  without  bounds  or  limits  :  Now 
there  are  two  limits  of  duration,  beginning  and  ending  ;  that 
which  has  always  been,  is  without  beginning;  that  which 
always  shall  be,  is  without  endinor. 

Tillolson,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  102. 

To  say  that  immensity  does  not  signify  boundless  space, 
and  that  eternity  does  not  signify  duration  or  time  without 
beginning  and  end,  is  (I  think)  aOirming  that  words  have  no 
meaning.— Zei6«;/K  >5-  Clarke.  Dr.  Clarke's  fflh  Reply. 

Though  poets  immortality  may  give. 

And  Troy  does  still  in  Homer's  numbers  live ; 

How  dare  I  touch  thy  praise,  thou  glorious  frame, 

■Which  must  be  deathless  as  thy  raiser's  name : 

But  that  I  wanting  fame  am  sure  of  thine 

To  eternize  this  humble  song  of  mine. 

Olway.  Windsor  Castle. 

Lorenzo !  since  eternal  is  at  hand. 

To  swallow  time's  ambitions ;  as  the  vast 

Leviathan,  the  bubbles  vain,  that  ride 

High  on  the  foaming  billow ;  what  avail 

High  titles,  high  descent,  attainments  high. 

If  unattain'd  our  highest  ^.— Young.   Complaint,  Night  7. 

To  the  ancient  philosophers,  creation  from  nothing  an- 
peared  an  unintelligible  idea.  They  maintained  the  eternal 
existence  of  matter,  which  they  supposed  to  be  modelled 
by  the  sovereign  mind  of  the  universe  into  the  form  which 
the  earth  now  exhibits.— jB.'ai'r,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

No  possible  change  can  alter  his  mode  of  existence,  or 
dissolve  his  being ;  therefore  no  law  of  his  nature  can  pre- 
vent tue  being  eternally  as  he  is. 

Cogun.  Theohgicdl  Xfhquisiticm,  Di«.  1.  c.  1. 


Notwlthstj.nding  the  most  extended  concatenation  that 
may  exist  in  the  series  of  productions,  effects  succeeding  to 
their  causes  through  incjlculablc  ages,  yet  the  mind  must 
ultimately  repose  itself  in  a  first  cause;  who,  being  un- 


r'd  Muse  neglect  to  pay 
To  Stanhope's  worth  the  tributary  lay  ; 
Did  not  his  virtues  clerniz'd  remain 
The  boasted  theme  of  Pope's  immortal  strain. 

Smolict.  licproiif.  A  Satire. 

ETE'SI.\N.  Gr.  Ettjitios,  yearly,  anTiu.a),  from 
Etoj,  the  year,  Venti  anniversarii ;  "  Fr.  Elesie.'i  , 
the  easterly  winds  which  commonly  blow  in  the 
Dog-daics,"  (Cotgrave. ) 

Another  opinion  there  is.  more  embraced  than  the  rest. 
That  whiles  the  forerunning  winds  blow  and  the  FJc-^iait 
blasts  together,  holding  on  continnally  for  the  space  of  forty- 
five  dayes,  they  force  backe  his  [the  Nile]  streame,  and  by 
reason  that  his  swift  course  is  thus  restrained,  he  sv.elleth. 
and  his  waves  overflow.— jEfo/totid.  Ammiamis,  p.  211. 

So  may  th'  auspicious  Queen  of  Love 

And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove, 

And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 

To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind  ; 

And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails 

Supplying  soft  Etesian  gales. — Dryden.  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  2.. 

ETH.  A.S.  Atli,  the  termination  of  the  third 
pcrs.  sing-.  ;  is  a  lisping  pronunciation  of  £«,  (qv.) 

ETHE.     i.  e.  eaaij,  (qv.  and  also  Ealh.) 

Wild  the  bicom  Cristen,  fulle  eth  I  were  to  drawe, 
Bot  I  dar  not  for  tham  aUe  one  to  leue  our  lawe. 

R.Brunne,-p.  194. 
Leue  thou  in  oure  louerd  God,  that  al  the  world  wrought 
Holy  heuen  eth  on  hey  holliche  he  fourmede 
And  is  Almyghti  hymself,  ouer  aUe  his  workes. 

Piers  Plouhman.   Crede. 


ETI 

He  [St.  Paul]  thereby  has  furnished  us  with  so  ricli  a 


that  out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of  elhicks, 
or  system  of  precepts  de  officiis,  in  Jruth  and  in  compleat- 
ness  far  excelling  those  which  any  philosophy  hath  been 
able  to  devise  or  deliver.— Bnrroic,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

From  ethical  or  theological  composures,  to  take  out  les 
sons,  that  may  improve  the  mind,  is  a  thing  much  infcriour 
to  the  'oeing  able  to  do  the  like  out  of  the  hook  of  nature, 
where  most  matters,  that  are  not  phvsical,  if  thev  seem  not 
to  be  purposely  veiled,  are  at  least  but  darkly  hinted. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3«. 
My  subject  leads  me  not  to  discourse  clhicalhi.  but  Chris- 
tianly  of  the  faults  of  the  tongue.— Goi'erwm.  of  the  Tongue. 
"i'e  sacred  tomes,  be  my  unerring  guide. 
Dove-hearted  saints,  and  prophets  eagle-ey'd  ! 
I  scorn  the  moral  fop.  and  elliic  sage. 
But  drink  in  truth  from  your  ilhmiin'd  page. 

Thompson.  Written  on  the  Holy  Bible, 
I  Ethicks  extend  to  the  investigation  of  those  principles  by 
which  moral  men  are  governed ;  they  explore  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  virtue,  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  on 
what  it  is  founded,  and  what  are  the  proper  motives  of 
practice  ;  moralihj  in  the  more  common  acceptation,  though 
not  exclusively,  relates  rn  the  practical  and  obligatory  part 
oi  ethicks.  EthiL-k'i  principally  regard  the  theory  of  morals. 
Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise.  On  the  Passions,  Introd. 

In  a  treatise  on  morals,  we  expect  that  the  author  should 
particularly  enlarge  upon  the  rules,  or  duties,  and  motives 
of  practice :  and  by  an  ethical  treatise,  we  expect  a  more 
extensive  investigation  of  whatever  relates  to  the  state  and 
nattu'e  of  man  as  a  moral  agent:  and  a  more  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  principles  themselves,  on  which  moral  pre- 
cepts are  enforced. — Id.  lb. 
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Con.  A.  Prol. 


Thus  eded  this  honorable  man,  [Hastings]  a  good  knight 
and  a  gentle,  of  gret  auctliorite  with  his  prince,  of  lining  some 
what  dessolute,  plaiue  and  open  to  his  enemy,  and  secret  to 
his  friend ;  eth  to  begile,  as  he  that  of  good  hart  and  corage 
forestudied  no  pcrilles.— S(i-  T.  More.  Workes.  p.  55. 

E'THER.  ^  ha^t.  JEther ;  Gr.Aievp;  Fr. 
Ethe'real.  >  Elherc,  Aristotle  derives  from 
Etiik.'reoi-s.  J  ai€i  Beetu,  quod  semper  ainat  et 
moveatur,  because  it  is  over  in  motion.  Others, 
o;ro  Tot;  niffeiy,  urcre,  quod  ignciis  sit  et  incensus ; 
because  it  is  fiery  and  of  flame.  Others,  again, 
ttiro  Tou  Bffieiv,  hoc  est  ab  caJfaciendo ;  from  its 
heat.  Bccman  is  not  content  with  any  of  these, 
and  resorts  to  the  Hebrew. 

Olympus,  fair'st  of  hills,  that  heaven  art  .=;aid  to  be, 
I  ['Malvern]  envy  not  thy  state,  nor  less  myself  do  make ; 
Nor  to  possess  thy  name,  mine  own  would  I  forsake  : 
Nor  would  I,  as  thou  dost,  ambitiously  aspire 
To  thrust  thy  forked  ton  into  th'  dhrr'ial  fire. 

Drayton.  Pnly-Olbion,  ^.7. 
Wliich  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereons  mould  whereon  we  stand. 
This  continent  of  spacious  heav'n.  adorn'rt 
With  plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gemnis  of  gold. 
Whose  eye  so  superficially  suvveyes 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

The  mind  employ'd  in  search  of  secret  things. 
To  find  out  motions,  cause,  and  hidden  springs. 
Through  all  th'  ethereal  regions  mounts  on  higli. 
Views  all  the  sohercs,  and  ranges  all  the  sky. 

Blackmorc.  Creation,  b.  ii. 

Ever  learn 

Quick  ether's  motion  :  oft  the  scene  is  turn'd  : 
Now  the  blue  vault,  and  now  the  mtirkv  cloud. 
Hail,  rain,  or  radiance.  Dyer.  'The  F!;cce,  b.  i. 

O  what  a  confluence  of  ethereal  fires. 

From  urns  unnumbered  down  the  steep  of  heaven. 

Streams  to  a  point,  and  centers  in  mv  sight  I 

Young:  Complaint,  Night  D. 

E'THICK,  adj. 

E'thick,  n. 

E'thical. 

E'thically. 

application  of  the  word,  see  the  first  quotation 
from  Cogan. 

T.  Ca,  buzz'd  me  at  the  ear,  that  though  Ben  had  barrel'd 

up  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  seems  he  had  not  read 

the  elhicks,  which,  among  other  precepts  of  morality,  forbid 

self-commendation,— /foics/i,  b.  ii.  Let,  13. 
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E'THNICK, 
E' 
E' 
E' 
Christian  faith 


:'THNICK,  adj.  ^  Gr.  ESnKo 

/thnick,  n.            I  nation  or  pei 

/thmcal.              j  to  nations — 

I'thnicis.m.           J  Not    of   1 


iKos,  from  eBvos,  a 
people.     -Applied 


Back,  Flamen,  with  thy  superstitious  fumes. 

And  cense  not  here  ;  thy  ignorance  presumes 

Too  much,  in  acting  any  ethnick  rite 

In  this  translated  temple. 

B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment. 

Shortlie  after  it  so  came  to  passe  that  Penda,  King  of 
Mercia,  (that  cruell  clhnike  tvrant)  made  sore  warres  vpon 
Egricus.— //o/i;«/(«.'.  England,  an.  652. 

Yea,  such  was  the  detestation  of  this  eft'eniinatc,  urin.i- 
turall,  odious  practice  of  men's  putting  on  women's  apparell, 
even  among  the  elhnicl:.-s,  that  the  Lycians  when  they 
chanced  to  mourne,  di.l  usually  put  on  the  woman's  gar- 
ment, that  the  very  deformity  and  infamy  of  that  array 
might  move  them  the  sooner  to  cast  otT  their  foolish  sorrow. 
Prynne.  llislrio-Mastix,  pt.  ii.  Act.  ii.  sc.  2. 

Elhnicke  would  understand  justice  itself  to  have  failed, 
as  it  is  a  virtue  al)stract,  and  m.-iy  be  considered  without  a 
person. — Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  6.  s.4. 

Lest  I  might  seem  to  have  no  measure  in  raking  up  th'« 
ethnical  dunghill,  I  will  now  leave  the  theology  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  demons. — Mcde.  Apostasy  of  the  Lat.  Times,  ^.\9.   ' 

Be  advised,  therefore,  (till  yuu  understand  the  case  better) 
to  forbear  to  take  of  the  lamp  of  nature  in  the  night  of 
ethnicism  ;  but  know,  that  the  light  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
right  reason,  and  common  practice,  give  sufficient  allowance 
to  that  which  your  misprision  cavilU  at. 

Bp.  Hall.  Humble  Remons.  to  the  Parliament. 

Jlost  strange  is  that  which  they  write  of  certaine  Brasil- 
ians  within  the  land,  which  either  hauing  seen  the  religious 
rites  of  thePortug.-ils,  or  instructed  therein  by  some  fugitiues 
or  apostatas,  had  set  vp  a  new  sect  of  Christian  elhnicisme, 
or  mungreU-Christianity. 

Purchase.  His  Pilgrimage,  b.  ix.  c.  5.  8.  3. 

"  What  means,"  quoth  he,  "  this  Devil's  procession 

With  men  of  orthodox  profession  ? 

'Tis  elhnique  and  idolatrous. 

From  heathenism  dcriv'd  to  us." — Hudibras,  pt.  11.  c.  2. 

ETIQUE'TTE.  Fr.  Etiquette;  Sp.  Eliquela. 
Bourdelot  and  Huet  derive  from  Gr.  2tixo5i  order; 
thus,  o-Tixos,  stichus.  stichettus,  stichetta,  etiquette. 
And  this  etymology,  Menage  says,  is  natural 
enough  !  But  the  interpretation  of  Cotgrave 
leads  plainly  to  the  true  etymology.      It  is — 

A  ticket ;  delivered  not  only,  as  Cotgrave  says, 
for  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  him  that  receives 
it,  but  also  entitling  to  place,  to  rank  ;  and  thus 
applied  to  the  ceremonious  observance  of  rank  or 
place  ;  to  ceremony. 

He  cannot  drink  five  bottles,  bilk  the  score. 

Then  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  five  more  ; 

But  he  can  draw  a  pattern,  make  a  tart, 

And  has  the  ladies'  etiquette  by  heart. 

Cou'per.  Proireti  of  Erriur. 


EVA 

tt  [simplicity]  la  guilty  of  ludicrous  offences  against  the 
Lnws  of  custom,  or  the  etiquettes  of  fashion,  although  by  its 
reasoning  wroiij:,  according  to  prevailing  ideas,  it  frequently 
"evinces  just  and  accurate  conceptions  of  what  is  right. 

Co(/an.  Ethical  Treatise.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1.  Disc.  2. 

E'TTEN.  Dr.  Lcyden  says,  "  Ettyn,  a  giant ; 
A.  S.  Etcn.  Hence  Red-ettyn,  the  red-giant ;  forte 
a  A.  S.  Etan,  to  eat ;  hence  an  Anthropophagus," 
C Gloss,  to  Complaint  of  Scotland;)  and  Benson, 
Etan,  edere,  eten,  coraestus,  gigas.  Somner  says, 
perhaps  from  Oetus. 

Wife.  Faitli,  husband,  and  Ralph  says  true,  for  they  say 
the  King  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his  meat,  but  the  giants 
and  ihe'etlins  will  come  and  snatch  it  from  him. 
£eaum.  Ij-  FIclch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 

ETYxMO'LOGY.  A  Fr.  Etymologie ;  It.  and 
Ety.mo'logee.  I    Sp.    Ethimo,    etiinologia ; 

Etymo'logist.  !  Lat.  Etymon,  etymoloyia  ; 

Etymo'logize,  v.  (  Or.  ErvfioAoyia,  (cru/toj, 
Etymolo'gical.  I  and  A070J,)  sermo  de  c<y- 
E'tymox.  J  mis,   that  is,   oratio,   qua 

nominis  ratio  exponitur ;  a  discourse  in  which 
tlie  reason  or  cause  of  the  noun  or  name  is  ex- 
plained ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  qui  de 
causa  quasque  (verba)  essont  ita  nominata,  quam 
etymolof/iam  appellabant. " 

Gr.  Eru/ioy,  from  tros,  vorus,  and  hence  clymo- 
logia,  sivc  de  vera  vocum  origine.  T.  H.  in  Len- 
nep,  (Tiberius  Hemsterhuysius. ) 

The   true   origin  of  words,  of  the  mpaiiing  of 
words. 
The  first  part  of  this  name  we  haue  found, 
Let  vs  ethimologise  the  secouiui. 

Chaucer.  The  Remcdie  of  Lnue. 
Ransake  yet  we  would  if  we  might 
Of  this  worlde  the  true  ortographie 
Theverie  discent  of  (?////;yio/o^/t'.  Id.  lb. 

But  how  aptlieandtrulic  the  same  [chance  and  clere]  may 
stand  to  make  the  etgmon  of  chancellor,  I  leave  to  others  to 
consider. — Holinshed.  Scotland,  an.  1.578. 

The  author  of  the  Parallel  of  the  Ancinit  Architecture 
with  the  Modern,  (which  many  years  since  I  made  English) 
had  at  the  end  of  his  treatise,  began  to  explain  a  few  of  the 
hard  words,  technical  terms  belonging  to  tlie  art,  the  etr/nio- 
logies  whereof  he  thought  necessary  to  interpret. 

Ecdi/u.  Architecture. 

laws  there  must  be  ;  and  "  lex  a  ligaudo,"  saith  the  elg- 
mologer ;  it  is  called  a  law  from  biniling. 

Dr.  arifflth.  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,  (lOCO.)  p.  82. 
The  superstitious  man  is  afraid  of  tlic  gnrts.  (said  tl:e  etg- 
mologist,)  de6tL.i^  rovi  Ocou^  hiffircp  T.r'     i.   1:    ■.,   I '.irlng  of 
God  as  if  he -were  a  tyrant,  and  an  im  ;- r  of 

duty  upon  unequal  terms,  and  disjir-i  ;    ;   ■  -ible 

degrees,  and  unreasonable, and  g  eat  iiinlliri-   m-i  mcs. 

Jip.  i.njior,  vol.  1.  Slt.  S. 

1  have  been  long  of  opinion,  as  may  he  seen  by  my  book, 
that  if  we  knew  the  original  of  all  the  words  we  met  with, 
■we  should  thereby  be  very  much  help'd  to  know  the  ideas 
they  were  first  apply'd  to  and  made  to  stand  for ;  and  there- 
fore I  must  beg  your  lordship  to  excuse  this  conceit  of  mine, 
this  etymological  observation  especially,  since  it  hath  nothing 
in  it  against  the  truth,  nor  against  your  lordsliip's  idea  of 
substance.— Zoc7i-e.  To  the  Bishop  of  U'orcesler. 

For  the  Teutonick  etymologies,  I  am  commonly  indebted 
to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I  have  forborne 
to  quote  when  I  copied  their  books  ;  not  that  I  might  appro- 
priate their  labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  that  I  might 
spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  acknowledgment. 
Johnson.  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 

The  explanation  and  etymology  of  those  words  (//?,  out,  on, 
off,  and  at,)  require  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  all  the  antient 
northern  languages,  and  a  skill  in  the  application  of  that 
knowledge,  which  I  am  very  far  from  assuming ;  and, 
though  I  am  almost  persuaded  by  some  of  my  own  conjec- 
tures concerning  them,  I  am  not  willing,  by  an  nppareritly 
forced  and  far-fetched  derivation,  to  justify  your  imputation 
of  e;j(n!o%ieanegerdemain. — Tooke.  Die.  of  Purl.  vol.  i.  c.  U. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our  elijmolo- 
f^isls  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of  their  learning,  having 
traced  almost  every  word  through  various  tongues,  only  to 
show  what  was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation. 

Johnson.  Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 
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Also  vnclions  with  oyles  and  oynttmentes,  called  Diapho- 
letice,  which,  by  euaporation,  do  shortely  euacuate  the  ful- 
nesse. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

The  parte  of  euaciialion  by  lettinge  of  blonde,  is  incision 
orcuttynge  the  vayne,  wherby  the  Ijloud,  whiche  is  cause  of 
syckenes  or  griefe  to  the  whole  body,  or  any  particular  part 
therof,  doth  most  aptly  passe. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

For  thou  seest,  O  blessed  Jesu,  that  there  is  now  such  an 

hell  of  the  spirits  of  errour  broken  loose  into  the  world,  as  if 

they  meant  to  evacuate  this  part  of  the  mysteric  of  godliness. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Great  Misiery  of  Godliness,  s.  H. 

The  white  [elebore]  doth  rvacuat  the  oflfencive  humours 


,vhich  cause  dii 


-Holland.  Pli. 


'\  Ft.  Evacuer ;  Sp. 
>  cuar ;  It.  Evacuare ; 
J  Evacuare,  {e,  and  va 


:  Eva- 
Lat. 

'acuus,) 


EVA'CUATE,  v. 

Evacua'tiox 

Eva'ccator. 
to  empty  out. 

To  empty  out ;  to  throw  out  or  draw  out,  (sc. ) 
til!  empty ;  to  leave  empty,  and  thus,  to  leave  or 
quit ;  to  void,  to  avoid  or  make  void,  or  of  no  force 
or  eflect. 

VOL.  I. 


The  best  way  therefore  is,  by  sobriety  and  regular  diet  to 
keep  the  body  always  in  that  moderate  measure  of  evacua- 
tion and  repletion,  that  it  may  be  able  by  proportionable 
temperature,  to  maintain  itself  without  any  outward  help. 
Id.  Plvtarch,  p.  512. 

Take  heed,  be  not  too  busy  in  imitating  any  farther  in  a 
dangerous  expression,  or  in  excusing  the  great  evacuators 


of  the  law. — Hammond.  Works 


.  p.  175. 


If  the  prophesies  recorded  of  the  Messiah  are  not  fulfilled 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  is  impossible  to  know  or  distinguish, 
when  a  prophesie  is  fulfilled,  and  when  not,  in  any  thing  or 
person  whatsoever ;  which  would  utterly  evacuate  the  use 
of  lliem.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  C. 

But  whilst  they  were  in  debate  concerning  the  articles, 
they  understood  that  Prince  Rupert  and  others  of  the  King's 
party,  were  marched  out  of  the  town  in  pursuance  of  them  ; 
and  that  the  garrison  would  be  entirely  evacuated  before 
they  could  signify  their  pleasure  to  the  anuy. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 


id  predo 
the  evacuatio 
South,  V( 


Ser.  5. 
1  join'd 


The  King  Harfager,  and  the  traitor  Tosti,  who  ha. 
him,  were  slain  in  the  battle ;  and  the  Norwegians  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  country. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  Ei'f'':''/  17id"r;_  b.  ii.  c.  0. 

A  country  so  exhausted  of  its  c't;:'       :'  i  :  !>v  fliree 

revolutions,  rapidly  succeeding  c;m  n     1  :   iher  an 

object  that  stood  in  need  of  every  I, mi  .  ,  ,  ,,  li,,,.  nt  and 
recruit,  than  one,  which  could  sub..i,-i  i.;;,.ci-  ikv.  ttacua- 
lioas.—Id.  Jleply  of  a  Com.  on  the  AfTuiis  >.f  India. 

EVA'DE,  f.  ^       Fr.  Evader;    hat.  Evad-ere ; 
Eva'sion.        V  to  go  out,  ((?,  and  vad-erc;  Gr. 
Eva'sive.        J   BoS-eii',  to  go.) 
To  t/o  out  or  away,  to  get  away,  to  st?p  aside  or 
away,  to  escape,  to  elude. 

I  say  that  this  their  euasion  is  nothyng  worth,  neyther  yet 
ca  I  imagine  any  way  wherby  they  may  haue  any  apparece 
of  escape.— i^ri^/(.   IVorkcs,  p.  59. 

Ilyniselfe  hath  here  deuised  an  euasion  by  meano  of  a 
distinccion  made  by  Slelancthon,  in  which  distinccion,  as  in 
a  miste,  he  weneth  to  walke  awaye. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  693. 
But  he  (as  louing  his  owne  pride,  and  purposes) 
Euades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stutft  with  epithetes  of  warre. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Six  hundred  in  the  cash,  yet  if  on  a  sudden 

I  should  be  call'd  to  account,  I  have  a  trick 

How  to  evade  it,  and  make  up  the  sum. 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam. 
How  may  I  auoyde 

(Although  my  -will  distaste  what  it  elected) 

The  wife  I  chose,  there  can  be  no  euasion 

To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firme  by  horiour. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  S;  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

But,  as  well  them,  as  those  light  women  aforesaid,  he 
banished  all,  that  none  ever  after  should  by  such  delusion 
of  the  law  seek  evasion.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  104. 

He  is  likewise  to  teach  him  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop- 
holes, and  evasions,  in  the  most  solemn  compacts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  great  Rabbinical  secret,  revived  of  late  years  by 
the  fraternity  of  Jesuits,  namely,  that  contradictory  inter- 
jiretations  of  the  same  article  may  both  of  them  be  true  and 
\a.Vid.— Spectator,  No.  305., 

A  thoughtless  fly  or  two,  at  most. 

Is  all  the  conquest  thou  canst  boast ; 

For  bees  of  sense  thy  arts  evade. 

We  see  so  plain  the  nets  are  laid.— £.  More.  Spider  ^Bee. 

But  had  they  even  wanted  so  plausible  an  evasion,  yet 
their  prejudices  would  not  have  suffered  them  to  be  nice  in 
a  case  where  the  whole  of  their  religion  lay  at  stake. 

Wurhurlon.  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple. 

Although  moral  obligation,  as  referring  to  the  grand 
standard  of  virtuous  conduct,  may  be  the  same;  yet  the 
rougher  vices  of  oaths  and  intoxication  are  appropriated  by 
men  ;  while  the  evasive  ones  of  artifice,  &-c.  are  deemed  less 
opprobrious  in  the  female. — Cogan.  The  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

EVAGA'TION.     Evaguer,    evagation ;     Lat. 
Evagari,   atiim,    (e,   and  vagari,   which    Vossius 
713 


EVA 

thinks  is  from  ve,  that  is,  valde,  and  agi,  i.  e.  ferri, 
to  be  driven  or  carried  forcibly  along.)     As  the— - 
"  Fr.  Evagation, — a  wandering,  roving,  straying 
abroad,"  (Cotgravc.) 

Thence  about  by  Redgrave  I  shall  make  a  circle  hither 
again,  taking  perchance  both  universities  in  my  line  home- 
wards.    You  married  men  are  deprived  of  these  evagalions. 
lieliquire  Wottoniano!,  p.  759. 

To  bridle  the  evagation  of  the  sound,  when  arrived  so  far, 
l)nt  \vii}i:il  nnf  tn  ninke  a  confusion  thereof,  Ijy  any  disagree- 
al'ii'  i'  !  ;-  !    ,  \.e  may  take  notice  of  a  very  curious 

I'"'         '  .  I  ;ile  protuberances,  called  the  tragus  and 

■111'  I     !;.    'iiUvard  ear,  of  a  commodious  form  and 

;i\iiii  ■,  ,ii:,l  .oimiiicntly  lodged  for  this  use. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

If  the  law  of  attraction  had  not  been  what  it  is,  (or  at  least, 
if  tiie  prevailing  law  had  transgressed  the  limits  above 
assigned,)  every  evagation  would  have  been  fatal ;  the  planet 
once  drawn,  as  drawn  it  necessarily  must  have  been,  out  of 
Its  course,  would  have  wandered  in  endless  error. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

EVANE'SCENT.  l  Lat.  Evanescens,  prcs. 
Evane'scence.  )  part,  of  evanesccre,  to 
wane,  to  decrease,  to  fall  away  or  decay.  Eor 
Vanus,  Vossius  proposes  three  etymologies  of  his 
own,  and  the  same  number  from  other  v.'riters. 
It  is  probably  (as  Tooke  asserts)  from  the  A.  ,S. 
Wan-ian,  to  wane. 

Waning,  decreasing,  falling  away  or  decaying ; 
disappearing ;  from  the  sensations  or  perceptions ; 
and  thus,  insensible  or  imperceptible. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth 

Poorly  conlin'di  the  radiant  tracks  on  high 

Are  her  [Philosophy]  exalted  range,  intent  to  gaze 

Creation  through;  and  from  that  full  complex, 

Of  never-ending  wonders,  to  conceive 

Of  the  sole  Being  right,  w  ho  spoke  the  word, 

And  Nature  mov'd  complete.— Tio/wson.  Summer. 

The  imago  of  misery  was,  perhaps,  originally  suggested  to 
some  Poet  by  the  conduct  of  !iis  Patron,  by  the  daily  con- 
templation of  splendour,  which  he  never  must  partake,  liy 
fruitless  attempts  to  catch  at  interdicted  happiness,  and  by 
the  sudden  cvaucsccncc  of  his  reward,  when  he  thought  his 
labours  almost  at  an  aii.— Humbler,  No.  ICa. 

If  a  life  be  dela;,cd  till  interest  and  envy  are  at  an  end, 
we  may  hope  for  impartiality,  but  must  expect  little  intelli- 
gence ;  for  the  incidents  which  give  excellence  to  biography, 
are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape 
the  niciuory,  and  arc  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 

/(/.  No.  CO. 


EVA'XGEL,  7 

Ev.^'ngei.v. 

Evange'lical. 

Evange'mcali. 

Evange'lick. 

Eva'ngelism. 

Eva'.ngelist. 

Ev.Vngehstar 

Ev.\'.\gelize. 


Fr.  Evangik;  It.  and 
Sp.  Evangelio ,-  Lat.  Evan- 
gelium  ,-  Gr.  £1)0776X101/, 
(from  ev,  bene,  and  rt77€- 
\(tv,  nunciare,  to  tell  or 
announce,)  the  Gospel,  in 
A.S.  God-spell,  {good,  and 
spell,  a  speech,  a  story;) 
especially  applied  to — 
The  history  of  the  birth  or  nativity,  the  life, 

death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven  of 

Jesus  Christ. 

[Sente  Peter]  Pope  was  at  Rome  first,  Cristendom  to  lere, 
And  sende  Sent  Mark  the  euangelist  into  Egypt  for  to 

preche 
The  Gospel  that  he  hadde  ymad,  and  Cristendom  to  teclie. 
a.  Gloucester,  p.  C7. 
For  cler 


ngelist  wylnesscth  whan  we  makcn  festes 
clypie  knyghtes  th'to.  ue  no  kyne  ryche. 

Id.  p.  206. 
lot  this  power,  but  we  suffren  alle  thingis 
10  Icttyng  to  the  cvar.qelte  of  Crist. 

Wiclif  IConjnlh.c.O. 

I  wondre,  that  so  soone  ghe  ben  thus  nioued  fro  him  that 

clepide  ghou  unto  the  grace  of  Crist  into  a  nothir  euangelie. 

Id.  Galathies,  c.  I. 

Andhegbaf  snmmeapostlis,  summeprofetis,  othere  raon- 

gelistis,  otiiere  schcppardis  and  techeris  to  the  ful  endyng  of 

seyntis  into  the  werk  of  mjiiysterie  into  edificacioun  of 

Cristis  bodi.— /(7.  Effesies,  c.  4. 


But  1 


;  we  ghyr 


Right  so  withouten  any  gile 

Surmounteth  this  noble  evangile 

The  woide  of  any  euangelist.— Chancer.  Pom. 


E  y  A 

'  This  is  to  say,  that  tnei-  is  no  wiglit  that  hath  soveraine 
bouiitee.  save  God  alone,  as  he  himself  recordeth  in  iiis 
evaiigelies.— Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mclibeus. 

And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Jolin  the  emngelist ;  they  shul 
folow  deth,  and  they  shul  not  finde  him,  and  they  shul 
desire  to  die,  and  deth  shal  flee  from  hem. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

If  thou  canst  brynge  with  thee  to  the  eurtnijch/rce  salua- 
cyon.  thy  father,  thy  mother,  thy  brelheren,  ami  thy  sisters, 
dooe  it.—Udttl.  Marke,  c.  9. 

In  the  tother  parte  (as  it  were  with  an  cuangeliJc  sermone) 
he  calleth  them  all  and  vs  to  the  knowledge  of  Cryste. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  e.  2. 

The  euaungeliste  reherseth  what  Christ  said,  and  did 
simplye  and  truely,  whiche  story  we  must  so  place  in  vnder- 
standyng,  as  we  tryfie  not  the  mysterie,  at  stayng  and 
stoppyng  of  lettres  and  syllables. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication  cf  Transubstaniiation,  fol.  OG. 

When  the  evangell  most  toil'd  souls  to  winne. 

Even  then  there  was  a  falling  from  the  faith. 

Stirling.  Doomcs-dai/.   The  Second  Hoiire. 

The  righteousness  evangelical  must  be  like  Christ's  seam- 
less coat,  all  of  a  piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  it  must 
invest  the  whole  soul.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1. 

And  thus  was  this  land  saved  from  infidelity;  as  the 
remain  of  the  old  world  was  from  water,  by  an  ark,  through 
the  apostolical  and  miraculous  evangelism  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew.— Bacon.  Kew  Atlantis. 

Blest  mother  of  the  church,  be  in  the  list, 

Reckoned  from  hence  the  she  evangelist. 

Nor  can  the  style  be  profanation,  when 

The  needle  may  convert  more  tlian  the  pen. 

Cartwright.  To  the  Lady  Pawlel. 

Then  with  those  twelve  some  happy  men  did  haunt,  i 

(Heaven's  messengers,  evangelizing  peace) 

As  he  who  watered  after  Paul  did  plant. 

And  circumcis'd  to  please  the  Hebrew  race. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  Ninth  Houre. 

The  work  of  Christ's  ministers  is  evangelization ;  that  is, 

a  proclamation  of  Christ,  and  a  preparation  for  his  second 

coming;  as  the  evangelization  of  John  Baptist  was  a  pre. 

paration  to  his  first  coming.  | 

Hobbs.  Of  a  Christian  Commomvcatth,  c.  42. 

I  shall  hear  you  my  faith  and  fidelitie  of  life  and  lim,  and 
worldlie  honour  against  all  men,  faithfullie  I  shall  know-  , 
lege  and  shall  doo  you  s?ruice  due  vnto  you  of  the  king- 
dome  of  Scotland  aforesaid,  as  God  me  so  helpe,  and  these  ' 
holie  euangclies  —Hulinshed.  Description  of  Brilaine,  c.22. 

'Tis  plain  by  v.  30  here,  and  the  application  therein  of 
these  words,  Gen.  ii.  23,  to  Christ  and  the  Church,  that  the 
Apostles  understood  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  reference  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  which  evangelical  or 
spiritual  sense  was  not  understood,  till,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Apostles  so  explained  and  revealed  it. 
Locke.  Ephcsians,  c.  6.  (Note  32,  w.) 

It  must  be  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  evangelic  institution, 
somewhat  that  distinguishes  the  Christian  scheme  of  duty 
from  all  others,  which  gave  rise  to  this  decision  of  the 
apostle;  and  that  plainly  is.  the  sublimity  and  rigour  of 
those  precepts  of  mortification  and  self-denial,  by  which 
Christians  are  obliged  to  walk. 

Aiterbury,  Ser.  vol.  ii.  Pref.  p.  liii. 

It  appears,  that  acts  of  saving  grace  are  evangelically 
good,  aud  well-pleasing  to  God. 

Bp.  Barlow.    Remains,  p.  432. 

But  the  vnmasker  complains  there  are  too  many  of  them ; 
he  thinks  the  Gospel,  the  good  news  of  salvation,  tedious 
fiorn  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles ;  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  before  the  Epistles  were  writ,  and  without 
believing  precisely  what  he  thinks  fit  to  cull  out  of  ihem, 
there  could  be  no  Christians  :  and  if  we  had  nothing  but  the 
four  Evangelists,  we  could  not  be  sav'd. 

Locke.  Second  Find,  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

O  fie;  'tis  evangelical  and  pure  : 

Observe  each  face,  how  sober  and  demure! 

Ecstasy  sets  her  stamp  on  ev'ry  mien  ; 

Chins  fall'n,  and  not  an  eye-ball  to  be  seen. 

Cowper.  The  Progress  of  Error. 

The  chosen  seed,  on  cultur'd  ground,  are  they 

TTho  humbly  tread  the  evanqelic  way. 

Hart.  'Christ's  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

The  same  spirit  diffused  itself  to  the  apostles,  evangelists, 
and  disciples,  who  maintained,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  their  ministry,  a  certain  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind, 
which  no  calamity  could  depress. — Porteut,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1, 

The  criticks  complain  that  the  evangelistaries  and  lection- 
aries  have  often  transfused  their  readings  into  the  other 
manuscripts.— Porso;;.  To  Travis,  p.  230. 

Thus  did  our  heavenly  instructor  most  exactly  fulfil  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  his  own  declarations,  that 
he  would  evangelize  to  the  poor. — Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

After  the  resurrection  of  their  divine  Master,  the  apostles, 
being  delegated  to  evangelize,  or  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christ's  mission,  his  death,  resurrection,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  a  future  judgment,  they  were  also  furnished  with  similar 
credentials.— Cojsn.  Excellences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.  c.  4. 


E  U  C 
EVA'NID.     Fr.  Evimide  <  Lat  Evaniflus.     See 

EVANF-SCENT. 

Waned  or  faint,  ftillen  away,  decayed. 

For  the  decoction  of  simples  which  bear  the  visible  colours 
of  bodyes  decocted,  are  dead  and  evanid,  without  the  com- 
mixion  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  like. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

In  theology,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  between  our  new 
lights  and  ancient  truths ;  as  between  the  sun  and  an  un- 
connected evanid  meteor.— Glanvill.  Fan.  of  Dogmat.  c.  19. 

There  is  indeed  taken  notice  of,  a  difference  betwixt  these 
apparent  colours,  and  those  that  are  wont  to  be  esteemed 


5  to  the  duration,  which  has  induced  some  learned 
I  the  former  rather  evanid  than  fantastical. 

Boijle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  691. 

How  evanid  is  it,  therefore,  when  applied  to  a  prophet; 
under  the  impulse  of  inspiration,  and  speaking  in  the  most 
scanty  of  all  languages.— J('nrt;;r/on.  Div.  Leg.  b.  iv.  s.  0. 

E-VA'NISH,  V.     See  Ev.^nescent 
To  wane,  to  disappear  from  the  sensations  or 
perceptions ;  to  escape  or  get  out  of  view. 

Thus  whilst  for  kindnesse  both  began  to  weepe. 
My  happinesse  evanish'd  with  the  sleepe. 

Stirling.  Avrora,  son.  51. 

Kindling  o'er  the  view,  the  Muse 

The  naval  pride  of  those  bright  days  reviews; 
Sees  Gama's  sails,  that  first  to  India  bore. 
In  awful  hope,  evanish  from  the  shore. 


EVE 

Of  all  the  blessings  that  ever  dropt  down  from  heave;! 
ipon  man,  that  of  his  Redemption  may  be  called  the  bless 
ng  paramount ;  and  of  all  those  comforts,  and  exercises  of 
levotion  which  attend  that  blessing,  the  eucharist,  or  holy  • 
it,  may  claim  the  prime  place. 

Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  4. 


The  eucharistick  bread  being  neither  hypostatically  united 
with  the  Divinity,  nor  being  the  medium  through  which  any 
such  supernatural  tendency  of  the  Divine  Presence  appears 
to  us,  adoration  directed  toward  it  cannot  fail  of  being  pal- 
pable idolatry. — More.  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  c.  2. 

That  in  this  sacred  supper  there  is  a  sacrifice  (in  that 
sense  wherein  the  Fathers  spoke)  none  of  us  ever  doubted : 
but  that  is  then  either  Latreuticall  (as  Bell.armine  distin- 
guishes it  not  ill)  or  eucharisticall :  that  is  here  (as  Chry- 
sostome  speakes)  a  remembrance  of  a  sacrifice,  that  is,  as 
Augustine  interprets  it,  a  memoriall  of  Christ's  passion 
celebrated  in  the  church. 

Bp.  Hall.  Nn  Peace  with  Home,  s.  19. 

He,  we  see,  is  depressed  before  advanced,  crucified  before 
enthroned,  and  led  through  the  vale  of  tears,  to  the  region 
ot  eucharist  and  hallelujahs.— 5ouM,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1. 

The  Ethnick  devotion,  consisting  (as  it  were  totally)  in  the 
praise  of  their  Gods,  and  acknowledgment  of  their  benefits  ; 
the  Jewish  more  than  half  in  eitcharistical  oblations,  and  in 
solemn  commemoration  of  providential  favours. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


For  example,  Justin  Martj'r  speaks  of  the  elements  being 
eucharistized,  or  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  the  word  that 
came  from  him. —  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vii  p.  d9. 


Mickle.  Almada  Hill. 

EVA'PORATE,  r.  ^        Fr.    Evaporer ;    Lat. 

Evapora'tion.  >  Evaporatio ;    (e,  and  va- 

Eva'porabi.e.  J  ])orare,  atum,  to  emit  a 

steam,  to  reek. )  Vapor,  Vossius  thinks,  is  from 
the  Gr.  Kottos,  a  steam  or  smoke,  an  exhalation. 

To  emit  a  steam  or  smoke,  an  exhalation,  a 
breath  ;  to  reek  ;  to  dissipate  or  dispci-se  iu  sicam 
or  smoke ;  to  vanish  into  air. 

The  same  philosopher,   [Democritus']  whan   he  was  a 

hundred  yeres  olde  and  nyne,  prolonged  his  lyfe  certayne 

dayes  with  the  eui.poration  of  honye,  as  Arest-oxenus  writeth. 

Sir  T.  El  got.  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii. 

As  for  rosin  and  gum,  they  are  mingled  irith  the  rest,  to 
incorporate  the  drugs  and  spices,  and  to  keepe  in  the  sweet 
odour  thereof,  which  otherwise  would  evaporate  and  soone 
be  lost.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  1.  j 

So  in  pestilent  fevers,  the  intention  is  to  expel  the  infec-  ' 
tion  by  sweat  and  evaporation. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  968. 

Thus  ancient  wit  in  modern  numbers  taught,  | 

Wanting  the  warmth  with  which  its  author  wrote,  I 

Is  a  dead  image,  and  a  senseless  draught.  ' 

While  we  transfuse,  the  nimble  spirit  flies, 
Escapes  unseen,  evaporates,  and  dies. 

Granville.  To  Dryden,  on  his  Translations. 

Tlie  substances  which  emit  these  streams,  being  such  as  ! 
newly  belonged  to  animals,  and  were,  for  the  most  part, 
transpired  through  the  pores  of  their  feet,  must  be  in  likeli- 
hood a  far  more  napnrable  and  dissipable  kind  of  bodies, 
than  minerals  or  adust  vegetables. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  675.  ! 

In  the  seven  last  months  of  the  year  16SS,  the  evapornliom 
amounted  to  22  inches  5  lines ;  hut  the  rain  only  to  11  inches  ; 
6J  lines :  in  1GS9,  the  evaporations  32  inches  10^  lines;  bu' 
the  rain  18  inches  1  line :  in  1G90.  the  evaporations  30  inches 
1 1  lines ;  the  rain  21  inches  J  of  a  line.  1 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  5.  Note  (7.) 

To  make  this  bountiful  communication,  they  adjourned 
from  the  church  in  the  Old  Jewry  to  the  London  Tavern  ; 
where  the  same  Dr.  Price,  in  whom  the  fumes  of  his  oracular 
tripod  were  not  entirely  evaporated,  moved  and  carried  the 
resolution,  or  address  of  congratulation,  transmitted  by  Lord 
Stanhope  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

As  I  shall  soon  cease  to  write  Adventurers,  I  could  not 
forbear  lately  to  consider  what  has  been  the  consequence  of 
my  labours ;  and  whether  I  am  to  reckon  the  hours  laid  out 
in  these  compositions  as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable 
purpose,  or  suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evaporations. 
Adventurer,  No.  137. 

EU'CHARIST.    ^       ¥t.  Eucharistp. ;    \i.  Eu- 

EucHARi'sTiCALL.    \  caristia  ;    Sp.  Eucharistia ; 

Et'cHARisTiZE,  V.  )  Lat.  Eucharisfia ;  Gr.  Eu, 
XKpitTTia,  from  ^uxup'cr-eiv,  to  give  thanks,  {ev, 
bene,  and  x^P's,  gratia. ) 

A  giving  of  thanlts ;  especially  applied  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  taken  "  with  a 
thanhful  remembrance  of  his  death." 

He  [Gregory  VII.]  transubstanciated  the  eucharisticall 
bread,  condemned  the  mariage  of  prestes,  and  comaunded 
monkes  to  abstain  from  flesh.T-Ho^e.  English  Tot.  pt.  ii. 
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Justin  Martyr,  more  than  once 
monts  by  the  name  of  eucharist:'; 
he  thought  that  thanksgiving  was 


Id.  lb.  p.  95. 

I  have  certainly  given  long  and  great  attention  to  the 
subject ;  and  am  not  without  hope  that  1  shall  afford  some 
information  tothose  who. for  want  of  leisure,  or  opportunity, 
or  inclination,  have  hitherto  little  considered  or  understood 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  eucharist. 

Knox.  On  the  Nature,  Sic.  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Pref. 

"  Except  ye  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of  this  wine,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you."  Words  too  strong  and  too  alarming  to 
be  lightly  passed  over  by  those  who  are  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fession of  Christianity ;  and  yet  words  of  comfort  to  those 
who  understand  them  of  the  eucharislical  bread  and  wine. 
Id.  lb. 

E U C H O'L O G Y.  Gr. ■E.x,xo\oyiov,  ((vxv-  prayer, 
and  Aoy-ns,  speech,  discourse,)  a  little  book,  in 
which  prayers  are  contained  ;   a  Book  of  Prayer. 

A  prayer  taken  out  of  the  euchologion  of  the  Greek  church, 
to  be  said  by  or  in  behalf  of  people  in  their  danger  or  near 
their  death.— Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  4.  s.  7. 

He  did  not  frame  an  entirely  new  prayer,  in  words  of  his 
own  conception,  but  took  out  of  the  ancient  evchotoyies,  or 
prayer-books  of  the  Jews,  what  was  good  and  laudable  in 
them.—Bp.  Bull.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  556. 

EU'CTIC.\L.      Gr.  Euktikos,   from  Evx-faOai, 
to  pray. 
Precatory. 

Hence  was  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  as  they  are  distin- 
guished into  expiatory,  euctical,  and  eucharistical. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  22C. 


'VEN.  ^ 

'vENiN'G,  aiij.   (  de 

'VENING,  n.      J    A 


E'VEN. 
E 

E 
E' 


A.  S.  ^fen;    Dut.  Avevd ; 

er.  Abend;    which   Wachtpr 

■rives  from  Ger.  Aben  ,    Dut. 

Aven,  deficere  ;  (A.  S.  Ebb-an, 


to  ebb.)  Quid  enim  (he  asks)  est  Vesper,  nil 
dies  deficiens  ?  the  failing  day,  or  fall  of  the  day. 
In  Dut.  .Avenden ;  Ger.  Abenden,  vesperascere. 
Benson  and  Lye  seem  to  consider  it  to  be  the 
same  word  as  afen,  even,  sequalis. 

The  fall  of  the  day.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
watches  or  vigils,  the  wakes  kept  or  observed  in 
the  evening  preceding  certain  festivals. 

'  Brut."  he  saide.  "  passe  northe  al  the  lond  of  France 
Vest,  toward  thike  stude  as  the  Sonne  draweth  agen  cue." 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 


In  chyrche  he  was  devout  y  nou.  Tor  hym  ne  ssolde  non 

day  abyde. 
That  he  ne  hurde  masse  and  matyns,  and  eueson,  and 

eche  tyde.  Id.  p.  369. 

At  Bruncsburgh  on  Humber  thei  gan  tham  assaile, 
From  morn  vn(o  euen  lastell  that  bataile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  31. 

The  noyse  was  vnride,  it  lasted  all  day. 

Fro  morn  tille  euentide.  ther  of  had  many  affray. 

Id.  p.  17t, 


EVE 

And  the  south-west  wynd  on  Sat.  day  at  cue 
Was  pertlk'he  [partkularly?]  for  prude,  and  for  no  p'.ijnt 
elles.  Fiers  Plouhma7i,-p.&l. 

■     Wher  see  we  hem  on  Sonedays.  the  servyse  to  huyre 
As  raatyns  hy  the  morwe.  tyl  masse  bygynne 
Othr  Sonedays  at  eve  songe.  Id.  p.  159. 

But  -whanne  the  evenyng  was  come  ther  cam  a  ryche 
man  of  Armathi,  Joseph  bi  name,  and  he  was  a  disciple  of 
i\\esm.—Wiclif.  Matlhew,  c.  27. 

^Vhe  the  euen  was  come,  there  came  a  ryche  man  of  Ara- 
mathia,  named  Joseph,  which  man  also  was  Jesus's  dis- 
ciple.—Bid/c,  1551.  lb. 

And  thei  leiden  hondes  on  hem  and  puttiden  hem  into 
vurde  into  the  morewe,  for  it  was  then  eiien-tide. 

Wiclif.  Dedls,  c.  4. 

And  they  iayde  handes  on  tliem.  and  put  them  in  holde 
vntvU  the  nexte  day  :  for  it  was  now  eucn-tidt'. 

'  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare, 
That  she  the  constable,  or  that  it  were  ere 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Talc,  v.  iS)93. 

Weping  and  wailing,  care  and  other  sorwe 

Quod  the  marchant,  and  so  have  otlier  mo, 

Th.it  wedden  ben.— W.  The  Marchantes  Prol.  v.  ISDO. 

Paraueiiture  the  altitude  of  A,  in  the  eueniiig  is  xcii.  de- 
grei-s  of  height,  than  will  the  second  altitude  or  the  dawnyn;,' 
be  xxi.  that  is  to  sain,  lesse  than  xcii.  that  was  his  first  alti- 
tuda  at  euen.— Id.  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

If  even-song  and  morwe  song  accord, 
Let  see  now  who  shall  telle  the  first  tale. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  832. 


Yet  it  is  as  bright  as  the  day  to  all  that  know  ye  truth, 
how  that  our  fastyng  of  theyr  euens,  and  kepyng  their  holy 
dayes  going  bare  foote,  Sic.—  Ttjndall.  Workes,  p.  39S. 

And  [God I  deuyded  the  light  fr5  the  darkenes,  and  called 
the  liKht  ye  day  and  the  darknes  the  nyght:  and  so  of  the 
cueninn  and  mornyng  was  made  the  first  day. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  1. 

Thus  the  yonge  kyng  entred  into  Reynes,  the  Saturday 
at  puen.'^nrjytgme,  ryght  well  acompanyed  with  nobles,  and 
mynstralles,  and  speciallye  he  had  mo  than  xxx  trunipettes 
before  him. — Berncrs.  Froissart  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  369. 


Now  came  still  erening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liver'ie  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  thir  grassie  couch,  these  to  thir  nest, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1 

Near  to  his  evening  region  was  the  sun. 
When  Hurponil  with  his  lamented  load. 

And  faithful  Tybalt  their  sad  march  \)ei;un 
To  fair  Verona,  where  the  court  ahoad. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii. 


And  by  her  side  there  i 


:  the  e 


page, 


light 


EVEN,y.  ^ 
E'vEN,  adj.  I 
e'^  EN,  ad.     ) 


EVE 

an  equal  or  uniform  surface,  without  asperities  or 
roughness,  without  inclination  or  leaning ;  to 
equalize. 

Eve.n,  the  adj.  is  used  (met. )  equal,  impartial, 
calm,  steady;  also,  opposed  to  odd. 

An  JSme-Christian  (qv.)  or  .Efen- Christian,— is 
a  fellow-christian  ;  an  equal-christian. 

Even,  the  ad.  is, — equally  ;  even-so ;  equally  so, 
just  so,  exactly  so,  in  a  like  or  similar  manner  or 
degree.  It  is  generally  used  with  a  strong  ellipsis, 
as  in  Cowley,  "  We  nuist  one  even  in  that  difTer- 
ence  be,"  i.e.  we  must  be  one  in  that  difference, 
even  as,  i.  e.  equaUij  as,  suhaud.,  in  other  respects. 

So  euene  hot  that  lond  ys,  that  men  durre  selde 
Here  orf  [cattlei  in  bowse  awynterbryngeout  of  the  felde. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

The  barons  portioned  lond  euen  thara  bituene, 
Harald  tille  his  parte  suld  haf  alle  the  north-ende, 
And  alle  the  south-side  tille  Harknout  suld  wende. 

R.Brunne,\>.i\. 


nlik,  a  thousand  thre  hundred  f 


I  consent  thertille. 

If  thou  has  that  manere,  to  do  euenhede  and  ekille. 

Id.  p.  193. 

Hevene  haveth  c 

bre.  Piers  Plujihm 

4nd  he  that  cete  of  that  seede  sholde  be  nnir  trywe. 
Id.  p.  381. 

Ac  ho  so  is  hurt  in  the  hand,  evene  in  the  myddes, 
He  may  receyve  ryght  nouht.  Id.  p.  329. 

Therfore  the  Jewis  soughten  more  to  .sle  him,  for  not 
oonli  he  brak  the  Sabntli,  but  he  seyde,  that  God  was  liis 
fadir,  and  made  him  eitene  to  God.— Wictif.  Jon,  c.  4. 

And  I  gesside  it  nedefnl  to  sonde  to  ghou  Epaphrodite 
my  bi-othir  and  euene  worc'icre  and  rayn  euene  knyght. 

Id.  Philipeusi:,  c.  2. 
It  is  fill  faire  a  man  to  here  him  even, 
For  .11  day  meten  men  at  nnset  steven,  [no  set  time.] 

Chaucer.  The  Knigldes  Tale,  v.  1525. 


That  with  his  torche,  still  twinkling  like  twylight. 
He  lightened  all  the  way  where  she  should  wend, 
And  ioy  to  weary  vvand'ring  trauilers  did  lend. 

Spenser.  Of  Mutabililie,  c.  6.  s.9. 
To  man,  that  was  in  th'  evening  made, 

Stars  gave  the  first  delight ; 

Admiring  in  the  gloomy  shade, 

Those  little  drops  of  light. 

IValler.  An  Apology  for  having  loved  before. 
This  was  their  song  :  "  Wliy.  happy  bridegroom,  why, 
Ere  yet  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sk)'. 
Ere  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are  shed," 
Why  dost  thou  steal  so  soon  away  to  bed!" 

Dryden.  Theocritus,  b.  xviii. 
Ev'n  now  she  shades  thy  evening-waUc  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.) 

Pope.  Epistle  to  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

Perhaps  she  owes 

Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring, 

And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  pray'r  he  makes. 

When.  Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 

Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  even-tide, 

And  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  herself. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

E'VEN,!).  ^       Goth. /6n;   k.S.^fen-.   Dut. 
Effen;  Ger.Eben;  Dat.  Eff'enen, 
Gev.Ehenen,  to  sinoothen, 
E'vENLY.      I  to  plane,  to  level. 
K'vBNNEss.  )      To  plane,  to  level,  to  bring  to 


Mils  ike  ' 
And  n 

Arithme 
Recko 


iche.—Id.  lb.  b. 


jkes  vs  thinke  it  heauven 
ike  by  nomber  can  make 
lings  to  be  euen. —  Wilson. 


And  yet  for  all  that,  howe  euen  a  m 

ow  humble  opinion  she  had  of  herselfe 

Vwes.  Instruction  of  Christiai 


leofLogike,io\.2. 
nd  did  bhee  beare. 


Imn.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 
The  Gilds  will  diet  me  with.     Prythee,  away. 
There's  more  to  be  considered;  but  wee'l  euen 
All  that  good  time  will  giue  vs. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  BC.  4. 

Two  Brutes  more  brave  her  mines  would  maintaine, 
Yet  were  their  aimes  and  ends  in  th'  end  not  enren, 
Whose  glory  was  their  God,  and  R(i 


Slii 


ng.  Do. 


In  thy  immortal  part, 

Man,  as  well  as  1.  thou  art ; 
But  something  'tis  that  diflTeis  thee  and  me  ; 
And  we  must  one  even  in  that  dilference  be. 

Cowley.  Platonic  Lo 
Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  where  I  a  poet  be, 
When  I  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  thee  ? 
That  so  alone  canst  judge,  so  alone  make  : 
And  in  thy  censures  evenly  dost  take 
As  free  simplicity  to  disavow, 
As  thou  hast  best  authority  t'  allow. 


B.  Jonson.  To  Dr.  Donne. 
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A  good  man  may  be  over-joy'd,  or  too  touch  pleas'd  with 
his  recreation,  or  too  passionate  at  the  death  of  a  child,  or 
in  a  sudden  anger  go  beyond  the  evenness  of  a  wise  Christian, 
and  yet  be  a  good  man  still  and  a  friend  of  God,  his  son  and 
his  servant ;  but  then  these  things  happen  in  despite  of  aH 
his  care  and  observation. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  3.  s.  5. 

And  the  more  pity  the  great  folke  should  have  counte- 
nance in  this  world  to  droune  or  hang  themselucs,  more  than 
their  euen-Chrisiian.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Who  so  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  vertue,  will 

seek  to  come  at  euen-hand,  by  depressing  another's  fortune. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Envie, 

This  even-handed  justice 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poyson'd  challice 
To  our  owne  hjis.— Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Acli.  sc.  7, 

Her  hedges  euen-pleach'd. 

Like  prisoners  wildly  ouergrowne  with  hayre. 

Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs.— /rf.  Hen.  V.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

If  a  man  do  sincerely  endeavour  to  mortify  or  forsake  his 
known,  open  sins,  tlio'  he  does  not  leave  them  at  once,  and 
for  altogether,  yet  if  he  gains  ground  of  them  and  conunita 
them  seldomer  and  seldomer ;  even  such  a  man  may  be  said 
to  have  entered  into  the  state  of  repentance. 

Sliarp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

Whence  in  effect  the  more  or  less  we  love  others,  answer- 
ablv  the  more  or  less  we  love  ourselves,  so  that  charity  and 
self-love  become  coincident,  and  doth  run  together  evenly  in 
one  channel.— Bhitcic,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

In  fig.  ii.  I  have  represented  the  appearance  of  the  moon's 
edge  on  this  last  Nov.  4,  17H,  soon  after  the  quadrature,  for 
the  explication  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  evenness  of 
the  surface  of  the  lunar  spots. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology.  A  Frel.  Discourse. 

Do  what  we  can,  bodily  distempers  will  too  much  disorder 
our  minds  and  discompose  our  thoughts.  We  can  neither 
think  freelv,  nor  judge  impartially,  nor  behave  ourselves 
with  that  e'venness  of  temper  which  we  might  do  at  another 
time.— Stilling/leel,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

The  moderate  movements  of  his  soul  admit 

Distinct  ideas,  and  matur'd  debate. 

An  eye  impartial,  and  an  even  scale ; 

Whence  judsment  sound,  and  unrepenting  choice. 

•  Young.  Complaint,  Night  8. 

But  when  the  ray  passes  without  such  opposition  through 
the  glass  or  hquor,  when  the  glass  or  liquor  are  quite  tran- 
sparent, the  light  is  sometimes  softened  in  the  passage, 
which  makes  it  more  agreeable  even  as  light ;  and  the  liquor 
reflecting  all  the  rays  of  its  proper  colour  evenly,  it  hath  such 
an  eflect  on  the  eye,  as  smooth  opa(iue  bodies  have  on  the 
eye  and  touch.— BHrAe.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

EVE'NT,  !).  Fr.Esventer;  Lat.  VeiUus,  the 
wind.     See  Vent. 

To  give  vent,  issue,  or  egress  ;  "  to  puff,  blow, 
breathe,  give  or  yield  uind,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Oh  that  thou  saw'st  my  heart,  or  did  but  know 
The  place  from  whence  that  scalding  sigh  even 

B.  Jonson.   T/ie  Case  is  Altered,  Adv.  sc.  3. 

Phoebus  throws 

His  beams  abroad,  though  lie  in  clouds  be  closed, 
Still  glancing  by  them  till  he  find  opposed 
A  loose  and  rorid  vapour  that  is  fit 
T'  event  his  searching  beams. 

Marlow  S,-  Chapman.  Hero  $■  Leander,  Sestiad  3 

EVE'NT,  r.    ^       Fr.  Evcnemetit ;   It.  Evenio  ; 

Eve'nt,  H.         I   Lai.  Evenire,  eventum,  to  come 

Eve'ntful.        >  out  or  forth. 

Eve'ntual.       I       That  which  has  come  out  or 

Eve'ntually.  J /or/A;  that  has  issued  from, 
an  issue ;  that  has  fallen,  or  sprung  from,  an  acci- 
dent or  result ;  that  has  followed  from,  a  conse- 
quence. 

There  are  diuers  things  which  are  praised  and  dispraised, 

as  deedes  doen  by  worthy  men  and  pollicies  euented  by  great 

■Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetoriqve,  p.  11. 


led. 


But  he  that  is  of  Reason's  skill  bereft. 
And  wants  the  st.iffe  of  Wisdome  him  to  stay. 

Is  like  a.Khip  in  midst  of  tempest  left, 
Withouten  helme  or  pilot  her  to  sway, 

Full  sad  and  dreadfull  is  that  ship's  euc7it: 

So  is  the  man  that  wants  intendiment. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses, 

And  now  I  must  expect  to  hear,  that  this  is  very  severe, 
uncomfortable  doctrine  ;  and  if  one  that  shall  eventually  be 
shut  out,  may  do  all  this,  what  shall  become  of  the  gene- 
rality of  religious  men  that  never  do  so  much  ?  And  if  all 
this  be  short,  what  will  be  available  ? 
saved? — Glanvill,  Ser.  1. 


Who  then  shall  be 


Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  li.  8C.  7 


EVE 

Such  kind  of  things  or  events,  whether  good  or  evil,  as 
trill  certainly  come  to  pass,  may  fall  under  computation, 
and  be  estimated  as  to  their  several  degrees,  as  well  as 
things  present.— rfittin J.  Natural  Beligion,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

And  liberty  being  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divestible  of 
that  nature  by  circumstances  ;  I  (that  seldom  deplore  him, 
who  by  losing  his  mistress  recovers  himself,)  think,  that 
Hermione  has  but  [not]  intention'lly,  nor  eventually  dis- 
obliged yoa.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

But  not  the  voice  of  Bradamant  I  hear. 
Whose  sweetness  stole  upon  my  raptur'd  ear. 
Not  such  the  thanks  that  Bradamant  would  pay 
To  him  she  loves,  on  this  eventful  day. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  XXV. 
The  man  of  faith  thro'  Gerar  doom'd  to  stray, 
A  nation  waiting  his  eventful  way. 
His  fortune'.^  fair  companion  at  his  side 
The  world  his  promise,  Providence  his  i^ide. 

Lanrjhorn.  The  Origin  of  the  Veil. 


Bv  this  fortunate  principle  [novelty]  we  are  eveutuallt/ 
roused  from  that  lethargic  state  in  which  customs  and  ha- 
bits, whether  national  or  personal,  would  have  for  ever  de- 
tained us.— Coja«.  SIhical  Treatise.  OnthePassions,iit.i.c.\. 

EVE'NTERATE.       Fi-.  Eventrcr ;    from  Lat.  j 

Venter,  the  belly.  i 

To  t;ike  out  the  belly,  the  bowels  or  entrails  ;  to  [ 

debotvcl.  I 

In  the  valley  of  Anania  about  Trent,  in  a  bear  which  the  ! 

hunters  ciTH/cra/crf  or  opened,  I  beheld  the  yoimgones  with  ; 

all  their  parts  distinct ;   and  not  without  shape,  as  many 

conceive.— .B/-0(c«.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  C. 

EVE'NTILATE,  f.  >      lja.t.  Eveiitilare,  atum,  | 
Eventila'tiox.  )  (c,  and  ventus,  wind,)  to  j 

evenlilate ;  which  Corkeram  explains,  to  winnow, 

to  blow  wind :  as  in  Die/by, — to  sift. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  '.ouch  another  circumstance  which  j 
might  seem  at  ilrst  to  be  a  miracle  of  Nature,  beyond  the  | 
causes  which  I  have  alledg'd  ;  but  having  well  eventuated  j 
it  we  shall  find  that  it  depenr's  upon  the  sam«  principles. 

Dighy.  The  Sympathelicl:  Powder. 

Now  for  the  nature  of  this  heat,  it  is  not  a  destructive  vio-  I 
lent  heat,  as  that  of  fire,  but  a  generative  gentle  heat,  joined 
:  needs  it  air  for  cventilalion.  i 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  6.  Let.  35. 


of  the  body  for  the  discharge  of  a  fuliginous  a 
titious  vapour.— /;p.  Bcrhelcy.  Siris,  s.  205. 

E'VER.  A.  S.  .Efrc,  semper,  (Af-ere.)  By 
usage  equivalent  to— 

At  all  or  any  time  or  times,  whether  a  point 
of  time  or  the  duration  or  continuance  of  time. 
Also,  (generally)  any. 

Ever  is  much  used  in  composition. 

For  particular  usages  of  Eoerlasting,  see  the 
quotations  from  J.  Taylor,  and  Barrow. 

A  batavle  ther  was  while  in  the  contre  of  Borne, 


That  Londone  he  ys 
We  bore  the  and  thj 


eft  ath  ylaste. 

Id.  p.  2 

'  ycleped,  and  worth  euermo. 


A  wcrrcour  that  were  wys.  dcsceyt  suld  euer  drcde. 

Wele  more  on  the  ny.t^ht,  than  opnn  the  day, 

In  mirke  withouten'sight  wille  eiimys  mak  affray. 


1  go  to  Galys.  bote  it  be  fore  i 


Nay  quath  Conscience  clerkcs  wylen  the  sothe 
That  mede  ys  evermore  a  meyntenour  of  gj-le. 

Id.  rision,  p.  52 

And  it  was  don,  whanne  thei  walkiden  in  the  weye  :  ; 
man  seide  to  hym,  I  schal  sue  thee  winder  euer  thou  go. 

}yiclif.  Luk,  c.  9 


EVE 

No  man  sigh  euere  God,  no  but  the  oon  biguton  SoH», 
that  is  in  the  bosum  of  the  Fader,  he  hath  teeld  out. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  1. 

But  now  ghe  delyuered  fro  synne  and  maad  scruauntis  to 
God  ban  ghoure  fruyt  unto  holincsse  and  the  ende  et-cr- 
lastiinge  Ivf ;  for  the  wages  of  synne  is  deeth,  the  grace  of 
God  is  euerlastynge  lyf  in  Crist  Jesu  oure  Lord. 

Id.  Komaynes,  c.  7. 

But  now  are  ye  delyuered  from  synne,  and  made  y"  ser- 
uanles  of  God.' and  haue  youre  frute  that  ye  shoulde  be 
saiictifved,  and  the  ende  euerlastynge  life.  For  the  rewarde 
of  sinne  is  death ;  but  eternal  lyfe  is  the  gj-fte  of  God  thorowe 
Jesus  Christ  oure  l^oxie.—Bilile,  1551.  lb. 

For  evermore  ye  schulen  have  pore  men  with  you,  and 
whanne  ve  wolen  ye  moun  do  wel  to  hem,  but  ve  shulen  not 
everniuri\\&\i:  ma.— Wiclif.  Mark,  v.  U. 

I  loved  never  by  no  discretion. 

But  ever  fulwid  min  appetit 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Balhes  Prologue,  \.  620 J. 


And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  m  wo, 
Dwellen  thU  Talamon  and  eke  Arcito, 
For  cvcrmo,  ther  luay  no  gold  hem  quite. 

/./.   The  Krnghtes  Tale,  V.  1009. 
Rememhre  wel,  and  beare  it  in  your  minde 
Al  your  felawes  .and  ye  nmst  come  in  blewc 
Euerlyche  able,  vour  maters  for  to  sewe. 

Id.  The  Assemblie  of  Ladies. 

And  thus  for  suche  a  cooke 

I  maie  go  fastinge  cucrnio.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

And  forto  loken  euermorc, 

It  liatli  and  shall  ben  euermore. 

That  of  knighthode  the  prowesse 

Is  grounded  vpon  hardiness 

Of  hym  that  dare  well  vndertake.— /</.  74.  b.  iv. 

TOiereupon  they  that  were  evc-r  aptc  for  the  warres,  and 
redy  to  do  all  thinges,  beganne  to  bee  ioyfull  that  wyth  the 
losse  of  their  baggage,  they  had  prescrued  their  disciplyne 
accustomed  in  the  warres. 

Brcnde.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  132. 

Clar.  Aptly  have  you  styl'd  it 

A  providence,  for  ever  in  chaste  loves 
Such  majesty  hath  power. 

Ford.  The  Fancies,  Chaste  and  X,Me,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Whereas  they  say  that  God  called  it  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant :  it  is  certain  that  even  amongst  the  Jews,  the  word 
everlasting  diil  not  always  signifie  infinitely,  but  to  a  certain 
definite  period.  For  the  law  relating  to  the  land  of  their 
possession,  in  which  God  promised  them  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance ;  as  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everlaMng,  so 
is  the  covenant,  and  they  expired  together. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  Rule  I. 

Ham.  Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  fiesh,  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ; 
Or  that  the  everlasting  had  not  fixt 
His  cannon  'gainst  selfe  slaughter.     O  God,  O  God ! 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
But  since  now  safe  ye  seised  have  the  shore, 
And  well  arrived  are,  "(high  God  be  blest !) 
Let  vs  deuise  of  ease  and  euerlasting  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  i.  c.  12. 


I  nto  the  glorv  and  benignity 
Of  Britain's  mighty  monarch,  that  thou  wcrt 
By  him  advanced  for  thy  great  desert. 

Daniel.  On  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Nothing  conld  make  me  sooner  to  confess 
That  this  world  had  an  cverlastingness. 

Donne.  Of  the  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

The  conscience,  the  character  of  a  God  stampt  in  it,  and 
the  apprehension  of  eternity,  do  all  prove  it  a  shoot  of  cver- 
lastingness.—Fellham,  Resolve  G4. 

So,  Prudentins,  —  Eternal  worms,  and  unextinguished 
flames,  and  immortal  punishment  is  prepared  for  the  evcr- 
never  dying  souls  of  wicked  mQn.—Bp. Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

First,  I  shall  readily  grant,  that  the  words  for  ever  and 
ever-lasting,  do  not  always  in  Scripture  signify  an  endless 
duration,  and  that  this  is  sulTiciently  proved  by  the  instances 
alledged  to  this  purpose.  But  then,  secondly,  it  cannot  be 
denied  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  those  words  are  often  in 
Scripture  used  in  a  larger  sense,  and  so  necessarily  to  signifie 
an  interminable  and  endless  duration. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  35. 


n-E'RSE,  !■.  ^  Fr.  Evcrtir,  eve 
Cve'rsion-.  >  Everlere,  cversus, 
Ivr.'RT,  V.        J      To  overturn,  ti 


[The  third  hypothesis]  i; 
is  nothing  else  but  the  k:i( 
is  made  by  the  reaction  of 
he  e.vpresses  it  in  his  Hun 


everswn ,-     Lat. 

to  turn  out. 

to  overthrow. 


that  of  ^^r.  Hobhs,  that  memory 
wledgc  of  decaying  sense,  which 
jne  body  against  another  ;  or,  as 
2ne  Nature,  a  missing  of  parts  in 


EUG 

an  object.  The  foundation  of  this  principle  is  totally  everir'i 
by  the  most  ingenious  commentator  upon  itamaterial  beings, 
Dr.  H.  More,  in  his  book  of  Immortality. 

Glanvilt.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 

Supposing  overturnings  of  their  own  errour  to  he  the  cvcr- 
lion  of  their  well  established  governments. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Cases  of  Conscience. 

I  shall  say  nothing  so  consonant  unto  reason,  which  (by 
the  conceit  of  a  strange  reason)  he  will  not  seek  to  evert ; 
yea,  and  take  a  pride  too  in  it. 

Fotherby.  Atheomania,  (1626.).  p.  5. 

E'VEUY.  Anciently  written  everich,  ever-each; 
ever,  and  the  old  English  icli  or  iij,  now  pronounced 
i  or  ij. 

Thys  man  come  the  verthe  day  byuore  the  kynge  there. 
And  he  gef  hem  large  gj'ftys,  euere  as  hii  wurthe  were. 

a.  Gloucester,  p.  192. 
Vor  tlie  Denej's  come  agen,  and  in  eueryche  ende 
Hym  worrede  hen  &  ther,  that  he  nuste  wuder  wonde. 

Id.  p.  294. 
For  ray  god  heo  louede  me,  &  now  he  habbeth  euerydel, 
He  nui  not  geue  me  of  myn  owne  mid  god  herte  a  mel. 

Id.  p.  35. 
An  quoynte  tour  hii  lete  make  euerydel  of  tre 
■\'p  four  weoles  also  strong  as  hii  raygte  be. — Id.  p.  408. 

A  message  tille  him  nam  vnto  Normundie, 
Teld  William  eueridele  of  ilalcolme  robberie. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  78. 

Bifor  tham  euerilkone  he  told  Kyng  Richeric. 


And  Jhesus  ghede  abovte  al  Galilee  techinge  in  the  syna- 
gogis  of  hem  and  preachynge  the  Gospel  of  the  kyngdome, 
and  heelvnge  every  langour,  and  ech  sicknesse,  among  the 
pepie.- Jl'ic///.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

He  wolde  thresh,  and  thcrto  dike  and  delve, 
For  Christes  sake,  for  euery  poure  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  515. 


And  everich  man  hatith  hire  compagnie. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Laives  Tale, 
Gret  chere  doth  this  noble  senatour 
Toking  Alia,  and  he  to  him  also ; 
Everich  of  hem  doth  other  gret  honour. 

Id.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 
Now  ben  these  listes  made,  and  Theseus 
That  at  his  grete  cost  arraied  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  theatre  evvridel. 
Whan  it  was  dun,  him  liked  wonder  wel. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  ■ 


So  that  I  wol  nothing  forhere. 
That  I  the  vices  one  and  one 
Ne  shall  the  shewe  euerychone.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Therein  the  mero'  birdes  of  every  sirte 

Chaunted  alowd  their  ehearefuU  barmonee. 
Arid  made  emongst  tliemselues  a  sweete  consort. 
That  quick'ned  the  dull  spright  with  musicall  comfort. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  5 

But  above  all,  an  every-day  care  for  the  drying  up  of  the 
great  fountain  of  leprosie  in  the  heart. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  SOS. 

And  the  whole  drifte  of  his  discourse  is  this,  that  Christ 
being  both  God  and  man,  by  the  nature  and  substance  of  his 
Godhed  is  cueryuiherc  :  but  by  the  nature  and  substance  of 
his  manhoode,  and  truth  of  his  body,  is  onely  in  one  place 
and  not  in  moie.— Jewell.  Defence,  p.  88. 

Euery  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  natural  principle, 
whereby  it  is  necessarily  inclined  to  promote  its  own  pre- 
servation and  well  being. —  Wilkins.  Natural  Religion. 

So  that  he  [Jesus]  himself  was  obliged  to  proceed  with 
much  caution  in  opening  the  extent  of  his  commission,  and 
Saint  Paul  everywhere  speaks  of  the  design  to  save  the 
Geniilcs  as  the  profonndest  mystery,  as  that  which  had 
been  kept  secret  since  the  world  began. 

Hurd.   Works,  voL  vii.  Ser.  33. 

E'VES.     See  Eaves. 
i'S^.}      TheiV„-.-c.,(qv.) 

Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject  plaine. 
So  farre  as  ewghcn  bow  a  shaft  may  send. 

Till  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  constraine 
To  let  Ihem  downc  before  his  (lightes  end. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  !)•  i.  e.  II. 


EVI 

She  faid ;  and  from  ^ler  quiver  chose  ivith  speed 
The  winged  shaft  preclestin'd  for  the  deed : 
Then  to  the  stubborn  eugh  her  strength  apply'd  : 
Till  the  far  distant  horns  approach'd  on  either  side. 

JDri/den.  Virgil,  ^neid,  b.  xi. 

EVI'CT,  V.  ^  Fr.  Evincer ;_  Lat.  Evinccrc, 
Evi'cTioN-.  I  evictum,  (c,  and  vincere,  to  con- 
Evi'n'ce,  v.  y  qucr,)  which  Vossius  thinks 
Evi'ncible.  I  may  bo  foi-med  from  um-uv,  by 
Evi'ncement.  j  a  transposition  of  the  two  (irst 
letters  and  prefixing  v.     Literally,  evince  is, — 

To  overpower,  to  overthrow  ;  and  also,  met. 
(so. )  in  argument,  and  thus  to  prove,  to  shew ;  and 
evict  is  also  to  prove  (upon  trial)  to  bo  guilty,  to 
adjudge  or  sentence  to  be  guilty ;  to  adjudge  to 
be  forfeited ;  and  hence,  to  expel  from  possession. 

O  Saviour,  distance  was  no  hinilerance  to  thy  work  ;  why 
should  the  demoniack  be  brought  to  thee?  was  it  that  this 
deliverance  might  be  the  better  cvicleil,  and  that  the  be- 
holders might  see  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  disciples 
were  opposed  with  so  refractory  a  spirit  ? 

Bp-Hall.  Colli.  The  Stubborm  Oevill  Ejected. 

There  are  two  cautions  to  be  added  to  make  the  i-ule  per- 
fect. 1.  That  if  the  disciple  relying  upon  his  master's 
authority,  more  than  his  own  ability  to  judge,  ask  the  doc- 
tor, whether  upon  his  knowledge  and  faith  that  argument 
does  evict  the  question  ;  it,  &c. 

Bp.  TayloT.  Riih  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

to 


EVI 

Evidence,  the  noun,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
person  who  gives  evidence,  who  bears  witness  or 
testimony. 


If  out  of  simplicity,  or  gross  ignorance,  a  man  shall  take 
upon  liim  to  maintain  a  contradiction  to  a  point  of  faith, 
being  ready  to  relent  upon  better  light,  he  may  not  be  thus 
branded :  eviction  and  contumacy  must  improve  his  error 
to  he  heretical.— .B/j.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  c.  5. 

It  is  no  more  disparagement  to  our  reasons,  that  they 
cannot  evince  those  sacred  articles  by  their  own  unaided 
force,  than  it  is  a  disgrace  unto  them  that  they  cannot  know- 
that  there  are  such  things  as  colours,  without  the  help  of  our 
eyes ;  or  that  there  are  sounds,  without  the  faciUty  of  hear- 
ing.—C/a«l■l7^  Ess.  5. 

Give  me  hut  a  iittle  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what  tes- 
timonies, confessions,  arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most 
men  are  mad.— Sitrtoii.  Dcmocrilus  to  the  Reader. 

They  are  in  themselves  highly  reasonable  and  useful  to 
their  cuds,  and  evincibte  by  true  reason  to  be  such. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  C2. 

Now  if  these  ways  of  secret  conveyance  may  be  made  out 
to  be  really  practicable,  yea  if  it  be  evincible,  that  they  are 
as  much  as  possibly  so,  it  will  be  a  warrantable  presumption 
of  the  verity  of  the'  former  instance. 

Clanvill.  Tlie  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  21. 

That  horrid  proneness  of  man'.s  will  to  all  vice,  that  inun- 
dation of  lewdness  -with  which  such  an  unresisted  facility, 
or  rather  such  an  uncontrouled  predominance  has  spread 
itself  over  tlie  whole  world,  is  a  sad,  but  full  eviction  of  this 
fatal  truth.— 5oK«),  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

Thus  said  the  dame,  and  smiling  thus  pursu'd : 

I  see,  tradition  then  is  disallow'd, 

'\\Tieu  not  evinc'd  by  Scripture  to  be  true  ; 

And  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  you. 

Dnjdcn.  Tlie  Hind  and  llie  Pantlia: 

I  answer,  that  to  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  needful,  in 
this  place,  to  make  use  of  arguments,  to  evince  the  world  to 
be  finite,  both  in  duration  and  extention  :  but  it  being  at 
least  as  conceivable  as  the  contrary,  1  have  certainly  the 
liberty  to  suppose  it,  as  well  as  anv  one  hath  to  suppose  the 
contrary.— Zocic.  Of  Hum.  Undersl.  h.  ii.  c.  U. 

The  evincement  thereof  may  give  rise  to  many  trials, 
that  may  enrich  the  history  of  cold. 

Bogle.   Worlcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 

And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  no  weak  evince- 
ment of  my  passion  for,  and  concern  in,  your  happiness, 
that  I  can  refrain  envying  you,  whilst  every  packet  almost 
brings  me  the  news  of  the  great  things  you  'do  and  are  un- 
dertaking ;  whilst  unhappy  I  am  condemned  to  lead  an  use- 
less life  in  a  country,  where  I  can  scarce  get  time  to  think  of 
chemistry,  much  less  opportunities  to  improve  it. 

Id.   lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  5t. 
From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 
Is  Nature's  progress  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heav'nly  truth  ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  th.it.  soul  is  God. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  vi. 

E'VIDENT,  adj.  '\  Lat.    Evidens,    (c,    and 

E'viden-ce,  n.  viJens,  from  videre,  to  see  ; 

E'viDENCE,  V.         i  Cr.Ei5-6i>'.)  Toevidencc; — 

Evide'nthl.           I  To  sliow  clearly,  to  make 

Evide'.stially.      I  clear,  to  the  sight;  to  make 

E'videnti.y.  J  manifest,  to  discover  clear- 
ly ;  to  make  plainly  certain ;  to  ascertain,  to  prove. 


And  then  all  the  darkenesse  of  his  misknowing,  shall 
seeme  more  euidetig  to  the  sight  of  his  vnderstanding,  then 
the  sunne  ne  semeth  to  the  sight  without  forth. 

Ctiaticer.  Boeciiis,  b.  iii. 

Thus  with  your  high  reuerence, 
l\Ie  thinketh  that  this  enidence, 
So  as  this  point,  is  sulfisant.         Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

&  for  that  ylkc  white  cerue  was  an  cuydcnt  token  of  her 
martirdome,  therfore  alle  men  and  women  hadden  greet 
deuocion  in  Iicr  wordus  ;  and  in  alle  her  doyngus. 

Account  of  St.  Wencfride.    Sec  R.  Brunnc,  p.  cxcviii. 

And  in  this  wise,  the  Greekes  despeired 
Dempt  plainly  by  tokens  euident. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Tliebes,  pt.  iii. 

With  that  Nichomacus,  Metron,  and  Cebaltinus  weare 
broughte  forth,  euery  one  of  them  geuing  in  cuidence  that 
they  had  spoken  afore,  yet  appeared  it  not  by  anye  man's 
tale  that  Philotas  was  priuie  to  that  conspiracye. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  IGl. 

I  Nothinge  wyl  be  hidden  from  him  that  asketh  wi  mcke- 
j  nesse,  seketh  in  faith,  and  in  prayer  desyreth  the  glory  of 
{  the  Lord.    Euident  wyll  those  secrete  luystcrj'es  be  vnto 

hym  whyehe  are  preuylye  hydde  vnto  other  vndre  dsrke 

ambages  and  parables.— ia/e.  Image,  Pref. 

I  Yet  be  ye  so  blinde,  that  ye  vuderstaude  not  your  owne 
ease,  nor  your  neighbor's  miserie,  nor  the  mine  of  the  whole 
common  welth,  which  doth  euidenflif  folowe,  your  so  fowle 
and  detestable  sedition.— i'irX  C/weke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Som.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparall'd, 
So  cleare,  so  shining,  and  so  euident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eve. 

Sliaticspeare.  1  Part  lien.  J'l.  Act  ii.  sc  6. 

Down  on  my  bed  ray  loathsome  self  I  cast. 
The  bed  that  likewise  gives  in  evidence 

Against  niv  soul,  and  tells  I  was  unchaf^te, 
I  'lells  I  was  wanton,  tells  I  foUiiw'd  sense. 

1  Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamoiul. 

God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  viz.  with  im- 
I  partial  equity.  To  evidence  this,  let  us  consider  tlic  Judge 
in  theth  •"•■ 


I  And  now  most  euidently  in  your  replie,  yea  this  very 
answer  of  yours  to  this  article,  verifyeth  the  same  to  hatie 
place  in  you,  v.iiiche  iu  this  20tli  article  is  ascribed  to  the 
Anabaptists.— ;r/(i/y(//.  Defence,  p.  47. 

I  call  that  physical  certainty,  which  doth  depend  upon 
the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the  first  and  highest  kind  of 
evidence,  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 

Willdiis.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


Indeed,  now  after  his  death,  h 
commonly  required  to  be  believed  as  a  necescary  article, 
and  sometimes  solely  insisted  on  :  it  being  a  mark  and  un- 
doubted evidence  of  his  being  the  :Uessiah,  and  necessary 
now  to  be  believed  by  those  who  would  receive  him  as  the 
Messiah. — Locke.  The  Reasonablenc.1.9  of  Christianity. 

The  effect  of  this  divii,.     ''1.  :r,..lfina 

vei-y  visible  and  remai-L.ili    ",  ..  ;■■  ^   times. 

by  the  sudden,  wondiirm,  ,'n  :  n.-  :  '  '-■  1  .  -i,  of  far 
greater  luimbers  of  ~\vi(ki  ,1  u  r;i.  11  1  >  .  -  1  \. ,  ir  limivht  to 
repentance  by  the  teacliijig 
losophcrs  in  the  world. 


Clar. 


If  It  might  he  allowed  me,  I  v.ould  fa' 


For  even  the  Angels  stoop  down  and  pry  into  the  myste- 
ries of  God.  and  pirlicularly  that  of  the  incarnation,  as  it  is 
in  1  Pet.  iS'l.  Therefore  they  do  not  fully  and  evidentially 
know  them,  for  these  are  the  postures  not  of  those  who 
know  already,  but  of  those  that  endeavour  to  know. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  II. 

But  Sir  Henry  Vane  so  tnily  stated  the  matter  of  fact 
relating  to  the  treaty,  and  so  evidently  discovered  the  design 
and  deceit  of  the  King's  answer,  that  he  made  it  clear  to  us, 
that  by  it  the  justice  of  our  cause  was  not  asserted,  nor  our 
rights  secured  for  the  future. — Ludlow.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

No  idea,  therefore,  can  be  undistingulsliable  from  another, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  diflt'rent,  unless  you  would  have 
it  diflerent  from  itself;  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently 
difl'erent.— Z,»cfe.  Of  Hum.  Vndcrsl.  b.  ii.  c.  29.  s.  5. 


EVI 

Evidence  signifies  that  which  demonstrates,  makes  clesr, 
or  ascertains  the  truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 

Blac/istone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

E'VIL,  n.   ^       GcT.Ubcl;    Dut.Evel;    A.S. 

E'vil,  «(/,'.    [Efet,j/fel;  Goth.  Vbik.    Various 

E'viLLY.      f  Greek'   etymologies    have     been 

E'viLNEss.  J  suggested  for  this  word;  all  most 
unsatisfactory.  Wachter  thinks  it  possible  that 
the  Ger.  Bal,  cruciatus,  may  be  the  root  of  ztbel  ,- 
and  then  the  Goth.  Bail-yan.  torquere,  to  twist, 
to  wring,  (past  part,  wronij.)  will  evidently  be  the 
origin  of  the  Goth.  Ubik  ;  supplying  an  etymo- 
logy similar  in  the  cause  of  the  application  of  the 
word  to  that  which  Tooke  has  given  for  wrong. 
We  have  still  tlie  Goth.  Bail-yan,  subsisting  "in 
the  English  word  bale,  (qv. )  And  evil  may  be,  as 
hale  has  been,  exclained — 

Torture,  writhing,  wretchedness,  misery,  (v.'ick- 
edness;)  that  which  causes  (injury,)  mischief, 
calamity,  ruin,  destruction. 

A.S.  "  Ac  alyso  us  of  w/c,"  (Wiclif,)  "  But  de- 
lyvere  us  from  ijval." 

Evil  is  much  used  prefixed. 

Thurghe  evelle  conceille  was  slayne  fulle  snelle,  [quick,] 
The  Duke  of  Gloucestre,  the  Erie  of  Arundelle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  593 
Of  him  in  holy  kirke  men  said  euelle  sawe 
His  stepmoder  Juwet  he  weddid  agayne  the  lawc. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  20. 

Wierfor  the  clergy 

Gaf  a  grete  cursyng  on  whilk  of  tham  so  brak, 
Bigan  a  wikked  thing,  that  euelle  bituex  tham  spak. 

Id.  p.  14!' 

A  good  man  bryngith  forth  gode  thingis  of  good  tresoure, 

and  an  yvct  man  bryngith  forth  yvet  thingis  of  yvel  tresoure. 

JViclif.  Matt.  c.  12. 

A  good  man  out  of  ye  good  treasure  of  hys  liert,  bryngeth 
forth  good  thinges.  And  an  euyll  man  oute  of  hys  cutll 
treasure  bryngeth  forth  e«e«  thynges/—£i«/i',  1551.  lb. 

Now,  Dame,  quod  he,  let  all  passe  oute  of  mind  : 
Tome  down,  my  life,  and  if  I  have  missaid, 
God  helpe  me  so,  as  I  am  evil  apaid. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,2C5. 

And  right  so  as  by  richesses  ther  comen  many  goodes, 
right  so  by  poverte  come  ther  many  harmes  and  eviles :  for 
gret  poverte  constreineth  a  man  to  do  many  evils. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Or  els  if  it  be  longe  on  you, 

The  60th  shal  be  preued  nowe, 

To  stoppe  with  your  euyll  worde.        Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Indeed,  then  said  the  Prince,  the  evill  donne 
Dies  not,  when  breath  the  body  first  doth  leaue, 

But  from  the  grandsire  to  the  nephewe's  Sonne, 
And  all  his  seede  the  curse  doth  often  cleaue, 
Till  vengeaunce  utterly  the  guilt  bereaue : 

So  straitly  God  doth  iudge. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

All  kecpe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  goe  astray. 

And  be  partakers  of  their  euill  plight. 
Then  with  a  few.-  to  walke  the  righlest  way ; 
O  foolish  men  !  why  haste  ye  to  your  owne  decay  ! 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  10. 

Read  therefore  who  it  is  which  this  hath  wrought, 
And  for  wliat  cause  ;  the  truth  discouer  plaine. 
For  neuer  wight  so  cr!,';  did  or  thought. 
But  would  some  rightful!  cause  pretend,  though  rightly 
nought.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Is  yon  despis'd  and  ruinous  man,  my  Lord, 
Full  of  decay  and  fayling  ?  Oh  monument. 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd. 

Shakespeare.  Tiinon  of  Athens,  Activ.  sc.  3. 

The  aposlie  hath  taught  how  wee  should  feast  not  in  the 
leueu  of  cKi/nr.tse,  but  in  the  sweet  dough  of  puritie  and 
truth.- iu/e.  Du  Barttts,  pt.  ii.  Serm.  on  Easter-day. 

The  moral  goodness  and  congruity,  or  evilness,  unfitness, 
and  unseasonableness  of  moral  and  natural  actions,  which 
falls  not  within  the  verge  of  a  brutal  faculty. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  s.  1.  e.  2. 

But  the  unbelieving  .Tewes  stirred  up  the  Gentiles  and 
made  their  mindes  evil  affected  against  their  bretheren. 

Bible.  Acts  xiv.  2. 

Qu.  No,  be  assur'd.  you  shall  not  finde  me  (daughter) 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Euill-ey'd  vnto  yuw.—Shakcsp.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

That  which  hath  in  it  a  fitness  m  promote  this  end  (its 
wn  preservation  and  well-being)  is  called  good.  And  on 
the  contrary,  that  which  is  apt  t 


EVI 

'  6  Ju'.y,  1660.  His  Majestie  [Charles  II.]  began  first  to 
touch  for  the  .Eli/,  according  to  the  custome  tlius:  His 
Ma'i«  sitting  undur  his  state  in  y«  Banquetting  House,  the 
chirurgeons  cause  the  sicli  to  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the 
throne,  where  they  kneeling,  ye  King  strokes  their  faces  or 
chcekes  with  both  his  bands  at  once. 

Ecchjn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

■Whosoever  pursues  evil  designs,  and  is  a  slave  to  base 
affections,  must  necessarily  intangle  himself  in  infinite 
labyrinths  through  the  course  of  his  ViCe.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Thus,  after  having  clambered,  with  great  labour  from  one 
step  of  argumentation  to  another,  instead  of  rising  into  the 
light  of  knowledge,  we  are  devolved  back  into  dark  igno- 
rance ;  and  all  our  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  evils  of 
life  there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession,  that  the 
reason  cannot  be  found. 

Johnson.  Review  of  a  Free  Enquinj,  f,c. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  that  touched  for  the 

Kinq's  Eril:  the  opinion  for  his  sanctity  procured  belief  to 

this"c\ire  among  the  people  ;  his  successors  regarded  it  as  a 

part  of  their  state  and  grandeur  to  uphold  the  same  opinion. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  c.  3. 

If  it  be  not  a  rule  without  exception,  it  is  one  with  but 
few  e.vceptions,  that  whoever  is  much  and  generally  and 
lougeui/  spokenof,  hath  been  faulty.— Sto.'a'r,vol.iii.  Ser.  15. 

EVI'NCE.     See  Evict. 

E'VIR  ATE,  r.  "i       I-at.  Evirare,  to  unman,  (e, 

E'viRATE,  adj.      >  and  vir,  a  man.) 

Evira'tion.  J  To  unman,  to  emasculate. 
See  To  Emascclate. 

Knt  to  speak  of  Origen  and  some  others  that  have  volun- 
tarily evirated  themselves. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  Christian  Moderation,  s.  4. 

In  this  conflict  there  dyed  of  our  part  also  men  of  no 
small  account,  among  whom  was  Valeriauus,  the  principal 
of  all  the  guard  in  ordinarie,  and  a  certain  esquier  or  tar- 
guetier,  borne  a  verie  evirate  eunuch,  but  such  an  expert 
and  approved  warriour,  that  he  might  be  compared  either 
with  old  Sicinius  or  Sergius.— //o/;n«d.  Jmmianus,  p.  321. 

For  which  he  saith,  the  Laceda!moni.ins,  also,  were  stiiTed 
up  and  provoked  against  them,  because  they  had  saved  the 
children  of  Greeks"from  eviration.— Id.  PUUnrch,  p.  1004. 

EV1'.SCERATE.  7>.  Yr.  Eviscercr  ;  La.t.  Evis- 
ccrare,  (c,  and  viscera,  the  bowels.) 

To  doioft'c?,  to  draw  or  take  out  the  howels. 
And  then  my  silly  weake  patient,  takes  all  these  elogiums 
to  himselfe  ;  if  hee  be  a  schoUer  so  commended  for  his  much 
re.Tding,  excellent   style,   method,   &c.,   he  will  eviscerate 
himself  like  a  spider,  study 


I  death. 


Burton.  Anatomtj  af  M.-lancholi/,  p.  125. 
i.si-rittt'd  myself,  and 
ii.  Let.  GO. 

EVI'TE,  !'.  ^       Fr.  Eviter ;     Lat.  Evitare,  {e, 
E'vitate,  t'.   I  and  litare,  to  shim.) 
E'viTABLE.     (      "  Fr.Eviler, — to  avoid,  eschew, 
Evita'tion.  J  shun,  shrink  IVoni." 
hi  an  oki  writer  quoted  by  Drake,  is  found  tlie 
(not  common)  verb  to  evite :  "  When  they  would 
evil,:  and  eschew  the  wonderful  blasts  of  the  wind, 
they  plunged  into  water  with  great  shouts  and 
cries,   lamentable   to   hear."      See    Dr.    Drake's 
Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  3S0. 


Since  therein  she  doth  euittne  a! 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  lu 

Which  forced  marriage  would  h; 

Shakespeare.  Merrij  Wi'.u 


ight 
iHhor.  Act  1 


I  her. 


Which  consideration  for  all  tiiat  did  not  hinder  St.  Paul 
from  throwing  come  into  the  sea,  when  care  of  sailing 
men's  hues  made  it  necessary,  to  lose  that  which  else  had 
beene  better  saued.  Neither  was  this  lu  doe  cuill,  to  the 
end  that  good  might  come  of  it.  F^.i  .,:  i,,,.  .  .,  i,  tails, 
being  not  both  euitartle,  the  chnico  '  .  .      ■  ,   iin. 

Hooker.  Eccl,'.<i,        :      ,  I.    V.  §9. 

What  can  be  more  proiitable  to  i  im,  li,  n  i  \  ,  n  tasie 
charge,  and  a  delightful  entertaiinuml,  tu  make  liiraself 
wise  by  the  imitation  of  heroick  venues,  or  by  tlie  cvilaliou 
of  detested  vices.— i't'«//ia;«,  pt.  ii.  lies.  38. 

The  continual  use  of  the  air  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  life  ;  the  good  or  bad  temperature  of  it  is  so  important  to 
our  health,  and  the  scarce  evilable  presence  and  powerful 
pressure  of  it,  has  so  great  an  interest  in  many  of  the  plise- 
uomena  we  meet  with  here  below,  and  even  in  divers,  where 
its  agency  is  not  suspected  ;  that  among  mere  bodies  there 
perhaps  few  subjects,  that  more  deserve  our  curiosity. 
"     ■      '"    ■         ■        p.  611. 

EVITE'RNAL. 

Evite'rnally. 

"Vriiat  is  the  heaven  itself,  but  (as  Gerson compares  it  well) 
as  a  great  clock  regularly  moving  in  an  equatl  sway  of  all 
the  orbs,  without  difference  of  poyse,  without  variation  of 
minutes,  in  a  constant  state  of  evilernatl  evennesse.  both  of 
b«ing  and  motion.— £p.  Halt.  Christ.  Moderation,  b.  i.  §  1. 


Bo!/le.   Works, 
■  i.  e.  eternal,  eternally. 


If  you  cannot  conceive,  wonder:  the  Son  of  God  hath 
wedded  unto  himselfe  our  humanity,  without  all  possibility 
vorce  ;  the  body  hangs  on  the  crnsse ;  the  soule  is 
yeelded,  the  Godhead  is  etiternally  united  to  them  both  ; 
acknowledges,  sustaines  them  both. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Passion  Sermon,  an.  1609. 

EU'LOGY.   ^       Fr.  Euloge,  Eloge ;  It.  Elogio, 

Eixo'biuM.       \  cuhgia ;     "  Sp.    Elogio ;      Lat. 

Ec'lcoize,  v.  J  Euio'jiaj  Gr.  Ei;Ao7m,  from  cu, 
well,  and  Aoy-os,  speech.  Cockeram  interprets 
it,  blessing ,-  as  the  Greek  noun  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  (see  Parkhurst ;)  and  the  verb,  EuAu- 
yety,  to  bless,  and  EuAo7rjTos,  blessed.  See  Elocv. 
speakin;?  well  of,  in  fiivour,  praise,  or  com- 
mendution  oi ;  and  thus,  praise,  commendation. 

Eulogist  is  not  at  ail  an  uncommon  word. 

Now  change  your  praises  into  pittious  cries, 

And  cnlotjies  turne  into  elegies. 

Spenser.  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

Salust  could  say  of  Cato,  that  he  had  rather  be,  than  ap- 
pear good;  but  }i  i  ■  :'m~  .  r'-  liuin  rose  no  higher  than  (as 
I  just  now  hill.  '     ;  .     ',     i   •    nsiveness,  rather  than  an 

Take  away  tlii-  \"'.  ■■.  '■  <'  i^-^-  'Ahole  earth  is  but  a  desert ; 
and  though  there  were  nothing  more  worthy  eulogies  than 
irginity,'  it  is  yet  but  the  result  of  love,  since  those  that 
shall  people  Paradise,  and  fill  heaven  with  saints  are  such  as 
have  been  subject  to  this  passion,  and  were  the  products  of 
it.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  2S2. 

So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  call'd 
T'  adorn  the  Sofa  with  euloyivm  due. 
To  tell  its  slumbers,  and  to  paint  its  dreams. 
Have  rambled  wide.  Cou-pcr.  Task,  b.  iii. 

Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice  long  since. 
Their  eulot/y,  those  sang  the  Mantuan  Eard 
And  these  the  Grecian  in  ennobling  strains 
And  in  thy  numbers,  Philips,  shines  for  aje  1 

The  solitary  shilling.  IJ.  lb. 

The  eminent  theologian,  Bishop  Horsley,  with  aliberality  i 
that  did  him  honour,  as  his  politics  were  known  to  be  at  j 
variance  with  the  author's,  publicly  eulogized  this  treatise  ! 
in  till-  ,  ,  i  ;  ,  ird  to  his  clergj',  re'cominending  it  to 
their  I  ;    ,     ,.].  and  he  made  it  the  occasion  of  soli- 

citiK.  ()!  the  writer,  which  contiimed  till  the  , 

Bi^lu  ,i ill      ,\  .     [■,  On  the  Lord's  Supper,  Ficf.  1^.  S.       | 

EU'NUCII,  ».  ^       Fr.  Eumt^ue  ;   Sp.  and  It.  ' 

Eu'.N'L'CH,  I'.         1  Euniico;  Lat.  Euiiiic/iiis ;  Gr. 

Eu'.\ucnATE,u.   I  Eiwovxos,  which  Vosslus  con-  j 

Eu'nvciiism.      j  siders   to   be    iiomen    njjicii ;  \ 
and  to  come  from  ewii,  cubile,  a  bed  or  couch ; 
and  ex^"'^  curare,  to  take  care  of,  to  guard :  be- 
cause to  them  the  care  of  wives  and  daughters  was  | 
commonly  intrusted. 

Dart  not  your  balls  of  wild-fiit  here,  go  throw 

Those  flakes  upon  the  eunuch's  colder  snow, 

Till  he  in  active  blond  do  boile  as  high 

And  he  that  made  him  so  in  jealousie. 

Beaumont.  The  Glance. 

Therefore  it  were  not  only  a  fruitless  attempt,  but  impos- 
sible act,  to  euuuchale  or  castrate  themselves. 

Brovn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

That  camphor  eunuchafes  or  begets  in  men  an  impotence 
to  venery,  observation  will  hardly  con  firm. — LI.  lb.  h.  ii.  c.  7. 


our  poetry  to  be  like  echo,  nothing 
The  Argument  tol'eleus  ^Thetis. 


From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and  the  admini- 
stration of  the  private  revenue,  Narses  the  eunuch  was  sud- 
denly exalted  to  the  heart  r,f  r.r.  ■.■.:--■  :  -r.l  the  spirit  of  nn 
hero,  who  afterwards  equi!'  I  r^-  i.  :  ;::!,i  glory  of  Ueli- 
sarius,  served  only  to  ii<  i    'i  .  i  :,   :;s  of  the  Gothic 

war.- GiiJoM.  The  Jlii:j.     ;  ,      :i. 

EVO'KE,  v.  ■)       Lat.  Erur-ure.   to  caij  out,  (c,  ' 

Evoc.i''rioN.  )  and  Docaj'e,  to  call.)  Cockcrara 
has  both  the  verb  and  noun. 

To  call  out,  or  call  forth  ;  to  summon  forth. 
Would  Truth  dispense  we  could  be  content  with  Plato  that 
Knowledge  were  but  a  remembrance  ;  that  intellectual  ac- 
quisition were  but  reminiscential  evocation,  and  new  impres- 
sions but  the  colourishing  of  old  stamps  which  stood  pale  in 
the  soul  before. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  Pref.  ad  init. 

Jonson  evokes  Fancy  out  of  her  cave  of  cloud,  those  cells 
of  the  mind,  as  it  were,  in  which  during  her  intervals  ol 
rest,  and  when  unemployed.  Fancy  lies  hid ;  and  bids  her, 
like  a  magician,  create  this  stream  of  forms. 

Hurd.  On  llie  Marks  of  Imitation. 


EUP 
It  was  actually  one  of  the  pretended  feats  of  these  fantas- 
tick  Philosophers,  to  evoke  the  Queen  of  the  Fairiee  in  the 
solitude  of  a  gloomy  grove,  who,  preceded  by  a  sudden 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  appeared  in  robes  of  transcendent 
lustre.— irar/on.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  496. 

EVOL.VTION.  Lat.  Ecolare,  alum,  to  fly 
out,  (f,  and  vol-arc,  to  fly.) 

k  flying  out,  or  forth,  or  away. 

Upon  the  wings  of  this  faith  is  the  soul  ready  to  mount  up 

toward  that  heaven  which  is  open  to  receive  it,  and  in  that 

act  of  evolation  puts  itself  into  the  hands  of  those  blessed 

Angels,  who  are  ready  to  carrv  it  up  to  the  throne  of  glory. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Christian,  s.  13. 

EVO'LVE,  u.  I       l,^t.  Evokere,  ulum,  to  roll 
Evom:'tion.     )  out,    (c,   and   volvere,   to   roll, 

which  Tooke  thinks  is  from  the  A.  S.  Wealow-ian, 

ciriumferri. )     See  Convolve. 
To  roll  out,  to  unfold,  to  develope. 

This  little  active  principle,  as  the  body  increaseth  and 
dilateth,  evoh-eth,  diifuseth  and  expandcth,  if  not  his  sub- 
stantial existence,  yet  his  energy  and  virtue,  to  the  utmost 
confines  of  his  little  province  and  every  particle  and  atom 
thereof.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind, -p.  33. 

They  lye  more  torpid  and  inactive,  and  inevident,  unless 
they  are  awakened  and  exercised,  like  a  spark  involved  in 
ashes  ;  and  being  either  suppressed  or  neglected  they  seem 
little  better  than  dead,  but  being  diligently  attended,  in- 
spected, and  exercised,  they  expand  and  evolve  themselves 
into  more  distinction  and  evidence  of  themselves. 

/((.  74.  p.G3. 

It  must  have  potentially  at  least  the  whole  sysleme  of 
human  nature,  or  at  least  that  ideal  principle  or  configura- 
tion thereof,  in  the  erclution  whereof  the  complement  and 
formation  of  the  humane  nature  must  consist. 

/(/.  n.  p.  259 

As  intuition  quick,  he  snatch'd  the  truth. 
Yet  with  progressive  patience,  step  by  step, 
Self-diffldent,  or  to  the  slower  kind. 
He  through  the  maze  of  falsehood  trac'd  it  on. 
Till,  at  the  last,  evolv'd,  it  full  appcar'd. 
And  ev'n  the  loser  own'd  the  just  decree. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talhot. 

This  notion  of  the  end  of  Poetry,  if  kent  steadily  in  view 
will  unfold  to  us  all  the  misteries  of  the  Poetic  art.  There 
needs  but  to  evolve  the  Philosopher's  idea,  and  to  apply  it 
as  occasion  serves. — Hurd.  On  the  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry 

The  wise,  as  flowers,  which  spread  ct  noon 

And  all  their  charms  expose. 
When  evening  damps  and  shades  descend. 

Their  evolutions  close. — Young.  Resignation,  pt.  i. 

I  am  too  old,  too  stiff  in  my  inveterate  partialities,  to  be 
ready  at  all  the  fashionable  evolutions  of  opinion. 

Burke.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

E-VO'iMIT,  V 

Evomita'tion 

Evomi'tion. 

To  throw  forth,  emit  or  eject. 

Tliese  hath  he  not  yet  all.  as  vnsauerye  morsels  evomelei 
for  Christ,  dilhnynge  rather  -^"jth  Aristotle  than  with  Paule 
in  hys  dayly  disputations. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii.  Pref. 

To  [this]  he  was  to  apply  close  for  a  certain  space,  andby 
a  fugitive  facultv  peculiar  to  the  ears  of  that  animal,  receive 
immediate  benefit,  either  by  eructation,  or  expiration,  or 
evomittttion,  [in  some  ed.  evomilion.] 

Swift.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  s.i. 

EU'PATHY.  Gr.  EviraOua,  (cu,  and  mtflo.v, 
passion,  feehng. )     See  the  examples. 

And  vet  verily  they  themselves  againe  do  tcme  those 
joyes,  tliosc  promptitudes  of  the  will,  and  wary  circumspec- 
tions by  the  name  of  eupathies,  i.  e.  .17001?  affections,  and  not 
of  apathies,  that  is  to  say,  impossibilities  :  wherein  they  use 
the  words  aright  and  as  they  ought.  For  then  it  is  truly 
called  cupalhie,  i.  e.  «  good  affection,  when  reason  doth  not 
utterly  abolish  the  passion,  but  guideth  and  ordereth  the 
same  well  in  such  as  be  discreet  and  temperate. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  62. 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stoick  sentiment,  that 
as  the  villous  man  had  his  irufln,  or  perturbations:  so,  op- 
posed to  these,  had  the  virtuous  his  evnaOeiai,  his  eupathies, 
or  well- feelings,  translated  bv  Cicero  cnnstantitc.  The  three 
chief  of  these  were  Will,  defined  rational  desire  ;  Caution, 
defined  rational  aversion  ;  and  .foy,  defined  rational  exulta- 
tion. To  these  three  principal  eupathies  belonged  many 
subordinate  species. 

Harris.  Three  Treatises.  Hole  on  Treat.  3. 

EU'PHONY.  ■)      Fr.Evphcnie;    It.  andSp. 

Ei:'pnoMCAL.  )  Evfonia  :  hat.  Euphonia  ;  Gr. 
Et^^oivia,  eu,  and  <pa>vn,  voice,  sound.  As  w'e  say 
in  English,  Eiiphonicp  gratia,  for  good  sound's  sake, 
(Minshcw.) 


^       Lat.  j 
n-  y  forth,  (e. 

J     E/.-C1K) 


Evomere,  to  throw 
and  vom-ere ;  Gr. 


E  vVE 

Ouv  English  hath  what  is  comely  and  euphonical  in  each 
jf  these,  without  any  of  their  [other  European  lan^agcs]  in- 
coveniences. —  Wilkins.  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.  c.  H. 

The  principal  feature  of  Ischia  is  the  mountain  anciently 
named  Epop^eus,  now  for  eiijihony  softened  into  Epomeo. 
Eustace.  Tour  throwih  Itahj.  c.  1. 

EiyPHRASY.  YwEu-plmme;  Gr.  Eu-i^pao-m, 
from  iv,  and  <ppaiv-iiv,  to  gladden. 

A  plant  so  called,  because  it  clears  or  sharpens 
the  siyht ;  eyebright. 


Vd, 


But  to  noliler  sights 

Jliehael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  filme  re 
Which  iliat  false  fruit  that  promised  clearer 
Had  bred  ;  then  pm-g'd  with  euphrash  and  : 
The  visual  uerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see. 
Milton.  Paradi 


Slienslone.  The  Scti 
If  she,  whom  I  implore,  Urania,  deign 
With  euplirusy  to  purge  away  the  mists 
Which,  iiumid,  dim  the     '  '"        ' " 


omps 


Sicki. 


EU'RIPIZE.  A  word  formed  from  Euripus, 
{aovj  the  channel  of  Nc^ropont,)  a  strait  between 
EubcEa  and  Boeotia,  which,  Pliny  says,  "  hath 
seven  tides  to  and  fro  in  a  day  and  a  night," 
(b.  ii.  c.  97. ) 

By  this  may  Aristotle  be  interpreted,  when  in  his  Problems 
he  seems  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  Euripus  :  while  in  the 
five  and  twentieth  section  he  enquireth,  why  in  the  upper 
parts  of  houses  the  avr  doth  evripixiy,  that  i.s,  is  whirled 
hither  and  thither.— JSVoicn.   rulgar  Errours,  h.  vii.  c.  13. 

EU'RYTHMY.  Gr.  Evpve/ua,  eu,  and  puBj^os, 
proportion  of  numbers. 

From  these  three  ideas  then  it  is,  that  same  eurythmia  [in 
some  ed.  Eunjthmi/]  majestic,  and  Venusta  species  a;dificii 
does  result,  which  creates  that  agreeable  harmony  between 
the  several  dimentions,  so  as  nothing  seemsdisproportionnte, 
too  long  for  this,  or  too  broad  for  that,  but  corresponds  in  a 
just  and  regular  symmetry  and  consent  of  the  parts  with 
the  whole. — Erelyn.  On  Architecture. 

EU'TAXIE.  Gr.  EuTa|ia,  ei;,  well,  good,  and 
Ta|ij,  order.      See  Ata.w. 


Mther  is  there  any  ataxic  to  be  feared  in  bringing  i 
tiction  betwixt  pastors  and  flock ;  it  is  an  eidaxie  r: 
such  as  without  which  nothing  could  ensue  but  c 
— Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacij  hi/ Divine  Birjht,  pt.  iii.  s. 


EUTHANA'SIA.  Gr.  EvBavaiTia,  eu,  well,  and 
BavaTos,  death. 

A  good,  an  easy  death. 

But  let  me  prescribe  and  commend  to  thee,  my  son,  this 
tru;e  spirituall  meanes  of  thine  happy  etitlianasia,  which  can 
be  no  other  than  this  faithfuU  disposition  of  the  labouring 
soul,  that  can  truly  say,  I  know  wliom  I  have  believed. 

Ep.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

A  recovery  in  my  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impossible  :  the 
kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  euthanasia. 

Pope.  Letter  from  Dr.  Ai  buthnot. 
Absolute  monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the 
true  Euthanasia  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Hume.  Ess.  On  tlu  British  Government. 

EVU'LSION.  Fr.  Eoulsion ;  Lat.  Evuhio, 
from  evellere,  evtdsus,  to  tear  up,  (c,  and  vellere,  to 
tear. ) 

A  tearing  or  plucking  up. 

Mechanicks  make  use  hereof  in  forcipal  organs,  and  in- 
struments of  incision  ;  wherein  who  can  but  magnifie  the 
power  of  decussation,  inservient  to  contrary  ends,  solution 
and  consolidation,  union  and  division,  ill ustrable from  Aris- 
totle in  the  old  Nncifragium  or  Nut-cracker,  and  the  instru- 
ments oi  evulsion,  compression  or  incision. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

EWE.  A.  S.  Eowe,  ovis  foemina ;  Dut.  Omcr  ,- 
Sp.  Oieja.  All  from  the  Lat.  Ovis,  (Junius  and 
Skinner.)     But  see  Yean. 

To  purge  their  springs,  and  sanctify  their  grounds, 

The  simple  shepherds- learned  I  the  mean, 
And  sov'reign  simples  to  their  use  I  found 
Their  teeming  ewes,  to  help  when  they  did  yean. 

Drayton,  Eel.  9. 
He  said  ;  and  rising,  chose  the  victim  ewe. 
With  silver  fleece,  which  his  attendants  slew. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xsiv. 

But  he  whose  aim 

Ambitious  should  aspire  to  mend  the  breed, 
In  fruitful  autumn  stocks  the  bleating  field 
With  bu.\oin  ewes.  Dodsley,  Agriculture,  c.  5. 


EX  A 

E'WER.  The  Fr.  Euaier,  from  emi,  which 
^^'achter  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Ea,  water,  is  ap- 
plied to  ii  gutter  or  channel  for  water.  Ewer,  in 
English  is— 

A  vessel  to  hold  ivatcr. 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold, 
I'asius  and  cn-crs  to  laue  her  dainty  hands. 

Shakespeare.  Taminy  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Wlien  he  came  into  the  bath  he  saw  the  basons  and  evres, 
the  boxes,  and  viols  for  perfiunes,  all  of  clear  gold,  excel- 
lently wrought.— 7\'o)7A.  Plutarch,  p.  567. 

His  girdle,  his  leathern  mantle,  his  staff,  his  sacrificial 
cord,  and  liis  ewer,  lie  must  throw  into  the  water,  when 
thevare  worn  out  or  broken,  and  receive  others  hallowed  by 
mystical  texts.— S/j-  U:  Junes.  The  Laws  of  Menu,  c.  2. 

EXACERB.VTION.  Vr.' E.racerhcr,  craccr- 
baiioji;  Lat.  E.racerbare,  (ex;  and  acerhus,  from 
accr ;  Gr.  A/cu,  acies.  )  Acerbus  is  applied  to  that 
sharpness  wliich  we  call  billcrness. 

Increase,  or  increased  state,  of  bitterness,  sore- 
ness, agony. 

Likewise  tne  patient  himself  may  strive,  by  little  and 
little,  to  overcome  the  symptome,  in  the  exacerbation,  and 
so,  by  time,  turn  suflfering  into  nature. 

Bacon.  Saturall  History,  §  Gl. 

S.  Paul  express'd  that  sense  in  a  sharper  strain  of  passion, 
and  indignation,  than  Tullie  could  do  against  Antonie,  when 
on  the  same  exacerbation  he  brake  oxit  into  that  stout  piece 
of  eloquence.  Quid  putem?  conlctnptumne  me?  non  video 
quid  sit  in  morihus  aut  vitd  med,  quod  despicere  possit  Anto- 
nius. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  541. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  th.in  in  dis- 
eases intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed  suffer  such  exa- 
cerbations as  seem  to  strain  the  powers  of  life  to  their 
utmost  stretch,  and  leave  very  little  of  the  attention  vacant 
to  precept  or  reproof. — Rambler,  No.  32. 


E  X  A 

In  setting  down  the  pitch  that  an  unregenerate  man  maf 
attain  to,  and  yet  be  damned,  some  of  our  pleaching  writers 
are  wont  duly  to  conclude  with  this  peremptory  doctrine. 
That  a  nicer  moral  man,  though  never  so  severe  a  censor  of 
his  own  ways,  never  so  rigid  an  exactor  of  all  the  precepts  of 
nature  and  morality  in  himself;  yet  of  this  man  there  is 
less  hope,  either  that  he  shall  be  converted  or  saved,  than 
the  most  debauched  rulHan  under  heaven. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  623, 
Hereby  the  land  was  filled  with  bitter  cursings  (though  in 
secret)  by  those  that  wish  such  vnreasonable  exactors  ncuer 
to  see  good  end  of  the  vse  of  that  monie. 

Holinshed.  Hen.  III.  an.  1229. 
Nor  was  it  such,  as  it  could  lay  on  me 

Any  exaction  of  respect  so  strong. 
As  t'  enforce  m'  observance  beyond  thee. 
Or  make  my  conscience  differ  from  my  tongue. 

Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  nf  Devonshire. 

When  he  had  put  vnto  death  diners  of  his  nobles,  to  the 

end  he  might  haue  their  lands  and  goods  as  forfeited  by 

atteindor,  he  oppressed  the  people  by  continuall  exactions 

also  each  day  more  than  other. 

Holinshed.  History  of  Scotland,  an.  1002. 

But  that,  which  we  especially  require  in  him  [the  Poet]  is 
an  e.rartnesse  of  studie,  and  multiplicity  of  reading,  which 
maketh  a  full  man,  not  alone  enabling  him  to  know  the  his- 
tory, or  argument  of  a  poeme,  and  to  report :  but  so  to 
master  the  matter,  and  stile,  as  to  shew  he  knowes  how  to 
handle,  place,  or  dispose  of  either,  with  elegancie,  when 
need  shall  bee. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 


His  Majesty  expresseth  therein  that  he  was  never  better 
«s  of  fidelity  and  justice  by  any, 
special  mark  of  his  favour  upon 


EXA'CT,  f. 
ExA'cT,  adj. 
V.w'rTEK,  or 


Fr.  Exactev;  Lat.  Exigerc, 
exactum,  to  drive  out ;  {ex,  and 
agere,  to  drive.) 

To  drive  or  force  ont  of  or 
from  ;  to  enforce,  to  extort,  or 
wring  from ;  and,  as  Cotgrave 
says,  "to  take  the  utmost  of, 
deal  extremely  with,  take  vio- 
lently from." 

l"r.  Exacteur,  he  calls,  "  a 
'    and   in    this    consequential 

trictly 


Exa'ctness. 

E.xa'ctresb.  j 
severe  corrector 
usa^e, — 

Exact,  the  adj.    is, — severely  correct, 
accurate,  punctually  careful. 

And  he  againe  restored  his  coutrey  vnto  bim,  e.racliny 
nothing  of  his,  but  that  of  his  three  sonnes  he  should  send 
twoe  KVth  iiiin  to  serue  his  warres. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  220. 

The  common  people  vppon  a  wilfulnesse  outragiously  and 
importnnately  exuded  to  haue  all  dettes  clerely  released, 
and  the  landes  of  the  rich  men  parted  among  them. 

Goldiny.  Justine,  fol.  SI. 

Yea,  there  was  nothing  appertaiiiinge  either  to  God  or 
man,  wherin  he  [Josephe]  seined  not  to  have  had  exact 
knowledge.— /(/.  lb.  fol.  137. 

As  concerninge  the  mischaunce  of  Cotta  and  S,ibinus,  he 
learned  the  treuth  more  exactly  by  hys  prisoners. 

Id.  Cicsar,  fol.  HI. 

And  when  he  [Sophocles]  had  rehearsed  before  them  his 
tragedie  called  Oedipus  Colonceus,  whiche  he  had  written  at 
the  very  time  of  his  accusation,  marueilous  exaetlye  &  cun- 
ningly, did  aske  the  judges  in  his  owne  behalfe,  whether 
they  thought  any  sottishe  or  dotinge  man  coulde  doo  the 
like  peace  of  woorke. — Jewell.  Defence,  p.  78. 

And  daily  such  exactions  did  exact. 

As  were  against  the  order  of  the  State  ; 
Presuming  those  great  sums  be  did  impose, 

About  his  private  uses  to  dispose. 

Daniel.  Civil  ir«r«,  b.  iv. 

And  when  desert  shall  seem  t'  e.rnct  reward, 
It  breeds  a  loathing  in  the  heart  of  grace, 

That  must  work  free  out  of  her  own  regard 
And  have  no  dues  t'  upbraid  her  to  her  face. 

Daniel.  Passion  of  a  Distressed  Mail.  Pars  altera. 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemie, 
Wlio  if  he  breake,  thou  maist  w 
Exact  the  penalties 

Shakespeare.  Merch 


ith  better  face 


therefore  he  intends  to  set 

him,  when  his  health  will  serve  him 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  23. 

That  were  a  heavie  and  hard  taske  to  satisfie  expectation, 

mistresse  ;  and  most  times  a  pressing  enemie. 

B.  Jonson.  Neptune's  Triumph. 

'Tis  no  dishonour  to  confer  your  grace 

On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race  : 

And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 

From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcite. 

The  Parliament,  for  divers  reasons,  thought  it  not  conve- 
nient to  comply  with  the  King's  propositions:  and.  in  an- 
swer to  the  Scotts.  demanded  of  them  an  exnrt  account  ff 
what  was  due  to  them,  requiring  them  to  ivithdraw  their 
garrisons  from  such  places  as  tliey  possessed  in  England. 

Ludlow.  Mem<:irs.\o\.i.  p   1.51. 

It  enjoyns  the  clearest,  and  openest.  and  the  sincerest 
dealing  both  in  words,  and  actions  ;  and  is  the  rigide^t 
exactor  of  truth,  in  all  our  behaviour,  of  anv  other  doctrine, 
or  institution  whatsoever.— 5o«(/i,  vol.  1.  Ser.  12. 

The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery ;  and  he  who  will  pay 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  it  shall  find  it  an  unreason- 
able task-master,  and  an  unmeasutable  exactor. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  I. 

He  may  teach  his  dioces.  who  ceases  to  be  .able  to  preach 
to  it :  for  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers,  and  by  a 
vigilant  exacting  from  them  the  care  and  the  instruction 
of  their  respective  flocks.— /d.  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

It  will  draw  to  itself  the  disposal  of  all  places  ;  the  exac- 
tion ot  goods.— Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

To  which  purpose  I  consider,  that  in  the  life  to  come, 
when  we  shall  questionless  glorify  God  exactlir.sl.  we  shall 
have  little  either  need  or  use  of  faith,  prayer,  liberalitv.  pa- 
tience, and  resembling  graces  ;  but  our  worship  will  chiefly 
consist  in  elevated  notions,  and  a  prostrate  veneration  of 
God's  omnipotence,  wisdom,  goodness  and  other  perfections. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they 
establish  those  intermediate  principles  with  as  much  cau- 
tion, exactness,  and  indiffl'rency,  as  mathematicians  use  in 
the  settling  any  of  their  great  theorems. 

Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Under.tlanding,  §20 

The  generous  spark  extinct  revive. 

Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive. 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 

What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

Turn  around  thy  searching  eyes 
Thro'  all  the  bright  varieties ; 

And,  with  exnctest  care. 
Select  from  all  the  shining  crowd, 
Some  lasting  joy,  some  sov'reign  good 

And  fix  thy  wishes  there. 

Blackmore.  The  Wish  Satisfied. 


4the: 


id,  b.  XV. 


it  to  satisfy  you  in  present,  I  keep  myself  to  the  course 
r  ordinarj'  stories,  by  reason  of  difficulty  in  finding  an 
'.  truth  in  dXl.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9.  , 


For  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  whilst  a  man's  hanJ- 
vriting  is  the  same,  an  exactitude  of  order  is  preserved, 
"hctherhe  writeweUor  ill.— Pff/f!/.  Natural  Thsology,c.9 


EXA 

Instead  of  the  present  mode,  which  is  trouhlesome  to  the 
officer,  and  unprofitable  to  the  publick,  I  propose  to  substi- 
tute something  more  effectual  than  rigour,  which  is  the 
worst  emclor  in  the  yiorld.—Burlce.  Economical  Reform. 

Let  him  be  ever  so  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  substitute, 
can  he  be  perfectly  sure  that  nothing  necessary  will  be 
omitted,  and  that  not  only  all  the  stated  offices  of  the  church, 
but  all  the  various,  and  no  less  important,  private  duties  of 
the  pastoral  c,-.re,  will  be  performed  with  the  same  e.rachiess 
and  punctuality  as  if  he  himself  had  been  present. 

Porleus.  Chnrge  to  the  Diocese  of  Lan,toit. 

EXA'CUATE,  V.  Laf.  Exacuere,  aciitum, 
(e.r,  and  acuere,  to  sharpen,  from  acer,  Gr.  A/fu, 

To  sharpen,  to  give  a  slinrp,  keen,   or  cutting 
edge  to. 
And  sense  of  such  an  iiijuiy  receiv'd 
Should  so  exacuate  and  whet  your  choller, 
As  you  should  count  your  sclfe  an  host  of  men, 
Compar'd  to  him. 

B.  Jonson.  TIte  Magnetic!:  Ladii,  Actiii.  sc.  3. 

EX.VGGERATE,  f.  "4       Ft.  Exaggercr ;    It. 

E.XACGEn.v'Tiox.  >  Essayerare ;   &\).  E.va- 

.     E.xa'ggeratoev.  J  gerar ;    Lat.   Exagge- 

rare,  (ex,  and  agger-are ;  ad,  and  gerere,  to  bear 
to,  and  thus  ntake  a  heap,)  to  heap  up,  to  accu- 
mulate. 

Cotgrave  says,  "  To  lay  on  load ;  and  add  heap 
unto  heap,  or  heap  one  on  another ;"  to  aggravate, 
augment  or  amplify ;  to  increase  or  enlarge. 


EXA 


:  any  thi) 


'ihon.  Ai\ 


of  Rheloriqu 


iir. 


EXA'LT,  V.     ~\       Fr.  Exalier; 
Exalt.v'tion.     I   Sp.  Exaltar; 
Ex.\'i,TEDNEbS.   f  to  rise  or  raise 
Exa'lter.  )  and  alius,  high. 


To  rais. 
to  elevate 


Fr.Exaker;    It.  Esualtare  ,- 

Lat.  Exaltare, 

on  high ;   {ex, 

) 

I  high,  to  lift  up  or  extol ;  tn  heighten. 


If  he  wil  rather  take  Chrysostome's  meaninffe,  it  appeareth, 
his  purpose  was,  to  rebuke  the  negligence  of  the  people,  for 
that  of  so  populous  a  cittie,  thei  c.ime  to  the  holy  communion 
in  so  smal  companies:  whiche  companies,  he  in  a  velie- 
m-jncie  of  speache  bv  an  exaggeration  in  respecte  of  tlie 
IV  hole,  calleth  nobody.— Jeice//.  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.SS. 


ling  or  lifting  up  other  parts  of  the  terrestrial  matter;  and 
by  this  means  the  water  subsided  into  those  caverns  and 
valleys  prepared  for  its  reception. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Muii!cind,  p.  209. 

Wliether  this  excavation  of  the  terrestrial  body,  or  eleva- 
tion of  other  parts  thereof,  whereby  the  water  subsided, 
were  immediately  by  the  immediate  pov.L-r  uC  Clod  :  or 
whether  he  did  it  by  the  instrumculality  of  the  water,  work- 
ing room  for  itself  in  the  more  soft  anl  penetrr.ble  part  of 
the  cirth,  and  exaggerating  and  r^iisin^'  islands  and  con- 
tinents in  other  parts  by  such  cx''ggcration. — Id.  lb. 

With  this,  all  comfortless  and  hoarce,  home  they  went, 
where  they  told  their  friends,  neighbours,  and  acquaintances, 
what  had  happened  in  the  search  for  the  ass,  the  one  e.r- 
ameraling  the  other's  cunning  in  brayiiig. 

Sludlun.  Dju  Qiii.wle,  vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  ;j. 

And,  if  the  diligence  of  wicked  pers.iiis  ho  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  as  that  it  is  only  an  cniplia-is  :!;r!  r  ■ ,'?  '^ration  of 
their  wickedness,  I  see  not  how  ti,.  i  li  i,  .  i  ■'  .'void  the 
same  censure. — Cowleij.  Ontly  i:  '       .<-:eU. 

Afriend  exaggerates  a  man's  \\\'  ■:.-.  u\i  .  .i,iii>  inflames 
his  crimes. — Spectator,  'So.  2VU. 

Others  there  are,  that  use  to  represent  that  they  swear 
not  but  when  they  are  angiy ;  and  then  (for  all  our  clamours 
and  exaggerations)  they  mean  no  harm  at  .ill. 

Sogle.  Jro)7.j,  vol.  vi.  p.  11. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  a  case, 

So  far  remov'd  by  time  and  place. 

Is  seldom  faithfully  related. 

Or,  in  most  points,'  exaggerated 

Cambridge.  A  Dialogue.  Dich  %■  Xed. 
■  I  think  it  a  duty  in  that  case,  not  to  infl.-ime  the  public 
mind  ag.-.inst  the  obno.'cious  person,  by  anv  cxamieruiion  of 
his  faults.— Biir/.r.  .inpcal  frohi  !!,■•  Xrw  to  the'oid  Whias. 


than  in  thev.oiid.aui 

to  be  rare."— 7(nss»(i(s,  c.  28. 

EX.VGITATE.y.  Vr.Exagller ;  Ln.t.Exag!. 
tare,  (ex,  and  pyitare,  from  ag-ere,  to  drive,)  to 
ilnee  about. 

To  shake  or  toss  about,  to  discuss,  to  harass,  to 
trouble,  to  vex,  or  cause  to  be  troublesome  or 
vexatious. 

■    This  their  defect  and  imperfection  I  had  rather  lament 
in  6ucU  case  than  exagitate. 

Hooher.  ScctniasticaU  Politic,  b.  ili.  §  11. 


Chaucer.  Tiie  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  CiiSC. 

The  philosophre  telleth  so. 

And  seth :  that  of  impressions, 

I'hrough  diners  exallacious 

Vpou  the  cause  and  the  matere, 

Men  SL-nc  diuerse  forme  appere 

Of  lire.  Coiecr.  Con.  .4.  h.  vii. 

O  noble  sis.ters,  crvert  Pyrorlea,  now  you  be  gone,  who 
were  the  only  erattcrs  of  all  womenkiod,  what  is  left  in  that 
sex,  but  habling  and  busini'ss?— 5/rf«ei/.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Then,  noble  friend,  the  next  way  to  control 

These  worldly  crosses,  is  to  arm  thy  soul 

With  constant  patience :  and  with  thou^^hts  as  high 

As  these  he  low,  and  poor,  winged  lo  fly 

To  that  c.ralled  stand,  whither  yet  they 

Are  got  with  pain,  that  sit  out  of  the  way 

Of  this  ignoble  age. — Draglon.  To  Mr.  V,\  Brown. 

But  those  rohes  of  light  and  glory,  which  we  shall  be 
cloath'd  withall  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  those 
hcavenlv  bodies  which  the  Go.'ipel  h.-ith  then  .assur'd  unto 


f  the  Funeral  of  Bp.  Taglor. 

That  the  angels  and  saints  should,  upon  the  account  of 
the  exaltedness  of  their  natures,  see  and  hear  from  thence 
what  is  done  or  said  from  one  side  of  the  earth  to  the  other, 
is  extremely  mcredible. 

More.  Antidote  against  Jdolalrg,  c.  2. 

But  thou.  Lord,  art  my  shield,  my  glory, 

Thee  through  my  story 
Th'  exaltcr  of  my  head  I  count. — Milton,  Vs.  iii.  0. 

Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state  e.valted  too 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you; 

Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scone,  when  without  noise 

The  rising  sun  night's  -i-ulgar  lights  destroys. 

Valler.  To  mg  Lord  Protector. 

Then  in  some  close  pent  room  it  [Are]  crept  along, 
And,  smouldering  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed; 

Till  th'  infant  monster,  with  devouring  strong. 
W.alk'd  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head. 

Drgden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 


to  praise  faintly  the  good 


A  certain  elevalit 
virtue,  is  united  wi 
meanness  of  the  otli 
formed  between  c.rt/' 
gradation  into  whicl 


m.ajesty  of  insulted 
of  the  depravity  and 
it  is  instantaneously 
.  and  the  state  of  de- 

,:.  pt.i.  c.  2.  Class  2. 


EXA'MINE,  f.  \       Vr.  Examiner;    It.  Essa- 

Exa'.men.  minare ;  S\>.  E.ramiiiar ;  Lat. 

Ex.a'mixant.         \  E.rmninare.     The  Lat.  .B.rn- 

Exa'minate.         y  7iien,  a  swarm  of  hee^,  (apes 

Examin.a'tiox.     j  from  aprre,  i.  e.  nectere,)  or 

Ex.'.mina'tor.      I  bees  clustered  together,  fast 

Exa'miner.         J  together,     Vossius     derives 

from  the  Gr.  E^a/j-iya,  the  past  part,  of  the  verb 

EJuTrT-fiv,  to  bind  or  fostcn  together.     E.vamen 

is  also  applied,  and  for  the  same  reason,  (i.  o. 

because  it  is  the  bond  or  ligamen,)  to  the  filum, 

quo  trutina  regitur :   siquidem  Jihim  istoc  ligamen 

trutinDP  est. 

An  objection  to  this  etymology  is,  that  (ho  Gr. 
did  not  thcinsclvcs  so  apply  the  past  part.  Ela/tevu. 
May  it  not  then  be  Exagimcn,  exagmen,  examen, 
from  cx-igere,  to  drive  out :  bees,  driven  out,  from 
a  nest  or  hi\e  too  full;   a  beam  driven  or  forced 


EXA 

from  its  upright  by  a  preponderant  quantity?  The 
application  of  examine  (from  either  source)  is — 

To  v>eigh,  to  balance ;  to  try  or  prove  the 
weight :  and  then,  generally,  to  search  or  inquh-e 
into ;  to  question. 


M.  Brunne,  p.  21S. 


And  afterwarde,  then  shuUen  ye  take  conseil  in  yourself, 
and  examine  wel  your  owen  thoughtes,  of  swiche  thinges  as 
vou  thinkcth  that  ben  best  for  your  profit. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melileus. 

Now  wol  I  teche  you  how  ye  shuhi  examine  your  conseil 
after  the  doctrine  of  TuUius.  In  examining  than  of  your 
conscillours,  yc  shuln  consider  many  thinges.— /d.  Iti. 

And  echo  of  hem  his  reason  hadde. 

And  thus  with  tales  he  hem  ladde 

With  good  examinaeion, 

TvU  he  knewe  the  condicion, 

■NVhat  men  thei  were  bothe  two.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

If  we  v.yll  examyne  the  autorvtees  of  St.  Austin  and  Beda 
before  alleged,  we  shall  espye  that  besyde  the  probacion  of 
this  foresayde  proposicyon,  they  open  the  mysterie  otal  our 
matter  to  them  that  haue  eyes  to  see. 

A  Boke  made  bg  John  Frgth,  fol.  4. 

Cesar  at  the  sute  of  the  Ileduanes  was  the  wyllynger  to 
beare  wyth  them,  and  accepted  their  excuse,  for  as  muche 
as  he  thought  that  the  sommer  tyme  was  rather  to  be  cm- 
ployed  abouts  the  warre  that  was  at  hand,  then  about  f.ta- 
mination  of  matters. — Golding.  Ccesar,  fol.  148. 

Here  lo  they  wanted  oiue  bisshop's  doctrine,  (here  thejr 
wanted,  lo)  a  Ivtle  of  the  examiner  of  the  hunting  of  the 
foxes  highe  diui'nitie,  for  after  his  doctrine  thei  might  haue 
kneled  dowue  to  Nebucadnozar's  golden  image. 

Joye.  E.Tpos.  of  Daniel,  o  3 

These  noble  tryers,  iustly  then 

Examining  the  cause, 
With  reuerent  note  of  her,  who  heard 

And  spoke  to  euery  clause. 
Did,  after  diners  dales  so  spent, 

Adiudge,  by  verdict  trew, 
ller  guiltie  of  most  trayterous 

Warner.  Albion's Englnnd,-h.y..c.Sli 

Those  arts  w  ere  conveyed  down  along  fa  them  from  one 

hand  to  another,  and  the-succcssours  still  took  them  up  from 

those  that   preceded   without  a  philosophical  scrutiny  or 

examen.— Glaniitl.  Witchcraft,  p.  St. 

Following  the  wars  under  Anthony,  the  course  of  his  life 
would  not  permit  a  punctual  examen  in  all. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Said  Riggs  told  him  this  craminant,  That  there  would  be 
a  rising  of  divers  godly  people  in  arms,  for  preservation  of 
religion,  about  the  time  the  (" 


nd  that 
thcv  intended  to  seize  the  King's  person  about  Cambcrwell, 
in  his  passage  to  see  the  Queen-mother  at  Greenwich. 

Stale  Trials.  Examination  of  George  Phillips,  an.  1662. 

After  many  inquisitions  therefore  by  torments  holden  one 
after  another,  and  some  examinals  through  excessive  and 
dolorous  tortures  killed,  there  were  not  found  so  much  as 
iuiv  presumptions  of  those  crimes  which  were  layed  against 
Ihcm.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  363. 

In  the  examinalion,  that  freed  servant,  who  had  much 
power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily,  had  almost  all  the  words  : 
and  amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in  scorne  one  of  the 
examinates,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  servant  of  Scriboni- 
amis,  "  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus  had  been  an  Emperor, 
what  would  you  have  done?"  he  answered,  "  1  would  have 
stood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace." 

Bacon.  Apophthegms. 

Although  it  he  urged  by  divers,  yet  is  it  methinks  an  in- 
ference somewhat  Rabbinical ;  and  not  of  power  to  persuade 
a  serious  examinator.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

These  and  all  other  inferinur  magistrates  to  he  chosen  as 
the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the  \c- 
netians,  and  such  again  not  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magis- 
tracies, honours,  offices,  except  they  he  sufficiently  qualified 
for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approbation  of 
deputed  cxamiiialors. 

Burton.  Democritus,  To  the  Reader,  p.  6-1. 

In  the  delivery  whereof  I  h.nve  been  careful,  as  an  exa- 
7niner  and  relatcr,  to  set  down  nothing  but  her  bare  and 
free  report;  which  is  the  historical  part;  the  critical  now 
remaineth,  for  after  the  examinalion  of  circumstances,  there 
is  a  liberty  of  judgment.— JJc/Zyinrt;  Wottoniana:,  p.  510. 

But  surely  nothing  that  is  self-evident,  can  be  the  proper 
subject  of  examinalion.  or  tryjil:  all  examinalion  being  to 
make  something  clearer  and  better  known,  by  being  exa- 
mined, than  it  was  before,  which  in  things  self-evident, 
clear,  and  unquestionable,  can  have  no  place. 

South,  vol,  V.  Scr.  7 


EXA 

In  his  examen  of  this  experiment  our  author  makes  me 
infer  from  the  phaenomena  he  repeats,  that  .lot  only  the  air, 
but  the  water  also  has  a  spring.— ^o/i/?.  IVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

None  indeed  can  so  contentedly  brook  reproach,  or  blame, 
as  he  that  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  heart  doth 
know  the  censure  passed  on  him  to  be  in  effect  mild  and 
favourable;  as  finding  himself  a  witness  of  more  faults,  than 
any  adversary  can  accuse  him  of;  as  being  a  stricter  exa- 
1  severer  judge  of  himself  than  the 


eye,  or  disalTected  mind  ( 


,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 


But  read  their  works,  examine  fail, 
Show  me  invention,  fancy  there ; 
Taste  I  allow ;  but  is  the  flow 
Of  genius  in  them .'  surely,  no. 
'Tis  labour  from  the  classic  brain. 

Lloyd.  A  Dialogue  between  tiie  Author  S,- 


Fneml. 


Shall  I  with  Bavins  then  my  voice  exalt, 

And  challenge  all  mankind  to  find  one  fault? 

With  huge  exameus  overwhelm  my  page. 

And  darken  reason  with  dogmatic  rage? 

Young.   To  Mr.  Pope,  Ep.  2. 

The  proper  office  of  examination,  enquiry, 
tion,  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  th«  producti 
just  discernnK  ' 


The  rigid  examiners  at  Christ's  pretensions  (a  favourite 
word  of  such  persons,  and  used  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  on  the 
sacrament,)  seldom  take  into  consideration  what  the  Scrip- 
tures dwell  upon,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
the  return  of  love  which  is  due  from  man  to  his  Maker, 
Preserver,  and  Redeemer. 

Knox.  Considerations  on  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  s.  21. 

EXA'MPLE,  I".      ^        ¥\:   E.vemple:     \t.  Es- 

Exa'mple,  n.  semplo ;  Sp.Ej:emplo :  also 

■    Exa'.mpleless.  formerly  written  Ensam- 

E.xe'mplar,  jt.  ple.{qv.)  Vossius suggests 

Exe'.mplar,  adj.  ab  eximendo,  fi-om  taking 

Exe'mplarv.  I  out,  (sc. )  as  a  specimen 

-Exe'mplarily.  T  or  sample  ;    or  from   ex, 

Exe'.mplariness.  and  ampliim.      Sclieidius, 

Exempla'rity.  from  the  Gr.  Ef,  and  ona- 

Exe'mplify,  v.  \os,  similis,  (sc.)  one  from 

ExEMPLiFicA'Tioy.       othcrs  like  it. 

Exe'mplifier.          )       Cotgrave  well  explains 

the  noun :    "  A  sample,  pattern  or  precedent  to 

'oUow,  a  copy  or  counterpane  of  a  writing;  one 

th.\ng  alledge'd  to  prove  or  inforce  another  that 

resembles  it." 

To  exemplify, — to  produce,  give,  or  set  such 
pattern,  &c. 


Tho  nine  cro 
Of  all  honom 
And  those  ce 

vned  be  very  exemplai 
longing  to  chiualry, 
rtaiue  be  called  the  nin 
Cliaueer.   Tlic 

e  worthy. 

Floure  and  the  Leafe 

For  thei  be  tc 

the  worides  eie 

And  Dauid  gaue  Solomon  Iiys  Sonne  y^  paterne  of  the 
porch,  &c.  and  the  example  of  uU  that  was  in  hys  minde, 
both  in  the  courtes  of  the  house  of  the  Lorde,  and  of  the 
treasure  houses  rounde  aboute. — Bible,  1551.  Citron,  c.  23. 

They  [the  prynters]  desyred  hym,  for  default  of  a  better 
learned,  diligently  to  overloke  and  peruse  the  hole  copy,  and 
in  case  he  should  fynd  any  notable  default  that  needed  cor- 
rection, to  amende  the  same  according  to  the  true  exemplars, 
which  thing  according  to  his  talent  he  had  gladly  done. 
Taverner.  Ded.  to  the  N.  Test,  of  our  Saui/orJesu  Christ,  1539. 

This  epistle  he  wrote  from  Athenes  by  Tichic 
after  the  Grekcs  writinges ;   and  our  Latine 
saye  also,  that  Onesimus  bare  him  cumpanye :  howbeit  there 
is  no  certayne  auctour  in  the  commune  exemplares. 

Vdal.  1  Thess.  Pref. 
For  the  more  exemplification  of  the  same,  he  sent  the 
Lorde  de  Roche  with  letters  of  credece  to  signilie  to  the 
Emperor's  Maiestie  that  to  the  same  articles  he  the  Frenche 
King  promised  in  the  worde  of  a  king  as  prince  faythf  hII,  to 
obscrue  and  kepe  for  him  and  his  realme  and  subiects. 

Hall.  Hen.  VUI.  an.  22. 
Lidian.  You  are  the  pattern  of  fair  friendship, 
Exampled  for  your  love,  and  imitated. 
The  temple  of  true  hearts. 

Beaum.  fy  Fletch.  The  Lover's  Pror/ress,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Brag.  I  will  haue  that  subiect  newly  writ  ore.  that  I  may 
example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  president. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

By  their  examples,  each  brave  English  blood 
Upon  the  Frenchmen  for  their  ensigns  run, 

Thick  there  as  trees  within  a  well-grown  wood, 
■Where  great  atchievements  instantly  were  done. 

Against  them  toughly  whilst  that  n.-ition  stood. 

Drayton.  The  Billle  of  Agincourt. 

We  are  naturally  apt  to  be  carried  with  examples :  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  wisdom  to  know  whom, 
Id  what,  and  how  far  we  may  imitate ;  the  best  have  their 
VOI-.  I. 
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weaknesses;  there  is  no  copy  without  a  blur :  Be  ye  followers 
of  me,  saith  the  chosen  vessel ;  but  how  ?  Even  as  I  am  of 
Christ ;  It  is  safe  following  him  that  cannot  erre. 

Bp.Ilall.  Select  Thoughts,  71. 

They  that  durst  so  strike 

At  so  examplesse  and  unblam'd  a  life, 
As,  that  of  the  renown'd  Germanicus, 
Will  not  sit  downe,  with  that  exploit  a.one  ; 
IIcc  threatens  many,  that  hath  injur'd  one. 

JS.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

It  doth  give  me  not  only  an  undeniable  evidence,  but  an 
exemplar  in  analogy  and  explication,  that  the  coalition  of 
the  goodly  frame  of  the  universe  was  not  the  product  of 
chance,  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles  of  matter,  not 
the  single  eflijct  of  matter  and  motion. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  2(i. 

And  in  such  cases  when  the  wells  are  dry,  let  us  take  in 
water  from  a  cistern,  and  propound  to  ourselves  some  exem  - 
plar  saint,  the  necessities  of  whose  life  hath  determin'd  his 
piety  to  the  like  occurrences. 

Bp.  Taijlor.  Great  Eicemplar.  Exhortation. 

\Ve  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  some  are,  that  nature 
in  working  hath  before  her  certayne  exemplarie  fin  some  ed. 
examplarij]  draughtes  or  patternes,  which  subsisting  in  the 
bosome  of  the  Highest,  and  being  thence  discouered  she 
fixeth  her  eye  vpon  them,  as  trauellers  by  sea  vpon  the  pole 
starre  of  the  world,  and  that  according  therevnto  shee 
guideth  her  hand  to  worke  by  imitation. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  i.  §  3. 

My  father's  disorder  appeared  to  be  a  dropsy,  an  indispo- 
sition the  most  unsuspected,  being  a  person  so  exemplargly 
temperate. — Ecelijn.  Memoirs,  an.  1C40. 

The  sensible  rhetorick  of  the  dead,  to  exemplaritg  of  good 
life,  first  admitted  the  bones  of  pious  men  and  martyrs 
within  church  walls.— .BroM7i.   Urn  Burial,  c.  3. 

Yet  indeed  it  is  true  that  it  [the  denial  of  Christian  sepul- 
ture] ought  not  at  all  to  be  inUicted  upon  any  direct  account 
of  justice,  but  upon  collateral  considerations,  as  for  terror 
and  exemplaritg.— Bp.  Taylor.  RuleofConsc.  h,  iv.  c.  1. 

So  that  besides  the  dishonour  which  he  susteined  by  tlie 
repulse,  in  lieu  of  lucre  he  suffered  losse,  and  therefore  this 
lesson  by  exemplification  would  be  learned  and  practised  that 
lies  bene  quisque  gerens  lucrafit  inde  ferens. 

Holinshed.  Edw.  III.  an.  131C. 

There  were  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  Sp.  Posthumius 
Albus,  M.  Manlius,  and  P.  Sulpitius  Camerinus ;  who  were 
commanded  to  exemplijie  and  copie  out,  the  famous  and 
worthie  lawes  of  Solon.— i/oWanrf.  Lieius,  p.  109. 

On  war  intent,  to  that  he  bends  his  cares. 

And  for  the  field  of  battle  now  prepares  ; 

He  copies  from  his  master  Sylla  well. 

And  would  the  dire  example  far  excell. — Roive.  Lucan,\).i. 

If  he  really  intends  to  ruin  and  murther  his  prince,  (as 
Crnmwell.  an  experienced  artist  in  that  perfidious  and  bloody 
faculty,  once  did,)  he  must  weep  and  call  upon  God,  use  all 
the  oaths  and  imprecations,  all  the  sanctifl'd  perjuries,  to 
perswade  him,  that  he  resolves  nothing  but  his  safety,  ho- 
nour, and  establishment,  as  the  same  grand  exemplar  of 
hypocrisy  did  before.— 5ou(/(,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

This  illustrious  character  [Plato]  has  its  proper  influence 
on  all  below  it ;  the  other  virtuous  personages,  are  in  their 
degree,  as  worthy,  and  as  exemplary  as  the  principal. 

Guardian,  No.  HO. 
Hence,  likewise,  he  could,  with  more  advantage,  describe 
an  exact  copy  of  righteousness  for  us  to  transcribe,  shewing 
us  exemplarilu  how  as  men  we  should  behave  ourselves. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  23. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  a  s.aying  equally  ancient  and  true,  that 
none  should  know  (things  better  and)  better  things  than 
princes;  for  their  virtues  and  their  vices  participate  the 
eminence  and  authority  of  their  condition ;  and  by  an  in- 
fluential exemplariness,  fashion  and  sway  their  subjects. 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 

In  truth,  if  there  were  not  several  good  men  among  us, 
that  by  the  exemplaritg  of  their  lives,  and  their  charity,  do 
stand  in  the  gap  between  the  reigning  sins  of  the  times, 
and  the  judgments  of  God  that  threaten  us  from  them  ;  it 
would  be  a  melancholy  thing  to  think  what  could  become  of 
us. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

This  is  a  scheme  of  Christian  religion  that  some  men  have 
laid  down  to  themselves ;  and  if  it  be  a  true  one,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  exemplaritg  of  Christ's  life  !  what  becomes 
of  our  obligations  to  walk  as  he  walketh  ?  Why,  verily,  it 
all  falls  to  the  ground.— W.  vol.  v.  Disc.  5. 

The  observation,  that  old  people  remember  best  those 
things  which  entered  into  their  thoughts  when  their  memo- 
ries were  in  their  full  strength  and  vigour,  is  very  remarka- 
bly exemplified  in  this  good  lady  and  myself,  when  we  are 


I  conversation.— Gwardia 


No.  5. 


Flesh  and  blood  will  not  reveal  unto  us,  nor  can  any  man 
with  clear  confidence  say,  that  Jesus  (the  author,  master, 
and  exemplifyer  of  these  doctrines)  is  the  Lord,  (the  Messias, 
the  infallible  Prophet,  the  universal  Lawgiver,  the  son  of 
the  living  God,)  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii,  Ser.  65. 
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It  [the  delight  that  a  man  takes  from  another's  sin]  Is 
properly  a  love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin  for  its 
own  sake  ;  and  is  a  direct  imitation,  or  rather  an  exempli.' 
ficalion  of  the  malice  of  the  Devil.— Sou//,,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

But  if  Christ  is  both  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  conduct  deviate 
so  from  this  great  exemplar.— Knox.  Antipolcmus. 

And  you,  whose  exemplary  steps  began 

Our  glorious  emigration,  you  shall  see 

Y'our  lords,  your  sons,  in  triumph  to  your  homes 

Return.  Glover.  The  Athena  id,  h.  v. 

A  moral  precept,  conveyed  in  words,  is  only  an  account  of 
truth  in  its  effects ;  a  moral  picture  is  truth  excmnlified;  and 
which  is  most  likely  to  gain  upon  the  affections,'  it  m.iy  not 
be  diflicult  to  determine.— iaHj;Aor«f.  On  Colllns's  Odes. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  are 
differently  pronounced,  as  flow  and  brou;  which  may  be  thus 
registered /oh-,  woe;  brow,  now:  or  of  which  the  exemplifi- 
cation may  be  generally  given  by  a  distich. 

Johnson.  The  Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

EXA'NGUIOUS.     See  Exsanghois. 

E X A'NI'MATE,  adj.  The  verb  exanimate,  and 
the  noun  exanimiition  are  in  the  Vocabularies  of 
Cockeram  and  BuUokar.  The  verb  is  also  in 
Minshew :  "  To  e.ro7itma?e  or  astonish;  \t.  Esatti- 
mare;  Lat.  Exanimare."     The  adjective  is — 

Lifeless,  spiritless. 

On  th'  other  side,  they  saw  that  perilous  rocke 

Threat'ning  itself  on  them  to  ruinate, 
On  whose  sharp  clifts  the  ribs  of  vessels  broke. 

And  shiuered  ships,  which  had  been  wrecked  late, 

Yet  stuck,  with  carcasses  exanimate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c   12. 

AH  night  he  tosses^  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds ;  till  the  grey  mom 
Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch 
E.vanimate  by  love.  Thomson.  Spring. 

E XANTE A'TE,  v.  )      Lat.  Exantlare,  which 

Exantla'tion.  )   (Vossius)    signifies     ex- 

/taurire    sentiuam,     and    generally    exhaurire,    to 

draw   out.      Gr.  E^uvT\eiy,  e/c,   and  avTA-nf,  to 

draw,  from  ayrAos,  sentiua. 

To  draw  out ;  to  empty,  to  evacuate ;  and  con- 
sequentially, to  exhaust  or  wear  out. 

For  questionless  in  knowledge  there  is  no  slender  difTi- 
cuily.  and  truth  which  wise  men  say  doth  lye  in  a  well,  is 
not  recoverable  but  by  exantlation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

By  time  those  seeds  were  wearied  or  exantlated,  or  unable 

to  act  their  parts  upon  the  stage  of  the  universe  any  longer. 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 

But  when  I  speak  of  noble  menstruums,  I  mean  not  such 
as  work  like  the  generality  of  corrosives,  and  the  like  acid 
or  saline  liquors,  which  work  but  upon  few  kinds  of  bodies, 
and  soon  coagulate,  or  exantlate  themselves  by  working, 
and  thereby  become  unfit  for  future  operations. 

Jd.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

[These]  I  do  not  doubt  to  lay  open  by  untwisting  or  un- 
winding, and  either  to  draw  up  by  exantlation,  or  display  by 
incision.— iV;//.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Introd. 

E'XARCH.  >  "  Fr.  ExaTche,—d.  vice-em- 
Exa'rchate.  )  perour  or  lieutenant  of  the  em- 
pire. Exarcat, — the  chief  place  of  dignity  under 
the  emperor ;  the  lieutenancy  of  the  empire,'' 
(Cotgrave.)  Gr.  E|repxos,  ex,  and  apxv^  the  first 
or  chief.     See  the  examples  from  Gibbon. 

Pipinus  auanced  vnto  the  state,  gaue  the  Pope  the  exar- 
chate, or  princehood  of  Reuenna,  in  parte  of  recompense  of 
his  goodwill. — Jewell.  Defence,  p.  405. 

After  the  recovery  of  It,aly  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  importance  and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces 
required  the  presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate  ;  he  was  in- 
differently styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  49. 

The  ample  measure  of  the  exarchate  might  comprise  all 
the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed  the  emperor  and  his 
vice-regent ;  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  included 
in  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologua,  and  Ferrara.— /./.  /.'■. 

EXA'SPER,  t).     ^      Y\\  E.casperer:  \t.  Essas- 
Exa'sperate,  I'.       \perare :     Sp.    E.vasperur  ; 
Exa'sperate,  adj.   T  Lat.  Exasperare,  (ex,  and 
Exaspera'tion.      J  asper;    Gr.  Aavapos,  with- 
out seed,  unproductive  of  seed  ;  and  thus,  sterile, 
barren  ;  and  applied  to  that  which  is  harsh,  rough, 
rugged ;   to  that  which  is  sharp,  biting,  bitter. 
See  AsPRE.)    And  the  verb  io  ixasperate,  is — 
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To  make  or  cause  to  be  harsh  or  rough,  sharp 
or  bitte^;    to  embitter;    and  thus,  to  anger,   to 
aggravate,  to  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  vex   to  in- 
cense, to  enrage,  to  infuriate. 
A  Ivon  is  a  cruell  beast  yf  he  be  emspered,  and  gentle  yf 
fal  (iowne  naked  before  hira,  and  except  it  be  in 
'        ■ "       ostratf  ' 
Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 
Yet  doth  my  country's  zeal  so  nearly  touch. 

That  here  mv  Muse  it  doth  exrtspcrafe  : 
Although  unwilling  that  my  pen  should  give 
Stain  to  that  sex,  by  whom  her  fame  doth  live. 

Datiifl.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

Fab.  Shee  did  shew  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight 
onely  to  exasperate  you,  to  awaken  your  dormouse  valour. 
Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
And  this  report 

Hath  so  exasperate  their  king,  that  hee 

Prepares  for  some  attempt  at  warrc. 

Id.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

Ther.  No?  Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  im- 
materiallskieneofsleydsilke— K.rroii.^-Cifs.  Actv.  sc.l. 

Indeed  (as  I  conjecture)  not  to  exasperate  the  case  of  my 
Lord  of  Southampton,  though  he  might  therewith  a  little 
peradventure  h,ive  moUifled  his  o^-n.—Heliq.  Wotton.  p.lSl. 

By  this  means,  matters  grew  more  exasperate  between  the 
two  kings  of  England  and  France,  for  that  in  the  warre  of 
Flanders,  the  auxiliarie  forces  of  French  and  English  were 
aiuch  blouded  one  against  another.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  79. 

The  prophet  goes  away  untouched  ;  neither  the  furious 

purposes  of  ,\ha2iah.  nor  the  exasperations  of  a  Jezebel  can 

hurt  the  prophet,  whom  God  hath  intended  to  a  fiery  chariot. 

Bp.  Hall.  Colli.  Ahaziah  Sick. 

Their  proud  and  disdainful  hearts,  which  were  petrifyed 
•with  love  and  pride  of  this  world,  were  impregniible  to  the 
reception  of  so  mean  a  benefactor,  and  were  now  enough 
exasperated  with  benefits  to  conspire  his  death. 

Spectator,  No.  .156. 

Perhaps,  take  it  at  the  worst,  it  was  a  word  extorted  from 
him  by  the  exasperation  of  his  spirits,  and,  before  he  was 
aware,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  passion,  and  so  quickly  out 
of  his  reach,  and  not  to  be  recalled.— So«/A,  vol.  x.  Ser.  9. 

Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style. 

No— Bufo  match'd  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

Beattie.  On  a  supposed  Monument  to  Churchill. 

EXAU'CTORATE,  v.  or 

E.X.it'THOUATE. 
Ex.\1'CT0R.\'tI0X. 

Exav'thorize. 
Ihority. 

To  dispossess,  to  deprive,  of  aulliority ;  to  dis- 
miss or  degrade,  or  discharge  from  authority, 
power  or  place. 

Within  the  same  yeare  the  king  made  an  acte,  that  men 
of  the  church  commytting  offences  notable,  should  be  exau- 
iorised  or  dysgraded  by  the  bishop  of  the  dyocese,  a  iustyce 
beying  present,  and  so  delj-uered  to  secular  kepyng  tyll  he 
suffered  accordyng  to  his  demerites. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Sometimes  [the  Pope  and  his  Archbishop]  animating  the 
subject  by  censorious  exautfiorising  the  prince,  then  assist- 
ing and  moving  forward  his  proneness,  to  faithless  abro- 
gation, by  pretence  of  an  interceding  universal  authority. 

Selden  on  Braijton.  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  17. 

God  is  also  the  supreme  Judge,  and  can  punish  and  exaii- 
fhorate  whom  he  please ;  and  substitute  others  iu  their 
loom.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

When  I  consider  that  the  first  bishop  that  was  exaucto- 
rated  was  a  prince  too,  Prince  and  Bishop  of  Geneva,  me- 
thinks  it  was  an  ill  omen,  that  the  cause  of  the  prince  and 
the  bishop  should  be  in  conjunction  ever  after. 

Id.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  Pref. 

The  people  of  the  church  would  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour  were  stopp'd  from 
them,  nor  the  rulers  of  the  church,  that  the  misteriousness 
of  Scripture  were  abused  by  the  petulancy  of  the  people  to 
consequents  harsh,  impious,  and  unreasonable  in  despight 
of  government,  in  exaiicloration  of  the  power  of  superiours, 
or  for  the  commencement  of  schisms  and  heresies. 

Id.  Apologie  for  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  Pref. 
EXAU'GURATE,  r.  1  Lat.  Exan<,arare, 
Exaugura'tion.  )  {ex,  and  awjurarc,  see 

AtfOUR.) 

To  desecrate,  to  unhallow. 


EXC 

EXCA'LFACTORY.  Lat.  Ca?f,^«ao  be  or 
become  hot.  Cotgrave  has  Excalfactif -.  which  he 
renders  "  Excalfactive,  heating,  chafing,  warm- 
ing." 

The  Greeks  have  gone  so  neare,  that  they  have  scraped 
the  very  filth  from  the  walls  of  their  publicke  halls  and 
places  of  wrestling,  and  such  like  exercises:  and  the  same 
(say  thev)  hath  a  speci.^U  excalfactorie  vertue,  whereby  it 
discusseth  and  resolveth  the  biles  and  impostume  called 
pani.— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  4. 

EXCANTA'TION.  a  word  used  by  Gayton, 
as  equivalent  to — 

Disenchantment,  a  deliverance  from  enchant- 
ment, from  the  influence  or  power  of  charms  or 
spells. 

The  don— enchanted  in  his  cage,  out  of  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  out,  but  by  the  power  of  a  higher 
excantation.— Gayton.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  277. 

EXCA'RNATE,  r.  From  the  La.t.  Ex,  and 
caro,  carnis,  flesh.     See  Carnalize. 

To  dispossess  or  deprive  of,  to  di\est  from, 
flesh. 

The  mate  [of  the  chirurgeon]  shall  practise  anatomy  and 
manual  operations;  make  skeletons  of  the  sundry  rare 
animals,  which  he  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  cut  up ; 
excarnate  bowels ;  artificially  di-j-  the  muscles,  8;c. 

Sir  W.  Petty.  Advice  to  Hurtlib,  (1648).  p,  14. 

He  [Dr.  Glesson]  hath  likewise  given  us  certain  notes  for 
the  more  easy  distinguishing  of  the  vena  cava,  porta,  and 
vasa  fellea  in  excarnating  the  liver. — Wood.  Fasti,  vol.  i. 

E'XC A VATE,  v.  )      Lat.  Excavare,  to  hollow 
E.xcava'tion.  )  out,  {ex,  and  cavus,  hollow. 

Cavus  a  chao  dictum,  a  vast  gap  or  opening.    See 

Cave.) 
To  hollum  out,  to  dig  out  a  cavity,  hole  or  hollow. 

Striges,  which  (not  to  insist  upon  what  the  learned  Vossius 
and  other  critics  have  contended)  ate  those  excavated  chan- 
nels, by  our  workmen  called  flutings  and  grooves. 

Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 

The  appearance  therefore  of  the  drj-  land  was  by  the  ex- 
caralion  of  certain  sinus  and  tracts  of  the  earth,  and  exagge- 
rating and  lifting  up  other  parts  of  the  terrestrial  matters, 
and  by  this  means  the  water  subsided  into  those  cav,jrn3 
and  vallies  prepared  for  its  reception. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

Faber  himself  put  a  thousand  of  them  (cups  turned  of 
ivory  by  Oswaldus  Norlinger  of  Suevia)  into  an  excavated 
pepper  corn. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Though  nitrous  tempests,  and  clandestine  death, 
Fill'd  the  deep  caves  and  numerous  vaults  beneath. 
Which  formed  with  art,  and  wrought  with  endless  toil. 
Ran  through  the  faithless  excavated  soil. 

Blacliinore.  The  Creation,  b.  vi. 


Or 


Thr 


p  the  mountain  draws  his  spotted  length, 

here  a  winding  excavation  leads 

ugh  rocks  abrupt  and  wild. — Glover.  Lconidas,  b.i 


A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  the  pleasure  of  an  Englisli- 
man.  whohas  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the 
sun  ;  but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to 
his  garden,  and,  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects, 
he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  necessity  enforced  a  passage. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Pape. 


Fr.  E-xceder  -,  Lat.  Ex- 
ced-ere,  essiim,  to  go  out 
from,  to  go  beyond. 

To  go  or  pass  beyond, 
(sc.)  due  or  allotted  bounds 
or  measure ;  to  pass  beyond 
measure,  or  moderation,  or 
temperance  ;  to  be  super- 
fluous or  extreme  ;  to  pass 
on,  to  reach  an  extremity  ; 
to  surpass.  And — 
3  applied  to  immoderate  and 
or  to  riotousness,  prodiga- 


and  chappels.— ffoHanrf.  Lit 


p,  38. 


When  as  the  birds  by  signes  out  of  the  augur's  learning, 
admitted  and  allowed  the  exanguration  and  unhallowing  all 
other  eels  and  chappels  besides,  only  in  that  of  Terminus, 
they  gave  no  token  to  confirme  the  unhallowing  thereof: 
Which  was  taken  for  »n  ominous  presage.— /rf.  lb. 


EXCE'ED,  V. 

Exce'eder. 

Exce'eding,  adj. 

Exce'eding,  ad. 

Exce'eding,  n. 

Exce'edinglt. 

Exce'edingness. 

Exce'ss. 

Exoe'ssive. 

Exce'ssively. 

Exce'ssiveness. 

Excess,  the  noun,  ii 
intemperate  conduct, 
lity,  profusion. 


So  it  exceed  the  hounds  cf  r 

That  man's  mind  with  all  his  wits  fine 

Is  nothing  able,  that  pain  for  to  discriue. 

Chaucer.  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdalein 


A  kynge  after  the  reule 


EXC 

For  he  had  uot  so  great  admiracyon  of  any  king  that  had 
reigned  in  those  parts  as  of  him  [Cirus]  and  Serairamis : 
whose  magnanimitie  of  minde,  and  fame  of  her  actes  seemed 
to  him  to  excecde  all  the  rest. 

Brende.    Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  192. 

Therefore,  O  ye  children  of  Israeli,  turne  agayne,  like  as 
ye  haue  exceaded  in  your  goinge  backe. 

Bible,  1551.  OfEsaij,t.Zl. 

For  oure  excedynge  tribulacyon  which  is  momentary  and 
lyght,  prepareth  an  exceadynge  and  an  eternall  waiglit  of 
glory  vnto  vs,  whil  we  loke  not  on  the  thynges  whych  are 
sene,  but  on  the  thynges  which  are  not  sene. 

Id.   1  Cor.  c.  4. 

But  rejoyce,  in  as  much  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings  ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be 
glad  also  with  exceeding  joy. 

Id.  Modern  Version.  1  Pet.  iv.  13. 

And  God  behelde  al  that  he  had  made,  and  loo,  they  were 
cxceuding  good  :  and  so  of  the  euenynge  and  mornynge  was 
made  the  first  day.— /rf.  1551.  Gen.c.2. 

He  answered  them :  I  am  an  Ebrue,  and  I  fear  the  Lorde 
God  of  heauen  whyche  made  bothe  the  sea  and  drye  lande. 
Then  were  the  men  exceed gngly  afrayed,  and  said  vnto  him : 
why  dydest  thou  so. — Id.  Jonas,  c.  I. 

And  it  seemeth  to  them  a  straunge  thynge  that  ye  runne 
not  also  with  the  vnto  the  same  excesse  of  ryot,  and  therfore 
speake  they  euyll  of  you.— W.  I  Pet.  c.  4. 

His  frendes  caused  it  to  he  noised  that  his  excessii-e 
dronkcnnesse  was  the  cause  of  his  disease. 

Goldiny.  Justine,  fol.  C4. 

Moreouer  the  beastes  which  the  Galles  do  most  delight  in 
and  whyche  they  pay  for  excessiucly,  the  Gernianes  occupy 
not,  if  they  be  brought  to  the  out  of  any  other  countr)'. 

Id.  Caesar,  fol.  85. 

The  Egiptians  alledging  that  in  the  fyrst  beginning  of 
thinges  some  countreyes  dyd  so  bourne  through  the  feruente 
heate  of  the  Sonne,  and  other  some  so  fryse  through  the 
excessiuenessc  of  the  cold,  that  not  onely  they  were  not  able 
to  engender  men,  but  also  not  able  to  receive  and  kepe  men, 
that  came  out  of  other  countreyes,  before  the  garmentes 
were  inuented  to  defende  the  bodye  from  heate  or  colde,  or 
that  the  faultes  of  the  places  were  eased  with  remedies 
founde  out  by  cunninge  and  practise.— /rf.  Justine,  fol.  8. 

Never  saw  she  creature  so  astonished  as  Zelmane,  exceed- 
ing sorry  for  Pamela,  but  exceedingly  exceeding  that  exceed- 
ini/ness  in  feare  for  Philoclea.— .SirfnVy.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Tlie  nation  of  the  Hunnes,  little  or  nothing  knowne  by  the 
ancient  records,  seated  along  the  Frozen  Sea.  beyond  the 
marishes  of  Maeotis,  exceedcth  in  fulnesse  and  crueltie  be- 
yond all  measMve.— Holland.  Aminianus,  p.  399. 

And  so  they  have  done  in  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  that 
abuse  doth  not  evacuate  the  commission  :  not  in  the  ex- 
ceedcrs  and  transgressors,  much  lesse  in  them  that  exceed 
not.— Mouiitagu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  36. 

He  used  to  treat  strangers  at  his  table  with  good  chear, 
and  seemingly  kept  pace  with  them  in  eating  morsell  for 
morsell,  whilst  he  had  a  secret  contrivance  wherein  he  con- 
veyed his  exceedings  above  his  monasticall  pittance. 

Fuller.  Worthies,   iorkshiri. 

Next  did  Sir  Triamond  vnto  their  sight 

The  face  of  his  deare  Canacee  unheale  : 
Whose  beauties  beame  eftsoones  did  shine  so  bright. 
That  daz'd  the  eyes  of  all.  as  with  exceeding  light. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  b. 


SemhlaWy  in  the  dayes  of  Marcus  the  emperour,  a  raging 
rabble  of  sundrie  and  different  nations  banding  themselves 
together,  after  exceeding  great  frights  and  horrible  warres, 
after  many  a  citie  won,  sacked,  and  rased  do  wne  to  the  ground, 
had  like  to  have  left  but  small  parcels  of  them  untouched 
and  whole.— /fo«and.  Ammianus,  p.  409. 

But  when  approaching  neare  he  plainely  found 
It  was  his  owne  true  groome,  the  gentle  squire, 

He  thereat  wext  exceedingly  astound. 
And  him  did  oft  embrace,  and  oft  admire, 
Ne  could,  with  seeing,  satLsfie  his  great  desire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  vi.  c.  8. 

And  kingdoms  ever  suflTer  this  distress. 

AVliere  one,  or  many,  guide  the  infant  king  ; 
Which  one  or  many  (tasting  this  excess 

Of  greatness  and  command)  can  never  bring 
Their  thoughts  again  t'  obey  or  to  be  less. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
His  [Gluttony]  belly  was  vpblowne  with  luxury. 

And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne; 

And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine, 
With  which  he  swallowed  vp  excessiue  feast. 

For  want  wherof  poore  peopit-  oft  did  pine. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  exces- 
tiue  gteete  the  enemie  to  the  lining. 

Shakes.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  I.  sc  1 


EXC 

perhaps  It  exceeds  the  power  of  human  iinderstandii 
decije  where  merhanism  ends,  and  where  the  liberty  o 
differemv-  ■'hi-  onlv  notion  of  liberty  that  comes  up  to  the 
purpose)  may  be  supposed  to  commence. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  i.  (Note  a.) 
Who  all  that  while  was  thought  exceeding  wise, 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies. 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^  Achitophel. 
Tho'  the  comprehension  of  our  understandings  comes  ex- 
ceeditig  short  of  the  vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  have 
cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bountiful  autlior  of  our  being, 
for  that  portion  and  degree  of  knowledge  he  has  bestowed  on 
us,  so  far  ahnve  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our 
mansion — Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  i.  c.  2.  8.  5. 

From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allurements,  from 
innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceed- 
iiujt;/  many  needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of 
fruitless  endeavour,  she  [wisdom]  redeems  and  secures  us. 
Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 
Thou  pleasing  torture  of  my  breast, 
Sure  thou  wert  fram'd  to  plague  my  rest ; 
Since  both  the  ill  and  good  you  do,  alike  my  peace  destroy ; 
That  kills  me  with  excess  of  grief,  this  with  excess  of  joy. 
Walsh.  Jealousy. 
Bounteous,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  vice  : 
Had  she  given  more,  it  had  profusion  been. 
And  turn'd  th'  excess  of  goodness  into  sin. 

Dnjden.  Eleonora. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  such  mosses  as  grow  upon  walls, 
the  roofs  of  houses  and  other  high  places,  liave  seeds  so  cx- 
cessii'cly  small,  that  when  shaken  out  of  their  vessels  they 
appear  like  vapor  or  smoke,  so  that  they  may  either  ascend 
of  themselves,  or  by  an  easy  impulse  of  the  wind  be  raised 
up  to  the  tops  of  houses,  walls,  or  rocks. 

Ray.  On  the  Crealioit,  pf.  i. 
Whom  levity  or  spleen  could  ne'er  entice 
To  purchase  chat,  or  laughter  at  the  price 
Of  decency.     Nor  let  it  faith  exceed. 

That  nature  forms  a  rustic  taste  so  nice. 
Ah  1  had  they  been  of  court  or  city  breed. 
Such  delicacy  were  right  marvellous  indeed. 

Bealtic.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 

For,  indeed,  she  was  exceedingly  engaged  in  penning  an 

elegy  on  the  lapdog,  -who  had  died  of  a  looseness  ;  and  had 


All  catch  the  frenzy  downward  from  her  grace. 

Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  skies. 

And  gild  our  chamber  cielings  as  thev  pass 

To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 

May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 

Is  hackney'd  home  unlackey'd.— Co«';)er.  Tas/:,  b.  ii. 


E' 

E' 

E' 
bire. ) 

To  surmount,  (sc.)  in  worth  or  value,  in  great 
or  good  qualities  ;  to  rise  above,  to  be  eminent,  to 
surpass,  to  outgo,  to  outstrip. 

Excellence  and  e.vcellency  are  applied  as  titles  of 
honour  to  certain  persons  in  high  official  situa- 
tions. 


Couet  after  the  beste  gyftes.     And  yet  shew  I  vnto  you  ; 
more  cxcellente  waye. — Brl>le,  \ii5].  lb. 

Fairewasll.is!,!  ,,,■:;•:.  ij  \„,mtee 
Ahoven  c\(  :  ■.  '■    ■  n   ii  niav  see  : 


The  golde  betoketh  excellence. 

That  men  shulde  doone  hym  reuerence. 

As  to  her  liege  souerayne.— ffoiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  same  thyng  also  is  a  cause  why  the  Heluetians  hauing 
daily  conflict  with  the  Germanes  eyther  in  their  owne 
defence,  or  by  way  of  inuasion,  do  in  prowesse  excell  the 
reste  of  the  Galles.— GoWini;.  dcsar,  fol.  1. 


Johan  Wycleaue  in  England,  and  John  Husse  in  Boheme, 
men  of  excellet  lyfe  and  learning,  with  diners  other  more, 
replyed  earnestlye  againste  their  transsubstanciacions  and 
other  sorccrie.— J?afe.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

Moreouer  what  iiacyon  on  the  erth  is  lyke  thy  people 
Israel  whiche  God  went  and  redemed  to  be  his  owne  people, 
and  to  make  the  a  name  ot  excellencie  and  terriblenesse. 

Bible,  1551,  I  Chron.Q.  V. 


EXC 


Pistles,  1527.  Lewis.  English  Translations  of  the  Bible, 

But  in  the  end  being  put  to  repulse  by  our  horsmen 
they  hyd  theselves  in  the  woods,  where  they  hadde  gotten  a 
plot  excel/enlly  wel  fortified  both  by  nature  and  mann's 
hanie.—Golding.  Ccesar,  fol.  114. 

Her  name  was  hight  Detraction,  and  her  dwelling 
Was  neare  to  Envy,  euen  her  neighbour  next ; 

A  wicked  hag,  and  Envy  selfe  excelling 
In  mischief.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  12. 

Of  all  God's  works,  vrhich  do  this  world  adorn, 

There  is  no  one  more  faire  and  excellent, 

Then  is  man's  body  both  for  powre  and  form, 

Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  government. 

Id.  a.  b.  11.  c.  9. 
Said  Guyon,  See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  so  soone  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began. 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  diiTerence 
To  be  a  beast,  and  lacke  intelligence. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  n. 
If  now  thy  beauty  be  of  such  esteem. 
Which  all  of  so  rare  excellency  deem ; 
What  would  it  be,  and  prized  at  what  rate 
Were  it  adorned  with  a  kingly  state? 

Drayton.  Edw.  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore. 
\^l^ext  learned  More  and  Gardiner  I  met. 

Men  in  those  times  immatchable  for  wit, 
Able  that  were  the  dullest  spirit  to  whet, 
And  did  my  humour  excellently  fit. 

Id.  The  Leynid  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  notion  that  they  have  of  the  Deity  is  very  obscure ; 

yet  by  the  figures  which  they  make  representing  this  God, 

they  manifestly  show  that  they  do  believe  him  to  excel  in 

sight,  strength,  courage,  and  wisdom,  justice,  Src. 

Dampier.   Voyage,  1688. 
Would  it  be  any  derogation  from  their  excellence  and  au- 
thority ;  or  any  excuse  for  our  not  labouring  to  understand 
these  laws,  that  all  men  did  not  reason  right  about  them  ? 
Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  i.  Note. 
As  the  son  of  Noah  he  had  a  right  superior  to  any  of  being 
considered  as  a  king  and  a  priest ;  and  from  the  cxcellenci/ 
of  his  behaviour  to  his  father  and  mankind,  he  was  properly 
styled  the  King  of  Righteousness  :  and  from  his  disposition, 
as  well  as  from  the  name  of  this  city,  the  King  of  Salem,  or 
of  peace.— SAarjje.  Disc,  on  Psalm  xxix.  9. 

if  our  e.ccellencies  having  been  the  protectors  of  the  author 
of  these  Memoirs  during  the  many  years  of  his  exile,  are 
justly  entitled  to  whatever  acknowledgment  can  be  made 
for  those  noble  favours  which  you  extended  so  seasonably 
and  so  constantly  to  him  and  his  fellow-sutferers. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Ep.  Ded. 

To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  Power 

That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower. 

Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel. 

In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell. 

Cuwper.  Retirement. 

Some  minds  are  temper'd  happily,  and  mix'd 

With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense,  and  taste 

Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirst 

With  such  a  zeal  to  be  Avhat  they  approve. 

That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  them  more 

Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  Wisdom's  sake. 

Id.  Task,  b.  iii. 

O,  may  my  verse  deserv'd  applause  obtain 

Of  him,  for  whom  I  try  the  daring  strain. 

By  Memmius,  him,  whom  thou  profusely  kind 

Adorn'st  with  every  excellence  refined. 

Beattie.  Lucretius,  h.  i. 

Would  they  but  speak  as  well  as  write, 

Both  excellencies  would  unite. 

The  outward  action  being  taught. 

To  show  the  strength  of  inward  thought. 
Byrom.  Advice  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  !,■  II.  to  preach  slow. 

He  [Erasmus]  has  written  so  excellently,   that  all  the 
learned,  except  a  few  envious  contemporaries,  from  his  own 
time  to  ours,  have  uniformly  considered  him  as  a  prodigy. 
Knox.  Essays,  No.  132. 


EXCE'PT,  V. 
Exce'pt,  prep. 
Exce'pter. 
Exce'ption. 
Exce'ptionable. 
Exce'ptioner. 
Exce'ptiol's. 
Exce'ftiousness, 
Exce'ptive. 
Exce'ptle.ss. 

Except,  the  preposition, — without,  un 
taken  out  or  away ;  put  away,  dismissed. 

Hit  were  ageyn  kynde  quath  he.  and  alle  kynne  reisonne 
That  eny  creature  sholde  conne  al.  exceplc  Chryst  one. 

Biers  Plouhman,  p.  275. 


Fr.  Exceptor;  It.  Eccet- 
tuurc;  Sp.  Exceptuar,  ex- 
ceptar;  Lat.  Excipere,  to 
take  out,  {ex,  and  capere, 
to  take. ) 

To  take  out,  to  put,  to 

shut  out;  to  exclude,  (sc. ) 

through   dislike   or  disap. 

proval;    and  thus,  to  dis- 

^    like,  to  oppose,  to  object  to. 


EXC 

But  first,  if  I  should  make  mencion 

Of  his  person,  and  plainly  him  discriue 

He  was  in  sooth,  without  exception 

To  speake  of  manhood,  one  the  best  on  line. 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Blacke  Knight. 

In  the  primitiue  church,  families  were  baptized,  children, 
and  all :  for  we  reade  not  that  they  were  excepted,  and  sor'e 
doubt,  and  that  the  greatest  clerks,  whether  children  haue 
faith  or  no.— Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  82. 

Wherfore  he  commaunded  the  baggage  and  stufl"e  of  the 


Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  151, 
■There  is  no  crceptio  or  pretence  of  preuilege,  which  high 
or  low,  rich  or  ponre,  may  or  ought  to  vsurpe  vnto  them 
selues.— Ca/uiTie.  Fame  Godlie  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

For  as  we  thinke  it  not  vnlawful  to  make  open  confession 
before  many,  so  wee  thinke  it  not  vnlawful,  abuses  alwayes 
excepted,  to  make  the  like  confession  in  priuate  either  before 
a  fewe,  or  before  one  alone.— /««■<!/.  Defence,  p.  154. 

Not  one  man  tells  a  lye  of  all  the  yeare. 

Except  the  almanack  or  the  chronicler. 

Bp.Hall,  b.  vi.  Sat.  1. 

In  conclusion,  they  judged  P.  Scipio,  the  sonne  of  that 
Cn.  who  was  killed  in  Spaine,  a  very  young  man  and  as  yet 
not  of  full  age  to  be  a  questor,  the  very  best  man  without 
ccception  in  the  whole  citie.— Holland.  Liriis,  p.  719. 

Thus   much  (readers)   in  favour   of   the  softer-spirited 

Christian,  for  other  exceptioners  there  was  no  thought  taken. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

For  Renaldo,  quoth  Don  Quixote,  I  dare  boldly  say,  he 
was  broad-faced,  his  complexion  high,  quick  and  full  ey'd. 


The  only  ground  for  this  was,  that  one  of  the  rebels, 
excepted  in  the  indemnity  that  was  proclaimed  some  time 
before,  being  taken,  and,  it  being  evident  that  his  brain  was 
turned,  it  was  debated  in  council,  whether  he  should  be 
proceeded  against  or  not.— Burnt/.  Own  Time,  an.  1667. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  find  St.  Paul  brought 
to  his  trial  before  Felix  the  Roman  governor,  wherein  (if  we 
only  except  the  unfitness  of  the  judge)  all  other  things  con- 
curred, which  could  make  such  an  action  considerable,  viz. 
the  greatness  of  the  cause,  the  quality  of  the  persons,  and 
the  skill  which  was  shewed  in  the  management  of  it. 

Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

They  also  settled  a  pay  for  such  of  the  subjects  of  the  three 
kingdoms  as  would  come  and  serve  under  our  princes ;  but 
few  came  except  from  Ireland ;  of  these  some  regiments 
were  formed.— Barjie/.  Own  Time,  b.  1. 

The  first  part  of  it  was  an  exception  to  the  authority  of  the 
"1  being  not  only  founded  on  no  law,  but  contrary  i 


The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where 
the  Evil  Spirits  are  described  as  rallying  the  Angels  upon 
the  success  of  their  new  invented  artillery.  This  passage  1 
look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem, 
as  being  nothing  else  but  a  string  of  puns,  and  these  too 
very  indifferent  ones.— Spcc/n/or,  No.  279. 


caution  or  guard  upon  his  behaviour.— SokM,  vol.  x.  Ser.  9. 

It  [admonition]  becomes  unsavory  and  odious,  and  both 
in  show  and  effect  resembles  a  froward,  malicious  exceptious- 
ness.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Exceptive  propositions  will  make  such  complex  syllo- 
gisms; as.  None  but  physicians  came  to  the  consultation; 
the  nurse  is  no  physician  ;  therefore  the  nurse  came  not  to 
the  consultation.— W'aWs.  Logick,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

Though  you  tel  me  not  who  objected  against  your  WTiting 
occasional  meditations,  because  you  have  named  me,  who 
encourage  you  to  write  more  of  them,  I  dare  venture  to  lay 
my  credit  with  you,  that  you  yourself  do  think  your  cele- 
brateras  competent  a  judge,  in  such  cases,  as  youi  exceptions- 
maker. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  525. 


Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nod. 

And,  thunderbolts  excepted,  quite  a  God ! 

So  sings  he,  chavm'd  with  his  own  mind  and  form. 

The  song  magnificent,  the  theme  a  Yorm.—Cowp.  Truth. 


That  Man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  that  fire, 
Warming  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transpire. 

Id.  Conrertalton, 


EXC 

And  if  It  cliancc,  as  sometimes  chance  it  will. 
That,  tliougli  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still ; 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  ratlier  than  impeach,  the  just  remark. 

Cowper.  Tirocinium. 

EXCE'RN,  V.     Lat.  E.icemere,  (ex,  and  cern- 
erc,  Kptv-fiv,  to  separate,  to  disjoin. ) 
To  separate,  to  sift ;  to  strain  out. 

The  body  of  a  living  creature  assimilates  that  which  is 
good,  for  it  excernelh  what  is  unprofitable ;  a  piece  of  sponge 
even  when  it  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  sucks 
in  water,  expells  ayre ;  and  the  like. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

The  covetous  man,  of  the  first  kind,  is  like  a  greedy 
ostrich,  which  devours  any  metal,  but  it  is  with  an  intent  to 
feed  upon  it,  and  in  effect  it  makes  a  shift  to  digest  and 
€.i'cern\t. — Cotvlei/.  Ess.  Of  Avarice. 

rned  by  sweat  and 

the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 


i«i/- 


EXCE'RP,  V.  ^  Lat.  Ex-cerp-cre,  him,  to 
Exce'rption.  V  pluck  out,  (ex,  and  carpere,  to 
E.xce'kptoi!.     J  pluck.)     Adam,     in    v.   E.v- 

cerpta,  uses  the  noun  excerpts. 

To  pick  out,  to  cull,  to  choose,  to  select,  to 

extract. 


amber  may  properly  enough  be  called  by 
is  it  is  in  the  Persian  author,  whence  the 
e  excerpted.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.vi.  p.  558. 


I  have  not  been  surreptitious  of  whole  pages  together  out 
of  the  doctor's  printed  volumes,  and  appropriated  them  to 
myself  without  any  mark,  or  asterism,  as  he  has  done.  I 
am  no  such  excerptor. — Barnard.  Life  of  Heylin,  p.  12. 


EX-CHANGE,  u.  A       Fr.  Changer;   It.  Can- 

E.xcha'nge,  n.  \giare.     See  Change. 

E.xcha'nger.  )       To   give    and    receive 

one  thing  for,  in  return  for,  another. 

Chaucer  uses  Exchange  (as  change  is  now  used) 
as  equivalent  to,  variety. 

To  march.iunde  with  monye.  and  maken  here  eshaunge. 

Piers  Flounman,  p.  101. 
These  women  all  of  rightwisencss 
or  choise  and  free  election 
Slost  love  escfiaunge  and  doublenesse. 

Chaucer.  Balade  of  Women — their  doublenesse. 

For  thilke  time  (I  vnderstondc) 

The  lumbarde  made  non  eschange 

The  bishopriches  for  to  change. — Goiver.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

^'e  shee  the  laws  of  Nature  onely  brake, 

But  eke  of  justice,  and  of  policie  ; 
And  wrong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good  did  make, 

And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie. 

Sjienser.  Faerie  Queenc.  Of  Mutabilile,  c.G. 

Then  would  he  be  a  broker,  and  draw  in 
Both  wares  and  money,  by  exchange  to  win. 

Id.  ilotticr  Hubberd's  Tale. 
About  the  third  dale  of  August,  the  first  exchange  was 
made  of  the  new  monie  of  pence  and  farthings. 

Holinslied.  Edw.  I.  an.  1270. 
Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  haue  put  my  money  to  the 
exchangers,  and  then  at  my  comming  should  I  haue  receiued 
mine  owne  with  vantage.— i((6«e,  1583.  Matthew,  xxv.  27. 

For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  1  Or  what  whall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  iOwM— Matthew,  xvi.  26. 

%Vhereupon,  having  commanded  the  guard  to  fire  upon 
them,  1  charged  the  enemy  with  as  many  of  my  party  as 
were  willing  to  follow  me,  exchanging  several  shot  with 
them. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

The  Lord  Arundel  endeavouring 
of  procuring  my  excliange  for  his 
cited  the  king  to  it.— /d.  lb.  vol. 

The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  being  an  indication  of  the 

ordinary  state'of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places,  must 

likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their 

exports  and  imports,  as  these  necessarily  regulate  that  state 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  h.iv.  c.  3. 

EXCHE'AT.  ■)      .        77    ,     w      ^ 
ExcHE'ATOR.    ;     y.^.  Escheat,  iciv.) 

Good  record  appeareth,  that  the  bishop  there  had  yoarelie 
three  or  Ibure  tunne  at  the  least  giuen  him  nomine  decimir, 
beside  whatsoeuer  ouer-sumnie  of  the  liquor  did  accrue  to 
him  by  leases  and^other  e.vcheats  wliereof  also  I  haue  scene 
'    ..—Holinslied.  Dcsc.  of  Brilaine,  c.  18. 


EXC 

The  carles  and  dukes  appoynted  their  speciall  ofKcers  i  as 
Bherifife,  admiratl,  receyvor,  &c.  excheator,  feodary,  auditor, 
Sic.—Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  79. 

EXCHE'QUER,  n.  >      See  Check._     To  ex- 
Exche'quer,  v.  )  chequer,  is  to  issue  pro- 

cess against  any  one  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
The  noun  is  generally  applied — 

To  any  treasury,  literally  or  metaphorically. 

To  Berwik  cam  the  kynge  eschekere. 

Sir  Hugh  of  Cressyngham  he  was  chancelere, 

Walter  of  Admuudeshara  he  was  tresorere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  280. 

(Thou  hast)  drawn  a  lino 

Of  masculine  expression,  which  had  good 

Old  Orpheus  seen,  or  all  the  ancient  brood 

Our  superstitious  fools  admire  and  hold 

Their  lead  more  precious  than  thy  burnish'd  gold, 

Thou  hadst  been  their  exchequer,  and  no  more 

They  each  in  other's  dung  had  search'd  for  ore. 

Carew.  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Donne. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider,  how  a  command,  or  call  to  be 
liberal,  either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up 
every  private  man's  exchequer,  and  makes  those  men  in  a 
minute  have  nothing  at  all  to  give,  who,  at  the  very  same 
instant,  want  nothing  to  spend. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

They  [the  French]  had,  in  imitation  of  e.rchcquer-bills 
here  in  England,  given  out  mint-bills  to  a  great  value  ; 
some  said  two  hundred  millions  of  livres. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1707. 

And  the  house  hath  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  any 
such  informations,  who  are  to  sit  in  the  exctiequer-chamber 
upon  Tuesday  next  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  from  time  to 
time. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 

School-helps  I  want,  to  climb  on  high, 

■\Vliere  all  the  ancient  treasures  lie, 

And  there  unseen  commit  a  theft 

On  wealth  in  Greek  exchequers  left— Green.  The  Spleen, 

EXCI'SE,  V.  ^        Dut.  Accuse.      Excise  and 

Exci'se,  n.        I  Assize,  says  Skinner,  are  per- 

Exci'seable.     r  haps  from  Accensus  and  Ex- 

Exci'seman.    J  census,  or  from  Assessus,  (see 

Assize,)   because  such  a  tax  is  imposed  by  the 

judgment  and  votes  (Assisce  scu  concessus)  of  an 

Assize,  or  sitting  of  men  deputed  for  that  purpose ; 

or,  he  adds,  as  the  Dut.  Tailour,  (q.d.)  quid  ex- 

cisum,  (sc.)  from  the  property  of  those  subjected 

to  it.     The  latter  etymon  receives  confirmation 

from  the  application  of  the  Sp.  Sisa,  viz.  to  the 

tax  ;  and  also  to  the  lessening  of  any  thing  by 

subtracting  some  small  part,  or  by  cutting  measures 

less.     See  the   quotations  from  Bp.  Taylor,   and 

Clarendon. 

In  the  levying  and  imposing  tribute,  by  the  voice  of  most 
men,  those  things  usually  are  excepted  which  are  spent  in 
our  personal  necessities.  Whatsoever  is  for  negotiation  may 
pay,  but  not  what  is  to  be  eaten  and  drunk.  This  tribute, 
nevertheless,  is  paid  in  Spain,  for  it  is  that  which  they  call 
Alcarala;  and  in  Portugal,  where  it  is  called  Sisa.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  with  the  Excise  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries.- B;;.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c,  2.  R.  0. 

The  two  houses  at  Westminster,  who  called  themselves, 
and  they  are  often  called  in  this  discourse,  the  Parliament, 
had  at  this  time  by  an  ordinance,  that  is  by  an  order  of  both 
houses,  laid  an  imposition,  which  they  called  an  f.rcjse,  upon 
wine,  beer,  ale,  and  luany  other  commodities,  to  be  paid  in 
the  manner  very  punctually  and  methodically  set  down  by 
them,  for  the  carrying  on  the  war.  This  was  the  first  time, 
that  ever  the  name  of  payment  of  excise  was  heard  of,  or 
practised  in  England  ;  laid  on  by  those  who  pretended  to  be 
the  most  jealous  of  any  exaction  upon  the  people. 

Clarendon.  Civil  ll'ar,  vol.  ii.  p.  •15.';. 

Why  turnpikes  rise,  and  now  no  cit  nor  clown 
Can  gratis  see  the  country,  or  the  town  : 
Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck  or  lady  vole. 
But  some  excising  coiurtier  will  have  toll. 

Pope.  Sat.  of  Donne,  Sat.  4. 

Hardly  any  private  business  was  doneall  that  time,  except 
an  order  given  to  the  excise-office  for  satisfying  an  old  debt 
pretended  by  Colonel  John  Birch,  one  of  their  members,  a 
nimble  gentleman,  and  one  who  used  to  neglect  noopportu- 
nity  of  providing  for  himself — Ludlow.  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  5'J. 

By  custom  safe,  the  Poet's  numbers  flow. 
Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  ago. 
No  Statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours,  and  excise  our  brains. 

Churchill.  Epistle  to  Robert  Lloyd. 

Tir  excise  is  fatten'd  with  the  rich  result 
Of  all  this  riot,  and  ten  thousand  casks, 
For  ever-dribling  out  their  base  contents. 
Touched  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  State, 
Bleed  gold  for  Ministers  to  sport  away. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  iv. 


EXC 

The  tricking  tradesman,  and  the  merchant  bold, 
Whom  fear  of  poverty  compels  to  fly 
Through  seas,  excisemen,  rocks,  oaths,  perjury, 
Start  at  each  other's  crimes  with  pious  fright. 
Yet  think  themselves  for  ever  in  the  right. 

Hamilton,  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  18. 

The  most  material  are  the  general  licences  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  taken  out  by  all  dealers  in  exciseable  goods. 
Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

EXCI'TE,  v.  •^       Fr.  Exciter;    It.  Ecci- 

Exci'table.  I  /a)'e;    Sp.  E.xcitar ;    Lat. 

Exci'tate.  I  Excitare,   {ex,  and   citarc, 

Excita'tion.  Videm  quod  movere,   (Fes- 

Exci'tative  I  tus;)  perhaps  from  the  Gr. 

Exci'tement.  I  Ki-eiv,  to  go,  to  move.) 

Exci'ting,  n.  J        To   move,    to   stir,   to 
raise,  to  rouse,  to  animate,  to  inspirit. 

And  e.xciled  othere 

Throw  my  word  and  al  my  wit.  hure  yvel  workes  to  shewe. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  88. 

And  whanne  he  wolde  go  to  Achaie  britheren  exeitidcn 

and  wroteu  to  the  disciplis  that  thei  schulden  resseyue  hyiu. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  18. 

And  whan  he,  thurgh  his  madnesse  and  folie 
Hath  lost  his  owen  good  thurgh  jnpartie 
Than  he  exciteth  other  folk  therto 
To  lose  hii*  good  as  he  himself  hath  do. 


And  foundeth  howe  he  might  excite 

The  iudges  through  his  eloquence. 

Fro  dethe  to  tome  the  sentence 

And  set  her  hertes  to  pitee.— Cou'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

WTiat  shal  he  doe  to  such  fathers,  that  excite  Si  mooue 
their  children  vnto  lechery,  pleasure,  and  vngratious  actes 
eyther  with  wordes  or  els  with  deeds. 

Vices.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 

The  people  of  that  secte  [Pythagorici]  or  of  that  vsage 
were  accustomed  euery  mornynge  whan  they  shoulde  ryse 
frome  their  beddes  to  here  the  sounde  of  an  harpe,  wherby 
their  spyrites  myght  be  more  quicke  and  ready  to  receiue 
their  studies,  thinking  nothyng  more  profytable  than  it  vnto 
the  free  &  noble  excilyng  of  their  mindes. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  38. 

But  of  all  wisedome  be  thou  precedent, 

0  soueraigne  Queenc,  whose  praise  I  would  endite, 
Eudite  I  would  as  dutie  doth  excite. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

1  say  conveniently  placed,  that  is,  in  regard  of  the  object, 
that  it  be  not  too  ponderous,  or  any  way  affixed,  in  regard  of 
the  agent,  that  it  be  not  foul  or  sullied,  but  wiped,  rubbed 
s,ni  cccitated.— Brown.   Fulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

But  their  iterated  clamations  to  excitate  the'r  dying  or 
dead  friends,  or  revoke  them  into  life  again  was  a  vanity  of 
afl'ection.— W.   Urn  Burial,  c.  4. 

As  the  Spartans  used  it,  it  served  still  for  an  excitation  to 
valour,  and  honourable  actions  :  but  then  they  were  so  care- 
full  of  the  manner  of  it,  as  they  fined  Terpander,  and  nailed 
his  harp  to  the  post,  for  being  too  inventive,  in  adding  a 
string  more  than  \isua\.—Felthani,  pt.  i.  Resolve  88. 

When  I  view  the  fairness  and  equality  of  his  temper  and 
carriage,  I  can  in  truth  descry  in  his  own  name,  no  original 
excitement  of  such  distaste,  which  commonly  ariseth,  not  so 
much  from  high  fortune,  as  from  high  looks. 

Reliquice  Wotionian^,  p.  553. 


There  native  beaiUy  pleases  and  excites. 

And  never  with  haish  sounds  the  ear  affrights. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  2. 

His  heart  was  most  soft  and  sensible,  his  actions  were 
most  quick  and  excitcable  by  their  due  objects. 

Barrou;  vol.  i.  Ser.  33. 

The  balance  of  power  is  kept  up  amongst  them  in  general, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  separate  constitutions,  by  a  due 
mixture  of  liberty,  the  grand  preservative  of  public  spirit, 
and  best  excitement  to  each  private  virtue. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

The   subject  yields  many  practical  remarks  ;    and  the 

Id.  Jb.  Letter  from  Dr.  Taylor. 


Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  oiindustry.— Decay  of  Piety, 

No  lovely  Helens  now  with  fatal  charms 
Excite  th'  avenging  Chiefs  of  Greece  to  arms  ; 
No  fair  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye, 
For  whom  contending  Kings  were  proud  to  die. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c,  I. 


EXC 

It  slioulJ  be  allowed,  as  13  indeed  true,  that  the  alternate 
eavitution  of  hope  and  fear  is  attended  with  considerable 
delight  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  it  affords  to  the  animal 
spirits  and  the  imagination. — Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  E.45. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Trebia,  the  General,  encoiiraging 
his  followers,  by  all  the  usual  excitements  to  do  their  duty, 
concludes  with  a  promise  of  the  most  magnificent  spoils,  as 
the  reward  for  their  valour. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  c.  2. 

EXCI'ZE,  I'.  >  Lat.  Excidcre,  to  cut  out, 
Exci'sioN.        }  (ex,  and  cadcre,  to  cut)    Exci- 

A  cutting  out  or  off;  extirpation,  destruction. 

O  poore  and  myserable  citie,  what  sundry  tourmetes,  c.r- 
cisions,  subuertions,  depopulations,  and  other  euyll  aduen- 
tures  hath  hapned  vnto  the,  sens  thou  were  byrefte  of  that 
noble  courte  of  Sapience.— Sir  T.  Elijot.  Govern,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

This  is  the  case  here  described,  and  cannot  be  drawn  to 
any  thing  else  but  its  parallel,  that  is,  a  malicious  renouncing 
charity,  or  holy  life,  as  these  men  did  the  faith,  to  both 
which  they  had  made  their  solemn  vows  in  baptism;  hut 
this  can  no  way  be  drawn  to  the  condemnation  and  final 
excision  of  such  persons,  who  after  baptism  fall  into  any 
great  sin,  of  which  they  are  willing  to  repent. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  9.  s.  4. 

The  copy  of  [the  bookl  was  taken  from  the  author  [John 
Birkenhead]  by  those  who  said  they  could  not  rob,  because 
all  was  theirs ;  so  exciz'd  what  they  liked  not. 

Wood.  Alhence  Oxoji. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  that  extermination  and  excision 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  carries  so  horrible  an  appearance 
of  severity,  we  may  find  it  qualifiahle,  if  we  consider  that 
for  the  nature  of  the  trespasses  which  procured  it,  they  were 
insuiferably  heinous  and  abominable. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 

The  history  of  the  various  and  strange  vicissitudes  they 
underwent,  from  their  first  erection  into  a  people  down  to 
their  final  excision,  is  punctually  registered  and  transmitted 
to  us.— Atterbiinj,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

EXCLA'IM,  I'.  ^  Tr.E.ichmer:  Sp.  E.rda- 
Excla'im,  ?i.  I  mar;  It.  Eschiamarc ;  Lat. 
Excla'imer.  >  Exclamare,  to  call  out,,  (ex, 

Exclama'tion.     I  and  damure,  to  call.) 
Excl.Vmatoky.  )       To  call  out,  to  cry  out,  to 
raise  an  outcry ;  to  shout  aloud. 

They  ran  streight  to  barneys,  and  clustring  togeathcr 
about  the  place  where  the  murder  was  done,  made  an  excla- 
macion,  that  except  Polidamus  and  the  other  doers  of  that 
deede  wc.e  deliuered  to  their  handes,  they  wculde  ouer- 
throwe  the  wall,  and  make  sacrifice  to  their  dead  captain 
with  the  blood  of  the  offenders. 


'rende.  Qu 


,  fol. 


Oiitcn/iiig  is  when  with  voyce  we  make  an  exclamation. 
O  Lord.'O  God,  O  worlde,  O  life,  O  manors  of  men  ! 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  208. 
I  will  exclaim  to  the  world  on  thee,  and  beg  justice  of  the 
Duke  himself;  villain  !     I  will. 

Ford.  Lore's  Sacrijiee,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
IIccl.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim. 

Shahcspearc.  Trail.  §•  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
He  set  tliis  gentleman  to  doe  me  shame, 
Intending  by  exclaimes  to  raise  the  court. 

The  Costly  Whore,  (1033.)  B.  2. 
Yet  marking  them  by  whom  so  many  fell 
Huge  exclamations  burst  abruptly  out. 

Stirling.  Doumes-day.  The  Tenth  Houre. 
In  his  charges  to  the  clergy,  he  [Bp.  Burnet]  exclaimed 
against  the  pluralities,  as  a  sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  reve- 
"  •       ■       •       "         -.Oit-n  Time.  Life  of 


I  of  the  church.- 


Author. 
that 


[  must  have  leave  to  tell  this  exelaimer,  in  my  turn 
if  that  were  his  real  aim,  his  manner  of  proceeding  is  vei7 
strange,  wonderful,  and  unaccountable. 

Alterbary.  Ser.  vol.  ii.  Pref. 

It  is  said,  that  Monsieur  Torcy,  when  he  signed  this  in- 
strument, broke  into  this  exclamation  ;  "Would  Colbert  have 
signed  such  a  treaty  for  France  ?  On  which  a  minister  pre- 
sent was  pleased  to  say,  Colbert  himself  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  saved  France  in  these  circumstances  on  such 
terms— Tatler,  No.  20. 

Let  us  therefore  pass  for  a  third  way,  by  which  God  deli- 
vers over  a  sinner  to  error  and  rircumveu'tion.  Which  point 
1  shall  conclude  with  those  exclamaiory  words  of  Kt.  Paul, 
so  full  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  in  Rom.  xi.  33.  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
cut  <— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

I  could  see  Vice  in  robes  array'd. 

Could  see  the  games  of  Folly  play'd 

Successfully  in  Fortune's  school, 

"Witliout  c.rclaiming  rogue  or  fool. — Chnrchitl.  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

These  holy  groves 

Permit  no  exclamation  'gainst  Heav'n  s  will 

To  violate  their  echoes  :  Patience  here. 

Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modest  breast 

In  mute  submission  lifts  th'  adoring  eye, 

Ev'n  to  the  storm  that  wrecks  her.— il/«soH.  Curactcctts. 


EXC 
EXCLU'DE,  v.  ^       Vr.Exdme;  ,?|>. Fj-c?«iV , 
Exclu'sion.  I   It.  Esdudrre ;    Lat.  Exdu- 

ExcLu'siONisT.      y  dere,  to  shut  out,  (ex,  and 
ExcLu'sivE.  I  daudcre,  to  be,  or  cause  to 

Exci.d'sively.      J  be,  so  near  as  to  touch ;  to 

keep  close  or  confined,  to  shut  in.) 

To  shut  out,  to  block  or  bar  out,  to  debar  ;  to 

thrust  out,  eject,  expel,  or  emit ;  to  prevent  or 

hinder  admission. 
Who  shal  mc  gidc?  who  shal  me  now  conuey, 
Sitli  I  fro  Diomede,  and  noble  Troilus 
Am  clene  excluded,  as  ahiect  odious  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Testamen'  of  Creseide. 


father  willed  to  be  ofTred  vp  a  sacrifice  for  our  sinnes, 
cxcludeth  al  maner  a  doute,  and  al  that  may  let  or  fight 
agenst  this  merciable  forgeuenes. 

Joye.  Expnsicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

I  thynke  that  euery  wise  man  after  he  hath  read  thisboke, 
will  not  sale  that  1  am  the  principal  auctour  of  this  workc, 
nor  yet  to  iudge  me  so  ignoraunt  to  exclude  mc  cleane  from 
it,  for  so  high  sentences  are  not  founde  at  this  present  time, 
nor  to  so  high  a  style  thei  of  time  past  neuer  atteined. 

Gulden  Boke,  Prol. 

This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  inclusiucs  &  exclusiues,  that 

he  dyscerneth  nothing  betwenc  copulatives  and  disiunctiues. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  943. 

Some  there  be  who  not  unaptly  say.  That  v.-e  ought  no 
Icsse  but  rather  more,  to  void  out  of  young  men  that  pre- 
sumption and  foolish  opinion  wliich  they  have  of  their  own 
selves,  then  to  rid  and  exclude  the  wind  and  aire  out  of 
leather  baggs  or  bladders  wherewith  they  are  puft  and  blown 
up,  if  we  meane  to  infuse  and  put  any  good  thing  in  tbcni. 
Ilolland.  Plulareh,  p.  44. 

O,  put  it  in  the  puhlick  voice, 

To  make  a  free,  and  worthy  choice  ; 

Excluding  such  as  would  invade 

The  commonwealth.  B.  Junson.  Catiline,  Act  ii. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  dowti,  whether  *.*  dare 
The  fiend  by  easie  ascent  or  aggravate 
His  sad  exclusion  fro.n  the  dores  of  bliss. 


Brown.  Vulgar  Erraurs,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  thy  body  enjoy 'st 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joynt,  or  limb,  exclusive  barrs. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

To  this  I  reply,  that,  when  water  is  taken  exclusively  to 
the  spirit,  it  is  very  true,  that  it  is  not  water  that  cleanses 
the  soul,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  body  cannot  save  us  ;  but 
whoever  urges  the  necessity  of  baptism,  urges  it  but  as  a 
necessary  sacrament  or  instrument  to  convey  or  consign  the 
spirit.— Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  18. 

I  ought  to  thank  you  in  particular  for  the  affectinn  which 
you  have  testified  to  me,  in  the  affair  of  the  succession, 
which  excludes  at  the  same  time  all  the  Catholic  heirs,  who 
have  alwavs  caused  so  many  disorders  in  England. 

the  Life  of  Burnet.  Letter  from  Sophia,  Eleclress. 

I  was  forced  to  trust  to  my  sword  for  the  keeping  down  of 
the  enemy,  being  alone  in  the  chamber,  and  all  relief  e.x- 
ctuded  from  me,  except  such  as  came  in  by  one  of  my  win- 
dows that  looked  into  the  court  of  the  castle. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.i.  p.  77. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  to  improve  the  present  opportunity, 
they  prevail  with  the  King  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Id.  Ih.  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

His  strength  as  yet  in  David's  friendship  lies. 
And  what  can  David's  self  without  supplies  .' 
Who  with  exclusive  Bills  must  now  dispense. 
Debar  the  heir,  or  starve  in  his  defence. 

Dryden.  Absalom  Sy  Achitophel. 

A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusio7i  of  the  duke 
from  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  c.  C".  an.  1679. 

The  exclnsionists  had  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  and  their 
plan  being  clearly  the  best,  they  were  justified  in  pursuing 
it.— i^oj;.  History  of  the  early  part  of  James  II.  c.  1. 

Various  persons  may  concur  in  the  same  mea-sure  on 
various  grounds.  They  may  he  various,  without  being 
contrary  to,  or  exclusive  to  each  other. 

Bur!;e.  On  a  Itegieide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

War,  or  the  chace,  are  exclusively  their  province,  and 
when  engaged  in  these,  the  men  endure  much  greater  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  tlian  those  allotted  to  their  partners. 
Cngan.  On  the  Passiins,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

EXC'O'CT,  V.   \      Lat.  Exccquere,  to  boil  out, 
Exto'cTiON.       )  (ex,  and  coqnere,  to  boil.) 


EXC 

To  boil  out,  to  force  out  by  boilinff,  to  boil 
thoroughly. 


necessity  of  admitting  i 


For  in  the  cxeoctions  and  depurations  of  metals  it  is  a 
familiar  error,  that  to  advance  excoction,  they  augment  the 
he?.te  of  the  fornace  or  the  quantity  of  the  iniection. 

Id.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

E  X-  C  0'  G I T  A  T  E,  I.'.  >      Fr.  Excogiler ,-    Lat. 

Excogita'tion.  )  Excogitare,     (ex,    and 

cogilare,)  a  corjendo  dictum.  The  mind,  says  Varro, 
collects  (cogit)  many  things  together,  from  vi'hich 
it  may  select.      See  To  Cogitate. 

"  Fr.  Excogiter, — seriously  to  think,  earnestly 
to  consider,  intentively  to  study  of;  also,  to  invent 
by  serious  thinking,  devise  after  an  exact  consi- 
deration,  find  out  vvith  earnest  study,"  t  Cot- 
grave.  ) 

In  his  incomparable  warres  and  husynes  almost  incredible, 
he  [Cccsar]  dydde  cvcogilate  most  excellet  pollycies  and 
deuyses,  to  vaquish  or  subdewe  his  ennemyes. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

Wherfore  to  consyderation  pertayneth  excogitation  and 
auyseiuent,  toprouydence,  prouysion  and  execution  .—/d.  lb. 

And  why  .should  men  excogitate  strange  arts, 
To  show  their  tyranny,  as  those  who  strive 
To  feed  on  mischiefe. 

Stirling.  Chorus  Fourth,  in  the  Alexandrian  Tragedy. 

Whether  design  was  the  production  of  chance  or  excogitO' 
Hon,  we  determine  not,  certain  it  is  that  practice  and 
experience  was  its  nurse  and  perficient. 

Evelyn.  Sculpiura,  c.  5. 

;  been  excogitated  only  to  slum  the 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

It  was  this  passion  which  gave  birth  to  writing,  and 
brought  literary  composition  to  an  art ;  whereby  the  public 
was  made  a  sharer  in  those  importatit  truths  which  parti- 
culars had  with  so  much  toil  cxcoijitatcd  for  its  use  and 
eutcrtmamcnt.— War  bur  tun.  Dcd.  (1738)  to  Frce-Thinkcrs. 

EXCO'MMENGE,  v.  To  excommunicate. 
Fr.  Excommange, — an  excommunication. 

They  inhansed  the  slaughter  of  the  fraternitic  so  heinous- 
lie,  and  concealed  their  owne  prankes  so  couertlie,  as  the 
Pope  excommenged  the  towne,  the  towne  accursed  the  friars. 
Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 

EXCOMMU'NICATE, 

Excommu'nicate,  n. 

Excommc'nicate,  adj. 

Excommunic.Vtion. 

Excommc'nicator. 

Exco.mmu'nicable. 

Excommu'ne,  v. 

Excommc'nion. 
Du  Cange,  in  \'. 

To  expel,  exclude,  prohibit  or  intcrilitt,  from 
communion;  i.e.  from  sharing  or  participating; 
from  communion  or  fellowship  (with  the  faithful.) 

He  that  was  ones  excommunycalcd,  muste  haue  his  dis- 
charge of  the  spirituall  court,  and  not  of  the  kynge. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

For  if  thou  take  of  the  excommunicate  thynges,  so  shall 
you  make  the  hoste  of  Israel  excommunyeate  and  shall 
trouble  'A.— Bible,  1551.  Joshua,  c.  6. 

Who  kiioweth  not  howe  that  if  his  hotte  thundcrholtes  of 
exrnninninication  could  any  thing  harme  vs,  we  had  there- 
with ben  beaten  to  powder  long  since. 

Bale.  The  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  197. 

Yea  although  they  bee  impious  idolaters,  wicked  here- 
tickes,  persons  excommnnicabte,  yea,  and  cast  out  for  noto- 
rious improbitie.— Bp.  Hall.  Apolog.  Advert,  to  the  Reader. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  goatish  kings  which  reigned  in  Spain 
were  not  hereditary,  but  elective,  yea,  censiirable,  excom- 
munica'jte,  and  desposable  by  them  for  their  raale-admini. 
sXialiom.—Prynne.  Treachery^-  Disloyalty,  ^-c.  pt.v.  p.  57. 

Thus  for  a  while  continued  the  realm  without  divine 
sacraments  or  exercises,  excepted  only  confession,  extreme 
unction,  and  baptism,  the  king  being  also  excommunicated, 
and  burials  allowed  only  in  highways  and  ditches  without 
ecclesiastic  ceremony. 

Selden.  Illust.  of  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  s.  17. 

A'hsnasius,  Bishop  at  that  time  of  Alexandria,  hearing 
himselfe  too  hi^h  above  his  profession,  and  one  who  went 
about  to  enq-iire  into  matters  that  to  him  belonged  not  (as 
the  daily  bruit  and  rumor  went  of  him)  the  congregation  (or 
the  Synode,  as  they  tearme  it)  of  the  same  place,  c,rco»»m«- 
-Jcated  Bv.i  remooved  from  the  s.-icramentall  dignitie,  which 
he  held  and  celebrated.— i/oKa«rf.  Ammianus,  p.  42. 


Fr.  Excnmmxi- 
nier ;  It.  Sc.omu- 
nicare;  Mid.  Lat. 

^  (ex,  and  commu- 
nirare,  to  share 
with,  or  impart 
to  others. )     See 


EXC 

Kow  that  this  sedition  of  Cylon  was  utterly  appeased  in 
Athens,  for  that  the  excomviunicatcs  were  banished  the 
couiitrey.  and  the  city  fell  again  into  their  old  troubles  and 
dissensions  about  the  government  of  the  commonweal. 

Korlh.  Plutarch,  p.  71. 

But  how  little  there  is  of  proper  jurisdiction  in  excommn- 
vicati'in  we  can  demonstrate  but  by  too  good  an  argument. 
For  suppose  Julian  robbing  of  a  church,  striking  the  bishop, 
disgracing  the  religion,  doing  any  thing  for  which  he  is 
ipso  fac/a  excommunicale ;  tell  him  of  the  penalty  he  incurs, 
cite  him  before  the  bishop,  denounce  it  in  the  church  ;  what 
have  you  done  to  him  that  shall  compel  him  to  do  his  duty  / 
£j).  Taijlor.  Eule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.4. 

Pan.  AVhat  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee  more? 
If  thou  stand  excommunicale,  and  curst. 
Shakespeare.  Kiny  Jt 


Acti 


But  afterwards  in  the  way  homeward,  they  began  to 
thinke  more  and  more  of  it,  and  to  grow  melancholie ; 
thinking  it  a  great  indignilie,  tliat  like  polluted  and  pi'o- 
phaned  persons,  they  should  be  driven  from  the  games,  on 
festival  holidaies,  discarded  (as  a  man  would  say)  and  c,i-- 
communicalc  out  of  the  companie  both  of  God  and  man. 

Hotlund.  Lieii-s,  p.  6S). 

He  caused  all  the  infringers  of  it  to  be  horribly  cxcamttiu- 
nicaled  by  all  the  bishops  of  England,  in  his  owne  presence, 
and  of  all  his  barons  ;  and  himselfe  was  one  of  the  cxcom- 
municators.—Pnjnnc.  Treachery  §•  Disloi/.  §t.  pt.  i.  p.  19. 


.21. 

After  this  perform'd  with  what  patience  and  attendance 
is  possible,  and  no  relenting  on  his  part,  having  done  the 
utmost  of  their  care,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  church 
^hev  dissolve  their  fellowship  with  him,  and  holding  fortli 
the'dreadful  sponge  of  excnmmunion,  pronounce  him  wiped 
out  the  list  of  God's  inheritance,  and  in  the  custody  of  Satan 
till  he  repent. 

Millon.  The  Season  of  Church  GoeernmenI,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

If  a  toy  comes  into  the  Pope's  head,  or,  upon  some  pique 
or  jealousie,  he  falls  into  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 
e.rcommunicates  a  Prince :  what  a  case  is  this  poor  Prince 
in,  as  to  all  those  subjects  that  think  themselves  bound  to 
obey  the  Pope  l—Stillimjfleel,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

The  whole  force  oi  excommunication  consists  only  in  this, 
that  tlie  resolution  of  the  society  in  that  respect  being  de- 
clared, the  union  that  was  between  the  body  and  some 
member  comes  thereby  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  that  relation 
ceasing,  the  participation  of  some  certain  things,  which  the 
society  comminiicaled  to  its  members,  and  unto  which  no 
man  has  any  civil  right,  comes  also  to  cease. 

Locke.  A  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

Tlie  Ecclesiastical  Courts  possessed  the  power  of  pro- 
iio\mcing  excommunication  ;  and  that  sentence,  besides  the 
spiritual  consequences  supposed  to  follow  from  it,  was 
attended  with  immediate  effects  of  the  most  important  na- 
ture. Tile  person  excommunicated  was  shunned  by  every 
one  as  profane  and  impious  ;  and  his  whole  estate,  during 
his  life-time,  and  all  his  movables,  for  ever  were  forfeited  to 
the  crown.— Plume.  Hist,  of  England,  c.  ■)/. 

The  old  Canons  of  the  Church  are  very  strict  in  requiring 
a  general  attendance  on  this  holy  rite.  They  declare  all 
persons  who  come  to  church  and  join  in  the  prayers,  and  yet 
turn  thfir  backs  on  the  Eucharist,  excommunicate. 

Knox.  Considerations  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 


EXCO'RIATE,  i 

Excori.Vtion. 
Exco'riable. 
the  hide  or  skin,  ( Minshew. ) 

To  flay ;  to  pluck  or  strip  off'  the  skin. 


^  Fr.Excorier;  Sp.i.r- 
>cnriar;  It.  Escoriare,  exi- 
J  mere  corium,   to  pull  of 


EXC 

8  AIoss  is  to  be  rubb'd  and  scrap'd  off  wltli  some  fit 
nsitument  of  v.ood.  which  may  not  excorticate  the  tree,  or 
filh  a  piece  of  hair-clolh  after  a  sobbing  rain. 

Ecelijn.  Discourse  on  Forest  Trtes,  c.  26. 


E'XCREMENT. 

Excrejif.'ntai.. 
Excrementi'tioi-s. 
Excreme'ntive. 
Excreme'.ntize. 
Excreme'ntul's. 
Excre'te,  v. 
Excre'tion. 
Excre'tory,  h. 
Excre'tory,  adj. 


Thus  works  the  hand  of  i 
natural  net  as  the  scaly  covci 
tenches,  &c.  even  in  such  as  are  e.rco; 
smaller  scales,  as,  soles  and  flounders. 


ble,  and  consist  of 


I  [Wolsey]  haue  a  fluxe  wi;li       r  .f.  the 

nature  whereof  is.  that  if  there  hv  i,  .     '   :        ,.  i  .  ilir  same 

witliin  8  daies.  either  must  en.-m-  /  ,,t   the  en- 

trailes,  or  I'ransie,  or  else  present  death.— iVuuv.  Hen. Fill. 


For  it  healeth  weepir 
long  time,  and  the  cxcoi 


es  that  have  run  with  wat 
'JUS  or  frcttings  of  the  eye-li 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii. 


The  heat  of  the  Island  Squauena,  Gregory  used  to  call 
infernal:  for,  says  he,  it  excoriates  the  skin,  melts  hard 
Indian  wax  in  a  cabinet,  and  sears  your  shoes  like  a  red  hot 
iron.— £oi//e.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  Cf)4. 

Sometimes  I  was  covered  with  emoilients  by  which  it  was 
expected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  tilled,  and  my  cheeks 
plumped  up  to  their  former  smoothness ;  and  sometimes  I 
was  punished  with  artificial  excfrialions,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
new  graces  with  a  new  skin. — Rambler,  No.  1S3. 

EXCO'RTIC.\TE.  r.  From  Lat.  Ex,  and 
cortex,  the  bark. 

To  strip  off  the  bark. 


Fr.  Escrement ;  It.  Es- 
cremento ;  Sp.  Excremento; 
Lat.  Excrementum,  from 
e.vcem-ere,  excretum,  to 
separate,  (ex,  and  ctrii- 
ere  ;)  Gr.  Kpic-eii',  to 
separate,  to  disjoin;  be- 
cause (says  Minshew)  it 
is  separated  from  the  nu- 

„ „ ,.._,.      ^   triment     by    concoction, 

nd  cast  out  through  certain  passages  which  nature 
has  provided.  It  is  also  applied  to  other  things 
separated  or  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the 
iTiain  body,  as — 

The  nails,  corns,  the  hair. 
Wood,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  {AlheiM 
Oxon. )  uses  the  verb  e.vcrcmentizc. 

Breads  hauing  moch  branne,  fylleth  the  healy  with  excre- 
meutes  and  nourysheth  lytell  or  nothjnge,  but  shortly 
descendeth  from  the  stoniake. 

Sir  T.  Ehjot.  The  Castel  uf  Jlclth,  b.  ii. 

And  after  him  the  fatall  Welland  went. 

That  if  old  sawes  proue  true  (which  God  forbid) 
Shall  drowne  all  Holland  with  his  excrement. 

And  shall  see  Stamford,  though  now  homely  hid. 

Then  shine  in  learning  more  than  ever  did 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  England's  goodly  beames. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 

But  whether  those  little  dusty  particles,  upon  the  lower 
side  of  the  leaves,  be  seeds  and  seminal  parts ;  or  rather,  as 
it  is  commonly  conceived,  exeremental  separations  ;  we  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  by  any  germination  or  uiiivocal 
production  from  them. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

It  mnv.  indeed,  be  thought 'a  modesty  in  nature,  to  cover 
thoM-  ,',,-r,;„r„i:re  piirts,  which,  left  uncover'd,  perhaps 
niir  •  ..!i  .  .  "   i.rr  --Fcltham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  ,'52. 

I    .    I'  ;  !  nf  insects  is  from  the  living  body  of 

aiK.ii.n  :nii]i,ii.  V  \w:,i:  cxcrementitious  parts  do  naturally 
breud  in»i-ci>,  ,11.  h.e,  fleas,  wormes. 

JIule.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  s.  3.  c.  4. 


So  when  the  oxc  corrupteth  into  bees,  or  the  horse  into 
hornets,  they  come  not  forth  in  the  image  of  their  originals. 
So  the  corrupt  and  cxcremenfous  humours  in  man  are  ani- 
mated into  lice. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  h.  ii.  c.  1. 

He  thinks  he  is  made  of  better  clay  than  the  common 
lump  ;  it  is  others  happinesse  to  serve  him  ;  he  magnifles 
every  act  that  fills  from  him.  as  that  proud  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Is  not  thi"-  ■"•■nt  Hn'i.il  that  I  haue  built !  Yea,  his  own 
very  e.rcrc/(.  ■>  ■  'I  fi.ngrant,  whiles  the  perfumes 
of  o'thers  ar,   r         i  .  >  uu-d.—Bp.  Jlatl.  Faltof  Pride. 

Nor  do  thi'\  in  ;'l.  i  niMin  those  urinary  parts  whicliare 
found  in  other  animals,  to  avoid  that  serous  excretion  :  for 
though  not  only  birds,  but  oviparous  quadrupeds  and  ser- 
pents have  kidneys  and  ureters,  and  some  fishes  also  blad- 
ders, yet  for  the  moist  and  dry  excretion  they  have  one  vent 
and  common  place  of  exclusion. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

Upon  this  [liead]  grows  the  hair,  which  though  it  be 
esteemed  an  c.ccrement,  is  of  great  use  to  cherish  and  keep 
warm  the  brain,  and  so  to  quench  the  force  of  any  stroke 
that  might  otherwise  endanger  the  skull. 

Hay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Another  opinion  there  is  touching  respiration,  which 
makes  the  genuine  use  of  it  to  be  ventilation  not  of  the 
heart,  but  of  the  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs;  in 
which  passage  it  is  disburthened  of  those  e.vcremenlitious 
steams  proceeding,  for^tlie  most  part,  from  tlie  superfluous 
serosities  of  the  blood  (we  may  add)  and  of  the  chyle  too. 

Bogte.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

But  surely  there  is  a  great  and  constant  heat  required 
there  for  the  separation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood ;  the 
constant  separation  and  excretion  whereof  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  life.— iJoj.  The  Creation,  pt.  ii.  p.  339. 

Also  another  thing  considerable  is  that  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  mucilaginous  glands  have  some  length  in  their 
passage  from  the  glands  to  their  mouths. 

Derham.  Physico-Theologg,  b.  iv.  c.  8.  Note  il|.) 

These  glandules  are  respectively  furnished  with  an  artery, 
a  vein,  a  nerve,  and  usuallv  also  an  cxcretori/  vessel  suit- 
able to  its  size  and  uses.— Bogle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  733. 

More  exeremental  maggots  breed 
In  poets'  topsy-turvy  head, 
Horn  like  a  monientar>'  fly, 
To  llutler,  buzz  about,  and  die. 
,  Lloyd.  To  William  Hogarth,  Esq. 


EXC 

The  gland,  the  pap,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  «j:i;r«/ei 
substance,  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  from  its  lodgement  in 
the  body,  the  application  of  it  when  obtained,  form,  collec- 
tively, an  evidence  of  intention  which  it  is  not  easy  to  uu- 
derstand.— Pa/fi/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  13. 

The  young  snail  comes  out  of  its  egg  with  its  shell  upon 
its  back ;  and  the  gradual  enlargement  which  the  shell  re- 
ceives, is  derived  from  the  slime  excreted  by  the  animal's 
skin.  Now  the  aptness  of  this  excretion  to  tlie  purpose,  its 
properly  of  hardening  into  a  shell,  and  the  action,  whatever 
it  be,  of  the  animal,  whereby  it  avails  itself  of  its  gift,  and 
of  the  constitution  of  its  glands,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  work 
being  commenced  before  the  animal  is  born,)  are  things 
whicli  can,  with  no  probability,  be  referred  to  any  other 
cause  than  to  express  design  ;  and  that,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  alone,  in  which  design,  though  it  might  build  the 
house,  could  not  have  supplied  the  material. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 

EXCRE'SCENT.  ^         ¥t.  Excrescence  ■.     It. 

Excre'scence.  \  Escrescenza  ;   Sp.  Excre- 

Excre'scencv.  J  cencia  ,-  hvX. Excrescentia. 

from  Excrescere,  to  grow  out,  (e.r,  and  crescere,  to 
grow. ) 

A  growing  out ;  that  which  grows  out ;  gene- 
rail)'  applied  to  that  which  grows  out  uselessly 
or  superfluously. 

And  shall  we  lose  a  limb  for  an  excrescence,  or  an  ofnt- 
nient:  an  essential  of  religion  for  that  which  is  but  acces- 
sary, and  extrinsick ;  charity  for  an  opinion  l—Glaniill,Ser.  2. 

As  touching  those  excrescences  in  manner  of  mushromes, 
which  be  named  Fungi,  they  are  by  nature  more  dull  and 
s\ov,:— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  23. 

The  same  is  observably  effected  in  the  Julus  Catkins,  or 
pendulous  excrescencies  of  several  trees,  of  walnuts,  alders, 
and  hazels,  which,  hanging  all  the  winter  and  maintaining 
their  net-work  close,  by  the  expansion  thereof  are  they  early 
foretellers  of  the  spring. — Brown.  Cyrus*  Garden,  c.  3. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th'  excrescent  parts 

Of  all  our  vices  have  created  arts; 

Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 

Which  serv'd  the  past,  and  must  the  time  to  come. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  2. 

Mountains  have  been  look'd  upon  by  some  as  warts  and 
superfluous  excrescences,  of  no  use  or  benefit,  nay,  rather  as 
signs  and  proofs,  that  the  present  earth  is  nothing  else  but 
a  heap  of  rubbish  and  ruins.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Had  we  been  born  with  a  large  wen  upon  our  faces,  or  a 
Bavarian  poke  under  our  chins,  or  a  great  bunch  upon  our 
backs  like  camels,  or  any  the  like  superfluous  excresceney. 
Jd.  lb. 
But  these  were  the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  rather 
the  excrescences  of  his  ruling  virtues,  an  uncommon  frank- 
ness of  mind,  and  sensibility  of  heart. 

Hard.  The  Life  of  Warburton. 

EXCRU'CIATE,  v.  >      Fr.  Excrucier;    Lat. 

Excruch'tion.  J   Excruciare,     {ex,    and 

cruciarc,  to  affix  to  a  cross,  qv.) 

To  inflict  severe  or  excessive  pains,  as  if  trans- 
fixed upon  a  cross;  to  torture,  to  torment,  to 
afflict  with  agony. 

Wliilst  they  feel  hell,  being  damned  in  their  hate; 

Their  thoughts,  like  devils,  them  excruciate. 

Drayton.  Of  Worldly  Crosses. 

He  [Socrates]  wittingly  did  marry  her,  [Xantippe]  to  exer- 
cise his  patience,  that  by  the  practise  of  enduring  her 
shrewish  heats  he  might  be  able  to  brook  all  companies,  the 
brawls,  tlie  scorns,  the  sophisms,  and  the  petulancies  of  rude 
and  unskilful!  men,  the  frettings,  the  thwartings,  and  the 
excruciations  of  life,  and  so  go  out  a  more  perfect  and  exact 
philosopher.— Pfi/Zmm,  pt.  ii.  Res.  67. 

Ministers  and  medical  practitioners  are  often  witnesses  to 
scenes  as  wretched  as  this;  where,  to  poverty,  cold,  naked- 
ness, and  death,  are  added  the  languors  of  lingering  and 
loathsome  diseases,  and  the  torments  of  excruciating  pain. 
Knox,  Ess.  148. 

Thus  it  [fear]  has  been  known  to  relieve  excruciating  fits 
of  the  gout.— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

EXCU'LPATE,  V.  ^       Fr.   Descovlper ;     Sp. 

Exci'LPa'tion.  \Disculpar;  It.  Scolpare; 

Exct'LPATOKY.  )   Lat.   Ex,    and    cvlpare, 

which  Vossius  derives  from  the  Heb.  Chalaph,  to 
pass  over  or  beyond,  to  transgress ;  culpa,  properly, 
being  a  transgression  of  the  laws,  and  the  bounds 
of  virtue.      See  Culpable. 

To  free  or  excuse  from  blame,  censure  or  con- 
demnation. 

In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  by  which  the 
prisoner  is  suflTered  before  his  trial  to  prove  the  thing  to  be 
impossible.— ^arne^  Own  Time,  an.  1C84. 

To  this  first  and  unique  canto  he  author  prefixed  a  some- 
thing in  which  he  exculpated  himself  from  being  the  author 
of  the  heroic  epistle.— jlfoson.  Ei>istle  to  Dr.Shebheare,  Note. 


EXC 

So  that  if  I  chose  to  make  a  defence  of  myself,  on  the  little 
principles  of  a  culprit,  pleading  in  his  excntpfitwn,  I  might 
;iot  onlv  secure  ray  acquittal,  but  make  merit  with  the  op- 
posers  of  the  bill. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

He  [Pope]  wrote  an  exculpntory  letter  to  the  Duke  [of 
Chaudos]  which  was  answered  with  great  magnanimity,  as 
by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse  without  believing  his 
professions.— Jo/inson.  Life  of  Pope. 


E  X  C  U'  R  S I O  N.  ^       Fr.  Excursion ;    Sp.  E.v- 
E.xcl'rsive.  I  cursion ;  Lat.  Excursio,  from 

Excu'rsively.        t  Excurrere,  to  run  out,  (ex, 
Excu'rsiveness.  J  and  currcre.)     Harvey  uses 
the  verb  to  excur. 

A  running  out,  rambling  or  roving,  or  wander- 
ing about;  a  digression,  a  departure,  (sc.)  from 
bounds  or  method. 


1  spite  of  danger  strongly  did  invade, 
Tlieir  vittailes  convoy. 

Brovjlie.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

For  when  the  Romane  legions  were  abroad,  they  would 

leave  the  field,  and  take  to  their  cities  :  when  they  perceived 

the  legions  were  removed  and  gone,  they  would  make  ex- 

cur.iions  and  waste  the  country.— //■o/Zcrnrf.  Liiics,  p.  77. 

And  if  to  that  we  add  the  increment  caHsed  by  the  sweep 

of  the  moon,  or  the  excursion  of  her  orb  beyond  the  Magnus 

Orbis,  we  .shall  have  a  space  yet  l)roader  280  thousand  miles. 

Detham.  Astro-Tlieolot/i/,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

The  committee  of  both  kingdoms  ordered  my  regiment  to 
lie  at  Odium,  to  prevent  the  excursions  of  the  garrison  at 
Basing-house.— iurf/nw.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

My  sole  delight,  as  through  the  falling  glooms 

Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 

On  Fancy's  eagle-wing ca'CHr.sii'f  soar. — Thomson.  Summer. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark. 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explor'd  the  sacred  bark.— Co/fora.  The  Fire-side. 

What  though  far  off,  from  some  dark  cell  espied. 
His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  the  excursive  sight. 

Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside. 
Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light. 

Collins.  On  the  Superstitions  of  tlie  Highlands. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  feed  excursivehj,  is  allowed  to 

have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped  up. 

Boswell.  Life  of  Johnson. 


EXCU'SE,  r. 

E.xcu'sE,  n. 

excij'sable. 

excu'sably. 

excu'sableness. 

excu'satory. 

Excusa'tion. 

EXCU'SER. 

EXCU'SELESS. 

EXCU'SEMENT. 

Excu'siNG,  n. 


Fr.  Excuser;  It.  Scusare, 
escusare ;  Sp. Escusnr ;  Lat. 
Excusare ;  causa,  sen  eri- 
mine,  liberare,  exuere,  to 
free  from  or  acquit  of  blame 
or  accusation.  (Martinius. ) 
To  free  or  clear,  or  ex- 
empt from  blame  or  accu- 
sation ;  to  exculpate,  to 
acquit,  to  release  or  dis- 
charge from  penalty,  bond 
or  obligation  ;  to  discharge,  to  disengage,  to  remit. 

For  thy  ich  praye  gow  Peers  paraunter  yf  ge  meteth 
Treuthe  telleth  to  hym.  that  ich  be  excused. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  126. 

Ich  drede  me  and  he  deye.  hit  worth  for  dedlich  synne 
Acounted  byl'ore  Crist,  bote  conscience  excuse  hym. 

Id.  p.  159. 


And  alle  bigunnen  togider  to  exctise  hem,  the  fyrst  seyde : 
I  haue  a  toun,  and  I  haue  node  to  go  out  and  see  it,  Y  preie 
thee  haue  me  excused.— Wiclif  Luk,  c.  14. 

And  they  all  at  once  beganne  to  excuse.  The  first  sayd 
vnto  him,  I  haue  bought  a  farme,  and  I  must  nedes  go  and 
see  it,  I  pray  thee  haue  me  excused. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


If  I  hadde  not 


1  of  her  synne.- 


and  hadde 
ic,  but  now 
clif  Jon,  c. 


spoken  to  hem  thei 


Than  cometh  also  of  ire  attry  anger,  whan  a  man  is 
sharpely  amonested  in  his  shrift  to  leave  his  sinne,  than 
wol  he  be  angry,  and  answere  hokerly  and  angerly,  to  defend 
or  excusen  his  sinne  by  unsteadfastness  in  the  fleshe. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


For  certis  ther  availeth  r.n 


EXC 

Hut  there  aycne  the  counsaile  saide 
■J'hat  thui  be  nought  excused  so. 
For  be  is  one  and  thei  be  two  ; 
Anil  two  have  more  witte  than  one, 
So  tliilke  excusemciit  was  none. 

Tlicn  they  having  no  lawe,  are  a  la 
.•hych  shewe  the  dede  of  the  lawe  wry 
,>hyle  Iheyr  conscyence  beareth  wyt" 
also  their  tlioughtes,  accusynye  one  a' 


EXE 


Gou 


.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

iwe  vnto  themselves, 
tten  in  their  heartes  : 
icsse  vnto  them  and 
lother  or  crcnsyngc.  i 
Bible,  1551.  nom.c.2. 


For  them  am  I  bounde  to  beleue,  and  am  damned  wythout 
excuse  yf  I  beleue  them  not. 

A  Boke  made  by  John  Frith,  fol.  0. 

If  thou  doubt  any  thing  of  Scripture,  or  bee  Ignorant  in  it, 
aske  of  him  that  is  comendable  of  lining,  and  for  his  age 
excusable,  nor  hath  any  euill  name,  and  that  may  say,  I 
haue  dis)]osed  thee  to  one  man  to  yceld  a  chast  virgin  vnto 
ChtUt.— rives.  Instrucliun  of  Chrisiiau  SVomen,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

He  had  nat  ben  ther  p;i«t  a  ninn.Ui  l.nt  that  the  King  of  ' 

Englande  sent  to  hym,  !i  ,u   y.  •     :l^  :  :  i  without  delay,  all 

t'a-(H,(ffc/oHi  layd  aparti'.  i,  .1:l- sea,  and  come 
into  Englande  to  speke  \\i  ',  '  : 

Berncrs.  I':..,      ■'.  r:.  „.,■;,•,  vol.  i.  c.  271. 

And  leste  thou  shouldest  tliinko,  it  were  onelya  marginal 
errour,  brought  in  by  some  ouersight  of  the  printer,  as  he 
vseth  sometimes  to  excuse,  and  to  shifte  the  mater,  he  hath 
thus  laide  it  wide  open  in  his  owne  texte. 

Jewell.  Defence,  p.  101. 

At  which  his  vaine  excuse  they  all  gan  smile. 

As  scorning  his  vnmanly  cowardise : 
And  Florimell  him  foully  gan  rcuile. 

That  for  her  sake  refus'd  to  enterprize 

The  battell,  offred  in  so  knightly  wise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octauia,  not  onely  that. 
That  were  excusable,  that  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import,  but  he  liath  wag'd 
New  warres  'gainst  Pompey. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  S,-  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  e.vcusations,  and  other 
speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of  time ; 
and  though  they  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are 
bravery.— .BocoK.  Ess.  Of  Dispatch. 

But  if  a  man  seriously  w,aigh  the  matter,  tnese  things  ra- 
ther redound  to  the  imputation  of  physitians,  than  their 
excusatinn :  who  would  not  for  these  prejudices  cast  away 
hope  ;  but  encrease  their  pains  and  diligence. 

Id.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wals,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


You  are  likely  to  come 
unpitied  and  so  scorned,  s 
ferings.— 7fnw«i07irf.   Wor 


txcnseless  to  your  tomie 
'itbout  all  honour  in  voi 
vol.  iv.  p.  524. 


Wiile  we  obey  only  from  fear  of  him,  we  are  unwilling 
and  backward,  imagine  difficulties,  contrive  excuses;  and 
think  it  a  point  gained  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves,  that 
this  or  that  needs  not  to  be  done.— i'ec/ccr,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

Homicide  in  self-defence,  or  se  defendendo,uj<on  a  sudden 
affiay,  is  also  excusable,  lather  than  justifiable,  by  the  Eng- 


lish law. — Black 

1  then  wo  refuse 


14. 


[restitution]  unless  the  cause  be 
that  we  excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  pre- 
serve no  ground  for  hope. — Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

EXCU'SS,  u.  )      hat.  Excutere,   excussum,  to 

E.\c'i'ssi().v.  J  shake  off;  (ex,  and  quatere,  to 
shake.) 

To  shake  off;  and  thus,  according  to  the  legal 
usage  in  Ayliffo,  to  dispossess,  to  seize. 

E.rcussion,  in  Bacon,  is  —  a  shaking,  sifting, 
sc-arching,  inquiring,  and  thus  equivalent  to  Dis- 
ciL^sion. 


If  I  sho 


i.and  J 


I  yourpopis 
portues  an' '  /  ,  ■  u-iv  popish  marty 

andsaintth  i    .      .   i    .        i       ,        ,    \l  lister  Cope,  &c. 

F-'.: .   M.ui.n   .  I-  ;.:,;.   Ih  : :,f  the  Ld.  Cobhai. 

And  if  the  church  of  this  island, 
servitude  to  the  Roman  See,  ma 
derived  it  to  posterity,  how  much  more  free  shall  it 
us  to  renue  and  injoy  it  after  the  just  excnssion  of  th 
vile  yoke.— Bj).  Hall.  Hon.  of  the  Married  Clergie,  b. 


If  they  say  that  he  did  sin  in  doing  this  ;  they  must  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge,  that  a  man's  persuasion  that  a 
thing  is  a  duty,  will  not  excuse  him  from  guilt  in  practising 
it :  if  really  and  indeed  it  be  against  God's  law. 

Stiarp,  vol.  ii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

These  sort  of  speeches,  is.niing  from  just  and  honest  in- 
dignation, are  sometimes  excusable,  sometimes  commend-  i 
able  ;  espechally  when  they  come  from  persons  eminent  in  ' 
authority,  of  notable  integrity,  endued  with  special  mea- 
sures of  divine  grace,  of  wisedom,  of  goodness.  , 
Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  IC. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  concerning  the 
innocence  or  excnseahlencss  of  some  men  s  mistakes  about 
these  matters  [idolatry  and  schism] ;  yet  nevertheless,  it 
infinitely  concerns  every  person  to  have  a  care  how  he 
engaged  either  in  the  one  or  the  other. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

He  made  excusatory  answers. 

A.  Wood.  Ann.  Uniu.  Ox.  in  1557. 

And  that  which  aggravates  these  men's  proph.aneness, 
and  leaves  them  excuseless  in  it,  is  that  there  are  fev/  of 
these  fools  (for  so  the  wise  man  calls  them)  that  m.ake  a 
mock  of  sin;  that  have  said  in  their  hearts,  that  there  is  no 
God,  or  that  the  Scripture  is  not  his  word  ;  their  disrespect 
to  the  Scripture  springing  from  their  vanity,  not  their  in- 
credulity.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  .IDS. 

The  Gentiles,  by  the  light  of  nature,  had  the  means  of 
obtaining  so  much  knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  of  what  was 
expedient  for  them  to  know,  and  not  too  difficult  to  attain, 
as  to  render  them  excuseless,  if  they  did  not  pay  him  a  high 
veneration  and  gratitude. — Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  7ii5. 

In  vain  would  his  e.rcusers  endeavour  to  palliate  his  enor- 
mities, by  imputing  them  to  madness. — Swift. 

And  there  are  few  actions  so  ill  (unless  they  are  of  a  very 
deep  and  black  tincture  indeed)  but  will  admit  of  some  ex- 
tenuation, at  least  from  those  common  topics  of  human 
frailty,  such  as  are  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  passion  or 
surprize,  company  or  solicitation  ;  with  many  other  such 
things,  which  may  go  a  great  way  towards  an  excusing  oi 
the  agent,  though  they  cannot  absolutely  justify  the  action. 
South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

This  brought  on  the  sending  an  excusator  in  the  name  of 
the  king  and  kingdom,  to  show  that  the  king  was  not  hound 
I  to  appear  upon  the  citation  ;  nor  yet  to  send  a  proctor  to 
appear  iu  his  nume.— Burnet.  Hist,  of  Ihe Reformation,  Ij'"- 


Aphnrismes,  except  they  should  be  altogether  ridiculous, 
cannot  be  made  but  out  of  the  pyth  and  heart  of  sciences  : 
for  illustration  and  excussion  are  cut  off;  variety  of  example 
is  cut  oK.— Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

The  person  of  a  man  ought  not,  by  the  civil  law,  to  be 
taken  for  a  debt,  unless  his  goods  and  estate  have  been  first 
excusscd. — Ay  tiff c.  Parergon. 

Tiiey  could  not  totally  excuss  the  notions  of  a  Deity  out  of 
their  minds.— S/i«i«a^'crf.  Orig.  Sac.  i.  1. 

E'XECR  ATE,  v.  ^       Fr.  Exe'crcr ,-    Sp.  Exe- 

Execra'tion.  I  crar;    It.  Esecrare ;    Lat. 

Execr.v'tory.  V  Exccrari,  {ex,  and  sacrare, 

E'xECRAni.E.  I  q.  sacrum  facere,  to  make 

E'xECRAriLY.  J  or  cause  to  be  holy  or  ««- 

cred.)     See  Consecrate,  and  Desecrate. 

To  pray  or  utter  vows  for  the  withholding  or 
withdrawing  sacred  or  holy,  or  divine  protection  ; 
to  pray  for  or  imprecate  divine  wrath ;  to  curse, 
to  abominate,  to  have  or  hold  accursed,  in  utter 
detestation  or  aboinination. 

If  they  did  (say  I)  hell  were  too  good  both  for  them,  and 
for  hym  that  so  earnestly  defendeth  theyr  execrable  mys- 
chefes. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  110. 

If  the  tyranny  of  the  pope  and  of  all  his  ministres  be  to 
them  sharpe  and  cruell,  thei  must  cosider,  that  the  Jcwes 
also  of  that  time  suffered  heavy  and  bitter  bondage,  and  yet 
thei  are  comniaundedin  the  vulgare  speche  of  the  countrey 
to  execrate  the  idolatrie  of  the  Chaldeas. 

Caluinc.  Foure  Godtie  Sermons,  Ser.  I 

So  wretched  is  this  execrable  war, 
This  civil  sword — wherein  though  all  we  see 

Be  foul,  and  all  things  miserable  are. 
Yet  most  distressfull  is  the  victory. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vxi. 

Giue  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch 

That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

S'uikc-.prnrc.   Tilus  Ainlronicus,  Act  v.  sc.  3 

And  are  P"t  -1  .•     .  '  v  .   .  i  ,v  ,,,  ,  i ;  nrtors,  play- hunters. 


cd, 


r? 
Act  vi. 


.  Atl 


Her  drowned  voyce  got  up  above  her  woes  : 
And  with  such  black  and  bitter  execrations, 
(As  might  affright  the  Gods,  and  force  the  Sunne 
Runne  backward  to  the  east,  nay  make  the  old 
Deformed  Chaos  rise  againe,  t'  oerwhelme 
Them,  us,  and  all  the  world)  she  fills  the  ayre. 

B.Jonson.  Sejanus,  Actv, 

He  that  conceals  or  smooths  a  villain  in  the  execrable 

practices  of  a  publick  mischief,  he  is  truly  a  reviler  and  a 

slanderer ;  for  he  reviles  his  conscience,  and  slanders  his 

lehgion.— .9rj«/A,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

Such  a  person  deserved  to  bear  the  guilt  of  a  fact  so 
execrably  base,  was  worthy  to  be  employed  therein,  and 
ready  enough  to  undergo  it. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 

All  those  who  were  the  instruments  and  abettors  of  his 
affliction,  how  do  we  loath  and  ahhor  them  ?  how  do  we 
detest  their  names,  and  execrate  their  memories. 

Id.  vol.  i.  Ser.  2.1. 
I  mean  the  Epicureans,  who  though  in  other  respects  they 
were  persons  of  many  excellent  and  sublime  speculations, 
yet  because  of  their  gross  error  in  this  kind,  they  have  been 
in  ages  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  execration  and  abhor- 
rency  not  only  amongst  the  vulgar,  but  likewise  amongst 
the  learncder  sort  of  philosophers. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Metigion,  6.  ii.  c.  9. 
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This  notice  of  the  ceremony  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
execratory  which  is  now  used  by  them  ;  wherein  tliey  pio- 
foundly  curse  the  Christians. 

L  Addison.  Stale  of  the  Jews,  p.  179. 
As  blindly  we  our  solemn  leaders  follow, 
And  good,  and  bad,  and  execrable  swallow. 

Armslnng.  Taste. 
The  object  of  a  battle  was  no  longer  empty  glory,  but 
sordid  lucre,  or  something  still  more  execrably  flagitious. 

Knox.  Antipolemus. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links  that  hold  them  fast, 
With  eyes  of  auguish,  execrate  their  lot. 
Then  shake  them  in  despair  and  dance  again. 

Cowjier.  Task,  b.  ii. 

Fr.  Execuier  ;  It.  Ese- 
guire;  Sp.  Executor ;  Lat. 
Exequi,  executus,  to  follow 
out,  (ex,  and  sequi,  to  fol- 
low.) 

To  follow  out,  (sc.)  to 
'  the  end  ;  to  the  fulfilment 
or  completion  ;  to  the  act, 
effect  or  full  performance ; 
and  thus,  to  act  or  effect, 
to  use,  to  perform,  ful- 
fil or  complete :  to  per- 
form, (sc.)  the  sentence  or  adjudication  of  the 
law  ;  and  thus,  to  kill  or  put  to  death  ;  to  slay. 

Now  ledyliche  quath  Repentaunce.  and  by  the  rode  ich 

leyve 
Slial  never  execuior  wel  by  sette  the  sulver  that  thnw  hym 

levest.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  100. 

And  so  hit  fareth  by  muche  folke.  tliat  to  freres  hem 

shryvoth. 


E'XECUTE,  V. 

E.xk'cuter,  or 

Exe'cutor. 

Exe'cutership,  or 

E.\e'cutorship. 

Execi/'tion. 

Execu'tioner. 

Exe'cutive. 

Exe'cutively. 

Exe'cutory. 

Exe'cutress. 

Exe'cutrix. 


As  assissours  : 


Id.  p.  IOC. 


The  Destinee,  minis.tree  general. 

That  execuleth  in  the  world  over  al 

That  purveiance  that  God  hath  seen  beforne. 

Chaucer.   The  KnigUles  Tale, 
A  maner  sergeant  was  this  prive  man, 
The  which  he  faithful  often  founden  had 
In  thinges  gret,  and  eke  swiche  folk  wel  can 
Don  execution  on  thinges  bad. 

Id.  The  Clerhes  Tate, 
This  every  lowed  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homiside ; 
Ire  is  in  soth  executor  of  pride. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale, 
But  O  fortune,  execulrice  of  wierdes.— /.?.  Troilii 


But  the  other  partie  was 
That  for  the  lawe  of  no  ; 
There  maie  no  right  be 


so  stronge, 


And  thus  was  the  kingdom  peaceably  and  ordrely  ministred 

{iustice,  equite,  and  iugement  trewly  executed  for  that  lytle 

tyrae)  that  the  churche  of  God  might  be  the  easilier  reformed. 

Joi/e.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

He  saw  that  he  being  a  king,  had  vsed  the  detestable 
office  of  an  executioner  in  reuenginge  wth  wicked  slaugliter 
the  libertie  of  woordes,  whyche  might  haue  been  imputed 
vnto  vme.—Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  212. 

Besides  that  if  they  knew  y'  there  were  no  purgatory,  then 
sliould  many  the  more  feare  God  and  do  wel  themselues  and 
not  trust  to  their  excculours  lot  fear  of  damnation. 

Frilli.   irorl.es,  p.  24. 
With  courage  on  he  goes ;  doth  execute 
AVith  coun.sel ;  and  returns  with  victory. 

Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
And  when  I  haue  the  bloudy  Hector  found 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  armes. 

Shalcespeare.  Trail.  S,-  Cress.  Art  v.  sc.  7. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
Wliat  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  .' 
Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  us'd,  lives  thy  executor  to  be.  Id.  son.  4. 

Their  executors,  the  knauish  crowcs, 

Flye  o're  them  all  impatient  for  their  houre. 

Id.  Hen.  r.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
As  for  fishing  for  testaments  and  executorships,  (as  Tacitus 
Eaith  of  Seneca,   Teslamenta,  fyc.    orbos   tanquam  indaijiiie 
t'flyj/,)  it  is  yet  worse. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Riclies. 
They  got  into  their  hand 
The  writ  of  execution,  that 
Her  heading  did  perport : 
The  which  was  executed  soone, 
And  in  a  solemne  sort. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  h.  x.  c.  5(1. 

J3c7.!.  Rip  my  bosom  up ; 

I'll  stand  in  execution  with  a  constancy : 

Thi«  U  insviffevaWe,— .Ffifrf,  ■Sr<>)<n  Heart,  Ac!  lii,  so,  2, 
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So  rev'rend  now  and  strong  in  age  appeare, 
As  if  maintain'd  by  more  than  human  breath; 

So  grave,  as  if  tlie  councellers  they  were, 
Not  executioners  of  tyrant  Death. 

Daveuant.  Gondibert,  b.ii.cS. 

As  the  more  refined  and  etficacious  matter,  which  we  by 


imperati  of  out  will,  so  these  true  and  essential 
spirits  are  ordinarily  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  iiu- 
perate  acts  of  divine  providence. 

Hate.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  07. 

A  will  indeed  !    A  crabbed  woman's  will, 

Wherein  the  devil  is  an  overseer. 

And  proud  Dame  Eleanor  sole  executress. 

Tragedg  of  King  John,  (ICII.) 

And  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  which  takes  upon  her  to  be  sole 
executrix,  or  at  least,  overseer  of  it,  tells  them,  that  the 
legacy  will  do  them  no  good;  and  keeps  it  from  them,  by 
telling  them  it  is  not  necessary. 

Bp.  Taglor.  Diss,  from  Voperij,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  s.  8. 

[The  King]  had  proceeded  to  their  execution,  had  not  the 
Parliament,'  by  a  message  sent  to  Judge  Heath,  and  deli- 
vered to  him  on  the  bench,  threatened  a  retaliation,  by  exe- 
cuting two  for  one,  in  case  the>  went  on,  which  put  a  stop 
to  that  design.— /,!((WoH>.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

Would  it  not  redound  to  the  discredit  of  an  earthly  prince, 
to  permit,  that  the  attendants  on  his  person,  the  officers  of 
his  court,  the  executers  of  his  edicts  should  have  the  least 
injury  offered  them,  should  fare  scantlyor  coarsely,  should 
appear  in  a  sordid  garb? — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

The  high  court  of  justice  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
spect the  parts  about  Whitehall  for  a  convenient  place  for 
the  execution  of  the  King;  who  having  made  their  report, 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  scaffold  should  be  erected  to  that  pur- 
pose near  the  Bamiueting-house,  and  order  given  to  cover 
it  with  black.— iKd/oic.  Memoirs,  vol.i.  p.  244. 

The  next  day  [30  Jan.  1G4S,]  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  King  attended  by  a  guard,  was  brought  from  St.  James's, 
through  the  Park,  to  Whitehall ;  where,  having  drunk  a 
glass  or  two  of  red  wine,  and  staid  about  two  hours  in  a 
private  room,  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold  out  of  a 
window  of  the  Banquctmg-house;  and  having  made  a 
speech,  and  taken  off  his  George,  he  kneeled  down  at  the 
block,  and  the  executioner  performed  his  office.— /i/.  lb. 

Others  laboured  to  have  the  supreme  authority  to  consist 
of  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  and  a  council  of  state 
chosen  by  that  assembly  to  be  vested  with  the  executive 
power,  and  accountable  to  that  which  should  next  succeed  ; 
at  which  time  the  power  of  the  said  council  should  deter- 
mine.—W.  76.  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

Nor  should  we  forget,  that  also  upon  this  account  we  do 
owe  great  love  and  thanks  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  did 
originally  conspire  in  the  wonderful  project  of  our  redemp- 
tion, did  executively  by  miraculous  operation  conduct  our 
Saviour  into  his  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  did  by  nnmeasurable 
communications  of  divine  virtue  assist  his  humanity  through 
all  the  course  of  his  life.— JSorrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 

Vain  man. 

Whose  restless  thoughts  still  form  the  plan 
Of  guilt,  which,  wither'd  to  the  root. 
Thy  lifeless  nerves  can't  execute. 

Churchill.  The  Duellist,  b.  i. 
Is  any  one  so  foolish  to  succeed, 
On  envy's  altar  he  is  doom'd  to  bleed? 
Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes. 
The  place  of  executioner  supplies. 

Id.  Epistle  to  William  Hogarlh. 

■\Vliere  the  legislative  and  execuliee  authority  are  in  dis- 
tinct hands,  the  former  will  take  care  not  to  entrust  tlie 
latter  with  so  large  a  power,  as  may  tend  to  the  subversion 
of  its  own  independence,  and  therewith  of  the  liberty  oftlie 
subject.— i!/«fis(OHC.  Commentaries,  h.  i.  c.  2. 

(A  contract)  may  be  executory,  as  if  they  agree  to  change 
[sc.  horses]  next  week  ;  here  the  right  only  vests,  and  their 
reciprocal  property  in  each  other's  horse  is  not  in  possession, 
but  in  action.- W.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

By  this  operation,  two  systems  of  administration  were 
to  be  formed :  one  which  should  be  in  the  real  secret  and 
confidence;  the  other  merely  os 
official  and  executory  duties  of  gov 

Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

A  female  at  fourteen  is  at  years  of  leg.il  discretion,  and 
may  choose  a  guardian;  at  seventeen  may  be  executrix; 
and  at  twenty-one  may  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

EXEGE'TICAL.  ■)        Gr.    E|»)7i;T(Kor,     from 
E.\f,gk'tk  ALLY.        )  (^-oyuaSai,    {({,,    and     7j7- 
eiuflai,  duccre,  existimare,) to  leader  guide,  to  act 
as  guide  or  director;  to  adjudge,  expound  or  ex- 
plain, (sc.)  what  is  right  and  lawfu.. 
Adjudicatory,  directory,  explanatory. 


iible  to  perform  the 
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prayers,  and  other  mystical  words  ;  it  cannot  he  possibly  in- 
ferred fror"!  tliese  words  that  there  is  any  other  change  made 
then  what  refers  to  the  whole  mystery  and  action. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  s.  4. 

I  But  if  one  be  exegetical  and  explicative  of  the  other,  and 
by  water  and  the  spirit  is  meant  onely  the  purification  of  the 
spirit,  then  where  is  the  necessity  of  baptism  of  men  ? 

Id.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

They  that  would  have  tai,  and,  not  exegetical  here,  but 
used  only  to  join  under  the  title  of  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  converts  in  Asia,  I  shall  desire  besides  Col.  i.  2,  to  read 
also  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  and  thereby  judge  in  what  sense  they  are  to 
understand,  and  to  be  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  here. 

Locke.  On  Ephesians,  i.  13.  s.  1. 

Thi: 


EXE'MPLAR.     See  Example. 

EXE'MPT,  f.  ^  Fr.  Exempter ;  It.  Escn- 
Exe'mpt,  orf/.  I  <ore ;  Sp.  E.rcntar;  Lat. 
Exe'mption.  V  Eximere,  excmplum,  to  take 
Exe'.mpting,  n.  i  out ;  {ex,  and  eir.erc,  which 
Exempti'tioi-s.  J  anciently  signified  iollere,  to 

take  up.) 

To  except  or  take  out,  from  or  away  ;  and  thus, 

(met.)  to  free  from,  release,  acquit  or  discharge, 

(sc.)  a  general  rule  or  la-^-. 

Who  in  an  oration  so  coforted  &  encoraged  al  the  peop.e 
for  the  time,  yt  he  bothe  exempted  al  fear  out  of  their  harts, 
and  made  them  to  conceiue  good  hope  &  expectation  of 
himself.— Go/di«i7.  Justine,  fol.  50. 

Reach  that  ccelestial  musique,  which  thine  now 
So  cheerfully  receive,  we  must  allow 
No  comfort  to  our  griefes  ;  from  which  to  be 
Exempted,  is  in  death  to  follow  thee. 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  ii.  Elegj'  G 

Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 

To  choose  from  forth  the  royall  bloud  of  France. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

AVliy  should  we  now  their  shady  curtains  draw. 
Who  by  a  wise  retirement  hence  are  freed. 

And  gon  to  lands  exempt  from  Nature's  law. 
Where  love  no  more  can  mourn,  nor  valour  bleed  J 

Dacenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Tribulation  and  angui.sh  upon  every  soul  that  doth  eviH  : 
every  soule  ;  here  is  no  exemption  by  greatnesse,  no  buying 
ofl'vith  bribes,  no  Wearing  of  the  eyes  with  pretences,  no 
slirouding  ourselves  in  the  night  of  secrecy. 

Bp.  Hall.  Deceit  of  Appearance.  A  Sermon. 

How  material  it  is  to  the  exempting  and  freeing  of  a  nun 
from  all  griefe  .and  sorrow  to  meditate  before-hand,  and  lo 
be  able  to  looke  open-eyed  full  against  fortune,  and  not  lo 
make  those  ajiprehensions  and  imaginations  in  himself  soft 
and  effeminate. — Holland.  Plutiirch,  p.  132. 


Ifr 


So  that  (her  person  and  her  state 
Exempted  from  the  common  fate) 
In  all  our  civil  fury  she 
Stood  like  a  sacred  temple  free. 

Waller.  Epitaph  on  the  Lady  Scdhi/. 


As  no  man  is  exempt  from  some  defects,  or  can  live  free 
from  some  misdemeanours;  so  by  this  practice  [slander] 
every  raan  may  be  rendred  very  odious  and  infamous. 

BarrotL',  vol.  i.  Ser.  IC. 

For  he  [the  king's  commissioner]  gave  the  roy.il  assent  to 
an  act,  that  gave  the  undertakers,  either  of  the  East  India 
or  West  India  trade,  all  possible  privileges,  with  exemption 
of  twenty-one  years  from  all  impositions. 

Burnet.  Oicn  Time,  an.  lC!)j. 

For  truth  it  is,  since  Adam's  fall. 
His  sons  must  labour,  one  and  all. 
No  man's  exempted  by  his  purse. 
Kings  are  included  in  the  curse.  Cotton,  Fab.  5. 

I  have  not  measur'd  such  a  tract  of  land. 

Have  not,  untir'd,  beheld  the  setting  sun. 

Nor  through  the  shade  of  midnight  urg'd  my  steps 

To  animate  the  Grecians,  that  myself 

Might  be  exevrpt  from  warlike  toil,  or  death. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  i. 

They,  whom  God  favours  most  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  sufl'erings  ;  but  he  not  only  will  always  make  religions 
persons  full  amends  hereafter,'  but  ordin.irily  grant  them 
deliver.ince  and  consolation  here. — Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 

Can  authors  then  exemption  draw 

From  Nature's,  or  the  common  law  ? 

They  err  alike  willi  all  mankind. 

Yet  not  the  s.-mie  indulgence  find.       Lhyd.  The  Foet. 
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EXE'NTERATE,  v.  )        Fr.  Exenterer ;  Lat. 

Exentera'tion.  )  Exenterare  ;     Gr.  E^t;'- 

Tfpif-fij',  eviscerare,  to  debowel,  or  disembowel, 
(f^,  and  errcpo,  viscera,  the  bowels. 

To  disembowel,  tc  draw  oat  the  entrails  or 
bowels. 

Piso  commends  a  ram's  lungs  applied  hot  to  the  forepart 
of  the  head,  or  a  young  lamb  divided  in  the  back.  e.renle- 
rated,  Sec— S  niton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  390. 

In  the  midst  of  whicn  was  a  faire  table,  and  thereon  those 
wretches  \fere  set  in  what  posture  he  pleased,  so  to  trie  his 
arme,  arte,  and  blade  in  this  beastly  earning  of  humane  bo- 
dies :  sometimes  also  setting  them  for  markes  to  his  peece 
or  arrowes  ;  sometimes  exenteratiny  women,  to  open  and 
curiously  to  search  the  closest  cabinets  of  nature. 

Purchas.  His  Pilgrimage,  b.  V.  c.  15.  a.  3. 

Bellonius  hath  been  more  satisfactorily  experimental,  not 
only  affirming  they  Lcameleons]  feed  on  flies,  caterpillars, 
beetles,  and  other  insects  ;  but  upon  exenteration  he  found 
these  animals  in  their  bellies. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  lii.  c.  21. 

E'XEQUIES.  ^       More  correctly  written  Ex- 

ExE'QriAL.  \-sequies,kc.     Fr.  Exeques ;  It. 

E.XE'Qriors.  J  Esequie ;  Sp.  Exequins  ;  Lat. 
Exsequia.  Exsequi  est  sequi  pompam  fuiiebrem 
ad  sepulturam  ;  to  follow  the  funeral  pomp  to 
burial.     And  thus  applied  to — 

The  funeral  procession ;  the  funeral  rites  or 
solemnities. 

herce,  and  Uyd 


Tail.  But  yet  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford,  late  deccas'd, 
But  see  his  crcquies  fulflli'd  in  Roan. 

Shal:espcarc.  1  PI.  Hen.  I'l.  Act  lii.  sc.  2. 

Ye  sov'reign  cities  of  this  awful  isle. 
In  cypress  wreaths,  and  your  most  sad  attire, 
Prepare  yourselves  to  build  the  funeral  pile. 
Lay  your  pale  hands  to  this  e.xequinus  lire. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wan,  b.  ii. 

But  soon  the  doubtful  oracle  is  clear'd 
As  the  sad  ei:cqiiies  in  sight  appear'd. 

Lewis.  Of  the  Thehaid  of  Stnliun. 

Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  proclaims 

Heroic  prizes  and  e.vcquial  games  ; 

The  gods  assented  ;  and  around  thee  lay 

Rich  spoils  and  gifts,  that  blazed  against  the  day. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 

Games  and  lustrations  must  avert  thy  doom, 
And  rites  crequlal  grace  his  honour'd  tomb. 

Cambridge.  The  Scrihterii 


.  b.  iv. 

EXE'RCE,  r.  "X  Fr.  E.vercer ;  It.  Esercere, 
Exe'rcent.  j  eserci/are  ,-     Sp.   Exercitar  ; 

E'.XERCisE,  r.  I  hat.Exeicere.ex.nailarcere; 
E'xEncisE,  >i.  >  Gr.  ApK-€ii',  which  (Lcnnep) 
ExERCi'sE.\BLE.  I  properly  denotes  —  vel  aliis 
E'xERcisER.  I  septo  et  munimonto  esse  vel 

Exeecit.Vtiok.  J  mihi;  to  be  an  enclosure  or 
fence,  or  a  fortress  to  others  or  to  myself.  And 
"thus  the  Lat.  Exercitus,  qui  sub  disciplinii  certa 

arcetur,  i.  e.  continetur  ■  because  it  is  kept  in  or 

confined  under  a  fixed  discip.ine. 

to  keep  in  practice;  in  use,  in  regular  and 

habitual  employment ;  to  inure  to  ;  to  train  up  in  ; 

to  practise. 

Exercise,  as  voluntary  employment,  is  opposed 

to  involuntary  labour  ;  actual  work. 

But  of  parfite  men  is  sad  mete  [solidas  cibiia]  of  hem  that 
for  r,ustom  han  wittis  exercisid  to  discrecioun  of  good  and  of 
yuel.— »ric/i/.  Ebreivis,  c.  5. 

But  stronge  meate  belongeth  to  theim  that  are  nerfccte, 
whyche  thorowe  custome  haue  theyr  wytnes  exercised,  to 
iudge  both  good  and  euyll  also.— B/i/t,  an.  1531.  lb. 

For  bodili  cxercilacioun  is  profitable  tn  iitel  thing,  but 
pilce  is  profitable  to  alle  thingis  that  hat!-,  a  biheeste  of  lyf 
that  now  is  and  that  is  to  come.— Wiclif  1  Tym.  c.  4. 

For  bodely  exercgse  profyteth  lyttel :  but  godlynes  is  good 
vnto  al  thinges,  as  a  thlg  which  hath  promises  to  y«  life  y'  is 
now,  and  of  the  life  to  come.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Anil  suffreth  us,  as  for  our  e.rercise. 
With  sharpe  scourges  of  adversitie 
Ful  often  to  be  bete  in  sondry  wise. 

Id,  Thi  ClerUs  Tale,  v.  9032, 
VOL.  I 
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Wherof,  if  T  shall  more  scye 

Upon  the  nature  of  this  vice, 

Of  custome  and  of  exercise. 

The  man's  grace,  howe  it  fordooth, 

A  tale,  whicho  was  whilom  sooth. 

Of  fooles,  that  so  dronken  were, 

I  shall  reherce  vnto  thyne  CK.—Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

O!  stay  thy  hand;  for  yonder  is  no  game 
For  thy  fierce  anowes,  them  to  exercise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Things  thus  order'd 

Touching  the  Gods,  'tis  lawful  to  descend 
To  human  cares,  and  exercise  that  power 
Heaven  has  conferred  upon  me. 

Massinger.   The  Virgin  Martyr.  Act  i.  so.  1. 

So  did  she  all,  that  might  his  constant  hart 
Withdraw  from  thought  of  warlike  enterprise, 

And  drowne  in  dissolute  delights  apart, 
Where  noyse  of  armes,  or  view  of  raartiall  gise, 
Might  not  teuiue  desire  of  knightly  exercise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

This  hand  of  yours  requires 

A  sequester  from  liberty:  fasting,  and  prayer. 

Much  castigation,  exercise  deuout, 

For  heere's  a  yong  and  sweating  Diuell  heere 

That  commonly  rebels. — Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Her  [scepticism]  this  man,  otherwise  eminent,  in  his 
par.idoxic3l  exercitations  against  the  Aristotelians,  hath 
dared  to  expose,  not  vailed  as  before,  and  wandring  like  a 
quean  in  the  dark,  but  boldfac'd,  and  painted,  to  the  multi- 
tude and  market-place.— II'Ai7e.  Exclusion  of  Scepticks,  p.l. 

Bowling  is  good  against  the  weakness  of  the  reines; 
Bhooteing  against  the  obstruction  of  the  longes ;  walking 
and  upright  deport  of  the  body,  against  the  crudities  of  the 
stomack,  and  for  other  diseases  other  exercitations. 

Bacon.  Oh  Learning,  by  G.  Hals,  h.  ix.  c.  2. 

■,  but  he  np- 

tors  of  the  same.— f  (i//.<?  against  Allen,  p.  4S8.  ( l5S(i.) 

Picture  no  more  maintain'd  the  doubtful  strife. 
With  Nature's  scenes,  nor  gave  the  canvass  lifei 
Nor  Sculpture  exercis'd  her  skill  beneath 
Her  forming  hand,  to  make  the  marble  breathe. 

Fenton.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Souther ne. 

Having  abundantly  proved  in  our  last  exercise,  that  the 
frame  of  the  present  world  could  neither  be  made  nor  pre- 
served without  the  power  of  God;  we  shall  now  consider  the 
structure  and  motions  of  our  own  system,  if  any  characters 
of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  may  be  discoverable  by  us. 
Bcntley,  Ser.  8. 

The  question  being  put.  Whether  the  House  of  Commons 
should  take  advice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  power?  it  was  carried  in  the  negative,  .ind 
thereupon  resolved,  *•  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  useless 
and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;"  and  an  act  was 
soon  passed  to  that  effect. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

In  the  excellent  exercitations.  Be  Geo,  of  the  great  pro- 
moter of  anatomic.il  knowledge.  Dr. Harvey. 

Boiilc.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

But  we  learn  from  Scripture  fuitii  i ,  li  .;•  '..i  TioviJence 
extends,  even  in  the  minutest  in  '  ■  f  us  in 

particular:  and  that  not  the  si.kiH'    :         ,  i^  p.-is-s, 

but  by  his  appointment,  or  wise  i^ ,  :. ,  .:..i  his  con- 
tinual superintendc'icy  may  be  ever  i.  ,  .  v  .  1  ■  :  It  us  for 
our  zooA.— Seeker,  vol.  vi.  Lect.  32. 

In  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  field,  I  hunted  with  a 
battalion,  insteiid  of  a  pack ;  and  at  that  time  I  was  ready,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to  fly  from  quarters  to  London, 
from  London  to  quarter.s,  on  the  slightest  call  of  private  or 
regimental  business.— G/iioH.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 

It  is  natural  to  see  such  powers  with  a  jealous  eye :  and 
when  stretched  in  the  exercis,-  they  alarm  and  disgust  those 
o\  er  whom  they  are  exercisable. 

Hurgrace.  Juridical  Arguments,  p.  10.  (I"!i7.) 

His  health,  thank  heaven,  is  still  pretty  well :  nor  is  he 
in  the  lea.st  unfit,  as  was  reported,  for  nuv  kind  of  royal 
exercilalion.— Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  5. 

EXE'RT,  V.  \      More  proper.y  Exsert.     Lat. 

Exe'rtion.  S  E.rscrere,  to  push  or  thrust  forth, 
(sc.)  from  the  surface;  {ex,  and  serere,  to  knit  or 
join.) 

To  push  or  thrust  out  or  forth ;  to  put  forth, 
(sc.)  with  effort,  with  energy;  to  l.ibour  or  en- 
deavour strenuously. 

And  for  a  man's  informing  another's  mind  with  a  thought 
■which  he  had  not  conceived,  it  is  not  a  production  of  any 
substance,  but  only  an  occasioning  him  to  exert  an  operation 
of  his  mind  which  he  did  not  before. 

Glaniill.  Pre-exislencc  of  Souls,  c.  3. 

The  seveial  exertions  of  the  several  organs  relating  to 
their  several  functions,  the  thincs  that  impede  or  advance 
tho  vita!  or  sensible  operations  of  a  man,  &c. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  f.  i\. 
729 
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Though  it  [the  soul]  accommodates  itself  to  the  eye  for 
seeing,  to  the  ear  for  hearing;  and  accommodate  not  itself 
to  the  finger  in  those  exertiugs  of  tliose  senses  of  seeing  or 
hearing,  yet  it  equally  accommodates  itself  to  those  remote 
and  small  organs  as  perfectly  in  relation  to  feeling,  and  to 
those  motions  that  are  suitable  to  them. 

Hate.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

Resistless,  through  the  war,  Camilla  rode, 
In  danger  unappall'd,  and  pleas'd  with  blood : 
One  side  was  bare  for  her  exerted  breast ; 
One  shoulder  with  her  painted  quiver  prest. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  xi. 

Sometimes  thou  shalt  with  fervent  vows  implore 

A  moderate  wind  ;  the  orchat  loves  to  wave 

With  wintei  v/inds,  before  the  gems  exert 

Their  feeble  heads.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Justice  is  that  which  is  practised  by  God  himself,  and  to 
be  practised  in  its  perfection  by  none  but  him.  Omniscience 
and  omnipotence  are  requisite  for  the  full  exertion  of  it. 

Guardian,  No.  99. 

Provok'd,  at  .ast,  he  strove 

To  show  the  little  minstrel  of  the  grove 

His  utmost  powers,  determined  once  to  try 

How  art  exerting,  might  with  nature  vie. — Philips,  Past.  5. 

Discourse  on  subjects  of  little  or  no  importance  is  as 
necessary,  at  times,  for  the  relaxation  of  our  minds,  as  exer- 
cise without  business  for  the  refreshment  of  our  bodies.  It 
is  a  proper  exertion  of  that  cheerfulness,  which  God  hath 
plainly  designed  us  to  shew,  on  small  occasions,  as  well  as 
great.— Scc/.-er,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

EXE'SION.  Lat.  Exedere,  exesiis,  to  eat  out ; 
{ex,  and  edere,  to  cat.) 

Who  though  he  [Theophrastus]  denicth  the  exesion  or 
forcing  through  the  belly  {of  vipers]  conceiveth  nevertheless 
that  upon  a  full  and  plentifull  impletion  there  may  perhaps 
succeed  a  disruption  of  the  matrix,  as  it  happeneth  some- 
times in  the  long  and  slender  fish  Acus. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

EXESTUA'TION.  Lat.  Exirstuare,  to  boi. 
out  or  over,  (e.r,  and  astiiarc,  to  boil.) 

Accordingly  physicians  and  chymists  are  wont  to  give  it 
in  fevers,  to  allay  the  inwa:  d  cxasluations  of  the  blood  and 
humours.— jBo^/e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 


Fr.  E.rfuUution,  exfolia- 
tif;  hat.  Ex,  and  folium, 


EXFO'LL\TE.  ; 

Exfoi.ia'tion. 

ExFo'i.iATivE,  n.  J  a  Ic'if ;  Low  Lat.  E.ifo- 
Hare,  folia  decerpcre.  The  ^vord  is  confined  to 
surgical  works. 

To  scale  ofl'in  thin,  superficial  portions. 

While  the  bone  was  exfolialing,  we  deterg'd  and  cicalrlz'd 
the  lips,  disposing  them  to  incaru  with  the  flesh  rising 
from  the-exfoliated  edges  of  the  bone. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

Ite  intended  to  shoot  through  his  cloak  at  Sharp  as  he 
w:is  mounting  up;  but  the  bulkt  struck  in  the  Bishop  o£ 
Orkney's  arm,  and  shattered  it  so.  though  he  lived  some 
Years  after,  tliat  they  were  forced  to  open  it  every  year  for 
an  exfoliation.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1609. 

•tires,  auJ  keep  the 

Surgery,  h.  ii.  c.  7. 

EXH.VLE,  V.  '\         Fr.  E.vhftler -.    It.  Esnlire ; 

Exh.\'lable.       I   Sp.  E.vhahtr  ;    Lat.  Exhalare, 

Exha'lant.        (to  breathe  out,  (ex,  and  lui- 

Exhala'tion.   J  /a)T,  to  brc.tthe.  ) 

To  breathe  out,  to  throw  forth,  to  draw  forth,  a 
fume,  reek  or  vapour,  to  evaporate ;  generally,  to 
throw  or  draw  forth. 

And  moue  in  that  obedient  orbe  againe. 

Where  you  did  giue  a  faire  and  naturall  light, 

,\nd  be  no  more  an  e.rhard  meteor, 

A  nrodigie  of  feare,  and  a  portent 

Pf  broached  mischeefe,  to  the  unborn  times. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 


■  Troja 


started 


Thrice  great  Achilles  spake 

And  thrice  (in  heat  of  all  the  charge)  th 

backe. 
Twelve  men,  of  greatest  strength  in  Troy,  left  with  theic 

lives  exhaVd, 
Their  chariots  and  their  darts  to  death,  with  liis  three 

summons  cald. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  morn : 
Nor  past  tmcelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  quires,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld  : 
Birth-day  of  heav'n  and  earth.  ,    ,.     ^ 

Milton.  raradiiilos(.\).Ji% 
3  A 
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Nor  will  palishcil  amber,  althougli  it  send  forth  a  gross 
nd  corporal  exhakment,  be  fonnd  a  lona;  time  defective  upon 
t  scales.— jBroicu.  Vulvar  Ernims,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


The  exhalatinns  whizzing  in  the  ayre 

Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cesar,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 

From  all  his  alimental  recompence 

In  humid  e.rhalatious,  and  at  even 

Sups  with  the  ocean.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

Is  there  not  as  much  reason  that  the  vapours  which  are 
exhaled  out  of  the  earth  should  be  carried  down  to  the  sea, 
as  that  those  raised  out  of  the  sea  be  brought  up  upon  the 
dry  land.— iSay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Tliey  do  not  appear  to  emit  any  at  all,  if  they  be  examined 
after  the  same  manner  with  other  exhalable  bodies. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2SG. 

If  it  be  demanded,  what  becomes  of  the  overplus  of  exha- 
lations that  descend  not  in  rain  ?  I  answer;  they  are  partly 
tumbled  down  and  spent  by  the  winds,  and  partly  descend 
in  dews,  which  amount  tp  a  greater  quantity  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.— Der/mm.  Physico-TUcol.  b.  i.  c.5.  (Note.) 

For  it  taints  and  pollutes  everj'  prayer  ;  it  turns  an  obla- 
tion into  an  affront,  and  the  odours  of  a  sacrifice  into  the 
exhalations  of  a  carcass.— Som«,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down  ; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale  : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  turf  thrown, 

Press'd  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale. 

Langhorn.  Owen  of  Carron. 

Such  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  every  part  of 
it;  its  lymphatics,  exhalements,  absorbents,  its  excretions, 
and  integuments. — Palei/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

Heav'ns,  what  a  flood  of  emp>Teal  day 
My  aching  eyes  involves  ;  a  temple  soars, 
Rising  like  exhatations,  on  a  mount. 
And,  wide,  its  adamantine  valves  expands. 

Thompson.  On  Mr.  Pope's  ICurA.s. 

EXHA'LE.  To  hale  or  haul,  draw  or  drag 
out;  in  the  language  of  ancient  Pistol. 


Cri.  I  am  conscious  of  it,  sir.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  gen- 
tlemen, doe  not  exhale  me  thus ;  remember,  'tis  but  for  sweet 
meats. — B.Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

EXHA'UST,  V.  "j  Lat.  E.r:haurire,  exhans- 
ExHAu'sT,  adj.  I  tunt,  to  draw  out ;  (e.r,  and 
Exn.\u'sTiiiLE.  I  haurire,  to  draw  •,  Gr.  Apu- 
Exhal'stion.         I   Clf.  ) 

ExHAu'sTLESs.  To  draw  out  or  forth,  to 

Exhal'stment.  J  empty,  to  drain ;  to  draw 
or  drain  off,  (sc. )  the  sap  of  life  or  strength,  the 
spirits ;  and  thus,  to  wear  out,  to  fatigue. 

The  greatest  loues  do  nouryshe  most  fast,  for  as  raoch  as 
the  fyre  hathe  not  exhausted  the  moisture  of  thetn. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii. 

Heaven's  indignation  seizing  on  all  things. 
The  greatest  waters  languish  in  their  way  ; 

The  little  brooks  exhausted  in  their  springs. 
For  poverty  cannot  their  tribute  pay. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  Third  Houre. 

Spare  not  the  babe 

^^'ho3e  dimpled  smiles  from  fooles  e.rhaust  their  mercy. 
Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Rom.  Look,  look,  you  slaves  !  your  thankless  cruelty, 
And  savage  manners  of  unkind  Dijon, 
Exhaust  these  floods,  and  not  his  father's  death. 

Massinger.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  ii.  sc.  I, 

For  the  wealth 

Of  the  Canaries  was  e.xhausl.  the  health 
Of  his  good  majestye  to  celebrate. 

Habington.   Castara,  pt.  ii.  To  Sir  J.  P.  Knight. 

Though  great  exhaustions  cannot  be  cured  with  sudden 
remedies,  no  more  in  a  kingdom  than  in  a  natural  body,  }tft 
your  lordship  hath  well  allay'd  those  blustering  clamours 
wherewith  at  your  beginnings  vour  house  was  in  a  manner 
dayly  besieged.— /fc/i'iyaits  n'ol'tuHiame,  p.  334. 

[May  7, 1662.]  A  man  thrusting  in  his  arme  (into  Boyle's 
vacuum)  upon  exhaustion  of  y©  aire,  had  his  flesh  immediately 
swelled  so  as  the  bloud  was  neare  bursting  the  veines  :  he 
drawing  it  oute  we  found  it  speckled.— Edp/j/ii.  Memoirs. 

This  bishoprick  [is]  already  very  meanly  endowed  in  re- 
gard of  the  continual  charge,  and  exhanstments  of  the  place. 
Cabbala.  Dr.  Williams,  to  the  Duke. 

There  is  no  man  that  thinks  warmly  and  for  a  long  time 
upon  a  thing,  but  mightily  exhausts  h'is  spirits,  and  leaves 
himself  after  such  ijitension  very  flat  and  languid. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser,  3, 
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lature's  care  reflect 
nergy  respect. 

Blackmore.   The  Creation. 

He  [Meninski]  complains  in  his  preface,  that  his  patri- 
mony was  exhausted  by  the  great  expence  of  employing  and 
supporting  a  number  of  writers  and  printers,  and  of  raising 
a  new  press  for  the  Oriental  characters. 

Sir  Win.  Jones.  Persian  Grammar,  Pref. 

Besides,  though  employed  with  profusion,  and  even  with 
prodigality,  yet  its  sum  total  was  definite  and  easily  exhaus- 
tible, particularly  when  every  research  was  made  to  discover, 
and  every  method  used  to  obtain  it. 

Eustace.  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  c.  12. 

Neither  is  the  damage  to  publick  credit  of  very  great 
consequence,  when  compared  with  that  which  results  to 
publick  morals,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  from 
the  exhanstless  mine  of  corruption  opened  by  the  precedent, 
and  to  be  wrought  by  the  principle,  of  the  late  payment  ot 
the  debts  of  the' civil  list. 

Burke.  Vn  the  Cuusi:  uf  the  Present  Discontents. 

EXHERIDA'TION.  Lat.  Ex,  and  hcpi-es,  an 
heir.  Fr.  E.vheredcr, — to  disherit  or  disinherit  ,• 
to  deprive  of  the  rights  of  inheritance.  See  Dis- 
inherit. 

I  shall  first  demand  whether  sons  may  not  lawfully  and 
reasonably  fear  punishment  from  their  parents.  In  case  they 
shall  deserve  it,  even  the  greatest  punishment,  exhercdation, 
and  casting  out  of  the  family,  upon  their  continuing  disobe- 
dient and  refractory  to  their  father's  commands. 

'  Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  144. 


EXHI'BIT,  V. 

Exhi'bit,  n. 
Exhi'biter. 
Exhiri'tiov. 
Exhibi'tioxer. 

ExHl'lSlTIVE. 

EXHI'UITIVELY. 

ExHl'lUTORV. 


Fr.  Exhibcr ;  It.  Esihire ; 
Sp.  E.vhibir  ;  Lat.  Exhibere, 
to  hold  forth,  {ex,  and  habere, 
to  have  or  hold.) 

To  hold  forth  ;  to  offer, 
to  propose,  to  show,  to  present; 
to  bring  or  put  forth. 


]!ut  in  this  sacrament,  we  be  made  participaunt,  of  his 
Godhode,  by  his  humanite  exhibite  vnto  vs  for  fode. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fol.  54. 

Saint  Hierome  speketh  here  very  pithely,  vsyng  the  worde 
(represent)  which  signitieth  a  true,  real  exhibicio. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  48. 

So,  all  in  botli  will  make  a  God  of  thee. 

To  whom  they  will  exhibit  sacrifice 

Of  richest  love  and  praise. — John  Davis  to  Mr.  W.  Browne. 

B.  Cant.  He  seemes  indifferent : 
Or  rather  swaying  more  vpon  our  part, 
Then  cherishing  th'  exhibiters  against  vs. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

Now  because  all  the  life  and  glory  of  the  spirituall  stands 
in  Christ  the  Messias,  the  prophet  looks  through  the  type  of 
the  materiall,  at  him  which  shall  beautifie,  yea  glorifle.  the 
spirituall,  of  whose  exhibition  the  prophet  speakes,  Adhuc 
modicum,  yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens. 
Bp.  Halt.  Sermon  at  the  Earle  of  Exceter's  in  S.  Johns. 

Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 

I  crane  fit  disposition  for  my  wife. 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition. 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 

As  leuels  with  her  breeding. — Shakes.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  ?.. 

Go  to,  behave  yourself  distinctly,  and  with  good  morality ; 
or,  I  protest,  I'll  take  away  your  exhibition. 

B.  Jonson.   Silent  Woman,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Thou  art  a  younger  brother,  and  hast  nothing  but  thy 
exhibitio7i :  which  I  protest  shall  be  bare  indeed,  if  thou 
forsake  not  these  unprofitable  by-courses,  and  that  timely 
too.— Id.  Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

They  acquaint  us  with  the  ancient  exhibition  of  a  gracious 
promise,  remind  us  of  the  faithfull  performance  thereof 
hitherto,  and  assure  us  of  its  certain  accomplishment  for 
the  future.— Borrou',  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

Yet  severe  impositions  and  heavy  taxes  were  laid  on 
them  ;  a  fifth  part  for  repairs,  a  tenth  at  least  for  an  exhibi- 
tioner.—Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  b.  iii.  an.  1536. 

But  as  the  rock  was  a  sj-mbol  of  the  one  true  Christ,  so  is 
the  sacramental  bread  a  symbol  exhibitive  of  the  one  true 
body  of  Christ,  viz.  the  natural  or  personal  body,  given  and 
received  in  the  Eucharist.— H'a/crtenti.  Ifor/«,vol.viii.p.234. 

For  as  the  word  Christ,  which  is  the  predicate  in  one  pro- 
position, ["  that  rock  was  Christ"]  is  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, and  the  trope  lies  in  the  verb  was,  put  for  signify,  or 
exhibitirely  signifies ;  so  the  word  body,  which  is  the  predi- 
cate in  the  other  proposition,  ["  this  is  my  body,"]  is  to  be 
literally  interpreted  of  the  natural  or  personal  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  trope  lies  in  the  verb  is,  put  for  represents,  or  exhi- 
bilively  signifies.— 7d.  lb.  p.  233. 

Instead  of  the  shadows  and  figures  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  veiled,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  concealed,  what  they 
exhibited;  it  presents  us  with  the  undisguised  truth  and 
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very  substance  :  sets  before  our  eyes  that  great  atonement 

to  the  justice  of  heaven,  which  other  victims  were  appointed 

to  presignify,  and  opens  the  whole  treasure  of  divine  bounty. 

Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 

In  an  exhlhitory  bill,  or  schedule,  of  expences  for  their 
removal  this  year,  as  it  seems,  mention  is  made  of  carrying 
the  clock  from  the  college-hall  to  Garsington-house. 

Warlon.  Life  of  T.  Pope,  p.  3"!). 

EXHI'LARATE,  t).  ■)       Fr.  Exhilarer ;    Lat. 

Exhilara'tion.  )  Exhilarare,  to  cheer,  to 

gladden,  {ex,  and  hilaiis ;  Gr.  'l\ap-os,  from 
'lAao-flai,  to  be  propitious,  favourable  to  the  wishes, 
and  thus,  to  gladden.) 

To  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  enliven. 

Though  men  are  deprived  of  stage-playes,  of  all  other  un- 
lawful! pleasures  whatsoever;  yet  they  have  choice  enou;-h 
of  sundry  lawfuU  recreations,  and  earthly  solaces  with  which 
to  exhilerate  their  mindes  and  sences. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt.  ii.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 


!  spirits  added  (heavenly  drink) 
They  with  pneumatic  engine  ceaseless  draw, 
Intent  on  laughter:  a  continual  tide 
Flows  from  tli'  exhilarating  fount.- 7.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

At  least  methinks  that  faith  greatly  should  exhilarate  us, 
which  applieth  those  verities  (so  worthy  of  all  acceptation) 
wherein  God  doth  open  his  arms  wide  to  embrace  us,  pro- 
posing most  kind  invitations  and  favourable  overtures  of 
mercy  upon  the  fairest  terms  possible. 

Barrou;  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1 1 . 

Here  (in  the  revolution  in  Poland)  moralists  and  divines 
might  indeed  relax  in  their  temperance  to  exhilarate  their 
humanity. — Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

The  tnith  is,  that  this  remedy,  like  strong  drink  to  a  ner- 
vous body,  enlivens  for  awhile  by  an  unnatural  exhilaration, 
warms  by  a  false  fire,  which  burns  without  fuel,  and,  by 
consuming  the  stamina,  increases  the  debility  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove. — Knox,  vol.ii.  Ser.  U. 


Every  species  of  torpor  is  subdued;  an  exhilaration  suc- 
ceeds, indicating  itself  by  emotions,  which  not  only  manifest 
the  influence  of  the  passion  to  spectators,  but  solicit  their 
participation.— Cof^a?^.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

EXHO'RT,  1'.  ^       Fr.  Exhorter;  It.Esortare; 
Exho'rt,  n.  I   Sp.  Exortar;  Lat.  Exhortari, 

Exhorta'tion.    I  to  encourage,  {ex,  and  hor- 
Exho'rter.  T  tari.)     The  ancient  Romans, 

Exho'rtative.    !   Vossius  says,  wrote  it  jHonor; 
Exho'rtatory.  )  and  Horior  he  conceives  to 
be  from  Gr.  'OpTw-eiv,  incitare,  to  invite,  to  en- 
courage. 

To  encourage,  to  hearten,  to  animate,  to  excile, 
admonish,  advise,  persuade. 


exhortacic 


n,  and 


Now  worthie  women  in  this  balade  shorte 
Made  for  your  worship  and  instruction 
Of  charitie  I  monish  and  cxhorte. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaintc  of  Creseide. 

His  chore,  his  port,  was  eft  so  benigne 

That  through  his  stering  and  exhortacioun 

With  him  they  went.— Zi</jn/e.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 

The  contents  of  ye  letter  were,  that  he  was  come  foorth 
wt  hys  legions,  and  would  be  shortlye  wyth  him,  exhorting 
him  to  perseuer  in  hys  accustomed  valiantnes. 

Golding.  Ccesar,  fol.  13S. 

Our  exhortacyon  was  not  tobrynge  you  to  erroure,  nor  yet 
to  vnclennes,  neyther  was  it  with  gyle;  but  as  we  wer 
alowed  of  God,  that  the  Gospell  should  be  committed  vnto 
■vs.— Bible,  1551.  Thess.  c.  2. 

The  which  writing  many  bee  agrieued  withall :  when 
euery  one  taketh  tlie  matter,  as  said  by  himselfe,  and  will 
not  heare  mee.  as  an  exhorter  and  counscller:  but  loatheth 
me  as  an  accuser  and  rebuker  of  his  doing. 

Vii-es.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  Pref. 

Fabius  seeing  the  enemies  no  way  to  recule  and  give 
ground,  commaunded  M.  Flavius  and  M.  Valerius,  two 
colonels,  with  whom  he  had  set  forward  and  advanced  into 
the  forefront,  to  go  to  the  horsemen,  and  to  exhort  them,  if 
ever  they  remembved  and  called  to  mind,  that  the  common- 
wealth had  beene  helped  by  the  valour  of  the  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  they  should  that  day  endeavour  to  make  invin- 
cible and  eternall,  all  glorie  of  that  degree  and  crder  of 
Cavalleiie,— /foKawrf.  Livivs,  p.  360. 
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Come,  good  Lorenzo,  fare  ye  well  awhile, 

rie  eud  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  uf  Venice,  Act  i.  se.  1. 

And  he  wrote  vntp  those  Scots  letters  erhnrtatorie,  requir- 
ing them  most  instantlie  to  an  vnitie  of  Catholike  orders  as 
might  be  agreeable  with  the  church  of  Christ,  spred  and  dis- 
persed through  the  world. — Holinshed.  Englantl,  an.  610. 

By  the  [heart]  here,  which  we  are  exhorted  to  keep,  we 
are  to  understand  the  inward  thoughts,  and  notions,  and 
affections  of  our  souls  or  spirits  ;  all  which,  in  the  inspired 
writings  are  constantly  said  to  he  seated  in  the  heart. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

Urge  those  who  stand ;  and  those  who  faint,  excite  j 

Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight ; 

Conquest,  not  safety,  fill  tlie  thoughts  of  all ; 

Seek  not  your  Heet,  but  sally  from  the  wall. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

Every  man,  that  will  make  himself  eminent  in  any  virtue, 
will  be  a  light  to  the  world,  his  life  will  be  a  constant  ser- 
mon, and  be  will  often  prove  as  effectual  a  benefactor  to 
those  about  him  by  his  example,  as  others  are  by  their 
counsels  and  exhortations. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

These  words,  although  (as  the  very  syntax  doth  imme. 
di.itely  discover)  they  bear  a  relation  to,  and  have  a  fit 
eolierence  with,  those  that  precede,  may  yet  (especially  con- 
sidering St.  Paul's  style,  and  manner  of  expression  in  the 
preceptive  and  exhortative  part  of  his  epistles)  without  any 
violence,  or  prejudice  on  either  hand,  be  severed  from  the 
context,  and  considered  distinctly  by  themselves. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

I  dose  all  the  discourse  with  that,  at  which  in  pitching  on 
this  subject  I  chiefly  did  aim,  an  application  exhortatory  to 
ourselves,  urging  the  practice  of  this  virtue  by  considerations 
peculiar  to  us  as  scholars,  and  derived  from  the  nature  of 
our  calling.— /rf.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

To  confirm  that  pray'r 

I  have  employ'd  my  exile ;  not  in  quest 

Of  splendid  refuge  in  the  courts  of  kings, 

Hut  through  each  city  with  unwearied  steps 

Have  pass'd  exhorting,  stimulating  Greece 

To  bold  defence.— (?iurer.  Tlie  Athcnaid,  b.  ii. 

Indeed  the  subject  matter  of  them  [the  Psalms]  is  very 
different :  but  those  of  joy  are  much  more  numerous  than 
any  other  sort ;  and  all  of  them  afford  ground  of  praise  at  ' 
least ;  the  doctrinal,  the  exhortntoni,  the  historical,  as  well 
as  the  Kst.— Seeker,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2G.  I 

E-XHUMA'TION.  Lat.  E.v,  and  hunuts,  the  ! 
gromid.     ,See  Inhume.  | 

Disintormcnt. 


EXI 

Devout  persons  are  directed  to  several  eahits,  for  their 

several  exigencies,  to  the  end  that  both  every  saint  may 

have  his  share  in  the  worship,  and  every  client  in  the  relief 

Brevint.  Saul  <§•  Samuel,  c.  4.  p.  73. 

Thus  should  a  benefaction  be  done  with  a  good  grace,  and 
shine  in  the  strongest  point  of  light ;  it  should  not  only  an- 
swer all  the  hopes  and  exigences  of  the  receiver  ;  but  even 
outrun  his  wishes. — Spectator,  No.  2!)2. 

Dr.  Gough,  a  Poiiish  priest,  in  the  Queen's  name,  had 
conjured  the  King  to  make  his  speedy  escape,  and  in  his 
own  beseeched  him  not  to  insist  too  nicely  upon  terms  in 
the  present  exigencij  of  his  affairs. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

As  tne  nature  of  the  propositioit  decides  what  proofs  are 
exigible,  and  what  not.  so  the  kind  of  proof  determines  the 
class  into  which  the  proposition  is  to  be  ranged. 

Bolingbroke.  Letter  to  Mr.  De  Pouilly. 

Though  squeez'd 

By  public  e.rigence,  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free, 
My  native  nook  of  earth  '.—Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

Its  payments  [may  he]  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the 
superior  minister  of  finance  ;  who  is  to  judge  of  it  on  the 
result  of  the  total  collective  exigencies  of  the  state. 

Burke.  On  Economical  Reform. 

EXI'GUOUS.  )      Lat.  Exiijuus,  perliaps  from 
E.\iGi'iTY.  S  Exiy-ere,    to   drive   or   force 

out :  being  applied  to  such  things  as  can  be  easily 

dri\cn  or  forced  out. 
Minute,  little,  small. 

We  shall  proceed  to  represent,  tliat  the  newly  mentioned 
cxigvitij  and  sh,ape  of  the  extant  particles  being  supposed, 
it  will  then  be  considerable,  Scc.—Bmjlc.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.U83. 

But  to  prosecute  a  little  what  I  was  saving  of  the  con- 
duciveness  of  bringing  a  body  into  small  parts,  in  some 
cases  the  comminution  may  be  much  promoted  by  employ- 
ing physical,  after  mechanical,  ways ;  and  that,  when  the 
parts  are  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  exiuuini,  they  may  be 
elevated  much  better  than  before.— /rf.  //;.  vol.  iv.  p.  291i. 

Protected  mice, 

The  race  exiguous,  uninur'd  to  wet. 

Their  mansions  quit,  and  other  countries  seek. 

Philips.  Fall  of  Chloe's  Jordan. 


EXI 

But  since  the  vanquSsh'd  laws  in  war  are  dun>l>, 
To  thee  behold  an  criled  band  we  come ; 
For  thee,  with  joy  our  banishment  we  take. 
For  thee  our  household  hearths  and  gods  forsake. 

Jiowe.  Ltican,  b.L 
Thus  the  man-child  advanc'd,  and  learn'd  so  fast. 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpass'd  ; 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  cxiVd, 
His  mien  he  fashion'd,  and  his  tongue  he  fil'd. 

Dryden.   Cgmon  Sf  Iphigenia. 
But  tliey,  on  earth,  or  the  devouring  main. 

Whom  righteous  Jove  with  detestation  views. 
With  envious  horrour  hear  the  heavenly  strain, 
Exil'd  from  Praise,  from  Virtue,  and  the  Muse. 

West.  Pindar.  The  First  Pythian  Ode. 
Brutus,  in  the  hook  which  he  writ  on  Virtue,  related  that 
he  had  seen  Marccllus  in  exile  at  Mitylene,  living  in  all  the 
happiness  which  human  nature  is  capable  of,  and  cultivating 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  ever,  all  kinds  of  laudable  y.\\avi- 
ledge.— Bolinghrohe.  Befeetions  upon  Exile. 

E'XILE,  ailj.  >  Fr.  E.vlk  ,  Lat.  E.filis ,-  per- 
Exi'i.iTV.  j  haps  by  syncope,  says  Vossius, 
from  E|iTi)A-os,  ivhich  denotes  exile,  evanidum, 
obscuntm :  for  those  things  are  called  exile,  (exi- 
lia.)  which  are  so  minute,  and  thin,  as  scarcely  to 
be  perceptible.  May  it  not  be  ex-ihilis,  ex-ilis ; 
that  may  go,  or  pass,'  or  be  passed,  out  ?  and  con- 
sequentially,— 

Alinutc,  thin,  slender,  small. 

And  it  were  also  good  to  enquire,  what  other  meanes  there 
may  be,  to  draw  forth  the  exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air;  for 
that  may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  t»  produce  cold  weather. 
Bacon.  Natitrall  Ilistorie,  s.  75. 
Then  let  him  si'C.ik,  and  any  that  shall  stand  without,  shall 
hear  his  voice  plainly ;  but  yet  made  extreme  sharp  ai-.d 
exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets. — Id.  lb.  s.  155. 

Yet  there  are  certain  flics  that  are  called  Ephemera,  that 
live  but  a  day.  The  cause  is  the  exilitie  of  the  spirit ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  absence  of  the  sun.— /rf.  lb.  s.  697. 


Mr.  Flaquet  says,  in  his  collection  of  tracts  relative  to 
the  exhumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dunkirk,  that  the 
town  became  more  healthy  after  the  bodies  of  those,  who 
had  been  buried  in  it,  had  been  taken  up. 

Seward.  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p,  2SS. 

EXI'CCATE.     See  E.xsicc.^te.  ! 

EXI'CONIZE,  V.  Gr.  E^-uKcof-ii^uy,  to  image 
forth,  to  delineate,  to  depicture.  . 

Our  faith,  if  you  take  in  the  whole,  is  no  other  but  what  i 
is  exiconized  in  the  Apostle's  creed,  included  in  the  Scrip-  \ 
tures. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  701. 

E'XIGENT,  ».  ^       Fr.  Exigent,  exigence  ;    It.  ' 
E'xiGENCE.  (Esir/ente,  esigenza  ;   hat. Exi-  I 

E'xiGENCY.  J  .(/cws,  pres. part,  of  JSx /(/-«■<?,  to  ! 

E'xioiBLE.  J  drive  out,  {ex,  and  aij-ere,  to 

drive  or  force.)     See  Exact. 

Driving   or   forcing,    enforcing,    extorting ;    of 

jM-essing,  urgent,  immediate,   extreme  necessity. 

And  the  noun  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Extremity;  and  also  to,  end,  termination.  ', 

Exigible, — to  be  exacted,  to  be  required.  ; 

But  the  Grekes  hearing  of  the  Kinges  flight  consulted 
together  to  breake  the  bridge  whyche  he  as  lord  of  the  sea 
had  made  at  Abydus,  to  the  intent  that  his  passage  being 
cut  of,  he  might  '.'ther  with  his  army  be  vtterlv  destroyed  or  [ 
else  be  brought  to  suche  an  exigent,  that  as  clerely  ouercome,  1 
he  should  be  compelled  to  desyre  peace  at  theyr  hanrtes.  i 
Golding.  Justine,  fol.  IS.  ' 


wickedness  of  Appius ;  pittying  the  unhappy  and  unfortu-  [ 
nate  beautie  of  the  damsell:  and  bewailing  the  hard  pj,-;>ni 
and  extremitie  of  the  father.— J/o«o»d.  Livivs,  p.  120.  \ 

These  eyes,  like  lampes,  whose  wasting  oyl  is  spent,  : 

Waxe  dimme,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  j 

Sha/cespeare.  1  Part  Hen.  J'l.  Act  ii   sc.  5. 

Wiat  charms,  that  can  reverse  extent,  I 

And  null  decree  and  exigent.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

No  man  will  hire  a  general  to  cut  wood,  or  shake  hay 

with  a  sceptre,  or  spend  his  soul,  and  all  his  faculties  upon 

the  purchase  of  a  cockle-shell ;  but  he  will  fit  instruments 

to  the  dignity  aud  exigence  of  the  design. 

B^.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  2.  s.  4.  i 


i,v.  \  Vr.Exiler;  U.  E.iiliare ,-  Lat. 
n.  >  Exvlare,  either,  says  Vossius. 
ENT.  J  from  E.rsilire,  or  rather,  Exsol, 


E'XILE. 

E'xlLE, 

Exi'lemi 
quasi  e.v  solo,  from  the  .'soil  or  h 

To  send  out  of  the  land,  out  of  the  country ;  to 
banish. 

■\Vlian  the  erle  was  exiled,  his  sonnes  tille  Ireland  ouer, 
William  the  Norniant  aryued  vp  at  Doner, 
In  luf  &  in  pea  to  speke  with  Sir  Edward. 

P.  Gloucester,  p.  59. 

&  how  ,alle  his  kyndo  exile  was  on  tham  laid.— 7rf.  p.  131. 

Joon  sig  [saw]  and  wroot  hi  the  ile  of  Patmos  whaiine  he 
was  exiled  of  Domyciau  the  moost  wicked  prince. 

Wielif.  Prolog.  Apocalips,  fol.  143. 

But  yet  n'ere  Cristen  Bretons  so  exiled. 
That  ther  n'ere  som  which  in  hir  privitee 
Honoured  Christ,  and  hethen  folk  begiled 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4967. 


This  Jupiter  hym  dyd  exile.— Gower.  Con.  ^.  b.  v. 

For  thinking  to  haue  made  hiinselfe  strong  by  the  afiinitie 
of  Philip,  he  was  at  length  by  him  depriued  of  the  whole 
kyngdome,  and  ended  his  life  miserably  in  cxyle. 

Brende.  Qaintus  Curtius,  fol.  3. 

I  fonder  than  Cephisus,  foolish  child. 

Who  bauing  viewed  in  a  fountain  shere 
His  face,  was  with  the  loue  thereof  bLguil'd  ; 
I  fonder  loue  a  shade,  the  body  farre  cxit'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Yet  she,  most  faithfull  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofiill,  solitary  maid, 

Farr  from  all  people's  praise,  as  an  exile. 
In  wildernesse  and  wasteful  deserts  straid. 
To  seeke  her  knight.  Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  3.  I 

Fitz  Osborn  (as  some  report  was  executed  under  him,  or  1 
at  the  most)  was  discarded  into  a  foreign  service,  for  a  pretty  j 
shadow  ot  exilement.— Reliquia  Wottonianre,  p.  103. 

Being  now  no  longer  able  to  dissemble  her  resentment, 
[she]  grew  in  wrath  with  Ihr.ahim,  and  pave  a  second  and  I 
more  cruel  exilement  to  the  unfortunate  nurse  and  her  I 
darling  child  whom  she  banished  out  of  the  seraglio,  and  ' 
could  never  after  abide  the  Aga  that  introduced  them.  I 

Evelyn.  History  of  Padre  Otlemano.  i 
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Empedocles  blameth  exilily  or  sm.illness,  the  low  posture, 
and  the  over-streight  conformation  of  the  matrix. 

Holland.  Plutarch  ,  p.  691. 
By  reason  of  the  exility  and  smallness  of  the  parts,  there 
can  be  perceived  no  difference.— /rf.  lb.  p.  S3S. 

This  extreme  exility,  (of  a  particle  of  light,)  though  dif- 
ficult to  conceive,  it  is  easy  to  prove. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  21. 

EXILI'TION.  More  correctly  written  .E.rst7i. 
tion.  Lat.  Ex-silire,  to  leap  out,  (ex.  and  salire.  to 
leap.)     See  Exi'LT. 

Leaping,  or  springing  out. 

From  salt-petre  proeeedeth  the  force  and  the  report ;  for 
sulphure  and  smal-coal  mixed  will  not  take  firo  with  noise 
or  exilition.—Broicn.  J'ulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

EXI'MIOUS.  Lat.  Eximius,  quasi  cxemplus 
et  extra  cffiteros  positus;  as  if  taken  out  and 
placed  beyond  others :  particularly  applied  to 
animals  selected  for  sacrifice,  (Vossius.)  And  see 
Egregious. 

Select,  choice  ;  and  thus,  excellent. 

T,-ike  a  taste  out  of  th^  beginning  of  his  dedicatory  epistle : 
"  Egregious  Doctors  and  masters  of  the  eximiotw  and  arcane 
Science  of  Physick,  of  your  urbanity  exasperate  not  your- 
selves against  me  for  making  this  little  volume  of  physick," 


-Fuller.    Wc 


Hence  who  sees  not  that,  in  this  first  and  principal  mys- 
tcrj'  of  our  religion,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exhibited  to  us  as  a 
person,  that  about  him  as  such,  this  excellent  part  of  our 
duty,  this  eximious  worsliip,  is  conversant. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  34. 

EX-INANI'TION.  Lat.  Exinanire,  to  empty 
out,  (ex,  and  inan-is  ;  Gr.  Ivav,  to  empty.  )  C^xk- 
eram  has  the  verb  to  cxinanite,  which  he  explains 

To  make  empty,  to  spoil,  weaken  or  make  of  no 
force. 

There  is  some  pain  in  spiritualizing  of  flesh,  racking  it, 
fetching  it  from  the  lees,  rarifying  and  attenuating  the 
TTiei'iua  TiaxwuiiKvov  u^ofioxWipor  oiairnt,  the  spirit  incras- 
sate  by  vicious  diet,  as  Philoponus  calls  the  habituate  sin- 
ner, of  returning  the  gross  habit  of  sin  to  a  spareness  and 
slenderness  of  stature,  an  MiBOjjj'd'on  of  that  carnal  appetite 
which  hath  brought  in  all  the  grosser  joyes  which  hitherto 
wc  have  fed  on.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  478. 

It  was  \pr,aTOTm  Kai  ^iXai/SpMjria,  the  benignity  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  God,  which  induced  him  to  engage  his  son  upon 
such  a  debasement  and  exinanilion  of  himself,  that  we 
thereby  might  be  raised  to  a  capacity  of  salvation. 

Borrow,  vol.  iii,  Ser,  23, 


EXI 

Tis  matters  of  fact  his  Ma'r  would  have  me  deliver  to 
the  world  ;  let  me  have  them  authentic  then,  and  now  espe- 
cially in  this  crisis  of  exinanilioii,  (with  griefe  and  indigna- 
tion I  !,peak  it)  and  that  the  whole  nation  is  sinking. 

EvelffJi.  To  Clifford,  Nov.  1671. 

EX-I'NTRICATE.  Uit.Ex,  andmtncare,aius, 
10  rntangle. 
To  disentangle. 

A  man  surprised,  is  even  in  reason  more  than  half  beaten  : 
being  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  from  which  he  hath  no  way 
to  e.T-hitricnte  himself,  but  by  the  de.\trousness  of  his  inge- 
nuity.—J^ei/Aam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  CO. 


EXI'ST,  V. 

Exi'STENT. 
Exi'STF.XCF.. 
Exi'sTENCY. 
E.\I'STENTIAL. 


Lat.  Exist-crc,  or  cxsistere, 
to  stand  out,  (ex,  and  sisterc, 
■  to  stand. ) 

To  stand  out,  (sc.)  from 
the  surface  ;  and  thus,  to 
cause  a  (new  or  fresh)  sensation.  See  To  Be,  and 
Essence. 

Chaucer  uses  existence,  emphatically,  as  wc 
should  use  realiti/. 

To  bo ;  to  live ;  to  have  essence  or  being. 

She  maketh  through  her  aduersitie 

Men  full  clerely  for  to  se 

Him  that  is  frend  in  existcnri' 

From  him  that  is  by  apperencc.— C/iaMcr.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

I  do  beseech  you, 

That  by  your  vertuous  means,  I  may  againe 

E.visl,  and  be  a  member  of  his  lone, 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart, 

Intirely  honour.  Shahespcare.  Otlidlo,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

By  the  operation  of  the  orbcs. 

From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, 

Heere  I  disclaime  all  my  paternal  care, 

Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 

And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 

Hold  thee  from  this  for  eucr.— /rf.  A'.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  metaphysicians  look  upon  existence,  as  the  formal  an<l 
actual  part  of  a  being. 

H.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c.  i. 

Yea,  there  was  a  great  and  famous  sect  among  them  that 
denied  a  life  to  come,  and  the  c.i-i'sd'nce  of  immaterial  beings, 
for  the  Sadducees  say,  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  an- 
gels, nor  spirit.  Acts,  viii.  23.— Glunvill,  Ser.  6. 

Kor  is  it  onely  of  rarity,  but  may  be  doubted  whether  it  bo 
of  existency,  or  really  any  such  stone  in  the  head  of  a  toad 
at  M.— Brown.  Vuljar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

Neither  is  there  so  firm  and  close  an  union  betvri.xt  the 
soul  and  body,  as  there  is  betwixt  Christ  and  the  believing 
soul,  for  as  much  as  that  may  be  severed  by  death,  but  this 
never;  away  yet  with  all  gross  carnality' of  conceit,  this 
union  is  true  and  really  existent,  but  yet  spiritual. 

Bp.  Hall.  Hohj  Raptures,  ^c. 


■miatever  exists,  has  a  cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  of  its  ex- 
isteitce:  (afoundation,on  which  its  cxis/cnce relies;  aground 
of  reason  why  it  doth  exist,  rather  than  not  exist ;)  either  in 
the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  and  then  it  must  have  been 
of  itself  eternal :  or  in  the  will  of  some  other  being  ;  and  then 
that  other  being  most  at  least  in  the  order  of  nature  and 
causality  have  existed  before  it. 

Clarke.  Onthe  Atlrihutes,  Prop.  1. 


EXO 

The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a  weight  of  its  odium. 

and  otherwise  reduced  from  its  alarming  hulk,  the  agents 

thought  they  might  venture  to  print  a  list  of  the  creditors. 

Burke.  On  llie  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts. 

E'XORABLE.  \      Fr.Exorahle;   U.Esorabik; 

Exora'tiom.  \  Sp.Exorable ;  hat. Exorahilis, 
from  euorare,  (ex,  and  orare,  from  os,  oris,  the 
mouth.)     See  Adore,  and  Inexorable. 

That  can  or  may  be  prevailed  upon  by  prayer  ; 
that  can  or  may  bo  persuaded. 

Concerning  the  punishment  of  the  senatours  of  Capua, 
Fulvius  and  Claudius  could  not  agree.  Claudius  was  more 
tractable  and  exorahle,  and  might  soone  have  bene  intreateO 
for  a  pardon. — Holland.  Liiivf,  p. 5<J4. 


EXO 

There  is  one  part  provided  for  the  formation  of  the  body 
before  its  exit  into  the  world,  and  another  part  provided  for 
its  nourishment  after  it  is  come  into  the  world,  till  the  bird 
is  able  to  shift  for  and  help  itself. 

Derham.  Phi/sieu-Theolnji/,  b.  vii.  c.  I. 

Is  such  a  life  so  tediously  the  same, 

So  void  of  .ill  utility  or  aim. 

That  poor  Jonquil,  with  almost  cv'rj-  breath, 

.Sighs  for  hi.-:  exit,  vulgarly  c.iU'd  death.— Cowjjcr.  Hope. 

EXI'TIAL.  )      Lat. Ex Uialis,  from  ex-ire,  itum, 
Exi'tious.     J  to  go  out;  and   hence,   exilium, 
death,  and  critirdis,  deadly. 
Deadly,  mortal,  destructive. 

And  to  this  end  is  come  that  beginning  of  setting  up  of  \ 
images  in  churches,  then  iudged  harmlesse,  in  experience 
proved  not  only  harmfull.  but  exitious,  and  pestilent,  and  to  . 
the  destruction,  and  subversion  of  all  good  religion. 

Homilies.  Against  the  Perill  of  Idolatry,  pt.  iii. 

Such  .".s  repiir  to  Piiris  (where  it  is  excellent)  and  other  | 
like  places,  perfectly  recovering  of  their  health  ;  which  is  a 
demonstration  sufficient  to  confirm  what  we  have  asserted 
concerning  the  perniciousnesse  of  that  about  this  city,  pro- 
duced only  ffoni  this  exilial  and  intolerable  accident. 

Erelyii.  Fumifugium. 

E'XODUS.  ■)      Lat.  Exodiim,  which,  Vossius 

E'xoDE.  j  says,  universally  denotes  the  end ; 

from  Gr.  E^oSos,  ex-itvs,  way  or  passage  out. 

The  way  or  passage  out,  egress,  departure ;  the 
end,  termination,  or  conclusion  ;  the  catastrophe ;  ,  .pi,„pp  _ 

also,  a  dramatic  entertainment  introduced  at  the      P^  '  ^  j.         ^;^^,      ^^ 

end  of  he  regular  play     Mr.  Twmmg  calls  it,  the  j  -  .  j,^^  ^      ,^^  ^^^^^'  ^, 

condiidim/  act ;   Aristotle,  that  part  tvhich  has  no  '  >  d      _  . 

Choral  Ode  after  it. 


.  4-  Fleteh.  Love's  Cure,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

It  [Religion]  prompts  us  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  our 
brethren,  to  be  gentle  in  censure,  to  be  insensible  of  petty 
atTronts,  to  pardon  injuries,  to  be  patient,  cxorable  and  re- 
concileable  to  those  that  give  us  greatest  cause  of  offence. 


EXO'RBITATE, 

Exo'rbitant. 

Exo'rbitance. 

Exo'RBlTAXCy. 

Exo'rbitantly. 
de.) 


Esorhitantc ;  Sp.  Exor- 
hitante ;  Lat.  Exorbi- 
tans,  exccntrick,  (ex, 
and    orbis,    an     orbit, 


TlK 


the  youth  leaving  to  comedians,  the  acting  of  parts 
in  enterludes.  began  after  the  old  manner  to  let  flie,  one  at 
another,  nierrie  scofTes  and  jestes,  interlaced  within  their 
rime  and  meetcr,  which  therefrom  were  afterwards  called 
exodia,  and  were  inserted  commonly  in  the  Atellane  Come- 
dies.—//.jW-zwrf.  Livivs,  p.  251. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  patience,  with 
which  they  bore,  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  a  cruel  servitude 
of  fourscore  years,  to  which  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians 
had  reduced  them,  when  their  number  increased  in  every 
generation  so  vastly,  that  they  could  bring,  at  that  time  of 
the  exode,  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field. 
Bolingbroke.  Minutes  of  Ensays. 

Common  sense  is  sufficient  to  convince  us.  that  the  whole 
is  confined  to  the  two  generations  ;  between  the  eiodusirom 
Egjpt  and  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 


path  ;  to  exceed  bounds,  to  go  out  of  or  beyond 
compass ;  to  deviate  from  rule  or  order.  And 
thus  exorbitant  is,— 

Irregular,  enormous,  immoderate,  excessive. 

■Whereas  the  other  having  the  body  still  at  comman''  and 
ready  to  exorbitate  together  with  the  will,  and  to  sin  with  it 
for  company,  are  more  seen  and  discovered,  not  for  that  they 
be  more  fooli.Oi,  and  have  lesse  use  of  reason,  but  because 
they  have  greater  meanes  to  show  their  folly. 

Holland.  Plulareh,  p.  509. 
He  was  by  nature  over  dull  and  slow;  but  this  infirmitie 
he  tempered  with  a  very  good  a 
Jffering  : 


hee  did  exorbitate  and  ! 


3ursethat  he  tooke. 
ectedand  reformed,  whensoever 
vav  of  honestie 


Id.  An 


The 


1  then  of  their  indefinKeness  is  with  me,  not 
"  because  in  their  real  existent  natures  they  are  necessarily 
infinite,"  but  quite  the  reverse,  viz.  because  they  have  no 
real  existent  nature  at  all. — Late.  Enquiry.  Of  Spaee,  c.  1. 

"We  know  the  reasons,  in  part  at  least,  for  which  beings, 
much  lower  than  us,  exist :  why  may  there  not  then  be  very 
Euflocient  reasons  for  our  being  no  higher  than  we  are  ? 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  28. 

EXISTIMA'TION.  Lat.  Existimatio,  from 
Exiitimare,  (ex,  and  cestimare,  to  fix  a  price  or 
value.) 

Opinion,  valuation. 

How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for.  I  know  not ;  but  men's 

existimalion  follows  us  according  to  the  company  wc  keep. 

Speelator,  No.  45G. 

E'XIT.   Lat.  Ex-ire,  exitum,  to  go  out. 

\Yay  or  passage  out ;  departure. 
They  haue  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  playes  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seuen  ages. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Yet  that  wc  might 

Find  fair  concordance,  'twixt  hi.?  race  and  flight, 
Having  presented  rich  and  stately  scenes. 
He  scorn  d  an  exit  by  the  comm( 
FelHiam.  Lvsoria,  23. 


Warbn 


The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  6.  j  ought  t 


The  exode  or  catastrophe  is  prepared  by  the  coming  of  I 
Arviragus,  the  king's  son,  who,  having  escaped  with  life  in 
the  late  battle,  had  employed  the  intermediate  time  in  pri- 
vately collecting  his  father's  scattered  forces,  to  put  them 
again  into  a  condition  effacing  the  enemy. 

Mason.  Caractacus.  Argument. 


EXOLU'TION.     See  Exsolutio.n 
EXOMOLO'GESIJ 


And  now,  sir,  since  I  cannot  (how  secretly  faulty  soever) 
guesse  at  my  own  publick  exorbitances,  1  beseech  you, 
where  you  hear  my  name  traduced,  learn  of  mine  accusers 
(whose  Lynccan  eyes  would  seem  to  see  farther  into  me  then 
my  own)  "hat  singular  offence  I  have  committed. 

Bp.  Hall.  Letter  sent  from  the  Tower  to  Mr.  H.  S. 


For  it  is  easie  for  any  reader  to  observe,  that  all  the  seve- 
Gr.  Ehu.o\oyvins.  from  '  rali  ties  of  the  degrees  prohibited  run  still  upon  the  male; 
„,.       .,  t„  „„„f„o,    /t    •         „i;i,o  o.,^  i   .         i  under  which  if  the  like  e.rorft!/r7>Jces  of  the  other  sex  were 

^oixo\oy-(tf,  to  confess,  (tj,  OfJ.0!,  alike,  and  hoyus,  ■  ,,„,  „,^3„t  ,„  ^^  comprehended,  females  should  be  lawless, 
speech.)  and  the  law  imperfect.— Jrf.  Cases  of  Consc.  »ec.  4.  Case  4. 

A  common  confession.  |      y^.^^^^^  ^^j^g  [j^^  33^,5  ^f  Strafford's]  coming  under  the 

And  upon  this  account  all  publick  criminals  were  tied  to  '  cognizance  of  no  human  law,  a  new  one  was  made,  not  to 
a  publick  exomologesis  or  repentance  in  the  church,  who  bv  be  a  precedent,  but  his  destruction  :  to  snc\\  exnrbitancij 
confession  of  their  sins,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  eii-  .  were  things  arris-ed.-Evelgn.  Memoirs,  an  1641. 

tered  into  the  state  of  repentance  ;  and  by  their  being  sepa-  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  j^,^,^,^  indulgence 

To  the  exorbilant  waste  of  young  Caldoro, 
Your  nephew  and  your  ward,  hath  rendered  you 
But  a  bad  report  among  wise  men  in  Naples. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


from  the  participation  and  communion  of  the  my 
were  declared  unworthy  of  the  communion  with  Christ,  an 
a  participation  of  his  promises,  till  by  repentance,  and  tli 
fruits  worthy  of  it,  thev  were  adjudged  capable  of  God 
don.— B;;.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  10. 


par- 


V.  )        Lat.  Exonerarc,    (e 
)  and  onus,  a  load.) 


An  absolute  power  in  men  is.  for  the  most  part,  sinful 
and  injurious;  because  of  the  imperfection  of  their  will, 
which  is  not  able  to  bound  the  cxorbiinvcics  of  that  jiowcr: 
and  if  it  does  not  prove  actually  the  cause  of  sin,  yet  it  is 
always  a  temptation  to  \l.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 

'Tis  the  naked  man's  apparel  whicli  we  shut  up  in  our 
presses,  or  which  we  exorbi/anthi  rufne  and  flaunt  in  :  'tis 
the  needy  person's  gold  and  silver  which  we  closely  hide 
in  our  chests,  or  spend  idJy,  or  put  out  to  useless  use. 

Barrow,  vol.i.  Ser.  31. 
He  is  able  not  only  to  set  bounds  to  the  raging  sea,  and 
effectually  say  to  it,  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther, 
and  here  shall  the  proud  waves  be  stayed ;  but.  (what  is  far 
more,)  so  to  curb  and  moderate  those  stupendously  rapid 
For  the  body  which  we  now  have  is  adapted  unto  eating,  motions  of  the  mundane  globes  and  intercurrent  fluids,  that 
drinking,  nutrition,  coition,  and  other  ways  of  repletion  and  neither  the  unwieldiness  of  their  bulk,  nor  celerity  of  their 
exoneration.  Things  no  w.iy  agreeable  to  the  life  for  which  motions,  have  made  them  exorbitate  or  fly  oul ,  and  this  for 
we  arc  intended.— Rreu'.  Cosmo-Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  4.  i  many  ages.— Bny/e.   Works,  so\.  v.  p.  135. 

Thfv  [glands]  give  the  blood  time  to  stop  and  separate  '  If  the  planets  had  moved  in  those  lines  above  named; 
through  ilie  pores  of  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  secretorj-  sometimes  they  would  have  approached  to  the  sun  as  near 
ones,  which  afterwards  all  exonerate  themselves  unto  one  1  as  the  orb  of  Mercury,  and  sometimes  have  exiirbttatiti 
common  ductus,— itoy.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii  [  beyond  th«  distance  of  Saturn,— £«if/fj,  Ser.  S. 

732 


EXO'NERATE^ 

Exonera'tion. 

To  free  from  load  or  burthen ;  to  disburthen ; 
to  free  or  relieve  from  charge  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  dis- 
charge. 

But  when  those  borderers  wanted  further  place,  where- 
unto  they  might  exonerate  their  swelling  multitudes,  that 
were  bounded  in  by  the  great  ocean,  then  did  they  return 
upon  the  nations,  occupying  the  countries  through  which 
they  had  formerly  passed,  oppressing  first  their  neighbours, 
afterwards  the  people  more  remote. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  S.  s.  4. 


EXO 

The  distresses  of  government  aided  tlie  friends  of  liberty, 
■uho  manajed  their  advantage  so  well  as,  in  process  of  time, 
to  support  their  claims,  redress  their  grievances,  establish 
their  rights,  and,  in  a  word,  to  reduce  the  crown  from  the 
exorbitances  it  affected,  within  the  ancient  and  legal  boun- 
daries of  the  constitution. 

Hurd.  Scrm.  hvfore  l/ie  Lords,  Jan.  30,  17Sii. 

Vie  complain  of  what  we  call  the  exorbilnnt  multiplica- 
tion of  some  troublesome  insects ;  not  reflecting,  that  large 
portions  of  nature  might  be  left  void  without  it. 

Palcij.  Natural  Tlieolngy,  C.2C. 

E'XORCISE,  D.  ^   '    Vi:  Exorchcr  :    Sp.  £j- 
E'xoRCisER.  I  orcizar ;     It.   Esorcizzare ; 

E'xoRCisiN'G,  n.       V  Lat.  Exorcisare  ,-    Or.  E|- 
E'xoRCiSM.  I   opKi^-eiv,  e{,   and  o/JKif-cii/, 

E'xoRcisT.  J  adjurare,    Sacramento   acli- 

gere,  from  opKos,  juramentum  quasi  septum,  (sc. ) 
veritatis,  (Lennep.) 

To  bind  by  oath ;  to  charge  upon  oath  ;  and 
thus,  by  the  use  of  certain  vpords,  and  performance 
of  certain  ceremonies,  to  subject  the  devil  and 
other  evil  spirits  to  command,  and  exact  obedience. 
Minshew  calls  an  exorcist,  a  conjurer ;  and  it 
is  so  used  by  Shakespeare ;  and  exorcism,  conju- 
ration. 

But  also  summe  of  the  lewis,  exorcislis,  gheden  aboutc 
and  assaieden  to  clepe  the  name  of  the  Lord  Ihesu  Crist 
on  hem  that  hadden  yuele  spiritis,  and  seidcn,  I  conioure 
ghou  hi  Ihesu  Crist  whom  Poul  prechith. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  19. 

Then  certaine  of  the  vagabounde  Jewes,  e.xorcistes,  toke 
vpon  them  to  call  ouer  them  whiche  had  euell  spirites,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  sayig :  we  adiure  jou  by  Jesu 
whome  Paull  preacheth.— .B/i/i',  liiSI.  III. 

Lo  what  auailen  incantacions 
Of  exorcisms,  and  coniurasions. 

Lid'jate.  Siorij  of  Thches,  pt.  iii. 

For  hither  than  brought  he  al  vain  and  crafty  sciences, 
of  countyng,  riming,  shauing,  cxorcisinij,  enchaunting  and 
coniuring.— Bad;.  Englishe  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Sauynge  ones  (I  remembre)as  I  was  at  Maiden  in  Essexe, 
about  XX  yeares  ago,  I  found  an  olde  bishoppes  ordynary, 
or  bnke  of  their  exnrciimes,  for  church  halowinges,  belle 
blessinges,  and  oyled  orders  geuynge. — Id.  Apologtj,  fol.  23. 

He  impudently  cxorcizelh  devils  in  the  church,  whose 
pleasures  he  applaudes  in  stage  playes. 

Pnjnnc.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  12. 

Guid.  N'o  exorcisor  harme  thee. 
Jrui.  Nor  no  witch-craft  charrae  thee. 

Shakespeare.  Cijmbetinc,  Activ.  sc.  2. 

Their  ministery  and  monuments  exposed  to  utter  scorne : 
their  masses  ;  their  oblations  ;  their  adorations  ;  their  invo- 
cations ;  their  anoylings  ;  their  exorciziiiijs ;  their  shrift; 
their  absolutions  ;  their  images,  rood  lofts,  and  whatsoever 
else  of  this  kmi.—Bp.  Hall.  Apolngie  against  Brotenists. 

And  even  at  this  day  there  remaineth  a  most  notable  pre- 
cedent and  example  to  all  posteritie,  in  that  prescript  form 
of  rxircisme.  whereby  the  two  Decij,  both  father  and  sonne, 
betooke  themselves  to  all  the  hellish  fuiies  and  fiends  in- 
kinM.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  2. 

Bulling.  Ma.-iter  Hume,  we  are  therefore  provided ;  will 
her  ladyship  behold  and  heare  our  exorcismes. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  I'l.  Acti.  sc. -1. 

Whosoever  readeth  the  praier  or  exorcisme  that  is  used, 
and  which  the  warden  or  principall  of  the  colledge  of  the 
Quindecemvirs  is  wont  to  read  and  pronounce  to  the  exor- 
cisl ,  he  would  no  doubt  confesse  that  such  charmes  and 
execrations  be  of  great  importance  :  and  namely,  seeing 
they  have  been  all  approved  and  found  efTecluaU  by  the  ex- 
perience and  events  observed  for  the  space  of  eight'hundred 
and  thirtie  yentes.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  2. 

Kin.  Is  there  no  exorcist 
Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ! 
Is't  real  that  I  see. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Ifell  that  Ends  Hell,  .Vt  v.  sc.  3. 

Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let  me  have  a  paper  on  these  terrible 
groundless  sufferings,  and  do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds 
who  are  in  some  degree  possessed  as  I  am. 

Spectator,  No.  102. 

Surprises  none,  but  those  who  'ave  priests 

To  turn  him  out,  and  exorcists 

Supply'd  with  spiritual  provision. 

And  magazines  of  ammunition.— i/«rfiSre*,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

They  compared  this  performance  of  our  Lord  with  those, 
and  perhaps  with  things  which  they  had  seen  dime  in  their 
own  times  by  professed  exorcisers ;  and  the  comparison 
brought  them  to  this  conclusion,  that  "  it  was  never  so  seen 
in  Israel."— /fors%,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

To  evince  these  great  truths,  seems  to  have  been  the  end 
both  of  possessions  and  of  the  exorcisms. 

Warburton.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii. 


EXO 

In  which  I  dare  say  they  did  not  long  continue,  after  the 
exorcist  had  thus  consigned  them  over  to  Satan,  now  let 
loose  to  do  Mr.  Wesley  honour. 

Warburton.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

It.   Esordio ; 


EXO'RDIU.M.  >      ¥t.  Exorde 

Exo'rdi.\l.  S  Sp.  Exordia ;  Lat.  Exordium, 


\      Fr.  1 

f  Sp.  i?.r, 
from  Exordiri,  to  begin  from,  {ex,  and  ordiri,  to 
begin.) 

A  beginning,  a  preface. 

And  at  last,  out  of  some  premeditate  flourish,  there  comes 
forth  by  him  who  is  the  bolder  of  the  twaine  and  more  con- 
fident of  speech,  some  pleasant  and  delightsome  exordium 

beginning  of  speech.— /fo«««rf.  Ammianus,  p.  387. 

This  whole  exordium  [ot  Paradise  Lost]  rises  very  happily 
to  noble  language  and  sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transition 
to  the  fable  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

Spectator,  No.  303. 

I  have  sometimes,  however,  been  very  much  distasted  at 
this  way  of  writing,  by  reason  of  the  long  prefaces  and 
ordiums  into  which  it  often  betrays  a  writer. 

Addison.  Of  Ancient  Medals,  Dial.  3. 

The  exordium  of  the  Scribleriad  proposes  only  to  lead  an 
hero,  whose  curiosity  has  already  carried  him  into  so  many 
perilous  adventures,  through  new  attempts  equally  diflicuit 

id  hazardous.— Comirjrfje.  The  Scribleriad. 

Prolixity  of  paragraph,  and  length  of  sentence  are  peculiar 
Milton.  This  is  seen,  not  only  in  some  of  his  exordial  in- 
leations  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  in  many  of  the  religious 
addresses  of  a  like  cast  in  the  prose  works,  but  in  his  long 
ise.—Warton.  Milton,  Pref. 

EXORNA'TIOX.    Lat.  Exornatio,  from  E.vor- 
narc,  to  deck  or  dress  out,  (ex,  and  ornare,  to  deck 
'  dress.)     See  Adorn. 
Decoration,  adorning,  or  ornatncnt. 

Exornation  is  a  gorgious  beautifying  of  the  tongue  with 
borrowed  wordes.  and  change  of  sentence  or  speech  with 
much  varietie.— ;r;7soH.  Arte  of  Rhctorique,  p.  172. 

Oh,  it  flowes  from  her  like  nectar,  and  shee  doth  give  it, 
at  sweete,  quicke  grace,  and  exornation  in  the  composure, 

that  (by  this  good  ayre,  as  1  am  an  honest  man,  would  I 
light  never  stirre.  sir,  but,)  she  does  observe  as  pure  a 

_  iirase,  and  use  as  choice  figures  in  her  ordinary  confereuces, 

as  any  be  i'  the  Arcadia. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

lie  [Dinarchus]  did  imitate  Hyperides.  or  as  some  think 
Demosthenes  in  regard  of  that  pathetical  spirit  in  moving 
affections,  and  the  emphatical  force  which  appeareth  in  his 
stile.  Certainly  in  his  figures  and  exornaiions  he  followeth 
him  very  evidently. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  769. 

EXOSSA'TION.  )      Lat.  Exos,  boneless,  {ex, 
Exo'ssEOLs.  )  and  05, bone. )  Exosseoiis, — 

Boneless,  without  bone. 


The  like  also  in  snails,  a  soft  and  exosseous  animal,  whereof 
in  the  naked  and  greater  sort,  as  though  she  would  requite 
the  defect  of  a  shell  on  their  back,  nature,  neer  the  head 
hath  placed  a  flat  white  stone,  or  rather  testaceous  con- 
cretion.—£)o«.'«.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.l3. 


EXOTE'RICK,  ff(if-. ' 

Exote'rick,  n. 

Exote'ricai.. 

Exote'ric^llv. 

Exo'tery. 

Exo'tick,  n. 

Exo'tick,  adj. 

Exo'tical. 


Fi:  Exotique;  It.  Eso- 
tico ;  S\i.Exolico ;  Lat. 
Exoticus;  Gr.  E|«Tepi- 
Koj,  external,  tluTinos, 
foreign  ;  from  E^a,  out, 
forth.  Exotcrical,  is 
applied  to — 

External  professions 
exter- 


of  doctrine ;  public  doctrines ;   and 
nal,  open,  public.     Exotick — 

External ;  and  thus,  foreign,  or,  according  to 
our  old  English,  outlandish. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings 
into  acroamatiral  and  exoterical,  some  of  them  contained 
oncly  choice  matter,  and  they  were  read  privately  to  a  select 
auditory:  others  contained'but  ordinary  stufi'  and  were 
promiseuouslv,  and  in  public  exposed  to  the  hearing  of  all 
that  wo\ild.— ifn/f.  Rem.  Ser.  John,  xviii.  36. 

^^^^o  think  new  air  new  vices  may  create, 
And  stamp  sin  lawful  in  another  state; 
\Mio  m.-ike  exotick  customs  native  arts, 
And  loose  Italian  vices  English  parts. 

Carticright.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Bayning. 

So  dainty  wore  the  Romans  in  their  language  then,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  any  exotic  or  strange  word  to  be  en- 
franchise among  them,  or  enter  into  any  of  their  diplomata, 
and  publick  instniments  of  command  or  justice. 

Hou-rtl,  b.  iv.  Let.  19. 
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I  will  the  rather  shew  and  proove,  that  we  may  both  jire- 
serve  and  recover  our  health  well  enough  without  these 
exoticall  and  forein  drugs ;  and  that  each  region  is  furnished 
sufliciently  with  home-physick  of  their  owne. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  24. 

No  more  is  there  between  us  and  perfumes  or  other 
forraine  and  exoticall  sauces,  and  yet  you  would  have  us  to 
abstain  from  them,  rejecting  and  blaming  on  all  sides,  that 
■which  in  any  pleasure  is  neither  profitable  or  needful!. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  476. 

Those  vast  exotick  animals,  which  the  multitude  flocks  to 
see,  and  which  men  give  money  to  be  allowed  to  gaze  ou 
have  had  many  of  them  less  of  my  admiration  than  the 
little  caterpillar,  (as  learned  naturalists  esteem  it)  to  which 
we  are  beholden  for  silk.— Boy/e.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

Exotick  terms,  I  hope  you  will  find,  that  I  have  not  at  all 
affected,  but  rather  studiously  declined  the  use  of  them, 
which  custom  lias  not  rendered  familiar,  unless  it  be  to 
avoid  the  frequent  and  unwelcome  repetition  of  the  same 
word  (so  troublesome  to  the  ear,  and  so  much  forbidden  by 
orators)  or  for  some  peculiar  significancy  of  some  such  word, 
whose  energy  cannot  be  well  expressed  in  our  language,  at 
least  without  a  tedious  circumlocution.— /d.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like  that  of  the  other 
sects,  was  divided  into  the  exoteric  and  esoteric ;  the  open,  . 
taught  to  all ;  and  the  secret,  taught  to  a  select  number. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  Note  B.  B. 

He  divided  his  disciples  (says  Origen)  into  two  classes,  the 
one  he  called  esoteric,  the  otlier  exoteric.  For  to  those  be 
intrusted  the  more  perfect  and  sublime  doctrines ;  to  these 
he  delivered  the  more  vulgar  and  popular.— /i/.  /*.  b.  iii.  s.  3. 

It  is  then  evident  from  these  passages  that,  in  his  exoterics, 
he  gave  the  world  both  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  Note  [F.] 

It  would  be  hard,  on  the  supposition  that  this  knowledge 
was  ever  entirely  lost  among  men,  to  account  for  the  belief 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  which  prevailed  in  the  esnierical,  or 
secret  doctrines  of  philosophers,  while  their  exoteiical,  or 
publick  doctrines,  were  favourable  to  polytheism. 

Bolingbrokc,  Ess.  3.  On  Monotheism. 

But  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  teach  these  ob- 
jectors that  it  must  needs  be  handled  exotericnlly,  Jambli- 
chus's  authority  must  decide  between  us. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  6.  3. 

The  first  observation  I  shall  make  on  this  long  passage  is, 
that  the  same  subject,  namely  the  nature  of  superior  beings, 
was  handled  in  a  two-fold  manner,  exoterically  ;  and  then 
the  discourse  was  of  the  national  gods :  csoterically ;  and 
then  it  was  of  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  2.  That  the 
exoteric  teaching  admitted  fable  and  falsehood,  fabulosa  vel 
licita,  the  esoteric  only  what  the  teacher  believed  to  be  true, 
nihil  fabulosumpenitus.— Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  s.  2. 

The  ancients  delivering  their  lectures  by  word  of  mouth, 
could  adapt  their  subjects  to  their  audience,  reserving  their 
esoterics  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out  exoterics  only  to  the 
vulgar.— Sea rcA.  Freewill,  p.  172.  N. 


Is  hope  exotic  ?  grows  it  not  at  home? 

Yes,  but  an  object  bright  as  orient  morn 

May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  hu-cwe.—Cou'per.  Hope. 


EXPA'ND,  V. 

Expa'nse. 

Expa'nsed. 

Expa'nsible. 

Expaxsibi'lity. 

Exp.A'Nsioy. 

Expa'nsive. 

Expa'nsure. 


It.  Espandere ;  Lat.  Ex- 
pandere,  to  open  out,  {ex, 
and  pandere,  which  Vossius 
thinks  is  from  Gr.  iaiveiv, 
whence  avoiKoyais  may  be 
^avTos,  apertus,  open. ) 

To  throw  or  lay,  to  stretch 
or  spread,  open ;   to  dilate, 


to  extend,  to  widen,  to  broaden. 

He  catches  at  the  stream  with  greedy  lips  ; 
From  his  toucht  mouth  the  wanton  torrent  slips ; 
You  laugh  now,  and  expand  your  careful  brow  ; 
'Tis  finely  said,  but  what's  all  this  to  you  ? 

Caiflcy.  Ess.  Of  Avarice. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were.land  that  ever  butn'd 
AVith  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid,  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Again  th'  Almighty  spake  :  let  there  be  lights 

High  in  th'  expunec  of  heaveu,  to  divide 

The  day  from  night.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Tlie  like  doth  Beda  report  of  Belerophon's  horse  which, 
framed  of  iron,  was  placed  between  two  loadstones,  with 
wings  expansed,  pendulous  in  tlie  ayre. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  u.  c.  3. 

So  that  bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  expanded.   _ 

Grew.  Cotmo  Sacra,  D.  i.  c.  5. 


EXP 

For  th«  extent  of  his  fathome,  Of  distance  betwixt  the 
.'Xtremity  of  tlie  fingers  of  either  hand  upon  expansions,  is 
■qual  unto  the  space  between  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the 
■roKU.—JBroun.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

But  by  increase  of  swift  expansive  light, 
Tlie  lost  horizon  was  apparent  grown, 
And  many  towTS  salute  at  once  their  sight, 
The  distant  glories  of  a  royal  town. 

Davenant.  Gondiberl,  b.  ii.  c.  ]. 
Xow  love  in  night,  and  night  in  love  exhorts 
Courtship  and  dances  :  all  your  parts  employ. 
And  suit  night's  rich  expatisure  with  your  joy. 

Marlow  §•  Chapman.  Hero  ^  Lcandet\ 
Stili  nearer  heaven  his  virtues  shone  more  bright. 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height ; 
The  martyr's  glorv  crown'd  the  soldier's  fight. 
Dryden.  Epit.        "'    ~  " 


times  Fairbone. 


From  the  bleak  beach,  and  broad  expanse  of  sea, 
'J'o  lofty  Salem,  Thought,  direct  thy  way  ; 
Mount  thy  light  chariot,  move  along  the  plains. 
And  end  thy  flight  where  Hezekiah  reigns. 

Parncll.  T/ic  Gift  of  Poetry.  Hexeldah. 

All  have  springiness  in  them,  and  (notwithstanding)  be, 
by  reason  of  their  shape,  readily  expansible  on  the  score  of 
their  native  structure,  as  also  by  heat,  girations,  and  other 
motions,  and  compressible  by  an  external  force  into  a  very 
little  room.— Boj/n.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  614. 

Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple,  abstract  conception,  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it  from  ex- 
tension, which  by  some  is  used  to  express  this  distance  only 
as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  matter,  and  so  includes,  or  at 
least  intimates,  the  idea  of  body :  whereas  the  idea  of  pure 
distance  includes  no  such  thing. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undcrst.  b.  ii.  c.  15.  s,  1, 
Then  no  more 

Th'  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold ; 

But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul, 

Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them  thin. 

Fleecy,  and  white,  o'er  all-surrounding  heaven. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

His  bashful  hounds  disclosing  ;Merit  breaks  ; 

And,  big  with  fruits  of  glory,  Virtue  blows 

.E.r;)««sJi!p  o'er  the  land.  Id.  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

tOft  from  the  boxes  we  perceived  her  spy  us,) 
Whether  she  [Taste]  lik'd  us  and  our  warm  endeavours, 
AV'hether  she  found  th.at  we  dcscrv'd  her  favours. 
I  know  not,  but  'tis  certain  she  commanded 
Our  humble  theatre  shotild  be  expanded. 

Cunningham.  J  Prologue  spoken  at  York. 
Praise  him.  Sun,  at  each  extreme. 
Orient  streak,  and  western  beam ; 
Jloon  and  stars  of  mystic  dance, 
Silv'ring  iu  the  blue  expanse.  Smart,  Ps.  148. 

Venus,  all-bounteous  queen,  whose  genial  pow'r 

Diffuses  beauty,  in  unbounded  store, 

Th.rongh  seas  and  fertile  plains,  and  all  that  lies 

Beneath  the  starr'd  expansion  of  the  skies. 

Peallie.  Lucretim,  b.  i. 

A  distant  view  of  jEgina  and  of  Megara,  of  the  Fh-setis 
and  of  Corinth,  then  in  ruins,  melted  the  soul  of  an  ancient 
Boman,  for  a  while  suspended  his  private  sorrows,  and  ab- 
sorbed his  sense  of  personal  afiliction,  in  a  more  expansive 
and  generous  compassion  for  the  fate  of  cities  and  states. 

Eustace.  Tour  through  Italy,  c.  10. 

EXPA'TIATE,  V.  ^       More?  properly  Ex-spa- 
ExPATiA'TiONf.  \tiale.       Lat.  Ex-.-tpaliari, 

Exp.\'ti.\toii.  J  e.r,     and    spntiaii,     from 

Spntium,  which  Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr. 
3to5ioi',  and  this  a?ro  ttjs  o-rao-euj ;  denoting  the 
place  or  station  for  spectators,  of  athletic  contests, 
quia  stantes  spectarent ;  because  they  behold  those 
contests  standing.  Stadium  was  thence  generalized 
in  its  application  to  amj  place :  and  as  from  the 
place  or  room  which  any  thing  occupies,  we  judge 
of  its  size  or  magnitude,  hence  it  was  extended  by 
usage  to  express,  magnitude,  size,  room. 

to  roam,  to  occupy,  to  spread  through,  room 
or  .<ipace ;  to  rove  or  ramble ;  to  make  excursions, 
to  enlarge  or  extend,  or  give  extent  or  enlarge- 
ment to ;  to  take  a  wider  or  more  extensive  range. 

There  may  we  see  thy  soule  expaciale. 
And  with  true  feruor  sweetly  meditate 
Vpon  oui"  Sauiour's  sutferings. 

Beaumont.  An  Elegy  to  Sir  John  Hiaumont. 

They  [the  Bees]  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 

Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

'The  suburb  of  the  straw-built  citadel. 

New  rub'd  with  baum  expaiinte  and  confer 

Thir  State  afiairs.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Therefore  Nature  commandeth  all,  and  these  three  are  her 
substitute  administrators,  the  course  of  Nature,  the  cxpatia- 
ti(in  of  Nature  and  Art,  or  the  cooperation  of  Man  with 
Nature  in  particular. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wuls,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


EXP 

The  pip.?  of  seven  reeds,  doth  evidently  demonstrate  the 
consent  and  harmony,  or  discordant  concord  of  Nature, 
which  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  seaven  wand'ring 
starres :  for  there  are  no  other  errors,  or  manifest  cxpalia- 
tions  in  Heaven,  save  those  of  the  seaven  planets. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  H'ats,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all  man- 
kind have  of  Fame,  and  the  inexpressible  pleasure  which 
there  is  in  the  approbation  of  worthy  men,  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  worthy  actions.— Spectator,  No.  218. 

Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  leaves 
it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  therein. 

Id.  No.  494. 


ancn;  .1     I  I  !  the  use  of  Religion  to  Society,  and 

if  I  !!    .  I  ;I:e  origin  and  use  of  the  Egyptian 

hicinL:,;.:  I     ,  1,  \   :    Ml  vindicate  the  logical  propriety  of  the 

"wa'i'bur^on.  Ded.  (1765)  to  Lord  Mansfield. 

The  person  intended  by  Montfaucon  as  an  cxpalialor  on 

tlic  word  "  Endovellicus,"  I  presume  is  Thomas  Reinesius. 

Pegge.  Anonym.  ]i. '.^01. 

EXPA'TUIATE.  Lat.  Kv,  and  Potria,  our 
country,  or  paternal  land.  Cotgrave  has  Ex- 
pairiatiuH  and  e.rpatrie,  which  last  ho  explains ; 
"  from  home,  banished,  absent  from,  or  out  of  his 
own  country." 

The  word  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fami- 
liarly used  in  English  till  the  period  of  the  French 
revohition.     Fr.  Expatrier. 


adj. 


KXPE'CT,  V. 

KxPF.'oT,  n. 

Em'e'ct.-vi'.i.e. 

Exp.-.'t 

ExpE't 

Expe'ctaxxe. 

Kxpe'ctancy. 

Expf.'ctative,  adj. 

EXPE'CTATIVE,  H. 

Expe'cter. 
Expe'ctinglv. 


More  properly  Ex- 
spcct.  U.Aspt'ltare;  Lat. 
Exspectiire.  to  look  out, 
(ex,  and  spectarc,  to  look; ) 
G  r.  Sxeireij'.  Exspcciniites 
sa>po  cxiraus  spcctandi 
causa. 

To  look  out ;  to  stand, 
stay  or  await,  upon  the 
look  out  for ;  to  await  the 
coming;  to  look  for  or 
await  an  event ;  to  see  the  probability  or  likeli- 
hood of  an  event :  sometimes,  with  a  subaudition 
of  /lope  or  fear. 


■\Vhen  contrarj'e  to  theyr  expectacion,  our  enemycs  saw 
vs  who  they  beleued  to  haue  ben  fled,  return  vpon  them  with 
force  of  armes,  they  were  not  able  to  abide  so  much  as  the 
onset,  but  at  the  fyrst  meting  faking  theraselues  to  their 
heles,  fled  to  the  next  v;ooies.—Golding.  Casar,  fol.  151. 

He  so  stirred  the  multitude  to  the  fauor  of  frug,Viily,  (hat 
some  of  them  which  were  vtterlye  drowned  in  riot,'  were, 
contrary  to  all  hope  and  expectation  broughte  again  to  good 
thrift.— /ii(.  Justine,  fol.  94. 

TOiereunto  the  multitude  of  M-ptc/u/ira  graces  hath  beene 
a  great  impediment  and  let.— Fox.  Martyrs,  Hen.VI.  p.GKi. 

And  if  piety  be  wanting  in  the  priests,  equity  in  the  judges, 
or  the  magistrate  be  found  rated  at  a  price,  what  justice  or 
religion  is  to  be  expected?  whicli  are  the  only  two  attributes 
make  kings  akinne  to  Gods.- £.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

Nor  is  its  substantial  conversion  expei-lible  in  any  com- 
position or  aliment  wherein  it  is  taken. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

He  [Sir  .Tulius  Cffisar]  continued  more  than  twenty  j'ears 
Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and,  though  heaved  at  by  some  expect- 
ants, sate  still  in  his  place,  well  poyzed  therein  with  his 
gravity  aud  integrity. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Middlesex. 

.Ene.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides, 
What  further  you  will  doe  ? 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  S,-  Cress.  Act  iv.  s.  5. 

Ophe.  O  what  a  noble  miiide  is  heere  o"rc-tlirowne ! 
The  courtiers,  soldiers,  schollers;  eye,  tongue,  sword; 
Til'  expectansie  and  rose  of  the  faire  State, 
The  glasse  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  forme, 
Th'  obseru'd  of  all  obseruers,  quite,  quite  downe. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iil.  so.  1. 

But  Perseus  by  that  deed,  as  he  confinned  the  hearts  of 
the  Romanes,  so  he  quailed  not  a  little  the  courages  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  depended  upon  the  hope'and  e-vpectancie 
of  theu  aii.~IIoi:and.  Livics,  p.  1187. 


EXP 

He  hath  a  mighty  burden  to  sustain. 
Whose  fortune  doth  succeed  a  gracious  prince  ( 

Or  where  men's  expectations  entertain 
Hopes  of  more  good,  and  more  beneficence. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  to  the  King's  Majetty, 

For  by  his  royal  goodness  and  by  your  favorable  medi 
ation,  I  am  already  abundantly  s.ttisfled  in  some  cxpectatires, 
(as  marks  of  his  grace,  and  of  your  patronage)  which  have 
not  only  exceeded  my  merits,  but  even  quieted  mine  appe- 
tites.— Reliquia;  Wottonianie,  p.  486. 

Hest.  yEneas,  call  my  brother  Troylus  to  me : 
And  signifie  this  louing  enferview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Troian  part, 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  ^-  Cress.  Act  iv.  so.  5. 

Dam.  Who  's  that,  boy  ? 

Boy.  Another  juggler,  with  a  long  name.  O  that  yo;ir 
expeclors  would  be  gone  hence,  now,  at  the  first  act;  or  ex- 
pect no  more  hereafter  than  they  understand. 

£.  Jonson.  The  Magnetick  Lady,  Act  i. 

Meanwhile,  unknowing  of  the  captive  chief, 
Pompey  prepares  to  march  to  his  relief. 
He  means  the  scattering  forces  to  unite, 
Aud  with  increase  of  strength  expect  the  fight. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  ii. 

The  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  do  with  good  conscience  (in 
that  measure  which  is  expectable  from  the  natural  inlirmity 
and  pravity  of  man  in  various  degrees,  some  more,  some 
less  strictly,)  serve  God,  and  obey  his  laws. 


It  is  counted  a  valuaV.ie  thing,  and  may  be  estimated  at  a 
certain  rate,  for  a  man  to  be  one  amongst  four  or  live  equal 
competitors  for  a  place,  to  be  the  fourth  or  fifth  expectant  of 
an  inheritance.— W'iWiHj.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

But  long  expectance  of  a  bliss  delay'd, 

Breeds  anxious  doubt,  and  tempts  the  sacred  maid. 

Parncll.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

How  often  doth  a  man  do  that  in  the  fury  and  expectancies 
of  lust,  for  which,  when  his  ardours  are  over,  he  is  ready  to 
bite  his  nails  for  very  vexation. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

Though  Virtue  is  unquestionably  worthy  to  be  chosen  for 
its  own  sake,  even  without  any  expectation  of  reward  ;  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  intirely  self-sulhcient, 
and  able  to  support  a  man  under  all  kind  of  sufferings,  and 
even  death  itself,  for  its  sake,  without  any  prospect  of  future 
recompence.— Ciorte.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 


I  mean  that  when  any  organ  of  sense  is  for  some  time 
afiected  in  some  one  manner,  if  it  be  suddenly  affecltd 
otherwise,  there  ensues  a  convulsive  motion ;  such  a  con- 
vulsion as  is  caused  when  any  thing  happens  against  tlio 
expectance  of  the  mm6.— Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Thus  for  example,  in  joy  the  pleasing  part  of  the  impres- 
sion owes  its  origin  to  the  possession,  or  undoubted  cq'cc- 
tancy,  of  some  desirable  good. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  I, 

'Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequester'd  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on, 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  State, 
That  promis'd  oiire  more  firmness,  so  assail'd, 
Ttiat  all  its  tempest  beaten  turrets  shake. 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 

Cou'per.  Task,  b.  v. 

In  its  general  operr.tion,  the  indulgence  of  hope  is  mixed 
with  certain  portions  of  doubt  and  solicitude,  but  when 
doubt  is  removed,  and  the  expectation  becomes  sanguine, 
hope  rises  into  joy,  and  it  has  been  known  to  produce  trans- 
ports and  ccstacies,  equally  with  the  full  accomplishment 
of  ardent  desires.— ComiH.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


iATE,  V.  ^        Lat.  Expcciorare, 
JN'.  V  to  throw  out  from  the 

k-E,  n.         J  hre!xst,{ex,anApectus, 


EXPE'CTORATE,  v. 

Expector.Vtion'. 

Expi.'ctorative,  n.         J  breast,(ex,  andpertw 
the  breast. )     Used  chiefly  in  medical  works. 

To  throw  or  heave  out,  eject  or  emit  from  the 
breast. 

They  affirm,  that  as  well  the  one  as  the  other,  doth  cvpcc- 
torat  the  fleame  gathered  in  the  chest. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxiv.  c.  16. 

Copious  bleeding  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disease,  [inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;]  hut, 
when  ihe-expectoratiou  goes  on  successfully,  not  so  proper, 
because  it  sometimes  suppresseth  it,  and,  in  that  case, 
sudorifics  thicken  the  matter  that  is  expectorated. 

Arbuthnot.  Of  Diet,  c.  3. 


If  we  take  but  a  cursory  view  of  past  times,  we  shall  see 
that  many  who  are  now  justly  considered  as  models  of  virtue 
and  of  political  wi.sdom,  were  in  fheir  day  aspersed  with  all 
the  venom  which  the  virulence  of  party  could  expectorate 
upon  them.— A'no,r,  Ess.  6. 


EXP 


EXP 


EXPE'DIATE, 

E\pe'dient,  adj. 
Expe'dient,  n. 
Expe'dienxe. 
Expe'diency. 
Expe'diently. 
e'xpeuite,  v. 

E'XPEDITE,  adj. 
E'-XPEniTELY. 

Expedi'tion. 
Expedi'tious. 
Expedi'tiously. 
Expedi'tive,  adj. 
denuice,  entanglement 


Fr.  Expedier ,-  It.  Es. 
pcdirc;  Sp.  Expedir;  Fr. 
Expedient  ,■  It.  Espedienle,- 

Sp.  E.rpedientc ;  Lat.Ex- 
ped-iie.  Expedire  dicitur, 
qui  pedein  rctentuni  libe- 
ral ;  he  is  said,  expedire, 
who  sets  at  liberty  a  foot 
held  fast.  See  Despatch. 
To  free,  disentangle  or 
disenthrall,  from  that 
which  holds  fast  or  re- 
tains ;  to  free  from  hin- 
pe-dimcnt;  to  set  free 


for  motion,  for  flight ;  and  thus,  to  set  forward 
give  a  quick  or  ready  way  ;  give  speed  or  despatch 
to  ;  to  quicken,  to  hasten,  to  accelerate. 

Expedient,  the  n.  is — a  quick,  prompt,  ready 
way  or  means ;  someti;nes,  a  by-way  or  path, 
taken  instead  of,  or  to  avoid  the  direct  way  ;  and 
thus,  a  shift  or  device,  an  e^•asion. 

Expedient,  the  adj. — quick,  ready,  easy,  apt, 
convenient,  suitable,  fit,  or  proper. 

An  expedition, — a  march  or  journey,  or  voyage, 
requiring  promptness  or  despatch ;  and  thus, 
Shakespeare  uses  expedience.  He  also  uses  exjie- 
dient  as  expeditious  is  now  commonly  used. 

Burnet  uses  the  v.  ii.r-pede,  opp.  to  im-pcde. 

Keuerthelesse  I  tell  you  the  truths,  it  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  awaye,  for  yf  I  goo  not  away,  that  Comforter  wyll 
not  come  vnto  you. — Bible,  1551.  Joliji,  c.  IG. 

She  commuted  the  same  ^oorke  to  Maister  Frauncisce 
Malet,  doctour  in  the  facultie  of  diuenitee,  with  all  celeritee 
and  I'xpedlcion  to  he  finished  and  made  complete. 

Udul.  To  Queen  Catherine. 


AVhe  winter  time  was  expired,  cotrary  to  his  custome,  he 
goeth  into  Italy  with  as  much  expeditiu  as  mijxht  he. 

Guiding.  Ca-sar,  fol.  2"0. 

He  landed  his  armye  in  the  haaen  of  Taient,  leadynge  with 
him  his  two  yonger  sonnes,  Helen  and  Alex.-mder,  to  beare 
liim  company  in  his  farre  cxpcdiUon. — Id.  Justine,  fcl.  yj. 

Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leysure  yield  them  further  meanes 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highnesse  losse. 

Shakespeare.  Rick.  U.  Act  i.  sc.  -1. 

She  \ftie  mother  of  Cleomenes]  wrote  unto  him,  that  he 
should  not  spare  to  do  any  thing  that  should  be  expedient 
for  the  honour  of  Sparta,  without  fear  of  displeasing  Ttokmy, 
or  for  regard  of  ai;  old  woman  and  a  young  boy. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  C75. 

And  the  Roman  religion  is  commodious  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  finding  out  expedients  either  for  removing  quite 
away,  or  for  shifting  from  one  to  another,  all  personal  pu- 
nishments.—Bj-erin/.  Saul  ^  Samuel,  c.  21. 

• Then  let  me  heare 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmerland, 
What  yesternight  our  councell  did  decree. 
In  forwarding  this  deare  e.xpedience. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  IT.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Matters  of  good  order  in  holy  affaires  may  be  ruled  by  the 

wise  institution  of  men  according  to  reason  and  expedicncij. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cora.  The  Angell  S;  Zacharie. 

Well,  push  him  out  of  dores, 

And  let  my  oflicers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  vpon  his  house  and  lands  : 
Do  this  cxpedienllij,  and  turn  him  going. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

All  this  is  plainly  expedited  with  the  same  ease,  and  less 

perplexity  and  multiplicity,  by  the  immediate  command  of 

the  divine  will  and  power  in  the  first  production  of  things. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  323. 

In  these  dayes,  remarkable  above  the  rest,  was  the  profit- 
able and  expedite  service  of  Julius,  colonell  of  the  footmen 
on  the  further  side  of  Taurus. — Holland.  Ammianus,^.iZl. 

Great  plentie  of  them  is  in  the  country  of  the  Sydraci,  the 
utmost  limit  of  Alexander  the  Great  his  expeditions  and 
voiages.— /d.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  6. 

I  apprehend  it  as  a  safest  course. 

And  may  be  easily  accomplished  ; 

Let  us  be  all  most  expeditious. 

Massinger.  The  Old  Law   Act  i.  sc.  1. 

For  which  he  expeditioushj  provided 

That  part  of  land  into  his  power  to  get, 
V/hich  if  made  good  might  keep  his  foes  divide<l. 
Their  combination  cunningly  to  let. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 

But  I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expeditive  in  that 

kind  ;  but  as  one  that  have  a  feeiing  of  my  duly,  and  of  the 

case  of  others.    Wy  endeavour  shall  be  to  hear  patiently, 


and  to  c.ist  my  order  into  such  a  mold  as  may  soonest  bring 
the  subject  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

Bacon.  Speech,  on  Taking  his  Place  in  Chancery. 

When  any  see  was  vacant,  a  writ  was  issued  out  of  the 
chancery  for  seising  on  all  the  temporal  ities  of  the  bishoprick, 
and  then  the  king  recommended  one  to  the  Pope,  upon  which 
his  bulls  were  crpeded  at  Home. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  h.  i. 

Great  alterations  in  some  kind  of  merchandise  may  serve 
for  the  present  instant,  to  c.vpediate  their  business. 

Sir  £.  Sandgs.  State  of  Religion. 

Prerogative  being  wound  up  to  this  height  in  England, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  Church  tending  to  a  conjunction  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  before  any  farther  progress  should  be  made 
therein  here,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  pulse  of 
Scotland  should  be  felt,  and  they  pcrswaded  or  compelled  to 


the  like 
Like  trick; 


my. 


-Ludlou 
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to  stop  a  raging  llcod, 
Or  mollify  a  mad-brain'd  senate's  mood  : 
Of  all  expedients  never  one  was  good. 

Drgde 

But  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  in  most  cases  to  determine 
concerning  the  e.vpedience  of  actions  ;  that  is  to  sav,  whether 
it  be  best  and  fittest  for  a  man  to  do  them  or  ho.  ' 

From  a  wise  consideration  of  humant'  in  .      :< 

events  here,  we  may  collect  the  reasona' : 
the  expediency,  the  moral  or  prudential  nvi.     .;\     i  a  i, me 
judgment,  according  to  which  men  shall  re^'._■i^  e  due  recuni- 
pences,  answerable  to  their  demeanour  in  this  lite. 

Barron;  vol.  ii.  Ser.  02. 

The  Earl  of  Ormond  being  willing  to  see  his  relations  and 
his  estate  In  those  parts,  as  also  to  expedite  that  service, 
accepted  tlieir  invitation,  and  marched  thither  with  about 
3  or  4000  horse  and  foot  for  his  guard. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

One  observation,  relating  to  iIm'  j.;  '..ii  '>'^  ila-  liones  in 
their  articulations,  I  shall  here  a    !,   :  '  ae  that  is 

taken,  and  the  provision  that  i^  a  ,   r  ;  ■  .".i;a  la-- 

j)crfi(e  motion  of  thera. — Rug.  "  ■  ii. 

Speech  is  a  very  short  and  I  a  /  i        a  'r 

thoughts  one  to  another. — Lo'-:.  .   ,/  ,      ,;a 

Wlio  would  not  more  readil}' laa  1,  :  1  ■■;  a 
tfi/c/?/ by  imitating  one  good  en]p\ ,  t      a   ; ;.  \.:    ra   .aa.  ;  ta 
thousand  oral  prescriptions. — Btrroic,  vol.  ui.  t^er.  2. 

Tie  sends  them  forth  amongst  wolves  :  a  hard  expedition, 
you  will  say,  to  go  among  wolves  ;  but  yet  much  iiarder  to 
convert  them  into  sheep.— A'oa/A,  vol.  i.  Scr.  3. 

No  man  will  or  can  be  ca.^ily  convinced,  that  the  latter 
short  a,i7)irf;.'/a«.s  wayofaiipealiii^'  to  liie  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
all  controverted  cases,  was  ever  so  r.na.!i  .as  thought  of  when 
the  Bible  was  written.— i/iar/-,  \ol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 

Tlie  tincture  of  the  glass  of  antimony  is  very  tedious  to 
make,  being  to  be  thrown  with  spirit  of  vinegar,  I  once  made 
a  menstruum  to  draw  it  more  e.epeditioiislg. 

Bogle.  Works,  \o\.h.  11.11. 

What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find, 

To  calm  her  fears,  and  ease  her  boding  mind .' 

Philips.  The  Fable  of  Thule. 

And  some,  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are, 

Yet  make  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 

( Wlidse  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  ills  may  reach 

Tin  ir  offspring,  left  upon  so  wild  abeach) 

U'ill  need  no  stress  of  argument  f  enforce 

Til'  expedience  of  a  less  advent'rous  course. 

Cou-pcr.  Tirocinium. 

Divine  wisdom  discovers  no  e.rpediencg  in  vice;  nor 
admits  of  the  carnival  of  a  single  day.  for  the  indulgence  of 
falsehood,  profligacy,  fraud,  and  cruelty. 

Cognn.  Ethical  Treat.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  Dis.2.  c.  1. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's  just  influence,  which  is  still 
greater  than  your  extensive  power,  will  animate  and  e.rpe- 
dilc  the  eflbrts  of  other  sovereigns. 

Burke.  Letter. to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
In  unequal  conflict  joins 

Th'  unwieldy  spear  that  loads  the  borderer. 

With  the  broad  targe  and  expeditious  sword. 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

The  surgeon  boasted  that  he  could  not  only  shave,  which 
on  the  continent  is  a  surgical  operation,  but  that  he  could 
dress  hair  neatly  and  exprditbiusly ;  nor  had  he  any  objec- 
tion to  cleaning  of  shoes,  or  acting  as  a  menial  servant,  till 
some  opportunity  should  offer  of  improving  his  condition. 
Cogan.  Ethical  Treat.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  Note  A. 

EXPE'DITATE,  v.  )      Lat.  Expeditare,    {ex, 
Expedit.Vtion.  fand  pede,   the   foot,)  a 

word,  says  Minshew,  usual  in  the  forest,  signifying 
to  cut  out  the  balls  of  the  dogg's  foot,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  king's  game.  Euerie  one  that 
kccpoth  any  great  dogs  not  cxpeditnted  forfeiteth 
to  the  king  three  shiUings,  four-pence,  (Crompton, 
Jurisd.  p.  15'2.)  Manwood  says,  that  the  three 
claws  of  the  fore-foot  on  the  right  side  shall  be  cut 
off  by  the  skin ;  and  Rastcll,  citing  Charta  de  Fo- 
restd,  c.  6,  describes  the  lawiny  of  dogs  in  the  same 
manner, 
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The  king  granted  to  him  free  chase  and  free  warren  in  all 
those  his  lands,  both  witliin  and  without  the  forest;  also 
freedom  from  the  expeditation  of  dogs. 

Ashmule:  Berks,  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 

EXPE'L,  f.  "^  Fv.  E.rpiilser:  Lat.  ix- 
Expe'llicu.  j  pellere,  to  force  or  drive  out, 
Expi'ls:;.  j  {ex,  a.nd  pellere ;  Gr.  ncA-€i;', 

Expl'lser.  >  to  move  or  cause  to  move,  to 
E.xpi'lsino,  n.   j  drive.) 

Expu'lsio.n.        I        To  drive  or  force  out,  to 
E.xpi;'Lsn  e.      J  eject ;  to  hold  or  keep  out,  oti' 
or  away,  to  exclude. 

The  vertue  cxpulsif,  or  animal, 

Pro  thilke  vertue  cleped  natural, 

Ne  may  the  venime  voiden,  ne  expell. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  275.'!. 

AAHiich  hath  expelled  pacience 

Fro  the  clergie  in  speciall. 

And  that  is  sh.ewed  ouerall. 

In  eueiy  thyng  whan  thei  be  greued. 


Con.  A.  Prolo?u3. 
lie  forseing  had  fled  vnto  Cassar, 


The  which  thing 
they  persewcd  h\  ni 
tory,  and  vtterhe  - 
couiitrey.— Cc'di/ ,,- 

For  the  man  staiaa  ;ii  .  -  ii  naia  in  the  middest  betweei 
his  mother  and  his  wile  :  and  so  cither  of  them  hate! 
other,  as  an  expulser  of  herselfe. 

Fires.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  b.  ii.  c.  1 


t  borde-rs  of  theyr  ter 
1  Iro  his  kingdome  and 
,.  ful.  142. 


Neuerthcles,  gentel  reader,  Ihon  shalt  not  looke  for  a  par- 
ticular declaration  of  the  shifting,  remouing  and  cxpulsiiig 
of  euery  seuerall  kind  of  people,  nor  of  the  alteration  of  the 
state  of  euerye  seueral  contry  in  that  region. 

Golding.  Cassar,  Prcf. 

That  had  of  yore 

Tlicir  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westerne  shore, 
And  .ill  the  world  in  their  subiection  held; 
Till  that  infernall  fiend  with  foule  vprore 
Forewasted  all  their  land,  and  tla-m  aa  ,>r/a', 

Sp,-     ■.   y,a,,    i;,.,u.,ie,  b.  i.  c.  I. 


Fori 
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JJ.aglon.  Ti,e  Mtsci  ies  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Alans.  For  euer  should  they  be  expnls'd  from  France, 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  c  here. 

Shakespeare.   1  Pt.  Hen.  FI.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Then  came  the  destruction  of  the  iiihahitantes  :  first  at  the 
comming  of  the  Danes,  and  now  in  the  expulsiiig  of  the 
English  by  the  Normans. — Slow.  Harold,  lOtiti. 

The  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary  mulct 
upon  any  one  who  shall  lie  proved  to  have  entered  so  far  iniu 
a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil  language  to  his  brsther  pro- 
fessor :  and  that  the  perseverance  in  enmity  shall  be  punished 
by  the  governors  with  expulsion. — Cowley.  Ess.   College. 

We  had  much  ado  to  kindle  a  fire  this  evening,  our  huts 
were  but  very  mean  and  ordinary,  and  our  fire  small,  so  that 
we  could  not  dry  our  cloths,  scarce  warm  ourselves,  and  no 
sort  of  food  for  the  belly  ;  all  which  made  it  very  hard  with 
us.  I  confess  these  hardships  quite  expell'd  the  thoughts  of 
an  enemy.— Dam/iier.   Voyages,  an.  ICSl. 


lick  safety,  made  it  our  endeavour  to  keep  those  from 
readmission   who  might   necessitate  another  occasion   of 
using  the  like  remedy. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  ;j:i. 

For  the  expulsive  faculty  being  oppressed  by  too  great  a 
repletion,  stirs  up  so  much  of  perspiration  as  without  the 
staticks  no  one  would  believe.— ^oyc.  Works,  voi.ii.  p.  112. 
Had  not  sedition's  civil  broils 

Expell'd  thee  from  thy  native  Crete, 
And  driven  thee  with  more  glorious  toils 
Th'  Oljinpic  crown  in  Pisa's  plain  to  meet. 

West.  Pindar.  Olympic  Odes,  Ode  12. 
One  great  object  is  pursued  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  out  of  Etlen,  to  ilie 
last  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  namely,  the  coming  of  a  i^reat 
person  under  various  titles;  the  deliverer  from  death  .and 
destruction  ;  the  promised  seed  that  was  to  come  of  the 
woman,  not  of  man,  and  therefore  of  a  virgin. 

Sharpe.   Defence  of  Christianity,  ft.  ii.  c.l.  Prophets. 

It.  Spendere ;  Lat.  Ex- 
pend-ere,  to  weigh  out,  (cr, 
and  pendere,  to  weigli. ) 

To  weigh  ;  and  thus,  to 
balance,  examine,  consider ; 
and  as  money  in  ancient 
times  was  not  counted  but 
u-ci(/hed,  the  Lat.  Expendere, 
Eng.  Expend,  is,— . 


EXPE'ND,  I'. 

Expe'.nditure. 

Expe'nse. 

Exfe'nsefull. 

Expe'nsefixi-y. 

Expe'nseless. 

Expe'nsive. 

Expensively. 

ExrE'NSIVENESS, 


EXP 

To  pay  away  money,  lay  it  out,  distribute  or 
dispose  of  it ;  to  pay,  discharge  or  defray  costs 
and  charges. 

A  kynge  behoueth  eke  to  flee 

The  vice  of  prodigalitee, 

That  he  measure  in  his  eipence 

So  kepe,  that  of  indigence 

He  raaie  be  safe.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

And  as  concernynge  their  lyues,  more  God  desyreth  not  of 
the  Christian  minister,  then  to  expende  hys  whole  studye, 
laboure,  and  tyme  to  the  lightening  of  other. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

For  in  all  matters  that  man  takes  in  hand,  this  conside- 
ration ought  first  to  he  had,  that  we  first  diligently  expend 
the  cause  before  we  go  through  with  it,  that  we  may  be 
assured  whether  it  be  lawfull  or  otherwise. 

Wihon.  The  Arte  of  Ehelorique,  p.  101. 

This  oration  liked  Tissaphernes  very  well,  wherevpon  he 
allowed  them  not  so  liberal  expences. 

Golding.   Justine,  fol.  28. 

His  hand  is  open  and  bounteous,  yet  not  so  as  that  he 
should  rather  respect  his  glory  than  his  estate  ;  wherein  his 
wisdome  can  distinguish  betwixt  parasites  and  friends,  be- 
twixt changing  of  favours  and  expending  them. 

£p.  Halt.  Cliaraclers.  Of  the  Truly  Nolle. 

Jagc.  Thus  do  I  euer  make  my  foole,  my  purse  : 
For  1  mine  owne  gain'd  knowledge  should  prophane 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe 
But  for  my  sport,  and  profit. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

kind  of  ex- 


Alinda.  Who  will  have  me  ? 
Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  pettish  girl ; 
It  may  be,  proud,  and  to  that  vice — expencefnl. 
Beaum.  S,-  Ftctch.  Pilgrim,  Act 

Here  is  harmless  and  cheap  plent>- ;  there  guilty  8 
peneeful  luxury.— Cow/c;/.  Ess.  Of  Agiiculture. 


Hereupon  the  states  made  up  the  ; 
came  in  convenient  time,  for  it  served 
ful  progress  he  made  to  Scotland  the 


n  presently,  which 
defray  the  expenee- 
nmer  following. 
Howell,  \}.i.  s.  1.  Let.  11. 

^Vhich  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  do,  is  not  only  a 
great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but  also  may 
at  some  time  or  other,  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and 
expeiiseless  meaas  only. — Milton.  Of  Education. 

So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  industry,  and  expen- 
sive carving,  full  of  fret  and  lamentable  imagery,  sparing 
neither  of  pains  nor  cost,  a  judicious  spectator  is  distracted 
»nd  quite  confounded. — Evelyn.  Of  Architecture. 

Lastly,  such  as  were  beneath  the  place,  as  men  of  too 

narrow  estates  to  discharge  that  office,  especially  as  it  were 

formerly  in  the  magnificent  expensicenesse  thereof,  though 

6uch  persons  miuht  be  esquires  of  right  ancient  extraction. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies  of  England,  c.  11. 

3.  This  duty  implies  adue  esteem  and  valuation  of  benefits ; 
that  the  nature  and  quality,  the  measure  and  quantity,  the 
circumstances  and  consequences  of  them  be  well  expended  ; 
else  the  gratitude  is  like  to  be  none,  or  very  defective. 

Burrow,  vol.  1.  Ser.  S. 

I  made  a  seasonable  discovery  of  money,  plate,  and 
iewels,  to  the  value  of  about  £1200.  walled  up  by  the  enemy. 
Part  of  this  sum  I  expended  upon  tlie  garrison,  and  gave  an 
account  thereof  to  the  parliament. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol,  i.  p.  61. 

Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 

And  just  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  stage  ; 

L'nprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 

1  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence.— flri/ifn,  Epis.  10.  1 

■When  the  Emperor  began  to  engage  in  this  design,  the 
Pope,  being  jealous  of  his  greatness,  and  desirous  to  in- 
tangle  him  in  a  long  and  cxpenccful  war,  published  the 
secret  ends  of  the  league. — Burnet.  Reform,  b.  i.  an.  1517.      ; 

Where  now  is  seen,  saith  Camden,  the  fair  habitation  of 
Sir  William  Sidley ;  a  learned  knight  painfully  and  expense- 
futlj  studious  of  the  common  good  of  his  country. 

IVeerer.   Funeral  Monuments,  p.  316. 

The  law  of  England  is  the  greatest  grievance  of  the  nation, 
very  expensive  and  dilatory  :  there  is  no  end  of  suits,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  brought  i 


EXP 

But  Wealth  with  nobler  Virtue  join'd 
The  means  and  fair  occasions  must  procure  ; 

In  Glory's  chase  must  aid  the  mind, 
Expense,  and  toil,  and  danger  to  endure. 

West.  I'indar.  Olympic  Odea,  Ode  2. 

Whoever  doubted  the  truth,  or  the  insignificance  of  these 
propositions?  what  do  they  prove?  that  war  is  e-xpensive, 
and  peace  desirable. — Burke.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

My  lords,  the  length  and  expensircness  of  the  proceediitgs 
in  our  Courts  are  nor  the  only  considerations,  which  make 
it  expedient  that  the  power  should  be  placed  in  ourselves 
I  personally.— //uM.'ci/.  Speech.  June  10,  1803. 

EXPE'RIENCE,  I..      ^        F\:  Experimenter, 
E.xpe'rie.sce,  ?i.  experience,  n  ;  \t.Es- 

E.\pe'riencer.  pcricnza,  esperimento  ,■ 

Expe'rient.  Sp.  Esperiencia,    ex- 

Expe'riment,  r.  perimento ,-   L^t.  Ex-  ' 

Expe'riment,  ?!.  periri,  {ex,  and periri ,- 

Experime'ntal.  >  Gr.  fTeip-nv,  to  try.) 

Experime'nt.\lly.  To  try,  prove,  es- 

Experimr'ntalist.  say;  to  make  trial; 

Experimenta'rian,  adj.  to  search  or  enquire,  | 
Experimenta'rian,  ?!.  to  learn  or  ascertain 
Experimenta'tor.  by  trial,  by  repeated 

Expe'rimenter.  )  trials;    by   practice. 

And  thus.  Experience  is —  j 

Knowledge  or  wisdom  acquired  or  gained  by  j 

repeated  trial,  by  frequent  and  repeated  proof; 

by  practice. 

Experience,  though  non  auctoritee 

Were  in  this  world,  is  right  ynough  for  me 

To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  mariage. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  55S3. 

To  euery  crafte  of  mannes  lielpe 

He  had  a  rcdy  witte  to  hclpe 

Through  naturall  experience.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

I  haue  good  experience  that  though  my  bodye  cannot  be 
in  two  places  at  ones  (bothe  in  the  Tower  and  where  I  wolde 
haue  it  besyde)  yet,  blessed  be  God,  in  this  one  place  I  am 
not  without  company.— .-f  Boke  made  by  John  Fryth,  fol.  65. 

(They  sayde)  that  as  they  neuer  were  his  enemies,  (but  as 
they  were  prouoked  by  occasion  of  the  warres,)  euen  so.  if 
he  woulde  make  an  experiment  of  them  rather  by  a  benefite, 
then  an  iniurie,  theye  would  labour  not  to  bee  ouercome  in 
good  will,  nor  in  doyng  y'  thyng  that  pertayned  to  theire 
duetie. — Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  202. 

Se  what  oure  auncient  Englysh  wryters  had  saide  in  this 
mater,  which  more  experim^tly  knew  it,  and  let  the  foreu 
liares  go,  wliyche  beinge  farre  of  cared  the  lesse  to  lye. 

Bale.  Eiiglishe  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Of  o,ie  thyng  I  am  sure,  and  I  saie  it  not  because  I  hauo 
seen  it,  but  expcrim'led  in  myself,  that  though  the  husband 
do  al  that  his  wife  wil,  yet  will  she  do  nothyng  -that  hir  hus- 
bande  wolde  haue  done. — Golden  Boke,  c.  111. 

He  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experiene't  eve,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion,  v'iewes  thir  order  due, 
Thir  visages  and  stature  as  of  Gods. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lest,  b.  i. 


Bar 


Own  Till 


The  Conclusion. 


Schimei,  whose  youth  did  early  promise  bring 
Of  zeal  to  God,  and  hatred  to  his  King ; 
Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain. 
And  never  broke  the  sabbath — but  for  gain. 

Dryden.  Aljsalom  %  Achitophel. 

He  knows  that  our  expenditure  purchased  commerce  and 
conquest :  theirs  acquired  nothing  but  defeat  and  bank- 
IMptcy,— fiHrAe.  On  a  late  State  of  tlie  Nation. 


Of  all  the  which  (for  want  there  of  mankind) 

She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
V'pon  wild  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find. 
With  wrongfuU  powre  oppressing  others  of  their  kii 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 

'\Mien  the  consuls 
outrage  came  in,  tc 

soone  by  experience  how  slenderly  guarded  against  danger, 
the  raajestie  of  rulers  is,  where  force  is  wanting. 

Holland.  Livics,  p.  82. 

Especiallie  such  as  doo  dwell  in  the  marches,  by  reason  of 
their  continuall  wars  they  are  very  valient,  bold,  and  of 
great  experiences. — Holinshed.  Conq.  of  Ireland,  b.  ii.  c.  40. 

For  long  experienc'd  wo  well  witnesse  beares. 
That  te.ares  cannot  quench  sighes,  nor  sighes  drie  teares. 
Stirling.  Avrora,  s.  2. 

And,  a  curious  cxperienccr  did  afRrm.  that  the  likeness  of 
any  object  (but  particularly  he  often  observ'd  it  of  an  iron 
grate,)  if  it  be  strongly  inlightned,  will  appear  to  another,  in 
the  eye  of  him  that  looks  strongly  and  steadily  upon  it  till  he 
be  dazel'd  by  it ;  even  after  he  shall  have  turn'd  his  eyes 
from  \t.—Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  8. 

i  Age.  But  pray  you,  tell  me, 

.      Wliy  is  the  Prince,  now  ripe  and  full  cxpcrieni. 

Not  made  a  dore  [door]  in  the  State  > 
I  Nis.  Because  he  is  honest. 

j  Beaum.  ^-  Flelch.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  i 


sc.  1. 

For  want  of  a  clear,  and  sensible,  and  experimented  obser- 
vation of  them,  our  positions  and  conclusions  touching  their 
causes,  effects,  order,  and  methods  of  their  procedure 
fictions  and  imaginations,  accommodated  to 
rather  then  to  the  things  themselves. 

Hah:  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  8 
73S 


but 
•inventions, 
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And  thus  the  prowesse  of  the  old  captains,  the  good  ser 
vtces  of  the  veterans  and  well  experimented  soldiers  by  the 
insolent,  distemperat,  and  lewd  life  of  these  new-comes,  was 
discredited.— 7/o;;nj/icd.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  b.  ii.  c.  S8. 

*\'pon  his  card  and  compass  firmes  his  eye. 

The  masters  of  his  long  experiment. 
And  to  them  does  the  steady  helpe  apply. 
Bidding  his  winged  vessell  fairely  forward  fly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7 

Call  me  a  foole. 

Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  obseruations, 
Which  with  experimental  seale  doth  warrant 
The  tenure  of  my  booke. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

2.  Some  things  were  discovered  experimentally,  though 
perchance  not  intentionally,  or  by  design  in  the  frit  disco- 
very.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  153. 

But  besides  this,  the  modern  experimenters  think,  that  the 
philosophers  of  elder  times,  though  their  wits  were  excel- 
lent, yet  the  way  they  took  was  not  like  to  bring  much  ad- 
vantage to  knowledge,  or  any  of  the  uses  of  human  life  : 
being  for  the  most  part  that  of  notion  and  dispute,  which 
still  runs  round  in  a  labyrinth  of  talk,  but  advanceth  nothing. 
Glaniill,  Ess  3. 
He  who  is  bigot  enough  to  believe  these  things,  must  bid 
adieu  to  the  natural  rule,  of  reasoning  from  analogy  ;  must 
run  counter  to  the  maxim  of  common  sense.  That  men 
ought  to  form  their  judgments  of  things  unexperienced  from 
what  they  have  experienced.-— Guardian,  No.  27. 

And  so  for  the  evidence  of  experience,  I  am  by  that  to  a 
great  degree  assured  of  the  succession  of  night  and  day, 
winter  and  summer;  and  have  no  such  reason  to  dcutt, 
whether  the  house  wherein  now  I  am,  shall  the  next  minute 
fall  upon  me,  or  the  earth  open  and  swallow  it  up,  as  to  be 
in  continual  fear  of  such  accidents. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  I. 
Certain  it  is,  from  the  united  testimony  of  many  of  the 
most  experienced  followers  of  Christ,  that  these  abstinences 
and  Bour  rudiments  of  self-denial  have  a  signal  influence, 
both  to  the  pronouncing  of  mercies,  and  to  the  removal  of 
impending  judgment.— Soiitt,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

This  I  accidentally  experimented  by  exposing  a  couple  of 
goats  to  the  asperity  thereof;  which  in  four  hours'  space, 
or  thereabouts,  were  deprived  of  life. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  50. 

This  difference  of  intention,  and  remission  of  the  mind  in 

thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earnest 

study,  and  very  near  minding  nothing  at  all ;  every  one,  I 

think,  has  experimented  in  himself. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Vndcrst.  b.  ii.  c.  19. 
But  they,  finding  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  could 
not  be  brought  to  favour  their  designs,  resolved  to  make  an 
experiment  that  none  of  our  princes  had  ventured  on  in 
former  times :  a  resolution  was  taken  up  very  suddenly  of 
making  twelve  peers  all  at  once. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  aa.iill. 
The  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq.  was  a  person  no  less 
zealously  solicitous  for  the  propagation  of  true  religion,  and 
the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  than  diligent  and  success- 
1  fill  in  im^rowing  experimental  philosophy,  and  enlarging  our 
I  knowledge  of  nature.-— C/nrtc.  On  the  Evidences,  ¥ie{. 
I  That  which  the  text  here  offers  for  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
;  course,  is  flattery  ;  a  thing  condemned  by  the  mouth  of  one 
;  who  could  very  well  judge,  as  being  a  king,  and  therefore 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  flatterers,  a  sort 
j  of  cattle  that  usually  herd  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  the 
I  houses  of  great  persons.— Soi<rA,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  7. 

I  Another  thing  that  disposes  an  cxperimentarian  philo- 
sopher to  embrace  religion,  is,  that  his  genius  and  course  of 
studies  accustoms  him  to  value  and  delight  in  abstracted 
truths  ;  by  which  term,  I  here  mean  such  truths  as  do  not 
at  all,  or  do  but  very  little,  gratify  men's  ambition,  sensua  • 
litv,  or  other  inferior  passions  and  appetites. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  22. 

Another  thing  then,  that  qualifies  an  cxperimentarian 
fur  the  reception  of  a  revealed  religion,  and  so  of  Chris 
tianity,  is,  that  an  accustomance  of  endeavouring  to  give 
clear  explications  of  the  phoenomena  of  nature,  and  discover 
the  weakness  of  those  solutions,  that  superficial  wits  are 
wont  to  make  and  acquiesce  in,  does  insensibly  work  in 
him  a  great  and  ingenuous  modesty  of  mind.— W.  lb.  p.  537. 

The  examination  of  some   of  them   was  protracted  for 

many  days,  the  nature  of  the  experiments  themselves,  and 

also  the  design  of  the  experimentators  requiring  such  chasms. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  507. 

Those  that  undertook  the  religion  of  our  Saviour  upon  his 
preaching,  had  no  experience  of  it :  They  were  to  he  the  first 
experimenters  themselves.— S/wrp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 

Their  arms  experience,  and  for  sea  prepare  : 

On  some  smooth  lake  their  lighter  oars  essay. 

And  learn  the  dangers  of  the  watry  way. 

Harte.  The  Sixth  Thebaid  of  Statins. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  comprehend  under  the  name 
of  Experience,  the  grounds  of  our  assent  to  all  the  facts 
on  which  our  reasonings  proceed,  provided  only  that  the 
certainty  of  these  facts  be,  on  either  supposition,  equally 
indisputable. 

Stewart.  On  the  Human  Mini,  vol,  ii.  c.  4,  i.  5.  Ngte< 


EXPE'RT,  D.  ^ 
Expe'rt,  adj.      >  J 
Expe'rtness.    J  ( 
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llicse  rerords  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions, 
are  so  many  collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  poli- 
tician or  moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philosopher 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals,  and 
other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he  forms 
concerning  them,— /^Kme.  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity.  '. 

In  such  cases  a  decision  can  be  made  by  the  judgment 
alone.  This  must  examine  the  pretensions  of  every  expe- 
rimentnlist.—Cogan.  Elliical  Questions,  Q.  (J.  | 

The  assembly  recommends  to  its  youth  a  study  of  the  j 
bold  experiinejtters  in  morality. 

Burke.  Letter  to  the  National  Assembly. 

EXPERRE'CTION.  Lat.  Expcrgisci,  exper-  \ 
rectus,  to  rouse,  to  rise  or  raise  up.  j 

The  Phrygians  also  imagining  that  God  sleepeth  all  winter, 
and  lieth  awake  in  the  summer ;  thereupon  celebrate  in  one 
season,  the  feast  of  lying  in  bed  and  sleeping;  in  the  other, 
of  experrection  or  waking,  and  that  with  much  drinking  and 
belly  cheei.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1069. 

Fr.    Expert ,-     It.   Esperto ; 
Lat.  Expertus,  from  experiri. 
(See  Experience.)    Expert  is 
used  as  a  verb  by  Spenser. 

An  expert  man  is  one  who  has  the  readiness, 
adroitness,  presence  of  mind  of  experience,  of  much 
practice.     And  thus — 

Ready,  adroit,  dexterous,  skilful. 
Expertly,    though    in    common   conversational 
usage,  has  not  occurred  in  writing. 

And  though  he  were  not  depe  e.rpert  in  lore, 
He  wiste  it  was  the  eighte  and  twenty  day 
Of  April,  that  is  raessager  to  May. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of'Laurs  Prologue,  v.  4424. 
And  whan  that  1  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulation  in  mariage. 
Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 
Than  maiest  thou  chesen  wheder  thou  wolt  sippe 
Of  thilk  tonne,  that  I  shal  abroche. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5756. 

Yea,  the  wise  and  expert  man  will  aske  of  themselues, 
how  hangoth  this  to  the  purpose?  To  what  ende  do  ye 
Bpeake  \f>.  — Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  89. 

Ynwise  and  wretched  men  to  weet  what's  good  or  ill : 

We  deeme  of  death  as  doome  of  ill  desert: 
But  knew  we  fooles  what  it  vs  brings  vntill 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar.  November. 
At  length,  by  both  allow'd,  it  to  this  issue  grew. 
To  make  a  likely  choice  of  some  most  expert  crew. 
Whose  number  coming  near  unto  the  other's  dow'r. 
The  English  should  not  urge  they  were  o'er-borne  by  pow'r. 
Drayton.  Polij-Olbion,  s.  4. 
What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Embarqu'd  with  such  a  stears-raate  at  the  helm. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Int.  What  say  you  to  his  expert nesse  in  warre  ? 
Par.  Faith,  sir,  h'as  led  the  drumme  before  the  English 
Tragedians.— SAoArcs.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  way  was  thick  woods,  where  the 
Spaniards  might  easily  lay  in  ambush  for  them,  at  which 
they  are  very  expert. — Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1684. 

Now  the  Bituriges  forget  their  fears. 
And  Suessons  nimble  with  unwieldy  spears  ; 
Exult  the  Leuci,  and  the  Remi  now. 
Expert  in  javelins,  and  the  bending  bow. 

Howe.  Lucan,  b.  i. 
That  monster  which  is  daily  found 
Expert  and  bold  thy  country's  peace  to  wound; 
Yet  dreads  to  handle  arms,  nor  manly  counsel  knows. 

Akenside,  b.  i.  Ode  18. 
There  were  no  marks  of  expertness  in  the  trick  played  by 
the  woman  of  Endor,  upon  the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul. 

Cogan.  Theological  Disquisitions,  Dis.  2. 

EXPE'TIBLE.  Lat.  Expetibilis,  from  expetere. 
to  secli  after. 

That  may  or  should  be  sought  for;  coveted. 

And  in  a  manner  the  same  speeches  or  very  like  thereto, 
he  hath  delivered  in  the  third  book  of  such  things  as  be 
expetible,  and  to  be  chosen  for  themselues. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  874. 
And  thus  have  they  done  in  treating  of  good  things  and 
EvU,  expetible  and  to  be  avoided,  proper  and  strange. 

Id.  lb.  p.  895. 


E'XPIATE, 

ExPi.V 


PIATE,  V.  \  Fr. 
i.Vtion.  I  It.  L 
/atory.  fex,  ai 
iato'eious.  I  whicl 
lABLE,         )  sit  nc 


EXPIATO' 
E'XPIABLE, 

TOL  I 


Expier ;     Sp.  Expiar ; 

Espiare ;     Lat.   Expiare, 

,  and  piare,  from  plus.     Of 

which  Vossius  says,  "  Unde 

nondum  reperi.'"  Impiare, 
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i.  c.  impie  agcre,  and  expiare,  are  contraries. 
Minshew  says.  To  pacify  God  by  sacrifice  and 
prayer ;  to  purge  and  cleanse  by  sacrifice. 

To  atone  for  impious  by  pious  deeds  ;  to  atone 
for,  to  annul,  guilt  or  the  consequences  of  guilt, 
by  pious  deeds ;  to  atone  o:-  make  reparation  for ; 
to  avert  by  atonement  or  acts  of  picti;. 

Your  Ambrose  appoynteth  to  your  prestes  the  judical 
e.vpiacios,  for  companieng  wyth  theyr  wyues. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  74. 

How  many  heathen  lawgivers  have  subscribed  to  Moses  ? 
Arabians,  Grecians,  Romans,  yea  very  Gothes,  the  dregs  of 
barbarisme,  have  thought  this  wrong  not  cvpiabte,  but  by 
bloud. — Bp.  Hall.  Epistles,  Dec.  3. 

For  the  Gregorian  purgatory  supposed  only  an  expiation 
of  small  and  light  faults,  as  immoderate  laughter,  imperti- 
nent talking,  which  nevertheless  he  himself  sayes  are  e.'pi- 
abte  by  fear  of  death. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  §  2. 

For  malefactors,  whilst  that  their  misdeeds 

Repentance  expiats,  made  happy  so, 

Do  (as  from  beds)  to  heaven  from  scaffolds  go. 

Stirling.    Domes-day.   The  Tenth  Houre. 

This  glorious  prerogative  hath  betonie,  that  looke  about 
what  house  soever  it  is  set  or  sowed,  the  same  is  thought  to 
be  in  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  safe  ynough  for  com- 
mitting any  offence,  which  may  deserve  their  vengeance, 
and  need  any  expiation  or  propitiatorie  sacrifice. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XXV.  c.  8. 

■When  intelligence  came  of  the  cruel  execution  and  bloodie 
massacre  committed  in  Argos,  wherein  the  Argives  caused 
to  be  put  to  death  1 ,500  of  their  own  citizens,  they  caused  in 
a  solemn  procession,  and  general  assembly  of  the  whole  city, 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  be  carried  about,  that  it  might  please 
"    '  '  away  such  cruel  thoughts  from 

'■    —   ■       ■    _.303. 

They  cannot  tell  in  what  measures  God  will  exact  the  re- 
pentance, what  sorrow  is  suliicient,  what  fruits  acceptable, 
what  is  expiatory,  and  what  rejected ;  according  to  the 
saying  of  Solomon,  who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart 
clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ? 

Bp.  'Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  9.  s.  3. 

WHiich  are  not  to  be  expounded  as  if  ordination  did  confer 

the  first  grace,  which  in  the  schools  is  understood  only  to  be 

cvpiatorious;  but  the  increment  of  grace  and  sanctification. 

Id.  Office  Ministerial,  §  7. 

It  was  a  common  and  received  doctrine  among  the  Jews, 
that,  for  some  sins,  a  man  was  pardoned  presently  upon  his 
repentance  ;  that  other  sins  were  not  pardoned,  'till  the 
solemn  day  of  expiation,  which  came  once  a  year:  That  i 
other  sins,  which  were  yet  greater,  were  not  to  be  expiated 
but  by  some  grievous  temporal  affliction. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

The  sacrifice  expiatory  for  our  offences  was  to  be  a  lamb 

without  blemish,  and  without  spot,  whence  he  was  to  be 

fully  sanctified ;  and  to  become  to  uftov,  that  holy  thing 

(absolutely)  as  he  was  termed  by  the  celestial  messenger. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  24. 

Wherefore,  ye  powers ! 

Am  I  to  misery  deliver'd  up ! 

What  kindred  crime,  alas  !  am  I  decreed 

To  expiate,  that  misfortunes  fall  so  thick 

On  my  poor  head. — Smollett.   The  Regicide,  Activ.  sc.  6. 

But  in  the  place  of  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  heathen- 
ism, burthensome  in  themselves  and  apt  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion from  the  business  of  devotion,  rather  than  promote  it, 
Christ  established  but  two,  both  of  them  strongly  significant, 
of  cleansing  from  pollution  by  water;  and  the  eucharisc,  of 
expiation  by  a  sacrificed  victim. 

Knox.  On  the  Lord's  Supper,  s.  22. 

The  depth  of  contrition  was  manifested  by  the  value  of  the 
sacrifice;  until  at  length  human  sacrifices,  and  the  oblation 
of  their  beloved  offspring,  on  the  altars  of  their  gods,  being 
the  most  valuable  offerings  that  could  possibly  be  made,  were  j 
considered  as  the  most  expiatory.  | 

Cugan.  Theological  Disquisitions,  Dis.  2. 

E'XPILATE.  Fr.  E.rpile ,  Lat.  Expilare, 
(ex,  and  pilare,)  from  the  Gr.niA.ow,  densare,  to 
thicken,  to  stow  thick  or  close. 

To  take  out  of  a  thick  or  close  quantity  or 
number ;  to  pluck  out,  to  plunder,  to  rob. 

Pilate  would  expilate  the  treasures  of  it  for  aqutB  ducice, 
which  denied,  cost  the  Jewea  much  bloud. 

Bp.  Hall.  Serm.  at  the  Earle  of  Exceter's  in  St.  John's. 

Some  suggest,  that  he  was  loth  to  go  back  to  Bath,  having 
fonnerly  consented  to  the  expilation  of  that  bishoprick  : 
whilst  others  make  his  consent  to  signify  nothing,  seeing 
impowered  sacriledge  is  not  so  mannerly  as  to  ask  any.  By 
your  leave. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Sussex. 


Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  ii. 
Where  profit  hath  prompted,  no  age  hath  wanted  such 
miners  [for  sepulchral!  treasure.]     For  which  the  most  bar- 
barous expilators  found  the  most  civil  rhetorick. 

Brown.  Urne  Burial,  Q.  3. 
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EXPI'RE,  V.  '\      (More    properly  Ex-spire.) 
Expira'tion.     \Fr.  Expirer ;  It.  Espirare ;  Sp 
Expi'ring,  H.      (  Expirar ;     Lat.    Expirare,    to 
Expi'ry.  j  breathe  out,  {ex,   and  spirare, 

to  breathe,   A.  S.  Spir-ian.)     See    Aspire,   and 

Conspire. 
To   breathe  out ;    to   utter   or   emit   the   last 

breath,  and,  consequentially,  to  die  :    "  to  pass 

away  as  a  breath  or  vapour ;  to  determine,  end. 

finish." 

After  that  manie  dayes  were  expyred,  when  sorow  bad 
losened  his  tong,  he  [Herodes]  spake  of  nothing  but  Pacovus, 
he  thought  he  sawe  Pacorus,  he  thought  he  heard  Pacorus, 
he  woulde  talke  as  though  he  had  ben  with  him. 

Golding.  Justine,  fol.  174, 
That  so  a  little  we  may  ease  our  ouercharged  hands  ; 
Draw  some  breath,  not  expire  it  all. 

Chapman.  Homer.  J/iad,  b.  xi. 

Those  that  did  offend  in  such  crimes  and  afterwardes 
repented,  were  appointed  a  time  of  publique  repentance, 
according  to  the  qualitie  of  the  fault  committed,  and  vntill 
that  time  was  expired,  they  were  not  admitted  vnto  the 
Lorde's  table,  except  onely  at  the  point  of  death. 

Whilgift.  Defence,  p.  147. 

I  die  for  food. 

And  like  a  shadow  waxe,  whiles  with  entire 
Affection  I  doe  languish  and  expire^ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
O  !  why  do  wretched  men  so  much  desire 

To  draw  their  dayes  vnto  the  vtmost  date, 
And  doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire. 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Rom.  I  feare  too  early,  for  my  mind  misgiues, 
Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  starres, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearefuU  date 
With  this  night's  reuels,  and  e-rpire  the  tearme 
Of  a  despised  \i!e.— Shakespeare.  Rom.  i' Jul.  Acti.  sc.  4. 

Saul  is  fain  to  be  struck  down  in  the  place  :  a  kind  of 
Xeino^vxta  or  swooning  fit,  an  crpirution  of  the  animal 
man,  necessary  to  so  great  a  change. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  478. 


by  a  second  appetition  ;  and  the  breast  derivetji 
the  said  wind  into  it ;  which  being  likewise  repleat  there- 
with, not  able  to  draw  any  more,  it  transmitteth  back  againe 
the  superfiuity  thereof  into  the  lungs,  whereby  it  is  sent 
forth  by  way  of  exspiration  :  and  thus  the  parts  of  the  body 
reciprocally  suffer  one  of  another  by  way  of  interchange. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  C87. 

Also  close  aire,  is  warmer  than  open  aire  ;  which  (it  may 
be)  is  for  that  the  true  cause  of  cold,  is  an  expiration  from 
the  globe  of  the  earth  which  in  open  places  is  stronger :  and 
again,  aire  itselfe,  if  it  be  not  altered  by  that  expiration,  is 
not  without  some  secret  degree  of  heat. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  866. 

The  first  means  of  producing  cold,  is  that  which  Nature 
presenteth  us  withall ;  namely,  the  expiring  of  cold  out  of 
the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  in  winter,  when  the  sun  hath 
no  power  to  overcome  it ;  tiie  earth  being  (as  hath  been 
noted  by  some)  primw7«/r/j/i(/7i;n. — Id.  lb.  s.  69. 

Or  endless  apathy  succeeds  to  death. 
And  sense  is  lost  with  our  expiring  breath  ; 
Or  if  the  soul  some  future  life  shall  know, 
To  better  worlds  immortal  shall  she  go. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  iii. 
Yet  London,  Empress  of  the  northern  clime. 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst  expire ; 
Great  as  the  World's,  which,  at  the  death  of  time. 
Must  fall,  and  rise  a  nobler  frame  by  fire. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabil is. 
The  nearest  to  them  is  the  aspirate  he,  which  is  no  other 
than  a  gentle  expiration.— Sharp.  Dissertations,  p.  41. 

The  Consuls  at  the  expiration  of  their  oflice  took  an  rath 
that  they  had  faithfully  and  zealously  discharged  their 
trust.— il/c/mo(A.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  3. 

EXPISCA'TION.   Lat.  Expiscari,  to  fish  out, 
{ex,  and  piscis,  a  fish. 
A  fishing  out. 

All  thy  worth,  yet,  thyselfe  must  patronise 
By  quafBng  more  of  the  Castalian  head  ; 
In  expiscaiion  of  whose  mysteries. 
Our  nets  must  still  be  clogg'd  with  heavie  lead 
To  make  them  sinke  5jid  catch. 

Chapman.  On  B.  Jonson's  Scjanut. 

E XPL A'lN,  f.  ^  Fr.  Exphner ,-  Sp.  Expla- 
Expla'i.nable.  j  nar ,-  Lat.  Explanare,  to 
Explana'tion.  >  smoothen,  {ex,  and  planus, 
ExpL.A.'NATORy.  j  suiooth ;  Gr.  n\a^,  tabula 
Expla'i.ner.       j  plana.) 

To  smoothen  or  make  smooth,  or  plain ,-  to 
declare  or  make  clear,  evident  or  manifest;  to 
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express  clearly  ,  to  illustrate  ;  to  interpret  or  ex- 
pound ;  to  expose,  to  lay  open. 

The  Constantinopnliian,  or  horse-chesnut,  is  turgid  with 
buds,  and  ready  to  explnin  its  leaf. 

Evelyn.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  9f  the  Royal  Society. 

But  yet,  what  are  the  instruments  of  sensitive  perception, 
and  particular  -nnvers  [conveyers]  of  outward  motions  to 
the  seat  of  sense,  is  ditficult  to  find  :  and  how  the  pure  mind 
can  receive  information  from  things  that  are  not  like  itself, 
nor  the  objects  they  represent,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  en- 
plained.—Glanvill,  Ess.  I. 

And  thus  it  is  symbolically  explainable,  and  implieth  pu- 
rification and  cleanness,  when  in  the  burnt  offerings  the 
priest  is  commanded  to  wash  the  inwards  and  legs  thereof 
in  water.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 
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Behold  a  group  of  figures  awe  create. 
Set  off  with  all  Ih'  impertinence  of  state  ; 
By  lace  and  feather  consecrate  to  fame. 
Expletive  kings,  aud  queens  without  a  name. 

Churchill.  The  Rosciad. 

The  strong  figurative  language  so  characteristic  of  the 
apostle's  style,  should  inspire  caution.  In  the  impetuosity 
of  his  thoughts,  he  despises  explrtives,  or  paraphrastic  dic- 
tion.—Co^an.  On  the  Passions.  Tlieul.  Disq.  Note  F. 


villed  adultery  should  be  sinful,  and 


If  he 
punisht  1 
to  will  the  allowance  that  his  holiest  people 


E'XPLICATE, 

E'.\PL1C.\TE,  adj. 

e'xplic.able. 
E.xplica'tion. 

E'.\PLIC.iTIVE. 

E'xPI.IC.iTORV. 

EXPLI'CIT. 

EXPLI'CITLV. 

EXPLI'CITNESS. 


our    or  plain,  clear  or  manifest. 


Fr.  ExpUquer ;  It.  Es- 
plicare  :  Sp.  Explicar  ■ 
Lat.  ExpUcare,  to  unfold, 
to  untwine,  or  untwist, 
(e.T,  and  plicare;  Gr.  ^^6K- 
(IV,  to  knit,  to  intertwine. ) 

To  unfold,  to  untwine 
or  untwist,  to  evolve  ;  to 
explain ;  to  make  straight 


I  demanded  of  him  who  was  to  explain  them  ?  the  Papists, 
I  told  him,  would  explain  some  of  them  one  way.  and  the 
Reform'd  another :  the  Remonstrants  and  Anti-Remon- 
strants gave  them  different  senses  ;  and  probably  the  Trini- 
tari.ins  and  Unitarians  will  profess,  that  they  understand 
not  each  other's  explications. 

^cke.   Vindication  of  Christianity,  §-c. 

And  therefore,  unless  he  can  show  his  authority  to  be  the 
sole  explainer  of  fundamentals,  he  will  in  vain  make  such  a 
pudder  about  his  fundamentals.  Another  explainer,  of  as 
good  authority  as  be,  will  set  up  others  against  them. — Id. lb. 

The  ill  effects  that  were  like  to  follow  on  those  diff'erent 
explanations  [of  the  Trinity]  made  the  bishops  move  the  king 
to  set  out  injunctions  requiring  them  to  see  to  the  repressing 
of  error  and  heresy  with  all  possible  zeal,  more  particularly 
in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith :  and  to 
watch  against  and  hinder  the  use  of  new  terms  or  new  e,r- 
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Yet  to  such  as  are  grounded  in  the  true  belief,  these  ex- 
planatory creeds,  the  Nicene  and  this  of  Athanasius,  might 
perhaps  be  spared  ;  for  what  is  supernatural,  will  always  be 
a  mystery  in  spite  of  exposition. — Dryden.  Rel.  Laid,  Pref. 

With  easy  verse  most  bards  are  smitten. 

Because  they  think  it's  easy  written ; 

"Whereas  the  easier  it  appears. 

The  greater  marks  of  care  it  wears; 

Of  which  to  give  an  explanation 

Take  this.  Lloyd.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Cotman. 

This  appears  from  what  follows,  which,  by  necessary  con- 
struction, is  pjpionafit-e  of  what  went  before. —  Warhurlon. 
OJ  Julian's  attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple,  b.ii.  c.  5. 

On  the  one  hand,  to  give  a  long  catalogue  of  pictures  and 
statues,  without  explanatory  observations,  appeared  absurd; 
and  on  the  other,  to  execute  such  a  work  in  a  becoming 
manner  requires  leisure,  technical  information,  and  the  pen 
of  a  professed  artist,  perhaps  of  a  Reynolds. 

Eustace.  Tour  in  Italy,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  ix. 

EXPLA'T.  Ex,  and  plat;  Fr.  Phsser,  to 
plash,  to  bow,  to  fold  or  plait,  (young  branches) 
one  within  another,  (Cotgrave. ) 

To  unfold,  to  explain. 

While  thou  dost  deale 

Desired  justice  to  the  publique  weale, 

Like  Solon's  selfe,  explat'st  the  knottie  laws 

With  eniilesse  labours ;  whilst  thy  learning  drawes 

No  lessp  of  praise,  then  readers  in  all  kinds 

Of  worthiest  knowledge,  that  can  take  men's  minds. 

B.  Jonson.  Epigram  on  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

EXPLE'TION, 


!CPLE'T10N.^  L; 
;ple'tive,  adj.  I  out, 
XPLETIVE,  n.      f  the 

XPLETORY.  )    whei 


Lat.  Explere,  etum,  to  fill 
„  J  and  plere,  to  fill,  from 

E'xPLETivE,  n.      f  the     obsolete     Gr.    ll\-(tv, 
E'xPLETORY.        )  whence  nx-qS-dv, 
Filled  out,  fulfilled  or  accomplished. 
Expletive, — applied  to  certain  words  or  syllables, 
which  seem  to  be  used  rather  to  fill  out  the  hne 
than  add  to  the  sense. 

They  conduce  nothing  at  all  to  the  perfection  of  men's 
natures,  nor  the  expletiun  of  their  desires. 

Killingbeck.  Ser.  p.  374. 

"While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

Pope.  Ess.  On  Crilicism. 

To  excuse  these  faults  the  swearer  will  be  forced  to  con- 
fess, that  his  oaths  are  no  more  than  waste  and  insignificant 
words ;  deprecating  being  taken  for  serious,  or  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  meaneth  any  thing  by  them  ;  but  only  that  he 
useth  them  as  expletive  phrases  to  plump  his  speech,  and 
(ill  up  sentences.— BarroK',  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 


t  is  true,  the  word  successor  favoured  these  seizures; 
ept  that  be  thought  an  expleiory  word,  put  in  out  of 
O,  but  atiU  to  be  limited  to  an  estate  of  inheritance. 

Burnet.  Reformation,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  an.  1538. 


And  Tertullian  therfore,  beyng  red  thus,  as  appeareth  to 
be  most  probable,  that  (that  is  to  say  in  Tertullian)  should 
be  onely  referred  to  the  e.rp?:cac!o  of  the  first  (this.) 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  tol.  42. 

Then  I  beseeched  her  to  explicate  without  delay,  wherein 
true  happinesse  consisteth.  To  which  she  answered,  I  will 
willinglv  doe  so  for  thy  sake. 

Boelius.  Philosophicall  Comfort,  b.  iii.  p.  51. 

We  must  suppose  her  [the  Church]  to  be  a  building,  and 
that  she  relies  upon  the  foundation,  which  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  laid  before,  because  she  is  built  upon  it,  or  (to 
make  it  more  explicate)  because  a  cloud  may  arise  from  the 
allegory  of  building  and  foundation,  it  is  plainly  thus. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  3.  1. 

Thus  was  his  person  made  tangible,  and  his  name  utter- 
able,  and  his  mercy  brought  home  to  our  necessities,  and 
the  mystery  made  explicate,  at  the  circumcision  of  this  holy 
babe.— /d.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  5. 

Though  we  can  never  get  a  complete  idea  of  the  divine 
regiment,  yet  we  may  attain  such  a  notion  thereof  as  may 
render  it  evidently  credible,  and  in  some  kind  explicable. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  34. 

In  the  explication  of  this  question  it  is  much  insisted 
upon,  that  it  be  enquired  whether,  when  we  say  we  believe 
Christ's  body  to  be  really  in  the  Sacrament,  we  mean,  that 
body,  that  flesh,  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried  '. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  s.  1. 

How  contrary  it  is  to  Christianity,  and  the  nature  of  ex- 
plicative love  ;  I  appeal  to  those  minds  where  grace  hath 
sown  more  ch&Tiiy .—Feltham,  pt.  i.  Resolve  24. 

And  so  here  is  forbidden,  not  only  the  outward  act,  but 
the  inward  inclinations  to  murder,  that  is,  an  anger  with 
deliberation,  and  purpose  of  revenge,  this  being  explicative 
and  additionall  to  the  precept  forbidding  murder. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s.  10. 

Again,  if  we  look  upon  the  supposition  of  Epicurus,  and 

his  explicator,  Lucretius,  and  his  advancer.  Gassendus,  how 

many  things  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  are  not  only 

perfectly  inevident  to  our  sense,  but  altogether  improbable. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

It  [the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come]  must  arise  then  either 
from  some  universal  explicite  revelation,  or  a  universal  in- 
stinct, or  voice  of  nature.- G/antiii/,  Ser.  6. 

And  that  the  earth  shall  be  burnt,  is  as  explicitly  affirmed, 
as  any  thing  can  be  spoken.— irf.  Pre-existence  of  Souls. 


and  with  less  curiosity  and  e.rplicitness  declared  in  Scripture, 
as  being  of  less  consequence  and  concernment  in  order  to 
God's  and  man's  great  end. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  12. 

Then  her  infallibility,  as  well 
^^'here  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame,  can  tell , 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains. 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laid. 

He  himself  allows  that  the  air  has  a  spring,  whereby  it  is 
able,  when  it  has  been  violently  compressed,  to  recover  its 
due  extension  ;  the  maimer  whereof,  if  he  will  intelligibly 
explicate  his  adversaries,  will  have  no  great  difficulty  to 
make  out  the  spring  of  the  aii.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

Lastly  ;  if  whatever  arises  not  from,  and  is  not  explicable 
by.  the  natural  powers  of  body  be  a  miracle ;  then  every  ani- 
nial  motion  whatsoever  is  a  miracle. 

Clarke.  Third  Reply  to  .Mr.  Leibnitz,  p.  01. 

All  life  from  that  of  a  worm  to  that  of  a  man  is  explained, 
and  as  I  may  so  speak,  the  wondrous  works  of  the  creation, 
by  the  observations  of  this  author  [Derham]  lie  before  us  as 
objects  that  create  love  and  admiration,  which,  without  such 
explications,  strike  us  only  with  confusion  and  amazement. 
Guardian,  No.  175. 
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Hereupon  also  are  grounded  those  evangelical  commands, 
explicatory  of  this  law  as  it  now  standelb  in  force;  that  as 
we  have  opportunity  we  should  do  good  unto  all  men,  espe- 
cially unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  ;  that  we 
should  abound  in  love  one  toward  another,  and  towards  iM 
men,  &c.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

If  it  be  said,  "  the  understanding  hath  an  implicit  know- 
ledge of  these  principles,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  first 
hearing."  (as  they  must,  who  will  say,  "  that  they  are  in  the 
understanding  before  they  are  known.")  it  will  be  hard  to 
conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on  the  un- 
derstanding implicitly :  unless  it  be  this,  that  the  mind  Is 
capable  of  understanding  and  assenting  firmly  to  such  pro- 
positions.—ZocAe.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

The  baptismal  creed,  I  say,  must  of  necessity  contain 
explicitly  in  it  at  least  all  the  fundamentals  of  faith. 

Clarke.  On  the  Trinity,  Introd. 

Otherwise,  surely,  the  knowledge  of  this  article  could  but 
very  obscurely  be  gathered  from  the  bare  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  consequently  was  by  no  means  re- 
ceived with  that  explicitness  in  the  ancient  Jewish  church, 
that  it  is  now  in  the  Christian. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 

Besides,  it  is  not  explicable  upon  any  grounds,  that  can  be 
avowed,  why  the  Nabob,  who  could  afford  to  give  these  bills 
as  a  present  to  Mr  Hastings,  could  not  have  equally  given 
them  in  discharge  of  the  debt,  which  he  owed  to  the  com- 
pany.— Burke.  Report  of  a  Comm.  on  the  Agairs  of  India. 

The  wrong  explications  of  this  poem,  [Horace,  Art  of 
Poetrj-.l  have  arisen,  not  from  the  misconception  of  the  sub- 
ject only,  but  from  an  inattention  to  the  method  of  it. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  i.  Introd. 

But,  if  the  type  had  been  designed  to  carry  a  single  sense, 
and  kings  had' been  that  sense,  as  explicatory  of  hills,  it  had 
been  very  preposterous  to  give  the  interpretation  of  the 
type,  and  then  to  interpret  the  interpretation,  r.nless  the  ex- 
pression had  been  so  guarded  as  to  convey  this  purpose  in 
the  most  distinct  manner.— id.  lb.  vol.  v.  Ser.  11. 

Except  a  man  be  bom  again  of  the  Spirit,  we  read  in  ex- 
press language,  "  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  no 
words  can  he  more  explicit.  They  mean  regeneration  by- 
grace,  or  what  else  do  they  mean. 

Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  s.  53. 

After  what  your  friend  had  published  in  the  world,  and 
what  you  had  said  yourself.  1  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  tell  you  explicitly,  and  to  repeat  it,  that  I  was  not  to  be 
frightened. —  Warburton.  Letters  from  Dr.  Lowth. 

EXPLO'DE,  r.  ^       Tv.  Exploder,    explauder ; 
\  ''  it.  Expludere,  to  clap  out 


If,  (ex,  and  plaudere,  to 
or    beat.)      See  Ap- 


EXPLO'DER. 

EXPLO'SION.  /  11 

EXPLO'SIVE.  J    >.i"iJ 

PLAUD. 

To  clap  off,  to  drive  off  by  clapping  of  hands ;  to 
go  or  cause  to  go  off,  to  expel, — with  much  noise ; 
and,  generally,  to  expel  or  eject,  to  reject ;  to 
drive  out  (of  use  or  practice. ) 

Hira  old  and  young 

Exploded  and  had  seiz'd  with  violent  hands. 
Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch'd  him  thence 
Unseen  amid  the  throng. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b  si.  ' 

In  vulgar  nuptials 

Priority  is  exploded,  though  there  be 

A  difference  in  the  parties ;  and  shall  I, 

His  vassal,  from  obscurity  raised  by  him 

To  this  so  eminent  light,  presume  t*  appoint  him 

To  do,  or  not  to  do,  this,  or  that. 

Massinger.  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Oracles,  omens,  portents,  were  generally  crp/orfed;  the  old 
fables  of  Elysian  fields,  and  Pluto's  kingdom,  were  grown 
ridiculous,  and  given  over  to  poets  and  painters  as  the  same 
author  [Cicero]  informs  us.— Xoif.  Theory  of  Religion,  ft. ii. 

As  for  the  story  of  the  Manucodiata,  or  bird  of  Paradise, 
which  in  the  former  age  was  generally  received  and  accepted 
as  true,  even  by  the  learned,  it  is  now  discovered  to  be  a 
fable,  and  rejected  and  exploded  by  all  men  :  those  birds  be- 
ing well  known  to  have  legs  and  feet  as  well  as  others. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

We  must  not  take  patience  here  for  a  willingness  of  dispo- 
sition to  sufltr,  only  where  a  man  has  no  power  to  resist : 
according  to  the  republican  divinity  of  some  scandalous 
exploders  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 

When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 

Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud ; 

And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast. 

The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 


■Whose  stately  cities  in  the  dark  abrupt 

Swallow 'd  at  once,  or  vile  in  rubbish  laid, 

A  nest  for  serpents  ;  from  the  red  abyss 

He'x  hills,  explosive,  thrown.  Id.  Liberty,  pt.  i. 

Among  th'  obscene,  the  violent,  the  false, 

Of  justice  and  religion,  truth  and  peace. 

He  [Enoch]  spake  exploded,  and  from  menac'd  death 

;ro  God  withdrew.  Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b,  XSX. 
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Thereat  the  multitude  that  stood  around, 

Sent  up  at  once  a  universal  roar 
Of  boisterous  joy :  the  sudden-bursting  sound, 
Like  the  cxplosi'in  of  a  warlike  store 
Of  nitrous  grain,  th'  afflicted  welkin  tore. 

JVest.  Educaliov. 
Cliurches,  play-houses,   coffee-houses,  all  alike  are  des- 
tined to  be  min,-:led.  and  equalized,  and  blended  into  one 
common  rubbish  ;  and  well-sifted  and  lixiviated,  to  crystal- 
liiie  into  true  democratick,  explosive,  insurrectionary  nitre. 
Burke.  A  Letter  to  a  Koble  Lord. 


XPLO'IT,  V.  ^  Fr.  n.  Exploict,  done,  i 
xPLu'iT,  n.  I  formed,  says  Skinner,  (q, 
xpLo'iTiNG,  n.  f  explicatum,  (see  E.xplica: 
xPLo'rrup.E.      J  or,  according  to  Minshew, 


Exploict,  done,  per- 
-    d.) 

ATE,) 


plctiim,  (see  Explete.)  Menage,  from  explicare ; 
thus,  explicitum,  exvlictum,  expleeium,  explelum, — 
exploit. 

'■  Fr.  Expluicter, — to  perform,  despatch ;    act, 
execute,  achieve,"  (Cotgrave.) 


I  dwell  with  hem  that  proude  be. 
And  full  of  wiles  and  subieltie  ; 
That  worship  of  this  worlde  coueil 
And  great  nede  connen  cxpteilen. 
And  gon  and  gadren  great  pitai 


Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


■Wherfore  I  say,  all  the  enuy,  all  the  iangUng.  that  welnie 
people  vpon  my  seruauntes  maken  efte.  is  rather  cause  of 
exploit,  than  of  any  hindring. — Id.  Testament  oj  Loue,  b.  i. 


-Id.  Testan 
be  thy  foote.  that  is  to  say,  thy  seruaunti 


Admyl 
or  factour,  whose  seruyce  thou  canste  not  lacke  for  the 
ploiture  of  suche  affayres.  as  thou  hast  to  dooe  in  thys 
worlde.— i7da/.  Marke,  c.  9. 

Suruiue,  and  tell  the  westerne  world 

What  we  exployted  haue  : 
How  that  to  Rome,  amidst  her  roofe. 

The  mayden  sacke  we  gaue. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

One  act  there  is  reported  of  his,  when  he  was  neither 
generall.  nor  in  any  office  at  all,  which  he  exploited  in  Thes- 
saly,  not  inferiour  to  any  one  of  his  other  worthy  deeds. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  329. 
She  therefore  besaught  the  Faerie  Queene  to  assygne  her 
some  one  of  her  knights  to  take  on  him  that  exphiit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  love  and  pleasure  of  hunting,  carrieth  men  into 
mountains,  woods,  and  forests  :  through  frost  and  snow, 
after  their  game  :  shal  not  we  then  use  the  like  sufferance 
in  the  needfull  expl'dts  of  warre,  which  pastimes,  sports,  and 
delights,  are  wont  to  draw  and  fetch  out  of  us  ? 

Holland.  Livii-s,  p.  183. 

He  shewed  himself  (above  all  others)  most  forward  in  the 
enterprize,  as  having  contributed  {for  the  exploiting  of  this 
service)  two  thousand  dragmes  weight  in  sUver,  and  two 
hundred  targuets.— /rf.  Plutarch,  p.  754, 

To  high  exploits,  the  praises  that  belong 
Live,  but  as  nourish'd  by  the  poet's  song. 

Lansdowne.  To  Ike  Memory  of  Waller. 

The  spirit-stirring  form 

Of  Caesar  raptur'd  with  the  charm  of  rule 
And  boundless  fame;  impatient  for  exploits, 
upcast,  he  s         '      ' 


Above  all  height. 

EXPLO'RE,  V.  ■ 

Explo'rate,  v. 

Explora'tion. 

Exploea'tor. 

Explo'ratory. 

Explo'rement. 

Explo'rer. 


Dyer.  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 


Fr.  Explorer :  It.  Esplo- 
rare ;  Sp.  Explorar ;  Lat. 
Explorare,  i.  e.  plnratu  ten- 
-tare  animum,  to  try  to  affect 
the  mind  by  weeping ;  as 
they  usually  do  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  pardon 
for  an  offence ;  or  are  earnest  to  accomjilish  any 
thing  or  purpose,  (Vossius. )  Hence,  generally, 
he  adds,  to  seek  or  search,  that  you  may  learn. 

To  seek,  search  or  enquire  into  ;  to  try  or 
prove  by  searching ;  to  pry  or  examine  into. 

Then  doth  she  see  hy  spectacles  no  more. 

She  hears  not  by  report  of  double  spies  ; 
Herself  m  instants  doth  all  things  explore; 

For  each  thing's  present,  and  before  her  lies. 

Dailies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind. 

Or  the  new  sea  explore, 
Snatcht  from  myselfe,  how  far  bjhinde 

Alreadv  I  behold  the  shore. 

F.  Beaumont.  Of  Louing  at  First  Sight. 

They  will  neverthelesse  exclude  their  homes,  and  there- 
with explorale  their  way  as  before. 

Brown.  Fulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

And  siiire  my  refuter  will  find  out  a  match  for  her  out  of 
the  chayre  of  exploration,  why  should  we  not  dance  at  the 
•V  eddlng,— .B/),.H!!».  Honour  of  the  Married  Ckrgie,  b,  ii, 
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For  the  apostolical  Imposition  of  hands  that  there  was  an 
exploration  of  doctrine,  and  a  profession  of  faith,  the  history 
doth  manifestly  witness.  Acts,  xix.—Id.  Impos.  of  Hands. 

You  are  to  know,  that  this  your  imployment  is,  for  the 
present,  meerly  exploratory  and  provisional,  to  give  us  a 
clear  and  distinct  accompt  of  the  present  affairs,  both  how 
they  stand  at  ynur  arrival  there,  (being  every  day  change- 
able,) and  how  they  incline  in  the  future. 

Reliquia  Wotloniana.  p.  496. 

Percy,  their  explorator,  was  let  out  like  a  raven,  and  sent 
as  a  spy,  to  descry,  by  the  best  inducements  he  could  find, 
whether  the  state  took  hold  of  their  i)roceedings  or  not. 

Proceedings  against  Garnet,  an.  1606. 

It  is  surely  very  rare,  as  we  are  induced  to  believe  from 
some  enquiry  of  our  own  ;  from  the  trial  of  many  who  have 
been  deceived  ;  and  the  frustrated  search  of  Porta,  who, 
upon  the  cxplorement  of  many,  could  scarce  finde  one. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

AVhat  cause  so'er  the  wond'rous  motion  guide. 

And  press  the  ebli,  or  raise  the  flowing  tide. 

Be  that  your  task,  ye  sages,  to  e.r.plore. 

Who  search  the  secret  springs  of  nature's  power. 

Howe.  Lucan,  b.  i. 

The  use  lately  proposed  of  our  hydrostatical  way  of  explo- 
ration suggests  to  me  another,  which  maybe  deduced  &om 
it  as  a  kind  of  corollary.— Boi//e.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  463. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore .' 

Brighf-ey'd  Fancy,  hovering  o'er. 

Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  hum. 

But  ah  !  'lis  heard  no  more.         Gray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 

On  the  report  of  the  cowardly  explorers  of  the  land,  they 
relapse  again  into  their  old  delirium,  ■'  Wherefore  hath  the 
Lord  brought  us  into  this  land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our 
wives  and  children  should  be  a  prey .'" 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  8.  6. 


EXP 


EXPOLIA'TION. 


EXSPOLIATION 


EXPO'RT,  i'."\       Ft.  Exporter;  L&t  Expor- 
E'xpoRT,  n.         I  tare,   to   carry  out,  (ex,  and 
Export.\'tion.   (  portare,  to  carry.) 
Expo'rter.       J       To  bear  or  carry  out. 
Exports, — articles  of  commerce  carried  out  of 

one  country  or  place,  and  imported,  or  carried  into, 

another. 

Likewise  glorious  followers  who  make  themselves  as 
trumpets,  of  the  commendation  of  those  they  follow,  are  full 
of  inconvenience  ;  for  they  taint  businesse  through  want  of 
secrecy  ;  and  they  export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make 
him  a  return  in  envie. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Followers, 

Whom,  when  the 

We  disembogue  c 

Thieves,  p,Wders,  paillards,  sins  of  every  sort. 

Those  are  the  manufacturers  we  export. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Being  informed,  that  the  English  fleet  was  in  great  want  of 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  they  [the  Dutch]  published  a  placart 
to  proliibit  the  exportation  of  them  under  severe  penalties. 
Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  u.  p.  4. 

But  this  advance  will  be  but  little,  and  will  always  keep 
within  the  bounds  which  the  risque  and  trouble  of  melting 
down  our  coin  shall  set  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  ex- 
porter.— Locke.  Concerning  raising  the  Value  of  Money. 

The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  being  an  indication  of  the 

ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places,  mast 

likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their 

exports  and  imports ;  as  these  necessarily  regulate  that  state. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

The  two  principles  being  established,  however,  that  wealth 
consisted  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  those  niet,-ls  could  be 
brought  into  a  country  which  had  no  mines,  only  by  the 
balance  of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it 
imported ;  it  necessarily  became  the  great  object  of  political 
ceconomy  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  and  to  increase  as 
much  as  possible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Fr.Exposer;  It.  Esponere; 
Sp.Exponer ;  Lat.  Exponere, 
(ex,  and  ponere ,-  of  uncertain 
origin,)  to  put,  place  or  set 
out. 

To  put  or  lay  out ;  put  or 
lay  open,  (sc.)  to  view,  for 
ex"amiuation ;  to  make  clear 
or  plain,  to  explain ;  to  make 
known,  to  show  openly,  discover,  disclose,  make 
manifest. 

Expoii7id,  is,  by  general  usage,  to  lay  open,  (,sc.) 
the  meaning ;  and  thus,  to  explain,  to  interpret. 

Thanne  he  lefte  the  puple,  aud  cam  unto  an  bous,  and 
hise  disoiplis  camen  to  hira  and  seiden,  expatcne  to  us  the 
Fsrsblc  ef  tBriB  of  the  ielie.—Widif.  Matthew,  c,  13. 
fB9 


EXPO'SE,  V. 
Expo'sedness. 
Expo'siNG,  n. 
Exposi'tion. 

EXP0'SIT"R. 

Exfo'sitory. 
expo'sire. 
Exio'lnd,  r. 

EXPO'UNDER. 


Amonges  other  Daniel  was  on. 
That  was  the  wisest  child  of  everich  on. 
For  lie  the  dremes  of  the  king  expouned, 
Wher  as  in  Caldee  clerk  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  wiste  to  what  sin  his  drenies  souned. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,102. 
But  solhly  yet.  some  exposilours 
Grounding  hem  vpon  old  aucthours, 
Saine  that  Cadmus  the  famous  old  man,  &c. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Theles,  pt.  i. 
And  than  he  speaketh  of  that  and  this, 
And  maketh  his  exposicion 
After  his  disposicion. 
Of  that  he  wold.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  occasion  of  his  epistle  is  thys  :  Dardanus  did  write 
vr.to  S.  Auste  for  the  exposiclo  of  those  woraes  that  Christ 
spake  vnto  the  thefe  saying  :  This  daye  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradyse. — A  Boke  made  by  John  Fryih,  fol.  52. 

And  also  the  tongue,  which  is  rayson's  exposytour,  is  de- 
priued  of  his  office  as  it  appereth  in  them  whyche  are 
drunke,  and  them  whyche  haue  greuous  peynes  in  theyc 
head,  procedynge  of  replecion. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iii. 

A  definition  is  a  perfect  sentence,  whereby  the  verie  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itselfe,  is  set  fourth  and  expounded. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  37. 

If  question  happen  to  be  moued  touchinge  the  mcaninga 
of  a  lawe,  first  of  al  we  must  see,  what  order  hath  been 
vsed  in  the  like  cases  in  times  past.  For  the  cuslorae  and 
practise  of  the  people,  is  the  best  expounder  of  the  law. 

Jeicel.  A  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  120. 


As  he  that  hath  espyde  a  vermeill  rose. 

To  which  sharpe  thornes  and  briers  the  way  forestall, 
Dare  not  for  dread  his  hardy  hand  expose, 
But  wishing  it  farre  off  his  idle  wish  doth  lose, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  I 


To  their  wild  sons  they  their  high  charge  commit, 
\Vho  expose  to  scorn  and  hate  both  them  and  it. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  iv. 

By  vertue  of  this  act,  the  great  exposilours  of  the  law, 
denie  that  any  man  is  sacrosainct  or  inviolable  :  but  (say 
they)  it  is  enacted  only.  That  whosoever  hurt  any  of  them 
shall  be  iiccmsed.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  125. 

■Which  his  faire  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Deliuers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  eares  play  treuant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  rauished. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Actii.  sc,  I 

And  when  we  haue  our  naked  frailties  hid. 

That  suffer  in  exposure ;  let  vs  meet. 

And  question  this  most  bloody  p'ece  of  worke. 

To  know  it  further.  Id.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  sets  Thercite 

A  slaue,  whose  gall  coines  slanders  like  a  mint, 
To  match  vs  in  comparisons  with  durt. 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  ranke  so  euer  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Shakespeare.  Ttoil.  S,-  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

This  was  that  woman,  this  that  deadly  wound. 
That  Proteus  prophecide  should  him  dismay; 

The  which  his  mother  vainely  did  expound 
To  be  heart-wounding  loue,  which  should  assay 
To  bring  her  Sonne  into  his  last  decay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iii.  c.  4. 

Both  himselfe  [Julian]  and  the  expounders  of  visions, 
considering  the  present  occasions,  pronounced,  that  the  day 
following,  which  was  the  foureteenth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  Aprill  should  be  well  observed. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  220. 

When  all  is  said,  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  any  man  to  expect 
a  tolerable  easy  passage  through  this  world,' unless  he  have 
the  hopes  of  God's  favour  to  support  him  under  the  multi- 
tude of  evil  accidents,  which  the  state  of  human  life  will 
necessarily  expose  him  to.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


Time,  z 


1CS3. 


Nobody  can  think  that  any  text  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  has 
two  contrary  meanings,  and  yet  so  it  mu.st  have  to  two 
diiferent  men,  who  taking  two  commentators  of  different 
sects  for  their  respective  guides  into  the  sense  of  any  one  of 
the  epistles,  shall  build  upon  their  respective  expositions. 

Locke.  Paraphrase  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  Fref. 

For  those,  who  find  they  need  help,  and  would  borrow- 
light  from  expositors,  either  consult  only  those  w-ho  have  the 
good  luck  to  be  thought  sound  and  orthodox,  avoiding  those 
of  different  sentiments  from  themselves  in  the  grea*  and 
approved  points  of  their  systems,  as  dangerous  and  not  (it 
to  be  meddled  with  :  or  else  with  indifferency  look  into  the 
notes  of  all  commentators  promiBCuously.— /rf,  Ji, 
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But  he  [King  James]  spoke  in  the  styl« 
V'ho  tliought  he  was  master,  and  therefore  would  limit  him 
Belf  by  no  promises,  but  such  as  were  conceived  in  general 
words,  which  might  be  afterwards  expounded  at  pleasure. 

Burnet.   Own  Time,  an.  1693. 

Then  Jlother  Church  did  mightily  prevail : 

She  parcel'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail : 

But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave  ; 

To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  or  save. 

Dnjden.  ReH</io  Laid. 

The  Jewish  doctors  and  Pharisees,  though  they  be  hypo- 
crites, and  covetous,  and  vain-glorious  men,  yet  since  they 
succeed  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  in  being  teachers  and 
expounders  of  the  law  of  God ;  ye  ought  to  hearken  and 
attend  to  their  teaching. 

Or.  Clarke.  Paraphrase.  Mattheu;  xxiii.  2. 

And  because  we  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  those,  to  whom  we 
had  formerly  done,  we  are  made  to  suffer  extreme  tortures ; 
and  being  exposed  to  death,  we  rejoice,  trusting  that  God 
will  raise  us  up  through  his  Christ,  and  render  us  incorrup- 
tible, impassible,  and  immortal. 

SItarpe.  Def.  of  Christianity  {from  Justin  Martyr,)  p.  127. 

So  that,  on  the  -whole,  the  exposedness  to  guilt  or  blame 
is  left  just  as  it  wzs..— Edwards.  On  the  Will,  pt.  ill.  s.  3. 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  to  compensate 
each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  exposing  of  children, 
and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  equal  degrees,  to  the  propagation 
of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the  advantage  ,is  here  on  the  side  of 
antiquity. — Hume,  Ess.  11. 

Amongst  other  expositions  of  which  words,  (in  Zechariah, 
ch.  iv.  ver.  11,  and  12,)  Junius  and  Turnovius  interpret  them, 
to  mean  the  various  gifts  and  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  are  by  Christ  derived  upon  the  church. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  Note. 

With  these  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  (predictions  which 
by  all  expositors,  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  by  Rabbis  of 
later  times  as  well  as  by  the  more  candid  and  more  knowing 
Jews  of  earlier  ages,  are  understood  of  the  Messiah,)  with 
these  predictions  Balaam  intermixes  many  brief  but  eloquent 
assertions  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  religion  :  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  his  universal  providence,  and  the 
immutability  of  his  counsels. 

Bp.  Horsley.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies. 

This  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository  index  to 
the  poetical  writers. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  his  Abridged  Dictionary. 

They  will  regard  with  much  more  satisfaction,  as  he  will 
contemplate  with  infinitely  more  advantage,  whatever  in  his 
pedigree  has  been  dulcified  by  an  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  heaven  in  a  long  flow  of  generations,  from  the  hard, 
acidulous,  metallic  tincture  of  the  spring. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

But  then,  so  unusual  an  exposure  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
requires  for  its  lubricitv  and  defence,  a  more  than  ordinarj- 
protection  of  the  eyelid,  as  well  as  a  more  than  ordinary 
supply  of  moisture.— Pa/ey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  16. 

And,  if  neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 

Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 
Shenstone.  The  Schoolmistress. 
The  Pundits  are  the  expounders  of  the  Hindu  Law;  in 
which  capacity  two  constantly  attended  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature,  at  Fort  William. 

Sir  W.  Jones.   To  Charles  Chapman,  Esq.  Note. 

EXPO'STULATE, 

E.xpostula'tion. 

Expo'sTi'LATonv.  )    Expostulare,  ex,  and 

postulare,  which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  the  obso- 
lete supine  poscitum,  (contracted  into  postum,)  of 
the  verb  poscere,  i.  e.  aliquid  pro  potestate  ac  jure 
petere :  to  seek  or  demand  authoritatively,  or  as 
a  ri^ht. 

To  demand  or  require,  as  a  right ;  to  remon- 
strate, as  against  an  invasion  of  right ;  to  dispute 
on  matter  of  right ;  to  dispute,  to  discuss,  to 
debate ;  to  investigate,  to  examine. 

The  reprobate  (as  obstinately  ill) 

Expostulating  blasphemy  doe  use. 
And  with  their  crimes  would  burden  others  still. 

Not  to  be  clear'd,  but  that  they  may  accuse. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  Tenth  Houre. 

I  haue  great  cause  to  expostulate  with  you  for  this  your 
vnchristian,  vnbrotherly,  and  most  vniust  handling  of  me. 
imtgifl.  Defence,  p.  704. 
Gonz.  What  I  have  done,  sir,  by  the  law  of  arms 
I  can  and  will  make  good. 

Ast.  I  have  no  commission 
To  expostulate  the  act. 

Massinger.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  same  expostulation  that  Jeptha  makes  with  Gilead, 
God  also  at  the  same  time  makes  with  Israel ;  ye  haue  for- 
saken me,  and  serued  other  Gods,  wherefore  should  I  deliuer 
vou  any  more?  goe  and  cry  vnto  the  Gods  whom  ye  haue 
hmi.—Bp.  Hall.  Cont,  Jeplha. 


!).  ^  Fr.  Expostuler ;  It. 
>  Espostulare  ;  Lat. 
f  Exp       - 
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For  if  there  had,  the  heathens,  to  whom  he  revealed  it  not, 
could  not  have  been  thus  without  e.tcuse;  but  might  have 
rationally  e.tpostulated  the  case  with  their  great  Judge,  and 
demurr'd  to  the  equity  of  the  sentence,  had  they  been  con- 
demned by  h\xa.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

difl'erent  camps  they  go, 
IS  to  the  public  woe ; 

their  cry, 
th  those  on  high. 

Rou-c.  Lucan,  b.  ii. 


The  men  too,  £ 

Join  their  sad 

Impatient  to  the  gods  they  i 

AniXiiMS  expostulate^  '' 


Thus  also  he  expostulates  the  case  with  us  as  pathetically, 
with  as  much  affection  and  earnestness,  as  a  tender  father 
did  with  his  rebellious  son,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 

Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  80. 
The  Queen  sent  the  next  day  for  the  Duke  of  JIatlborough, 
after  some  expostulations,  she  told  him  Harley  should  im- 
mediately leave  his  post,  which  he  did  within  two  days. 

Burnet.  Own  Tim?,  an.  1703. 

It  was  a  long  e.rposlulatory  letter  full  of  freedom  and  as 
great  vrisiom.—Strt/pe.  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  22. 

Are  we  not  still  children  vrith  all  our  beard  and  gravity 
about  us,  if  we  play  till  we  quarrel?  Our  conduct,  in  this 
respect,  is  almost  too  absurd  to  admit  of  serious  crpostula- 
tion.—Knox,  Ess.  119. 

EXPRE'SS,  f.    ^        Vv.  Exprhner- ;  It.  Espri- 
Expre'ss,  «.  mere;   Sp.  E.rpressar ;  Lat. 

Expre'ss,  ailj.  Exprimere,    e.xpressum,    to 

Expre'ssedly.  press  or  squeeze  out,  {ex. 

Expre'ssible.  and    premere,   to    press  or 

Expre'ssion.  squeeze. ) 

Expre'ssing,  n.      I       To  pr^ss  or  squeeze  out, 
Expre'ssive.  f  force  out  by  pressure  ;   to 

Expre'ssively.  press  or  force  out,  (^sc. )  the 

Expre'ssiveness.       form  or  manner,  the  image  ; 
Expre'ssly.  and  thus,  to  present  or  rc- 

Expre'ssment.  prcsen-t,  to  portray,  to  de- 

Expre'ss.ness.  lineate  or  describe  the  image 

Expre'ssi're.  J  or  likeness,  to  resemble. 
To  press  or  force  out ;  to  utter  or  give  utter- 
ance to  ;  and  thus,  to  present  or  represent,  de- 
lineate or  describe,  the  ideas  or  thoughts ;  to 
declare  them,  show  or  exhibit  them  clearly  ;  in 
clear  and  firm  marks  or  characters,  terms  or 
words  ;  in  decisive  language.      And,  generally — 

To  represent,  to  delineate,  to  describe,  to  signify 
or  designate,  to  denote. 

An  express, — amessenger  ormessagc  despatched, 
for  some  e.rpress,  i.  e.  some  clear,  direct  or  especial 
purpose. 
Lady,  thy  bountie,  thy  magnificence, 
Thy  vertue  and  thy  gret  humilitee, 
Ther  may  no  long  expresse  in  no  science. 


Cha 


The  Prio 
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Lo  here  expresse  of  wimmeu  may  ye  find, 
That  woman  was  the  losse  of  all  mankind. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue, 
But  wel  I  wot,  expresse  withouten  lie, 
God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  multiplie : 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understond.— 7t/.  lb.  v, 
Kedeth  the  Bible,  and  find  it  expreslg 
Of  wine  yeving  to  hem  that  haue  justice. 

/,/.   The  Parduneres  Talc,  v. 
But  for  finall  conclusion, 
I  tliynke  a  supplicacion. 
With  plaine  wordes  and  expresse. 


the  Goddesse. — Gower. 
It  is  not  we  that  can  fynde  out  the  Almighty 
equite,  &  rj'ghteousnesse,  he  is  hyer  tha  can  be  expre. 
Bible,  15ol 


Con.  A. h.\-n\. 
power, 


Job. 


For  in  those  ii.  ch.  is  no  such  mat 
yet  is  ther  any  expresse  doctryne  of 
wurk  containing  ix.  hokes.— Bale.  Apology,  fol 

But  here  muste  we  consider 
name  Face  exprcssedly.—Caluin 

Caesar  had  cxprcsselije  commaunded  him  that  he  should 
not  ioyne  battell  with  his  enemies  before  suche  time  as  he 
saw  his  armye  neare  vnto  their  camp,  to  th'  intet  that  assault 
might  have  ben  made  vpon  them  on  al  sides  at  ones. 

Golding.  C Cesar,  fol.  1 7. 
A  mighty  man  and  tyrannous  of  conditions,  named  Eboryn, 
as  shall  appeare  by  lis  condicions  ensuynge,  when  the  tyme 
convcnyent  of  the  exvressement  of  them  shall  come. 

Fabyan.   Works,  vol.  i.  C.  37. 
'Twixt  his  two  mighty  armes  him  -vv  he  snatcht. 

And  crusht  his  carcase  so  against  his  brest. 
That  the  disdainfuU  soule  be  thence  dispatch t, 
And  th'  idle  breath  all  vtterly  exprest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 

Thou  Shalt  command 

The  Lydian  Tmolns,  and  Campanian  mounts. 
To  nod  their  grape-cro  <vn'd  heads  into  thy  bowls, 
Expressing  their  rich  juice. 

Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling,  Act  iv.  sc,  1. 
740 
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Some  marke  his  words,  as  tokens  fram'd  t'  expresse 
The  sharpe  conclusion  of  a  sad  successe. 

Sir  J.Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 


Seb.  I  perceiue  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modestie, 
that  you  will  not  extort  from  me,  what  I  am  willing  to  keep 
in:  therefore  it  chargeth  me  in  manners,  the  rather  to 
express  myseU.— Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Whereby  [hieroglyphical  pictures]  they  [the  ^Egyptians] 
discoursed  in  silence,  and  were  intuitively  understood  from 
the  theory  of  their  expresses. — Brown.  Vulg.  Err.  b.  v.  c.  20. 

It  is  sufficiently  justifiable  out  of  old  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  express  assertion,  tliat  the  ancient  character  among  the 
Greeks  was  almost  the  same  with  that  which  is  now  the 
Latins.— SeWen.  Illustrations  of  Poly-Olbion,  s.  11. 


The  defect  in  our  tongue  for  the  expressing  of  this,  is  a 
little  repair'd  by  the  use  of  the  word  sent,  and  so  read  it  thus, 
God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  gave  him  commission 
to  bless  us.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  525. 

This  [liieroglyphical  pictures]  many  conceive  to  have  been 
the  primitive  way  of  writing,  and  of  greater  antiquity  then 
letters ;  and  thus  indeed  might  Adam  well  have  spoken,  who 
understanding  the  nature  of  things,  had  the  advantage  of 
natural  expressions.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  20. 

Eternal  God,  \ioi  whom  whoever  dare 

Seek  new  expressions,  do  the  circle  square. 

And  thrust  into  strait  corners  of  poor  wit 

Thee  who  art  cornerless  and  infinite) 

I  would  but  bless  thy  name,  not  name  thee  now. 

Donne.   Upon  the  Translation  of  the  Psalmt. 

You  haue  restrain'd  yourselfe  within  the  list  of  too  cold 
an  adieu  :  be  more  expressive  to  them. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  5C.  I. 

Nature  also  is  most  expressively  set  forth  with  a  biformed 
body,  in  reference  to  the  ditferences  betweene  superior  and 
inferior  bodies. — Bacon.  On  Learning,  byG.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  13, 

John  Prideaux,  an  excellent  linguist ;  but  so  that  he  would 
make  words  wait  on  his  matter,  chiefly  aiming  at  expressive- 
nesse  therein. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Devonshire. 

They  were  heathens,  such  as  the  Prophet  speaks,  had  not 
the  knowledge  of  God's  law,  (viz.)  in  the  fulness  and  ex 
prcssness  of  it ;  and  yet  they  repented.— G/antJi//,  Ser.  9. 

And  now  considering  the  expressness  of  all  these  places,  I 
cannot  see  but  that  any  duty  of  religion  may  be  more  easily 
evaded  than  this.— /<?.  Ser.  2. 

.\nd  therefore  for  want  of  such  an  expressness  in  the 
meaning  of  this  day's  creation  as  is  in  the  others,  the 
mystery  thereof  may  well  be  look'd  upon  as  sealed  and 
locked  up  from  vulgar  sight,  and  thereby  the  most  concern- 
ing things  in  the  whole  Cabbala. 

More.  Def.  of  the  Philosophical  Cabbala,  App.  c.  5. 

By  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  legge,  the 
manner  of  his  gate,  the  expressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complection,  he  shall  finde  himselfe  most  feelingly  per 
soniited.-Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

There  is  a  mysterie  (with  whom  relation 

Durst  neuer  meddle)  in  the  soule  of  state; 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  diuine. 

Then  breath  or  pen  can  glue  expressure  to. 

Id.  Troil.  *  Cress.  Act  iii.  8C.  3. 

When  St.  John  Baptist  came  preaching  repentance  unto 
Israel,  the  people  asked  him,  saying,  'What  shall  we  do? 
meaning  in  what  manner  they  should  express  their  repent- 
ance :  His  answer  was  this.  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him 
impart  to  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let 
him  do  so  likewise.— SAarp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
•■■  We  have  shewn  of  time  in  particular,  that  it  is  so  far  from 
being  consequent  on  God's  existence,  that  it  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  it,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  it  without  an 
express  contradiction ;  the  idea  either  of  actual  or  possible 
change  or  succession  necessarily  accompanying  all  time,  as 
our  author  himself  allows;  and  God's  sole 'existence  as  ne- 
cessarily excludiug  both. — Law.  Enquiry,  c.  2.  p.  93. 

All  that  knew  him,  when  they  read  them,  did  without 
any  sort  of  doubting  conclude  that  he  [King  Cliarles  11.] 
never  composed  them :  for  he  never  read  the  Scriptures,  nor 
laid  things  together,  further  than  to  turn  them  to  a  jest,  or 
for  some  lively  expression. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1685. 

Besides,  the  edges  of  these  clouds  are  gilded  with  various 
and  afrighting  colours,  the  very  edg  of  all  seems  to  be  of  a 
pale  fire  colour,  next  that  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  nearer  the 
body  of  the  cloud  a  copper  colour,  and  the  body  of  the  cloud 
whicli  is  very  thick  appears  extraordinary  black ;  and  alto- 
gether it  looks  very  terrible  and  amazing  even  beyond 
expression. — Dumpier.  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii,  p.  71. 

"  Is  this,"  the  serious  said,  "  is  this  the  man 
Whose  golden  sayings,  and  immortal  wit, 
On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ, 
Were  to  the  forehead  of  the  rabbins  ty'd. 
Our  youth's  ipstruction,  and  our  age's  pride." 

Prior.  Solomon,  b,  it 


EXP 

Thfi  murrain  at  the  end  [of  the  3d  Georgic]  has  all  the 
cxpiesiivtness  thil  words  can  give  it. 

Addison.  On  rirgil's  Georgics. 

But  Lockhart  and  Cunningham,  the  two  lawyers  on  whose 
opinion  they  depended  chiefly,  said,  that  a  commission  to 
represent  the  king's  person  fell  not  under  the  notion  of  an 
office,  and  since  it.  was  not  expressly  named  in  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  they  thought  it  did  not  fall  within  the  general 
words  of  "  all  places  and  offices  of  trust." 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  au.  1682. 
Xow  through  the  deep'ning  wood's  projected  gloom, 
To  Dido's  Cave  with  devious  step  we  come, 
Where  the  dim  twilight  of  the  arch  above 
Seems  to  express  the  queen's  disastrous  love. 

Boyse.  The  Triumphs  of  Nature. 
So  far  was  Mr.  Fo.^'s  bill  from  providing  funds  for  it,  as 
this  ministry  have  wickedly  done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times 
worse  transactions,  out  of  the  publick  estate,  that  an  express 
clause  immediately  preceded,  positively  forbidding  any 
British  subject  from  receiving  assignments  upon  any  part 
of  the  territorial  revenue,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

This  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  our  first  and  third  vowels, 
and  expressible,  therefore,  by  them,  as  in  the  word  Vaidya 
derived  from  Veda,  and  meaning  a  man  of  the  medical  cast : 
in  Bengali  it  is  pronounced  as  the  Greek  diphthong  in  Poi- 
men,  a  shepherd,  was  probably  sounded  in  ancient  Greece. 
Sir  W.  Janes.  On  the  Orthography  of  Asiatic  If'urds. 

Tell  how  each  beauty  of  her  mind  and  face 
Was  brightened  by  some  sweet,  peculiar  grace : 

How  eloquent  in  every  look 
Through  her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly  spoke. 

Littellon.  To  Miss  Lucij  Furtescue. 

As  to  any  other  method  more  agreeable  to  them  than  a 
congress,  an  alternative  expressly  proposed  to  them,  they  did 
not  condescend  to  signify  their  pleasure. 

Burhe.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

E'XPROBRATE,  v.  )      Lat.  Exprohrare,  {c.r, 

Exprobra'tion.  S  B-nA  prohrum,  which  sig- 

ni6es    generally, — Any  thing  not  consentaneous 

to  virtue.)  I 

To  hold  out,  to  show  forth,  as  \'icious,  shameful 
or  scandalous ;  to  reproach  or  upbraid  with. 

He  [Demetrius]  was  sente  agayne  vnto  Hyrcanie  his  olde 
place  of  penaunce,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  payi'e  of  dyce 
of  golde  in  exprobration  of  hys  chyldishe  lightnesse. 

Golding.  Justine,  fol.  148. 

The  stork  in  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  the 
turtle,  crane,  and  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming, 
but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  TOierefn 
to  exprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  induceth  the  providence  of 
storks.  Now  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown,  the  illustration 
had  been  obscure,  and  the  exprobration  not  so  proper. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  2". 

And  long  before  this,  it  was  so  known  a  business  that  one 
city  should  have  but  one  bishop,  that  Cornelius  exprobrales 
to  Novatus  his  ignorance. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  43. 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  do  vse  any  such  kind  of  silly  ex- 
probration. it  is  no  such  vgly  thing  to  the  eare,  that  wee 
should  think  the  honour  and  credit  of  our  religion  to  receiue 
thereby  any  great  wound. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  iv.  §  9. 

This  chapter  [Ezek.  xvi.  30.]  is  the  exactest  history  of  the 

spiritual  estate  of  the  Jews,  i.e.  The  elect  of  God,  and  the 

powerfulest  exprobration  of  their  sins,  that  all  the  writings 

under  heaven  can  present  to  our  eyes. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5G1. 


the  height  of  misery.— 5oa/A,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

^^^lat  remonstrances  concerning  the  gentleness,  kindness, 
and  equity  of  his  dealings,  what  exprohralions  ot  their  stub- 
bornness and  stupidity  God  did  anciently  make  to  Israel 
under  that  particular  dispensation,  (which  yet  in  tendency 
and  in  representation  may  be  deemed  general)  the  same  he 
might  now  use  toward  all  mankind,  under  this  universal 
(economy.— Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

Prophet  Micha:  addressing  himself  to  his  corrupt  and 
idolatrous  countrymen,  amongst  his  other  expjobrations, 
ridicules,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructs  them,  in  this 
manner.  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  S:c. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  Notes. 


EXPROPRIATE.  >      Lat.  Ex, 


1  propr, 


Expropria'tion.  j  perhaps  from  prope,  (with 
)•  inserted,)  near. 

"  Fr.  E.vproprie, — expropriated,  put  from  the 
propriety  of,  deprived  of  all  proprieti/  in,"  (Cot- 
grave.  )■ 

The  soul  of  man  then  is  capable  of  a  state  of  much  peace 
and  equanimity,  in  the  exterior  hands  and  agitations  ;  but 
this  capacity  is  rather  an  effect  of  the  expropriation  of  our 
reason,  then  a  vertue  resulting  from  her  single  capacity. 

Mountague.  Devotite  Etsayes,  pt,  i.  Treat.  19.  s.  2. 


EXP 

^Then  you  have  resigned,  or  rather  consigned,  your  expro- 
priated will  (if  1  may  so  call  it)  to  God,  and  thereby  (as  it 
were)  entrusted  him  to  will  for  you  ;  all  his  disposals  of,  and 
dispensations  towards  you  are  in  effect  the  acts  of  your  own 
will,  with  the  advantage  of  thoir  being  directed  and' specified 
by  him  :  an  advantage  that  does  at  once  assure  you  both  of 
their  rectitude  and  success.— £oyZc.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

E X PU'G N,  V.  From  Lat.  E.rpugnare,  to  beat, 
to  overpower.  Cotgra\e  has,  "Expupner, — to  ex- 
pugne,  force,  break  open,  or  into  by  violence  ;  win 
by  assault ;  vanquish,  conquer,  overcome.  Ex- 
pittjnahle,  —  expugiiable,  Xc.  ExpugnatcuT,  —  an 
expugncr,  kc.     Expitgnation, — an  expugnation." 

Ouer  and  besides  all  this,  secretlie  and  sleighllie  they 
suborned  certain  men,  which  when  they  could  not  expugne 
him  by  arguments  and  disputations,  should  by  intreatie  and 
faire  promises,  or  any  other  meanes  allure  him  to  recanta- 
tion ;  perceiuing  otherwise  what  a  great  wound  they  should 
receiue,  if  the  archbishop  had  stood  stedfast  in  his  sentence  : 
and  again  on  the  other  side,  how  great  profit  should  they 
get,  if  he  as  the  principall  standerd  bearer  should  be  ouer- 
thrown.— Foj;.  il/a)(.  p.  1710.  liecantation  of  Dr.  Cranmer. 

When  the  reuengefull  flames  of  Troy,  properly  called 
Ilion,  then  the  principall  citie  of  all  Asia,  had  perfected  the 
"  siege  of  the  Grecians  expiigning  of 


Since  the  nasturtia  are  singly,  and  alone  as  it  were,  the 
most  effectual  and  powerful  agents  in  conquering  and  cx- 
pugning  that  cruel  enemy,  it  were  enough  to  give  the  sallet  ■ 
dresser  direction  how  to  choose,  mingle,  and  proportion  his 
ingredients.- JEoe/yn.  Discourse  of  Sallets. 

EXPU'LSE.     See  Expell. 
EXPU'NGE,  I'.  ^       L&t  Expungere,  ex.   and 
Expu'nction.         S-pimgere,  to  prich  ,  properly 
Expu'iNGiNG,  71.     J  (says   Gessner)    applied   to 
letters,  when  they  are  struck  out,  puncto  styli. 
To  strike  out ;  to  efface. 

Yet  do  they  nlTord  our  junior  capacities  a  frequent  occa- 
sion of  error,  setling  impressions  in  our  tender  memories, 
which  our  advanced  judgements  generally  neglect  to  (?.rp«w^e. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

There  be  also  books  which  are  partly  usefull  and  excellent, 
partly  culpable  and  pernicious  ;  this  work  will  ask  as  many 
more  otlicials,  to  make  expurgations  and  expunctiuns,  that 
the  common-wealth  of  learning  be  not  damnyfied. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Every  step  was  to  be  made  by  a  vote,  against  which  many 
lords  protested  ;  and  the  reasons  given  in  some  of  their  pro- 
testations were  thought  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  house,  that 
they  were  by  vote  ordered  to  be  expunged ;  a  thing  that 
seldom  happens. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1701. 

Neither  do  they  remember  tlie  many  alterations,  addi- 
tions, and  expunginys  made  by  great  authors  in  those  treatises 
which  they  prepare  for  the  publick.— 5ii'i/(. 

Is  every  word  in  the  declaration  from  Downing-street, 
concerning  their  conduct,  and  concerning  ours  and  that  of 
our  allies,  so  obviously  false  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
some  new  invented  proofs  of  our  good  faith  in  order  to  ex- 
punge the  memoiy  of  this  perfidy  ? 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let  3. 


EXPU'RGATE,  v. 
Expirga'tiox. 
Expi'rgator. 
Expl'rgatory. 

ExPIRGATo'RIOtS. 

Expi'rge,  v. 

ExPL'RGING,   71. 

The  watry  matter  the  t 

emulgent  veines,  and  vrete: 

Burton 

Tha 


Lat  Expuj-gare,  aiu7n, 
to  cleanse  out,  (ex,  and 
piirgare,  to  cleanse,  to 
■purge.) 

To  cleanse  or  clear 
out,  to  eject  or  expel. 

)  kidnjes  expurgate,  by  those 
Anatomy  of  Mela7icholy,  p.  18. 
more  :  and  so  would  Gratian 
dipt  by  a  guiltie  expurga- 


Andi 


Hall.  The  Old  Retigi 

e  men  cannot  but  know,  that  arts  and  learning 
want  this  expurgation :  and  if  the  course  of  truth  be  per- 
mitted unto  itself;  like  that  of  time  and  uncorrected  com- 
putations, it  cannot  escape  many  errors  which  duration  still 
enlargeth. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours.  To  the  Reader. 

Henricus  Boxhornius  was  one  of  the  principal  cxpurga- 
tors.— Jenkins.  Hist.  Ex.  of  Councils,  p.  0. 

After  all  your  monkish  prohibitions,  and  expurgalorious 


Defe, 


Herein  there  surely  wants  expurgatory  animadversions, 
whereby  we  might  strike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qua- 
lities.—5ro«j«.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

It  was  a  rude  kind  of  blasphemy,  but  not  much  more  than 
th.tt  which  their  severest  men  do  say,  and  were  never  cor- 
rected by  their  expurgatory  indices. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Real  Presence,  Ed.  Ded. 
HI 


EXQ 

Which  course  Leo  the  Xth,  and  his  successors  followed, 
until  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Spanish  Tnquisitiou 
engend'ring  together,  brought  forth,  or  perfected  those  cata- 
logues, and  expurging  Indexes,  that  rake  through  the  en- 
trails of  many  an  old  good  author,  with  a  violation  worse 
than  any  could  be  offer'd  to  his  tomb. — Milton.  Areopagitica. 

What  courses  they  have  taken  for  the  prohibiting  of  those 
authors  which  they  censure  as  heretical,  and  for  the  expurg- 
ing of  those  of  their  own,  whom  they  dare  not  deface,  I  refer 
mv  reader  to  the  painfull  and  usefull  observations  of  D. 
James.— Bp.  Hall.  The  Peace  Maker,  s.  20. 

It  ought  hero  to  be  remarked,  that  this  mode  of  convic- 
tion not  only  concludes  the  party  has  failed  in  his  expurga- 
tory proof,  but  it  is  sufficient  also  to  subject  to  the  penalties 
and  incapacities  of  the  law  the  infant  upon  whose  account 
the  person  has  been  so  convicted. 

Burke.  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Law. 

There  are  some  annotations  reprehensible  in  another  point 
of  view,  which  I  should  gladly  have  omitted,  but  they  have 
so  long  retained  their  places,  that  such  an  expurgatory 
liberty  seemed  to  me  to  be  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  my 
"  limited  service." — Boswell.  Adv.  to  Shakespeare. 

EXQUI'RE,  v.  \        Fr.  Exquis;  It.  Esquisito  ,- 
E'xquisite.  I   Sp.  Exquisite ;   Lat.  Exqui- 

E'xQuisiTELY.       (  situs,  from exquirere,to search 
E'xQUisiTENESs.  J  out,    {ex,    and    qucererc,  to 

search.      See  Conquire.  )    Exquisite  is, — 

Sought,  picked,  culled,  chosen  or  choice,  select; 

and  thus,  excellent,  perfect,  exact,  elaborate. 

■\Mio  hath  ben  there  and  liking  for  to  here 

His  second  long,  and  termes  exquisite 

Of  rethorike  the  practike  he  might  lere 

In  brefe  sermon.— CAaacer.  2'he  Testament  of  Crcseidc. 

Askyng  his  iourney  first  into  Egypt,  and  afterward  to 
Babylo,  to  learn  perfectly  the  mouing  of  the  planets,  and  to 
searehe  out  the  beginning  of  the  world,  whereof  it  was  made, 
he  [Pythagoras]  attained  meruelous  exquisite  knowledge. 

Golding.  Justine,  fol.  94. 

Certesse  it  is  great  pity,  that  such  fine  wits  so  exquisitely 
polished  withal  kinde  of  learning,  and  traded  in  so  goodly 
lawes  and  institutions,  should  be  so  far  ouer-seene  as  to 
commit  so  heinous  an  act.— Id.  lb.  fol.  42. 


T'hy  years  determine  like  the  age  of  man. 
That  thou  shouldst  my  delinquencies  exquire. 
And  with  variety  of  fortunes  tire. 

Sandys.  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  IC. 

Of  such  whom  Fame  did  most  accomplish'd  call 
The  naked  snowes  he  seuerally  perceiued. 
Then  drew  th'  idsea  which  his  soul  conceiued. 
Of  that  which  was  most  exquisite  of  all. 

Stirling.  Airora,  sou.  3. 

By  pencils  this  was  exquisitely  wrought ; 

Rounded  in  all  the  curious  would  behold  ; 
Where  life  came  out,  and  met  the  painter's  thought . 

The  force  was  tender,  though  the  strokes  were  bold. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Howbeit,  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  so 
called  of  separation  ;  because  they  were  or  would  seenie  to 
bee  separated  from  others  :  first,  in  cleanenesse  of  life  ;  se- 
condly, in  dignitie;  thirdly,  in  regard  of  the  exiViisileness  of 
those  obseruations,  whereto  they  were  separated. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  s.  3. 

Where  greatness  is  to  Nature's  works  deny'd, 

In  worth  and  beauty  it  is  well  supply'd  : 

In  a  small  space  the  more  perfection's  shown. 

And  what  is  exquisite  in  little's  done.— raWeH.  Insect. 


His  [the  younger  Pliny]  ingenuous  manner  of  owning  it 
[passion  for  fame]  to  a  friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to 
undertake  some  great  work,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
raises  him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the  imputation  of 
vanity. — Spectator,  No.  555. 

Christ  suffered  only  the  exquisileness  and  heights  of  pain, 
without  any  of  those  mitigations,  which  God  is  pleased  to 
temper  and  allay  it  with,  as  it  befalls  other  men ;  like  a 
man  who  drinks  only  the  spirits  of  a  liquor  separated  and 
extracted  from  the  dull,  unactive  body  of  the  liquor  itself. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 


temper  hath  ever  walked  upon  the  waters,  or  poised  himself 
in  the  air,  or  kept  himself  from  being  singed  in  the  fire. 

Slillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

One  altar  erected  by  the  late  bishop,  of  the  finest  marbles, 
chastest  decorations,  and  best  proportions,  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  obsen-er;  it  is  exquisite  in  its  kind,  and 
was.  in  our  opinion,  almost  the  only  object  in  the  cathedral 
worthy  of  a 


-Eustace.  Classid 


It  is  the  same  in  the  present  instance,  molle  atque  facetum, 
i  e.  a  soft-flowing  versification,  and  an  exquisitely  finished 
expression  :  the  two  precise,  characteristic  merits  of  Virgil'* 
rural  poetry,— ffarrf.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Augustus. 


E  X-  S 

EX-SA'NGUIOUS.  (Corruptly  written  Ex- 
anguious.)  hai.Ex-sanguis ;  Pr.Exangue;  ei,  and 
sanguis,  blood. 

Without  blood,  bloodless. 

Tlie  third  is  the  paucity  of  blood  observed  in  tliis  animal, 
scarce  at  all  to  be  found  but  in  the  eye,  and  about  the  heart ; 
which  defect  being  observed,  inclined  some  into  thoughts, 
that  the  ayr  was  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  these  exan- 
giiiaus  parts. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

The  cxanr/uious  [insects]  alone,  by  what  that  learned  and 
critical  naturalist,  my  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
hath  already  observed  and  delineated,  I  conjecture,  cannot 
be  fewer  than  3000  species,  perhaps  many  more. 

Ray.  On  Ihc  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Tlie  whole  heart  [a  flounder's]  observed  for  a  pretty  while 
sucli  a  succession  of  motion  in  its  divided  and  exsaiiguious 
pieces,  as  I  had  taken  notice  of  in  them,  whilst  they  were 
coherent.— i?oj/fc.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  G9. 

EXSCI'ND,  V.  Lat.  Exscindere,  to  cut  out  or 
off,  (e.r,  and  scindcre  ;  Gr.  Sx'f-s"',  to  cut  off,  to 
split  off. ) 

To  cut  off;  and  thus  to  destroy. 

In  the  most  terrible  and  amazing  e.tamples  of  divine  jus- 
tice, (such  as  were  the  ejecting  and  excluding  mankind  from 
Paradise ;  the  general  destruction  of  the  Deluge ;  and  ex- 
scindlnij,  and  extirpation  of  the  Araorites,  together  with 
other  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.— £nr;oM',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3C. 

EXSCRI'BE,  V.    Lat.  Exscrihere,  to  write  out, 
(ex.  and  scribere,  to  write.) 
To  write  out ;  and  thus,  to  copy. 

I  that  have  beene  a  louer,  and  could  shew  it. 
Though  not  in  these,  in  ritlimes  not  wholly  dumbe, 
Since  I  exscribe  your  sonnets,  am  become 

A  better  lover,  and  much  better  poet. 

B.  Jonsuil.  To  Ihe  Lady  Mary  Worth. 

EXSE'CTION.     Lat.  Exsecare,  to  cut  out  or 
off,  (ex,  and  secure,  secUim,  to  cut.) 
A  cutting  out. 

Sometimes  also  they  [frogs]  would  nimbly  leap  first  out  of 
the  vessel,  and  then  about  the  room,  surviving  the  exsectiou 
of  their  hearts,  some  about  an  hour,  and  some  longer. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6D. 

And  divers  hazardous  operations  in  surgery,  such  as  are 
arteriotomy,  the  exsection  of  the  spleen,  and  other  parts, 
were,  or  should  have  been,  first  attempted  upon  brutes,  and 
then  practised  on  human  bodies.— M.  lb.  p.  169. 

EX-SrCCATE,  V.  \  Corruptly  written  Ex- 
Exsi'ccANT,  adj.  \iccale,S<c.  Lat.Exsiccare, 
Exsi'ccANT,  n.  f  atiim,  to  dry  out,  (ex,  and 

Exsicca'tion.  )  siccare,  to  dry.) 

To  dry  or  drain  out ;  to  press  out  moisture  ;  to 
free  from  moisture  or  humidity. 

They  enter  into  emplastres,  which  are  devised  and  made 
for  to  exiccate.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  16. 

If  in  a  full  dissolution  of  steel  a  separation  of  parts  be  made 
by  precipitation  or  exhalation,  tlie  exsicrnled  powder  hath 
lost  its  wings,  and  ascends  not  unto  the  lo.idstone. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Air  exsiccates  and  draws  to  itself.— i'l'^/Ziam,  pt.  i.  Res.  69. 

That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation  or  expression  of 
humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humectation,  as  earth,  dirt, 
and  clay.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  also  to  those  emplastres  which 
are  devised  for  gentle  refrigeratives  and  criccatives. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  13. 
In  generall,  any  ruddle  whatsoever  is  criccatice,  in  which 
legard  it  agreeth  well  with  salves  and  healing  piastres. 

Id.  III.  b.  xxxv.  c.  6. 
If  it  be  di-y  bare,  you  must  apply  next  to  it  some  dry  or 


Some  are  moderately  moist,  and  require  to  be  treated  with 
medicines  of  the  like  nature,  such  as  fleshy  parts ;  others 
dry  in  themselves,  yet  require  exsiccants,  as  hones.— Id.  lb. 

I  cannot  imagine  after  what  manner  the  preservation  of 
bodies  uncorrupted  for  many  years,  without  embalming  or 
other  artifice,  can  be  performed,  except  it  be  by  intense 
natural  cold,  or  by  exsiccating  sands. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  196. 

Now  what  more  easily  refuted,  than  that  old  vulgar  asser- 
tion of  an  universal  drought  and  e.rsiccntion  of  the  earth  ?  as 
if  the  sun  could  evaporate  the  least  drop  of  its  moisture,  so 
that  it  should  never  descend  again,  but  be  attracted  and 
elevated  quite  out  of  the  atmosphere  t—Benlley,  Ser.  4. 

These  last  words  I  add,  because  that,  when  there  is  an 
obstruction,  or  any  other  expulsion  of  the  menstruum  by 
heat,  if  it  be  total  it  is  called  exsiccation. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ir.  p.  338. 
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Had  the  exsiccation  been  progressive,  such  as  we  way  ' 
suppose  to  have  been  produced  by  an  evaporating  heat,  how 
came  it  to  stop  at  the  point  at  which  \vc  see  it? 

Palcy.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

EX-SOLU'TION.  Corruptly  written  Ex- 
ohtion.  Lat.  Exsolutio,  from  E.xsolvere,  exsolutum, 
{ex,  and  solvere,  to  loosen. )     See  Dissolve.  _ 

Fr.  Exohaion, — a  faintness  or  looseness  in  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

And  if  any  have  been  so  happy  as  truely  to  understand 
Christian  annihilation,  extasis,  exolutiun,  liquefaction, 
transformation,  the  kisse  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God, 
and  ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  they  have  already 
had  an  liandsome  anticipation  of  heaven  ;  the  glory  of  the 
world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them. 

Brown.   Urne  Burial,  c.  5.  p.  30. 

EX-SPOLI.VTION.  Corruptly  written  E'x- 
poUalion.  Fr.  Expolier,  to  deprive  or  bereave  of. 
Lat.JB.r,  anAspoliare;  5po/iu»», Tooke  derives  from 
A.  S.  Spill-an,  privare,  to  deprive,  to  divest. 

Now  thy  bloody  passion  begins  ;  a  cruel  exsfoliaiion  begins 
that  violence ;  againe  doe  these  grim  and  mercilesse  sol- 
diers lay  their  rude  hands  upon  thee,  and  strip  thee  naked. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Crucifixion. 

EX-STI'MULATE.  \     Corruptly  written  jEx- 

Exstimula'tion.  Stimulate.     Lat.  Exstimri- 

lare,  to  spur  or  goad,  (ex,  and  stimulus;  Gr. 
STif-eii/,  pung-ere,  to  prick.)     See  Stimulate. 

To  spur  or  goad  on  ;  to  incite ;  to  sharpen  ;  to 
quicken. 

That  is,  the  fat  and  pitch  being  cleaving  bodies,  and  the 


the  other  forced  to  retain.— Broicn.  Vulgar  Err.  b.  ii.  c.  5.     | 

The  choleristhenaturall  glister,  or  one  excretion  whereby 
nature  excludeth  another  ;  which  descending  daily  into  the 
bowels,  exiimulates  those  parts,  and  excites  them  unto 
expulsion.— M.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Hence  proceed  most  of  the  vertues,  and  qualities  (as  we 
call  them)  of  bodies ;  but  the  air  intermixt,  is  without  ver- 
tues, and  maketh  things  insipide  and  without  any  exiimula- 
tion. — Bacon.  Nalurall  Historie,  s.  841. 

EX-STRUCT,  V.  >      Corruptly  written  E.v- 

ExsTRu'cTivE.  )  iriirt,  Sec.    Lat.  Ex.strui're, 

ttsiructum,  {ex,  and  struu,  to  build  out,  pile  up.) 

If  it  were  not  as  easy  for  us  to  say,  that  papistry  is  both 
aflSrmative  and  exlructive  of  all  wickedness. 

Fulkc.  Answer  to  Frarine's  Declaration,  (1580.)  p.  41. 

These  high  extruded  spires  he  writ 
That  mortal  Deliius  must  quit. 

Byrom.  Remarks  on  Horace,  h.  ii.  Ode  3. 

EX-SU'CCOUS.  Corruptly  written  Ex- 
nccoits.  Lat.  Exsuccm,  without  moisture,  {ex, 
and  succus,  moisture. ) 

Without  moisture,  juice,  or  sap,  and  therefore, 
dry. 

And  this  is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet  grow- 
ing, but  in  some  manner  also  in  that  which  is  brought  cxuc- 
cous  and  dry  unto  us. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

The  reticulum  by  these  crossed  eels,  makes  a  further 
digestion,  in  the  dry  and  ctuccous  part  of  the  aliment 
received  from  the  first  ventricle. — Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

EXSU'CTION.  Lat.  Exsug-ere,  ex-suctmn,  to 
suck  out,  (ex,  and  sug-cre,  to  suck ;   A.  S.  Succ-an.) 

To  suck  out,  to  draw  out,  exhaust  or  extract 
by  suction. 

What  operation  the  exsuvlinn  of  the  air  hath  on  other 
liquors,  as  oil,  wine,  spirit  of  vinegar,  milk. 

In  his  book  of  the  air  we  have  a  great  improvement  of 
the  Magdeburgh  experiment,  of  emptying  glass  vessels  by 
exsuclion  of  the  air  to  far  greater  degrees  of  evacuation,  ease, 
and  conveniences.— /ff.  lb. 

This  bladder  being  conveyed  into  the  receiver,  and  the 
cover  luted  on,  the  pump  was  set  to  work,  and  after  two  or 
three  exsvctions  of  the  ambient  air  (whereby  the  spring  of 
that  which  remained  in  the  glass  was  weakened)  the  impri- 
soned air  began  to  swell  in  the  bladder. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

EXSUFFLA'TION.  ^      The  *first    folio     of 
Exsc'FFLicATE.  )  Shakespeare  reads  Ex- 

■ufflicate.  Hanmer  substituted  Exsvffolntc.  Todd 
says  it  should  be  Exsvfflicaie ;  and  means  con- 
temptible. (See  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell.)  Ex- 
sufflare,  it   is  true,   is  explained   by  Du   Cangc 
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(consequentially)  to  signify  contemnere,  despuere, 
rejicere ;  arising  from  the  custom  in  the  Romish 
administration  of  baptism,  of  renouncing  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  exsufflando  et  despuendo,  by  blow- 
ing and  spitting  him  away.  Hence  also,  the  appli- 
cation  of  exsiifflare,  and  exsufflatio  (common  words 
among  early  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,)  to  a 
species  of  exorcism.  (  See  Du  Cange,  and  Spel- 
man,  and  the  quotation  from  Puller.)  Exsiiffla- 
tion  is  used  by  Bacon  in  its  ordinary  sense.  And — 
Exufflicate,  in  Shakespeare,  is  not  improbably  a 
misprint  for  ExsUfflate,  i.e.  efflate  or  efflated,  puffed 
out,  and  consequently,  exaggerated,  extravagant, 
— to  which  blow'd  is  added,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  a  second  epithet,  with  a  new  meaning,  as 
of  giving  emphasis  to  the  first. 

The  primitive  Church  used,  in  the  first  admission  of 
infants  to  the  entrance  of  a  new  birth  to  a  spiritual  life,  pray 
against  the  power  and  frauds  of  the  devil;  and  that  brought 
in  the  ceremony  of  exsufflation  for  ejecting  of  the  devil. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  7.  s.  1. 

So  of  volatility,  the  utmost  degree  is,  when  it  will  fly  away 

without  returning.    The  next  is,  when  it  will  fly  up,  but 

with  ease  return.     The  next  is,  when  it  will  fly  upwards 

over  the  helm  by  a  kind  of  exsiifflation  without  vapouring. 

Bacon.  Physiological  Remains. 

Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 

When  I  shall  turne  the  businesse  of  the  soule 

To  such  exufflicate,  and  blow'd  surmises, 

Matching  thy  inference.— SAates.  Othello,  Act  iii.  8C.  3. 

That  wondrous  number  of  ceremonies  in  exorcism,  exsiif- 
flation,  use  of  salt,  spittle,  inunction,  8:6.  In  the  church  of 
Rome  required.- PKWer.  Moderat.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  p.  282. 

EX-SU'PERANCE.  Corruptly  written  £x- 
iiperatice.  Lat.  Ex-superare,  to  pass  over  or 
beyond. 

A  passing  over  or  beyond  ;  an  excess. 

The  exuperance  of  the  density  of  A  to  water  is  10  degrees, 
but  the  exuperance  of  B  to  the  same  water  is  100  degrees. 
Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  10. 

EXSUSCITA'TION.     Lat.  Exsuscitare,    e.r, 
and  suscitare,  (i.  e.  sursum  citare,)  to  awaken. 
An  awakening. 

Virtue  is  nnt  a  thing  that  is  merely  acquired,  and  trans- 
fused into  us  from  without,  but  rather  an  exsuscitation  and 
raising  up  of  those  intellectual  principles,  pro  re  nntn,  and 
according  as  the  circumstances  of  human  actions  invite, 
which  were  essentially  engraven  and  sealed  upon  the  soul 
at  her  first  creation. 

Hallywell.  Excellency  of  Moral  Virtue,  (1692.)  p.  54. 

E'XTANT.  ^       Etymology  requires  Ex-stant. 

E'xTANCE.       y  Lat.   Ex-stans,    pres.  part,     of 

E'xTANCY.     )  exstare,  to  stand  out. 

Standing  out ;  standing  or  being  above  ;  rising 
or  remaining  above ;  exposed  to  view  ;  being  or 
remaining.     See  Exist. 

Though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posteritie 
may  know,  we  haue  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted 
things  to  passe  awaye  as  in  a  dreame,  there  shall  be  for 
men's  information  extant  thus  much  concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst  vs,  and  their 
careful  endeavour  which  would  haue  vpheld  the  same. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  Pref. 

The  British  story  says.  Brute  built  it,  [Tours,]  (so  also 
Nennius.l  and  from  one  Turon,  Brute's  nephew  there 
buried,  gives  it  the  name.  Homer  is  cited  for  testimony; 
in  his  works  extant  'tis  not  found. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion.  s.  I. 

I  believe  [Ovid]  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  Mosaical 
history,  but  with  most  of  those  writings  that  were  extant  in 
that  time,  containing  the  origination  of  the  world  and  man- 
kind ;  though  he  mingle  his  own  fancies  with  what  he  has 
so  learned.- i?«/e.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  248. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  among  us  than  a  sort  of 
poems  entitled  Piiidarick  odes  ;  pretending  to  be  written  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  and  style  of  Pindar,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  to  this  day  extant  In  our  language, 
one  ode  contrived  after  his  model. 

Congreve.  Discourses  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

[This]  renders  clear  a  difierent  effect  as  to  the  swelling 
and  extancies  of  the  parts,  then  we  find  it  in  works  where 
this  method  [of  perspective]  has  not  been  observed. 

Evelyn.  Sculptura,  c.  5. 

And  then  it  is  odds  but  the  order  of  the  little  extancies, 
and  consequently  that  of  the  little  depressions  in  point  of 
situation  will  be  altered  likewise. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  687. 

■Where  we  were  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sona 
of  God  shouted  for  joy,  hs  must  answer  who  asked  it;  who 
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understands  entities  of  preordination,  and  beings  yet  ui 
teing;  who  hath  in  his  intellect  the  ideal  existences 
things  and  entities  before 

There  are  some  ancient  writings  still  extant,  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Sibylline  oracles  ;  but  these  oracles 
"  seem  to  have  been  all,  from  first  to  last,  and,  without  any 
exception,  mere  impostures." — Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  i.  Let.  lil. 

E'XTASY,  V.  ^       Also  written  Ecstasy.     Fr. 

E  XTASY,  n.         \Ec!ttase;    \t.  Estasi;    Sp.  Ex. 

E.'CT.i'TicK.         fstasi;   Gr.  Eko-too-is,  from  E|i- 

E\ta'tic.\l.  J  (TTaaOM,  to  remove  from  its 
place;  €|,  from,  and  tcrr-aa-Bai,  to  place. 

The  removal  of  any  thing  from  its  place ;  ap- 
plied (met.)  to  the  amotion  or  emotion  of  the 
mind,  the  unsettling  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
(from  whatever  cause,)  and,  consequentially,  to 
the  loss  of  the  senses ;  to  madness ;  to  any  excess 
of  emotion  or  passion,  of  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fear, 
rapture,  delight,  enthusiasm. 

It  is  now  more  commonly  restricted  to  excess 
of  joy  or  delight. 

To  extasy,  the  verb,  is, — to  enrapture,  to  tran- 
sport. 

Leo.  They  are  too  slow,  despatch  new  messengers, 
To  entreat  'em  fairly  hither,  1  am  extasi'd. 

Seaum.  ^  Fleick.  The  Coronation,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

d  to  be  so  e.xlasVU  and  im- 
'  their  garments. 

Feltham,-gt.\\.  Res.  1. 

The  persons  meeting  together  to  compare  and  unite  their 

joyes,  and  their  Eucharist,  and  then  made  propheticall  and 

inspired,  must  needs  have  discoursed  like  seraphims,  and 

the  most  extasied  order  of  intelligencies. 

Bg.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

He  niaruaird  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did  dreame, 
Not  well  awak't,  or  that  some  extasie 
Assotted  had  his  sense,  or  dazed  was  his  eye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  c.  S. 

\rhich  when  the  principall  person  of  the  embassage  once 

heard,  even  hee,  whose  bi(;  and  brave  words  a  little  before 

the  whole  senate  1  ouse  was  hardly  able  to  containe,  fell 

downe  flat  before  them  in  a  swoune'and  extasie. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1179. 
Qk.  This  is  the  very  coynage  of  your  braine. 
This  bodilesse  creation  extasie  is  very  cunning  in — 

ITam.  Extasie  f 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthfuU  musicke.     It  is  not  raadnesse 
That  I  haue  vttered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  :  whiche  madnesse 
Would  gamboll  bom.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


Which  suddein  fit,  and  hnU  exslatick  stoure 
When  the  two  fearefuU  women  saw,  they  grew 
Greatly  confused  in  behavinure. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

And  whether  that  which  we  call  extasy,  be  not  dreaming 
with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined. 

Loeke.  0/ Hum.  Vnderd.  b.  ii.  c.  19. 

This  they  manage  at  first  by  graue  nods,  and  secret  whis- 
pers, by  deep  sighs,  and  extatiek  motions,  by  far-fetched 
discourses,  and  tragical  stories,  till  they  find  the  people  capa- 
ble of  receiving  their  impressions,  and  then  seem  most  un- 
willing to  mention  that  which  it  was  at  first  their  design  to 
6iscovei.—Slillinsfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

When  the  mind  is  conversant  about  the  divine  objects, 
the  innumerous  and  (as  to  our  way  of  apprehension)  mani- 
fold prospects  they  afiiird,  are  such,  both  for  excellency  and 
number,  that  the  mind  can  never  exhaust  that  fountain  of 
rational,  and  perhaps  exialical  delights. 

Buijlc.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  762. 
But,  hark,  methinks  I  hear  her  hallow'd  tongue  ! 

In  distant  trills  it  echoes  o'er  the  tide  ; 
Now  meets  mine  ear  with  warbles  wildly  free, 
As  swells  the  lark's  meridian  extasy. 

Mason.  Ode  6.  To  Independency. 
When  the  Christian  army,  after  a  tedious  march  towards 
the  land  of  Canaan,  came  within  view  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
beheld  afar  off  the  towers  and  turrets  of  Jerusalem,  they 
were  so  extasied  with  joy,  that  they  made  the  heavens  ring 
with  triumphant  shouts  and  acclamations. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  s.  5. 
EXTE'MPORE,  ;, 
E.\te'mpore,  a(Jj. 
Exte'mpore,  all. 
E.\te'mporal. 
E.xte'mporallv. 
E.\tempora'nean. 
E.ktempora'nkoi's. 
Exte'mporary. 
E.xte'mpoeize,  v. 


prepared,  premeditated,  deliberate, 


Compounded  of  the 
Lat.  Ex,  and  tempore, 
outofthe^ime;  and  used 
as  noun,  adjective,  and 
adverb. 

Arising  from  or  out  of 
the  time,  the  occasion  ; 
quick,  sudden,  prompt ; 
and  thus,  ooDOsed  to 
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Let  no  poetaster  command  or  entreat 

Another  extempore  verses  to  make. 

B.Jonson.  Miscel.  Bales  for  the  Tavern  Academy. 

Which  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  sufficiency,  as  at 
once  gave  testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the  evidence  cf  the 
truth  he  asserted ;  which,  amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extem- 
pore against  premeditation,  dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect 
clearness  all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.— Felt.  Life  of  Hammond. 

And  many  you  may  hear  to  report,  that  there  be  certaine 
poetical  persons,  practised  in  versifying,  sit  yet  about  the 
oracle,  for  to  receive  and  catch  some  words  there  delivered  ; 
which  presently  and  extempore  they  reduce  and  contrive 
into  verse,  metre,  and  rhime,  as  if  they  were  panniers  to 
bestow  all  the  answers  in.— Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  977. 

The  reason  whereof  being  not  perceiued,  but  by  greater 
intention  of  braine  then  our  nice  minds  for  the  most  part 
can  well  away  with,  faine  we  would  bring  the  world,  if  we 
might,  to  think  it  but  a  needlesse  curiositie,  to  rip  vp  any 
thing  further  then  extemporalt  readines  of  wit  doth  seme 
to  reach  vnto.— .ffoo/.-fr.  Ser.  On  the  Xature  of  Pride. 
The  quicke  comedians 

Bxtemporally  will  stage  vs,  and  present 

Our  Alexandrian  reuels.—5Au/;«.  Ant.^^-Cleop.Actv.sc.i. 

And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism?,  Dorick  dialect, 
extemporanean  stile,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  Src. 

Burton.  Democriius,  to  the  Reader,  p.  9. 

I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  forme,  as  she  doth  her  s'oung 
ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  quic- 
quid  in  btcccnm  venit,  in  an  extemporanean  stile,  as  I  do 
commonly  all  other  exercises.— /rf.  lb.  p.  12. 

God  feeds  his  people  with  extemporary  provisions,  that  by 
needing  always  they  may  learn  to  pray  to  him.  and  by  being 
still  supplied,  may  learn  to  trust  him  for  the  future,  and 
thank  him  for  that  is  past,  and  rejoyce  in  the  present. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  12. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  in  their  publick  praver 
one  pray'd,  and  others  held  their  peace;  so  it  was  in  their 
singing,  at  least  in  that  singing  which  was  of  extempore 
hymns  by  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit. 

Locke.  On  1  Cor.  c.  14.  Note  (n.) 

For  (first) 
reflections,  and  that 
grees  bring  the  mind  to  a  readiness  of  conception,  which 
keeps  a  man  from  being  easily  surprized  by  the  subject  he 
has  occasion  to  consider,  and  enables  him  oftentime  to  sur- 
prize his  hearers. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

But  if  it  happen,  (as  it  often  will  in  cxlemporaneaus  dis- 
course) that  a  philosopher  be  not  rightly  understood,  either 
because  he  has  not  the  leisure,  no  more  than  a  design  to 
explain  himself  fully,  or  because  the  persons  he  converses 
with  bring  not  a  competent  capacity  and  attention;  he  then 
runs  a  greater  danger  than  before— /rf.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  54. 

And  so  whoever  has  the  legislative  or  supream  power  of 
any  commonwealth.  Is  bound  to  govern  by  establish'd  stand- 
ing laws,  promulgated  and  known  to  the  people,  and  not  by 
extemporary  decrees. — Locke.  Of  Civil  Goiernment. 

It  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  he  rather 

imitated  the  fine  raileries  of  the  Greeks  which  he  saw  in  the 

pieces  of  Andronicus,  than  the  coarseness  of  all  his  old 

countrymen  in  their  clownish  extemporary  way  of  jeering. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

Certainly  the  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of 
its  element  than  in  the  pu\pit.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

He  [Cricliton]  then  visited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in 
another  publick  disputation,  beginning  his  performance  with 
an  extemporal  poem  in  praise  of  the  city  and  the  assembly  then 
present,  and  concluding  with  an  oration  equally  unpremedi- 
tated in  commendation  of  ignoiaace.— Adventurer,  No.  81. 

To  tliose  we  owe  his  famous  book  of  fragments,  composed 
occasionally,  and  taken  as  an  extemporaneous  cordial,  each 
stronger  than  the  other,  to  support  himself  under  his  frequent 
paroxysms.- ICnrSurion.  Of  Ld.  Bolinybroke's Philosophy. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  practice  which  prevails 
among  some  respectable  sects,  of  filling  up  a  long  portion  of 
"~  "  """  "'    ■    public  service,  with  extemporary  prayer,  has 
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contributed  greatly  t 
the  limits  both  of  "re 
tion.— A'nox.   Winte 

EXTE'ND,  V. 

Exte'ndable. 
Exte'ndedly. 
Exte'.nder. 
Exte'.vdible. 

ExTe'ndLESSNES: 

Extensibi'litt. 

Exte'nsible. 

Exte'.nsile. 

Exte'.\-sion. 

Exte'.vsional. 

Exte'nsive. 

Exte'nsively. 

Exte'nsiveness. 

Exte'nsor. 

Exte'nsure 

ExTE'.NT,  71. 


length  of  pray 
on  and  of  sincere  and  attei 
Evenings,  Even.  23. 

Fr.  Estemlre  ,-  It.  Esten- 
dere  ,-  Sp.  Extender ;  Lat. 
Extendere,  to  stretch  out, 
{ex,  and  tendere,  to  stretch ; 
Gr.  Tfiy-eiy.)  See  Dis- 
tend. 

To  stretch  out,  to  reach 
out ;  to  spread ;  to  spread 
•  over  ;  to  dilate  or  display ; 
to  enlarge,  to  magnify,  to 
increase,  to  expand,  to 
diffuse,  to  amplify,  to 
widen ;  to  lengthen  out,  to 
prolong. 

For  the   legal   applica- 
tion, see  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 
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Erldam  &  baronie  how  mykelle  thei  helde. 

J{.  Brunne,  p.  £S. 
&  William  wist  of  alle  what  it  suld  amounte 
Of  lordyng  &  of  thralle  the  exiente  tliorgh  accouiite. 

Id.  n. 

Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 

On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden. 

Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lif  to  amenden. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Laives  Tale,  V.  4881. 

Therefore  men  and  women,  hsuinge  their  bodies  fchle,  and 
their  flesshe  louse,  and  not  firme,  must  reade  oftentimes 
loude,  and  in  a  base  voyce,  extendyng  out  the  wind  pipe, 
and  other  passages  of  the  breath. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.    The  Caslel  of  Helth,  b.  iii.  c.  35. 

Alexander  in  the  meane  season  came  to  the  Ryuer  of 
Tanais,  where  hee  enclosed  aboute  wyth  a  wall  so  much 
ground  as  his  campe  did  conteyne,  cilendyng  in  compasse 
Ix.  furlonges,  and  named  the  same  cittie  .Alexandria. 

Brende.   Quinlus  Curlius,  fol.  193. 
In  this  no  serenes  is  felt,  but  onely  an  heuynesse  with 
extension  or  thrustinge  out  of  the  body. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 
Who  thus,  both  having  gain'd  a  glorious  end. 
Soon  ended  that  great  day ;  that  set  so  red, 
As  all  the  purple  plains  that  wide  extend, 
A  sad  tempestuous  season  witnessed. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vl. 
Mes.  Labienus  (this  is  stifle-newes) 
Hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
E.vtendi^d  Asia  ;  from  Euphrates  his  conquering 
Banner  sliooke,  from  Syria  to  Lydia, 
And  to  Ionia. — Shakes.  Antony  ^  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Over.  Good  !  good  !  conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady ;  second  hira 
In  his  dishonest  practices  ;  but  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use. 
You'll  speak  in  an  humbler  key,  and  sue  for  favour. 

Massinger.  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
But  both  his  hands,  most  filthy  feculent, 
Aboue  the  water  were  on  high  extent. 
And  faynd  to  wash  themselues  incessantly; 
Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  intent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7 
Let  thy  faire  wisdome,  not  thy  passion  sway 
In  this  vnciuill,  and  vnjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace. — Shakes.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv.  8C.  1 

Yet  there  lives  a  foolish  creature 

Call'd  an  under-sheriS'.  who,  being  well  paid,  will  serve 
An  extent  on  lords  or  lowns'  land. 

Massinger.   The  City  Madam,  Act  v.  6c.  2. 
The  rule  of  Solon,  concerning  the  territory  of  Athens,  is 
not  extendible  unto  all ;  allowing  the  distance  of  six  foot 
unto  common  trees,  and  nine  for  the  fig  and  olive, 

Brown.    Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  4. 

Certain  moleculje  seminales  must  be  supposed  to  make  up 

that  defect,  and  to  keep  the  world  and  its  integrals  from  an 

infinitude  and  extendlessness  of  excursions  every  moment 

into  new  figures  and  animals. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 
The  Earl  of  Bristol  addressed  their  lordships  in  these 
words  :  "  My  lords  ;  being  to  speak  unto  your  lordships 
somewhat  more  extendedty  than  what  is  my  use,  and  upon 
a  subject  wherein  there  may  be,  perhaps,  not  only  difference, 
but  even  fervour  of  opinions,  I  find  myself  obliged,"  &:c. 

Parliamentary  History.  12  Charles  II.  1600. 

Our  love  of  one  opinion  induceth  us  to  embrace  it ;  and 
our  hate  of  another  doth  more  than  fit  us  for  its  rejection  : 
And,  that  love  is  blind,  is  extensible  beyond  the  object  of 
poetrj'.— G/«nriH.  The  Fanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  13. 

We  know  too,  by  the  chymical  analysis  of  a  muscule,  that 
it  is  compounded  of  divers  kind  of  principles.  But  of  what 
just  number  they  are,  or  in  what  precise  manner,  they  are 
mixed  together  so  as  to  give  a  fiber  extensibility,  and  all 
its  other  qualities,  who  can  say  ? 

Grew.    Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

For  Reason  put  t'  her  best  extension, 

Almost  meets  Faith,  and  makes  both  centres  one. 

Donne.  On  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry. 

You  nm  upon  these  exlensional  phantasms,  which  I  look 
upon  as  contemptuously,  as  upon  the  quick  wrigglings  up 
and  down  of  pismires. — More.  Divine  Dialogues. 
But  these  two 

Make  the  rest  ductile,  malleable,  extensive. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchymist,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

For  let  it  [Westminster]  be  taken  (as  truly  it  ought)  exten- 
sively with  the  liberty  of  Lancaster  from  Temple  Bar,  and  it 
filleth  as  much  ground  (not  to  say  containeth  more  reason- 


The  cheerful  ruby  then,  much  lov'd, 

That  doth  revive  the  spirit. 

Whose  kind  to  large  extensure  grown, 

The  colour  so  inflamed 

Is  that  admired  mighty  stone 

The  carbuncle  that's  named. 

Drayton.  Muses  Etysium,  ^yxa\ih.9. 
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And  instantly  an  embassy  is  sent 

To  Cliarles  of  France,  to  will  him  to  restore 
Tllose  territories,  of  wliose  large  extent 
The  English  kings  were  owners  of  before. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourl. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Extends  thy  uncontrol'd  and  boundless  reign. 

Dryden.  Lucretius, h.i. 
The  extension  made,  the   extenders  are  to  be  loosened 
gently. — Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

The  extenders  of  empire  are  admired  and  commended, 
however  they  doe  it,  although  with  cruel  wars,  or  by  any 
unjust  means.— Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

I  exposed  a  copper  box  of  a  pear  fashion,  which  did  bear 
three  several  freezings,  by  reason  of  the  great  extensibility 
of  that  metal ;  but  at  the  fourth  essay,  it  cracked  all  along 
une  side  of  it,  almost  to  tJie  screw. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  700. 

In  proportion  as  these  small  [blood]  vessels  become  solid, 
the  larger  must  of  course  become  less  extensile,  and  more 
rigid.— Armstrony.  Of  Preserving  Health,  b.  ii.  Note  6. 

§  15.  If  any  one  ask  me,  what  this  space,  I  speak  of,  is  ? 
I  will  tell  him,  when  he  tells  me  what  his  extension  is.  For 
to  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that  e.rtension  is  to  have  partes 
extra  partes,  is  to  say  only,  that  extension  is  extension ;  for 
what  am  I  the  better  inform'd  in  the  nature  of  extension, 
when  I  am  told  that  extension  is  to  have  parts  that  are  c,r- 
iended,  exterior  to  parts  that  are  extended,  i.  e.  extension 
consists  of  extended  parts. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  13.  5  15. 

Neither  could  Saint  Peter's  charge  be  more  extensive  than 
was  that  of  the  other  apostles :  for  they  had  a  general  and 
unlimited  care  of  the  whole  church  ;  that  is,  according  to 
their  capacity  and  opportunity. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Popes  Supremacy. 

For  what  a  power  must  that  be  (how  unconceivably  great 
both  intensively  and  extensively  must  it  be?)  which  could 
so  expeditelyand  easily  rear  such  a  stupendious  vast  frame? 
vast  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sense,  of  our  imagination,  of 
any  rational  collection  that  we  can  make. — Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

Here,  by  the  by,  we  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatabi- 

lity  or  ext'ensiveness  oi  the  throats  and  gullets  of  serpents  :  I 

myself  have  taken  two  entire  adult  mice  out  of  the  stomach 

of  an  adder,  whose  neck  was  not  bigger  than  my  little  finger. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

The  peronaeus  longus  helps  to  constrict  the  foot,  and  to 
direct  the  power  of  the  other  extensors  towards  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe.— Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.v.  c.  2.  (Note  S.) 

Yet  he  [Leighton]  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  having  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  extent  of  the  words,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  might  follow  on  such  an  act ;  [assenting  to  the 
King's  supremacy  ;]  for  which  he  was  very  sorry,  as  long  as 
he  Wvei.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  16G0. 

Eate  not  th'  extension  of  the  human  mind 
By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind, 
But  by  the  size  of  those  gigantic  few. 
Whom  Greece  and  Rome  still  offer  to  our  view. 

Jenyns.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  is  the  very  extensiveness  of  his  bounty. 

Paley.  Theology,  c.  26. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  reciprocal  energetic  motion  of  the 
limbs,  by  which  we  mean  motion  with  force  in  opposite  di- 
rections, can  only  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
opposite  or  antagonist  muscles,  of  flexors  and  extensors 
answering  to  each  other.— /d.  lb.  c.  9. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  commonly  assigned  for  the  fitness 
ef  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing  in  the  world,  was  the  ex- 
tent of  learning  and  commerce  through  the  then  known 
parts  of  it ;  which  tended  very  much  to  open  men's  minds, 
and  qualify  them  to  receive  his  institution. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  lit.  i. 
Wiat  antic  notions  form  the  human  mind  ! 
Perversely  mad,  and  obstinately  blind. 
Life  in  its  large  extent  is  scarce  a  span, 
Yet,  wondrous  frenzy,  great  designs  we  plan, 
And  shoot  our  thoughts  beyond  the  date  of  man  ! 

Cotton.  An  Allusion  to  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  10. 

The  process  hereon  is  usually  called  an  extent  or  extendi 
facias,  because  the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands,  &c.  to  be 
appraised  to  their  full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers 
them  to  the  plaintiff,  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how 
soon  the  debt  will  be  satisfied. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

EXTE'NUATE,  v. 

E.xte'nuate,  adj. 

Extenua'tion. 

E.xte'n'uator. 
thin.)     See  Attenuate. 

To  thiv,  to  rarefy;  to  make  thin,  slender  or 
small ;  to  lessen  or  diminish,  weaken  or  impair  ;  to 
weaken  the  force,  lessen  the  conseouences ;  and 
thus,  to  palliate,  to  mitigate. 
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We  shall  find  fauour  by  speaking  of  the  matter ;  if  in 
handling  our  owne  cause,  we  commende  it  accordingly,  and 
dispraise  the  attempt  of  our  aduersary  extenuating  all  his 
chief  purposes,  so  much  as  shall  be  necessarie. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  105. 


It  much  extenuates  the  ill  of  his  action,  that  he  was  he- 
sieged  with  continual  and  undigestable  incentives  of  the 
clergy,  with  traitorous  confidence  striking  at  his  crown,  and 
in  such  sort,  as  humanity  must  have  exceeded  itself,  to 
have  endured  it  with  any  mixture  of  patience. 

Sclden.  On  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  s.  IS. 


If  Anna  had  been  tainted  with  this  sinne,  shee  would 
haue  denied  it  with  more  fauour,  and  haue  disclaimed  it 
with  extenuation ;  what  if  I  should  haue  been  merry  with 
wine  ?  yet  I  might  be  deuout.— .Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Eli  S; Anna. 

Thinness.    Having  extenuate  parts. 

Scott.  Essays.  On  Drapery,  iiS35.)  p.  7. 
Now  even  to  extenuate,  or  excuse  a  sin,  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  to  defend  it  is  intolerable.— .Sok(A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


But  since  it  would  be  infinitely  in  vain  for  a  finite  power 
to  contend  with  an  infinite,  innocence  (if  any  thing)  must  be 
the  plea  ;  and  that  must  be  either  by  an  absolute  denial,  or, 
at  least,  by  an  extenuation  or  diminution  of  his  sin. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  ". 

The  power  of  covering  sin,  is  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  no 
other  grace  or  virtue  whatsoever  but  charity  :  when,  there- 
fore, tlie  multitude  of  oiu:  sins  is  to  be  judged  and  punished, 
the  fittest  and  kindest  enquiry  that  our  judge  can  make,  is, 
what  deeds  of  charity  we  have  to  alledge  in  extenuation  of 
our  punishment. — Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 


not  mean  to 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the  Election. 

The  extenuators  of  the  sacrament  sometimes  suggests  a 

hint  that  the  command  to  perform  this  slight  service  may 

possibly  not  extend  to  us  in  these  days,  but  might  have  been 

the  Apostles,  to  whom  it  was  immediately  given 


by  the 

EXTE'RIOR.a^y. 

ExTE'rIOR,  71. 

Exte'riorly. 
Exte'r.v,  adj. 
Exte'rnal,  v. 
Exte'rnal,  ttdj 
Exte'rnallt. 
Extern.Vlity. 
The  exteriour  ayre  whyche  compasseth  the  body  heinge 
cold,  causeth  the  heate  to  withdrawe  into  the  inner  partes. 
Sir  T.  Elyoi.  Casiel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii. 
What  did  Roboam  to  his  calues,  if  this  be  not  honouring, 
ring  is  :  what  more  exteriour  honotu- 


On  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Fr.  E.rterieur  ,■  It.  Es- 
teriore ,-  Sp.  Exterior  ; 
Lat.  Exterior;  Fr.  E.v- 
terne  ;  It.  Extenw  ,-  Sp. 
Externa ,-  Lat.  E.rtermi.\', 
from  E.vtfrus,  outward. 

Outward,  foreign. 


-Barnes. 


Fortunate  I  call  them  that  haue  goodnesse  eyther  ofmind 
or  of  body,  or  externall :  infortunate  I  call  those,  that  lack 
any  of  thes  thxe.-Vives.  Instruct,  of  Christ.  Women,  b.ii.  c.4. 

If  (quoth  I)  I  consider  lining  creatures,  which  haue  any 
nature  to  will  and  to  nil!,  I  find  nothing,  that  without  e.rterne 
compulsion,  forsake  the  intetinn  to  remain,  and  of  their 
owne  accord  hasten  to  distruction. 

Boecius.  Pliilosophical  Comfort,  p.  79. 
Eal.  O  she  did  so  course  o're  my  exteriors  with  .such  a 
greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seeme  to 
scorch  me  vp  like  a  burning  glass. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  iViues  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

In  speech  of  man,  the  whispering,  which  they  call  susnr- 
rus  in  Latine,  whether  it  be  louder  or  softer,  is  an  iuleriour 
sound  ;  but  the  speaking  out,  is  an  exteriour  sound. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  1S8. 

And  you  haue  .slander'd  nature  in  my  forme 

Which  howsoeuer  rude  exterinrlif. 

Is  yet  the  couer  of  a  fayrer  minde. 

Then  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  childe. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  natiue  act,  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  complement  externe,  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  vpon  mv  sleeue 

For  dawes  to  pecke  at.— /rf.  Mere'h.  of  J'en.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

It  is  certain,  the  end,  unlesse  it  be  in  products  meerly 
natural,  does  not  take  its  estimate  and  degrees  from  the 
external  means.— Bp.  Taylor.    Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s.  10. 

For  divinity  never  knew  any  other  vicious  restraining  the 
spirit,  but  either  suppressing  those  holy  incitements  to 
vertue  and  good  life,  which  God's  spirit  ministers  to  us 
externally,  or  internally,  or  else  a  forbidding  by  publi'-k 
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authority  the  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  to 
speak  such  truths  as  God  hath  commanded,  and  sc  taken 
away  the  liberty  of  prophesying. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  s.  126. 

All  which  is  done,  I  say,  by  enlarging  those  simple  ideas 
we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  by  re- 
flection ;  or  by  our  senses,  from  exteriour  things,  to  that 
vastness  to  which  infinity  can  extend  them. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.ii.  c.24.  s.  1 

But  Fortune's  gifts  if  each  alike  possest. 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest? 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  4. 

Supremacy  cannot  he  an  absolute  or  essential  character  in 
the  divine  nature,  because  it  is  a  relative  term,  and  only 
supposes,  that  when  God  has  made  any  thing,  he  has  aright 
of  dominion  over  it,  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  if  he  had 
never  proceeded  to  make  any  thing,  or  to  operate  externally, 
this  attribute  could  in  a  proper  sense  have  belonged  to  him. 
Fiddes.  Theoloyia  Speculativa,  p.  98. 

TOiat  though  the  sword  lay  treach'rous  at  my  side  ? 

Siu-e,  guilt  could  never  want  the  craft  to  hide  I 

The  spots  of  bloody  circumstance  explain. 

That  inward  truth  fears  no  exterior  stain. 

Brooke.  Conslantia. 

I  have  hinted  above,  that  few  churches  present  an  exte- 
rior and  in/erfor  equally  finished  :  in  reality,  one-half  of  the 
great  churches  in  Italy 'are  left  in  a  very  imperfect  state  with 
regard  to  the  outside.— i,'((s/«cc.  Italy,  vol.i.  Prel.  Disc. 

These  qualities  of  the  mind,  like  the  features  of  the  face, 
are  more  prominent  and  conspicuous  in  southern  countries, 
and  in  these  countries  perhaps  the  traveller  may  stand  in 
more  need  of  vigilance  and  circumspection  to  guard  him 
against  the  treachery  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  snares  of 
external  seduction. — Cogan.  Passions,  vol.  i.  Prel.  Disc. 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  is,  that  whilst  the 
cavities  of  the  body  are  so  configurated  as  externally  to  ex- 
hibit the  most  exact  correspondency  of  the  opposite  sides, 
the  contents  of  these  cavities  have  no  such  correspondency. 
Paley.  Katural  Theology,  c.  11. 

Pressiu-e  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  externality  in 
the  thing  which  presses  or  resists. 

A.  Smith.  On  the  External  Senses. 


EXTE'RMINE,  I'.  "\       Fr.Exterminer ;  It.Es- 

Exte'rmi.n'ate,  t>.  {terminare ;  Sp.  Externn- 
Exterhina'tion.  f  nar ;  Lat.  Extermmare,  e 
Exte'rminatory.      J  ierminis  finibusque  profli- 

gare,  (e.r,   and  terminus,   a  bound  or  limit ;   Gr. 

Tfp,uuv,repij.ovos.)      See  Determine. 

To  drive  out  or  expel,  from  the  bounds  or  limits, 

from  the  land,  country  or  territory ;  to  root  out  or 

eradicate  ;  to  utterly  destroy. 


By  the  chacing  the  Britons  out  of  England  into  Wales, 
their  language  was  wholly  exterminated  from  hence  with, 
them,  and  by  the  successive  incursions  and  invasions  of  the 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  the  English  language  grew  a 
kind  of  mixture  of  them  all,  which  yet  in  process  of  time 
hath  been  so  much  varied,  that  the  English  that  was  Written 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  is  not  now  intelligible. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  103. 

It  is  the  custom  of  kings  to  impute  all  misfortunes  to 
their  servants  that  chance  in  their  afi'airs,  and  to  attribute 
the  good  success  unto  themselues .  and  this  makes  them 
very  easily  incline  to  the  extermination  of  them,  of  whom 
report  is  made,  that  they  have  not  done  that  which  was 
committed  to  their  charge.— A'or(A.  Plutarch,  p.  1227. 

Sil.  Whereuer  sorrow  is,  reliefe  would  be. 
If  you  doe  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  loue, 
By  gluing  loue,  your  sorrow  and  my  griefe 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Shakespeare.  As  Ton  Like  If,  Act  Iii.  sc.  5. 

They  deposed,  exterminated,  and  deprived  him  of  commu- 
nion, warning  the  whole  church  to  reject  and  disavow  him 
[Paulus  Samosateiius.] — Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own 
inability  to  occupy  the  vast  regions  which  they  had  disco- 
vered, and  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their 
authority  over  a  people  infinitely  superior  to  themselves  in 
number,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  America,  re- 
solved to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting  a 
great  part  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to 
secure  their  own  dominion  over  it. 

Robertson.  History  of  America,  b.  viii. 

Indeed  we  should  be  mutually  justified  in  this  extermina- 
tory war  upon  each  other,  full  as  much  as  you  are  in  the 
unprovoked  persecution  of  your  present  countr}Tnen,  on  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  men  of  the  same  name  in  other 
times. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Against  this  new,  this  growing,  this  exterminatory  system, 
all  theee  churches  have  a  common  concern  to  defend  them- 
selves.—/rf.  Letter  to  Richard  Burki,  Esq. 
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EXTI'NCT,  V. 

ExTl'NCT,  adj. 

Exti'nction. 

Exti'noti'ke. 

Exti'nguish,  v. 

Exti'nguishable. 

Exti'nguisiier. 

Exti'nguishment. 


Etymology  requires 
Ex-stinct.  Fr.  Esteindre ; 
It.  Estiiiguere  ,-  Sp.  Ex- 
tinguir ;  Lat.  Exstint/u- 
ere,  exstinctum  ,■  pungendo 
delere,  to  erase  with  the 
point,  (see  Extunge;) 
from  ex,  and  stinguerc  ,- 
Gr.  Srif-etc,  pungere.      See  Distinguish. 

To  put  out ;  erase  or  obliterate  ;  to  put  out  or 
to  quench;  to  annul  or  anhihilate  ;  to  abolish  ;  to 
destroy. 

Wliiche  bryngetli  forthe  tlie  charettes  and  horses,  the  host 
and  the  power,  that  they  may  fal  aslepe  and  tieuer  ryse,  and 
be  extincte,  lyke  as  tow  is  quenched. — Bible,  1551.  Is.  c.  43. 
Nowe  ahlasse  liowe  is  this  doctrine  to  praye  obscured  and 
exiincled  vtterly  with  praying  to  the  dead  with  a  false  faithe 
with  so  many  mediators. — Jmjc.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

From  thence  came  theire  latter  kynges,  whose  lynage  the 
power  of  the  Romaynes  long  after  did  exlincle. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  225. 
For  Jhon  Capgraue  saithe,  that  Ethelredus  the  abbot  of 
Reinall,  not  only  by  it  abated  thardent  heates  of  his  flesh, 
but  cxlittijuislieil  also  the  flames  of  all  other  vices. 

Bale.  Englishe  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
As  in  the  sacrament  the  visible  element  is  not  extinguished 
by  the  presence  of  Christes  most  precious  body,  no  more  is 
Christes  humanitie  by  his  Godhode. 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  Transubslantiation,  fol.  112. 

Great  Joue,  Othello  guard, 

And  swell  his  saile  with  thine  owne  powerfull  breath. 
That  he  may  blesse  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship, 
Giue  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Actii.  sc.  1. 
The  memoiiall  thereof  farre  surpassing  all  the  treasures 
in  the  world,  for  a  time  through  malice  mai  be  couered,  but 
neuer  suppressed  nor  extincted:  but  as  fire  long  hid,  shall 
in  the  end  breake  out  into  great  flames,  and  for  euer  remain 
in  perpetual  memorie. — Holinshed.  Conq.  of  Ireland,  c.  IG. 

Yet  though  these  men  against  their  conscience  strive, 
There  are  some  sparcles  in  their  flinty  breasts, 

Which  cannot  be  extinct,  hut  still  revive  ; 
That  though  they  would,  they  cannot  ([uite  be  beasts. 

Davies.  Immortality  nf  Ihc  Soul,  s.  30.  R.  2. 

Divers  of  their  doctrines,  such  as,  the  sleep,  and  natural 

mortality  of  the  soul,  the  utter  extinction,  and  annihilation 

of  the  wicked  after  the  day  of  judgment,  are  very  obnoxious 

to  philosophy  and  season.— Gtaniill,  Ess.  5. 

Did  we  think  their  souls  vanislit  into  air  (as  that  heathen 
poet  profanely  expresseth  it)  and  their  bodies  resolved  into 
dust,  without  all  possibility  of  reparation,  we  ]ni;;ht  well 
crio  out  our  eyes  for  the  utter  exlinclion  of  those  w'e  loved ; 
but  if  they  do' but  sleep,  they  shall  do  well. 

Bp.IIall.  Balmr.fGilead. 

What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  w.-irmed  here  ? 

O  cleft  effect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 

Both  lire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath. 

Shakespeare.  Lover's  Complaint. 

Since  those  fair  tables,  where 

The  law  was  writ  by  death,  now  broken  are. 

By  death  extinguisht  is  that  star,  whose  light 

Did  shine  so  faithful!,  that  each  ship  sayld  right 

"Wliich  steer'd  by  that. — Habington.  Castnra,  Eleg.  7.  pt.  ii. 

Nor  would  I,  you  should  me^t  away  your-^elfe 


And  you  be  left,  like  an  unsav'ry  snufle, 
\\niose  propertie  is  only  to  offend. 

B.  Jonson.  Everi/  Man  in  his  Ham.iir,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  old  heroes  in  Homer  dreaded  nothing  more  than 
water  or  drowning  i  probably  upon  the  old  opinion  of  the 
fiery  substance  of  the  soul  onely  extinguishable  by  that 
t:\oment.— Brown.  Urne  Burial,  c.  1.  p.  4. 

For  when  death's  form  appears,  she  [(he  wicked  soul] 
feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment : 
She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  such  a  lot, 
That  so  she  might  all  future  ill  prevent. 

Davies.  Immortality  oj  the  Soul,  s.  30.  R.  4. 
The  two  former  [distance  and  order]  are  perhaps  no  more 
necessary  than  the  things  themselves,  i.  e.  Take  away  the 
things  ;  and  their  respective  order  and  distance,  as  well  as 
the  measure  whereby  we  computed  that  order  and  distance, 
may  cease  and  be  Mi/nc/. — Law.  Enquiri/.  Of  Space,  c.  I. 

By  his  own  blood  he  cancels  the  original  covenant,  and 
purchases  a  new  one  full  of  grace  and  mercy  ;  freeing  us 
from  the  whole  of  Adam's  curse,  viz.  death  and  utter  extinc- 
tion.— Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 
When  lo  !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  so  bright, 
Flew  cflT,  all  sudden,  with  extinguish'd  light. 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  sp.ice. 
Which  turn'd  self-kindled,  and  renew'd  the  blaze. 

L>rytlen,  Palamon  §■  Arcile. 
VOL.  I. 
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A  hollow  chrystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above  ; 
Of  it  a  brode  extinguisher  he  makes, 

And  holds  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  s.  281. 

If  age  of  ministers  is  then  the  test. 
And,  as  of  wines,  the  oldest  are  the  best. 
Let's  try  and  fix  some  era,  if  we  can, 
When  good  ones  were  extinct,  and  bail  began. 

Jenyns.  Horace,  F.p.  1.  b.  ii. 

A  scene  where  Virtue  sickening  dies, 
Where  Vice  to  dark  extinction  flies. 
And  spurns  the  future  day. 

Mickle.  Odes.  Knowledge,  Ode  1. 

O  that  some  Angel's  more  than  magic  art 
Would  kindly  tear  the  hermit  from  this  heart ! 
Extinguish  every  guilty  sense,  and  leave 
No  pulse  to  riot,  and  no  sigh  to  heave. 

Cawthorn.  Abelard  to  Elutsa. 
If  more  you  wish. 

His  Cyclops  shall  bestir 
Their  brawny  stumps,  and  for  thy  sake. 
Of  Pinchbeck's  own  mixt-metal  make 

A  huge  extinguisher.        Mason.  Ode  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 

By  way  of  extinguishment :  as  if  my  tenant  for  life  makes 
a  lease  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I 
release  to  A,  this  extinguishes  my  right  to  the  reversion. 
and  shall  eimre  to  the  advantage'of  B's  remainder  as  well 
as  A's  particular  estate. — Blackstone.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

EXTI'RP,  r.   ^     Etymology  requiresi;.r-s^(>;). 

Exti'rpate,  v.    >  Fr.  Exiirpcr  ;    It.  E.itirpare  ; 

Extihp.\'tion.  J  Sp.  Exlirpar  :  hat.  E.v-stirp- 
arn,  to  root  out,  (e.r,  and  slirp.^,  the  root.) 

To  root  out  or  eradicate  ;  to  exterminate  ; 
utterly  to  erase  ;  to  remove,  to  destroy,  all  traeos 
or  vestiges  of. 

Neither  haue  ye  any  care  (we  are  enformedj  to  cxtlrpe 
and  plucke  the  same  vp  by  the  rootes  [sc.  wild  cockle  from 
the  pure  wheate.] 

Stale  Trials.  Pope's  Bull.   Wickliffe,  an.  13S3. 

He  thought  it  best  to  m.ikc  a  peregrinatio,  and  take  his 
progresse  into  y"  other  quarters  of  his  realme,  y'  he  might 
wede,  extirpate,  and  purdge  the  myndes  of  me  spotted  and 
cotaminate  with  tlie  cotagious  smoke  of  dissencion,  ar.d 
preuy  faccions.— .ffnM.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1. 

By  the  means  of  certayne  abbottes  and  ignorant  prestes 
[they  were]  not  a  litle  stirred  and  prouoked  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  monasteries,  for  the  extirpacion  and  abho- 
lishyng  of  the  byshoppe  of  Rome. — Id.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  2S. 

Sophy.  Then  to  cxtirp  you  all  ye  Persian  powers. 
Assist  our  courage,  make  the  conquest  ours. 

lleywood.  Foitre  Prentices  of  Loudon,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

And  from  black  cinders,  and  rude  heaps  of  stones. 
Shall  gather  up  the  martyr's  sacred  bones  ; 
And  shall  exiirp  the  pow'r  of  Rome  again. 
And  cast  aside  the  heavy  yoke  of  Spain. 

^Drayton.  Lady  J.  Gray,  lo  Lord  Dudley. 

(Nothing  is  permanent  within  this  round,) 
(Jne  age  is  now,  another  that  succeeds, 
Extirpinj  all  things  which  the  former  breeds. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

Luc.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred,  it 
s  well  allied,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exlirpe  it  quite,  Frier, 
ill  eating  and  drinking  be  put  downe. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

If  we  could  do  that, 

France  were  no  place  for  Henrj-es  warriers. 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  vs. 
But  be  exiirped  from  our  prouinces. 

/(/.  \Pt.IIen.VI.  Ai-tiii.  si'.3. 


I,  for  all  horrid  practises, 
To  wrap  tliis  roofe  in  flat 
His  eyes,  his  tongue. 


vhat  did  thee  enlb: 
th  a  thousand  wounds  divo 
His  guiitie  soule.— 5a«rf//s.  Orid.  Mclam.  ' 
The  Carthaginians  Liking  indignation  and  5 
that  the  people  of  Rome  should  require  .all  the 
unto  justice  (as  offenders  and  m.il.'rT-tnr^'i  dr. 
Saguntum,  have  thereupon  passii]  :  i-i  mi  !!■ 
intent,  even  to  destroy  and  exln i  ' 
set  free  the  whole  world  out  ol  til  \ 


isdaine, 
,  p.  40!)! 


This  King  of  Naples  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  to  my  brother's  suit, 
Wliich  was.  That  he  in  lieu  o'  th'  premises. 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedorae,  and  confer  fair  Mill.aine 
With  all  the  honours  on  my  brother. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  albeit,  great  was  their  malice,  yet  was  their  nobilitie 
.0  honourable  and  great ;  that  by  no  meanes,  doo  what  they 
:ould,  was  the  same  to  be  extirpated  or  rooted  out. 

Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.  IC, 
74* 
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Together  with  the  oyle  of  this  unction,  here  was  a  charge 
of  revenge ;  a  revenge  of  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  upon 
Jezebel ;  of  wickednesse  and  idolatry,  upon  Ahab  :  neither 
was  the  extirpation  of  this  lewd  family  fore-prophesied  onely 
to  Jehu,  but  injoyncd.— £p.  Hall.  Cont.  Jehu  with  Jehoram. 

What  think  you  of  extirpation,  and  rooting  up  t  even  this 
you  shall  hear  denounced,  and  executed  on  those  that  cast 
a  faire  shadow,  either  as  on  degenerous  or  unprofitable  trees, 
either  for  bad  fruit,  or  none  at  all,  cut  it  down,  why  cum- 
bereth  it  the  ground? — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  C12. 

When  lawless  men  their  neighbours  dispossess, 

Tlie  tenants  thcv  extirpate  or  oppress. 

And  make  rude  havoc  in  the  fruitful  soil, 

'\\'hich  the  right  owners  plough'd  with  careful  toil. 

Dnjdeu.  Suum  Cuicjue. 

And  that  our  liberties  might  be  extirpated  at  once,  and 
we  become  tenants  at  will  to  the  king,  that  rare  invention 
of  ship-money  was  found  out  by  Finch. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

All  who  pleaded  for  the  bill  [against  occasional  confor- 
mity] did  in  words  declare  for  the  continuance  of  the  tole- 
ration ;  yet  the  sharpness  with  which  they  treated  the 
dissenters  in  all  their  speeches,  showed  as  if  they  designed 
their  c.i-/i>.pa/;o)?.—£;;rHe(.  Own  Time,  an.  1702. 

The  vicious  are  the  disorderly  members  of  a  moral  state ; 
and  were  not  the  supreme  governor  more  mild  than  his 
representatives,  they  would  be  immediately  extirpated  from 
the  society  they  ofi'end  and  insult. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  Disc.  2.  c.  2. 

Tlie  case  with  our  historian  stood  thus :  His  country  was 
now  in  great  distress  ;  its  constitution  overturned,  and  his 
brethren  in  apparent  danger  of  niter  extirpation. 

Warburton.  Dirine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  4. 

EXTISPI'CIOUS.  Cotgrave  has  " Exfipi- 
cine, — divination  or  soothsaying  bv  the  inspection 
of  the  rnti-iiils  of  beasts."  Lat.  Evtispicium,  from 
c.ri.i.  iinii  ^.yrrrr,  to  look  info  the  entrails. 

r  !:         :   Imied  many  nations  in  his  augurial  and 

I'A-'i  :  I.  ,  >  '^   iijv .  iiiiiiiis :  from  casual  and  uncontrived  con- 
liiiyeiR-as  umniM-  events  Succeeding. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

EXTO'L,  f.      "\       Vt.  Extoller :   It.  Estollere  ; 

Exto'li  ER.  \  Lat.  Extollere,    to  raise  out, 

Exto'lling,  71.    i  {ex,  and  tollere,  from  the  A.  S. 

Exto'lmknt.  J  Til-ion,  to  lift  up,  raise  or 
turn  up, — Tooke.) 

To  raise  or  lilt  up,  to  elevate,  to  exalt  ;  to  raise 
or  elevate,  ( sc. )  by  praise  or  commendation ;  and 
thus,  to  praise,  to  commend  highly. 

But  this  kinge  shall  do  what  himself  lysteth.  And  shall 
cxloll  and  preferre  himself  alioue  all  the  Goddis  or  aboue  the 
most  highe  Coi.—Joije.  Exposiciou  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

If  man  should  then  waxe  proude  and  glorye  (as  of  him- 
self) and  c-etotle  his  owne  deuotion  in  these  ministeiies, 
si.che  men  should  bewraye  their  own  noughtye  hypocrisye, 
and  yet  therby  cmpayre  not  the  very  dignitie  of  the  mynes- 
terie.  ne  the  very  true  frute  and  cflecte  therof. 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  p.  51. 

That  was  the  righteous  virgin,  which  of  old 

Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound; 
But  after  wrong  was  lov'd,  and  justice  solde, 
She  left  th'  viirighteous  world,  and  was  to  heauen  cxlol'd. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  c.  7.  Of  Mutabilltie 
All  spirits,  that  arround  their  raies  extoll, 
Possesse  each  point  of  their  circumference 
Presentially.        More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.  3.  28. 

Chlo.  Poets  ?  they  did  not  talk  of  me  since  I  went,  did 


Whatsoever  hath  been  said  or  written  on  the  other  side, 
<all  1  he  late  statutes,  which  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  «- 
tollers  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  deniers  of  the  King's  supre- 
macy, Jesuits  and  seminaries,  and  other  offenders  of  that 
nature,  have  for  their  principal  scope,  not  the  punishment 
of  the  error  of  conscience,  but  the  repressing  of  the  pearl 
[peril]  of  the  state. 

Bacon.  Charge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

These  praisiiiiis  and  extollings,  said  the  other,  do  more 
properly  belong  to  you  than  me,  for  truely  you  may  give  two 
to  one, 'to  the  best  and  skilfullest  brayer  in  the  world. 

Stielton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  24. 

In  the  verity  ot  exiolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  ofgreat 

iTticle.—ShakesiJeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

And  some  men  say  that  great  delight  have  we, 

To  be  for  truth  exloll'd,  and  secrecy.       ,     ^  „  „      „  , 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tate. 

The  beauteous  queen 

Rejoices  to  behold  her  native  walls. 
Exil'd  so  long  :  her  peers  with  lifted  hanus 
ExtoWd  the  bounteous  pow'rs,  thcu:  queen  return d, 
The  wond'rous  work  of  fate 


Hamilton.  Frasm^nt  o/Briics, 
5  C 


EXT 

EXTO'RSE,  V.  ^        Fr.  Extorqucr ;  It.  Estor- 

Exto'rsioisly.         cere  ,•     Sp.  Estorcer ,-     Lat. 

ExTo'uT,  V.  I   Exlorqucre,   extortum,    {ex, 

Exto'rter.  V  and   torquere,    to    twist    or 

Exto'rtion.  j  wrest. ) 

Exto'rtioner.      J       To  wrest  or  wring  out ; 

Exto'rtioi's.  )  to  force  out ;  to  take  or  get 
by  force  or  violence  ;  to  exact  violently.  See  the 
quotation  from  Blackstone. 

And  therfore  by  extortion  I  leve, 

For  soth  1  take  all  that  men  wol  rae  yeve. 

Chaucer.   The  Freres  Tate,  v.  "Oil. 

For  whan  he  doth  exlorcion, 

■\Vith  many  an  other  vice  mo, 

Men  shall  not  fynde  one  of  tho 

To  grutche  or  speake  there  ageine, 

But  holden  vp  his  oyle  and  sayne  : ' 

That  all  is  wel,  what  euer  he  doth.— Gower.  Con.,^. bvii. 

Confession  in  the  eare  was  cruellye  extorted  of  Chri-stian 
people  vncler  the  payne  of  death  and  daranatio  by  the  whole 
consente  both  of  the  princes  and  bishops.— £«;?.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Thou  haste  taken  vsury  and  increase,  thou  hast  oppressed 
thy  neyghbours  by  extorcion,  and  forgotteu  rae,  sayeth  the 
Lord  God.— Bible,  1551.  Ezechiel,  c.  22. 

It  is  a  rauche  greater  myracle  to  make  of  an  ambicious 
man,  a  temperate,  of  a  fierce  fellowe,  a  patiente,  of  the 
lecherous  person,  a  chaste  liuer,  of  the  exiorlioner  or  one 
that  lyueth  by  poUyng  and  puUyng,  a  lyberall  man,  then  to 
delvuer  a  man's  body  from  a  wicked  spirite. 

Udal.  Mark,  c.  1. 

They  rekened  in  theyr  mynde  all  his  good  gotten  in  eftecte 
with  wronge,  because  he  was  growen  to  substance  in  that 
office,  that  was  commonly  misseused  exlorsioitsly. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1207. 

Go,  get  you  hence  to  the  Tartarian  Gate, 
And  breed  such  terrours  in  the  damned  soules  : 
Too  many  grieuous  plagues  my  state  extorse. 
Though  apprehended  horrours  best  not  worse. 

SKrling.  Avrorn,  s.  Ci. 
By  men  even  dead  (as  oft  alive)  extorc'd, 

To  avarice,  else  cruelty,  still  slave, 
Tho.«e  shall  from  dust  no  sooner  be  divorc'd. 

Then  they  who  sought  the  centre  for  a  grave. 

Id.  Ooomes-day.  The  Fourth  Houre. 

While  they  swore  subjection  to  him,  [Antichrist,]  while 
they  defended  him,  whiles  they  worshipt  him  above  all  that 
is  callei  God,  and  extorted  this  homage  from  others,  how 
could  they  be  other  but  limmes  of  that  man  of  sinne. 

Bp.  Halt.  Apotof/ie  against  Browuists,  s.  29. 

Hauing  great  lordships  got  and  goodly  farmes. 
Through  strong  oppression  of  his  powre  extort ; 
By  which  he  still  them  holds,  and  keeps  with  strong  effort. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  h.  v.  c.  2. 

Is  the  violent  extortour  of  other  men's  goods  carried 
away  with  his  couetous  desire  ?  Thou  mayest  liken  him  to 
a  yioUe.—Boetius.  Philosophicat  Comfort,  p.  98. 

Card.  All  goodnesse 
Is  poison  to  thy  stomache. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 
Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  owne  hands  (Card'nall)  by  extortion. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

As  when  some  covetous  extortioner,  out.of  the  strength  of 

his  purse,  buyes  up  the  whole  lading  of  the  ship,  that  he 

may  have  the  sole  power  of  the  wares  to  sell  them  at  pleasure, 

which  there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  do  with  rigour  enough. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Comcicnce",  Dec.  1.  Case  5. 

Upon  the  sight  we  do  well  and  wisely,  by  all  politick  pro- 
visions, to  meet  with  or  prevent  all  those  peccant  humours 
•which  may  occasion  a  publick  distemper ;  to  curb  the  law- 
less insolence  of  some,  the  seditious  machinations  of  others, 
the  extortinus  cruelties  of  some,  the  corrupt  wresting  of  jus- 
tice in  others.— /d.  Remains,  p.  77. 

Let  me  be  pardoned,  if  just  indignation  against  a  wicked- 
ness so  contemptible,  so  hainou.^:,  and  so  senseless,  and 
■withall  so  notorious,  and  so  rife  among  us,  doth  extort  from 
me  language  somewhat  tart  and  vehement. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

The  truth  was,  the  King  did  not  come  into  those  conces- 
sions seasonably,  nor  with  a  good  grace ;  all  appear'd  to  be 
extorted  froui  him. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  h.i. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  was  the  chief  man  in  this  advice. 
He  excused  it  [the  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer]  to  me, 
telling  me  what  advantage  the  bankers  had  made,  and  how 
just  it  was  for  the  King  to  bring  them  to  an  accoun 
their  usury  and  extortions ;  and  added,  that  he  never  m 
the  stop  should  run  beyond  the  year.— /</.  Ilj.  an.  1672. 

An  epicure  hath  some  reason  to  alledge,  an  extortioner  is 
a  man  uf  wisedom,  and  acteth  prudently  in  comparison  to 
him,  [the  swearer ;]  for  they  enjoy  some  pleasure,  or  acquire 
some  gain  here,  in  lieu  of  tlreir  salvation  hereafter ;  but  this 
fondling  offendeth  heaven,  and  abandoneth  happiness,  he 
knoweth  not  why  or  for  what.— .Bwrroic,  vol.i.  Ser.  IJ. 
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Extortion  is  an  abuse  of  the  public  justice,  which  consists 
in  any  officer's  unlawfully  taking  by  colour  of  his  ofRce, 
from  any  man,  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  that  is  not  due 
ta  him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
He  is  pleased  if  he  possesses  a  non-descript  fossil,  and 
envies  not  the  wretched  enjoyments  of  the  intemperate, 
nor  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  oppressor  or  extortioner. 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  151. 

EXTRA'CT,  v.  \        Fr.E.riraire;  It.Estrarre; 

E'xTRACT,  n.  j    Sp.  Extralier ;    Lat.  Extra- 

E'xTR.'.CT,  adj.       >  liere,  actum,  {ex,  and  trahere, 

ExTR.\'cTiON.        I  to  draw. ) 

Extra'ctive.  )  To  draw  out ;  to  draw  or 
bring  out  or  from  ;  to  take  out ;  and,  as  Cot^rave 
says,  to  draw,  write  or  copy  out. 

He  [true  Love]  lirst  extracted  from  th'  earth-mingled  mind 
That  heav'nly  fire,  or  quintessence  divine, 

Which  doth  such  sympathy  in  beauty  find. 
As  is  between  the  elm  and  fruitful  vine. 

Bavies.  On  Dancing. 
Ot.  A  most  extracting  frensie  of  mine  owne 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banisht  his. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

And  the  sun  (saith  he)  is  the  ver>'  issue  extract  from  that 
good,  giving  unto  things  visible,  together  with  their  appear- 
ance, being  also,  and  subsistence. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.839. 

For  what  man  was  there  ever  extract  and  descended  from 
the  seed  of  the  Gods,  who  exploited  more  laborious,  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  combats »  unless  it  were  Hercules, 
again,  the  son  of  Jupiter. — Id.  lb.  p.  1045. 

All  the  operations  of  arithmetick  are  performed  by  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  extraction  of 
roots  (which  is  a  species  of  division.)— G?««i';W,  Ess.  3. 

This  miserable  capti.-e  forgetting  the  miserable  estate 
wherein  he  was,  returned  harsh  language  unto  his  conqueror, 
and  with  injurious  terms  began  to  inveigh  agaiiist  Tamber- 
lain,  reproaching  him  with  his  base  extraction  and  with  his 
former  profession  of  thievery.— A'dz-Wj.   Life  of  Tambcrlain. 

A  feather,  shooting  from  another's  head, 

Extracts  his  brain  ;  the  principle  is  fled  ; 

Lost  is  his  God,  his  Country,  ever}'  thing; 

And  nothing  left  but  homage  to  a  King. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

And  therefore  Caius  Marius,  a  person  of  a  plebeian  ex- 
traction, but  one  who,  by  his  valour  and  laboui  had  made 
himself  the  envy  of  the  Roman  nobility,  defend.s  himself 
against  them  in  his  speech  to  the  people  with  greai  reason. 
South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 

There  appears,  in  this  extract,  such  simplicity  and  good- 
ness, and  warmth  of  heart,  as,  one  would  think,  should  affect 
every  reader,  capable  of  being  moved  by  such  excellent 
qualities,  and  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  think  that 
these  are  the  men  who  have  imposed  upon  the  world  false 
facts  and  spurious  gospels. — Sharp.  Def.  of  Citristianitg. 

Cease,  if  you  love  me,  mother,  cease  to  brace 

Our  long  extraction  to  an  ancient  race ; 

'Tis  theirs  alone  who  boast  no  inbred  worth 

To  found  their  claim  of  honoiu*  on  their  birth. 

Fawkes.   Virtue  only  is  Nobility. 

EXTRADI'CTIONARY.  Lat.  Extra,  with- 
out or  beyond,  and  dictio,  a  word  or  saying. 

Out  of,  beycnd  words ;  and  thus,  not  caused 
by,  or  formed  of,  words. 

Of  these  extradictionary  and  real  fallacies,  Aristotle  and 
logicians  m.ake  in  number  six,  but  we  observe  that  men  are 
most  commonly  deceived  by  four  thereof,  those  are  petilio 
priucipii,  S,-c. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b-  i.  c.  4. 

EXTRA-ESSE'NTIAL.  Lat.  £ji:rff,  without, 
and  essential,  (qv.) 

Not  essential ,-  beyond  what  is  essential. 

They  perswaded  modesty,  in  all  exiraessentiat  doctrines, 
and  suspense  of  judgment  in  things  that  were  not  absolutely 
certain.— G(a»jii«,  Ess.  7. 

For  bodies  are  what  they  are  by  the  matter  and  modifica- 
fion  that  doe  for  the  present  constitute  them,  whatever  they 
may  prove  to  be  in  the  future ;  and  it  is  exlracsscnlial  to  the 
form  that  is  said  to  be  previous,  that  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  which  is  said  to  be  more  noble. 

Boyle.   ror7«,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 

EXTRA-JUDI'CIAL.  >      Lat.  Extra,   with- 

ExTRAjuni'ciALLY.  )   out,     and    judicium, 

judgment,  law. 

Bejoud  or  out  of  the  course  oi  judicial  duty  or 
process. 

Though  they  do  it  by  vertue  of  any  extrajudicialt  counter- 
mand from  the  king  or  his  ill  counsellors,  they  do  both  in 
point  of  law.  divinity,  conscience,  resist  the  higher  powers, 
because  they  resist  the  Parliament,  (which  is,  in  truth,  the 
highest  power,  as  I  have  manifested,  not  the  king.) 
I  Prynve.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  §-c.  pt.  i,  p.  106. 
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Examples  have  been  seen  in  the  manifestos  of  some 
princes,  when  they  have  been  put  to  such  extrajudicial  and 
private  ways  of  animadversion. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


In  the  mean  time,  to  speak  upon  it  in  an  extrajudicial 
way,  if  the  lady  happens  to  be  of  the  Romish  perswasion,  I 
advise  her  to  a  nuunery.— ra«er.  No.  293. 

Wliich  must  have  taken  place,  if  the  said  General  Claver- 
ing  and  Philip  Francis,  Esq.  had  persisted  in  their  claim,  as 
they  were  by  law  entitled  to  do,  the  exirojiidiciui  interposi- 
tion of  the  judges  notwithstanding. 

Burke.  Articles  of  a  CItarge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

The  s.iid  Warren  Hastings  did  cause  to  be  taken  at  Luck . 
now,  and  other  places,  before  divers  persons,  and  particularly 
before  Sir  Elijah  Inipey,  Knight,  his  majesty's  chief  justice, 
acting  extrajudicially,  and  not  within  the  limits  of  his  juris- 
diction, several  passionate,  careless,  irrelevant,  and  irregular 
affidavits.— /d.  lb. 

EXTRA-MI'.SSION.      Lat.   Extra,    without, 

and  missio,  from  mittere,  to  send. 

A  sending  or  throwing  out;  emission,  (qv.) 
They  hold  that  sight  is  made  by  reception,  and  not  liy 

extramission ;  by  receiving  the  raies  of  the  object  into  the 

eye,  and  not  by  sending  any  out. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

EXTRA-MU'NDANE.  Lat.  Extra,  without, 
and  miindus,  the  world. 

Out  of  the  ivorld,  beyond  the  limits,  out  of  the 
sphere,  beyond  or  out  of  the  laws  of  this  material 
tvorld. 

'Tis  a  philosophy  [the  Aristotelian]  that  makes  most  ac- 
curate inspections  into  the  creatures  of  the  brain;  and  gives 
the  exactest  topography  of  the  extramundane  spaces. 

Glanvill.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmattzing,  c.  IG. 

The  same  reason,  which  shows  that  extramundane  space 
is  imaginary,  proves  that  all  empty  space  is  an  imaginary 
thing;  for  they  differ  only  as  greater  and  less. 

Clarke  S,-  Leibnitz.  Mr.  Leibnitz's  Fourth  Paper. 

And  further,  to  hide  from  their  own  consciences  the  fraud 
and  prevarication  of  such  a  measure,  they  first  brought 
those  whom  they  had  intrusted  with  that  knowledge,  and 
afterwards  themselves  to  believe.  That  the  first  cause  was 
an  extramundane  being,  too  excellent,  as  well  as  too  remote, 
to  be  approached  and  addressed  to  in  the  first  instance. 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

EXTRA'NEOUS.  ■)       Lat.   Extraneus,    from 
Extra'.neouslt.       j  ear^ra,  without.     See  E.\- 

TERN. 

Outward,  foreign,  strange ;  and  thus,  irrelevant. 
That  the  lentous  drops  upon  it  [the  Ros  Soils]  are  not  ex- 
traneous, and  rather  an  exudation  from  itself  then  a  rorid 
concretion  from  without.— £ro!c«.  Vulg.  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

If  the  eye  (says  he)  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  light.  That  is,  nothing  extraneous  must  cleave  to,  or 
join  with  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing,  but  it  must  be  solely, 
and  entirely  to  itself,  and  its  bare  object,  as  naked  as  truth, 
as  pure,  simple,  and  unmixed  as  sincerity. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

Where  every  virtue  would,  in  every  one,  essentially  pro- 
mote and  perfect  those  of  others ;  and  each  with  infinite 
consistency,  conspire  to  exert  the  natural  effects  of  all,  in 
universal  happiness  :  without  that  motley  mixture  of  the 
contrary  qualities,  which  can  at  best  but  indirectly  and  acci- 
dentally, and  by  their  being  extraneously  overruled,  produce 
any  share  thereof.— iaa'.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

Finding  no  sort  of  principle  of  coherence  with  each  other 
in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  several  new  republicks 
of  France,  I  considered  what  cement  the  legislators  had 
provided  for  them  from  any  extraneous  materials. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

EXTRA-O'RDINARY,  adj.  " 

Extrao'rdinary,  71. 

Extrao'rdinarily. 

Extrao'rdinariness.  j   Up. 

nario ,-  Lat.  Extraordinarius,  i.  e.  Extra-ordinem, 
because  beyond oM'na;-y  custom,  (Minshew.)  See 
Disorder. 

Out  of  or  beyond  order,  bounds  or  limits  ;  out 
of  station  or  rank ;  out  of,  or  not  according  to, 
custom  or  rule  ;  unwonted,  unusual,  beyond  what 
is  common  or  regular  ;  and  thus,  remarkable. 

Do  we  not  se  hi  that  sitteth  highest  among  iudges,  and 
for  that  cause  is  called  the  chef  iudge,  whe  he  is  required  to 
be  preset  in  extraordinati  iudgementes  (as  it  is  often  sene) 
placed  after  others  in  the  iii.  or  iiii.  roume. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  46. 

Now,  that  it  may  thoroughly  appeare,  euen  vnto  the 

simple,  what  the  Fathers  meante  by  sutche  extraordinarie 

vse  of  speache,  it  shall  not  be  from  the  purpose  to  reporte 

certaine  woordes  of  Gregorius  Nyssenus  touching  the  same. 

Jewell,  lie^lie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  43  J 


}Fr.  Extra- 
ordinaire ,-  It. 
Estraordinario; 
Sp.  Extraordi- 


EXT 

While  these  things  were  a  doyng,  the  Roraaynes  for  dread 
of  so  dangerous  a  warre,  created  iEmilius  Paulus,  consull, 
aiid  made  him  exiraordinarily  lieutenaunte  of  the  warres  in 
Macedone.— GoWi/ny.  Justine,  fol.  132. 

I  attended  him  also  with  the  note  of  your  e.rlraordinarks, 
■wherein  I  find  him  something  difficult  and  dilatory  yet. 

Huwell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  0.  Let.  3. 

Indeed  it  were  something  strange,  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  times,  every  day  for  above  1300  years  together, 
the  same  thing  should  be  done,  and  yet  this  should  be 
called  a  miracle,  that  is,  a  daily  cxlraordiimrij. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Of  the  Beat  Presence,  s.  U. 

He  [Henry  Stubhe]  had  a  strange  persuasion  in  his  mind 
■which  did  very  frequently  suggest  to  him  that  there  was 
bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  curing  the  king's  evil ;  which 
for  the  extmorditmriness  of  it,  he  thought  tit  to  conceal  for 
some  time.— (Foorf.  AtheniE  Oxon. 

For  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate. 
And  tak't  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extraordinarily  scurvily. 

Beaitm.  S;  Fletcli.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iv. 

No  common  usage,  then,  something  proper  to  tell  what 
they  are,  and  to  what  purposes  they  are  designed,  and  to 
signifie  their  separation  and  extraordinarinesse. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  Disc.  7. 

They  have  extraordinary  good  eyes,  and  will  discry  a  sail 
at  sea  farther  and  see  any  thing  better  than  we. 

Dnmpier    Voyages,  an.  1681. 

They  live  scrapingly  and  uncharitably,  and  uselessly  in 
the  world,  all  their  lives  long,  and  then  when  they  come  to 
die  think  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  neglects  of  this  kind  by 
shewingsome  extraordinary  bounty  to  the  poor,  or  devoting 
some  part  of  their-  estates  to  public  or  pious  uses  .' 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

What  we  say,  is,  that  the  God  of  nature  required  it  [cir- 
cumcision] extraordinarily,  for  many  and  great  reasons,  as 
things  then  stood;  which  reasons  have  since  ceased;  and 
so  the  law  has  been  abrogated  by  the  same  authority  that 
gave  it. —  IVaterland.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  59. 

Nay,  even  supposing  that  paternity  and  monarchy  were 
bi)lh  the  ordinance  of  God  in  the  same  and  supreme  sense 
of  an  ordinance,  immediately  and  entraurdinarily  revealed 
from  God,  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  ofhces  of 
father  and  of  king  were  the  same ;  nor,  consequently,  the 
administration  of  those  offices. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  b.i.  Notes. 

EXTRA-PARO'CHIAL.  )      Lat.  Extra,  and 

E\TR.\p.iRo'rHi.\LLY.  )  parochto  ;       Eng. 

Parish ,-  Fr.  Paroisse ,-  It.  and  Sp.  Parrochia, 
fiom  the  Gv.  VlapoiKia,  vicinia,  seu  conventus,  a 
neighbourhood  or  assembly  of  neighbours,  i.  e. 
ircipa,  near,  and  oncos,  a  house.      See  Parish. 

Out  of  a  parish. 

But  some  lands,  either  because  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
irreligious  and  careless  owners,  or  were  situate  in  forest  and 
desert  places,  or  for  other  now  unsearchable  reasons,  were 
never  itniied  to  any  parish,  and  therefore  continue  to  this 
day  extraparochial. — Blachstone.  Comment.  Introd.  s.  4. 

But  it  is  farther  enacted,  "  that  the  registers  of  all  such 
marriages  as  hereby  are  made  to  be  valid  in  law.  shall, 
within  fourteen  days  next  after  the  said  25th  day  of  March, 
1805,  be  removed  to  the  parish  church  of  the  parish  in 
which  such  chapel  shall  he  situate  ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  chapel 
exfraparochially  situate,  then  to  the  parish-church  next 
adjoining  to  such  extraparochial  place." 

Horslcy.  Charges,  p.  207. 

EXTRA-RE'GULAR.      Lat.   Extra,   and  re- 
r)ula,  a  rule,  from  reg-ere,  to  rule  or  order. 
Out  of  rule ;  beyond  common  rules. 

His  providence  is  extraregular,  and  produces  strange 
things  beyond  common  rules. 

£p.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  4.  s.  2. 

There  are  some  suddain  accidents  against  which  there 
are  no  regular  provisions  in  laws  ;  but  to  provide  for  them 
at  the  instant  hy  extraregular  means,  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Supreme.— /rf.  Bale  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Such  things  as  these  which  are  extraordinary  egressions 
and  transvolations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  even 
piety,  God  loves  to  reward  with  an  extraordinary  favour; 
and  gives  them  testimony  by  an  extraregular  blessing. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

S.  Bernard,  in  the  life  of  S.  Malachias,  tells  that  S.  Mul- 
chus,  Bishop  of  Lismore  in  Ireland,  confirmed  a  lunatick 
child,  and  at  the  same  time  cured  him  ;  but  such  things  as 
these  are  extraregular  and  contingent. 

Id.  Discourse  of  Confirmation,  s.  6. 

EXTRA'- VAGANT.arf/.  ^      Fr.  Extravagant; 
Extra'vagant,  n.  '      I    It.    Estravaqante ; 

Extra'vagantly.  (^  Sp.    Extravagant ; 

ExTR.\'VAQANCE.  /  Lai.Extra,mA  va- 

Extba'vagancv.  I  gatis,  from  rngarr, 

Extra'vagate,  v.  }  to  wander. 
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Wandering,  straying  or  straggling;  rambling, 
roving,  ranging  beyond  or  out  of,  (sc. )  bounds  or 
limits,  rules  or  regulations,  bounds  or  moderation  ; 
and  thus, — 

Irregular,  immoderate,  unbounded,  illimited, 
wild,  wasteful,  prodigal,  lavishly  expensive. 

Cotgrave  has  Extravaguer,  to  extravagate, 
roame,  range,  S.c.  ;  a  word  wliich  Warburton  has 
adopted. 

Then  came  in  canos,  decrees,  sentences,  sinodals,  decre- 
tals. Clementines,  extra ungaucies,  with  other  popysh  lawes, 
the  Gospell  cleane  set  apart.— £n/c.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

These  two  accidents,  precisely  true,  and  known  to  few,  I 
have  reported  as  not  altogether  extravagant  from  ray  ptir- 
pose,  to  shew  how  the  earl  stood  in  certain  perplexities, 
wherewith  the  duke's  days  were  not  distracted. 

BeliquicB  Wottoniana;,  p.  170. 

Come,  y'  are  fond. 

Shall  I  be  so  extravagant  to  think. 

That  happy  judgments,  and  composed  spirits, 

"Will  challenge  me  for  taxing  such  as  these. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 

(Aug.  15,  1C61.)  Walking  about  the  solitudes  [at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,]  I  greatly  admired  the  extravagant  turnings, 
insinuations,  and  growth  of  certaiue  birch  trees  among  the 
rocks. — Evelyn.  Memoirs. 

There  is  a  sort  of  madness  which  takes  men  in  some  par- 
ticular things,  when  they  are  sound  in  others,  which  one 
proposition  will  afford  a  good  account  of  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  enthusiasm;  and  shews  that  the  exlraragai/ts 
among  us  may  be  really  distracted  in  the  affairs  of  religion, 
though  their  brains  are  untouch'd  iu  other  matters. 

GlanviU,  Ess.  4. 

Upon  which  accounts  it  hath  been,  that  mankind  hath 
been  more  extravagantly  m.ad  in  many  tenets  about  religion 
than  in  any  thing  else  whatsoever :  for  in  other  things  the 
use  of  reason  is  permitted,  but  in  religion  it  hath  been 
almost  universally  denyed. — Id.  Ser.  2. 

Thus  have  all  extravagancies  been  brought  into  religion, 
beyond  the  imaginations  of  a  fever,  and  the  conceits  of  mid- 
night ;  whatever  is  phansied,  is  certain ;  and  whatever  is 
vehement,  is  sacred  ;  every  thing  must  be  believed  that  is 
dream'd  ;  and  every  thing  that  is  absurd,  is  a  mystery. 

Id.  Ess.  5. 

Most  writers,  mounted  on  a  resty  Muse, 

Extravagant  and  senseless  objects  choose  ; 

They  think  they  err.  if  in  their  verse  they  fall 

On  any  thought  that's  plain  or  natural : 

Fly  this  excess.  Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me,  that  the  king  was  not  well 
pleased  with  this  act,  as  being  extravagantly  severe ;  chiefly 
in  that  of  the  preachers,  being  to  be  punished  by  death. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1670. 


The  Croisades  gave  much  occasion  to  these 
and  the  extravagance  was  carried  so  far,  that  the  military 
orders  were  instituted  among  the  rest,  that  is,  orders  of  men, 
whose  profession  obliged  them  to  defend  and  propagate 
Christianity,  as  long  as  they  lived,  by  cutting  of  throats. 

Bolingbrohe.  Authority  in  Mailers  of  Beligiun,  Ess.  4. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  anuy  began  publicly  to  own  the 
design,  pretending  thereby  to  keep  the  private  soldiers  {for 
they  would  no  longer  be  called  common  soldiers)  from  run- 
ning into  greater  extravagancies  and  disorders. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  lti<i. 

Divine  and  heavenly  things  do  indeed  refine  and  lop  off  the 
extravagancy ;  but  they  abate  nothing  of  the  vigour  of  our 
affections.- So««,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  5. 

The  wild  extravagant,  whose  thoughtless  hand. 
With  lavish  tasteless  pride  commits  expense; 
Ruin'd,  perceives  his  waning  age  demand 
Sad  reparation  for  his  youth's  oSence. 

Dodsley.  Pain  S;  Patience. 

All  these  together,  Gratian's  decree,  Gregory's  decretals, 

the  sixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  constitutions,  and  the 

exfravagants  of  John  and  his  successors,  form  the  corpus 

juris  canonici,  or  body  of  the  Roman  canon  law. 

Blackslonc.  Commentaries,  Introd.  s.  82. 

And  could  we  tnist  the  extravagancy 

Of  every  poet's  youthful  fancy, 

They'd  make  each  Nymph  they  love  so  well 

As  cold  as  snow,  as  hot  as . 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Bh^mes. 
Alas!  they  took  a  very  diiferent  course.    They  declaiiued 
against  human  reason;  they  depressed  it  as  extravagantly/ 
as  their  adversaries  had  advanced  it. 

Warburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

But  when  the  body  plunges  into  the  luxury  of  sense,  the 
mind  will  extravagate  through  all  the  regions  of  a  viciated 
imagination.— 7rf.  Worki.  vol.  x.  Ser.  20. 

EXTRA- VA'.SATE,  r.  \      Lat.  Extra,   with- 
Extravasa'tion.  )  out,  out  of,  and  vas, 

a  vessel. 

Out  of,  let  out,  forced  out  of,  the  vessels. 
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It  is  not  my  design  in  these  papers,  to  treat  of  my  subject, 
as  it  may  be  considered  (to  borrow  a  school  phrase)  in  fieri, 
which  would  have  obliged  me  to  trace  the  progress  from  the 
reception  of  aliments  at  the  mouth,  to  the  full  elaboration, 
which  were  to  write  the  history  of  sanguification  as  well  as 
that  of  blood;  but  to  treat  of  this  liquor,  as  it  is  completely 
elaborated,  and  that  too,  not  as  it  is  formed  in  the  vessels  of 
a  living  body,  but  as  it  is  extravasated,  and  let  out  by  the 
lancet.- Boi//c.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  59G. 

Every  part  is  clothed,  joined  together,  and  corroborated 
by  membranes,  which  upon  several  occasions  (as  extravasa- 
tions of  humours,  compressions  or  obstructions  of  vessels) 
are  capable  of  a  prodigious  extension. 

Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Perhaps  also  causing  some  extravasation,  as  we  see,  that 
wounds  and  bruises  are  attended  with  some  inflammation, 
more  or  less  of  the  part  affected.- Boj/e.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

EXTRA-VE'NATE.  Lat.  E.xtra,  without,  out 
of,  and  vena,  a  vein. 

Out  of,  let  out,  forced  out,  of  the  veins. 

That  there  is  a  magnetick  way  of  curing  wounds  by  anoint- 
ing the  weapon,  and  that  the  wound  is  affectedin  like  manner 
as  is  the  exfravenate  bloud  by  the  sympathetic  medicine,  is 
for  matter  of  fact  put  out  of  doubt  by  the  noble  Sir  K.  Digby. 
GlanviU.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  21. 

EXTRA-VERT.  |      Lat.  Extra,  without,  out 
Extrave'rsion.      y  of,  and  vertere,  to  turn. 
To  turn  out. 

I  must  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  some  learned  modern 
chemists  would  be  thought  to  explicate  divers  of  the  changes, 
that  happen  to  bodies  in  point  of  odours,  colours,  &:c.  by 
saying,  that  in  such  alterations,  the  sulphur,  or  other  hypo- 
statical  principle,  is  intraverted  or  exiraverted,  or  as  others 
speak,  inverted.  But  I  confess,  to  me  these  seem  to  be 
rather  new  terms,  than  real  explications. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  280. 

For,  to  omit  divers  of  the  arguments  mentioned  in  this 
present  treatise,  that  may  be  applied  to  this  way  of  solving 
the  phaenomena  of  qualities,  one  may  justly  object,  that  the 
supposed  extraversiun  or  intraversion  of  sulphur,  can  by  no  , 
means  reach  to  give  an  account  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
odours,  colours,  and  other  qualities,  as  may  be  found  in  the 
changed  portion  of  matter  we  are  speaking  of.— /rf.  lb. 

EXTRA'UGHT.  In  Brende,  Distracted.  In 
Shakespeare,  Extracted. 

There  was  a  woman  accustomed  to  haunt  the  court,  whiche 
being  extraught  of  her  mind,  and  seemyng  by  some  inspira- 
tion to  showe  thinges  to  come,  mette  Alexander,  and  would 
in  noe  wise  suffer  him  to  passe,  but  purswaded  hyni  by  aU 
means  she  could  deuise,  to  retourne  and  sit  downe  agayne. 
Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  227. 

Sham'st  thou  not.  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

EXTRE'AT.  "  Fr.&<roic^— extracted, drawn, 
derived,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
Extraction. 
Some  clarks  do  doubt  in  their  deuiceful  art. 

Whether  this  heauenly  thing  whereof  I  ti-jat, 
To  weeten  mercy,  be  of  justice  part. 

Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreat. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

EXTRE'ME,  adj.  ^        Fr.  E.rtre'nic ;  It.  Estre- 
Extre'me,  71.  [nio;    Sp.  Extrenio ;    Lat. 

Extre'mely.  (  Extremus,  outmost,  outer- 

Extre'mity.  J  most,  utmost,  from  jExira. 

See  Exterior. 

Outmost  or  utmost,  last,  "  farthest  from  a  mean, 

or  from  goodness,"  (Cotgrave.)     Also  applied  as 

equivalent  to — excessive,  bordering  upon  excess ; 

very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  more  than 

extraordinary. 

For  richesse  and  mendicitees 
Bene  cleped  two  extremitees. 
The  meane  is  cleped  suffisaunce.— CAaticcr.  Rom.  of  the  B. 

For  as  the  philosopher  tolde 

Of  gold  e  and  silver  thei  ben  holde 

Two  principall  extremitees. 

To  whiche  all  other  hy  degrees 

Of  the  metalles  ben  accordant.— GoM'er.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 


They  thought  it  yet  much  better,  to  die  the  extreeme  death 
of  hunger,  showing  truth  to  their  king,  and  love  to  their 
couiitrie,  than  to  giue  any  place  to  the  rebell,  and  fauour 
him  with  avde,  although  they  might  have  done  it  with  their 
lesse  daung'er  — 5ir /.  Chekc.  Hurt  nf  Sedition. 


And  so  long  as  he  laye  in  extremes.  Y'^'-'^'"=„"°']f  ("j^^ 
say)  in  the  cathedrall  churche  there,  whyche  was  called  the 
church  of  Saint  Mercian,  did  pitiously  wepe  and  lament  80 
that  the  teares  fell  downe  from  hys  eies,  as  it  hadde  bene  » 
floud  of  water.— jS"/e.  Eni/lishe  Volanes,  pt  ii. 
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TOiefeby  if  oomnietli  to  passe,  that  moste  places  within 
the  coast  of  Paithia,  are  eyther  exccssiuely  whole,  or  e.v- 
trcmehj  colde,  by  reason  that  the  inountaynes  are  commonly 
infested  with  snow,  and  the  open  fyeldes  with  the  heate  of 
the  i\xnne.—Goldyng.  Jiulinc,  fol.  169. 

And  sometimes  thei  are  brought  to  such  extremiiie  that 
oiiles  tliey  digge  the  earth  to  gett  water,  they  haue  not  a 
droppe  of  water  to  drinke. 

Catuine.  Foitrc  Godli/e  Sermons,  Ser.  4. 

So  doth  'twixt  two  extreames  each  virtue  lye, 

To  which  the  purest  spirits  ought  to  aspire; 

He  lives  most  sure  who  no  extreamc  doth  touch, 

Noiiffht  would  too  little  be,  nor  yet  too  much. 

Stirling.  To  Prince  Henri). 

Tlie  wretched  man  [Lear]  gan  then  anise  too  'ate. 

That  loue  is  not  where  most  it  ia  profest ; 
Too  truely  tride  in  his  exlreemest  state. 

Spt'nser.  Faerie  Qitcene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

But  his  most  hardned  crest  was  arm'd  so  well. 
That  deeper  dint  therein  it  would  not  make ; 

Yet  so  exlreamely  did  the  bufTe  him  quell, 
That  from  thenceforth  he  shund  the  like  to  take. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Bidding  them  fight  for  honour  of  their  love, 
And  rather  die  then  ladies  cause  release  : 
With  which  vaine  tcrmes  so  much  they  did  them  moue. 
That  both  resolv'd  the  last  cxircmdies  to  prone. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

With  this  wind,  they  run  away  in  the  same  parellel  35  or 

36d.  before  they  cros.s  the  line  again  to  the  northward,  which 

is  about  midway  between  the  cvlremes  of  both  promontories 

Dumpier,  f'otjnges,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  9. 

Let  the  cxtremest  hardships  and  difficullics  that  ever 
happen  to  any  man  that  gives  up  himself  a  votary  to  religion, 
be  taken  into  the  consideration ;  yet,  for  all  that,  it  ought 
not  to  be  accounted  a  severe  or  grievous  imposition,  but  an 
obligation  upon  us  that  is  very  natural,  very  easy,  nay,  and 
very  delightful ;  his  commandments  are  not  grievous. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  15. 

MaJ.-Gen.  Skippon,  the  only  old  soldier  remaining  among 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  received  a  shot  in  the  body 
from  one  of  our  own  party,  as  was  supposed,  unwillingly; 
whereby  he  was  in  great  measure  disabled  to  perform  ttic 
duty  of  his  place  that  day,  though  ea"/rf?7je/;/ desii 


Zndlow.  Mem 
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No  less  man  than  St.  Augustine  was  doubtful,  whether  t'lc 
extremity  of  bodily  pain  were  not  the  greatest  evil  that 
human  nature  was  capable  of  suifering. 

Rny.  On  the  Creation,  Epist.  Ded. 

For  though  innovations,  which  appear  very  plausible,  may 
be  found,  when  examined,  very  dangerous;  and  therefore 
love  of  change  is  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged  ;  yet  avcr- 
lion  to  it  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  also. 

Seeker,  voL  v.  Ser.  7. 

The  times  (till  very  lately)  for  this  last  fifteen  years  have 
been  extreme  bad  for  the  graziers;  I  got  of  him,  for  them, 
two  abatements  in  their  rents  at  two  several  times. 

Warburton.  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  the  Author. 


E'XTRICATE,  v.  ^       Lat.  E.vtricarc,  ex,  and 

Extrica'tion.  \  triciE  ;    Gr.  T^-ix"-  hairs. 

E'xTRicABLE.  J  Junius  cop^es^rora^'ossius, 

and  Minshow  following  him  says,  "  Tric(e  signifie 
generally  all  impediments,  stops,  lets  or  hindrances, 
but  properly  haires  or  threds  about  chickens'  legs, 
which  so  span  them,  that  they  cannot  goe,  and 
from  hence  by  a  metaphor  taken  for  any  kindo  of 
incuniberance." 

To  free  from  any  impediment,  stop,  let  or  bin- 
derance ;  any  difficulty,  trouble,  embarrassment, 
perplexity  or  entanglement ;  to  unfetter,  to  disem- 
barrass, to  disentangle. 

And  this  is  that  which  being  duly  considered  extriealeth 
that  question  which  hath  so  much  troubled  the  world,  con- 
cerning the  sinful  acts  of  men,  and  how  far  forth  the 
glorious  God  is  at  all  concerned  in  them. 

Hide.  Orii/in.  of  Mankind,  p.  40. 
The  consciences  of  penitents,  which  should  be  extricated 
and  eased,  are  (by  this  means)  catch'd  in  a  snare,  and  put  to 
torments,  said  Cassander. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popenj,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  s.  II. 

He  [Sir  Thomas  Wait]  was  servant  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  fell  (as  I  have  heard)  into  his  disfavour,  about 
the  business  of  Queen  Anna  Bollen,  till  by  his  innocence, 
industrv,  and  discretion,  he  extricated  himself. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Kent. 

2.  A  great  congruity  of  reason  attainted  this  hypothesis, 
and  an  extrication  thereby  of  the  minds  of  considering  men 
from  infinite  difficulties,  which  the  supposition  of  eternal 
generations  doth  necessarily  produce. 

liale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  285, 


EXT 

Hisireasute  was  now  exhausted  ;  his  subjects  were  highly 
irritated;  the  ministry  were  all  frighted,  being  exposed  to 
the  anger  and  justice  of  the  parliament ;  so  that  he  had 
brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but  had  not  the  dexterity 
to  extricate  himself  out  of  \i.—Burnel.  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 

Germ  above  roundish-egged,  very  villous,  scarce  extrica- 
ble  from  the  calyx  enclosing  and  grasping  it. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Select  Indian  Plants. 

We  had  now  not  only  traversed  the  Apennines,  but  extri- 
cated ourselves  from  the  various  labyrinths  and  defiles 
which  border  the  immense  base  of  these  mountains. 

Fuslaee.  Classical  Tour,  vcL  i.  c.  9. 

EXTRI'NSECAL,  or 
Extp.i'npical,  adj. 

ExTRr'NSICAILT. 

Extri'nsick. 
.s(?c».9,  (i.  e.  secundum,)  externa,)  Vossius. 

From  without ;  outward,  foreign  to  ;  not  inti- 
mately appertaining  to,  or  connected  with. 

So  in  lil;e  manner  astronomy  exhibitcth  the  cxtrinsique 
parts  of  celestial  bodies  (namely,  the  number  or  situation, 
notion,  and  periods  of  the  starres)  as  the  hide  of  heaven. 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

And  the  third  is  ttio-ti?,  that  is,  such  things  which  the  un- 
derstanding assents  to  upon  the  repoit,   testimony,   and 
affirmation  of  others,  viz.  by  arguments  cxtrinseeat  ro  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  by  collateral  and  indirect  principles. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  2.  Rule  3. 

That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  when  the  opinion  which  intrin- 
ecally,  or  at  least  in  his  private  judgment  seems  less  pro- 
bable  becomes   extrlnsecally  the  more   probable,  he  may 


nthe 


-Id.  lb.  b.  i.  e.  2.  Rule  5. 


The  royal  stamp  upon  any  kind  of  metal  may  be  sufficient 

to  give  it  an  exirinsiek  value,  and  to  determinate  the  rate 

at  which  it  is  to  pass  amongst  coins  ;  but  it  cannot  give  an 

inlrinsick  value,  or  makt  tiiat  which  is  but  brass  to  be  gold. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 

The  several  degrees  of  nobility,  titles,  and  places,  of  dig- 
nity, are  usually  called  by  this  name  of  honour;  but  these 
things  (as  they  are  abstracted  from  magistracy)  being  wholly 
extrinsecal.  have  no  more  due  to  them,  but  a  mere  external 
respect. — Id.  lb. 

Neither  onely  relatively  and  exirinsecnilg  is  our  state 
bettered  and  exalted  from  death  to  life,  from  slavery  to 
freedom,  from  baseness  to  dignity ;  but  ourselves  answer- 
alily  are  changed,  and  amended  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit, 
with  a  real  and  intrinseeal  alteration,  transforming  us  into 
other  tilings,  much  different  from  what  we  were  in  our 
former  natural  state. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  45. 

In  that  republic  [literary]  as  well  as  in  the  political,  the 
brightest  and  most  lasting  lustre  of  character  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  merit  of  the  constituent  members  ;  but  in 
both  there  are  extrinsic  circumstances  which  cannot  but 
produce  a  very  powerful  eflect. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even. 44. 

More  observe  the  characters  of  men  than  the  order  of 
things ;  to  the  one  we  are  formed  by  nature,  and  by  that 
sympathy,  from  which  we  are  so  strongly  led  to  take  a  part 
in  the  passions  and  manners  of  our  fellow  men.  The  other 
is  as  it  were  foreign  and  extrinsical. 

Burke.  Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

EXTRU'CT.     Sec  Exstbixt. 
EXTRU'DE,  V.  )      Lat.  E.rlrud-ere,exlrusiaii, 
Extru'sion.  J  to  thrust  out. 

To  thrust  or  push  out. 

I  received  yesterday  word  from  Grandvela  that  he  would 
take  upon  him  the  charge  that  the  treaties  shall  be  followed 
to  the  extrusion  from  all  their  dominions. 

Sir  T.  Wyall.  To  Cromwell.  Shrove  Tiies.  1540. 

Rashly  extrudes  you  to  tumultuous  arms. 
And  from  the  safety  wherein  late  you  stood. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars. 

But  Turiuis  (at  that  time)  the  proud  Rutulian  king, 

A  suitor  to  the  maid,  iEneas  malicing, 

By  force  of  arms  attempts  his  rival  to  extrude. 

Id.  Foly-Olbion,  s.  1. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  vigor  of  nature  should  extrude 
that  so  specious  to  sight,  which  is  not  also  soveraign  to  sei- 
\ice.~Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

There  I  myself  determin'd  to  bestow. 

Until  time  might  this  passion  overblow ; 
Or  if  at  least  it  wrought  not,  the  exlrusion 
Jlight  strengthen  me  yet  in  my  resolution. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

Tope  Innocent  did  not  censure  Theophilus  and  Iiis  com- 
plices, who  so  irregularly  and  wrongfully  had  extruded  St. 
Chrysostome,  although  much  displeased  with  them ;  but 
endeavoured  to  get  a  general  synod  to  doe  the  business. 

Burrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 


~\  Cockeram  has  "  Extu- 
>  herale,  to  swell  like  the 
J  sea."      Lat.  Exiuberare, 


EXU 

the  \'e.5Sel,  and  so  lift  or  thrust  upwards  the  wood,  which 

bulk  for  bulk  is  less  heavy  than  the  water  that  extrudes  it. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  636. 

EXTU'BERANT. 
Extd'rerance. 

E.XTf'BERANCY. 

to  swell  out,  {ex,  and  ttdier,  a  swelling,  from  tum- 
ere,  to  swell.)     Sec  Protuberant. 
Swelling  out. 
E.xtuberant  lips.— Gaylon.  On  Don  Quixote,  (1654.)  p.  223. 

Consider  the  humerus,  its  head,  its  neck,  its  pullies,  its 
cavities,  its  exiuberanccs.— Smith.  Portrait,  of  Old  Age,  p.  60. 

*'  And  the  Ary  land  appeared  ;"  Not  so  precisely  globous 
as  before,  but  recompenced  with  an  extuberancy  of  hills  and 
mountains  for  the  receipts,  into  which  God  had  sunk  the 
waters. — Gregory.  Notes  on  Passages  in  Scripture,  p.  114. 

EXTU'SION.  Lat.  Extundere,  crtusum,  to 
beat  out,  (ex,  and  tund-cre,  to  beat.) 

In  all  alimentation,  or  nourishment,  there  is  a  twofold 
action  ;  extusion  and  attraction,  whereof  the  former  proceeds 
from  the  inward  function,  the  latter  from  the  outward. 

Bacon.  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

EXU'BERATE.  ^  Lat.    Exuher-are,    to 

Exi'berant.  I  abound,    {ex,     and     uber, 

Exi'beranti.y.        > which    some     think    from 
Exl'berance.  I   Gr.  Tw,  humeo  ;   but  Vos- 

Exu'eerancy.        )   sius  from  oi;0ap,  mamma. ) 
"  Fr.  Exuhere.r, — to  abound,  be  plentiful,  swell 

with   store  of  fruit,   bear  in  great  abundance," 

( Cotgravc. ) 

Cockeram  has  Exuberate. 

And  certainly,  O  my  soul,  there  is  notliing  but  infidelity 
can  keep  thee  from  an  exuberance  of  joy,  and  delight  in  the 
apprehension  of  heaven. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  the  Soul's  Farewell  to  the  Earth. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  pregnant  proof  hereof  than  those 
seeds  of  love,  which  I  have  long  since  cast  into  your  breast, 
which  have  thriven  so  well  and  in  that  exuberance,  that  they 
liave  been  more  fruitful  to  me,  than  that  field  in  Sicily 
called  Le  Treeente  Cariche,  the  field  of  300  loads,  so  called, 
because  it  returns  the  sower  300  for  one  yearly. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  4.  Let.  2. 


Eiclyn.  Kalcndarium.  August. 

Our  acts  of  gratitude  are,  by  the  exuberance  of  our  great 
benefactor's  goodness,  made  to  be  such,  that  instead  of  pay- 
ing our  debt  they  increase  it ;  since  by  his  bounty,  the 
thanks  that  we  give  for  past  benefits,  entitles  us  to  new  ones. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  768. 

So  with  superiour  boon  may  your  rich  soil. 

Exuberant,  Nature's  better  blessings  pour 

O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

And  be  th'  exhanstless  granary  of  the  world. 


Tho 


•ring. 


And  as  the  patriarch's  steward  was  furnished  with  so 
sumptuous  an  equipage  to  court  Rebecca,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  Isaac  ;  so  all  the  loveliness  imparted  to  the  creature 
is  lent  if,  but  to  give  us  some  more  enlarged  conceptions 
of  that  vast  confluence  and  immensity  that  exuberates  in 
Goi.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

So  that  allowing  me  in  my  exuberance  one  way,  for  my 

deficiencies  in  the  other,  you  will  find  me  not  unreasonable. 

Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

Surely  they  whom,  neither  any  exhuberant  praise  bestowed 
by  others,  nor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stubborn  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  common 
orders  of  mankind,  might  condescend  to  imitate  the  candour 
of  Socrates.— Adventurer,  No.  58. 

How  grateful  to  the  senses  the  freshness  of  the  herbage, 
the  fragrancy  of  the  flowers,  and  all  those  simple  delights 
of  the  field,  which  the  poets  have  from  the  earliest  ages,  no 
less  justly  than  exuberantly  described  \—Knox,  Ess.  8. 

EXU'CCOUS.     See  Exsi'ccous. 

EXU'DE,  v.  ^  More  correctly,  from  its  ety- 
Exi'date,  r.  y  mology,  e.rs!«/c.  Lot.  Exsudare, 
Exid.a'tion.   )  to  sweat  out,  or  emit  a  sweat, 

(ex,  and  sud-are,  to  sweat. ) 

To  sweat,  or  emit  a  sweat  or  moisture  ;  to  throw 

out  or  emit. 

Some  perforations  only  in  the  part  itself,  through  which 
the  humour  included  doth  exudate. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


EXU 


Though  the  repfular  spots  in  their  wings  [the  caterpillar] 
eeem  but  a  mcalie  adhesion,  and  such  as  may  be  wiped 
away,  yet  since  thi-y  come  in  this  variety,  out  of  their  cases, 
tliere  must  be  regular  pores  in  those  parts  and  membranes 
defining  such  exudations.— Blown.  Ctjrus  Garden,  c.  3. 

But  if  it  he  so  that  it  hath  more  dew  at  noon  than  in  the 
morning,  then  sure  it  seemeth  to  be  an  exudation  of  the 
hcarb  itself.— Sncon.  Naturall  History,  s.  4!).j. 


The  humminq;  bird  feeds  on  flowers,  whose  exudations 
with  his  long  little  bill  he  sucks  like  the  bee. 

Bo:jle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  369. 

Immediately  below  the  tail  is  a  narrow,  transverse  orifice, 
which  opens  in  a  kind  of  pouch,  from  whence  exudes  a  white 
substance  of  a  ver>'  fcetid  smell ;  this  seems  peculiar  to  the 
badger  and  the  hyaena. — Pennant.  Britisii  Zootogy.  Badger. 

When  cattle  die,  let  him  carrj'  to  his  master  their  ears, 
their  hides,  their  tails,  the  skin  below  their  navels,  their 
tendons,  and  the  liquor  exuding  from  their  foreheads. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Judicature  and  on  Law. 

Oily  exudations,  nail-parings,  phlegm,  tears,  &c.  are  the 
twelve  impurities  of  the  human  frame. 

Id.  On  Diet,  Purification,  and  Women. 


EXU'LCERATE,  v.  ^        Lat.  Exnlcerare,  ex, 
E.xu'lcerate,  adj.  I  and  ulcus  ,-    Gr.  'E.\Kor, 

E.kclcera'tion.  (  eiri    tov    4\Keiv,     i.  c. 

Exl'lcer.^tive.  J  traherc,  to  draw  ;  be- 

cau.<:e  the  flesh  is  drawn  asunder,  distracted,  by 
an  ulcer. 

"  Fr.  Exulcerer ;  to  exulceraie  or  mnViC  ulcerous  ; 
to  gall,  fret,  break  or  eat  into  the  skin  or  flesh  ; 
also,  to  vex,  exasperate,  corrupt  or  fill  with  ran- 
cour," (Cotgrave.) 

But  if  it  be  a  hotte  cause,  the  vse  thereof  is  dangerous, 
for  inflammation  or  cxulceratinn  of  the  raynes  or  bladder. 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 

This  acrimonious  soot  produces  another  sad  efiect,  by 
rendering  the  people  obnoxious  to  inflammations,  and  comes 
(in  tin.ie)  to  exulcerate  the  lungs,  which  is  a  mischief  so 
incurable,  that  it  carries  away  multitudes  by  languishing 
and  deep  consumptions,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  do  weekly 
inform  us. — Evelyn.  Fumifuglum,  pt.  i. 

It  is  not  < 
exutcerated 
be  alwayes  which  displeaseth. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic,  b.  iii.  §  2. 

These  uncharitable  expressions,  what  can  they  bewray, 
but  a  distempered  heart,  from  which  they  proceed  ?  as  the 
smoak  and  sparks  flying  up  show  the  house  to  be  on  fire ; 
or  as  a  corrupt  spittle  shows  exulcerate  lungs. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  ii.  s.  14. 

Tortoise  egges,  dried  and  hardened,  are  good  to  be  applied 
to  the  wens,  called  the  king's  evill;  to  any  exulcerations, 
caused  either  by  extreame  cold  or  burning. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xxxii.  c.  t. 


For  that  the  saliva,  notwithstanding  its  insipidness,  hath 
a  notable  virtue  of  macerating  and  dissolving  bodies,  appears 
by  the  effects  it  hath  in  killing  of  quicksilver,  fermenting  of 
dough  like  leaven  or  yeasf,  taking  away  warts,  and  curing 
other  cutaneous  distempers  ;  sometimes  exulccrating  the 
jaws,  and  rotting  the  teeth. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

I  have  informed  you  in  another  essay,  of  the  cure  I  ob- 
served to  be  made  of  the  exutcerated  tumours  of  one  sick  of 
the  king's  evil,  by  the  use  of  beer,  altered  by  a  little  plant, 
that  did  not  at  all  disturb  the  taker. 

Boyle.   lYorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

The  persons  that  wore  these  arsenical  amulets,  were 
affected,  some  with  great  anxieties  about  the  heart,  some 
with  inflammations,  some  with  burning  fevers,  some  with 
exulcerations  of  the  breast. — Id.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  01. 

EXU'LT,  V.  \  More  correctly  written  Ex- 
Exi''ltant.  I  suLT,  &c.  Lat.  Ex-salture,  to 
Exu'ltance.  I  leap  out,  (ex,  and  saltcre,  from 
Exu'ltancy.  f  Sal- ire,  to  leap;  Gr.  'A\K- 
Exulta'tion.  I  o/uai.) 
Exl'ltixgly.  J       To  leap  out,  to  leap  up,  to 

bound,  to  jump,  (sc.  with  joy,  with  triumph  ; )  and 

thus,  to  triumph ;  to  be  overjoyed. 

Fa.  I  would  exult  man  :  you  know  he  brought  me  out  o' 
f.iuour  with  my  lady,  about  a  beare-bating  hecre. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

Always  upon  terms  of  spiritual  exultancy  what  great 
things  God  hath  done  for  theic  souls ;  how  he  hath  fitted 
them  for  himself,  never  with  humbled  bended  knees  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  unworthiness  with  St.  Paul. 

Hammond.  irorAj,  vol.  iv.  p.  GH. 


EYA 

Nay,  certainly  it  hath  proved  scandalous  to  those  Tvithoul ; 
as  may  appear  by  that  boast  and  exultancy  of  Campian  in 
his  eighth  reason.— ifammonrf.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p,  624. 

Go  together, 

1'ou  precious  wiimers  all :  your  exullalion 

Partake  to  euery  one. — Shakes.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

This  very  Angell,  that  talkcs  with  the  blessed  Virgin, 
could  scarce  have  beene  able  to  expresse  the  joy  of  her  heart 
in  the  sense  of  this  divine  burden  :  never  any  mortall  crea- 
ture had  so  much  cause  of  exultation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Birth  of  Christ. 

The  Goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight. 
And  seeks  the  seas  profound,  and  leaves  the  realms  of 
light.  Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 


Sowh 

n  the  sun  nins  do 

vn  th'  ethereal  plain, 

Extinct  his  splendours  in 

the  whelming  main. 

Atran 

sient  night  earth,  a 

ir,  and  heaven  invades, 

Eclips 

din  horroursof.'iu 

rrounding  shades : 

But  so 

on,  emerging  with 

a  fresher  rav, 

Hesta 

rts  exultant,  and  r 

news  the  day. 

Brooms 

On  Death. 

In  the 

early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  custom  wa 

s  annually 

to  observe  those  days,  on  which  the  Martyrs  were  crowned 
(such  was  the  language  of  the  time)  not  with  dejected  looks, 
or  any  outward  expressions  of  sorrow  ;  but  with  the  solem- 
nities usual  on  birth-days  (and  such  also  were  they  styled) 
even  with  all  possible  instances  of  devout  exultation  and 
joy. — Atterhury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  i. 

Yet  the  same  sense  of  his  own  frailty  that  puts  this  excla- 
mation into  his  mouth,  may  comfort  his  heart,  by  its  being 
a  pledge  that  he  shall  one  day  be  able  exnilingly  to  say  with 
the  same  apostle  in  another  place,  thanks  be  to  God  which 
givcth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1  Cor. 
XV.  57.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3"2. 

Viin  strove  the  chief  to  whirl  the  mountain  o'er. 
It  slip't — he  headlong  rattles  on  the  floor. 
Around  the  ring  loud  peals  of  thunder  rise. 
And  shouts  exultant  echo  to  the  skies. 

P.  Whitehead.  Tlie  Oymnasiad,  b.  viii. 

Late  in  the  f 

't'm  Patuvi  sei 

and  reflected  w  ith  some  exullalion  that  we  stood,  as  it  w 
on  the  confines  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  in  a  city  which 
derives  its  origin  from  a  catastrophe  celebrated  in  itself  or 
in  its  consequences,  by  the  two  greatest  poets  of  antiquity. 


In  his  last  i 
judges."- ICa 


Eustace.  Classical  Tou 
ts,  he  thus  ( 
1.  Ait'p.  to  the  First  Ed.  of  the  Allia 


EXUNDA'TION.     ha.t.  Exundare,    to    over- 
flow, {ex,  and  undo,  a  wave.)     See  Inundation. 
An  overflowing  ;  a  superabundance. 

Now,  this  river  Nilus  running  along  by  the  parts  of  Ethio- 
pia, having  also  gone  through  divers  names,  which  many 
nations  have  given  him  as  he  passeth  along  the  earth,  with 
a  most  rich  cxundution,  cometh  at  length  to  the  Cataracts. 
Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  211. 

About  this  season  a  great  part  of  Flanders  being  drowned 

bv  an  exundation  or  breaking  in  of  the  sea,  a  great  number 

of  Flemiogs  came  into  England,  beseeching  the  king  to  have 

some  void  place  assigned  them,  wherein  they  might  inhabit. 

Holinshed.  Hen.  I.  an.  UOS. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  creation  of 
the  worid  to  the  exundation  and  overflowing  of  his  trans- 
cendent and  infinite  goodness. 


the  ' 


lilTusii 


,  and  ( 


■Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 
EXU'PERANCE.     See  Exsuperance. 
EXU'STION.     Lat.  Exurere,  usiunt,  to  burn 
out,  {ex,  and  urere,  (o  burn.) 

"  Fr.  Exuslion,  —  an  exustion  ;  parching,  or 
b-arning." 

The  frightful  eft'ecis  which  this  exustion  (of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah)  left  are  still  remaining. 

Bililioth.  Bihl.  (1720.)  voL  i.  p.  424. 

EXU'VLE.  Lat.  E.vuvice,  from  Exuere,  to 
strip  off. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  and  much  about  the  same  day, 
they  divested  the  habit  they  had,  whilst  they  lived  as  fishes, 
and  appeared  with  their  exuvite  or  cast  coats  under  their 
feet,  showing  themselves  to  be  perfect  gnats. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  3"8. 

Yet  is  there  no  danger  lest  the  despotism  of  influence 
should  destrov  the  vitals  of  a  free  constitution,  and  leave 
nothing  behind  but  the  form,  the  exutiie.  the  name? 

Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  29. 

EY'AS,  71.     Skinner  says  from  the  Fr.  Niais, 

7tiez;   If.  A^idiace,  nidaso,  i.e.  nccipitcr  yiidarius  ,- 

but  adds,  that  though  this  appears  very  probable, 

vet  his  mind  inclines  to  believe  that  the  Eng.A'yns; 
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EYE 

Fr.  A'l'ajs,  are  of  German  origin,  viz.  from  (iW  fi/aS 
ir  eyes-hawk ,-  and  this  from  Ger.  Ey,  an  egg ; 
meaning  a  hawk  recently  out  of  the  eyg.  The 
first  etymology  has  been  generally  adopted.  (See 
N:as.  )  Cotgrave  says,"  iSHais,  a  nestling,  a  young 
bird  taken  out  of  a  nest ;"  and  niez,  "  a  7iws-hawk" 
— Cnsoneuve  ; — "  Olscaux  niais ;  from  Nidus." 
And  thus  eyas,  used  adjectively,  is — 
Unfledged;  immature,  youthful. 

But  there  is,  sir,  an  ayrie  of  children,  little  ijn^es,  that  crye 
out  on  the  top  of  question ;  and  are  most  tyrannically  clap't 
{ol't.-Shahespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

llang  these  tame-hearted  eyasses,  that  no  sooner 
See  the  lure  out,  and  hear  their  husbands  hollow, 
But  cry  like  kites  upon  'em. 

Benum.  S,- Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

'Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyas  wings 
About  that  mighty  bound,  which  doth  embrace 
The  rolling  sphere,  and  parts  their  houres  by  space. 
That  high  Etemall  powre,  which  now  doth  moue 
In  all  these  things,  mou'd  in  itselfe  by  loue. 

Spenser.  An  Hymne  of  Heauenly  Loue. 

As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave 
Wheie  he  hath  lefte  his  plumes  all  hory  gray 
And  deckt  himselfe  with  fethers  youthly  gay. 
Like  eyas  hauke  up  mounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly-budded  pinions  to  assay. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  II. 


If  through  their  beauties,  like  rich  work  through  lawn, 
They  would  set  forth  their  minds  with  virtues  drawn, 
In  letting  graces  from  their  fingers  fly. 
To  still  their  eyass  thoughts  with  industry. 

Marlow  and  Chapman.  Hero  Si  Leandei 


EYE,  t'.      "\        Goth.  Augo :  A.  S.  Eag ;   But. 

Eve,  n.  \   Ooyhe;  Ger.  Aug.    Skinner  is  in- 

Ev'ER.  f  clined  to  prefer  th,i  Fr.Th.  Oiigan, 

Ev'eing,  n.  J  oslendere;  others,  throush  the  Fr. 
(Eil;  the  Lat.  Oculus.  Tooke  the  Goth.  Aug- 
yan,  ostendere;  in  Ger.  Aug-en  ;  Dut.  Oog-hen  ; 
and  in  this  primitive  meaning  it  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare, in  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

To  show  ;  to  snow  to  the  sight ;  to  hold  or  keep 
in  sight  or  view  ;  to  view,  to  observe,  to  look  at. 

Eije  is  used  for  a  small  speck  or  spot,  portion  or 
quantity. 

Eye,  the  )i.  is  much  used  in  Composition. 

So  rygtful  he  was,  that  than  he  hadde  a  dede  hym  self  ydo. 
That  ageyn  ys  lawes  was,  and  ys  sone  also. 
For  such  dede  a  man  schulde,  that  this  hadde  ywrogt, 
Lcse  ys  on  eye,  and  he  hym  self  ne  sparede  hym  self  nogt, 
Bute  let  pulte  out  ys  owne  eye,  and  ys  soiie's  al  so. 

R.  Glouce-tcr,  p.  71. 

And  an  dreduol  dragon  fram  the  West  come  myd  hym  to 

fygte. 

That  the  beom  of  ys  eyen  al  the  contreje  lygte. 

Id.  p.  202. 


For; 


1  may  nat  see.  that  mysse  thus  eyen 
1  no  clerkes.  bote  hit  be  of  bookes. 

Piers  Plouhmajl,  p.  231. 


And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe. 

His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  head  aright 

As  don  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night.— Id.  Prologue. 

And  downe  on  knees  he  gan  to  fall, 

And  forth  his  necke  and  heed  out  straught 

To  drinke  of  that  well  a  draught, 

And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 

His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene. 

And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed.— irf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

1  the  we.  eying  ( 


Full  many  mighty  strokes  on  either  side 

Were  sent,  that  seemed  death  in  them  to  beare  : 
But  they  were  both  so  watchfull  and  well  eyde. 
That  they  avoyded  were,  and  vainly  by  did  slide. 

Spenser.  Facie  Quecnch.iy.c.S. 

Cleop.  But,  sir,  forgive  me 

Since  my  becommings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 

Eye  well  to  you.— Shakespeare.  Ant.  *  Cleop.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  stranger  ei/d  her  earnestly,  and  she 
As  earnestlv  desir'd  that  she  might  see 
His  perfect 'visape.— «««*!//.  Thealma  Sf  Clearchus 


FAB 

— —  Giovanni ! 
My  nephew  !  let  me  ei/e  thee  better,  boy. 
In  thee,  metbinks,  ray  sister  lives  again. 

Massinger.  The  Great  Duke  of  Plorence,  Act  i. 

Ant.  The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 
Seb.  With  an  eije  of  green  in't. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  i 

Waiting  aid,  with  earnest  eying, 

Calling  God  with  bootlesse  crying ; 

nymm  and  dry  in  me  are  found, 

Eye  to  see,  and  throat  to  sound.— 5ir  P.  Sidney,  Ps. 


Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 


FAB 

As  the  eyis  »te  the  wjndowj  to  let  lu  the  species  6f  all 
exterior  objects  into  the  dark  cells  of  the  brain,  for  the 
information  of  the  soul ;  so  are  they  flaming  torches  to  reveal 
to  those  abroad,  how  the  soul  within  is  moved  or  affected. 

Ray.  On  the  Crcatiuii,  pt.  ii. 

Directing  our  eye  is  necessary  for  guiding  our  steps,  and 
therefore  the  apostle  here  directs  the  c^eof  our  mind  to  Jesus 
Christ :  whom  if  we  so  contemplate  as  to  learn  what  he  was, 
and  expects  us  to  be,  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  carry  us 
happily  through  the  journey  of  life. 

Seeker.   Works,  vol.  i.  Scr.  6, 

EYRE.     See  Eire. 

He  was  created  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  and  made  I.urd 
Admiral  of  England,  Chief  Justice  in  eyre  of  all  the  parks 
and  forests  on  tlie  south  side  of  Trent. 

Jleliquia  IVoUonianu:,  p.  211. 


FAB 
EY'RY.  Spelman  says,  from  the  Sax.  Eg7i«  s 
Gcr.  Eye,  i.  ovum,  g,  as  is  usual,  softened  into  y  ; 
and  thus,  Eyerij,  (q.d. )  eggcry,  ovorum  reposito- 
riuni.  Egg  is  written  ey  in  old  English  authors. 
See  Egg. 


There  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cleffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
Then  as  an  eagle,  who  with  pious  care 

Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey. 
To  her  now  silent  eiry  docs  repair. 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forc'd  away. 

Dryden.  Annua  Mirabitis, 

EY'SELL.     See  EisELL. 


JC  9  Ben  Jonson  says,  is  a  letter  of  two  forces  with 
lis  ;  and  in  them  both  sound  with  the  nether-lip 
rounded  and  a  kind  of  blowing  out ;  but  gentler  in 
the  one  than  the  other.  The  difference,  he  adds, 
vill  Iiest  be  found  in  the  word  of,  which,  as  a  pre- 
position, sounds  or,  of  him  ;  as  the  adverb  of 
distance,  off,  farre  off',  ( The  English  Grammar,  c.  3. ) 
AVilkins  considers  F  as  the  correspondent  mute  to 
V,  framed  by  the  same  kind  of  position  of  the  lips 
and  teeth,  and  percolation  of  the  breath  betwixt 
them,  with  this  only  difference,  that  as  the  former 
(  T')  was  with  some  kind  of  vocal  sound,  so  this 
(F)  is  wholly  mute,  i.  e.  without  any  vocal  sound. 
Wilkins  also  remarks,  that  Fand  Fhave  the  same 
power  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  P  and  B, 
asperated,  or  rather  incrassated,  and  that  F  is 
answerable  to  the  Gr.  *.  (0«  a  Real  Character, 
pt.  iii.  c.  12.)  There  seems  reason  to  suspect 
that  in  some  instances  2-' is  a  corruption  from  ftp,- 
as  flap,  from  he-lap ;  pe  or  ph,  lap,  phlap,  or  flap  ,- 
flank,  from  be-lank,  pe  ov  ph,  lank,  phlank,  flank. 

Fr. Fahloyer :  Sp.  Pabular; 
It.  Fabula,  flmellare,  favola  ; 
Eat.  Pabulare;  from  the  verb 
fori,  to  speak.  Nothing  more 
■  clear  than  that  fable  is  spoken 
as  well  of  that  which  is  true, 
as  of  that  which  is  false, 
(Vossius.)  And  hence  con- 
flibulandl  vo.v.  Fable  in  Eng- 
lish is  applied  only  to — 

Any  feigned  thing  ;  a  fiction  or  invention,  told 
or  narrated.     A  feigned  tale  or  story  ;  and 

To  fable, — to  tell,  narrate  or  relate  feigned  tales 
or  stories,  fictions  or  inventions. 

As  I  preiede  thee  that  thou  schuldist  dwelle  at  Ephesi 
■whanne  I  went  into  Macedonie,  that  thou  schuldist  de- 
nounce to  summen,  that  thei  schulden  not  teche  othirwise, 
iieithir  ghyue  tent  to  fablis.—mclif.  1  Tim.  c.  1. 

As  I  besought  the  to  abyde  styll  in  Eplicsus  when  I  de- 
parted into  Macedonia,  euen  so  do,  yt  thou  coramaiide  some 
that  they  teache  no  otherwyse  :  nether  geue  hede  to  fables. 
Bible,  1551.  W. 

First,  whereof  mirth  serued  there. 

And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were, 

Without /a6/e  I  wol  discrive.— CAaiicer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

Christ  loued  to  haue  the  talke  of  his  birth,  and  coming, 
first  to  aryse  and  beginne  of  suche  reporters  and  publishers, 
as  were  men  of  suche  simplicitie  and  plainnes,  that  no  man 
woulde  suspecte  or  mistrust  any  of  them  eyther  of  fabhjny 
and  lying,  or  elles  of  clokyng  and  counterfeicting. 

Vdal    Luke,  c.  2. 

Though  I  remembre  the/a6/e 

Of  Penelope  most  stable. 

To  her  husband  most  trew. 

Yet  long  time  she  ne  knew 

Whether  he  were  on  Hue  or  ded. 

Skellon.  The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow. 

If  so  many  examples.  If  suche  copie  of  presydeutes  col- 
lected out  of  your  own  histories  and  gathered  oute  of  youre 
owne  writers  sutBce  not  to  confounde  your  simple  salicque 
lawe  inuented  by  falce  fablers  and  crafty  iraaginers  of  your 
fabli/ng  Frenche  mcnne,  then  here  what  God  saith  in  the 
pooke  of  Numeri,—Hatl.  Hen.  T.  an.  2. 


F.VBLE,  V. 

F.i'llLE,  H. 

F.\'blek,  n. 
Ka'bilist. 

Fa'bI!L01'S. 

Fa'bulouslv. 

F.Vbulousness 

Fabulo'sity. 


sorte  which  dooe  at  thys  present,  inder  the  falser  counter 
feyte  name  of  the  Gospel,  set  out  theyr  owne  pevnted  sheath. 
Udul.  Luke,  Prologue. 
Wherof  with  the  froth  of  yt  raging  gust,  the /niwtoiM  poets 
reporteth  men  to  be  engendered,  which  was  ye  iirst  mother 
of  the  pagane  priestes  Chastyte. 

Bale.    Enolishe  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
As  for  Noah,  the  fnhling  heathen,  it  is  like,  deified  him. 
The  Berosus  oi  fabling  Annius,  calleth  him  Father  of  Gods, 
Heauen,  Chaos,  the  Soule  of  the  World. 

Purrl,..^    t;:. „■:,■„,„..  hi.  c.  III. 

Though  wicked  kyngs  and  tvi Mill  ..lusticc] 

sword,  as  some  did  that  buckitT,  /  ■   i  liejiven 

into  the  Capitol,  yet  she  comniuui,  i'        ,.  i   i     ..i  lu  none 
but  such  as  like  herself  are  just,  u;  .iL  1.  .^^!  \'  .il  ilu  justice. 


Piirlh.  ^\^lat  a  strange  torture 
Is  avarice  to  itself!  what  man,  that  looks  on 
Such  a  penurious  spect.icle,  but  must 
Know  what  the  fable  meant  of  Tantalus. 

Massinger.  The  Roman  Actor,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Clar.  Yet  women  sure,  in  such  a  case,  are  ever 
More  secret  than  men  are. 

Sit.  Yea,  and  talk  less. 

Rom.  That  is  a  truth  much  fabled,  never  found. 
You  secret,  when  your  dresses  blab  your  vanities? 

Ford.  The  Fancies,  Clmsle  and  Koble,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
These  idle  fablers  in  the  mean  time  slander  us  to  the 
world,  as  guiltie  of  the  same  outragious  proceedings  against 
them.— Bp.  Hull.  No  Peace  with  Rome. 

Those  bold  fabulists,  therefore  take  a  course  to  cast  them- 
selves into  that  pit,  whence  they  have  presumptuously  fained 
the  deliverance  of  others.— /d.  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving. 

I  know  they  [books]  are  as  lively,  as  vigourously  produc- 
tive, as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth;  and  being  sown  up 
and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Pri/Uiug. 
When  she  [the  Phoenix]  her  selfe  is  .-iblo  to  endure  and 
Carrie  such  a  burthen,  and  to  accomplish  the  voiage,  she 
lifteth  vp  her  father's  bodie,  and  carrieth  it  to  the  altar  of 
the  sunne,  and  there  doth  burn  and  sacrifice  it.  These 
things  are  uncertain,  and  fabulously  augmented. 

Greuewey.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  131. 

Herodotus  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many/Bii!/(os;- 

ties,  whereby  if  any  man  he  led  into  errour.  he  misf.iketh 

the  intention  of  the  author ;   who   plainly  confesseth  he 

writeth  many  things  by  hearsay. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
But  chiefly  the  words  of  consecration  were  by  no  means 
to  be  heard  by  the  people ;  it  being  fabled,  that  when  the 
words  were  spoken  aloud,  some  shepherds  had  repe.ited 
them  over  their  bread,  which  was  thereupon  presently  turned 
into  ncsh.— Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  an.  l.)18. 

Fables  were  first  began  and  raised  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  eastern  countries,  where  they  wrote  in  signs  and 
spoke  in  parables,  and  delivered  the  most  usefull  precepts 
in  delightful  stories,  which  for  their  aptness  were  entertain- 
ing to  the  most  judicious,  and  led  the  vulgar  into  under- 
standing, by  surprising  them  with  their  novelty. 

Prior  8f  Mountaguc.  On  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (about  A.  o.  573)  tells  us  a  story  of  an 
infant  Jew  who  happened  to  receive  the  Eucharist  among 
the  Christian  children  communicants.  The  story  perhaps 
is  fabulous,  but  the  manner  of  his  telling  it  is  an  argument 
of  the  practice  of  his  own  time. 

ll'alerland.    U'orks,  vol.  ix.  p.  50-4. 
Vr 


Wale, 


.1(5. 


Then  ever,  beauteous  Contemplation,  hail ! 

To  loftier  rapture  thou  canst  wake  the  thought. 

Than  all  the  fabling  poets  boasted  pow'rs. 

IVarton.  Pleasures  nf  Melancholy. 

From  seeds,  or  suckers,  kiyers,  or  sets  arise 

Their  various  tribes ;  for  now  exploded  stands 

Tlie  vulgar  fable  of  spontaneous  birth 

To  plant  or  animal.         Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

Without  more  words  you  will  readily  apprehend  that  the 
fancies  of  our  modern  bards  are  not  more  gallant,  but  on  a 
change  of  the  scene,  more  sublime,  more  terrible,  more 
alarming,  than  those  of  the  classic /ad/crs. 

Hurd.  On  Chivalry  §•  Romance,  Let.  C. 

Chief  he  admir'd  that  learned  piece 

Wrote  by  the  fabulist  of  Greece, 

Where  Wisdom  speaks  in  crows  and  cocks, 

And  Cunning  sneaks  into  a  fox. 

Cawtliorn.  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius. 

A  forger  or  a  fabulist  would  have  made  for  Christ,  dis- 
courses exhorting  to  virtue  and  dissuading  from  vice  in 
general  terms. — Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  ii.  c.  4. 

I  take  the  fabulous  birth  of  Minerva,  the  Goddesse  of 
Arms,  Wisdom,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  to  have  been  an  allegory 
of  the  ancients  calculated  to  show,  that  women  of  natural 
and  usual  births  must  not  aim  at  those  accomplishments. 

Chesterfield.  Misc.  Pieces.  Common  Sense,  xiii. 

His  [Boethius']  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour,  but 
his  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly  blamed.  His  fa- 
bulousness, if  he  was  the  author  of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for 
which  no  apology  can  be  made;  but  his  credulity  may  be 
excused  in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous. 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

Now,  as,  by  his  history,  he  means  this  book  of  Job,  it  is 
evident  he  supposed  the  fabulosity  of  the  book  concluded 
against  the  existence  of  the  patriarch. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  "u.  vi.  s.  2. 

FA'BRICATE.  ^        Ft.  Fabriguer  ,■    It.  Fa- 

Fabrica'tion.  bricare ;   Sp.  jFoincor,-  Lat 

Fa'bricator.  -  ■    . 

Fa'brick,  h. 

Fa'brick,  v. 
or  frame. 

"  Fr.  Fabrirjuer, — to  fabricate,  frame  ;  build, 
make,  forge,  fashion,  form ;  plot,  invent,  contrive, 
devise,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

The  common  verb  is  to  fabricate.  ISIilton  has 
given  an  example  of,  to  fabrick. 

But  going  further  into  particulars,  [Plato]  falls  into  con- 
jectures, attributing  the  affection  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God,  but  the  fabrication  of  the  body  to  the  Dii  ex  Deo,  or 
Angels,  it  seems  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians. 
Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  2'JO. 

The  almighty  Fabricator  of  the  universe,  who  doth  nothing 
in  vain,  nor  sutlers  his  handmaid  Nature  to  do  so,  when  he 
created  the  erratic  and  fixed  stars,  did  not  make  those  huge 
immense  bodies,  whereof  most  are  bigger  than  the  earth  and 
sea,  tho'  conglob.ated,  to  twinkle  only,  and  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  roof  of  heaven.— Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  9. 
Vor.  Why,  here's  a  fabric  that  implies  eternity, 

The  building  plain,  but  most  substantial; 

Metbinks  it  looks  as  if  it  mock'd  all  ruin. 

Middlcton.  The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other 
matters  to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva, 
framed  and  fabric'd  already  to  our  hands. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing, 


y  Fabricare,  faber ;   which  Isi- 

rightly  says  "" 
J  derives  a  facicndo,   to  form 


I  dorus,   rightly  says  Vossius, 


PAC 

Once  more,  harmonious,  strike  the  soumllnj  string, 
Th'  Epcean  fabric,  fam'd  by  Pallas,  sing  ; 
Uoiv  stern  Ulysses,  furious  to  destroy. 
With  latent  heroes  sack'd  imperial  Troy. 

Pojpe.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  viii. 

She  found  the  polish'd  glass  whose  small  convex 

Enlarges  to  ten  million  of  degrees 

The  mite,  invisible  else,  of  Nature's  hand 

Least  animal;  and  shows  what  laws  of  life 

The  cheese-inhabitants  obserue,  and  how 

Fabric  their  mansion  in  the  harden'd  milk, 

Wonderful  artists!  J.Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

As  he  was  not  vain  enough  to  think,  that  any  Bill  he 
could /H6ric^//t;  would  be  perfect,  or  that  a  liiU  containing  so 
large  a  number  of  various  regulations  would  not  call  for 
much  discussion,  and  even  some  alteration,  he  certainly 
would  give  due  time  for  gentlemen  to  consider  the  subject. 
Fox.  Speech  on  the  East  India  Bills,  (Nov.  27,  1783.) 
The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  government,  is 
enough  to  fiU  us  with  disgust  and  horrour. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  Society,  the  fabricators  of  governments, 
the  lieroick  band  of  cashierers  of  monarchs,  electors  of  sove- 
reigns, and  leaders  of  kings  in  triumph,  strutting  with  a 
proud  consciousness  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  which 
every  member  had  obtained  so  large  a  share  in  the  donative, 
were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge they  had  thus  gratuitously  received.— /d.  lb. 

The  distracted  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  fly  to  us  for 
sanctuary,  driven  out  of  their  countries  from  the  dreadful 
consequence  of  not  attending  to  seasonable  reforms  in  go- 
vernment ;  victims  to  the  folly  of  suffering  corruptions  to 
continue,  till  the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  dissolved  and 
tumbles  into  ruin.— Erski?ie.  Trial  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

FA'BURDEN.  Fr.  Faux  -  bourdon,  which 
Cotgrave  calls,  the  drone  of  a  bag- pipe. 

Nor  the  great  belles  he  ronge  after  that,  nor  yet  tlie  freshe 
discante,  prycksonge,  counter  point,  md  faburden  be  called 
for;  in  the  whiche  are  the  verye  synagoge  of  Salhan. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 
What  is   the  cause  that   it  was   a  custom  among  the 
maidens  of  the  Bottioeans  in  their  dancing,  to  sing,  as  it 
were,  the  faburden  of  a  song  :  Go  we  to  Athens. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  735. 


FACE,  V.  ^         Fr. 
F.^CE,  n.        \Haz  ,- 
Fa'cing,  71.  ("do,  to  I 
Faci'de.      J  sit,  que 


PAC 

But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glasse, 
.\nd  threw  her  sun-expelling  masque  away. 
The  ayre  had  staru'd  tlie  roses  in  her  eheekcs, 
And  pinch'd  the  lilly  tincture  of  hcr/ucc. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  blacke  as  I. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Or  do  you  think 

Your  tawny  coats,  w'ith  greasy /ncini/i  here 
Shall  conquer  it?— Barry.  Merry  Tricks,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Did  you  ever  in  your  life  know  an  ill  painter 
Desire  to  have  his  dwelling  next  doore  to  the  shop 
Of  an  excellent  picture-maker  ?  'twould  disgrace 
His  face-making,  and  undo  him. 

Webster.  The  Dutchessc  of  Malfy,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

On  the  2Gth  of  this,  [October,]  was  this  murderer  hanged, 

for  more  terror,  at  Charing  Cross,  in  the  very  face  of  the 

court,  though  five  hundred  crowns  had  been  offered  by  the 

strangers,  his  country  men,  to  save  his  life. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 
The  times  were  no  more,  when  a  Dryden  or  a  Swift,  in 
support  of  ministers  and  courts,  alone  faced  legions,  and 
fought  them  with  advantage. 

Maty.  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  s.  4. 


middle ;  the  ladies  erected  such  pyramids  on  their  heads, 
that  the  face  became  the  center  of  the  body. 

}f'atpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

FA'CET.     Tr.  Facette,  diminutive  of  face ;   a 
small  face  or  surface. 

Honour,  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another,  hath 
the  quickest  reflection  ;  like  diamonds  cut  \yitii  fascets. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Honour  Sf  Reputation. 


Face;  It.  Faccia;  Sp. 
;  Lat.  Fades,  hom  facere,  to 
make.  Fades  proprie  idem 
quod  factura,  say  Vossius  and 
Nonius.  Fades  est  forma  omnis  et  modus,  et 
factura  quaedam  corporis  totius ;  a,  fadendo  dicta, 
(Aul.  Gellius,  xxiii.  29.)  The  whole  form  and 
manner,  and  the  make  or  composition  of  the  whole 
frame  or  body  ;  so  called  from  facere,  to  form  or 
frame.  Face,  the  noun,  is — 
The  general  form  or  appearance. 
Then  applied  to,  the  exterior  or  superficial  ap- 
pearance ;  the  front  view,  the  countenance  ;  the 
front  or  forepart  of  the  head  ;  and  also,  emphati- 
cally, to  a  good,  confident,  or  bold  face,  with  a 
subaudition  of  the  adjectives. 

Fagade, — It.  Facciata  ,-  Fr.  Facade,  fades  do-  \ 
mus,  the  front  or  frontispiece  of  a  house  ; — a  com-  ■ 
mon  term  in  architecture. 

That  blod  adoun  wende 

So  vaste  in  eye,  and  in /ace,  that  hym  ney  ablende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  208. 


No  non  so  faire  aiface,  of  spech  so  lufty. 


Solinus  speketh  of  a  wonder  kinde. 

And  saith  of  foules  there  is  one, 

Whiche  hath  a.  face  of  bloode  and  bone, 

Like  to  a  man  in  resemblance.         Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

I  haue  here  in  thys  fyrst  part  alreadye  broughte  you  for 
the  trewe  fayth  of  the  Catholike  churche.  agaynst  your  false 
heresy,  wherewith  you  would  face  our  Sauiour  out  of  the 
blessed  sacrament ;  I  haue  brought  agaynst  you  to  your 
face.  Saint  Bede,  and  Theophylacius, 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1132. 
And  he  sayde  furthermore:  thou  mayst  not  see  my  face 
for  there  shal  no  man  see  me  and  lyue. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  33. 
For  there  thou  needs  must  learne  to  laugh,  to  lie, 
To  face,  to  forge,  to  scolfe,  to  companie. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the /ace  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Bible.  2  Cor.  iv.  C. 


FACE'TE,  adj.\       Fr. Facelieu.v;  It. Facetioso, 

Face'tely.  faceto  ;   Lat.  Faceius,  which 

Face'teness.        l^Donatus  thinks  is  from  Fa- 

Face'tiois.  I  cere ,-   facetus  est,  qui  facit 

Face'tioi  SLY.       I  verbis,  quod  vult.   Aliisface- 

Face'tiousness.  J  tus,  quia  imitando  se  alium 

fadt.     But    Perottus,   inasmuch    as  facetice  has 

respect  to  words  and  not  to  deeds,  derives  from 

fori,  to  speak. 

Facetiovsness  implies,  good  humour  or  cheer- 
fulness combined  with  wit. 

Barrow  (see  the  quotation  from  him)  gives  an 
elaborate  and  copious  description  of  it.  {Sermon 
against  Foolish  Talking  or  Jesting. ) 

Lodovicus  Suessanus,  Afacele  companion,  disswaded  him 
to  the  contrary.— £iir;on.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  149. 

They  are  the  chiefe  seats  of  love,  and  as  James  Lernutius 
hath  facetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his,  &c. 

Id.  /6.  p.461. 

Parables  do  not  only  by  their  plainness  open  the  under- 
standing, but  they  work  upon  the  affections,  and  breed 
delight  of  hearing  by  the  reason  of  that  faceieness  and  wit- 
tiness  which  is  many  times  found  in  them,  by  reason  of 
which  they  insinuate  themselves,  and  creep  into  us,  and  ere 
we  are  aware  work  that  end  for  which  they  were  delivered. 
Hale.  Rem.  Ser.  Luke,  xviii.  1. 

Next,  the  word  politician  is  not  used  to  his  maw,  and 
thereupon  he  plays  the  most  notorious  hobby-horse,  jesting 
and  frisking  in  the  luxury  of  his  nonsense  with  such  poor 
fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  us,  that  no  antic  hobnail  at  a 
morris  but  is  more  handsomely  facetious. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

His  [Thomas  Bastard's]  discourses  were  always  pleasant 
and  facete,  which  made  his  company  desired  by  all  ingenious 
men.— Wood.  Athence  Oxon. 

In  deliberations  and  debates  about  affairs  of  great  import- 
ance, the  simple  manner  of  speaking  to  the  point  is  the 
proper,  easie,  clear,  and  compendious  way :  facetious  speech 
there  serves  onely  to  obstruct  and  entangle  business,  to  lose 
time,  and  to  protract  the  result.— fiarroic,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

B.  answers  very  facetiously  :  I  must  own  that  a  command 
to  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  a  command  to  bor- 
row, without  returning  any  thing  again,  seem  very  difl"erent 
commands. — Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  SC. 

But  first  it  may  be  demanded,  What  the  thing  we  speak 
of  is.  or  what  this  faceliousness  doth  import?  To  which 
question  I  might  reply,  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that 
asked  the  definition  of  a  man,  "lis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know  :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  ac- 
quaintance, than  I  can  inform  him  by  description. 

Barrou',  \o\.i.  Ser.  14. 

On  the  reputation,  however,  of  that  education,  by  his 

singing,  excellent  mimickry,  and /acrfioM  spirit,  he  [Wors- 

dale]  gained  many  patrons  and  business,  and  was  appointed 

master-painter  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 

Magnificent  in  his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversation, 

grave  in  his  common  deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a  wise 

faceliousness,  he  [William  I.]  knew  how  to  relieve  his  mind 

and  preserve  his  dignity. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  English  Ilislary,  an,  1087, 
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FAG 

FA'CILE.  ^  ¥t.  Facile;  It.  Facile ;  Sp. 
Fa'cileness.  I  Faci7;  Lat. FactVis,  contracted 
F'a'cilt.  I  from  facibilis,  that  can  or  may 

Faci'litate,  v.   f  be  done ;  and   thus,  easy  to 
Facilit.Vtion.      be  done,  easily  done. 
Faci'lity.  J       Easy  to  be  done  or  made, 

performed  or  accomplished ;  and  applied  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  hard  or  harsh,  austere  or  repul- 
sive qualities ;  who  are  affable,  easy  of  access  ; 
easily  persuaded  or  prevailed  upon. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  my  lyttell  enterpryse,  is  to 
declare  an  induction  or  meane,  howe  children  of  gentyll 
nature  or  disposition  may  be  trayned  into  the  way  of  vertue 
with  a  pleasant /ac«i?e.— Sic  T.  Etyot.  Governovr,  c.22. 
And  let  ourselues  againe  but  vnderstand, 
That  as  it  more  concernes  the  Turke  then  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  beare  it. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3, 

• If  from  this  houre 

Within  these  hallow'd  limits  thou  appeer. 
Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  ch.iin'd. 
And  scale  the  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorne 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
Too  facil  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay, 
Nay  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss  ; 
Hadst  thou  bin  firm  and  fixt  in  thy  dissent. 
Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  mee. 


Thit  facil  hearts  should  to  themselves  be  foes, 

When  others  they  viith  facil ness  befriend. 

That  pliant  twigs  should  break  because  they  bend. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  17.  St.  197. 

So  facil ie  he  bore 

His  royall  person,  that  he  shooke  shoutes  from  the  Greekes, 

with  thirst. 
That  he  should  conquer  though  hee  flew. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  your  majesty  [K.  of  Den- 
mark] for  this  reason,  will  take  those  counsel's  in  reference 
to  this  republic,  which  may  facilitate  the  good  success  of 
those  things  propounded  by  your  majesty  to  ourselves  so 
desirous  of  your  amity.— il/!7^o».  Let.  of  State,  April,  1C52. 


verence  in  them. 

Mountagiie.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  10.  s.  G. 
P.  Brottt.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  she'll  take  still ;  she  has  a  kind  of 


to  him ;  for  indeed  he  cannot  but  exert  them. 

Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  01. 

Upon  occasion  of  this  communication,  the  ambassadors 

mixt  such  discourse  as  might  serve  to  facilitate  somewhat 

more  to  be  attained  of  that  court  for  the  said  college  [Oxon.] 

Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1523. 

Which,  though  of  divers  kinds,  may  (to  add  towards  the 

facilitations  of  trials)  be  made  of  a  very  conspicuous  colour, 

bythe  self-same  metal,  copper.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.ii.  p.407. 

It  breeds  up  a  nursery  of  watermen,  which  upon  occasion 
will  prove  good  seamen  ;  and  with  much  facility  maintaine 
intercourse  and  communion  between  cities  and  countries. 
Part.  Hist.  Chas.II.  an.  1664.  The  Speaker's  Speech. 

Obedience  becomes  facile,  and  facility  communicates  the 
pleasures  of  habit. — Cogan.  Ethical  Treat,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  2.  c.  3. 

If  terms  were  offered  to  the  Americans  before  it  was  too 
late,  they  might  perhaps  accept  them  :  at  lea^t  it  would  be 
doing  no  more  than  justice  required  at  our  hands  ;  it  would 
detach  many  of  them  from  the  congress,  and  by  dividing 
them,  facilitate  a  conquest. 

Fox.  Speech.  On  the  King's  Speech,  ISlh  Xov.  1777. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after  knowledge 
must  have  proposed  kuowledge  only  as  their  reward ;  and 
that  science,  though  perhaps  the  nurseling  of  interest,  was 
the  daughter  of  curiosity  :  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who 
first  watched  the  course  of  the  stars,  foresaw  the  use  of  their 
discoveries  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  or  the  mensura- 
tion of  time  ?—JJam6?cr,  No.  103. 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the  facility  with 
which  government  has  been  overturned  in  France. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

FACFNOROUS.  Lat.  Facinorosus,  formed 
from  facinus,  oris  ;  and  this,  from  fac-ere,  to  do ; — 
any  act  or  deed ;  subsequently  applied,  to  a 
wicked  act  or  deed. 

Wicked,  to  an  excess.  See  an  example  from 
Feltham  in  v.  Epidemick. 

And  although  in  y  adepcion  and  obteining  of  ye  garlade. 
1  being  seduced  and  prouoked  by  sinister  coiisail  and  dia- 
bolical temptacio  did  commyt  a  facynerous  and  detestable 
nctv.— Hall.  Rich.  III.  an.  3. 


FAC 

He  was  of  such  stowte  stomack  and  haute  courage,  yt  at 
the  same  time  yt  he  was  drawen  on  the  herdle  toward  his 
death,  he  savd  (as  men  do  reported  that  for  this  myscheuous 
ana  facinor'us  acte,  he  should  haue  a  nar.ie  perpetual  and  a 
fame  permanat  and  immortal.— i/o«.  Hen.  VII.  an.  7. 

He's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit,  that  will  not  acknow- 
ledpe  it  to  be  the— 

01.  Laf.  Very  hand  of  heauen. 
"  say. 


Skakcspear 
FACT. 
Fa'ction. 
Fa'ctionarv. 
Fa'ctioner. 
Fa'ctiom.st. 
Fa'ctious. 
Fa'ctiolsly. 
Fa'ctiousnes 
F.acti'tioi's. 
Fa'ctive. 

F.VCTOR. 

Fa'ctoress. 

Fa'ctory. 

F.\'cture. 

Fa'CI'LTY. 


■s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Vv.FaklmFaU:  It.FaltO; 
Sp.Hecho;  La.t. Factum,  from 
Facere,    to    do ;    any   thing 
done.       (The    Lat.    Ag-ere, 
aug-erc;    Gr.  Ay-(iv,  appeal- 
to  be  the  Goth,  ylwc-an ;  A.  S. 
Kac-an; — and  the  Lat.  Fac- 
>■  ere    (e,   hard  ;  — fag-ere,  g, 
hard)  to  be  the  A.  S.  Feg-an, — 
itself  formed  of  the  A.  S.Eac- 
an,  to  eke,  and  the  prefix,  Be, 
successively   corrupted    into 
pe,    p,   pli,    (<p,)  /,— thus, 
f-enc-un,    f-eg-an.       See    F, 
and  Fag.) 
Fact, — any  thing  do-ed  or  done ;  a  deed,  an  act. 
Faction, — applied  to  those  who  would  do  one 
thing  in  oppositiontothose  who  would  do  another. 
A  party. 

Facidtaa  (from  the  obsolete /ncii/)  mi  facililas 
(from  farilis,)  (see  Facile,)  were  originally  the 
same,  and  only  distinguished  by  usage.  FaculMe.i, 
sunt  aut  quibus/aet7H«  fit,  aut  sine  quibus  omnino 
confici  non  potest.  (Cic.  de  Inven.  lib.  ii.  40.) 

Faculty,— is  that  by  which  any  thing  ma;/  he 
done  more  easily,  or  without  which  it  caimol  be 
done  at  all ;  power,  ability,  capability. 

It  is  applied  to  the  professors  or  practitioners  of  a 
science;  to  the  science ;  as  the_/(/cii/^j/ of  medicine. 
For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Accordeth  nouffht.  as  hy  faculte. 
To  haven  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Prologue,  v.  214. 

For  it  is  no  godly  poyncte  for  to  cast  a  man  headlong  into 

the  ryuer.  y'  hy  deiiueryng  of  him  thou  mayest  seme  to  he 

a  man  of  great  feacts :  but  it  is  a  godly  thing  to  plucke  out 

him  y>  chaunce  is  fallen  in.— C/rfaJ.  Matthew,  c.  4. 

In  Gallea,  not  onely  in  all  cifyes,  and  in  al  villages,  and  al 
quarters,  but  also  almost  in  euorye  house  are  factions.  And 
the  heades  of  tlieis  factions  are  they,  whom  they  esleme 
v/orthyest  to  have  it.— Goldyng.  Cccsar,  fol.  153. 

But  because  he  lined  not  longe,  he  coulde  not  proceede 
farre  in  his  factious  doinges,  which  tainted  the  Romaine 
prelates  shamefully  at  this  time  especiallye. 

Bale.  TIte  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  60. 
Therfor  mu 
they  are  the  fi 

First  it  is  to  be  vnderstood,  that  the  ships  for  the  voyage 
to  St.  Nicholas,  in  Russia,  in  which  the /ac(ors  and  merchan- 
dize for  the  Persian  voiage  were  transported,  departed  from 
Grauesend  the  19th  of  June,  157a,  which  arrived  at  S.  Ni- 
cholas in  Russia,  the  22d  of  July,  where  the  factors  and 
merchants  landed,  and  merchandize  were  discharged. 

Hacklugt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 


itbe 

faculties  o{ ^e^ce.—Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  ii77. 
When  he  who  most  excells  in  fact  of  arni.s. 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
I  sing  the  civil  wars,  tumultuous  broils. 
And  bloody /dc/jons  of  a  mighty  land  ; 
Wliose  people  haughty,  proud  with  foreign  foils. 
Upon  themselves  turn  back  their  conq'ring  hand. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Men.  Prythec,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Menenius, 
ah\ays  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  generall. 

Shakespeare.   Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
I  see  zealous  professors  transformed  to  key-cold  world- 
lings ;  reformed  Catholicks  turned  to  llomish  factionists. 

Bn.IIalt.  The  Estate  of  a  Christian.  A  Sermon. 


FAC 

My  factor  sends  me  word  a  merchant's  fled 
That  owes  me  for  a  hundred  tun  of  wine. 

Martow.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Actii. 
Heere  [Sofala]  the  Portugals  haue  on  a  little  island 
(whence  the  whole  kingdome  hath  his  name)  a  fort  and 
factorie  of  very  rich  trade,  the  people  bringing  great  quan- 
tity of  gold  (wliereof  they  haue  plentifuU  mines)  for  their 
cloth  and  other  commodities.  ,...,„ 

Purclias.  Pilgrimage,  b.  vu.  c.  7.  s.  3. 

I  scent  your  cruel  mercies, 

Your /(7c(ress  hath  been  tamp'ring  for  my  misery  ; 
Your  old  temptation  ;  your  shee-devil. 

Ford.   The  Fancies,  Chaste  ^-  Noble,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
•\nd  as  to  the  diversity  of  parts,  there  is  no  doubt  hut  the 
facture  or  framing  of  the  inward  parts  is  as  full  of  diflerence 
as  the  ouiward.— i!acopi.  0,7  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Her  soul  is  so  immense. 

And  her  strowf;  faculties  so  apprehensive. 

To  search  into  the  depth  of  deep  designs. 

And  of  all  natures,  that  the  burthen,  which 

To  many  men  were  insupportable. 

To  her  is  but  a  gentle  exercise, 

JIade,  hy  the  frequent  use,  familiar  to  her. 

Massitiger.    The  Emperor  of  the  Ea.^t,  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 
I.ar.  Allow  her  fair,  her  symmetry  and  feature 
So  well  pi-opoition'd,  as  the  heavenly  object 
With  admiration  would  strike  Ovid  dumb. 
Nay,  force  him  to  forget  his  faculty 
In  virse,  and  celebrate  her  praise  in  prose. 

Id.  The  Bashful  Lover,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
In  a  body,  when  the  blood  is  fresh,  the  spirits  pure  and 
vigorou-s,  not  only  to  vital,  but  to  rational  .faculties,  and 
those  in  the  acutest,  and  the  pertest  operations  of  wit  and 
suttlety,  it  argues  in  what  good  plight  and  constitution  the 
body  \s.— Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

This  Duncane 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meeke. 

Shakespeare.  MacJielh,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  allege,  in  preaching  to  un- 
believers, a/nri  which  itselfpresupposcd  the  truth  of  Christ's 
mission  ;  and  which  could  not  have  been  proved  without 
first  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  that  very  doctrine,  in 
proof  of  which  this/ue(  was  to  have  been  alleged. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  69. 
Not  that  Paul,  and  ApolJos,  and  Cephas,  were  themselves 
the  persons,  about  whom  the  factions  were  really  raised : 
but,  (as  may  well  be  gathered  from  what  he  adds  at  the  con- 
elusion,)  he  puts  the  case  of  other  teachers  in  his  own,  and 
Peter's,  and  Apollo's  name  ;  that  under  that  representation, 
he  might  reprove  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Corinthian 
factions,  the  more  inoffensively  and  the  more  elTectually. 

/((.  Ser.  139. 


age  and  spirit,  and  kept 


He  [Dr.  Stile]  was  a  man  of  co\ 
a  strict  hand  over  the  growing/nc/ionw/s. 

Strypc.  Life  of  .Up.  Whitgift, 

Christianity  is  an  humble,  quiet,  peaceable,  ai 

religion;  not  nois 

rious,  not  factious  or  tumuli 

wise  of  it,  are  altogether  strai 

Waterland.  Works, 


an. 1576. 
d  orderly 


they  who  tliink  other- 
it. 

.p.  376. 


Tliis  speech  of  his,  the  lesse  that  it  favoured  of  fad. 
rtialitie  and  afTeclion,  the  more  auctoritie  and  swa' 
rried  with  it.— Holland.  Licics,  p.  528. 


Glasses  .are  sometime  made  hereof,  and  it  becomes  the 
chiefest  ground  for  artificial  and  factitious  gemras. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Your  majesty  is  a  king  whose  heart  is  as  unscrutable  for 
eecret  motions  of  goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom.     You 


Buc'y 


Lord  Hyde.  You  of  the  jury,  you  see  the  indictment  Is 
for  causing  a  libellous  and  seditious  book  to  be  printed, 
under  such  a  title,  that  is,  "  The  Speeches  and  Prayers,  &c. :" 
it  is  for  causing  this,  seditiously,  factiously,  and  wickedly, 
to  be  printed ;  and  for  selling  and  publishing  it  abroad  to  the 
king's  people.— S(a/e  Trials.  Sim.  Dover  §■  others,  an.  1663. 

If  eur  work  and  office  be  attended  with  this  difficulty, 
sure  it  is  your  duty  to  pity  us,  to  pray  for  us,  to  encourage 
us  by  all  possible  wajs  and  means,  to  the  vigorous  perform- 
ance of  it ;  at  least  not  to  add  to  our  load,  or  discourage  us, 
either  by  your  wayward  factiousness,  or  stubborn  profane- 
ness,  or  sacrilegious  injustice.— £;>.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

The  king,  about  a  year  after,  seemed  to  make  him  his 
merchant,  and  granted  him  a  licence,  under  the  name  of  Sir 
Anthony  Guidot,  his  factors  and  attorneys,  to  transport  and 
carry  over  beyond  seas  woollen  cloths,  and  kersies,  &c. 

Strype.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  ai..  1549. 

For  gain  has  wonderful  elTects, 

T'  improve  the  factory  of  sects. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  e.  2. 

For  man's  natural  powers  and  faculties,  even  as  they  were 
before  the  fall,  entire,  were  not  sufficient  or  able  of  them- 
selves to  reach  such  a  supernatural  end,  but  needed  the 
power  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  strengthen,  elevate,  and  raise 
them  thereunto.— Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Disc.  5. 

It  is  true,  that  one  man  is  charmed  with  Don  Bellianis, 
and  reads  Virgil  coldly  :  whilst  another  is  transported  with 
i  the  Eneid,  and  leaves  Don  Bellianis  to  children.  These 
two  men  seem  to  have  a  taste  very  different  from  each  other; 
but  in /«c(  they  differ  very  little.— 5Kr/.e.  On  Taste,  Introd. 
I  The  members  of  the  court  faction  are  fully  indemnified 
for  not  holding  places  on  the  slippery  heights  of  the  king- 
dom, not  only  by  the  lead  iu  all  affairs,  but  also  by  the  per- 
■  feet  security  in  which  they  enjoy  less  conspicuous,  but  very 

advantageous  situations. — Id.  On  tfte  Present  Discontents. 
I      Another  thing  will  be  of  use  to  the  administration,  which 
is,  that  factious  and  seditious  spirit  that  has  appeared  of 
[  late,  in  petitions,  assoc'ations,  &c.  which  shocks  all  sober 
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thinking  people,  and  will  hinder  thein  from  going  so  far  as 
otherv/ise  thev  would  have  gone. 

Chesterfield.  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Let.  91. 
The  opposition, 
tending  that  the  in 
glory,  and  had  made  improper  sacrifices  of  that  publick 
interest,  which  they  were  bound  not  only  to  preserve,  but  by 
all  fair  methods  to  augment. — Burke.  Reg.  Peace,  Let.  3. 

I  have  added  sweets,  from  which  our  factitious  wines  are 
made. — Id.  lb. 

The  house  in  Leadenhall-street  is  nothing  more  than  a 
change  for  their  agents,  factors,  and  deputies  to  meet  in,  to 
take  care  of  their  affairs,  and  support  their  interests. 

Id.  On  Mr.  Fo^'s  East  India  Bill. 

Instead  of  this,  he  totally  sequestered  himself  from  his 

country ;  and,  abandoning  all  appearance  of  state,  he  took 

up  his  residence  in  an  ordinary  house,  which  he  purchased 

iu  the  suburbs  of  the  Company's /flc^ory  at  Madras. 

Id.  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Areot's  Debts,  Adv. 

With  boundless  will 

Let  Self  maintain  her  state  and  empire  still. 
But  let  her,  with  more  worthy  objects  caught, 
Strain  all  the  faculties  and  force  of  thought 
To  things  of  higher  daring.— CAnrc/ii(/.  The  Conference. 
The  obstinacy  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  deafness,  which  in- 
creased every  day,  and  disqualified  him  more  and  more  for 
society,  had  induced  him  to  yield  to  the  repeated  advice  of 
the  faculty,  to  try  whether  any  benefit  could  be  obtained 
from  a  journey  to  Spa.— Maty.  Mem.  of  L.  Chesterfield,  s.  C. 

FACU'ND.  )  From  Lat.  Jan,  to  speak.  Fu- 
Facl'ndois.  )  cundus,  so  said,  quia  facile  ornatc- 
que/a/»r,  ( Vossius.)  And  thus  equivalent  to — 
Eloquent,  (qv.) 

Discrete  she  was  in  answering  alway. 

Though  she  were  wise  as  Pallas,  dare  I  sain, 

ilirefacriundc  eke  ful  womanly  and  plain, 

No  counterfeted  terra 

To  semen  wise.— C/m 

Of  eloquence  was  neu 


Kilian  says — Vadden,  de- 
florere,  deflorescere,  flacces- 
cere  ;  Eng.  to  fade.  Vaddiyh,  - 
flaccidus ;  Fr.  Fade;  Eng. 
Faded.  Junius  derives  from 
the  Fr.  Fade,  insipidus  ;  anil 
this  he  and  Menage  from  the  Lat.  Fatuus.  In 
our  older  writers  the  word  is  also  written  with  v, — 
Vade.  See  the  quotation  from  the  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  and  the  last  from  Udal. 

To  decay,  to  decrease,  to  languish  ;  to  wither,  to 
expire ;  to"  wither  away,  to  vanish,  to  disappear. 
So  feble  and  eke  so  olde  was  she. 

That  faded  was  all  her  beautie.— CAaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R 
And  thus  whan  that  the  light  is  faded, 
And  vesper  sheweth  hym  alofte. 
And  that  the  night  is  longe  and  softe 
Under  the  cloudes  derUe  and  stille. 
Than  hath  this  thynge  most  of  his 


Con. -4.  b. 


Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


And  saw  comyng  ageine  his  chare, 
Two  pilgrcmes  of  so  great  age, 
That  like  vnto  a  drie  image 
That  weren  pale  and  fade  hewed. 
My  writhled  cheekes  bewraye  that  pride  ef  heate  is  past. 
My  stag'ring  steppes  eke  tell  the  trueth,that  nature /arfc/A 
fast.  Gascoigne.  The  Diuorce  of  a  Louer. 

But  it  [your  minde]  shall  despise  these  vile  and  fading 
thinges.—  Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  0. 


man  falleth  agan 

the  desyre  of  the  goodes  of  the  body :  from  true  riches 
vayne  and  deceyuable  riches :  from  euerlastyng  commodi- 
ties, to  fading  and  tr.insitoiy.— /d.  Marke,  c.  10. 

That  if  God  dooe  with  so  great  prouydencc  clothe  a  blade 
euen  commoly  growing  euerie  where,  and  anon  after  tot-orfe 
and  perishe  awaie,  and  such  a  blade  as  this  daie  is  freash 
and  greene  in  the  field,  and  the  next  morow  whan  it  is  dried 
vp  is  cast  into  ye  fournace  mouth  to  be  burned  :  how  much 
niore  wil  he  not  suffer  you  to  be  vnclothed,  O  ye  of  litel  faith. 
Id.  Luke,  c.  12. 
Beauties  freshest  grcene 

When  spring  of  youth  is  spent,  will  vade,  as  it  had  neuer 

they  would 


been  ; 
The  barren  fields,  which 

neuer  fade, 
Inricht  with  Summer 

decay'd. 
Did  shew  ir 


flowei'd  ; 
golden  gifts,  which  now  been  all 
there  was 


,  in  wealth  no  cer- 


;  stay. 


One  stormie  blast  of  frowning  chance  could  blow  thenjf'l 
away.  Mirrour  for  Magistrate,  p.  556. 


FAG 

With  greedy  eye 

He  sought,  all  round  about,  his  thirsty  blade 

To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithlesse  enemy : 
Who  all  tliat  while  lay  hid  in  secret  shade  ; 
He  stands  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiiecie,  b.  i.  c.  5 
What  stony  hart,  that  hears  thy  haplesse  fate, 
Is  not  impierst  with  deepe  compassiownc. 
And  makes  ensample  of  man's  wretched  state, 
That  flowres  so  fresh  at  moruc,  and  futiefi  at  evening  late  ! 
Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

This  befals  them,  when  heautie  (ihe  fadnignesa  whereof  is 
the  greatest  detector  and  impeacher  of  our  frailtie)  proves  an 
insurer  of  the  lastingness  of  this  life. 

Moiintague.  Deioitle  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat,  ii.  s.  ?>. 

Jove,  with  his/a*rf  thunder  I  despise, 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mclam.  b.  xiii. 
Jly  glory  [Virgil]  by  thy  skill  shall  brighter  shine 
WiUi  native  charmes  and  energy  divine  ! 
Britain  with  just  applause  the  work  shall  read, 
And  crovni  \\M\  fadeless  bays  thy  sacred  head. 

Needier.  To  the  Earl  of  Roscommon. 

Tar-water  being  made  in  an  earthen  vessel  unglazed,  or 

that  hath  lost  part  of  its  glazing,  may  extract,  (as  it  is  a 

strong  menstruum)  from  the  clay,   a  fade  sweetishness, 

offensive  to  the  palate. 

Bp.  Berkeley.  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water. 

Know,  first,  that  light  displays  and  shade  destroys 
Refulgent  nature's  variegated  dyes. 
Thus  bodies  near  the  light  distinctly  shine 
AVith  rays  direct,  and  as  it  fades  decline. 

Mason.  Gii  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Surjcy  those  walls,  in  fady  texture  clad. 
Where  wand'ring  snails  in  many  a  winding  path, 
Free,  unrestrain'd,  their  various  journeys  crawl. 

Shenstoue.  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

F.A.DGE.  GM.Fugcn;  Dnt.  Voc(/Iieii,  fucken  ; 
A.  S.  Fecj-an,  "gefeg-un,  componere,  jungere,  to 
compound  or  compose,  to  set,  put  or  joyn  toge- 
ther ;  it.  quadrare,  to  agree,  to  serve  aptly  in  a 
place.  Hence,  happily,  am  Fadgc;  as  when  we 
say,  things  will  not  fudge,  i.  they  will  not  be 
brought  together,  they  will  not  so  suit,  correspond 
or  agree,  as  to  serve  to  that  end  whereto  they  are 
designed,"  (Somner.)  jSee  Fag. 
"  It  hath  beene  when  as  heartie  loue 

Did  treate  and  tie  the  knot. 
Though  now,  if  gold  but  lack  in  gtaiues 
The  wedding  fadgelh  not." 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  29. 
With  flattery  my  Muse  could  nener  fadge, 
Nor  could  this  vain  security  effect. 
From  looser  youth  to  win  a  light  respect 
Too  base  and  vile.  Drayton.  Pastorals,  F.cl.  3. 

If  this  Scotch  garboUs  do  not  fadge  to  our  minds,  we  will 
pell-mell  run  amongst  the  Cornish  choughs  presently,  and 
in  a  trice.— forrf.  Perhin  Warbeck,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Yet  they  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadge  toge- 
ther, and  combine  as  they  may  to  their  unspeakable  weari- 
someness.  and  dispair  of  all  sociable  delight  in  the  ordinance 
which  God  establish'd  to  that  very  end. 

Milton.  Doctrine,  %c.  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  Pref. 


Proceed  to  tragics  :  first,  Euripides 

(An  author  where  I  sometimes  dip  a-days) 

Is  rightly  censur'd  by  the  Stagirite, 

\\'ho  says  his  numbers  do  not  fadqe  aright. 

Su'ijt.  To  Dr.  Slieridan,  1718. 

FAG,  V.  \     Perhaps  a  consequential  usage  of 

Fag,  n.  )  Fegan,  ge-fegan,  to  order  rightly,  to 
labour  or  strive  to  make  things  fit  or  suit,  or  an- 
swer their  pui'poses  ;  and  thus — 

To  labour  hard,  to  labour  assiduously,  to  work 
or  labour  till  wearied.  To  he  fagged ,-  to  be  over- 
laboured, to  be  wearied  with  labour.  A  fag,  a  hard 
worker ;  a  laborious  drudge. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  (4  Edw.  IV.)  cloths  are 
required  to  be  perfected  according  to  one  order  of 
workmanship,  without  difference  in  the  weaving, 
&c.  And  in  case  (it  is  added)  any  such  difference 
or  raw  or  skaw  code  or  fagge,  happen  to  be  in  any 
part  of  the  said  clothes,  &c.,  then  a  seal  of  lead 
shall  be  set,  &c.  for  perfect  knowledge  to  be  had 
to  the  buyer  thereof.  (Sec  RaslaU,fo\.  \2S.)  Thus, 
ftig  appears  to  have  been  applied  to — 

The  inferior  material  or  workmanship  joined  or 
fitted  to  the  superior,  And  then,  generallv,  to — 
VOL.  I, 


F  A  I 

Any  coarser  or  inferior  material  or  workman- 
ship ;  any  thing  coarser  or  inferior. 

Fag,  the  verb  and  noun,  though  common  in 
speech,  (especially  at  our  public  schools,)  are  not 
so  in  writing. 

Fag-end, — the  end  finished  or  worked  off  with 
inferior  materials  or  workmanship,  or  both  ;  and 
thus,  (met.  and  lit.)  the  part  or  portion  less  valued 
or  esteemed ;  of  less  value  or  estimation,  conside- 
ration or  consequence. 

Span.  Who  should  think  that  we.  coming  forth  of  tiie  fag- 
end  of  the  world,  should  yet  see  the  golden  age,  when  so 
little  silver  is  stirring. 

Massinger.   The  Virgin-Martyr,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

The  sprightlier  infidel,  as  yet  more  gay, 

Fires  off  the  next  ideas  in  his  way. 

The  dry  fag-ends  of  ev'ry  obvious  doubt. 

And  puffs  and  blows  for  fear  they  should  go  out. 

Byroni.  Enthusiasm. 

But  in  comes  a  gentleman  in  the  fag-end  of  October,  drip- 
ping with  the  fogs  of  that  humid  and  uncertain  season,  and 
does  not  hesitate  in  diameter  to  contradict  this  wise  and  just 
royal  declaration. — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peact,  Let.  4. 

FA'GOT,  t;.  )       Ft. Fagoter, fagot;   It.Fagoito. 

Fa'got,  71.  f  Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  Fascis, 
(sc. )  ligiii ;  Menage,  from  *((/ceAoj,  i.  e.  ^oiniov 
^v\ai/ ;  Caseneuve,  from  the  Lat.  Fngus,  a  beech 
tree,  fagots  (he  imagines)  being  first  made  of  that 
wood.  The  It.  Faggetto  is  a  plantation  of  beech 
trees.  Perhaps  from  A.  .S.  Feii-an,  to  put  together. 
(See  Fadge.)  It  is  (like  the  Lat.  Fascis)  applied 
to— 

A  bundle  of  sticks. 

To  fagot, — to  bind  or  tie  up  in  fagcls  or  bundles; 
also,  to  burn  with  fagots. 

Defending  by  their  seculare  amies  idolatry,  fighting, 
burning,  aadfugeting  for  their  idols. 

Joye.  The  Bxposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

Casting  before  them  the  earth  hy  little  and  little,  they 
made  one  trauerse  euen  vnto  the  wall  on  two  sides  in  all 
their  batteries,  the  which  they  made  thick  and  strong  with 
woolpacks,  and  other  fagots,  to  assure  themselues  the  better 
of  our  fianckers. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt,  i.  p.  123. 

But  here  I  must  give  warning,  that  it  be  done  distinctly 
and  severally,  the  philosophies  of  every  one  throughout  by 
themselves,  and  not  by  titles  packed  and  fagotted  up  toge- 
ther, as  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  ft.  ii. 

Did  they  not  bind  your  worship's  knighthood  by  the 
thumbs  ?  then  fagotted  you,  and  the  fool,  your  man,  back  to 
back. —  U'ilkins.  Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage,  Act  V. 

Eiit'ring  into  their  inner  lodgings,  they  found  faggots  of 
bones  of  men's  arraes  and  legges,  which  they  reserue  to 
make  heads  for  their  arrows. 

Purckas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  i.^c.  c.  I",  s.  2. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

Mat  fagotted  his  notions,  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Drydcn.  On  Elkanah  Settle. 

The  said  reverend  father  enjoyned  him  by  his  oath,  and 
under  pain  of  relapse,  that  on  the  Lord's-day  next,  he  should 
go  before  the  cross  bare-headed,  in  procession,  in  his  Church 
of  Saint  Leonard  at  Kith,  near  Colchester,  where  he  was  a 
parishioner,  carrj'ing  afagyot  on  his  shoulder. 

Strgpe.  Memorials.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1527. 

She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread. 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  : 

She  only  left,  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 

FAIL,  f.       ^         Vr.  Fuillir  ;  \t.  Fallire  ;   S'p. 
Fail,  n.  Fallur ,-    Dut.  Faelen,    from  the 

Fa'ilance.      V  Lat.  FaUere,  which  Vossius  thinks 
Fa'iling,  n.     I  is  from  *aA-eiy,  Dorice  pro  irtX- 
Fa'ii.vre.       J  eii/,  decipere.   As  the  Fr.  Faillir, 
To  deceive,  to  disappoint ;  and  thus,  to  desert, 
to  forsake,  to  quit,  relinquish  or  abandon ;  and 
also,  to  wane,  to  decay,  to  decease,  to  perish  ;  to 
be  wanting  or  deficient ;  to  miss,  to  err. 
Frut  and  corn  ti\ex  faylede,  tempestes  ther  come, 
Lygtynge  &  thondre  ek.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  378. 

Ac  sraot  to  hym  myd  ys  ost,  &  ther  wythoute/ay/e. 
At  Eecestre  strong  ynou  hii  smyte  an  batayle. — Id.  p.  245. 
Sore  thei  were  trauailed,  &  socour  com  tham  non, 
And  alle  ther  store  failed,  ther  mete  was  nere  gone. 

M.  Brunne,  p.  30. 
For  mcny  men  of  this  molde.  setten  more  her  herte 
In  woildliche  good  than  in  God.  for  thy  grace  hem  failleth. 
1  Piers  Phuhma)!,  p.  195. 
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I  hold  a  mouse's  wit  not  worth  a  Ic-ke 
That  hath  but  on  hole  for  to  starten  to, 
And  if  th^t  faille,  than  is  all  ydo. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  \.  6X56. 
[lie]  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withouten  faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I. 

Id.  The  KniglUes  Tale,  v.  164C. 


For  tristeth  wel  withoute  faile. 

There  is  no  thinge,  wliich  shall  you  faste. 

That  ought  of  reason  to  be  do.— Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Albeit  that  the  season  of  the  yeare  mete  for  the  warrefare 
fayled,  yet  he  thought  it  might  be  greatly  for  hys  behoof,  to 
go  vnto  the  Hand  and  see  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 
Goldyng.  Casar,  fol.  97. 
Than  they  sayd,  sirs,  without  fayle  there  is  no  body  within 
the  castell:  howe  know  you  that?  quod  Sir  Gualtier:  Sir, 
quod  they,  we  know  it,  for  there  is  none  appereth  at  their 
defence  at  all  our  shot. 

Bcrners.  Froisiort.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  38. 

Till  that  the  rest  him  seeing  lye  on  ground, 

Kan  hastily,  to  weet  what  did  him  ayle. 

Where,  finding  that  the  breath  gan  him  to  faile, 
With  busie  care  they  stroue  him  to  awake. 

And  doft  his  helmet,  and  vndid  his  maile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

K.Urn.' Let  dinner  cheerfully 

Be  serv'd  in ;  this  day  of  the  week  is  ours, 
Our  day  of  providence,  for  Saturday 
Yet  never  fail' d,  in  all  my  undertakings 
To  yield  me  rest  at  night. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

So  thou,  Posthumus, 

Wilt  lay  the  leauen  on  all  proper  men ; 

Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  periur'd 

From  thy  great  fuile.—Shukes.  Ci/mbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Kin.  Speake  on  ; 
How  grounded  hee  his  title  to  the  crowne 
Vpon  your/«i7e;  to  this  poynt  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speake  ought.'— /</.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

His  sicknesses  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  gave  him  but 
short  and  seldom  truce,  and  always  made  it  necessary  for 
him  not  to  slir  from  his  chair,  or  so  much  as  read  a  letter 
Ibr  two  hours  after  every  meal,  failance  wherein  being 
certainly  reveng'd  by  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

Fell.  Life  of  Hammond. 

If  I  acknowledge  myself  ever  to  have  been  a  sinner,  and 
to  have  failings  in  all  I  do,  having  always  believed  in  Christ, 
is  not  this  (say  they)  enough  ! 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  359. 

And  am  I  so  far  grown  mistress  of  myself, 

That  I  who  th'other  day  could  scarce  o'ercome 

The  sense  of  a  slight /oi/Hce  at  Madrid, 

Can  here  at  home  suffer  indignities, 

And  tell  you  calmly,  and  with  unconcern'dness, 

Be  you  Elvira's,  and  Elvira  yours  l—Digby.  Elvira,  Act  v. 
The  soul 

Of  man  aloue,  that  particle  divine, 

Escapes  the  wreck  of  worlds,  when  all  things  fail. 

Somervile.  Tlie  Chase,  b.  iv. 

The  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  (that  golden  age 

of  Christianity,  tried  and  purified  in  the  fire  of  persecution,) 

though  not  exempt  from  failings,  not  infallible,  were  yet 

men  of  higher  character  than  those  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  304. 

If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without  resource ;  for,  con- 
ciliation/niV/wj,  no  further  hope  of  reconciliation  is  left. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  with  America, 

He  insinuates  that  I  was  incited  by  avarice,  or  ambition, 
or  party  spirit.  I  have  failings  in  common  with  every 
human  being,  besides  my  own  peculiar  faults :  but  of  avarice 
I  have  generally  held  myself  guiltless. 

Fox.  Speech.  East  India  Bills. 

[His  enemies  accused]  him  of  having  incited  Creech  to 
translate  Horace,  that  by  his  failure  in  that  work  he  might 
lose  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  his  poetical 
version  of  Lucretius.— il/oionc.  Life  of  Dryden. 

Our  business  is  to  shew,  that  objects  of  great  dimensions 
are  incompatible  with  beauty,  the  more  incompatible  as  they 
are  greater,  whereas  the  small,  if  ever  they  fail  of  beauty, 
ttiii  failure  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  size. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  §  24. 


FAIN,  V.  ^  A.  S. 
Fain,  adj.  I  to  be  : 
V MS,  adv.  ((Somne 
Fa'inness.  j  .still  in  i 


FAIN,  V.  '\  A.  S.  Fiegnian,  gaudere,  lEetari, 
glad,  to  rejoice,  to  fain, 
[Somner.)  Fain,  the  adverb,  is 
common  use. 
Gladly,  willingly,  joyfully. 
Tho  this  strong  mon  was  slawe,  that  so  strong  was  in  fygt, 
Ys  men  bi  gonne  to  flee  and  fayn  that  heo  mygt. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  121. 

TUei  yterefayn  to  ask  pes,  &  feaute  thei  1 
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"  EUred,"  said  Uunstan,  "  thl  brother  Edward  was  slayn 
Thorgh  thi  raoder  Estrid,  ther  of  scho  was  fuUe  fayn." 

B.  Brunne,  p.  37. 
Then  Waryn  Wysman,  and  Wylemau  his  felawe 
Fayne  were  to  folwen  hem,  and  faste  ryden  after. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  65. 
And  of  another  thing  they  were  a  fayn, 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslayn. 

Chaucer.  The  Kninhlcs  Td!e,  v.  2709. 

The  countreyraen  burye  theyre  corne  after  that  manner, 
for  want  wherof  the  souldiours  were  fai/ne  to  lyue  with 
herbes,  and  suche  fishe  as  they  caught  in  the  ryuers. 

Brcnde.  Qidnlus  Curiius,  fol.  183. 

As  touching  heretikes,  I  hate  that  vice  of  theirs  and  not 
their  persons,  and  very  fiiine  would  I  that  the  tone  were 
destroied,  and  the  tother  saued.— .SirT.  "./ore.  Wor/ces,  p.  925. 

But  the  vnrewly  multitude  flocking  about  him,  were 
euerniore  at  the  veray  heeles  of  him  with  importune  thron;;, 
and  pressed  stil  vpon  him,  (or  fainrtesse  to  heare  the  word  of 
God  out  of  his  mourh. —  Udat.  Luke,  c.  5. 

His  hart's  enshrined  saint,  his  heaven's  queene, 
Fairer  then  fairest,  in  his  faijning  eye 
Whose  sole  aspect  he  counts  felicitye. 

Spemer.  Hymna.  In  Honour  of  Loue. 

■Whose  steadie  hand  was  faine  his  steed  to  guyde, 
And  all  the  way  from  trottiU'Jr  hard  to  spare ; 
So  was  his  toyle  the  more,  the  more  that  was  his  care. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
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Of  all  your  .suitors,  every  man  nf  worth, 
I'll  tell  you  whom  1  fainest  would  prefer 
To  the  hard  bargain  of  the  marriage-bed. 

London  Prodigal,  Act  il.  Anon. 
That  puffed  up  with  smoke  of  vanity. 
And  with  seife-loved  personage  deceiv'd, 
He  gaii  to  hope  of  men  to  be  receiv'd 
For  such,  as  he  him  thought,  ot  faine  would  bee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

This  cooled  them  a  little  that  would  fain  have  been  doing, 
because  they  supposed  that  all  tiie  army  of  the  Athenians 
hart  been  already  in  ihe  city:  the  other,  on  the  contrary 
suie.  were  very  glart  to  talk  of  peace,  without  any  further 
dun^'er.— A'or//i.  Plularcit,  p.  179. 

My  comfort  is,  that  by  this  opinion  my  enemies  are  but 
sucking  criticks,  who  would  fain  be  nibbling  ere  their  teeth 
are  i;ome.—Drydcn.  Prcf.  tu  AU  for  Love. 

The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have  accompanied 
me  from  Krst  to  last ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardonable 
vanity  which  induces  me  to  reflect  with  complacency  on  a 


FAINT,  V. 
F.\iNT,  a<fj. 
Fa'int.ng,  n. 
Fa'in-tish. 

F.^'lNTISHNESS. 

Fa'in-tless. 
F.a'intlv. 

FA'lNTLlNG.Qlf;. 

Fa'intness. 
Fa'iniy. 
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And  as  I  sat  to  write  my  plaint. 

Meaning  to  show  my  great  vnrest. 
With  quaking  hand,  and  hart  ful  faint. 

Amid  my  playntes  among  the  rest,  &c. 
Fncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loner  tellelh  his  Divers  Joies,  Src. 

That  it  woulde  please  hym  to  graunt  vnto  vs,  the  grace  of 
perseueraunce,  to  continue  in  the  exercise  and  obseruation 
of  his  wyll  and  pleasure,  least  that  by  the  faijntyng  and 
favlyng  therin.  we  myght  after  fall  from  that  our  former 
happy  state  of  his  grace  and  fauour. 

Fisher.  On  Prayer,  Last  Reason. 


Whan  they  came  to  the  barryers  they  began  to  skrjTiiisshe 
but  fainllu.  and  Ivke  suche  persones  as  coulde  bat  lytell 
skyli  of  feates  of  armes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  170. 

And  vpon  them  that  are  lette  a  lyue  of  you  I  wyll  seiide 
a  fat/ntnesse  into  theyr  hartes  in  the  lande  of  theyr  enemies  : 
so  that  the  sounde  of  a  leafe  that  falleth,  shall  chase  them, 
and  they  shall  flee  as  though  they  fled  a  swerde,  and  shal 
fall  no  man  folowinge  them.— .Biite,  1551.  Leuiticus,  c.  26. 

Jacob  soipotage,  and  Esau  came  fro  the  felde  and  was 
fayntye,  and  sayde  to  Jacob:  let  me  suppe  of  y'  redde 
potage,  for  I  am  fainty.— Id.  Genesis,  c.  25. 

The  houses  spoyld  (that  mischeif  yet  remaynd,  and  great 

anny) 
Shall  I  abide  to  see?  and  Drances  woordes  not  prooue 

And  shall  this  ground  faint-harted  dastard  Tumus  flying 

Is  it  so  vile  a  thyng 


Phaer.  Virgil!.  JEneidos,  b.  xii. 


Past  part.  Faned,  fan'd, 
fnnt  Of  fined,  find,  finl ,-  of 
the  A.  S.  verb  Fymy-ean,  to 
corrupt,  to  decay,  to  wither, 
to  fade,  to  pass  a.way,  to  spoil 
"  in  any  manner,  (Tooke,ii.61. ) 
And  on  this  past  part,  the 
verb  is  formed. 

To  decay,  to  pass  away, 
to  wane,  to  deprive  of  all 
strength  nr  pou";r ;  to  waste  away,  to  be  or  become 
weak  or  feeble,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  enfeebled,  to 
sink,  deject  or  depress. 

&  tho  it  com  to  the  strengthe,  hii  tawzte  feinteliche. 

R.  Gloucester,}.  S\5. 
Conseil  gan  he  take,  that  he  suld  be  partie, 
And  Gode  acorde  to  make,  forsothe  (Me  fai/ntlie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  152. 

0  foule  lust  of  luxurie.  lo  thin  ende, 

Nat  only  that  thoae  faintest  mannes  mind, 
But  veraily  thou  wolt  his  body  shende. 

Chaucer.   The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  5347. 
What  shall  she  sain,  her  witte  is  all  ago. 
Right  as  a  wolfe  that  fainleth  a  lambe  alone, 
To  whom  shal  she  complain  or  make  mone. 

Id.  Legend  of  Lucrece. 
And  all  so  feble,  and  in  such  wise 

1  was,  that  vnneth  might  I  rise 
So  far  trauailed.  and  so  faint 
That  neither  knew  I  kirke  ne  saint 

Ne  what  was  what,  ne  who  was  who. — Id.  Dreame. 

And  though  he  diflfer  thee,  thinke  it  not  long,  nor  faint 
not  in  thy  fayth.  or  be  slacke  in  thy  prayer. 

Tyndiill.  An  Bxpositinn  vpon  Matthew,  c.  7. 

Like  as  the  feeble  moone  doth  give  sometime  a  fainting 

light 
To  men  that  walke  in  woodes,  wha  clouds  do  kepe  the 

skies  from  sight. 
And  al  things  altred  ben,  and  couloures  cleere  are  hyd  by 

IU£ht.—  Phaer.  Virgill.  jEneidos,  b.  vi. 


Yet  least  they  faint 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd. 
For  I  behold  them  softned  and  with  tear» 
Bewailing  thir  excess,  all  terror  hide. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  h.  %\, 

He  blest  himselfe.  as  one  sore  terrifide  ; 
And.  turning  feare  tn  faint  devotion. 
Did  worship  her  as  some  celesriall  vision. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

Methought  t  saw  my  late  espoused  saint. 
Brought  to  me.  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave. 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave. 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  ar\d  faint. 

Milton,  son.  23. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  giv'n  me  o're 

To  death's  benumming  opium  as  my  only  cure. 

Thence  fainlings,  swnunings  of  despair, 

And  sense  of  heav'n's  desertioti. — Id.  Samson  Agnnistes. 

And  I  assure  you  this  root  [elecampanej  thus  confected  is 
singular  good  for  faintlngs  ;  and  i 
dulnesse  and  defect  of  the  stomacki 
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especially  quickneth  the 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  5. 

The  temper  of  my  loue,  whose  flame  I  find 
Fin'd  and  relin'd  too  oft,  hut.  faint  I  ess  flashes, 
And  must  within  short  time  fall  downe  in  ashes. 

Stirling,  son.  22. 
His  bootelesse  bow  in  feeble  hand  upcaught, 

And  therewith  shot  an  arrow  at  the  lad  ; 
Which  fai/nllij  fluttring  scarce  his  helmet  raught. 
And  glauncing  fel  to  ground,  but  him  annoved  naught. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Though  much  renown'd  because  it  [the  emeraud]  chast- 

Anrt  will  when  worn  by  the  neplected  wife. 
Show  when  her  absent  lord  disloyal  proves. 
By  faintness,  and  a  pale  decay  of  life. 

Dttvenant.  Gnndibert,  b.  iil.  c.  4. 

Yea,  such  a  fear  and  faintness  is  grown  in  court,  that 
they  wish  rather  to  hear  the  blowing  of  a  horn  to  hunt, 
than  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  fight. 

Lyly.  Ale.vander  ^  Campaspe,  Act  Iv.  sc.  3. 

His  name  was  Dannger.  dreaded  over  all ; 

Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  iluelv  ward. 

From  fear'efull  cowards  entrance  to  forstall 
And  faini-heart  foole-s,  whom  shew  of  perile  hard 
Could  terrific  from  fortune's  faire  award. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Though  great  the  pain  and  anguish  that  he  bore. 
His  friends'  and  subjects'  grief  afflict  him  more, 
Yet  even  that,  and  coming  fate,  he  bears  ; 
But  sinks  and/ai;;;s  to  see  a  brother's  tears. 

Buke.  On  Ihe  Death  of  Charles  II. 


Thu 


every  plant  has  its  atmosphere,  which  have  very 
various  eflecis  on  those  who  stay  near  them,  some  producing 
heart-achs.  sleep,  fiiuting,  vapours;  and  others,  a  great 
refreshment  of  the  spirits.— //r6«(/ino(.  On  Ali!nenl.9,c.3.s.S. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  lengthens  and  relaxes  the  fibres  ; 
whence  proceeds  the  sensation  of  faintishness  and  debility 
in  a  hot  day.— /d.  On  Air. 


FAI 

Thy  little  sons 

Permit  to  range  the  pastures ;  gladly  they 
Will  mow  the  cowslip  posies,  faintly  sweet, 
From  whence  thou  artificial  wines  shalt  drain 
Of  icy  taste,  that,  in  mid  fervours,  best 
Slack  craving  thirst,  and  mitigate  the  day. 

T.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  11. 
Conon.  From  Severn's  banks,  even  to  this  barren  down. 
Our  foremost  men  have  prest  their  fa  inly  rear. 
And  not  one  Saxon  face  has  been  beheld. 

Dryden.  King  Arthur,  Acti.  ec.  1. 
What  boldly  I  begin,  let  others  end  ; 
Jly  strength  exhausted,  fainting  I  descend, 
And  choose  a  less,  but  no  ignoble  theme. 

Tounij.  The  Last  Day,  b.  iil. 

The  story  of  Saint  Peter  delivered  out  of  prison  ;  the 
drawing  and  execution  good,  but  the  colouring  in  some 
parts  faint.— Walpote.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

Faintings,  giddiness,  pains  in  my  stomach,  vapours,  all 
take  it  by  turns,  and  sometimes  attack  me  in  a  body,  and 
almost  overpower  me. 

Chesterfield.  Miseell.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Let.  78. 
If  on  coming  home  from  a  journey  in  hot  weather  you  find 
youiseU  faint ish  and  drouthy,  and  call  for  a  glass  of  wine 
and  water,  have  you  not  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  wine  pour 
from  the  bottle  or  sparcle  in  the  glass,  even  before  you 
bring  it  to  your  mouth. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.i.  c.  6. 
Oh  !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined. 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  Ihe  wind, 
And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd  thy  sail, 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale. 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.l. 

FAIR,  adj.  ^  A.S.Fteg-er;  which  Skinner 
Fair,  ad.  I  derives  from  freg-en,  (see  Fain,) 
Fair,  n.  I  gaudium,  joy  or  gladness,  (q.  d.) 
Fair,  v.  ^  aspectu  jucundus;  for  all  things 
Fa'irly.  I  fiiir  or  beautiful,  gaudium  exci- 
Fa'ihness.  }  tant.  In  Goth.  Fairgus  is  mun- 
dus.     See  Junius,  Goth.  Gloss. 

Free  from  speck,  spot  or  blemish;  spotless, 
pure ;  and  thus,  pleasing,  pleasing  to  the  sight, 
beautiful ;  and,  (met. )  candid,  equitable,  impar- 
tial, just,  honourable  ;  also  pleasing,  gratifying, 
favourable,  conferring  success  ;  gentle,  peaceful. 
That  maide  was  to  lond  y  brogt  of  so  noble  gentrise, 
Fairer  womman  nas  tho  non,  y  bote  heo  was  Gewise. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  60. 

105. 
Thanne  was  ich  al  so  fayn.  as  foul  affair  morwenynge. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  188. 
Ich  ros  up  and  reverencede  God.  and  ryght  fayre  hym 

And  ferliche  hadd  of  hus  fairnesse. 
What  ladies /ffjrcs*  ben  or  best  dancing. 
Or  which  of  hem  can  carole  best  or  sing, 
Ne  who  most  felingly  speketh  of  love. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2203. 
But  what  she  was,  she  wold  ne  man  seye 


They  were  ful  glade  whan  I  spake  hem  fayre. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  chidae  hem  spitously. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  5804. 
But  (.och  a.  fairnesse  of  a  necke 
Had  that  swete,  that  bone  nor  ' 
Nas  there  non  seen. 


Jd.  p.  317. 
Id.  p.  224. 


Id.  Dreamt. 
'Id.  Prologue,  v.  5 


Con.  A.  b.  i. 

wery  of 


To  draw  folk  to  heven,  wr 

By  good  ensaniple  was  his 

My  faire  maiden  well  ye  bee, 

Of  thyn  answere,  and  eke  of  thee 

Me  liketh  well.  Gome 

Tedet  harum  quotidianarum  formarum,   I  a 
these,  that  amonge  vs  are  -ailed  and  taken  for  faire  women, 
or  I  haue  dooen  with  those //ire  women,  that  we  hauedavly 
here  among  vs. —  Udat.  FOaeers  of  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  51. 

And  yet  all  the  se.ison  V  Duke  c-f  Berry  was  behynde, 
and  canie  but  fayre  and  easely,  for  he  had  no  grete  appetyte 
to  go  into  Englande.— £pr/iers.  Frois.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c  55. 

The  whitenesse  thereof  [ivory]  was  so  much  esteemed, 
that  it  was  thought  to  represent  the  natural  fairenesse  of 
man's  sUnae.—Hackluyt.  f'oyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  19. 

They  of  the  castell  sawe  how  they  were  assailed  on  all 
svdes,  and  coude  parcevue  no  consort,  and  sawe  well  how 
the  duke  nor  the  costable  wolde  not  departe  thens  tyll  they 
had  ye  castell  at  their  wyll,  outher  wyth  fayrnesse  or  foul- 
rtesie.— Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  \ol.i.  c.  S2\. 

Lyke  as  3.  fayre-playstred  wall  in  a  wynter  house,  and  an 
hye  buyldyngei  may  not  abyde  the  wynde  and  storme  :  euen 
80  is  a  looles  bearte  afrayde  in  hys  ymaginacyou. 

BiOle,  1551,  The  Boke  of  Jesm  Syrach,  c.  33, 
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Which  fatre-Md  lale,  allured  to  him  tnuche  peopls,  as 
well  of  the  chiualry  as  of  the  meane  sort. 

HiM.  mn.  VI.  an.  SO. 
For  since  each  hand  hath  pnt  on  nature's  power, 
Fairinij  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrowed  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  profaned,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 

Shakespeare,  son.  127. 


For  sure  the  fayrest  Florimel  him  seemed 
To  him  was  fallen  for  his  happie  lot, 


wimeo  not. 

Faerie  Quicne,  b.  iv,  c.  2. 
Yet.  to  die  innocent,  and  have  the  glory 
For  all  posterity  to  report,  that  I 
Refused  an  empress,  to  preserve  my  faith 
To  my  great  master  ;  in  true  judgmeut,  must 
Slio\v//;irer,  than  to  buy  a  guilty  life 
With  wealth  and  honour. 

Massing^r.   Tke  Roman  Actor,  Activ.  sc.  2. 

If  his  will  was  they  should  march  on  a  pace,  they  would 

for  tlie  nonce  go  fairs  and  softlie.     If  he  encouraged  them 

in  pr.ipre  person  to  pile  their  busines,  they  would  all  of  them 

Elacke  their  former  service,  whereunto  they  were  enlred  of 

themselves. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  83. 

The  lonely  lillie,  that /./ire  flower  forbeautle  past  compare. 

Whom  winter's  cold  keene  breath  hath  kill'd,  and  blasted 

all  her  /aire, 
Miglit  teacli  the/oires(  under  heau'n,  that  beauties  freshest 

greene. 
When  spring  of  youth  Is  spent,  will  vade,  as  it  had  neuer 
been.  Mirrour  for  Mayistrates,  p.  556. 

0  happie /rtirs.' 

Your  eyes  are  loadstarres,  and  your  tongues  sweet  ayre 

More  tuneable  then  lark  to  shephs-ards  eare. 

When  wheate  is  greene,  when  hauthorne  liuds  appeare. 

Shakespeare.  Mids.  Night's  Dreame,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
Now  ginnes  that  goodly  ftame  of  Temperaunce 

Fnyrelij  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  head 
To  pricke  of  highest  prayse  forth  to  aduance. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Fmjrest  affaire,  thit  fairenesse  doest  excell, 
This  happie  day  I  have  to  greete  you  well. 

Id.  a.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
Zeal  and  charity  :  the  which  may  be  said  to  make  a  good 
complexion  in  the  face  of  religion,  the  first  relating  to  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  and  the  last  to  the  fnirnesse  of  the 
skin,  through  which  the  good  tincture  of  zeale  is  transparent 
In  the  works  of  charity. 

Mounlague.  Bevouie  Essayes,  pt.i.  Treat.  3.  6.2. 

In  the  year  of  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  the  first 
play  I  undertook  was  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  iUe  fairest  way 
wliich  the  act  of  indemnity  had  then  left  us  of  setting  forth 
the  rise  of  the  late  rebellion  ;  and  by  exploding  the  villainies 
of  it  u[  on  the  stage  to  precaution  posterity  against  the  like 
errours. — Dryden.  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Talk'd  I  of  love?  yon  swain,  with  amorous  air 

Soft  swells  his  pipe,  to  charm  the  rural /air. 

She  milks  the  flocks ;  then  list'ning  as  he  plays, 

Steals,  in  the  running  brook,  a  conscious  gaze. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  4. 
^  You  will  say.  perhaps,  that  the  doctor  sets  light  by  the 
Fnthers  and  lays  no  stress  upon  them;  I  shall  believe  you, 
when  'm  fairly  gives  them  up. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

The  colours  of  beautiful  bodies  must  not  be  dusky  or 
muddy,  but  clean  and  fair. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime,  pt.  iii.  s.  17. 

The  print  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  it ;  and  none  of 
her  flemish /airneM,  [Anne  of  Cleve.] 

Walpote.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

FAIR.  >       ?r.Foire;   W.Fiera;   Sp.Feria, 

Fa'srisg,  n.  f  from  the  Lat.  Feria:,  or  rather,  says 
Skinner,  from  Forum.  Quo  conferrent  suas  con- 
troversias,  et  quse  vendere  vellint,  et  quo  quaeque 
ferrent.  Forum  appellarunt,  (Varro,  de  L.  L. 
lib.  iv.) 

.•\  place  to  which  things,  (sc.)  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandises  are  brought  (feruntar)  for  sale. 

Ther  markettis  &  ther/n'res  &  ther  castels  reft. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  296. 

To  Wy  and  to  Winchestre.  ich  wente  to  the  fairc 

With  many  merchandises.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  87. 

I  governed  hem  so  we!  after  my  lawe. 

That  eche  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  fawc  [fain] 

To  bringen  me  gay   hinges  fro  the  fei/re. 

Chaucer.  The  W if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  ■v.  5802. 

For  tho'  [the  senses]  be  properly  the  gates 

Through  which,  as  to  the  hert  algates, 

Cometh  all  thing  vnto  the/rire, 

Whiche  male  the  manues  soule  empeire. 

Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Wherupon  thei  sent  the  Lorde  Ambrose  de  Lore  with  vii.  c. 
horsemen,  to  robbe  and  spoyle  the  poore  people,  commynce 
to  ihefairr,  on  the  daye  of  Sainct  Michaell  the  Arehangell, 


FAI 

He  ff aesar]  made  suite  unto  the  consuh  for  a  licence,  to 
hold  frilres  and  markets,  for  his  own  private  manors  and 
lands— //oi/«Hrf.  Suetonius,  p.  159. 

Qu.  Sweethearts,  we  shall  he  rich  ere  we  depart, 
11  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in. 

Sliakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


If  I  am  entitled  to  hold  ufairojt  market,  and  another  per- 
son sets  up  Si  fair  or  market  so  near  mine  that  he  does  me  a 
prejudice ;  it  is  a  nuisance  to  the  freehold  which  I  have  in 
my  market  or  fair.— Blackstone.  Cammcniariei,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

FA'IRY,  71.  \      Skinner  derives  from  the  A.S. 
Fa'iry,  arlj.   J  Fnran,  to  go,  to  travel ;  and  Rud- 
diman  {Gloss,  lo  G.  Dovglas)  thinks  they  received 
their  name  either,  q.  fair  folk,  pulchri  homines;  or 
q.  faring  folk, — homines  vagantes  et  peregrinantes. 
The  first  supposition  receives  confirmation,  as  Dr. 
Jaraieson   thinks,    from   the    circumstance,   that 
another  class  of  Genii  have  been  called  Brownies, 
most  probably  from  their  supposed  swarthy  ap- 
pearance.     In  Dut.  Vaerende  vrowe,  varende  wiif, 
I  is  rendered  by  Kilian,  Dryas,  Hamadn/as ;  and 
also,   incantatrix,  venefica ;    volatica  mtilier ;.  and 
j  this,  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  seems  to  countenance 
I  the  opinion  of  Skinner.     See  Jameison,  in  v.  Fare- 
folkis. 

I  They  are  likewise  called  Fays,  (qv.);  in  Fr. 
I  Fee;  which  also  signifies,  "  Fatal,  appointed,  des- 
I  tined ;  taken,  bewitched  or  forespoken  ;  charmed, 
inuhanted."  '•  Fcerie,  par  feerie ;  fulally,  by  des- 
I  tiny,  by  appointment  of  the"  i^aeriVs,"  (Cotgrave.) 
!  Faere.ensorcele,  e?aViu«/e,  (Lacomb  and  Roquefort.) 
j  Faer,  enchanter,  ensorceler,  ( Roquefort. )  Fr.  Fee, 
\  and  It.  Fata,  from  the  Lat.  Fata,  Parcce.  (  See 
Menage,  in  vv.  Fee  and  Fata,  Diet.  Elyniol  ,-  and 
Origini  della  Lingua  Italiana.  1 

In  olde  dayes  of  the  King  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour, 

All  was  this  land  fullilled  of  faerie : 

The  Elf  queene,  with  hire  joly  compagnle, 

Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  raede. 

Chaucer.  The  ll'if  of  Bathes  Tale,\.6iS9. 
But  evermore  hir  most  wonder  was. 
How  that  it  coude  gon  and  was  of  bras ; 
It  was  of  fairie,  as  the  peple  senied. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,515. 

The  fier  and  ayre  agreed,  and  to  this  cowpljnig  gaue  their 

light 
In  signe  of  ioye,  and  ouer  head  the  mountain/uries  shrlght. 
Phaer.  Virgin.  .Xneidos,  b.  iv. 
But  listen,  and  I  shall  you  tell 
A  chance  in  fairy  that  befell. 
Which  certainly  may  please  some  well. 
In  love  and  arras  delighting— Drai/<oH.  Nymphidia. 

In  the  deserts  of  AfHicke  yee  shall  meet  sometimes  with 
fairies  [hominum  species]  appearing  in  the  shape  of  men  and 
women,  but  they  vanish  soon  away  like  fantastical  illu- 
sions.—ifo/ianii.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

Shep.  This  is  faiery  gold,  hoy,  and  'twill  proue  60;  vp 
with  't,  keep  it  close :  home,  home,  the  next  way. 

Shakespeare.  Winter  Night's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Dame  Fortune,  some  men's  tutelar. 
Takes  charge  of  them  without  their  cave  ; 
Does  all  their  drudgery  and  work. 
Like /oin'es,  for  them  in  the  dark. 

Butler.  .Viscellaneous  Thoughts. 

'Ine  parts  of  the  airy  and  earthy  spirits,  and  that  fairy 

kind  of  writing  which  depends  only  upon  the  force  of  ima-  \ 

gination,  were  the  grounds  of  her  liking  the  poem,  and  ; 

afterwards  of  her  recommending  it  to  the  queen.  [ 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  King  Arthur.  I 

And  see  the /air;/  valleys  fade. 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view  1 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu! 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

FA'ISIBLE,  i.  e.  Feasible,  that  may  be  done. 
Fr.  Faire ;  Lat.  Facere,  to  do. 

To  require  tasks  not  faisihte,  is  tyrannicill,  and  doth 
onely  picke  a  quarrell  to  punish  ;  they  could  neither  make 
straw,  nor  find  it,  yet  they  must  have  it. 

Bp.Halt.  Cont.  The  Affliction  of  Israel. 


FAI 

Faitard,  ignavus.  Minshew  thinks  from  the  Fr. 
Faiscurs  ,•  tliat  ii,factures,  doers  ;  or,  he  adds,  it 
may  not  improbably  be  interpreted  idle  livers, 
taken  from  Fuitardise, — a  kind  of  numnesse  or 
sleepie  disease,  proceeded  of  too  much  sluggish- 
iiesse.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Faitour,  a  lazy,  idle  fellow. 
Faitard,  piger.  Faitard,  ficittis  tarde,  (Menage,) 
doing  or  acting  slowly  or  sluggishly. 
That  faiteth  for  hus  lyflode.— fieri  Plouhman,  p.  153. 


Treuthe  would 

That  no  failcrye  were  lounde.  in  folk  that  gon  a  begged. 
Id.  p.  135. 
And  nethles  she  wlste  wele 
Jly  worde  stode  on  an  other  whele. 
Without  any /ci/eric—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
For  the  more  party  they  that  wrote  the  pn/ts  or  deeds  of 
the  Brytons,  make  but  a  shoit  rehersayll  of  these  v.  kyngs. 
Fahyan,  pt.  i.  c.  23. 
And  whan  my  lord  [Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester]  saw 
yt  he  bad  him  walke  faytoure,  and  made  him  be  set  openlye 


in  the  stockes.— .Sir  T.  More.   Workes, 


134. 


I  let  passe  ouer  the /ai(ry  and  falsehed  that  is  therin  vsed 
amog,  sometyme  by  the  priestes,  sometime  by  beggers  in 
fayning  or  false  miracles.— /e(.  lb.  p.  140. 
Which  whenas  Blandamour  beheld,  he  sayd  ; 

False /aiiour  Scudamour,  that  hast  by  blight 

And  foul  advantage  this  good  knight  dismayd, 

A  knight  much  better  than  thyself  behigot, 

Well  falls  it  thee  that  I  am  not  in  plight 

This  day,  to  wreake  the  dammage  by  thee  donne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
and  said, 
and  faitei  ous  Carthaginian  trick, 
to  chuse  and  send  such  for  to  sue  for  the  old  peace,  which 
they  themselves  could  not  remember. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  765. 


FAITH. 

Fa'ithed. 

F.^'lTHFUL. 

Fa'ithfi'Llv. 

Fa'ithfl-lness. 

Fa'ithless. 

Fa'ithi,essly. 

Fa'ithlessness, 


FAIT.  ~\         Fait;     Fr.   Fait,   or  faict ; 

Lat.  Factum,  anything  done,  a 
deed.     See  Feat. 

Faitours,    Skinner    Says,    is 
explained — erro,  seu  vagabundus,  from  the  Fr. 


FAIT.  -\ 

Fa'itour.         I 
Fa'itourous.   (  I 
Fa'itry.         J 


Skinner  says,  it  seems  to 
be  from  the  It.  Fede,  (cum 
crassiori  acccntu  et  spiritu. ) 
Tooke,  that  it  is  the  A,  S. 
Fcegth,  that  which  one  cove- 
nanteth  or  engageth,  the 
third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  Jojp-a?!,  (which 
is  also  written  Feg-an,  see  Fact,  )  pangere,  png-ere, 
to  engage,  to  covenant,  to  contract.  It  was,  as 
he  observes,  anciently  written /oie^A.  It  was  also 
variously  written  feyth,  feilh,  foyeth  :  and  also 
Fay,  (qr.) 

That  which  any  one  covenanteth,  pledgeth, 
or  promiseth,  (sc. )  to  believe  or  live,  by  or  accord- 
ing to ;  a  covenant,  pledge,  or  promise ;  credit 
staked  or  pledged ;  credit  given  ;  and  is  thus  used 
as  equivalent  to, — belief,  trust  or  confidence,  truth, 
fidelity. 
Thorgh  that  Christendom,  tho,  that  were  so  wrothe, 
At  haly  kirke's  faylh  alle  on  were  bothe. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  24. 
Sire  Eymere  of  Valence  lay  at  Saynt  Jon  toun. 
In  his  aliance  with  many  earle  fi:  baroune 
Of  Scotland  the  best  were  than  in  his  feilh.— Id.  p.  S33. 

For  whilom  thou  wrote  him  tille,  &  cald  him  in  thi  brefe, 
Thi  kynde,  faylhfulle  &  leale  of  Gascoya  noble  duke; 
Therto  thou  set  thi  seale.  Id.  p.  259. 


Holy  wryt  telleth 

That  Fals  ys  faithles.  the  fend  ys  hus  syre. 

Id.  rision,  p.  SI. 
Thanne  turnede  I  me  forth,  and  talked  to  mvselfe 
Of  the  falshede  of  this  folke,  whom  feythles  tiiei  weren. 
Id.  Crede. 


So  alio  feilh  if  it  hath  not  workis,  is  deed  in  it  silff  but 
sum  man  schal  seie,  thou  hast  feith,  and  I  haue  werkis. 
scliewe  thou  to  me  thi  feith  withoute  werkis.  and  I  schal 
schewe  to  thee  vay  feith  of  werkis. —  Wiclif.  James,  c.  2. 

Euen  so  faveih,  if  it  have  no  dedes,  is  dead  in  itselfe.  Yea, 
and  a  ma  might  saye:  thou  \iaitfiyeth,  and  J  haue  deeds; 
shew  me  thy  fay th  by  thy  deedes .  and  I  wyll  shewe  theemy 
fayth  by  my  deedes  -  Bible,  15il.  /*. 
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For  (he  vnfeilhful  housbonde  is  halowid  by  the  fcithful 
womman,  and  the  nnfeithful  womman  is  halowid  bi  the 
feiHiful  housbonde  :  ellis  Rhoure  children  weren  unclene, 
but  now  thei  ben  Y[Oo\\.—WicUf.  1  Conjnth-  c.  7. 

Alle  men  that  wolen  lyue  fcifhfulli  in  Crist  lesu  schulen 
Puffie  persecucioun.— W.  Tyte,  c.  3. 
(But  I  wol  not  avowen  that  I  say, 
And  therfore  kepe  it  secree  I  you  pray) 
He  is  to  wise  in  faith,  as  I  beleve. 

Chaucer.  Chanones  Yemannes  Prolotjue,  v.  16,112. 
Tha  arne  they  folk  that  han  most  god  in  awe 
And  sUengest  failhed  ben  I  vnderstond 
And  con  an  errour  alderbest  withstond.— W.  Troilus,  li.  i. 
Thou  lovest  me,  that  wot  I  well  certain. 
And  art  ray  faithful  liegeman  ybore. 
And  all  that  liteth  me  I  dare  ivel  fain 
It  liketh  thee.  Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  V.  81S5. 

Ey  goddes  moder,  quad  she,  blisful  maid. 
Is  their  ought  elles  !  tell  me  faithfvllij. 

Id.  The  Sompiioures  Tale.  v.  "rsit. 


Fayth  is  the  beleuyng  of  God's  promises,  and  a  sure  trust 


whiche  he  afterward  did,  for  faith  is  the  goodnesse  of  all 
■works  in  the  sight  of  Gai.—Tijmlall.  Worhes,  p.  7. 

He  is  -vieske  fallhed  which  loucth  and  enbraceth  the  trwe 
doctrine,  wold  promoue  it,  sutfreth  himself  to  be  enstructed, 
and  studieth  to  profite  therein  and  desyreth  the  techres  to 
be  preserued,  and  confesseth  the  trwth  in  a  maner,  albeit 
he  date  not  defende  it  openly  and  frely  enoughe  nor 
strongly,  nethelesse  he  nether  denieth  it  nor  persecuteth  it. 
Joije.  E.xposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 

■Where  as  agavnst  his  false  ground  that  Ihcr  can  be  no 
ime  fatjth  but  if 'it  be  writen  in  Scripture,  I  objected  against 
him  the  faith  of  many  good  and  faithfitll  men,  in  whose 
(laves  we  cannot  proue  that  their  fuilh  was  written,  and  yet 
■we  doubt  not  but  that  thei  wer  good  and  faithfull :  he 
saieth,  I  cajmot  proue  that  thev  hadde  no  Scripture. 

Sir  T.  More,   Worhes,  p.  468. 

For  Lycurgtis  succeadinge  his  brother  Polybita  In  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta,  when  as  he  might  lawfuUye  haue  cha- 
Icnged  it  to  himselfe,  surrendered  the  same  ■B'ith  as  muche 
faitlifulncsse  as  might  be,  vnto  his  Sonne  Charilaus  whyche 
"was  borne  after  the  deathe  of  hys  father,  as  soone  as  he  came 
to  mannes  estate. — Golding.  Justine,  fol.  21. 

Praye  God  that  he  wyll  witesafe  to  vroAe  faith  in  thyne 

herte,  for  else  shalt  thou  remaine  euermore  faithlesse,  fayne 

thou,  ymagin  thou,  enforce  thou,  wrastle  with  thy  self,  and 

do  what  thou  wilt  or  canst.— Udal.  Proloyue  to  Romaynes. 

Or  if  no  skill  they  think  it,  but  suppose 

'Hi  faith  (,an&  faith  ne'er  thinks  heav'n's  height  too  high.) 
Yet  faiths  so  sev'ral  be,  that  few  are  those 

Can  choose  right  wings  when  they  to  heav'n  would  fiy. 

Davenant.  Gotidibert,  bt  ii.  c.  I. 

I  shall  be  nam'd  among  the  famousest 

Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals, 

Living  and  dead  recorded,  who,  to  save 

Her  countrey  from  a  fierce  destroyer,  chose 

Above  the  faith  of  wedlock-bands ;  my  tomb 

With  odours  visited  and  annual  flowers. 

Milton.  Samson  Jgonisles. 
I  provided  death  ;  so  death  becomes 

His  final  remedie,  and  after  life 

Tri'd  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 

By  faith  znd  faithfut  works,  to  second  life, 

Wak't  in  the  renovation  of  the  just. 

Resigns  him  up^ivith  heav'n  and  earth  reneiv'd. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

V  faith  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his  behalfe,  as 
you  haue  vttered  words  in  your  owne,  you  should  not  passe 
heere. — Stialtespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
He  replied. 

Thou  vnpossessing  bastard,  dost  thou  thinke 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  repos.all 

Of  any  trust,  vertue,  or  worth  in  thee. 

Make  thy  words/ai/A'ii  f  Id.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Lion.  A  faithful,  not  a  ceremonious  friend  ; 
But  one  that  will  stick  by  you  on  occasions. 
And  vindicate  your  credit,  were  it  sunk 
Below  all  scorn,  and  interpose  his  life 
Betwixt  you  and  all  dangers. 

Marmian.  The  Antiquary,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before, 
Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behooves 
From  hard  assaies  and  ill  successes  past 
A  faitliful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  wayes  of  d,anger  by  himself  untried. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Iv. 
Be  briefe,  in  what  thou  ■wouldst  command,  that  so 
The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precepts  know, 
Andholdthem/ai(.'//u////.— /o/'nson.//cracc.^rtr)/Pof/riy. 

O  name, 

O  sacred  name  otfaitlifutncss  profan'd  ! 
faithful  to  whom?  to  thy  rebellious  crew  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv 
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He  in  his  furie  all  shall  over-ronne, 

And  holy  Church  with  faithlesse  hands  deface. 
That  thy  sad  people,  utterly  fordonne, 
Shall  to  the  utmost  mountaines  fly  apace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

If  ought  seem  vile. 

As  vile  hath  been  my  folly,  who  have  profan'd 
The  mystery  of  God  giv'n  me  under  pledge 
Of  vow,  and  have  betray'd  it  to  a  woman, 
A  Canaanite,  my  faithless  enemy. — Milton.  Samson  Agon. 
■N^Tiich  [peace  and  unity  between  England  and  Ireland] 
doubtlesse  had  beene  easily  eflected  long  ere  this,  had  we  all 
heenefaithftill,  true,  reall  to  the  publike  cause  of  God  and 
our  countrey  in  our  severall  places,  and  not  faithlcssehj  be- 
trayed, but  sincerely  discharged  the  severall  trusts  reposed 
in  us  to  the  uttermost  of  our  powers. 

Prynne.  Treachery  %■  Disloyalty,  p.  218.  App. 

If  they  had  gone  to  God  without  Moses,  I  should  have 
praised  their  faith  ;  but  now  they  goe  to  Moses  without  God, 
I  hate  their  stubborue  faithlessenesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Golden  Calfe. 

Faith,  is  that  firm  belief  of  things  at  present  not  seen, 
that  conviction  upon  the  mind,  of  the  truth  of  the  promises 
and  threatnings  of  God  made  known  in  the  Gospel ;  of  the 
certain  reality  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  life  to 
come  ;  which  enables  a  man,  in  opposition  to  all  the  temp- 
tations of  a  corrupt  world,  to  obey  God  in  expectation  of  an 
invisible  reward  hereafter.— C/ar/.e,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Aman.  VicW  my  opinion  is,  form  what  resolution  you  will, 
will  be  the  end  on't. 
Faith,  itwowt.—Vauburgh.  Thelielapse,  Act  ii.  EC.  1. 

Or  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed, 

That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed. 

Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithfull  breast 

Is  flx'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 

Drtjden.  Palamon  ^  .trcite. 

And  therefore  the  bishop  requires  them  to  deal  plainly 
and  faithfully  with  him  and  the  church,  and  to  tell  him, 
whether  thev  really  trust,  that  they  are  mov'd  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  this  oflice  upon  them  ?  to  which  every  one  is 
bound  to  answer,  I  trust  so. — Bp.  Beceridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 


No  natural  cause  she  [lo]  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs. 
Or  marshy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs  : 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Uer  faithless  husband  ;  but  no  Jove  was  there. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Mclam.  b.  i. 
Let  us  give  s.  faithful  pledge  to  the  people,  that  we  honour 
indeed  the  crown  ;  but  that  we  belong  to  them  :  that  we  are 
their  auxiliaries,  and  not  their  task-masters  ;  the  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  not  lording  over  their  rights, 
but  helpers  of  their  joy.— Burlce.  Economical  Reform. 

Though  the  generality  of  painters  at  that  time  were  not 
equal  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  employed,  yet  they 
were  close  imitators  of  nature,  and  have  perhaps  trans- 
mitted more  faithfull  representations,  than  we  could  have 
e-vpected  from  men  of  brighter  imagination. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  f.  c.  7. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  a  case. 

So  far  remov'd  by  time  and  place, 

Is  seldom  faithfully  related. 

Or  in  most  points,  exaggerated. 

Cambridge.  Learning.  A  Dialogue. 

Still  nod  the  plumage  o'er  the  brainless  head  . 

Still  o'er  the  faithless  heart  the  riband  spread. 

Such  toys  may  serve  to  signalize  the  tool. 

To  gild  the  knave,  or  garnish  out  the  fool. 

P.  Whitehead.  Manners,  a  Satire,  1738. 

When  the  heart  is  sorely  wounded  by  the  ingratitude  or 
faithlessness  of  those  on  whom  it  had  leaned  with  the  ■whole 
weight  of  affection,  where  shall  it  turn  for  relief? 

Blair,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  13. 

FA'LCHION,  01'^        Ft.  Fauchion,  ensis /«/- 
F.i'tcHiox.  I  catus,  (Junius  and  .Skinner,) 

Fa'lcated.  I  from  the  Lat.  Fair,  a  cut- 

Falca'tion.  J  ter.     Applied  to— 

An  arched  or  crescent-shaped  cutter;  a  sci- 
mitar. 

Ne  Paul  whit  his  fauchon 

That  wolde  defende  me  hevene  dore,  dynge  ich  neverc  so 

late.  Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  272. 

And  on  his  haunch  a  rousty  ieifauchoun. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Creseide. 
Aeneas  sodenly  for  feare  his  glistring  sword  out  tooke. 
And  as  they  threatning  came  he  towards  them  his  fauchon 

shooke.  Phaer.  Virgin.  .Eneidos,  b.  vi. 

And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  \mrp\e  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt. 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
Qneene  Margaret  saw 

Vhy  murd'rous/aK/cAjon  smoaking  in  his  blood  : 
The  which,  thou  once  didd'st  bend  against  her  brest, 
But  that  thy  brother's  beate  aside  the  point. 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
'  7S6 
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The  trumpets  sound,  and  they  together  run 

With  greedy  rage,  aud  with  their  faulchions  smot'i 

Ne  either  sought  the  others  strokes  to  shun, 
But  through  great  fury  both  their  skill  forgot. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c 


They  are  all  horse  men,  carrying  nothing  but  a  bow,  a 
sheaf  of  arrowcs,  and  a  fauchion  sword:  they  are  expert 
riders,  and  shoot  as  readily  backward  as  forward. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  iv.  c.  15.  s.  1. 

Venus,  Merciury,  and  our  Moon,  have  phases,  and  appear 
sometimes  falcated,  sometimes  gibbous,  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  round. — Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  1, 

And  this  sphoericity,  or  rotundity,  is  manifest  in  oiu: 
moon,  yea  in  Venus  too  ;  in  whose  greatest  falcations  tlio 
dark  part  of  their  globe  may  be  perceived,  exhibiting  them- 
selves under  the  appearance  of  a  dull  and  rusty  colour. 

Id.  lb. 
The  locusts  have  antenna-  or  long  horns  before,  with  a 
ioDgfalcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind. 

Brawn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  3. 


FA'LCON,  or^         Fr.  Faulcon,   faticon ; 
F.\'LtON.  [Falcone;     Sp.  Halcon;     ] 

F.Vi-coxER.         I  Falco,    a  fake,    quia   uni 
Fa'lcoxry.        J   ejus  falcem  imitantur,  (' 


Heaven's  queen,  who  favours  both,  gave  this  comiiuand, 
Suppress  thy  wrath,  and  stay  thy  vengeful  hand. 
Be  all  thy  rage  in  tauntful  words  exprest ; 
But  guiltless  let  thy  thirsty  falchion  rest. 

Tickell.  Homer.  Iliad,  b  i. 

But  let  us  now  (this  tale  awhile  dismiss'd) 

To  Gryphon  turn,  who,  when  he  reach'd  the  list, 

Already  found  the  manly  jousts  begun, 

Spears  broke,  and  falchions  flashing  in  the  sun. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xvii 

Fr.  Faulcon,   faxicon ;     It. 
Lat. 
ungues 
falcem  imitantur,  (Vos- 
sius;)  because  its  nails  or  claws  resemble  a  hook. 
•Skinner  says,  its  nails  and  beak. 

It  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  piece  of  artLlery, 
which,  according  to  Meyrick,  (iii.  70,)  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  carried  a  ball  of  one  pound  and 
a  half,  and  measured  two  inches  in  the  bore  ;  and 
thus,  within /a/co7i-shot ;  within  the  reach  of  shot 
from  a  falcon. 

Morkar  recleymed  cs,  as  es  the  fauhon  fre. 
And  Eadwyn  com  to  pes,  he  mot  ne  better  se. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  72. 
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Amidde  a  tree  for  dry,  as  ■white  as  chalk 
As  Canace  was  playing  in  hire  walk 
Thcr  sat  afaucon  over  hire  hed  ful  hie, 
That  with  a  pilous  vols  so  gan  to  crie. 
That  all  the  ■wood  resouned  of  hire  cry. 

Chaucer.  The  Squiercs  TaU,  v.  10.7.>3. 

The  faucon  whiche  Deeth  ramage. 

And  sufreth  no  thyngs  in  the  waie, 

Wherof  that  he  male  take  his  praie  : 

Is  not  more  set  vpon  rauayne. 

Than  thilke  man.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

In  lyke  manner  as  by  coparyson  ot  fawcons  pelegryncs, 
that  haue  stande  and  rested  longe  on  the  perclie  hath  giete 
desyre  to  flye  abrode,  in  lyke  manner  the  knyghtes  and 
squyers  of  Englonde  desyred  to  fynde  dedes  of  amies  to 
auaunce  themselfe.-Berners.  Froiss.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.  46.    '■ 

Well,  said  the  admiral,  the  matter  is  not  great,  for  there 
can  he  no  danger  in  this  sally,  for  where  they  worke  it 
is  within  falcon-shot  of  the  ships. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  7U. 

Eft  fierce  retnurning,  as  a  faulcon  fayre. 

That  once  hath  failed  of  her  souse  full  neare. 
Remounts  againe  into  the  open  ayre. 
And  unto  better  fortune  doth  herseltfe  prepayre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

Ilee  is  much  delighted  -with  pleasures  of  the  field,  for 
which  in  Groecia  and  Natolia  he  hath  fortie  thousand /«/- 
coners;  his  huntsmen  are  not  much  fewer. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  iii.  c.  9.  s.  j. 

I  have  noted  this  fault  in  many  of  our  younger  brood  of 
gentry,  ■who  either  for  want  of  education  in  le.-irniii!'.  or 
their  owne  neglect  of  learning,  have  no  ^'  i  .■  :  i;  '  i  > 
the  strength  of  making  their  fistapeanh  '         >  : 

by  the  help  of  some  bookes  of /(/((/co7?/ //.  \       ' 
instructed  in  the  words  of  art,  they  will  luii  iIm    ■  '  "i  ■  u 
discourse  of  this  pleasure. 

Bralhwait.  English  Gentleman,  (ItiSJ.)  p.  220. 


hawkes  i 


,  b.x. 


Our  hopes,  like  towering /f7^co«5,  aim 

At  objects  in  an  airy  height : 
The  little  pleasure  of  the  game 

Is  from  afar  to  view  the  flight. 

Prior.  To  the  Hon.  Charles  Monla^ie,  Esq, 
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For  still  to  be  deluded  so 
l3  all  the  pleasures  lovers  know  : 
Who,  like  good  falconers,  take  delight 
Not  in  the  quarry,  but  the  flight. 

Waller.  To  Ihc  .Vutabli  Fair. 
So,  when  a  falcon  skims  the  airy  way, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds,  and  pounces  on  his  prey  ; 
Dasli'd  on  the  earth  the  feather'd  victim  lies. 
Expands  its  feeble  wings,  and,  flutt'ring,  dies. 

P.  Whitehead.   The  Gymnasiutl,  b.  iii. 

FA'LDING.  ■)      Folding,    Skinner   suys,   is   ;i 
Fa'ldstool.  )  kind   of   coarse   cloth,   perhaps 
from  the   A.  S.  Fedd,  a  fold,  from  Fcald-nn,  to 
fuld. 

It.  FaUisto-ro  ;  "  Fr.  Fauhlrtudl—A  low,  large, 
and  easie  foulding  ch;;ir,  li  \iMj  ^ili  a  back  and 
elbows," ( Cotgrave. )   ■     ,  ■  -  'rZ/.v^o;-, vhich 

he  derives  hoxti  f aide.  >■  [i:  i;,i l    /.■»•,  locus.    It 

is  probably  no  more  than  a  jhtiJmg  stuoL     ( ,See  Dii 
Ciinf/c  in  v.  Faldlstorinm.) 


ITe  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe. 
All  in  a  goune  oi  f aiding  to  the  knee. 

Id.  The  Ptolor,,, 

FALL,  f.      ^        Dut.   Uallen;     Gor. 
Fall,  n.  [  S\v.  Falla ;    A.  S.  Feall- 


Fallc. 


I'a'ller.         /  dere,   decidere,  ruere.    Fall  is 

Fa'lling,  n.  )  properly  applied  to  a  change  of 
place,  when  a  body  moves  by  its  own  weight  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  place.  It  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  verbs,  cadere  and  ruere ;  and  by 
•consequence  denotes,  suddenness,  quickness,  de- 
struction. 

To  move  from  an  upright  to  a  flat  or  prostrate 
position  ;  from  an  elevated  or  raised,  to  a  low, 
dejected,  or  depressed,  station  or  condition  ;  to 
drop,  to  sink,  to  lower ;  to  descend,  to  depress,  to 
deject;  to  drop,  droop  or  decay;  to  chance,  Fr. 
CJieoh;  Lat.  Cadere,  to  happen  or  come  to  pass, 
(as  by  the  motion  or  action  of  fallinii;)  and 
generally,  to  happen  or  come  to  pass.  (.See  Be- 
fall.) 

Full,  tvith  prepositions  subjoined,  has  various 
metaphorical  and  consequential  usages ;  the  force 
or  import  of  which  must  be  collected  from  the 
context. 

To  full  away, — he,  i.  e.  his  fleshiness,  has  /n/fai 
away  ;  he  is  thinner. 

They  have  fallen  away,  or  fallm  off,  —  i.e. 
moved  off  or  away,  ceased  to  accompany,  quitted 
the  ranks  or  party ;  and  thus,  to  revolt,  to  apo- 
statize. 

To  fall  in  or  into, — to  coincide,  to  concur,  to 
concede. 

To  fall  on  or  upon, — to  rush  upon,  to  attack,  to 
assault. 

To  fall  off  or  out, — to  separate  from,  to  sever, 
to  sunder,  to  disagree,  to  quarrel. 

Fuller,  n. — is  used  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
on  Jcr.  xlvi.  6. 

Vor  he  let  hyra  myd  hors  to  drawe  fram  strete  to  strete. 

That  the  pcces  ffclle  of  ys  fiess  aboute  monye  and  grete. 
It.  Gloucester,  p.  313. 

R.  had  niinoures,  that  myned  vndere  the  walle, 

A  pece  with  a  grete  cours  at  onsfellc  doun  alle. 

B.Bruniie,  p.  170. 
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For  the  cliildreii  from  their  youth  oughle  to  fPue  theim 
selte  to  tranavle,  whereby  thei  ought  to  liue  and  re.syste  the 
disfauour  anifalles  of  fortune.— GoWcK  Botce,  c.  25. 

The  which  on  al  parts  roud  about  hauing  most  high 
rockes  and  steepe  fallings,  had  left  on  one  syde  an  ascent 
gentlye  rising  by  littel,  not  passing  two  liundred  fote  brode. 
Goldi/ng.  Casar,  fol.  62. 
A  cause  farrc  fetched  is  this.  Such  a  one  fell  out  with 
his  neighbour.  Ergo,  he  killed  him,  falling  out  bringeth 
chyding,  chyding  biingcth  hatred,  &c. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  LogiliC,  fol.  44. 
CIcnn.  Never  varlets 
So  triumph'd  o'er  an  old  fat  man  :  I  was  famish'd. 
Timag.  Indeed  you  are  fallen  away. 

Massinger.    The  Bondman,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
liol.  Reuolted  Mortimer? 
He  neuer  did  fall  of,  my  soueraigne  Icige, 
But  by  the  chance  of  wane. 

Shal.-esprnie.  1  PI.  Hen.  11'.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Coni.  Thou  cold  Moodcd  slane 


.■fait  i 


nuioer  on  my  s 
,  bidding  nic  de 
mii  and  thy  strc 
er  to  mv  foes  ? 


/,(.  A'.  .Tolin,  Act  i 


And  thenne/aHrt/i  the  fur.  on  false  i 


[ine  houses. 

t  Ploulinian,  p.  43. 

Jliesus  sc-ide  to  hise  disciplis  that  the  boot  schulde  kcpe 
him  fro  the  puple,  lest  thei  thristen  him,  for  he  hclide 
manye,  so  that  thei  felden  faste  to  him  to  touch  him. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  3. 

Nclheles  it  bihoueth  me  to  day  and  to  morowe  and  the 
d.ny  that  sueth  to  walke  :  for  it  fallilh  not  a  profcte  to 
perische  out  of  Jerusalem.— Irf.  Luke,  c.  13 

Anon  '.her  is  a  noise  of  peple  begonne 

Knr  joye  of  this,  so  loud  and  high  withall, 

It  semed  that  the  listes  s,\n\\ien  fall. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tali;  v.  26C4. 

For  sothly  ther  na's  no  discomfiture, 

Tor  falling  n'is  not  but  an  aventurc— /rf.  lb.  v.  2724. 

And  natheless  there  is  no  man 

In  all  this  worlde  so  wise,  that  can 

Of  lone  temper  the  measure  : 

But  as  it  fallelh  in  auenture.— (?o«w.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

But  it  is  saide,  and  euer  shall 

Bctwene  two  stooles  is  the  fall, 

^\'ben  that  men  wenen  best  to  sitte.  Id.  Prol. 


Ah  doe  not  teare  away  thy  selfe  from  me  : 

For  know,  my  loue,  as  easie  maist  thou  fall 

A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulfe. 

And  take  vnmingled  thence  that  drop  againe 

Without  addition  or  diminishing. 

As  take  from  me  thy  selfe,  and  not  me  too. 

Id.  Comedg  nf  Errors,  J 

And  as  she  fled,  ber  mantle  she  did  fall : 


Othe.  Oh  diuell,  diueil ; 

If  that  the  earth  could  tceme  with  woman's 
Each  drop  s\\e  falls  would  proue  a  crocodile 
Out  of  my  sight.  Id.  Othello,  .\ct  i\ 

For  meeting  her  of  late  behinde  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  sauors  for  this  hatefull  foole, 
I  did  vpbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her. 

Id.  Midsummer  Night's  Breumc, 


The  hope  and  expectation  i 
Is  ruiii'd,  and  the  soule  of  e 
Prophetically  doe  fore-tliijil 


Cas'rt.  He  fell  downe  in  the  market-place  and  foani'il  at 
mouth,  and  was  spepchelesse. 

.    Brut.  'Tis  very  like  he  hath  the  fallinq-sicliness. 
Cassi.  No,  Ca!sar  hath  it  not :  but  vou  and  I. 

And  honest  Caska,  we  haue  the /-'/'.  ' ,,    ' 

Sliakespeare.  ,1  '  ..",■'  \    ?c.  2. 

Your  own  notion  of  dignity  (if  y  I     1  i    '        ,  c  in  it) 

falls  in  with  mine  of  substance     i  '        .    ,    <  \jprtsses 

intrinsic  dignity,  (and  not  mere  I  III         .i  luisses 

the  nature  and  substance)  th':    m  -       i   ;  .  i  uf  that 

intrinsic  dignity. — Walerland.   !!'.,■       \    >      i    j 

Tho' all  we  can  possibly  do,  niu:i  j.__  ;.  '.  '  mlinitely 
.short  of  our  most  perfect  pattern,  yet  we  are  iudisptnsibly 
obliged  to  be  like  it  in  our  proportion,  and  according  to  our 
capacity.— C'/arie,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  17. 

rioctor  London,  who  had  by  his  most  servile  Ihidorics  in- 
sinuated himself  into  Cromwell,  aii.l  .-.i-  ' I;  i  i;i;i!"yed  in 

the  suppression  of  monasteries,  .111^'       1'  :  Miicular 

zeal  in  removing  all  images  and   .  "1   been 

abused  to  superstition,  did  now  ii|i"ii  (  iiu,-..  .i  .  i.'i'  apply 
himself  to  Gardner,  by  whose  means  he  \w.a  tn.nu:  ,i  preben- 
dary there. — Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  lieforniation,  an.  1513. 

And  three  indirect  insinuations  will  go  as  far  in  law 
towards  the  giving  a  downright  lie,  as  three  foils  will  go 
towards  a.  fall  in  wrestling. 

Bryden.  The  Duchess  of  York's  Paper  Defended. 

And  therefore  if  any  of  our  divines  following  the  Remon- 
strants abroad,  have  herein  departed  from  the  principles  of 
our  church,  it  is  high  time  to  take  notice  of  this  falting-off, 
and  to  endeavour  to  call  them  back  again  to  our  old  and 
sound  principles. —  Walerland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  4CG. 

Rest  certainly  tends  to  relax ;  yet  there  is  a  species  of 
motion  which  relaxes  more  than  rest :  a  gentle  oscillatory 
motion,  a  rising  ani  falling.— Barke.  Sublime  §■  Beautiful. 

FA'LLACY.       ^        Ft:Fallacie;lt.Fallacia: 
F.alla'cious.  Sp.Falacia;    Lat.  Fallacia, 

from  Fallar,  and  this  from 
Falltre,  to  deceive.  Fallere, 
-  Varro  derives  a  /undo,  be-  , 
cause  speech  is  the  great  ! 
source  of  deception.  But 
Vossius  liiinks  \'arro  is  him-  ! 
self  deceived,  and  prefers  the  ' 
7J7  ' 


Falla'ciocsly. 

Fa'llencv. 

Fa'llible. 

Fallibi'litv. 

Fa'lliblkness. 

Fa'llax. 

Falla'cion. 
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Gr.  'S<l>a\k-eiv,  w'nich  properly  signifies  mpptatt- 
tare,  and  (met. )  cvertere,  to  turn  out,  to  overturn ; 
and  then  decipere,  circumvenire,  to  deceive  or  be- 
tray, to  circumvent. 

A  deception  or  deceit,  a  delusion  ;  a  guile ;  a 
mistake ;  applied  to  sophisms  in  argument,  to 
causes  of  error  or  mistake. 

Hauing  his  brother  suspect  in  this  caas 
That  by  fraud,  or  by  some  f alias 
He  wold  werke,  to  his  distruction. 

Lidgatc.  The  Slory  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

For  thei,  by  whom  this  art  was  founde, 
To  euery  poynt  a  certayne  bounde 
j      Ordeinen,  that  a  man  male  finde. 

This  crafte  is  wrought  by  way  of  kinde, 

So  that  there  is  nofallace  in.  Garner.  Con.  A.  b.  iv, 

!  Here  playeth  master  More  the  suttle  sophister,  and  would 
deceive  men  wyth  a  fallace,  which  lyeth  in  thys  woorde, 
true,  so  that  when  he  sayeth  that  such  apparitions  be  true, 
thys  sentence  may  be  taken  two  manor  of  wayes. 

Frith.  Workes,  p.  46. 

He  sayd  the  fallacion  was  very  pretty  and  notable,  and 
toolr.^  bis  penne  and  wrote  in  my  booke  the  very  wordi^s 
^  wherein  the  very  controversy  stodc. 
I  Aseham.  State  of  Germany 

I\Iy  cares  shut  up  that  easie  dore 

Which  did  proud /o/;ocie.!  admit ; 
And  vow  to  hear  no  follies  more ; 

Deafe  to  the  charmes  of  sinne  and  wit. 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  iii 
So  spake  the  son  of  God,  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say, 
What  to  replv,  confuted  and  convinc't 
Of  his  weak  arguing,  and  fallacious  drift. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

I  Such  an  one  that  fallaciously  pretends  religion,  though  by 
this  disguise  he  escape  here,  yet  shall  surely  pay  for  it  lieie 
SLKur.— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

In  the  14S  page  he  rcasonetli  thus  :  those  which  autho 
rized  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  studious  of  peace, 
and  huylding  the  churche,  therefore  those  which  finde  fault 
with  it  are  pullers  downe  of  the  churche,  and  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  which  was  a.fallation  of  the  accident,  when  a  man 
thinketh  that  every  thing  which  is  verified  of  the  subiect, 
may  be  likewise  verified  of  that  which  is  annexed  vnto  it. 
Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  30.  (T.  C.) 

Secondly,  your  minor  is  ambiguous,  and  therefore  in  that 
respect,  your  argumente  may  be  also  placed  in  the  fallacion 
of  equiuocation. — Id.  lb.  p.  63. 

The  fMax  of  this  colour  is,  first  in  respect  of  hope,  w  Inch 
is  a  great  antidote  against  evills,  for  the  reformation  of  a 
fault  is  many  times  in  our  own  power,  but  the  amendment 
of  fortune  is  not. — Bacon.  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,h.  vii.  c.  3. 

Maranta  eimmerates  forty  cases  in  which  (a  negative 
ought  to  be  proved:)  and  Socinus  sets  down  eight  hundred 
and  two  faltencies  (that's  the  word  of  the  law)  concerning 
the  contestation  of  suits  and  actions  at  law. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  Pref.  p.  7. 

Then  fallible,  it  seems. 

Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Besides,  let  me  tell  you,  that  decisions  and  anathema- 
tizings  have  sometimes  done  as  much  hurt  toward  occasion- 
ing of  breaches,  as  licence  and  acknowledgment  of /aWtii///^ 
hath  done. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 

Having  mentioned  the  weakness  and  falliblcnes-i  of  these 
few  principles,  I  leave  you  to  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
frailness,  and  danger  of  those  superstructures,  which  sl-.ail 
be  erected  on  any,  or  all  of  these.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

His  principal  and  most  general  fallacy,  is  his  making 
essence  and  person  to  signify  the  same. 

Walerland.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt,  ii.  p.  2K3. 

But  here  gay  Folly  keeps  her  Court,  and  here, 
In  crowds,  her  tributary  fops  appear ; 
Who,  blindly  lavish  of  their  golden  days. 
Consume  them  all  in  ha  fallacious  ways. 

Pcmfrct.  Love  triumphant  occr  Reason. 


Being  persuaded  by  trials  purposely  made,  as  well  as  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  of  the  fallaciousness  of  such  ther- 
moscopes. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 

It  would  require  a  long  disclosure  to  point  out  to  you  the 
many  fallacies  that  lurk  in  the  generality  and  equivocal 
nature  of  the  terms  "inadequate  representation." 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Descartes  thus,  great  Nature's  wandring  guide, 

Fallacious  led  philosophy  aside, 

Till  Newton  rose,  in  orient  beauty  bright 

He  rose,  and  brought  the  world's  dark  laws  to  light. 

Fi'U'kes.   Will  with  a  Wisp. 

This  fallacious  idea  of  liberty,  whiht  it  presents  a  vain 
shadow  of  happiness  to  tiie  sn'oject,  binds  faster  the  chains 
of  his  subjection.— £!<r/.i;.  A  Vindication  of  Nat.  Society. 
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On  ft  Jittla  fetieiulrj',  they  will  be  ftmid  as  greit  an  Impo- 
liitTbn  as  the  successes  the}'  are  meant  to  deprenate ;  for 
they  are  all  cither  false  or  faltacinvsty  applied ;  or  not  In 
the  least  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  produced. 

Burke.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

The  followers  of  Democrilus  and  Epicurus  conceived  the 
forms  of  heat,  and  sound,  and  colour,  to  be  in  the  mind  only, 
but  that  our  senses /(2//«c/o;aij/ represented  them  as  being 
in  bodies. — Rcid.  Enquiry,  c.  6.  s.  5. 

Wliat  nave  we  to  judge  of  visible  objncts  beside  the  eye? 
yet  this  eye,  upon  their  being  brou^'ht  nearer  or  placed  in  a 
different  light,  may  discover  the /ffnnci'otf.sxeM  of  the  notices 
it^el|■  iLidaiveii  before:  or  on  perceiving  a  haziness  in  the 
pi'iispeot,  in.ty  kno^v  its  own  .-appearances  to  he  imperfectand 
yield  to  the  information  of  others  who  stand  in  a  situation 
to  discern  them  clearer. 

Search.  Li(/ht  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  35. 

S.  Fealewe.  Flavus, 
yellowish.  Falewe, 
gilvus,  ( Somiier. ) 
Vaeluwe,  value ;  Ger. 
Fal,  u-hii'h  Wachter  renders,  palliibis ;  and  says, 
it  is  spoken  of  the  paleness  of  all  colours,  especially 
ta'.vn;.-,  yellow,  and  black,  as  the  Lat.  Helvus  and 
gilvus.  It.Fnlvo;  "  Ff.Faiivi; — deop-yellovv,  lyon- 
tavviiy,  light-dun,"  (Cotgi-ave.)  To  fallow  is  thus 
used  as  a  verb  in  an  old  poem  quoted  by  Hickes, 
{Thesaurus  Gram.  Anglo- Sax.  232,)  and  some- 
what modernized  by  Ellis,  {Early  Eng. Poets,  i.89,) 
to  become  pale,  to  fade. 

Tlerebelhrosisofredble. 

And  lilie,  likful  for  to  se. 

T\\i\  fuluwelh  neuer  day  no  uiyt, 

Falloio-^nXA, — so  called  (says  Lye)  ob  colorem, 
on  account  of  the  colour  which  land  newly  tilled 
or  turned  presents. 

7'o  lie  fallow, — to  be  prepared  for  seed  or  plant ; 
not  yet  sown  or  planted;  unsown,  unplanted ;  and 
by  further  consequence,  uncultivated,  neglected. 

That  false  trailouresse  vntrewe 

Was  like  that  fntcwe  horse  of  hewe, 

That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed.— CViancer.  R.  of  the  R. 


r .VLLOW,  v.\  A.  S 
Fa'llow,  arlj.  I  yellow, 
F,\'llo\v,  a.  f  helvus, 
Fa'llownfss.    )   Dut.    V 


His  hewe /a^K' 


1  grisly  to  behold, 
1  pale  as  ashen  cold. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Xale.y 
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Whoso  that  bildeth  his  hous  al  of  salwes, 
And  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  tiie  falwes. 
And  sufferetii  his  wif  to  go  seken  halwes 
Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  galwes. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Frotogue,  V.  6238. 

Burning  of  thistles,  and  diligente  weeding  them  out  of 
the  come,  doth  not  halfe  so  much  rydde  them,  as  when  the 
ground  is  fal  toed  and  tilled  for  good  grayne. 

Ascham.  I'oxnphilus. 

He  [the  slothfull]  enters  bonds  and  forfeits  them  by  for- 
getting the  day ;  and  asks  his  neighbour  when  his  owne 
field  was  fal  towed,  whether  tiie  next  piece  of  ground  be- 
longed not  to  himselfe.— £p.  Hatl.  Characlerismes  of  Vici-s. 

In  the  warmer  countries,  lands  should  bee  broken  up  and 
fatlowes  m.ide  immediately  after  the  winter  solstice  or  sun- 
Blcad  —Holtand.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  19. 

If  the  climat  lie  such  as  yeeldeth  but  little  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  therewith  many  showrs  of  raine,  where  the  soile 
also  is  fat  and  beareth  a  thicke  greenesord,  it  were  better  to 
breake  up  ground  s.x\i  fallow  in  the  hotest  season. — Id.  lb. 

1  appearedstunto  Magdalene; 

iture,  implant  me  with  grace, 

prune  mee  with  meet  corrections,  bedewme  with  the  former 

end  latter  raine,  doe  what  thou  wilt  to  make  me  fruitlull. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  The  Resurrection. 

It  is  my  birth-day, 

And  I'd  doe  it  betimes ;  I  feele  a  grudging 
Of  bounty,  and  I  would  not  long  lye  fallow. 
I  pray  thee  thinke,  and  speake,  or  wish  for  something. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Staple  of  Newes,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Lik  one,  who  in  her  third  widowhood  did  profess 
Herself  a  nun,  ty'd  to  retiredness, 
So  affects  my  Muse  now  a  chaste  fallowness. 

Bonne.  To  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward. 
A  Christian,  if  he  will  apply  their  rules  to  the  spiritual 
Georgicks.  the  culture  of  his  soul,  shall  be  able  to  husband 
it  the  tietler  ;   and  by  their  directions  have  a  further  in- 
sight into  those  /nWnw-grounds  of  his  own  heart,  which  the 
prophet  speaks  ot— Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  619. 
Genius  himself  (nor  here  let  Genius  frown) 
Must,  to  ensure  his  vigour,  be  laid  down. 
Ani  fat/oui'd  vieU.  Churchill.  The  Journey. 

Young  kids  light  skipping,  and  the  timorous  fawns 
Brush  through  the  copse  and  bound  along  the  lawns; 
While  in  fresh  pastures  or  on  fallows  gray 
LftTObs  nimble  in  the  wantonness  of  play. 

Fau'kes,  Description  of  May. 
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Yet  such  his  taelc,  a  dismal  truth, 
■Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth, 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning, 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care, 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear. 
No  Joys,  alas  1  his  toil  beguile, 
His  own  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

Zlot/d.  The  Author's  Apology. 

It  should  be  in  a  university  as  in  the  empire  of  China, 
where  "  no  husbandman  is  ever  idle,  and  no  land  ever  lies 
fallow."— Home.   Works,  vol,  i.  Essays  S,  Thoughts. 


FALBE,  V. 

False,  arlj. 

False,  ad. 

F.a'lseiiood. 

Fa'lselv. 

Fa'lseness. 

Fa'lser. 

F.\'lsarv. 

Fa'lsipy,  v. 

Fa'lsifier. 

Falsifica'tion. 

Fa'lsity. 
Fa'lsetto. 


Fr.  Fadx;  It.  and  Sp. 
Falso  ;  Lat.  Falsus,  from 
Fallere,  fulsuni :  Gr.  2*a\A- 
(IV,  to  deceive  or  betray. 
(See  Fallacy.)  The  verb 
is  formed  upon  the  past  part. 

To  deceive,  to  delude,  to 
cheat,  to  betray,  to  lie,  to 
counterfeit,  to  forge  ;  to 
make  deceitful  or  perfidious 
ofiers  or  pretences ;  to  elude, 
to  evade,  to  conceal ;  to 
misrepresent. 


Harald  thys  false  erl.  tho  Seynt  Edwarde  dede  lay. 
Hym  selue  he  let  crouny  kyng  thulke  sulue  day 
Fahlyche.  R.  Olouveslcr,  p.  3jt. 

H3ralde's/(iM<7rfc  tho  the  pope  ysey  there. 

And  per  auenture  me  hym  tolde  more  that  soth  were. 

Id.  p.  358. 
The  right  lawes  did  he  loke  toifals  men  and  fikelle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  3(3. 
What  did  Jon  Baliol,  that  Edward  did  auance, 
Bot  falsely,  as  a  fole,  bigan  a  disceyuance ! 
Thorgh  conseile  of  hise  lie  sent  vnto  the  pape. 
&  controued  aquaintise,  a  new  falsncs  did  schape. 


Hit  ys  nogt  semly  forsoth.  in  cyte  ne  in  borw  ton 
That  usurers  oth  regratours.  for  eny  kynne  geftes 
Be  fraunchised  for  a  free  man.  and  have/'//sc  name. 
Piers  Plonhman,  p 


And  ful  meny  fayre  flus  [fleece]  falsliche  wasslK 


Id.  p.  101. 
!  that  a  fewe 


The  good  that  thow  ygete,  by  gan  al  with  falshede. 

Id.  lb.  p.  104. 
But  {or  fahhed  of  freres,  I  fele  in  my  soule.— W.  Crcde. 


But  Saul,  which  is  seid  also  Poul.  was  (illide  with  the 
Hooli  Goost.  and  oiheelde  in  to  hym  and  seide,  a  th«.u  ful  of 
al  gile  and  al  fnlsncsse,  thou  sore  of  the  Deuel,  tliou  enemye 
of  al  rightwisnesse.  thou  leeuuyst  not  to  lurne  upsodoun  the 
righful  weies  of  the  hoxd.—  Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  13. 

And  the  prince  of  prestis  &  al  the  cnunseil  soughten 
fals-witnessyng  7i?&a&  Jhesus  that  they  schulden  take  him 
todeeth.  And  thei  founden  not,whanne  many/u/scwitnessis 
weren  come,  but  at  the  laste,  tweyne/(//,((?  viitnessis  camen, 
and  seiden,  this  seide  I  may  distrye  the  temple  of  God  & 
aftir  the  thridde  day  bilde  it  Agen.—ld.  Maitlww,  c.  28. 

The  chief  priestes  and  the  elders,  and  all  the  councell, 
sought  false  wilnesse  agaynsfe  Jesus  for  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  founde  none.  In  so  much,  that  when  m3.nye  false  wit- 
nesses came,  yet  founde  they  none.  At  the  last  came  two 
false  witnesses,  and  sayde :  Thys  felowe  sayde :  I  can 
destroye  the  temple  of  God,  and  build  it  agayne  in  iii.  dayes. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  therfore  every  genlil  wight  I  pray. 

For  Goddes  love  as  deme  not  that  I  say 

Of  evil  entent,  but  that  I  mote  reherse 

Hir  tales  alle,  al  he  they  better  or  wersc, 

Or  elles /«^,s<??(  som  of  mymatere. 

Chancer.  The  Milleres  Prologue,  v.  3176. 

For  paramours  they  do  but  faine 

To  loue  trucly  they  disdaine, 

They/afcere  ladies  traitorously.— W.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

He  sferte  him  up  out  of  the  hushes  thikke. 

And  sayde  :  False  Arcite,  false  traitour  wicke. 

Now  art  thou  bent,  thou  lovest  my  lady  so, 

From  whom  that  I  haue  all  this  p'cine  and  wo. 

And  art  my  blond,  and  lo  ray  conseil  sworn, 

Id.   The  Kvinhles  Tnlf.  v.  15S2. 
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And  now  thou  woldest /afa/j  ben  abonts 

To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve, 

And  ever  shal  til  that  min  hen  sterve. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  IH4. 

His  sleightes  and  his  infinite  fahenesse 

Ther  conde  no  man  writen,  as  I  gtsse. 

Though  that  he  mighte  live  a  thousand  yere; 

In  all  this  world  ol  falsenesse  n'is  his  pere. 

Id.  TheChanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16,447. 

God  thanke  I,  and  in  good  time  be  it  sayde. 

That  ther  n'as  never  man  yet  evil  assaj  de 

For  gold  ne  silver  that  he  to  me  lent, 

Ne  never  falshede  in  min  herte  I  raent.— Id.  lb.  v.  16,519. 

These  felons  full  offalsitic, 

Haue  many  sithes  begyled  me, 

And  through  her  falshed  her  lust  achiued 

Wherof  I  repent,  and  am  agreued.— /d.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  yet  vnto  this  day,  men  seith, 

A  iap'yiike  hath  lost  his  feith. 

And  is  the  birde  falsest  of  all.— Comer.  Co;;.  A.  b.  v. 

WTian  the  emperour  it  herde  seine 

And  knewe  the  falsehead  of  the  vice, 

He  saide,  he  wolde  do  justice.  Id.  lb.  b. !. 

Logike  hath  eke  in  his  degree 

Betweene  the  trouth  and  falshede 

The  pleyne  wordes  for  to  shede.  Id.  16.  b.  vll. 

The  tauerner  th^t  falselhe  othes, 
And  Uile  reckes  to  lye. 

The  souldyer  that  doth  deale  the  battes, 
And  ni.ikes  his  foes  to  tlye.— Z>ran/.  Horace,  Sat.  1. 

Dauid  in  Psalm  101  abhorreth  soche  false  accusers  (false 
tale  bringers  into  the  kynges  eares  and  the  wrath  of  God 
Eliall  they  ucuer  esca-p.—Joyc.  Ejposlcion  of  Daniel,  c.  S. 

If  I  translate,  nonnulli  sacerdotes,  sundrie  priestes,  yee 
crie  oiue,  a  corrupter,  a  falsarie.  I  should  haue  saide, 
certaine  priestes,  or  somme  priestes :  but  I  should  not  in  any 
wise  haue  saide  sundrie. 

Jewell.  To  Maister  Hardinge,  Oct.  1567. 

All  thei  which  haue  receiued  the  gospell  as  the  Germanj, 
and  thei  that  vnder  the  same  pretence  debarre  hiin  of  his 
false  vsuipcd  powr  &  mouey  falsclyer  exacted,  as  Englonde, 
fi:jht  yet  ayenst  liim. — Joye.  Exposicion  uf  Daniell,  c.  12. 

Tha  he  sware  by  his  father's  soule,  wherliy  he  was  iicuer 
forsworne.  that  he  woulde  gette  it  agayne,  and  that  he 
wolde  make  y«  tray  tours  derely  abye  their  fatsnesse. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycie,  vol.  i.  c.  280. 

Tlie  next  day  following,  earlye  in  the  morning,  ye  Oer- 
manes  vsin;,'  the  like  dyssemblyng  &  falshnd  y'  tney  had 
done  before,  came  to  our  camp  in  great  number  accompanyed 


Goldyng.  Casar,  fol.  92. 
raygn 


wyth  all  theyr  nobles  and  auncient  i 


Shall  you  suffer  this  kind  of 
make  all  the  speede  weo  may  to  see  him  crucified 
shelve  vnto  all  kinges  and  nations  a  justice  done  vppon 
lely/a/S!/!>dlu3  fayth 


that  s 


Brende.  Quintus  Curtlus,  fol.  143. 
As  before  he  misreported  S.Cyprian,  euen  so  droth  he  now 
likewise  misreporte  S.  Hierome,  and  so  slioareth  vp  a  ruin- 
ous mater  with  thefalsificaiion  of  his  doctours. 

Jewell.  Rcplie  to  M.  Haidinge,  p.  S.Sl. 
As  for  Grattan,  M.  Hardinge  knoweth  he  is  a  common 
falsifier  of  the  doctours,  and  liieretbre  his  credit  in  sutclie 
casus  cannot  be  greate  —Id.  lb.  p  407. 

Male  wee  not  now  allow  you  with  fauonr,  to  lake  al  these, 
th.it  ye  cal  fittons,  lies,  corruptions,  and  faisifiein,jes,  home 
againe  vnto  yourselfe  f— /d.  Defence  of  Apai.'J<jy,p  I7S. 
And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
Of  lason  and  Medcea  was  yritt ; 
Her  mighty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fitt, 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
His  fatsed  fayth,  and  loue  too  liglitly  flitt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Such  one  was  I,  my  beauty  was  mine  own ; 

No  borrow'd  blush,  which  bankrupt  beauties  seek. 
That  new-found  shame,  a  sin  to  us  unknown  ; 
Th'  adultrate  beauty  ot  a.  fatsed  cheek. 

Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

AMiat  thou  would'st  highly. 

That  would'st  thou  holily:  would'st  nut  pby/e/sc. 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  winne. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 


The  An 


ofMclrodo. 


Dye  had  she  rather  in  tormenting  griefe 
Then  any  should  of  falseness  her  reprove. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
Such  end  had  the  kidd,  for  he  nould  warned  be 
Of  craft,  covered  with  simplicifie; 
And  such  end,  perdie,  does  all  hem  remayne 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  bene  fayne. 

Id.  Shepheard*s  Calendar.  June. 
Yet  in  this  thing,  which  all  men  thought  so  plain, 
And  to  have  been  accomplish'd  with  such  care. 
Their  inxvard  falsehood  hidden  did  remain, 
Quite  from  the  colour  that  the  outside  bare. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wnr>,  b.  tU. 
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Cliarles  himself  refutes  you,  you  prodigy  of  impiety!  who 
thiiiiving  that  oath  no  light  matter,  chose  rather  by  a  sub- 
terfuge to  avoid  the  force  of  it,  or  by  a  fallacy  to  elude  it, 
than  openly  to  violate  it ;  and  would  rather  falsifij  and  cor- 
rupt the  oath,  than  manifestly  forswear  himself  after  he  had 
taK.en  it.— /i.  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  c.  12. 

True  humility,  in  opposition  to  this  false  and  proud  ap- 
pearance of  it,  consists  in  making,  not  our  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  God,  the  rule  of  our  i\xly.— Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  41. 

To  these  was  Allen  the  conjurer  joined,  of  whom  we  h.ave 
spokfn  lijfoie:  but  Underhil  soon  forsook  them,  by  reading 
thv-  Scriptures  and  hearing  the  preachers;  and  then,  as 
6  uue  satisfaction  to  the  world,  he  put  forth  a  satire  against 
the  wickedness  of  these  men,  revealing  the  falsehood  and 
knavery  that  he  was  made  privy  to. 

SIrype.  Memorials.  Edw.  FI.  an.  154S. 

He  divers  ways  falsely  defamed  King  Henry  with  intents 
of  submission  {as  though  he  had  intended  to  submit  himself 
and  his  realme  to  the  Pope  again)  such  was  the  bishop's 
[Gardner's]  impudence.— W.  lb.  a.  Mary,  an.  1534. 

They  that  reject  superstition  in  theory,  and  yet  retain  it 
ml  that  upon  principle  too,  do  but  expose  their  own 
both  in  one. 

Waterlaml.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  60. 
If  the  Evangelists  had  falsified  in  these  narratives,  it  is 
Infinitely  improbable,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gi'in  who  could  so  easily  have  convinced  them  of  such  fal- 
sijicaii'n,  should  not  sometime  or  other  have  objected  it 
ag,»in>t  the  truth  of  our  religion,  which  yet  they  never  did. 
South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  4. 
The  Macedonians  also  in  their  turn  pleaded  tradition  for 
Iheir  rejecting  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  the 
jT'eat  St.  Basil  laid  open  the  falsity  of  their  pretences  that 
way,  and  demonstrated  that  tradition  was  on  the  contrary 
s\ie  —Waierland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  324. 
Willie  impious  men  despise  thy  sage  decree. 
From  va:n  deceit,  ani false  philosophy; 
L.-t  lis  its  wisdom  own.  its  blessings  feel, 
Receiie  with  gratitude,  perform  with  zeal. 

Mason.  Hymn  for  York  Cathedral. 


folly  andfatsen 


The 


Ho 


apologize  for  the  glaring 
fal't'!io..d^  wliicli  Ulysses  relates,  by  showing  they  are  told 
to  the  ffiajacians,  a  credulous  people- 

Cambrhlge.  The  Sctibleriad,  (Xote.) 
We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce  people, 
and  persuade  them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  freedom  circulates. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Extreme  necessity  (to  do  his  lordship  all  the  right  we  are 

able  I  forced  him  upon  this  bold  and  violent  falsificatinn  of  the 

doctrine  of  the  alliance.— /rarSurfo?!.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  328. 


madness  of  their  declaration 
thecliildish  futility  of  some 
d  stupid  absurdity,  and  the 


FAM 

The  deliquium  and  faltering  of  our  spirits,  the  violence 
ud  torment  of  bodily  pains.— X'!:/;iny4fcA-.  Ser.  p,  2u8. 

Twice  she  began,  and  stopp'd ;  again  she  trj-'d, 
The  faltering  tongue  its  olSce  still  deny'd  ; 
At  last  her  veil  before  her  face  she  spread, 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  sigh,  and  said. 

Drydcn.  Odd.  Met.  b.  x. 

~ At  his  controul 

Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  Ustfaultering  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  nilaoe. 


Lat. Jama;  Ft. Fame ;  It.  and 
Sp.Pawm,-  Gr.  *j)/"';.  fro'"  |J>')/^'. 
(paaBai,  to  say,  to  speak. 
-  To  speak  or  talk  (well  or  ill) 
of;  to  report,  to  record,  to  ru- 
mour, to  celebrate,  to  renown  ; 
to  confer  or   bestow — renown 


FAME,  V. 

Fame,  «. 

F.t'MELESS. 

Fa'mois. 
F.Vmoi'sed. 
Fa'mol'sly. 
Fa'mousness.  . 
or  celebrity. 

The  kyng  hadde  eke  a  brother.  Kenny  was  hys  r 

Strong  knygt  and  hardi,  and  raon  of  gret/ame. 

H.  Gloucesl 


And  his  fame  spred  abrode  thorow  out  al  Siria.  And  they 
brought  vnto  hym  al  sycke  people  that  were  taken  with 
diverse  diseases. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  fame  anon  thnrghout  the  foun  is  born. 

How  Alia  King  shal  come  on  pilgrimage. 

By  herbergeours  that  wenten  him  befo'rn. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawei  Tale,  V.  5417. 
■  So  that  the  name. 

And  of  wisedome  the  \\\g\i  fame, 

Towarde  himselfe  he  wolde  Wynne.— & 


.A.  b. 


There  \ 


I  clerke  one  Lucius 

a  famous  maT\, 

;tte  some  what  he  ca 


He  was  prepared  to  shew  t 
of  the  pretended  rights  of  ma 
of  Iheir  maxims:  the  gross 
palpable  faUitii  of  others. 

Barke.  Appeal  from  the  Kew  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

A  strange  ttncouth  thing,  a  theatrical  figure  of  the  opera, 
his  heal  shaded  with  three-coloured  plumes,  his  body  fan- 
tastically habited,  strutted  from  the  back  scenes,  and  after 
a  short  speecli,  in  the  mock  hernck  falsetto  of  stupid 
tragedy,  delivered  the  gentleman  who  came  to  make  the 
representation,  into  the  custody  of  a  guard,  with  directions 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment. 

Id.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

FA'LTER,  or  ^  Minshew  says  from  the 
FA'uLTEn,  V.  V  Fr.  Faulte,  a  fault.  Skinner 
Fa'ulterino,  n.  J  refers  to  fall,  and  fault.    The 

Sp.  Faltar  is,  to  fail. 
To  fail  or  fall' short ;  to/a(7,  (sc.)  in  Utterance; 

to  hesitate. 

Fooles,  the  vililcTne  faulen  in  witt. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  175. 

Bestyre  youre  werye  handes,  plucke  vp  voure  weake  and 
foltriiny  knees,  and  runne  streyght  to  the  marke  th.at  is  set 
before  yoM.—  Udal.  Hebruss,  c.  12. 

Whan  the  Emperor  had  ended  his  said  recommendacions. 
the  day  began  to  springe,  and  his  eie  strynges  began  to 
breake,  &  his  tongue /i,u«crei/,  and  his  handes  shooke. 

Golden  Boke,  c.  47. 

How  can  the  uncorrupt  and  majestic  law  of  God,  bearing 
in  her  hand  the  wages  of  life  and  death,  harbour  such  a  re- 
pugnance within  herself,  as  to  require  an  unexempted  and 
impartial  obedience  to  all  her  decrees,  either  from  us  or 
from  our  Mediator,  and  yet  debase  herself  to  fauller  so 
many  ages  with  circumcis'd  adtdteries  by  unclean  and  slub- 
bering permissions.— .l/i/fon.  Doclrineof  Divrce,h.\\.c.  13. 

Wee  found  in  a  nouke  remote  farre  out  of  the  way  one  ' 
Bouldior  lying  hid  alone  by  himselfe:  who  being  presented 
unto  our  captain,  faltered  in  hia  speech  for  feare,  so  that  his  , 
V9rd3  hung  nijt  together.— .fftiWond.  dmmianui,  p.  114. 


But  bycause  that  Samuel  shuUle  be  famed  abroad  to  haue 
bene  promysed  and  borne  by  myracle,  he  was  receyued  of 
Hell  the  hygh  presto,  and  offered  as  a  peculvar  gyfte  to  God, 
to  be  more  dylygently  loked  Xu.—Bale.  Apologie,  fol.  69. 

There  haue  been  diuers  sonnes  of  Rome,  whiche  beyng  in 
stiaunge  countreies,  haue  doen  great  profite  to  the  eomon 
welth,  and  no  lesse  famed  throughout  the  worlde,  which 
.after  thei  were  retourned  to  their  own  houses,  haue  spilt 
more  bloud  in  innocents,  than  thei  had  done  before  of  the 
Barbaricns.— Go/rfen  Boke,  c.  13. 

I  answere  that  Master  Wyclife  was  noted  whvie  he  was 
lyuynge,  to  be  a  man  iint  onely  of  mate  fam^,us  doctryne, 
but  also  of  a  very  syucere  lyfe  and  coniiersacio. 

A  Bnke  made  by  John  Fryth,  fol.  19. 

This  is  certaine  and  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  being 
the  publick  reader  of  diuinitie  in  the  uniuersitie  of  Oxford 
was  for  the  rude  time  wherein  he  lined, /(jmokj/;/ reuuted 
for  a  great  clearke,  a  deepe  schooleman,  and  no  less  expert 
in  all  kind  of  philosophy. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  3S10.  John  Wickliffe,  his  History. 

Unto  this  heauenly  matter  there  was  specially  deputed  a 
tendre  young  virgin,  not  set  forth  to  the  world  with  ahoun- 
daunce  of  riches  or  possessions,  not  hy  famousness  of  name, 
not  portlynesse  of  lyfe,  nc  with  the  other  thynges  whiche 
this  world  vseth  to  haue  in  highe  regarde.  but  endowed  with 
excellent  venues  of  the  minde,  the  whiche  doe  make  3  man 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  GoA.—Vdat.  Luke.  c.  1. 

A  mischiefe  Fame,  there  is  none  else  so  swift ; 

That  mouing  growes.  and  flitting  gathers  force  : 

First  small  for  dred,  snne  after  climes  the  skies  : 

Stayeth  on  earth,  and  hides  her  bed  in  cloudes. 

Surrey,  rirgile.  JEnels,  b.  iv. 

This  wit  Futelli  brings  a  suit  of  love 

From  Levidolche,  one,  however  mask'd 

In  colourable  privacy,  Isfam'd 

Tile  Lord  .\dunii's  pensioner,  at  least. 

Ford.  The  Lady's  Trial,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Mar.  'Why,  art  thou  fam'd  for  any  valour  ? 

Bes.  Fam'd  !  I.  I  warrant  you. 

Mar.  I'me  e'en  heartily  glad  on't,  I  have  been  with  thee 
e're  since  thou  cam'st  to  th'  wars,  and  this  is  the  first  word 
that  ever  I  heard,  prethee  who /omra  thee  ? 

Beaum.  S;  Flelch.  King  S;  No  King,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Z).  Zan.  Madam,  'tis  true,  that  absent  at  Madrid, 

The  custom  ofthe  Court,  and  vanity, 

Embark'd  me  lightly  in  a  gallantry 

With  the  most/am'rf  of  beauties  there,  Elvira. 

riiyby.  Elvira,  Act  v. 

Julius  Cajsar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid  asleep 
his  industry  and  preparations,  by  a  fame  that  he  cunnindy 
gave  out,  how  Cesar's  own  soldiers  loved  him  not;  a'nd 
being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  hj  came  into  Italy. 

Bacon.  Fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Fame, 
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FAM 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  Laborious  days  ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  tlie  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 

And  sUts  the  thin-spun  life  Milton.  Lycidai. 

Petilt.  That  man  that  loves  not  this  day. 
And  hugs  not  in  his  arms  the  noble  danger. 
May  he  dye  fameless  and  forgot. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  iii.  ic.  2, 
Arabia  may  be  happy  in  the  death 
Of  her  reviving  plienix  ;  in  tlie  breath 
or  cool  Favonius,  fuiuous  be  the  grove 

For  that  let  us  he  fam'd.        Hubinyton.  Castara,  pt.  il. 

She  that  with  silver  springs  for  ever  fills 

The  shady  groves,  sweet  meddowes,  and  the  hills, 

From  whose  continuall  store  such  pooles  are  fed, 

As  in  the  land  for  seas  arefamonscd. 

Brown.  The  Inner  Temple  Masque. 
Marvellous  piece  of  divinity  !  and  well  worth  that  the  land 
should  pay  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  for,  in  a  bishnprick ; 
although  I  read  of  n.  sophister  among  the  Greeks  that  was 
so  dear,  neither  Hippias  nor  Protagoras,  nor  any  whom  the 
Socratic  school  famously  refuted  without  hire. 

Milton.  Season  of  Church  Government,  b.  i,  c.  .i. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  fam'd  in  the  North  for  his  zeal  in  religion, 
and  his  care  of  his  flock,  was  sent  for  up  to  court,  to  pi'each 
before  the  King. — Sirype.  Memorials,  an.  1552. 

Macrobius  too  relates  Ihe  vision  sent 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with  fam'd  event ; 
Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies. 
And  adds  that  dreams  are  often  prophesit  s, 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
In  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear, 
Speak  it  in  whispers,  least  a  Greek  should  hear. 
Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Since  you  do  me  the  favour  to  dedre  a  name  from  me, 
take  that  of  Corinna.  if  you  please  ;  I  mean  not  the  lady 
with  whom  Ovid  was  in  love,  but  ihe  famous  Tlieban  Poetess, 
who  overcame  Pindar  five  times,  as  historians  tell  us. 

Dryden.  To  Mrs.  E.  Thomas,  Nor.  1693. 

He  [W.  Thome]  was  reputed  eminent,  not  only  for  his 
incomparable  skill  in  the  oriental  sacred  tongues  by  men 
unmatchable  in  them  (worthily /am'j«sed  on  this  side  and. 
beyond  the  sea),  but  also  for  other  learning. 

Wood.  A  then.  Oxon. 

Fame  is  a  blessing  only  in  relation  to  the  qualities,  and 
the  persons  that  give  it,  since  otherwise  the  tormented 
prince  of  Devils  himself  were  as  happy  as  he  is  miserable  ; 
and  fnm'iusiiess  unattended  with  endearing  causes  is  a  qua- 
lity so  undesirable,  that  even  infamy  and  folly  can  confer  it. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

It  may  be  fit  that  I  should  set  out  wiUi  reminding  j'ou, 
that  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  began  and  established  the 
fame  and  glory  of  his  life  upon  the  very  cause  which  my 
unfortunate  clients  were  engaged  in,  and  that  he  left  it  as 
an  inheritance  to  the  present  minister  of  the  crown,  as  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  and  glory  after  him;  and  his  fame 
and  glory  were  accordingly  raised  upon  it. 

Erskine.  Speech  on  the  Trial  of  Hardy. 

He  [Du  Fresnoy]  had  read  his  poem  to  the  best  painters 
in  all  places  through  which  he  passed,  and  particularly  to 
Albano  and  Guercino.  then  at  Uologiia :  and  he  consulted 
several  xaea  famous  for  tlieir  skill  in  polite  literature. 

Mason.  Life  of  Monsieur  Du  Fresnoy. 


FAMI'LIAR,  a(^-. - 
Fami'liar,  n. 
Fami'liarv,  adj. 
Familia'ritt. 
Fami'liarly. 
Fami'liarize,  v. 
Fa'.mii.y. 
Fa'milism. 
F.a'milist. 
Fa'mulative,  adj. 
or  collected  together; 


Fr.  Famille,  familier  ,- 
It.  Famiylia,  famiyliare ; 
Sp.  Familiu,  familiar  ; 
Lat.  Familiaris,  from  fa- 
milia ,-  Gr.  'Ofit\ia,  from 
6p.i\o?,  an  assembly,  a  ga- 
thering ;  from  o/ios,  and 
i'.T),  a  crotvd,  a  multitude. 
A  fnmih/, — 

-Many  assembled,  gathered 
U'ldor  the  sai-.ie  household. 


ofthe  same  kin  or  kind,  or  lineage. 

Familiar,  adj domestic,  living  together,  as  of 

one  fa  mill/ ,  and  thus,  well  known  to,  or  acquainted 
with,  each  other  :  free  from,  or  without  restraint 
or  ceremony;  frse,  unceremonious,  unrestrained; 
common,  frequent, 

Familiar,  n.  is  applied  to  a  supposed  demon  or 
spirit,  who  serves  as  a.  familiar  or  domestic  attend- 
ant ; — to  an  officer  ofthe  Inquisition. 

Familism,  famiUat,  —  see  the  quotation  from 
Baker. 

Famuler  fo,    in    Chaucer,— a    domestic    foe; 


FAM 

Famulate  is,  in  the  old  vocabulary  of  Cockeram, 
to  serve ;  and  famulative,  iii  Cudworth,  is — 
serving,  aiding,  abetting. 

Fill  wel  beloved,  ani  familiar  was  he 

With  fraukeleiiis  over  al  in  his  countree. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v.  21C. 

This  jonge  monk,  that  was  so  faire  of  face, 

Acquainted  was  so  with  this  goode  man, 

Sithen  that  hire  firste  knowlege  began, 

Tliat  in  his  hous  as  familiar  was  he. 

As  it  possible  is  any  friend  to  be. 

Id.  Tlie  SJiijimnimes  Tale,  v.  12,901. 

Lo  in  aduersity,  thilke  been  his  foes  that  glosed  and 
seemed  frendes  in  wealth :  thus  arne  his  familiars  his  foes 
&  his  enemies  ;  and  nothing  is  werse  ne  move  naughty  for 
to  annoy,  than  is  a. familiar  enemy.— /d.  Test.  ofLoue,  b.  ii. 

p  with  hem 


O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredelli : 

0  famuler  fo,  that  his  service  bedeth  ! 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9C58. 

1  Nebucadnezar,  happye  and  prosperous  in  ray  familie, 
and  ryche  in  my  palace,  did  see  a  dreaine  so  ferefuli,  that  my 
thoughtes  in  my  bedde  troubled  my  bead  greuously. 


And  this  he  received  from  certain  of  their  own  familiars, 
as  he  called  them,  and  their  privy  conveyers,  but  now 
repentant. — Sinjpe.  Mem.  Q.  Mary,  an.  15j3, 

We  should,  as  learned  poets  use, 

Invoke  th'  assistance  of  some  Muse; 

However  Critics  count  it  sillier 

Than  Jugglers  talking  to  familiar.— Iliidibraa,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

All  this  was  before  his  [Horace]  acquaintance  with  Ma;- 
cenas,  and  his  introduction  into  the  court  of  Augustus,  and 
the  familiarity  of  that  great  emperor. 

Dryden.  Oriyiii  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Our  blessed  Lord  has  told  us,  that  he  and  the  Father  are 
one;  ti.at  Khosomir  liatli  sten  him  hath  seen  the  Father, 

th,,t  :     1^  i:;  ;in'  I  ,.■....,  .;'hl  iheFathc 


nscir, 


says 


He  called  Diuitiacus  vnto  biin .  !. is  accus- 
tomed interpreters,  commoned  «  .  '  ~  Valerius 
Troacillus,  chiefe  gouernour  of  tn:  (Im:,,,!!  l''uuince  in 
Gallia,  his  /ami/ior  friend  whom  be  diiefly  uuited  vnto  in 
al  ihinges.—Coldyng.  Ctesar,  fol.  1j. 

He  saide  to  her  in  sport  that  ye  Gods  gaue  him  good 
aduice :  and  thereupon  called  back  his  familiars,  and  .-^at 
drynking  till  it  was  two  houves  after  day  light. 

■      "    ■    ■      •'     ■■  :s,  fol.  227. 


■elide.  Qiiinta 


This  grudge  was  perceiued,  by  their  mutuall  frendes, 
whiche  by  ciiarytable  e.ihortacion  and  godly  aduertisemeiit, 
exhorted  ilieim  to  renewe  tlieir  old  loue  and  famylyari/lye, 
and  to  mete  and  enteruieu,  in  some  place  decent  and  con- 
uameni.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  12. 

But  vc  that  knowe  me  nerer  &,raore  familiarly,  who  doe 
ye  sale'  y'  I  am!  There  Peter  being  more  ardet  and  fyerie 
then  the  residue,  made  answer  in  y'«  name  of  them  al :  we 
know  the  to  be  Messias,  whom  God  hath  enoincted  with  al 
Ueauenly  giftes  of  grace. — Vdal.  Luke,  c.  U. 

Mur.  Ju,i.  My  lord,  the  family  of  the  Mortiraores 
Are  not  so  poor,  but,  would  they  sell  their  land, 
Could  levy  men  enough  to  anger  you. — Marlow.  Kdw.  II. 
Nov  is  't  inconstancie  to  change 

For  what  is  better,  or  to  make 
(By  searching)  what  before  was  strange, 

Familiar,  for  the  use's  sake. 

B.  Jotison.  ll'oi 


lac 


•Stan 


Thus  your  aunt  of  Burgundy, 

Your  dutchess  aunt  inform'd  her  nephew  ;  so 

The  lesson  prompted,  and  well  coiui'd,  was  mouliled 

Into  familiar  dialogue,  oft  relicaised. 

Till,  learnt  by  heart,  'tis  no'tr  received  for  truth. 

Jo;-,/.  Perliin  Warbeck,  Activ.  Sf.  2. 
Mel.  Dost  know  tliat  spirit .'  'tis  a  gtttve  familiar, 
And  talk'il  I  know  not  wliat. 

Id.  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

I  have  discovered,  that  a  fam'd  familiarity  in  great  ones 
i.^  a  note  of  certain  usurpation  on  the  lessc.  For  great  and 
popuUar  men  faine  themselves  to  bee  servants  to  others,  to 
make  those  slaves  to  them.— S.  Junso;i.  Discoveries. 

Intending,  though  it  be  the  highest  and  uttermost  point 

of  Christian  philosophy,  to  familiarise  it  [final  resignation 

to  ourselves]  between  us  as  much  as  I  can,  and  to  address 

it  in  form  of  a  letter  to  yourself.— /ic/i2«/<i-  IVotlon.  p.  478. 

We  have  descended 

Somewhat  (as  we  may  term  it)  too  fumiliariij 

From  justice  of  our  birthright,  to  examine 

The  force  of  your  allegiance,— sir,  we  have,— 

But  tind  it  short  of  dutr. 

Ford.  Ferhin  Warleck,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Yet  it  pleas'd  God  to  make  him  see  all  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  by  discovering  this  v.-liich  they  exti'  >'■"  n,>  i  ,'i\    ,;  ,■, 
and  to  make  him  the  beginner  of  a  refonv!, 
kingdom,  by  first  asserting  into  his  /»;//  .   i   ;    , 

right  of  just  divorce.—il/;((oM  Doctrine  ••/ I  ■ .  ,ii,i  ^li. 

At  this  time  [23  Eliz.]  there  arose  up  in  IlfiHaiid  a  cmain 
sect,  naming  themselves,  the  Family  of  Love,  who  persuaded 
their  followers,  that  those  only  who  were  adopted  into  their 
family  were  elected.— Baker.  Chronicle,  an.  1602. 

Such  mystical,  mist-all  and  niissc-all  interpreters  are  our 
familisis  in  these  times,  by  vnseasonable  and  vnreasonable 
allegories,  raysing  mysts  ouer  the  Scripture  sense,  which 
thereby  they  misse  and  cannot  iinde. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  J.  c.  3. 

This  was  their  constant  way  of  working  miracles,  inso- 
much that  the  Jewish  exorcists  taking  notice  of  it,  they  also 
called  over  them  that  had  familiar  spirits,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  saying.  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul 
preaches,  Acts,  xix.  ll.—Bji.  Bevcridge,  vol.  ii. 


The  whole  world  is  the  house  and  family  of  God  :  and  in 
this  gteat  family  of  the  universe  good  angels  and  good  men 
are,  by  way  of  eminence,  styled  the  sons  of  God  and  his  first- 
born.—C/urAe,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  123. 

Hereby  the  divine  creative  power  is  made  too  cheap  and 
prostituted  a  thing,  as  heing  famnlative  ahvaies  to  brutish, 
and  many  times  to  unlawful  lusts. 

Cudicorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  45. 


But  Sot 
the  Devil 


:  v.as  observed)  an  heresy  much 
nil  genius  of  vulgar  capacities, 
.  >,jnietimes,  to  change  his  en- 

.  i!ifie,  to  set  up  his  standard  in 

-South,  vol.  V.  Ser.  3. 


Antinomianism,  as  both  experience  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  has  sufficiently  taught  us,  seldom  ends  but  mfamilism. 
Id.  lb. 
The  lawn-rob'd  prelate  and  the  plain  presbyter, 
Ere-while  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
That  some  rude  interposing  rock  had  split. 

Blair.  The  Grave. 

Since  we  have  been  familiarized  to  the  study  of  land- 
scape, we  hear  less  of  what  delighted  om"  sportsmen  an- 
cestors— a  line  open  country. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  7. 

Of  the  family  of  Isaac  Oliver  I  find  no  certain  account, 
nor  is  it  of  any  importance;  he  was  a  genius;  and  they 
transmit  more  honour  by  blood  than  they  can  receive. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  7. 


F.VMINE,  H.  A 
Fa'siish,  v.        \1 

F.i'MISHME.NT.  )    I 


Fr.  Famine;   It.  Fame;   Lat. 
Fames;   according  to  Perottus, 
a™  tou   ^a7-€ii',    because   he 
who  labours  xm&er  famine,  desires  (pay-av,  i.  o.  to 
c-at. 

Hunger  ;    a  craving  for  food  ;   starvation,  scar- 
city, dearth  or  want  of  food. 


Al  shuide  hire  children  sterven  tor  famine. 
Nay,  I  wol  drinke  the  licour  of  the  vine, 
And  have  a  joly  wenche  in  every  toun. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardontres  Tale,  v.  12,385. 

But  deadly  warre  hath  his  couine 

Of  pestilence,  and  of  famine, 

Of  pouertee  and  of  all  wo. — Ganger.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Moreouer  the  yearth  itselfe,  as  though  it  were  not  content 
to  nourish  so  wicked  and  vngodlie  people,  shal  be  shaken 
with  yearthquakes,  and  so  shall  there  be  in  sondry  places 
of  the  worlde,  greate  dearthe  and  famyne,  because  it  shall 
denye  men  theyr  natural  foode  and  sustenaunce. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  13. 

There  was  no  bread  in  al  the  lande,  for  the  devlh  was 
exceedj-nge  sovc  ;  so  yt  the  land  of  Egypte.  and  the  land  of 
Canaan,  were  famyshyd  by  reason  of  the  derth. 

Bible,  1561.  Genesis,  c.  47. 

To  be  without  pestelence,  warre  and  famishment,  and  all 
maner  other  abhominable  diseases  &  plagues  pertayne  to  vs 
as  well  as  to  them,  if  we  keepe  our  temporall  lawes. 

Tyndall.  IVorkcs,  p.  200. 

And  Eliah  went  to  sliewe  him  selfe  vnto  Ahab,  for  there 
was  a  great  famyshment  in  Samaria. 

Bible,  1551.  3  Kings,  c.  18. 

As  when  two  tygers  prickt  with  hunger's  rage 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beast's  fresh  spoyle, 

On  which  they  weene  their /awiHe  to  asswage. 
And  g.ainc  a  feastfuU  guerdon  of  their  toile. 

Spenser.  Faeiie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


Y'ou  must  have  patience,  royall  Agrippina. 

Ayr.  1  must  liave  vengeance,  first :  and  that  were  nectar 
I'nto  my  famish'd  spirits.— JB.  Jonson.  Sejanui,  Act  iv. 
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^  Fr.  Van;  It.  Vanno ;  Ger. 
V  Wanne ;  Dut.  Wanne.  Wan, 
J  "A.  S.  Fanne,  ventilabrum,  van- 


FAN 

Eleuen  of  our  men,  after  much  misery  and  famUhment 
(which  killed  some  of  them  in  the  way)  got  to  Coro. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  ix.  c.  3.  6.  2. 
So  shipwreck'd  passengers  escape  to  land. 
So  looit  they,  when  on  the  bare  beach  they  stand 
Dropping  and  cold,  and  their  first  fear  scarce  o'er 
'Expecting  famine  on  a  desert  shore. 

Dryden.  Prol.  The  first  Day  of  Acting  after  the  Fire. 

Horace  had  ease  and  plenty  when  he  writ. 

And  free  from  cares  for  money  or  for  meat, 

Did  not  expect  his  dinner  from  his  wit ; 

'Tis  true  ;  but  verse  is  cherish'd  by  the  great, 

And  now  none  famish  who  deserve  to  eat. 

Id.  Threnodia  Augustalis. 
Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need. 
On  pressing  want,  on  famines  powerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 

Langhorn.  The  Country  Justice,  pt.  i. 
Forcibly  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess, 
They  meet  with  little  pity,  no  redress  ; 
Plung'd  in  the  stream  they  lodge  upon  the  mud, 
Food  for  the  famish'd  rovers  of  the  flood. 

Couper.  Charity. 

FAN,  V. 

F.^N,  n. 

F.Vn.mng, 

H!(,s,  a  fanne  or  vanne,  to  winnow  and  clean  com 

withall,"  (Somner.)     "And  Hjs  yanw  ys  on  hys 

handa."     "  Whos  xcynewinq   tool   in   his  bond," 

(Wic.  Liihe,  iii.  17.)     The  Lat.  Vannusi?,  derived 

from  the  Gr.  BaW-nv,  to  cast  or  throw,  (Vos- 

siiis;)  and  means — 

Any  thing  thrown,  so  as  to  strike,  and  thus, 
move  the  air;  to  blow  gently;  to  tomnow.  See 
Winnow. 

Upon  this  word  in  Chaucer's  Manciples  Pro- 
logue, Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  that  the  thing  meant 
is  the  qnintaiyie,  which  is  called  a  fan  or  van,  from 
its  turning  round  like  a  weathercock. 
And  strouted  as  n.  fanne  large  and  brode. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3313. 


The  king  gaue  our  captaine  at  his  departure  a  plume  or 
fanne  of  herushawes  feathers  died  in  red. 

Ilackluyl.  Voyages,  vol  iii,  p.  303. 

My  being  heere  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence. 

Shall  I  stav  heere  to  doo't !  no,  no.  although 

The  ayre  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house. 

And  angels  ollic'd  all. 

Shakespaire.  All's  Well  thai  Ends  Well,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 

From  noon  ;  and  gentle  aires,  due  at  their  hour, 

To/«n  the  earth  now  wak'd,  and  usher  in 

The  evening  cool.  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

Nature  worketh  in  vs  all  a  loue  to  our  owne  counsels,  the 
contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  infiame  that  loue. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Polilie,  Pref. 

Others  take  this  fanning  (Luke,  iii.  )6, 17)  for  that  dis- 
covery which  shall  be  made  at  the  d;iy  of  judgment,  but  to 
me  it  seems  clear  to  be  in  this  life,  whilst  the  corn  is  on  the 
floor,  as  the  several  degrees  of  this  comparison  do  show. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  V.  pt.  ii.  p.  m 


lug. 


ofLo 


pt. 


Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and 
sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them  :  to  the  end  there 
fore  that  ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which 
they  bear,  I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of 
young  women  iu  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the 
most  fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now  practised  at 
court.— 5iJfc(a(or,  No.  102. 

The  grateful  fair  the  hero's  worth  confess'd  ; 

Love  found  admittance  in  her  gentle  breast; 

His  early  virtues  rais'd  her  first  desire  ; 

His  manly  beauty  fann'd  the  blameless  fire. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  vi. 

I  find  little  of  her  work  [Magdalen  Pas]  but  a  very  scarce 
little  head  in  my  own  collection,  representing  the  Lady  C.i- 
therine,  at  that  time  Marchioness,  afterwards  Duchess,  of 
Buckingham,  with  a  feather /a«. 

Walpole.  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  v. 

Foes  to  the  Dryads,  they  remorseless  fell 

Each  shrub  of  shade,  each  tree  of  spreading  root. 

That  woo  the  first  glad  fannings  of  the  breeze. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i. 

FANA'TICK,  H.  ^  Ft.  Fanatique ;  It  Fana- 
Fana'tick,  adj.  I  tico ;  Sp.  Fanatico  ,■  Lat. 
Fana'ticism.  \Fanalicus,  a  priest,    from 

Fana'tical,  o(//'.  f  Fanum,  a  temple;  then 
Fana'ticai.ly.  applied  (says  Vc.ssius)/Mn- 

Fana'ticalness.    J  oso  et  insane,  to  the  furious 
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or  raving  and  insane ;  because,  when  about  to 
deliver  tlie  oracles,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
seized  with  a  divine  fury ;  and  this  opinion  they 
coniirmed  by  the  frequent  shaking  of  the  head, 
and  other  actions  indicating  madness. 

Anv  one  raving  or  insane  ;  wildly  enthusiastic  : 
a  wild,  irrational  enthusiast. 

A  Christen  mannis  obedycnce  standeth  not  in^tl'e  fulfyll- 
yng  of  fanaticalt  vowes,  as  they  haue  bene  vsed,  better 
broken  than  kepte,  but  in  the  faythfuU  obseruation  of  God's 
holy  preceptes,  declared  by  Chiiste  in  liys  Gospel!. 

Bale.  Apolorjy,  fol.  96. 

Pretending  to  be  the  setter  of  France  at  freedome,  and  a 
God,  (for  so  he  intitled  himself,)  he  had  dvawen  already 
together  eight  thousand  men.  and  began  to  waste  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  iEduans  :  but  that  graue  and  wise  city,  assem- 
bling the  choice  of  their  youth  with  some  of  Vitellius's 
cohorts,  discomfited  that  fannlical  multitude. 


Tac. 


IS.  Hislor 
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No  wonder  then  in  the  reforming  of  a  church,  which  is 
never  brought  to  effect  without  the  tierce  encounter  of  truth 
and  falsehood  together,  if  (as  it  were  the  splinters  and  shares 
of  so  violent  a  jousting,)  there  fall  from  between  the  shock 
many  fond  errors  and  fanatic  opinions. 

Millon.  Reason  0/  Cliurdt  Government,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

The  men  shaking  and  wagging  their  bodies  too  and  fro 
after  a  finialicall  fashion,  as  if  they  were  bestraught  and 
out  of  tiieir  right  wits,  seeme  to  divine  and  tell  things  to 
come.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1031. 

There  is  a  treasury  of  merits  in  the  fanalick  church,  as 
well  as  in  the  papist,  and  a  pennyworth  to  be  had  of  saint- 
sliip,  honesty,  and  poetiy,  for  the  lewd,  the  factious,  and  the 
blockheads. — Dr-jdai.  Pief.  lo  Absalom  Sf  Achitophel. 

Nay  they  are  finiaiichs  too,  however  that  word  seem  to 
have  a  more  peculiar  respect  to  something  of  a  Deity :  all 
atheists  being  that  blind  Goddess,  Nature's  fanaticks'. 

Cudwartk.  Intellectual  System,  p.  134. 

And  thus  I  have  shewen.  under  five  material  heads,  that 
the  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  works  of  God,  promotes  the 
greatest  interests  of  religion  ;  and  by  the  three  last  it  appears 
how  fundamentally  opposite  it  is  to  all  schism  and  fana- 
ticism, which  are  made  up  and  occasioned  by  superstition, 
enthusiasm,  and  ignorant  perverse  disputings. 

Glanvill,  Essay  4.  s.  3. 

From  hence  weak  and  wicked  men  have  taken  the  handle 
to  ascribe  all  religion  to  enthusiasm  orfaiiaticism;  that  is, 
to  a  kind  of  phrensy  or  dotage. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  CI. 

Indeed  all  claims  to  any  internal  notices  exclusive  of  God's 
written  word,  whether  they  be  entitled  inspiration,  or  inter- 
nal revelation,  or  inward  light,  or  reason,  or  infallibility,  or 
M  hat  else  soever  ;  I  say,  all  such  claims  brought  to  exclude 
Scripture,  are  enthusiaslick  rmifaTmtical.  false  and  vain. 
Id.  lb.  vol.  viii.  p.  67. 

That  temper  of  propliancness,  whereby  a  man  is  disposed 
to  contemn  and  despise  all  religion  (how  slightly  soever 

ftinaliciilness,  and  idolatry. —  Wilkins.  Xat.  Ih'tif/.  b.  ii.  c.  J. 

It  is  common  with  them  to  dispute  as  if  they  were  in  a 
conflict  with  some  of  those  exploded  fanaticks  of  slavery, 
■who  formerly  maintained  what  I  believe  no  creature  now 
maintains,  that  the  crown  is  held  by  divine,  hereditary,  and 
indefeasible  right. — Burke.  On  tlie  French  Bevolution. 

These  old  fanaticks  of  single  arbitrary  power  dogmatized 
as  if  hereditary  royalty  was  the  only  lawfuU  government  in 
the  world,  just  as  our  nev,'  fanaticks  of  popular  arbitrary 
power  maintain,  that  a  popular  election  is  the  sole  lawful! 
source  of  authority. — Id.  lb. 

Tho'  all  these  reason-worshippers  profess 

To  guard  against /(r^m/ica^  excess. 

Enthusiastic  heat,  their  favourite  theme. 

Draws  their  attention  to  the  cold  extreme. 

Byrom.  Thoughts  upon  Human  Reason. 

When  men  are  furiously  anifunaticalli/fonA  of  an  object, 
they  ^vill  prefer  it,  as  Is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace,  to 
their  oM'u  property,  and  to  tlieir  own  lives  ;  and  can  there 
be  a  doubt  in  such  a  case  that  they  would  prefer  it  to  the 
peace  of  their  country  ? — Burke.  Petition  of  the  Unitarians. 

From  the  consequences  of  the  genius  of  Henry  Duke  of 
Visco  did  the  British  American  empire  arise,  an  empire 
which,  unless  retarded  by  the  illiberal  and  inhuman  spirit 
of  religious  fanaticism,  will  in  a  few  centuries  perhaps  he 
the  glory  of  the  world.— TlficWe .  Introduction  lo  the  Luciad. 

FA'NCY,  y.       "1       Variously  written,— Fans//, 

F.-i'NCY,  n.  I  fantastj,  phantasy.     Fr.  Fan- 

F.^'nciful.  I  taisie  :   It.  awA  &-p.  Fantasia ; 

Fa'ncifully.       >  hoi.  Phantasia  ;    Gr.  ^avra- 

Fa'.ncifulness.    I  o-ia,   airo  tov  (paiveadat,  to  ap- 

Fa'nciless.        J   pear;   because  (says  Vossius) 

the  forms  of  the  things  of  which  we  have,  or  thinii 

we  have,  sensations,  intus  apparent.    See  Fantasy. 

To  talte  or  apprehend  ;  to  perceive  or  conceive 

the  forms  or  images  of  things ;  to  think,  conceive 

\0L.  I, 
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or  imagine  ;  to  depicture,  delineate,  or  portray, 
the  forms  or  images,  the  qualities  or  appearances 
of  things  ;  to  appropriate  them  to  other  things  ; 
sometimes  restricted  to — pleasing  qualities ;  and 
thus,  to  fancy,  or  have  a  fancy  for,  is  to  like,  to 
have  a  liking  or  desire  for ;'  sometimes  opposed  to, 
or  distinguished  from, — to  reason  strictly,  to  argue 
convincingly  ;  and  thus,  to  assume,  to  suppose,  to 
take  for  granted. 

See  the  poetical  description  of  Fancy  in  the 
quotation  from  Milton. 

To  fancy,  as  distinguished  from  imagination, 
may  be  ascribed  the  province  of  personifying,  and 
of  investing  the  personification,  with  the  qualities 
of  real  beings. 

■Which  mercie  lie  had  afore  promised  by  his  word  (being 
vttered  by  the  mouthes  of  the  prophetes)  to  the  people  of 
Israeli,  whom  as  a  people  more  derely  beloued  and  fansied 
'     '  '  tooth,  he  doeth  in  Holy  Scriptures  call 


—  Udal.  Luke, 


And  if  we  agree  with  the  philosophers  that  there  is  {mate- 
ria prima)  whiche  in  all  thinges  is  one  and  altereth  not,  but 
as  a  newe  forme  cummeth,  taketh  a  newe  name,  fansinge 
that  as  one  waue  in  the  water  thrusteth  away  another,  so 
doth  one  fourme  another. 

Bp.  Gardner,  fol.  137.  Of  Transubstanliation. 

And  being  moued  with  their  light  reports  and  here-sayes, 
they  fal  to  counsel  oftentimes  euen  of  most  weighty  mat- 
ters :  wherof  they  must  needs  repent  them  by  and  by  after, 
seeing  they  are  so  fondly  led  by  vncertaine  rumors,  and  that 
divers  persons  tell  the  forged  newes  to  fede  their  fanci'es 
■wlthtLll—Goldynff-  Ccesar,  fol.  87. 

The  poets  seeke  to  profiit  tliee 
or  please  thy  f«nsi>  well. 

Or  at  one  time  things  of  proffit 
and  pleasaunce  both  to  tell. 

Drant.  Horace.   The  Arte  of  Poctrye. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both. 

They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fansie  that  they  feel 

Divinitie  within  them  breeding  wings. 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  Eanh.—iVilton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Either  while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fan- 
cied descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with 
artful  and  unimanageable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well- 
studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer. — Id.  Of  Education. 

I  dare  not  force  aflfection,  or  presume 

To  censure  her  discretion,  that  looks  on  me 

As  a  weak  man,  and  not  her  fanci/'s  idol. 

Massinger.  The  Bondman,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
riay  with  yoiir/«?ic;ra :  and  in  them  behold, 
Vpon  the  hempen  tackle,  sliip-boyes  climbing ; 
Heare  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd  ;  behold  the  threaden  sayles. 
Borne  with  tli'  inuisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea, 
Bresting  the  lofty  surge.— S/Va/.c-/)Cff)-e.  Hen.  V.  t'horus. 
.  But  know,  tliiit  in  the  soule 


Will.  :,    Ii  .•    ,,i    .  /M  •        ••   ,.'•   •     .,;, 

Whitl,  Uc.l^u'l,?Jo>liiu,^  01  .a.-jujiiiUiji  ii.aucs 
All  what  we  allirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  tljen  retires 
Into  her  privat  cell,  when  nature  rests. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

Not  only  the  melancholickand  iXie  fanciful,  but  the  grave 
and  the  sober,  whose  judgments  we  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect to  be  t.ninted  by  their  imaginations,  have  from  their 
own  knowledge  and  experience  made  reports  of  this  nature. 
Glanvill,  Ess.  6.  5.  6. 

Albertus  Magnus,  as  I  remember,  with  somewhat  curio- 
sity, and  somewhat  tran.^ported  with  too  much  fancifulness 
towards  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  motions  and  astro- 
logical calculations,  supposeth  that  religion  hath  had  its 
successive  alterations  and  seasons  according  to  certain  pe- 
riodical revolutions  of  the  planets. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  168. 
Others,  whom  avaricious  thoughts  bewitch. 

Consume  their  time  to  multiply  their  gains : 
And,  fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich. 
Neglect  the  end  of  life  to  get  the  means. 

Walsh.  Retirement. 
Every  opinion  concerning  the  divine  nature  or  perfections 
which  is  in  itself  absurd  and  unintelligible,  is  just  so  far 
hurtful  to  religion,  as  it  diverts  men  from  the  pracrice  of  the 
law  of  righteousness,  by  filling  them  with  a  childish  and 
superstitious  imagination,  that  God  is  pleas'd  with   their 
pretending  or  fansying  that  they  believe  they  know  not  what. 
Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  35. 
■niiile  in  dark  ignorance  we  lay,  afraid 
Ot  fanci,s.  ghosts,  and  eve)7  empty  shade. 
Great  Hobbes  appear'd,  and  by  plain  Reason's  light 
Put  such  fantastic  forms  to  shameful  flight. 

Suckinghamthire,  On  Mr,  Hol/bes  and  hii  Writing!. 
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And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with  dread 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years 

Even  in  broad  day-light  are  possess'd  with  fears  j 

And  shake  at  shadows /aHci/u/  and  vain 

As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign. 

Orgdcn.  Lucreiius,  b.  ii. 

Even  in  painting,  a  judicious  obscurity  in  some  things 
contributes  to  the  elfect  of  the  picture  ;  because  the  images 
in  painting  are  exactly  similar  to  tliose  in  nature;  and  in 
nature,  dark,  confused,  uncertain  images  have  a  greater 
power  on  the  fancy  to  form  the  grander  passions  than  those 
have  which  are  more  clear  and  determinate. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautifnl. 


These  shocking  extremes,  provoking  to 
another  kind,  speculations  are  let  loose  as  destructive  to  all 
authority,  as  the  former  are  to  all  freedom ;  and  every  go- 
vernment is  called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which  is  not 
formed  on  X\ieit  fancies.— Id.  Let.  to  t/ie  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 

I  love  a  /<i)!c;/«;  disorder 
And  straggling  out  of  rule  and  order; 
Impute  not  that  to  vacant  head. 
Of  what  I've  writ,  or  what  I've  said, 
Which  imputation  can't  be  true. 
Where  head  and  heart's  so  full  (if  you. 


For  wit  consists  in  ;r  i  :,.]-horic  images  in 
uncommon  yet  apt  alU:^  ',  :  unt  Egyptian  wis- 
dom did  in  hicroglypluc  -;  liibil,  1.      ,.,////  analogized. 

Wat  burton.   DiLtue  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

But  I  find  myself  called  upon,  by  the  way,  to  justify  the 
bishop  against  an  unexpected  accusation  of  a  late  author, 
who  charges  him  \i\\\\  fancifulness  and  presumption. 

Bp.  Hornc.   Works,  vol.  i.  Pref.  to  Sec.  Edition. 

Zounds  !  shall  a  pert,  or  bluff  important  wight, 
Whose  brain  is  fanciless,  whose  blood  is  white; 
A  mumbling  ape  of  taste;  prescribe  us  laws 
To  try  the  poets,  for  no  better  cause 
Than  that  he  boasts  per  ann.  ten  thousand  clear. 

Armstrong.   Taste. 

FANE.  Lat.  Fanum,  a  temple,  from  tli<j  Cv. 
i^aof,  by  transposition  ui'oi',  and  prefixing  the 
Digamma  Favov.  And  vaoy,  from  j'a-ti>',  habitarc 
to  inhabit,  to  dwell. 

The  habitation  or  abode,  (sc)  of  deified  per 
sonages ;  the  place  in  which  their  worship  is  per. 
formed  or  solemnized ;  a  temple. 

Also  written  ;)/ianc,  (qv.) 

This  most  religious  king  [Ethelbert]  with  mott  devout 

That  mighty  fane  to  Paul,  in  London  did  erect. 
And  privileges  gave,  this  temple  to  protect. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  11, 
"Vet  I  nor  honours  seek,  nor  rights  divine. 


vid.  Met.  b.  xiii. 


Prcud  castle,  to  thy  banner'd  bowers, 
Lo  !  picture  bids  her  glowing  powers 
Their  bold  historic  groupes  impart ; 
She  bids  th'  illuminated  pane, 
Along  thy  lofty-vaulted  fane. 
Shed  the  dim  blaze  of  radiance  richly  clear. 
Wurton.  Ode.  Far  the  Neu 

And  now  imperial  Charles,  with  grieving  eye 
Beheld  around  his  sl.aughter'd  people  lie  ; 
His  palace  burning,  and  \\Hfnncs  o'erthrown 
And  desolation  through  the  wretched  tov.  n 
Spread  wide  and  wider. — Hoole.  Orlando  Fu 


FANE,  or  >      „      ,- 
Vane.         \      See  Vane. 


O  stormy  people  unsad  and  ever  untrewe 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane. 

Chaucer.  The  Clcrkes  Tale,  v.  8572. 

FA'NFARON.  ■)  It.  Fanfarone ;  "  Fr.  Faii- 
Fanfarona'de.  )  farer, — to  sound  or  resound, 
as  trumpets ;  to  challenge  or  brave  one  with 
sound  of  trumpets  ;  to  brag,  vaunt ;  make  a  great 
flourish  or  bravado,"  (Cotgrave.)  'The  word,  savs 
Menage,  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  light,  inconstant, 
talkative  ;  one  who  promises  more  than  ho  can 
perform. 

Virgil  makes  .ffi:neas  a  bold  avower  of  his  owne  virtues  : 
Sum  pi  us  Mneas  famd  super  atliera  notus  ; 
which,  in  the  civility  of  our  poets  is  the  char.icter  of  a/jn/,;- 
ron  or  Hector:  for  with  us  the  knight  takes  occasion  to 
walk  out,  or  sleep,  to  avoid  the  vanity  of  telling  his  own 
story,  which  the  trusty  'squire  is  ever  to  pefonn  for  him. 

Brydcn.  On  Dramalick  Poesy. 

The  second  notification  was  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 

new  constitution;  accompanied  viiih  fanfaronades  in  the 

modern  style  of  tho  Pieiich  bureaus,  tUings  which  have 

SB 


FANG,  V.  ~\ 
Fang,  n.       I   i 
Fa'ngei..       I 
Fa'ngless.  J 


much  move  the  aii-  nnd  character  of  the  saucy  declamations 
of  their  clubs,  than  the  tone  of  regular  office. 

Burke.  Tkout/kts  on  French  Affairs. 

FANG,  V.  ^        Dut.  Vangen  ;     Ger.   Fangen  ,- 
A.  S.  Feng-an.    See  Finger. 
To  take,  seize,  or  grasp. 
To  unAerfang,  i.  e.   to  under- 
take, is  not  uncommon  in  our  early  writers.     See 
Underfano. 

To  Inglonil  with  him  thel  cam,  &  led  him  vnto  London, 
The  first  dome  he  fanged,  for  treson  was  he  drawen. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  329. 

Therefore  he  aLhor'd 

All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men. 
His  semblable,  yea  himselfe  Timon  disdaines. 
Destruction  phanri  mankinde. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Ham.  There's  letters  seal'd  :  and  my  two  school-fel- 

Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,— 
They  bear  the  mandate.— 7d.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
The  wild  bores  of  India  have  two  bowing  fangs  or  tuskes 
of  a  cubit  length  growing  out  of  their  mouth,  and  as  many 
out  of  their  forheads,  like  calves  homes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  52. 
Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lacke 
The  very  instruments  of  chasticement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  afaiiglesse  lion. 
May  olTer,  but  not  hold. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  IK  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn. 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn  ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  fasten'd /ani^s  in  blood  embru'd. 

Bryden.  Theodore  S,  Honoria. 

Scarce  sounds  so  far 

The  direful  fragor,  when  some  southern  blast 
Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep/aHpW,  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rock. 

Watts.  The  Victory  of  the  Poles. 
In  Poland,  liberty  is  subverted:  that  fair  portion  of  the 
creation  seized  by  the  relentless  fangs  of  despotism;  the 
wretched  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  same  situation  with  the 
other  slaves  of  their  new  masters,  and  in  order  to  add  insult 
to  cruelty,  enjoined  to  sing  Te  Deiim  for  the  blessings  thus 
conferred  upon  them. — Fox.  Speech,  Jan.  1794. 

FA'NGLE,  n.  '\       Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from 

F.\'ngled.  y  the  old  word  Fangles,  ccepta, 

Fa'ngleness,   J  and  this  from    A.  "S.  Feng-an, 

smcipere,  rem  aggredi,  capessere,  (sc.)  nova  ccepta. 

Applied  to — 

An  attempt  at  something  new  ;  a  foolish  inno- 
vation. 

The  word  is  of  rare  occurrence  without  the 
epithet  new. 

As  doeth  the  Tidife,  for  new  fanglenesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 

And  thus  it  standeth  the  in  hande  to  doo  so  muche  the 
rather  hycause  thou  art  called  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Ghospel 
being  not  yet  of  full  growen  age,  whiche  is  not  wonte  easylye 
to  swerue  into  newe  fangles,  but  thou  hast  ben  brought  vp 
(as  it  were)  euen  from  thy  vouth  in  the  favth  of  the  Ghospell 
and  in  good  learnyng.— I/da/.  Timothy,  c.  4. 

The  resydue  that  rests  vntoulde, 

the  remnaunte  that  remayne 
Of  this  new  fangtde  fickle  flocke, 

woulde  pose  and  put  to  paine 
The  fabling  Fables  tatling  tongne.—Drant.  Horace,  Sat. 2. 

They  diminysshe  nop  part  of  their  maiestie.  eyther  with 
nev;e  fanglenesse,  or  with  ouer  sumptuous  expences. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  couers. 

Shakespeare.  Ct/mbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
Their  curious  and  inconstant  new  fangleness  will  not  abide 
to  stay  it,  but  with  an  heady  importunity  labours  to  over- 
hasten  the  pace  of  God.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Saul  ^  Samuel. 

In  holyday  gown,  and  my  new-fangled  hat. 

Last  Monday  I  tript  to  the  fair; 
I  held  up  my  head,  and  I'll  tell  you  for  what, 

Brisk  Roger  I  guess'd  wou'd  be  there. 

Cunningham.  Holydav  G'fwn. 

F.VNNOM.  Ger.  Fane,  pnnnus  Vmens;  Goth. 
Fana.  "  Fr.  Fanon  ;  a  scarf-like  ornament  worn 
on  the  left  arm  of  a  sacrificing  priest,"  (Cotgrave.) 

She  is  in  lyke  case  florishinglye  decked  wj-th  golde,  pre- 
ciouse  stone,  and  pearles,  not  only  in  her  many  foldekyndes 
of  ornamentes,  as  is  her  coopes,  corporasses,  chesybles, 
tunicles,  stooles,  fannoms  and  miters,  but  also  in  mysterye 
cf  conteifeite  godUnesse,— .£»{«,  Imase,  pt,  ii. 


Take  from  your  true  suhiects,  the  Pope's  false  Christ  with 
his  bels  and  bahlinges,  with  his  miters  and  mastries,  with 
his  fannoms  and  fopperies,  and  let  them  haue  frely  the  true 
Christ  again. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  Pref. 


FA'NTASY,!'. 

Fa'ntasy,  n. 

Fa'ntasying,  n. 

Fa'ntasm. 

Fanta'stick,  adj. 

Fanta'stick,  n. 

Fanta'stical. 

Fanta'stically. 

Fanta'sticalness. 

Fanta'stickness. 

Fanta'stry. 


Fr.  Fantalile  ;  Tt.  and 
Sp.  Fantasia  ,-  Lat.  Phan- 
tasia  ;  Gr.  ^afxao-ia,  from 
^avTai^fo-dai,  and  this  from 
*Rii/jcr9cei,  to  appear.  See 
Fancy,  and  Phantasm. 

"  Fr.  Fantasiei;  —  to 
imagine,  devise,  conceive, 
invent ;  cast  about,  think 
of,  revolve  in  tli"  mind; 
represent  by  imagination ; 
also,  to  fann/  or  affect,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Fantastica/, — imaginary,  whimsical,  capricious. 
See  the  quotation  from  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Bote  swery  grete  othes 

And  fynde  up  loule  fanlesges.  and  foles  hem  maken. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3, 
We  wimmen  ban,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
In  this  matere  a  queinte  fantasie. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Wif  of  Bathes  Prol.  v.  6098. 

Wherof  diners  fantasies 
Upon  his  great  holinesse 
Within  his  herte  he  gan  impresse.— Goaier.  Con.  A.  h.  ii. 

For  he  faniasieth  thus  :  In  case  thei  go  to  wracke,  what 
then  ?  I  haue  no  losse  thereby.  My  wage  is  safe,  &  though 
I  lose  some  deale  thereof,  I  had  rather  lose  it,  than  to  cope 
&  fight  w'  ye  woulfe,  for  another  manes  cattel. 

Udal.  John,  c.  10. 
In  fredome  was  my  fantasie. 

Abhorring  bondage  of  the  mindc, 
But  now  I  yelde  my  libertie. 
And  willingly  myselfe  I  binde. 

Fncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer,  ^c. 

Howeuer  God's  hand  dealeth  heere  in  this  world  in  punish- 
ing his  enemies,  or  howsoeuer  the  image  of  things  not  seene 
but  fantasied,  offer  themselues  to  the  secret  cogitation  of 
,  his  sences  being  asleepe,  hy  the  operation  or  permis- 


I  passe  ouer  the  fantasieing  of  formes,  accidentes,  out- 
warde  elementes,  miraculous  changes,  secrete  presences, 
and  other  like  forced  termes,  whereof  Tertullian  knowetli 
none. — Jewell.  Replie  to  Mr.  Hardingc,  p.  4C5. 

But  they  that  so  thinke  after  Austen's  minde,  do  take 
awaye  tlie  truthe  of  his  naturall  bodye,  &  make  it  a  very  fan- 


Ne  they  be  not  in  comune  i^s  fantastical  foles  wolde  haue 
all  thynges)  nor  one  man  hath  not  all  vertues,  and  good 
qualities.— Sir  T.  Etyot.  Tlie  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Wliere  fantasy,  near  hand  maid  to  the  mind, 

Sits  and  beholds,  and  doth  discern  them  all ; 
Compounds  in  one  things  different  in  their  kind  ; 

Compares  the  black  and  white,  the  great  and  small. 
Besides,  those  single  forms  she  doth  esteem. 

And  in  her  balance  doth  their  values  try ; 
Where  some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 

And  neutral  some  in  her  fantastic  eve. 
This  bu.sy  power  is  working  day  and  night ; 

For  when  the  outward  senses  rest  do  take, 
A  thousand  dreams,  fantastical  and  light, 

Witli  fluttering  wings  do  keep  her  still  awake. 

Sir  John  Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  20. 

For  however  in  matter  of  sensation,  it  [my  soul]  sees  by 
the  eyes,  and  hears  hy  the  eares,  and  imagines  by  those 
fanfasms  that  are  represented  unto  it;  yet  when  it  comes 
to  the  higher  works  of  intellectual  elevations,  how  doth  it 
leave  the  body  below  it. 

Bp.  Hall.  Temptations  Repelled,  Dec.  1. 

And  what  else  shall  they  heare  from  all  the  Russians, 
fantnstit/ues,  and  Frencheficd  wanton  dames  that  live  about 
them,  hut  this  opprobrious  censure,  that  they  are  become 
professed  Puritans. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix, 


,  pt.  i.  Act.  viii.  sc.  7. 

And  if  that  any  drop  of  slomhring  rest 

Did  chaunce  to  still  info  her  weary  spright, 

■Wlien  feble  nature  felt  herselfe  opprest, 
Streightway  with  dreames,  and  with  fantastike  sight 
Of  dreadfuU  things,  the  same  was  put  to  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Yea,  through  the  indiscretions  and  inconsiderateness  of 
some  preachers,  the  fantiislrij  and  vain-babble  of  others, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  to  admire  what 
makes  a  great  show,  and  pretends  to  more  than  ordinary 
spirituality;  things  are  in  many  places  come  to  that  pass, 
th.it  those  who  teach  Christian  vertue  and  Religion,  in 
I  plainness  and  simplicity  without  senseless  phrases,  and 


PAR 

fantastick  afl'ectations,  shall  be  reckon'd  for  dry  moralists, 
and  such  as  understand  nothing  of  the  life  and  power  of 
godliness.— GtentJi/;,  Ser.  1. 

Thy  trumpet  such  supposed  to  advance 

Is  but  as  those  fantastically  deem, 
Whom  folly,  youth,  or  frenzy  doth  intrance. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy, 

Nor  is  this  corruption  happened  to  the  Greek  language, 
as  it  useth  to  happen  to  others,  either  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
queror, or  inundation  of  strangers  ;  but  it  is  insensibly  crept 
in  by  their  own  supine  negligence  ani  fantastickness. 

Hoioell,  b.  ii.  Let.  57. 

Dear,  from  thine  arms  then  let  me  fly. 

That  my  fantastic  miud  may  prove 
The  torments  it  deserves  to  try 

That  tears  my  fix'd  heart  flrom  my  love, 

Rochester.  A  Song. 
Our  pains  are  real  things,  and  all 
Our  pleasures  but  fantastical  ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord, 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hard. 

Butler.  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man. 

You  must  know  he  has  got  his  estate  by  the  China  trade  ' 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  at  that  time  grew  so  fantastically 
fond  of  the  manners,  language,  habit,  and  every  thing  that 
relates  to  those  people,  that  he  prefers  'em  not  only  before 
those  of  his  own  country,  but  all  the  world  besides. 

Rowe.  The  Biter,  Act  i. 

He  hath  indeed  in  this  last  book  of  his,  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, quitted  that  glorious  title.  Not  that  I  dare  assume 
to  myself  to  have  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  having 
convinced  him  of  the  fantasticalness  of  it, 

Tillotson.   Works,  Pref. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph  1  and  hand  in  hand, 

luting  fantastir-fooled  Joy, 

With  Sport,  that  yellow-tressed  boy. 

Warlon.  On  the  Approach  of  Summer. 

Though  a  false  philosophy  was  permitted  for  a  season  to 
raise  up  her  vain  fantastic  front,  and  to  trample  down  the 
Christian  establishments  and  institutions,  yet,  on  a  sudden, 
God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

Erskine.  Speech  for  the  Rev.  Mr.Markham. 

Such  is  the  fantastical  and  unjust  inequality  between 
mass  and  mass,  in  this  curious  repartition  of  the  rights  of 
representation  arising  out  of  territory  and  contribution. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 

In  whir\s  fantastically  flew. 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground.— B^ron.  The  Giaour. 

FA'NTOiM.  See  Phantom,  and  Fancy,  and 
Fantasy. 


FA  P.  Mr.  Douce  says,  that  fnp  certainly 
means  drunk,  as  appears  from  the  Glossaries;  and 
Mr.  Nares  declares,  that  he  has  met  with  it  in 
no  Glossary:  and  in  this  he  is  not  singular. 
Goose-berries  are  in  some  counties  called  feahes 
av  fcaherries,  oaA  m  Suffolk, /apes,-  whence  Mr. 
Moore  suggests  that  we  may  be  helped  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Fap,  (sc.)  intoxicated 
with  goose  or fea-berrt/  wine,  and  thus  (generally) 
drunk.  Fea-berrij,  Skinner  thinks,  may  be  so 
called  from  fean,  gefean,  gaudere,  to  gladden  ;  be- 
cause these  berries  are  pleasing  both  to  the  sight 
and  palate. 

Bar.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was  as  they  say  casheerd  :  and 
so  conclusions  past  the  car-eires. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Acti.  sc.  1. 


FAR,  adj.  ^ 
Far,  ad.       >.; 
Fa'rness.   J  . 


Goth.  Fairr,fairra;   A.S.Feor. 
fenrre,  feorrest ,-   Dut.  Verra ,-  Ger. 
Fern'  from  the   A.  S.  Far-an,  fo 
go  :  and  meaning — 

Gone ;  gone  to  a  distance,  removed,  remote. 
See  Afar. 

Farther  and  farthest  are  probably  a  corruption 
of  further  SLndfurthest,  (qv.)     Tlie  regular  compa- 
rison offar,  being  fiirrer, /arrest. 
Far  is  much  used— prefixed. 


For  in  the  fnrrestc  stude  of  Aflfric  geandes  while  fette 
Pike  stones  for  raedycine,  &  in  vrlond  hem  sette. 

Id.  p.  Ho, 

&  thou  ert  coraen  Ssoferne.—R.  Brunne,  p.  193. 


FAR 

He  said,  Now  sail  I  die 

Help  koyghtes  if  ge  may,  I  may  no  ferr^jr  go, 

It.Bninne,  p. +4. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nouht  for  no  rain  ne  thonder 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The /erres/  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  49". 

And  if  y  leeve  hem  fasting  into  her  hous  thei  schulen  fayle 
n  tlie  we'ye  for  summe  of  hem  cummen  fro/cr.        , 

Wictif.  Mark,  c.  8. 

Tliis  peple  honoureth  me  with  lippis  but  Iier  herte  is  fer 


Gan  I  behold  besely 

And  I  well  tell  you  redely 

or  thilke  images  the  semiilaunce 

Aafarre  as  I  haue  remembraunce. — Chaucer,  H.  of  the  B. 

Allii  goth  to  this  inne,  and  as  him  ouglit 
Airaied  for  this  feste  in  euery  wise, 
Ai  fcr-forth  as  his  conning  may  suffice. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5519. 

The  fend  (quod  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones, 

As  fer-firlhly  as  ever  ye  were  foled. 

So  niochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholed,  [suffered.] 

Id.  Thetrercs  Talc,  v.  7127. 

AIs  farre  as  euer  he  might  see 
With  Abraham.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

Fyrst  I  consider  the  lahoure  that  this  woman  tooke  in  her 
great  and/en-c  journey.— i''iVicr.  Seven  Fsalmcs,  Ps.  113. 

He  passed  farre  his  grandfather  in  synne  (in  that  he  blas- 
phemed the  very  God)  in  worshiping  &  doing  reuerent 
behauours  to  his  false  Gods  and  images,  and  prophaning  or 
abusing  ye  holy  vessels. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

So  the  matter  was  brought  to  thys  passe,  that  Cesar  would 
not  suffer  his  horsmen  to  stray  any  farnesse  from  his  maine 
Lottelloffotemen.— Go^rfinj.  Casar,  fol.  110. 

Cri.  Nay,  but  where  is't  ?  I  pr'vthee,  say. 

mr.  On  tlie  farre  side  of  all  Tyber  yonder,  by  Caesars 
gardens. — B.  Jonson.  Poetaster. 

The  equalitie  or  inequalitie  of  dayes,  according  to  the 
neereness  or  farness  from  the  equinoctial!,  S:c. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

If  therefore  there  be  any,  who,  under  colour  of  the  blessed 
r.ame  of  Christ,  subvert  his  doctrine,  annihilate  his  autho- 
rity and  our  salvation  ;  it  is  so /or  from  being  our  duty  to 
unite  ourselves  to  them,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
obliged  to  part  with  them. 

Bailie.  Apology  for  the  Reformed  Churches. 

FARCE,  f.     ^         Yv.Farcir;    Lat.  Farcire, 

Farce,  n.  I  to  stuff  or  cram.        With  re- 

F.Vrcement.      >  spect  to  farce,  the  noun,  it  is 

Fa'rcical.         I  said,    by     Menage,   to    be    a 

Fa'rcically.   J  mixture   or  medley  of  various 

sorts  of  viands;  and  applied,  (with  the  It.  Farsa,") 

to  a  species  of  comedy,  quod  rerum  varietate/araa 

sit :  because  it  is  stuffed  or  filled  with  a  variety  of 

thinjrs,  or  with  incidents  of  various  kinds.      See 

his  Diet.  Etym.  and  Orig.  dtlla  Lin.   Ital.  in  vv. 

Farce  and  Farsa. 

To  stuff,  to  cram.      See  Forcemeat. 


J*AR 


s  tippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knives 
id  pinnes  for  to  given  fuyrt  wives. 

Chaucer.  Prohgu 


Farce  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise, 

For  that  of  loue  is  nat  themprise  ; 

For  loue  doth  haten,  as  I  finde, 

A  beautie  that  Cometh  nat  of  kinde.— /rf.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


Neuerwas  there  puddyng  stuffed  so  full  of  farsi/nge,  as  his 
holye  feelynge  faythefull  folke  are  farsed  full  of  heresies. 

Id.  76.  p.ei4. 

He  loued  not  these  counterfaiting  plaiers  of  farces  and 
mummeries,  and  yet  lesse  trewandes,  that  ben  natural 
fooles,  iuglers,  and  iesters  for  pleasure.— Go/rfi-n  Bohe.  c.  14. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  whole  is  notliinge  else  but  fiatteringe, 
and  auancinge  of  the  see  of  Rome,  farced  vp,  and  set  out 
with  lies  and  without  shame. 

Jewell.  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  233. 

Besides,  they  could  wish,  yotir  poets  would  leave  to  bee 
promoters  of  other  men's  jests,  and  to  way-lay  all  the  stale 
tpcthegmes,  or  old  books,  they  can  heare  of  (in  print,  or 
otherwise,)  to  farce  their  scenes  withall. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revells,  Ind. 

They  often  spoil  a  good  dish,  with  improper  sawce,  and 
\in3^\ory  farcemcnls.—Fellham,  pt.  1.  Res.  93. 

Farce  is  that  in  poetry,  which  grotesque  is  in  picture. 
The  persons  and  action  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and  the 
manners  lalse,  that  is,  inconsisting  with  the  characters  of 
mankind.— iJryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 


Fane-ierllhUrs  make  use  of  the  same  ftoble  inve««on, 

[laughter]  to  entertain  citizens,  country-gentlemen,  and 
Coveut-Garden  fops.— Dryden.  Par.  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

By  farce  I  understand,  that  species  of  (he  drama  whose 
sole  aim  and  tendency  is  to  e.\cite  laughter. 

Hard.  On  the  Provinces  of  the  Drama,  Introd. 

So  that  whether  the  Alchemist  be  farcical  or  not,  it  will 
appear,  at  least,  to  have  this  note  of  Jarce,  "  Th.at  the  prin- 
cipal char.icter  is  exaggerated." — Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

FARD.  )       Fr.   Farder ;    of  uncertain 

Fa'rding,  n.  S  etymology.  Menage  derives 
it  from  the  Lat.  Fitctts,  tlius :  Fucus,  fiicardus, 
fuardus,  fardiis,  fard :  an  etymology  which,  his 
editor  says,  cannot  possibly  be  received.  Cot- 
grave  says,  it  is  properly  cerime  or  white  lead. 

Painting,  also,  any  coloured  or  adulterate 
beauty. 

Truth  is  a  matron ;  error  a  curtizan ;  the  matron  cares 
onely  to  concile  love  by  a  grave  and  gracefull  modesty,  the 
curtizan  with  philtres  and  farding. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon  at  Thchald,  Sept.  15,  11528. 

These  present  us  with  the  Skelot.iu  ••\  11;  ■ hi  nurely 

clothed  with  iiiuscles,  animated  wr.'  •       m     (he 

bloom  of  health  upon  its  cheek,  1m;i  ,i  .  ■  ii,i,iga 
higherflushof  health  upon  itsclK-t'k.  .ill, :  ,  ,.iii  ,ir.i;;liter 
beam  of  life  in  its  eyes,  rubbed  v.itk  .^i,.i;ij.-u  \'.,iui.  pointed 
with  French  fard,  and  exhibiting  the  fire  of  falsehood  and 
wantonness  initseyes.— ir/ii^a/a-r.  Revicic  of  Gibbon's  Hist. 

FA'RDEL.  Fr.Fardeau;  It.  Fardello ;  Sp. 
Fardel;  Dut.  Fardeel ;  from  the  Lat.  Farcire,  to 
stuff,  cram,  or  pack  close. 

A  package,  a  bundle. 

Heaping  burden  upon  burden,  ye  laye  vpo  the  shoulders 

of  the  simple  people,  a  whole  fardel  vnpossible  to  be  borne. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  11. 

■UHiich  riches  whiles  the  souldiers  violently  spoiled,  they 
strowed  the  wais  ful  of  packs  &  fardels,  which  they  would 
not  touch,  in  respect  of  the  couetous  desire  they  had  to 
things  of  greater  value.— Brende.  Quintus  Curiius,  fol.  41. 

The  Athenians  being  come  down  unto  the  haven  of  Piraea, 
he  made  as  though  Pallas  target  (on  the  which  Medusa's 
head  was  graven)  had  been  lost,  and  was  not  found  with  the 
image  of  the  Goddess ;  and  feigning  to  seek  for  it,  he  ran- 
sacked every  corner  of  the  galleys,  and  found  a  great  deal  of 
silver  which  private  persons  had  hidden  amongst  their /ar- 
dels.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  103. 

You  could  hardly  cross  a  street  but  you  met  him  puffing 
and  blowing,  with  his  fardel  of  nonsence  under  his  arm, 
driving  his  bulls  in  haste  to  some  great  person  or  other  to 
show  them. — Dryden.  Remarks  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco. 

But  never  more, 

O  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same  : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat  was 
SOK.— Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgriviagc,  c  4. 

FARE,  f.  -^       A.S.  For-on,  toeo. 

Fare,  n.  j       Fare,  in  Fare-icdl,  is  the 

Farewe'll,  v.       y  imperative  of  Far-an,  to  go 

Farewe'll,  adj.   I  or  to/are.    "  ,So  it  is  equally 

Farewe'll,  n.     )  said  in   English,  How  fares 

it?  how  goes  it?"  (Tooke.)    And,  consequentially. 

How  is  it  with  you  ;    how  proceed,  or  succeed 

you  ;   what  do  you  get  ;    how  are  you  treated ; 

how  provided  for. 

To  go  or  move  on,  to  proceed,  to  advance,  to 
succeed ;  to  be  treated  or  provided  for. 

Fare,  the  n the  sum  paid  for  going,  for  the 

passage.     Also,  treatment,  provisions. 

Fare,  in  the  second  example  from  Chaucer,  may 
be  interpreted  by  the  word,  ado ;  made  ado  ;  and 
seems  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes)  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Frencli  verb,  Faire.  For  other 
instances,  see  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Gloss,  to  Chaucer. 
The  past  part,  is  Fared,  far'd,  fart. 

• He  toke  galeis  tuenty 

And  busses  that  were  gode  o  lumdreth  of  the  most, 
To  fare  open  the  flode,  to  wail  wele  bi  that  coste. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  104. 
My  godes  that  he  has  thare,  my  men  diliuere  of  bond. 
And  distorbe  not  our  fare,  wc  salle  to  the  holy  lend. 

Id.  p.  I5S. 
Crete  wer  tho  parties,  that  ferd  in  to  the  felde.— /rf.  p.  60. 


FAR 

Ryght  soferJe  Reson  by  the.  for  thi  rude  apache. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  i^7. 
Moost  dere  brother  of  alle  thingis  I  make  preier  that  thou 
ntre  and /aire  welefuUi,  as  thi  soule  doith  welcfulli. 

W.ctif  3  Jon. 


She  thanketh  him  upon  hire  kneis  bare, 
And  home  unto  hire  husbond  is  s\\e  fare. 
And  tuld  liim  all.  as  ye  han  herd  me  say. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,850. 

For  which  the  wardein  chidde  and  made  fare, 
But  ther  of  set  the  miller  not  a  tare  : 
He  craked  host,  and  swore  it  n'as  not  so. 

Id.  The  Reees  Tale,  v.  3997. 

And  if  you  liketh  knowen  the /are 

Of  rae,  whose  wo  there  may  no  wigt  discriue 

I  can  no  more.  Id.  Troilus,  b.  v. 


For  he,  whiche  thanke  deserue  wolde 

Unto  this  lady  gothc  and  tolde 

Of  liis  message,  howe  it  ferde.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

For  of  the  Goddes  perueiance 

It  felle  hvm  on  a  dale  perchance 

That  he  in  all  his  proude  fare, 

Unto  the  forest  gan  to  fare 

Among  other.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

For  since  I  came  to  Pharao  to  speak  in  thy  name,  he  hath 
fared  foule  with  this  folke,  and  yet  thou  hast  not  deliuered 
tliy  people  at  all. — Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  5. 

And  sir,  they  say  they  nat  ben  acustomed  to  go  farre  afbte. 
wherefore  they  sonde  you  worde.  that  if  ye  wyll  sende  the. 
your  horses,  they  wyll  come  to  what  place  ye  will  apoynt 
fyght  wyth  you,  and  to  kepe  their  day  :  Fayre /orerf. 


quoth  the  constable. 


For  as  the  soyle  of  Galli. 


mynde  1 

to  the  our  Dorses. 
'.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c. 

bee  compared  ^ 


not 


uall  far 

■  of  Gall 

Goto 


C,e: 


And  therewithall  she  said  vnto  the  child  :  /areu'e/ my  own 
swete  Sonne,  God  send  you  good  keping,  let  me  kiss  you 
ones  yet  ere  you  goe,  for  God  knowcth  when  we  shall  kis 
together  agayne.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  51. 

We  truckt  with  them  for  a  few  skinnes  and  dartes,  and 
gaue  them  beads,  nailes,  pinnes,  nedles,  and  cardes,  they 
pointing  to  the  shore,  as  though  they  would  show  vs  great 
friendship :  but  we  little  regarding  their  curtesie,  gaue 
them  the  gentle /areice/f,  and  so  departed. 

Hackluyt.   Foyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

It  fortuned  as  they  together  fur'd,     - 
They  spide  where  Paridell  came  pricking  fa.st 

Upon  the  plaine.  the  which  himselfe  prepar'd 
To  giust  with  that  braue  straunger  knight  a  cast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c,  10. 

For  as  a  fierce,  courageous  mastiff /or«, 
Thar  having  once  sure  fasten'd  on  his  foe, 

Lies  tugging  on  that  hold  ;  never  forbears, 
\Vhat  force  soever  force  him  to  forego  : 

The  more  he  feels  his  wounds,  the  more  he  dares. 

Daniel.  Ciiil  Wars,  b. vi. 

Here  sent  she  up  her  dolphins,  and  they  plyde 
So  busily  their  fares  on  every  side. 
They  made  a  quicke  returne. 

Browne.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 


I  the  Mil 
For  Truth  we  grudge  her  as  a  costly  fare. 

Daienaut.  Gondibert,  b.  i 

Where,  past  the  noblest  street 

He  to  the  forest  gives  his  farewell ,  and  doth  keep 
His  course  directly  down  into  the  German  deep. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olljion, 

The  stranger  now  counts  not  the  place  so  good, 
He  bids/nrtjce//,  and  saith,  "  The  silent  wood 
Shall  me  hereafter  from  these  dangers  sane. 
Well  pleas'd  with  simple  vetches  in  my  caue." 


Phil.        She  called  for  music. 

And  begg'd  some  gentle  voice  to  tune  fareirel 
To  life  and  griefs  ;  Christalla  touched  the  lute  ; 
And  wept  the  funeral  son?. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iv.  £ 

But  as  a  bark,  that  in  foul  weather, 
Toss'd  liy  two  adverse  winds  together. 
Is  bniis'd  and  beaten  to  and  fro. 
And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to ; 
So  far'd  the  knight  between  two  foes. 
And  knew  not  which  of  them  f  oppose. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i. 


FAR 

Yet,  labouring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found  , 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Dnjden.  Virgil.  Georg.  b.  iv. 

Your  answer  yesterday  from  the  Chancellor  was  about 

rejecting  your  Speaker  by  the  King's  prerogative.    And  will 

you  sit  down  and  give  up  your  right  for  a  compliment  ?  if 

so,  farewell  chusing  a  Speaker  for  the  future. 

Parliamentary  History.  Charles  II.  an.  1678,  9. 
The  hardy  veteran,  proud  of  many  a  scar, 
The  manly  charms  and  honours  of  the  war, 
Who  hop'd  to  share  his  friend's  illustrious  doom, 
And  in  the  battle  find  a  soldiour's  tomb. 
Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  liis  farewell  view, 
And,  sighing,  bids  the  glorious  camp  adieu. 

Tickell.  Oil  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 
If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchas'd  here 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear, 
Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame ; 
And,  last,  a  \or\%  faremeli  to  worldly  fame. 

Bryden.  The  Hind  ^  the  Panther. 
The  question  itself  is,  whether  the  peace  now  proposed, 
such  as  it  is,  be  better,  or  not,  than  a  continuation  of  hos- 
tilities ?— \Vliether,  according  to  a  familiar  mode  of  speech, 
ve  may  not  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 

Windham.  Speech.  Peace  of  Amiens,  Nov.  4,  1801. 

Then  farewell  love,  and  farewell  youthful  fires  ! 
A  nobler  warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
Far  bolder  notes  the  list'ning  wood  shall  fill : 
Flow  smooth,  ye  rivulets ;  and  ye  gales,  be  still. 

Jones.  Salima.  An  Arabian  Ectoyue. 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 

A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 

And  chiefiess  castles  breathing  stern  farewells. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilyrimaye. 

FA'RIN.'\.        \      Fr.  Farineux,  from  Lat.  Fa- 
F.^rina'ceous.  )  rina,  meal,  (rom Jiir,  corn  ;  far 
molitum. 

See  the  quotations. 

Some  fly  with  two  wings,  as  birds  and  many  insects,  some 
with  four,  and  all  farinaceous  or  mealy-winged  animals,  as 
butter-flies  and  moths. — Broicn.  Viil.  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

Mankind  take  as  aliment  all  the  parts  of  vegetables  ;  but 
their  properest  food,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom., is  taken  from 
the  farinaceous,  or  mealy  seeds  of  some  culmiierous  plants, 
as  oats,  barley,  wheat.  Src.  &c. 

Arbuthnut.  On  Aliments,  c.  3.  Prop.  4. 

This  is  divided  into  many  cells  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  small  seeds  covered  with  a  red  farina. 

Granger.  The  Sugar-Cane,  b.  iv.  Note. 

FARM,  V.       ^         Fr.  Ferine,    which    Menage 

Farm,  n.  derives  from  the   Lat.  Firmus, 

Fa'rmer.  (q.d-)  un  lieu  ferine,   un   clo- 

Fa'rmeress.     I  serie;  to  affirm  place,  an  en- 

Fa'rmerv.        (  closure  :  fermer,  the  verb,  also 

Fa'rmership.      denoting  to  enclose,  to  fortify. 

Fa'r.mhold.         And  he  rejects  the  opinion  of 

Fa'rming,  n.   J   Spelman,  adopted  by  Skinner, 

tliat   it  is  from  the   A.   S.   Fearm-ian,  feormian, 

victum   praebere,   to  supply  food ;  husbandmen  or 

farmers   (as  they   allege)   not   originally   paying 

their  landlord  money,  then  very  scarce,  but  food 

(victum^  and  other  necessary  articles.     And  see 

the  quotation  from  Blackstone,  who  adopts  the 

opinion  of  Spelman  and  Skinner.    By  application, 

to /arm,  is — 

To  hire   or  take  upon  hire  ;  to   hold  or  take 
for   certain   rents   or   sums   to   be   rendered,    or 
other  considerations  required  and  performed ;  to 
let  land  or  other  property  upon  such  conditions  ; 
to  till  or  cultivate  land. 
Vor  wanne  eny  hyssop,  other  abbod  deyde  in  Engelond, 
Her  londes  &  her  rentes  the  kyng  huld  in  liys  honde. 
And  other  wule  to  ferme  tok.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  414. 

lie  was  the  beste  begger  in  al  his  hous  : 
And  gave  a  certaine /*?rme  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue. 

In  every  good  towne  there  is  a  drunken  tauerne,  called  a 
Eursemay,  which  the  emperour  sometime  letteth  out  to 
farvtie,  &  sometimes  bestoweth  for  a  yeare  or  two  on  some 
duke  or  gentleman  in  recompense  of  his  seruice. 

Hnchluijt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p. 314. 

As  for  example  :  farmes  or  granges  which  conteine  cham- 
bers in  them,  more  than  fiftie  cubits  in  length,  tenne  in 
breadth,  and  twentie  in  height.— /rf.  lb.  p.  577. 

God  saue  you  good  man,  pray  you  be  nat  miscontented, 
for  I  toke  you  for  a  farmour  of  myne  in  Essexe,  for  ye  are 
lyke  iiixa.—Bernert.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol,  ii.  p.  90. 


FAR 

The  moonke  anon  after  went  to  the  farmarie,  &•  there 
died  (his  guts  gushing  out  of  his  bellie)  and  bad  continuallie 
from  lienseforth  three  moonkes  to  sing  masse  for  his  soule, 
confirmed  by  their  generall  chapter. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  233.  King  John  poysoned  by  a  Monk. 


Geue  eare  thou  proud  rich  man  what  euer  thou  bee,  that 
heapest  together  possessions  and  landes  vpon  landes  :  that 
art  in  euery  corner  a  builder  of  houses,  of  fermeholdes,  of 
maiuours,  &  of  palacies.— /rf.  Lu/ie,  c.  2. 

And  whan  the  messagiers  called  vpon  them,  euery  man 
made  his  excuse  :  one  sayed,  he  must  go  se  his  mainour  or- 
farme-i>lacc,  y'  he  lately  bought.— /d.  Matt.  c.  22. 

And  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  Court, 
And  liberall  largesse,  are  growne  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farme  our  royall  realnie, 
Tlie  reuennew  whereof  shall  furnish  vs 
For  our  aft'ayres  in  himi.— Shakes.  Rich.  II.  Acti.  so.  4. 
As  wlien  two  greedy  wolves  doe  break  by  force 
Into  an  heard,  farre  from  the  husband /arm?, 
They  spoil  and  ravine  without  all  remorse  : 
So  did  these  two  through  all  the  field  their  foes  enforce. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


itselfe,  and  fertile ;  also,  that  ncare  unto  it  there  be  store  of 
labourers  :  and  that  it  be  not  farre  from  a  good  and  strong 
towne  ;  moreover,  that  it  have  suflicient  meanes  for  trans- 
porting of  the  commodities  which  it  yieldeth,  either  by 
vessels  upon  water  or  otherwise  by  waines  upon  the  land. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  5. 

He  [Lycurgus]  met  one  day  as  he  went  in  the  street,  a 
publican  or  farmer  of  the  forrein  taxes  and  tribute  for  the 
city,  who  had  laid  hands  upon  the  Philosopher  Xenocrates, 
and  would  have  laid  him  to  prison  in  all  haste,  because  he 
paid  not  the  duties  imposed  upon  strangers. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  762. 

He  had  no  lesse  regard  of  the  citties  fermours  of  tillage, 
and  other  undertakers  and  purueiours  of  the  publike  come, 
then  of  the  people  and  commons  of  the  cittie. 

Id.  Suetonius,  p.5S. 

19  May,  1672.  Went  to  Margate  ;  and  the  following  day 
was  carried  to  see  a  gallant  widow,  brought  up  ufarmoresse, 
and  I  think  of  gigantic  race,  rich,  comely,  and  exceedingly 
industrious. — Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

Crofts,  with  several  others  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed 
to  raise  money  for  the  king,  by  farming  out  his  lands  there, 
and  selling  the  wards  and  marriages  of  such  as  were  in  the 
king's  homage. — Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

The  jury  was  not  called  out  of  the  toun,  for  they  would 
not  trust  it  to  them  ;  but  out  of  the  farms  of  the  chapel. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1543. 

So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair, 
But  sought  his  father's  house  with  better  mind. 
Refusing  in  the /arm  to  be  confined. 

Dryden.  Cymon  Sf  Iphigenia. 

Of  which  number  one  was  named  Matthew,  or  Levi,  who 
was  before  a  pulilican,  or  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  publick 
revenues  belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  place. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  84. 

They  have  even  voluntarily  put  their  own  territory,  that 
is,  a  large  and  fine  country  adjacent  to  Madras,  called  their 
jaghire,  wholly  out  of  their  protection  i  and  have  continued 
to  farm  their  subjects,  and  their  duties  towards  these  sub- 
jects, to  that  very  Nabob,  whom  they  themselves  constantly 
represent  as  an  habitual  oppressor,  and  a  relentless  tyrant. 
Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 
Farm  or  feorme,  is  an  old  Saxon  word  signifying  provi- 
sions;  and  it  came  to  be  used  instead  of  rent  or  render, 
because  antiently  the  greater  part  of  rents  were  reserved  in 
provisions  ;  in  corn,  in  poultry,  and  the  like;  till  the  use  of 
money  became  more  frequent.  So  that  a  farmer,  firmarius, 
was  one  who  held  his  lands  upon  payment  of  a  rent  or 
feorme  ;  though  at  present  by  a  gradual  departure  from  the 
original  sense,  the  word /arm  is  brought  to  signify  the  very 
estate  or  lauds  so  held  upon  farm  or  rent. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 
The  farming  out  of  the  defence  of  a  country  being  wholly 
unprecedented  and  evidently  abused,  could  have  no  real 
object  but  to  enrich  the  contractor  at  the  Company's  expense. 
Burke.  Articles  of  Charge  ayaimt  Warren  Hastings. 
FARRA'GE.  ^        Lat.   Farrago,    from   Far. 
Farra'go.  V  See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

Fakra'ginous.  J  Applied  generally  to — 
Any  kind  of  medley  or  mixture. 
As  for  that  kind  of  dredge  or  farrage  which  commetli  of 
the  refuse  and  light  come  purged  from  the  red  wheat  far,  it 
ought  to  be  sowne  very  thicke  witli  vetches,  otherwhiles 
mingled  araons.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  16. 

I  return  you  my  most  thankful  acknowledgments  for  that 
collection,  or  farrago  of  prophecies,  as  you  call  them,  (and 
that  very  properly  in  regard  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad,)  you  pleased  to  send  me  \s.XtVj .—Howell,  b.  iii  Let  22. 


F  A'  R  R I E  R ,  1-.  ^  Fr.  Marechal, 
Fa'rrier,  n.  V  Fubhro  ferraio, 
Fa'rriery.  J   Lat.  Ferreus  faht 


FAR 

For  being  a  confusion  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  a  farra- 
ginous concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers,  sex,  and  ages; 
it  is  but  natural  if  their  determinations  be  monstrous,  and 
many  waies  inconsistent  with  truth. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

The  whole  treatise  is  a  farrago,  or  collection  from  several 
other  writers,  as  RufBnus,  Caesarius,  Pope  Gregory  I.,  and 
Ivo  Carnotensis.— JFa/er/aJid.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  315. 

This  latter,  which  makes  up  the  large  farrago  of  dreams, 
is  the  only  kind  that  needs  an  interpreter,  on  which  account 
Macrobius  defines  a  dream  to  be  the  notice  of  something 
hid  in  allegory,  which  wants  to  he  explained. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

But  the  great  farraginous  body  of  Popish  rites  and  cere- 
monies, the  subject  of  my  learned  friend's  letter  from  Rome, 
had  surely  a  difl'crent  original.— /d.  lb.  Notes. 

If  errant ;   It. 

or  ferraro  ,- 
her,  a  worker 
from  the  La.t.Ferrum,  iron.     Applied  to — 
A  sheer  of  horses ;  and  also,  to  one  who  under, 
takes  the  care  or  cure  of  the  diseases  of  horses. 

Poppffia,  the  empresse,  wife  to  Nero  the  Emperour,  was 
kuowne  to  cause  her  ferrers  ordinarily  to  shoe  her  coach 
liorses  and  other  palfries  for  her  saddle  (such  especially  aa 
shee  set  store  by,  and  counted  more  daintie  than  the  rest) 
with  cleane  go\d.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  11. 

So  tooke  she  chamber  with  her  son,  the  God  of  Ferrary, 
With  firme  doores  made,  being  Joyned  close,  and  with  a 

That  no  God  could  command  but  Jove. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

Some  of  whom  might,  without  disparagement  to  their 
profession,  do  it  an  usefull  piece  of  service,  if  they  would  be 
pleased  to  collect  and  digest  all  the  approved  experiments 
and  practices  of  the  farriers,  graziers,  butchers,  and  the  like, 
which  the  ancients  did  not  despise. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

But  Caesar,  at  his  return,  knowing  him  to  be  a  cheat, 
banished  him  out  of  Italy ;  since,  instead  of  being  what  he 
pretended  to  be,  he  was  found  only  a  farrier  wliose  true 
name  was  Herophilus.— i)/i!H/e<on.  Life  of  Cicero,  s.  8. 

FA'RROW,  V.  >  A.  ,S.  Fa:rh.  porcellus,  a 
Fa'rrow,  71.  J  farrow,  a  little  hog,  a  young 
pig,  (  Somncr. )  The  Lat.  Vcrris,  or,  with  equal 
probability,  (as  Skinner  acknowledges)  the  Lat. 
Parere,  has  furnished  this  word.  Jamieson  decides 
for  the  Lat.  Verres.  But  the  word  may  originally 
be  northern.  Fara,  (A.  S.  Far-an,  to  go,)  is  used 
in  .Swed.  for  coire;  and  in  A.  S.  Fare,  the  noun, 
is,  familia,  comitatus ;  and  faras,  gcnerationes, 
(see  Ihre  and  Lye,)  and  may  have  been  applied  to 
any  fruit  or  produce  of  coition,  of  going  or  coming 
together ;  and  thus,  to  any  thing  begotten  or 
brought  forth. 

To  bear  or  bring  forth. 

There  were  three  sucking  pigs  serv'd  vp  in  a  dish, 
Ta'en  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  farrowed, 
A  fortnight  fed  with  dates,  and  muskadine. 
That  stood  my  master  in  twenty  marks  a  piece. 

Massittger.   The  City  Madam,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

They  farrow  commonly  twice  a  yeare ;  they  bee  with  pigge 
four  moneths,  one  sow  may  bring  at  one  farrow  twentie 
pigges,  but  reare  so  many  she  cannot. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.51. 

Wish'd  woman  might  have  children  fast, 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  farrow'd  last. 

Swift.  Baucis  5-  Philemon. 

FA'RTHER,  I'.  ^  See  Far,  and  Further; 
Fa'rther,  o(//.  of  which  latter /nr^/icr  is  pro- 
Fa'rther,  ad.  I  bably  a  corrupt  manner  of 
Fa'rthest.  r  writing  and  speaking. 

F.\'rthermore.  To  mo\e  further  ;   to  ad- 

Fa'rthermost.    J  vance,  to  promote. 


the  delh.—Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Then  goth  he  farther  &■  declareth  wherfore  he  washed 
theyr  feete,  as  he  before  said  to  Saint  Peter,  that  he  should 
know  it  afterward.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1317. 

Fardermore,  saith  Saynt  Johan,  I  sawe  an  infynite  boost 
of  angels  beholdinge  the  face  of  the  heuenlye  father. 

Bate.  Image,  pt.  i. 

The  Hiero-caesarienses  fetchte  their  matter  from  a  farther 
beginning,  inducing  their  Dianapersica,  and  a  temple  de- 
dicated by  King  Cyrus.— Grenetoay.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  83. 

These  enterprises  were  very  much  farthered  by  the  copie 
of  a  letter  that  went  commonly  through  mens  hands  (true 
or  false  1  wote  not)  of  Otho  now  deceased,  to  Vespasian. 

Holland,  Suetonius,  p.  244. 


FAR 

Ko  sooner  was  the  moone  risen,  bnt  in  order  of  battaile 
they  marched  on  farther,  having  for  their  guides  such  as 
%7ere  skilfull  in  their  wayes.— Holland.  Jmmianus,  p.  364. 

So  in  the  church  tindeth  he  in  way  of  spiritual  instruction 
and  education,  all  these  degrees  nearer  and  farther  off.  untill 
he  come  unto  that  farthermost,  of  being  all  united  under 
the  universal  government  of  Christ  his  vicar. 

Hainmond.   ITorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  641. 

2  Noble.  Yet  here's  the  comfort,  my  lord  ;  many  times, 
When  it  seems  most  near,  it  threatens  farthest  off. 

Tourneur.  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  Act  iv. 

If  it  had  been  true  that  I  had  taken  their  verses  for  my 
own,  I  might  have  gloried  in  their  aid  ;  and  like  Terence, 
have  farthered  the  opinion,  that  Scipio  and  Laelius  joined 
Afith  me.—Dri/den.  A  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetrg. 

You  have  therefore  no  reason  to  think  I  had  partially  re- 
presented Eusebius,  when  I  said,  that  he  made  no  farther 
use  of  the  observation  about  the  article,  than  to  prove 
against  Marcellus  that  the  Ao-yot  is  a  distinct  real  person, 
and  not  the  Father  himself. 

Walerland.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  printer  should  begin  with  the  first 
Pastoral,  and  print  on  to  the  end  of  the  Georgiques,  or 
farther  if  occasion  be,  till  Dr.  Chetwood  corrects  his  preface, 
which  he  writes  nie  word  is  printed  very  false. 

Dnjden.  To  Mr.  J.  Tonson,  Dec.  1697. 

I  cannot  certainly  indicate  to  the  reader  any  particular 
vork  of  this  master,  [John  of  Padua;]  but  these  imperfect 
notes  may  lead  curious  persons  to  farther  discoveries. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 

Nay  farther,  if  we  consider  all  circumstances,  it  is  to  me 
a  full  proof  that  the  laws  now  in  being  are  suiiicient  for 
punishing  those  players  who  shall  venture  to  bring  any 
seditious  libel  upon  the  stage,  and  consequently  for  deterring 
all  the  players  from  acting  any  thing  that  may  have  the 
least  tendency  towards  giving  a  reasonable  offence. 

Chesterfield.  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  No.  46. 

Parliament  will  certainly  rise  the  first  week  in  April  at 
farthest,  when  his  Majesty  proposes  going  to  Hanover,  to 
settle  the  tranquillity  of  the  north. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  Let.  47. 

FA'RTHING,  i.e.  a/owrt-ing  or  dividing  into 
four  parts,  (Tooke,  ii.  28. )  Any  very  small  thing  ; 
as  in  Chaucer,  "No/erthiiig  of  greso  ;"  not  the 
s.nallest  spot,  (Tyrwhitt. ) 

Eche  zer  a  thousand  marc,  &  r 


Peers  gan  swere 

Ich  nolde  fonge  a  ferthing.  for  Seynt  Thomas's  shryne. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  12 


Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene, 

That  in  hire  cuppc  was  no  ferthing  sene 

Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  drauht. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v.  134. 

■Wlierefore  wyllinge  to  helpe  to  the  furtheraunce  of  so 
godly  an  intente,  and  to  brynge  in,  at  the  leaste,  my /ar- 
ihinge  into  the  treasorye  of  the  Lord,  1  haue  loked  ouer 
againe  my  sayde  translation,  and  haue  amended  the  places 
tliat  wer  taaUy.—  Udal.  Eji.  to  Titus,  Advert. 

Too  popular  is  tragic  poesie. 
Straining  his  tip-toes  for  a.  farthing  fee. 
And  doth  beside  on  rymeless  numbers  tread. 
Unhid  iambics  flow  from  careless  head. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  4. 

Sept.  5.  A  ptoclam.ation  went  forth  that  the  Butchers  in 
Lundon  should  sell  beef,  and  mutton,  and  veal,  the  best  for 
a  jjenny  farthing  the  pound,  and  necks  and  legs  at  three 
farthings  the  pound,  and  the  best  Iamb  eight-pence  the  quar- 
ter.—5(ri/pe.  Memorials.  King  Edw.  VI.  an.  1552. 

The  money  I  received  from  the  king  was  for  bringing  a 
libel,  called  "  The  King  unveiled,  and  the  Lady  Portsmouth's 
articles."  I  call  God  to  witness,  I  never  had  a  farthing 
charity  from  the  king.— Ste/e  Trials.  E.  Fitzharris,  an.  ICSl. 

See  how  you  like  my  rueful  face. 

Crack'd  is  your  brain  to  turn  recluse 

Without  one /nrM/n^  out  of  use.  Green.  The  Grotto. 

FA'RTHINGALE,  or)      Fr.  VertuqaUe,  vert- 

Fa'p.ding.4I.e.  igailin;   It.   Vertugdla  ; 

.Sp.  Vertugndo.     Menage   and    Minshew — a   ver- 

tcnilo.    The  latter  gives  as  a  reason, — quod  circum 

Inr.ibos  in  gyrum  vertatiir. 

She  passed  not  vpon  daintie  fare,  not  costly  raiment,  nether 
coulde  away  with  Romish  Frechhodes  (otherwise  called  my- 
ters)  nor  witli  foistie  farthingales  coarded  ouer  the  alter. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  63. 


FAS 

Than.  By  my  faith,  that  spoils  all  the  former,  for  these 
farthingales  take  up  all  the  room  now-a-days. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

B.  Mak.  I  have  such  a  treacherous  heart  of  my  own, 
'twil  throb 
At  the  very  fall  of  a  farthingale. 

Middleton.  The  Mayor  of  Quinborough. 

Our  grandmothers,  they  tell  us,  wore 
Their  fardingale  and  their  bandore. 

King.   The  Art  of  love,  pt.  xii. 

A  pale  Roman  nose,  a  head  of  hair  loaded  with  crowns 

and  powdered  with  diamonds,  a  Vast  rulf,  a  vaster  fardin- 

gale.  and  a  bushel  of  pearls  are  the  features  by  which  every 

"body  knows  at  once  the  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 


Fa'scicle.  I  Fasces  is  applied  to  the  bundle 

Fa'scicled.  f  of  rods  carried  before  the  Ro- 

Fasci'culated.  J  man  consuls  ;  and  thence 
generally,  to  an  emblem  of  authority. 

Fascicle,  (Lat.  Fasciculus,) — a  small  bundle. 

The  British  Amphitrite,  smooth  and  clear, 
In  richer  azure  never  did  appear; 
Proud  her  returning  Prince  to  entertain 
■With  the  submitted  jjsces  of  the  main. 

Dryden.  Astraa  Redux. 

You  must  submit  your  fasces  to  theirs,  and  at  best  be 
contented  to  follow  with  songs  of  gratulation,  or  invectives, 
according  to  your  humour,  the  triumphal  car  of  those  great 
conquerors.-^Barie.  On  the  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

Flowers  fascicled,  fragrant  just  after  sunset  and  before 
sunrise,  when  they  are  fresh  with  evening  and  morning  dew ; 
beautifully  diversified  with  tints  of  orange  scarlet,  of  pale 
yellow,  or  of  bright  orange,  which  grows  deeper  every  day, 
and  forms  a  variety  of  shades  according  to  the  age  of  each 
blossom,  that  opens  in  the  fascicle. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Select  Indian  Plants. 

Asterias,  or  sea  star,  with  twelve  broad  rays  finely  reticu- 
lated, and  roughened  with  fasciculated  long  papillae  on  the 
upper  part. — Pennant.  British  Zoology,  vol.  iv. 

FA'SCIATED.  )       Lat.  Fascia,   a    band    or 
Fascia'tion.        )   ligature. 
Bound  or  banded,  swathed. 

For  the  : 

lines  will  strictly  make  out  that  figure. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

\Miich  yet  to  prevent  or  restore,  was  of  equal  facility  unto 
that  rising  power,  able  to  break  the  fasciations  and  bands  of 
death,  to  get  clear  out  of  the  cere  cloth,  and  an  hundred 
pounds  of  oyntment,  and  out  of  the  sepulchre  before  the 
stone  was  rolled  from  it. — Id.   Urn  Burial,  c.  I. 

And  even  diadems  themselves  were  but  fasciations,  and 
handsome  ligatures,  about  the  heads  of  princes. 

Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

FA'SCINATE,i.'.  >      Fr.  Fasciner;    It.  Fasci- 
Fascin.\'tion.  (iiare;  Lat.  Fascinare ;  from 

Gr.'faeo-i  /fnii'-6i;/,oculis,siveaspectuoccidere;  and, 
in  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  Vossius  quotes 
Pliny:  "  Isogonus  addeth,  that  such  like  these  are 
among  the  Triballians  and  Illyrians,  who  with 
their  very  ciesight  can  witch  (effascincnt)  yea  and 
kill  those  whom  they  looke  wistly  upon  any  long 
time,"  (Holland,  Ptin.  i.  153.)  Cotgrave  calls  it. 
To  eye-bite. 

To  charm,  enchant  or  be^vitch,  by  the  eyes, 
the  looks ;  generally,  to  charm  or  enchant ;  to  hold 
or  keep  in  thraldom  by  charms,  bv  powers  of 
pleasing. 

They  may  judge  this  severing  from  such  temptations  and 
fascinating  vanities,  to  be  a  state  of  real  infranchisement, 
and  esteem  the  other  giddy  agitation  of  their  persons  up 
and  down  the  world,  floating  upon  their  fancies,  but  as  a 
prisoner's  dream.— Mountague.  Dev.  Ess.  pt.  i.  Treat.  19.  s.  5. 

All  such  as  will  not  be  impudent  strangers  to  the  discern- 
ing spirit  of  that  king  who  first  cherished  liim,  cannot  but 
impute  it  to  a  certain  innate  \\-isdoni  and  vertue  that  was 
in  him,  [the  Duke  of  Buckingham.]  with  which  he  surprised, 
and  even  fascinated  all  the  faculties  of  his  incomparable 
master. — Reliquice  Woitoniana;,  p.  193. 

We  see  the  opinion  of  fascination  is  ancient,  for  both 
effects  ;  of  procuring  love ;  and  sickness  caused  by  envie  : 
and  fascination  is  ever  by  the  rye. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  944. 

shall  rise 


But  when  his  tender  strength  i 

To  dare  ill  tongues,  and  fascinating  eyes ; 

This  Isle,  which  hides  the  little  Thunderer's  fame, 

Dryden.  Britannia  Rcdici 


FAS 

The  ancients  imagined  that  spitting  in  their  basotni  ihrea 
times,  (which  was  a  sacred  number)  would  preven*.  fascina- 
tion.—Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Id.  6.  Note. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits. 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment  hoodwinked. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

FA'SCINE.  Fr.  Fascine,  a  bundle  (sc.  of 
sticks.)     See  Fasces. 

■Uliere  it  was  found  impossible,  orders  were  given  to  the 

horse  of  the  second  line  of  the  allies  to  provide  themselves, 

each  squadron  with  twenty  fascines,  to  facilitate  the  passage. 

Tindal.  History  of  England.  Anne,  an.  3.  (1704.) 

Our  general  had  been  busy  for  the  last  two  hours,  throw- 
ing up  an  entrenchmen'c  with  fascines  earth-bags,  and 
chevaux  de  fnze.-Su-inburne.  Spain,  p.  42 


FA'SHION,  V. 
Fa'shiox,  n. 
Fa'shionable. 
Fa'shionableness. 
Fa'shionably. 


Fr.  Fagoner;  from  the 
Lat.  Fac-ere,  to  make.  Of 
fashion  in  clothes,  Skinner 
says,— that  form  which 
the  tailor  gave  the  clothes, 
dum  ficcrct. 

To  form  or  make,  to 
shape  or  mould ;  to  fit,  to 


f  .VSHIONER. 

Fa'shionist. 

Fa'shionly,  adj. 
suit. 

Fashion,  in  dress  or  appearance,  action  or  speech,, 
is  that  form  or  manner,  mode  or  method,  most 
commonly  followed  at  a  particular  time  or  place. 

Her  necke  was  of  good  fassion 

In  length  and  greatnesse  by  reason. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

As  Dunstane  in  the  house  of  a  widdowe  was  fashionynge 
a  prieste's  stoole,  his  harp  hanging  vppon  the  wal  withoute 
touchinge  sounded  the  note  of  Gaudet  in  cetis. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Notwithstading  the  faithful  father  leaueth  not  the  matter 
on  this  fashion,  but  also  taketh  awaye  soche  fonde  yniagina- 
cions  as  wolde  cause  me  to  surmyse,  yi  Christe's  bodye  shulde 
be  in  mo  places  at  ones  then  one. 

A  Soke  made  by  John  Frylh,  fol.  53. 
Fashions  in  all  our  gesterings, 

fashions  in  our  attyre. 
Which  (as  the  wise  haue  thoughte  do  cum,) 
and  goe  in  circled  gyie.—Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  2. 

In  whicheact,  as  the  man  is  principall  doer  and  fashioner, 
so  is  the  womanne,  but  the  matier  and  sufferer. 

Udat.  Corinth,  c.  31. 
Fashiond  above  within  their  inmost  part. 
That  neither  Phcebus'  beams  could  through  them  throng. 
Nor  jEolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any  wrong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  we  might  borrow  such  autho- 
rity as  the  rhetoricians  by  patent  may  give  us,  with  a  kind 
of  Promethean  skill  to  shape  and  fashion  this  outward  man 
into  the  similitude  of  a  body,  and  set  him  visible  before  usj 
imagining  the  inner  man  only  as  the  soul. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

To  make  good  infanterie,  it  requireth  men  bred,  not  in  a 
seruile  or  indigent  fashion,  but  in  some  free  and  plentifull 
manner. — Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  74. 

No  beauty  to  be  bad,  but  in  wresting  and  writhing  our 
own  tongue?  Nothing  is  fashionable,  till  it  bee  deform'd  ; 
and  this  is  to  write  like  a  gentleman. 

B.  Jonson.   Discoveries. 

These  are  the  hard  tasks  of  a  Christian,  worthy  of  our 
sweat,  worthy  of  our  rejoycing,  all  which  that  Babylonish 
religion  shifteth  off  with  a  careless  fashionablenesse,  as 'if  it 
had  not  to  do  with  the  soul.— ip.  Hall,  Ep.  3.  Dec.  3. 

Neither  doth  Saul  goe  fashionably  to  worke,  but  does  this 
service  heartily  and  painfully,  as  a  man  that  desires  rather 
to  effect  the  command,  then  please  the  commander. 

Id.  Cont.  The  Meeting  of  Saul  ^  Samuel. 

I  now  begin  to  see  my  vanity. 
Shine  in  this  glasse,  refiected  by  the  foile  ! 
Where  is  my  fashioner  ?  my  feather  man? 
Mylinnener?  perfumer?  bather?  all? 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  Ncwes,  Act  v.  sc.  I . 
And  thou  gallant,  that  readest  and  deridest  this  madnesse 
ot  fashion,  if  thine  eyes  were  not  dazzled  with  U-ke  fashions 
at  home  and  a  more  fashionly  monster  of  thy  self. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  c.  9.  s.  2. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  [of  Irenseus]  may  run 
thus,  ''  man,  being  created  and  fashioned,  is  made  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  tlie  uncreated  God :  the  Father  de- 
signing and  giving  out  orders ;  tha  Son  executing  and 
creating;  the  Holy  Ghost  supplyingnutriment  and  increase.'* 
Waterland.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

But  had  Joseph  out  of  a  vain  vagrant  humour,  travelled 
into  Egypt  (as  some  do  into  France,  and  other  places)  only 
to  see  the  country,  and  to  learn  fashions  (as  the  wold  goea) 
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and  in  the"  course  of  his  travels  fallen  in  Potipnat's  house, 


The  latter  are  little  trifles,  scarce  -welcome  to  any  but 
diildren  in  understanding,  and  admired  only  for  a  gaudy 
effeminate  dress,  which  mil  quickly  either  be  sullied  or 
worn  out ;  and  a  fashionahleness  which  will  within  a  short 
while  perhaps  be  ridiculous.— Boy'^-  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

But  as  a  rich  and  glittering  garment  may  be  cast  over  a 
rotten,  /a«*iona6;i/-diseased  body,  so  an  illustrious,  com- 
manding word,  may  be  put  upon  a  vile  and  ugly  thing ;  for 
words  are  but  the  garment,  the  loose  garments  of  things. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

For  some,  who  have  his  secret  meaning  guess'd, 
Have  found  our  author  not  too  much  a  Priest : 
Vot  fashion-sake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  Pope,  and  Councils,  and  Tradition's  force. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Podnj. 
Unskillful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  pow'r. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varjing  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  J'iUarie. 

He  tan  etymologist]  brings  it  from  facio,  which,  among 
other  things,  signifies  to  do.  Hence,  he  supposes  people  of 
fastiion,  according  to  the  old  derivation  of  Incus  a  non  lu- 
cendo,  to  be  spoken  of  those  n-tio  do  nothing :  but  th-s  is  too 
general,  and  would  include  all  the  beggars  in  the  nation. 

Fielding.  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  No.  37. 

Taste  is  now  the  fashionable  word  of  the  fashi07iable 
world.  Every  thing  must  be  done  with  Taste  :  that  is  set- 
tled ;  but  where  and  what  that  Taste  is,  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain.—CAes/er;feW.  Common  Sense,  No.  10. 

The  difference  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  ihe  fashion- 
ahleness and  scarcity  of  the  wine  render  the  competition  of 
the  buyers  more  or  less  eager. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

For  he,  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 
Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind. 
But  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 
Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  vray.—Cowper.  Hope. 

Goth.  Fast-an ,-  A.  S.  Fast- 
nian,  afcEstnian,  figere,  firmave, 
confirmare,  to  fix,  to  fasten  or 
make  firm  and  fast.  Dut. 
Vasten ;  Ger.  Vesten,  fasten ; 
Svv.  Facsta. 
To  fi.x,  to  confirm,  to  keep 
or  hold,  to  put  or  place,  to  unite  or  join  closely, 
firmly,  tightly,  steadfastly ;  to  cause  to  adhere  or 
stick  together ;  to  keep  close  to  or  upon. 

Doth  out  this  water,  quoth  Merlyn,  &  wen  it  is  aweye, 
Ge  scliul  bi  nethe  get  yfinde  holwe  stones  tweye; 
And  in  eylher  a  dragon  ther  inne  ilejiefasle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  131. 

A  ma  dame  marcy  quath  ich.  me  lyketh  wel  goure  wordes 
Ac  the  moneve  of  this  molde  that  men  so  fasle  kepeth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  15. 

Bydders  &  beggers.  faste  aboute  goden.— W.  p.  3. 

Thou  sayst,  we  wives  wol  our  vices  hide. 
Til  we  be  fast,  and  then  we  woU  hem  shew. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5865 
And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  no  man 
Doun  to  a  mareis  fasie  by  she  ran. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6553. 
And  with  this  noyse,  and  with  this  crie 
Out  of  a  barge  faste  by 
Men  sterten  out  and  weren  ware 
Of  this  felon.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Also  it  hath  beene  seue,  that  the  weaker  person,  by  the 
sleight  of  wrastlyng,  hath  ouerthrowen  the  stronger,  almost 
or  he  coulde  fasten  on  the  other  any  violent  stroke. 

.Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

By  whose  footing  when  the  hunters  perceiue  where  their 

haunt  is,  they  do  eyther  vndermyne  or  els  cutte  wythin  the 

ground,  all  the  trees  there  awayes,  in  such  sorte  that  by 

thupper  part  they  may  seme  to  stud,  fast  stil. 

Goldinge.  Casar,  fol.  163. 

And  at  this  meting  y  Lord  Hasting,  whose  trouth  towarde 

the  king  no  manne  doubted  nor  neded  to  doubte.  perswadcd 

the  lordes  to  belieue,  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sure 

and  fastlye  faithfuU  to  hys  prince. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes.  p.  43. 


And  where  thou  didst  see  the  feete  and  toes  partely  erthcn 
and  paite  yerne,  it  signifleth  the  kingdom  to  be  diuided, 
nethelesse  yet  shal  it  retain  some  what  of  the  ferme  fastnes 
of  yerne  as  it  were  vnder  y«  sole  of  his  fote. 

Joye.  ExpoHcion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 
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■Wlio  shewed  and  declared  unto  him,  how  the  hops  6f  vic- 
tory was  much  more  assured  to  the  Romanes  than  to  King 
Anliochus;  and  nithall,  how  the  Romanes  would  be  the 
faster  and  surer  friend  of  the  twaine,  yea  and  make  more 
conscience  of  keeping  amitie. — Holland.  Livics,  p.  B53. 

So  there  were  environed,  intercepted,  and  killed  in  the 
place  together  with  Hanno  himselfe  the  generall,  fast  upon  a 
thousand,  even  as  many  as  were  in  the  vaward,  and  could 
not  well  retire  themselves  backward.— /d.  lb.  p.  735. 

■\\Tiich  well  I  prove,  as  shall  appear  by  triall, 

To  be  this  maides  with  whom  I  fastnei  hand, 
Known  by  good  markes  anil  perfect  good  espiall : 
Therefore  it  ought  be  rendred  her  without  denial. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

The  congruent,  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts  in  a  sen- 
tence, hath  almost  the  faslning,  and  force  of  knitting,  and 
connexion  ;  as  in  stones  well  squared,  which  will  rise  strong 
a  great  way  without  mortar. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

Thereto  both  his  owne  wylie  wit,  she  sayd. 

And  eke  the  fastncsse  of  his  dwelling  place. 
Both  unassaylable,  gave  him  great  ayde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

The  king  also  beeinge  fast-handed,  and  loth  to  part  with  a 
second  dowrie,  but  chiefly  being  affectionate  both  by  his 
nature,  and  out  of  politicke  considerations  to  continue  the 
alliance  with  Spaine,  preuailed  with  the  prince  (though  not 
without  some  reluctation,  such  as  could  bee  in  those  yeares, 
for  hee  was  not  twelve  years  of  age)  to  bee  contracted  with 
the  Princesse  Katherine. — Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  207. 

It  is  the  more  obvious  and  common  opinion,  that  this  [the 
art  of  fljing]  may  be  effected  by  wings  fastened  immediately 
to  the  body,  this  coming  nearest  to  the  imitation  of  nature, 
which  should  be  observed  in  such  attempts  as  these. 

Wilkins.  Dmdalus,  c.  7. 

Six  lions'  hides,  with  thongs  together /a»<, 

His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist: 

And  where  man  ended  the  continued  vest 

Spread  on  his  back  the  houss  and  trappings  of  a  beast. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mctum.  b.  xii. 
But  where  the  fancy  waits  the  skill 
Of  fluent  easy  dress  at  will. 
The  tlioughts  are  oft,  like  colts  wliich  stray 
From  fertile  meads,  and  lose  their  way, 
Clapt  up  and  fasleii'd  in  the  pound 
Of  measur'd  rhyme  and  barren  sound. — Lloyd.  On  Rhyme. 

I  know  there  is  an  order,  that  keeps  things  fast  in  their 
place  ;  it  is  made  to  us,  and  we  are  made  to  it. 

Burke.  Reform  of  Representation, 

Tlie  capital,  or  rather  chiet  fastness,  of  Cassibelan  was  then 
taken,  with  a  number  of  cattle,  the  wealth  of  this  barbarous 
city. — Id.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History. 

As  soon  as  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Asturias  ventured  to 
steal  out  of  their  mountainous  fastnesses  and  retreats,  to 
extend  the  limits  of  their  little  kingdom  at  the  expense  of 
Mahometan  caliphs,  their  conquest  seems  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  generals  or  counts. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  44. 

FAST,  adj.  "V       A.  S.  Fceste.  Junius  says,_/as« 
Fast,  ad.       >  or  swift  in  pace.      Celer,  citatus, 
Fa'stlv.       J   praeceps.   The  Engli.sh  have  ma- 
nifestly retained  this  word  from  the  Welsh  Ffest, 
properus,  festinus.   But  it  is  more  probably  a  con- 
sequential application  offast,  close  :   He  comes  fast 
behind,  i.e.  close  behind;  to  attain  which  closeness 
or  nearness  of  position  (suppose  in  a  race)  .fpeed 
was  e.xerted.    And  by  usage  the  word  was  transfer- 
red from  the  end  to  the  means,  i.  e.  from  the  place 
or  position  to  the  speed  exerted  in  attaining  it. 
Speedy,  quick. 
And  lepte  on  ys  stede,  and  siwede  and  slog  fast  ys  fon. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  63. 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  08. 

But  that  science  is  so  fer  us  befome, 
We  mowen  not  although  we  had  it  sworne, 
It  overtake,  it  slit  away  so  fast ; 
It  wol  us  maken  beggars  at  the  last. 

Chaucer.  The  Chaaones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16,150. 

To  my  iudgement  these  princes  are  not  chosen,  that  they 
should  eate  more  meate,  than  all  other,  nor  to  be  aparayled 
rychelyer  than  all  other,  nor  to  renne  faster  than  all  otlier  : 
but  with  presupposicion,  tliat  they  ought  to  knowe  more 
than  all  other.— GoWen  Boke,  c.  30. 

But  plenteous  Avon  strives 

The  first  to  be  at  sea;  ani  faster  her  to  hie, 

Clear  Kessilgum  comes  in,  with  Hergum  by  and  by. 

Drayton.  PoUj-Olbion,  s.  9. 

Seianus  hearing  this  answere  was  nothing  pleased,  not  so 
much  in  regard  of  the  marriage,  as  because  lie  feared  Tibe- 
rius's  secret  suspicions  ;  the  rumour  of  the  people ;  and 
enuie  which  grew  fast  vpon  him. 

Greneway.  Tacitus.  Annales,  p.  103. 
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k  reverend  man,  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh, 
(Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 
The  swiftest  hours)  observed  as  they  flew; 
Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew. 

Shakespeare.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportsmen's  joy, 
The  gun  fust-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn, 
Would  tempt  the  Muse  to  smg  the  rural  game. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

I  dread  the  next  letters  from  Holland,  will  bring  us  an 
account  of  the  duke's  army  being  cut  off  in  the  whole,  or  in 
part.    All  my  predictions  are  now  verifying  too  fast. 

Chesterfield.   Works,  vol.  iv.  b.  u.  Let.  28. 

FAST,  u.     "V       Goth.  Fastan;  A.  S.  Fast-an; 
Fast,  n.  I   Sw.  Fasia  ;    Dut.  Vasten;  Ger. 

Fa'ster.  >  i^ustoi,  jejunare;  which  (Wach- 
F.VsTiNO,  n.  I  tcr  thinks)  is  the  verb.  Fasten, 
Fa'stingly.  J  servare,  to  keep,  to  guard,  to 
secure  ;  applied  to  the  keeping  or  observing  a  rite 
of  the  church  -.  observare  and  jejunare,  he  re- 
marks, are  frequently  found  synonymous  in  eccle- 
siastical writers.  Applied  to  the  peculiar  rite  of 
abstaining  from  food,  as  a  religious  observance, 
and  then  extended  to  such  abstinence  from  any 
cause.     To /as<,  then,  will  mean — 

To  observe  or  keep,  (sc. )  abstinence  from  food  ; 
and  thus,  consequentially,  to  forbear  from  food  ; 
to  abstain  from  food. 

His  flesshe  wolde  haue  charged  him  with  fatnesse,  but 
that  the  wantonnesse  of  his  wombe  with  trauaill  and  fastyng 
he  adaunteth,  and  in  ridyng  &  goyng  trauayleth  myghte- 
liche  his  youthe. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  482.  Note  7. 


But  whanne  thou  fastist  anointe  thin  heed,  and  waische 
thi  face :  that  thou  be  not  seen  fastyng  to  men,  but  to  ibi 
fadir  that  is  in  hidlis,  and  thi  fadir  that  seeth  in  hidlis  schal 
yelde  to  thee.— Hicii/.  Matthew,  c.  6. 

But  yu,  when  thou  fastest,  annoynt  thyne  head,  and  wash 
thy  face,  yt  it  appeare  not  vnto  men  how  yt  thou  fastest : 
but  vnto  thy  father  which  is  in  secrete  :  &  thy  father  which 
seith  in  secrete,  shal  rewarde  the  openlye.— JSi6/c,  1651.  lb. 


I  Ye  shul  understond  also,  that  fasting  stent  in  three  thinges . 
;  in  forberingof  bodilymete  and  drinke,  in  forbering  of  worldly 
!  jolitee,  and  in  forbering  of  dedly  sinne  :  this  to  say,  that  a 
man  shall  kepe  him  fro  dedly  sinne  with  all  his  might. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tate. 

And  when  thei  wene  all  shall  be  wele, 

Thei  ben  downe  throwe  at  laste 

Than  am  I  fed  of  thai  faste, 

And  laugh,  of  that  I  see  them  loure.— Goucr.  Con.  .4.  b.ii. 

Nowe  barken  what  difference  ought  to  be  betwene  youre 
fastes,  and  theyrs,  yf  ye  wil  haue  them  acceptable  to  the 
father,  and  profitable  to  yourselves.  It  is  not  the  forbearing 
of  the  meat  that  commendeth  fastyng  vnto  God,  but  the  pure 
and  cleane  affeccion  of  the  minde,  feruently  desiring  to 
please  God  on\y.—  Udat.  Matthew,  c.  6. 

Thvncke  ye  thys  fast  pleaseth  me,  that  a  man  should 

chasten  him  selfe  for  a  daye.  and  to  wrythe  his  head  about 

lyke  an  hoke  in  an  heerry  cloth,  and  to  lye  vpon  the  earth. 

Bible,  1551.  Esaye,  c.  58. 

Wherefore  as  often  as  godlynesse  shall  prouoke  you  to 
fast,  folow  not  certayn  menne  which  be  not  fasters,  but 
counterfeyters  of  fasting,  setting  foorth  the  colour  and  cloke 
of  fasting  with  a  sower  countenaunce.— /rf.  lb. 
At  lengthe  bespeakes  the  citte  mouse  : 

my  frende  why  lyke  you  still. 
To  Ivue  in  countrye  fastynglye, 
vpon  a  craggie  hill.— X>ra«/.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  6. 

In  the  which,  (for  as  much  as  he  [Moses]  first  rested  ther 
after  seuen  dayes  fasting  and  trauel  of  hymselfe  and  hys 
people  through  the  deserrtes  of  Arabia)  he  hallowed  the 
seventh  day,  and  called  it  after  the  manner  and  vsage  of  the 
countrie,  the  Sabboth  day,  commaundyng  it  to  be  kept 
Fastyng-day  for  euer  after  to  the  worldes  end,  because  that 
day  had  made  an  end  of  all  their  trauill  and  hunger. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  138. 

Some  with  a  whip  their  pamper'd  bodyes  beate, 
Others  in  fasting  live,  and  seldom  eate. 

Brou-m.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.i.  s.  5 

I  have  even  wearied  heav'n  with  pray'rs,  dried  up 
The  spring  of  my  continual  tears,  even  starv'd 
My  veins  with  daily  fasts. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  Ske'i  a  Whore,  Act  i.  6C.  2. 
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I  see  Moses  tliK  receiver  of  the  law,  Elias  the  restorer  of 
tlie  law,  Christ  the  fulflller  of  the  old  law  and  author  of  the 
new,  all  fasting  I'orty  layes  :  and  these  three  great  faslcrs  I 
finde  together  glorious  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  OJ  the  Vaile  of  Moses. 

But  this  notion  of  the  word  cannot  at  all  belong  to  this 
place,  where  the  hypocritical /as/<?rj,  that  desire  tlieir  devo- 
tions should  ^!.ai»iioi,  be  seen  and  commended  by  men,  are 
eaid  to  be  txKuiliiiiwoi,  of  sad  countenance. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  35. 

That  holy  number  (as  he  calls  it)  of  forty,  which  our 
Saviour  honoured  with  his  fastinij  is  by  this  reckoning  ex- 
cluded.—Dray/on.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  II. 

6.  la  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickednesse,  to  undo  the  heavie  burdens  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke. 

7.  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out,  to  thy  house?  when  thou 
seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh. — Bible.   Isaiah,  c.  58. 

From  hence  may  an  account  be  given  why  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  countries  may  endure  longer  fastivg  and  hunger  than 
those  of  colder;  and  those  seemingly  prodigious  and  to  us 
scarce  credible  stories  of  the  fasti-ngs  and  abstinence  of  the 
Egyptian  monks  be  rendered  probable. 

Rag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

John  the  Baptist  came,  neither  eating  or  drinking.  Matt, 
xi.  18.  That  is,  when  he  was  sent  to  preach,  came  solitary 
into  the  wilderness  with  great  austereness  and  severity  of 
life,  with/as/jni?  and  abstinence,  with  mortification  and  self 
denial ;  and  they  said,  he  is  mad,  and  hath  a  Devil. 

Clarke,  vol.ii.  Ser.99. 

Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  carej 
Texts  were  explain'd  by  fasting  and  by  prayer. 

Dnjden.  Art  of  Poetry. 

And  upon  these  considerations,  the  king  commanded  nil 
persons,  of  whatsoever  state  and  degree,  to  observe  and 
keep  froiu  henceforth  such  fasting-days,  and  the  time  of 
Lent,  as  had  been  heretofore  used  in  tlie  realm. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1548. 

For  months  together  these  creatures  of  sufferance,  whose 
very  excess  and  luxury  in  their  most  plenteous  days  had 
fallen  short  of  the  allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent, 
patient,  resigned,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost 
without  complaint,  perished  by  an  hundred  a  day  in  the 
streets  of  Madras.— JSurte.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcoi's  Debit. 


Others  there  are,  and  : 
Who  place  it  in  the  bu 
Think  it  consists  in  st 
^n  fastings,  weepings  J 


I  few, 


Dodsley.  Religion,  a  Simile, 


Tillotson  in  a  fast-sermon  on  a  thanksgiving  occasion, 
3Ist  January,  I6S9,  says,  Twenty-yekrs  agone. 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  i.  p.  4G7. 

FA,STI'DIOUS.  -^       Fr.  Fastidieux ;   It.  Fas- 

F.isTi'Dioi'sLY.        \tidioso  ;      Sp.    Fastidiuso  ; 

Fasti'diousness.     J  Lat.  Fastidiosus,  from  fas- 

Fastidio'sity.        J  /irfiVe,  quod  proprie  est  cum 

fastu  aspernari ;  fastus  {h-oxa  fari,  to  speak  ;)  pro 

snperhia,  because  proud  or  arrogant  persons  speali 

great  things,  grandiafantur,  (Vossius. ) 

Affecting  or  arrogating  superior  taste  or  dis- 
cernment; a  nicer  sensibility;  disdaining  ordinary 
or  common  gratifications  ;  disdainful;  contemptu- 
<His,  squeamish,  nauseating,  disgusting. 

Faslidiosity,  in  Swift,  is  coined  for  the  occasion. 

Also  by  a  cruel  and  irous  mayster,  the  wyttes  of  chyldren 
be  dulled  :  and  that  thynge,  for  the  whiche  chyldren  be  often 
tymes  beaten,  is  to  them  a-fter  fastidious. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


Let  theii  fastidious,  vain 

Commission  of  the  brain 
Bun  on,  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn  : 
They  were  not  made  for  thee,  less  thou  for  them. 

S.  Jonson.  The  Author's  Just  Indignation. 

As  for  the  [ifs]  that  he  is  so  fastidiously  displeased  with, 
he  hath,  I  doubt  not,  judgment  enough,  to  discern  that  all 
the  severals  so  introduced,  are  things  that  we  assume  to  have 
actually  yxovei.— Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

Wliat  was  blameable  in  the  Pharisees,  was  not  their  bare 
using  of  some  lawful  indifferent,  or  else  good,  and  commend- 
able things,  not  commanded  by  God;  but  their  teaching 
such  for  doctrines,  and  laying  them  as  burthens  on  others, 
and  what  was  consequent  to  this,  their  discriminating  them- 
selves proudly  and  fastidiously  from  other  men,  upon  this 
account.— /d.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  192. 

ne   reproved  the  fastidiousnesse  of  the   Pharisee,   that 
Ciime  with  Euch.irist  to  God  and  contempt  to  his  brother. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Groat  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  §  14. 


On  what  ground,  exc 
ingan  establishment  t*;i 
is  to  preclude  a  choice  i 
lature  have  fastidiuin. 


FAT 

This  knowledge,  which  so  many  neglect  and  despise,  my, 
which  the  generality  of  men  do,  more  than  any  other,  fasti- 
diously slight,  or  studiously  shun,  is,  next  the  knowledge  of 
its  prototype,  that  which  best  deserves  our  study,  and  it 
most  concerns  us  to  attain. — Bogle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  752. 

Less  licentious  and  more  discerning  times  (which  may  be, 
perhaps,  approaching)  will  repair  the  omissions  and/as/;rf(- 
ousness  of  the  present,  by  an  eminent  gratitude  to  the  names 
of  those  that  have  laboured  to  transmit  to  others,  in  the 
handsomest  dress  they  durst  give  them,  the  truths  them- 
selves most  valued.— M.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

As  mankind  is  now  disposed,  he  receives  much  greater 
advantage  by  being  diverted  than  instructed ;  his  epidemical 
diseases  being  faslidiosity,  amorphy,  and  oscitation. 

Swift.   Works,  vol.  i.  A  Digression  in  the  modern  Idltd. 

)i  1  iijiiiial  policy  of  form- 
!  succession  which 
I  I .  could  the  legis- 
1    II  •     lair  and  abundant 
I  iu  ihLiii,  and  searched  in 
strange  lands  for  a  foreign  princess. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

The  fastidiousness  of  those  critics  reproved,  who  pretend 
to  take  offence  at  the  freedom  of  some  of  those  images  which 
are  found  in  the  sacred  writings ;  the  nature  of  those  images 

Louth.  Lectures.  By  Gregory,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  31.  Contents. 

FASTFGIOUS.  Lat.  Fastigium,  the  highest 
point.  Applied  to  an  angular  or  pointed  roof; — 
contradistinguished  irom  flat. 

The  ancients  dwelling-houses  [were]  generally  flat  at  the 
top,  Julius  Ciesar  being  the  lirst  that  they  indulg'd  to  raise 
his  palace  in  this  fasligioiis  manner,  as  Salmasius  tells  us 
in  Solin. — Evelyn.  On  Archilcclure. 

FA'STUOUS.^       See  Fastidious.    Lat.  Fa^- 
Fa'stlousi.y.      ytiio.^its;  "  Fr. Fastiioi.r,-  proud, 
Fa'stuousness.  J  lofty,   scornful,  disdainful,  ar- 
rogant, high-minded,"  (Cotgrave.) 

In  this  notion  it  will  accord,  and  associate  very  well  with 
h\ua(pn^ita,  calumny,  and  iiTrepiji^avm,  pride,  which  imme- 
diately precede;  the  calumniating,  fisluoiis  (insolent)  and 
vain-glorious  behaviour,  going  ordinal  ilv  i--rtli.  i 

HamnuinJ     r      '   .  ■■    I    i:!    p.  I5S. 

Injustns  fail,  se  super  aliqucnt  r  :  'miivil, 

rpcessit,  insolenter  se  gessit,  vicniitus  ,  .',  la  'ih  -  /,nL'ssit, 
being  unrighteous,  proud,  transgressor,  insolent,  lyars,  fas- 
tuons.—Id.  lb.  p.  389. 

It  [piety]  fenceth  him  from  insolence  and  fastum/s  con- 
tempt of  others,  rendereth  him  civil,  condescensive,  kind 
and  helpfuU  to  those  who  are  in  a  meaner  state. 

Barrotc,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

We  are  apt  to  despise  or  disregard  others,  demeaning  our- 
selves insolently  and  fastuouslg  toward  them. 

Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  29. 

St.  Chrj'sostome's  reflexions  on  those  passages  are  very 
good,  that  indeed  then  there  was  no  fnstnousncss  in  the 
Church,  and  the  souls  of  those  primitive  Christians  were 
clear  of  vanity. — Id.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Junius  says  that  the  Dan. 
Feed,  as  well  as  the  A.  S.  Fat, 
seem  derived  from  the  A.  S. 
Fedan,  pascere,  nutrire,  to  feed, 
to  nourish;  thus,  fat  is,  (q.d.) 
'well-fed.  Dnt.Vei;  Ger.  Fell , 
which  latter,  Wachter  says,  is, 
properly,  Fedet,  from  foden, 
pascere,  nutrire,  io  feed,  to  nou- 
rish. 
And  both  fa't,  and  food,  in  A.  S.  Fcrt,  and  fod, 
are,  in  Took'e's  opinion,  the  past  tense  and  past 
part,  of  this  verb,  fed-an,  to  feed.  To  fat,  o'c  fat- 
ten, is — 

To  feed  well ;  to  feed,  to  nourish,  to  a  state  of 
fulness  or  plumpness  of  size,  to  coarseness  or  gross- 
ness  of  body,  or  bodily  habit. 
And  otfatte  wetheres  an  hundred  thousand  also. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  32. 

His  flesshewoldehaue  charged  him  with  fatncsse  but  that 

the  wantonnesse  of  his  wombe  with  trauaile  and  fastynge 

he  adaunteth,  and  in  rydinge  and  goyng  travayleth  mygh- 

teliclie  his  youthe.— /rf.  p.  482.  Note  7. 

And  fatte  thy  faucones.  to  culle  wylde  foules. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  129. 
On  fat  londe  and  ful  of  donge.  foulest  wedes  groweth. 

Id.  p.  213. 

\Miat  if  ony  of  the  braunchis  ben  brokun  whanre  thou 

were  a  wielde  olvue  tree  art   graflid  among  hem.  and  art 

maad  felowe  of  the  roote  and  of  the  fatnesse  of  the  olyue 

tree !  nyle  thou  have  glorie  aghens  the  braunchis. 

Wiclif.  Momaynes,  c.  U. 
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FAT,  V. 

Fat,  adj. 

FAT,n.' 

Fa'tlisg,  n. 

Fa'tner. 

Fa'tness. 

Fa'tten. 

Fa'tting,  n. 

Fa'tty. 

Fa'ttiness. 


Thouglie  some  of  the  braunches  be  broken  of,  and  thou 
beynge  a  wylde  olyue  tree,  arte  grafte  in  among  them,  and 
made  partaker  of  the  rote  and  fatnes  of  the  olyue  tree,  lost 
not  thyselfe  .agaynst  the  brnMnches.— Bible,  1551.  Rom.  c.ll. 

Ful  many  a  fat  patrick  hadde  he  in  mewe. 


Fynally  the  dyete,  whiche  doth  extenuate  and  make  leane, 
is  more  sure  for  kepyng  of  helth,  than  that  whiche  fatteth 
vaoch.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iv. 

It  is  little  marueyle  that  ydlenesse  and  meate  of  another 
man's  charge  will  soone  feede  vp  and  fatte  likely  men. 

Sir  J.  Ckeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


And  praye  him,  for  to  make  me  sheepe, 

and  cattle  verye  fatte. 
And  for  to  fatten  all  1  haue,- 

cxcepte  my  witte  alone  : 
If  that  he  fatte,  adew  good  lorde, 

our  Musics  may  be  gon.— i3ra«/.  Horace,  h.  ii.  Sat.  C. 

The  king  [John]  vpon  a  time  in  his  hunting  coniming 
where  a  verie  fat  stag  was  cut  vp  and  opened  (or  how  the 
hunters  term  it  I  cannot  tell)  the  king  beholding  the  fitt- 
vesse  and  the  liking  of  the  stag  :  see,  saith  he,  how  easilie 
and  happilie  he  hath  liued,  and  yet  for  all  that  he  neuer 
heard  any  masse. — Fox.  Martyrs,  -p.  233.  King  John. 

The  ground  they  neuer  fallen  with  mucke,  dung  or  any 
thing,  neither  plow  nor  digge  it  as  we  in  England. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 

Next  was  November;  he  full  gross  and/i»/. 

As  fed  with  lard,  and  that  right  well  might  seeme ; 
For  he  had  been  z  failing  hogs  of  late. 

That  yet  his  browes  with  sweat  did  reek  and  steem. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  7.  Of  Mutabilitie. 

As  the  bear,  the  hedge-hog,  the  bat,  the  bee,  &'c.  These 
all  wax  /a/ when  they  sleep,  and  egest  not.  The  cause  of 
theiv  fattening  during  their  sleeping  time,  may  be  the  want 
of  assimilating ;  for  whatsoever  assimilateth  not  to  flesh, 
turneth  either  to  sweat,  or  fat. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  899. 


As  that  her  batt'ning  breast  her  fatlings  sooner  feeds. 
And  with  more  lavish  waste,  than  oft  the  grasier  needs. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2 


For  like  as  cooks  pray  for  nothing,  but  good  store  of  fat- 
lings  to  kill  for  the  kitchen,  and  fishmongers  plenty  of 
fishes ;  even  so  curious  and  busy  people  wish  for  a  world  of 
troubles,  and  a  number  of  affaires,  great  news,  alterationa 
and  changes  of  state. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

So  deckt  with  floods,  so  pleasant  in  her  groves, 
So  full  of  well-fleec'd  flocks  andfalned  droves. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

Having  now  spoken  of  hardning  of  the  juices  of  the  body, 
we  are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity  ot:  fat  tin  ess  of  them. 

Bacon.  Of  Life  and  Death. 

Now  what  were  peace  without  religion,  but  like  a  Nabal's 
sheep  shearing ;  like  the  fatting  of  an  Epicurean  hogge ;  the 
very  festivall  revels  of  the  Devil. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Holy  Panegyrick. 

You  may  turn  (almost)  all  flesh  into  a  fatty  substance.  If 
you  take  flesh,  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  the  pieces  into 
a  glass  covered  with  parchment,  and  so  let  the  glasse  stand 
six  or  seven  hours  in  boyling  water. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  G78. 

Cattle  faffed  by  good  pasturage,  after  violent  motion, 
sometimes  die  suddenly;  in  such  the  liver  is  found  to  be 
inflamed  and  corrupted. — Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  3. 

All  the  superfluous  weight  of  an  animal  beyond  the 
vessels,  bones,  and  muscles,  is  nothing  but  fat :  but  the 
conversion  of  the  aliment  into  fat  is  not  properly  nutrition, 
which  is  a  reparation  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

Id.  On  Aliments,  c.  2. 

The  hire  of  the  milk,  and  the  prices  of  the  young  veals, 
and  old  fat  wares,  were  disposed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Strype.  Memor.  Edw.  VI.  an.  15-17. 

London,  thou  great  emporium  of  our  isle ; 

0  thou  too  bounteous,  thou  too  fruitful  Nile ! 
How  shall  I  praise  or  curse  to  thy  desert? 

Or  separate  thy  sound  from  thy  corrupted  part  ? 

1  call'd  thee  Nile :  the  parallel  will  stand  : 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  ttiefatten'd  land. 

Dnjden.  The  Medal. 

The  wind  was  west,  on  which  that  philosopher  bestowed 
the  encomium  otfatner  of  the  earth.— Arlttdhnot. 

Spirit  of  nitre  will  turn  oil  of  olives  into  a  sort  of  fatty 
substance  ;  but  acids  may  be  used  as  stimulating. 

'  Id.  On  Aliments,  c.O, 


FATE,  n. 

Fa'ted. 

Fa'tal. 

Fa'talism. 

Fa'tai.ist. 

Fata'lity. 

Fa'tallv. 

Fa'tefi 


FAT 

Mark  tlie  fat  cit,  whose  good  round  sum, 
Amounti  at  least  to  half  a  plum ; 
Whose  chariot  whirls  him  up  and  down 
Some  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town  ; 
For  hither  sober  folks  repair, 
To  take  the  dust  which  they  call  air. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Episile. 


the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  falling  together  :  the  cow  and  the  bear 
shall  feed,  and  Iheir  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together;  and 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox." 

Home.   Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  17. 

The  same  voice,  while  it  retains  its  proper  distinctions, 
may  yet  be  varied  many  ways,  by  sickness  or  health,  youth 
or  age,  leanness  os  fatness,  good  or  bad  humour. 

Meid.  Enquiry,  c.  iv.  s.  1. 

FA'l.  (Now  written  Vat.)  A.  S.  Fat,  fata, 
fctt;  Dut.  Vat;  Ger.  Fass,  dolium,  cadus:  all, 
says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  Vas.  Wachter  (in- 
cluding vas)  from  the  Ger.  Fassen  ;  Dut.  Vatten ; 
Siv.  Fatta  ;  capere,  continere,  to  hold,  to  contain. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  word  remain,  (Mark  xii.  1  ; 
Luke  xiv.  23,)  in  the  Gothic  noun,  Fattia,  sepes. 
Junius  derives  from  the  Dut.  Vatten. 

Put  ye  in  the  side,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe  :  come,  get  ye 
down  ;  for  the  press  is  full,  the  fats  ouerflow ;  for  their 
wickedness  is  great.— .Bii/e.  Joel,  iii.  13. 

It.  Fato  ;   Sp.  Hado;  Lat.  Fn- 
tum,  past  part,  of  Far-i,  to  speak, 
to  utter,  to  say;  fatiim,  (Vossius,) 
afando;  na-m  ita  dicitiu',  Dei/n- 
'tum,  hoc  est,  dictum,  jussum,  de- 
crctum,   voluntas  Dei ;  the  word, 
the  order,  the  decree,  the  will  of 
God.     Literally— 
Any  thin;?  spoken,  uttered,  or  said  ;    decreed, 
ordained,  destined  ;   and  thus  applied  to  anything 
preordained,  predetermined ;  to  any  thing  inevi- 
table ;  as  death  ;  whenco_/«?oZ  is — 
Deadly,  mortal,  destructive. 

Aycnst  which /a/e  him  helpeth  not  to  striue. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 
Tlie  day  is  comen  of  hire  departing, 
I  say  the  woful  d^y  fatal  is  come. 
That  ther  may  be  'no  longer  tarying. 
But  forward  they  hem  dressen  all  and  some. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Talc,  v.iGSl. 

T\nierfore  he  sayeth,  Conjltebor,  I  shall  knowlege  togyther 
all  my  synnes,  not  accusynge  hys  fate  or  desteuye,  nor  any 
constellacion,  neyther  the  Deuill  or  anye  other  thynge,  but 
onelye  hys  owne  selfe,  therfore  he  sayeih,  Aduersum  me. 

Fisher.  On  Ike  Scuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  32. 

We  cleft  the  walles,  and  closures  of  the  towne  ; 

Wherto  all  helpe :  and  vndersel  the  feet 

"With  sliding  rolles,  and  bound  his  neck  with  ropes  : 

This  fatal  gin  thus  ouerclambe  our  walles, 

Stuft  with  arm'd  men :  about  the  which  there  ran 

Children  and  maides,  that  holy  carolles  s.mg. 

Surrc^.   Viryile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
Either  to  disinthrone  the  King  of  Hcav'n 

Our  own  right  lost :  him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  flckle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  Fate, 
Or  aught  by  me  immutablie  foreseen. 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose.— 7d.  lb.  b.  iii. 
Wliere's  the  large  comet  now  whose  raging  flame 
So  fatal  to  our  monarchy  became  ; 
WTiich  o'er  our  heads  in  such  proud  hon-or  stood, 
Insatiate  with  our  ruin  and  our  blood. 

Cowley.  Ode  on  Itis  Majesty's  Itestoralion. 

And  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung. 
Had  not  the  snakie  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  liideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  b.  ii. 
Tlie  flames  of  one  triumphant  day, 

Which,  like  an  anti-comet  here 

Did  fatally  to  that  appear. 
For  ever  frighted  it  away. 

Cowley.  Ode  on  his  Majesty's  Resloralion. 

Whereon 

A  treacherous  armie  leuied,  one  midnight 

Fated  to  th'  purpose,  did  Anthonio  open 

The  gates  of  Millaine,  and  i'th'  dead  of  darknesse 

The  ministers  for  th'  purpose  hurried  thenee 

Me,  and  thy  crying  self.— i'Aaiw,  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc,  2, 


FAT 

Very  many  even  of  those  who  have  no  religion,  nor  .any 
sense  at  all  of  the  Providence  of  God  ;  yet  know  very  well, 
by  the  li','ht  of  their  own  natural  reason,  that  there  neither 
is  or  can  be  any  such  thing  as  Chance,  that  is,  any  such 
thini:  as  an  eflect  without  a  cause;  and  therefore  what 
others  ascribe  to  Chance,  they  ascribe  to  the  operation  of 
Necessity  or  Fate.  But  Fate  also  is  itself  in  reality  as  truly 
not'iing,  as  Chance  is.— Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S)8. 

Grciat  therefore  is  the  deceit,  and  fatal  the  errour,  by 
which  all  those  delude  themselves,  who  continue  in  sin, 
because  God's  mercy  (they  think)  and  his  goodness  and 
compassion  aoound.— /d.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  120. 

Hence,  if  the  orbs  have  still  resisted  been 

By  air,  or  light,  or  ether,  ne'er  so  thin  ; 

Long  since  their  motion  must  have  been  supprest, 

The  stars  had  stood,  the  sun  had  lain  at  rest ; 

So  vain,  so  wild  a  scheme,  yo\rc  fatalists  have  dress'J. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  v. 

It  makes  me  think  that  there  is  something  in  it  like 
fatality:  that  aftor  certain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and 
memory  of  great  'Wits  should  be  renewed,  as  Chaucer  is 
both  in  France  and  England.— Dri/den.  Pref  to  the  Fables. 

The  loss  and  gain  each  fatally  were  great : 
And  still  his  subjects  cail'd  aloud  for  war  : 

But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  martial  people  set 
Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are. 

Id.  Annus  Mirabilis.  (16CG.) 

■Wlio  knows,  says  Segrais,  but  that  his  [Achilles]  fated 
armoiu:  was  only  an  aliogorical  defence,  and  sigTiified  no 
more,  than  that  he  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
Gods?— /d.  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry. 

But  Fate,  derived  from  the  Latin  fari.  signifying  to  speak, 
must  denote  the  word  spoken  by  some  intelligent  being,  who 
has  power  to  make  his  words  good ;  so  that  whatsoever  he 
says  shall  be  done,  will  infallibly  come  to  pass ;  and  does 
not  at  all  relate  to  the  causes  or  manner  whereby  it  is  ac- 
complished, unless  those  causes  be  made  to  act  in  conse- 
quence of  the  word  spoken. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  26. 

When  a  man  plants  a  peach  tree,  can  you  properly  say  it  is 
therefore  fated  that  he  should  gather  peaches  and  not  plums 
or  filberds  therefrom  ?  or  if  he  sows  oats  in  his  field,  does 
he  think  any  thing  of  a  fatality  against  his  reaping  wheat 
or  barley  >.  so  neither  if  we  know  a  collection  of  atoms  having 
motions  among  them  which  must  form  a  regular  world, 
should  we  esteem  every  thing  fatal  that  might  be  produced 
by  them.— /d.  lb. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  nesawwith  concern  the  ill  use  which 
some  were  ready  to  make  of  the  supposed /a/<7//.5JH  of  Mr. 
Pope,  and  how  hurtful  it  was  to  Religion  to  have  it  ima- 
gined, that  so  great  a  genius  was  ill-inclined  towards  it. 

Ilurd.  Life  of  Warhurton. 

Being  a.  fatalist  in  natural  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  free-wUl  in  man,  he  [Aristotle]  thought,  if 
Providence  were  extended  to  individuals,  it  would  either 
impose  a  necessity  on  human  actions,  or  as  employed  on 
mere  contingencies,  be  itself  frequently  defeated;  which 
would  look  like  impotency ;  and  not  seeing  any  way  to  re- 
concile freewill  and  prescience,  he  cut  the  knot  and  denied 
its  care  over  individuals.— /d.  The  Dicine  Legation,  b.lii.  s.4. 

^or  fateful  only  is  the  bursting  flame  ; 
The  exhalations  of  the  deep  dug  mine, 
Though  slow,  shake  from  their  wings  as  sure  a  death. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 


FA'THER,  n. 

Fa'tueb,  v. 
F.\'tiierhood. 
Fa'thering,  n. 
Fa'therless. 
Fa'tuerly,  adj. 
F.^'tuerlt,  ad. 
Fa'therliness. 
Fa'tiier-in-law.  J 


FAT 

1  wyll  arvsc  and  goo  to  my  father,  and  W7II  saye  vnto  Unl: 
father.  I  haue  synned  ag-aynst  heauen  and  before  thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthv  to  be  called  thy  Sonne,  make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hyred  seruantes.— Bii/f,  1551.  Luke,  c.  15. 

For  grace  of  this  thing  I  bowe  my  knees  -to  the  fadir  of 
oure  Lord  lesus  Crist,  of  whom  ech  fadirheed  in  heuenes 
and  erthe  is  named. —  Wiclif.  Effesiese,  c.  3. 

For  thys  cause  I  bowe  my  knees  vnto  the  father  of  our 
Lorde  Jesus  Chryst,  which  is  father  oner  al  that  is  called 
father  in  heauen  &  in  eithe.—BMe,  1551.  76. 

A  cleen  religioun  and  an  unwemmed  anentis  God  and  the 
fadir  is  this,  to  visite  fadirles  and  modirles  children  and 
widewis  in  hir  Iribulacioun,  and  kepe  himsilff  undefoulid  fro 
this  world.— IHc/!/.  James,  c.  1. 

Pure  deuocio  and  vndefiled  before  God  the  Father,  is  this, 
to  visite  the  fatherless  and  wyddowes  in  theyr  aduersitye, 
and  to  kepe  hymselfe  vnspotted  of  the  worlde. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  ay  she  kept  hire  fadres  lif  on  loft 
With  every  obeisance  and  diligence, 
That  child  may  don  to  fadres  rev 
Cl>a 


Ttie  Clerkes  Tale, 


Jason,  whiche  sigh  Vis  fader  olde, 

Upon  Medea  made  hyra  bolde 

Of  art  raagike,  whiche  she  couth. 

And  praielh  hir,  that  his  father's  youth. 

She  wouide  make  ayenewarde  newe.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

The  inuencion  of  this  arte  [remembraunce]  is  fathered 
vpon  Simonides. —  Wilson.  Arte  of  Bhetorique,  p.  216. 

Of  whiche  nombre  of  heathens,  ye  Romaines  are  also 
touching  your  nacion,  but  by  adopcion  and  fathering,  called 
all  to  the  right  title  of  inheritaunce  and  surname  of  j£sus 
Christe.— Pda(.  Romaines,  e.  1. 

In  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  (as  I  sayd  afore)  n.  c.  and  vii.. 
Antichrist  fast  approaching  to  the  fulnesse  of  his  age,  grewe 
into  a  vniuersall  fatherhode. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

If  fatherhood  go  by  age,  I  suppose  that  King  Henrie  waa 
elder  than  Becket.  If  fatherhood  consist  in  authoritie,  I 
iudge  the  authoritie  of  a  king  to  be  aboue  the  authoritie  of 
an  archbishop. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  195.  Clenches  rpon  Beckel's  Letter. 

When  hee  toke  his  journey  retumynge  home  it  fortuned 
so  his  father  espyed  hym  commyng  a  far  and  anone  moued 
with  mercy  ^ndfafherli/e  pytve  wente  to  mete  hvm. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seven  Psalmes,  pt.'ii.  Ps.  113. 

If  any  man  be  a  most  holy  father,  then  hee  doth  most 
holily  observe  and  keepe  his  fatherlinesse,  and  if  he  be  a 
naughty  and  wicked  father,  then  doth  he  most  wickedly 
keepe  the  same. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  564.  Articles,  Sre.  against  Stephen  Palctz. 

Rhescuporis  was  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  there  going 
about  to  escape,  or  because  it  was  so  fathered  on  him,  ^'.*ai 
killed. — Greneway.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  56. 


uluis'd  faire  maide, 


The    Gr.    Uarnp ;     Lat. 
Pater;  Fr.  Pere ;  It. Padre; 
Dut.  Vader;    Ger.  Voter; 
Sw.  Fadder;   A.  S.  Feeder; 
'  Goth.   Fad-rein,    sunt  pa- 
rentes ;  all  which,  Wachter  ' 
thinks,    must    have    had  a 
common   origin,     either  in  i 
the  infantile  cry,  pa,  pa,  or  | 
in  some  Scythian  word,  dispersed  by  that  people  ' 
over  the  whole  world.     For  the  former  Vossius 
decides. 

The  parent,  producer  or  begetter ;  the  pro- 
genitor ;  applied  also,  to  aged  or  reverend  per- 
sons ;  to  those  who  act  with  paternal  kindness ; 
who  afford  or  bestow  the  protection  of  &  father. 

To  father ;  to  bear,  impute  or  assume,  the  cha- 
racter or  functions  of  father,  the  parentage  or 
production. 
Ych  [Cordeille]  the  loue  as  the  mon  that  my  fader  ys. 
And  euer  habbe  y  loued  as  my  fader,  &  cuer  wole  ywys. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  30. 


Ali 


I  ich  wole  make  to  day  thine  sones  faderles. 


And  ge  sholde  be  here  fadres. 


Id.  p.  142. 
:  techen  hem  betere. 


The.  What  say  you,  Hemiia 

To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  God ; 

One  that  compos'd  ynur  beauties  ;  yea  and  one 

To  whom  you  are  hut  as  a  forme  in  waxe 

By  him  imprinted  :  and  within  his  power. 

To  leaue  the  figure,  or  disguise  it. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Xights  Dreamc,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  sonle. 

Was  my  great /a^/(er-in-/ai(',  renowned  Warwicke, 

Who  spake  alowd ;  what  scourge  for  periurie. 

Can  thrs  darke  monarchy  affoord  false  Clarence  ? 

And  so  he  vanish'd.  Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  t. 

But  as  for  himselfe,  seeing  that  his  house  grieued  and 
mourned  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Q.  Fabius,  and  that  the 
Commonwealth  was  half  fatherlesse  as  it  were,  for  the  losse 
of  a  cons'ill,  he  would  not  accept  the  lawrell  so  deformed  and 
foully  blemished,  both  with  publike  and  private  sorrow. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  r6. 

He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  seruice  I  haue  done, 
fatherly. — Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Tiberius  made  an  oration  tending  to  the  great  commenda- 
tion of  his  Sonne;  bicause  he  tendered  his  brother's  children 
■wilha.  fatherly  ^Section.— Greneway.   Tacitus.  Ann.  p.  90. 

Whereto  thus  Adam  fatherly  displeas'd. 

O  execrable  son  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming 

Authoritie  usurpt,  from  God  not  giv'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

In  original!  nounes  adjective,  or  substantive,  derived 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  writer  of  analogic,  the  accent  is 
intreated  to  the  first  in  fatherlinesse,  mdtherlinesse. 

B.  Jonson.  English  Grammar,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Those  heretics  who  fathered  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle, 
■which  we  received  as  St.  John's,  upon  Cerinthus,  were  by 
Epiphanus  deservedly  named  'AX0701,  men  in  this  void  of 
all  sense  and  leisoii.—Bp.  Bull.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 


I  schal  rise  up  and  go  to  my  fadir  and  I  schal  saye  to  him 
fadir  I  haue  sinned  into  heuene,  &  before  thee,  and  now  I 
am  not  worthi  to  be  clepid  thi  sone ;  make  me  as  oon  of  j 
thin  Uirli  men.— JFic»/.  Lake.  c.  15. 


The  true  rendering  therefore  of  these  words  of  the  prophet, 
is,  not  the  everlasting  father,  but  the  father  or  lord  of  the 
future  everlasting  age,  the  age  of  the  Gospel ;  concerning 
which  the  apostle  declares  Heb.  ii.  5,  that  to  Christ  only,  and 
not  to  angels,  hath  God  put  ia  subjection  this  age  to  come. 
Clarke,  vol.  il.  Ber.  5. 


FAT 

The  Catholic  writers,  both  they  that  were  before  and  Ihcy 
that  were  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  have  unanimously  de- 
clared God  the  Father  to  be  greater  than  the  Son ;   even 
according  to  his  divinity :  yet  this  not  by  nature  indeed,  or 
by  any  essential  perfection,  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  is 
wanting  in  the  Son  :  but  only  by  fatherhood,  or  his  being  the 
author  and  original,  forasmuch  as  the  son  is  from  the  father, 
not  the  father  from  the  son.—Bp.  Bull.  Life,  by  Kelson. 
For  why  should  he  that's  impotent 
To  judge,  and  fancy,  and  invent, 
For  tliat  impediment  be  stopt 
To  own,  and  challenge,  and  adopt, 
At  least  th'  expos'd  and  fatherless 
Poor  orphans  of  the  Pen  and  Press, 
Whose  parents  are  obscure  or  dead 
Or  in  far  countries  born  and  bred. 

Butler.  Satire  upon  Plagiaries. 

The  latter  part  of  my  poem,  which  describes  the  fire,  I 

owe,  first  to  the  piety  and  fatherhj  affection  of  our  monarch 

to  his  suffering  subjects ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 

courage,  loyalty,  and  magnanimity  of  the  city. 

Drtjden.  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard,  j 
But  yet,  to  do  justice  to  these  [Homer,  Virgil,  Horace] 

and  the  rest, 
Of  the  poor  Pagan  Poets,  it  must  be  confest. 
That  time,  and  transcribing,  and  critical  note 
Have  father'd  much  on  them,  which  they  never  wrote. 

Bjrom,  Epistle  2. 
In  truth  he  [Languerre]  was,  says  Vertue,  a  modest,  un- 
intriguing  man,  and,  as  his  father-in-law  John  Tijou  said, 
God  had  made  him  a  painter,  and  there  left  him. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Paintinjj,  vol.iv.  c.  1. 
O  reader !  if  thou  doubtest  of  these  things, 
Ask  the  cries  of  the  fatherless,  they  shall  tell  thee. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  shall  confirm  their  truth. 

Dodsley.  Epitaph  on  Queen  Caroline. 

FA'THOM,  V.  \       A.  S.  Fathm ;  Dut.  Vadm; 

F.v'thom,  ?i.  or  j   Ger.  i^affem ;  a  measure  of  six 

Fa'dom.  Vfeet.      A.  S.  Fceihmian  ;   Dut. 

Fa'thojiable.     I   Vademen,  utraque  manu  ex- 

Fa'thomless.    j  tensa  complecti,  to  einbrac« 

with  each  hand  extended.     Wachter  derives  from 

Ger.  Fassen,  capere,  comprehendere,  to  talie,  hold 

or  comprehend. 

To  comprehend  or  embrace,  (met.)  to  compre- 
hend, to  conceive ;  and  (from  the  noun,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  depth)  to  dive  to  tlie  bottom,  discern, 
discover  or  ascertain,  the  depth;  (met.)  the 
meaning. 

Thus  running  north-east  by  north,  and  north-east  fiftie 
leagues,  then  we  sounded,  and  had  leo  fadomes  whereby  we 
thought  to  be  farre  from  land,  and  perceiued  that  the  land 
Iny  not  as  the  globe  made  mention. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  2.3G. 
The  temple  after  the  China  manner  of  building  is  most  of 
timber,  the  walls  of  brick  diuided  into  fiue  iles  with  rowes 
of  pillars  on  both  sides,  which  are  of  round  timber  as  bigge 
as  two  men  can  fathome. — Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  iv.  c.  lu. 
There  is  indeed  such  a  depth  in  nature,  that  it  is  never 
like  to  be  throughly /a^Aomec/ :  and  such  a  darkness  upon 
some  of  God's  works,  that  they  will  not  in  this  world  be 
found  out  to  perfection.— Gtenci/;,  Ess.  4. 

The  Christian's  best  faculty  is  faith,  his  felicity  therefore 
consists  in  those  things  which  are  not  perceptible  by  sense, 
not  fathomable  by  reason,  but  apprehensible  by  his  faith,  and 
is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  either  by  the  eye  of  sense 
or  reason;  and  as  his  felicity,  so  is  his  life,  spirituall. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenehed,  Dec.  3. 

Will  you  with  counters  summe 

The  past  proportion  of  his  infinite ; 
And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fathomlesse 
With  spannes  and  inches  so  diminutive. 
As  feares  and  reasons. 

Shahespeare.  Trail.  St  Cress.  Act  ii.  so.  2. 
But  here  lies  the  fathomless  absurdity,  that  granting  this 
for  bodily  defect,  they  will  not  grant  it  for  any  defect  of  the 
mind,  any  violation  of  religious  or  civil  society. 

Milton.   Tclrachordon. 
■\^liere  fadom-line  could  neuer  touch  the  ground. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  short  reach  of  sense,  and  natural  reason  is  not  always 

able  to  fathom  the  contrivance,  or  to  discern  the  rare  ami 

curious  disposal  of  them,  (the  events  and  contingencies  of 

life.)— Sotitt,  vol.  X.  Ser.  5. 

Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew. 
But  Israel's  sanctions  into  practice  drew  ; 
Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem. 
Were  coasted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him. 

Dryden.  Absalom  %  Aihitophel. 
They  were  rather  willing  to  patch  up  a  present  difiiculty, 
at  any  rate,  than  to  meet  it  fairly,  to  fathom  its  depth,  and 
to  consider  what  was  likely  to  be  a  solid  and  permanent 
means  of  remedying  a  real  evil,  and  preventing  its  arising 
in  future.— foa-.  Speech  on  the  Agairs  of  Ireland,  1782. 
Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad. 
Much  of  the  pow'r  and  majesty  of  God. 

CoKper,  Htlircment. 

vol..  I, 


FAU 

■ — —  Even  from  out  thy  sliir.e 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomU-as,  alone. 
B]jyon.  Childe  Harold's  Pilyrinuifje,  c 


FATI'PIC  AL.  )      Fr.  Fatadic;  Lat Fatidicus ; 

Fati'ferois.  )  compounded  of  fatum,  and 
dicere,  or  fcr re,  to  tell  or  declare,  to  bring  or  bear 
fate  or  that  i\hich  is  fated.     See  Fate. 

Declaring  what  is  fated,  ordained  or  determined. 

And  if  it  he  true  what  the  antients  write  of  some  trees, 
that  they  arc  fatidical,  these  come  to  foretel,  at  least  wis< 
to  wish  you,  as  the  season  invites  me,  a  good  new  year. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  i 


FA'TIGATE,  r 
Fa'tigate,  adj. 
Fatig.Vtion. 
Fati'gi'e,  v. 
Fati'gue,  n. 
perhaps  from  fa; 


hai.Fatigare,  -alum,  quasi 
fntim  agere,  sive  agitare, 
atque  ita  ad  lassitudinera 
pcrducere,  to  reduce  to  a 
state  of  weariness.  Fatim, 
_  quasi  copiam  signet,  quam 
difficile  sit /(Hi,  ( Vossius. ) 

Fatigate  has  given  place  to  fatigue.  "  Fr.  Fa- 
tigiier,— to  weary,  tire,  trouble,  'cloy,  overtoyl ; 
to  give  no  rest  unto." 

He,  whiche  should  write  the  negligent  losses,  and  the 
pollytyque  gaynes,  of  euery  citee  fortresse  and  turrett, 
whyche  were  gotten  and  loste  in  these  dayes,  shoulde  fati- 
gate and  weary  the  reader.— //aK.  Hen.  VI.  an.  12. 

And  Fabius,  beinge  payneful  in  pm-suinge  Anniball  from 
place  to  place  awaytynge  to  haue  hym  at  adu.nuntage  at  the 
laste  dyd  so/nf;ira(ehyni  and  his  1  .  -,  :  .  ;  |!  ,  ,i)v  in  con- 
clusion his  power  mynyshed,  ;iiii!  ,,  ,  i.ih  uf  the 
Carthaginenses,  of  whom  he  w^is    ,  ,,  ,,:i  , .      i     ,„■ 

Sir  r.J-!y.i.  (,,-.,,  ,,,,,,  I),  ii.  c.lO. 
The  Athenienses,  by  feare  beinge  put  from  theyr  accus- 
tomed accesse  to  their  gouernours  to  require  iustice,  and 
therewith  being  fatigate  as  men  oppressed  with  contiuuall 
iniurie,  toke  to  them  a  desperate  courage,  and  in  conclusion 
expelled  out  of  the  cytie  all  the  said  tvrates,  and  reduced  it 
vnto  his  pristinate  gouernance.— /rf.  ib.  b.  ii.  c.  !). 

For  the  poore  and  needy  people  bevng  fatigate,  and  wery 
with  the  oppression  of  their  new  landlordes,  rendered  their 
townes  before  thei  were  of  theim  required. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  35. 
The  earth  allowcth  him  nothing,  but  at  the  price  of  his 
sweat  01  fatigalion. 

Mountayue.  Dci'oute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  20.  s.  1. 
Mahumete  [the  Second]  leaueth  no  time  vnspent,  no  dili- 
gence vnsought,  but  maketh  all  his  power  to  Cypru.s  and 
Alb^nise,  which  hee  after  long  fatigation  of  siege,  at  length 
ouercame  and  subdued.— J'o.r.  Martyrs,  p.  683. 
And  so  the  conqueror,  fntigu'd  in  war. 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afar, 
r.eclines  to  drink  the  torrent  gliding  by. 
Then  lifts  his  looks  to  repossess  the  sky. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 
One  of  the  missionaries  witnesses,  that  being  himself  so 
fatigued,  that  he  could  hardly  'sit  on  the  horse,  a  mandarin 
gave  him  one  of  these  ;  [the  gin-seng  ;]  upon  eating  half  of 
it,  in  an  hour's  time  he  was  not,  in  the  least,  sensible  of  any 
weariness.— Cn«;6/7(/sf.  The  Scribleriad,  (note  19.) 

When  at  last  he  [Mr.  Zincke]  raised  his  price  from  twenty 
to  thirty  guineas,  it  was  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  lessen- 
ing his  fatigue,  for  no  man,  so  superior  in  his  profession, 
was  less  intoxicated  with  vanity. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.iv.  c.  5. 

FA'TUQUS.  ■)      MAatmfatuus  a.fando,  id  est, 

Fatu'itv.         fa  vatieinando,  (presaging)   dic- 

tus,  sed  quia  votes  furore  correpti  vaticinarentiir; 

inde  pro  ve.ianis  sumi  coepit,  (Vossius.)  | 

The  common  word  now,  as  applied  to  pej-sons,  is 
infatuated ;  bereft  of  reason,  of  common  sense  ; 
foolish,  imbecile. 

And  may  the  sun,  that  now  begins  t'  appear 

1'  th'  horison  to  usher  in  the  year, 

iWelt  all  those /o/Hous  vapours,  v/hose  false  light 

Purblinds  the  world,  and  leads  thein  from  the  right. 

Brome.  Epistles.  A  New  Year's  Gift, 

ni  ne'er  admire 

That  fatuous  fire 

That  is  not  what  it  seems.  Id.  The  Politician. 

IJeocy  or  fatuity  a  nativilate,  rcl  dementia  naturalis,  is 
such  a  one  as  described  by  Fitzherbert,  who  knows  not  to 
tell  twenty  shillings,  nor  knows  his  own  age,  orwho  was  his 
falh?r.— ffo/e.  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

FAVA'GINOU.S.  Formed  upon  the  Lat. 
Favus,  a  honey-comb. 

Formed  like  a  honey-comb. 

A  like  ordination  there  is  in  the  /arajinous  sockets,  and 
lozenge  seeds  of  the  noble  flower  of  the  sunne. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 
F.VUCET.      Fr.  Fausset,  quasi  faucis  obtura- 
raentumj  the  stop  of  the  mouth,  (Mnshew.) 


FAU 

But  nature  has  so  placed  the  dug,  that  as  it  endeth  one 
way  in  a  spongeous  kind  of  flesh  full  of  small  pipes,  and 
made  of  i)urpose  to  transmit  tlie  milk,  and  let  it  distill 
gently  by  many  little  pores  and  secret  passages,  so  it  yield- 
eth  a  nipple  in  manner  ot  a  faucet,  very  fit  and  ready  for  thu 
httle  babe's  mouth.— /foWaKd.  Plutarch,  ii.  181. 

FA'UCHON.     See  Falchion. 

FA'VEL.  A  name  given  to  t/ellow  coloured 
horses,  as  bayard,  blanchard,  to  bay  or  brown  and 
grey.     See  Curry. 

Neither  yet  let  any  man  cmty  fauell  with  him  selfe  after 
this  wise  i  the  faute  is  but  light,  the  law  is  broken  in  notliing 
but  in  this  parte.— l/^rfaZ.  James,  c.  2. 

FAUGH,  or)      Is  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S. 
FoH.  f  verb  Fian,  to  hate  ;  and  means 

(any  thing)  hated,  (Tookc,  ii.  170.) 
Get.  An  emperour's  cabinet  ? 
Faugh,  I  have  known  a  charnel-house  smell  sweeter. 
If  emperour's  flesh  have  this  savour,  what  will  mine  do, 
TOien  I  am  rotten  l—Beaum.S,-Fletch.Prophctess,Aci  ii.sc.2. 
FAVI'LLOUS.     Lat.    Favilla,  bright   or  hot 
embers,  or  ashes;  from  Gr.  $«ai,  sive  CTIolico  ipavw, 
luceo, — lucere,  to  shine. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  embers  or  ashes. 
The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles  onely  sig- 
nifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  the 
evolation  of  the  light  and  faviltous  particles :  whereupon 
they  are  forced  to  settle  upon  the  snufl; 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  22. 


FAULT,  V. 
Fai'lt,  ». 
Fa'i-i.ter,  n. 
Fa'ultfi'l. 
Fa'ulty. 
Fa'ultily. 
Fa'ultiness. 
Fa'oltless. 
ciency;  a  want 


Fr.  Faulte;     It.   Fallo;     Sp. 

Faha ;    from  the  Lat.  Fallere, 

to  deceive  ;  that  into  which  any 

^  one  is  deceived  or  beguiled  ,•  and 

'  thus — 

An    error,    a    mistake ;    an 
offence,  trespass   or  transgres- 
sion ;  a  failure  ;  defect  or  defi- 
And— 
To  fatdi ;  to  be  in  error  or  mistake ;  also,  to 
accuse  of  being  in  error  or  mistake  ;  to  lay  an 
error  or  mistake,  oflfcnce  or  transgression,  to  the 
charge  of  another. 
O  Deuel,  said  the  king,  this  is  a  foltid  man, 
^^'hen  he  with  trcchettyng  bi  nyght  away  so  ran. 
Thei  red  him  alle  a  mysse,  that  conseil  gaf  therto. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  16-1. 
And  to  the  tree  she  goth  ful  hastily. 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitously. 
And  held  hire  lap  abrode,  for  well  she  iiist 
The  faucon  muste  fallen  from  the  twist 
Whan  that  she  swouned  next,  tot  faute  of  blood. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Talc,  v.  10,757. 
He  that  faulteth.  faulteth  against  God's  ordinaunce.  who 
hath  forbidden  all  faultes,  and  therefore  ought  againe  to  be 
punished  by  God's  ordinaunce,  who  is  the  reformer  of  faultes, 
for  he  sayeth,  leaue  the  punishment  to  mee,  and  I  will  re- 
uenge  them.— Sir  J.  Cheke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


Unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you,  that  ye  fall  n^^t,  &  tu 
present  you  fautles  before  the  presence  of  hys  glory  w«  'oye, 
that  is  to  saye  :  to  God  our  Saviour,  whyche  onely  is  wyse, 
be  glorye,  maiestye,  dominion,  and  power,  nowe  and  for 
euer. — Id.  Ib.  Sayncte  Judas,  c.  I. 

For  a  plaine  supersticioii  is  it,  to  make  Angels  equal  iritU 
Christ.  And  a  faultie  humbleness  it  is,  through  Angels  to 
loke  for  that  whiche  should  of  Christ  himselfe  be  asked,  or 
at  the  least  wise  through  Christ  of  the  Father. 

Vdal.  Colossians,  c.  2. 


■  sorowfuU  atn  I,  for  i 


stately  enough  bore  the  title 
stealth  and  wery  faultily,  came  out  here  first,  was  not  long 
after  printed  again  by  them,  [of  Geneva,]  although  it  were  the 
same  cramb  of  discipline  with  Travers's,  and  stufi'ed  with 
infinite  heterodox  doctrine  and  errors. 

Strype.  Life  of  Wliitgift,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G6.   Whitgift  to  Beza. 

Lamachus  rebuked  and  checked  a  certaine  captalne  of 
footmen,  for  some  fault  committed  in  his  charge  ;  and  when 
the  other  said  for  himselfe  ;  That  he  would  do  no  more  so  ; 
he  replied  againe :  Yea,  but  you  must  not  fault  twise  in 
vtHTie.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  345. 


Her  scorn  and  pride  had  almost  lost  her  life 

A  maid  so  faulted  seldom  prcves  good  wife. 

Maehin.  The  Duntb  Kniglit, 

If 


Act  I 


be  good  with  pleasure,  hee  grudgeth  not  our  joy ; 
It  not,  It  IS  best  to  stint  ourselves  :  not  for  that  these  com- 
forts are  not  good,  but  because  our  hearts  are  evill :  faulting 
not  their  nature,  but  our  use  and  corruption. 

Bp-  Hall.  Holy  Observations,  §  18, 
■      fiJ? 


FAV 


Lcosl.  'Tis  -my  fault. 
Distrust  of  others  sprinRS,  Timagoras, 
From  ciitlidence  in  ourselves  .  but  1  will  strive, 
With  the  assurance  of  my  worth  and  merits, 
To  kill  this  monster,  Jealousy. 

Massinger.  The  Bondman,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

If  iuslice  said,  that  iudgement  was  but  death 

With  my  sweete  words,  I  could  the  king  perswade, 

And  make  him  pause,  and  take  therein  a  breath 
Till  I  with  suite,  the  faiiltnrs  peace  had  made.  j 

Mirrourfur  Magislrales,  p.  499.  ' 

Rape  ofLucrccc. 

And  so  long  as  it  may  bee  encreased,  surely  that  which  is 
Issse  than  it  ought,  is  faulty,  from  which  faiittinesse  it  must 
iieedes  follow,  that  there  is  no  just  man  upon  earth  which 
doth  good,  and  sinneth  not,  and  thence  in  God's  sight  shall 
none  living  be  justified.— £p.  Hall.  The  Old  Relhjion. 

Box  faulty  men  use  oftentimes 

To  attribute  their  folly  vnto  fate, 
And  lay  on  heaven  the  guilt  of  their  own  crimes. 

Spmser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  1).  v.  c.  4. 
His  song  -was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindnesse,  and  of  usage  hard. 
Of  Cynthia  the  ladie  of  the  sea. 
Which  from  her  presence  fav.lllesse  him  debard. 

Id.  Colin  Clout's  come  liome  againe. 


FAV 

I      A  favour  is  applied  to  the  colours,  the  badge  of 
distinction  worn  by  the  party /ai'OMrerf.     And,  to 

favour, — 

To  follow  the  party,  wear  the  colours  or  badge  ; 
and  thus,  to  imitate  or  resemble  the  colour,  hue, 
complexion,  feature,  countenance,  and  other  qua- 
lities or  qualifications  ;  and,  generally,  to  re- 
semble.    And — 

!       Well  or  ill  favoured;  well  or  ill  complexioned, 
countenanced,  qualified. 

The  pape  sauh  out  of  cours  the  wikkedness  of  Jon, 

Him  &  his  fttutmirs  he  cursed  euerilkon. 

&  enterdited  this  lond.  R.  Brunne,  p.  209. 

Ther  hue  is  wel  wyth  env  kynge.  wo  is  the  reome 
For  hue  is  faverable  to  fals.  that  defouleth  treuthe. 

Piers  Rlouhman,  p.  47. 
While  fortune  vnfaithfull,  favoured  me  with  light  goods, 

that  sorowful  houre,  that  is  to  saie,  the  death,  had  almost 

drent  mine  heiie.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

And  for  they  seigh,  he  was  a  semely  knight, 
Well  fatioured  in  euery  man's  sight. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 


Davies.  On  Dancing. 
And  verily  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  us  that  though  there  be 
but  few,  there  are  some  chosen  ;  especially  considering  that 
you  and  I  also  are  as  capable  of  being  in  the  number  of  those 
few,  as  any  other  whatsoever,  and  it  is  our  own  faults  if 
we  be  not.— Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  90.  j 

O  Nature  !  fm\  smifanlli/  in  thy  frame. 

Fomenting  wishes.  Honour  must  condemn  ; 

Or  O  !  too  rigid  Honour  thus  to  hind,  ' 

When  Nature  prompts,  and  when  desire  is  kind. 

Lansdown.   The  British  Enchantress,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

He  [King  Charles  II.]  said  she  [the  Queen]  was  a  weak  > 
woman,  and  had  some  disagreeable  humours,  but  was  not 
capable  of  a  wicked  thin^:  ai.d  considering  his  faultiness 
towards  her  in  other  things  he  thought  it  a  horrid  thing  to 
abandon  her.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1078. 

Nor  is  the  People's  judgment  always  true  ; 
The  most  may  err,  as  grossly  as  the  few, 
Ani  faultless  Kings  run  down  by  common  cry. 
For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  tyranny 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^- Achitophel. 

He  who  is  gratified  with  that  which  is  faulty  in  works  of 
art,  is  a  man  of  bad  taste  :  and  he  who  is  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased, according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  or  faultiness, 
is  a  man  of  good  taste. 

Beattic.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  J.  c.  1.  s.  11. 

For  who  is  there  among  the  sons  of  men  that  can  pretend, 
on  every  occasion,  throughout  his  own  life,  to  have  pre- 
served i  faultless  conduct.— Btoir,  vol.  v.  Ser.  13. 

FAUN.     \      Dil  agrorum  silvarumqiie ;   Gods 
Fa'cnist.  (  of  the  fields  and  woods  ;   so  called 
from  Faunus,  an  ancient  King  of  Italy. 
Faunist, — generally — a  naturalist. 

The  Satyrs,  and  the  Fauws.  hy  Dian  set  to  keep. 
Rough  hills  and  forest  holts  were  sadly  seen  to  weep. 
When  thy  high-palmed  harts,  the  sport  of  bows  and  hounds. 
By  gripple  borderers'  hands  were  banished  thy  grounds. 

Draiilon.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  24. 
The  God  [Bacchus.]  returning  ere  they  [the  vines]  dy'd, 
••  Ah  !  see  my  jolly /awns."  he  cry'd, 
The  leaves  but  hardly  born  are  red. 
And  the  bare  arms  for  pity  spread. — Parnell.  Bacchus. 

The  southern  parts  of  Europe,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
receive  during  winter,  many  of  our  land  birds,  have  as  yet 
produced  no  faunist  lo  assist  the  inquiries  of  the  naturalists, 
which  must  account  for  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  hr.ve 
of  the  retreat  of  many  of  our  birds. 

Barrington.  On  tite  Migration  of  Birds. 


FA'VOUR,  I'. 
Fa'vour,  n. 

Fa'vocrable. 

Fa'voubaelenes 

Fa'vovraklv. 

Fa'vouredly. 

Fa'vovker. 

F.a'VOL'RITE,  71. 

Fa'vourite,  adj. 

Fa'voi'ritism. 

Fa'vourize. 

Fa'VOL'RLESS. 

Fa'utor. 
Fa'utress. 
to  countenance  or 


Balade  of  the  nilage. 
The  whiche  our  olde  mother  is 
The  erthe,  doth  that  and  this 
Keceyueth,  and  aliche  deuoureth. 

That 'she  to  nouther  ^^n  fauoureth.—Gower.  Can.A.b.y. 
The  God  of  loue  w  fauouralle 

To  hem,  that  ben  of  loue  stable.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 
But  fortu 


And  as  the  common  people  regardeth  more/nHot/r,  than 
iustice,  suche  officers  ai'e  most/nMO(/rerf,  to  whom  the  princea 
doth  most  incline.  All  this  we  saie,  to  shew,  howe  that  in 
the  time  of  this  good  emperour,  wise  men  v^ere  fauoured. 

Golden  Boke,  c.  4. 

Whan  the  Kyng  of  Nauerr  knewe  the  trouth  of  the  dethe 
of  the  prouost,  his  great  frede.  and  of  other  of  his  sect,  he 
was  sore  displeased,  bicause  the  prouost  had  ben  euer  to 
hym  nshtfauourable.—Berners.  Frois.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  188. 

But  anon  after,  he  returning  to  hys  disciples,  aduised  and 
exhorted  them  to  a  more  larger  faumtrahlenesse,  that  thei 
shoulde  not  onely  not  murmour  against  the  goodnesse  of 
God,  but  also  thei  shulde  by  al  meanes  and  waieS  possible, 
folow  the  same  goodness  of  God  on  their  own  behalfes. 


Udal.  Lu 
greeable  to  ye  qui 


,16. 


FAV 

Her.  There's  some  ill  planet  raignes  : 
I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heauens  looke 
With  an  aspect  more  fauourable. 

Shakespeare.   Winttr's  Tale,  Actii. 


We  (having  such  abundant  securitie  of  the  partlalitie  of 
divine  providence)  ought  to  rest  persuaded  of  its /ai'o?f;v/ft//'- 
ness,  ev'n  in  all  those  encounters  which  seem  the  most  ir- 
reconcileable  to  our  sen.se. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  4. 

If  any  seemed  either  in  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be 
better  than  others,  such  persons  were  by  the  favourers  of 
episcopacy  termed  Puritans. 

Milton.  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

For,  look  how  many  favourites  ye  have  ben,  following  and 
courting  one  patrone,  so  many  shalle  ye  now  be  opposed  to 
one  enemie.— J/oHa«(i.  Livirs,  p.  228. 

Revenge  at  first  thought  sweet, 

Bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoiles  ; 

Let  it ;  1  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 

Provokes  my  envy,  this  new  favorite 

Of  heaven.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Yea,  and  he  [Socrates]  pierced  deeper  into  the  souls  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  by  how  much  he  seemed  to  seek  out 
the  truth  in  common,  and  neuer  to  favnrize  and  maintain 
any  opinion  of  his  own.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  833. 

There  chaunced  to  bee  one  who  perceiving  him  comming 
betweene  and  inclining  to  favorize  one  part  above  tlie 
other  ;  rayled  bitterly  at  him.— /d.  Suetonius,  p.  93. 

Sith  of  that  Goddesse  I  have  sought  the  sight. 
Yet  no  where  can  her  find  :  such  happinesse 
Heven  doth  to  me  envy  and  fortune  favnurlesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9 

For  when  that  men  of  merit  go  ungrac'd, 

And  by  her  fautors  ignorance  held  in. 
And  parasites  in  good  men's  rooms  are  plac'd 

Only  to  soothe  the  highest  in  their  sin  : 
From  those  whose  skill  and  knowledge  is  debas'd. 

There  many  strange  enormities  begin. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  )Fars,  b.  iv. 

In  the  while. 

Take  from  their  strength  some  one  or  twaine  or  more 
Of  the  maine  fautors.  B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  ii. 


for  whose  loving  truth  the  heaven  raines 
mel  and  manna  on  our  flowery  plaines. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  a.  5. 


Ft.  Favoriser  1  It.  Favo- 
rire  ;  .Sp.  Favcrecer ;  Lat. 
Favere,  from  the  Gr.  *o(o, 
(q.d. )  cupio  /art'ingratiam 
alicujus.  See  Vossius,  and 
Lennep. 

To  bear  good  will  to  or 
towards  ;  to  will,  wish  or 
desire,  the  interests  or  ad- 
vantages ;  to  aid  or  assist 
with  service  or  support,  or 
protection  ;  to  further, 
promote  or  advance  the 
interests  or  ndvantages ; 
protect. 


"WTiich  request  bein 
tranquilitee  of  his  realme,  &  especially  at  yt  time,  he  dyd 
lausurabty  graunt  &  benygnly  assent  vnto 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.U. 

He  brought  in  men  of  arms  to  defed  his  cause,  the  monkes 

laide  about  the  like  prety  men,  with  stoles,  pottes,  and  can- 

dlestickes,  till  the  warriours  heades  were  welfauerdly  broken. 

Bale.  English  Fotarics,  pt.  ii. 

I  left  a  certain  letter  behind  me  which  was  read  in  the 

church  of  Bethleem.  the  which  letter  my  aduersaries  haue 

very  euUfaueredty  translated  and  siuisterly  expounded. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  577.  Letters  of  John  Huss. 

For  of  fence,  almost  in  evers'e  towne,  there  is  not  onely 

maisters  to  teach  it.  with  his  provosters.  ushers,  scholers, 

and  other  names  of  arte  and  schole.  but  there  hath  not 

fayled  also,  which  hath  diligentlye  and  farmredli/e  written 

it,  and  is  set  oute  in  printe,  that  euerye  man  maye  reade  it. 

Ascham.   Toxnphilus. 

Therefore  we  praye  you  for  the  honnonr  and  reuerence  of 

the  Goddes,  whych  were  then  fauourvrs  of  cure  societye  and 

fellishipp,  and  in  remembrance  of  all  the  seruices  and  me- 

rittes  towardes  all  the  Grekes  :  that  you  wylle  appease  and 

mytygate  youre  hartes  towardes  us. 

NicoUs.  Thucidides,  fol.  83. 
And  af;er  was  the  sayde  Frenshe  kynge  hadde  vnto  a 
place  called  Sauoy,  whiche  thenne  was  a  pleasaunt  palays 
and  fayre  Indgynge,  belongyng  that  tyme  vnto  the  Duke  of 
Lancastre,  and  after  brent  and  dystroyed  by  Jak  Strawe  and 
bis  fawtours.—Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1356. 

Though,  of  all  men. 

He  hated  you,  Leosthenes,  as  his  rival. 
So  high  yet  he  prized  my  content,  that,  knowing 
You  were  a  man  I  fauour'd,  he  disdain'd  not, 
Against  himself,  to  seme  you. 

Massinyer.  The  Bondman,  Act  iv.  sc.3. 
Great  things,  and  full  of  wonder  in  our  eares, 
Far  differing  from  this  world,  thou  hast  reveal'd, 
Divine  interpreter,  by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  Empyrean  to  forwarne 
Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  bin  our  loss. 
Unknown,  which  human  knowledge  could  not  reach. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
Cym.  I  haue  stirely  seene  him, 
Yi\s  faunur  is  familiar  to  me:  boy. 
Thou  hast  Inok'd  tbyselfe  into  my  grace. 
And  art  mine  owne.— Shakespeare.  Cymbel.  Act.  V.  6C.  5. 


When  she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  was  enlarged  and  dismissed 
home,  yet  a  guard  was  appointed  over  her  at  her  own  house, 
which  were,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  Sir  George  Gage  ;  who 
were  always  spies  upon  her,  and  her  family ;  and  oftentimes 
her  servants,  whom  she  most  favoured,  were  sent  away  from 
her.— Stri/pe.  Memorials.  Mary  I.  an.  1553. 

The  Church,  when  it  was  first  planted  by  Christ,  and  pro- 
pagated by  his  Apostles,  subsisted,  as  we  know,  and  in- 
creased for  near  30n  years  together  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Civil  Powers,  which  were  generally  so  far  from 
shewing  it  any  favour,  that  they  endeavoured  all  they  could 
to  extirpate  and  root  it  xip.-Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 

He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize; 
But  found  nofarmir  in  his  lady's  eyes  ; 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid, 
Turn'd  all  to  poyson  that  he  did  or  said. 

Dryden.  Theodore  8,-  Honoria. 

The  violent  on  both  sides  will  condemn  the  character  of 
Absalom,  as  either  too  favourably  or  loo  hardly  drawn. 

Id.  Absalom  ^  Achitopel.  To  the  Reader. 

The  comparison  betwixt  Horace  and  Juvenal  is  more 
difficult ;  because  their  forces  were  more  equal.  A  dispute 
has  always  been,  and  ever  will  continue,  betwixt  the  fa- 
vourers of  the  two  Poets. 

Id.  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Salirt. 

But  he  that  for  your  sakes  could  part  with  such  a  brother 
and  such  a  friend,  you  may  be  sure  haih  now  no  favourite 
but  his  people. 

Parliamentary  Hist.  30  Charles  II.  an.  1678-8. 

Tliey  were  made  to  swear,  that  they  should  discover  all 
whom  they  knew  to  hold  these  errors,  or  who  were  sus- 
pected of  them  or  did  keep  any  private  conventicles,  or 
were  fautors,  or  comforters  of  them  that  published  such 
doctrines.— .Burnef.  Hist,  of  the  Refor.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  an.  1511. 

Confess  that  beauty  best  is  taught. 

By  those,  xhefavor'd  few,  whom  heav'n  has  lent 
The  power  to  seize,  select,  and  reunite 
Her  loveliest  features ;  and  of  these  to  form 
One  archetype  complete  of  sovereign  grace. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  1. 

He  [Neckar]  is  conscious,  that  the  sense  of  mankind  is  so 
clear  and  decided  in  favour  of  o;conomy,  and  of  the  weight 
and  value  of  its  resources,  that  he  turns  himself  to  every 
species  of  fraud  and  artifice,  to  obtain  the  mere  reputatiou 
oiii.— Burke.  Speech  on  (Ea-nomical  Reform. 


FAW 

Withonf  it  [sincerity]  hia  pretensions  were  as  vain, 

As  having  it  he  deems  the  world's  disdain  ; 

The  great  defect  would  cost  him  not  alone 

Wen's /ai'o!4ra6/e  judgment,  but  his  own. 

Cowper.  Conversalion. 

Probably  your  thoughts  have  been  all  along  anticipating  a 
consideration  with  which  my  mind  is  impressed  more  than 
I  can  express.  I  mean  the  consideration  of  the  favourable- 
ness of  the  present  times  to  all  exertions  in  tlie  cause  of 
liberty. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Perhaps  had  he  [George  I.]  lived  longer,  he  ■would  have 
juii.^eti  more  favourably  of  his  situation  ;  and  experienced 
that  to  be  truly  a  British  Kins  is  in  fact  to  be  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Europe. — Maty.  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Hence  ev'ry  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
C<in  forms  and  models  life  to  that  alone  : 
Eacli  to  the/(7!''re/e  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  parn. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 
And,  O,  if  ought  thy  Poet  can  pretend 
Be\und  hia  fav'rite  wish  to  call  thee  friend, 
Be  it  that  here  his  tuneful  toil  has  drest 
The  Muse  of  Fresnoy  in  a  modern  vest. 

Mason.   To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  no  Prince  so  bad, 
whose /(.oouri/fs  and  ministers  are  not  worse. 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

It  is  this  unnatural  infusion  of  a  system  of  favouritism 

into  a  government  which  in  a  great  part  of  its  constitution 

is  popular,  that  has  raised  the  present  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Id.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

FA'USEN.  A  very  large  fish  of  the  eel  kind. 
Skinner  says,  "  I  know  not  whether  from  the  Lat. 
Falx,  (q.d.)  falcinus,  because  in  its  length  and 
frequent  bending  it  so  far  resembles  a  fulx  or 
hooked  cutter." 

Tints  pluckt  he  from  the  shore  his  lance,  and  left  the 

wanes  to  wash 
The  wane  sprung  entrailes,  about  which,  fausens  and 

other  tish 
Did  shole,  to  nibble  of  the  fat,  which  his  sweet  kidneys 

hid.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  x.\i. 

KAWE,  i.  e.  fain;  glad,  (qv.) 
I  governed  hem  so  wet  after  my  lawe, 
That  eche  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and/aice 
To  bringen  me  gav  thinges  fro  the  fevre. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Baihes  Proloyue,  v.  5S2. 

FAWN,  V.     ~\       Minshew  says,  perhiips  from 
Fawx,  n.  I  Gr.  ^aeif,  to  speak,  to  say.   Skin- 

Fa'wning,  n.    Vner, — from  A.S.  i'anrfio?!,  to  try; 
Fa'wn-er.  His  Vir  Rev.   from  Eng.  Fmn, 

F.\'wNiNGLY.  J  glad  ;  (Quia,  sc.  Blandientes 
Solent  prse  se  ferre  alacritatem. )  And  it  is  per- 
haps from  the  same  source  as  fain,  i.  e.  the  A.  S. 
F(egn-ian,  gaudere,  Isetari,  to  be  glad,  to  rejoice, 
to  fain. 

To  show  or  manifest  signs  of  pleasure,  joy  or 
gladness,  of  gratitude  or  fondness;  and  thus,  to 
blandish,  to  cringe,  to  court  or  sue  fiiittcringly, 
servilely  ;  to  sue  for  kindness,  to  subserve. 

And  woneden  in  wildernesse  a  mong  wilde  beastes 
Ac  dorst  no  besfe  byten  hem.  by  daye  ne  by  nyghte, 
Bote  myldeliche  whan  thei  metten  maden  louh  chere 
And  feyre  by  fore  tho  nien.  fawhnede  whith  the  tayies. 

Piers  Pouhman,  p.  286. 
And  as  I  went  there  came  by  me 
A  whelp  that  fawned  me  as  I  stood 
That  had  yfolowed,  and  coud  no  good  : 
It  cam  and  crept  to  me  as  lowe 
Right  as  it  had  me  yknow 
Held  down  his  heed,  ar.u  ioyned  his  eares 
And  laid  all  smothe  downehis  heeres. — Cfiauc-r.  Disame. 

There  is  no  good  for  to  be  done, 

wliilste  we  are  lyuyng  here  : 
Eicepte  we  lye,  fi'iwne.  flatter,  face, 
cap,  kneele,  ducke,  crouche.  arnile,  flere. 

Drant.  Horace,  h.\.  Sat.  9. 
"U'ee  must  be  ware  that  we  open  not  our  eares  to  flatterers, 
nor  suffer  ourselues  to  be  wonne  or  ouercomed  with  fauning 
or  humble  behauiour  of  others  toward  vs. 

Udal.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  67. 
Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 

And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong ; 
Aj  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  i.  c.  S. 
Hee  boulder  nov/,  uncall'd  before  her  stood 
But  as  in  gase  admiring  ;  oft  he  bowd  i 

His  turret  trest,  and  sleek  enamel'd  neck. 
Fawning,  and  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 


Too  like  that  pretty  child  is  childish  Love 

Will  rave  and  cliide,  and  every  passion  prove. 
But  soon  to  smiles  mA  fawns  turns  all  liis  hL-at. 
And  prays,  and  swears  he  never  more  will  do  it. 

P.  Fletcher.  Boethius,  b.  iii. 

C«».  Thanks,  Horace,  for  thy  free,  and  wholesome  sharp- 

Which  pleaseth  Ceesar  more,  than  servile /nwuf-s. 
A  flatter'd  Prince  soone  turnes  the  Prince  of  Fools. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Our  race  is  then  restles,  our  sleeping  vnsounde  ; 

Our  waking  is  warfare,  our  walking  hath  woe  ; 
Our  talking  is  trusties,  our  cares  do  abound  ; 
Our  fauners  deemd  faithful!,  and  friendshippe  a  foe. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  83. 
With  flattering  wordes  he  sweetly  wooed  her, 
And  oifered  faire  guiftes  t'  allure  her  sight; 
But  she  both  ofl'ers  and  the  offerer 
Despysde,  and  all  the  fawning  of  the  flatterer. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 


sayi; 


All  the  cittie  besides  was  joious,  the  dictator  [alone]  gave 
I  credit  cither  to  the  bruit  that  was  biased,  or  to  the  letters ; 
■  ig  wifhall.  that  if  it  were  true,  yet  he  feared  more  the 
ing  t\i3.i\  frowning  of  fortune.— fl'oHaKd.  iint>s,  p.  447. 
A  woman  scorn'd,  with  ease  I'll  work  to  vengeance ; 
With  humble,  fawning,  wise,  obsequious  arts, 
I'll  rule  the  whirl  and  transport  of  her  soul ; 
Then,  what  her  reason  hates,  her  rage  may  act. 

Smith.  Pheedra  S;  Hippolilus. 
As  he  doth  not  affect  any  poor  base  ends,  so  he  will  not 
defile  his  fair  intentions  by  sordid  means  of  comi)assing 
them  ;  such  as  are  illusive  simulations  and  subdolous  arti- 
fices, and  servile  crouchings  SLUdfawnings,  and  the  like. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


.  Ser.  1. 

In  Bishop  Gardiner  he  supported  the  insolent  dignity  of  a 
persecutor;  and,  compleatly  a  priest,  shifted  it  in  an  in- 
stant to  the /(7!i'n;»jr  insincerity  of  a  slave,  as  soon  as  Henry 
trovmed.—Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

FAWN,  V.  >      Fr.  Faon,fan,  from  ivfans,  (Ms- 
Fa  wn,  n.    jnage.) 

"  Fr.  Fan, — a  fawn  or  hind-calf;    the   young 
one  of  any  such  beast :  as  also,  of  an  elephant." 
^ofawn, — to  bring  forth  a/awn. 

And  many  an  hart,  and  many  an  hinde 

Was  both  before  me  and  behind, 

Otfnwnes.  sowers,  buckes,  does 

Was  full  the  wodde,  and  manyroes  — CA(7«ctC.  Dreamc. 

The  dow  lacking  her /(/k/jc;  the  hind  her  calfe,  hraie  no 

longer  lime  after  their  losse.  but  seeing  their  lacke  to  be 

without  remedy,  they  cease  their  sorow  within  short  space. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Bhetorique,  p.  78. 

Knowest  thou  the  time  when  ye  wylde  goates  brige  their 
yonge  amog  the  stony  rnckes  ?  or  layest  y"  wayte  when  the 
hyniss  vse  to  fawne.—Sible,  1551.  Job,  c.  39. 

The  cook,  sir,  is  self-will'd,  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience:  there's  a  fawn  brought  in. 

Massingcr.  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  liebts.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Then  as  a  tyger,  who  by  chance  hath  spi'd 
In  some  puriieu  two  gentle /mihcs  at  play. 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both 
Grip't  in  each  paw.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

She  rais'd  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear, 
The  fe?cn,!  came  scudding  from  the  groves  to  hear. 
And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion's  court  invades. 
Leaves  in  that  fatal  lair  the  tender  fnu'ns. 
Climbs  the  green  clilT,  or  feeds  tlie  flowery  lawns. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
The  Nymphs,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  brow 
Pursue  the  lightly -bounding  roe. 
Or  chase  the  hyiug  fawn.— Faivkes.  Ode  to  Summer. 

FA'XED.  A.S.  Fcax,  the  hair  of  the  head;  a 
bush  of  hair,  the  locks,  (Somner.) 


Camden.  Remaines.  2'he  Languages. 

FAY,  i.  e.  faith,  by  my  faith,  by  my  troth  or 
ruth. 

And  with  hire  hed  she  writhed  fast  away, 
And  sayde;  I  wol  not  kisse  thee  by  my  fay. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  V.32M. 
As  God  me  helpe,  I  laugh  whan  that  I  thinke, 
How  pitously  a  night  I  made  hem  swinke. 
But  by  my  fay,  I  tolde  of  it  no  store. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5785. 


F£A 

I  set  hem  so  a-werke  by  my  fa i/, 

Tiiat  many  a  night  they  snngen  wa  la  wa. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  5707. 
B,-,,    These  fifteene  yeares,  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speake  of  all  that  time. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  Ind.  2. 

FAY.     See  Faihy. 

And  thou,  Nymphidia,  gentle  fay. 
Which  meeting  me  upon  the  way, 
These  secrets  didst  to  me  bewray 
Which  now  I  am  in  telling. — Drayton,  Nymphidla. 

They  said  that  all  the  field 

No  other  flcwre  did  for  that  purpose  yeeld ; 
But  quoth  a  nimble/(7.v  that  by  did  stand: 
If  you  could  give  't  the'  colour  of  yond  hand. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  il.  s.  3. 
I  thank  the  wise  Silenus,  for  his  prayse. 
Stand  forth,  bright  Faxes,  and  Elves,  and  tune  your  layea 
Unto  his  name:  then  let  your  nimble  feet 
Tread  subtiU  circles,  that  may  alwayes  meet 
In  point  to  him. — B.  Jonson.  Oberon  the  Fairy  Prince. 

FEAGUE.  Skinner  says,  Fease  or  feag,  fla- 
gellare,  virgis  csedere,  to  whip,  to  beat  with  rods, — . 
from  Teut.  Fegen,  to  sweep,  to  cleanse ;  or  from 
ficken,  to  rub.  Feige,  carpere,  obtrectare,  also 
from  Ger.  Fegen.     See  Fag. 

And  eke  my  feare  is  well  the  lasse, 

That  none  enuie  shall  compasse, 

Without  a  reasonable  wife 

Tofeige  and  blame  that  I  write.— ffuiccr.  To  the  Reder. 

When  a  knotty  point  comes  I  lay  my  head  close  to  it.  with 

a  snuff-box  in  my  hand  :  and  then  I  feague  it  away  ifaith. 

Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Rehearsal. 

FE'ALTY.  Fr.  Feaulte ;  It.  Fedelta ;  Sp. 
Fieldad;  Lat.  Fidelilas,  f  delis,  fdes,  faith.  Fideles 
homines,  (as  Skinner  observe?,)  pro  servis,  occurs 
as  early  as  jElius  Lampridius,  in  vita  Alexandri 
Severi  August!.  7 er  fideles  homines  suos.  See 
also  Du  Cange. 

Fidelity  or  faithfulness.  See  the  quotation  from 
Blackstone. 

■Whan  thise  Bretons  tuo  were  fled  out  of  this  lond, 

Ine  toke  iiis  feaute  of  alle  that  lond  helde. 

a.  Brunne,  p.  3. 

For  file  EmpLTCur  vowed  to  the  Pope  not  an  oath  of  al- 
Ii>i-'iau'  e  imifealtye,  but  of  defendinge  the  Christian  fayth, 
for  as  much  as  the  taking  of  this  oath  maketh  not  gieater 
dignitye  in  temporall  thinges. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  135. 

And  whe  he  was  comen  to  the  cilie  of  Reyncs,  thyder 
came  vnto  hym  many  nobles,  as  well  out  of  Burgoyne  as 
out  of  other  partyes  of  Frauce  &  dyd  vnto  hym  fcaiity  &  ho- 
mage.—foijan,  vol.  i.  c.  131. 

Henry  deceasing,  Maude  the  empresse  his  right  heire  (to 
whom  the  prelates  and  nobles  had  sworne  fealty  in  her 
father's  life  time)  was  put  by  the  crowne  by  the  prelates  and 
barons ;  who  thought  it  basenesse  for  so  many  and  great 
peers  to  be  subject  to  a  woman,  and  that  they  were  freed  of 
their  oath  by  her  marrying  out  of  the  realtne,  without  their 
consents.— Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  Sic.  pt.  i.  p.35. 

In  your  Court 

Suitors  voluptuous  swarm ;  with  amorous  wilej 
Studious  to  win  your  consort,  and  seduce 
Her  from  cha.ste'fealty  to  joys  impure. 
In  bridal  pomp ;  vain  efforts  I 

Fenton.  Homer  Imitated.  Odyssey,  h.  il. 
There  is  a  natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this  doml- 
Mcering  paramount  evil,  [avarice.]  from  all  the  vassal  vices, 
which  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and  readily  militate 
under  its  banners  i  and  it  is  under  that  discipline  alone  that 
avarice  is  able  to  spread  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  to 
render  itself  a  general  publick  mischief. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 


given  :  for  which  pur- 
pose he  took  the  jurumentumfidelitatis,  or  oath  o[  fealty. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

FEAR,  V.  ^       A.  S.  Far-an,— to  far,  to 

Fear,  n.  terrify  or  make  afraid,  (Soni- 

Fe'arer.  ner.)  Sw.Fara;  DutVaeren; 

Fe'arful.  Ger.  Fareyi,  timere,  mctuere, 

Fe'ahfiilly.        y  terrcre,  facere  nt  metuat ;  to 

Fe'arfulness.       fear  or  cause  to  fear.     The 

Fe'arless.  common    etymology    is    the 

Fe'arlesslv.  Lat.Vereor.    (See  Affeard.) 

Fe'arlessness.  J   But    the     Sw.   Fora ;    But. 

Vacren  ;    Ger.  Faren ;    and  A.  S.  Faran,   signify, 

to  go,  to  go  away ;  and  hence,  probably,  to  run 

or  cause   to  run   away,    and   from   the  motion 


FEA 

extended  to  the  feeling  which  caused  it, 


e.  to  ! 


feei  or  cause  the  feeling  of,  dread  or  terror. 

To  flee  or  cause  to  flee,  or  escape  or  avoid, 
from,  (sc.)  any  ill  or  risk  of  ill ;  to  have  or  cause, 
sensations  of  terror,  of  dread,  of  timorousness,  of 
awe  •  to  scare,  to  terrify  or  affright,  to  dread ;  to 
affray  or  be  afraid.  See  the  second  quotation 
from  Cogan.  .     „   ,          ,  .  , 

Fearful,— iaW  of  fear,  full  of  that  which  causes 
fear;  dreadful;  also  of  the  sense  or  feeling  of  fear; 
timid,  cowardly. 


The  hors  neyde  &  lepte,  that  yt  was  gret  fere— Id.  p.  4o;'. 
Some  with  grete  processyon  in  gret  anguysse  and  fere. 
Wepynde  byuore  the  kyng,  and  her  relykes  myd  liembere. 


FEA 
Ani.  Tliou  canst  not  fmre  vs  Pompey  with  thy  siailce. 
Weele  Epeake  with  thee  at  sea.  .,■•„« 

Sliaiespeare.  Antony  5-  Cleopatra,  Act  u.  sc.  6. 

A  no.  We  must  make  a  scar-crow  of  the  Law, 
Setting  it  vp  to /rare  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keepe  one  shape,  till  costum 


Id.  Measure  fo 


■  Measiir 


Malcolme,  whan  he  it  herd,  fled  (or  ferd. 


Jt.  Brunne,  p 
sare  and  so  thikke, 


Ther  speres  poynt  ouer  poynt 
&  fast  togidere  joynt,  to  se  it  was  ferlike. 
Tor  Codes  blesside  body,  hit  bar  for  our  bote 
And  hit  afereth  the  feonde.— Piejs  Plouhma 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  veray  hogges 
So  fered  were  for  berking  of  the  dogges, 
And  shouting  of  the 
They  ronnen 


and  women  eke, 

iiem  thought  hir  hertes  breke. 
:er.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale, 


rnmighty  is  that  -nTetchedness,  which  is  entred  by  th 
ferdfull  wenyng  of  the  wretche  himself. 
■'      •'  •'   *         Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue.'o.i: 

And  eke  so  loude  his  belle  is  ronge. 
That  of  the  noyse,  and  of  the  soune 
Men  fearen  hym  in  all  the  towne 

Well  more  than  thei  done  of  thonder.  ,    >,  „; 

Gower.  Con.  A.  n.  vi 

And  then  it  [air]  breketh  the  cloudes  all, 
That  whiche  of  so  great  noyse  craken. 
That  thei  the  fearefull  thonder  maken.-7rf.  U. 
Lyke  as  the  good  husbande,  whan  he  hath  sowen  h 
grounde,  settethvp  clought( 


Pet.  Now  for  my  life  Hortentio  Jeares  \ 
Hid.  Then  neuer  trust  me  if  I  be  afear 
Pet.    You  are  verie  sencible,  and  yet 


O  coward  conscience  !  how  dost  thou  afllict  me? 
The  lights  burn  blew.  Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 
Co\d  fearefull  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What?doI/e«rinyselfe?    There's  none  else  by. 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Malbecco  seeing  them  resolved  in  deed 

To  flame  the  gates,  and  hearing  them  to  call 
For  fire  in  earnest,  ran  with  fearfull  speed, 

And,  to  them  calling  from  the  castle  wall. 

Besought  them  humbly  him  to  beare  v'  ■ 

Spenser.  Faerie  &„.^...,  ~. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heynous  fault 
Lines  in  his  eye ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  shew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  brest, 
And  I  do  fearcfuHy  beleeue  'tis  done 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  i 
He  knew  great  niindes  disorder'd  by  mistake. 

Defend,  thro'  pride,  the  errours  they  repent : 
And  with  a  lover's  fearfulness  he  spake 

Thus  humbly,  that  e-xtremes  he  might  prevent. 
Dttvenant.  Gondibert,  b. 


ithall. 


thredes,  which  some  call 
hailes,  some  blechars,  or  other  lyke  shewes,  to /«■««  a-ivay 
hiche  he  foreseeth  redye  to  deuoure  and  hurte  his 
ir  T.  Etijot.  Goecrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 


1551.  Apocrypha.  The  Boke  of  Wisdome. 
Therefore  Jesus  minding  to  make  them  bolde  and  yoide 
of  all  ferire,  and  also  conquerours  agaynste  al  assaultes  of 
rte  moste  sore  and  vehement  troubles,  rebuking  theyr 
g^e^Ufeare:  Why/oa,.  ye  [quoth  he]  ye  menne  of  lytel 
fayth.—Udal.  Mattheu;  c.  8. 

The  verie  houre  aiwl  instant  that  they  should  goe  forward 
with  their  businesse;  a  wonderfuU  and  terrible  earthquake 
fell  throughout  all  England :  whereupon  diucrs  of  he  '.nffra- 
vanes  beine  feared,  by  the  strange  and  wonderfull  demon- 
ftratLndfubting  what  it  should  mean,  thought  it  good  to 
ieaueoflffrom  their  determinate  purpose. 

Fo.v.  Martyrs,  v-ili-   WicUfs  Articles  Condemned. 

And  at  the  last  some  that  would  not  obey,  hee  put  to  death, 

to /rare  the  rest  withall.  „,    .  ,.       „.  i,   ■   „  1 1 

Fires.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Fellowship  and  Friendships  hest 

With  thy /earers  all  I  hold  ,,„    u 

Such  as  hold  thy  biddings  ^ezt— Sidney,  Ps.  119.  H. 

118. 
Suche  of  them  as  wold  seme  to  be  lesse  fearefull,  sayd 
thev  feared  not  the  enemy,  but  the  narrownes  of  the  wars, 
nnd  the  sreatnes  of  the  woods  that  laye  betwene  them  and 
Ariouistus;  or  else  they  cast  doubts  howe  theyr  grayne 
should  be  commodiously  conucyed  after  theym. 

Guiding.  Caesar,  fol.  30. 

When  the  king  vndcrstoode  that  they  made  towardes  him 
with  such  speede,  he  fled  for  feare,  and  leaning  behinde  him 
his  hoste  and  all  his  furniture  for  the  warres,  he  /eare/W(ye 
retyred  vnto  his  kingedome.— /rf.  Justine,  fol.  10. 

Fearfulnes  is  nothing  els,  but  a  declarynge  that  a  man 
seketh  helpe  and  ^fj^l^-^^^^^^f)^^^,,  ,.  u. 

The  next  morning,  thinking  to /ear  him,  because  he  had 
never  seen  elephant  before,  Pyrrus  commanded  his  men  that 
when  they  saw  Fabricius  and  him  talking  together,  tl.ey 
rhould  brYng  one  of  his  B^atest  elephants,  and  set  him  hard 
iy  them,  behind  a  lianging:  which  being  done,  at  a  ceitain 
<!i<m  bv  Pvrrus  given,  suddenly  the  hanging  was  pulled 
S/an(t"e  e4W  wia^^^^  over  Fabricius  s 

'North.  Plutarch,  p.  SiO. 


A  gay  matter  indeed,  and  E 
cowardice,  under  a  colour  of  ( 
fearfulnesse. — Holland.  Ziviis,  p.  74. 
Then  Talus  forth  issuing  from  his  tent 

Unto  the  wall  his  way  did  fearelesse  take 
To  weeten  what  that  trumpet's  sounding  mcnt. 

Speyiser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Frequence  of  conversation  gives  us  freedome  of  accesse  to 
God  ;  and  makes  us  poure  out  our  hearts  to  him  as  fuUy  and 
as  feareleslu  as  to  our  friends. 

'  ^  Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Of  the  Calling  of  Moses. 

The  best  of  the  heathen  emperours  [that  was  honoured 
with  tlie  title  of  piety]  iustly  magnified  that  coura-geol 
Christians  which  made  them  insult  over  their  tormenters 
and  by  their  fearelesness  of  earthquakes,  and  deaths,  argued 
the  truth  of  their  religion.— /d.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  J. 

Now  glut  vourselves  with  prey;  let  not  the  night. 

Nor  those  "thick  woods,  give  sanctuary  to 

The  fear-siruek  haves,  our  enemies. 

Massinger.  The  Bashful  Lover,  Act  u.  sc.  5. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 

His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 

Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering  sense 

First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  feard  ofi^ence. 

Dryden.  Cymon  t,-  Iphigema. 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread ; 

Or,  shipwreck'd,  labour  to  some  distant  shore  : 
Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the  dead ; 

They  wake  with  horrour,  and  dare  sleep  no  more. 

Id.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

But  it  seems  he  did  it  covertly  and  fearfully,  and  was 
afterwards  drawn  off,  either  by  the  love  of  the  world  or  the 
fears  of  the  cross :  of  which  it  appears  Bucer  had  then  some 
apprehensions,  though  he  expressed  them  very  modestly. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1  j  17. 

All  the  various  and  vicious  actions  of  men  were  o^'"™led 
bv  his  providence ;  the  falseness  of  Judas,  the  fearfulness  oT 
Pilate,  and  the  malice  of  the  Jews  were  subservient  to  God  s 
eternal  design.— Bs(es.  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Altnb.  c.  \i. 

And  like  a  lion,  slumbering  in  the  way, 

Or  sleep  dissembling,  while  he  waits  his  prey, 

His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance  draws. 

Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his  paws; 

Till  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fury  found. 

He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  from  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S;  Achitophel. 
To  dare  undauntedly  to  revile  the  Maker  of  all  things,  arid 
show  their  fearlessness  even  of  God  himself,  by  openly 
trampling  upon  his  commandments  in  their  lives,  and  re- 
proaching his  name  by  vain  oaths  and  profane  speeches. 
"  Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  51. 

In  most  cases  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  fear  we  begin  to 
hope-  for  there  are  few  situations  so  completely  darV  and 
gloomy  as  to  exclude  every  ray  of  consolatory  hope. 
^         '  Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  i 
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ation,  produced  by  the  immediate 

2.  8.  3. 

Yet  the  disgraced  religion,  by  courage  and  constancy  in 
sufl'ering,  still  kept  its  enemies  anxious  amidst  all  their  suc- 
cess, and  fearful  amidst  all  their  power,  for  what  might  be 

Warburlon.  Julians  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple. 

With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past, 

Then  paus'd— and  turn'd— and  paus'd—  tis  she  at  last ! 

No  poniard  in  that  hand— nor  sign  of  ill— 

"  Thanks  to  that  softning  heart— she  could  not  kill  1 

Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 

Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.  3.  8.  9. 

That  religion,  which  renders  void  the  first  precept  of  my 
text,  by  taking  away  the  fear  of  God,  will  always  he  for 
introducing  a  form  of  government  which  renders  void  the 
second,  by  taking  away  all  honour  from  the  king.  And  so. 
reciprocally,  will  an  honourtess  king  promote  the  worship  of 
^fearless  Goi.—  V/arburton.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  H. 

In  these  circumstances  they  should  still  continue  to  trade 
cheerfully  and /ear/cis/?/ as  before.  ,,,    -.t,- 

Burke.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

This  fearlessness  of  temper  depends  upon  natural  consti- 
tution as  much  as  any  quality  we  can  possess,  for  where  the 
animal  system  is  strong  and  robust  it  is  easily  acquired,  but 
when  the  nerves  are  weak  and  extremely  sensible  they  fall 
presently  into  tremours  that  throw  the  mind  oflT  the  hinges 
and  cast  a  confusion  over  her.  ,..•■-., 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  u.  c.  i)I. 

Judging  that  we  should  soon  come  into  cold  weather,  I 
ordered  slops  to  be  served  to  such  as  were  in  want ;  and  gave 
to  each  man  the  fear-nought  jacket  and  trowsers  allowed 
them  by  the  Admiralty.— Coo/t.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

FE'APIBLE,  adj.  ^       Feasabk,  from  the  Fr, 
Fe'asible,  n.  \  Faisable,  /aist6/f,— which 

Feasibi'lity.  (can   or  may  be  done  ;— 

Fe'asibleness.  )  from  the  verb  Faire,  fa- 
ccro,  (q.d.)  facibilis,  (Skinner.) 

That  can  or  may  be  done,  performed,  or  prac- 
tised 

Paul.  -Wliat's  your  suit,  sir  ? 
Infor.  'Tis  feasible :  here  are  three  arrant  knaves 
Discovered  by  my  art.  ,   ,     r,    ^    a  n        i 

Massinger.  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

So  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  finding  the  warre  of 

Britaine  (which  afterwards  was  compounded  by  marriage) 

not  so /cosi7)(e,  pursued  his  enterprise  upon  Napli 

he  accomplisht  with  wonderful  facility  and  felicity 

Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wals.b 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  conclude  many  things  within  the  list 

of  impossibilities,  which  yet  are  i 

Glanvill.  The  Ft, 


which 
.12. 


lity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1. 
Whereby  men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiositk 
forcertE 
possible 


liead,  and  gave  a  terrible  and/ear/W  crj. 


Amid  t 

And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Collins.  The  Passions. 


ties,  feasibilities  for  possibilities,  and  things  lui- 
s  possibilities  themselves. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  5.. 
An  opinion  of  the  feciUeiiess  or  successfulness  of  the  wort 
being  as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
either  the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiveness  of 
promises,  or  pungency  of  menaces,  or  prospect  of  mischiels 
upon  neglect,  can  be  imagined  to  be. 
'  Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

They  discoursed  of  surprising  the  guards  ;  and  that  the 
Duke,  the  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  (as  lie 
remembers)  went  one  night  to  view  the  guards  ;  and  the 
next  day  at  his  house  they  said  it  was  yeiy  feasible  if  they 
had  strength  ^°^°^\.^i^   William  Lord  Russell,  an.  1C83. 

Some  discourse  there  was  about  the  feasibleness  of  it,  and 
several  times  by  accident,  in  general  discourse  elsewhere,  1 
have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  thing  might  easily  be  done,  but 
never  consented  to  as  fit  to  be  done.— /rf.  It),  p.  Ii92. 

Y'et  this  did  not  hinder  me  from  prosecuting  a  design, 
whose  feasibility  I  considered.— Boj/e.  Works,  vol.iii.  p.569. 
Here  is  a  principle  of  a  nature,  to  the  multitude,  the  most 
seductive,  always  existing  before  their  eyes,  as  a  thing 
feasible  in  practice.— BnrAe.  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 
FEAST,  v.    "\       Fr.  Fenler,  festoi/er  ;   It.  Fes- 
Feast,  n.  \  tare,  fc.^teggiare  ;     Sp.  Festear,. 

Fe'aster  \festejar,  from  the  Lat.  Festurrt, 

Fe'astfui..  j  'and  festum  or  festus  dies,  from 
Fe'asting,  n.  )  the  Gr.'Eo-Tiav,  i.e.  festum  diem 
agcre;  as  when  wo  celebrate  u-ith  a  banquet^  a 
natal  or  wedding  day.  The  verb  eo-riav,  Vossius 
adds,  is  from  eana,  which  signifies  as  well  the 
lares  or  hearth,  as  Vesta,  foci  vel  ignis  pra;ses : 
and  thus,  dariav,  is  properly,  to  receive  or  enter- 
tain any  one— con\'ivio  apud  larem  suum,  i.e.  m 
his  house. 
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To  receive  or  entertain  with  food  or  victuals  in 
tlie  house,  at  the  table;  to  feed  plentcoiisly  or 
Invishly,  luxuriously  ;  to  banquet,  to  supply  with 
plenty  or  abundance,  with  luxuries,  with  dainties. 

Alle  tlie  noble  men  of  tins  lond  to  the  noble  fcst  comt', 
And  heore  wj'ues  &  lieore  dogtren  with  hem  mony  nome. 
if.  Gloucester,  p.  I5G. 

Tluilke  fesles  he  wolde  holde  so  noblyehe. 

Wyth  so  pret  prute  &  wast,  &  so  rychelychc. 

That  wonder  yt  was  wanene  [whence]  yt  com. — Id.  p.  376. 

The  baronage  &  the  clergie \rere  somond  to  Kyngeston, 
Ther  was  fest  holden,  &  gyuen  him  the  croune. 

R.  Brumie,  p.  28. 


At  that  feast  Pylate  was  wonte  to  deh-uer  at  their  pleasure 
rrvBoner  :  whome  soeuer  they  would  desyve. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

This  Theseus,  this  duk,  this  worthy  knight, 

Whan  he  had  brought  hem  into  his  citee, 

And  inned  hem,  everich  at  his  degree, 

lie  festelh  hem.—Cliaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2105. 

Walter  hire  gladeth,  and  hire  sorwe  slaketh, 
She  riseth  up  abashed  from  hire  trance. 
And  every  wight  hire  joye  and  fesle  maketh 
Til  she  hath  caught  agea  hire  countenance. 

Id.  The  Clerkcs  Tale,  v.  8985. 


FEA 


;mgings 


In  suffisaunce,  in  blisse,  and  i 
This  Troilus  gan  all  his  life  to  lede 
lie  spendeth,  iusteth,  and  maketh  fesli. 


Id.  Troilus,  b. 

He  must  han  knowen  love  and  his  service. 
And  ben  afcstlich  man,  as  fresh  as  May. 
That  shulde  you  devisen  swiche  array. 

Id.   TheSquieres  Tale.  v.  10,5 


That  she  hir  tyme  ne  besette. 

To  haste  into  that  thilke /cs/f,  [of  marriage] 

Wherof  the  loue  is  all  honeste.— ffou'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  whan  thei  had  ben  well  feesled  at  Valencenes,  than  the 
Bys shoppe  of  Lyncolne,  and  part  of  his  copany,  went  to  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  vi\\n  feasted  them  greatly,  and  agreed,  and 
proinysed  to  sustayne  y  Kyng  of  Englonde,  and  all  his 
copany  in  his  contrey.— .Bcrners.  Frois.  C;o«.  vol.  i.  c.  38. 

Was  not  Chrvste  ones  crucyfyed  in  his  own  person  ?  &  yet 
in  amvsteryCwhich  in  the  remembraunce  of  hisvery  passion) 
he  is  'crucyfled  for  the  people,  not  onely  euery  feaste  of 
Easter,  but  euery  daye.— .1  Boke  made  bij  John  Frylh,  fol.37. 

This  dooe  Jesus  then  at  length  taking  vpon  him  to  be  a 
f caster  &  a  feder  of  the  bodies  also,  which  came  to  fede  the 
souls  &  to  teache  in  dede  his  disciples  that  they  should  neuer 
Itcke  foode,  which  being  giuen  vnto  the  Ghospel,  regarded 
Htel  their  vitaile  :  took  in  his  handes  the  flue  barley  loaues, 
.1-  the  two  fa\\ti.—Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  14. 

In  this  yere  also  and  vpon  the  feestfull  day  of  Easter,  fyll 
.1  chaiice  in  Lodon,  whiche,  to  the  fere  of  all  good  Clnisten 
men,  is  necessary  to  bo  noted. — Fabyau,  vol.  ii.  an.  1417. 

.\nd  they  had  pleasure  and  aypetite  in  goodlye  harnesse 
R  great  horses  for  war,  more  than  in  harlottes,  and  in 
ICttsling,  bauketting.  or  reuellyng. 

Vitnl.  Flowers  of  Zatinc  Spcahini;,  fol.  124. 

Hope,  the  world's  welcome,  and  his  standing  guest, 

Ted  by  the  rich,  but  feasted  by  the  poor ; 
Hope,  that  did  come  in  triumph  to  his  breast, 

He  thus  presents  in  boast  to  t'if  ii"--. 


The  virgins  also  snail  on  feastfull  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 


Therefore  be  sure 

Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends 

Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night. 

Hast  gain'd  tliy  entrance,  virgin  wise  and  pure. — /(/.  ^on.l'. 

Yeares  write  thee  ag'd,  yet  thou, 

Vouthfull  and  green  in  will, 
Putt'st  in  for  handsome  still. 
And  shameless  dost  intrude  among 
The  sports  aud  feastings  of  the  young. 

Cartwright.  Horace,  lib.  iv.  Ode  1.5. 

They  are  hyred  vnto  feasts,  whither  they  come  prouided 
for  what  play  shall  be  demanded,  offering  to  that  end  their 
book  of  coTTKEdies  to  the  feast-master,  to  chuse  which  he 
likcth;  vhich  the  guests  behold  in  their  fcasting-time  with 
such  pleasure,  that  they  continue  sometimes  ten  houres  in 


All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart ; 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part. 
Loud  shouts  the  nation's  happiness  proclaim. 
And  heaven  this  day  is  feasted  with  your  name. 

Dryden.  To  his  Sacred  Majesty. 

There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl. 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Pope.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  I. 

But  vengeful  Pallas,  with  preventing  speed, 
A  feast  proportion'd,  to  their  crimes  decreed; 
A  feast  of  death,  the  feasters  doom'd  to  bleed. 

Id.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x.\r. 

So  spoke  the  wretch,  but,  shunning  farther  fray, 
Tnrn'd  his  proud  step,  and  left  them  on  their  way. 
Straight  to  Uie  feastful  palace  he  repair'd. 
Familiar  enter'd,  and  the  banquet  shar'd. — Id.  lb.  b.  xvii. 

The  jury  finding  the  book  fto  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
knowledge,)  of  no  other  tendency,  but  to  encourage  such  as 
were  virtuous  to  take  upon  them' the  government  of  the  city 
of  London,  with  good  husbandry,  and  sober  methods,  as 
might  neither  dishonour  God  by  excess  in  feastings,  nor  yet 
ruin  their  own  families.— Sia^e  Trials,  an.  1680.  Fran.  Smith. 

The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate. 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit— in  her  fate 

All  were  enwrapp'd  ;  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 
And  loved  tlieir  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 

Although  they  humbled.  Byron.  Ode,  s.  3. 

Songs  in  strains  of  wisdom  drest. 

Great  Saturnius  to  record. 
And  by  each  rejoicing  guest 

Sung  at  Hiero's /ras^fK(  board. 

West.  Pindar.  The  First  Olympic. 

FEAT,  V.        ^       Fr.  Faict ;  Lat.  Factum,  any 

Feat,  n.  I  thing  done,  a  deed.     Upon  the 

Fe.\t,  ailj.        !   Fr.   part.  Fuict,   done,   made, 

Fe'ati.v.  (  framed,    formed   or  fashioned, 

Ff/atois.         I   Shalicspeare    seems    to    have 

Fe'atously.    J  founded  his  verb  to  feat,  to  form 

or  fashion.     The  same  adjective,  done',  performed, 

achieved,  finished,  accomplished,  (whence  also  the 

Fr.Fuiclis,-  neat,  feat,   comely,  well  made,)  has 

also  furnished  us  with  the  adjective  /pa< ;  (q.  d.) 

&/<?H/ai^  bene  factus;  well  done  or  made,  fit.     A 

feat,— 

An  act,  a  deed,  an  exploit,  an  achievement. 

For  Jamys  the  gentel.  suggeth  in  hus  bckes 

That  feith  -without /e(.  ys  febelere  than  nouht 

And  ded  as  a  dore  nayle.  Piers  riouhmun,  p.  22. 

Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homliness, 
But  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it, 
profit  coudc  she  redresse. 

Chaucer.  TIte  Clerkcs  Talc,  v.  R305. 


Ful  felis  damosels  two 

Bigi-.t  yong,  and  full  of  semelyhede 

In  kirtels,  and  none  other  wede 

And  faire  tressed  euery  tresse 

Had  mirth  doen  for  his  noblesse.— Zrf.  Ito 

She  was  not  wont  to  great  trauaill. 
For  whan  she  kempt  w^sfetcously 
And  well  araied  and  richely 
Than  had  she  doen  all  her  iourne. 

Of  shone  and  bootes,  new  and  faire 
Loke  at  the  lest  thou  haue  a  paire, 
And  that  they  sitte  so  fetouslg 
Tliat  these  rude  may  vtterly 


He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  singular  actiuitie,  &  no  less 
skyll  in  feales  of  warre  than  in  knowledge  of  philosophic. 

Brendc.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  2. 

For  the  labour  and  care  of  man  can  make  nothing  so 
proper  anifeacte  as  the  prouidence  of  nature  dooeth. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  C. 

A  student  at  his  boke  so  plast. 

That  welth  he  might  haue  wonne  ; 
From  boke  to  wife  did  flete  in  hast. 

From  welth  to  wo  to  runne. 
Now  wiio  hath  plaied  nfeater  cast 

Since  iugling  first  begonne  ? 


Vncertain 


A  I 


Married  Student. 


As  those  that  teache  in  schooles, 

with  buttred  bread,  or  featusse  knacks. 
Will  lewre  the  little  fooles, 

to  learn  a  pace  theyr  A  B  C.—Dranf.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat. 


FEA 

[He]  liud  in  Court 

(OTilch  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd,  most  lou'il, 
A  sample  to  the  youngest :  to  th'  more  mature, 
A  glasse  that  feated  tliem. 

Stiakespeare.  Cymheline,  Act  i.  BC.  I*- 

Madge.  Nay,  Sue  has  a  hazel  eye,  I  know  Sue  weD,  and 
by  your  leave,  not  so  trim  a  body  neither ;  tlus  is  a  feat 
bodied  thing  I  tell  you. 

Bcaum.  S;  Fleieh.   The  Coxcomb,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Thus  have  I  made  this  wreath  of  mine, 
And  finished  it  featly. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  5. 

Then  they  spake 

.She  wore  a  frock  of  frolick  green 
Jlight  well  become  a  maiden  queen 

"Which  seemly  was  to  see  ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 
In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

Ywxovs'htfaWfeatously.— Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  4. 


This  trophy  from  the  Python  won, 
This  robe,  in  which  the  deed  was  done. 
These,  Parnell,  glorying  in  the  feat. 


So  featly  tripp'd  the  lightfoot  ladies  round. 
The  knights  so  nimbly  o'er  the  greensward  bound, 
Th.at  scarce  they  bent  the  flowers,  or  touch'd  the  ground. 
Pope.  January  «■  M,.y. 
Not  victories  won  by  I^farlbro's  sword. 
Nor  titles  which  these  feats  record, 
Such  glories  o'er  the  dead  difl'use 
As  can  the  labours  of  the  Muse. 

Jenyns.  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  8.  Imit. 

Jfeantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  iiand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love  : 

A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  2.  s.  21. 

FE'ATHER,  v.  ^       A.  S.  Fclher  ;  Dut.  TWec; 

Fe'ather,  n.         I  Ger.  Feder;     Sw.   Fjaeder. 

Fe'atiierep.         I  Luke,  xvi.  6,     "  Nim  thine 

Fe'athefless.      \fethere  ,-"   Take  thy  caution. 

Fe'atiierlt.         I  Accipecaufionemtuam.   On 

Fe'atiierv.  I  whicli  Sonincr  remarks,  that 

Fe'atherineks.    J  fethere  does  not  signify  rautio, 

but  calamus,     hi  the  Gothic  version  it  is  bolios, 

thy  hook.  The  word  is  derived  ( ^Yachter)  from  the 

Gr.  riTfp-oj',  a  wing  (from  ttts-hv,  tt^t^iv,  volare, 

to  /(/.)     And  thus,  s,  feather  is  that  which  fleeth. 

To  feather, — to  act  with  or  upon  the  feathers. 

To  strip  of,  to  clothe  in,  the  feathers,  with 
plumage  ;  to  dress  or  fit  with,  to  move  in,  the 
feathers ;  to  trim,  to  gather  or  collect  them  ;  and 
thus,  (met.)  to  feather  thenesl;  to  gather  or  collect 
the  means  of  warmth  and  comfort. 

Ac  for  hus  pcyntede  fethe. 

rien 

And  ten  broad  arrowes  held  he  there, 

Of  which  fine  in  his  hond  were 

But  they  were  shauen  well  and  dight 

Nocked  ar.A  fetliered  aright.— Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Kose. 

And  to  the  crowe  he  stert,  and  that  anon 

And  pulled  his  white  feathers  everich  on. 

And  made  him  blak,  and  raft  him  all  his  song 

And  eke  his  speche.— Irf.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,253. 

Lordes,  sayd  this  frere.  there  was  ones  a  fowle  appered  in 
this  worlde  without  ony/fW era, •  and  when  al  other  fowles 
knew  yt  he  was  borne,  they  came  to  se  hym,  bicause  he  was 
so  fayre  and  pie; 

Then  he  cried  them  mercy,  and  sayd,  that  he  wolde 
amende  himselfe,  and  noo  more  be  prowde  ;  and  so  then 
agayne  these  gentyll  byrdes  had  py te  on  hjTn  and  fethered 
hym  agayiie. — /(/.  lb. 

■When,  as  from  snow-crown'd  Skidaw's  lofty  clifl's 
Some  fleet-wing'd  haggard,  tow'rds  her  preying  hour. 

Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  mallard  drives. 
And  th'  air  of  all  her  featlier'd  flock  doth  scour. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

,  to  plume 

Bacon.  Hen.  TIL  p.  Ill 

What  nitv  it  is  that  those  wise  masters  were  not  of  the 
counsel  of  'the  Almighty,  when  he  was  pleased  to  give  a 
being  to  his  creature;  they  would  .surely  haue  devised  to 
make  a  winged  elephant,  and  a  corpulent  gnat ;  afeather'd 
man,  and  a  speaking  heast.—Bp.  Hall,  Sol.  21. 


PliA 

vy  word  of  patterning  or  imitating,  excludea  Epis- 
nn  ttia  solid  and  grave  ethical  law,  and  betrays  it 
■re  child  of  ceremony,  or  likelier  some  misbegotten 
t  having  pluckt  the  gay  feathers  of  her  obsolete 
0  hide  iier  own  deformed  barrenness,  now  vaunts 


stolen  pin 
Milton.  Xeuson  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c. 

And  Wisdom's  self 

ort  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude  ; 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

Tliat  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd.— 7(/.  Vomu 


Which  seems  to  be  some  feathery  particle  of  snow. 

Id.   rulrjcir  Errours,  b.  ii. 
So  when  the  new-born  Piienix  first  is  seen, 
Uerfcalhcr*d  subjects  all  adore  their  queen. 
And  while  she  makes  lier  progress  through  the  east, 
From  every  grove  her  numerous  train's  increas'd  : 
Each  Poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings. 
And  round  him  the  pleas'd  audience  clap  their  wings. 
Sri/den.  To  the  Duchess  of  1 
Dame  Partlett  was  the  Sovereign  of  his  heart. 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play, 
He  feather'd  her  full  twenty  times  a  day. 

Id.  The  Cock  %■  the  Fo. 


1  took  you  into  my  house,  placed  you  ne-xt  myself,  and 
madj  jou  governante  of  my  whole  family.  You  have  forgot 
this,  have  you,  now  vou  have  feathered  your  nest  ? 

Conijreve.  The  Wan  "f  "'«  World,  Act  v. 

Pelin.  Ay.  on  my  conscience,  fat  as  a  barndoor  fowl ;  but 
80  bedeck'd,  you  would  have  taken  them  for  Friesland  hens, 
■with  Ihs'n  feathers  growing  the  wrong  way. 

Id.  The  Old  Batchelor,  Act  iv. 
Thither  the  household  feathcrii  people  crowd. 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train. 
Pensive,  and  dripping.  Thomson.   Winter. 

Onr  resolutions  are  light  and  feathery,  soon  scattered  by  a 
etorin  of  fear;  it  is  as  dangerous  to  trust  in  a  heart  of  flesh, 
as  in  an  arm  of  flesh. 


Bates.  Spi. 


Ilejte, 


Unfolded,  c.  12. 


And  yet  at  the  first  encounter  of  a  strong  temptation,  our 
resolutions  may  cool  and  faint,  and  our  vows  of  obedience 
may  vanish  as  the  "morning  dew  before  the  heat  of  the 
Sim  ;"  there  is  such  a  levity  and  fenlhetiness  in  our  minds, 
such  a  mutability  and  inconstancy  in  our  hearts. 

Id.  The  Sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 

Fenc'd  by  a  slope  with  bushes  ciown'd. 

Fit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng. 

Who  pay  their  quit  rents  with  a  song.— G«e».  The  Spleen. 


At  a  word. 

His  feathery  subjects  in  obedience  flock 
Around  his  feeding  hand,  who  in  return 
Yield  a  delicious  tribute  to  the  board. 
And  o'er  his  couch  their  downy  plumage  spread. 

Lodslcij.  Aijricultare,  c.  1. 

FE'.A.TURE,  n.  ^       Miushew  S3.y&— Feature  or 

Fe'atl'red,  ai/;'.    V  making.      Vr.  Faiaure :    It. 

Fe'atureless.  )  Fattnra ;  Sp.  Heclmrc  ■  Lat. 
Factura,  from  Facere,  to  make,  form  or  fashion. 
Applied  to — 

The  form  or  fashion,  the  make,  (sc. )  of  the 
body  ;  of  the  face  or  countenance :  (met.)  of  any 
subject  of  thought  or  speech. 

Therto  he  was  the  semlieste  man. 
That  is  or  was,  sithen  the  world  began  ; 
What  needelh  it  h\sfeture  to  descrive? 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  17,070. 
Of  all  her  fetters  he  shall  take  hede. 
His  eyen  with  all  her  limmes  fede.— Id.  Bom.  oftheRose. 

He  made  an  image  of  cntaile, 
Liche  to  a  woman  in  semlilance, 
Oi  feature,  and  of  countenance. 
So  fayre  yet  neuer  was  figure, 
Right  1 


•-■■-•-  \ 

}Fr.  Fehrifique, febrile ;  from 
the  Lat.  Febris,  (a  fervendo,) 
^ fever,  (q..) 
Febrifick,  productive  offever. 


She  I 


eth. 


So  without  pere 

Was  of  this  mayden  the  feyture, 
Wherof  Phoebus  out  of  measure 
Hir  loueth. 


'Twas  a  child,  that  so  did  thrive 

In  grace  and  feature, 
As  heaven  and  nature  seem'd  to  s 

Which  own'd  the  ( 


PEC 

A  M3U  of  goodly  presence  and  well  favoured,  and  comely 
shape  and/i;a(;(«  of  bodie,  his  lims  streight  and  proporlion- 
ably  compact.— //o/tand.  Ammianus,  p.  27. 

Their  clay  well  fealur'd,  their  well  temper'd  mould 
Ambitious  mortals  make  their  chief  pretence 
To  be  the  objects  of  delighted  sense. 

Beaumont.  Of  the  Miserable  State  of  Man. 

Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  stone, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish. 

Shakespeare,  son.  li. 

Words  are  but  pictures,  true  or  false  design'd, 
To  draw  the  lines  and  features  of  the  mind. 

Butler.  Satire  upon  Human  Learr.ing.  pt.  ii. 

There  Herbert  sate— the  love  of  human  kind, 
Pure  light  of  truth,  and  temperance  of  mind, 
In  the  free  eye,  the  featured  soul  display'd, 
Honour's  strong  beam,  and  mercy's  melting  shade. 

Langhorne.  The  Country  Justice,  pi.  i. 

Her  tow'ring  domes  let  Richmond  boast  alone ; 
The  sculptur'd  statue  and  the  breathing  stone  : 
Alone  distinguish'd  on  the  plains  of  Stowe, 
From  Jones's  hand  the  fealur'd  marble  glow. 

Id.  Studlcg  Park. 

Yet  oft  with  pain  and  fear  have  I  beheld 
A  little,  wayward,  giddy  levity 
Show  its  capricious  features  in  the  midst 
Of  thy  endearments,  while  the  languid  sigh, 
And  eye  dissatisfy'd,  would  tell  the  wish 
For  courtly  grandeur. 

Mickle.  The  Siege  of  Marseilles,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd. 
Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear. 

Lara,  c.  1.  s.  13. 

FEBRI'FICK.  ^      Fr.  Febnfique, febrile ;  from 

Fe'brifuge. 

Febrifu'oal. 

Fe'brile. 

Febrifuge, — that  which  dispcls/ci'er. 

As  in  the  formerly  mentioned  instance  of  hops,  currants,  ! 
and  salt,  neither  any  of  the  ingredients  inwardly  given,  nor 
the  mixture  hath  been  (that  1  know  of)  noted  for  any  febri- 
I  fugal  virtues. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

The  same  febrile  matter,  either  by  a  deviation  of  nature  or 
medicines  improper  or  unskilfully  given,  is  discharged 
sometimes  upon  the  pleura,  or  membrane  that  lines  the 

I  side  of  the  chest,  sometimes  upon  the  throat,  sometimes 

I  upon  the  guts.— W.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  766. 

I  But  the  aliment  will  not  be  concreted,  nor  assimilated 
into  chyle  and  so  will  corrode  the  vascular  orifices,  and  thus 
,  will  aggravate  the  fehrijic  symptoms. 

Fielding.  The  History  of  a  Foundling,  b.  viii.  c.  3. 

The  acidity  occasioned  by  the  febrile  matter  may  stimu- 
late the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
craving  which  will  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  a 
natural  appetite. — Id.  lb. 

j  FE'BRUARY.  ■)        Fr.  Feurier ;     It.  Febraio, 
Februa'tion.      ^  febraro;     Sp.  Fehrero ;    Lat. 

[  Februarius :    so  called,  because  then  the  people 

I  (februaretm;  hoc  est,  expurgaretur)  were  purified 

;  by  sacrifices  for  the  manes  of  the  dead.     Februa 

'  formed — a /eruenrfo,  whence  also /e6m,/euer,  (qv. ) 

!  See  Vossius. 

Who  being  upon  sending  for  come,  and  having  a  presage 
or  perceivance  of  the  businesse  to  bee  performed  (as  hee  had 
an  inckling  given  him  even  by  continuall  dreames)  would 
j  neither  be  seene  nor  come  abroad  for  two  daies,  avoiding  the 
1  bisse.Kt  or  odd  daye  of  the  leap  yeare  in  the  moneth  of 
'  Februarie.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  284. 

March  which  before  was  the  first,  he  made  now  the  third, 
and  January  the  first,  which  under  Romulus  was  the 
eleventh  and  February  the  twelfth  and  last :  yet  many 
are  of  opinion  that  Numa  added  these  two,  January  and 
February.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  60. 

Some  fantastick  rites  and  februations  to  chase  away  mor- 
moes  and  specties.— Spenser.  On  Prodigies,  p.  227. 

FE'CES. 
Fe'culent. 
Fe'cui.ence. 
Fe'culency. 
sius  is  not  decisive.)      And  thus  feculence  is- 
FUth  or  foulness,  impurity,  the  dregs. 

Blessed  be  heaven, 

I  sent  you  of  his  feces  there  calcined. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchymist,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforations,  at  which 
I  luay  be  expressed  a  black  and  fceculevt  matter. 
I  Brawn.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 


FEC 

And  by  the  favour  of  an  easie  simile  we  may  atflrm  them 

[Philosophical  souls]  to  be  to  the  body  as  the  light  of  a  car.dla 

to  the  gross  and  fceculent  snuff;  which,  as  it  is  not  pent  up 

in  it,  so  neither  doth  it  partake  of  its  stench  and  impurity. 

Gtanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  24. 

Besides  the  vinous  liquor,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grapes  is  partly  turned  into  liquid  drops  or  lees,  and  partly 
into  that  crust  or  dry  fecutency.  that  is  commonly  called 
tartar.— Boj.'e.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  580. 

That  a  subtile  terrestrious  substance  may  lutk  un- 
discerned,  even  in  limpid  liquors,  may  appear  in  wine, 
which  rejects  and  fastens  to  the  sides  of  the  containing 
vessel  a  tartar,  abounding  in  terrestrious  feculencif. 

Id.  lb  vol.  ii   p.  78. 

He  [Joseph]  preserved  his  sincere  and  constant  innocence, 
as  the  sun  its  undefiled  lustre,  in  the  midst  of  all  the /cctt/e«« 
exhalations  that  ascend  from  the  earth. 

Bates.  The  Great  Duty  of  Resignation, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  (birds  and  insects,)  need 

the  air  as  well  as  man,  and  other  animals,  is  manifest  from 

their  speedy  dying  in  too  feculent  or  too  much  rarefied  air. 

berham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  1.  (Note  4.) 

Thither  [to  cities]  flow 

As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer. 

The  dregs  and /fCKtoci  of  every  land.— CoH-TJcr.  Tasi,  b.i. 

It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and  true  wisdom, 
involved  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  could  be 
depurated  from  the  dregs  and  feculence  of  the  contention 
with  which  it  was  carried  through.— .SarAe.  Sp.  at  Bristol. 

FE'CLAL.  Lat.  Feciu.lis  or  feiialis  ;  plainly  so 
called,  says  Varro,  ufatu,  that  is,  findo  .■  because 
they  were  the  orators  or  spokesmen  employed  ou 
certain  great  public  occasions. 

When  the  greater  number  of  them  there  present  accord 
thereunto,  then  by  generall  consent  they  were  wont  to  pro- 
claimewar  in  this  order:  that  the  fecial  or  king  at  amies 
should  go  with  a  javelin,  having  an  iron  head,  or  with  a  red 
bloodie  spear  burnt  at  the  end,  as  far  as  to  their  borders  or 
maiches.—Holland.  Livivs,  p.  24. 

FE'CUND,  adj.  ^       Fr.Feco7id,  (  Cotgrave  has 

Fecu'ndate,  v.      I  also   the  verb  feconder,   to 

Feci-nda'tion.      V  make    fertile    or    fruitful;) 

Fecu'ndity.  j   Lat.  Facundus,  from  Fetus, 

Fecu'ndous.         j  which     Scaliger    thinks    is 

from  the   Gr.  ^an-av,  coire ;    Vossius,  from  the 

ancient  Fcn,fetum;  of  the  same  meaning. 

Generating,  producing,  fruitful. 

But  the  Cornyshe  men  inhabytyng  the  least  parte  of  the 

realme,  and  the  same  sterile  and'  without  all  fecnnditee  com- 

pleyned  and  grudged  greatly,  afiyrmyng  that  they  were  not 

hable  to  paye  suche  a  greate  somme  as  was  of  theim  de- 


These  meditations  naturally  issue  and  run  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  left,  for  this  head;  and  may  properly  refresh 
and  fecundate  ev'n  the  best  mould  they  fall  upon,  as  well  as 
soften  and  unparch  the  dryest  and  barrenest  earth  they  pass 
over. — Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  4. 

Hence  we  cannot  infer  a  fertilitating  condition  or  property 
or  fecundation.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

In  God  there  is  this  inexplicable  mystery,  there  is  unity, 
and  singleness  without  solitude;  for  out  of  the  singularity 
of  the  divine  essence,  there  is  a  natural  fecundity  and  ema- 
nation of  a  plurality  of  persons,  in  which  consists  God's 
incapacity  of  solitariness. — Mount.  Dev.  Ess.  pt.  i.  Tr.l7.  b.  I, 

And  for  the  security  of  such  species  as  are  produc'd  only 
by  seed  with  a  lasting  vitality,  that  so  if  by  reason  of  exces- 
sive cold,  or  drought,  or  any  other  accident,  it  happen  not 
to  germinate  the  first  year,  it  will  continue  its  fecundity.  I 
do  not  say  two  or  three,  nor  six  or  seven,  but  even  twenty 
or  thirty  yeais.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

We  shall  find  in  each  the  same  vivacity  and  fecundity  of 
invention,  the  samelife  and  strength  of  imaging  and  colour- 
ing, the  particular  descriptions  as  highly  painted,  the  figures 
as  bold,  the  metaphors  as  animated,  and  the  numbers  as 
harmonious,  and  as  various. — Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  Post. 

The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  produced  under  water, 
a:id  as  soon  as  the  fecundating  farina  is  mature  they  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  plant,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are 
wafted  by  the  air,  or  borne  by  the  currents,  to  the  female 
flowers.— Z)ar!n«.  Botanic  Garden,  1.  395.  Note. 

From  this  vessel  projects  a  tube,  through  which  tube  the 
farina,  or  some  .^ubtile  fecundating  efliuvium  that  issues 
from  it,  is  admitted  to  the  seed.—Paley.  Nat.  Theol.  e.  20. 

■What  further  shows,  that  the  system  of  destruction 
amongst  animals  holds  an  express  relation  to  the  system  of 
fecundity ;  that  they  are  parts  indeed  of  one  compensatory 
scheme;  is  that  in  each  species  the  /fc?/wrfi7y  bears  a  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  the  animal,  to  the  weakness,  to 
the  shortness  of  its  natural  term  of  life,  and  to  the  dangers 
and  enemiee  by  which  it  is  surrounded.— /rf.  Ii.  c.  26. 


FEE 

The  Press  from  her  fcciindous  womb 
Brought  forth  the  Arts  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Green.  The  Spin 


FE'DERAL,  «rf/-. 

P'e'derary,  or 
Fe'dary. 
Ke'derate,  adj. 
Federa'tion. 
Fe'derative. 


L.it.  F.rchin.  Of  the 
various  etymologies  which 
Vossius  has  collected,  he 
-  prefers  c  _/?rfc  See  Fide- 
lity. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
league  or  covenant. 
Fedanj  and  federary,  in  Shakespeare,  are  the 
same  word  differently  written,  (having  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with/e!(rfor/e«rfa(ori/,)  and  signify,  a 
colleague,  associate  or  confederate.  Sec  Feodarij, 
in  Minshew. 

As  are  the  decrees  of  our  restitution  and  accesse  to  tlie 

fixaX  federal  condition,  so  also  are  the  degrees  of  our  pardon. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  9. 

This  rite  of  eating  together  the  Gentiles  did  use,  especially 
after  such  sacrifices  as  were  federal,  unto  this  intent,  that 
by  that  superadded  custom  of  eating  together,  upon  or  after 
6acrificin»,  they  might  the  more  ratify  and  confirm  such 
covenants,  first  made,  and  begun  by  sacrificing. 

Goodwill.   Worhs,  vol.  i.  pt.iii.  p.  21. 
She's  a  traytor,  and  Camilla  is 

A  federarie  with  her. 

Shakespeare.  Winlei's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
O  damn'd  paper. 

Black  as  the  inke  that's  on  thee  :  senselesse  bauble, 

Art  thou  afiednrie  for  this  act;  and  look'st 

So  virgin-like  without  t—Id.  Ci/mbeliiie,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  were  united  by  a.  fcederal  compact 
under  one  monarch;  but  the  Sweues  judging  a  separation 
more  for  their  interest,  broke  off  and  chose  Gu.'^tavus  I.  for 
their  king. — Proceedings  in  the  Farliaineut  of  Scotland  re- 
lating to  Ike  Union. 

In  the  weaker  and  more  imperfect  societies  of  mankind, 
6uch  as  those  compos'd  of  the  federate  tribes,  or  mix'd  colo- 
nies, scarce  settled  in  their  new  seats,  it  might  pass  for 
B'.iffirieiit  good-fortune,  if  the  people  proved  only  so  far 
masters  of  language  as  to  be  able  to  understand  one  another, 
in  order  to  confer  about  their  wants,  and  provide  for  their 
common  necessities. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.  s.  2. 

They  who  eat  iu  the  fenst  on  that  sacrifice  are  partakers  of 
the  supposed  benefits  of  the  sacrifice,  and  consequently,  are 
parties  'o  the  federal  rites  which  confirmed  those  benefits ; 
so  that  the  same  man  could  not,  consistently  with  himself, 
:  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  that  of  Devils. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  c.  2. 

We  see  every  man  that  the  Jacobins  cliuse  to  apprehend, 
taken  up  itj  his  village  or  in  his  house,  and  conveyed  to  pri- 
son without  the  least  shadow  of  resistance;  and  this  indif- 
ferently, whether  he  is  suspected  of  royalism,  ov  federalism, 
tnoderantism,  democracy  royal,  or  any  other  of  the  names  of 
faction  which  they  start  by  the  hour. 

Burke.  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

In  &  federate  alliance,  the  two  societies  still  subsist  intire  ; 
though  in  a  subordination  of  one  to  the  other;  in  which 
case,  it  seems  agreealile  to  natural  equity,  that  no  alteration 
in  church  government  be  made  without  the  joint  consent  of 
bo\i\.—Warburlon.  Alliance  between  Church  and  Stale,  b.ii. 

The  potentates  of  Europe  have  by  that  law,  a  right,  an 
interest,  and  a  duty  to  know  with  what  government  they  are 
to  treat,  and  what  they  are  to  aamit  into  the  frdemtive 
society,  or,  in  other  words,  into  the  diplomatick  republic  of 
Europe.— £«f  Ac.  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

Is  he  obliged,  from  the  concessions  he  wished  to  be  made 
to  the  colonies,  to  keep  any  terms  with  those  clubs  and 
federations,  who  holdout  to  us  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  the 
proceeding.s  in  France,  in  which  a  king,  who  had  voluntarily 
and  formally  divested  himself  of  the  right  of  taxation,  and 
of  another  species  of  arbitrary  power,  has  been  dethroned? 
Id.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

FE'DITY.  Lat.  Fctdm,  filthy,  foul.  Of  un- 
certain etymology. 

A  second  may  be  the  fcedity  and  unnaturalncss  of  the 
match.— £p.  Hall.  Cases  uf  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  c.  10. 

For  that  hee  seeing  and  perceiving  what  sodomiticall 
feditie  and  abomination,  with  other  inconueniences,  did 
spring  incontinently  vpon  that  his  diabolicall  doctrine,  yet 
for  all  that  would  not  give  ouer  his  pestilent  purpose. 

Martyrs,}.  IOC?.  Priests  Marriage. 

Somner  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 
,  (Goth.  Faihu,)  pecunia,  pre- 
opes.      Probably  from  the 
old  Fr.  Fe;  Lat.  Fides.      See  Fealty,   Enfeoff, 
F'eud,  Sc. 

Any  thing  granted  by  one,  and  held  by  another, 
upon  oath  or  promise  of  fealty  or  fidelity  ;  any 
thing  paid,  given,  and  received,  upon  trust  reposed 
of  a  faitlftd  performance  of  duty ;  as  a  reward  or 
recon. pence  ,  a  perquisite. 


FEE 

I  The  Glossarist  to  G.  Douglas  explains  Fee, 
\  beasts  or  cattle ;  whence,  he  adds,  our  English 
j  Fee ;  quia  olim  sola  prjemia  et  munera  erant  pe- 
cora ;  because  cattle  were  formerly  the  only  re- 
wards or  gifts  ;  but  there  seems  no  necessity  for 
j  a  second  etymology. 

Zuf  a  man  of  holi  chirche  halt  eni  lay  fe. 
Person,  other  wat  he  be,  he  sal  do  theruore 
1      Kinge's  servise.  It.  Gloucester,  p.  471. 

I      Therfor  vnto  thara  tuo  he  gaf  Grytfyn's  fcez, 

I      For  South  Wales  holy  thei  mad  the  kyng  feautez. 

Jt.  Brunne,  p.  63. 

I  The  said  defendant,  by  untrue  surmises  of  a  conceale- 
nient,  hath  obtayned  in  fce-farme  a  hospital],  not  dissolved 
i  nor  disolvable.— /rf.  p.  417.  Account  of  a  Hospital,  Sic. 

I  Without  that,  that  this  complainant  ought  not  to  be  pri- 
veledged  in  this  courte,  to  sue  or  impleade  her  majestie's 
fee-farmer,  or  the  tenements  of  the  saide  hospital!,  supposed 
to  be  concealed.— Id.  lb. 


be  partake 


What  shuld  I  sayc  ?  but  at  the  monthes  ende 
This  joly  clerk  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende, 
Hath  wedded  me  with  great  solempnitee, 
And  to  hime  yave  I  all  the  lond  and  fee 
That  ever  was  me  yeven  therhefore. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  C212. 

I  see  that  chance  hath  chosen  me 

Thus  secretive  to  liue  in  payne. 
And  to  another  geuen  the  fee. 

Of  all  my  losse  to  haue  the  gayne. 

If'galt.  ThcLouer  complaineth  his  Estate. 

But  if  any  be  vsurers,  they  take  of  them  satisfaction  and 
bribes  :  and  so  be  permitted  to  vse  their  vsurie,  r.o  lesse 
than  before,  so  that  they  may  haue  their  old  fees  and  bribes. 
Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  32fi.  Usury  craftily  objected  agst.  Laymen. 

This  paper  has  vndone  me.     'Tis  th'  accompt 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  haue  drawne  together 
For  mine  owne  ends;  (Indeede  lo  giine  the  Popedome, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  riU.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


,4. 

Wliat  should  I  speake  of  the  secret  frauds  in  contracts, 
booties  in  matches,  subornation  of  instruments,  hiring  of 
oathes,  feeing  of  officers,  equivocations  of  answers,  and  tenne 
thousand  other  tricks  that  the  heart  of  man  hath  devised 
for  the  conveyances  of  sin. — Bp.  Hall.  The  Great  Impostor. 

I  was  sent  for,  (who  least  thought  it)  and  received  the 
free  collation  of  the  poor  dignitie,  it  was  not  the  value  of  the 
place,  (which  was  but  nine  nobles  per  annum,)  that  we 
aimed  at,  but  the  freedome  of  a  goodly  church,  (consisting 
of  a  dean  and  eight  prebendaries  competently  endowed,)  and 
many  thousand  souls  lamentably  swallowed  up  by  wilful! 
recusants,  in  a  pretended /cc/arme  for  ever. 

Id.  Some  Specialties  of  his  Life. 

If  this  man  having /ec-sim/i/e  in  his  lands,  yet  will  take  a 
lease  of  his  own  lands  from  another,  this  shall  be  an  estopple 
to  him  in  an  assize  from  the  recovering  of  his  own  land. 

Milton.  Colaslerion. 

When  I  came  to  pay  the  clerk  of  the  council  his  fees,  si.e 
refused  to  pay  them  for  me,  and  told  me  I  had  betrayed 
her;  and  so  notwithstanding  her  promise  I  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  fees  myself  at  the  council. 

State  Trials,  an.  16S0.  Elisabeth  Cellier. 


Watch  the  disease 
The  dropsy  rages,  and  extend: 
In  vain  for  hellebore  the  pat" 
And  fees  the  doctor  :  but  too 


Fori 


vithiii 


Drydcn.  Perseu 


FEE,  n.      ^       Son 
Fee,  !j.  >Jeo,  (( 

Fee'ing,  n.  )  tium. 


And  therefore  Sir  Henry  Spelman  defines  a  feud  ox  fee  to 
be  the  right  which  the  vasal  or  tenant  hath  in  land,  to  use 
the  same,  and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
rendering  to  the  Lord  his  due  services. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


L'pon  a  closer  examination  of  the  matter  however,  it  after- 
■\vards  came  out,  that  although  there  were  no  fees  received 
as  such,  yet  that  money,  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  was 
received  by  some  of  the  ofhcers.  under  the  name  of  gifts  : 
thus,  for  instance,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  navy  oflice  received- 
salary  of  about  240/.  or  250;.  a  year,  and  it  turned  out  that 
he  received  no  less  than  2500/.  in  gifts. 

Pitt.  Speech,  17th  June,  1783. 

FE'EBLE,  adj.  ^       Fr. Foible, feble.-  Sp.Feble ; 
Fe'eble,  y.  I   \t.  Fiebole,  fievole  ;    all  from 

Fe'ebleness.        Vthe  Lat.  Flchilis,  lamentable, 
Fe'eely.  I  and  pitiful, — weak.     Flebilis 

Fe'eblish,  v.       j  andfehititas.  (see  Du  Cangc) 

were  used  in  Low  Lat.  as  equivalent  to  debilis 

and  debilitas, 
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FEE 

The  common  verb  now,  is  to  enfeeble,  (qv.) 
To  weaken,  to  debilitate  ;  to  impair  or  c.iminish, 
the  strength  or  vigour,  the  finnncss  or  stability. 

Feblyche  he  lyued  al  hys  lyue,  and  deyde  in  feble  dethe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  301. 
Uter,  the  godekvnge,  (of  wham  we  speke  by  vore,) 
Was  feble  after  that  he  was  in  the  hors  here  v  bore, 
That  he  mosle  \m  fehlrsse  nede  holde  hym  stylle. 
Ther  vote  the  luther  Saxons  so  much  adde  her  wylle. 

Id.  p.  1C3. 
Kyng  Wyllam  wende  agen,  tho  al  thys  was  ydo, 
And  bygan  sone  to  grony  &•  to  fcbly  al  so.— Id.  p.  3S0. 


So  feble  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low, 

And  changed  so.  that  no  man  coude  know 

His  speche  ne  his  vols,  though  men  it  herd. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tate,  V.  1371. 

For  loke  how  greatly  sheweth  the  feblenesse  ^nd  infirmitie 
of  wicked  folk,  that  ne  mowen  not  common,  to  that  her 
naturall  entencion  leadeth  hem.— /rf.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

My  hors  is  nowe  feble  and  haddc. 


His  back  against  the  tree,  sore  feb led  all  with  faint, 
Wit'n  weary  sprite,  he  stretcht  hym  vp  and  thus  he  told 
his  plaint. — Surrey.  Complaint  of  a  Dying  Lauer,  gfc. 

Thus  feblyshed  thenglisch  capitaynes  :  for  the  same  yere 
here  dyed  also  the  Lorde  Spensar,  a  great  baron  in  England, 
nd  a  good  knight.— .Berners.  Froiss.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  315. 


And  yet  when  by  the  places  coferred  wel  togither,  the 
fehlenesse  of  his  answere  shal  appeare  :  then  shall  he  lene 
prayse  of  shortnesse  \a.—Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  P31. 

By  easie  iourneys  he  brought  him  to  the  abbey  of  Ley- 

cester.  the  xxvii.  day  of  November,  where  for  very  feelilenesse 

of  nature,  caused  by  purgations  and  vomites,  he  died  the 

second  night  following,  and  in  the  same  ahhey  lielh  buried. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  909.  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolicy. 


Mir,  Tis  true,  ye  are  old,  and  feebled; 
Would  ye  were  young  again,  and  in  full  vigor. 

Beaum.  l;  Fletch.  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Many  a  burning  sun 

Has  sear'd  my  body,  and  boil'd  up  my  blood, 
Feeliled  my  knees,' and  stanipt  a  meagerness 
Upon  my  figure,  all  to  find  out  knov.kdge. 

Id.   The  Island  Princess,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
Yet  whilest  I  in  this  wretched  vale  doo  stay. 

My  wearie  feete  shall  ever  wandring  be. 
That  still  I  may  be  readie  on  my  way. 

When  as  her  messenger  doth  come  for  me  ; 
Ne  will  I  rest  my  fcete  for  fcblenesse.— Spenser,,  Daph.  6. 

Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'd  the  ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griesly  wound; 
Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
But  some  faint  signs  oS feeble  life  appear. 

Dryden.  Palamon  8^  Arcile. 
With  continual  pains  teaching  the  grammar-school  there, 
and  preaching,  he  changed  this  life  for  a  better,  in  great 
fcehUncss  of  body  more  than  of  soul  and  mind. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary,  ail.  1554 
Yet  there  I've  wander'd  by  the  vaulted  rill ; 

Yes  !  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrine, 
Where,  save  that/re///e  fountain,  all  is  still. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 
Alas,  Hilaria  !  what  is  life's  short  date 
But  the  brief  passage  to  our  endless  state ! 
Of  which  Heav'n  wisely  hides  the  term  assign 'd 
In  pity  to  oui  feebleness  of  mind. 

Boyse.  To  the  Disconsolate  Rilaria. 

Scarce  her  legs 

Feebly  she  drags,  with  wheezing  labour,  on, 

And  motion  slow ;  a  willow  wand  directs 

Her  tottering  steps,  and  marks  her  for  the  grave. 

Thomson.  Sickness,  b.  il. 


FEED,  V. 
Feed,  71. 
Fe'eder. 
Fe'eding,  n. 
Food,  v. 
Food,  n. 
Foo'dfi-l. 
Foo'dless. 
Foo'dy, 


Goth.  Fodjan;  A.  S.  Fed-on ; 
Dut.    Voed'en  ;    Ger.    Weiden, 

focden:  Sw.  Foeda.  (Juniu.ri 
would   derive  from  Boreiv,  and 

-Skinner  from  Lat.  Pasc-erc.) 
A.  S.  Fed-aii,  fovere,  pascerj^ 
mttrire ;  to  feed,  to  nouri.<^h,  to 
cherish,  ( Somner. )  To  'whjeh 
may  be  added,— 


FEE 

To  eat  that  which  feedcth,  to  take  or  receive 
Jood  or  nourishment ;  to  supply,  provide  or  give  ^ 
food  or  nourishment ;  to  graze,  to  pasture,  to  fos- 
"ter ;  to  pamper,  to  glut.  j 

Feeders,  in  our  dramatic  writers,  is  a  term  ap-  i 
plied  to  servants  or  dependants,  whose  great  plea-  : 
sure  or  business  was  to  feed  or  eat.  See  Eaters.  | 
That  1 

&  saue  gour  other /odes,  to  maynten  my  partie.— 7d.  p.  2G1 . 
He  Raf  Codes  men  goodes.  and  nat  to  grete  lordes 


And  whanne  thei  hadden  eten,  lesus  seith  to  Sjinound 
Petir,  SjTnound  of  loon  louest  thou  me  more  than  these !  he 
seith  to  him,  ghe  Lord  thou  woost  that  I  loue  thee.  lesus 
seith  to  him,  fede  thou  my  lambren.— JHcii/.  Jon,  c.  21. 

When  they  had  dined  Jesus  sayde  to  Simon  Peter :  Simon  ] 
Joanna  louest  thou  me  more  than  these  7  He  sayde  vnto 
him  :  yea  Lord  thou  knowest  that.I  loue  thee.  He  sayde 
vnto  hym:  fedc  my  lambs.— i3i4/e,  1551.  lb. 

O  good  lady  (qd.  I  then)  see  now  how  seuen  yeare  passed 
and  more,  haue  I  gratfed  and  groubed  a  vine  and  with  all 
the  waies  that  I  coud,  I  sought  to  a  fede  me  of  the  grape, 
but  fruite  haue  I  none  found. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

That  he  ne  shal,  so  mote  I  go, 

AVith  proper  bonds,  and  body  also 

Get  his  food  in  laboring.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

liO  suche  is  the  delicacie 

Of  loue,  whiche  my  herte/i?Jt?///.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

My  father  I  shall  you  reherse, 

Howe  that  my  foodes  ben  diuerse. 

So  as  thei  fallen  in  degree. 

One  feedynge  is  of  that  I  see  : 

An  other  is,  of  that  I  here.  Id.  Il>. 

■\Vhose  neck  whan  Srbly  sawe  with  startling  snakes  to 
swelling  fixt  : 

A  soppe  of  bread  with  sleepy  feedes,  and  hony  aweete 


Heav'nly  stranger,  please  to  taste 

These  bounties  which  our  nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasur'd  out,  descends, 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus'd 
The  earth  to  yeeld  ;  unsavorie/ood  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures  ;  only  this  I  know, 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

To  vessels,  wine  she  drew. 

And  into  well-sew'd  sacks  jiour'd  foodie  menle. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odijssctj,  b.  ii. 
And  all  obseru'd  for  preseruation 
Through  all  their /ood/e,  and  delicious  fen: 
With  foure  fierce  mastifs,  like  one -minded  men. 

Id.  lb.  A  Hymne  to  Hermes. 
The  father  of  the  people  open'd  wide 

His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty /t?d  .* 
Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  supply'd, 
I  And  fill'd  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

I  Bryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

The  climate  [Boeotia]  not  much  befriended  by  the  heavens, 
for  the  air  is  thick  and  foggy  ;  and  consequently  the  inha- 
bitants partaking  of  its  influence,  gross  feeders  Mid  fat  witted, 
I  brawny  and  unthinking. — Id.  Life  of  Plutarch. 

But  as  there  is  a  sacramental  feeding  and  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing:  and  as  the  spiritual  is  the  nobler  of  the  two,  and  of 
chief  concern,  and  what  the  other  principally  or  solely  looks 
to,  I  conceive  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  of  this  first. 


Therefore  ye  whome  I  haue  chosen  to  be  the  kepers  and 
feders  of  my  flocke  must  diligently  take  hede  of  all  suche. 
Udal.  Matthew,  c.  7. 
Pastours,  or  feeders  they  are  not,  for  they  feede  not ;  doc- 
tours  or  teachers  they  are  not,  for  they  teache  not. 

Jexoell.  Defence,  p.  C37. 
The  hypocrites  hath  lostc  their  more  than  prj-ncely  habi- 
tacions,  theyr  monasteries,  couentes,  hospitalles,  prebenda- 
ries and  chaunteryes,  with  theyr  fatte  fedyng  and  warme 
couches,  for  yl  gotten  good  wyl  home  agayne. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 
The  sute  in  the  courte  of  Fraunce  is  longe  when  they  liste, 
and  right  well  they  canne  foode  forthe  the  people  to  make 
theym  spende  moche,  and  bringe  lytell  to  effecte. 

Berners.  Froismrt.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  132. 
And  in  the  vii.  plenteous  yeres  they  made  shewes  & 
gathered  vp  al  the  fodc  of  the  vii.  plenteous  yeres  which 
were  in  the  lande  of  Egypte  &  put  it  into  ye  cytyes. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  c.  41. 
And  though  he  fall  under  foot,  he  shall  not  lie. 
Catching  his  hand  for  God  shall  straight  him  stay 
Nor  yet  his  s^eifoodless  seen  for  to  be. — Wyatt,  Ps.  37. 

And  in  his  lappe  a  masse  of  coyne  he  told. 
And  turned  upside  downe,  to  feede  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  threasury. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  h.  ii.  c.  7. 
,  Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntarie  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.— 3Iillon.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  iii. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fed ;  of  elements 
The  grosser /eeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea, 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air,  the  air  those  fires 
Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 

I  spar'd  not,  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 

Mfeed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.  Id,  lb,  b.  ix. 

For  swinish  gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 

But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Id.  Comas. 

Now  servants  he  has  kept,  lusty  tall  feeders. 

But  they  have  beat  him  and  turn'd  themselves  away. 

Beaiim.  S,-  Ftelch.  TlitNice  Valom,  Act  iii.  so.  1. 
Yet,  falling  to  my  lot,  this  stoutly  I  maintain 
'Gainst  forests,  vallies,  fields,  groves,  rivers,  pasture,  plain, 
And  all  their  flatter  kind  (so  much  that  do  rely 
Upon  their /eed/n^s,  flocks,  and  tjjeir  fertility) 
TUv  mountain  ia  ths  king.— ilrayfon,  Potn-QlbiQu,  5.  7, 


Waterland.  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  101. 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas'd  as  he 
To  lo()k  upon  his  menial  crew. 

That  sit  around  his  cheerful!  hearth, 
And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome /ood  and  country  mirth. 

Dryden.  Horace,  Epode  2. 

During  th'  autumnal  heats  th'  infection  grew. 
Tame  cattle,  and  the  beasts  of  nature  slew. 
Poisoning  the  standing  lakes,  and  pools  impure ; 
Nor  was  the  foodful  grass  in  fields  secure. 

Id.  Tirgil,  Georg.  .1. 

Were  both  constrain'd  to  wield, 

Foodless,  the  scythe  along  the  burthen'd  field ; 
Or  should  we  labour,  while  the  ploughshare  wounds. 
With  steers  of  equal  strength,  th'  allotted  gi-ounds : 
Beneath  my  labours  how  thy  wondering  eyes 
Might  see  the  sable  field  at  once  arise. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 


Thomson.  Winter. 

All  the  time  he  lived  at  Brecknock,  which  is  a  very  poor 
town,  about  sixty  necessitous  people,  truly  indigent,  were 
fed  with  meat,  or  served  with  money  every  Lord's  day  at 
dinner  time.— Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  s.  87. 

Walk  in,  walk  in,  (so  Prudence  votes,) 

And  give  poor  Ball  a  feed  of  oats.  Smart,  Fable  1 1 . 

The  sun  now  mounted  to  the  noon  of  day. 

Began  to  shoot  direct  his  burning  ray ; 

When  with  the  flocks,  theit  feeders  sought  the  shade, 

A  venerable  oak  wide-spreading  made. — Philips,  Past.  .'i. 

Who  [politicians]  e'er  on  wing  witli  open  throats 

Fly  at  debates,  expresses,  vot*s. 

Just  in  the  manner  swallows  use. 

Catching  the  airy  food  of  news.  Green.  Tlie  Spleen. 

'Tis  art  and  toil 

Teaches  her  woody  hills  with  fruits  to  shine, 

The  pear  and  tasteful  apple;  decks  with  flowers 

And  foodful  pulse  the  fields,  that  often  rise. 

Admiring  to  behold  their  furrows  wave 

With  yellow  corn.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  h.  ii. 


FEEL,  r.     ^        A.  S.   Felari;    Bat.  Voel-en ;  \ 
Feel,  n.  I  Ger.    Fiden ,-     which    Wachter, 

Fe'eler.         V  after  Martinius,  derives  from  the  | 
Fe'eling,  71.   I  Lat.  Vola,  manus,  the  hand.  ■ 

Fe'ehnoly.  J       To  have  or  receive  sensations  j 

or  feelings.-  restrict  edly,  from  the  sense  of  touch ; 

generally,  from  any  of  the  senses ;  to  perceive,  to  j 

be  sensitive  or  sensible,  (properly,  seniient,)  to  be 

percipient. 


For  he  ghyueth  lyf  to  alle  men,  and  brething  and  alle 
thingis,  and  made  of  oon  al  the  kynd  of  men  to  enhabite  on 
al  the  face  of  the  erthe,  determynynge  tymes  ordeyned  & 
teermys  of  the  dwellyng  of  hem,  to  sekeGod,  if  perauenture 
thei/c/f«  hym  eyther  fynden,  though  he  be  not  fer  fro  ech 
of  ghou.— »ric;i/.  Dedis,  c.  U. 

Seyng  he  himselfe  geueth  lyfe  and  breath  to  all  men  euery 
where  and  hathe  made  of  one  bloude  all  nacyons  of  menne, 
for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  assigaea 


FEE 

before  howe  longe  tyme,  and  also  the  endes  of  their  ihaobi- 
tacyon,  that  they  shoulde  seke  God,  if  they  mygMfele  anil 
fynde  hym,  though  he  be  not  farre  from  euery  one  of  vs. 

Bible,  1551.  Acts,  n.  17. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more, 
That  dwellede  in  his  herte  sicke  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen,  whan  the  herte /eKe  deth. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2807. 


He  right  anon  wol  sleen  you  with  the  dede. 
And  in  your  youthe  thus  ye  shulden  die. 

Id.  The  Second  Konnes  Tale,  v.  15,623. 

All  togither  I  was  rauished,  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  wholy 
al  my  passions  and  feelings  weren  Icste,  as  it  semed  for  the 
time.— W.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

So  felingly  thou  spekest,  sire,  I  aloue  the 
As  to  my  dome,  ther  is  non  that  is  here, 
Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere. 
If  that  thou  live. 

Id.  The  Frankeleine's  Prologue,  v.  10,988. 

For  he  sctte  of  no  vertu  prise  : 
But  as  hym  liketh  for  the  while. 
So  fcelelh  he  ful  ofte  gile. 
Whan  that  he  weueth  seker  to  stonde. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
For  man  of  soule  resonable 
Is  to  an  angell  resemblable, 
And  like  to  beast  he  hath  fehjmj, 
And  like  to  tres  he  hath  growyng.— W.  lb.  Prol. 

For  he  feeleth  not  the  power  of  faith,  not  ye  working  of  the 
Spirite  in  his  hart,  but  enlerpreteth  the  Scriptures  which 
speake  of  fayth  and  workes  after  his  owne  blynd  reason  & 
foolish  fantasies,  &  not  of  any  feeling  that  he  hath  in  his 
^x&xt.—Tyndall.   Workes,  f.G6. 

Methinkes  I  heare  hir  speake,  methinkes  I  see  her  still, 

Wethinkes  I  feele  hirfeelingly,  methinkes  I  know  hir  will. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Batlte. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  Furies  hal'd, 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn'd 

Are  brought :  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extrearas,  extreams  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

lach.  Had  I  this  cheeke 
To  bathe  my  lips  vpon  :  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
(Whose  very  touch)  would  force  tiie  feeler's  soule 
To  th'  oath  of  loyalty.— 5;;ai-fi.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  7. 

Max.  He  endures  beyond 
The  suflTerance  of  a  man. 

Sap.  No  sigh  nor  groan. 
To  witness  he  \\a.ih  feeling. 

Massinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

There  is  not  a  living  creature  throughout  the  world,  but 
hath  the  sence  of  feeliiig,  although  it  have  none  else.  For 
even  oisters  and  the  earth  wormes,  if  a  man  touch  them, 
doe  evidently /eeie. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  71. 

I  have  heard 

My  gracious  mistress  often  mention  you, 
When  I  served  her  as  a  page,  and  feelingly 
Relate  how  much  the  duke  her  sire  repented 
His  hasty  doom  of  banishment,  in  his  rage 
Pronounc'd  against  you. 

Massinger.  The  Bashful  Lover,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are  spread, 
Deep  ambush'd  in  her  silent  den  does  lie ; 

And  feels  far  oft"  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 
Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  struggling  fly. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

It  is  a  long  time,  commoiUj',  before  men  come  to  have  a 
righi  clear  sense  and  feeling  of  law  and  justice,  and  of  the 
rules  oC  society.— Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  30. 

The  words  of  men  leaving  the  world  make  usu.ally  the 
deepest  impressions,  being  spoken  most  feelingly,  and  with 
least  aflectation. — Bates.  Dr.  Thos.  Jacomb's  Funeral  Serm. 

This  tomb,  inscrib'd  to  gentle  Pavnell's  name. 
May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  hia  fame. 
What  heart  tint  feels  his  sweetly-moral  lay. 
That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flow'rj'  way  . 

Goldsmith.  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Parnell. 

Pressing  my  hand  with  force  against  the  table,  I  feel  pain, 
and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard.  The  pain  is  a  sensation  of 
the  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  that  resembles  it  in  the  table. 
The  hardness  is  in  the  table,  nor  is  there  any  thing  resem- 
bling it  in  the  mind.  Feeling  is  applied  to  both  ;  but  in  a 
ditferent  sense ;  being  a  word  common  to  the  act  of  sensa- 
tion, and  to  that  of  perceiving  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

Reid.  Ess.  2.  C.I 6, 

Yet  he  [Rousseau]  knew 

How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 

O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  lil;e  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  fast. 
Byron.  CMlde  HarolO's  PUi/rimaffe,  0,?. 


FEI 

fEIGN,  u.  ^  Fr.  Feindre;  Sp.  Fingir  ; 
Fe'ignedlv.  I  It.  Fingere ;  Lat.  Finyerc, 
Fe'ignedness.  I  which  Scaliger  {de  Causs.  c. 
Fe'igner.  I  87)  thinks  is  the  same  (do- 

Fe'igmng,  ?i.  /"traota  aspiratione)  a.s  pmyere. 
Fe'igningly.  I  Est  igituv  fingere,  exprimere 
Feint.  I  imitatione  vcram  rem  ;  to  ex- 

Fe'intise.  J  press  the  true  thing  by  imi- 
tation. 

To  portray  or  image,  (so. )  a  likeness  or  resem- 
blance ;  to  imagine  or  invent,  contrive  or  pretend, 
(sc. )  a  likeness  or  resemblance  ;  and  thus,  to  dis- 
semble, or  give  or  display  a  false  appearance,  a 
false  colouring. 

Ac  he  feijncde  liym  somdel  syk,  &  ney  the  see  to  be, 
He  byleued  at  Douere,  gyf  neod  were  to  flie. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  33S. 
Muche  thing  that  ys  eldore  loren  thoTW  feyntt/se. 
Thoru  strengthe  he  wann.  Id.  p.  S9. 

And  the  othere  lewis  assentiden  to  his  feyning,  so  that 
Barnabas  was  drawen  of  them  into  that  feijnijnrj. 

Wiclif.  GalaltUes,  0.  2. 
She  feined  hire,  as  that  she  muste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wote  that  every  wight  mot  nede. 

C/iaucer.  The  Merchantes  Tale,  v.  9S24. 

Ye  ban  erred  also,  for  ye  han  niaked  no  division  betwix 
youre  counseillours  ;  this  is  to  sayn,  betwix  youre  trewe 
frendes  and  youre  feined  counseillours. 

/.;.  The  Tale  of  MclWeus. 

After  my  young  childly  wit 

Without  drede  I  beset  it 

To  loue  her  in  my  best  wise, 

To  do  her  worship,  and  the  seruise 

That  I  coud  tho,  by  ray  trouth 

Without /aJBin^,  either  sleuth.— /i/.  Dreame. 

Wholie  and  plaine  T  yelde  me 

Without  feining  or  feintise 

To  be  gouerned  by  your  emprise.— /i/.  Rom.  of  the  Ruse 

But  yet  in  contrarie  of  their  lore 
There  is  nothyng  thei  louen  more. 
So  that  feynyng  of  light  thei  weike 
The  dedes,  whiche  are  inwarde  derke. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

But  ye  pretended  'but  a  feigned  reuerence  towardes  John, 
whose  witnesse  cocerning  me  ye  do  not  belieue,  and  ye  doe 
shew  your  selues  to  regarde  tlie  saiynges  of  the  prophetes 
but  felgnedly,  in  that  ye  do  now  persecute  him  whom  they 
haue  promised. —  Udal.  John,  c.  5. 

Meaning  that  they  were  so  naught,  and  so  fainedly  made 
their  praier  to  false  Gods,  without  mind  to  amend  their 
naughtie  life,  that  the  lining  God  would  not  leaue  them  vn- 
punished,  though  they  cried  out  neuer  so  fast. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  o/ Rhetorique,  p.  202. 

King  Ethelred  required  peace  with  the  Danes,  promising 
to  them  stipendes  and  tribute;  to  the  which  t\\Qy  Jainingly 
assented,  but  they  never  left  their  cruelties. 

Slou'.  trestSa.xons,m.K\\. 

Why  ?  Lucill  lyude  who  euer  vsde, 

zWfaijners  to  detecte 
With  satyres  sharpe,  and  quippies  rounde. 

Of  deth  he  neuer  rackt.— Dro)!/.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1. 

He  stavd  his  steed  for  humble  miser's  sake. 
And  badd  tell  on  the  tenor  of  his  playnt : 

Who  feigning  then  in  every  limb  to  quake 
Through  inward  feare,  and  seeming  pale  and  faynt, 
With  piteous  mone  his  percing  speach  gan  paynt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

Only  the  bishop  had  power  left  him  of  the  remitting  ot 
this  severity,  if  he  saw  them  by  humility,  and  teares,  and 
patience,  and  alms-deeds,  demonstrate  their  conversion  to 
be  sincere,  not/«>ned.—ifam»ioHrf.    Works,  vol.i.  p.  453. 

Out  of  a  love  and  desire,  to  sequester  a  man's  selfe,  for  a 
higher  conversation  :  such  as  is  found,  to  have  been  falsely 
and  fainedly,  in  some  of  the  heathen  ;  as  Epimenides  the 
Candian,  Nuraa  the  Roman,  Empedocles  the  Sicilian,  and 
AppoUonius  of  Tyana.— Sacofi.  Ess.  Of  Friendship. 

A  poet  is  that,  which  by  the  Greeks  is  call'd  kot'  efoxni'i 
a  iroiiiT>iv,  a  maker  or  afainer:  his  art,  an  art  of  imitation, 
OT  faining;  expressing  the  life  of  man  in  fit  measure,  mem- 
bers, and  harmony,  according  to  Aristotle  :  from  the  word 
■Komv,  which  signifies  to  make,  or  fayne. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

And  these  three  voices  differ,  as  the  thing  done,  thi' 
doing,  and  the  doer  ;  the  thing  fained,  the  faining,  and  the 
fainer :  so  the  poeme,  the  poesy,  and  the  poet.— Jrf.  lb. 

Picture  tooke  her  faining  from  poetrj-:  from  geometry 

her  rule,  compasse,  lines,  proportion,  and  whole  symmetry. 

Id.  lb. 

The  church  is  not  the  school  of  feignednesse  and  hypocricy, 
but  of  truth  and  sincerity. 

Harmar.  XrmsMion  aj  Bma's  Sermon,  p.  39. 
VOIhi,  -       -  -     ^ 
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It  Is  not  lawful  indeed  to  contradict  a  point  of  History 
which  is  known  to  all  the  world :  as  for  example,  to  make 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  contemporaries  with  Alexander ;  but 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  a  great  poet  may  and 
ought  to  feign  such  things  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can 
be  brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he  treats. 

Dryden.  A  Discourse  on  Epick  Poetry. 

The  mind  by  degrees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real  solid 
truth,  and  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  any  thing  that  can  be 
but  dressed  up  into  any  feint  appearance  of  it.— locAc. 

And,  ruffled  more,  delighted  less. 

The  busy  mind  does  seldom  go 

To  those  once  charming  seats  below ; 

But,  in  the  breast  incamp'd,  prepares 

For  well-bred /ciji/s  and  future  wars.— Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 

And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft  told  flames. 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely  anger 
CLumes.— Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  2. 

FEIZE.  To /ease,  ovfcag,  says  Skinner.^a^e/- 
lare,  virgis  casdere  ;  to  the  same  purport,  Hearne. 
Lye  i—fese,  in  Chaucer,  is  from  the  A.  S.  Fes- 
ian,  fugare,  to  rout,  to  put  to  flight.  Mr.  Tyrvvhitt 
takes  no  notice  of /<?se,  in  Chaucer.  .Skinner 
thinks  the  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Gor. 
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verrere,   purgare,  to   sweep. 


cleanse 


away.  Fuller  (who  writes  it  veze,  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  a  pun)  interprets  it  to  drive  away  ;  in  the 
dialect  of  the  West.  He  and  Lye  are'  probably 
right. 

To  drive  away,  to  rout ;  and  thus,  to  beat,  to 
chastise,  to  humble. 

See  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare ;   Gif- 
ford's  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  188 ;  and  Nares's  Glossary. 
Thise  Sarazins  were  so  fesid  that  fled  was  Saladyn, 
And  Cisare  has  he  sesid  Japht  &  Joppyn. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  192. 
Zoi'c.  Come,  will  you  quarrel  ?  I  will  feize  you,  sirrah. 
Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  your  tooles » 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alc'iymist,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 


Bishop  Turbervil  recovered  some  lost  lands,  which  Bishop 

Voysey  had  rezLd,  (driven  away,  in  the  dialect  of  the  West.) 

Fuller.   Worthies  of  England.  Dorcet-shire,  p.3l2. 

FE'LANDER.     See  Filander. 

FELE.  Goth.  Filu;  A.  S.  Fela  ,-  Ger.  Vicl ; 
Dut.  Veel,  man}-.  An  old  word  found  in  all  the 
northern  tongues,  and  hanng  (the  etymologists 
observe)  an  affinity  with  the  Gr.  Ho\vs.  R.  of 
Gloucester,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  notices,  writes  it, 
Vale.     See  Feil,  in  Jamieson. 

And  nowe  so  fele  shippcs  this  yeere  there  ware. 
That  morh  losse  for  vnfreyght  they  bare. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

FELI'CITATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Feliciten    It.  Feli- 

Feli'cit.-vte,  «i//'.        1  cilare :  Sp.  Felicitar;  from 

Felicita'tion.  I  the  Lat.  Felix.     Vossius 

Feli'citoi's.  f  is  inclined  to  adopt  the 

Feli'citolslv.  I  opinion  of  Becman,  tlmt 

Feli'citv.  J  Feli.v  is  from  the  Gr.  HA;f, 

which  signifies  generally  Mtas,  though  commonly 

restricted  to  atas  florens  belloque  apta;  qua  ra- 

tione,  felix   proprie  sit,  qui   vegetaj   est   jetatis, 

corpore  animoque  valens  ;  blooming  age,  and  fit 

for  war;  wherefore, /e/i> may  properly  be  applied 

to  him  who  is  of  vigorous  age,  strong  in  body  and 

mind.     Felicity  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Good  fortune,  good  hap,  happiness  ;  good  suc- 
cess, prosperity. 

To  felicitate, — to  confer  happiness  or  cauae  to 
be  happy;    and  also,  to  congratulate  upon  any 
happiness  or  good  fortune. 
In  that  citty  virtue  shall  never  cease. 
And  felicity  no  soule  shall  misse. 
Magnifying  the  name  of  the  Kinge  of  Blisse. 

R.  Gloucester,  App.  p.5S4. 
For  certes,  lord,  so  wel  us  liketh  you 
And  all  your  werke,  and  ever  have  don,  tha,t  WQ 
Ne  couden  not  ourself  devisen  how 
We  ujightei)  Jive  in  more  felicitee. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Clerhes  Tale,  v.  7985. 
And  of  this  constiUation 
The  very  operation 
Auaileth,  if  a  man  therin 
The  purpose  ot  his  werke  begin. 
For  than  he  hath  of  propertee 
Good  sjede  sod  great  felicitee.—QQtmr.  Con,  A,  b,  vii. 

?7r 


I  haue  red  in  writyng,  and  herdc  of  my  prcdeceasourb, 
and  haue  scene  of  my  neighbours,  that  the  abundance  of 
felicitee  hath  caused  cruell  enuie  to  bee  in  many. 

Golden  Poke. 

I  [Cromwell]  shall  pray,  that  that  most  noble  Imp,  the 

Prince's  Grace,  your  most  dear  Son,  may  succeed  you  to 

reign  long,  prosperously,  and  feliciimisly  to  Cod's  pleasure. 

Burnet.  Records,  b.  iii.  No.  17.  To  Hen.  nil. 

I  professe 

l\Iy  sclfe  an  enemy  to  all  other  ioyes. 

Which  the  most  precious  .-^uare  of  sense  professes, 

And  fmde  I  am  alone  felicitate 

In  your  deere  highnesse  loue.—Stiakcs.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

And  all  the  way  as  they  passed  along  the  capital,  the 
castle,  and  other  temples,  they  besought  the  Gods,  as  many 
as  were  presented  to  their  eye,  as  many  as  they  could  con- 
ceive in  their  minds  to  vouchsafe  that  squadron  to  be 
attended  upon  with  good  successe  and  fortunate  felicitie,  and 
soone  to  returne  home  againe  in  safetie,  to  their  native 
countrie  and  loving  parents.— .ffoHanif.  Liviis,  p.  73. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet, 

And  all  my  joys  refin'd,  sincere  and  great ; 

I'd  choose  two  friends,  whose  company  would  be 

A  great  advance  to  my  felicily.—Pomfret.  The  Choice. 

Is  it  because  liberty  in  the  abstract  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  blessings  of  mankind,  that  I  am  seriously  to  felicitate  a 
madman,  who  has  escaped  from  the  protecting  restraint  and 
wholesome  darkness  of  his  cell,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
enjoyment  of  light  and  liberty? 

Burke.  On  the  French  Resolution. 

I  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  advancement  to  the 
purple,  yet  on  these  occasions  I  did  not  think  myself 
warranted  to  break  in  upon  you,  either  with  my  acknow- 
ledgments or  felicitations. 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  j.  p.  177. 

That  this  pleasure  [eating!  depends,  not  only  on  our  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  sense  of  taste,  which  is  different 
from  any  other,  but  upon  a  particular  state  of  the  organ  in 
which  it  resides,  a  felicitous  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the 
object,  will  be  confessed  by  any  one,  who  may  happen  to 
have  experienced  that  vitiation  of  taste  which  frequently 
occurs  in  fevers,  when  every  taste  is  irregular,  and  every 
one  bad. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  2(3. 

Is  that  faith  and  obedience,  which  constitute  us  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  less  uniformly  productive  of  good  ?  did  faith 
ever  violate  civil  peace ;  or  obedience  impair  domestic 
felicity. —  Warburton.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  I. 

Bartholomew  Dandridge,  son  of  a  house  painter,  had  great 
business  from  his  felicity  in  taking  a  likeness. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 

FELL.  "  Wherever  you  fare  hy  frith  or  hy  fell," 
occurs  (says  Skinner)  in  Juliana  Barns ;  sive  per 
sylvam,  sive  per  campum.     Fell  is  felled,  field. 

The  sylvans  that  about  the  neighbouring  woods  did  dwell, 
Both  in  the  tufty  frith,  and  in  the  mossy  fell, 
Torsooktheir gloomy boviers.— Drayton .  Poly-Olbion,  3.17. 

FELL.  fiw.  Fiaell ;  Ger.  Fels.  Ray  (Gloss. 
Nortlian.)  explains  Fell,  mous,  a  mountain;  and 
refers  to  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes.  Ihre 
and  Wachter  both  refer  to  *eAAeir,  (in  Suidas,) 
h.  e.  Toiroi  TrerpoiJeij,  loca  petrosa,  montana:  and 
the  former  says,  that  both  ^eAAeis  and  (in  He- 
sychius)  (paXai,  montes  et  speculse,  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  family  with  fell.  The  Sw.  Fiaell  ( Ihre) 
is  properly,  A  ridge  of  mountains  or  rocks. 
May  it  not  be — 

hfall,  a  descent,  a  declivity? 

So  may  our  ewes  receive  the  mounting  rammes ; 
And  wee  bring  thee  the  earliest  of  our  lambes : 
So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine. 
And  both  the  beestning  of  our  goats  and  kine, 
As  thou  our  folds  dost  still  secure. 

B.  Jonson.  Pan's  Anniversarie,  Hymn  4. 

On  a  nearer  approach  appeared,  farmers  and  their  families, 
esquires  and  their  daughters,  hastening  up  from  the  dales, 
and  down  the/e(/s  from  every  quarter,  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  pressing  forward  to  join  the  throng. 

Gray.  Letters.  To  Dr.  Warton. 

FELL,  adj.  ^  A.  S.  Felle ;  Dut.  Fel ;  Fr.Felle, 
Fell,  H.  \  felon;  It.  Fello,fellon.  The  A.  S. 
Fe'llness.  >  Felle,  Somner  says,  is  Crudelis, 
Fe'llon.  I  cruel,  fell ;  it.  hilis,  gall,  anger, 
Fe'li.v,  ad.  J  choler,    melancholinesse.      The 

Lat.  Fel,  Vossius  thinks,  is  from  the  Gr.  XoA?;,  x 

into  f.     It  is  used  as  the — 

"  Fr.  Felle, — cruel,  fierce,  furious,  untractable, 

outragious,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

"  Fellon,so  called  from  the   fierceness,  thQ 

keenness,  of  the  pain,"  (Skinner.) 
5  Q 
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Thanne  is  flesshe  a  fell  wjmde.  in  llouryng  time 
Thorgh  licherie  and  lustes.  so  loiide  he  gynneth  blowe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  306. 

For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foli  anentes  God,  for  it  is 
written  I  schal  catche  wise  men  in  her/c/  wisdom. 

Wiclif.  1  Corynlh.  c.  3. 

Ther  n'is  ywis  no  serpent  so  cruel, 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  so /c/, 
As  woman  is,  whan  she  hath  caught  an  ire  ; 
Very  vengeance  is  than  hire  desire. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  758-1. 

For  me  fortune  so  felhj  list  dispose 

My  harme  is  hid,  that' I  dare  not  disclose. 

Id.  The  Floiire  of  Curtcsu: 

Slormes  riefc-st  rende  the  sturdy  stoute  pine  apple  tree. 
Of  lofty  ruing  towers  the  falles  the  feller  be. 
Most  fers  doth  lightning  light,  were  furthest  we  do  see 
The  hilles  the  valley  to  forsake. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Tin  Golden  ileane. 

O  Joue,  whiche  bothe  canst  eke  and  ease, 

al  dolour  and  all  teene. 
Rue  on  my  chylde  (the  mother  crieth) 

who  nowe  flue  weekes  bathe  bene. 
With  feuer  quartayne,  felhj  toste 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 

Tlie  kyng  loked  felly  on  theym,  for  greatly  he  hated  the 
people  of  Calys  for  the  gret  damages  and  dyspleasures  they 
bad  done  him  on  the  see  before. 

Beniers.  Frolssart.  Cronijcle,  vol.  i.  c.  HC. 

O  let  him  far  be  banished  away, 
And  in  his  stead  let  Love  for  ever  dwell ! 

Sweete  Love,  .that  doth  his  golden  wings  embay 
Jn  blessed  nectar  and  pure  pleasures  well 
Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter /iH. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

The  she-beare,  a  most  fell,  savage,  and  cruell  beast, 
bringeth  forth  her  young  whelps,  withoute  forme  or  fashion, 
unknlt  and  unjnynted,  having  no  distinct  limbs  or  members 
tu  bi:  istne.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  179. 

A  feller  grief 

Than  ever  skilful  hand  did  give  relief 
Dwells  on  my  soul,  and  may  be  heal'd  by  you. 
Fair  beauteous  virgin. 
Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

It  is  neither  a  rich  patrician's  shooe  that  cureth  the  gout 
Jn  the  feet,  nor  a  costly  and  precious  ring  that  healeth  the 
whitlaw  or  fetnn  in  the  fingers  -,  nor  yet  a  princely  diadem 
that  easeth  the  headach.— «o«and.  Plutarch,  p.  120. 

Like  as  a  curre  doth  felly  bite  and  tear 
The  btonc,  which  passed  straunger  at  him  threw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

He  was  neither  given  to  greedie  extortion  or  over-fiercely 
aadfell!/  bent,  or  hotly  set  upon  doing  mischief. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  49. 

Als  when  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  rayle 
Adowne  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe, 
For  very  felnesse  lowd  he  gan  to  weep. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8, 


The  same  wild  beast,  notwithstanding  they  be  always 
raging,  yet  become  mild  and  leave  off  all  their  outrageous 
felnesse  for  the  space  of  those  seven  ceremonious  holy  days, 
wherein  the  priests  at  Memphis  celebrate  the  nativitie  of 
Apis.— HoHand.  Amtnianus,  p.  211. 

Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tyger  far'd. 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appear'd. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcile,  b.  ii. 
Inrasta  at  first,  he  scorn'd  so  weak  a  jail. 

And  leapt,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  fro; 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail. 
He  set  him  Jelly  down  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nail. 

Thomson.  The  Castle  of  Indolence. 

FELL,  V.      ^         A.S.    Fyllan,    qpfylhn  ,    Dut. 
Ff.'ller.         V  Vellen;  Ger.  Faeflcn;  Sw.Fcella; 
Fe'li.ing,  n.  J   to  cause  to  fall. 
To  fall  or  cause  to  fall ;  to  strike,  throw,  or 
hurl  down  ;  to  knock  down  ;  to  hew  down. 

For  he  and  Tytus  ys  sone  of  oure  Lord  vnderstoode, 
Fourti  ger  aftur  that  he  deide  on  the  rode. 
And  wende  to  Jerusalem  and  that  toun  felde  to  grounde. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  70. 

The  burgeis  of  London  were  wrothe  &  stoute, 
&  said  thei  suld  fond  to  felle  Knoute's  pride. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  4S. 

>faple  thorn,  beche.  ew,  whipultre. 

How  they  yteiefeld,  shal  not  be  told  for  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Knit/hies  Tate,  v.  2927. 
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But  nightingales  a  full  great  rout 

That  flyen  over  his  head  about 

The  leaves /c/den  as  they  flyen.— CAaacer.  R.  of  the  Bote. 

And  as  the  clerke  Guide  tcUetb, 
The  great  trees  to  grounde  he  felleth, 
With  strength  of  his  owiie  might, 
And  made  an  huge  fire  vpright. 
And  lepte  hym  selfe  therin  at  ones. 
And  brent  himself  both  fleshe  and  bones. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

But  so  soone  as  the  Russians  had  felled  the  woods  and 
had  built  townes  and  villages  in  their  place,  the  said  pension 
ceased  together  with  the  trees  which  were  cut  down. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

Yet  did  he  [.Tanuary]  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell, 
And  blowe  his  nayles  to  warme  them  if  he  may  ; 
For  they  were  numb'd  with  holding  all  the  day 

An  hatchet  keene.  with  which  he  felled  wood, 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needlesse  spray. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  c.  7.  Of  MuiaUlitie. 

For  as  most  of  them  were  felled  and  strucken  Starke  dead, 
either  with  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  or  broken  arms  and 
boughes  i  so  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  aflVighted  with  this 
un  xpected  and  unhappie  accident,  were  killed  by  the 
Gaules  that  beset  all  the  streights  and  passages  of  the  wood. 
Holland.  Lii'ivs,  p.  490. 


Upon  their  rugged  fronts  short  writhen  oakes 
Untouch'd  of  any  feller's  banefuU  stroakes. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  11.  e.  3. 


And  looking  underneath  the  sun 

He  ITheseus]  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon, 
In  mortal  battel  doubling  blow  on  blow. 
Like  lightning  flam'd  their  fauchiona  to  and  fro. 
And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam,  so  strong  they  strook. 
There  seem'd  less  force  required  to  fell  an  oak. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcite,  b.  ii. 

FELL,  71.  A.S.  Fell,  Goth.  Fin :  Dut.  Vel , 
which  Junius  derives  from  the  Lat.  Pellis,  a  skin 
or  hide ;  and  pellis  from  the  Gr.  *€\Aor,  the  bark 
or  hide  of  a  tr(?e ;  observing  that  the  A.  S.  Fell 
was  also  so  applied. 

The  skin  or  hide. 


Chau 


Troilus,  b. 


In  this  XTiiii.  yere,  the  kyng.  for  ye  great  warre  that  he 
had  with  the  Frenshe  kynge  and  ellys  where  comaiided  a 
new  subsydie  to  be  leuyed  vpon  al  y«  sarplersof  woUe  goynge 
out  of  Englande  with  &\\fellys  and  hydes  in  lyke  manor. 

Fabyan,  an.  1296. 
And  after  she  shuld  be  made  sitte  on  Afell  with  woolle, 
that  shee  miuht  learne.  what  she  ought  to  do  at  home. 

Viees.   The  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Cod  sendeth  her  in  season  a  goodly  faire  foment  feuer, 
that  maketh  her  bones  to  rattle,  &  wasteth  away  her  wanton 
flesh,  8;  beantyfleth  her  faire /eH  wyth  the  coloure  of  a  kite's 
claw. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1 149. 


A  prince  is  the  pastor  of  the  people.  Hee  ought  to  sheere, 
not  to  flea  his  sheep  ;  to  take  their  fleeces,  not  their /e/s. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

FE'LLOE.  A.  S.  Fcclge.  The  iron  wherewith 
the  cart-wheel  is  bound,  says  Somner.  Ger. 
Felge  ;  Dut.  Velge,  flexura,  curvatura.  Ger.  Fet- 
gcn ;   Dut.  Velgen ;   A.  S.  Wealow-ian,  volvcre. 

And  the  facion  of  the  wheeles  was  like  the  facion  of  a 
charet  wheele,  their  axeltrees,  and  their  oaues  and  their 
felloes,  and  their  spokes  were  all  molten. 

Bible,  1553.  1  Stn^s,  vii.  33. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet-fortune,  all  you  Gods, 

In  generall  synod  take  away  her  power: 

Breake  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  the  wheele, 

And  boule  the  round  naue  down  the  hill  of  heauen. 

As  low  as  to  the  Fiends.— SAaics.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

FE'LLOW,  V.  ^  Spelman  (in  v.  Felagus) 
Fe'li.ow,  ;!.  I  says,  from  the  Sax.  Fe,  i.  e. 
Fe'llow-less.  V  fides,  and  lag,  ligatus  ;  hence 
Fe'llowly.  j  the  Anjrlo- Normans,  changing 
Fe'llowship.     )  (according  to  their  custom) 

g  into  «',  pronounced  it  Felawe .-  and  we,  f'ellotv. 

And  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  laws  of  Edward 

the  Confessor,  in  which  the  Low  Lat.  Felagus  ejus, 

is  interpreted,  Jide  cum  eo  ligatus. 
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Hickes  (  Gram.  Anglo- Sax.  p.  6.)  from  the  A.  S. 
Folg-ian,  filig-ean,  to  follow :  and  in  this  etymo- 
logy,  Minshew,  Skinner,  and  Serenius  are  unani- 
mous. Ihre  (in  v.  Falcege)  is  uncertain.  FtUow, 
then,  (lit.)  is — 

A  follower ;  a  companion,  an  associate ;  one 
with  whom  others  match  or  mate,  suit  or  ptur, 
unite  or  consort.      And  to  fellow,  is — 

To  match  or  mate,  to  pair. 

Fellow  is  much  used  prefixed. 

To  hys  felawes  he  wende  anon,  &  bad  hem  hard!  be  ; 
So  that  the  Brytones  were  vp  the  poynt  to  flie. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  63. 


And  seyen,  if  we  hadden  ben  in  the  dales  of  oure  fadris, 

we  schuldennot  have  be  hetfelowis  in  the  blood  of  profctis. 

mclif.  Matthew,  c.  23. 

If  we  sciii  that  we  ban  felawschip  with  him,  and  we 
wandren  in  derknessis,  ive  lien  and  doen  not  treuthe ;  but 
if  we  walkin  in  ligt  as  also  he  is  in  ligt  we  han  felawschip 
togidre,  and  the  blood  of  lesu  Crist  his  sone  clenslth  us  tea 
al  synne. — Id.  1  Jon,  c.  1. 

So  wel  they  loved,  as  olde  bokes  sain. 
That  whan  that  on  was  ded.  sothly  to  telle, 
Hi»/e/aw  wente  and  sought  him  doune  in  helle. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighiei  Tale,  V.  1202. 

Hast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also 
The  sorwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawship. 
Or  that  he  might  get  his  wif  to  ship? 

Id.  The  Milleree  Tale,  v.  S538 

He  had  a  fetotce  bacheler, 

Whiche  was  his  priuie  councylor. 

And  Thahart  by  name  he  bight.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viil. 

And  thus  the  tresour  of  the  kynge 

Thei  trusse,  and  muche  other  thynge, 

And  with  a  certaine/e^'-jcsAip 

Thei  fled,  and  went  away  by  ship.  Id.  lb.  b.  1. 

The  body  was  felnw  and  partcner  with  the  soule  in  com- 
mitting the  crime  and  sinne,  and  shall  also  be  partaker  of 
the  glory,  which  is  prepared  for  them  that  love  God. 

Frith.   H'orkee,  p.  19. 

Where,  thoughe  they  had  offended,  youe  shulde  haue  dis- 
symuled  and  wynked  at  it,  to  the  intent  that  that,  which  we 
yet  reteigne  vnder  the  forme  ot  a.  fellowlike  lyuynge,  should 
not  be  tourned  unto  hostylytie  and  enmitye. 

mcolls.  Thucididet,  fol.  82. 

Haue  ye  seen  any  thyng  more  low  or  basse  in  worldcly 
acceptacion.  any  thing  more  poorer,  more  meke.  more  fetmce- 
lyke  with  the  people,  and  more  ferther  remoued  fro  all  lyke- 
nesse  of  a  kyngdome.— Uda/.  Luke,  c.  24. 

But  Artabasus  with  those  of  who  he  had  yc  charge,  &  with 
the  Greeke  souldiers,  tooke  the  way  towardes  Parthiiia, 
thinkyng  to  he  more  sure  any  where  then  in  the  feloasliip 
oftho  ~       ■      -    •         -     


I  CuTtius,  fol.  132. 


Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast,  then  be 
gooi-feltowed  with  a  hug,  for  being  one. 

Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  84. 


Holy  Gonzallo.  honourable  man. 

Mine  eyes  ev'n  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine 

¥a,U/eUowly  irofs.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

She,  proude  of  that  new  honour,  which  they  redde 
And  of  their  lovely  fellowship  full  glade, 
Daunst  lively,  and  her  face  did  with  a  lawrell  shade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iii.  c.  10 

.^-^—  Of  fellowship  I  speak, 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  cousort.— JI/i;/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii 


I  must  also  add,  that  if  the  last  jEneid  shine  amongst  its 
fellows,  it  is  owing  to  the  commands  of  Sir  William  Trum- 
ball.  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  who  recom- 
mended it,  as  his  favourite,  to  my  care ;  and  for  his  sake 
particularly  I  have  made  it  mine. 

Dryden.  Postscript  to  FirgH. 

If  eating  and  drinking  be  natural,  herding  ie  «o  too.  If 
any  appetite  or  sense  be  natural,  the  sense  of  feiloKihip  4 
the  aamt.—Shafteaburi/.  Eti.  on  Freedom,  ^c.  t.2. 


Ana  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scena  to  find 

Borne  spot  to  real  happiness  coiisi^n'd, 

Wtiere  my  worn  soul,  eacti  wand'rint?  hope  at  rest, 

May  gather  bliss,  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

As  we  must  give  away  some  natural  liberty  to  enjoy  civil 
advantages  ;  so  we  must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties,  for  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  communion  and  felloui- 
ship  of  a  great  empire. 

Burke.  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

FE'LON,  n.  ^  Skinner  says,  either  from 
F^'Los,  adj.  the    A.S.Felle;    Fr.Fellon; 

Felo'nious.  I  It.Fellone,  crudelis,  cruel, /«//,- 
Felo'niouslt.  (  or  from  feah,  beneficium,  sti- 
FE'i.oNot:s.  I  pendium  ;  and  Ger.  Lon,  pre- 
Fe'i.ony.  J  tium,  (sc. )  tlie  crime  that  is 

punished  by  loss  or  forfeiture  of  the  fee.  Hiclies 
(Gram.  Franco  Theo.  p.  95)  is  of  the  former 
opinion;  and  Spelraan  favours  the  latter:  accord- 
ing to  Hickes,  the  forfeiture  of  the  fee  was  an 
incidental  punishment,  adjudged  to  the  fehess, 
cruelty  or  atrociousness  of  the  crime.  According 
to  Spelman,  this  forfeiture  was  the  cause  of  the 
imposition  of  the  name  upon  the  crime  so  pu- 
nished. Vossius  {de  Vitiis,  p.  202)  proposes  the 
Ger.  Faelen,  vel  feelen,  errare,  delinquere,  cadere  ; 
this  etymology  is  noticed  by  Spelman,  and  re- 
jected by  Wachter  ;  quia  non  explet  mensuram 
criminis.  The  common  usage  among  our  older 
writers,  as  well  as  amongst  the  French,  confirms 
the  opinion  of  Hickes. 

"  Fr.  Fe'lonnie,—fehess,  curstness,  despightful- 
ness,  ire,  anger ;  untractableness,  cruelty,  un- 
mercifulness,  outragiousness  ;  also,  disobedience  ; 
treachery,  treason  ;  any  such  hainous  falshood  or 
o'fence,  committed  by  a  vassal  against  his  lord,  or 
by  a  subject  against  his  soveraign,  whereby  he 
loses,  or  is  worthy  to  lose,  his  estate,"  (Cotgrave.) 
And  see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 


Now  the  bode  is  pon  to  France  Arthure  is  dede, 
And  somond  har  thie  Jon.  to  Philip  courte  him  dede, 
To  tak  his  jugement  of  that /e/one.  Id.  p.  207. 

For  thauh  the  fader  be  a  frankelayne.  and  for  a  Jelon  be 


Id. 


.214. 


Tor  daungere,  that  is  so  feloun 
Trily  putpnseth  thee  to  werrey 
Which  is  full  cruel  the  soth  to  sey. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  moreover,  certes  pride  is  gretly  notified  in  holding  of 
gret  meinie,  when  thei  ben  of  litel  profile  or  of  right  no 
profite,  and  namely  whan  that  meinie  is  felnnnus  and  da- 
mageous  to  the  peple  by  hardniesse  of  high  lordeship,  or  by 
way  of  office.— /d.   The  Persones  Tale. 
Tber  saw  I  first  the  derke  imagining 
Of  fehnie,  and  alle  the  compassing. 

Id.   The  Kni<jMcs  Tale,  v.  1998. 
ThouKli  I  no  death  to  the  deserue. 
Here  shall  I  for  thy  lone  sterue, 
Here  shall  I  a  kyng's  .sonne  die 

For  loue,  and  for  no  felonie.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

Wlia  lie  [Tanner]  had  thus  contynued  a  season,  not  with- 
out some  rumoure  in  the  lande.  lastelye  be  was  takyn  out 
of  Ihat  place  and  caryed  as  a  felon  vnto  Northampton,  and 
there  reygned  and  iudged  for  his  falsenes  and  soo  drawen 
and  liangyd. — Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1315. 
Then  like  a  wonlfe  most  vehemente 

agaynst  him,  and  his  foo 
Incens'd,  -wiihfeflon  fasting  face 

he  flings,  and  fayreth  so. 
The  councter  captaines  standerd  Btraighte 
he  swayed  to  the  ground. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Julius  Flortis. 
They  sayd  it  was  falsely  and  felnnniisly  done,  to  assemble 
the  rychesse  of  the  realme.  and  tosende  it  into  other  straiige 
contreys  wherby  the  realme  was  greatly  impouerysshed 
Beniers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c 

And  so  the  said  jury  bathe  sworn  vpon  the  hnly  Euan- 
gelist.  yi  the  sayde  William  Horsey,  clercke,  Charles  Joseph, 
and  John  Spaldynge,  of  their  set  malice  then,  &  their,  felo- 
nvomtjj  kylled  &  murthered  the  sayde  Richard  Hun,  in  the 
jnsner  and  forme  abouesayde.— ffaJ/.  Hin.  VIII.  an.  6. 
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Notorious  felons,  and  which  openly  be  of  eiiil  name,  & 
will  not  put  themselues  in  enquests  concerning  the  felonies 
that  men  shal  lay  to  their  charge  before  the  justices  at  the 
king's  suite,  shall  be  sent  backe  to  strong  and  hard  impri- 
sonment, as  they  which  refuse  to  be  iustitied  by  the  common 
lawe  of  the  lind.—Rastall.  Statutes,  p.  170.  Felonie. 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain, 

Milton.  Lycidas. 

Else,  O  thievish  night, 

Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  som&  felonious  end, 

In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars. 

That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fild  their  lamps 

With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 

To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  f  Id.  Comus. 

The  wicked  rable  (T  say)  and  offscouring  of  the  base  mul- 
titude (not  to  be  reckoned)  committed  such  fellonious  out- 
rages, as  forced  men  to  naile  up  covers  and  cases  before 
these  faire  lights  and  beautiful  prospects. 

Holland.  Plinie,  I),  xix.  c.  4. 

An  argument  much  like  this  in  .substance.  No  man 
ought  to  rise  up  against  an  honest  ofhcer  or  captaiue  in  the 
due  execution  of  his  office,  when  he  offers  him  no  injury  at 
all.  Therefore  he  ought  not  in  conscience  to  resist  him 
when  he  turnes  a  theefe  or  murtherer,  and  fellnuionsly 
assaults  him,  to  rob  him  of  his  purse,  or  to  cut  his  throate. 
Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  3fc.  pt.  iii.  p.  84. 

Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  and  vertuous  might, 

That  her  commaundment  he  could  not  withstand. 
But  bit  his  lip  forfelonous  despight, 
And  gnasht  his  yron  tuskes  at  that  displeasing  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
Wien,  suddenly  casting  aside  his  view, 
He  spide  his  foe  with  felonous  intent, 
And  fervent  eyes  to  his  destruction  bent. 

Id.   VirgiVsGnat. 

Sir,  I  arrest  you  at  your  Country's  suit. 

Who,  as  a  debt  to  lier,  requires  the  fruit 

Of  that  rich  stock,  which  she  by  nature's  hand 

Gave  you  in  trust,  to  th'  use  of  this  whole  land  ; 

Next  she  indites  you  oi  A  felony 

For  stealing  what  was  her  propriety, 

Yourself,  from  hence.— Corcu'.  To  Master  W.  Montagus. 

The  gentlemen,  and  other  commons  of  the  kingdoms 
might  haue  thought  their  ancient  lihertie,  and  the  clemencie 
of  the  lawes  of  England  inuaded,  if  the  will  in  any  case  of 
felonie  should  be  made  the  deed. — Bacon.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  65. 

But  be  the  king  of  heaven,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon  strook. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Mneid,  b.  vi. 
For  courtesies,  though  undeserv'd  and  great. 
No  gratitude  in  felon  minds  beget ; 
As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  the  treat. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Nor  outward  tempest,  nor  corrosive  time, 
Naught  but  the  felon  undermining  hand. 
Of  dark  corruption  can  its  frame  dissolve. 
And  lay  the  toil  of  ages  in  the  A\ist.— Thomson.  Liberty. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen  and  dies. 

Dryden.   To  Sir  Robert  Honard. 

The  next  accusation  is  particular  to  me.— "That  I  the 
said  Bays  would  falsely  and  felonioiishi  have  robbed  Nat. 
Lee,  of  his  share  in  the  representation  of  Oedipus" 

Id.   Vindication  of  the  Diilce  of  Guise. 

Lord  Hyde.  We  are  to  look  to  that  which  is  according 
to  law  i  the  goods  of  a  man  that  is  accused  of  felony  (he  is 
but  only  so  yet)  he  forfeits  none  of  his  goods,  until  convict ; 
more  than  that,  he  is  to  live  upon  them  during  his  trial. 

State  Trials,  an.  1664.  Col.  Turner  S;  Others. 

The  fact  is  the  same  in  all,— the  death  of  the  man  is  the 
imputed  crime  ;  but  the  intention  makes  all  the  difference  ; 
and  he  who  killed  him  is  pronounced  a  murderer, —a  single 
f-lon.  or  only  an  unfortunate  man,  as  the  circumstances  by 
which  his  mind  is  deciphered  to  the  jury  show  it  to  have 
been  cankered  by  deliberate  wickedness  or  stiried  up  by 
sudden  passions. 

Erskine.  Speech  on  the  Trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon. 

Vcs,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 

But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave  : 

Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 

Which  taught  the  felon  heart  to  feel.— B^roK.  The  Giaour, 

There  could  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  his  fDamaree]  pur- 
pose and  intention,  nor  any  great  doubt  that  the  perpetration 
of  such  purpose  was  from  its  generality,  high  treason,  if 
perpetrated  by  such  a  force,  as  distinguishes  a  felonious  riot 
from  a  treasonable  levying  of  war. 

Erskine.  Speech  on  the  Trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon. 

They  declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to  dispute  the  queen's 
authority,  to  deny  that  the  parliament  was  competent  to 
confine  and  limit  the  succession,  and.  finally,  to  render 
attempts  to  introduce  a  system,  different  from  that  which 
they  had  established  by  the  laws,  feloniously  penal. 

Pill.  Speech,  November  17,  1795. 
779 


FEM 

If  Lord  Balraerino,  in  the  last  rebellion,  had  driven  off 
the  cattle  of  twenty  clans,  I  should  have  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  scandalous  and  low  juggle,  utterly  unwor'.hy  of 
the  manliness  of  an  English  Judicature,  to  have  tried  him 
for  felony  as  a  stealer  of  cows. 

Burke.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  our  English  law, 
comprises  every  species  of  crime,  which  occasioned  at  com- 
mon law  the  forfeiture  of  land  and  goods. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

FELT,  V.    -)      A.  S.Felt !  Dut.  VUt;  Ger.  Fih,- 

Felt,  n.        \Vi:Feullrc,feutre;  U.  Fellro  ;  Sp. 

Fe'ltre,  i>.   f  Fieltro;  Lov/Lat.Feltrum.  Wath- 

Fe'tre,  n.  J  tor  says,  it  may  be  derived  either 
from  theOr.  niAow,  arctare,  densarc,  lanam  cogere, 
or  from  the  Lat.  l''iUus  or  villosus.  Skinner  sug- 
gests to  full,  (qv.)  Spelman  calls  it  Panmis  eras- 
sior  ex  pills,  proprie  coactus,  non  textus  ;  and  see 
the  quotation  from  Holland's  Plbuj.  The  word  is 
probably  a  mere  consequential  usage  of  fell, — 

A  hide,  or  skin ;   a  covering. 

The  poorer  sort  do  line  their  clothes  with  cotto  cloth  which 
is  made  of  the  finest  wooll  they  can  pick  out,  &  of  the  courser  . 
part  of  the  said  wooll,  tliey  make  felt  to  couer  their  houses 
and  their  chests,  and  for  their  bedding  also. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol  i.  p.  98. 

They  make  also  of  the  said  fell  couerings  for  their  stooles, 
and  caps  to  defende  their  heads  from  the  weather— /d.  lb. 

thick,  compact,  and 


Or  els  verily  as  Anaxagoras  affirmeth,  by  reason  of  violent 
winds  getting  close  within  the  ground  below  ;  which  when 
they  happen  to  hit  and  beat  upon  the  sides  thereof,  bard 
baked  or  felted  together,  finding  no  way  of  issue,  shake 
those  parts  of  the  earth  at  which  they  entred  when  they  «  ere 
molit.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  89. 


Moreover,  wool  of  ifselfe  driven  together  into  a/««  with- 
out spinning  or  weaving,  serveth  to  make  garments  with  : 
[Lante  et  per  se  coaclom  veslem  faciuiif,]  and  if  vinegre  be 
used  in  the  working  thereof,  such  fdts  are  of  good  proof  tn 
here  off  the  edge  and  point  of  the  sword,  yea  and  more  than 
that,  they  will  checke  the  force  of  the  fire. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  43. 
His  fellred  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell. 
On  rugged  mountains  briars  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fairefux.  Godfrey  of  Bnllogne,  b.  iv.  s.  7. 
They  put  things  call'd  executorships  uoon  me. 
The  charge  of  orphans,  little  senseless  creatures, 
\Miom  in  their  childhoods  1  bound  forth  to  fHI-makert, 
To  make  'em  lose,  and  work  away  their  gentry. 

Beuum.  S;  Fleich.  Wit  at  several  Weapons,' Act  i.  sc.  1, 

FELU'CCA.  It.  Filucca.  "  Fi-.  Fahvqve," 
which  Cotgrave  calls,  "  a  barge,  or  a  kind  of  barge- 
like boat,  that  hath  some  five  or  six  oars  on  a 
side."  "  i^y/catoria,"  says  Du  Cange,  *' a  species 
of  ship  ;  perhaps  the  same  with  our  fehuque  or 
falouque." 

Naples,  1645.  Having  well  satisfied  our  curiosity  among 
these  Antiquities,  we  tetir'd  to  oar  felucca,  which  rowed  us 
back  againe  towards  Pi.-zzolo,  at  the  very  place  of  St.  Panic's 
landing. — Evelyn.  Memoirs. 

Letters  from  Genoa  of  the  Hth  instant,  [April,  1700]  saj', 
that  a.  felucca  was  arrived  there  in  five  days  from  Marseilles 
with  an  account  that  the  people  of  that  city  had  made  an 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  provis' 


Tatter,  No.  6. 
Ft:  Femclle.  feminin :  It.  K- 
„m,r,,femimna  ;  Lat.  Fewina, 
which  Scaliger  derives  from 
Firfiis,  nnd  fhctus  from  •toiTov, 
coire  ;  Vossius,  from  the  an- 
cient Lat.  Feo.  fetum,  of  the 
same  meaning,  i.  e.  coire,  co. 
pulare,  and  therefore,  gignero, 
parere  ;  and  thus, /pwifm,  that 
which  beareth,  which  bring- 
eth  forth.  And  Female,  whe- 
ther animal  or  vegetable, — 

That  which  bringeth  forth,  which  produccth, 
which  beareth  offspring, — young  of  its  own  species 
or  kind. 

For  Feme-covert,  see  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone,  and  Coverture. 
I  sawe  perpetually  ystalleJ 

That  neuer  formed  by  nature 
Was  such  another  thing  I  snye 


FE'MALE,  71. 

Fe'male,  adj. 

Fe'mine. 

Fe'minine,  rt. 

Fe'min-ine,  adj. 

Fe'minal. 

Femina'lity. 

Fe'minate. 

Fewi'nity. 

Ff.'mimze. 

Fe'me-covert. 


Chan 


lloott  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 


FEM 

O  Soudannessc,  role  of  iniquitee, 
Virago,  thou  Scrayraiume  the  second, 
Of  serpent  nnial  femiiii:iilef. 
Like  to  the  serpent  depe  in  helle  ybounJ. 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  4?80. 
Tlie  males  go  with  the  female. 
And  so  be?an  there  a  quarele 

Eetwene  loue  and  hire  owne  herte.— Gojtw.  Con.  A.  b.iv. 
As  soon  as  the  man  looked  upon  ths  femall  of  his  kinde, 
he  began  to  loue  aboue  all  things,  and  saide :  Now  Is  this 
bone  of  mv  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh. 

Vines.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
■With  halfe  a  bearde,  as  afeminate  man. 

Golden  Bake,  Let.  14. 
So  that  as  in  Xerxes  was  to  be  sene  a  kinde  of  femine 
fearfulness,  so  in  her  was  to  be  scene  the  kynde  of  manlye 
couragiousnesse. — Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  18. 

When  the  hunts-men  haue  made  prouision,  &  the  eliphant 
is  so  entangled,  they  guide  the  feminines  towards  the  pal- 
Jace  which  is  called  Tambell. 

Hackluyt.  Voi/ages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  235. 

Affvrming  that  in  the  queene  rested  iiothyng  but  fraude 

and  femimjne  malice,  which  rulyng  the  kyiig  at  her  pleasure 

and  will  studied  nothyng  so  muche,  as  the  destruccion  of 

the  nobilitie,  and  peeres  of  the  realnie. 

Hall.  Henry  TI.  an.  37. 
The  ark  is  finish'd,  and  the  Lord  is  wrath, 
To  aid  just  Noah,  and  he  provided  hath 
His  blessed  Angels,  bidding  them  to  bring 
The  male  and  female  of  each  living  thing 
Into  the  ark,  by  whom  he  had  decreed 
T'  renew  the  world.  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

The  boy  is  faire, 

O!  femall  fauour,  and  bestowes  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister  :  the  woman  low 
And  browner  then  her  brother. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

But  to  Adam  in  what  sort 

Shall  I  appear  ;   shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  mee,  or  rather  not. 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  ray  power 
Without  copartner  ?  so  to  add  what  wants 
Infernal  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 
And  render  me  more  equal,  and,  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 
Superior  ;  for  inferior  who  is  free  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

And  other  suns  perhaps, 

With  thir  attendant  moons  thou  wilt  descrie, 
Communicating  male  and  femal  light, 
IMiich  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world 
Stor'd  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 

Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

So  if  in  the  minority  of  natural  vigour,  the  parts  of  femi- 

■nality  take  place  ;    when    upon  the    encrease  or  growth 

thereof  the  masculine  appear,  the  first  design  of  nature  is 

atchieved,  and  those  parts  are  after  maintained. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  17. 
And  while  all  things  are  judg'd  according  to  their  suitable- 
ness or  disagreement  to  the  fond  feminine,  we  shall  be  as  far 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  from  that,  which  is  guarded 
by  the  Cherubim.— e/a;ii'i7;.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 
Yet  the  fourth  time  when  must'ring  all  her  wiles, 
With  blandisht  parlies,  feminine  assaults. 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 
To  -storm  me  over-watch't,  and  wearied  out. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
The  serpent  said  to  the  feminized  Adam,  why  are  you  so 
demure.— More.  Conject.  Cabb.  (1003.)  p.  45. 
Now  to  dispose  the  dead,  the  care  remains 
To  you,  my  son,  and  you,  my  faithful  swains  ; 
Th'  offending /(?;n(7/e5  to  that  task  we  doom, 
To  wash,  to  scent,  and  purify  the  room. 

Popa.  Homer.  Odi/sscy,  b.  xxii. 
We  saw,  as  unperceiv'd  we  took  our  stand. 
The  backward  labours  of  her  faithless  hand. 
Then  urg'd,  she  [Penelope]  perfects  her  illustrious  toils  ; 
A  wond'rous  monument  of /enw^e  wiles  !—/rf.  lb.  b.ii. 
And  when  they  consider,  besides  this  the  very  formation 
of  the  word  Koaoioiiuoiri/i'n  upon  the  model  of  the  other 
femalized  ^^rtues,  the  Ei;7i'co,uo(tci',i,  Sto^'poiri-i'if,  ^maiotrvvn, 
&C,  they  will  no  longer  hesitate  on  this  interpretation. 
Shaftesbury.  On  tlie  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  pt.  iii. 
Could  no  more  title  take  upon  her 
To  virtue,  quality,  and  honour. 
Than  ladies  errant  unconfin'd, 

And /eme-co!)erfs  to  all  mankind.— 7/a(?i!'rns,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  caterpillar  cannot  meet  her  companion  in  the  air. 

The  winged  rover  disdains  the  ground.    They  might  never 

therefore  be  brought  together,  did  not  this  radiant  torch 

direct  the  volatile  mate  to  his  sedentary /fmo/f. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 
—  On  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  nnmoved  by  battle's  ycH. 
"  Oh  !  burst  the  haram— wrong  not,  on  your  lives, 
One  female  form — remember— we  have  wives.'" 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.  2.  s.  S. 


PEN" 

The  which  with  pleasure  so  did  her  enthral, 
That  for  ought  else  she  had  but  little  care. 
For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour /emuia/, 
Or  gentle  love,  sole  king  of  pleasures  natural. 

West.  On  the  Abuse  of  Travelling. 

But  nothing  will  be  found  of  such  extensive  use  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiences  of  Chaucer's  metre,  as  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  e  feminine,  and  as  that  pronunciation  has  been 
for  a  long  time  totally  antiquated,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
suggest  some  reasons  for  believing  (independently  of  any 
arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer  him- 
self) that  the  final  e  in  our  ancient  language  was  very  gene- 
rally pronounced,  as  the  c  feminine  is  at  this  day  by  the 
French.— r^/ricAiW.  Ess.  on  tlie  Language  and  Versification 
ofClmuccr. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 

No  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek. 

But  for  his  garb  and  something  in  his  gaze, 

More  V7ild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays. 

Byron.  Lara,  c.  1.  s.  27. 

By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law : 
that  is,  the  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is 
suspended  during  the  marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated 

d  consolidated  into  that  of  the  husband :  under  whose 
protection,  wing,  and  cover,  she  performs  every  thing;  and 


FE'MORAL.  Lat.  Femur,  the  tliigh,  quia,  says 
Perottus./e;'o<  ac  sustineat  animal.  Vossius,  from 
the  obsolete^o. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thigh. 


FEN.        ^ 
Fe'n-n-ish.   V  Vi 
Fe'nny.     )  tei 


Goth. 


Pani ;   A.  S.  Fenn  ;  Dut. 
'  Fen,  or  fan,  is  the  past 
tense,   and  therefore  past  part,  of 
fi/n-igeaii,   (to   corrupt,   to  decay,    to  wither,  to 
fade,  to  spoil  in  any  manner;)  and  means, — cor- 
rupted, spoiled,  decayed,  withered,     hi  modern 
speech  (Tooke  continues)  we  apply  fen  only  to 
stagnated  or  corrupted  water ;  but  it  was  formerly 
applied  to  any  corrupted,  or  decayed,  or  spoiled 
substance."     {Div.  of  Pur.  ii.   61.   76.)     Nisus 
said,  by  G.  Douglas,  to  fall  grufeling  (grovelling) 
nid  the/f«  or  beistes  blud.T  of  sacrifyce.     And 
Lybcaus  Disconus,   Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  ii.  64, 
(referred  to  by  Dr.  Jaraieson,) 

And  thonighout  Synadowne 
Both  maydenes,  and  garsfoun, 
Foivyll  fen  schull  on  the  throwe. 

See  the  quotation  from  Gilpin. 


He  lyeth  amog  the  redes  in  the  mosses,  the  fcnnes  hyde 
hi  with  their  shadowe,  &  the  wvlowes  of  the  broke  couer 
hym  round  about.— iS/d/i?,  1551.  Job,  c.  40. 

Also  the  mylk  of  beastes,  fedynge  in  large  pastures,  and 
out  otfennes  .and  marshes,  is  better  than  of  them  whiche  be 
fedde  in  lyttell  closes,  or  in  watry  grounds. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

It  was  not  the  northerne  wind,  whiche  blustereth  colde 
out  of  the  cloudes  ;  nor  the  southerne  winde,  that  bryngeth 
warmthe  with  hym  oute  of  the  marryshe  s.nAfennie  places, 
pestilente  to  all  liuyng  bodies. — Vdal.  Actcs,  c.  2. 

But  now  his  cruelty  so  sore  she  drad. 
That  to  those  fennes  for  fastnesse  she  did  fly, 
And  there  herselfe  did  hide  from  his  hard  tyranny. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

By  reason  that  he  [Hannibal]  had  overwatched  himselfe, 
and  the  moist  nights  besides  together  with  the  danipe  and 
moiste  of  the  foggie  fens  stuffed  his  head  and  filled  him  full 
of  rhewmes,  and  because  neither  time  nor  place  served  for 
any  cure  and  to  take  physicke,  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes  quite. 
Holland.  Livivs,  p.  433. 

Therefore  is  a  little  water  proceeding  from  a  good  foun- 
taine,  by  stones  and  leade  kept  from  things  that  may  hurt 
it,  hardlier  putiifyed  and  corrupted,  than  all  the  fcnnishe 
waters  in  the  whole  country,  than  mightie  pooles,  yea  than 
the  Thames  Uselle.—  Wliitgifl.  Defence,  p.  378. 

Occasion  calls  the  Muse  her  opinions  to  prepare, 
^yllich  (striking  with  the  wind  the  vast  and  open  air) 
Now  in  tlic  fenny  heaths,  then  in  the  champains  roves. 
Now  measures  out  this  plain,  and   then  surveys  those 
groves.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3. 

Here  never  shall  you  more, 

O're  hang  this  sad  plaine  with  eternal]  night ! 
Or  change  the  gaudy  greene  she  whilome  wore 
To/c«Kj/blacke.— BroH'ne.  Tlie  Sliepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  4. 


FEN 

The  rum-f&m'ie  fen-affecter  (seeing  him)  said ; 

Ho  ?  stranger  ?  what  are  you  ?  and  whence,  that  tred 

This  shore  of  ours  ?  who  brought  you  forth  ?  replie. 

What  truth  may  witnesse,  lest  I  finde,  you  lie. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Batrachomyomachia, 

Come  !  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguis'd, 

See  Nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fens 

Turn'd  by  thy  fury.  Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  i. 

Quicken'd  with  lire  below,  your  monsters  breed 

In  fenny  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  how  in  a  ditch,  bank  or  glass  plat 
newly  dig'd,  or  in  fae  fen-banks  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  mustard 
should  abundantly  spring  up,  where  in  the  memory  of  man 
none  hath  been  known  to  grow,  for  it  might  come  of  seed 
that  had  lain  there  more  than  man's  age. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

The  fen  is  a  plashy  inundation,  formed  on  a  flat— without 
dcjilh- without  lineal  boundaiy— of  ambiguous  texture — 
half  water,  and  half  land — a  sort  of  vegetable  fluid. 

Gitpin.  On  the  Mountains  and  Lakes,  s.  7. 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed ! 

lA'liom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank  dark/ew 

Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then  ! 

Collins.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 


.ining  those  fenny  countries,  and  promoting  communi- 
Btirke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  an.  286. 


FENCE,  V. 

Fence,  ;;. 
Fe'ncefil. 
Fe'nceless. 
Fe'ncer. 
Fe'ncible,  7 
Fe'xcible,  ( 
Fe'ncibly. 
Fe'ncing,  n. 
Fend,  v. 
Fe'nder. 
Fe'nding,  II. 


Lat.  Fend-ere,  (used  only 
in  composition,)  i.  e.  arcere, 
depellcre ;  to  drive  away  or. 
repel ;  and  thus — to  keep  safe 
or  secure,  guard  or  protect  ; 
and /cncc— 

That  which  keeps  safe  or 
secure,  which  guards  or  pro- 
tects ;  a  guard,  security  or 
protection  ;  any  hedge,  en- 
closure, wall,  mound,  ditch, 
or  other  thing  built  or  con- 
structed for  security  or  safety,  or  protection. 

Fender,  i.  e.  defender,  that  which  fends,  defends 
or  guards.  A  common  word  in  speech,  but  not 
in  writing. 


For  executjnige  of  which  disporte  the  place  of  Smithfelde 
by  the  kynge  was  appoynted,  and  barryd  and  fensyd  for  the 
same  mteni.—Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1508. 

Such  as  are  great  men  hauing  ye  rewle  of  thinges,  &  such 
as  are  euil,  shal  murmour  and  grutche  againste  your  doc- 
trine. Against  these  men  doe  1  send  you  forth  naked, 
wiout  weapo  or  fense.—Udal.  Luke,  c.  10. 

It  is  thought  to  be  the  snrest  fence,  &  strongest  warde  for 
that  Religion,  that  they  should  be  keapte  still  in  ignorance, 
and  know  nothins^.— Jewell.  Replie  vnto  M.Hardinge,  p. 550. 

Disciplina  gladiatoria,  is— the  preceptes  and  way  of  train- 
yng  men  in  the  weapons,  and  the  schooles  that  maysters  of 
/«irc  kepe.— U^rfaZ.  Flowres  of  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  133. 

The  whiche  bysshop  had  made  there  a  stronge  garyson, 
so  that  this  castell  doubted  none  assaute,  for  theri  was  3 
square  toure  thick  walled  and  fensably  furnisshed  for  the 
warre.— ierncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  209. 

Walls  here  are  men,  'x'ho  fence  their  cities  more 
Than  Neptune,  when  he  doth  in  mountains  roar, 
Doth  guard  this  is\e.—Drummond.  Speech  of  Caledonia. 


Dear  !  on  yon  mountain  stands  my  humble  cot, 
'Gainst  sun  and  wind  by  spreading  oaks  secur'd. 
And  with  a  fence  of  quickset  round  immur'd, 
That  of  a  cabin  make't  a  shady  grot. 

Slierburne.  A  Shepherd  inviling  a  Nymph  to  his  Cottage. 

You  were  never  at  the  dealing  of  fence  blowes,  but  you 

had  foure  away  for  your  part. — Edwards.  Damon  S;  Pitliias. 

A  bridge 

Of  length  prodigious,  joyning  to  the  wall 
Immovable  of  this  now  fenceless  world. 
Forfeit  to  Death.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 

But  to  pourtraie  in  iraagerie  tables,  and  painted  cloth,  the 
publike  shews  of  fencers  and  sword-players,  and  so  set  them, 
up  to  be  seen  in  open  place  to  the  view  of  the  world,  began 
by  C.  Terentius,  a  LuoLn.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  v.  c.  7. 
No  fort  so  fencihle,  nor  wah  so  strong, 
But  that  continual]  battery  will  rive, 
Or  daily  siege,  through  dispurvayaunce  long 


villi 


Faerie  Quccne,  b.  iii.  0.  10. 


FEN 

Now  afl  this  provision  of  foyle,  fencing,  etoaitig,  pknting, 
Were  nothing  without  a  continuall  over-sight. 

Bp.  Halt.  Sermon,  at  a  Puhlick  Feast,  an.  1C28, 

And  now,  when  the  fence-fabrickes  and  all  devices  else 
requisite  for  a  siege,  were  in  rcadinesse.  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  watch,  when  the  night  happening  to  be  very 
light  with  the  moon  shine,  shewed  all  thinges  evidently  to 
those  that  stood  upon  the  bulwarkes,  suddenly  a  multitude 
gathered  together  in  one  plurape,  opened  the  gates  at  once, 
and  sallied  [ooith.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  253. 

And  if  some  that  have  bin  good  at  the  foils,  have  proved 
cowardly  at  the  sharp,  yet  on  the  rontrary,  who  ever  durst 
point  a  single  combat  in  the  field,  that  hath  not  bin  some- 
what trained  in  the  fence-schoole. 

Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  II. 

Eiig.  You  little  think  he  was  3.t  fencing-school 
At  four  o'clock  this  morning. 
Sim.  How  Sit  fencing-school  I 

MasHnger.  The  Old  Law,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Your  son  and  t'  please  you,  sir,  is  new  cashier'd  yonder, 
Cast  from  his  mistress  favour :  and  such  a  coil  there  is. 
Such  fending,  and  such  proving. 
Beaum.  ^  Ftetch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  v.  sc.4. 

And  to  explain  what  your  forefathers  meant, 
By  real  presence  in  the  sacrament. 
After  long  fencing  push'd  against  a  wall, 
Your  salvo  comes,  that  he's  not  there  at  all. 

Bryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  fairest  of  the  fruit  he  serves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards : 
Sylvanus  too  his  part  deserves. 

Whose  care  the /encra  guards.— W.  Horace  Epode  2. 

From  side  to  side  he  darts  his  eager  eyes ; 
When,  lo  !  before  him,  in  a  full  survey, 
Exempt  from  war,  the  fenceless  city  lay. 

Pitt,  rirgit.  jEneid,  b.  xii. 

A  man,  in  his  full  tide  of  youthful  blood. 
Able  for  arms,  and  for  his  country's  good ; 
Urg'd  by  no  pow'r,  restrain'd  by  no  advice. 
But  following  his  own  inglorious  choice  : 
'Mongst  common /e»ceri  practices  the  trade. 
That  end  debasing  for  which  arras  were  made. 

Congrece.  Juvenal,  Sat.  II. 

ix.  That  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  nation  [Scotland], 
betwixt  60  and  16,  be  armed  with  bayonets  and  firelocks, 
all  of  a  caliver  ;  and  continue  always  provided  in  such  arms 

Parliamentary  History,  an.  1705.  App.  No.  1. 

■When  he  [the  JIarquis  of  Northampton]  was  crossed,  or 
contentious  with  any,  he  never  replied  to  any  answer; 
which,  he  said,  was  a  manifest  sign  of  no  strong  spirit.  It 
was  a  manifest  sign  indeed  of  no  contentious  spirit,  and  that 
delighted  not  in  fending  and  proving,  as  we  say. 

Strype.  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  b,  ii.  c.  28. 


The  modems,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  guards  and 
fences  about  them  ;  and  we  hold  it  an  incivility  to  approach 
them  without  some  decent  periphrasis,  or  ceremonial  title — 
gaudent  prcenomine  molles 

Hurd.  The  Manner  of  Writing  Bialogue,  Pref 

Tlicn  swiftly  drawing  forth  his  trenchant  blade. 
High  o'er  his  head  he  held  his  fenceful  shield. 

ircst.  Education. 
^Vhere.  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
I'hose  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny'd. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Tillage. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  objectionable  estimates,  he 
agreed  with  the  honourable  gentleman,  was  that  of  the 
Ilanx  fencibles. 

Windham.  Speech.  Army  Estimates,  Feb.  26,  1806. 

In  the  American  war  the  fencible  regiments  received 
higher  bounties  for  limited  service,  than  others  did  un- 
limited, and  yet  there  was  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.— W.  lb.  April  3,  1806. 

FENERA'TION.     "  Fr.  Feneration usury  or 

the  practice  thereof,"  (Cotgrave. )  Feneralor  a 
fenore  est  cognominatus ;  fenvs  autem  dictum  a 
fetu,  et  quasi  a  feturd  quadam  pecunia:?  parientis 
atque  increscentis,  (Varro.)  The  product  or  in- 
crease of  money." 

To  fencrate,  Cockeram  explains,  "  To  put  money 
to  usury." 

And  what  vices  therein  it  [the  Hare]  figured,  that  is,  not 
only  pusillanimity  and  timidity  from  its  temper,  feneration 
or  usury  from  its  fecundity  and  superfetation  ;  but,  &c. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  ]  7. 


FEO 

FENE'STRE. ")      Dut.  Venster ;  Ger.  Fenster; 

Fene'stral.  J  Sw.  Fannter :  It.  Fenestra; 
Sp.  Hemestra  ;  Fr.  Fenestre ,-  Lat.  Fenestra  ,- 
perhaps  arro  rov  <l)aiv-eiv,  (q.)  Phirneslra,  that 
through  which  light  is  admitted.  ( See  Vossius, 
and  Wachter,  in  v.  Fenster. )  Among  the  ancient 
Romans, — 

Openings  in  the  wall  to  admit  the  light ;  (per- 
haps— air,  vent-Ms ,) — a  wind-ovr. 


Of  castell  Angell  the  fencstrall 

Glittryng  and  glistring  and  gloriously  glased 
It  made  some  mennes  eyen  dasyld  and  dased. 

Skelton.  The  Croione  of  Laurell. 

After  his  [Dugdales]  death.  Lord  Fairfax  took  into  his 
possession  not  only  all  the  old  MSS.  but  also  his  collections 
of  monumental  and  fenestral  inscriptions,  &c. 

IVood.  Fasti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 

FE'NIGREEK.     Feenogracum ;  Fr.  Femiyrec. 
See  the  quotation. 

Fenigrceke  commeth  not  behind  the  other  hearbs  before 
specified,  in  credit  and  account  for  the  vertues  which  it  hath  : 
the  Greeks  call  it  Telus  and  Carphos :  some  name  it  Buceras 
and  Agoceras,  for  that  the  seed  resembleth  little  horns  : 
wee  in  Latine  tearme  it  Silicia  or  Siliquia. 

Holland.  Plinie,  p.  207. 

FE'NNEL.  A.S.  JFenoZ;  Vr.Fenoml;  Dut. 
Venehel ;  Ger.  Fenchet;  all,  says  Skinner,  from 
the  Lat.  Fceniculum,  which  Vossius  thinks  may  be 
from  Femim,  quia  ubi  exaruit,  feno  similis  sit. 
Isidorus,  from  '^ati/ea-eat,  because  its  juice  sharp, 
ens  the  sight. 

Sec  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 


As  for  fenell,  the  serpents  have  woon  it  much  credit,  and 
brought  it  into  name,  in  this  regard,  that  by  tasting  thereof 
{as  I  have  already  noted)  they  cast  their  old  skin,  and  by  the 
juice  that  it  yeeldeth  doe  cleare  their  eyes  :  whereby  we  also 
are  come  to  know  that  this  hearb  hath  a  singular  propertie 
to  mundifie  our  sight  and  take  away  the  filme  or  web 
that  overcasleth  and  dimmeth  our  eyes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  23. 


The  seed  of  ferula  or  fennell-geant  is  counted  good  mea 
n  Italic :  for  it  is  put  in  pots  of  earth  well  stopped,  and  wil 
ontinue  a  whole  yeare.— /rf.  lb.  b.  xix.  c.  a. 


The  species  of  caterpillar  which  eats  the  vine,  will  starve 
upon  the  elder;  nor  will  that  which  we  find  upon  fennel, 
touch  the  rose  hush.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  26. 

FE'NNOW,  or )       In    Kent,   Junius    says,   is 
Fi'nnow.  J   mneidus,    mouldy,   from    the 

A.  S.  Fynig-ean,  mucescere,  to  be  mouldy ;  Som- 
ncr  says,  to  wax  femiewed ;  and  f'tnig,  finneii^ij. 
(  See  Fex.  )  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked, 
that  in  "  the  Preface  to  King  James's  Bible,  the 
translators  speak  of  fenowed,"  1.  c.  vinewcd  or 
mouldy  translations.  Note  on  Shakespeare, 
Troilus  §•  Cressida,  Act  ii.  sc.  I.      See  Vinew. 

The  old  moth-eaten  leaden  legend,  and  the  foisty  and 
fer.oKcd  festival  are  yet  secretly  laid  up  in  corners. 
Dr. Favour.  Antiquities.  Triumph  overNovetty,(lOl9,)p.o3i. 

FE'OD.     See  FEUD. 

FE'OFF,  orA       See  Enfeoff,  Fee,  t<;c.     Fee 
Fief.  |  is  the  old  Fr.  Fe ;  Lat.  Fides; 

Fe'offee.         >  and  a  fee,  any  thing  granted  by 
Fe'offek.         I  one,  and  held  by  another,  upon 
Fe'offment.  J  oath  or  promise  oi  fealtg  or  fi. 
delit,/.     And  to /fo^  is— 

To  give  or  grant,  jdeld,  surrender  or  give  pos- 
of,  (sc.)  afeud,^e/or_/("e. 
781 


PER 

And  men  of  relygyon  of  Normandie  al  so 

He  feffede  here  myd  londes,  and  myd  rents  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  368 
The  abbey  of  Rumeye  he  fe/fed  richely, 
With  rentes  fulle  gode  &  kirkes  of  pris.— i?.  Brunne,  p.  35. 
After  the  forty  dayes  of  that  feffement, 
Philip,  without  delayes,  salle  gyue  that  ilk  tenement 
Title  Edward  &  tille  Blanche,  and  ther  heirs  of  tham  comen. 
Id.  p.  254. 


Than  Symonye  and  Cyvyle.  stode  forth  bothe 
And  unseeld  that  feffement.  Id.  p.  27. 


I  trow  it  were  to  longe  you  lo  tary, 
If  I  you  told  of  every  script  and  bond. 
By  which  that  she  was  fenffed  in  his  lond 
Or  for  to  rekken  of  hire  rich  array. 

Id.  The  Merchantee  Tale,  v.  5572. 
Coranus  shal  afeoffement  force; 

and  eke  the  writting  scale, 
A  cutting  write  for  Scipio, 

w-hich  he  ne  shal  repeale.- Dra»(.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  5. 

In  the  fourth  book  he  shal  find  Anastatius  a  married 
presbyter,  feoffed  in  some  teporalties  which  he  would  rather 
die  than  not  leave  to  his  issue. 

Bp.Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  b.  ii.  s.8. 

GodlJnesse  can  give  wisdome  to  the  foole,  eyes  to  the 

blind,  life  to  the  dead ;  it  can  eject  Devils,  change  the  course 

of  nature,  create  us  anew,  free  us  from  evill,  feoffe  us  in 

good,  honour,  wealth,  contentment,  everlasting  happinesse. 

Id.  b.xxiv.  c.  19.  The  Hypocrite. 

And  though  his  majesty  came  to  them  by  descent,  yet  it 
was  but  in  nature  of  the  heire  of  a  feoffee  in  trust,  for  the 
use  and  service  of  the  kingdome ;  as  a  king  in  his  politicke ; 
not  as  a  man  or  proprietor  in  his  natural  capacity. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  §-c.  pt.  ii.  p.  12. 

He  ha's  a  quarrell  to  carry,  and  ha's  caused 
A  deed  of  feoffment,  of  his  whole  estate, 
To  be  drawne  yonder. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divell  is  an  Asse,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

The  iurisdiction  as  touching  feofments  nf  on  trust,  [Jurit- 
didionem  dejidei  commissis,]  which  was  wont  yeere  hy  yeere 
and  onely  within  the  citie  to  be  committed  unto  the  magis- 
trates, hee  ordained  to  hold  by  patent  for  ever. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  165. 

But  the  voyce  went,  and  rumours  ran  abroad,  that  Con- 
stantius  in  his  time  had  made  his  last  will  and  testament, 
wherein  he  did  set  downe,  as  I  said  before,  Julian  to  be  his 
heire,  and  gave  to  those  whom  he  loved,  feoffments  upon 
trust,  and  legacies. — Id.  Ammianus,  p.  185. 

A  chamber  of  dependencies  was  fram'd, 
(As  conquerours  will  never  want  pretence. 

When  arm'd,  to  justify  th'  offence) 
And  the  wholeyic/iii  right  of  Poetry,  she  claim'd. 
Dryden.  To  the  Pious  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Kiltgreu: 

She  [Spain]  is  a  province  of  the  Jacobin  empire,  and  she 
must  make  peace  or  war  according  to  the  orders  she  receives 
from  the  Directory  of  assassins :  in  efl'ect  and  substance,  her 
crown  is  a/(/ of  regicide. — Burke.  OnaRegicidePeace,  Let. 2. 

FERA'CIOUS.  )       Lat.  Ferax,  ads,  bearing ; 
Fera'city.  jfrom  ferre,    to    bear.      See 

Fertile. 

Bearing,  producing,  fruitful. 

This  firm  Republic,  that  against  the  blast 

Of  opposition  rose ;  that  (like  an  oak, 

Nurs'd  on  feracious  Algidum,  whose  boughs 

Still  stronger  shoot  beneath  the  ridged  axe) 

By  loss,  by  slaughter,  from  the  steel  itself, 

Ev'n  force  and  spirit  drew. — Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

say  fragile,  instead 

I.s.  3. 

FE'RAL.  Feralia  ah  iriferis,  ci/ere7ido  ;  quod 
ferunt  tum  cpulas  ad  sepiilcrum,  quibus  jus  ibi 
parentare,  (Varro,  lib.  v.)  Vossius  thinks  from 
the  jEolic  accus.  iijpa,  feram :  quas  enim  fera 
magis  ejfera  est  morte  ? 

Of  or  appertaining  to  funerals  ;  deadly. 

Mars  and  Hercules,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides  of 
old  were  deified,  went  this  way  to  heaven,  tliat  were  indeed 
bloudy  butchers,  wicked  destroyers  and  troublers  of  the 
world,  prodigious  monsters,  hel-hounds,  feral  plagues,  de- 
vourers,  comon  executioners  of  humane  kind,  as  Lactantius 
truly  proves.— Bjjrton.  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  p.  33. 

FE'RDNESS,  i.  e.  fearfulness.  Ferdli/  is  still 
j  used,  Jamieson  says,  ss  fearfully. 


Such  writers,  instead  of  brittle, 
of  fruitfulness,  ferocity. 

Bcattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt 


FEU 

In  the  Glossary  of  obsolete  words  in  Wfclif 's 
New  Testament  we  find,  ferdful,  fearful,  terrible  ; 
but  the  reference  is  to  Jer.  xvii.  Cant.  vi.  (which 
remain  in  MS.) 

And  that  innocence  sikerly  withouten  tenefuH  annoy 
air.ons  Bhrewes  safely  miglit  enhabite  by  protection  of  safe 
conduct,  80  that  shrewes  harm  for  harm  by  bridle  of  ferd- 
ties^c  shoulden  restraine.— CAaacer.  Test,  of  Loue,   b.  iii. 


This  ie!ous5'e  in  ful  thought,  euer  shuld  be  kept  for  ferd- 
nes  to  lese  his  loue  by  niiskeping  thorowe  his  owne  doing  m 
lewdnesse,  or  els  thus. — Id,  lb. 

FERE.  )  (Also  written  PAere.)  A. S.Jero, 
Fe'rehead.  f  (/e-/era.-  Socius,  comes,  sodalis; 
a  fellow,  a  companion,  a  mate.  We  as  yet  some- 
times say  a/eer  in  the  same  sense,  (Somner. )  Per- 
haps (says  Sliinner)  from  A.  S.  Far-an,  ire, 
proficisci ;  (q.  d. )  itineris  pai'ticeps  ;  a  fellow- 
traveller. 

k  fellow,  a  mate,  an  associate,  a  companion  : 
also,  company,  fellowship. 

A  do;jter  ich  haue  of  gret  prys,  &  noble  &  god  al  so, 

Y  geue  here  the  to  thi  wyf,  Sc,  gef  thou  wolt  by  leue  here, 

The  thridde  del  my  kyndom  y  geue  to  be  my /ere. 

R.  Glouceder,  p.  12. 
Eldol  Erl  of  Gloucestre,  as  he  wende  in  this  ferhede 
Toward  the  batail,  to  the  kyng  these  wordes  be  seyde. 

Id.  p.  13S. 
Godwyn,  an  Erie  of  Kent,  met  with  Alfred, 
Him  Sc  alle  ids  feres  vntille  prison  tham  led. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  52. 
What  wendest  thou,  fendes  fere  ? 
Uncrystenede  that  were 
Tyll  y  saw  the  wyth  syght. 

'Lybcaus  Disconus.  Rilsoti,  vol.  ii. 
Kyng  Richard  entered  without  drede, 
Hyra  followed  ful  great  ferriede. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Weber,  vol.  ii. 
For  though  in  earth  twinned  be  we  twain, 
Yet  in  the  felde  of  pitic,  out  of  pain 
That  hight  Elisos,  shall  we  ben  t/fere 
As  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  his  fere. 

Chauerr.  Trollus,  h.  iv. 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  sente. 
And  they  ben  coraen,  to  know  what  she  mente  ; 
And  whan  assembled  was  this  folk  in  fere. 
She  set  hire  doun,  and  sayd  as  ye  shal  here. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lames  Talc,  v.  lilS. 
FldeHa  and  Speianza  virgins  were, 

Though  spousd,  yet  wanting  wedlocK's  solemnize  ; 
But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lonely /ecre 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  deere. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
In  which  regards,  she  both  delighted  me,  and  also  yeeldert 
no  small  testimonj-  of  rare  debonairity  that  nature  hail 
endued  her  withal ;  for  she  "would  make  prety  meanes  to  her 
nurse,  and  seem  (as  it  were)  to  entreat  her  to  give  the  brest 
or  pap,  not  onely  to  other  infants,  like  herselfe,  her  play- 
feeres,  but  also  to  little  babies  and  puppets,  and  such  like 
gawds  as  little  ones  take  joy  in,  and  wherewith  tliey  use  to 
y\ay.— Holland.  Ptularch,  p.  439. 

Lauinia  kneele, 

And  kneele  sweet  boy,  the  Romane  Hector's  hoiw, 
And  sweare  with  me,  as  with  the  wofuU  feerc 
And  father  of  that  chast  dishonoured  dame, 
Lord  Jimius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece  rape, 
That  we  will  prosecute  (by  good  aduise) 
Mortalle  reuenge  vpon  these  traytorous  GotUe.s, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

FE'UETORY.  Lat.  Fcrdrum,  (from  fen-c,  to 
bear.)      A  bier. 

Weaver  says  expressly  that  the  ahbat  brought  back  with 
him  from  Rome  workmen  and  rich  porphyry  stones  for  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor's  feretory ;  and  for  the  pavement  of  the 
cba-^eL—Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  1. 

In  1163,  Hen.  III.  lodged  his  [Edward  the  Confessor's! 

body  in  a  coit\y  ferelry,  translating  it  from  its  pristine  place. 

Pennant.  London,  p.  St! 


FE'RIE,  n. 

Fe'rial. 

Feria'tion. 


"\       Lat.  FericB  (Vossius)  was  c 

Vginally    Fesia;    for    which 

J  Festival.      The    Glossarist 


Wiclif  says,—"  Feries,  Lat.  feasts,  holydays.  Levit. 
xiii.  fairs." 

They  did  learn  to  dance,  and  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  in- 
struments on  the  feriat  days. — Dvgdale.  Orig.  Judic.  c.  55. 

Why  should  the  Christian  church  have  lesse  power  than 
the  Jewish  synagogue  .'  here  was  not  a  meere  feriation.  but 

n  feasting ;  they  must  appeare  before  God  cum  muneribus 

with  gifts.— £p.  Halt.  Tlie  Poole  of  Bethesda. 

Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary,  as  feriation, 
fi.r  keeping  holiday,  dedentition,  for  falling  the  teeth,  &c. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  s,  3, 


PER 

FE'RINE.       '\     La.t.  Ferinus,  from /era,  ^ripa: 

Fe'rineness.      y  iEolic  accus.  for  ©ppre  ;     from 

Fe'rity.  ,/  0£-ei»',currere,  to  run,  so  called 

from  its  speed,  (says  Lennep:)  ab  impctu  fervi- 
diori  quo  ruit,  (Scheidus.) 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wild  beast ;  w'la,  savage, 
ferocious. 

4.  The  only  difficulty  that  seems  to  remain,  is  touching 
those  ferine,  noxious,  and  untameable  beasts,  as  lions, 
tigers,  wolves,  boars,  and  foxes  with  which  that  continent 
abounds  :  for  it  is  not  probable  that  these  should  be  trans- 
ported by  shipping.— Jfa?e.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  202. 

A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life,  a  conversation  with 
those  that  were  fallen  into  a  more  barbnrous  habit  of  life  and 
manners,  would  easily  assimilate,  al  K  ast,  the  next  genera- 
tion to  barbarism  and  ferineness. — Id.  /i.  p.  1P7. 

If  he  be  not  absolutely  arrived  to  Aiilan's  aT!o\,(l,xiiT,K  toi/ 
TpaLnriKov  (his  practical  as  well  as  judicative  faculty,  quite 
quarr'd  and  petrified  within  him)  to  that  jrMpaio-is-  in  the 
Gospel,  that  direct  ferity  and  brutality,  in  comparison  of 
which,  the  most  crest-fal'n  numness,  palsie  or  lethargy  of 
soul,  were  dignity  and  preferment. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  57(5. 

And  though  the  blindness  of  some  feritiesh&ve  savaged  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been  so  injurious  unto  worms,  as 
to  disenter  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  yet  had  they  therein 
no  design  upon  the  son).— Brown.  Vvl'g.  Err.  b.  vii.  c.  19. 

They  who  use  to  eat  or  drink  blood  are  apt  to  degenerate 
Into  feritti,  and  cnielty,  and  easiness  of  revenge. 

'Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  Rule  2. 

FE'RLY,  n.  )  A.S.  Farlic,ferUc,  repentinus, 
Fe'ri.y,  adj.  )  suddain,  unlooked  for,  ( Somner; ) 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  says  is  undoubtedly  formed 
from  A.  S.  Fuer,  subitiis,  and  lie,  (like,)  having  the 
appearance  of  suddenness, — i.  e.  of  coming  from 
afar;  for  faer,  subitus,  is  from  A.S.  Fiir-aii,  ire ; 
and  thus,  ferli/,  (sometimes  written,  farl;/,)  is — 

Any  thing  foreign,  strange,  and  therefore,  sur- 
prising, wonderful ;  surprise,  wonder. 
Bot  I  hafgrete /cri(/,  that  1  fynd  no  man. 
That  hns  writen  in  story,  how  Hanelok  thys  lend  wan. 

R.  Brunne.  p.  25. 
Ther  speres  poynt  oner  poyut,  so  sare  &  so  pikke, 
&  fast  togidere  jojmt,  to  se  it  was  ferlike.—Id.  p.  305. 

Many  ferlies  ban  fallen.— Piers  Plonhman,  p.  4. 

And /eWicAe  me  thjmketh.— /d.  p.  291. 

A  Wilde  fire  upon  hir  bodies  falle, 

Wha  herkned  ever  olike  a  ferlii  thing  ? 

Ye,  they  shall  have  the  flour  of  yvel  ending. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  i 


4171. 


My  father  hight  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
The  Earle  of  Marche,  whence  I  was  after  earle. 

By  just  descent  these  two  my  parents  were 
Of  which  the  one  of  knighthood  bare  the  fcarle, 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  273. 


FE'RMENT,  v. 
Fe'rment,  ?!. 

Ferme'ntat,. 

Fermenta'tion. 

Ferme'ntative. 


Fr.  Fcrmenler ;  It.  Fcr- 
mentare  ,•  Sp.  Fermentar  ; 
Lat.  Ferment  urn,  q.  fervi- 
mentam,  a  fervendo,  quia 
massam  in  quii  continctur, 
quasi  fervefacit,  ct  attollit,  turgidamque  reddit ; 
Vossii\s,  from  Isidorus  ;  (because  it  raises  and 
stoells  the  mass  in  which  it  is  contained. ) 

To  raise,  to  swell,  (sc.)  by  the  motion  or  action 
of  internal  parts  ;  to  cause  or  have,  an  internal 
commotion  or  tumult,  an  internal  heat. 


It  is  not  more  naturall  for  the  sun,  when  it  looks  upon  a 
moist,  and  vieW  fermented  earth,  to  cause  vapours  to  ascend 
thence,  then  it  is  for  greatnessc,  and  goodnesse,  when  they 
both  meet  together  upon  an  honest  heart,  to  draw  up  holy 
desires  of  gratulation.— £p.  Hall.  A  Sermon,  29  Jan  1625. 

To  which  I  add.  (4.)  That  the  familiar  doth  not  only  suck 
the  witch,  but  in  the  action  infuseth  some  poisonous /e;me/j< 
into  her,  -which  gives  her  imagination  and  spirits  a  magical 
tincture,  whereby  they  become  mischievously  influential ; 
and  the  word  venefiea  intimates  some  such  matter. 

Glanvill,  Ess.  6. 

That  containing  little  salt  or  spirit,  tlicy  [cucumbers] 
may  also  debilitate  the  vital  acidity  and  fcrmental  faculty  of 
the  stomack,  we  readily  concede. 

Broicn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Some  used  to  put  thereunto  [the  juice  out  of  mulberries] 
myrrhe  and  cypresse,  setting  all  to  frio  and  take  their  fer- 
mentation in  the  sun.  untill  it  grew  to  hardnesse  in  the  fore- 
said vessell.  stirring  it  thrice  a  day  with  a  spatula. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b. -xxin  e.  17 
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Their  eaura^e  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 

Of  mountain  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood  ; 

Lodg'd  in  the  soul  with  virtue  over-rul'd, 

Inflam'd  by  reason  and  by  reason  cool'd. 

Addison.  The  Campaign- 

The  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for  me  to  expect 
either  fair  war,  or  even  fair  quarter  from  a  reader  of  the 
opposite  party.— Drjden.  Hind  §■  Panther,  Pref. 

At  thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
By  wintry  winds  ;  that  now  in  fluent  dance, 
And  \\ve\y  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 
All  this  innumerous-colour'd  scene  of  things. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Raven.  This  blood,  I  think,  my  lord,  must  be  extravasated 

by  the  violence  of  his  gripes,  for  it  is  proved  he  drank  a 

great  quantity  of  claret,  and  afterwards  of  small-beer,  which 

set  the  blood  upon  sl  fermentation,  that  set  him  a  vomiting. 

Stale  Trials.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  an.  16C3. 


But  I  had  to  do  with  another  class  of  men,  with  holy  in- 
of  sordid  minds,  and  sour  spirits  ;  priestly  reforme 


whose  sense  was  noise,  and  religion  fanaticism,  and  that  t03 
fermented  with  the  leven  of  earthly  avarice  and  ambition.' 
Hurd.  Dial.  On  Sincerity  in  the  Commerce  of  the  World. 

We  can  easily  conceive  how  that  high  ferment,  by  which 
lightning  is  formed,  may  produce  a  natural  phosphorus,  iu 
the  same  manner  as  a  long  process  by  fire  makes  the  artifi. 
cial—irarburlon.  Of  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple, b.  ii.  c.  3. 

It  is  not  a  fermentative  process  ;  for  the  solution  begins 
at  the  surface,  and  proceeds  towards  the  centre,  contrary  to 
the  order  in  vbicb  fermentation  acts  and  spreads. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

FE'R.MILLET.    Fr.  jFermai7/e< a  small  buckle 

or  clasp,  (sc. )  to  \io\(i.  firndy  or  fast. 

Those  stones  were  sustained  or  stayed  by  buckles  and 
fermiilels  of  gold  for  more  firmness. 

Donne.  History  of  the  Sept.  p.  49. 

FERN.)      From   A.S.  Fearn  ;    Dut.  Vaeren. 

Fe'rny.  )  !irut/d ;  Ger.  Faren-hraut,  from  A.S. 
Faran  ;  Dut.  Vaeren  ,-  Ger.  Fahren,  to  go  ;  be- 
cause this  plant  everywhere  meets  the  traveller  or 
way-faring  man,  (  Skinner. ) 

There  is  a  change  in  the  bread,  saith  M.  Harding,  but  not 

in  the  accidentes  thereof;  ergo,  in  the  substance.     In  lika 

order  of  reason  he  might  haue  said,  it  is  not  a  feam-bushe. 

Jewell.  Defence,  pt.  Ii.  p.  255. 


Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 


His  greatness,  whom  the  Thames  so  graciously  doth  greet, 
That  with  tbefmn-crownd  flood  he  minion-like  doth  play. 
Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  17. 
The  seeds  o^  fern,  which  by  prolific  heat 
Cheer'd,  and  unfolded,  form  a  plant  so  great, 
Are  less  a  thousand  times  than  what  the  eye 
Can,  unassisted  by  the  tube,  descry. 

Blaekmore.  Creation,  b.  X. 
For  when  the  herd  suflis'd,  did  late  repair 
To  ferney  heaths,  and  to  the  forest  lare. 
She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Paa'  r,  pt,  i. 

Else,  when  the  flowerets  of  the  season  fail. 
And  this  yam  ferny  shade  forsakes  the  vale, 
Though  one  would  save  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat, 
Should  pay  such  songsters  idling  at  my  gate. 

Parnelt.  The  Flies 
Or,  if  your  sheep  are  of  Silurian  breed. 
Nightly  to  house  them  dry  on  fern  or  straw, 
Silkening  their  fleeces.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  1. 

Sift  then  yourself,  I  say,  and  sift  again  ; 
Glean  the  pernicious  tares  from  out  the  grain  ; 
And  ask  thy  heart,  if  custom.  Nature's  heir, 
Hath  sov,'n  no  undiscover'd  fern-seed  there. 

Smart.  The  Horalian  Canons  of  Friendship, 


FERO'CIOUS.  ^  Fr.  Feroce ;  It.  Fcroce i 
Feuo'ciovsness.  V  Sp. i^eror  ,■  Lat. fero.r.  See 
Fero'city.  J  Fierce. 

Fierce,  savage,  ravenous. 

Tlie  lyon,  a  fierce  and  ferocious  animal,  hath  young  ones 
but  seldome,  and  but  one  at  a  time. 

Broken.  Vnlgar  Erronrs.  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

Though  they  seem  tame  beasts  and  may  admit  a  while  to 
be  plaid  with ;  yet  on  a  soddain,  and  when  we  think  not 
on't,  they  will  return  to  their  natural  deceit  and  ferocity. 

Fellhnm.  pt.ii.  Res  74. 
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Slow  rose  a  form,  in  majesty  of  mud ; 
Shaking  the  horrours  of  his  sable  brows, 
And  e!ich  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze, 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  stares ; 
Then  thus  the  wonders  of  the  deep  declares. 

Pope.  Dunciad.  b.  ii. 
The  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (under  which 
images  the  parabolic  style  frequently  delineates  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy.  and  persecute 
witli  contemptuous  reproaches  the  humbled  power  of  a 
ferocious  eovmy.— Louth,  Lect.  13.  bi)  Grci/ory. 

The  host,  like  dogs  contending  o'er  their  prey, 
With  curs'd  ferncilii  their  comrades  slay, 
Tiien  leave  on  earth  their  mangled  trunks  "oehind. 
Like  pines  or  oaks  uprooted  by  the  wind. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhodiui,  b.  iv. 


\  The  fingers'  ends  are  strengthened  with  nails,  as  we  for- 
i  tifie  the  ends  of  our  staves  or  forks  with  iron  hoops  or 
ferules.— Rail.  On  the  Creation,  pt.ii. 

FE'RRY,  V.  -\  A.  S.  Fara  ,-  Ger.  Fcere ;  Dut. 
Vae.r,  vfcr ;  Sw.  FoETia.  From 
A.  S.  Faran,  to  go.     See  Ford. 

A  passage,  (sc. )  by  water. 


i  FE'RRY,  f.  "I 
I  Fe'rrv,  n.  > 
j       Fe'rryage.     J  . 


Blow  but  gently,  blow  fayre  winde. 

From  the  forsaken  shore, 
And  be  as  to  the  halcyon  kind, 

Till  we  have  ferry'd  o're. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals, 


.  S.5. 


To  this  ferocity  there  is  joined  not  one  of  the  rude,  un- 
fashion'd  virtues,  which  accompany  the  vices,  where  the 
whnle  are  left  to  grow  up  together  in  the  rankness  of  un- 
cultivated nature.— £jir*e.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

FE'RREOUS.  ^  Lat.  Ferrcus,  from Fernim, 
Ferru'ginol's,  or  Viron;  which  Vossius  thinks 
Ferrl'gi'neous.  J  may  be  so  palled — a,feritate.  ^ 
Having  the  properties  of  iron,  irony.  j 

But  this  upon  enquiry,  and  as  Cebeus  hath  also  observed, 
i.s  nothing  else  but  a  weak  and  inanimate  kind  of  loadstone, 
veyned  here  and  there  with  a  few  magnetical  and  ferreous 
lines.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  ' 

And  if  we  yet  make  a  more  exact  enquiry,  by  what  this  : 
salt  of  vitriol  more  peculiarly  gives  this  colour,  we  shall  i 
find  it  to  form  a  metalline  condition,  and  especially  an  iron 
property  or /erreoui  participation. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

By  a  diligent  enquiry,  there  may  be  discovered  in  England 
(and  in  divers  other  countries  too)  a  far  greater  number  than 
is  yet  imagined,  of  mineral  waters,  especially /crru^inoji* 
ones.— Bo^fe   WorAi,  vol.iv.  p.  79S. 

By  this  means  I  found  the  German  spa  to  retain  a  little 
acidity,  even  here  at  London ;  but  more  than  one  of  our 
own  ferruginous  springs  did  not,  even  upon  this  trial,  appear 
to  have  any. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  814. 


FE'RRET,  V.  )      Vr.Fant:  U.Ficmtto;  Lat. 

Fe'rret,  n.  f  Viverra.  Junius  says,  they 
are  thought  to  be  called  from  *wp,  fur,  whence 
some  name  them  furuncuU,  because  they  are 
animals  of  wonderful  subtilty  in  thieving  stores. 

"  Fr.  Fareter, — to  ferret,  to  search,  hunt,  boult 
out ;  pry,  look,  spie  narrowly  into  every  corner 
of,"  (Co'tgrave.) 

And  when  young  men  were  forbidden  boules,  and  suche 
other  games  :  some  fell  to  drinkyng,  and  some  to  feretli/ng 
of  other  mennes  conies,  and  stealvns  of  dere  iu  parkes,  and 
other  vnthriftines.— i/aH.  Hen.  nil.  an.  18. 

C>n.  Make  fast  the  doors,  for  fear  they  do  escape, 
Let's  in,  aadfeiret  out  these  cheating  rake-hells. 
CartKright.  The  Ordinary,  Act  ' 


I  But  that  a  book  in  worse  condition  than  a  peccant  soul, 
j  should  be  to  stand  before  a  jury  ere  it  be  born  to  the 
world,  and  undergo  yet  in  darkness  the  judgment  of  Rada- 
I  manth  and  his  colleagues  ere  it  can  pass  the  ferry  backward 
j  into  light,  was  never  heard  before. 
j  Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

I  A  number  of  horses  swam  after  the  ships,  haled  by  the 
bridle  raines  which  were  tied  to  the  poupes,  beside  those, 
which  being  sadled  and  bridled,  and  fitted  to  serve  the  men 


.4. 

ferrets  are  in  great  account  for  chasing  and  hunting  of 
Connies :  the  manner  is  to  put  them  into  their  earths,  which 
within  ground  have  many  waies  and  holes  like  mines,  and 
thereupon  these  creature  are  called  Cuniculi:  and  when 
they  are  within,  they  so  course  the  poore  Connies  from  out 
of  their  earth,  that  they  are  soon  taken  above  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  their  holes.— fl'oHanrf.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  55. 

I  am  a  Lord  of  other  geere  !  this  fine 

Smooth  I!av.son  Cub,  the  voung  Grice  of  a  Gray: 

Twa  tynie  Urshins,  and  this  ferret  gay. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

I  know  many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  Rabbles  in 
these  studies,  have  scarce  saluted  them  from  the  strings, 
and  the  title-page ;  or  to  give  them  more,  have  bin  but  the 
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!  England,  b.  i. 


T  ordered  the  proper  officer  of  my  court  to  ferret  them  out 
.it  then  respective  caves,  and  bring  them  before  me. 

Taller,  No.  131. 
From  earn  low  passion,  Irora  each  low  resort, 
The  thieving  alley,  nay,  the  righteous  court. 
From  Bertie's,  Almacks',  Arthur's,  and  the  nest 
Where  Judah's  ferrets  earth  with  Charles  unblest ! 

Langhorn.  The  Country  Justice,  pt.  ii. 

FF.'RRULE.      From  the  I,at.   Ferrmn,   iron. 
"  Fr.  Virole, — an  iron  ring  put  about  the  end  of  a 
staff,  &c.  to  strengthen,  and  keep  it  from  riving,"  : 
(Cotgrave.)  j 


So  forth  thev  rowed;  and  thSLt  fern/-man 

With  his  stiffe  oars  did  brush  the  sea  so  strong. 
That  the  hoare  waters  from  his  frigot  ran. 
And  the  light  bubles  daunced  all  along. 
While  the  salt  brine  out  of  the  billows  sprong. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
e,  carriage,  (tc. 

C.25. 


But  no  one  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  her  admira- 
tion so  much  as  the  accomplished  Phaon,  a  young  man  of 
Lesbos;  who  is  said  to  be  a  kind  ai  ferry-man,  and  thence 
fabled  to  have  carried  Venus  over  the  stream  in  his  boat, 
and  to  have  received  from  her  as  a  reward,  the  favour  of 
becoming  the  most  beautiful  man  in  the  world. 

Fawkes.  The  Life  of  Sappho. 

The  next  thing  observable  is  the  ferry-man,  Charon  ;  and 
he  the  learned  well  know,  was  a  man  of  this  world,  an 
Egvptian  of  a  well-known  character. 

Warhurton.    The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

FE'RTILE,  <7^/.  A  Vv.  Fertile ;  It.  Fertile ; 
Fe'rtileness.  '  I  Sp.  Fertil;  Lat.  Fertilis, 
Feeti'lit-^te.  S-({rom  ferre,  to  bear;)  by 
Ferti'lity.  I  corrupt  usage,  that  can  or 

Fertili'ze,  v.       j  may  bear  ;   properly,   that 

can  or  may  be  borne.     Feltham  uses  fertile  as  a 

verb. 

That  can  or  may  bear  or  produce ;  productive ; 

generally,  with  a   subaudition  of  abundance  or 

plenteousness. 

For  neyther  was  the  ayre  more  temperate  in  all  the 
world  than  in  Asia,  nor  the  soyle  more  fertile,  nor  more 
plentie  of  fayre  and  pleasaunt  cyties. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  160. 

He,  according  to  the  ferlilcness  of  the  Italian  wit.  did  not 
only  afford  us  the  demonstration  of  his  practice,  but  sought 
to  enrich  our  mind  with  the  contemplarion  therein. 

Sidney.  The  Defence  of  Poesy. 

The  Belgies  for  the  most  part  were  deseeded  of  Ger- 
manes.  who  passing  the  Rhine  time  out  of  mind,  and  set- 
ling  themselnes  there  bycause  of  the  fertillitye  of  the  soyle, 
draue  out  ye  Galles  that  dwelt  there  before. 

Goldinge.  Ca'sar,  fol.  46. 

Now  to  certifie  you  of  the  fertilitie  and  goodnesse  of  the 
countrej-,  you  shall  vnderstand  that  I  haue  in  sundry  places 
sowen  wheate,  barlie.  rie,  oates,  beanes,  pease,  and  seedes 
of  herbs,  kernels,  plumstones,  nuts,  all  which  haue  pro- 
spered as  in  England.— ifaci/Mi/?.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

But  then  again,  he  that  hopes  too  much,  shall  cozen  him- 
self at  last;  especially,  if  his  industry  goes  not  along  to 
fertile  it.— Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  61. 


And  in  the  stead  of  their  eternal  fame 

W;is  the  cool  stream  that  took  his  endless  name. 

From  out  the  fertile  hoof  of  winged  steed. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  2. 

A  cock  will  in  one  Aiy  fertiliiale  the  whole  racemation  or 
cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  for  many  weeks 
after.— Broics.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  28. 


The  fields,  which  answer'd  well  the  ancient's  plough. 
Spent  and  out  worn,  return  no  harvest  now  ; 
In  barren  age  wild  and  unglorious  lie 

And  boast  of  past  fertility  ; 
The  poor  relief  of  present  poverty. 

Cowley.   To  Mr.  Hoibs. 
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We  may  say  of  this  unhappy  fecundity,  that  our  eaitii 
needs  no  rain  to  fall  upon  it,  that  is,  no  external  provoca- 
tion to  fertilize  it,  there  riseth  a  mist  out  of  itselfe  that 
watereth  it.  to  wit,  our  innate  prrversity. 

Mountague.  Devaute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  2.  9.  1. 
Superstition  may  seem  in  the  name  (saint-foim,  or  holy 
hay  ;)  but  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  but  good  husbandry' 
in  the  sowing  thereof,  as  being  found  to  It  a  great  fertilizer 
of  barren  ground.— PiiHer.  Worthies.  Kent. 
Her  [Mantua]  mighty  walls,  illustrious  founders  grace. 
Of  diff'rent  countries,  and  a  difi'erent  race. 
Three  tribes  distinct  possess  her  fertile  lands, 
And  four  fair  cities  every  tribe  commands. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  x. 
The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  invention ; 
the  fertility  in  the  fancy ;  and  the  accuracy  in  the  expres- 
sion.—Zlri/rfpn.  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree  ; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  0.  4. 
The  foe.  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  never  fights  in  vain. 

Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

Id.  K.  c.i. 

Fe'rila         V      ^^*'  ■^*"'''''  ^  feriendo,  from 
Fe'rllar.     /beating  or  striking. 

The  eye  of  the  parent,  and  the  ferule  of  the  master,  is  all 
too  little  to  bring  our  sonnes  to  eood. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Censure  of  Travel. 

What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at 
school,  if  we  have  only  escap'd  the  ferular,  to  come  under 
the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur.— il/!7/on.  Unlicensed  Printing. 

The  generous  nature  likes  himself  then  the  worst,  when 
he  must  appear  a  pedagogue  with  a  rod  or /crw/a  ever  in  his 
hand,  the  good  inclination  is  soonest  wonue  by  fair  and 
civill  dealings.— Pe/Mam,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  40. 

If  I  had  leisure,  or  that  if  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  could 
reckon  up  so  many  barbarisms  of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as 
If  you  were  to  be  chastiz'd  for  them  as  you  desene,  all  the 
school  boys' /erw/"S  in  Christendome  would  be  broken  upon 
you.— Millon.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

It  may  be  he  thinks  of  those  ancient  ferule-fingred  boy- 
popes  ;  one  of  the  Benedicts,  a  grave  father  of  tciine  yeeres 
old;  or  John  the  thirteenth,  an  aged  stripling  of  ninfeene. 
Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie. 

FE'RVENT.  ^  Fr.  Fervent;     U.  Fervente ; 

Fe'rvenct.          I  Sp.  Herviente ;    Lat.  Fe.rveiis, 

Ff.'rvently.       I  from  Fervere,  to  warm,  to  be 

Fe'rventness.    >  or  cause  to  be  warm  ;  (of  un- 

Fe'rvid.              I  certain  origin. ) 

Fe'rvidness.       I  Warm,    glowing,    burning, 

Fe'rvolr.  )  ardent. 

What  euer  it  be,  yt  me  hath  thns  purchased 
Wening  hath  not  deceiued  me  certain 
But  feruent  loue.  so  sore  hath  me  ychased 
That  1  vnware,  am  casten  in  your  chaine. 

Chaucer.  La  Belle  Dame  sam  Mercie. 
Min  hart  welkneth  thus  sone.  anon  it  riseth 
Now  hotte,  now  cold,  and  eft  in  feruence. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 


For  so  sone  as  by  oueriong  continuyng  in  that  dulnesse  of 
prayer,  the  feruentnes  therof  &  deuorion  is  once  cokle  in  our 
myndes,  we  do  forthwith  lose  the  inwarde  consolation  of  our 
myndes.whiche  that/err/encie  of  deuotion,  not  beyng  utterlye 
extynguyshed,  wrought  and  preserued  in  vs. 

Fisher.  On  Prayer. 

The  ryuer  of  Cydnus  spoken  of  before,  dyd  runne  through 
thys  cytte  where  the  kynge  arryued  about  niyrtd  ■ye,  yt 
beynge  in  the  sommer  season,  what  time  the  iieat  ys  lio 
where  more  feruent  than  in  that  countrey. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curfius,  fol   27. 

For  those  Christians,  that  were  conuerted  fro  the  heailie, 
in  the  whole  world,  dyd  imhrace  &  receyue  the  Gospel,  very 
desyrously  &  feruently  framing  theyr  l>-ues  in  euery  con- 
dicion  ther  after. —  Udal.  Reuelalion,  c.  7. 

Come  vnto  me  with  fayth  and  aske  in  the  ferucninesse  of 
soule. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i.  sig.  G  3. 

Our  lorde  then,  as  he  sometime  dydde  in  other  thingis. 
louche  and  temper  the  zeale  of  Peter  thorow  Jeruoure  and 
hete  somwhat  vndiscrete.— Sir  r.  JIf  ore.   Workes,  p.  1316. 

Where  the  mind  was  to  be  edify'd  with  solid  doctrine,  there 
the  fancy  was  sooth'd  with  solemn  stories :  with  less  fer- 
vencii  was  studied  what  Saint  Paul  or  Saint  John  had  writ- 
ten than  was  listen'd  to  one  that  could  say  here  he  taught, 


here  he  stood,  this  was  hi 


Milton.  OJPreltttical  MpitcojKMy. 
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Ev'n  at  the  point  of  parting  they  unfold 

Wifh/ervant  zeal,  how  only  he  rely'd 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  precious  death 

Of  his  Redeemer.  _     ,    .^ 

Daniel.  On  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Even  so  many  there  be  who  conceive  pleasure  in  philoso- 
phy, and  make  semblance  as  if  they  had  a  fervent  desire  to 
the  study  thereof;  but  if  it  chance  that  they  be  a  little 
retired  from  it  by  occasion  of  other  businesse  and  affaires, 
the  first  affection  which  they  tooke  unto  it  vanisheth  away, 
and  they  can  well  abide  to  be  without  philosophy. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  204. 

They  were  cloyed  with  God,  while  he  was  perpetually 
resident  with  them,  now  that  his  absence  had  made  him 
dainty,  they  cleave  to  him  fervently,  and  penitently  in  his 
retume.— £p.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Remove  of  the  Ark. 

^n\\\e  she  seemed  to  hang  upon  a  cross  as  it  were  by  the 
ferucntnesse  of  hir  praier,  she  much  comforted  the  rest  of 
the  saints.— J'ox.  Martyrs,  ■^.■ii.  The  first  Persecutions. 

For  Chaos  heard  His  voice  :  Him  all  His  traine 

Follow'd  in  bright  procession  to  behold 

Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  His  might. 

Then  staid  ih^  fervid  wheels.— il/ii/o«.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vii. 

And  whilst  together  merry  thus  they  make, 

The  sun  to  west  a  little  'gan  to  lean, 
Which  the  \sXe  fervour  soon  again  did  stake, 

When  as  the  Nymphs  came  forth  upon  the  plain. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  9. 

Consulting  secret  with  the  blue-ey'd  maid, 
Still  in  the  dome  divine  Ulysses  stay'd : 
Revenge  mature  for  act  iuflam'd  his  breast, 
And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  address'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

Even  David  himself  was  fain  to  call  upon  his  soul  with 
repeated /eifency,  and  excite  every  faculty  within  him,  "  to 
bless  the  Lord,  who  had  forgiven  his  iniquities,  and.redeemed 
his  life  from  destniction,  and  crowned  hira  with  loving 
liiadness  and  tender  mercies." 

Bates.  Mr.  D.  Ctarkson's  Funeral  Sermon. 

I  told  him  the  Church  had  appointed  an  office  at  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  and  I  must  use  that :  and  he  said,  yes, 
lie  chiefly  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  wherein  he 
joined  withgreat/cncHCi/ and  devotion.  „     „  .,      , 

Pari.  Hist.  Chas.ll.  an.  12.  Let.  from  Dr.  Bndcock. 

Ah  me  !  the  sweet  infiis'd  desires, 
The  fervid  wishes,  holy  fires. 
Which  thus  a  melted  heart  refine, 
Such  are  his,  and  such  be  mine. 

Parnell.    The  Happy  Man. 

For  though  the  person  [Malchus]  was  wholly  unworthy  of 
so  gracious  a  cure  ,  vet  in  the  account  of  the  meek  Lamb  of 
God  it  was  a  kind  of  injury  done  to  him  by  the  ferridness 
of  St.  Peter,  who  knew  not  yet  what  spirit  he  was  of,  and 
that  his  master's  kingdom  was  I    '    "■"  " 

As  down  the  hill  I  solitary  go. 
Some  power  divine,  who  pities  human  woe 
Sent  a  tall  stag,  descending  from  the  wnntl. 
To  cool  his  fervour  in  the  crystal  flood 
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Hon 


Odyssey, 


The  Poet  cannot  always  fill  himself  with  inspiration,  nor 
the  Philosopher  with  his  clear  discernment  of  abstracted 
Truth,  nor  the  Religious  man  with  his  ardours  and  trans- 
ports ;  therefore  the  want  of  a  fervent  faith  and  glowing  zeal 
is  not  so  much  the  mark  of  reprobation,  as  a  present  indis- 
position of  the  organs.  

Search.   The  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  lu.  c.  26. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now.  Byron.  Stanzas,  s,  5. 

Whither,  Simichidas,  so  fast  away. 
Now  when  meridian  beams  inflame  the  day  ! 
Now  when  green  lizards  in  the  hedges  lie. 
And  crested  larks  forsake  the  fervid  sky. 

Faivkes.  Tiie  Idytliums  of  Theocritus,  Idyl.  7. 

Thus  while  she  spoke,  her  eye,  sedately  meek, 
Look'd  the  pure  fervour  of  maternal  love. 

Beattie.  The  Judgment  of  Paris. 

FE'SCENNINE,  «.">        Lat.     Fescennini,      a 
Fe'scennine,  adj.        J  Fescinid,  Hetrurise  civi- 
tate. 

See  the  quotation  from  Ciusius. 

Their  fescennin  and  Atellan  way  of  wit  was  in  early  days 
prohibited,  and  laws  made  against  it,  for  the  publick's  sake, 
and  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  such  licen  ■ 
tiousness  having  been  found  in  reality  contrary  to  the  just 
liberty  of  the  people. 

Shaftesbury.    Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  u. 

Besides  these  hymns,  the  Romans  had  their  fescennine 
fertes,  so  called  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Campania. 
Sbe/  WSt9  &  liin4  of  iBlptQInp^^'s^  ftBd  jnatle  up  qi  Ioit  wit, 


and  scurrilous  jests,  such  as  the  ignorant  clowns  and  < 
people  may  be  imagined  capable  of  making,  at  their  feasts, 
upon  getting  in  their  harvest. 

Crusius.  Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets,  Introd. 

Satire,  in  its  origin,  I  mean  in  the  rude  fescennine  farce, 
from  which  the  idea  of  this  poem  was  taken,  was  a  mere 
extemporaneous  jumble  of  mirth  and  ill-nature. 

Hard.  On  Epistolary  Writings. 

FE'SCUE.     See  Festue. 

FE'STAL.        "I       Fr.  and  Sp.  Jes/iya/;  Lat. 

Fe'stival,  h.       j  Festus,  festivus.     See  Feast. 

Fe'stival,  arlj.    >     Mr.  Gifford  thinks  that  in 

Fe'stive.  I  the  expression/esiiuaJ  crceed- 

Festi'vity.  J  ings,  Massinger  alludes  to  a 
dish  in  addition  to  the  regular  dinner,  which  at 
the  Middle  Temple  still  ret&ias  the  name  of  Ex- 
ceedings. 

How  many  fesiiuall  hygh  dayes  to  wccship  taints  haue 
thei  made  themselues  to  call  poore  men  Srom  their  daily 
labours  and  lucre  to  serue  their  idle  belys. 

Joye.  E.xposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

Aristomenes  of  Messene,  a  good  and  iust  m.-m,  when  he 
had  conquered  the  Lacedemonians,  on  a  time  as  thej  kept  a 
festinite  in  the  night,  called  Hiacynthina,  tooke  away  fifteen 
maidens,  that  were  playing  in  company  there,  &  fled  away 
by  night  with  them. 

rives.  Tlie  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 

■Wherein  were  many  tables  faire  dispred. 
And  ready  diglit  with  drapets  fesiiuall 
Against  the  viands  should  be  ministred. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qaeene,  h.  ii.  c.  9. 
Mess.  Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city, 
And  as  the  gates  I  enter'd  with  sun-rise, 
The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaim'd, 
Through  each  high  street.— ilfj7(0H.  Samson  Agonisles. 

Thou  unthankful  wretch. 

Did  our  charity  redeem  thee  out  of  prison, 
(Thy  patrimony  spent,)  ragged  and  lousy, 
Wheu  the  sheriff's  basket,  and  his  broken  meat. 
Were  your  festival-exceedings  !  and  is  this 
So  soou  forgotten. 

Massinger.   The  Cily  Madam,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Looks  thou  shouldst  wear  more  grave  and  sad 

Than  Hector's  wife  or  mother  had : 

Never  at  Comedies  appear ; 

All  festive  jollities  forbear, 

And  whate'er  else  doth  laughter  cause. 

And  the  clos'd  lips  asunder  draws. 

Sherburne.  Martial,  lib.  «.  Epig.  41. 

In  the  ancient  Church  when  on  daj's  o{  festivities  men 
began  to  adorn  themselves  sumptuously  to  show  their  pride, 
not  to  honour  the  day,  and  fared  deliciously  to  surfeiting 
and  drunkenness,  the  fathers  did  not  thereupon  forbid  what 
before  they  allowed,  hut  thought  to  reduce  them  from  that 
pride  and  luxury. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  054. 

Hence  Theodoret  writes,  that  the  Christians  of  his  time 
instead  of  solemnizing  the  festivals  of  Love  and  Bacclius, 
did  celebrate  the  festicitips  of  Peter,  and  Paul. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  viii.  sc.  3. 
Whether  your  life  in  sorrows  pass 

And  sadly  joyless  glide  away ; 
A^Tiether  reclining  on  the  grass 

Vou  bless  with  choicer  wine  the  festal  d.iy. 
Francis.  Horace,  I 


Ode  3. 


The  Romans  also,  as  nature  is  the  same  in  all  places, 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  these  Grecian  demi-gods,  nor 
had  any  communication  with  Greece,  yet  had  certain  young 
men,  who,  at  their  festivals,  danced  and  sung  after  their 
uncouth  manner  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse,  which  they  called 
Sattu-nian.— Drj^ifcH.  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

When  the  day  crown'd  with  rural  chaste  delight. 
Resigns  obsequious  to  the  festive  night ; 
The  festive  night  awakes  th'  harmonious  lay. 

Somervile.    The  Chase. 

The  king  also  ordered  his  [Beckett's]  name  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  kalendar,  and  the  office  for  his  festivity  to  be 
dashed  out  of  all  breviaries. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Beformation,  an.  1,538. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 
Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound  ; 

While  deep  remembrance  pours  to  worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

Byron.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker. 
He  hears 

The  merry  voice  of  festival  delight 

Saluting  the  return  of  morning  bright 

With  matin-revels,  by  the  mid  day  hours 

Scarce  ended.  West.  Education. 
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Much  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Roman  drama, 
which,  we  are  told,  had  its  rise  in  the  unrestrained /ci/ioi^y 
of  the  rustic  youth.— Hurd.  Kotes  on  the  Art  vf  Poetry. 

FE'STER,  u.  ■)     Of  unknown  etymology.   Pcr- 

Fe'stry,  adj.    S  haps  connected  with  the   Fr. 

Flaistrir,  which  Cotgrave  interprets,  to  burn  in 

the  hand  or  eare,  to  brand  on  the  forehead,  to 

mark  for  a  rogue,  with  a  hot  iron. 

To  putrefy,  to  suppurate ;  to  generate  corrupt 
or  ^■irulent  matter ;    (tnet. )  any  virulent  sensa- 
tions. 
O  calcars  dreaming  heads  :  what  helps  her  vows,  and  pil- 
grim deedes, 
What  helps  her  temples  sought  ?  whan  soking  flame  her 

mary  feedes. 
This  while,  and  festring  deepe  in  brest  her  wound  the 
faster  breedes.— PAser.  Virgin.  ^Eneidos,  b.  iv. 

But,  for  excuse  hereof,  somewhat  to  salue  a  festry  mater, 
yee  tel  vs  a  longe  tedious  tale,  without  heade,  or  foote. 

Jewell.  Defence,  p.  622. 

One  day  as  he  was  searching  of  their  wounds, 
He  found  that  they  had  festred  privily ; 

And  rankling  inward  with  unruly  stounds. 
The  inner  parts  now  gan  to  putrify. 
That  quite  they  seem'd  past  help  of  surgery. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c,  6. 

Now  many  a  wounded  Briton  feels  the  rage 
Of  missive  flres  that  fester  in  each  limb. 
Which  dire  revenge  alone  has  pow'r  t'  assuage  ; 
Revenge  makes  danger  dreadless  seem. 

Congreve.  To  the  King.  On  the  Talcing  of  Namur. 

Yet  since  he  learn'd  to  wing  th'  unerring  dart; 
Much  cause  has  man  to  curse  his  fatal  art : 
But  most  have  I :  the  sun  has  wheel'd  his  round 
Since  first  I  felt  the  deadly  festering  wound 
Y'et,  yet,  I  fondly,  madly,  wish  to  burn. 
Abjure  indifference,  and  at  comfort  spurn. 

Granger.  Tibullus,b.u.  EI.  5. 

If  your  peace  be  nothing  more  than  a  sullen  pause  from 
arms ;  if  their  quiet  be  nothing  but  the  meditation  of  re- 
venge, where  smitten  pride  smarting  from  its  wounds, /es/crs 
into  new  rancour,  neither  the  act  of  Heni-y  VIII.  nor  its 
handmaid  of  this  reign,  will  answer  any  wise  end  of  policy 
or  justice.— £«rte.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 


FE'STINATE.  ^      Lat. 

Fe'stinately.      \-fertim 
Feftina'tion.     J  fertis  s 


Imagii 


I  fondly  stoops 


Lat.  Festinare,  fcslim  sive 
progredi ;     hoc    est, 
fertis  sive    densis   gressibus, 
(Vossius  ;)  to  proceed  with  thick  or  close  steps ; 
with  steps  closely,  quickly  following.      And  thus — 
Quick,  hasty,  speedy. 

Aduice  the  Duke  where  you  are  going,  toa  most/(;s(i«af«- 
preparation :  we  are  bound  to  the  like. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Actiii.  sc.  7. 


Syu.  But  sweet  Frank,  when  shall  my  father 
Security  present  me  ? 
Quick.  With  all  festinalion. 

Chapman.  Eastward  Hoe,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

FESTO'ON.  Fr.  Feston,  (q.d.)  %&tt\imfestum 
aeufesliviim,  a  festal  o-c  festival  garland,  (Skinner.) 
Generally,  "a  garland,  bundle  or  border  of  fruits, 
and  flowers  ;  especially  in  graven  or  imbossed 
works,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Mliat  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sight  is  that  the 
vines,  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  reach  in  festoons 
and  fruitages  from  one  tree  to  another  planted  at  exact  dis- 
tances, forming  a  more  delightful  picture  than  painting  can 
describe. — Evelyn.  Memoirs.  Naples,  Jan,  1645. 

Here  is  a  vista,  there  the  doors  unfold. 

Balconies  here  are  ballustred  with  gold  ; 

Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halls, 

The  festoons,  friezes,  and  the  astragals. 

Dryden.  The  Art  rf Poetry. 

But  the  most  superb  monument  of  his  [Gibbon's]  skill  is  a 
large  chamber  at  Fetworth,  enriched  from  the  ceiling,  be- 
tween the  pictures,  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  dead  game, 
&c.  all  in  the  highest  perfection  and  preservation. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  Sfc.  vol.  iii.  c.  2-. 

FE'STUE,  or  ^       Dut.  Vaese;  Fr.  Festu!  Lat. 

Fe'scie.  I  Fesluca,  a  stalk  or  stem.   "  Fr. 

Fe'stucine.        (  Festu,  a.  feskue  ;   a  straw,  rush, 

Festu'coi's.  J  little  stalk  or  stick,  used  for  a 
Jesltue,"  Cotgrave. 

A  stalk  or  straw,  and  hence  used  for  a  wire  or 
stick  employed  by  schoolmasters  in  pointing  out 
letters  to  children  learning  to  read ;  also  for  the 
gnomon  of  a  sun-dial,  as  in  the  quotation  below 
from  an  old  Play. 


FET 

But  I  shall  afterward  anon  lay  it  afore  him  agayne,  and 
Bette  him  to  it  with  a  fcstue,  that  he  shal  not  say  but  he  saw 
it.— 5i>  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1102. 


•What  advantage  is  it  to  he  a  man,  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at 
school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula,  to  come  under 
the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur ; — Milton.  Unliceiisd  Printing, 


Herein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  a  festucine  or 
pale  green,  resembling  in  all  parts  a  locust,  or  what  we  call 
a  grasshopper. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

But  we  speak  of  straws  or  feslucous  divisions  lightly  drawn 
over  with  oyl,  and  so  that  it  causeth  no  adhesion  ;  or  if  we 
conceive  any  antipathy  between  oyl  and  amber,  the  doctrine 
is  not  true.— 7<i.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

FET,  i.  e.  Feat,  (qv.) 

For  Jamys  the  gentel  suggeth  in  hus  bokes 
That  feith  with  oute  fct  ys  feblere  than  nouht 
And  ded  as  a  dore  nayle.— i'i'ers  Ptouliman,  p.  22. 

The  Pope  after  certain  communications,  perceyuyng  hym 
in  all  poyntes  fyt  for  his  purpose  sent  him  anon  into  Ger- 
manye  wyth  hys  ful  auctoritye  (as  afore  is  specyfyed)  to  do 
hys  false  /e/.s  there,  and  to  bryng  that  styffe  necked  people 
vnder  hvs  wicked  obedyence.  whome  thev  call  the  holy 
Christian  beleue.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  p<.  i. 

And  told  me.  That  the  bottom  clear, 

Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 
Of  seed  pearl,  ere  she  bath'd  her  there 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet. 

Urai/ton.    The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 


FETCH,  r.  ^  In 
Fetch,  H.  \Fet: 
Fe'tcher.  (  Vai- 
Fk'tching,  71.  J  bring 


old  authors  also  written 
A.  S.  Feccan,  fet-ian  ;  Dut. 
adducere,  afferre,  to 
Fk'tching,  n.  J  bring  or  bear  to. 
Fetch,  the  noun,  is  applied  to  any  thing  fetched, 
or  sou^rht  for,  fraudulently.  And  thus,  a  deeeit- 
m\  triok  or  artifice. 

To  fetch,  implies  to  go  or  send  for,  and  bring  or 
carry  to,  back  to.     And,  generally, — 

To  draw  or  derive  ;  to  deduce,  educe  or  pro- 
duce ;  and  thus,  to  effect,  to  perform,  to  reach,  to 
arrive  at,  to  attain,  to  acquire. 

For  in  the  farreste  stude  of  Affric  geandes  while  fetle, 
Thike  stones  for  medycine,  &:  in  Yrlond  hem  sette. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  H6. 
Bcke  ther  was  non  fette,  ne  non  ther  after  fore, 
Hubert  his  croice  doun  sette,  &  William  theron  suore. 

R.Brunne,  p.20S. 


And  thereupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  821. 
And  right,  this  cursed  irons  wretche 
This  knightes  sone  before  him  fetche. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  674C. 
But  yet  amonge  full  pitouslie 
She  praied,  that  thei  nolden  dretche, 
Hir  husbond  for  to  fetche 
Forthwith  hir  fader  eke  also.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Thus  fortune  chaunged  her  copy  in  such  wyse,  that  they 
fetched  in  on  euery  side  and  slew  those  that  stoode  in  good 
hope  and  possibility  of  wynnyng  theyr  campe. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  63. 

Than  he  sayd  to  the  two  hurt  Scottes.  go  your  wayes,  and 
say  to  your  king,  that  Wyllyam  of  Montague  hath  thus 
nassed  through  his  boost,  and  is  gorag  to  fetche  ayde  of  the 
King  of  Englonde. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  77. 

He  fell  to  perswading  with  the  princes  of  Gallia,  calling 
them  backe  one  by  one,  and  exhorting  the  to  tary  still  in 
the  maine  land,  and  putting  them  in  feare  it  was  done  for 
some  further  fetch  that  Gallia  was  thus  robbed  of  all  her 
nobilitie  at  oace.— Goldinge.  Ceesar,  fol.  112. 


(Compar'd  with  thy  part,  then  snatcht  up)  nothing : 


First  the  kyng  with  her  had  not  one  penny,  and  for  the 
fetchyng  of  her  the  Marquis  of  Suffolke  demaunded  a  wholo 
fittene  in  open  parliament.— S'aH.  Hen.  VI.  an.  18, 
Ail  hardy  youth,  from  valiant  fathers  sprung, 
Whom  perfect  honour  he  so  highly  taught, 
That  th'  aged  fetch' d  examples  from  the  young, 
And  hid  the  vain  experience  which  they  brought. 

Davemnt.  Gondiiert,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
VOL.  I. 


FET 

!  Next,  the  word  politician  is  not  used  to  his  maw,  and 
thereupon  he  plays  the  most  notorious  hobby-horse,  jesting 

I  and  frisking  in  the  luxury  of  his  nonsence  with  such  poor 

I  fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  us,  that  no  antic  hobnail  at  a 
morris,  but  is  more  handsomely  facetious. 

I  Milton.  Colasterion. 

How  strange  a  rescue  from  the  sackage  of  an  enemy  had 
that  city,  that  by  the  leaders  crying,  back,  back,  when  he 
wanted  room  for  the  fetching  of  his  blow,  to  break  a  chain 
that  hindered  him,  was  by  misapprehending  the  word,  put 
back  in  a  violent  &ight.—FcUham,  pt.  i.  Res.  79. 

This  gentleman  thinks  he  has  a  fetch  for  that ;  he  sub- 
scribes not  to  the  truth  of  every  particular,  but  to  the  use 
only,  and  that  ■'  it  contains  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God." — iVaterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

I  will  only  add  here,  that  I  have  not  observed  in  any  of 
his  [Chaucer's]  writings  a  single  phrase  or  word,  which  has 
the  least  appearance  of  having  been  fetched  by  him  from  the 
south,  with  which  I  was  so  particularly  pleased,  both  for  the 
invention  and  the  moral,  that  I  cannot  hinder  myself  from 
recommending  it  to  the  reader. 

Tgrwhit.  Chaucer,  App.  to  Pref. 

Those  early  wise  men,  who  fctclied  their  Philosophy  from 
Egypt,  brought  it  home  in  detached  and  independent  placits ; 
w-hich  was  certainly  as  they  found  it. 

Warhurton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ill.  s.  4. 

How  they  have  done  it— such  as  have  a  mind 

To  know  their  fetches,  if  they  look,  may  find ; 

And  smile  thereat.— £wrom.  Critical  Bemarlis  on  Horace. 


FE'TID.  ^  Fr.Fetidc;  It  Fet, 
Fe'tidness.  >Fetidus,  from  Faterc; 
Fe'tor.         J  sius  thinks  that  it  may 


tido ;    Lat. 
and  Vos- 
may,  from  the 
filthiness  of  a  fetus,  be  thence  applied  to  any 
thing  filthy  or  nasty. 

Boyle  (  Works,  ii.  2.36)  has  a  marginal  direction, 
"  Way  of  taking  ofl'  the  fetidness  from  hartshorne, 
&c."  but  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  text. 
Filthj-,  nasty ;  having  a  foul  smell  or  stench. 

So  they  have  set  down  likewise,  that  a  rose  set  by  garlick 
is  sweeter  :  which  likewise  may  be,  because  the  more  fetide 
juyce  of  the  earth  goith  into  the  garlick,  and  the  more  odorate 
into  the  rose.— Bacon.  Naiurall  Historic,  §  481. 

Dogs  (almost)  onely  of  beasts  delight  in  fetids  odours, 
which  sheweth  there  is  somewhat  in  their  sense  of  smell, 
differing  from  the  smells  of  other  beasts.— /d.  lb.  §  833. 

They  having  now  a  congruity  only  to  such  foetid  vehicles, 
may  be  no  more  able  to  abide  the  clear  and  lightsome  ayi-; 
then  the  bat  or  owl  are  able  to  bear  the  sun's  noon-day 
beams.— Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

The  /a?/or  whereof  may  discover  itself  by  sweat  and  urine, 
as  being  unmasterable  by  the  natural  heat  of  man,  not  to  be 
dulcified  by  concoction  beyond  an  unsavory  condition. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

From  Ethiopia's  poison'd  woods. 

From  stilled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fields 

With  locust-armies  putrefying  heap'd. 

This  great  destroyer  [the  Plague]  sprang.— rAomson.  Sum. 

When  the  symptoms  are  attended  with  a  faitor  of  any 
kind,  either  in  the  urine,  mouth,  breath,  with  drought,  heat, 
hsemorrhage  of  the  gums,  or  of  any  kind,  such  a  disease  will  ] 
be  cured  by  acescent  substances,  and  none  better  than  whey 

Arhulhnot.  On  Diet,  c.  4.  , 


And  as  is  credibly  related  of  some  animals,  by  driving 
away  their  pursuers  by  an  intolerable  fcetor,  or  of  blackening 
the  water  through  which  they  are  pursued.— /</.  lb.  c.  19. 

FE'TLOCK,  in  a  horse,  the  joint  of  the  leg 
and  foot,  which  lochs  or  fastens  them  together, 
(q.  A.)  feetlochs.  Dr.  T.  H.  thinks  from  the  long 
locks  of  hair  that  grow  there. 

Yet  this  uneasy  loop-hol'd  goal. 

In  which  ye'are  hamper'd  by  the  fetlock. 

Cannot  but  put  y' in  mind  of  wedlock. — Hudib.  pt.ii.c.  2. 


Drijden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  v. 
But  first,  out-spent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  Prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed. 
And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane. 
And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein, 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed.  Byron.  Maxeppa, 

FE'TTER,  v.  '\  A.  S.  Feter-ian,  ge-feterian ; 
Fe'tteb,  7!.  I  Dut.  ye/erra, compedire, (q.d.) 
Fe'ttering,  n.  \  footer,  feeter,  as  the  Lat.  Pe- 
Fe'tterless.  j  dica,apedibus.  See  Enfetter. 
Fe'tterlock.  )  To  bind  or  fasten  the  feet; 
generally,  to  bind,  fasten  or  enslave, 
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He  did  tham  felire  wele,  streitly  &  right  hard 
S:  sent  tham  to  Carlele  vnto  Kyng  Edward. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  337 


And  forth  is  ladde  this  woful  yong  knight 
Unto  the  countre  of  King  Minos  full  of  might, 
And  in  a  prison  fettred  fast  is  he. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Ariadne, 

For  shortly  for  to  say.  this  Palamon 

Perpetually  is  damned  to  prison 

In  chaines  and  ia  fetters  to  ben  ded. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1345. 

Being  willed  to  say  his  minde,  when  silence  was  made  and 
his  bondes  losed,  he  [Emmenes]  stretched  forthe  his  hand 
fettered  as  he  was,  and  shewed  it  them  saying. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  74. 

And  therefore  he  made  a  chayne  or  fetters  of  wood  and 
put  them  about  his  necke,  and  prophesied  agayne,  and 
preached  that  they  should  be  taken  prisoners  &  led  captius 
into  Babilon.— fn/A.   Workes,  p.  167. 

Some  act  of  Love's  bound  to  rehearse 
I  thought  to  bind  him  in  my  verse ; 
Which  when  he  felt,  away,  (quoth  he) 
Can  Poets  hope  to  fetter  me  ? 

B.  Jonson.   Why  I  write  not  of  I,OV0, 

Wliere  wilt  thou  appeal?  power  of  the  courts  below 
Flows  from  the  first  main  head,  and  these  can  throw 
Thee,  if  they  suck  thee  in,  to  miserv, 
To  fetters,  halters.  Donne,  Sat.  5. 

Well,  this  disguise  doth  yet  afford  me  that 
Which  kings' do  seldom  hear,  or  great  men  use, 
Free  speech  :  and  though  my  state's  usurped, 
Yet  this  atfected' strain  gives  me  a  tongue, 
As  fetterless  as  is  an  Emperor's. 

Marston.  The  Malcontent,  Act  1.  sc.  4. 

And  truly,  when  they  are  ballanced  together,  this  order 
seemeth  more  an  infranchising,  than  a  fettering  of  our 
nature,  which  without  it  seemeth  rather  bound,  then  free  in 
revenge,  such  is  the  dominion  of  our  irritated  passions. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  15.  s.  1. 

The  said  Edmund  of  Langley  [Duke  of  York]  bare  also 
for  an  imprese  a  faulcon  in  o.fetter-locke,  implying  that  hee 
was  locked  up  from  all  hope  and  possibility  of  the  kingdome, 
when  his  brethren  began  lo  aspire  thereunto. 

Camden.  Remaines.  Xmpreses, 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret. 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 

To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

Dryden.  Absalom  Sf  Achitophel. 

How  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  this  sad  place  ? 

How  speak  to  thee  the  words  of  joy  and  transport  ? 

How  run  into  thy  arms  with-held  hy  fetters  ; 

Or  take  thee  into  mine,  while  I'm  thus  manacled 

And  pinion'd  like  a  thief  or  murderer? 

Congreve.  The  Mourning  Bride,  Act  ill. 

The  frequent  contemplation  of  this  world,  with  the  grace 
of  God  (always  at  hand  to  assist  the  honest  endea\oar8  of 
men,)  at  least  enable  them  to  break  their /e«e;'.!,  recover 
their  liberty,  and  return  again  into  one  fold,  under  one 
shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 

Warburton.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  33. 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetfer'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 
I  learn'd  to  love  despair. — Byron.  Prisoner  of  Chilton. 

FE'TTLE.  To  set  or  go  about  any  thing,  to 
dress  or  prepare,  (Ray.)  Fettle  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  a  diminutive  of  Fit,  ovfeat,  (qv.) 

Mr.  Brocket  sajs,  that  Fettle  is  used  by  Ascliam 
in  his  Toxophilus  as  a  noun. 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see 
All  scarfed  %vith  pride  colours  to  the  knee. 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate; 
And  now  he  gins  to  loath  his  former  state: 
Now  doth  he  inly  scorne  his  Kendall-greene, 
And  his  patcht  cockers,  now  despised  beene, 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  carre, 
But  sells  his  teme  indfctlelh  to  the  warre. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  S, 

When  you  [the  footman]  know  your  master  is  most  busy 
in  company,  come  in.  and  pretend  to  fct/le  about  the  room  ; 
and  if  he  chides,  say,  you  thought  he  rang  the  bell. 

Swift,  Directions  lo  Servants,  c.  3. 

FEUD.  A.S.  Fa-hth;  Dut.  Veele.  veede ;  Ger. 
Fede.  Spelman  says,  A.  S.  Fehlh,  inimicitia, 
a  Fah  ;  Ang.  Foe ,-  h'ostis,  iniraicus  :  and  Foe,  qv. 
(anv  one  hated,)  past  part,  of  fan,  to  hate. 

Hatred,  enmity ;  hostility,  quarrel. 


FEU 

Thus  is  all  inuertert,  many  lci"gs.  and  few  subjects  ;  none 
now  in  this  vncertaintie  paying  their  accustomed  tenths, 
intending  rather  mutuall  femls  and  battels  betwixt  their 
seuerall  Tribes  and  kindreds,  then  common  fldelitie  and  alle- 
giance.—i'urcAas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  vi.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Crowes  and  owles  are  at  mortall  feaud  one  with  another. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  74. 
Be  veii'd  the  savage  reigns  when  kindred  rage 
The  numerous  once  Plantagenets  devour'd. 
The  race  to  vengeance  vow'd !  and  when  oppress'd 
By  private  fmds,  almost  extinguish'd  lay 
My  quivering  flame.  Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.iv. 

Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's  brow. 

As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly /ei/rf, 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below. 


By, 

FEUD,  or 

Feod. 
Feu'dal. 
Feu'dality. 
Feu'dauy,  adj. 
Feij'dary,  n. 
Fel'datary,  or 
Fei^'datory. 
Feu'dist. 


Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1 . 
See  Fee,  and  Feoff. 
And  see  the  quotations  from 
Spelman,  and  Blackstone, 
infra. 

That  with  which  any  one 
is  feoffed  or  enfeoffed ;  any 
thing  granted  by  one  and 
held  by  another  upon  oath  or 
pledge  of  fealty  or  fidelity. 


Also  he  del}'uered  vnto  them  olde  auncyent  wrytynges 
aealyd  with  the  sealys  of  the  Kynge  of  Scottys,  and  of 
dyuerse  lordys  of  that  lande,  both  spyr.'tuell  and  temporall 
with  many  other  chartyrs  and  patenies.  by  the  whiche  the 
Kvnges  of  Scottis  obligid  theym  to  be  feodaryes  vnto  the 
crbwne  of  Englande.— fai(/(in,  vol.  ii.  an.  1327. 

As  certaine  of  the  lords  and  barons  were  busie  to  choose 
the  said  Ludowike  for  their  king,  the  Pope  sent  thither  one 
Gualo,  the  Cardinall  of  Saint  Martin,  to  staie  those  rash  and 
cruell  attempts,  charging  the  French  king  upon  his  alle- 
giance, that  he  with  all  power  possible  should  fauour,  main- 
teine.  and  defend  King  John  of  England,  his  feudarie  or 
tenant.— Fux.  Martyrs,  p.  230.  The  English  Nobilitti  against 
King  John. 

But  before  the  releasment  thereof,  first  he  was  miserablie 
compelled  (as  hath  beene  declared)  to  giue  ouer  both  his 
crowne  Sr  scepter  to  that  Antichrist  of  Rome  for  the  space 
of  flue  dales,  &  his  client,  vassale,  feudarie,  &  tenant  to  re- 
ceive againe  of  him  at  the  hands  of  another  Cardinal. 

Id.  lb.  p.  230.  King  John  resigneth  his  crown  to  the  Pope. 

A  feud  is  a  right  which  the  vassal  hath  in  land,  or  some 
immoveable  thing  of  his  lord's,  to  use  the  same  and  take 
the  profits  thereof  hereditarily:  rendering  unto  his  lord 
such  fcodal  duties  and  services  as  belong  to  military  tenure  : 
the  mere  propriety  of  the  soil  always  remaining  unto  the 
loti.— Spelman.  Feuds  *  Tenures,  c.  1. 

And  what  greater  dividing  than  by  a  pernicious  and  hos- 
tile peace,  to  disalliege  a  whole  feudary  kingdom  from  the 
ancient  dominion  of  England. 

Milton.  On  the  Articles  of  Peace  tinih  the  Irish. 

Yea  our  owne  King  John  being  z  feudatory  to  the  King  of 
France,  was  by  Philip  the  French  king  in  a'fuU  parliament 
there  (during  his  absence  in  England)  arraigned,  condemned 
to  death,  and  deposed  from  his  crowne  by  the  sentence  of 
his  peeres.  for  murthering  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  (then 
subject  of  France)  with  his  owne  handes. 

Prynne.  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  6ic.  pt  iv.  p.  13. 

The  one  as  he  was  Duke  of  Burgandy,  the  other  of  Bava- 
ria, both  which  countries  are  feudatory  to  the  empire. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  14.  s.  2. 
But  one  thing  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  no  King  of  Spain, 
nor  Bishop  of  Rome,  shall  umpire,  or  promote  any  bene- 
ficiary, ox  ffodatory  king,  as  they  designed  to  do,  even  when 
the  Scots  Queen  lived,  whom  they  pretended  to  cherish. 

Bacon.  Observations  on  a  Libel. 
I  call  it,  as  the  feudists  do,  jus  niendi  pr^dio  alieno  ;  a 
ight  to  use  another  man's  land,  not  a  property  in  it. 

Spelman.  Feuds  «•  Tenures,  c.  2. 
I  shall  only  request  of  him,  and  of  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  city's  council,  to  show  me  the  opinion  of  one  learned 
man  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  other  nation,  deliberately  de- 
livered upon  the  question,  that  fedatory  and  subordinate 
governments  cannot,  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  be  forfeited 
or  resumed. 

Stale  Trials.  The  King  and  the  City  of  London,  an.  1682. 

It  [the  constitution  of  feudal  was  brought  by  them  from 
their  own  countries,  and  continued  in  their  respective  colo- 
nies, as  the  most  likely  means  to  secure  their  new  acqui- 
sitions :  and  to  that  end,  large  districts  or  parcels  of  land 
were  allotted  by  the  conquering  general  to  the  superior  ofli- 
cers  of  the  army,  and  by  them  dealt  out  again  in  smaller 
parcels  or  allotments  to  the  inferior  oflicers  and  most  de- 
serving soldiers.  These  allotments  were  called /aprfw,  feuds, 
fiefs,  or  fees ;  which  last  appellation  in  the  northern  lan- 
guages signifies  a,  conditional  stipend  or  reward. 


FEV 

Accordingly,  we  are  indebted  to  this  act  of  his  [Cromwell] 
for  the  preservation  of  our  laws,  which  some  senseless 
assertors  of  the  rights  of  men  were  then  on  the  point  of 
entirely  erasing,  as  relickes  oi  feudality  and  barbarism. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Ihe  National  Assembly. 

The  granter  was  called  the  proprietor,  or  lord ;  being  he 
who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate  property  of  the  feud 
or  fee ;  and  the  grantee,  who  had  only  the  use  and  posses- 
sion, according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  was  stiled  the 
feudatoru  or  vasal,  which  was  only  another  name  for  the 
tenant  oi- holder  of  the  lands.-B/flc/Mione.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and 

even  originally  the  feudists  divided  the  lands  equally  ;  some 

among  all  the  children  at  large  ;  some  among  the  males  only. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

FE'VER,  t>.        A         Tr.Fiehure;    It.  Febbre  ; 
Fe'ver,  n.  I    Lat.  Febris,  afervendo,  {fer- 

Fe'verish.  I   veo,  ferbeo,  ferbis,  by  trans- 

Fe'verishness.    >  position  febris,)    quia  calida 
Fe'verous.  I   sit  totius   corporis    intempe- 

Fe'verousness.   I  Ties,  (Vossius.) 
Fe'verously.     j       a  hot  distemperature  of 
the  whole  body. 

■ And  God  on  hem  sendeth 

Feveres  other  fouler  hyveles.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  42. 
And  some  thou  saidest  haue  a  blaunch  feuere 
And  praidest  God,  they  should  neuer  keuere. 

Chaucer.  TroiUis,  b.  ii. 
Kfi'iier  it  [jelousie]  is  cotidian, 
Whiche  euery  dale  wol  come  aboute, 
■HTiere  so  a  man  be  in  or  axAc—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  r. 
Notwithstandynge  vnnaturall  or  supematurall  heate  de- 
stroyeth  appetite,  and  corrupteth  digestyon,  as  it  appears  in 
feuers.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii. 
And  feuerlike  I  feede  my  fancie  still. 

With  such  repast,  as  most  empaires  my  health ; 
■OTiich  feuer  first  I  caught  by  wanton  wyll 
When  coles  of  kind  did  stirremv  blood  by  stealth. 

Gascoigne.  Flmcers.  The  Passion  of  a  Louer. 
What  a  monster  man  is,  in  his  inebriations,  a  swimming 
eye.  a  face  both  roast  and  sod,    a    temulentive  tongue, 
clammed  to  the  roof  and  gummes ;  a  drumming  ear,  a  fea- 
vourcd  body,  a  boyling  stomnQh.—Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  84. 
My  virgin  thoughts  are  innocent  and  meek. 
As  in  chaste  blushes  sitting  on  my  cheek : 
As  in  a  fever  I  do  shiver  yet. 
Since  first  my  pen  was  to  the  paper  set. 

Drayton.  The  Lady  Geraldine,  to  tlie  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aereal  Spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  earth  ;  and,  with  low-thoughted  care 
Cnnfin'd  and  pestered  in  this  pinfold  here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 

Milton.  Comus. 
And  now  of  Lite  came  tributary  kings. 
Bringing  him  nothing  but  new  fears  from  th'  east. 
With  which  his  fev'rous  cares  their  cold  increased. 

Crashaw.  Sleps  to  ihe  Temple 
As  in  our  bodies  the  members  diseased  and  in  pain  draw 
humours  continually  unto  them,  and  all  the  corruption  of 
the  parts  neare  unto  them  flow  thither;  even  so,  the  tongue 
of  a  babling  fellow,  being  never  without  an  inflamation  and 
a  feverous  pulse,  draweth  always  and  g.athereth  to  it  one 
secret  and  hidden  thing  or  other. — Holland.  Plutarch,^.  160. 
Nor  [couldst  thou]  by  the  eye's  water  know  a  malady 
Desperately  hot,  or  raging  feverously.—DoBns,  Elegj'7. 
A  rage  of  pleasures  madden'd  every  breast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran  : 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  blest. 
With  joy  be  fevered ;  snatch  it  as  he  can. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2, 


Blackstone.  Commentar, 


The  grand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  all  feodal  tenure  is 
this,  that  all  lands  weie  originally  granted  out  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  are  therefore  holden,  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, of  the  crowu.— W.  lb. 


To  conclude  all ;  if  the  body  politic  have  any  analogy  to 
the  natural,  in  my  weak  judgment,  an  act  of  oblivion  were 
as  necessary  in  a  hot  distempered  state,  as  an  opiate  would 
be  in  a  raging  fever. — Dryden.   Absalom  S^  Achilopkel,  Pref. 
How  pleasant  is't,  beneath  the  twisted  arch 
Of  a  retreating  bower,  in  mid-day's  reign 
To  plv  the  sweet  carouse,  remote  from  noise. 
Secur'd  ot  feverish  heats.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Satiety,  perpetual  disgust,  and  feverishness  of  desire,  at- 
tend those  who  passionately  study  pleasure. 

Shaftesbury.  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 
My  old  Lady  Phelips  is  a  constant  water-drinker,  and  it 
hath  preserved  her  (as  she  conceives)  from  a  resort  oi  feverous 
heats  in  her  stomach.— Boj/e.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  386, 

Lay  me  reclined, 

Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 

Thomson.  Summer, 
Hart  I  from  yon  hall  as  headlong  waste  purveys, 

What  Bacchanalian  revels  loud  resound. 

With  festive  fires  the  midnight  windows  blaze, 

Anifever'd  tumult  reels  his  giddy  round. 

Mickte.  Sacred  to  the  Heirs  of  Radnor  Casllt. 
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Reolin'd  and  feverish  in  the  bath 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up, 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 
To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup. 

Byron.  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  0  Z 

O  !  what  a  wretch  is  he 

Wbose/ei''ro«5  life,  devoted  to  the  gloom 
Of  superstition,  feels  the  incessant  throb 
Of  ghastly  panic.         Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Actv.  eel. 

FEU'ILLAGE,  i.  e.  foliage,  (qv.) 

I  have  done  Homer's  head,  shadowed  and  heightened 
carefully  ;  and  1  enclose  the  outline  of  the  same  size,  that 
you  may  determine  whether  you  would  have  it  so  large,  or 
reduced  to  make  room  for  feuillage  or  laurel  round  the 
oval,  or  about  the  square  of  the  busto. 

Pope.  Mr.  Jervas  to  Mr.  Pope. 

FEU'ILLEMORT.  Fr.  Fettilk,  and  mart,  a 
dead  leaf. 

So  to  make  a  countryman  understand  what  feuiltemorte 
colour  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  'tis  the  colour  of 
tcither'd  leaves  falling  in  Autumn. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  iii.  c.  11.  s.  14. 

FEU'TER.  Mr.  Todd  says,  "  Made  his  spear 
ready."  The  phrase  is  in  the  Romance  of  King 
Arthur,  folio  edition,  without  date,  sig.  H  1,  "  They 
feicired  their  speares."  Old  Fr.  Feulrer.  See 
Fettle. 

All  which  when  Blandamour  from  end  to  end 
Beheld,  he  woxe  therewith  displeased  sore. 
And  thought  in  mind  it  shortly  to  amend  : 
His  speare  hefeutred,  and  at  him  it  bore  ; 
But  with  no  better  fortune,  then  the  rest  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

FEU'TERER.  a  dog  keeper;  from  the  Fr. 
Vautrier,  or  vant/rier ,-  one  that  leads  a  lime-hound 
or  grey-hound  to  the  chase,  (  Whalley. )  Cotgrave 
calls  the  Fr.  Vauttre,  a  mungrel  between  a  hound 
and  a  mastiffe.  And  see  Menage,  Le  Orig.  delta 
Lin.  Italiana,  in  v.  Veltro,  and  Du  Cange,  in  v. 
Canis  Vellris. 

■\Vhen  these  Pharisaicall  foxe  fewterers  commande  the 
therfore  to  worship  ymages,  or  to  crepe  to  crosse. 

Joye.  E.xposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

Kfexcterer 

To  such  a  nasty  fellow,  a  robb'd  thing 
Of  all  delights  youth  looks  for. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Actii.  sc.  I. 

If  you  will  be 

An  honest  yeoman-fewterer,  feed  us  first, 
And  walk  us  after. 

Hit.   Yeoman-fewterer! 
Such  another  word  to  your  govemer  and  you  go 
Supperless  to  bed  for't. 

Massinger.  The  Picture,  Act  V.  sc.  1 

Car.  Faith,  spending  my  metaU  in  this  reeling  worid 
(here  and  there  as  the  s^.'ay  of  my  affection  carries  me,  and 
perhaps  stumble  upon  a  yeoman-pheuterer,  as  I  doe  now. 
B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

FEW.  \  Goth.  Fauai :  \.  S.  Fea,  featca, 
Fe'wness.  (and  feawnesse ;  in  which  Junius 
thinks  that  traces  of  the  Gr.  riaupoi,  pauci,  are 
manifest ;  p  (ut  saepe)  omitted.  Sw.  Fae.  Mr. 
Tooke  has  produced  from  G.  Douglas  the  expres- 
sion (unusual  enough  to  modern  ears)  "  knefew 
menye,"  i.  e.  manij ;  to  show  that /eu'  and  many  are 
not  (as  is  generally  supposed)  in  meaning  opposite 
terms  and  contraries ;  "  many  means  mixed  or 
associated,  (for  that  is  the  effect  of  mixing,) 
subaiid.  Company,  or  any  uncertain  and  un- 
specified number  of  things."  And  feiv,  must 
restrict  or  restrain,  confine  or  limit  this  number, 
in  the  repetition  of  unity.  And  thus  to  denote — 
Confined,  limited,  narrowed,  small,  minute  ;  in 
number  or  quantity. 

So  faste  he  slowe  of  this  men,  and  to  gronde  caste. 
That  the  kyng  with  a  feme  men  hymself  flew  at  the  laste. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  IS. 


But  strayt  is  y=  gate,  and  narowe  is  the  way  which  leadeth 
vnto  life :  And  fewe  there  be  that  find  it. 

Bible,  1551.  Matt.  c.  7. 

A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three 
That  he  had  lerned  out  of  some  decree. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.&ii. 
If  I  may  gripe  a  riohe  msn 
I  shall  so  pul  him,  if  I  can 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stoundes 
Lese  all  his  markes  and  his  pounds,— /d.  Eom,  of  the  R, 


PIA 


i.^.b.ii. 

She  [Hope]  alway  smyl'd,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy-water-sprinkle,  dipt  in  deaw. 

With  which  she  sprinkled  fauours  manifold, 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  shew  ; 
Great  liking  vnto  many,  but  true  loue  lo  few. 

Spenser.  Faerie  auecne,  h.  iii.  c.  12. 

Dispersed  love  grows  weake,  and  feicjiess  of  objects  vseth 

to  u  liteaifections  :  if  Imt  two  brothers  be  left  alive  of  many, 

thev  think  that  the  loue  of  all  the  rest  should  survive  in 

them.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Cain  S;  Abel. 

Euc.  Doe  not  beleeue  it,  fewness  and  truth,  'tis  thus. 

Sltahenpeare.  Measure  fir  Measure,  Acti.  sc.  5. 
Of  all  we  read,  the  sacred  writ  is  best; 
Where  great  truths  are  in  feioe.it  words  exprest. 

IFatler.  The  Fear  of  God,  c.  2. 
Yet  these,  by  reason  of  their  fewness,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish from  the  numbers  of  the  rest,  with  wljojii  they  are 
embodied  iu  one  common  name. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Pref. 

As  to  fen-ness  of  the  executions,  and  the  good  effects  of 
that  policy.  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt.— B«ri-e.  Letter  to  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1780. 


"\  Skinner  says,  Esca,  sei 
>  pabulum  ignis,  q.d.  Lat.  Po 
)  cale;  Vr.Feu; — and  (Menage 


FE'WELL, 

Ff'ELLED. 

Fu'elleb.  )  cale ;  Ft.  Feu ; — and  (Menage) 

the  Fr.  Feu,  fire,  from  the  Lat.  Focus ;  asjeu  from 
jocus,  leu  or  lieu  from  locus. 

That  which  fireth  or  burneth,  which  kindleth 
fire  ;  which  inflameth,  which  contiimoth  fire  or 
flame. 


PIC 

!  is  Fortune  verely 


And  they  had  with  theym  theyr  youiige  ! 
f'/uiinced  the  vere  before  Mary,  doughter 
Berrey. — Berners.  Fruissart.  Croni/cle,  vol 


ne.  whohadde 
i  the  Duke  of 
.0.123. 


,  range  around, 
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which  may  be  from  A.  ,S.  Wicel-ian  -,  Dut.  ^Vl()(|lte^ 
leii,  vaoilliire ;  Sw.  Fjaecker,  hue  illuc  vagari  ;  to 
ramble  this  way  and  that. 

Varyinu,  changing,  unsteady,  inconstant ;  waver- 
ing, irresolute. 


The  21  day  we  departed  from  Ordowil  aforesayd,  trauelling 
for  the  most  part  ouer  mountaines  all  in  the  night  season, 
and  resting  in  the  day,  being  destitute  of  wood,  and  there- 
fore were  forced  to  vse  for  feu-ell  the  dung  of  horses  & 
camels,  which  we  bought  deare  of  the  pasturing  people. 

Hackiuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

It  happened  vnto  hym  also  fas  it  cannot  otherwyse  be) 
that  many  of  his  souldiers  which  were  gone  abrode  into  the 
■woodes  to  fetch  fewel  &  timber,  were  cut  shorte  by  the 
BOdeyne  approche  of  the  ennemyes  horsmen. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  p.  132. 
One  with  great  bellowes  gathered  filling  aire. 

And  with  forc't  wind  the  fewetl  did  inflame, 
Another  did  the  dying  bronds  repayre 
With  iron  tongues.— .S/iejwer.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

'Lm-e's  fnellers,  and  the  rightest  company 

Of  players,  which  upon  the  world's  stage  be, 

Will  quickly  know  thee  ! — Bonne.  Elegie  on  his  Mislris. 

If  the  passions  be  raging  and  tumultuous  and  constantly 
fuelled,  nothing  less  than  he  who  has  the  hearts  of  men  in 
his  hand  can  settle  and  quiet  such  tumultuous,  overbearing 
hurricanes  in  the  mind,  and  animal  oeconomy. 

Cheyne.  On  Health,  c.  6. 

But  first  the  fttel'd  chimney  blazes  wide  ; 
The  tankards  foam  ;  and  tlie  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

So  it  [a  huge  image  of  wood,  called  Darvel  Gratheren]  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  to  London,  where  it  served  for  fewet 
to  burn  Friar  Forrest.— .Burnrt.  Hist,  of  Reformation,  (1538.) 

To  retain  fire  unconsum'd.  Sir  H.  Plats  hath  obliged  the 
fucller.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  420. 

Hard-faring  race. 

They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  ev'ry  hedge. 

Which  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unqueuch'd 

The  spark  of  life.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

FE'WMET.     See  Fumet. 

FEY,  or  >      ;_,,  Faith. 
Fay.         S 


FEY,  V.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as 
fag,  (g  softened  into  v/.)     Sec  To  Fag. 

To  fey  a  ditch,  is  to  work  hard  at  it,  and  thus, 
to  cleanse  or  empty  it 

Such  muddy  deep  ditches,  and  pits  in  the  field. 
That  all  a  dry  summer  no  water  will  yield  ; 
By  feying  and  casting  that  mud  upon  heaps. 
Commodities  many  that  husbandman  reap.'!. 

Tusser.  June's  Husbandry. 

FI'ANCE,  a.  I    Fr.  Pkncer,  (^irfm dare. )   See 

Fi'ance,  n.       S  To  Affiance. 

To  give,  place  or  repose,  faith,  trust  or  credit ; 
to  trust,  credit  or  rely  upon  ■  to  bind  or  pledge  to 
the  faithful  performance  of;  particularly,  the 
marriage  contract ;  to  betroth. 


Howbeit.  the  Frenchemen  sayd,  it  coulde  nat  be  doone 
shortly  bicause  the  lady  was  so  yonge,  and  also  she  was 
fyansed  to  the  Duke  of  Bretayn's  eldest  son.— W.  lb.  c.203. 

FI'AT.  Lat.  Fiat,  imperative  of  Fieri,  to  be 
done. 

Spenser  writes  Fiaunt,  to  rhyme  with  graunt. 

Let  it  be,  or  be  it,  done.     Applied  to — 

An  order,  command,  decree,  (st.)  that  some- 
thing be  done. 

Nought  suffered  he  the  ape  to  give  or  graunt. 
But  through  h'ls  hand  alone  must  passe  the  finunl. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

What  wealth  in  souls  that  soar,  div 
Disdaining  limit,  or  from  place,  or 
And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
Th'  Almighty /a/  and  the  trumpet  sound? 

Young.  The  Complaint;  Night  6. 

FIB,  V.  \      Skinner  says  Fihbi/.  a  diminutive  of 

Fib,  n.    S  fable,  from  the  Lat.  Fabula. 

To  fib,  though  common  enough  in  speech,  is  \ 
not  so  in  writing. 

To  tell  falsities  or  falsehoods,  to  speak  falsely, 
to  lie. 

Wlio  shames  a  scribbler?    Break  one  cobweb  through. 

He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew ; 

Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 

The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satiies. 

How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible,  and  glib. 

From  holy  lips  is  dropp'd  the  specious  fib  .^ 

Which  whisper'd  slily,  in  its  dark  career 

Assails  with  art  the  unsuspecting  ear. 

Criticisms  on  the  Eolliad,  pt.  ii.  The  Lyars. 

FI'BRE.  ^       Vt.  Fibres;    It.  and  ,?p.  jFi'fira ,- 

Fi'bril.       >  Lat, Fiira.   A  finio,^fter.  extremus.  j 

Fi'brous.  )  (Scaligcr,   in  Varr.  lib.  iv.)      And  i 

Vossius  thinks  that  fibres  originally  denoted — rei 

cujusque  extremitates,  and  then  more  especially 

applied  to  the  liver  and  to  plants.     As  the — 

"  Fr.  Fibres, — the  small  strings  or  hair-like 
threads  of  roots ;  also,  the  fibers  or  threads,  or 
strings  of  muscles  and  veins,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

He  observes  God  in  the  colour  of  every  flower,  in  every 
ftne  of  a  plant,  in  every  particle  of  an  insect,  in  every  drop 
of  devf.—Glanvill,  Ess.  4. 

"Whereas  to  apply  Clrrist,  is  not  simply  to  take  him  into 
thy  thoughts  only,  and  to  think  thus  and  thus  barely  of  him, 
but  to  strike  forth  a  sprig  or  fibre  from  every  faculty  into 
him,  to  be  rooted  in  him,  to  draw  nourishment  from  him,  to 
digest  him,  to  give  up  thy  soul  to  him,  and  to  be  one  with 
him.  John,  xi.  56.— Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  65. 

There  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots,  fibrous  roots  and  hir- 
sute roots.  In  the  fibrous  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the 
earth,  and  therefore  putteth  downward. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §616. 

Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanc'd  to  fall, 
And  from  the  fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  ball. 
Drove  through  the  neck  and  hurl'd  him  to  the  pi: 
Pope.  H  -      - 

I  saw  Pefraeus'  arms  employ's  around 

A  well  grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground. 

This  way,  and  that,  he  wrench'd  the  fibrous  bands  ; 

The  trunk  was  like  a  sapling,  in  his  hands. 

And  stiH  obey'd  the  hent.—Bryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  sii. 

The  muscles  consist  of  a  number  o{  fibres,  and  each  fibre 
of  an  incredible  number  of  fibrils  bound  together,  and 
divided  into  little  ceMs.— Cheyne.  Phil.  Principles. 

Each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  how-strings,  when  relax'd  by  rain. 

The  erring  arrow  lanch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide. 

Byron.  Parisina,  s.  14. 
Hence  fermentation,  hence  prolific  power. 
And  hence  the  fibrous  roots  in  quest  of  food. 
Find  unobstructed  entrance,  room  to  spread. 
And  richer  juices  feed  the  swelling  sliuots. 

Dodslcy.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

FI'CKLE.     ^       Perhaps,  says   Skinner,  from 

Fi'cKLENESs.   Vthe  IjOt.  Faciiis,  i.e.   one  who 

Fi'cKLY.         J  easily  or  ficklt/,  and  for  weak 

reasons,  changes  his  opinion.     The  A.  S.  is  Ficul, 

78? 


Thy  loue,  thy  lande,  and  all  thy  gontilnes 

I  compted  small  in  niy  prosperitie. 

So  effated  I  was  in  wanlonnesse 

And  clambe  vpon  the  fichell  whele  so  hie. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide 

I  maruile  what  hath  moued  the  fijchle  heades  of  our  doc- 
tours,  so  earnestly  to  mayntayne  a  matter  bv  their  doctrin, 
of  so  moch  mischefe.— £a/e.  Apulugy,  Pref.  fol.  13. 

And  this  ioumeing  fro  place  to  place,  was  not  the  disease 
of  ficlenesse  or  of  vnstablenesse :  but  it  was  the  earnest 
aifeccion  to  doe  good  vnto  al  men. — Udat.  Luke,  c.  5. 

Wliicb  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 

And  love  of  things  so  vain  to  cast  away ; 
Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle. 
Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  OfMutabililie,c.8. 

It  will  concern  the  multitude,  though  courted  here,  to 
take  heed  how  they  seek  to  hide  or  colour  their  own  fickle- 
ness and  instabilite  with  a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing, 
and  their  fidelity  to  thy  better  cause,  to  which  at  first  so 
cheerfully  and  conscienciously  they  join'd  themselves. 


Milton 


Eikoa  Basiliki. 


ad,  b. 


Thus  winter  fixes  the  unstable  sea, 
And  teaches  restless  water  constancy. 
Which,  under  the  warm  influence  of  bright  days, 
The  fickle  motion  of  each  blast  obeys. 

Halifax.  On  the  Death  of  Charles  II. 

And  when  this  fickleness  was  laid  to  his  [Raphael!  charge, 
he  excused  himself,  that  what  he  wrote  before,  he  wrote  ex 
aliorum  mente,  and  ad  ingenii  exercitalionem. 

Slrype.  Memorials.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1832. 

Keep  up  that  spirit  still,  and  do  not  now 
Like  a  young  wasteful  heir,  mortgage  the  hopes 
Of  God-like  majesty,  on  bankrupt  terms, 
To  raise  a  present  pow'r,  that's  fickly  held 
By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people's  wilL 

Southern.  The  Spartan  Dame,  Act  i.  IC.  I. 

Wantons  on  fickle  pinion  through  the  skies  : 

But  fix'd  in  aim  and  conscious  of  her  power, 
Aloft  from  cause  to  cause  exults  to  rise. 
Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  as  she  flies. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  ii. 

When  he  [Lucas]  came  to  the  English,  he  painted  a  naked 
man  with  cloth  of  different  sorts  lying  by  him,  and  a  pair  of 
sheers,  as  a  satire  on  our  fickleness  in  fashions. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  ". 
The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various,— gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,— 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combin'd. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  3. 

Fl'CTION.  ^        Vr.  Fiction;    It.  Fizione .■ 

Fi'cTiots.  I    Sp.  Ficcion,  from  the  Lat. 

FicTi'Tiofs.  I   Fingere,  fictum.    See  Feign. 

Ficti'tiouslt.  V  A  portraiture  or  image, 
Ficti'tiousness.  j  (sc.)  of  a  likeness  or  re- 
Fi'cTivE.  I   semblance :  an  invention  or 

Fi'cTiLE.  )   pretence   (of  a  likeness  or 

resemblance,)  and  thus,  a  dissimulation,  a  giving 
or  displaying  of  a  false  appearance,  a  false  colour- 
ing. 

Fictile, — Lat.  Fictilis,  made,  worked,  maiiu> 
factured  (afigvlo)  by  the  potter. 

Men  say  they  haue  prescriptions 
Against  the  spiritual  contradictions 
Accompting  them  as  fictions. 

Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Colin  Clout. 


There  Persian  Magi  stand  ;  for  wisdom  prais  d ; 

Long  since  wise  statesmen,  now  magicians  thought , 
Altars  and  arts  are  soon  to  fiction  rais'd. 

And  both  would  have,  that  miracles  are  wrougiit 

Dacenant.  Gondibert,  b.  ii.  c 
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Among  other  tenents  of  the  first  times,  thejr  hold  the  ten 
Sibylls  to  be  fictitious  and  fabulous,  and  no  better  than  Ur- 
ganda,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  such  doting  bedlams. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  43. 

Beside  these  pieces  fictitiovsly  set  down,  and  having  no 
copy  in  nature ;  they  had  many  unquestionably  drawn,  of 
Inconsequent  signification,  nor  naturally  verifying  their 
intention.— Brotfn.  ridjar  Errours.  b.  v.  c.  20. 

And  therefore  to  those  things  whose  grounds  were  very 

true, 
Though  naked  yet  and  bare  (not  having  to  content 
The  wayward  curious  ear)  gave  ficlire  ornament. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  8.  6. 
The  fiction  pleas'd :  our  generous  train  complies, 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 
The  work  she  ply'd  ;  but,  studious  of  delay. 
Each  following  night  revers'd  the  toils  of  day. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxiv. 
With  fancied  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 

Matter  and  motion  he  [Man]  restraines  ; 
And  studied  lines  and  fictions  circles  draws. 

Prior.  An  Ode,  16S8. 

Mem.  See  where  the  master  villain  stands  I     Unraov'd 
And  harden'd  in  impiety,  he  laughs 
At  the  fictitious  justice  of  the  Gods, 
And  thinks  their  thunder  has  not  -nings  to  reach  him. 

Rowe.  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  Act  iii. 

Under  the  title  of  lyars,  are  primarily  comprehended  all 
idolaters :  that  is,  all  who  pay  religious  worship  where  it  is 
not  due  :  applying  themselves  to  false  and  imaginary  objects, 
whether  they  be  fictitious  Gods  or  fictitious  Mediators. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  122. 

The  letters  ascribed,  fictitiously  I  believe,  to  Sir  Thomas 

Fitzosborne,  are  rather  verbose,  and  in  the  composition  too 

elaborate,  but  in  other  respects  of  very  considerable  merit. 

Bcattie.  Elements  oj  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  4. 

Thus,  some  make  Comedy  a  representation  of  mean,  and 
others  of  bad  men :  some  think  that  its  essence  consists  in 
the  unimportance,  others  in  the  fictitiousness  of  the  trans- 
action.—iiomJ/^r,  No.  125. 

PIDDLE,  V.  ^      A.  S.  Fitheh.fidicula  ,-  fitheler, 

Fi'ddle,  n.        Xfidicen;    Dut.    Ved-ele :    Ger. 

Fi'ddler.  T  Fidel ;    Sw.  Fidel ,-    a  musical 

Fi'ddlino,  n.   )  instrument,     fidibus    tensum. 

The  Lat.  Fidicula  and  Ger.  Fidel  are  both  also 

applied  to  an  instrument  (ex  nervis)  of  torture. 

Ihre  thinks  that  this  instrument  and  the  name  of 

it  were  both  of  northern  origin ;  and  suggests  the 

Goth,  and  Island,  word  Fidra,  also  written  Fidla, 

s.xiAfitla,  as  the  parent  root. 

To  use,  to  play  upon,  a  fiddle  ,-  (met. )  to  play, 
to  trifle,  to  act  triflingly,  incflficiently. 

Fiddle  faddle, — i.  e.  fiddle  fiddle,  an  augmenta- 
tive or  emphatic  repetition. 

For  him  was  lever  ban  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  Philosopliie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 


And  Dauid  and  al  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the 
Lord  with  al!  maner  instrumentes  of  fyrre  woode,  wyth 
harpes,  psalteries,  timberelles,  fyddelles  and  symbals. 

Bible,  1551.  2Kinses,  c.  6. 

The  merye  noyse  of  thejTn  that  play  vpon  harpes,  lutes, 
and  fy deles,  shall  no  more  be  hearde  in  the  to  the  delyght  of 
men. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

Whether  thev  be  Jew  or  Greeke,  free  or  bounde,  fiiar  or 
fidler.— Barnes.  Workes,  p.  244. 

Ah  syrs,  woulde  ye  haue  the  common  people  come  to  the 
Generall  Councel  ?  Whom  meane  ye,  I  praie  you?  Tinkers 
and  tapsters,  fydlers  and  pypers,  such  as  your  ministers  be? 
Alas  poore  soules,  what  should  they  doo  there  ?  for  there  is 
no  tinkinge  nor  tippling,  no  fidlinye  nor  pypinge. 

Jewell.  Defence,  p.  600. 

And  certainly  those  degenerate  arts  and  shifts  whereby 
many  counsilours  and  governors  gaine  both  favour  with  their 
maisters,  and  estimation  with  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better 
name  Ihwn  fidliny;  lieing  things  rather  pleasing  for  the  time, 
and  graceful!  to  the  professors  themselves  ;  then  tending  to 
the  weale  and  advancement  of  the  state,  whiche  they  serve. 
Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  viii.  c.  3. 

As  her  wast  stands,  she  lookes  like  a  new  fiddle 

The  favorite  Theorbo,  (truth  to  tell  ye,) 

AVhose  neck  and  throat  are  deeper  then  the  helly. 

Corbet.  Iter  Borealc. 

He  sayes,  "  Sir  can  you  spare  me?"    I  said :  "  willingly." 
"  Nav,  sir,  can  you  spare  me  a  crowne  I"    Thankfully  I 
Give  it  as  a  ransom  ;  but  as  fiddlers  still, 
Though  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thrust  one  more  jigge  upon  you';  so  did  lie 
With  his  long  complementall  thanks  vexe  roe. 

Donne,  Sat.  4, 
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Ye  may  as  easely 

Outrun  a  cloud,  driven  by  a  northern  hlast. 

As  fiddle-faddle  so.— Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  i.  sc.S. 

And  that  sweet  tilting  war,  with  eyes  and  kisses, 
Th'  alarms  of  soft  vows,  and  sighs,  and  fiddle-faddle. 
Spoils  all  our  trade. 

Beaum.  §•  Flctch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  Xo  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 

Pope.  The  Diinciad  b.  iv. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long, 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist, /(frf/er,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Dryden.  Absolom  §■  Achitophel. 

Sometimes  your  hair  you  upwards  furl. 
Sometimes  lay  down  in  favourite  curl : 
All  must  through  twenty  fiddlinys  pass, 
Which  none  can  teach  you  but  vour  glass. 

King.  The  Art  of  Love,  ft.  xli. 

Is  not  this  indeed  the  great  work;  the  onely  necessary 
matter,  in  comparison  whereto  all  other  occupations  are 
mere  trifling,  or  unprofitable^cfti/i»i'  aboute  nothing. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

And  thst  somehody  else  would  have  been  fiddled  into  it 
again,  if  a  certain  treasonahle  Jacobite  tune  had  not  been 
timely  silenced  by  the  unwearied  pains  and  diligence  of  the 
aiministrat'ion.— Chesterfield.  Miscet.  Common  Sense,  IS. 

Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  Cossack'd  huntsman,  and  a  fiddling  priest! 
He  from  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue : 
Set  Paul  to  music  he  shall  quote  him  too. 

Cou'per.  Progress  of  Error. 

But  there  is  a  substitute  [for  dance]  in  this  country,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  a  hop.  We  all  know  the  alarm  which 
the  very  word  inspires,  and  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  calls 
forth  a  magistrate  to  dissolve  the  meeting. 

Windham.  Speech,  April  18,  1800. 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around. 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

Byron.  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story. 

FIDE'LITY.    )        Fr.  Fidelite;     It.    Fidellta ; 

Fide'le,  adj.  S  Sp.  Fidelidad ;  Lat.  Fidelitas, 
fidelis,  fides ;  homfidere,  and  this  from  Gr.  TliS-eiv, 
or  ■neid-eiv,  or  from  the  JEo].  IIittij,  for  iricrTts. 
The  verb  neiflftv,  ex  origine  significabat  lie/are,  to 
bind  ;  and  nio-ris,  fides,  quae  nos  persiiadendo 
lir/at:  that  which  by  persuasion  binds  or  attaches. 
It  is  applied  to — 

An  attachment  or  adherence  to  a  bond  or  obli- 
gation, to  any  obligatory  covenant,  engagement  or 
connexion  ;  an  observance  of,  a  regard  to,  good 
faith. 

We  not  only  made  his  [Pole's]  whole  family  of  nought, 
hut  enhanced  them  to  so  high  nobility  and  honour  as  they 
have  been  so  long  as  they  were  true  ani.  fidcle  unto  us. 

Hen.  VIII.  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt.  March  10,  an.  30. 

And  bad  me  bide  till  his  abilitie. 
Might  better  gwerdon  my  fidelilie. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruites  of  Warre, 

^V^lo  presently,  upon  so  good  report, 

Kelying  on  his  McnAs  fidelity. 
Conveys  himself  out  of  the  French  king's  court 

Under  pretence  to  go  to  Britany. 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  i. 

You  knowe  that  none  is  admitted  to  anye  degree  here  in 
Cambridge,  but  the  same  is  first  presented  to  the  Uice- 
chancelor,  and  to  the  Uniuersitie,  by  some  one  of  that 
facultie,  who  giueth  his  fideliti-e  fox  them. 

Whitgift.  Defences.  137. 

For  he  who  freely  magnifies  what  hath  been  nobly  done, 
and  fears  not  to  declare  as  freely  what  might  be  done  better, 
gives  ye  the  best  covenant  of  his  fidelity ;  and  that  his  loyal- 
est  afl^ction  and  his  hope  waits  on  your  proceedings. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Verbal  translations  arc  always  inelegant,  because  always 
destitute  of  beauty  of  idiom  and  language,  for  by  their /^/p- 
lily  to  an  author's  words,  they  become  treacherous  to  his 
reputation. — Grainger.  Advertisement  to  Elegies  of  Tibullus. 

The  sacrament  of  the  supper  is  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Let 
us  dispose  ourselves  for  celebrating  it.  by  taking  a  view  of 
the  rewards  which  await  the  faithful. — Blair,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  9. 
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So  at  this  booth,  which  we  call  Dublin, 
Tim,  thou'rt  the  Punch  to  stir  up  trouble  in ; 
You  wriggle,  fidge,  and  make  a  rout, 
Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out. 

Swift.  Dialogue  between  Mad  MuUMx  S/  Timolliy. 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 

Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 

His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 

Distinguish'd  every  feature  in't, 

The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the  fidge  in  all. 

Just  as  they  look'd  in  the  original. 

Id.  Tim  and  the  Fables. 
Tlie  poker  lost,  poor  Susan  storm'd. 
And  all  the  rites  of  rage  perform'd. 
As  scolding,  crying,  swearing,  sweating. 
Abusing,  fidget'ting,  and  fretting. — Smart,  Fable  4. 

Jesu  Maria!  Madam  Bridget, 

Why.  what  can  the  Viscountess  mean  ? 

(Cried  tlie  Square-hoods  in  woeful  fidget) 

The  times  are  alter'd  quite  and  clean. 

Gray.  The  Long  Story. 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 

Cou*per.  Conversation. 


\Lat.  Fidiicia,   from  Fides, 
faith.    (See  Fir 


FIDGE,  V.  ^  The  Sw.  Fika  is,- 
Fi'dget.  v.  1  quo,  citato  cursu  fcrr 
Fi'dget,  71.  j  or  fifi,  is  probably  th 
Fi'dgety.     J  as/rt(7,  and  feague,  (( 


The  Sw.  Fika  is,— tendere  ali- 
fcrri ;  but  fldr/e, 
the  same  word 

To  be  restlessly  active  ;  like  an  over-busy,  over- 
labouring person ;  to  have  the  quick,  unsteady 
motion  or  action  of  such  a  person. 


FIDU'CIAL. 

FiDu'ciALLY.         I  faith.    (See  Fidelity.)     Fi- 
Fidu'ci.\rv,  n.       (  delitas,  virtus  fidelium.     Fi- 
Fidl'ciary.  adj.  J  ducia,  —  constantia      fldem 
habentis,  (Gesner. ) 

Having  faith  or  trust,  trusting,  confiding  ; 
having  or  holding  upon  faith  or  trust ;  confi- 
dential. 

I  will  suppose  this  definition  of  faith  to  be  given  me 
(which  by  them  that  aflirm  good  works  to  be  an  eifect  of 
faith  is  ordinarily  given)  that  it  is  a  fiducial  assent  to  the 
promises  of  Christ.- ifnm7;io;;d.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  725. 

The  fiduciaric,  having  resolved  faith  to  be  the  only  ia- 
strumeut  of  his  justification,  and  excluded  good  works  from 
contributing  any  thing  toward  it,  proceeds  to  define  his  failh 
to  be  a  full  perswasion,  that  the  promises  of  Christ  belong 
to  him,  or  an  assurance  of  his  particular  election. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

This  servant,  if  he  aime  only  at  his  own  ends,  cherishes 
and  aggravates  the  divisions  of  a  family,  but  if  he  be 
sincerely  faithfuU  and  upright,  certainly  he  deserves  much, 
so  as  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  brethren  ;  or  at  least  to 
receive  a  fiduciary  administration  of  the  inheritance. 

Bacon.   On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  viii.  o.  2. 

Faith  causes  the  soul  fiduciatly  and  strongly  to  rely  and 
cast  itself  upon  God  in  prayer :  love  to  sin  causes  the  soul 
to  depart  and  fly  off  ftom  God. — South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  10. 

Augustus,  for  particular  reasons,  first  began  to  authorize 
the  fiduciary  bequest,  which  in  the  Roman  law  was  called 
fidei  commissum. 

Montesquieu.   The  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xxvii.  c.  1.  Note. 

FIE,  or>      Lye  observes,  "  that  Fian,  A.S.  is 
FvE.       )  Odisse,  to  hate;"  and  Tooke  asserts, 

that  it  is  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  A.  S. 

verb.     See  Foe. 


And  when  that  Pertelote  thus  herd  him  rore, 
She  was  agast,  and  saide,  Herte  dere, 
AVliat  aileth  you  to  grone  in  this  manere? 
Ye  ben  a  veray  sleper.  fy  for  shame. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  r.  14,8r8. 
I  will  not  tell  what  shrieks  and  cries, 
AVhat  angry  pishes,  and  what  fies, 
■\^"hat  pretty  oaths  then  newly  born 
'I'he  list'ning  taper  heard  there  sworn. 

CartwTight.  The  Ordinary,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Bnt  fie,  my  wand'ring  Muse,  how  thou  dost  stray  ! 
Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way. 

Milton.  At  a  Vacation  Exercise,  v.  53. 


F6EF.     See  Feoff. 


FIELD.    ^ 
Fi'elded.    I  - 
Fi'eldish.   f  I 
Fi'eldy.     )  1 


A.  S.  Feld;  Dut.  Veld;  Ger. 
Feld;  Sw.  Felt.  Helvigius,  inge- 
niously, says  Wachter,  derives 
from  fallen,  i.  e.  that  which  has 
fallen  by  lot,  because  the  ancients  divided  fields 
(agros)  by  lot.  And  hence,  says  Minshew,  the 
expression, — "  My  lot  has  fallen  to  me  in  a  good 
ground."  Somner,  perhaps  from  ■n-oX-fii',  colere 
ten-am.  Tooke, — "  This  word  by  Alfred,  Govver, 
Chaucer,  &c.  was  always  written  Feld.  It  is 
merely  the  past  part,  felled,  fel'd,  of  the  verb,  to 
fell,  (fcell-an,  be-fcel-aii.)    Field-land  is  opposed 
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to  wood-land ;  and  means,  land  where  the  trees 
have  been  felled,"  (Div.  of  Purleii,  ii.  41.) 

The  examples  given  below  from  Gower  are 
produced  by  Tooke,  and  he  observes  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  etymology,  that  in  the  collateral  lan- 
guages the  same  correspondence  subsists  between 
the  equivalent  verb  and  the  supposed  substantive. 
Ger.  Fellen,feld;  Dut.  Vcllen.  veld;  Dan.  Fceldcr, 
ftlt;  S\v.Faella,felt.     Field,  therefore,  is— 

Land  whose  trees  have  been  felled,  and  thus 
fitted,  prepared  for  cultivation  ;  tilled  or  culti- 
vated land  ;  producing  corn  or  pasture.     Again, — 

Cleared  or  open  land,  open  space,  ample  room, 
and  thus  fitted  for  armies,  battalions  or  battle  ; 
(met. )  for  action  or  execution.     And  a  field, — 

The  time  or  season  passed  in  the  field ;  a  cam- 
paign ;  the  events  of  a  field ;  a  battle. 

That  sole  by  hete  hym  tlio  echon,  prest  vor  to  be 
To  deye  rather  in  fcld,  than  the  batayle  fle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  125. 


And  if  God  clothith  thus  the  hey  that  to  day  is  in  the 
feeld :  and  to  morowe  is  cast  into  an  ovene  :  liow  ninch  more 
you  of  litil  teith.—Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  12. 

If  the  grasse  which  is  to  day  in  the  feltlr,  and  to  morow 
slialbe  cast  into  the  fornace,  God  so  clothe  :  how  much  more 
wyll  he  clothe  you,  O  ye  endued  wyth  lytic  faythe  ? 

Bible,  1555.  lb. 

A-ai  Jhesus  cam  doun  fro  the  hil  with  liem,  and  stode  in 
ajecldu  place,  and  the  cumpany  of  hise  disciples. 

Wiclif.  Lul;  c.  n. 

And  he  came  doune  with  them  and  stode  in  the  playiie 
felde  with  the  copanye  of  his  disciples.— iJ;4fc,  1551.  lb. 

But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yeres, 
That  feld  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  eres. 

Ckauccr.  The  Kniulttes  Talc,  V.  1524. 


In  woodes,  and  in  feldes  eke, 

Thus  robber)'  goth  to  seke, 

■Whereas  he  may  his  purchasfinde  Jd.  lb. 

And  robbeth  men's  goodes  aboute 

In  woode  and  felde,  where  he  goth  oute.  Id.  lb. 

My  mother's  maides  when  they  do  sowe  and  spinne, 
They  sing  a  song  made  ol  a.feluislie  mouse  : 

That  for  bicause  her  liuelod  was  but  thinne, 
■W'ould  nedes  go  see  her  townish  sister's  house. 
Wtjatt.   Of  the  Meane  and  Sure  Estate.   To  John  Poins. 

Likewise  I  caused  the  two  small  field-pieces  which  I  had 
left  me,  to  be  trimmed  in  such,  sort,  as  if  in  approching  to 
the  fort  they  had  not  cryed  that  it  was  Captayne  Eibault,  I 
had  not  failed  to  haue  discharged  the  same  vpon  them. 

Hacklmjt.  Voijages,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 
And  there-withall  he  fiercely  at  him  Hew, 

And  with  important  outrage  him  assayld  ; 
Who,  soon  prepar'd  io  field,  his  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equall  value  countervayld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
But  manhood  lost  and  number  wonne, 

The  Danes  they  got  the  fielde  : 
And  Osbret  dyed  valiantly, 
That  not  to  line  would  yield. 

iranter.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  21. 
Women  and  maides,  the  cruel  souldiers  sword 
.    Shall  perse  to  death,  and  sillie  children,  loe, 
That  playing  in  the  streetes  und  fields  are  found. 
By  violent  hand  shall  close  their  latter  day. 

Sackeille.  Ferrex  8,-  Porrex,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


Now  Mars,  I  pray  thee  make  vs  quicke  in  woi'ke. 

That  we  with  smoaking  swordes  may  march  from  hence 

To  helpe  our  fielded  friends. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  sc  4. 
Romeo,  good  night,  I'le  to  my  truckle-bed, 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep. 

/(/.  Romeo  S;  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
Some  departed  into  the  countrie  of  the  Heniikes,  other 
some  to  the  territories  of  the  Latines,  for  to  raise  booties 
and  make  spoile  :  leaving  behind  them  rather  a  competent 
guard  for  defence  of  the  campe,  then  a  sufficient  power  to 
maintain  a. field-fight.— Holland.  Liiies,  p.  U'9. 

The  Romanes  made  stay  in  the  enemies  land,  the  rather 
to  traine  them  both,  and  draw  them  to  afield/ii/ht. 

id.  lb.  p.  239. 

Though  all  the  Nine 

Might  well  their  hearts  and  heavenly  voices  join. 
To  sing  that  glorious  day. 
When  bold  Bavaria  fled  the  field, 
And  veteran  Gauls,  unus'd  to  yield, 
On  Blenheim's  plain  imploring  mercy  lay. 

Congreve.  Ode. 
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■What  God  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field. 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield  ; 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Uash'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  heaven. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

Architecture,  the  most  suitable  field  in  which  the  genius 
of  a  people,  arrived  at  a  superiority,  may  range,  seems  re- 
viving.—(Co/^ofc.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

FIEND,  w.        ^       Goth.F;(/o«*,.^««f7s;  A.S. 
Fi'endful.  I  Feoinl,  fynd :    Dut.  Viiande ; 

Fi'endlv.  VGer.  Fn«(/;  Sw.  Fiend:  from 

Fi'endish.  I  the  (ioih.Fig-an  :  A.S.Feoff- 

Fi'endishness.  J  an,  fean,  fian,  odisse,  to  hate, 
(Junius,  Wachter,  and  Ihre.)  Tooke,  also,  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  present  part,  of  the  verb,  fian, 
to  hate,  meaning  (subandi,  some  one,  any  one,) 
hating.     See  Fie,  and  Foe. 

A  hater,  (sc. )  of  good ;  and  thus,  a  worker  of 
evil ;  applied,  emphatically,  to  the  devil  and  his 
ministers. 

Cambinhoy  beres  liim  coy,  that/cwde's  wheip, 
Ther  with  craft  he  has  tham  rait,  it  may  not  help. 

R.Brunne,  p.2Sl. 


The  ymage  of  ypocricie  ymped  vpon  fendes.—Id.  Credc. 


And  Jon  answerde  and  seyde,  comandour,  we  sighen  a 
man  castinge  out  fcndis  in  thi  name,  and  we  han  forboden 
him  :  for  he  sueth  not  thee  with  ns.—lViclif  Luk,  c.  9. 

This  frere  bosteth  that  he  knoweth  helle, 
And,  God  it  wot,  that  is  but  litel  wonder, 
Freres  zndfendes  ben  but  litel  asunder. 

Chaucer.   The  Sotnpnotires  Prologue,  v.  "256. 
He  semed  frendly,  to  hem  that  knew  him  nouht. 
But  he  was  fcndly,  both  in  werk  and  thought. 

"  Id.  'The  Chauones  Yemannes  Talc,  v.  16,781. 

This  letter  spake,  the  queue  delivered  was 
Of  so  horrible  afendliche  creature, 
'that  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  TaU\  v.  5171. 
For  through  the  fendes  sleight  him  thought, 
Amonge  other  goddes  mo, 
That  Serapis  spake  to  him  tho, 
^^'hom  he  sigh  there  in  great  araic.— GoK'tr.  Con.  .4.  b.  v. 

Sith  that  the  whole  kyngdome  of  Deuyls,  sayeth  he,  is 
agaynste  the  kyngdome  of  God,  howe  may  it  then  bee  that 
Sathan  casteth  out  Sathan .'  excepte  peraduenture  the  fiendes 
make  battayle  and  goe  together  by  the  eares  among  them- 
selucs.— !7c/a/.  Mark,c.i. 

This  woman  was  so  fendish,  that  the  Diuell  perceuing  her 
nature  :  put  her  in  the  minde,  that  she  shoulde  anger  her 
liiisband  so  sore,  that  she  might  giue  him  occasion  to  kil 
her,  and  then  should  he  be  hanged  for  her. 

Sir  T.More.   ll'urto,  p.  1 187. 

That  cursed  man,  that  cruell/t'cnd  of  hell 
Furor,  oh  Furor,  hath  me  thus  bedight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


Regard  his  hellish  fall. 

Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  e.\liort  the  wise 
Only  to  woiider  at  unlawful  things. 

Marlotr.  Tragical  Historg  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

Dames  under  a  cloake  of  modesty  and  devotion,  hide  no- 
thing but  pride  anA  fiendish nese. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Holy  Paneggricke. 
The  \ery  fiends  know  for  what  crime  they  fell, 
And  so  do  all  their  followers  that  rebel : 
If  then  a  blind,  well-meaning  Indian  stray. 
Shall  the  great  gulf  be  show'd  him  for  the  way. 

Dryden.  Religio-Laici. 

Ye  scowling  shades  who  break  away. 
Well  do  ye  fly  and  shun  the  purple  day, 

Every  fiend  and  fiend-like  form. 

Black  and  sullen  as  a  storm. 

Rowe.  Ode  for  the  Xew  Tear,  (1716.) 
He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivel'd  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.  Coicper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

FIERCE.     ^       Fr.  Fler,  farouche ;  It.  Fiero, 

Fi'ercelv.  \ fence  ;  Sp.  Feroz ;  Lat.  Ferus, 
Fi'ercexess.  )  from  Fera,  (jEoI.  *i)pa,  pro  6ripu, 
a  celeritate  dictum,  from  fie-eic,  currcre,  to  run.) 
Ferus  and  ferox,  Vossius  observes,  differ :  that 
animal  is  called  ferum,  quod  nuUo  septo,  aut  cus- 
tode,  servatur ;  ferox  autem  ad  mores  pertinet. 
Junius  suggests,  whether  Chaucer  may  not  allude 
to  the  origin  of  this  word  in  the  expressions — "  As 
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sharp  as  fire,"  (PI.  T.  v.  39,)  and  (quod  propfus 
accedit,)  "  As  jfierse  as  any^^re,"  (7'esf.  Cr.  185.) 

See  Ferocious. 

According  to  the  etymology  of  Lennep, — applied 
properly  to  those  animals  which  run  after  or 
pursue,  (so.)  their  prey  ;  and  generally — 

Impetuous,  rapid,  ravenous,  eager  to  attack  or 
destroy ;  fearless,  vehement,  furious,  violent,  in 
attack  or  pursuit :  and  generally,  furious,  violent. 
And  in  B.  Jonson,  violent,  excessive,  (credulity.) 


Therfore  se  the  goodnesse  and  the  fersnesse  [severitatem] 
of  God,  ghe  the  fersnesse  unto  hem  that  felden  doun,  but  the 
goodnesse  of  God  into  thee,  it  thou  dwellist  in  goodnesse. 

Wiclif.  Bomagnes,  c.  9. 


Whan  they  were  armed,  fiers  and  fell 

They  went  hem  forth  all  in  a  rout 

And  set  the  castel  all  about.— CAoMcec  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

You  must  thinke  that  ye  haue  to  do  wyth  wylde  beasfes, 
whiche  bein^  fierce  of  nature  whe  they  be  firste  taken,  must 
bee  shutt  vp  and  tamed  with  tvme. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curiius,  fol.  143. 

Being  come  ouer  to  that  side  of  the  riuer  where  we  were, 
they  saddled  their  horses,  and  being  mounted  vpon  them 
with  their  lances  charged,  they  came  very  ^ierce/T/ running 
at  vs. — Hacklugt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

And  whan  theyr  courage  was  chaufed,  or  that  by  fiers- 
fiesse  of  the  beast  they  were  in  daunger,  than  force  con- 
strayned  them  to  strike  with  the  sworde. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Goveruovr,  b.  i.  c.  16. 
Lup.  Ay,  C'ffisar,  this  is  he. 

Crcs,  Let  him  be  whipped.    Lictors,  go  take  him  hence  ; 
And  Lupus,  for  yonr  fierce  credulity, 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears ; 
'Tis  Csesar's  doom,  and  must  not  be  revoked. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
With  that  he  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  strooke 

At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  seuen-folded  shield  away  it  tooke. 
And  glauncing  on  his  helmet  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 

The  Gauls  charged  the  right  wing  more  fiercely,  so  that 
hardly  they  might  have  been  abidden.  had  not  by  good  hap 
the  dictator  been  there  in  yer^oB.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  269. 

But  euermore  those  damzels  did  forestall 

Their  furious  encounter,  and  their  fiercenesse  pall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  4. 

At  the  first  the  Gaules  only  were  sharp  set  and  eger  for 

battaile  :  but  afterwards  the  Roman  scldiours,  by  rushing 

into  fight  and  skirmish,  exceeded  farre  the  fearccnesse  and 

forwardnesse  of  the  French.— 7/oi/anrf.  Zii'ivs,  p.  257. 

They  that  had  sail'd  from  near  th'  antarctic  pole. 
Their  treasure  safe,  and  all  their  vessels  whole. 
In  sight  of  their  dear  country  ruin'd  be. 
Without  the  guilt  of  either  rock  or  sea ! 
What  they  would  spare,  our  fiercer  art  destroys 
Surpassing  storms  in  terrour  and  in  noise. 

Waller.  Of  our  late  War  with  Spain. 
Then,  fiercely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe  ; 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow  : 
But,  jealous  of  his  fame,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi 
With  that,  liis  courser  urging  on  to  flight. 
He  vanish'd  from  the  mournful  city's  sight, 
With  cries  and  loud  laments  they  fill  the  air, 
And  curse  the  cruel  Gods,  in  fierceness  of  despair. 

RoKC.  Liican,  b.  viL 

By  no  baneful  herb. 

No  daring  tiger,  no  grim  lion's  glare, 

^0  fierce-descending  wolf,  no  serpent  roU'd 

In  spires  immense  progressive  o'er  the  land, 

Disturb'd.  '  Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  V. 

[This]  from  the  dying  youth  the  warrior  tore, 

And  the  refulgent  prize  in  triumph  wore. 

His  eyes  fierce-fiaming  o'er  the  trophy  roll 

That  wakes  the  slumb'ring  vengeance  of  his  soul. 

Pitt.    Virgil.  Eneid,  b.  Xii. 
The  body  of  the  king  shook  with  fear,  and  forgetfuljess 
seized  his  fierce-minded  confidence. 

3  Mace.  vi.  18.  Bp.  Wilson's  Bible  by  Crutwell. 

Yet  let  a  Poet  (Poetry  disanns 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Risk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood. 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 

Cou-per.  Retirement, 

No.  blest  chiefs  !  a  hero's  crowni 

Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  claim  : 
You  less  fiercely  won  renown 

You  assum'd  a  milder  name. 

Jones.  Ode  in  Imitation  of  Callisiratv.s. 


FIF 

So  when  his  shaggy  mane  a  lion  shakes, 
And  with  loud  roar  his  slumbering  fury  wakes  i 
If  chance  he  view  the  man  whose  soothing  art 
First  tam'd  the  ^erceness  of  his  lofty  heart, 
His  pride  consents  th'  ismoble  yoke  to  wear. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  Viii. 

FIFE.  >      Also  written  (by  Hackluyt)  Phiph, 
Fi'FER.  i  phipher,  (qv. )     Fr.  Fifre  ;   It.  Piffero ; 
Ger.  Pfeiffe,  which  Wachter  derives  from  Puffen, 
or  pfuffen,  to  blow. 

Fife,  in  Shakespeare,  is— the  ffer ;  and  he  is 
called — a  wry-neck'd  musician,  because  he  always 
looks  away  from  his  instrument.  See  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  note  on  the  play. 


.22. 

And  \rhen  you  hear  the  drum 

And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neckt//e, 
Clamber  you  not  vp  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publique  strecte 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fooles  with  varnisht  faces. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  U.  sc.  fi. 
Astonish'd  at  the  view,  he  cross'd  the  road, 
(Tho'  gorg'd  and  reeling  with  the  nauseous  load) 
Commands  the  drums  and  shriller //fs  to  cease, 
Ami  thus  begins,  vrhen  all  was  hush'd  in  peace. 

Lewis.  Slatius.  Thebaid,  b.  iv. 
And  sweetest  songster  of  the  winged  kind, 
^Vhat  thanks,  said  he,  what  praises  shall  I  find 
To  equal  thy  melodious  voice  ?  in  thee 
The  rudcne5.s  of  my  rural //c  I  see.— Philips,  Past.  5. 

To//('5  and  trumpets  clear 

From  ev'ry  vessel  in  a  blended  sound 

Reply  the  concave  shores.— G/oier.  The  Alhenaid,  b.  xx. 

FI'FTEEN,  i.  e.  five  and  ten.     See  Five. 


At  mortal  hatailles  hadde  he  hen  ff Imp, 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramisscne 
111  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

Chaucer.  The  Proln, 
The  Lapland  oay  where  he  sniv'd, 

Now  cald  Saint  Nicholas  bay. 
Though  Russian,  fifteen  hundreth  miles 

From  Moscow  is  away 


FIG 


Advance  thy  golden  mountain  to  the  skies  i 
On  the  broad  base  oi fifty  thousand  rise; 
Add  one  round  hundred,  and.  (if  that's  not  fair,) 
Aid  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square. 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  6. 

Rubens  set  out  with  such  a  train  that  the  duke  appre- 
hended the  expence  of  entertaining  so  pompous  a  visitor, 
and  wrote  to  stop  his  journey,  accompanying  the  excuse 
with  a  present  of  fifty  pistoles. 

Wulpiile.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

FIG,  n.  A.  S.  Fic;  Dut.  Fihjhe  ,•  Ger.  Feige  j 
Fr.  Figue  ,-  It.  Fico  ;  Sp.  Hit/o ,-  Lat.  Ficus ;  per- 
haps from  the  Gr.  Suwr;,  or,  as  Vossius  rather 
thinks,  from  the  Heb.  SB.  grossus  ;  the  fig-tree 
producing  (grossus)  green  fruit  or  fiys  when  other 
trees  produce  flowers.  See  Vossius  and  Martiuius, 
in  V.  Ficus. 

But  of  the  fige-tre  lerne  ye  the  parable  whanne  now  his 
braunche  is  teridre  and  leves  ben  sprungun  out,  ye  knowen 
that  someris  nygh. —  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  13. 


sommer  is  neare.— £i6ie,  1551.  lb. 


Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

And  thus  hauing  more  respect  vnto  his  present  then  to  his 
person,  because  I  perceiued  him  to  be  vain-glorious,  I  bade 
him  welcome  and  gaue  him  a  dish  oifigs 
-       -    't.  Vol 


PIG 

I  pugnare,  and  that  from  nw|,  the  fist.  And  thus,  to 

'  fight,  will  be — 

I       To  strike  or  hit,  or  beat,  with  the  hand  or  fist ; 

to  engage  in,  carry  on,  contend  in  battle,  in  war  ; 

to  war,  to  combat. 

Tho  this  strong  mon  was  slawe,  that  so  strong  was  'mfyyi, 
Ys  men  bi  gonne  to  fie  and  fayn  that  heo  mygt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  121. 
Catigen,  the  kynge's  brother,  myd  hys  men  echone, 
Asailede  Hors  and  hys  host,  so  \\\&t\eo  fougie  faste, 
So  that  this  Catigen  yslaw  was  alte  last.  Id.  lb. 

Vor  hii  ne  couthe  of  fygtenge. 

Ther  vor  into  Normandye  he  let  hem  sone  brynge. 

Id.  p.  299. 
Right  vnto  the  gate  with  the  targe  thei  gede, 
Fighlcnd  on  a  gate  vndir  him  thei  slouh  his  stede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  183. 
And  whilk  did  wrong  &  whilk  ryght. 
And  whilk  mayntend  pes  &  fygttt. — Id.  App.  toPref.p.  97. 


Albi, 


'  England,  b.  3ti. 


If  not  for  God's,  for  Itfr.  Wheatlye's  sake 
l.evell  the  walkes  ;  suppose  these  pittfalls  make 
Him  spraine  a  lecture,  or  misplace  a  joynt 
111  his  long  prayer,  or  his  fiieleenth  point : 
Thiiike  you  the  dawes  or  stares  can  set  him  right  ? 

Corbel.  Iter  Boreate. 

That  way  which  the  Apostles  us'd.  was  to  call  a  council  : 
from  which  by  any  thing  that  can  be  learnt  from  the  fifteenth 
of  the  Acts,  no  faithful  Christian  vpas  dcbarr'd,  to  whom 
knowledge  and  piety  might  give  entrance. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


FIFTH.      )      i.  e.  that  unit  which  fiveth,  or 
Fi'fthly.    /which  rnaketh  up  the  number  j?ye. 

And  dyede  the  fyf the  day  myd  sorwe  doel  ynowg. 

M.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 


ol  Morocco. — Shakespeare.  Merch.  of  Ven.  Act 

Fifthly,  they  counted  all  them  as  wicked  and  reprobate 
Whyche  were  not  of  their  secte.—Whitgift.  Defence,  p.  41. 

FIFTY.  A 

Fi'ftieth.         V      i.  e.  five  tens. 

Fl'PTY-FOLD.     ) 

Endlene  hondred  zer  &ndfifti  and  two, 

After  that  God  an  erthe  com,  this  spousiiige  was  ido. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  466. 


AVho  receiuinge  their  pledges,  committed  them  to  the 
kepinge  of  Phradates,  and  frcm  thence  the  fyftye  day  re- 
tourned  agayne  to  hys  carape. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  148. 
Let  -worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him 
laughing  to  his  graue,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Tnis  fiftieth  yere  shal  be  a  yereof  jubileunto  you.  ye  shall 
not  sowe,  nether  reape  that  which  groweth  of  it  self,  nether 
gather  (the  grapes)  therof,  that  are  left  vnlaboured. 

Geneva  Bible,  1501,  Leviticus,  xxv.  12. 


Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

So  counsel'd  hee,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood  ;  there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Alalabar  or  Decan  spreds  her  armes 
Braunching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  overarch't,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Close  by.  a  rock,  of  less  enormous  height 
Breaks  the  wild  waves,  and  forms  a  dangerous  strait : 
Full  on  its  crown  a.  fig's  green  branches  rise, 
And  shoot  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

But  the  objector  makes  himself  diversion  about  their  sew- 
ing/a-fcrovs  together  for  aprons  :  "having,  it  seems,  (says 
he  with  a  sneer)  all  things  necessary  for  sewing."  I  appre- 
hend what  he  means  :  tliey  wanted  needle  and  thread,  and 
perhaps  thimble  too. — Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  36. 

If  by  those  oaks  with  roving  steps  you  wind 
An  image  fresh  of  fig-tree  formed  you'll  find : 
Though  cloth'd  with  bark,  three  legg'd  and  void  of  ears, 
Prompt  for  the  pranks  of  pleasure  he  appears. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Ep.  4. 

Thus  cochinille 

Feeds  on  the  Indian  X7.'  and,  should  it  barm 
The  foster  plant,  its  worth  that  harm  repays. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  ii. 

They  dropped  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  the  milk  that  flows 

from  the  leaf  of  a  young  fig-tree,  with  which  instead  of  water, 

gum,  or  giundragant,  they  mixed  their  last  layer  of  colours. 

IValpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

FIGA'RY,  i.  e.  vagary. 

Is  she  not  a  woman,  and 

Subject  to  those  mad  figaries  her  whole  sex 
Is  infected  with. 

Beaum.  S)  Flctch.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

0.  Small  Sp.  We  old  men  have  ( 
nundrums, 
Out  figaries,  querks,  and  quibbles, 
As  well  as  yoiith. 


crotchets,  our  co- 


Ram  Alley,  Act  iii.  sc. 


FI'GENT.     Perhaps  from  FiJge  or  Fig,  q.  d. 
Fidging. 

Unsteady,  unfixed,  quick. 

Vert.  I  have  known  such  a  wrangling  advocate, 
Such  a  little X^e"'  thing;  O,  I  remember  him, 
A  notable  talking  knave.  f- 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletck.  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Quick.  1  will  carry  a  sailor's  gown  and  cap,  and  cover  her ; 
and  a  player's  beard. 
Sir  Pet.  And  what  upon  her  head? 

Quick.  I  tell  you,  a  sailor's  cap  :  'slight,  God  forgive  nic, 
what  kind  offigent  memory  have  you  ? 
Sir  Pet.  Nay  then,  what  kind  oSfigent  wit  hast  thou  ? 

Eastward  Hoe,  Act  iii. 

FIGHT,!;.  ^  A.  S.  Feohlan,fight.an:  Dut. 
Fight,  n.  I  Vcchtan ,-  Ger.  Fechten ,-  Sw. 
Fi'ghter.  f  Fekta.  Verba  pugnandi  plerum- 
Fi'ghting,  m.  )  quo  formantur  a  mami,  says 
Wachter,  and  derives  from  the  Gr,  Uvkt^vuv, 
780 


By  my  power  Peers  ich  plyete  the  my  treuthe 
To  defende  the  in  faith,  fyghte  thauh  ich  sholde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  129. 
And  lo  a  whyt  hors,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  was  clepid 

feithful  and  soothfast,  and  with  rj'ghtwisnesse  he  deemeth 

and  fightith.— Wiclif.  Apocatips,  c.  19. 

The  long  day  with  speares  sharp  yground 
With  arrows,  darts,  swerds,  and  maces  fe: 
They  figlit,  &  bringen  horse,  &  man  to  ground. 
And  with  her  axes  out  the  braincs  que;. 

Chaucer.  Troiltis,  b.  iv. 
Thou  mightest  wenen,  that  this  Palamon 
In  his  fighting  were  as  a  wood  leon, 
And  as  a  cruel  tigre  was  Arcite. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1658. 
For  so  it  fell  that  like  stounde, 
That  he  hath  with  a  deadly  wounde 
(Fightende)  his  own  hand  slaine 

Branchus.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b  1. 

Thus  thei  defenden  vs  the  vices, 
And  silten  him  selfe  all  amidde, 
To  flea  and  fight,  thei  vs  bidde.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

The  Erie  of  Warwick  after  long  fight,  wisely  did  pereeiue 
his  me  to  be  ouerpressed  with  the  multitude  of  his  aduer- 
saries  :  wherfoie  he  caused  new  men  to  relefe  thim,  that 
fought  in  the  forward,  by  reason  of  the  whiche  succors, 
Kyng  Edwardes  parte  gaue  a  little  backe  (whiche  was  the 
cause  that  some  lokers  on,  and  no  fightirs  galoped  to  Londo, 
saying ;  that  therle  had  wonne  the  feld.) 

RaU.  Edward  IV.  m.\0 

Warne  the— that  they  speake  euill  ofuo  man,  that  they  be 
no  fighters,  but  soft,  shewvnge  all  mekenes  vnto  all  men. 

Bible,  1551.  Paul  to  Pliilemcn,  c.  3. 

They  seldome  or  neuer  fall  out  among  themselues,  and,  as 
for  fightings  or  brawlings,  wounds  or  manslaughters,  they 
neuer  happen  among  them.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

I  niaruaile  why  wise  men  leaning  theplaine  and  manifest 
doctrine  of  Christ,  whereby  he  teacheth  patience,  do  seek 
corners  of  their  owne  imagining,  to  the  intent  they  may  aj- 
ytroouefittlilings  and  warres. 

Fo.v.  Martyrs,  p.  447.  The  Storie  of  Walter  Brute. 

He  put  downe  all  the  Jewes  and  lyberties  of  y^  Jewes,  and 
set  up  the  wycked  statutes.  He  durst  make  a  fygktynge- 
scole  vnder  the  casteh— Bible,  1551.  2  Maccabees,  c.  4. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better: fight,  who  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
01"  Truth,  in  word  mightier  then  they  in  armes. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
And  verily,  when  I  call  to  mind  and  remember  the  con- 
flicts and  fights  at  sea,  in  the  first  Punick  warre,  for  the 
space  of  xxiiil.  yeares,  with  the  Carthaginians,  I  suppose  the 
whole  age  of  Alexander  would  hardly  have  brought  about 
and  finished  that  one  warre,  and  against  one  of  those  two 
states.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  327. 
^—^  Nor  be  thou  forgot 
My  first  poor  liondman,  Geta,  I  am  glad 
Thou  art  turn'd  a  fighter. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Prophetess,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
For  there's  the  folly  that's  still  mixt  with  fear. 
Cowards  more  blows  than  any  hero  bear  ; 
Of  fighting  sparks  some  may  their  pleasures  say, 
But  'tis  a  bolder  thing  to  run  away. 

Drydcn.  Essay  on  Satire. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lust  the  day  : 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  to  sharaefull/^A^  compell'd. 
And  with  resistless  force  o'er-ran  the  field. 

Id.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
She  sees  new  verdure  all  the  plain  o'erspread. 
Where  the  fight  burn'd,  and  where  the  battle  bled. 

Pilt.  On  the  .ipproaching  Congress  ofCambray. 


FIG 

FI'GMENT.  ■)      Lat.  Figmentum,  from  Fingere, 
Figme'ntal.    \fictum.      See  Fiction. 

There  be  of  those  that  esteem  prelaty  a  figment,  who  yet 
can  pipe  if  they  can  dance,  nor  will  be  unfarnish'd  to  shew 
that  what  the  prelates  admire  and  have  not,  others  have  and 
admire  not. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smecti/mnuus. 

I  heard  he  was  to  meet  your  worship  here. 

Punl.  You  heard  no  figment,  sir;  I  do  expect  him  at  every 
pulse  of  my  watch. 

£.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Activ.  sc.-t. 

I  enquire,  whether  it  be  the  thin  membrane,  or  the  in- 
ward and  something  soft  and  fuzzy  pulpe  it  contains,  that 
raises  and  represents  to  itself  these  arbitrarious  figments  and 
chimeras.—//.  More.  App.  to  the  Antidote,  c.  10. 

There  being  a  memory  also  of  these  j?^mc?;^r/nmpre8sions, 
(I  demand)  how  they  can  be  seated  upon  the  brain,  the  seat 
of  memory. — Id.  lb. 

And  yet  after  all,  even  those  which  are  taken  in,  as  Jus- 
tin. Irenasus,  Athenagoras,  &c.  furnish  out  evidence  enough 
to  confute  the  ill-contrived  claim,  and  prove  it  a  figment. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  328. 

The  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  this  ridiculous  and  un- 
grounded figment,  I  cannot  better  display  and  reprove  than 
in  the  words  of  Ciceio.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


FI'GURE,  V. 
Fi'ouRE,  n. 

Fl'ciIRAnLE. 

Fi'gurate. 

Fi'gi'rately. 

Fi'gl'rated. 

Figl'r.^'tion. 

Fi'glrative. 

Fi'guhatively. 

Fi'gurativeness. 

Fi'gurino,  n. 

Fi'gurist. 


Fr.  Figurer ;  It.  Figu- 
rare  ;  Sp.  Figurar ,-  Lat. 
Figurare ;  from  Fingere, 
to  form  or  frame.  Fictor, 
("says  Varro,)  cum  difit 
Jingo,  fiiiurnm  imponit, 
^  (Be  L.  L.  lib.  v.) 

To  frame  or  form,  to 
fashion  or  shape,  to  make 
into  form  or  fashion,  to 
delineate,  depicture  or 
portray  the  shape,  form 
or  image  ;  to  invest  or  clothe  with  figures  :  (met. ) 
to  imagine  or  conceive,  express  or  declare,  simi- 
larities or  resemblances,  representations  or  allu- 
sions, types,  symbols. 

To  make  &  figure, — emphatically,  a  great  figure, 
an  important  }?(7«re,  a  handsome  _^j;«re. 

A  figure, — applied  to  the  forms  of  numerical  or 
arithmetical  characters,  and  thus  figures,  generally ; 
numbers  or  arithmetic. 

The  figure  of  a  syllogism, — the  formal  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  its  component  parts. 

And  ghe  han  take  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  and  the  sterre 
of  ghoure  God  Renfam.  figuris  that  ghe  hau  maad  to  wor 
schip  hem.—  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  7. 

And  ye  tooke  vnto  you  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the 
Btarre  of  youre  God  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
worshyppe  them.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Tell  us  som  mery  thing  of  aventures, 

Your  termes,  your  coloures,  and  yonr  figures, 

Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  so  be  ye  endite. 

Id.  Tlie  Cterltes  Prologue,  v.  7892. 

This  was  the  sweuen,  whiche  he  had, 

That  Daniell  anone  arad. 

And  said  hym,  xh^t  figure  strange 

Betokeneth  how  the  world  shall  change. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Both  these  sacraments  were  figured  in  Moyses*  law,  bap- 
tisme  was  figured  by  circumcision  ;  &  the  Lorde's  supper  by 
the  eatyng  of  the  passe-lamb.— 7>»rfB//.   Worlces,  p.  467. 

Their  sacramentes  were  figures  of  the  thinges,  but  our 
conteyne  the  very  thinges. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament. 

Circumcision  is  a  figure  of  baptisme,  but  the  Leuiticall 
priesthoode  is  no  figure  of  the  ministerie  of  the  Gospell, 
therefore  we  may  well  proue  the  baptizing  of  infantes  by 
circumcision,  but  we  can  not  proue  the  ordering  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospell  by  the  ceremonies  used  about  the  Leuites. 

Whilgift.  Defence,  p.  169. 

Thei  enterpreted  that  in  these  woordes  of  Jesus,  there  laie 
priuely hidden  some  figurate  &  mistical  manier  of  speaking, 
such  as  the  Lorde  did  of  a  speciall  propretee  that  was  in  him, 
and  verai  muche  and  often  vse  to  bring  in,  beguiling  by 
meanes  of  that  same  colourable  speaking,  not  onely  the 
people,  but  also  the  verai  Apostles  seires.—  Udal.Lu/ce,c.  18. 

Now  if  any  man  be  superstitious  that  hee  dare  not  vnder- 
stand  this  thyng  a^figurntely  spoken,  then  may  he  verifie  it 
vpon  them  that  God  raysed  from  natural!  death  as  he  did 
Lazarus.— /'r!(A.  Workes,  p.  35. 

After  this,  the  auctor  occupyeth  a  great  numbre  of  leaues, 

that  is  to  say.  from  the  Ivii.  leef  unto  the  Ixxiiii.  to  proue 

Chriates  wordes  (this  is  my  body)  to  be  a  figurative  speche. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament. 

The  metaphores  &fignratiue  kind  of  speeches  that  Solo- 
moa  vseth  in  those  bookes,  can  not  be  vnknown  to  any. 

Whitgift.  Defence,  p,  270. 
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There  bee  three  parts  of  penaunce  which  this  holy  prophet 
sheweth  derkely  and  fyguraliuely  by  the  symylitude  of  thre 
diucrs  byrdes,  that  is  to  saye,  the  pellycane,  the  nyght  rauen, 
and  the  sparowe. — Fisher.  On  the  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  143. 

Euen  as  Christ  is  the  verie  vine,  abiding  reallie  and  figu- 
ratiuelie  the  vine :  so  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  reallie 
the  materiall  temple  and  figuratiuelie  it  was  the  bodie  of 
Christ.— Pox.  Martyrs,  p.  456.  The  Slorie  of  W.  Bruce. 

^Vho,  mov'd  with  her  sweet  fashion,  bad  her  rise 
With  gentle  language  full  of  comforting ; 
Read  her  request — but  thought  not  what  he  read 
The  lines  he  view'd  her  eyes  \iaA  figured. 

Daniel.  The  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 
JC.  Hen.  Stanley,  we  know  thou  lov'st  us,  and  thy  heart 
Is  figur'd  on  thy  tongue. 

Ford.  Perla'n  Warhech,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Part  loosly  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  thir  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons.— il/i7toM.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

He  grants  what  they  besaught 

Instructed  that  to  God  is  no  access 

Without  Mediator,  whose  high  office  now 

Moses  in  figure  bears,  to  introduce 

One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell. 

And  all  the  Prophets  in  their  Age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.  Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

A  figure  is  the  superfices,  circumscription  and  accom- 
plished lineament  of  a  body.  The  Pythagoreans  affirme  the 
bodies  of  the  foure  elements  be  of  a  sphoerick  or  round 
figure:  only  the  highest  of  them  (to  wit.  Are)  is  pyramidall, 
or  sharpe  pointed  above. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  667, 

Said  hee,  these  seeming  beasts  are  men  indeed, 

Whom  this  enchantresse  hath  transformed  thus, 
Whylome  her  louers,  which  her  lusts  did  feed, 
Now  turned  into  figures  hideous. 
According  to  their  mindes  like  monstrous. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressible;  figu- 
rable  and  not  figurable ;  mouldable  and  not  mouldable  ; 
scissible  and  not  scissible ;  and  many  other  passions  of 
matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  unto  the  instruments 
and  uses  which  men  ordinarily  practice. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  846. 

Waxremain9/^?ira6/tf,  whether  it  be  melted  or  congealed. 

Dighy.  Of  Bodies,  c.  16. 

Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate 

bodies  are  not.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  5.  602. 

Neither  doth  the  wind  (as  farre  as  it  carrieth  a  voice)  with 
the  motion  thereof,  confound  any  of  the  delicate,  and  arti- 
culate ^^wrrt/ionj  of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words. 

Id.  lb.  s.521. 


Your  good  mother  of  England  is  down  again  in  the  throng, 
who  with  the  rest  reads  it.  the  woman  Jesabel :  but  suppose 
it  were  wife ;  a  man  might  as  well  interpret  the  Vfor A  figura- 
tively, as  her  name  Jesabel  no  man  doubts  to  be  a  borrowed 
mme.— Milton.  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

For  let  us  consider  the  different  qualities  of  the  optick 
nerves,  humours,  tunicles,  and  spirits:  the  Aivexs fiourings 
of  the  brain.— G/anii!«.  Tlte  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing^  c.  22. 

All  those  chains  which  vaine  lovers  forge  for  the  figuring 
out  the  powerfulnesse  of  beauty  may  be  said  to  be  those 
irons  the  flesh  hath  cast  off  and  set  upon  the  spirit,  which 
is  truly  captivated  alwayes  by  the  others  liberty. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  Treat.  13.  s.  6. 

Some  have  dealt  with  him  by  suit,  as  the  old  Satanian 
hereticks,  and  the  present  Indian  savages,  sacriticing  to 
him,  that  he  hurt  not :  others  by  covenant,  coditioning  their 
service  upo  this  assistace,  as  witches  and  magicians;  others, 
by  insinuation  of  implieite  copact,  as  charmers,  ?LnA  figure- 
casters. — Bp  Hall.  Cont.  Christ  among  the  Gergesens. 

The  song,  as  Grotius  thinks,  hath  respect  to  the  time  of 
the  children  of  Israel's  departure  out  of  Egypt,  by  which  the 
time  of  the  Messias  was  figured  and  typified,  not  without  a 
wonderful  congruity  of  circumstances  disposed  by  Divine 
Providence.— Bp.  Bull.   Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

The  disposition  of  the  three  terms  [of  a  syllogism]  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  medium  with  the  three  terms  of  the  con- 
clusion, is  called /i/Kre. 

Port  Royal  Logieh,  by  Ozell,  pt.  iii.  c.  4. 

The  number  30  is  zfiguratcd  number,  because  three  times 
ten,  or  five  time  six  make  this  number. 

Potter.  On  the  Number  666,  p.  195. 

In  this  essay  he  [Boyle]  informs  us,  that  gems  were  once 
fluid,  andhave  their  virtues  from  the  mineral  matter ;  which 
he  shows  from  their  transparency,  figuration,  internal  tex- 
ture, &c.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Life. 

The  sum  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  typical  Melchizedek 
blessed  Abraham  in  and  by  bread  and  wine,  considered  as 
symbols,  images,  figurations  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  sacri- 
fice :  and  that  the  true  Melchizedek  so  blessed  his  own  dis- 
ciples in  delivering  to  them  the  benefits  contained  in  his 
passion,  by  the  like  symbols. 

Wattrland.  Works,  voi.  viii.  p.  333. 
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I  Agreed  forms  of  speaking  have  no  deceit.  From  hence  ft 
follows,  that  all  usual  forms  of  rhetorick,  all  figurative  ex- 
pressions, though  they  seem  to  signify  that  as  true  which  ig 
not  literally  so,  yet  can  by  no  means  be  accounted  lies. 
And  the  same  may  likewise  be  said  of  fables,  and  parables, 
and  mythological  descriptions.— C/aric,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  133. 

Christ  there  said  of  them  that  received  him  in  the  sense 
that  was  meant  in  that  chapter,  that  all  that  did  so  eat  his 
flesh  had  eternal  life  in  them  ;  therefore  these  words  can 
only  be  MnAerstooA  figuratively  of  receiving  him  by  faith,  as 
himself  there  explains. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1549. 

From  the  figurativeness  therefore  of  these  expressions,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  and  evident  reason  of  the  thing 
itself,  it  is  plain  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  not  literally  a  kingdom  of 
force  or  power,  but  in  the  spiritual  sense  a  kingdom  or 
party,  a  dominion  or  prevalency  of  sin,  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  or  establishment  of  righteousness. 

C;ar/«,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  122. 

But  least  of  all  does  he  favour  the  figurists,  or  memorial- 
ists :  for  his  doctrine  runs  directly  counter  to  them  almost 
in  every  line. —  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  164. 

They  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  language  which  na- 
ture dictates  to  men.    They  are  not  the  invention  of  the 
schools,  nor  the  pure  product  of  study  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  often  as  the  most  learned. 
Blair,  vol.i.  Lect.  14. 

Men  are  used  to  talk  of  beauty  in  a  figurative  manner, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  extremely  uncertain  and  inde- 
terminate.—BiirAe.  On  llie  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.l . 

■WTienever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are  much 
awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another, 
they  will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language,  as 
forcible  as  could  be  employed  by  the  most  artificial  de- 
cla.imer.— Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  14. 

At  that  hallowed  hour  when  the  eucharist  is  consecrated, 
Christ  is,  3Lgain,  figuratively  and  sacramentally,  presented  in 
the  temple  on  earth.— Harne.   Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  11. 

FILA'CEOUS.  ^       Lat.  Filum,  a  thread.    As 
Fi'lament.  V  the Fr.Pi/amens,  little  strings, 

Filame'ntous.  J  threads  or  hairs,  in  veins, 
plants,  roots,  &c.  ;  the  beard  of  a  root. 


[Pliny]  affirms  that  in  some  part  of  Tartaric,  there 
mines  of  iron  whose  ;!/amejite  were  weaved  i 
tible  cloth. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  it. 

When  it  began  to  swell,  they  divided  or  slived  it  longwise 
into  small  filaments  with  the  point  of  a  nedle  or  bodkin. 
These ^/amen/s  or  strings,  they  dried  in  the  shade,  and  laid 
them  up  to  serve  as  need  should  require. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  5. 

The  doctrine  of  the  filamentous  cataract  will  become  as 
familiar  as  any  established  theory  among  us,  only  by  sup- 
posing this,  like  all  other  membranes,  thickened  and  become 
opaque  by  disorders. — The  Student,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

\\Tien  one  tossed  his  weaver's  beam  and  the  other  carried 
the  gates  of  Gaza,  they  performed  their  prodigious  feats  by 
tenAex  filaments  slighter  than  a  cobweb,  undiscernible  with 
a  microscope. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c,  3. 

Tlie  filaments,  anthetEE,  and  stigmata  of  flowers,  bear  no 
more  resemblance  to  the  young  plant,  even  to  the  seed, 
which  is  formed  by  their  intervention,  than  a  chisel  or  a 
plane  does  to  a  table  or  chair.  What  then  are  the  filaments, 
antlierjE,  and  stigmata  of  plants,  but  instruments  strictly  so 
called? — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  4. 

FI'LANDERS.  It.  Filandre;  "  Vr.  Fihndres ; 
the  felanders,  small  worms  that  breed  in  bruised, 
surfeited,  or  foul  fed  hawks ;  also,  nets  to  catch 
wild  beasts  with."  AnA  Fitaiidre,  the  adj."  Streaked 
with,  or  full  of,  small  threads,  fibres,  felanders," 
(Cotgrave. )  The  FUmtders  are  probably  thread 
worms;  worms  thin  as  a  thready  from  the  Lat. 
Filum,  a  thread. 
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FI'LBERD,  71.  Junius  says,— forte  a  multis 
barbis  ;  and  Skinner,— full  and  beard ;  q.d.  plenus 
barba  et  lanugine.  Mr!  Tooke  and  Mr.  Todd  have 
noted  the  passage  quoted  below  from  Gower : 
the  latter,  as  supplying  a  legitimate  etymology ; 
the  former,  probably,  as  supplying  an  etymology 
of  the  same  character  with  that  which  in  the  22d 
page  of  the  Div.  of  Purley,  vol.  ii.  he  has  pro- 
duced from  Chaucer  of  the  word  cokold.  Virgil's 
Phillis  (Phillis  amat  conjlos)  has  a  claim  as  good 
as  Gower's. 
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Filberd  exists  in  no  other  language  than  the 
English  ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  our 
ancestors  alone  were  so  classical  as  Govver's  lines 
suppose. 

Another  origin  (of  as  little  value)  is  given  by 
Poacham  in  his  Emblems,  1612.  He  is  describing 
an  English  fruit-garden. 

The  Persian  peach  and  fruitful  quince, 
And  there  the  forward  almond  grew, 
With  cherries  knowne  no  long  time  since, 

The  winter  warden,  orchard's  pride. 
The  Fhilibert  tiiat  loves  the  vale. 
And  red  queen  apple,  so  envide 
Of  school-boys  passing  by  the  pale. 

Upon  this  he  observes  in  a  note,  "  The  Filbert  so 
named  of  Philibert,  a  king  of  France,  who  caused 
by  arte  sundry  kinds  to  be  brought  forth  ;  as  did 
a  gardener  of  Otranto  in  Italic,  by  clove-gilli- 
flower  and  carnation,  of  such  colours  as  we  now 
see  them." 


Phillis 

1  shape  into  a  nutte  tree 
night  I 


And  after  Phillis  Philberd 

This  tree  was  cleped  in  the  yerd  : 

And  yet  for  Demophon  to  sliame. 

Into  this  day  it  beareth  the  name. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  countrey  yeeldeth  many  good  trees  of  fruit,  as  filherds 
In  some  places,  but  in  all  places  cherie  trees,  and  a  kind  of 
peare  tree  meet  to  graflfe  on. 

Hacklui/t.  Voyai^es,  vol.  iii.  p.  \?>2. 

There  might  you  see. 

■\Vitlx  loue  juice  stained  the  Mullberie, 
The  fruit  that  dewes  the  poet's  braine  ; 
And  Phillis  Philberi  there  away 
Compar'de  with  miitle  and  the  bay. 

Spenser.  Elcgie  on  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Ko.  Jockie,  rather  wend  we  to  the  wood. 
The  time  is  fit,  and  Jilberds  waxen  ripe  ; 
Let's  go  and  fray  the  squirrel!  from  his  food  ; 
■U'e  will  another  time  heare  Willie  pipe. 

Browne.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe. 
Thou  hast  a  brain — .inch  as  it  is  indeed ; 
On  what  else  should  thy  worm  of  fancy  feed  ! 
Yet  in  a  filbert  I  haue  often  known 
JIaggots  survive,  when  all  the  kernel's  gone. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset,  to  Mr.  Howard. 
Its  only  ornament  was  a  short  walk,  shaded  on  each  side 
by  a  filbert-hedge,  with  a  small  olive  at  one  end. 

Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

When  a  man  plants  a  peach  tree  can  you  properly  say,  it 
is  therefore  fated  that  he  shall  gather  peaches  and  not  plums 
or  fiiberds  therefrom  ? 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 


FILCH,  V. 
Filch,  n. 

Fi'lchino,  n. 
Fi'lcher. 
be  derived. 

To  purloin,  to  pill 


Junius  says,  Fiitch,  Jilch, 
suffurari,  clam  subducere,  ex- 
pilare ,-  and  from  the  Fr.  Filler, 
Skinner  seems  to  think  it  may 

pilfer,  to  steal. 


A  hard  wele  telle,  that  bagelle  &  belle  be  filchid  &  iled. 

R.Brunne,  p.  282. 
If  thou  purloynst  one  mette  from  out 

a  thousand  mette  of  beanes, 

My  losse  is  lesse,  thy  facte  not  lesse 

in  this  t\.y  filching  meanes. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Quittlius. 
For,  hauing  filcht  her  bels,  her  vp  he  cast 
To  the  wide  world,  and  let  her  fly  alone. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 


Hig.  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Out  king  and  soveraign  ;  monarch  o*  th'  maunders. 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nah-cheats,  first  for  joy. 
And  then  our  filches. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Beggars'  Bush,  Act  ii.  i 

For  never 

Wm  I  leave  oflTthe  search  of  this  bad  man. 
This  filcher  of  affections,  this  love  pedler. 

Id.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii. 
Thilke  moral  shall  ye  understond 
From  school-boy's  tale  of  fayre  Irelond : 
Which  to  the  fennes  hath  him  betake. 
To  filch  the  gray  ducke  fro  the  lake. 

Pope.  Imitations  in  his  Youth,  {Chat 
While  the  sly  rogue  who  filch'd  the  prey, 
Too  close  beset  to  run  away, 
"Stop  thief!  stop  thief!"  exclaims  aloud, 
And  80  escapes  among  the  crowd. 
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A.  S.  Fi/lan,  afylan,  and  he- 
fijlan.    "  Afylan,  inquinare,  con- 
taminare,  "  fffidare,     to     defile, 
pollute  or  make  filthy,"  (Som- 
ner.)       See    To    Defile,    and 
Foil. 
To  dirty,  to  pollute,  to  cor- 
rupt, to  contaminate;    in   R.  Brunne  (met.)  to 
dissraco  or  degrade.     Filth — 

That  which  fileth,  fouleth  or  dirtieth ;  dirt,  pol- 
luti'on. 
Eft  we  toke  him  fled,  brouht  hem  ageyn  to  toun. 
The  courte  onon  him  sat,  the  quest  filed  him  S:  schent. 
B.  Brunne,  p.m. 

Lo  I  come  as  a  nyght  theef,  blessid  is  he  that  wakith  and 
kepith  hise  clothis  that  he  wandre  not  nakid,  and  that  thei 
se  not  the  filtheheed  ol  bym.— Wiclif.  Apocalypse,  c.  16. 


The  jEWA  of  secret  chaumbers,  the  stenche  of  the  pumpe  in 
shippes,  nor  the  odures  of  cities  do  not  corrupt  the  ayre  so 
muche,  as  ydell  folke  do  the  people.— Go/rfen  Boke,  c.  23. 

Jloreouer  hee  sa\-th  that  if  any  spirituall  ma  doth  after 
this  decree  marry  then  his  sinne  shall  neuer  bee  forgcuen 
hym,  nor  they  may  neuer  afterward  handle  the  blessed 
sacramet,  because  that  mariage  is  a  filthy  and  foul  concu- 
piscence sayth  hee.— Barnes.  Workes,  p.  316. 

There  is  no  flesh  or  fish  which  they  find  dead  (smell  they 
euer  so  filthily)  but  they  will  eat  it,  as  they  find  it  without 
any  dressing. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 

Moreouer  if  the  filthines  of  sin  be  ones  conceiued  in  the 
soule,  &  longe  continue  there  by  vnhappy  custom,  it  maketh 
fonle  and  iufecteth  it  more  .and  more. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seuen  Psalms,  Ps.  32. 


Where  feeling  one  close  couched  by  her  side, 

Shee  lightly  leapt  out  of  her  fited  bed, 
And  to  her  weapon  ran,  in  inind  to  gride 

The  loathed  leachour.—Spenser.  Faerie  Queer.e,  b.iii.  c.  1 . 

If 't  be  so, 

For  Banquo's  issue  haue  I  fil'd  my  minde. 

For  them,  the  gracious  Duncan  haue  I  murthur'd. 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessell  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  Jewell 

Giuen  to  the  common  enemie  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings ;  the  seede  of  Banquo  kings. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Oaths  are  necessary  for  nothing ;  they  pass  out  of  a  man's 
mouth  like  smoke  through  a  chimney  that  files  all  the  way 
it  goes. —  Wilkins.  Inforced  Marriage,  Act  iii. 

Diich.  He  called  his  father  villain  and  me  strumpet, 
A  word  that  I  abhor  to  file  my  lips  with. 

Tourneur.  The  Revengers  Tragedy. 

And  that  which  is  a  very  great  wonder,  neither  is  the 
lake  once  stined  with  that  violent  streame  running  through 
it,  nor  yet  the  river  stayed  in  his  hastie  course,  for  all  the 
muddie  filth  of  the  la.]i.e.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  34. 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttonie, 

Deformed  creature,  on  afillhy  swine  ; 
His  belly  was  vpblowne  with  luxury. 

And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  evne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  e.  4. 

For  the  liberty  of  doing  filthily  and  obscenely,  is  next  to 
the  liberty  of  speaking  filthily  and  obscenely .-  therefore 
obscenities  are  especially  to  be  exterminated  from  young 
tender  mindes,  that  they  neither  heare  nor  speake  any  such 
iia-ag.—Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  3. 

Her,  late  forlome  and  naked,  he  had  found. 
Where  she  did  wander  in  waste  wildernesse. 

Lurking  in  rocks  and  caues  farre  vnder  ground. 
And  with  greene  mosse  cov'riug  her  nakednesse. 
To  hide  her  shame  and  loatViy  fillhinesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


FIL 


Lloyd.  Epiitle  to  Mr,  Colman, 


Pot  there's  no  tliought  thou  shouldst  be  ever  he 
Whom  either  shame  should  call  from  fillhincsse. 
Terror  from  danger,  or  discourse  from  fury. 

B.Jonson.  Catiline,  Activ. 

The  chamber  where  he  [Hooper]  lodged,  vile  and  stink- 
ing ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  sink  and  filth  of  all  the 
house,  and  on  the  other  side  the  town  ditch. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 
■When  from  the  filthy  dunghill  Faction  bred 
New-form'd  Rebellion  durst  rear  up  its  head. 
Answer  me  all .  who  struck  the  monster  dead? 

Otway.  Epilogue,  April  21,  1C82. 

In  his  time  [Wiclif]  the  gentlemen  or  nobles  occupied  in 
the  wars,  the  merchants  in  tiieir  aflfairs.  the  plowmen  in 
their  labours,  the  priests,  monks,  and  friars,  most  fiUhily 
abused  their  wives. 

Strype.  Mem.  From  Wiclif.  De Hgpocrisi,yci\.iy. 
792 


Was  there  no  milder  way  but  the  small-pox, 
The  \ery  filth'ness  of  Pandora's  box  ? 

Dryden.   Upon  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

They  consider  their  subjects,  as  the  farmer  does  the  hog 

he  keeps  to  feast  upon.     He  holds  him  fast  in  his  stye,  but 

allows  him  to  wallow  as  much  as  he  pleases  in  his  beloved 

fillh  and  gluttony  — Burke.  A  Vindic.  of  Natural  Society. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town. 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate,  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'iMid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 
They  are  no  longer  Jews  who  are  such  outwardly  ;  nor  is 
that  circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  :  but  they 
are  Jews,  who  believe  in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  are  of 
the  circumcision,  who  are  cleansed  by  him  from  all  filthi- 
ness  of  flesh  and  spirit.— //orne.  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  76. 


FILE,  V.  "^  See  Affile. 
File,  n.  V  Viilen;  Ger.  F, 
Fi'lixg,  n.)  thinks  may  be 


.  k.^.Feohn;  Dut. 
Fcil-en ;  which  Junius 
from  that  (paXvv-en; 
which  Hesychius  interprets  \un7rpvveip,  splendi- 
dum  reddere.  Wachter, — that  it  may  be  from  the 
Lat.  Pol-ire. 

To  brighten,  to  smoothen,  to  polish,  to  burnish, 
to  refine ;  (met. )  to  give  smoothness  or  poUsh,  re- 
finement or  subtilty. 
But  they  their  tonges  file, 
And  make  a  pleasaunte  style. 

Skelton.  The  Boke  of  Colin  Clout 
Was  never  file  yet  half  so  well  yfiled. 
To  file  a  file  for  any  smithe's  entent, 
As  I  was  made  a  filing  instrument. 
To  flame  other.— Wyo//.  The  abused  Louer  seeth  his  Foly. 
With  faire  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pass ; 

For  that  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  had  store. 
And  well  could  file  his  tongue,  as  smooth  as  glass. 

Speyiser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  I, 


chaUjbs  pr^paratus,  or  corroded  and  powdered 
steel,  the  loadstone'  attracts  like  ordinary //iwys  of  iron. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

And  law,  is  but  a  forme, 

A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  meere  ingine. 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice, 
■\\nuch  you  pursue  in  malice  l—B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  iii. 

Some  there  hee  who  take  ^/c-rf;M/  of  lead,  put  the  same  in 
an  earthen  pot  of  greene  potters  clay,  set  the  same  into  an 
oven,  and  so  let  it  calcine  therein  untill  such  time  as  the 
pot  be  well  and  thoroughly  baked. 

Holland.  Plinie,  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  [Sir  Edward  Grimston]  pro- 
cured a  file,  and  so  cut  out  one  of  the  bars  of  the  window, 
and,  having  a  rope  conveyed  to  him,  he  changed  clothes 
with  his  servant,  and  went  down  on  the  rope  ;  which  proving 
a  great  deal  too  short,  he  leaped  a  great  way,  and  having 
done  that  before  the  gates  were  shut,  made  hia  escape 
•nithout  being  discovered. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Deformation,  an.  1558. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  exposed  filings  had  gained  a  fine 
bluish  green  colour,  but  the  spirit  that  swam  upon  the 
other  filings,  did  in  a  few  hours  acquire  a  fine  redness, 
which  afterwards  in  two  or  three  days  degenerated  into  a 
colour  like  that  of  the  ez])osed  filings. 

Bogle.   Jfortj,  vol.  i.  p.  615. 

^Vhat,  though  the  footsteps  of  my  devious  Muse 

The  measur'd  walks  of  Grecian  art  refuse? 

Or  through  the  frankness  of  my  hardy  style  : 

Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's  file. 

Akenside,  b.  ii.  Ode  1. 

FILE,  V.  >      Fr.  Filer;    Lat.  Filum,  a  thread. 

File,  n.     )  See  to  Defile. 

To  draw  out  threads,  to  prolong,  to  extend  in 
length  ;  and  thus,  to  move  in  a  line  or  file.  Also, 
to  put  upon  a  file  or  thread,  string  or  wire,  or 
other  similar  substance ;  to  pass  such  file  through 
any  thing. 

My  endeavours 

Haue  euer  come  too  short  of  my  deskes 


Card.  Please  you,  sir, 
I  know  but  of  a  single  part  in  ought 
Pertaines  to  th'  state,  and  front  but  in  the  file, 
AVhcre  others  tell  steps  with  me.— Id.  lb.  Act  i.  5C.  2. 
And  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this  file. 

To  sing  of  hills  and  woods  mongst  warres  and  knights, 
I  would  abate  the  sternnesse  of  my  stilt, 

Mongst  these  stcrne  stounds  to  mingle  soft  delights, 

Spenser.  Of  Mutabilitie,  b.  vii.  c.  6. 
Reports  and  judgments  will  not  do't. 
But  'tis  dragoons,  and  horse,  and  foot : 
Words  are  but  wind,  but  blows  come  home ; 
A  stout  tongu'd  lawyer's  but  a  mome, 
Compar'd  to  a  stout  file-leader. 

Brome.  Political  Songs,  On  Sir  G.  B,  hit  Deftat. 


FIL 


Kow  were  sdme  of  thera  sallied  out  of  the  gates  alreadie : 
and  others  followed  hard  after  at  their  heeles.  keeping  their 
array,  and  every  man  commyng  orderly  into  his  file  and 


The  horsemen  closely  among  the  rankes  and  files  of  the 
footmen,  gat  againe  to  their  horses,  and  from  thence  rode 
speedily  unto  the  other  side,  reporting  to  their  fellowes  the 


-Id.  lb. 


The  military  mound 

The  British  files  transcend,  in  evil  hour 

For  their  proud  foes,  that  fondly  brav'd  their  fate. 

J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  be  bold  to  draw  this  corollary 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  Vaefile  of  heroick  poets 
is  very  short. — Dryden.  Discourse  on  Epick  Poetry. 

Achilles  !  yes  !  this  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thv  rage  in  safety  through  the  files  ot  war : 
But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come. 
Nor  ours  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XX. 

Taste  were  sacrilege. 

If.  lifting  there  the  axe.  it  dar'd  invade 
Tiiose  spreading  oaks  that  in  fraternal  ^^cj 
Have  pair'd  for  centuries,  and  heard  the  strains 
Of  Sidney's,  nay,  perchance,  of  Surry's  reed. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 

Persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as 
long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order  ;  but  when  the 
high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new 
ind  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  aifords  no  prece- 
ient,  then  it  is  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far 
.Tiore  extensive  comprehension  of  things  is  requisite  than 
ever  otRce  gave,  or  than  oQice  can  ever  give. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

FI'LIAL.  ^  Fr.  and  Sp.  Filial;  It.  Filinh, 
Fi'lially.  y  from  the  Lat.  Filius,  a  son.  To 
Filia'tio>'.  J  this  adjective   formed  from   the 

Latin  noun,  we  have   not  any  equivalent  from 

our  own  English  noun  "  son." 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  son  ;  relating  to,  ha\  ing 

the  character  of  a  son. 

tlie 


luchess  his  mother.— S/;-  T.  Mo, 


reqnirelh  all  fijia!  reuerencc 


Worl.-es 


He  said,  and  on  his  Son  with  rayes  direct 
Shon  full,  he  all  his  Father  full  exprest 
Ineffably  into  his  face  receiv'd; 
And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  List,  b.  vi. 

The  Father  knows  the  Son  ;  therefore  secure 
Ventures  \\\s  filial  vertue,  though  untried. 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt,  whate'er  seduce, 
Allure,  or  terrifie,  or  undermine.— /rf.  Par.  Regained,  b.  i. 

Indeed  the  worst  kind  of  feare,  is  that  we  call  servile  : 
but  the  best  feare,  is  the  feare  of  servants.  For  there  is  no 
servant  of  God,  but  iexces  fiUallij. 

Bp.  Hall,   ly'orks,  A  Holy  Panegyricke. 

Consequently  the  relation  of  paternity  ani  filiation  between 
the  first  AJiliate  and  second  person,  and  the  relation  between 
the  sacred  persons  of  the  Trinity,  ar.d  the  denomination 
thereof  must  ueeds  be  eternal. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  127. 


The  first  and  most  Tproyer  filiation  and  generation,  is  his 
eternally  existing  in  and  of  the  Father ;  the  eternal  AoTot, 
of  the  eternal  mind. 

Waterland.  A  Defence  of  some  Queries,  Q.  7. 
1  now  return,  and  quit  the  martial  strife, 
My  sire  to  succour  on  the  verge  of  life; 
Whose  feeble  age  the  present  aid  demands, 
And  kind  assistance  of  my  filial  hands. 

TVilkie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  vi. 

He  [Dr.  John  Edwards]  is  persuaded,  that  all  of  them 
have  been  mistaken  by  the  misapplication  of  the  common 
and  received  notion  of  paternity  and  filiation,  in  the  trans- 
lation of  these  from  man  to  God. 

Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  p.  2G9. 

FI'LIBEG,  Feii.beo,  PuiLinEG.  Go.e\.  FiUeadh, 
a  fold,  plait,  or  cloth,  and  heg,  Uttle ;  or  perhaps 
Golh.  Isl.  Fila,  a  light  garment,  and  beig-a,  to 
surround.  A  piece  of  dress  worn  by  men  in  the 
(  Scottish)  Highlands  instead  of  breeches,  (Jamie- 
son.)  who  gives  the  following  extract  from  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  p.  210,  "  The 
feil-beg,  i.  e.  little  plaid,  also  called  Icelt,  is  a 
"sort  of  short  petticoat  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  and  is  a  modern  substitute  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  plaid,  being  found  to  be  less  cumber- 
some, especially  in  time  of  action,  when  the  High- 
landers used  to  tuck  their  breeches  into  their 
girdle." 
•VOL.  I. 


^  Fr.  Filigranc,  from  the 
y  It.  FiUg'raiia,  a  word 
)    composed   of  filum,   and 


FI'LIGRANE,  or 

Fi'ligrre. 

Fi'ltgrained. 
granum,  (a  very  old  invention,)  Menage.  "  J^p. 
Filigrana,  fligran-tvork  ;  which  is  curious  fine 
work  in  silver  or  gold,  or  any  other  metal ;  as  fine 
as  threads,  and  therefore  has  its  name  from  filum, 
thread,"  (Delpino.) 

Filiyrained,  or  (as  there  v,'r\itc:Xi)filgrain.'d  (work) 
is  described  (by  Evelyn)  in  the  Fop's  Dictionary, 
(1690,)  to  be  "  Dressing  boxes,  baskets,  or  what- 
ever else  is  made  of  silver  wire  work."  And  Mr. 
Todd  has  produced  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Brown's 
Travck,  (!C85.) 


147. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  bugle-work,  without  fig-leaves,  upon 
canvass,  curiously  wrought  with  her  ladyship's  own  hand ; 
several ;!;(7i;ra;!j  curiosities.— Ta/ii'r,  No.  245. 

The  churches  of  our  ancestors  shot  up  into  spires,  towers, 
pinnacles,  and  filigree-work,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  cupola 
seems  ever  to  have  been  attempted. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  44. 


FILL,  V.      ^       Goth.  Fullja 
Fill,  ».  I   Dut.   Vollen  ; 

Fi'LLER.         f  plere.     See  F 
Fi'lling,  ?!.  J       To  occupy 


FILL,  f.      ^       Goth.  Fullja7i :    A.  ^.  Fyllan; 
Ger.  Fullen,  im- 

Fl'LL. 

or  take  possession 
of  void,  vacant,  or  empty  space ;  as  to  fill  a  glass, 
i.  e.  the  cavity  or  hollow  of  a  glass ;  to  t;ike  pos- 
session, to  possess, — space  unoccupied  ;  (met.)  the 
mind,  i.e.  to  occupy  all  its  thoughts;  to  occupy  or 
engage,  completely,  wholly,  entirely;  so  as  to  leave 
no  vacuity,  no  deficiency  or  want. 


And  Jesus  sayde  vnto  them :  fgl  the  water  pottes  we 
water.     And  they  fylled  them  vp  to  the  brimnie. 

Bible,  lojl.  /;.. 

Anone  as  filled  is  your  lust  many  of  you  be  so  trew,  that 
little  heede  take  ye  of  suche  kindnessc,  hut  with  traisoun 
anone  ye  thinke  hem  beguile,  and  let  light  of  that  thing 
which  first  ye  maked  to  you  wonders  deare. 

Chaucer.  The  Test,  cf  Loue,  b.  iL 

Code  spede  you  ;  goth  forth  and  lay  on  fast 

With  longe  swerde  and  with  mase  iighteth  yam  fill. 

Goth  now  your  way  ;  this  is  the  lorde's  will. 

Id.  Tlte  Knightes  Tate,  v.  2561. 
Whan  he  thirto  his  t>-me  sigh 
All  priueliche,  that  none  it  wist, 
His  owne  hondes  that  one  chist 
Of  fine  golde,  and  of  fyne  perie. 
The  whiche  out  of  his  tresorie 
Was  take,  anone  iieflelde  full.— Cower.  Con.  J.  b.  v. 


Pith.  They  do  rae  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it. 
Who  is  it  that  complaines  vnto  the  king. 
That  I  (forsooth)  am  sterne,  and  loue  them  not » 
By  holy  Paul,  they  loue  his  grace  but  lightly 
That  fill  his  eares  with  such  dissentious  rumors, 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  thou  hast  promis'd  fr,om  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extoll 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

My  teares  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  markes  : 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their///. 

Shakespeare.  3  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

You  are  old,  and  therefore  for  your  part,  as  one  that  hath 
had  his  fill  of  both  fortunes,  are  content  to  accept  of  con- 
ditions.—5orj/e.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  129. 

Pet.  Braue  soldier  yield  ;  thou  stock  of  arms  and  honor, 
Thou  filler  of  the  world  with  fame  and  glory. 

Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  iv.  sc.  1, 

Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 
Awd.  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments  ; 
Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restore. 
And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

Horrentia  is  such  a  flat  epithet  as  TuUy  would  have 
given  us  in  his  verses.  It  is  a  vaere filler,  to  stop  avacancy 
in  the  hexameter  and  connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of 
Mrgil.— /rf,  Dedication  to  the  JEneid. 


And  why  that  spiteful  character  given  to  all  crowds  ?  mere 
ailiugs  of  his  own,  without  warrant  from  his  original 

Bcntleg.  Free  Tliinking,  5  54. 
Content  is  better,  all  the  wise  will  grant. 
Than  any  earthly  good  that  thou  canst  want ; 
And  Discontent,  with  which  the  foolish  >« 
Their  minds,  is  worse  than  any  earthly  ill. 


FI'LLET,  v.  )      Fr.  FZ/rf,  alittle  thread,  string 

Fi'llet,  ?(.  for  twist;  from  Lat.  Filum,  a 
thread;  a  slight  bandage,  (redimiculum,)  says 
Skinner,  wrought  of  threads. 

Fillet  of  veal, — the  more  muscular  part  of  the 
thigh,  perhaps  so  called,  because  large  and  strong 
tendons  and  nerves,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
threads,  present  themselves  in  that  part,  (Skin- 
ner.) 

To  bind,  surround  or  cover  with  a  fillet. 


And  of  the  1775  shekels,  he  made  hooks  for  the  pillars, 
and  overlaid  their  chapiters,  and  filleted  them,  [Bible,  1551, 
«'/j D^ied  them;  Geneva,  15G1,  made//Ws.] 

E.vodus,  xxxviii.  23. 

Bass.  I  am  for  you. 

It  most  concerns  my  heart,  my  credit. 
Quick  fillet  both  his  arms. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Bindeyour^/Wsfaste 
And  gird  in  your  waste. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  April. 

Our  Englisher  of  Hans  Bloome  names  it  [the  Astragal]  a 
bottell  or  fillet  in  any  part  of  a  pillar,  but  I  take  afiilel  to  be 
more  flat,  this  more  swelling  and  (as  I  say)  torus  like. 

Evelyn.  On  Architecture. 
There  frame  a  town,  and  fix  a  tent  with  cords. 
The  town  be  Shiloh  call'd,  the  tent  the  Lord's; 
Carv'd  pillars,  filletled  with  silver,  rear, 
To  close  the  curtains  in  an  outward  square. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 
Go,  Barce.  call  my  sister ;  let  her  care 
The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  prepare  : 
The  sheep,  and  all  the  atoning  oflferings  hiing. 
Sprinkling  her  body  from  the  crj'stal  spring 
With  living  drops :  then  let  her  come,  and  thou 
With  SMred  fillets  bind  thy  hoaiy  brow. 

Dryden.  I'irgil.  JEneid,  b.  iv. 

We  cannot  hardly  help  comparing  this  [the  ligameot  of 
the  knee]  with  the  binding  up  of  a  fracture,  where  the///f< 
is  almost  always  strapped  across,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
finunesii  and  strength  to  the  bandage. 

Pulcj.  Natural  Thiology,  c.  8. 


FPLLIP,  V.    \       Skinner   (adopted  by   Lye) 

Flllip,  n.         >  vox  a  sono  ficta.     And  so  also 

Fi'LLiPiXG,  n.  J  Minshew. 

To  throw  out  the  finger  or  thumb, — the  one 
from  the  other — withholding  it :  applied,  (met. )  to 
a  quick,  sudden,  helping  action  or  motion. 

Therefore  they,  which  by  nature  haue  apromptnesse,  shall 
soner  atlaine  perfection,  than  any  other  can  doe,  if  by  labour 
and  earnest  trauaile,  they  will  stretche  to  attaine  that, 
whereunto  they  are  apt,  and,  with  good  endeuour,  fillip  na- 
ture forwards.— ;r(/50H.  Tlie  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  10. 

When  we  try  a  false  lute-string,  we  use  to  extend  it  hard 
between  the  fingers,  and  to  fillip  it;  and  it  giveth  it  a  double 
species,  it  is  true  ;  but  if  it  giveth  a  trebble,  or  more  it  is 
false.— .Bacon.  Natur all  Historic,  s.  117. 


They  [spirits]  ought  never  to  be  used,  but  as  spurs  and 
whips,  to  push  on  and  stimulate  the  sluggish  organs  for  a 
time,  and  make  them  carry  off'  the  over-load  with  a  short 
vigour ;  and  so  are  only  proper  in  extremities,  as  a  present 
filip.—Chcyne.  Philosophical  Theory,  Dis.  3. 

FI'LLY,  i.  e.  a  Foal,  S.c.  apphed  to  the  female, 
or,  as  North  expresses  it,  the  mar«-colt;  (met.) 
to  a  wanton  young  woman. 

A  young  mare-colt  or fillii,  breaking  by  chance  from  other 
mares  running  and  flir.ging  through  the  camp,  came  to  stay 
right  against  them.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  247. 

My  first  wife 

■Which  was  indeed  a  fury  to  this /Hi/, 

After  my  twelve  strong  labours  to  reclaim  her. 

Beaum.  «-  Fletch.  Tl:e  Ifoman's  Prize,  Act  i.  sc.  2, 
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How  much  did  Stalion  spend 

To  have  his  court-bred  ;f//;t.  there  commend 
His  lace  and  etaxch  —£■  Jonson.  Eputle  to  Master  Colly, 
il 


PIM 

A.  S.   Film 


FILM,  V.  '\  A.  S.  Film,  cutis, 
Film,  n.  >fl»>e.  Fihnes,  pelliculf 
Fi'lmy.  j  skinncs,  (Somncr. ) 
A  cover  with  a  thin,  slight  skin. 
My  dull'd  s 


skinne,   a 
re;  skales.thin 


How  lonp;  have  I  been  blind  !    Yet  on  the  sudden, 

By  this  blest  means,  I  feel  l\ie  films  of  error 

Ta'en  from  my  soul's  eyes. 

Massinger.  The  Rcnegado,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

If  our  understanding  have  a  film  of  ignorance  over  it,  or 
be  blear  with  Razing  on  other  false  glisterings,  what  is  that 
to  truth  '.—Millon.  0/  Rcfurmalion  in  England,  b.  i. 

Hence  at  eve, 

Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round, 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  winter  deep  suffus'd. 
An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream. — Thomson.  Winter. 

Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  offhefilmg  dew, 
Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  2. 
What  shall  we  do  with  this  film  then  ?  for,  till  it  is  re- 
moved, the  man  might  as  well  be  without  eyes.    This  was 
the  very  case  of  the  Heathen  world. — Sherlock,  vol.  i.  I)is.4. 

But  gasping  heav'd  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o'er. 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore. 

Byron.  Lara,  c.  2. 
Thee,  Pallas,  skill'd  in  every  work  divine, 

Foolish  Arachne  at  the  loom  defied ; 
Incessant  thence  she  draws  the  filmg  twine. 

Memorial  of  her  fond  presumptuous  pride. 

West.  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 


Fi'lter,  : 


Barb.  Lat.  Fellrum  , 


Fi'ltrate.        I  Gcr. Fih  ,-  Dut.  Vilt ;  It. Feltro  ,- 

Filtr.\'tion.  J  "  Fr.  Feutre,  n filter  ;  apiece  of 
felt,  or  thick  woollen  cloth  to  "distil,  or  strain 
things  through,"  ( Cotgrave. )  See  Fih  in  Wach- 
ter,  Feltrum  in  Du  Cange,  and  Martinius. 

To  strain  or  pass  through  felt ,-  to  strain,  gene- 
rally. 

Having  for  trial-sake  filtrcd  it  through  cap-paper,  there 
remained  in  the  filtre  a  powder  of  a  very  deep  and  lovely 
colour,  but  in  so  little  quantity,  that  we  could  not  attempt 
any  experiment  upon  it  to  make  it  confess  its  nature. 

Bogle,   iror/w,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

All  I  could  do,  was  to  take  a  good  decoction  of  cabbage, 
and  filtrate  it  through  cap-paper,  that  it  might  be,  though 
yellow,  yet  clear.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  652. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  expressed  juices  of  vege- 
tables, not  filtrated  very  clear,  contain  their  whole  specifick 
yhtnes.—Arbuthnol.  On  Aliments,  c.  3. 

The  nature  of  suction,  the  cause  of  filtration,  and  the 
rising  of  water  in  siphons.— G/OMDiW,  Ess.  5. 

Also  the  cause  o(  filtration,  and  of  the  rising  of  water  in 
small  glass  pipes  above  the  surface  of  the  stagnating  water 
they  are  dipped  into,  &c.—Bo2/;e.  H'orA-s,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  Life. 

What  more  artificial,  or  more  commodious  instrument  of 
selection,  could  have  been  given  to  it,  than  this  natural 
fitter,  [the  bills  of  aduck.]— Paie//.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

"  Durst  we  make  a  single  movement,"  as 
French  writer,  "  or  stir  a  step  from  the  place  w 
we  saw  our  blood  circulating,  the  tendons  pulling,  the  lungs 
blowing,  t\\e\mvaoms  filtrating,  and  all,"  &c.— /d.  lb.  c.  11. 

The  salts  being  separated  hy  filtration  through  the  strata, 
and  the  rising  waters  being  opposed  by  a  clayey  substance 
that  generally  lies  near  the  surface  of  the  lower  lands,  they 
proceed  to  the  mountains,  from  whence,  by  the  advantage  of 


FILTH.     See  File. 

FI'MBLE.  Grose  says, — "  The  female  hemp  ; 
soonest  ripe  and  fittest  for  spinning,  but  it  is  not 
worth  half  so  much  as  the  carle  with  its  seed." 
(Essex  and  Sussex. )  Miller  calls  it  the  male,  and 
he  is  probably  right ;  though  it  may  have  taken 
its  name  ( fimhle,  corrupted  from  female)  from  a 
supposition  that  it  was  the  female  plant.  It  is 
the  male  plant  that  is  barren. 

Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  to  have  of  her  own, 
In  May  a  good  huswife  will  see  it  be  sown  ; 
And  afterwards  trim  it,  to  serve  at  a  need, 
Xhe/mJ>;e  to  spin,  and  the  carl  for  her  seed. 

Tuner,  May's  Husbandry,  p.  16. 


lively 
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The  first  season  for  pulling  the  hemp  is  usually  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what  they  call 
fhefimble  hemp,  which  is  the  male  plant. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary,  in  v.  Cannabis. 

FI'MBRIATE,  v.  Lat.  Fimbrite  et  fibrce,  px- 
tremitates  rei,  non  cujusvis,  sed  incisse ;  sic  ut 
nune  accedat,  nunc  rccedat,  (Vossius. )  Applied 
in  Heraldry  to  a  border ;  as  a  cross,  having  a 
narrow  border  or  hem,  of  another  tincture,  is 
called,  A  fimbriated  cross. 

Besides  the  divers  tricking  or  dressing  [heraldick  crosses] 
as  piercing,  voiding,  fimbriating,  &:c.  insomuch  that  crosses 
alone,  as  they  are  variously  disguised,  are  enough  to  distin- 
guish all  the  several  families  of  gentlemen  in  England. 

Fuller.  Holy  H'ar,  p.  271. 

A.  S.  Fiima;    Dut.  Viime ,-  per- 
haps, as  Junius  and  Skinner  think, 
from   the    Lat.  Pinna   or  pennce  -, 
since  the  jins  (pinnae)  are  to  fish, 
what  the  wings  are  to  birds.     Thej^«s  are — 

The  organs  by  which  fish  balance  and  move 
themselves.     See  the  quotation  from  Paley. 

The  which  fish  had  on  euery  side  a  wing,  and  toward  the 
taile  two  other  lesser  as  it  were  finnes,  on  either  side  one, 
but  in  proportion  they  were  wings,  and  of  a  good  length. 

Hacklnyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  107. 

They  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  whiting-mops,  as 

if  their  feet  \ieiefinns,  and  the  hinges  of  their  knees  oil'd. 

Beaum.  St  Fletch.  The  Martial  Maid,  Act  ii.  se.  1. 

Sometime  he  angeres  me, 

With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarpe  and  the  ant. 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies  ; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  ^finnelesse  fish. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
It  fortuned,  whilest  thus  she  stifly  stroue. 
And  the  wide  sea  importuned  long  space 
AVith  shrilling  shriekes,  Proteus  abroade  did  roue. 
Along  the  fomy  waves  driuing  'i\'\5  finny  droue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 

Milton.  Comus. 
r>o  scales  and  fins  hear  price  to  this  excess  ? 
You  might  have  bought  the  fisherman  for  less. 

Duke.  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  4. 
They  plough  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finned  plough, 

Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

Such  creatures  as  are  whole-footed  or  fin-toed,  viz.  some 

birds,  and  quadrupeds,  are  naturally  directed  to  go  into  the 

water  and  swim  there,  as  we  see  ducklings,  though  hatch'd 

and  led  by  a  hen.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i.  p.  H7. 

Nor  look  on. 

Shamefully  passive,  while  Batavian  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering,/!?in.v  swarms, 
That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
The  balancing  use  of  these  organs  is  proved  in  this  man- 
ner. Of  the  large  headed  fish,  if  you  cut  ofi'  the  pectoral 
fins ;  i.  e.  the  pair  which  lies  close  behind  the  gills,  the  head 
falls  prone  to  the  bottom  ;  if  the  right  pectoral  fin  only  be 
cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to  that  side ;  if  the  ventral  fin  on  the 
same  side  be  cut  away,  then  it  loses  its  equilibrium  entirely; 
if  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  be  cut  off;  the  fish  reels  to  the 
right  and  left. — Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

As  th'  immense  Leviathan,  [o'erwhelms] 

The  finny  brood,  when  near  lerne's  shore 
Out-stretch'd,  unwieldy,  his  island  length  appears 
Above  the  foamy  flood.  Dyer.  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 


\¥v.  Finance;    Sp.  Fi 
(  See  Du  Cange,  Wachter,  and 


FINA'NCE, 

FiNA'NCIAL. 

Fina'ncially.  f  Menage.)  Skinner  says,  from 
Fina'ncier.  )  the  old,  and,  in  that  sense, 
obsolete  Fr.  Finance,  finis,  an  end ;  q.  d.  Fi- 
nantia.  BuUokar  has  Finance,  an  end ;  and 
Menage,  (Did.  Etijmol.)  Finance,  pecunia,  qua 
exsniuta  lis  finitur ,-  in  his  Orig.  della  Ling.  Ital. 
(MS.  note,)  Finance,  q.  medium  ad  finem,  (sc.) 
ways  and  means  to  a  final  settlement.  The  old 
It.  Finnnza  is,  finit.  Menage,  however,  suggests 
the  Sw.  Firma ;  Ger.  Finden,  invenire,  to  find, 
(A.  S.  Findan.)  The  Lat.  Finis,  a  fine,  (see  Du 
Cange,)  seems  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  in  French,  as  in  English, 
to— 

"  Wealth,  substance,  riches,  goods ;  also  a 
prince's  revenue,  or  treasure,"  (or  that  of  any 
other  person  or  persons,)  Cotgrave. 

So  then  he  was  put  to  his  fynanse  to  pay  xxii.  thousande 
frankes  of  France,  and  the  companyons  of  the  Englysshe 
garysons  in  Champaigne  payed  the  sayd  ransaume. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  j.  c.  202. 
791 
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And  ye  other  knyghtes,  as  Syr  Taynboton,  Sir  Othes  o( 
Grantson,  and  Johan  of  Gruners,  were  put  to  their  fynaitce, 
and  by  the  meanes  of  Sir  Olyuer  of  Manny,  they  passed  with 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  c.  312. 
In  like  robes  followed  the  lordes  of  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts and  of  the  fmaunce.— Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  10. 

All  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm  of  England,  be  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary. 

Bacon.  The  Office  of  Alienations. 

I  therefore,  whom  only  love  and  duty  to  your  majesty  and 
your  royal  line,  hath  made  ^financier,  do  intend  to  present 
unto  your  majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate,  like  a  per- 
spective glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer  to  your  sight. 

Id.  lb.  Letter  to  the  King. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the  alteration  which 
Constantine  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  substituting  an 
universal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almost  all  the  tithes,  customs, 
and  excises,  which  formerly  composed  the  revenue  of  the 
empire.— Jfame,  vol.  i.  Ess.  8.  Of  Taxes. 

Though  their  proud  assumption  might  justify  the  severest 
tests,  y^t  in  trying  their  abilities  on  theii  financial  proceed- 
ings, I  would  only  consider  what  is  the  plain  obvious  duty 
of  a  common  ,A»«nfe  minister,  and  try  them  upon  that,  and 
not  upon  models  of  ideal  perfection. 

Burke.  Refiections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

I  consider  therefore  the  stopping  of  the  distillery,  oecono- 
micMy,  financially,  commercially,  medicinally,  and  in  some 
degree  morally  too,  as  a  measure  rather  well  meant  than 
well  considered. — Id.  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity, 

The  objects  of  a  financier  are,  then,  to  secure  an  aniple 
revenue  ;  to  impose  it  with  judgment  and  equality  ;  to  em- 
ploy it  ceconomically ;  and  when  necessity  obliges  him  to 
make  use  of  credit,  to  secure  its  foundations  in  that  instance, 
and  for  ever,  by  the  clearness  and  candour  of  his  proceed- 
ings, the  exactness  of  his  calculations,  and  the  solidity  of  his 
funds. — Id.  Refiections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Was  I  right  ?  The  house  sees  whether  I  was  :  the  house 
sees  the  finance-post  is  now  totally  abandoned,  and  for  the 
best  reason  in  the  world,  because  it  is  no  longer  tenable. 

Fox.  Speech  on  the  East  India  Bill,  Dec.  I,  1783. 

FINCH.  To  pull  a  finch  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt) 
was  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying,  to  strip  a 
man,  by  fraud,  of  his  money,  &c. 

In  Dut.  Vinche,  and  so  called,  says  Lye,  from 
the  sound  vinli,  vink,  which  this  bird  utters. 


Bot.  The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  larke. 
The  plain-song  cuckow  gray  ; 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  raarke. 
And  dares  not  answere  nay. 
Shakespeare.  Midsummer  NighVs  Bream,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

FIND,  r,     ^        K.?,.  Findan;    Tivit.  Vinden ; 

Find,  n.         I  Ger.  Finden ;    Sw.  Finna.     Hel- 

Fi'nder.         ("vigius    (says   Wachter)    prefers 

Fi'nding,  ji.  J  the  hat.  Vid-ere ;  Wachter  him- 
self suggests  the  Lat.  Ven-ire,  quomodo  invenire 
est  in  rem  venire.  The  A.  S.  Findan.  invenire, 
and  fund-ian,  niti,  to  labour  to  come  to  a  thing, 
( Somner,)  are  the  same  word,  and  mean,  to  seek 
or  search  or  look  for,  and  consequently  to  come 
to,  (invenire,)  or  find.  And  thus  find  may  be 
explained  to  mean — 

To  seek,  and,  consequentially,  to  see  or  perceive ; 
to  come  to  or  meet  with  ;  to  reach,  attain  or  ac- 
quire, to  discover,  to  detect,  to  invent ;  to  obtain, 
to  procure,  to  provide. 

Spenser  and  some  others  write  the  old  pret. 
fjnd  t  common  in  Scotch  writers. 

An  slowe  al  that  hii  founde.  bote  wuch  [who]  so  mygte  fle. 

And  astored  hem  of  her  tresour,  as  me  mygte  yse. 


R.  Glou 
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And  so  saue  me  God  I  hold  it  greate  synne. 

To  gyuen  hem  any  good,  swiche  glotones  to  fynde. 

To  mayntaynen  swiche  loaner  me  yi  michel  good  de- 

struieth.  Id.  Crede. 

And  the  freres  hadden  a  fj/ndt/nge.  that  for  neode  flateren. 


Afterward  Jhesus  fond  him  in  the  temple,  and  seide  t 
hym,  lo,  thou  art  maad  hool :  nyle  thou  do  synne,  leste  on 
worse  thing  bitalle  to  thee.—ll'iclif.  Jon,  c.  5. 
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And  aftet  that,  Jeans  founde  hym  in  the  temple.  &  sayd 
unto  him  :  behold,  thou  art  made  whole,  sinne  no  more. 

Bible,  1551.  John,  c.  5. 
Or  elles  he  meste  telleti  his  tale  untrewe. 
Or  felnen  thingis,  or  findcn  wordes  newe. 

Chaucer.  The  Prolorjxte,  v.lii. 
But  Grekes  saine  of  Pithagoras 
That  he  Ihe  first  ^nder  was 
Of  the  art.  Id.  Breame. 

My  good  dere  sonne. 
If  thou  woil  fynde  a  siker  weie 
To  loue,  put  enuie  awaye.— Goiuer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

0  viearun  voluptatuvi  omnium  inuentor,  inceptor,  per- 
fector.  O  thou  that  hast  been  ye  deuiser  and/j/noferout,  the 
hegynner  &  also  thejinisher  of  al  iny  pleasures. 

Vdal.  Flowers  of  Latiiie  Speaking,  fol.  10-1. 

Howbeit  Paule  (whose  disciple  I  was,  and  did  long  time 
folow  and  atted  vpon  hym.)  had  more  mind  to  labour  with 
hys  owne  haudes,  then  to  line  at  t\\e  finding  of  other  folkes. 
Id.  Luke,  c.  S. 
For  in  old  time  whe  me  at  the  incursion  of  infydels  did 
hyde  holy  sayntes  relikes,  at  the  fijnding  agayne  the  names 
happely  decayed,  some  relyques  might  rest  vnkuowen,  or 
some  peradventure  left  or  mistake. 

Sir  T.More.  irorkcs,-p.K2. 
Bass.  In  my  schoole  dayes  when  I  liad  lost  one  shaft 

1  shot  his  fellow  of  tlie  self-same  flight 

The  self-same  way,  with  more  aduised  watch 

To  Jinde  tlie  other  forth,  and  by  aduenturing  both 

1  oSt  found  both.—Shakespeare.  Mer.  of  Fen.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  oh,  thou  wretched  finder,  whom  I  hate 

So  that  1  almost  pity  thy  estate. 

Gold  being  the  heaviest  metal  among  all. 

May  my  most  heavy  curse  upon  thee  fall. 

Donne.   Upon  the  Lossc  of  his  Mistresses  Chain. 
But  'tis  all  one  to  me  :  for  if  I  had  been  the  finder-out  of 
this  secret,  it  would  not  haue  rellish'd  among  my  other  dis- 
credits.—S/m/ifspenre.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  se.  2. 

When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the  hardest  labour  in 
the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnish'dout  his  findings 
in  their  equipage,  drawn  forth  his  reasons  as  it  were  a  battel 
rang'd,  scatter'd  and  defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  &c. 
Millon.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
In  reading  a  style  judiciously  antiquated,  one  finds  a  plea- 
sure not  unlike  that  of  travelling  on  an  old  Roman  way : 
but  then  the  road  must  be  as  good,  as  the  way  is  ancient ; 
the  style  must  be  such  in  which  we  may  evenly  proceed, 
without  being  put  to  short  stops  by  sudden  abruptnesses,  or 
puzzled  by  frequent  turnings  and  transpositions. 

Pope.  Postscript  on  the  Odijssey. 
lie  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colour'd  like  his  own  ;  and  having  pow'r 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  causa 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  bis  lawful  prey. 

Cowpcr.  The  Task,  b.  ii. 

FINE.  ^        Fr.  and  Sp.  K/i;    U.  Fine ; 

Fi'nal.  Lat.  Finis,  which  Julius  Sca- 

Fi'nai.lt.  liger  derives  from  flo.     Sane 

Fi'neless.  finis  est    cujus  gratia   aliquid 

Fi'nisu,  v.  fit.      Et  in   naturalibus  forma 

Fi'nisii,  n.  et  finis,    solum    eo   difforunt, 

Fi'nisher.  y  quod   cum   res   est,    quii   est. 

Fi'nishing,  n.      firma   dicitur  :     ciim  fit,   qua 

Fi'nishment.        intenditur,  finis  vocatur,  (  Vos- 

Fi'nite.  sius.)     See  Finish. 

Fi'niteless.  Finisher, — see  the  quotation 

Fi'nitely.  from  Udal  in  v.  Find. 

Fi'niteness.    J        The   end  or  the  point  to 

which  our  view  or  course  is  directed ;  when  or 

where  our  progress  ceases  or  is  to  cease ;    the 

point  we  seek  or  intend  to  reacli ;  the  last,  ultimate, 

extreme  point  of  time  or  space.     And — 

Final, — extreme,   most   remote,   most   distant, 
ultimate,  last ;  terminating,  concluding.   To  finish. 
Vr.Finir;    It.  Finire,-    Sp.  Faiiecer ;    hat.  Fi- 
■nire,  to  end. 

To  end  or  bring  to  an  end,  or  to  the  last,  ulti- 
mate, or  extreme  point, — of  time  or  space  ;  to  the 
pohit  to  which  our  view  or  course  is  directed ; 
when  or  where  our  progress  ceases  or  is  to  cease ; 
the  point  we  seek  or  intend  to  reach :  to  termi- 
nate, to  conclude,  to  complete. 
Heo  nefynede  neuer  mo,  ar  tho  other  ware  at  gronde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  140. 
In  the  ger  of  grace  a  thousend  &  nyenetene  &  nvene 
Thys  stalwarde  Cristene  folc  tliys  sworre  [war]  brogte  to 
fyne.  Id.  p.  413. 

Alias  !  that  jentille  blode  com  to  ill  fyne, 
&  alle  for  falsnes  gode  to  scheme's  [shame]  dede  &  pync. 
B.  Brimne,  p.  335. 
The  partis  conseile  bent,  messengers  thei  ches, 
Unto  the  kyng  thei  sent,  for  d.finalte  pes.— /d.  p.  226. 
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And  whan  they  had  whole  her  tzie  fined 

Ethiocles  fully  is  enclined, 

VVhatsoeuer  thereat  laugh  or  weepe 

Like  her  counsaile  possession  to  kepe. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.ii. 

IIow  oft  time  may  men  rede  and  seen 

The  treason,  that  to  women  hath  be  doe 

To  v.-hat  fine  is  such  loue,  I  can  not  seen» 

Or  where  becometh  it  whan  it  is  go. 

Chaucer.   Troilus,  b.  ii. 

This  is  the  final  end  of  all  this  thing. 

Id.  Legend  of  Ariadne^ 

Jivt  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood 

That  fortune  wolde  that  he  muste  twin 

Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 

Id.  TheSqnicres  Talc,  v.  10,850. 

For  the  contrarie  of  his  estate 

Stant  euermore  in  suche  debate, 

Tyll  that  a  parte  be  ouercome 

There  male  no  finall  peas  be  nome.—Gou'er.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

But  finally  no  spede  it  dooth.— Id.  lb.  b.i. 

In  fine  obtaining  the  roume  of  a  rascall  souldiour.  loke 
how  dishonest  he  was  in  his  liuing  before,  euen  as  seditious 
was  he  in  his  doinges  ther,  and  mosfe  ready  and  forwarde 
to  doo  all  kinde  of  mischiefe.— eoWi/nj.  Justine,  fol.  99. 

But  now  takynge  hym  as  he  woulde  say,  if  hys  wit  would 
serue  hym,  y'  is  to  wit,  that  by  his  word  electes,  he  meneth 
the  finall  &  eternall  electes.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  578. 

Fynally  brethre  fare  ye  wel,  be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort, 
be  of  one  ir.inde,  line  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  loue  and 
peace  shal  be  with  you.— Bible,  1551.  2  Cor.  c.  13. 

And  we  will  also  that  you  George  Killingworth  and 
Richard  Gray  doe  in  the  fine  of  April  next  send  either  of 
you  vnto  Henry  Lane  a  whole,  perfit,  and  iust  accompt 
firmed  with  your  awne  hands  of  all  the  goods  you  haue  soldo 
and  bought  vntill  that  time,  and  what  remaineth  vnsolde. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol,  i.  p.  299. 
Jesus  sayd  vnto  the :  my  meate  is  to  do  ye  wyl  of  him  that 
sente  me.    And  to  finishe  hys  worcke. 

Bible,  1551.  John,  c.  4. 

And  lyke  as  the  sniyth  in  his  working  vseth  the  hammer 

as  a  certayne  tool  or  instrument  towardes  the  finishyng  of 

his  worke:  euen  so  be  we  vnto  God  as  instruraentes  to 

worke  his  wyll,  whensoeuer  any  thyng  is  well  done  by  vs. 

Fisher.  On  Prayer. 

Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that  ye  aungell  begineth  his  accompt, 

at  the  Jewes  ful  lybertie  &  full  finishment  of  their  temple 

and  cyte. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  9. 

\nfine. 

Just  or  unjust,  alike  stem  miserable, 
For  oft  alike,  both  come  to  evil  end. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisla. 
All  th'  unaccomplisht  works  of  Nature's  hand, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixt, 
Dissolv'd  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain 
Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here.— /rf.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iii. 

^Vhen  Paris  brought  his  famo 

The  faire  Tindarid  lasse,  he  him  forefolde 
That  her  all  Greece  with  many  a  champion  bold 
Should  fetche  againe,  ani  finally  destroy 
Proud  Priam's  towne.— S^cjuer.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 
lago.  Poore,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough, 
But  riches  finelesse  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  euer  feares  he  shall  be  poore. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
In  death  what  can  be,  that  I  do  not  know. 

That  I  should  fear  a  covenant  to  make 
Witli  it,  which  welcom'd,  finisheth  my  woe? 
And  nothing  can  th'  afliicted  conscience  grieve, 
But  he  may  pardon,  who  cSn  all  forgive. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  and  so  of 
every  grace:  that  is,  he  can  only  give  it,  and  he  only  can 
take  it  mis.y.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  desire  of 
many  things,  which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the 
bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a  worke,  or  the  like. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Friendship. 

None  must  undertake  this  edifice,  but  after  computation 

of  the  pertinences  requisite  for  the  finishment.  lest  they 

expose  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  having  begun  what 

they  were  not  able  to  finish. 

Mountague.  Deroule  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  Treat.  18.  s.  3. 

Will  he  draw  out, 

For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 

In  punisht  man,  to  satisfie  his  rigour, — 

Satisfied  never?  that  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law, 

By  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  thir  matter  act, 

Not  to  th"  extent  of  their  own  sphear. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
So  likewise  that  excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it  be  revolved 
with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  full  and  pregnant  with  the 
secrets  of  natural!  philosophy,  as  for  example,  of  cosmo- 
I  graphy,  and  the  roundness  of  the  earth  in  that  place.  Qui 
I  extendil  Aquilonem  stiper  vacuum,  et  appendit  lerram  super 


prize. 
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nlhilum,  where  the  pensilenesse  of  the  earth,  the  poleof  th» 
North,  and  the  finHenesse  or  convexity  of  heaven,  are  manl. 
fcstly  touched.— SacDji.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  i.  c.  6, 

Thus  then  the  late  creation,  and  finiteness  of  the  world, 
seem  to  conflict  with  the  undoubted  oracle  of  truth  as 
well  as  with  mine  argument. 

Glanvill.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  9. 
In  fine,  nothing  is  more  evident,  then  that  the  design, 
both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  was  to  establish  this  great 
truth,  and  to  toot  out  creature-worship. 

iraterland.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  li,  p.  171. 

They  are  all  created  in  and  by  him  ;  not  only  so,  but  for 
hiin,  or  to  him  \  he  is  the^Ho;  as  well  as  efficient  cause  ;  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  they  are  made  for  his  service  and  for 
Jiis  glory,  the  ultimate  end  of  their  creation. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

When  he  [our  Saviour]  commands  us  to  seek  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  directs  us  to  seek  it  in  the  way  of  riglit- 
eoiisness,  and  warns  us  that  many  who  seek  it  shall  not  bo 
able  to  find  it ;  he  cannot  but  be  understood  as  exhorting  us 
to  seek  it  earnestly  and  effectually,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  we  may  not  finally  fail  to  attain  it. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 

A  faultless  sonnet,  finish'd  thus,  would  be, 

Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poetry. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith;  but  it  is  we 
that  believe :  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  our  obedi- 
ence; but  it  is  we  that  obey;  we  are  the  next  agents  though 
he  be  the  supreme  cause. 

Bates.  The  Everlasting  Best  of  the  Saints,  c.  8. 

Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  inliiiity? 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Pjniher. 

Though  all  that  we  can  possibly  do,  must  needs  fall  in- 
finitely short  of  our  most  perfect  pattern,  yet  we  are  in- 
dispensably obliged  to  be  like  it  in  our  proportion,  and 
according  to  our  capacity ;  and  as  a  finite  can  resemble  in- 
finite, so  we  are  to  resemble  God.  by  partaking  of  the  same 
excellencies  in  kind,  though  they  cannot  but  be  infinitely/ 
inferiour  in  degree.— C/arAe,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 

It  is  ridiculous  unto  reason  and  finifeless  as  their  desires. 
Bro:fn.  Vulgar  Errours, 

1'hey  are  creatures  still,  and  that  sets  them  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  God  ;  whereas  all  their  excellencies  can  make 
them  butfinitely  distant  from  us.— Stillingfieet. 

And  all  the  diflerence  or  distinction  there  is  betwixt  them, 
is  only  in  our  difl'erent  apprehension  of  this  one  being ;  which 
acting  severally  upon  several  objects,  we  apprehend  it  as 
acting  from  several  properties,  by  reason  of  tlie  finileness  of 
our  understandings,  which  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite 
being,  wholly  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as  it  were  by  piecemeal, 
as  it  repiesents  itself  to  us.—Bevcridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  115. 

Man  falls  by  man,  {{finally  he  falls  ; 

And  fall  he  must,  who  learns  from  death  alone 

The  dreadful  secret— That  he  lives  for  ever. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  7 
^Vhen  in  his  finish'd  form  and  face 
Admiring  multitudes  shall  trace 

Each  patrimonial  charm  combin'd. 
The  courteous  yet  majestic  mien, 
The  liberal  smile,  the  look  serene, 

The  great  and  gentle  mind. 

Beattie.  On  Lord  H.'s  Biith-day. 

God  is  our  "light,"  as  he  showeth  us  the  state  we  are  in, 
and  the  enemies  wehave  to  encounter;  he  is  our  "  strength," 
as  he  enableth,  by  his  grace,  to  cope  with,  and  overcome 
them;  and  he  is  our  "  salvation,"  as  the  author  aui finisher 
of  our  deliverance  from  sin,  death,  and  Satan. 

Home.  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Ps.  27. 

To  consider  an  averseness  to  improvement,  the  not  arriving 
at  perfection,  as  a  crime,  is  against  all  tolerably  correct  juris- 
prudence ;  for  if  the  resistance  to  improvement  should  be 
great,  and  any  way  general,  they  would  in  efl'ect  give  up  the 
necessary  and  sutistantial  part,  in  favour  of  the  perfection 
and  the  finishing.— Burke.  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

For  who  shall  dare,  you  argue,  in  this  case. 
To  limit  the  omnipotence  of  grace  ? 
As  if  a  finite  understanding  knew 
What  the  Almighty  could,  or  could  not  do. 

Byrom.  On  the  Redemption  of  Mankind. 

Finileness,  or  what  is  resolvable  into  finiteness,  in  inani- 
mate subjects,  can  never  be  a  just  subject  of  complaint, 
because  if  it  were  ever  so,  it  would  be  always  so:  we  mean, 
that  we  can  never  reasonably  demand  that  things  be  larger 
or  more,  when  the  same  demand  might  he  made,  whatever 
the  quantity  or  number  vias.—Paley.  A'n(.  Theology,  c.  20. 

FINE,  V.  ~\  Ger.  Fein,-  Vut.Vyn;  It.  and 
Fine,  adj.  Sp.  Fino ;  Fr.  Fin.  M.  Guyet 
Fi'nely.  I  (says  IVIenage)  from  the  ancient 
Fi'neness.  VLat.  Vimis,  signifying  bellus  ve- 
Fi'ner.  I  nustiis.  Du  Cange  (in  v.  fimis) 
Fi'nery.  I  from  fini/us,  (q.  d.) finished,  h\sh.]y 
Fi'ning,  v.  J  finished,  polished.  Res,  cui  nihil 
addi  potest.     See  Finesse,  and  Finical. 
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To  fiiush  highly,  to  polish ;  fo  cleanse,  to  pu- 
rify,  to  brighten,  to  embellish  ;  to  render  or  make 
dear,  bright  or  brilliant,  elegant  or  beautiful. 

rjion  the  right  hand  went  old  Ejeus, 

And  on  that  other  side  Diik  Theseus, 

With  vessels  in  hire  hond  of  gold  ful  fine, 

All  full  of  hony,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wine. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2909. 

Marfjarite  is  ingendered  by  heauenly  dewe,  and  sheweth 
in  it  self  by  fineness  of  colour,  whether  the  engendrure  were 
maked  on  morowe  or  on  eue.— /(?.  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

[Gold]  is  assayed  by  the  fire  to  thintente  it  may  thenceforth 
bee  had  in  so  muche  the  more  price  as  it  is  the  more  exactly 
Jlinei:  much  more  will  God  haue  your  faith,  wherunto  so 
liigh  honour  of  duetie  belongeth,  to  be  tried  with  sondry 
experimentes,  to  thintent  that  whan  it  shal  glister  out  of 
these  flames  of  sorowes  and  afflictions,  and  being  farre  more 
pure  and  more  glittering  than  any  golde  though  it  be  neuer 
60  ftjne,  it  may  be  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  &c. 


Udal.  1  Peier, 


For  thev  that  be  clothed  in  ftjne  lynnen,  and  silkes,  be  in 
kj-nges  palaces,  who  were  commonly  infected  mth  excesse 
and  ryot,  and  delicate  lyuyng. — Id.  Matt.  c.  11. 

There  was  a  certajTie  ryche  man,  whiche  was  clothed  in 
purple  znifytie  bysse,  and  fared  deliciously  euerye  day. 

Bible,  1551.  Mtdt.  c.  26. 

For  in  that  poinct  could  be  none  other  coloure,  but  to  pre- 
tendo  that  his  awne  mother  was  an  auoutresse,  but  neuer- 
thelesse  he  would  that  poinct  should  be  lesse  and  more 
fi/nclij  &  closely  handled.— ifa//.  Edw.  V. 


To  professe  Christ,  is  not  an  ydle  nor  a  delicate  fine-fijn- 
rjred  matter,  it  requireth  watching,  attendaunce,  and  dyly- 
gent  cotinuance.— t/^da/.  Timothy,  c.  4. 

But  commonly  it  is  held,  and  for  certaine  affirmed,  that 
the  best  Spodos  for  the  eyes,  is  that  which  commeth  in  the 
furnaces  where  goldisjined.— Holland.  Plin.b.  xxxiv.c.  13. 

I ;  and  therefore,  if  all  the 
nany  several  heads  were 
united  into  one,  yet  could  he  not  make  such  a  law  as  the 
law  of  England  is,  because  by  many  successions  of  ages  it 
hath  been  fined  and  refined  by  an  infinite  number  of  grave 
and  learned  men.—Hobbs.  Dial,  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

•  'Tis  he  our  lambs  doth  reare, 

Our  flocks  doth  blesse,  and  from  the  store  doth  give 
The  warme  ini  finer  fleeces  that  we  weare. 

B.  Jonson.  Hymn  to  Pan. 
Binde  your  fillets  fast 
And  gird  in  your  waste. 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdrie  lace. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calendar,  jipril. 
"What  they  in  largeness  have,  that  bear  themselves  so  high. 
In  my  most  perfect  form,  and  delicacy,  I 
For  greatness  of  my  grain  and  fineness  of  my  grass ; 
This  isle  hath  scarce  a  vale,  that  Ringdale  doth  surpass. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  21. 
The  beech  serves  for  various  uses  of  the  house-wife — not 
to  omit  even  the  very  shavings  for  the  fining  of  wines. 

Evelyn.  Silva,  c.  5. 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  spruce  a.nAfine, 
With  coat  embroider'd  richly  shine. 
And  dazzle  all  the  idol  faces 
As  through  the  hall  thy  worship  paces. 

Swift.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  1. 
Poor  I,  a  savage  bred  and  born, 
By  you  instructed  every  morn, 
Already  have  improv'd  so  well 
That  1  have  almost  learnt  to  spell ! 
The  neighbours  who  come  here  to  dine, 
Admire  to  hear  me  speak  so  fine. 

Id.  A  Panegyrick  on  the  Dean. 
Here  is  the  Jfajesty  of  the  heroic  finely  mixed  with  the 
venom  of  the  other  ;  and  raising  the  delight  which  other- 
wise would  be  flat  and  vulgar,   by  the  sublimity  of  the 
expression. — Dryden.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Let  him  declaim  as  wittily  and  sharply  as  he  pleases,  yet 
still  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  consist  in 
fine  raillery.— /d.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

The  fine  original  of  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Noifolk 
with  the  staves  of  Earl  Marshall  and  Lord  Treasurer,  from 
whence  the  print  is  taken,  is  at  Leicester-house. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

The  character  of  his  Majesty's  bluff  hautiness  (by  Hans 
Holbein)  is  well  represented,  and  all  the  heads  are  finely 
executed.— /(/.  /*. 

I  therefore  must  beg  of  you  to  procure  me  some  Irish  linen 
fo  make  me  four  dozen  of  shirts,  much  about  the  same^wc- 
ness  and  price  of  the  Last  which  you  got  me. 

Cliesterfield.  Miscell.  vol.  jv.  Let.  69. 

Savage  nations  being  passionately  fond  of  show  awd  finery, 
and  having  no  object  but  their  naked  bodies,  on  which  to 
exercise  this  disposition,  have  in  all  times  painted,  or  cut 
their  skins,  according  to  their  ideas  of  ornament. 

Burke.  Al/ridgement  of  English  History,  b.  i,  c.  II. 


FIN 

Should  I  be  thought  in  some  places  to  have  ran  on  too 

fine-spun  argumentations  or  in  others  drawn  too  strong- 
coloured  figures,  for  any  body's  liking :  let  him  be  good 
natured  enough  to  suppose,  that  were  we  to  discourse  over 
this  subject  in  private,  and  he  would  let  me  know  his  taste, 
I  should  endeavour  to  conform  myself  thereto. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  30. 

FINE,  V.  ^       Lat.  Finis.    Spelman  (after  enu- 
FiN-E,  n.     y  mcrating  the  various  legal  usages 
Fi'NAni.E.  )  of  the  word)  says,  "  In  none  of  these 
significations  was  the  word  known  to  our  countr_v- 
men  ante  secuhim  Normanicum."    See  the  first  quo- 
tation from  Rastall ;  and  Finis  in  Du  Cange. 

Any  thing  (as  a  sum  of  money)  paid  at  the  end, 
to  make  an  end,  termination  or  conclusion  of  a 
suit,  of  a  prosecution  ;  a  mulct  or  penalty.  | 

Muche  robberye  me  dude  aboute  in  euen'ch  toun 
Audboundemen&  cnprisonede,  vorte  hii/i/nerfcraunson. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  403. 
The  whiche  precept  obseruyd,  and  a  12  or  16  of  the  chief 
of  them  sent  vnto  Newgate,  the  sayd  rumour  was  anone 
ceasyd  ;  of  the  whiche  prysoners  some  were  aUerfyned,  and 
some  punysshed  by  longe  imprysonmet. 

Fabyan.  Crongcle,  vol.  iv.  an.  1541. 

■\Vhich  neuer  asked  litle,  but  euery  thig  was  hawsed  aboue 
the  mesure  ;  amercemetes  turned  into  fines,  fines  into  rau- 
somes,  smal  trespas  to  misprisio,  misprisio  into  treson. 

Sir  T.  More.   Worlces,  p.  62. 

For  as  much  as  fines  levied  in  our  court  ought  &  do  make 
an  end  of  al  sutes,  and  thereot  are  called  ^bm,  chiefly  when 
aging  of  battel,  or  the  great  assise  in  their  cases,  they 


And  if  he  then  confesse  the  treueth,  &  al  that  he  shall  be 
examined  of  and  knoweth  in  that  behalfe:  that  then  the  I 
same  ofTeces  of  hunting  by  him  done,  be  against  the  king 
but  trespasse^Sjwi/e.— /rf.  lb.  fol.  170.  Stat,  of  H.  VII.  c.  7. 

If  one  bee  found  dead  in  a  street  or  house,  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  the  parish,  must  find  out  the  murtherer ;  other- 
wise he  himself  shall  be  accused  of  it,  and  the  whole  contado 
shall  "be  fined,  and  likewise  in  case  of  robberie. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  iii.  c.  10.  s.  1. 

Make  him  high,  let  him  rule, 

He'll  be  playing  the  fool, 

And  transgress,  then  we'll  squeeze 

Him  io!  fines,  and  for  fees. — Bromc.  Royalist's  Answer. 

So,  two  years  after,  Tracy's  heirs  sued  him  for  it,  and  he 
was  turned  out  of  his  office  of  chancellor,  anA  fined  in  four 
hundred  pound.- Biirne*.  Hist,  of  Reformation,  an.  1534. 

But  that  also  at  length  they  unwillingly  yielded  unto  : 
styling  him  in  their  submission  by  the  title  of  "  Protector 
and  supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,"  and  paying  a 
lusty  fine. —Sir  ype.  Memorials.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1532. 

But  in  the  case  propounded  by  me,  where  it  is  possible  in 
that  special  manner,  the  jury  may  find  against  the  direction 
of  the  Court  in  matter  of  Law,  it  will  not  follow  they  are 
iheietove  finable.— Stale  Trials.  E.  Bushcll,  an.  1670. 

He  ridiculed  the  three  rights  to  fine  the  subordinate 

Princes  that  Mr.  Hastings  had,  in  his  defence,  laid  claim  to. 

Fox.  Speeches,  June  13,  1786. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  afinefon 
the  renewal  of  the  lease.  This  practice  is,  in  most  cases, 
the  expedient  of  a  spendthrift,  who  for  a  sum  of  ready 
money  sells  a  future  revenue  of  much  greater  value. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

FINE'SSE.    ■)      Vv.  Finesse:  ItFinezza.    See 

Fine'ssing,  n.  )  Fine, 

Fine-ness  or  re-fine-ment, — nicety,  polish,  policy, 
to  an  excess  ;  and  thus,  guile  or  wiliness,  cunning, 
subtilty. 


These  tliinges  he  wrought  with  great  sleyght  and  fyncsse 
of  wytte  in  suche  sorte  that  he  minished  not  any  parte  of  his 
honour,  estate,  or  reputacion, 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curiius,  fol.  3. 


This  is  the  artificialest  piece  ot finesse  to  perswade  men  to 
be  slaves,  that  the  wit  of  court  could  have  invented. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

Brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech,  is  that,  which  in  phi- 
losophy or  speculation  we  call  maxim  or  first  principle :  in 
the  counsels  and  resolves  of  practical  wisdom,  and  the  deep 
niysteries  of  religion,  oracle ;  and  lastly,  in  matters  of  wit, 
awi  finenesses  of  imagination,  epigram.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.4. 

Scipio  and  Sertorius  made  some  other  God  to  be  their 
council  of  w.ar,  to  encourage  their  soldiers  in  dangerous 
enterprises,  but  the  mask  only  deceived  the  ignorant.  The 
more  intelligent  discerned  the  finesse  of  their  politic  con- 
trivance.—£a(a.  The  Existence  of  God,  c.  5. 
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With  no  reasan  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  [Garrick]  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day  i 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick, — 
If  they  were  not  his  own  hy  finessing  and  trick- 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 
And  lest  the  colourable  reasons,  offered  in  argument 
against  this  Parliamentary  procedure,  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  all  the  advantage  of 
privilege,  all  the  arts  and  finesses  of  pleading,  and  great 
sums  of  public  money  were  lavished,  to  prevent  any  deci- 
sion upon  those  practices  in  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

Burke.  On  a  late  Stale  of  the  Nation. 

FI'NGER,  V.  ^       A.S.  Finger:  Gar.  Finger; 

Fi'nger,  n.         >  Dut.  Vinger  ;   from  A.  S.  Fen- 

Fi'NGEniXG,  n.  J  gan  ;  Ger.  Fangen  ,-  Dut.  Vin- 

geren,   capere,  prehendere.      Finger,  quod  pre- 

hendit ;  that  whiah  fangs,  seizes,  catches. 

To/ani/,— take  or  catch,  to  hold  or  handle,  to 
touch  (with  the  finger ;)  to  take  or  touch. 
On  alle  hure  (yvefyngres.  rj'cheliche  yrynged 
And  ther  on  rede  rubies  and  othx  riche  stones. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  24. 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hkefingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  129. 
Ny  word,  my  workes,  is  knit  so  in  your  bod 
That  as  an  harp  obeyeth  to  the  hond 
And  make  it  soune  after  his  fingering, 
Right  so  mowe  ye  out  of  mine  hart  bring 
Such  voice,  right  as  you  list,  to  laugh  or  pain. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 
What  should  I  stand  vpon  the  rest 

or  other  partes  depaint : 
As  little  hand  with  fingers  long  ? 
my  wits  are  all  to  Umt.—Turbertile.  Praise  of  a  Lady. 

Or  els  the  minstrelsye  of  lutes,  pypes,  harpes,  and  all 
other  that  standeth  by  such  nyce,  fine  n\m3.^m  fingeringe  is 
farre  more  fitte  for  tlie  womanishness  of  it  to  dwel  in  the 
courte  among  Iad3'es,  than  for  any  greate  thinge  in  it,  which 
should  help  good  and  sad  studye  to  abide  in  the  university 
among  scholers.—y/ sc/mm.  The  Schole  of  Shooting. 

For  so  should  every  man's  house  equally  feele  the  societie 
and  part  of  that  benefit,  and  the  hands  of  idle  persones 
remaining  at  home  in  the  town,  greedie  now  of  rifling,  and 
who  would  befingring  of  pillage,  should  not  pluck  from  the 
hardie  warriors  their  due  rewards. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  193. 

That  there  was  not  a  nymph  to  jollity  inclin'd, 

Or  of  the  woody  brood,  or  of  the  wat'ry  kind. 

But  at  their  fingers*  ends,  thy  Kibble's  song  could  say. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  21. 
[So]  the  weak  child,  that  from  the  mother's  wing 
Is  taught  the  lute's  deUcious  fingering: 
At  ev'ry  string's  soft  touch  is  raov'd  with  fear. 
Noting  his  master's  curious  list'ning  ear. 
Whose  trembling  hand  at  ev'ry  strain  bewrays 
In  what  doubt  he  his  new-set  lesson  plays. 

Id.  Mrs.  Shore  to  King  Edward  IK 

A  certain  minstrell  or  musician  had  plaid  before  him  on  a 
time  as  he  sate  at  supper,  and  the  King  would  seem  to  cor- 
rect him  in  some  points,  yea,  and  begin  to  reason  and  enter 
into  sad  disputation  v.ith  him  about  the  stroke  and  true/7?- 
yering  of  certain  instruments  :  now  God  forbid  (quoth  he)  O 
King,  that  you  should  come  to  so  low  an  ebbe  and  hard  for- 
tune as  to  be  more  skiltuU  in  these  matters  then  I  am. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S3S. 

All  the  politicks  of  the  great 

Are  like  the  cunning  of  a  cheat, 

That  lets  his  false  dice  freely  run. 

And  trusts  them  to  themselves  alone. 

But  never  lets  a  true  one  stir 

Without  some  fingering  trick  or  slur. 

Butler.  Miscellaneout  Thoughts. 

The  goods  and  chatties  of  Colleges  and  Chantries,  in  con- 
siderable proportions,  came  into  his  hands  for  the  King's 
use;  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  having  the  fingering  of 
might  convert  some  part  thereof  to  his  owne  use. 

Struiie.  Memorials.  Edw.  IV.  an.  1551. 

Hard  as  it  was,  bepr,ni,'     Im  v  '■  :■', 

It  seem'd  the  breast  li  :  .       .  :  :  lent ; 

He  felt  again;  hisy/. ,,.      1     ■         ;     nt, 

'Twas  flesh,  but  flti 

Through  every  interval,  now  low,  now  high, 
Swift  o'er  the  stops  his  fingers  sccm'd  to  fly  : 
The  youths,  who  heard  such  music  with  surprii 
Gaz'd  on  the  tunefull  bard  with  wandring  eyes. 


FI'NGLE-FANGLE,  i.  c.  fangle-fangle.      See 
Fangi.e. 
And,  though  we're  all  so  near  of  kindred 
As  th'  outward  man  is  to  the  inward. 
We  agree  in  nothing,  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  sVghtestfingle-fangle.—Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

FI'NIAL.     From  the  Lat.  Finis,  an  end.      la 
Suetonius  it  seems  applied  by  Holland  to  the 


FIR 

ridge  i  in  Pliny,  to  a  bounding  or  terminating 
edge.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  for  the  Gothic  orna- 
ment -whXcix  finishes  a  pediment,  pinnacle,  &c. 

And  among  the  enemies  spoiles,  hee  set  up  a  navall  coro- 
net, and  fastened  it  to  the  finial  [fastiijio]  of  his  house 
Palatine,  hard  by  another  civick  guirland,  in  token  and 
usenioriaU  of  the  ocean  by  him  sailed  over  and  subdued. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  1G2. 

His  invention  it  was  to  set  up  gargils  or  antiques  at  the 
•Sop  of  a  gavill  end,  as  a  finiall  to  the  crest  tiies  [personal 
iegularum  extremis  imhricibus]  which  in  the  beginning  he 
caUed  Protypa.— M.  Ptinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  12. 

A-nother  between  the  same  persons,  for  making  and  set- 
ting up  thejinyalls  of  the  buttresses  of  the  church. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 


FI'NIC.\L,  adj.^ 
Fi'nicalness.  V 
Fi'nikix.  J  r 


From  Fine,  (qv. ) 
Too  fine,  too  refined  ;  too 
ce ;  effeminate. 
Perhaps  it  T.-ouId  haply  he  objected,  that  these  accurate 
designs  of  the  pen  were  never  esteemed  among  the  nobler 
parts  of  drawing;  as  for  the  most  part  appearing  too  finical, 
stiff,  and  constrained. — Evelyn.  Sculjitura. 

Your  congees  and  trips 

AVith  your  legs  and  your  lips. 

Your  madams  and  lords. 

And  such  finikin  words. — Brome.  The  Leveller. 

~Be  not  too  finical:  but  yet  be  clean  : 

And  wear  well-fashion'd  cloathes  like  other  men. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love. 
At  nineteen  he  [Enoch  Zeeman]  painted  his  own  portrait 
in  the  finical  manner  of  Denner,  and  executed  the  heads  of 
an  old  man  and  woman  in  the  same  style  afterwards. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  I. 

Nor  had  Gribelin  any  thing  of  greatness  in  his  manner  or 
capacity :  his  works  have  no  more  merit  than  Jinicalness, 
and  that  not  in  perfection,  can  give  them. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  V.  Engravers. 

FI'NISH.     See  Fine. 

FI'PPLE.     Lat.  Fibula,  a  clasp  or  fastener. 
A  stopper,  (sc.)  of  a  wind  instrument. 

Note  again  that  some  kind  of  wind  instruments  are  blown 
<^t  a  small  hole  in  the  side,  which  straitneth  the  breath  of 
the  fust  entr.ince ;  the  rather,  in  respect  of  their  traverse, 
ind  stop  above  the  hole,  which  performeth  the  fipple's  part ; 
as  it  is  seen  in  flutes,  and  fi.*es,  which  will  not  give  sound, 
oy  a  blast  at  the  end,  as  recorders,  &c. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  s.  IIO. 

FIR.  A.  S.  Fuhr-imtdu ;  Lat.  Pinus,  a  pine  tree. 
Somncr,  Skinner,  and  Junius,  Abies ,-  Dut.  Vve- 
ren.  Skinner  says.  Perhaps  from  Fire,  (Dut. 
Viiijr ;)  wood  which  may  easily  be  set  on  fire. 


FIR 

I  To  ignite,  to  kindle,  to  burn  ;  (met.)  to  warrii, 
to  heat,  to  inflame,  to  animate. 

Fire,  n.  (met.)  that  which  warms,  inflames, 
heats,  animates,  inspirits ;  gives  or  causes  life, 
vivacity,  or  liveliness,  ardour,  fervour,  vigour. 

Fire-new, — neio  from  the^re  or  forge. 

Fire  is  much  used  prefixed. 

Sethihe  the  luther  emperour  hadde  in  his  herte  joie. 
To  thenche  on  fyur,  that  was  in  the  bataile  of  Troie, 
Tho  me  barnde  gret  townes  &  courtes  day  &  nygt, 
And  thogte  yt  was  mury  joie,  to  se  so  fair  alygt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  60. 

In  which  enetid  [evening-tide]  appered  in  the  west  ii. 
sterres  olfuyry  colour,  on  lite  that  other  gret. 

Id.  p.  484.  Note. 
Wilde /it  thei  kast,  the  kyng  to  confound. 

B.  Brume,  p.  170. 
And  then  fallcth  the/«r.  on  false 

He  that  seith,  fool,  schal  be  giUy  \ 


Sut  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  highte. 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  trees  highte. 
As  oak,  fir,  birch,  &<:.— Chaucer.  Knightes 


Tale, 


,2923. 


A  huge  horse  made,  hye  raised  like  a  hill, 

By  the  diuine  science  of  Minerua  : 

Of  clouenyim!  compacted  were  his  ribbs. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  ..lEneis,  b.  ii. 
And  there  wyll  I  cut  downe  the  hye  cedre  trees  &  the 
taytest  fyre  trees.— Bible,  1531.  Of  Esaye,  c.  38. 

There  i5  great  odsbetweene  fir  trees,  in  regard  of  diverse 
countree  and  nations,  where  they  grow.  The  best  are  those 
of  the  AJpes  and  Apennine  hils. 

Holland,  Flinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  39. 
M'ith  cord  and  canvass,  from  rich  Hamburgh  sent, 

His  navy's  molted  wings  he  imps  once  more : 
Tall  Norway/)-,  their  masts  in  battle  spent. 
And  English  oak,  sprung  leaks  and  planks  restore. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabitis. 
On  Lebanon  the  sacred  cedar  waves 
And  sph-y  fir-tree,  where  the  stork  conceals 
Her  clam'rous  young.  Hart,  Vs.  101. 


FIRE 

Fire 


,  V.     '\ 

n.         I   I 


A.  S.    Fir,fyr; 
er  ;     Ger.   Feuer ; 


Vinjr, 
Uvp. 


Fi'r.ELEss.  I  Phrygian  word,according  to  Plato. 
Fi'rer.  V  "  Consider,  says  Socrates,whcthcr 
Fi'rino,  n.  I  this  name,  irvp,  is  not  of  Barbaric 
Fi'eev.  I  origin ;    for   it   is   by   no   means 

Fi'eriness.  J  easy  to  adapt  this  to  the  Greek 
tongue ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Phrygians 
thus  denominate  fire,  with  a  certain  trifling  devia- 
tion," (  Plato,  in.  'Cratylo,  by  Taylor. )  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  our  northern  progenitors  had 
no  name  for  the  element  of  fire,  until  they  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Greeks  ;  it  is  more  probable 
that  there  was  some  common  origin  for  both  the 
Greek  and  Saxon  in  the  northern  languages. 


rs  Plouhman,  p.  43. 
I  the /re  of  helle. 


Wiclif.  Matt.  c. ; 
But  whosoeuer  sayeth  thou  foole,  shall  be  in  daunger  c 
hell  fyrc— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  so  I  saygh  horsis  in  visioun,  and  thei  that  snaten  o 
hem  hadden /ri  harburiouns.— /ric/i/.  Apocalips,  c.  9. 

And  thus  I  sawe  the  horses  in  a  vysynn  and  them  the 
sate  on  them,  hauyngfyry  habergions. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

If  both  the  herts  love  hath  fired 

Joy  and  wo  they  shal  depart 

And  take  euenly  ech  his  part.— CAaKccc.  Bom.  of  the  R. 

She  was  so  ful  of  turmcnt  and  of  rage, 

That  wilfully  into  the /re  she  sterte. 

And  brent  hireselven  with  a  stedfast  herte. 

Id.  The  Nonncs  Precstes  Tale,  v.  15,3?; 

And  with  hm  firc-brond  in  hire  bond  aboute 
Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  rout. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  960! 
Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  the  fire-making ; 
Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  the  blowing. 

Id.  TheChanonet  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  I6,39( 

A  sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  z  fire-red  cherubiHnes  face. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  C2f 
And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly. 
Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  ray  trewe  careful  hert. 
That  sliapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  shert. 

Id.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  ISGC 
Symon,  which  was  made  their  espie 
Within  Troie,  as  was  conspired, 
Whan  tyme  was,  a  token /red. — Gotvcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Their  heads  aboue  the  streame  they  hold,  their  fierred 

manes  they  shake. 
The  salt  sea  waues  before  them  fast  they  shouen,  and 

after  trailes 
Their  vgly  backes.— PAaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  ii. 

Others  of  them  [the  Siianiards]  in  that  time,  burned  that 
fisher  town  Mowsehole,  the  rest  marched  as  a  gard  for  de- 
fence of  these/;cr5.— Carcro.  Suruey  ofCornicall,  fol.  150. 

The  greatest  inconuenience  of  their  wodden  building  is 
the  aptnes.se  for  firing,  which  happeneth  very  oft  &  in  very 
fearful  sort,  by  reason  of  the  drinesse  and  fatnesse  of  the 
fir,  that  being  once  fired,  burneth  like  a  torch,  &  is  hardly 
quenched  til  all  be  burnt  vp. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  1.  p.  480. 

My  chaunce  was  late  to  haue  a  peerlesse/re-/oc/:  peece. 

That  to  my  wittes  was  ney  the  like,  in  Turkic  nor  in 

Greece. — Gascoigne.  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 


And  make  his  ashepannes,  shouels,  basons,  fleshehokes, 
'jre-pannes,  &  al  the  apparell  therof  of  brasse. 

Bible,  1551.  Ei-odus,c.27. 

Thereof  she  countlesse  summes  did  reare, 

The  whiche  she  meant  away  with  her  to  beare  ; 
The  rest  shee/r'rf  for  sport,  or  for  despight. 

Spejiser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

For  when  ye  mildly  looke  with  lowly  hew 
Then  is  my  soule  with  life  and  lone  inspired  : 

But  when  ye  lowre,  or  looke  on  me  askew, 
Then  do  1  die,  as  one  with  lightning /red.— /d.  son.  7. 

Or  by  collision  of  two  bodies  grinde 
The  air  attrite  to /re,  as  late  the  clouds 
Justling  or  pusht  with  winds  rude  in  the  shock 
Tine  the  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame,  driv'n  down, 
Kindles  the  gummie  bark  of  fir  and  pine. 
And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  farr, 
Which  might  supply  the  sun  :  such  fire  to  use, 
And  what  may  else  be  remedie  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 
He  will  instruct  us  praying.— Jlfi7(i>»,  Par.  Lost,  b,  x. 
797 
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Besides  the  wasting  of  our  fields,  the  driving  away  of 
booties,  as  well  of  people  as  cattell,  the  firing  of  vilages.  the 
mine  and  havocke  they  made  ;  and  in  euerie  place  nothing 
hut /re  and  sword.— J?o//and.   Livivs,  p.  269. 

Tho'  I've  no  bags,  that  are  with  child  with  gold, 
And  though  my  firetess  chimneys  catch  the  cold. 
For  want  of  great  revenues,  yet  I  find 
I've  what's  as  good  as  all,  a  sated  mind. 

Brome.  Epistle  to  his  Friend  Mr.  J.B. 

Legions  of  Loves  with  little  -wings  did  flie  ; 
Darting  their  deadly  arrowes/eri/  bright. 

Spenser,  son.  16. 

The  Governor  of  Scotland  hearing  of  the  Protector's  ap- 
proach, and  having  no  sufficient  army  ready  to  resist  him, 
sent  his  heralds  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  realm,  and  com- 
manded the  fire-cross  to  be  carried,  (an  ancient  custom  in 
cases  of  importance.)  which  was  two  fire-brands  set  in 
fashion  of  a  cross,  and  pitched  upon  the  point  of  a  spear : 
and  therewith  proclamation  to  be  made  that  all  above  16 
years  of  age,  and  under  60,  should  resort  forthwith  to  Mus- 
selhorough,  and  bring  convenient  provisions  of  victuals  with 
them.— Ba.'.-i-r.  Chronicles.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1547. 

Q.  M.  Peace,  master  Marquisse,  you  are  malapert, 
Your /rc-Ke;y  stampe  of  honor  is  scarce  current. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Let  me  put  the  reader  in  mind,  how  if  ever  he  mark'd 


eyes  and  represent  an  entire  circle  of /re  to  them  :  and  wer 
it  somewhat  distant,  in  a  dark  night  that  one  play'd  so  wit 
a  lighted  torch,  it  would  appear  a  constant  wheel  of  /r. 
without  any  discerning  of  r    "      '    " 


Diglry.  Of  Bodies,  c.  9. 


ve  had  fired  my  mind, 
ife  behind." 
Dryden.  Cymon  ^  Iphitjeni^ 


high, 

-  but  the  sky, 

em's  glimmering  ray 

r  doubtful  way. 


And  as  ( 

Those  ToWing  fires  disco' 
Not  light  us  here  ;  so  re 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Id.  Religio  Laid.  An  Epistle. 

The  ashes  by  their  weight,  their  fieriness,  and  their  dry- 
ness, put  it  past  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  elements  of 
earth.— Boi/?e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

The  rest,  so  smooth,  so  suddenly  she  went, 
Look'd  like  translation  through  the  firmament, 
Or  like  the/ery  car  on  the  third  errand  sent. 

Dryden.  Eleoncra. 
I  [Maynard]  think  it  is  fitting  that  all  Papists  should  resort 
to  their  own  dwellings,  and  not  depart  without  licences 
from  the  next  justices  ;  and  another  thing,  that  all  those  of 
that  religion  bring  all  their  fire-arms  in,  unless  for  the 
necessarj'  defence  of  their  houses,  to  officers  appointed. 

Pari.  Hist.  an.  16S8-9.  BiU  for  Disarming  Papists. 

But  Peidloe  was  so  impatient  that  he  would  not  hear  him, 
and  then  he  did  the  fact,  which  was,  that  he  put  s.  fire-ball 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  lighting  it  with  a  piece  of 
match  he  put  it  in  at  a  window,  and  staid  till  he  saw  tho 
house  in  a  flame. 

Stale  Trials.  Chas.  II.  Firing  of  London,  an.  1666. 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flie<!  where  Britain  courts  the  western  Spring  ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 
The  cruel  laws  of  Scotland's  realm  decree 
That  every  maid  of  high  or  low  degree, 
Accus'd  of  yielding  to  the  luring/re 
Of  lawless  love  in  torment  shall  expire. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  iv. 
— ^—  God  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 


FIRK.  Skimicr  refers  to — to  fig ;  but  adds, 
that  it  may  be  from  the  Lat.  Fericare,  a  frequen- 
tative offerire,  asfodicareoffodere.  The  It.  Feza, 
or  sferza,  a  rod  or  whip.  Menage  derives  from 
ferire ;  feritus,  feritius,  feritia,  feza. 

Mr.  Steevens  truly  says,  that  this  word  is  so 
variously  used  by  the  old  writers,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  meaning. 


She  shall  have  bail. 

Dash.  And  a  firking  wit 
Of  false  imprisonment,  she  shall  be  sure 
Of  twelve  pence  damage,  and  five  and  twenty  pound 
For  suits  in  lav/.— Barry.  Ram  Alley,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


1  on,  I  say. 


!  law  shall  firk  you.— Id.  Hi, 
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Uusta.  Stay,  and  stand  quietly,  or  you  shall  fall  else, 
Kot  to  firk  your  belly  up,  flounder  like,  but  never 
To  rise  again. — Massinger.  Thii  Rencffado,  Act  iii.  sc.  1- 

Pist.  M.  Fer.  lie  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him : 
discusse  the  same  in  French  vnto  him. 

Shakespeare.  Henri/  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Grace.  ^-^  Out  on  him  ! 

These  are  his  megrims,  ^rA-5,  and  melancholies. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iii.  SC.  1. 

ir.  Small-sh.  Sir,  leave  this  firk  of  law,  or  by  this  light 
I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 

Barri/.  Ram  Alley,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

FI'RKIN,  which  Skinner  writes  Ferkin,  and 
Minshew,  Fircken ,-  the  latter  derives  it — a.  ferendo, 
quod  kcMferatur.  The  former  prefers  the  A.  S. 
Feower  ;  Ger.  Wicr,  four,  and  the  diminutive  kin, 
(q.d.)  feowerkin,  or  toierkin,  that  is,  quadrantulus, 
respectu  sc.  majoris  vasis ;  and  in  confirmation, 
he  refers  to  tierce,  qv.      k  firkin  is — 

A  vessel  containing  nine  gallons,  i.  e.  itia  fourth 
of  a  barrel,  or  36  gallons. 

And  there  were  standinge  there,  syxe  water  pottes  of  stone 
after  the  nianer  of  the  purifiynge  of  the  Jewes,  contaynynge 
iwo  or  i\\ie  fyrkins  a  pece. — Bible,  1551.  John,  c.  2. 

You  heard  of  that  wonder,  of  the  lightning  and  thunder, 

\Vhich  made  the  lye  so  much  the  louder  : 
Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle's  brother, 
Which  was  done  with  a  firkin  of  powder. 
^  Denham.  A  Second  Western  Wonder. 


FIRM,  V. 
Firm,  n. 
FiR.v,  adj. 

Fl'RM.iMENT. 

Firmame'.ntal. 

Fi'rmitude. 

Fi'rmity. 

Fi'rmlv. 

Fi'rmness. 


See  Affirm,  and  Confirm. 
Yr.  Fermer ;  It.  Femiarc ;  Sp. 
Firmar ,-  Lat.  Firmns,  hoc 
est,  stabilis,  constans,  a  fe- 
■  rcndo  dictus  quod  constanter 
orania/erai,  (  Perottus. )  And 
see  Martinius,  and  Vossitis. 

Firmament,  —  Fr.  Firma- 
menie;  It.  Firmamento ;  Lat. 
Firniamentum,  so  called  a  naturae  suae  soliditate  et 
firmitate,  (Minshew.)  The  Lat.  Firmamentum, 
applied  to  the  heavens,  (firmamcntian  cceleste)  is 
so  used  by  TertuUian. 

To  strengthen,  to  give  strength  or  support  to, 
to  fix  stcadUy  or  strongly,  to  secure,  to  assure,  to 
eslabli.sh. 

Sp.  Firmar, — to  confirm  ;  (sc.)  by  writing  ;  by 
signature  to  a  writing  ;  and  firma,  the  signature  : 
(se.)  of  the  person  or  persons  confirming,  giving 
validity  to  the  instrument  or  document  signed  : — 
applied  to  the  name  or  title  under  which  any  per- 
son carries,  or  more  persons  carry  on  trade  or 
business. 


As  he  wende,  he  bi  huld  toward  heuene  an  hey, 
And  tlio  vp  in  the  firmament  an  Angel  he  sey. 
That  huld  a  croys,  and  ther  on  y  write  was  lo !  this, 
"  Constantyne  thorg  this  signe  thou  schalt  be  maister 
iwis."  R.  Gloucester,  p.  85. 

I  -wist  vtterly 

That  your  humble  semant,  &  your  knight 

Were  in  your  harte  yset  so  fermely 

As  ye  in  mine.  Chaucer.  Troiliis,  b.  iii. 

O  firste  moving  (:r\ie\  firmament, 
"With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay, 
And  hurtlest  all  from  est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4715. 

Lo  now  how  it  stood 

With  him,  that  was  so  negligent, 

That  fro  the  highe/rmamen*, 

For  that  he  wold  go  to  lowe, 

He  was  anon  downe  ouerthrowe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  we  will  also  that  you  George  Killingworth  and  Rich- 
ard Gray  doe  in  the  fine  of  April  next  send  either  of  you 
vnto  Henry  Lane  a  whole,  perfit,  &  iust  accompt/rmcrfwith 
your  awne  hands  of  all  the  goods  you  haue  solde  and  bought 


Christ  putteth  us  in  remembraunce  of  thys,  that  no  man 
is  mete  to  preaclie  the  Gospell,  but  he  that  hath  tryed 
hymself,  and  is  firme  and  strong  agaynst  all  worldly  dcsyres, 
agaynst  excesse  and  her  companions. —  Udal.  Matt.  c.  4. 

And  God  sayde :  let  there  be  a  fyrmamente  betwene  the 
•waters,  k  let  it  diuide  the  waters  a  sender. 

Bible,  1551.  Genesis,  e.  1. 

As  touching  the  blessed  i 
it  is  a  necessary  sacraraet  1 
cw,  there  was  none  other  thing  therein  but  onely  the  i 
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substance  of  materyal  bread,  and  so  he  said  he  firmeJy  be- 

lieued,  aud  that  he  woulde  holde  that  oppinion  to  the  death. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  346. 

But  that  constauncye  mA  firmness  of  mind  ca  not  be  had, 
onles  it  be  depeley  fouded  in  a  certaintie,&  sure  persuasio  of 
Uilh.—Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 


!  and  more,  in  such  sort,  that  the  force  of  the 
pater  could  no  more  remove  it  from  thence,  but  rather 
oflly  pressing  and  driving  it  together,  A\ifirm  and  harden  it, 
,nd  make  it  grow  so  to  land.— A'or(A.  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

Of  the  death  of  the  Emperour  they  advertised  Solyman, 


A  privilege  [was]  given  to  Athemeus,  the  Archbishop  [of 

Cj-prus]  in  that  age.  to  subscribe  his  name  to  all  pulilick 

acts  in  red  letters,  which  was  an  honour  above  that  of  any 

patriarch,  who  writes  his  name  or^rm  in  black  characters. 

Eycaut.  Slate  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  90. 

So,  earely,  ere  the  grosse  Earthes  gryesy  shade 
Was  all  disperst  out  of  t\\e  firmament. 
They  tooke  their  steeds,  and  forth  upon  thire  journey 
went.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

Wiat  if  all 

Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  t\\\s  firmament 

Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire? 

Impendant  horrors,  threatning  hideous  fall 

One  day  upon  our  heads. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii. 

The  lion's  royal  whelp  does  not  at  first 
For  blood  of  Basan  bulls  or  tigers  thirst. 
In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his  young  paws, 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  tor  firmer  claws. 

Cowley.  The  Vavideis,  b.  iii. 

For  if  you  speak  of  an  acquired,  rational,  discursive  faith, 
certainly  these  reasons  which  make  the  object  seem  credible, 
must  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  consequently  the  strength  and 
firmity  of  my  assent  must  rise  and  fall,  together  with  the 
apparent  credibility  of  the  object. 

Chillingworth.  Eel.  of  Prot.  Ch.  pt.  i.  o.  6.  I 

It  is  Jehovah  that  is  merciful ;  and  as  Jehovah  signifies 
flrmitvde  of  being,  and  is  therefore  compared  to  a  rock,  &c., 
so  these  his  mercies  are  lik'ned  to  things  of  longest  duration, 
to  those  things  which  to  us  men  are  such  in  our  account. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  31. 

His  breast-plate  first,  that  was  of  substance  pure, 

Before  his  noble  hart  hefirmely  bound, 
That  mought  his  life  from  yron  death  assure, 

And  ward  his  gentle  coi-ps  from  cruel  wound. 

Spenser.  Muiopotmos. 

In  pure  and  fruitful!  water  we  may  see 

Your  mind  from  darknesse  cleare,  in  bounty  free  : 

And  in  the  steddy  resting  of  the  ground, 

Your  noble /rmfni-sse  to  your  friend  is  found  : 

For  you  are  still  the  same,  and  where  you  love 

No  absence  can  your  constant  mind  remove. 

Beaumont.  To  the  Prince. 
O  thou,  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state 
Long  lost  and  wilder'd  in  the  maze  of  fate  ! 
Be  present  still :  oh  Goddess  !  in  our  aid  ; 
Proceed,  and  firm  those  omens  thou  hast  made. 

Pope.  Slatius.  Thcbaid,  b.  i. 
Genius  of  Britain,  spare  thy  fears. 
For  know,  within,  our  sovereign  wears 
The  surest  guard ;  the  best  defence  ; 
A  firm  untainted  innocence. 

Pitt.  On  Ins  Majesty's  Playing  with  a  Tiger. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above  ; 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quany  drove. 

Drydcn.  Annus  Mirahilis. 
Ilowe'er,  I  gave  his  wise  proposal  way. 
Nay,  urg'd  him  to  go  on  ;  the  shallow  fraud 
Will  ruin  him  for  ever  with  my  enemies, 
And  make  him  }inn(y  mine,  spite  of  his  fears, 
And  natural  inconstancy. 

Rowe.  The  Ambitious  Step-mother,  Act  i. 

Such  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  face  shall  bloom, 
As  shall  almost  excuse  the  villain's  crime  ; 
But  yet  that  firmness,  that  unshaken  virtue. 
As  still  shall  make  the  monster  more  detested. 

Smith.  Phcedra  ^-  Hippolitus,  Act  v. 

O !  then  be  ^rm— in  this,  my  friends,  remain 
Our  dearest  hopes,  all  other  hopes  are  vain  ! 
Like  us  the  foes  have  but  two  hands  to  wield. 
One  soul  to  fire  them,  and  one  life  to  yield. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fiirioso,  b.  xviii. 
Incessant  rains  had  drenched  the  floated  ground. 
And  clouds  o'ercast  the  firmament  around. 

Fawkes.  Descrip.  of  Winter.  From  G.  Douglas. 


1<loTe  firmly  daring  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
And  win  by  regular  approach,  the  cane. 

Granger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  h.  ii. 


FIRST.  ^       A.S.J 

Fi'rstling,  n.  I  Ger.  Erst 
Fi'rstling,  adj.  (  ner,  dicit 
Fi'rstness.         J  fore-est,) 
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O  Fortitude  !  divinely  bright, 

O  Virtue's  child,  and  Man's  delight ! 

Descend  an  amicable  guest, 

And  with  thy  firmness  steel  my  breast. 

Blacktock.  An  Hymn  to  Fortitude. 

First;    Dut.  Veurst; 

Erst.    First,  says  Skin- 

,  dicitur  quasi /ores(,  (i.e. 

)   from   fore,    ante : 

most  afore  or  before. 

Fore-most,  in  time  or  space ;  earliest ;  having 
precedence,  (sc. )  in  rank  or  station ;  in  esti- 
mation. 

First  is  must  used  prefixed. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 
I'ttred  in  his  firste  gere  messengers  he  sent 
For  kynges  &  barons  vntille  his  parlement, 
In  stede  ther  he  it  sette,  thei  wist  what  it  ment. 

R.  Brnnne,  p.  8. 
Hit  was  the  furste  frut.  that  the  fader  of  hevene  blessede. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  309. 
And  the  clennest  creature,  creatour  ferste  knowe 
In  kynges  court  and  knyghtes.— W.  lb. 

And  he  sat  and  clepide  the  twelve,  and  seyde  to  him  if 
my  mon  wil  be  the  firste  among  you  he  schal  be  the  laste  of 
He,  and  the  mynystre  olall.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

And  he  sat  downe  and  called  the  twelue  vnto  hym,  and 
lyre  to  be  fr/rst,  the  same 
into  all.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Honoure  the  Lord  with  thy  substaunce  and  with  the 
firstlings  of  all  thine  encrease ;  so  shal  thy  barnes  bee  filled 
with  plenteousnesse  and  thy  presses  shall  flowe  ouer  with 
swete  wyne.— /(/.  Froucrbes,  c.  3. 

So  that  in  election  Christ  held  the  primacy,  the  first-hood  ; 
as  in  dignity,  so  in  order ;  that  we  were  ordained  for  him. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

We  are  all,  my  lord. 

The  sons  of  Fortune,  she  hath  sent  us  forth 
To  thrive  by  the  red  sweat  of  our  own  merits : 
And  since  after  the  rage  of  many  a  tempest. 
Our  fates  have  cast  us  upon  Britain's  bounds. 
We  otfer  you  the  firsl-iruits  of  our  wounds. 

Middlctun.   The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  Act  ii.  SC.  I. 

A  shepherd  next, 

more  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
Choicest  and  best :  then  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incence  strew'd 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rits  perform'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
And  thus,  readers,  by  the  example  which  he  hath  set  me, 
I  have  given  ye  two  or  three  notes  of  him  out  of  his  title- 
page,  by  which  his  firstlings  fear  not  to  guess  boldly  at  his 
whole  lump,  for  that  guess  will  not  fail  ye. 

Id.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
All  the  firstling  males  that  come  to  thy  herd,  and  of  thy 
flock,  thou  shalt  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Deuteronomy,  XV.  19. 
When  I  give,  (as  he  acknowledges)  a  firstness  of  pre- 
cedency and  presidency  to  the  Pope,  he  tells  me,  he  is  con- 
fident I  know  not  how  much  more  is  allowed  him  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  Catholicks,  as  of  divine  institution, 
whatever  I  may  have  read  in  particular  authors. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 


For  joys  so  great  we  must  with  patience  wait, 

'Tis  the  set  price  of  happiness  complete. 

As  a  first-fruit,  Heaven  claini'd  that  lovely  boy 


laini'd  that  1 
shall  live,  and  be  thf 

Waller.  Loss  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


1  did  yesterday  complain  to  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  that 
Mr.  Harley  had  not  yet  got  the  letter  from  the  Queen  to 
confirm  the  grant  of  the  first-frnits ;  that  I  had  lost  reputa- 
tion by  it ;  and  that  I  took  it  very  iU  of  them  both ;  and  tliat 
their  excuses  of  Parliament  business,  and  grief  for  the  loss 
in  Spain,  were  what  I  would  bear  no  longer. 

Swift.  Letter  to  Dr. King. 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  ; 
Chas'd  ev'n  amid  the  folds  ;  and  made  to  bleed, 
Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 

Dryden,  Epistle  13. 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  Art, 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play. 
The  sou!  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway. 

Goldsmith.  T/ie  Deserted  Village. 
For  him  our  yearly  wakes,  and  feasts,  we  hold, 
And  choose  the  fairest  firstlings  from  the  fold. 

Philips,  TiStQiali. 


FIS 

A  scat  in  this  House,  for  good  purposes,  for  bad  purposes, 
for  no  purposes  at  all  (except  the  mere  consideration  derived 
from  being  concerned  in  the  publick  councils)  will  ever  be  a 
first-rate  object  of  ambition  in  England. 
Burke.  OnaBillfor  SlwrieningtheDurailon  of  Parliament. 

FIRTH.  Scotch,  an  estuary;  used  by  Douglas 
in  his  Virgil  as  Sinus,  a  bay.  Su.  G.  Fiaerd ; 
Isl.  Fiora-r.  Some,  says  Jamieson,  have  derived 
it  from  Lat.  Frctum,  which  itself,  more  probably, 
is  from  the  Gothic  ;  others  from  Moes.  G.  Far-uii, 
navigare,  as  it  properly  denotes  water  that  is 
navigable.  G.  Andr.  refers  it  to  Isl.  Fiara,  pi. 
ferder,  litus,  or  maris  refluxus  et  ejus  locus. 


vii^ 


FIS'C.  A       Gr.  *icrOTs ;  Lat.  Fisch.?,-   Fr. 

Fi'scAL,  n.       >  Fi^que,  a  bag  or  purse.     (  See 
Vi'scM.,  adj.  )   Confiscate.)    As  the  French — 
FisQue, — the  public  purse ;  the  public  revenue 
or  treasure ;  a  treasury  or  exchequer. 

Caesar  did  with  no  lesse  gratefuU  bountie,  shew  his 
liberalitie  when  he  bestowed  the  goods  of  Aemilia  Musa,  a 
rich  woman,  falen  to  the  fiaqite.  vpon  Aemilius  Lepidus  of 
whose  house  she  seemed  to  have  been. 

Grenewey.   Tacitus.  Annates, -p.  ii. 

Also  seeing  they  may  bee  alienated,  they  may  bee  pre- 
Bcribed,  especiallie  (the  kinges  thus  consenting  whoe  con- 
firmed the  same  so  long  a  time)  which  excludeth  all  right 
hothfiscall  and  ecclesiasticall. 

Fox.  Marti/rs, -p.  S33.  The  B.  of  Eduens  Oration. 

War  cannot  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary /scaf  and 
receipt. — Bacon. 

When  they  had  resolved  to  appropriate  to  the  ;fsc,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  landed  property  of  their  conquered  country,  it 
was  their  business  to  render  their  bank  a  real  fund  of  credit ; 
as  far  as  such  a  bank  was  capable  of  becoming  so. 

Burke.  On  llie  French  EevolUtion. 

They  certainly  never  have  suffered  and  never  will  suffer 
the  fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into  a  pension, 
to  depend  on  the  treasury,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or 
perhaps  to  be  extinguished  by  fiscal  difficulties.— /rf.  /6. 


The; 


FIS-GIG.  A  kind  of  javelin  with  which  sailors 
strike  fish  as  they  swim  ;  from  fish  ,-  Dut.  Visch, 
and  ghicliten,  torquere,  ( Skinner. ) 

There  were  some  of  those  bonitos,  which  being  galled  by 
a  fis-gig,  did  follow  our  shippe,  coming  out  of  Guinea  500 
leagues. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  520. 


FISH,  V. 

Fish,  n. 

Fl'sHER. 

Fl'sHERY. 

Fl'sBFUL. 

Fl'sHIFY. 

Fl'SHING. 

Fl'SHY. 

Fl'sHINESS. 


and  got  i 


A.  S.  Fiscian,  fisc ;  Dut.  Vischer, 

visch;    Ger.   Fisch ;     Sw.   Fislia, 

fisk.     Junius  (  Gloss.  Goth,  in  v. 

Fish)  has  no  doubt  that  this  word, 

■  common  to  almost  all   European 

languages,is  of  the  same  origin  with 

the  Lat.  Pisc-is.     But  what  that 

is,  he   acknowledges  to  be  very 

obscure.     Vossius  presents  three 

etymologies,  with  little  confidence  in  any  of  them. 

To  fish  for  any  thing,  (met. )  is  to  try  to  find 

out  or  discover,  catch  or  obtain,  by  throwing  out 

a  bait  or  temptation ;  with  a  concealed  design. 

For  ge  ben  men  beter  y  tagt  to  schouele  and  to  spade, 
To  cartestaf  and  to  plowstaf,  and  a  fischyng  to  wade, 
To  hamer  and  to  nedle,  and  to  merchandise  al  so, 
Than  with  swerd  or  hauberk  eny  batail  to  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  99. 
That  fischid  in  Temse  on  the  nyght,  whan  thei  their  nettes  ^ 

vp  wond. 
The  body  of  Harald  in  a  nette  thei  fond.— /J.  Srjranc,  p.  54. 
Peter  fyshed  for  bus  fode.  and  bus  fere  Andreu 
Som  thei  solde,  and  som  thei  sode.  and  so  thei  leveden 

bothe.  Piers  Plouliman,  p.  286. 


And  whanne  thei  hadden  do  this  thing  thei   closiden 

togider  a  greet  mulitude  of  fischis  and  her  net  was  brokun. 

Wiclif  Ltik,  c. ."). 

And  when  they  had  so  done,  they  inclosed  a  great  multi- 
tude o(  fishes.     And  their  net  brake.— Bi6/e,  1551.  lb. 


And  saygh  two  bootis  standinge  bisides  the  pool,  and  the 
fischeris  weren  gon  doun,  and  waischiden  her  netfis. 

Wiclif  Jb. 

And  saw  two  shyppes  stande  by  the  lake  syde,  but  the 
fustier  men  were  gone  oute  of  them,  and  were  washynge 
theirnettes.— Bii/e,  1551.  /6. 

Pipen  he  coude,  fishe.  and  nettes  bete, 

And  turuen  cuppes,  and  wrastlen  wel,  and  shete. 

Cliaucer.  Ttte  Bern  Tale,  T,  3925 


Ne  th.it  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 

Is  like  to  a  Jisk  that  is  waterless. 

That  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  ISO. 

From  this  time  forward  we  began  to  plie  Northwards  and 
the  first  of  July  fell  with  the  land  againe,  where  we  fished, 
and  found  reasonable  good  store. 

llackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  778. 

Most  like  a  byrd  that  nere  the  bankes  of  seas  his  hunting 
keepes, 

Among   the  fislifiill    rocks,   and  low  byneth  on  water 
sweepes.  Pticier.  Virgill.  JSneidos,  b.  iv. 

Fynally,  the  fystiyng  put  them  in  remembraunce  of  the 
newe  fijshyng,  whiche  serued  not  to  take  fislies  with  nettes, 
to  feade  the  bealie,  but  with  the  nette  of  the  Gospell  to 
catehe  men  drouned  with  worldly  cares,  vnto  a  desyre  of  the 
heauenly  life.— (7rfa?.  Maltltcw,  c.  4. 

Behold,  I  will  send  for  many  fishers  sailh  the  Lord,  and 
they  shall  fish  them,  and  after  I  shall  send  for  many  hunters 
and  they  shall  hunt  them  from  everv  mountain  and  from 
every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holes  of  the 'rocks. 

Bible.  Jeremiah,  xvi.  10. 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 

With  frie  innumerable  swarme,  and  shoales 

Of  fish,  that  with  thir  finnes  and  shining  scales 

Glide  under  the  greene  wave,  in  sculles  that  oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.-vU. 

Yet  Gwin  and  Nevern  near,  two  fine  and  fislifut  brooks 

Do  never  stay  their  course.— Dcaj/(on.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 

Britaine  is  watered  with  pleasant  fislifull  and  navigable 
riuers,  which  yeeld  safe  havens  and  roads,  and  furnished 
with  shipping  and  sailers  that  it  may  rightly  be  termed  the 
Lady  of  the  Sea. — Camden.  Remaincs.  Britaine. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  hering.  O  flesh,  flesh, 
how  art  thou  fishified  '—Shakes.  Romeo  ff  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Cleopatra  found  it  straight,  yet  she  seemed  not  to  see  it, 
but  wondered  at  his  excellent  fishing ;  but  when  she  was 
alone  by  herself  among  her  own  people,  she  told  them  how 
it  was,  and  bad  them  the  next  morning  to  be  in  the  water 
liing.  A  number  of  people  came  to  the  haven, 
the  fisher-boats  to  see  the  fisliing. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  764. 
Where  are  the  flowry  fields,  the  fishy  streames, 
The  pasturing  miuntaines,  and  the  fertile  plaines. 
With  shadowes  oft,  oft  clad  with  Titan's  beames 
As  cf  Heaven's  pleasures  types,  and  of  Hell's  paines? 

Stirling.  Doomes-duy.  The  Tliird  Honre. 
Due  sustinence  was  a  mean  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue  men's 
bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and  was  also  necessary  to 
encourage  the  trade  ot  fisliing,  and  for  saving  of  flesh. 

Burnet.  History  of  lite  Reformation,  an.  1549. 
Lie  there,  Lycaon  :  let  the  fish  surround 
Thy  bloated  corpse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xxi. 
As,  fiom  some  rock  that  overhangs  the  flood. 
The  silent  fislier  casts  th'  insidious  food, 
With  fraudful  care  he  waits  the  finny  prize. 
And  sudden  lifts  it  quivering  to  the  skies. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 
Can  it  be  expected,  that  Holland  will  suffer  us  to  improve 
our  fishery,  which  is  to  them  a  nursery  for  seamen,  a  liveli- 
hood to  many  families,  and  an  immense  treasure  to  the 
Jiuh\ic.— Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vi.  App.  p.  130. 
The  tow  ring  eagles  to  the  realms  of  light 
By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right ; 
The  swan  contented  with  an  humbler  fate 
Low  on  the  fishy  river  rows  in  state. 

Fenton.  To  Mr.  Lamhard. 
Observe  what  you  export  thither  ;    [Newfoundland,]   a 
little  spirits,  \no\i!,\on,  fishing  lines,  and  fishing  hooks. 

Burke.  On  a  late  Stale  of  tlie  Nation. 
Nature  the  bull  with  horns  supplies. 
The  horse  with  hoofs  she  fortifies. 
The  fleeting  foot  on  hares  bestows. 
On  lions  teeth,  two  dreadful  rows  ! 
Grants  fish  to  swim,  and  birds  to  fly. 
And  on  their  skill  bids  men  rely. 

Philips.  Anacreon,  Ode  2. 
Once,  some  few  hours  ere  break  of  day. 
As  in  their  hut  our  fishers  lay. 
The  one  awak'd  and  wak'd  his  neighbour. 
That  both  might  ply  their  daily  labour. 

mikie.  The  Fisherman,  from  Theocritus. 
I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  sir,  inform  the  house,  that  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  have  been  for  a  century  the  con- 
stant object  of  rivalship  between  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Pitt.  Speecli,  27th  November,  1800. 

Round  the  border,— representations  in  miniature  of  the 

customs,  huntings,  fisliings,  and  productions  of  the  country, 

all  in  the  highest  preservation,  and  so  admirably  executed, 

that  it  was  believed  of  the  pencil  of  Vandyck. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.l. 
And  those  sequester'd  shores. 
Through  which,  the  thirsty  town  to  lave, 
Smooth  flow  the  watery  stores 
Of  fishy  Hippaiis,  profoundest  stream. 

West.  Pindar,  Olymp.  5. 
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FIS 

I      Its  [Bittern  Heron]  flesh  has  much  the  flavour  of  that  of 

abate:  and  nothing  of  the  >-Ajnv;ss  of  that  of  the  heron. 
;  Pennant.  Zoology. 

1  _nSK.  Sw.  i^/esAff,  from  ivicsa,  instigare,  and 
this  from  A.  S.  Fi/.^-ati,  agcre,  abigerc,  fugarc,  to 
drive,  to  drive  about.  To  /s/^the  tail  about, 
whiska  rumpan,  (Serenius.)     And  Cotgrave  has 

■  Trutierc,  a  fishing  huswife.  In  Gammer  Gurtons 
Needle,   Act  i.  sc.  2,  the  edition  quoted  by  Mr. 

I  Todd  reads,  "Fishing  with  her  tail."  In  the 
edition,  1575,  reprinted  in  the  A.  B.  Drama, 
vol.  i.  reads  "  Fri/sking."     See  To  Frisk. 

FI'SSILE.  ^        Lat.   Fissilis,    that    can    or 

Fissi'i.iTY.  I  may  be   cleft,   from  findere,  to 

Fi'ssi:re,  v.  V  cleave. 

Fi'ssuRE,  n.  I       That  can  or  may  be  cleft  or 

Fi'ssiPEDE.  J  split.     Fissipede,  cloven-footed. 

The  fissures  in  the  seat,  as  also  the  blind  and  swelling 
piles  in  the  fundament  and  all  superfluous  excressences  of 
the  bodie  it  cureth.— Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  20. 

It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  or  birds  which  have  their 
feet  or  claws  divided,  whereas  it  is  palmipedes  or  fin-footed 
like  swans  and  geese. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  e.  2. 

15y  which  it  is  evident,  that  diamonds  themselves  have  a 
grain  or  a  flaky  contexture,  not  unlike  the  fissilily,  as  the 
schools  call  it,  in  wood.— Boyle.   IVorlts,  vol.  iii.  p.  521. 

By  a  fall  or  blow  the  scull  may  be  fissured  or  fractured, 
and  the  hairy  scalp  whole,  and  this  fracture  or  fissure  may 
be  under  the  contusion,  or  in  some  other  parts. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

There  are  other  subterraneous  guts  and  channels,  fissures 
and  passages,  through  which  many  times  the  waters  make 
their  way. — Derham.  Physico-Tkeology,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Siam's  warm  marish  yields  the  fissile  cane. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

Be  her  shining  locks  confln'd 

In  a  threefold  braid  behind  ; 

Let  an  artificial  flower 

Set  the  fissure  off  before. 

Fawkes.   Anacreon.  Ode  27,  Imitated. 

Philosophers  have  long  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  causes 
of  these  perpendicular  fissures  in  the  earth,  which  cur  own 
trymen,  Woodward  and  Ray,  were  the  first  that  founu 


FIST,  V.       ^       A 
Fist,  n  V  Fau 

Fl'sTY-CUFF.  J    (opt 


A.  S.  Fijst ;  Dut.  Vui/st  1  Ger. 
Wachter  and  Minshew 
,  (optime,  says  Skinner)  from 
Fassen,  capere,  prehendcre,  constringere,  i.  e.  to 
hoXAfast,  (A.  S.  FcEStnian.)  And  from  the  A.  S. 
Fast,  lirmus,  Junius  derives  it ;  quod  validissima 
sit  manus,  omnium  digitorura  nodis  in  uniim  pug- 
num  veluti  compactis  atque  arctissime  compli- 
catis. 

To  hold  fast, — to  gripe  fiist  or  firmly  ;  also,  to 
strike  with  the  fist  or  hand  fast  closed. 

He  bygan  gong  ynou, 

To  cuthe  wat  he  woulde  be,  that  so  gong  hys  fustes  adrou. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  315. 
For  God  that  al  by  gan  in  gynnynge  of  the  worlde 
Ferde  furst  as  a  fust  with  a  fynger.  yfolde  togederes 
Til  hym  liked  and  luste.  to  unclose  the  fynger 
And  profrede  hit  forth  as  with  the  paume.  to  what  place  it 

sholde.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  327. 

That  on  of  hem  the  cut  brouht  in  his  fest. 
And  bad  hem  drawe  and  loke  wher  it  wold  falle, 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  hem  alle. 

Cliaucer.    The  Pardoneres  Tale.  v.  12.736. 
And  for  men  saine  vnknowe  vnkiste 
Hir  thome  she  holt  in  hir/s(e 
So  close  within  hir  owne  honde 
That  there  wynneth  no  man  londe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b  ii. 

I  commaunde  you  not 

Fortune  to  trust,  and  eke  full  well  ye  wot, 

I  haue  of  her  no  brydle  in  my  fist 

She  renneth  loose,  and  turneth  where  she  list. 

Sir  T.  More.     To  them  that  seek  Fortune. 
Fang.  If  I  but  fist  him  once  :  if  he  come  but  within  my 

\ice.— Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Blynfold  he  was ;  and  in  his  cruel /s( 

A  mortall  bow  and  arrowes  keen  did  hold. 
With  which  he  shot  at  random  when  him  list, 
Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure  gold. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
.Sam.  No  man  with-holds  thee,  nothing  from  thy  hand 
Fear  I  incurable;  bring  up  thy  van. 
My  heels  are  fetter'd,  but  my  fist  is  free. 

Milton.  Samson  Jgomstes,  1.  12-16. 
Law.  O  to  revenge  my  wrongs  at  fisty-cuffes. 
Beaum.  ^  Fktch.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  iv.  SC.  1, 


PIT 

This  God  of  ours  hath  evermore  loved  those  games  of 
prize,  yea  and  was  desirous  to  win  the  victory,  liaving  strove 
personally  himself  in  playing  upon  the  harp,  in  singing,  in 
flinging  the  coit  of  brasse  ;  yea,  and  some  say,  at  hurl-bats 
and  fisl-fight.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  633. 

Never  a  suit  I  wore  to-day,  but  hath  been  soundly  basted; 
only  this  faithful  country-case  'scaped  ^s/-/ree. 

Tonkins.  AlOumazar,  Act  v.  se.  9. 

With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow 

And  lazy  mists  are  low'ring  on  his  brow  : 

Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  clinch'd  ;!s<, 

He  squeez'd  the  clouds  ;  th'  imprison'd  clouds  resist. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  The  GianVs  War. 

Q.  The  Lord  Thanet  having  no  stick,  what  assault  did  he 
make  upon  you  ? 

A.  With  his  fist,  in  this  way,  he  shoved  me  down  as  I 
was  going  forward— he  shoved  me  back. 

Erskine.  Speech.  Trial  of  Earl  of  Thanet. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  women,  that  the  seat  of  the  fisty-cuff 
lyar  is  not  the  same  with  them  as  among  men. 

Fielding.  Tom  Jones,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

FI'STULA.  ^  Lat.  Fistula,  quasi  <J)i;crj)A.Aa, 
Fi'sTULARY.  \a<pv(Ta-fiv,  flatu  distend-ere,  to 
Fi'sTULATE.  f  stretch  out  or  distend  by  blow- 
Fi'sTULous.   J  ing,  (Vossius.)  And  thus  applied 


A  pipe  of  reeds,  or  other  things  having  the 
hoUowness  of  a  pipe. 


Moreover  you  shall  not  see  a  part  of  the  bodie  but  it  is 
subject  to  the  fistulas,  which  creep  inwardly  and  hollow  as 
they  go.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.Kvi.  c.  14. 
On  th'  other  part ;  Apollo,  in  his  friend 
Form'd  th'  art  of  wisedome  ;  to  the  binding  end 
Of  his  vow'd  friendship ;  and  (for  further  meede) 
Gaue  him  the  farr-heard/s/H^nni;  reede. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

As  for  the  flesh  of  the  polype,  it  is  to  see  to,  fislnlous  and 

spongeous,  like  unto  houy  combs.— if oZ/nnrf.  Plut.  p.  S'lT. 

It  [the  topaze]  is  found  beyond  the  farthest  parts  of  India, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountaine  Caucasus,  to  wit, 
the  Phicarians  and  Asdates ;  they  grow  into  a  very  great 
bignesse  ;  but  the  same  is  fistulous  and  full  of  filth. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  8. 

The  beginnings  or  first  stamina  in  animals  are  their  tubes, 
pipes  or  ducts,  flstnlaled  or  hollowed,  to  circulate  the  blood 
and  juices.— r/ie  Student,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

FIT,  n.  \  An  ague  coming  by  Fittes  ;  febris 
Fi'tful.  )  per  intcrvalla  recurrens.  It  seems 
to  be  from  the  Dut.  Vits,  signifying  swift,  quick, 
(Junius.)  Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  so  called,  quasi 
fights,  for  they  are  conflicts  and  struggles  of  na- 
ture. It  is  not  improbably  the  Fr.  Fait ;  Lat. 
Factum,  done.     See  Toohe,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

Dr.  Perc)'  remarks,  that,  "  Our  ancient  ballads 
and  metrical  romances  being  divided  into  several 
parts,  for  the  convenience  of  singing  them  at  pub- 
lick  entertainments,  were  in  the  intervals  of  the 
feast  sung  hy  fits  or  intermissions."     \fit  is — 

1.  A  fact,  feat,  or  performance;  and  thus  sp- 
plied  (as  an  act  in  a  play)  to  parts  or  portions  of 
a  song  or  poem,  of  music  or  dancing.  And  see 
Steevens  on  Tnil.  §•  Cress.  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

2.  A  fact  or  feat,  an  act,  affect,  or  effect ;  and 
thus  applied  to  particular  acts  or  effects ;  to  vio- 
lent and  sudden  affections,  to  paroxysms  of  tem- 
perature or  distemperature  of  mind  or  body. 

And  in  those  cares  so  colde  I  force  myself  a  heate, 
As  sicke  men  in  their  shakini;  fitles  procure  themselfe  to 
sweate.— Surrey.  The  Faithful  Louer  dectareth  ^f. 

Saingcs  there  be,  and  sawes  there  be 

to  cure  thy  greedie  care  : 
To  master  thyne  assuKynse  fytfes, 

to  purchase  thy  welfare. 

Dranl.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Mcscenas, 
WTiat  wold  ye  doe  with  ray  harpe,  he  sayd, 

If  I  did  sell  it  yee? 
To  play  my  wife  and  me  a//^ 

When  a  bed  together  wee  bee. 

Percy.  Eetiques,  vol.  i.  King  Eatmere. 
He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade, 

Provok'd  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant  yi/; 
And  when  he  heard  tlie  musicke  that  he  made 

He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleas'd  at  it. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again. 


FIT 


FIT 


FIT,  V. 
Fit,  adj. 

Fl'TLV. 

Fi'tment. 

Fi'tness. 

Fi'ttedness, 

Fi'tter. 

Fi'ttinglt. 

Fi'ttingness.  J 


His  seruants  fear  his  solemn yf«cs, 

When  if  they  ought  did  say, 
He  either  answers  not  at  all, 


Duncane  in  his  graue .' 

After  life's  ^(/u/  feuer  he  slcepe.:  well. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Actiii.  sc.  2. 
Rais'd  on  his  knees,  he  now  ejects  the  gore  ; 
Now  faints  anew,  low  sinking  on  the  shore  ; 
By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies. 
And  seals  again,  by  fits  his  swimming  eyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

Antonius  happened  to  be  seized  at  that  very  time,  with  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  or  pretended,  at  least  to  he  so,  that  he  might 
have  no  share  in  the  destruction  of  an  old  friend  [Catiline  :] 
so  that  the  command  fell  of  course  to  a  much  better  soldier 
and  honester  man,  Petreius. 

Middleton.   The  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  3. 

More  near  from  out  the  CEesar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  crj',  and  interruptedly 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind.  ! 

Byron.  Manfred,  Actiii.  sc.  4.  I 

Kilian  says, —  Fi«en.  ( Fland. )  | 
Convenire,  quadraro,  et  accom-  [ 
modare  ;  and  this  Junius  would  ! 
derive  from  Vits,  frequens,  ci- 
tus,agilis.  (See  Fit.)  Skinner, 
more  reasonably,  from  the  Fr. 
Fait,    factum,    q.  d.     factum, 
i.e.  aptum  ad  hoc.     And  thus 
the  Fr.  Faictis   is,  neat,   feat, 
comelv,  handsome,  proper,  well  made,  well  featured, 
well  set-together,  (  Cotgrave. )     Will  it  do  ?    Will 
it  fit  9    Will  it  suit  9  are  equivalent  expressions. 

'To  make  or  match,  to  suit ;  to  adapt,  to  accom- 
modate, to  adjust,  to  conform. 

To  fit  out,— to  provide  or  furnish  with  things  ^f 
or  suitable. 

That  done,  we  had  then  time  to  view  our  prize,  which  we 
found  of  great  defence,  and  a  notable  strong  ship,  almost 
two  hundred  tun  in  burden,  very  well  appointed,  and  iu  all 
things  ;i'//f./  for  a  man  of  warre. 

Huclduyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p,  200. 

Nothyng  fajTe  apeared  thys  stones  vnto  thys  worlde,  when 
they  that  were  hewen,  squared,  and  made  fyt  foundation, 
by  the  manyfold  persecutions  of  tyrauntes. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

Such  are  not  fit  for  Cupid's  c.impe, 

they  ought  no  wages  win. 
Which  faint  before  the  clange  of  trump 

or  battel's  hroyie  begin. 

Turbervile.  Lovers  ought  to  shunne,  Sfc. 

Hir  neck  of  so  good  si.se,  hir  plume  of  colour  white. 

Hir  legs  and  fete  so  finely  made,  thou  seldom  scene  in 

sight. 
F.che  part  so  fitly  pight  as  none  niought  chaunge  his  i)lace, 
Koranyl "'    ' 

And  lastly  came  cold  Februarj',  sitting 
In  an  old  waggon,  for  he  could  not  ride. 

Drawn  by  two  fishes  for  the  season  filling. 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slyde 
And  swim  away.— 5;)e«ser.  F.  Queene.  OfMutabililie. 

Then  Paridel,  in  whom  a  kindly  pride 

Of  gracious  speech  and  skill  his  words  to  frame 
Abounded,  being  glad  of  so  fltte  tide, 
Him  to  commend  to  her,  thus  spake,  of  al  well  eide. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  9 
To  her  I  sing  of  loue,  that  loueth  best, 

And  best  is  loued  of  all  aliue  I  weene  ; 
To  her  this  song  most  filly  is  addrest. 
The  Queen  of  Loue,  and  Prince  of  Peace  from  heaven 
blest.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Let  Aristotle,  and  others  have  their  dues ;  hut  if  wc  can 
make  farther  discoveries  of  truth  auifitnesse  then  they,  why 
are  we  envied  I— Ben  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

Post.  I  am,  sir, 
The  souldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poore  beseeming  ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

There  is  not  an  ampler  testimony  of  Providence  then  the 
structure  of  man's  body :— the  safeness  of  the  fabrick  of  the 
eyes  :— their  exquisite  yi«erfKcss  to  their  use,  &c. 

II.  More.  Antid.  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  12.  Contents. 

[Solitude  and  emptinesse]  which  being  abstracted  terms 
(as  the  schools  call  them)  do  very  fittingly  agree  with  the 
notion  we  have  put  upon  this  symbolical  earth,  affirming  it 
no  real  actual  subject,  either  spiritual  or  corporeal,  that  may 
be  said  to  he  void  and  empty ;  but  to  be  vacuity  and  empti- 
nesse it  self,  onelyjoined  with  a  capacity  of  being  something. 
Id.  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

He  that  sees  all  men  almost  to  he  Christians,  because  they 
are  bid  to  be  so,  need  not  question  the  fittingnesse  of  god- 
fathers promising  in  behalf  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
I  England,  b,  i,  c,  2.  i  answer.— £p.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt  i,  Deac.  6 


The  itieariing  is ;  not,  that  God  will  act  arbifirarily  aiiA 
without  reason ;  as  some  have  absurdly  understood  these 
words :  but  that  he,  and  he  only,  is  the  competent,  proper, 
and  unerring  judge,  upon  what  persons,  and  on  what  condi- 
tions, 'tis  fit  for  him  to  bestow  his  favours. 

Clark,  vol.  i.  Snr.  21. 

And  to  whom  could  I  more  fitly  apply  myself  than  to  your 
lordship,  who  have  not  only  an  inborn  but  aa  hereditary 
loyMy.—Drgden.  All  for  Love,  Ded. 

What  things  soe'er  are  to  an  end  referr'd. 

And  in  their  motions  still  that  end  regard, 

Always  the  fitness  of  the  means  respect. 

These  as  conducive  choose  and  those  reject. 

Must  by  a  judgment,  foreign  and  unknown. 

Be  guided  to  their  end  or  by  their  own. 

Blackmore.  Ci  cation,  b:  r. 

Sowing  the  sandy  gravelly  land  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall with  French  furze  seed,  they  reckon  a  great  improver 
of  their  land,  and  Zi  filter  of  it  for  corn.— jl/or/imer.  Husb. 

Ever)'  year  he  applied  for  fresh  Parliamentary  supplies  _ 
he  ^//ed  out  squadrons  ;  and  took  six  thousand  Danes  into 
British  pay,  for  the  same  useful  purposes,  which  some  years 
before,  had  occasioned  the  hiring  of  twelve  thousand  Hes- 
sians.—CAM(er/eW.  Memoirs,  s.  4. 

I  mean  the  charters  (i.  e.  formal  recognition  by  the  sove^ 
reign  power)  of  King  .lohn  and  King  Henry  the  Third,  the 
things  secured  by  these  instruments  may,  without  any  de- 
ceitful ambiguity,  be  very  ;?^/// called  the  chartered  rights 
of  men.— BarAe.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

He  who  studies  them  [works  of  Nature]  is  continuallj 
delighted  with  new  and  wonderful  discoveries  ;  and  yet  is 
never  perplexed  by  their  multiplicity,  because  order,  pro- 
portion, und  fitness,  prevail  through  the  whole  system. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  9. 

And  thus  I 

Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman !  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  iffonHerAfittiiigly. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  3. 

FITCH.    "V         Fr.  Vesse;     It.  Vezza,    veccia ,- 
Fetch,  or  >  Lat.  Vicia,  which  Varro  derives — a 
Vetch.      J  vinciendo,  because  it  has  claspers 
like  a  vine,  {De  Re  Rustica,  i.  31.) 

For  he  treadeth  not  the  fgtches  out  with  a  wayne.  nether 
bryngeth  he  the  cart  here  and  there  ouer  the  comyn,  but  lie 
thresseth  the  filches  oute  with  a  flayle  and  the  comyn  with 
n  tod.— Bible.  1551.  Isaye,  c.  28. 

Fl'TCHAT.  >      Tint  Visse,  fisse,  vitsche :   Fr. 

Fi'tchew.  )  Fissau.  A  fitch  ov  fulmart,  Sik'm- 
ner  says,  the  foetid  ferret,  per'iaps  from  Lat. 
Fatere  or  putere,  to  stink.  Lye, — from  fiest,  Fr. 
Vessir,  which  Cotgrave  says  is  to  fyste,  to  let  a 
fiiste.  It.  Vessare;  Dut.  Viisten;  h&t.'Visire,  which 
Vossius  thinks  may  be  formed  from  the  sound,  or 
be  from  the  Gr.  BSeo-is,  (ejecto  5,)  from  (SScfii/, 
flatuin  ventris  silentio  emittere.     See  To  Fizzle. 

If  I  may  descend  to  a  lower  game,  what  pleasure  is  it 
sometimes  with  gins  to  betray  the  very  vermin  of  the  earth  ! 
as  namely,  the  filchet,  the  fulimart,  the  ferret,  the  pole-cat, 
the  moldwarp,  and  the  like  creatures  that  live  upon 
and  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth. —  Walton.  A  ngler. 


face 


FI'TCHING,  i.  e.  Fixing. 
ibus   ejus  fixuram  clavorum 


Nisi  videro  in  m 
Fr.    Ficheur, 


And  he  seide  to  hem  but  I  se  in  hise  hondis  the  filchyng 
of  the  nail  is,  and  putte  my  fyngir  into  the  place  of  the  nalis, 
and  put  myn  hond  into  hise  side  I  schal  not  bileue. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  20. 

FI'TTERS.  To  beat  or  cut  \xi\.o  fitters  (sajs 
Skinner)  frustulatim,  seu  minutatim  concidere, 
comminuere,  from  the  It.  Fetta,  a  small  segment : 
from  the  verb  fendere,  Lat.  Findere,  to  cleave. 

If  you  strike  or  pierce  a  solid  body,  that  is  brittle,  as  glass, 
or  sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is, 
but  breaketh  all  about  in  shivers  ani  fitters. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  C.  1.  s.  11. 
Sul.  'Vniere's  the  Frenchman  ? 
Ja.  He's  all  to ^f /CIS. 
Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

None  of  your  pieced-companions,  your  pind-gallants. 
That  flie  to  fitters,  with  every  flaw  of  weather. 

Id.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
But  so  brittle  withall.  that  if  it  chaunced  to  fall  upon  a 
'  thing  harder  than  itself  it  would  break  into  fillers  like  glass, 
Ivilri  modo  fragilem.]— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  12. 

Other  [gallies]  being  taken  up  with  certain  engines  fas- 
tened within,  one  contrary  from  the  other,  made  them  turn 
in  the  air  like  a  whirlegig,  and  so  cast  them  upon  the  rocks 
by  the  town  walls,  and  spiitted  them  all  to  fitters,  to  the 
great  spoil  and  murther  of  the  persons  that  were  within 
I  xhem.—Korth,  Plutarch,  p.  261. 


FIX 

FI'TTON,  i.  e.  Fiction,  (q.v) 

These  thinires  considered,  I  doubte  not,  but  of  ynnr  cour- 
tesse,  and  ye'wil  take  back  your  Jitlons  vnto  yourscir. 

Jewell.  Defence,  p.  ISO. 

The  title  of  Paul  the  Fift  to  the  chaire  of  Peter  in  the  law- 
fulnesse  of  his  election,  is  diversely  reported  ;  hath  hee 
therefore  no  true  clainie  to  his  seate  !  But  who  ever  placed 
Gregorie's  pond  in  Sicily?  This  is  one  of  the  fiUais  of  his 
Jj/s-Siinons. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clcr(jy,  b.  iii.  s.  2. 

:  Revels,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

FIVE.  Goth.  Finif;  A.S.  Fif;  Dut.  Fi;/; 
Gcr.  Funf:  Sw.  Fein.  The  etymologists  uro 
content  with  the  Gr.  nei/re.  Without  doubt, 
says  Wachter,  from  vavra,  because Tit-e  fingers  are 


Fice  is  frequently  prefixed. 
Tl-.ese  fi'ue  kynges  were  tho,  ac  bu 


Thev  haue  all  l 


:tmii  fill e-f„ltld  to  i\\e 


And  now  he  feasts  them  whom  he  formerly  threatened ; 
and  turns  their  feare  into  wonder  ;  all  une(iual  love  is  not 
partial ;  all  the  brethren  are  entertained  bountifully,  but 
Benjamin  hath  a  five-fold  portion. 

Bp.Hnll.    Cont.  Of  Joseph. 

cularly 


As  for  cinque  foile  i 
ut  knoweth  it:  so  coi 
jr  the  strawberries  whicli  it  beareth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c 

(I  check  the  foamy  bit,  nor  tempt  thy  fate, 
Think  on  the  murders  ofufive-lmr  sate  ! 

Gay.  The  Birlh  of  the  Squ 


There  Ma 


nd  fields  their  glory  they  complete, 
:cr  Betty  leaps  nfivc-hurr'd  gate. 

Yountj.  On  Women,  i 


FIX,  V. 

Fl'.KAUI.E. 

Fix.v'tion. 

Fl'.VEDLY. 
Fl'.XF.DNESS. 

Fixi'ditv. 

Fl'.UTY. 

Fl'XTURE. 

Fl'.XUEE. 


Fr.  Ficher  ;  It.  Ficcare,  fiyg- 
cre  ;  Sp.  Fixar  ;  hat.  F'uj  -  cfc, 
fixum,  to  fasten.      See  Affix. 

To  fasten,  join  or  unite  elosily, 
inseparably  ;  to  connect  or  bind  ; 
to  put  or  place,  set  or  stick  fast 
or  firmly,  immovably ;  to  settle 
steadily. 

\  ficchid  it  dwellide  un- 


Of  a  trouthe,  if  the  falliers  be  fathers,  and 
mothers  :  as  soone  as  the  Coddes  haue  gei 
daughter,  forthwith  they  ought  Ui  fix  in  theyr 

thevr  douelme  an  housebande.— GoWew  Boke, 


FLA 

And  when  our  hearts  are  once  stript  naked,  and  carefully 
;earcht,  let  our  eyes  he  everfi.vcdlij  bent  tipon  their  convey- 
mces  and  inclinations.— £;).  Hall.  The  Great  Impostor. 

How  unexampled  a  favour  is  this,  who  ever  but  Hezekiah 
cuew  his  period  so  long  before  ?  the  fixednesse  of  his  terme, 
s  no  less  mereie  than  the  protraction. 

Id.  Coat.  Hezekiah  %■  Sennacherib. 

There  are  or  may  be  some  corporeal  things  in  the  compass 
)f  the  universe  that  may  possibly  be  of  such  ?i  fixedness,  sta- 
)ility  and  permanent  nature,  that  may  sustain  an  external 
east  dependeutly  upon  the  supreme  cause. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  c.  3.  s.  1. 


We  may  1 
Ji.xure  ..(  il. 


without  setting  our  thoughts  to  work 

ill  1m,;,h  to  make  our  happynes  by  the 

,v,  I  .!.  I  r,     ■  H  .  I   III ility  from  them,  by  the 

I'  in.iki'ng  thereof  remedyes 

,U,  /;„/„'  ,'/■    li< '"/.''  i:.:.,iiics,  pt.  i.  Treat.  G.  s.  2. 


And  I  presume  to  have  cast  the  other  sect  by  these  two 
evidences  brought  against  it,  viz.  the  unfaithfuUnesse  of  all 
material  goods,  in  point  of  duration  and  fixure,  and  the 
flcklenessc  even  of  our  own  affections,  in  the  esteeme  of  such 
fruitions.— /d.  lb.  pt.  i.  Treat.  6.  s.  3. 


J;Sxei 


I  thy 


>u  that, 
Othello,  Act  1 


This  act 

Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength, 
novating  Sai  and  Death,  his  two  maine  armes. 
And  fix  farre  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings. 
Than  tenipnr.ll  death  shall  bruise  t 
Or  theirs  whom  i 

Since  they  cannot  then  stay  what  is  transitoiy,  let  them 

ttend  to  arrest  that  which  iifixable,  which  is  a  good  degree 

f  peaceable  acquiescence  of  spirit,  in  all  transitory  events. 

Mountague.  Bevoutc  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  9.  s.  2. 

So  that  there  are  three  catises  n! fixation :  the  even  spread- 
ng  both  of  the  spirits,  and  tangible  parts ;  the  closeness  of  the 
angible  parts;  and  the  jejunenesse,  or  extreme  eomminu- 
ion  of  spirits.— .Bf/coi).  Nulurall  Historic,  s.  790. 


My  thoughts  at  present  are  fix'd  on  Homer  :  and  by  my 
translation  of  the  first  Iliad,  I  lind  him  a  poet  more  accord- 
ing to  my  genius  than  Virgil,  and  consequently  hope  I  may 
do  him  more  justice,  in  his  fiery  way  of  writing. 

Id.  Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  Let.  3«.  October,  1690. 

From  this  account  of  the  causes  or  ref|ip>iti>-  r.f  /;  •,  ,'7,  may 

be  deduced  the  following  means  of  i;i\  m i.M  u  -  /  ...'/i.,« 

to  a  body,  that  was  before  either  volai  I : 

Boyli:   II  ■  . .    .  -.  ■■:     .    ,'    :;»?. 

But  who  settled  that  course  of  nature  ;  ii  uc  .isixuil  not 
to  the  original  cause,  the  fi.valion  of  that  course  is  as  admi- 
rable and  unaccountable  ;  if  we  do,  a  departure  from  it  is  as 
easy. — Howe.  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr.  W.  Bates. 

My  religion  is  the  Uoman  Catholic  religion,  in  it  I  have 
lived  above  forty  years,  in  it  I  now  die ;  and  so  fi.tedty  die, 
that  if  all  the  good  things  in  this  world  were  oii'ered  me  to 
renounce  it,  all  should  not  move  me  one  hair's  breadth  from 
my  Roman  Catholic  *aith. 

State  Trials,  an.  1079.  David  Lewis. 

Having  given  such  proofs  of  the  fixedness  of  its  parts,  as 
to  liave  long  endured  the  violence  even  of  a  glass-house  tire, 
we  can  scarce  imagine  a  body  more  unlikely  to  have  any 
motion  amongst  its  component  particles. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.-ljl. 

nd  volatility  of  bodies  depend 


I  think  I  have  brought  a  great  many  parts  of  crude  gold 
to  assume  a  mercurial  form,  and  to  cover  over  in  that  form 
by  distillation  (whatever  divers  learned  men  think  of  the 
insuperable  ^a77?/  of  gold.) — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  G34. 


In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  arc/i7«;rs.  and  most  c.f  the 
English,  Germans,  Danes,  fee,  of  pa. s  1.1  ,  im  ,,>,  ,  1  y  de- 
grees to  their  opinion,  on  much  tin  mm  f]i:\^  a 
Turk  in  England  would  condemn  II, >  I  .  '  .lii-, 
because  he  was  wronged  by  his  laii|ii  >  .n,  :  ,. , ,  1 .  i,,i, .  il  l.y 
his  washer-woman.— /rf.  Cliilde Hai oUi,  1.01..0  \u  l.  J. 

FIZZ.     >      Or  to  Fiest,  as  .lunius  ;  to  Feist,  as 
Fi'zzLE.  )  Skinner ;    or  to  Fy.'ite,  as  Cotgrave 
writes  it.     See  Fitchat,  and  Fesk. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing,  sir.  to  be  done  : 
As  plaine  as  fizzling;  rowie  but  wi'  your  eyes 
And  foarae  at  th'  mouth. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divcll  is  an  Asse,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

FL.VBBY.  Probably  Flappi/.  See  Flap. 
If  a  man  not  very  fat  sits  resting  his  leg  carelessly  upon  a 
stool  his  calf  wiil  hang  fiaUy  like  the  handkerchief  in  your 
pocket,  let  liim  stand  upright  with  a  burthen  upon  his 
shoulders  as  much  as  he  can  well  bear,  and  you  will  find  his 
calves  hardened  into  very  bones. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  21. 


[our  works 

1  ascension 

B.Jo 


)ai  fixation. 

n.  The  Alcliymist,  Act  ii. 


FLA 

I  do  not  see  nor  by  any  sense  perceive  the  quiet,  undis- 
turbed air ;  yet  because  I  do  see  that  a  bladder,  that  waa 
before ^acc'id,  doth  swell  by  the  reception  of  that  which  I  see 
not,  I  do  as  truely  and  certainly  conclude  that  there  is  such 
a  subtil  body  which  we  call  air,  as  if  I  could  see  it  as  plain 
as  I  seethe  water.— HaZf.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  19. 

He  [Solomon]  „•!  'v  i;.,i  n,'..i,:i..  i.i..,',  ,,.  1,  -...'' spirif, 
to  cast  off  all       '.  I  :        ,  t  liij 

mouth  was  slim  1,,      .  :    .  ,1  r.T- 

vent  desires  tu  1 : i,  .  ;.     1    .-.  ;  ui.re 

cooled  in  liim.— (."',,,,  J.    /i...,/;:,,  sui.  11,  ^>[   .w  i-.  __.u. 

The  external  air,  being  permitted  to  flow  back  into  the 
receiver,  repulsed  the  air  that  bad  filled  the  bladder  into  its 
former  narrow  receptacle,  and  brought  the  bladder  to  be 
agaiu  flaccid  and  wrinkled  as  before. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  viscidity  of  the  juices  and  the  flaceidily  of  the  fibres, 

would,  in   a  great  measure,  and  to  some  very  tolerable 

degree,  by  proper  remedies  and  a  due  regimen,  he  removed. 

Cltcync.  On  Health,  e.  7. 

Which  will  render  them  feeble  like  a  strained  sinew,  or 
flaccid  like  a  paralytic  muscle. 

$earch.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  21. 

FLA'CKET.  A.S.  Flaxa;  Dut.  Ftcsche ,-  Gcr. 
Flusche.      See  Flask,  and  Flagon. 

And  Isai  toke  an  asse 
wine,  and  a  kydde,  and  s( 
Bmle.— Bible,  1551.  1  Samuel,  c.  10. 

FLAG,  V.  ^         A.  S.  Flencj-an,  volare,  to  fly; 

F'lag,  n.      y  Dut.  Vla(jg-ere,n,  volltare,  and  eon- 

Fla'ggy.  J  sequentially,  yZarcere,  laxari,  to  flu 
or  float  about,  to  hang  floating,  loose,  (sc.)  in  the 
wind. 

To  flache  (in  Gower) — to  move  to  and  fro,  (to 
flicker. ) 

Flag,  the  plant,  so  called,  because  on  account 
of  the  slendcrness  of  its  leaves  it  is  moved  by  any 
wind. 

Flag  (of  a  ship,  &c. ) — because  it  flies  in  the 
wind. 

To  flag,  (consequentially,)  from  the  loose  ci 
floating  position  of  a  flag,  unless  impelled  by  the 
wind,  (see  Skinner  \xw.\  Junius.) — 

To  hang  loose,  and  drooping,  to  droop,  to  be  or 
become  flaccid,  lax,  languid  or  faint,  weak  or 
feeble. 

Ftekes,  in  Iv.  Brunne,  flags,  twigs,  (Hearne,) 
withies. 

Botes  and  barges  ilkon,  with /e/,cs  raak  than;  tighte. 

S.  Brunne,  p.  321. 
to  heate, 
',e  and  beate. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

With  hole  alarraes  I  comfmtcd  nn  mm. 

And  shooke  my/n./      1  free. 

But  that  thou  miglitst  1  \  minde 

G«,  '  mewofBaliie. 

But  when  my  Muse,  vl  ii  ;  tlitt. 

Doe  yet  hut  flagg  an  I 

With  bolder  wmg  >ili  I  1 

To  the  last  piaises  of  11       1 

Then  shall  it  make  m     1  1  1  1  1 , 

Of  thine  heioicke  parts 


Not  that  thy  M 

To  soar  a  loftier  iiitcli,  for  she  nam  maue 
A  noble  flight,  and  plac'd  th'  heroic  shade 
Above  the  reach  of  oiu:  ia.int,  flagging  vhii 


For  if  the  words  be  but  becomii 
'Use  gentle,  there  is  juyce:  bii 
language  is  thinne,  /a 


I     To  the  Burl  of  Es^ 


On 


reason  of  the  difference  may  be.  that  animal  bodiei 
1  a  great  measure,  made  up  of  soft,  and  flabby,  sub. 
:s,  such  as  muscles  and  membranes. 

Baley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9 


FLA'CCID.  ■)      Lat.  Flaccidus,  from  Flaccere. 
F'lacci'dity.  )  The  origin,  says  Vossius,  is  the 
Gr.  B\aKia,  (h.  e. )  mollities,  softness. 

Soft,  loose,  faint,  relaxed,  {lax,  see  Letter  F. ) 


the'bone.  and  shewes  like 

Hee  [Scipio]  was  not  r.a 
a  ship  of  the  Carthagini.ii; 
and  white  flags  of  pear-', 


As  swifte  as  swallowes  c 

That  their  brode/ui?'/ 

Ne  bubling  rowndell  tn 


Kis  flaggy  winge: 

Were  like  two 

Is  gathered  full, 


iiches  of  olive ; 
uiball  to  crave 


vynd 


uth  speedy  w.ay. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  11 
broad  flaggie  leafe  growing  in 
.  Pilgrimage,  b.  vi.  e.  6. 


Pa. 


PLA 

Whence  spiing  those  flowing  rays  of  light 
That  pierce  through  War's  obscurer  night? 
Or  does  tlie  suppliant /ay  display- 
Its  chearful  beams  of  white  ? 

Yaldcn.  On  the  Conquest  of  Namur. 

Already  batter'd  by  Iiis  lee  they  lay, 

In  vain  upon  the  passing  winds  they  call : 

Tljo  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play 
And  Jtaiiginj  sails  on  Iicartless  sailors  fall. 

Dnjden.  Annus  Mirnbilis. 

The  wounded  hird,  ere  yet  she  breath'd  her  last, 
"Wilhjliifn/ing  wings  alighted  on  tlie  mast; 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sudden  dropt,  and  left  her  life  in  air. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie, 
And  resting  tliere,  \.\\m  flaggy  pinions  dry  : 
When,  late  returning  home,  the  laden  host 
liy  raging  winds  is  wreck'd  upon  the  coast. 

Digden.   Virgit.  Ceorgies,  h.  iv. 

Thus  Rtputation  is  a  spur  to  Wit, 

And  son-.e  v:its  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it. 

Cowper.  Talle  Tall:. 

The  notion  that  peace  would  hush  up  all  our  dangers  had 
induced  us  to  give  up  to  Holland  the  honour  of  iheflag; 
vhii-li  though,  perhaps,  of  itself  of  no  essential  importance, 


FLAG.  >      Ray  says,  that  the  surface  of 

Flag  -  stone.  )  the  earth,  which  they  pare  o/f  to 
burn,  the  upper  turf;  and  Mr.  Moore,  that  the 
portion  of  clover  land  turned  at  once  by  the 
plough,  is  calleil^^w.  Woodward,  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  him,  tells  us  that  flags  of  stone  are  no 
other  than  strala  .■  whence  the  origin  of  the  word 
appears  to  be  the  A.  S.  Fle-an  ;  Dut.  Vlaefjii-cn, 
deglubere,  to  flat/ :  to  strip  off,  to  separate  or  divide 
into  flakes.      See  Flake. 

Flag-stonp  will  not  split,  as  slate  does,  being  found  formed 
into  flags,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other  than  so  many 
strata. —  Woodward.  On  Fossils. 


FLA'GELLE,  11.^        Vr.  Flagelkr ;     \t.  Fla- 

Flagell.^'tion.       \gellare;   Lat.  Flayellarc,  to 

Fla'gellants.       J  whip    or    scourge.       The 

Flagdlators  (who  are  also  called  Flagellants)  were 

sectaries  and  heretics,  says  Du  Cange,  about  the 

year  1261.    Cockeram  has  the  verb,  to  flagellate, — 

To  whip,  to  scourge,  to  lash.     See  Discipline. 

Hvs  legates  are  so  furious  and  ragynge  mad,  that  a  man 
wou'id  thinke,  as  they  steppe  forewardes,  that  Satliau  wer 
Eent  from  the  face  of  God  to  flagelle  the  church. 

Jiale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

He  underwent  those  previous  pains  which  customarily 
antecede  that  suffering,  a^flagellalion,  and  bearing  of  tJie 
ixoii.— Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  4. 

This  labour  past,  by  Bridewell  all  descend, 
(As  morning  praver,  awA  flagellation  end) 
To  where  Fleet  ditch  with  disemboguing  streams 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

And  these  TMdetn  flagellants  are  sure,  with  a  rigid  fide- 
lity, to  whip  their  own  enormities  on  the  vicarious  back  of 
every  small  otfender. — Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcol's  Debts. 

History  makes  us  acquainted  with  many  curious  instances 
in  the  heathen  world,  where  the  images  of  the  Deities  wor- 
shipped iiave  been  very  roughly  treated,  and  even  sulTered 
public  fliifiellalion,  for  not  having  averted  the  calamities, 
uiiich  had  been  deprecated. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3. 


F  L  A'  G  E  O  L  E  T.  Fr.  Flageolet,  which  Menage 
derives  from  the  Lat.  Flare,  to  blow.  Cotgravc 
calls  it  a  pipe,  whistle,  flute. 

First  he  that  led  the  cavalcate 

Wore  a  sow-gAAei's  flagellate, 

On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet 

As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  his  brev'ue.—Hudibras,  pt.ii.c.2. 

And  there  wanted  no  variety,  for  Banister,  besides  playing 
on  the  violin,  did  wonders  on  the  flageolet  to  a  thro'  base, 
and  several  other  masters  likewise  played  &o\os.—Dr.£urneg. 
From  Mr.  Nortti's  Manuscript  Memoirs  of  Mustek. 

FL  A G  I'T 1 0 U S.  ^       Lat.  FtagUium,[  from  fla- 

Flagi'tiously.       y  gitare,  to  demand  or  require 

Flage'iiousness.  J  eagerly, idque  cum  clamore, 

ar.t  couvitiis  :  hence,  flagitii,  and  flagitandi,  were 

words  which  signified— ardentem  ama'toriam  solici- 

tationem  ad  stuprura ;  then  applied— ad  ituprum 


FLA 

ipsum,  omniaque  ea  qua;  mollitic  ac  libidine  com- 
mitterentur,  ( Vossius.) 

Ardently  lustful,  libidinous;  shamefidly  pro- 
fligate, atrociously  wicked. 

He  beynge  hlynded  with  the  .amhiclous  desyre  of  rule  be- 
fore this,  in  obteyning  the  kyngdome,  liad  perpetrate  and 
done  mmyflagicious  actes  and  detestable  tyrannies. 

Hall.  nidi.  III.  an.  3. 

These  were  artificers,  which  wicked  men  make  use  of,  to 
deter  the  best  of  men  from  punishing  tyrants,  anA  flagitious 
liersons.— Milton.  A  Defence  of  lite  People  of  England. 

If  Araasa  were  now,  in  the  act  of  loyalty,  justly  (on  God's 
part)  payd  for  the  arerages  of  his  late  rebellion,  yet  that  it 
should  be  done  by  thy  hand,  then  and  thus,  it  was  flagi- 
tiouslg  cruel.— £;).  Hall.  Cont.  Shelea's  Jiebeltion. 


The  whole  verse  hatli  ijiiin.  ii!lv  tuo  prnpositions :  the 
one  denoting  the  folly  ui  AiiiriMii,  i  lie  io»l  luith  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God :  the  stcund  dcel.iring  the  Corruption 
and  Flagitiousness  of  Life  which  naturtdly  attend  it. 

Bentley,  Ser.  1. 

In  short  they  were  all  of  the  same  stainp  and  character : 
men  whom  disappointments,  ruined  fortunes  ^uAflagifions 
lives,  had  prepared  for  any  design  .igainst  the  stale;  and  M 
whose  hopes  of  ease  and  advancement  depended  on  a  cliange 
of  affairs,  and  the  subversion  of  the  republic. 

Middleton.  The  Life  of  Cicero,  s.  3. 


It  exhibits  to  him  a  life  thrown  away 
follies,  or  consumed  in  flagiliousitess  and 
properly  sujiportcd; 


and 


erial  duties  fulfilled. 


FLA'GON.  Vv.  Flacon,  flascon  ;  U.  Fiasco ; 
Sp.  Fla.ico ;  Dut.  Fleschc ;  Ger.  Ftasche ;  A.  S. 
Ftaxe,  a  flask,  (qv.)  In  Low  Lat.  Fiasco.  Hesy. 
cbius  has  ^KarrKusv,  a  species  of  cup.  Vossius, 
(f/e  Vitus,)  thinks  all  are  from  the  Ger.  Flasche ; 
not  noticing  the  existence  of  the  A.  S.  Flaxe ; 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  cause  of  the 
application  are  still  ^vanting. 

Cotgrave  calls  the  "  Fr.  Flacon, — a  great  lea- 
thern bottle." 

Agayne,  that  theyr /ayons,  theyrpottes,  their  vessels  of 
brasse,  their  stooles,  their  beddes,  and  theyr  other  stuffe 
which  was  daily  occupied,  should  be  offe  washed. 

Vdul.  Matthew,  C.  15. 

That  is  trewe,  quod  Roberle  of  Tulles,  ye  nede  nat  doute 
therin,  nor  liaue  no  suspiciousnesse,  for  as  yet  there  is  of 
the  same  wyne  in  the  JUii/uns,  wherof  we  wyll  drinke  and 
assaye  before  yoa.—Berners.  Froissarl.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.  187. 


i  grave 


Drayton.  T/ie  . 


I  thirsty  stand. 

And  see  the  double /i(!;j;o)j  charge  their  hand. 
See  them  putf  ortthe  froth,  and  gulp  amain, 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain. 

Cag.  Trieitt,  b.  ii. 
For  with  flame-darfing  eyes. 
Around  it  roll  a  thousand  sleepless  dragons ; 
While  from  their  AmnnnA  flagons 
The  feasting  Gods  exhaustless  nectar  sip. 

Jones.  A  Hymn  to  Indra. 

FLA'GRANT.^  Fr.  Flagrant ,-  It.  and  Sp. 
Fla'orance.  I  Flagrante ;  Lat.  Flagraiis, 
Fla'grancy.  >  from  flagrare,  to  burn  ;  and 
Fla'grantly.  I  this  from  flare,  to  blow;  in- 
Flagra'tion.  J  condinm,  quod //<//»  alitor. 
Flaming,  ardent,  burning,  fhn-y ;  applied  to 
any  glaring  crime  or  ofl'cnce, — hhaineloss;  or  noto- 


As  lovers  of  chastity,  and  sanctimnnj-,  and  haters  of  ui 
cleannesse  they  bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  the  flagrant 
of  her  adultery. 

£p.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adulleri. 


And  O  let  the  sensr 

state,  wherein,  with  n  , 
love,  and  intire  devoti. 
praise,  and  glorify  tliy  : 


tnnianrr,  p.  2 12. 

1  n;i  worship. 
Life,  pt.  i,  c.  5. 


FLA 

.See !  in  this  glad  farewell  he  doth  appear 

Stuck  with  the  constellations  of  his  sphere, 

Fearing,  we— numb'd— fear'd  wo  flagration, 

Hath  curled  all  his  fires  in  this  one  one ; 

Wliich  (as  they  guard  his  hallowed  chaste  urn) 

The  dull  approaching  heretics  do  burn. 
Lovelace.  On  Fletcher's  Comedg  of  tlie  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

Creatures  that  could  vex,  but  not  m:ikc  you  angry,  such 
mean  instruments  of  iniquity  that  the  wickedness  was  dis  • 
paraged  by  their  managing  it,  and  the  flagrancy  and  dan 
gerous  consequence  of  what  was  doing  was  hidden  by  the 
inconsiderableness  of  the  agents.— S/t'e/'s  Apology,  Viet. 

}.  ,i:.,  h.hl,  ;;  111.  \  ,  ..n. .  i\ .  n.  I .  n;i;iilted  It  flagrant  act  of 
;  ,,  ,  ,1,  ■.  '  !  i.n'n,  who  >vere  under 


Chi:.-.i  diiL'i.-i./  iiu  j;,.y>/o  uj.d  .^.lH.ii,  out  of  tlie  Temple. 

The  mysteries  of  liacchus  were  well  chosen  for  an  ex- 
ample of  corrupted  rites,  andof  t!ie  mi.sehiefs  they  produced; 
for  thev  were  early  and  flagrantly  corrupted. 

Warbnrton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

FLAIL.  Fr.  Flayau,  flcaii.  Lacombo  has, 
"  Flacller,  battre  avec  un  fleau."  Roquefort  has 
both  the  verb  Flaeller,  and  iioun_//«p/.  Dut.  Vleghel; 
Ger.  Flegel ;  from  the  Lat.  Flayellare,  to  whip,  to 
beat. 

A  beating  or  threshing  tool. 

Tho  were  faitours  afered.  and  flowen  to  Peerses  bernea 

And  Hapten  on  whit /aito,  fro  morwe  til  evene. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  137, 

Beholde  I  wyll  make  the  a  treadynge  carte  and  a  newe 
flagte,  that  thou  maiest  threshe  and  grynde  the  mountaynes, 
anil  bring  the  hylles  to  poulder. — Bible,  1551.  Esaye,  c.  41. 

But,  when  as  he  would  to  a  snake  againe 
Haue  turn'd  himselfe,  he  with  his  iron  flaile 

Gan  driue  at  him,  with  so  huge  might  and  maine. 
That  all  his  bones  as  small  as  sandy  graile 
He  broke.  Spenser.  Fuei  ie  Qucenc,  b.  V.  c.  9. 

Where  Policy  is  busied  all  night  long 

In  setting  right  what  Faction  has  set  wrong ; 

"Where  flails  of  oratory  thrash  the  floor. 

That  yields  them  chalf  and  dust,  and  nothing  more. 

Cowper.  E.rpostulation. 

A  husbandman,  or  a  gardener,  will  do  more  execution  by 
being  able  to  carry  his  scythe,  his  rake,  or  his  flaile,  with  a 
sufiicient  despatcl'i  through  a  sufficient  space,  then  if,  with 
greater  strength  his  motions  were  proportionably  more  con- 
fined and  slow. — Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  9. 

FLAKE,  V.  ^  Fr.  noun  Fbquet;  It.  Fiocco. 
Flake,  ?^.  V  The  It.  verb  Fioccare ;  Dut. 
Fla'ky.         J   Vlochen,   is,   ningere,   to   snow. 


Tho  Ger.  Flock,  Wachter  says,  is  pars  avnlsa 
lana;,  nivis,  &c.,  and  he  refers  to  the  xarh.plucken, 
pfltickcn,  carpere,  vellere,  to  pluck,  pull,  or  tear 
away.  Somner  has  Flacea,  floccini,  fiocci  niviSj 
flakes  of  snow  or  such  like.  .lunius  seems  inclined 
to  refer  to  the  Dut.  Vlirgen,  to  fly.  Skinner  de- 
cides from  the  Lat.  Floccus ;  Ihre,  Flage,  pars 
avulsa.  Snoeflage,  flocculus  nivis,  and  ho  derives 
from  F/oft7.«,"dividere,  partiri,  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate :  and  this  leads  us  to  the  Dut.  Vlacg-hen  ,- 
A.  S.  Fle-an,  (fle-iy-an,)  to  flay,  to  strip  off,  and 
thi's  to  separate  or  divide,  (sc.)  into  flakes  or 
Jlags.      Sec  Flag-stone. 

To  part,  separate  or  divide;  to  form  into  flakes 
or  flags,  or  separate  parts  or  portions  :  generally 
applied  to  such  as  are  broad,  thin  and  flat. 


My  morning  minde  which  dwelt  and  dyed  in  dole, 

Saught  company  for  solace  of  the  same  : 

My  cares  were  cold,  and  craued  comforts  coale. 

To  warme  my  will  viith  flakes  of  friendly  flame. 

Gascoigne.  A  Loner  often  warned. 

Then  can  he  term  his  dirty  ill-fac'd  bride 

Lady  and  queen  and  virgin  deify'd : 

Be  she  all  sooty  black,  or  berry  brown. 

She's  white  as  marrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new  blown. 

Bp.  Hall,  b  i.  Sat.7. 

Tiie  Egyptian  paper  (of  which  ours  made  of  rags  hath  still 
the  name)  was  made  of  a  sedgie  reed,  growing  in  the  ma- 
rishes  of  F.^rj-pt,  called  Papyrus,  which  easily  diuides  it  selfe 
iiito  thinne',//«/.i.«,  these  layd  on  a  table,  and  maistned  with 
the  glutinoi'is  w.-vter  of  Nilus  were  prest  together  and  dried 
in  the  sunne.—Pnrchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  vi.  c.  5.  s.  2. 

Afterv/ards,  being  reduced  into  bars  and  gads  when  it  is 
red  hot,  it  [Steele]  is  spungeous  and  brittle,  apt  to  breake  or 
resolve  in  flakes.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  4. 

Some  part  of  the  sperma-ceti  found  on  the  shore  was  pure 
and  needed  little  depuration  ;  a  great  part  mixed  with  fetid 
oyl,  needing  good  preparation,  and  frequent  expression  to 
brinjr  it  to  a  flaky  consistency. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errcurs,  b,  iii.  c.  2(J. 


FLA 

VrtAh  from  hor  lomb,  behold,  a  flame  ascends, 
Of  whitest  fire,  whose  flight  to  hetivon  extends  ! 
On  flakini)  wings  it  mounts,  and  quick  as  sight 
Cuts  tliro'  the  yielding  air  with  rays  of  light. 

Congrevc.    The  Morning  Mnsc  of  Atcvis. 

The  bellying  clouds 

Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
With  JIakes  of  ruddy  fire. 

Somervile.  To  Sir  Adolphus  Ouc/hlon. 
Winter  my  theme  confines;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind; 
Slic  bids  the  snow  descend  \n  flaky  sheets; 
And  in  her  hoarv  mantle  clothe  the  streets. 

Gay.   Trivia,  b.  ii. 
Tne  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  lias  yet  well  sulhc'd, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

Cowpcr.   Task,  b.  vi 

Amazing  scene  ! 

What  showers  of  mort.al  h.-.il,  what/.//,)/  fires 
Burstfromthe  iarknesa.— »V(«s.  The  Victory nf  the  Pvh-s. 

FI^.-VM,  I'.  >     Skinner  says,  I  know  not  whelhcr 

Fi,.\M,  n.  )  from  the  A.  S.  Flyma,  vagus,  q.d. 
rumor  vagus,  a  flying  rumor ;   with  us,  it  denotes 

a  lying  story  or  fable Flyma  is  from  Fleam, 

flight,  and  this  from  the  verb  Flam,  to  fly.  And 
thus.  Skinner's  explanation  is  correct. 

A  lying  story  or  fable  ;  a  false  pretext ;  a  va- 
gary.    And — 

To  Jlnm, — to  put  off,  impose  upon,  cajole  with 
such  story  or  pretext. 


Sns.  

■Was  this  yo 


-  Till  he  and  you  be  friends, 
r  cunning?— and  then  flam  me  off 
AVith  an  old  witch,  two  wives,  and  Winnifrcde  ? 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  i 

But  still  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 
To  minister  enough  of  those,  then  presently 
With  some  new/«m  or  other,  nothing  to  the  matt 
And  such  a  frown,  as  would  sink  all  before  her. 
She  takes  her  chamber. 
Beaum.  St  FIclch.  Tlie  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  i 
Ar.  'Tis  a  fool's  indeed; 
A  very  foiil'.s;  thou  hast  more  of 
These /ams  in  thee,  these 
Beau 

I  cannot  fsaith  one)  now  attend  to  prayers,  because  I  am 
not  at  liberty  or  at  leisure,  being  urgently  called  away,  and 
otherwise  engaged  by  important  alTairs.  Howmuch  a.flanimc 
this  apology  is,  we  shall  presently  descry,  'oy  asking  a  few 
questions  about  it. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

Fair  Isis,  and  ye  banks  of  Cam  ! 
Be  witness  if  I  tell  a /rtm. 

Su'ift.  Directions  for  a  Birthday  Sang. 

For  when  a  writer  can  furnish  no  better  an  entertainment 
than  a  parcel  of  groundless /nmj,  he  will  be  much  subject  to 
repetition.— ICartKrto!!.  On  Bolingbrohe  s  Philosophy,  Let.  3. 

FLA'MBEAU.  "  Fr.  Fhmbcau,  is  (generally) 
alight;  or  any  thing  that  yields  a.  flame,  and  is 
carried  in  the  dark,  for  light,"  (Cotgrave.) 

And  I  had  »flamheau  in  my  hand,  and  was  going  before 
the  coach;  and  coming  along,  at  the  lower  end  of  St.'Alban's 
Street,  I  heard  the  blunderbuss  go  off. 

Slate  Trials.  Conn'  Cvniiigsmark  and  others,  an.  1G32. 

All  catih  the  frenzy,  downward  from  her  grace. 

AVhose  tIambrrniT  flash  airainst  the  morning  skies. 

And  gild  our  chamber  ceilings  as  they  pass, 

To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 

May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 

Is  hackney'rt  home  unlackey'd.— CuwptT.  The  TasI;,  b.  ii. 

The  d.ay  following.  Clodius  attacked  Jfilo's  house,  with 
sword  in  hand  and  lighted  flatyilieaus,  with  intent  to  storm 
and  burn  it.— Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  s.  G. 

FLA.ME,  t;.         ^        Fr.    Flamhrr  ,■     It.   Fiam- 
Vl.w.v,  II.  mare;    Lat.  Flammare,  from 

Fi.a'mim;,  7(.  flainmn,    and   this  from   the 

1''i.a'mi'le';s.  Gr.  *Ae7-(iia,  from  tpAey-av, 

ardcre,  urore,  to  burn. 
Flame  is  applied  to  tlie 
Fi.AMM.vm'i.iTV.  blazing  light  thrown  forth 
from  a  burning  substnu'e  ; 
(met.)  to  warnith  or  briuht- 
Fi.AMMi'v  o.MOfS.  ness  of  thought  or  feeling. 
F'la'my.  J       To  throw  forth  or  emit  a 

fame  or  blazing  light ;  and  generally,  to  burn,  to 
heat,  to  warm,  to  glow. 

Andthewicke  and  the  warme  fuyr.  wol  make  a  f.-iyryia »;/;,(? 
~  For  to  nrurthen  men  with,  that  in  meerk  sytten. 

Piers  Plouliman,  p.  331. 
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And  he  criede"  and  seide,  fadir  Abrabam  liaue  mcrsy  on 
me  and  sende  Lazarus  that  he  dippe  the  ende  of  his  finger 
in  water,  to  kele  my  tunge  :  for  I  am  turmentid  in  this 
flawmc.—  ll'iclif  Luke,  c.  16. 

Father  Abraham,  haue  mercye  on  me.  and  sende  Lazarus 
that  he  maye  dippe  the  typpe  of  his  finger  in  water,  and 
cole  my  tonge  :  for  I  am  tormented  in  l\us  flame. 

Bible,  1551.  III. 
FInlie  doun  the  doleful  light  of  thyn  influence 
Ueniebring  thy  seruant.s  for  thy  magnificece. 

Ctiaucer.  A  Balade  of  our  Ladic. 
And  he  wax  wroth,  and  bade  men  shuld  hire  lede 
Home  til  hire  house,  and  in  hire  hous  (quod  he) 
Brenne  hire  right  in  a  bath,  with/sjmes  red. 

Id.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15,083. 


onscnting  of  sinne.— Jii.  The  Persones  Talc. 
Might  I  haue  throwcn  into  that  rauy  brandes. 
And  filled  eke  their  dcckes  -Kith  flinning  fire, 
ine,  and  all  their  niicinn 
falln,  my  self  ded  ouvr  al ! 


The  father. 


■:'e.  .-E/i 


The  lighlninge  that  fell  out  of  the  ayrc  I. -i  ri',.e  in  the  som- 
mer  season  semed  like  fier,  &  y^  flames  sodeinly  appearingc, 
were  thought  to  come  from  Daritis's  campe. 

Brende.  Quiiitus  Curlius,  fol.  85. 

About  this  time  were  many  woderfuU  thinges  seane  in 
diuercs  quarters  of  the  worlde,  specially  a  greate  cometf  or 
blaisinge  starre,  whiche  seraed  with  flamynges  of  fyre  to  fall 
into  the  sea.— Bate.  Engli.ih  Fotaries,  pt'.  i. 
Before  the  threshold,  dreadful!  Cerberus 

Hi.s  three  defonnud  heads  did  lay  along, 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  vcncmous, 
And  lilled  forth  his  bloudy  flam' mi  tongue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quceiic,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Much  was  he  moued  at  that  rufnll  sight ; 

And,  flatnd  with  zeale  ofvengcar.ee  inwardly, 
fouly  light. 


ith  zeale  { 
who  had  that  da 
Or  whether  his  oune  hand,  or  whether  otlu 


Belching  outrageous  .)!ame 

Farr  into  chaos,  since  the  fiend  past  through. 

Sin  opening.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  eeale  ador'd 

The  Deity,  and  divine  conmiands  obeid, 

Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeale  severe 

The  current  of  his  fury  thus  oppos'd.        Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Which  honour  I  to  tieiy  flames  compare, 
For  when  they  flash  and  flourish  most  of  all. 
Then  suddainly  their  flamings  quenched  are. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  228. 
How  massie  and  sententious  is  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs.' 
hov.-  quaint  unAflamingly  amorous  in  the  Canticles  ? 

Fcllliam,  pt.  1.  Res.  20. 
Both  king  and  priest,  obnoxious  to  his  hate, 
Detests  his  sanctuary,  and  forsakes 
Hi?,  flameless  i\lta.Y.  Sandys.  Lament,  p.  4. 

1  say,  proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies  terrified,  that 
is  the  oylie  fat,  and  unctuous  parts 
principles  oiflammabi'.ity. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours 


therein  consist  the 


For  thisy7an 
visible  on  the 
tail  (of  the  glo 


!  light  is  not  over  all  the  body,  but  only 
X  side  ;  in  a  small,  white  part  near  the 
\\\.)—Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  27. 


As  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain,  their  vitall  spirits  are 
a  substance  compounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter  ;  and 
though  air  and /ame  being  free,  will  well  not  mingle;  yet 
bound  in  by  a  body  that  hath  some  fixing,  they  will. 

Bacon.  Naturalt  Historic,  s.  30. 
The  first  was  Splendor.    In  a  robe  of  flame-colour,  naked- 
bresteJ ;  her  bright  haire  loose  flowing. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Second  Masque  of  Beauty. 
Let  Impudence  lead  Slander  on,  to  boast 
Her  oblique  look  ;  and  to  her  s\ibtlc  side. 
Thou,  black-mouth'd  F,xr-r:^ti--,,  p'-.,.l  npiav'd  ; 
Draw  to  thee  Kitterni  -  ■     ..  i.  ..   v.,,,        v.aiI  gal; 
^heflame-ey'd  Eagc  :   i: 

Id.  VI..  '  '.•::i„cs.f  Queens. 


Around  thv  coast  his  bursting  bombs  he  pours 
On  flaming  citadels  and  falling  towers  ; 
With  hissing  streams  of  fire  the  air  they  streak 
And  hurl  destruction  round  them  where  they  break  ; 
The  skies  with  long  ascending. //nmes  are  bright, 
And  all  the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light. 

Addison.  To  the  Ki 
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Since  ihc  same  flame,  by  different  ways  cxpress'd, 
Glows  in  the  Hero's  and  the  Poofs  breast; 
The  same  great  thoughts  that  rouse  you  to  the  fighf, 
Inspire  the  Muse,  ami  bid  the  Poet  write. 

Buwe.  Prologue  to  the  Royal  Convert. 
He  cas'd  his  limbs  in  brass  ;  and  first  around 
His  manly  legs  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  clasping  greaves  ;   then  to  the  breast  applies 
The  flamy  cuirass,  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
Meanwhile  they  crown  with  cypress,  sign  of  drear 
And  baleful  yew,  the  flame  devoted  bier. 
And  infant's  bed.  Leu-is.  Statius.  Tkebaid. 

Not  more  afraid  the  wond'ring  swain  descries, 
]\Iidst  night's  thick  gloom  !i  flaming  meteor  rise; 
Sent4)y  the  Furies,  as  he  deems,  to  sow 
Death  and  diseases  on  the  earth  below. 

Wilkie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  iii. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Qt flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ;  i 

The  shriek  of  terrour,  and  the  mingling  jell— 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell — 
Flunt;  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.  2. 
Mortals,  believe,  what  my  Urania  sings. 
For  she  has  seen  him  rise  upon  his  flamy  wings. 

Watts.  To  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gouge. 

FLA'MEN.     ^       Lat.  F/amrn,  so  called,  says 
Flami'nical.     y  Vossius,  a  ^unieo,  {SQ.)Jlameo 
Fla'mineship.  J  cofore  velamenti  capitis;  from 
iXtc  flame  colour  of  the  covering  of  the  head. 


Th< 


■  gown 


After  this  he  set  his  mind  about  the  creation  of  priests, 
albeit  in  his  owne  person  he  performed  verj'  manie  sacrifices, 
especially  those  which  at  this  day  pertaine  to  the  Priest  of 
Jupiter,  called,  Flamcn  Diaiis.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  14. 

Now  for  their  demeanour  within  the  churcli,  how  have 

they  disfigur'd  and  defac'd  that  more  than  angelic  brightness, 

the  unclouded  serenity  of  Christian  religion,  with  the  dark 

overcastin.g  of  superstitious  copes  and  flaminicat  vestures. 

Milton.  Reasons  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

C.  Claudius,  the  arch  flamine  of  Jupiter,  lost  his^ominc- 
.t/(/y>  and  was  deprived  of  that  sacerdotall  dignitie,  because 
he  had  committed  an  error  in  sacrificing,  when  hee  should 
minister  and  distribute  the  inwards  of  the  beast. 

Holland.  Livivs,  ^.  601. 

Divers  auncient  ceremonies  also,  which  by  little  and  little 
were  disused  and  abolished,  he  restored  agayne,  as  namely 
the  Augurie  of  Salus,  the  J/amiwcs/K/jof  Jupiter,  the  sacred 
Lupercal,  the  Seeculer  playes,  and  the  Conipitality. 

Id.  Suetonius,  p.  52. 
Its  [Religion]  titles  of  pontiffs,  augurs,  zndflamens  were 
borne  by  Senators,  Consuls,  and  Generals. 

Paley.  Evidences,  pt. i.  c.  I. 

FLANK,  V.   ^       Fr.  n.  Flanc,  v.  Flanquer ;  It. 

Flank,  n.        \Fianco,     fiancheyyiare  ;      Dut. 

Fla'.nicer,  w.   I  Lancke ;  Ger.  Lank  and  flanke  ,- 

Fla'.nker,  n.  7  from  the  Gr.  Aayui/,  ilia, "says 
Menage ;  ingcniosius  credo  quam  verius,  adds 
Skinner.  The  Dut.  Ger.  and  Eng.  Lank,  seem 
to  direct  us  to  the  A.  S.  Lent} -ran,  to  long  or 
lenythen,  to  extend  :  the  difficulty  is  to  account 
for  the  F.  Wachter  says,  prseposito  digarama 
jEolico  ; — perhaps  b  into  ;),  and  then  into  /.■  he- 
lank,  pe,  pit,  lank,  plank,  phanA,  flank.      See  F. 

Flank,  the  n.  is  applied  generally  to  the  long  or 
lengthened  side  of  any  thing  ;  particularly,  to — 

That  part  of  an  animal  which  extends  from  the 
ribs  to  the  thigh. 

To  flank, — to  be  or  lie,  to  stand  or  be  stationed, 
on  the  side  ;  and  thus,  to  cover  or  protect,  guard 
or  defend  it. 

Our  enemies  made  certain  loope-holes  in  the  wall,  fliorow 
the  which  they  flancking  and  scouring  all  the  ditch  with 
their  harquebussie,  stopped  our  former  course  of  carying,  or 
going  that  way  any  more,  without  certaine  and  expresse 
danger. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  123. 

In  the  castle  was  pl.iccd  lliat  famous  gentleman  Andrea 
Braiiartinn.  who  v.illi  a  diliii.nt  gard  had  charge  on  that  part 
of  the  t.istle  jirincirally,  next  viito  the  sea  side,  trimming 
and  diKging  out  new  JIanckcrs  for  the  better  defence  of  the 
arsenal. — Id.  lb.  p.  122. 

Some  had  the  mainferres,  the  close  gantleltes,  the  guis- 
settes.  the  fiancnrdes  dropcd  &  gutted  with  red,  and  other 
had  the  spe'keled  grcne.— //n«.  Henry  IF.  an.  1. 

Next  these  came  Tync,  along  whose  stony  bancke 
That  Romaine  monarcli  built  a  brasen  wall, 

Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  .strongly yfoncAc 
Agaii:st  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  (iucene,b.  •.X.  c,  II. 


FLA 


At  daie  breaking,  the  legions  appointed  for  the  fianhes, 
either  for  feate,  or  contempt,  abandoned  their  standings; 
and  seased  on  the  fielde  adioininf;,  beyond  the  marshes. 

Grcnewey.  Tacitus,  Annates,  p.  26. 

8.  There  are  other  rules  concerning  the  situation  of  trees ; 
the  former  author  commending  the  north-east  wind  both  for 
the  flourisliing  of  the  tree,  and  advantage  of  the  timber ;  but 
to  my  observ.ition,  in  our  climates,  where  those  sharpe  winds 
do  ratlier  fliinlter  tlien  blow  fully  opposite  upon  our  planta- 
tions, tliey  thrive  best.— Evelyn.  Sitva,  c.  3. 

Bv  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfum'd  prey, 

'Which,  ftinicli'd  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie  ; 
And  round  about  their  nuirdering  cannon  lay, 
At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye.  « 

Drijden.  Annus  Mirnlnlis,  s.  20. 
And  yet  in  town  and  country  prospects  please 
Where  stately  colonades  are  flnnlt'd  with  trees. 

Pitt.  Epistle  to  J.  Pitt,  Esq. 
In  order  just  the  ready  squadrons  ride. 
Then  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left  divide, 
1o  flank  the  foot,  and  gu.ard  each  naked  side. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  iv. 

The  French  infantry,  posted  at  Blenheim,  [made]  at  the 
same  time  a  terrible  fire  Irom  behind  some  hedges  on  their 
flavlc  which  were  advanced  too  ne;ir  the  village,  so  that  the 
first  line  was  put  into  such  disorder,  part  of  them  retired 
beyond  the  rivulet. 

Tyndatl.  History  of  England.  Anne,  an.  3,  1704. 

By  great  Antilochus,  Atymnius  dies, 
Pierc'd  in  the /ant,  lamented  youth,  he  lies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

For  this  assault  should  either  quarter  feel 
Again  w  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck. 

Would  an  officer  employ  one  of  these  corps  [the  volunteer] 
to  cover  his /ant,  or  to  maintain  an  important  post. 

Windham.  Speech.  Local  Militia,  April  12,  1808. 

FLA'NNEL.  Pannus  spongiosus,  bibulus  et 
mollis  ;  perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  Lanula,  dim. 
of  lana,  wool. 

There  the  General!  went  on  shore  in  his  barge,  and  by 
chance  met  a  canoe  of  Dominicans,  to  the  people  whereof 
he  gaue  a  yellow  waistooafe  of /a«nc«  and  an  handkerchief ; 
and  they  gaue  hir^i  such  fruits  as  they  had. 

Hackluyl.  Voyaijes,  vol.  iii.  p.  384. 

Fal.  Well   I  am  your  theame,  you  haue  the  start  of  me,  I 

am  detected  :  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh /arene//. 

Slta/cespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

AVliere  the  brass  knocker  wrapt  in  flannel  band, 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 


They  will  flap  the  lye  in  Truth's  teeth,  tho  she  visibly 
stand  before  their  face  without  any  vizard. 

Howell,  h.  iii.  Let.  23. 


<e  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea  flap- 

-Id.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

st.nbbing  of  armes,/np-rfrnjoM,  healths,  whiffes 


C/w 


Van.  I'le  go  afore,  and  have  the  bon-fire  made, 

My  fire-works,  anA  flap-drayons,  and  good  back-rack. 

With  a  peck  of  little  fishes,  to  drink  down 

In  he.ilths  to  this  day. 

Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.  The  Bcyyars  Bush,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

In  the  last  place,  for  the  Dira,  or  flying  pest,  which  flap- 
piny  on  the  shield  of  Turnus,  and  fluttering  about  his  head, 
disheartened  him  in  the  duel,  and  presag'd  to  him  his  ap 
proacliing  death,  I  might  have  plac'd  it  more  properly 
amongst  the  objections. — Dryden.  Dedication  to  thc^neid. 


much  notice  of  him,  he  had 
'"/,  and  a  pair  of  Spanish  lea- 
'711.  T.Whitebread  andolliers. 
■  strike. 


FLAP,  V.  \  Skinner  thinks  with  Dr.  Th.  H., 
Flap,  n.  V  that  the  verb  is  from  the  It.  Flap- 
Fla'pper.  }  pare,  flaccescere  ;  and  this  either 
from  the  Lat.  Flahrum,  or  flaccescere.  The  noun, 
(sc.)  a  fly-Hap,  from  the  Dut.  Flubbe,  muscarum 
colaphus,  «hi<'h  Minshew  says,  is  from  the  sound 
made  in  strikiujf  at  flies.  The  similarity  observ- 
able in  the  applications  of  the  words,  lap,  (qv.)  and 
flap,  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  they  have  the  same 
origin  ;  /  prefixed  to  the  latter^perhaps  b  into  p, 
and  then  into/     (See  F.)     Junius  says — 

F/np, — is  the  extremity  of  any  thing  soft  and 
pendulous,  and  which  is  shaken  by  any  slight  mo- 
tion.    To  flap  is — 

To  move,  fall  or  strike  with  a.  flap  ,-  that  is,  with 
tho  motion  of  such  soft  and  pendulous  substance. 

A  flnp-dragon  is  a  small  inflammable  substance 
set  on  float  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  To  swallow  this 
unhurt  while  flaming  was  a  proof  of  dexterity  in  a 
toper,  and  candle  ends  were  sometimes  used  as  the 
ne  plu.1  ultima  of  the  exercise.  In  our  times,  raisins 
in  hot  brandy  form  one  of  the  Christmas  gambols 
of  children. 

A  flap-jack,    from   a  quotation   produced  by 
Archdeacon  Nares,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  pancake. 
Tho  were  faitours  a  fered  and  flowen  to  Peerses  hemes 
And  flapen  on  white  flailes.  fro  raorwe  til  evene. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  137. 

For  (quoth  he)  when  many  flies  stoode  feeding  vppon  hia 
rawe  flesh,  and  had  well  fed  themselues,  lie  was  contented 
at  another's  perswasion  to  haue  them  flapt  awaie. 

Wilson.  Tlie  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  201. 


I  spoke  with  liiri 
an  old  black  h '.<  -r 
ther  shoes.-  s 
rid  not  tlK-  I'  in>: 
Contempt  hik:  bu.jiu  uii^ut  luuk  dislike; 
Forbidding  airs  might  thin  the  place,— 
The  slightest /njj  a  fly  can  chase. 

Cay.  The  Lady  and  the  Wasp. 
Oh  !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  ! 

What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
Thejlappiny  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these. 

Byron.  Cfiilde  Harold's  Pityriinaye,  c.  2, 
Q.  Did  yoii  see  any  body,  before  that,  have  hold  of  the 
flap  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  coat? 

Erstdne.  Speech.  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  1799. 

FLARE.  Skinner  says.  Flare  in  one's  eyes, 
oculis  instar  lucis  obversari ;  I  know  not  whether 
from  the  Dut.  Flederen,  volitare,  vagari,  q.  d. 
oculos  circumvolitarc,  circa  oculos  vagari  ;  to  flit 
or  fly  before  or  around  the  eye,  glaring  light. 

To  feci,  or  cause  to  feel,  to  throw  forth  or  emit, 
a  broad,  dazzling,  glaring  light. 
But  quaint  pride 

Hath  taught  her  sons  to  wound  their  mother's  side, 

And  gage  the  depth,  to  search  fox  flaring  shells, 

In  wtiose  bright  bosorae  spumy  Bacchus  swells. 

G.  Fletcher.  Ctirist's  Triumph  on  Earth. 
For  all  the  fights 

I  have  fought  for  ycu  on  land  ;  the  fears  at  sea. 

Where  I  have  tugg'd  with  teiupests,  stood  storms  a  mid- 
night ; 

Out-star'd  the  flaring  lightning,  and  the  next  morning 

Chas'd  the  unruly  stubborn  Turk  with  thunder. 

Dnrenport.  The  City  Night-Cap,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Her  chaste  and  modest  vail,  surrounded  with  celestial 
beams,  they  over-laid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring 
tire  bespeckl'd  her  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a 
whote.— Milton.  Of  Reformalion  in  England,  b.  i. 

Thy  way  unhappy  shouldst  thou  take 

From  Tyber's  bank  to  Leman  lake, 

Thou  art  an  aged  priest  no  more 

But  a  youn^  flaring  painted  whore : 

Thy  sex  is  lost,  thv  town  is  gone  ; 

No  longer  Rome,  but  Babylon.  Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 

Now  the  shrill  lark  in  ether  floats. 

And  carols  wild  her  liquid  notes  ; 

While  Phcehus,  in  his  lusty  pride, 

His  flaring  beams  flings  far  and  wide. 

Lloyd.   To  the  Moon. 

Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore. 
Her  useful  sons  cxchang'd  for  useless  ore  ! 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

FLASH,  V.      '\       Junius,  from  the   Gr.  *A.of, 
Flash,  n.  I  flame;  Skinner,  from  the  verb 

Fla'shing,  n.    (  tn  blaze.      It  is  not  improbably 
Fla'shv.  J  from  the  verb  to  fly,  to  flit,  to 

flicker,  A.  S.  Fliccerian. 

To  have  or  give  a  dazzling,  glittering  or  shining 
appearance  ;  to  throw  forth  or  emit  a  sudden  and 
transient  blaze  or  flame  ;  and,  generally,  (lit.  and 
met. )  to  throw  or  rush  forth  suddenly,  so  as  to 
produce  a  shining  or  showy  appearance. 

"  A  flash,"  Grose  says,  "  is  a  supply  of  water 

from   the    locks   on   the   Thames,   to   assist   the 

barges."     And  Pegge,  in  his   Supplement,  "  Any 

pool  of  water."     See  the  quotation  from  Drayton. 
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Flashy,  the  adjective.  Skinner  is  inclined  to 
derive  from  the  Lat.  Flaccidus ;  but  it  appears 
merely  a  consequential  usage  of  the  verb  ;  showy, 
vain,  spiritless ;  and  thus,  tasteless,  insipid. 

Wherof  Cometh  that  hnrible  and  hroade  flashing  flame  of 
fyre  ?     It  sprong  of  one  litel  spsrke.—  Udal.  James,  c.  3. 

When  loe  t\\e  Jlashingc  flames  aloft  the  battlements  had 

caught 
Of  Turnus  noble  tower,  and  vp  to  heauen  they  cracklings 

raught.  Phaer.   Virgill.  jEneidos,  b.  xii. 

So  did  Sir  Artcgall  upon  her  lay, 

As  if  she  had  an  yron  andvile  beene. 
That  flakes  of  fire,  bright  as  the  sunny  ray, 
Out  of  her  steely  armes  viexe  flashing  scene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 
Yet  will  a  many  little  surges  be 
Flashing  upon  the  rocke  full  busily. 
And  doe  the  best  they  can  to  kiss  her  feet 
But  that  their  power  and  will  not  equaj  meet. 


Browne.  Briian 


Lin.  Oft  have  I  seasoned  savoury  periods 
With  sugar'd  words,  to  delude  Gustus'  taste, 
And  oft  embellish'd  my  entreative  phrase. 
With  smelling  flowers  of  vernant  rhetoric. 
Limning  and  flashing  it  with  various  dyes 
To  draw  proud  Visus  to  me  by  the  eyes. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Yet  still  the  dangerous  dykes,  from  shot  do  them  secure. 
Where  they  [mallards,  &c.]  from  flash  to  flash  like  the 

full  epicure 
Waft,  as  they  lov'd  to  change  their  diet  every  meal. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 


And  I 


,  whilst  I  cast  on  thy  funeral  pile 

iwn  of  bays,  O  let  it  crack  awhile. 
And  spit  disdain,  till  the  devouring  flashes 
Suck  all  the  moisture  up,  then  turn  to  ashes. 

Carew.  An  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Dr.  Donne. 

Some  hooks  also  may  he  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others  ■  hut  that  would  be,  onely  in  the 
Icsse  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books: 
else  distilled  books  are  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy 
things.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Studies. 

At  last,  in  a  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewel,  which 
is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabberment  in  law,  the 
flnstiiest  and  the  fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  an 
unswill'd  hogshead.— JI/«/o«.  Colasterion. 

But  sometimes  so  shaken  be  these  shell-fishes  with  the 
fearc  of  flashie  lightenings,  that  they  become  emptie  or 
bring  forth  feble  young  ones,  or  at  leastwise  by  some 
abortive  defects  they  slip  and  run  on. 

Holland.  Ammiamis,^.2Z9. 


The  arguments  of  the  Grecian,  drawn  from  reason,  work 
themselves  into  your  understanding,  and  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  in  your  mind ;  those  of  the  Roman, 
drawn  from  wit,  flash  immediately  on  your  imagination, 
but  leave  no  durable  effect.— Z)r^rf«i.  Tltc  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flush  expires. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ir. 
Hart.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  too  late  with  some  of  your 
young,  termagant,  flashy  sinners— you  have  all  the  guilt  of 
the  intention,  and  none  of  the  pleasure  of  the  practice. 

Congreve.  The  Old  Bachelor,  Act  i. 

From  amidst  this  thick  darkness  the  lightnings,  .hose 
swift  executioners  of  divine  vengeance,  sh:ill  flash  abroad 
over  the  earth,  while  ten  thousand  thunders,  rolling  from 
the  1,'lorious  God  that  maketh  them  shall  at  once  utter  their 
trtmendous  voices ;  as  it  is  written  again  in  the  same 
book  of  Psalms;  "  Our  God  shall  come  and  shall  not  keep 
silence."— //orne.   Works,  vol.  v.  Dis.  5. 

Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  pl.iy. 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  pass  aw.ay. 

Cinrpcr.   Truth. 

Those  sallies  of  jollity  in  the  house  of  feasting  are  often 

forced  from  a  troubled  mind;    Wke  flashes  Irom  the  black 

cloud,  which,  after  a  momentary  eflulgence,  are  succeeded 

by  thicker  darkness.— .Bteir,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  13. 

At  the  same  moment  that  lie  asserts  the  high  bailifl'  was 
intimidated  [Lord  Mulgrave]  pronounces  a  flashy  panegyric 
upon  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  ol  the  very  man  he  allirms 
to  be  thus  terrified. 

Fox.  Speech.   Westminster  Scrutiny,  June  8,  1784. 

The  very  attempt  towards  pleasing  every  body,  discovers 
a  temper  always  flashy,  and  often  false  and  insincere. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

FLASK.  )      A.S.  Flaxa;    Ger.  Flasche ;    It. 

Fla'sket.  j  Fiasco ;  Sp.  Fiasco,  flasco.  See 
Flagon. 

Ray  calls  a  flasliet,  a  bottle  made  m  fashion 
of  a  barrel ;  aiid  Grose,  flasket,  a  long,  shallow 
basket. 
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This  sulphurous  flask,  therefore,  dyes  In  Ms  own  smok : 
onely  leaving  an  hateful!  srencJi  behind. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  Hezehiah  ^-  Senachcrib. 

■Where  also  there  is  one  Canephoros,  to  wit,  a  virgin  bear- 
Ins,  upon  her  head  a  flasket  of  holy  reliques ;  all  of  Scopas 
his  raakins.— ifo/;and.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

They  [Rood  qualities]  have  all  a  tang  of  his  testy  humour, 
that  shows  itself  in  all  he  says  and  does :  like  a  drop  of  oil 
left  in  a  flask  of  wine,  in  every  glass  you  taste  it. 

Southcrne.  The  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

The  argument  proves  too  much,  for,  by  the  same  argu' 
ment,  a  flask  of  air  would  have  more  intrinsic  value  than 
all  the  rest  put  together;  since  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  life;  which  none  of  the  rest  are. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  180. 


FLAT,  r.     ^       Hui.Plat;    Ger.  Flach ;    Fr. 
Flat,  n.  I   Plat ;     It.  Piatto ;     Gv.  TlKarus, 

Flat,  adj.      I  plattis,  piatto,  (xMenage.  ) 
Fla'ti.y.         V     Flat,   is   (by  usage   at  least) 
Fla'tness.      I  opposed   to   round ;     and    thus. 
Fla'tte.v,  v.  I  having  a  plane  superficies  ;  level, 
Fla'ttlsh.    )  extended,    prostrate ;    and  also, 

to  eminent  or  elevated,  or  projecting ;  and  thus, 

low,  depressed,  dejected,  sunk  ; — also,  to  deep ; 

and  thus,  shallow. 

(Met.)    1.   Downright,  positive. 

2.    Depressed  or  dejected,  spiritless,  inanimate, 

lifeless,  tasteless,  dull,  stupid.      A  Jlat,  one  easily 

gulled  or  deluded. 

And  betimes  in  the  morning  we  were  altogether  runne 
and  folded  in  amongst  flats  and  sands,  amongst  which  we 
found  shoalo  and  deepe  in  euery  three  or  foure  shipes  length, 
after  we  began  to  sound. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 

Towards  the  northe  lieth  a  nacion  called  Nasamons,  who 
inhabitting  vpon  a  fla'te  shore,  he  accustomed  to  Hue  on 
spoiled  of  the  sea.  &  lye  alwayes  in  a  wayte  vpon  the  coast 
to  spoyle  such  ships  as  suffer  wreck. 

Breiide.  Quiiifitis  Curllus,  fol.  71. 


■\\'Tierfore  they  stood  most  in  doubt  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
is  small  and  flat-bottomed  ships. 

Hacklnyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  59G. 


When  like  a  Phoebean  champion,  she  [Vertue]  hath  routed 
the  army  of  her  enemies,  flatt':d  their  strongest  forts, 
brought  the  mightiest  of  her  foes,  in  a  chained  subjection, 
to  humour  the  motions  of  her  thronged  chariot,  and  be  the 
gaze  of  the  abusive  world. — Fettham,  pt.  i.  Resolve  4. 

It  may  be  apprehended  that  the  retrenchment  of  these 
pleasant  liberties,  may  flat  and  dead  the  taste  of  conversa- 
tion.— Mountague.  Devoute  Essnyes.  pt.  i.  Treat.  12.  s.  3. 

After  this  the  Britains  drew  back  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  and  acquainted  with  those  places,  cross'd  over ; 
where  the  Komans  following  them  through  bogs  and  danger- 
ous flats,  hazarded  the  loss  of  all. 

miloii.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

This  is  mon'e  poliri.  to  get  the  hill.  For  no  perfect  dis- 
covery can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  a  levell. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 
Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given? 
Seb.    And  it  had  not  falne  flat  long. 

Sliakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  li.  sc.  2. 
Isnb.  That  in  the  captaine's  but  a  choUericke  word, 
Which  in  the  souldier  is  flat  hlasphemie. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  vs  Lorenzo,  Launcelot  and  I 
are  out.   he  tells  me  flaihi  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in 
■     'i  daughter. 


Id.  Mercltant  of  Vi 


Acti 


UnJTist  thou  sai.st, 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free. 
And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reigne, 
One  over  all  witii  unsucceeded  power. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Wherof  to  help  those  many  infirmities,  which  he  reckons 
p,  rudeness,  \m^en\ntney,  flatness,  and  the  like,  we  have 
remedy  o  '  God's  finding  out,  which  is  not  Liturgv,  but  his 
wn  free  spirit.— .l/i//.iH.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 


seas.— Holland.  Plinie.  b.  ii.  c.  C5, 

Leo.  The  prince  has  been  upon  him. 
What  afl:!:ieii  face  he  has  now  !  it  takes,  belif 
How  like  an  ass  he  looks. 

Seanm.  ^  Fletch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  A 
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Just  as  in  our  streets,  when  the  people  stay 

To  see  the  prince  and  so  fill  up  the  way 

Tliat  weesels  scarce  could  passe,  who  she  comes  nere 

They  throng,  and  cleave  up,  ,'md  a  passage  cleare. 

As  if  for  that  time  their  round  bodies  flatned  were. 

Donne.  The  Progresse  of  the  Soute,  s.  1.  V.  H. 

Wiilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  every  word, 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use  ;  mock  me  all  over  ; 
From  my  flat  cap  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

•  A  sharp-pointed  hat, 

(Now  that  you  see  the  gallants  aW  flat-headed.) 

Appears  not  so  ridiculous,  as  a  yonker, 

"Without  a  love-intrigue.  Digby.  Elvira,  Act  iii. 

After  which  commeth  the  broad  bit  of  the  plough-sheare 
indeed,  lying. //f7/-?('/5e.  and  in  earing  casteth  up  all  before 
it,  and  clenseth  the  furrow.— if o//and.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  IS. 

Still  over  head 

The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 

The  deluge  deepens  ;  till  the  fields  around 

Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave.— r/ion«o«.  Aut. 

It  is  true,  he  runs  into  aflat  of  thought,  sometimes  for 
a  hundred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into  a 
track  of  Scripture.— iJryrfcn.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 


A  real  presence  all  her  sons  allow. 

And  yet  'tis  flat  idolatry  to  bow. 

Because  the  Godhead's  there  they  know  not  how. 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

He  was  so  far  from  spreading  copies  of  his  explanation, 
at  taking  the  oath,  that  he  flatly  refused  to  give  a  kind,  and 
discreet  friend,  theu  in  his  chamber,  a  copy  of  it,  lest  it 
might  go  abroad.— S/a/e  7';-ii7/j,  an.  16S1.  EatlofArggle. 

The  poet  could  not  keep  up  his  narration  all  along  in  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  an  heroic  sfvle  :  he  has  here 
sunk  into  tlie/a/«Ms  of  jirose. 

Addison.  Notes  on  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iii. 

These  worms  are  small  and  hiack,  lnd:;ing  in  a  greyish 
shell,  they  have  lnrrc/'i">'i  hr-r-r'-,  abr-^  mouth,  with  four 
black  jaws.— Z^Mr    •■,  /" -/'..• ^    |.  jv.  c.  11.  N.  22. 

The  pods  (corn  ,    ,, :-)  .uatain  less  than 

thirty  nuts  olth"     '■  .:,.  -■■,  upon  the  stem 

and  principal  brandies. — ;.■  ,    /  -in  Cane,  b.  i. 

This  Saxon  style  begi-     •     ' 
arches,  by  some  undulaiii/ 
and  by  a  very  few  other  .  ;     ;-  i 
barbarous  and  ignorant  linns. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience ;  and  when  he  began  to  press,  and 
even  supplicate  him  in  a  manner  the  most  affecting,  that 
Vom^ey  flatly  refused  to  help  him. 

Middlcton.  The  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  4. 

The  truth  is,  that  many  minds  arc  not  so  indisposed  to 
any  thing  which  can  be  offered  to  them,  as  they  are  to  the 
flatness  of  being  content  with  common  reasons:  and  what  is 
most  to  be  lamented,  minds  conscious  of  superiority  are  the 
most  liable  to  this  repugnancy. 

Pale;/.  X,".    '.'  7',      ■  ,    ',  c.  23. 

Theordinary  shape  of  the  fish's  rw  mi-       l,lirger 

degree  convex  than  that  of  land  ,iri.  i.  .  .,  i  r,.,,  -i  iiuling 
difference  attends  its  muscular  conii.i;..,. an.  \:.:  a...t  it  is 
throughout  calculated  (or flattening  tlio  eye.—/./.  lb.  c.  3. 


Il'it  and  round 
a  old  fabricks, 
1  evidences  of 


Cardinal  de  Medici,  Torreggianoheingjealous  of  the  superior 
honours  paid  to  Michael  Angelo,  whose  nose  \va^  flattened  by 
the  bios::— IValpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

Whilst  our  heroes  from  home 

For  laurels  thus  voam, 
Should  Ibe  flat-bottom' d  boats  but  appear, 

Our  militia  shall  show 

No  wonden-shoed  foe 
Can  Willi  freeman  in  battle  compare. 

P.   Whitehead.  An  Occasional  Song. 

FLA'TIVE.  ^  Lat.  Fhrc,  to  blow,  which, 
Fl;v'ti'lency.  I  With  the  Gr.  ^\av,  Vossius 
Fla'tllent.  I  thinks — a  snno  factum. 
Flatio'sitt.  C  That  can  or  may  blow;  bio  w- 
Fla'tiols.  I  ing,  windy,  swollen  with  wind, 
Fla'tlis.  J  putiy,  vain. 


The  pure,  li,ght,  and  piercing  suhstance  of  the  fire,  being 
now  converted  into  lightning,  is  gone  and  passed  away  ;  bin 
the  more  weighty,  gross,  and  flatulent  part  remaining  behind, 
enwrapped  within  the  cloud,  altereth  and  taketh  ouite  the 
coldnesse  away,  and  drinketh  up  the  moisture,  making  it 
raore/n(«9!(s  and  Y;'ii\iy.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  577. 
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■V\'e  see  also  that  corn  newly  inned,  and  all  fruits  of  trees 
presently  upon  their  gathering,  are  plump,  full  and  swelled 
.again,  untill  such  time  as  they  have  exhal/ed  forth  all  that 
isflatuous,  and  breatl>ed  out  the  crudities  thereof. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  642. 

The  cause  is  for  that  rhuharh  is  a  medicine,  which  the 
stomack  in  a  small  quantity  doth  digest  and  overcome,  be- 
ing not  flatuous  or  loathsome. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  s.  44. 


Chr 


iippus 


riteth,  that  it  is  a  soveraigne  medicine  foe 
such  as  be  oppressed  with  melancholy. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  e.  P. 


.nesseand.;?<z 
Tlie  fourth  c 


stirred  i 


ethto 


vas  assailed  by  that  splenetic  passion  which  a  counfrey 
good  fellow  that  had  been  a  piece  of  a  grammarian  meant, 
when  he  said  he  was  sick  of  the  flatus,  and  the  other  hard 
word;  for  hypochondriacus  stuck  in  his  teeth. 

Reliquia:  Wottoniancc,  p.  467. 


getables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than  animal 
substances,  and  therefore  are  jnoie  flatulent. — Id.  lb.  e.  6. 

His  story  is  not  so  pleasing  as  Ariosto's  ;  he  is  too  flatu- 
lent sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry. 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 
The  painfull  and  comfortless  sensations  produced  hy  fla- 
hdcncies  and  indigestions,  in  hypochondriac  temperaments, 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  an  an.xious  state  of 
mind ;  and  the  medicines  which  relieve  the  one  will  admi- 
nister comfort  to  the  other. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

FLA'TTER,  v.  ^       Dut.  Fletsen,fletteren ;  Fr. 

Fla'tterer.         I  Flater ;  which  iMenage,  sup- 

Fla'ttering.        V  ported  by  various  preceding 

Fla'tteringly.    I  etymologists,     derives    from 

Fla'ttery.  J  Flatare,   a  frequentative   of 

flo,  Jlare,  to  blow.  Flare,  flatum,  flalare,  fiatcr. 
Junius  thinks  tliat  it  may  have  been  formed  from 
flat,  because  it  is  peculiar  io  flatterers,  plana  e.\pli- 
cataque  manu  (with  sxflat  hand)  demulccre  caput 
aut  gcnas  eorum,  (or,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  to  smoothcn  down  those)  into  whose  fa- 
vour they  would  insinuate  themselves.  The  Lat. 
Palparc  is  to  touch  or  stroke  gently  and  softly, 
and  thus,  to  caress,  to  flatter ;  and  palpum,  a 
gentle  stroke  ;  flattery.  According  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  Menage, — 

To  breathe  or  whisper  (sc.)  praise  or  pleasing 
words  into  the  car; — (of  Junius)  to  sraoothen  or 
soften  down,  to  soothe  or  lull,  to  please  or  gratify, 
(sc. )  by  praise  or  pleasing  words,  or  actions. 

Holland  has  coined  the  n.  Flatteress,  and  Boyle 
the  ad.  Flatterously. 

For  thees  tiereie  flaterede  me.  while  he  fond  me  riche. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p  202. 

Rvgt  so  flatcrers  and  foles.  aren  the  fend  procuratores. 

Etitysen  men  thorgh  here  tales,  to  synne  and  to  harlotrie. 
Id.  p.  114. 

Fortune  gan  flaterie  thenne.  thaym  fewe  that  were  alvve. 
Id.  p.  397. 

O  soden  hap,  O  thou  fortune  unstable 

Like  to  the  scorpion  so  deceivable, 

Tiiat  flatrest  with  thy  bed  whan  thou  wolt  sting. 

Chaucer.   Tbe  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9D33. 

Thou  Shalt  eke  eschue  the  conceilling  of  all  flatterers, 
swiche  as  enforcen  hem  rather  to  preisen  youre  persone  by 
flaterie,  than  for  to  tell  you  the  soihfastnesse  of  thinges. 

Id.   The  Tale  of  Melibcus. 

And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes. 

He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple.  his  apes. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  707. 

Som  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herte  most  esed 

\Vhan  that  we  ben  uflatered  and  ypreised  ; 

He  goth  ful  nigh  the  sothe,  I  wol  not  lie  ; 

A  man  shal  win  us  best  with  flaterie. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  GiU. 

The  kynde./?o(/erowr  can  not  loue 

But  for  to  bryng  hym  selfe  aboue, 

For  howe  that  euer  his  maister  fare, 

So  that  hymself  stonde  out  of  care, 

Him  retcheth  nought.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

And  thus  they  werchen  treble  sinne. 

That  ben  flatours  about  a  kynge.  Id.  lb. 

There  might  be  no  werse  thynge 

About  a  kyiiges  regalie. 

Than  is  the  vice  ot flaterie.  Id.  lb. 

The  vaine  excesse  offlatterinq  fortunes  giftes, 
Enuenometh  the  minde  with  vanitye, 

And  beates  the  restelesse  braine  with  endlesse  driftes. 
To  staye  the  staffe  of  worldly  dignitie. 

Gaseoigne.  Memorits, 
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He  likenelh  God  to  woildly  tyvauntes,  at  whom  no  man 
may  come,  sauc  a  S&vr  flatterers  wliiche  minister  vnto  them 


Tliat  is  to  saye,  perucrge  and  cursed  folkes  to  whom  euery 
tliyiifre  well  done  is  odyous  and  hatefull,  namely,  wlian  tliey 
6CL'  any  person  tliat  hath  dispyed  wycked  conuersacinn, 
worldly  g'oses  ot  fltitlr.rynges ;  and  by  holy  penaunce  is  be- 
come a  newe  mm.— Fisher.  The  Seven  Psalmes,  Vs.  38. 

This  pestilet  vermine  God  hath  sufTred  for  the  wyckcd- 
nesse  of  his  people,  first  Jlullcringhj  to  crepe,  to  dissemhle, 
glose,  and  speake  fayre,  promysynge  prosperitie,  vyctorie, 
long  life,  and  heauen,  after  this  departinge. 

Bale,  linage^  pt.  i. 

Johannes  Casa  being  yet  a  younge  springall  before  he  came 
to  be  a  clerkc  and  longe  before  he  was  a  bishop  or  legate, 
made  certaine  araorouse  sonnettes  in  Italian  rime  folowinge 
the  Italian  pnete  Petrarcha,  to  whiche  kinde  of  exercise  the 
good  wittes  of  Italy  in  youth  are  much  giuen  and  without 
naminge  any  porsone,  fiaiieriiigly  smoothed  that  heinous 
facte  rather  theu  ■gxs.iseCL.—Hardliige,  in  Jewell.  Def.  p.  382. 

And  [Dariiis]  pulTed  vp  with  the  vanitie,  k  flallcnj  of  the 
prentc  me  which  were  about  him,  turned  lo  Cliaridemus  of 
Athens  an  expert  man  of  warre  (which  for  the  displeasure 
that  Alexander  did  beare  him,  was  banished  the  country,)  & 
asked  him  if  he  thought  not  that  copanye  sufficient  toouer- 
throwethe  Macedoncs.— JJrcni/f.  Qidnlus  Curliiis,  fol.  21. 

This  is  it  that  giveth  unto  apdlercr  that  large  field,  im- 
der  pretence  of  friendship  v,-here  he  hath  a  fort  (as  it  were) 
commodiously  seated,  and  with  the  vantage  to  assail  and 
cnilammage  us,  and  that  is.  self-love;  whereby  every  man 
being  the  first  ami  srMi -,;  fl  iiierer  of  himself,  he  can  he 

(cr  him,  ii,i;:i  :    lelii  and  is  well  willing  with- 

all  to  witru  .  ,1  t)  conGrme  that  good  self 

conceit  and  (.pii;!  -);    i  i,i,  nv,  a. —Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  CO. 

yXith  flii/lni iig Knxdcs  he  sweetly  wooed  her, 
And  offered  faire  guiftes  t'  allure  her  sight ; 
But  she  both  offers  and  the  offerer 
Despysde,  and  all  the  fawning  of  nflal.'erer. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quc-nc,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

There  is  no  such  Jlidierer,  as  in  a  man's  selfc ;  and  there 
is  no  such  remedy,  airainst  jlnlterle  of  a  man's  selfe,  ;is  the 
liberlio  of  a  friend.— iJffcon.  E.is.  Of  Friendship. 


Flatten/  is  a  fine  picklock  of  tender  cares,  especially  of 
fhnsc.  whom  fortune  hath  bortie  high  uponthe'ir  wing.s,  that 
suhniit  their  dignity  and  authority  to  it,  by  a  soothing  of 
themselves. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

The  |)iil>lick  having  once  suffered  'em  [authors]  to  take  the 
ascendent,  they  become,  Ulic  flattered  princes,  impatient  of 
contradiction  or  advice. 

Shaftesbury.  Miscell.  Befl.  misc.  5.  c.  1. 

Thr  iiTsnn  th.nt  bath  the  sheep's  blood  ii}  his  veins,  is  slill 
vei  \  ^  "  i:  '  1;k.  (o  continue  so.  If  we  durst  believe  him- 
srli         i  ,     '  ,  /'/given,  he  is  mueh  better  than  he  was 

Im-  in  a  later  account  he  brought  into  the 

S".     ■  ;r  ,/,.s,  vol.  vi.  p.  253. 

A\  '    :      tik's  to  others  and  hase  flatterers,  hut 

onr  I  '.'  vcr  they  arc  throughly  awakened  are 

alv  .:  al  truly' with  us,  and  speak  to  us  as 


ca:;  never  be  bribed  and  corrupted.— /rf.  lb. 

On  the  rising  of  the  Carews  in  Devonshire,  who  vieieflat- 
icral  with  the  hopes  of  this  match,  the  princess  [Elizabeth] 
and  he  [the  last  Earl  of  Devonshire]  were  commiitcd  to  the 
Tower,  and  aceused  by  Wyat  as  his  accomplices. 

IVatpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 
Here  Cumberland  'ies,  having  acted  his  parts. 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care, 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 

Guldsmith.  Retaliation. 

Ill' 'i, -111  i;,i  ■!  iM"i::i:ii'  1:  rl  ,.'/':'  '  ■' ■ ' 'y  toM  uic  that  he 

w  r.  r      ill    conduct,  th.it  he 

sliri,  ,  !i      i  I  II    ■:   ■  I     I    : .  iii     ■  1  \  ini;  the  country  in 

6Li\iM-:  lii         ;  /    .  ii  I.;  I  .,  vol.  i.  p.  l-iS. 


Those  hci 
Of  him  « 
Of  silent 


ange 


Flattery,  if  its  operation  bcnearlycxamined,  will  he  found 
a  owe  its  .acceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance,  but  knowledge 
f  our  failures,  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  consoles  our 
rants  than  displays  our  possessions. — Bambler,  No,  155. 

FLAUNT,  V.  \      In  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Goryiasrr, 
Flaunt,  n.      )  but  ^not  in  our  lexicographers, 
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Minshew,  Skinnor,  or  Junius.)  It  is  prooably  from 
Flc-an,  to  flee  or  flic.  Ple-aned,  Jleaii'd,  Jlcant, 
font  or  flaunt. 

To  move  with  an  any,  fi/inr/  motion  ;  in  a  gaudy, 
giddy,  showy,  ostentatious  or  daring  manner. 

Yield  me  thy  flanling  hood, 

shake  off  those  bells  of  thine. 
Such  checking  bussards  yll  deserves 
or  bell  or  hood  so  fine. 

Turberville.  To  his  Friend  that  refused  him,  ^c. 
Lod.  How  she  gacsflannling  too!  she  must  have  a 
Feather  in  her  head,  and  a  cork  in  her  heel. 

Davenport.  The  City  Night-cap,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

Wlien's  understanding  wav'd  in  a  flaunting  feather,  and 
his  best  contemplation  look'd  no  further  than  a  new- 
fashion'd  doublet. 

Bcaum.  ^  Ftetch.   The  Elder  Brother,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes. 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces  to  abuse  men's  manners? 

Id.  The  False  One,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


Those  gaudy  garish  flowers  you  choose, 

In  which  our  nymphs  arcflauting, 

■Which  they  at  feast,  and  bridals  use, 

The  sight  and  smell  enchanting. 

Drat/ton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  6. 
I  never  grudg'd,  whate'er  my  foes  report. 
Your  flaunting  fortune  in  the  Lion's  court. 

Dryden.  The  Hird  and  tlie  Panther,  pt.  iii. 
There,  flaunting  in  immortal  bloom, 
The  musk-rose  scents  the  verdant  bloom. 

Fenton.  Secundus.  Bus.  2. 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  siglit 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companic. 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1.  s.  2. 

FL.WOUR,  u.  ^       Not  in   our  early  Icxico- 

Fla'vol!!,  n.         Vgraphcrs.     Perhaps  from  the 

Fi.a'vorous.         J  "  Fr.    Flairer,  —  to    scent, 

smell ;    also,    to   perfume,   cast   a   smell,    yield  a 

savour,  breathe  out  a  scent,"   Cotgra\e.      Also 

applied  to  the  facte. 

Nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 

Sparkling,  out  powr'd,  the  flavn',  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  hearts  of  Gods  or  men. 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  chrystalline  stream. 

Mitlon.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Wine  wets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force. 
And  gives  a  pleasant /utowr  to  discourse. 

Pomfrct.  The  Choice. 
Temper'd  in  this,  the  Nymph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  vine  ; 
■\Vith  goat'.s  milk  cheese  aflavorous  taste  bestows, 
And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surface  strowes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 
There  casks  of  wine  in  rows  adorn'd  the  domo 
( Pure /ntioroMs  wine,  by  Gods  in  bounty  given, 
And  worthy  to  exalt  the  feasts  of  heaven.) 

Id.  lb.  Oilgssry,  h.  ii. 
Had  there  been  a  taste  in  water,  be  it  what  it  might,  it 
would  have  infected  every  thing  we  ate  or  drank  with  an 
importunate  repetition  of  the  same  flavour. 

Paley.  A'atural  Theology,  c.  21. 
And  see,  my  friends,  this  garden's  little  bound, 
So  small  the  wants  of  nature,  well  supplies 
Our  board  with  plenty;  roots  or  wholesome  pulse 
Or  herbs,  or  flavour'd  fruits. — Dodslcy.  Agriculture,  c.  2. 

The  fruit  produced  by  the  righteous,  through  grace,  co- 
pious, fair,  and  well  flaroured.  like  that  which  once  grew 
upon  the  tree  of  life,  invites  all  beholders  to  come  and  par- 
take, with  its  owner,  of  that  glory  and  immortality  with 
which  it  shall  one  day  be  crowned. 

Home.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  3. 

FLA'VOUS.  Lat.  Flavus,  yellow,  from  the 
Gr.  'I'Ae^-eic,  to  burn. 

The  membrane  itself  is  somewhat  otaflarnus  colour,  and 
tends  more  towards  that  of  gold,  than  any  other  part  what- 
soever.—Smitt.  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  (1666.) 

FLAW.     Lat.  Flaviis,  yellow. 
And  lilly  forhed  had  this  creature 
With  liuelish  hrowes./oicc  of  colour  pure, 
Betwene  the  which,  was  meane  disscuerance 
From  euery  browc,  to  shew  a  distance. 

Chaucer.   The  Court  of  Zone. 

from  the   Gr.  ^Aa-eij", 

or  bruise  ;    Sliinncr, — 

Fleah,  albugo,  a  white 

spot  in  the  eye.      Toolce,  — .  that  it  is  the  past 

part,  of  the  A.S.  verb  Fleati,  to  (lay,  (qv.)     In 


FLAW,  V.  ^  Junius, 
Flaw,  h.  Vto  break 
Fl.v'wlkss.  J  from  A.  S. 
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In  Hackluyt,  Drayton,  &c.  it  is  applied  to  a  blast; 
a  gust,  from  the  Lat.  Flare,  to  blow,  say  some 
etymologists. 

Any  thing  flayed  or  excoriated  ;  and  thus,  a 
defect,  a  defeazance,  imperfection,  fault,  a  weak- 
ness. Sods,  flayed  or  stripped,  from  the  top  or 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  in  the  North  called 
flaws.     And  further,— 

Any  t\mi^  flayed,  stript,  rent,  or  torn  oR";    a 
rent ; — a  rush,  a  gust,  a  blast,  a  torrent,  a  tumult, 
a  storm. 
He  would  maintaine  my  right 

and  further  aye  my  cause. 
And  bannish  all  dispaire  that  grewe 
flawes. 

I.  The  Loner  lo  Cupid  for  Mercie. 
Passing  vp  a  very  large  riuer,  a  gteatflaw  of  winde  tooke 
me  whereby  wee  were  constrained  to  seeke  succour  for  that 
night. — Haelduyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 


As  I  question'd 

His  tenure  in  particulars,  he  answer'd. 

My  worship  needed  not  to  flaw  his  right, 

For  if  the  humour  held  him,  he  could  make 

A  jointure  to  my  over-living  niece. 

Without  oppression. — Ford.  The  Lady's  Trial,  Act  ii.  sc.2. 

You  shall,  in  faith,  my  scirvie  baboon  Don, 

Bee  curried,  claw'd,  aniflaw'd,  and  taw'd,  indeed. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Jlchymist,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
When  with  his  folk  but  few,  not  passing  two  or  three. 
Put  forth  again  to  sea.  where  after  many  aflaiv, 
Such  as  before  themselves,  scarce  mortal  ever  saw. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  19. 
And  when  at  length  her  flagging  pinion  fails, 
Panting  she  hangs  upon  the  rattling  sails. 
And  being  forc'd  to  loose  her  hold  with  pain. 
Yet  beaten  off,  she  straight  lights  on  again. 
And   toss'd  with  flaws,  with  storms,   with  wind,  with 

weather, 
Yet  still  departing  thence,  still  turneth  thither. 

Id.  Surrey  lo  Lady  Geraldine. 

^\^len  as  it  cotdd  not  be  found  how  hardness  of  heart 

should  be  lessened  by  liberty  of  divorce,  a  fancy  was  devised 

to  hide  the  flaw,  by  commenting  tliat  divorce  was  permitted 

only  for  the  help  of  wives. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Priory  in  succession,  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  said  Priory  into  a  Dean  and  Chapter :  which 
flaw  afterwards  caused  great  trouble  to  this  church  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.— .^/rj/ijc.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1547. 
But  the  diamond  being  fair  and  flawless,  and  so  thick, 
that  the  merchant  told  me  it  would  be  too  deep  for  one 
ring,  and  therefore  that  he  meant  to  split  it  into  two  :  I  had 
it  weighed,  and  found  it  to  amount  to  ten  carats  (or  40 
grains.)— £oi/fc.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  577. 
No,  the  decree  was  just  and  without /o«'  ; 
And  he,  that  made,  had  right  to  make,  the  law ; 
His  sov'reign  pow'r  and  pleasure  unrestrain'd. 
The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfully  complained. 

Cou'per.  Hope. 

FLAWN.  Fr.  Flans :  Gor.  Flader ;  Dut. 
Vlacde.  Of  unknown  etymology.  Co(gra\e 
says, — Flans  ;—flawns,  custards,  egg-pies. 

With  deitie  flaunes  brode  and  flat. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Fall  to  your  cheese-cakes,  curds  and  clouted  cream. 
Your  fools,  your  flaums. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

.  Fleax ;  Dut.  Vlas,  vlasch  ; 
Junius,  from  ^Ka-av, 
bruise.     Skinner,  from 
Wachter,  from  riAe/c- 
ejc,  to  weave,  or  vXoicos,  csesaries. 
Wyves  and  widocs.  wool  and  flax  spynneth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  128. 
A  hrcsid  reed  he  schal  not  broke,  and  he  schalnot  quench 
smokynge //a.T  til  he  caste  out  doom  to  victorie. 

Wiclif  Maithen',  c.  12. 
A  brosed  reede  shall  he  not  brake.  anAflaxe  that  begynnelh 
to  burne,  he  shall  not  qucnche  tyll  he  send  forth  iudgemcnt 
vnto  victorye.-  Bi'ifc,  1551.  lb. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax. 
But  smooth  it  hong,  as  doth  a  strike  of/nr. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  678. 
For  (cosin)  it  is  a  thing  right  hard,  to  touch  pitch,  &  neuer 
fyle  ye  lingers,  to  put  flexe  vnto  fyre,  &  yet  kepe  the  fro 
burning.— A'ir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  1200. 


FLAX.  ^  A.  S.  Flci 
Fla'xed.  I  Ger.Flachs. 
Fla'.xen.  /"to  beat  or  1 
Fla'xy.    J  Lat.  Vdhis. 


Vbald.  1  am  so  dry 
I  have  not  spittle  enough  to  wet  my  fingers 
Whcu  I  draw  my  flax  from  my  distaff. 

Massinger.  The  Picture, 
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howbeit,  none  use  it  but  the  fullers. 
There  is  not  a  winter  flax  to  be  found,  and  indeed  resem- 
bling wooll  nearer  than  this;!ax. 

Holland.  7>/iniV,  b.  xix.  c.  1. 

She  as  tlie  learned'st  maide  was  chose  by  them, 
(Vex  flaxed  hair  crown'd  with  an  anadem) 
To  judfie  who  best  deserv'd,  for  she  could  fit 
The  height  of  praise  unto  the  height  of  v;it. 

Browne.  Britanniu's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 
The  nectar  which  the  Gods  do  troll, 
Is  frozen  i'th  celestial  bowl ; 
And  the  cup-bearer,  Ganimede, 

Has  capp'd  his  frizzled /ax  head.  Cotton.  Winter. 

Wf,'!  flaxen  haire,  insnaring  all  beholders, 
She  next  permits  to  wave  about  her  shoulders. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 

But  of  all  others,  the  toile  made  of  cumes,  flaxen  cords, 

are  so  strong,  that  the  wild  bore  falling  into  it  will  be  caught 

and  no  maruaile,  for  these  kind  of  nets  will  checke  the  very 

edge  of  a  sword  or  such  like  weapon. 

Holland.  P««;e,  b.  xix.  c.  1. 
The  four  colours  signify  these  four  virtues.    The  flaxey, 
having  whiteness,   appertains   to  temperance,   because  it 
makes  candidam  et  mundam  animam. 

Sir  M.  Satidy.i.  Essays,  (1634.)  p.  16. 

[She]  deserues  a  name 

As  ranke  as  any  flax  wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  trothplite. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
She  seeketh  wooll  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with 
her  \\znAs..— Bible.  Proverbs,  xxxi.  13. 

Inferior  diets  had  Holland  or  flaxen  table-cloths,  but  no 
napkins. 

Part.  Hist.  \2  Char.  II.  Prov.  for  the  King's  Household. 
Adown  the  shoulders  of  the  heavenly  fair 
In  easy  ringlets  flow'd  her  flaxen  hair; 
And  w'ith  a  golden  comb,  in  matchless  grace 
She  taught  each  lock  its  most  becoming  place. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Ttie  Argonauties,  b.  iii. 
They  were  never  so  stupid  as  not  to  imderstand  that 
human  laws,  like  a  tliread  oiflax  before  a  flame,  vanish  and 
disappear  before  popular  commotions. 

Wurburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  31. 

Our  happy  swains 

Behold  arising,  in  their  fattening  flocks, 

A  double  wealth;  more  rich  than  Belgium's  boast. 

Who  tends  the  culture  of  the /«icn  reed. 

Dijer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iii. 

FL.^Y,  or^        A.  S.  Flean,  cxcoriare,  deglu- 
Fi.EA.  Vbere,  to  flei/,  to  pull,  to  pull  off 

Fla'yf.r.     )  the  skin  or  rind,  (  Somner. )    Dut. 

Tliicn,  vhegJieii. 
To  strip,  pull,  rend  or  tear  off— the  rind,  skin, 

or  other  superficial  coating. 
And  moreouer  the  wretched  swollen  raembres  that  they 

shewe  thurgh  disguising,  indeparting  of  hir  hosen  in  white 

and  rede,  seemeth  that  half  hire  shameful  privee  members 

weieflaine.—Ctiaueer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

There  dyd  I  see  such  sightes,  as  yet  my  heart  do  pricke, 

I  saw  the  noble  Bragandine,  when  he  was  fley'd  quicke. 

Gascoigne.  A  Deuise  of  a  Maske. 

When  his  friend  dieth,  he  killeth  his  best  horse,  and 
h.iuing  flayed  off  his  skinne  hee  carieth  it  on  high  vpoii 
a  long  pole  before  the  corpse  to  the  place  of  buriall. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
Has.  Wliy,  he  can  have  no  more  of  us  than  our  skins. 
And  some  of  them  want  hut  fleaing. 

Anonymous.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Acti.  sc.  8. 
A  prince  is  the  pastor  of  the  people.    Hee  ought  to  sheere, 
not  to  flea  his  sheepe;  to  take  their  fleeces,  not  their  fels. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 
Mos.  No,  sir,  nor  their  fees 
Hee  cannot  brook  :  hee  sayes,  they  (phvsicians)/ff)/  a  man. 
Before  they  kill  him.  Id.  The  Fox,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Euery  fox  must  yeeld  his  owne  skin  and  haires  to  the 
flayer. — Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  ii.  c.  13,  s.  1. 
Could  not  the  whipping-post  prevail. 
With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  gaol. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin 
And  ancle  free  from  iron  gin.  JIndibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

It  will  be  hereafter  with  a  wicked  man,  when  he  is  pu- 
nished for  his  sins,  as  it  was  with  Apollodorus,  when  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  flayed  and  boyled  by  the  Scythians, 
and  his  heart  spoke  to  Irim  out  of  the  caldron,  Lim  o-oi 
ToiTuiv  aiTia.— I  am  the  cause  of  these  thy  sutTerings. 

Bp.  Home.  Essays  and  Thoughts  on  several  Occasions. 


FLEA.  ^        A.S.Fleah;    E 

Fl.E.\-BITE.  \vloo;  Ger.Ffo/i;wl 

Fi.e.a-bi'ting,  n.  J  ner,    Junius,    and 


Dut.  Vlot/, 
vhich  Skin- 
and    Wachter 
think   is   so   called   from    the   nimbleness   of  its 
jiKjht  from  the  fingers  of  those  who  would  catch 
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it.  A.  S.  Flean ;  Ger.  Fliehcn,  to  fly.  It  is  more 
probably  from  the  A.  S.  Fkan,  to  flea  or  flay ; 
from  the  effect  of  its  bite  upon  the  skin. 

Flea-bite,  —  Any  trifling  wound  or  pain;  any 
thing  minute  or  trifling. 

And  after  thev  bee  washed,  it  was  not  lawful!  for  any  man 
or  woman  to  kill  either  flea  or  lowse  with  their  handes, 
neither  yet  to  take  them  with  their  nailes,  vntill  they  haue 
accomplished  their  vowed  orations  in  the  mountayne  of 
pardons  aboucsayd. — Huckluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  207. 

You  haue  heard  a  whole  court  role  of  ribaudrie,  and  yet 
all  these  are  hut  flea-bitings  in  respect  and  comparison  of 
that,  which  1  sliall  now  shew  you. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Ehetorique,  p.  128. 

But  if  you  let  them  sucke  their  fill,  and  to  go  away  of 
themselues,  then  they  doe  no  other  hurt,  but  leaue  behinde 
them  a  red  spot  somewhat  bigger  then  dt  flea-biting. 

Hackiuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 

Marke  but  this /cm,  and  marke  in  this 

How  little  that  which  thou  deny'st  me,  is  ; 

It  suck'd  me  lirst,  and  now  sucks  thee, 

And  in  this/co  out  two  blouds  mingled  be. 

Donne.  The  Flea. 

When  Cleomenes  had  heard  their  answer,  he  told  them 
they  had  done  him  great  wrong  ;  for  they  should  have  ad- 
vertised him  before  he  had  taken  his  journey,  and  not  now 
when  he  was  almost  hard  at  their  gates,  to  send  him  back 
again  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.— A'or(/i.  Plutarch,  p  (w3.  . 

She  was  continually  exercised  with  the  a(llicl;nn  of  a 
weak  body,  and  of  a  wounded  spirit,  the  agonius  whereof 
she  would  oft  recount  with  much  passion,  prolussing  that 
the  greatest  bodily  sicknesses  were  but  flea-bites  to  those 
scorpions. — Bp.IIall.  Specialties  of  his  Life. 

You  have  acted  certain  murders  here  ia  Rome 
Bloody  and  full  of  horrour. 
Zod.  'Las  tliey  were  flea-bitings. 

Webster.  The  While  Devil,  Act  4. 
Thus  spoke  the  proud  hussey  and  view'd  me  all  round 
With  an  eye  of  disdain,  and  thrice  spit  on  the  ground; 
Then  mimick'd  my  voice  with  satyrical  sneer, 
And  sent  me  away  with  a/m  in  my  ear. 

Fawkes.  Moschus,  Idyl.  9. 
Winchester  replied  to  this,  with  seemingly  much  satis- 
faction, how  himself  was  arrived  at  that  haven  of  quietness 
without  loss  of  any  jiotable  tackle,  as  the  mariners  say, 
which  (be  said)  w.as  a  great  matter  as  the  winds  had  blown ; 
and  with  \'Al\e  flea-biting  conveyed  to  an  easy  estate. 

Strype.  Mcnoi  in.'s.  Uncen  Mary,  an.  I,jj5. 
We  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  harnessing  a  flea 
to  a  microscopic  chariot;  but  the  genius  of  the  artist  we  do 
not  admire,  because  it  exerts  itself  in  nothing  that  can  be 
called  either  great  or  good;  and  because,  though  at  first 
view  it  may  yield  a  slight  gratification,  one  is  r.ather  vexed 
than  pleased  to  think  that  so  much  skill  and  time  should  be 
thrown  away  upon  such  a  trifle. 

Beattie.  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

FLEAK,  or)       See  Fl.\ke.       An  occasional 
Flake.  )  gate  or  hurdle,  set  up  in  a  gap. 

North Grose. 

A  rack  for  bacon,  &c.  York.. — Pcpge.  Proba- 
bly both  so  called  because  made  of  flukes  of  wood. 

FLE  A.M.  Dut.  VUeme;  FT.Flammelle,  or  A.  S. 
Fla,  an  arrow.  Skinner  says,  from  the  Gr.  and 
Lat.  Plihbotomum,  Cotgrave  explains — 

A  kind  of  launcet,  pointed  like  a  broad  arrou-rj 
head,  wherewith  chirurgeoos  use  to  open  a  vein. 

FLEAR,  or    ^       Junius  thinks  of  kin  to  the 
Fleer,  v.  j   A.  S.      Fleared-ian,      nugari ; 

Flear,  n.  \  flenrd,    nugae,    toycs,    trifles. 

Fle'arer.         I   Skinner,   that   it  is   from   the 
Fle'aring,  n.  J  verb  to /(■«•,  (/prefixed.)    Mr. 

Brocket  has  "  Flire,  to  laugh,  or  rather  to  have  a 

countenance     expressive    of     laughter     without 

laughing  out.  Isl.  Fh/ra,  subridere."  And  Dr. 
I  Jamieson,  to  Fli/re.      Isl.  Fli/ra,  subridere,  saepius 

ridere ;  Su.  G.  Plir-u,  oculis  petulanter  ludere. 
I  So  also   Serenius.      But  the  origin  of  the  word 

and  its  meaning,  consequently,  are  still  unknown. 

See  Flirt. 
!      To  express  mockery  or  scorn ;    also,  assumed 

fivility. 

The  second  man  was.  flearing  Flattery 
Brethren  by  llSe,  or  very  near  of  kin. 
Then  followed  them  Detraction  and  Deceite. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steel  Glas. 
Amn.  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep  before  me, 
I  blush  to  think  how  people/eerW,  and  scorn'd  me. 

Beavm.  S[  Fletch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

I  shall  have 

Another  swoid,  I  shall,  yeflearing  puppy. 
i  Id.  The  Captain,  Act  iii,  sc.  5 
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Thus  was  Aristides  therefore  justl>  honoured,  praised, 
and  esteemed  above  all  others  for  his  just  imposition  of 
taxes,  saving  only  of  Themistonles,  who  went  up  and  down 
fleering  at  the  matter,  saying  it  was  no  meet  uraise  for  an 
honest  man,  but  rather  for  a  coHer  well  barr'd  with  iron, 
where  a  man  might  safely  lay  up  his  gold  and  silver. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  283. 


ian  to  undoe 
Resolve  25. 


I  the  nil 
FetthamHt.  i 
Pas.  Democritus,  thou  ancient /cfrcr, 
How  I  miss  thy  laugh,  and  ha'  since. 

Bas.  There  you  nam'd  the  famous  jcerer, 
That  ever  jeer'd  in  Rome,  or  Athens. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour 


r  priv 


Says  then  the  fleering  sp,ark,  wiiii  ,  ..m  ;,  r  n      .,■.,. 
By  which  he  drew  his  infant  colli,  s  in  ; 
"  Nothing  more  easy;  did  you  never  see 
How  in  a  swarm,  bees,  hanging  bee  bv  bee. 
Make  a  long  sort  of  rope  below  the  tree." 

A'iH^.  Hold  Fast  Behu: 
I  pass  now  where  you  fleer  and  laugh, 
Cause  I  call  Dan  my  better  half! 
Oh  there  you  think  you  have  me  safe ! 
But  hold,  sir! 
Swift.  A  Rejoinder  by  the  Dean  in  Jackson's  Xante. 

FLECK,  V.  \      Skinner  says.   Flecked,   macu- 
Fle'cker.      flatus,  (cpotted,)  from  Ger. Fhck, 

Sw.  F/eck,  a  spot.      It  is  probably  no  other  than 

flaked,  i.  e.  haying  flukes,  (sc.)  of  various  colours. 

Flekering  is,  flickering,  (qv.) 

To  mark  or  cover  with  broad  spots  ;  to  variegate 

with  spots. 

And  wondi-rful  fowlcs 

Vf'lthfleckede  letthcrs.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  222. 
He  was  al  coltish,  full  of  ragcrie. 
And  full  of  jergon,  as  a  flcil.d  pie. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  CJ22 
About  the  pcvln-l  sinml  ll.c  fonie  full  hie 
Hewasof  h.iM.    :.  -      ,     ,  ,  a  pie. 

J<i.    .        '  1  .  i^iannes  Prologue,  v.  10,033. 


Abov 


Id.  TheKnighles  Tale,  V.  19C4. 
For  though  the  friendly  wordes  therein  were  good, 
Yet  many  a  thought  they  moued  in  his  moode. 
As  well  appeared'by  his  'flecked  cheeks, 
Nowe  chirrye  redde,  now  pale  and  greene  as  leekes. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe 
Tur.  Brave  lords,  our  conquests  will  be  honourable. 
Because  we  have  to  deal  with  honoured  foes  ; 
Our  pikes  stand  to  receive  you  like  a  wood, 
We'll  fleck  our  white  steeds  in  your  Christian  blood. 

Heywood.  The  Fo;:r  Apprentices  of  London. 

It  riddeth  freckles,  moles,  and  generally  any  spots  or flecki 
that  marre  the  beautie  or  favour. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  8. 
The  greace  of  a  swan  is  commended  both  for  to  dense  the 
face  from  M  flecks  and  freckles,  and  also  to  take 


vay  ' 


iikles.— /rf.  lb.  b. : 


His  ears  and  logs 

Fleckt  here  and  there,  in  gay  enamell'd  pride. 

Rival  the  speckled  pard.  Somervile.  The  Chase. 

FLEDGE,  V.  ■)     Dut.  Fledderen;  Ger.  Fliegen, 
Fledge,  adj.     )  volare,  to  fly;  and  consequen- 
tially, Plumescerc,  to  be  or  become  feathered  or 
able  to  fly. 

To  feather ;  to  clothe  or  cover  with  feathers. 

"Wltose  tender  pinions,  scarcely /cf7(7'rf  in  show. 
Could  make  his  way  with  whitest  swans  in  Po. 

Browne.  Brooke  and  Davis  to  Browne. 
Ant.  These  are  poore  men, 
(Which  have  got  little  in  your  service,)  vow 
To  take  your  fortune;  but  your  wiser  buntings. 
Now  they  are  fledg'd,  are  gone. 

Webster.  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Die.  You  may  do  so :  your  sprightly  love  has  wings, 
And  's  ever  fledge ;  'tis  molting  time  with  mine. 

Tuke.  The  Adventures  of  Fire  Hours,  Act  iii. 
This  she  doeth  so  long,  untU  the  young  cuckow  being 
once  fledge  and  readie  to  flie  abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize 
upon  the  old  titling  and  to  eat  her  up  that  batched  her. 

Holland.  Plinie,  h.X.  c.  9. 

Some  unhatch'd,  some  form'd  in  part, 
Lie  close  nestling  at  my  heart. 
Chirping  loud ;  their  ceaseless  noise 
All  my  golden  peace  destroys : 
Some,  quite  fledg'd  and  fully  grown, 
Nuise  the  youngliDgs  as  their  own. 

Fawkes,  Anacreon,  Ode  33. 


FLE 


Of  late  uusightly  and  i 

Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparc^l  clad. 

And,  fledg'd  with  icy  ftatlieis,  nod  superb. 

Coivpir.  Task,  b. 


FLEE,  V.     ^       A.  S.    Fle-an,    (see   to  Fly,) 
Fle'er.  Vfugere,  evadere,  to^ee,  to  runne 

Fle'eing,  n.  )  away,  to  avoid,  to  escape  from, 
(  Somner. ) 

To  flee,  and  to/'/.  £""6  by  usage  distinguished  ; 
the  latter  implying'the  motion  of  wings ;  the  for- 
mer, not. 

To  run  away  quickly,  speedily,  with  the  swift- 
ness oi flight ;  to  go  or  pass  away  swiftly. 

So  that  Hengist  bigan  atte  lasle  to/i-. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  122. 
The  Guanwaur,  the  luther  quenc,  hurde  of  thys  cas, 
Fram  Euerwick.  to  Carleon  'hsoflcn  myd  quyc  pas. 

Id.  p. 221. 

Malcolme,  whan  be  it  herd,  fl^d  for  ferd. 

R.  Brtinne,  p.  8S. 


But  whanne  ye  schulen  se  the  abomynacionn  of  discoum- 
fort  stondinge  where  it  owith  not,  he  that  redith  nndirstonde, 
thanne  thei  that  ben  in  }\x6.efiee  into  hillis. 

WicUf.  Jl/ari,  C.13. 

Moreouer  when  ye  see  the  ahhomsTiacion  that  betokeneth 
desolacvon  wherof  is  spoke  by  Daniel  the  Prophet,  stand 
where  i't  ought  not,  let  hym  that  readeth  vnderstand.  Then 
let  them  that  be  in  Jury  jfi;  to  the  mountaynes. 

Bible,  I55I.  lb. 

Preye  ye  that  youre  fleijng  be  not  maad  in  \Tynter,  or  in 
the  Sabotis,  for  then  schal  be  greet  tribulacioun  what  ma- 
nere  hath  not  be  fro  the  bigynnvng  of  the  world  til  now, 
neither  schal  be  mnA.—  Wiclif.  Mailhew,  c.24. 

Sore  after  the  midnight,  Palamon 

l!v  helping  of  a  frend  brake  bis  prison, 

And  JleetU  the  cite  faste  as  he  may  go. 

Chaucer.  T/ie  Knit/hies  Tale,  v.  1171. 

For  if  I  were  of  suche  a  fourme, 

I  sey  than  I  would  Jlee 

In  to  hir  chamber  for  to  see 

If  any  grace  would  falle. — Gower.  Cun.  A.  b.  v. 

Than  Peter  de  Boyse  had  dyuers  imaginations  other  to  go 

forwarde,  and  to  retourue  agayne  U\ejlecrs,  and  to  fight  with 

theyr  enemies,   who   chased  them,   or  elles  to  drawe  to 

Coiirtray.— Werners.  Froissarl.  Cronijcle,  vol.  i.  c,  373. 

Malef.  Take  not  thy  flight  so  soon  immaculate  spirit : 

'Tis/fd  already.— How  the  innocent, 

As  in  a  gentle  slumber,  pass  away. 

Masainger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

He  [Jonah]  considering  the  ungratefulness  of  the  message, 
and  doubting  what  entertainment  he  was  like  to  have  from 
a  proud,  and  (as  he  might  think)  an  obdurate  city,  diverts 
another  way,  and^ei;^  toward  Tarshish. 

Glanvill.  Discourses,  Ser.  i). 
Which  fear  of  the  fleers  away  was  no  less  ignominious, 
then  a' in  sight  they  had  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemie. 
Grenewei/  Tacitus.  Amiales,  p.  22". 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fill'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  \i'i\ofled. 

Dryden.  Theodore  ^-  Ilonora. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ; 
These  round  thy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influence  shed; 
These  were  thy  charms— but  all  tliese  charms  are  fled. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 
The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  Imsh'd  and  all  their  charms  are  fled  ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 
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Ne  they  could  not  medle  the  hrlg'ht  fleeces  of  the  country 
of  Siriens,  with  the  veninie  of  Tiry.  this  to  sain,  they  could 
not  dien  white  fleces  of  Sirien  coiifry.  with  the  blood  of  a 
maner  sbelfish,  that  men  finden  in  Tiry,  with  which  blood 
menne  dien  purple. — Chancer.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

There  was  a  shepe.  as  it  was  tolde. 

The  whiche  his  flees  bare  all  of  golde, 

And  so  the  Goddes  had  it  sette. 

That  it  ne  might  awaie  be  fette.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  thus  was  peace  concluded,  and  our  Englishmen  or 
rather  sheep,  came  home  against  winter,  and  left  their/cecM 
behind  Xhem.—Tijndall.  Wurkes,  p.  369. 

Thou  must  retaine  thy  bookishe  charge 


the  sheppard  doth  ret 

Or  drunken  Pyrrlie  bea 

her ///cesiV  filched  ga 


Those  clerg3-men  were  not  to  be  driven  into  the  fold  like 
sheep,  as  his  simile  runs,  but  to  be  driven  out  of  the  fold 
like  wolves  or  thieves,  wliere  thev  sat  fleecino  those  flocks 
which  they  never  fed.— Milton.  Ansu-er  to  Jii/lon  Basiliki. 


Had  this  [Lemsterl  our  Colchos  been  unto  the  ancients 

known. 
When  honour  was  herself,  and  in  her  glory  shown, 
He  then  that  did  command  the  infantry  of  Greece, 
Had  only  to  our  isle  adventur'd  for  this  fleece. 

Drayton.  Polij-Olbion,  s.  7. 

And  though  hee  now  present  you  with  such  wooll, 
As  from  meere  English  flocks  his  Muse  can  pull. 
He  hopes  when  it  is  made  up  into  cloath  ; 
Not  the  most  curious  head  here  will  be  loath 
To  weare  a  hood  of  it ;  it  being  a  fleece, 
To  match,  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece. 

B.  Joiison.  Prologue  to  the  Sad  Shepherd. 


They  pray  us  that  it  would  please  us  to  let  them  still  hale 
lis,  and  worry  us  with  their  band-dogs  and  purscvants  ;  and 
that  it  would  please  the  Parliament  tliat  they  may  yet  have 
the  whipping,  ,/?e(?(;in.7,  and  fleainq  of  us  in  their  diabolical 
courts.- J/i«0M.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

And  eke  the  gentle  shepherd  swaynes,  which  sat 
Keeping  iheit  fleecy  flockes  as  they  were  hyrd, 
She  sv.'cetly  he.ird  complaine,  both  how  and  what 
Her  Sonne  had  to  them  doen  ;  yet  she  did  smile  thereat. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  iii.  c.  C. 

A  i)ody  long  and  large,  the  buttocks  equal  broad 

As  fit  to  undergo  the  full  and  weighty  load. 

And  of  ihe  fleece's  face,  the  flank  doth  nothing  lack, 

But  everywhere  is  stoi'ii.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  14. 

Nor  wonder  how  his  fortune's  sunk  ; 
His  brothers  ^cece  him  when  he's  drunk. 

Sieift.  The  Beast's  Confession  to  the  Priest. 


.  dirge,  an  anthem. 


r  the  deai'.—Byron._Stan:a 


FLEECE,  V.  \       A.S.  Fleos,  flese,  fti/se -.  Dut. 

Fleece,  n.        I    Vlies ;  from  the  A.S.  Ftc-an; 

Fle'ecer.  >  Dut.  Vlaen,  excoriaro,   degUi- 

Fle'ecing,  ji.    I  here,    to  flea   or  flay.       Lat. 

Fle'ecy.  J    Vell-us,  (rom  vcll-cre,  to -plnck. 

In  all  places  they  use  not  to  sheare  sheope  ;  for 
the  manner  of  pluchinq  their  fells  continneth  still 
in  some  countries,  {Plin.  b.  viii.  c.  48.) 

To  flea  or  flay,  and  io  fleece  (hy  usage)  are  dis- 
tinguished :  to  flea  is  to  strip  off  the  hide  or  skin  ; 
io  fleece,  to  strip  off  the  wool  only;  and  (met.)  to 
strip  or  despoil  of  wealth  or  property. 

To  fleece  is  also,  to  cover  with /cece,  (sc.)  of 
wool;  and  (met.)  to  form  into,  to  overspread 
with,  the  resemblances  oi  such  fleeces. 


Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  c 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether ;  whose  least  w 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  tu 
The  gentle  current.  Thomson. 


FLE 

FLEET,  n.       ■)      Fr.Flotte;    It.  Flota ;    Sp. 

FlEET-PRI'sON.    f  J'/oto  ;        Dut.       Vlofe;       A.S. 

Fleotan  ;  Fr.  Flatter  ;  It.  Fioltar  ;  Sp.  Flotar  ; 
T)\i.t.  Vlieten ;  to  flote.  The  k.'S,.  Fleotan,  Ju- 
nius  adds,  is  the  frequentative  from  flow-an, 
fluere.  Hence  the  noun  is  applied  to  an  estuary, 
into  which  the  tide  floats  or  flows.  The  Fleet- 
Prison,  so  called,  because  situated  upon  the  side 
of  the  water  t\\a.t  floated  in  from  the  river  Thames, 
called  Fleet-ditch.      See  To  Float. 

That  which  floateth  ;  a  collected  number  of 
ships. 

Toward  the  south  side  turned  thei  thar.;?c/e, 

Thar  fader  &  thei  o  chance  togider  gan  mete. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  59. 

Phillip  therefore  when  he  understode  that  the  Carthagi- 
nencis  hadde  vanquished  the  Romaines  againe,  sent  his  open 
defiaunce  vnto  them  and  began  to  builde  z  fleet  wherin  to 
transport  his  armye  into  Italy. — Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  120. 

The  same  day  the  Generals  seeing  what  weake  estate  our 
army  was  drawen  into  by  sicknesse.  determined  to  man  and 
victuall  twenty  of  the  best  ships  for  the  Hands  of  Acores, 
with  Generall  Drake  to  see  if  he  could  meet  with  the  Indian 
fleet,  and  Generall  Norris  to  retnrne  home  with  the  rest. 

llackluyt.  Toyagcs,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p,  150. 

Then  they  commaunded  the  warden  of  the  Fleete  to  carye 
him  with  other  of  the  Stiliard  that  then  were  in  like  trouhle 
with  him  vnto  the  Fleete  from  whence  they  came,  and  to 
keepe  close  prisoners,  and  in  the  morning  to  prouide  v.  f.ig- 
gots  for  Doctour  Barnes  and  iiii.  Stilliard  men,  the  which 
was  readely  done  the  next  day  by  viii.  of  the  clock  in  the 
mom\n%.— Barnes.   The  Life  of,  by  Fox. 

But  for  all  these  excuses,  Grafton  was  sent  to  the  Fleete, 
and  there  remained  vi.  weekes,  and  before  hee  came  out, 
was  bound  in  ccc.  Ii.  that  he  should  neither  sell,  nor  im- 
print, or  cause  to  be  imprinted  any  mo  Bibles,  vntill  the 
King  and  the  Clergy  should  agree  vpon  a  translation. 

Martyrs,  p.  10S7.  R.  Grafton  Imprisoned  for  Printing 


the 


liblc. 


How,  if  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours. 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  i. 

'Twas  at  the  time,  when  new  returning  light 
With  welcome  rays  begins  to  cheer  the  sight ; 
When  grateful  birds  prepare  their  thanks  to  pay, 
And  warble  hymns  to  hail  the  dawning  day ; 
When  woolly  flocks  their  bleating  cries  renew. 
And  from  theiv  fleecy  sides  first  shake  the  silver  dew. 

Congreve.  On  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  ofBlandford. 

With  awe  he  now  takes  from  her  hand 
"ihat  fleece-like  flow'r  of  fairy  land  : 
Less  precious,  whilom,  was  the  fleece 
Which  drew  the  Argonauts  from  Greece. 

Id.  An  Impossible  Thing.  (A  Tale.) 

In  yonder  aged  dames  the  Parcse  know. 
Who  weave  the  thread  of  human  life  below  : 
Long  as  the  fleeces  last,  so  long  extend 
The  days  of  man,  but  with  the  ^fccc  they  end. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxiv. 

For  this  purpose,  the  poor  unhappy  natives  must  undergo 
a  %ccoTid  fleecing  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors:  so  that 
they  were  to  be  robbed  first,  to  enrich  their  governor,  and 
afterwards  they  were  to  be  plundered  to  furnish  means  to 
prevent  a  discovery  of  peculations. 

Fox.' Speech.  East  India  Bills,  Nov.  IS,  1783. 

With  him  two  gay  Arcadian  swains  reclin'd, 

Wlio  in  the  neighbouring  vale  their  flocks  had  join'd, 

Thyrsis,  whose  care  it  was  the  goats  to  keep. 

And  Corydon,  who  fed  the  fleecy  sheep.— £ea«ie,  Past.  7. 


This  point  of  the  vtniost  sea  the  Ronun  fleet  then  fir.st  of 
all  doubling  discouered  Britannic  to  be  an  Hand,  and  withall 
found  out  and  subdued  the  lies  of  Orkney  before  that  time 
neuer  knowen.— SanVe.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  ISS. 

Hee  cxliibited  navall  battailes  performed  in  manner  by 
full  fleets  and  compleat  navies:  having  digged  out  a  great 
pit  f(ir  a  lake,  and  built  a  stone  wall  round  about  it  neere 
vnto  Tiberis  and  those  he  would  behold  in  the  greatest 
slormesandshowersthatwere.— ifoHawd.y/mnii'anas,  p.261. 

It  was  that  memorable  day,  (June  3rd,  1C65,)  in  the  first 
summer  of  the  late  war,  when  our  navy  engaged  the  Dutch ; 
a  day  wherein  the  two  most  mighty  and  best  appointed 
fleets  which  any  age  had  ever  seen,  disputed  the  command 
of  the  greater  half  of  the  globe,  the  commerce  of  nations, 
aud  the  riches  of  the  universe. 

Drydeu.  Essay  of  Dramalick  Poesy. 

As  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to  render  his  discoveries 
useful!  to  his  country,  he  immediately  equipped  a^ee(  to 
carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to  these  islands.  [Madeira.] 

Robertson.  History  of  America,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 

FLEET,  V.  ^       To  fleet  or  flit,   (see   Flit,) 

Fleet,  «(//.    \ fluere,   fliutare,    says     .Skinner; 

Fle'et.ness.  J  from  "  A.  S.  Fkuhtan,  fiuctuare, 
to  float,  to  swim,  to  wave  up  and  down,  or  to  and 
fro,"  (  Somner. )     See  To  Flo.\t. 

To  swim,  to  skim  along  the  surface  ;  and  thus, 
to  move  along  swiftly  ;  to  pass  away  suddenly;  to 
pass  away. 

Mr.  Grose  says,  "  Fleet,  to  skim  or  take  off  the 
surface  or  cream ;  whence  fleet  or  fleeted  milk, 
(North.")  See  also  Mr.  Moore's  Suffolk  words, 
and  the  quotation  from  the  Collier  of  Croydon  in 
V.  Flitch. 

Of  which  sbrewes  all  be  the  boost  neuer  so  great,  it  is  to 
dispise,  for  it  is  not  gouerned  with  no  leader  of  reason,  but 
it  is  rauished  onely  hy  flelyng  errour,  folily  and  lightly. 


Chau 
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So  stands  the  foole  hy  fleeting  floud 

and  looketh  for  a  turne : 
But  riuerrunnes  and  still  will  runne 

and  neuer  shape  returne. 

Turbervile.  That  it  is  Hurtfull  to  Conceale,  SjC. 

The  Sycambres  from  that  time  that  the  bridge  was  begon 
to  be  builded,  preparing  themselues  to  fyght,  lu-id  by  the 
counsell  of  such  of  the  Usipits  &  Teucthers  as  they  had  with 
them, /etf/cd  out  of  their  country. — Goldinge.  Ctcsar,  p.  t'G. 

They  say  many  yong  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day, 
&nd  fleet  the  time  away  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
yiotid.— Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  it,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

In  mail  thir  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong. 

Prauncing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 

Of  many  Provinces  from  bound  to  bound. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iij. 
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■       Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet, 
As  wliere  smooth  Zcphyrus  plays  on  the  Jlecl 
Face  of  the  curled  streams, 
Beaum.  ^  Flelck.  Tke Failhful  Shephad-jis,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done 

Most  Jleetiny,  when  it  is  most  dear, 
'Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 

Carew.  To  a  Lady.  Persuasions  to  Love. 
Moreouer  in  ciuill  dissensions  the  faith  of  the  souldier 
via.s  fleetiiiri :  and  that  there  was  perill  to  be  feared  from 
euery  particular  man. — Savile.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  87. 
Or  as  the  fieel-foot  roe,  that's  tir'd  with  chasing. 

Stiahespeare.  Venus  S;  Adonis. 
When,  as  from  snow-crown'd  Skidow's  lofty  cliffs, 

Some  fleet-win^  d  haggard,  towards  preying  hour, 
Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  mallard  drives. 
And  th'  air  of  all  her  feather'd  flock  doth  scour. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 
Not  so,  swift  Nisus,  who  the  foes  declin'd. 
Nor  knew  th'  endanger'd  boy  was  left  behind  ; 
Beyond  the  once  fam'd  Alban  fields  he  fled, 
Where  the/«e(  coursers  of  Latinus  fed. 

Pitt.  Viryil.  JSneid,  b.  ix. 
Hail,  Rivers  !  hallow'd  shade  !  descend  from  rest ! 
Descend  and  smile,  to  see  thy  Rochford  blest: 
Weep  not  the  scenes  through  which  my  life  must  run. 
Though  fate,  fleet-footed,  scents  thy  languid  son. 

Savage.  To  Bessy,  Countess  of  Rochford. 
The  drifts  of  Thracian  snows  were  scarce  so  white. 
Nor  Northern  winds  in  fteetness  matoh'd  their  flight. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  xii. 
Before  my  tale  were  done,  the  rising  light 
Must  of  ten  chase  the  fleeting  shades  of  night. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso. 
But  fame,  unrivall'd  in  the  dusty  course. 
In  flcetness  far  outstrips  the  vig'rous  horse. 

Lewis.  Statins.  Thehaid,  b.  v. 

FLEGM,  or    "V        Also  written   phlegm.       Fr. 

Flea  ME.  \  Fkcjme ;      It.     Flemma;     Sp. 

FiAi'uMXT^cK.  J  Flema;  Dut.  Fluymc ;  Lat. 
Phlegma  ;  Gr.  ^\ey-ij.a,  (pX^y-nv,  to  burn :  not  so 
called,  Vossius  thinks,  because  it  is  per  se  iyneiim, 
but  because  per  accidens  causal  fibres.  See 
Dephlegm,  and  Phlegm.  ,See  also  the  quotation 
from  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

The  moyst  fleume,  with  the  colde 

Hath  in  the  longes  for  his  holde 

Onleined  him  a  propre  stede 

To  dwell  there  as  he  is  bede.        Goiocr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  water,  which  is  moyste  and  colde. 

Maketh/eme.  Id.  n. 

Natural  fleume  is  a  humour  cold  and  moyst,  wliite  and 
fiwete,  or  without  tast,  ingendred  by  insufficict  decoctid  in 
the  second  digestio  of  ye  watry  or  raw  partes  of  the  matter 
decoct  called  chilus.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslcl  of  Ilcltk,  b.  i. 


-Id.  lb.  b. 
.Soi 


putr 


cry  humane  body. 
The  choller,  melancholy,  flegme,  and  blood, 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 

Receive  the  name  of  humours. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 
He  shall  find  himself  bound  fast  to  an  uncomplying  dis- 
cord of  nature,  or,  as  it  oft  happens,  to  an  im.age  of  earth 
and  fleam,  with  whom  he  lookt  to  be  the  co-partner  of  a 
sweet  and  gladsome  society,  and  sees  withal  that  his  bon- 
dage is  now  inevitable.— jViHon.  Doct.  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Some  flegmatick  sea  captain  would  have  staid 
For  money  now,  or  victuals  ;  not  luave  wcigh'd 
Anehox\iit\iont'eTa.—Suclding.TomyFrieudW.Davenant. 

The  Satyres,  and  Sileni,  are  perpetuall  followers  of  Pan, 
that  is  old  age  and  youth  :  for  of  all  natural  things,  there  is 
a  lively,  jocund,  and  (as  I  may  say)  a  danceing  age ;  and  a 
dull  flegmaiique  age.— Bacon.  On  Learn,  by  a.  Wats,  b.ii.  c.l3. 

These  things  operate  strongest  upon  the  flegmalic,  the 
weakly  and  low  spirited,  who  want  encouragements  rather 
-5«i)cA.  ii^i^  o/ jV«/)irc,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  29. 

FLEM,  II.     ^      Mr.Tyrwhjtt  says,  Fkme,  Sax. 
banisher.    In 
■,jicma;  fli/ina, 
fii/iniiii; ;    exiii,    profugus.      Flyman,   in    exilium 
niittere,    exlogem   reddero,  (Lj-e.)     Skinner  ex- 
plains ^cmcr?,  daunted;  fleming,  conquest;  flemer, 
expeller.      Flym-an,  is  to  cause  to  fly,  and  Ihus — 
To  banish. 

Now  helpe,  thou  meke  and  blissful  faire  maidc. 
Me  flemed  wretch,  in  this  desert  of  Galle. 

Chaucer.  Tl\e  Second  Nonnef  Tale,  v.  15,526. 
TOt.  I.  • 
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Ijo,  here  hath  kind  hire  domination. 
And  appetit  flemeth  discretion. 

Cliaueer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,131. 
(Quod  Pandarus)  ye  nece  well  ye  here 
Dulcarnon  is  called  fleming  of  wretches 
It  seemeth  herd,  for  wretclies  wol  nougt  lere 
For  very  slotlie.  Id.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 
On  which  thy  lirames  faithfully  extenden. 
Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  ray  lyf  to  anienden. 

,  Id.  Tlie  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  V.  ■ISSO. 


PLE 


FLESH,  V. 

Flesh,  h. 

Fle'shy. 

Fle'shiness. 

Fle'shless. 

Fle'shlv. 

Fle'shliness. 

Fle'shling,  ?J. 

Fle'shment. 


FLEM,  i>.  ^  Mr.Tyrwhittsnys 
I'li.'mek.  V  to  banish;  Flemer,] 
Fi.e'ming,  n.  J    A.  S.  Fleam,  fuga  ;  J 


Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from 
the  verb  to  flea  or  flay ;  be- 
cause the  flesh  is  not  "placed 
upon  table  unless  with  the  skin 
flai/cd  or  stripped  off. 

A.  S.  Flcesc  :  Dut.  Vlecsch  ; 
Gcr.  Fleisch.  In  A.  S.  are  also 
found  various  immediate  deri- 
vatives, JPtescftc,  fleshy,  flccslic- 
nesse,  fleshlincss,  flaesc-met,  flesh-meat.  In  Goth. 
Lei/c,  and  in  A.  S.  Lie,  are  caro,  corpus,  cada- 
ver. Hickes  {Gram.  A.  S.  p.  191)  and  Lye 
think  that  Lie  (according  to  the  earliest  usage) 
denoted  corpus  vianimatum  ,-  but  go  no  furtlier 
than  the  Goth.  Leih,  having  the  same  usage,  for 
the  origin.  Junius  ( Gloss.  Golh. )  says,  I^cik, 
caro,  item  corpus,  ac  denique  etiam  cadaver. 
Wachter  declares  the  word  to  be  difficult  and 
abstruse,  and  that  the  cause  of  obscurity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  many  changes  which  it  under- 
went before  it  received  its  present  form.  First, 
he  adds,  it  was  (Belgis)  Lyf,  substantia  viva,  from 
Lcevcn,  vivcre,  to  live.  2dly,  Lich,  and  Leich,  (  Ger- 
manis)  corpus  animatum.  3dly,Gothis,Zf(A.  4thly, 
The  A.  S.  Lie,  agreeing  with  the  GoVci.Leik ;  and 
which  afterwards,  with  the  iEolic  digamma  pre- 
fixed, was  written  Flcec,  and,  with  the  sibilant  s 
inserted,  flmsc.  He  concludes  that  Lyf,  caro  viva, 
subsequently  applied  to  caro  viortua,  was  the 
original  of  the  Ger.  Fleisch ;  Eng.  Fle.':h.  After 
all,  the  obscurity  remains  undiminished. 

F/esh  is  applied  to  the  component  substance  of 
animals,  (beasts,  hirdsi,  and  fishes,)  distinguished 
from  their  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  S.c. 

To  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  spirit. 
To  animal  food,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
fish  or  vegetables. 

To  corporal  or  bodily  sensations  or  desire.^,  car- 
nal or  sensual  appetites  or  passions. 

To  flesh  is,  to  train  or  invite  to  or  by  an  appetite 
for,  or  love  of  flesh ;  to  inure  to,  to  indulge  in 
fleshly  appetites ;  and  thus,  generally,  to  train,  to 
invite,  to  inure,  to  indulge,  to  glut  or  satiate. 

So  muche  honger  hii  hade  there,  ar  hii  the  toun  lete 
That  hii  sode  [seethed]  the  Saracens,  and  that  ^essc  ete. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  408. 
The  comon  of  the  oste  bouht  them  hors/cscS, 
Or  mules  or  assis  roste,  or  haf  bein  mete  lesse. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  175. 


.  and  tauhte  hym  tlio  grepe 
ifleshliche  heorte. 

Id.  Vision,  p.  375, 
The  lengthe  of  a  lenton,  flesh  moot  I  leue 
After  that  Esture  is  ycome,  and  that  is  hard  fare 
And  Wedenesday  iche  wyke  vi\\\\0VLten  fleshmete. 

Id.  Crcde. 


Moost  dere  I  biseche  you  as  comelingis  and  pilgryms  to 
ahsteine  you  from  fleischli  desires  that  fighfen  agens  the 
sonle.—IViclif.  1  Peter,<i.  2. 

Derely  beloved,  I  besech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrim.es, 
absteyne  from  fleshlye  lustes,  which  fyght  agaynst  the  soul. 
Bible,  1551,  lb. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  railk,  and  wastel  brede. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  147. 

Certcs  sinful  mannes  soule  is  betraicd  of  the  Divel,  by  co- 
veitise  of  temporal  prosperitie;  and  scorned  by  disceite, 
whan  he  che8eth,/?«Vi':/  delites.— 7d,  The  Persones  Tale. 


And  cuer  amongo  mercy  she  cride 

That  he  ne  shulde  his  counseile  hide 

From  hir,  that  so  wolde  him  good. 

And  was  so  nighfleshe  and  h\oud.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Kynge  Dauid  h.ad  many  a  loue : 

But  natheless  ahvaie  aboue 

Knighthode  he  kept  in  such  a  wise 

That  for  no  fleshcly  couetise 

Or  lust  to  ligge  in  ladies  armes. 

He  left  not  the  lust  of  armes.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

The  bodye,  where  heate  and  moysturehaue  souerayntie,  is 
called  sanguine,  wherin  the  ayre  hath  preeminence,  and  it 
is  perceyued  and  knowen  by  these  sygnes  which  do  folowe, 
carnosit'ie  or  fleshgnesse,  &c. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslcl  of  Ilellh,  b.  i. 

Their  entente  was  to  set  forthe  the  justice  of  God,  which 
is  to  rewarde  the  spirituall,  his  electe  with  the  blessynges 
promised :  and  the  flcshlyngcs,  the  reprobate,  with  the 
plaguesthret'ned.— Co«/u(a/;o«&/A'.S/iua;(on,(154G.)sig.L5. 

Tyndall  answereth  me  with  an  hcdious  exclamacion  and 
oute  vppon  my  fleshelynesse  and  foly,  formeth  hia 


.\nd  make  his  ashepanncs,  shouels,  bascns,  flcshe-hokes, 
fyrcpannes,  and  al  the  apparell  therof  of  brasse. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus.  C.27. 

Christes  naturall  presence  in  the  eucharisticall  breade,  he 
had  in  open  preachynge  and  disputacyon  denycd,  calling 
bdthe  hym  8;  his  masmdgers  pulpilices,  that  is  to  saye, 
flestte-makers,  in  hys  buke  de  Eucharislia. 

Bayle.  Englishe  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Wolde  God  we  had  dyed  by  the  hande  of  y«  Lorde,  in  the 
lande  of  Egypte,  when  we  s.at  by  the  flesh-poltes,  ate  bread 
our  belyes  full,  for  ye  haue  brought  vs  out  into  thys  wylder- 
nesse,  to  kyll  thys  whole  multitude  for  hunger. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  15. 

Our  wantons,  and  fleashe-woor 
cal  them,  haue  benne  contented  I 
wiucs,  children,  goodes,  and  liuinges,  &  meekely  to  submit 
themselues  to  the  extreme  terroure  of  al  your  cruelties,  and 
to  yelde  theire  bodies  vnto  the  deathe :  to  be  sterued  for 
hunger :  and  to  be  burnre  in  fierc :  onely  for  the  name,  and 
Gospel  of  Jesus  CXuiHe.— Jewell.  Bef.  of  the  Apologie,  p.335. 


ed  willingly 


lissolute  mariners 


But  as  for  Epaminondas,  some  s.ay  he  ri 
out  of  Asia,  and  the  isles  without  any  explou  uone,  u( 
he  would  not  have  his  countreymen  fleshed  with  sp 
sea,  as  fearing  lest  of  valiant  souldiers  by  land,  they 
by  little  and  little  (as  rialo  said]  ■ 
by  sei.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  3 1 1 . 

For  when  they  had  vanquished  the  first  they  had  fought 
wilhall.  and  goten  great  riclies  also  :  they  were  so  fleshed  by 
this,  that  they  dctcrniined  to  stay  no  where,  before  they  had 
destroyed  Home,  and  sacked  all  Italy.— /d.  lb.  p.  354. 

Shall  a  beardless  bny, 

A  cockred-silkcn  wanton,  braue  our  fields, 

And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warre-like  soyle. 

Mocking  the  ayre  with  colours  idly  spred, 

And  find  no  checke  ? — Shakespeare,  K.  John,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 

Bust.  How  the  young  whcipe  of  Talbot's  raging  wood, 
DA  flesh  his  nunie  sword  in  Fiench  mens  blood. 

/,/.   1  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  iv.  SC.  7 
When  this  slout  Duke,  who  in  his  castle  stood. 

With  Sal'sbury,  who  beat  liiem  all  at  Blore, 

Both  which  wereflesht  abundantly  with  blood, 

In  those  three  battles  they  had  won  before. 

Thought  in  their  pride  it  would  he  ever  flood; 

Not  'gainst  IJuecn  Margaret  that  they  needed  more. 

Drayton.  Tlie  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
The  Asturians  growne  insolent  by  reason  of  this  two-fold 
succese,  like  unto  ravening  foules  made  more  cruell  and 
eagre  with  the  taste  of  blood  that  had  so  fleshed  them,  flew 
upon  the  inhabitant«.^-//o(/nn!/.  Ammianus,  p.  340. 
Lam.  Prethee  leave  me  : 
Had  I  my  page,  or  footman  here  to  flesh  thee, 
I  durst  the  better  hear  thee. 

Luc.  This  scorn  needs  not ; 
And  offet  such  no  more. 

Beaum.  «■  Fietch.  Lore's  Cure,  Act  v.  sc.  1 
Galley-slaves  arc  fat  and  fleshie,  because  they  stirre  tlie 
limbs  niore  and  the  inward  parts  less. 

Bacon.  Nulurall  Hislorie,  §877. 

We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  style,  when  there  is  much  periphrases, 
and  circuit  of  words  ;  and  when  with  more  than  enough,  it 
growes  fat  andcorpulcnt ;  Arvina  orationis,  full  of  suet  and 
tallow. — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

So  little  aims  the  minister  at  his  intended  scope,  to  pro- 
cure the  much  prosperity  of  tliis  life,  that  ofttimes  he  may 
have  cause  to  wish  mucli  of  it  away,  as  a  diet  putting  up  the 
soul  with  a  slimy  fleshiness  and  weak'ning  her  principal 
organic  parts.— :lfi//on.  Reason  ofCh.  Government,  b.  u.  c  3. 
Sithens  it  hath  infixed  faster  hold 

Within  my  bleeding  bo«ells,  and  so  iore 
Now  rankleth  in  this  same  ftaile/«A/y  mouM, 
That  all  mine  entrailes  flow  with  poisonous  gore. 
And  th'  ulcer  groweth  daily  more  and  more. 

Spenser.  Fa^rif  Queene,  b.  til,  Q.  2, 
5  I. 
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But  as  one  toyld  with  trauaell,  downe  she  lay,  | 

So  lay  she  down,  as  if  to  sieepe  she  went,  I 

And  closde  her  eyes  with  carelesse  quietness  ;  ' 

The  wliUes  soft  death,  away  her  spirit  heut. 

And  soule  assoyld  from  sinfiiil  fieshtiness. 

Spenser.  Daphnat 


Each  Greek  was  an  Ulysses ;  such  a  dread 

Th'  approach,  and  ev'n  the  sound  of  Hector  hred ; 

Him  jleshed  with  slaughter  and  with  conquest  crown'd, 

I  met,  and  overtuin'd  him  to  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  xiii. 

Disapproving  the  opinions  of  those  whom  a  man  sincerely 
thinks  to  be  in  the  wrong,  is  not  a  work  of  the  fiesh,  but  the 
neccssarj-  duty  of  a  Christian.— C/ar/.-e,  vol.  i.  Ser.  40. 

The  sensual  heat  is  a  perpetual  furnace,  whose  smoke 
darkens  tlie  mind,  that  it  cannot  discover  sublime  and 
heavenly  excellencies;  and  whose  impure  heat  fires  the 
will,  that  it  is  earnest  in  the  pursuit  ot  Jleshlif  pleasures. 

Bates.  The  Danger  of  Prosperily. 

This,  35  they  drew  it  forth,  his  midriff  tore, 

Its  barbed  point  the  fleshy  fragments  bore. 

And  let  the  soul  gush  out  in  streams  of  purple  gore. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  iv. 
But  should  his  inward  grief 

Too  feeble  prove  to  work  its  own  relief. 

Himself  can  free  with  predetermin'd  hand 

His  tortur'd  spirits  from  her  fleshly  band. 

Hoote.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xlv. 

Joas  van  Cleeve,  or  Sotto  Cleefe,  an  industrious  painter  of 
Antwerp :  his  colouring  was  good,  and  his  figures /m/ij/  and 
round. — JVatpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

FLETCH,  f.  1       Fr.Fleche;   Sp.  Flecha ;   It. 

Fi.e'tcher.  )  Freccia,  frezza,  sagitta  ; — all 
( savs  Skinner)  from  the  verb  to  fledge,  volitare, 
plumescere,  to  fly  about ;  to  feather.  The  Low 
Lat.  Ftccharius,  from  flecha,  was  the  name  given  to 
him  who  made  the  arrows,  not  who  mereXy  fledged 
or  prepared  them  with  feathers,  (Du  Cange.) 
See  To  Fledge.     To  fetch,  is  to— 

Fledge,  or  supply  with  feathers. 

The  care  which' the  fletcher  should  take  in  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  his  feathers  is  minutely 
described  by  Ascham. 


The/f/cfcrdraweth  a/foHierwhen  it  hath  but  one  swappe 
at  it  with  his  knife,  and  then  playnith  it  a  little,  with  rub- 
bing it  over  his  knife.  He  pareth  it  when  he  taketh  Icysure 
ar.d  heede,  to  make  everj-e  part  of  tlie  rj'bbe  apt  to  stand 
straight  and  even  on  upon  the  stele. — Ascham.  Toxophilus. 

Thomas  Scarden,  and  John  Stodder  the  king's  Majesties 
bowyer  and  fletcher,  doo  presently  repayre  into  those  parties 
for  the  putting  in  ordre  of  the  bowes  and  arrowes  as  well  at 
Earwike  as  other  places  theire ;  and,  for  their  helpe.  have 
al5o  wib  them  three  other  bowycrsand  Hvefletchers. — Lodoe. 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  Lords  of  the  Council,  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Thy  darts  are  healthful  good,  and  downwards  fall, 

Soft  as  the  feathers  that  they're /.-/cA'd  withall. 

Cou'lcy.  The  Dacideis,  b.  ii. 

By  the  most  unregenerate  malice  in  the  world,  he  [John 
Wesley]  dips  his  curses  in  the  gall  of  irony  ;  and  that  they 
may  strike  the  deeper,  fietches  them  with  a  profane  classical 
parody.— JTariKrdjn.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

FLE'WED.     Not  in  our  early  Lexicographers. 

Perhaps  from  the  Dut.i^/a««',  languidus,  remissus. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  remarks,  that  flews  are 

the  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  wound,  (T. 

Warton.) 

The  word  is  used  by  Golding,  quoted  by  Warton. 
■With  other  twaine  that  had  a  syre  of  Crete 
And  dam  of  Sparta  ;  tone  of  them  call'd  JoUybov,  a  great 
And  larye-fieu-'d  houni.— Golding.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  iii. 

Thes.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kinde, 
So  fleu-'d,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
AVith  eares  that  sweepe  away  the  morning  dew. 


Shakespea 

FLE'XIBLE. 
Flexibi'litt. 
Flf.'xibleness. 
Fle'xile. 
Fi.F.'.MON,  or 

Fl.F.'CTION. 

Flexor. 
Fle'xious. 
Fle'xure. 
Flexa'nimous. 


Mids.  Night's  Drean 

Fr.  Flejrible ;  It.  Flessihile  ; 
Sp.  Flexible;  Lat.  FlexaUL^, 
from  flectere,  flexum,  to  bend. 

That  can  or  may  be  bent  ,■ 
opposed  to,  stiff  or  rigid ; 
(met.)  that  can  or  may  be 
(easily)  inclined,  or  induced, 
or  persuaded  :  pliant,  incon- 
stant, unsteady,  infirm. 


FLE 

Wlierfore  when  we  be  so  tender  ani  flexible  yl  there  apear 
in  vs  no  power  of  firuie  and  constant  minde,  we  signifie  and 
declare  plainly  that  we  be  vtterlv  ignorant  of  God  and  his 
kingdom.— C«;«i;«.  Pourc  Godlie  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 

Their  origination  may  be  either  from  the  back,  inwardly. 


I  received  those  sparcles  of  piety  you  pleas'd  to  send  me 
in  a  manuscript ;  and  whereas  you  favour  me  with  a  desire 
of  my  opinion  concerning  the  publishing  of  them,  sir,  I 
must  confess  that  I  found  among  them  many  most  fervant 
?xiiflexanimous  strains  of  devotion. — Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  G7. 

Ke  shall  heare  these  beastlv  sinnes  applauded,  varnished, 
and  set  out  to  sale  witli  the  most  elegant  expressions ;  the 
most  rhetoricaU,  p.athetical!../?cJcnirao;«,  encomiums. 

Prynne.  Mistrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  3. 

His  fore-alleadged  words  to  this  purpose,  are  so  cmphaticall 

and  flrxanimous,  that  they  might  even  move  an  heart  of 

adamant,  and  cause  the  most  obdurate  stage-hunters  fur  to 

tremble.- /.i.  It.  pt.i.  Act  vi.  sc.  12. 

Yet  besides  the  general  carelesness  ;  the  authority  of 
the  teachers,  the  flexibilily  of  the  taught,  and  the  smalness 
of  the  things  themselves  at  the  beginning,  even  interest 
itself  (which  consists  of  two  parts,  fears  and  hopes)  is  able 
to  produce  great  efiects.— J/ammoni/.  Jforks,  vol.  ii.  p.  CUl-. 

They  saw 

That  others,  favour'd.  did  aspiring  seek 
Tlieir  nephew  from  their  counsels  to  withdraw, 
(Seeing  him  of  a  nature /ea-ii/e  and  weak.) 

Daniel.  Ciril  Wan,  b.  i. 
She  [the  soul]  is  a  perpetu.ail  agent,  prompt  and  subfile; 
but  oitei\fle.rible.  and  erring,  intangling  berselfe  like  a  silke- 
worme. — S.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

If  this  son  of  Chendanah  had  not  a  fore-head  of  hrasse  for 
impudency.  and  a  heart  of  lead  for  flexiblenesse  to  humours 
and  times,  he  had  never  devised  these  horns  of  iron,  where- 
with his  king  was  goared  unto  biood. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Ahab  S;  Michaiah. 

Few  will  protest  ag3.mst  flexibleness,  under  the  depression 
of  God's  hands,  but  most  would  fain  hold  the  screw  them- 
selves, whereby  they  are  let  down,  for  fear  of  falling  too 
violently  or  too  low. 

Mountague.  Devoule  Essayes,  pt.i.  Treat.  15.  s.  5. 

There  be  three  kinds  of  tunes  and  measures  in  musick 
according  to  PoljTnnestus  Sacadus,  to  wit,  the  Phrygian, 
Dorian,  and  the  Lydian,  they  say  that  in  every  one  of  them 
Sacadus  made  a  certain  flection  or  tune  called  strophe. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1019. 

The  different  conjugations  in  Greek  are  not  varied  in  the 

flexion,  as  the  Latiues  are,  but  only  in  the  characteristick. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

VTc  know  our  declining  nature  does  not  so  much  as  fall 
perpendicularly  into  extremities  of  vice,  but  commonly  sinks 
and  slides  downward  by  flexious  arid  oblique  descents. 

Mountague.  Devoule  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat,  fi.  s.  3. 

But  we  know  who  changed  this  course  of  the  soul  of  man 
and  taught  her  this  flexunus  serpentine  motion  of  self-love 


Wlierefore  the  Devil  does  not  undertake  to  throw  any 
down  perpendicularly  into  hell,  but  leads  them  by  winding 
and  turning  descents :    the  motion   of  the  serpent  being 
flexuous  and  crooked,  the  subject  mooved  must  needs  follow 
the  manner  of  the  moover. — Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 
Thinks  thou  the  fierie  Feuer  will  go  out 
With  titles  blowne  from  adulation  ? 
Will  it  giue  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Activ.  sc.  1. 
Fit.  Ilemembcr  kissing  of  your  baud,  and  answering 
With  the  French  time  in  flexure  of  your  bortv. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Diiclle  is  an  .isse,  Act  iu.  sc.  5. 
Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandr>- : 
While  vet  his  youtli  is  flexiltle  and  green, 
Nor  bad  examples  of  the  world  has  seen. 

Dryden.  Firgil.  Gcoryies,  b.  iii. 

True  health  consists  in  such  a/f.r;i;;<V.v  of  fibres,  ns  yield 

to  the  force  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  admit  the  influent  fluid, 

and  then  such  a  due  spring  to  restore  themselves  so  as  to 

drive  it  forward.— l>-6«««oi.  Of  Aliments,  c.  G. 

Tltose  slender  aerial  bodies  separated  and  stretched  out 
(at  least,  as  far  as  the  neighbouring  ones  wil  permit)  other- 
wise, by  reason  of  their  flexibleueis  and  weight,  would  flag 
or  curl."— .Boy/.;.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
Now  prepare 

Materials  for  thy  mill ;  a  sturdy  post 

Cylindric,  to  support  the  grinder's  weight 

Excessive  ;  and  a  flexile  sallow,  entrench'd, 

Hounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hoard 


.  Phi 


Cider,  b. 


FLI 

Supple  ani  flexible  as  Indian  cane, 

To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain.— Coi/ip.T.  Charily 

This  done  ;  ye  Nine,  here  ends  your  Poet's  strain 
In  pity  sung  to  soothe  his  Gallus'  pain. 
■While  leaning  on  a  flowery  bank  I  twine 
The  flexile  osiers,  and  the  basket  join. 

Bealtie.  Virgil,  Past.  10. 

They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure,  produced  by 
flexion,  almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  cartilages. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  S. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reciprocal  energetick  motion  of  the 
limbs,  by  which  we  mean  motion  with  force  in  opposite  di- 
rections, can  only  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
opposite  or  antagonist  muscles  ;  of  flexors  and  extensors 
answering  to  each  other. — Jd.  lb.  c.  9. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  he  moves  a  limb  by  instinct,  without 
having  had  any  previous  notion  of  space  or  motion.  He  has 
here  a  new  sensation,  which  accompanies  the  flexure  of 
joints,  and  the  swelling  of  muscles. — Peid.  Enquiry,  c.5.  s.G. 

FLI'CKER,  y.  ■)      A.  S.     Fliccer-ian ;     Dut. 
Fi.i'cKERi.NG,  K.  /  JF%^ece?j;  Gt.  Flickem;  &\v. 
Flechra. 

To  fly  or  flutter  about ;    to  move  flutteringly  l 
to  have  or  use  an  unsteady  motion. 
Take  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  oft 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  all  his  intent 
For  which  her  gost,  fh^t  flikered  aie  aloft 
Into  her  woful  hart  ayen  it  vient.— Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 

And  namely  thise  olde  dotards  holours,  which  wol  kiss3, 
and^ic*er,  and  besie  hemself,  though  they  may  nought  do. 
Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 
lie  [Tindall,  our  yong  egle]  was  not  so  hygh  flykered  in 
ye  ayer  ahoue  at  our  heddes  to  learne  it  of  his  father  the  old 
egle  heretike.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  C84. 
The  flickering  fame  that  flieth  from  ear  to  eare, 
And  aye  her  strength  encreaseth  with  her  flight, 
Gives  first  the  cause  why  men  to  heare  delight 
Of  those  whom  she  doth  note  for  beautie  bright. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Choice  of  a  Wife. 
Pot.  Alas  !  1  am  not  any  flickering  thing  : 
I  cannot  boast  of  that  slight-fading  gift 
You  men  call  beauty  ;  all  my  handsomeness, 
Is  my  good-breeding,  and  my  honesty. 

Cartwright.  The  Ordinary,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
You  shall  heare  the  mountains  and  forests  both,  keep  a 
sounding  and  rumbling  noise,  and  then  do  they  foretell  some 
change  of  weather ;  nay,  you  shall  maike  the  leaves  of  trees 
flicker  and  play  themselves,  and  yet  no  wind  at  all  stirring ; 
but  be  sure  then  that  you  shall  not  be  long  without. 


Vlhich  flexibility  [of  the  spine]  we  may  also  observe  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  chain  ;  is  least  in  the  back,  where 
strength,  more  than  flexure,  is  wanted ;  greater  in  the  loins, 
which  it  was  necessarj'  should  be  more  supple  than  the 
back :  and  greatest  of  all  in  the  neck,  for  the  &ee  motion  of 
the  head.— Pa;ey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 
810 


Holland.  Plinii 


.35. 


Tlie  tuneful  lark  already  streach'd  her  wing, 

AnA  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to  sing: 

When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 

Took,  to  the  royal  lists,  liis  early  way. 

Dryden.  Palamon  |-  Arctic. 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  o\in  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by 
Wliich  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

Byron.  Chitde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  3. 


FLIGHT,!'.  ^  A.S.J 
Flight,  ;z.  \  or  flieth  ; 
Fli'ghtv.  J  gular  of  t 

Fli'ghti.ness.  )  an,  to  fly 


Fliht,  th;it  \\\y\chfle.eth 

the  third  person  sin- 

the  indicative  offleog- 

fly,  (the  terminating  Ih, 

changed  into  lit. ) 

That  which  flieth  ,-  as  a  flight  of  birds :  also 
applied  to  the  motion  or  action  itself;  as  the  flight 
of  the  birds  ;  also  to  a  motion,  equalling,  or  en- 
deavouring to  equal,  the  flight  of  birds  ;  (met.)  to 
the  mind  ;'  as  the  fliyhts  of  fiincy,  &c. 

To  flight, — to  put  to  flight,  to  cause  to  fly. 

In  the  quotation  below  from  B.  Jonson,  flights 

is   a  name  used   in  archcn/,   for   long   and  light 

arrows  employed  in  shooting  rovers,  i.  e.  uncertain 

lengths.     See  Bow. 

Hym  thogte  he  sey  a  grjslych  beore/e  in  the  eyr  anhey, 

Tliat  alle  thaueues  quakede  of  ihefliigt  hyra  thorgte  he  sey. 

'  B.  Gloucester,  p.  202. 


He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plaine  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight. 

CImucer.  TheKnighles  Tale,  v. 090. 
To  woodde  cometh  this  Philomene, 
And  maketh  her  first  yeis  flighl, 
AVhere  as  she  singeth  dale  and  night. — Gotper.  Con.A.h.  r. 

Darius's  kynsmen  and  the  squyers  for  his  bodye  that  were 
on  his  loft  hand,  left  him  and  fledde  awaye  wyth  a  maine 
flight.— Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  97. 

After,  descending  other  fiue  steps,  and  proceeding  the 
space  of  a  flight-shot,  they  find  another  arche  like  TDto  th9 
&iit.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  205. 


PL] 


PLI 


Tlie  monster,  ready  ou  the  pray  to  sease, 
Was  of  his  forward  hope  deceiued  quight ; 

Ne  durst  assay  to  wade  the  perlous  seas, 
But  fireedily  long  gaping  at  the  sight, 
At  last  in  vaine  was  forc't  to  tr.rne  his  Jlisht, 

And  tell  tke  idle  tydings  to  his  dame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Cuj).  Oyes.hereheaUsorts./ijA/j,  rovers,  and  butt-shafts. 
B.  Jonson.  CijntlUa's  Revels,  Act  v.  sc.  10. 

But  (21  'tis  alledg'd  by  some,  philosophy  dispnseth  man  to 
despise  the  Scriptures :  or  at  least  to  neglect  the  study  of 
them ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  lie  Jlijhied,  and  exploded  among 
Cliristians.— G/anriK,  Ess.  4. 

And  some  say  also,  that  the  Goddess  Latona  was  not 
brought  to  bed  between  two  trees,  but  between  these  two 
springs.  For  Mount  Ptoum  is  hard  by  it  also,  from  whence 
the  wild  bore  came  of  a  sudden  ihatflit/hfed  her. 

No'rlh.  Plutarch,  p.  245. 

At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listen'd  them  awhile, 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  suddain  silence 
Gave  respit  to  the  drowsy-Jligkled  steeds. 
That  draw  the  litter  of  ciose-curtaiu'd  Sleep. 

Mil/on.  Cumus. 
ilacb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits  : 
Theflii)hlii  purpose  neuer  is  o'crtooke, 
Vulesse  the  deed  go  with  it. 

Shakespeare.  Macbelh,  Activ.  sc.  1. 
And  the  expiration  or  breathing  forth  doth  not  only  pro- 
duce a  noise,  but  the  inspiration  or  Inling  in  of  the  ayre 
alTjrdetli  a  sound  that  may  be  heard  almost  njlighl-shnl. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Mrrours,  b.  iii.  c.  27. 

Now  the  fabulous  antiquitie  therefore  fitted  wings  to  her, 
that  by  hex flight-stciftncss  she  might  be  thought  present  in 
ail  places. — jjulland.  Ammianus,^.  27. 

This  man,  a  certain  twofold  fortune  (as  the  poets  faine) 
carrying  with  her  flight-wings  showed  unto  tlie  world  one 
while  a  bountifull  benefactor  and  advauncer  of  his  friends 
to  great  fortunes,  other  whiles  againe  a  vcnglble  way t-la>  cr, 
and  by  bloudve  grudges  and  displeasures  doing  much  mis- 
chief.—iFoHsHi.  Ammianus,  p.  321. 

Me  dost  thou  hid  to  shun  the  coming  fight  ? 
Me  would'st  thou  move  to  base  inglorious  flight  ? 
Know,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  soul  to  fear, 
Nor  was  Tydides  born  to  tremble  here. 

Pope.  Ilijmer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 
Thoas  with  grief  observ'd  his  dreadful  course  ; 
Tho.as.  the  bravest  of  th'  ,Etolian  force  : 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  javelin's  distant /iy^^ 
And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight.— W.  Ih.  b.  xv. 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  hei  flights ; 
But  when  you  find  {hat  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 

Rascommon.  An  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

If,  after  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  attempt  inad- 
vertently to  ta'se  another  step  in  the  manner  of  the  fonncr 
ones,  the  shock  is  extremely  rude  and  disagreeable  :  and  by 
no  art  can  we  cause  such  a  shock  by  the  same  means  wlien 
we  expect  and  prepare  for  it. 

Burke.  On  the  Sutlime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s.  17. 

The  flighty  gambols  of  chance  are  objects  of  no  science, 
nor  grounds  of  any  dependance  whatever. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  c.  25. 

I  cannot  yet  be  quite  out  of  conceit  with  myflighlincss, 
because  but  for  that  perhaps  I  had  not  enjoyed  the  pleasiue 
of  your  conversation  here. — Jd.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  24. 

f  LLM-FLAM,  i.  e.  Flam-flam.     See  Flam. 


Most  think  what  has  been  heap'd  on  you, 
To  other  sort  of  folk  was  due  : 
Rewards  too  great  for  yow  flim-flams. 

Swift.  A  Christmas  Box  foi 


Dr.  Ddan 
or  FIm 


FLINCH,  V.  \  Either,  says  Skinm 
Fi.i'ncher.  Vthe  verb  to  Fling,  q.d. 
FLi'.vcHiNG,  n.  J  himself  this  way  ainl 


FLI'M,SY.    X     Perhaps  from   Fi'i 

Fu'msiness.  >(qv.)     And  thus — 

Havintr  the  slightncss,  the  wealvness,  of  a  mere 
flam  or  fable :   shght,  weak,  forceless. 

Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 

The  creature's  at  his  dirt>-  work  again, 

Thron'd  on  the  center  of  bis  thin  designs, 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsg  lines. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satires. 

But  if  an  insect  of  renown, 

Hornet  or  beetle,  wa.sp  or  drone, 

lie  caught  in  quest  of  sport  or  plunder. 

The  flimsg  fetter  flies  in  sunder. 

Beattie.  The  tTolf  S,-  Shepherds. 

In  general,  his  [Jervas]  pictures  are  a  light  flimnj  kind  of 
tau-paintiug,  as  large  as  the  life. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 


Skinner,  from 
fo  toss 
lh,if,  as 
ho  usually  does  who  wishes  to  free  himself  from 
the  i^rasp  of  an  enemy ;  or  from  the  A.  S.  Fticcerian, 
to  move  quickly,  to  move  or  shake  the  winjs,  as 
birds  do  when  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
the  not.  It  is  (us  fling  aTso  is)  more  probably  from 
the  A.  S.  Ficon,  to  flt/  from,  i.  c.  to  evade  or  en- 
deavour to  escape  from. 

To  shrink  or  draw  back  from,  out  of  the  reach 
of;  to  withdraw  or  retreat ;  to  give  way,  to  fail. 

He  is  estenied  a  joly  rufler,  that  peueth  himselfe  to  ei 
cessyue  rvot ;  and  he  is  counted  a  flgncher  that  folowctn 
sobrietie.— £,'(/a;.  James,  c.  2. 


11  make  him  dance  a  trenclimore  to  my  sword. 

Barrij.  Ram  Alleg,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 
P.  Serv.  Hang'em,  fltnchers,  they  slunk  away  as  soon  as 
they  had  drank"  as  much  aa  they  were  able  to  carry,  which 
no  generous  spirit  would  ha'  done  indeed. 

Tailor.  The  Uog  hath  Lost  his  Pearl,  Art  v. 
Yeo.  Believ't,  sir ; 
But  m.ike  this  good  upon  us  you  have  promis'd. 
You  shall  not  find  us  flinchers. 

Beaum.  4-  Fletch.  The  Bloodg  Brother,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  thought  they  would 
prevent  and  meet  with  this  flinching  of  his  and  ab.senting 
himself,  by  intimation  of  anotlier  act  and  law  provided  in 
that  behalf,  namely,  that  if  he  entrcd  imt  into  the  cittie  of 
Rome  before  the  ides  of  November  immediately  foUoning, 
it  should  be  lawful!  for  C.  Licinius  to  proceed  in  judgment, 
and  give  sentence  against  him  in  his  absence. 

Holland.  Lieivs,  p.  II27. 
Glos.  Upon  the  instant, 

Lord  Hastings  will  be  here ;  this  morn  I  mean 

To  prove  him  to  the  quick,  then  if  he  flinch 

No  more  but  this,  away  with  him  at  once. 

He  must  be  mine  or  nothing. — Rowe.  Jane  Shore,  .\ct  iii. 

The  grave  abhor  the  g.ay,  the  gay  the  sad. 

And  formalists  pronounce  tb.e  witty  mad. 

The  sot,  who  drinks  six  bottles  in  a  place, 

Swears  at  the  flinchcrs  who  refuse  their  glass. 

Pitt.  Ejiis'tte  to  Mr.  Spence. 

Those  to  whom  terrors  would  be  most  serviceable,  being 
persons  of  strong  spirits,  sanguine  complexions,  and  hardy 
constitutions,  able  to  bear  a  bang  or  bum  without  flinching, 
are  litte  touched  whh  bodilv  pains. 

Search.  The  Light  of  :S'ature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  29. 


^       A.  S.  Flint;  Duf.  Vlinte;  Ger. 
>  Flint;  Sw.Fiinla:  which  Wachter 


FLING,  r,     ^       From  the  A.  S.  i7f07i,  to  .% 
Fling,  n.  >  or  cause  to  fly.    Though  Skin- 

Fli'xging,  n.  J  ner  thinks  from  the  Lat.  Fig- 
cre,  to  strike,  to  dash,  (existing  in  the  compounds 
qffligcrc,  confligerc.)  And  T7r.  Rev.  (he  adds) 
irom  Filling,  q.d.  to  set  a  thing  flying.  Screnius 
says,  "  Suoth.  Fkitga,  jaccre,  item  cum  prjecipi- 
tantia  ferri." 

To  cause  to  fly,  to  throw,  to  cast;  (met.)  to 
throw  or  cast,  a  sarcasm,  a  scofl',  a  taunt. 
Iter  coate  he  flings. 
Surreg.  Description  of  Spring. 


The  buck  in  brake  his  i 


Then  dartes  we  gan  to  fling 

in  wide  and  weightless  skies : 
And  then  the  fiercest  fight  of  all 
and  combat  did  arise. 

Turbervile.  An  Aunswcrc  in  Bi-spragse  of  Wit. 

Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Englande  sens  the  conquest, 

but  they  haue  twygged  hym  one  way  or  other,  and  had  theyr 

false  fli/nges  at  him. — Bale.  Apulogg,  fol.  H2.  . 

The  naked  nymphs,  some  up  some  down  descending, 

Small  scatt'ring  fiow'rs  at  one  another  fiung, 
■With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending, 
Cropping  the  blooming  branches  l.Ttely  sprung. 
Dratjton.  The  Barons  IVan 

On  thir  heads 

Afain  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 

Came  shadowing,  and  opprest  whole  legions  arm'd 


F  LI 

To  bra? e  laodocus  his  arms  he  flung. 

Who  n-ar  him  wheeling,  drove  his  steeds  along. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 
Nay  if  that  had  been  the  worst,  I  could  have  borne :  bul 
he  had  a  fling  at  your  ladyship  too ;  and  then  1  could  not 
hold ;  but,  'faith,  1  gave  him  his  own. 

Congreve.  The  Hag  of  I  he  KorlS,  Act  iii. 

The  emperour  laughed  much,  but  though  a  lover  of  the 

art,  seems  to  have  taken  no  other  notice  of  Mabuse:  whose 

excesses  sometime  after  occasioned  his   being  flung  into 

prison  at  iliddlehurgh. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

FLINT. 

Fi.i'nty. 

Fli'xtiness.  J  derives  from  the  Gr.  nxtrrr-di 
to  strike,  because  strichen  to  produce  fire.  Ihre 
docs  not  agree  with  this,  but  has  nothing  better 
to  propose.     Flin/y  (met.)  is — 

Very  hard,  excessively  hard  or  rugged ;  and 
thus,  cruel,  unfceUng,  without  sympathy  or  com- 
passion. 

And  out  of  flent  sprange  flod.   that  folke  and   best-^s 
dronken.  i'ler*  Plouhman,  p.  2.t7. 

Wtiich  when  I  beard,  and  saw  how  he  himself  fordid 

Against  the  ground  with  bloody  strokes  h  imself  euen  th-.  re 

Had  hen  my  heart  of  flint  it  must  haue  melted  tho, 
For  in  my  life  I  neuer  saw  a  man  so  full  of  wo. 

Surreg.  The  Complaint  of  a  Dying  Lover,  ^c. 
The  firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  weare : 
Yet  caimot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  tears 
And  long  intreatie,  soften  her  hard  heart ; 

That  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to  hcare 
Or  look  with  pity  on  my  paincful  smart. — Spenser,  s.  IS. 
From  those  two  stars  such  streams  of  lightning  glide, 
As  through  men's  eyes  do  pierce  the  flintiest  heart, 
Which  thou  by  closing  striv'st  in  vain  to  hide, 
For  through  their  lids  their  subtle  rays  do  dart. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Pnir. 
Pas.  Tl;e  more  I  admire  your  flinlincss: 
What  cause  have  I  given  you,  illustrious  madam. 
To  plav  this  strange  part  with  me. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  The  Kice  Valour,  Act  i.  SC.  1. 
Tnder  the  conduct  of  Great  Soliman, 
Have  I  been  chief  commander  of  an  host. 
And  put  the  flint-heart  Persians  to  the  sword. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  S^  Perieeda 
Or  wherefore  did  not  thankfulness  step  forth. 
To  urge  my  many  merits,  which  I  may 
Object  unto  vou.  since  you  prove  ungrateful. 
Flint-hearted  Charalois. 

Massinger.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Shake  earth,  and  at  the  presence  be  aghast 
Of  him  that  ever  was,  and  ay  shall  last. 
That  glassy  floods  from  rugged  rocks  can  crush. 
And  make  soft  rills  from  &c7y  flint-stones  gush. 

Milton,  Psalm  111. 
So  stubborn  jfi'nfi  their  inward  heat  conceal 
Till  art  and  force  th'  unwilling  sparks  reveal, 
But  thro'  your  skill,  from  those  small  seeds  of  fire 
Briglit  flames  arise,  which  never  can  expire. 
Congreve.  To  Mr.Dryden  on  his  Translation  of  Peniut 

Tiy  flinty  heart. 

That  barren  rock  on  which  thy  father  starv'd. 
Opens  its  springs  of  nourishment  to  thee. 

Southerne.   The  Fatal  Marriage,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

If  it  be  certain  the  gun  I  make  tryal  of  will  go  off,  then 

the  flint  will  certainly  strike  fire ;  and  in  general  the  cer 

tainty  of  events  infers  the  certainty  of  all  causes  operating 

to  produce  them. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  2G. 

Is  the  poor  labourer  to  be  abandoned  to  the  flinty  heart 

and  griping  hand  of  base  self-interest,  supported  by  the 

sword  of  law,  especially  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 

that  the  very  avarice  of  farmers  themselves  has  concurred 

■with  the  errors  of  government  to  bring  famine  on  the  land. 

Burke.  Thoughts  and  Details  on  ScarcHg. 

■Where  glossv  pebbles  pave  the  varied  floors, 

And  rough  flint-walls  are  deck'd  with  shells  and  ores. 

Scotl,  Epistle  1.  The  Garden. 


Mii 


n.  Paradise  Lost, 


Fresh  gales  and  gentle  aires 

■Whisper'd  ino  She  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Fluna  rose,  flung  odoius  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

Qtiart.  !f  I  had  staid,  they  had  paid  me  for  a  captain. 
Sale.     They  had  a  fling  at  me. 

Mayne.  The  City  Match,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
But  so  dissolute  they  [Persian]  be  and  with  the  loosenesse 
of  their  joynts  and  wandering  pare  they  heepe  such  a 
flinging  of  themselves,  and  jetting  in  their  gate,  that  a  man 
woiild  take  them  to  be  meerc  efleminate,  whereas  indeed 
they  be  most  fierce  warriors,  but  rather  wylie  in  cunning 
lliffht,  than  bardie  in  manly  fight. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  217. 
811 


FLIP,  i.  e.  Fillip,  (qv.) 

As  when  your  little  ones 

Doe  'twist  their  lingers ^i;>  their  cherry  stones. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b. 


^Vhen  its  under  question 
pile,  as  to  dispute  for't :  and  to  play  a  game  at 
opinion  in  pl-.ilosophv  (as  myself  and  an  ingei 


as  good  flip  cress  and 
hess  for  an 

zing,  c.  16. 

FLI'PPANCY.  ^       Not  in  our  older  Lexico- 
Fli'pp-4NT.  >  graphers.         Perhaps    from 

Fli'fpantlv.       J  filliping;  having  the  nimble 
motion  of  anv  thing  ./j'ffi/icrf. 
Nimble,  quick,  pertly  heedless. 


FLI 

As  for  your  mother,  she  was  wise,  a  most  flippant  tongue 
slje  tiad.— CAo/iman.  -<//  Fools,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

It  very  ill  becomes  this  gentleman,  when  he  lias  such 
laree  scores  of  his  own,  and  while  he  bends  under  tlie  weight 
of  many  insuperable  objections,  to  grow  so  exceeding  flip- 
rant,  and  above  measure  assuming,  upon  the  strength  only 
ils,  borrowed  from  ancient  heresies. 


■  three  stale  c 


Watcrland.  Works,  vol.  i 
But  this  flippancy  of  language  proves  nothing 
who  have  indulged  themselves  i 
Hard.   Wvrhs,  vol.  -i 
tha 


fthei 


hut  the 
n  it. 
r.  Ser.  7. 

I  should  have  considered  all  this  as  no 
of  flippant  vain  discourse,  in  which,  as  in  an  rmsavoury 
fume,  several  persons  suffer  the  spirit  of  hberty  to  evapo- 
rate, if  it  were  not  in  support  of  the  idea,  and  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  "  cashiering  liings  for  misconduct." 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

FLIRT,  v.  ^  See  To  Fleer;  from  which 
Fi.iRT,  n.  I  Flirt  or  Flurt  is  probably  de- 
Flirt,  adj.  (  rived.  Fleer, flcered,fleei% flirt, 
Flirta'tion.  J  and  the  verb  formed  upon  the 
past  part.  :    Sliinncr  thinlsS  it  vox  a  .'sono  ficta. 

To  toss  or  throw  ;  to  use  a  quick  short  action 
of  tossing  or  throwing  ;  (met. )  to  cast  or  throw  a 
taunt  or  scotf;  to  act  with  giddiness,  with  wan- 
tonness. 

Doe  you  make  a.flirie  at  the  hating  of  your  brother,  as 
*ho\igh  it  were  a  light  faultc?  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is 
a  manslear. —  Udal.  lJuhn,c.3. 

By  how  much  I  saw  them  taking  little  thouglit  for  their 
own  injuries,  I  must  confess  I  took  as  my  part  the  less  to 
endure  that  my  respected  friends  through  their  own  neces- 
sary patience,  should  thus  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  coy  JIurliiig 
stile  ;  to  be  girded  with  frumps  and  curtail  gibes,  by  one 
who  makes  sentences  by  the  statute,  as  if  all  above  three 
inches  long  were  confiscate. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smcctijmnuus. 

Sane.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
Afliirlcd  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break. 
As  if  he  would  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world, 
Both  in  bravery  and  fortune  too  ? 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletcli.  Bale  a  Wife,  ^-c.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
:  brought  mc  on,  ye  forced  me  to  this  foolery ; 


FLI 

«  To  flit,— to  remove.  Twoflittiiuis  are  as  bad 
as  one  'fire,  i.  e.  household  goods  are  as  much 
injured  by  two  removals  as  by  one  fire.  North." 
(  Grose. )     Sec  also  Mr.  Brockett. 

afessedc. 
:  Ploahman,  p.  201. 

So  sore  it  sticked  whan  I  was  hit 

That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

How  passing  is  the  beauty  of  fleshly  bodies !  more  flitting 

than  mouahle  (loures  of  sommer.  .    ;  r   .„  k  ;; 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  ii. 

So  that  his  skin  was  shape  all  mete 

And  nailed  on  the  s.anie  sete 

■Where  that  his  sonne  shulde  sitte, 

Auise  him  if  he  woulde/i/(c 

The  lawe  for  the  couetise,  ,  ,      ■■ 

There  sawe  lie  redie  his  Juise.— Coit'er.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

lie  that  ofte  tymesflilteth,  is  lyke  a  hyrde  that  forsakcth 
her  nest.— £i((/c,  1551.  Prouerbcs,<:.2T. 
And  (but  his  learned  guide  instruct  him  did,  to  let  go  by 
Those  fluting  tender  formes,   and  not  to  touch   those 

shappes  that  flye, 
Which  nothing  ben  but  life,  and  substance  none  but  like- 

nes  thinne) 
He  would  with  them  haue  fought,  and  did  in  vaine  to 

beat  beginne.— P/iner.  VirgiU.  Mneidos,  b.  vi. 
For  this  wordc  [Galilee]  in  the  Sirian  tongue,  signifieth  a 
flytlyng  or  chaungyng  of  h.ibitacion.— E/dn/.  Mark,  c.  1. 

Yet  will  he  rather  abide  it  and  sufTer,  then  by  iheflyttynge 
'all  in  y  dyspleasure  of  God,  or  leaue  Goddes  pli 
rocured      '      ~  " 


1  asham'd,  I  : 


Id.  Tlie  Pilgrim,  Act  I.  sqA. 
am  made  a  cokes,  an 


rienotbe  fool'd,  nor/ 
Sec.  You  are  a  scurvy  fello'w,  and 
S3  ;  and  this  same  fdlhy  crones  a  flirt. 

Font.  The  Fancies  Cliasle  and  Noble,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
rie  follow  her.  but  who  shall  vex  her  father  then : 
One/Kr(  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Thou  takcst  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke, 
As  1  had  been  a  mewkin,  a/ur(  gillian  ; 
And  thou  think'st  because  thou  canst  write  and  read. 
Our  noses  must  he  under  thee. 

Id.  The  Chances,  Actiii.  se.  1. 
Sciiruie  knave,  T  am  none  of  \\\i  flurt  girls. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^-  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
His  personal  gravity  and  virtue  was  great,  and  he  [Sir 
IVilliam  Jones]  could  not  bear  such  aflurtii/g  wit  and  liber- 
ine  as  the  other  was. — Rnger  North.  Fxamen. 
From  a  grave  thinking  mouser,  she  was  grown 
The  gayest /i;-(  that  coach'd  it  round  the  town. 

Pill.  Fable.  The  Young  Man  and  his  Cat. 


from 

Thou  tellest 
ttel  and  nobi 

Thou  hast  counted  my 
But  I 


T.More.   Workcs,  p.  11?7. 


I  thy 


Geneva  Bible,  1561.  lb. 
n  atchievements  brave. 


Than  them  to  have  my  selfe  and  be  their  servile  sclave. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
or  .Tason  and  Medaea  was  ywrit ; 
Ilcr  mighty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fit, 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
His  falsed  faith,  and  loue  too  lightly/;/. 

Id.  lb.  b.  u.  c.  12. 

Vnder  such  props,  false  Fortune  builds  her  bowre. 
On  sudden  change,  her  flittering  frames  be  set. 
Where  is  no  way,  for  to  escape  the  net. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  502. 

Neither  can  they  any  long  time  endure  the  same  aire,  nor 
the  tract  of  one,  and  the  same  soile  ever  pleaseth  them,  the 
manner  of  their  life  is  always  in  flight  and  flitting. 

Holland.  Amniianus,  p.  7. 

They  philosophize 

Busying  their  brains  in  the  mysterious  toyes 
Of  flillie  motion. 

More.  Song  of  I  he  Soul.  Psychathanasia,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  11. 
Had  we  but  the  same  delight  in  heavenly  objects,  did  we 
but  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  mingle  it  with 
faith  in  the  hearing,  this  would  fix  that  volatileness  aniflit- 
tincsse  of  our  memories,  and  make  every  truth  as  indelible 
as  it  is  necessary — Bp.  Hopkins.  Of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove 

With  lifted  eyes,  and  took  his  aim  above  ; 

But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove  j 

Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 

Which  fastened  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  v. 
The  rest  are  forms,  of  empty  ether  made  ; 
In  passive  semblance,  and  nflilling  shade. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

My  undulating  life  was  as 

The  fancied  lights  that  flilling  pass 

Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 

Fever  begins  upon  the  brain.  Byron.  Mazeppa. 


FLO 

And  Vfain  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  cyno 
On  grosser  bacon,  or  salt  haberdine, 
Or  itieA  flitches  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
Hang'd  on  a  wrythen  wythe  since  Martin's  eve. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.iw  Sit.  4: 
While  ho  [Philemon]  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  (rfA.— Swift.  Baucis  8f  Philemon. 

FhlX,  i.e.  Fh,.v,  (qv.) 

There  was  aniog  the  great  multitude  of  people  a  certayne 
woman,  which  had  been  diseased  with  the  bluddy  flia.-e  for 
the  space  of  twelue  yeares,  and  had  spent  her  whole  sub- 
staunce  vpon  physicians,  and  yet  founde  she  none  that 
couldc  healc  her  disease.— Udal.  Matlheu;  c.  9. 

FLIX,  i.e.  Flax,  (qv.) 

No  locks  Corom.-indel's,  none  Malacca's  tribe 

Adorn  ;  but  sleek  of//a-,  and  brown-like  deer, 

Fearful  and  shepherdless,  they  bound  along 

The  sands.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  h.  i. 

FLO.      A.  S.  Fla,  flan,  from  Fle-aii,  to  fly. 
That  which  flieth ;  an  arrow. 
This  Phebus  gan  awayward  for  to  wrien  ; 
Him  thought  his  woful  herte  brast  a'two. 
His  howe  he  bent,  and  set  tberiii  aflo  ; 
And  in  his  ire  ho  hath  his  wif  yslain. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tate,  v.  17,144. 
In  his  shoting  it  happeth  oft  so 
To  hurt  his  frend  rather  than  his  fo. 
So  doeth  this  God  with  his  sharp /o«<^ 
The  trew  sleeth,  and  letteth  the  false  gone. 

Cliaucer.  Tlie  Complaint  of  the  Bluelc  Knight. 

FLOAT,  V.  A       A.S.Fleot.a7i:   Dut.  Vlieten ; 

Float,?!.        [Tr.  Flatter ;     It.  Fiotlare ;     Sp. 

Flo'ater.       f  Flotar.  The  A.  S.  Fleohtan,  from 

Flo'atery.  J  flow-an ;  whence  fliiere,  flui- 
tarc,  to  flow,  to  float,  or,  as  sometimes  written,  to 
fleet. 

To  flow  or  swim,  keep  or  support,  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  to  buoy,  raise  or  rise  upon,  to  flow  over,  or 
overflow  the  surface  ;  to  move  as  if  supported  by 
fluid  substance;  a.s  to  float  in  the  air:  (met.)  to 
float  in  the  mind. 


Let  me  die  if  I  don't  think  a  muslin  flounce,  made  very 
ill,  would  give  one  a  very  agreeable /ir/«(ion. 

Pope.  Let.  In  the  Style  of  a  Lady. 
The  trembling  family  they  daunt. 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle, 
Rummage  his  mother,  pinch  his  aunt. 
And  up  stairs  in  a  whirlwind  rattle. 

Gray.    A  Long  Story. 
Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things. 

Who  trip  in  this  frolicsome  round. 
Pray  tell  me  from  whence  this  impertinence  springs. 
The  sexes  at  once  to  confound. 

Whitel,ead.  Song  for  Ranelagh.  FLITCH.      A.  S.  FHcce  ,    Fr.  Flcchc  de  larde  ; 

I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word/i,7n-     ^  ^-  /  q^  side  of  bacon.    Perhaps  from  Flahc  in  its 
;..»,  which  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth  in  the        •'!.,         ,.'.        .        ',  i    ti   *     ■     „  „„ 

,vorld,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  our  1  consequential  application  to  a  broad,  tlat  piece  or 
:  Laureate  in  one  of  his  comedies.  j  portion,  separated  from  a  solid  body.    Hall  speaks 

Ckesterfleld.  The  World,  No.  101.     oi  a  flitch  of  a  beeve. 


FLIT,  V.  ^  See  To  Flee 
F'li'ttixg,  n.  I  word  still  in  the 
Fm'tteb,  v.  V  land.  Skinner 
Fi.i'ttv.  I    Chaucer,  "  Th; 

Fli'tiiness.   j   might    it  flit," 


A  common 
the  North  of  Eng- 
Skinner  quotes  from 
That  by  no  craft  I 
and  cxphiins, 
"  to  move,  remove,  or  take  way."  IMatcriae  flui- 
tiinlis  opus,  in  Bocthius  (b.  iii.  met.  9)  is  by 
Chaucer  rendered  "  Work  of  flctering  niatcr." 
And  in  b.  iii.  pr.  ix.  fluitubunt,  flotteren. 


Thanh  thei  don  hem  to  Donemowe 
To  folwen 


)  the  dcvcl  hem 


But  woe  betide  the  silly  dairy-maids. 
For  1  shaW  fleet  their  cream-bowls  night  by  night. 
And  slice  the  bacon  flitches  as  they  ha 
Anongmi 


,  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  Act  iv,  6C.  I 


109. 

For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  woe  endure, 
Nc  recceth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  flele. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2399. 
Tho  came  this  woful  Theban  Palamon 
With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy  ashy  heres, 
In  clothes  Make,  ydropped  all  with  teres.— W.  lb.  v.  2815. 
But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  me  begile 
My  bodie  mote  ye  seen,  within  a  while 
Right  in  the  hauen  of  Athenes /e/wwy 
Withouten  sepulture  and  buryng.— Zd.  Legend  of  Phillis. 
On  this  west  shore  we  found  a  dead  iish  floating. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii. 
And  for  the  space  of  fifty  leagues  before  we  came  hither 
we  ahvayes  found  swimming  on  the  sea  floies  of  wcedes  of  a 
ship's  length,  and  of  the  bredth  of  two  ships. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  415. 
And  the  yere  folowyng  that  sayde  yere,  a  parte  of  the  sayd 
Danys  takyng  shyppynge  in  the  northe,  cntendyngeto  saylo 
towarde  easte  Englond,  met  in  the  see  with  aflote  of  Danys, 
wherof  the  eaptayiies,  or  ledars,  were  named  Hynguvar  and 
Kuhba.—Fcbgan.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  109. 
There  did  a  loftie  mount  at  first  us  greet. 

Which  did  a  stately  heap  of  stones  upreare, 
That  secin'd  amid  the  surges  for  to  fleet, 

l\Iuch  greater  than  that  frame,  which  us  did  beare. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again. 
The  fish,  stiW  floting,  doe  at  random  range, 
And  neuer  rest,  but  euermore  exchange 
Their  dwelling  places,  as  the  streames  them  canie. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  7. 
The   river    Atax    springing  out  of   Pyrenaeus  runneth 
through  the  lake  Rubrensis  and  floleth  over  it. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
Vitellius  had  a  quiet  beginning  of  his  iourney,  a  drie 
shore,  and  small  flole :  but  by  and  by  through  a  gale  of 
northern  windc,  the  cequinoxe  falling  out  tlie  same  time, 
and  the  sea  swelling  extraordinarily ;  his  armie  was  tossed 
hither  and  thither  :  the  face  of  the  earth  was  covered  with 
waters,  the  sea,  the  shore,  the  fields,  were  all  but  one. 

Greneway.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  28. 
Of  which  kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat  of 
the  sea  is,  which  is  by  consent  of  the  universe,  as  part  of  tho 
diurnal  motion.— £bco«.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  907. 

At  this  men  did  startle  the  more  at  this  time,  because  it  ap- 
peared plainely  to  bee  in  the  King's  nature,  and  not  out  of 
■■'  !,  hee  being  novf  in  float  for  treasure. 

Id.  Hen.  VII.  p.  139. 


FLO 

And  for  the  rest  o'  t]\  Jlcet 

<  Which  I  dispersed)  they  all  haue  met  againe, 
And  are  vpon  the  Mediterranian/orc 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

This  set  them  so  a  Jfole,  that  they  were  readie,  as  it 
seemed,  to  follow  him  as  the  onely  protectour  of  their  liber- 
tics,  in  any  action,  were  it  right  or  wrong,  they  cared  not 
which  way,  all  was  one  with  them. — HvUand.  Ltvivs,  p.  22G. 

In  some  countries  the  overflow  of  rivers  engenders  niush- 
roraes,  and  namely,  at  Mytilene.  where  (by  report)  they  will 
not  otherwise  grow  but  upon/o/(?«  grounds. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  3. 

Wliile  these  vast  foaling  bodies,  on  either  side,  moved 
against  each  other  in  parallel  lines,  and  our  countrymen, 
under  the  happy  conduct  of  his  royal  highness  (James,  Dnke 
of  York,  aftenvards  James  II.)  went  breaking,  by  little  and 
little,  into  the  line  of  the  enemies  ;  the  noise  of  the  cannon 
from  both  navies  reached  our  ears  about  the  city. 

Dryden.  On  Dramatic  Pocsij. 

Great  God  of  Waters,  whose  extended  sway 

Is  next  to  his  whom  Heaven  and  Earth  obey  ; 

Let  not  the  suit  of  Venus  thee  displease— 

Pity  \.he  floaters  on  th'  Ionian  seas. 

Eusden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iv. 

Every  ihing  floats  loose  and  disjointed  on  the  surface  of 
their  mind  [the  vulgar  and  trifling],  like  leaves  scattered  and 
blown  about  on  the  face  of  the  waters. — Blair,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

AVlten  we  reflect  on  our  past  behaviour,  we  have  not  in 
view  before  us  the  state  of  mind  we  were  actually  in  at  the 
time  of  acting,  which  is  gone  and  over,  but  its  representative 
,.  ea  ;  and  our  ideas  being  perpetually  upon  the  fl'iat,  leave 
room  for  another  representation  to  slip  in,  .such  aims  as 
bear  an  unfavourable  aspect  hiding  themselves  or  taking 
shelter  under  others  more  reputable. 

Search.  Light  of  Suture,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  16. 

F LO'CCIPEND.  Lat.  Flo.'ci,  and  y«7K/(7rj  In 
weiijh,  estimate  or  value,  not  a  hair. 

A  Latinism  in  which  the  old  Chronicler  Hall 
indulged. 

Many  other  ridiculous  articles  they  l.aydc  to  hym,  whiche 
the  eares  of  enery  honest  creature  knowynge  the  duetie  of 
the  subiect  to  his  Prynce,  would  abhore  imAflnecip'-nd. 

JIatl.  Hen.  VII.  an.  4. 


I'LOCK,  r.    A       By  transposition  of  the  letter 

Flock,  n.  \l  (mm folk;   andfol/i,  in  A.  S. 

Floci;-mf,i,e.  J  Fok ;  'Dut.  Volc'/t,  from  A.  S. 
Folg-ian ;  Dut.  Volrj-lien,  to  follow.  See  Folk. 
And  see  Flock,  and  Folk,  in  Junit\s. 

Flock-mele, — A.  S.  Flock-mcclum,  greffatim,  (in 
herds  or  flocks,)  horn  floe,  grcx,  and  vial,  a  part  or 
portion. 

To  follow,  (sc.)  in  numbers  or  multitudes,  in 
crowds.  To  collect  or  assemble,  in  multitudes ; 
to  crowd  together  or  move  in  crowds. 

Fynd  foure  freres  in  aflok,  that  fohveth  that  rewle 
Than  haue  I  tynt  al  my  test,  touche,  and  assaye. 

Piers  Ploiilimun.  Credc, 
Onlv  that  point  his  people  hare  so  sore, 
TXyM  flock-met  on  a  day  to  him  they  went. 

Cliaucer.  The  Clcrkes  Tate,  v.  rDC2. 
Lo  thus  to  broke  is  Christes  folde, 
Wherof  the  flocke  without  guide 
Deuour'd  is  on  euery  side.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

Porus  being  forsaken  of  the  more  parte  of  his  me  cessed 
not  to  cast  dartes,  whereof  he  hadde  plentie  prepared  vpo 
his  elephant,  emongest  them  thzt  flocked  about  hym. 

Brende.  Qliinlus  Curtius,  fol.  230. 

Then  thought  I  thus,  one  day  the  Lord  shall  sit  in  dome 
To  view  his /ocA,  and  chose  the  pure ;  the  spotted  haue  no 
rome. — Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  3. 

Put  it  is  a  dampnable  dede  to  gene  so  grcate  wages  to 
maintayne  the  supertluouse  oxcesse  and  viciouse  lyuyngc  of 
ydle  bysshops)  priests  and  monkes)  the  trewe  jlok-feders 
jjeglccted)  studyes  and  scoles  not  conserued. 

Joye.  E.xposicioii  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

And  some  lords,  knightes,  and  gentlemenne,  either  for 
fauorc  of  the  queene,  or  for  feare  of  theniselfe  assemlilcd  in 
sundry  coumpanies,  and  v;enie  flock-mele  in  harneis. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  43. 

By  this  meanes  ^'inre  flocked  multitudes,  every  day  more 
than  other,  to  Syracusee  :  whose  eares  were  tickled,  and 
itched  still  to  heare  such  surmises,  and  were  apt  ynough  to 
give  credit  thereto. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  525. 

As  thou  our  folds  dost  still  secure. 
And  kcepst  our  fountains  sweet  and  pure, 
j>riv'st  hence  the  wolf,  the  tode,  the  brock, 
Or  other  veimine  from  thc.^<Jc*. 

B.  Jonson.  Hymn  4.  To  Pan. 


FLO 

About  the  latter  end  of  July,  155.'!,  she  [the  Queen]  was 
arrived  as  near  as  Wanstead-housc,  in  Essex,  (which  then 
belonged  to  the  Lord  Rich)  where  she  took  up  her  rest  for  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  her  entrance  into  the  city;  and  there 
flocked  unto  her  there  great  numbers  of  her  nobility  and 
gentry. — Sirype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1553. 

He  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares 
And,  sittinc  down,  to  milk  liis  flocks  prepares  ; 
Of  half  their  udder  cases  first  the  dams, 
Then  to  the  mother's  teats  submits  tlie  Iambs. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

Philo  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
on  a  certain  publick  occasion,  relates  to  them,  that  "  early 
in  the  morning,  flockinii  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  they 
go  to  the  neighbouring  shores  (for  the  Trpoo-Enxni  were  de- 
stroyed,) and,  standing  in  a  most  pure  jjlace,  they  lift  their 
voices  with  one  accord." — Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  c.  6. 

The  swains  with  Daphne's  name  tliis  tomb  adorn. 
Whose  high-renown  above  the  skies  is  borne ; 
Fair  was  \\\s  flock,  he  fairest  on  the  plain, 
The  pride,  the  glory  of  the  sylvan  reign. 

Bealtie.  Virjil,  Past  6. 

FLOCK.  ")  Fv.Floc;  Dxii.Vlorkr,  nJJocke 
Flook-f.ed.  f  or /of/(  of  wool,  (  Miiislirw.  )  The 
Fr.  Floe,  Menage  derives  from  tli''  l,:it,  //oichs. 
In  A.  S.  Flnc-ca  is,  as  rendered  liy  Sdiimci-,  Floc- 
cini,  flocci  nivis  ,-  flakes  of  snow  or  such  like.  See 
Flake. 

And  you  have  fastened  on  .i  thick  quilt,  or  flock-bed,  on 
the  outside  of  the  doore. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

O  my  dear  Tlirasherwell,  you're  gone  to  sea. 

And  happiness  must  ever  banish'd  be 

From  oui  flock-bed,  our  garrat,  and  from  me  ! 

Kinc).  The  Soldier's  Wedditig. 
On  once  a  flock  bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw. 
With  tape-ty'd  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 
Where  tav.dry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies.    Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 

FLOG.       From   the    hat.  Flag -ellaic.       See 
Flagelette. 
To  lash  or  scourge,  to  strike,  to  beat. 


life: 

His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise. 
In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays  ; 
What  shifts  he  us'd,  detected  in  a  scrape  ; 
How  he  v/stsflogy'd,  or  had  the  luck  t'escape. 

Cou-per.   Tirocinium. 

Reason  him  by  fair  means  out  of  all  those  things,  for 

which  he  will  not  be  the  worse  man  ;  and  flog  him  severely 

for  those  things  only,  for  which  the  law  would  punish  him 

as  a  man.—Chesterfleld.  Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  b.  ii.  Let.  75. 

By  foisting  in  the  word  little,  they  can  reduce  any  pain  to 
a  bearable  size :  for  what  signifies  a  little  scorching  or  a 
hMa  flogging.— Search.  Liglit  of  Nature,  vol.ii.  pt.  iii.  c.29. 

As  for  their  intimation,  that  because  Egypt  was  a  country 
intersected  by  canals,  there  never  were  any  horses  or  cha- 
riots in  it,  they  ought  for  this  to  take  their  part  in  the  next 
general  floggirjg,  at  Westminster  School. 

Bp.  Home.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Let.  H. 

FLOIT.  From  A.S.  Flit-an,  contendere,  rux- 
ari,  to  contend,  to  strive. 

The  Duke  of  Bedforde,  accompanyed  with  the  Erie  of 
Marche  and  other  Lordes,  had  a  great  floyt  and  batayll  with 
dyuers  carykkes  of  Jeane  and  other  shvppes,  were  after 
longe  and  sore  fyght,  y«  honour  fyll  to  "hym  and  his  En- 
glysaheroen.— Pn^ffH.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  an.  15IC. 

FLOOD,  y.    \      A.S.  Fleu-an,  to  flow.    Flow. 

Flood,  n.  )  ed,  fiow'd,  flood.  Dut.  Vloed ; 
Ger.  Fluse. 

That  which  has  j?o!t''rf  ;  opposed  to  ebb  :  applied 
to  a  mass  of  water;  also  (emphatically)  to  the 
general  deluge  ;  a  deluge,  an  inundation  ;  ( met. ) 
abundance,  profusion. 

Up  a  cheare  he  [Knout]  sat  adonn,  al  vp  the  see  sonde. 
An  enresonde  hy.s  men,  as  hii  liyuore  hym  stonde. 
So  that  the  tyme  com  of  the  seeflode. 
That  yt  bvgan  to  waxe  vaste,  as  yt  deth  atte  tyde. 

i?.  GtowMj/cr,  p.  321. 


And  in  the  day  of  Sabotis  we  wentcn  forth  without  the 
ghate  besidis  the  flood  where  preiere  semcdo  to  iie,  and  we 
saten  and  spakeii  to  wymmen  that  camcn  togidre. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  10. 
813 


And  Tantalus,  that  was  distroied  by  the  woodr.es  of  long 
thurst  dispised  the  floods  to  drincke. 

Chaucer.    Boecius,  b.  iii. 
After  the  ^oorf,  for  whiche  Nop 
Was  sanfe,  the  worlde  in  his  degree 
Was  made  as  who  seith  newe  ageyn. —Couirr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

With  which  wordes  the  mortal  syghes  renewed  in  Titus, 
and  the  sake  teares  braste  out  of  liis  eyen,  in  such  abun- 
daunce,  as  it  had  ben  a  lande  flode  runnyng  downe  of  a 
moutayne  after  a  storrae. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.    Governorr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Surely,  we  nickname  this  same  flnodding  [i.  e.  profuse] 
man,  when  we  call  him  by  the  name  of  brave. 

Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  53. 
Who  first  did  found  the  dungeons  of  the  deep  I 

But  one  in  all,  o'er  all,  above,  about : 
Thuflouds  for  our  delight,  first  calm  were  set, 
But  storme  and  roare,  since  men  did  God  forget. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  first  Home. 

Out  of  her  gored  wound  the  crewell  steel 

He  lightly  snatcht,  and  did  the  flood-gate  stop 
With  his  faire  garment. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

Wlien  at  any  time  the  waters  seem  to  stand  and  cover 
the  ground  still,  tliey  are  let  out  at  certain  sluices  or  floiid- 
gates  drawne  up  and  set  open. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

Wiat  has  hind'red  me  from  writeing  to  you,  was  neither 
ill-liealth,  nor  a  worse  thing,  ingratitude ;  hut  a  flood  of 
little  businesses  which  are  necessary  to  my  subsistence,  and 
of  which  I  hop'd  to  have  given  you  a  good  account  before 
this  time.— Dryden.  Prose  Works,  Lei.  37.  To  Mrs.  Seward. 

And  this  much  for  the  first  sort  of  doctrines,  which  once 
believed,  like  the  flood-gales  of  hell  pulled  up,  lets  in  a 
deluge  and  inundation  of  all  sin  and  vice  upon  the  lives  of 
men.— Soiirt,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

Here,  as  the  virgin  turn'd  her  eyes  aside. 
On  the  fair  bank  a  comely  youtli  slie  spy'd ; 
Fast  by  the  margin  of  the  flood  he  lay. 
The  margin  with  a  thousand  colours  gay. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  ii. 

They  [the  fair  sex]  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse 
Thy  thirst-creating  streams  at  length  produce ; 
When  wine  has  giv'n  indecent  language  birth. 
And  forc'd  the  flood-gales  of  licentious  mirth. 

FLOOR.)  Also  written  JP/u/ie.  Skinner  calls 
Flo'oky.  S  't  ''"•'■  nautica,  the  crooked  part  of 
the  anchor  which  is  infixed  into  the  earth ;  I  know 
not  (he  adds)  whether  from  Ger.  Pfliirj ;  Dut. 
Ploer/h,  a  ploa;  from  its  manifest  resemblance  to 
a  plow,  both  in  form  and  in  action,  (sc.)  the  action 
of  cutting  into  the  earth. 


anker,  which  by  one  of  the  floukes  [unco  dcnte]  tooke  fast 
hold  as  it  it  had  bene  a  grapling  hooke  by  the  pro  of  the 
other  sni-p.-Holland.  Livivs,  p.  962. 

For  many  a  fathom  down  he  had  explor'd, 
For  treasures  lost.  Old  Ocean's  oozy  hoard  ; 
Oft  when  theflnoky  anchor  stuck  below,  , 
He  sunk,  and  bade  the  captive  vessel]  go. 

Bou-e.  Lucan,  b.  iii. 

Then  hushed  in  silence  deep  they  leave  the  land  : 
No  loud-mouth'd  voices  call  with  hoarse  command. 
To  heave  the  /ooArj  anchors  from  the  sand.— irf.  lb. 


FLOOR,  V.      ^ 
Flooh,  n.  > ! 

Flo'oring,  n.    J  . 


A.  S.  Flor,  uore,  nere,  tier- 
ing;  Ger.Flor;  S\v,Flo,unr; 
Dut.  Vloer,  vloerer,  paviraen- 
tarc  ;  Skinner  suggests,  so  called  because,  at  least 
in  the  season  of  spring,  they  were  strewed  with 
flowers,  (floribus.)     Applied  to — 

The  base  or  basis  (within  a  room  or  building) 
upon  which  we  stand,  tread  or  go. 


The  ^ore  S:  bench  was  paued  faire  and  smothe 

With  stones  square,  of  many  diuers  hewe 

So  wel  ioyncd,  that  for  to  say  the  soth 

Al  semed  one.  Chaucer.  The  Jssemlily  of  Lndi, 


For  whan  I  maie  hire  bond  beclip. 
With  sucho  gladnes  I  daunce  and  skip. 
Me  thinketh  I  touche  not  Ihefloor.—Goi, 


Con.  A.  h.iv. 
their 


Tliese  chappels  haue  their  floores  couered, 
vaUcshangedwithtapistrie  of  great  price. 

Uackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  n.  p.  i.  p.  169, 


PLO 

Y"  sayd  Gooiliis,  by  crafty  and  fals 
fi,irllic  o<  llie  s.iyil  chnmbre  to  faUc,  by 
Pateriie  was  greuously  hurte. — Fabiju 


\is.a.Aane.— Burners.  Fi>jr  • 

And  umkT  foot /oorV  all  about  with  daiuis  Liu  tliu  Pa- 
lace of  Fame] 
Tlie  rafters  trumpets  admirably  clear, 
Soundiii-  aloud  each  name  tbat  thitlier  comes, 

And  all  tilings  past  in  memory  to  bear. 

Dratjton.  lioberl,  Duke  of  NormanHij. 

And  soone  after,  when  they  were  come  to  the  place  afore- 
said, they  passed  over  the  river  upon  a  Jioorcd  bridge  of 
ships,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  enemies  land. 

Holland  Ammiaims,f.70. 

To  rest,  he  layd  him  downe  vpon  the  flore, 
(Whilomc  for  ventrous  knights  the  bedding  best) 
And  thought  his  weary  limbs  to  haue  redrcst. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Both  of  them  [visibles  and  aiidibles]  spread  themselves  in 
round,  and  till  a  whole  j2oaie  or  orbe  into  certain  limits. 

Bacon.  Nalurall  HUlorie,  §225. 

And  let  it  onely  have  opening  and  windowcs  towards  the 
garden,  and  be  Icvell  upon  the  Jlaare,  no  whit  sunke  under 
ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Buildimj. 

Mosaique,  is  an  ornament  in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and 
long  life ;  but  of  most  use  in  pavements  s.n&  floorings. 

Reliqiiia:  Wottoniana:,  p.  03. 

These  considerations  made  the  lord  mayors  be  very  soli- 
citous to  have  able  sheriffs  chosen,  and  that  created  diffe- 
rences between  him  and  the  aldermen  on  the  one  side,  and 
the/'jur  or  livery  men  on  the  other. 

Slate  Trials,  an.  I(id3.  T.  PUkingion  ^  Olhcrs. 


Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 

I  sit  in  my  room,  and  direct  my  eyes  to  the  door,  which 
appears  to  be  about  sixteen  feet  distant :  at  the  same  time  I 
Sf  e  many  other  objects  faintly  and  obliquely ;  the/oor,  Jloor- 
cloth,  the  table  which  I  write  upon,  papers,  standish,  candle. 
Sec.  Now,  do  all  these  objects  appear  at  the  same  distance 
of  sLxteen  feet  ?  Upon  the  closest  attention,  I  find  they  do 
iwi.—Rcid.  Enquinj,  c.  C.  s.  18. 

FLOP,  i.e.  Flap,  (qv.) 

[Fannyl  during  the  examination  hai  flapped  her  hat  over 
lier  eyes,  which  were 


Lat.F/os,/o7-is.  (Sec Flower.) 
And  see  below  the  quotations 
from  Pliny,  and  also  Flour. 
Floral, — of  or  pertaining  to 
'flowers. 

Florid,  —  bearing     flowers  ,- 
having   the   bloom   of  flvmcrs  ; 
blooming  ;    having  the  beauty, 
the  gaiety  of  flowers ;  showy,  highly  adorned  or 
decorated. 


lielii 


ent  flotisis,  (ivs  tney  are 
p.'i  disposition,  who  have 

uia:  Wothjiiiiino!,  p.  317. 


For  vertue,  though  a  rarely  planted /oicrc. 
Was  in  the  seed  by  this  wise  florist  known  ; 

Who  could  foretel,  even  in  her  springing  honre, 
What  colours  she  shall  wear  when  fully  blown. 
Bavenant.  Gondibcrl,  b. 


.  c.  7. 


The  antients  venially  delighted  in  flourishing  gardens; 
many  v.-etc  florists  that  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a  flower  ; 
and  in  Flinic's  daics  none  had  directly  treated  of  that  sub- 
ject.—iJrown.  Fulgar  Errours,  Epis.  Dcd.  to  pt.  u. 

The  second  a  dry  and  flosculous  loot,'  commouly  called 
mace.— /6.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

The  spumous  and^onVZstato,  which  the  bloud  acquires  in 

passing  through  the  lungs,  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  its 

own  elasticity,  and  the  violent  motion  before  described  t  the 

aerial  particles  in  the  blood  and  chyle  expanding  themselves. 

Arbutlmot.  Of  Aliments,  c.  2. 

Some,  deep  Free-Masons,  join  the  silent  race, 
Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoras's  place  : 
Some  Botanists,  or  Florists  at  the  least 
Or  issue  members  of  an  annual  feast. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

Mr.  Burt  assures  me,  that  the  four  radical  leaves  [of  the 
Indian  sjiikenard]  are  hearted  and  petioled ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  tlie  cauline  and  floral  leaves  would  have  a 
similar  form  in  their  state  of  perfect  expansion,  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  plants  at  Guya  are  now  shrivelled. 

Sir  W.Jones.  Of  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

And  where  the  trees  unfold  their  bloom. 
And  where  the  banks  t\ieii: floriage  hear, 

And  all  effuse  a  rich  perfume 
That  hovers  in  the  soft  calm  air.  Scott,  Ode  20. 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  o{  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 

Goldsmith.  Tlie  Deserted  Fillage. 

^^Tien  the  ornaments,  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and 
gaudy  in  proportion  to  the  subject,  when  they  return  upon 
us  too  fast,  and  strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre  or  a 
false  brilliancy,  this  forms  what  is  called  a  florid  style  :  a 
term  commonly  used  to  signify  the  excess  of  ornament. 

Blair,  Lect.  IS. 


FLO' 

\.\h.    ' 

Flu'i! 

Flu'u 

ai;e. 

Flo'k 

D. 

Flo'r 

DLY. 

Flo'r 

DNESS. 

Flo'i: 

ST. 

Flo's 

-ULOUS.  ^ 

FLO'REN.  ^  A  piece  of  gold,  first  coined 
Flo'rf.nce.  >  by  the  Floreniincs,  and  adorned 
Flo'uentine.  }  with  the  figure  of  a  fam-er ; 
and  hence  its  name.  (Vossius,  de  Viliis,  lib.  iii. 
c.  12.)  See  the  quotation  from  Camden.  Cloths 
called  Fhtrcnccs  are  mentioned  in  Statute  1, 
i  Richard  IIL  c.  8.     See  Rastall,  fol.  1-25,  c.  4. 


The  very  froth  and  scum,  in  manner  of  a  flor 
quidam]  that  casteth  up,  some  use  to  put  into  colyr 
medicines  for  the  eies.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.xiv.  c. 


man  shall  perceive  these  different 
esse  itselfe,  which  being  molted,  run- 
c^sels  readie  for  to  receive  it;  the 

Inch  flieth  out  of  the  furnace;  the 
\Jins  sitpernofai ;'[  and  the  diphryges 
Kth  behind.— W.  lb.  b.  xxxiv.  c.  13. 

lleav'n  which  wo  behold 


p.  32 


Innumcrabl 
All  spa 
Imbrac 


irfus'd 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
The  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
hours,  and  the  other  whose  gay  traine 
ni,  coloured  with  a  florid  hue 
ivs  and  starrie  eyes.  IJ.  lb. 


only  from  the  amceuity  and  floridnr.is  ol  the  warm  and 
spirited  bloud  ;  but  deducing  it  from  heauen  itself  as  being 
practized  there  by  the  stars. — Feltham,  pt.  i.  Res.  70.  , 

In  a  late  letter  from  your  lordship  by  my  servant,  I  have 
besides  your  own  favours,  the  honour  of  imployments  from 
the  King,  in  a  piece  of  his  delight :  which  doth  so  consort 
with  the  opportunity  of  my  charge  here,  that  it  hath  given 


And  everich  of  thise  riotoures  ran. 

Til  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 

Oiflorcias  fine  of  gold  vcoined  round, 

Wei  nigh  an  eighte  bushels,  as  hem  thought. 

Chancer.   The  Patdonercs  Talc,  v.  1 

But  here  I  fynde  the  so  bad, 

That  the  ne  list  to  speake  o  worde 

Thyne  own  mouthe,  or  of  thyn  horde 

To'ycue  afloregn  me  to  help.  Gower.  Con.  A. 


The  first  gold  that  King  Edw.ii.l  i  M    ,       :    \    ,..s  in 
year  1313.   and  the  peeces  were  (.  .  .  I'-e; 

F;;^r<:ii«r,  were   the   coyners,  as   i:-.-'.^iliii„-  vl  ilei 
nm„.;.      -•■,  ,       r.   moaines.  Moncg. 

ir   ■        I     .    -    :  '^.  tarts,  aniflorentines 
};\  •  r  .n  ■  i.iri     1,  lite  be  created  treason  ; 

Whose  long  attendance  and  experience, 
Hath  made  them  deeper  in  the  plot  than  I  ? 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  The  Woman  Hater,  Act  v.  sc.  ). 

The  tord  of  Walbwg  paid  an  hundred  florcns  to  the  mo- 
nnstry  of  Saint  Catherine  for  a  large  picture  of  the  Saluta- 
tion painted  by  him. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

FLO'T.'V,  Sp.  a  fleet.  Sec  the  quotation  fioni 
Swinburne. 

i;\\eflola  is  a  fleet  of  large  ships,  which  carry  out  the  goods 
of  Europe  to  the  ports  of  America,  and  bring  back  the  pro- 
duce of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  kingdoms  of  the  New 
y\aM.—Su-inbiirne.  Travels  through  Spain,  Let.  28. 

While  Grcnville's  breast  could  virtue's  stores  afford, 
What  envied /»(n  bore  so  fair  a  freight  ? 

The  mine  compar'd  in  vain  its  latent  hoard. 
The  gem  its  lustre,  and  the  gold  its  weight 

Shemtone,  Elegy  16.  To  Lord  Temple. 


FLO 

She  [rrance]  will  fit  out  artnaments  upon  the  ocean  by 
which  the  Hota  itself  may  be  interreptcd,  and  thus  the  trea- 
sures of  nil' Europe,  as  well  a«  the  largest  and  surest  resources 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  may  be  conveyed  into  France  and 
become  powerful  instruments  for  the  annoyance  of  all  her 
neighljours.— .S»)7,-e.  On  the  Present  State  of  Agnirs. 

FLOTE.     See  To  Fleet. 


FL  O'T  S  AM.  Flotsen,flotzam.,  or flotzon,  (says 
Minshew,)  be  any  goods  that  by  shipwraeke  be 
lost,  and  Meflotinif  or  swimming  upon  the  top  of 
the  water. 


Flotsam  is  where  they  [goods]  continue  swimmin 
floating}  on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b. 


K[i- 


.8. 


FLOUNCE,  V.  >       Sw.   Flunsa,    innncrgcre. 

Flounce,  n.  \  FromDut.i^/oH4-.sc«,to  plunge, 
to  dip ;  a  word.  Skinner  thinks,  formed  from  tlie 
sound. 

To  plunge,  to  d,T:h  or  throvr  about ;  to  move 
with  a  tn.-;i:  ■.  >',    li:;;  ,  ,iir  of  action. 

Also,  lo  ,'  .  :  li  '  iires ;  to  affix  A  flounce, 
I.  c.  3.floi: ;   i   ;    p  ,,^i-  10  tile  drcss. 

Now,  when  li^e  ilii  >  I  iihiM  ilio  banks  of  the  river, 
going  about  a  eel taiiic  ■;      :     •   i,  m    ii:ll  of  moorish  water. 


after  his  horse  had  .//.-, 

in  the  soft  andclaminie  i:iu.'.  1  -  ••  ■  >  i  ^i 

Old  Lady  "Mcanwcirs  ch.amher-door. 
Just  on  the  stairs  of  the  first  floor 
Stood  open  :  and  pray  m  ho  should  cor 


vith  : 


-King.  Art  of  Love. 
every 


Nor  undelighted  by  the  boundless  Spring 
Are  the  broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep  ; 
From  the  deep  ooze  and  gilded  cavern  rous'd 
They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy. 


Her  keys  he  takes  ;  her  doors  unlocks  ; 

Through  wardrobe  and  tlirough  closet  I 
Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box  ; 

Turns  all  her  furbeloes  mAflounces.— Prior.  The  Dove. 
But  thou,  vain  man  !  beguil'd  by  Popish  shows, 
Doatest  on  ribands, /o«?(ccs,  furbelows. 

Gag.  Eclogues.  The  EspotuaL 

FLO'UNDER,  v.  Perhaps  immediately  from 
flounce;  Dut.  Plonssen,  to  plunge.  See  the  first 
citation  in  v.  Flounce. 

To  move  with  large   and  clumsy  action ;    to 
throw  about  the  limbs  awkwardly  and  violently  ; 
to  plunge  or  struggle  without  aim  or  object. 
Soph.  Then  if  s\\e  flounder  with  you. 
Clap  spurrs  on,  and  this  you'll  deal  with  temperance. 

Beaum.  ^ Flctch.  The  iromans  Prize,  Act  ii.  so.  3. 

Then  gnaw'd  bis  pen,  then  dash'd  it  on  the  ground, 
Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound  ! 
I'lung'd  for  his  sense  but  found  no  bottom  there, 
■i'ct  wrote  and  flounder'd  on  iu  mere  despair. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 
Bnt  he  sinks  ar\A  flounders  under  this  false  bottom,  that 
whatever  was  clearly  revealed   to  the   Prophets,   was  so 
revealed,  in  order  to  be  comnuinicated  to  others. 

Il'arburton.  Hem.  on  Occasional  Reflections. 

F  L  O'  U  N  D  E  R,  H.      S w.  Hundra. 
A  flat  fish  found  in  most  of  the  Ei 
and  entering  rivers. 

(3uick,  girl. 

Let  us  consult,  and  thou  shalt  find  what  silly  snipes, 
lesc  witty  gentlemen  shall  prove,  and  in 
:ieir  own  confession  too,  or  I'll  cry  flounders  else. 

Davenaut.  The  Wits,  Act  i 


ipcan  St 


else. 


Musla.  Stay  and  stand  quietly  or  you  shall  f: 
Not  to  firk  up  your  belly /ounrfer-/i/:e,  but  uever 
To  rise  again. — Massiuger.  The  Renegado,  Act  iii.  sc,  1 

The  flounder  inhabits  every  part  of  the  British  sea,  and 
even  frequents  our  rivers  at  a  great  distance  from  the  salt 
waters. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Common  Flounder. 

FLOUR,  or  \  Skinner  says,  Floiccr,  pro  fari- 
Flo'wer,  n.  )  na,  q.d.  flos  farinas,  (i.e.)  ftvrina 
purissima,  vol  potius,  q.d.  flos  frumenti  (i.  e.) 
purissima  ejus  pars,  glumis  et  furfure  purgata; 
the_/fo«'(T  of  the  corn,  i.  c.  the  purest  part  of  It, 
after  the  husk  and  the  bran  arc  cleansed  away. 
And  see  the  quotations  from  Pliny  in  v.  Floret. 


FLO 


Breadde  of  fyne  fioura  of  wheate,  liavynge  no  levyn, 

slove  of  digestion,   and  maV;etlie  slymy  iiumours,  but 

nourysiietli  niociie  ;  if  it  be  levvned,  it  digestetli  sooner. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii.  c. 


■ The  matron  with  uplifted  eyes 

Attests  til'  All-seeing  Sovereign  of  the  skies  ; 
Tlien  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest /'>ffr 
The  strength  of  wheat,  and  wines  an  ; 


oiie.  Homer.  Oclt/sset/,  h.  ii. 

In  the  price  ot  flour  or  meal  we  must  add  to  the  price  of 
tlie  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller  and  the  wages  of  his  ser- 
vants.—i'/«iW.  The  Wealth  of  Naliuns,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

FLO'URISH,  i'.^       Fr.  FfounV;   It.  Fhrire . ■ 

I'l.o'iuisii,  n,  I    S\>.  Ftorecer ;  Lot.  Fturere  ; 

Fi.o'unisiiER.  Vflos,   from   tho   Gr.    X\oos, 

I'"lo'ur[shing,  w.    I  a.  Jlower,  (qv.) 

Flo'urishingly.  J  To  have  the  vigorous 
growth,  the  bloom  or  beauty,  the  showiness  or 
{jaudiness,  the  elegance  or  splendour  oi  flowers ; 
and  thus,  generally,  to  be  in  vigour  or  prosperity  ; 
to  embellish,  decorate  or  adorn ;  to  move  in  a 
showy,  wanton,  vaunting  manner. 

Dere  brother,  quath  Peres,  the  Deuil  is  ful  queynte, 
To  encombren  Holy  C'hirche,  he  castefh  ful  harde 
And  fliirkheth  his  falsnesse.— Piers  Plotihman.  Crede. 

After^vard  speke  we  of  scorning,  which  is  a  wicked  sinne, 
and  namely,  whan  he  scorneth  a  man  for  his  good  werkes, 
for  certes  swiche  scorners  faren  like  the  foule  tode  that  may 
not  endure  to  smell  the  swete  savour  of  the  vine  whan  it 
fl.iurishelh.— Chaucer.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

It  needeth  not  you  more  to  telleu 
To  make  you  to  long  dwellen 
Of  these  yvit^s  fiorishinges, 
Ne  of  compaces,  ne  of  karuings. 

Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

Then  let  al  that  be  in  Jury,  the  ftourishingcsl,  and  moost 
famous  parte  of  the  countrey,  flyc  vnto  the  deserte  andwylde 
niountaynes. —  Udal.  Marke,  c.  13. 

Slie  is  in  lyke  case  fiotirlshinglye  decked  wyth  golde,  prc- 
ciouse  stone,  and  pearles,  not  only  in  her  many  fold  kyndes 
of  ornaments  as  in  her  coopes,  corporasscs,  chesyblcs, 
tunicles,  stooles,  fannoms  and  miters,  but  also  in  misterie 
of  counterfiete  godlinesse.— iJaJe.  Inwje,  pt.  ii. 

He,  noble  bud,  hi.s  grandsire's  livclie  hejre, 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  countenaunce 
Now  ginnes  to  shoote  up  faste,  ^\\A  flourish  fayre 

In  learned  artes,  and  goodlie  gouernaunce. 

Spcmer.  The  lluines  of  Time. 


Ray  (in  his  N.  C.  words)  iofl'de,  to  scold  or  brawl. 
Gro%Q,fUtjhl,  a  scolding  match. 
To  chide,  to  rebuke,  to  scoff  at. 
For  three  dayes  [he]  suffered  with  lametable  miserie  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  flouted  by  Hildebrand  among  his  paragons 
and  raonkes. — Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  b.  v.  p.  81. 

Vouchsafe  (my  friend)  therin  for  to  amend 
That  is  amisse,  remember  that  our  sect 
Is  sure  to  be  with/outes  always  infect. 

Gascoigne.  han  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

But  such  was  the  disdaine  of  the  Frenchmen  against  this 
William  Longspee  and  the  Englishmen  that  they  could  not 
abide  tliem,  but  flouted  them  after  an  opprobrious  maner 
with  English  is.i\es.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  34. 

At  length,  when  they  h^i  flouted  him  their  fill. 
They  gan  to  cast  what  penance  him  to  give. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Mutahiliiie,  c.  G. 

For  all  this  foul  stirre  they  'kefil  flouting  and  reviling  them 
under  tlicir  very  trench  and  hard  at  their  gates. 

Holland.  Lii'ii'S,  p.  74. 
And  not  as  some  (whose  throats  their  envie  fayling) 
Cry  hoarsely,  all  he  writes,  is  rayling; 
And,  when  his  playes  come  forth  think  they  an  flout  them, 


Sir, 


find 


By  these  ga.y  flourishes  how  wearied  travail 
Inclines  to  willing  rest. 

Ford.  Perlhi  Warbeck,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Lite  a  mountebank's  jugler,  with  big  swelling  words  in 
your  preface,  you  raised  our  ejcpectation,  as  if  some  mighty 
matter  were  to  eusve ;  in  which  your  design  was  not  so 
much  to  introduce  a  true  nari'ative  of  the  King's  story,  as  to 
make  your  own  empty  intended  flourishes  go  off  the  better. 
Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  c.  1. 

Also  when  they  would  cloafce  and  extenuate  the  imperfec- 
tion of  other  passions,  by  calling  lust  a  promptitude  or  for- 
wardness to  a  thing  :  it  seemeth,  that  by  a  flourish  of  fine 
words  they  devise  shifts,  evasions,  and  justifications,  not 
philosophicall  but  sophisticall. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  02. 


If  you 

was  when  our  Saviour  was 
treating  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  a  great  sinner,  v.  18, 
utterly  ignorant,  v.  10,  23,  aflonter  of  hiiu,  v.  15,  and  as  yet 
(when  Christ  spake  these  words)  purely  in  Iier  natural  estate. 
Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  30. 
Cler.  And  now  you  have  found  him, 
Declare  what  business,  our  embassadour. 
O.  Lady.  What's  that  to  ye  good  man  floutef. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletck.  Lillle  French  Lawyer,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 


He  [North]  was  not  an  orator,  as  commonly  understood,  ! 
liiat  is,  not  Aflourisher,  but  all  his  speech  was  fluent,  easy, 
a. id  familiar,  and  he  never  used  a  word  for  ornament  but  for 
intelligence  only.— ii.  A''or(A.  Life  of  the  Ld.  Keeper  North,  i 

This  is  the  true  flourishing  of  a  land,  other  things  follow 
as  the  shadow  docs  the  substance:  to  teach  thus  were  mere  , 
pulpitry  to  them — Milton.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Though  wild  Ambition  her  just  vengeance  feels,  | 

She  wars  to  save,  and  where  she  strikes,  she  heals.  ' 

So  Pallas  with  her  javelin  smote  the  ground, 
And  peaceful  o\\\e^  flourished  from  the  wound. 

Broome.  On  the  Seat  of  War  in  Flandcr 

Patriots,  alas  !  the  few  that  have  been  found, 
^Vllere  most  they^ZourijA,  upon  English  ground, 
Tlie  Country's  need  have  scantily  supplied. 
And  the  last  left  the  scene,  when  Chatham  died. 

Caliper.  Table  Tal 

By  continual  meditations  in  sacred  writings,  a  man 

naturally  improves  and  advances  in  holiness,  as  a  "  tre 

thriv'es  znil  flourishes  in  a  kindly  and  well  watered  soil. 

Bp.Hornc.  Corn,  on  the  Psalms,  Ps. 

FLOUT,  V.  ~\       Fhmt,  tho  noun,  Tooke  savs, 
«.       Vist 


They  were  men,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  withal  great 
and  good  men ;  a  character  which  these  will  never  arrive  to, 
who  presume  to  flout  or  despise  them. 

I  Walerland.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  429. 

'  Tho'  the  new  practising  criticks  are  of  a  sort  unlikely  ever 
to  understand  any  original  book  or  writing ;  they  can  under- 
stand, or  at  least  remember,  and  quote  the  subsequent 
rcUections. /"!</«,  and  jeers  which  may  accidently  be  made 
on  such  a  piece. 

Shaftesbury.  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  Misc.  5.  c.  2. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 

Nor  if  tlie  folks  sIiould/o«<  me,  faint; 
If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 

I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint. 

Byrom.  Careless  Content. 

FLOW,  i>.        ^        k.&.  Floiv-an  ;   Gw.  Flics- 

Flow,  )(.  sen;  'Dv.t.Vlieten;   Sw.Flyta. 

Fi.o'wiNG,  n.      V  Skinner  thinks  from  the  Lat. 

Flo'wingly.       I  Fluere.       Wachtcr   seems   to 

Flo'wingnkss.  J  think  a  foreign  origin  not  ne- 
cessary, and  Tooke  is  decisive  that  the  Lat.  is 
from  the  A.  S. 

To  move  as  water  from  its  spring  or  source  ;  to 
issue  ;  to  move  or  glide  equably,  smoothl}',  with- 
out stop  or  stay  ;  to  rise  to  fulness ;  and  thus,  to 
abound;  applied  (met.)  to  a  style  of  writing, 
smooth,  easy,  and  copious. 

The  sea  eke,  with  his  sterne  wawes 
Ech  dayfloweth  new  againe 

And  hv  concours,  of  his  lawes 
The  Qhhefloweth  in  ceitaine.—Chaiiccr.  Balades. 

And  there  went  longe  fyery  bearaes  lyke  afloude  of  fyer 
flouivlng  out  ot\\im.—Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 


It  is  a  prouerbe,  by  which  is  signifyed  that  in  this  worlde 
is  nothing  stable,  peraienat  nor  durable,  but  like  as  the  see 
dooth  continually  j«oa-e  and  ebbe. 

Udal.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  fol.49. 

If  God  had  not  sent  vs  another  helpe,  we  might  haue 
wandred  a  whole  yere  in  that  labyrinth  of  riuers,  yer  [ere]  we 
had  found  any  way,  either  out  or  in.  espcci.illy  after  wee 
were  past  ebbing  and/6;r'    /,  nh,;,  ■■  i  .  i.i  loure  days. 

Jl/.  '_    ,  ..vol.  iii.  p.  (143. 

Ne  is  the  water  in  mori  <    ^  i   :  > ' 


We 


vclv  fair  th( 
It  thee  the 


ver  still  duth  ebb  and /;.;«•(■. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qtiecne.  Mutabilitii 

on  art,  that  sure  dame  Nature 

pattern  of  the  female 

thy/,; 


.  -J  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  F/it- 
J  a/i,  jurgari,  contendere,  to  chic" 


1'  LOUT, 

Flo'uteb 
to  quarrel.     Skinner  suys,  Flight  orjlile,  to  chide. 


Besides  all  this,  thyflowim/  wit  is  such, 
That  were  it  not  in  thee  't  had  been  too  much 
For  woman  kind.  Suckling,  Upon  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Now  my  wanton  pearls  I  show 
That  to  ladies  fair  necks  grow. 
Now  my  gold 
And  treasures  that  can  ne're  he  told, 
Shall  bless  this  land,  by  my  rich  flow. 

Beaum.  §•  Ftetch.  The  False  One,  Act  iii.  SC  2. 
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To  note,  and  to  iil)s-r\e  though  I  live  out, 
Tflu  Irom  tlie  .ilIi\l  toiieut,  5et  I'ld  marke 
Tlie  (  iirienls,  .nnd  the  passages  of  things. 

And/  «>  ul  Mate.— B.  Joilson.  The  Fox,  Act  li.  sc.  1- 

And  this  fyou  w  ill  see)  will  in  so  great  a  person  amount 
In,  and  become  the  matter  of  a  full  and  just  satisfaction 
indeed,  even  to  3. flowing  over. 

GoodH-in.   Works,  vol  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  110. 

11  '       '       ,1   '  1     ■  ]n  our  hearts;  be- 

en i  -  IS  the  author  of 

thM  e  d>icll  in  this 

MMi  I  in  I        I       s   11  doth  first  and 

ougui  ill,  .l\.ciU,nu,  ,.li,oi  I  i..,iiiui,iui,o  .».id /uu'iwr/i  forth 
thcyaic— IJ.  lb.  \ol.  v.  p.  57. 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  streanie. 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  tliemc  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  jc  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'ei-flowing  full. 

Denlunn.  Cooper's  Hill. 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  waves  in  ranks  wore  cast, 
As  awfully  as  when  God's  people  pass'd  : 
Those,  yet  uncertain  on  whose  sails  to  blow. 
These,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought  to  flow, 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirahilis. 

Great  sir,  your  return  into  this  nation  in  the  12th  year  of 
your  reign,  resembles  the  flowing  of  the  river  NiUis  in  the 
12tli  degree  ;  that  year  was  crowned  with  tho  enjoyment  of 
your  royal  person. — Parliamentary  Hist.  Ch.  II.  an.  IGGl. 
Speaker's  Speech  to  the  King. 

A/oM)  of  wealth,  which,  regulated  by  the  essential  qualiiics 
of  a  virtuous  people,  would  have  set  .all  to  rights,  will  serve 
only  to  extend  the  luxury,  to  encourage  the  dissipation,  and 
to  inflame  the  insolence  and  riot  of  a  lawless  crew  of  mis- 
creants.—/ra/oKrion.  Works,  vol.  X.  Scr.  34. 


FLO'WER,  D.  ^       Yr.Fkur;    It,  Fiore ;    Sp. 

Flo'wer,  n.         \Flor;    Lat.  Flos,  ori.i ;    from 

Flo'weret.         I  the  Gr.  XAoos,  proprie  vigor 

Flo'wering,  n.    jherbarum,     (Vossius.)      See 

Flo'werless.      I  Flol'r;  also  Floral. 

Flo'wery.  J       To  throw   forth,   to  bear 

foicers ;  to  bloom  or  blossom  ;  to  be  in  vigour  or 

beauty,  (as  a  plant _/Zo(t)en«(7 ;)  t"  come  or  issue 

forth;  to  rise  up,  (sc.  a&  flowers  or  blossoms;) 

and  thus  applied,  by  Bacon,  to  beer,  when  it  foams 

or  froths. 


For  Inglis  and  Normant  er  stalworth  men  in  stoure, 
It  is  folk  valiant,  ouer  alle  thci  bere  t\\eflourc. 

It.Brunne,  p.  116. 
Thanne  is  fiessh  a  feel  wynde.  in  flourijng  tyme 
Thorgh  lecherie  and  lustcs.  so  loude  he  gynueth  blowe. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  30C. 


For  ech  fleische  is  hei,  and  al  the  glorie  of  it  is  ^s  flour  of 
hei :  the  hey  driede  up,  and  his  flour  felde  donn,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  dwellith  withouten  ende. —  Wiclif.  1  Pet.  c.  1 . 

For  all  fleshe  is  as  grasse,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  a^ 
the/oKreof  grasse.  The  grasse  widdereth,  and  fhe  flour e 
falleth  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  euer. 

Bible,  1551.  lb 
As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she. 
For  which  she  floured  in  virginitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Docloures  Tale,  v.  11.973 

And  if  I  vnto  you  mine  othes  bede 

For  mine  excuse,  a  scorne  shal  be  my  mcde, 

Your  chexe  floureth,  but  it  wol  not  seed. 

Id.  The  Assemblie  of  Ladies 

And^ertainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 
To  dien  in  his  excellence  and /our, 
V.'han  he  is  sicker  of  his  goode  name. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  305y. 

For  not  iclad  in  silke  was  he 

But  all  in  floures  and  flouretles 

Ipaiuted  all  with  amorettes.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Wliau  comen  is  the  mery  Male, 

He  s]iret  his  winge  and  vp  he  fleeth. 

And  vnilcr  all  aboute  he  seeth 

The  fayre  lustie /o«res  sprynge.        Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  n. 

Or  els  of  that  noble  clerke  of  Almayne,  whiche  ]ite floured, 
called  Agricola  :  whose  worke  preparetli  inuent.oii  tellyngo 
the  places  from  wliens  an  argumente,  for  the  profe  of  any 
raatere  maye  be  taken  with  lyttell  studye. 


Sir  T.  Elnol.  The  Gove. 


r,  b.i,  c.n. 


PLO 

Tho  n\irnl)er3  all  of  heardes,  vnto  the  citie  came  wiih 
To  Kyn'g  Latinu3  court,  and  brought  in  sight  the  hodics 


And  when  they  weare  wel  charged  with  wine,  at  the  sonne 
rising  theye  set  garlandes  of  flowers  vpon  their  headds,  & 
mounted  into  galleis,  nor  onely  with  hope  of  victory,  but 
■with  a  triuphe  made  before  hand. 

Brende.   Quinius  Curlius,  fol.  CI. 

He  was  in  the  pryme  flower  of  his  youth,  &  through  other 
men's  fi^are  fled  away  eraonges  those  horsemen,  which  were 
amazed  at  Philoras  torments.— /rf.  /*.  fol.  147. 
Thou  barrine  ground,  whom  Winter's  wrath  hath  wasted, 

Art  made  a  mirrour  to  behold  my  plight : 
■\Vliilome  thy  fresh  Spring ;?owr' J,  and  after  hasted 

Tliy  summer  prowde  with  daffodillies  dight. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  January. 
The  one  was  in  her  fiow'ring  age, 

The  other  to  too  old ; 
The  first  with  beautie  did  allure, 

The  latter  with  her  goXi..— Warner.  Albion's  Eng.  b.  ii. 
immortal  Amarant,  a.fiour  which  once 
In  I'aradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 
Began  to  bloom,  but  soon  for  Man's  offence 
To  Heav'n  remov'd  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows. 
And /oar.'  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
The  young  men,  the  flower  and  manhood  in  generall  of 
the  cittie,  he  [Tarquin]  wrought  and  won  to  himself  with 
gifts  :  and  so  partly  with  raising  slanders  upon  the  King  in 
all  places  and  charging  upon  him  odious  crimes,  he  grew 
very  great  and  mightie. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  33. 
And  other  whiles  vaine  toyes  she  would  devize. 

As  her  fantasticke  wit  did  most  delight : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  necke,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
No  more  shall  trenching  warre  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowrels  with  the  armed  hoofes 
Of  hostile  paces,— SAuA-es.  1  PI.  Hen.  IF.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
But  then  note,  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread 
the  spirits  so  smooth,  as  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink 
dead,  which  ought  to  have  a  litaeflowring. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  a.  oi^.. 
■VMiilonie  I  usde  (as  thou  right  well  dost  know) 

My  little  flocke  on  westerne  downs  to  keep. 
Not  far  from  whence,  Sabrinaes  streame  doth  flow; 
And/oiDriebancks  with  silver  liquor  steepe. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 

What  sweet  delight  a  quiet  life  aflfords, 

And  what  it  is  to  be  from  bondage  free, 
Far  from  the  madding  worldling's  hoarse  discords, 

Sweet  flow  rij  place,  1  first  did  learn  of  thee. 

Drummond,  son.  19. 

As  boys  on  holydays  let  loose  to  play, 
Lay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way  ; 
Then  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 
Some  silly  cit  in  herflowcr'd  foolish  dress. 

Bnjden.  An  Essay  Ujjon  Satire. 
Then  party-colour'd  powers  of  v/hite  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head  : 
This  done,  she  sang  and  carol'd  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  Angels  might  rejoice  to  hear. 

Id.  Palumon  Sj  Arcite. 
Sweet  Muse,  who  lov'st  the  virgin  Spring, 
Hither  thy  smmy  flow' rets  hiing. 
And  let  thy  richest  chaplet  shed 


fragrance  round  my  Lamia's  head. 


Fran 


Ho. 


Ode  20. 


!  Sleep, 


FLOYT. 

I'Lo'VTfNG 


FLU 

i.  p.  FluHng,  playing  on  ihajlule. 
See  Fi.uTE. 


;  all  the  day, 
;  moneth  of  May. 
Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  ^ 


'\  Vr.  Fluclue 
\tiiart;  Sp.F/i 
J  Fluctuate,  fi'C 


>fFame,\>.  iii. 

r;    It.  Flut- 

uctuar;  Lat. 

ivorafluctus,  a 


FLU'CTUATE,  v. 

Flu'ctuant. 

Fluctua'tion. 
wave,  (  fluere,  to  flow.) 

To  flow  or  lloat,  to  and  fro ;  to  have  the  motion 
or  action  of  a  wave ;  to  waver ;  to  be  unsteady, 
inconstant,  unsettled,  irresolute,  undecided,  unde- 
termined. 

The  Tempter 

New  parts  puts  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd, 

Flnctuats  disturb'd,  yet  comely  and  in  act 

Kais'd,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

[The  Papists]  leave  her  [the  Church  of  Christ]  to  be  driven 
about  with  the  whirlpools  of  a  fluctuating  conscience,  or  to 
be  toss'd  with  the  hurricanes  of  tentations,  and  at  last  to 
suffer  shipwreck.— GooditiM.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  11». 

The  first  describeth  the  times  of  the  militant  church, 
whether  it  be  fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah ;  or  movable,  as 
the  ark  in  the  Wilderness;  or  at  rest,  as  the  ark  in  the 
Temple ;  that  is,  the  state  of  the  Church  in  persucutiou,  in 
remove,  and  in  peace. — Bacon.  Of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

The  fluciuallon  or  pensility  of  the  bowels,  from  the  agita- 
tion of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  winde  gathered 
about  the  diaphr.igma,  are  alike ;  therefore  such  as  arc 
troubled  with  the  hypochondriaque  wind,  doe  often  dream 
of  navigations,  and  agitations  upon  the  waters. 

Id.  Ib.bijG.  fTa/s,  b.iv.  c.  1. 

So  sounds,  so  fluctuates,  the  troubled  sea 

As  the  expiring  tempest  plows  its  w. 
King.  Rufliii 


FLU 

Of  which,  as  long,  as  both  the  grace  and  powro 
His  person  entertainde  ;  she  lou'd  the  man  ; 
And  (at  t\ie  fluents  of  the  ocean 
Nere  earth's  e.\treame  bounds)  dwelt  with  him. 

Chapman.  A  Hymne  to  Venus, 

He  is  conceited  to  have  a  voluble  and  smart  fluenee  of 

tongue. — Milton.  Animad.  uponihe Remonstrants' Def.  Fref. 

Wc  know  that  S.  W.  hath  s'^ai  fluency  in  the  declamatory 
style,  and  that  Henry  VIIL  was  no  saint. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 


Mountague.  Devoule  Essayes,  Treat.  2.  s.  2. 
The  fluenlness,  and  consistcncie  of  time  has  rot  this  incon- 
venience, to  deny  us  the  taking  a  dimention  of  it. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  Treat.  12.  s.  3. 

Yet  is  it  [the  sea]  not  capable  (being  a  \\q,mi.fluible  body) 
in  the  greatest  depth  and  widcnesse  of  such  eleuations  as  we 
see  in  high  inountaynous  regions. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  v.  c.  13. 

While  the  humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  more  fluid  than  it 
was  before,  and  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more,  until 
it  be  dried  up  and  consumed. — Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  68. 

To  this  he  [Boyle]  adds  a  close  history  of  fluidity  and  firm- 
ness, which  tends  mightily  to  the  elucidating  of  those  useful 
doctrines.- G/ainiK,  Ess.  3. 

I  knew  him  well,  he  was  sagacious,  cunning. 

Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  councils. 

But  a  cold,  unactive  I 


Bou 


The  Fair  Penitent,  Act  ii. 


■  the  Favourite. 

Teach  me  how  I  came  by  such  an  opinion  of  worth  and 
virtue ;  what  it  is  which  at  one  time  raises  it  so  high,  and 
at  another  time  reduces  it  to  nothing;  how  these  disturb- 
ances and  fluctuations  happen. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  iii.  s.  2. 

Wanting  those  principles,  discoverable  only  by  Revelation, 
which  teaches  man's  true  end.  and  which  excites  his  en- 
deavours to  the  attainment  of  it,  human  knowled'^-c  only 
fluctuates  in  tlie  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart,  where 
peace  of  mind  is  engendered. 

Warburion.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  32. 

The  excentricities,  it  is  true,  will  still  v.iry,  but  too  slowly, 
and  to  so  small  an  extent,  as  to  produce  no  inconveniency 
from  fluctuation  of  temperature  and  season. 

Paley.  Natuial  Tlieology,  c.  23. 

FLUE.  Of  unknown  etymology.  Phaer  renders 
Concha  by  this  word. 

Peijge,  "  Flew, — a  narrow  outlet  for  smoke,  to 
iiioi'oase  tho  draft  of  air,"  ( North. ) 

Grose,  "  Flue, — the  coping  uf  a  gable  or  end 
wall  of  a  house.     Norf." 

llim  Tryton  combrous  bare,  that  galeon  blew  withwhelkid 


T.ast  night,  when  after  many  a  hca' 
And  many  a  painful  thought,  the  G 
Insensible  and  soft,  had  stole  upon  me  ; 
Methought  I  found  me  by  a  murm'ring  brook, 
Reclin'd  at  ease  upon  ihefluw'ry  margin. 

Ilowe.  Ulysses,  Act  iii. 

lletir'd 

To  secret  winding/ower-en«'oi)PH  bowers, 

Par  from  the  dull  impertinence  of  man.— Thomson.  Spring. 

In  King  Charles's  collection  was  aminiature  in  oil  of  this 

Queene  [Mary]  by  Antonio  More,  painted  on  a  round  gold 

plate,  in  blue  flowered  velvet  and  gold  tissue  with  sleeves 

of  fur,  two  red  roses  and  a  pair  of  gloves  in  her  hand. 

Waljiole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  C. 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flow'r,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fost'ring  sun. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 
Return,  celestial  Muse ! 
By  whose  bright  fingers  o'er  my  infant  head, 
Lull'd  with  immortal  symphony,  were  spread 
Fresh  bays  and  flow'rets  of  a  thousiuid  hues. 

Jones.  The  Muse  Recalled. 

It  is  the  flowery  species,  so  remarkable  for  its  weakness 

and  momentary  duration,  that  gives  us  the  liveliest  idea  ol 

beauty  and  elegance.— 5ur*<>.  On  theSublimeand  Beautiful 


a  Trvton  combrous  bare 
shell. 

ose  wrinckly  wreathed  flu 

outyell.  Pill 
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d  fearful  shril  in  seas 
Virgin,  .^neidos,  b.  x. 
ragged  city  of  Leicester, 
large  and  pleasantly  situated,  but  despicably  built,  y«^  chimney 
flues,  like  so  many  smith's  forges. — Erclyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

FLU'ENT,  ailj.  \        From    Ftueiis,    entis,    the 

Fi.i'knt,  n.  pres.  part,  of  the  'La.t.Fluere; 

Fi.u'encr.  A.S.  Flowaii,  to  flow,  (qv. ) 

Flu'encv.  Moving,  passing  on,  like  a 

Fu'ently.  flood  or  stream  of  water; 

Flu'entnes.s.  ^  current,    transient,    transi- 

Flu'ible.  torj'. 

Fi.u'iD,  n.  Fliiencc,    fluenctj,    fluent, 

P'l.u'iD,  ailj.  and  Jiucntli/,  are  applied  (in 

Ft.L'iniTV.  general)  met to  a  Jloiv  or 

Flu'idness.  J   course  of  style  in  writing  or 

speaking,  (sc.)  an  affluence,  copiousness,  readiness 

of  speech,  without  hesitation  in  delivery. 

And  worse  those  haughty  threat'nings  they  abhor. 
With  fame,  from  Brescia's  ancient  fighters  brought; 

Vaine  fame,  the  people's  trusted  orator  ; 

Whose  speech  (too  fluent)  their  mistakes  has  wrought. 
Bavenant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Such  an  extraction  Daniel  counselled  the  King  to  draw  out 
J  of  his  perish.able  felicity,  and  by  this  method,  while  the  mat- 
ter of  worldly  goods  remaineth  fluent  and  transitory,  there 
may  be  great  utility  derived  even  from  the  consideration  of 
!  these  qualities.— jVoKN/nj/Mc.  Bevoute  Ess.  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 


Upborne 

By  frothy  billowes  thousands  float  the  stream 
In  combrous  mail,  with  love  of  further  shore  ; 
Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  sed'lous  strive 
To  cut  the  outrageous /««!«.  /.  Philips.  Blenheim 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  in  order  to  follow  him  in 
his  quadratures,  they  must  find  fluents  from  fluxions  ;  and 
in  order  to  this,  they  must  know  to  find  fluxions  from 
fluents ;  and  in  order  to  find  fluxions,  they  must  first  know 
what  fluxions  are. — Berkeley.  The  Analyst,  §  47. 

We  reason  with  such  fluency  and  fire. 

The  beaux  we  baffle,  and  the  learned  tire, 

Ag.iinst  her  Prelates  plead  the  Church's  cause. 

And  from  our  Judges  vindicate  the  Laws. 

I'ickel.  Epist.  from  a  Lady  to  a  Gent,  at  Avignon. 

The  truth  is,  ho  [Edmund  Bunney]  was  the  most  fluid 
preacher  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  he  seldom  or 
>iever  studied  for  what  he  was  to  deliver,  but  would  preach 
and  pray  extempore. — Wood.  Atlienie  Oxon. 

He  ought  to  treat  of  the  effects  of  different  sorts  of  alimen- 
tary substances  upon  the  fluids  and  solids  of  a  human  body. 
Arbuthnot.  On  Aliments,  Introd. 


For  the 
ably  to  les 
thofluidii 


ined. 


may  be  corpuscles  of  such  a  nature  as  consider - 
n  tliat  agitation  of  the  minute  parts  by  which 
of  liquors  and  the  warmth  of  other  bodies,  are 
—Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  750. 


It  may  be  doubted  whetlier  in  case  water  be  not/«id  upon 
theaccount  ofacongenitemotion  in  the  corpuscles  it  consists 
of,  its  fluidness  may  not  proceed  from  the  agitation  of  the 
ambient  air,  either  immediately  contiguous  to  the  surface, 
or  communicating  its  agitation  to  the  water  by  propafi:ation 
of  its  impulse,  through  the  vessel],  that  interposes  betwixt 
them.— W.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  571. 

Meditation  is  that  that  doth  take  away  the  darkness  of  the 
understanding ;  and  then  for  ihe  fluidness  of  the  understand- 
ing, because  it  is  apt  to  spring  from  one  thing  to  another: 
Meditation  in  its  very  nature  is  the  fixing  of  it. 

Bates.  On  Divine  Meditation,  c.  4. 

Vain  is  the  flow'ry  verse,  when  reasoning  sage 

And  sober  precept  fill  the  studious  page  ; 

Enough  if  there  the/HOH(  numbers  please, 

With  native  clearness,  and  instructive  ease. 

Mason.  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

I  could  indeed  more  patiently  bear  to  be  accused  of  want- 
ing genius,  fluency,  or  elegance,  than  of  wanting  diligence  in 
the  exercise  of  that  oflice  to  which  your  authority  hath  called 
me. — Louth.  Lectures,  by  Gregory,  vol.  i.  Lect.  1. 

For  the  dragoons,  a  wordy  race. 

Not  burthen'd  with  religious  grace, 

Hipokc  fluently  the  sutler's  lont;ue.— Cooper.  Ver-Verf,  c.  3. 

The  second  supposition  is,  that  the  earth  being  a  mixed 
mass  somevrhat  fluid,  took  as  it  might  do.  its  present  form, 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  and 
its  rotatory  motion.— Pa/ej/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

Were  i 
glee  of  it 

The  grand  importance  of  this  dissolving  power,  the  great 
office  indeed  of  fire  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  keeping 
things  in  a  state  of  solution,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  state  ot flui- 
dity.—Id.  lb. 

FLU. VIE.  Lye  has  "  A.S.  Flum,flumen;  "  La- 
combe,  "  Flui.r,  flume,  riviere ;  "  flumen,  horn  the 
verb  fluere;   A.S.  Flcw-an,  to  flow, 

A  stream,  a  river. 


FLU 

And  al  tlie  cuntre  of  Judee  wente  out  to  liim.  and  alle 
men  of  Jerusalem,  and  tliei  weren  baptisid  of  liim  in  the 
fium  Joi-dan.  and  knowlecchiden  her  svnnes. 

IVicllf.  Mark,  c.  1. 

FLU'.MMER  Y.    Probably  a  corruption  of  Frit- 
maitii,  (qv.)     Applied,  (met.)  to — 
Fulsome  flattery,  or  obsequiousness. 

I  allow  of  orange  and  hutter-milk  possets,  of  roasted 
apples, /ammcr;/,  or  any  other  light  and  cooling  thing  they 
call  toi-.—Bui/le'  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  590. 

The  fifth  book  of  pease-porridge ;  under  which  are  in- 
cluded, fiumetary,  water-gruel,  milk-porridge,  rice-milk, 
flumary,  stir-about,  and  the  like.— A' i'njr.  Art  of  Cookery. 

FLU'RR  Y,  V.  \     Perhaps  a  corruption  oiFlut- 
Flu'rry,  n.        iter,  (qv.)  A.  S.  Flotcran,fluc- 

tiiare..  vnlitare,  leviter  et  frequenter  movere  ; 
To  ivo.ver,  to  move  lightly  and  inconstantly ;  to 

agitate,  to  toss. 
We  therefore  trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 

and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden 

Jltirry  from  the  North.— 5k-;/(.  J  Voyage  lo  Lilliimt. 
But  Fortune,  not  minding  her  ladyship's  thunder, 
And  wiping  her  forehead,  cry'd  "  well  may  you  wonder 
To  see  me  thus  fiurry'd."—E.  Moore.  Envy  %  Fortune. 

We  were  at  first  quite /^(rrirf  and  confounded  with  the 
hurry  in  the  garrison,  the  perpetual  noise  of  cannon,  and  the 
reports  of  the  soldiers  going  through  their  firing  exercise. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  29. 

Thev  are  so  very  noisy  and  impatient  till  the  shew  [the 
bull-liiht]  begins,  and  in  such  a  violent  commotion  while  it 
lasts,  that  one  is  kept  in  perpetuall  alarm  Kni  flurry  of  spi- 
rits for  the  first  or  second  time  of  assisting  at  this  diversion. 
Id.  lb.  Let.  10. 

FLUSH,  V.    -\       See  Flood. 

Fi.tsii,  H.         I       Ger.7'7i(;s).«(,  toflo'.v;^«ss,  a 

Fi.i -ill.  Off/'.       ("flood. 

Fii  '■JiiiNG,  n.  )  To  floic, — to  come  or  rush  on 
as  a  tl'<i<!.  rapidly,  violently;  Xo  overflow ; — to  have 
or  irivo  a  quick  or  sudden  itiotion,  to  rush,  to  start ; 
to  fl  'W,  as  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
and  thus,  to  give  a  bloom  or  redness ;  to  redden  ; 
10  give  a  warmth,  to  warm,  to  animate. 


But  while  he  and  his  companie  like  greedy  wolfes  were 
sekviig  after  their  prave,  the  wynde  rose  highe  and  a  great 
tempestuous  rage  and  furious  storm  sodaynely  ftusshed 
and  drowned  xii.of  his  great  shippes. — Hall. Hen. IV. zth.  I. 

And  all  her  vitall  powres,  with  motion  nimble 
To  succour  it  [her  heart)  themselves  gan  there  assemble; 
That  by  the  swift  recourse  of flualiing  blood 

Kight  plaine  appear'd,  though  she  it  would  dissemble, 
And  fayned  still  her  former  angry  mood. 
Thinking  to  hide  the  depth  by  troubling  of  the  flood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
As  when  a  faulcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 

Flowne  at  a  flush  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke, 

The  trembling  foule  dismay'd  with  dreadful  sight 

Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtooke. 

Doe  hide  themselves  from  her  astoriyng  looke 

Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  about. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  2. 
There  is  Christ's  body  indeed  now,  and  some  few  bodies 
else.  Elias.  and  Moses,  and  Enoch,  who  perhaps  are  there 
now  in  their  bodies  :  but  the  shoal  and  the/«s7j  of  mankind, 
whom  all  the  things  there  are  prepared  for,  and  prepared 
fr.im  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they  shall  not  come  into  it 
till  after  the  Resurrection. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt,  iii.  p.  112. 

Now  the  time  \3  flush, 

A\'hen  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong 
Cries  (of  it  selfej  no  more. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  .ithens.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Many  hot  inrodes 

They  make  in  Italy,  the  borders  maritime 
Lacke  blood  to  thinke  on't  znd  flush  youth  reuolt. 

Id.  Anlony  S,-  Cleopatra,  Acti.  sc.  4. 

It  was  not  iiroperly  a  passion,  which  is  a  subitaneous 

flushing :  indeed  that  of  his  adultery  was  from  such  z  flush 

of  passion  :  but  this  of  Uriah's  murder  was  a  more  continued 

distemper,  sedately  stirred,  and  retained  and  considered  of 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.  p.  163. 

But  in  a  man  that  there  is  a  ssTnpathy  and  fellow  moving 
of  the  body,  together  with  the  motions  of  the  passions,  may 
be  proved  ty  the  pale  colour,  the  K&  flushing  of  the  face,  the 
tremblinff  of  the  joynts,  and  panting  and  leaping  of  the 
heart  in  fear  and  mget.— Holland.  Plularcli,  p.  63. 

Afterwards  in  the  progress  of  the  dispute  as  men  are  apt 

especially  when  flushed  with  victory  to  grow  both  warmer 

and  bolder,  he  [St.  Austin]  ventured  to  proceed  further,  and 

to  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  any  baptism  -ffss  good  by 

VOL,  I. 
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whomsoever  administered  in  the  form  of  words,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Walcrland.  Works,  vol.  X.  p.  149. 
And  as  he  view'd  her  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity,  wept  at  once  : 
Confus'd  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears 
Her  rising  beauties  flushed  a  higher  bloom. 

Thamson.  .Autumn. 
Rod.  A  burning  purple  flushes  o'er  my  face. 

Howe.  The  Royal  Convert,  Act  v. 

Molh.  Is  tills  your  game?    I  would  not  give  sixpence  for 

it !     What,  you  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money ;  no,  no, 

country  ladies  are  not  soflu.ih  of  it. 


Vanbu 


The  Provoked  Husband,  Act  i 


The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being  depraved, 
are  pains  in  the  stomach  many  hours  after  repast,  sickness, 
hickup,  vomiting,  a  flushing  in  the  countenance,  foulness  of 
the  tongue.— v-(r««;/ino(.  Of  Aliments,  c.  I.  Prop.  2. 

Clodius,  flushed  with  this  victory,  set  fire  with  his  own 
hands  to  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs ;  where  the  books  of  the 
Censors  and  the  public  registers  of  the  city  were  kept,  which 
were  all  cousum'd  with  the  fabrick  itself. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  5. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 

But  all  the  blooming/«sA  of  life  is  fled. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 

FLU'STER,  f.  )       Probably   a   corruption  of 
Flu'ster,  n.        )  Flush  .•    in   its   consequential 

usage, — 

To  warm,  to  animate  ;  to   heat ;  and  thus,   to 

intoxicate  ;  to  confuse  or  throw  into  confusion  ;  to 

bluster,  to  bustle. 

Three  else  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirites. 

(That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance. 

The  very  elements  of  this  warrelike  isle,) 

Haue  I  to  mg^Ufluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 

And  they  watch  too. — Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

The  Apostle  seems  here  most  peculiarly  to  have  directed 
this  encomium  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  defiance  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  his  time,  the  fluslring  vain-glorious  Greeks,  who 
pretended  so  much  to  magnify,  and  even  adore  the  wisdom 
they  professed.— 5okM,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  G. 

But  when  Caska  adds  to  his  natural  impudence  t\\e  fluster 
of  a  bottle,  that  which  fools  called  fire  when  he  was  sober,  all 
men  abhor  as  outrage  when  he  is  drunk. — Taller,  No.  252. 

Being  plied  with  two  or  three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of 
difi"erent  wines,  equally  delicious,  and  a  little  vexed  with  this 
fantastic  treat,  he  pretended  to  grow  flusired.  and  gave  the 
Barmecide  a  good  box  on  the  ear,  but  immediately  recover- 
ing himself.  Sir,  says  he,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons, 
hut  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  quat- 
relsome  in  my  (inn]i,~Guardian,  No.  162. 

AVhen  full  of  zeal  and  Aristotle, 

And  flustred  by  the  second  bottle. 

He  taught  the  orator  to  speak 

His  periods  in  corrector  Greek. — Cawthorn.  Antiquarians. 

The  parish  need  not  to  have  been  in  such  Sl  fluster  with 
Molly.  You  might  have  told  them,  child,  your  grandmother 
wore' better  things  new  out  of  the  shop. 

Fielding.  History  of  a  Foundling,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

FLUTE,  V.  ^  Written  by  Chaucer,  F!o!/t,{qv.) 
Flute,  ;j.  \  Dat.Flm/ten.fliiyte;  Vr.Fkider, 
Flu'ting,  n.  J  flenii  ,■  It.  Fl'nnfo  ;  Sp.  Flavta ; 
Low  Lat.  Flauta.  The  Dut.  F^^pr  (says  Junius) 
is,  Tibicen,  tibiam  wflans,  whom  for  this  reason 
they  also  called  flalo'r,  a  flando  ,•  the  Fr.  Flute  is 
foiiued  thus  bj  Jlemge,  Flaic,Jiatim,  flaiuo,fla- 
tuto,  fjaluiire.'flaiitare 

To  fliiti  — is  tibiam  inflate ,  to  blow  info  a  pipe. 
To  flnt,    (m  aichiteoture)— to  form  hollows  re- 
s'mblui,  th    hollon  01  concaMtv  of  a  pipe,  when 


Haiti  II'    I  oiajii,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  131. 
The  hob},  sagbut  deep,  lecordei   and  the  flute  : 
Even  from  the  shrillest  shaum  unto  the  cornamutc. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  S.4. 

.\non  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
01  flutes  and  soft  recorders.— .1/i7/o«.  Par.  Lost,  b.i. 
The  oars  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the 
sound  of  musick,  o{ flutes,  howboys,  citherns,  viols,  and  such 
other  instruments  as  they  played  upon  in  the  barge. 

Nortti.  Plutarch,  p.  763, 
U  fluted,  with  as  many  as  the  Ionic,  half  as  deep  as  large  ; 
the  listel  or  space  between  the  grooves,  a  third  of  the  depth ; 
yet  not  so  precisely,  but  that  according  to  the  compass  and 
station  of  the  column  the/«(cs  may  be  augmented  to  thirty 
and  above.— JSre/yn,  Of  Arcliitects  ,§•  ArclUleciurc, 
817 
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The  caulicula,  the  bellor  burst  under  the  leaves  resembling 
Callimachus'a  basket  under  which  they  are  carv'd,  fall 
exactly  with  the  hollow  oC  the  flutings. 

Evelyn.  Of  Architects  §*  Arc/iitccture, 
If  a  stage  player,  be  it  a  man  or  woman,  a  charioteer,  gla- 
diator, race-runner,  a  fencer,  apracticer  of  Olympian  games, 
a  flute-player,  a  fidler,  a  harper,  a  dancer,  an  alehouse- 
keeper,  come  to  turn  Christian ;  either  let  him  give  over 
these  professions,  or  else  be  rejected. 

Prynne.  Hisirio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vii.  sc.  3. 
The  breathing/«(i;'i  soft  notes  are  heard  around. 
And  the  shrill  trumpets  mix  their  silver  sound. 

Pope.  January  ^-  May. 
From  yon  high  clifl'  I  plunge  into  the  main  ; 
Take  the  last  present  of  thy  dying  swain  : 
And  cease  my  silent  .^«/e,  the  sweet  Jlanalian  strain. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  S. 

A  Faun  before  me  stood  ; 

A  flute  he  held,  which,  as  he  softly  blew. 
The  feather'd  warblers  to  the  sound  he  drew ; 
Then  to  my  hand  the  precious  gift  consign'd. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Arcadia. 

FLU'TTER,  V.  ^       A.  S.  Flcieran ,  Dut.  Vied- 

Fll'tter,  h.         V  deren  ,■    Gcr.  Flatteren,  flut- 

Flu'ttering.       j  tercii;  Sw.Ftadra.    Volitare, 

leviter  et  frequenter  movere,  palpitare ;  to  fly  or 

flit,  to  move  lightly  .and  frequently.    A  frequenta- 

ti\e  from  the  A.  S.  Flow-an,  to  flow  or  float. 

To  move  as  any  thin^,^oa?i«/7,  when  shaken  by 
the  w  ind  ;  and  thus,  to  shake  quickly  ;  to  vibrate  ; 
(met.)  to  be  unsteady  or  inconstant ;  to  waver  in 
uncertainty.     See  To  Fhkrv. 
Vain-glorious  man,  when  flullering  wind  does  blow 
In  his  light  winges,  is  lifted  up  to  skie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Suddenly  an  innumerable  flight 

Of  h.irmefull  fowles  about  them  fluttering  cride. 
And  with  their  wicked  winges  tliem  ofte  did  smight, 
Aud  sore  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Answ.  Set  the  grave  councils  up  upon  their  shelves  again, 
and  string  them  hard,  lest  their  various  and  janglingopinions 
put  their  leaves  into  ?i  flutter. 

Milton.  Auimad.  upon  Remonstrants'  Dffince. 
Naples,  1645.  This  place  [a  labyrinth  under  ground]  is  so 
haunted  withbattsthat  their  perpetual  ./lii/Zfiiny  endangered 
the  putting  out  our  linkes.~£cc/(/n.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

I  m.iy  be  applauded  by  the  lookers  on,  as  brave  and  full 
of  fortitude:  when  the  bates  and  flulterings  of  a  conscience 
within  shall  blow  up  coles,  and  kindle  nothing  but  flames 
that  shall  consume  mee.—Fellliam,  pt.  i.  Ees.  il. 


Our  thoughts  are  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  flutters  the 
more  because  of  its  confinement,  so  our  thoughts  are  apt  to 
run  strayingly  out  when  we  confine  them  to  such  a  duty 
as  this  [divine  meditation]  is. 

Bates.  On  DUiiii  Meditation,  c.  3. 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpye  hight. 

Majestically  stalk ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All/a«<?r,  pride  and  talk.  Pope.  Artemisia. 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Thro'  life's  more  cultur'd  walks  and  charm  the  way, 
These,  far  dispers'd,  on  tim'rous  pinions  fiy. 
To  sport  und  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

Goldsmitli,  The  Traveller. 
Ev'n  now  thou  'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fl/dtering  crowd  ; 
And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad. 
To  join  the  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 

Byron.  To  a  Youthful  Friend. 
She  stay'd  to  hear  the  mourner  sing, 

The  rest,  to  nature  true, 
The  flutter  of  the  gayer  wing, 
The  vacant  song  pursue.  Lovihond.  Stanzas. 


FLUX,  V. 
Flu.x,  n. 
Flux,  adj. 
Flu.xa'tion. 
Flu'.xidle. 
Fluxibi'lity. 
Fluxi'lity. 
Flu'xion. 
Flu'xion.^ry. 
Flu'xionist. 
Flu'.xive. 
Flu'xure. 
ence,  a  concourse. 


Flux  (the  disease)  is  some- 
times in  our  oldauthors  written 
flix,  (qv. )  Lat.  FLux-us,  frc^a 
'flaerc,fluxurn,  to  flow. 

To  flux,  is  to  reduce  from  a 
solid  to  Si  fluid  or  liquid  state  , 
and  thus,  to  melt ;  also,  to  pass 
out,  clear  or  cleanse  out,  to 
purge. 

Flux,  the  noun,  is  a  flowing 
(awav;)  an  issue  or  passage; 
a  flowing  (togethpr,)  a  conflu- 


And  wennc  ich  dranke  late 
■  of  a  foul  mouth,  wel  fj  f  dayes  al 
Piers  Plouhn 


Ich  have  nflu 

And  fcndede  hem  fro  foul  uveles.  fevers  wdflu. 


FLU 

And  lo  a  womman  that  hoilde  a  blodi  Jlix  twelve  yeer 
ndWhede  bilij-nde  &  touchide  the  hemme  of  his  cloth. 

U'ictif.  Mali-,  c.  9. 

The  28th,  [Jan.  1595.]  at  four  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning, 
our  General,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  departed  this  life,  hauing 
bene  extremely  sicke  of  the  fiiae,  which  began  the  night 
before  to  stop  on  him.— Hackluijl.  I'oyaQas,  vol.  lu.  p.  588. 

For  in  the  iivght  they  could  suffre  no  thynge  on  them, 
»nd  so  slept  all'naked,  and  in  the  moriiyng  colde  toke  them 
or  they  were  ware,  and  that  caste  them  into  feuers  and 
/Jv-res  without  remedy ;  and  as  well  dyed  great  men  as  meane 
people.— Bernsis.  Froissart.  Croni/cle,  vol.  ii.  c.  103. 

Some  faine  that  these  should  be  the  cataracts  of  heauen, 
which  were  all  opened  at  Noe's  flood.  But  I  think  them 
rather  to  be  such  fluxions  and  eruptions  as  Aristotle,  In  his 
booke  de  Mundo,  saith  to  chance  in  the  sea. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.ii.  p.  21. 

Surelv,  that  God  is  merciful],  that  will  admit  ofences  to 
be  expiated  by  the  sigh,  and.  fluxed  eyes. 

Feliham,  pt.  i.  Res.  SO. 

The  next  year  was  calamitous,  bringing  strange  fluxes 
upon  men,  and  murrain  upon  cattle. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 


flux  of  waters. 
\c  Pilgrim,  Act  iii.  SC.4. 
of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  together  with  the 


FLY 

Our  argument  for  such  a  translation  is  the  jJai  nature  of 
living  languages. 

Ahp.Newcomie.  Ess.  Translation  of  fhe  Bible,  i- 2Z3. 

Why  humour  (as  'tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it, 
To  be  a  quality  of  air  or  water, 
And  in  itself  holds  these  two  properties, 
Moisture  and /«.rure. 

Fielding.  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  No.  55. 


FLY,  V. 

Flt,  n. 

Flv'er. 

Fi.y'ixo, 

distinguished 


}A.S. 
Dut.  F: 
Flyga. 


A  Lovefs  Co 
:av  a  whit, 


sluixt, 


1.  Ontel.  'lis  not  the  wind. 
Beaum.  %•  Flelch 

The  .       ..        -_ 

Sloicks,  do  say,  that  the  matter  is  variable,  mutable,  altera 
ble,  eLvafluxi'hte,  all  wholly  thorow  the  universall  world. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  666. 

But  the  evening  deawes  cause  them  [pearles]  to  be  soft 
t.-aifluxible.—Id.  Ammianus,  p.  238. 

For  the/u.TiJi/i'i// of  human  nature  is  so  great,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  errors  should  have  crept  in,  the  ways  being  so 
many ;  but  it  is  a  great  wonder  of  God  that  none  should  ever 
creep  in. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  693. 

The  dog  hath  need  of  no  such  testimony  of  logicians,  for 
false  it  is  and  counterfeit,  because  it  is  the  smell  of  itself  and 
sceut  of  the  nose,  which  by  the  tract  of  the  foot  and  the 
fluxion  of  the  odour  coming  from  the  beast,  sheweth  him 
which  way  it  ied.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  7SS. 

And  this  is  wrought  the  rather,  by  means  of  those;7aiion5 
which  rest  upon  waters,  looking-glasses,  or  any  such  mirrors 
by  way  of  repercussion. — Id.  lb.  p.  bdi. 

Their  arguments  are  as  fiuxiie  as  liquor  spilt  upon  a 

table  ;  which  with  your  fiuger  you  may  draine  as  you  will. 

B.Jo. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  \\f:T  flv.r.i'e  ey 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear. 

SItakespea 
Longer  from  tears  that  could  not 
Whose  influence  [heaven's]  on  every  lower  source. 
From  the  swoXn  fluxure  of  the  clouds  doth  shake 
A  rank  impostume  upon  every  lake. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars. 
'Twas  he  that  gave  our  Senate  purges, 
Andy?uj^  the  House  of  many  a  burgess. 

HudHraa,  pt.ii.  c.  1. 
:  as  he  stood, 
i  the /uj- of  blood. 
Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
They  [the  Siamese]  believe  a  continual  fluxation  and 
transmigration  ot  souls  from  eternity. 

Leslie.  Short  Method  with  the  Deists. 
Our  experiments  seem  to  teach,  that  the  supposed  aver- 
sion of  nature  to  a  vacmm  is  but  accidental,  or  in  conse- 
quence, partly  of  the  weight  and  fluidity,  oral  le:i$t.fluxility 
of  the  bodies  here  below. — Bogle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

"Whereas,  quantities  generated  in  equal  times  are  greater 
or  lesser  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  velocity  wherewith 
they  increase  and  are  generated ; — a  method  hath  been  found 
to  determine  quantities  from  the  velocities  of  their  genera- 
ting motions  ;  and  such  velocities  are  called  fluxions  :  and 
the  quantities  generated  are  called  flowing  quantities. 

Berkeley.  The  Analyst,  §3, 
Even  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that  you  may  apply  the  rules 
Of  the/uiionar/;  method.— W.  lb.  §  32. 

Qu.  43.  Whether  an  algehnLKt,  fluctionisi,  geometrician, 
or  demonstrator  of  any  kind  can  expect  indulgence  for  ob- 
scure principles  or  incorrect  reasonings.— Id.  26. 
Habit  so  foul !  there  is,  in  short, 
Nothing  but  salivation  for't ! 
But  what  can  salivation  do? 
It  has  ^ieeufluxt,  and  reflust  too. 

Byrom.  Verses  on  a  Black  Bob  Wig. 

The  only  idea  probably  which  this  term  [dissolves]  raised 

in  the  reader's  mind,  was  that  of  fire  melting  metals,  resins, 

and  some  other  substances,  fluxing  ores,  running  glass,  and 

assisting  us  in  many  of  our  operations,  chvmical  or  culinary 

P.  '        "  •       ■  —     ■ 


A.  S.  Fk-an,  fleog-an  ;  volare  ; 
liegm ;  Ger.  Vliegen  ,■  Sw. 
See  Flek,  and  Flight. 
ftij  and  to  flee,  are  by_  usage 
the  former  very  commonly  imply- 
ing the  motion  of  wing:s,  the  latter  not. 

To  move,  go  or  pass  away,  quickly,  speedily ; 
with  the  speed  or  quickness  of  a  b'lrd  on  the  wing; 
to  move  or  remain,  or  cause  to  move  or  remain, 
in  the  fur,  like  a  bird ;   to  escape,  to  evade,  to 
avoid. 
And  tho  lie  was  yslowe  an  hey,  &  ne  cowthe  not  a  ligte, 
A  doun  mid  so  gret  eir  to  the  erthe  he  fel  and  pigte, 
That  al  to  peses  he  to  rof,  that  beter  hym  hadde  ybe 
Haue  bi  leued  ther  douue,  than  ylemedfor  to;!e. 

12.  Gloucester,  p.  29. 


And  f.-.i  fowles  that.(7o:ce  forth.— Piers  Plouhmn 

The  fox  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  he  don  i 
And  as  he  spake  the  word  al  sodently 
The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly. 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew 
Chaucer.  The  Non 


V  0  A 

"  Your  care,"  said  Gatiraozin,  "  is  needless ;  they  will  not 
fly ;  they  come  to  die  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign."  Such 
should  be  the  disposition  and  resolution  of  the  disciples  and 
soldiers  of  Christ. 

Bp.Horne.  Essays  §•  Thoughts  on  various  Subjects, 

On  the  forehead  he  [Holbein]  painted  nfly,  and  sent  ths 
picture  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  designed,  the  gentle- 
man struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  piece,  went  eagerly  to 
brush  OS  the  fly,  and  found  the  deceit. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

1  have  seen  a  curious  engine  compounded  of  wheels, 

screws,  and  pulleys,  whereby  a  lady  with  a  single  hair  of  her 

head  might  raise  a  stone  of  two  hundred  weight :  the  hair 

was  fast'nedto  aivheel  something  like  l\\e.  flyer  of  a  jack. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

During  our  conrse  from  TenerifTe  to  Bonavista  we  saw- 
great  numbers  otflying-flsh,  which  from  the  cabin  windows 
appear  beautiful!  beyond  imagination,  their  sides  having  the 
colour  and  brightness  of  burnished  silver. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  L  b.  i.  c.  2. 


In  teasing/y-Z/me,  dank  and  frostv  days, 
With  unctuous  liquids,  or  the  lees  of  oil, 
Rub  their  soft  skins  between  the  parted  locks. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  1. 


But  this  Neptune  his  herte  in  vayne 
Hath  upon  robberie  sette, 

The  biid  is /owe,  and  he  was  let,  I 

The  fayre  made  is  hym  escaped. — Gower.  Can-  A.  b.  v.      | 
But  I  dare  take  this  on  honde. 
If  that  she  had  wynges  two. 
She  wolde  hzweflowen  him  tho.— Id.  Ii. 
.But  to  conclude,  much  worth  in  litle  ivritte, 
The  higheit  flying  hauke  will  stoupe  at  laste. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

That  is  to  witte,  the  grounde  &  foundaclon  of  fayth, 
without  which  had  ready  before,  all  the  spiritual  coumfort 
that  any  man  maye  speake  of  can  neuer  auaUe  ?.flye. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1143. 
The  15th  we  had  leaue  to  depart  with  a  fly-boat  laden  with 
sugai  that  came  fro.n:  Sant-Thome. 

Kackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.ii.  p.  132. 

He  with  a  constant  mind 

Man's  beastliness  so  loaths,  that  flying  human  kind. 
The  black  and  darksome  nights,  the  bright  and  gladsome 

Indifferent  are  to  him,  his  hope  on  God  that  stays. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  IS. 
Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies 

Which  doe  possess  tlie  empire  of  the  aire. 
Betwixt  the  centred  earth,  and  azure  skies 

Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair. 

Spenser.  Muiopoiynos. 
With  courage  charge,  with  comeliness  retire. 

Make  good  their  ground,  and  then  relieve  their  guard, 
Withstand  tile  ent'rer,  then  pursue  the  flyer. 

New  form  their  battle.  shiii-:ng  ev'ry  ward. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 
In  vaine  the  Welsh  wild  raountaines  fence 

The  flier  from  liis  foe. 
Or  Gerneth  ca^tell,  when  as  flames 

Throughout  the  buildings  goe. 


FOAL,  r.     "\       Goth.  Fula;  A.  S.Fola,fole! 

Foal,  n.         V  Dut.  Veukn;   Ger.  FuUin;   Sw. 

Fo'alixg,  n.  J  Fole.  Ihre  thinks  from  A.  S. 
Fitian,  sequi,  to  follow;  because  ths  foal  or  fiUy 
follows  the  dam  even  more  anxiously  than  other 
animals.  It  is  not  improbably  from  Goth. Full-jan ; 
Preestes  To/e,  v.  15,423.  1  A.  S.  Fyllan ;  Dut.  VuVjm ;  Ger.  Fallen,  to  fill: 
that  with  which  (sc.  the  mare,  &c.)  Ufull  orJiUed, 
The  noun  is  applied  to — 

The  young  of  a  mare  or  ass. 


War 


Albion's  England, 


So  also  faith  is  express'd  by  coming  to  him,  which  implies 
not  so  much  a  perswasion  that  a  man's  sins  are  forgiven  by 
God,  as  a  recourse  to  him,  to  forgive  them,  as  ^  flying  to 
him  that  is  gracious,  and  chosen  by  God  on  purpose. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  76. 


■  She  knows  yo 


Cleom.  She  l 
But  warily  affe 
That  flies  the  r 


Paley. 


Theology, 


Although  it  be  scarcely  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  foun- 
tains of  this  celestial  Xile,  j-et  it  may  surely  be  allowed  us 
to  pursue  the  meanders  of  the  stream,  to  mark  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  its  waters,  and  even  to  conduct  a  few  rivulets  into 
the  adjactnt  plains. 

Louth,  Lectures,  iy  Gregory,  vol.  i.  Lee.  2. 


•lihern.  The  Spartan  Dame,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  fliers  now  a  doubtful  fight  maintain 

While  the  fleet  horse  in  squadrons  scour  the  plain.     - 

Rome.  Lucan,  b.iv. 

The  fly-kind,  if  under  that  name  we  comprehend  all  other 
flying  insects,  as  well  such  as  have  four  as  such  as  have  but 
two  wings,  of  both  which  kinds  there  are  many  subordinate 
genera,  will  be  found  in  multitude  of  species,  to  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  both  the  foremention'd  kinds. 

Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i.  p.  23 

And  if  he  hit  to  make  hisflie  right,  and  have  the  luck  t 
hit,  also,  where  there  is  store  of  trouts,  a  dark  day  and 
right  wind;  he  will  catch  such  store  of  them,  as  will  en 
courage  him  to  grow  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  art  c 
fly-making.— Walton.  Angler,  pt.  i.  c,  2.. 
S18 


The  carter  smote  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Hcit  scot,  belt  brok,  what,  spare  ye  for  the  stones! 
The  fend  (quoth  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones, 
As  ferforthly  as  ever  ye  vierefoled, 
So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholed. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  7127. 

-— —  And  fVoTn  a  tender  colt  they  take  the  knap 

.That  from  the  front  at  foaling  first  the  damme  for  loue 

doth  snap. 
Whom  now  thei  do  preuent. 

Phaer.  Virgill.  .Sneidos,  b.  iv. 


Worldely  princes  loue  fierce  stiering  coursers,  foled  euen 

purposely  for  wanes,  and  wel  broken  and  taught  thereafter. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

Reioice  thou  greatly,    O  doughter  Sion,   be  gladde,    O 

doughter  Jerusalem.     For  lo,  the  King  commeth  vnto  the, 

euen  the  ryghtuous  and  Sauyoure :  Lowlye  and  symple  is 

he,  he  rydeth  vpon  an  asse,  and  vpon  the  foale  of  an  asse. 

Bible,  1551.  Zachary,c.S. 

Of  all  the  resi 

Of  those  quic 

Was  a  poor  mule  upon  the  common  bred, 

And  from  his  foalinj  farther  never  fed. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-calfe. 

With  that  his  strong  dog,  of  no  dastard  kinde, 
(Sn-ift  as  the  fiales  conceived  by  the  winde,) 
He  set  upon  the  wolfe. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

Then  he  again,  by  way  of  irrision,  "  yee  say  verj'  true  in- 
deed, that  will  ye,  quoth  bee,  when  a  mule  shall  bring  foorth 
a  fole."  Afterwards  when  this  Galba  began  to  rebell  and 
aspire  unto  the  empire,  nothing  hartened  him  in  this  des- 
signe  of  his  so  much,  as  the  foling  of  a  mule. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  212. 


FOAM,  r.  ■\ 

F0AM,«.         V. 

Fo'ajiy.      J  ( 


A.S.  Piffin,  spuma,  fome,  froth; 
F(uman,  spumare,  to  fome  or  froth, 
(Somner. )  Chaucer  (as  Junius 
has  noticed)  writes  Vomes.  Setiger  spiimis  hume-- 
ros  notavit ;  "  The  bristled  bore  marked  with  vomes 
the  shidders  of  Hercules,"  (Boet.  Le  Cons.  lib.  iv, 
met.  7.)  Skinner  derives  from/HHn(s ;  Wachter, 
from  spuma,  detracto  sibilo. — There  seems  no  oc- 
casion to  go  farther  than  the  A.  S. 

To  throw  forth  or  emit  foam  or  froth;    (met.) 
to  rave  or  rage. 

And  lo  a  spirj-t  takith  him  and  sodeinly  he  crieth,  and 
huitlith  down,  and  to  draweth  him  with  foome. 

Wielif  Luke,  c.  9. 

And  se  a  spirite  taketh  him,  and  sodenlye  he  crieth,  and 
he  teareth  him,  that  hejoameth  agame.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Gatcoigne,  A  2>euice  of  a  Maske  for  Viscotmt 


POB 

[Tyndall]  ans-rereth  me  with  an  hySeous  exclamacion, 
and  crying  out  vpon  my  fleshlities  and  folye,  fcimeth  oute  hys 
livahe  spirituall  sentence  in  thvs  fashion. 

Sir  T.  More.    Worlces,  p.579. 
The  shores  they  leave ;  with  ships  the  seas  are  spred  ; 
Catting  the  fame,  by  tlie  blew  seas  they  swepe. 

Sicrrey.  Virjile.  ^He/J,  b.iv. 
Aye  tiie  wynde  was  in  the  sayle, 
Over  fames  they  flett  withowtyn  fayle, 
The  wethur  thera  forth  gan  swepe. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Borne.  Rilson,  V.  S. 
Bnt  fnto  Bitias  she  it  ranght  with  charge  and  he  anon 
Tlie  fomi/  bolle  of  golde  vpturnde,  and  drew  till  all  was 

gon.—Pkaer.  Virgil/.  jEneidos,  Ij.  i. 
Let  me  here  contemplate  thee 
First,  cheerfnl  bridegroom,  and  first  let  me  Bee 
How  thou  prevent'st  the  sun 
And  his  red  foaming  horses  dost  otitran. 

Donne.  Raising  of  the  Bridegroom. 
To  conclude,   the  very  foaming  channell  of  the  river, 
Btained   and   died  with  the   barbarians'  bloud,  was  even 
amazed  to  see  such  strange  and  uncouth  sights. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  76. 

— -■ Lool:  how  two  boars 

Together  side  by  side,  their  threat'ning  tusks  do  whet, 
And  with  their  gnashing  teeth  their  angry  fome  do  bite, 
Whilst  still  they  should'ring  seek  each  othere  where  to 

smite. — Drayton.  Poly-Oibion,  s.  12. 

The  warlike  chariot  turn'd  upon  the  back, 

With  the  dead  horses  in  their, traces  ty'd, 

Dra^s  their  fat  carcase  through  the  foamy  brack, 

That  drew  it  late  undauntedly  in  pride. 

Id.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  iil. 

I  should  offer  wrong 

To  her  mind's  fortitude,  sliould  I  but  ask 
How  slie  can  brook  tlie  rough  high-going  sea. 
Over  whose /oam?/  back  our  ship,  well  rigg'd 
With  hope  and  strong  assurance,  must  transport  113. ' 

Massinger.  The  Renegado,  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
Careless  in  Sabine  woods  I  stray's, 
A  grisly  foaminn  wolf  unfed, 
Met  me  unarm'd  yet  trembling  fled. 

Roscommon.  Horace,  h.i.  Ode 22. 
When  the  wind  whistles  through  the  crackling  masts. 
When  through  the  yawning  ship  the  foaming  sea 
Kowls  bubling  in  ;  then,  then,  I'll  clasp  thee  fast, 
And  in  transporting  love  forget  my  fear. 

Smith.  Phcedra  ^  HippoUltis,  Actii. 
More  pleas'd  we  are  to  see  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  streams  along  a  flowery  mead, 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents  roai-, 
Viith  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  shore. 

brydcn.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 
But  now  the  waters,  swell'd  with  heavy  rains 
And  melted  snows,  had  delug'd  all  the  plains ; 
And  loudly /oam!j?(7,  with  resistless  force, 
Had  borne  the  bridge  before  them  in  their  course. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  ix. 
Yet  let  me  choose  some  pine-topt  precipice. 
Abrupt  and  shaggy,  whence  a  foamy  stream. 
Like  Anio,  tumliling  roars. —  War  ton.  The  Enlhvsiast.1 

FOB.  Ger.  Fuppe  or  Fupsack,  saculus,  says 
SIdnner ;  but  of  these  vcords  Wachter  makes  no 
mention.     Applied  to — 

A  small  pocket ;  the  pocket  for  the  watch. 

' He  who  had  so  lately  sack'd 

The  er  emy,  had  done  the  fact. 

Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and /o6s 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs, — Hudit.  pi. ill.  c.l. 

When  a  holy  black  Swede,  the  son  of  Bob, 

With  a  saint  at  his  chin,  and  a  seal  at  his  fob. 

Shall  not  see  one  New-year's  day  in  that  year, 

Then  let  England  make  good  chear. 

Swift.  The  Windsor  Prophecy. 

FOB,  t!.  >  Ger.  Foppev,  illudere,  vel  illudendo 
Fob,  n.  f  vexare  ;  which  Wachter  thinks  de- 
rived from  Italian  speech  in  the  confines  of  the 
Alps;  and  .Skinner,  ivoxa fiahhoTe,  and  that  from 
fabulari,  to  fable,  to  tell  fables,  delusive  or  deceitfuj 
stories. 

To  delude,  to  deceive,  to  trick,  to  cheat ;  to  put 
off"  with  a  trick,  an  evasion. 


The  man,  sir,  that  when  gentlemen  are  tir'd  gives  them  a 
«oi,  [i.  e.  fob.J—ShaJcespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

2  Suit.  Pish,  pish,  widow,  y'  have  borne  me  in  hand  these 
three  months,  and  now  fob/i'd  me. 

B.  Jonsoa.  The  Widow,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  thej-  may  not  think  to  fnh  m  oil", 

Willi  the  colouralile  testimonies  of  B.  Wliitgift,  King,  Sara- 

via,  who  were  all  well  known  to  be  just  and  good  friends  to 

iay-presbitery,  as  theraselvea  are  to  Episcopacy. 

Bp,  Hall.  Answer  to  a  Calumniatory  EpisUe. 


FOE 

Ctin.  I'll  foh  him,  here's  my  hand. 

Clovj.  I  shall  be  as  glad  as  any  man  alive  to  see  him  well 
fohfd.  sir;  but  now  you  talk  oS  fobliing,  I  wonder  the  lady 
sends  not  for  me  according  to  promise. 

Beaum.  ^  Fleich.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  ir.  sc.  1. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  sigh'd  and  sobb'd. 

For  not  one  sous  had  they; 
His  Excellence  had  each  man/oJ6'(J, 

For  he  had  saui  their  pay.  Prior.  The  Viceroy. 

FO'CIL.  "  Fr.  Focile,— the  arm  from  the 
elbovr  to  the  vnlst ;  the  leg:  or  shank  fi-om  the 
knee  to  the  ankle ;  each  consisting  of  two  bones," 
(Cotgrave.) 

I  was  hastily  fetch'd  to  assist  inie  Mr.  Powell,  a  barber- 

chirurgeon,  in  the  setting  of  a  fracture  of  both  the  focils  of 

the  leg  in  a  man  about  60  years  of  age,  of  a  tough  dry  body. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

FO'CUS.  \  Lat.  Focus,  fire.  Applied  in 
Fo'cAL.      I  Opticks    to  the  point  whither  all 

the  rays  of  light  or  heat  concentrate,  or  whence 

they  diverge. 

In  this  room,  I  say.  If  the  paper  that  receives  the  images 
be  too  nigh,  or  too  far  off  the  lens,  the  image  will  be  con- 
fused and  dim,  but  in  the  focus  of  the  glass,  distinct,  clear, 
and  a  pleasant  sight. 

Derham.  Physlco-Tlieology,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Note  3. 

If  the  extremes  of  the  image  A  A  were  at  a  due  focal  dis- 
tance, the  middle  B  would  be  too  nigh  the  christalUne,  and 
consequently  appear  confused  and  dim. — Id.  lb. 

In  that  light  the  mind  of  an  enquirer  subdued  by  such  an 
awfuU  image  as  that  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a  whole 
people  collected  into  one  focus,  would  pause  and  hesitate  in 
condemning  things  even  of  the  very  worst  aspect. 

Btirke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

By  some  late  observations  made  by  Jlr.  Short,  with  a 
reflecting  telescope,  v-'hose  focal  length  is  12  feet,  it  appears 
that  Saturn's  ring  is  divided  into  two  unequall  parts  by  a 
dark  list,  (which  may  be  seen  by  telescopes  of  less  power,) 
and  that  the  outward  and  lesser  part  is  again  subdivided  by 
other  smaller  lists,  into  several  (apparently  concentric)  rings. 
Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  iv.  Note. 

FO'DDER,  V.  ■)      A.  S.  Fodre,  father,  foihur ; 

Fo'ddeb, /i.  jalitura,  alimentum,  pabulum; 
food,  sustenance, /orfrfer,  nourishment,  (Somner. ) 
"Dut.  Foerfer;  Ger.  Futer ;  S\v.  Fader;  Low  Lat. 
Foderum.  From  the  verb  Fedan,  to  feed.  It  Is 
also  written /orter. 

That  vihich  feedclh ;  food.  Applied  to  the  dry 
food,  hay,  &c.,  which  is  given  to  cattle. 

But  ik  am  olde ;  me  list  not  play  for  age  ; 
Gras  time  is  don,  my  foddre  is  now  forage. 

Chaucer.  The  Beves  PrologiK,  v.  3866. 

He  aduised  that  for  as  much  as  they  had  bolhe  horsemen 
and  footemen.  and  the  countrey  fertyll  and  haboundsnt  of 
fodder:  that  they  shoulde  make  no  haste,  but  passe  for- 
wardes  faire  and  easelye.— BrsKife.  Quinlus  Curtlus,  fol.IlO. 

Let  the  cases  be  filled  mth  natural  earth  (such  as  is  taken 
the  first  half  spit  from  just  under  the  turf  of  tlie  best  pasture- 
ground,)  in  a  place  that  has  been  vteWfolher'd  on. 

Etelyn.  Kalendaiium.  May. 

And  in  the  place  where  grows  rank  fodder  for  my  neat,"' 

The  turf  which  hears  the  hay,  is  wond'rous  needful  peat. 

Drayton.  Foly-Olbion,  s.  21. 

If  milk  be  thy  design:  with  plenteous  hand 
Bring  clover-grass ;  and  from  the  marshy  land 
Salt  herbage  for  the  foddering  rack  provide 
To  fill  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide. 

Drydcn.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  iii. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  their  fodder  bring ; 
Tyrrheiis,  chief  ranger  to  tho  Latin  ICing. 

Id.  lb.  .^neid,  b.  vU. 

Tills  [the  drag;i  not  only  forced  out  the  grain,  but  cut  tlie 
straw  in  pieces  for  fod<ler  for  the  cattle,  for  in  the  Eastern 
countries  they  have  no  hay.— Louth.  Xotes  on  Isaiah,  c.  28. 

FOE,  V.  \  A.  S.  Fah,  fo,  past  tense  and 
Foe,  11.  \  past  part,  of  the  verb  Fi-an,  to 
FoE-!iooD.  }  hate,  and  means  (subaud.  any  one) 

hated,   {Tooke,  ii.  17.3.)      See   Fien-d,   and   Foh. 

Spenser  uses  Foe  as  a  \erb. 
Any  one  hated;  and,  by  usage,  equivalent  to 

Fiend,  i.e.  any  one  hating  :   an  enemy,  one  hostile  ; 

one  who  wishes  ill,  an  ill-wisher. 


:fog 


That  bataile  wis  hard,  fo-men  has  no  fi-ith  fpeace], 
Slayn  was  that  coward  and  his  sonne  him  with. 

R.  Brunne, 


He  foineth  on  his/oo  with  atronchoun, 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale.  v.  2617. 
Unto  his  lemman  Dalida  he  told. 
That  in  his  heres  all  his  slrengthe  lay. 
And  falsely  to  his  fo-men  she  him  sold. 

Id.  The  Monies  Tale,  v.  14,071. 
O  thou  my  weale,  O  thou  my  wo, 

O  thou  my  frende,  O  thou  mj  fo.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
And  also  well  he  can  forbere, 
And  sufTre  a  wicked  kynge  to  falle 
In  handes  of  bis  fo-men  all.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

He  brake  the  barres,  and  through  the  timber  pearst 
So  large  a  hole  whereby  they  might  discerne 
The  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus.  and  auiicient  kings  of  Ttoy, 
And  armed  foes  in  thentiie  of  the  gate. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .Sneis,  b.  ii. 
He  was  fully  determined  neuer  to  leaue  warre  tyll  either 
he  had  lost  his  awne  natural  life,  or  vtterly  extinguished  and 
put  vnder  his  foes  and  enemies.— ffaZi.  Edw.  IV.  an.  10. 

And  there  I  sawe  full  many  a  bold  attempt. 

By  seelie  soules  best  executed  aye. 
And  bravest  bragges  (the  foe-men's  force  to  tempt) 
Accomplished  but  coldely  many  a  day. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruitts  of  Warre. 
At  last  when  him  she  so  importune  sawe, 

Fearing  least  he  at  length  the  reanes  would  lend 
Vnto  his  lust,  and  make  his  will  his  lawe, 
Sith  in  his  powre  she  was  to  foe  or  friend, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  1 !. 
Then  they  that  damzell  called  to  them  nie. 

And  asked  her,  what  were  those  two  her  fone, 
From  whom  she  earst  bo  fast  away  did  tlie. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  8. 

This  is  now 

Our  doom;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit 

His  anger,  and  perhaps  thus  far  remov'd 

Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfi'd 

With  what  is  pnnish't ;  whence  these  raging  fires 

Will  slack'n,  if  his  breath  stir  not  thir  flames. 

Milion.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Have  you  forgotten  S.  Hierorae's  and  Ruflinus's  deadlie 
/oe-hood  which  was  rung  over  the  world. 

Bp.  Bedell.  Of  Certain  Letters,  (1620.)  c.2.  p.  323. 

He 

Foe-like  has  bent  his  bow,  his  hostile  hand 
Advanc'd,  and  slain  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

Sandys.  Lament,  p.  i. 
Yet  farre  I  deem'd  it  better  for  to  die 
Then  to  my  foe-men's  feet  an  abiect  lie. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  20. 
Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  so'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satires. 
The  man  whose  hardy  spirit  shall  engage 
To  lash  the  vices  of  a  guilty  Age ; 
At  his  first  setting  forward  ought  to  know 
That  ev'ry  rogue  he  meets  must  be  his  foe. 

Churchill.   The  Confermce. 
And  wheu  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 

Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  command. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  liost,  and  earth  from  fellest  foe  men  purge. 
Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 

FOETA'TION.  Lat.  Fa:lare,  to  bear,  or  bring 
forth  young. 

Flies,  caterpillars,  and  worms,  being  ripen'd  to  foetation 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  live  upon  leaves  and  grass,  and 
take  their  food  without  the  care  or  assistance  of  those 
parents  that  produced  them. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  c.  6.  3.  3. 

FOG,  V.       \      Skinner  thinks  from  A.  S.  Fog  ,- 
Fog,  n.  Dut.  Voeghe,  conjunctio  seu  col- 

Fo'cGiLY.       V  lectio,  i.e.vaporum  seu  halituum; 
Fo'gginess.   I  a  gathering  or  collection,  (sc.)  of 
Fo'ggy.         J  vapour  or  steam.     Fog  is  from 
Feg-atu,  {ge-feg-an,)  to  gather,  to  collect. 
Fog, — of  "common  use  in  the  compound — 
Pettifogger, — occurs  in  Milton.    pMfogger  pro- 
bably means,  a  collector  of  petty  suits  ;  'a  paltry 
encourager  of  litigation  :  and  it  is  in  this  evil  ap- 
pUcation  that  fog  is  itself  used  by  Milton. 

k  gatherings  collection,  (sc.)  of  vapour  or  steam; 
a  mist ;  a  thitk  or  dense  atmosphere ;  Foggy,  (met.) 
Thick,  cloudy,  dull. 

Also  the  ftft  of  July  there  fell  a  hidious  fogge  and  mist, 
that  continued  tUl  the  nineteenth  of  the  same .  so  that  one 
sliippe  could  not  see  another. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  111.  p.  41, 


FOI 

Wliose  vale  did  daze  mire  eies, 

and  darckned  so  my  sight 
Witll  error's  foggie  mist  at  first, 
that  reason  gaue  no  light. 
Tuibcn'itc.  The  Penitent  Louer  vtterli/ renouncing  Lone,  SfC. 

As  for  tlie  fogging  proctorage  of  money,  witli  such  an  eye 
as  strooV:  Gehazi  with  leprosy,  and  Simon  Magus  with  a 
curse  ;  so  does  she  [Excommunication]  look,  and  so  threaten 
lier  fiery  whip  against  tliat  banking  den  of  thieves  that  dare 
thus  baffle,  and  buy  and  sell  the  awful  and  majestick 
wrinkles  of  her  brow— .l/i7/o«.  Rfformation  in  Eng.  b.  ii. 

It  must  be  such  a  dawn  and  shade 

As  that  day  cast,  wherein  was  made 

The  sun,  before  man's  damning  fall 

Threw  a.fogg'd  guilt  upon  this  aW.—Feltham.  Lusoria. 

They  [ministers  of  the  Gospel]  ought  to  endeavour  to 
have  their  souls  purified  from  the  aflections  of  sin,  that  the 
lifjht  of  divine  truth  may  shine  clear  in  them,  and  not  be 
fogged  and  misled  with  filthy  vapours. 

Leighton.  Commentary  on  Peter,  Ess.  1.  c.  I. 

Fool,  thou  art  wand'ring 

In  dangerous /oiis,  which  will  corrupt  the  purity 
Of  every  noble  virtue  dwelt  within  thee. 

Ford.  The  Fancies,  Chaste  S;  Noble,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

And  Phoebus,  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  fo'igy  cloud  implyes. 
And  hydes  for  shame. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

25  Nov.  1G9G.  There  happen'd  this  weeke  so  thicke  a  mist 
and  fng,  that  people  lost  their  waye  in  the  streetes,  it  being 
Bo  intense  that  no  light  of  candles  or  torches  yielded  any 
(or  but  very  little)  direction.  It  began  about  4  in  the  after- 
noone.  and  was  quite  gon  by  8,  without  any  wiude  to  dis- 
perse it. — Evetyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 

Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval : 

But  Shndwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  rising/y^5  prevail  upon  the  day. — Dryden.  Flecknoc. 

Should  fnggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story  : 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree. 

Dorset.  Song  written  at  Sea,  ('(JGS.) 

May  it  [Metaphysics]  not  be  compared  to  the  mist,  or  fog, 
described  by  Homer,  as  spread  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  ? 

Hume.  Essays  and  Thoughts. 

It  ought  to  he  observed,  that  in  order  to  produce  such  de- 
ceptions from  the  clearness  or  fogginess  of  the  air  it  must  be 
uncommonly  clear,  or  uncommonly  foggy  ;  for  we  learn  from 
experience,  to  make  allowance  for  that'variety  of  constitu- 
tions of  the  air  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  observe, 
and  of  which  we  are  aware. — Rcid.  Enquiry,  c.  6.  s.  22. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  as,  in  air  uncommonly  pure,  we  are 
apt  to  think  visible  objects  nearer,  and  less  than  they  really 
are ;  so  in  air  uncommonly  f«ggii,  we  are  apt  to  think  them 
more  distant,  and  greater  than  the  truth. — Id.  lb. 

FOG.  Low  Lat.  Foaaffium,  gramen  quod 
asstate  non  depascitur,  et  quod  spoliatis  jam  pratis 
liyemali  tempore  succrescit,  (Spelman,  and  Du 
Cange.)  Skinner  suggests  the  It.  Affogare,  to 
choke ;  because  choked  or  killed  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  It  is  probably  a  consequential  usage  of 
Fog.  ante. 

Grass  which  has  not  been  depastured  or  fed  off 
in  the  summer.  And  see  Brocket,  Moore,  and 
Nares. 


FOH.  The  nauseating  interjection  (as  it  is 
called)  foh!  or  faugh,  is  the  past  part,  oi  Fiaii,  to 
hate,  (Tooke.) 

Fnh  !  One  may  smel  in  such,  a  will  most  ranke, 
Foule  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 

Shatiespeare.  Othello,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

FO'IBLE,  n.  )        "  Fr.   Foible  .•   feehle,   weak, 
Fo'iniE.  adj.    )  strongthlesse,  faint,   forceless," 
(Cot  grave.) 

Afjihle;  Fr.  Foihlesse,  afeeblenes.i,  a  weakness, 
an  infirmity.  And  see  the  quotation  from  Lortl 
Herbert.  j 

Then  fencing-masters  when  they  present  a  foijtc  or  lleuret 
to  their  scholars,  tell  him  that  it  hath  two  parts ;  one  of 
he  calleth  the  fo.t  or  strong,  and  the  other  the fogble  i 


-Lord  Herbert.  Life,  p.  46. 


I  confess  my  foible  with  regard  to  flattery.  I  am  as  fond 
of  it  as  Voltaire  can  possibly  be  ;  but  with  this  diflerence, 
that  I  love  it  only  from  a  masterly  hand. 

Chesterfield,  b.  i.  Let.  11. 


FOI 

FOIL.  )  L^i.  Folium  ;  Tt.  Feuille. 
Fo'mer.  (  "  .\  leaf  (of  a  herb  or  tree  ;)  also, 
a  sheet  or  leaf  of  paper ;  also,  Vnefoijl  of  precious 
stones  or  looking-glasses ;  and  hence,  a  grace, 
beauty,  or  glosse  given  unto,"  (Cotgrave.)  It  is 
in  English  applied,  consequentially,  to — 

That  which,  by  comparison  or  contrast,  sets  off 
or  shows  more  conspicuously  the  superiority  of 
some  thing  else. 

FoUer  is  th«  name  given  to  the  foil  used  by 
goldsmiths. 
Fructified  oliue  otfoiles  faire  and  thicke,  '' 
And  redolent  cedre  most  dere  worthy  digned. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  of  our  Ladie. 
Which  then  appears  more  orient  and  more  bright. 
Having a/oii  whereon  to  show  its  light. 

Drayton.  Mary,  to  the  DuUe  of  Suffolk. 
The  bird,  thus  getting  that  for  which  she  strove. 
Brought  it  to  her,  to  whom  the  Queene  of  Love 
Serv'd  as  a  foyle,  and  Cupid  could  no  other, 
But  fly  to  her,  mistaken  for  his  mother. 

Broiene.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  .5. 
Gau.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steppes 
Esteeme  a  soyle  [foyle]  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  returne. 

Shalcespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
The  mast-holm  may  be  cut  into  fine  thine  foile  or  leaves 
like  plates,  and  those  also  are  of  a  daintie  or  pleasant  colour. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  43. 
Thou  damn'd  Antipodes  to  common  sense. 
Thou  foil  to  Flecknoe.  pr'ythee  tell  from  whence 
Does  all  this  mighty  stock  of  dullness  spring? 

Dorset.  To  Mr.  Edward  Howard. 
Concerning  the  preparing  these  foliers,  it  is  to  be  observed 
how  and  out  of  what  substance  they  are  prepared. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 

Had  he  known  the  full  extent  of  Milton's  excellence, 
Dennis  thought  he  would  not  have  ventured  on  this  under- 
taking, [the  State  of  Innocence.]  unless  he  designed  to  be  a 
foil  to  him:  "  but  they  {he  adds)  who  knew  Mr.  Dryden, 
know  very  well  that  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  design  to  be 
a  foil  to  any  one."— Jl/a/o;;e.  Life  of  Dtyden. 

FOIL,  V.  \      The  Fr.  Affoler,  Cotgrave  says,  is 

Foil,  n.  \  "  to  foijl,  wound,  bruise,  or  hurt 
sore  with  blows  ;  also,  to  spoyl,  ruine,  undo  ;  also, 
to  besot,  gull,  befool."  Fouler,  he  also  explains, 
"  to  hurt  or  obtuse  by  treading  on ;  to  press, 
oppress, /o^?,  overcharge  extreamly."  For  Fouler, 
see  Fi'LL. 

To  disable,  to  baffle,  to  render  ineffectual ;  to 
defeat,  to  cause  to  fail. 

A.  foil,  {in  Feyiciiig,)  that  which /o&,  or  with 
whicii  any  one/oi7s,'(sc.)  his  advers'ary. 

Or  a  foil,  Espee  rabatue,  a  sword  with  the  edge 
rebated;  may  be  a  corruption  oi  foible,  feeble, 
enfeebled,  (sc.)  a  sword  enfeebled,  weakened, 
blunted,  to  render  the  exercise  of  fencing  harm- 
less :  the  pliant  or  weaker  part  of  the  plate  to- 
wards the  point  is  also  called  the  foible. 


Into  which,  having  thus  made  reentrie  he  could  not  yeeld 
againe  to  withdraw,  though  he  sawe  no  encouragement  to 
proceed,  lest  his  credite,  foyled  in  his  first  attempt,  in  a 
second  should  vtterly  be  disgraced. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  ICO. 

If  they  lacke  actiuitie,  euery  creature  be  he  neuer  so  base 
of  hirthe,  shall  foyle  and  ouerthrowe  them,  like  domme 
beastes,  and  beastly  dastardes. — Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  23. 


For  monye  maks,  and  mars  (say  they) 

and  coyne  it  keepes  the  coyle. 
It  binds  the  beare,  it  rules  the  roste, 

it  putts  all  things  to  foyle.— Drant.  Horace,  Sat.  1. 
With  noyse  whereof  when  as  the  caytive  carle 

Should  issue  forth,  in  hope  to  find  some  spoyle, 
They  in  await  would  closely  him  ensnarle. 

Ere  to  his  den  he  backward  would  recoyle ; 

And  so  would  hope  him  easily  to  foyle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 
Loe,  this  is  all  for  which  the  great  contend, 

Who,  (whilst  they  pride  themselves  and  others  spoiles) 
With  their  dominions  doe  their  cares  augment: 

And  O  value  man  who  toylst  to  double  toyles, 

Though  still  the  victory  the  victor  foyles. 

Stirling.  Chorus  the  Fifth  in  the  Alexandrian  Tragedy. 

Their  verie  threats  and  menaces  scared  them,  as  who 
alreadie  had  scene  by  experience,  by  the  foile  they  had  at  the 
Gaules  hands,  how  unsure  a  citie  they  inhabited  and  not 
impregnable.— /foi/anii.  Livivs,  p.  345. 


FOI 

Suffer  therefore  thyselfe  here  to  be  frighted  from  this  thy 
intended  mischiefe,  before  thou  have  the  foile  there,  and 
misse  of  thy  purpose. — Holland.  Livirs,  p.  47S. 

Ham.  He  that  playes  the  king  shall  be  welcome;  his 
maiestie  shall  have  tribute  of  mee  ;  the  aduenturous  knight 
shall  use  his  foyle  and  Urget.— Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.2. 

So  acted  too 

The  generous  Caesar,  when  the  Roman  knew 
A  coward  king  had  treacherously  slain. 
Whom  scarce  he  foiVd  on  the  Pharsalian  plain. 

Stepney.  On  the  late  Horrid  Conspiracy. 
And  three  indirect  insinuations  will  go  as  far  in  law 
towards  the  giving  a  downright  lie,  as  three  foils  will  go 
towards  a  fall  in  wrestling. 

Dryden.  The  Duchess  of  York's  Paper  Defended. 
And  foil'd  each  rival  with  contending  grace, 
Strain'd  in  the  grasp,  or  distanc'd  in  the  race. 

Brookes.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  ii. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  those  demands,  in  order  to  see  how  much, 
supposing  the  country  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  fund, 
may  remain  to  satisfy  the  publick  debt,  and  the  necessary 
establishments.  But  I  have  been  foiled  in  my  attempts. 
Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcol's  Debts 

FOINE,  V.  )      "  To  Foine,  v.   Fr.,  to  make  a 

FoiNE,  n.     f  pass  in  fencing;    to  push,"  (Tyr- 

whitt.)    Skinner  and  Ruddiman  ;  from  ?v.Poindre, 

pungere,  to  prick  or  point.     The  former  suggests 

also  the  A.  S.  Fandian,  tentare,  to  try. 

To  point,  to  push  or  thrust,  to  aim  at. 

And  after  that,  with  sharpe  speres  strong 
They  foindcn  eche  at  other  wonder  long-. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  1656. 


Men  might  see  speares  shiuer  asi 
That  to  beholde,  it  was  a  very  wo 
How  they /o!»c,  with  daggers  am 


Than  they  assembled  togyder  in  al  partes,  and  began  to 
foync  with  speares  and  strvke  with  axes  and  swerdes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  317. 


They  fret  and  foyne.  are  crowded  on 

By  those  that  hindmost  be. 
And  with  their  weapons  spoyle  themselucs, 

And  fellowes  two  or  three. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  11. 


Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  l.ance : 
They  lash,  thcy/o/«,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  tliinnest  parts  explore. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcite. 

FO'ISON.  Fr.  Fuison,  which  Martinius  derives 
from  Dut.  Fnsen,  to  stuff,  to  fill ;  and  Menage, 
with  more  probability,  from  the  Lat.  Fusio,  a 
pouring  forth.      Consequentially,  as  the — 

"  Fr.  Fuiso7i, — store,  plenty,  abundance,  great 
fulness,  enough." 

Foison  plenty,  i.  e.  plenty  to  the  utmost  abund- 
ance; Steevens; — more  literally,  p-q/usion. 

His  fader  left  him  inouh,  penyes  grete  foysonne. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  543. 
So  he  may  finden  Goddes  foison  there. 
Of  the  remenant  nedeth  not  to  enquire. 

Chaucer.  The  Miltercs  Prologue,  V.  3165. 


For  the  store  and  foison  of  fruits  is  that  which  openeth 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  buying  and  selling. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  708. 
Earth's  increase,  and  fi.jzon  pleniie 
Barnes  and  garners,  never  empty. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc,  1. 

FOIST.  Dut.  Fuste;  Fr.  Fuxte ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Fusta ;  Low  Lat.  Fusta ;  which  Du  Cange  thinks 
a,  fuste  seu  ligno  dicta.  .Junius  suspects  that  the 
name  was  bestowed  upon  this  kind  of  vessel  from 
its  incredible  swiftness  ;  from  A.  S.  Fus,  prompt, 
ready. 

Cotgrave  says,  "  Fuste,  o. foist ;  a  light  galley 
that  hath  about  IG  or  18  oares  on  a  side,  and  two 
rowers  to  an  oare. " 


FOL 

About  this  time,  the  warres  yet  confeynewynfte  betwene 
F.n:;land  and  Fraunce,  Prior  Jhon  (of  whom  you  haue  harde 
before  in  the  iiii.  yere)  great  capitayne  of  the  French  nauy, 
uith  his  galeys  and  foystes  charged  with  great  basylyskes 
and  other  greate  artilery  came  on  the  border  of  Sussex. 

Hall.  Hejl.  VIII.  an.  5. 
And  having  given  order  before  hand  to  certain  masters  of 
gallies  for  to  split  the  foise  wherein  she  was  embarquetl,  as 
if  by  chauuce  they  were  run  full  upon  her. 

lloUand.  Suetonius,  p.  196. 
220  gallies,  with  live  course  of  oares  on  a  side,  and  twenty 
foisis  were  set  aflote.— W.  Llvivs,  p.  402. 

While  :he  captains  of  the  Grecians  were  reasoning  in  this 
sort,  Aristides  seeing  Psyttalea  (a  little  Island  before  Sala- 
mina  within  the  Straight)  full  of  men  of  war  of  their  ene- 
mies: imbarqued  immediately  the  valiantest  and  lustiest 
souldiers  he  had  of  all  his  countreymen  into  the  least /»;/«<» 
or  pinnaces,  he  had  among  all  his  galleys. 

Kort/i.  Plutarch,  p.  2?7. 

FOIST,  V.      ^       Junius  says,    Foist   in,   sub- 
dere,   supponere,  suffarcinare  ; 
'and  Skinner,  per  furtuin  obtru- 
dere,    from     the     Fr.  Fausser, 
q.  d.  fuhificare,  to  falsify. 

Fnist,  the  noun,  is  applied  in  our  old  \iriters  to 
a  cheat,  a  cheating  rogue,  a  cutpurse ;  also,  (o 
cheatin;^^  roguish  tricks. 

To  intrude  or  put  in  fallaciou<th/ ;  to  introduce 
surreptitiously,  clandestinely,  fraudulently. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 

What  thou  dost  fnist  upon  us  that  is  old, 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told.      , 

Shakespeare,  s.  123. 
Face.  There  is  not  such  a  foist,  in  all  the  town. 

B.Jonson.  TIte  Alclii/mist,  AciW.  sc.  4. 


FOIST,  V.      •) 
Foist,  it.  I  ( 

Fo'lSTER.  f   i 

Fo'lSTING,  71.  J    c 


olt. 


Put  1 


foists  upon  me,  1  shall  scent  'em. 
Id.  TIte  Fox;  Act : 


c.  9. 


On'ies.  Fnist;  what's  that. 

Moll.  A  diver  with  two  fingers,  a  pick -pocket;    all  his 
train  study  the  figgin;?  law,  that's  to  say,  cutting  of  purses 
and  fiisling. —  Middteton.  The  Roarinij  Girl,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
These  able  are  at  neede  to  stande  and  keepe  stake, 
When  facing  f  listers  lit  for  Titrarne  fraies 
Are  food-sick  faint;  or,  hart  sicke  run  their  waies. 

Mirrotir  for  Magistrates,  p.  483. 
Thy  formal  nods,  important  sneers, 
Tliv  whisperinijs  foisted  in  all  ears. 

'  Sxift.  A  Dialogue  between  Mad  Mullinx  S;  Timothij. 
Whether  I  am  right  or  no,  he  is  most  certainly  wrong  in 
takin:^  the  liberty  he  has,  oi  foisting  in  words,  and  altering 
the  turn  in  e.-cpression,  to  help  out  his  construction. 

If'uterland.  Worlds,  vol.  iv.  p.  87. 
How  also,  without  this,  when  a  Scripture  lias  been  cor- 
rupted, partly  by  niching  some  words  out  of  it,  and  partly 
by  a  supposititious  foisting  of  some  in,  shall  the  whole  be 
rescued  from  the  imposture  passed  upon  it,  and  so  restored 
true  and  genuine  to  itseXS.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  I. 

FO'ISTY 

Fo' 

She  passed  not  vpon  daintie  fare,  nor  costly  raiment,  nei- 

thei  coulde  away  with  Romish  fiechhodes  (otherwise  called 

mytersl  nor  with  foistic  farthingales,  coardedouer  the  alter. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  63. 

Look  well  to  thy  horses  in  stable  thou  must. 

That  hay  be  not  foistg,  nor  chaff  full  of  dust. 

Tusser.  Decem'jer's  Husbandry. 
Such  wheat  as  ye  keep,  for  the  baker  to  buy, 
Uiithreshed  till  March,  in  the  sheaf  let  it  be; 
T,-st  fiisliness  take  it,  if  sooner  ye  thresh  it. 
Although  by  oft  turning  ye  seem  to  refresh  it. 

Id.  Novcmtiei's  Husbandry. 


''J2^^_^     i.  c.  Ft(S.'y,  (qv.) 


FOLD,  V.     \       Goth.  FaUan  ,-  A.  S.  Fealdun; 

Fold,  n.         \  Dut.     Vouden,     voweti  ;      Ger. 

Fu'lding,  «.  J  Fa&H;  Sw.  Ficlla,  piicare, 
complicare,  involvcre  ;  A.  S.  Falccd ;  Low  Lat. 
Fa  Ida ;  st,ibidum,  septum,  ovile,  bovile,  (sc.) 
illud  (says  Skinner)  quo  erraticum  pecus  iiivol- 
vitar,  id  est,  conditur ;  an  enclosure  for  sheep  or 
oxen,  i.  e.  that  in  which  rambling  cattle  arc  cn- 
fvl'Ied ,  i.  e.  shut  up. 

The  noun  is  applied  to  that  which  folds  or  en- 
closes, and  to  that  which  is  folded  or  enclosed.  To 
fold,— 

To  enclose  or  shut  up ;  to  close,  or  lay  close, 
over  ;  to  form  an  enclosure,  (sc.)  by  wrapping  up, 
doubling  over  ;  as,  to  fold  a  letter  ;  to  complicate, 
to  involve. 


.4.nd  Saint  Frauncles  hymselfe  shal/oWfw  the  in  his  cope. 

And  present  the  to  the  Trinite,  and  prav  for  thy  synnes. 

Piers  'Ploulimun.  Crede. 

Treuly  treuli  I  sey  to  you,  he  that  cometh  not  in  by  the 

dore  into  the/ooWe  of  .schepe,  but  stieth  by  another  weye,  is 

a  nyght  theef  and  a  day  t\\ee(.—  Vt'iclif.  Jon,  e.  10. 

Verely  vercly  I  say  vnto  you  :  he  that  entreth  not  in  by 
the  dore  into  the  shepe  fotde,  but  clymeth  vp  some  other 
way  :  the  same  is  a  thefe  &  a  robber.— BiS/c,  1^51. 


[They  were]  apparelled  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple  tynsell 
sattyn  set  with  cutte  wark  of  syluer  plyghted  goord  fret  and 
folded  eche  clothe  vpon  other.— ifaH.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  19. 

For  you  come  into  the  fold  of  Christ  without  him,  you 
bring  not  his  voice,  but  you  come  with  your  owne  voyce, 
with  your  owne  statutes,  with  your  owne  word. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  247. 

The  first  place  was  this,  a  three  fold  cable  is  hard  to  break, 
— by  this  three  fold  cable,  hee  vnderstode,  the  reuerent 
father  in  God  my  Lord  Cardinall.— 7rf.  lb.  p.  2S7. 

Sometime  therout  a  blustering  cloude  doth  broke,  and  vp 

to  skies 
All  smokin  black  as  pitclie,  with  flakes  of  fiers  among  it 

And  flames  in  foldings  xonnd.—Phaer.  firgill.  JEn.  b.  iii. 

And.  if  I  marked  well  the  starrer-  revolution. 

It  shall  continue  till  the  worldes  dissolution  ; 

To  teach  the  ruder  shepheard  how  to  feed  his  shcepe. 

And  from  the  falser's  fraude  his  folded  flock  to  keep. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  December. 

My  watchfulness  and  care  gives  day  scarce  leave  to  break 
But  to  the  fields  I  haste  my  folded  flock  to  see. 
Where  when  I  find,  nor  wolf  norfox  bath  injured  me, 
I  to  ray  bottle  straight. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Xymphal  6. 

That  remedy 

I\Iust  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead, ' 
And  some  untrod-on  corner  of  the  earth. 

Ford.   The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Yea,  but  if  I  apply  me  to  those  straines. 
Who  should  drive  forth  my  tlockes  unto  the  nlaines. 
Which  whilst  the  Muses  rest,  and  leisure  crave, 
IMust  watering,  folding,  and  attendance  have. 

Browne.  Eclogues.  Thirsis  ^f  Alexis. 

Near  his  paternal  stream  he  sadly  stands 
With  downcast  eyes,  wet  cheeks,  and  folded  hands  ; 
Upbraiding  heaven  from  whence  his  lineage  came ; 
And  cruel  calls  the  Gods,  and  cruel  thee  by  name. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 

Th'  exp,anded  waters  gather  on  the  plain. 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain  : 
Then  rushing  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway. 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 

Id.  Oeid.  Metam.  The  Giants'  War. 
Here,  methinks,  our  author  seems  to  have  sufliciently 
understood  the  folds  and  doubles  of  Sylla's  disposition;  for 
his  character  is  full  of  variety  and  inconsistencies. 

Id.  Tlic  Life  of  Plutarch. 
As  the  stout  oak  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
DoL-s  in  soft  wreaths  and  amorous  foldings  twine 
Easy  and  slight  appears  :  the  winds  from  far 
Summon  their  noisy  forces  to  the  war. 

Earl  of  Halifax.  On  the  Death  of  Charles  II. 

The  habit  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman,  which  appeared  to  us 

in  one  uniform  colour,  variously  folded  and  shaded  would 

present  to  his  eye  [to  a  man  newly  made  to  see]  neither /o/rf 

nor  shade,  but  variety  of  colour. — Eeid.  Enquiry,  c.  vi.  s.  3. 

So  shoots  a  meteor's  transitory  gle.am 

Through  nitrous /o/t/s  of  bhu-k  nociurnal  clouds. 

Then  dissipates  forever.  c      ; .   l,  ,.:ii,lns,  b.  vi. 

At  morn  she  came  tiio'r  \    ,         >  Id 

Where  lilies  rear  them  i:i  ! 

FiomcarlvaaHn  thfli\  ■     -   z  :.   :..     -m  :.;>I. 

Till  bto  m  ?ilrn;  cv."  :  l.c  peiui  u  u.c-  jy, a.— Collins.  Ecl.3. 

Til.-;'  I 'ter,  where  we  can  see  no  heart ; 

those   '  .:  t,  ruugh  which  no  native  affection  is 

allowed  I  I  jri;,  !i,,i,,  vi'v-Mit  nu  object  unamiable  in  every 
seasuji  ul  hit',  but  i)articularly  odious  in  vouth. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 
Remember  the  Linen  board,  where  the  paltry  dividend 
of  a  little  flax  seed  was  become  the  seed  of  jobs,  which  in- 
deed produced  one  hundred  fotd. 

Chesterfield.  Misccl.  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  Let.  14. 

FOLIA'CEOUS.  ^       Lat.  Foliacevs,  from/o- 

Fo'i.i.\GE,  V  I  Hum,  a  leaf;    Gr.  ^v\\ov, 

Fo'li-A-ge,  n.  i  and  (pvW-ov  from  (pv-eiv, 

Fo'liate.  V  nasci,  as  Lrnnep,  or  fun- 

'  o'lhted.  I  dere,  as  Scheidius  thiiiks. 

Foli.v'tion.  I       Leafy ;  having,  bearing, 

Fo'li.iturf.  )  or  consisting  of,  leaves  or 


Now  and  then  an  eagle  or  griffon  is  found  to  nestle  among 
the  foliage,  of  which  it  has  a  series  of  two  rows,  and  under 
the  ovola  the  Ionic  neck-lace.— £i'e/i/n.  On  Archileeturc. 

And  therefore  gold/o/ii 


Bac 


•this 


thin  plates,  like  leaves. 


n  have  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleoua 
bodies,  in  needles  of  iron  equilibrated;  powders  of  wood 
and  iron,  in  gold  and  silver /o/iote. 

Brown.   Vulgar  F.rrours,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
Thus  are  also  disposed  the  triangular /oZ/o/ions,  in  the 
conicall  fruit  of  the  fine  tree,  orderly  shadowing  and  pro- 
tecting the  winged  seeds  below  them. 

Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3.  p.  48. 
Here  laurel  boughs,  which  ancient  heroes  wore, 
Wreath  round  the  pillars  which  the  poets  rear. 
And  slope  their  points  to  make  a.  foliage  there. 

Parnell.  Essay  on  Different  Styles  of  Poetry. 

The  flame  of  spirit  of  wine  is  so  hot.  that  I  have  in  lamp 
furnaces  employed  spirit  of  wine  instead  of  oil,  and  with  the 
same  flame  I  have  not  only  lighted  paper,  but  candles,  and 
even  melted /o;ifi<ed  gold.— Jjuy/e.   Works,  vol.  i,  p.  330. 

They  wreathed  together  the  fotiature  of  the  fig-tree. 

Shuckford.  On  the  CreaUon,  p.  203. 
They  are  painted  and  often  strewed  with  pieces  of  the 
foliaecous  mica,  which  makes  them  glitter,  and  serves  to 
augment  their  enormous  deformity. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Behold  the  chair,  -vvhose  fractur'd  seat  infirm 

An  aged  cushion  hides  !  replete  -ivith  dust 

The  foliag'd  velvet ;  pleasing  to  the  eve. 

Of  great  Eliza's  reign,  but  now  the  snare 

Of  weary  guest  that  on  the  specious  bed 

Sits  down  confiding.  Shen&tone.  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

Deep  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  wood 

A  cave  obscur'd  with  gloomy  laurels  stood. 

Ivy.  within,  the  verdant  roof  o'erspread 

With  pendant /u/jnye,  a  luxuriant  shade. 

Cambridge.   The  ScriUcriad,  b.  iii. 
Nor  will  that  sov'reign  arbitress  admit 
Where'er  her  nod  decrees  a  mass  of  shade. 
Plants  of  unequal  size,  discordant  kind. 
Or  rul'd  by  foliation's  diflerent  laws ; 
But  for  that  needful  purpose  those  prefers 
Whose  hews  are  friendly,  whose  coeval  leaves 
The  earliest  open,  and  the  latest  fade. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden 

FO'LIO.  It  Foglio;  Sp.  Hya  ;  Vr.  Feuille  ; 
Lat.  Folium,  a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper ;  and  a  book 
in  folio,  "the  whole  leafe  or  sheet  without  folding 
or  cutting  into  quarto  or  octavo,"  (Minshew. )  So 
applied,  because  anciently  it  was  the  custom  to 
write  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  (Vossius. ) 

Monsieur  Thevenot  hath  sent  you  a  second  tome  of  his 
curious  voyages  in  folio,  fairly  bound,  wherein  are  contained, 
as  far  as  my  cursory  perusal  could  inform  me,  several  things 
not  unpleasing  and  instructive,  both  for  navigation,  policy, 
and  natural  nhilcsophy.— £u(/ie.   tl'urks,  vol.  vi.  p.  187. 

I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  read  over  two  large  folios  of 
Trevis.ts  :  one,  his  version  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  ;  and 
the  other,  his  translation  of  Bartholomew  Glanvil's  Book 
de  PropricioAibus  Rerum.—  tVaterland.  Let.  toRev.Mr. Lewis. 
In  short,  he  knew  -n-hat  Paulus  Jovius, 
Salmacius,  Greevius,  and  Gronovius, 
Have  said  in  t\Uy  folio  volumes- 
Printed  bv  Elzevir  in  columns. 

Cawthorn.  The  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius. 

FO'LIOT.  The  It.  Folletto,  Florio  calls,  "  a 
little  yooZ;  also,  a  spirit,  a  hag,  a  hobgoblin,  a 
Robin — good  fellowe." 

Terrestriall  devils,  are  those  Lares,  Genii,  Faunes,  Satyrs, 
Wood-nymphs,  Foliols,  Fairies,  Robin  Good-fellowes,  Trulli, 
&c..  which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they 
doe  them  most  harme. — Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.47. 

Another  sorte  of  these  there  are.  •which  frequent  forlorne 

houses,  which  the  Italians  call  Foliots,  most  part  innoxious. 

Id.  lb.  p.  48. 


LK.  ^       Lat.  F«?jr-us ;  Dut.  Volck ; 

,ii-L.4ND.  I  Ger.  Fo/A;  A.  S.  J'ott,-  the 
,iv-M0TE.  [origin  of  this  word,  says  Ju- 
,k-mo'ters.  )  nius,  is  to  be  sought  in  A.  S. 


FOLK. 

FoLIi. 
FoLIv- 
FOLK- 

Fi/ltjan,folgian,  to  follow,  (qv. )  to  accompany. 

A  coinpatiy,  an  assembly  (of  people,)  a  people 
or  nation  ;  a  number  of  men  or  women,  of  people. 

See  the  quotations  from  Spenser  and  Black- 
stono. 


?0L 

Poli  scTial  ryse  fogMre  agen  foUi,  and  rewme  ajens  rewmfc, 
and  pestilences  and  hmi5?ris,  and  tlie  erthe  movyngis  schuleu 
te  bi  placis ;  and  alle  the.e  ben  ^SVnnyu^^^f  ^^  ^^^ 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 

Of  olde  foUi,  and  fiM  of  teiidre  yeres 

In  all  the  tonn  for  detli  of  this  Theban  : 

For  him  there  wepeth  bothe  child  and  man. 

Chaucer.  The  KnighUt  Tale. 

But  as  a  birde,  whidie  woU  alight, 

And  seeth  the  raeate,  and  not  the  nette, 

Whiche  in  dcoeite  of  hem  is  sette, 

Tiiese  younge  folke  no  periU  sie 

But  all  was  likynge  in  hir  eie  — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ill. 

Sir  Thomas  More  sayeth ;  these  dregges  hath  he  dronke 
of  Wyclif,  Ecolampadius,  Tyndall,  and  Zwynglius,  and  so 
hath  he  al  that  he  arguetli  here  besyde ;  which  iiii.  what 
nianer  fotke  they  be,  is  metely  weU  perceiued  and  knowen, 
and  God  hath  in  parte  wyth  hys  open  vengeaunce  declared. 
A  Boke  made  by  John  Fnjth,  fol.  17. 

After  theyse  reasons  and  other  by  fhera  made,  the  kynge 
cBmaundyd  that,  vpon  the  moraynge  followynge,  a  folkmoot 
Bhoiild  be  called  at  Pawlys  cxom.—Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1257. 

Those  hills  whereof  yon  speak  were  (as  you  may  gather 
by  reading)  appointed  for  2  special  cases,  and  built  by  2  se- 
veral nations.  The  one  is  that  which  you  call  Folk-motes, 
which  were  built  by  the  Saxons,  as  the  word  bewiaieth,  for 
It  signifieth  in  Saxon,  a  meeting  of  folk. 

Spenser.  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Keep  your  problems  of  ten  groats,  these  matters  are  not 
for  pragmatics,  zwd.  folk-mooters  to  babble  in. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

Yet  merry  folks,  who  want  by  chance 

A  pair  to  make  a  country  dance, 

Call  the  old  house-keeper  and  get  her 

To  fill  a  place  for  want  of  better.— 5!e;/i.  Stella's  Birth-Day. 

Necessity  and  a  little  common  sense  produced  all  the 
common  arts,  which  the  plain  folks,  who  practised  thera, 
were  not  idle  enough  to  record. 

Walpole.  Aneedotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 

The  other  species  were  called  folk-land,  which  was  held 
by  no  assurance  in  ^vriting,  but  distributed  among  the  com- 
mon folk  or  people  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  resumed 
at  his  discretion,  being  indeed  land  held  in  vilenage,  which 
we  shall  presently  describe  more  at  large. 

Blacksione.  Commentaries,  b.  li.  c.  6. 

These  held  a  court  every  fortnight,  -which  they  called  the 
folk-mote,  or  leet,  and  there  became  reciprocally  bound  for 
each  other,  and  to  tlie  publick  for  their  own  peaceable  beha- 
viour, and  that  of  their  families  and  dependants. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

FO'LLICLE.  Lat.  Folliculus,  diminutive  of 
follis,  a  bag. 

A  smuU  bag  ;  a  pod. 

These  cods  or  follicles  are  found  in  both  sexes,  though 
somewhat  more  prottiberant  in  the  male  than  the  female. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  \>.m.  c.  4. 

And  therefore  although  there  be  no  eminent  and  circular 
follicle,  no  round  bag  or  vesicle  which  long  containeth  this 
humour  :  yet  is  there  a  manifest  receptacle  and  passage  of 
choler  from  the  liver  into  the  guts.— 7d.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

FO'LLOW.u.  >      Dut.  Volgen;  Ger.  Folgen ; 

Fo'lloweh.  )  Sw.  Foelja;  A.  S.  Folg-ian, 
fyly-ian,  sequi,  to  go  or  come  after.     See  Folk. 

To  go  or  come  after  (other.s)  ;  to  accompany  or 
attend  upon,— in  the  suit  of;  to  pm-sue  ;  to  go 
after  another,  as  our  guide  or  master ;  to  be  guided 
bv,  to  obey  ;  to  go  or  come  after  in  the  course  of 
events,  in  time ;  and  thus,  to  succeed,  to  ensue  ; 
to  come  from  or  after,  as  a  consequence  ;  to  result. 


•,  p.  87 

What  man  that  me  louyeth.  and  ray  :Tylle/..^rctt. 

Shal  have  grace  to  good  ynow.  and  a  good  end. 

•  Piers  Ploiihrnan,  p.  25. 

And  fulliche/o;;rei'A  the  fl'ith  and  feyueth  non  other. 

Id.  Crede. 

Ich  have  yben  hns/o/iiT.  al  thes  fourty  wynter 

And  served  Treuthe  sothlythe.  Id.  Vision,  p.  120. 

And  whanne  the  peple  liadde  herde  Ihey  foleweden  on  her 
feet  fro  cHees.—Wlclif  Matthew,  c.  24. 

And  when  the  people  had  hearde  thereof,  they  folowcd  h\-m 
a  fote  out  of  their  cities.- £i4te,  1551.  lb. 

Be  ghe  my  foleweris  as  I  am  of  Crist—  Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  1 ! . 

Therto  she  conde  skip  and  make  a  game 

As  any  kid  or  caUfolowing  his  dame. 


POL 


Then  as  for  those  who  were  his  followers, 

(Being  all  choice  men  for  virtues,  or  deserts,) 
He  so  with  grace  and  benefits  prefers.  _ 
That  he  becomes  the  monarch  of  their  hearts 

Daniel.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 
learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  Arts  still  folloic'd  where  her  eagles  flew. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

No  Indian  Prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 
I  am  sensible  that  conunon  sense  has  lately  met  with  very 
great  discouragement  in  the  noble  science  of  politics ;  our 
chief  professors  having  thought  themselves  much  above 
those  obvious  rules  that  had  been  followed  by  our  ancestors, 
and  that  lay  open  to  vulgar  understandings. 

Chesterfield.  Common  Sense,  No.  4. 
Vniat  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  declare  of  the  suffering 
state  of  Christianity,  the  writings  which  remain  of  their 
companions  and  immediate /oi/ou'er5,  expressly  confirm. 

Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 


FO'LLY. 

Fo'llily. 
Fool,  v. 
Fool,  n. 
Foo'leut. 
Foo'lify. 
Foo'lin'G,  n 
Foo'lish. 
Foo'lishly, 
Foo'lishness.  ^ 


Fr.  Folic,  foKer ;  It.  Follia; 
the  Mid.  Lat.  FoUere,  Vossius 
says,  is  from  Follis,  ut  foUere 
sit  turgere  instar  foUis  aere 
pleni ;  to  swell  like  bellows 
filled  with  wind;  and  from 
FoUei-e,  is  foUescere,  stultcs- 
cere,  vanum  esse  instar  follis 
aere  turgentis.  And  hence, 
he  adds,  the  Fr.  Fol ;  unless 
ather  from  the  Gr.<i>aiiXor,  mains,  vitiosus.  Skin- 
ner prefers  the  Ger.  Faul ;  that  is,  the  A.  S.  Ftil ; 
Eng.  Foul.  See  also  Menage,  Caseneu^-e,  {Fol, 
and  Foil,)  and  Hickes,  {Gram.  Fr.  Theo.  p.  94.) 
G.  Douglas  (as  well  as  Chaucer)  usesfolly  as  an 
adjective,  "  The  /o/y  trojane  hat ;  the  /oh/  hat ; 
zour  fuUy  hattis  -. "  and  Wiclif  and  Chaucer, 
"foli/y,"  adv.  \Va.m<ir,—Follid.  Folifid,  full  of 
folhj,  occurs  in  the  Complaint  of  Scotland,  (see 
Jamieson. )     A  fool  is — 

A  vain  or  empty  man,  an  empty-headed  man ; 
having  no  judgment,  sound  sense  or  understand- 
ing; one  who  follows  silly  councils  or  conduct; 
ill-advised  or  evil  ways ;  who  acts  without  discern- 
ment or  discretion,  consideration  or  forethought. 

"  Fools  (says  Gifford)  as  evei-y  one  knows,  are 
gooseberries  boiled  and  beaten  up  with  cream." 

Fool  —  prefixed,  —  see  Hyphen,  and  also  the 
quotation  below  from  Beattie. 

llerlyn  was  sory  jTiow  for  the  kynge's /o/vf. 

R.Gloucester,  p.  158. 

No  wonder,  he  sayd,  thaw  Breteyne  al  day  go  to  gronde, 
Wan  heo,  that  ther  inne  beth  suche  foles  beth  j-fonde. 

Id.  p.  147. 


Id. 


.305. 


Chaucer.  The  Mlllercs  Tale, 


,  32CO. 


She  loves  not  him  that  plaineth,  but  that  p'.easeth. 
When  much  thou  Invest,  most  disdaine  comes  on  thee. 
And  when  thou  thinkst  to  hold  her,  she  flies  from  thee  ; 
She  follow' d.  flies  ;  shefled  fiom,  fottowes  post ; 
And  lovelh  best  where  she  is  hated  most. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s. 


Fol-luirdy  he  ys  ynou,  ac  al  wythoute  rede.— W.  p.  457. 
Foure  and  tuenty  gero  was  he  kyng,  and  thoi-gh  no  folif 
Neuer  in  his  lyue  a  fote  of  lond  he  les.— ii.  Brtinne,  p.  27. 
Patriarkes  and  prophetes  reprovede  hei-e  science. 
And  seide  here  wordes  and  here  wysdomes  ne  was  bote  al 
folye.  Piers  Plouhnian,  p.  233. 


Trewely  quath  the  frere,  nfole  I  the  holde.— /rf.  Crede. 

Tlierefore  whanne  it  male  not  be  aghenseid  to  these 
tiiingis,  it  behoueth  ghou  to  be  ceessld,  and  to  do  nothing 
folili.— Wiclif.  Dedls,  c.  19. 

And  every  man  that  hereth  these  my  wordis  and  doith 

hem  not ;  is  lyk  to  a  fool  that  hath  bildid  his  hous  on  gravel. 

Id.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

And  whosoeucr  heareth  of  me  these  sayinges  &  doth  tlie 
not,  shal  be  Ukened  unto  a. foolish  man  which  bylt  his  hous 
upo  ye  sade. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Esc 
strjTies  and  fightingis  of  the  lawe, 

Foolish  questions  and  genealogies,  and  brawlynge  and 
sfryfe  about  the  lawe,  auoyde. — Bible,  1551.  Ih. 

Youre  conscil  as  in  this  case  ne  shulde  not  (as  to  speke  pro- 
perly) be  called  a  conseilling  but  a  motion  or  a  moving  of 
folic,  in  which  conseil  ye  han  eired  in  many  a  sondry  wise. 
»    Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Than  bring  they  to  her  remembraunce 
The/o/i/  dedes  of  her  enfaunce. 


F  or; 

I  have  My  body  folily  dispended. 
Blessed  be  God  that  it  shal  be  amended. 

Chaucer.  The  Uerchantei  Tale,  V.  9276, 

Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  na  swain. 
Or  else  he  is  fool,  as  clerkes  fain. 

Id.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4026 

But  ones  nil  thou,  for  thy  coward  hert 

And  for  thine  ire,  and  foolish  wilfulnesse 

For  wantrust  tellen  of  thy  sorows  smert 

Ne  to  thine  owne  helpe,  do  businesse.- Jd.  Troilus,  b.  I. 

Whether  wenest  thou  (said  she)  that  this  world  be  gouerned 
fblishly  by  happes  and  fortunes,  or  els  weneat  thou  that  there 
be  In  it  any  gouemment  of  reason  I— Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

Ilaue  I  not  striuen  with  ful  great  strife,  in  oldtymebefora 
the  age  of  my  Plato,  ayenst  ihe  foole-hardinesse  of  folly. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Bat  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben  unmeasurable,  men 
cughten  for  to  avoid  and  eschue  fool-largesse,  the  which  men 
clepen  waste,  certes,  he  that  is  fool-large,  he  yeveth  not  Ids 
catel,  but  he  leseth  his  catel.— /d.  The  Persones  Tale. 

AVhen  that  thei  [Jews]  shulde  most  perfite 

Haue  stonde  vpon  the  prophecie, 

Tho  fallen  thei  to  most  folie.  GouHf.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

Now  good  fader  I  you  prey. 

That  for  to  wisse  me  the  more. 

Some  good  ensample  vpon  this  lore 

Ye  woulde  me  tell,  of  that  is  writte. 

That  I  the  better  might  witte. 

How  I  fool-haste  shulde  eschewe, 

And  the  wisdome  of  counseill  sewe.  Id,  Ii.  b.  iii. 


I  haue  sene  foty  amonge  the  prophetes  of  Samaria,  that 

they  preached  for  Baal,  and  dyceaued  my  people  of  Israeli. 

Bible,  1551.  Jerem.  c.  23. 

The  common  sort  of  men  had  rather  to  enuie  thingesthat 
be  knowen  and  familiar,  than  to  fauour  them,  wheras  they 
make  muche  of  straunge  thinges  fondely  and  folisJictj 
esteming  a  thing  therefore  to  be  goodly  because  it  cummeth 
farre  ofT.—Udal.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

Quod  canere  poesls  siultnm  eat  admittere.     It  is  a  foolish- 

netse  to  snfler  that  ill  to  bee  dooeu,  that  a  man  maye  auoyde. 

Id.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  p.  88. 

There  is  also  Ranulfe  Erie  of  Chester,  a  man  without 
reason,  and  full  of  fole-hardynesse,  redy  and  prest  to  all  con- 
spiracy, and  vnstedfastnesse  of  maner,  and  deedys  hasty. 
Fabyan.  Chron.  vol.  i.  c.  232. 

Thou  knowest  well  what  fole-hardye  iudgementes  the 
people  g}'ue  agaynst  the  for  this  thy  sentence. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seuen  Psalms. 

Ye  slial  lese  the  felde  this  daye  by  reason  of  the  pride  of 
the  Frenchemen,  theyr  valyantnesse  turneth  to  folgssh- 
kardyness,  for  they  shall  be  all  slayne  or  taken,  none  is 
likely  to  scape.— Berbers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  217. 

^  And  surelye  I  can  not  be  so  folyshe-hardtj  as  to  condefline 
soch  an  infinite  nombre  for  our  prelates  pleasures. 

A  Boke  made  by  John  Fry'Ji,  fol.  108. 

For  when  it  naught  avails,  what/oWy  then 

To  strive  against  the  current  of  the  time  ? 

Wlio  will  throw  down  himself,  for  other  men. 

That  make  a  ladder  by  his  fall  to  climb. 

Daniel.  Tlie  Civil  IVari,  b.  1. 
Sounds  not  the  pulpett,  which  we  then  he-labour. 
Better,  and  holyer,  than  doth  the  labour? 
Yet  such  is  unregenerate  man's  folly. 
He  loves  the  wicked  noyse  and  hates  the  holy. 

Corbet.  To  Mr.John  Hammon. 
All  foresaid  practices  seeme  then 

Epitomies  to  it, 
Wiereto  these  folliall  traytors  did 
Tliemselues  and  senses  fit. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  55. 
Fall  to  your  cheese-cakes,  curdes,  and  clowted  creame, 
Your /oo/M,  your  flawnes. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  ec.  <, 

For  every  idle  knave  that  showes  his  teeth, 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble,  fiddle, 
Make  a  dog  face,  or  can  abuse  his  fellow, 
Is  not  a. fool  at  first  dash  :  you  shall  find,  sir. 
Strange  turnings  in  this  trade  ;  to  fool  is  nothing 
As  fooling  has  been. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fleteh.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  1.  ec.  I. 

I  haue  had  gallants. 

Both  court  and  countrey,  would  \\a.' fool'd  you  vp 
In  a  new  suit,  with  the  best  wits  in  being. 
And  kept  their  speed,  as  long  as  their  cloathes  lasted 
Han'some,  and  neate. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Staple  of  N ewes.  Act  1.  sc.  2. 

No  more,  no  more  of  this,  I  vow, 
'Tis  time  to  leave  i\\is  fooling  now. 

Which  few  but  fools  call  wit ; 
There  was  a  time  when  I  begun, 
And  now  'tis  time  I  should  have  done. 

And  meddle  no  more  with  H.—Brome.  Songs.  PatinociA 
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They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pi'pe  and  sing, 
And  make  them  merrie  with  theii  fooleries  ; 

Tliey  cherelie  chaunt,  and  rymes  at  random  fling, 
Tbe  fruitfuU  spawne  of  their  rank  fantasies. 

Spenser.  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

They  being  throughly  taught  how  with  excessive  flatterie 
to  bear  him  up,  fooUJied  and  gulled  tlie  man  telling  him  ever 
anone,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  adverse  and 
difficult,  but  his  powerfuU  vertue  and  heavenly  fortune 
together  were  able  (as  ever  heretofore)  to  overcome. 

HoUand.  Ammlaniis,  p.  43. 

Unhurt,  untouched,  did  I  complain. 
And  terrify'd  all  others  with  the  pain. 
But  now  1  feel  the  mighty  evil ; 
Ah  !  there's  no  fooling  with  the  Devil ! 

Cowley.  The  DItiembler. 

Wits  that  presum'd 

On  wit  too  much,  by  striving  how  to  prove 
There  was  no  God,  -Kitix  foolish  grounds  of  art, 
Discover'd  first  the  nearest  way  to  Hell, 
And  tilled  the  world  with  dev'lish  atheism. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pihj  She's  a  Whore,  Act  i.  so.  1. 

So  in  the  world  long  time  they  wondered, 
And  miokle  want  and  hardness  suffered, 
That  Ihtni  repented  much  so  fouHsldy 
To  come  so  farre  to  seek  for  misery. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  eara 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub. 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. — Milloii.  Comiis: 

More  huge  in  strength  then  wise  in  workes  he  was, 

And  reason  with  foote-hardize  over-ran  ; 
Sterne  melancholy  did  his  courage  pas. 
And  was,  for  terrour  more,  all  arm'd  in  shining  bras. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


At  last  the  nourse  in  'her  fool-hardy  wit 
Conceiv'd  a  bold  devise,  and  thus  bespake  ; 

Daughter,  I  deeme  that  counsel  aye  most  fit. 
That  of  the  time  doth  dew  advauntage  take. 

Id.  Ih.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

The  simple  maid  did  yield  to  him  anone  ; 
And  eft  him  pKaced  where  he  close  might  view 

That  never  any  saw,  save  onely  one. 
Who,  for  his  hire  to  so  foole-hardrf  dew, 
Was  of  his  hounds  devour'd  in  hunters  hew. 

Id.  lb.  OfMiitabilitie,c.6. 

Who  when  they  would  not  lend  their  helping  hand  to  any 
man  in  engine-worke,  nor  making  of  bulwarkes  and  fortifi- 
cations, used  foole-hardily  to  sallie  forth  and  fight  most 
courageously. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  127. 

The  elder,  through  practice  of  his  weapons  and  cunning 
slight,  soone  ouercame  the  fnole-hardi?iesse  and  inconsiderate 
fierceness  of  the  younger.— /d.  Livics,  p.  684. 

Anniball  tooke  this  losse  and  dammage  nothing  neere  the 
heart,  but  rather  made  full  reckning  that  he  had  caught  (as 
it  were)  with  a  bait  and  fleshed  the  audaciousnesse  of  the 
foole-hastie  consul!,  and  of  the  souldiers  especially. 

/,/.  lb.  p.  458. 

How  wisely  does  nature  things  so  diff'rent  unite  ? 

In  such  odd  compositions  our  safety  is  found ; 
As  the  blood  of  a  scorpion  is  a  cure  for  the  bite. 

So  hex  folly  makes  whole  whom  her  beauty  does  wound. 
IFalsh.  The  Antidote. 

And  such  as  come  to  be  thus  happily  frighted  into  their 
wits,  are  not  so  easily /ooi'rf  out  of  them  again. 

South,  vol  iv.  Ser.  6. 

But  when  I  consider  that  she  squanders  on  fools 
All  those  treasures  of  beauty  with  which  she  is  stor'd, 

My  fancy  it  damps,  my  passion  it  cools. 
And  it  makes  me  despise  what  before  I  ador'd. 

Walsh.  The  Antidote. 

■i.  Answer  not  s.fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also 
be  like  unto  him. 

5.  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  fotli/,  lest  lie  be  wise  in 
his  own  conceit.— Si*/e.  Proverbs,  c.  26. 

Such  foolintt,  if  not  properly  animadverted  upon,  and 
seasonably  suppressed,  may  arrive  to  a  greater  height,  and 
be  attended  with  very  mischievous  etfects. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  235. 

If  any  man  will  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool  that  he  may  be  wi.se;  that  is,  not  let  him  do  any  thing 
foolishly  indeed  ;  but  by  adhering  to  that,  which  weak  men 
falsely  esteem  foolish ,  let  him  show  himself  to  be  really  and 
truly  wise.— C/art,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  142. 
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At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace 

His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 

All  such  fooleries  axe  quite  inconsistent  with  that  manly 
simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  honourable  to  the  rational 
ch;u-acter. — Bealtie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

The  same  foolish  charge  (that  the  Jews  worshipped  the 
efligy  of  an  ass)  is  also  confidently  repeated  by  Plutarch. 

Paley.  Evidences,  pt.iii.  c.  4. 

It  is  foollshlij  imagined  in  France,  that  to  deprive  one 
great  man  of  his  dishes  of  silver  and  gold,  and  another  of 
his  money,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  poor.  No,  sir,  these 
are  the  means  by  which  the  poor  are  maintained. 

Fo.x.  Speech,  March  23,  1794. 

To  expose  ourselves  unnecessarily  to  evil,  is  worse  than 
follti,  and  very  blamable  presumption :  it  is  commonly 
called  foul-hardiness,  that  is,  such  a  degree  of  hardiness  or 
boldness  as  none  but  fools  are  capable  of. 

Beaitie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 


The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  dities  on  red  lead,  or  white  lead,  or  on  broken  glass,  or 
atlas  ordinary,  or  demy  fine,  or  blue  royal,  or  bastard,  or 
foolscap,  which  you  have  given  up  ;  or  the  three-pence  on 
tea  which  you  retained.— Bur/i-e.  On  American  Taxation. 
With  diadem  hiyiht  fool's-cap,  lo  !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 

FOME'NT,  u.  ^  Fr.  Fomenier ;  It.  Fomen- 
Fomen-t.^'tion.  ytare;  ,Sp.  Fomentar.  The 
Fome'nter.        J   La.t.Fomentum,(q.d.fovime>i- 

tum,)  fvom  fovei'e,  to  warm.     See  the  quotation 

from  Holland. 

To  warm,  to  cherish,  to  nourish,  to  foster  ;  to 

give  warmth  or  heat  to,  to  encourage,  to  invite. 

That  [oyntment  of  precious  spike]  was  not  vnpleasannt  to 
our  Lorde  ;  but  those  superfluous  sauors  &  fomen les  of  the 
body,  which  the  more  it  is  cherished,  the  more  it  riseth  & 
rebelleth  against  the  soul. 

fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.D. 


But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
of  God  :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  c 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

Bible.  1  Cor. 


.14. 


Oft  would  he  say,  who  builds  his  house  on  sands, 
Pricks  his  blind  horse  across  the  fallow  lands. 
Or  lets  his  wife  abroad  -Kith  pilgrims  roam. 
Deserves  &  foots -cap,  and  long  ears  at  home. 

Pope.  Tlie  Wife  of  Bath. 


Abide  thou  still  by  hia  bed's  side,  anl  lighten  his  sorrow 
sometime  with  comfortable  -words,  sometime  with  gentle 
fomentations.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii  c.  4. 

And  all  this  time  it  was  still  whispered  euery  where,  that 
at  least  one  of  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was 
lining.  Which  bruite  was  cunningly  fomented  by  such  as 
desired  innonation.— Boco!!.  Hen.  Fit.  p.  20. 

Preoccupation  of  minde,  ever  requireth  preface  of  speech  ; 
like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  ungent  enter. 
I  Id.  Ess.  Of  Dispatch. 

Fomentations  properly  be  devises  for  to  be  applied  unto 
any  affected  part,  either  to  comfort  and  to  cherish  it,  or  to 
allay  the  paine,  or  else  to  open  the  pores  to  make  way  for 
ointments  and  piastres.  If  they  be  liquid  things,  they  are 
laid  too  by  the  meanes  of  bladders,  spunges,  or  such  like ; 
if  drie,  within  bags  or  quilts. 

Holland.  FUnie.  Explanation  of  the  Words  of  Art. 

The  Jews,  of  all  other  who  were  of  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees, that  made  conscience  of  the  Law,  when  they  came 
to  be  enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  became  the  raisers  and 
fomenters  of  that  great  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  which  was 
the  mine  of  many  professors  in  those  primitive  times. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  224. 

They  were  but  so  many  incendiaries,  and  fomentors  of 
crueltie,  quarrells,  murthers,  and  reuenge. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.i.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

These  to  remove  th'  expiring  embers  came. 
While  those  with  unctuous  nr  foment  the  flame. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

Tlie  opinion  of  some  of  their  neighbours,  especially  in  a 

shire  so  guiltie,  which  was  of  itself  the  heat  and /omen/er  of 

the  warr,  their  opinion  is  not  to  be  considered,  for  it  shews 

their  guih  but  not  Blackwood's  innocence. 

State  Trials.  Lowrie  or  Weir,  an.  1685. 

Persecution  may  be  canied  on  by  the  people,  but  it  is 
raised  and  fomented  by  kings  and  rulers. 

Bp.  Home.  On  the  Psalms,  Ps.  2. 

Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 

The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul. 

Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catch 

Th'  auspicious  moment,  when  the  tempered  heat, 

Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  aflbrd 

SoSt  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 

Coioper.  The  Task,  D.  HL 

The  general  composition  was  of  obscure  provincial  ad- 
vocates, of  stewards  of  petty  local  jurisdictions,  country 
attorneys,  notaries,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  mJnisters  of 
municipal  litigation,  the  fomentors  and  conductors  of  the 
petty  war  of  village  vexation. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Eevohition. 
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FOND,  v.  ^  Tn  fond,  in  Chaucer,  (says 
FoNP,  Of//.  I  Junius)  is  "to studio,  to endea- 
Fo'ndle,  v.  I  vour,  to  attempt ;"  and  fond, 
Fo'ndlinc,  n.  >  also  in  Chaucer, he  further  says, 
Fo'xDi.Y.  I  is  "  to  search  and  try  any  man's 

Fo'ndxess.  I  mind,  to  dive  into  his  thoughts, 
Fo'nne.  )  and  by  a  privie  search  to  espie 

(i.e.  to^nrf)  his  intention."  Of  this  latter  usage  he 
cannot  (he  declares)  conjecture  the  origin,  having 
ne\er  met  with  any  instance  of  it,  except  those 
in  Chaucer,  [Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  and  Troilus. ) 
Tlie  two  usages  or  applications  are  so  similar, 
that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  discern  a  dif- 
ference. 

"  To  be  right  mery  wol  I  fond,"  i.  e.  I  will  frj, 
seek,  endeavour  to  be  meny. 

"  To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes/o?!rf," 
i.  e.  all  his  friends  shall  try  to  strengthen  her. 
And  in  the  same  manner  may  all  the  instances 
from  Chaucer,  Gower,  R.  of  Gloucester,  R.  of 
Brunne,  and  Piers  Plouhman,  be  explained.  Tlie 
word  is  from — 

The  A.  S.  Fund-ian,  to  try,  attempt  or  en- 
deavour, examine,  search  or  seek  after  ;  and,  as 
Somner  expresses  it,  to  labour  to  come  to  a  thing, 
(i.  e.  to  find,)  with  all  endeavour  to  aspire  unto. 
See  Find, 

Fonne  or  fond,  the  adjective  (Junius)  is  in 
Chaucer,  fatuus,  stolidus ;  and  fonne,  the  verb, 
(written  by  Lord  Berners,  Fond,)  infatuare,  de- 
sipere,  stultescere ;  but  even  this  appears  no  more 
than  a  consequential  application,  resulting  imme- 
diately from  Somner's  interpretation,  "  with  all 
endeavour  to  aspire  unto  :"  (sc.) — 

To  fix  the  mind,  or  heart,  or  the  desires  upon, 
to  covet  eagerly,  to  doat  upon.  "  The  rich  man 
ful  fond  is  iwis,"  i.  e.  a  dotard  is.  "  Alein,  thou 
is  a.  fonne,"  i.  e.  a  dotard,  consequentially,  a/oo'; 
and  to  fonne,  to  act  like  a  dotard,  a  fool ;  to  play 
the  fool,  to  be  infatuated,  to  be  foolish ;  to  fool  or 
fool  away. 

Fond,  adjective,  prse  reliquis  placet  etymon, 
(says  Skinner,)  ab  A.  S.  Fundian,  anhelare,  niti, 
to  pant  after,  to  strive  for.  Fond,  the  verb,  is 
used  so  lately  as  by  Dryden.  Fond,  the  adjective, 
is — 

Longing  for,  coveting,  loving  eagerly,  inordi- 
nately, excessively;  doaiing;  and  thus,  foolish. 

To  fond  or  fondle, — to  act  towards,  to  treat 
fondly,  doatingly;  to  caress  tenderly,  indulgently. 


Riifondedc  myd  alle  gyle  to  do  thys  luthei  dede. 

Id.  p.  310. 
To  Scotland  now  he  fondea,  to  redy  Ms  viage. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  315. 


Zut  it  [poverty]  is  moder  of  mygth.  and  of  mannes  helth 

And  frende  in  alle  fondyngcs.  and  of  foule  reveles  leclie 

sanitatis  mater.  Id.  p.  270. 

So  hit  fareth  quath  the  fi-ere  by  ryghtful  mannes  fallynge 
Thawe  he  thorghe  fondinge  falle.  he  falletli  nat  out  of 

charite 
So  dedliche  synne  doth  he  nat.  Id.  p.  168. 


They  sworen,  and  assented  every  man 

To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stoud  : 

And  tverich  on,  the  best  wise  he  can. 

To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes  fond. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4767. 

And  I  will  fande  i.i  espien  on  my  side, 
To  whom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9284. 

Or  els  certain  she  bare  him  on  bond 
That  this  was  doen  of  Malice  her  to  fond. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  iiJ. 

■When  age  approcheth  on 
And  lust  is  laied  and  all  the  fire  Is  qneint 
As  freshly  then,  thon  shall  begin  to  fonne 
And  dote  in  loue,  and  all  htr  image  peint 
In  the  remembrance,  till  thou  begin  to  feint. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 
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The  rich  man  ful/on.-f  is  iv.is 

That  weneth  that  he  loued  is  ; 

If  that  his  hert  it  vnderstooil 

It  is  not  he,  it  is  his  good.        Chaucer.  Itora.  of  the  Rose. 

She  foiideth  in  hire  birdes  forme, 

If  that  she  miirht  selfe  conforme 

To  do  the  plesance  of  a  wife, 

As  she  did  in  that  other  life.  Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  iv. 

Though  I  sekenesse  haue  upon  hnnde 

And  longe  have  liad,  yet  wolde  I  fonde 

To  write,  and  do  my  besinesse. 

That  in  some  pa.tie,  so  as  I  gesse, 

The  wise  man  maie  be  aduised.  Id.  Prologus. 

She  sente  for  thys  Syr  Othes  to  ayde  her  in  yf  warre  yi  she 
made  a;,'aynst  the  Napolitanes ;  and  this  Syr  Othes  a  cer- 
tayne  space  exscuscd  hymseife,  and  dyssynmled  and  fbded 
forth  the  tyme  as  he  that  wyst  not  what  to  do. 

Btrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  42. 

Aiistotel  (that  is  muche  estemed  and  worthily)  fansyed  a 
first  matrer,  in  all  things  lo  be  one,  in  whiche  consideration 
he  seemeth  to  be  as  extreme  in  a  staye,  as  the  other  fonUe 


Bp.  Gardner.  Exptic 


of  Transubslantiaiion,  fol.  >)9. 


haue  such  a  fo^ide  fantasy  of  mine  own,  y'  I  had 
yuer  ,1'  shake  for  cold  in  y*:  niiddes  of  somer,  tha  be 
in  the  middes  of  winter.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.l33. 


The  badges  o^  afnndbiiige.  as 
braue  napkyns.  bracelettes,  rynpes, 

He  layde  away,  and  went  to  sehmiie 
to  h'.Trn  more  sober  thinges  — Drant 


H'oracf,  b.i.  Sat.3. 
.  .after 


But  all  her  kiiisemenne  and  frendes  dyd  wepe.  an 
the  coiuurey  maner.  they  beat  theyr  bodyes  bewaylyng  her, 
and  crying  out,  and  dvd  suche  otlier  thinges  as  menne  be 
wont  to  d,ie  verve  fu'idli/,  in  the  funerals  of  ryche  menne 
and  great  menne.— Udiil.  Matthew,  c.  9. 

It  vere  fnndnes  to  fayne  that  the  soule  dyd  otherwy'se  eate 
then  do  the  Angels  in  heauen,  and  tlieyr  meate  is  onelye 
the  ioye  and  rieclaracion  that  they  haue  of  God  and  of  hys 
glorye.— ^  Boke  made  b>j  John  Fnjlh,  fol.  GO. 

The.  Thou  art  a  /on,  of  thy  love  to  boste  ; 
AH  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost. 

Spenser.  Slietiherd's  Calendar.  February. 
Such  questions,  youth,  are  fnnd.  for  better  'tis 
To  bless  the  sun.  than  reason  why  it  shines ; 
Yet  he  thou  talkst  of  is  above  the  sun. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whnre,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Still  on  he  lov'd,  and  lov'd,  and  wish'd,  and  wish'd, 
Eftscion  began  to  speak,  yet  soon  broke  off. 
And  still  lUefondtiny  durst  not.  'cau^e  he  durst  not. 

Id.   The  Ladies'  Trial,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Have  care,  I  pray,  to  guide  the  cock  bote  well, 

Least  worse  on  sea  then  us  on  land  befell.— 

Thereat  th'  old  man  did  nought  h^it  fondly  grin. 

And  saide,  his  bote  the  way  could  wisely  tell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
1  (as  I  ,1m)  h,ad  rather  be  envied. 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  then  fandti/  pitied  ; 
And  i'et.  if  neede  were,  pitied  would  be, 
Rathi.T  then  other  should  scorne  at  me. 

Id.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  May. 
That  when  amidst  the  fervour  of  the  feast, 
The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  funds  thee  on  her  breast. 
And  with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  constrains, 
Thou  may'st  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 


With  t 


ithe 


fond  opinions  you  deride, 
■'d  follies  they  are  satisfy'd. 

Id.  The  Art  of  Poetr, 


This  either  flowed  from  his  not  having  yet  arrived  at  a 
sure  persuasion  of  the  matter,  or  that  he  [John  Frilli]  chose 
in  that  modest  stile  to  encounter  an  opinion,  [the  real  pre- 
sence] of  which  the  world  was  so  fond,  that  to  have  opposed 
it  in  downright  words  would  have  given  prejudices  against 
all  that  he  could  sa.y.— Burnet.  History  of  Reform,  an.  1534. 

He  stroak'd  her  cheek  to  still  her  fear, 

And  talk'd  of  sins  en  cavalier ; 

Each  time  enjoin'd  her  penance  mild, 

And  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.— Goj/.  IVorJc  for  a  Cooper. 

The  Goddess  long  had  mark'd  the  child's  distress, 

And  long  had  sought  his  sufferings  to  redress. 

She  prays  the  Gods  to  take  the  fondling's  part 

To  teach  his  hands  some  beneficial  art."— W.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 

But  they  abus'd  that  grace  to  make  allies, 

And  fondly  clos'd  with  former  enemies. 

For  fools  are  doubly  fools  endeavouring  to  be  wise. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
And  in   other  places  [Phcnbus]  perfectly  tattles  like  a 
father,  which  by  the  way  m.ikes  the  length  of  the  speech 
very  natural,  and  concludes  with  all  i\\e  fondness  and  con- 
cern of  a  tender  parent. 

Addison.  Notes  on  the  Story  of  Phaeton. 
'  But  what  was  it  that  seduced  the  prodigal  Gentile  to  leave 
80  gracious  a  father,  and  to  quit  the  house  where  his  glory 
dwelt  ?  What  but  an  impatience  of  restraint,  a  fond  desire 
of  Independency,  and  of  being  wise  above  all  that  is  written. 
Home.  Works,  vol.  iv.  Disc,  25, 


FOO 

But  Cyrus  made  no  revel, 


Mickle.   The  Siege  of  Marseilles,  Act  ii.  SC.  i. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee  : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chair 


FOO 


Goldsi 


The  Traveller. 


The  profusion  of  ornaments  with  which  they  are  loaded 
are  marks  of  her  continual  fondness  for  dress,  while  they 
entirely  e.Kclude  .all  grace,  and  leave  no  more  room  for  a 
painter's  genius  than  if  he  had  been  employed  to  copy  an 
Indian  idol,  totally  composed  of  hands  and  necklaces. 

U'alpule.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

FONG.  V.  To  tiike.  A.  S.  Feng-an ;  Ger. 
Fiing-e.n,  capore,  con-ipero,  comprehendere,  to 
take,  to  seize,  to  grasp.  To  undci-fong,  in  our  old 
writers,  is  to  undertake.      See  F.\ng. 

Piers  gan  swere 

Ich  no\ie  fonge  a  ferthing.  for  Seynt  Thomas  shryne. 

PiersPtouhman,p.U\. 

Oure  power  lastctli  nought  so  feer,  but  we  som  penyfungen. 
Id.  Crcde. 

She  rideth  to  the  Soudan  on  a  day. 
And  sayd  him,  that  she  wold  reneie  hire  lay 
And  Cristendom  of  prestos  honiiesfong. 
Repenting  hire  she  Hethen  was  so  long. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4797. 


But  who  that  woU  in  his  degre 
Trauaile  so  as  it  belongeth, 
It  happeth  ofte,  that  he  fongeth 
Worship,  and  ease  bothe  two. 


Id.  lb.  b.  iv 


FONT.  ^       Fr.  Funs,  font ;    It.  Fonte  ,- 

Fo'ntanel,  or  \  S'p.  Fuente ;   Lat.  Fans.    Skin- 
Fo'ntixf.l.        J  nor    adds,    q.d.    salutis ;    Ju- 
nius, fotts  lustralis.     Applied  particularly  to  the 
baptismal /on^      See  Fount. 
A  fountain  or  spring. 

Fontanel, — "  Fr.  Fcntanclle ,-  a  running  sore  ;  or 
an  issue  made  for  a  grief  or  sore,"  ( Cotgrave) ; 
from  fontainf,  a  fountain  or  spring. 
Cribtene  will  he  be.  the  kyng  of /< 


K.  Brunn 


,  p.  20 


The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  here ; 
Mauricius  at  the  font-stone  they  him  call. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5143. 

If  he  say  that  it  isfruteles  for  lacke  of  preaching  thervnto 
y  childe  it  self:  then  I  deny  not  but  that  Tindal  saith  right 
wel  and  reasonable,  &  I  shal  speke  to  the  persone  of  our 
parish  that  he  shal  preache  to  the  childe  at  the /o«<  &  tel 
iiim  many  good  tales  in  hys  eare. 

Sir  T.More.   Workes,  p.  382, 

Wlien  ye  said  Rollo  was  cristened,  his  name  was  chaunged, 
S:  called  Robert,  alter  the  Erie  of  Peytowe,  which  receyued 
hyra  at  ys  fonte-stonc.—Fabyan.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  1S2. 

Wherefore  Moylvennil  wyll'd  his  Cluyd  herself  to  show  : 
Who  from  her  native  font,  as  proudly  she  doth  flow. 
Her  handmaids  Manian  hath,  and  Hespin,  her  to  bring 
To  Ruthin.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

Agreeable  hereunto  it  is,  that  artificial  issues  m.ide  in  any 
part  of  the  body  are  by  physicians  cnWedfontiucls,  or  little 
fountains.- //a»imy«(/.  Annotations  on  St.  Mark,  v.  21). 

AVliy  hath  Nature  given  to  women  two  e.xuherant  fontincls 
which' like  two  Roes  that  are  twins  feed  among  the  lillies, 
and  drop  milk  like  dew  from  Hermon. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Disc.  1. 


The  first  reflection  I  have  to  make  is  that  it  is  very  im- 
proper language  at  least  to  call  upon  those  who  have  once 
been  regenerated,  in  their  infancy,  who  have  had  their  new- 
birth  already  at  the  font,  to  be  new  regenerated  ;  or  to  bid 
them  expect  a  new  birth. —  Waterland.  Works,  vol.vi.  p.  363. 

A  child  in  my  neighbourhood  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
mation from  the  shoulder  down  to  the  elbow,  and  from 
thence  an  cedematous  humou'-  reached  to  the  fingers'  ends, 
the  fontanel  itself  gangiened.  —Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i, 

Who  triumphs  there  ? 

Bathing  for  ever  in  the  font  of  bliss, 

For  ever  basking  in  the  Deity ! 

Lorenzo  I  who?  Young,  The  Complaint, 'iZig^^  ^' 


FOOD.     See  Feed 
FOOL.     See  Folly. 


Dut.  Voet ;  Ger.  Fusz ;  A  S, 
Fot ;  Goth.  Foties,  which  Ju- 
nius derives  from  the  Gr.  riour; 
Lat.  Pes,  (ph?)  It  may  be 
from  the  A.S.Fettian,  to  carry, 
(sc. )  that  which  carrieth,  which 


FOOT,  V.       • 

Foot,  «. 

Foo'tless,  or 

Fe'etless. 

Foo'ting,  n. 

Foo'tingly.    ^ 
bearcth. 

Foot, — that  which  carrieth,  beareth  or  sup- 
porteth ;  upon  which  wo  stand  or  move.  .'llso 
applied,  to  the  posture  suited  or  prepared  for 
motion,  for  proceeding ;  to  the  position,  state  or 
situation;  the  lower  part,  the  basis,  the  founda- 
tion, the  pediment. 

To  foot, — to  move,  tread  or  go  upon  the  foot  ,- 
to  move  with  the  foot,  to  strike  or  seize  with  the 
foot  i  to  have  or  cause  to  have  afoot. 

Foot-duth,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  horse 
that  wears  the  cloth  or  housing. 

Foot-hot, — straightway  ;  literally,  adds  Skinner, 
with  a  hot-foot,  a  hasty  foot.  And  Tooke, — 
"  Foot-hot  means,  immediatclj',  instantaneously, 
without  giving  time  for  the  foot  to  cool ;  so  our 
Court  of  Pie  poiirlre,  pied  poudre  ;  in  which  mat- 
ters are  determined  before  we  can  wipe  the  dust 
off  one's/fc<."  See  in  Tooke,  i.  487,  the  examples 
collected  ;  and  Fule-vate  in  Jamieson. 

Foot  is  much  used — prefixed. 

He  hupte  hym  v^  fram  the  horde,  in  gret  wraththe  ynou. 
And  hente  thys  Lof  by  the  top,  fram  the  borde  hym  drou, 
An  defouled  hym  vnder  liyni  myd  honde  &  myd  lOte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  27r 


To  bysegy  thys  castel  heifot-men  hii  lete.—Id.  p.  ZOO. 

Athelstan  did  hvm  bynd  both  fnte  &•  bond, 

&  kast  him  in  tille  Temse,  whan  it  was  most  brym, 

To  chastise  alle  other  he  tok  vengeance  on  him. 

R.Brunne,l>.23. 


And  sche  stode  bihynde  bisidis  hise  feet:  and  bigan  to 
moiste  hise  feet  with  teeris,  &  wipide  with  the  heevis  of  hir 
heed,  and  kiste  hise  feele  and  anoyntide  with  oyiiement. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  7, 

And  she  stode  at  his  fete  behynde  him  wepinge,  and  began 
to  washe  his  fete  with  teares,  and  dyd  wype  the  willi  y" 
heeres  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  fete  and  anovnted  them 
with  oyntment.— aii)/e,  1551.  lb. 

And  up  he  rose,  and  eoftely  he  went 
Unto  the  cradel,  and  in  his  hand  it  hent 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddes  fete. 

Chaucer.  TheReves  Tate,  v.  4211. 

A  fde-maniel  about  hire  hippes  large 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  4/). 

And  Custance  han  they  taken  anon  fote-hot. 

And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 

They  han  hire  set.— Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.4S58. 

But  take  good  hede  vnto  yourselues,  y<  ye  prouoke  them 
not,  for  I  wyll  not  geue  you  of  their  iande,  no  not  so  niucli 
as  a  fate  bieade.— Bible,  1551.  Deut.  c.  2. 


Howbeit  our  men  for  as  nuiche  as  they  were  able  neither 
to  kepe  aray,  nor  to  take  sure  footing,  nor  to  folow  theyr 
standerds,  inasmuche  as  some  commyng  out  of  one  shypp 
and  some  out  of  another,  they  were  fayne  to  cluster  them- 
selues  vnder  that  standard  that  came  next  to  hanrte,  were 
much  troubled.— Go/rfiwyc.  Cccsar,  fol.  100. 

For  who.  for  number  or  for  grace, 

dare  mell  with  me  in  ryme  ? 
Or  who  can  daunce  so  footingly, 

obseruing  tune  and  time  1— Drant.  Horace,  b.  1.  S.tt.  9. 

What  nobleman,  what  common  man  of  nots, 

\Vhat  ordinary  subject  hath  come  in. 

Since  first  you/oo(cd  on  our  territories. 

To  only  feign  a  welcome  ?  children  laugh  at 

Your  proclamations.— J^cfi.  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  Act  Ui.  set 


FOP 

Nay,  I  must  walk  you  farther. 
Ang.  I  am  tir'd,  sir,  and  ne'er  shall  fnnt  it  home. 

Beaum.  (r  Flelch.   The  Elder  Brotlier,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

For  there  the  pride  of  all  her  heart  will  how, 
When  you  shaJl /oo(  her  from  you.  not  she  you. 

Id.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Though  I  love 

My  limbs  as  -well  as  any  man,  if  you  had  now 
A  humour  to  kick  me  lame  into  an  office, 
"Where  I  might  sit  in  state  and  undoe  others. 
Stood  I  not  bound  to  kiss  the/oD(  that  did  it. 

Massinger.   The  Duke  of  Milan,  Aft  Iv.  SC.  I. 

He  rides,  said  Turpine,  that's  not  farre  afore, 
With  a  wylde  man  soft  fonlivg  by  his  syde ; 

That  if  ye  list  to  haste  a  litle  more, 
Ye  may  him  overtake  in  timely  tyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

The  sacred  springs  othorse-fnot  Helicon, 

So  oft  hedeawed  with  our  learned  layes, 
And  speaking  streams  of  pure  Castalion, 

The  famous  witnesse  of  our  wonted  praise. 
They  trampled  have  with  their  tovi\e  fnolinps  trade, 
And  like  to  troubled  puddles  have  thev  made. 

Id.   The  feares  of  the  Muses. 

So  Gef&ay  of  Boulion,  the  glorious  geneiall  in  those 
warres,  at  one  drauglit  of  his  bow-e  shooting  against  Dauid's 
Tower  in  Hierusalem  broched  three  feeltesse  birds  called 
Allerions  vpon  his  arrow,  and  thereupon  assumed  in  a  shield 
Or  three  Allerions  argent  on  abend  gueles,  which  the  house 
of  Lorraiu  descending  from  his  race  continueth  to  this  day. 
Camden.  Remains.  Armories. 


Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

For,  had  ynu  laid  this  brittle  wave 

On  Dun,  the  old  sureftnted  mare. 

Though  all  the  ravens  of  the  hundred. 

With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out  thundered, 

Surefnoted  Dun  had  kept  her  legs. 

And  you,  good  woman  sav'd  your  eggs. 

Gai/,  Fable  37.  pt.  i. 

Upon  this  fool  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  church  ever  to 
secure  the  profession  of  any  mysterious  doctrine  against 
secret  meanings  and  subtile  evasions:  but  men  may  sub- 
sciibe  to  as  many  mysteries  as  they  please,  and  still  believe 
none  of  them.— Tro/erianrf.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  301 

All  hail,  Patroclus !  let  thy  honoured  ghost 
Hear,  and  rejoice,  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast; 
Behold  :  Achilles'  promise  is  compleat ; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretch'd  before  ihy  feet. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

As  once  she  watch'd  me  from  a  rail. 
Poor  soul;  her  fooling  chanc'd  to  fail. 
And  down  she  fell,  and  broke  her  hip. 

Prior.  Sown  Hall. 

One  thing,  indeed,  we  do  affirm,  because  we  can  prove  it 
Iroin  Scripture,  that  whoever  preaches  and  enforces  moral 
duties,  without  justification  and  sanctification  preceding, 
may  as  well  declaim  upon  the  advantages  of  walking,  to  a 
man  that  can  neither  stir  hand  nor  fool. 

Home.  An  Apology  for  Certain  Clergymen. 

The  form  of  the  feet  fixes  the  character  of  the  animal. 
Tliey  are  so  many  shovels ;  they  determine  its  action  to  that 
of  rooting  in  the  ground,  and  every  thing  about  its  body 
agrees  with  this  destination. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 

Kut  laying  another  world  out  of  the  question,  taking 
things  on  the  fioting  of  this  life  only,  still  it  can  be  clearly 
shown,  that  the  crooked  wisdom  of  the  world  is  no  better 
than  foolishness.— Biair,  vol.  v.  Ser.  17. 

FOP.  'I       Skinner  thinks  a  Teut.  Fo- 

Fo'ppERT.  bis  or  Pofisz,  a  kind  of  fungus  : 

Fo'pLiNO,  n.      I  he    should    rather   have    said 

Fo'ppisii.  I  from  Dut.  Po/",  fungosus, po/fra, 

Fo'ppisiiLT.  to  puff,  efflai-o  inanes  glorias. 
Fo'ppisHNEss.  )       One  puffed   up    with   vain- 
glory;    ostentatiousness,   (sc.)  of  his   person  or 
dress. 

Take  from  your  true  sublectes,  the  Pope's  false  Christ 
with  his  bels  and  bablingeii,  with  his  miters  and  mastries, 
with  his  fannoms  and  fopperies. 

Bayle.  Preface  to  English  Votaries, 

A  fop !  in  this  brave,  licentious  age. 
To  bring  his  musty  morals  on  the  stage? 
Rhime  us  to  reason  ?  and  our  lives  redress 
In  metre,  as  Druids  did  the  savages  ? 

Take.  The  Adventures  of  Fire  Hours,  Act  v. 

But  I  shall  discover  to  ye,  readers,  that  this  his  praising 

of  them  i«  as  full  of  nonsense  and  scholastic /ojopm;,  as  bis 

meaning  hs  himself  discovers  to  be  full  of  close  malignity, 

ilUton.  An  Apology  for  Smectumnuut. 


FOR 

— — —  Boldly  I  dare.  I  say. 
There  has  been  more  by  us  in  some  one  Play, 
Laugh'd  into  wit  and  vertiie,  than  hath  been 
By  twenty  tedious  Lectures  drawn  from  sin 
And  foppish  humours. 

Randolph.  The  Muses'  Looking-glass,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

■ But  t\i\s  foppishness 

Is  wearisome  ;  I  could  at  our  saint  Antlins, 
Sleeping  and  all,  sit  twenty  times  as  long. 

Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Which  is  she  1 

Calam.  Why  this,  fop-doodle. 
Massinger.  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Farce  scribblers  make  use  of  the  same  noble  invention 
[laughter]  to  entertain  citizens,  country  gentlemen,  and 
Covent- garden  fops. 

Dryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  should  have  liked  your  intro- 
duction better,  if,  instead  of  pointing  your  satire  entirely 
against  one  extreme,  you  had  stated  the  due  and  proper 
medium  between  foppery  on  one  hand  and  slovenliness  on 
the  other.— (ra(ertenrf.   Works,  vol.  x.  p.  241. 

And,  with  a  curs'd  half-witted  fate 
To  grow  more  dully  desperate. 
The  more  'tis  made  a  common  iirev 


'Tis  mean  for  empty  pr.aise  of  wit  to  write. 

As  fopplings  grin  to  show  their  teeth  are  white. 

Brown.  Essay  on  Satire,  pt.  ii. 
Content,  if,  to  convert  my  vacant  time, 
I  can  but  like  some  love-sick /opp/ii;^  rhyme  ; 
To  some  kind-hearted  mistress  make  my  court. 
And,  like  a  modish  wit,  in  sonnet  sport. 

A.  Philips.   To  a  Friend. 

In  their  present  state  I  cannot  recommend,  [Lord  Ches- 
terfield's Letters,]  being  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  they 
teach  the  manners  ofa/np,  and  the  morals  of  a  harlot. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  4. 

No  truth,  no  sincerity :  without  which,  conversation  is 
but  words  ;  and  the  polish  of  manners  the  idlest  foppery. 

Hnrd.  On  Retirement,  Dial.  2. 

As  foppish  minors  court  their  taylor, 
And  hate  their  guardians  as  th<!ir  jailor. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad. 


FOR.  ^       "  I 

FoR.i'sMVCH.   I  word  For  (whether  denominated 


(says  Tooke)  the 


/preposition,  conjunction,  or  ad- 
V,   ■  ■       ■ 


For 

Fo'rthy.  )  verb)  to  he  a  noun,  and  to  have 
always  one  and  the  same  single  signification,  viz. 
Cause,  and  nothing  else.  Though  Greenwood 
attributes  to  it  eighteen,  and  S.  Johnson  forty-six 
different  meanings  ;  for  which  Greenwood  cites 
above  forty,  and  Johnson  above  two  hundred  in- 
stances. But  with  a  little  attention  to  their  in- 
stances, you  will  easily  perceive,  that  they  usually 
attribute  to  the  preposition  the  meaning  of  some 
other  words  in  the  sentence.  Junius  (changingp  into 

If,  and  by  metathesis  of  the  letter  r)  derives  for 

I  from  the  Gr.  Upo.      Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  Pro. 

!  But  I  believe  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gothic 
substantive,  fairina, —  Cause. " 

I  Upon  the  passages  (from  Chaucer  and  P.  Plouh- 
man)  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  Ghssart/, 

I  and  quoted  belotv,  Tooke  observes,  that  though 
their  construction  is  awkward  and  faulty,  yet  is 

j  the  meaning  of  For  equally  conspicuous.  Th(? 
cause  of  putting  on  the  habergeon,  of  the  advice 
not  to  open  the  gate,  of  sotving  the  sack,  being 

I  respectively — that  the  heart  might  not  be  pierced, 

;  that  the  rose  might  not  be  stolen,  that  the  wheat 

j  might  not  be  shed. 

And  so  in  the  instances  from  Ford,  B.  Jonson, 
and  Massinger,  (upon  which  Mr.  Gifford  writes, 

I  as  others  had  done  before  him,  that /or  means /or 
fear,  and  prevention,)  the   cause  of  having   him 

j  wormed,  of  having  two  or  three  officers,  of  putting 

I  the  platters  far  enough,  being  respectively — that 
he  might  not  run  mad,  that  they  might  not  fail, 
that  they  might  not  reach. 

In  Robert  of  Gloucester, — the  cauise  of  their 
choosing  a  fair  place  and  strongly  walling  it,  as  a 
castle,  and  storing  it  well,  being — that  they  might 
abide  the  assault  of  the  king. 

In  R.  of  Brunne, — felony  being  the  cause  of  the 
outlawry. 

Tn  P.  Plouhman, — weariness  being  the  cause  of 
his  falling  asleep. 

la  NVidif,— the  cause  of  the  superior  value  of 
653 


FOR 

the  widow's  cast,  being — that  others  cast  port  oi 
their  "  plentee,"  but  that  she  of  "  her  povertec 
keste  alle  thingis  that  sche  hadde." 

Forthii, — A.  S.  Forthi,  quamobrcm,  wherefore 
(says  Somner,)  i.  e.  this  cause — or  this  being  the 
cause. 

A  fair  place  heo  cheson  hem,  fr  there  hen  gnnne  arere 
Walles  wyde  and  strong  ynow,  casteles  as  hit  were. 
And  a  storide  hit  wel  ynow,  and  here  god  ther  inne  here. 
For  to  a  bide  the  kyng,  gef  he  woltle  a  savle  hom  there. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  18. 
He  bigan  to  schake  ys  axe,  for  to  smyte  anon, 
Ac  knygtes  cride,  &  gede  bitweue  hem  mony  on.— Id.  p.2S. 
Tho  the  empernur  lierde  this,  he  bigan  hym  hy  thenche. 
And  hys  wraththe  toward  the  kyng,  for  drede  of  the  erl 

quenche. — Id.  p.  58. 
&■  led  hit  vnto  France,  spoused  for  to  be. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  30 

Id.  p.  33. 

Eft  God  thei  bisouht,  to  saue  tham  in  that  cas. 
Sanely  to  hauen  he  brouht,  for  luf  of  S.  Thomas, 
That /or  holy  kirke  sutfred  martirdam, 
&  God  for  tham  gan  wirke,  how  a  voice  cam.— W.  p.  143. 
Ac  on  a  May  morvvenyng.  on  Malverne  hulles. 
Me  by  fel  for  to  slepe.  for  weyrynesse  of  wnndryng. 

Piers  Plouhman.  p.  I. 

Treuly  I  seye  to  you  that  this  pore  widow  keste  more 
than  alle  that  kesten  into  the  tresorye.  for  alle  keslen  of  that 
thing  that  thei  hadden  plentee  of.  but  this  of  hir  poverle 
keste  all  thingis  that  sche  hadde  al  her  Ivf  lode. 

Wiclif  Mark.  c.  12. 

But  at  the  laste  whanne  the  ellevene  disciplis  saten  at  trie 
mete,  .Thesus  apperide  to  hem  and  reprevede  the  vnbeliv  e  of 
hem  and  the  hardnesse  of  herte,  for  thei  heleviden  not  to 
hem  that  hadden  seyen  that  he  was  risun  fro  deith. 

Id.  lb.  c.  lo-. 


I  seye  to  you,  though  he  schal  not  rise  and  gyue  tn  him. 
for  that,  that  he  is  his  frend,  netheles  for  his  contynucl 
axing  he  schal  rise  and  gyue  to  him  as  many  as  he  liatli 
nedeto.— W.  /(i.e.  11. 

For  he  was  late  ycome  fVo  his  viage, 
And  wente/yr  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  78. 

A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 

For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle.  Id.  lb.  v.  754. 

He  didde  next  his  white  lere 

Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere, 

A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte. 
And  next  his  shirt  an  haketon, 
And  over  that  an  habergeon. 

For  percing  of  his  herte. 

Id.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,791. 


Wel  ofter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 
She  dranke,  and/..r  she  wolde  vertue  plese. 
She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel  ese. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8092. 
■What?  trowen  ye,  that  whiles  I  mav  preche 
And  winnen  gold  and  silver  for  1  teche. 
That  I  wol  live  in  poverte  wilfully  ? 

Id.   The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  I2,37S. 

Forasmuch  as  the  knowingis  of  these  things,  is  a  maner 
poeion  or  medicine  to  thee,  al  be  it  so,  that  I  haue  little 
time  to  done  it,  yet  neuerthelesse  I  would  enforcen  me  to 
shewen  somewhat  of  It.  Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

And  forlhy  I  you  put  in  this  degree. 
That  echo  of  you  shall  have  his  destinee 
As  him  is  shape,  and  harkneth  in  what  wise  ; 
Lo  here  your  ende  of  that  I  shall  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tele,  v.  1343. 
But /or  that  few  men  endite 
In  our  Englishe.  for  to  make 

A  booke /or  Englande's  sake.  Gower.  Con.A.Vtol. 

And  for  my  wittes  ben  to  smale 
To  telle  euery  man's  tale. 
This  booke  vpon  amendement 
To  stonde  at  his  commandement 
With  whom  mine  herte  is  of  accorde, 
I  sende  vnto  mine  owne  lorde, 
Whiche  of  Lancaster  is  Henry  named.  Id.  Tb. 

N^ot  for  to  synge  with  the  birdes.  Id.  lb.  b.  I. 

My  Sonne,  an  hypocrite  is  this  : 
A  man,  whiche 'faincth  conscience 
Without,  and  is  not  so  within  : 
And  doth  so  for  he  wolde  winne 
Of  his  desyre  the  yaine  astate.  Id.  lb, 


FOR 

Lo,  sayth  the  kynge,  novve  maie  ye  sex?, 

That  there  is  no  defant  in  mee 

Forlhij  my  seife  I  woll  acquite, 

And  heareth  your  owne  wite 

Of  that  fortune  hath  you  refused.— (JcHt'iT.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Item,  it  is  lawfuU  for  the  clergie,  by  their  povrer  to  take 
away  the  sacraments  of  the  church  from  the  laietie  custom- 
ably  offending,  forsomuch  as  it  doeth  pertaine  to  the  office  of 
the  Christian  ministers  by  their  power  to  minister  the  same 
TDto  the  lay  people. 

Fox.  Marlyrs,  p.  423.  Tlie  Clertfy  subject  U>  Civil  Power. 

Vas.  And  had  not  your  sudden  coming  prevented  us,  I 
had  let  my  gentleman  blood  under  the  gills  ;  I  should  have 
worm'd  you,  sii-,  /or  running  mad.  ^ 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Wtiore,  Act  i.  5o.:2. 

Zovc.  Is  there  an  officer  there! 

Off.  [without,]  Tes,  two  or  three /or  failing. 

B.  Jomon.  The  Akhijmist,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

■ Two  hundred  ramm'd  in  the  earth 

To  the  armpits,  and  full  platters  round  about  them. 
But  far  enough  for  reaching. 

Massinr/er.  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Thomalin,  have  no  care  forttiy, 
lly  selfe  will  have  a  double  eye, 
yiike  to  my  llocke  and  thine. 

Spensa:  Shepherd's  Calendar.  March. 
But  1  am  bound  by  vow,  which  I  profest 
To  my  drad  soueraigne,  when  I  it  assayed, 

That  in  atchieuement  of  her  heigh  behest, 
I  should  no  creature  ioyne  vnto  myne  ayde, 
Fotthy,  1  may  not  grant  that  ye  so  greatly  pray'd. 

Id.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

FOR, in  composition,  as  the  Dut.  and  Ger.  Ver, 
and  A.  S.  For,  says  Skinner,  negat  et  aufert, 
denies  or  takes  away ;  perhaps  from  the  Lat. 
Foras.     And  see  Wachter,  Prol.  Ser.  3,  in  Ver. 

Tooke  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner, — 
"  From  the  Lat.  Fores,  /oris,  the  French  had 
Fors ;  and  of  the  Fr.  Fors,  our  ancestors  (by  their 
favourite  pronunciation  of  th)  made  forth.  Fors, 
in  the  prepositive  and  conjunctive  use  of  it,  the 
French  have  latterly  changed  to  hors,  but  they 
have  not  so  changed  it  when  in  composition. 
From  the  French  we  have  many  English  words 
preceded  by  for,  with  this  meaning ;  as  forfeit, 
foreclose,  &c.  and  we  had  anciently  many  more. 
(  Tookc,  i.  496,  332,  333.)     See  Forth. 

Hence/or,  prefixed  to  such  words,  is  equivalent 
to  out,  through-out,  thoroughly,  utterly,  ex- 
tremely ;  or  to  out,  out  of,  off,  away. 


..  Fora- 
Junius, 
d,  fide- 


FOR 


FO'RAGE,  t).  ^  Fr.  Fourrager;  It. 
Fo'rage,  ?i.  >  (/iare ;  Sp.Forragear. 
Fo'rager.         )  Fforrage,  pabulum,  q. 


Fforrage,  pabul 
rage,  from  fodder,  (qv. ) 

To  fodder, — to  supply,  provide,  procure  or  pur- 
vey/orfrfer  ,■  to  go  forth  in  quest  of  fodder;  and 
thus,  to  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  ravage ;  to  make 
an  incursion  (sc. )  for  fodder,  spoil  or  pillage  :  and 
in  Shakespeare,  (as  the  commentators  say,)  to 
range  abroad. 

These  foragers  of  kjTide 

Hadden  prykede  and  preyede  polles  of  people. 

Piers  Plouhmaii,  p.  396. 


I  wol  no  woman  thu-tyyere  of  age, 
It  is  but  bene  straw  and  grot  forage. 

Chaucer.  The  MarcMntas  Tale,  V.  9296. 
■Whych  victorie  letted  them,  that  thei  went  not  to  pillage 
and  fourrage  all  your  towues  and  cyties  of  Peloponese. 

2<icoll.  Thucidides,  fol.  30. 
That  company  of  horsmen  of  the  XJsepits  and  Teuethers 
were  gone  a  forragyng  and  to  fetch  booties  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Maze,  and  were  not  at  the  battel. 

Goldinge.  Crssar,  fol.  92. 
Thus  iii.  dayes  and  iii.  nightes,  they  were  in  manor  with- 
owte  brede,  wyne.  candel  or  light,  foder,  or  forage,  or  any 
maner  of  purueyance,  other  for  horse  or  ma. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crotiycle,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

But  about  midday,  when  Cassar  had  sent  forth  a  lieutenant 
of  his  called  Caius  Trebonius  with  three  legions,  and  all  his 
men  of  armes  for  forrage,  sodely  they  came  flj-ing  vpon  tiio 
forragers  on  all  sides. — Qoldinge.  Ccesar,  foL  118. 

"What,  shall  they  seeke  the  lion  in  his  denne. 

And  fright  him  there !  and  make  him  tremble  there? 

Oh  let  it  not  be  said:  forrage,  and  runne 

To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  dores, 

Aai  grapple  Wth  ton  ere  he  come  so  nye. 

Shakespeare,  K.  John,  Art  y.ae,  1. 


I  like  our  forces  their  first  course  should  hold, 
To  skirmish  with  them  upon  every  stay, 

But  fight  by  no  means  with  them,  tho'  they  wonld. 
Except  they  find  thamforaging  for  prey. 

Druyton.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

This  bold  adventure  of  the  Samuites  speeding  so  well, 
made  them  take  better  heart ;  so  as  they  would  not  penult 
the  Romanes  to  encamp  farther  into  the  countrie,  no  not 
somuch,as  to  go  a  foraging  iuto  their  territorie ;  where  upon 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  againe,  and  to  purveie  forage 
in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  quarters  of  their  friends  about 
Sotn.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  375. 

There  was  no  question  what  periU  there  would  be  in  the 
rettirne,  Xhfi  forragers  being  but  fewe  andheauily  loaden. 

Savile.  Tacitus,  Historic,  p.  157. 

One  night,  a  foraging  for  prey. 
He  found  a  store-house  iu  his  way. 

Yalden.  The  Fox  §■  Weasel. 

With  greens  and  (lowers  recruit  their  empty  hives, 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 

Drydcn.  Virgil.  Georgia,  b.  iv. 

Lost  in  the  spreading  floods  the  landmarks  lie, 
Nor  c-m  the  forager  his  way  descry. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  iv. 

A  good  plain  mouse,  our  host,  who  liv'd  to  spate 
Those  heaps  ot forage  he  had  glean'd  with  care. 

Fau-kes.  Horace,  Part  of  Sat.  C.  b.  ii. 

Down  so  smooth  a  slope 

The  fleecy  foragers  will  gladly  browse. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  Ii. 

FOR A'MINOUS.  Lat.  Foramen,  from  forare; 
and  this  from  forts,  forth,  quia  qui  forat,  facit  ut 
forinsecus  via  sit  et  inspectio  ;  Vossius, — because 
he  who  makes  a  hole  through,  makes  a  way  or 
passage /ort/i  or  out. 

Having  holes  through,  bored,  pierced,  pene- 
trated, perforated. 

Soft  and  foraminout  bodies,  in  the  first  creation  of  the 

sound,  will  dead  it ;  for  the  striking  against  cloth,  or  furre, 

will  make  little  sound,  as  hath  been  said  :  but  in  the  passage 

of  the  sound,  they  will  admit  it  better  than  harder  bodies. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  215. 

Almost  every  plant  breeds  its  peculiar  insect,  most  a  but-  ! 
terfly,  moth  or  fly,  wherein  the  oak  seems  to  contain  tho 
largest  seminality,  while  the  jtUus,  oak,  apple,  dill,  woolly 
tuii,  foraminous  romidles  upon  the  leaf,  and  grapes  under 
ground,  make  a  fly  with  some  difference. 

Bro-wii.  Cyrui  Garden,  c.  3. 

FOR-BA'THED.  For,  i.  e.  forth,  and  bathe, 
(qv.);  i.  e. 

Utterly  bathed,  steeped,  soaked. 

And  Priam  eke  with  iron  murdred  thus. 
And  Troye  town  consumed  all  -with  flame, 
Whose  shores  hath  ben  so  oft  forbathed  in  blood. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  Ii. 
There  saw  I  Pompey,  and  Csesar  clad  in  amies, 
Their  hosts  allied  and  all  their  ciuill  harmes. 
With  conquerors'  hands  forbalh'd  in  their  ovm  blood, 
And  Cassar  weeping  ouei  Pompey's  head. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  267. 

FOR-BE AR,  V.  ^       A.  S.  Forhceran,  abstinere, 

Forbe'arance.      I  and  thus,   parcere.     Com- 

Forbe'arer.  j  pounded  of  ybr,  {i.e.  forth,) 

Forbe'aring,  n.   J  and   bear.        Mr.   Tyrwhitt 

(on  Rom.  of  the  Rose)  also  says,  to  abstain,  i.  e.  to 

hold  or  keep  away  from ;  and  so,  forbear  itself, 

is  forth-bear,  i.  e.  to  bear  forth  or  away  from ;   to 

hold  off  or  away. 

To  hold  or  keep  off  or  away  from ;  to  abstain, 
to  withhold,  to  refrain ;  and  thus,  (met. )  to  tem- 
perate, to  moderate. 

For  thei  shoulde  nate  faste.  ne  forbere  sherte 
Bote  feithfuUich  defende.  &fygte  for  trulhe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  17. 

I  may  not  certes,  though  I  shulde  die, 
Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie 
For  veray  lone.— CAaacer.  The  MarchanlesTale,  v.  10,056. 

So  that  thou  might  the  better  lore 
What  mischiefe  that  this  vice  stereth, 
WTiiche  in  his  anger  nouht  forbeareth. 

Gower,  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

And  I  podre  thy  feruent  &  godly  zele,  wherin  thou  cast  in 
no  wise  forbeare  the  that  are  wycked,  and  euyll,  but  thou 
hatest  blasphemers  and  abhorest  the  enemyes  of  Cod. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

The  West,  as  a  father,  all  goodness  doth  bring, 
The  EflBt,  aforiearer.  no  manner  of  thing. 

Tusser.  The  Properties  of  tie  JTlRds. 


FOR 

I  But  iiowe  to  these  excuses,  some  other  raenne  answera 
!  agayne,  that  the  leaning  oute  of  felonye,  sacrilege,  and  mur- 
der, is  rather  a  token  of  wylynesse,  than  any  forbearing  or 
tiiuumc— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  671. 
I  Thus  apereth  vnto  you  the  begynnyng  of  the  right  of  supo- 
i  rioritte,  witli  a  perpetuall  continuance,  without  intermission 
!  within  memorie,  curtayne  omission  and  forbearyng  vpon 
spei"  • 
Hal 
Such  and  such  evil  God  on  Guyon  reare. 

And  worse  and  worse,  young  orphane,  be  thy  payne, 
If  I,  or  thou,  dew  vengeaunce  ioe  forbeare. 
Til  guiltie  blood  her  guerdon  doe  obtayne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  U.  0,  1. 
And  now  they  have  stript  him  naked;  and  haling  him  hy 
both  armes,  as  it  were,  cast  him  alive  into  his  grave.  So 
in  pretence  of  forbearance,  they  resolve  to  torment  bira 
with  a  lingering  death;  the  savagest  robbers  could  not  havo 
beene  more  mercilesse. — Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  Of  Joseph. 

Phidias,  when  he  had  made  the  statue  of  Minerva,  could 
not  forbear  to  engrave  his  own  name,  as  author  of  the  piece. 
Drydcn.  Eleanora,  Ded. 
The  crowd,  whose  insolence /oriearonee  swells. 
While  he  forgives  too  far,  almost  rebels. 

Tate.  Absalom  ^  Achitophtl,  pt.  U. 
Mylo  forbear,  to  call  him  blest 

That  only  boasts  a  large  estate. 
Should  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
Meet  and  conspire  to  make  him  great. 

tfatts.  False  Gfeataest. 
There  is  however  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue.— £arAe.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

FOR-BID,  «.  ^  A.  B.  Forbeodan  ;  Dut. 
Forbi'ddance.  I  Verbieden  ,-  Ger.  Verbieten  ; 
Forbi'ddenlv.  I  Sw.  Fuerbjuda,  to  bid  forth, 
Forbi'ddenness.  Tor  away  from,  (sc.)  any 
Forei'dder.  I  thing  to  be  done ;  to  pro- 

Forbi'dding,  n.  J  hibit.  The  Goth.  Faurbiu- 
dan,  as  Ihre  has  noticed,  is  used — sensu  generali 
imperandi;  in  the  general  sense  of  bidding  or  com- 
manding :  and  ioforbede  appears  to  be  used  in  R. 
Gloucester,  /or  augmenting  the  force  of  bid. 

To  bid  forth  or  away  from,  (sc.)  anything  doing 
or  to  be  done  ;  to  command  not  to  do  ;  to  hinder 
from  being  or  doing ;  to  prohibit,  to  interdict ; 
and  in  Shakespeare,  to  be  under  the  consequences 
of  interdiction. 

In  the  xxxiii.  yere  Baldewine,  Erchebishop  of  Cannter- 

bury,  was  furbede  by  the  Pope's  letters  to  cesse  of  the  buyld- 

yng  of  a  uewe  chaunterye  atte  Lambehithe,  bygonnebyhim, 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  434. 

He  had  redy  sailyng.  that  to  the  lond  him  ledde 

&i  at  his  riuyug  the  lend  non  him  forbedde. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  70 

Lord  it  me  forbede 

Bete  ich  be  holiche  at  thyn  heste.  let  honge  me  ellys. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  4 J. 
Jon  answerde  to  him  and  seide,  maister  we  sighen  oon 
castinge  out  fendis  in  tlii  name  which  sueth  not  us,  and  we 
haueforbeden  him.  And  Jhesus  seide  nyle  ye  forbede  him 
fortherisno  man  that  doith  vertu  in  my  name  &  may  sooue 
speke  y vel  of  me.—Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

John  answered  him  saying ;  Master,  we  saw  one  castyug^ 
out  deuels  in  thi  name  which  foloweth  not  vs,  &  we  forbad 
hym  because  he  folowed  vs  not.  But  Jesus  said,  forbid  hi 
not.  For  ther  is  no  man  that  shul  do  a  myracle  in  my  name, 
that  can  lightly  speake  euyll  of  me.— £!6/e,  1551.  IS. 

So  make  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  goddes, 

How  might  he  don  a  thing  that  more  forbade  Is  t 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  lOjITO. 

But  neuer  ment  they  as  I  suppose  the  forbijdding  at  tho 
Bible  to  be  readde  in  any  vu!g?re  toog. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  248. 
Ne  wight  with  him  on  that  aduenture  went. 

But  that  wyld  man  :  whom  though  he  oft  /orfaef, 
Yet  for  no  bidding,  nor  for  being  shent. 
Would  he  restrained  be  from  his  attendiment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qttcene,  b.  vt  C.8. 
Sleepe  shall  neyther  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent -house  lid  ; 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid.— Shakes.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  J. 
Rather  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict /or6irfrf«Hci;,  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  tmit  forbidd'n.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  is. 

Cam.  He  thinkes,  nay  with  all  confidence  he  sweaxefl. 
As  he  had  seen  't,  or  beene  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to  't,  that  you  haue  touclit  his  queene 
Forbiddenlg .—Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  L  SC  1. 

Heav'n  is  high. 

High  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 

Each  thing  on  earth  ;  and  other  care  perhaps 

May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 

Our  great  forbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies 

About  him.  Milt^a.  I^radiH  Lvi,  lb  tSji 


For,  i.e.  forth,  out,  ofl 


FOR 

it  #4  imi  ghrtn  ourselves  up  to  be  tanglit  by  tTie  pars, 
afid  living  precept  of  God's  word  only  ;  which  without  more 
additions,  nay  with  3.  forbidding  of  them,  hath  within  itself 
the  promise  of  eternall  life,  tlie  end  of  all  our  wearisome 
labours,  and  all  oar  sustaining  hopes. 

Miltoa.  0/  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

Stop  thy  enquiry  then,  and  curb  thy  sense. 
Nor  let  dust  argue  with  Omnipotence. 
'Tis  God  who  must  dispose,  and  man  sustain, 
Bom  to  endure,  forbidden  to  complain. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii.  Power. 
These  suggested  such  sti-ange  and  hideous  thoughts  and 
euch  distracting  doubts  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  though  his  looks  did  little  betray  his  thoughts, 
nothing  hnt  forbiddctmess  of  self  dispatch  hindered  his  act- 
ing it.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
TIV  applause  of  listening  senates  to  comtnanii, 

Xhe  ilireats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
Their  lot  forbad. 

Gray.  Elegy  urriiteu  in  o  Country  Churchyard. 

FOR-BLOWN.  I     For,  L  e.  fortli,  thorough, 

Forsto'rmbd.       J  thoroughly. 

Utterly  blown,  or  stormed. 
The  ship  wliiche  on  the  wawes  renneth 
And  is  forst'Ttned  and  forblown 
Is  not  more  peined.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

FOR-BOUGHT. 

Bought  off. 
But  he,  whiche  hyndreth  euery  kinde, 
And  for  no  golde  male  hQ  forboufiht. 
The  death  comend  er  he  besougl'it 
Toke  with  this  kynge  such  acqueintance, 
That  he  with  ell  his  retenance 
Ne  might  not  defcnde  his  life.— Cower.  Cou.  A.h.n. 

FOR-BREAK.     For,  i.  e.  forth. 

Utterly  hraJie,  or,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  broke 


1  then  that  ne  had  si!  vtferly  foryeten  y«  weping  and  the 

mourning  that  was  set  in  mine  hert.  forbrake  [abrupi]  the 

intencion  of  her  that  entended  yet  to  sain  some  other  things. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

FOR-BRU'ISED,     For,  i.  e.  forth. 
Utterly,  extremely;  and  thus,  (as  Mr.  Tjrwhitt 
saj'S,)  sorely  bruised. 
But  in  a  chaiere  men  abont  him  bare. 
And  forbrased  bothe  bak  and  side. 

Chaucer.  The  Monies  Tate,  v.  14,533. 

FOP-CARVE,  V.  I      A.  S.  For-ceorfan 
Fo'rcut,  v.  j  i.  e.  forth,  thorough. 

To  carve  or  ad  through  ;  or  off. 

Eight  as  a  svieriforciiltelh  an&  forlterveih 
An  arm  atwo,  my  deve  sone,  right  so 
A  tongue  cuttetli  fvendship  all  atwo. 

Chaucer.  TheManciplei  Tale,  v.  17,33!). 

FORCE,  t;.    A       Vr.Forcer ;  It.Forzare ;    Sp. 

Force,  n.  Forzar ;    Low  Lat.   Fortiare; 

For'cedlt.  from  fortis,  strong,  say  all  the 

Fo'rcedness.       etymologists. 

Fo'rcefl'l.  The  usage  by  Chaucer  and 

Fo'rceless.      I  Camden  appears  to  its  extra- 

Fo'rcelet.       /"ordinary.       Tyrwliitt  explains 

Fo'rcer.  the  word  in  the  passages  from 

Fo'ecement.        the  former,  thus,  "  'No  force,  no 

Fo'rciblb.  matter._I  do  no  force,  I  care 

Fc/rcibly.  not.      I   do  no  force   of  your 

Fo'rcing,  n.     J  divinitee. — I  care  not  for  your 

divinity.   No /orce  of  death. — No  matter  of  death." 

Jamieson  (in  v.  Fors)  says,  "  This  verb  (i.  e.  the 

especial  usage  of  the  verb  in  such  instances  as 

those  explained  by  Tynvhitt,  and  by  himself  in  his 

Dictionary,)  is  formed  from  the  French  phrase  (in 

Cotgrave)  Je  ne  fait  point  force  de  cela :   I  care 

not  for,  I  force  not  of,  I  ani  not  moved  by,  that 

thing." 

The  Latin  phrase,  parvi,  nihili  pendo,  I  value 
little,  nothing,  is  of  equivalent  meaning,  i.  e.  "  I 
weigh,  give  or  allow  (little,  no)  weight  I  do  no 
force,  I  give  or  allow  no  force,  no  strength,  no 
weight  to  your  divinity." 

To  force,  in  modern  usage,  is, — to  have  or  give 
strength  or  power;  to  strengthen,  to  fortify;  to 
nse,  exert  or  employ  strength  or  power  ;  to  com- 
pel, to  overpower,  to  subdue  ;  to  effect  or  accom- 
plish, to  acquire,  by  strength  or  power,  by 
Tf  Jolence  ; — to  violate. 


/"' 


FOR 

"  Force  or  Forse,  a  cascade  or  waterfall.  Su. 
Goth.  Fors,  a  cataract.  The  High  Force  in  Tecs- 
dale  is  an  object  of  great  sublimity,"  (Brocket.) 

Fors,  (m  Scotch,)  a  stream  or  current,  (Ja- 
mieson.)    See  Fors  in  Jamieson,  and  Ihre. 


Alle  the  Bretons  he  onercome,  that  wild  him  assaile, 
fc  in  his  tliirtende  gere  force  gan  him  faiie. 
Tille  Uttred  his  kosyn,  a  stiffe  knyght  in  stoure, 
He  gaf  his  kyngdom,  and  died  in  langoiue. 


Talc.  V.  7771. 

My  lady,  and  my  love,  and  wif  so  dere, 

I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance, 

Cheseth  yourself  which  may  be  most  plesaacc, 

And  most  honour  to  you  and  nie  also, 

I  do  no  force  the  whether  of  the  two ; 

For  as  you  liketh,  it  sufficeth  me. 

Id.  The  WlfofBalhes  Tale.  v.  6516. 

I  do  no  force  of  yotu  aiviuitee.— /d.  Prerea  Tale,  v.  7094. 

Now  rekke  I  never  to  be  ded  right  here, 
Sin  I  stond  In  your  love,  and  in  your  grace, 
1^0  force  of  death,  ne  whan  my  spirit  pace. 

Id.   Tim  Clerhes  Tate,  v.  S968. 
Therof  no /wee,  good  yeman,  quod  our  host, 
Sin  of  the  conning  of  thy  lord  thou  wost. 
Telle  how  he  doth,  I  pray  thee  heartily, 
Sin  that  he  is  so  crafty  and  so  sly. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16,120. 

But  trewely,  min  owen  maister  dere, 
This  was  a  pitous  tale  for  to  here  ; 
But  nathles,  passe  over,  is  no  force. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Prologue,  V.  12,237. 
It  little  forcelk  how  long  a  man  line,  but  how  wel  and 
vertuously. — Udat.  Marke,  c.  5. 

go  on  the  Christian  coast, 
els  on  this  coast,  and  fall 
into  the  kings  of  this  towne,  or  Tripolis,  their  hands,  which 
if  they  should,  vrill  neuer  be  recouered. 

Hachliiyi.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.i.  p.  174. 

By  reason  wherof  the  pore  paysatites  &  rustical  people 
goyng  abrode,  without  feare  or  suspicion  of  euUl,  wer  over 
ronne  or  taken  with  the  horssemen  or  thei  could  attain  to 
any  toune,  or  forcelet.— -Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  18. 

Ye  peinful  climing  of  mounlaines  did  nothing  discourage 
them,  nor  the  shame  of  farceable  breaking  into  tills  or  that 
man's  house,  could  not  kepe  them  from  him.  in  case  he  had 
any  where  by  occasio  kept  himself  secret  within  doores. 

Udal.  Luke,  c,  5. 

For  it  is  'not  enough,  at  all  aduentures  (not  regardyng 
what  waie)  to  haue  entred  forceabhj  within  the  limites,  en- 
closure, and  shepefolde  of  the  churche.  It  is  not  sufficiente 
to  haue  atteigned  the  name  and  dignitie  of  a  shepherde,  not 
forcing  how. — Id.  John,  c.  10. 

But  tliis  I  thought  to  coimnit  to  historie  to  the  intent  men 
might  see  the  lamentable  decaie  of  true  Christlanitie  amongst 
Christian  Bishops,  who  inflamed  with  glorious  ambition  so 
contended  for  honour,  that  without  meeze  for  cement  of  lawe 
no  raodestie  could  take  place. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  157.  ConteaiionbelweenCant.S;  Torlc. 

That  morning  that  he  [William  the  Conqueror]  wasi  to 
joyne  battell  with  Harold,  his  armorer  put  on  his  back-peece 
before,  and  his  breastplate  behinde,  the  which  being  espied 
by  some  that  stood  by,  was  taken  among  them  for  an  ill 
token,  and  therefore  advised  him  not  to  fight  tha't  day  :  to 
whom  the  Duke  answered :  I  force  not  of  such  fooleries, 
but  if  I  have  any  skill  in  South-saying,  (as  in  sooth  I  have 
none,)  it  doth  prognosticate  that  1  shall  change  copie  from 
a  Duke  to  a  King. — Camdeii.  Itemaines.  Wise  Speeches. 

But  let  not  what  so  needfully  was  done. 

Though  still  perus'd,  make  your  ambition  feare  ; 
For  could  I  force  all  monarchys  to  one. 
That  universal  crown  I  would  not  weare. 

Dacenant.  Goudibert,  b.  ii.  o.  S. 

My  kind  sister, 

Tliy  teares  are  of  no  force  to  mollify 

This  flinty  Ta&a.—Heyicood.  Woman  kilted  with  Kindness. 

Yet  from  all  the  fajTe 

Of  this  so  forceful  concourse  ;  vp  in  ayre 
The  golden-rodd  sustaining  Argus  guide. 
Rapt  me  in  sight  of  all. 

Chapman.  A  Hymn  to  I'emts,  pt.  iii. 

Her  eies  full  swollen  with  flowing  streamcs  aflote. 
Were  with  her  lookes  throwne  up  full  piteously, 
Jler  forcelesse  handes  together  oft  she  smote, 
With  dolefull  shrikes  that  eckoed  in  the  skye. 

Mlrrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  257. 
And  I  but  yesterday  produo't  to  light. 
By  which  it  felle  into  his  owne  free  sight 
That  1  in  no  similitude  apper'd 
Of  power  to  be  the /occer  of  a  herde. 

Chapman,  Hymn  to  Hermis,  pt.  lli. 
■82/ 


Ach  A  ehfitt  deliberation  in  this 
May  serve  to  give  you  counsel :  to  be  liOfiest, 
Religious  and  thankfuU,  in  themselves 
Ai'e  forcible  motives,  and  can  need  no  flourish 
Or  gloss  in  the  perswader. 

Beaum.  $t  Fletcli.  The  False  One,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 
Yet  was  the  stroke  so  forcibly  applide, 

That  made  him  stagger  with  uncertairre  sway, 
As  if  lie  would  have  tottered  to  one  side. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  c.  II. 

Let  other  rapes  of  virgines,  forcings  of  honourable  dames 
be  forgotten  :  let  us  imagine  that  we  have  nothing  to  doe, 
nor  to  meddle  with  Philip,  for  fear  of  whose  crueltle  ye  were 
all  so  nmtc,  and  could  not  open  your  mouth. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  822. 

Cur.  No  doubt  ye  may  compel  her, 
But  what  a  miscliievou.s  unhajipy  fortune 
May  wait  upon  this  will  of  yours,  as  commonly 
Sucb  forcings  ever  end  in  hates  and  ruinea. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  i.  ec.  1. 

Prom  a  desire  oi  forcing  mutually  our  own  opinions  upon 

others,  instead  of  exhorting  them  to  study  and  obey  the 

Gospel  of  Christ ;  have  risen  strifes  and  contentions,  hatted 

and  uncharitableness,  schisms  and  divisions  without  end. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  48. 

But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend, 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beaming  spear 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S,-  Arciie. 

This  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the  waters  doth  most 
aptly  agree  to  that  structure  of  the  abyss  and  antediluvian 
earth  ;  but  very  improperly  and  forcedly  to  the  present  form 
of  the  earth  and  the  vizteia.— Burnet.  Theory. 

Against  Ihe  forcedness  and  incongruity  of  this  sense  much 
might  be  said. — Worthington.  On  the  Millennivm,  p.  2. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  fell  the /orcc/w;/ brand, 
Then  glancing  downward  lopp'd  his  holy  hand, 
Which  stain'd  with  sacred  blood  the  blushing  sand. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  V. 

^'ow  the  usual  means  for  the  ascent  of  water,  is  either  by 
suclcers  or  forcers,  or  something  equivalent  thereunto. 

Wilkins.  Dcedahis,  vol.  ii.  c.  15. 

The  desire  of  knowing  more  is  itself  natural,  and  so  law- 
ful ;  and  there  is  no  desire  more  strong  siod  forcible  in  man 
fallen,  who  is  in  any  degree  exalted  above  sense. 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Disc.  5. 

For  the  Holy  SpUrit  moves  and  inclines  only,  and  does  not 

compel;  he  leads  and  conducts  as  many  as  will  be  led  and 

conducted  by  him,  but  does  not  so  forcibly  attract  them,  as 

to  overrule  all  stubborn  resistance  or  reluctant  perverseness. 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  830. 

Warin  was  exceedingly  fond  of  money,  and  having  /orced 
liis  daughter,  who  was  beautiful,  to  marry  a  rich  and  de- 
formed officer  of  the  revenue,  she  poisoned  herself  a  few- 
days  after  the  wedding,  saying,  "  I  must  perish  since  my 
father's  avarice  would  have  it  so." 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  S. 

To  gain  something  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  this 
point,  it  were  well  to  examine,  what  proportion  Is;  since 
several  who  make  use  of  that  word,  do  not  always  seem  to 
understand  very  clearly  the  force  of  the  term,  nor  to  have 
very  distinct  ideas  concerning  the  thing  itself. 

BvThc.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  e.  2. 

Oct.  9,  171)9.     After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthropo 
turnpike  four  mUes  to  see  the  falls  or  /oi  ce  of  the  river  Kent. 
Gray.  To  Dr.  W/iarton. 
Didst  thou  to  heaven  address  the /orcc/«/  prayer. 
Fold  thy  fair  hands,  and  raise  the  mournful' eye, 
Implore  each  power  benevolent  to  spare, 
And  call  down  pity  from  the  golden  sky  ? 

Langhorne.  To  Miss  Cracroft. 
He  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forciile  and  orna- 
mented, he  unites  energy  with  copiousness,  end  dignity  witn 
variety. — Louth,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  21.  By  Gregory. 

WTien  I  consider  this,  I  seem  more  inclined  than  the  ge- 
nerality even  of  sober  critics  to  excuse  the  false  : 
the  Pagan  writers  concerning  the  Exodus;  who  c( 
representing  the  Jews  as  expelled  or  forcibly  drive 
Egypt.— Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s. 


FO'RCEMEAT,  i.e.  farced  meat,  stuffed  meai. 
See  Farce. 

FO'RCEPS.  A  Forceps  (says  Vossius)  dici- 
Fo'rcipal.  I  tur  quasi /fmfapt.s,  hoc  est, 
Fo'rcipated.  (ferrum,  quo  quid  eapimiis  sive 
FoRcirA'TioN'.  J  'prehendimus  ;  the  iron  or  steel 
with  which  we  take  or  hold  any  thing. 

Mechanicks  made  use  hereof  in  forcipal  organs,  and  in- 
struments of  incision.— £roiw!.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

The  locusts  have  antenna:  or  long  horns  before,  with  a 
long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind. 

Id.  fulaar  Errours,  b.  V,  c.  3, 


FOR 

And  a  punishment  (bowelinps  and  consuming  men's 
entrails  by  flio)  surely  it  is,  thouRh  of  great  terror,  yet  by 
reason  of  the  quick  dispatching,  of  less  torment  far  than 
either  the  wheel  ox  forcipatioii,  yea  th:wi  simple  burning. 

Bacon.  Observations  on  a  Libel. 

At  -which  time  all  her  motions,  some  of  which  were  judged 
convulsive,  and  others,  that  liad  been  excited  by  ourrousing 
her  with  a  forceps,  appeared  to  cease,  and  her  head  to  hang 
carelessly  down  as  if  she  was  quite  dead. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 


I  pump  ( 


In  many  insects  the  mouth  is  converted  int( 
Euclier.  fitted  at  the  end  sometimes  with  a  w: 
times  with  &  forceps  i  by  which  double  provision,  viz.  of  the 
tube  and  the  penetrating  form  of  the  point,  the  insect  first 
bores  tlirough  the  integuments  of  its  prey,  and  then  extracts 
the  juices.— Pa/ei/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

FOR-CLOSE,  t).  )     Usually  written /ore-c?o.5e. 

FoRCLo'sL-UE.  5  Fr.  Fordorre ;  for,  Fr.  Fors 

or  horn,  out ,-  and  close,  Lat.  Clausum,  from  claiid- 
ere  ,-    Fr.  Clorre.      Forclose — 

To  shut  out  or  exclude,  to  block  out,  close  up, 
to  debar.  For  the  legal  application  of  the  word, 
see  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

There  could  come  no  succour  unto  the,  no  nor  any  victuals 
be  conueyed  in  for  theyr  reliefe,  the  w:iius  heing  foreclosed 
by  the  enemy.— Go/di«^i;.  Ccesar,  p.  66. 


fell 


that  the  continuall  rains  which 
flowed  all  the  fields,  had  foreclosed  and  stopped 
three  wayes  betwene  his  armies,  so  as  they  could  not  help 
one  another.— ffuUanii.  Lioivs,  p.  298. 

You  resolve  notwithstanding,  to  proceed  in  your  own  way, 
and  to  make  a  i^hnw  of  saying  something,  though  you  find 
yoursell  already  foreclosed,  and  every  objection  obviated. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

Our  question  is  barely  upon  the  pleading  before  us,  whe- 
ther we  liave  a  suffident  pleading  of  such  an  impeachment 
as  cSLii  foreclose  the  hands  of  the  court? 

Stale  Trials.  Charles  II.  Edviard  Filzharris. 

The  mortp;asee  may  either  compel  the  sale  of  the  estate, 
iii  onier  to  get  the  wliole  of  his  money  immediately :  or  else 
call  upon  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  his  estate  presently,  or 
in  delault  thereof,  to  he  for  evei  fareclnsed  from  redeeming 
the  same,  that  is.  to  lose  his  equity  of  redemption  without 
pos^ibilily  o(  lecaV..— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

FORD,  t;.    "\       Junius  and  Skinner  agree,  that 
Ford,  n.        >  Ford  is  from  Fur-an,  ire,  Irans- 
Fo'iiD.*BLE.  )  ire,  to  go,  to  go  over.   And  Tooke 
that  it  is  the  pa.^t  part,  of  that  verb  ;  and  always, 
without  exception,  means  gone,  i.  e.  a  place  gone 
over  or  through,  {Div.  of  Purity,  ii.  179. 1   Upon 
this  past  part,  the  verb, 'to/on/, 'has  been  formed. 
To  go  or  pass  through  or  over ;  generally  ap- 
plied,  when  shallow  water  is  to  be  passed ;  or 


The  river  [Euphrates]  being  small  and  narrow,  for  that  he 
is  50  neere  his  head,  and  as  yet  not  growne  big  by  other 
rivers  running  into  him,  might  be  easily  passed  over,  as 
having  in  it  many  shallow /oor A. 

Holland.  Amtnianus,  p.  117. 
But  now,  readers,  we  have 
section,  which  is  no  .deep  one 
and  then  the  wish'd  shore. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeclytnnuus, 
The  Prince  Palatine  himself  with  Major  King,  thinking 
to  go  over  the  Wcser  in  a  coach,  the  water  being  deep,  and 
Dot  fordablc,  he  sav'd  himself  by  the  help  of  a  willow. 

Howell,  b.  i.  Let.  S9.  5.  C. 
Thus  in  devotion  having  eas'd  their  grief, 
From  sacred  oracles  they  seek  relief: 
And  to  Cephisus'  brook  their  way  pursue  ; 
The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  l;new. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mctam.  The  Iron  Age. 

FOR-DO,  V.  In  Chaucer,  (Frankeleynes  Tale,) 
"  I  am  fordo,"  says  Tooke,  "  is  I  am  forth-done, 
i.  e.  do7ie  to  go  forth,  caused  to  go  forth,  i.  e.  out 
of  doors.  In  modern  language,  turned  out  of 
doors. 

Somner ;  "  Fordoen,fordon,  perdere,  pessundare, 
to  destroy,  to  undoe."  Dut.  Ver-dnen.  But  this 
is  merely  a  consequential  signification  ;  he  that  is 
forlh-done,  turned  out  of,  deprived  of,  house  and 
home,  "  who  may  there  no  longer  dwell,"  is  con- 
sequently, undone. 

To  do,  or  put  or  tnrn  forth  or  out,  (se.)  out  of 
doors  ;  and  thus,  to  undo.  Also,  utterly  done, 
(in  Shakespeare,)  overdone,  (sc.)  with  labour; 
and  thus,  tired,  wearied. 

The  bode  was  sent  to  rathe,  the  messenger  com  ouersone 

For  sotU  it  was  gret  skathe,  bis  passage  was  fordon. 

R,  Bnmne,  p.  87. 


FOR 

Thus  than  was  the  sawe  whilom  in  that  cite 
The  pape  fordid  that  lawe,  the  skille  can  I  not  se. 
R.  Brunne, 
For  that  that  kynde  doth.  Mni.ynAe  for  doth. 

Piers  Pluuhman, 
Alas  (quod  he)  alas,  that  euer  I  beheyght 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousande  pounde  of  weight 
Unto  this  phylosopher,  how  shall  1  do  ? 
1  se  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordo  ; 
Myne  herytage  mote  I  nedes  sell, 
And  ben  a  beggar,  here  may  I  no  longer  dwell. 

Chaucer.    The  Frankeleyncs  Talc,  V. 


Delicacie  his  sweet  toothe 
Hath  suffred  so  that  it  fordoothe 
Of  abstinence  all  that  ther  is.— ( 


p.  322. 
p.  334. 


jEne; 


Felowe,  he  seyde,  what  dyd  thou  there  ? 
Syr,  wyth  my  lord  on  the  were, 

That  now  to  dedd  ys  dyght ; 
As  Sowdears,  my  brodur  and  Y, 
We  have  noght  ellys  to  leve  by, 
Owre  fadur/orrfj/rf  owre  ryght. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome.  Ritson,  vol.  iii. 
Thus  Lord,  is  thy  mercy  and  justice /orrfone  by  him  that 
savth  he  is  thy  vicar  on  earth ;  for  he  neither  keepeth  it 
himself  nor  will,  nor  suffer  other  to  do  it. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  370.   The  Complaint  of  the  Ploughman. 

To  which,  when  now  they  gan  approach  in  sight. 
The  lady  counsel'd  him  the  place  to  shonne. 
Whereas  so  many  knightes  had  fowly  been  fordonne. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Quecne,  b.  V.  c.  9. 
Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon. 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 
All  with  weary  task/orcrfow. 

Shakespeare.  Soyig  of  the  Faries. 
In  his  own  quiet  house  ordain'd  to  die. 
He  knows  the  place  in  which  his  bones  shall  lie, 
No  trumpet  warns  him  'put  his  harness  on, 
Though  faint,  and  all  with  weariness  foredone. 

Rowe.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  iv. 
Fierce  as  the  lion  roaring  for  his  prey. 
Or  lioness  of  royal  whelps  foredone. 

Churchill.  Independence. 

FOR-DRIVE,n.    ^.S.  For-drifan  ;  Dut.  Var- 
drtjven.     Driven  forth,  utterly,  away. 


"of; 


FOR-DRU'NKEN.     A.S.   For-drenkan ;  for, 
vrth. 

tterly  drunk,  extremely  drunk. 
The  miller  \ha.t  ford ronken  was  all  pale, 
So  that  unethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat. 
He  ii'old  avalen  neither  hood  ne  hat. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  \.  3122. 

He  was  parde  an  old  felaw  of  youres. 
And  sodenly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordronke  as  he  set  on  his  benche  upright. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  1268. 

FOR-DRY.  A.  S.  For-drigan ;  for,  i.e.  forth, 
and  dry,  (qv. ) 

Utterly  dry,  quite  dry. 
Amidde  a  tree  fordnj,  as  white  as  chalk. 
As  Canace  was  playing  in  hire  walk, 
Ther  set  a  faucon  over  hire  hed  ful  hie. 
That  with  a  pitous  vois  so  gar  to  crie. 

Chaucer.  The  Squires  Tale,  v.  10,723. 

FOR-DWI'NED.  A.  S.  For-dwinan,-  Dut. 
Ver-du'yiien,for,  i.  e.  forth,  and  dwine  or  dtvindle, 

(qv.) 

To  consume,  to  waste,  to  vanish,  utterly  away. 
Her  face  frounced  and  forpined 
And  both  hir  hondes  lorne  fordwined 
So  old  she  was,  that  she  ne  went 
A  foote.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

FORE.  A.S.  Foran,fore;  Dut.  Veur,  voor ; 
Ger.  Fur,  vor,  prior  or  anterior  in  space  or  time. 
In  the  diagram  by  Wilkins,  for  the  clearer  expli- 
cation of  the  local  prepositions,  it  is  placed  at  the 
front  of  the  figure  of  the  man,  and  described  as 
referrmg  either  to  motion  or  rest. 


FOR 

Fore  is  very  commonly  written — prefixed  ;  atid 
some  few  words  so  formed  will  require  a  separate 
explanation.  Many  such  compounds  have  de- 
scended from  the  A.  S.;  Foran-  or fore-sceawian,  to 
foreshevi',  prsGOstendere.  Fore-gan,  to  forego,  prje- 
ire.  Fore-scecgan,  to  foresay,  proe-dicere.  Fore- 
thencean,  to  forethink,  pra!-meditari.  For-scip, 
foreship.  Of  these  some  quotations  to  illustrate 
the  usage  are  subjoined. 

Nowe  dooeth  God  with  his  Chrysten  folkes  ordinarily 
take  that  way  in  the  getting  them  theyr  belief  and  fayththat 
though  they  dooe  not  merite  with  anye  for-goynge  good 
dedes,  nor  deserue  the  gyfte  of  belieuyng,  yet  maye  they 
with  good  endeuoure  and  obediente  conformitie  deserue  and 
merite  in  the  belieuing.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  532. 

Wherefore  not  allonly  of  this  man  we  shall  say  that  he 
shall  dwell  in  wysdome,  but  as  a  perfyght  man  and  not  a 
chylde,  he  shall  thynke  and  dome,  and  haue  suche  a  cyr- 
cumspecte  wyth  hym,  that  he  shall  dylygentlye  fore-loke 
and  see  that  Goddys  w.vlle  be  done  and  not  his. 

Fabyan,  an.  1393. 


And  so  it  was  that  where  Jacob  the  Patriarke  a  litle  before 
he  shoulde  dye,  being  endowed  with  the  spirite  of  prophecye, 
Ayi  fnre-snye  verily  thynges  which  shoulde  afterwarde  come 
to  passe. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  1. 

But  the  Phariseis  were  neuer  the  better,  neyther  for  that 
they  vnderstoode  the  prophecies  &  J<n~sfiyin/jis  of  the  pro- 
phetes.  nether  hecause  they  had  so  ofte  ty'mes  liearde  Jesua 
preache  vnto  them  the  heauenlye  doctrine. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  7. 

He  was  not  the  Sonne  of  God,  but  a  voyce  fnre-shewing 
the  Sonne  of  God,  who  anon  after  should  be  uisclosed  to  the 
world.— /rf.  lb.  c.  1. 

Now  is  Daniel  called  to  be  the /ore-s/icrcerof  theiugement 
of  God)  neither  saluting  the  king)  nor  prav.»iyng  his  giftis. 

Joye    Expnsici'on  of  Daniel,  c  5. 
Their  for-ships  al  to  landward  then  to  turne,  and  inward 

bend 
He  bids  his  mates,  and  to  the  deepe  floud  glad  he  doth 
descend.  Phaer.  Virgil   JEneidos,  b.  vii. 


I  trust  it  shall  so  come  to  pass  tliat  neither  I  shall  repent 
me,  for  that  I  haue  giucn  you  counsaill,  nor  yet  you  shall 
fore-thinke  yourselfe,  that  you  haue  obeyed  and  followed  my 
aduice.— K'i/son.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  40. 

For  mine  owne  part  I  saw  them  not,  but  I  am  resolued 
that  so  many  people  did  not  all  combine,  or  fore-thtnke  to 
make  the  report. — Ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p  653. 

And  finallie,  [how  contrarious]  to  the  ancient  lawes,  cus- 
tomes,  and  examptes  of  our  fore-elders  during  the  dales  of 
a  thousand  yeares  after  Christ,  they  were. — Fox.  Martyrs, 
p.  1073.  Notes  for  Legitimation  of  Priest' s  Children. 
Like  as  a  feareful  dove,  which  through  the  rain 
Of  the  wide  ayre  her  way  does  cut  amain 
Having  farre  ofl'espyde  a  tassell  gent. 

Which  after  her  his  nimble  winges  doth  straine, 
Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  bee  for-hent, 
And  with  her  pineons  cleaves  the  liquid  firmament. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
Pansophus  now,  though  all  in  the  cold  sweat. 
Dares  venture  through  the  feared  castle  gate, 
Albe  the  faithful  oracles  have  fire-sayne 
The  wisest  senator  shall  there  be  siaine. 

Bp.Hall,  Sat.  l.b.  vi, 

When  the  crowned  cock. 

That  to  the  village  lately  was  the  clock, 

Coiues  to  roost  by  him,  with  his  hen,  fore-sheu'ing 

The  shower  would  quickly  fall,  that  then  was  brewing. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
For  if  I  ever  thought  or  rather  dream'd  of  ioyes. 
That  litle  lightning  but  fore-show'd  a  thunder  of  annoyes, 
It  was  but  like  a  fruit  that  Tantalus  torments. 
Which  while  he  sees  and  naught  obtains,  his  hunger  but 

augments.  Stirling.  Avrora,  Elegie  2. 

His  sanguine  beames  about  his  forehead  spreed, 

A  sad  presage  of  ill  that  should  betide. 
With  vermile  drops  at  eu'n  his  tresses  bleed. 
Fore-shews  of  future  heat. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  iii.  s.  54, 
The  fertile  Nilus  never  rashly  moVd, 

Which  (ag'd  in  trauell)  many  countreys  knows, 
Wliose  inund.ation  by  the  labourer  lov'd. 
As  barrennesse  or  plenty  it  foreshows. 

Stirling.  Doomcs-day.  Third  Houre. 
He  thought  rue  she  should,  anA.  fore-thinkc 
That  she  her  had  unto  him  misbore. 

Browne.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
^——  I  then  express'd  my  zeale 
Unto  the  glory,  now  the  need  inflames  me ; 
When  1  fore-think  the  hard  conditions. 
Our  states  must  undergo,  except,  in  time, 
We  do  redeeme  ourselves  to  liberty 
And  breake  the  iron  yoke  forg'd  for  our  necks. 

B.  Jomon,  Catilintt  Act  L 


FOR 

PORK-BODE,  t).  ^        A.S.  Fon-bodian,  hod- 
Forebo'de,  n.  >  ian  ,-   Ger.  Bieten. 

Fobebo'dino,  n.        J       To   see  or  discern ;  to 
shew  or  exhibit,  before,  or  prior  ;  to  prognosticate. 

And  in  thy  lower  rooms  the  wolves  shall  howl, 
And  thy  gilt  chambers  lodge  the  raven  and  the  owl, 
And  all  the  wing'd  ill-omens  of  the  air 
Though  no  new  ills  can  he  fore-boded  there. 

Cowley.  Isaidh,  c.  34. 


the  Chuiches  of  Christ ;  the  last  killing  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  hath  been  so  long  fore^mrned  of  by  many  wit- 
nesses.—Goorfn'i«.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  72. 

He  cautious  backward  drew 

His  horse  compell'd ;  fore-horling,  in  his  fears, 
The  rattling  ruin  of  the  cla.shing  cars. 
The  floundering  coursers  rolling  on  the  plain, 
And  conquest  lost  through  frantic  haste  to  gain, 

Pope.  Hmner.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 
For  the  Atheists  can  never  wholly  extinguish  those  hor- 
rible/ure-6o(/in^s  of  conscience. — Benlley,  Ser.  1. 

Cicero  called  upon  him  [Matius]  on  his  way  from  Rome 
3nto  the  country,  and  found  him  sullen,  desponding,  and 
fore-boding  nothing  but  wars  and  desolation,  as  the  certain 
consequence  of  Csesar's  death. 

Middlelon.  Life  of  Cicero,  Tol.  iii.  s.9. 

The  Earl,  who  watched  perpetually  over  him  as  his  guar- 
dian an^el,  and  forgot  his  own  inhrraities  to  provide  against 
thrrse  of  his  son,  expresses  great  anxiety  on  these  occasions, 
and  -seems  with  dithculty  to  conceal  some  fore-bodinys  of  the 
event— Chesteifietd.  Misc.  Works,  vol.  i.  Mem.  by  Maty. 

FORt-BY,  i.  e.  Forth-hj,  out  by. 

Not  farre  away  [quoth  he]  he  hence  doth  wonne 
Forrliii  a  fountains,  where  I  late  liim  left. 
Washing  his  bodv  wounds  that  through  tlie  Steele  were 
c\eH.—Spenaer.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6 

A3  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 

Flowne  at  a  flush  of  ducks, /ore*//  the  brooke. 

The  trembling  Ibule  dismiiyd  with  dreadfull  sight 
or  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtook. 
Doe  hide  thcmselues  from  her  astonyng  looke. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  3. 

FORE- CAST,  V.  ^        To  cast  in  ones  mind 
Fo'recast,  n.  >  before  hand,  (.Minshevv.) 

Fo'recasting,  71.  J  To  cai<  or  throw  (met. ) 
the  mind  or  ihoa^\\ts  forward .-  to  think,  to  medi- 
tate, on  what  is  ftiture,  on  what  is  to  be  or  come 
to  pass ;  to  foresee  or  provide,  to  anticipate. 

A  col  fox.  ful  of  sleigh  iniquitee. 

That  in  the  grove  had  wonned  yeres  three, 

By  high  imagination  forecast, 

The  same  night  thurghout  the  hegges  brast 

Into  the  yerd. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestcs  Tate,  v.  15,223. 

But  by  hys  prudent  and  forecastyng  councell  he  somewhat 
stayed  till  he  might  se  the  ayre  clere  and  no  darcke  cloude 
nere  to  the  place  where  the  listes  were. 

Hall.  Hen.  If.  an.  1. 

In  thinges  perteining  to  thi:  presente  lyfe  ye  haue  a  witte 
and  X  firecaste:  but  in  thingis  belonging  to  immortalitie  ye 
haue  no  sighte  at  ^M.—Udal.  Luke,  c.  12. 

For  the  witty  inueneions,  forecasiinges,  policies  disputa- 
tios  and  other  laborious  aifaires  of  Anselme  aboute  the  ouer- 
throwe  of  princely  authoritye  and  vprearynge  of  Antichrisles 
tyrannye,  &c. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

But  when  the  furious  fitt  was  overpast, 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  repent; 
Yet.  wilful  man,  he  never  would /orccas/. 
How  many  mischieves  should  ensure  his  heedlesse  haste. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c  4. 

Till  at  length 

Their  lords,  the  Philistines,  with  gather'd  powers 
Enter'd  Judea  seeking  me,  who  then 
Saff  to  thy  rock  of  Etham  was  retir'd. 
Not  flying,  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advautag'd  best. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

But.  Younger  brothers  call  you  them,  and  have  no  more 
forecast  ?    I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Wilkins.   The  Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage,  Act  iv. 
And,  warily  forecasting  to  evade 
The  giant's  furious  arm,  about  him  wheel'd. 
With  restlesse  steps  aye  traversing  the  field. 

West.  Education. 
A  man  o*  the  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough. 
With  reasonable /orecoj.-^  and  dispatch,  ■ 
T'  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  half  price. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

FORE-FA'THERS.  Ancestors,  generally, 
those  who  have  lived  before. 


FOR 


But  the  truth  is  tins  :  that  God  of  his  mercy  had  promised 
vnto  our  fore-fathers  his  deare  Sonne  Christ  that  he  shoulde 
deliuer  them  fr5  all  iniquities,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  ' 
the  wotlde  be  blessed  in  bim.— Frith.   Woikes,  p.  22. 

But  those  men  (as  I  thinke)  neuer  or  very  rarely  taste  of 
the  sweetnes  of  deuotion  and  prayer,  for  the  whiche  cause 
chiefly  our  fore-fatfters  of  the  churche,  did  appoint  those 
canoiiicall  praiers,  as  we  use  to  call  them. 

Fisher.  A  Godly  Treatise. 

• The  other  peeres,  for  povertie, 

Wefe  forst  their  auncient  houses  to  let  lie. 
And  their  olde  castles  to  the  ground  to  fall, 
AVhich  t\\i\r  fore-fathers,  famous  over  all, 
Had  founded  for  the  kingdomes  ornament, 
And  for  their  memories  long  moniment. 

Spenser,  The  Ruines  of  Rome, 

The  (!ov6touSriess  of  the  gentry  appeared,  as  in  raising 
their  rents,  so  in  oppressing  the  poorer  sort  by  enclosures ; 
thereby  taking  away  the  lands  where  they  had  used,  and 
their  fore-fathers,  to  feed  their  cattle  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  families  ;  which  was  such  au  oppression,  that  it  caused 
them  to  break  out  into  a  rebellion  in  the  vear  154!). 

Strype.  Memorials.  JEtlu-.  IT.  an.  1553. 


No  more  our  great  fore-fathe. 
With  hlushes  ;  their  renown  our  sha; 
In  military  paro,  and  suddain  arms, 
Up  starts  old  Britain. 

Young.  On  the  Public  Situa 


FORE-HAND, 

Foeeha'.nd,  adj. 
Fo'rehanded. 
or  station. 


Any  thing  taken,  placed, 
■  done,  before ;  the  fore, 
leading,  or  chief  part,  place 


,\nd  but  for  ceremonie,  such  a  wretch. 

Winding  vp  dayes  with  toyle,  and  nights  with  sleepe, 

Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Vhjs.  The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crownes 
The  sinew,  and  the  fore-liand  of  our  hoste, 
Hauing  his  eare  full  of  his  ayery  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  wrath,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designes. 

Id.  Troil.  §•  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

This  pre-contract,  this  anticipated  oneness,  this  fore-hand 

union  hath  some  such  virtue  in  it,  that  let  them  afterwards 

fall  out  never  so  much,  they  must  he  brought  together  again, 

and  be  one.— Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  1.  pt.  iii.  p.  125. 

If  I  haue  knowne  hir, 

Y'ou  will  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  fore-hand  sinne. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Wid  Go,  thou  art  a  pretty  fore-handed  fellow,  would  thou 
wert  wiser.— Braum.  §■  Ftetch.  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

He  told  me  I  must  go  then  to  have  my  trial  at  the  King's 
Bench  bar.  Lord,  says  I,  I  wonder  I  had  no  fore-hand 
notice  of  it ;  I  have  no  witnesses  ready  ;  he  ansvrered,  he 
could  not  help  it,  but  go  I  must. 

State  Trials,  an.  1C7S.  Introd.  to  Trials  for  Pop.  Plot. 

FORE-HEAD.  A.  S.  Fore-heafod ;  Dut. 
Veur-hoofd  ,-  frons,  anterior  pars  cnpitin,  i.  e. 

The  front,  or  anterior  part  of  the  head;  above 
the  eyes. 

And  I  saigh,  and  lo  a  lorab  stood  on  the  Mount  of  Syon, 
and  with  him  an  hundride  thousynde  and  four  and  fourtt 
thousynde  hauynge  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  fadir 
writun  in  her  forheedis. —  Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  14. 

And  I  loked,  and  lo,  a  lamb  stode  on  the  Mount  Sion,  & 
wyth  hym  an  c.  and  xliiii.  m.  hauvnge  hys  father's  name 
writte  in  their  foreheades.— Bible,  1551.  Reuelacian,  c.  14. 
Her  flesh  so  tender 

That  with  a  brere  small  and  tender 

Men  might  it  cleue,  I  dare  well  saie 

Her  forhedde  frouiiceles  all  plaie. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

He  commaimded,  but  if  they  auoided  thecitie  of  Rauenne, 
by  certayne  day  assigned,  that  menne  marken  hem  on  the 
forhedde  with  an  hotte  yron,  and  chasen  hem  out  of  the 
tonne. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

And  with  a  stroke  (as  he  was  wondrou.s  strong.) 
He  cleft  his  crown  that  on  his  helm  he  wore, 

And  tore  his  plume,  that  to  his  heels  it  hung ; 
Then  with  a  second  bruis'd  his  helm  before. 

That  it  liis  forehead  pitifully  wrung. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

It  was  the  question  of  the  rich  and  precious  Jewell  of 
England,  to  which  his  bardie  adversarie  had  never  the  face 
to  reply.  My  refuter's  forehead  is  stronger  with  a  weaker 
wit :  let  him  trie  here  the  power  of  audacitie. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Married  Clcrgie,  b.  i.  s.  3. 

A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat 

Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 

Without  the  stately  spacious  room. 

The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom, 

Clear  up  the  cXuuiy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

Dryden.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  29. 


FOR 

Our  grandmothers,  they  tell  us,  wore 
Their  fardingale  and  their  bandore. 
Their  flnners.  forehead  cloth,  and  ruff. 
Content  with  their  own  cloth  and  stuff. 

Kiny.  The  Art  of  Love,  pt.  xl\. 

We  saw  no  emotion  of  your  mind,  none  of  your  body  ;  no 
striking  your  forehead,  or  vour  thigh;  no  st.amping  with 
your  toot.—.Middleton.  Life' of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  2, 

FO' REIGN.     ^        ¥r.  Fornim     It.  Forealier ; 

Fo'reigner.        >  Sp.  Foraneo.  From  Lat.  Fares, 

Fo'reignness.  J  furis,  (from  Gr.  *opa,  Dor.  for 
Qupu. )  Fr.  Fors,  forth,  out.  Equivalent  to  the 
A.  S.  Ut-landkc ;  Dut.  Uitlandsch,  outlandish; 
Dut.  Uillander,  an  outlander. 

Out,  or  away  from,  external ;  and  consequentially, 
extraneous,  amoved  or  removed,  alien,  strange, 
irrelevant. 

Of  the  number  of  which  accusours,  one  Basilius  that 
whilome  was  chased  out  of  the  kynges  seruice,  is  now  com- 
pelled in  accusyngof  my  name,  for  nede  oi  fnraine  mony. 


For  if  that  name  of  gentillesse  be  referred  to  renoune  and 
clerenesse  of  linage,  than  is  gentil  name  hut  nfoniin  thing, 
that  is  to  say,  to  hem  that  glorifien  hem  other  linage. 

Id.   III.  b.  iii. 

Foraine  gentilncsse  ne  maketh  thee  nat  geiuilL — Id    lb. 

Yea  prosperous  pastimes  these  may  bee  instly  counted,  by 
which  he  [King  Edgar]  also  made  euident  ro  the  whole 
world,  that  as  he  wisely  knew  the  ancient  bounds  and  limits 
of  this  British  empire,  so  that  he  could  and  would  rnyaliy, 
iustly,  and  triumphantly  enioy  the  same,  spite  of  tlie  i)euil, 
and  maugre  the  force  of  any  inmine  potentate. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.   p.  8. 

The  Jews  did  in  manier  interprete  the  name  of  neighbour, 
to  extende  no  ferther  Ijut  to  itienne  of  tlieir  owne  naciun, 
supposing  that  it  was  lawfull  for  them  to  bate  alienes  and 
f'ireitiours,  and  to  leat  them  alone  without  dooyng  them  any 
benefite  or  good  at  M.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  10. 

AVhich  that  those  knights  likewise  more  understand. 
And  witnesse  forth  aright  in  forrnin  land. 

Taking  them  up  unto  her  stately  throne. 

Where  they  mote  heare  the  matter  throughly  scand 

On  either  part,  she  placed  th'  one  on  the  one. 

Th'  other  on  th'  other  side,  and  neare  them  none. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

He  who  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions,  his  drift  not 
being  known  to  be  evil,  and  staniling  to  the  hazard  of  law 
and  penalty,  has  no  great  argument  to  think  hinisell"  reputed 


So  Dryden,  not  contented  with  the  fame 
or  his  own  works,  though  an  immortal  name, 
To  lands  remote  sends  forth  his  learned  Muse, 
The  noblest  seeds  of  foreign  wit  to  choose. 

Granvill.  To  Dryden. 

Rebels  were  sainted,  foreigners  dl^  reign, 
Outlaws  return'd,  preferment  to  obtain, 
With  frogs  and  toads,  and  all  their  croaking  train, 

Dryden.  Suum  Cuique. 


He  [the  Catholic]  was  rendered  a  foreigner  in  his  native 
land  only  because  he  retained  the  religion  along  with  the 
property  handed  down  to  him  from  those,  who  had  been  the 
old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before  him. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the  Election, 

FORE-JUDGE,  v.  >      To  pre-judge  or  preju- 
Foreji'dgment.         )  dicate ;  to  judge  or  deem, 

before;  (sc.)  trial,  examination,  proof. 
They  were  takyn  as  prysoners  in  the  Towre  of  London, 

and  soone   after  for-iugyd,  haged,   and  hedyd,   and  their 

heddys  also  sctte  vpon  London  brydge. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1400. 


That  all  the  Gods  which  saw  his  wondrous  might. 

Did  surely  deeme  the  victorie  his  due  : 
But  seldome  scene,  fore-iudgemcnl  proveth  true. 

Spenser.  Muiopolmos. 

Now  if  we  should  acquit  this  man  (we  have  no  assurance 

we  shall  acquit  him,  only  suppose  it)  then  there  is  nothing 

against  him  but  what  lies  in  a  parliamentary  way,  and  we 

shall  fore-Judge  their  cau.se. 

State  Trials,  an.  1681.  Edward  Fitzharris. 


FO'RE-KNOW. 

Forekno'wable. 
Forekno'wer. 

FOREKNO'WING,  n. 

Forekno'wledge. 


Dut.  Veur-hennen ;  Ger. 
Vorkennen.  Fore,  and 
knoio  ;   A.  S.  Cnaivan. 

To  kno'v  before ,-  to  have 
a  prescience  of,  a  foresight 


or  providence;  to  foresee,  to  foreweet,  (qv.) 


FOR 

Ko  fofsoth  (qd  sliej  for  the  deuine  sight  runneth  beforne  and 
seeth  all  the  futiues,  and  ctcpeth  hem  ayen,  and  retourneth 
hem  to  the  proper  prescience  of  his  proper  knowing,  ne  he 
enter-changeth  not,  so  as  thou  wenest  y*  stoundes  of  his 
foreknowing.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  h.  v. 

Marke  also  this,  that  there  is  nothing  hyd  and  vnknowen 
TBto  the  Lorde :  so  that  it  is  manifest  and  playne  hereby, 
that  he  both  foreinew,  and  willingly  suffered  whatsoeuer  he 
Buffered  for  our  cause.— t/da;.  Marie,  c.  13. 

Now  for  the  illes  and  displeasures  whiche  ye  haue  suffered 
for  my  sake,  take  the  iuheritaunce  of  the  heauenly  king- 
dome,  whiche  by  the  prouidence  of  God  and  by  his  deter- 
alnacion,  was  prepared  for  you  of  God  the  .fnreknoxoer  of  al 
thiiiges,  before  the  world 


i  made.— /d.  Matlhe 


and  come :  what  other  thynge  do  they  declare,  &c. 

Id.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  p.  56. 

On  the  other  side,  yf  he  by  his  foreknowledge  perceaue  me 
to  be  dampned,  no  prayers  iu  the  world  are  able  to  profit 
ttic,  forasmuch  as  his  prescience  cannot  be  disappointed  or 
ehannged.  Ueryly  this  croked  dilemma,  or  false  subtyle 
argument  hath  seduced  very  many. 

Fisher.  A  Godlij  Treatise. 

Naught  unto  them  this  general  wrack  foreshowes, 
Men,  angels,  no,  not  Christ  (as  man)  foreknows. 

Slirling,  Doomes-daij.  The  Third  Hour. 

It  is  certainly  foreknowahle  what  they  will  do  in  such  and 
each  circumstances.— Jl/ore.  Divine  Dialogues. 
Hvcry  thing  that  is  future  God  sees  it  will  come  to  pass, 

and  yet,  oy  Trpovvour  •Ku.i.iaiv  a(T(Of  7rpoC7l'U)(TM€i'U)i',  the /(Jfe- 

kitower  is  not  cause  of  all  that  are  foreknown. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  701. 
So  that,  if  thou  wilt  weigh  his  foreknowledge,  with  which 
he  discerueth  all  things,  thou  wilt  more  rightly  esteeme  it 
to  be  the  knowledge  of  a  never  fading  instant,  than  a  fore- 
knowledge as  of  a  thing  to  come. 

Boecius.  Philosophical  Comfort,  (1609.)  b.  v.  pr.  6. 

If  I  foreknew 

foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 
Which  had  no  less  prov'd  certain  unforeknown. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
Is  there  no  seeming  repugnancy  in  maintaining  that  the 
same  act  is  certain,  as  being  foreknown:    uncertain,  as 
dependintj  on  the  will  of  a  free  agent  ? 

Wuterland.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

Since  therefore  neither  the  foreknowledge  of  God  nor  the 
liberty  of  man,  can  without  a  plain  contradiction  be  denied ; 
it  follows  unavoidably,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  must 
hi  of  such  a  nature  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of 
nan.— Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  47. 

Nor  hath  Jove  given  us  to  foreknow 
When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  succeed ; 

Yet  bold  and  daring  on  we  go, 
Contrivinp  schemes  of  many  a  mighty  deed. 

West.  Pindar.  Nemean  Ode'i. 

FORE-LOCK.    The  lock,  (sc.)  of  hair,  at  the 
fore  or  front  part  of  the  head  ;  generally,  the  front. 
Goe  to  ray  love,  where  she  is  carelesse  layd, 
Yet  in  her  winter's  bowre  not  well  awake, 
Tell  her  the  ioyous  time  will  not  be  staid 
Unlesse  she  don  him  by  the  fore-lock  take. 

Spenser,  son.  70. 

The  place  was  apt,  the  pastime  pleasant, 
Ocoaslon  with  her/ore-^ocA:  present. 

Congreve.  The  Peasant  in  Search  of  his  Heifer. 

FORE'NSICK.  ■)      Lat.  Forensis.  from  Foi-um. 
Fore'nsical.        i    See     the     quotation     from 
Watts. 

The  matter  of  fact  being  most  evident  to  the  contrary,  and 
It  being  most  prompt  and  proper,  that  words  used  either 
among  the  Greeks  or  Hebrews  in  forinsecal  sences,  may  be 
bent  by  Christian  \vriters  to  a  sacred. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 

By  the  same  reason,  speaking  peace  is  rerbum  forensicnm, 
z  forensecal  act;  properly  belonging  to  court  proceedings, 
or  holding  analogy  with  sentence  in  a  court. 

Goodwin.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  286. 

The  forum  was  a  public  place  in  Home,  where  lawyers 
Md  orators  made  their  speeches  before  the  proper  judge  in 
matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal  cases,  to  accuse  or  ex- 
cuse, to  complain  or  defend  :  thence  all  sorts  of  disputations 
3n  public  assemblies,  or  courts  of  justice,  where  several 
persons  make  their  distinct  speeches  for  or  against  any  per- 
son <w  thing  whatsoever,  but  more  especially  in  civil  matters, 
may  come  under  the  name  ot forensic  disputes. 

Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  c.  12. 

lactantius,  from  &forensick  lawyer  now  became  an  advo- 
cate for  Christianity,  found  nothing  so  much  hindered  its 
reception  with  the  learned,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judg- 
ment ;  which,  their  universal  principle,  that  God  cotild  not 
be  angry,  directly  opposed. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  4. 


FOR 

FORE-SEE.    ^       fi.3.Fo>-e-seon';DixLVeuy. 
Fokese'er.  I  sieB;    Ger.  Vor-sehen ;     Sw. 

Fo'hesight.         f  Foercse,    preevidere,     to    sec 
Foresi'ghtfi'L.  J  before. 

To  see  before;  (sc.)  any  thing  happens  or  comes 
to  pass ;  any  thing  future  or  that  can  or  may,  or 
is  to,  be. 
He  sceketh  to  foresee  the  peril  of  thy  fall ; 
He  findeth  out  thy  faults,  and  wames  thee  of  tihem  all. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  Tlte  Praise  of  a  true  Friend. 

Not  that  hys  foreknowledge  forceth  them  to  bee  nought, 
but  for  it  is  ieipossible  for  them  to  be  nouht,  but  yi  hys  in- 
finite/oresji^/ii  must  nedes  from  the  beginning /oresec  it. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  I07I. 

I  must  nedes  in  hart  tliinke  and  with  mouth  confesise  and 
sale,  that  you  be  a  sure  frend,  and  trustye  counsaUour,  a 
vlgilent/orMrar,  a  very  louer  of  youi- countrey,  a  naturdU 
eountreyman.— -ffa«.  Rich.  III.  an.  2. 

But  Lan.  Val.  li.  4.  ele.  ca.  13.  saith  in  tliis  wise  he  is 
called  in  Latine  staltits,  that  lacketh  experience  in  thynges, 
and  knowlage  of  the  worlde,  nor  hath  no  foresyghl  in  thynges 
to  come.— t/do*.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  107. 

Give  tis  foresightful  minds ;  give  us  minds  to  obey 

What  foresight  tells;  our  thoughts  upon  the  knowledge 
stay. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

He  well  foresaw,  how  that  the  Roman  courage. 
Impatient  of  pleasure's  faint  desires. 

Through  idleness  would  tnnie  to  civill  rage 
And  be  her  selfe  the  matter  of  her  fires. 

Spenser.   The  Ruins  of  Berne. 

Adding  that  God  foreseeing  ottoio^  einat  ^«nn-To?,  how 
qualified  every  one  will  be,  sees  also  the  causes  that  he  wUl 
be  so,  mean  while  his  fnreseelvq  is  not  the  cause  of  their 
being  what  they  are,  but  though  strange,  saith  he,  yet  'tis 
true,  TO  eao[i.evov  antov  tov  rotavde  ea'ai  rtjv  irepi  avrov 
iTpo-rvbictv,  the  thing  future  is  the  cause  that  such  a /ore- 
knowtedge  is  had  of  it,  for  it  doth  not  because  it  was  known 
come  to  pass,  but  because,  (e^eXAe  eaefrSat)  it  was  to  come 
to  pass.  It  was  known.— .ffVimmond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

At  length  the  fooUsh  flie  'tnthovit  foresight. 

As  he  that  did  all  d.aunger  quite  despise, 

Toward  those  parts  came  flying  carelesslie. 

Where  lildden  was  his  hateful!  enemie. 

Spenser.  Muiopoltnos. 

Not  Troy  itself,  though  built  by  hands  divine. 

Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 

My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown. 

Whose  valour  yet  defends  th'  imhappy  town  : 

Not  these,  nor  all  their  fetes  which  I  foresee. 

Are  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee, 

Di-yden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

'Tis  very  reasonable  to  apprehend,  tliat  God,  without  in- 
fluencing men's  wUls  by  his  power,  yet  by  his  foresight 
cannot  but  have  as  much  certainer  knowledge  of  future 
free  events,  than  either  men  or  angels  can  possibly  have,  as 
the  perfection  of  his  nature  is  greater  than  that  of  tlieirs. 

Clarke,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  47. 

For  fame,  for  honest  fame  we  strive. 

But  not  to  struggle  half  alive. 

And  drag  a  miserable  being. 

Its  end  still  fearing  and  fm-eseeing.—Lhyd.  The  Faff. 

A  disposition  to  expence  was  complained  of;  to  that  I  op- 
posed not  mere  retrenchment,  but  a  system  of  economy, 
which  would  make  a  random  expence  withotit  plan  ot  fore- 
sight, In  future  not  easily  practicable. 

Burke.  Letter  t.o  a  Noble  Lord. 

FORE-SHO'RTEN,  v.  \     To  shorten  (to  the 

Foresho'rtning,  )!.  je3-e)  parts  that  come 

or  stand  forward. 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 

Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 

Than  draw  it  out ;  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 

Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

Show  no  parts  which  are  unpleasing  to  the  sight,  as  all 
fore-shorinings  usually  are. — Drt/den.  Du  Fresnog,  §  18. 

FORE-SPEAK,  k.  %.  Fm-e-siirac-an -,  Dut. 
Teur-sprel-cn,  preloqui. 

To  speak  or  bespeak,  before  ;  to  predict,  to 
foretell,  good  or  ill. 

.\nd  yet  wer  there  some  in  that  assembly  of  people,  which 
did  coniecte  (because  otthe  forespeakino  of  death)  y"  he  had 
spoken  of  the  tormente  of  the  crosse.—  Udal.  John,  c.  12. 


:caUi 


■itch, 


And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 

About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  urging. 

That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 

Fore-speaks  their  cattle,  doth  betwitch  their  corn, 

Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse. 

Ford.   The  Witch  of  Edmonlov,  Actii.  sc.  1. 
Censure.     Pray  God,  some  on  us  be  not  a  witch,  gossip, 
io  fore-speak  the  matter  thus. 

B.  Jonson.  Staple  of  Newes.  Sec. Intermeane  after  Actii. 


FOR 

FO'REST.  \       Vr.  Forest;    \t.  Foreeta ;' &p. 

Fo'rested.     t  Floresta ;     Low   Lat.    ForcsUi  i 

Fo'rester.     (  Dvit.  Forest ;    Ger.  Forst,  forest. 

Fc'resty.  )  Forester  Is  not  iincotnmonly  con- 
tracted mtoforster  or  foster. 

Vossius  (ore  Vit.  lib.  ii.  c.  6)  is  in  doubt  whether 
forestum  be  of  Latin  origin,  and  so  called,  quia 
foiis  esset,  slve  extra  urbem,  et  agros,  or  whether 
rather  the  Gauls  and  others  received  it  from  the 
Normans.  Spelman  says,  so  called  from  the  ad- 
verb/ons  or  foras,  quasi  pars  forastica  seu  exte- 
rior, hoc  est,  foris  culta  et  habitata.  Sic  GaJlis, 
For,  and  rest ;  It.  Fore,  and  resta ;  illud  notent 
quod  foris  restat.  Thus  (he  adds)  a  desert,  a 
place  deserted  and  abandoned  to  wild  beasts.  He 
quotes  from  the  Book  (qui  Niger  dicltur,  i.  e  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,)  foresia  regis  est 
tuta  ferai'ura  mansio :  quasi  feresta,  hoc  est,  fertz- 
rutn  statio :  this  opinion  is  ridiculed  by  Camdeii. 
Others  (as  Du  Cange  notices)  from  foris  stent. 
Wachter  derives  the  Ger.  Forst,  from  the  vei-b, 
farert,  pascere,  nutrire,  to  feed,  to  nourish  ;  as  the 
Lat.  NemiLs  from  the  Gr.  Ne/Ufii',  to  feed.  Grotins 
(he  tells  us)  derives  from  horst,  in  (English,  hwst, 
qv. )  h  bemg  changed  into/  k  forest,  no  doubt, 
was  a  place  of  forclosure  or  exclusion,  a  place 
from  which  the  many  were  excluded  or  shut  out : 
and  to  this  effect, — Cotgrave,  (though  probably 
wrong  in  the  component  parts  of  the  word.) 

I'V.  Forest;  a.forrest :  a  great  (and  privUeged) 
wood  or  woody  wilderness ;  some  (Frenchmen) 
have  generally  interpreted  it  (from  the  Latin 
words,  foris,  and  sta,)  a  place  whereto  the  access 
and  entry  is  forbidden,  by  the  owner,  tinto  others ; 
and  hence,  it  seems,  that  privileged  fishings  or 
large  waters  (wherein  none  but  the  lords  thereof 
could  fish)  were  also  termed_/bre«;s. 
Game  of  hondes  he  louede  y  nou,  &  wylde  best. 
And  hys  forest  &  hya  wodes  S;  mast  the  Nywe  Forest. 

IL  Gloucester,  p.  375. 


Id.  p.  4W. 

In  Huntyngtonschire  the  kyng  in  that  foresi 
A  raoneth  lay,  to  spire  for  wood  &  wilde  beste. 
Forst^rs  did  somoun,  enqiiered  vp  &  doun 
Wliilk  men  of  toun  bad  taken  his  venysouf. 

R.Bi-unae,  p.  HS 
Lewede  men  to  laborie.  lordes  to  honte 
In  trythes  and  in  foresles.  for  fox  and  other  bestas. 

Piers  Plouhmaa,  p,  15S. 
So  on  a  day  he  layed  him  doune  to  slope, 
And  so  bifel  that  in  slepe  him  thought 
That  in  a  foresi  he  walked  to  wepe 
For  loue  of  her,  yi  hlra  these  paines  wrought. 

Chaucer.  Troilut,  b.  T. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene, 
Aforster  was  he  sollielyas  1  gesse.— /rf.  Prologue,  v. 117. 
And  seche  in  the  forest  aboute 
Some  wild  place  that  it  were. 
To  cast  him  out  of  honde  there : 
So  that  som  beste  hym  male  deuonre 
Where  as  no  man  hym  shall  succotir.- — Gower.  C.  A.  b.  Ifi. 
After  that  was  shewed  S  rad  a  charter  of  pardon  cocernyng 
ye  said  cause,  &  a  cofirmacon  of  ye  statutes  of  y  foresi,  with 
many  other  actes  &  statutes  before  granted  of  the  kyng. 

Fabyan,  vol.  11.  an.  1264. 
So  the  Frenchmen  and  Scottes  retourned  into  Scotlacde 
the  same  ^vay  they  came,  and  when  they  came  into  Scotlade 
they  founde  the  countrey  destroyed,  but  the  people  of  the 
countre  dyd  sette  but  lytell  thereby,  and  said  howe  with  thre 
or  four  poles,  shortely  they  wolde  make  agayne  their  housejs, 
for  they  had  saued  moche  of  their  catayle  in  the  forester. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  ii.  c.  15. 
How  princely  purple  keepes  her  shoulders  light,  how  trim 

her  heares 
With  gold  are  vender  knit,  her  quiuer  gorgeous  how  she 

be-ires. 
And  dreadful  launce  of  length,  and  pointed  like  to  fost^s 

speares.  Phaer.  Virgill.  .Xneidos,  b.  vii. 

But  to  do  something  that  were  strange  and  new, 
Wherefore  (I  ask  you)  came  we  to  this  shore? 
Upon  these  French  our  fathers  won  renown. 
And  with  their  swords  we'll  hew  yon  forest  down. 

Draytov.  The  Battle  of  AginceVTl 
And  at  New  Forest's  foot  into  the  sea  do  fall, 
Wliich  every  day  bewail  that  deed  so  full  of  dread, 
Whereby  she  (now  so  proud)  became  ftn>t  forested. 

Id.  Poly-Olbiou,  «.  2 
For  first  this  forester,  of  all 

That  Silvius  had  to  name, 
To  whom  the  lot  being  cast  doth  f&\\. 
Doth  thus  begin  the  game. 

Id.  The  Mnsea' ElgiStm,  NjBipll.6 


FOR 

So  as  they  gazed  after  her  awhile, 
Lo,  where  a  griesly  fosler  foorth  did  rush. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 
For  then  their  sylvan  kind  most  highly  honour'd  were, 
When  the  whole  country's  face  vf^sfnreslif,  and  we 
Liv'd  loosely  ia  the  weilds,  wliich  now  thns  peopled  be. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.22. 
A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchangr'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the /ores(  rang'd ; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Bryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

It  i3  not  the  oak,  the  ash,  or  the  elm,  or  any  of  the  robust 
toes  of  the  forest,  which  we  consider  as  beautiful ;  they  are 
awful  and  majestick,  they  inspire  a  sort  of  reverence. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  16. 

Forests  are  waste  grounds  belonging  to  the  king,  re- 
plenished with  all  manner  of  chase  or  venery  ;  which  are 
under  the  king's  protection,  for  the  sake  of  his  recreation 
and  delight.— S/ocA:sio?;e.  Commentaries,  b.  1.  c.  S. 

It  will  be  found,  that  all  forest  and  game  laws  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  policy 
as  gave  birth  to  the  feodal  system,  when  those  swarms  of 
barbarians  issued  from  their  northern  hive,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  present  kingdoms  of  Europe,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire.— W.  lb.  b.  ij.  c.  27. 

Plants  rais'd  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong ; 

Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong; 

And  without  discipline  the  fav'rite  child, 

like  a  neglected /ores^er  runs  wild. 

Cowper.  Progress ^of  Error. 

FORE-  STALL,  v.  \    The  Dut.  Sialleti,  staeUen, 
Foresta'ller.  )  and  Fr. Estaller,  are,  to  lay 

open  wares  upon  a  stall;  to  place  or  set  upon  a 
ftali.  The  A.  S.  Fore-stallan,  or  fore-steallan,  is, 
consequentially,  intercipere,  to  intercept,  i.e.  in 
its  way  to  its  stall  or  station,  before  it  reaches  its 
stall  or  station  ;  on  its  road  to  the  market.  See 
the  quotation  from  Rastall. 

To  intercept,  to  prevent,  to  preoccupy ;  to 
anticipate  the  occupation  or  possession ;  and  thus, 
further,  to  deprive  of  the  possession. 

Thinclce  not  that  woords  do  virtue  make, 

as  trees  do  make  a  wood. 
Take  ship  betyme,  leste  suia  foresial, 
and  buy  vp  all  this  good. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Numitius. 
"So  forestaller  shal  be  suffered  to  dwell  in  any  towne,  who 
manifestly  is  an  oppressor  of  the  poore,  a  publike  enemie  of 
the  whole  comminaltie  and  countrie.  who  meeting  graine, 
fish,  herring,  &  other  things  coming  by  land  or  by  water  to 
bee    solde,   doeth  make  haste   to   buy  ihcm  before  other, 
thirsting  after  wicked  gaine,  oppressing  the  poore,  &  deceiu- 
lug  the  liQh.— Rastall.  Statutes,  fol.  I'il.  Stat.  31.  Edw.  I. 
Where  they  readie  found,  them  to  repell 
Great  hostes  of  men  in  order  martial, 
■\Vhich  them  forbad  to  land  and  footing  did  forestall. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  xii. 

The  Tribunes  evidently  saw,  that  unless  they  freed  the 

eles  of  the  people  from  beholding  the  memorial!  of  so  great 

a  desart,  it  would  never  be  that  so  long  as  their  mindes  were 


Xme.—HoUand.  Xinifs,  p.231. 

Up,  up,  they  cride,  and  fiercely  up  they  got, 

And  climed  boldly  gainst  the  mountaine  fell ; 
But  forth  there  crept,  (from  whence  I  cannot  say) 
An  ugly  serpent,  -wbiciiforestalVd  their  way. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  XV.  6. 47. 

Ia.  All  the  better :  may 
Tliis  nigiit  forestall  him  of  the  comming  day. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  se.  5. 

Atheneeus  reporteth,  that  the  country  law  of  the  Syrians 
depriued  them  offish  :  and  that  Gatis  (a  Syrian  queen)  pro- 
hibited the  eating  of  fish  ater  Gatis,  that  is,  without  Gatis, 
•without  her  licence,  and  therefore  was  called  Atergatis,  as  a 
forestaller  of  the  fish  to  her  own  delicate  tooth. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  i.  c.  1 7. 

The  principles  I  have  here  mentioned,  may,  I  think,  be 
pursued  a  great  deal  farther,  in  several  useful  corollaries,  or 
other  superstructure :  but  I  shall  not  forestall  your  own 
thoughts.- ff'a/eriand.  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  464. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  present,  so  far  to  fore- 
llatl  that  enquiry,  as,  by  way  of  specimen,  to  say  one  word 
pf  a  particular  hitherto  untouched,  the  specific  nature  of 
supernatural  events. 
WarbuTton.  Julian's  Attempt  ioEebuUd  the  Temple,  b.ii.  c.6. 

FORE-TELL,  v. 


Forete' 

FORBTE 


-TELL,  o.^ 
;'lleb.  V 

/llino,  n.    J 


To  prophesy,    to 
diet,  to  pronounce. 


Wherupon  they  saie  :  Why  then,  art  thou  that  same  s 
of  Gcd,  of  whom  the  for-tellingei  Qi  ttw  prophetes  doe  i 


FOR 

I  pray  thee.  Pool,  have  care  how  thou  dost  pass, 
Never  the  sea  yet  half  so  dangerous  was  : 
And  one  fore-told  by  water  thou  shouldst  die. 
Ah !  foul  befal  ihat  foul  tongue's  prophesy. 

Drayton.  Q.  Margaret  to  Ike  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

I  verely  thinke  witli  Hillary,  that  these  two  are  pointed  at 
as  the  fore-runners  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  now 
they  were  the  fare-tellers  of  his  departure ;  neither  doubt  I, 
that  these  are  two  witnesses,  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
Apocalypse. — Bp.  Hall,  Cont.  Christ  Transfigured. 

He  had  fore-told  them  long  afore  he  did  them,  or  brotight 
them  to  pass,  and  fore-tells  withall  that  it  should  be  his 
doing  and  not  man's  that  had  efl'ected  them  :  and  both  his 
fore-telling,  and  the  affecting  them,  he  tells  us,  were  from 
out  oi  \i\s  fore-knowledge  and  decree  so  to  do. 

Goodwin.   Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  25. 

When  at  your  second  coming,  you  appear, 
(For  I  foretel  that  millenary  year,) 
The  sharpen'd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more. 
But  Earth  unbidden  slmll  produce  her  store ; 
The  land  shall  laugh,  the  circling  ocean  smile. 
And  heaveji's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle. 

Drijden.   Palamon  %■  Arcile,  Ded. 

And  tlien  what  follows  ?  Why,  blindness  of  mind,  stupi- 
dity of  conscience,  deadness  of  affection  to  all  that  is  good, 
and  a  daring  boldness  in  sin ;  which  are  as  certain  fore- 
runners of  the  soul's  destruction,  as  buds  and  blossoms,  are 
the  fore-tellers  of  fniit,  or  the  sentence  of  condemnation  the 
harbinger  of  dea.it\.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

His  birth,  if  we  believe  Plutarch,  was  attended  by  pro- 
digies ;  foretelling  the  future  eminence  and  lustre  of  his 
character,  which  might  have  passed,  he  says,  "  for  idle 
dreams,  had  not  the  event  soon  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
conviction."— il/irfdtoo7i.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  pt.i.  s.  I. 

FORE-TO'KEN,t).  ^       A.  S.    Fore-tacn-ian ; 
Foreto'ken,  n.  >  Dut.      Veur, — tceckmen, 

Foreto'kening,  n.     j  pre-signare. 
To  presignify,  to  foreshew. 

They  shall  onely  be  as  signes  and  profres  of  the  ende  that 
is  to  come,  enen  as  in  an  olde  man's  bodie,  diseases  oft  times 
chauncing,  are  fore-*okens  that  his  body  shall  shortly  decaie 
and  perishe.— Udai.  ilfor*,  c.  13. 

If  aught  vexe  fore-tokened  thereby  [by  lightning]  it  shewed 
before  hand  encrease  of  honour  and  renowne  unto  the  em- 
perour  in  his  glorious  enterprise. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  223. 

But  of  all  the  fore-tolcens  of  thy  fearfulest  plagues  pre- 
pared for  any  nation,  O  God,  there  is  none  so  certain,  as  the 
prodigious  s'innes  of  the  people  committed  with  a  high-hand 
against  heaven,  against  so  clear  a  light,  so  powerfull  con- 
victtons.— .B^).  Hall,  Sol.  79. 

The  dictatour  himself,  for  his  part  hath  given  a  good/ore- 
tokening  and  presage  of  a  consull  commoner,  in  electing  his 
general!  of  horsemen  from  out  of  the  commons. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  245. 

His  first  thesis  is  this  :  "  The  person  called  Jesus  Christ, 
before  ever  he  had  that  name,  or  was  born  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  had  a  real  existence  in  a  far  more  excellent 
nature  than  the  human,  and  therein  did  appear  to  the  holy 
men  of  old  as  z  fore-token  of  his  future  incarnation." 

Bp.  Bull.  The  Life  by  Nelson. 

FOREWA'RN, v.  >    A.  S.For-wyman,foTe,  and 
Forev.'a'rning, n.    )  wyrnan  ;  Ger.  Warner ;  Dut. 
Waernen.     The  A.S.  is  variously  written,  Wyr- 
nan, warnian,  warian,  wardian,  iceanl-ian  ;  to  look 
at  or  after,  to  take  heed  or  be  cautious. 

To  look  at,  direct  the  view  to,  before  hand ;  to 
give  notice,  to  caution,  to  admonish,  to  apprize, 
(sc.)  of  any  thing  to  come,  of  consequences. 

I  thought  mete  to  forwarne  you  hereof,  that  when  these 
discommodities  falleth  vpon  you,  ye  male  the  more  paciently 
aiid  with  lesse  heart  breaking  beare  them. 

Udal.  John,  c.  16. 


\ngs  I 


These  precedents  presented  to  my  view, 
■Wherein  the  presage  of  my  fall  was  sho^vn, 

Jlight  have  forewarn'd  me  well  what  would  ensue, 
And  others'  harms  have  made  me  shun  mine  own. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

Sometimes  God  orders  things  so,  as  a  sin  is  made  a  great 
iin,  by  such  forewarnings  ;  so  he  contrived 
n  Judas  his  sinning.— Good»;7i.  Works,  vol.  ui.  p.  523. 

Himself,  though  oft  forewarn'd  by  friendly  care 
Of  Funic  frauds,  and  danger  to  beware, 
Soon  as  the  dawn  of  early  day  was  broke, 
His  camp  with  all  the  moving  foot  forsook. 

Howe.  Lwan, 
8S1 


ET,  V.  ^      Fore,  and  weet ;    Goth. 
R.  Vand  A.  S.   Wit-an ;  Dut. 

;g,  n.     J  Weten ,-  Ger.  Wissen,-  Sw. 


FOR 

Taking  occasion  to  consult  the  Sibylline  cooks  on  the  sub  ■ 
Ject  of  some  late  prodigies,  he  [Catol  chanced  to  find  in 
them  certain  verses,  forewarning  the  Roman  people  not  to 
replace  au  exiled  lung  of  Egypt  with  an  army. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  il  b.5. 

FORE- WEET, 

Forewe'eter. 
Forewe'eting, 
Weta,  to  know,  or  be  ivise.   To  weet  or  wiss- 
To  know  before,  to  foreknow. 
Thou  were  ful  wel  ywarned  by  thy  dremes. 
That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 
But  what  that  Goi  forewote  most  needs  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tate,  v.  15,240. 
And  God  beholder  and  foreuetcr  of  al  things  dwelleth 
aboue,  and  the  presente  eternitie  of  sight,  runneth  alway 
with  the  diuers  qualitie  of  our  deedes,  dispensing  or  ordain- 
ing medes  to  good  men,  and  torments  to  wicked  men. 

Id.  Botciui,  b.  V. 
But  I  no  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren. 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustin, 
Or  Beoce,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardin, 
Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  foreweting 
Streineth  me  nedely  for  to  den  a  tiling. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale, 


.  15,2*0. 

FOR-FARE,  V.  A.  S.  For-/aran,  to/are  or  go 
forth ;  Dut.  Ver-vaeren,  abire,  exire,  exitum  habere, 
and  thus,  perire,  to  perish  ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to 

&  in  that  ilk  toun  did  he  krie  a  krie. 

That  alle  that  him  serued,  &  of  his  meyne  ware, 

Man,  woman  &  chUde,  suld  thei  alle  forfare. 


And  alle  mane  men.  that  thow  mygte  aspye 

In  meschief  oth"-  in  mal  ese.  and  thow  mowe  hem  helps 

Loke  by  thy  lyf.  let  hem  nouht  for-fare. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  140. 
That  he  p.ot  loueth  his  dede  proueth. 
Whan  he  his  richesse  so  well  loueth 
That  he  wol  hide  it,  die  and  spare 
Hia  pore  frendes  sene  forfare. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  Sots. 

FOR-FE  AR,  V.  To  fear  or  frighten  thoroughly, 
utterly  ;  and  thus  forfered,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says, 
is — much  afraid. 

Till  that  min  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 

Al  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice, 

Forferedaihiideih.— Chaucer. The  SquieresTale,-f.\l},%i\. 
His  coward  harte 

Made  him  amis  the  Goddes  text  to  glose 

When  heforferde  out  of  Delphos  sterte. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  iv.  p.  183. 

Fr.Fo)/o(>e;  fors,  out,  and 
faire,  to  do.  Low  Lat.  i^om- 
facere  ;  (quasi  extraneura  fa- 
cere,  says  Spehnan  ;)  to  do, 
or  cause  to  be  out  or  away 
from,  and  consequentially, 
transgredi,  to  transgress,  to 
And  also,  rem  suam  (sc.  ex 
delicto)  amittere,  to  do  aicay  or  lose  his  property, 
(sc.)  for  some  crime.  Thus  the  Fr.  Forfaire  is 
explained  by  Cotgrave  ;  "  to  sin,  offend,  commit 
a  fault,  misdo,  transgress,  trespass  against ;  also, 
to  forfeit."  And  in  Chaucer— /or/afie,  to  do  amiss 
or  misdo. 

To  do  away  or  lose  ;  to  do  or  put  away — a  pro- 
perty or  right ;  to  alienate  or  lose  (by  a  misdeed 
or  transgression. ) 

For  spirit  us  fortitudinis.  farfeteth  ful  ofte 

He  shal  do  more  than  mesure.  many  tj-me  and  oft«. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  393. 

And  thus  suffered  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  upon  the  cross*, 
wheras  ther  was  no  part  of  his  body  free  witliout  grete  peine 
and  bitter  passion.  And  all  this  suffred  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
that  ne\ei  forfailed.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Remember  in  thine  heart  how  horibly  sometyme  to  thine 
Margarite  thou  trespasest,  and  in  a  great  wise  ayenst  her 
tbou  forfeitest.— Id.  The  Test,  of  Lone,  b.  m. 
My  hart  nor  I,  hauc  doen  you  no  forfeit 
By  which  you  should  complam  in  any  kind. 

Id.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  MercU. 


For  God  which  is  of  man  the 

He  would  not  men  slough  his  creature 

Without  cause  of  deadly  forfatlure. 

A  Salads  to  King  Henry  IV.  iy  JehnQwtr, 


FOR 

Nowe  thou  my  Sonne  hast  herd  this  tale, 

Beware  that  of  thyn  owne  bale 

Thou  be  not  cause  in  thy  foolhaste, 

And  Iceep  that  thou  thy  witte  ne  waste 

Upon  thy  thought  in  auenture, 

Wherofthy  Vmei  farfi-ilure 

Maie  falle.  Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  m. 

But  here  he  wolde  saye  vnto  me  as  he  dothe  in  his  bote, 
that  he  hade  forfayted  hys  salue  conduyte,  &  therebye  was 
fallen  in  to  hys  enemyes  liandes. 

A  Boke  made  by  John  Frith,  fol.  81. 

Than  Duke  Auhert,  as  a  man  redy  punieyed  of  answere, 
eavd  :  Gwylliam,  what  haste  or  wyll  haue  you  to  go  in  this 
To'yage  into  Hungery,  and  into  Turkey,  to  seke  armes  vpon 
people  and  countrey  that  neuer  dyd  vs  any  forfeijie :  thou 
hast  no  tvtell  of  reason  to  go,  but  for  the  vayne  glory  of  the 
noM.—Bcniers.  Froiswrl.  Cronijcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  20S. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  conueigh  the  sayd  goodes  out  of 
that  porte,  vnto  any  other  place  of  the  land  of  Prussia, 
either  by  water  or  by  lande,  vnder  the  peyne  o{  the  Jorjeili/tff 
of  the  same. — Hackluyt.  Voyagen,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

Moreouer,  the  saids  customers  haue  ordained  betweene 
themselues,  that  the  saide  merchants  shall  put  or  make  vp 
no  cloth  into  fardels  to  traii.sport  out  of  the  realrae,  vnless 
certaine  men  appointed  by  them  for  the  same  purpose  bee 

th:;re  present,  to  '  "'  -^-,-...--.i         u- :..- 

pa,neof/<;r/d(«r 


?  of  the  saide  ( 


Thou  didst  lament  and  pity  human  race, 
Bestowing'  on  us  thy  free-given  grace, 
More  Ihaii  we  furjeiled  and  losed  first 
In  Eden  rebels  when  we  were  accurst. 

Drummond.  Flowers  of  Sio 


He  is  < 


,  for/died  to  V 
e  can  redeem  1 
.  Jonsun.  Scja 


For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing. 
That  he  our  deadly  fnrffU  should  release, 
And  with  his  father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

Miltnit.  Ode.  On  the  Morning  of  Chrisfs  Nat 

Once  more  I  will  renew 

His  lapse.!  powers,  though  fnrfeil  and  enthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires. — Id.  Par.  Lost,  b 

And  men  in  dangerous  bondes  pray  not  alike, 
Though  forfeylures  {forfeiters]  you  cast  in  prison,  ye 
You  claspe  young  Cupivi's  tables. 

Sltakespcare.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii. 

He  ask'd.  hut  all  the  heav'nly  quire  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  Heaven :  on  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeer'd. 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  ie3.i.\y  forfeiture,  and  ransom 


Honour's  a  lease  for  1 


Milloa.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
come, 


nded  i 


The  legal  tenant ;  'tis  a  chattle 

Kot  to  \ie  forfeited  in  battle.— i/Md;6ras,  pt 

But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold, 
'  grant  thee  life  ;  reserving  still  the  power 


To  I 


■  the/o) 
hy  ans 
;  thee  1 


■  my  hour  : 
venginghand. 


Unless  tliy  answer  to  m 
Shall  set  thee  free  from 

Dryden.   The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
He  paus'd  and  choak'd  the  rest.     The  youth  who  saw 
His  forfeit  life  abandon'd  to  the  law, 
The  judge,  the  accuser,  and  th'  offence  to  him 
"Who  had  both  powe,  and  will  t'avenge  the  crime, 
No  vain  defence  prepar'd. 

J  Dryden.  Slyismonda  §•  Guiscnrdo. 

So  a  guardianship  in  soccage.  a  man  may  renounce  it  as 

well  as  he  may  executorship,  they  are  neither  of  them /or- 

feilrible  :  and  so  is  the  trust  of  a  freehold,  and  several  other 

like  things. 

State  Trials.  The  King  and  the  City  of  London,  an.  1C32. 

"Which  obliged  the  King  to  send  forth  a  proclamation 
bearing  dale  April  the  3d,  forbidding  that  any  man  should 
convey  it  [gold]  away,  wliole  or  broken,  upon  pain  of  im- 
prisonment, and  other  pains  and /or/ef/«r«  as  were  by  the 


'  appointed. — Strype.  Me 


Edu.:  ri. 


The  direct  consequence  of  which  is,  [the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  declaring  incapacities]  that  the  first 
franchise  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  on  which  all  the  rest 
vitally  depend,  is  to  be  forfeited  for  some  offence  which  no 
man  knows,  and  which  is  to  be  proved  by  no  known  rule 
whatsoever  of  legal  evidence. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

The  rewards,  promised  by  each  religion,  being  totally 
different,  they  may  reason.ably,  when  forfeited,  have  different 
means  appointed  for  their  recovery. 

Warburtau.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.  c.  I. 

"Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  mA.  forfeits. 
thcrtened  'he  rest  of  the  day,  without  the  assistance  of 
cards,  as  I  hated  all  manner  of  gaming. 

Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  WuheReld,  c.  2. 


FOR 

FOR-FEMD.  As  we  say,  God  forfend  it, 
i.  e.  May  God  avert  or  prohibit  it;  from  our/ore, 
ioT  before,  and  the  Fr. jDe/rarfre,  vetare,  (Skinner.) 
But  It  is  more  probably  from  /or,  i.  e.  forth,  Fr. 
Fors ,  and  fend,  (Lat.  Fen'd-ere,  used  only  in 
composition, — arcere,  depellore. ) 

To  utterly  /e«rf  or  defend  :  to  keep  off,  to  ward 
off;  to  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  avert. 

That  lawe  forfrnded  to  weare  any  clothyng  of  linsaye 
wolsave  :  but  he  cleane  depryued  hymselfe  both  from  the 
Tse  of  wolle  and  flaxe.— t/rfa/.  Marke,  c.  1. 

For  the  sacrament  of  baptisme  also  being  ministred  of  an 
adulterer  or  a  theefe  (which  God  forfende  to  be  in  the 
church)  doth  come  vnto  the  receiuer  neuer  a  whit  the  worse. 
—Foi:    Martyrs,  -p.  low.   Volusianus  in  Defence  of  Priests' 


What,  I  pray  you,  if  we  had  promised  and  undertooke, 
that  the  people  of  Rome  should  forsake  and  abandon  this 
cittie  ?  or  set  fire  on  it  ?  or  not  have  magistrates,  senat,  or 
lawes  any  longer?  or  to  be  governed  againe  by  kings  !  God 
forbid  and  forfend  that,  say  you.— Holland.  Lirivs,  p.  313. 


FO'RFEX.  Forfex  dicitur  quasi  feriifacis, 
ferritin  quo  quid_/aet;«!(S ;  the  iron  or  steel  with 
which  we  do  or  make  any  thing,  (Vossius.)  And 
see  Forceps. 

It  is  applied  by  Pope  to, — a  pair  of  scissars. 

Tlie  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  wide, 
T"  enclose  tlie  lock;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

F  O  U  G  E ,  I-.  ^  Fr,  Forrjer  ,  Sp.  Forjar ,-  which 
Fo'rgedly.  j  Menace  deduces  from  fahrica  ,- 
Fo'kger.  >  thus,  fabriciare,faitriciare,forger. 

Fo'kgerv.       I       "  Fr.  Forger, — to  forge,  make, 
Fo'rgetive.  J  frame,  compose,  hammer,  devise, 
coin,  invent,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

To  form,  frame  or  fabricate,  to  invent  or  con- 
trive ;  to  fabricate,  (sc. )  any  thing  counterfeit,  to 
form  or  make  any  thing  wrongfully  to  resemble, 
or  in  imitation  of  something  else. 
See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Than  spak  Philip I  wote  what  this  inenes. 

That  was  a  fals  biefc,  &  forged  well,  it  semes. 

R.  Brunii£,  p.  155. 

I  dare  wel  s.ain, 

Apelles,  Xeuxis,  shulden  werche  in  vain. 
Other  to  grave,  or  pt-inte,  or  forge,  or  bete. 
If  they  presumed  me  to  contrefete. 

Cluiucer.  The  Doetoures  Tale,  v.  11,951. 

For  though  so  be  that  louers  be  as  trew 
As  any  mettall  that  is  forged  new, 
In  many  a  case  him  tideth  oft  sorow. 

Id.   The  Complaint  of  Venus. 

An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  io  forge 

Of  suche  entaile,  and  of  suche  a  forge. 

That  in  this  world  was  neuer  man 

That  suche  an  other  worke  began.— Cou'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 


And  when  thenditement  was  openly  redde,  the  duke  sayd 
:  is  false  and  vntrue,  and  conspired  and  forged  to  bring  me 
y  my  death,  and  that  will  1  proue. — Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an. 12. 

I  know  vnder  the  grene  the  serpent  how  he  lurkes  : 
The  hammer  of  the  restlesse  forge  I  wote  eke  how  it 
workes. — Surrey.  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections. 

Misguided  haue  I  beene 

and  trayned  all  by  trust, 
And  Loue  was  forger  of  the  fraude, 

and  furtherer  of  my  lust. 
Turbervile.  The  Louer  hoping  to  hate  had  Redress,  8;c. 

One  foot  was  set  vppon  the  crocodile. 
And  on  the  ground  the  other  fast  did  stand; 

So  meaning  to  suppresse  both  forged  guile 

And  open  ioxce.—Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 


FOR 

they  respect  the  rumour,  and  forge  excuses  for  thcb  <rtmB 
safty,  they  droue  off  his  security. 

Greneway.  Annates.  Tacitus,  p.  IBS. 

Another  seeing  his  drunken  wife  disgorge 
Her  pamper'd  stomach,  got  her  to  a.  forge 
And  in  her  throat  the  feverous  heat  to  quench, 
With  the  smith's  horn  was  giving  her  a  drench. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-calf. 

As  for  the  forges  and  furnaces  of  hrasse,  some  think  the 
Chalypes  devised,  others  attribute  that  to  the  Cyclopes. 

Holland.   Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

She  answered,  that  Babington  might  confess  what  he  list, 
but  it  was  a  fiat  lie  that  she  bad  contrived  any  such  means 
to  escape :  that  her  adversaries  might  easily  get  the  cyphers 
which  she  had  made  use  of  to  others,  and  with  the  same 
write  many  things  forgedly  and  falsely. 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1586. 

Thus  God  is  the  immediate  forger  of  every  linke  of  that 
golden  chain,  whereof  the  first  is  rivetted  in  his  own  heart, 
and  the  last  ends  in  him  also. 

Goodwin.  Wor/ts,  vol.  iv.  p.  29. 

But  the  chaiite  damzell,  that  had  neuer  priefe 
Of  suche  malengine  and  fine  forgerye. 
Did  easely  believe  her  strong  extremitie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  C.  I. 

A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  twofold  operation  in  it :  and 
ascends  me  into  the  braine,  dryes  me  there  all  the  foolish, 
and  dull,  and  the  cruddie  vapours,  which  enuiron  it :  makes 
it  apprehensiue,  quicke, /f;rf/e/ii(e.  full  of  nimble,  fierie,  and 
delectable  shapes;  which  deliuer'd  o'er  to  the  voyce,  the 
tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  se.  3. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  now  perceive 
You  are  no  conjurer,  by  your  leave: 
That  paltry  story  is  untrue. 
And  forg'd  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you. 

Hudibras,  pt.  U.  c.  3. 
O  could  I  hide  him  from  the  Fates  as  well. 
Or  with  these  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel, 
As  I  shaW  forge  most  envy'd  arms,  the  tiaze 
Of  wond'ringAges,  and  tiie  world's  amaze. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  rvlU. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  turn'd 
Their  iron  mouths  ;  and  where  the  furnace  hurn'd 
Resounding  breath'd  ;  at  once  the  blast  expires, 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires.  Id.  lb. 


Him  there  they  found 

Squat  like  a  toad,  close  to  the  eare  of  Eve. 

Assajnng  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach  | 

The  organs  of  her  fancie,  and  with  them  forge 

Illusions  as  he  list.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

But  Nero,  impatient  of  lingering  and  long  working 
wickednes,  threatened  the  tribune,  commanded  the  poisone- 
res^e  [Agrippiua)  to  be  put  to  death,  bicause  that  whilest  | 


Butler.  Satire  vpon  Plagiaries. 

Whereas  Dangerfield  had  8(.  a  week,  whilst  a  forger  of 
plots  against  the  Protestants ;  he  is  cast  off  with  scorii,  and 
in  danger  of  his  life,  since  he  had  laid  open  the  Popish 
engineers.— S/a/e  TriaL,  an.  ICSl.  Edward  Fll~luirris. 

I  am  aw.ire  that  a  learned  writer  of  our  own  has  hinted 
his  suspicion  that  the  writings  going  under  the  name  of 
Aristobulus  were  el  forgery  of  the  second  century:  and  ano- 
ther consider.able  author  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  favour 
the  suspicion. —  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  6. 

Being  the  master,  both  of  Ceesar's  papers  and  of  his  secre- 
tary Faberius,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written,  he  [Antony] 
had  an  opportimity  of  forgimj  and  inserting  at  pleasure 
whatever  he  found  of  use  to  him ;  which  he  practised  with- 
out any  reserve  or  management. 

Middlelon.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  &  9. 


.3. 

Erasmus  was  so  taken  with  Lucian's  dialogue,  that  he 
has  transfused  its  highest  graces  into  his  own  ;  and  em- 
ployed these  fine  arms  to  better  purpose  against  the  Monks, 
than  the  forger  of  them  had  done  against  the  Philosophers. 
Hard.  Pref.  On  the  Manner  of  writing  Diulogue. 

forgery  may  with  us  be  defined  {at  common  law)  to  be, 
"  tne  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  man's  right." 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  1", 

In  war  he  practised  the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  so 
successful  to  Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  and 
contempt  of  danger  in  his  army,  by  the /or^.-r*/ of  auspices 
and  divine  admonitions. 

Middlelon.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  I. 

All  these  circumstances,  with  many  other  of  inferior  note, 
were  merely  the  "  nimble  shapes"  and  lively  effusions  of  Co- 
TiTmn's  forgetire  imagination.— .^/a/one.  Life  of  Dryden. 

FOR-GET,  V.  "J      Anciently  written  Fon/e/e. 

Forge'tfvi..  I    A.  S.  Foryytan  ,-    Dut.  Ver- 

Forge'tfully.  \  gheten;  Ger.Vergessen;  Sw. 

Forge'tfi'I.ness.  \  Foergacta.     For,  {qv.)  i.  e. 

Forge'tter.  I  forth,  and  get ;   to  get  forth 

Force'tting,  n.  I  or  out,  (sc. )  of  the  naind  or 

Forge'ttingly.  )  memory. 


FOR 

To  get, — to  cause  or  suffer  to  yet  or  go  forth  ,- 
puss  out  or  escape,  (sc. )  from  the  mind  or  memory ; 
from  the  recollection  or  remembrance  ;  to  lose  ot 
omit  the  recollection  or  remembrance. 

Now  giis  he  home  Ilarald.  &  has  ouer  comen  his  tene, 
Xlie  othe  that  he  suld  hold,  it  is  for(/ctcn  dene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  69. 
That  sawe  that  he  ther  said,  so  wele  it  was  of  leten, 
In  boke  it  was  vp  laid,  git  is  it  not  forfjcU'ii. — Id.  p.  195, 

Wher  fyve  sparowis  ben  not  seeld  for  twey  halpens :  and 
oon  of  them  is  not  in  forijetyiig  before  God  ? 

IViclif.  Z«i-,  c.  12. 


And  glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  detll, 

"VVhan  with  honour  is  yolden  up  his  breth, 

Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ; 

For  all  Juri/eUen  is  his  vassallage. 

Chaucer.   The  Knighles  Tale,  T.  305G. 

Thus  hath  this  widewe  hire  litel  sone  ytaught 

Our  blisful  lady.  Cristes  nioder  dere. 

To  worship  ay,  and  he  forgntc  it  naught. 

Id.   The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,441. 

I  say,  Grisilde,  this  present  dignitee 

In  which  that  I  have  put  you.  as  I  trow, 

Maketh  you  not  fori)etfut  for  to  be 

That  1  you  toke  in  poure  estat  ful  low. 

Id.  The  Clerhes  Tale,  v.  S348. 
Foi  I  am  distourbed 

In  at  myn  herte  and  so  conturbed. 

That  1  ne  may  mie  wittes  gete  : 

So  shall  I  muche  thyngefori/etc. — Goirer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

So  thit  for  feare  I  can  nought  gette 

My  wit :  but  I  myselfe /orz/e/*-. 

That  I  wote  neuer,  what  I  am, 

Ne  whither  I  shall,  ne  wher  I  am.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

There  is  of  slouth  an  other  vice, 

■Whiche  is  cleped /"ri/c«i/nes. 

That  nought  male  in  his  herte  impresse 

Of  vertue,  whiche  reason  hath  set. 

So  clene  his  wittes  he  Joryete.  Id.  lb. 

If  I  he  not  forgelfull,  I  neuer  sawe  thee  content  in  this 
life,  because  thou  were  euer  busie  in  thy  prosperitee,  and 
wearie  of  any  aduersitie. — Golden  Boke,  Let.  3. 

Children  therefore  being  ouer  inoyst,  and  old  men  ouer 
drie,  haue  neuer  good  memories ;  againe,  where  ouer  much 
colde  is,  and  e.xtreme  moysture,  there  is  euer  much  forget- 
fulness.— Wilson.  The  Arte  of  lihetorique,  p.  213. 

Beguyld  thus  with  delight  of  novelties, 

And  naturall  desire  of  countryes  state, 
So  long  they  redd  in  those  antiquities. 
That  how  the  time  was  fled  they  t^uHe  forgate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
So  great  a  senselesness  had  possessed  his  [Vitellius] 
minde.  that  if  other  men  had  not  remembred,  that  he  had 
beene  once  prince,  and  therefore  was  not  to  looke  for  security- 
in  priuate  estate,  he  himselfe  would  haue  quickly  forgotten 
it.—Savile.  Tacitus.  Hislorie,  p.  127. 

Euen  as  one  heate,  another  heate  expels. 
Or  as  one  naile,  by  strength  driues  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  obiect  quile  forgotten. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumm  not  still. 
Thai  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat ;  descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  aiid  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment. 
And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  loose 
In  %vfeet  forgetfuUtcss  all  pain  and  woe. 


Clora.  She  loves  him  too  much,  that's  the  plain  truth, 
Frederick, 
For  which,  if  I  might  be  believ'd,  I  think  her 
A  strange  forqetier  of  herself. 

Beaum.  ^-  Flctch.  The  Captain,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
I  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  forgettings  of  reverend, 
men,  yet  here  I  must.— 3/i«on.  Doct.  of  Biv.  b.  ii.  c.  22. 

I  crie  your  pardons. 

I  feare,  I  haue  [firgettingly]  transgress'd 
Against  the  dignity  of  the  Court. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  kcl  iv.  sc.  C. 
Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  AM  forget. 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  repeat. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
Then  thus  the  sire  :  the  souls  that  throng  the  flood 
Are  those,  to  whom,  by  fate,  are  other  bodies  ow'd  : 
In  Lethe's  lake  they  long  oblivion  taste  ; 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  vi, 
VOL.  I. 


But  since  it  is  our  duty  not  to  violate  the  memory  of  our 
oppressors,  but  silently,  thankfully,  mi  forgetfully  to  accept 
the  oppression ;  we  will  commemorate  only  the  king's  resti- 
tution.—i'..«;A,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  14. 

sleep  awhile  can  free, 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

In  like  manner,  the  great  Pyrrho  himself  forgot  his  prin- 
ciples on  some  occasions;  and  is  said  once  to  have  been  in 
such  a  passion  with  his  cook,  who  probably  had  not  roasted 
his  dinner  to  his  mind,  that  with  the  spit  in  his  hand,  and 
the  meat  upon  it,  he  pursued  him  even  to  the  market  place. 
Reid.  Enquiry,  c.  1.  s.  5. 
Unmindful  of  approaching  night  thev  sport 
While  circling  ple.isures  new' attention  court; 
Or  through  the  maze  fur  gel  fully  they  stray, 
Lost  in  the  pleasing  sv.-eetlv  winding  way. 

Boyse.  From  the  Horti  Arlingloniani  ofC.  Drijden. 
Remember  me,  oh  !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 

Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline ; 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  fargelfulness  in  thine. 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.  1. 

FOR-GHERD,   i.  e.  Forcyard  or  fore-court. 

And  a  rehed  lyk  a  gherd  was  ghoium  to  me.  and  it  was 
said  to  me.  Arise  thou  and  mete  the  temple  of  God  and  the 
auter,  and  men  that  worschipen  in  it.  but  caste  thou  out  the 
forgherd  that  is  withoute  the  temple  and  mete  not  it,  for  it 
is  ghoumi  to  hethene  men. —  U'iclif.  Apocalips,  c.  11. 

FOR-GIVE,  V.  \       Anciently  also  written  For- 

FoRGi'vEKEss.      V  j/eve.    A.  S.  For-gif-an ;  Dut. 

FoRGi'vER.  )   Venjheven ;    Gcr.  Vergeven; 

for,  i.  e.  forth,  and  give ;  to  give  forth,  out,  or 
away,  remittere,  condonare,  to  remit  or  release, 
and  consequentially,  to  pardon,  (per-donare.. ) 

To  give  forth  or  away,  to  give  up  utterly  ;  to 
relinquish,  to  remit,  to  release,  to  resign,  (sc.  a 
right  or  claim  f o  payment  or  retribution ; )  and 
consequentially,  to  pardon,  (  per-donner. ) 

Edward  God  bisouht,  that  it  suld  be  forgyuen. 

And  amendid  with  penance,  &  therof  clene  he  scryuen. 

R.  Brunne, -s.eb. 
And  yf  hure  wirche  wisliche.  by  wys  men  counsail 
Ich  v.'oUe  forgyfe  hure  alle  hure  guiltes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  SS. 
Here  of  good  God.  graunte  me  forgevenesse. — Id.  p.  109. 
And  for  our  great  sinnes  forgiuenes  for  to  getten 
And  only  by  Christ  clenlicli  to  be  clensed. — Id.  Crcde. 


But  if  ony  man  synneth  we  ban  an  advocat  anentis  the 
fadir  Jesu  Crist,  and  he  is  the  forgifnessc  for  oure  synnes, 
and  not  oonli  for  oure  synnes  but  also  for  the  synnes  of  all 
the  world.  — ir/c/;/.  1  J;n.  c.  2. 

Whom  God  ordeynytle  forghi/rere  bi  feith  in  his  blood,  to 
the  schewyng  of  his  rightwisiiesse  for  remissioun  of  bifore 
goynge  synnes.— /rf.  Romayns,  c.  3. 
To  Rome  he  rometh  to  receive  his  penance 
And  putte  him  in  the  Pope's  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesu  Christ  besought, 
Forgcve  his  wicked  werkes  that  he  had  wrought. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5415. 

Then  sai.de  Melibee :  he  is  wel  worthy  to  have  pardon  and 
faryerenesse  of  his  siime,  that  excuseth  not  his  sinne,  but 
knowlecheth,  and  repenteth  him,  axing  indulgence.  For 
Senek  saith  ;  there  is  the  remission  and  forgevenesse,  wher 
as  the  confession  is  neighebour  to  innocence. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Also  whan  he  is  falle  in  syune, 

Hym  thynketh  he  is  so  fer  culpable, 

That  God  woU  not  be  merciable 

So  great  a  sinne  to  fnrycuc. 

And  thus  he  leueth  to  be  shriue. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  nathles  this  dare  I  sale, 

That  if  a  sinful  worlde  praie 

To  God  of  his  foryeuenes. 

With  halfe  so  great  a  besinesse. 

As  I  haue  do  to  my  ladie. 

In  lacke  of  askynge  of  mercie. 


1  belle 


The  bishops  &  priestes  also  to  call  themselues  their 
churches  bridgromes,  sitters  in  God's  sted,/or5™(?)i  of  sinne, 
end  our  ladies  chaste  knights  ? — Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

He  writes  here  to  forgive  him,  he  is  married ; 
False  gentleman  !  I  do  forgive  thee  with  my  heart, 
Yet  will  1  send  an  answer  to  thy  letter. 
And  in  so  short  words  thou  shalt  weep  to  read  them. 

Wilkins.  The  Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage,  Act  ii. 
S33 


FOR 

If  I  obey  them, 

I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  'fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer 
Set  God  beiiind:  which  in  his  jealousie 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  fnrgivenes 
Milton.  S 


to  the  in- 
is  justice! 


And  indeed,  what  a  sbamefull  reproach 
finite  mercy  of  the  forgiver?  What  a  wro 
whereto  is  the  punishment  due  but  to  the 

Bp.  Hall.  No  Peace  with  Rome,  s.  10. 

And  yet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  charity  all  offences 
are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for  those 
which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God. 

Dryden.   The  Oiigin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

And  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble,  when 

I  was  saying  our  Saviour's  prayer;  for  the  plain  condition 

of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  pardoning  of  others 

the  offences  which  they  have  done  to  us. —  Id.  lb. 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mount.am's  sheltering  hosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven? 
Beatlie.  TIte  Minstrel,  b.  i. 
Not  soon  provok'd,  however  stung  and  teas'd, 
And  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeas'd; 
She  rather  waves  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And  injured  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 

Cowper.  Charity. 

FOR-GNAW.  For,audgnaw,{q\:)  Thoroughly, 
utterly  gnaivii,  quite  gnuirn. 

He  fonde 

The  wympell,  whiche  out  of  hire  bond 

drawe, 

wer.  Con.  A.  b.iii. 

FOR-GO,  V.  A.  S.For-gan,  to  yo  forth  or  away 
from. 

To  go  forth  or  away  from ;  to  lea\e,  to  relin- 
quish, to  quit,  resign,  yield  or  give  up  ;    to  re- 
nounce. 
Now  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Saint  Jame, 
Tliou  Shalt  nat  bothe,  though  that  thou  were  wood, 
Be  maister  of  my  body  and  of  my  good. 
That  on  thou  shalt  forgo  maugre  thin  eyen. 

Chaucer.   The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5S97. 
As  homely  as  he  rideth  amongs  you. 
If  ye  him  knew,  it  would  be  for  your  prow : 
Ye  wolden  not  forgon  his  acquaintance 
For  mochel  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 
All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16/8. 
The  maiden  wolde  he  not  forgons 
He  saide  for  no  maner  thyng. 
And  bad  hym  gone  home  to  his  king.— Cotrcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Wiat  other  welth  to  man  by  Fortune  may  befall; 
But  Fortune's  changed  chere  may  reue  a  man  of  all.' 
A  frend  no  wracke  of  welth,  no  cruel  cause  of  wo 
Can  force  his  frendly  faith  unfrendly  to  forgoe. 

Fncertaine  Auctores.  The  Praise  of  a  True  Friend. 

Thus  in  making  of  cocord  &  amitie.  weigh  not  sowcrly 
nor  extremeli  whether  partie  is  more  in  fault.  Leat  this 
only  be  thine  endeauour  (yea  though  you  forgo  and  lose  part 
of  thy  right)  yi  concord  and  amitie  suffre  no  diiniage. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  5. 

For[Licinius]he  tooke  by  violence  euerie  man's  substance, 
and  cared  not  by  what  m'eans  he  came  by  the  same  :  but 
threatned  them  with  death,  vnless  they  would  forgo  the 
same.— Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  79.  The  Ten  First  Persecutions. 

1  sawe  Calliope  with  Muses  moe, 

Soone  as  the  oaten  pype  began  to  sounde, 
Their  yvory  lutes  and  tamhurins  forgoe. 
And  from  the  founiaine  where  they  sat  around, 
Renne  after  hastely  thy  silver  sound. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  July, 
Which  Artegall  perceiving,  strooke  no  more. 
But  loosing  soone  his  shield  did  it  forgoe; 
And  whiles  he  combred  was  therewith  so  sore. 
He  gan  at  him  let  drive  more  fiercely  than  afore. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Y.  c.  12. 
And  he,  who  late  was  fear'd.  was  set  upon. 

And  by  his  own  (Actaeuu-like)  pursu'd, 
His  own,  that  had  nil  love  and  awe  forgone  ; 
Wliom  breath  and  shadows  only  did  delude. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b,  ii. 

Let  it  suflice, 

No  fond  distrust  of  thee  makes  me  precise 

To  shew  my  griefe.     Leave  me  then,  and  forgo 

This  care  more  sad,  since  I  have  made  it  so. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  I. 

[The  Lord  Chancellor  answered.]  that  he  had  no  ill  inten 

tion  in  it,  and  therefore  submitted  himself  'o  the  King's 

mercy,  and  to  the  gracious  con-iidir.iiidn  cl  tlie  Protertor 

and  the  council:  and  desired,  ii  ;r    n  ii-^ i  ui  his  p.ist 

services,  he  might /ores- hi-  i  .■  slandei  as 

might  be  ;  and  that,  as  to  l.s  nmciit,  the.T 

would  use  moderation.— Bii'"  ■■  '.    •■;'>.   im.  a\i.\i-si. 


FOR 

Turn  then  thy  labours  to  the  servile  crowd, 
Entice  the  wary,  and  control  the  proud; 
Malce  the  sad  miser  his  best  gains  furega, 
The  solemn  statesman  sigh  to  be  a  beau. 

Akenaide.  Love,  an  Elegij. 

FOR-GRO'WEN.  For,  i.  e.  forth,  and  grow. 
Thoroughlj',  utterly  grown,  o\ergrown. 

And  at  the  last  a  patch  of  little  breade 

I  found  that  greatly  had  not  vsed  be 

For  ilforgrowen  was  with  grass  and  weede. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 
n  mountains  hye, 
at  husbandmen 
:  to  teare  up,  doth  threat. 
Surrey.  Vinjile.  JEnets,  b,  ii. 

FORHA'IL,  u.  Svf.Forhalla.  The  glossarist 
( E.  K. )  to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar  says, 
"  Dr.nv  or  distresse  ;"  it  may  be  from  for,  i.  e. 
forth,  and  hate,  to  drag  or  pull  along  ;  and  thus,  to 
distract,  to  distress. 


Like  as  the  elm  forgrt 
Round  liewen  with  a; 
AVith  thick  assaultes  ; 


Dig.  Ah  ! 
Nou-ht  ceas 
What  shall  : 


but,  Hobbinoll,  all  this  long  tale 

!th  the  care  that  doth  mee/o./,n;;e.- 

do  ? — Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calejider.  Sept. 


V/erttnck.  Is  this  the  cause  that  thou  been  ligge  s 
Who  Whilimi  no  cncheson  could /ore-Zini/c. 

Bavics.  Eclogue.  Yonge  Willie  ij-  Old  We. 


rhoroughly,  utterly  irking; 


FOR-I'RKING. 

sortly  troubled. 

For  loe  his  wife  fnreirldng  of  his  raiitne 
Sleepioij  in  bed  this  cruel  wretch  hath  slaine. 

Mirrour  for  Maghtraies,  p.  442. 

FORIS-FAMI'LIATE.  The  Low. Lat. jFons- 
familinre  is,  to  place,  drive  or  eject  any  one  foris 
familiam,  forth  from  his  famih/ ;  and  a  son  is  said 
to  'DC  forisfmniliate,  {forisfamiliatus,)  when  he  has 
rc-ccivcd  from  his  father  a  share  or  portion  of  his 
inheritance,  and  is  to  expect  no  more,  (Spelman.) 

Yet  Glanvil,  with  us,  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  seems 
to  declare  for  the  right  of  the  nephew  by  representation; 
provided  the  eldest  son  had  not  received  a  provision  in  lands 
from  his  father,  (or  as  the  civil  law  would  call  it)  had  not 
>jeen  forisfamiliated,  in  his  life  time. 

Blacltslone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

FOR-JU'DGED.  Judged  out  of  or  without 
law  or  right,  i.e.  wrongfully ;  also,  without  delay. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  in  Fabyan  it 
should  he  for-  orfore-jiidg'd. 

Falsly  accused,  and  of  his  soone  foriudged 

Witliijut  answere,  while  he  was  absent 

He  damned  was.— Chaucer.  Of  I  lie  Blacke  Knight. 

They  were  takyn  as  prysoners  in  the  Towre  of  London, 
and  soone  after  for-iugyd,  haged,  and  hedyd,  and  their 
heddys  also  sette  vpon  London  brydge. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1400. 

FORK,  V.       \       A.  S.  Fore ,-     Dut.  Vorche  ; 

Fork,  n.  I  Ger.  Farch  ,-     Sw.  Fork  ,•     It. 

Fo'ukedness.  f  Forca,  Sp.  Horca;  Fr.  Fourche, 

Fo'rky.  J  fourcher ,-   Lat.  Furca.     Of  un- 

certain etymology.  Wachter  thinks  it  may  be 
possible  to  trace  it  back  to  brechen,  to  break,  quia 
furca  est  ferrum  bisulcum  aut  trisulcum,  adeoque 
in  fronte  ruptum. 

To  cleave,  or  split,  or  otherwise  di'.ide,  into  two 
or  more  prongs  .-  to  move  with  a  fork. 

Forked,  in  Shakespeare, — aforh'd  one  ;  one  hav- 
ing  forked  horns,  (sc.)  those  of  a  cuckold  ;  (met.) 
60  divided  as  to  point  more  than  one  way  ;  and 
thus,  having  two  courses  or  directions,  two  pur- 
poses or  meanings. 

A  fork, — any  thing  so  divided  as  to  have  two  or 
more  pointed  prongs;  the  barbed  point  of  an 
arrow. 

A  marphant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  272. 

And  euen  these  be  the  two  lomhes  homes  siinifyed  by  the 
two  forked  blsshops  my  ters. — Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

And  what  hath  this  auctor  woone  nowe  by  his  forked 
question?— BjD.  Gardner.  Ejplicalion,  fol.  81. 

Some  with  poles  or  for/rs  ouerthrew  this  sluggish  lump, 
leauing  them  for  half  dead  lying  on  the  ground,  not  once 
going  about  to  rise  —Greneway.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  78. 

Then  must  you  learnc  the  use, 

And  handling  of  your  silver /ur/.e  at  mealcs. 

B.  Jonsan.  Tlie  Fox,  A.ct  iv.  gc.  1. 


FOR 

er.  Vpon  my  proiect  o'  the  forkes. 
Set.  Forkes?  what  be  they? 
^fer.  The  valuable  use  oi forkes, 
Brought  into  custome  here,  as  they  are  m  Italy, 
To  th'  sparing  o'  napkins. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divell  is  an  Asse,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 
Never  considering  how  ill  for  seventeen  years  together  he 
had  protected  them,  and  that  these  miseries  of  the  people 
are  atill  his  own  handy-work,  having  smitten  them,  like  a 
forked  arrow,  so  sore  into  the  kingdom's  sides,  as  not  to  be 
drawn  out  and  cured  without  the  incision  of  more  flesh. 

Milton.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

Gone  already, 

Ynch  thick,  knee-deepe,  ore  head  and  e.ars,  a  fork'd  one. 

Sliakespeare.  Tlie  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And  yet  again,  besides  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  shoots 

them,  and  the  forkedness  of  the  arrows  themselves,  they 

were  all,  as  arrows  dipt  in  poison,  envenomed  with  the  guilt 

of  his  sins.— Goodioin.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  601. 

Your  T.  beard  is  the  fashion 

And  twifold  doth  express  the  enamour'd  courtier, 
As  full  as  your  fork-carving  traveller. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
With  that,  at  him  a  quivering  dart  he  threw, 

With  so  full  force,  and  villeinous  despite, 
That  through  his  haberieon  the  fork-head  flew, 
And  through  the  linked  mayles  impierced  quite. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  o.  5. 
He  spoke,  and  smote  the  loud  resounding  shield. 
Which  bears  .love's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  field ; 
The  adamantine  aegis  of  her  sire, 
That  turns  the  glancing  bolt  avii  forked  Are. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 
Pamassus  is  its  name  ;  whose /or/7/  rise 
Jlounts  through  the  clouds,  and  meets  the  lofty  skies. 

Bryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  i. 
Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plough 
Bet%vixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  the  feeble  row 
To  mount  on  reeds  and  wands,  and  upwards  led. 
On  ashen  poles  to  raise  their /or/rj/  head. 

Id.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ii. 

First  he  bids  spread 

Dry  fern  or  litter'd  hay  that  may  imbibe 
Th'  ascending  damps  ;  then  leisurely  impose. 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  witli  agile  hand 
From  the  tnWfork,  the  saturated  straw.— Cot/y.  Task,  b.  iii. 
Flattery  shall  faint  beneath  the  sound, 
While  hoary  Truth  inspires  the  song  ; 
Envy  grow  pale  and  bite  the  ground. 
And  Slander  gnaw  her  forl!y  tongue. 

Watts.  Epitaph  on  King  William  the  Third. 
bea 


An  old  man  with  a  red,  forked  beard,  supposed 
grand  master  of  Rhodes  by  Holbein. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol. 


FOR- LAY.      \      Dut.  FerZae^Aen,  insidiari,  to 
Forla'ying,  n.  J  beset.     Forth,  and  lay ;  to  lay 
forth  or  out,  (sc. )  in  wait  for ;  and  thus — 
To  lay  (snares)/or. 

The  churche  is  brent,  the  priest  is  slaine, 

The  wife,  the  maide  is  eke  forlaine, 

The  lawe  is  lore,  and  God  unserued.— (romfr.  C.  A.  b.  iii. 


Still  e 


•  What  way  ever  the  suspected  take 
"11  most  cunningly /orctef/ 
F  their  ruin,  or  will  make 
Their  humours  of  themselves  to  take  that  way. 

Daniel.  Clioruses  in  Philotas. 
That  this  is  true,  may  appear  by  the  example  of  Alexan- 
der above  named,  who  had  not  one  that  envied  him,  but 
many  enemies  he  found  and  those  malicious,  and  by  them 
in  the  end  he  was  Us.\\oxov.i\y  forlayed  and  murdered. 

Holland.  Plutarcli,  p.  193. 
Either  it  was  because  this  is  a  token  of  one  that  believeth 
and  is  verily  perswaded  that  his  wife  entendeth  no  lewd- 
nesse.  nor  is  otherwise  busied  than  well :  whereas  to  come 
upon  her  at  unawares  and  on  a  sudain,  is  a  kind  ot  forlaying 
and  surprize.— /rf.  lb.  p.  C98. 

of  his  way, 
)  swift  as  they, 
Before  he  could  lecover  downe  the  strand 
No  swaine  but  on  him  [wolfe]  had  a  fast'ned  hand. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  11.  s.  3. 

And  lastly,  how  cunningly  doth  he  forelay  their  confidence 

(which  was  only  left  them)  in  the  Almighty,  protesting  not 

to  bee  come  up  thither  without  the  Lord ;  The  Lord  said  to 

me,  go  up  to  this  land,  and  destroy  it. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Hezekiah  fy  Senacherib. 
A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware  ; 
An  ambush'd  llust  firelat/s  a  traveller. 
The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and  snake, 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  ihrids  the  brak«, 

Dryden.  Palamon  S;  Arcite. 

FOR-LEFT,  i.  e.  utterly  left,  entirely  lift. 
A  thepf,  of  venison  that  hathforlnfl 
His  likerousnesse,  and  al  his  olde  craft, 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  anv  man. 

Chaucer,   the  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  12,019. 
834 


FOR 

FOR-LE SE,     To  lose  utterly. 

For  by  this  sinne  [simonie]  God  forlejeth  the  chirche  and 
the  soule,  whiche  he  bought  with  his  precious  blood,  by  hem 
that  yeven  chirches  to  hem  that  ben  not  digne,  for  they  put 
in  thevcs,  that  stolen  the  soules  of  Jesu  Clirist  and  destroyen 
his  patrimonie.— C/mucer.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

FOR-LETE.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to  give  over, 
to  quit.  A.  S.  For-lcetan ;  Dut.  Ver-lreten,  ver- 
letten,  prseter-mittere,  omittere,  to  let  pass  ot  omit. 

To  let  forth  or  out,  to  let  pass,  to  omit,  to  neg- 
lect, to  quit,  to  resign,  to  renounce. 

That  if  thou  me  mot  mete  bi  our  seluen  tuo, 
Jly  lif  I  suld  forlete,  or  ray  hede  for  go. 


R.Br 


.  199. 


In  all  this  world  ther  n'is  no 
That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  confecture. 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  come  of  whete, 
That  he  ne  shal  his  lif  anon  forlete. 

Cluiucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,793, 

And  therefore  repentant  folk,  that  stint  for  to  slnne,  and 
forlele  sinne  or  that  sinne  forlete  hem,  holy  chirche  holdetll ' 
him  siker  of  hir  salvation.— /d.  The  Persones  Tale. 

But  yet  there  ben  of  londes  fell, 

In  Occident,  as  for  the  chele, 

In  Orient,  as  for  the  hete, 

Whiche  of  the  people  he  forlete. 

As  londe  deserte,  tiiat  is  vnable. 

For  it  male  not  ben  habitable.— ffowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Being  returned  home  from  the  war  he  [Archytasl  was  L. 
GeD»ralI,  [he]  found  his  land/orW,  neglected  and  untiDed ; 
whe.eupon  he  sent  for  his  bailiffe  of  husbandrie:  who  had 
the  charge  thereof:  and  when  he  was  come  before  him,  were 
I  not  exceeding  angrie  (quoth  he)  I  would  make  thee  feel 
my  fingers,  and  give  thee  thy  desert. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  10. 

Forheehad/orZe/  altogether  the  custom  of  searching  those 
that  came  in  duty  to  salute  him  even  whiles  yet  the  civill 
warre  continued. — Id.  Suetonius,  p.  247. 

And  found  it  was  at  last  where  it  was  that  the  Gods 
blamed  the  neglect  of  ceremonies,  and /or/e/^i;/^  the  ancient 
solemnities  and  sacrifices. — Id.  Lixivs,  p.  191. 

First  a  dearth  of  come,  and  all  manner  of  victuals,  bv 
reason  that  the  grounds  upon  the  departure  of  the  commons 
were/ore/e<and  untilled.— /d.  lb.  p.  66. 

In  these  and  such  like  imperfect  tables,  a  man  may  (as  it 
■were)  see  what  traicts  and  lineaments  rcmaine  to  be  done, 
as  also  the  very  desseignes  and  cogitations  of  the  arti- 
ficers :  and  as  these  beginnings  are  attractive  allurementE 
to  moove  us  for  to  commend  those  hands  that  began  such 
draughts ;  so  the  conceit,  that  they  bee  now  dead  and  miss- 
ing, is  no  small  greefe  unto  us,  when  wee  behold  them  so 
raw  &\\iforelct.—Id.  Piinic,  b.  xxxv.  c.  11. 

FOR-LORE. 

Forlo'rn. 
Forlo'rnness. 
Sw.  Foerlora;   Fr.  adj.  Frelore ;  from  Goth.  Fra 
liusan ;    A.  S.  Forleosan ;    Dut.  Verliesen,  to  lose 
utterly. 

To  lose  or  cause  to  lose  utterly  ;  to  deprive,  to 
take  away ;  and  the  past  part,  forlorn,  still  in  so 
common  use,  is — 

Utterly  lost,  deserted,  forsaken,  destitute,  so- 
litary. 
Thus  Troilus  withouten  rede  or  lore 
As  man  that  hath  his  ioyes  eke  fortore 
Was  waiting  on  his  ladie  evermore.— CAaacn-.  Trail,  b.  v. 

For  it  is  Christ's  conseil  that  I  say, 

And  if  thou  tell  it  man,  thou  art  forelore. 

Id.  Tlie  Milteres  Tale,  v.  3505. 

I  dare  well  afllrme  hardely,  that  if  tho  thinges  of  whioh 
thou  plainest  that  thou  hast /or/orn  [amissa]  had  been  thine, 
thou  ne  haddest  not  forlorn  hem,  [perdidisses.} 

Id.  Boecivs,  b.  ii. 
Aurelius,  that  his  cost  hath  eWforlorne, 
Curseth  the  time,  that  ever  he  was  borne. 

Id.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,861. 


^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  utterly 
V  lost.  It  is  the  A.  S.  Forleoran; 
J  Dut.  Verloren ,- Ger.  Verlahren; 


Or  Ida,  where  the  Gods  loved  to  repayre 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowrt-s  fnrlore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  H  j,  9. 

Of  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  God  and  men  forlnre. 
Thrice  begging  help  of  those,  whose  sins  he  bore. 

G.  Fletcher.   Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

Now  therefore  be  it  knowne  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  loue 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banisht  man, 
And  forc'd  to  Hue  in  Scotland  &  forlorn:. 

Sliakespeare.  3  Part  Hen.  FI.  Act  ill.  EC  J 


FOR 

But  Philoposnien  made  as  tlioujh  it  had  been  nothing 
and  that  he  set  light  by  it ;  and  spying  the  great  f;mlt  his 
enemies  made,  following  the  fortorne-hnpe  on  the  spur, 
whom  they  had  overthrown,  and  staying  so  far  from  the 
hattell  of  their  footmen,  whom  they  had  left  naked,  and  the 
field  open  upon  them ;  he  did  not  make  towards  them  to 
stay  them,  nor  did  strive  to  stop  them  that  they  should  not 
follow  those  that  fled,  hut  suffered  them  to  take  their  course. 
North.  Plutarch,  p.  309. 

If  you  are  truly  a  patron  of  the  distressed,  and  an  adept  in 
astrology,  you  will  advise  whether  I  shall  or  ought  to  be 
prevailed  upon  by  the  impertinences  of  my  own  sex,  to  give 
way  to  the  importunities  of  yours.  I  assure  you,  I  am  sur- 
rounded with  both,  tho'  at  present  a  forlornc. 

Taller,  No.  210. 
But  when  my  sense  was  waken'd  to  despair, 
1  beat  my  tender  breast,  and  tore  my  hair; 
As  a  distracted  mother  weeps  forlorn, 
AVhen  to  the  grave  her  fondling  babe  is  borne. 

Fenton.  Sappho  io  Phaon. 

Even  whilst  they  cotnpleated  t\ie  forlorniioss  of  their  con- 
dition, by  the  lethargy  of  not  being  sensible  of  it,  and  were 
as  careless  to  seek  means  of  recovery,  as  they  had  been  un- 
able to  devise  them  of  themselves  i  even  then,  his  restless 
love  would  never  be  at  quiet.— Boy/s.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

TA'hen  God  created  man.  he  made  woman  for  his  com- 
panion and  associate,  but  the  only  means  of  enjoying  this 
benefit  is  the  use  of  speech  :  can  we  think  that  God  would 
leave  them  to  themselves,  to  get  out  of  the  forlorne  condi- 
tion of  brutality  as  thev  could. 

Warlurton.  The  Sirine  Lejalion  of  Moses,  b.  iv.  Notes. 


FOR 

The  Du'ke  being  then  at  his  oysters  without  any  further 
tarrieng,  and  also  breaking  both  liis  shinnes  at  the  fnrm  for 
■haste,  took  boate  with  the  Lord  Percie,  and  by  water  went 
to  Kingstone,  where  then  the  Prineesse  with  Richard  the 
young  Prince  did  lie.— f  m.  Martyrs,  p.  394.  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  Londoners  at  variance.  i 

Well,  quod  I,  and  yet  he  cometh  to  hys  perswasiou  by  a 
sj'logysme  &  reasonninge,  almost  as  formatl  as  is  the  argu- 
ment.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  125.  i 

And  what  were  the  formall  wordes,  or  at  the  leastwise  in 

substance  that  I  the  said  Bishop  then  vttered  or  wherewith 

they  were  offended  1 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1202.  The  Interrogatories  of  Bonner.  ' 

Sith  it  [Chastity]  ia  shrined  In  my  soveraine's  brest,         j 
And  fornid  so  lively  in  each  perfect  part, 

That  to  all  ladies,  which  have  it  profest, 
Need  but  behold  the  pourtraict  of  her  hart ; 
If  pourtrayd  it  might  bee  by  any  living  art. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


[And]  where  the  hearth 

fires, 
The  melancholy  hare  is 


!  warm'd  with  winter's  feasting 


FORM,  V. 
Form,  n. 
Fo'rmal. 
Fo'rmai.ist. 
Fcrma'lity. 
Fc'rmalize,  V, 
Fo'rmali.t. 
FonMA'rioN. 

Fo'ltMATIVE. 

Fo'kmer. 
Fo'rmfil. 
Fo'riMiNG,  n. 

Fo'RMI.ESS. 

or  construction : 


Fr.  Former  ;    Sp.  Formar ;  i 
It.  Formare:    Lat.  Formare ;  | 
Dut.     Tormen,     all    (Tooke) 
from    the    A.  S.  Frem-an,  to  ! 
fraine,  facere,  facussere.  ^ 

To    frame    or    fashion,    to 
shape,   mould  or  model ;    to 
make,  to  put  together,  to  com-  i 
pose,  to  fabricate,  to  construct, 
to  devise,  to  contrive.  ' 

Form,  —  the   noun,   is   any 

thintr/ocmerf or  framed;  shape,  : 

mould  or  model,  composition 

it  is  also  applied,  emphatically,  , 


Then  if  her  [the  soul]  heavenly /orm  do  not  agree 

With  any  matter  which  the  world  c  •ntains, 
Then  she  of  nothing  must  created  be  ; 
And  to  create,  to  God  alone  pertains. 

Duties.  The  Immorlalilj-  of  the  So 

For  what  come  you  ? 

Are  your  aerial  forms  deprived  of  language, 
And  so  denied  to  tell  me,  that  by  signs 

[The  Ghosts  use  various  gestures] 
You  bid  me  ask  here  of  myself? 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act ' 


FOR 

From  these  they  choose  out  subjects,  and  crea'e 

A  little  monarch  of  the  rising  state; 

Then  build  wax  kingdoms  for  the  infant  prince, 

And  form  a  palace  for  his  residence. 

Addison.   Virgil,  Geor.  4. 

Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various /orms  I  sing; 

Ye  Gods,  from  whence  these  miracles  did  spring, 

Inspire  my  numbers  with  celestial  heat 

Till  I  my  long,  laborious  work  complete. 

Dnjden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  I. 

Those  therefore  who  have  been  taught,  that  the  several 
species  of  substances  had  their  distinct  internal  substantial 
forms :  and  that  it  was  those  forms,  which  made  the  dis- 
tinction of  substances  into  their  true  species  and  genera, 
were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way,  by  having  their  minds 
set  upon  fruitless  enquiries  after  substantial  forms,  wholly 
unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have  scarce  so  much  as  .injr 
obscure,  or  confused  conception  in  general. 

Zoc*<7.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  B. 

So  have  I  seen  grave  fools  design, 

Vfith  formal  looks  to  pass  for  wise  ; 
But  Nature  is  a  light  will  shine. 

And  breakthrough  all  disguise.— Lansdowne.  Belinda. 

I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the 
force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his 
!  of  substantial /orraj,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue 


16.39.  I  began  to  look 
which  I  afterwards  arri 
though  to  small  perfectic 
quently  diverted  by  inclin 


From  this  unfortunate  country,  came  certain  zealous  per- 
sons hither  that  pretended.  That  the  best  of  our  people  were 
'hyil  formalists  and  moral  men.— Glanvill,  Ess.  7. 


A   settled,    regulated  or  prescribed  form,   or 
mode,  or  method,  or  order  ;  as  a  form  of  prayer  ; 
a  ceremony;  a  mere  ceremony  ;' also  to,  a  well- 
made /or;n  ,- to  beauty.     Also  to —  ' 
The   uhole   collected   constituent   qualities  of 
^vhich  any  thing  h  formed,  framed  or  composed  ;  j 
and  see  tlie  quotations  from  Locke  and  Addison.    ! 
Tho  he  come  toward  j's  men,  ys  owne/irmc  he  nom. 
And  leuede  the  erle's  fourme,  &  the  kvng  Uter  by  com. 

B.GIouceiter,  p.  5S.  ' 
TJau'd  of  Scotland  hasted  to  the  hataile,  ! 

Walter  Spek  ros  on  hand,  the  folk  to  forme  &  taile.  < 

R.B'unnc,  p.  115. 
[None]  that  can  versie  fayre.  other  fnrmelich  endite  { 

Ne  that  can  construe  kyndeliche.  that  poetes  maden. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  291.  I 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  ncde; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence.  I 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v,  307. 
But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  wight. 
As  ben  thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare, 
As  in  &  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 

Id.  The  Shipman 
Her  person  he  shall  afore  him  set. 
Her  laughing  eyen  persaunt  and  clere. 
Her  shape,  her  firme,  her  goodly  cher 


This  to  prevent,  I  set  orations  by. 
For  passion  seldom  loves  fnrmalilie. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 

IC3C.  After  I  was  somewhat  settled  there  in  my  formalilies 
(for  then  was  the  University  exceedingly  regular  under  the 
'  "    iplineof  William  Lawd,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


Many  times  indeed  our  gallants  can  formalize  in  other 
words,  but  evermore  the  substance,  and  usually  the  very 
words  are  no  other  but  these  of  Cain's,  Let  us  go  out  into 
the  field. — Hales.  Rem.  Ser.  of  Duels. 

They  turned  their  poor  cottages  into  stately  palaces,  their 
true  fasting  into  formalizing  and  partial  abstinence. 

Id.  lb.  Si.  Peier's  Fall. 


doctrine 

lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and  that  the  art  of  the 

only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the 

rubbish.    The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds 

it.— Spectator,  No.  215. 

I  This,  my  Lord,  I  may  safely  aver,  as  so  true  in  itself  and 
so  well  known  for  truth  by  the  cunning  formalists  of  trie 
age,  that  they  can  better  bear  to  have  their  impostures  raii'd 
at,  with  all  the  bitterness  and  vehemence  imaginable,  than 
to  have  them  touch'd  over  so  gently  in  this  other  way  [of 
ndicu\e.]—Shaftesbur!/.  •■i  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm.. 

If  any  Protestant  in  any  place  where  the  Romish  religion 
is  professed,  had  been  but  thought  guiltv  of  such  crimes,  he 
had  never  have  come  to  the  formality  and  justice  of  an 
arraignment,  and  to  be  tried  by  his  Peers,  permitted  to  make 
his  defence,  and  hear  what  could  be  said  against  him  ;  but  he 
had  been  hanged  immediately,  or  perhaps  suffered  a  worse 
death.— S/a/e  Trials,  an.  167S.  Ireland,  Pickering,  8sc. 

ss.  /.  I      This  extremely  took  with  the  King,  and  soon  set  him  at 

ease  ;  for  he  found  no  formalizing  scruples  in  the  Lord- 
the  greatest /or-  j  Keeper's  part.  and.  as  for  the  citizen,  he  was  made  to  under- 

I  stand  that  there  was  no  hazard  at  all.      . 

I  Id.  an.  1G8J.  Kortli's  F.xamen. 


n  the  rudiments  of  musick,  in 
d  to  some  formal  knowledge, 
of  hand,  because  I  was  so  fre- 


At  length  at  full  mi  formallg 
He  courted  her  for  grace. 

But  all  in  vain,  naught  booted  hil 
To  haue  both  time  and  place. 


Tale, 


1,034. 


Id.  Bo 


This  clerke,  wha  he  herd  the  forme, 
Kow  he  the  Pope  shuld  evforme: 
Toke  of  the  Cardinall  his  leaue, 
And  goth  hym  home.  Gou'c 


.  of  the  Rose. 


Con..l.\).ii. 


.llhion-s  England,  b.  viii.  c.  12. 


Nature  continues  in  this  labour,  until  a  perfect  shape  be 
introduc'd ;  asid  this  is  call'd  formation,  which  is  the  third 
act,  and  is  a  production  of  an  organical  body  out  of  the  sper- 
matic substance  caus'd  by  the  plastic  virtue  of  the  vital 
spirits.— ffoH'cK,  b.  i.  Let.  30. 

The  plastick  or  forma 
homogeneous  and  of  a 
membranes,  veins,  and  r 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  li 

It  must  have  power  and  energy  of  that  formatii 

whereby  the  matter  is  conformed  to  its  specifical  natu 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind, 


Whenne  God  formed  Adam  of  claye,  the  mattier  of  the 
chye  remayned  in  Adam,  and  yet  the  materiall  clay  re- 
m.iyned  not.  for  it  was  altred  into  another  substance,  whiche 
I  spcake  not  to  compare  equallye  the  fourmynge  of  Adam  to 
the  sacrament,  but  to  shewe  it  not  to  be  all  one  to  saye  the 
materiall  breade  and  the  matter  of  breade. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  of  Transubstantiation,  fol.  107. 

Saint  Paul  speaketh  of  a  fourme  in  the  Godhead,  {Qm 
quvm  in  forma  Dei  esse!,)  Who  when  he  was  in  >he  fourme 
of  God.  So  as  if  Christ  be  present  in  the  s.acrament  without 
all  fourme,  then  is  he  there,  neither  as  God  norman,  whiche 
is  a  Etraunger  teachyng  the  yet  hath  been  heard  or  redd 


Id.  Christes  Brest 


1  the  Sacrament,  fol. 


Empe.  No  mo 
Too  much  by  yo 
Ye  Angel /ormei 
Where  is  your  c 


:,  I  have  too  much  on't, 
,  you  whetters  of  my  follies, 
of  my  sins,  but,  Devils, 
nning  now  ? 
.m.  e-  Fletch.  Valentiniun,  A^ 


Through  knowledge  we  behould  the  world's  creation, 

How  in  the  cradle  first  he  fostered  was ; 
And  iudge  of  nature's  cunning  operation, 

How  things  she  formed  of  a  formless  mas. 

Spenser.  Virgil's  Gnat. 

For  as  when  a  earner  cuts  and  graves  on  image,  he  shapes 
only  that  part  whereupon  he  works,  and  not  the  rest,  as  if 
he  be  fashioning  the  face,  the  rest  of  the  body  ia  a  rude  and 
formless  stnne  still,  til!  such  time  as  he  come  to  it :  but  con- 
trariwise, when  nature  makes  a  (lower  or  living  creature,  she 
ingenders  and  brings  forth  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one 
time.— Bacod.  On  Learning,  h:i  G.  Wals.  b.  viii.  c.  1. 
855 


I  I  have  detained  your  lordship  longer  than  I  intended,  in 
this  dispute  of  preference  betwixt  the  epic  poem  and  the 
drama,  .nnd  yet  have  not  fnrmnllti  answered  any  of  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  by  Aristotle  on  the  other  Bide 
and  set  in  the  fairest  light  by  Dacier. 

Drijden.  A  Discourse  on  Epic  Pceifg. 
On  the  formation  of  the  earth  reflect ; 
Is  this  a  blind,  fortuitous  effect  ? 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  iv. 
Helmont  asserts,  that  all  mixt  bodies  spring  from  one 
element:  and  that  vegetables,  animals,  marchasites.  stones, 
metals,  &c.  are  materially  but  simple  water  disguised  into 
these  various  fnrms.  by  the  plastick  or  formative  virtue  of 
their  seeds. — Bogle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 

As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the  formful  bi-ain. 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  impassion'd  soul, 
The  next  in  nothing  lost.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

All  the  ends  and  uses,  as  I  conceive,  of  moral  precepts, 
resolve  into  these  two.  First,  the  disposing  men  to  such 
actions  as  are  for  the  present  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind :  and  secondlj',  the  forming  in  men's  minds  such  good 
dispositions  as  shall  qualify  them  for  a  heavenly  state  here- 
after.—TFo/eriand.  Worlis,  vol.  V.  p.  480. 

The  swain 

Disaster'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 

Of  unknown  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes. 

Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  : 

Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 

Beneath  the /(jrmtoi  wild.  Thomson.   Winter. 

But  supposing  the  self  subsistence  of  matter  from  eternity; 
could  the  world,  full  of  innumerable  forms,  spring  by  aS 
impetus  from  a  dead,  formless  principle. 

Bates.  The  Existence  of  God,  c.4. 
We  are  so  wonderfully/ormerf,  that,  whilst  we  are  creatures 
vehemently  desirous  of  novelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached 
to  habit  and  custom. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  5. 

'Tis  better  far  thro'  any  form  to  pass. 

To  crawl  a  reptile,  or  to  drudge  an  ass. 

Than  see  base  miscreants,  guilt's  abandon'd  crew 

Enjoy  those  honours  that  are  virtue's  due. 

Fawkes.  Man  unhappy  compared  with  other  Creatures. 
What  tho'  her  [Perspective?  rules  may  to  your  hand  im- 
part 
A  quick  mechanic  substitute  for  art. 
Yet  formal,  geometric  shapes  she  draws  ; 
Hence  the  true  genius  scorns  her  rigid  laws; 
By  Nature  taught  he  strikes  th'  unerring  lines. 
Consults  his  eye,  and  as  he  sees  designs. 

Mason.  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Patntinci, 


Fon 

Is  't  not  enough  ths  blocklic.nl  scarce  can  rcafl, 
But  must  he  wisely  look,  and  gravely  plead  ? 
As  Ur  i  formalist  from  wisdom  sits  ^ 
In  iud^inir  eyes,  as  libertines  from  wits. 
^     °    ^  Youns-  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  2. 

It  was  necessary  that  every  candidate  should  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  people  by  two  Augurs,  who  gave  a  solemn 
testimony  upon  oath,  of  his  dignity  and  fitness  for  the 
omce  :  this  was  done  in  Cicero's  case  by  Pompey  and  Hor- 
tensius,  the  two  most  eminent  members  of  the  college  , 
and  after  the  election,  he  was  installed,  v/ith  all  the  usual 
formalities,  by  Hortensius. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  u.  s.  6. 

The  (liplomatick  politicians  of  whom  I  speak,  and  who 
formrj  by  far  the  majority  in  that  class,  made  disadvan- 
tageous comparisons  even  between  their  more  legal  and 
formalizing  monarchy,  and  the  monarchies  of  other  states, 
as  a  system  of  power  and  influence. 

ISiir/ic.  Oil  a  Reoicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

The  Christian  scheme,  without  formaWj  repealing  the 
Levitical  code,  lowered  its  estimation  extremely. 

Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

Accent  is  related  to  music  or  song;  as  appears  in  the  for- 
malion  of  the  Latin  word,  from  ad  and  cantus.  and  in  that 
of  the  correspondent  Greek  term  TTpoat^bia,  from  upo?  and 
•fbn.—Beatlie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  11. 

Away,  ye  worthless,  formless  race  ! 

Ye  weeds,  that  boast  the  name  of  flowers  ! 
No  more  my  native  bed  disgrace. 

Unmeet  for  tribes  so  mean  as  yours. 

Langhornc.   The  Tulip  and  the  Myrtle. 

FORME'LL,— Mr.  Tyrvvhitt  says,  is  put  for 
the  female,  of  any  fowl,  more  frequently  for  a  female 
eagle.  And  Skinner  thinks  the  word  is  from  the 
Fr.  FemeUe,  by  the  insertion  of  r,  and  the  change 
of  e  into  o.  Junius,  from  the  A.  S.Formee!,  pactio, 
bargaining,  entreating,  agreement. 

And  cche  of  them  did  his  busie  cure 

Benignly  to  chese,  or  for  to  take 

By  her  accord,  liisformell  or  his  make. 

Chaucer.  The  AssemUie  of  Foulcs. 


Right  as  the  fresh  redde  rose  newe 
Against  the  sommer  sunne  colour'd  is : 
Right  so  for  shame,  all  waxen  gan  the  h 
Of  this /orme;/,  when  she  heard  all  this. 


Id.  III. 


}  Former  is  fore,  (qv.)  and 
mner  or  viceer,  i.e.  more,  (qv.) 
Fore-most,  A.  S.  For-mest,  fore, 
and    vwst,   (qv.)     More,    and 


FO'RMER. 

Fo'rmerly. 

Fo'kemost. 

Fo'rekostly. 
most,  fore,  afore  or  before  ;  either  in  space  or  time 

Former, — prior,  anterior:  foremost,— Rrst,  ear- 
liest, soonest. 

The    A.  S.   Forme,   and  formest,  are   used  by 
Chaucer. 

The  kynge's  sister  Jone,  &  dame  Berenger, 
Formasi  of  ilkone,  next  Iham  his  chanceler. 

R.Brunne,  p.  157. 


When  that  our  Lord  had  created  Adam  our  forme  father, 
he  sayd  in  this  wise  ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  a  man  allone ; 
make  we  to  him  an  helpe  semblable  to  himself. 

Chaucer.  Tate  of  Meliheus. 

To  get  her  love  no  nere  was  he 
That  woned  at  home,  than  he  in  Inde, 
•    The /ormes*  was  alwaybehinde.—W.  TheIiuchessc,v.9,W. 

Daniel  saw  this  vision  by  the  floud  whose  waters  lyke  as 
the  later  waues  thruste  forthe  the/ormcr  sourges,  euen  so 
shall  one  tribulacion  and  persecution  succede  another  coti- 
nualiy, — Joije.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

And  being  so  loden,  may  by  them  and  the  cadie  with  other  , 
their  iuferiour  olTiccrs  be  visited,  requiring  for  the  visiting 
no  more  then  fomierlij  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  at  their 
first  coming.— Hackliujt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  181. 

Wliom  he  furni.shed  to  encounter  as  it  were  in  the  vaward. 
against  the  continual  fraudes.  perpetual  batail  and  warres 
of  the  world,  the  fleshe  and  the  Deuil,  to  be  forivardest.  and 
as  it  wer  the  ensigne  bearours,  in  the  very  formost  rank. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fo\.i2. 

But  if  that  nor  my  former  acts,  nor  what 
I  have  deliver'd,  can  prevail  with  you. 
To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth ; 
Rip  up  this  bosome,  and  pluck  out  the  heart 
That  hath  been  ever  loyal. 

Massiiiger.   The  Unnatural  Combat,  Acti.  se.  1. 

With  that  the  other  likewise  up  arose. 

And  her  faire  lockes,  vihich  formerly  were  bownd 

Up  in  one  knott,  she  low  adowne  did  lose, 
Which  flowing  Ion;?  and  thick  her  cloth'd  aro-nnS. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  12. 


FOR 

But  yet  so  fast  thev  could  not  home  retrate, 

Blit  that  swift  Talus  did  the  formost  win  ; 
And,  pressing  through  the  preace  unto  the  gate, 

Pelmell  with  them  attonce  did  enter  in. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 
But  when  he  saw  his  daughter  dear 

Coming  on  most /orcmosWi/, 
He  wrung  his  hands,  and  tore  his  hair, 

And  cryed  out  most  piteously.  _ 

Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel.  In  Percy,  vol.  l. 
Resolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town. 
And  live  retir'd  upon  his  own. 

He  coll'd  his  money  in  ; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf, 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf, 

He  put  it  out  again.— Drjicn.  Horace,  Epod.  2. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  complaints  being  made  of 
the  excessive  rates  of  compositions  for  arclibishopricks  and 
bishopricks  in  the  Pope's  chamber,  which  were  raised  to  the 
treble  of  what  had  been  formerly  paid ;  it  was  enacted,  that 
they  should  pay  no  more  than  had  been /ormt'jV.v  wont  to  be 
paid. — Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1531. 
Dastard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent : 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  tliy  might, 
In  threats  Vcia  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
The  most  obvious  division  of  society  is  into  rich  and  poor ; 
and  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  the  number  of  the /onner  bear 
a  great  disproportion  to  those  of  the  latter. 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
Fashion,  that  sets  the  modes  of  dress. 
Sheds  too  her  influence  o'er  the  Press  : 
As  formerly  the  sons  of  rhyme 
Sought  Shakspeare's  fancy  and  sublime  : 
By  cool  correctness  now  they  hope 
To  emulate  the  praise  of  Pope. 
But  Pope  and  Shakspeare  both  disclaim 
These  low  retainers  to  their  fame. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Esquire. 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  [Brunswick]  deem'd 
it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Byron.  Cliilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  3.  s.  23. 

FO'RMIDABLE.  ^       Lat.  Formidabilis,  for- 

Fo'rmidabi.eness.     >  miHo,  which  Julius  Scaliger 

Fo'rmidahi.y.  )  thinks  is  so  called — a/or- 

mis,  that  is,  spectris ,-  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  from  the 

ancient/orams,  that  is,  calidus. 

That  is  to  be  feared  or  dreaded  ;  that  causes 
fear  or  affright,  dread,  terror ;  fearful,  dreadful, 
terrible. 

When  that  eternal  punishemente  shal  appeare  &  be  shewed, 
the  conntenaunce  of  God  shall  be  soo  formydable  and  feare- 
ful  that  in  the  time  when  miserable  sinners  shal  stande  in 
his  sight  they  shall  thinke  them  self  set  in  abrennynge  for- 
neyse  oitKT.— Fisher.  On  the  Seven  Psalmcs,  Ps.  6. 
And  therefore  now  these  lords  confedered 

(Being  much  increas'd  in  number  and  in  spite) 
So  sh<ap'd  their  course,  that  galh'ring  to  a  head, 
They  grew  to  be  of  formidable  might. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,\).\i. 

Before  the  gates  they  sat 

On  either  Me  s.  formidable  sbajie.— Milton.  Par.Lost,h.u. 
J      They  durst  not  after  such  a  blow 

As  you  have  given  them,  face  us  now; 
I       But,  from  so  formidable  a  soldier, 
1      Had  fled  like  crows  when  they  smell  powder. 
I  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

1  Nor  do  I  so  much  admire,  as  deplore  the  fatally  venturous 
curiosity  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who.  as  the  younger  relates. 
Could  not  be  deterred  by  the  fonnidablcness  of  destructive 
flames  vomited  by  Vesuvius  from  endeavouring  by  their 
I  light  to  read  the  nature  of  such  Vulcanian  hills. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
To  thee,  yon  abbey  dank,  and  lone, 
Where  ivy  chains  each  mouldering  stone 
That  nods  o'er  many  a  martyr's  tomb. 
May  cast  a.  formidable  gloom.  ,  Mason,  Ode  7. 

But  let  not  one  friend  to  religion  be  weak  enough  to  fear  ; 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  forniidnbleness  in  the  thousand 
strokes  that  this  blasted  arm  of  infidelity  has  beer,  laying 
upon  the  shield  of  Christianity. 

Whitaker.  Review  of  Gibbon's  History. 


FOR 


'Tis  true,  tho'  there  be  rules  and  rubricks  in  our  Litnrgy 
sufficient  to  guide  every  one  in  the  performance  of  all  hr.ly 
duties,  yet  I  believe  every  one  hath  some  mode  and  n.odel 
or  formulary  of  his  own,  specially  for  bis  private  cubicular 
devotions.— /fowe//,  b.  i.  Let.  32. 

Wherefore  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  about  this  tinfa 

they  received  this  creed  from  the  Galilean  churches  ;  received 

it  as  an  orthodox  formulan/,  and  an  approved  rule  of  faith. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  223. 


Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  M.P. 


their  friends  and  families,  to  this  effect;  may 
God  bless  thee  as  he  blessed  Abraham. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  e.  .3. 


F0'R:\I0US.      Lat.   Formusvs,  from  fo 
form,  (qv.) 
Beautiful. 

O  pukhrior  sole  in  bcautie  full  lucident 
Of  all  femine  most  formous  flour. 

Chaucer.  Balade.  The  Nine  Ladies 


FO'RNIC  ATE,  v.  '^       Fr.  Forniquer ,-  tt.  For- 

Fornica'tion.  \nicare;  Sp.Foriiicar.  For- 

Fo'rnicator.  J  nicare   for   iimchnri,   says 

Fo'rnicatress.        )   Vossius,  was  unknown  to 

the  ancients  ;   but  fornix,   a  vault  or  tavern,   is 

applied  both  by  Horace  and  Juvenal  to  a  brothel. 

And  by  the  writers  of  the  lower  ages,  fornicaria 

dicta  merelrix,  quae  sub  fornice  prostare  solet  r  a 

harlot,  who  prostituted  herself  under  arches.      See 

the  allusion  in  the  first  citation  from  Milton. 


In  al  maner  fornicacioun  is  herd  among  ghou  and  forni- 
cacioun  which  is  not  among  Hethen  men,  so  that  sum  man 
haue  the  wyf  of  his  fadir.— JC/c/i/.  1  Cor.  c.  5, 

There  goeth  a  common  sayiiige,  that  ther  is  fnrnica'-ion 
among  you,  and  suche  fornicacion  as  is  not  once  named 
amonge  the  Gentyls :  yi  one  shoulde  haue  his  father's  wife. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
■Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  my  contree 
An  archedeken,  a  man  of  high  degree. 
That  boldely  did  execution 
lu  punishing  oS  formcation,  &c. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6886. 

And  straight  after  that,  bringeth  againe  in  fauour  with 

ye  Corinthians  the  haynouse  fornicatour,  whom  he  by  his 

former  epistle  had  commaunded  to  be  geuen  oner  to  Satan. 

Udal.  Argument  to  Corinthians. 

The  heroicall  spirit  of  Luther  (for  I  cannot  be  flouted  out 
of  that  word)  hated  the  brothelry  of  their  cloysters  i  and 
chose  rather  (which  galls  them  to  the  heart)  to  be  an  honest 
husband,  than  a  fornicatiiv]  friar. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  b.  i.  s.  8. 

[She]  gives  up  her  body  to  a  mercenary  whoredom  under 
those  fornicated  arches  which  she  calls  God's  house,  and  in 
sight  of  those  her  altars  which  she  hath  set  up  to  be  ador'd, 
makes  merchandize  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

Millcit.  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.ii. 

Because  we  know  that  Christ  never  gave  a  Judicial  law, 
and  that  the  word  fornication  is  variously  signified  ill 
Scripture,  it  will  be  much  right  done  to  our  Saviour's  words, 
to  consider  diligently  whether  it  be  meant  here  that  nothing 
but  actual  fornication  prnv'd  by  witness  can  warrant  a 
divorce,  for  so  our  Canon  law  judges. 

Id.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  18. 

ru.  If  the  old  fornicator  had  but  toid  us  so  much,  we 
should  have  had  the  grace,  either  to  haue  set  him  free,  or 
fortune  to  have  us'd  him  more  gently. 

Heyivood.   The  Four  Prentices  of  Londor,^ 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 
See  you  the  fornicatresse  be  remov'd, 
Let  her  haue  needful,  but  not  lauish  meanes. 
There  shall  be  order  for't. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

He  [Abimelech]  was  not  altogether  innocent  even  as  to 
that,  because  he  meant  no  adultery,  yet  he  intended  either 
fornication  or  rape,  and  would  certainly  have  gone  on  witll 
his  lewd  intentions,  had  not  God  withheld  him. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  60. 


If  this  be  true,  what  will  become  of  the  notoriously  vicious, 
the  gross  and  scandalous  sinner,  the  drunkard,  the  adulterer, 
the  fornicator,  the  common  swearer,  the  malicious  and 
revengeful  person,  the  liar,  the  extortioner,  the  oppressor, 
and  siich  like.— £;;.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

Those  travell'd  youths,  whom  tender  mothers  wean. 
And  send  abroad  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 
With  whom,  lest  they  should  fornicate,  or  worse, 
A  tutor's  sent  by  way  of  a  dry  t 


FO'RMULA.    ■)      Lat.  Formrda,  from  Forma, 
Fo'rmularv,  n.  \  a.  form.  (qv. ;)  a  fixed  or  esta- 


LA.    ■) 
!V,  n.  J  a_ 
blished  form,  order  or  method 

830 


Churchill.  The  Farewell. 

\i  fornicaiion  be  criminal,  all  those  incentives  which  lead 
to  it  are  accessaries  to  the  crime,  as  lascivious  conversation, 
whether  expressed  in  obscene  or  disguised  under  modest 
phrases ;  also  wanton  songs,  pictures,  books ;  the  writing, 
publishing,  and  circulating  of  which,  whether  out  of  frolic, 


FOR 

■  for  some  pitiful  profit,  is  productive  of  so  extensive 
lischief  from  so  mean  a  temptation,  tliat  few  dimes,  witlui 


FOR-PASS,  V.     To  pass  forth,  pass  along 


On 

eday 

as  he 

forrpa.iserl  by  the  plaiiie 

WitI 

V  pac 

.  he  r?r  away  espide 

poupli 

ling  well  to  be  hi.s  twaine, 

Whi 

ll  hm 

ed  cli 

se  under  a  forest  side. 

As  if 

they 

ay  ill 

wait,  or  else  themself  did  hide 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b 

FOR-PINE.     Utterly,  thoroughly,  extremely 
pined. 
He  WifotT-yned  in  the  wonde,  and  to  dethe  drowg. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 


Tlie  Proloyiie,  v.  203 
In  derkenesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison 
This  seven  yere  hath  sitten  Palamon, 
Funiincd.  \yhat  for  love  and  for  distresse. 

Id.  T/ie  KniijIUes  Tale,  v.  1455 
And  thou  (my  heart)  that  long  for  hicke  of  grace 
Forcpindc  hast  bene  and  in  a  dolefull  case, 
Lament  no  more,  let  all  such  gripings  go 
As  bred  thy  bale,  and  nurst  thy  cankred  wo 
With  milke  of  mournefuU  dug. 

Tiirbcrvile.   Tlie  Lover  hopinc;  after  a  long  Suit 
But.  through  long  anguish  and  self-murdering  thouglit, 

He  vras  so  wasted  and  forpined  quight. 
That  all  his  substance  was  consumed  to  nought, 
And  nothing  left  but  like  an  aery  spright. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  S 


FORRA'Y,  i 

Forra'v,  n. 
Forra'veb. 


See    Forage ;  and  Fo 
in  Jamieson. 


Whan  William  alle  was  dight  &  to  the  boun 
ReUy  with  him  to  fight,  he  fond  Harakl  tulle  Sune. 

R.  Bruinie,  p.  70. 
He  bade  to  open  wide  the  brazen  gate. 

Which  long  time  had  beene  shut,  and  out  of  hand 
Proclaimed  ioy  and  peace  through  all  his  State, 
For  dead  now  was  their  foe,  which  tliem  forritid  late. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

"Wlierefore  upon  a  new  aid  of  certain  Gauls  being  come  into 

him,  he  entred  into  the  realm  of  Macedcin.  (which  Antigo- 

nus,  Demetrius's  son  held  at;  that  time.)  with  intent  only 

to  make  a  far  ray  and  to  get  some  spoil  in  the  countrey. 

N'lrlli.  PUilarcli,  p.  343. 
At  length,  when  they  occasion  fittest  found 

In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  thieves  did  rest 
After  a  \s.ieforray,  and  slept  full  sound. 
Sir  Calidore  him  arin'd.  as  he  thought  best. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 

Then  those  rovers  and  fnrraiers  retired  in  haste  unto  their 

ships,  because  on  a  suddaine  there  was  a  rumour  tilowue 


For  well 
If  thou 


FOR 

•  wo  she  n'ill  him  not  forsaJce. 


FOR 


T.  The  Merchantes  Tale,  V.  ^\m. 


der  the  number  and  the  maner  of  thy  blisses 
thou  maist  nat  forsaken  [nejare  nonpos- 
sis]  tha't  nart  yet  blissfuU.— /d.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

But  as  it  were  a  mrtn  forsake, 

Unto  the  wood  and  waie  gan  take, 

Not  for  to  synge  with  the  birdes. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

This  verse  declareth,  the  impietie)  vngodly  cruelty)  and 
the  f.rsnhiny  of  the  lawe  of  God  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cala- 
mities of  y=  .Tewes. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

But  now  shal  Christ  for  hys  forsakynge  of  his  own  life,  in 
the  honour  of  hvs  fayth  forgvue  the  payne  of  all  hys  synnes, 
of  his  mere  liberality.— 5i>  f.  More.   H'orkes,  p.  1151. 

So  after  long  pursute  and  vaine  essay. 
When  I  all  wearie  had  the  chace  forsooke. 

The  gentle  deere  return'd  the  self-same  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brooke. 

Spenser,  son.  67. 


tha 


S3  s 


With  all  the  speed  and  haste  he  could  make  [he]  fled  to  a 
compaiiie  of  Persian  firrnyers  that  were  abroad  to  wa-te  the 
couiurev.  of  whom  they  had  intelligence  that  they  ap- 
proached—/d.  Ammianus,  p.  135. 

FOR-SAK!'.^       k.^.  For-sacan  :  Diit.  Ver- 
Forsa'ker.        \  sacchen ;  for,   i.e.  forth,  and 
F'ors.\'king, n.  )  sec-an,  to  seek;   to  seek  forth 
or  out,  away  from  ;  and  thus,  to  go  away  or  de- 
part from. 

To  leave,  quit,  desert  or  relinquish ;  and  thus, 
to  renounce,  and,  (as  in  Chaueer  and  Robert  of 
Gloucester,)  to  disavow,  to  deny. 

Zuf  eni  clerc  as  felon  were  itake, 

8r  vor  felon  iproued,  &  ne  mizte  it  nozt  norsnke. 
That  me  solde  uerst  desordeine. — R.  Glonct'sicr,  p.  473. 
A  brightnesse  com  fro  heuen  on  Roberd  light, 
Thre  tvmes  alle  ouer,  that  alle  sauh  it  with  sight, 
Thris  that  alle  mot  se  the  light  on  Roberd  toke, 
Viigracious  man  was  he,  thris  he  it  for  soke. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  10.3. 
We  hanen  forsaken  the  world,  and  in  wo  libheth, 
In  penaunce  and  pouerte.  Piers  Plouhmun.  Crede. 

Thanne  Petir  answerede  and  seide  to  bim,  lo  we  lian  for- 
saken alle  thingis,  and  he  han  sued  thee,  what  thanne  schai 
lie  to  us  ?  Jhesus  seide  to  hem,  treuly  I  seye  to  you,  that  ye 
that  han  forsaken  alle  thingis,  and  han  sued  me  in  regene- 
racionn  whanne  mannes  sotie  Bchal  sitte  in  the  seete  of  his 
majeste,  ye  schulen  sitte  on  twelve  seetis  demynge  the 
twelve  kynredis  of  Israel.— ir/c/;/.  Matthew,  c.  19. 

Then  answered  Peter,  and  sayde  to  hym :  Beholde,  we 
haue  forsaken  all  and  folowed  thee,  what  shall  we  haue? 
Jesus  sayde  vnto  them  :  verily  I  say  to  you  :  when  the  sonne 
of  man  shall  syt  in  the  seat  of  his  maiestie,  ye  which  folow 
me  in  the  second  generacion  shall  syt  also  vp  o  xii.  seates, 
.and  iudge  the  xii.  trybes  of  Israel.— ^iSie,  1551.  lb. 


violent,  wha 


le  he  took, 
,  the  party  he /oj  soot. 

hryden.  Absalom  §•  Achitophet. 
Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 

With  the  wild  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 

Wliich  warns  me,  with  its  stillness  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  3. 

FOR- SAY.  To  sa;/ forth,  out,  or  away  from, 
(so. )  what  has  been  said ;  and  thus — 

To  renounce,  to  deny,  to  refuse,  to  forbid. 

But  shepheard  must  walke  another  way, 
Sike  worldly  souenance  he  must  forsay. 

Spenser.  Sliepheard's  Calender.  May. 
And  sithence  shephcards  beene /orso^/'d 

from  places  of  delight : 
Forthy,  I  weene  thou  be  affraid, 

to  clime  this  hilles  height.  Id.  lb.  July. 

FOR-SHAPE.  Out  of  her  own  shape;  and 
thus,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  transformed. 

The  swalow  Proigne,  with  a  sorowful  lay 

Wha  morow  come,  ga  make  her  waimenting 

Why  she /orsAnpra  was.      Chaucer.  Troitus,  b.ii.  p.  138. 

FOR-SHRUNK.  Utterly  shrunh,  entirely 
shrunk  up. 

Forslironke  with  heat  the  ladies  eke  to  brent 
That  they  ne  wist  where  they  hem  might  bestow. 

Chancer.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 

FOR- SLACK.  For,  i.  e.  forth,  out,  utterly, 
and  slack,  (qv.)  "  A.  S.  Sleac-ian,  pigrescere, 
to  wax  slow,  slothful,  dull  or  lazy,"  (Somner.) 
See  FoBSLow. 

To  retard  or  delay;  to  procrastinate ;  and  con- 
sequentially, to  lose  or  let  slip,  (sc. )  the  time, 
occasion  or  opportunity. 

The  official  thinking  to /ires/ncJi;  no  time,  taking  counsell 
with  his  fellowes,  laide  hands  vppon  this  Peter,  and  brought 
him  before  the  inquisitor.— Foj;.  Martyrs,  p.  S29.  A  Table 
of  the  French  Martyrs.  Peter  Serre. 

Neither  did  he  forestack  the   occasion  ministred, 
went  straight  to  the  King. 

Id.  lb.  p.  1024.  Lambert  brought  before  the  King. 

Tho'  gan  Sir  Calidore  bim  to  aduise 
Of  his  first  quest,  which  he  had  long  forlore, 

Asham'd  to  thinke,  how  he  that  enterprise. 
The  which  the  Faery  Queene  had  long  afore 
Bequeath'd  to  him,  forslacked  had  so  sore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

Gainst  whom  Sir  Artogall,  long  hauing  since 
T  ■k-n  in  hniift  th'  exploit,  beeing  theretoo 

Ap;..iii  -.1  l.v  11  ,'  inii,'htyFeary  Prince, 
I  '.  I  iiai  tyrant  to  fordoo, 

li  I     I  ./t  adventures  hithertoo 

1I:„;  it  ■      ;.„/,  Id.  /«.  b.v.  c.  12. 

Eiidox.  It  is  a  great  pittie,  that  so  good  an  opportunity 
was  omitted,  and  so  happie  an  occasion  fore-slacked,  that 
might  have  beene  the  eternall  good  of  the  land. 

Id.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 


'\       For,  i.  e.  forth,  and  Sleac- 
yian,  sleacgian,   tardare,  pi- 


FOR-SLOW,  t). 

FoRSLO'UTH, 

Forslu'g,  V.  )  grescere. 

Utterly  to  sloiv  or  retard.  (See  Forslack.) 
Slack,  slur/,  slow,  in  A.  S.  Slice,  sleac,  slog,  sleew, 
show,  slmv,  are  all  the  same  past  tense,  and 
therefore  past  part,  (differently  pronounced  and 
written)  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Sleacian,  sleacgian, 
slacian,  (a  broad)  tardare,  remittere,  relaxare, 
pigrescere.     See  Tooke,  ii.  346. 


Now  certes,  this  foule  sinne  of  accidie  [i.  e.  slonth]  is  eke 
a  ful  gret  enemie  to  the  livelode  of  the  body ;  for  it  ne  hath 
no  perveaunce  ayenst  temporel  iiecessitee  ;  for  it  for- 
sleulhetk,  forsluggetli,  and  destroicth  all  goodes  temporal  by 
recchelesnesse.— C/iaacer.  The  Persones  Tate. 

But  sith  I  see  that  thou  wolt  here  abide 
And  thus  fursloulhcn  wilfully  thy  tide, 
God  wot  it  reweth  me,  and  have  good  day. 

Id.  The  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,102. 

Neuerthelesse  he  entreated  wyth  liim  by  messengers, 
lamenting  that  the  warres  of  so  rich  a  prince  as  he  was, 
should  be  forsloiced  for  want  of  money. 

Goldyug.  Justine,  fol.  35. 

Albeit  that  Induciomanis  were  disappointed  of  this  hope 
yet  not  wl  standing  he  nothing  forslon-ed  to  muster  soul- 
diers,  to  train  them  before  hand,  to  get  horses  of  hys  neigh- 
bors, and  to  allure  to  him  with  proinis  of  great  rewards 
the  outlawes  &  condened  persons  of  al  Gallia. 

Goldinge.  Ciesar,  fol.  143. 

By  protraclyng  of  tyme  and  longe  space  Kyng  Henry 
might  fortefie  &  munite  all  daungerous  places,  and  passages 
wt  souldiours  and  men  of  warre,  which  tliinge  thel  heard 
saye  vt  he  neither  forgate  nor  forslowed. 

Hall.  Hen.  FII.  an.  9. 

The  consult  for  his  part  foreslowed  not  to  come  to  hand- 
fight,  the  onely  thing  he  sought  for  in  threatning  to  give 
assault.— /fo/iond.  Lieivs,  p.  111!). 

Then  rise  ye  blessed  flocks,  and  home  apace, 

Least  night  with  stealing  steppes  do  you  foresloe, 
And  wett  your  tender  lambes  that  by  you  trace. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Juno. 

Maci.  Now  therefore  if  yon  can  think  upon  any  present 
means  for  his  delivery,  do  not  forestow  it. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  8. 


The  wondring  Nereids,  tho'  they  rais'd  no  storm, 
Forestow'd  her  passage  to  behold  her  form  ; 
Some  cry'd  a  Venus  :  some  a  Thetis  past ; 
But  this  was  not  so  fair,  nor  that  so  chaste. 

Dryden.  To  Ike  Duchess  on  her  Return. 

FOR-SO'NGEN.   Sung  forth  or  out ;  and  thus, 
exhausted,  weary  with  singing. 
There  might  men  see  many  flockes 
Of  turtles  and  lauerockes, 
f  helaundres  lele  sawe  I  there 
That  verie  nisYiforsonoen  were. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

FOR-SOOTH.  Utterly  sooth,  entirely  true, 
certainly  true. 

On  the  expression  in  B.  Jonson,  "  A  forsooth  of 
the  City,"  Mr.  Glfford  remarks,  "  By  this  petty 
oath,  which  was  probably  familiar  to  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen's  wives,  the  city  ladies  are  charac- 
terised in  many  of  our  old  dramas." 


104. 

If  glie  louyden  me,  Jorsooihe,  ghe  schulden  haue  ioie,  for 
I  go  to  the  fadir,  for  the  fadir  is  grettere  than  I. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  14. 

I  say  thin  enemy  shalt  thou  love  for  Godde's  sake,  by  his 
commandement :  for  if  it  were  reson  that  man  shulde  hate 
his  enemy /orso(A  God  n'olde  not  receive  us  to  his  love  that 
ben  his  enemies. — Cliaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Can  ye  diynke  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drynke  of?  Car.  ye 
be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  shall  be  baptised  wytli  ? 
They  as  yet  lytle  knowing  their  strength,  hut  lor  the  gredi- 
nesse  that  they  had  to  obteine  theyr  peticion,  they  .answere 
rashly  rather  than  valiantly ;  yea. forsouth  can  we. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

Carry  not  too  much  under-thought  betwixt  yourselfe  and 
them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  [forsooth)  use  it  not  too 
often  in  any  case  ;  but  plain,  I,  madam,  and  no,  madam. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  \f.  sc.  I. 

He  never  feare  you,  for  being  too  witty, 

You  sip  so  like  a  forsooth  of  the  city.— W.   Tlie  Penates. 

But  we,  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Christian  mind  ; 
And  fight,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  ty'd  behind. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Where  the  hot-brain'd  youth, 

Wlio  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 

From  kings  of  all  the  then  discover'd  globe. 

And  cry'd.  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  hamper'd 

And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  I— Blair.  Grace. 

FOR-SPEAK.  Jor,  i  e. /o77/!,  and  speak.  (See 
Forsay.  )  To  speak  forth,  out  or  away  from,  against, 
(sc.)what  has  been  spoken.  And  thus,  as  Mr. 
Steevens  says,  the  opposite  to  bespeak. 

To  forbid. 


FOR 

Thou  hi.si  forespoJie  my  being  in  tliese  warrss  j 
And  say'st  it  is  not  fit. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  f  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

POR- SPEND.  To  spend  forth,  to  spend  ut- 
tcrly,  extremely  :  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
to  waste,  to  exhaust. 

War.  Fore-spent  with  toile,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  downe  a  little  while  to  breath. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  Vl.  Act  ii.  sc.  2, 

After  him,  came  spurring  hard 

A  gentleman  {&\\QOit  fore-spent  with  speed) 

That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breath  his  bloodied  horse. 

Id.  2  Pt.  Henry  IV.  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

FOR-STRAUGHT.     See  Distraught. 
Utterly  slraught  or  distraught ;  quite  distracted. 

But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  wight 

As  ben  thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare, 

As  in  a  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare, 

Were  al  forslraugkt  with  houndes  gret  and  smale. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  T.  13,035, 

FOR-SWAT.     To  siveat  utterly,  extremely. 

Shee  is  my  Goddess  plaine, 

And  I  her  shepheard's  swaine, 

h'WiQQ  forswonke  iind  forswat  I  am. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  April. 

FOR-SWEAR.  j      A.  S.  For-swcerian ;    Dut 

Forswe'aring.  j  Ver-swceren,  abjurare,  to 
ob-jure  ;  to  swear  out  or  away  from.    And  thus — 

To  abjure;  to  disavow,  deny,  refuse  or  re- 
nounce, upon  oath. 

To  abjure,  (sc.)  the  truth  ;  and  thus,  to  sieear 
falsely,  to  be  guilty  of  false  swearing  or  perjury. 

The  first  justice  in  benk  Sir  Thomas  of  Weland, 
For  falshed  &  for  wrenk  he  forsuorc  the  land. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  2-16. 


Lo,  Demophon,  Duke  of  Athenis 
How  he  foreswore  him  falsely, 
And  traied  Phillis  wickedly. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 
With  that  the  hande  of  heuen  smote, 
In  token  of  that  he  hath  forswore 
There  he  bothe  his  eyen  lore. 
Out  of  his  head  the  same  stounde 
Thei  stert.  and  so  they  were  founde.— Go!(w.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Hasard  is  veray  moder  of  lesinges, 

And  of  deeeite,  and  cursed  forswsarings. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tate,  v.  12,526. 

How  many  thousandes/orsa-are  themselves?  how  many 
thousandes  set  themselves  aboue  their  habilitie,  partly  for 
feare  lest  they  should  \k  forsworne  and  partly  to  saue  their 
credence.— Tj/rerfaH.   ITorfei,  p.  115. 

Thys  man  1  say  beyng  e.-iamined  &  long  keping  himself 

close  from  disclosyng  of  the  matter,  &  more  ready  to  go 

Btraighte  to  ye  Deuil  we  lyenge  &  false  forstoering.  the  to  be 

a'.inowe  of  hys  euyll  demeanure  and  confesse  the  trouthe. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  262. 

Where  well- near  ovcrwhelm'd  with  mountains  of  the  dead. 
His  force  and  fortune  made  the  foes  so  much  to  fear, 
As  they  the  land  at  last  did  utterly  forswear. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.21. 
Or  say,  that  now  ' 
We  arc  not  just  those  persons,  which  wo  were? 
Or,  that  oaths,  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath,  any  ma.y  forstfear  ! 

Donne.  Woman's  Constancy. 
Tells  of  him  all  the  tales  it  selfe  then  makes  ; 
But,  if  it  shall  be  question'd,  undertakes, 
It  will  deny  all ;  and  faresweare  it  too. 

B.  Jotison,  Epig.  115. 
Here  1  forswear  my  merry  piping  trade  : 
Jly  liKle  pipe,  of  seven  reeds  ymade, 
(Ah  pleasing  pif e !)  I'll  hang  upon  this  bough  : 
Thou  Chame,  and  Chamish  nymphs,  bear  witness  of  my 


P.  Fletcher.  To  i 


Honoured  Cou 


n,  W.  R.  Es, 


A  woman  T  forswore :  but  I  will  prove. 

Thou  being  a  Goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee. 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  lo-ve  ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 

Shakespeare.  Passionate  Pilgrim,  st.l. 
Be  that's  in  all  the  world's  black  sins  forlorn 
Is  careless  now  how  oft  he  he  forsworn. 

Drayton.  Queen  Margaret  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Gron.  By  Mars, 

I'll  marry  thee ! 

Phil.  By  Vulcan,  you're  forsworn. 

Except  my  mind  do  alter  strangely. 

Ford.   The  Broken  Heart,  Act  i.  »c.  2. 


FOR 

I  thought  it  better  to  prSfer  a  blameless  silence  before  the 
64cred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude 
and  forswearing. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Church  Governlnent,  l.  ii.  Introd. 

I,  too,  have  sworn,  ev'n  at  the  altar  sworn 
Eternal  love  and  endless  faith  to  Theseus ; 
And  yet  am  false:  forsworn;  the  hollow  shrine 
That  heard  me  su;car,  is  witness  to  my  falsehood. 

Smith.  Phcedra  /^  Hippolitus,  Act  iv. 
Besides,  how  insincere  you  are ! 
Do  ye  not  flatter,  lie,  forswear, 
And  daily  cheat,  and  weekly  piay, 
And  all  for  this, — to  lead  the  way. 

Shenstone.  The  Charms  of  Precedence, 

FOR-.SWONK.  Swon/i,  past  part,  of  swi?ih, 
to  labour  or  suiink  utterly,  extremely.  See  For- 
swAT,  and  the  quotation  there. 


FORT. 

Fo'rted. 

Fo 

Fo'rtressed.  )  (say 


3RT.  ^       Fi:  Forteresse ;    It. 

i'rted.  I   Sp.  Fuerte,  fortaleza, 

i'rtkess.       ^Lat.    Fortis.      Propi 
i'rtressed.  )  (says  Skinner)  locus 


Fortezza  ,- 

,  from  the 

Propugnaculum 

fortis  seu 


munitus,  i.  c.    a  strength,   which  we   use   in  the 
same  sense.     See  to  Fortify. 

A  strong  part  or  place,  a  strong  position  :  well 
defended  and  secured. 


My  mother  is  of  great  prowe.^sc. 
She  hath  tane  many  a  fortresse 
That  cost  hath  many  a  pound  er  this.— /rf.  lb. 

And  by  that,  whyche  I  can  leine,  they  haue  determyned 
for  to  assaulte  oure  rampares  and  fortes  all  at  one  instante, 
as  well  by  sea  as  by  \sAe.—Nicolls.  Thucidides,  M.  178. 

Their  temple  and  cite  Jerusalem  were  bnilded  pleasantly 
vpon  that  holy  highe  mount  of  Sion,  veW  fortreccd  and  tur- 
retted. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Hee  willed  him  besides  to  choose  out  a  place  vppon  the 
brinke  of  Tanais,  wher  as  he  might  build  a  citie,  to  reniaine 
as  a  fortres  for  the  subduing  of  those  people  that  he  intended 
to  visit. — Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  Ibl.  191. 

Sir  Bereas  de  la  Laide,  and  other,  with  their  eompanyes 
departed  fro  Rochell,  to  the  nombre  of  foure  hundred 
speares,  and  toke  the  way  to  Subyze,  for  ther  were  certayiie 
Bretons  that  helde  churches  and  small  forteresses,  and  had 
fortifyed  X'hem.—Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  301. 

Whoso  hath  seen  young  lads  (to  sport  themselves) 
Run  in  a  lowe  ebbe  to  the  sandy  shelves  : 
Where  seriously  they  work  in  digging  welles, 
Or  building  childish /or(s  of  cockle  shells. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastoral),  b.  i.  s.  5. 

It  deserues  with  characters  of  brasse 

Aforled  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razure  of  obliuion. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  .Vet  v.  sc.  1. 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Id.  TheRapeofLuerece. 
Wliat  way  could  we,  IvaWe  fortresses,  defend. 

Against  Hell's  lord  with  legions  bent  for  ill, 

^Vho  even  in  Heaven  so  proudly  durst  contend. 

Whilst  iiying  armies  shining  fields  did  fill. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Tenth  Iloure. 

Goe,  goe,  presently 

Draw  me  out  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  horae, 
And  meet  me  at  t\\e  fort-bridge. 

Webster.  'Ilie  Duclicssc  of  Malfy,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  next  dispatch  to  him  has  a  particular  account  of  two 
persons  whom  the  King  of  France  had  corrupted  to  betray 
le  of  their /o)7j  to  \i\m.— Burnet.  Hist,  of  lief.  an.  1547. 

AMiilst  meagre  Pthisis  gives  a  silent  blow. 
Her  strokes  are  sure,  but  her  advances  slow  ; 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults  are  shown  ; 
She  starves  Vae  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  town. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary. 

This  statute,  (13  Car.  II.,)  it  isobWous  to  observe,  extends 
3t  only  to  fleets  and  armies,  but  also  to  forts,  and  other 
places  of  strength,  within  the  realm  ;  the  sole  prerogative  as 
well  as  of  erecting,  as  manning  and  governing  of  which,  be- 
longs to  the  King  in  his  capacity  of  general  of  the  kingdom. 
Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


less  moment,  before  he  quitted  the  city  ;  a  design  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Prffineste,  one  of  the  strongest /or/ri'SiCi  of  Italy, 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Rome. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  3.  3. 

FORTH.        >      A.  S.  Forth ;  Dut.  Voord;  Ger. 

Forthwi'th.  )  Fort,  f art ;  all,  says  Skinner,  from 
the  Lat.  Foris,  foras,  vel  porro.  The  Gr.  Qupa 
(Tooke)  became  the  Dor.  iopa,  and  the  Lat.  Fora, 
whence  fores,  foris ;  and  wlience  the   It.  Fitora, 


FOR 

fuore,  fuori;  and  the  Fr.  Fors.  And  of  the  Fr. 
Fors,  our  ancestors  (by  their  favourite  pronuncia- 
tion  of  M)  made  forth,  (Div.  o/'Piir%,  i.  331,496.) 
See  For,  in  Composition. 

Fore,  in  the  passage  from  Chaucer,  (Rom.  of  the 
Hose,)  Tooke  interprets,  Fors,  forth.  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  considers  it  to  be  the  past  part.  Of  Fare ; 
A.  S.  Far-an,  to  go.     Forth,  is — 

Out,  away  from ;  through,  thoroughly ;  out  in 
a  direct  course,  straight  on,  onward. 

Forth-with  is  with-out,  (sc.)  delay,  loss  of  time. 
Vox  sane  elegantissima,  in  the  opinion  of  Skinner. 
Forth  is  used  before  many  words,  to  v.-hich  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  subjoined.  As 
forthbring,  i.e.  bring  forth  or  out.  Some  examples 
are  subjoined. 

Yburied  it  was  forth  with  him,  as  in  tokenynge 
Of  ys  prowes,  that  he  yt  wan  of  on  so  hey  a  kynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 

That  lend  folk  eode  forth,  and  togedere  drowe.— /d.  p.  07. 

Ne  that  he  ne  kepte  bute  hire  one,  withoute  other  thing. 

That  heo  mygte  som  eyres  [heirs]  bitweno  hem  forth- 

brynge.  Id.  p.  32. 


Loke  out  of  lond  thou  be  not  fore, 

And  if  such  cause  thou  haue,  that  the 

Behoueth  to  be  gone  out  of  countre 

Leaue  hole  thine  hert  in  hostage.— CAaKCcT.  R.  of  the  R. 

On  the  left  side,  mo  divels  than  anv  herte  may  thinke,  for 
to  hary  and  drawe  the  sinful  soules"  to  the  pitte  of  hello  : 
and  within  the  hertes  of  folk  shal  be  the  biting  conscience, 


An  homicide  therto  ban  they  hired, 
That  in  an  aleye  had  a  privee  place, 
And  as  the  child  gmforthby  for  to  pace. 
This  cursed  Jew  him  hent,  and  held  him  fast, 
And  cut  his  throate,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,453 
She  freyueth,  and  she  praieth  pitously 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  thilke  place. 
To  telle  hire,  if  hire  child  went  ought  forthby. 

Id.  lb.  v.  15,533 
Unto  his  brother's  bed  he  comen  is. 
And  swiche  comforte  he  yaf  him,  for  to  gon 
To  Orleaunce,  that  he  up  stert  anon. 
And  on  his  way  forth-ward  than  is  he  fare, 
In  hope  for  to  ben  lissed  of  his  care. 

Id.    The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,481 


Than  ech  of  us  toke  other  by  the  sleue 

And  forthwithall,  as  we  should  take  our  leue. 

Id.  The  Assemblie  of  Ladie, 


Ani  forthwithall, 

Or  any  man  therof  beware, 

A  naked  swerde  the  which  she  bare 

Within  hir  niantell  priuely, 

Betweene  hir  hondes  sodeinly 

She  took,  and  through  hir  hert  it  thronge.— W.  lb.  b.  vil. 

And  he  fedeth  the  weake  with  milke.  that  afterward  he 
might  bring  faorth  strog  meatte  the,  whan  they  were  of 
more  stregtb.—  Udal.  Matt.  c.  4. 

Saint  Kentigerne  Byshop  of  Glasghon,  (that  ye  nowe  call 
S.  Asses  or  Asaphes,)  had  in  lyke  case  a  fayre  maide  to  his 
forlhe-brynger,  but  farther  would  she  graunt  none  to  him 
for  no  compulsion. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Would  this  pacifier  aduise  the  ordinarie  thus,  or  elles  to 
keepe  hym  in  pryso  where  he  should  doe  no  hurte,  and  lette 
the  walles  and  the  lokkes  be  hys  suertyes  for  hys  forthe- 
coming.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  888. 

It  was  nere  vnto  the  feast  of  Mary  Magdaleyn  or  his 
people  were  all  assembled,  at  whiche  season  he  set  forth- 
ward  to  the  town  of  Caleis,  to  remoue  the  Kyng  of  Englaiide 
from  that  siege.— Fabyan,  an.  1357. 

Yf  any  of  these  begj-n  to  spryng  in  the  mynde,  furlhuith 
it  must  be  cut  up,  for  so  the  yll  that  begynneth  to  spryng, 
shall  be  the  more  easelye  and  safely  taken  away. 

Udal.  Matthew,  &  S. 

In  time  to  come  thou  shalfe  see  more  apparaunt  signts, 
whereby  thyne  opinion  of  me  maye  encrease.  And  forth- 
withall Jesus  turned  him  to  his  other  disciples. 

Id.  John,  0.  1 

As  stubhorne  steed,  that  is  with  curb  restrai»ed. 


Sjienser.  Daphnaida, 


FOR 


Order  therefore  was  given  by  the  state  and  the  same  ob- 
served from  time  to  time,  that  the  sextons  or  wardens  of  the 
said  chappejl  should  purfourme  the  safetie  and  forth  tom- 
ming  of  it  [a  dog  in  brass]  under  paine  of  death. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xxxiv.  c.'7. 
Thence  forward  he  liira  led,  and  shortly  brought 

Vnto  another  roome,  whose  door  forth-right 
To  him  did  open,  as  it  had  been  taught. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.V. 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sonnes, 
That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  giue  way, 
Oi  Hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth-right; 
Like  to  an  entred  tyde,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leaue  you  hindmost. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  §■  Crtss.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
So  pond'rin?,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
i7e/)p;»^  opposite,  half 


His  da 


:foe. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 


But  Terpine,  borne  to  a  more  unhappy  howre. 
As  he  on  whom  the  lucklesse  starres  did  lowre, 

She  caused  to  be  attacht,  &ai  forthwith  led 
Vnto  the  crooke,  t'  abide  the  balefuU  stowre. 

From  which  he  lately  had  through  reskew  fled. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. ' 


It  was  replied,  that  the  King  looked  for  no  other  answer 
from  them  ;  but  w  ould  forthwith  send  his  owne  ambassadors 
to  the  French  king.— Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  9.1. 

You  should  have  added  the  other  words  by  me  cited, 
cwojv  TeXeia  Kai  aTravfac^a  lov  Trarpo?,  the  perfect  image 
and  shining  forth  of  the  Father. 

Jf'aterland.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

A  swift  old  age  o'er  all  his  members  spread ; 

A  sudden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head, 

No  longer  on  the  heavy  eyeball  shin'd 

The  glance  divine,  forth-beaming  from  the  mind. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odijsseij,  b.  xlv. 

Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  ho  caught, 

Furth-calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is  fraught. 

Thomson.  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 

And  October  the  24th,  [1551,]  it  was  ordered,  that  he  [Wal- 
grave]  should  be  moved  out  of  the  Tower  by  the  lieutenant 
to  some  honest  house,  where  he  might  be  hetter  looked  to, 
for  the  curing  of  his  quartan  ague  ;  remaining  still  as  a  pri- 
soner, and  to  he  forth-coming  whensoever  he  should  be  called 
for.— Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

Forth  issuing  thus,  she  gave  him  first  to  wield 

A  weighty  ax  with  truest  temper  steel'd. 

And  double  edged.  Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey/,  b.  v. 

Besides  the  filthy  swine  will  oft  invade 

Thy  llrm  enclosure,  and  with  delving  snout 

The  rooted  forest  undermine  :  forthwith 

Halloo  thy  furious  raastitf.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

On  tlie  contrary,  he  was  forth-coming,  to  answer  the  call, 
to  satisfy  the  scrutiny,  and  to  sustain  the  brow-beating  of 
Christ's  angry  and  powerful  enemies. 

Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  c.  1.  Prop.  2. 

Flr'd  with  his  tragic  tale,  the  indignant  crowd 

To  guard  his  steps,  forthwith  a  menial  band. 

Array "d  beneath  his  eye  for  deeds  of  war. 

Decree.  Akcnside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  h.'u. 

FORTHI'NK.  A.  S.  For-tlircncan ,-  perperam 
cogitare  de,  (Lye.)  To  think  wrong  or  rashly 
concerning  (any  thing.)  And  Skinner,  molestas 
cogitationes  habere,  to  have  troublesome  thoughts  ,- 
and  thus,  dolere,  to  grieve. 

To  grieve,  to  vex,  to  regret  or  be  sorry  for. 

And  he  answeride  and  seide  I  nyle,  but  afterward  hefor- 
ihoughte  and  went  ion'h.—  lViclif.  Matt.  c.  21. 

That  meforthinkelh,  quad  this  January. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9780. 

If  jelousie  the  soth  knew 

Thou  Shalt  forthinke,  and  sore  run.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  S. 

And  least  it  grieved  or  fnrthought 

The  Lord  that  thilke  garden  wrought.  Id.  lb. 

Anone  he  Ihinkeih 

Of  his  misdede,  and  ix  for  think  eth 
So  greatly,  that  for  pure  sorowe 


Hel 


1  the  I 


Con.  A. 


And  lest  any  shoulde  so  doe,  John  came  before  to  prepare 
and  dispose  all  men  by  his  carnall  baptism,  to  the  spirituall 
haptisme  of  Christ :  to  cause  them  by  exhortins,  and  making 
them  afrayde,  to  forthfnk  and  hate  theyr  former  life. 

Vdal.  Mark,  c.  1. 
Then  gan  he  thinke.  perforce  with  sword  and  targe 
Her  forth  to  fetch,  and  Proteus  to  constraine: 
But  soon  he  gan  such  folly  to  forthinke  again. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv.  c.  12. 

FO'RTIFY,  V.  ^  Fr.  Fortifier ,  It.  Fortifi- 
Fortification.  I  care;  Sp.  Fortificar ;  ikt. 
Fo'rtifier.  V  Fortis,  strong,  anciently Forc- 

Fo'uTiTLDE.  I  tis;    from   the    Gr.   'kpicros, 

Fo'rtifying,  n.  )  from  V.oy-nv,  sepire,  to  fence, 
to  defend. 


To  strengthen,  to  defend,  to  confirm,  to  assure, 
to  enforce  or  encourage. 

Now  I  wol  and  dare  boldly 

Assafle  my  purpose,  with  scriptures  autentike 
My  werke  woU  I  ground,  vnderset.  k  fjrtijie. 

Chaucer.  The  Remcdie  of  I.oue. 

Bachu  is  from  Bildili,  the  place  where  they  road,  about  a 
day's  iourney,  on  foote  easily  to  be  trauelled,  which  may  be 
sixe  leagues  the  next  way  ouer  land ;  it  is  a  walled  towne, 
and  strongly  fortified.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  422. 

The  King  of  Scithiae,  whose  empire  was  then  beyond  the 
riuer  of  Tanais,  iudgj'ng  that  the  fortifying  vppon  the  riuer's 
side,  shoulde  bee  as  a  yoke  to  his  necke,  sent  his  brother 
Carcasis  wy th  a  greate  power  of  horsemen  to  defeat  the  for- 
tificacion,  and  to  remove  away  the  Macedons  from  the  water's 
syde.—Brende.  Quintus  Curtiiis,  fol.  192. 

Fortitude  is  a  considerate  hassarding  vpon  daunger,  and 
a  willing  heart  to  take  paines,  in  behalfe  of  the  right. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorigue,  p.  35. 
In  vain  with  terror  is  he  fortified. 
That  is  not  guarded  with  firm  love  beside. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
And  what  are  Courts,  but  camps  of  misery? 

That  do  besiege  men's  states,  and  still  are  press'd 
T'  assail,  prevent,  complot  and  fort  if ii ; 
In  hope  t'  attain,  in  fear  to  be  suDp'ress'd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

But  the  Samnites  on  the  other  side,  so  much  the  more 
fiercely  skirmished  on  horseback  about  the  fortifications, 
and  never  gave  them  rest. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  329. 

It  should  seeme  the  fortifier  [of  Pendennis]  made  h!s 
aduantage  of  the  conimoditie  atfoorded  by  the  ground. 

Careu.:  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  p.  149. 

I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  meane 
'Twixt  fearc  and  rashness  :  not  a  lust  obscene 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  skill. 
Or  science  of  discerning  good  and  ill. 

B.  Janson.  To  Sir  Edu:  Sackville. 

For  this  great  fortitude  and  resolution  of  his  [Codes]  the 
citie  was  thankful,  and  in  token  thereof  his  image  or  statue 
was  set  vp  in  the  common  hall,  uaraed  Comilium,  and  as 
much  ground  given  him  in  eompasse,  as  he  was  able  with  a 
plough  to  break  up  in  one  day. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  50. 

■WTien  Interest  fortifies  an  argument. 

Weak  Reasr.n  serves  to  pain  the  Will's  assent ; 

For  souls,  already  warp'd,  receive  an  easy  bent. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Whereas  the  French  were  practising  in  Ireland,  Sir  James 
Crofts,  a  good  soldier,  was  sent  thither  in  February,  to  look 
after  the  condition  of  that  kingdom,  especially  the  havens, 
to  prevent  any  invasion,  and  to  begin  some  good  fortjfica- 
tions.—Strype.  Memorials.  Bdiv.  IV.  an.  1550. 

And  it  is  true,  that  in  the  severe  notions  of  our  faith,  the 
fortitude  of  a  Christian  consists  in  patience,  and  suffering, 
for  the  love  of  God,  whatever  hardships  can  befa]  in  the 
world. — Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 


During  that  period  this  John  Stone  published  a  book  on 
fortification,  called  Enchiridion,  with  many  small  cuts 
etched  by  himself  but  without  his  name. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  ]. 

Fortitude  expresses  that  firmness  of  mind,  which  resists 
dangers  and  sufl'erings. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  c.  2.  3.  3. 

FO'RTILAGE.     a  little /ort,  (qv.) 

In  a:i  straights  and  narrow  passages,  as  between  2  boggs, 
or  through  any  deep  foord,  or  under  any  mountain  side, 
there  should  be  some  little  fortilage,  or  wooden  castle  set, 
which  should  keepe  and  command  that  straight,  whereby 
any  rebells  that  should  come  into  the  country  might  be 
stopped  that  way,  or  passe  with  great  perill. 

Spenser.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

FO'RTNIGHT.  A.S.  Feowertme;  four,  and 
ten,  and  niht,  night.     Fourteen  nights. 


And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  Goddesse  Clemence 
We  han  ben  waiting  all  this  fourtenight. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tate,  v.  906. 
I  se  that  oft  time,  there  as  we  ben  now 
That  for  the  best,  our  counsaile  for  to  hide 
Ye  speke  nat  with  me,  nor  I  with  you 
In  fourtenight.  Id.  rroi/ui,  b.  ii. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  from  the  haven  of  Linne  in  Norfolke 
(whereof  the  foresaid  Franciscan  friar  tooke  his  name)  to 
Island,  i!  is  not  aboue  a.  fortnight's  sailing  with  an  ordinarie 
winde,  and  hath  bene  of  many  yeeres  a  very  common  and 
Tsuall  tiaie.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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FOR 

Had  you  but  five  pound 

Left  you  in  all  the  world,  I'd  undertake 

Within  one  fortniqht  you  should  see  five  thousand. 

Cartwright.  The  Ordinary,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
About  a  fortnight  after  this,  Gardner  wrote  another  letter 
to  the  King,  which  will  be  found  in  the  collection. 

Burnet.  History  of  tite  Reformation,  an.  1529. 

But  you  to  all  your  friends  are  partial  • 

Y'ou  reckon  •  »  »  another  Martial. 

He'd  think  a  fnrtniglit  well  bestow'd 

To  write  an  epigram  or  oie.— Cambridge.  The  Intruder. 

FOR-TRO'DDEN.  For,  i.  c.  forth,  and  trod- 
den. 

Utterly  trodden;  or,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says, 
trodden  down. 


Honour  is  also  cleped  great  dignitee  and  high 
in  heile  shal  they  be  alle  lortroden  of  divels. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tal. 


but 


.iv. 


J'lT.  !"\  From  forte,  (Vossilis.) 
rous.  ■  I  Fr.  Fortu'it ,-  It.  and  Sp. 
rousLY.  V  Fortuito ,-  Lat.  Fortuitun ; 
rovsNESS.  j  firs  a  fcrendo  ;  est  enim 
TY.  )  furs,    prout    res    fert,    as 


FORTU'IT. 

FORTU'ITOUS, 

FoRTU'lTOUSLY 

FORTU'ITOV 

FoRTt'iTY.  J  furs,    prout    res    fert. 

things  happen  or  fall  out.     See  Fortune. 

Happening,  falling  out,  or  coming  to  pass,  (sc.  > 
without  the  guidance  or  direction  of  an  intelligent 
cause ;  casual,  accidental. 

These  been  then  the  causes,  of  the  abredgyng  ot  forluH 
hap,  ye  which  abredgyng  ot  fortuil  hap  commeth  of  causes 
of  encountryng,  and  flowyng  togythcr  to  himselfe.  and  not 
by  the  entencion  of  the  doer. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

That  though  the  coalition  of  those  semina  were  casual, 
and  by  an  accidental  or /or/«i7o;i*  aggregation  of  some  atoms; 
yet  these  were  the  immediate,  primitive,  productive  prin- 
ciples of  men,  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  that  deter- 
mined them  in  their  several  species. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  257. 

But  what  do  these  Theists  here  else,  then  whilst  they 
deny  the  fortuitous  motion  of  senseless  matter,  to  he  the 
first  original  of  all  things,  themselves  in  the  mean  time, 
enthrone  fortuitousness  and  contingency,  in  the  will  of  an 
omnipotent  being,  and  there  give  it  an  absolute  soveraigiity 
and  doiumlon  over  all. — Cudworth.  Intellect.  System,  p.  873. 

I  cannot  thin^c  that  the  branded  Epicurus,  Lucretius  and 
their  fellows  were  in  earnest,  when  they  resolv'd  this  com- 
position into  ^fortuitous  range  of  atoms. — Glanvill,  Ess.  1. 

The  old  stale  pretence  of  the  Atheists,  that  things  were 
first  raaie  fortuitously,  and  afterwards  their  usefulness  was 
observed  or  discovered,  can  have  no  place  here. 

Ray.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  ii.  p.  416. 

The  only  question,  which  the  adversaries  to  Providence 

have  to  answer  is,  how  they  can  he  sure,  that  those  deserved 

judgmentes  were  the  effect  of  mere  fortuity,  without  the 

least  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe  ? 

Forbes.  On  Incredulity,  p.  79. 

As  chance  is  the  operator  assigned  in  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  we  would  know,  what  this  chance,  this 
wise  and  ingenious  artist,  is— is  it  substance  ?  No,  that  is 
not  pretended.  Matter?  Nor  that.  Quality  of  matter? 
Nor  that  neither.     What  neither  subject  nor  attribute  ? 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  ii.  Note. 

Nor  have  we  the  less  range  of  action  for  the  secret  sprin.^s 
of  events  taking  their  certain  course  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, neither  would  our  liberty  be  at  all  enlarged  if  they 
were  set  in  motion  by  the  fortuilovs  declination  of  Epicu- 
nis's  atoms. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  \o\.\l.  p.  iii.  c.  26. 

Nothing  befals  them  fortuitously,  nothinghappens  in  vain, 
or  without  a  meaning  ;  but  every  event  possesses  its  proper 
and  destined  place,  and  forms  a  link  in  that  great  chain  of 
causes  which  is  appointed  to  carry  on  their  improvenieLt 
and  felicity.— B/oir,  vol.  v.  Ser.  6. 

FO'RTUNE,  i'.    "\         Fr.    Fortune,  fortuner ; 

Fo'rtune,  n.  It.  and  Sp.  Forttina ,-  Lat. 

Fo'rtuned,  Forluna,     anciently    forc- 

Fo'rtunate.  tuna,  from  fortis  or fortus. 

Fo'rtl-n.^tely.        I  anciently  forclis    or  forc- 

Fo'rtunateness.    ftus.     Fortuna  Kupiws, 'hcxvcL 

Fo'rtuneless.  notat  :     prius    dicebant, — 

Fc/rtl'nable.  Fors    forciuna,    i.  e.   fors 

Fo'rtunize.  bona  ;  postea  dwAas  dixere 

Fo'rti'noi's.  J  fortiina ,-       [sed      Karaxpri- 

<rTix«s  tum  extensii  significatio,  ut  et  de  adverso 

eventu  usurparetur.]     (^"ossius. )      And   thus   it 

appears,  that  fertuna  from  fortis,   strong,  and  so 

far  good,  was  originally  used  adjectively  with/oci, 

denoting,  good  hap,  good  luck ;  then  simply,  hap 

or  luck  ;  see  Fortuit. 


FOR 

Good  hap,  good  luck ;  any  hap  or  luck  ;  suc- 
cess, good  or  bad  ;  any  thing  happily  or  iucluly 
acquired,  attained  or  possessed;  as  a  good  estate, 
riehes,  wealth.     The  verb,  to  fortune,  is — 

To  happen  or  cause  to  happen  ;  to  give  luck  or 
success  to. 


FOR 


FOR 


Andhemjorta 


III.  TJieKnii/hU 


Alas,  why  plaiiien  men  s 

Of  liiirveyaiice  of  God.  o 

That  yeveih  hem  ful  oft 

■VVel  tetter  than  they  can  henibelf  dev 

And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  pret 


I  many  a  gise 


-/J.76.V.1254. 


limlieth  uj)  and  waxclh /or(u 

ler  abideth  in  prosperitee. 

Id.  The  Au 


We  are  simple  men.  we  do  not  know  whafs  brought  to  FOR-WA'NDE  RED.      Wandered  out,  utterlv, 

passe  vnder  the  profession  of /or(nne-/eHi7i^.  she  workes  by  pvtrenielv  to  an  extreme  deo-ree  See  another 
charmes,  by  spels.  by  th'  ligure,  and  such  dawbry  as  this  is,  '-^^'^'-"  '-'3 '  ^o  J"  txirLme  ae^rce.  aec  dnoiner 
beyond  our  element  wee  know  nothing.  ,  example  in  V.  Forweary. 


Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  i 


Preesies  Pmlopue,  v.  1482. 

If  the  forme  of  this  worlds  is  so  selde  stable,  that  if  it 
turnelh  by  so  many  enlercliaunges,  wilt  Ihou  than  trusten 
in  the  ton'ibling/ii,-(unes  of  men. — Id.  Buecius,  b.  ii. 

Right  as  a  manne  delfe  the  earth,  bicause  of  tilling  of  the 
field,  and  found  there  a  goblet  of  gold  bedoluen,  then  wenen 
fclke,  that  it  is  befall  hy/urluiwus  betidyng.— /d.  III. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

Euen  so  vnbelefe  onely  damneth  and  keepeth  out  the 
spirit,  prouoketh  the  flesh,  and  styrreth  vp  lust  vnto  the 
euili  outward  works,  as  it  fortuned  to  Adam  and  Eue  in 
Paradice.— 2V«da;.   Works,  p.  41. 

For  wel  wote  I  that  oure  Lord  geueth  in  thys  worlde  vnto 
eyther  sort  of  folk,  either  sort  of  fortune.  He  maketh  hys 
sunne  to  shyne  both  vppon  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  hyf 
rayne  both  on  the  iust  ,     " 

The  Lord  lyueth:  in  truth,  in  equite  &  righteousnesse : 
and  al  people  sliall  bee  fortunable  and  ioyfull  in  him. 

Bible,  1551.  Jeremije,  c.  4. 

And  then  was  crowned  with  a  crowne  royall  at  the  palaice 
of  Westminster,  beside  Lodon,  the  yong  Kyng  lidnard  the 
III,,  who  in  his  dayes  after  was  right  fortunate,  and  happy 
in  armes. — IJ^ruers.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  14. 

After  this  victoije  foriunalelij  obteined,  the  Duke  of 
Bedforde  sailed  by  water  vp  to  the  very  towne  of  Harflew, 
and  without  let  or  impediment  landed  and  refreshed  it  both 
•with  vitaile  and  money.— HaH.  Hen.  V.  an.  4. 

For  first,  with  words,  nearer  admiration  than  liking,  she 
■would  extol  his  excellencies,  the  goodlinesse  of  his  shape, 
the  power  of  his  wit,  the  valiantness  of  his  courage,  the 
fortunateness  of  his  successes.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

It  fortuned,  that  in  the  house  of  P.  Sestius,  a  nobleman, 
there  was  a  dead  bodie  found  buried,  and  lirought  forth 
openly  into  the  publicke  assemblie  of  the  people. 

Holland.  LiHvs, -p.no. 

Whereupon,  if  it  fortuned  that  a  child  having  been  chas- 
tised by  another  man,  went  to  complain  thereof  to  his  own 
father;  it  was  a  shame  for  the  said  father,  if  he  gave  him 
not  his  payment  again. — Id.  Plutarch,  p.  3S2. 

Fortune  (the  foe  of  famous  cheuisaunce) 
Seldome  (said  Guyon)  yeelds  to  vertue  ayde. 

But  in  her  way  throws  mischiefe  and  mischaunce. 
Whereby  her  course  is  stopt,  and  passage  staid. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 


The  very  next  parliament  after  the  marriage,  that  sat  in 
November  1554,  it  was  enacted  "that  such  as  imagined  or 
spoke  any  seditious  or  scandalous  news,  rumours,  sayings, 
or  tales  of  the  King  or  the  Queen,  should  be  set  upon  the 
pillory,  if  it  fortuned  to  be  said  without  any  city  or  town 
corporate ;  but  if  within  any  city  or  towne  corporate,  then 
to  have  both  ears  cut  off,  unless  he  paid  £100.  to  the  King 
within  a  month." — Slrype.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1554. 

Fortune  fortun'd  the  dying  notes  of  Rome : 
Till  I,  thy  consul  sole,  consol'd  thy  doom. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 
Fortune  a  Goddess  is  to  fools  alone. 
The  wise  are  always  masters  of  their  own. 

John  Dryden,  Jan.  lb.  Sat.  14. 

Gudolptiin,  wise  and  just. 

Equal  in  merit,  honour,  and  success 
To  Burleigh  (fortunate  alike  to  serve 
The  best  of  Queens.)  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free. 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty. 

Dryden.  Absalom  <$•  .ichitophel. 

This  sacred  truth  print  deeply  on  thy  mind ; 
Fortune  anA  Fortune's  • 

As  Sylla  was  sacrificing  before  his  tent  in  the  fields  of 
Nola,  a  snake  happened  to  creep  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
altar ;  upon  which  Postumius  the  liaruspex.  who  attended 
the  sacrifice,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a.  fortunate  ome:^,  called  out 
upon  him  to  lead  his  army  immediately  against  the  enemy. 
Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  1.  s.  1. 

And  when,  fortunately  for  their  preservation,  they  [Paul, 
Src]  were  not  found  at  home,  the  master  of  tiie  house  was     ^ 
dragged  before  the  magistrate  for  admitting  them  within  ,  haue  entered 
Iiis  doors.— fa/ej/.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  Prop.  1.  c. 


To  weiie  forwandred  tent  and  pauilion. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  of  our  La 
And  being  thus  alone,  and  all  forsake. 
Amid  the  thicke,  forumndrcd  in  despaire 
As  one  dismaid,  nay  wist  what  way  to  take. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p. 
His  armes,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesse, 
Slie  gather'd  up  and  did  about  him  dresse, 
And  \i\i  forwandred  steed  unto  him  gott. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

FOR-WARD, 
Fo'rward,  11. 
Fo'rward,  adj. 
Fo'rward,  ad. 
Fo'rwarder. 
Fo'rwardlv. 
Fo'rwardness. 
Fo'eivards. 


Dut.  Veur-ioaerts.  '^  Fore- 
icurd ;  —  ivard,  the  impe- 
rative of  warditin  or 
iceardia/i,  to  look  at ;  or  to 
*■  direct  the  view,"  Tooke. ) 
Directed,  straight  to  the 
/ore-pai-t  or  front. 

To  put  or  place,  to  move 
or  bring,  to  or  towards  the  /ore-part,  or  front  ,- 
the  van  ;  to  promote,  to  advance,  to  hasten,  to 
quicken,  to  use  or  employ  speed  or  despatch. 
And  the  adjective, — 

Quick,  hasty,  eager,  ardent ;  coining  on  or  ad- 
vancing quickly  ;  early  ;  premature. 

For  in  all  extremeties  they  shewed  themselues  the  rediest 
&  the  most  forwarde  :  whyles  they  coueted  to  rerieme  their 
reproche.  their  valyaunte  doinges  could  not  be  hidden  in  so 
"     number  seperate  by  themselues. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  KS. 


small : 


FO'RTY.     Four,  and  ten.     Four  times  ten. 
This  was  enene  fori y  ger,  that  he  hadde  this  dom, 
Aftur  that  he  mid  his  folc  to  this  lond  com. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  142. 
In  the  ger  of  grace  a  thousend,  &  on  &  fourty,  the  gere, 
Thys  kyng  deyde  in  Aueryl,  mony  glad  man  was  there. 

Jd.  p.  325. 
Sire,  at  O  word,  if  that  you  list  it  have, 
Ye  shal  pay  fourt//  pound,  so  God  me  save. 

Cliaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale, 

Isa, 


16,820. 


n  note  thereby, 
5t  or  drv, 
Poly-Olbion,  s. 


So  happy  are  they,  and  so  fortunate. 

Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  sisters  loue,  | 

That  freed  from  bands  of  implacable  fate,  [ 

And  powre  of  death,  they  Hue  for  aye  aboue,  ; 

Where  mortall  wreakes  their  blis  may  not  remoue.  | 

Id.  Ruincs  of  Time,  s.  57. 
The  battle  then  at  Stoke  so  fortunately  struck, 
LIpon  King  Henry's  part,  with  so  successful  luck, 
As  never  till  that  day  he  felt  his  crown  to  cleave, 
Unto  his  temples  close.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 

For  wisedome  is  most  riches ;  fools  therefore 
They  are,  which  fortunes  do  by  vowes  deuise 
Sith  each  vnto  himselfe  his  life  may  forlunize. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 

For  to  waxe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse. 
Is  disaduentrous,  and  quite  fortuneless. 

Id.  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale. 

The  councell  of  Ancyra,  or  Engury.  canon  21,  exposeth 
all  Christhins  to  fine  yeeres  penance,  who  shall  obserue  any 
prophecies,  dreames,  diuinations,  or  fortune-tellers  after  the 
customes  of  the  Gentiles,  or  should  entertaine  such  diviners 
01  Bouthsaycrs  in  their  houses. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt,  i.  Act  i.  sc.  2, 


Is  thj 

As  it  in  harvest  haps,  so  ploughn 
Th'  ensuing /or#!/  days  be  either  \ 
As  that  day  falleth  out— Drayton 

I  said,  "  If  any  title  be 

Convey'd  by  this,  ah  !  what  doth  it  avail 

To  be  the  fortieth  man  in  an  entail."— .Donne.  Love's  Diet. 

You  have  of  mine,  four  Odes  of  Horace,  which  I  have 

already  translated,  another  small  translation  of  forty  lines 

from  Lucretius,  and  the  whole  story  of  Nisus  and  Eurialus. 

Dryden.  Letter  to  Mr.  Tonson. 

This  collection,  after  Sir  Peter's  [Lely]  death  was  sold  by 
auction,  which  lasted  fortii  days,  and  produced  2G,000;. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ill.  c.  1. 

FO'RUM.  Lat.  Forum.  Varro  maintains,  a 
ferendo,  because  people  brought  into  it  their  suits 
for  determination  or  their  goods  for  sale  ;  or  from 
foras,  because  it  was  in  the  open  air.     Sec  Fo- 

RENSICK. 

Thus  they  convers'd  on  works  of  ancient  fame, 
Till  to  the  monarch's  humble  court  they  came. 
There  oxen  stall'd,  where  palaces  are  rais'd, 
And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  forum  graz'd. 

Pitt.   Virgil.  .Jineid,  b.  viii. 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans !     While  the  tree 

Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be, 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief— 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou,  with  reign,  alas !  too  brief. 
Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  4. 

FOR-WAKE,  V.    To  wake  utterly,  thoroughly. 

Wery,  forwaked  in  hire  orisons, 
Slepeth  Custance,  and  Ilermegilde  also. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5016. 
With  that  word  she  hung  downe  the  head 
And  fell  in  a  swoune  as  colde  as  stone 
Her  women  caught  her  vp  anone, 
And  brought  her  in  bed  all  naked 
And  she  forweped  Sind  forwaked. — Id.  Drcamc. 

He  was  forwepte,  he  was  forwaked, 
1       He  kiste  hir  cold  lippes  ofte, 
1      And  wissheth,  that  thei  were  softe.— Gower.  Con.  A.  h.  iv. 


And  John  de  Medices  whiche  led  the  forward,  shot  iisQ 
gonnes  at  a  tower  to  haue  ouerthrowen  the  same,  and  so  to 
by  the  vaie.—Hall.  Hen.  VJII.  an.  19. 
And  it  is  matter  worthy  to  be  noted,  because  Gamaliel's 
obseruacioii  writen  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  allowed 
to  marke,  howe  they  prosper  and  go  forward  in  their  doc- 
trine that  be  auctors  of  any  new  teachyng. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  3. 
And  it  is  also  an  aunciaunte  practice  of  the  father  of  the 
Pope's  malignaunt  ehurche  (that  most  diligent  preachyng 
prelate  doctour  deuyll)  whan  he  can  not  get  him  damnable 
disciples  ynowe  to  satisfie  his  greedy  luste  through  his  po- 
perye,  by  reason  of  the  cleare  lyght  and  powre  of  the  Ghospel 
shvnyng  forth,  to  take  vpon  him  to  be  a  fyne  forewarder  of 
the  Ghospel's  libertie.- Wa;.  Prologue  to  Epiiesians. 

The  other  is  a  forwardnesse  in  any  thing,  gotten  by  labour 
and  trauile.  not  geuen  by  nature's  goodnesse  ;  or  els  we  may 
call  it,  the  half  atteining  of  tliat,  which  we  goe  about  to 
haue,  wanting  perfection,  for  lacke  of  full  time,  and  is  called 
in  Latine  disposiiio. —  Wilson.  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  10. 

Then  let  me  heare 

Of  you  my  gentle  cousin  Westmorland, 
What  yesternight  our  councill  did  decree, 
In  forwarding  this  deere  experience. 

Shakespear 
But  Mortimer  his  foot  had  scarcely  set 

Into  the  road  where  fortune  had  to  deal. 

But  she,  disposed  his  forward  course  to  let, 

Her  lewd  condition  quickly  doth  reveal. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 

And  as  they  fortvard  went, 

Thei  spide  a  knight  faire  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
As  if  he  were  on  some  adventure  bent, 
And  in  his  port  appeared  manly  hardiment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  c.  8. 

Nor  am  I  accessary. 

Part,  or  party  confederate,  abetter. 
Helper,  seconder,  jiersu^der.  forwarder. 
Principal  or  maintainer  of  this  late  theft. 

Barry.  Ram  Alley,  Act  v.  sc. !. 
For  now  the  rebel  thns  forlorn,  grows  strong, 

Both  in  his  reputation  and  succesi 
For  having  with  h 


\Pt.  Hen.ir.  Acti.  sc.  I. 


■  held  ( 
I  support  1 


To  yield  him  aid,  and  1 

All  sounds  (whatsoever)  move  round  ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
all  sides,  upwards,  forwards,  and  backwards. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  201. 

Quite  from  his  chariot's  head, 

He  strooke  him  with  a  lance  to  earth,  as  first  he  flight 

addrest ; 
It  took  his  forward-turned  backe,  and  lookt  out  of  his 


The  bill  which  Lord  R 


Chapn 

had  brought  in  as 

arded  by  the  King,  ' 


ith  as  much 


for  adultery,  was  foi 

zeal  as  if  the  case  was  ins  own. 

Parliamentary  Hist.  Chas.  II.  an.  1669. 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear: 
Backward  they  move,  but  scorn  their  pace  to  mend, 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Dryden.  Cymon  §■  IpMnenia. 


FOR 

No  so.inev  Rot  than  with  disdain 

He  [Desire]  threw  them  on  the  giound  again, 

And  ha.sled  forward  to  pursue 

Fresll  objects  fairer  to  his  view, 

In  hope  to  spring  some  nohler  game. 

Swift.  Desire  ^  Possession,  1?27. 

Tlie  saying  went  that  he  [a  friar]  practiced  with  the  Turk 
to  have  undone  again  all  that  was  there  in  so  good  forivard- 
ncss,—Slri/pc.  Memorials.  Edward  VI.  an.  1552. 

Had  but  the  objector  taken  the  pains  to  read  three  verses 
forwards  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  might  easily  have 
seen  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  finding  fault  with 
what  he  had  read  in  verse  1 S. 

Walerland.  Works,  vol.vi.  p. 24/. 

The  occasional  propensity  to  this  superstition  [symbolic 
figures]  was.  without  question,  forwarded  and  encouraged 
by  the  priesthood. —  Karburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 


dl  imagine  that  you  find  n: 
ery  forward  in  troubling  yi 
Burke.   To  the  Electors  of  Bristol  a 


self. 


;  rash  in  declaring  my- 
theconclus.  of  the  Poll. 
I  think  we  might  have  found,  before  the  rude  hand  of 
in  Solent  office  was  on  our  shoulders,  and  the  staff  of  usurped 
authority  brandished  over  our  heads,  that  contempt  of  the 
suppliant  is  not  the  best  forwarder  of  a  suit :  that  national 
disgrace  is  not  the  high  road  to  security,  much  less  to  power 
and  greatness. — Id.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

After  his  return,  however,  he  was  so  far  from  obsei-ving 
that  caution  which  Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  he  freely  and 
forwardlij  resumed  his  former  employment  of  pleading. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  1. 

'Tis  true,  Christianity  gives  us  these  hopes  which  reason 
forwnrdly  assumes,  and  makes  her  own,  forgetting  at  the 
same  time,  or  unthankfuUy  slighting,  the  only  grounds  on 
which  they  are  founded.— //'urii.   Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  34. 

This  often  gave  his  enemies  a  plausible  handle  of  ridi- 
culing his  pride  and  arrogance ;  while  the  forwardness  that 
he  shewed  to  celebrate  liis  own  merits  in  all  his  piiblick 
speeches,  seems  to  justify  their  censures. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  s.  12. 

FOR-WASTE,  V.     For,  i.  e.  forth,  and  ivaste. 
To  utterly,  entirely  ivaste. 

That  had  of  yore 

Their  scepters  stretcht  from  E.nst  to  ^Vestern  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subiection  held  ; 
Till  that  infernall  fiend  with  foule  vprore 
Forewasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expelld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1, 


To  joear  thoroughly ;  to 
•ar  out. 


FOR-WEAR,  V. 

Fo'rworn,  adj. 
For  certainly  it  were  her  lothe 
To  wearen  of  that  ilk  cloth, 
.^nd  if  it  were  forweared,  she 
Would  haue  full  great  nicite 
Of  clothing,  or  she  bought  her 


Though  what  ail'd  me,  I  might  not  well  as  they 
Rake  up  some  forworne  tales  that  smother'd  lay. 
In  chimney  corners  smoak'd  with  winter  fires. 
To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  drowsy  sires  ? 

Bp.  Hall,  b.\i.  Sat.  1. 

FOR-WE'ARY.     Utterly,    extremely  veari/ ,- 
wearied  out. 
With  that  word  Reason  went  her  gate 
Whan  she  saw  for  no  sermoning 
She  might  me  fro  my  foly  bring. 
Than  dismaid  I  left  all  soole, 

Fonoerg,  forwandred  as  a  foole. — Cliaueer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 
Thine  armes  shall  thou  sprede  abrede 
As  man  in  warre  were  firwerede.  Id.  lb. 

Some  of  his  diet  doe  from  him  withdrawe  ; 

For  I  him  find  to  be  too  proudly  fed. 
Giue  him  more  labour,  and  with  straiter  Iav.e, 
That  he  with  worke  may  \\e  forwearied. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Your  King,  whose  laboured  spirits. 

Fore-wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speede. 
Cranes  harbourage  within  your  citie  walles. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

FOR-WE'KPED.      Wept  extremely.      See  an 
example  from  Gower,  in  v.  Forwake. 


FOR-WE'LKED.      T'ttcrly,  extremely  icelhed 
or  wrinkled. 


FOR  -  WI'THERED.       Utterly,     extremely 
•nthered. 
Her  body  small  forwithered  and  forespent. 
As  is  the  stalke  that  summer's  drought  opprest. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  257. 
VOL.  I,     . 


FOS 
FOR- WORD.      A.S.  Foreivord, forward;  pac- 
tum, fffidus,  a  bargain,   a  league,  a  covenant,  a 
condition,    an    agreement ;     Dut.    Veur  -  tvaerde, 
Soniner. 

A/o)-e-said,   a/b)-e-trothed  or  assured ;    already 
promised,   covenanted  or  agreed :    and  thus,   a 
promise,  covenant  or  agreement. 
This  for.ivard  was  faste  y  mad.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  150. 

&  left  the  Inglis  the  lond  on  a,fortvard  dere 
To  pay  ilk  a  hede  a  pcny  to  tham  bi  gere. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  S. 
And  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so, 
As  he  that  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  kepe  his  forword  by  his  free  assent. 
He  saide  ;  sithen  I  shal  begin  this  game, 
What .'  welcome  be  the  cutte  a  Coddes  name. 
Chaucer.  The  Pn 


.854. 


Sire  man  of  Lawe,  quod  he,  so  have  ye  blis, 
Tel  us  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  V.  4454 
For  he  hath  made  his  foreworde. 
With  sacrilege  for  to  dwelle, 
'^^■hiche  hath  his  heritage  in  Helle.— Gojcfr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


FOR-WO'UNDED. 

founded. 


Helle.— GoH'i 
Utterly, 


extremely 


FOR-WRAPT.     Utterly,  extremely  tvrapped; 
covered  or  concealed. 

The  proudest  of  thise  riotonres  three 
Answer'd  agen  1  What  ?  cherl,  with  sorv  grace, 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrapped  save  thy  fice  ? 
Why  livest  thou  so  longe  in  so  great  age  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,652. 

hid,  ne  for- 


FORYE'TE.     See  Forget. 

FOR-YIELD,  V.     To  yield  it  forth  ,-  yieUit  up, 
pay  it,  repay. 
That  thanke  I  God  and  you,  to  whom  I  prey 


Madame,  the  God  aboue 

Foryeld  thou  that  the  God  of  Loue 
Haue  maked  me  his  wrath  to  foryeue 
And  grace  so  long  for  to  Hue 
That  I  may  know  sothly  what  ye  be 
That  haue  me  holpen. 

Id.  Prologue  of  Cleopatra,  Queene  of  Egypt. 

FOSS.       ■)      Fr.  J'o.tse  ;    Lat.  J'oi.OT,  a  ditch  ; 
Fo'sswAY.  Sfossum,  the  past  part,  oi  fodere.  to 


A  ditch  or  dike. 


Hee  had  an 
walls  of  Rome, 
a/ossetolctth 


e  to  set  out  and  enlarge  the 
as  far  as  to  Ostia ;  and  from  thence  by 
into  old  Rome. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  185. 

O'er  the  &\ea.A  fosse  (a  late  impervious  space) 
Now  steeds  and  men,  and  cars  tumultuous  pass. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XV. 
Then  o'er  his  shoulders,  pledge  of  favours  past, 
The  gift  of  fair  Hypsipyla,  be  cast, 
A  sable  robe  ; — a  deep  round /o.w  he  made. 
And  on  the  kindling  wood  the  victim  laid. 

Fawkcs.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  b.  iii. 
■While  he,  from  whom  their  dreadful  sufferings  rise. 
Fierce  Rodomont  escajies,  and  as  he  flies 
High  bounding  o'er  the  fosse  that  yawns  below, 
Lights  on  th'  interior  ramparts  of  the  foe. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  XV. 

FO'SSET.   Properly writtenFai/fc.'.  Tr.Fausse; 
quasi /ojfci's  obturamcntum,  (.Minshcw. ) 
The  stop  of  the  mouth. 

You  weare  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoone  in  hearing  a 
cause  betweene  an  orenrige  wife  and  aforscf-sel'.er,  and  then 
reiourne  the  controuersie  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of 
audience. — Shakespeare,  Coriofanns,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

If  you  are  sent  down  in  haste  to  draw  any  drink,  and  find 
it  will  not  run,  do  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  opening  a  vent, 
but  blow  strongly  into  the  fosset,  and  you  will  find  it  imme- 
diately pour  into  your  mouth,  or  take  out  the  vent,  but  do 
not  stay  to  put  it  in  again,  for  fear  your  m.aster  should  want 
you.— S«>//i.  Directions  to  Servants. 


FOS 

By  recent  mineralogists  Fossil  appears  to  bo 
restricted  to  such  forms  of  organic  bodies,  animal 
or  vegetable,  as  have  been  penetrated  by  earthy 
or  metallic  substances. 

And  on  the  structure  next  he  heaps  a  load 
Of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  mastic  wood  ; 
Gums,  fossils  too,  the  pyramids  increas'd. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  3. 

Toumefort  says,  this  countrey  [Cappadocia]  is  so  full 
of  fossil-salt  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  roads  and 
ploughed  \anA%.—Fawkes.  Apoll.  Rhodius,  b.  ii.  Notes. 

Had  these  adventitious  fossils  not  been  found  in  eyer>' 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  could  not  conclude  the  Deluge  to 
have  been  universal :  and  had  they  been  found  in  all  kinds 
of  soils  indifi'erently,  we  might  suppose  them  to  be  (what 
they  were  once  commonly  thought)  the  natives  of  those  nar- 
row beds  in  which  they  are  discovered,  and  a  kind  of  lusus 
natum.—Warburton.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  13. 


It  is  well  shaded  by  tall  ash  trees  of  a  species,  as  Jlr.  Jones 
the  fossilist  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 

Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

FO'STER.     See  Forester. 

FO'STER,  V.  ^  A.  S.  Fostrian  ;  Dut.  Voed- 
Fo'sTERAGE.  I  stereii;  probably  the  same 
Fo'sterf.r.  I  word  as  A.  S.  Fothre ;    Dut. 

Fo'sTERESSE.        >  Voederen,   to  fodder,  to  feed. 
Fo'sTERiDGE.       I  In  A.S. Foster-bearn,  or fosier- 
Fo'sTERiNG,n.     I  child;    foster-hrothor,  feeder, 
Fo'sTERLiNG,  n.  J  moder. 
To  feed  ;  to  nourish  or  to  nurse,  f  o  cherish  ;  to 

rear  or  train  up. 

A  foster-brother, — one   fed,   nursed  as  brother. 

Father, — one  who  feeds,  rears,  as  a.  father  does. 

And  in  gret  reverence  and  charitee 
Hire  olde  poure  fader  fostred  she. 

Chaucer.  Ttie  CL'rkes  Tale,  v.  876. 
I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance. 
My  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  the  Bible. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7427. 
In  sweet  April,  the  messenger  to  May, 

When  hoonie  drops  do  melt  in  golden  showres, 
When  euery  byrde  records  her  loner's  lay. 

And  western  winds  do  foster  forth  our  llowres. 
Late  in  an  euen  I  walked  out  alone. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Philomcne. 

The  childe  also  beeyng  vnder  the  guiding  of  his  mother, 
and  h\s  foster-father,  euen  then  as  young  as  he  was,  accus- 
tomed himself  to  deuout  seruing  of  God,  for  our  ensaumple. 
Vdal.  Luke,  c.  2. 

Stage  playes  serve  for  nothingelse  but  either  to  drawe  men 

on  by  degrees  to  idlenesse,  or  to  foster,  to  foment  them  in  it. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  vi.  sc.  6. 

T\\e  fosterer  oi  shooting  is  labour,  that  companion  of  ver- 
tue.  the  mainteyner  of  honestye,  the  encrease  of  healthe  and 
weallhenesse.— .4 sc/mm.  Toxophllus. 

Some  one  or  other  adjoining  to  this  lake  had  the  charge 
anifosteridge  of  this  child.  [Semiramis] 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  12.  s.  3. 

Take  her  again  among  you, 

I'll  none  of  yoiu:  light  hemt  foslertiiiqs. 

B.  Jonson.  The  New  Inn,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Glory  of  knights,  and  hope  of  all  the  earth. 
Come  forth;  yonr  fostresse  bids  ;  who  from  your  birth 
Hath  bred  you  to  this  bower,  and  for  this  throne. 

Id.  Speeches  at  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

Though  I  am  tame  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs, 
Which  are  my  fostcr-brolher's.  I  may  leap 
Like  a  hand-wolf  into  my  natural  wilderness. 
And  do  an  out-rage  :  pray  thee  do  not  mock  me. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iv. 


'SSIL,  H.  ^        Fr.   Fo.i.^ 
ssiL,  adj.     V  fissile,    tha 
ssiLisT.      J    digged  or   i 
the  past  part,  of  fod-ere,  to  dig 
-     .    Sfl 


FO'SSIL. 

Fo' 

Fo': 


The  Butler. 

He ;  Lat.  Fossilis, 
t  may  or  can  be 
dug ;    from  Fossum, 


Then  I  avow  by  this  most  sacred  head 

Of  my  dea.T  foster-child,  to  ease  thy  griefe, 

And  win  thy  mil.— Spenser.  Faerie  Que 


.  b.  ill.  c.  2. 


Go,  go  :  give  vour  foster-daughters  good  counsell. 

Tell  them  "that  the'Devill  takes  delight  to  hang  at  a 

woman's  girdle. 
Like  a  false  rusty  watch  that  she  cannot  discerne  how 
The  time  passes.— Webster.  Duch.  of  Malfy,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Faine  would  she  [Esther]  uncase  her  foster-father  [Mor- 
derai]  of  these  mournfull  weeds  ;  and  change  his  sack -cloth 
for  tissue  ;  that  yet,  at  least,  his  clothes  might  not  hinder 
his  accesse  to  her  presence,  for  the  free  opening  of  hi3 
griefes.— £j3.  Hall.  Cont.  Haman  Disrespected. 


FOU 


ye  Deities  !  who  fields  and  plains  protect, 
Wlio  rule  the  seasons,  and  the  year  direct ; 
Bacchus  and /os/erinp  Ceres,  powers  divine, 
■Who  gave  us  corn  for  mast,  for  water  wine. 

Dnjden.  Virgit.  Georgics,  D.  i. 

He  [Clemens  of  Alexandria]  proceeds  thus  :  "  The  word  is 
all  things  to  the  infant,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  preceptor,  a 
foster:  eat,  says  he,  my  flesh,  and  drink  my  blood." 
'  Walerland.   Wo,ks,^o\.y\\.-p.\K. 

They  [king.s]  by  God  are  destined  to  he  the  protectours  of 
the  church,  the  patrons  of  religion,  the  fnslerers  and  che- 
rishers  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of  piety.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

Tliousands  and  ten  thousands  of  children  have  been 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  ruin,  from  ignorance  and  vice, 
and  educated  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  charity  schools  ori- 
ginally/os^crcrf  and  reared  through  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, by  their  paternal  care.— Horne.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Dis.  1. 

There  still  remains  in  the  Islands,  though  it  is  passing 
fast  aw.iy,  the  custom  o{  fosterage.  A  laird,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a 
t.-icksman  or  tenant,  to  be  foslered.  In  Mull,  the  father 
eends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows,  to  which  the 
same  number  is  added  by  the  fosterer. 

Johnson.  A  Journeij  to  the  Western  Islands. 

POTHER.  Jlr.  Tyrwhitt  says,— A  cai-riage 
load ;  an  indefinite  large  quantity.  Skinner, — A 
fodder  or /other,  from  Ger.  Fuder,  vectura,  or  as 
much  as  can  be  contained  and  carried  in  a  cart, 
perhaps  from  the  Ger.  Feuhren,  vehcre,  to  carry. 
It  relates  (says  Ray)  properly  to  lead,  and  signifies 
a  certain  weight,  viz.  eight  pigs  or  1600  lbs. 

With  him  ther  was  a  plowman,  was  his  brother. 
That  hadde  jlaid  of  dong  full  many  a  folher. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  532. 

Of  Mars  he  maked  hath  right  swiche  another, 
That  coste  largely  of  gold  Rf other. 

Id.  The  Knighles  Tale.  v.  1910. 

FO'UDRE.  )     "  Fr.  Fouhlroi/er;  to  dart  or  cast 

Fo'l'lder.      t  thunderbolts ;   to  strike,  burn  or 

blast  with   lightning,"    Cotgrave ;    from  Fouldre 

or  foudre,  a  thunderbolt,  and  this  from  the  Lat. 

Fiilgur,  lightning. 

Ne  that  thing  that  men  call  foudre. 
That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  powdre. 

Chauoer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

Seem'd  that  loud  thunder  with  amazement  great, 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  with  flames  of  fouldering  heat. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

FO'UGHTEN.     Past  tense  and  past  part,  of 
the  verb  to  fight,  (qv.) 
liXi&fonhten  atten  ale. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3. 

The  sad  sports  we  riot  in, 

Are  tales  offouglilen  fields,  of  martial  scars. 
And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  courage 
Were  held  the  best,  not  those  well  spoken  youth. 
Who  only  carry  conquest  in  their  tongues. 

Beaiim.  S,-  Fletch.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  iii. 

FOUL,  r.   ^       Goth.  Fub,fa;tidus;  A.S.  Fi/h 
'ul-an  :  Dut.  Viiylen,  poUuere, 
contaminare,  to  pollute,  to  con- 
taminate, to  file,  (qv.) 
To   dirty,   to   pollute,    to   contaminate.      The 
adjective  is  applied  more  extensively ; 

Dirty,  polluted,  impure  ;  and  thus,  consequen- 
tiallj',  disgusting,  ugly,  odious,  disgraceful ;  op- 
posed to/ai>,  asfjul  weather,/oM/  play. 

Get  this  gredi  wreche  louede  this  foule  best, 
As  wommon  deth  hire  chUd  alle  thing  mest. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  G9. 
Bot  Oder  was  'Eilred  fouly  begiled.— 7!.  Brunite,  p.  42. 

And  thenne  tok  ich  hede 

Whether  the  frut  wher  faire.  other  foul  to  loken  on. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  30?. 


FOUL,  V.  ^       Gotl 

Foil,  adj.  [an,ful 

Fo'i'Li.Y.  I  contan 

Fo'l'Lness.  J  tamina 


Ne  a  fouler  thral  may  no  man,  ne  woman,  make  of  his 
body  than  for  to  yeve  his  body  to  sinne. 

Chaucer.   The  Personcs  Tale. 
He  wolde  algatc  his  trouth  holde, 
As  euery  knight  therto  is  hold 
What  hap  so  euer  him  is  befall. 
Though  she  be  the  foulesle  of  all. 
Yet  to  honour  of  woman  head 
Him  thought  he  shulde  taken  head.— Gofffr.  Con.  A.  b.i. 

Thpr  was  a  countrey  in  the  which  there  wer  almoste  none 
butfooles,  sauing  a  fewe  whiche  were  wise,  and  theyhy  Ihtyr 
wisdom  knew,  tliat  ther  sholde  fall  a  great  rayne,  the*hiehe 
Ehoulde  make  all  theym  fooles,  that  shuld  be  foteled  or  wet 
tjietewith.— *(>  T.  More,  Warha,  p.  U33, 
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But  I  pray  God  that  the  sore  eyes  of  his  sicke  soule  may 
once  loke  vp  better,  lest  he  finally  fall  into  the  fou'le  smoke 
of  HcUe,  where  he  shall  neuer  see  after. 

Sir  T.  More.   W'orles,  p.  477. 
For  if,  with  vs  be  conuersaunte 

sum  humble  lowly  soule. 
We  call  him  goose,  and  disarde  doult, 
and  fowlge  fatted  nowle.       Dranl.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  S. 

They  of  ye  castell  sawe  how  they  were  assailed  on  all 

sydes,  and  coude  parcej-ue  no  confort,  and  sawe  well  how  the 

duke  nor  the  costable  wolde  nat  departe  thens  tyll  they  Itad 

yf  castell  at  their  wyll,  outher  with  faj-rnesse  o!  foulnesse. 

Berncrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  321. 

Wallowing  among  concubines,  dallying  and  kissing,  and 
vsing  vnhonest  delayes,  he  cut  his  own  throate  at  length  with 
a  razour,  fouling  his  infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dishonest 
departing.— Saf;;e.  Tacitus.  Historie,  p.  41. 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  wemen  mixt. 

Proud  wemen,  vaine,  forgetfuU  of  thfeir  yoke  ; 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides  transfixt 

With  sonnes  own  blade,  hex  foule  reproaches  spoke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

There  also  was  that  mightie  monarch  laid 
Lowe  vnder  all,  yet  aboue  all  in  pride, 

That  name  of  natiue  sire  AiA  foule  vphraid, 
And  would  as  Ammon's  sonne  be  magnifide.         Id.  lb. 

A  wight  sIk  was  so  farre  from  being  faire. 

None  could  be  foule  esteem'd  compar'd  with  hei" ; 
Describing /oeiinej,  pardon  if  I  erre, 
Ye  shepheards'  daughters  and  ye  gentle  swaines. 
My  Muse  would  gladly  chaiuit  more  lovely  straines  ! 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  I. 

Thh  foulness  must  be  purged, 

Or  tiiy  disease  will  rankle  to  a  pestilence, 
\\Tiith  can  even  taint  the  very  air  about  thee. 

Ford.  The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Koble,  Act  iv.  SC.  1. 
You  must  expect  the  like  disgrace, 
Scrambling  with  rogues  to  get  a  place ; 
Must  lose  the  honour  yon  have  gain'd, 
Your  numerous  virtues /okK;/  stain'd.— 5ic;//.  Answer. 

A  father  will  hug  and  embrace  his  beloved  son  for  all  the 
dirt  and  foulness  of  his  clothes ;  the  deamess  of  the  person 
easily  apologizing  for  the  disagreeableness  of  the  habit. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

There  being  reason  to  apprehend  some  violence  and  foul 

play  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Tribunes,  Metellus,  the  Augur 

and  Praetor  of  that  year,  contrived  to  dissolve  the  assembly 

by  a  stratagem  before  they  came  to  a  vote. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  3. 


FOU'MART.  i.  e.  Foul-mart;  Mart,  or  Mar- 
tin; Fr.  Martin,  mart ;  Sp.  Marta ;  It.  Martina ; 
Low  Lat.  Martes.  Written  by  Walton,  Fulimart, 
(see  FiTCH.^T,)  and  by  Junius,  Fidimer. 

An  animal  (Skinner  thinks)  of  the  weasel  or 
ferret  kind. 

For,  in  the  night  time  and  in  corners,  spirits  and  theeves, 
rattes  and  mice,  toodes  and  oules,  night  Crowes  and  poul- 
cattes,  foxes  and  foumnrdes,  with  all  other  verraine,  and 
noysome  beastes,  use  most  styrringe. — Ascham.  Toxophilus. 


chius,  Bn0or,  profunditas,  depth. 

To  put,  place  or  lay  deeply  ;  to  place  or  lay  the 
bottom,  ground  or  basis,  i.e.  that  upon  which  any 
thing  may  stand,  be  raised  or  established,  from 
which  any  thing  may  rise  or  spring ;  and  thus,  to 
build  or  establish,  to  raise  or  erect. 

At  Feuersham  he  lies,  at  a  heuen  in  Kent, 

In  an  abbey  of  pris  he  founded  with  lond  Sr  rent. 

R.Brunne,  p.  127. 


And  thou  Lorde  in  the  beginnynge  hast  layd  the  founda- 
cion  of  the  earth :  and  thy  heauens  are  the  worckes  of  thy 
handes.— £j«/e,  1551.  lb. 

I'pon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Of  squared  stone  a  sturdy  wall. 
Which  on  a  cragge  was  founded  all, 
And  right  great  thicknesse  eke  it  bare, 
About  it  was  founded  square 

1  fedome  on  euery  side. — Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
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Witness  of  Rome  that  founder  was  truly 
Of  all  knighthood  and  deeds  maruelous 
Record  1  take  of  Titus  Liuius. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafo. 


There  is  furthermore  a  place  bearing  name  Coia,  very 
famous  for  the  multitude  of  abbyes  which  the  Bonzii  haua 
therin.  The  beginner  and  founder  wherof  is  thought  to 
be  one  Conibendaxis,  a  suttle  craftie  fellowe,  that  got  the 
name  of  holinesse  by  cunning  speech. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  84. 

But  of  the  place  he  held,  books  diversly  dare  say. 
As  they  of  Gilbert  do,  yiho  founded  those  divines. 
Monastics  all  that  were,  of  him  nam'd  Gilbertines. 

Drayton.  Paly-Olbion,  s.  17. 

And  verily  this  region  two  cities  (besides  many  other  good 
townes)  doe  beautilie,  to  wit  Seleucia,  founded  and  built  by 
King  Seleucus,  and  Claudiopolis,  which  Claudius  Cesar 
erected  as  a  colonic. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  17. 

Which  engines  of  protests,  and  proffers  kind, 

Urg'd  out  of  seeming  grief  and  shows  of  love, 
So  shook  the  whole  foundation  of  his  mind, 
As  they  did  all  his  resolution  move. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v!. 
None  of  the  cXttcc  avTn,  none  of  the  rationable,  grounded, 
conditional,  but  a  flattering,  fallacious,  fonndationless,  be- 
cause unconditionate,  hope,  which  the  bigger  it  swells  the 
more  dangerous  it  proves. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  506. 


profundum ;  they  being  the  essential 
constitutives  of  it  as  reasonable. 

Glanvill.  ranity  of  Dogmatising,  c,  11. 

And  your  example  may  work  such  effect. 
That  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  sect 
Of  patient  women ;  and  that  many  a  day 
All  husbands  may  for  you  their /ounrfer  pray. 

Drayton,  To  the  Noble  Lady  J.  S.  of  Worldly  Crosses. 

For  of  their  order  she  was  patronesse, 

Albe  Charissa  were  their  ehiefest  founderess. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
Yet  Venus,  whom  you  worship  was  a  whore ; 
Flora,  the  foundress  of  the  publick  stews. 
And  has,  for  that,  her  sacrifice. 

Massinger.  The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

Having  laid  down  as  my  foundation,  that  the  Scripture  is 
a  rule  that  in  all  things  needful  to  salvation,  is  clear,  suffi- 
cient, and  ordained  by  God  Almighty  for  that  purpose,  I  have 
left  myself  Ho  right  to  interpret  obscure  pi 
cern  the  possibility  of  eternal  happir 
Dryd. 

From  thee,  with  pride  the  Caledonians  trace 
The  glorious  founder  of  their  kingly  race  ; 
Thy  martial  sons,  whom  now  they  dare  despise, 
Did  once  their  land  subdue  and  civilize. 

Swift.  On  the  sudden  Drying  up  of  St.  Patrick's  Well. 

He  knew  he  could  not  please  the  Romans  better  or  oblige 
them  more  to  patronize  his  poem,  than  by  disgracing  the 
founderess  of  that  citj',  [Carthage.] 

Dryden.  A  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry. 

It  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  after  this,  be  believed,  that 
the  religion  and  the  transaction  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
were  too  obscure  to  engage  the  attention  of  Josephus,  or  to 
obtain  a  place  in  his  history.— Pafej/.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 


such  as  con- 
Heathens. 
Religio-Lnici.  Fref. 


:  I  draw  the  most  comfortable  ; 


I  cause,  in  order  t 


mys 


the  future  vigour  and  the  ampli 
misrepresented  country  ;  and  can 
to  make  complaints  which  have 
hopes  which  have  no  foundation. 

Burke.  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  year  172,  went  into  many  extra- 
vagant opinions,  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Encra- 
tites,  and  was  deeply  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Christians 
of  that  age :  yet  Tatian  so  received  the  four  Gospels,  as  to 
compose  a  harmony  from  them. — Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  i.e.  9. 

In  the  library  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  is  an 
original  of  their/oi/wrf^*fi5,  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  King's 
mother,  much  damaged,  and  the  painter  not  known. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

FOUND,  r.~\        Fr. FondTe;   U.Fondere ;  h^A. 

Fo'uNDER.       I  Funderc,  to  melt. 

Fo'uNDREss.    f      To  melt  or  reduce  to  a  liquid 

Fo'uNDERT.    J  state,  to  pour. 

In  the  quotation  from  Milton  the  first  edition 
reads /oi««/erf;  the  subsequent  ones,  till  Bentley, 
found' out,  (Todd,  Notes  on  Milton.) 

The  belowes  are  burnt :  the  leade  is  consumed  in  the  tyre : 
the  founder  melteth  in  vaine  :  for  the  wicked  are  not  taken 
^yiay.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Jeremiah,  vl.  29. 
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■  ;—  ^  A  second  multituda 
With  wond'rous  ^rt  found  out  the  massia  ore, 
Severing  eacli  kind,  and  scum'd  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Dasdalus  moreouer.  who  is  ranged  among  the  excellent 
fo::nders  and  imageurs  of  old  time,  devised  in  Brasse  two 
boies,  rubbing,  scraping,  and  currying  the  sweat  from  their 
bodies  in  the  haiae.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

That  tlie  art  of  fouiiderh  or  castingmetals  forimages  hatli 
been  very  antique,  practised  also  and  professed  in  Italic  as 
well  as  in  other  countries  time  out  of  mind,  may  be  evidently 
prooued  by  the  statue  of  Hercules,  which  Evander  conse- 
crated to  the  honour  of  him,  in  that  vcrie  place  (by  follis 
saying)  which  l -'"  "•-  ' "-  '  '     " 


N'ow  long  before  this  time  [i.r.c.  60S,]  those  great  masters 
and  imageurs.  so  famous  for  raetaU-/ot;«rfiH(7,  and  casting  of 
images,  were  dead  and  gone.— /d.  ib.  b.  xxxiv.  c.  2. 

TIiou.  flinging  down  thy  eyes 

Low  at  her  feet,  repliedst,  Because,  oh  sovereign ! 
The  great  bell  of  my  heart  is  crack'd,  and  never 


lid  Xoble,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

This  person  was  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  another  Flo- 
rentine sculptor,  who,  Vasari  says,  executed  many  works 
of  marble  and  bronze  for  Henry,  and  got  an  ample  fortune, 
■with  which  he  returned  to  his  native  countrj',  but,  his  eyes 
having  suffered  hy  working  in  tbe  founder;/,  he  grew  blind 
in  1550,  and  died  soon  after. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painling,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

FO'UNDER,  1-.  ■)      Yi.Fondre;   It.  Sfondare. 

Fo'lnderois.  f(See  to  Found.)  "Skinner 
gives  two  reasons  for  deriving  from  the  same  orig^in 
as  the  verb  to  found ;  one  is  sufficient.  Quod  in 
funduni  (i.e.)  terrain  cadit,  (sc.)  cquus  ;  because 
he  (the  horse")  falls  to  the  ground.  (See  the  quo- 
tation froiTi  Chaucer.)  G.  Douglas  renders  riien- 
tem, — ■foundering. 

.4  ship  is  said  to  founder,  when  she  goes  to  the 
Inttom. 

To  come  to  the  ground,  to  the  bottom  ;  to 
sink  ;  to  fall ;  to  fail,  to  be  in  a  ruined  or  ruinous 
state  or  condition. 

Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  stert 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requisite  of  Saturne, 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gau  to  turne, 
And  lepte  aside,  and  fonndred  as  he  lepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniglites  Tals,  V.26S9. 

■While  we  were  so  beaten  in  the  former  tempest,  the  pilot 
of  the  barke  signified  vnto  vs,  that  he  perceiued  she  beganne 
to  leake.  and  that  already  she  had  receiued  in  much  water, 
insomuch  that  she  beganne  to  founder. 

Hacklutjt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 
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It  is  reffiarkable  t^iat  a  law  of  King  laa  orders  the  csre 

and  education  of  foundlings  to  be  regulated  by  their  beauty. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  Uistory,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Captain  Thomas  Coram,  who  obtained  the  charter  for  the 
foundling-hospital.— Walpole.  Anec.of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.4. 

FOUNT,  w.  ^  ¥r.  Fontaine;  \t.Fonte, 
Fo'uNTAi.v.  \fontana:    Sp.  Fuente ;    Lat. 

Fo'L-NT-tiNLESs.  (  Fo7is.  Varro  says,  Pojis,  unde 
Fo'iN-TFUL.        J  funditur  e  terra  aqua  viva; 

whence  the  water  pours  or  wells  forth  from  the 

earth.     See  Font. 

The  sixte  day  of  Jul  he  deide,  &  mid  great  onour  &  prate 
At  fount  Ebrand  he  was  ibured,  as  he  lith  zute. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  481. 
0  rodie  rosier,  flouring  without  spine, 


Cliau 


vs  propine 
A  Batade  i 


■  ladle. 
:  with  the 


the  self  same  name 


,  Acti 


.  EC.  3. 


Vain  efforts !  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 

Implacable,  till  delug'd  by  the  foam. 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

J.  Philips.   The  Splendid  Shilling. 
The  ship  no  longer  found'ring  by  the  lee, 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 
1  thank  yon  for  the  bundle  of  state  papers,  which  I  received 
yesterday.     I  have  travelled  through  the  negocialion  ;  and 
a  etidfounderous  road  it  is. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

FOUND-LING,  i.e.  one  found;  a  chM  found, 
(previously  lost  or  exposed. ) 

And  fals  folke  ani  foundelgnges,  faitours  and  Ivars. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  181. 

I  am  an  Israelite,  not  by  engraffjmge,  but  by  kyndred : 
not  a  strange  fonndlyng,  but  a  Jewe.beinge  borne  of  the 
J'-tyos.—  Udal.  Phitippians,  c.  3. 

And  so  the  kyng  reproued  the  lightnes  of  this  vounge 
fond  foundeliing.  and  euery  dale  more  and  more  neglected 
and  lesse  pliantesied  and  gaue  credite  to  him. 

Hall.  Hen.  ril.  an.  11. 

Now  these  two  foundlings  (Romulus  and  his  brother 
Remus)  were  nourished  and  brought  up  afterward  in  the 
citie  of  Gabii.  unknown  to  all  the  world  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Sylvia,  and  the  nephew's  or  daughter's  children 
of  Kumitor  the  king.— ffoHanrf.  Plutarch,  p.  519. 

Though  he  a  faundlivg  bastard  be, 
Convii-t  of  frequent  perjury; 
His  hands  with  brother's  blood  imbrued, 
By  justice  for  that  crime  pursued ; 
Never  the  wall,  when  ask'd,  refuse. 
Nor  lose  your  friend,  to  save  your  shoes. 

King.   Ulysses  S;  Tiresias. 


The  Lord  Jesus  thought  no  disde 
residue  of  folkes  vnto  baptisme,  which  he  dyd  not  tp  be 
purified  himselfe,  (which  he  needed  not)  but  to  consecrate 
and  halow  the  lauacre  or  font  of  eternal]  saluacion  to  oare 
behoufe  through  hys  baptisme.— Wn/.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Outlandish  wares  are  conueighed  into  the  same  citie  by 

the  famous  riuer  of  Thames;  wliich  riuer  springing  out  of 

a  fountaine  SO  miles  beyond  the  citie,  is  called  by  one  and 

0  miles  beneath  it. 

Hackluyt.  I'oi/a'jes,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
But  leave  these  hatefuU  herds,  and  let  me  now  declare, 
I'  th'  Heliconian  fount,  who  rightly  christ'ned  are  ; 
Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  humour  of  the  time, 
And  slubberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhyme. 
Draytcn.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  21. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood. 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  euery  channell  running  one  might  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12, 
Huge  cities  and  liigh  tower'd,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarches,  and  so  large 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  tliere  was  room 
For  barren  desert,  fountaialess  and  dry. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 
He  hears  the  crackling  sound  of  coral  woods. 
And  sees  the  secret  source  of  subterranean  floods, 
And  where,  distinguish'd  in  their  several  ceils. 
The  fount  of  Phasis  and  of  Lycus  dwells. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 
Well  may  they  argue,  nor  can  you  deny. 
If  we  must  fix  on  Cliurch  authority. 
Best  on  the  best,  the  fountain  not  the  flood  ; 
That  must  be  better  still,  if  this  be  good. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  $■  the  Panther. 
The  hedge  of  water,  in  forme  of  lattice-worke.  which  the 
fontanier  caused  to  ascend  out  of  the  earth  by  degrees,  ex-  I 
cecdingly  pleased  and  surprized  me. 

Evelyn.  Men;.  Flanders,  1641 
Go  wait  the  Thunderer's  will,  Saturnia  cry'd. 
On  yon  tall  summit  of  the/o.-iKf/ii;  Ide. 

Pope.  Homer.  Hiad,  b.  xv, 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 

Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings  : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the/o«n(  of  joy's  delicious  springs 
the  flowers  its  bubliling 


FOU 

The  firste  age  S;  tiine  was  from  onre  fiwte  fader  Adam 
To  Noe,  &  Seththhe  tho  other  from  Noe  to  Abraham, 
The  thridde  was  from  Habraham  forte  Moyses  com 
The  fer the  fro  Moyses  to  Dauid  kyndoni. 

R.  Gloucester,  p. 9 
This  was  (as  me  may  in  bok  rede  and  se) 
Ar  God  were  bore  a  thousand  ger,  fourscore  &  thre. 

Id.' p.  27. 
Four  S.-  tnenti  wynter  lasted  this  sorow. 
If  he  had  pes  at  euen,  he  had  non  at  morow. 

Ji.  Brunne,  p.  40, 
The  folk  of  tlic  cuntre  to  this  conseile  thei  ches. 
To  gyf  tham/oKr  hundreth  pounde,  forto  lyue  in  pes. 

Id.  p.  41. 
A  thousand  S:  two  hundred  the  date/o«rscore  &  tuo. 

Id.  p.  240. 
The  ferihe  sorow  of  this  lond  com  thorgh  the  Danes, 
The  folk  of  the  North  slough,  destroied  ther  wanes. 

Id.  p.  8. 
Into  which  I  lookynge  biheelde  and  sigh  fuure  footid 
beestis  of  the  erthe  and  becstis  and  creepinge  beestis  and 
volatilis  of  heuyue.— ITic/i/.  Dedis,  c.  11. 


And  situ  fourtcne  ghere  after  eftsoones  I  wente  vp  to 
lerusalem  with  Barnabas.— U'ic/;/.  Galathies,  c.2. 

But  aftirward  that  in  the  fourtenthe  dai  the  nygiit  cam  on 
us  seilynge  in  the  stoony  see,  about  mydnyght  the  schip- 
men  supposiden  sum  cuntrec  to  appere  to  hem. 

Id.  Dedii,  c.  %T. 

Open  the  foure-cornerde  sheete  as  did  Peter. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 

Hauing  in  them  an  hundred  and  fiftie  souldiers,  aniforc- 
score  chosen  mariners  vnder  Captaine  Cazenoue  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  Francis  Bourdelois,  master  ouer  the  mariners. 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  566. 

Also  neere  to  the  said  citte  there  is  a  place  called  th- 
Pj-ramide,  being  as  I  may  well  terme  if,  one  of  the  nine 
wonders  of  the  world :  that  is  seuen  seuerall  places  of  flint 
and  marble  stone,  foure-squarc,  the  wals  thereof  are  stuen 
yards  thicke  in  those  places  that  we  did  see. 


Id.  Ib. 


■  pt.  1.  p.  ^31, 


Some  bitter  o'e 


Byron.  Childa  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  I. 
■Vniere  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave. 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bcstrown. 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave. 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  ii. 
Ere  yet  life's  silver  cord  be  snapp'd  in  twain, 
Ere  broke  the  golden  bowl  that  holds  the  brain, 
Ere  broke  the  pitcher  at  the  fountful  heart. 
Or  life's  wheel  shiver'd,  and  the  soul  depart ; 
Then  shall  the  dust  to  native  earth  he  given, 
The  soul  shall  soar  sublime,  and  wing  its  way  to  heaven. 
Fau-kcs.  The  Picture  of  Old  Age. 
We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain-head,  from  the 
persons  themselves  ;  in  accounts  written  by  eye-witnesses 
of  the  scene,  by  contemporaries  and  companions  of  those 
who  were  so,  not  in  one  book,  but  four,  each  containing 
I  enough  for  the  verification  of  the  religion,  all  agreeing  in 
the  fundamental  parts  of  the  history. 

Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  c.  8. 

FOUR.  ^       Goth.  J'/'itcor,  /f</«r ;    A.  S. 

Foi-RTH.  [Feoioen  Dut.  and  Ger.  T'iVr,- 

Foi-rte'ev.       f  Sw.Fi/ra.     The  iEolians  (says 
Fourte'enth.  )  Junius)  wrote  irfTopo  from  t6t- 
rapa  ;  whence,  he  thinks,  the  Goth.  Fidicor. 

Fonre  kjTiges  heo  maden  tho  in  this  kvndome. 

The  kyng  of  West  sex,  &  of  Kent,  &  of  Northomber  the 

thridde, 
And  the  kyng  of  the  March,  that  was  here  amidde. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  3. 


At  Muttrcll  gates  hopeless  of  all  recure. 

Thine  earl  half  dead,  gave  in  thy  hand  his  will. 
Which  cause  did  thee  this  pining  death  procure  ; 
Ere  snmmets  four-times  seven  thou  couldst  fulfil. 

Surrey.  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Clare. 
Renowned  Spenser  lye  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer,  and  rare  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  roome 
For  Shakspeare  in  your  threefold,  fourfold  tombe. 

F.  Beaumont.  On  William.  Skakapeare. 
Craw.  A  secretary  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
The  second  son  to  the  late  English  Edward, 
Conceal'd,  I  know  not  where,  these  fourteen  years. 
Craves  audience  from  our  master. 

Ford.  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  Act  1.  sc.  3. 
Yet  the  fotirlh  time,  wlien  mustering  all  her  wiles 
With  blandisht  parlies,  feminine  assaults. 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watcht,  and  wearied  out. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
And  Gylford  DudIy/o«r/7i-ior;7e  sonne 

Vnto  Northumberland 
Had  married  her,  and  nothing  seem'd 
The  plot-forme  to  withstand. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.vjii.  c.40. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-risag'dfoure 
Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheeles 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes  ; 
One  spirit  in  them  rul'd  ;  and  every  eye 
Glar'd  lightning.  .l/;//o«.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl. 

And  have  we  not  practis'd  all  methods  to  "ain  you  • 
With  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  to  maintain  you  ■ 
Provided  a  fund  for  building  you  spiltals? 
Y'ou  are  only  to  live  four  years  without  victuals. 

Swift.  On  the  Irish  Bishops. 
They  were  upon  hard  duty  still. 
And  every  night  stood  sentinel. 
To  guard  the  magazine  i'th'  hose 
From  two-Iegg'd  and  iiomfour  legg'd  foes. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 
The  fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  many  written  accounts  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
former  ages  which  have  since  been  lost ;  and  therefore  their 
testimonies  also  areof  considerable  weight,  and  r.re  a  marke 
of  direction  to  us,  not  to  be  slighted  in  the  main  things. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  264. 
Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  the  year  1261.    He  fought 
in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
Pnor  of  the  Republick. 

Byron.  CHlde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  4.  Note  30. 

FOURBE.  Fr.  Fovrhe,  is  a  wile,  guile  or 
deceit,  ( Cotgra\e. )  Dcnham  applies  the  word  to 
Me  deceiver. 


FOX 

Now  the  Lycian  lots  conspire 

With  PhtEbm  :  now  Jove's  envoy  through  the  air 
Brings  dismal  tidings  :  as  if  such  low  care 
Could  reach  their  thoughts,  or  their  repose  disturb! 
Thou  art  a  false  impostor,  and  a/'inrbe. 

Denham.  Passion  of  Dido  for  jEneas. 

FO'UTY.  Vr.Foutu  ,■  un  foutu,  a  scoundrel,  a 
fellow  of  small  account,  (Cotgravo. ) 

Dr.  Jamieson  gives  instances  of  the  usage  of 
this  word  in  Scotch  writers  ;  it  is  still  common  in 
the  north  of  England. 

FCWL,  «.     ^       V)utVog-hd:     Gcr.  Vr.g'l ; 

Fowl,  n.  I   Sw.  Fogel ;    A.  S.  Fug-el :    past 

Fo'wLiNG,  n.   J  part.  o{ F/eog-an,Jiolgan,/ioglan, 

Fo'wLER.        J  volare,  to  fly. 

That  which  flieth  ;  a  bird. 

To  fowl;  to  hunt,  pursue,  destroy, /oic/. 

Bothe  fox  a.aifowel  may  fleo  to  hole  and  crepe. 

Piers  PloHhman,  p.  3D4. 
And  smale  fotiles  maken  melodie, 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  \.  9. 
This  was 
And  all  : 
And  if  it  fall  so  perchance 
As  he,  which  is  a  fuwle  of  praie, 
That  he  a  man  finde  in  his  waye 

He  woU  hym  flea,  if  that  he  male,— Cou'sr.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
Solinus  speketh  of  wonder  kinde, 
And  saith  of foutes  there  is  one, 
Whiche  hath  a  face  of  bloode  and  bone, 
Like  to  man  in  resemblance.  Id.  lb. 

Anceps  properly  a  fouler,  and  ancupium  iifoulynge,  and 
by  a  raetaphore,  it  is  for  all  maner  of  wayes,  to  geat  any 
thynge  by  wiles,  traynea,  or  crafte. 

Udal.  Flowers  of  Laiine  Speaking,  p.  46. 
For  once  I  heard  my  father  say. 
How  he  him  caught  vpon  a  day, 
(Whereof  he  will  be  wroken,) 
Entangled  in  a/ojc/i 


•n-hi( 


fore 


ihads 


And  let  i'he  fnwle  flie  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Display'd  on  the  op'n  firmament  of  Heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
The  fowler's  snares  in  ambush  are  not  lay'd 
T*  intrap  my  steps,  which  oft  have  you  betray'd. 

Draijt.in.  The  Owl. 
You  shall  see  in  the  country  in  harvest  time,   pigeons, 
though  they  destroy  never  so  much  corn,  the  farmer  dare  not 
present  the  fowling-piece  to  them  :  why?  because  they  be- 
long to  the  lord  of  the  manoT.— Webster.  While  Devil,  Act  v. 

But  certainly  it  is  an  ill  argument,  because  sinners  do  not 
see  God  to  conclude  therefore,  that  God  does  not  see  them ; 
like  the  foolish  bird  hiding  his  head  in  a  hole,  thinks  him- 
self secure  from  the  view  of  the  fowler,  because  the  fowler  is 
not  in  his  view.— Soa(A,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  13. 

And  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  such  persons  as  may 
lawfully  hunt,  fish,  or  fowl,  rationc  privilegii,  have,  as  has 
been  said,  only  a  qualified  property  in  these  animals. 

Blackstonc.  Commcniaries,  b.  ii.  c.  27. 

At  Chatsworth,  where  a  like  taste  collected  ornaments  by 
the  most  eminent  living  masters,  are  many  by  Gibbons,  par- 
ticularly in  the  chapel;  in  the  great  antichamber  are  several 
dead  fowl  over  the  chimney,  finely  executed. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  2. 

FOX,  v.  ^  Goih.Fauh:  A.  S.  Fox  ;  Dut. 
Fox,  n.  I  Vos,  vosse,  vosch ,-  Ger.  Fuchs ; 
Fo'.XERY.  I  Serenius  from  Su.  Goth.  Foxa, 
Fo'xisH.  Vdecipere.  And  Wachter  remarks, 
Fo'xLV.  I  that  the  Ger.  Fahen.  is  frequently 
Fo'xJHiP.  I  dole  capere,  and  foxa,  decipere. 
Fo'xY.  )  And  thus,  a  fox,  may  be  so  called 
from  his  slyness  and  cunning. 

"  Fox  was  a  familiar  and  favourite  expression 
for  the  old  English  weapon,  the  broad-sword  of 
Jonson's  days,  as  distinguished  from  the  small 
(foreign)  sword,"  (Gifford,  Note  on  B.  Jonson, 
quoted  below. )  Archdeacon  Nares  (  Gloss,  ad  v. ) 
inclines  to  think  that/o.i-  was  not  a  cant  term, 
but  a  specific  name  for  some  kind  of  blade 
manufactured  in  England ;  perhaps,  with  the 
steel  browned,  which  might  give  occasion  for  the 
name  :  or  it  might  be  named  from  the  inventor. 


An  ende  of  a  f axe's  wrenche. 


R.  Gloucester,  p. 


FOX 

f  And  Jhesus  seyde  to  him,  foxis  han  dennis  and  briddes  6f 
';  the  eyr  han  nesti'; :  but  mannes  sono  hath  uot  where  he 
reste  his  heei.—  Wiclif  Ink.  c.  9. 

j  And  he  seyde  to  hem  ;  go  ye  and  seye  to  that  fox.  [Herod,] 
lo  1  caste  out  fendis  and  I  make  per'tightly  heelthis,  to  day 
and  to  morowe ;  and  the  thridde  day  I  am  endid. 

I  Id.  lb.  c.  13. 

i  And  he  sayde  vnto  them.  Go  ye  and  tell  that  foxe,  heboid 
I  cast  nut  deuels  and  heal  the  people  to  daye  and  to  morow, 

;  and  the  thyrde  day  I  make  an  ende.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

j  They  crieden  out !  harow  and  wala  wa ! 
A  ha  the  fix!  and  after  him  they  ran, 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man. 

Chaucer.   The  Nunnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,388. 
T  haue  more  will  to  ben  at  ease 
And  haue  well  leuer.  soth  to  say 
Before  the  people  patter  and  pray 
And  wry  me  in  my/. x?--!, 

Under  a  cope  of  papelardy. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
By  fortune  came  a  foxe, 

where  grue  a  loftie  vine, 
I  will  no  grapes  (quoth  hee) 

this  yarde  is  none  of  mine. 
The  p'xe  would  none  bicause  that  hee 
Perceiued  the  highnesse  of  the  tree. 

Turberi'ile.  A  Fox  that  wold  Eat.e  no  Grapes. 
So  men  that  foxlie  are, 

and  long  their  lust  to  haue 
But  cannot  come  thereby, 

make  wise  they  would'  not  craue. 
Those  subtle  merchants  will  no  wine, 
Bicause  they  cannot  reach  the  vine. — Id.  lb. 


The  emperour's  mother,  gaue  vnto  eche  of  vs  a  gowne 
made  of  foxe-skinnes,  with  the  furre  on  the  outside,  and  a 
piece  of  purple. — Hackluijt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

Cok.  WTiat  would  you  have,  sister,  of  a  fellow  that  knows 
nothing  but  a  basket  hilt,  and  an  old  fox  in't  ?  j 

B.  Jonson.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Act  ii.  sc.  6.  | 
How  villanous  were  these,  and  how  vnlike? 
Of  noble  stocke  the  most  ignoble  staine. 
Their  woluish  hearts,  their  trayterous  foxhj  braine. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  407 


To  keepe  her  sXeuier  fingers  from  the  sunne. 

Pan  through  the  pastures  often  times  hath  runne 

To  plucke  the  speckled  fox-gloves  from  their  stem. 

And  on  {\\Q?.e  fingers  nesLi\y  placed  them. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

These  people  have  by  their  policy  and  wisedome  not  onely 
retained  their  ancient  freedome  against  both  the  power  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  have  the  knack  also  to  fight  with  gold 
and  other  arts,  and  the  wily  subtilties  of  the  French  and 
English,  and  the  crafty  fox-like  fetches  of  the  Prince  of 
Oi^Dge.— Camden.  Etixabcth,  an.  1587. 
Hast  thou  fo.rship 

To  banish  him  that  strooke  more  blowes  for  Rome 

Then  thou  hast  spoken  words. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Such  a  one  is  carried  about  the  town  with  a  hoord  fastned 
to  his  necke,  all  be-hanged  with  foxc-tayles,  besides  a 
penalty  according  to  his  state  in  money. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  c.  2.  s.  2. 

To  cozen  him  of  all,  were  but  a  cheat 

Well  plac'd  ;  no  man  would  construe  it  a  sinne : 

Let  his  sport  pay  for't,  that  is  all  the  fox-trap. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

"  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox!"  -was  all  the  cry; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh  : 
The  vicar  first  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue, 

Bryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays.  Epistle  1 . 

It  [metaphor]  may  be  founded  on  a  comparison,  first,  of 
the  qualities  of  a  man  with  those  of  a  beast ;  as  when  we 
call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man,  a  fox. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  1. 

That  [style]  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the  Golden 
manner,  when  unskilfully  managed  becomes  what  the  pain- 
ters call  Foxy.— Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Note  on  Dufresnoy. 

FOX,  V.  See  the  noun.  To  deceive,  to  en- 
trap, to  ensnare ;  and  thus,  to  intoxicate,  to  make 
drunk. 


Your  Dutchman  indeed,  when  he  is  foxt,  is  like  a  fox; 
for  when  he's  sunk  in  drink  quite  earth  to  a  man's  thinking, 
'tis  full  exchange  time  with  him,  then  he's  subtlest. 

Beaum.  |-  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  ii.  sc,  1, 
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f  An  apology  equally  excusing  vfith  the  thief's,  that  should 
alledge  that  he  commits  all  his  robberies  on  the  same  horso  ; 
and  the  drunkard  that  should  offer  to  .iustifvhis  beastliness, 
by  affirming  that  he  never  foxes  himself  hut  with  one  sort  of 
wine,  or  in  such  a  peculiar  unaltered  bowl. 

j  Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ri.  p.  9 

!       FOY.     Fr.  Foij,  faith. 

Next  them  did  Gurgunt,  great  Bellinus  sonne. 
In  rule  succeed,  and  eke  in  father's  praise ; 

He  Easterland  subdewd.  and  Denmarke  wnnne. 
And  on  them  both  did  fm/  and  tribute  raise. 
The  which  was  due  in  his  dead  father's  dayes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

FRACT,  u.  ^  Fr.Fraction :  La.t. Fractio, 
Fra'ction.  from    Frangcre,  fractum,    to 

Fra'ctional.  break  .   which,  Vossius  says, 

Fra'ctious.  may  either  be  from  the  Heb. 

Fra'cture,  v.  I  Frng,  rump're,  frangere ;  or 
Fra'cture,  n.  f  from  the  Gr.  'Priy-w.  or  Dor. 
Fra'oile.  'Pa-y-u.    with  /  prefixed  ; — 

Fragi'litt.  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 

Fra'gment.  clear  enough. 

Fra'gmentart.   j        A  breach   or   rupture  ;  a 

breaking  of  an  integer  or  entire  whole  into  parts  ; 

a  separation,  a  discontinuity. 

Fragile, — that  can  or  may  be  broken  ;  easy  to 

be  broken  ;  brittle  ;  and  therefore,  weak. 

Fractious,    as   a  fractious   temper, — a   temper 

easily  disturbed  or  broken ;    fretful,  peevish  :    a 

word  common  in  speech. 

But  understad  well,  that  these  degrees  of  signes,  ben 
euerich  of  nem  considered  of  Ix.  minutes,  and  euery  minute 
of  Ix.  secondes.  and  so  forth  into  smal  fractions  infinite,  as 
saieth  Alcabucius. — Chaucer.  Of  the  Astrotahie. 

Suche  is  the  blyndnes  of  our  fraile  and  fragile  nature, 
ever  giuen  to  concupiscence,  and  mundain  delectacion. 

Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  23. 

The  Spirite  wayteth,  and  watcheth  on  the  will  of  God,  and 

euer  hath  her  owne  fragiliiie  and  weakeness  before  her  eyes. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  81. 

Also  at  that  tyme  idolatry  was  nat  clerely  extinct,  hut 
diuers  fragmeiites  therof  remayned  in  euery  region. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  19. 

And  yet  is  faithe  alone  good  to  bee  kepte,  yea  and  the 
very  peeces  and  fragmentes  of  the  faythe  also,  for  they  be 
meanes  by  whiche  a  manne  may  more  easely  come  to  the 
remanaunt  that  he  bath  loste  or  lacketh. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  712. 


I  must  serue  my  turni 

Out  of  mine  own,  his  dales  and  ti 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fractcd  ( 
Haue  smit  my  credit. — Id.  Timo; 


ites 

of  Athens,  Actii.sc.  I. 


James  was  our  earthly  sunne,  who  call'd  to  heau'n, 
Leaues  you  his  heire,  to  make  a.\\  fractions  eu'n. 

Beaumont.  At  the  end  of  his  Majesty's  First  Tcere, 

Ergo,  there  was  bread,  forsomuch  as  neither  the  accidences 
of  bread  wtout  bread  can  be  broke,  neither  can  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  be  subiect  to  any  fraclir,  or  breaking  vp  by  y' 
Scripture,  which  saith ;  And  ye  shall  break  no  bone  of  him, 
kc.—Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  1050.  Allegat.  against  the  Six  Articles. 

Likewise  if  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  a  cerot  made 
with  the  seed  of  rue  and  wax  together,  is  able  to  souder  tho 
fracture.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  13. 

AVhen  subtile  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too  fine, 
'Tis  weak  and  fragile,  like  Arachne's  line. 

Denham.  The  Progress  of  Learning. 

To  whom  our  Saviour  answer'd  thus  unmov'd  : 
Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm. 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought. 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  lit 

Of  bodies  some  are  fragile ;  and  some  are  tough,  and  not 
fragile;  and  in  the  breaking,  some  fragile  bodies  break  out 
where  the  force  is  ;  some  shatter  and  "flie  in  many  pieces. 
Of  fragility  the  cause  is  an  impotency  toTie  extended:  and 
therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal. 

Bacon.  Natural!  Historic,  s.  841. 

The  tribunes  also  seeing  that  was  the  way,  and  all  enclin- 
ing  and  growing  to  petition,  followed  after,  and  did  the 
semblable ,  earnestly  beseechiirg  the  dictatour  to  forgive  this 
humane  fragiliiie,  and  youthful  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius,  sayinf, 
th-it  he  had  sufiered  chastisement  ynongh. 

Holland.  Livitf,  p.  S07. 
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She,  she  is  gone  :  she's  gone  :  -w-hen  thouknowst  this, 
"Wb-dt  fraijinenliri/  ruhbish  this  world  is 
Thou  know'st,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thouffht ; 
He  honours  it  too  much  that  thinks  it  naught. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul.  Second  Anniversary. 

To  which  letters  I  have  added  a  third,  written  hy  John 
Bale. late  Bishopof  Ossory,  whowas  now  lately  removed  fvom 
Frankfort  to  Basil,  with  many  others,  upon  the  disserwions 
there ;  by  whose  letter  it  appears  these  f ructions  were  also 
got  into  this  church  of  Basil ;  the  disaffected  at  Frankfort 
bringing  hither  with  them  their  dislike  to  the  English 
liturgy.— 5/r(/pe.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  3.ix.  1555. 

The  distributing  the  bread  to  the  company,  after  the  bene- 
diction aj\i  fraclinn,  was  customary  among  the  Jews  :  and 
here  likewise  our  Lord  was  pie  ised  to  adopt  the  like  cere- 
mony.—Water  land.   W,>rhs,  vol.  vii.  p.  51. 

On  the  Wind  shelve. 

And  pointed  rock  that  marks  th'  indented  shore. 
Relentless  dash'd,  where  loud  the  northern  main 
Howls  through  the  fractur'd  Caledonian  isles. 

Thomson.  Britannia. 

My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  them  flaming,  headlong  to  the  ground: 
Their  coursers  crush'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  He, 
Their  car  in  fragments  acatter'd  o'er  the  sky. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

I  know  we  often  proceed  to  fractions  supposed  to  express 
less  than  unit,  but  in  this  notion  we  impose  upon  ourselves 
by  shifting  our  ideas  and  considering  that  as  a  multitude 
which  before  we  considered  as  one ;  therefore  we  cannot 
make  a.  fraction  without  multiplying  first  before  we  divide. 
Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  [Mr.  Canning,]  asserts  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and 
has  amused  the  house  with  an  account  of  fractional  sums 
of  8s.  6rf.,  14j.,  and  2s.,  and  then  turns  short  upon  us.  and 
asks  how  it  is  possible  to  pay  all  these  trifling  claims  by 
drafts  ujson  the  Bank. 

Fox.  Speech.  Proceedings  respecting  Lord  Melville. 

A  pile  stupendous,  once  of  fair  renown, 
This  mould'ring  mass  of  shapeless  ruin  rose, 

"Where  nodding  heights  ot fractur'd  columns  frown, 
And  birds  obscene  in  ivy-bow'rs  repose. 

Langhorne.  Written  among  the  Ruins  of  Ponlefract  Castle. 

The  giddy  carelessness  of  a  nurse  may  bring  on  maims, 
fractures,  or  diseases,  which  can  never  be  cured. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  c.  25. 

Secure,  thy  steps  the  fragile  board  could  press, 
Nor  feel  the  least  alarm  where  I  had  sunk. 

Blacklock.  A  Soliloquy. 


An  air  of  robustness  and  strength  is  very  prejudicial  to 
beauty.  An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility, 
is  almost  essential  to  it. 

Burhe.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.iii.  s.  16. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  prodigies  of  the  Jewish  history 
had  been  found  only  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  or  Bero* 
sus,  we  should  have  paid  no  regard  to  them  :  and  I  am 
willing  to  admit  this.— Pa^ey.  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

FR.VGOR.      Lat.  homfrangere,  to  break. 

.A.  breach;  a  rupture;  a  crash.  This  word 
occurs  in  Herbert's  Travels,  for  fragrmice :  he 
talks  of  t'-M  fiagour  of  gardens,  the  fragor  of  musk. 

Scarce  sounds  so  far    ' 

The  direful  fragor,  when  some  southern  blast 
Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep  fang'd,  aud  ancient  tenants  of  the  rock. 

Watts.  The  celebrated  I'ictory  of  the  Poles. 

FRA'GRANT.  ^        \t.  Fragrante  ;    Lo.i.  Fra- 

Fr.Vgu.\nce.         I  grans,  from  the  ancient/rago, 

Fra'grancy.         liov  frango;     Vossius,     ^vho 

Fr.Vorantly.     J  adds  from  Servius  on  1.  jEn. 

Quoties  incendium  sigmfiv?atur,  quod  flatu  alitur, 

per  L  flngrat  dicimus  ;    quoties  odor,   qui  fracld 

specie  major  est,  per  i?  dicimus /rajra<.  Fragrant, 

then,  is — 

Breathing  forth,  issuing  forth,  throwing  out,  a 
scent  or  odour;  sweet  to  the  sense  of  smelling; 
an  agreeable  perfume,  odoriferous. 

Alas  (quod  she)  behold  eche  pleasaunt  greene. 

Will  now  renew  his  sommer's  liuerj'. 
The  fragrant  flowers,  which  haue  not  long  been  seene, 

Will  flourish  now  (ere  long)  in  brauery. 

Gascoigne.  A  Louing  Lady  Wounded,  8;c. 

And  secodly  ought  we  heartily  to  wish,  that  m  the  fra- 
jirant  odor  of  thy  swete  sauoures,  O  God,  and  in  the  most 
pleasant  breathe  of  thy  Holy  Spirite.  we  may  most  ioyfuUye 
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Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial /r^r^r^nr?  fiU'd 
All  Heav'n,  and  in  the  blessed  Spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  ditTus'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  iii. 

When  I  rec.ill  to  mind  at  last,  how  the  bright  and  blissful 
Reformation  (by  divine  power)  strook  through  the  black  and 
settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian  tyranny,  me- 
thinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into 
the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears  ;  and  the  sweet  odour 
of  the  returning  Gospel  imbath  his  soul  with  the  fragrancy 
of  Heaven.— /d.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

He  is,  if  they  can  find  him.  faire. 

And  fresh  ami  fragrant  too. 
As  summer's  sky.  or  purged  ayre, 

And  looks  as  lillies  doe. 


I'hat  i 


ithis 


r  blow 


B.  Jonson.  A  Nymph's  Passio 
The  train  prepare  a  cruise  of  curious  mold, 
A  cruise  ot  fragrance,  formed  of  burnish'd  gold  ; 
Odour  divine  !  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbs. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v 
Not  lovelier  seem'd  Narcissus  to  the  eye  ; 
*r^_  -yjjgjj  ^  flower,  could  boast  more  fragrancif. 


Garth.  Clar 


ithet 


,  when,  on  that  wither'd  thorn. 
The  blooming  rose  vied  with  the  blushing  morn  ; 
V/ith  fragrant  wreaths  I  thence  have  deck'd  my  head. 
And  see  how  leafless  now,  and  how  decay'd. 

Congreve.  Ovid.  Art  of  Love,  b.  i 


■Willie,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly. 
Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling.— Gray.  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

■ There  heavenly  dews 

Nightly  descending  shall  empearl  the  grass 

And  verdant  herbage,  drops  of  fragrancy 

Sit  trembling  on  the  spires. —  Watts.  The  Bright  Vision. 


runne  after  thee.— 5/r  T,  More.   Workcs,  p. 


Lay  me,  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living  carpet  nature  spreads  ; 
Where  the  gxeen  bower,  with  roses  crown'd. 

In  showers  iH  fragrant  foliage  sheds. 

5.  Johnson.  Midsummer. 

FRAIL,  adj.  '\  Corrupted  from  fragile,  (qv.) 
Fra'ilness.  V  Fr.  Fraile,  fragite  ;  It.  Frale, 
Fra'ilty.        )  fragile ,-   Sp.  Fragil ;  Lat.  Fra- 

gilis,  that  can  or  may  be  broken  ;  easily  broken, 

and  therefore,  weak. 

Easily   broken  ;    brittle ;    easily   overcome   or 

persuaded ;  weak  or  infirm,  unsteady  or  unstable. 

For  fraith  [fraught]  with  such  fraillye  is  worldly  pro- 
sperity. 
That  suddenly  it  slideth,  chaunging  as  the  moone. 

R.Gloucester.  The  Foundation  of  the  Abbey,  p.5?9. 

Hit  is  bote  frelete  of  flesch.  ge  fynden  well  in  bokes 
And  a  cours  of  kynde.  werof  we  comen  alle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  41. 
AiTection  of  flesh  is  sin  truly. 
But  verray  loue  is  vertue  as  I  fele, 
For  verray  loue  may  not  thy  freill  desire  ackele. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

And  of  these  thinges  certes  euerich  of  hem  is  declared 
and  shewed  by  other,  for  as  good  and  yuell  ben  two  con- 
traries, if  so  be  that  good  be  stedfast,  tha  sheweth  the  fee- 
blesse  all  openly.  And  if  thou  knowe  clerely  the  frcelnesse 
of  yuell,  the  ste'dfastnesse  of  good  is  knowen. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 
Other  for  ye  han  kept  your  honestee. 
Or  elles  for  ye  han  fallen  in  frecltee. 

Chaucer.  The  Doctoures  Tale,  v.  12,012. 

And  because  the  toes  were  parte  yerne  ad  parte  bakt 
erthe,  this  empyre  shalbe  partely  stronge  and  partely //a^/Ze 
and  weak.— /o/^e.  Exposicion  of  Baniel,  c.  2. 

And  where  I  had  my  thought  and  minde  araced 
From  e?c!ih\y  frailnesse,  and  from  vaine  pleasure. 
Me  from  my  rest  he  toke  and  set  in  errour. 

Wyat.  Complaint  vpoji  Loue. 

The  same  niglite  that  his  mother  Olympias  conceiued, 
she  dreamed  she  had  to  doe  with  a  great  dragon,  neither 
was  she  deceiued  of  God  in  her  dreame,  for  out  of  all  dout, 
she  bare  in  her  wombe  a  piece  of  work  exceeding  the  frail- 
nesse  of  mannes  nature.— Go/dynj.  Justine,  fol.  66. 

■ My  weaker  yeares 

Captiu'd  to  Fortune  3.nA  fraile  worldly  feares. 
Fly  to  your  faith  for  succour  and  sure  ayde  : 
Let  me  not  die  in  languor  and  long  teares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

And.  sooth  to  say.  it  is  foole-hardie  thing, 

Rashly  to  wyten  creatures  so  diuine; 
For  Demigods  they  be.  and  first  did  spring 

From  heauen,  though  graft  in  frailnesse  feminine. 

Id.  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe. 

bit 


Therefore,  where  I  see 

Much  in  the  poem  shine.  I  will  not  be 
Offended  with  few  spots,  which  negligence 
Hath  shed,  or  humane  frailti/  not'kept  thence. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Of  the  Arte  of  Pociri?. 

IIow  much  more  is  it  necessary  that  God.  who  has  th» 
tenderest  concern  for  all  his  creatures,  and  who  is  infinitely 
far  from  being  subject  to  such  passions  and  variableness  as 
frail  men  are,  should  desire  to  be  imitated  by  his  creatures, 
in  those  perfections,  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  own 
unchangeable  happiness ! — Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  25. 

Hadst  thou  not  lov'd,  or.  loving,  sav'd  the  shame. 

This  little  comfort  had  reliev'd  my  mind, 
'Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind. 

Drgden.  Sigismonda  Sr  Guiscardo. 


No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  fraittirs  from  their  dread  abode. 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose 

The  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  God. 

Gray.  Elegy.  The  Epitaph. 

FRAIL.  A  Jrnil  for  figs  or  raisins,  a.  fragilitatc. 
Fr.  Petit  panier  d'osier,  ( Minshew. )  But  Skinner 
truly  observes,  that  frailti/  or  brittleness  is  not  at 
all  a  characteristic  of  oisers,  and  prefers  the  It. 
Fragli,  an  enfolding  or  interweaving  of  bows, 
from  the  Lat.  Flagella,  (see  Flagellate,)  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  vine .  the  shoots  of  the  vine. 
The  old  Fr.  Frai/el,  fraiaus,  is  said  by  Roquefort 
to  be  a  basket  of  rushes.  See  Nares ;  and  Moore's 
Suffolk  Words. 

They  left  two  hundred  pipes  of  floure  and  bisket  bread. 
Create  gunnes  fourteene,  three  hundred  pipes  of  wine. 
Two  hundred /rai/es  of  figs  and  raisons  fine. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  482. 

^Vhat  would  you  five  now  for  her  ?  some  five  frail 
Of  rotten  figs,  good  godson,  would  you  not,  sir. 
Beaum.  %■  Fletcli.  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  v.  sc.  1 

Per.  Sir,  best 
Convey  yourself  into  a  sugar  chest; 
Or,  if  you  could  lie  round  3.  frail  were  rare, 
And  I  could  send  you  abroad. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Out  of  these  troughs  they  take  the  pulp,  and  put  it  into 
frails,  and  spread  it  in  them  equally. 

Locke.  Obser.  oa  Olivet 

FRAI'SCHEUR.  A  word  (says  Skinner) 
which  I  have  met  with  only  in  the  English  Dic- 
tionary;  from  the  Fr.  Fraischeur ;  moderate  cool- 
ness.     It  is  used  by  Dryden. 

"  Fr.  Fraischeur,  —  coolness;  freshness;  new- 
ness; lustiness,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair. 
To  taste  the  fraischeur  of  the  purer  air. 

Dryden.  To  his  Sacred  Majesty. 

FRA'KNES.     See  Freckle. 

FRAME,  V.  ^        A.  S.  Fremman,  facere,  faces- 
Frame,  rt.        \sere.  formare,  efticere,  to  make, 
Fr.Vmer.        J  to  frame,   to  effect,    (Somjic-r.) 
See  to  Form. 

Of  whom  dame  Nature  thought 

such  beautie  to  bestowe. 
As  she  had  never  framde  before 

as  proufe  did  playnely  showe. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer  to  Cupid,  for  Mercii. 

Their  ensign  bearer  is  so  stoute 

ecleaped  Hope  by  name. 
As  if  they  follow  his  aduise 

eche  thing  shall  be  in  frame. 

Id.  That  Loners  ought  to  shunne,  4"f. 


Udal.  Flowers  cf  Lrtine  Speaking,  fol.  84. 

By  their  aduise.  and  her  own  wicked  wit. 
She  there  deuiz  d  a  wondrous  worke  \n  frame. 

Whose  like  on  earth  was  never  framed  yit. 
That  euen  Nature  selfe  enuide  the  saine, 
And  grudg'd  to  see  the  counterfet  should  shame 

The  thing  itself.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Mar.  As  lightly  burdened  with  the  weight  of  crimes, 
As  spotless  infants,  or  poor  harmless  lambs. 
Thus  I  ascend  my  heaven,  this  first  step  lower 
Mounts  to  this  next,  and  thus  hath  brought 
My  hoiys  frame  into  its  highest  throne. 

Machin.   The  Dumb  Knight,  Act  iii.  sc.  ]. 
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He  gauerncd  AfricVas  Proconsul  twoyeeres ;  being  elected 
without  lots  drawing,  for  to  settle  and  bring  into  orde.r  that 
prouince  farre  out  ol frame,  and  disquieted  as  wel  witb  the 


Tlie  father  perfected  all  things,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
second  minde,  which  all  mankind  calleth  the  first ;  He  re- 
maineth  in  the  paternall  profundity.  It  is  the  mind  which 
is  frainer  of  the  tiery  world.— Purc/ioj.  Pilgrlmas/e,  b.  iv.  c.C. 

How  godly,  and  how  to  be  wisht  were  such  an  obedient 
unanimity  as  this !  what  a  iine  conformity  would  it  starch 
us  all  into !  doubtless  a  staunch  and  solid  piece  of  Jiamc- 
work,  as  any  January  could  freeze  together. 

Milton.  0/  Unlicem'd  Printing. 

But  let  us  consider  the  secret  reasons  which  Virgil  had 
for  thus  framing  tins  noble  episode,  wherein  the  whole  pas- 
sion of  love  is  more  exactly  described  than  in  any  other  poet. 
Dnjilen.  Dedication  lo  the  ylCiU'i:!. 

But  yield  an  ampler  scene  to  Bounty's  eye, 
An  ampler  range  to  Mercy's  ear  expand : 
And,  midst  admiriiit!  nations,  set  on  high 
Virtue's  fair  model,  framed  by  Wisdom's  hand. 

Beattie.  Judgmsiil  nf  Paris,  j 
Almighty  /rfl  piier  of  the  skies  ! 
O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise, 
Like  incense  in  thy  sight, 

Chalterton.  A  Bginn  for  Christmas  Day. 

Vertue  mentions  having  seen  a  fine  miniature  of  Henry 
VII!.,  and  his  three  children,  but  does  not  say  where  ;  it 
had  a  glass  over  it,  and  3.  frame  curiously  carved. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.4. 

Cooper  the  print-seller  told  him  that  he  had  often  heard 
Norrice,  frame-maker  to  the  Court,  and  who  saved  several 
of  the  pictures,  aver,  that  he  was  in  the  room  where  the 
bu't  [of  King  Charles  by  Bernini]  used  to  stand  over  a  corner 
chimney,  and  that  it  was  taken  away  before  that  chamber 
waa  destroyed.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  Sti.  Note. 

FRA'MPOLD.  Ray  says,  fi-ampald  or  fram- 
jmrd;  fretful,  peevish,  gross,  froward  ;  Asfroivard 
comes  from  from,  so  may  framjiaitl.  See  the  Note 
on  th?  passage  quoted  below  from  Shakespeare, 
.iiid  Nares  in  v.     Also  Fiivmp. 

For  this  flower  of  age  having  no  forecast  of  thrift,  but  alto- 
gether upon  spendhig,  and  given  to  delights  and  pleasures  ; 
winseth  and  flingeth  out  like  a  skittish  and  frampold  horse, 
in  such  sort  that  he  had  need  of  a  sliarpe  bit  and  short  curb. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  12. 

Most  of  their  horses  for  to  serve  their  turns  bee  guelded, 
least  upon  the  sight  of  mares  they  should  be  disquieted  and 
flung  out  of  order,  or  bestowed  behind  in  place  of  supply, 
growing  therewiili/)ff/n/)oM,  bewray  by  their  thicke  neighing 
those  that  ride  upju  theTn.—lIullaud-  Ammianus,  p.  94. 

Alas,  the  sweet  woman  leades  an  ill  life  with  him :  he's  a 
very  jealousie-man  ;  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with 
him,  (good  heart.) 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


Id.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii. 


FRA'NCHISE,  f.  "V       VwFranchir ;  It.Fran- 

Fra'nchise,  n.  \care.      Spelman   says, — 

Fra'nchise,  adj.        f  Franci,  quasi /cranei,  i.e. 

Fra'nciiisement.      J  fcroces.    Junius, — Franc, 

a  Uberrima  gente  Francorum.     Skinner, — Franci, 

unde,  ut  aiunt,  ortum  est  Francorum  et  Francice 

iiomcn  ob  libcrtatem  olira   gentis  insignem.      See 

Disfranchise,  and  Enfranchise. 

'To  free,  to  set  at  liberty ;  to  give  freedom  to,  to 
endovv  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  a  free 
citizen,  town,  or  state  ;  to  endenizen. 

Franchise,  in  Chaucer,  is,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in- 
terprets it,)  frankness,  generosity. 

We  mote,  he  sayde,  be  hardy,  &  stalworthe,  &  wyse. 
Get  we  wol  habbe  oure  lyf,  and  holde  our  franchise. 

R.Brunne,  p.  155. 

Hit  ys  nogt  semly  forsoth.  in  cyte  ne  in  borwton 
That  usurers  oth  regratours.  for  eny  kynne  geftes 
'Be  fraunchised  for  a  free  man.  and  haue  fals  name. 


Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
Id  woman  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avise. 

Chancer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9SG1. 

Fro  his  lust  yet  were  him  lever  abide, 
Then  do  so  high  a  cherlish  wretchednesse 
Ageins  fraunchise,  and  alls  gentillesse. 

Id.  The  FTaukeleiae,Tule,\.n,n%. 
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And  for  to  speke  It  otherwise, 

What  man  that  lasseth  the  francliiie. 

And  taketh  of  holy  chirch  his  praie, 

I  not  what  bedes  he  shal  praie.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  to  the  sonnes  of  Aaron  they  gaue  the  franchyacd 
cytyes  Hebron  and  Lobnah,  wyth  their  suburbes. 

Bible,  1551.  1  Cron.  c.  6. 

And  by  the  counsavU  of  Neotus  or  Notus  he  [Alphred] 
ordeyned  the  firste  gramer  scole  at  Oxenford,  and  other  free 
scoles,  and  fraunchaysed  that  towne  with  many  great  liber- 
ties.— Fabyan.  Cronycle,  pt.  vi.  c.  171. 

We  had  rather  ye  sholde  take  all  that  we  haue,  to  ayde 
and  to  mayntcyne  vs  and  our  fraunches,  the  the  Castellyaus 
sholde  be  maysters  ouer  vs. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  11.  c.  44. 

Yet  he  was  fayne  to  departe  and  to  go  to  Trecte,   a 
fravnches  towne  for  all  manor  of  people,  payeng  for  that 
they  take  — Jrf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  c.  160. 
Banri-  So  I  lose  none. 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  hut  still  keepe 

IMy  bosome  franchis'd,  and  allegeance  cleare, 

I  shall  be  counsail'd.^5Aa/«5/jertrf.  Macbeth,  Actii.  sc.  I. 

And  as  they  encountred  any,  all  their  song  was  this,  to 
exhort  and  encourage  the  commons  to  recover  their  fran- 
chises, and  to  create  Tribunes  of  the  comunaltie. 

HoUand.  Licirs,  p.  121. 
That  fate,  which  did  thv  francliisement  inforcc, 

And  from  the  depth  of  danger  set  thee  free. 
Still  regular  and  constant  in  that  course. 
Made  me  the  strait  and  even  path  to  thee. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 
His  gracious  edict  the  same /raBcA/si?  yields 
To  all  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  flelds. 
And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  steeples  builds. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
But  though  they  were  not  able  to  exclude  him  [John] 
from  the  succession,  they  had  strength  enough  to  oblige  him 
to  a  solemn  promise  of  restoring  those  liberties  and  fran- 
chises, which  they  had  always  claimed,  without  having  ever 
enjoyed,  or  even  perfectly  understood. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  uf  English  History,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

FRA'NGIBLE.  \      Fr.  Frangible;  Lat.  Fran- 
Frangihi'ltty.     i  gere,   to  break.      See   Fra- 

GILE. 

That  can  or  may  be  broken. 


He  allows  the  frangibility  ai  charters,  when  absolute  oc- 
casion requires  it,  and  admits  that  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
pany should  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  proper  plan  for 
the  future  government  of  India,  if  a  proper  plan  can  be 
achieved  upon  no  other  terms. 

Fo.v.  Speech.  East  India  Bills,  1  Dec.  17S3. 

FRA'NION.  Mr.  Todd,  Spenser,  vol.  iii.  p. 
283,  quotes  from  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  "  He's 
a  frank /"/-(Hiion,  a  merry  companion,"  &c.  .\nd  it 
may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Fi-eon,  a  friend. 

But, 

My  fravion.  I  tell  you  this  one  thing. 
If  you  disclose  this,  I  wyll  devise  such  a  way. 
That  whilst  thou  livest  thou  shalt  remember  this  day. 

Edwards.  Damon  S,-  Pithias. 
First,  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sanslpy, 

Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion, 

Whn  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy  ; 

Misrht  not  be  found  a  franker /rawioB 

Of  her  lewd  parts  to  make  companion. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


FRANK.  Nummus  Francicus:  a  Frank,  or 
French  coin. 

Dan  John,  I  say,  lene  me  this  hundred  frankes : 

Parde  I  wol  not  faille  you  my  thankes. 

If  that  you  list  to  do  that  I  you  pray. 

Chancer.  The  Shipmannes  Talc,  v.  13,11". 

But  in  London,  and  in  the  diocese  was  gathered  a  tiine  of 
gold,  and  in  the  whole  realme  of  England  was  gathered 
XXV.  c.  m.  frankes,  which  makes  in  English  money  cclxxvii. 
m.  vii.  c.  Ixxvii.  p. — Barnes.   Workes,  p.  193. 

FRANK,  V.     '\       See  Franchise.     7\\Franc. 
Frank,  n.  I  Cotgrave  thus  fully  explains 

Frank,  adj.       V  the  usages  of  the  adj.  Franc, 
Fra'nki.y.  f  m.  franche,  f.  ;  "frank,  free, 

Fra'nkness.     J  at  Irberty ;    subje'ct   unto   no 

man  ;  exempt  from  subsidies,  duties,  or  services  ; 

a\so,  frank,  liberal,  bountiful,  courteous,  gracious; 

also,'valiant,  hardy,  bold,  courageous ;  also,  plain, 

round,  open-hearted;  sincere,  honest." 

To  frank;  to  free,  (sc.)  letters  or  other  things 

from  paj-ment  of  postage  or  other  charge. 

A  frank  ;  a  letter,  &c.  so  freed.      See   Frank, 
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t  Thh  is  that  Johti,  •whom  Malachias  vnder  Kelists  nama 
(wliome  he  folowed  in  austeritie  and  hardenesse  of  lyuyng, 
and  apparell,  whome  he  folowed  also  in  franke  reprouyng  ot 
kinges)  prophecied  before,  should  come  before  that  Christe 

I  dyd  come. — Udal.  Matthew,  c.  11. 

I  He  bounde  Kinge  Henry  the  Seconde  of  Englande  (excus- 
ing himselfe  of  the  death  of  Thomas)  y>  his  subiectes  should 
franklye  &  freely  appeale  fro  him  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  101. 

And  yt  all  men  of  warre  should  franckly  departe  out  of 
the  citie,  and  none  ther  to  remayne,  but  artificers  and  mei- 
chawntiis.— Hall.  Henry  VII.  an.  5. 

But  after  the  death  of  Clytus,  all  the  libertie  and  frank- 
ness of  speache  being  taken  away,  theye  seemed  to  agree 
with  their  countenaunces,  as  with  the  most  apt  instrument 
to  declare  the  consent  of  the  minde. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  221. 

Aye  franke  shepheard,  how  been  thy  verses  meint 
With  dolefuU  pleasance.  so  as  I  ne  wotte, 
"Wliether  rejoyce  or  weepe  for  great  constraint  ? 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  December. 

The  forest  is  the  most  noble  of  all,  for  it  is  a  franchise  of 
so  princely  a  tenure,  that  according  to  our  laws  none  but  the 
King  can  have  a  forest ;  if  he  chance  to  pass  one  over  to  a 
subject,  'tis  no  more  forest,  but  frank-chase. 

Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  IG. 

And  sweet  Loue  gentle  tits  amongst  them  throwes, 
Without  fel  rancour,  or  foul  iealousie  ; 

Frankly  each  paramour  his  leman  knows. 
Each  bird  his  mate,  ne  any  does  enuie 
Their  goodly  mcriment,  and  gay  fclicitie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qncene,  b.  iii.  c.  fi. 

When  he  was  fully  determined  to  chastise  the  Mamertines 
sharply  and  to  proceed  against  them  in  all  rigor,  for  thai 
they  had  rebelled,  the  said  Stheuon  stept  unto  him,  and  thus 
frankly  sfiike.—IIolland.  Plutarch,  p.  304.  ^ 

One  of  the  principall  and  cliiefe  citizens,  named  Polyneus, 
made  an  oration  unto  them  all,  witb  franknesse  of  speach  - 
enough,  tending  unto  libertie,  and  yet  seasoned  with  mo- 
destie  and  moderation,  in  this  wise. — Id.  Livivs.  p.  523. 

Have  not  your  frank  and  dutiful  expressions,  that  cheer- 
fulness and  vivacity  in  your  looks,  rendered  it  much  more 
acceptible,  much  more  \iLiuab\e.— Parliamentary  History. 
Ch.  II.  an.  16G0.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  Speech. 

Gazettes  seat  gratis,  down  &n(ifrank'd. 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  tliank'd 

Pope.  Imitations  of  English  Poets,  Dr.  Sicift. 

Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  ally'd, 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride. 

Id.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  2. 

Hence  if  we  examine  the  history" of  mankind,  we  shall  see, 
that  the  founders  of  empires  and  false  religions,  wiiich  the 
artists  contrived  should  support  one  another,  were  fran/t 
enthusiasts  :  But,  at  the  same  time,  suihcient  masters  of 
themselves,  to  turn,  with  proper  address,  that  spirit  which 
they  had  catclied  and  communicated,  to  the  advancement  of 
their  proper  schemes. —  Warburton.   Wor ks,  vq\.  \x.  Ser.  6. 

Cicero  frankly  used  the  liberty,  which  this  consul's  beha- 
viour allow'd  him,  of  delivering  his  sentiments  without  any 
reserve  ;  giving  Piso  himself  no  quarter,  but  exposing  every 
thing  that  he  did  and  said  in  favor  of  Clodius. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  s.  5. 

He  [Veirio]  was  expensive,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and 
often  pressed  the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom  which  his 
rai(jesty's  own  frankness  indulged. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1. 

Its  original  [sc.  the  Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Frank-pledge] 
was  to  view  the  frank-pledges,  that  is,  the  freemen  within 
the  liberty  ;  who,  (we  may  remember)  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Great  Alfred,  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  each  other.— S/ocij/ojie.  Com.  b.  iv.  c.  19. 


FRANK,  r.  ^  " 
Frank,  arf/'.  V  to  ft 
Fra'nkly.      j  grav 


Fr.  Franc ;  a  frank  or  stye, 
feed  and  fatten  hogs  in,"  ( Cot- 
grave. )  A  frank  or  franch,  a 
place  where  animals  axe  freely  fed,  liberaliter  sagi- 
nantur.  To  frank  fowl,  to  stuff  or  cram  fowl  \ . 
from  the  noun,  frank,  free,  q.  d.  birds  freely  fed, 
(Skinner.)  Perhaps  the  Eng.  Rank,  (adj.)  Hifiy 
be  the  origin.     See  F. 

And  when  they  were  ones  franke  and  fatte,  they  stoie  pp 
together  proudelye  agaynst  the  Lotde  and  bis  worde. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  1. 


So  that  the  commons  doe  feed  and  franke  up,  even  for  the 
shambles  and  butcher's  knife,  the  fauters  and  maintainers  of 
their  wcale  and  libertie.- a'o/Zawd.  Livivs,  p.  228. 

After  (I  say)  they  had  been  hardened  and  made  more  fell 
by  so  many  travailes  and  dangerous  adventures,  they  were 
received  in  the  end  within  such  a  land  as,  through  the 
aboundance  of  all  good  things,  might  feed  and  franke  them 
up.— W.  lb.  f.  093. 
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Pwiue  will  be  well  fat  and  well  larded  in  sixtie  dales ;  and 
the  rather,  if  before  you  begin  to  franke  them  up,  they  be 
tept  altogether  from  meat  three  daies. 

Holland.  Ptinic,  b.  viii.  c.  51. 

It  seemeth  to  fate  his  juice  from  wood  putrified  ;  which 
sheweth,  by  the  way,  that  wood  putrified  yieldeth  a  frank 
moisture.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  551. 

These  guests  of  his  fared  so  highly,  that  a  man  would  have 
said  they  had  beene  franke-fed. 

Holland.  Pliiiie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  10. 

Whereas  tliey  that  be  kept  up  and  crammed  in  coupes, 
cages,  mCTes.  and  bartons,  or  otherwise  fratik-fed  and 
fatted,  are  in  greater  danger  to  fall  into  diseases. 

Id.  Pluiarcli,  p.  574. 


FRA'NKINCENSE.  Minshew  says,  Franke 
incense,  free  incense  .■ — to  the  same  purport, 
Skinner  and  Junius : — Incense  freely  and  liberally 
oifered. 

Bagistines  strowed  all  the  wayes  where  he  should  passe 
with  flowers  &  garlands,  and  set  aulters  of  siluer  on  both 
sides  with  frTikensence  burning  vpon  the  same,  and  all  other 
kind  of  sweet  odours. — Brcnde.  Quinlus  Cur  tins,  fol.  103. 

The  tree  which  beareth  fravkincence,  hath  a  trunk  or  body 
writhen  about,  and  puttetli  forth  boughs  and  branches,  like 
for  all  the  world  to  the  maple  of  Poiitus. 

Holland.  PUnle,  b.  xii.  c.  14. 
All  sorts  of  trees  their  sev'ral  countries  know, 
Black  Ebon  only  will  in  India  grow  ; 
And  odVous/ran/rfnce/ise  on  the  Sabsean  bough. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgie  2. 
For  Edgar  ranks  him  first  in  his  high  favour. 
Loads  him  with  honours,  which  the  Earl  receives. 
As  does  the  golden  censer  frankincense. 
Only  to  spread  a  sacred  gale  of  blessings 

Mason.  Elfrida. 


Around  on  all. 


FRA'NKLIN.  From  Fran?^,  (qv.)  Skinner 
says,  Liberlus,  libertinus,  municeps.  And  Spel- 
man,  Qui  Kberd  tenet,  libertus,  municeps.  See  the 
quotation  from  Gregor's  Fortescue. 

"Was  mad  an  other  statute,  that  non  erle  no  baroun, 
No  other  lorde  stoute,  ne  fraunkeleyn  of  toun, 
Tille  holy  kirke  salle  gyue  tenement,  rent  no  lond, 
Fro  tho  that  now  lyue  in  to  the  dedis  bond, 
Without  leue  of  the  kyng,  or  of  his  consalle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  239. 


A  frankelein  was  in  this  compagnie ; 
Wliite  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  Vi  333. 
Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin  faire  and  free, 
And  entertaines  with  comely  courteous  glee 
His  name  was  Zele,  that  him  right  well  became. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
1^0  franklin  carving  of  a  chine 
At  Christide,  ever  look'd  so  fine. 

Somervite.  The  Officious  Messenger. 

England  is  so  thick  spread  and  filled  with  rich  and  landed 
men.  that  there  is  scarce  a  small  village  in  which  you  may 
not  find  a  knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial  house- 
holder, commonly  called,  a  frankleync;  all  men  of  consi- 
derable estates. 

Fortescue.  Dc  Laudibus,  L.  A.  by  Gregor,  c.  29. 

FRA'NTICK.     See  Frenzy. 

FRAPE.         ^       Hearne  says,  Frape,  clutter, 
Fra'pler.  I  hurlyburly,   aid,  from  the  Fr. 

Fra'pt.ing,  71.   j  Frappe,  struck,   knockt,    rapt, 
Fra'ppet.        J  &c.      Bullokar,  Frnpe,  a  com- 
pany, a  rabble.     Gilford,  that  Fraplcr  is  a  quar- 
reler, a  bully,  perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Frapper ;  and 
of  the  etymology  of  Fraper,  Menace  acknowledges 
that  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
the  A.  S.  Rap-an,  fremere,  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
origin.     See  F. 
In  alle  this  mykelle  frape  wex  a  grete  distance 
Of  Boniface  the  Pape,  &  the  Kyng  of  France, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  320. 
Two  days  the  pape  withonten  mete  lav, 
The  thrid  day  com  grete  frape,  &  conged  him  away. 

Id.  p.  323. 
Amo.  I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debauch'd,  impudent, 
coarse,  unpolish'd.  a  frapler,  and  base. 

B.  JohPson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  ii.  »c.  1. 

What  double  and  indirect 
nites  ?)  what  frapling  is  hen 
ojimw.) — Holland.  Livivi, 


FRA 

I      Idomeneus  in  frapling  prompt. 

What  mean'st  thou  thus  to  prate  f 
I      This  babling  little  thee  becomes. 

Such  clattering  men  do  hate.— ZToJfand.  Pluiarch,  p,39. 

I      Wliy  my  WMe  frappet  you,  1  heard  thy  uncles  talk  of  thy 
riches,  that  thou  hadst  hundreds  a  year. 

Wilkins.  Tlie  Enforced  Marriage,  Act  v. 

FRATE'RNAL.    ^       Fr.  Fraiemel;  It.  FraU 
Frate'rnity.  I   ernale;  Sp. Fraternal;  hat. 

Frate'rnize,  V.        y  Fraternus ;   horn  frater,  a 
Fraterniza'tion.    I  brother.      The   Northern 
Frate'rnizep,.         J  word  is  probably  the  root 
of  the  Latin  :  by  the  literal  changes,  b,  p,  ph.f. 

To  fraternize,  is  a  word  revived,  not  created, 
during  the  French  Revolution.     Cotgrave  says, — 
"  Fraternizer, — to  fraternize,  concur  with  ;    be 
near  unto,  agree  as  brothers." 

Fraternal, — of  or  pertaining  to  brothers  or  bre- 
thren, to  brotherhood ;  to  those  united  or  con- 
joined as  brothers  or  l)rethren  ;  brotherly. 

Wth  [him]  were  the  templers,  &  ther  fraternite 
Fals  in  alle  maners,  so  tellis  the  storie  me. 

A.  Brunne,  p.  188. 


Thanne  fcrd  I  in  to  fraylovre,  and  fond  there  a  mother, 
An  halle  for  an  hygh  kynge  an  houshold  to  holden. 
With  brode  hordes  abouten,  ybenched  wel  clene, 
■\\'ith  wyndowes  of  glass,  wrought  as  a  chirche.— Zrf .  Crede. 

A  webbe,  a  deyer,  and  a  t.ipiser, 

Were  alle  yclothed  in  a  livere, 

Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fraternite. — Chaucer.  Prologue. 

And  by  their  agreable  warres  they  brought  fortunately  the 
publike  enemies  to  their  subiection  :  but  alas  thys  fraternall 
faith  is  peruerted  to  fraternall  occasion,  as  Lot  persecuted 
Abraha  by  humayne  impulsion.— 7/a«.  Hen.  V.  an.  2. 

I  would  be  loth  to  be  judged  by  the  only  brethren  and 
systers  of  the  {alse  fraternitie.—Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.851. 

Their  impotent  actions  cannot  sustain  themo''--       'e 
least  moment,  unless  they  would  rouze  us  up  to  a  \ 
Cain  to  be  the  leader  of;  an  abhorred,  a  cursed,  a  Ji  "■■      -l 
war. — Milton.  Reforviati.on  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Thus  from  the  Laureat  fraternity  of  Poets,  riper  years 
and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading,  led  me  to  the 
shady  spaces  of  Philosophy ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine 
volumes  of  Plato,  aud  his  equal  Xenophon. 

Id.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

And  that  M.  Furius  should  ordain  a  guild,  or  fraternitie 
out  of  those  that  dwelt  in  the  hil  of  the  Capitoll,  for  the 
celebration  of  those  plaies.— //oKonrf.  Lioivs,  p.  211. 

The  murderer  the  assises  after  was  condemn'd,  and  the 
law  could  but  only  hang  him,  though  he  had  committed 
matricide  and  fratricide.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  43. 

And  to  cloak  this  fratricide  with  show  of  constraint,  first 
to  the  souldiers,  and  then  to  the  senate,  he  accuseth  his 
brother  to  haue  sought  his  death,  and  that  in  defence  of 
himself  he  was  forced  to  slay  the  other. 

Speed.  The  Romans,  b.  vi.  c.  25.  s.  4.  an.  212. 

Fraternal  rage,  the  guilty  Tliebes,  alarms. 
The  alternate  reign  destroyed  by  impious  arms. 
Demand  our  song.  Pope.  Statins.  Thebais,  b.  i. 

It  is  also  worth  our  while  to  consider  with  what  terms  of 
respect  and  commendation  knaves  and  sots  will  speak  of 
their  own  fraternity.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

Fraternal  tenderness  arose  in  all  its  warmth,  and  totally 
effaced  from  his  [Joseph]  generous  breast  the  impression  of 
their  ancient  crueltie.— £tojr,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

Their  first  charter  in  which  they  are  styled  Peyntours, 
was  granted  in  the  6th  of  Edward  IV.,  but  they  had  existed 
as  a  fraternity  long  before. 

Watpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

I  hope,  that  no  French  fraternization  which  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  with  systematised  regicide  would, 
assuredly,  sooner  or  later  draw  after  them,  even  if  it  should 
overturn  our  happy  Constitution  itself,  could  so  change  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  as  to  make  them  delight  in  represen- 
tations and  processions,  which  have  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  degrading  and  insulting  the  name  of  royalty. 

Burke.   0»  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

A  regular  correspondence  for /rflferni^in^  the  two  nations 
had  also  been  carried  on  by  Societies  in  London  with  a  great 
number  of  .Tacobin  Societies  in  France. 

Id.  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

Here  again  I  Join  issue  with  the  fraternisers,  and  posi- 
,  tively  deny  the  iaxX.—Id.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 
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FRAUD.  .     See  Defraid.  Fr.  Frdttife; 

Fra'idfi-l.  j   It. Fraude, f rode;  La.t. Fraus, 

Fra'udfullv.       I  of  uncertain  origin.     May  it 
Fra'udclence.     V  not  have   sprung  from  the 
Fra'idilency.     j  A.  S.    Reaf.ian,—reav,  rav, 
Fra'udclent.        I  rav-ed,  rav'd,  raxid,  with  the 
Fra'cdllextly.  )  prefix  he  (be-rcace,  beraud) 
changed  into  p,  ph,f;  and  have  been  originally 
applied  to  violence,  to  violent  robber^/. 
Deceit,  guile,  cheating,  treachery. 
Upon  the  word  Fraud,  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Richardson  (followed 
by  others)  remarks,  that  "  Milton,  who  so  con- 
stantly makes  Latin  or  Greek  of  English,  does  it 
here,  and  extends  the  idea  to  the  misery,   the 
punishment,  consequent  upon  the  deceit,  as  well 
as  the  deceit  itself."     The  word  in  Milton  has  no 
other  meaning  than  in  other  writers,  viz.  deceit, 
treachery. 

Also,  Opilion  and  Gaudencius,  haue  accused  me :  albeit, 
so  that  the  justice  regall  had  whilome  demed  theim  both,  to 
gone  into  exile,  for  her  tretcheries  and  frauds  without 
number.— CAaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

And  yf  he  come  hyder  w'  puyssaunce,  or  sende,  we  shal 
close  our  towne  agaynst  hym,  and  sende  you  worde  therof ; 
and  yf  ve  be  stronger  then  he,  we  will  abyde  styll  vnder  you, 
for  ye  shall  fynde  in  vs  no  maner  of  frawde. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  53. 

Yet  hauing  red  ouer  this  oration  (which  if  thou  fauour  the 
truth,  and  hate  the  tirannie  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his 
&e\ie\if.\i  fraudulent  falshod,  shall  doutles  wonderfuUle  con- 
tent the)  throw  downe  thine  errour,  and  acknowledge  tha 
truth  now  frely  oflFered  the  at  length. 

Boner.  Pref.  to  Gardner  on  True  Obedience. 

For  the  Frenchmen  fraudulently  haue  broken  all  coue- 
nauntes,  and  haue  taken  agayne  possessyon  of  all  the  landea 
and  lordeshyppes  that  were  yelded  and  delyuered  at  the 
peace  makyng  to  our  sayd  souerayne  lorde  and  father,  and 
to  our  predecessours. — Berners.  Froiss.  Cron.  vol.  ii.  c.  204. 

Caesar  was  informed  of  all  their  plots  :  he  knew  their  de-  • 
seignments,  their  places,  their  open  and  secret  deuises,  and 
turned  the  enemies  fraud  to  his  owne  destruction. 

Greneway.  Tacitus.  Annates,  p.  38, 
At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fail'd,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deitie  supreara,  us  dispossest. 
He  trusted  to  have  seis'd,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no  more. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vli. 
Take  heed,  my  lord,  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fravdful  man. 

Shakespeare.  2  Part  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  EC,  1. 
Therefore  to  Tryphon  she  againe  doth  haste. 

And  him  doth  chide  as  false  and  fraudulent. 

That  fayld  the  trust  which  she  in  him  had  plac't, 

To  cure  her  sonue,  as  he  his  faith  had  lent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


And  now  fierce  traitors,  studious  to  destroy 

His  ouly  son,  their  ambush'd  /ra?;d.employ ; 

Who,  pious,  following  his  great  father's  fame. 

To  sacred  Pylos  and  to  Sparta  came. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

If  he  knowingly  subscribes  in  any  sense  contrary  to,  or 
different  from,  the  sense  of  the  imposers,  he  prevaricates, 
and  commits  a  fraud  in  so  doing. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

Though  the  Egyptians  lost  what  they  had  lent  them,  yet 
it  was  without  any  fraudulence  or  injustice  on  their  part, 
who  were  the  borrowers.— SoMtfi,  vol.  v.  Ser.  8. 

No  man  can  Proteus  cheat,  but,  Proteus,  leave 
Thy  fraudful  arts,  and  do  not  thou  deceive. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Genrgics,  b.  iv. 
Many,  who  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  between  man 
and  man,  will  yet  be  very  fraudulent  or  rapacious  with 
regard  to  the  publick.— Ciar*?,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  148. 

He  [a  holy  man]  dares  no  more  deal  unjustly  or  fraudu- 
lently with  his  neighbour,  than  he  dares  to  neglect  his  daily 
prayers  and  praises  unto  Goi.—Bcveridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S5. 

Though  the  faith  was  to  be  propagated  only  by  the  miid 
measures  of  persuasion,  yet  even  this  would  provoke  the 
wolfish  disposition  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  to  put  in  use 
all  the  iniquitous  contrivances  of  fraud  and  violence  for  its 
suppression. — Warburton.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  C. 

Still  if  you  glory  in  the  lion's  force. 

Come  nobly  emulate  that  lion's  course ! 

From  guarded  herds  he  vindicates  his  prey. 

Not  lurks  in  fraudful  thickets  from  the  day. 

Lovibond.  Julias  Printed  Letter. 

Euiyalus  in  VirgU  wins  the  race  by  downright /cnjjrfw^encc, 
'  Hart,  Slatius,  b,  vi.  Hot* 
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Or  mtm\y  frauMent  or  madly  gay, 

Ahdalla.  while  he  waited  near  the  palace, 

■With  illtim'd  mirth  propos'd  the  bowl  of  love. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  V.  sc.  4. 

Upon  any  insolvency  they  ought  to  suffer  who  were  weak 
nough  to  lend  upon  bad  security,  or  they  v,\io  fraudulently 
eld  out  a  security  that 


FRAUGHT,  V. 
Fraught,  adj. 
Fraught,  n. 

Fra'uohtage. 
Lat.   Fretum. ) 


Jiurkc.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
Dut.     Vrtichten,    vectare, 
portare ;    Ger.  Freller, 


■    Gei 

Fr.     Freter,    (which 
Caseneuve  derives  from  the 
Low   Lat.   Fiettare.       Cotgi 


says,  "  to  hire  a  ship  of  burden  ;  and  to  frauij-ht 
or  load  her,  hired."  (See  Freight.)  The  edition 
of  Chaucer  quoted  by  Junius  reads  "  Fret  her 
shippes  new." 

To  load  or  lade,  to  fill  with  a  load,  to  burthen, 
to  fill  completely ;  to  charge,  to  surcharge. 
These  marchants  han  don  jrangM  liir  shippes  neue. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tate.  V.  4591. 
Of  these  commodities  there  are  laden  yeerely  ten  or  twelue 
great  ships  of  Genoa,  besides  flue  or  sixe  that  do  belong  to 
the  towne  of  Chio,  which  ships  ave  frauijhled  for  Genoa,  Mes- 
sina, and  Ancona. — Hackluyt.  Voyayes,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  115. 
A  pen  of  no  auayle,  a  fruitles  labour  eke. 
My  troubled  hed  with  fansies/mi/pA/,  doth  paine  itself  to 

soke.  Vncertaine  Auctors.  State  of  Lovers. 

He  thought  the  flatt'ring  face  which  neareth  still, 
Had  bene  inW  fraunht  with  all  fldelitie. 
And  that  such  wordes  as  courtiers  vse  at  will 
Could  not  haue  varied  from  the  veritie. 

Gascoigne.  Hearbes,   Woodmanship. 

Here  did  the  shepheard  seeke 

■Wliere  he  his  little  boate  might  safely  hide. 
Till  it  -was  fraught  with  what  the  world  beside 
Could  not  outvalew. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 
The  fruitfuU  vine ;  whose  liquor  bloudy  red, 
Hauing  the  minds  of  men  with  tary  fraught. 
Mote  in  them  stirre  vp  old  rebellious  thought, 
To  make  new  warre  against  the  gods  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  7. 
From  Milford  Haven  to  the  mouth  of  Tweed, 

Ships  of  all  burthen  to  Southampton  brought, 
(For  there  the  king  the  rendezvous  decreed) 
To  bear  abroad  his  most  victorious  fraught.. 

Drayton.  T/ie  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
And  for  that  their  ships  had  their  tu]  fraught  &  charge  of 
pillage,  they  sailed  not  farther  forward 


tardn 


Holland.  Livivs,  p.  801. 
oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not 
read  good  autliors,  or  cause  them  to  be 
read,  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full 
fraught.— Milton.  Apology  for  Smeclymnuus. 

Our  frautage,  sir. 

I  haue  conueid  aboord,  and  I  haue  brought 
The  oyle,  the  balsamum,  and  aquae-vitae. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
To  Tenedos  they  come. 

And  the  deepe-drawing  barke[s]  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike /raaia^e.—/d.  Trail.  §•  Cress.  Prol. 
Nothing  could  better  serve  this  popular  purpose,  than  the 
way  of  miscellany  or  common  essay,  in  which  the  most  con- 
fused head,  \i  fraught  with  a  little  invention  and  provided 
with  common-place-book  learning,  might  exert  itself  to  as 
nuch  advantage,  as  the  most  orderly  and  well  settled  judg- 
laen'..— Shaftesbury.  Miscell.  Reflections,  Mis.  1.  c.  1. 
To  me  in  vain  the  bold  MiEonian  lyre 
Awakes  the  numbers /royj/Zii  with  living  fire. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 
Frayer.frayetir,  defragor, 
Frctij,  Skinner  says, 
dicitur  de  panno,  qui 
attritu  vel  complicatura  dehiscit,  from  the  Fr. 
Frai/er,  strictly,  to  grate  upon,  to  rub,  to  raise  or 
ruffle  by  rubbing,  from  the  Lat.  Fricare.  See 
Afvray. 

To  rub,  to  ruffle,  to  put  out  of  order,  to  dis- 
order, to  confuse  or  confound,  to  disturb,  to 
harass ;  to  raise  a  broil  or  quarrel,  to  quarrel. 
And,  consequenti.tlly,  to  alarm,  to  terrify,  to  raise 
apprehensions  of  danger. 

The  passage  from  Scot  on  Witchcraft  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Drake)  throws  sufficient  light  upon  Bale's 
word,  /rav-bugged. 

A  deer  is  said  to  fray  her  head,  when  she  ruhs 
it  against  a  tree  to  cause  the  outward  coat  of  her 
new  horns  to  fall  off;  and  frayinp.<:,  are  the  parts 
so  rubbed  or  frayed  off.  "See  Whalley,  note  on 
the  passage  quoted  from  B.  Jonson. 
TTf^ie  I  wote  all  frayed  he  wente  fro  that  cite 
Ynt9  Rome  niispayed  [displeased]  to  the  pape's  se. 

ii.  Briinnc,  p,  323. 


FRAY,  V.      '\       Fr.  Fr 
Fray,  n.  V  (Menage 

Fra'ying.       )  —nobis 
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As  nft  as  night  doth  cloke  with  shadoTfes  darke 

The  earth,  as  oft  as  flaming  starres  apere. 

The  troubled  ghost  of  my  father  Anchises 

So  oft  in  sleepe  doth /ray  me,  and  aduise. 

Surrey.  Virgil.  .Mneis,  b.  iv. 

And  me,  whom  late  the  darte  which  enmies  threw. 

No  prease  of  Argive  routes  could  make  amazde, 

Eche  whispering  wind  hath  power  now  to  fray.— Id.  b  ii. 

This  one  word  oght  to  fraie  and  w'  draw  vs  fro  al  congre- 
gatio  &  feloship  of  idolatours,  be  cause  that  we  liuing  in 
ye  cogregatio  may  easeli  be  wrapped  in  &  defiled. 

Ca'uine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

But  incontynent  after  dyner,  there  began  a  great  fraye 
bitwene  som  of  the  gromes  and  pages  of  the  strangers,  and 
of  the  archers  of  Inglande. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  10. 

Because  they  could  no  loger  defende  their  auctoritie  by 
honest  meanes,  they  doe  their  endeuoure  to  mayntaine  their 
tyranny  with  deceipts,  frayinges,  wiles,  traynes,  thretninges, 
and  wicked  conspiracies.— Crfa/.  John,  c.  10. 

They  frai/bugged  the  with  the  thunderboltes  of  their  ex- 
communycacyons,  interdiccyons,  and  thretened  to  set  all 
other  nacyons  vpon  them. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  The  Conclusion. 

They  have  so  fraid  us  with  buU-beggers,  spirits,  witches, 
urchens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  &c.  &c.  and  other  such  bugs, 
that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes. 

Scot.  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  (1580.) 

Swiftly  she  ran  ;  the  sweet  bryers  to  receive  her 
Slip  their  imbracements,  and  (as  loath  to  leave  her) 
Stretch'd  themselves  to  their  length  :  yet  on  she  goes. 
So  great  Diana  frayes  a  heard  of  roes, 
And  speedy  followes. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

And  even  so  was  the  other  consul  Lucretius  hurt  in  like 
case  ;  which  so  discouraged  and  frayed  the  Romans,  that 
they  all  took  them  to  their  legs  and  fled  towards  the  city. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  8S. 

The  only  way  and  remcd:e  is  to  make  head  directly 
affront  them,  and  to  begin  with  them  first,  and  so  to  terrefie 
them,  for  they  are  not  so  terrible  to  a  man,  but  they  are  as 
fraid  of  him  againe.— Ho(/ond.  Plinic,  b.  ix.  c.  46. 

I  The  Paynim  lay 

Deuoyd  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Couer'd  with  charmed  clowd  from  view  of  day, 
And  sight  of  men,  since  his  late  luckless /cay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
As  for  Hanno,  the  other  general!,  he  together  with  them 
who  came  last,  and  to  the  verie  end  of  the  fray,  was  taken 
aiiye.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  C6S. 

For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port. 

His  fruyivgs,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

And  standing  'fore  the  dogs. 

B.  Jonson.   The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Constables  may  bj-  the  law,  disarme  and  imprison  peace 
breakers,  fray-makers,  rioters  and  others,  to  prevent  blood- 
shed, quarrels,  and  preserve  the  public  peace. 

Prynne.  Treachery  8;  Disloyalty,  pt.iv.  p.  28. 
An  ass  will  with  his  long  e^rs  fray 
The  flies,  that  tickle  him,  away. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

What  towns,  what  garrisons,  might  you, 

With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue. 

Which  now  y'are  bent  to  throw  away 

In  vain  untriumphable/raj/.         Id.  Hudibras,  pt.i.  c.  2. 

Foil'il.  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay. 

Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 

FRA  YNE.  A.  S.Fra:gn-ian,  to  ask,  to  inquire, 
to  seek.  In  Lancashire,  tofrayne;  Dut.  Vraeyheri; 
Ger.  Frag-en  ;  Sw.  Frceg-a,  (  Somner,  Junius,  and 
Skinner. )     See  Frane,  'in  Jamieson. 


Id.  p.  320. 
Yet  wil  I  fonden  forth,  and  frayuen  the  Carmes,  [Carme- 

lytes.]  Id-  Crede. 

She  frei/neth.  and  she  praj'eth  pitously  , 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  thilke  place. 
To  telle  hire,  if  hire  child  went  ought  forthby. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,530. 
Priam  full  oft,  and  eke  his  mother  dere. 
His  brethren  and  his  sustren  gan  him  frain 
Why  he  so  sorrowfuU  was  in  all  his  chcre. 
And  what  thing  was  the  cause  of  all  his  pain. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  v. 
And  whether  Dame  Prudence  saw  hire  time,  she  freined 
&  axed  hire  Liird  Melihce,  what  vengc.iunce  he  thoughte 
to  taken  of  his  adversaries.- W.  Tale  of  Uelibeni. 
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With  that  she  freygnelh  companie.— Gowfr.  Con.  A.  V.i. 

Than  the  lordys  apperceyuinge  and  heryng  this  claj-me 
thus  made  by  this  noble  man  [Henry  D.  of  Lancastre,] 
eyther  of  them  frayned  of  other  what  he  thought,  and  aller 
a  dystaunce  or  pause  of  tyme  the  Archebysshop  of  Canter- 
bury hauynge  noticion  of  the  lordys  myndes,  stode  vp  and 
askyd,  Scc.—Fabyan,  an.  I3S8,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

Whenne  the  fame  was  aboute  that  they  were  none  ene- 
mies, anone  he  caused  ye  leders  of  theym  to  be  brought 
vnto  his  presence,  freynynge  of  them  the  cause  of  theyr 
landynge,  and  of  theyr  nacyon  and  countre. — Id.  pt.  v.  c.  82. 

I,  musing,  frain'd  her  meaning  :  she 

Her  meaning  thus  did  tell. 
That  flaming  region,  euer  such, 

(tluoth  she)  is  Pluto's  hell. 


FREAK,  n.       \ 
Fre'akish.  Vf 

Fre'akishness.  )  \ 


I's  England,  b.  vil. 

Ger.  Freeh,  too  free,  loosed 
from  fear  or  shame.  Wachter, 
who  adds,  —  Anglo  Saxones 
UberumAwuxit,  Freah,freoh.  {hXsoFrig.)  Skinner 
calls  it  an  act  insolent,  daring,  and  unexpected. 
And  it  is  applied  to — 

A  sudden,  wanton  whim,  or  caprice  ;  a  flighty 
humour  or  fancy. 

By  Chryst  quod  Fauell  Drede  is  soleyne/rei-e. 

Skelton.   The  Bouge  of  Courfe. 
"  O,  but  I  fear  the  fickle /rfiA-s,"  quoth  shee, 
"  Of  Fortune  false,  and  oddes  of  armes  in  field." 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions  were  very  wild 
freaks  of  fancy  and  humour,  and  would  gain  men  in  these 
days  (as  foolish  and  bad  as  they  are)  no  better  name,  than  of 
lunaticks,  or  bedlams. — Glanvill,  Ess.  2. 

Thus,  as  in  giddy  freaks  he  bounces. 
Clack  goes  the  twig,  and  in  he  flounces  ! 

Gay.  The  QnidnujKs, 
If  highly  born,  intolerably  vain. 
Vapours  and  pride  by  turns  possess  her  brain. 
Now  gayly  mad,  now  sourly  splenetic. 


I  To  i-Tctend  to  the  spirit  now  a  days  either  for  preaching  or 
I  praying  or  prophesying  or  denouncing  God's  judgment,  or 
I  for  any  other  thing,  in  such  a  way  as  implies  immediate  in- 
spiration :  or  to  set  up  a  light  within  us  contrary  to  the  light 
of  reason,  or  different  from  the  light  of  scripture  without  us ; 
I  say,  to  do  this  is  such  a  piece  of  folly  and  freakishness, 
that 'if  all  of  us  should  incline  this  way.  it  would  presently 
render  mankind  fitter  for  a  Bethlehem,  or  an  hospital  of 
lunaticks,  than  to  live  in  free  society. — Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  2. 

The  forms  of  religion  are  various  and  different ;  and  not 
to  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  and  constant  standard  ;  hut  they 
commonly  appear  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  shapes  : 
1.  An  external  devotion.  2,  3,  &c.  8th,  Silliness  or /rra/rw/i- 
tiess,  and  either  a  pretended  or  real  ignorance  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  and  concernments  of  human  life. 

Tillotsnn,  vol.ii.  Ser.  150. 

Perhaps  loose  Luxury's  enchanting  smile 
Shall  lure  my  steps  to  some  romantic  dale, 

Where  Mirth's  light /rcn/«  th'  unheeded  hours  beguile, 
And  airs  of  rapture  warble  on  the  ga\e.—Beattie.  Elegy. 

But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours 

Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  pow'rs, 

And  in  a  world  where,  other  ills  apart. 

The  roving  eye  misleads  the  careless  heart, 

To  limit  Thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 

AVherever/reaAiVi  Fancy  points  the  way. 

Cou'per.  Reiiremeni. 

You  see,  then,  my  notion  is,  that  Chivalry  was  no  absurd 
and  freakish  institution,  but  the  natural  and  even  sober 
effort  of  the  feudal  policy  ;  whose  turbulent  genius  breathed 
nothing  but  war,  and  was  fierce  and  military  even  in  its 
amusements. — Hard.  Letters  on  Chivalry  §■  Romance. 


FREAK,  t'.  ^       Perhaps    from   \t.  Freg  -  are  ; 

Fre'ckle.       >  Lat.  Fric-are,   to  rub — In  Ger. 

Fre'ckled.  )  Fleck,  is  macula,  a  spot.  (See 
Wachter.)  In  Chaucer,  —  Frakens,  of  fi-ekeiis, 
(which,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is  Saxon,)  are  spots. 
In  the  North  of  England,  flecked  is  spotted,  and 
fretlen,  also,  as  pock  fretten,  i.  e.  spotted  with  the 
'small  pocks.  (See  Grose,  and  Brocket.)  The 
Goi\\.  Fret-an ;  A.S.  Frat-ayi,  or  fret- an,  to  eat, 
to  prey  upon,  may  be  the  origin  :  thus,  pock- 
fretten,  may  be,  eaten  by  the  small  pocks ;  eaten  in 
spots,  and  thus,  spotted.     And  a. freckle  will  be — 

A  spot,  eaten  into  the  skin ;  and,  generally,  a 
spot. 

To  freak,— io  spot,  to  colour  with  various  spots, 
to  variegate. 


The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2J71, 


If  there  appeare  in  theyr  fleshe  a  glysterj-nge  whyte  scimc- 
Tvhit  blackishe,  tlien  it  is  bntfrec/.-ctsgroen  vp  in  the  skinne  ; 
and  he  is  cleane. — Bible,  1551.  Leuiticus,  c.  12. 

So  farre  was  he  fro  the  geuyng  of  any  diligece  to  erthly 
thinges,  that  he  seemed  sorawhat  besprent  "wi  the  frekelt  of 
negligence.— Sir  T.  More.   Iforkes,  p.  7. 


If  wo;iien  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  foule  frccUes,  spots  and 
morphew  that  doe  injurie  to  their  beautie;  if  they  would 
looke  young  and  have  their  skin  plumpe  and  void  of  all 
rivels.  let  them  take  the  ashes  of  burrets  and  purple  shells 
calcined,  incorporat  the  same  with  honey  into  the  forme  of 
a  liniment:  within  one  week's  space  if  they  plie  it  with 
annointing,  tlney  shall  see  the  effect  thereof. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  7. 

Now  do  the  farewell-frosts,  and  easterly  winds  prejudice 
your  choicest  tulips,  and  spot  them;  therefore  cover  such 
with  mats  or  canvas  to  prevent  freckles,  and  sometimes 
destruction. — Evelyn.  Kalendarium  Hortense.  Apiil. 

And  near  to  these  our  tricks,  the  wild  and  frightful  herds, 
Not  hearing  other  noise,  but  this  of  chattering  birds. 
Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns;  both  sorts  of  season'd  deer; 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  frcckk-d  fallow  there. 

Draijton.  Potij-Olbion,  s.  13. 

Should  these  knacks  win  you,  you  will  be 
(Of  all  the  Nymphs  that  with  their  beams 
Gild  sweet  Columbia's  crystal  streames) 

Lost  to  the  world,  yourself,  and  me. 

And  more  despis'd  than  freckled  Lalage. 

Cotton.  Old  Tityrns  to  Eugenia. 


His  freckled  corpse  before  the  victor  fell, 
His  soul  indiguant  sought  the  shades  of  hell. 

Partiell.  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mh 

The  freckles,  blotches,  and  parch'd  skins, 
The  worms,  which,  like  black-headed  pins. 
Peep  through  the  dam.isk  cheek,  or  rise 


A  serpent  dire,  of  size  minute. 

With  necklace  brown,  and  freckled  side. 
Then  hasten'd  from  her  path  to  shoot. 

And  o'er  the  narrow  causey  glide. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Plasscy-Plciin. 

FREE,  V.  ^  Goth.  Frija  ,  A.  S.  Freah.freoh, 
Free,  adj.  I  fruj  ,-  liher,  ingpnuus,  qui  sui  f^e- 
Fre'edom.  I  neris  est,  (Sovnner. )  Dut.  Vrii, 
Fre'er,  )!.  fvrijen;  Ger.  Frei ;  Sw.  Frij. 
Fke'ei.y.  1  Wachter  thinks  the  Thraoians  or 
Fre'eness.  J  Phrvcians  were  first  authors  of 
the  word.  The  A!  S.  verb  is  Freokian ;  ,Sw. 
Frmlsa,  liberaro,  to/yec,  to  liberate. 

To  liberate  or  deliver,  (sc.)  from  bound  or  limit, 
from  confinement  or  restraint,  from  custody,  from 
slavery ;  and  thus — to  loose  or  release,  from  the 
power  or  possession  of ;  to  let  loose,  to  make  clear, 
quit  or  rid  of;  to  clear,  quit  or  exempt. 

Free,  the  adj frank,  liberal,  generous,  boun- 
teous, kind ;  and  it  may  also  be  supplied  by  certain 
nenatives : — 

Unbounded,  unlimited,  unconfined,  uncon- 
strained, unreserved,  unrestricted,  uncompelled, 
uncontrolled. 

Free  is  much  used  prefixed. 

■V'or  he  sci  ther  nas  bote  o  wey.  other  he  moste  stif  be, 
Other  holi  churche  was  issent  that  mid  rizte  was  so  frr. 
It.  Gloucester,  p.  474. 

When  min  lioshond  is  fro  the  world  ygon, 
Som  Cristen  man  shal  wedden  me  anon. 
For  than  the  Apostle  saith,  that  I  am  fre 
To  wedde.  a'  goddes  half,  wher  it  li!;eth  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5G3I. 

They  wolden  that  her  hushondes  shulden  be 
Hardy,  and  wise,  and  riche,  and  therto/re. 

Id.  The  SItipmannes  Tale,  v.  13, IOC. 

This  song.  I  have  herd  say, 

Was  maked  of  our  hlisful  lady/i-e. 
Hire  to  salve,  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 
To  ben  our  help,  and  socour  when  we  dey. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,402. 

A  knight  ther  was.  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  frn  the  time  that  he  lirst  began 
To  riden  out.  he  loved  Chivalrie, 
Trouthe  and"IIonour,  Fredom  and  Curtesie. 

Id.   The  Prologue,  v.  46. 

.YOJ-.  I, 
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This  Phebus,  that  was  flour  of  bachelerie, 
As  wel  in  fredom,  as  in  chivalrie. 
For  his  disport,  in  signe  eke  of  victorie 
Of  Phiton,  so  telleth  us  the  storie. 
Was  wont  to  beren  in  his  bond  a  bowe. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,075. 

Yes  (qd.  she)  there  is  liberty  of  free  will,  ne  there  was 

neuer  no  nature  of  reason,  that  it  ne  had  liberty  otfree  will. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 

This  louing  woll  come  in  mine  heart  by  frenesse  of  arbitre- 
ment,  as  in  this  booke  fully  is  shewed. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 
And  ouer  this  for  his  eountree. 

Hj-mselfe,  his  house,  and  eke  his  londe 

Defende  with  his  owne  honde.        Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

And  whereas  our  soueraigne  lorde  the  king  that  now  is, 
graunted  vnto  them  by  their  charter,  that  the  said  mar- 
chants  should  be  exempted  and  freed  from  all  custome  and 
imposition  of  small  clothes,  as  in  pieces  and  in  narrow 
clothes  which  were  not  of  assize,  and  in  such  other  clothes 
of  like  qunlitie.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  172.  lien.  IV. 

Fie,  fie  on  loue.  quoth  I, 
I  now  perceiue  his  craft : 

For  reason  hath  declared  at  large, 

•er  in  Dispraysc  of  Wit. 
Paul  saith  there  is  no  difference,  for  all  haue  sinned  and 
lacke  that  glorie  whiche  before  God  is  allowed,  but  they  are 
justified /ree^.v  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  yi  is  in 
Christ  Jesu.  Rom.  iii.  What  say  you  now,  shall  they  yet  go 
into  purgatory  ?—i?n7A.   Works,  p.  10. 

Than  the  disciples  vnderstode  that  he  called  John  Baptiste 
Helias,  for  the  likenes  of  Ivfe  and  frcenesse  in  reprouyng  of 
kynges.— t/rfo/.  Matthew,  c.  17. 

Frcenesse  of  speech,  is  when  we  speake  boldly  and  without 
feare.  euen  to  the  proudest  of  them,  whatsoeuer  we  please 
or  haue  list  to  speake.— TJ'i/jon.  Arte  of  Rhctorique,  p.  203. 

In  all,  I  believe  him  most,  which  freest  from  affection  and 
hate  (causes  of  con-uption)  might  best  know,  and  hath  with 
most  likely  assertion  delivered  his  report, 

Drayton.  Poly-OUion,  Pref. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  Ihe/ree  maides  that  weaue  their  thread  with  bones, 

Do  vse  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  loue ; 

Like  the  old  zge.—Shalces.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

But  come,  thou  Goddess  fair  and.  free. 

In  hcav'n  yclep'd  Eiiphrosvne, 

And  by  men,  heart-easing'Mirtli.        Milton.  L' Allegro 

For  Bacchus,  thou  art  freer 
Of  cares,  and  overseer 
Of  feast,  and  merry  meeting. 
And  still  begin'st  the  greeting. 

B.  Jonson.  Dedication  of  the  King's  Cellar. 

Thus  he  long  while  in  thraldome  there  remained, 

Of  both  beloued  well,  but  little  trended  ; 
Vntill  his  owne  true  loue  his  freedome  gayned, 
■^^Tiich  in  another  canto  will  be  best  contained. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 
But  in  a  body,  which  doth  freely  jield 

His  parts  to  Reason's  rules  obedient. 
And  letteth  her  that  ought  the  scepter  wecld  ; 

All  happv  peace  and  goodlv  gouernraent 

Is  settled  there  in  sure  establishment.— W.  Ih.  b.  ii.  c.9. 

Satan  deviseth  against  the  glory  of  God.  by  disparaging 
his  grace,  which  he  doth  by  detracting  from  the  fulness, 
under  pretence  of  exalting  thefreeness  of  it. 

GlanviU,  Ser.  10. 

Where  liberty  and  property  are  destroyed,  there  must 
always  be  a  state  of  force  and  war,  which  however  pleasing 
it  may  he  unto  the  invaders,  it  will  be  esteemed  intolerable 
by  the  invaded,  who  will  no  longer  remain  subject,  in  all 
human  probability,  than  while  they  want  as  much  power  to 
free  themselves  as  their  adversaries  had  to  enslave  them. 
Slate  Trials,  an.  1670.  Penn  S;  Mead. 

For  powers  are  relations,  not  agents  :  and  that  which  has 
the  power,  or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is 
or  is  natfree.  and  not  the  iiower  itself,  (or  freedom,  or  not  free- 
d"m,  can  belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  power 
to  act.— iocfc.  Of  Humane  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  21. 

For  he  had  not  yet  learned  a  secret,  discovered  or  at  least 
practised  since  that  time,  of  princes  declaring  themselves 
free  from  the  obligations  of  their  treaties,  and  departing  from 
them  at  their  pleasure. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  P.eformation,  an.  1523. 

Nigh  where  Fleet  ditch  descends  in  sable  streams 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames ; 
There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill. 
Where  tyros  take  their /rccrfom  out  to  kill. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  e.  3. 


lis  then  consists  freedom,  viz.  in  our  being  able  to  act 
to  act.  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will. 

Jjocke.  On  Humane  Understanding,  b,  ii,  c.  21, 
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The  Scripture  on  the  contrary  always  speaks  even  of  the 
tatisfactiou  of  Christ,  not  as  a  price  or  equivalent  whloh 
made  our  pardon  due  by  a  claim  of  right ;  but  as  a  means 
/rff^.V  appointed  and  freely  accepted,  by  the  mere  mercy  and 
compassion  of  the  Father,  who,  as  supreme  governor  of  all 
things,  remits  voluntarily  of  his  own  right,  in  what  measura 
and  upon  what  terras  he  pleases.— C/ffr/;e,  vol.  i.  Ser.  27. 

Satire  has  always  sh.one  among  the  rest. 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best 

To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults. 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  thoughts. 

Dryden.  An  Essay  upon  Satire. 
He  was  a  clear  asserter  of  the  sovereign  freeness,  and  in- 
fallible efficacy  of  divine  grace  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 

Bates.  Mr.  Richard  Baxter's  Funeral  Sermon. 

No  sooner  was  this  war  ended,  than  William,  freed  from 
an  enemy,  which  had  given  himself  and  iiis  father  so  many 
alarms,  renewed  his  ill  treatment  of  his  brothers,  and  refused 
to  abide  by  the  late  treaty. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.iii.  c.  3. 

Thus,  how  much  so  ever  we  may  be  abridged  or  confined 
in  our  powers,  while  there  is  any  thing  left  that  we  can  do, 
our  free  agency  subsists  entire,  for  this  relates  only  to  our 
manner  of  doing  those  actions  we  perform,  that  is,  by  willing 
them. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.26. 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrants'  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flow'r,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt  or  favour's  fost'ring  sun  ; 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  climes  endure. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 
An  estate  o! freehold,  liberum  tenementum,  or  frank  tene- 
ment, is  defined  by  Britton  to  be  "  the  possession  of  the  soil 
by  a  freeman."  And  St.  Germyn  tells  us,  "  that  possession 
of  the  land  is  called  in  the  law  of  England  the  frank  tene- 
ment, or  freehold." — Blackstona.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

FREEZE.!;.)       A.  S.   iv(/Mn,  gelare ;    Dut. 

Fre'ezing,  j>.  f  p>i"ese/j;  Ger.  Frieren.  The 
past  tense  is  Frose ;  the  past  part.  Frosed,fros'd, 
frost.     See  Frost. 

To  bind  a  fluid  or  liquid  substance  into  a  solid 
by  cold  ;  to  congeal ;  to  chOl. 

The  eniperice  it  held,  was  it  the  wj'nter  tide. 
The  snowe  lay  in  the  feld,  the  water /rese  biside. 

It.Brunne.p.Ul. 

And  lente  seedes  alle 

Aren  nouht  so  worthy  as  whete,  ne  so  wel  mowen 
In  the  feld  with  the  forst.  and  hit  frcese  longe. 

Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  211. 
In  wynter  doth  he  nouht  for  colde. 
In  somer  maie  he  nouht  for  hete. 
So  whether  that  he  frese  or  swete. 
Or  be  he  in,  or  be  he  out. 

He  woll  ben  ydell  all  about.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

I  burne  and  am  a  colde, 
I  freze  amids  the  fire, 
I  se  she  doth  withold. 
That  is  my  most  desire. 

Vncertaine  Anctors.  The  Lover  refused  of  his  Love,  SfC. 

And  wynter  incrasyng  with  manv 
of  the  earth,  there  felle  1     "' 

Golden  Boke,  c.  38. 
Such  rage  as  winter's  reigneth  in  my  hart 

My  life  bloud  freezing  with  unkindly  cold ; 

Such  stormie  stours  do  brade  my  baleful  smart. 

As  if  my  yeare  were  wast  and  woxen  old. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  January. 

How  should  a  thought  be  united  to  a  marble  statue,  or  a 

sun-beam  to  a  lump  of  clay !    The  freezing  of  the  words  in 

the  air  in  the  northern  climes,  is  as  conceivable,  as  this 

strange  nnion.—Glanrill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  3. 

The  wand'ring  rivals  gaze  with  cares  oppress'd. 
And  chilling  honours /rceie  in  every  breast. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b,  iL 
Sharp  blows  the  rigour  of  the  piercing  winds. 
And  the  proud  floods  as  with  a  breast-plate  binds  • 
Ev'n  the  proud  seas  forget  in  tides  to  roll 
Beneath  the  freezings  of  t^is  northern  pole. 

Brome.  Ecclcsiasticu3,  0, 43. 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow, 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  freezing  or  the  scorching  blast, 
A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

FREIGHT,  or 

Fraigut.  v.  &  ; 

Fre'igiitage. 

Fre'ighter.  j  Freight,  v.  and  n.  now 
usually  restricted  to  the  lading,  &c.  of  a  ship. 

Saving  that  they  would  not  again  tempt  God  so  much, 
who  had  given  them  so  many  warnings,  and  deliuered  them 
from  so  wonderfull  dangers  :  that  they  rather  desired  to  .is» 
wages,  fraighl,  and  all.  than  continue  and  follow  suc'.i 
desperate  iottva^s.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 
S  Q 


',  or  ^  Fraught  is  in  common  use 
& «.  I  r..?  a  verb  :  generally,  to 
E.        (load,  &c.      See  Fraught. 
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About  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  l(i53,  they  freighled 
a  certain  ship  of  Sundcrhuru.  called  the  Saviour,  Nicolas 
Weinskinks  master,  with  woolen  cloth,  and  other  commo- 
dities, to  the  value  of  above  three  thousand  pounds. 


To  IheK.  of  Denmark. 


Milton.  Letters  of  SI 
[Martins]  went  home  to  his  house,  full  freighted  with  spite 
and  malice  against  the  people,  being  accompanied  with  all 
the  lustiest  young  gentlemen.— A'or(A.  Plutarch,  p.  191. 

And  so  he  dispatched  away  the  ships  a  second  timefroight 

and  laden  with  the  spoUes  of  enemies.        ,    ^..  „. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  736. 

For  it  fell  out  by  chance  that  in  this  publicUe  famine  word 

came  of  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  how  it  was  arrived  fraight 

with  a  kind  of  dust  for  the  wrestlers  of  Nero  his  court. 

Id.  Suetonius,  p.  203. 

Your  majesty  has  order'd,  that  what  money  is  owing  to  'cm 
Dy  the  Brasile  Company,  shall  be  carry'd  into  your  treasury, 
and  that  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  duty  of  freightage 
shall  be  exnended  toward  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

Milton.  Letters  of  State.  To  the  K.  of  Portugal. 
Those  various  squadrons  variously  design'd, 
Each  vessell  fraiijhted  with  a  several  load ; 
Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind, 
All  find  but  one,  to  burn  them  in  the  road. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

Yon  sail,  that,  from  the  sky-mixt  wave, 

Dawns  on  the  sight,  and  wafts  the  royal  youth; 
A  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore. 

Thomson.   Britannia. 

He  represented  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  owners  and 
freighters  of  the  London  gaily,  that  the  said  gaily  sailed  from 
Jamaica  tlie  latter  end  of  February  last. 
Parliamentary  History.  6  Anne,  170S.  The  Lords  Address. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  war  (as  in  the  commencement  of 
every  war)  traders  were  struck  with  a  sort  of  panick.  Many 
went  out  of  the  freighting  business. 

Hurhe.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

Now  as  I  trod  yon  verdant  side, 

Where  Ladon  rolls  its  silver  tide. 

All  gavly  deck'd  in  gorgeous  state, 

Sail'd  a  proud  barge  ot  richest  freight.— Lloyd.  Arcadia. 

FREM'D.     A.  S.  Fremd;  Hwi.Vremd,  forain, 
strange.       A.  S.    Fremd-ian ;    Dut.  Vremden,   to 
estrange,  to  alienate.     Ray  derives  from  the  pre- 
position Fram,   from.       See  also  Jamieson  in  v. 
Fremyt.      Spenser  writes  Freniie,  which  his  Glos- 
sarist  E.  K.  thinks  is  a  corruption  of  Fon-ene. 
That  chyld  wax  so  wel  &  y-then,  as  seyde  fremde, 
That  he  wolde  be  a  noble  mon,  gyf  he  moste  lybhe 
&  sybbe.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  346. 

A  faucon  peregrine,  semed  she 

0[  fremde  lond,  and  ever  as  she  stoop. 

She  swouned  now  and  now  fur  lack  of  blood. 

Chaucer.  The  Sguieres  Tale,  V.  10,713. 

■Whilome  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  joye. 
Forcing  with  giftes  to  winne  his  wanton  heart, 
But  now  from  me  his  madding  minde  is  start, 

And  wooes  the  widdowes  daughter  of  the  glenne; 
So  now  fayre  Rosalind  hath  bredde  his  smart,- 

So  now  his  friend  is  chaunged  for  nfrenne. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheurd's  Calendar.  Jpril. 

FRE'NCHIFY,  i'.  To  act,  to  make  any  thing, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French. 

Before  the  Conquest  they  misliked  nothing  more  in  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  than  that  he  was  Frenchified,  and 
accounted  the  desire  of  forraine  language  then  to  be  a  fore- 
token of  the  bringing  in  of  forraine  powers,  which  indeed 
happened. — Camden.  Remaines.  Languages. 

Can  ye  not  know  a  man  from  a  IVIarmasett  in  theis 
Frenchified  dayes  of  ours ! 

Sir  Gyles  Goosccappe,  Act  i.  sc.  1.  (1606.) 

He  is  a  proud  lord, 

And  you  may  challenge  him  :  has  he  familiarly 

Dialik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  dublet 

Was  not  exactly  Frenchified  f 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

His  haire,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head, 

One  lock  Amazon-like  dischivelled. 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chaunce  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  aiford. 

Bp.Hall,  b.iii.  Sat.  7. 

Now  if  we  can  cook  up  our  messes  of  both  sorts  in  such 
Freichifijed  manner  as  that  the  eye  cannot  presently  distin- 
piish  which  is  which,  our  guests  must  cull  and  carve  for 
themselves,  and  taste  before  they  eat. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.23. 
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tion  of  the  brain,  ov  of  its  membranes.  And  Vos- 
sius,  uTTo  rou  (ppcv-os,  hoe  est,  mente,  quia  in  ea 
semper  mens  Iseditur ;  because  in  it  the  mind  is 
always  diseased. 

A  disease  of  mind;  delirium ;.  raving,  a  paroxysm 
approaching  to  raving  madness. 

Bules  and  botches,  and  brennyng  aguwes, 
Frenesyes  and  foule  \x\c\ts.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  396. 

Wel  art  thow  wys  quath  hue  to  wit  suche  wisdome  shewe 
To  eny  fol  other  flatorere.  other  to  frentik  puple. 

Id.  p.  183. 

And  than  in  feare  I 

Was  Pandarus,  lest  that  in  frensmje  . 

He  should  fall  or  els  sone  deye.— CAaKccr.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

And  whan  that  he  it  vnderstode 

Anone  into  melancolie. 

As  though  it  were  a /ransiV, 

He  fell.  Gower.  Con.  A.\).m 

And  in  his  throwes,  frenetihe  and  mad 

He  curseth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

Thou  swarst  alone  that  I 
thy  fancie  did  subdue, 
Wliy  then  should  frensie  force  thee  now 
to  shew  thyselfe  vntrue. 

Turbervile.  To  Ms  Friend  that  refused  him,  Sc. 

And  therfore  among  many  folishe  wordes  of  Luther,  as 

foolishe  as  euer  heretyke  spake,  he  neuer  spake  a  more 

frantike,  than  in  that  he  saith  that  God  hath  nede  of  our 

faith.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  270. 

Lykewise  for  the  Frenche  part,  thether  came  Isabel],  the 
Frenche  Quene,  because  the  King  her  husband  was  fallen 
into  hys  old  frenetical  desease.— i/oi/.  Hen.  r.  an.  7. 
Thus  spake  the  owl,  whose  talk  could  not  be  heard, 
"  So  little  fools  good  counsel  do  regard," 
But  thinking /rcnzy  him  his  wits  beguil'd, 
The  honest  bird  despitefully  revil'd.- Z)ra;//on.  The  Owl, 

If  he  (the  civil  magistrate)  find  on  his  complexion,  skin, 
or  outward  temperature  the  signs  and  marks,  or  in  his 
doings  the  effects  of  injustice,  rapine,  lust,  crueltie,  or  the 
like,  sometimes  he  shuts  up  as  in  frenetick  or  infectious 
diseases,  or  confines  within  doors,  as  in  every  sickly  estate. 
Milton.  Reasons  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

There  she  hz\t  frantick,  hauing  slaine  her  sonne. 
Did  shrowd  herselfe,  like  punishment  to  shonne. 

Spenser.  J'irgil's  Gnat,  3.  22. 


FRE'NZY. 

Fee'netick. 

Fre'netic.4l. 

Fba'ntigk. 

Fra'ntickly. 

Fha'ntically. 

Frk'nzi&al, 


(Also  written  Phrensy.  qv.) 
Fr.  Frencsie ,-  It.  and  Sp.  Fre- 
vesia  ,-  Lat.  Phreniiis  ,-  Gr. 
^pei/tris,  from  (fipvv,  the  mind. 
It  is,  says  Minshew,  a  delirium 
of  the  mind,  arising  with  an 
aeute  fever  from  an  inflamma- 


This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth  ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head  ; 
Dumly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth, 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  S,-  Adonis. 

Whatfrenxy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessHJ, 
The  vineyard  lyes  half  prun'd  and  half  undress'd  ? 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Eel.  2. 
These  fight  like  hushands,  but  like  lovers  those : 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy  : 
And  to  such  height  thtit  frantic  passion  grows. 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy. 

Id.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

And  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire, 
(Sad  scene  of  woe !)  his  face,  his  wrapt  attire 
Conceal'd  from  sight,  with  frantic  hands  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o'er  liis  neck  and  head. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

The  narrowness  of  her  [Vanessa's]  income,  the  coldness 
of  her  lover,  [Swift,]  the  loss  of  her  reputation,  all  contri- 
buted to  make  her  miserable,  and  encrease  the  frenzical 
disposition  of  her  mind.— Orreri;.  Rem.  on  Dr.  Swift.  Let.  9. 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  worid, 
Wlio  deem  religion /reniy.  and  the  God 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 
Start  at  His  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
■     A  jarring  note.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

Oh  !  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares, 
And  frantic  Passions,  hear  thy  soft  controul. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  j 
She  [TVIedea]  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last 
horrid  purpose  says,  fiercely  indeed,  but  not  franticajlj/. 


Hurd.  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 
Fr.  Frequenter  ,-  It.  Fre- 
quentare ;  Sp.  Frequentar  ; 
Lat.  Freqiientare,  from/re- 
quens.  Ferre  quem,  (or 
fert  qui)  quae  oportet,  is 
frequens,  (Varro,  lib.  vi.) 
Vossius  cannot  coincide. 
He  suggests  that  coens, 
from  coesse,  might  formerly 
and  that  from  fere  (pluri- 


FREQUE'NT,  v 

Fre'quent,  adj. 

Fke'quence. 

Fre'quency. 

Freque'ntable. 

Frequenta'tion. 

Freqi'e'ntative. 

Freque'nter. 

Fre'ql-ently. 
be  used  pro  una  ess 
mum)  and  ceens  might  a.nse  freeoens  or  frecuens. 
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To  come  or  go  to  often,  in  common ;  to  visit 
much,  resort  to, — many  times,  in  numbers. 

But  he,  wherby  he  might  prolonge  his  bedred  father's 

Chose  rather  skill  in  power  of  herbes,  and  physickes  noble 
praise. 

And  such  like  knowledge  dumb,  deuoid  of  honour  to  fre- 
quent. Phacr.  Virgin,  ^neidos,  b.  xii 

Lord  God,  how  frequente  and  famyliar  a  thyuge  with  euery 
estate  and  degree  throughout  Christeudome,  in  this  reuereni 
othe  on  the  Gospelles  of  Christ  t 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

VlhWe  youth  lasted  in  him,  the  exercises  of  that  age  and 
his  humour,  not  yet  fully  discovered,  made  him  somewhat 
the  moiefrequentable  and  less  dangerous.— Sirfney. 


Udal.  TheFlowers  of  Laiine Speaking,  fol.  115. 

Ill  the  excellent  &  most  noble  empcrour  Octauius  .Augus- 
tus, in  whome  reygned  all  nobilitie,  nothinge  is  more  co- 
mended,  than  that  he  had  frequently  in  his  mouUie  this 
worde,  matura,  do  maturedly. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  i\x\\  frequence  was  impowr'd, 
Have  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him,  but  find 
Far  otlier  labour  to  be  undergon 
Than  when  I  dealt  with  Adam,  first  of  men. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

Looke  into  the  universal]  course  of  the  Catholike  life ; 
there  shall  you  finde  the  decalogue  professedly  broken,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  practise  of  idolatry,  and  frequence  of 
oathes.— i?i).  Hall.  Quo  Vadis,  s.  20. 

Alon.  O  sir,  I  grant 
These  sins  are  deadly  ones  ;  yet  their /rc7«enc!/ 
With  wicked  men  makes  them  more  dreadful  to  us. 

Massinger.  The  Bashful  Lover,  Act  iv.  c.  2. 

The  people  with  great  frequencie  brought  gifts  unto  Pala- 
tium,  which  they  offred  unto  the  Goddesse,  and  solemnized 
a  lectisternium.— /foHawd.  Livivs,  p.  719. 

A  subject  often  handled  must  become  trite,  and  Piscatory 
Eclogue  has  the  advantage  over  Pastoral  in  displaying  a 
field  less  beaten  and  less  frequented. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues.  Introd 

Accuse  me  thus ; 

That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear  purchas'd  right ; 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds. 
Which  should  transport  me  furthest  from  your  sight. 

Shakespeare,  son.  116. 

And  besides,  it  is  most  evident,  that  one  and  the  same 
verb  goes  through  all  the  conjugations  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
doth  not  so  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  Greek  language,  as  the  variation  of  frequentative, 
transitive,  and  reciprocal.— .ffammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

The  miserable  spectatours,  and  frequenters  of  these  infer- 
nal] pleasures,— they  lose  their  time,  their  modestie,  their 
honestie,  their  credit,  and  respect  with  God.  and  all  good 
ruen.—Prynne.  Hislrio  Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  ii.  Chorus. 

Her  [the  Muse's]  Majestic. 

(Like  that  of  Princes)  when  the  vulgar  see 
Too  frequently,  respect  and  awe  are  fled. 
Contempt  and  scorn  remaineth  in  their  stead. 

Brome.  From  a  Friend, 
Th'  oraculous  seei  frequents  the  Pharian  coast, 
From  whose  high  bed  my  birth  divine  I  boast. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
There  is  nothing  more  frequent  among  us,  than  a  sort  of 
poems,  intitled  Pindaric  Odes  ;  pretending  to  be  written  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  and  style  of  Pindar,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  to  this  day  extant  in  our  language 
one  ode  contrived  after  his  model. 

Congreve.  Discourse  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

Swift  at  the  word  descending  to  the  shores. 
They  moor  the  vessel  and  unlade  the  stores  : 
Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate, 
And  full  and  frequent  fotm'd  a  dire  debate. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

The  miracles  which  they  saw,  grew  by  their  frequency 
familiar  unto  them ;  the  impressions,  which  the  visible 
power  of  God  made  upon  their  minds,  wore  out  insensibly 
by  degrees.— C/orto,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  150. 

These  inhabitants  were  much  more  civilized  than  those  of 
the  inland  country,  by  the  commerce  and  frcquentaiion  of 
other  nations,  epecially  the  Gauls,  who  had  long  before  been 
civilized  by  the  Roman  colonies. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  An  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  England. 


Though  he  [Mr.  Cowley]  wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme 
i  fteer  from  ciJBStraint,  he  frequency  afi'ects  half  verses. 

^  Dryden,  Dedication  tq  t/ii  jUneis. 
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lewis  Du  Gnerm'er  studied  under  ChaHIIon  at  Paris,  and 
tame  to  England  in  1708,  but  with  very  moderate  talents, 
though  he  was  reclconed  to  improve  much  here  by  drawing 
in  tlie  Academy,  which  was  then  frequented,  though  esta- 
blished only  by  private  contributions  among  the  artists. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  v. 

He  bad  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  all  this  while 
with  his  old  friends  of  the  opposite  party,  the  late  ministers 
of  Caesar's  power,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus.  Matius,  &c. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  s.  9. 

Though  he  did  not  persecute  to  death  by  laws,  that  being 
directly  contrary  to  his  edicts  of  toleration,  which  he  had 
with  so  much  ostentation  and  frequency  repeated  ;  yet  he 
connived  at  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  brutality  of 
governors  of  provinces. 

Warburton.  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple. 

The  verbs    called  deponent,  desiderative,  frequentative, 

inceptive,  &c.  need  not  be  considered  here,  being  found  in 

some  languages  only,  and  therefore  not  essential  to  speech. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3. 

Continual  experience  testifying  that  nature  hath  esta- 
blished such  a  connection  between  the  motions  of  matter 
and  perceptions  of  mind,  that  one  frequenihj  begets  the 
other.— 5eorcA.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  8. 


Nitre  condenseth  the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kinde  of 
freacour  (as  we  now-a-days  speak)  (quandam  frescuram.) 

Bacon.  The  History  of  Life  and  Death,  p.  31. 

Ev'n  the  bare  walls,  whose  breathing  figures  glow'd 

With  each  warm  stroke  that  living  Art  bestow'd, 

Or  slow  decay,  or  hostile  time  invades. 

And  all  in  silence  the  fair  fresco  fades. 

Hart.  An  Essay  on  Painting. 

On  the  accession  of  SextusV.  Zucchoro  was  invited  to  Spain 
by  Philip  II.  to  paint  the  Escuriel,  but  his  frescos  not  pleas- 
ing, he  returned  to  Rome,  and  founded  the  Academy  of 
~ ch  Gregory  XIII.  had  given  him  a  Brief,  and 
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Gower,  Con 


The  15th  of  September— being  corae  from  the  pilgrimage, 
we  went  aborde  our  shippe,  and  sett  saile,  and  kept  our  course 
west  toward  the  island  of  Ciprus,  but  al  that  night  it  was 
calme,  and  the  16th  the  winde  freshed,  and  we  passed  by 
Mount  Ciime\.—Hackluijt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.i.  p.  107. 

But  yet  remember  good  readers,  that  in  the  conclusion  of 
al  the  tale,  he  knitteth  it  vp  with  a  freshe  lusty  point,  and 
foileth  al  the  reason  in  this  wyse. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  C75. 

The  most  forcible  windes  make  the  greatest  flood-tides, 
whereby  the  freshes,  when  they  take  their  ordinarie  course 
of  ebbe,  doe  grow  strong  and  swift,  setting  directly  off  to  sea 
against  the  wind. — HacJduyt.  Voyages,  vol  iii.  p.  673. 

But  Cato  hym  selfe,  so  lyttel  regarded  that  repulse, 
where  allwayes  he  wente  very  homely,  he  the  nexte  day 
folowynge,  decked  and  trymmed  hym  selfe  more  freshlye 
than  he  was  wonte. — Sir  t.  Etyot.  Govcrnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 


FRESH,  I'. 
Fresh,  n. 
Fresh,  adj. 
Fue'shen,  71. 
Fre'shing,)!. 
Fre'shet. 
Fre'shlv. 
Fre'shness. 


A.  S.  Fersc;  Dut.  Versch : 
Ger.  Frisch ;  Svv.  Fersk ,-  Fr. 
Frez,  frais ;  It.  and  Sp.  Fresco. 
The  it.  Fresco  is  thus  traced  by 
Menage  from  the  Lat.  Friyus, 
frigidus,  frigidi,  frigidiscus,  frig- 
discus,  fregdiscus,  frediscus,  fres- 
Or  else  from  Frigo  ; 


CVS,  fresco. 
frixi.  frixutn,  friscum.  Other  etymologists  from 
Virescens;  Ihre  is  not  pleased  with  either,  but 
suggests  nothing  else.  Wachter  observes,  that 
the  word  perhaps  has  reference  to  cold,  (ad  frigiis,) 
by  which  the  vigour  of  natural  things  is  preserved, 
and  thinks  that  the  Ger.  Frisch  may  be  from 
friescn,  frigere,  (see  Freeze,)  and  properly  signify 
frigidus,  cool,  and  thence  transferred  to  recens,  a 
state  in  which  things  are  preserved  by  coolness. 
Cotgra^e  says, 

Fr.  Frez,  m.,  fresche,  f.  ;  new,  fresh,  recent, 
raw,  green  ;  sound,  lusty,  newly  come,  lately  done ; 
also,  cool ;  aho,  fresh  or  without  salt.  To  which 
may  be  added, — 

Having  the  bloom  or  vigourof  any  thing  newer 
young  ;  and  thus,  blooming,  vigorous,  brisk. 

To  fresh,  (now  re- fresh,) — to  reinvigorate,  to 

recruit,   to  renew  the  strength,   the   spirits,   to 

brisken.  I 

So  that  fram  the  other  ost  there  com  at  laste  | 

Syre  Hue  the  gret  erl,  &  Aunsel  de  Rypemound  I 

Myd  an  hondred  knygtes,  pur  [quite]  fersse  &  sound.  1 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  397. 

Thei  brak  in  tuo  his  schankes,  to  mak  the  toumbe  mete ; 

The  blode  was  bothe  warrae  &  fresh,  that  of  the  schanke 

lete.  R.  Brunne,  p.  30. 


Whan  he  was  to  tnat  wel  yeomen 

That  shadowed  was  with  braunches  grene 

He  thought  ofthilke  water  shene 

To  drinke,  and  fresh  him  well  withall. 


And  with  a  sigh  he  [Aicite]  sayde  pitously  ; 
The  freshe  beautee  sleth  me  sodenly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale.  v.  U! 

And  swore,  and  hertely  gan  her  hete  [promise] 

Euer  to  be  stedfast  and  trew, 

And  loue  her  a.WAy  freshly  new. 

And  neuer  other  lady  hau'e.  Id.  The  Dreams. 


I  walkt  abroad  to  breathe  the  freshing  ayrs 
In  open  fields,  whose  flowring  pride  opprest 
With  early  frost,  had  lost  their  beauty  faire. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 

TlTien  that's  gone 

He  shall  drink  naught  but  brine,  for  I'le  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quicke/rw/jcs  are. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  2, 

Or  whilst  we  spend  t\ie  freshest  of  our  time. 
The  sweets  of  youth  in  plotting  in  the  air; 
Alas  !  how  oft  we  fall,  hoping  to  climb. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamon. 
And  that  her  sidll  in  herbs  might  help  remove 
The  freshing  of  a  wound  whicli  he  had  got 
In  her  defence,  by  envie's  poyson'd  shot. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 


All  fish  from  sea  or  shore. 

Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 
At  last,  dul  wearinesse  of  former  fight 
Hauing  yrockt  asleepe  his  irkesome  spright. 
That  troublous  dreame  gan  freshly  toss  his  braine. 
With  bowres,  and  beds,  and  ladies  deere  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Till,  on  a  daj',  as  he  disposed  was 
To  walke  the  woods  with  that  his  idole  faire, 

Hir  to  disport,  and  idle  time  to  pass, 
In  th'  open  freshnesse  of  the  gentle  aire, 
A  knight  that  way  there  chanced  to  repaire. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

The  kite  affecteth  not  so  much  the  grosness  of  the  aire,  as 
the  cold  and  freshness  thereof,  for  being  a  herd  of  prev,  there- 
fore hot,  she  delighteth  in  the  fresh  aire. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  s.  824. 

With  thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle  he  [Bishop  Hall] 
betakes  him  to  whip  the  sign-posts  of  Cambridge  ale-houses, 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  freshmen's  tales,  and  in  a  straine  as 
pitiful. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymmius. 

Well,  wise  Sir  Pol.,  since  you  have  practis'd  thus 
Upon  my  freshman-ship,  I'le  trie  your  salt-head. 
What  proofe  it  is  against  a  counter-plot. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

But  heretofore  'twas  thought  a  sumptuous  treat, 

On  birth-days,  festivals,  or  days  of  state, 

A  salt,  dry  flitch  of  bacon  to  prepare  : 

If  they  haA  fresh  meat,  'twas  delicious  fare. 

Congrcve.  Jurenal,  Sat.  II. 

One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast, 

One  held  a  living  foe,  that  freshly  bled 

With  new-made  wounds. — Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Wlio  nurs'd  in  idleness  and  train'd  in  Courts, 
Pass'd  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  sports. 
Till  death  behind  came  stalking  on,  unseen, 
And  wither'd  (like  the  storm)  the  freshness  of  their  green. 
Dryden.  The  Flouier  and  the  Leaf. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  the  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round. 

Byron.   Cliilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  3.  s.  4. 

IIov.'  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  besides  the  murmuring  Loire, 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 
To  night.  Lord  Conrad » 

Ay,  at  set  of  sun  : 
The  breeze  viiW  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 

Byron.  The  Corsair,  c.  I. 

Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'r  entraUes  freshly  torn. 

Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  to  mourn. 

Id.  Childe  Harold's  PUgrimog':  c.  I.  8.  68. 
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Let  but  soffle  new  desire  give  play  to  a  quite  different  set 
of  organs,  and  the  mind  runs  after  it  with  as  much  fresh- 
ness and  eagerness,  as  if  it  had  never  done  any  thing. 

Search.  The  Light  of  Nature,  voi.  i.  pt.i.  c.  (J. 

FRET,  ».         ^        Goth.  Fretan :  k.S.Frcetan, 

Fre'tfll.  Xfretan,    Dut.   Vreten,  vressen, 

Fre'tfc^lness.   \frctlen  ,-   Ger.  fressen  ;   to  eat, 

Fre'tter.  I  to  devour,  to  prey  upon.    Ju- 

Fee'ttin-g.        )  nius  says,  he  thinks  ths.t  fret 

was  formerly  used  for  comedere,  rodcre,  mnnducare. 

to  eat,  to  gnav,%  to  thew  or  chaw,  and  afterwards 

was  tranfcrred  to  those  whose  bitter  cares  corrode 

their  irritated  mind,  mordent  atque  arrodunt.     A 

fretjulm^n,  like  the  envious  man  in  Ennius,  is  one, 

ipse  suum  cor  edens.     Frett,  he  adds,  the  English 

apply  ad  animum  eegre  ferentium  aliquid,  quod 

minime  possunt  concoquere  ;  to  the  mind  of  those 

who  bear  impatiently  any  thing,  which  they  cannot 

digest. 

Sir  T.  Brown  probably  took  h\i  fret  or  channe. 
immediately  from  the  Lat.  Fretum. 

To  eat,  to  gnaw,  to  corrode,  to  wear  er  rub ; 
and  (met.)  to  ruffle,  to  chafe,  to  vex,  to  prey 
upon. 

To  the  rod*  h6  §turte,  &  bygan  iofrele  and  gnawe 
The  armes  vaste,  and  thyes  myd  hys  teth  to  drawe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  417 


Titer  saw  I  Atteon  an  hart  ymaked. 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Diane  all  naked  : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndis  have  him  caught, 
Anifretcn  him  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2070. 

Thise  wormes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mitds 
Upon  my  paraille  frett  hem  never  a  del. 
And  west  thou  why  ?  for  they  were  used  wel. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6M,7. 

Who  rubbeth  now,  vTxofroteth  now  his  lippes 

With  dust,  with  send,  with  straw,  with  cloth,  with  chippes. 

But  Absolon  !  Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3745. 

And  as  the  law,  which  frctteth  thy  conscience,  is  in  thine 
hart,  and  is  none  outward  thing,  euen  so  seeke  within  thy 
hart  the  plaister  of  mercv,  the  promises  of  forgeueneg  in  our 
Sauiour  Jesus  Christ.— ri/nda/;.   Workes,  p.  31. 

For  sometyme  the  fyer  toke  by  itself  in  the  woodes  by  the 
mountaynes,  through  the  vehemente  confrication,  freaihtoc 
and  gatheringe  of  the  trees,  whyche  happened  by  fbrce  of 
wynde,  wherby  arose  a  greater  fver  and  fiame. 

Nicolls.  Thucidides,  fol.  64. 

For  the  more  glory  of  God  that  these  thinges  wer  done, 
the  more  the  Phariseis  wer  fret  with  enuye  against  Jesus. 
Udal.  Matthew,  c.  15. 

Also  if  they  be  not  well  boyled.  they  cause  wyndes,  and 
1  aiinoye  the  stomake,  and  make  sometvme  fretlyngee. 

SirT.Elyot.  The  Casiel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii. 

No  wool!  is  lesse  subiect  to  mothes,  or  to  fretting  in  presse, 
I  then  this,  as  the  old  parliament  robes  of  kings,  and  of  many 
noble  peeres  to  be  shewed  may  plainly  testifle. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i  p.  161. 

He  chauft,  he  griev'd,  he  fretted,  and  he  sight, 
I  And  fared  like  a  furious  w>-|d  beare, 

^Vhose  whelpes  are  stolene  away,  she  being  otlierwlisre. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi,  c.  9. 

By  this  salve,  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled,  than 
I  healed  up,  and  the  sedition  thereby  fretted  more  and  more. 
j  Holland,  livics,  p.  228. 

I  We  first  advertise,  it  [Euripus]  generally  sJgnifleth  ai.y 
'  strait,  fret,  or  channel  of  the  sea,  running  between  two 
shores. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  IS. 


A  woody  hill  there  stood,  at  whose  low  feet 
Two  goodly  streames  in  one  small  channel  meet. 
Whose  fretful  I  waves,  beating  against  the  hill. 
Did  all  the  bottome  with  soft  mutt'rings  fill. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

Cook.  A  hot  day,  a  hot  day,  vengeance,  a  hot  day  boys, 
Give  me  some  drink,  this  fire's  a  plaguy /rf/.'«-. 

Beaum.  SfFletch.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  kernels  of  the  pine  nuts  quench  thirst ;  they  pacifis 
ihefrettings  and  gnawings  of  the  storaack. 

Holland.  Plinir,  b.r-am.c  \^. 
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Take  your  bow  into  the  fielde,  shoote  in  hitn,  sincke  him 

wth  deade  lieavye  shaftes.  look  where  he  cometh  moste, 

provide  for  that  place  betimes,  least  it  pinch,  and  so  freate. 

AscUam.  ToxvphHus. 

Freatcs  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they  be 
much  like  a  canker,  creepinfje  and  increasinge  in  those 
places  in  a  bowe,  which  be  weaker  then  other; — Id.  lb. 

And  if  it  ferment  not  at  all,  it  will  want  that  little  fret 


He  thump'd  his  cushion,  fretted,  vext, 
Tliump'd  o'er  ajjain  each  useful  text ; 
Rebuk'd.  exhorted,  all  in  vain, 
His  parish  was  the  more  profane. 

Somervite.  The  Devil  Outwitted. 

Meanwhile  the  kindred  souls  of  every  land, 

(Howe'er  divided  in  the  fretful  days 

Of  prejudice  and  errour)  mingled  now, 

In  one  selected  never  jarring  state, 

"Where  God  himself  their  only  monarch  rei^s, 

Partake  the  joy.— r/iomsoa.  The  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

Ah,  monarchs  \  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet. 
Bi/roii.  Childe  Harold's  Pilr/ri/nai/e,  c.  1.  s.  47. 

By  indulging  this  frefful  temper  you  both  aggravate  the 
xmeasiness  of  age,  and  you  alienate  those  on  whose  affection 
much  of  your  comfort  depends.— ^(air,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

Ftetftilness  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  characterise 
those  who  are  negligent  of  order.  The  hurry  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  embarrassments  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, keep  their  spirits  in  perpetual  ferment. 

Id.  vol.  ii.  Ser  1. 

But  be  it  winter,  summer,  autumn,  spring  : 

To  nurture  fret/iu(/  is  a  simijle  thing. 

A  weed  so  useless,  to  the  use  of  reason, 

Can,  absolutely,  never  be  in  season. 

Bi/rom.  An  Epistle  from  the  Author  to  his  Sister. 


FRET,  V.  ~\  Junius  thinks  from  A.  S.  Frat- 
Fret,  n.  V  wian,  ornaro,  adornare,  esornare, 
Fre'tise.  )  to  trim,  to  deck,  to  adorne,  to  gar- 
nish. (Skinner. — from  It.  Fralto, fractus,  as  it  is 
a  kind  of  worli.  distinguislied  by  frequent  fractures 
and  incisions;  or  by  being  broken  or  cut  into  many 
parts.  Fret  (in  music)  is  probably  from  this  It. 
Fratto,  denoting  a  break  or  stop  to  the  continuity 
of  sound. 

To  rut  or  carve  into  many  parts,  which  rise,  jet 
forward  or  project. 

And  on  her  hedde  she  had  a  croune 

Her  semed  well  an  high  persoun. 

For  round  enuiron  her  crownet 

AVas  full  of  rich  stones /re/ .—C/.aKcer.  Horn  of  the  Hose. 

And  she  was  clad  in  roiall  habite  grene, 
A  fret  of  gold  she  had  next  her  heare 
And  vpon  that  wite  croune  she  beare. 

Id.  Prol.  to  Cleopatra  Queene  of  Erjypte. 


Amongst  the  which  was  seen 

A  goodly  armour,  and  full  rich  aray, 
"Which  long'd  to  Angela,  the  Saxon  queene, 
AM  fretted  round  with  geld  and  goodly  wel  beseene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

And  in  each  knot  that  doth  compose 

A  mesh,  shall  sUck  a  full-blown  rose, 

Red.  damask,  white,  in  order  set, 

About  the  s;des  shall  run  a  fret 

Of  Primroses. — Drayton.  Muses'  Ehjsium,  Nym.  2. 

I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistooke  her  frets. 

And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering, 

(When  with  a  most  impatient  denilish  spirit"! 

Frets  call  you  these  !  (quoth  she)  I'le  fume  with  them : 

And  with  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head. 

Shakespeare.  Tamimj  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

AJ.  organs  of  sweet  stop. 

All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison.  Mil/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Roses,  lyons-heads,  escalops  and  other  decorations,  are 
allowable  under  the  corona  with  this  rule,  that  whether  here, 
or  under  any  roof  or  ceiling,  interlacing  fretts  be  ever  made 
at  right  ans^es.—Ecelyn.  Of  Architects  and  Architecture. 

So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  industry,  and  ex- 
pensive carving,  full  of /re/  and  lamentable  imaserj-  sparing 
neither  pains  nor  coet,  a  judicious  spectator  is  distracted  and 
quite  confounded. — Id.  lb. 

Again,  if  it  be  in  a  great  hall,  then  (beholding)  of  the  fair 
embowed  or  vawted  roofs,  or  of  the/r«ijeii  seelings  curiously 
■wrought,  and  sumptuously  set  forth. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  36. 


Plashe  serveth  passing  well  to  white  walls  or  seeling ;  also 
)r  to  make  little  images  in  frHworke,  to  set  forth  houses  ; 
ea,  and  the  browes  of  pillars  and  wals,  to  cast  off  rain. 


Holland.  Plinie,  b. 


.24. 


Their  [bases  and  mezzo  relievo]  ordinary  placing 
fronts  of  edifices,  as  is  yet  lo  be  seen  in  divers  pal. 
Rome,  and  especially  in  their  villas  and 
pleasure,  which  are  frequently  incrusted  with  them,  but 
vilely  imitated  in  our  exposed  fretivorhs  about  London,  to 
the  reproach  of  sculpture,  especially  where  it  pretends  to 
figures  on  the  outside  of  our  citizen's  houses. 

Evelyn.  Of  Architects  and  Architecture. 

Yet  then  no  proud  aspiring  piles  were  rais'd. 
No  fretted  roofs  with  polish'd  metals  blaz'd. 

Pope.  Statins.  Thebais,  b.  i. 

The  moonbeam  shone 

Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone. 
And  the  high /re/Zed  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictur'd  prayer. 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew. 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life  to  view. 

Byron.  Lara,  c.  1.  8. 11. 

FRI'ABLE.  ")      Fr.    Friable;     Lat.    Friabilis, 
Fri.\bi'lity.  )  from  friare,  to  separate  or  sun- 
der. 

Tliat  can  or  may  be  separated  or  sundered ; 
easy  to  be  sundered  or  reduced  to  small  particles, 
easily  crumbled. 

Nor  do  they  become  friable  or  easily  powderable  by  phi- 
losophical calcination,  that  is  from  the  vapour  or  steam  of 
water,  but  split  and  rift  contrary  to  other  horns. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

If  needs  you  must  alter  their  station,  let  it  be  done  about 
November,  and  that  into  a  light  friable  ground,  or  moist 
gravel.— £ie/i/n.  Sylva.  Of  the  Chess-nut. 

Sixthly,  in  its  rigidness  and  friability,  being  not  at  all 
flexible,  but  brittle  like  a  flint :  insomuch  that  with  one 
knock  of  a  hammer  I  broke  off  a  small  piece  of  it,  and  with 
the  same  hammer  quicklv  beat  it  to  a  pretty  fine  powder 
upon  an  anvil.— W.  lb.  Of  the  Age,  §■<;.  of  Trees. 


The  sharpness  to  which  the  point  of  all  of  them  is  wrought ; 
the  temper  and  firmness  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  the  stren^^th  of  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  darted 
out,  compared  with  the  smallness  and  weakness  of  the 
insect,  and  with  the  soft  and  friable  texture  of  the  rest  of 
the  body ;  are  properties  of  the  sting  to  be  noticed,  and  not 
a  little  to  be  admired.— Pafc;/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 


FRI 

Their  friar  tike  general  would  the  next  day  make  one 
holyday  in  the  Christian  calendars  in  remembrance  of 
30,000  Hungarian  martyrs  slain  of  the  Turks. 

Knolles.  History  of  the  Turks. 

Witness  the  tale  of  Hans  Boobiken,  a  rich  Boor's  son.  who 
his  father  had  sent  abroad  a  fryering,  that  is  shroving  in 
our  language. — Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  7._ 

St.  Michael  in  Ariosto  seeks  out  Discord,  to  send  her 
amongst  the  Pagans,  and  finds  her  in  a  convent  of  friars, 
where  Peace  should  reign,  which  indeed  is  a  fine  satire. 

Drydeu.  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

So  the  first  year  of  his  coming  over  I  was  in  the  friery 
at  Armagh ;  I  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  0  iars,  and  they 
invited  me.— S/iz/e  Trials,  an.  1681.  Oliver' Plunckel. 

It  was  fashionable  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank  to  be- 
queath their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the  friery  churches, 
which  were  consequently  filled  with  sumptuous  shrines  and 
superb  monuments. 

IVarton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

FRI'BBLE,  r.  ^        Corrupted   from   the    Fr. 
Fbi'bble,  n.         >  Frivole.      .See  Frivoloi's. 
Fri'bbler.         )       To  be  weak,  to  act  weakly, 
Irivolously,  triflingly,  idly  ;  to  trifle. 
And  what  is  worse,  they  speak  but 
What  they  list  of  it,  and  fribble  out  the  rest. 

Middleton.  The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 
From  flight  of  birds,  or  chickens  pecking. 
Success  of  great'st  attempts  would  reckon : 
Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible. 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 


.   (applied  to- 


re;   It.  Frale;   Lat. 
brother.     Generally 


\Fr.  Fri 
Fraler,  a 
plied  tc 
A  brother  of  a  religious  order 


FRI'AR. 
Fri'arly. 

Fri'arling,?. 
Fri'ary. 
or  community. 

The  nexte  zer  ther  after  the  gode  King  Louis 
Of  France  to  the  Holi  Lond  wende,  &  thoru  Paris 
Bareuot  edo.  &  open  heued,  and  then  holi  wey  bigan 
With  procession  olfreres,  St  of  mani  good  man. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  530. 

Thise  dnze  pers  to  the  freres,  tham  for  to  schriue, 
The  jugement  ageyn  tham  went,  to  schorte  ther  Hue. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  281. 


And  so  should  the  Scripture  stand  the  in  as  good  stede,  as 
a  paire  of  spectacles  shold  stand  a  blinde  freer. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1-17. 

Time  and  place  being  to  him  as.<iigned,  hee  in  the  audience 
of  the  pope  and  of  frierlie  cardinals  &  other  doctors,  was 
straitlie  examined  of  his  articles. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  fol.  376.  Learned  Men  against  Friars. 

Then  Master  Latimer  first  repeating  the  frierly  reasons 
of  Doctour  Buckneham  whereby  he  would  prooue  it  a  dan- 
gerous thing  for  the  vulgar  people,  to  haue  the  Scripture  in 
the  vulgare  tongue,  so  refuted  the  frier,  so  answered  to  his 
■  reasone  of  the  pi 


dallied  with  hi: 
man  looking  back,  and  of  the  baker  leauing  his  hreade 
leauened,  that  the  vaiiitie  of  the  frier  might  to  all  men 
appeare. — Id.  lb.  p.  1574.    Answer  of  M.  Latimer  lo  Dr. 
Buckneham. 

And  I  haue  laboured  with  mine  owne  hands,  and  will 
labor,  and  will  that  all  my  frierlings  shall  labor,  and  live  of 
their  labor,  whereby  thev  may  support  themselues  in  an 
honest  mcane.—/d.  lb.  p.  331.  The  Rule  of  Friar  Francis. 

And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done. 
Of  Scarlock,  George-a-Green.  and  Much  the  Miller's  son. 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  out-laws  and  their  trade. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  26. 
8.':  2 


)whom  headdresses. 


rapture  and  admiration  forthewomai 

and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  her  consent. 

Spectator,  No.  2S3. 

While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble 

Your  manly  genius,  a  mere  fribble, 

Pinn'd  down,  and  sickly,  cannot  vapour, 

Nor  dares  to  spring  or  cut  a  caper. — Lloyd.  On  Rhyme. 

FRI'BORGII.  A.  S.  Freo-horh,  fide-jussor, 
from  A.  S.  Freo,  liber,  free,  and  borh,  vas,  a  sccu- 
rity.  See  Borough;  and  see  also  Fribvrga,  in 
Spelman.  Gloss. 

For  its  legal  usage,  see  Frank-Pledge. 

As  touching  the  king's  peace,  every  hundred  was  divided 
into  many  freeborgs  or  tithings  consisting  of  ten  men,  wliich 
stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other;  and  did  amonsst  them- 
selves punish  small  matters  in  their  court  for  that  purpose 
called  the  tele.— Spelman.  Ancient  Govern,  of  England. 

A  man  who  could  not  find  the  security  of  some  tithing,  or 
friborgh,  for  his  behaviour,  he,  that  was  upon  account  of 
this  universal  desertion  called  friendless  man,  was  by  out 
ancestors  condemned  to  death. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  c.  7. 

FRI'CACE,  or^       \.a.t.  Fricare,  frictum,     to 

Fri'casic.  I  rub,  (which  Vossius  derives 

Fkic.a'tion.          I  from  the  Chaldce  and  Syriac.) 

Fri'ction.  )   Sir  T.  Elyot   has   a  chapter 

"  Of  fricasies,  or   rubbynges."      And  B.  Jonson 

appears  to   use   the  word  fricace   in  an   exactly 

similar  manner,  though  by  some  supposed  to  apply 

it  to  the  medicament  rubbed. 


I  will  not  here  speke  of  oyntemenfes  used  in  olde  tyme 

amonge  the  Romayns  and  Greekes.  in  fricasies  or  rubbings. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  of  Hclth,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 

Mos.  I  know  not,  sir. 

But  some  on't,  there  they  pour'd  into  his  eares 
Some  in  his  nostrils,  and  recovered  him; 
Applying  but  the  fricace. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fojc,  Act  ii.  sc.  G. 

A  lord,  that  is  a  leper ; 

A  knight,  that  has  the  bone-ach,  or  a  squire 

That  hath  both  these,  you  make  him  smooth,  and  sound. 

With  a  bare  fricace  of  your  medicine. 

Id.  The  Alchemist,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

The  like,  saith  Jorden,  we  observe  in  canes  and  woods, 
that  are  unctuous  and  full  of  oyle.  which  will  yield  fire  by 
fricalion  or  collision,  not  by  kindling  the  air  about  them, 
but  the  inflamable  oyle  within  them. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

Fricalions  used  in  the  morning,  serve  especially  to  this 
intention;  but  this  must  evermore  accompany  them,  that 
after  the  fricatii-n.  the  part  be  lightly  anointed  with  ovi,  lest 
the  attrition  of  the  outward  parts,  make  them  bv  pc'rspira- 
tion,  dryeandjuycelesse. — Bacon.  Historyof  Life  and  Death. 


Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fleshie,  and  full,  as  we  see 
both  in  men  :  and  in  the  currying  of  horses.  &t. 

Bacon.  Kalurall  Historic,  8,  877. 


FRI 

The  I'nhahitanf!  [nf  Brazil]  do  strange  tilings,  both  in  pre-  I 
scrvin^?  liealth  and  in  curing  diseases,  by  friction  and  unc-  j 
tion,  using  the  first  in  cold  and  chronical,  the  latter  in  acute 
diseases.— Br,(/Ie.   Jforks,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.  | 

Cheselden  has  observed,  that  the  contrivance  of  a  loose  ; 
ring  is  practised  by  mechanics,  where  the  friction  of  the 
joints  of  any  of  their  machines  is  grreat ;  as  between  the  parts 
of  crook-hinges  of  large  gates,  or  under  the  head  of  a  male 
screw  of  large  vices.— Pa/ey.  Natural  Tlieology,  c.  S.  I 

A  late  improvement  in  what  are  called  frictiun-Khcels,  ' 
which  consist  of  a  mechanism  so  ordered,  as  to  be  regularly 
dropping  oil  into  a  bo.t  which  encloses  the  axis,  the  nave, 
and  certain  balls  upon  which  the  nave  revolves,  may  be  said 
in  some  sort,  to  represent  the  contrivance  in  the  animal 
joint ;    with  this  superiority,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  j 
joint,  viz.  that  here  the  oil  is  not  only  dropped  but  made.       I 
Id.  lb. 

FRI'CASSEE,  u.  ■)       A  word,  says   Skinner,  | 
Fric.^sse'e,  n.  S  lately  introduced  into  our 

country.  From  the  Fr.  Fricassee,  from  the  verb 
Fricasser ;  and  this  from  the  Lat.  Frigere,  q.  d. 
cibiis  fiixiis,  fi-i.vura,fiixatuTa. 

To  parch,  to  dry,  to  fry.  I 


FRI 


Mid  wuche  bodi  dar  y  come  in  thi  sigt  ene, 
That  hi  nom  the  myn  ftenschipe  for  thi  sothnesse  al  clene? 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  3o. 
Fulle  so  frendes  he  had,  &  fele  foos  inowe. 
Unto  the  Duke  of  Normundie  he  went  for  to  wouwe. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  40. 


For  0  thing,  sires,  saufly  dare  I  seie, 
Ihat  frendes  everich  other  must  obeie, 
If  tliey  wol  longe  holden  compagnie. 
Love  wol  not  be  constreined  by  maistrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Prologue,  v.  13,074. 

Soth  to  saine 

Of  him  that  loueth  trew  and  well 

Frendship  is  more  than  is  catell, 

Tot  f  rend  in  court  aie  better  is 

Than  peny  in  purse  ccrtis.  Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Their  stedfastnes  c-ndureth  but  a  season, 
For  they  faine  friendllues  &  worchen  treason. 

Id.  Balade.  Deceilfull  Woman. 


Hotter  than  all  the  roasted  cooks  you  sat 

To  dress  the  fricasse  of  your  alphabet, 

Which  sometimes  would  be  drawn  dough  anagram, 

Sometimes  acrostic  parched  in  the  flame. 

Lovelace.  Postkume  Poems.  On  Sanazar. 

Oh,  how  would  Homer  praise  their  dancing  dogs, 
Their  stinking  cheese,  and  fricasec  of  frogs. 

King.  Art  of  CooUerij. 
When  art  and  nature  join,  the  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  ragout  or  c'as.vcniwz  fricasec.— Garlh.Claremont. 


F  R  I'  D  A  Y.  A.  S.  Frige-dar/ ,-  D  ut.  Vriid-dagh ; 
Gcr.  Fre</-tag ;  which  Wachter  thinks  is  so  called 
from  Friya,  the  wife  of  Woden  and  mother  of 
Thor,  from  whom  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are 
respectively  named.  See  also  Mareschal  on  the 
word  Frige-dceg,  and  Verstegan.  Junius,  (  Gloss. 
Goth.  409,)  from  a  Deity  called  Fricco,  whose 
province  it  was  to  bestow  peace  and  pleasure 
upon  mortals. 
This  by  131  on  a  Fryday,  a  lytel  by  fore  Paske. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  313. 

This  should  have  happened  the  7th  of  April,  1G15,  being 
Good  Fridaif,  but  was  deferred  till  Munday  following,  when 
early  in  the  morning  they  sent  word  to  the  Jewes  into  their 
streete,  that  trussing  vp  their  choicest  goods,  they  should 
within  one  houre  depart,  which  with  much  lamentation  they 
d\d.—Purckas.  Pilgrimage,  b.  ii.  c.  10.  s.  6. 

FRIDGE,  V.  >       "  To  frid<,e    or  frig    about, 
Fri'dging,  n.  )  from  A.  S.  Fric-an,  to  dance," 

(  Skinner.)    It  is  from  It.  Freg-are;  Lat.  Fric-are, 

to  rub. 


Is  it  certain,  that  cogitation  (phancy,  intellection,  and 

and  down  of  the  parts  of  an  extended  substance,  changing 
their  place  and  distance ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  an  internal 
energie. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  Systcjn,  p.  831. 

FRIEND,  V.  ^  Goth.  Frigonds ;  A.  S. 
Friexd,  n.  Freond;  Dut.  Vriend.     Mani- 

Fri'endless.  festly  (says  Junius)  from  the 

Fri'endly,  adj.  \  Goth.  Friiion,  to  love,  whose 
Fri'endi.y,  ad.  (part,  hfrigniid.-:,  loving;.  And 
Fri'endlilv.  Tookc, — "  Friend,  i.e.  friand, 

Fri'endliness.  freond,  the  prcs.  part,  oi frian. 
Friendship.      )  frenn,  to  Iovf.  means  (subaudi 

any  one,  some  one,)  loving,"   {Div.  of  Purlei/,  ii. 

51.)     Upon  this  part,  the  verb  to  friend  has  been 

formed  ;  befriend  is  now  the  usual  word. 

To  act  as  a  friend  or  wellwisher,  as  one  who 

loves,  who  wishes  well ;  who  would  benevolently 

serve  or  favour;  support  or  protect. 

Tho  this  folc  to  gadere 
Tho  strengest  mon  & 

Heo  acoyntede  hym  a 
Bothe  for  here  prowes, 


Id.  The  Chanones  Yeman 


and  hi  comen  frendes  pode, 
for  heo  were  of  on  blode. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 
Tho  ho  was  flejTie  and  frendeles,  mo  than  thrutty  ger. 

Id.  p.  3-13. 


Loue  of  frendshippe  also  there  is 

Which  maketh  no  man  don  amis. 

Of  wil  knitte  betwixt  two 

That  wol  not  breke  for  wele  ne  wo.— Id.  Rum.  of  the  Rose. 

A  frende  that  delyteth  in  loue,  dothe  a  man  more  frend- 
sTiype,  and  stycketh  faster  vnto  hym  then  a  brother. 

Bible,  1551.  Prouerbes,  c.  18. 

A  faithful  frende  is  a  stronge  defece  :  whoso  fyndeth  suche 
one,  fyndeth  a  notable  treasure.  A  faythfull  frende  hathe 
no  peare,  yo  weight  of  golde  &  syluer  is  not  to  be  copared  to 
the  goodnes  of  hys  fay  th.— 7d.  Of  Jesus  Syrach,  c.  6. 

Hee  found  him  a  very  gentle  person  who  intertained  him 
friendly,  and  shewed  him  many  things,  and  among  other  a 
large  mappe  of  the  world,  with  certaine  particular  nauiga- 
tions. — Hackluyt.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

The  Frenche  Kyng  sent  the  Erie  of  Uandosrae,  greate 
master  of  his  hous,  and  the  Archebishop  of  Reyns,  first  pere 
of  Fraunce,  and  diuerse  other  into  Englande,  which  were  ioy- 
ously  received,  and  frendhj  entertained. 

Hall.  Hen.  FI.  an.  22. 

The  faithfull  frends  ar  fled  and  bannyshed  from  my  sight : 
And  such  as  I  haue  held  full  dere  haue  sett  my  frendship 
light.  Surrey,  Ps.  S3. 

Lelipa,  your  garland  thus  you  finish'd  have, 

Then  as  we  have  attended 
Your  leisure,  likewise  let  me  crave 
I  may  the  like  be  frended. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  5. 

The  naturall  inborne  tounsmen  and  common  people,  who 
favoured  and  friended  still  the  name  of  Constantius,  put  to 
their  helping  hands  to  set  forward  this  horrible  and  fearfuU 
tumult— Holland.  Animianus.  p.  177. 

Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time  !  how  friended, 
That  I  should  loose  myself  thus  desperately. 
And  none  for  pity  sliow  me  how  I  wandered  ? 

Beaum.  ii  Fletcli.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  iv. 

It  may  breed  such  a  quarrel  to  your  kindred 
And  such  an  indiscretion  fling  on  you  too ; 
For  she  is  nobly  frended. 

Id.  The  Wild  Goose  Chace,  Act  iii.  so.  1. 

In  this  sad  plight,  friendless,  unfortunate. 

Now  miserable  I  Fidessa  dwell. 
Craving  of  vou,  in  pitty  of  my  state. 

To  do  none  ill,  if  please  ye  not  doe  well. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

That  true  faith,  whereever  it  is ;  worketh  and  frameth  the 
heart  to  friendlike  dispositions  unto  God,  and  brings  forth 
friendlikc  carriage  in  the  life  towards  God, 


Goodwi 


Works,  vol. 


Long  they  thus  trauelled  in  friendly  wise 
Through  countries  waste,  and  eke  well  edifiede  ; 

Seeking  adventures  hard  to  exercise 
Their  puissance,  whylome  full  dernly  tryde. 

'Spenscr.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

So  fires  and  frosts,  to  make  a  perfect  bell 
Meet  in  one  breast,  in  one  house  friendly  dwell. 

P.  Fletcher.  Miscellanies.  Contemnenti. 

Sicin.  Why  eyther  were  you  ignorant  to  see'tt 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness, 
To  yeeld  your  voyces. — Shakes.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

'Tis  a  disposition  quite  unchristian,  that  we  show  in  such 
bad  actions,  being  wholly  contrary  to  that  intermutual  amity 
&ni  friendliness  that  should  be  in  the  world. 

Feliham,  pt.  ii.  Rea.  52. 
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Then  those  two  knights,  t:ist  friendship  for  to  bind. 

And  loue  establish  each  to  other  true, 
Gaue  goodly  gifts,  the  signes  of  gratefuU  mind. 
And  eke,  as  pledges  firme,  right  hands  together  ioyn'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9, 

God  having  mingled  friendship  with  this  life  of  ours,  hath 
made  all  things  joyous,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  acceptable, 
where  a  friend  is  present  and  enjoyeth  his  part. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  70. 

True  ar.d  perfect  friendship  vequireth  these  three  things 
especially  ;  virtue,  as  being  honest  and  commendable ;  so- 
ciety, which  is  pleasant  and  delectable ;  and  profit,  which  la 
needful!  and  necessary.— W.  lb.  p.  1S5. 


Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doth,  but  I  have  called  you 
friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  father  I  have 
made  known  unto  you. — Bible.  John  xv.  15. 

If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend. 

Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 

Bnjden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

Have  you  less  pity  for  the  needy  cheat, 

Tlie  poor  and  friendless  villain, 'than  the  pfreat  ? 

Pope.  Horace,  Dial.  2, 
Friendlihe,  and  side  by  side,  two  brethren  fought. 
Whom,  at  a  birth,  their  fruitful  mother  brought. 

RoR'C.  Lucan.  Pliarsalia,  b.  II. 

While,  conscious  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around, 
And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound, 
Timely  he  flies  the  yet  untasted  food, 
And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 


There  are  several  texts  of  the  New  Testament  which 
interpret  the  love  of  our  neighbour  to  mean  universal  bene- 
volence, or  friendliness  towards  the  whole  kind,  as  oppor- 
tunities may  offer. —  Waterland.  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  20. 

We  have  here,  John  xv.  15,  an  account  of  Christ's  friend- 
ship to  his  disciples ;  that  is,  we  have  the  best  of  things 
represented  in  the  greatest  of  examples.     In  other  men  we 
see  the  excellency,  but  in  Christ  the  Divinity  oi  friendship. 
South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

For  'tis  the  bliss  n{ friendship's  holy  state. 
To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate; 
Though  bodies  cannot,  souls  can  penetrate. 

Dryden.  Eleonora, 
The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves,  by  thumping  on  your  back. 

His  sense  of  your  great  merit. 
Is  such  s.  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed. 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it.  Coicpcr.  On  Friendship, 

The  lamb  fourfold  he  likewise  shall  restore. 
To  recompense  the  friendless  and  the  poor  ; 
Because  his  heart  no  soft  compassion  felt. 
At  others  woe  unknowing  how  to  melt. 

Faivkes.  Nathan's  Parable, 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Trebatius,  for  giving 

me  this  assurance  of  your  sincere  and  friendly  regard  for 

me,  and  for  making  it  my  duty  to  respect  and  ob-^erve  a 

man,  whom  I  had  esteemed  always  before  with  inclination. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  s.  9. 


FRIEZE,  >      Dut.  Vries,frise;  Fr.  Frize,  drap 
Fri'ezed.    )  de  frize ,-     Sp.  Frisa,   perhaps   so 
called    from    the   Frisians.       See    Menage,    and 
Skinner. 
Old  Thomas  shall  keep  home,  I  warrant  him, 
I  will  ascend  to  the  groom  porter's  next. 
Fly  higher  games,  and  make  my  mincing  knight 
Walk  musing  in  their  knotty  friexe  abroad. 

Cariwright.  The  Ordinary,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

The  studded  cassockes  that  senatours  and  noblemen  of 
Rome  doe  weare,  begin  but  now  for  *i  be  woven  after 
the  manner  of  deep,  frieze  rugges. 

'Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  48. 

As  for  our  mantles,  friezed  deep  both  witliout  and  within, 
they  were  invented  and  came  to  be  used  first,  no  longer 
I  since  than  in  my  father's  dayes.- W.  lb. 

I  For  how  hard  a  task  must  obedience  needs  be  to  a  spirit 
I  accustomed  Jo  rule,  and  to  dominion  !  how  uneasy  must  the 
1  leather  and  the  frieze  sit  upon  the  shoulder  that  used  to 
shine  with  the  purple  and  the  eimin.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

Hence  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  rrai;,e  which  fools  impart; 
Here  Vanity  assumes  lier  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace. 

GoldsmiUi.  The  Traveller. 
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FRIEZE, or)      Fi:  Frise;    U.  Fregio ;    Sp. 
Frize.  i  Friso,  which  Menage  thinks  may 

be  from  the  Lat.  Phrygiones,  a  Phrygiis ;  who 
were  the  reputed  inventors  of  ornaments  in  dress, 
architecture,  &c.  See  the  quotation  from  Pliny, 
in  Y.  Embroider. 

In  Architecture,  the  flat  member  which  separates 
the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 

In  a  word,  'tis  that  in  the  Doric  architrave  which  ciTna- 
tium  is  in  the  other  order,  and  separates  the  epystyliura  or 
architrave  from  the  freeze, 

Eicljin.  Of  Architects  §•  Architecture. 
Their  proprieties  or  distinctions  will  best  appear  by  some 
reasonable  description  of  them  together,  with  their  archi- 
tiaves,  frizes,  and  cornices,  as  they  are  usually  handled. 

Jteliquice  Wottonian<B,  p.  22. 
The  ruines  too  of  some  majestick  piece, 
Boasting  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece, 
■\Vliose  statues,  freezes,  columns,  broken  lie, 
And,  though  defac'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye. 

Dryden.  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  A.  Killegrew. 
1  have  seen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  Comic  Muse,  some- 
times with  an  entire  head-piece  in  her  hand,  [and]  sometimes 
with  about  half  the  head,  and  a  little  friz,  like  a  tower, 
Iq.  frieze-like  tower]  running  round  the  edges  of  the  face. 
Addison.  Remarks  on  Italy.  Rome. 

FRI'GATE.  Yt.  Frigate;  It.  Fregata ;  Sp. 
Fragata  ;  which,  Sliinner  thinks,  may  be  from  the 
Italian  Fregare,  to  rub  or  polish,  or  fregiare,  to 
adorn ;  a  ship  much  rubbed  or  polished,  or 
adorned.  Wachter,  from  Goth.  Farjan,  remigrarc, 
to  move  with  oars;  but  a  name  so  originating 
would,  as  Ferrarius  objects,  apply  to  all  vessels 
moved  with  oars.  Evelyn  fixes  the  time  when  the 
name  was  applied  first  to  our  present  warlike  vessel. 

[May,  1590]  we  landed  on  the  Notth-West  end  of  S.  John, 
where  we  watered  in  a  good  riuer  called  Yaguana,  and  the 
same  night  following  we  tooke  a  frigate  of  tenne  tunne, 
comniing  from  Gwathanelo  laden  with  hides  and  ginger. 

Hacldugt.  Voyages,  vol,  iii.  p.  2S9, 
No  more  shall  the  tall  frigate  dance 

For  joy  she  carries  this  victorious  lord, 
Who  to  the  capstan  chain'd  Mischance, 

Commanding  on  her  lofty  board. 

Cotton.  On.  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory. 

But  under  those  verie  bridges,  he  left  certain  spaces  be- 
tweene  from  whence  the  light  pinnaces  and  frigats  might 
make  out  to  charge  and  recharge  the  enemie,  and  retire 
themselves  thither  againe  in  safetie. 

Holland.  Lii'ivs,  p.  745. 

He  [Commissioner  Pett]  not  only  restored  our  naval 
alTairs,  but  he  invented  that  excellent  and  new  ornament  of 
the  navy  which  we  call  frigate,  formidable  to  our  enemies, 
to  us  most  useful  and  i3.ie.— Evelyn.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  671. 

On  the  third  day  of  May  [1 693]  theadmiral  [Russell]  sail'd 
from  St.  Helen's  with  the  combined  squadrons  of  England 
and  Holland,  amounting  to  ninety  ships  of  the  line  besides 
friqates.  fire-ships,  and  tenders. 

Smollet.  History  of  England.  William  %  Mary,  an.  1C93. 


.§ee  Affright.  Goth. 
Faurhtan  ;  A.  S.  Frihtan, 
tcrrere,  to  fright  or  affright, 
to  terrifie,  frighten  or  make 
affraiil,  (  Somner. )  Dut. 
Vruchieti;     Ger.  Furchten  t 

•  sensation  of  dread 


FRIGHT,  I'. 

Fright,  n. 

Fki'ghten-. 

Fri'ghtfi'L. 

Fri'ghtfully. 

Fri'ghtfulness, 
Sw.  Fruhta. 

To  feel  or  cause  the  feeli 
or  terror;  to  terrify. 

Fright-ful,  (as  in  Bro wne, )  /k.'^  of  the  sensation 
of  fright  or  terror ; — 

In  Ford,  full  of  things  or  appearances  which 
cause  the  sensation  of  fright  or  terror. 

So  Love's  inflamed  shaft  or  brand, 

May  kill  as  soon  as  Death's  cold  hand ; 

Except  Love's  fires  the  vertue  have 

To  friglil  the  frost  out  of  the  grave. 

JS.  Jonson.  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  6C.  5. 

Tarquinius  thinking  it  good  to  take  the  time,  and  follow 
hard  upon  them  whiles  they  were  frighted,  after  he  had  sent 
to  Rome  the  bootie  with  the  prisoners,  and  burned  on  a 
great  heape  together  (as  he  had  vow'd  to  Yulcane)  the  spoils 
of  the  enemies,  march'd  on  still  forward,  and  led  his  armie 
into  the  territorie  of  the  Sabines.— //a;/i;Hrf.  Liiivs,  p.  27. 

The  Mazices  not  able  to  abide  our  hot  charging  so  violently 
with  men  and  munition  (a  warlike  nation  thougJi  they  were 
and  fierce)  thus  beaten  down  in  sundry  slaughters,  in  a 
foul  friglit,  brake  their  arraies.— /rf.  Ammianus,  p.  369. 

The  flowers,  that  frighten'd  with  sharp  winter's  dread. 
Retire  into  their  mother  Tellus'  womb, 

Yet  in  the  Spring,  in  troops  new  mustered, 
Pesp  out  again  from  their  unfrozen  tomb. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  6. 
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'  Hearc  I  0  heare ! 

A  hundred  ecchos  striking  everywhere; 
See  how  the  frightful  beards  run  from  the  wood. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b,  il,  s.  3. 

Yet  then  a  dawning  gUmraer'd 

Td  some  few  wand'ring  remnants,  promising  day 

When  first  they  ventur'd  on  a  frightful  shore. 

At  Milford  Haven.— Jord.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  v.  sc,  2. 

No  man  in  his  right  mind  will  fear  God  in  this  sense  :  'tis 

no  less  than  madness  to  have  frightful  apprehensions  of 

that  which  is  most  benign  and  beneficial ;    nor  can  true 

love  consist  with  this  kind  of  fear.  I 

Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.e.  I J. 

Those  few  horses  that  remaine  are  sent  forth  for  discovery,  I 
they  find  nothing  but  monuments  of  frightfulnesse,  pledges 
of  security. — Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Samariaes  Famine  Releeved.     \ 

Against  his  will,  you  chain  your  frighted  king  I 

On  rapid  Rhine's  divided  bed ; 
And  mock  your  hero,  whilst  ye  sing  | 

The  wounds  for  which  he  never  bled. 

Prior.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  2.  (1692.) 
^^■hich  Hudibras,  as  if  they'd  been 
Bestow'd  as  freely  on  his  skin ; 
Expounding  by  his  inward  light. 
Or  rather  more  prophetic  frigid. 
To  be  the  -wisard,  come  to  search. 
And  take  him  napping  in  the  lurch, 
Turn'd  pale  as  ashes  or  a  clout, 
But  why,  or  wherefore,  is  a  doubt. — Hudibras,  pt,  iii.  c.  I , 

But,  oh,  the  change !  the  winds  grew  high ;  j 

Impending  trumpets  charge  the  sky ;  i 

The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars,  ' 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frighten'd  shores,  ; 
Prior.   The  Lady's  Looking-glass. 

Death  was  denounc'd  ;  that  frightful  sound,  [ 

Which  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear,  j 

He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear ;  | 

And  unconcern'dly  cast  his  eyes  around ;  j 

As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  grisly  challenger.  i 

Dryden.  Threnodia  Aiigustalis.  ■ 


It  is  esteemed  a  piece  of  respect  to  commit  their  bodies  to 
the  grave  with  the  decency  at  least,  if  not  with  the  pomp, 
of  a  funeral ;  and  yet  farther  to  perpetuate  their  memories 
by  the  magnificence  of  monuments,  and  the  eloquence  of 
inscriptions,  though  .all  this  serveth  chiefly  to  cover  the 
frighlfulness  oi  raoitnlity.— Nelson.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Bull. 

To  add  servile  dread  to  this  impressed  reverence,  the 
Gods,  he  told  them,  inhabited  that  plaee,  which  he  found 
was  the  repository  of  those  morraos,  and  panic  terrors,  which 
man  was  so  dexterous  at  feigning,  and  so  ready  to  fright 
himself  withal!,  while  he  adds  imaginary  miseries  to  a  life 
already  overburthencd  with  disasters. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b,  iii.  s.  6. 

^Vllen,  lo !  the  doors  burst  open  in  a  trice, 
And  at  their  banquet  terrified  the  mice  : 
They  start,  they  tremble,  in  a  deadly  fright. 
And  round  the  room  precipitate  their  flight. 

Fawkes.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  6, 

Antony  on  the  other  hand  was  desirous  to  have  him  there, 
fancying  that  he  would  either  be  frightened  into  a  com- 
pliance, which  would  lessen  him  with  his  own  party,  or,  by 
opposing  what  was  intended,  make  himself  odious  to  the 
soldiery.— Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol,  iii.  s.  9. 


One  cannot  conceive  so  frightful  a  state  of  a  nation.  A 
maritime  country  without  a  marine,  and  \vitliout  commerce,  j 
a  continental  country  without  a  frontier,  and  for  a  thousand  j 
miles  surrounded  with  powerful,  warlike,  and  ambitious 
neighbours,— BarAs.  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  tlie  Allies.      j 

Fr.  Froid;  It.  and  Sp.  ! 
Frigido  ;  Lat.  Frigidus,  from  i 
Frig-ere,  which  Vossius  says, 
is  either  from  the  Gr.  Viy-fiv, 
rig-ere,  to  stifTen,  or  fi'om 
ipiK-f],  shuddering. 
Chill  or  cold ;  (met. )  without  vivacity  or  live- 
liness, sensibility  or  spirit ;  dull,  heavy,  torpid. 


IINGE,  V.  ^  Fr.  Frange;  It.  Frangia;  Sp. 
:inge,  71.  \  Franja  !  Dut.  Frangie,  frengie ; 
li'ngt.  j  Ger.  Fransen,  which  Wachter 


Tliere's  a  whole  map  behind  of  names 
Of  gentle  loves  i'  th'  temperate  zone. 
And  cold  ones  inxhe  frigid  one.— Cou'tey.  The  Account,  6. 

Pretty  rogue!  what  ingenious  comparisons  he  always 
makes  us !  may  you  for  ever  be  banished,  whither  you  your- 
self condemn  an  absolute  kingdom  to  be,  that  is,  to  the 
frigid  zone,  which  when  you  are  there  will  be  doubly  cold 
to  what  it  was  before. 

Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  c.  8. 


[Bishop  Hall]  falls  down 

frigidity,  as  to  talk  of  Bridge  street  in  heaven,  and 

hostler  of  heaven.— Af /Hon.  An  Apology  for  Smectymm 
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There  is"  also  a  great  differenco  betwist  the  degrees  ia 
coldness  in  the  air  of  frigid  regions  and  of  England. 

Boyle.   IVorks,  vol,  ii,  p,  509. 

Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound. 
Where  never  yet  a  daring  thought  was  found, 
But  counted  feet  is  Poetry  defin'd; 
And  starv'd  conceits,  that  chill  the  reader's  mind, 

Parnell.  To  Lord  Viscount  Bolinglroka, 

If  in  the  Platonical  Philosophy  there  are  some  things 
directing  to  it  [sc.  a  communion  witli  God,]  yet  they  are 
but  frigidly  expressed. 

Bates.  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  c.  1'/ 

And  when  the  frigorifick  power  was  arrived  at  the  height, 
I  several  times  found,  that  water  thinly  placed  on  the  out,- 
side,  whilst  the  mixture  within  was  nimbly  stirred  up  and 
down,  would  freeze  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  by  a  minute 
watch.— Boj/e.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

We  will  no  longer  delay  to  say  something  of  this  matter, 
namely,  in  what  line,  or,  if  you  please,  towards  what  part 
the /r/^e/rtc//i-e  virtue  of  cold  bodies  does  operate  the  furthest 
and  most  strongly. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii,  p.  524. 

Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  wenken'd  as  refin'd. 

For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd ; 

From  Bard  to  Bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 

Till  Declamation  roar'd  whilst  Passion  slept. 

Johnson.  Prologue  at  the  Opening  of  Drury  LaM,  (1747.) 

FRIM.  Grose  says,  "  Handsome,  rare,  well- 
liking,  in  good  case  ;  as,  a  frivi  tree  or  beast,  a 
thriving  tree  or  beast,"  (North.)  In  A. S,  Freom, 
or frcomlic,  is  strong,  stout,  (Somner.) 

As  still  the  year  grows  on,  that  Ceres  once  doth  load. 
The  full  earth  with  her   store;    my    plenteous   bosom 

strow'd 
With  all  abundant  sweets ;  my  frim  and  lusty  flank 
Her  bravery  then  displays,  with  meadows  hugely  rank. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

FRINGE, 

Fringe, 

Fri'; 
would  derive  from  the  Gr.  Uepi^eaBai,  cingere,  cir- 
cumdare,   inserto   N!     Others   derive  the   word 
fringe,  from  the  Lat.  Fimbria.      See  Fimbriate. 

"  Fr.  Franger ;  to  fringe,  to  edge  or  set  with 
fringe;  also,  to  crumple,  wrimple,  jug  or  snip  on 
"the  edges,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Moreouer  the  place  where  the  king  tooke  his  rest  waS 
couered  with  white  coueilettes  embroydered  with  deuisesof 
very  wittie  and  fine  workemanship,  and  frinqed  round  about 
with  a.  fringe  dyed  in  the  colour  of  skarlet. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  316 

Mean  while  murmuring  waters  fall 

Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake. 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crj'stal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

And  as  she  sleeps 

See  how  light  creeps 
Through  the  chinks,  and  beautifies 
The  rayey  fringe  of  her  faire  eyes. 

Cotton.  Song,  s 

The  root  hath  beards  oi  fringes  as  it  v 
it,  and  is  in  fashion  shaped  to  a  fllberd  nut. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b,  xxv.  c.  6. 

In  that  glad  season  from  the  lakes  and  floods, 

Where  pure  Niemi's  fairy  mountains  rise. 

And  frintfd  with  roses  Tenglio  rolls  his  stream. 

They  draw  the  copious  fry.  Thomson.   Winter. 

Next  winter  a  player,  hired  for  the  purpose,  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  fringe-makers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new  comedy  all 
covered  with  silver  fringe,  and  according  to  the  laudable 
custom  gave  rise  to  that  fashion.— 5«■l/^  Tale  of  a  Tub,  s.  2. 

All  manner  of  works  of  Venice  gold  and  silver,  damask 
gold  and  silver,  and  of  silk,  as  passemain,  /rtn^e-ribband, 
and  such  other  work,  &c. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edward  VI.  an.  1550. 

She  [Fancy]  bids  the  fringed  osiers  bow. 
And  rustle  round  the  lake  below. 
To  suit  the  tenour  of  her  gurgling  sighs. 
And  sooth  her  throbbing  breast  with  solemn  sympathies. 
Mason,  Ode  7, 

And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago  ; 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Betwixt  it  and  the  greener  land. 

Byron.  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  s.  16 

Lord  of  ray  time,  my  devious  path  I  bend. 
Through  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lawn  ; 

Or  pensile  grove,  ox  airy  cliff  ascend, 
And  bail  the  "cene  by  Nature's  pencil  drawn. 

Skenstone,  Elegy  31 


by  Mr.  Coleman. 
re  hanging  about 
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FRI'PPER-      A       From  the  Fr.  Fripperie  ,•  It. 

Fri'ppehy,  n.       >  Fripperia.  a  shop  for  worn-out 

Fri'ppery,  adj.  )  clothes.  From  Lat.  Frivolum, 
worthless,  (see  Frivolous,)  Vossius  deduces  Fri- 
volarii,  sellers  of  worthless  furniture,  clothes,  &c. 
And  hence  may  the  French  and  Italian  have 
sprung.  See  Skinner,  and  the  quotation  from 
Bacon. 

A  dealer  in  things  worthless  ;  furniture,  clothes, 
or  other  articles. 

Which  kind  of  collections  are  like  a  frlpper's  or  broker's 
shop  that  hath  ends  of  every  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth. 
Bacon.  On,  Learning,  by  G.  Wals,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 


llow  vou  fool'd  ine  sometimes,  and  set  me  to  pin  pleats  in 
your  ruff,  two  hours  together,  and  made  a  waiting  frippery 
of  me.— .l/arinitm.  The  Antiquary,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

A  world  of  desperate  undertakings,  possibly, 
Procures  some  hungry  meals,  some  tavern  surfeits, 
Some  frippery  to  hide  nakedness. 

Ford.  Fancies  Chaste  S;  Noble,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Or  dost  thou  thinke  us  all  Jewes  that  inhabit  there,  yet  J 
If  thou  dost,  come  over,  and  but  see  our  fripperie;  change 
an  old  shirt,  for  a  whole  smock,  with  us. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Ant.  I,  there  it  goes  :  my  masters  bo-peep  with  me, 
With  his  flye  popping  in  and  out  again, 
Argued  a  cause,  &  frippery  cause. 

Beaum.  ij-  Fletch.  The  Chances,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


If  this  its  fate,  let  all  the  frippery  things 
Be-plac'd,  be-pension'd,  and  be-starr'd  by  kings, 
Frown  on  the  page  and  with  fastidious  eye, 
Like  old  young  Fannius  call  it  blasphemy. 

Mason.  An  Heroic  Postscript. 


FRISK, «. 
Frisk,  adj. 
Frisk,  n. 

Fri'skal. 

Fri'sker. 

Fri'skfi'L. 

Fri'sking,?!. 

Fri'sky. 


To  dance  briskly  ;  to  jump, 
gaily,  blithely,  frolicksomely. 


Skinner  (without  noticing  the 

A.  S.Fricc-ian,  saltare)  says  from 

It.  Frizzare,  alacriter  saltitare  ; 

^and  this  from  the   Fr.  Frisque, 

'  alacer,  vindus,  agilis,  Isetus. 

"  Fr.  Frisque ,-  frisk,  lively, 
jolly,  blithe,  brisk,  fine,  spruce, 
gay,"  (Cotgrave.) 

ap,  skip  or  caper. 


And  so  to  make  him  praunce,  and  plunge, 
to  friske  and  gamboUs  fetche. 

Brant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  1. 

^—~  About  them  f risking  plaj^d 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

It  [Death]  comes,  like  an  arrest  of  treason  in  a  jollity  : 
blasts  us,  like  a  lightning-flash,  and  like  a  ring  put  to  our 
noses,  checks  us  in  the  frisks  and  lavaltoes  of  our  dancing 
b]oud.—Fellltam,  pt.  i.  Res.  13. 

When,  lest  her  laughter  should  her  gums  bewray, 
Her  hands  must  hide  her  mouth  if  she  but  smil'd ; 
Faine  would  she  seem  all/ru'e  and  frolieke  still. 

Bp.  Halt,  b.W.  Sat.  1. 

I-xion  is  loos'd  from  his  wheele,  and  tutn'd  dancer,  does 
nothing  but  cut  capreols,  fetch  friskals,  and  leads  lavaltoes, 
with  the  LamiEe.— B.  Jonson,  Chloris  and  her  Nymphs. 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  mee, 
I  will  haue  them  whether  I  thriue  or  thee ; 
Now  I  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  me  looke. 
What  I  should  doe  but  set  cocke  on  the  hoope  ? 

Dr.  Board,  in  Camden's  Remaines.  Inhabitants. 

One  delighteth  in  mirth,  and  the  friskings  of  an  airy  soul : 
another  findelh  something  amiable  in  the  saddest  look  of 
melancholy.— feifAam,  pt.  i.  Res.  59. 

Other  objects  that  are 

Inserted  'tween  her  mind  and  eye,  become  the  pranks 
And  friskins  of  her  madness. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Whilst  others /risi 

In  mazy  dance,  or  Cestrian  gambols  show. 

Elate  with  mighty  joy.  J.  Philips.  Cerealia,  (1706.) 

See !  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
.  As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  excells. 

T/iomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Around  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  flock, 
Qf  various  cadence;  and  his  sportive  lambs 
■This  way  and  that  cojjvolv'd,  m/riik/nl  giee, 

.ybMrftoliapUy,  id,  gpinj. 


Here  Dryads,  scorning  Plioebus  ray, 

While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away, 

In  measur'd  motions  frisk  about 

Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out.  Green.  The  Spleen. 

And  when  the/m7«/  wanton  writes 
In  Pindar's  (what  d'ye  call  'em)— flights, 
Th'  uneven  measure,  short  and  tall, 
Now  rhyming  twice,  now  not  at  all. 
In  curves  and  angles  twirls  about. 
Like  Cliinese  railing  in  aud  out. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  C.  Churchill. 

FRITH.  Skinner  says.  Frith,  restuarium,  from 
the  Lat.  Fretum  ;  but,  as  the  word  exists  neither 
in  Italian  nor  French,  this  is  very  improbable; 
and  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks,  that  T^refum  itself  may, 
with  more  probability,  be  viewed  as  originally 
Gothic.  The  Sw.  Fiuerd,  Ihre  thinks,  may  be 
from  Fara,  proficisci,  seu  terra,  sive  raari,  and 
thus,  navigare.  Frith,  or  firth,  seems  properly  ap- 
plied to  an  outlet  or  passage  out ,-  from  the  A.  S. 
verb  Far-an,  to  go ;  of  which  ford,  (q  v. )  also  is  the 
past  part. 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  warie  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile 

Pondering  his  voyage,  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

He  [Suetonius  Paulinus]  makes  him  boats  with  flat  bot- 
toms, fitted  to  the  shallows,  which  he  expected  in  that 
narrow /nV/i  ,•  his  foot  so  pass'd  over,  his  horse  waded  or 
swam.— W.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

If  dusky  spots  are  vary'd  on  his  brow. 
And,  streak'd  with  red,  a  troubled  colour  show  ; 
That  sullen  mixture  shall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  elemental  war; 
What  desp'rate  madman  then  would  venture  o'er 
Ihefrilk,  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  shore. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Georg.  1. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  aaiiov.' frith 
Abhor  each  other,  Cowper.  Task,  b.  ii. 

FRITH.  ■)  The  A.  S.  Frith-ian  is_protegere, 
Fri'thy.  )  immunem  vel  quietum  praestare,  vel 
custodire  ;  to  protect,  to  defend,  to  acquit,  keep 
and  save  harmlesse,  secure,  ( fSomner. )  And  from 
this  verb  the  n.  frith,  as  Skinner  thinks,  was  ap- 
plied to  a  icood ;  because  among  the  Saxons  woods 
and  groves  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  considered 
as  places  of  asylum  or  sanctuary. 


Celestiall  Goddesse,  that  woUest  fryth  and  woode, 
The  wylde  bore  &  beestes,  thou  feryst  by  thy  might. 
Fabyan,  pt.  i. 


The  sylvans  that  about  the  neighbouring  woods  did  dwell. 
Both  in  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell. 
Forsook  their  gloomy  bow'rs  and  wand'red  far  abroad, 
Expell'd  their  quiet  seats,  and  place  of  their  abode. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  17. 

FRI'TINANCY.  ha.t.  Fritimiire ,-  formed  from 
the  sound.  Spoken  of  swallows  and  other  small 
birds,  (Vossius.)  In  some  editions  of  Brown  this 
word  is  used ;  in  others,  the  Lat.  Fritinnitus. 

The  fritinnitus,  or  proper  note  thereof,  [our  grasshopper,] 
is  far  more  shrill  than  that  of  the  locust. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  3. 


FRPTTER.f.  )      Tr.Friteau;  friture,   a  fry- 
Fri'tter,  n.        )  ing  ;  jyit,  fried.   From  frire,  to 
fry.     See  Fry. 

A  fritter, — any  thing  small — fried.    To  fritter, — 
To  prepare  in  small  portions  for  frying ;  and, 
generally,  to  reduce  to  small  particles. 

Moreouer,  even  in  our  time  wherein  we  live,  the  sacred 
and  ceremonious  feasts  which  we  observe  in  memorial  of  our 
birth-days,  and  nativitie.  standeth  much  upon  furmentie, 
gruell,  fritters,  and  pancakes.— i/oi/awrf.  Plin.  b.  xviii.  c.  8. 

Fal.  Seese  and  Putter  ?  Haue  I  liu'd  to  stand  at  the  taunt 
of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ? 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Here  to  her  chosen  all  her  works  she  shows ; — 

How  Prologues  into  Prefaces  decay. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  fritter' d  quite  away. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  i. 
Keep  it  from  pasty  bak'd  or  flying. 
From  broiling  steak,  oi  fritters  frying. 

Swift.  To  Dr.  Sheridan.  On  his  Art  of  Punning, 

Some  pluck  out  the  black  hairs,  some  the  grey ;  one  point 

uiust  be  given  up  to  one;  another  point  must  be  yielded  to 
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another ;  nothing  is  suffered  to  prevail  upon  its  own  princi- 
ple; the  whole  is  so  frittered  down  and  disyointed,  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  remains. 

Burke.  On  Economical  Reform, 

Whnt  pretty  things  imagination 

Will  fritter  out  in  adulation. — Lloi/d.  Podnj  Profl'sso-rs. 

FRI'VOLOUS.^        Fr.Frivole;    It.  and  Sp. 

Fri'volouslt.      (  Frivolo ;        Lat.     Frivolus. 

Fri'volousness.  f  Vossius   adopts  the  etymo- 

Frivo'litv.  )  logy  of  Budasus, /r/are,  i.e. 

conterere,  to  bruise,  to  crumble ,-  frivohnn,  being 
equivalent  to  friabile,  that  may  bo  bruised,  broken, 
or  crumbled ;  and  thus — infirm,  weali,  of  no  value. 

See  Fribble,  and  Fripper. 

Weak,  trifling,  idle  ;  of  no  value,  no  stability. 

Finally,  at  all  tymes  as  much  as  may  be,  eschew  all  vaime, 
friuolous,  and  vnfruitfuU  thoughtes,  that  cumber  and  dis- 
turbe  the  minde  from  the  beholdynge  of  those  heauenly 
contemplations.— Fis/ier.  A  Godly  Treatise  on  Prayer. 

This  Juan  Vasilowich  vpon  certaine  friuolous  reasons 
calleth  himselfe  the  naturall  Lord  of  Liuonia. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

Colnx.  You,  sir,  are  far  above  such  frivilous  thoughts ;". 
You  fear  not  death. 

Apha.   Not  I. 

Randolph.  The  Muse's  Looking-Glass,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

For  how  can  it  be  that  others  should  he  thought /rii'ojows 
and  absurd,  in  praysing  any  such  things,  and  himself  not 
worthy  to  be  mocked  and  laughed  at  for  taking  ioy  and 
pleasing  himself  in  such  ridiculous  toys  as  these? 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  871. 

If  you  require  a  further  answer,  it  will  not  misbecome  a 
Christian  to  be  either  more  magnanimous,  or  more  devout 
than  Scipio  was  ;  who  instead  of  other  answer  to  the  frivo' 
Imis  accusations  of  Petilius,  the  Tribune,  "  This  day, 
Romans,"  eaith  he,  '*  I  fought  with  Hannibal  prosperously  ; 
let  us  all  go,  and  thank  the  Gods  that  gave  us  so  great  a 
victory." — Milton.  Animad.  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence,  s.4. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  shall  first  mind  him  of  one  fallacy 
{oft  before  discernable)  in  accusing  the  frivnlousness  of  my 
digression,  to  prove  that  kings  may  remove  patriarchs,  when, 
saith  he,  the  papal  is  greater  than  patriarchal  power. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

His  wisdom  did  his  happiness  destroy, 
Aiming  to  know  the  world  he  should  enjoy  : 
And  wit  was  bis  vain  frivolous  pretence 
Of  pleasing  others  at  his  own  expence. 

Rochester,  A  Satire  against  Mankind. 

The  closing  sounds  of  all  the  vain  device, 
Select  by  trouble,  frivolously  nice, 
Resound  through  verse,  and  with  a  false  pretence 
Support  the  dialogue,  and  pass  for  sense. 

Parnell.  To  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 


preeminence  over  France,  than  at  the  time  when  frivolity 

and  eflTeminacy  had  been  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  as 

their  national  character  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 

Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone  ; 

Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof, 

That  kept  at  least /rit>oK/j(  aloof.        Byron.  Lara,  c.  I. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  little  and  frivolous  minds,  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  objects  of  life. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

By  following  this  practice  often  he  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  degrees  of  evidence  so  as  to  measure  them  almost 
upon  inspection,  and  judge  of  the  weight  or  frivolousness  of 
objections. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 

FRIZZ,!;.  ^  Fr.  Fmer;  Sp.  Fmar;  Dut. 
Fri'zzle,  v.  I  Friseren.  From  the  'noun  frieze, 
Fri'zzle,  n.  l(qv.)  Fr.  JVwc,  Menage  thinks 
Fri'zling,  n.  r  the  verb  is  formed,  "  Fr. Frizer; 
Frizeu'r,  or  to  frizzle,  crisp,  curl,  (as  water) 
Fri'seur.  J  blown  on  by  a  gentle  wind!, 
ruffle,  braid,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Meecenas,  if  I  meete  with  thee 

without  my  fristed  top. 
Not  netted  fyne,  and  fashion  lyke, 

thy  mannour  is  to  stop. 
And  ieste  at  me.         Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Macenas, 

Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 
Are  fann'd  &nd  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath.  Crashaw.  Mustek's  Duel, 

Ans.  The  peremptory  analysis  that  you  call  it,  I  believe 
will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  your  spruce  fastidious 
oratory,  to  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobins, 
tho'  she  wines,  and  fling  never  so  peevishly. 

Milton.  A/timadversiQns  uf  on  Remonstrants  Defence,  a.l. 


FRO 

upon  meretricious  paintings,  frisUngs,  pouMrlngs,  atty- 
rln^s,  and  the  like,  many  squander  away  their  very  choicest 
morning  houres,  more  fit  for  study  and  deuotlon  than  such 
vnchristian  practices. — Prynne.  Hist.Masl.  pt.  i.  Actvl.  sc.l. 

■Who  there  frequents  at  these  unmodish  hours, 
with  their /riJK/crf  towers, 
laids  1—Gay.  Eclogues.  The  Toilette. 


Is't  not  enough  you  read  Voltaire, 

^Vhile  sneering  valets  frizz  your  hair, 

And  half  asleep  with  half  an  eye 

Steal  in  dear  infidelity?— ir/ii(e/!cai.  The  Goal's  Beard. 

Just  then  a  council  of  the  hares 

Had  met  on  national  affairs. 

The  chiefs  were  set;  while  o'er  their  head 

The  furze  its  frizeled  covering  spread . 

Seattle.  The  Hares.  A  Fable. 

Writings  which  make  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  cir- 
culating library  through  Great  Britain,  from  whence  they 
pass  into  the  hands  of  our  idle  voung  people  of  fashion, 
while  under  the  discipline  of  the  friseur.  in  the  metropolis, 
or  at  the  watering  places. — Bp.Horne.  Wor?!s,  yo\.\i.  Let.  17. 

FRO.  See  From.  Fro,  in  old  writers,  and 
still  in  common  speech,  is  used  as  a  preposition. 
It  is  of  constant  use  advcrbiall}',  in  opposition  to 


Fro  the  bv  gynnyng  of  the  world,  to  the  tyme  that  now  is, 
Sene  ages  ther  habbeth  y  be,  as  senc  tyme  y  wys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  9. 

After  that  bataile  Egbriht,  thus  herd  I  say, 
Seized  Kent  &  Estsex,  Southsex  &  Surray, 
&  alle  the  grete  lond,  fro  Doner  to  f.rymsby. 

fl.  Brtinne,  p.  15. 

This  world  n'is  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo, 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes,  passing  to  and /ro  ; 
Deth  is  an  end  of  every  worldes  sore. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  V.  2?.50. 

By  God.  right  bv  the  hopper  wool  I  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gas  in. 
Yet  saw  I  neuer  by  my  fader  kin, 
How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and/ra. 

Id.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4037. 


Thus  was  it  spoken  to  and  fro 
Of  them,  that  were  with  him,  tho 
All  prively  behinde  his  backe. 


Gowe 


Con.  A.  b.  i. 
ght, 


Cliarl.  And  for  my  selfe.  most  part  of  all  this 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  imploy'd  in  passing  to  and/ro 
About  relieuing  of  the  cenfinels. 

Shakespeare.  1  Ft.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Or  hath  mine  vnkle  Beauford,  and  my  selfe. 
With  all  the  learned  counsell  of  the  realrae, 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  councell  house. 
Early  and  late,  debating /o  and/ro 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe. 

Shakespeare.   1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

By  which  [bridge]  the  spirits  perverse 

To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

When  tost  to  and  fro.  by  the  huge  swelling  wave, 
heav'n,  or  sink  down  to  the  grave. 

Byrom.  A  Thanksgiving  Hymn. 


They  rise  up  1 


FROCK.  Menage,  from  the  Lmt.  Floccus ; 
Vossius  (more  probably  in  Skinner's  opinion) 
fi-om  Ger.  Rock  ;  but  whence,  he  adds,  is  rock  ? 
from  the  A.  S.  Wreon,  tegere,  to  cover,  q.  d. 
lorenc,  tegumentum,  a  covering.  Vossius  (de 
Viliis,  c.  6)  calls  it  veslis  monachalis.  (See 
Rock,  Rocket.)  Spelman  also  has  said, — Idem 
forte  quod  Roccus.  The  London  labouring  peo- 
ple at  this  day  call  the  garment,  which  they  draw 
on  over  their  other  clothing,  a  five,  (Spelman, 
Gloss.  Arch.)     See  F. 

An  upper  garment  or  vesture,  (sc.)  to  cover  the 
whole  body,  or  the  rest  of  the  clothing. 

And  in  ftensfrocke.  he  was  yfounde  ones. 


behold,   here  he    is.      The 
s  here  :  and  other  poincteth 

^  ^^,,,^ ..._.  Pharasaicall  sort,  clad  in  a  hlacke  froclce 

!  love,  aiid  saith  ;  loke  this  waie,  here  is  Christ. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

And  on  her  loins  a  frock,  with  many  a  swelling  plait 
Emboss'd  with  well-spread  horse,  large  sheep    and  full 
ftdneat,  JJratiton.  Poln-Olbton,  ?   '" 
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Eneuraber'd  with  his  frock,  without  defence, 
An  easy  prize,  they  led  the  prisoner  thence. 
And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the  prince. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  5-  Guiscardo, 

As  the  frock  of  no  religious  order  ever  was  green,  this 
cannot  be  meant  for  a  Friar.  _ 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

FROE.  From  the  Dut.  Vrow :  Ger.  Frau,  a 
woman.     Applied  in  the  pass.iges  below  to— 

A  Bacchanalian  woman.  Mr.  Brocket  says,— 
A  slattern,  a  lusty  female.  Grose,  —  An  idle, 
dirty  woman. 

Thro'  the  thick  hair,  that  thatch'd  their  browes. 

Their  eyes  upon  me  stared. 
Like  to  those  raging  frantic /rocs. 

For  Bacchus  feast's  prepared. 

Drayton.  The  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 

ITitty.  'Tis  thus  then, 
I  have' had  late  intelligence,  they  are  now 
Bucksom  as  Bacchus /rocs,  revelling,  dancing. 
Telling  the  musick's  numbers  with  their  feet. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  v.  sc  1. 

A  boor  hugging  a  frightful  from  is  a  frequent  incident 
even  in  the  works  of  Teniers. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  vol.iv.  c.  3. 

FROG,  n.    \       A.  S.    Frocca,  frocx  ;     Dut. 

Feog-hood.  5  Vorsck:  Ger.  Forsch;  so  called, 
Skinner  thinks,  from  the  hoarse  sound  they  utter  ; 
a  raiicn  quem  edunt  sono.  See  the  quotation 
from  Plinic. 

And  clepude  the  court  Laterane,  aflur  the  frogge  y  viis, 

For  in  the  langage  of  Borne,  Rane  frogge  ys. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  G9. 

And  I  saigh  three  uncleane  spiritis  bi  the  manor  olfroggis 
go  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragoun,  and  of  the  beaste,  and 
of  the  mouth  of  the  falsprophete.— ICicK/.  Apocalips,  c.  16. 

And  I  saw  thre  uncleane  spirits  lyke  froggis,  came  out  of 
ye  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beaste, 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.— Bii/e,  1551.  lb. 

In  places  saw  I  welles  there. 

In  which  there  no  frogges  were 

And  faire  in  shadowe  was  euery  well. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rjse. 

Onely  these  marishes  and  myrie  bogs 

In  which  the  fearefuU  ewftes  do  build  their  bowrcs, 
Yield  me  an  hostry  raongst  the  croking  frogs, 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous  dogs. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  v.  c.  10. 

Frogs  have  their  tongues  in  the  fore  part  fast  to  the 
mouth  :  the  hinder  part  within  toward  their  throat,  is  free  [ 
and  at  libertie,  whereby  they  keep  the  croking  which  we 
hear  at  one  season  of  the  year,  namely,  when  the  males  call 
unto  the  females  for  to  engender. 

Holland.  Flinie,  b.  xi.  c.  Zi . 

Even  slime  begets  t\\e  frogs  loquacious  race: 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,"in  little  space 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Rais'd  on  their  hinder  part,  and  swim  the  lake. 
And  waves  repel :  for  nature  gives  their  kind, 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xv. 

The  mouse,  averse  to  be  o'erpower'd, 
Gave  him  the  lie,  and  call'd  him  coward ; 
Too  hard  for  any /ro^'s  digestion. 
To  have  \ai  froqhood  called  in  question. 

Smart.  The  Duellist. 

FROISE,  Froyse,  more  modernly  Fraize, 
frixura,  either  from  the  Lat.  Frixare.  frigere,  or 
from  the  Fr.  Froisscr,  to  bruise,  crush,  break  or 
crumble  ;  because  in  the  preparation  of  this  kind 
of  food  eggs  are  beaten  up,  and  mixed  with  meal 
softened  with  water,  (Skinner.) 

Mr.  Moore  (Suffolk  words)  calls  it — a  pancake. 

Whan  he  is  fulle  in  suche  a  dreme. 

Right  as  a  ship  against  the  streme 

He  routeth  with  a  sleepie  noyse, 

.4nd  broustleth  as  a  monkes  froyse. 

When  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

FRO'LICK,  t;.        ~\       Dut.  Fro//c/i ,- Ger. F/o- 
Fro'lick,  n.  I  lick.     Ger.  Froloken,  pr» 

Fro'lick,  adj.  y  gaudio    exilirc,     to    leap 

Fro'llckly.  (  through  joy  ;    from  fro, 

Fro'lickness.  I  latus,  and  kcken,  cxultare, 

Fro'licksome.  J  (Wachter.)  The  Ger. 
Fro,  from  the  A.  S.  Freo,  free,  and  lahen,  from 
A.  S.  IJc-an,  ge-lik-an,  to  like,  to  please. 

To  leap  through  joy  ;  to  bound,  to  spring  with 
joyfulness  or  gaiety  ;  to  be  sportively  gay  or  joy- 
ful, to  play  gay  or  sportive  tricks, 
W 
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1  set  aside  to  tell  the  restlesse  toyle, 

The  mangled  corps,  the  lamed  limbs  at  last, 

The  shurfned  yeares  by  fret  of  feuer's  foyle, 

The  smoothest  skinne  with  skabbes  and  skarres  disgrasf, 

The  frolicke  fauour  frounst  and  foule  defast. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 
The  shag-hair'd  Satyres,  and  the  tripping  Fawnes ; 
With  all  the  troope  that  frolicke  on  the  lawnes. 
Would  come  and  gaze  on  him,  as  who  should  say 
They  had  not  seen  his  like  this  many  a  day. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  2. 


King.  These  words,  tliese  deeds,  become  thy  person  well, 
But  now,  knight  marshal,  fruiick  with  thv  king. 
For  'tis  thy  son  that  wins  this  battle's  prize. 

Anonymous.  Spanish  Tragedy,  Act  i. 
Now  shepherds  lay  their  winter  weeds  away. 
And  in  neat  jackets  minsen  on  the  plains, 
And  at  the  rivers  fishing  day  by  day. 
Now  who  so  frolic  as  the  shepherd  swaines. 

Drayton,  Eel.  7. 
These  now  shall  be  refresh't ;  while  the  bold  drumme 
Strikes  up  his  frolick,  through  the  hall  they  come. 

Corbet    To  the  Lord  Mordant. 

. Two  as  noble  swains 

As  ever  kept  on  the  Elysian  plains, 
First  by  their  signs  attention  having  won, 
Thus  they  the  revels/ro/;c/;/  begun. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nympbal  3. 
Coming  to  see  you,  I  was  set  upon  ; 
I  and  my  men,  as  we  were  singing /ro^/ci^i/. 
Not  dreaming  of  an  ambush  of  base  rogues. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


_ .  199. 

Now,  as  fame  does  report,  a  young  duke  keeps  a  court, 
One  that  pleases  his  fancy  with  frolicksome  sport. 

Percy.  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  255.  The  Frolicksome  Duke. 

Even  in  our  o\Tn  case,  (upon  any  disastrous  occurrence  to 
ourselves)  it  would  not  be  seemly  to  froltick  it  thus  :  it 
would  signify  want  of  due  regard  to  the  frowns  of  God,  and 
the  strokes  of  his  hand.— SarroHi,  vol.  i.  Ser.  14. 

Thus  whilst  Belshazzar  was  gulping  down  his /ro/jcft  cups 
and  taking  his  fill  of  earthly  pleasures,  there  appears  but  an 
hand  writing  upon  the  wall,  and  the  man  presently  falls  a 
trembling.— £p.  Bevcridge,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  137. 

jr.ike  'em  an  appointment  'twist  jest  and  earnest ;  'twill 
look  like  afruUck,  and  that  you  know  's  a  very  good  thing 
to  save  a  woman's  blushes. 

Vanbrugh.  The  Provok'd  Wife,  Act  iii. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  : 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  2. 

There  is  another  affection  nearly  related  to  this,  which  If, 
a  gay  frolicksome  delight  in  what  is  injurious  to  others  ;  a 
sort  of  wanton  mischievousness  and  pleasure  in  what  is  de- 
fective: a  passion  which  instead  of  being  restrained,  is 
usually  encouraged  in  children. 
Shaftesbury.  An  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue,  b.  ii.  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground; 
And  slights  of  art,  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

Goldsmith.  Deserted  Village. 
Now  may  each  nymph,  and  frolick  swain. 

Court  buxom  health,  while  jocund  horn 
Bids  echo  wake  the  sluggard  morn. 

Lloyd.  Arcadia,  sc.  2. 

We  may  be  led  by  our  own  curiosity,  or  inclined  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  o-thers,  in  seeing  how  far  the  capriciousness 
of  wanton  wit  can  go  in  its  frolics  towards  perplexing  the  . 
plainest  and  most  evident  of  usefull  truths. —  Warburton, 
Of  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  tlie  Temple,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

As  they  say  the  first  Brutus,  suspected  of  treason. 
With  madness  disguis'd  the  bright  lustre  of  reason  ; 
So  she,  with  the  frolicsome  shows  she  puts  on. 
Would  cover  the  wisdom  must  one  day  be  shown. 

Boyse.  To  Hilaria. 

FROM.  >  A.  S.  Fram,  fra  .-  a,  ahs,  ex,  de, 
Fro.  )  (  Somner. )  In  Ger.  Fram,  the  signi- 
fications of  which  Wachter  undertakes  to  settle; 
and  he  says  that  Fram  signifies,  1st.  Motum  de  loco, 
motion  from  a  place ;  whence  the  A.  S.  Fram-fleon, 
aufugere,  procul  fugere,  to  fly  from,  to  fly  far. 
•2d.  Absentiatn  a  loco,  absence  fi-om  a  place;  whence 
the  A.  S.  Fram-standan,  abstare,  to  stand /rom. 
3d.  Fram.  is  an  adverb  of  order,  signifying  prce ; 
whence,  he  observes,  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Fruma, 
principium,  beginning. 

Harris  says,  that  from  denotes  the  detached 
relation  of  body,  as  when  we  say,  "  These  figs 
came  from  Turkey.  So  as  to  motion  and  rest,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  here  the  preposition 
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Taries  its  character  with  the  verb.  Thus,  if  we 
say,  '  That  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiHng;'  the  pre- 
position from  assumes  the  character  of  quiescence. 
But  if  we  say,  '  That  lamp  is  falling  from  the  ceil- 
ing;' the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes  a  cha- 
racter of  motion,"  {Hermes,  b.  ii.  c.  3.) 

Toolie  denies  that  from  (or  indeed  any  other 
word)  can  have  so  versatile  a  character  as  that 
ascribed  to  it  by  Wachter  and  Harris  ;  and  asserts 
this  preposition  to  be  that  same  Gothic  and 
A.  S.  noun  Frum  or  fruma,  which  Wachter  con- 
ceives to  be  itself  derived  from  the  preposition ; 
and  he  considers  the  word,  (though  used  as  a 
preposition,)  to  have  one  clear,  uniform,  and  un- 
equivocal meaning,  viz.  beyinning,  origin,  source, 
fountain,  author.  He  further  proceeds  to  show, 
that  the  characters  of  quiescence  and  motion, 
attributed  to  the  preposition,  belong  to  the  respec- 
tive verbs  hang  and  fall.  Johnson,  he  observes, 
gives  seventy  difTerent  instances  of  the  use  of 
from,  and  twenty  different  meanings ;  a  few  of 
these  instances  it  will  be  proper  to  explain, 
whence  it  will  appear,  that  Johnson  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  preposition  the  meaning  of  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

Thus,  "  to  tahe  from  your  power,  to  take  from 
your  side,  to  draw  from  a  case;"  privation,  (as- 
cribed to  the  preposition)  is  expressed  by  the 
verbs  take  and  draw. 

"  From  steel  receives  \"  reception,  by  the  verb 
receives. 

"  From  his  secret  cloud  uttered ;"  emissioji,  by 
the  verb  utter. 

"  To  start  from  the  goal,  to  {recfrom  jealousy;" 
separation  and  exemption,  by  the  verbs  start  and 
free. 

Fro7n  refers  to  time  as  well  as  motion. 


Fro  the  by  gynnyng  of  the  -worUl,  to  the  tyme  that  now  is, 
Sene  ages  ther  h'abbetli  y  be,  as  sene  tyme  y  wys, 
The  firste  age  and  tyme  was  from  our  lirste  fader  Adam 
ToNoe.  Id.  p.  91. 

To  sauy  vs  synneuol  men  fram  the  Deuele's  poer. 

Id.  p.  VS. 

&  Sir  Lowys  therfore  bad  him  tille  In^land  ro, 
To  praje  Henry  restore  tho  tonnes  he  tok  him/ro. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  99. 

If  we  knowlechen  oure  synnes,  he  is  feithful  and  iust  that 
heforgyue  to  us  oure  synnes,  and  dense  us  fro  al  wickid- 
nesse.—  lf'iclif  1  Jon,  c.  1. 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were. 

Fro  Gotland  to  the  Cape  de  Finistere, 

And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine. 

Chancer.   Tlie  Prologue,  V.  410. 

Ever  fro  the  higher  degree  that  man  falleth,  the  more  is 
he  thral,  and  more  to  God  and  to  the  world  vile  and  abho- 
minable.— Jrf.  The  Persones  Tate. 

The  chaffe  is  takc//•on^  the  come.— Coicer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


And  when  the  seas  waxe  calme  .-igaine. 

To  chase  frnni  me  annoye, 
My  doutful  hope  doth  cause  me  plaine  : 

So  drede  cuts  off  ray  ioye. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  the  .ibsence  of  her  Louer,  S:c. 

In  silence  then,  yshrouding  him /rom  sight 

But  dayes  twihe  fiue  be  whisted,  and  refused 
To  death  by  speche  to  further  any  wight. 

Id.  rirgile  yEneis,  b.  ii. 

He  that  endures  for  what  his  conscience  knows 

Not  to  be  ill,  doth /row  a  patience  high 
Look  only  on  the  cause  wherto  he  owes 

Those  sufferings,  not  on  his  misery  ; 
The  more  h'  endures,  the  more  his  glory  grows  ; 

Which  never  grows //om  imbecility. 

Daniel.  To  Henry  ll'riolhesly. 

So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  aerie,  last  the  bright  consummate  floure 

Spirits  odorous  breathes.         Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

That  fixt  mind 

And  high  disdain, /rom  sence  of  injur'd  merit, 

That  with  the  mightiest  rais'd  me  to  contend.— M.  lb.  b.  i. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

With  suppliant  knee,  and  deifie  his  power, 
Vlho  from  the  terrouT  of  this  arm  so  late 
Poubted  his  empire,— that  were  Jow  indeed.— W.  lb. 
VOL.  I. 


Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  Nature's  secret  head  ; 
And  found,  that  one  first  principle  must  be  : 
But  what,  or  who,  that  universal  He  ! 

Dryden.  Religio-Laici 

But  errs  not  Nature /rom  this  gracious  end. 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
"WTien  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests  sweep, 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  ? 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ess.  1. 

Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake — 
"  Go.  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield  ; 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field  ; 
Thy  arts  of  building /rnm.  the  bee  receive  ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worms  to  weave." 

Id.  lb.  Ess.  3. 


I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state. 

Nor  take  a  favour /rom  the  man  I  hate. 

Churchill.  Epislle  to  William  Hogarth. 

From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment  sprinc!s : 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 

He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of,  kings  ; 
Nor/ro7»  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy. 

That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 
Retreat 

Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 

Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 

But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 

From  all  assaults  of  evil.  Cou-pcr.   The  Task,  b.  iii. 

FROND  A'TION.  Yr.  Fronde  :  l.a.t.  Frons, 
frondis,  a  leaf,  which  Vossius  derives  from  the 
Gr.  ^pv-iiv,  pullularo,  to  put  forth,  to  bud. 

The  example  explains  the  usage. 

Lastly,  frondation  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the  luxuriant 
branches  and  sprayes,  of  such  trees,  especially  whose  leaves 
are  profitable  for  cattle,  is  a  kind  of  pruning. 

Evelyn.  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  c.  28. 


FRONT,  V. 
Front,  n. 
Kro'ntat.. 
Fro'ntier,  n. 

FHO'vTfBK,„rf/. 

Fro'ntier,  v. 
Fro'ntless. 
Fro'ntlet. 


Fr.  Front ,-  It.  Fronte  ,■  Sp. 
Frcnte ,-  Lat.  Frons,  perhaps, 
says  Vossius,  from  (ppovns, 
^  quia  frons  cogitationum  cura- 
'"rumque  index.  But  Varro 
(he  adds)  ab  oculorum /ora- 
minibus  nominatam  ait.  Front 
is  equivalent  to  the  English 


Pore,— the  /ore- part ;  the  face.    And  to  front,  v. 


r  affront,  (qy.)- 
To  bo,  t< 


to  stand  with  the/;oH<  or  /ore-part  to  or 
towards,  or  opposed  to ;  to  be  or  stand  in  the 
front  or  fnre-\>avt ;  to  oppose,  to  face. 


In  her  failed  nothing,  that  I  could  gesse 

One  wise  nor  other,  priuie  nor  perte  ; 
A  garrison  she  was,  of  all  goodlinesse 

To  make  afrouuter  for  a  loner's  herte 
Right  yong  and  fresh. 

Chaucer.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci, 


Thus  was  the  hors  ii 
And  for  all  that  a  st( 
Aniiddes  in  \i\t  front  she  ha 


plight 


Id.  II,.  b 


He  feared  more  the  Flemynges  than  any  other;  and  sent 
the  Lord  of  Beauieive  to  Mortayn,  to  kepe  the  fronteis 
agaynst  Hcynalt ;  and  he  sent  many  mi  of  war  to  Saj-nt 
Omers,  to  Avre,  and  to  Saynt  Venaunt,  and  puruej^ed  suf- 
fyciently  for  all  the  fortresses  frontyng  of  Flanders. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyctc,  vol.  i.  c.  51. 


The  M 
that  tw< 


narowe, 
id.  III.  vol.  i.  c.  57. 
the  prin- 


When  they  take  their  houses  from  off  the 
lipal  wife  placeth  her  court  on  the  west  /r. 
he  rest  in  their  order:  so  that  the  last  wife  dwelleth 


Then  he  wrot 
and  his  Bretos 
Nauer,  promys! 
agaynst  the  pon 


lall 
jpon 

and  one  of  the  said  ladies  courts  is  distant 
It  a  stone's  cast.  ■ 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

to  Sir  Bertram  of  Clesquy,  desyring  him 
o  kepe  fronter  warr   with  the   Kyng  of 
ng  to  send   hym  people  ynowe  to  fight 
:  of  the  Kyng  of  Nauer. 
Werners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  219. 
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Such  as  stode  in  y  l.inder  partes  of  the  hattailes,  were 
ordered  to  turn  their  faces  from  the  frontwards,  because 
that  beynge  in  a  readynes  eurye  waye,  the  battailes  in 
eucry  place  should  be  of  lyke  force. 

Brende.  QuinUis  Curlins,  fol  90. 
On  high  hills  top  I  saw  a  stately  frame, 

-\n  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assize. 
With  hundreth  pillours  fronting  faire  the  same. 
All  wrought  with  diamond  after  Doiick  wise. 

Spenser.  The  fisions  of  BcUay. 
First,  Richmond  rang'd  his  fights,  on  Oxford  and  bestows 
The  leading,  with  a  band  of  strong  and  sinewy  bows 
Out  of  the  army  pick'd ;  the /ron«  of  all  the  field. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion.  s.  22. 
But  if  it  be  an  old  and  inveterat  paine  of  the  head,  then 
would  there  afrontale  be  made  of  the  saide  juice,  tempered 
with  barley  floure  and  vinegre. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  13. 

As  touching  the  garden  sorrell,  there  is  a  linament  made 

thereof,  which  being  applied  in  a  manner  otafrontaltto  the 

forehead  cureth  the  distillation  of  the  waterie  humours  to 

the  eyes.— Id.  lb.  b.  xx.  c.  21. 

Fart  curb  thir  fierie  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels  oi  fronted  brigads  form. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lobt,  b.  ii. 

^  Gen.  Where  Spain  and  Portugal  do  jointly  knit, 
Then  frontiers,  leaning  on  each  others  bound, 
There  met  our  armies  in  their  proud  array. 

Anonymous.  Spanish  Tragedy,  .Act  i. 

And  so  with  readie  minds  and  active  bodies  they  breake 
through  the  frontier  bankes  over  against  them,  whiles  the 
enemies  were  amused  on  the  fires  that  our  men  made. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  106. 

Yet  now  that  it  is  no  more  a  border,  nor  frontired  with 
enemies,  why  should  such  priviledges  bee  any  more  conti- 
nued >— Spenser.  Fiew  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland. 

Hee  is  a  narrow-minded  man,  that  affects  a  triumph  in 
any  glorious  study  :  but  to  triumph  in  a  lye,  and  a  lye  them- 
selves have  forged,  is  fronlless.—B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

But  thee,  ihou  frontless  man. 

We  follow,  and  thy  triumphs  make,  with  bonfires  of  our 

bane.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

And  it  shalbe  as  a  token  upon  thine  hande,  and  as  front- 
lets betweene  thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  by  a  mightie  hand. 

Bible,  1583.  Exodus,  xiii.  16. 

The  left  wing  of  the  king's  fleet,  flanked  with  the  maine 
sea,  was  commaunded  by  Annibal :  and  Apollonius  one  of  bis 
gallants  and  courtiers  led  the  right :  so  as  now  they  had 
raunged  their  ships  broad  in  afront-ranke. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  957. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism, 
And  to  the  sage-instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  disclos'd 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.  Thomson.  Spring. 

When  jEneas  and  Tumus  stood  fronting  each  other  before 
the  altar,  Turnus  looked  dejected,  and  his  colour  faded  in 
his  face,  as  if  he  desponded  of  the  victory  before  the  fight 

Dryden.  A  Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  she  still  retains. 

And  teeth  in  good  repair  ; 
And  her  well-furiiish'd /ron(  disdains 
To  grace  with  borrow'd  hair.  Congrcve.  Doris. 

And  all  the  raging  regiments  restrain 
In  stated  limits,  that  the  swelling  main 
May  not  in  triumph  o'er  the  frontier  ride 
And  through  the  land  licentious  spread  i 


Blackn 


The  Creation,  b. 


But  to  return  to  the  charge  of  Popery  made  against  the 
church  of  England,  it  is  certainly  the  most  frontless,  bare- 
faced lie,  and  the  most  senseless  calumny,  that  ever  was 
dictated  by  the  father  of  lies,  or  uttered  by  any  of  his  sons. 
South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1. 
In  vain  poor  Nymph,  to  please  our  youthful  sight 
You  sleep  in  cream  auA  frontlets  all  the  night,' 
Y'our  face  with  patches  soil,  with  paint  repair. 
Dress  your  gay  gowns,  and  shade  your  foreign  hair. 

Parnell.  To  an  Old  Beauty. 

This  room  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  White-H.ill. 
running  across  from  the  Thames  towards  the  Banquetting 
House,  and /ro7!/!np  westward  to  the  Privy  Garden. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  2. 

Here,  there  he  points  Iiis  threatening  front,  to  suit 

His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 

His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eve's  dilated  grow. 

Byron.   Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1,  s.  75. 


Is  found  authentic,  and  from  heav'n. 

JVilkie.  The  Rake  i  the  Hermit. 
5  R 
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The  Athenian's  [Socrates]  modest  irony  was  of  another 
laste,  and  better  suited  to  the  decorum  of  conversation,  than 
the  Syrian's  [Lucan]  fronlless  bulfoonery. 

»yr.a  ^^i^^   ^^,j^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^.^^^  Dialogue,  Pref. 

But  hills  of  milder  air,  that  gently  rise 

O'er  dewy  dales,  a  fairer  species  boast, 

Of  shorter  limb,  and  froiitkt  more  ornate,  _ 

Such  the  Silurian.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  i. 

FRO'NTISPIECE.  Fr.  Fronti-spke.  the 
frontispice  or  fore-front  of  a  house,  (Cotgravo.) 
■  It.  and  Sp.  Frontispicio  ;  Mid.  Lat.  Frontispicium, 
frontis  inspectio,  from  Frons,  the  front  or  fore 
part,  and  specere,  to  see. 

A  view,  sight,  inspection  of  the /)W!<;  tho//-oni!- 
view ;  any  thing  viewed  or  seen  in  or  at  the  front. 

Thou'lt  bear  about  a  quire  of  wicked  paper. 

Defiled  with  sanctified  rhimes, 

And  idols  in  the  frontispiece.  _ 

Cartwriglit.  The  Ordinary,  Act  ui.  so.  5. 

But  the  greatest  difficultie  in  this  kind  of  worke,  was 
about  the  verie  frontispiece  and  maine  lintle-tree  which  lay 
over  the  jambes  or  cheeks  of  the  great  door  of  the  said 
temple.— /foWaBd.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 

Wnien  humbly  on  the  royal  babe  we  gaze, 

The  manly  lines  of  a  majestic  face 

Give  awful  joy  :  'tis  paradise  to  look 

On  the  inlr  frontispiece  of  Nature's  book. 

Dryden.  Britannia  Bediviva. 

The  ev'ning  on  the  frontispiece  of  heav'n 
His  mantle  spreads  with  many  colours  gay. 

Glover.  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

FRORE.  ^  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Spenser,  (vol. 
Fro'ry.  >i.  p.  45,)  calls  Frorne,  a  passive 
Frorne.  )  part,  of  the  verb  to  freeze.  Frore 
("whence  frorne)  is  more  probably  immediately 
Irom  the  but.  Vroor ;  bevrooren,  to  freeze. 
Frosted,  frozen,  rigid,  stiff. 

. The  parching  air 

Burns /rore,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  of  fire. 

Hilton.  Paradise  Lost,  \i.\\\. 


Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  rear  d, 

And  with  his/rori/  lips  full  softly  kist, 

■Whiles  the  cold  ysicles  from  his  rough  beard 

Dropped  adowiie  vpon  her  yuory  brest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
WhxW  she  was  young,  she  us'd  with  tender  hand 

The  foaming  steed  with/rorirj/  bit  to  steare. 
To  tilt  and  turney,  wrestle  in  the  sand. 
To  leaue  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arreare. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.ii.  s.40. 

When  th'  aged  year 

Inclines,  and  Boreas'  spirit  blusters /rore, 

Beware  tli'  inclement  heavens.       J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

His  beard,  all  white  as  spangles /rare 

That  clothe  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 

Down  to  his  harp  descending  flow'd. 

Warton.  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 

FROST.       ^       ^  g  p^^^^  _.  p„j  y^^^f ,  Ger. 
!•  Ro  sTED.  _p^.^^^_     .,  jy^^^  (Tooke)  is  the 

h  RO  STY.  I     .^gj        J    pf  frys-an,  to  frcese, 

Frostily.       (  ^^^^^    thus  -- frosed,    fros'd, 
Frostiness.  „     See  To  Freeze. -^ 

Fro'zen.        J  J 

And  so  gretforst  in  wynter  there  com  al  so  god, 
That  ther  nas  non  so  heuy  charge  of  wayn,  ne  of  other 

That  me  ne  mygte  ouer  grete  wateres  hothe  lode  &  brynge. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  416. 

And  lente  seedes  alle 

Aren  nouht  so  worthy  as  whete.  ne  so  wel  mowen 
In  the  feld  with  the  forst.  and  hit  f 
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Or  finally  for  the  great  store  of  waters  engeudred  in  tliat 
frostie  and  colde  climate,  that  the  banlces  are  not  able  to 
holde  them.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

I  sawe  no  sooner,  how  delight  dyd  dwell 
Betweene  those  litle  infantes  eyes  and  thine. 
But  straight  a  sparkling  cole  of  quicke  desire, 
Dyd  kindle  flame  witliin  viy  frozen  heart. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Barlliolomeio  of  Bathe. 

A  ficrie  frost,  a  flame 

tliat /rozCT  is  OTthise, 
A  heavie  burthen  light  to  beare, 

a  vertue  fraught  with  vice 

Turbervilc.  The  Louer  to  Cupid  for  Mercic. 

lily  Soul,  Time  posts  away 

And  thou,  yet  in  that /ros< 

Wiich  flow'r  and  fruit  hath  lost. 
As  if  all  here  immort-al  were,  dost  stay. 

Drummond.  Flowers  of  S ion. 

Courtling,  I  rather  thou  shouldst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work,  than  praise  il  frostily  : 
"When  I  am  read,  thou  fain'st  a  weak  applause. 

B.  Jonsoii.  Epig.  To  Censorious  Courtling. 

Like  as  fond  mothers  use  to  send  forth  their  daughters  on 
frosting,  early  in  cold  mornings,  (though  into  the  midst  of  a 
vaporous  and  foggy  ayre,)  and  whiles  they  striue  for  a  colour 
loose  their  health.— £;;.  Hall.  A  Censure  of  Travell,  s.  3. 
Bv  that  the  welked  Phcebus  gan  availe 

'His  wearie  waine  ;  and  now  the /ros//e  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile. 

Spenser.  Sheplieard's  Calender.  February. 
The  more  she  frieseth  in  her  wilfiil  pryde ; 
■\VTiat  then  remaines  but  I  to  ashes  burne. 
And  she  to  stones  at  length  all  froze 


Id. 


Dal. 


-  Lady, 


Piers  Plouhn 


!  bookes  me  remember, 
)n  of  December. 

Id.  Frankeleines  Tale, 


.211 


,505. 


No  flower  i 


>  freshe,  but  frost  can  it  deface ; 

:e  in  any  seate,  but  he  may  leese  his  place. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers. 

Riding  this  daye  six  leagues  to  the  Northwardes  of  Cape 

Kace,  the  winde  at  North-Nortli-West,  with  mist  s.nii  frost, 

at  iioone  the  sunne  appeared  through  the  mist,  so  that  I  had 

tte  latitude  in  67  degrees  29  minutes. 

Ilacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

Tlie  owle  with  feble  sight 

Lyes  lurking  in  the  leaues. 
The  sparrow  in  the  frosltj  night 

May  shroude  her  in  the  eaues. 

rncert.  Awtors.  That  all  things  soma  time  fuel  «((««,  «-c. 


But  barren  crops  of  early  protestations. 
Frost-bitten  in  the  Spring  of  fruitless  hopes. 

Ford.  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

O,  roving  ifuse  !  recal  that  wond'rous  year. 
When  Winter  reign'd  in  bleak  Britannia's  air' 
Wnien  hoary  Thames,  tilth  frosted  oziers  crown'd, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii.  V.  359. 


What  art  thou,  Frost  ?  and  whence  are  thy  keen  stores 
Deriv'd,  thou  secret,  all-invading  power. 
Whom  ev'n  the  illusive  fluid  cannot  fly  ? 

Thomson.   Winter. 

Restless,  with  these,  through  frosty  niglit  she  goes. 
Nor  fears  the  cutting  winds,  nor  heeds  the  snows. 

Mainwaring.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  V. 
But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away, 
And  stars  grow  paler  at  th'  approach  of  day. 
The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains  run, 
Happy  who  first  can  see  the  glimmering  sun. 

Dryden.  Prol.  No.  14.  To  his  Royal  Highness. 
How  calm  is  my  recess  ;  and  how  the  frost, 
B  aging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoy'd  within. 

Coicper.  The  Task,  b.  iv. 


At  harvest-home,  or  in  the  frosty  moon 
Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ? 

Akenslde.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  (17,')7.) 

The  evil  consequence,  which  sometimes  arises  from  tlie 
want  of  that  timely  intimation  of  danger,  which  pain  gives, 
is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  by  the  example 
oi  frost-bitten  limbs.— Pa/e;/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  20. 

FROTH,  V.  "»  Sw.  Fragga  ;  Dan.  Fraadc. 

Froth,  n.        \  Ihre,  Junius^  and   Siiinner,  con- 
Fro'th  Y.  [  tent  themselves  with  the  etymo- 

Fro'thiness.  j  logy  proposed  by  M.  Casaubon ; 
the  Gr.  h(ppos,  spuraa. 

To  throw  or  issue  forth,  froth  or  foam. 
Frothy  (met. ) — insubstantial,  vapid. 
So  that  they  march  bumbast  with  buttred  beere. 

Like  soppes  of  browesse  pufl'ed  vp  with/ro(A, 
Where  inwardly  they  be  hut  hollowe  geere. 

As  weake  as  winde,  which  with  one  puffe  vj)  goeth. 

Gascoigne.  Voyage  to  Hollande,  an.  1572. 

For  that  whiche  is  lightest  in  poyse  or  weight  is  best,  also 
that,  wherof  cometh  leest  skymme  or  frothc,  whau  it  doth 
boyle.— Sir  T.  Etyot.  Castel  of  Hclth,  b.  ii. 

By  reason  of  this  tenuity  and  continuity,  when  oyle  doth 
froth  or  foame,  it  sufiereth  no  wind  or  spirit  to  enter  in. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  607. 

Eng.  Give  me  some  drink. 
1  Keep.  O,  there's  the  Englishman. 
Eng.  Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  anA  froth  'em,  froth  'em. 
Beaiim.  ^ Fletch.  The  Pilgrim  Act  iii,  sc.  C, 
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But  drunke  viithfrothes  of  pleasure, 
Thirsts  for  praise  above  measure, 
Imaginary  treasure. 
Which  slowly  comes,  and  flyes  at  every  fit.  * 

Stirling.  Choruses  to  the  Tragedy  of  Darim 
Vfhen  bee  [Protogenesl  had  done  the  dog  in  all  parts 
to  the  contentment  of  his  owiie  mind  (and  that  ywis  was  a 
verie  hard  and  rare  matter  with  him)  he  could  not  satisfie 
and  please  himself  in  expressing  the  /ro(/j  which  fell  from 
his  mouth  as  bee  panted  and  blowed  almost  windlessc  with 
running.— /foHaHd.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

Ulysses.  — Much  like  to  one 

Who  in  a  shipwrecke  being  cast  upon 

The  froalhy  shores,  and  safe  heholdes  his  mates 

Equally  cross'd  by  Neptune  and  the  Fates. 

Browne.  The  Inner  Temple  Masque. 
If  we  suruey  the  stile,  or  subiect  matter  of  all  our  popular 
enterludes  we  shall  discover  them  to  bee  either  scurrilous, 
&c.  or  at  the  best  but  frothy,  value,  and  friuolous. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

If  the  mind  be  full  and  embittered,  it  wUl  assuredly  have 
its  vent,  and  like  unsettled  liquors,  work  over  into /ro(A  anil 
foulness.— SoK/A,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  9. 

Should  I  testify  to  such  a  one's  face  of  the  vanity  of  his 
conversation,  sud  the  profaneness  and  frothiness  of  liis  dis- 
course, I  should  disoblige  him  for  ever.    I  dare  not  do  it. 
Dare  not  do  it !  <.—Id.  lb. 
He  swims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain, 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  flows  tlie  waving  mane  : 
He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high  ; 
Bel'ore  his  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xi. 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art. 
Whose  frothg  pertness  charms  the  vacant  art. 

Falconer.  SHpwreck,  c.  1. 

Tlie  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air  is  plainly  broke  loose,  but  we 
ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  first  eflervescence 
is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is  cleared  and  until  we  see 
something  deeper  than  the  agitation  of  a  troubled  awA  frothy 
surface. — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

FROUNCE,  V.  ^       Fr.  Froncer,  i.e.  plisser  et 

Froi'nce,  n.  >  rider,  to  plait,   to   wrinkle, 

Fro'unceless.     }  (Menage.)     Salmasius  says, 

Fronliam  vulgo  rvgain  aut  plicani  appellamus,  a 

fronte,  quaj  Tugis  ma.xime  co7itrahi  solet  et  cape- 

To  wrinkle,  to  contract  or  draw  together  as 
wrinkles,  to  ruffle  up,  to  plait  or  twist,  or  fold  ;  to 
froicn,  (qv.) 


Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

These  words  said  she,  and  with  the  lappe  of  her  garment, 
yplited  in  &  frounce,  she  dried  mine  eyen  tliat  weren  ful  of 
the  wawes  of  my  wepings. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

Her  flesh  so  tender 

That  n  ith  a  brere  small  and  tender 

Men  might  it  cleue,  I  dare  well  sale 

Her  forhedde /coMBce/es  all  -plaie.— Id.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

Haue  her  min  honde,  I  shall  thee  wedde  : 

And  thus  his  trouth  he  leyth  to  wedde. 

With  that  she  frounceth  vp  the  browe. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Some  frounce  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  guise ; 

Some  pranke  their  rufl'es,  and  others  timely  dight 
Theyr  gay  attire,  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


Wliy  this  is  brave  ; 

What  Nymph  can  choicer  presents  have, 
With  dressing,  braiding,  frouncing,  flow'ring. 
All  your  jewels  on  me  pouring. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Commons /ro?/»C(?d  and  stormed  in 
these  and  such  like  tearmes.  What  should  we  live  any  lon- 
ger ?  and  why  are  we  accounted  cittizens  ? 

Holland.  Livii-s.  p.  621. 

The  obscene  studies  of  singing  and  dancing  (pray  mark  his 

[Seneca's]   epithite)  doe  possesse  the  etfeminate ;    and  to 

frounce  and  curie  the  haire,  to  become  efl^eminate  in  speech 

and  body,  is  the  very  patterne  of  our  youth. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Mastiir,  pt.  i.  Act  V.  sc.  7. 

Seb.  Never  perswade  me,  I  will  marry  again ; 
What  should  I  leave  my  state  to,  pins  and  poaking  sticks. 
To  farthingals,  and  frounces  ! 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Mons.  Thomas,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

FROUNCE.  A  disease  among  hawks;  when 
a  dirty  white  foam  gathers  in  inrnhlcs  about  the 
mouth  and  palate. 

From  the  Fr.  Froncer,  rugare,  complicare.    See 
Frounce,  ante. 
The  hawke  had  no  lyst 
To  come  to  his  fyst. 
She  loked  as  she  had  the  fronce. 

Skelton.  Ware  the  Hawke, 


PRO 

FTIO'UZY.  \     Tho  Glossarist  id  Spensw  sayg, 

Fro'wv.        )  "  Mustie  or   mossie."       Perhaps 

from  the  Dut.  Frow,  a  woman  ;  in  the  North, /cojo 

is  applied  to  an  idle,  dirty  woman,  (Groso.)     Dr. 

/amieson  says, — a  lusty  woman.     See  Fiiow. 

But  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yede, 

they  soone  might  be  corrupted  : 
Or  like  not  of  the/ro!C|(i;  fede, 
or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 

Spenser.  Slicpheard's  Cul^'nder.  Juli/ 
Here  pettycoats 


FRO'WARD.    ^        From  A.  S.  Fram-weard, 
Fro'wardly.        >  (aversus.morosus,)  averse  or 
Fro'wardness.   )  averted,   and  therefore  mo- 
rose;  opposed  to — toward,  towardly,  (Skinner.) 
Averse  or  perverse  ;  morose. 

Whan  I  began  my  priuitie 

To  Bialacoil  all  for  to  tell, 

■Whom  I  ne  {ounie  fiuward  refell 

But  toke  agree  all  whole  mv  plaie. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Ihe  Rose. 

So  [youthc]  is  froward  from  sadnesse.  Id.  lb. 

Oure  language  is  so  rustye 

So  cankered  and  so  ful 

Qifrnwurdesmi  sodul, 

That  it  I  wold  apply 

To  write  ordinately, 

I  wot  not  where  to  finde 

Termes  to  serue  my  minde. 

Skeltim.   The  Bolce  of  Philip  Sparow. 

Mine  old  dere  enemy,  my  froward  maister. 

Afore  that  queue  I  causde  to  be  acited, 

Which  holdeth  the  diuine  part  of  our  nature  ; 

That  like  as  golde  in  lire  lie  mought  be  tryed. 

Wi/at.  Cowplaiiit  upon  Lone. 


And  [Clytus]  goyng  further  &  further,  not  only  throughe 
dronkennesse,  but  euen  by  a//o»'rt/-rf;ic,i.^'' of  a  contencious 
mynde.  at  length  sayed,  If  wee  must  dye  through  thee, 
Clytus  is  y?  firste  ? — Brende.  Quinlus  Curtms,  fol.  210. 

Yet  shall  he  long  time  warre  with  happy  speed, 
And  with  great  honours  many  battles  try  : 
But  at  the  last,  to  th'  importunity 
Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forst  to  yeeld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
This  force  left  off  that  doth  to  us  belong. 

Will  in  opinion  lessen  our  offence  : 
lien  are  not  ever  incident  to  loss. 
When  Fortune  seems  them  frowardly  to  cross. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Jl'ars,  b.  i. 
To  whom  (halfe  weeping)  shee  thus  answered  ; 

That  she  her  dearest  Sonne  Cupido  sought, 
Who  in  his  frowardnes  from  her  was  fled : 
That  she  repented  sore,  to  haue  him  angered. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
Thus  my  Patroelus  in  his  grief  appears  ; 
Thus,  like  a.  froward  girl,  profuse  of  tears. 

Yalden.  Palroclus's  Request. 

'Hovfma.ny  frowardnesses  of  ours  does  he  smother,  how 
many  indignities  does  he  pass  by,  and  how  many  affronts 
does  he  put  at  our  hands  :  because  his  love  is  invincible, 
and  his  friendship  unchangeable. — South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  little  sally  of  anger,  like  the  froward- 
ficss  of  peevish  children,  who,  when  they  cannot  get  all  they 
■would  have,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Y^^vy'^n   '      1       ^'■-  ■^''<""^^'''  t"  contract  or 
Fro'w'ner  I  ^^'■i"'^'''  ^^'^  forehead,  from  the 

E.     ,      _  ■         >  Lat.  Frons,      See  Frounce. 

tRO'WNFUL.  I        m  i         i  i  z  .i 

Fro'wn.no,«.       ,  To  contract  or  draw  together, 
Fro'wninglv.  J  ^'"-^  the  forehead,  the  brow. 

And  eke  whan  I  say  ya,  ye  say  not  nay, 
Neither  by  word  ne  frouning  countenance: 
Swere  this,  and  here  I  swere  our  alliance. 

Chaucer.   The  Cterkes  Talc,  v.  S2.12. 


For  all  to  trae  it  is  that  prouerbe  sayth  : 

Where  hedge  is  lowe,  that  euery  man  treads  downe. 

And  friendship  failes  when  fortune  list  to  frowne. 

Gascoigne.  Weedes.  The  Fruite  of  Fellers. 
What  needes  i\\\s  frowning  face! 

what  means  your  looke  so  coye  ? 
Is  all  this  for  a  ring, 
a  trifle  and  a  toye  ? 
Turiervile.  To  a  Gentlewoman  from  whome  he  looke  a  Ring. 


FRU 

That  U  {a  Wele,  enliet  loue  instede  of  hatf«a :  fof  bitter 

frouning,  godly  ioye  &  lightnes  of  heatte,  for  discorde,  peace. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Peruerting  crimes  he  checks  with  angry  frowncs, 
Straight  leuell'd  vertues  he  rewards  with  crownes. 

Beaumont.  Ausonius,  Idyll  16. 

ill  upon  i\\^m  frowningly 
w'r  witli  Fortune,  trai 
And  brands  them  with  the  marks 
Rebellions,  treasons,  and  assassinates. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  stood  frowning  at  his  side 
Who  warn'd  him  for  his  safety  to  provide. 
Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide. 

Drijden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fo.v. 

The  Almighty  Thunderer  with  a  frown  replies. 
That  clouds  the  world  and  blackens  half  the  skies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

As  long  as  he  stays,  I  will  seem  to  whisper  with  you  and 
look  frownivgly  upon  you. 

State  Trials,  an.  1682.  Lord  Grey  ^-  Others. 

Boy !  let  your  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say. 

Jones.  Arcadia.  A  Persian  Sony  of  Ilojiz. 

Meanwhile  beneath  the  frown  of  angry  heav'n, 
Unworthy  ev'ry  boon  its  smile  had  given, 
Involv'd  in  error's  cloud,  and  scorn'd  of  light. 
The  guilty  empire  sunk. 

Mason.  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Observe  His  mild,  but  penetrating  look  ; 
Those  bearded  Sages  poring  o'er  their  book  ; 
That  meek  old  Priest,  with  placid  face  of  joy, 
That  Pharisaic  frowner  at  the  Boy. 

Byrom.  Christ  among  the  Doctors. 

Like  thy  fair  offspring,  misapply'd. 

Far  other  purpose  they  supply ; 
The  murderer's  burning  cheek  to  hide. 

And  on  his  frownful  temples  die. 

Langhorne.  The  Laurel  and  the  Reed. 

FRU'BBISH.     See  Furbish. 

Hang  your  bread  and  water, 

I'le  make  you  young  agaiu,  believe  that,  lady. 
1  will  so  f rubbish  you. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

FRU'CTIFY,  V.  ^  Fr.  Fructifier ;  It.  Frut- 
Fructifica'tion.  tare;  Sp.  Frutijicar ;  Lat. 
Fructi'ferous.  I  Fructus,  from  Frui ;  and 
Fru'ctifying,  n.  ffrui  is  a  word — quod  per- 
Fru'ctuary.  I  tinet  ad  omnia,  unde  M<r'/ita- 

Fructu.Vtion.  I  tern  capcrc  est :  from  the 
Fru'ctuous.  J  Or.  ^opos,  useful  ;  and  (his, 

from  *fpf ly,  to  bear,  ( Vossius. ) 

To  bear  or  cause  to  bear,  or  bring  forth  or  pro- 
duce ;  to  fertilize,  to  make  or  render  productive, 
profitable,  useful. 

Fructified  oliue  of  foiles  [leaves]  faire  and  thicke. 
And  redolent  Cedre  most  dere  worthy  digned. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade  of  our  Ladie. 

Telletli,  quod  he,  your  meditatioun. 
But  hasteth  you,  the  Sonne  wol  adoun, 
Beth  frvcluous,  and  that  in  litel  space. 
And  to  do  wel  God  sonde  you  his  grace. 

Id.  The  Personcs  Prologue,  v.  l/,35!). 

Forsoth,  that  been  tho,  that  with  thomes.  and  prickings  of 
talentes  of  aflfections,  which  that  been  nothyng  frucluous 
nor  profitable,  distroien  the  corne,  plentuous  of  fruicts  of 
reason. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

For  these  be  they,  which  with  the  fruitlcsse  thorncs  of 
affections  doe  kill  the  fruitful  crop  of  rc.-ison,  and  doe  accus- 
tonie  men  to  sicknesse.  and  not  free  tlicm. 

Boetius.  Philosophical  Comfort,  b.  i.  p.  3. 


aye  fal  vpon  iioughty  men,  although  for  theire  malice  it 
tarieth  not  nor  fructifieth  not  in  them. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  7S. 

Rain  water  appearing  pure  and  empty,  is  full  of  seminal 
principles,  and  carrieth  vital  atomu  of  plants  and  animals 
in  it,  which  have  not  perished  in  the  great  circulation  of 
nature ;  as  may  be  discovered  from  several  insects  generated 
in  rain  water,  from  the  prevalent  fructification  of  plants 
thereby.— firoMin.  Vulgar  Errours,  1).  iii.  c.  21. 

She  thinks  that  babes  proceed  from  mingling  eyes. 
Or  Heav'n  from  neighbourhood  increase  allows. 

As  palm,  and  the  meiVraora.  frvctifles ; 
Or  they  are  got  by  closse  exchanging  vows. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  h.  ii.  c.  7. 
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You  have  Iheii,  God's  calling  for  his  fruits  in  Hia'  Hih«  of 
harvest,  sending  his  mowers  into  the  field,  his  strict  re- 
quiring and  earnest  expecting  tlie  plentifull  issues  of  all  his 
care,  the  growths  and  fructifyings  of  his  grace. 

Hammond.   Jror/is,  vol.  iv.  p.  471, 

In  sum,  at  last  we  ought  to  determine  that  kings  are  not 
proprietors,  nor/rwc/aaWes,  but  onely  administratours;  and 
since  it  is  so,  that  verily  they  can  ranch  lesse  attribute  to 
themselues  the  propriety  and  profits  of  every  man's  private 
estate,  or  of  the  putilicke  wealth  which  belong  to  every  town. 
Prynne.  Treachery  S,-  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.  p.  170. 

If  water  were  of  the  oun  nature /r!;c(KOK,t,  it  must  needs 
follow,  that  it  self  alone,  and  at  all  times,  should  be  able  to 
^Todme  fruit.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  812. 


Altho'  it  be  the  heat  and  influence  of  the  sun,  which  by 
God's  blessing  upon  it,  causeth  the  earth  to  fructify ;  yet  it 
is  the  earth  it  self  that  brhigeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them 
by  whom  it  is  dressed. — Bp.  Beveridye,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  103. 

Knowing  with  what  superabundant  population  the  first 
fructuation  of  an  advancing  society  is  loaded. 

Pownalt.  On  Anliquily,  (1 782.)  p.  CO. 

■ So  rich  the  soil. 

So  much  docs  frucluous  moisture  o'er-abound. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

That  part  of  the  cane  which  shoots  up  into  the/ri/c//;fcrtr- 
lion,  is  caUed  by  planters  its  arrow,  having  been  probably 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Indians. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b. 


Note. 

FRl'GAL.  ^       Fr.  Friigalite ;    It.  Frugalikt ; 

Fri'gally.     >  Sp.  Fruijalidad,  from  Frmji,  (see 

Frug.i'lity.  J  Fructify.)  Frugi  is — proprie, 
unde  frngem  possis  habere,  sive  quo  friii  queas, 
(Vossius.)  Also  applied  to  one,  who  was //•«(;/■«/ 
or  serviceable  to  himself  or  otlicrs,  by  his  thrift ; 
and  thus, —  - 

Thrifty,  husbanding-,  or  careful  of,  his  stores ; 
temperate  in  the  use  of  them;  economical. 


lore  to  ryotousnesse.— GoW//;;;/.  ..'■:■.':" 

Captaiue  Timotheus  (naving  !'  :       i  i  :ii  a  sober 

idfriigall  scholar's  supper,  in  il.r  \  .!,  ip^  v  iih  Plato) 
said  that  they  who  supped  with  Plalo  were  merry,  and  well 
app.iied  the  next  day  aitei.— Holland.  Plutarch',  p.  605. 

He  that  cleareth  by  degrees,  induceth  a  liabit  ot  frugality, 
and  gaineth  as  well  upon  his  miiidc,  as  upon  his  estate. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Ea-pence. 

New  men  which  were  often  taken  out  of  free  townes, 
colonies,  and  prouinces,  and  chosen  to  be  seiiators,  brought 
in  with  them  the  frugalitie  which  they  had  vsed  before  in 
their  own  houses.— Grc«eicn(/.  Tacilus.  Annates,  -p.  SI. 

But  Plato  seemed  too  frugally  politick,  who  allowed  no 
larger  monument  then  would  contain  four  hcroick  verses, 
and  designed  the  most  barren  ground  for  sepulture. 
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Yet,  labouring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground. 

Some  scattering  pot-hearbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 

Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care 

And  bruis'd  with  vervain  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Dryden.   Viryil.  Gcorgics,  h.iv. 

'Tis  madness,  not  frugality,  prepares 

A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squand'ring  heirs. 

King.  Imilalion  of  Tioraee,  b.  i.  Ep.  5. 

That  part  of  the  Shows  [yearly  Panegyricks]  being /re/^a^/;/ 
abolished,  the  employment  of  City  Poet  ceased;    so  that 
upon  Settle's  demise  there  was  no  successor  to  that  place. 
Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i.  Note. 

She  [Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas]  asserts,  that  Lady  Elizabeth 
Dryden,  after  her  husband's  death,  took  a  small  house  in 
Sherrard-street,  and  that  she  had  wherewithal  to  \\\e  frugally 
genteel :  which,  according  to  her  account,  was  eighty  pounds 
a  year.— Jfa/oTO.  Life  of  Dryden. 

Say,  what  i.s  now  th'  ambition  of  the  great  ? 
Is  it  to  raise  their  Country's  sinking  state  ; 
Her  load  of  debt  to  ease  hy  frugal  care. 
Her  trade  to  guard,  her  harass'd  poor  to  spare. 

Littleton.  To  Mr.  Glover. 

I  call  it  her  ill  policy,  for  unless  it  were  rather  owing  to 
her  excessive  frugality  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  she 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  Irish  distractions. 

Hwd.  On  the  Age  ofEli-^xbclh. 

FRUGPFEROUS.     Lat.  Frygifir,  fmmfn:v, 
friigis,  fruit,  and/erre,  to  bear.      See  F.iuctify. 
Bearing  or  bringing  forth,/™/<. 

And  Gud  said,  behold  I  give  you  every  frugiferous  herh 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

More.  The  Lil':ral  Cabbala,  c.  1.  p.  0. 


FRUIT,  V. 

Fruit,  n. 

Fru'itage. 

Fru'iteker. 

Fru'itery. 

Fru'itfc-L. 

Fru'itfl'lly. 

Fru'itfulness. 

Frui'tion. 

Fku'itive. 

Fru'itless. 

Fru'itlessly. 

Fru'itlessness. 


FRU 

Fr.  Fruict  ;  It.  Frutta, 
frutto ;  Sp.  Frutto,  from  the 
Lat.  Fructus,  from  Frui.  See 
Fructify. 

To  bear  or  brinij  forth  or 
produce. 

The  noun  ;  that  which  is 
borne  or  produced ;  and 
thus,  an  effect  or  conse- 
quence, whether  a  benefit  or 
the  reverse. 

Fruition,  —  the  possession, 
use    or   enjoyment,    of    the 
fruit ;  and,  generally,  enjoyment. 

Fruitestere, — (in   Chaucer,)   a  female  seller  of 
fruit,  (Tyrwliitt.) 

Tho  he  say  that  feldes  were  fol  of  corne  echon, 

Al  tlie  contreyu  fol  of/ra(  whan  he  mygt  mest  harm  do, 

He  let  gadery  hys  knygtes  &  hys  squyers  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  380. 


When  the  Wade  was  sprang  vp  and  had  brought  forth 
pule,  then  appeared  the  tares  a.Uo.— Bible,  1551.  III. 

And  with  hire  finger  a  signe  made  she, 
That  Damian  shuld  climbe  up  on  a  tre 
That  charged  was  with  frttit,  and  up 
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The  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  10,085. 


And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres 
Fetis  and  smale,  and  yong  fruilesleres. 
Singers  with  harpes.— /d.  The  Pardonera  Tale,  v.  12,412. 

And  this  is  fruitful  penance  ayenst  tho  three  thinges,  in 
■77luch  we  wrathen  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ. 

Id.  The  Persones  Talc. 

Of  whome  such  irapes  did  spring, 

such  fruite  began  to  grow. 
Such  issue  did  proceede  as  we  I 

them  by  their  braunches  know. 

Turbervile.   Upon  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  Arhttndle. 

And  they  wanne  theyr  stronge  cyties,  and  a  fat  lande,  and 
toke  possession  of  houses  that  wer  full  of  all  maner  goodes, 
Welles  dygged  oute,  vyneyardes,  oylegardens,  and  many 
fricilful  trees.— Bible,  1551.  Nehemiah. 

This  countrey  beinge  fruitefull  and  aboundante  of  all 

Ihinges  was  taken  by  the  Scithians,  which  possessinge  parte 

of  Asia  and  Europe,  be  troublous  neighbours  to  them  bothe. 

Brcndc.  duintus  Curtius,  fol.  140. 

By  Welles,  floudes,  ryuers,  and  springes,  are  vnderstande, 
the  helpes,  consolacions,  and  cofortes  of  God,  and  the  fer- 
tilitie  and  fruitfulnes  of  the  Holy  Ghoste. 

Bible,  1551.  Psalm  36.  Note  c. 

But  the  place  is  not  so  muche  to  be  wondered  at  for  the 
fruilfulnesse,  as  for  the  colenesse  thereof. 

Goldijng.  Justine,  fol.  13S. 

Then  in  this  wreatched  vale  our  lyef  I  lothed  playne, 
When  I  beheld  our  fruitles  paynes  to  compasse  pleasures 
vayne.  Surrey.  Ecctesiastes,  c.  2. 

He  praieth  God  to  glue  him  yi  fruilio  of  y'  thins  iriinually 
which  he  had  taken  fro  him  but  for  a  certaine  space. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

We  departed  herehence  the  8th  of  June,  and  followed  our 
course  between  West  and  North- West,  vntill  the  4th  of  July  : 
all  which  time  we  had  no  ni^ht,  but  that  easily,  and  without 
any  impediment  we  had  wlien  we  were  so  disposed,  the 
fruition  of  our  bookes,  and  other  pleasures  to  passe  away 
the  time.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 

This  ambassadour  was  sent  for  home  in  post  haste,  before 
he  had  receiued  half  the  noble  entertainment  that  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  so  that  hee  had  but  the  fruition  of  the  first 
banketting  house,— .Fox-.  J/ar/i/ri,  p.  1134.  Talk  between 
the  King  and  the  French  Ambassador,  (154ii.) 

So  we  have  scene  the  kernel  of  a  well  fruited  plant  de- 
generate into  that  crab,  or  willow,  which  gave  the  originall 
to  hii  stock.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Manassa. 

For  that,  which  others  hardly  could  acquire, 
With  loss  of  thousand  hues  and  endlesse  paine. 

Is  heap'd  on  him  euen  by  their  owne  desire, 
That  thirst  f  enioy  the  fruites  of  his  blest  raigne. 

Stirling.   Written  to  his  Majesty. 

[He  may  as  well  ask]  why  thou  usest  the  influencies  of 
heaven  to  fruilen  the  earth. 

Bp.IIalt.  Cont.  The  Resurrection. 

There  are  sundry  other  ornaments  likewise  belonging  to 
the  JVeeze,  such  as  encarpa,  festoons,  and  frutages. 

Evelyn.  Of  Ardiiteets  ff  Architecture. 
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In  Naples  a  common  fruiterer  hath  raised  such  an  insur- 
rection, that  they  say  above  sixty  men  have  been  slain 
already  upon  the  streets  of  that  city  alone. 

Howell,  b.iii.Ltt.i. 

We  have  forgot  the  artichoke. 

Child.  No,  sir. 

I  have  a  fruiclerer,  with  a  cold,  red  nose. 
Like  a  blue  fig,  performs  it. 

B.Jonson.  Neptune's  Triumph. 

But  th'  earth  herself,  of  her  owne  motion. 
Out  other  fruilfutl  bosome  made  to  growe 

Most  daintie  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon. 
Did  seeme  to  bow  their  bloosming  heads  full  lowe 
For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did  show. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  Of  Mulabititie,  c.  7. 

You  haue  manie  opportunities  to  cut  him  off;  if  you  will 
want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.  _ 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  G. 

The  ioyes  whereof  and  happy  fruitfulncss. 
Such  as  he  saw,  she  gan  him  lay  before. 
And  all,  though  pleasaunt,  yet  she  made  much  more. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Whose  happy  and  heaven-making  company 
Might  I  enjoy  to  Libia's  continent. 
Were  blest  fruition,  and  not  banishment. 

Browne.  Britaimia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 

Contemplation,  is  a  fruitive  possession  of  verities,  which 
flowers  the  minde  doth  no  longer  gather  or  collect,  but  rather 
hold  in  her  hand  ready  made  up  in  nosegays  that  she  is 
smelling  to.— Mountague.  Dec.  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  21.  s.  4. 


I  perceive  the  soul  spotted  with  the  least  defect, 
it  [purgatorie]  an  indulgent  grace,  as  I  have  said,  not  making 
(in  some  respect)  any  reckonning  of  it  compared  with  the 
impedemental  stain,  which  intercepts  her  fruitive  love. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  Ii.  Treat.  7.  s.  2. 

Here  also  sprong  that  goodly  golden  fruit. 
With  which  Acontius  got  his  louer  trew. 

Whom  he  had  long  time  sought  with  fruitlesse  suit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Since  therefore  after  this  fruit,  curiosity  fruitlesly  en- 
quireth,  and  confidence  blindly  determineth,  we  shall  sur- 
cease our  inquisition.— Brou'fi.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  1. 

It  is  no  marvill  if  those  that  mocke  at  goodnesse,  be 
plagued  with  coutiwuzW  fruitlessnesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Mephibosheth  ^  Ziba. 

Upon  the  act  of  parliament  that  granted  the  king  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  of  all  spiritual  preferments,  commissioners 
(as  was  said)  were  appointed  and  sent  forth  to  all  parts, 
throughout  all  the  dioceses,  to  take  a  just  account  of  all  the 
true  yearly  values  of  them. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Henry  VIII.  an.  1535. 

Above,  beneath,  around  his  [Tantalus]  hapless  head. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  delicious  fruitage  spread. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

Oft  notwithstanding  all  thy  care 

To  help  thy  plants,  when  the  smaXX  fruitery  seems  I 

Exempt  from  ills,  an  orient.al  blast 

Disastrous  flies.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they  sow'd ; 
'Twas  yours  t'  improve  the  talent  they  bestow'd. 

Dryden.  Cymon  ^  Iphigenia. 

And  these  are  the  words,  which  if  God  will  graciously 
afford  us  his  help  and  presence,  we  razy  fruitfully  entertain 
ourselves  with,  upon  this  sad  occasion  at  this  time.  You 
■will  find  them  in  John  xi.  16. 

Hoice.  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Bates. 

The  Goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 
So  bless'd  the  bed,  such  fruitfulncss  convey'd, 
That  ere  ten  moons  had  sharp'ned  either  horn. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  born. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 

The  prayer  for  departed  souls  was  changed  from  what  it 
had  been.  It  was  formerly  in  these  words :  ye  shall  pray 
for  the  souls  that  be  departed,  abiding  the  mercy  of  Almighty 
God,  that  it  may  please  him,  the  rather  at  the  contemplation 
of  our  prayers  to  grant  them  the  fruition  of  his  prescience. 
Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  (1547.) 

He  drew  his  mighty  fregates  all  before. 
On  which  the  foe  his  fruitless  force  emplo^^es  : 

His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  reer  he  bore. 
Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  are  from  noise. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirubilis,  B.Ol. 

Walking  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 

What  friend  the  Priestess,  by  those  words,  design'd. 

Id.   Virgil.  .Eneid,  b.  vi. 
Bid  Dolius  quick  attend,  the  faithful  slave 
Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave. 
To  tend  the  fruit-groves. — Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

We  heartily  wish  you  well ;  wish  to  see  you  reap  the  fruit 
of  your  virtue,  and  to  live  in  a  republic,  that  may  give  you 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  revive,  but  to  increase  the 
honor  and  memory  of  the  two  noble  families  from  which  you 
iesceai.—Middlelun.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  s.  9. 
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Beattie,  Past.  7, 

We  curse  not  wine  ;  the  vile  excess  we  blame. 
More  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  board, 
Of  pain  and  misery. 

Armstrong.  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  ii. 

Sandrart  adds,  that  it  is  incredible  what  a  quantity  of 
drawings  of  this  master  Lord  Arundel  had  collected,  and 
surprizing,  lhe/raj(/uii/e,.s  of  Holbein's  invention,  his  quick- 
ness of  execution  and  industry  in  performing  so  much 

Watpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c  4. 

Desire  then  gave  the  glugs  [of  the  bottle]  their  sweetness, 
for  Sganarelle  was  in  a  state  of  desire,  not  oi  fruition,  when 
he  solaced  himself  with  their  music,  the  liquor  having 
not  yet  entred  his  lips. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i,  c.6. 

Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass. 
See  it  an  uninform'd  and  idle  mass  ; 
Without  a  soil  t'  invite  the  tiller's  care. 
Or  blade,  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 

Cowper.  Heroism. 

One  can  scarcely  read  such  accounts,  as  these,  without 
condemning  the  vain  eflbrts  of  dying  Patriotism,  which 
laboured  so  fruitlessly,  may  one  not  almost  say,  so  weakly? 
to  protract  the  liberty  of  such  a  People. 

Ilurd.  Notes  to  the  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

The  similar  instances,  proposed  for  their  [men's]  examina- 
tion, show  as  well  the  absurdity  of  their  complaints  against 
order,  as  the  fruitlessness  of  their  enquiries  into  the  arcana 
of  the  Godhead. —  IVarburton.  A  Commen.  on  Essay  on  Man. 


FRU'MENT.  \      Minshew   says,  —  Frumentie, 
Fru'mentry.    )  pottage  made  of  wheat.     Fr. 

Froumentee  :   Sp.  Frumentada ,-  La.t.  Frumentiim, — 

a.frumenlo,  of  which  it  is  made. 

An  honourable  feest  in  the  great  halle  of  Westmynster  was 
kepte,  where  the  kynge  syttynge  in  his  astate,  was  seruyd 
with  iii.  coursys,  as  herevnder  ensuyth.  Frument  with 
veuyson,  kc.-Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1530. 

In  Fraunce  and  Spaine,  bruers  steep  their  wheat  or  fru- 
ment in  water,  and  mash  it  for  their  drinke  of  divers  sorts. 
Holland.  Plinie.  b.  xviii.  c.  7. 

And  say  that  the  ground  be  not  altogether  so  fat,  yet  it 
may  be  ordered  so,  that  it  be  ever  bearing  by  turns  in  this 
sort,  that  after  the  frumentie  or  spike  corn  be  taken  off, 
there  be  pulse  sowed  three  times,  one  after  another. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xviii.  c.  23. 

The  fifth  book  is  of  pease- porridge ;  under  which  are 
included  frumetary,  water  gruel,  i;c. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  9. 

FRUMP,  V.  >  The  etymology  of  this  word, 
Frlmp,  n.  )  so  common  among  our  elder 
writers,  must  be  considered  as  uncertain.  Skin- 
ner transcribes  from  Minshew,  who  derives  from 
the  GiiT.Krumb,  crooked;  or  from  crumpekn  or 
Tumpclen,  (q.d.  ferump,  see  F.)  to  turn  up  the  nose, 
as  those  use  who  scoff  or  deride.  In  his  second 
edition,  Minshew  decides  for  the  latter.  The  Ger. 
Krumm,  crooked ;  krumpen,  to  crook,  to  contract, 
to  wrinkle,  is  cognate  with  the  Eng.  Crumple. 
Frump,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  and 
framfjctd,  are  probably  connected. 
To  mock,  to  gibe,  to  flout,  to  scoff. 

It  appeareth  that  they  which  vlterlycan  be  pleasaunt,  and 
when  time  serueth  can  giue  a  merie  answere,  or  vse  a  nip- 
ping taunt,  shall  be  able  to  abashe  a  right  worthie  man,  and 
make  him  at  his  wittes  ende,  through  the  sodaint  quicke. 
and  vnlooked  frumpe  giuen. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  137. 

They  are  all  bugelers  in  coparison  of  you,  &  I  think  the 
best  of  them  may  thank  you  for  all  that  he  hath  :  but  yet, 
sir,  your  ciiniiig  was  such  that  you  brought  a  shilling  to 
ninepence,  nay  to  sixepence,  and  a  groat  to  twopence, — and 
so  gaue  him  z  frumpe  euen  to  his  face,  because  he  sawe  him 
so  foolish.— W.  lb.  p.  1S8. 

Cassius  Chorea,  Tribune  of  the  Pretorian  Cohort,  took 
upon  him  to  pl.iy  the  first  part  of  this  action  :  even  hee,  who 
being  now  farre  stept  in  yeeres,  Caius  was  wont  to  frump 
and  flout  in  most  opprobrious  termes  as  a  wanton  and 
etteminate  person.— //oHand.  Suetonius,  p.  149. 

Those  [lawyers]  I  meane,  who  having  broken  loose  oner 
soone  from  the  grammer  schoole,  run  to  and  fro  in  all 
corners  studying  for  scofles,  and  frumping  flouts,  not  for 
meet  pleas  to  help  any  cause. — Id.  Ammianus,  p.  386. 

Whereat  all  about  the  King  were  mightily  offended,  and 
thought  it  was  too  broad  a  jest  and  frumpe  intollerable. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p,  103. 
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He  [Fabius  Maximus)  nothing  at  all  regarding  such 
words,  persisted  still  continually  in  his  designes  and  coun- 
cels  particular  to  himself,  saying  thus  to  his  friends,  that  he 
who  would  not  abide  a  scoffe,  but  feared  frumps  and  reviling 
words  was  a  greater  coward  then  he  who  fled  before  his 
enemy.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  353. 

And  from  the  most  of  them  the  Embassadors  were  dis- 
missed and  sent  away,  with  this  frunipe  and  demand, 
whether  they  had  set  up  a  sanctuarie  or  lawlesse  place  for 
■women  to  ?  For  that  were  alone,  and  a  fit  marriage  indeed 
to  sort  together.— Id.  Zii'iis,  p.  S. 

By  hnw  much  I  saw  them  taking:  little  thought  of  their 
own  injuries,  I  must  confess  1  took  it  as  my  part  the  less  to 
endure  that  my  respected  friends,  through  their  own  unne- 
cessary patience,  should  lie  thus  at  the  mercy  of  a  coy  flurt- 
mg  stiie  ;  to  be  girded  with  frumjjs  and  curtail  gibes,  by  one 
who  makes  sentences  by  the  statute,  as  if  all  above  three 
inches  long  were  confiscate. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Sniectymnuus. 

FRUSH.  As  the  "  Fr.  jproiswr, — to  crush, 
burst  or  break  in  pieces ;  also,  to  crush,  quash, 
bruise  ;  also,  to  dash,  knock  or  clatter  together," 
(Cotgrave.)  See  Froise.  'The  V\\ Froisser  hhy 
Caseneuve  derived  from  fressus,  the  past  part,  of 
frendere,  to  bruise ;  and  by  Menage,  with  less 
plausibility,  from  frangere,  to  break. 

And  consequently  all  those,  that  they  encoQtred,  at  that 
the  furste  charge,  they  frushed  or  sonke  them,  with  suche 
etrcngthe,  that  they  gaue  not  the  ennemys  leasure  to  ioyne 
tliemselfe  agayne  togither. — Nlcolls.  Thucidides,  fol.  tJG. 

He  shewed  also  to  the  abouenamed  Albertus,  and  many 
other  credible  persones,  that  the  Quene  of  Heauen  came  to 
hym  that  night  with  amaruelouse  fragrant  odour,  refreshing 
all  his  mebres  that  were  bruised  and  frushed  with  that  feuer, 
and  promised  hym,  that  he  should  not  vtterly  dve. 

Sir  T.  Mure.    Workes,  p.  9. 
ViTio.  lying  all  to  frusshcd  thus, 
The  Sonne  of  Jove  did  bring 
His  cruell  iades,  that  soone  deuoure 
Their  more  than  cruell  king. 
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I  like  thy  armour  well, 

He  frush  it,  and  vnlocke  the  riuets  all, 
But  He  be  maister  of  it. 

Sliakespeare.  Troyl.  ^  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

FRU'STRATE,  v.  \  Fr.  Frustrer  ;  Lat. 
Fru'strate,  attj.  I  Frustrare,  from  frustra, 
Frustra'neous.  I  which   Vossius  thinks  is 

Fru'strating,  n.  f  homfraudare,  quia  quod 
Frustra'tion.  I  frustra  sit,  fraudat  desi- 

Fru'stratory.  )  derium  ejus,  qui  id  facit. 

— Frustralor;/  is  used  by  Cotgrave. 

To  disappoint,  to  render  fruitless,  to  avoid  or 

annul ;  to  deceive,  defraud,  balk  or  beguile, — the 

hopes  or  expectations. 

And  for  a  counterfayte  and  a  false  glory;  they  fr  us  I  rule 
and  defeact  themselues  of  that  blessed  rewarde,  whiche  God 
would  haue  geuen  them,  yf  they  had  offered  in  his  sight  the 
pure  and  sincere  oblacion  of  their  prayers. —  Udal.  Mall.  c.26. 


It  is  manifestly  prouided.  that  the  merchants  of  the  Hans 
towns,  vnder  the  colour  of  their  priuiledges  in  England, 
shall  not  vpon  paine  of  the  perpetual! /r?is(r(!(it)H  and  revo- 
cation of  the  foresayd  priuiledges  receiue  any  stranger  of 
any  other  towne  in  tlieir  liberties,  by  whom  the  King's  cus- 
tom may  in  any  sort  be  withholden  or  diminished. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  ITj. 
For  which  attempt,  (though  it  wete  frustrated 

By  their  recov'ry,  who  were  got  again) 

Aumarle  (now  Duke  of  York)  is  challenged 

By  his  own  sister  to  have  laid  that  train. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

■ But  some  God  hath  fill'd 

Oar  frustrate  sayles  ;  defeating  what  we  wiU'l. 

Chapman.  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

'Tis  yovu-  rare  temper 

So  wins  upon  me,  that  I  would  not  live 
(If  that  by  honest  arts  I  can  prevent  it) 
To  see  your  hopes  made/r«s(ra/i;. 

Massinger.  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
It  was  God's  great  design  to  advance  grace,  and  therefore 
he  calls  their  stepping  aside  from  the  doctrine  thereof,  a 
frustrating  of  the  grace  of  God,  Gal.  ii.  ult.  which  men  do 
by  mingling  any  thing  with  it ;  it  is  a  frustrating  of  the 
grace  of  God.  because  it  frustrateth  the  great  design  of  God, 
for  to  frustrate  is  to  make  void  a  design. 

Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  203. 
Though  at  first  the  eye  preconceiv'd  the  way  (over  a  plain) 
shorter,  because  it  was  undivided,  yet  if  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, an  opinion  possesse  the  imagination  of  a  farre  shorter 
space  of  ground  than  it  proves  to  be,  the  frustrating  of  that 
vaine  conceit  makes  it  seem  longer  than  the  truth. 

Bacon.  On  Learnitit/,  l>y  G.  Wut.i,  b.  vi.  p.  298. 
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But  if  subscribers  may  take  the  liberty  of  affixing  their 
own  sense  to  the  public  forms,  in  contradiction  to  the  known 
sense  of  the  imposers,  all  those  ends  are  liable  to  be  mise- 
rably defeated  and  frustrated. 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

The  Trojan  warrior,  touch'd  with  timely  fear, 
On  the  rais'd  orb  to  distance  bore  the  spear  : 
The  Greek,  retreating,  mourn'd  his/ras/fn(e  blow, 
And  curs'd  the  treacherous  lance  that  spar'd  a  foe. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

An  e."£hortation  is  nat  frustrate,  if  a  man  he  but  able  to 
come  up  to  it  partially,  though  not  entirely  and  perfectly. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 


Besides,  the  fruitless,  /rustraneous  vanity  of  such  an 
essay;  for  bring  all  the  force  of  rhctorick  hi  the  world;  yet 
vice  never  can  be  praised  into  virtue,  a  rotten  thing  cannot 
be  painted  sound.— /J.  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

Surely  the  frustration  of  (heir  hopes,  and  the  huge  con- 
trariety of  these  things  to  their  beloved  pre-convinced  no- 
tions, could  not  but  enrage  them  to  the  greatest  disdain  and 
rejection  of  his  person  and  doctrine  imaginable. 

Id.  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

In  short  all  frustration  in  the  first  essays  of  a  vicious 

course,  is  a  baulk  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  undertaker. 

Id.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

The  constraint  which  their  presence  [the  aged]  will  im- 
pose, and  the  aversion  which  their  manners  will' create,  if 
the  one  be  constantly  awful,  and  the  other  severe,  tend  to 
frustrate  the  effect  of  all  their  wisdom.— B/ai>,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  he  should  disappoint  his 
creatures,  and  frustrate  those  very  desires  [of  immortality] 
which  he  himself  implanted. 

Bealtie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  App. 

By  asking,  "How  long,  Lord?  wilt  thou  be  angry  for 
ever?"  she  tacitly  pleadeth  his  promise  not  to  be  so;  she 
urgeth  the  shortness  of  man's  life  here  below,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  fatal  sentence,  the  impossibility  of  avoiding 
death,  and,  if  nothing  farther  was  to  happen,  the  frustration 
of  the  divine  counsels  concerning  man. 

Bp.  Home.  Com.  on  Psalms,  Ps.  39. 


FRU'TICANT.     Ld^L  FruiU 
frutkis,  fruit. 

Bearing  fruit,  fruiting . 


s,  from  Frutc.i 


FRY,  V.  >     Fr.  Frire;  It.  Friggere ;  Sp.  Fretjcv; 

Fry,  7!.  f  Lat.  Frig-ere,  from  the  Gr.  ^pvy-au, 
which  Vossius  considers  to  be  formed  from  the 
sound. 

To  dry,  to  parch,  to  heat ; — applied  to  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  dressing  or  cooking  victuals. 


But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chere ; 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  fric 
For  anger,  and  for  very  jelousie. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prolog, 


6069. 
boyle  them, 


He  that  wyll  nedes  eat  them  [gourdes] 
oste  them,  or  frye  them. 

.■?/)■  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Hcllh.  b.  ii. 

For  still  I  spurr'd  up  his  untam'd  desire, 

Then  sitting  in  the  charriot  of  the  sun  ; 

My  blandishments  were  fewel  to  that  fire 

Wherein  he /rj/'d.—Drni^(on.  Legend  of  Pierce  Caieston. 

His  stoutness  hid  such  torments  long, 

As  els  could  none  abyde. 
Yea  till  the  baine  his  bowels  and 
His  very  marrow  fryde. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 
Sale.  This  came  from 
The  Indies,  and  eats  five  crowns  a  day  in  fry. 
Ox-livers,  and  brown  paste. 

Mayne.  The  City  Match,  Act  iii.  sc.  1, 
Continual  burning  yet  no  fire  or  fuel. 

Chill  icy  frosts  in  midst  of  summer's  frying, 
A  hell  most  pleasing,  and  a  heaven  most  cruel, 
A  death  still  living,  and  a  life  still  dying. 

P.  Fletcher.  Contemnenti. 
Perhaps  no  salt  is  thrown  about  the  dish, 
Or  no  fried  parsley  scatter'd  on  the  fish, 
Shall  I  in  passion  from  my  dinner  fly. 
And  hopes  of  pardon  to  my  cook  deny. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 
MX 


FUD 

Our  gudgeons,  taking  opportunity  of  jumping  after  they 
are  flowered,  give  occasion  to  the  admiraijle  remark  of  some 
persons'  folly,  when,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  frying-pan, 
they  leap  into  the  Hie.— King.   The  Art  of  Cookery. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  was  seen. 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen. 

Goldsmith.  The  Haunch  of  fenison. 

FRY.  Fr.  Frai/,  the  spawn  of  fish ;  frayer,  to 
rub ;  also,  to  spawn  as  fishes.  Menage,  from 
frictus,  quia  pisces  affrictu  coeunt.  Skinner,  from 
the  Dan.  Fraade,  spuma,  froth.      Applied  to — 

A  numerous  progeny  or  race,  or  offspring ;  a 
swarm  (particularly  of  small  young  fishes.) 

From  which  attempts  a  floud  of  mischiefe  flowes. 

An  heapeof  hurtes,  a//-ie  of  foule  decaies. 

A  flocke  of  feares,  and  thrals  a  thousand  waies. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  56. 

:ommons  of  Rome  ;  they 
readie  at  hand  ;  who  still 
increas'd  more  and  more  the  new  frie,  and  daily  grew  in 
number  to  make  supplie,  &  to  repair  and  furnish  out  so 
many  armies  that  were  defeated. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  711. 

What  a  fry  of  fools  is  here  i  I  sec  'tis  treason  to  under- 
stand iu  this  house. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  The  Coronation,  Act  I.  sc.  I. 

I  am  vext,  ve.-s.t  to  the  soul,  will  rid  my  house  of  this  un- 
christeu'd /r^,  and  never  ope  my  doors  again. 

Id.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Be  still  in  gravest  company  :  and  flye 
The  wanton  rabble  of  the  voungest  frye. 

F.Beaumont.  The  Eemedie  of  Love.  The  Conclusion. 

So  close  behind  some  promontory  lie 

The  huge  Leviathans  t'  attend  their  prey 
And  give  no  chase,  but  swallow  in  the  fric. 


What  their  [the  herrings]  food  is  near  the  pole,  we  ara 
ot  yet  informed,  but  in  our  seas  they  feed  much  on  tha 
niscus  marinus,  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  sometimes  on 
\eil  own  fry.— Pennant.  Zoology.  The  Common  Herri7ig. 

His  [Johnson]  the  true  fire,  where  creep  the  witling /ri; 

To  warm  themselves,  and  light  their  rush-lights  by. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  C.  Churchill. 


V.    \       See  To  Fob.     A/m6  or  fiibs,  is, 
>  perhaps,    one  fubbed    or  fobbeil. 


FUB,  ; 

Fl-b, 

Fc'bberv.  J  cheated  or  gulled;  and  thus  ap- 
plied to  a  fat,  chub-headed  person. 

Fubs,fubbi/, — are  in  common  speech  applied  to 
children. 

Mer.  Y'ou  should   not   make  a  laughing  stock,  gODd 
brother. 
Of  one  that  wrongs  you  not ;  I  do  profess 
I  won't  hefiM'd,  ensure  yourself. 

Carlicriyhl.  The  Ordinary,  Activ.  sc.4 

Tho.  Why  dull,  why  doll,  I  say  :  my  letter  fubd  too. 
And  no  access  without  I  mend  my  manners. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Monsieur  T/wmas,  Act  ii.  sc.2. 


Mai.  O  no  ;  but  dream  the  most  fantastical, 
O  heaven  !  O  fubbery,  fubbery. 

Marston.  The  Malcontent,  Act  1.  sc.  3. 

FU'CATE.  )      Lat.  Fucare,  fucatum,  to  stain 
Fl'ci  s.  )  or  tinge  with  a  colour  or  dve. 


How  do  I  looke  to-day  ? 

Eud.  Excellent,  cleer,  beleeve  it.    This  s 
Vm  well  lay'd  on.  B.  Joiison.  Scjanti 


Are  on  a  proiect,  for  the  fact,  and  venting 
Of  a  new  kinde  otfucus  (paint,  for  ladies) 
To  serve  the  kingdome. 

Id.  The  Divclle  is  an  Assc,  Act  iii. 


FU'DDLE,  V.  Still  a  common  word  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England.  Skinner  observes,  that 
the  Scotch  use  full,  and  the  Ger.  vol!,  pro  cbrio, — 
for  drunk  ;  and  that  hence  fudle  may  be  formed 
by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  d,  (it  is  perhaps 
ful-dle ;)  and  thus  mean — 

To  fill  (sc.)  with  strong  drink,  to  into.xicate. 


'Si  Fktch.  TheCrpfa 


I'U  fuddle  hii 


FUG 


Warm'd  bv  two  Gods  at  once,  they  drink  and  write 
Rhnne  all  the  day,  and  fuddle  all  the  night. 

Pitt.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ep.  13. 

But  earnest  brimming  howls 

Lave  every  soul,  tlie  table  floating  round, 
And  jiavemcnt,  faithless  to  Ihe  fuddled  foot. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

FUDGE.  Terhaps  from  foitgh  or  faugh,  (qv.) 
and  used  as  equivalent  to — bamboozle,  humbug. 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the  very  impolite 
heliaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who,  during  this  discourse,  sate 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  lire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  sentence  would  cry  out  fudge,  an  expression  which 
displeased  us  all,  and  in  some  measure  damped  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  conversation.— Gu.'dsmiW.  Fkar  of  Wakefield. 

FU'EL.     See  Fewel. 
FUE'LLEMORTE.     Sec  Feuillemort. 
FU'GITIVE,  a<Jj.  ^      YT.Fugitif;  iLFugyllivo; 
Fr'iiiTivE,  n.  (   Sp.  Fugitivo  ;    hat.  Fug i- 

Fu'g.vcy.  Veil.,  to  fly.     The  noun  is— 

Pi-GA'cious.  j       Oncivho  canorm;iyfly: 

Fl-ga'ciousness.      I  applied  to  one  who  does 
Fi'ga'city.  J  fly ;  a  runawaj'. 

The  orf;'.— able  to  fly  ;  volatile,  fleeting. 

But  when  Alexander  was  come  to  Taba,  whiche  is  the 
rhiefe  citie  of  Paratacen,  it  was_  there  shewed  hym  by  fngi- 
Itucs  that  came  out  of  Darius  cape,  how  he  was  fled  with  al 
ipede  into  Bactria.— JSj-e«rfe.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  133. 

Had  I  Hippomenes'  bright  fruit,  which  stay'd 
The  s^\■ifter  speed  of  the  Schceneian  maid, 
Thev  would  not  profit  me  ;  the  world's  round  ball 
Could  not  my  cruel  fugitive  recall. 

Slierburne.  Metamorphoses  of  I.ijrian  S,-  Sglvia. 

Ariobarzanis  dying  by  misfortune,  the  Armenians  would 
rndure  none  of  his  race  but  tm^d  ilie  u-L'-itneut  ol  a  woman 
lallcd  Eratus,  whom  tl       ■  «'     i  iii    ii.     and  led 

au  vncertaine  and  loosi   ^  i  i  .i  lord, 


Tl)e  fickleness  and/«(/  In  em  ,i  uf  servants  justly  addeth  a 

valuation  to  their  constancv  who  are  standards  in  a  family. 

Fuller.  Il'oilhies.  GeueralU'orlhies,  c.  II. 

Notwithstanding  any  disposition  made  or  to  be  made  by 
virtue  or  colour  of  any  attainder,  outlawry,  fugacij,  or  other 
forfeiture.— jUi«ore.  0«  the  Articles  of  Peace. 

Well  therefore  did  the  experienc'd  Columella  put  his 
pard'ner  in  llic  mind  of  Ihe  fugaciousuess  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  necessity  of  being  industrious. 

Evelyn.  Introduction  to  Ihe  Kalendar. 

In  youth  alone,  unhappv  mortals  live  ; 
But,  ah  !  the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive  ! 
I)iscolour'd  sickness,  anxious  labours  come, 
And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 

Drydeu.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 

Tt  so  happened,  that  tliis  year  one  Staflbrd  had  gone  into 
France  and  gatl\ercd  some  of  the  iA\\;\\-i\\  fugitives  together, 
and  witli  money  and  ships,  that  were  secretly  given  him 
by  that  court.  Jiad  come  and  seized  on  the  castle  of  Scarbo- 
rough.— Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  Sili.  1557. 

And  even  the  spirit  and  suit  of  sheep's  blood  itself  did,  by 
their  peuetrancy  of  taste,  and  fugitiveness  in  gentle  heats, 
promise  little  less  elhcacy  than  those  other  so  much  cele- 
Ijrated  medicines. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

I  have  suspected  that  most  of  these  volatile  salts  having 
60  great  a  resemblance  in  smell,  in  taste  and  fugitiveness, 
diJTer  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  their  medicinal  properties. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  534. 

By  this  means  the  volatile  salt  being  loosened  or  disentan- 
gled from  the  rest,  and  being  of  avery/H.7ncioi(s  nature,  flies 
easily  away  itself,  without  staying  long'enough  to  take  up 
any  other  salt  with  it.— W.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 

It  is  very  likely,  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  medicine, 
which  by  reason  of  its  fugacity  would  stay  but  a  very  short 
time  in  the  body,  wUl  not  be  so  lasting  as  tliat  of  ordinary 


sudorificks.— ir!.  76. 


237. 


By  our  expcrimeut,  its  fugacity  is  so  restrained,  that  not 
only  the  caput  moriuum,  newly  mentioned,  endured  a  good 
fire  in  the  retort,  before  it  was  reduced  to  that  pitchy  sub- 
stance we  were  lately  mentioning;  but,  &c. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  7S. 

But  I,  who  substantial  nutrition  require. 
Would  rather  tlie  Muses  should  feed  than  inspire. 
And  whilst  lofty  Pindus  my  faucy  explores. 
To  earth,  tho  wild  fugitive,  hunger  restores. 

Blacklock.  To  a  Friend. 


FUL 

FUGUE.  Skinner  has  Fugue,  'which,  he  says, 
he  had  nowhere  seen,  except  in  the  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  which  he  explains,  "  A  certain  har- 
mony or  consent  in  musick."  Cotgrave  has  the 
same  word,  and  calls  it,  "  A  chace  or  report  of 
musick,  like  two  or  more  parts  in  one."  In  It. 
Fuga,  from  the  Lat.  Fuga,  flight. 

The  reports,  and  fuges,  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures 
in  rhetorick,  of  repetition,  and  traduction. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §.  113. 
Either  while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fan- 
cied descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with 
artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well- 
studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer. 

Milton.  Of  Education. 

His  volant  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 
Apollo  ceas'd— the  Muses  take  the  sound, 
From  voice  to  voice  th'  harmonious  notes  rebound. 
And  echoing  lyres  transmit  the  volant  fuque  around. 

Hughes.  The  Court  of  Neptune. 

The  overture  of  Alexander  ought  to  be  great  and  noble ; 

instead  of  which,  I  find  only  a  hurry  of  the  instruments  not 

proper,  in  my  poor  opinion,  and  without  any  design  or  fugue. 

Id.  Letter  to  Steele. 

FU'LCIlMENT.  >     Lat.  Fulcimen,  homfulcire; 

Fu'lcrum.  5"Fr.    Fulcir ,-    to   underset, 

underprop,  support,  sustain,  uphold,"  (Cotgrave.) 

That  which  underprops,  supports,  sustains  or 
upholds :  applied  to  the  centrical  prop,  upon 
which  any  thing  may  turn. 

VTliea  we  shall  have  every  thought,  word,  &c.  of  out  whole 
lives  laid  open  and  made  known  before  all  the  world,  (as  at  | 
that  day  they  shall  be,)  our  hearts  will  need  a  most  special 
strong /«/cr«m,  support  and  sustainer  (as  the  word  imports,) 
to  establish,  or  bear  up  their  hearts,  before  the  great  God, 
and  all  the  saints.— Goodwin.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  335. 

It  is  certain,  though  there  should  be  the  greatest  imagi- 
nable weight  and  the  least  imaginable  power,  (suppose  the 
whole  world,  and  the  strength  of  one  mau  or  infant;)  yet  if 
we  conceive  the  same  disproportion  betwixt  their  several 
distances  in  the  former  faculties,  from  the  fulcimcnt,  or 
centre  of  gravity,  they  would  both  equiponderate. 

Wilkins.  Archimedes.  On  Mechanical  Powers,  c.\2. 

When  the  balance  bangs  on  a  sisMe  fulcrum,  you  have 
both  your  hands  to  help  you,  and  need  not  be  tempted  by 
weariness  to  desist  before  tiie  balance  be  brought  to  rest  in  a 
perfect  equilibrium.- .Boi/te.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  469. 

Tlie  same  spine  was  also  to  serve  another  use  not  less 
wanted  than  the  preceding,  viz.  to  aflTord  a.  fulcrum.,  stay,  or 
basis  (or  more  properly  speaking,  a  series  of  these),  for  the 
insertion  of  the  muscles  which  are  spread  over  the  trunk  of 
the  body.— Patey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

FULFI'L,  v.     ']       See  To  Fill,  and  Full. 
Fitlfi'ller.         I      To  fill  full,  to  complete,  and 
Fulfi'lling,  n.   f  thus,  to"  accomplish,  to  per- 
Fulfi'lmext.     J  form  fulhj  or  completely,  to 
supply. 
Thar  wUkednes  i 

For  Cyvyl  &  thy  selve.  Be\de  fttlfilleth 

That  God  wolde  wer  ydo  w'oute  som  deceite. 

Piers  Plouhman 


13. 

This  Alia  king  hath  swiche  compassioun, 
As  gentil  herte  is  fulfilled  of  pitee 
That  fro  his  eyen  ran  the  water  doun. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  50S0. 
The  kynge  hj-m  grauuted  to  fulfille 
His  askynge  at  his  owne  wiUe.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
For  God  conflrmyng  the  lawe  of  nature,  comanded  ear- 
nestly that  euery  ma  should  honotu  &  succour  his  father  & 
mother,  promising  longlyfe  and  felicitie  of  thys  lyfe  vntothe 
doer  Sifulfiller  thereof  :  threatnyng  death  to  hym  that  doeth 
the  contrary. —  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  15. 

And  so  the  lawe  must  bee  content  to  admitte  all  these  men 
to  bee  fulfillers  &  doers  of  ye  law.— Barnes.  Workes,  p.  240. 
And  here  we  offer  and  present  vnto  thee,  O  Lord,  our- 
selves, our  soules  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and 
liuely  sacrifice  unto  thee,  humbly  beseeching  thee,  that  .all 
we  which  be  partakers  of  this  holy  communion  may  \ie  ful- 
filled vrMi  thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction. 

The  Booke  of  Com.  frayer.  TIte  Communion. 
You,  who  of  God  the  will  reveal'd  neglect. 

And  do  his  law  not  labour  to  fulfill, 
Mark  how  the  Ethnicks  idols  did  afl'ect. 
In  dangerous  times  depending  on  their  will. 

Stirling.  Dootnes-day.  The  Fifth  llourc. 


FUL 

It  [the  Christian  religion]  rectifies  and  confirms  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  purging  man  from  corruption  by  faith,  present! 
him  justified,  and  afutfiUer  of  the  law,  which  nature  cannot 
do.— Feltliam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  3. 

■\VTien  wickednesses  are  such  as  hinder  justice,  they  sel- 
dom yeeld  a  fruit  that  is  commendable  ;  as  if  vengeance 
followed  the  bestower  for  an  injury  to  equity,  or  for  not  suf- 
fering the  divine  edicts  to  have  their  due  fulfillings. 

Id.  pt.  i.  Res.  74. 

He  invited  them,  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  prince's 
orders,  and  settled  their  own  private  aflj"airs,  to  come  again, 
and  see  \m-a.—Strypc.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1538. 

The  Spirit  dictates  all  such  petitions,  and  God  himself  is 
first  the  author,  and  then  ihe  fulfiller  of  them. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Let  us  carry  on  our  preparation  for  heaven,  not  by  ab- 
stracting ourselves  from  the  concerns  of  this  world,  but  by 
fulfilling  the  duties  andoflices  of  every  station  in  life. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Ser.  i. 

Thus  we  see,  from  the  nature,  end,  and  condition  of  this 
political,  ceremonial,  and  moral  economy,  that  Jesus  was  the 
fulfiller  of  the  law ;  and,  from  his  doing  this  in  the  very 
manner  the  inspired  men  of  old  predicted,  that  he  was  like- 
wise the  fulfiller  of  the  prophets. 

Warburlon.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5 

With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for  ti\e  ful- 
filment of  all  his  other  promises  in  their  due  time ;  even 
when  events  ^re  most  embroiled,  and  the  prospect  is  most 
discouraging.- .Bioir,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


?U'LGENT.    ^       Lat.  Fnlgens, 
""u'lourant.        \fulgcre ;   Gr.  "tAi 

i^u'LGURATE,  V.     f   tO  bum. 

"ulgur.Vtion.  J        Flaming,    fla 


pres.  part,  of 
'.  <^\ey-eiv,  ardere, 


flashing     light ; 


FU'LGENT. 

Fu'lgurant. 
Fu 

FULGUR 

bright,  shining,  splendid. 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  starr-bright  appear'd,  or  brighter;  clad 

With  what  permissive  glorie  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  giiltex.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

Though  pitchy  blasts  from  Hell  upborn 

Stop  tlie  outgoings  of  the  morn. 

And  Nature  play  her  fiery  games, 

111  this  forc'd  night,  with  fulgmanl  flames. 

More.  Philosojihieal  Poems,  (1G47.)  p.  314. 

If  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  well  stopped,  it  sometimes 
would  fulgurate,  or  throw  out  little  flashes  of  light,  and 
sometimes  fill  the  whole  vial  with  waves  of  flames. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  134. 

The  .shine  gave  such  a  lightning  from  one  to  another,  so 
as  you  should  be  forced  to  turn  them  [the  eyes]  elsewhere, 
or  not  too  stedfastly  to  behold  their /((/(/wra/iora. 

Donne.  History  of  Ihe  Septuaginl,  (1633.)  p.  37. 

But  other  Thracians,  who  their  former  name 

Retain'd  in  Asia,  fulgent  morions  wore. 

With  horns  of  bulls  in  imitating  brass 

Curv'd  o'er  the  crested  ridge.         Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  iv. 

FULI'GINOUS.  >  Lat.  Fuligo,  (perhaps  Fit- 
Fuli'ginously.  ^  miligo,  from  fumus,  smoke,) 
nigrum  illud,  quod  ex  pingui  untorum  fumo  con- 
densatur,  et  camino,  vel  parietibus  adhferet,  (Vos- 
sius. )  That  black  substance,  which  is  condensed 
from  the  fat  smoke  of  things  burnt,  and  which  ad- 
heres to  the  flue  or  walls. 

And  the  usual  periphrasis  of  hell  torments,  fire  and  brim- 
stone, is  wonderfully  applicable  to  the  place  we  have  been 
describing ;  since  it  abounds  with  fuliginous  flames,  and 
sulphurous  stench  and  vapour. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

Tlie  leaf  of  burrage  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  repress  the 
I  fuli'/iuous  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so  to  cure  mad- 
I  iiess.— JJacon.  Nalurall  Historic,  §  IS. 

I  These  few  particulars  I  have  but  mentioned  to  animate 
improvements  and  ingenious  attempts  of  detecting  more 
I  cheap  and  useful  processes  for  ways  of  charking  coals,  peat, 
'  and  the  like  fuliginous  materials. 

Evelyn.  A  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  c.  30. 

In  the  fits  of  the  strange  distemper  he  laboured  under,  he 
divers  times  observed,  that  that  part  of  his  pillow  which  his 
breath  passed  along,  would  by  the  strange  fuliginous  steams, 
which  that  carried  ofi'  with  it,  be  blacked  over,  as  if  it  had 
been  held  in  some  sooty  smoke  or  other. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

The  lungs  abhor 

To  drink  the  dun  fuliginous  abyss 

Armstrong.  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i. 

Her  impulse  nothing  may  restrain  ; 

Or  whence  the  joy  'mid  columns,  towers, 

'Midst  all  the  city's  artful  trim, 
To  rear  some  breatMess  vapid  flowers. 

Or  shrubs  fuliginously  grim. 

Shenstone.  Rural  Elegancf, 
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It  is  also  much  used  affixed,  with  no  other  neces- 
sary limitation  than  of  cautious  discretion : — Fear- 
ful ;  i.  e.  full  of  the  feeling  of  fear ;  also  of  that 
which  causes  or  excites  the  feeling : — handful, 
mouthful ;  i.  e.  of  any  thing,  any  substance, — 
bread,  water.  It  receives  the  terminations,  li/  and 
7iess — with  the  same  limitation. 

An  yle  god  &  riche  ynowe,  the  se  goth  al  a  boute  : 
Willi;  that  lond  was  y  fullad  with  geandes  strong  &  proude. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 
Tho  this  schippes  gaib  were,  and  ful  of  rughe  gode. 

Id.  p.  13. 


The  kyng  askede,  wad  heo  were  ?  thei  were  adrad  /«/  sore. 
Id.  p.  39. 
Ac  thys  Ilardeknout  nas  kyng  nogt  foUyche  geres  tuo. 

Id.  p.  325. 
Than  blewe  the  trumpes /(/Z/c  loud  &  futte  schille. 
The  kyng  com  In  to  the  halle,  that  hardy  was  of  wille. 

It.  Brunne,  p.  30. 
Lo  a  man /a/  of  lepre.— JTic/i/.  LuU,  c.  5. 
And  Jhesus  ful  of  the  holy  Gost  turnyde  agen  fro  Jordan. 
/.;.  lb.  c.  4. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arra-gret,  of  huge  weight, 
Upon  his  bed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright. 
Of  fine  rubins  and  of  diaments. 

Chaucer.  The  Knigldes  Tale.  v.  2U9. 

Thus  spake  the  bull 

The  which  they  han  published  at  Vae  full. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Talc,  v.  8625. 
Wlien  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon, 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon, 
Full  pitously,  with  alle  circumstances. 
All  tell  I  not  as  now  Ms  observances. 

Id.  The  Knighics  Tale,  v.  22(55. 
And  with  that  word  they  risen  sodenly, 
And  ben  assented /i;«?/.  that  he  sholde 
Be  wedded  whan  him  list  and  wher  he  wolde. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  9(43. 
Thus  hath  she  fulliche  ouercome 
Myn  idlenesse  till  I  sterue, 
So  that  I  mot  hir  nedes  serue. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  now  when  his  [Tyndall]  argument  is  all  made  vp,  ye 
shal  find  it  as  full  of  reason  as  an  egge  full  of  mustarde. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  582. 


It  may  be  here  demanded,  why  a  matter  of  so  great  mo- 
ment should  be  so  slenderly  regarded,  as  that  the  generall 
should  march  with  such  an  army  against  such  an  enemy, 
before  he  knew  either  the  fulnesse  of  his  owne  strength,  or 
certaine  meanes  how  he  should  abide  the  place  when  he 
should  come  toit.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  HG. 

Come,  come,  disclose 

The  state  of  your  affection,  for  your  passions 
Haue  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  so.  3. 

Win.        You  have  discharg'd 

The  true  part  of  an  honest  man ;  I  cannot 
Request  a  fuller  satisfaction 
Than  you  have  freely  granted. 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  i.  so.  1. 
And  they  themselves  made  quarrell,  and  charged  the  Ro- 
manes with  wrongs  ofred  first:  and  neverthelesse  they  jus- 
tified themselves  for  any  thing  by  them  done,  and  answered 
all  objections  that  were  laid  against  them  full  stoutly. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  297. 
Jehovah  here  fulli/  accomplish'd  hath 
His  indignation,  and  pour'd  forth  his  wrath  ; 
Kindled  a  fire  in  Sion,  which  hath  pow'r 
To  eat,  and  her  foundations  to  devour. 

Bonne.  Jeremy,  c.  i. 
Since  he  had  received  the  Cardinal's  letters,  lie  seem'd  to 
taste  and  feel  a  reformation  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hie- 
rarchy of  England,  more  full  an'd  exact,  than  he  could  before 
in  that  age  have  divined,  much  less  hoped  for. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Henry  VIII.  an.  1523. 
All  hall,  Patroclus  !  let  thy  vengeful  ghost 
Hear,  and  exult,  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast. 
Behold  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid. 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offer'd  to  thy  shade. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiiii. 
A  short  sentence  may  be  oftentimes  a  large  and  a  mighty 
prayer.     Devotion,  so  managed,  being  like  water  in  a  well, 
Where  you  bs^ye  fttlnesi  in  a  little  compass. 

Southj  vol,  ii.  Sit,  i, 
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There  is  however  a  circumstance  attending  those  colonies, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference, 
and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty 
than  in  those  to  the  northward. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  ivith  America. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by. 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety  ; 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  eremite's  sad  cell. 
Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  c.  1. 

FULL,  V.  \     A.  S.  Fullian,fullare,  polire  vestes, 

Fu'i.i.ER.  jto  full  a  piece  of  cloth,  (Somner.) 
Dut.  Vollen,  telam  laneam  rudem  subigere  pedi- 
bus,  subsaltaiido  identidem/«Ho72io  saltu  vestimenta 
calcare,  premere,  et  densare  ;  Kilian, — (to  trample 
upon,  press,  and  thicken  cloths.)  Fr.  Fouller,  to 
tread  or  trample  on ;  from  the  Lat.  Fallo,  from 
the  Gr.  nt\ovv,  or  rather,  Vossius  thinks,  ^vKKow, 
of  the  same  signification,  viz.  to  thicken. 

To  tread  or  trample  down,  beat  or  press  down, 
and  thus,  to  thicken. 

And  hise  clothis  weren  raaad  ful  schjTiyng  &  whight  as 
snowe,  whiche  maner  whighte  clothis  a  fuller  may  not  make 
on  en-He.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  19. 

And  his  rayment  dyd  shyne,  and  was  made  very  whyte, 
euen  as  snow  :  so  white  as  no  fuller  can  make  vpon  the  erth. 


Also  a  wayuer  or  fuller,  shuld  be  an  vnmete  capitaine  of 
an  array,  or  in  any  other  office  of  a  gouernour. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  I. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  foure  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Dogsnose  there  growe  no  tr«es  on  the  bank  by  the  water 
side  ;  and  the  bankes  consist  of  fuller's-earth. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

Only  this  faithful  country  case  'scap'd  fist  free ;  and,  be  it 
spoken  in  good  hour,  was  never  beaten  yet  since  it  came 
tiom  fulling.— Tomkis.  Albumazar,  Act  v.  sc.  8. 

To  come  then  to  the  mysterie  of  fuller's  craft ;  first  they 
wash  and  scoure  a  piece  of  cloth  with  the  earth  of  Sardinia, 
then  they  perfume  it  with  the  smoke  of  brimstone,  which 
done  they  fall  anone  to  burling  it  with  Cimolia. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxv.  c.  17. 

This  fuller's-earth,  Cimolia,  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and 

being  used  in  the  forme  of  a  liniment,  itstaieth  immoderat 

sweats.     The  same  taken  inwardly  with  wine  in  the  baine 

or  hote  house,  restraineth  the  breaking  foorth  of  pimples. 

Id.  lb. 

A  purchase  granted  to  the  Lady  Johan  Denny  for  the  sum 
of  £3202.  7s.  OJd.  of  the  lordships  and  manors  of  Waltham 
and  Nasing,  with  the  appurtenances,  yrith  a  fulling-mill  and 
two  water-mills,  late  parcell  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of 
Waltham  Cross. — Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 
Thy  oil-imbibing  earth 

The  fullers  skill  assisting,  safe  defies 

All  foreign  rivals  in  the  clothier's  art. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

They  [our  fair  countrj'women]  are  surely,  if  I  may  say  so, 
much  more  valuable  commodities  than  wool  or  fuller's-earth, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  so  strictly  prohibited  by  our 
laws,  lest  foreigners  should  learn  the  manufacturing  of 
ihem.—Chesterfield,  vol.  ii.  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  No.  19. 


D'LMINE,  V.  ^  Lat.  Fulmen,  ab  eo,  quod 
j'lminate,  v.  >  ignis  propter  splendorem/«Z- 
jlmina'tion.    )  get ;  fulyor,fulmenque  etful- 


FU'LMINE,  V. 

Fu' 

FuLMI 

gur,  (  Varro,  lib.  iv. ) 

To  throw  forth  light  or  lightning  ;  to  act  with 
the  effect  of  lightning,  (or  thunder,  the  accom- 
paniment of  lightning ;)  to  menace  or  denounce 
with  the  noise  or  loudness,  the  awfulness  of 
thunder. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  rosy  red 

Flasht  through  her  face,  as  it  had  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven  fulmined. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 


He  [King  Charles  was]  curst  and  devoted  to  perdition 
worse  than  any  Ahab,  or  Antiochus,  with  exhortation  to 
curse  all  those  in  the  name  of  God,  that  made  not  war 
against  him  as  bitterly  as  Meroz  was  to  be  curs'd,  that  went 
not  out  against  a  Canaaniteish  King,  almost  in  all  the 
sermons,  prayers,  and  fulminations,  that  have  bin  utter'd 
these  seven  years  past  by  those  cloven  tongues  of  falshood 
and  dissension,  who  now,  to  the  stuning  up  of  new  discord, 
acquit  'him.— Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  S,-  Magistrates. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  aucient,  whoso  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 

Shook  the  Arsenal  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece 

Xo  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  jy, 
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Another,  who  was  a  professour  of  the  Reformed  Ili-ligior.. 
they  at  present  wickedly  prosecuted  by  force  of  arms  and 
with  Papall  curses  and  fulminations: 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1590. 

And  it  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  Pope  had  not,  with  that 
violent  passion,  that  Italians  have  for  the  advancing  their 
families,  run  into  the  proposition  for  marrying  his  niece  tu 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  would  have  fulminated  upon  this 
occasion.— .B«™e;.  History  of  the  Reformuliun,  an.  1531. 

Wlien  the  King's  [Charles]  ;ibU-st  se.v.-.:it  l;;iil.  in  the  ;,Teat 
wants  of  the  treasurv.  -■nri.rn:-:!   hi'!  v:~.-^-r  •>  '  v  nl:   his 

faith,  so  often  pled  J' 'i  '-    li-    I-    ' <    ;■  •  ■  i    '-.'.<■■■  :-, 

exert  any  of  thost-  ti.  '  '  '   >  ,  ,  -      <  h 

they  had  so  often  h.  '  ,1:        lu- 

was  opening  his  \i\i>  !"  Ii:.  ..\Mi  iiini,  l.\  i;,,i..'ii  ;■!.'  1.,-; 
royal  master  to  think  sli^-litly  of  his  promises,  in  the  number 
of  which  was  protection  to  himself. 

Warburtan.  ITofi-s,  vol.  x.  Ser.  19. 

FU'LSOME.  ^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  interprets 
Fu'lsomelt.  \ fulsumnesse,  satiety;  and  Ju- 
Fu'lsomeness.  j  nius  says,  vauseous,  whatever 
from  too  great  abundance  provokes  nausea ;  from 
full,  plenus.  Wallis  also  considers  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound oi  full  and  some.  Skinner  adds,  or  q.  d 
foulsome. 

Foul,  gross,  rank,  and  thus — nauseous. 
The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  cold 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  herkened  after  yore, 
The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  more, 
For  fulsamnesse  of  the  prolixitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tate,  v.  10,719. 
TvTierefore  leste  in  repeting  a  thing  so  frequent  and  com- 
mune, my  boke  shoulde  be  as  fastidious  or  fulsome  to  the 
reders,  as  suche  marchaunt  preachj-rs  be  nowe  to  their  cus- 
tomers, I  wylle  reuerentely  take  my  leaue  of  diuines. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  21. 
A  thousand  silken  puppets  should  have  died  • 

And  in  their  fulsome  coffins  putrified. 
Ere  in  my  lines  you  of  their  names  should  hear 
To  tell  the  world  that  such  there  ever  were. 

Drayton.  To  the  Lady  I.  S.  Of  Worldly  Cros.m. 
Thirdly,  God  was  sorely  displeased  with  his  people,  be- 
cause they  builded,   decked  and  trimmed  up  their  own 
houses,  and  suffered  God's  house  to  be  in  mine  and  decay, 
to  lie  uncomely,  and  fulsomely. 

Homilies.  Serm.  for  repairing  and  keeping  clean  Churches. 

It  is  not  emptyness  only,  but  fulsomness;  tor  though  a 

man  is  not  nourish'd  by  them,  and  so  satisfied,  yet  he  is 

cloyed  and  daubed  with  them ;  and  then  loathing  comes, 

which  is  joyued  with  sorrow.— Goodwin  IVorks.vol.  iii,  p.  3,19. 

That  more  sluggish  dulcor  of  the  blood  will  he  sometime 

so  quickened  and  actuated  by  the  fiercenesse  and  sharp- 

nesse  of  the  melancholy  humour  (as  the  futsomeness  of  sugar 

is  by  the  acrimony  of  lemon)  that  it  will  afford  fane  more 

sensible  pleasiue.-ifenri/ili'ore.  Of  Enthusiasm,  pt.ii.  s.20. 

Could  you  but  see  the  fulsome  hero  led. 

By  loathing  vassals  to  his  noble  bed. 

Dryden.  Suum  Cuiijue. 
And  the  act  of  consummation  fulsomely  described  in  the 
very  words  of  the  most  modest  among  all  poets. 

Id.  Dedication  to  Juvenat. 
Mortals  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care. 
First  wish  to  be  impos'd  on  and  then  are  : 
And,  lest  t\ie  fulsome  artifice  should  fail, 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Error. 

FU'LVID.     Lat.   Fulvidus ;  fuh'us,   from  ful. 
gere.     See  Fulgent. 
Tawny,  yellow. 

And  in  right  colours  to  the  life  depaint 
The  fulmd  eagle  with  her  sun-bright  eye. 

More.  Psychoxola,  b.  i.  s.  3. 

FU'MAGE.     From  the  Lat.  Fumus,  smoke. 

As  early  as  the  Conquest  mention  is  made  in  Domesday 

Book  of  fumage  ox  fuage,  vulgarly  called  smoke  farthings  ; 

which  were  paid  by  custom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in 

the  house. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

FU'MBLE,  y.  "J       T)nt.Fommelcn  ;  Sw.Fanila. 
Fl'mblek.  I   Manibus    ullro   citroqne    per- 

Fu'mbling,  n.     I  tentare  ut  solent,  qui  in  tene- 
Fu'mblingly.    J  bris  obambulant, — Ihre,  who 

thinks  the  Lat.  Palmus  to  be  of  the  same  family. 

Skinner's    interpretation   is,  Inepte   tractare    seu 

rem  aggredi ;  to  handle,  manage  or  attempt  any 

thing  foolishly  or  inaptly. 

To  do  any  thing,  to  act,  inefficiently,  inaptly, 

bunglingly,  weakly  : — to  act  with  imbecile  effort 

or  exertion,  where  the  thing  aimed  at  is  scarcely 

touched  or  reached. 


F  U  M 

If  harrpyn  soyle,  why  then  it  chaungeth  hewe, 
It  f.idetli  faste,  it  flits  to  fumbling  yeares. 

Gascoigne.  Gardninges. 

But  being  taken  up  in  a  trip  &  found  fumbling  in  their 
answere,  they  were  commaunded  to  void  out  of  the  counsel- 
chamber.— /Toi/and.  Livirs,  p.  1130. 

In  phrensie,  wherein  men  are  hestraught  of  their  right 
wits,  to  have  a  care  of  the  skirts,  fringes  and  welts  of  their 
garments,  that  they  be  in  good  order ;  to  keepe  a  fumbling 
and  pleiting  of  the  bed-cloths,  S:c.  prognosticate  death. 


Id.  Plini. 


He  heard  his  wife  Calpurnia.  being  fast  asleep,  weep  and 
5igh,  and  put  forth  many  fumbling  lamentable  speeches. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

Imagine  then  your  Highlander  I 

Over  a  can  of  muddy  beer. 

Playing  at  passage  with  a  pair 

Of  drunken  fumblers  for  his  fare. 

Cotton,  (Charles.)  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of .  . 

For  that  is  the  reason,  why  many  good  schollars  speake  i 
but  fumblingty ;  like  a  rich  man  that  for  want  of  particular  j 
note  and  difference,  can  bring  you  no  certainc  ware  readily 
out  of  his  shop.— B.  7onson.  Discoveries.  j 

For  the  atheist's  pretence  to  wit  and  natural  reason,  ' 
(though  the  foulness  of  his  mind  makes  him  fumble  very  , 
dotingly  in  the  use  thereof.)  makes  the  enthusiast  secure 
that  reason  is  no  guide  to  God. 

More.  Of  Enthusiasm,  pt.  ii.  s 


Let.  71. 


F  U  M 

And  if  in  thj  mornynge  he  felc  any  fumosities  rysynge, 
than  to  drinke  iulep  of  violettes,  or  for  lacke  thereof,  a  good 
draught  of  verie  smalle  ale  or  biere,  somewhat  warmed, 
without  eatynge  any  thynge  after  it. 

Sir  T.  Elijot.  Castel  of  Hetth,  b.  ii. 

And  heaping  wordes  vpon  wordes,  would  gladly  belike 
that  the  partie  should  haue  caried  them  away,  and  well  re- 
membred  them,  and  therefore  saied  fumousty  vnto  him, 
dost  thou  heare  me?— JFi/jon.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,^.  151. 

Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie. 
Naught  else  but  smoke  that  fumeth  soone  away. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clouts  come  out  agnine. 

So  corrosive  is  this  smoke  about  the  city,  that  if  one 
would  hang  up  gammons  of  bacon,  beefe,  or  other  fleshe  to 
fume,  and  prepare  it  in  the  chimnies,  as  the  good  house- 
wifes  do  in  the  country,  where  they  make  use  of  sweeter 
fuell,  it  will  so  mummifie,  drie  up,  waste  and  burne  it,  that 
it  suddenly  crumbles  away,  consumes  and  comes  to  nothing. 
Evelyn.  Fumifugium,  pt.  i. 

Seeing  that  the  one  of  them  when  the  wine  had  a  little 
fumed  up  into  the  head  began  both  to  speak  and  do  foolishly, 
and  contrariwise  that  the  other  held  his  own  and  dranke 
warily  ;  he  pardoned  and  let  go  the  one,  but  the  other  he 
put  to  death. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  335. 

higher 


[  wasting  whore-masters  are  not 
Prouder  to  own  the  hrats  they  never  got. 
Than  fumbling,  itching  rhymers  of  the  town 
T'  adopt  some  base-born  song  that's  not  their  own. 

Otway.  Prologue  to  N.  Lee's  Constantine  the  Great. 
My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  that  I  can  hardly  hold 
my  pen,  my  understanding  flutters,  and  my  memory /i 
Chesterfield.  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  '      ' 

FUME,  f.  ■)  Vr.Fumer;  Ii. Fumnre;  Sp. 
Fl'ME,  II.  Humear,   ahumar.     By  similar 

Fu'mid.  metaphor,  says  Junius,  the  En- 

Fi'migate.  glish  uso  the  verb  to  vapour; 

FtMiGA'TicN.  He/»CTe</i  and vapoureth ;  from 
Fi'nxnc,  71.  the  Lat.  Fumus,  smoke,  cxha- 
FL''.^:I^■r,l,Y.  Vlation.  Skinner  prefers  the 
Fi'MisH.  Ger.  Fauin,    foam  ;     to    foam 

Fti'.Misni.v.  through    passion.        In     .\.  S. 

Fu'Mots.  Faman,  spumaro,  to  foam. 

Ft:Mo'siTV.  To  smoke,  to  vapour,  to  eva- 

Fu'mously.  porate,  to  exhale  ;  and  (met.  ) 
Fr'Mv.  J  to  effervesce  with  any  ebulli- 

tion of  passion  ;  to  sv\ell  or  glow  with  any  idle 
fancy  or  vain  conceit. 
Hir  dremes  shut  not  now  be  told  for  me  : 
Ful  were  hir  hedes  of  fumositie, 
,  That  causeth  drcme,  of  which  thcr  is  no  charge. 

Cliaucer.   The  Sguiercs  Tale,  v.  ICCwi 
Of  which  ther  riseth  swiche  fumositee 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtcs  three, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe 
He  is  in  Spaigne.— W.   The  Pardunrres  Tale,  v.  12,501. 

But  euen  yet  styll  thei  stand  without  the  dooies  fuming 
and  freatyng,  for  that  the  churche'reioyeth  for  the  Gentiles 
rcceiuedtothe  saluacionofthe  Ghospell.— Ti/n/.  Lukc,c.l5. 

If  they  [eggcs]  be  fried  harde,  they  be  of  yll  nourishment, 
and  domakestynkynge/i/mraintliestomake,  and  do  corrupt 
other  raeatcs  wyth  whome  they  be  mingled. 

Sir  T.  Ehjot.  Governovr,  h.  ii. 

The  .said  house  whiche  Solcmon  builte  in  Hierusalem, 

was  a  busie  thing,  with  slaughter  of  beastes,  with  fumiga- 

cinns,  wythwashynges,  and  vcrai  troubleous  with  perfumes. 

Udal.  i«*f,  C.24. 

They  [deuotion  and  knowledge]  savour  togither  farre  more 
eweetly  than  any  fumigation  either  of  juniper,  incense,  or 
whatsoeuer  else,  be  they  neuer  so  pleasatit,  doth  sauour  in 
any  man's  nose. 

Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  lOlT.  Answer  of  John  Lambert. 

As  touching  the  reproche  in  naming  him  a  Samaritane, 
although  it  were  commonly  taken  for  great  rebuke  and 
Blaundre,  yet  because  it  was  naught  dies  but  a  fumishe 
checke  sjioken  in  a  furie,  he  made  no  answere  at  al  there- 
vnto,  as  though  they  had  but  called  hym  a  mushrome.  or  an 
oynion.— J/rfij/.  John,  c.  S. 

This  Pope  was  not  profytable  for  them,  nor  also  to  the 
church  as  they  said,  for  he  was  afumisihe  man  and  malin- 
colyous. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  316. 

And  if  he  had  not  in  the  front  of  his  booke  intituled  him- 
selfe  to  be  an  Englishman,  by  his  writing  I  v/oulde  haue  ! 
judged  him  rather  some  wilde  Irishman  latelie  crept  out  of  j 
S.  Patrickes  purgatorie,  bo  wilde  he  writeth,  so  fumishlie  he 
fareth.— I'uar.  ilfartj/rs,  p.  534.  Defence  of  tlic  Lord  Cobham. 

■Wherefore  if  it  be  true,  that  M.  More  sayth  in  the  sequel] 
of  his  booke,  that  grace  and  charity  increaseth  in  them  that 
lye  in  the  paynes  of  purgatory,  then  is  it  not  agreeable,  that 
such  soules  lying  so  longin  purgatory  should  so  soone  forget 
tneir  charity,  and  fall  a  railing  in  their  supplication  so 
fiimisbly.—li .  lb.  p,S27,  Su^^licaUonfor  Souls  iit  Purgatgry. 


She,  out  of  love,  desires  me  not  to  go  to 
My  father,  because  something  hath  put  him 
In  Si  fume  against  me. 

Sliirley.   The  Merchant's  Wife,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Thus  iron  in  aquafortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with  noise 
and  emication,  as  also  a  crass  andfumid  exhalation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii. 

Two  or  three  of  these  fumid  vortices  are  able  to  whirle  it 
about  the  whole  city,  rendering  it  in  a  few  minutes  like  the 
picture  of  Troy  sacked  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  approaches  of 
Mount  Heda.— Evelyn.  Fumifugium,  pt.  i. 

Sub.  O,  good  sir! 

There  must  be  a  world  of  ceremonies  passe, 
Vou  must  be  bath'd  and  fumigated  first. 

B.  Jonson.  The  dlchgmist.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

0  fancie  fond,  ihy  fumings  hath  me  fed. 
The  stinking  stench  of  thine  inclin'd  host, 

Hath  poysened  all  the  virtues  in  my  brest. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  250. 
One  loues  soft  musick  and  sweet  melodie, 
Another  is  perh.aps  melancholike. 
Another /((mis/i  is  and  cholerike. — Id.  p.  153. 

That  wl'.Cch  we  moove  for  our  better  learning  and  instruc- 
tion sake,  tumeth  to  anger  and  cholcr  iu  them  :  they  grow 
altogether  out  of  quietnesse  with  it ;  they  answer  fumingly, 
that  they  are  ashamed  to  defile  their  peunes  with  making 
answers  to  such  idle  questions. 

Hooker.  EcclcsiasticttU  Politic,  b.  v.  s.  22. 

Newcastle  was  bcsieg'd  and  blocked  up  in  our  late  wars, 
so  as  through  the  great  dearth  aud  scarcity  of  coales,  those 
famous  works  mauy  of  them  were  either  left  off,  or  spent 
but  few  coales  in  comparison  to  what  they  now  use. 

Evelyn.  Fumifugium,  pt.  i. 

Eaten  after  raeate  when  a  man  is  drunken  indeed,  it  rid- 
deth  away  the  fumosities  in  the  brainc,  and  hringelh  him  to 
he  sober.- ifo««!((/.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  9. 

1  bear  them  hence  (so  Jove  my  soul  inspires) 
From  the  pollution  of  the  fuming  fires. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 
But,  least  of  all.  Philosophy  presumes 
Of  truth  in  dreams,  from  melancholy /ujhm. 

Dryden.  Tlie  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee 
And  would'st  preserve  thy  famish'd  family  : 
■\Vith  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate. 

Id.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 

I  shall  only  subjoin  this  secret,  which  a  friend  of  mine 
practises,  in  presen'ing  the  fumigated  juices  of  herbs. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1«. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  force  bees  out  of  their 
ives  hy  fumigation. — Fawkes.  The  Argonautics,  b.  ii.  No*e. 

Tyrian  garbs, 

Neptunian  Albion's  high  testaceous  food. 

And  flavour'd  C'hian  wines  with  incence /«?»'rf 

To  slake  patrician  thirst.  Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

And  fum'd  with  frankincence  on  ev'ry  side 

He  begs  their  flatt'ry  with  his  latest  breath. 

And  smother'd  in't  at  last,  is  prais'd  to  death. 

Cowper.  Truth. 

Great  pity  too 

That  having  wielded  th*  elements  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way. 
They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot. 

Id.  Task,  b.  iii 
Oppress'J  with  sleep,  and  drown  d  in  fumy  wine, 
Tiie  prost(atc  guards  their  regal  charge  resign. 

Brookes,  Consiantia. 


FUN 

FU'METTE.  Skinner  think.s  from  tho  Lat. 
Fimu.'i.  Menage, — Fumecs  de  Cerf.  Cervorum  ster- 
cus;  irom  fimata,  fumata, ftimec. 

'•  Fr.  Fiimees ,-  the  dung  or  excrements  of  dder, 
called  by  woodmen  fewmets  or  fewmishing,"  (Cot- 
grave.) 

For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port. 

His  frayings,  fewmets.  he  doth  promise  sport. 

And  standing  'fore  the  dogs. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i. 

FUN.     I       Not  in   our  old   Lexicographers, 
Fi'.NNY.  }   Skinner,  Junius,  or  Minshew.     Per- 
haps from  Fain,   A.  S.  Fcegnn,  leetus,  hilaris  ;  and 
thus,  Jocosus,  jocose,  jesting. 
Sportive,  mirthful  drollery. 
Funny,  adj.  common  in  speech. 
Here  'UTtitefoord  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can, 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  nov.-  a  grave  man  ; 
Rare  comjjound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and/ure, 
■VVho  relish'd  a  joke,  and'  rejoic'd  in  a  ]iun 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 
Such  wit  had  current  pass'd  alone, 
Tho'  Selwyn's  fun  had  ne'er  been  known. 
And  must  for  ever  stand  the  test, 
AVhen  each  bon  mot  is  gone  to  rest. 

Verses  to  Mr.  Cambridge,  from  George  Birch,  Esq 

FUN.VMBUL.-VTORY.  -\         Fr.    Funnmhle ; 

FiNA'MBtLO.  V  It.  and  Sp.  Ftmnm- 

Fi'N.\'Mi!ui,u3.  J  bulo  ;   Lat.  Funam- 

bulus,  from  funis,  a  rope,  and  amhulare,  to  walk,  to 
move  about.  Evelyn,  in  his  Numismatn,  speaks  of 
a  Cat  under  the  name  of  a  Funamble  Turk. 

Funambulo, — a  walker  or  dancer  upon  a  rope. 

I  make  no  more  estimation  of  the  like,  [tricks  of  artificial 
meiuory]  whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  there  is  great 
copia,  and  such  as  by  device  and  practice  may  be  exalted  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  wonder,  than  I  do  of  the  tricks  of 
timMeis,  funambalocs,  S:c.— Bacon.  Adv.  of  Learning,  b.u. 

■We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and  fiinarn- 
bulus,  what  effects  of  great  wonder  it  bringcth  the  body  of  a 
man  unto.— W.  Letters.  Temp.  Jac.  To  Sir  Henry  Savil'.e. 

You  have  so  represented unto  me  as  methinks  I 

see  him  walking  not  like  a  funanibulus  upon  a  cord,  but 
upon  the  edge  of  a  mzor.—Rcliquiie  Wottoniantc,  p.  367. 


FU'NCTION.  )      l\.  Function;  It. Funzione ; 

Fi-'nxtionary.  I  Sp.  Funcion ;  Lat.  Funclio, 
from  Fungi,  inest  in  hac  voce  notio,  (says  'Vossius,) 
perficiencii  ac  perdu  cendi  ad  finem  ,•  a  notion  of 
performing  and  bringing  to  an  end.  And  he  de- 
rives it  irotn  finis,  the  end. 

Performance  of  an  object,  of  an  office  or  duty  ; 
an  office,  faculty  or  power. 

Ncyther  had  God's  open  veryte  condempned  them,  for 
preferynge  vyrgynyte  as  the  better  or  more  comodyouse 
gyfte,  or  as  S.  Paule  noteth  it,  more  free  to  all  godly  func- 
cions.—Bale.  Apology,  fol.  106. 

Yea,  Peter  and  Andrewe  both  were  fishers,  therfore  tem- 
porall  men  may  bee  called,  if  they  bee  worthi,  and  desire 
this  spirituaU /awc/ion. —  Wilson.  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  56. 

Thus  for  certainc  dales,  the  king  being  dead,  and  his  death 
\  concealed,  he  under  colour  of  executing  the  function  of  ano- 
!  ther,  gathereth  strength  to  himxlSe.— Holland.  Livivs,  p  30. 

■What  I  have  loosely  or  profanely  writ, 
!      Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  desert,  commit : 
i       Nor  when  accua'd  by  me  let  them  complain  : 
'      Their  faults,  and  not  thei^  function,  I  arraign. 
i  Dryden,  Ep.  12. 

:       So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
!       That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul ; 
I       That  keep  me  from  myself ;  and  still  delay 

Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day. 
I  Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  1. 

I  All  human  bodies,  for  example,  though  each  of  them  con- 
sists of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  are  perfectly 
uniform  in  their  structure  and  functions ;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  animals  and  plants  of  any  par 
ticular  species. — Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

j  We  ought  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of  Mons.  Monlmorin's 
circular  manifesto ;  and  to  do  business  of  course  with  the 
functionaries,  wiio  act  under  the  new  power,  by  which  that 
king,  to  whom  his  majesty's  minister  has  bee'n  sent  to  re 
side,  has  been  deposed  and  imprisoned. 

Burke.  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

Their  republick  is  to  have  a  first  functionary,  (as  they 

call  him)  under  the  name  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit. 

Id.  lb, 


FUN 
The  Lat.  Funda,  a  sling,  a 


UND,  V.         \       The  Lat.  Funda,  a  sling,  a 
.'ND,  n.  J- net,  was  also  applied  to  a  bag 

;nd-holdeu.  )  or  purse,   formed  lilie  a  net. 


FUND, 
Fu 

Fi 

(a  reticule,)  fortasse  quia  nummos  iis  irifunderent 
efftindereiitquc,  or  from  its  likeness  to  a  sling. 
Cotgrave  says, — -the  tax  or  aide  which  in  the  year 
1412  should  have  been  imposed  on  every  arpent 
(acre)  was  called  fond  dc  terre.  Fond,  he  says,  is 
also, — 1  merchant's  stociv,  whether  it  be  money 
or  money's  worth.  (See  Refund.)  It  is  now 
applied  to — 

Any  stock  ;    and   to  fund,  to  place  or  invest 
money  in  the  (public)  stocks. 


It  has  been  said,  that  onr  funding  system  has  contributed 
to  preserve  the  effects  of  our  revolution,  to  preserve  the 
interests,  and  lieep  up  the  spirit  of  the  country,  to  enable  us 
to  thwart  the  ambitious  views  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Fox.  Speech  on  the  Assessed  Tax  Bill,  Dec.  14.  1?07. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1697,  the  publick  debts  of 
Great  Britain  funded  and  unfunded  am  nnied  to 
£21,515,742.  Us.  i^d.— Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  V.  c.  3. 


In  1697,  by  the  SIh  of  William  III.  c.  20,  the  deficiencies 
of  several  ta.tes  were  charged  upon  what  was  then  called 
the  first  general  mortgage  or  fund,  consisting  of  a  prolonga- 
tion to  the  first  of  August  1706,  of  several  different  taxes 
which  would  have  expired  within  a  shorter  term,  and  of 
which  the  produce  was  accumulated  into  one  general  fund. 
Id.  Ih. 


In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  first  ] 
to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding,  the  reduction 
of  the  publick  debt,  in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any 
proportion  to  its  accumulation  in  the  time  of  war.— /li.  lb. 

"Would  you  tax  the  land  proprietor  by  a  direct  impost  ? 
No.  it  is  not  attempted.  Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the 
fund-holder  ?  No,  no  minister  has  yet  been  either  blind  or 
abandoned  enough  to  attempt  it. 

Fox.  Speech  on  the  Assessed  Tax  Bill,  Dec.  14,  1797. 


FU'NDA.MENT.     ^ 
Fund.^me'ntal,  ?!.       I  J 
Fundame'n'Tal,  arf/.   |7 
Fun'dame'ntai.ly.     J  t 


Fr.  Fundamentel :    Sp. 

Fundamental  ,•  It.  Fonda- 

entale ;  Lat.  Fundarnen- 

lalis,  from  fundamentum, 

from  fundare,  to  lay  deeply.      See  Foundation. 

The  bottom,  ground,  or  basis,  i.  e.  that  upon 
which  any  thing  may  stand  or  rest,  be  set,  raised 
or  established,  from  which  any  thing  may  rise  or 
spring. 


And  yet,  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfourmed  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N'is  not  a  tile  within  our  wones: 
By  God  we  owen  fourty  pound  for  stones. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7685. 

The  stone  was  hard  of  adamaunt 

Wherof  they  made  the  fiundemaunt 

The  tour  was  round  made  incompas.— W.  Boyn.  of  the  B. 

The  which  thinge  is  sustayned.  by  as  stvonge  faundements 
of  reason,  that  is  to  sain,  that  more  unselie  ben  thei,  that 
don  wrongs  to  other  folke,  then  thei  that  wrong  suffren. 

Id.   Boecius  b.  iv. 

Her  cercles  more  or  less  bee 

Made  after  the  proporcion 

Of  the  erthe  whose  condicion 

Is  set  to  be  fundunient 

To  sustaine  vp  the  firmament. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

Now  suppose  that  Heraclitus  or  Eriostratus  the  physi- 
cians ;  nay  ^sculapius  himself  whilst  he  w-as  a  raortall 
man.  should  come  to  an  house  furnished  with  drugs,  medi- 
cines and  instruments  requisite  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and 
ask  whether  any  man  there  had  a  fistula  in  ano,  that  is,  an 
hollow  and  hidden  ulcer  within  his  fundament. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause,  th.at  hath  hindered  the 
progression  of  learning,  because  these  fundamental  know- 
ieges  have  been  studied  but  in  passage. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

For  as  Philippe  de  I'Onne  ohserveth,  the  breaking  or 
yielding  of  a  stone  in  this  part  [substruction,]  but  the  breadth 
of  the  back  of  a  knife,  will  make  a  cleft  of  more  than  half  a 
foot  in  the  fabrick  aloft ;  so  important  are  fundamental 
errors. — Beliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  19. 

The  law  of  nature  is  the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  pro- 
perly to  all  mankind  fundamental,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  government :  to  which  no  parlament  or  people 
that  will  thoroughly  reform,  but  may  and  must  have  re- 
course.—.1/i^/on.  Free  Commonwealth. 
VOt.  I. 
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It  [is]  thus  manifest  that  the  power  of  kings  and  ma 
gistrates  is  nothing  else,  but  what  is  only  derivative,  trans 
ferr'd  and  committed  to  them  in  trust  from  the  people  to  thi 
common  good  of  them  all,  in  whom  the  power  yet  remain, 
fundamentally,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  without  J 
violation  of  their  natural  birthright. 

Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  §■  Magi-itratcs 


Fundamental  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  foundation  of 
a  building,  upon  which  the  fabrick  is  erected,  and  without 
which  it  cannot  stand.  So  that  fundamental  principles  are 
as  are  presupposed  to  the  duties  of  religion  (one  or 
)  and  such,  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  doing  of 
them.— G/ant'i'H,  Ess.  5. 

Lord  Verulam,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  of  the  great  importance  of  distin- 
guishing rightly  between  points  fundamental  and  points  of 
further  perfection  ;  so  he  worded  the  distinction,  though  I 
think  not  accurately. — Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii  p.  87. 

And  this  examinant  further  saith,  that  the  fundamentals 
this  examinant's  last  examination  mentioned  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wade,  Col.  Romzey  and  this  examinant,  were 
only  rough  drawn  up  by  the  said  Mr.  Wade's  own  hand. 

Slate  Trials,  au.  16S3.  Introd.  to  the  Bye-House  Plot. 

But  I  am  able  to  prove,  from  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and 
the  principles  of  Buchanan,  that  they  set  the  people  above 
the  magistrate  ;  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your  own  funda- 
mental, and  which  carries  your  loyalty  no  farther  than  your 
liking. — Dri/den.  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Wien  we  apply  the  e^Wnet  fundamental  cither  to  religion 

general  or  to  Christianity  in  particular,  we  are  supposed 

mean  something  essential  to  religion  or  Christianity ;  so 

cessary  to  its  being,  or  at  least  to  its  well-being,  that  it 

could  not  subsist,  or  not  maintain  itself  tolerably  without  it. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  SS. 

This  notion  shows  the  extreme  folly  and  absurdity  of  all 

those  who  (fundamentatli/  erring  from  the  truth  and  nature 

of  things,)  found  their  religion  here,  and  their  expectation 

of  happiness  hereafter,  in  any  thing  else  (what  soever  it  be) 

distinct  from  virtue,  and  righteousness,  and  charity,  and 

true  holiness. — Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  32. 

He  did  not  reflect  that  a  fundamental  truth  (which  he 
will  not  venture  to  dispute  any  more  than  the  believer) 
stands  very  much  in  the  way  of  his  conclusion ;  namely, 
that  God,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  never  does 
that  in  an  extraordinary  way,  which  can  be  equally  well 
effected  in  an  ordinary. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  6. 


Written  by  our  old  writers, 
Faneralls.     Fr.  Funerailles  ,• 
Lat.  Funus.       Either    front 
torch  ;  because  fu- 
performcd    by 
light ;    or   more   pro- 
caedes,  slaughter,  because  pro- 
s/am,   (Vossius.)      It   is 


I  Lat.  Fum 
{  funis,  a  ti 
Vncrals  we 
)  torch   ligh 


One,  bred  up  in  the  arts  of  Egyptian  legislation,  could 
never,  on  bis  own  head,  have  t,iou;ht  of  reducing  an  unruly 
people  to  government  on  maxims  of  religion  and  policy 
fundamcntallg  opposite  to  all  the  principles  of  Egyptian 
wisdom. — Id.  On  Several  Occasional  Befleciions. 

FU'NERAL,  ? 

Fu'neral,  adj. 

Fu'nerai.!.y. 

Fune'real. 

Fune'briai.. 

Fune'st. 
bably  from  c/joras 
pei'Iy  it   is  —  of 
applied  to — 

The  performance  of  the  rite  or  ceremony  of 
burial  or  sepulture  of  the  dead  ;  the  burial,  sepul- 
ture or  interment. 

Funest  (Fr.  Funesle;  It.  and  Sp.Funesto  ;  Lat. 
Funestus,  deadly,  pernicious,)  seems  a  favourite 
word  with  Evelyn. 

And  after  that  came  woful  Emelie, 

With  fire  in  bond,  as  was  that  time  the  gise 

To  don  the  oihce  oi:  funeral  service. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Talc,  v.  2914. 

After  that  he  had  thrust  forth  from  the  funerals  the 
moumyng  multitude,  he  taking  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  mayden,  entred  into  the  parlour,  where  the  corps  of 
the  mayden  dyd  lye.—Udal.  Uatlhcu-,  c.  9. 

For  before  he  came  to  his  campe,  bee  was  aduertised  of 
the  death  of  Etigius,  one  of  his  most  notable  capitaynes  ; 
whose  funeratls  were  bothe  celebrated  wyth  greate  pompe 
andceremonies  of  honour.— JJrrarfe.  Quinlus  Curtius,to\.2\0. 

This  noble  prince  [Edward  IV.]  deceased  at  his  palice  of 
M'estminster,  and  with  greate  funerall  honoure  and  heauy- 
nesse  of  his  people  from  thence  conueyde,  was  entered  at 
Windesor.— 5i/'  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  35. 

Nowe  put  me  hereunto  the  trumpettes  that  sounde  vnto 
the  deafe,  the  singing  menne  that  sing  vayne  funerall  songea 
vnto  ye  dead  bodie,  which  heareth  them  not. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  5. 
Yet  was  I  with  such  bloodshed  bought  full  dere, 
And  priz'd  with  slaughter  of  their  generall : 
The  moniment  of  whose  sad  funerall. 
For  wonder  of  the  world,  long  in  me  lasted. 

Spenser.   The  Ruines  of  Time,  i.  17. 
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It  was  agreed,  that  Siccius  forthwith  should  be  convaied 
3  Rome,  had  not  the  Decemvers  made  haste  to  solemnise 
lis  funerals  souldiour-like,  at  the  publike  charges  of  the 
ommon  yrenmie.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  116. 

[Though]  he  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument, 
Such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath  ; 
Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one,' 
Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone. 

Massingcr.  The  Fatal  Dowrg,  Act  ii.  5C.  I. 


Thus  we  see  them  walk  and  converse  in  London,  pursu'd 
and  haunted  by  that  infernal  smoake,  and  the  funest  acci- 
dents which  accompany  it  wheresoever  they  retire. 

Evelyn.  Fumifugium.  To  the  Beader. 

[Mushrooms  are]  generally  reported  to  have  something 
malignant  and  noxious  in  them  :  nor  without  cause,  from 
the  many  sad  examples,  frequent  mischiefs,  awA  funest  acci- 
dents they  have  produc'd,  not  only  to  particular  persons  but 
to  -whole  families.— /d.  Acelaria,  s.  39. 

One  of  these  crowns  or  garlands  is  most  artificially  wrought 
in  fiUagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in  re-semblance 
of  myrtle  (with  which  plants  the  funehrial  garlands  of  the 
ancients  were  composed.)— Brow;;.  Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  29. 

The  work  once  ended,  all  the  vast  resort 

Of  mourning  people  went  to  Priam's  court ; 

There  they  refreshed  their  weary  limbs  with  rest, 

Ending  the  funeral  with  a  solemn  feast. 

Congreve.  Helen's  Lamentation. 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear  ; 

And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear  ; 

So  decent  urns  their  snowy  bones  may  keep, 

And  pious  children  o'er  their  ashes  weep. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viL 

L'nless  with  filial  rage  Orestes  glow, 

And  swift  prevent  the  meditated  blow; 

You  timely  will  return  a  welcome  guest, 

With  him  to  share  the  sad  funereal  feast. 

Id.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 

Near  the  end  of  two  years,  at  the  anniversary  of  hia 
mother's  funeral,  who  had  died  but  a  few  years  before, 
having  lived  long  mad,  he  [Charles  V.]  took  a  conceit  that 
he  would  see  an  obit  made  for  himself,  and  would  have  his 
own  funeral-rites  performed,  to  which  he  came  himself,  with 
the  rest  of  the  monks,  and  pray'd  most  devoutly  for  the  rebt 
of  his  own  soul,  which  set  all  the  company  on  weeping. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Beformalion,  an.  155C. 

Its  [asbestos]  principal  use,  according  to  Pliny,  was  for 
the  making  of  shrouds  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap  up  the 
corps  so  as  the  ashes  might  be  preserved  distinct  from  that 
of  the  wood  whereof  the  funeral-pile  was  composed. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  iv. 

t  is  commonly  be- 
the  general  indig- 
nation of  the  citizens  against  the  murderers  of  Caesar, 
excited  either  by  the  spectacle  of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence 
of  Antony,  who  made  the  funeral  oration. 

Middleton.  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  8.  3 

Sighs  from  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound. 

With  trembling  steps  to  join  yon  weeping  train, 
I  haste,  where  gleams  the  funeral  glare  around. 
And  mix'd  with  shrieks  of  woe  the  knells  of  death  resound. 
Bealtie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  it. 


FUNGE.  ^  Fr.  Funge, ■  La.t.  Fungus,  frc 
Fu'ngus.  Ifiindere,  (in  the  opinion  of  Schi 
FuNGo'siTY.  (  dius,)  effundens  se,  et  late  ore 
Fu'ngous.     J  cens ;   pouring  itself  forth,  ai 


•era 

Schei. 
ores- 
and 
spreading  widely.     Funge  is  applied  bv  Burton 
to- 
One  who  has  no  more  brains  than  a  toadstool 
has  substance  ;  an  empty-headed  fellow. 

When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments,  quibus  cor 
sapit,  they  are  mad.  empty  vessels. /;;;?(7fi-. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  113. 

Touching  those  excressences  in  manner  of  mushromes, 
which  be  named  funqi,  they  are  by  nature  more  dull  and 
slo^.—Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  23. 


Id.  lb.  b.  xviii.  c.  35. 
Thou,  late  exulting  in  thy  golden  hair, 
As  bright  as  Phoebus,  or  as  Cynthia  fair, 
Now  view'st,  alas  I  thy  forehead  smooth  and  plain 
As  the  round  fungus  daughter  of  the  lain. 

Fau-kes.  From  Pelroniut. 

trix  of  the  earth,  or  certain  little 

Biblioth.  Bibl.  I.Ox.  1720.)  i.  292. 

The  chief  sign  of  life  she  [the  Church  of  England]  now 
gives  is  the  exsuding  from  her  sickly  trunk  a  number  of 
deformed  fungucts :  which  call  themselves  of  her,  because 
they  stick  upon  her  surface,  and  suck  out  the  little  remain* 
of  her  sap  and  spirit. —  Warburton.  Introduction  to  Julian, 


FUR 
FUNK,  V.  \     A  word  (says  Lye)  familiar  in 
Funk,  n.     )  the  university  at  Oxford:  to  be  in 
a  funli.    In  old  Flemish,  he  adds,  Fonck,  is,  turba, 
pertiirbatio.      Sliinner  thinks  from  the  Ger.  Funk, 
scintilla,  q.d.   nidor  sou  odor,  e  lignis  seu  car- 
bonibus  exhalans.     In  R.  Brunno,  "  Bo  beten  alle 
fonkes"  be  beat  all  to  funks,  or  till  they  stink 
again,  (  Hearne. )      Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Fynig- 
can,   to   corrupt,  to  spoil  in  any  manner;    past 
\M\vt.  Fijnig-cd,  fyng'd  o\- fungd,  funk,  corrupted, 
spoiled,  and  consequentially — 
Stinking; — stewing,  fuming. 

Now  of  this  olde  &  t!u9  new  kyug, 

Tliat  was  not  worth  a  fonk,  don  as  his  endyng. 

R.Brunne,  p.  172. 
&  of  tho  fourtene  raonkes,  where  men  not  tham  fitide, 
Be  beten  Me  fonkes  or  in  prison  tham  binde.— /d.  p.  211. 

The  best  part  of  the  veal,  and  the  Greek  for  huiie, 
Is  the  name  of  a  man  that  makes  us  funk. 

Epiyram  on  J. Burton,  when  a  Proctor  at  Oj-;o;rf. 
In  the  mean  time,  tobacco  strives  to  vex 
A  numerous  squadron  of  the  tender  sex, 
What  with  strong  smoke,  and  v;ith  his  stronger  breath 
He  funks  Basketia  and  her  son  to  death. 

Kins-  The  Frumdary,  c.  3. 

FU'NNEL.  Quasi,  fundell,  (Junius.)  Con- 
tracted from  Lat.  Jnfundibulum,  (Skinner,)  from 
in,  and  fundere,  to  pour  in. 

That'  through  which  any  thing  pours,  or  is 
poured,  usually,  into  other  vessels: — and  shaped 
suitably  to  its  purpose. 

If  you  poure  a  glut  of  water  tipon  a  bottle,  it  receives 
little  "of  it :  but  with  ifunnell,  and  by  degrees,  you  may  fill 
manv  of  them,  and  spill  little  of  your  own  ;  to  their  capacity 
they' will  all  receive  and  be  fuU.—B.Joiison.  Discoveries. 

Nature  has  various  tender  muscles  plac'd. 
By  which  the  artful  gullet  is  embrac'd ; 
Some  the  long  funnel's  curious  mouth  extend. 
Through  which  ingested  meats  -with  ease  descend. 

Blackmore.  The  Creation,  b.  vi. 
The  gullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  into  the  mouth 
like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  funnelt,  the  capacity  of 
which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

Fr.  Fourrer ;  It.  Foderare  ; 
Sp.  Aforrar ;  Dut.  Voederen  ; 
Ger.  Futtern.  In  A.  S.  Fodder, 
'  and  Goth. Fodr,  is  theca,  vagina  ^ 
and  Junius  says,  "  Notum  est 
thecas  lino  lanaque  duplicari, 
instar  vestium  "levidensa,  pellibusque  suffulturam, 
atque  inde  nomen  hoc  vaginae  inditum,"  (  Goth. 
Gloss,  p.  164.;  In  Low  Lat.  Fodratura,  or  for- 
datura.  (See  Spehnan.)  I  see  (says  Wachter)  the 
tree  and  branches,  but  not  the  root.  Applied 
to— 

Skins  with  soft,  downy  hair;  also,  to  a  coating 
or  covering  formed  upon  the  tongue,  from  the  ex- 
halation of  the  stomach ;  within  a  kettle  or  other 
■vessel,  from  the  ebullition  of  water. 

Ich  darre  legge  myn  eres 

That  fysyk  shal  bus  forrede  hodes  for  bus  fode  suUe  [sell.] 

Piers  Plouliman,  p.  143. 

And  fewe  robis  ich  fonge.  oi'h''  forrede  gounes. — Id.  p.  233. 

Hem  fayleth  no  furryny,  ne  clothes  atte  fujle. — Id.  Crede. 

Thus  as  I  stode  musing  ful  busily 
I  thought  to  take  good  hede  of  her  aray. 
Her  gnwne  was  blewe,  this  wote  I  verily, 
Of  good  fashion,  a.ad  furred  with  gray. 

Chaucer.  The  Assemblie  of  Ladin. 
A  bumette  cote  hong  therewithall 
Furred  with  no  meniuere. 
But  with  afurre  rough  of  here. 
Of  lambe  skinnes  heauy  aud  blacke. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  he  ware  scarlet  gownes,  furred  with  myneuer,  lyke 
S9  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  or  Erie  of  Haynalt  dyd. 

Berners.  Fraissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  403. 

All  the  world  sceth,  that  their  whole  life  is  spent  in  ' 
nothing  else  than  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  idle  walking 
and  pastimes,  and  in  providing  for  furring  of  their  backs 
and  fattening  their  bellies,  and  in  gorgeously  decked  cham- 
bers and  soft  sleeping.— -l/ar/irt.  Book  of  Priests'  Marriages. 

Also  at  the  going  vp  of  the  maister  chancellor  into  the 
liOlIardes  tower  :  wee  haue  good  proof  that  they  lay  on  the 
stockes  a  gowne  neither  of  murrey  or  crimosin  in  graine 
■       •?■     •      •  -        ■ '■"    "-TVet 
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And  man,  the  painter,  now  presents  to  view; 

Haughty  without,  and  busie  still  within  ; 
Whom,  when  his  furr'd  and  horned  subjects  knew, 
Their  sport  is  ended,  and  their  feats  begin. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.ii.  c.  6. 
Their  arrow-heads  are  sharpned  stones,  or  fish-bones, 
which  latter  serve  them  also  for  needles ;  their  thread  being 
the  sinews  of  certain  small  beasts,  wherewith  they  sow  their 
furs  which  clothe  them :  the  furry  side  in  summer  outward, 
in  winter  mvissd.— Milton.  A  Brief  History  of  Moscovia. 

With  honie  it  (a  gargarism  of  milke)  cureth  the  rough- 
ness &  furring  of  the  tongue. — Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xx.  c.  14. 

Underneath  is  the  picture  of  Sir  ■William  Cecil,  after  Lord 
Burleigh,  in  his  go-n-n  and  furs,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  Hebrew  psalter.— JCa/friuHd.  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  320. 

■Winter  1  thou  hoary,  venerable  sire, 

Al!  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad  ; 
What  thoughts  of  mirth  can  feeble  age  inspire 
To  make  thy  careful  wrinkled  brow  so  glad. 

Rotce.  Ode  for  the  New  Year,  1717. 
From  Volga's  banks,  th'  imperious  Czar 
Leads  forth  h.\s.  furry  troops  to  war. 

Fenton.  Ode  to  John  Lord  Goioer, 
Let  me,  less  cruel,  cast  the  feather'd  hook 
With  pliant  rod  athwart  the  pebbled  brook, 
Silent  along  the  silent  margin  stray, 
And  with  the  fur- wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  c.  1. 

The  original  painted  by  himself  [Cleeve]  with  n  black  cap 
and  furred  gown,  upon  a  greenish  ground,  and  a  portrait  of 
his  wife,  were  purchased  by  King  Charles  I. 

Watpola.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  e.  6. 

The  fur  at  the  ermine,  in  every  country,  changes  by 

time ;  for  as  much  of  its  beautiful  whiteness  is  given  it  by 

certain  arts  known  to  the  furriers,  so  its  natural  colour 

returns  and  its  former  whiteness  can  never  be  restored  again. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

No  labour  can  ever  be  turned  to  so  good  account  as  what 
is  employed  upon  Iheit  furrieries. 

Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  vii.  b.  vi.  q.  6. 

Horace,  mild  sage,  refin'd  with  ease, 
Whose  precepts,  whilst  they  counsel,  please ; 
Without  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
And  fur-gown' d  pedants'  bookish  rules, 
Here  keeps  his  lov'd  academy. 

Cooper.  The  Apology  of  Aristippus. 


\       Sp.  Farfala  or  falbala  ; 
)  It.  Falbala,  which  Duchat 


FU'RBELOW, 

Fu'rbelow,  n. 
derives  from  the  Ger.  Fald-plat. 

To  plait  or  fold,  in  many  folds ;  to  supply,  to 
overlay  with  plaits  or  foldings ;  (met. )  to  overlay 
with  ornaments. 

When  arguments  too  fiercely  glare, 

You  calm  them  with  a  milder  air  : 

To  break  their  points,  you  turn  their  force, 

Ani  furbelow  the  plain  discourse.        Prior.  Alma,  c.  2. 


A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a  dia- 
mond, a  brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topicks. 
Spectator,  No.  15. 
Her  kevs  he  takes ;  her  doors  unlocks  : 

Through  wardrobe  and  through  closet  bounces ; 
Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box  ■. 
Turns  all  her/«r4e/oes  and  flounces.— Prior.  The  Dove. 

FC'RBISH.  Variously  witten  frobish,  frub- 
bisk,  fitrbush.  Fr.  Fourbir ;  It.  Forbire,  deter- 
gere,  polire,  nitorem  eonciliare,  to  wipe  or  rub,  to 
polish,  to  give  brightness  to.  Skinner  derives 
from  Ger.  Faib,  colour;  Menage  traces  it  from 
the  Lat.  Purus. 

To  rub,  to  polish,  to  give  brightness  or  polish 
to  ;  to  rub  till  bright ;  to  rub  up.      See  F. 

The  2d  day  he  commanded  them  to  scour  and  furbish 
their  hamesse  and  weapons  before  their  tents. 

Holland.  Lilies,  p.  624. 

Certes,  not  by  filing  and  sharpening  the  edge  of  his  sword ; 

not  by  grinding  and  wheting  the  point  of  his  speares  head  : 

not  with  scouring  and  forbishiny  his  head-piece  or  morion. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  809. 

Him  he  cashered  presently  and  chased  from  among  the 
other  bands,  as  being  a  naughty  souldier,  and  not  worthy  to 
have  place  in  any  company,  who  would  be  so  frobishing  and 
trimming  his  weapons  at  the  very  instant  when  there  was 
more  need  to  use  them.— Id.  lb.  p.  339. 

The  second  day,  there  was  carried  upon  a  number  of  carts, 
all  the  fairest  and  richest  armour  of  the  Macedonians,  as 
well  of  copper  as  also  of  iron  and  steel,  all  glistering  bright, 
being  newly /ardasAed,  and  aitifieially  laid  in  order. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  219. 


FUR 

Hang  your  bread  and  water. 

He  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady, 
I  will  so  frubbish  you. 

Beaum.  $  Ftetch.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Act  i.  SC.  $. 

Again  they  furbish  up  their  holy  trumpery 

llelics,  and  wooden  working  Saints, 

Whole  loads  of  lumber  and  religious  rubbish. 

Bowe.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  iii. 
Their  ancient  houses  running  to  decay, ' 
Aie  furbish' d  up,  and  cemented  with  clay. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Which  he'ing  furbished  up,  patched  and  varnished,  serves 
■well  enough  for  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
conflict  which  has  always  been  maintained  between  the 
sense  and  the  nonsense  of  mankind,  know  nothing  of  the 
former  existence  and  the  ancient  refutation  of  the  same 
follies.— Bar/.-e.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whiga. 

FURCA'TION.     Lat.  Furca,  a  fork,  (qv.7 
Division  like  a  fork. 

But  when  they  grow  old,  they  grow  lest  branched,  and 
first  do  lose  their  brow  antlers,  or  lowest  furcations  next  the 
head. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

FU'RDLE,  V.  )      Tofardle,  (qv.)  i.  e.  to  buu- 
Fi'rdlin'o,  n.    )  die  or  pack  up. 

The  rose  of  Jerico,  being  a  dry  and  ligneous  plant.  Is  pre- 
served many  years,  and  though  crumpled  ani  furdled  uf, 


Nor  to  urge  the  thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  of  flowers, 
and  blossomes,  before  explication,  as  in  the  multiplied  leaves 
ofpionie. — Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

FURL,  V.  Velum  contrahere  seu  complicare, 
to  draw  together  or  fold  the  sail.  Lye  says,  He 
knows  not  whether  from  the  verb  to  curl  It  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  furdle  or  fardte,  (qv. ) 
It  is  written  farle  by  Beaum.  &  Fletch.  Fearle, 
noun,  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  may  mean, 
the  flag,  q.  d.  the  flag  of  triumph  ;  the  palm. 

To  bundle  or  pack ;  to  roll,  fold  or  wrap  up 

Promising  that  what  victuals  were  in  his  ships,  or  other 
things  that  might  doe  vs  pleasure  vntill  the  end,  we  should 
haue  the  one  halfe  of  it,  oflfering  vs  if  we  would  to  furle  his 
flags  and  to  liee  at  our  commaundment  in  all  things. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  il.  p.  37. 

My  father  hight  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
True  Earle  of  March,  whence  I  was  after  Earle, 

By  just  descent  these  two  my  parents  ■were. 
Of  which  the  one  of  knighthood  bare  the  fearle. 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  273. 

Down  with  the  main  mast,  lay  her  at  hull, 


Farle  up  1 


Beau 


Disdaining,  furls  his  mane  and  tears  the  ground. 
His  eyes  entlaming  all  the  dtsert  round. 

Dryden.  Absalom  §•  Achitophel. 

Along  the  coast  he  shoots  with  swelling  gales, 
Then  lowers  the  lofty  mast,  and  furls  the  sails. 

Tickell.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
For,  while  aloft  the  order  those  attend 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend  ; 
A  sea,  up-surging  with  stupendous  roll. 
To  instant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 

Falconer.   The  Shipwreck,  e.  2. 

FU'RLONG.  A.S.  Furlang ;  Low  Lat.  Fur- 
longus,  quasi,  (says  Spelman,)  a  furrow  long,  that 
is,  "bounded  or  terminated  by  the  length  of  a/i«- 
row ;  i.  e.  id  quod  uno  progressu  aratrum  descri- 
bit  antequam  regreditur  ;  and  thi.s,  he  adds,  equals 
40  perches,  (or  poles,  each  =  21 7^  feet,)  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a  mile.  And  see  the  quotation 
from  Bale. 

It  is  likewise,  as  Minshew  says,  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

Ac  ich  can  fjmde  in  a  felde.  and  in  aforlong  an  haie. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  111. 
■Whan  they  were  come  almost  to  that  citee, 
But  if  it  were  a  two  furlong  or  three, 
A  yonge  clerke  rorai'ng  by  himself  they  mette, 
■\Vhich  that  in  Latine  thriftily  hem  gtette. 

The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  11,483. 


The  small  pathe,  the  large  strete, 
The  furlonge,  and  the  longe  mile, 
All  is  but  one  for  thilke  while.— Goaier.  Con.  A.  b.  v., 

A  furlong  is  the  eyghte  parte  of  a  myle  and  contaynath  a 
hundreth  and  xxv.  passes,  which  is  in  length  vl.  huodw  Ji 
and  xxv.  Me.— Bale,  Image,  pt.iii, 


FUR 

Thla  said,  they  both  &  furlong's  mountenanc* 
Retir'd  their  steeds,  to  ronne  in  even  race  : 

But  Braggadochio  with  his  bloody  launce 
Once  having  tuni'd,  no  more  return'd  his  face, 
But  lefte  his  love  to  losse,  and  fled  himselfe  a  pace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

Hee  affirmeth  that  Saturn  gave  warning  to  Sisuthrus  of 
this  deluge,  and  willed  him  to  prepare  a  great  vessel  or  ship, 
■wherein  to  put  conuenient  food  and  to  aaue  himselfe  and  his 
kindred  and  acquaintance,  which  he  builded  of  length  five 
furlongs,  of  breadth  two.— Purclias.  Pilgrimage,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Pliny  and  Herodotus  say,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel  [Hellespont]  is  about  seven  stadia,  or  furlongs. 

Fawkes.  Hero  §•  Leander,  Note. 

PU'RLOUGH.     Dut.  Ver-hf,  leave  or  permis- 
sion to  go  forth,  out,  or  avva)'. 
Leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Irwin,  whom  I  believe  you  know,  son  to  the  old 
General,  goes  by  the  next  packet-boat  to  Holland,  he  has 
got  a  ftirloe  from  his  father  for  a  year,  during  which  time  he 
intends  to  see  as  much  as  he  can  abroad. 

Ckeslerjield.  Miscellaneous  Wo'ks,  vol.  iv.  Let.  42. 

FU'RMENTY.     See  Frl-menty,  and  the  first 
quotation  from  Pliny  tliere,  and  tlie  second  below. 
When  maltemen  make  vs  drink  no  firmentic. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glass. 

And  ye  shall  eate  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn,  nor 

furmenly  of  newe  corne  :  viitill  the  sejfe  same  daye  that  ye 


And  to  speake  generally  of  all  graine.  there  are  two  prin- 
cipall  kinds  thereof,  to  wit,  first /oKrmcn/,  containing  under 
it  wheat  and  barley,  and  such  like :  secondly,  pulse,  com- 
prising beanes,  pease,  chiches,  &o. 

Holland.  Ftinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  7. 
Some  there  bee  who  take  of  spring-come,  millet,  panicke, 
lentils,  cich  pease,  and  the  graine  whereof  fourmentie  is 
made.— /(/.  III. 

He'll  find  you  out  a  food 

That  needs  no  teeth,  nor  stomach  ;  a  strange /armiVy. 

Beaiim.  S,-  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

I  can't  endure  to  have  a  perfumed  sir 
Stand  cringing  in  the  hams,  licking  his  lips 
Like  a  spaniel  over  a,  furment}j-pot,  and  yet 
Has  not  the  boldness  to  come  on,  or  offer 
What  they  know  we  expect. 

Massinger.  The  Bondman,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

FU'RNACE,  V.  ■)      ¥T.Fournaise  :  It.Fornace; 

Fu'rnace,  ?i.  S  Sp.  Hornaza ;  Led.  Fornax, 
from  the  ancient  formiis,  calidus  ;  Gr.  @fpfj..os, 
from  flepeij',  to  heat,  to  burn. 

That  which  heatefh ;  usually  applied  to  an 
enclosed  fire,  burning  on  that  account  with  greater 
force. 


Or  in  afourneis,  ful  of  flames  rede. 

He  should  be  brent,  that  wolde  not  obeye. 

Chaucer.  Ttie  Mojilces  Tale,  v.  I4,1C0. 
And  the  Lord  said  vnto  Moses  and  Aaron  :  take  youre 
hande  full  of  ashes  oute  of  the  fornaee  &  let  Moses  sprynkel 

!  <ayre  in  the  s^  '  • 

1  the  landeof  ] 


The  thicke  sighes  from  him ;  whiles  the  iolly  Britaine, 
(Your  Lord  I  meane)  laughes  from's  free  lungs. 

Shakespeare.  Cgmheline,  Act  i.  sc. 
Therein  an  hundred  raunges  weren  plight. 
An  hundred  fournaces  all  burning  bright ; 
By  euery /oHrnace  many  fiends  did  byde, 
Deformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight. 
And  euery  feend  his  busy  paines  applyde 
To  melt  the  golden  metall,  ready  to  be  tryde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  ii.  c. 


Earth  kindling  inward,  melts  in  all  her  caves. 
And  hissing  floats  with  fierce  metallic  waves, 
As  iron  fusile  from  the  furnace  flows. 
Or  molten  ore  with  keen  effulgence  glows. 

Broome.  Battle  of  the  Gods  *  Tlliins. 

V\Tience  convey'd 

To  the  fierce /«™ncY',  its  intenser  heat 

Melts  the  hard  mass  ;  which  flows  an  iron  stream. 

On  sandy  beds  below.  Bodsley.  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

FU'RNISH,  f.    ^       TT.Fournir:\i.Formrc; 
Ft'BMSH,  n.  .Sp.   Fornir.       Jlenagc   de- 

Fu'rmshedness.   I  rives  the   French  from  the 
Fi'rnisher.  y  Italian,  and  the  Italian  from 

Fi'RMsHiNo,  n.     j  the    Lat.  Ornare;   oraatam 
Ft'RNiTi  RE.  j  armis,fiirn\s\\QA  with  arms. 

Fi'rnimext.         )       To  supply,  to  administer, 
to   accoutre,   to   provide,  to  fit,   suit,  equip  or 


FUR 

accommodate  with,  (sc.)  certain  articles  of  use- 
fulness, convenience  or  ornament. 

Neyther  the  men  nor  the  horse  glistered  so  with  golde 
nor  precious  furnainentes,  but  only  with  the  brightnesse  of 
their  hatnesse.— Brenie.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  24. 

And  beyng  in  a  heate  entered  naked  into  the  water  in 
euery  man's  syght,  thinkinge  it  should  be  a  contentacion  to 
hys  souldyers,  to  se  that  the  furnamentis  about  hys  bodye 
were  none  other  but  suche  as  they  commonlye  vsed  to  weare. 
Id.  lb. 
Like  when  Apollo  leaueth  Lycia 
His  wintring  place,  and  Xanthus  floods  likewise, 
To  visit  Delos  his  mother's  mansion. 
Repairing  oft  and  furnishing  her  quire. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
Than  all  these  went  to  a  strong  castell  standynge  on  a 
hyghe  mountayne,  called  Chastocoaulx :  ther  was  thentre 
of  Bretayne ;  it  was  furnysshed  with  men  of  warre. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  \o\.\.  0.11. 

Therle  of  Neuers  laye  thus  styll  at  Venyce,  for  his  entet 
was  nat  to  departe  thens  tyll  euery  thynge  was  payed  and 
discharged  :  for  the  furnysshing  of  this  fynaunce  Sir  Dyne 
of  Responde  toke  great  payne. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

Lo,  where  they  spide  with  speedy  whirling  pase, 
One  in  a  charet  of  strange /«>-ni;ne»/. 
Towards  them  driuing  like  a  storme  out  sent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
Next  these,  Newcastle /urnisActt  the  fleet 
■R'ith  nine  good  hoyes,  of  necessary  use. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  ^gincourt. 

In  such  a  sense  it  was  [attributed]  to  the  ternaryin  respect 
of  the  fulness  and  weU  furnishedness  of  the  earth. 

More.  An  Appendix  to  the  Defence,  c.  4. 

'WTiat  hath  bin  scene. 

Either  in  snufles  and  packings  of  the  Duke's, 
Or  the  hard  reine  which  bothe  of  them  hath  borne 
Against  the  old  kinde  King  ;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof  (perchance)  these  are  hnt  furnishings. 

Shaliespeare.  Lear,  Act  L'i.  sc.  1. 

■WTien  all  men  had  with  full  satietie 
Of  meates  and  drlnkes  their  appetites  sufBz'd, 

To  deedes  of  armes  and  proof  of  chivalrie 
Thev  gan  themselues  addresse,  mil  rich  aguiz'd. 
As  each  one  had  his  furnitures  deviz'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v.  c.  3. 

Hereupon  he  [Romulus]  commanded  to  proclame  these 
games  over  the  country  adjoining;  and  with  as  great  pre- 
paration and  furniture,  as  in  thnse  dales  either  their  skill  or 
abilitie  might  afford,  they  celebrate  the  same,  and  all  to 
make  the  show  more  goodly  and  worthie  of  great  expecta- 
tion.—iToi/sHd.  Livivs,  p.  S. 

Not  content  with  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  could  possibly /Hrw?,,7/  no  materials  for  strife  and 
contention,  vain  men  soon  began  to  mix  their  own  uncertain 
opinions  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ.— 5oei(A,voI.  iii.  Ser.l4. 

And  some  gave  out  the  Dutchess  of  Lauderdale  as  a  re- 
setter of  Argyle  since  his  forfeiture,  and  3.  furnisher  of  him 
witli  money.— Slate  Trials,  an.  1677.  /.  Mitchel. 

It  [the  Gospel]  does  not  dwell  in  the  mind  like /((rmVKri?, 
only  for  ornament,  but  for  use,  and  the  great  concernments 
oflife.— 50M//i,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  5. 

Soon  after,  riz.  Feb.  12,  the  King  sealed  his  [Wolsey's] 
pardon,  and  three  days  after  restored  him  to  his  bishoprick 
of  York,  and  sent  him  money,  plate,  and  furniture  for  his 
house  and  chapel.— Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1530. 

The  palaces  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  the  me- 
morable Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Elizabeth  of  Hardwicke, 
are  exactly  in  this  style.  The  apartments  are  lofty  and 
enormous,  and  they  knew  not  how  to  furnish  them. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  Protector  was  magnificent,  and  had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete Somerset-house,  would  probably  have  called  in  the 
assistance  of  those  artists,  whose  works  are  the  noblest /«»■- 
nilure.—Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

FU'RROW,  V.  \      Dut.  Vorcii;  Ger.  Furchen; 

Fl'rrow,  n.  )  A.  S.Fi/r-iati,  proscindere,  sul- 
care,  to  cleave  or  cut  asunder. 

To  cut  or  cleave  asunder ;  to  cut  or  mark  out 
in  hollowed  lines  ;  to  hollow  out,  to  indent  lineally. 

A  long  exile  thou  art  assigned  to  here ; 
Long  to  furrow  large  space  of  stormy  seas. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 
O  that  the  raging  surges  great  that  lecher's  bane  had 

wrought 
When  first  with  ship  he  forowed  seas,  and  Lacedemon 

sought.  Vnccrtaine  Auctnrs.  Penelope  to  Utisses. 

ITow  can  she  weepe  for  her  sinne,  that  must  bare  her  skin 
therewith,  and  furrowe  her  face  ? 

I'ivcs.  T/ie  Instruction  of  a  Christian  IVoman,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

She  learn'd  the  churlish  as  and  twybiU  to  prepare, 
To  steel  the  coulter's  edge,  and  sharp  the  furrowing  share. 
Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  18, 


FUR 

Though  his  attire  were  miserably  base, 
And  time  had  worn  6eep  furrows  in  his  face, 
Yet,  though  cold  age  had  frosted  his  fair  hairei, 
It  rather  seem'd  with  sorrow  than  with  years. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  MoOert  Du/te  of  Normandy. 

When  they  have  traced  out  all  the  said  place  where  tho 
walls  should  stand,  they  measure  out  as  much  ground  as 
will  serve  for  the  gates,  but  take  out  the  plough-share,  and 
so  pass  over  that  space  with  tho  bare  plough,  as  if  they  meant 


[I]  expose  no  ships 

To  threatnings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Bay.  See  my  Philippi,  her  rich  colours  fled,  and  like 
that  soule 
The  furrow-f ranted  Fates  have  made  an  anvill 
To  forge  diseases  on ;  she's  lost  herself 
With  her  fled  be&uty .—Rawlins.  Rebellion,  Act  il.  SC.  1. 

Why  he  was  met  euen  now 

As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  alowd, 
Crown'd  with  ranke  fenitar  and  furrow-weeds. 

Shalcespeare.  Lear,  Act  Iv.  SC.  4. 

His  lamp,  his  bow  and  quiver,  laid  aside, 
A  rustic  wallet  o'er  his  shoulders  ty'd, 
Sly  Cupid,  always  on  new  mischief  bent, 
To  the  rich  field  anifurrow'd  tillage  went. 

Prior.  Cupid  turned  Ploughman. 

Joyous  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  from  their  stalls  to  where  the  well-us'd  plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow',  loosen'd  from  the  frost. 

Thomson.  Seasons.  Spring. 
That  brow  in  furrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last, 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passions  past. 

Byron.  Lara,  c.  1. 

And  fame  reports. 

While  he  broke  up  new  ground,  and  tir'd  his  plough 
In  gtassy  furrowes,  the  torn  earth  disclos'd 
Helmets  and  swords,  (bright  furniture  of  war 
Sleeping  in  rust)  and  heaps  of  mighty  bones. 

n'alls.  Victory  of  the  Poles. 


FU'RTHER,  r 
Fl'rther,  adj. 
Fu'rther,  ad. 
Fu'rtherance. 
Fe'rtherer. 
Fu'rtherino,  n. 
Fu'rthermore. 

Ff'RTHEROVER. 

Fu'rthest. 


A.  S.  Forth-ian,  ye-forlhian, 
promovere,  juvare,  to  pro- 
mote,  further,  advance,  assist 
or  help.  Dut.  Voorderen; 
Ger.  Befiierderu;  from  Forth, 
(qv. )     See  also  Far. 

Further,  or  farther,    (im-  . 
properly  written  farther,)  is 
the  regular  comparative  of 
Forth;  and  the  English  verb  is  formed  upon  this 
comparative. 

To  move  or  cause  to  move  forth,  on  the  way, 
away,  to  a  greater  distance  ;  to  remove  ;  to  pro- 
mote, to  prefer,  to  advance,  and  thus,  to  aid, 
assist  or  help. 

And  thel  camen  nygh  the  castel  whidir  thei  wenten  ■  and 
he  made  countenaunce  that  he  wolde  goferther. 

Wicf.f.  Lull,  c.2t. 
Bat  ferther  thei  schulen  not  profite,  for  the  unwisdom  of 
hem  schal  be  knowen  to  alle  men  as  hern  was. 

Id.  2  Tymothy,  c.  3. 
But  natheles  it  is  my  will  (qd.  she) 
To  fnrthren  you,  so  that  ye  shal  nat  die 
But  turnen  sound  home  to  your  Thessalie. 

Ctiaucer.  Legend  of  Hypsiphile  %  Medea. 

For  wel  we  knowen  that  youre  liberal  grace  and  ir.£rcie 
stretcheth  hem  farther  into  goodnesse,  than  don  oiu  out- 
ragious  giltes  and  trespasses  into  wickednesse. 

Id.  Tlie  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

In  thy  study  so  thou  writest 

And  euermore  of  loue  enditest 

In  honour  of  hem  and  praisings 

And  in  his  fol\Les  furlheriiigs.— Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

And  furthermore  wot  1, 

Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  mariage. 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page. 
For  which  causes  a  man  should  take  a  wif. 

Id.  T/ie  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9316. 

And  furtherorer,  ther  as  the  lawe  sayth,  that  teniporall 
eoddes  of  bondfolk  ben  the  goddes  of  hir  lord. 

Id.  The  Persanes  Tale. 

Receiue  and  take  a  new  feith, 

Whiche  shall  be  fortlirynge  of  thy  Ufo, 

And  eke  so  worshipfull  a  wife, 

The  daughter  of  an  emperour 

To  wedde,  it  shall  be  great  honour.— Goi/cr.  Con.  A,  b.ll. 

Next  vnto  this  planete  of  loue 

The  bright  Sonne  stent  aboue 

Which  is  the  hinderer  of  the  night.  ,    ^^    ^     . 

And  furlherer  of  the  daies  light.— ia.  lo.  b.  VU. 


FUR 

And  ferlhermorc  with  good  courage 
He  saith,  be  so  he  maie  hir  haue, 
That  Christ,  that  came  this  worlde  t' 
He  woll  beleue,  and  thus  recorded 
Thei  ben  on  either  side  accorded. — G 


And  had  made  him  to  beleeue  that  he  sliould  take  the 
towne  in  fifteene  dayes,  or  a  moneth  at  the  furthest. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  85. 

■\V*hat  thinlcest  thou  that  if  I  wold  require  it  of  hym,  I 

coulde  not  haue  more  than  twelue  legions  of  Aungelles  ?  and 

that  oute  of  hand  by  and  by  withoute  znye  further  delaye? 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1393. 

When  I  gave  it  ray  commaundraent,  makinge  dores  and 
harres  for  it,  sayinge  :  hither  to  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
farther,  and  here  shalt  thou  lave  downe  thy  proude  and  hye 
wanes.— jBi6/e,  1551.  Job,  c.  38. 

For  though  that  man's  law,  and  ordinaQce  make  not  a 
man  good  before  God,  neither  iustifie  him  in  the  hart,  yet 
are  tliey  ordeined  for  Ihefurtheraunce  of  the  comon  wealth, 
to  mainteine  peace,  to  punish  the  euill,  and  to  defend  the 
good.— Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  49. 

In  this  nyghtes  passe  tyme,  for  the  fortheraunce  of  this 
purpose,  the  Lorde  of  Bressy  with  a  chosen  company  of 
knyghtes.  lodgyd  hym  in  busshement  nere  vnto  the  towne, 
towarde  the  gate  of  Seynt  Andrewe. 

Fabyati,  vol.  ii.  an.  154S. 
For  next  God's  providence,  surely  that  day  was,  by  that 
good  fatlier's  meanes,  dies  natalis  to  rae  for  the  whole  foun- 
dation of  the  poore  learnyng  I  have,  and  of  all  iWe  furder- 
ance  that  hitherto  elsewhere  I  have  obteyned. 

Ascham.  Schole-Master,  b.  ii. 
There  were  also  ^afortherers  of  the  matyer,  the  cardynall 
of  Cypris,  &c. — Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1535. 
Misguided  haue  I  beene 

and  trayned  all  l)y  trust, 
And  loue  was  forger  of  the  fraude, 
and  furtherer  of  my  lust, 

Turbervite.  The  Penitent  Loner. 

And,  in  middes  of  outward  injuries,  and  inward  cares,  to 

encrease  them  withall,  good  Sir  Richard  Sackville  dieth,  that 

worthie  gentleman;  that  earnest  favourer  s\\&. furtherer  Qi 

God's  true  religion.— JscAam.  Schole- Master,  b.  i. 

Whom  when  t  saw  assembled  in  such  wise, 
So  desperatlv  the  battail  to  desire  : 
Then  furthermore  thus  sayd  I  vnto  them. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 
They  ran  vp  and  downe  the  citie,  went  about  to  wrest  open 
the  gates  of  the  temples:  the  night /«rM(?red  their  credu- 
lousnes,  and  in  the  dark  euery  man  more  readie  to  affirme. 
Greneu'ay.  Tacitus.  Annates,  f.  60. 
Theoc.  You  gripe  it  too  hard,  sir. 
Mnlpf.  Indeed  1  do,  but  have  no  further  end  in  it 
But  love  and  tenderness,  such  as  I  may  challenge, 
And  you  must  grant. 

Masniiger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Therefore  God.  to  the  intent  ot  further  healing  man's  dc- 
prav'd  mind,  to  this  power  of  the  magistrate,  which  contents 
itself  with  the  restraint  of  evil  doing  in  the  external  man, 
added  tliat  which  we  call  censure  to  purge  it,  and  remove  it 


clean  out  of  the 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

I  still  to  prompt  his  power  with  me  to  act 

Into  those  secrets  got  so  deep  a  sight, 
That  nothing  lastly  to  his  furtlierance  lack'd. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromteell. 

Be  resolute,  thy  foot 

Is  guided  by  a  power,  that,  though  unseene, 
Is  still  ^furtherer  of  good  attempts 

Rawlins.  The  Rebellion,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
And  furthermore,  the  leaves,  body,  and  boughs,  of  this 
■  plants  as  the  greatest  men  of 


nuch  exceed  oths 

.'orldlv  abilitv  surpass  the 

tcr  Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  1.  c.  4.  s.  3, 


They  are  her  furthest  reaching  i 

Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  objects  send; 
But  all  the  rays  are  from  their  objects  sent, 
And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end. 

Davies.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  14. 
Nature  gave  him  a  child,  what  men  in  vain 
Oft  strive,  by  art  though  further'd,  to  obtain. 

Brydcn.  The  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 
As  the  last  year  appeared  abroad  a  declaration  of  the  mass, 
so  about  this  time,  still  for  the  further  humiliation  of  that 
Popish  service,  came  forth  an  examination  of  the  mass  made 
by  Dr.  William  Turner,  a  physician  about  this  time  living 
in  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  family,  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells, 
a  witty  as  well  as  learned  man. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edward  VI.  an.  1548. 

He  further  said,  he  did  not  say,  "  The  King  had  shed  the 

blood  of  the  saints  at  Charing  Cross  this  time  twelve  month." 

Slate  Trials.  John  James,  an.  1661, 


FUR 

Our  Saviour  in  these  words  suggests  to  us.  that  it  is  more 
difficult  for  a  rich  man  than  for  a  poor  man  to  get  to  heaven  ; 
and  by  consequence  that  his  riches  are  no  furtherance,  but 
rather  an  hindrance,  in  his  way  tliither. 

Bp.  Beveridgc,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  137. 

The  first  [end]  was  to  represent  his  lordship's  acceptance 
of  that  employ  as  an  argument  that  he  had  undergone  a 
political  regeneration,  and  that  he  was  not  only  satisfied 
with  his  Majesty's  measures,  but  ready  to  further  them  to 
the  utmost  in  his  power. — Chesterfield.  Memoirs,  by  Maty. 

In  the  short  Sccount  that  is  given  of  the  other  Apostles  in 
the  former  part  of  the  history,  and  within  the  short  period 
which  that  account  comprises,  we  find,  first,  two  of  them 
seized,  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
threatened  with  further  punishment. 

Paley.  Evidences,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 

FU'RTIVE.     Fr.  Furtlf;  It.  and  Sp.  Furtivo ; 
Lat.  Furtivus,  from  Fur,  a  thief. 
Obtained  by  theft,  stolen. 

Or  do  they  (as  your  schemes,  I  think,  have  shown) 
Dart  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own. 
All  servants  to  that  source  of  light,  the  Sun. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 

FU'RY,  V.  ^  Fr.  Furie;  It.  and  Sp.Fiiria ; 
Fu'ry,  n.  I  from  the  Lat. Furor,-  for  which 

Fu'rious.  I  Vossius  proposes  four  different 

Fu'riously.  >  etymologies.  It  is  probably 
Fu'riousness.  I  from  the  Gr.  ^epeo-Sai,  ferri, 
Fu'rial.  I  impetu  quodara  ferri  at  abripi, 

Fu'ror.  J  whence   (as  Vossius  remarks) 

een(popoi,   qui  nuiiiine  afflantur,    quales  dicuntur 

furere.     Furi/  is  applied  to — 

A  violent  act,  energy  or  exertion  of  malevolent 

feeling,  of  anger,  of  rage,  of  madness,  of  raving 

passion,  of  fervid  enthusiasm  ;  also,  to  persons. 

Of  swiche  matere  made  he  mony  laye.i, 

Songes,  complaintes,  roundels,  virelayes : 

How  that  he  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle. 

But  languisheth,  as  doth  &  furie  in  helle. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale.  V.  11,262. 

What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tell, 

That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell  ? 

Id.  TheSquieres  Tale,  v.  10,702. 

All  faith  and  loue.  I  promitted  to  thee, 

Was  in  thy  selfe  fekeel  and  furious, 

O  false  Creseide,  and  true  knight  Troilus. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

For  that  if  they  weie  irritated,  he  doubted  much  some 
great  inundation  by  their /uror  over  all  Italy  and  Christen- 
dom.—Sir  T.  Wyatl.   To  the  King,  Sth  March,  1540. 

For  two  thousande  whom  the  fury  of  the  slaughter  had 
left  on  lyue,  were  afterwardes  hanged  vpon  crosses,  along 
the  sea  coist.—Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtius,  b.  iv.  fol.  63. 

When  with  such  words  she  gan  my  hart  remoue ; 
What  helps  to  yeld  vnto  such/uiio«s  rage, 
Swete  spouse,  quod  she,  without  wil  of  the  Gods 
Thus  chaunced  not.  Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

So  stales  the  streame,  when  furiouslie  it  fiouth. 
And  filles  the  dikes  where  it  had  wont  to  swimrae, 
Vutill  by  force  it  breakes  aboue  the  brirame. 

Guscoigne.  Dan  Bartholomeiv  of  Bathe. 
But  malicious  emiie  gotte  the  vpper  hand  of  this  their 

decree  or  counsayle,  and  fur iousnesse  in  them,  shooke  of  all 

leaie.—Udal.  Actes.c.S. 

Thou  shalt  stretche  forth  thyne  hande  vpo  the  furyousnes 

of  mine  enemyes,  and  thy  right  hande  sliall  sane  me. 

Bible,  1551.  Psalm  138. 


0  !  fly  from  wrath ;  fly,  O  my  liefest  lord ! 
Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruits  of  warre, 

And  thousand /an'c5  wait  on  wrathful  sword. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Arts.  Plato,  what  dost  thou  think  of  Diogenes  ? 
Pla.  To  be  Socrates,  furious. 

Lcly.  Alexander  §•  Campaspe,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

1  do  not  find  yet  that  aught  for  the  furious  incitements 
which  have  been  us'd.  hath  issu'd  by  your  appointment,  that 
might  give  the  least  interruption,  or  disrepute,  either  to  the 
author,  or  to  the  hoo\i..— Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

With  that  so  furiously  at  him  he  flew. 

As  if  he  would  haue  ouerrun  him  streight ; 
And  with  his  huge  great  yron  axe  gan  hew 
So  hideously  u'ppon  his  armour  bright. 
As  he  to  pieces  would  haue  chopt  it  quight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11. 
I'll  rend  the  miscreant  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
And  gnash  his  trembling  members  'twixt  my  teeth  ; 
Drinking  his  live-warm  blood  to  satisfy 
The  boiling  thirst  of  pain  and  furiousness 
That  thus  exasperates  great  Polypheroe. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  Act  V.  sc.  6. 
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FUS 

Forthwith  began  these  fury-mcving  sounds. 

The  notes  of  wrath,  the  music  brought  from  hell ; 
The  rattling  drums  (which  trumpet'.-;  voice  confounds) 

The  cries,  th'  encouragements,  the  shouting  shrill, 
That  all  about  the  beaten  air  rebounds. 

Daniel.   Civil  War,  b.  iv 
Oppos'd  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood, 
But  thrice  they  clos'd,  and  thrice  the  charge  renew'd, 
A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made, 
Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corselet  stay'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii.  v.  965. 
The  clergy  must  be  brought  out  of  their  ignorance  by  de- 
grees, and  then  the  people  to  be  better  instructed  ;  hut  to 
drive  furiously,  and  do  all  at  once,  might  have  spoil'd  the 
whole  design,  and  totally  alienated  those  who  were  to  be 
drawn  by  degrees. — Burnet.  Hist,  of  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

Come,  gentle  God  of  soft  desire, 

Come,  and  possess  my  happy  breast ; 
i^ot,  fury-like,  in  flames  and  fire. 

In  rapture,  rage,  and  nonsense,  drest. — Thomson.  Song. 

When  Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  his  best  friends  and  bravest  captains ;  on  the  return 
of  reason  he  began  to  conceive  an  horrour  suitable  to  the 
guilt  of  such  a  murder. 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  National  Society. 

You  have,  indeed,  winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who 
carry  your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge  of 
the  sea.  But  there  a  power  step^  in  that  limits  the  arro- 
gance of  raging  passions  and  furious  elements,  and  says, 


I  far  shalt  t 


igo,  i 


1  America. 

That  is,  Julian  never  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple ; 
in  inference  so  furiously  sceptical,  as  would  overturn  the 
vhole  body  of  civil  histoi-y. 
Warburton.  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Terr.p.  b.  i.  c.  5. 


FURZE,  n.\  A.  S.  Fi/rs,  genista  spinosa, 
Fr'RZEN.  >  ruscus, /urz,  gorse,  whimie,  fur- 
Fi'rzy.  J  zen  bushes,  thorne  broom,  but- 

chers' broorn,  (Somner.)  Perhaps  (says  Skinner) 
from  fire,  because  this  plant,  from  a  dryness  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  is  especially  fitted  for  fires.  It  is 
perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  v.  Yrs-iaii.  See  Gorse 
and  F. 


Gonz.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  ; 
an  acre  of  barren  ground,  long  heath,  browne  Jin 
thing.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


,  for 


that  which  is  easie  to  be 

s  put  \.y  gorse  !Lnd  fur::cn 

d  brambles,  though 


For  we  must  not  alwaies  choo 
had  and  willing  to  be  gotten  :  foi 
bushes:  we  tread  underfoot  bri 
they  catch  hold  ot  us.— Holland.  Plutarch, 

l^ofurzy  tuft,  thicke  wood,  nor  breake  of  thornes 
Shall  harbour  wolfe,  nor  in  this  isle  shall  breed, 
Nor  live  one  of  that  kind  ;  if  what's  decreed 
You  keepe  inviolate. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5, 

Then  to  the  copse, 

Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly /wrxe, 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-colour'd  hounds. 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride. — Somerville.  The  Chase. 

Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  route  they  take, 
Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake. 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  c.  1, 
These  thorny,  furzy  hills  should  ne'er  he  trod 
AVith  legs  unguarded,  and  by  feet  unshod. 

Faiokes.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  4. 
Wild  round  them  stubborn  thorns  arid  furze  increase. 
And  creeping  briars.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  v. 

FU'SCOUS.  Vt.Fusque;  Lat.  Fkscms ,-  napes 
TO  (punTKeiv,  ustulare,  to  scorch. 

Having  the  appearance  of  any  thing  scorched, 
browned,  or  burnt. 

In  buildings,  when  the  highest  degree  of  the  sublime  is 
intended,  the  materials  and  ornaments  ought  neither  to  be 
white,  nor  green,  nor  yellow,  nor  blue,  noi  of  a  pale  red.  nor 
violet  nor  spotted,  but  of  sad  and  fuscous  colours,  as  black, 
or  brown,  or  deep  purple,  and  the  like. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  s.  16. 

Lat.  Fundere,fusmn,  to  pour. 
To  melt,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid 
or  fluent  state ;  to  liquify.     See 
the    quotation    from     Sir     T. 
Brown. 
And  also  of  hir  induration, 
Giles,  ablutions,  metal  fusible. 
To  tellen  alle,  wold  passen  any  bible, 
That  0  wher  is. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemnnnes  Tale.  v.  16,325 
The  ancients,  observing  in  that  material  [flint]  a  kind  ol 
metalical    nature,  or  at  least  a  fusibility,  seem   to  have 
resolved  it  into  nobler  Mse.—Heliquiie  Wattoniante,  p.  20. 


FUS 

From  which  [liquid  ore]  he  form'd, 

First,  his  own  tools,  tlien,  what  might  else  be  wrought 
Fusit  or  grav'u  in  metal, — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Common  fusion,  in  metals,  is  also  made  by  a  violent  heat, 
acting  upon  the  volatile  and  fixed,  the  drie  and  humid  parts 
of  those  bodies —Bjoa^K.  Vulyar  Erroins,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


By  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  the  wondrous  mould, 

And  o'er  the  silver  pours  the  fusile  gold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

The  chemists  define  salt,  from  some  of  its  properties,  to 
be  a  body  fusible  in  the  tire,  congealable  again  by  cold  into 
brittle  globes,  or  crystals. — Arbuihnot.  Of  Aliments,  p.  25. 

The  ground  he  builds  upon  is  not  his  own ; 

I  know  the  quarry  whence  he  had  the  stone : 

The  forest,  too,  where  all  the  timber  grow'd, 

The  forge  wherein  his  fused  metals  flow'd. 

Byrom.   Verses  Intended  to  hare  been  Sp>ken. 

Philosophers  have  taught,  that  the  planets  were  originally 
masses  of  matter  struck  otfin  a  state  o(  fusion  Irom  the  body 
of  the  sun,  by  the  percussion  of  a  comet,  or  by  a  shock  from 
some  other  cause  with  which  we  are  not  acqiiainted. 

Paley.  Natural  Tlieoloyy,  c.  22. 

FU'SEE.  )      From  the  Lat.  Fusus.  a  spindle, 
Fi'siL.       f  that   around   which  any   thing   is 
spun,  u-inded,  or  wound. 

FiLsil.  in  Heraldni,  Fr.  Fiiseau,  a  charge  either 
resembling  a  spindle,  or  somewliat  longer  than  a 
lozetiye. 

For  instance,  it  is  indeed  a  very  great  evidence  of  an  artist 
that  can  luake  a  wheel  of  a  watch,  or  the  spring,  or  the 
ballance  ;  but  the  destination  of  the  spring  to  the  string,  and 
the  string  to  the  fusee,  S:c.  is  so  great  an  evidence  of  an 
intellectual  being,  that  works  by  intention,  by  election,  by 
design,  and  appropriation,  that  nothing  can  be  opposed 
against  it.— Hale.  Oriyin.  of  Mankind,  p.  32(i. 

Thinking  men  considered  how  it  [a  clock]  might  be  made 
portable,  by  some  means  answerable  to  a  weight;  and  so 
instead  of  that,  put  the  spring  and /iMc-ic/ice;,  which  make  a 
watch. — Grew.  Cosmoloyia  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  6.  s.  8G. 

Heralds  have  not  omitted  this  order  or  imitation  thereof, 
whiles  they  symboUically  adorn  their  scuchions  with  mascles, 
fusils  and  saltyrs,  and  while  they  disposed  the  figures  of 
.  this  quincuncial  method. 


and  varied  c 


Thus  referring  the  spring  to  the  wheels,  he  [an  observ 
ffus. 


^       Fr.  Fusil ;  It.  Facile, fiicile,\^m- 

>  arium.     Casenenve,  from  fncdlns, 

.  J  a  diminutive  of  focus.     Alenage, 


sees  in  it  that  which  originates  and  upholds 

in  the  chain,  that  which  transmits  the  motion  to 

in  the  fusee,  that  which  communicates  it  to  the  i 

the  conical  figure  of  the  fusee,  if  he  Prefer  back  .ngain  to  I 

spring,   he  sees  that  which  corrects  the  inequality  of  : 

force. — Paley.  Natural  Theotoyy.  c.  15. 

FU'SEL. 

FU'SIL. 

Fi'sile'er. 
focu.'i,  foci,  fnci-les,  focile,  and  fusile.   Cotgrave  calls 
it,  a  fire-steel  for  a  tinder-box.   Menage,  igniarium ; 
or  any  thing  easily  fired  or  ignited. 

They  have  seized  the  artillery  at  Ipswich,  and  have  made 
proclamation  for  King  .Tames.  The  regiment  olfusileers  is 
at  Harwich  ;  they  say,  they  will  declare  with  them. — Pari. 
Hist.  Wm.  §•  Manj.  168S-9.  Deb.  on  a  Mutiny  in  the  Army. 

A  small  anonymous  Military  Treatise,  printed  in  the  year 
1680.  says  the  fusil  or  firelock  w.is  then  in  use  in  our  army, 
especially  among  the  fusilccrs  and  g,-en;i(iicrs  ;  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  appellation  of  fusilccrs  was  given  to  those  troops 
who  were  armed  with  fusils. 

Grose.  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

FUSS.  A.  S.  Fits,  promptus,  ready,  very 
prompt,  ready,  quicit,  and  nimble,  (Somner. ) 
Fi/s-nn,  agero,  abigere,  fugare,  festinare,  to  hasten, 
to  hurry,  to  drive  hastily  away. 

A  hurry  ;  an  unnecessary  haste  or  bustle,  undue 
importance.     Fus.<ii/  is  a   common  word  in   the 
f>:orth:    a  fussey  'fellow;    a   busy,  self-sufl5cient 
fellow. 
With  your  humanity  you  keep  a.  fuss  ; 
But  are  in  truth  worse  brutes  than  all  of  us. 
We  prey  not  on  our  kind,  but  you,  dear  brother, 
Most  beastly  of  all  beasts,  devour  each  other. 

Lansdown.  The  Wild  Boars'  Defence. 
From  those  conceited  gentlemen,  perchance. 
That  rush  to  hail  him  with  such  complaisance  ; 
Ay— that's  the  reason  of  this  fawning /;«s; 
I  like  him  not— he  never  stole  from  us. 

Byrom.  Verses  intended  to  be  Spoken. 


FU.?T,  u.        ^ 
Ft;'sTY.  I  thi 

Fustila'rian.   J  wl 

Fc'STILUGS.         /    (  C 


FUS 

FU.?T,  u.        "J       Fr.  Fuste ;  fust!/,  tsiiting  of 
the  cask,  smelling  of  the  vessel 
herein    it    hath    been    kept, 
Cotgrave.)     The   Fr.    Fuste, 
a  cask,   Skinner  thinks,  may  be  from  the  A.  S. 
Fcest,  firmus,    (q.d.   vas  firmum.)      See   Foisty, 

FolSTINESS. 

To  taste  or  smell  of  a  foul  or  mouldy  cask  ;  to 
be  or  become  mouldy  or  rnusty. 

Fustilugs  may  be  found  in  Sherwood  and  Cot- 
grave; the  former  explains  it — Coche,  femme  bien 
grasse ;  and  the  latter  explains — Coche,  a.  fustilugs, 
grown  fat  by  ease  and  laziness. 


FUST,  n.      See  Foist. 


ape  of  Negrais,  the  .Admiral!  of  I 
th  his  fust,  taken  and  slaine. 
Purchase.  Pilyrimage,  b.  V.  c.  0. 


If  a  feast,  being  never  so  great,  lacked  breade,  or  had 
feu-stye  and  weightye  breade,  all  the  other  daintyes  should  be 
unsaverye. — Aschain.  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 

Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  Reason 

To  fust  in  us  unm'i.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  6c.  5. 

But  Xummius  eas'd  the  needy  gallant's  care 
With  a  base  bargain  of  his  blowen  ware 
Oi  fasted  hops,  now  lost  for  loss  of  sale. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  5.  b.  iv. 

At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewel, 
which  is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabberment  in  law, 
the  flashiest  and  the  fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  an 
unswiU'd  hogshead. — Milton.  Colasterion. 


You  may  daily  see  such  fustilugs  walking  in  the  streets, 
like  so  many  tuns,  each  moving  upon  two  pottle  pots. 

Junius.  Sin  Sliymatizcd,  (1039.)  p.  39. 

For  if  I  stay  till  I  grow  grey. 
They'll  call  me  old  maid,  and  fusly  old  jade ; 
So  I'll  no  longer  tarry. 

Vanbruyh.  Provoked  Husband,  Act  iv.  Song. 

FU'STIAN,  n.  ^       Fr.  Fusiaine ,-  It.  Fuslagno; 

Fu'stian,  crrf)       \?<p.Fustnn;    Low  hat. Fusta- 

F(;'sTi.\NisT.  J  num ;  which,  Bochart  thinks, 
is  so  called  from  Fustat,  a  city  of  Egypt,  whence 
the  cloth,  called  fustian,  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe.     Applied  met.  to — 

A  style  of  speaking  or  writing  affectedly  fine,  or 
inflated ;  mere  stuff,  bombast. 

Oi  fustian  he  wercd  a  gipon, 

Alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon. 

Chancer.  Prologue,  v,  75. 

Harde  to  make  ought  of  that  is  naked  nought 
This  fustian  maistres  and  this  giggishe  gase. 

Skclton.   The  Croione  of  Laurel!. 

This  was  it  which  had  dainpt  the  glory  of  Italian  wits  ; 
that  nothing  had  been  there  written  now  these  many  years 
but  flattery  awA  fustian.—Milton.  Unlicensed  Printing. 

He  does  not  mean 

To  rub  your  galls  with  a  satiric  scene ; 

Nor  toil  your  brains,  to  find  the  fustian  sence 

Of  those  poor  lines  that  cannot  recompense 

The  pains  of  study.  3Iay.  The  Heir,  Vm\. 

Pye.  Puh!  any /«s;iaB  invocations,  captain,  will  serve  as 
well  as  the  best,  so  you  rant  them  out  well. 

Anonymous.  The  Puritan,  Act  ill.  sc.  4. 

In  their  choice  preferring  the  gay  rankness  of  Apuleius, 
Arnobius.  or  any  moAernfu.^iiunist,  before  the  native  Latin- 
isms  of  Cicero. — Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smcctymnuus. 


sent  to  Humphrey  Orme,  keeper  of  the 
landing  wardrobe  of  the  Tower  of  London,  to  deliver  to 
homas  Chappel,  the  king's  bed-maker,  one  bed  and  a  bol- 
ter of  fustian,  filled  with  down  ;  which,  I  suppose,  was  the 
ing's  travelling  bed.— Sir«/jc.  Mem.  Edu:  VI.  an.  1552. 

Let  fustian  poets,  witii  their  stuff  be  gone. 
And  suck  the  mists  that  hang  o'er  Helicon ; 
When  Progne  or  Ihyestes'  feast  they  write  ; 
And  for  the  mouthuig  actors  verse  indite. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  5. 

Let  dull,  unfeeling  pedants  talk  by  rote 
Of  Cato's  soul  which  could  itself  subdue  ; 

Or  idle  scraps  of  Stoic  fustian  quote. 
And  bravely  bear  the  pangs  thev  never  knew. 

Whitehead.  On'theDeatkofa  Belalion. 

But  if  she  frown,  whv  farewell  she 
With  all  her  medley  trumperv. 
With  all  hei  fustian,  forced  conceit. 
And  limping  rhimes,  and  would-be  wit. 

Verses  to  Cambridge,  by  Heniy  Berkley- 


FUT 

FU'STIGATE,  v.  >     Vr.Fustiguer,  to  cudgol. 

Fistiga'tion.  j  from  Lat.  Fiisiis,  a  cudgol 

or  stick. 

That  is  to  say,  six  fustigations  or  displings  about  the  parish 
church  of  Aldborough  aforesaid,  before  a  solemne  proceesion, 
sixe  seueral  Sundaies,  &c.— I'oi.  Martyrs,  p.  G09. 

Falling  out  with  his  steward  Rivaldus  de  Modena  aa 
Italian,  a-nd  fustigaliny  him  for  his  faults,  the  angry  Italian 
poysoned  him.  [Cardinal  Bamhridge.] 

Puller.   Worthies.   Wcilmerland, 

FU'TILE.  ^       Fr.Futilile;    It.  Futilitd  i     Sp. 

Flti'lity.    >  Fuiilidad ,-   Lat.  Futilis,  that  can 

Fu'tilol's.  J  or  may  pour  forth,  from  obsolete 
futere,  to  pour  forth  ;  and  thus,  to  pour  forth  non- 
sense,  to  talk  overmuch,  to  blab,  talk  sillily. 

Silly,  trifling,  nonsensical ;  talking  overmuch, 
loquacious ;  empty,  inane. 

As  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly  vain 
and  credulous  withal. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Simulation  fy  Dissimulation. 

The  parable  (Prov.  xxix.)  (it  seems)  especially  corrects, 
not  the  futility  of  vaine  persons,  which  easily  uTter,  as  well 
what  may  be  spoken,  as  what  should  be  secreted :  not  the 
bold  roveing  language  of  such  as  without  all  discretion  and 
judgment  file  upon  all  men  and  matters  ;  not  garrulity, 
whereby  they  fill  others  even  to  a  surfeit :  but  another  vice, 
more  close  and  retired  ;  namely  the  government  of  speech, 
of  all  adventures  the  least  prudent  and  politique. 

Id.  On  Leurniny,  by  G.  Wats,  b.  viii.  c.  2. 

■  "i  your 
8. 

Mankind  hath  an  appetite  of  posthumous  memory,  which 
would  be  senseless,  and  to  no  purpose  if  there  be  no  life  but 
this  ;  now  God  implants  no  instincts  in  his  creatures  that 
are  futilous  and  in  vain  ,  and  therefore  hence  also  we  may 
conclude,  that  there  is  a  future  being. — Glanvill,  Ser.  6. 


of  their  maxims ;  the  gross  and  stupid  absurdity,  and  the 
palpable  falsity  of  others. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

Contrary  qualities  can  never  subsist  together  in  the  same 
substance,  without  one  destroying  tlie  other.  Hence  we  un- 
derstand the  futility  of  Mr.  Locke's  superinduction  of  the 
faculty  of  thinking  to  a  system  of  matter ;  conceived,  by  that 
excellent  writer,  in  the  modest  fear  of  circumscribing  Omni- 
potence.—ira)(<«f/o«.  Dii-ine  Leyation,  b.  ix.  Notes. 

FU'TURE,  n.  ^       Fr.  Futur :  It.  and  Sp.  Fa- 

Fu'ture,  adj.         turo ;   Lat.  Futiirns,  from  the 

Fu'turei^y.         V  ancient  i^«o;  Gr.  4>i/-6i;',  nasci, 

Futuri'tion.      I  fieri,  esse. 

Futu'rity.  J  That  which  is  to  come, 
which  is  to  be,  or  to  happen  in  time  to  come,  here- 
after. 

That  but  aforne  her  she  may  see 

To  leggen  her  other  dolour. 

To  graunt  her  time  of  repentaunce. 

For  her  sinncs  to  do  penaunce.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


That  future  temps  hath  made 

In  trust  therof,  from  all  that  ( 

Id.  TheChanone 


And  bee  reigneth  in  so  great  peace  and  tranquilitie,  that 
if  his  successors  follow  the  same  course  of  gnuernment,  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  future  sedition  or  perturbation  in  any  of 
the  kingdoms. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  ctJO. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherin  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  onely  Son  foreseein?  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

But  if  we  shall  suflTer  the  trifling  doubts  and  jealousies  of 
future  sects  to  overcloud  the  fair  beginnings  of  purposed 
reformation,  let  us  rather  fear  tlmt  another  proverb  of  the 
same  wise  man  be  not  upbraided  to  us,  that  the  way  of  the 
wicked  is  as  darkness,  they  stumble  at  they  know  not  what. 
Id.  The  Reason  of  Church  Govermnent,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


Had  we  been  at  first  establisht  in  an  impossibility  of  laps- 

,„g  into  evill ;  then  many  choise  vertues.  excellent  branches 

I  of  the  divine  life  had  never  been  exercis'd,  or  indeed  have 

been  at  all.     Such  are  patience,  faith,  and  hope ;  the  objects 

ofwhich  are,  evill, /«<«n7;/,  and  uncertainty. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existcuce  of  Souls,  c.  i. 

Oh,  blindness  to  the  future!  kindly  given 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark  d  by  heaven. 

Pope,  Essay  on .!/«'(. 


GAB 

As  for  Buncombe's  argument  of  building  ships  fuiursly, 
money  may  be  had ;  the  East  India  Company  had  it  at  four 
rer  cent  for  the  prizes. 

Pari.  Hist.  Ch.  II.  16?3.  Commons  refuse  a  Supply. 

The  future  use  I  shall  make  of  it  is  to  come  directly  to  the 
point  in  question  ;  for  when  it  is  certainly  known  what  the 
drift,  design,  and  meaning  of  an  author  is,  much  pains  may 
be  snared,  and  a  dispute  shortened. 

'  Waterland.  Works,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  160. 

Is  it  imaginable,  that  the  great  means  of  the  world's  re- 
demption, should  rest  only  in  the  number  of  possibilil ' 
and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  to  its /u 
event  in  an  equal  poise,  whether  eve 
a  thing  or  no.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  art  of  Divine  Providence, 
60  to  adjust  the  two  worlds,  human  and  natural,  material 
and  intellectual,  as  seeing  through  the  possibilities  and 
fvturitions  of  each,  according  to  the  first  state  and  circum- 
etances  he  puts  them  under,  they  should  all  along  correspond 
and  fit  one  another,  and  especially  in  their  great  crises  and 
periods.— Barwf/.  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

And  thou,  O  sacred  maid !  inspir'd  to  see 
Th'  event  of  things  in  darlc/«(ar!(y, 
Give  me,  what  Heaven  has  promised  to  my  fate, 
To  conquer  and  command  the  Latian  State  ; 
To  fix  my  wandering  Gods,  and  find  a  placa 
For  the  long  exiles  of  the  Trojan  race. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  vi. 


GAB 

Gentlemen  who  are,  with  me,  verging'fowarda  the  decline 
of  life,  and  are  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  kings  from  kings  of 
former  times,  might  dread  the  anger  of  a  reigning  prince  ; 
they  who  are  more  provident  otthe  future,  or  by  being  young 
are  mote  interested  in  it,  might  tremble  at  the  resentment 
of  the  successor :  they  might  see  a  long,  dull,  dreary,  unva- 
ried visto  of  despair  and  exclusion,  for  half  a  century  before 
them.— Sarfo.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

So  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  Poet's  heart ;  he  looks  to  distant  storms ; 

He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  low'rs ; 

And  arm'd  with  strength  surpassing  human  pow'rs, 

Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man. 

And  darts  his  soul  iuto  the  dawning  plan. 

Cowpcr.  Table  Talk. 

FUZZ.         ^        Skinner  says,  Fusbak,  quasi 
Fu'zzY.  y  foist  or  feist  balls,  a  species   of 

Fi'zz-E.iLL.  J  fungus  ;  'whence  fuzz;/  is  applied 
to  any  thing  fungous  and  light.     See  Fitchat. 

As  touching  all  the  sorts  ofmushromes,  toadstooles,  puffes, 

fusbals  or  fuxzes,  these  particulars  following  are  observed. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  3. 

I  enquire,  whether  it  be  the  thin  membrane,  or  the  inward 

d  something  soft  and  fuzxy  pulpe  it  contains,  that 


GAB^ 

FU'ZZLE,  13  probably  a  corruption  of /«Me, 

(qv.) 

The  first  night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that 
country  they  do)  my  fine  scholler  was  so  fueled,  that  he  no 
sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked 
till  morning,  and  then  much  abashed. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  600. 

FY.  See  Foh.  The  imperative  of  the  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  verb  Fi-an,  to  hate. 

Hate  this,  abhor  this,  shame  upon  this. 

He  esste,  wat  hii  costenede?   thre  ssyllyng,   the  other 

Pi/  a  debles,  quath  the  kyng,  wo  sey  so  vyl  dede, 
Kyng  to  werye  eny  cloth,  bote  yt  costenede  more  t 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  390, 


Fye,  my  lord,  fie,  a  souldier,  and  afifear'd?  what  need  we 
feare  who  knowes  it,  when  none  can  call  Out  p6wer  to  ac- 
count.—5/;a/.-es2Jear«.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  so.  1., 


G, 


G"  is  of  double  force  in  our  tongue,  and  is 
sounded  with  an  impression  made  on  the  midst  of 
the  palate.  Before  A,  O,  and  U  strong  or  hard, 
or  before  the  aspirate  H,  or  the  liquids  Z  and  i?,- 
or  in  the  ends  of  words,  except  the  qualifying  E 
follow  it ;  and  then  the  sound  is  weak  (or  soft,) 
rac/,  rage.  Before  U  the  force  is  double,  (or  two- 
fold ;)  as  in  guile,  and  lan-guish.  Before  E  and  / 
the  powers  are  confused;  and  uttered,  now  strong, 
(or hard,)  now  weak,  (or  soft.)  See  B.  Jonson's 
English  Grammar,  c.  4. 

it  is  softened  into  the  guttural  Y.  As,  goii, 
yon  ;  get,  yet ;  gate,  yate ;  ge,  or  ghe,  ye ;  ghou.  you. 

Wilkins  remarks,  that  G  has  the  same  affinity 
with  C,  as  D  with  T ;  G  ha\ing  in  the  pronun- 
ciation an  almost  imperceptible  compression  of  the 
larynx,  which  C  has  not. 

go,  (qv.) 

A.  S.  Gahhan,  deridere,  luderc, 
illudere,  to  scoff,  to  mock,  to 
delude,  to  flout,  to  gibe  or  jest. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  Fr.  Gabcr, 
(It.  Gahbare,)  Dut.  Gabheren, 
own  Gabbe,  gabber,  nugari, 
jocari.  Hence  also,  I  take  it, 
our  gibberish,  (Somner.)  Mr.  Tvrwhitt  savs, 
"Gabbe,  Fr.  to  talk  idly,  to  lye.  Gabbe  I  of  this? 
(b.  ii.  p.  5.)  Numid  mentior?"  Gab,  the  noun,  is 
still  in  vulgar  use  :  "  To  have  the  gift  of  the  1706," 
i.  e.  the  gift  of  speaking  plausibly  and  fluently ; 
of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  cause.  Hence,  to 
gabble, — 

To  talk  quickly,  rapidly,  noisily,  and  thence, 
senselessly ;  to  make  a  confused  noise  ;  similar  to 
rapid,  indistinct  utterance.     See  to  J.a.eber. 

Holland  translates,  exserli  (sc.  dentes,)  gabbitii/ 
teeth  and  gabbed  tusks,  standing  forth  or  out  of 
the  mouth. 

Wel  thou  wost  wytly.  bote  yf  thou  wolle  gabbe 
Thou  hast  hanged  on  mine  hats.— Piers  Plouhmaii,  p.  ID. 
■With  glosynges  and  with  gabbyings.  he  gyleth  the  peuple. 
Id.  p.  31)8. 
That  folweth  fulliche  the  feifh,  and  non  other  fables 
■Withonten  nabtmge  of  close,  as  the  Godspelles  telleth. 

Id.  Crede. 
And  certes  in  the  same  book  I  rede, 
Right  in  the  nexte  chapitre  after  this, 
(I  gablic  not,  so  have  I  joye  and  blis.) 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,072. 
I  swere  you,  sir,  it  is  gabbing. — Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
My  Sonne, 

That  I  shall  aske.  gab  nought. 
But  tell,  &c.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  M. 


For,  as  Seint  Isidor  saith,  he  is  a  japer  and  a  gabber,  and 
not  veray  repentant,  that  eft  doth  thing  for  which  him  oweth 
to  repent.— CAaacer.  The  Persunes  Tale. 

Sire  Edrich,  seide  the  kyng, 

Thou  ne  gahbest  nothing, 

With  gile  and  wyth  suykedom, 

Thou  lettest  the  lord  to  dethe  don. 

That  the  dude  muche  honour, 

.^nt  thou  were  his  traitour. 

Chronicle  ofEngleland,  in  Ritson.  vol.  ii. 

Of  teeth  there  be  three  sorts :  for  either  they  be  framed 
like  sawes,  or  else  set  flat,  even  and  levell,  or  last  of  all  stand 
gabbing  out  of  the  month.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  25. 


He  doth  not  perceiue  what  is  fitting  or  decent  for  euerie 
se.ison,  or  gahbeth  more  than  he  hath  commission  to  doo. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  c.  1. 


Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 

Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 

Not  understood ;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage. 

As  mockt  they  storm.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

The  talkativeness  of  those  who  love  the  ill-nature  of  con- 
versation made  them  turn  into  assemblies  of  geese,  their 
lips  hardened  to  bills  by  eternal  using,  they  gabbled  for 
diversion,  they  hissed  in  scandal.— G«(mf/rt»,  No.  R6. 

Barbarians,  who  are  in  every  respect  scarce  one  degree 
.-ibove  brutes,  having  no  language  among  them,  but  a  con- 
fused gabbling  which  is  neither  well  understood  by  them- 
selves or  other.— 5pecfa/oc,  No.  381). 

Where'er  she  trod  grimalkin  ptirr'd  around. 

The  squeaking  pigs  her  bounty  own'd ; 

Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gabbling  goose 

Did  she  glad  sustenance  refuse. — Smollett.  Burlesque  Ode. 


Whether  the  IMuse  the  style  of  Cambria's  sons, 
Or  the  rude  gabble  of  the  Huns, 

Or  the  broader  dialect 

Of  Caledonia  she  affect, 
Ortake,Hibernia,  thy  still  ranker  brogue.— i/Kjrf,  Ode  1. 

GA'BARDINE.  Fr.  Gallevcnliiic,  guh-ardine ; 
It.  Gavardina ;  Sp.  Gabardina ;  Fr.  Gaban ;  It. 
Gabbano ;  Sp.  Gaban.  Gaban  is  derived,  by 
Jlcnage,  from  Cappa ,-  cappamim,  gappanmn,  ga- 
ban, (see  Cape.)  By  Skinner,  from  Fr.  Cabane; 
Sp.  Cabanna;  a  cabin,  a  cot,  q.d.  a  cottager's 
garment ;  perhaps  (he  also  says)  from  the  Ger. 
Gabe,  a  gift,  q.d.  a  garment  given  annually  by 
masters  to  servants  and  dependants  :  by  us  called 
a  liverii,  from  the  Fr.  Livrer,  to  deliver. 

An '  upper  garment ;  a  loose  coat  or  frock  ; 
thrown  over  the  other  clothing. 


My  cote  is  bare, 

my  gawberdyne  amis, 
Thou  iestes  at  me :  I  maruaile  muche 
what  sport  thou  fyndes  at  this. 

Brant.  Horace.  Ep.  to  Maccnas, 

You  call  me  misbeleeuer,  cutthroate  dog. 

And  spet  vpon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 

And  all  for  vse  of  that  which  is  mine  owne. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  S. 

They  had  also  about  this  time  a  kind  of  gowne  called  a 
git,  a  loose  iacket  like  an  herald's  coate  of  armes,  called  a 
tabard,  a  short  gabbardin,  called  a  court-pie. 

Camden.  Rcmaines.  Apparell. 

The  shot,  let  fly 

At  random  'mong  the  enemj', 

Pierc'd  Talgol's  gabardine.  Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

GA'BLE.  >  Low  Lat.  "  Gabella,  gabellum, 
Ga'beller.  SgMum;  vectigal,  portoriura,  tri- 
butum,  exactio,  census,  from  the  Sax.  Gafol  or 
gaf-el,"  (  Spelman. )  See  also  A'ossius,  de  Vitiis, 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  "  Gaf-el,  tribute,  tol,  custome  ;  a 
subsidy;  yearly  rent,  payment  or  revenew," 
(Somner.)  "  Fr.Gabbeler, — to  pay  custom  for; 
also,  to  impose  a  custome,  lay  an  impost,  on," 
(Cotgrave.)  Ger.  Gabel ;  from  Gabe,  donum, 
(says  Wachter,)  and  this  from  the  A.  S.  Gefe, 
gijfe,  a  gift.  Skinner  also  derives  the  A.  S.  Gaf-el, 
(i.e.  gaf-dcel,)  from  the  A.S.  verb  Gif-an,  dare, 
to  give. 

A  portion  given :  and  hence,  a  tax  raised  or 
le\'ied  (in  England)  with  common  consent  by 
act  of  parliament.  And  such  taxes  ivere  commonly 
called,  gifts,  and  benevolences. 

The  thre  estates  ordenid  that  the  gabell  of  salt  shulde 
von  through  the  realme. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  vol.  i.  c.  155. 


Whispering  in  his  ear, — 

If  he  would  have  theu:  fear,— no  man  should  dare 
To  bring  a  salad  from  his  country  garden, 
Without  the  paying  gabel. 

Massinger,  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

To  their  tumultuous  burning  the  gabellers  goods  I  think 
I  may,  not  unaptly,  compare  our  burning  the  Pope. 

Wright.   View  of  the  lale  Troubles,  (1685.)  Pref. 

Which  they  could  not  levy  upon  meat  and  drink,  as  they 
were  wont,  there  being  already  so  many  new  imposts  and 
yables,  beside  the  ordinary  excise,  as  the  poor  commons  were 
not  able,  and  worse  willing,  to  bear  it. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1552. 

The  gahels  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco, 
and  indeed  on  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  drank 
or  vtoin.— Addison.  Travels.  Naples. 


GAD 

GA'BION,  V.  ■)      Fr.  Gabion;     It.  Gabbione ; 

Ga'bion,  n.  }  Sp.  Gabion,  corbis  terra  opple- 
tHS,  a  basket  filled  with  earth,  from  the  It.  Gabbia, 
which  Menage  derives  from  the  Lat.  Cavea,  a 
cave  ;  for  (Skinner  adds)  it  is  like  a  large  cnve,- 
but  see  Cage. 

Baskets  filled  with  earth  for  the  defence  of 
cannoniers,  (Minshew  and  Cotgrave. ) 

The  other  side  whieh  was  toward  the  riuer  was  inclosed 
with  a  paliisado  of  plankes  of  timber  after  the  maner  that 
gabions  are  made. — Hackluyt.  Voijajes,  \ol.  iii.  p.  325. 

The  fourtli  day  were  planted  vnder  the  gard  of  the  cloister 
two  demy-canons,  and  two  coluerings  against  the  towne, 
defended  or  gabbioncd  with  a  crosse  wall,  thorow  the  which 
our  hattery  lay.— Id.  lb.  vol.  il.  pt.  ii.  p.  140. 

GA'BLE.     i.  e.  Cable,  (qv.) 

But  the  reason  of  their  foolishnes  in  striking  up  thei] 
drams  before  they  were  come  neere  them,  the  Cassaks  dis 
couering  the  boats,  cut  their  gables,  and  put  out  to  sea. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 


GA'BLE.      >      Ger.  Gibel ;  T)Mt.Gevel;   Sw. 

Ga'ble-end.  S  Gafwd ;  Low  Lat.  Gabulum: 
summitas  vel  frontispicium  domiiS.  Of  which 
(says  Wachter)  three  origins  have  been  proposed: 
one  German,  by  Kilian,  from  Heben,  to  raise,  to 
heave,  upwards,  as  if  properly  written  Geherel ; 
a  second,  the  Gv.KecpaXvi,  the  head,  by  Junius  ; 
and  a  third,  Hebrew,  by  Helvigius.  The  Goth. 
Gibla,  Junius  explains,  sumina  structuree  totius 
extrcmitas ;  the  highest  extremity  of  the  whole 
building. 

Glasc  the  gable,  and  grave  th'  goure  name. 

Piers  Plouhman.  p.  40. 

That  we  may  go, 

And  breke  an  hole  on  high  upon  the  gaile 
Unto  the  gardin  ward,  over  the  stable. 

Clmvcer.  The  Millercs  Tale,  v.  3572. 

All  the  seid  fynyshing  and  performing  of  the  seid  towre 

with  fynyalls.  ryfaat  gabblslts,  batelments,  orbis,  or  crosse 

quarters,  and  every  other  thynge  belongyng  to  the  same  to 

be  well  and  workmanly  wrought. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  App. 

The  houses  stand  sidewaies  backward  into  their  yards, 
and  onely  endwaies  with  their  gables  towards  the  street. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Exeter. 
I  affect  not  these  high  gable-euds,  these  Tuscan  tops,  nor 
your  coronets,  nor  your  arches,  nor  your  pyramids. 

£.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


■)      A.  S.  Gad,  cuspis,  stiga,  stimulus 


GAD, 

Gad-fly.  f  the  point  of  a  weapon,  a  spear  or 
arrow-head,  a  sting,  prick  or  goad.  Gad,  gadd, 
gade,  i.e.  gaad.  Hence  (happily)  our  gad  of  Steele 
or  iron,  i.  massa  chalybis  vel  ferri,  (Somner. ) 
And  gad-fly,  q.  d.  goad-flij,  quia  instar  stimidi 
pungit ;  because  it  pricks,  like  a  goad.  See 
Skinner  and  Lye  (in  Junius:)  Minshew,  because 
she  makes  the  cattle  gadde  up  and  downe  with 
stinging  them.     See  Gad,  the  verb,  and  Goad. 

Before  theis  were  fastened  altogether  within  the  grounde 
scatteringlye  euerye  where  wyth  a  littell  space  betwyxt 
them,  stakes  of  a  foot  long  stiekt  full  of  iron  hookes,  and 
theis  thei  called  gaddes,  [guos  stimulos  nominabant.] 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  22G. 
You  are  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus,  let  it  alone  : 
And  come,  I  will  goe  get  a  leafe  of  brasse: 
And  with  a  gad  of  Steele  will  write  these  words 
And  lay  it  hy.— Shakes.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Gto.  Kent  banish'd  thus  ?  and  France  in  choller  parted  I 
And  the  King  gone  to  night  ?     Prescrib'd  his  powre, 
Confln'd  to  exhibition  ?  all  this  done 
Vpon  the  gad?  Id.  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

All  the  medicines  before-named  which  are  to  be  taken 
waime,  ought  to  bee  heat  with  a  gad  of  Steele,  quenched  in 
the  liquor. — Holland.  PUnie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  8. 

To  fawning  dogs  some  times  I  gaue  a  bone. 
And  flung  some  scraps  to  such  as  nothing  had  : 
But  in  my  hands,  still  kept  a  golden  gad. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  517. 

Like  some  young 

Heifer,  (which  by  a  fVirious  gad-fly  stune,) 
Quitting  the  fields,  in  shady  forests  strays. 

Sherburn.  The  Rape  of  Helm. 
Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-flies  fasten  on  the  herd  : 
That  startling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook, 
In  search  of  lavish  streams,  '''tiomson.  Summer. 


GAD 

In  the  ccslrum  or  gad-fly,  the  wimble  draws  out  like  the 
.pieces  of  a  spy-glass :  the  last  piece  is  armed  with  three 
hooks,  and  is  able  to  bore  through  the  hide  of  an  ox.  Can 
any  thing  more  bo  necessary  to  display  the  mechanism, 
than  to  relate  the  fact.— Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

GAD,  V.  '\       Probably  formed  upon  the 

Ga'dder,  J  past  part,  of  the  verb  to  go  or 

Ga'dding,  n.  I  ga,  go-ed,  gode,  or  ga-ed,  'gade. 
Ga'ddingly.  /  to  go,  to  go  about,  in  and 
Ga'ddishness.  I  out,  up  and  down,  to  be  fre- 
Ga'dling,  ?i.  )  quently,  constantly  going ;  to 
stray,  wander,  rove  or  ramble  about. 

Ac  thys  hither  gadetyng,  that  thys  gode  kyng  so  slou 
To  Kyng  Knout  wende  anon  glade  ynou. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  311. 
That  othe  gates  ben  gete  for  gadelynes  aren  holde 
And  fals  fulke  and  foundelynges.  faitours  and  lyers. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  181. 
This  likede  lyf.  and  fortune  hus  lemman 
And  geten  in  hire  glovie.  a  gadeli/ng  atte  laste 
On  that  rauche  wo  wrouhte.  Sleuthe  was  hus  name. 

Id.  p.  400. 
These  bowes  two  held  Swete  Loking 
That  semed  like  no  gadling.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

If  they  were  widowes,  yet  was  the  sight  vncomcly  and 
the  example  vngodly,  specially  among  theGcntyles  to  oadde 
after  men  in  so  long  a  iourneye,  as  is  Corinth  from  Hieru- 
sa.\em.— Bale.  Apology,  fol.  131. 

It  was  about  Easter  at  what  time  maides  gadded  abroade, 
after  they  had  taken  their  Maker,  as  they  call  it. 

Wilson.  Art  of  Logike,  fol.  84. 
Gadders,  pylgrymes  and  ydoll  sekers. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  9S. 
The  supersticious  idolatrours  of  al  generations  the  most 
execrable,  as  masse  mongers,  bede  babblers,  salt  seekers, 
image  lyghters,  gadders  to  Compostel,  Rome,  &c. 

Id.  Image,  pt.  iii. 
Gapynge3,(7rrrfr/y7j^ej.  ydoll  sensynges,&watterc6iui7nges, 
wyth  many  other  fine  toyes,  whych  all  came  from  Rome. 

Id.  Apology,  fol.  109. 
He  that  dothe  belch  out  puffing  rymes, 

and  gaddinglij  doth  straye. 
Is  like  the  fowler,  who  to  catche 

his  birdes,  as  olde  men  say, 
Gaue  backe  for  nonce,  into  a  trenche,  Sc. 

Drani.  Horace.  Arte  of  P,ctry. 
The  wandering  gadling  in  the  sommer  tide. 

That  finds  the  adder  with  his  rechlesse  foote, 
Startes  not  dismayde  so  sodeinly  aside 

As  iealouse  despite  did.  though  there  were  no  boote  : 
■When  that  he  saw  me  sitting  by  her  side. 
That  of  my  health  is  very  crop  and  roote. 

Wyalt.  Of  the  Jelous  Man,  S;c. 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood. 

And  not  disdaining  any  : 
Not  gybing,  gadding,  gawdie  ;  and 
Her  faculties  were  many. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 
Wiereas  on  the  shores  stoode  closely  together  great  num- 
bers of  Brj'taines.  and  among  them  wommen  gadding  vppe 
and  downe  frantickly  in  mourning  weedes,    theyr  hajTe 
hanging  about  their  eares,  and  shaking  firebrandes. 

Slow.  The  Romayncs,  an.  S2. 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.  Milton.  Lycidus. 

In  the  mean  while  the  priestes  within  England  had  pro- 
uided  them  a  false  and  counterfeated  prophet  called  Peter 
Wakefielde,  a  Yorkshireman,  who  was  a  hermite,  an  idle 
gadder  about,  and  a  pratlyng  marchant. 

Grafton.  King  John,  an.  13. 

Finally  thus  he  concludeth,  saiyng  :  that  in  case  in  this 
his  request  he  be  not  heard,  he  will  so  prouide  by  the  seas, 
that  there  shall  be  no  such  gadding  nor  coursing  oner  any 
more  to  Rome,  sutfering  the  riches  of  the  lande  anye  more 
to  be  exported  ouer,  wherebv  he  should  himself  be  the  lesse 
able  to  withstand  his  enemies.— W.  lb.  an.  10. 

Ye  elders,  be  such  in  grave  &  pious  carriage,  whatsoever 
be  your  years  ;  for  young  men  may  be  so,  and  possibly  grey 
hairs  may  have  nothing  under  them  but  gadishness,  and 
folly  many  years  old. — Leighton.  On  I  Peter,  iii.  13. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that,  as  some  have  conjectured, 
their  keeping  up  their  fondness  for  this  fashion  were  a 
stratagem  of  the  men's,  to  keep  them  from  gadding  and 
gossiping  about,  and  to  confine  them  at  home. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1687. 

Wliilst  we  are  environed  with  numerous  outward  objects, 
which,  smiling  on  us,  give  our  gaddings  to  them,  the  tempta- 
tion of  an  inviting  welcomt  j  how  inclined  are  we  to  forget, 
and  wander  from  our  great  Master  ? 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  384, 

Hie  thee,  poor  pilgrim,  to  yon  neighb'ring  boVr, 

O'er  which  an  old  oak  spreads  his  awful  arm. 

Mantled  in  brownest  foliage,  and  beneath 

The  ivy,  gadding  from  th'  untwisted  stem. 

Curtains  each  verdant  side.  Mason,  Elfrida, 
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Could  any  curtain  lectures  bring 

To  decency  so  fine  a  thing » 

In  short,  by  night,  'twas  fits  or  fretting; 

By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 

Goldsmith.  The  Bauble  Transformation, 

GA'FFER.     "  A.  S.  Ge-fader,  compater,  sus- 
ceptor,  a  God-father.     Hence  happily,  our  Gaffer," 
(Somner.)     See  Gammer.     Junius  thinks  it  may 
be  corrupted  from  the   A.  S.  Grferc ,-   "  a  fellow, 
a  companion,  a  mate."     (See   Feke.)     Lye   (in 
Junius),  a  corruption  of  good-father. 
They'll  break  up  school  to  bear  thee  company. 
Thou  wilt  be  such  a  pastime,  and  whoot  at  thee, 
And  call  thee  bloody  bones,  and  spade,  and  spit-fire, 
And  gaffer  madman. 

Beninn.  ^  Flelch.  The  Captain,  Act  iii.  sc.  5 
And  soon  the  loving  pair  agreed 
By  this  same  system  to  proceed  ;    , 
And  through  the  parish,  with  their  how  d'ye, 
Go  to  each  gaffer  aud  each  goody. 

Fawkea.  On  a  Country  Vicar. 

GA'FFLE.  Minshew  says,— A  Gaffell  for  a 
cross-bow.  Sp.  Gafa,  from  the  Dut.  Gnffel.  a 
fork  ;  (in  A.  S.  Guflas. )  Delpino  calls  gufus,  the 
bender  of  a  cross"-bovv.  The  gaffell,  Mr.  Nares 
asserts,  is  the  lever  by  which  the  bow  w.ts  drawn. 
Cotgrave  renders, — Bandage,  the  gaffle  of  acrosse- 
bow. 
My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  my  gaffle  on  my  rack, 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  if  I  list  to  slack. 

Drayton.  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  6, 

GAG,  V.  '\       From  the   A.  S.  Ctrgg-ian,  obse- 

Gag,  v.      V  rare,  (Tooke)  to  shut 'fast  or  lock. 

Ga'gger.  J  To  shut  up,  block  up,  (sc.  from 
speaking,)  to  confine  from  speaking. 

The  gag  was  a  species  of  torture.  See  Gog- 
gare,  in  Du  Cange. 

Musicians  in  England  have  vsed  to  put  po^cs  in  children's 
mouthes.  that  they  might  pronounce  distinctly,  but  now 
with  the  losse  and  lacke  of  musick,  the  loue  also  is  gone  of 
bringing  up  children  to  speak  plainly. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  223. 
A  christian  boy  in  Constantinople  haa  like  to  have  been 
stoned  ioi'  gagging  in  a  waggishness,  a  long  billed  fowl. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Goodness. 
Who  being  moved  at  the  strange  report, 

That  one  alone  the  monster  should  assaile, 
And  gag  him  with  an  anker  in  such  sort 

To  make  his  strength,  and  life,  and  all  to  faile, 
Then  draw  him  to  the  shore  as  ship  to  port 
Is  tow'd  with  ropes,  without  or  oares  or  saile. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xi.  s.  48. 

Procuring  a  commrmd  from  him  {his  Majesty)  to  prohibite 

all  writing  or  preaching  about  those  points,  having  thereby 

gagged  their  adversaries,  did  let  the  press  and  the  pulpit 

loose  more  than  ever  to  propagate  their  onn  doctrines. 

Marvelt.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  7G. 

Tigelline 

But  touch,  thou  Shalt  in  that  taper  shine 

Wherein  they  stand  and  burn  ;  whose  own  foul  smoke, 

And  a  sharp  gag  under  their  throats  half-choke. 

Hvlilay.   Jnvennl,  Sat.  1. 

When  I  first  undertooke  to  answer  that  very  worthless 
author,  the  gagger  of  all  Protestants'  mouthes  for  ever,  I  did 
it  with  a  firmed  purpose  to  leave  all  private  opinions,  and 
particular  positions  or  oppositions  whatsoever,  unto  their 
owne  authors  or  abettors,  eyther  to  stand  or  fall  of  them- 
selves.—jlfoas/apK.  Appeale  to  Ciesar,  Epis.  Ded. 

n  is  gagged  and  cannot,  or 
:  of  oppression  ? 

South,  vol.  X.  Ser.  6. 
Some  have  their  mouths  gagged  to  such  a  wideness,  for  a 
long  time,  whereat  such  quantities  of  water  are  poured  in, 
that  their  bellies  swell  to  a  prodigious  degree,  and  then 
being  pierced  with  a  faucet,  spigot,  or  other  instrument  for 
the  purpose,  the  water  spouts  out  in  great  abundance. 

Fortescue.  Be  laudibus,  by  Gregor,  c.  22. 


the  church  of  every  power  and  privilege,  which,  as  a  simple 

society,  she  had  a  claim  to  ;  and  on  the  matter,  delivered 

her  up  gagged  and  bound,  as  the  rebel-creature  of  the  sttte. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  Ded. 

GAGE,  v.y  Fr.  Gager,  gage;  It.  Gaggia,— 
Gage,  ii.  )  all,  Skinner  asserts,  from  the  Lat. 
Vas,  vadis.  Tooke, — from  the  A.  S.  Cagg-ian, 
obserare.  (to  shut  up,  to  confine,)  and  he  defines 
gaqe,  "  that  bv  which  a  man  is  bound  to  certahi 
fulfilments,"  (ii.  375.)     See  To  Engage. 

To  bind  to  certain  performances  or  fulfilmontsi 
to  pledge,  to  stake., 


GAI 

■  And  If  there  be  sny  man  wyll  saye  (except  your  persone) 
that  I  wold  any  thinge  otherwise  than  well  to  you  or  to 
your  people,  here  is  my  !/uur,e  to  the  cotrarie. 

Beniers.  Froissart.  Cmujcle,  vol.  il.  c.\5. 

Num  ille  oppinverare  filiam  mmm  me  invito  poluit ! 
JTycrht  he  lay  my  daughter  in  pledge,  or  to  gage  whether 
1  would  or  not  1—Udal.  Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  173. 

Considering  also  with  howe  many  benefites  and  speciall 
qaaes  of  loue  we  are  bound  both  to  God  and  Christ. 

Id.  Romaines,  c.  8. 
Against  the  which,  a  moity  competent  _ 

Was  gaged  by  our  King.— S/ic*(?s.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  my  cheefe  care. 

Is  to  come  fairely  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  sometlin  g  too  prodigall 
Hath  left  me  gay'd.—Id.  Merchant  of  I'enice,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Sir  John  Philpot,  cittizen  of  London,  deserues  great  comen- 
dacions.  who  \vt  his  own  money  released  the  armour  which 
the  souldiours  had  gngcd  for  their  victuatls,  more  thaii  a 
thousand  in  number.— 5/oid,  an.  1380.  Rich.  II. 

There  take  my  gage,  behold  I  offer  it 
To  him  that  tirst  accused  him  in  this  cause, 
Or  any  else  that  dare,  and  will  maintainc 
That  for  his  pride  the  Prince  was  justly  slaine. 

Faircfax.  Godfrey  of  Bnvlogne,  b.  v.  s.  58. 
In  any  truth  that  gels  not  possession  of  our  minds  by  the 
irresistible  light  of  self-evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demon- 
stration, the  arguments  that  gain  its  assent  are  the  vouchers 
and  gage  of  its  probability  to  us. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  19. 

The  sheriff  is  commanded  to  attach  him,  by  taking  gage, 

that  is  certain  of  his  goods,  which  he  shall  forfeit  if  he  doth 

not  appear ;  or  by  making  him  find  safe-pledges  or  sureties 

who  shall  be  amerced  in  case  of  his  non-appearance. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  IS. 

GA'GGLE,  V.  \     Dut.  Gaghen,  gaghelen ,-  Ger. 
G.^'ggi.ing,  n.    j  Gagen. 

To  gaggle  like  a  goose,  from  the  sound  or  noise, 
(says  Minshetv)  which  they  make,  yag,  gag. 

But  when  the  priest  is  at  seruice  no  man  sitteth,  but 
gagle  and  ducke  like  so  many  geese. 

Hacldugt.  Votjnges,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
And  land  birds,  also,  (many  of  them)  delight  in  bathing, 
and  moist  aire,  for  the  same  reason  also,  many  birds  doe 
proine  their  feathers  ;  and  geese  doe  gngle;  and  crowes  seem 
to  call  upon  raine .  all  which  is  but  the  comfort  they  seem 
to  receive  ki  the  relenting  of  the  aire. 

Bacon.   Naturall  Ilistorie,  §  823. 

Once  they  were  like  to  haue  surprised  it  by  night,  but 

being  descried  by  the  gagling  of  geese,  M.  Manilas  did 

awaken,  and  keep  them  from 

Ralegh.  History  of  • 
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GAIN,  V. 

Gain,  n. 

Ga'ineb. 

Ga'inflx. 

Ga'i.nfvlly. 

Ga'inino,  n. 

Ga'inless. 

Ga'inlessness. 

Ga'. 


iSkinnei-  says,  —  from  the  ] 
Fr.  Gaigner ;  Menage  and  j 
.luniusderivetheFr.  Goij^ner;  j 
Sp.  Ganar ;  It.  Guadagnare, 
from  the  Ger.  Ge  -  icinneti,  \ 
lucrari.  ( See  also  Winiicn, 
in  Wachter.  )  And  Tooke, — 
"  Gain,  i.  e.  any  thing  ac- 
quired,  is  the  past  part,  gc- 
wan  of  the  verb  Ge-winnnn,  acquirere,"  to  acquire, 
that  is,  to  seek  for,  to  labour  to  obtain  ;  and, 
consequentially,  to  obtain. 

The  A.  S.  'Ge-winjul,  (gainful,)  is,  striving, 
labouring  or  contending  for ;  and  thus,  in  Beaum. 
&  Fletch.  may  signify,  full  of  strife,  contention  or 
resistance  -.  and  gain,  used  adjectively,  is  conse- 
quentially,— 

Diligent,  active,  expert,  apt,  fit,  suitable,  con- 
venient, ready. 

See  Ray,  Grose,  Brocket,  Moore,  and  Nares, 
and  also  Gain  in  Jamicscn.  All  the  provincial 
usages  noted  by  the  four  former  come  easily 
within  this  consequential  application.      To  gain 

To  acquire  ;  and  thus,  to  attain  or  obtain,  to 
reach,  to  get,  to  procurL-,  to  win. 


Piers  Plouhman.  Crede. 
But  for  .'-ll  this,  wh?.n  that  he  seeth  his  time 
He  held  his  pecs,  non  other  bote  him  gained.  I 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  1. 

God  loved  he  beste  with  alle  bis  herte 

At  alie  times,  were  it  gain  or  smerte,  1 

ijid  than  his  nei£hbour  right  ai  himselve.  \ 

Id.  The  Prologue,  V.  536, 


They  passed  thorow  Pole  and  Chawmpayn, 
Even  speryng  ther  gatys  gone 
Unto  the  cyte  of  Rome. 

La  Bone  Florence  of  Rome.  Riison,  243. 

The  Emperowre  calde  Syr  Egravayne, 
And  Syr  Sampson,  that  was  hym  gayne. 

Aimed  well  and  ryght.  Id.  lb. 

Yea,  though  he  gaine  and  cram  his  purse  with  crownes, 
And  therewith  scape  the  foeman's  force  in  fielde. 
He  nought  foreseeth  what  treasons  dwells  in  townes, 
Ke  what  mishappes  his  yll  got  goods  may  yeelde. 

Gascoigne.  Tlie  Fruites  of  Warre. 

But  ware.  I  say,  so  gold  thee  helpe  and  spede, 
That  in  this  case  thou  be  not  so  unwise. 
As  Pandar  was  in  such  a  like  dede, 
For  he  the  foole  of  conscience  was  so  nice, 
That  he  no  gaine  would  haue  for  all  his  paine. 

Wyait.  How  to  tie  the  Court  and  Himselfe  therein. 

Emongest  so  many  good  chaunces.  some  euell  are  accus- 
tomed to  fall  and  happen,  or  else  the  gayiiers  will  not  kuowe 
theimselfes.— //a«.  Hen.  VI.  an.  12. 

We  haue  this  saiyng,  the  force  of  England  hath  and  doth, 
surmount  the  force  of  France :  but  the  engenious  witte  of 
the  Frenchemen  excell  the  dull  braynes  of  Englishmen  ; 
for  in  al  battailes  you  haue  been  the  gainers,  but  in  leagues 
and  treaties,  our  wittes  haue  made  you  losers. 

Id.  Edio.ir.an.U. 

But  to  do  good  to  them  that  haue  little  or  nothing  that  is 
worth  thanks,  therefore  pay  they  the  last  [legacy]  before  the 
first,  for  that  there  intent  seeraeth  rather  to  be  vertuous  than 
gainefull.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  74. 

And  therefore,  whereas  men  lined  brutishly  in  open 
fleldes,  hauing  neither  house  to  shroude  them  in,  nor  attire 
to  clothe  their  backes,  nor  yet  any  regard  to  seeke  their  best 
auaile;  these  appointed  of  God  called  them  together  by 
vtteraunce  of  speche,  and  perswaded  with  them  what  was 
good,  what  was  bad,  and  what  was  gainful  for  mankind. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetor ique,  Pref. 

God  which  counteth  that  to  be  doono  vnto  hym,  whiche  is 
for  hys  loue  bestowed  upon  saintes,  is  sufficiently  able,  albeit 
ye  receyue  no  recompence  of  menne,  to  make  your  almes 
dedes  gaynfully  to  returne  vnto  yoa.—  Udat.  Corinth,  c.  9. 


Spenser,  son.  12. 
For  so  the  wise  man  sayth,  he  which  showeth  mercy  to 
the  poore,  doth  lay  his  money  in  banke  to  the  Lord,  for  a 
large  interest,  and  gaine :  the  gaine  being  chiefly  the  pos- 
session of  the  life  euerlasting,  through  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Homilies.  Homily  of  Alms-deeds,  pt.  i. 

Here  is  the  triall  of  a  loyal  heart  to  God,  to  prefer  virtue 
before  vice  then,  when  in  humane  reason  vertue  shall  be  the 
looser,  vice  the  gainer. — Mede.   Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  33. 


And  yet  full  few,  which  follow  them  I  see 

For  vertue's  bare  regard  advaunced  bee. 

But  either  for  some  gainfull  benefit, 

Or  that  they  may  for  their  owne  turnes  befit. 

Spenser.  Motlier  Huiberd's  Tale. 

Now  concerning  David,  it  is  not  unlikely,  but  that  those 
captives  which  were  not  employed  in  husbandry,  were  many 
of  them  used  by  him  in  all  sorts  ot gainful  profession,  as  the 
ancient  Romans  in  like  manner  used  their  slaves. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.ii.  c.  U.S.  9. 

Jul,  He  will  be  very  rough. 

Mast.  We  are  us'd  to  that.  Sir, 
And  we  as  rough  as  he,  if  he  give  occasion. 

Jul.  You  will  find  him  gainful,— but  be  sure  ye  curb  him. 
And  get  him,  if  ye  can  fairly,  to  his  lodging. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletcli.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

He  was  infiexil)le  to  any  mercy,  unsatiable  in  his  gainings, 
equally  snatching  at  small  and  great  things,  so  much  that 
he  went  shares  with  the  thieves.— (/sAer.  Annals,  an.  4068. 

Dear,  tell  me  where  thy  purchase  lies,  and  show, 
What  thy  advantage  is  above,  below  ; 
But  if  thy  gainings  do  surmount  expression, 
"NMiy  doth  the  foolish  world  scorn  that  profession. 
Whose  Joys  pass  speech? 

Donne.  To  Mr.  T.  on  his  taking  Orders. 

[A  sin]  so  absolutely  gainless  to  himself  iu  his  vilest 
capacity,  even  as  a  sensual  brute. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  514. 
Why  has  he  four  knees,  and  his  hinder  legs  bending  in- 
wards, as  also  a  protuberancy  under  his  breast  to  lean  on, 
but  that,  being  a  tall  creature,  he  might  with  ease  kneel 
down,  and  so  might  the  more  gainlu  be  loaden? 
]  H,  More,  An  Antidote  against  Atticism,  b.ii.  c.  10. 

!      Let  MaestriclU's  siege  enlarge  your  name  ; 

And  your  retreat  at  Charleroy  ; 
'.  Warriors  by  flying  may  gain  fame, 
I  And,  Parthlan-like,  their  foes  destroy. 

Waller.  To  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Luxurious  Csetar  shamefully  supine, 
1       Foregoes  his  gains,  and  for  a  kiss  or  smile 
Sells  the  dear  purchase  of  his  martial  toil. 

Huglies.  Lucan.  Pharaalia,  b.  T. 
872 


Besides  the  Lord  Saint-John,    and  Colonel  Essex,  th« 

names  of  the  rest  of  that  party  were  so  obscure,  that  neither 

the  one  side  seemed  to  be  gainers,  by  having  taken  or  kill'd 

them,  nor  the  other  side  to  be  losers  by  being  without  them. 

Clarendon.  Ciiil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 

To  grind  the  subject,  or  defraud  the  Prince. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as  the  I.abo- 

rionsiiess  of  the  work:  those  wretched  creatures  [miners] 

buried  in  earth  and  darkness,  were  never  the  richer  for  all 

the  ore  they  digged ;  no  more  is  the  insatiate  miser. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  own  estate,  after 
paying  the  expense  of  cultivation,  should  gain  both  the  rent 
of  the  landlord  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to 
denominate,  however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and  thus  con- 
founds rent  with  profit,  at  least  in  common  language. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Many  important  advantages  have  incidently  arisen  from 
the  agitation  of  the  question,  [Slave-tr.ade,]  and  the  cause  of 
humanity  has  upon  the  whole  been  a  considerable  gainer  by 
the  confiict.— Por/cM,  vol.i.  Ser.  17.  App. 

This  weakness  in  human  nature  gave  occasion  to  a  party 
of  men  to  make  such  gainful  markets  as  they  have  done  of 
our  credulity. — Goldsmith.  The  Bee,  No.  8. 

The  saving  of  so  very  small  a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining 
of  another,  which  could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects 
too  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deserve  the  serious 
attention  of  government. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

GAIN-COME.      Coming  again;  return. 

But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Other  gaincome,  in  sorow  can  oppresse, 
His  woful  hart,  in  care  and  heauiness. 

Cliaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseiie. 
Soon  ther  tresowre  up  they  drowe. 
And  ther  stedys  strong  ynowe. 

And  made  ther  schyppys  tome;  [teem] 
They  lefte  a  burges  feyre  and  wheme. 
All  thir  schyppys  for  to  yeme,  [take  caie  of] 


I  thii 


La  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  Riison,  vol.  iil. 
GAIN-GIVING.      A  giving  against ;  giving  way 
against ,-   misgiving. 

Hnvi.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  akinde  ot gaingiuing 
as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i 

G.AIN-S.AY,  I'.  ■^       'Gainut,   and   sai/,   contra, 
dicere. 
contra-diet,  to  deny,  to 
oppose,  to  object. 
If  he  It  geynsay,  I  wille  proue  It  on  him. 


GAIN-SAY,  f.  ^       'Ga 

Ga'i.nsayer.         >  and  di. 
Ga'insaving,  n.  J       To  . 


R.  Bru 


,154. 


Haf  alle  that  ge  i 
lill  gainsa. 


Mionten  ganiaying.— Id.  p.  Ib4. 


atrimonie, 
But  melius  est  nubere  quam  vri, 

Cliaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 
That  is,  ye  determine  sodenly  in  hard  thyngs  of  grauitie, 
as  if  ye  had  studied  for  it  a  thousand  yeres :  and  if  any 
aaunsav  you,  ye  take  him  as  a  mortal  enemy. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  14. 

They  after  a  few  dayes  tariaunce,  brought  in  a  great  masse 
of  grayne  out  of  the  country  of  the  Cadurks,  who  partly  were 
wyllyng  to  help  them  therwith,  and  partly  durst  not  gainsaye 
theyr  takinge  of  it,  bycause  they  were  not  able  to  make  their 
part  good  against  them.— Goldyng.  Ccesar,  fol.  261. 
The  fearfuU  chorl  durst  not  gainesy  nor  dooe, 
But  trembling  stood,  and  yielded  him  the  pray. 

-  Spenser.  Faeri,  Queene,  b.  Iii.  c.  8. 

If  St.  Paul  had  not  foreseenc  that  there  should  he  gaixe- 
saycr.1.  he  had  not  neede  to  haue  appointed  the  confutation 
of  gainsaying ;  was  there  ever  yet  preachers,  but  there  were 
gainsat/ers  that  spurned,  that  winst,  that  whimpered  against 
him,  that  blasphemed,  that  gainesayed  it. 

Latimer.   The  Third  Sermon  before  King  Edw. 

Sithence  which  time  God's  people  hath  alwaies  in  all  ages, 

without  any  gainsaying,  used  to  come  together  upon  the 

Sunday,  to  celebrate,  and  honour  the  Lord's  blessed  name, 

and  carefully  to  keep  that  day  in  holy  rest,  and  quietnesse. 

Homilies.  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 

The  gainsaying  or  resisting  mentioned  in  the  text,  may 
either  signify 'the  bare  acts  of  gainsaying  or  resisting,  or  the 
success  and  prevalence  of  the  said  acts  against  the  persons 
so  gainsaid  or  resisted.— Sou/A,  vol.  v.  Ser.  11. 

It  is  most  probable,  that  God  (to  prevent  controversies, 
occasions  of  doubt,  and  excuses  for  errour  about  so  grand  a 
matter)  would  not  have  failed  to  have  declared  it  so  plainly, 
as  might  serve  to  satisfie  any  reasonable  man,  and  to  con- 
vince anyftoward  gainsayer.— Barrow.  ThePape's  Svprem. 
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When  self-este«m,  or  others'  adulation, 

Would  cunningly  persuade  us  we  are  something 

Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind  ; 

The  Grave  gainsays  the  smooth-complexion'd  flatter)', 

And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

Blair.  TlieGrat'e. 
You  will  carefully  observe,  my  reverend  brethren,  that 
when  I  compare  the  etfect  and  fruit  of  study  with  the  ^ft 
and  operation  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  1  speak  of  that  operation 
only  which  produced  a  miraculous  information  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  first  preachers,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
controversy  with  ffainsat/ers. — Horsley.  Chartjc^  17S6. 

GAINST.      For  againat,  (qv.) 

They  marched  fajTely  forth  of  nought  ydred, 
Both  firmely  arm'd  for  every  hard  assay, 
With  constancy  and  care,  gainst  daunger  and  dismay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen-;,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

GAIN- STAND.      Gainst,  smd  stand. 
To  stand  against,  to  resist,  to  oppose,  to  with- 
stand. 

Durynge  wliich  Parliamet,  dissecio  fell  atwene  ye  Kyng 
and  Xiiomas,  Archebysshop  of  Canterbury,  for  dyuerse  actis 
&  ordynaucis  yt  the  Kyng  there  procured  to  passe  agatjn  the 
lyl)erties  of  holy  churche,  y  which  Thomas  gaunsiade  Sc 
denyed. — Fabgan,  vol.  i.  c.  237. 

This  wise  aduice  notwithstanding,  destiny  so  drilling  hin% 
ne  gainstood,  imputing  it  a  part  of  dishonour,  and  not  be- 
fitting  a  souldier,  {as  hee  alwaies  had  beene,)  to  leaue  the 
field  coward-like,  when  greatest  glory  was  to  be  wonne. 

Speed,  b.  viii.  c.  7.  s.  33.  Harold,  an.  1033. 
And  why?  because  none  was  found  so  faithful!  to  God, 
that  he  durst  enterprise  to  resist,  nor  gainstand  the  mani- 
fest impietie  of  their  princes. 

The  Apellation  of  John.  Knox,  p.  21. 


'  Gains!,  and  strive. 

ir  contend  against,  to  resist. 

len  he  doth  Hue, 


GAIN-STRIVE. 

Ho  strive,  struggle 
For  on  the  spoyle  of  w 
Whose  bodies  chastt 
lie  may  them  catcli,  i 
lie  with  his  shnm^  : 
And  afterwards  li; 


In  case  yet  all  the  Fates  gniustrir'  us  not. 
Neither  shall  v/e,  perchance,  die  unreveng' 
Now  have  I  liv'd,  O  Rome,  enough  for  me. 
Nicholas  Grimoald.  M.  T.  Cicero's  Death, 


!  Ellii 


GAIT.     )      Also  written  Gate.     Skinner  says, 

Ga'ited.  ) — Gale,  via,  (i.  o.   the  ivay  gone,)  a 

common  word  in  Lincolnshire  ;    q.d.   iter,  tran- 

sittis.     Dut.  Gat;    Ger.  Gasse,    from   the    A.  S. 

Gan,  to  go.      It  is  not  only  applied  to  the — 

Way  gone;  but  to  the  going,  the  motion  in 
fioing  ;  the  manner  of,  the  gestttre  in  going,  v.lic- 
thcr  running,  walking,  flying  or  swimming, — on 
earth,  in  air  or  water ;  also,  to  the  state  or  condi- 
tion for  motion  or  action. 


Peter  the  Apostel  parceyvede  hus  gate, 

And  as  he  wente  upon  the  water  wel  hym  knewe  an 

seyde 
Dominejube  me  venire  ad  ic. — Piers  Plouhman,  p.  352. 

Wherein  was  conteynyd  yi  he  shulde  beware  &  haue  hyr 
selfe  in  good  gaytf,  for  the  vnyte  &  peace  whiche  lately  wa 
stablyssiied  atwene  the  Kynge  and  Charlys  his  brother,  wa 
pryncypallye  to  dere  Sr  warre  vpo  hym,  and  to  brynge  hyn 
in  subieccyon. — Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1KB. 
For  well  I  weene,  thou  canst  not  but  envie 
My  wealth,  compar'd  to  thine  owne  misery. 
Thou  art  so  leane  and  meagre  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  thy  legs  vphnld  thy  feelile  ,iale. 

Speui.T    J/.  .'■■     //   ■•      r.  Tall 
With  as  unwearied  wings,  an^i  ki 
As  when  we  first  set  forth,  oi^  rv  ,  r 

The  Muse  from  Cambria  comis.  v.ir',  i.  ,1-  n.  'iii.,nrdan( 

sound.  Drayton.  F'Ky-'.ji'ji.n.  s.  11. 

My  verse  with  wings  of  skill  may  fly  a  loftv  gait. 

Id.  lb.  s.  1 


Dull  of  tongue,  and  dwarfish  I 

Wiat  maiestie  is  in  her  gate?  remember 
If  ere  thou  look'dst  on  majestis. 

Mess.  She  creepes  ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one. 

Id.  Antony  ^-  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  : 
She  had  a  mind  as  calmc  as  she  was  faire  ; 
Not  tost  or  troubled  with  light  lady-avre. 
But  kept  an  even  gaite ;  as  some  straight  tree 
Mov'd  by  the  wind,  so  comelv  moved  she. 

B.  Jonson.  Elegie  on  my  Mm: 

For  I  descrie 

From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
One  of  the  heav'nly  host,  and  by  his  gate 
None  of  the  meanest.        Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  si. 
VOL.  I, 


Part  huge  of  bulk 

Wallowing  unwieldie,  enormous  in  their  gate. 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Boy.  Marrie,  sir,  you  must  send  the  asse  upon  the  horse, 
for  he  is  verie  slow  gaited. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labonr  Lost,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  vp  thy  venome, 
And  iieauie-gated  toades  lye  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  trecherous  feete 
■\\liich  with  vsurping  steps  doe  trample  thee. 

Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  ill.  sc.  2. 

Gay  Bacchus  little  Cupid  stung 

By  reckoning  his  deceits  ; 
And  Cupid  mock'd  his  stammering  tongue 

With  all  his  staggering  gaits.        Parnelt.  Anacreontic. 

He  had  very  narrow  shoulders,  and  no  calf;  and  his  gait 
might  be  more  properly  called  hopping  than  walking. 

Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

GA'ITER,  n. 

Ga'iter,  v. 
gamashes  for  countrey  folks ;"  and  "  Guestre, 
having  startups  on."  Menage  derives  from  ga- 
mache ;  thus,  "  gamacha,  gamastra,  gastra,  guaistre, 
guestre."  His  editor  is  conscious  of  the  harshness 
of  this  etymology,  but  pretends  to  none  better. 
The  word  is  of  no  great  antiquity  in  English. 

GA'L.\XY.  Gr.  FitAK^mj  kvkXos,  lacteus  cir- 
culus,  from  yuXa,  ya\aKTos,  milk.  ,See  the  qno- 
tation  from  Derham. 

Lo  (qd.  he)  cast  up  thine  eye 

Se  yonder  lo,  the  gataxie. 

The  which  men  clepe  the  milky  way 

For  it  is  white.  Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  !i. 

His  spotless  soul  did  from  his  body  fly, 
And  hover  in  the  heav'nly  galaxy. 
Whence  he  looks  down,  and  lets  the  living  see, 
What  he  was  once  and  what  we  ought  to  be. 

Brome.  A  Funeral  Elegy  on  Mr.  Aubrey. 


\       The   Fr.  Guestres,  Cotgrave 
S  calls  "  startups,  high  shooes,  or 
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I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  win^. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  lo  sooth. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  Spring. 

Gray.  Ode  on  a  Distant  View  of  Eton  College. 

GALL,  t'.         -\         A.S.GeaUa;     Dut.    and 

Galt..  n.  I  Ger.  Golk  ,-   Sw.  Galla,  which 

Ga'li.f.ss.  j  Junius  thinks  are  not  far  re- 

G.Vllingness.  J  moved   from    the    Gr.    XoKv, 

bills.     Becan  (he  adds)  considers  galk  so  called 

as  il  gcale  or  geek,  on  account  of  its  7jcUow  colour 

The  A.  S.  Ge-celan,  acocndere,  to  kindle,  is  given 

by  Tooke  as  the  origin  of  the  English  yellow  .■  and 

it  is  not  improbable  that  the  A.  S.  Gealla,  the  gall, 

may  have  sprung  from  this  same  verb ;  being,  as 

Gower  expresses  it,  the  proper  seat  "  of  the  drie 

coler  with  his  heate."  See  also  the  quotation  from 

Pliny. 

And  the  English  verb  to  gall,  Fr.  Galler,— 
To  heat,  to  irritate,  to  exasperate,  to  chafe,  (o 
fret,  to  vex,  to  corrode,  eat  or  wear  into ;  to  harass. 
Gall,  the  noun,  (from  its  taste,)  met bitter- 
ness, angriness,  rancour,  malignity,  ill  will. 

And  who  that  is  ielous,  &  aye  in  a  drede 
Is  full  of  raelancolie  and  gallie  ire. 
His  wine's  nose  if  she  misse  trede 
He  woll  cutte  off,  yea  and  conspire 
His  death  who  that  woll  her  desire, 
Which  she  perceiuing  brasteth  his  gall 
And  anon  his  great  woodnesse  doth  fall. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Lone. 
The  drie  coler  with  his  heate. 
By  weie  of  kynde,  his  propre  sete 

Hath  in  thegalle,  where  he  dwellith.— Gower.  Con.  A.  h.\  ii. 
And  the  Gabriell  riding  asterne  the  Michael,  had  her  cable 
gauld  asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of  dtiuing  yce. 

Hucl:luyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  GG. 


Ps.  73. 


•  fast  i 


Pout 


scLosi,  b. 


The  Galaxy  being  well  known  to  be  the  fertile  place  of  i 
new  stars,  the  region  in  which  they  commonly  appear.  I  am  } 
much  inclined  to  he  of  opinion,  that  the  whiteness  there  is 
not  caused  by  the  bare  light  of  the  great  number  of  fixt  stars 
in  that  place,  as  hath  commonly  been  thought,  but  partly 
by  their  light,  and  partly  (if  not  chieflv,)  by  the  reflections 
of  their  Planets.— KcrAam.  Astro-Theology,  Prel.  Disc.         ; 

But  the  relation  and  connexion  between  the  I2lh  .and  , 
13th  verses  [Job,  xxvi.]  not  being  observed,  several  eminent 
commentators,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  were  inclined  to 
understand  the  crooked  serpent  as  signifying  the  great  con-  ; 
stellation  so  named,  situate  near  the  arctic  pole  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  enormous  trail  of  light  called  the  Galaxy,  or  via  lactea. 
Worburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  2. 

GALE,  V.  \      Probably  from  the  A.S.  GiiUan,  \ 

Gale,  n.  ^ giellan,  galan,  to  yell;  fremcre,  stri-  ' 
dere,  canere.      Applied  to —  j 

The  sound  of  a  singing,  howling  wind  ;  to  such 
wind  itself;  also,  to  winds  less  violent.  ' 

In  the  first  two  passages  from  Chaucer,  Gale,  v.  ' 
seems  (Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,)  to  be  used  metapho-  | 
ricallv  :  in  the  third,  it  is  used  literallv.  ; 


. C114. 


Within 
He  migl 
But  Do) 


ns  went  the  lusty  nightingale 
I  temple  shapen  hauthorn  wise, 
t  not  sleepe  in  all  the  nightci-tale 
line  labia  gan  he  cry  and  gale. 

Id.  The'Court  of  Lou 


Freend  Paliniire,  lo  how  ( 

fleete. 
This  gale  by  measure  bio 


ydes  themselues  conueys  the 


s  :  an  houre  of  rest,  to  take  is 
Virgin.  ..^neidos,  b.  v. 

We  sailed  on  Munday  and  Tewsday  til  noon  with  con- 
trary wind  in  sight  of  the  Island,  and  at  noone  we  had  a 
fresh  gale  in  the  poupe,  which  brought  vs  ouer  against  the 
cottages  of  the  Indiar.s.— HacW«y/.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p. 424. 
Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day  a  stifTer  gale  at  East  arose  : 
The  sea  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from  far, 
Like  heralds,  first  denounce  the  watery  war. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 
873 


The  Scot,  on  his  vnfurnisht  kingdome. 

Came  pouring  like  the  tydc  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brimfulnesse  of  his  force. 
Calling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assayes. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  se.  2 
The  necks  of  mortal  men  having  been  never  before  gaited 
with  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  nor  having  had  expe- 
rience of  that  most  misera'ole  and  detested  condition  of  liviu"- 
in  sUwty.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  I.  s.  12. 

Leisly  then  commanded  three  hundred  horse  to  advance 
into  the  riuer,  whom  the  musqueteers  from  behind  the  works 
50  galled,  as  they  were  enforced  to  retire. 

Baker.  C.'tarles  I.  an.  1010. 

But  of  all  those  things  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in 

every  living  creature,  the  gall  is  that  which  is  of  greatest 

eflicacie  in  operation  :  for  power  it  hath  naUirally  to  heat. 

bite,  draw,  discusse,  and  resolve. 

Holland.  Plinie.  b.  xxviii.  c.  5. 
The  nuts  called  galls  doe  ever  breake  out  all  at  once  In  a 
night,  and  namely  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the 
sunne  is  out  of  the  signe  Gemini.— /rf.  lb.  b.  xvi.  c.  7. 
And  where  the  goodly  herds  of  high-p.ilm'd  harts  did  gaze 
Upon  the  passer  by,  thereby  now  doth  only  graze 
I'he  galt'd'back  carrion  jade,  and  hurtful  sw  ine  do  spoil 
Once  to  the  silvan  powers  our  consecrated  soil. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  3.  7. 
Or  do  the  relic  ashes  of  his  grave 
Revive  and  rise  from  their  forsaken  cave  ? 
That  so  with  gall-wet  words  and  speeches  rude, 
Controul  the  manners  of  the  multitude. 

Bp.  Hall.  SaUres,  b.  ii.  Pro!. 
A  man  that  is  in  slavery  may  submit  to  the  will  of  his 
master,  because  he  cannot  help  It ;  and  that  it  Is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  fret  at  his  chains  and  fetters,  which  will  but  gait 
him  the  Taoi-e.—Stilling/lect,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 
Forbad  at  any  time  or  any  place, 
To  name  the  person,  or  describe  the  face. 
The  Stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall. 
And  Comedy  diverted  without  gall. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 
As  I  never  found  that  people  discontented  with  Their  own 
church-government  (the  gattingne-is  of  whose  yoke  is  the 
grand  scare-crow  that  frights  us  here),  so  could  I  never  ob- 
serve It  in  any  such  transcendent  excellency,  as  could  oblige 
me  to  bolt  heaven  against,  or  open  Newgate  for,  all  those, 
that  believe  they  may  be  saved  under  another. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Life. 

We  must  earnestly  pray  to  him  to  work  it  in  us,  to  send 

his  Holy  Spirit,  which  once  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 

a  meek  and  gutless  creature,  to  frame  our  hearts  to  the  same 

temper,  and  enable  us  rightly  to  perform  this  duty. 

Whole  Duly  of  Man.  Sunday  17,  6, 18, 
5  X 
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Some,  by  a  rare  privilege,  are  exempted  from  those  tyran- 
nous passions  that  so  frequently  disorder  the  lives  of  men  ; 
aiul  in  their  childliood  are  of  such  mild  and  gaullm  siiirits, 
so  rccepti'.e  of  virtuous  impressions,  that  at  the  sight  of 
th=ir  dispositions  and  carriage  we  may  have  a  conjecture  of 
the  felicity  of  the  innocent  state,  of  which  one  ray,  or  rather 
shadow,  is  so  amiable— Bn/es.  Ashursfs  Funeral  Sermon. 

He  had  at  divers  times  found  worms  in  the  gall-bladder 
in  persons  hehad  opened  at  Dnseldorp, 


GAL 


Derham.  Physico-Tlieolngy,  b.  v 
Jly  opinion  still  is,  that  a  large  demand _ 


;.  Note. 
,  -n-ith  a 
proipect  of  being  thereby  relieved'from  certain  galling  taxes, 
would  be  more  willingly  submitted  to  than  the  present  mode 
of  ductuating  and  irritating  taxation. 

Anecdotes  nf  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S3. 

'Tis  ever  thus 

With  noble  minds,  if  chance  they  slide  to  folly  : 
Remorse  stings  deeper,  and  relentless  conscience 
Pours  more  of  gall  into  the  bitter  cup 
Of  their  severe  repentance.  J\Iason.  Llfnda 


GALLA'NT,  u 

Ga'llant,  n. 
Ga'llant,  adj. 
Ga'llantly. 

Ga'llantness. 
Ga'llantrt. 
G.Vla. 
ders  Jui'cncs  [M: 


Fr.  Gdant .-  It.  Galante  , 
Sp.  Galante.  The  Sp  has 
also  GaJan,  It.  and  Sp.  Gala  , 
the  latter  of  which  h»s  ob- 
tained very  common  Ub.ine  in 
England.  G.  Dona-la^  (as 
Dr.  Jamicson  has  noted)  rcn- 
6?j1,  andix.  ie3.)Ga?ff«r/('!, 
possibly  (he  adds)  the  modern  Scotch  Callan  or 
callant.  Skinner  thinks  it  not  wholly  absurd  to 
take  the  etymon  of  this  word  from  the  nation  of 
the  Gauls,  'who,  both  now  and  from  all  times  past, 
affected  splendid  dress  (xpleiididum  veslitum)  be- 
yond other  nations.  Galant  and  palliard  have  the 
same  origin  ;  and  the  latter,  Ca3Sar  Scaliger  and 
Vossius  "derive — ab  ardore  ct  alacritate  Gallicce 
genti,  pree  aliis  omnibus  Europse,  insita.  The  G'r. 
ra\T]vos,  serenus,  is  resorted  to  by  other  etymolo- 
gists. —  The  A.  S.  Gijl,  splendet,  Ger.  Gall,  splen- 
dor, brightness  or  brilliancy,  (probably  from  the 
A.  S.  Ge-celan,  accendere,  to  kindle,)  may  supply 
the  true  origin.      Gallant,  adj.  is, — 

Splendid,  brilliant,  magniiioent  ;  and  (met. ) 
magnanimous,  or  noble-minded,  high-minded,  of 
Idfty  spirit,  high  courage  : — daring,  brave,  frank. 
Ga'llantrii  is  applied  to — 

The  generous  spirit,  which  protects  the  female 
sex  ;  the  courtesy  and  courtship,  which  is  shown 
or  offered  to  it ;  and  further,  to  such  courtship 
carried  to  excess. 

Thus  these  four  rode  night  and  day,  lyhe  youfr  lusty  ga 
lUles. — Berners.  Froissart.  Croiigele,  vol.  ii.  c.  105. 


my  vn 
•  Knii 

The  wayes  echwhere  are  galantly  paued  with  foure  square 
stone,  except  it  be  where  for  want  of  stone  they  use  to  lay 
bricke.— HffcA/uj/.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  liJ. 
Page.  Clown,  sir  I  he  is  transfovm'd. 
And  grown  a  gallant  of  the  last  edition  ; 
More  rich  than  gaudy  in  his  habit. 

Mussingcr.  City  Madam,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
That  brave  French  gallant,  when  the  fight  began. 

Whose  lease  of  lackies  ambled  by  his  side, 
Himself  a  lackey  now  most  basely  ran. 
Whilst  a  ragg'd  soldier  on  his  horse  doth  ride. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  lVars,h.\. 
These  sprightly  gallants  lov'd  a  lass, 

Call'd  Sirope  the  bright. 
In  the  whole  world  there  scarcely  was 

So  delicate  a  wight.— /d.  The  Muses' Flgsium,  Nymph.2. 
What  might  have  been,  if  (Roman-like  and  free) 
Iht^Q  gallant  spirits  had  nobler  ends  pursu'd. 
And  strain'd  to  points  of  glory  and  renown. 
For  good  of  the  republic,  and  their  own  ? 

Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  viii. 
Then  who  would  not  gladly 
Live  in  this  brave  town, 
Which  flourishes  gallantly 
AVith  high  renown  ! 

Bitson.  Ancient  Songs.  Shreicsbury  for  Me. 
Between  two  hills,  the  highest  Phoebus  sees. 
Gallantly  crown'd  with  large  skic-kissing  trees, 
Under  whose  shade  the  humble  vallyes  lay. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 
That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of  justice, 


Who  made  thee  a  bloudy  minister, 

When  gallant-springing  braue  Plantaganet, 

That  Princely  nouice  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ! 

Shakespeare.  Ricli.  III.  Act  i 
I  rather  hop'd  I  should  no  more 
Hear  from  you  o'  tli'  gallanting  score. 

Hiidibras,  pt.  : 


but 


I  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage  (rarely  found.) 
by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beholding  for  the  contentment 
of  his  life,  to  fraud  or  breach  of  promise. 

Hobbs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  15. 
When  Suffolk,  procurator  for  the  king, 

Is  shipp'd  for  France  t'  espouse  the  beauteous  bride. 
And  fitted  to  the  full  of  every  thing, 
f  oUow'd  with  England's  gallantry  and  pride. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 


They  cannot  demean  themselves  toward  God  as  iniserabl 
sinners,  who  fansie  themselves  as  admirable  worthies, 
gallants  in  veilue.—Barrotu,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

He  [Lesley]  told  them,  by  lying  there  all  was  sure  ; 
that  by  engaging  in  action  with  gallant  and  desperate  men 
all  mi-'ht  be  lost ;  yet  they  still  called  on  him  to  fall  on. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  i. 

The  foot  behaved  themselves  very  gallantly,  and  had  not 
only  the  better  of  the  other  foot,  but  bore  two  or  three 
charges  fiom  the  horse  with  notable  courage,  and  without 
being  broken  —Clanndon    Cnil  War,  vol.ii.  p. 474. 

\^  the  c  [tlK  fur  se\l  compose  half  the  world,  and  are  by 
t]i  nd  gallantry  of  our  nation  the  more 

]  Dple,  I  "shall  dedicate  a  considerable 

^1    I  lulations  to  their  service,  and  shall 

111,  I  h  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity, 

111  mil  I    iml  \iKl  V  huni—Speclatai,  No.  4. 

Our  aallants  now  to  town  repan 

AN  hat  endless  pleasures  wait  'em  theie; 

One  hilf  the  day  in  sleep  is  past, 

Thev  study  how  the  rest  to  waste 

Cambridge.  Learning,  A  Dialogue. 

As  to  Theodora,  they  who  had  been  her  gallnntswhen  she 
was  an  actress,  related  that  dfflmons,  or  nocturnal  spirits, 
had  often  driven  them  away  to  lie  with  her  themselves. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiaslii-al  History. 

Fair  laughs  the  Morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blow;. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes,— Grey.  The  Bard. 
As  man  to  man. 

As  friend  to  friend,  now,  Athelwold,  I  call  thee 

Straight  to  defend  thy  life  with  thy  good  sword. 

Nay,  answer  not ;  defend  it  gallantly.— Mason.  Elfrida. 

As  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  I  cannot  hut  re- 
joice in  the  personal  safety,  and  in  the  personal ,(ra/7oH/ri/  too, 
of  so  distinguished  a  branch  of  it  [the  Duke  of  York.] 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

My  lords,  it  seems  his  [Lord  Auckland's]  grave  and 
weighty  occupations  as  a  Public  Minister  at  foreign  Courts 
have  kept  him  retired  like  us  from  scenes  of  gayety  and  dis- 
sipation ;  and  he  is  destitute  of  all  that  ability  for  the  pre- 
sent discussion  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  much 
experience  in  the  arts  of  practical  gallantry. 

Horsley.  Speech  upon  the  Adultery  Bill. 

He  [Sir  Paul  Pindar]  brought  over  with  him  a  diamond 
valued  at  30,000i.  •,  the  king  wished  to  buy  it  on  credit ;  this 
the  sensible  merchant  declined ;  but  favoured  his  majesty 
with  the  loan  on  gala  days  :  his  unfortunate  son  became  the 
purchaser. — Pennant.  Loudon,  p.  613. 

GA'LLATURE.  Sp.Galladura;  from  j;«K«s, 
a  cock.     The  cock's  tread.  j 

Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gallahtre.  germ 
or  tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aquapendente  and  stricter  enquiery  1 
iuformeth  us,  doth  seem  of  lesser  doubt. 

Brown.  Fulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  28. 

Whether  it  be  not  more  rational  epicurisme  to  contrive 

whole  dishes  out  of  the  nobbes  and  spirited  particles  of  I 

plants,  than  from  the  nallalures  and  treddles  of  egges.  [ 

Id.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

G.VLLERY.  Fr.  Galerie ;  It.  Gallcria  ;  Dut. 
Galerie.  Nicot  and  others  {see  Menage)  suppose  it 
said,  quasi  ultcrie,  from  aller,  to  go.  Menage  himself 
from  the  Fr.  Galere,  a  galley ,-  a  cause  de  la  ressem-  j 
blance  qu'a  una  galerie.  Wachter, — that  both  aller  \ 
and  gallerie  are  from  the  Ger.  Wallen,  ire,  to  go. 
It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Ge-lccdan,  ducere,  to  i 
lead. 

Cotgrave  calls  Gallery, — "  a  long  rooni  to  walk  I 
in  ; "  it  is  a  name  also  given  to  certain  raised  por- 
tions of  a  church  or  theatre,  erected  along  the 
sides  or  end. 

But  loe  Pontes,  one  of  Priam's  sons, 

Escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Pyrrhus, 

Comes  fleeing  through  the  wepons  of  his  foes 

Searching  all  wounded  the  long  galleries; 

And  the  voyd  courtes. — Surrey.   Virgile.  ^nets,  b.  ii. 

I' 


Not  only  in  the  gallery  below,  but  above,  upon  the  scaf- 
folds, 1  tried,  and  found  that  a  whisper  would  be  carried  over 
one's  liead  round  the  top  of  the  arch,  notwithstanding  there 
is  a  large  opening  in  the  middle  of  it  unto  the  upper  part  of 
the  Aome.—Derkam.  Physico-Theotogy,  b,  iv.  o.  3 
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The  galleries  would  certainly  lose  much  of  their  venera- 
:ion  for  the  theatrical  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  if  they  were 
:o  see  them  behind  the  scenes,  unbedizened. 

r.  Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  23. 


Galeon.  In  Low  Lat.  Galea  ;  and  also  galionium 
and  galiaissa,  a  larger  sort  of  yallies,  (Spelman.) 
Some  (says  Vossius,  de  Vitiis,  lib.  i.  c.  1.)  think 
that  galea  (a  galley)  is  from  the  Lat.  Galea,  q.  d. 
navis  galeata.  After  quoting  the  two  first  lines  of 
Ovid's  Tristia,  (i.  9.)  he  adds,  "In  puppi  erat  Mi- 
nerva; in  prora  autem  cassis ;  unde  ei  Galea,  vel 
Cassidis  nomen."  And  Joseph  Scaliger,  quoting 
the  same  lines,  observes,  that  it  was  usual  to  give 
names  to  ships,  ktto  rov  vapaavi-i-ov,  from  an  ensign 
displayed,  or  rather  painted  upon  them.  See  also 
Menage,  in  Galere. 

The  City  barge  used  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  was 
called  a  galley-foist,  (Whalley,)  and  so  were  other 
vessels  of  a  similar  description,  or  used  for  similar 
purposes,  (i.  e.)  for  galas,  as  some  have  imagined. 
See  FoisT. 

Herfor  KjTig  Richard  wi'athes  him  &  sais 

Dight  vs  thider  ward  our  busses  &  galais, 

Me  sister  I  wille  out  wyn  or  I  ferre'r  go. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  149. 

He  taiegaleis  twenty. 

&•  busses  that  were  gode  ohundreth  of  the  most, 
To  fare  open  the  flode,  to  waite  well  by  that  coste. 

Id.  p.  164. 
That  sodenliche  in  a  great  galeie 
Fro  Rome  londe  thei  went  their  weie, 
And  londed  vpon  that  other  side. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

The  Tirians  durst  not  aduenture  the  sea  fyght  although 
they  had  a  great  nau\e,  but  set  all  their  pa/cw  in  a  front  be- 
fore the  walles  of  their  ciiK.—Brende.  Quint.  Curt.  fol.  58. 

AVe  now  haue  had  experience  of  a  gallij-fight :  wherein  I 
can  assure  you,  that  onely  these  of  her  maiestiea  ships  will 
make  no  accompt  of  20  gallics,  if  they  may  be  alone,  and 
not  busied  to  guard  others. 

Ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  122. 

As  before  I  haue  said,  the  choice  being  made  for  the  place 
to  build  the  gally-frigat,  ashore  it  was  brought. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  709. 

The  peasant,  and  the  post,  that  semes  at  all  assayes  ; 
The  ship-boy,  and  the  gallii-slave,  have  time  to  take  their 
ease.  'Surrey.  The  Faithful  Louer. 

A  gaily-slave  I  seeme 

iinto  my  selfe  to  bee  t 
The  maister  that  doth  guide  the  ship 

hath  neare  an  eie  to  see. 

Turberiile.  All  Things  haue  Release,  ^c. 

And  while  they  were  proceeding  on  in  this  maner.  one  of 
theirgreat  ^a//ias5£swas  so  furiously  battered  with  shot,  that 
the  whole  nauy  was  faine  to  come  vp  rounder  together  for 
the  safegard  thereof — Haekluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  597. 

The  second  of  April,  l.'^82,  I  departed  with  the  Edward 
Bonauenture  from  Blackwall,  and  the  19th  of  the  same 
arriued  in  Nettle  rode  at  Hampton,  where  I  found  riding  the 
gallion  Leicester. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  757. 

Finding  the  same  deep  enough  to  harbour  therein  gallics 
and  galliots  in  good  number,  proceeding  further,  he  found  a 
very  open  place.— Jrf.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

And  for  those  boats,  longic  nares,  or  gillies,  Pliny  saith, 
that  -Egesias  ascribeth  the  device  to  Paralus  :  and  Philo- 
stepbanus  to  Jason  ;  Ctesias  to  Samyras;  and  Saphanus  to 
Semiramis  :  Archimachus  to  Mgeon. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  3. 

Out  of  my  doores,  you  sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  hegot  on 
an  ill  May  day,  or  when  the  galhj-foist  is  aflcate  to  AVestmin- 
ster.- B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

They  -within  Hunflew  perceiuing  this,  made  out  their 
great  galliasse  with  50  marriners  and  souldiers,  who  coming 
vpon  the  galliasse  of  Newhauen,  put  her  in  great  danger  of 
taking.— S(oK'.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1563. 

One  of  these  was  a  great  gallion,  the  vice-admiral  of  Gal 
lica  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de  Castro,  which  had  52 
brass  pieces  of  ordnance.— £oier.  Charles  I.  an.  1639. 

These  galley-houses  are  50  or  60  paces  from  the  river  side; 
and  when  they  bring  the  galleys  into  them,  there  is  astron;^ 
rope  brought  round  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  both  ends 
stretched  along,  one  on  each  side. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  16SS. 

The  forts  here  could  not  secure  the  Spanish  galleons  from 

Admiral  Blake,  tho'  they  hall'd  in  close  under  the  main  fort. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1699, 


With  four  full  banks  of  oars  advancing  high, 

On  either  wing  the  larger  vessels  ply, 

While  in  the  centre  sale  the  lesser  gallinis  lie. 

itoice.  Lncan.  PharsaHa,  b.  iii. 

Thus  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  the  oar, 

Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  the  shote  ; 

But  would  not  work  at  all  If  not  constiain'd  before. 

Dryden.  Tlitj  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

The  Dromones,  or  light  gallics  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
'ere  content  with  two  tiers  of  oars  ;  each  tier  was  composed 
f  U\ e  and  twenty  benches  ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on 
acii  bench,  who  plyed  their  oars  on  either  side  of  the  vessel. 
Gibbon.  The  Roman  Empire,  c.  53. 

Lilierty  blush'd,  and  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Beheld  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread  ; 
Blush'd,  that  etfects  like  these  she  should  produce. 
Worse  than  the  deeds  oi galley-slaves  broke  loose. 

Cou-per.  Table  Talk. 

But  the  molestation,  which  her  galleons  may  suffer  from 

ur  station  in  Pensacola  gives  us  advantages,  for  which  we 

rere  not  allowed  to  credit  the  nation  for  the  Havannah  itself. 

Burke.  Observations  on  a  late  Stale  of  the  Nation. 

Vv"o  received  a  farther  corroboration  of  the  facts,  from  the 
=nUcmen  of  the  Eng:lish  factory  (at  Canton)  who  told  us 
liat  a  person  had  arrived  there  in  a  Xiussian  galliot,  who 
aid  he  came  from  Kamtschatka. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 


RD,  «.  ^  Fr.  Gaillard;  It.  G 
adj.  \(jliardo;  Sp.  Gallardo.  (S 
SE.        J  Gallant.)     Besoldus(s 


GA'LLIARD, 

G.\'lLIARD| 

Ga'lliardise 
Gcil,  in  \\'achtcr)  refers  the  Fr.  GaiUurd  to 
alliance  with  the  Ger.  GeU ;  Dut.  Ghcijl ;  A.S. 
Gol,  libidiiiosus,  luxuriosus ;  and  this  is  adopted 
hy  Dr.  Jamieson.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  Brisk,  gay. 
Cotgrave  strongly  expresses  the  usage  : 

"  Lusty,  lively  ;  froliek,  buxom,  cheerful,  blithe, 
jocund,  pleasant,  gamesome  ;  brave,  gallant ;  va- 
liant ;  also  rash,  or  somewhat  indiscreet,  by  too 
much  jollity." 

Galliard  is  also  the  name  of  a  dance.  Sir 
J.  Davies  calls  it  "  a  gallant  dance." 

In  all  the  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  tavernc, 
That  he  ne  visited  witli  his  solas, 
Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was. 

C/iaiirer.  The  Milkres  Tale,  v.  5336. 

And  what  enormitie  ahoulde  hit  nowe  be  thought  a  thing 
to  laugh  at  to  se  a  iuge  or  sergeat  at  the  lawe  in  a  short 
coote  garded  and  pounced  after  the  galyardc  faction,  [i.  e. 
fasnion  oigaliards.]—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

But  let  them  be  such  as  they  were  !  by  chance. 
Our  banquet  done,  we  had  our  music  by, 
And  then,  you  know,  the  youth  must  needs  go  dance. 
First,  galUards.— Nicholas  Breton,  in  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

In  answer  of  which  claime  the  Prince  our  master 
Sayes,  that  you  sauor  too  much  of  your  youth. 
And  bids  you  be  aduis'd  :  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  wonne. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  tripla's,  and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement 
with  the  changes  of  motions  ;  as  when  galliard  time,  and 
measure  time  are  in  the  medly  of  one  dance. 

Bacon.  KaturalL  Historie,  §  113. 

I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and 
galliardize  of  company  ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a 
whole  Comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and 
laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof. 

Brown.  Religio-Medici. 

Your  May-pole  deck  with  fiow'ry  coronal ; 

Sprinkle  the  flow'ry  coronal  with  wine  ; 
And  in  the  nimble-footed  galliard,  all, 

Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  lively,  join. 

Thompson.  An  Hymn  to  May. 

GA'LLICISM.     Lat.  Galliciis,  French.      Gal. 


It  is  a  mere  Gallicism,  but  perhaps  may  be  excused  ;  for 
I  know  r.ot  that  our  language  affords  any  precise  equivalent 
to  it.— Afa'one.  Life  of  Dryden,  Note. 

GALLIGA'SKINS.  Galligaskins,  or  wide 
hose  or  slops,  q.  d.  caligae  Gallo-vasconicce,  so 
called  because  the  Vascoties  (i.e.  Gascons)  used 
them. 

Jul.  This  is  the  Devil-thief,  and  if  he  takes  me. 
Woe  be  to  my  gallyga.^kms. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 


GAL 

My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 

The  n  inter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts. 

By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  '.) 

An  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 

Wide,  discontinuous. — T.  Philips.  The  Splendid  Shilling. 

GALLIMA'TIA.  Fr.  "  Galimatias  ,■  jargon 
de  Gal,  gibberish,  fustian  language,  pedlers" 
French,"  (Cotgrave.) 

She  became  by  this  desire  quite  ridiculous,  and  ran  into 
absurdities  and  agalliinalias  scarce  credible. 

Fielding.  Amelia,  b.  vii.  c.  4. 

And  now  Tacitus,  so  long  famed  for  his  political  sagacity, 
will  be  made  to  pronounce  this  gallimatias  from  his  oracular 
tripod,  "  The  Jews  were  not  convicted  so  properly  for  the 
crime  of  setting  fire  to  Rome,  as  for  the  crime  of  being 
hated  by  all  mankind." 

Warbmton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  Pref. 

GALLIMAU'FRY.  Fr.  Galimafree.  Menage 
says,  that  galimatias  and  galimafree  are  cousins 
german  ;  but  knows  nothing  of  their  origin.  He 
calls  it,  "  A  hash  of  various  sorts  of  viands."  Cock- 
eram, — "A  confused  heap  of  things  together." 
Pistol  applies  the  word  to  Ford's  wife. 

Whiles  a  comedy  of  Plautus  is  playing,  and  the  vile  bond- 
men scothng  and  trifling  among  themselves,  if  you  should 
suddenly  come  upon  the  stage  in  a  philosopher's  apparel, 
and  rehearse  out  of  Octavia  the  place  wherein  Seneca  dis. 
putetli  with  Nero,  had  it  not  been  better  for  you  to  have 
played  the  dumb  person,  than  by  rehearsing  that,  which 
served  neither  for  the  time  nor  place,  to  have  made  such  a 
tragical  comedy  or  gallimalfry  !—Morc.   Utopia,  b.  i. 

Tiicy  liaue  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  galley- 
maiifrey  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Pont.  One  of  them  there,  the  lower,  is  a  good,  foolish, 
knavish,  sociable  gallimaufry  of  a  man,  and  has  much 
caught  my  lord  with  singing.  ' 

Massinger.  Tlie  Fatal  Dowry,  Actii.  sc.  2. 


GALLINA'CEOUS.     Lat.  Gallinu,  a  hen. 

Spallanzani  has  remarked  a  circumstantial  resemblance 
between  the  stomachs  of  gallinaceous  fowls  and  the  struc- 
ture of  coni-mills.—Pa!cy.  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 

GA'LLIPOT.  >      Perhaps  a  clai/.pot  and  clai/- 
Ga'llitile.       ^  tile.      Skinner  derives  gallipot 
from  the  Dut.  Glet/c,  (also  wiiiron  Idn/e,  in  Eng. 
Cla;/.) — a  shining  or  glittiiiu^  ,11.1    \\',rth,  and 
ppl.     It  has  been  suppos' <'    ^  •  >  orrup- 

tion  of  gain,   and   that  1 1 ;  -^  a  fine 

painted  pot.  It  is  evident  I'lut  ..  ./:././  was  a  com- 
position, into  the  nature  of  whiih  Bacon  deemed 
it  necessary  further  to  inquire.  But  this  is  not 
any  objection  to  the  etymology  suggested  above. 

Who  ever  lives  to  see  me  dead. 

Gentlemen,  shall  find  me  all  mummie,  good  to  fill  gallipots. 
Bennm.  S;  Fletch.  Passionate  Madman,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Then  distill  it, 

And  keep  it  in  your  galley-pot  well  glidder'd. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Dicelle  is  an  Asse,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 


Inquire  of  the  substance  of  galletyle. — Id.  lb. 


He  is  usually  drawn  at  the  top  of  his  own  bills,  sitting  in 
his  arm  chair,  holding  a  little  bottle  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  surrounded  with  rotten  teeth,  nippers,  pills, 
pacquets,  and  gally-pots. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World.  Let.  67. 

The  other  side  is  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  is 
just  big  enough  to  contain  a  bed,  and  neatly  lined  vithgally- 
tiles. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

GA'LLOGLASS.  Spenser  speaks  of  them  as 
foot  soldiers;    Camden,   {Annals  of  Ireland,)  as 


Iren.  No  not  as  it  is  vsed  in  wane,  for  it  is  worne  then 
likev.-ise  of  footmen  under  their  sliirts  of  mayle,  the  which 
footmen  they  call  gollo-glasses,  the  which  name  doth  dis- 
cover them  to  be  auncient  English  :  for  Gall-ogla  signifies 
an  English  servitour  or  yeoman. 

Spenser.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 


GAL 

The  mercilesse  Macdonwald 

(Worthie  to  be  a  rebell,  for  to  that 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 

Doe  swarm  vpon  him)  from  the  Western  Isles 

Of  kernes  and  gallowgrosses  is  supply'd. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Acti.  sc.  2. 


GA'LLON.  Of  unknown  etymology.  The 
Mid.  Lat.  Gala  is  in  Du  Cange  and  Spelman; 
Lacombe  has  the  word  galon  in  his  Supplement, 
and  calls  it  an  English  measure  containing  deu.v 
pots. 

A  measure  of  four  quarts  or  eight  pints. 

,  p.  98. 


And  he  sendith  tweyne  of  hise  disciplis  and  seieth  to  hem 
o  ye  into  the  citee  and  a  man  beryu'ie  a  galoun  of  watir 
chal  meete  you,  sue  ye  Mm.— Wictif  Mark,  c.  11, 

N'ot  I  nat  why,  that  me  were  lever  to  stepe. 
Than  the  best  gai.'on  wine  that  is  in  chepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V.  16,973 


And  when  he  had  called  many  of  his  nobles  and  captains 

to  that  feast,  he  that  drank  most,  was  one  Promachus,  who 

drank  otf  fewer  gallons  and  one  pottle,  and  having  received 

his  talent  for  his  prize,  lived  three  davs  after,  and  then  died. 

Vsher.  Annals,  an.  36(9. 

By  the  sea,  on  tlie  soutli  side  of  that  high  hill,  there's 
fresh  water  comes  out  of  the  rocks,  but  so  slowly,  that  it 
yields  not  above  40  gallons  in  24  hours. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1662. 

I  ordered  the  still  to  be  kept  at  work,  from  six  o'clock  io 

the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  during  which  time 

we  procured  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  gallons  of  fresh  water. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.ii.  c.  3 

GALLO'ON.  Fr.  Galon,  galonna;— to  edge 
or  lace  ivith  galloon.  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be 
Gallic  lace,  or  from  the  It.  and  Sp.  Gala,  vestis 
m'tida,  ornata  et  speciosa. 

UTiom  kirtle  red  will  much  amaze. 
■\\'hilst  clown  his  man  on  signes  does  gaze. 
In  livry  short,  galloone  on  cape. 
With  cloak-bag  mounting  high  as  nape. 


^ames,  oh 
a  coach- 


rie  have  him  cut  to  the  kell,  then  do«Ti  the 
for  a  whip  to  make  him  galloone-laces,  I'le  ha 
whip.— ficf/Kw.  4-  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

In  a  word,  lace  and  ribbons,  silver  and  gold  galloons,  with 
the  like  glittering  gew-gaws,  are  so  many  lures  to  women  of 
weak  minds  or  low  educations. — Spectator,  No.  15. 

GA'LLOP,  f.  "»         Fr.  Galoper :     It.  Galop. 

Ga'lloper.         Vpare.    Probably  no  other  than 

Ga'lloping.  J  the  ge-hleapan,  ge-hlopen,  sa- 
lire,  saltare,  to  leap  or  jump. 

To  move  hy  leaps  ;  to  move,  to  run,  fast,  ivith 
speed,  with  swiftness. 

Styll  he  goloped  forth  right,  fyll  he  came  into  Arthoyes, 
and  ther  he  was  in  suritie  :  and  so  then  he  rode  into  France 
to  Kyng  Philip,  and  shewed  him  all  his  aduenture. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycte,  vol.  i.  c.  140. 


In  armour  iointly  ryde,  hie  shoutes  vprise  and  clustring 

They  gatlvp,  and  vnder  their  trampling  feete  the  ground 
with  breaking  quakes. 

Phaer.   Virgitl.  ..^neidos,  b.  viii. 

I  double  not  but  where  you  now  stande  still  inusyng  you 
woulde  runne  (uith  a.  galloppe.  and  where  you  runne  on  your 
fete,  you  woulde,  if  you  had  wynges,  flie  as  faste,  as  euer 
did  hawke  to  hys  praie. — Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  3. 

When  the  time  came  of  her  out  riding  none  saw  her,  hut 
her  husbande  and  such  as  were  present  with  him,  and  she 
and  her  gentlewomen  to  wayte  vpon  her  galoped  through 
the  ton-ne,  where  the  people  might  here  the  treading  of  their 
horsse,  but  they  saw  her  not. 

Grafton.  Edward  the  Confessor,  an.  1043. 

Know,  Pegasus  has  got  a  bridle, 
A  bit  and  curb  of  crusted  water. 
Or  if  I  call't  plain  ice,  no  matter. 
With  which  he  now  is  so  commanded. 
His  days  nf  gnlhiping  are  ended. 
Unlesse  I  with  the  spur  do  prick  him. 

Colton.  Upon  the  Great  Frost, 


GAL 

I  did  hearo 

The  gaUopping  of  horse.     Who  was't  came  by  ? 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  countrey  may  be  able,  from 
the  transient  view,  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  and 
may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  moun- 
tain, there  a  plain,  here  a  morass,  and  there  a  river ;  wood- 
land in  one  part,  and  savanas  in  another.  Such  superficial 
Ideas  and  observations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  gaUopping 
over  it.— Loclie.  On  llie  Conduct  of  llie  Understanding,  §  24. 

En^ag'd  his  [Publicola's]  legions  in  fierce  bustles, 
With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  muscles, 
And  led  his  troops  with  furious  ^a/Zo/jj, 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops. 

Hudihras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

If  I  have  company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering  mag- 
pies ;  if  abroad  I  am  a  gagling  goose ;  when  I  return,  you 
are  a  line  galloper;  women,  like  cats,  should  keep  the 
house. — Guardian,  No.  132. 

Master  Blilil  now,  with  his  blood  running  from  his  nose, 
and  the  tears  galloping  after  from  his  eyes,  appeared  before 
his  uncle  and  the  tremendous  Thwackum. 

Fielding.  History  of  a  Foundling,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


GAM 


GAM 


G.VLLOW,  Warburton  says,  is  a  West 
Country  word,  and  Mr.  Grose  has  "  Galliment,  a 
great  fright.  And  Gallied,  friglitened.  Exm." 
It  is  the  A.  8.  A-yehc-av,  to  astony,  abash,  greatly 
afiVight.     And  see  Galli/,  in  Junius. 

The  wrathfull  skies 

Gnllow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  darke 
And  make  them  kepe  their  caues. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

G A'LLOWA Y.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  this  word 
may  be  the  Sw.  and  Ger.  Wallach,  which  Wachter 
refers  to  gall,  sterilis,  castratus,  and  Ihre  to  the 
Wallachiaii.1.  But  see  the  quotation  from  13e- 
renger. 

And  on  his  match  as  much  the  western  horseman  lays 
As  the  rank  riding  Scots  upon  their  ^a//0H'a//5. 

Dratjton.  Polg-Olbion.  s.  3. 

Tradition  reports  that  this  kind  [galloways]  of  horses  are 
sprung  from  some  Spanish  stallions,  which  swam  on  shore 
from  some  of  the  ships  of  the  famous  Spanish  armada,  which 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  coupling  with  the  mares  of 
tlie  country,  peopled  the  kingdom  with  their  posterity. 
They  were  much  esteemed,  and  of  a  middling  size,  strong, 
active,  nervous,  and  hardy,  and  were  called  Galloways, 
from  being  first  known  in  the  countrey  which  bears  that 
n3.Tae.—Bercnger.  On  Horsemanship,  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

GA'LLOWS.  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Galga ;  Dut. 
Gatyhe,  which  latter,  Vossius  thinks,  approaches 
very  near  to  the  Lat.  Gabalus,  a  cross.  Gallows 
is  anciently  written  Galwe,  and,  probably,  from 
the  A.  S.  A-gelw-an,  to  affright ;  tjeing  raised  in 
public  \iew  to  inspire  terror. 

It  is  generally  formed  like  the  Greek  n.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  one  deserving  the  gallows  ,- 
deserving  to  be  hanged. 


First  was  he  drawen  for  his  felonie, 

And  as  a  thefe  than  slawen,  on  galwcs  ban-^ed  hie. 

/,/.  p.2ir. 

But  to  beware  no  grace  yet  he  hadde. 
Til  fortune  on  the  galwes  made  him  gape. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,v.  14,CS8. 
He  that  setteth  a  foole  in  hye  dignite,  that  is  eucn  as  yf  a 
nan  ayd  caste  a  precyous  stone  upon  the  galous. 

Bible,  1561.  Prouerbes,  c.2C. 
The  more  bu.xum  wyll  he  bee, 
That  he  were  borowyd  fro  the  galvw  tree, 
I  hope  be  hevyn  kyng. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome.  RiUon,  vol.  iii. 
Had  y  not  hyght  to  holde  counsayle, 
Thou  sliouldest  be  honged,  wythowt  fayle 

Upon  a. galowc-Uee.—Tne  Erie  of  Tuutuus.  lb.  vol.  i. 
Then  went  he  to  the  market-place. 

As  fast  as  he  coulde  hye, 
A  payre  of  new  gutlous  there  did  he  vp  set, 
Besyde  the  pyllory. 

Adam  Bel.  lb.  Ancient  Popular  Poetry. 
A  lytle  boy  stod  them  amonge 

And  asked  what  meaned  i\\&{.  gallow-lrc ; 
They  sayde,  to  hang  a  good  veoman. 
Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle.  Id.  lb. 


z  than  either  the  mason, 


Fox.  Martyrs,  f.  1335.  A  Cat  hanged  i 


Clo.  What  is  he  that  builds 
the  shipwnijht,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

Other.  The  gallowes-maker ;  for  that  frame  out-Uues  a 
thousand  tf:m.nli.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

At  length  him  nayled  on  a  gallow-tree 

And  slew  the  iust  by  most  uniust  decree. 

Spenser,  Hymne  3.  Of  Heavenly  Love. 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1, 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent 

And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant. 

Drgdcn.  Absalom  Sf  Achilophel. 

What  lionour  a  man  wins,  or  saves,  by  that  which  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  being  hanged,  is  hard  to  be  under- 
stood i  but  he  that  mistakes  the  cart  for  a  triumphal  chariot, 
or  the  gallow-tree  for  a  triumphal  arch,  may  apply  himself 
to  tiie  obtaining  such  victories  as  these.— So«(A,  vol.  x.  Ser. «. 


GALO'CHE.  )  Skinner  says,  Galloshoes,  cre- 
Ga'llosiioes,  Jpidajlignefe,  wooden  shoes,  from 
the  Fr.  Galloches,galoches :  Sp.  Galocha/lt.  Galozza, 
calceus  altior  rusticiis.  Gallicee,  a  kind  of  shoes, 
a  word  noticed  by  Aulus  Gellius,  as  introduced 
not  long  before  the  age  of  Cicero,  who  uses  it 
Phil.  ii.  30;  and  hence  the  Fr.  and  It.  are  by 
Menage  derived.      See  also  Spelman,  in  v. 

Cotgrave, — "  A  woodden  shooe,  or  patten,  made 
all  of  a  piece,  without  any  latehet,  or  tye  of  leather, 
and  worn  by  the  poor  clown  in  winter." 

And  sprakliche  he  lokede 

As  is  the  kynd  of  a  knyght.  that  cometh  to  be  doubed 
To  geten  bus  gilte  spores  and  goloches  ytoped. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  339. 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche. 

Chaucer.   The  Sguieres  Tale,  v.  10,869. 
Nay,  all  things  yet  remain  so  crusty, 
That  were  I  now  but  half  so  lusty 
As  when  we  kiss'd  four  months  agone, 
And  had  but  Dutch  galloshoes  on, 

At  one  run  I  would  slide  to  Lon . 

Collon.   Upon  the  Great  Frost. 

GA'LVERLY,  q.  Gc-liverly ;  equivalent  to  de- 
I'werly,  (qv.)  cleverly,  actively. 

If  you  happen  upon  a  light  gennet  that 's  young  and  trotteth 
galverly,  of  good  making,  colour,  and  f-ist  going,  if  you  buy 
him  for  me  for  reasonable  money  and  send  him  over,  your 
money  shall  be  repaid. 

Wriotheslcy.  To  Sir.  T.  Wijatt.  Oct.  1537. 

GA'MBAULD.  ^        Fr.  Gainbader,   gamUller; 

GAME,\t)'DiNG.       I   It.  SgambiHarc,  which  Me- 

G.AMD.VD0ES.        >nage    derives  from   the    It. 

Ga'mbol,  v.  I    Gamha ,-    Fr.  Jamhe ,-    Low 

G.a'mbol,  «.  )  Lat.  Ca!iq)a,  a  leg,  and  this 
from  the  Gr.  Ka/iinj,  a  joint. 

Est  tibi  GambcB  capri,  is  rendered  by  Fuller, 
Gamb'd  like  a  goat,  (Cornwall.) 

"  Fr.  Gambiller, — to  wag  the  legs  in  sitting,  as 
children  use  to  do.  Gnmbader, — to  turn  heels 
over  head,  make  many  gambols,  fetch  many  frisks, 
show  tumbling  tricks,"  (Cotgrave.)  So,  in  English, 
to  gambol,  is — 

To  fetch  many  frisks  or  frolics ;  to  skip,  to 
caper,  to  play  wantonly  with  the  legs,  to  run 
about,  jump  about,  playfully  and  nimbly ;  to  jump 
or  start  aside. 

Qtiid  est  quod  sic  gestis .'  What  is  the  matter  that  you 
leape  and  skyppe  so  ?  for  that  you  fet  such  gambauldes. 

Udal.  The  Flowers  of  Laline  Speaking,  fol.  "3. 


One  of  them  as  eoone  as  hee  sawe  the  boate,  beganne  to 
leape  forward  and  backeward  with  so  great  nimblenesse, 
tliat  doubtless  he  seemd  to  all  of  vs  a  man  of  great  agilitie, 
and  we  took  no  smalt  pleasure  while  we  beheld  them  fetch- 
ing these  ^am6o/j. — Hacklayt.  Voyages,  \o\.  in. -p.  ^\2. 
Some  to  disport  them  selfs  their  sondry  maistries  tried  on 
I  grasse, 

And  some  their  gamboldes  plaid,  and  some  on  sand  their 
wrastling  was.  Phacr.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  vi. 

I      I  know  not  whether  he  [James  I.]  or  his  son  first  brought 
I  up  the  use  of  gambadoes,  much  worne  in  the  west,  whereby, 
while  one  rides  on   horseback,  his  leggs  are  in  a  coach, 
,  clean  and  warme,  in  those  dirty  countries. 
I  Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

I  Tila.  Be  kinde  and  curteous  to  this  gentleman, 

I       Hop  in  his  walkes,  and  gamhnle  in  his  eies  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dew-berries, 
i       With  purple  grapes. 
I  Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


It  is  not  madnesse 

That  I  haue  vttered ;  bring  me  to  the  test 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword ;  which  madnesse 
Would  jamtoW  Uom.—Shakespeai  e.  Hamlet,  Act  Iii.  i' 

Bears,  tvgers,  ounces,  pards, 

Gambold  before  them.— Milto}i.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

And  neither  good  cheare, 

Mirth,  fooling,  nor  wit, 

Nor  any  least  fit 

OC  gambol,  or  sport 

Will  come  at  the  court.— B. , 


m.  To  Mr.  John  Surges. 
as  then  [in  their  Satur- 


r  Chhstmai 


All  kind  of  freedom  in  speech 
nalia]  allowed  to  slaves,  even  against  the 
■we  are  not  without  some  imitation  of  it  i 
gambols. — Dryden.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

Damoetas  deftly  on  his  lute  could  play, 

And  Daphnis  sweetly  pip'd,  and  caroU'd  to  his  lay: 

Their  heifers  gambol' d  on  the  grass-green  fields; 

In  singing  neither  conquers,  neither  yields. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl  6. 

Yet  fairy  elves  (so  ancient  customs  will) 
The  green-gown'd  fairy  elves,  by  starry  sheen, 

May  gambol  or  in  valley  or  on  hill, 
And  leave  their  footsteps  on  the  circled  green. 

Thompson.  An  Hymn  to  May. 

I  was  in  a  manner  stupified  by  the  desperate  boldness  of 
a  few  obscure  young  men,  who  having  obtained,  by  ways 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  a  power  of  which  they 
saw  neither  the  purposes  nor  the  limits,  tossed  about,  sub- 
verted, and  tore  to  pieces,  as  if  it  were  in  the  gambols  of  a 
boyish  unluckiness  and  malice,  the  most  established  rights, 
and  the  most  ancient  and  most  revered  institutions,  of  ages 
and  nations.— £«r/.-e.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

GA'iMBONE.     i.  c.  Gammon,  (qv.) 
And  then  came  haltynge  Jone 
And  brought  a  gambone 
Of  bakon  that  was  Teastye.—Skelton.  Elinor  Rumming. 

GA'MBREL,  v.  \      From    It.  Gamba,   a   leg. 
Ga'mbrel,  n.        )  See  Gamba ild. 
To  bind  up  the  legs ;  to  tie  or  bind  by  the  legs, 
Ge.    Lay  by  your  scorn  and  pride,  they're  scurvey 
qualities. 
And  meet  me,  or  I'll  box  you  while  I  have  you, 
And  carry  you  gamhril'd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletcher.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

As  appears  it  hath,  by  the  weight  which  the  tendon  lying 

on  a  horse's  gambrel  doth  then  command,  when  he  rears  up 

with  a  man  upon  his  back. — Grew:  Cosmo  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

GAME,  V.    ^ 

Game,  n. 

Ga'mesome.    I 

Ga'mestee.     \ 

G.4'ming,  n.     I 

Ga'mble,  v.    I 

Ga'mbler.     J 
deride,  to  mock. 

Game,  the  noun,  is,  any  sport  or  amusement, 
active  or  sedentary,  among  different  persons, 
(usually)  as  a  match  for  trial  of  skill  or  luck. 

Game  is  also  applied  to  the  object  played  for  or 
pursued ;  especially  "  to  those  species  of  wild 
animals  which  the  arbitrary  constitutions  of  posi- 
tive law  have  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  well-known  appellation  of  Game,"  (Black- 
stone,  ii.  I.) 

Gamester,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Shake- 
speare, "  does  not  signify  a  man  viciously  ad- 
dicted to  games  of  chance,  but  a  frolicksome 
person," — Steevens;(i.  c.  a.  yamesomc  person.) 

Vpe  the  alurs  of  the  castles  the  laydes  thanne  stode, 
And  by  hulde  tliys  noble  game,  and  wyche  knygts  were 
god.  R.Gloucester, -p.  W2. 

Tostus  tok  his  leue  aryued  in  Norweie, 
&  how  the  gamen  gede  lithe  I  salle  gow  seie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  67. 
me.  he  wol  greve  ous  saxrer. 
1  in  hys  cloches  holde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  9 
And  yet  is  this  the  beste  game  of  alle. 
That  she,  for  whom  they  have  this  jolite, 
Con  hem  therfore  as  niochel  thank  as  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  1810. 
Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a.  game. 
As  any  kid  or  calf  folowin?  his  dame. 

'id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3259 
And  thus  was  all  the  game  shent.— Gou'er  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
A  citizen,  in  secret  wyse 

thy  fame  thou  dost  desyer: 

A  farmer,  thou  the  townish  games 

doste  burne  for,  bote  as  fyer. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  his  Balie  in  the  Cow.Ire 


A.  S.  Gamian,  ludere,  illudere, 
to  sport,  to  play,  to  make  a 
sport  of. 

To  play;  (sub.)  for  money 
staked  or  pledged,  or  betted. 

To  make  game  or  sport  of,  is, 
consequentially,  to  laugh  at  or 


GAM 

»TIi3  more  parte  vainquysshed  with  tediousnesse  eyther  do  I 
Bbandnne  the  lawes,  and  vnwarts  to  theyr  frendes,  do  f^yue 
them  to  gamyvg,  and  other  (as  1  mought  say)  idle  businesse, 
nowe  called  pastimes.— i'ir  T.  Elijot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  14.     - 

Although  al  his  gyles  and  disceats  are  none  other  thing, 
but  certain  folish  visers  &  shewes  triflyng  and  counterfaite 
pageants  a.-.d  juglings  of  gamcplaiei  s. 

Caluine.  Fame  Godlie  Sermons,  Ser.  4 


-Shakes.  Hamlet, 


Lycaon  hath  the  report  of  setting  our  first  publicke  games, 
and  proving  of  maistries  and  feats  of  strength  and  activitee, 
in  Arcadia.— //o«a«d.  Ptinie,  b.  vii.  c.  56. 

Their  reasons,  like  those  toys 

Of  glassy  bubbles,  which  ^o-ine  gamesome  hoys 
Stretch  to  so  nice  a  thinness  through  a  quill, 
That  they  themselues  break,  and  do  themselues  spill. 

~"    Progress  uf  the  Soul. 


Bonn 


So  may  ' 


;  oft  i 


;  fathe 


To  please  his  wanton  son,  his  only  joy, 

Coast  all  about,  to  catch  the  roving  bee, 
And,  stung  himself,  his  busy  hands  employ 
To  save  the  honey  for  his  gamesome  boy. 

P.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

Sirra,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  foole, 
To  giue  thee  all,  and  on  his  wayning  age 
Set  foot  vnder  thy  table. 

Shaliespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrcu;  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Said  S.  Cyprian,  a  common  gamester,  or  dice  player,  r.iay 
call  himself  Christian,  but  indeed  he  is  not :  and  S.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says,  idleness  and  wantonness  provides  these 
games  for  the  lazy  and  useless  people  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Mule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Koger  Askam  born  in  Yorkshire,  notably  skilful  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  who  had  soma  times  been  school 
master  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  secretary  for  the  Lalin 
tongue;  but  taking  too  great  delight  in  gamiug  and  cock 
fighting,  he  both  lived  and  died  in  mean  estate,  yet  left 
behind  him  sundry  monuments  of  wit  and  industry. 

Bii/icr,  an.  1G02. 

Could  fools  to  keep  their  own  contrive. 
On  what,  on  whom,  could  gamesters  thrive  ? 
Is  it  in  charity  you  game, 
To  save  your  worthy  gang  from  shame  ? 

Gag.  Fables,  pt.  ii.  Fable  12. 

From  Lord  Sunderland's  returning  to  his  post  all  men 
concluded  that  his  declaring  as  he  did  for  the  exclusion  was 
certainly  done  by  direction  from  the  King,  who  naturally 
loved  craft  and  a  double  game. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  l(iS2. 

As  when  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain  brow. 
Sits  piping  to  his  flocks  and  gamesome  kids. 

Tliovuon.  Liberig,  pt.  iii. 

The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Art  of  Lore. 

5[r.  Hyde  going  to  a  place  called  Pickadilly,  (which  v.'as  a 
fair  house  for  entertainment,  and  gaming,  with  handsome 
gravel-walks  with  shade.  &c.) 

Clarendon.  Civil  \Vars,  vol.  i,  p.  241. 

Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  together,  are  alike 
in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage  but  to 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on.— Locke.  Educ.  §  174. 

Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly  when  it  games. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  this  political  game,  the  great 
lottery  of  power  is  that,  into  which  men  will  purchase  with 
millions  of  chances  against  them. 

Burke.  On  Slwrienivg  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

It  is  for  fear  of  losing  the  inestimable  treasure  we  have, 
that  I  do  not  venture  tn  game  il  out  of  ray  hands  for  the  vain 
hope  of  improving  it. — Id.  Reform  of  Representation. 

The  merry  tabor's  gamesome  sound 
Provok'd  the  sprightly  dance  around. 

Beattie.  The  Wolf  S,-  Shepherds. 

Shall  tell  the  story  o'er  and  o'er, 
H'  has  told  a  thousand  times  before  ; 
Like  gamesters,  who,  with  eager  zeal, 
Talk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Ejjisilc,  fjc. 


Some  sneaking  virtue  lie 

■iVhere  neither  strumpet; 

Nor  gambling  practices,  can  nnd  it  out. 

Couper.  Tirocinium. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  people  of  these  islands  are 
great  gamblers.  Tliey  have  a  game  very  much  like  our 
drauijhts.— CooA.  Third  I'cgage,  b.  v.  c.  7. 


GAN 

OA'MMER.  A.  S  6-V-me(/<!.>-.  commater,  sus- 
ceptrix,  a  Gud-muiher,  whence  happily  otir  Gam- 
mer, (Somner.)  Others,  from  Good-mother.  See 
Gaffer. 

And  with  them  came 

Old  gammer  Gurton,  a  right  pleasant  dame, 

As  the  best  of  them.  Dragton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

Jus.  What's  the  matter. 


Should  gammar  Gurton  leave  these  helps  at  home, 
To  church  with  Bible,  'tis  in  vain  to  come. 

Fawkes.  A  Pair  of  Spectacles. 

GA'MMON.  Fv.Jambone;  Sp.  Jamon ;  It. 
Gambone,  and  these,  adds  Skinner,  from  the  Fr. 
Jambe ;  It.  Gamba.  (See  G.imkauld.)  "The 
let?  or  shank,  (extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ancle,)"  Cotgrave.  Skinner  thinks  all  from  the 
A.  S.  Ham. 

I  would  have  him  buried 

Even  as  he  lyes,  cross-legg'd,  like  one  o'  th'  tcmplers, 
(If  his  Westphalia  gammons  will  hold  crossing.) 

Beaum.  ^-  Fleteh.  The  Captain,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Upon  speaking  with  the  master,  we  learnt  that  they  had 
broke  their  forestay.  and  the  gammon  of  their  bowsprit. 

Anson.   Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

GA'MUT,  i.  e.Gamma-ut ;  the  Gr.  r.  In  Fr. 
Game ;  It.  and  Sp.  Gamma,  scala  musica ;  the 
scale  of  music. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art. 
To  teach  you  gamoth  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Then  hath  beene  taught  by  any  of  my  trade. 

Shakespeare.  'Fuming  of  the  Shreir,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
When  by  the  gamut  some  musicians  make 
A  perfect  song ;  others  will  undertake 
By  the  same  gamut  chang'd  to  equal  it. 

Don?ie,  Elegy  2.  The  Anagram. 
Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fili'd  the  stage. 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage; 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire. 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire. 

Addison.  Prologue  to  Phadrus  .J  Hippolita. 
Birds  chaunt  their  melodious  notes,  without  labouring 
through  the  gamut,  or  squandering  years  by  the  side  of  an 
expensive  music-master. 

Cngan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.ii.  Dis.  3.  c.  3.  s.  2. 

GAN,  i.  c.  Began.      See  Gin. 

G  A  NC  H.  "  Fr.  Ganchd ;  Let  f\tll  (as  in  a  strap- 
pado) on  sharp  stakes  pointed  with  iron,  and 
thereon  languishing  until  he  die,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
Sp.  Gancho  ;  It.  Gaiicio,  a  hook  ;  Skinner  thinks 
from  the  Lat  Uncus,  a  hook. 


Their  ganshing  is  after  this  manner:  he  sitteth  upon  a 
wall,  beiiig  five  fathoms  high,  within  two  fathoms  of  the  top 
of  the  wall;  right  under  the  place  where  he  sits,  is  a  strong 
iron  hook  fastened,  being  very  sharp  ;  then  is  he  thrust  off 
the  wall  upon  this  hook,  with  some  part  of  his  body,  and 
there  he  hangeth,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  before  his 
death.— Churchill.   Voyages,  vol.  vii.  p.  478. 

GA'NDER.  A.S.  Gandra;  Dut.  Gans;  Ger. 
Gaiisard,  gansz ,-  Sp.  Ganzo  ,-  Lat.  Gan:a,  aiiser, 
q.  d.  ganser,  manifestly,  says  Skinner,  from  the 
Lat.  Anser.  See  Goose,  and  the  quotation  from 
Pliny  in  v.  Ganza. 

1  wisse  (quod  I)  &  yet  though  ye  would  believe  one  yi  wold 
tell  you,  that  twise  two  ganders  made  alway  four  gcse,  yet 
ye  would  be  aduised  ere  ye  boleued  hym,  that  woulde  tell 
you  that  twise  two  gese  made  all  waye  'four  ganders. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  169. 
Their  gander  feast,  what  Manlius  and 

Camillus  did  therein, 
How  this  the  cappitoll,  and  that 

From  Erenn  his  spovles  did  win. 
1  pretermit.  Warner.  Albion  s  England,  b.  iii.  c.  IC. 


The  female  hatches  her  eggs  with  great  assiduitj';  while 
the  gander  visits  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  sometimes 
drives  her  olf  to  take  her  place,  where  he  sits  with  great 
state  and  composure. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  b.  vii.  c.  11. 

GANG,  t'.  )      A.S.  Gangan,   (formed   by  the 
Gano,  n.      )  reduplication    of    gan,     to    go;) 
Dut.  Gaan,  gan-gheii,  to  go.     See  Ging. 


GAN 

A  gang, — the  road  or  way  by  which  tvc  go; 
also,  a  number  goivg,  or  who  go  together,  who  go 
to  or  from  work  together,  and  thus,  who  work 
together. 

Sche  sais.  no  kryght  that  lifes  n^.w 

Mai  help  hir  half  so  well  als  thou  : 

Gret  word  sal  gang  of  thi  vassage,  [i.  e.  vasselage,] 

If  that  thou  win  hir  heritage. 

Yiimine  Sr  Gwaine.  Rilson,  vol.  i. 

A  poplar  greene,  and  with  a  kerved  seat 

Under  whose  shade  I  solace  in  the  heat ; 

And  thence  can  see  gang  out  and  in  my  neat. 

B.  Jonsou.  The  Sad  Shepherd.  Act  ii.  «e.  2. 

Mons.  Du  Pre,  accompanied  by  Du  Broetii  and  Du  Fargis, 
had  lately  given  a  meeting  at  Yvian  to  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  guard,  who  used  to  come  into  our  parts  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain Frenchman  living  at  the  same  place,  was  also  suspected 
to  be  of  their  gang. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

In  order  to  furnish,  at  the  expence  of  your  honour,  an 
excuse  to  your  apologists  here  fur  severa'l  enormities  of 
yours,  you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be  represented  as 
a  gang  of  Maroon  slaves,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  and  therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  your 
abuse  of  the  liberty  to  which  vou  were  not  accustomed,  and 
were  ill  fitted.— £«rte.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

As  we  were  putting  off  the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of  the 
gang-board,  and  unhooked  it  off  the  boat's  stern. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

I  had  hardly  got  into  the  boat,  before  I  was  told  they  had 
stolen  one  of  the  ancient  stanchions  from  the  opposite  gang- 
■u-ay,  and  were  making  off  with  it.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  V. 


Fr.  Gangrene  ,-   It.  Gun- 

?na  ;     Lat.   Gangrcena  ,• 

Gr.  Ta-yypaiva,  from  Tpa- 

eiv,    signifying   eaSteiv,   to 

eat,  (Vossius.) 

To  oat,  to  consume,  to  corrode  ;  to  cat  or  con- 
sume the  vital  powers  ;  and  thus,  consequcntiaHy, 
to  mortify  or  become  mortified. 


GA'NGRENE,  v.  ^ 
Ga'.n-grene,  n.  I  , 

Ga'ngrenated.         {  I 

Ga'.\GI!EN0I.'S.  )    I 


Menen.  The  serui( 
Being  once  q(in<jren\ 
For  what  before  it  w; 


of  the  foote 

is  not  then  respected 

—Sliakes.  Corioiiinus, 


And  my  chyrurgeons  aiiprcheiiilfd  some  fear,  that  it  may 
grow  to  agavgrcne,  and  --  il,.   inin!  iiin>t  be  cutoff. 

Digbg.  .7  /'  '  it): pathetic  Poivder. 

So  parts  cauterized.  .;.,  ,  ■ ;  ,  < ,  .  ,i.;i  rated  and  mortified, 
become  black,  the  radii,.!  i.io.iUiiL,  i.i  Vital  sulphursuffering 
an  extinction  and  smothered  in  the  part  affected. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  20. 

It  being  unsafe  for  any  to  carry  him  [Captain  Bean]  off  by 
day,  his  wound  gangrened  before  night,  and  he  died  about 
two  days  after. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  with  them  ;  the 
gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured;  the  inflammation 
will  rage  to  all  eternity. — Spectator,  No.  90. 

A  man,  whom  I  suppose  you  have  often  seen,  a  while 
since  received  such  akick  of  a  horse,  as  made  the  doctor  and 
chirurgeon,  who  tended  him,  to  conclude  the  part  gangre- 
nated,  and  the  patient's  condition  by  the  accession  of  a 
violent  fever,  so  desperate,  that  they  desired  to  meddle  with 
him  no  lou^er.-Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIG. 

But  to  accuse  the  Gospel  of  severity  on  this  account, 
would  be  just  as  rational  and  as  equitable,  as  to  charge  the 
surgeon  with  cruelty  for  amputating  a  gangrened  limb. 


It  [fear]  has  occasioned  gangrenes,  indurations  of  the 
glands,  epilei)sies,  the  suppression  of  natural  or  beneficial 
secretions.— Co^raji.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  2. 

Instead  of  defending  these  doctrines,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
real  disciple  of  Jssus  Christ  to  reprobate  them  as  gangrenous 
excrescences,  corrupting  the  fair  form  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity.-^ Hccdoies  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  4i3. 

GA'NTLET.  >      ''Gantlope,  a  military  punish. 

Ga'ntelope.  (ment,"Eays  Skinner;  who  adds, 
"  The  author  of  the  English  Dictionary  thinks  it  so 
called  fvomGant,  (now  written G/iCH?,) in  Flanders, 
and  the  Dut.  Locpen,  currere,  to  run,  because  that 
punishment  was  first  invented  at  Ghent." 

Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  I  say,  I  cannot  wilh  patience 
think,  that  a  young  gentleman  should  be  put  into  the  herd, 
and  be  driven  with  whip  and  scourge,  as  if  he  were  to 
run  the  gantlet  thro\i«h  the  several  classes,  ad  capiendum 
ingenii  cultum.— Locke.  Of  Education,  &.  147. 

Some  said  he  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  ;  others,  that 
he  deserved  to  run  the  ganlelope. 

Fielding.  History  of  r.  Foundling,  b.  vii.  c.  U. 


GAO 

In  this  condition,  I  ran  the  tjauntlope  (so  I  think  I  may 
justly  call  it)  through  rows  of  sailors  and  watermen,  few  of 
whom  failed  of  paying  their  compliments  to  me,  by  all  man- 
ner of  insults  and  jests  on  my  misery. 

Fii'tditig.  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 


To  print  i 


to  I 


GA'NZA.     See  Gander,  and  Flying. 

The  geese  there  [Germany]  be  all  white ;  hut  lesse  of  body 
than  from  other  parts  ;  and  there  they  be  called  ganzae. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  22. 

What  modest  indignation  can  forbear  the  stamping  at  the 
presumption  of  those  men,  who,  as  if  Domingo  Gonsales  his 
engine,  they  had  been  mounted  by  his  ganzaes  from  the 
moon  to  the  empyrcall  heaven,  and  .idmitted  to  be  the 
heralds,  or  masters  of  ceremonies  in  that  higher  world,  have 
taken  upon  them  to  marshall  these  angelical  spirits  into 
their  several!  roomes. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Invisible  Kortd,  b.  i.  s.  7. 


Although  they  promise  strange  and  great 

Discoveries  of  things  far  fet, 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies. 

And  savour  strongly  of  t^XQ ganzaes. — Ht£dibyas,-^i.\i. c.Z. 

There  are  others,  who  have  conjectured  a  possibility  of 
being  conveyed  through  the  air  by  the  help  of  fowls,  to 
which  purpose  the  fiction  of  the  ganzus  is  the  most  pleasant 
and  probable. — IVilhlns.  Dsdaliis,  c.  7. 

G.\OL,  II.      "\       Also  written  Jail  and  by  Ju- 
G.'.'oLER.  V  n'ms,  Yail      Low  Lat.  Gaiola ; 

Ga'oling,  n.  }  Fr.  Ga','.         '  '  .  V  ,■   Dut. 

Ghioole.     All,  says  Skinii.  ,.  '.-..Cave- 

ola.     Menage  says, GeiJ/c,  I,,  i     .,  ,     ;;ii'nutive 

of  gahia,  (a  cage,  qv. )  wliirii  li  -I  . ! , »  -^  n  "m  cavea. 
Cotgrave, — "Ge6le,  a  gaol  or  jnison  ;  also,  a  cage 
or  coop  for  birds." 

A  prison,  a  place  of  imprisonment  or  confine- 
ment. 
Hue  letefh  passe  prisoners,  and  paieth  for  hem  ofte. 
And  gevelh  the  g::Uer  gold.  &  grotes  to  gederes 
To  unfeterye  the  false.  Piers  Plouhmai:,  p.  47. 

And  Palamon,  this  woful  prisoner. 

As  was  his  wone,  by  leve  of  his  gaglcr 

Was  risen,  and  romed  in  a  chanibre  on  higli. 

Chancer.  The  Knighies  Talc,  v.  106G. 

And  on  a  dav  befell,  that  in  that  hourc. 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought, 
The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure : 
He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  riglit  njuglit. 


■  '<■■'■  -  ■  '  .  -avoerof 
d  1  .,■■-,•,  -.vardethe 
Mr.i,  ,1,....  -„,.  II  ,,taAvedthe 

mself  is  insensible,  so  vseth 

iile  instrumets,  and  therefore 

•  gaglers  floo,  but  yet  of  like 

s  those. 

Sir  T.  .More.   Worhcs,  p.  124S. 


effect  &  as  paynfull  in  feeling  i 


There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  vagabonds, 
wherein  two  things  may  be  noted ;  the  one,  the  dislike  the 
Parliament  had  of  gaoling  of  them,  as  that  which  was 
chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  do  open  example. 

Bacon.  Henry  F//.  p.213. 
Yet  ere  his  happie  soule  to  heaven  went 
Out  of  his  lleshlie  gaole,  he  did  devise 
Unto  his  heauenlie  maker  to  present 
His  bodie,  as  a  spotless  sacriiise. 

Spenser.  The  Raines  of  Time. 
The  gailor,  bribed,  with  his  keyes 

To  stay  or  Iree  him  sent  her. 
"  Loue  (loucly  Richard)  makes,"  quotli  she, 

"  That  I  this  hell-house  enter : 

Hence  make  escape,  remembering  me, 

That  thus  for  thee  doe  venter." 

M'arner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  24. 
She  [Elizabeth]. called  liim  [Beiiefield]  always  her  gaoler, 
which  though  she  did  in  a  way  of  raillery,  yet  it  was  so 
sharp,  that  he  avoided  coming  any  more  to  the  Court. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Beformation,  an.  lo58. 

It  was  their  [the  Council's]  pleasure  that  I  [Mountain] 

tiiould  be  delivered,  if  that  I  would  be  a  conformable  man  to 

the  Queen's  proceedings,   and  forsake  heresy,  or  else  to 

ti-main  in  prison  until  the  next  sessions  ot gaol-delivert/. 

Strjipe.  Memorials,  vol.  iv.  c.  23.  an.  1554. 

Small  eggs  appear. 

Dire  fraught  with  reptile  life  ;  alas,  too  soon 
They  burst  their  filmy  gaol,  and  crawl  abroad. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  ii. 

llaolen  are  also  the  servants  of  the  sheriffs,  .ind  he  must 
be  responsible  for  tiieir  conduct.  Their  business  is  to  keep 
Bafelj  all  such  persons  as  are  committed  to  them  by  lawful 
Manant.—Blackstone.  Comment-aries,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
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They  have,  besides,  a  commission  of  general  gaol-delivery : 
which  empowers  them  to  try  and  rfe/u-er  everj'  prisoner  who 
shall  be  in  the  gaol  when  the  judges  arrive  at  the  circuit 
town,  whenever  or  before  whomsoever  indicted,  or  for  what- 
ever crime  committed. — Blac!:stone.  Comment,  b.  iv.  c.  19. 

GAP,  «.  A  gap  and  a  gape  are  the  regular 
past  tense  and  past  part,  of  ge-yppan,  (to  open,) 
bv  the  change  of  the  characteristic  jj  to  a.  (  Tooke. 
ii".  199.) 

An  opening,  an  aperture,  a  hole,  a  vacuity,  a 
vacant  space. 

And  stoppe  sone  and  deliverly 

All  the  gappes  of  the  hay,  [i.  e.  hedge.] 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  Kyng  entendinge  to  stoppe  two  gappes  with  one  bushe, 
sent  Syr  Gylbert  Talbot,  and  the  other  two  ambassadors, 
principally  to  Bishop  Jul}-,  and  by  theim  sent  also  to  the 
Duke  of  t'rbyne,  the  whole  habite  and  coller  of  the  noble 
ordre  of  the  gartier.— ff«H.  Henry  VII.  an.  22. 

But,  as  it  fareth  in  such  cases,  the  ^/zip  which  for  just  con- 
siderations wee  open  unto  some,  letteth  in  others  through 
corrupt  practices,  to  whom  such  fauours  were  neither  meant, 
nor  should  be  communicated. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic,  b,  v.  §  81.  j 

It  is  seldom  that  the  scheme  of  his  [St.  Paul's]  discourse 
makes  any  gap  :  and  therefore  without  breaking  in  upon 
the  connection  of  his  language,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sepa- 
rate his  discourse,  and  give  a  distinct  view  of  his  several 
arguments  in  distinct  sections. 

Locke.  Tlie  Epistle  to  Galatians,  Pref. 

Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  which,  undoubtedly, 
some  changes  were  made  bv  time ;  and  we  hear  little  move 
of  them  [Germans]  until  we  find  them  Christians,  and 
makers  of  written  laws. 

Burke.  Abridgement  nfEnglisti  History,  b.ii.  c.  7. 

GAP-TOOTHED.     See  Gat-toothed. 

GAPE,  v.  ^        A.  S.  Ge-7/ppan,  to  open. 

G.\'pEi!.        V      To  open  (subaud.  the  mouth,) 

G.Vping, ».J  to  open,  (sc.)  with  eagerness,  as 
younp;  birds  do  for  their  food;  and  thus^  to  crave, 
to  desire  or  l•o^•et  eagerly,  to  long  for  or  after,  to 
seek  or  look  anxiously  after. 

And  by  gj'nne  to  galpe.— Piers  Ploiihmav,  p.  21". 


This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  ston. 
And  ever  he  i^itpcd  upward  into  the  eire. 

Chancer.   The  Milleres  Tulc.-v.  T.ir.i. 
See  how  she  galpelh,  lo,  this  dronken  wight. 
.\s  though  he  wold  us  swalow  anon  right. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Prologue,  v.  16,PS4. 

But  alway  cruel  rauine  deuouring  all  y<  they  haue  gotte, 
shewcth  o\.hex gapings,  that  is  to  say,  gapcn  and  dcsiren  yet 


richesse. — Id. 


b.ii. 


That  whan  a  man  for  payne  cride.  I 
The  bull  of  bras,  whiche  gopeth  wyde 

It  shulde  seem,  as  though  it  were  | 

A  belowinge  in  a  man's  ere,  \ 

And  not  the  crienge  of  a  man.— ffoiicr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii.  I 

For  whiles  you  know  I  was  your  own. 

So  long  in  vaine  you  made  me  gape. 

And  the'  my  faith  it  were  well  knowne. 

Yet  small  regard  thou  toke  thereat. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Louer  not  regarded  in  earnest  suit,  ^-c. 

For  they  were  not  w'onf  to  brynge  oiTerynges  of  theyr  owne 
from  round  about,  but  theyr  gapyng  was  to  receiue  the  offer- 
ings and  giftes  from  al  quarters  about,  and  to  giue  nothvng 
agayne.— .Ba/e.  Apology,  fol.  S8. 

Only  the  lazy  sluggard  ya\vning  lies 
Before  thy  threshold,  gaping  for  thy  dole, 
And  licks  the  easy  hand  that  feeds  his  sloth. 

Carew.  Caelum  Britannicum. 

And  though  his  language  diifer  from  the  vulgar  somewhat : 
it  shall  not  fly  from  all  humanity,  with  the  Taherlanes,  and 
Tamer-Chams  of  the  late  age,  which  had  nothing  in  them 
but  the  scenicall  strutting,  and  furious  vociferation,  to  war- 
rant them  to  the  ignorant  gapers.— B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

For  that  that  causeth  gaping  or  stretching  is,  when  the 
spirits  are  a  little  heavy,  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.     For 
then  they  strive  (as  it  were,)  to  wring  out,  and  expel  that 
which  loadeth  them.— Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §  236. 
Studying  his  looks,  and  watching  at  the  board, 
He  gapes  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord ; 
And,  tickled  to  the  soul  at  every  joke. 
Like  a  press'd  watch,  repeats  what  t'other  spoke. 

Pitt.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Spence. 

Is  there  then  any  physical  deformity  in  the  fabric  of  the 

human  body ;  because  our  imagination  can  strip  it  of  its 
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The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  industry  and 
application,  than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of 
their  streets,  what  they  call  the  sign  of  the  gaper,  that  is, 
the  head  of  an  ideot  dressed  in  cap  and  bells,  and  gapinq  in 
a  most  immoderate  manner  :  this  is  a  standing  jest  at  Am- 
sterdam.— Spectator,  No.  47. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them,  all  ears  open  to  hear  them  : 
Kich  party  gaped,  and  looked  alternately  for  their  vote, 
almost  to  the  end  of  their  speeches. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

GAR,  V.  A.  S.  Geariiian.gyrican ;  Dut.  Gaerwen, 
gencen ;  Gcr.  Gar-en ,-  Sw.  Goera,  parare,  prae- 
stare,  faccssere,  facere.  Ihre  observes,  that  the 
more  general  signification  (facere)  prevails  among 
the  northern  English,  and  the  Scotch.  See  Gare, 
Garnish. 

To  prepare  or  make  ready ;  to  cause  to  do,  to 
make ;  and  thus,  consequentially,  to  force. 


Ageyn  tlic  Erie  GodwjTi  he  gart  sette  assise. — Id.  p.  64. 


But  specially  I  pray  thee,  hoste  dere, 

Rar  us  have  mete  and  drink,  and  make  us  chere, 

And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  full. 

Chaucer.  The  Reies  Tale,  v.  4130. 
And  yf  he  any  gruchyng  make, 
i^Iany  a  crovvue  y  schall  gar  crake 
x\nd"bodyes  to  drowpe  and  dare. 

La  Bone  Florence  of  Rome.   Ritson,  vol.  iil. 
Tfll  uie,  good  Holbinol,  what  gars  thee  greet? 

Wliat  l  hath  some  wolfe  thy  tender  lambs  ytorne  ? 
Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet  ? 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loued  lasse  forlorne  ? 

Spenser.  Sliepheard's  Calender.  April. 

GARB.  VT.Garhc;  It.  and  Sp.  Gnrto,-  which 
Skinner  thinks  are  from  the  A.  S.  Ge-anuicn, 
prfeparare,  ornare,  instniere,  to  prepare,  to  adorn. 
-Menage  confesses  his  difficulty. 

The  dress,  the  clothing  or  vesture ;  the  habit, 
fashion,  mode  or  manner. 

And  with  a  lisping  garb  this  most  rare  man 
Speaks  French,  Dutch.  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

Pausanias  upon  these  hopes  grew  more  insolent  than 

before,  and  began  to  live  after  the  Persian  garbe,  and  carryed 

himself  more  ruggedly  and  imperiously  towards  those  who 

were  in  league  with  that  state. ^t'i-Aer.  Annals,  an.  a529. 

His  genius  addicted  him  to  the  study  of  Antiquity  ;  pre 
ferring  rust  before  brightness,  and  more  conforming  his 
mind  to  the  garbe  of  the  former  than  mode  of  the  moderne 
times.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Suffolk. 

In  this  consists  out  putting  on  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
namely,  in  imitating  his  manners,  and  following  the  garb 
and  fashion  of  his  couvors.ntion. 

Scott.  Cliristian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

WTieu  now  advanc'd  so  near  in  sight  they  drew, 

That  by  their  Jloorish  garb  tiie  warriors  knew 

The  hostile  band.         Hoole.  Orlando  Furloso,  b.  xxvi. 

GA'RBAGE.  Of  uncertain  etymology.  Ju- 
nius thinks  it  strongly  allied  to  the  Sp.  Garbear, 
diripere,  to  tear  away,  (sc.)  a  costis  aviuni 
pisciumque.  Skinner,  —  the  A.  S.  Ge-aru-iav, 
prceparare,  apparare ;  garbage  being  the  whc'^e 
apparatus  or  furniture  of  the  abdomen.  Minshew 
i  says, — To  garbage  or  garbisli,  to  take  out  the 
j  entrails  of  any  thing ;  from  garble,  to  purify,  to 
j  cleanse.     And  garbage  is, — 

That  which  is  purged  or  cleansed  away ;   the 
olTal. 
This  gathers  up  the  scum,  and  thence  it  sends 
To  be  cast  out ;  another,  liquors  base ; 
Another,  garbage,  which  the  kitchen  cloys. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 

These  are  of  a  diet  like  unto  the  Devil,  for  nothing  but 
garbage  and  carrion  are  his  dainties ;  the  more  rotten  with 
sin,  the  more  pleasing  to  his  palate  ;  that  which  slinks  most 
in  God's  nostrils,  that  smells  the  sweetest  in  his. 

Mede.  Works,  b.  i.  Dis.  39. 

Rare  taste,  and  worthy  of  a  poet's  brain, 

To  prey  on  garbage,  and  a  slave  adore  ! 
In  such  to  find  out  charms,  a  bard  must  feign 

Beyond  what  fiction  ever  feign'd  of  yore. 

Grainger.  Tlie  Poenu  oJSulp'.cia 
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The  subsistence  which  they  [the  iiihibitanls  of  Caufoii] 

Qnd  there  is  so  scanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the 

nastiest  garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  European  ship. 

Smith.    Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

OA'RBLE.f.  >      Fr.  Grahehr ;   It.  Garbellare. 

IJa'rbler.  )  Cotgrave  says, — "  Grabdlcr,  to 
garbell  spices,  S.e.  (and  hence)  also,  to  examine 
precisely,  sift  nearly,  look  narrowly,  search  curi- 
ously, into."  Tlie  statute  1  Rich.  III.  c.  11,  was 
made  "for  the  remedie  of  the  excessiue  price  and 
badnesse  of  bowestauos,  which  partly  is  growen, 
because  the  merchants  will  not  suffer  any  yarbeling 
or  sorting  of  them  to  bee  made."  And,  after 
certain  enactments,  such  bowestaues  are  forbidden 
to  be  sold  ungarbelled.  As  usually  applied  in 
English,  to  garbell  is — 

To  pick  out,  sift  out,  what  may  serve  a  par- 
ticular purpose;  and  thus,  destroy  or  mutilate  the 
fair  character  of  the  whole. 

When  justice  is  refln'd, 

And  corporations  garbled  to  their  mind ; 

Then  passive  doctrines  shall  with  glory  rise. 

Walsh.  The  Golden  Age  restored. 

But  there  was  a  farther  secret  in  this  clause,  which  may 
best  be  discovered  by  the  first  projectors,  or  at  least  tlie 
garblers  of  it ;  and  these  are  known  to  be  Collins  and  Tintlal, 
in  conjunction  with  a  most  pious  lawyer,  their  t'isciple. 

Swift.   The  Examiner,  No.  IE). 

Among  all  the  excesses  into  which  the  Tories  ran,  in 
favour  of  the  crown,  and  in  hopes  of  fixing  dominion  in  their 
own  party,  their  zeal  to  support  the  methods  of  garbling 
corporations  was,  in  ray  opinion,  that  wliich  threatened 
publick  liberty  the  most. 

BolingbroJie.  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Let.  6. 

GA'RBOIL,  u.  )  Bat.  Graboeile;  Vr.  Gar- 
Ga'rboil,  ??.  }  bouil :  It.  Garbuglio.  Menage 
deduces  it  from  the  Lat.  Turba  ;  thus,  turba,  iur- 
bula,  turbiilium,  ciurbulium  .-  ciarbuglium,  carbulium, 
garbuglio.  Minshew,  —  Garbaylio,  q.  granboglio, 
magna  ebullitio.     To  yarboil,  is — 

To  throw  into  confusion,  to  involve  in  confusion 
or  disorder,  to  cause  a  turmoil,  ("a  hurly-burlj^, 
great  stir,"  Cotgrave.) 

With  great  uproares  and  gurboile  slial  theic  be  arysinges 
of  nacion  againste  naciou,  and  royalme  againste  royalme. 

VdaL  Lulie,c.2\. 
It  is  the  deuilishe  so 
garborjle  againste  the  ■ 
cannot  abyde.— 7rf.  Jb.  c.  23. 

She's  dead,  my  queene. 

Looke  here,  and  at  thy  soueraigne  leysure  read 
The  garboiles  she  awak'd. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  Sr  Cleopatra,  Act  i  sc.  3. 
He  sees  another  on  a  Frenchman  fly. 
And  with  a  pole-ax  dasheth  out  bis  brains 
Whilst  he's  demanding  what  the  garbnil  means. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
Since  they  but  garboils  were,  in  a  deformed  mass, 
Not  ordered  fitting  war,  we  lightly  overpass. 

Jd.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  22. 
Give  me  the  numb'red  verse  which  Virgil  sung, 
And  Virgil's  self  shall  speak  the  English  tongue, 
Manhood  and  garboiles  shall  he  chaunt  with  changed  feet, 
And  head-strong  dactyls  making  music  meet. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  6. 

Hippocrates  had  caused  it  to  be  bruited  at  Syracusa,  that 
JIarcellus  had  put  all  the  Leontines  to  the  sword,  not  sparing 
little  children  ;  and  afterwards  Hippocrates  coming  thither 
on  the  sudden,  in  the  fear  and  garboil  of  this  false  bruit,  he 
easily  took  the  city. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  260. 

But  by  this  means  all  Greece  stood  in  marvellous  garboil 
at  that  time,  and  the  state  of  the  Athenians  specially  in 
great  danger.— W.  lb.  p.  278. 

Here  would  be  a  precedent  to  tip  down  so  many  lords  at  a 
time,  and  to  garboil  the  house,  as  often  as  any  party  should 
have  a  great  raajonly— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1677. 

CARD.  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Ge-arwian, 
gt/rwmi,  gt/rian,  prEeparare,  instruere,  ornare,  to 
prepare,  deck,  adorn:  (to  lynr,  to  jrare,  q  v.)  or, 
otherwise,  from  the  A.  S.  Gyrd-an,  to  gird,  to 
surround,  (sc.)  with  a  binding.  Minshew  says,— 
a  gard,  welt  or  border  of  a  garment,  from  the 
Fr.  Garder,  conservare,  because  it  preserves  the 
garment. 

A  litter  born  by  eight  Liburnian  slaves. 

To  buy  diseases  from  a  glorious  strumpet. 

The  most  censorious  of  our  Roman  gentry, 

Nay,  of  the  garded  robe,  the  senators. 

Esteem  an  easy  purchase. 

Maisinger.  The  Roman  Actor,  Act  i.  »o.  1. 
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Those  of  the  forewavde  vnJer  the  Duke  of  Norfiolkc 
apparelled  in  blue  coats  garded  with  redde. 

Slow.  Hen.  nil.  an. 


Wien  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  Lord  Spencer  and 
others  accused  the  Earl  of  Arundel  of  treason,  they  appeared 
before  the  King  at  Nottingham,  in  red  gowns  of  si\k,  gnrded 
and  bordered  with  white  silk,  and  embroidered  with  letters 
of  gold.— (ra/po/e.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

G  A'RDEN,  V.  ^        Fr.  Jardin  .■    It.  Gwrdinn  ,- 
Ga'rden.  n.        I    Sp.  Gardin  ,-     Dut.  Gaerde  ; 
Ga'rdenage.      \  Gev.  Garten  :     (Lat.  Hortiis, 
Ga'rdener.         I  horclus,  from  the  Gr.  EpicTos,) 
Ga'rdenino,  n.  J  Junius.     Wachter  derives  the 
Ger.  Garten,  from  gurten  ;   A.  S.  Gyrdiun,  cingore. 
And  Tooke,  the  English  garden,  (i.  e.  geard,  with 
the   participial   termination   en,)   from   the   A.  S. 
vexhGyrdan,  cingere,  to  gird,  to  surround,  (o  en- 
close. 

A  place  girded,  surrounded  or  enclosed,  (sc.) 
for  the  growth  of  plants  of  various  kinds.  To 
garden — 

To  work  in,  till  or  cultivate  a  garden  ;  to  plan 
or  lay  out  a  garden. 


Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree. 
And  in  my  qardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6346. 

So  came  she  to  him  priucl]'. 

And  that  was,  where  he  made  bis  mone 

Within  a  ^orrfcirte  all  him  one,        Gower.  Ci>n..l.  b.  i. 

On  a  time  he  had  at  his  table  a  peacocke  which  was  vn- 
touched,  and  therefore  he  commaunded  that  it  should  be 
kept  for  him  till  supper :  for  I  wil  (quoth  he,)  haue  certain 
of  my  friendes  with  mc  at  supper  in  my  garden. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes.  Julius  III.  fol.  191, 

The  Lordc  God  also  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  from  the 
beginnynge,  and  there  he  sette  man  whom  he  had  formed. 
And  the  Lord  God  made  to  sprig  out  of  the  erth,  al  maner 
trees  bewtyfull  to  the  syght  and  pleasant  to  eate,  &  the  tree 
of  lyfe  in  y«  myddes  of  y«  garden,  and  also  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  euill.—.B(Wc,  1.551.  Gen.  c.  2. 

"i'f  the  husband  marine  be  of  thys  disappointed,  nothyng 
in  maner  preuayleth  the  gardiner,  nor  yet  the  waterer,  but 
yf  heauen  bee  seasonalile,  the  whole  increase  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  to  come  thence,  and  from  God. 

Udal.  Corinthians,  c.  3. 

God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden.  And  indeed  it  is 
the  purest  of  humane  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man  :  without  which,  buildings  and 
palaces  are  but  grosse  handy-workes ;  and  a  man  shall  ever 
see,  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come 
to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely  ;  as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  perfection.— JSacon.  Ess.  Of  Gardens. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expo.',  d 

In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  more 

A  heav'n  on  earth ;  for  blisfuU  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  the  east 

Of  Eden  planted.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

The  Syrians  are  great  gardeners ;  they  take  exceeding 
paines  and  bee  most  curious  in  gardening :  whereupon  arose 
the  proverb  in  Greke,  to  this  eifect,  many  woorts  and  pot- 
herbs in  Syria.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  5. 

For  in  default  of  gardeninge  what  remedie  was  there  then, 
but  to  draw  the  purse  strings,  and  goe  for  every  thing  either 
to  the  butchery  or  the  hearb- market,  and  so  to  live  upon 
the  pennie.— /rf.  lb.  b.  xix.  c.  4. 

Tliouffh  Epicurus  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  had  a 
garden  in  Athens,  whose  citizens  before  him  had  theirs  in 
their  villas  or  farms  without  the  city ;  yet  the  use  of  gardens 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  general 
of  any  sorts  of  possession  among  mankind,  and  to  have  pre- 
ceded those  of  corn  or  of  cattle,  as  yielding  the  easier,  the 
pleasaiiter,  and  more  natural  lood. 

Sir  jr.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 

But  the  idea  of  the  garden  must  be  very  great,  if  it  answer 
at  all  to  that  of  the  gardener,  [Solomon,]  who  must  have 
employed  a  great  deal  of  his  care  and  of  his  study,  as  well 
as  of  his  leisure  and  thought,  in  these  entertainments,  since 
he  writ  of  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  to  the  shrub.— /rf.  lb. 

I  have  had  no  share  at  all  in  publick  affairs  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  wholly  sunk  in  my  gardening,  and  the  quiet 
of  a  private  life  :  which,  I  thank  God.  agrees  with  me  as 
well  as  the  splendour  of  the  world,  »nd  gives  me  a  great  deal 
more  ijuiet  and  satisaotion.— K.  Letter  to  Mr.  Wickfort. 
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Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares, 

All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 

The  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 

Of  lul)hard  labour  needs  his  watchful  eye, 

on  li.ifring  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen. 

Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength.— Cou'jjpr.  Task' 


Gardening  was  probably  one  of  the  first  arts  that  svc- 
ceeded  to  that  of  building  houses,  and  naturally  attended 
property  and  individual  possession. 

Walpnle.  On  Modern  Gurdeniiic. 

ficently,splen-' 
"  says  Skin- 
I  know  not 
A.  S.  Gcarw- 
prepare,  to  ornament." 
(^See  G.iRMisH,  Garrison.)  Garish  (says  Mr. 
Steevens)  is  gaudy,  showy ;  also  sometimes,  wild, 
flighty.  The  verb  to  ganre,  (Chaucer,)  or  garc, 
(Phaer,)  which  Speight  and  Tyrwhitt  explain  to 
stare,  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  adj.  garish, 
ostentatiously,  staringly  fine  or  gay  ;  and  thus, 
gaudy,  S.C.      Garish  may  be  explained — 

Gaudy,  showy,  ostentatious;  ostentatiously, 
staringly  fine  or  gay  ;  staring. 

Doun  fro  the  castel  Cometh  ther  many  a  wight 
To  gauren  on  this  ship  and  on  Custance. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  6331. 


Now  gaureth  all  the  peple 


Id.  The  Menkes  Tale, 
I  anon 


Wliat  faces?  what  a  watch  ther  stands  at  eurj'  gate  in 

sight  ? 
With  fifty  garing  heades  a   monstrous  dragon    stands 

vpright  ?  Phaer.  Virgin.  jEncidos,  b.  vi. 

My  glancing  lookes  are  gone,  which  wonted  where  to  prie 

I  n  euerie  gorgious  garisheg\&s%e,  that  glistered  in  mine  eie. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  A  Gloze  upon  this  Text,  Sjc. 

And  when  I  shall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  starres, 
And  he  will  make  a  face  of  heauen  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  loue  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  8;  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. — Milton,  II  Penseroso, 


But  thou  canst  maske  in  garishe  gaude 
To  suite  a  foole's  far-fetched  liverie. 

Bp.  Hall,  b. 


the 


Not  but  that  mercies  are  competent  and  apt  instruments 
of  grace,  if  we  would ;  but  because  we  are  more  dispersed 
in  our  spirits,  and  by  a  prosperous  accident  are  melted  into 
joy  and  gaiishness,  and  drawn  olf  from  the  sobriety  of  re- 
collection.—ip.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

This  [fasting]  is  a  singular  corrective  of  that  pride  and 
garnhncss  of  temper,  that  renders  it  impatient  of  the  so- 
brieties of  virtue;  but  open  to  all  the  wild  suggestions  of 
fancy,  and  the  impressions  of  vice.— South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

Not  more  fair  the  star  that  leads 
Bright  Aurora's  glowing  steeds, 
Or  on  Hesper's  front  that  shines. 
When  the  ga>ish  day  declines.— /fii/e/icnrf.  Ode  33. 

GA'RGARIZE,  v.  ^         Fr.      Gargarizer,      to 

Ga'rgarize,  n.  V  gargle  :   \t.Gargaiizzare ; 

Ga'rgarism.  )  Sp.     Gargarizar ,-       Lat. 

Gargarizo ;  Gr.  rapyapi^ai,  from  Tapyapfuv,  gur- 
gulio,  the  wind-pipe:  a  name  formed  from  the 
sound,  (Vossius.) 

For  the  application  of  the  word,  see  the  quoia- 
tion  from  Burton. 

Gargarising  if  it  be  not  Jiscretly  vsed  may  do  more  harme 
than  good,  brynge  downe  moche  aboundaunce  of  matei 
vndigested,  but  taken  in  order  with  water,  hony,  and  pepper, 
or  with  issope  and  fygges  hoyled  in  white  wine,  and  taken 
very  bote  in  Agargarise  is  right  conuenient. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
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Therewiih  grrgarise  your  mouth  fastinge,  vntill  tlie  fleume 
p  nur'^ed  oute  of  your  heade. 
'  '     °  Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helih,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth, 
re  iiainarismes  used  commonly  after  a  purge. 

Builon.  J}iatomij  of  Melancholt/,y.  37S. 

The  use  of  the  juice  drawne  out  df  roses,  is  good  for  the 
ares,  the  cankers  and  exulcerations  in  the  mouth,  the 
umbs,  the  tonsils,  or  amigdals,  for  gargarisms,  &c. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  19. 

And  vinegar  put  to  the  m 
Iso  ;  [help  somewhat  to  east 
stringent,  aud  inhabiteth  the 


Bacon.  NafuraU  . 


She  g^therith  flourcs,  parti< 

To  make  a  sotel  gerlond  for 

Chaucei 


The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1056. 


GA'RGET.     "  Fr.   Gargate,  the  throat-pipc," 
(  Cotgrave. ) 
And,  Dan  Russel,  the  fo-x  stert  up  at  ones, 
And  by  the  garget  llente  chaunteclere. 
And  ou  his  back,  toward  the  wood  him  here 

Chaucer.  The  Names  Preesles  Tale,  v.  15,311. 

GA'RGLE,  «.  >       Ger.  Gurgel,  gurgehi ;    Dut. 

Ga'rgle,  11.  )  Gorghel,  gorghe'len  ;  Fr.  Gar- 
youille,  the  weason  of  the  throat.  Gargouilkr ; 
It.  Gargogliare ;  all,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Lat. 
Gurges.  It  is  applied  by  Holland  to  a  disease  in 
the  throat;  also,  as  in  Lidgate  and  Hall,  to  "  A 
gutter  that  receives  and  voids  the  rain  falling  on 
divei-3  roofs  or  houses;"  frequently  terminated 
with  the  heads  of  animals,  (Cotgrave.) 

To  cleanse  or  wash  the  throat  by  regurgitating 
or  throwing  back,  the  liquid,  by  the  action  of  the 
wind-pipe.  In  Waller  and  Fenton,  to  throw  back 
sounds  or  notes  of  music  in  a  similar  manner. 

And  every  house  covered  was  with  lead, 
Aud  many  gargoyle,  and  many  hideous  heads. 
With  spouts  through,  and  pipes,  as  they  ought 
From  the  stone  worke  to  the  kenel  rauht. 

Lidgale.  Troy.  Ellis,  vol.  i. 

In  the  fyrste  worke  were  gargylles  of  golde  fiersely  faced 
with  spoutes  lunnyng. — Hall.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  19. 

Vpstands  to  skies  a  brasen  tov.re, 

Wiere  sits  Tisiphonee  with  blood  read  tooles,  and  visage 

That  combrous  monster  feend,  both  daies  and  nights  the 

watch  she  keepes, 
Uefore  that  entry  grim,  with  gargcll  face,  and  neuer  sleeps. 
P/iaer.  Virgill.  JSneidos,  b.  vi. 

The  same  is  holdcn  to  be  good  for  the  heale  of  the  squin- 
aucie  ox  gargle  in  s,\ime.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  5. 


Let  those  which  only  waible  long 
And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song ; 
Content  themselves  with  ut,  re,  mi ; 
Let  words  and  sense  be  set  by  thee. 

Waller.   To  Mr.Henrg  Leaves. 

So  charm'd  you  were,  you  ceas'd  awhile  to  dote 
On  nonsense,  gargled  in  an  Eumch's  throat. 

Fenlon.  Prologue  to  Southerne's  Spartan  Dame. 

GA'RLAND,  v.  )  Fr.  Garlande,  ghirlande, 
Ga'rland,  n.  Sguirlande;  \i.  Ghirlanda,  co- 
rona,  sertum:  "  I  believe,"  says  Skm'ac\;"  o.  gyrando, 
i.  e.  from  its  surrounding  the  head,  or  from  Corolla." 
Menage,  from  Gyrus.  We  have  in  A.  S.  the  noun 
Giird-el,  a  girdle,  (a  diminutive  froin  the  A.  S. 
verb  Gyrd-an,  to  gird. )  And  hence  Tooke  sup- 
poses the  verb  Gyrdel-an,  whose  pres.  part,  would 
be  Gyrdeland,  encircling,  surrounding ;  and  (for 
which  we  now  employ  ing)  being  the  A.  S.  and 
Old  English  termination  of  the  participles  present: 
and  he  doubts  not  that  gyrdeland,  gyrdland,  gyr- 
land,  has  become  our  modern  garland,  {Div.  of 
Parley,  ii.  275. )  Garland  is  commonly  applied 
to— 

A  collection  of  flowers  or  boughs,  (sc.)  to 
qird,  encircle  or  surround,  the  head ;  a  wreath, 
a  crown. 

A  collection  or  selection  of  the  flowers  of  poetry ; 
of  little  pieces  of  prose  or  poetry. 


Yet  in  remerabraunce  of  Daphn 
All  famous  poets  ensuynge  afte 
Shall  weare  a  gartande  of  1 

Pliilip  therefore  as  though  he  had  bene  the  reuenger  of 
sacriledge,  and  not  of  the  Thebanes,  commanding  all  his 
souldiours  to  put  garlands  of  laurel  vpon  their  heades,  and 
in  this  wyse  as  hauing  God  the  chiefe  captaiue  of  his  enter- 
pryse  he  marched  into  the  fieU.—Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  42. 

For  the  light  bearers,  sea-green,  waved  about  the  skirts 
with  gold  and  silver ;  their  hair  loose,  and  flowing,  ggrlanded 
with  sea  grasse,  and  that  stuck  with  branches  of  coral!. 

B.  Jonson.  The  First  Masque  of  Blackness. 

And  her  before  was  seated  ouerthwart 
Soft  Silence,  and  submisse  Obedience, 

Both  iink'd  together  neuer  to  dispart. 
Both  gifts  of  God  not  gotten  but  from  thence. 
Both  qirlonds  of  his  Saints  against  their  foes'  offence. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queenc,  b.  x.  c.  10. 

The  coronets  or  guirlandes  used  in  auncient  time,  were 
twisted  very  small  and  thereupon  they  were  called  slrophia. 
i.  wreaths :  from  whence  came  also  women's  gorgets  and 
stomachers  to  be  named  strophiola. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xy.i.  c.  2. 

Undrest  at  evening,  when  she  found 

Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past ; 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 


Her  garland  and  her  eye  she  c 


But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontrol'd. 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold; 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  garland  from  the  victor's  brow. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

Some  pious  friend,  wliose  wild  affections  glow 
Like  ours  in  sad  similitude  of  woe. 
Shall  drop  one  tender,  sympathizing  tear, 
Prepare  the  garland,  and  adorn  the  bier ; 
Our  lifeless  relics  in  one  tomb  enshrine, 
And  teach  thy  genial  dust  to  mix  with  mine. 

Cawthorn.  Abelard  to  Eloisu. 

Ir,  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  [Ballads  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion] began  to  be  collected  into  little  miscellanies,  under  the 
name  of  Garlands,  and  at  length  to  be  written  purposely 
for  such  collections.— 2'erfj.  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels. 

G.VRLICK.  A.  S.  Gearliac,  garlic,  allium. 
Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  Gar,  as  applied  to 
a  lance  or  javelin,  and  A.  S.  Leac,  a  leek,  q.d. 
porrumjaculiforme  vel  lanceiforrae  ;  from  the /eacra 
rising  like  lances  or  javelins. 

Ich  have  p1p7aud  pionys.  and  a  pound  ol garlic',. 


s  taught  by  a  negro,  to  draw  the  poyson  out 
I  clove  of  qarlike,  whereby  he  was  cured. 
HactUuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  -18?. 

ngular  good  and  of  great  force 
d  come  to  strange  waters. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  G. 


nd  wholesome  garlli 


:  sacred  flower  of  wheat, 
crov.n'd  the  savoury  treat. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 


1  manye  gay  i 

>n  lyt  to  the  Sone  of  Man  clothid  \ 


Maintaine  thy  selfe  after  thy  rent 
Of  robe  aud  eke  of  garment, 
For  many  sithe  fair  clothing 
A  man  amendeth  in  much  thing.— 


To  clothen  hym  the 


tide.— 7rf.  lb.  b. 


■VVTieii  Somct  take  in  hand  the  Winter  to  assail. 

With  force  of  might,  and  vertue  great  his  stormy  blasts  to 

And  when  he  clothed  faire  the  earth  about  with  grene, 
And  every  tree  new  garmented,  that  pleasure  was  to  sene. 
Surrey.  Complaint  of  a  Louer  that  defied  Zone,  ijc. 

When  I  had  sayd  these  wordes,  my  sholders  brode 
And  laied  neck  with  garments  gan  I  spred ; 
And  thereon  cast  a  yellow  lion's  skin, 
And  thereupon  my  burden  I  receiue. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  ^neis,  b.  ii. 

And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  wear. 
All  liUy  white  withoutten  spot  or  pride, 
That  seem'd  like  silke  and  silver  woven  neare; 
But  neither  silke  nor  silver  therein  did  appeare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

And  the  constant,  prevailing,  habitual  temper  or  dispo- 
sition of  any  man's  spirit  can  no  way  be  set  forth  more 
expressively  and  affectionately ;  than  under  the  similituc'e 
of  bodily  garments,  so  investing  the  person  as  to  be  hie 
proper  and  distinguishing  attire.— CiarAc,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1. 

From  these,  after  two  or  three  generations,  came  Upsou- 
ranios  and  his  brother  Ousous.  One  of  them  invented  the 
art  of  building  cottages  of  reeds  and  rushes  ;  the  other  the 
of  making  ja?'7nen(s  of  the  ski]       "     "^'       ^' 


li'arburton.  Tlie  Divi 


.i. 


GA'RNER.  Fr.  Grcnicr ;  It.  Granaio ;  Sp. 
Granero ,-  Lat.  Grunurium,  a  granary.  See 
Grain. 

A  place  where  grain  is  deposited  or  stored. 
To  garner,— \.o  lay  up,  to  deposit,  as  in  a  granary 
or  storehouse,  or  treasury ;  to  store  or  treasure  up. 
esse  in  the  Est  mad  ladere. 


The  kyngei 
Of  tonnes  t 


:  hamelesi 


1  granges 


p.o2I. 


Wei  could  he  keep  a  gar 


:  right, 


nyght. 


And  toke  of  kenc  thornes 

And  by  gan  ot  a  grene  thorne  &  gartande  to  make. 
And  sette  hit  sore  in  hus  XkH.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  341. 


Lest  the  Gods,  for  sin. 

Should,  with  a  swelling  dropsy,  stuff  thy  skin : 
Unless  three  garlic-heads  the  curse  avert. 
Eaten,  each  morn,  devoutly,  next  thy  heart. 

Dryden.  Pcrsius,  Sat.  6. 

In  describing  the  taste  of  an  unknown  fruit,  you  would 
scarcely  say  that  it  had  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour  like 
tobacco,  opium,  or  garlick,  although  you  spoke  to  those  who 
were  in  the  constant  use  of  these  drugs,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  them. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Introd. 


GA'R.MENT,  I!.  )      The   noim   is   written   in 
G.\'rment,  n.        )    Piers    Plouhman,    and    by 
Gowcr  and  Wiclif,  Garncment,   (q.  d.  garnishment. 
Skinner.)     Fr.  Garniment,  from   Garnir,  to  pre- 
pare.     See  Garnish. 

Anything  prepared  or  provided,  (sc.)  for  the 
clothing  or  vesture;  and  thus,  consequentially, 
clothing,  dress  or  vesture. 

For  he  sente  hem  forth  selverles.  in  somer  garncment. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  153. 
fi,SO 


She  [Wisdom]  fylleth  the  whole  house  with  gyftes,  and 
the  garners  wyth  her  treasure. 

Bible,  1551.  Of  Jesus  Syrach,  c.  1. 

But  there  where  I  haue  garr.erd  vp  my  heart, 

Where  either  I  must  Hue,  or  beare  no  life, 

The  fountaine  from  the  which  my  current  runnes 

Or  else  dries  vp  :  to  be  discarded  thence, 

Or  keepe  it  as  a  cesterne  for  foule  toades 

To  knot  or  gender  in.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  iv.  8c.  2. 

Provide  your  diet :  you  have  seen 

All  libraries,  which  are  schools,  camps  and  courts  ; 
But  ask  your  garners,  if  you  have  not  been 
In  harvest  too  indulgent  to  your  sports. 

Donne:  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Coodyere. 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  granted  them  divers 
liberties  ;  as,  to  lay  up  their  corn  in  inns,  and  to  soil  it  in 
tiKix  garners.— Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  I5i\. 

Scarce  could  the  reapers'  arms  the  sheaves  contain. 
And  the  full  garners  swell'd  with  golden  grain 

Harte.  Christ's  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

GA'RNET.  Garnet  or  granat  stone,  (Fr. 
Grenat ;)  Sp.  Grancte ;  It.  Granata ;  Low  Lat. 
Granatus.  A  precious  stone,  so  called  from  itj; 
resemblance  in  colour  and  form  to  the  grains  or 
seeds  of  pomegranate,  (grenade.)     Menage. 


Deamondes  and  koralle, 
Pervdotes  and  crystall, 
And  gode  gametics  byt 


Emare.  Kiieon,  vol.  U. 


Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe 
Lost  were  the  garnet'^  lustre,  lost  the  lily. 
The  tulip  and'auricula's  spotted  pride. 

Smart.  The  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Bein^ 

We  shall  soon  find  them  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  ehall 
make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your  jewels  be  found. 

Goldsmith.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ActlU. 


GAR 

GA'RNISH,  v.  ^       Fr.Garnir;   It.  Guaniire  ,■ 
Ga'rnish,  n.         I   Sp.  Guarne.cer.    Menage,  Ca- 
G a'rmishixg,  n.   >  scneuve,  and  Wacliter, — from 
Ga'rnishment.    I  the    Low    Lat.   Warnhe   or 
Ga'knitube.       J  warnitus,  and  this  from  the 
Ger.  Wacren  or  warneu,  to  fortify,  to  provide  with 
arms,    (of  which   the   A.  S.  Waniian,  gewarnian, 
ge-warian,  to  take  heed,  to  beware,  is  the  root. ) 
Sli  inner,   with   more  probability,  from  the   A.  S. 
Gearive,  paratus,  genrwian,    prseparare,    to   pre- 
pare.    (See  Gare,' Gear.)     As  the — 

"  Fr.  Garnir, — to  provide,  store,  supply,  fur- 
nish, accommodate  ;  fill  with  ;  deck,  adorn,  trim, 
beautific,  set  forth  with,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Xext  in  order 


At  whiche  departing  the  king  gaue  to  the  adimyral  of 
Frauce  a  qarnislic  of  ijilt  vessell,  a  payre  of  couered  basons 
gilt.— Hail.  Hm.  I'l/I.  an.  10. 

For  the  ornamentes  &  garnishing  of  ceremonies  in  dede 
make  outwardli  a  shewe  or  semblaiice  of  godlinesse :  but 
because  thei  are  only  certain  vain  countrefaictes  of  thinges, 
thei  kepe  not  awai  y^  assaulte  of  wicked  spirites,  but  rather 
are  an  occasio  of  a  ferlher  vngodlinesse. —  UdaL  Luke,  c.  11. 

And  also  considering  the  goodly  garnishment  of  this 
realme  by  the  great  and  wi.se  number  of  noble  lordcs  and 
valiant  knightes,  v;hich  were  suche.  as  no  Christian  realme 
for  the  number  of  them  could  then  she.ve  the  lyke. 

Giafloi:  Rich.  II.  an.  21. 

And  ye,  brave  lords,  whose  goodly  personage 
And  noble  deeds,  each  other  garnishing, 
Make  you  ensaraple  to  the  present  Age 
Of  th'  old  heroes. 

Spensar.  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Cliarki  Ilmvard. 

The  gorgeous  citty  [garnish'd  like  a  bride) 
Where  Christ  for  spouse  expected  is  to  passe. 

With  walles  of  jasper  compass'd  on  each  side, 
Hath  streets  all  pav'd  with  gold  more  bright  than  glasse. 
Stirling.  Doomes-djy.  The  Twelfth  Houre. 

Why.  'tis  an  office  of  discouery,  loue. 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 
Lnr.  So  you  are  sweet, 
Euen  in  the  lonely  garnish  of  a  boy. 

Shahi:^penre.   Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  li.  sc.  6. 

For  what  is  more  ordinary  with  them  [architects]  than 
the  taking  in  flowers  and  fruitage  for  the  garnishing oi  their 
work.— W.  More.  Antidote  against  Atlieism,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


Before  they  came  to  the  Pope's  bed-charnber,  they  passed 
three  chambers,  all  naked  and  unhanged,  the  roofs  fallen 
dovvn,  and,  as  was  guessed,  third  per.«ons,  riff-raff,  and  others 
standing  in  the  chambers  tor  3.  garnishment. 

Id.  Memorials,  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1527. 

I  confess,  where  real  kindnesses  are  done,  these  circum- 
Ftantlal  garnitures  of  love  (as  I  may  so  call  them)  may  be 
dispensed  with  t  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  rough  fiiend  than 
a  fawning  enemy.— 5o«//i,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  S. 

The  table  was  garnished  round  with  hot  bread-ftuit,  and 
plantains,  and  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts  brought  for  drink. 
Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  13. 
Courted  by  all,  by  few  the  fair  Is  won, 
Those  lose  who  seek  her.  and  those  gain  who  shun  ; 
Naked  she  files  to  merit  in  distress, 
.Kai  leaves  to  Courts  Vae  gnmish  of  her  dress. 

P.  li'hitehcad.  Honour.  .4  Satire. 

Where  then  lies  the  difference  between  the  food  of  the 

nobleman  and  the  porter,  if  both  are  at  dinner  on  the  same 

ox  or  cal ',  hut  in  the  seasoning,  the  dressing,  the  garuisking, 

and  the  setting  forth. 

Fielding.  History  of  n  Foundling,  b.  i.  c.  I. 
O,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store, 

or  charms  that  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resonndin?  ahnre. 

The  pomp  of  groves,  andgarnilrre  of  fields. 

Beattie.  The  Mlmtrel,  b.  i. 


GA'RRET.  "^  Probably  of  the  same  origin 
GAHRETE'Ens.  >  33  Gfirmort,  (qv. )  Fr.Garife, 
Ga'rretted.  J  which,  among  other  usages  (see 
Cotirave,  and  the  quotations  "from  Bern'ers,)  is 
applied  "  To  a  little  lodge  for  a  sentinel,  built  on 
high."  G.  Douglas  renders  the  aka  specula,  upon 
which  Miscnus,  and  the  moles  upon  which  Caicus 
Stood,  "  the  his  ffarrit,  the  hie  c/arrct."   In  common 


GAE 

English  it  is  nou-  applied  to  what  .Skinner  calls, 
Suprema  dnmus  coniignatio,  i.e. 
The  highest  story"  of  the  house. 

Then  he  began  to  call  and  to  knocke,  hut  noo  man  wolde 
answere  hym,  yet  he  sawe  men  go  vp  and  downe  on  the 
garreltes  of  the  gate  and  walles. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crontjc!e,vo\.ii.  c.5]. 


All  the  galleryes  and  chambers  were  full  of  lords,  knightes 
and  gentlemen.  St  the  garrottes  aboue  full  of  Frenche  lackays 
&  varlettes,  which  wer  pleteously  seiued. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIIT.  an.  19. 

Now  tnan  that  trusts,  with  weary  thighs. 
Seeks  garret  where  small  poet  lies : 
He  comes  to  Lane,  finds  garret  shut, 
Tiien,  not  with  knuckle,  but  with  foot 
He  rudely  thrusts. 

Davcnant.  The  Long  Vacation  in  England. 

Afount  Edgcombe  was  the  scene  of  this  hospitality ;  a 
house  new  built,  and  n.imed  by  the  aforesaid  knight,  [Sir 
Richard  Edgecunibe]  a  snuate  structure  with  a  round  turret 
at  each  end,  garrctted  on  the  top. 

F-dllcr.   Worthies.  Cornimll. 

Go  then,  and  as  to  thee,  when  thou  didst  go, 
Munster  did  towns,  and  Gesner  authors  show, 
Mount  now  to  Gallo-belgicus ;  appear 
As  deep  a  statesman  as  a  garreteer. 

Donne.  Upon  Coryaft'a  CrudiHes. 

Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 

In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 

Kegale  chill'd  fingers.— 7.  Philips.  The  Splendid  Shilling. 

When  they  become  my  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
they  mount  to  the  two  pair  of  stairs;  and  then,  unless 
dispatched  to  the  mansion-house  in  the  countrey.  or  crouded 
into  the  house-keeper's  room,  they  perish  among  the  lumber 
of  garrets,  or  flutter  into  rags  before  a  broker's  shop  at  the 
Seven  Dials.— K'c'.no/c.  .4 nccd.iles  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

Priests  who  panted  for  preferment  preached  despotism  in 
their  pulpits,  and  garreteers  who  hungered  after  i>lacc5  or 
pensions,  racked  their  invention  to  propagate  its  spirit  by 
their  pamphlets.— T.  Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  9. 

GA'URISON,  V.  )      Fr.  Garnison;    It.  Guar. 

G.i'RRisoN,  )!.  S  nigione ;  Sp.  Guamicion. 
(See  Gar.ms-.i.)  Written  by  Chaucer  and  others 
as  the  Fr.  Garnison.  Praesidium  ab  apparatu 
bellico,  sic  dictum ;  a  fortress,  guard  or  defence 
against  the  prcpara^WfW  of  war,  so  called,  (Skin- 
ner )     See  Garnesoun,  in  Jamieson.    It  is  applied 


The  force,  provided  or  furnished  for  the  defence 
of  a  place  prepared  or  fortified  against  attack. 


And  after  that,  we  conseille  that  in  thin  hous  thou  set 
suthsant  garnisoun,  so  tliat  thev  moun  as  wel  thy  body  as  thy 
hous  defende.— Jif.  Tale  of  Melibeus, 

For  thus  sayth  Tullius,  that  ther  is  a  mtiner  garneson,  that 
no  man  may  vanquish  ne  discomfite,  and  that  is  a  Lord  to 
be  beloved  of  his  citizeins,  and  of  his  peple.— /rf.  lb. 

In  this  yere  also,  as  affermylh  the  Freshe  Cronvcle,  this 
mysery  &  vnkyndnesse  thus  reygning  in  Englonde,  the 
Lorde  Talbot  than  being  in  Normady,  and  in  defendynge  of 
y=  kynge's  garysons,  was  beset  with'Frenshe  men  at  a  place 
named  Castyllyon.— fn6j/^n.  Hen.  VI.  an.  !!54. 

And  I  perswade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair, 
Garrisnn'd  round  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  faithful  souldiery,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet  in  some  great  service. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

The  seventh,  he  nameih  Hippos  or  Hippion,  a  city  so  called 
of  a  colony  of  horsemen,  there  garrisoned  by  Herod,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Galilean  sea. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  7.  3.  4. 

Thy  virtuous  thoughts  when  all  the  others  rest. 
Like  careful  scouts,  pass  up  and  down  thy  breast. 
.\nd  still  they  round  about  that  place  do  keep, 
Whilst  all  the  blessed  garrison  do  sleep. 

Srayto?!.  Black  Prince  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 

Let  them  be  directed  to  Burlington  or  Whitby,  for  Scar- 
borough is  lost;  but  yet  with  soire  caution,  as' to  inquire 
before  they  put  in,  lest  by  any  accident  the  enemy  should 
have  garriionei  those  places  before  -we  come  thither. 

Ludlow,  Mtmoirs,  vol.  ih  p.  307. 
881   - 


GAR 

Thti.  ;}.;.i  a  herald—"  To  the  Slate,  of  Grtcee 
The  Roman  People,  unconlin'd,  restore 
Their  countries,  cities,  liberties,  and  laws; 
Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw." 

Thomson.  Liberty,  ft.  m. 

But  the  moment  in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the  mo. 
ment  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army  must  be 
augmented,  the  fleet  must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned 
towns  must  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  army, 
that  fleet,  thoie  garrisoned  towns,  must  be  furnished  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c  S, 

A  lev.-  garrisons  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to  con- 
nect them,  and  to  awe  the  coast,  mu«t  at  any  time  have  l«en 
sufScient  irrecoverably  to  subdue  that  part  of  Britain. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  i. 

GA'RRON.  Ger.  Gurr,  gorr,  equus.  Gorre, 
equa ;  caballus ;  dicitur,  says  Kilian,  plerumque 
equus  annosus  et  strigosus.  Jamieson  calls  it  a 
small  horse,  a  galloway. 

And  when  he  comes  forth  he  will  make  their  cowes  and 

garrana  to  walke,  if  he  doe  no  other  harme  to  their  persons. 

Spenser.  View  of  Hie  State  of  Ireland. 

Letters  that  some  of  the  kerns  in  Ireland  having  got  toge- 
ther in  arms,  Colonel  Nelson  with  a  party  fell  into  their 
quarters  by  break  of  day,  killed  about  300  of  them,  tookSOO 
cattle  and  2  jrorroni. —  V.'hitelock.  Memorials,  an.  1063. 

Every  man  would  be  forced  to  provide  winter  fodder  for 
his  team  (whereas common  garrons  shift  upon  grass  the  year 
round.)— Sir  H'.  Temple,  .idvanccment  of  Trade  in  Ireland. 

GARRU'LITY.  )      Fr.  Garrvlite ;   If.  Garru- 
G.\'rri:lovs.         ylitd;  Lat.  Garrv.litas ;    from 

the  Lat.  Garrire,  to  prate. 

A  prating  or  prattling,  babbling,  talkativeness, 

loquaciousness. 

•For  if  a  prattling  fellow  chance  to  hear  some  short  and 
little  tale,  such  is  the  nature  of  this  disease  called  onrrnliiij, 
that  his  hearing  is  but  a  kind  of  taking  his  wind'e  new,  to 
babble  it  forth  again  immediately,  much  more  than  It  was, 
or  like  a  whirlpool  which  whatsoever  it  taketh  once,  the  same 
it  seiideth  !t  up  ag.-.in  very  often  with  the  vantage. 

flolland.  Plutarch,  p.  158. 
Let  me  here, 

As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment ; 

And  e.xpi.-ite,  if  possible,  my  crime, 

Shamefull  garrulity.  Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

But  where  they  were  grave  and  wise  counsellors,  to  make 
them  garrulous,  as  grasshoppers  are  stiidulous  ;  that  appli- 
cation holdeth  not  in  these  old  men,  though  some  old  men 
are  eo.— Chapman.  Honker.  Iliad,  b.  iii.  Comment. 


Excessive  garrulity  is  cert:".inly  incompatible  with  soli: 
thinking,  and  a  mark  of  that  volatile  and  superficial  turn 
which,  dwelling  upon  tiie  surfaces  of  things,  never  pene 
trates  deeply  enough  to  make  any  valuable  discoveries. 

V.Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  11 

Pardon,  my  lord,  the  {ee\)]c  garrulily  of  age.  which  love; 


Brooke.   Vnicer.':at  Beauty,  b.  v. 

GA'RTER,  r.  ■\        Fr.  Jartier  ,■  It.  Giartiera -. 

Ga'rter,  n.         \  S'p.  Jarretera.     A  garirr  (says 

Ga'rterino,  n.  J  Tooke)  is  a  girder;  from  the 
A.  .S.  Gyrdan,  to  gird,  to  surround,  to  enclose.  To 
garter, — 

To  put  on,  bind  on,  a  garter  ,■  and  thus,  gar. 
tered,  is,  consequontially,  invested  with  the  order 
of  the  garter. 

In  the  cnde  thereof  [the  xix.  yerel  he  there  deuysed  tha 
order  of  the  garter,  and  after  stablysliid  it  as  at  this  daje  i) 
cont'ynued.— Fa6i/(i«.  Eduard  III.  an.  1344. 

■RTiere  to  should  I  disclose 
"ilif:  gartering  of  her  hose. 

Skellon.  The  Boke  of  Philip  SparoK. 

Hee  being  in  lone,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose ;  and 
you,  beeing  in  loue  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  K.  !. 

With  a  linnen  stock  on  one  leg.  and  a  ker«ey  boot-hose  03 
the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blew  list. 

Id.  Taming  of  ills  Shrew,  Act  iii.  cc.  I. 

What  boots  it  thee 

To  shtiv  the  rii.'iied  buckle  th.il  did  tie 
The  gailtr  of  thy  greatest  grandsirc's  knee  ? 

Dmiut,  b.  ir.  Sat  I, 
SU 


GAS 

What  boon  can  faithful  merit  share, 
■Where  interest  reigns,  or  pride,  or  show  f 

Tis  the  rich  banker,  wins  the  fair, 
The gailei'd  l£night,  or  feather'd  heau 


Scmeri-Ue.  To  Phjllii. 
Troops  of  right-honourable  porters  come, 
Aud  mrler'd  small-coal  merchants  crowd  the  room. 

Pitt.  On  the  Masquerades. 

He  now  and  then  presents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own 
kniltins  to  their  mothers  or  sisters,  and  raisea  a  great  deal 
of  mirth  among  them,  by  enquiring  as  often  as  he  meets 
them  how  they  wear  —Spectator,  No.  108. 

When  Corahe  her  garler'd  knights  beheld 

On  barbed  steeds  advance, 
Wliere  ladies  crnwn'd  the  tented  field, 

And  love  inspir'd  the  lance. 

Loi'iliond.  On  Rebuildinn  Comle-KeMle. 

The  very  man  who  in  his  bed  would  have  trembled  at  the 
aspect  of  a  doctor,  shall  go  with  intrepidity  to  attack  a 
bastion,  or  deliberately  noose  himself  in  his  garters. 

Goldsmilh.  Citizen  of  l/ie  World,  Let.  12, 

A  vulgar  story  prevail*,  hut  is  not  supported  liy  aay 
ancient  authority,  that  at  a  Cnurt-hall,  Edward's  mi.<tress. 
commonly  supposed  to  he  the  Coun'ess  of  Salisbury,  dropped 
hfT  narif'r  ;  and  the  King  taking  it  up,  observed  some  of  the 
courtiers  to  sinile.  as  if  tliey  thouiht  that  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favour  meielv  liv  accident :  upon  which  he  called 
out,  Hoai  Sfii  nn:  mnl  v  pens'.  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
Hume.  Hist,  of  Eng.  c.  16.  Edw.  III.  an.  1249. 

GA'RUM.  )       See  the  example  from   Pliny. 

(jA'nofs.  (  Lennep  says,  that  the  reason  ofthe 
name  is  not  very  dear. 

And  yet  is  there  one  kind  more  of  an  exquisit  and  daintie 
liquor  ill  manner  of  a  dripping,  called  garnm,  proceeding 
fnm  the  Ral•ba^'e  offishes.  and  such  other  ofTall  as  commonly 
the  coolte  useth  to  east  away,  as  it  lieth  soaking  in  salt :  so 
as  if  a  mati  would  speake  properly,  it  is  no  other  but  the 
humitir  th:it  co-nmethfrom  themasthey  doelie  andputrifie. 
In  old  times  tliis  sauce  was  made  of  that  fish  which  the 
Greeks  called  gamv.—Hi.llnnd.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  7. 

Dftc-nsive  odour,  proceeding  partly  from  its  [the  beavf r] 
food,  that  being  especially  fish  ;  whereof  this  humour  may 
be  ngitroiis  excretion  and  olidous  seraratiou. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

G  .\  S.  )  A  creneral  name  applied  ori.sinally, 
Ga'seous.  t  by  Van  Helmont,  to  elastic  ifluids. 
That  also  such  subterraneal  steams  will  easily  mingle 
with  liquors,  and  imbue  them  with  their  own  qualities,  may 
be  inferreil  from  the  experiment  of  mixing  the  gas.  [as  the 
Helmoiitians  call  it]  or  the  scarce  coagulable  fumes  of  kin- 
dled and  extinguished  brimstone,  with  wine,  which  is  there- 
by long  preserved.— Boi/'c.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  557. 

The  chymist  is  interested  in  the  study  of  chymistry;  in 
the  various  experiments  he  is  making,  he  waits  with  a 
pleasing  eagerness  for  the  result,  and  triumphs  in  his  suc- 
cess, without  having  an  individual  attachment  to  acids, 
alkalis,  metals,  earths,  and  qanses. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  3.  c.  3.  s.  1.  1 

The  substance  employed,  [in  the  principal  of  muscular  I 
motion]  whether  it  be  fluid,  gaaeons,  elastic,  electrical,  or 
none  of  these,  or  nothing  resemblii'g  these,  is  unknown  to 
ViS.—PaU-g.  Natural  Tlieologg,  c.  7. 

GASCON.VDE.  From  Gascon,  a  native  ofi 
Gasconi/ ;  to  tvhom  the  vice  of  idle  boasting  was 
attributed. 

Indeed  his  great  volubility  and  inimitable  manner  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  the  great' courage  he  showed  on  those  \ 
occasions,  did  sometimes  betray  him  into  that  figure  of  I 
speech  which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  I 
Sascanade.— Taller, lAo.Wfi. 

I  tell  you,  without  anv  gasconade,  that  I  had  rather  be 
banished  for  my  whole  life,  because  I  have  helped  to  make 
the  peace,  than  be  raised  to  the  highest  honour  for  having 
contributed  to  obstruct  it.  \ 

Bolinghroke.  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  PeterboTovgh. 
The  gascoons  and  the  female  three 
Convers'd  in  idioms  which  belong 
•-     To  Venus's  great  mystery. — Cooper.  T'er-Terf,  c.  3. 

GASH,  V.  \      Probably    from    the    A.  S.  Ge- 
Gash.  n.     )  haccan,  contracted  into  gaccan,  and 
the  cs  softened  into  ch  or  sh  ,-  concidere,  dissecare, 
secando   comminucre,   to  cut,  to  cut  in  pieces!  ' 
See  to  Hack. 
To  cut ;  to  cut  (sf. )  deeply,  widely. 
View  &  beholde  you  my  handes  &  my  feetc,  thei  have 
manifi-st  prietes  of  the  nailles ;  touche  and  handle  ve  my 
llde,  it  hath  the  gashe  of  the  speare.— I'da/.  Lute,  c.'24. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  stedfastly 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three ; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye. 

That  make»  mote  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be, 

.  Shakespeare.  Venus  &  Adonis. 


GAS 

And  so  was  this  king  after  bis  death  by  a  base  souldler, 
gnsht  and  hackt  into  the  legge,  whom  Duke  William  re- 
warded for  so  unsoldierlike  a  deed,  cashiering  him  for  euer 
out  of  his  wages  and  warres. 

Sped.  Harold,  b.  viii.  c.  1.  s.  50. 

And  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Sanguin.  such  as  Celestial  Spirits  may  bleed. 
And  all  his  armour  staind,  crewhile  so  bright. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

The  dames  of  Argive  strain. 

Who  wept  their  fathers  and  their  husbands  slain, 

Attii'd  as  mourners,  or  a  captive  band, 

In  sad  procession  move  along  the  strand, 

AW gashi  with  wounds.— Zcm's.  Thebais  of  Slntiw,  b.xli 

This,  when  returning  from  the  foughten  field, 
Or  Noric.  or  Iberian,  seam'd  with  scars, 
(Sad  signatures  of  many  a  dreadful  ^«s,'i ,') 
The  veteran,  carousing,  soon  restores 
Puissance  to  his  arm,  and  strings  his  nerves. 

J.PMIips.  Cerealia. 

282.  Should  he  spit  on  bim  through  pride,  the  king  shall 

order  both  his  lips  to  be  gashed.  | 

SirW.Jon.-s.   The  Ordinances  of  Menu,  c.  7.  i 

Ougbt  we.  like  madmen,  to  tear  off  the  plasters,  that  the  ; 
lenient  hand  of  prudence  had  spread  over  the  wounds  and  \ 
gashes,  which  in  our  delirium  of  ambition  we  had  given 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the  Election,  I7S0. 


CAST,  f.  or 

Ghast. 

Ga'stfi'l. 

Ga'stlt. 
Ga'stliness. 


GA'SKINS.     See  Galligaskins. 

—  I  am  resolu'd  on  two  points. 

Ma.  That  if  one  hreake,  the  other  will  hold :  or,  if  bpth 
breake,  your  ga4kins  fall. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act!,  sc.  5. 

GASP,  r.      "^       Per  cpenthesin  of  the  letter  s, 

Gasp,  7!.  >  from   the   verb   to   gape,    (qv.) 

Ga'spivo,  n.  J   Skinner. 

To  open  ;  to  open  {xnbaiir!.  )  with  a  struggle  for, 
a  convulsive  emission  of,  breath  :  to  pant ;  to  pant 
after,  and  thus,  (met. )  to  seek  or  desire  eagerly. 

And  thries  eke  she  gan  downe  loufe. 

And  in  the  floode  .ihe-weat  her  heare. 

And  thries  on  the  water  there 

She  gaspcth.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  thee  I  longde  to  Hue,  for  (bee  nowe  welcome  death  : 
And  welcome  he  that  hf-ipie  pang,  that  stops  my  gasping 
breath.— Gascoigne.  Flowres.  In  Trust  Is  Treason. 

Or  beene  thine  eyes  attemp'red  to  the  yeere, 
Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  raine  f 

Like  Aprill  showre,  so  otreames  the  trikling  teares 
Adowne  thy  cheeke,  to  quench  thy  thirsty  paine. 

Spenser.  Shcphcard's  Calender.  Aprill. 

Those  rufged  names  to  our  like  mouthes  grow  sleek. 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

Milton,  son.  11. 

Egelred :  shortly  gaue 

A  quiet  gaspc  or  twaine. 

And  being  dead,  his  noble  Sonne 

Succeeded  him  in  raigne. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 

No  snaky  fiev.ds  with  more  remorseless  spight 
Rend  one  another's  breasts,  than  man  doth  man's  : 

Wounds,  shrieks  and  gaspings  are  his  proud  delight, 
And  he  by  hcllishness  his  prowes  scans. 

Beaumont.  Pgsche,  c.  11.  5.27. 

Now,  for  a  sinner  to  neglect  this,  to  slight  and  trample 
upon  the  conditions  of  pardon,  what  is  it  else  but  as  if  a 
man.  that  lay  gasping  under  a  mortal  wound,  should  both 
throw  awav  the  balsam,  and  defy  the  physician. 

So!!.'/i,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  7. 

Certainly  there  is  no  deceit  more  dangerous,  nor  I  fear 
more  common  in  the  world,  than  for  men  to  think  that  God 
is  so  easie  to  pardon  sin,  that  though  they  spend  their  lives 
in  satisfying  their  lusts  ;  they  shall  make  amends  for  all  by 
a  dying  sorrow  and  a  gasping  repentance. 

Stitling/eet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

The  Castili.an  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under 
the  same  master;  who  seeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one 
another,  and  gasped  after  their  liberty,  demanded  a  most 
exorbitant  price  for  their  ransom.— Spectator,  No.  IBS. 

Let  all  be  hush'd,  each  softest  motion  cease, 
Be  every  loud  tumultuous  thought  at  peace, 

And  every  ruder  gasp  of  breath 

Be  calm,  as  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Congreve.  On  Mrs.  A.  Hunt,  Singing. 

Hail,  sacred  names  !— Oh  guard  the  Muse's  page. 
Save  your  lov'd  mistress  from  a  ruffian's  rage ; 
See  how  she  gasps  and  struggles  hard  for  life. 
Her  wounds  all  bleeding  from  the  butcher's  knife. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  C.  Churchi.l. 


GAS 

(Also  written  GAni^)  Skin- 
ner thinks  that  pastly  is  q.  iL 
ghostly  or  ghostlike.  "Aghast 
or  agast  may  be  the  past  part. 
agazed.  (See  the  quotation 
(j.^'sTNEss.  J  from  Shakespeare  in  v.  ^<7os?.) 
Aijazed  may  mean,  made  to  gaze ;  a  verb  built  on 
the  verb  to  gaze.  Ousted,  i.e.  made  aghast  i 
which  is  again  a  verb  built  on  the  part,  aghast. 
Gastered  may  be  supposed  an  ignorantly  coined 
or  fantastical  cant  word,  or  corruptly  used  for 
gasted."  See  Tooke,  (i.  460. )  who  considers  that^ 
it  may  be  an  objection  to  this  derivation,  that  the 
word  aqast  always  denotes  a  considerable  degree 
of  terror ;  which  to  gaze  does  not ;  for  we  may 
gaze  with  delight,  with  wonder  or  admiration  ; 
he,  therefore,  inclines  to  the  Goth.  Agid.i,  territus, 
the  past  part,  of  agyan,  timere ;  which  aqids 
might  become  agidst  or  agisd,  agist,  agast.  But 
see  Agast. 

To  make  aghast, — to  terrify,  to  frighten.  Gael- 
/;,/,— .frightful.  Go.<:rt/,— like'one  agazed,  terrified  f 
hideous  with  affright,  terrific. 

A  tirant  that  was  king  of  Cicile.  that  had  asaaid  the  peril 
of  his  estate,  shewed  by  similitude  the  dredes  ofrealme.-s  by 
gaslness  of  a  swprd,  that  hong  ouer  the  heed  of  his  familiar. 
Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 
— — — -  And  be  [Phebusi  the  same  Ihrowe 
With  gasllie  \oyce.  that  ail  it  herde. 
The  Romaines  in  this  wise  answerde. 

Ootcer.  Con.  J.  b.  vU. 
Then  this  heheste  to  me 

0  Joue  betake,  that  I  may  he 
deuoyde  of  all  those  gooddea 

That  brews  such  banefuU  broyles,  or  brings 
of  feare  suche  gnsifull  fluddes. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  1 
A  woulfe  by  hap  espide 

this  sielie  lamb  in  plase. 
And  thought  hir  fittest  for  his  pray  : 
not  gitstly  was  his  face. 

Turbenile.   Upon  the  Death  of  Elix.  ArhundU. 

But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirita 

Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rouz'd  to  th'  encounter, 

Or  whether  qasted  bv  the  noyse  I  made. 

Full  sodainly  he  &ei.— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Alrtli.  sc.  1. 

These  men  vppon  their  submission  were  so  pined  away 
for  want  of  foode.  and  so  ghnsled  with  feare  witliin  seuen  or 
eight  weekes,  by  reason  they  were  so  roundly  followed 
without  any  interime  of  rest,  that  they  looked  rather  like  to 
ghosts  than  men.— Sloto.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1536. 

Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gasler'd  him,  or  else  he's 
imak.—Beaum.^- Fletch.  Wit  atseaej^lWeapons,  AQtilsc.U 

Here  will  I  dwell  apart 

In  gas/full  grove  therefore,  till  my  last  sleep 

Doo  close  my  eyes.—Spcnser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Aug, 

1  tell  no  lie,  so  gastlg  grew  my  name. 
That  it  alone  discomfited  an  host, 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  315. 

The  messenger  of  death,  the  gasthj  owie, 
With  drcry  shriekes  did  also  her  bewray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  I.  c.  5. 
Thence  I  behold  the  miserie  of  men. 

Which  want  the  bliss  that  wisdom  would  them  breed, 
And  like  brute  beasts  doo  lie  in  loathsome  deu 
Of  ghostly  darkness,  and  of  gastlie  dread. 

Id.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

Let  gastliness 

And  drearie  horrour  dim  the  chearfhl  light. 
To  make  the  image  of  true  heaviness.— Zrf.  Daplinaida. 

What  jealouB.  fearful  Pallor  doth  surprise 

Thy  cheeks,  what  deadly  ghastlgness  thine  eyes  ! 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  13.  s.  ii. 

I  wot  not  what  strange  things  I  bane  design'd, 

But  all  my  gestures  do  presage  no  good  ; 

My  looks  are  gaslly-like,  thoughts  are  my  food, 

A  silent  pausing  showed  my  troubled  mind. 

Stirling,  SOii.^i. 
lago.  Look  you  pale,  mistris  ? 
Do  vou  perceiue  the  gastnes.se  of  her  eye. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  v.  6C.  1. 

But  in  the  dead  of  night. 

He  dreamt  his  friend  appear'd  before  his  sight, 
Who.  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 
Said,' help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die: 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vam. 
Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain. 

Dnjdcn.  The  Cock  and  ths  FoK. 

Before  he  commences  his  operations,  in  order  to  scareth* 


publick  imaginat 


he  raises  by 


before  our  eyes,  through  which  glare  .',„., 

horrible  phantoms.— £urie.  On  a  late  State  of  (he  tfatioi 


art  magick  a  thick  mist 
ire  the  most  ghastly  asd 


GA'STRICK.    From  the  Gr.  ra<rT»)/>,  the  belly. 
TTie  gufstric  Juice,  or  the  liquor  which  dierests  the  food  in 
the  stamaohs  of  animals,  k  of  this  ciass.     Of  all  menstrua, 
it  is  the  most  active,  the  most  universal. 

Paleij.  Natural  Theolor/y,  c.  7. 

GATE.  ^        Goi\\.  Ga(]g;  A.  S.  Gala,  gat : 

Ga'ted.  >  from     Goth.    Gaqgaii  ,■      A.  S. 

Gate-house.  )    Gangan,  gan,  ire,   to  po  :    the 

way  gaed.  gane  or  go7ie ,-   that  through  which  or 

alon^  which,  iliir,  it  is  gaed,  gade,  gate. 

The  way  gone ;  a  way,  a  road,  path  or  passage. 
To  take  the'  gate,  take  the  way  or  road ;  go  away, 
depart.     It  is  also  applied  to— 

A  larffe  door,  as  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  to  a  door 
into  fields. 

Gatehouse  was  the  name  of  a  prison  over  the 
gate  at  the  nc.rth  entrance  of  Dean's-yard,  ^^■est- 
tninster. 
And  made  kvnges  fourme  of  bras  al  holu  w>'lhinnc, 
Vpe  an  hors  Vvde  of  bras.  &  that  body  dude  therynne 
And  vpe  the  west  ffate  of  Londone  sette  hit  wel  bye. 

R.Gloucester, -p.  25\. 

Is  wei  he  nom  bi  Oxenford,  ac  the  borgeis  anon 

The  zatei  made  azen  him  of  tlie  toune  ech  on.— Id.  p.540. 

Was  ther  non  entre,  that  to  the  castelle  pan  ligge, 

Bftt  a  streite  kauce,  at  the  end  a  drauht  brigge. 

With  grete  duble  cheynes  drauhen  ouer  the  gale, 

&  fyfii  armed  sueynes  porters  at  that  gale. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  183. 

The  flom  sone  lie  left,  agejTi  toke  his  gale, 

The  duke  fro  tham  he  reft,  welnere  he  com  to  late. 

Id.  p.  191. 

And  the  peuple  was  plener  come,  the  porter  unpynnede 
the  gate.-^Piers  Plouhman,  p.  203. 

Ther  is  no  law  as  ich  leyve.  wol  let  hym  the  gate. 

Ther  God  is  gatwarde  hymself.  Id.  p,  219. 

For  which  thing  Jesu,  that  he  schulde  halewe  the  peple  bi 
his  blood,  suffride  without  the  gate.—  Wicllf.  Ebnwls,  c.  13. 

Therefore  Jesus  to  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  bloude. 
Buffered  wythout  the  ^a/e.—Bii/f,  1551.  lb. 

VI Hh  that  word  reason  went  her  gate. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 

Id.  Ih. 


And  also  that  he  be  right  ware, 

In  what  maner  he  ledeth  his  chare. 

That  he  mistake  not  his  gale.  Id.  lb. 

Of  elephants'  tethe  were  the  palace  gates 

Enlosenged  with  many  goodly  plateS. 

Sksllon.  Answereth  to  Lidgate. 

He  com  to  the  gnteward. 

The  Gate  of  King  Horn.  Rilson,  vol.  ii. 

The  leaporous  distilment;  whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  hloud  of  man. 

That  swift  as  quicksiluer  it  courses  through  ■ 

The  natural  gates  and  allies  of  the  body. 

Sha/cespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  5.  1 

Ttie  mountains  within  this  tribe  are  few,  and  that  of 
Sampson  the  chiefest ;  unto  which  he  carried  the  gate-post  i 
of  Guzn— Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  10.  s.  2. 

But  that  that  mooued  him  most,  was,  that  being  a  king 
that  loued  wealth  and  treasure,  hee  could  not  endure  to  have 
trade  sicke,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the  gate-vaine 
which  disperseth  that  \i\oai.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  160. 

The  gites  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day  ; 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way  ; 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  chearful  skies ;  ; 

In  this  the  task,  and  mighty  labour  lies.  i 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  vi. 

But  his  [the  king's]  messenger  being  carried  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  was  by  him  used  very  roughly,  and  by  the  houses 
committed  to  the  gcite-liouse,  not  without  the  motion  of  some 
men,  that  he  might  be  executed  as  a  .spy. 

Clarendon.  CiiH  Wars,  vol.  il.  p.  76. 

Meantime  a  sudden  jarring  sound  was  heard, 

"When  from  a  narrow  gale  a  dame  appear'd, 

Ungirt,  with  feet  unshod,  with  hair  di.splay'd. 

Who  by  her  name  addressed  the  warrior-maid. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  iii. 
Wliat  childish  toys. 

Thy  watery  columns  squirted  to  the  clouds ! 

Thy  bason'd  rivers,  and  imprison'd  seas  ! 

Thy  mountains  moulded  into  forms  of  men. 

Thy  hundred-i;i(«d  capitals.— r9B«j.  Complaint,  tiigUO. 

GA'THER,  V.  ^        A.  S.  Gaderian,  colligcre, 
Ga'ther,  n.        I  Gongreg.are;   Dut.  Gaderen. 
Ga'thbrable.    V      To  bring  or  draw  into  one 
Ga'therer.        j  place  ;  to  collect,  to  assemble, 
Cv'thbrino,  H.  )  to  congregate;  also,  to  select 


GAT 

or  pick  out ;  to  contract,  to  accumulate  j  to  get, 
to  acquire. 

Tho  wende  the  quene  forth  to  Cornewail  a  non. 
And  gonge  staleworlhe  men  gederede  mony  on. 

B.  Gloucesler,  p.  2C. 


And  he  gaderidi*  tog>'dre  alle  the  princis  of  prestis  and 
scribis  of  the  puple ;  and  enquiride  of  hem  where  Christ 
shoulde  bebor.\n.— W'lc/i/.  Maltheu;  c.  2. 

And  he  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the 
people,  &  asked  the  where  Christ  shulde  be  born. 

Bible,  1531.  lb. 

But  of  the  gederyngis  of  monei  that  ben  maad  into  seyntis 
as  I  ordeynyde  in  the  chirchis  of  Galathie,  so  also  do  ghe  oo 
dai  of  the  woke,  ech  of  ghou  kepe  at  bymsilf  kepyn^je  that 
that  plesith  to  him,  that  whaiine  I  come  the  tjadcringis  be 
not  maad.— »7c/!/.  1  Cor.  c.  10. 

Of  the  galheryngc  for  the  saincfes,  as  I  haue  Ordeyned  in 
the  congregacions  of  Galacia,  euen  so  do  ye.  Upon  some 
Sondaye  let  euerye  one  of  you  put  a  syde  at  home,  and  laye 
up  whatsoeuer  he  thynkcth  mete,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ynges  when  1  come.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  trusteth  wel,  that  erles,  dukes,  kinges 
Viext gathered  in  this  noble  compagnie, 
For  love,  and  for  encrese  of  chevalrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Kmghtes  Tate,  v.  2165. 


Gou 


Con.  A.  b.  iii. 


I  Thus  sayth  Bucer  who  understandeth  Saincte  Augustine, 
as  I  haue  before  allcaged  him,  and  gatherelh  thereof  a  con- 
clusion that  no  man  can  by  the  father's  saiynges  proue 
Chrlste  to  be  absente  in  the  holye  souppere. 

1  Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  85. 

Matlixv.-  whiche  was  a  toll  gaderer.  anon  as  he  was  called 
of  God  luiiOi.e  that  life  and  folowed  Christ. 

Elsher.  On  tlie  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  32. 

Euery  man  did  eate  hys  fill,  and  there  was  nothyng  lack- 
yng,  insomuche  that  seuen  baskettes  wer  fylled  of  the 
gatheringis  of  scrappes  which  remayned.— U'lia/.  Malt.  c.  25. 

Ween  you  it  was  for  nothing,  that  wise  men  forbed  you 
the  rule  &  gouernance  of  countries  ;  and  that  St.  Paule  bid- 
deth,  you  shall  not  speak  in  congregations  and  gathering  of 
people!— Tires.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  JComaH,b.  It.  c.8. 

And,  throwing  downe  his  load  out  of  his  hand, 
To  WL-et,  great  store  of  forrest  fruite  which  hee 
Had  for  his  food  late  gathered  from  the  tree, 

Himself  unto  his  weapon  he  betooke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Not  that  faire  field 

Of  Euna,  where  Proserpiii  gaiherinq  flowrs. 

Her  self  a  fairer  floure,  by  gloomie  bis 

Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  -woili.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv. 

He  is  the  author  of  all  that  we  think  or  do  by  virtue  of  that 
light  which  himselfe  hath  given.  And  therefore  the  lawes 
which  the  very  heathens  diii  gather  to  direct  their  actions 
by,  so  far  forth  as  they  proceeded  from  the  light  of  nature, 
God  himselfe  duth  acknowledge  to  haue  proceeded  euen  from 
hiraselfe,  and  that  he  was  the  writer  of  them  in  the  tables 
of  their  hearts.— //oo/,-fr.  Bcclesiaslicall  Politie,  b.  iii.  §  .0. 

Eumenes  committed  the  several  cities  of  his  government, 
to  his  most  trusty  friends,  and  appointed  them  garrisons, 
■with  judges,  and  gatherers  of  his  tributes,  such  as  pleased 
him  best,  without  any  interposing  of  Perdiccas. 

Usher.  Annals,  an.  3G81. 

As.  in  a  drought,  the  thirsty  creatures  cry,  j 

And  gape  upon  the  galher'd  clouds  for  rain,  i 

And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky,  I 

And,  with  wet  wings,  joys  all  the  featliei'd  train.  | 
Bryden.  Annus  MirabiUs. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  gathering  up  all  the  particles  of 
hum.an  bodies,  however  dispersed  through  air,  e.irth,  or  sea, 
and  other  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  fluctuation  of  parts, 
and  sameness  of  each  body ;  they  can  only  be  difliculties 
with  those,  who  have  not  properly  considered  the  omnipo- 
tence of  tliat  God,  who  originally  created  man  out  of  dust, 
and  can  no  doubt  as  easily  restore  him. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 

How  much  more  properly  do  those  men  act,  who  foresee- 
ing the  mischief,  which  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  and 
appetites  brings  on  them,  live  by  the  rules  of  reason  and 
religion,  grow  old  by  degrees,  and  arc  gathered,  like  ripe 
sheaves,  into  the  garner.- /</.  vol,  ii,  Ser.  50. 
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Secondly,  persons  by,  I.  going  about  as  xi^teni-gatherers, 
OT  gatherers  of  alms  under  pretence  of  loss  by  fire,  or  other 
CdiuaUy.— Fielding.  On  the  Increase  of  Robbcis,  Ijc. 

The  word  which  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  same 
book,  is  very  pYoperly  rendered  in  our  English  Bililes  by 
"the  Preacher,"  differs  not  in  a  single  letter  from  that  plural 
word  whicli  in  the  promises  to  Jacob  the  Seventy  have  ren- 
dered by— the  gatherings.— Horsley,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  26. 

GAT-TOOTHED.  Whether  we  read  gat- 
talked  \\\t.\\  the  generality  of  the  M'&'&. , or  cal-tollied 
with  one  M.S.,  or  gap-tvthed  \v\\\\  Urry,  Mr.Tyr- 
whitt  confesses  himself  equally  unable  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  this  circumstance  of  description. 
Gat-tnothed,  says  Mr.  Todd,  (in  his  Glossan/  U> 
the  lUustnitmis  of  Gower  and  Chaucer)  is  goat, 
toothed.  Goat  (as  in  the  instance  from  .Spenser)  is 
written  by  our  old  writers  gat  or  gate.  Sliinnrr 
had  suggested  this  etymology,  but  of  what  Chaucer 
meant  by  the  word,  he  professes  his  ignorance. 
Mr.  Todd  thinks  the  meaning  clear  and  pointed, 
when  we  consider  the  {gnalvih)  disposition  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  word  is  applied.  Dryden 
follows  Urry. 


But  yet  1  had  alway  a  coltes  toth. 
Gat-toolhed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  wcle. 

Id.  The  IFif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6185. 

And  when  my  gates  shall  han  their  bellies  laido, 
Cuddy  shall  haue  a  kidde  to  store  his  farrae. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  October. 

Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  diffferent ;  the 
Keeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  Lady 
Prioress,  and  the  broad-speaking  gap-toothed  Wife  of  Bathe. 
Dryden.  Fables,  Prcf. 

GAUD.  ^  The  old  etymologists  have 
Ga'uded.  I  nothing  worth  notice.  Dr.  Ja- 
Ga'i:dert.  I  mieson,  following  the  Glossarist, 
Ga'i;dy.  V  explains  the  word  in  the  passage 

Ga'idish.  j  quoted  below  from  G.  Douglas; 
Ga'i'dily.  I  a  trick.  Tooke  produces  the  same 
Ga'cdiness.  j  passage  in  support  of  his  ety- 
mology and  explanation.  Gew-gaw,  he  says,  is  in 
A.  S.  Ge-gaf;  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  geyifan ; 
and  means,  any  such  trifling  thing  as  vs  given  itwaij.  . 
or  presented  to  any  one.  Gaud  (he  adds)  has  tfis 
same  meaning,  and  is  the  same  word,  with  the 
omission  of  the  prefix  ge,  gi,  or  gem,  and  is  the 
past  part,  of  gif-ari;  gave'd,  gav'd,  gavd,  gaude. 
May  not  the  Dut.  Gad-e7i,  gaeijen,  to  please,  to 
gratify,  formed  perhaps  from  an  A.S.  verb,  ge- 
eadean,  comp.  of  ge,  and  ead-ian,  ead-igan,  which 
latter  Lye  interprets,  beatificare,  be  the  true 
etymology  ?  See  the  8vo.  ed.  of  Tookc,  and  see 
also  Gav.      Gaude  is,  consequentially — 

A  pleasing  trifle,  a  toy,  a  bawble,   a  piece  of 
finery ;    any  trumpery :    and    G.   Douglas  might 
tend,  "  By  sic  ane  gaude,"  "  by  such  trumpery, 
i.  e.  such  trumpery  pretences  as  the  command  of 
a   Deity."     There   is  nothing    corresponding  in 
Virgil. 
Quhat  God  amovit  liim  with  sic  ane  gaude 
In  his  dedis  to  use  sic  slicht  and  fraude. 

G.  Douglas,  b.  x.  p.  315. 
Steevens  has  remarked  on  the  passage  cited 
below  from  Antony  §•  Cleopatra,  that  gaudy  "  is 
still  an  epithet  bestowed  on  feast-days  in  the  col- 
leges of  either  University." 

Gaudy  (the  adjective)  is, — fine,  showy  ;  osleti  ■ 
tatiously,  gorgeously  fine,  showy  or  g-ay. 

By  this  gaude  have  I  wonnen  yere  by  yere 
An  hundred  mark,  sin  I  was  Pardoiiere. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,323. 
And  also  thinke  wel  that  this  is  no  gaud.— Id.  T-oil.  b.ii. 

Of  small  corall  aboute  hire  ami  she  bare 

Apair  of  bedes,  i/aurfeiall  withgrene.— /rf.  Prol.  V.1S9, 

In  gaudy  grene  hire  statue  clothed  was 
With  bow  in  bond,  and  atwes  in  a  cas. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,  V.  2081. 


.\  woiiton  gyglot  maye  cal  me  to  sorowful  repentaunce, 
whilst  she  is  yet  in  her  gawdes,  and  the  maystree  of  th« 
stewes  maj-e  persuade  me  to  chastj-te,- Sa/t;,  Apol.  fol.  120 
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SitperslIdoB.Iiipoerisy,  and  vahic-glorye,  were  afore  that 
time  such  vices  as  rnen  wt-r  glad  to  hide,  but  now  in  their 
ciiuiUlie  ceremonies  they  were  taken  for  God's  deuine  ser- 
mce.—JSalc.  Vittries,  pt.  i. 

And  in  twenty  places  mo  than  there 

Where  they  make  reuell  and  r/nvdy  chere, 

With  fyll  the  pot  fyll,  and  go  fyll  ma  the  can, 

Here  is  my  penny,  and  I  am  a  t^entylman. 

The  Hcjjwaij  to  the  Sptlat  Home. 

Our  veyrd  dames 

Commit  the  warre  of  while  and  damaske 

In  tliere  nicely  gawded  cheekes  to  th'  wanton  spoyle 

Of  rhoebus  burning  kisses. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  so.  1. 

We  do  employ  the  money,  which  they  «ere  forced  to  ga- 
ther for  the  maintenance  of  I'le  wars  aijainst  the  barbarous 
people,  in  guilding,  building,  and  setting  forth  our  city,  like 
a  glorious  woman,  all  to  be  i/auded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.— A'w/A.  Ptutarch,  p.  137. 

Got  with  a  toy,  gon  ivith  a  toy  ; 


■  England,  b.  vii.  c.  36. 

The  women  are  much  affected  with  gaiidrii,  there  being 
loihing  more  frequent  than  to  see  an  ancient  ladie  wear 
olours. — Evetrjn.  A  Character  of  England. 

What  a  mere  child's  fancie 

That  having  two  fair  gawds  of  equal  sweetness, 
CaiMiot  di.stinu'uish,  but  must  cry  for  both. 
Beaum.  *  Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  ec.  2. 


They  naked  w 
Or  home-spun 
Bu 


clad  in  ruder  hide, 

void  of  forraine  pride  ; 
u  canst  iTi.isKe  in  garish  gauderie 
afoole'bfar-fetchedliverie.— £p.//a/?,lj.iii.  Sat.l. 


Is  not  this  the  merrie  month  of  May, 
■When  loue-lads  maslien  in  fresh  aray? 
How  falls  it  tlien,  we  no  merrier  be-ne, 
Ylike  as  others,  girt  in  gawdie  greene. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 

And  tho'  thou  seemst  like  to  the  bragging bryer. 

And  sprea'Ist  thee  like  the  morn-lov'd  marygold. 
Yet  shall  thy  sap  be  shortly  dry  and  seer, 
'Vn'j gatcd'y  blossoms  blemished  with  cold. 

Draijion.  Pastorals,  Eel.  3. 

Come, 

Let's  have  one  other gaicdy  night:  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bov.les  once  more  : 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Sfiatiespeare.  Antony  Sf  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  ec.  11. 

Indeed,  w-hat  Tully  said  of  tho  Roman  lady,  "  That  she 
daunced  better  than  became  a  modest  woman,"  was  true  of 
Gotl's  service  as  by  him  adorned,  the  gnudiness  prejudicing 
the  gravity  thereof.— i''«(/er.  Worthies.  Yorkshire. 

■   Some  bound  for  Guinny,  golden  sand  to  find. 
Bore  all  t!ie  gawds  the  simple  natives  wear  ; 
Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkisli  Courts  design'd, 
I'or  folded  turbans  finest  hoUand  bear. 

Dri/den.  Annua Mirabilis. 
Yet  cheap  druggets  to  a  mode  are  grown. 
And  a  plain  suit,  since  we  can  make  but  one,  ' 
Is  bellei  ilian  to  be  by  tajmiWA  gawd'ry  known. 

Id.  Prologue  at  Opening  of  the  New  House,  1674. 


T.ilips,  whilst  they  are  fresh,  do  indeed  by  the  lustre  and 
viMdness  of  their  colours  more  delight  the  eye  than  ro-ses; 
hut  then  they  do  not  alone  quickly  fade,  but  as  soon  as  they 
liave  lost  that  freshness  and  f/midiness,  that  solely  endeared 
thcni.  they  degenerate  into  things  not  only  undesirable,  but 
dibiasteful.— iJoj/Ze.  Occasional  Reflections,  s.  4.  Ref.  6. 

It  is  not  the  richness  of  the  price,  but  Ihe  gaudiness  of  ibe 
colour,  which  .xposes  to  censure.— SokM,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

To  mask  his  ignorance,  (as  Indians  use 

■With  nundycoLniir'd  plumes 

Their  homely  nether  parts  t'  adorn.)  &c. 

Butler.   Upon  Modern  Critics. 

Every  fit  of  sickness  dispels  this  gaudy  vapour  [that  we 
are  placed  above  the  common  disasters  of  our  species,]  and 
lays  bare  the  helpless  condition  of  humanity,  when  we  are 
least  able  to  endure  the  sight. 

Warbnrian.  Works,  vol.  X.  Ser.  30. 

Nor,  in  one  hand,  fit  en^blem  of  thy  trade, 

A  rod;  in  t'other  r/ai/rfi/aarray'd 

A  hornbook,  gilt  and  letter'd.—C'A«rcAi«.  Gotham,  b.  ill. 

Tlie  modern  invention  of  multiplying  the  works  of  the 
artists  by  devices  which  require  no  ingenuity,  has  piosti- 
tuted  the  ornaments  of  a  temple  to  the  gaudiness  of  a 

I  tradesman's  door-post. - 

GA'VELKIND.  An  ancient  custom  (says 
Spelman)  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  brought  from 
Gcnaany,  by  which  aJl  the  sons,  or,  if  no  sons,  all 
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the  daughters,  take  tho  inheritance  of  their  father; 
and,  if  no  children,  all  the  brothers,  if  no  brothers, 
all  the  sisters.  It  is  so  called,  (ho  adds)  quasi, 
debitum,  seu  tributum  (A.  S.  Gafel,  or  gafol ;) 
soboli,  pueris,  generi ;  (A.  S.  Cyn,  or  kind:)  or, 
as  (Latnbard  says)  gif  eal  ctjn,  i.  e.  omnibus  cog- 
natione  proximis  datum  :  given  to  all  the  next  of 
kin.  Somner,  from  the  same  gaf-ol,  and  kind, 
genus,  q.d.  a  tributary  kind  of  land  or  farm,  prao- 
diura  vectigale.     And  of  this  Skinner  approves. 

Gavelkind  isacustom  ancientlyohserved  in  Kent,  whereby 
the  land  of  the  Father  is  equally  divided  among  his  brethren, 
if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own.  This  was  so  common  a  cus- 
tom, as  appears  by  the  Statute  in  the  ISth  ye.ir  of  Henry  VI. 
ch.  i.,  that  there  were  not  above  thirty  or  forty  persons  in 
Kent  that  held  by  any  other  tenure  :  but.  Anno  31,  Henry 
VIII.  ch.  iii.  many  gentlemen  upon  petition  got  an  altera- 
tion thereof.— 5pf/Mn«.  On  Tylhes,  p.  ICl. 

The  custom  otgai'etkind  in  Kent,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was  also  general  till  the 
Norman  conquest)  ordains,  among  other  things,  that  not 
the  eldest  son  only  of  the  father  shall  succeed  to  his  inherit- 
ance, but  all  the  sons  alike;  and  that,  though  the  ancestor 
be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  shall  succeed  to  his 
estate,  without  any  escheat  to  the  lord. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  s.  3. 

GAUGE,  i\  \  Of  uncertain  origin.  See  in 
Galge,  h.  >  >.Icnage,  the  opinions  of  Rigault, 
GA't'GEn.  )  Le  Duchat,  and  Caseneuve. 
Ft.  Jauge,  gmige ;  the  instrument  (says  Cotgrave) 
wherewith  a  cask  is  measured.  Jaiiger,  to  mea- 
sure a  piece  of  cask.  Jnngetir,  or  gnger,  or,  as 
Rastall  writes,  gaugeor.      Lotv  Lat.  Gagga. 

To  measure  a  cask  or  other  vessel ;  to  ascertain 

the  quantity  it  may  conttun  ;  (met.)  to  measure. 

And  he  was  before  the  castell  of  Perides.  where  as  the 

lady  of  Dowaire  was,  and  as  the  duke  aduysed  the  castel,  he 

ganged  ye  depnesse  of  the  dyche  with  a  speare. 

Berners.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  269. 


The  suspect  present  of  the  Grekes  deceit. 
Or  bore  and  gage  the  hollow  caues  vncouth. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 

Bas.  Well,  vre  shall  see  your  bearing 
Gra.  Nay  but  I  barre  to  night,  you  shall  not  gage  mo 
By  what  we  doe  to  night, 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  ec.  2. 

They  then  sate  upon  the  bill  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  where  was  added  a  good  clause,  that  the  gager  shall 
always  leave  with  the  brewer  a  note  of  his  gage,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  further  imposed  on. 

Marvel.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 

One  judges  as  the  irEather  dictates  ;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  at  night : 
Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage. 
An  author's  princiules  or  parentage. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  3. 

He  [Howard]  has  visited  all  Europe,  to  take  the  gauge 
and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  Ihe  Election,  17S0. 

GAUNT.  Skiimer; — I  believe,  q.d.  Gcivant, 
from  A.S.  Geioauian,  wanian ;  and  Tooke,  gaunt 
is  geivaned,  gewand,  gewant,  g'want,  gaunt ;  the  past 
part,  of  ge-wanian,  to  wane,  to  decrease,  to  fall 
away.— (Z)iy.  (f  Purkij,  ii.  68.) 

Waned,  fallen  away,  meagre. 
From  hencefoorth  they  [the  salmon]  aregant  and  slender, 
and  in  appcarauce  so  leane  that  they  appeare  nought  else 
but  skin  and  bone,  and  therefore  worthili  said  to  be  growne 


Holinshed.  Bescripii* 
-Thisi 


of  Scotland, 


would  fetch  down  new 
e  ;  and  rivet  him 

e ;  and  let 

J  tire. 
B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iii.  6C.  1. 

More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunl,  and  famish'd  face ; 
Never  was  so  delbim'd  a  beast  of  grace. 

Drgden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Among  the gavnt,  haggard  forms  of  famine  and  nakedness, 
arnidst  the  yells  of  murder,  the  tears  of  air.iction,  and  the 
cries  of  despair,  the  song,  the  dance,  the  miiuick  scene,  the 
buffoon  laughter,  went  on  as  regularly  as  in  the  gay  hours 
of  festive  peace. — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1 . 

G.VUNTLET.  Fr.  Ganiekl,  which  Cotgiave 
calls  "an  arming  glove."  The  Tr.  Gant ;  It. 
Gvanio  I  Sp.Guant'e;  Dut.  Ger.  and  Sw,  Wante, 
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Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  Wind-an,  to  wind, 
to  enfold,  to  wrap  up  ;  (which,  with  the  usual 
Anglo-Saxon  prefix  ge-,  would  be  gc-iBindan ;) 
because  in  the  cold  northern  regions  they  were 
accustomed  to  enfold  or  wrap  up  the  hands  in  the 
skins  of  animals. 

A  glove  or  covering  for  the  protection  of  the 
hand ;  and  (from  the  custom  of  throwing  one  of 
these  by  way  of  challenge)  any  thing  thrown  nr 
proffered  in  challenge. 

At  the  seconde  course  came  into  the  hall  Sir  Robert  De 
mocke  the  kynge  his  champion,  makynge  a  procla 
that  whosoever  would  saie  that  Kynge  Richard  was 
fully  kynge,  he  woulde  fighte  with  hym  at  the 
and  threwe  doune  his  gauntlet :  and  then  al  the  hal  cried 
Kynge  Richard.— i/a//.  Richard  III.  an.  2. 

Some  beat  them  coats  of  brasse,  or  sturdy  breastplate  hard 

they  ririue. 
And  some  their  gauntlets  glide,  or  boots  with  siluer  nesb 

contriue.  Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  vii. 

But  threw  his  gauntlet,  as  a  sacred  pledge, 
His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try  : 
So  ben  they  parted  both,  with  harts  on  edge 
To  be  aveng'd  each  on  his  enimy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
This  prince  when  the  day  was  lost  at  Tewkesburie,  sought 
to  escape  thence  by  flight,  but  being  taken,  v/as  brought  into 
the  presence  of  KingEdward,  whose  resolute  answers  enraged 
the  conquerour  so  much,  as  he  dashed  him  (an  vnprincely 
part)  on  the  mouth  with  his  gauntlet,  and  Richard  the 
Crookbacke  ranne  him  into  the  hart  with  his  dagger. 

Speed.  Hemic  VI.  b.  xi.  c.  16.  an.  1171. 

Contest,  ye  brave,  the  honours  cf  the  day  : 
That  pleas'd  th'  admiring  stranger  may  proclaim 
In  distant  regions  the  PhEERcian  fame  ; 
None  wield  the  gauntlet  with  so  dire  a  sway. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 
Scarce  from  his  fence  his  head  appear'd  in  view. 
When,  wing'd  with  speed,  the  vengeful  arrow  flew  : 
Swift  through  his  better  hand  it  held  its  course, 
Nor  could  the  steely  gauntlet  slop  the  force. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  h.  ii. 

GAUZE.  Fr.  Gaze.  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Gazza- 
tum,  says,  Linum  vel  sencum  subtilissimum,  com- 
monly gazze ;  perhaps  because  first  introduced 
from  Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine. 

Brocados,  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gawses. 
Are  by  Robert  Ballentina  lately  brought  over. 
With  forty  things  more. — Swift.  An  Excellent  New  Song. 

In  another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm,  turned 
into  a  black,  hard,  crustaceous  beetle  with  yavze  wings. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

G.VWKY.  Gawk,  Skinner  says,  from  the 
A.  S.  Gaec,  geac,  gctc,  a  cuckoo,  all  from  the  sound. 
"  AwkviaxA  ;  generally  used  to  signify  a  tall, 
o«/iWard  person,"  (Grose.)  See  Jnmieson,  in 
vv.  Gowk,  a  fool,  and  Goick,  the  cuckoo. 

Wliile  the  great  gawiy  admiration, 

Parent  of  stupid  imitation, 

Intrinsic,  proper  worth  neglects. 

And  copies  errours  and  defects.— i/o^/if.  Familiar  Epistle, 

GAY.         ^       Fr.  Go.v;    It.  Gain.     Minshew 

Ga'yety.     j  says,  perhaps  from  G^o«(/fO;   Skin- 

GA'yLY.       V  ner,  from  Dut.  Gaden,  gai/en,  pla- 

Ga'yness.    j  cere,  convenire,  and  this,  perhaps, 

Ga'ysome.  )  from  Gandere,  to  rejoice.   Menage 

writes  largely,  but  to  little  purpose.     L' Estrange 

uses  Gaijs,  noun,  exactly  as  our  elder  writers  use 

gauds,  or  gew-gows  (qv. ) ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 

"probable  that  it  may  have  the  same  origin  ;  gaw, 

gutj.     (Seo  Gai'd.)     And //ff// is— 

Gaudy,  fine,  sho'.vy ;  ostentatiously  fine  or  showy; 
(met. )  lively,  cneerful,  merry,  jovial. 
At  none  thu  tother  day  thei  eanh  fer  in  the  se 
A  Crete  busse  and  gay,  fulle  high  of  saile  was  he. 

Brunne,  p.  160 
In  manye  gay  garnemens.  that  weren  gold  heten. 

Piers  Ploiihman.  Crede. 

Bote  in  gnyenesse  and  in  glotenye.  for  glntten  here  goodes. 

And  breakcth  nat  here  bred  to  the  poure.  as  the  bnok 

hotcth.  Id.  Vision,  p.  186. 

And  all  above  ther  lay  a  (jay  sautrie. 
On  which  he  m.ide  on  nightes  melodie. 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  V.  3213. 
He  walketh  all  the  night  and  all  the  d.ay. 
He  kembeth  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 

Id.  lb.  V.  3374, 
Y^et  coude  I  neuer  be  so  gate. — Cower,  Con.  A.  b.  i 


GAZ 

Arid  when  I  rise,  ray  corpse  for  to  arrays, 

I  tika  the  jlasse,  sometimes  (but  not  for  pride) 
For  God  he  Icnows  my  rainde  is  not  so  gayc. 
But  for  I  would  in  comelynesse  aliyde. 

Gascoiyne.  Dan  Barlliolomew  of  Bathe. 
This  may  seeme  to  some,  a  g.iy  saying,  where  as  in  deed 
It  is  both  foolish  and  wicked. 

Wilson.   The  .Me  of  LogUce,  fol.  15. 
In  dede  this  would  haue  been  well  brought  in  there,  and 
many  of  my  bretheren  haue,  as  he  saieth,   brought  in,  & 
myselfe  also  some  where  elles  in  places  mo  the  one,  whych 
1  nowe  boast  of  because  ye  shall  see  that  Tindall  hath  not 
yet  so  gntfltje  aunswered  it  as  to  make  me  ashamed  to  lay 
yt  forth  againe.— Sir  T.  More.   Worke.s,  p.  49S. 
Yet  is  that  glasse  so  gnij,  that  it  can  blind 
The  wisest  sight,  to  thinke  gold  that  is  brass. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v\.  c.  1. 

For  when  some  of  my  people  asked  the  name  of  that 

coimtry,  [Virginia]  one  of  the  savages  answered,  **  Wingan- 

dacon,"  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as.  You  wear  good  cloaths 

cr  gag  cloaths.— iJa/cjA.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  3. 

The  soule  which  doth  with  God  unite, 
ThosL^  gagilies  how  doth  she  slight 

Which  o'er  opinion  sway  ? — Habington.  Castara.  pt.  iii. 
Let  not  this  fear  weaken  our  hands  ;  and  if  they  allay  our 
gaieties  and  our  confidences  it  is  no  harm. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  5.  s.  15. 
Brother  of  Fear !  more  gayly  clad. 
The  merrier  fool  o'  th'  two,  yet  quite  as  mad. 
Sire  of  Repentance  !  shield  of  fond  Desire. 

Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple.  On  Hope. 
Let  me  speake  proudly  :  Tell  the  constable, 
Wc  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  : 
Our  gnyiiesse  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmyrcht 
With  raynie  marching  in  the  painefull  field. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Oh  !  ye  English  ladies,  learn  rather  to  wear  Roman  hearts, 

than  Spanish  knacks;  rather  to  help  your  countrey,  than 

hinder  your  husbands ;  to  make  your  Queen  rich  for  your 

defence,  than  your  husbands  poor  for  your  gearish  gayness. 

Aylmer,  in  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer,  c.  13. 

And  fier"d  with  heat  of  gaysome  youth  did  venter, 

With  warlike  troopes  the  Norman  coast  to  enter. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  fi33. 
Small  was  his  house,  and  like  a  little  cage. 
For  his  owne  turne.  yet  inly  neat  and  cleane, 
Deckt  with  greene  boughes,  and  (lowers  (7a;/-6i;sei:ni;. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

Profane  men  stick  not,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  to 

sav.  that  a  strict  piety  is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  make  the 

owners  of  it  troublesome  to  themselves,  and  useless  to  the 

rest  of  the  world. — AHerbury,  vol.  iii.  tier.  12. 

The  worK  is  new  to  us — our  spirits  are  high,  our  passions 

are  strong :   the  gaieties  of  life  get  hold  of  us— and  it  Is 

happy,  if  we  can  enjoy  them  with  moderation  and  innocence. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

When  you  are  at  work,  you  are  intent  on  your  business, 
and  there'  is  less  danger  ;  but  in  the  gaiety  of  diversion,  the 
mind  is  open,  and  too  ready  to  receive  impressions  from  the 


Jest.— /d.  vol. 


Ser.  10. 


profane  oath. 

GAZE,!;.        ^        Skinner; — Contentis   oculis 
G.^zF.,  n.  I  aspicere,  to  look  with  stretched 

Ga'zer,  n.  I  eyes  ;   from  the  A.  S.  Ge-sean, 

Ga'zeful.          V  to  see,  to  look. 
Ga'zing,  n.        I       To   see,  to  look,  to  view  ; 
G.\'ZEMENT.       I  (  subaud.  )     with     attention, 
Gaze-iiound.  )  eagerness,  admiration,  or  other 
sti-nn:C  feeling. 

Gaze-lwund, — see  the  quotations  from   Holin- 
Bhod  and  Pennant. 
Thus  saiden  sade  folk  in  that  citee, 
Wlien  that  the  peple  gnsed  up  and  doun  : 
F.ir  they  were  glad,  right  for  the  noveltee. 
To  have  a  newe  lady  of  hir  toun. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8879. 


And 


to  gaze,  the  Troyan  youth  gan  flock 

e  who  most  might  at  the  capt' - 

Surrey.  Vii 


.£neis,  b. 


.    For  weryed  with  my  bookishe  gaze, 
I  novnte  with  supple  oyle 
My  loytrous  limmes.  and  when  Sir  Phebe 

With  brands  beginnes  to  broyle, 
I  washe  my  corps  in  cooly  shade. 

Dranl.  Horace,  b.  1.  Sat.  7. 
But  whan  y  people  came  to  ys  sycamore  tree.  Zacheus 
peraduSture  was  a  matier  of  laughter,  &  good  sport  to  a 
great  maignie,  forasmuche  as  being  a  welthie  riche  man,  & 
in  the  othce  of  customer,  he  stood  aloft  in  a  tree  to  be  a 
gazer  vpoii  one  man  &  no  mo— Vdal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

These  two  dyd  with  amiable  words  asswage  the  disciples 
sorow.  that  thei  had  conceiued  by  the  departure  of  their 
lord,  and  called  the  backe  again  from  their  (/n.iin^  vp.  which 
profited  the  nothyng,  vnto  their  vocacion,  saying :  Ye  men 
of  Galile,  why  stand  ye  here  loking  vp  towardes  heauen. 

Id.  The  Acles  of  the  ApviiUs,  c,  1. 


GAZ 

For  y»  which  cause  thel  be  more  fierce,  more  bold  fe  hardy 
then  the  other  Irishme.  and  thei  be  very  desyrous  of  ncwe 
thinges,  &  straunge  sightes,  and  gasiittges. 

Hall.  Henry  r II.  iU.  11. 
What  commen  place  is  there,  wherein  we  haue  rot  been 
openly  mocked,  so  that  we  were  not  onely  a  gazyng-stocke 
to  the  worlde,  whiche  defieth  Christe,  nor  onely  to  men  that 
are  worldly  wise,  but  also  to  the  Deuels  themselfes,  whiche 
are  with  our  troubles  delighted.— t/rfa/.  Corinthians,  c.  4. 
For  in  those  lofty  lookes  is  close  implide 

Scorn  of  base  things,  and  sdeigne  of  foul  dishonor; 
Threat'ning  rash  eyes  which  gnze  on  her  so  wide. 
That  loosely  they  ne  dare  to  looke  vpon  her. 

Spenser,  son.  5. 
Rndop.  O,  had  I  eyes  like  Dorida's, 
I  would  enchant  the  day. 
And  make  the  sun  to  stand  at  gaze. 
Till  he  forgot  his  way. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  1. 
/itber.  But  in  the  breath 
Of  a  wrong'd  father  I  forbid  the  banes. 
Cesar.  What,  do  vou  stand  at  gaze? 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Then  look,  who  list  thy gazefull  eyes  to  feed 
With  sight  of  that  is  faire,  looke  on  the  frame 

Of  this  wide  Vniuerse,  and  therein  reed 
The  endlesse  kinds  of  creatures,  which  by  name 
Thou  canst  not  count,  much  lesse  their  nature's  aime. 

Spenser.  Hymne  of  Heauenlie  Beautie. 
Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 

Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside,    * 
Couered  from  people's  gazemeni  with  a  veile. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeil  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed. 

The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw. 
And  gazers  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed. 
Able  lo  heale  the  sicke,  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
So  that  these  immovable  beings  would  be  put  like  ada- 
mantine statues,  and  things  unconnected  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  having  no  commerce  with  any  thing  at  all  but 
the  Deity  ;  a  kind  of  insignificant  metaphysical  gazers,  or 
contemplators.— CadworWi.  Intellectual  System,  p.  807. 
The  fourth  hight  s.  gasehound,  who  hunteth  by  the  eie. 

Holznstied.  Description  of  England,  c.  7. 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  heart 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart ; 
Fix'd  as  a  jiilgrim  wilder'd  in  his  way, 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray, 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  of  d,!y. 

Dryden.  Cymon  Sr  Iphigenia. 
In  vain,  you  envious  streams,  so  fast  you  flow, 

To  hide  her  from  a  lover's  ardent  gaze  ; 
From  every  touch  you  more  transparent  grow. 
And  all  reveal'd  the  beauteous  wanton  playj. 

Spectator,  No.  406.  The  Laplander  to  his  Rein-iter. 
Plac'd  on  this  float  by  some  diviner  hand, 
As  on  a  stage,  for  public  view  we  stand. 
Illyria's  neighbouring  shores,  her  isles  around, 
And  every  cliff  with  gazers  shall  be  crown'd. 

Rowe.  Luciin,b.iv. 
'Twas  then  I  wak'd ;  and  to  the  deep  below 
Through  thickets  creep'd  with  careful  steps  and  slow  ; 
And  gaz'd  around  if  any  hut  were  there, 
Or  solitary  wretch  my  grief  to  share : 
But  none  appear'd.  Wilkie.   The  Epigoniad,  b.  iv. 

All  gemm'd  in  ornaments  of  curious  mode. 
Gay  in  the  van,  the  false  Sultana  rode  ; 
Oft  to  her  breast  she  clasp'd  the  heav'niy  maid, 
And  wond'ring  oft  with  cruel  gaze  survey'd. 

Brook.  Constantia. 
The  Agasacus,  or  Gase-houni,  chased  indifferently  the  fox, 
hare,  or  buck.    It  would  select  from  the  herd  the  fattest  and 
fairest  deer,  pursue  it  by  the  eye,  and  if  lost  for  a  time, 
recover  it  again  by  its  singular  distinguishing  faculty  ; 
should  the  beast  rejoin  tiie  herd,  this  dog  would  fix  un- 
erringly on  the  same.— Pennant.  British  Zuoloyy.  The  Dog. 
GAZE'TTE.  )       \\..Ga:eUa;    Fr.  Gatetle ;  a. 
G.azette'er.    f  certain    Venetian   coin,    scarce 
worth  a  farthing ;  also,  a  bill  of  news ;  or  a  short 
relation  of  the   general  occurrences  of  the  time 
forged  most  commonly  at  Venice,  and  thence  dis- 
persed, every  month,  into  most  parts  of  Christen- 
dom," (Cotgrave.)     So  called  because  sold  for  a 
gazelta.      See  Menage. 

Per.  What  monstrous  and  most  painefull  circumstance 
Is  here,  to  get  some  three,  or  four  aazets  ! 
Some  three  pence,  i'  th'  whole,  for" that  'twill  come  to. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


How  many  times  doth  God  speak  to  us  by  his 
Prophetes,  by  his  Son,  by  his  Apostles,  by  sermons,  by  spi- 
ritual books,  by  thousands  of  homilies,  and  arts  of  counsel 
and  insinuation  ;  and  we  sit  as  unconcerned  as  the  pillars 
of  a  church,  and  hear  the  sermons  as  the  Athenians  did  a 
story,  or  H.1  we  read  agazett? — Bp.  Taylor,  vol,  ii.  Ser.  I. 
8S5 


GEA 

The  next  gazelle  mentioned  that  the  King  had  pardancd 
him  [the  Duke  of  Monmouth]  upon  his  confessing  the  lat* 
f\0X.— Burnet.  Oten  Time,  an.  16t4. 

Fast  by.  like  Niobe  (her  children  gone,) 

Sits  mother  Osliorne,  stupily'd  to  stone  ! 

And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 

"  These  are — ah  uo  !  these  were — the  Gazetteers.'' 

Pope.  The  Dunciad.  b.  ii. 

The  court  gazette  accomplished  what  the  abettors  of 
independence  had  attempted  in  vain.  When  that  disinge- 
nuous compilation,  and  strange  medley  of  railing  and  flat- 
tery, was  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  united  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  great  change  throughout 
all  America.— Bwrfc.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

The  host  looked  stedfastly  at  Adams,  and  after  a  minute's 

silence  asked  him,  "if  he  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 

Gazetteers,  for  I  have  heard,"  says  he,  "  they  are  writ  by 

parsons."  "Gazetteers!"  answered  Adams,  "  What  is  that!" 

Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  b.  ii.  c.  17. 

GE.  The  Goth.  Ga  .■  A.  S.  Ge,  (much  used  as 
a  prefix  to  other  words,)  may  be  from  the  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  Gangan,  gan,  to  go ;  and  as  a  general 
term  expressing  motion  (without  which  we  can 
have  no  ideas  of  time  or  action)  have  been  in- 
tended to  give  force  to  the  words  to  which  it  was 
so  prefixed.  "  I  must  go  and  do,  go  and  see,"  are 
common  phrases;  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
"  I  must  go  see,  go  dig,  go  weed,"  &c.  is  the  vulgar 
form  of  speech.  Ge  (g  hard)  before  the  liquids  /and 
r  not  unfrequently  drops  the  e,  and  unites  in  hasty 
pronunciation  with  the  liquid  ge-l,  gl,  ge-r,  gr. 
( See  Gloom,  Grist.  )  G  is  changed  into  c  (hard) 
and  the  same  union  takes  place, — ce-l,  cl,  ce-r,  cr. 
(See  Clinch,  Cringe.)  This  A. S.  Ge,  was  sof- 
tened into  the  Old  Eng.  Y.  See  the  quotation 
from  Verstegan.     See  Be. 


This  preposition  was  of  our  ancestors  very  much  used, 
and  it  is  yet  exceedingly  used  in  the  Low  Dutch,  wliere 
according  to  their  usual  manner  of  pronouncing  with  aspira- 
tion, they  use  to  put  an  A  to  it  and  so  make  it  ghe.  We 
have  since  altered  it  frotn  ge  to  y,  which  yet  we  seldome  use 
in  prose,  but  sometimes  in  poetry  for  the  increasing  of 
syllables,  as  when  we  say  !/written,  i/doluen,  i/cleped, 
j/itjarued,  i/broken,  and  the  like. 

Verstegan.  Bistitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7. 

GE'ALOUS.     See  Jealous. 

GEAR,  or  )      From  the  A.  S.  Gearwe,  paratus, 

Geeh.  )  gearwiaii,   praeparare,   to  prepare. 

Gearish,  (see  Aylmer  in  v.  Gay,)  is  garish.     And 
thus  may  mean — 

Any  thing  prepared  or  provided,  (for  any  pur- 
pose;) preparation,  apparatus,  furniture;  means 
of  subsistence  or  support; — harness  or  portions 
of  harness.  And,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  "  All 
sorts  of  instruments,  of  cookery,  of  war,  of  ap- 
parel, of  chemistry.  In  her  quainte  geres, — all 
sorts  of  strange  fashions ;"  he  refers  to  uistances 
of  all  these  usages  in  Chaucer. 

Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  354. 
Whan  that  Arcite  had  romed  all  his  fill. 
And  Eongen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 
Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly, 

mlege, 

lightes  Tale,  v.  1533. 


If  thys  geere  shoulde  come  to  Ariouistus  hearing,  he  was 
well  assured  he  would  take  most  grieuous  punishment  of  all 
the  hostages  that  were  in  his  handes. 

Goldir.ge.  Ccescr,  fol.  25. 
Than  he  gert  ordain  in  hy 
Armurs,  and  al  other  gere, 
Stalworth  stedes,  both  sheld  and  sper. 
And  also  squyer,  knave,  and  swayne. 

Yuaine  (f  Gaain.  Bilson,  vol.  i. 

'V^nien  once  her  eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Wliom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 

Milton.  Comui, 
The  Apostles  were  not  fixed  in  one  place  of  residence,  but 
were  continually  moving  about  the  world,  or  in  procinctii, 
ready  in  their  gears  to  move  whither  Divine  suggestions  did 
call  them,  or  fair  occasion  did  invite  them,  for  the  propaga- 
tion or  furtherance  pf  the  Gospel. 

Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 

GE'AZON.  Ray  says,— Scarce,  hard  to  come 
by,  (Essex.)  And' in  the  quotations  from  Gas- 
coigne,  Turbervile,  and  Spenser,  this  interpretation 
applies  well  enough,  but  not  in  that  from  Warner, 


GEL 

But  shall  I  say,  to  giue  tnee  graue  aduise, 

(Wliich  in  my  head  is  (God  he  kiiowes  full)  geaxon  ?) 
Then  marke  me  well,  and  though  T  be  not  wise, 
Yet  in  my  rime,  tliou  raaist  perhaps  find  reason. 
Cascoigne.  Cotincellgeuenio  Master  liarlholomew  Withipatl. 

The  maners  of  the  men  I  purpose  to  declare, 

And  other   priuate   points  besides  which   strange   and 

geazon  are. — Hacklujt,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  3S7. 
The  lady,  hearkning  of  his  sensefull  speech. 

Found  nothing  that  he  said,  vnmeet  nor^eoson, 
Hauing  oft  scene  it  tride,  as  he  did  teach. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 
Erickmon  when  that  followed  her 

Vnpitied,  not  vnpearst, 
Keform'd  his  wits,  his  sute  and  hope 

Of  her,  not  now  as  earst. 
And  scorn'd  her  mind,  that  scorned  his  loue 

To  her  so  tivm\y  geason. 
For  why  ?  shee  off 'red  double  v.Tong, 

To  wrong  and  scorne  a  reason. 

V'arner.  Albion's  England,  b.  Tii.  c.  36. 

GECK.  Ger.  Geek,  gauch  i  Xiut.  Gheck.-  Sw. 
Geek;  Dut.  Gkecken;  Sw.  Geckas,  ludificare,  de- 
rldere ;  to  make  sport  of,  to  deride. 

Any  one  derided  or  mocked ;  and  thus,  a  fool ; 
a  jest,  mockery  or  derision. 
Why  haue  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  gecJce  and  gull. 
That  ere  inuention  plaid  on  ?    Tell  me  why  ? 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  braine  with  needlesse  jelousy, 

And  to  become  the  gee/a  and  scorne  o'  th'  other's  vilany. 

Id.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

GEHE'NNA.     See  the  quotation  from  Hake- 

wil!. 

Thus  Ahas  made  molten  images  for  Baalim,  and  burnt  1 
his  children  for  sacrifice  before  the  idoU  Moloch,  or  Saturne,  | 
which  was  represented  by  a  man  like  a  brasen  body  bearing  1 
the  liead  of  a  calfe.  set  vp  not  far  from  Hierusalem,  in  a  I 
Tophet, 


valley  shadowed  with  wood,  called  Gehi, 
from  whence  is  the  word  Gehenna  vsed  for  hell. 
Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  i 


.  l.s.  6. 


The  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon,  he  [^loloch]  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  vally  of  Hinnon,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  Hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  I. 

GELA'TINOUS.     See  Gelly. 

GELD,  D.     ^       D\xt.  Ghelt-en;   Ger.  Gelden; 

Ge'ldek.         V  Sw.  Gcella;     A.  S.    Gylle,    cas- 

Gl'i.ding,  n.  J  tratus,  not  improbably  from  the 
verb  Gild-an,  to  yield  or  give  up. 

To  yield  or  cause  to  yield  or  give  up  ;  and  thus, 
to  deprive,  (sc.  of  an  essential  part  or  portion,) 
to  mutilate. 

For  the  met.  usage,  see  the  quotation  from 
Wilson. 

Holland  (Ammianus,  p.  429.)  renders  ineisis  by 
guelding  or  cutting. 


For  ther  ben  geUyngis  whiche  ben  thus  born  of  the  modirs 
rorabe,  and  ther  ben  getdyngis  that  ben  maad  of  men,  and 
her  ben  gL-ldi/ngis  that  han  geldid  himself  for  the  rewme  of 
levenes.— irie/;/.  Mattliew,  c.  19. 


A  voice  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 

No  herd  hadde  he.  ne  never  none  shoulde  have, 

As  amoothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave ; 

I  troive  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  093. 

This  yere  [the  11th  of  Wyllyam  the  Red]  also  the  ii.  Erles 
of  Shrewesbury  and  of  Chester,  eyther  named  Hugh  by  the 
King's  comaiidement,  entred  with  theyr  knyghtes  ye  He  of 
Man  or  Anglesaye,  8:  slewe  therein  many  Welshmen  and 
gelded  many  muo.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  225. 

Now  geld  with  the  gelder  the  ram  and  the  bull. 

Tusser.  September's  Husbandry. 

A  duke  well  accompanied,  sent  from  the  emperor,  pre- 
Eented  him  from  the  emperor  a  coach  and  ten  geldings  for 
the  more  easy  conueying  of  him  to  BIosco,  from  whence  this 
citie  [Yeraslave]  was  distant  five  hundred  miles. 

Haekluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

Vnto  who  Orfines  sayde :  I  haue  hearde  that  women  in 
times  past  haue  reigned,  and  born  great  rule  in  Asia,  but  it 
is  now  a  more  straunge  thyng  that  a  gcldyng  should  haue 
the  empire  in  his  handes.— £/ende.  Quint.  Curtius,  fol.289. 


G  E  IvI 

■Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withall, 
And  haue  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 
Then  Aquitane,  so  gueldcd  as  it  is. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Mori.  Yea,  but  mark  how  he  bears  his  course,  and 

With  like  aduantage  on  the  other  side. 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much. 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Id.  lPt.Hen.ir.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Panionius,  of  the  Isle  of  Chios,  was  by  his  trade,  a  dealer 
in  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  and  by  whom  himself  had 
formerly  been  gelt,  and  made  an  eunuch. 

Usher.  Annals,  au.  3524, 


Shortly  after  Cyrus  being  come  to  himself  again,  some  of 
his  eunuchs  (which  were  men  gelt,  and  grooms  of  his 
chamber)  that  were  about  him,  did  lift  him  up,  thinking  to 
set  him  upon  another  horse,  and  to  get  him  out  of  the 
preass :  but  he  was  not  able  to  sit  on  his  hor.'.e. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  791. 

He  [Sir  Roger  De  Coverley]  has  bequeathed  the  fine 
white  gelding,  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his 
chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  and 
has  left  you  all  his  books.— .Spccte.'or,  No.  517. 

Riding  a  shoivy  horse,  whipping  a  pair  of  geldings,  or 
four  in  hand,  through  the  fashionable  streets,  and  saunter- 
ing in  a  stable,  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  Age,  some  of  the 
most  glorious  methods  of  spending  the  sprightly  days  of 
youth,  when  privileged  by  the  earlv  possession  of  a  fortune. 
V.Knox.ms.SS. 

GE'LID.     Lat.  Gctidus,  from  Gel-are,  to  keel 
or  cool.     See  To  Congeal. 
Cool  or  cold ;  cold  to  excess. 
To  what  cool  cave  shall  I  descend, 
Or  to  what  gelcd  fountain  bend  ? 

Marvel.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores  ;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cyder  for  the  thirsty  tongue. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
Here  too  infix  some  moss-grown  trunks  of  oak 
Romantic,  turn'd  by  gelid  lakes  to  stone, 
Y'et  so  dispos'd  as  it'tliey  ow'd  their  change 
To  what  they  now  control. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iii. 


Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rhelorique,  p. 


GE'LLY.       ^       See  Jelly.     Fr.  Gefe'«,  Cot- 
Ge'l.itine.       V  grave  says,  is  frozen,  congealed,  ' 
Gel.^'tinous.  )  thickened  or  stiffened  with  e.\-  , 
treme  cold.     Gclee,  a  frost,  also  gelly.     And  Skin- 
ner, GeUij,  a.gel(mdo;  succus /ngore  concretus  ; — 

That  which  thickens  or  stiffens,  concretes  or  [ 
coagulates  in  cooling;  and  gelatinous — consequen- 
tially is, — 

Sticky,  adhesive ;  viscous. 

And,  spreading  on  the  grownd 

Their  watchet  mantles  fringed  with  siluer  rownd, 
They  softly  wipt  away  the  gelly  blood 

From  th'  orifice;  which  hauing  well  vphownd. 
They  poured  in  soveraine  balme  and  nectar  good, 
Good  both  for  medcine  and  for  hevenly  food. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Y'ou  shall  always  see  their  [insects]  eggs  laid  carefully 
and  comraodiously  up,  if  in  the  waters,  in  neat  and  beautiful 
rows  oftentimes  in  that  spermatick  gelatine  matter  in  which 
they  are  reposited.— Xlcr/iam.  Phgsico-Theology,  b.  vi.  0.6. 

I  offered  to  rise  at  my  usual  time,  but  was  desired  to  sit 
still,  with  this  kind  expression.  Come,  Doctor,  a  gelly  or  a 
conserve  will  do  you  no  harm ;  don't  be  afraid  of  the  des-  , 
serf.— raWrr,  No.  258.  ' 

One  of  them  [crabs]  of  a  thick,  tough,  gehilinotis  consist-  • 
ence,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  membranaceous  tube  or  pipe,  I 
both  which  are  probably  taken  from  tlie  rocks. 

Cook.  Tlurd  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  1.  I 

The  gelatinous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  star 
shot,  or  star  gelly,  owes  its  origin  to  this  bird  [the  common 
gull]  or  some  of  the  kind;  being  nothing  but  the  half- 
digested  remains  of  earth-worms,  on  which  these  birds  feed, 
and  often  discbarge  from  their  stomachs. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Common  Gull. 

GELT,  i.  e.  the  gilt  or  gold. 
Lineage  and  virtue  at  this  push. 

Without  the  gelfs  not  worth  a  rush.  1 

King.  Ulysses  %■  Tiresias.  ' 

GEM,  V.       ')       A.  S.  Gym,  gym-stan ;  which 
Gem,  n.  j  Junius  thinks  is  from    Gym-an, 

Ge'mmary.     V  to  watch  or  guard  corefuUy  ;  as 
Gf.'mmeous.   I  (yem.9  visually  are   so   preserved. 
I      Ge'mmy.        j 'Fr.    Gemme;    It.  Gemma;    Lat. 


OEM 

Martinius, — Id  quod  in  arboribus  tu- 

mescit,  cum  parere  incipiunt,  a  geno,  id  est,  gigno; 

hence,  he  adds,  pearls  and  stones  of  that  form  or 

shape,  on  account  of  their  roundness  (instar  oculi) 


called 


To  gem,~ 


To  bud  forth  ;  to  put  forth,  to  cover  with  buds; 
to  stud,  to  decorate  or  adorn,  as  with  gems. 
But  nathles  this  Markis  hath  do  make 
UCgemmes,  sette  in  golde  and  in  asure, 
Broches  and  ringes,  for  Grisilda's  sake. 

Chaucer.  The  Cterkes  Tale,  v.  8131. 
This  gemme  of  chastitee,  this  eraeraude. 
And  eke  of  martirdome  the  ruble  bright. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  v.  13,539. 
Thy  brothyr  Troylus  eke,  that  gemme  of  gentle  deedes. 
To  thinke  howe  he  abused  was,  alas  my  heart  it  bleedes. 
Gascoigne.  Dan  Bar'tholomeic  of  Bathe. 

Wherefore  I  hold  not  with  it,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should 
be  painted  so  in  silkes  and  golden  garments,  and  decked 
with  gemmes  and  pearles,  as  though  she  had  any  delight  in 
such  a  thinge,  when  she  was  on  earth  here. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  13, 

Last 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spred 
Thir  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit ;  or  gemm'd 
Thir  blossoms.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tjTe  of  gold, 
Adorn'd  with  gemmes  and  owches  wondrous  fayre. 


1  to  be  told. 


Whose  passing  price  uneath  > 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
I  will  not  conceale  from  you  that  which  poets  doe  fable 
of  this  matter,  who  would  beare  us  in  hand,  that  all  began 
at  the  rocke  Caucasus,  whereunto  Prometheus  was  bound 
fast,  who  was  the  first  that  set  a  little  fragment  of  this  rocko 
within  a  peece  of  yron ;  which  being  done  about  his  finger, 
was  the  ring,  and  the  foresaid  stone  the  gem. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  1.  The  ProitM. 
The  principle  and  most  gemmary  affection  is  its  tralucency. 
Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.ii.  c.l. 
The  shining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair, 
■Which  ev'n  the  Graces  miglit  be  proud  to  wear, 
Instarr'd  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrow  the  shore, 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 

Pope.  Homer,  lltad,  6.  Svil. 
Not  venal,  you  request  no  eastern  stores. 
Where  ruddy  waters  lave  the  gemmy  shores. 

Grainger,  tibultus,  Elegy  2.  b.  ii. 
In  the  vase  mysterious  fling 
Pinks  and  roses  gemm'd  with  dew, 
Flow'rs  of  ev'ry  varied  hue, 
Daughters  fair  of  early  Spring.— 7on«.  TheMiueSecalled. 

I,  like  an  idle  truant,  fond  of  play, 
Doting  on  toys,  and  throwing  genu  away, 
Grasping  at  shadows,  let  the  substance  slip. 

ChuTcltill.  Dedication  to  his  Sermons. 
If  every  polish'd  gan  we  find 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind, 

Provoke  to  imitation  ; 
No  wonder  Friendship  does  the  same, 
That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame. 

Or  rather  constellation.— Coic/jc)-.  Friendship, 

The  blue  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendor,  the  ricbe«t  CCBru- 
llan  glowing  with  a  gemmeovs  brilliancy. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Gemmeous  Dragonef. 
But  hast  thou  seen  their  king  in  rich  array, 
Fam'd  Oberon,  with  damask'd  robe  so  gay. 
And  gemmy  crown,  by  moonshine  sparkling  far, 
And  azure  sceptre,  pointed  with  a  star. — Philips,  Past.  6. 

By  magic  sleight 

A  Sura's  lovely  form  he  wore, 
Rob'd  in  light,  with  lotos  crown'd. 
What  time  th'  immortals  peerless  treasures  found 
On  the  churn'd  ocean's  gem-bespangled  shore. 

Jones.  Hymn  to  Surya. 

GE'MEL.  '\  Skinner  says,  Gemelles,  a  word 
Gi'mal.  >  of  heraldry,  manifestly  from  Lat. 
Gi'mbal.  J  Gemellis,  barrs  gemelles,  i.  e.  Biga 
sen  par  barrarum  seu  vectiurn,  two  or  a  pair  of 
bars.  In  Brewer's  Lingua,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  a  character 
is  described,  in  a  grave  satin  suit,  purple  buskins, 
a  garland  of  bays  and  rosemary,  a  ghnmal  ring 
with  one  link  hanging :  of  which  kind  of  ring. 
Skinner  says,  Annulus  Gemellus,  because  it  con- 
sists of  (wo  or  more  circles.  It  is  also  written 
Gemmow. 

The  quadrin  doth  never  double;  or,  to  use  a  word  of 
heraldry,  never  bringeth  forth  qemels :  the  quinzain  too  soon. 
Drayton.'  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i.  Pref. 
For  under  it  a  cave,  whose  entrance  streight 
Clos'd  with  a  stone-wrought  doore  of  no  meane  weight ; 
Y'et  from  itselfe  the  gtmels  beaten  so 
That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  il.  e.  S. 


GEN 

Whence  'tis  msnifest,  that  his  answers  do  not  proceed 
upon  set  gimals  or  stringe,  whereof  one  being  struclc  moves 
the  rest  In  a  set  order,  (which  we  have  shew'd  is  the  course 
in  al!  actions  done  by  beasts  :)  but,  out  of  a  principle  within 
him,  which  of  itself  is  indifferent  to  all  thinRs. 

Digby.  0/ Man's  Scnl,  c.  S. 

stiange 


GE'MINATE,  v.  \       Fr.  Geminer;    It.  Gemi- 

Gemina'tiov.  >nare;    Sp.  Geminnr ;    Lat. 

Gf,'minoi,-s.  J   Gmiinare,  to  double  ;  from 

Geminuf.  quasi  genimus,  from  the  ancient  Geno, 
(as  the  Or.  ron.uor,  from  Tft'-eii', )  to  bring  forth 
or  produce.  Applied  emphatically,  when  two  are 
brought  forth  at  tho  same  parturition ;  and  thus, 
to  nemiiiirte  is,  consequentially — 

To  double;  to  repeat  a  second  time,  to  re- 
duplicate. 

{f!.)  Is  but  the  t'.  gcmUiated  in  the  full  sound,  and  thong-h 
it  have  the  seate  of  a  consonant  with  us.  the  power  is  always 
vowellisb,  even  where  it  leads  the  vowell  in  any  syllable. 

B.  Jonson.  Tin  B^tjti^h  Grammar. 

Whereunfo  while  men  assent,  and  can  believe  a  bicipitous 
co'.iformation  in  any  continued  species,  they  admit  a  f/emj- 
va'hn  of  principal  parts,  not  naturally  discovered  in  any 
animal.— 5rotrn.  Vulgnr  Errouis,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

For  if  he  will  he  in  the  sense,  at^d  in  the  conscience  both, 
there  is  a  ntmin.ition  of  it. 

Bacon.  A  Table  of  Colours  of  Good  and  EvIH,  8.  8. 

Airl  this  the  practice  of  Christians  bath  acknowledged, 
wl;o  Iiave  bripfized  these  grminons  births,  and  double  conna- 

distinction  of  souls,  upon  the  divided  execution  of  their 
functions.— Brjun.  I'ulgar  Ermurs,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 


also  consider,  that  in  all  1 


there  .are  some 

customary  oeminntinns  and  expressions,  which  though  to 
stran<jers  they  appsar  superfluous,  if  not  absurd,  to  the 
natives,  and  in  the  propriety  of  that  speech,  are  not  only 
curront,  but  oftentimes  emphatical. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

GE'MOXIES.  Lat.  Gemonhe,  (sub.  sealae,) 
certain  stairs  at  Rome  so  called,  a  gemitu,  upon 
which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  exposed,  and 
from  which  they  were  afterwards  thrown. 

Lnm.  Yet  his  brother, 
Dnniitian,  th,it  now  sways  the  power  of  things, 
Is  50  inclined  to  blood,  that  no  day  passes 
In  which  some  are  not  fasten'd  to  the  hook 
Or  thrown  down  from  the  Getnnnies. 

Massinger.  The  Boman  Aclor,  Act  i.  so.  L 

As,  to-d.ay. 

The  fate  nf  some  of  your  servants  I  who  declining 
Their  way,  not  able,  for  the  throng,  to  follow, 
Slipt  downe  the  Gemonies,  and  brake  their  nocks  '. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

GEND.VR.MES.  )     Skinner  say.?,— Genrfarme, 
Gend.Vrmorv.        fa  word  which   I  have  met 
with   only   in    the   English   Dictionary/,    a    Gnis 
d' Amies,  men  of  arras  or  armed  men.     And  Cot- 
grave,— 

"  A  man  of  arms  ;  an  horseman  armed  at  all 
points,  one  that  serves  in  compleat  armour,  and 
on  a  great  horse." 

When  the  Peers  withdrew,  it  seems  the  proofs  about  his 
design  of  raising  the  North,  or  the  city,  or  of  the  killing  the 
gendarmes,  did  not  satisfy  them  :  for  all  these  had  been 
without  question  treasonable. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Befiirm.  an.  1551. 

Palmer,  being  a  second  time  examined,  said,  that  Sir 
Ralph  Vane  was  to  have  brought  two  thousand  rnen,  who, 
with  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  one  hundred  horse,  were  on  a 
muster  day  to  have  set  on  the  gendarmourie.—Id.  lb. 

So  there  were  ten  letters  written  in  October,  and  directed 
to  certain  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  to  have  the 
gendarmory  and  bands  of  horsemen  which  "were  appointed 
there,  in  a' readiness  to  be  seen  by  his  majesty  the  Sunday 
following  Hallon-tide  next,  being  the  8th  of  November. 

Strype.  Memorials,  an.  1551. 

GE'NDER.  V.  \      Fr.  Grarfre, from  the  ablative 

Gf.'nder.  \  genere,  from  the  \crh  gig nci'e  ; 

Gr.  reviLU,  to  beset.      See  Engender. 

To  beget,  to  procreate,  to  breed. 

in  Shakespeare,  the  noun  is  applied  to kind 

of  people,  sort  of  people. 


GEN 

Suilk  on  wild  he  take 

His  euenhed  in  mariage,  gentille  gendrure  to  make. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  253. 

Reson  ich  sauh  sotthliche  suwen  alle  beastes 
In  etynge  and  drynkyng.  in  gendrnnge  of  kynde. 

Piers  Plottliman,  p.  222. 

For  in  Crist  Jesus  I  haue  genJrid  ghou  bi  the  ghospel. 

IViclif  1  Cor.  c.  4. 


' Xe  neuer  thinke 

To  busie  my  witte  for  to  swiuke 

To  knowebf  her  significations 

The  gemires,  ne  distinccions 

Of  the  tymes  of  hera.— Chaucer.  House  :>f  Fame,  \).  1. 

"What  earthly  chances  would  betide  ;  what  yere 
Of  plenty  storde,  what  signe  forewarned  derth, 
How  \jiwiex  gendretit  snow. 

Vnecrtaine  Auciors.  The  Death  of  Zoroas. 


Matter  can  ge7td:r  nothing  of  itself. 

H.  More.  Def.  of  Philosophic  Cabhtfla,  App.  C.  3. 

The  other  motiue 

Why  to  a  publike  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  loue  the  generall  gender  beare  him, 
Who  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  bjood  to  stone, 
Conuert  his  gyues  to  graces. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

All  pretty  fellows  are  also  excluded  to  a  man,  as  well  as 
all  inamoratoes.  or  persons  of  the  epicene  gender,  who  gaze 
at  one  another  in  the  presence  of  ladles.— TiyWi;)-,  No.  27. 

Pards  gender  pards  ;  from  tigers  tigers  spring  ; 
No  doves  are  hatch'd  beneath  a  vulture's  wing. 

JVilldc.  The  Epigonind,  b.  i. 

Gender  being  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  two  sexes, 
it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense.  It  can  only  find  place  in 
the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit  the  distinction 
of  male  and  female :  and,  therefore,  can  he  ranged  under 
the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.— Blair,  vol.i.  Lect.  S. 


GEKEA'LOGY. -^  Tr.  GenMogie ;  It.  and 
Genealo'gical.  i  Sp.  Genealogia ;  Lat.  Ge- 
Genea'i.ogick.  t  nealogia  ;  Gr.  rtKeaAoyia, 
Gene.v'logist.       )  from   yct'eo,   genus,    kind, 

and  Aeyeiv,  to  speak,  to  say. 

A  discourse  on  kinds  or  families,  of  their  descent 

or  succession  ;  a  pedigree. 
This  is  the  genelngie  fro  S.  Margarete  the  quene 
Of  kynges  hi  St  bi  in  kynde  that  has  bene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  111. 

Firste  he  is  seid  kyng  of  righteousnesse,  and  afterward 
k>Tig  of  Salem,  that  is  to  sei  king  of  pees,  withoute  fadir, 
withoute  modir,  withoute  genealogie. — JViclif.  Hebreieis,  c.7. 

But  the  trouth  if  ye  list  verific 
Rede  of  goddes  the  gencatnqic. 

Lidgaic.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

This  therefore  is  the  only  and  very  Jlessias  whose  genea- 
logie &  petigre  shall  forthwith  be  showed,  touchyng  the 
body  which  he  toke  for  our  cause. —  Vdal.  Mallhew,  c.  1. 

For,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  our  faith  assure 

The  scriptures  be  from  heaven,  like  heaven  divinity  pure, 

Of  Moses'  mighty  works,  I  reverently  may  say, 

(I  speak  with  goodly  fear)  tradition  put  away. 

In  power  of  human  wit  it  easily  doth  not  lie 

To  prove  before  the  flood  the  Qenealogy. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

\\Tiich  g'nealoglcall  recapitulation  in  their  nationall  fami- 
lies and  tribes,  other  people  also  haue  observed ;  as  the 
Spaniards,  who  reckon  their  descent  from  Hesperus,  before 
the  Gothes  and  Moors  ouerran  their  land. 

Holinshed.  England,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

They  [heathen  philosophers]  do  indeed  describe  the  genea- 
logies of  their  Heroes  and  subordinate  Gods,  but  for  the 
siiprcme  Deity  he  is  constantly  acknowledged  to  be  without 
beginning  of  time,  or  end  of  days. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.i.  c.  8. 

There  are  many  incidental  verities,  historical,  geogra- 
phical, genealogical,  chronological,  &c.  which  common  Chris- 
tians are  obliged  rather  implicitly  to  admit,  or  not  to  deny, 
than  explicitly  to  know,  or  treasure  up  in  their  minds. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  IOC. 

The  Apostle  in  the  preceding  verse  [1  Tim.i.  5.]  had 
warned  Timothy  against  giving  heed  to  fables  and  endless 
genealogies  ;  by  geneat'igies,  meaning  the  derivation  of  an- 
jclic  and  spiritual  ratures,  according  to  a  fantastic  system, 
iuventec]  by  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  thence  adopted 
by  same  of  the  Grecian  Sects.— Hurd.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  8. 


GE'NERAL.Tt. 

Ge'.n'Eral,  adj. 
Generali'ssimo. 
Gexera'litt. 
Ge'neralize. 

GrXERALIZA'TION. 

Ge'.verai.ly. 

Ge'neralness. 
Ge'n'eralship. 
Ge'xerai.ty. 


GEN 

An  old  Roman  grafted  on  a  modern  Englishman,  produced 
[Lord  Ch.itham]  the  golden  fruit  of  true  patriotism,  real,  per- 
sonal greatness,  and  nobility  unindebted  to  a  genealogical 
table.— F.  Kno.-c.  Letters  to  a  Young  Hubleman,  Let.  55. 

He  [Ilondius]  .ilso  engraved  a  genealogie  chart  of  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancabtir.  with  the  aims  of  the  Kni"hts 
of  the  Garter  to  the  year  I5S9,  drawn  by  Thomas  Talbot! 
Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  1, 

With  whatever  delight,  however,  the  Cambrian  genealogist 
might  pursue  the  line  of  his  ancesirj'.  a  barren  catalogue  of 
uncouth  names  would  furnish  no  enteitainmeiu  for  the 
reader.— iori^  Teignmouth.  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

I  leave  the  rest  to  the  genealogist ;  and  go  no  farther  back 
in  his  pedigree  than  to  his  giandfather,  of  the  same  name, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.—/furrf.  Life  of  Warburlon. 

Fr.  Genera! ;  It.  Gene- 
rah;  Sp.  General;  Lr,t. 
Gcneralis,{%Qe  GENERAir,) 
of  or  pertaining  to  the 
kind. 

Of  or  belonging,  or  per- 
taining to  all  of  the  kind, 
race  or  family:  comprising 
or  relating  to  all  or  the 
greater  number,  part  or 
portion  ;  opposed  to  special,  as  gemis  to  .':pecie.t ; 
comnwn  to  particular: — and  thus,  not  restricted, 
or  confined,  or  limited,  to  special  or  particular; 
common,  customary,  usual. 

.\  general,  (sc. )  of  an  army,  of  an  order  of  friars. 
Fr.  General  d'vne  armce,  des  freres.      It.  Gerterale  ,- 
Sp.  General,  one  who  has  the  general  authority, 
conduct,  or  command, 
I  bidde  thee  teache  hem,  west  thou  how? 
By  some  generall  signe  now 
In  what  pl.ace  thou  shalt  founden  be. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
She  sobre  was  eke,  simple,  and  wise  withall. 
The  best  yuorished  eke  that  might  be. 
And  goodiy  for  her  spech  in  generall.— Td.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

My  Eone,  ful  often  for  to  mochel  speche 
Hath  many  a  man  ben  split,  as  clerkos  teche ; 
But  for  a  litel  speche  avisedly 
Is  no  man  shent,  to  speken  generally. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  V   17.277, 

Id.  Rom.  of  Vie  Rose, 

And  for  to  loke  on  eucry  side 

Or  that  thou  falle  in  homicide  : 

Whiche  sinne  is  nowe  so  generall, 

Tliat  it  will  nie  slant  ouekill 

In  holy  church.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Ye  shall  note  the  order)  of  the  four  monarchies)  whic?i 
order  is  here  expressed)  that  the  veray  time  ivhcrin  God  wolil 
haue  Cryste  borne  shuld  be  knowne)  and  the  time  of  the 
general  resurreccion  of  the  dead)  and  the  iugemeut  shulde 
be  signifyed  and  foresene. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  Argument, 

Pericles  was  a  famous  man  of  warre. 

And  victor  eke,  in  nine  great  foughteu  fields. 

Whereof  he  was  general  in  charge ; 

Yet  at  his  death  he  rather  did  rejoice 

In  clemencie,  than  bloudy  victory. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

And  it  hath  no  appearaunce  of  lernyng  in  Scriptures,  to 

conclude  vnder  one  cosideratio  a  specialte,  &  a.  general/lie. 

£p.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fol.  58. 

Her  grace  likewise  on  her  side,  in  al  her  graces  passage, 
shewed  herselfe  generaltije  an  image  of  a  worthy  lady  and 
gouernour.— i^'aJyan,  vol.  ii.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1559. 

They  had,  with  3.  general  consent,  rather  springing  by  the 
gencralness  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial  practice,  set 
themselves  in  arms. — Sidney. 

But  breath  his  faults  so  quaintly 

That  they  may  seeme  the  taints  of  liberty  ; 

The  flash  and  out-breake  of  a  fiery  minde, 

A  sauagenes  in  vnreclamed  blood, 

0[ generall  assault.— Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Amongst  which  ships  (being  all  of  small  burthen)  there 
was  one  so  well  liked,  which  also  had  no  man  in  her,  as 
being  brought  unto  the  generall,  [Sir  F.  Drake]  he  thought 
good  to  make  stay  of  her  for  the  service,  meaning  to  pay  for 
her.  as  also  accordingly  performed  at  our  return ;  which 
bark  was  called  the  Drake. 

Sir  F.  Drake.   West  India  Voyage,  p.  5, 

^^■hence  is  it  else  that  the  generality  of  the  world  live  in 
the  commission  of  those  that  they  call  little  sins,  but  because 
their  hearts  are  hardned  and  their  consciences  seared,  that 
those  sins  that  are  greai  enough  to  damn  them,  yet  are  not 
great  enough  to  trouble  them  t— Hopkins,  Ser,  7. 


The  legat  perceiuing  such  disorder,  accursed  generaltie  all 
euch  as  thus  troubled  the  king's  peace,  shewing  theniselues 
©nimies  to  the  realm. — Holinshed.  Hen.  III.  an.  12G7. 

The  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vast  extent, 
£jld  enclude  in  their  generaltij  all  those  several  lawes  which 
are  allowed  as  the  rule  of  justice  and  judicial  proceedings. 
Haie.  Hiitonj  of  the  Cmnmon  Law. 

No  general  characters  of  parties  (call  them  either  sects  or 
churcties)  can  be  so  fully  and  exactly  drawn,  as  to  compre- 
hend all  tlie  several  members  of  thein ;  at  least  all  such  as 
are  received  under  that  denomination. 

Dnjden.  The  Hind  ^  Panther,  Pref. 

But  see  the  haughty  household  troops  advance  I 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France. 
The  war's  old  art  each  private  soldier  knows, 
And  with  s.  general's  love  of  conquest  glows. 

Addison.  The  Campaign. 

In  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  King  was  hy  law  to  be 
generalisimo,  to  command  the  people  for  their  own  safety. 
Ludlow.  Memoirs.  K.  C/iarks's  Case,  by  Cook. 

■We  see  that  even  the  gcneralitg  of  men  are  prone  to  ap- 
prove the  laws  and  rules  directing  to  Justice,  sincerity,  and 
beneticence ;  to  commend  actions  suitable  unto  them,  to 
honour  persons  practising  according  to  them. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally  speaking, 
rather  made  hypocrites  than  converts. 

Drgden.  The  Hind  %■  Panther,  Pref. 

Thus  those  fifteen  hundred  horse  which  march'd  north- 
ward, within  very  few  days  were  brought  to  nothing;  and 
ihe  generalship  of  the  Lord  Digby  to  an  end. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  Tol.  ii.  p.  718. 

Monarchical  their  state. 

But  prudently  confin'd,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power  :  only,  too  much 
Imperious  war  into  their  rule  infus'd, 
Pievail'd  their  general-king,  and  chieftain  thanes. 

Thomson.  Libcrtij,  pt.  iv. 
A  writer  of  Tragedy  must  certainly  adapt  himself  more  to 
the  general  taste;    because  the  Dramatic  of  all  kinds  of 
Poetry,  ought  to  be  most  universally  relished  and  under- 
stood.—jVason.  Elfrida.  Introductory  Letters. 

The  cloth,  in  general,  will  resist  water  for  some  time ;  but 
that  which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will  resist  longest. 

Cook.  Third  Vogcge,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Considering  how  str.-inge  a  set  of  beings  the  generality  of 
seamen  are,  when  on  shore,  instead  of  being  surprised  that 
these  two  men  should  lose  their  way,  it  is  rather  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  no  more  of  the  party  were  missing. 

Id.  lb.  b.  in.  c.  10. 

The  mind,  therefore,  makes  its  utmost  endeavours  to 
generalixc  its  ideas,  begins  early  with  such  as  are  most 
I'amiliar,  comes  in  time  to  those  that  are  less  so,  and  is 
never  at  rest  till  it  has  found  means  of  conceiving,  as  well 
as  it  can,  its  ideas  collectively,  and  of  si;^iiifying  them  in 
that  manner  to  others. 

Bolingbroke.  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge,  s.  5. 

This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that  another 
faculty  besides  abstraction,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  generalisation,  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  genera  and  species;  and  they  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  although  generalisation  without  ab- 
straction is  impossible;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  so 
formed,  as  to  be  able  to  abstract,  without  being  capable  of 
generalising.— Stewart.  On  the  Human  Mind,  c.  4.  s.  1. 

Look,  when  you  will,  into  sessions-papers,  and  other  ac- 
counts of  bad  people,  who  have  suffered  for  their  crimes, 
and  you  will  generally  find  they  began  by  neglecting  the 
Babbath.— Git/)in,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  SO. 

Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene  when 
he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Btlgmde. 

Goldsmith.  She  Sloops  to  Conquer,  Act  ii. 


GE'NERATE, 

Ge'nerable. 

Ge'nerant. 

Genera'tion. 

Ge'nerative. 

Ge'neratoe. 

Ge'nital. 

Ge'mtals. 

Ge'nitive. 

Ge'nitor. 

Ge'.nitcre. 
gate. 

A  generation  is  (also)  applied  to  a  race  or  family ; 
those  living  in  one  age  or  period  of  time. 

And  he  sorowynge  wythynne  in  spirit  seyde,  what  seeketh 
this  generacioun,  a  tokene?  truli  I  seye  to  you,  a  tokene 
echal  not  be  govun  to  this  generacioun.—  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  8. 

And  he  syghthed  in  his  spretc  S:  said :  why  doth  this  gere- 
rne'O  sekc  a  sygnel  Verely  I  saye  unto  you,  there  shal  uo 
cigae  b«  geuea  VBto  this  gsneracyon.— Bible,  Uf  1.  lb. 


Fr.  Gcnerer;  It.  Gene, 
rare  ,-  Sp.  Generar ,-  Lat. 
Geiierare  ;  Or.  T€V€iv,  to 
beget.     See  Gender. 

"  To  beget  or  insrende,, 
as  the  male ;  to  breed  or 
bring  forth,  as  the  female," 
(Cotgravc.) 

To  beget,  to  procreate, 
to  breed,  to  produce,  bear 
or  bring  forth,  to  pvopa- 


GEN 

^'^hlch  hath  power  of  all  things  generabls 
To  rule  and  stere  by  their  great  influence 
V/eder  and  wind.  Cliaucer.  Testament  of  Creseide. 

The  will  of  a  wight  disturbeth  and  constraineth  that,  that 

nature  alway  desireth  and  requireth,  that  is  to  saye,  the 

workes  o[ generation,  by  the  whichs  generation  onely  d-.vell- 

eth,  and  is  sustained  the  long  durabilitie  of  mortal  thinges. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iii. 

But  Jupiter,  whiche  was  his  Sonne, 

And  of  full  age,  his  father  honde, 

And  kyt  of  with  his  owne  honde 

His  ge'nitaltes,  which  also  faste 

In  the  depe  sea  he  caste.  Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  T. 

S.  Cubba  whiche  was  in  those  dales  the  mother  of  al 
Noimes,  was  generate  of  an  whore,  as  wer  all  her  father's 
children  besides  her,  ii.  of  the  only  excepted. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Forsouthe  this  generacioiin'is  lyke  vnto  chyldren  syttyng 
in  the  market  place,  which  with  a  common  song  cry  thus  to 
theyr  felowes  afarre  off:  we  have  played  you  pleasaunt 
thynges  vpon  our  pypes,  and  ye  haue  not  daunced  :  and  we 
haue  played  you  sorowfuU  thynges  and  ye  haue  not  wayled. 
Udal.  Matthew,  c.W. 

ViTian  this  priest  should  dye,  he  slytte  off  his  genitallis, 
and  threwe  them  to  the  Deuyll,  » 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
They,  I  say,  that  were  the  wise  fathers  and  genitors  of 
this  purgatory,  were,  in  my  minde,  the  wisest  of  all  their 
generation,  and  so  farre  passe  the  children  of  light,  and  also 
ihe  rest  of  their  company,  that  they  both  are  fooles,  if  ye 
compare  them  with  these. 

Latimer.  A  Sermon  before  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy. 

^\^lerein  spon)?es  or  linen  clothes  beinge  dept.  shulde  be 

layd  on  y*  hed,  &  the  genitorrs  or  iegges  therewith  washed. 

Sir  T.  Etgot.   The  Caste!  of  Helth,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

But  we  speak  here  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul  itself, 

that  this  is  substantial,  neither  generable  nor  corruptible, 

but  only  createable  and  annihilable  by  the  Deity. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  869. 
Pj-thagoras  must  also  have  held,  if  Democritus  had  all 
his  philosophy  from  his  writings  or  traditions,  that  there 
are  infinite  worlds,  and  that  they  are  generable  and  corrup- 
tible, but  that  the  matter  is  unperishable. 

H.More.  Defence  of  Philosophic  Cabbala,  App. 

Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  Angc-ls,  and 
some  by  the  gcneranl :  whether  it  be  immediately  created  or 
traduced  hath  been  the  Rreat  ball  of  contention. 

G'.anvill.  Scepsis,  c.  3. 

And  now  we  think  It  seasonable  here  to  observe,  how 
vast  a  difference  there  was  betwixt  those  old  materialists  in 
Aristotle,  and  those  other  philosophers  mentioned  before  in 


The  children  of  (his  world,  that  are  in  the  estate  which 
Adam  left  them  in,  shall  marry,  and  be  given  in  marriage  ; 
that  is,  corrupt  and  generate  successively  ;  which  is  an  im- 
mort.ality  of  the  kind,  hut  not  of  the  persons  of  men. 

Hobbs.  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 
For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  starres  on  hy, 
Albe  they  endlesse  seeme  in  estimation, 

Then  to  recount  the  sea's  posterity  : 
So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation. 
So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so  numberless  their  nation. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 
As  many  therefore  as  are  apparently  to  our  judgment 
borne  of  Cod,  they  haue  the  seed  of  regeneration  by  the 
ministerie  of  the  church,  which  vseth  to  that  end  and'  pur- 
pose not  onely  the  word,  but  the  sacraments,  both  haulng 
gencratiue  force  and  vertue. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Polilie,  b.  v.  §  50. 
Thus  from  the  fact  of  Lot.  we  derive  the  generation  of 
Ruth,  and  blessed  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  ;  which  notwith- 
standing did  not  extenuate  the  incestuous  ebriety  of  the 
generator.— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

These  tenuous  vapours,  at  length  descending  in  a  chrys- 
talline  liquor,  and  mingling  with  the  finest  parts  of  the 
newly  modified  earth,  will  doubtless  compose  as  genital  a 
matter  as  any  can  be  prepared  in  the  bodvs  of  animals. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

And  Minutius  Felix  further  relates.  That  it  was  reported, 
and  believed  among  the  heathen.  That  the  Christians,  in 
their  private  meetings,  were  given  to  incest,  and  all  manner 
of  uncleanness.  That  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass, 
and  even  the  genttats  of  their  high  priest. 

Grew.  Cosmo-Sacra,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

The  Hebrews  express  this  union,  or  comprising  of  two 
different  apprehensions  under  one  notion,  by  ptitting  in  the 
genitive  case  the  word  which  expresses  one  of  them. 

Digby.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  2. 
To  which  may  be  added  this  other  sufficient  natural 
reason.  That  if  a  son  marries  his  mother,  she  who  is  In 
authority  greater  by  right  of  gcniliirp,  becomes  minor  in 
mntrimonio,  less  upon  the  same  material  account  upon 
which  she  became  greater. 

.£;).  Taylor.  Bute  of  Cowcicww,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  Rule  3. 
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Others  say,  that  the  forms  of  particular  worlds  ar»  gene- 
rable and  corruptible;  so  that  our  present  system  cannot 
have  sustain'd  an  infinite  duration  already  gone  and  ex- 
pired.—i)f;i/%.  Confutation  of  Atheism,  Ser.  C. 

For  in  such  pretended  generations  the  Generant.  or  active 
principle,  is  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  which  being  an  Inani- 
mate body  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  his  heat ;  which 
heat  can  only  put  the  particles  of  passive  principle  into 
motion. — Rag.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

To  these  might  be  added  some  other  uses  and  conveni- 
ences ;  as  that  the  hills  serve  to  the  gcieralion  of  minerals 
and  metals,  and  that  in  them  principally  are  the  most  useful 
fossils  found  ;  or  if  not  found  and  generated  only  in  them, 
yet  at  least  all  these  subterraneous  treasures  are  most  easily 
come  at  in  them.— DerAam.  Physico -Theology,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

One  thing  relating  to  generation  I  cannot  omit ;  that  Is, 

the  construction  of  a  set  of  temporary  parts,  (like  BcalTolds 

in  a  building)  to  serve  a  present  end,  which  are  afterwards 

laid  aside,  afibrd  a  strong  argument  of  counsel  and  design. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

I  am  apt  to  allow  it,  in  reference  to  some  bodies,  certain 
other  faculties  and  powers,  among  which  some  may  be 
called  generative  and  raatuiative,  and  others  corruptive. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  71!. 

This  work,  by  merit  first  of  fame  secure, 

Is  likewise  happy  in  its  geniture  : 

For  since  'tis  burn  when  Charles  ascends  the  throne 

It  shares  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own. 

Drydcn.  Epistle  to  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  circumstances, 
sufficient,  one  might  at  first  view  have  imagined,  to  have 
generated  courage,  and  secured  attachment  in  all  his  fol- 
lowers, yet  they  all  abandoned  him  in  his  distress — **  forsook 
him  and  fled" — "  the  shepherd  was  smitten,  and  the  sheep 
were  scattered." — Bp.  V/atson.  Ser.  2  Peter,  I.  16. 

A  point,  concerning  property,  which  ought,  for  the  reasons 
I  just  mentioned,  to  be  most  speedily  decided,  frequently 
exercises  the  wit  of  successions  of  lawyers,  for  many  genera 
iions. — Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

Its  varied  power  to  various  uses  tends. 
And  qualities  occult  achieve  coiUrariousends; 
"U'lth  generative  warmth  fomenting  breed, 
Or  aliinental  with  nutrition  feed. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  i. 

There  is  no  genitive  case  in  Persian,  but  when  two  sub- 
stantives of  different  meanings  come  together,  a  kesra  or 
short  e  is  added  in  reading  to  the  former  of  them,  and  the 
latter  remains  unaltered. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Grammar  of  Ihe  Persian  Lartguaje 

G  E  N  E'R  I C  K.     ^       From  the  Lat.  Genvs,  gc- 
Gene'rical.  I  neris.   (See  General.)  Ap- 

Gene'ricai.ly.      .'"plied  logically  to  the  word 
Gene'kicalness.  J  or  term, — 
Which  denotes  all  of  the  same  kind. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  a  body  is  there  after  the  manner  of 
a  substance,  is  to  say,  that  by  being  specificated,  limited, 
and  determined,  it  becomes  not  a  species  but  a  genus,  that 
is  more  unlimited  by  limitations,  more  gencrical  by  his 
specification,  more  universal  by  being  made  more  particular. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Of  ihe  Real  Presence,  p.  238. 

Again,  the  word  Homoousiot.  as  was  before  intimated  by 
Petavius,  was  never  used  by  Greek  writers  otherwise,  than 
to  sigiiifie  the  .agreement  of  things  numerically  differing 
from  one  another,  in  some  common  nature  or  liiiiversul 
essence  ;  or  their  having  a  generical  vnity  or  Identity,  of 
which  sundry  instances  might  be  given. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  G05. 

Tfou  say.  If  powers  of  the  same  kind  be  understood  gene. 

ricatly,  then  you  do  agree  that  the  known  powers  of  matter 

are  nothing  else  but  the  sums  of  powers  of  the  same  kind. 

Clarke.  Third  Defence. 

The  question  in  dispute  has  no  relation  to  the  generical- 
ness  of  the  objects  on  which  we  think,  hut  to  the  gcnpricat. 
ness  of  thinking  itscU.-Anstcer  to  Clarke's  Third  Defence. 

The  dispute  was  not  whether  faith  in  Moses,  or  faith  in 
Jesus  made  men  acceptable  to  God  ;  but  whether  works  or 
the  act  of  believing;  consequently,  where  the  Apostle 
shews  it  was  faith,  or  the  «,ct  of  believing,  he  must  mean 
faith  in  the  generic  sense,  nnt  in  the  specific,  i.  c.  he  did  not 
mean  faith  in  Jesus  :  for  (he  Jews,  even  that  part  of  thein 
which  embraced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  denied  it  to  be  any 
kind  of  faith  whatsoever. 

Warburton.    The  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  8.  4. 

Well-being,  in  Its  more  permanent  state.  Is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  happiness.  This  is  a  generic  term, 
applicable  to  every  sort  of  mental  enjoyment  Indiscrimi- 
nately.—CoynTi.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  3.  c.  1. 

■\Ve  continue  it  In  the  same  class,  under  the  generical 
name  of  corvoraiits,  as  more  familiar  to  the  English  ear 
than  that  of  pelecan. 

Pennant,  British  Ztvlo/y.  Gonnet  Corverani 
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OE'NEROUS.  "\       Fr.  Gewreu.v ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Ge'neroisi.v.       (_  Generoso  ;    Lat.  Generosus  ,- 
Ge'neroi'sness.   f  from  rjeniis.  kind.     Generous, 
Gexep.o'sitv.      J  says  Vossiiis,  is  opposed  to 
(hcjcnerate,  (a  (leuer.i  recedere,)  to  depart  from  the 
kiiid  or  nature ;  emphatically,  the  noble  or  illus- 
trious kind  or  race.      And  thus,  generous,  is, — 

Noble  or  illustrious,  (by  birth  or  descent;) 
nobly  minded ;  liberal  or  munil'iornt ;  mag-nani- 
nious,  courageous. 

The  generous,  and  grauest  citizens 
ILiiie  hpnt  tlie  sates,  and  very  iieare  vpuii 
The  duke  is  ent'ring. 

Sliakexpcurc.  Meus.  for  Mens.  Act  iv.  sc.  (!. 

But  if  your  charges  see  you  bear  your  sickness  patiently, 
and  your  cross  nobly,  and  despise  money  r/enerovshj,  and 
forgiue  your  enemy  bravely,  and  relieve  the  poor  charitably ; 
then  he  sees  your  doctrine  is  tangible  and  material,  it  is 
more  than  word,  and  he  loves  you,  and  considers  what  you 
siiy.—Bp.  Tni/lor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 
They  little  think  their  heirs  in  time  to  come 

\Vill  scorn  this  sneakins  cony,  and  find  reason 
With  lusty  (fcvernusness  to  make  their  sum 
Suit  with  the  brave  magnificence  of  treason  : 
^Mien  for  a  king  (how  mucli  less  precious  ?)  they 
Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  will  freely  pay. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  ''■11. 

■ With  these  shreds 

They  vented  their  complainings,  which  being  answer'd 

And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one 

To  breake  the  heart  oigenernsiti/, 

And  make  bold  power  looke  pale,  they  threw  their  caps 

As  tb.ey  would  hang  them  on  the  homes  o'th  moone, 

Shouting  their  emulation.— S/io/.-ra.  Coriolanns,  Acti.sc.l. 

All  men  afTect  to  seem  generous:,  and  will  say,  they  scorn 
to  he  b.ise  ;  but  gcnerositi/  is  in  nothing  more  seen,  than  in  a 
candid  estimation  of  other  men's  virtues  and  good  qualities; 
to  tills  generosilii  of  nature,  generositij  of  education,  gnte- 
ro'itg  of  principles  and  judyinent  do 'all  conspiringly  dis- 
pose.— Bat  row,  vol.  i.  Ser.  19. 

If  there  be  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care. 

I'orth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share  : 

Ti.i  better  gcneronslg  bestow'd  on  those, 

Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  .wiii. 

I  should  not  have  presumed  to  this  dedication,  had  I  not 
been  encouraged  by  that  generousness  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
pobition,  wliich  docs  so  eminently  adorn  your  lordship's 
place  and  abilities.— JCr'Av'ns.  Mercury,  Ded 

Indeed,   the  hopes  of  the  Republic  are  greatly  turned 

towards  Octavius  ;  as  there  is  nothing  which  his  generous 

thirst  of  glon',  'tis  believed,  will  not  animate  him  to  perform. 

Mehnolh.  Cicero,  b.  .\ii.  Let.  27. 

in  dia-'tising  his  enemies,  he  [Henry  IV.  of  France]  could 
not  but  lemember  they  were  his  people,  and  knowing  they 
were  reduced  to  the  extremitj'  of  famine,  he  generously  con- 
niv'd  nt  the  methods  practised  to  supply  them  with  provi- 
sion.—aoWimi/A,  Ess.  13. 

We  hare  not  (as  I  comeive;  lust  \hegenerosily  and  dignity 
of  thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  nor  as  yet  have  we 
subtilized  ourselves  into  savages. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

G E'N ET.     Junius  s,aj-s Fr.  Genet  d'Espapne  ,■ 

!t.  GineCIo  Hi  Spagna.  A  horseman,  equipped 
with  .irmour  of  a  peculiar  description,  n-as  first 
called  in  Sp.  Ginele.  and  afterwards  the  word  was 
transferred  to  the  horses  themselves.  Minshew 
derives  the  uord  {genet,  a  kind  of  horse)  from  the 
Latin  ;  opfim.T?  generalionis  caballus ;  a  horse  of 
the  best  breed  or  blood.     See  Jen.net. 

.<nd  also  we  haue  -x.  thousande  of  other  mouted  on 
gcnelles  cap  a  pee.— BerHcrs.  Froissarl.  Cron.  vol.  i.  c.  2,16. 

At  our  comming  to  the  governor's  house,  we  found  the 
great  doore  (where  the  moyles  do  usually  unlade)  even  then 
opened  ;  a  candle  lighted  lipon  the  ton  of  the  stavcr.s ;  and  a 

fain -      . 

or  .'ome  other  of  his  hou? 

Sir  Francis  Brake  Bevived,  p.  13. 

It  seems  to  me  no  more  likely  that  frogs  should  be 
engendred  in  the  clouds,  than  Spanish  g.'nnels  bf^otten  bv 
the  wind ;  for  that  hath  great  authors  too. 

Rail.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

The  delicacy  of  a  gennet,  a  barb,  or  an  Ar.ibian  hor.se,  is 
much  more  amiable  than  the  strength  and  stability  of  some 
horses  of  war  or  carriage. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  Ifi. 

GE'NET,  or  )      "  Fr.  Genet,— n.  kind  of  weescl. 

Je'nnet.  )  black    spotted,     and    bred    in 

Spaine,"  (Cotgrave.)     Skinner  thinks  it  maybe 
so  called  from  Guinea,  because  first  noticed  there 
by  Europeans, 
^      VOL   I. 
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A  warrant  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  to  deliver  to  Robert 
Robotham,  yeoman  of  the  robes,  to  keep  for  the  king  one  fur 
of  black  jennets,  taken  out  of  a  gown  of  purple  cloth  of  silver 
tissue.— S/r!/;)e.  Memorials.  Eclu:  VJ.  an.  I.'i52. 

GENETHLI'ACAL.  )     VT.GenethliaqHP;ha.i. 

Genetuli-Vtic.  \  Genethliacus ;     Gr.  Ff- 

veBXiaKos,  from  yiveex-n,  and  this  from  yevfiv, 
gignere,  to  bear  or  bring'  forth. 

One  who  forms  predictions  from  the  natnl  day, 
or  day  of  birth. 

The  night  immediately  before  he  was  slighting  the  art  of 
those  foolish  astrologers,  and  genethliacal  cphemerists,  that 
use  to  prv  into  the  horoscope  of  nativities. 

Hoiecll.  Vocal  Forest. 

The  truth  of  astrological  predictions  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  constellations  :  the  genethliaticks  conjecture  by  the 
disposition,  temper,  and  complexion  of  the  person. 

Drummond. 

GENICULA'TION.  Minshew  says,— To  ge- 
niculate  or  joint.  Lat.  Genir.ulare,  from  genu,  the 
kneo. 

Hall  applies  the  noun  geniculation  to  the  bend- 
ing of  the  joint  ;  to  kneeling  :  genuflexion. 

There  are  five  points  in  question  :  the  solemne  festivities ; 
the  private  use  of  either  sacrament ;  ijeniculation  at  the 
eucharist,  kc—Bp.  Hall.  Bemains,  p.  307. 

GE'NIU.S.  ^        Fr.  Gcuie,    genial ;     It.  Genio, 

Ge'nial.         ygeiiiak;    Sp.  (ienio,  genial;  Lat. 

Ge'nullt.  J  Genius,  geuinlis;  from  the  ancient 
geno,  that  is  gign-ere,  to  lioar  or  bring  forth. 
Wood  writes  genie  or  gen;/ 

Genius  is  applied  to — " 

.\  supposed  tutelary  god,  whose  province  it 
was  to  take  care  of  every  one  from  the  time  of 
his  birth  ,-  whence  the  more  vnodorn  f/enii ;  to 

The  niilure.  the  natural  powers  or  faculties  of  a 
man  ;  the  powers  or  faculties  with  which  he  is 
horn. 

The  natural  bent,  disposition  or  inclination  of 
the  mind  ;  and,  peculiarly,  to — 

The  power  or  faculty  \vhich  bears  or  brings 
forth,  or  produces  ;  which  finds  out,  discovers, 
invents.  .\lso,  to  a  man  endowed  or  distinguished 
by  this  power  or  faculty. 

GV«io/,— belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  nattu'e; 
natural ;  agreeable  to  nature  ;  kind,  lively. 


Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 

That  Hues,  pertains,  in  charge  particular. 

Who  wondrous  things  concerrring  our  welfare. 
And  strange  pliantomes  doth  let  vs  oft  foresee. 

And  oft  ol'  secret  ill  bids  us  beware. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence 

By  her  near  Genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense 

Foregoing  ruin,  whereto  it  doth  tend. 


And  thou  glad  Genius  .'  in  whose  gentle  hand 

The  btid.iU  bowre  and  peniull  bed  remain 

Without  blemish  or  stain.  Spe7iser.  Epitlinlamion. 

His  Geny  [D'.\venaut'.s]  being  chiefly  enclined  to  poetry, 

he  retired  to,  and  mostly  lived  in,  the  city  of  Westminster. 

irood.  jtllieniB  0.ron. 

And  though  some  constitutions  are  genially  disposed  to 
this  mentall  seriousness  :  vet  they  can  scarce  say,  Nos 
mimeri  sumus.—Glanrill.  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 


Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  the  hero  paid 
New  rites,  new  honours,  to  his  father's  sjiaile, 
Doubts  if  the  demon  of  his  sire  rever'd. 
Or  the  kind  Genius  of  the  place  appear'd. 

Pitt.  VirgU.  A 


i  the  gri 


■cs,  Virgil  the  better  artist. 
Pope.  Preface  to  the  Hiaii. 
Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?    Pride  answers,  "  Tis  for  mine 
For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power  ; 
Suckles  earn  herb  .and  spreads  out  every  flower." 

Id.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 
But  whence  these  various  inclinations  rose, 
The  God  of  Human  Nature  only  knows  ! 
That  mystic  genius,  which  our  actions  guides, 
Attends  our  stars,  and  o'er  our  lives  presides  ; 
Whose  power  appears  propitious,  or  malign, 
Stamp'd  on  each  face,  and  varied  through  each  line. 

Francis.  Horace,  \i.i\.  Epis,  2. 


all  things  within  our  reach  and  knowledge,  and  of  distin- 
guishing their  essential  differences. 

Fielding.  History  of  a  Foundling,  b.  ix.  c.  1. 

Genius  always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative  : 
which  does  not  rest  in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is 
perceived,  but  which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties, 
and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others.— B/o/r,  vol.  i.  Lect.  3. 

So  that,  of  course,  the  grand  genial  power  of  the  aystem, 
that  visible  God  the  Sun,  would  be  soon  regarded  by  them 
as  a  most  beneficent  Deity ;  and  thunder  and  lightnings, 
storms  and  tempests,  which  his  qualities  produced,  would 
be  considered  as  the  effects  of  his  anger. 

Warhurlon.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  C. 

Or  whether  clearer  skies  and  softer  air. 
That  luake  Italian  flowers  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Fresh'ning  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  tan  ; 
l^nfolded  genially  and  spread  the  man 
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of  Error. 


Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 

A  dome  by  viewless  genii  shall  be  raised, 
The  walls  of  adamant  compact  and  steep, 

The  portals  with  sky-tinctur'd  gems  emblazed. 

Jones.  The  Muse  Becallcd.  .In  Ode. 


GENT. 

Gente'el. 

Gente'elv. 

Gente'elness. 

Genti'litv. 

Ge'ntle,  v. 

Ge'nti.e,  adj. 

Ge'.ntiles.s. 

Ge'.ntleness. 

Ge'ntleship. 

Ge'ntlv. 

Ge'ntrv. 

Ge'ntle-man. 

Ge'nti.e- v.oMA 


VT.Geia,gentil;  \t.  Gen- 
tile ;  Sp.  Gentel,  from  the 
Lat.  Gens,  and  this  from 
genus.  Cicero,  in  his  To- 
pica,  (c.  G,)  enumerates  as 
partitions  or  divisions  ne- 
_  cessary   for    the    complete 


definition  oi  gentilis ;  1.  Qui 
inter  se  eodem  nomine 
sunt.  2.  Qui  ab  ingenuis 
oriundi  sunt.  ti.  Quorum 
majorum  nemo  servitutem 
scrvivit.  4.  Qui  capite  non 
sunt  deminuti.  And  it  is 
from  a  just  pride  in  the  rank,  the  honour,  the 
nobility  of  family,  that  our  modern  applications 
o( gentle,  genteel,  See.  derive  their  origin. 

Genteel  is  applied  to  the  manners,  address  or 
dress,   of  persons  of    rank ;    and,   therefore,   of 
fashion  ;  and  thus,  is  equivalent  to — 
Polished  or  polite,  elegtint,  graceful. 
Gentle  is, — born  of  or  descended  from  a  good 
family ;    and  thus,  iuheriting  or   possessing   the 
virtues  or  generous  qualities  of  such  family  ;  and, 
therefore,  applied  to  such  qualities,  nainelV,  to— 
Courtconsiiess  or  urbanity  of  manners  or  disposi- 
tion ;  aft'ability,  mildness ;  freedom  from  roughne.ss 
or  rudeness,  coarseness,  grossness  or  vidgarity  ; 
thus,  is  equivalent  to — 

Courteous,  afiable,  mild,  meek. 
Gent  is  a  common  word   in  our  old  writers, 
generally  expressing  the  softer  qualities   of  the 
female  sex, — 

Meek,  kind,  tender ;  and,  as  opposed  to  gross, 

vulgar,  in  Chaucer,  (Tyrwhitt,)  neat  and  pretty. 

See   the  quotations   from  Sir   Thomas    Smith 

and  Gibbon.     The  words  in  nur  old  writers  are 

very  variously  written. 

So  that  the  kynge's  neuew,  and  the  erle's  neuew  of  Kent, 
That  twei  zonge  bacheleres  noble  were  and  gmt. 
In  this  noble  companye  strif  bigonne  arere, ' 
So  that  the  erle's  neuew  that  other  .slowzt  there. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  33. 


Thy  favre  body  so  gentyl  vor  suolwe  he  wole  to  nvgt. 

Id.  p.  205. 
Gengyl  men  that  he  vend  in  prison  ek  ydo 
Other  in  warde  mvd  vnrvgt,  he  brogte  hem  out  also. 

Id.  p.  323. 
That  he  h,adde  rewthe  of  hym,  and  for  ys  genteiise 
Wade  ys  pes  with  the  emperour  with  oute  fejutvse. 

'Id.  f.  iT. 
The  kyng  hem  vayre  vndervong.  and  honoured  in  eoji  wyse, 
An  gret  deuyte  tolde  of  hem,  vor  her  gentryse. 

«.  p.316. 
The  erle  this  lady  pent  gaf  Henrj-  his  Sonne, 
Alle  hia  tenement,'  that  his  eldres  was  wonne. 

R.Brunne.f.2\i. 
In  England  is  sche  corouned  that  lady  gent, 
XuQ  sonnes.  tuo  douhteres  fre  Jtesus  has  thaia  ;eDt. 

5X  
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fScnUlle  of  nvrture,  &  noble  of  I>'nage, 

Was  non  that  bare  armure,  that  did  suilk  vassalage. 

R.Bnmne,  ji.  188. 

The  kyns  therof  was  blithe,  forgaf  him  gcnliUy. 

'    °  Id.  p.  134. 

Tuo  old  nenliUe-men  Edrik  did  forfare, 
The  ton  hight  Sigiferd,  the  tother  Sir  Moigare.— W.  p.  4G. 

After  ther  soiornyng,  whan  that  thei  suld  wende, 
He  praid  tham  of  alle  thing,  as  gentille  men  &  hende 
To  haf  saf  condite,  vnto  the  new  liastelle.— /rf.  p.  SO. 


rurshupde  hure  meny 


Gentelich  wi  joye 


In  hus  belme  and  bus  haberion.  id.  p.  .rfO. 

Fayre  was  this  yoting  wif  and  therewitlial 
As"  any  wesel  hire  h^idy  gent  and  smal. 

Chaucer.  The  UUleres  Tale,  v.  323!. 

But  wel  1  wot,  expresse  withonten  lie 
God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  miiltiplie  ; 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understand. 

Id.  The  WifofBalhes  Prologue,  v.  .^.Oll. 

Eutwho  i9  so  vertuous 

And  in  bis  part  not  outrageous, 

Whan  such  one  thou  seest  thee  beforii, 

Though  be  be  not  gentilt  borne. 

Thou  maiest  well  seine  (this  is  in  soth) 

That  he  is  genlill,  because  he  doth 

As  longeth  to  a  gentilman.  Id.  Rom.  of  Ihe  Bo.e. 

And  though  to  me  ye  be  right  lefe  and  dere 
Unto  my  gentils,  ye  be  nothing  so. 

Id.  The  Clerhrs  Tnh;  v.  S3:,i;. 

And  Emelie  him  loveth  so  tenderly, 
And  he  hire  serveth  al  so  genlilly, 
That  never  was  ther  no  werd  hem  betwene 
Of  iealousie,  no  of  non  other  tene. 

Id.  The  Knlghtes  Tale,  v.  310(5. 
For  som  folk  wol  he  wonnen  for  richesse. 
And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  with  qcntiUesse. 

Id.  The  MiUeres  Tale,  v.  33:.7. 

And  therefore  who  so  list  it  not  to  here, 
Turne  over  the  leaf,  and  chese  another  tale, 
For  he  shal  find  ynow  bothe  gret  and  small, 
Of  stcrial  thing  that  toucheth  gentilessc. 
And  eke  raoralite  and  holinesse. 

Id.  The  MiUeres  Prologue. 

And  certes,  he  shulde  not  be  called  a  gentilmiin,  that 
after  God  and  good  conscience,  alle  thinges  left,  ne  doth  his 
diligence  and  besiness,  to  kepen  his  good  name. 

Id.  Tale  ofMeliieus. 

Foraine  genlilnesse  ne  maketh  thee  nat  genlill.  But  certes 
if  there  be  any  good  in  genlilnesse,  I  trow  it  be  all  onely 
this,  that  it  seemeth  as  that  a  manor  neressite  be  imposed 
to  gentilmnn,  for  that  they  ne  shuld  not  outragen  or  fore 
leauen  fro  the  vertues  of  her  noble  kind. — /(/.  Boeeius,  b.  iii. 


Wliat  manor  woman  art  thou'  quod  h 
1  am  a  gentilwoman  borne  quad  she 

Id.  Tl  e  Second  A  onna  Tale 


,        G  E  N 

Eyther  the  communers  onlye  must  be  welthy,  and  the 
qentiil  and  noble  mc^  needy  and  miserable  :  or  elles  exeltid- 
yn"  aenlnlilie  al  men  must  be  of  one  degro  and  sort,  and  a 
new  nanie  pro'uidcd.— i^i;-  T.  Ehjot.  Comnovr,  b.  i.  p.  2. 
I  might  perceaue  a  wolf  as  white  as  whales  bon, 
.\  niircr  bra^tc.  of  fresher  hue,  beheld  I  neuer  none, 
f:,nir  |i,  ;!  lu  r  '.  ';-5  were  coy  and  forward  eke  her  grace, 
\  i,t  .  "       ,  1      I    '  ■  i  r.enlle  beast  gan  him  advance  apace. 
L„dg  who  refus'd  to  Daiuice  ivUh  him. 

■ill-,  ih.  >  ili;n  '1 .  re  desolate  were  recoforted  by  the  lordes 
that  they  resortcil  vnto.  who  had  pyte  on  them,  as  it  was 
reason,  for  noblenesse  of  gentglnesse  ought  to  be  aided  by 
nobles  and  m;).'i//s.  .    . 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronijcle.  vol.  i.  c.  -iol. 


But  Caesar  sommoning  before  1 
citie,  partlie  by  putting  them  in 
knewe  of  their  doings,  &  partlie  1 
kept  the  greater  part  of  Gallia  in 


15  63". 

Also  to  have  pride  of  genlne  is  right  gret  folie  for  oft 
■time  the  genlrie  of  the  bodit  bcnimi.th  the  genl}  le  of  the 
soule :  and  also  we  ben  al  of  o  fader  and  of  o  moder  and 
all  we  ben  of  o  nature  rotten  and  coirupt  both  nche  and 
poure.— /d.  The  Personcs  Talt 

What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  delitcn  hem  in  ^weaiing 
and  hold  it  a  genlerie  or  manly  d^dt  to  sw  ei  e  tf  t  othe'. 

Id   II 
I  thanke  you  my  father  dere 
This  schole  isofa  jraO/Hore  — GoM  r    C   i    i  \i  \ 

And  for  to  loke  on  other  side 

Howe  that  a  gentilman  is  bore  : 

Adam,  whiche  was  all  to  fore. 

With  Eue  his  wife,  as  of  hem  two 

All  was  aliche  genlill  tho.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

For  commonliche  in  wonhie  place 

The  women  louen  wortbinesse 

Of  manhode,  and  oi ge>ilili^rs:^e. 

For  the  gentiles  be  most  desired.        Id.  r>. 

His  wife,  forth  with  his  doughter  n'le, 

So  as  the  bappes  shulde  falle, 

"With  many  a  geniitwovian  there, 

Dreint  in  the  salte  sea  they  were.      Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Now  Remeneth  this  nobyll  kyng. 

The  emperour  after  his  donghter  Iiadd  longyng  ; 

To  speke  with  that  May, 
Messengeres  forth  he  sent 
Aftyr  the  mayde  fayre  and  geril, 

That  was  biyght  as  someres  day. 

Emare,  RiUon,  vol.  ii 


Wyat.  Complaiiil  rpon  Lone.  S,-c. 

But.  madam,  moneye  can  do  much, 

she  brings  a  wealthie  wyfe, 
Briiiues  trustie  frinds,  genlrie,  &  stocke 

all  iiU-.-isures  of  thys  lyfe- 

Brant.  Horace.  Epistle  lo  ^iimilins. 

No,  nor  those  same  handy  craft  men  of  yours  in  cities, 
nor  yet  the  rude  and  nplandisb  ploughman  of  the  country, 
r.rc  not  sujiposed  to  be  greatly  afraid  of  your  gentleman  s 
idle  serving  men,  unless  it  be  such  as  be  of  body  or  stature 
correspondent  to  their  strengib  and  courage  :  or  else  whose 
bold  stomachs  be  di.scouraaed  through  poverty. 

Sir  T.  .Mure.    Utopia,  by  Bobinson,  b.  1. 

y.n      ],,  1',  ,.,  ■.'!,;,■:    V  ri  needs  be  j/ra/Zraira,  whether 

,„,  ii'..,ii       I  v«//csA;pps  in  their  hat  than 

in  i:  I  ■  .ule,  with  both  learning  and 


a'he  queue  herself  shall  be  led  away  captive,  and  her  gen 
liltt-omen  shal  mourne  as  the  doues,  and  groiie  within  they; 
heMes.— Bible,  1551.  Of  Nalium,  c.  2. 

He  lov'd,  as  was  bis  lot,  a  lady  gent. 

That  him  again  lov'd  in  the  least  degree  ; 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent, 
And  ioyd  to  see  her  louer  languish  and  lament. 

Spenser.  Faerie  <iueene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

She  that  was  noble,  wise,  as  faire  and  gent. 
Cast  how  she  might  their  harmlesse  hues  preserue, 

Zeale  was  the  spring  whence  flow'd  her  hardiment. 
From  maiden's  shame  yet  was  she  loth  to  swerue. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  ii.  s.  1". 

What  should  tempt  the  cheap  swearer  to  open  his  black 
throat  as  wide  as  hell,  and  to  belch  out  his  blasphemies 
against  Heaven,  and  the  God  of  He<aven,  but  only  that  he 
fancies  that  a  well-mouthed  oath  will  make  his  speech  the 
more  stately  and  genteel. 

Hojiliins.  Ser.  On  First  Commandment. 

I  will  not  be  drunk  in  the  streets,  but  I  may  sleep  till  I 
be  recovered,  and  then  come  forth  sober ;  or  if  I  lie  over- 
taken it  shall  be  in  civile  and  genlile  company. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

He  surnaniL  is  the  name  of  the  gentiliiie  and  stocke, 
\  1  eh  til  lie  d  th  take  of  the  father  alwaies.  as  the  old 
Hon  ans  di  1  — s  r  T  Smill     Commonweallh,  b.  iii-  c.  8. 

(  111    tokeneth  the  race  and  sirname,  so  the 

1  1  n      Sergios,  Appios,  Fabios,  ^y-milins, 

Valerios,  of  which  who  were  aguiile, 
I  p  name  were  also  gentiles,  and  remain- 


1  11 

■\\  c  few  we  happy  few  we  band  of  brothers  : 
ioi  be  to  daj  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
SI  all  be  my  brother     be  be  ne'er  so  vile 
Tl  IS  day  shall  jtntle\\K  condition. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  F.  Act  i 


I  fairy  knight 
To  be  vp  brought  in  gentle  thewes  and  martiall  mig' 
Spenser.  Faerie  aneene,  b.  i.  . 
But  tlie  fair  virgin  was  so  meak  and  milde. 

That  she  to  them  vouchsafed  to  embasc 
Her  goodly  port,  and  to  their  senses  vild 
Her  Qcnile  speech  applide,  that  in  short  space 
She  grew  familiar  in  that  desert  place. 

Id.  Fo.  b.  iu.  I 
Ford.  I  thinke  I  shall  drinke  in  pipe-wine  first  with  1 
'1  make  him  dance.     \Yi\\  you  go,  Gent les  ? 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiucs  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  Si 


I  betwixt  him  and  the  squire  betide. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
8S0 
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But  fare  you  well ;  perforce  I  must  confesse, 
1  thought  you  Lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 

Sbakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.  ec.  8. 

He  [Artaxerxes]  was  a  prince  of  much  humanity,  and 
noted  for  many  examples  oS  gentleness. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  7.  s.  7. 


Gentlemen  be  those  whom  their  race  and  bloud,  or  at  the 
least  their  vertues  do  make  noble  and  knowne.  The  Latinos 
call  them  nobiles  and  generosos,  as  the  French  do  nobles  or 
genllehommes.—Holimhed.  Description  of  England,  c.  5. 

Nay,  looke  you,  Carlo  :  this  is  my  humour  now !  I  have 
land  and  money,  my  friends  left  me  well,  and  I  will  be  a 
gentleman  wbatsoeuer  it  cost  me. 

Car.  A  most  gentleman-like  resolution. 
B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

If  he  can  derive  himselfe  from  the  head  of  any  sept,  (as 
most  of  tlicm  can.  they  are  so  expert  by  their  bardes,)  then 

hi  .  1   >:.',:',  t,:i:. M^fe  a  gentleman,  and  thereupon  scorneth 
!i.  •  M  \  liard  labour,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life 

,,i  111  h,  but  thenceforth  beeometh  either  an 

1...  ,    ,  ,  .    .        i.ah  to  some  kerne,  inuring  himselfe  to 

Ills  >.   ,ii,-"i,  .III. I  i(.  the  gentlemanly  trade  of  stealing,  (as 
they  count  it.)Spenser.  Fieio  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

After  that  the  king  put  away  Edith  the  Queen  onely  of 
displeasure  conceyued  agaynst  her  father,  and  appoynted 
that  she  should  be  kept  in  safe  custody  in  the  abby  of 
Rodwell  by  the  Abbess  there,  without  any  honourable  en- 
tertavnement,  havyng  one  gentle-woman  only  to  wait  vpon 
hct.—tiiafton.  Edward  the  Confessor,  an.  1045. 

If  it  will  please  you 

To  shew  vs  so  much  gentrie,  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  vs  awhile. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receiue  such  thankes 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

As  for  ouv  gentry,  them  to  hire  they'll  let. 
And  as  good  cheap  as  they  can  them  afford. 
Branded  for  slaves,  that  if  they  hapt  to  stray, 
Known  by  the  mark,  them  any  one  might  slay. 

Drayton.  Tlie  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

But  the  idle  and  slouth/ull,  and  such  chieflie  as  shun  and 
auoide  labour.  Hue  in  great  pouertie,  and  yet  will  not  stick 
to  boast  of  their  nobilitie  and  genlrie,  as  though  it  were 
more  seemely  for  the  honest  to  lacke,  then  comely  (by  exer- 
cise of  some  honest  arte)  to  get  their  lining. 

Stow.  A  Description  of  England,  p.  4. 

[Such]  is  the  unhappy  consequence  of  too  easie  yielding  at 
first,  till  at  last  the  greatest  slavery  to  sin  be  accounted  but 
good  humour,  and  a  gentile  compliance  with  the  fashions  of 
the  world.— Slilling/eet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen  into  such  a 
manner  of  life,  would  form  almost  a  little  academy,  an(i 
doubtless  prove  no  such  contemptible  companions,  as  might 
not  often  tempt  a  wiser  man  to  mingle  himself  in  their 
diversions,  and  draw  them  into  such  serious  sports  as  might 
prove  nothing  less  instructing  than  the  gravest  lessons. 

Spectator,  No.  230. 

1  have  long  neglected  him  as  being  a  profligate  or  (as  Mr. 
Browne  more  genleely  calls  him)  a  privileged  writer,  who 
takes  the  liberty  to  say  any  thing,  and  whose  reproach  is  no 
scandal.— jrn(er;n;i(?.  Works,  vol.  x,  p.  414. 


He  [Parmeggiano]  excell'd  also  both 
design,  with  a  genius  full  of  gentileness  and  spirit,  having 
nothing  that  was  ungracefuU  in  his  choice  of  attitudes,  and 
in  the  dresses  of  his  figures. — Dryden.  Du  Fresnoy. 

■ The  bride 

That  with  her  wedding-clothes  undresses 

Her  complaisance  and  yeff^iVe^ieJ. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

For  what,  I  pray,  is  a.  gentleman,  what  properties  hath  he, 
what  qualities  are  characteristical  or  peculiar  to  him,  whereby 
he  is  distinguished  from  others  and  raised  above  the  vulgar  ? 
are  they  not  especially  two,  courage  and  courtesie  ?  which 
he  that'wanteth  is  not  otherwise  than  equivocally  a  gentle- 
man, as  an  image  or  a  carkase  is  a  man  ;  without  which 
gentility  in  a  conspicuous  degree  is  no  more  than  a  vain 
shew,  or  an  empty  name.— .Borroic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  21. 

If  it  comes  to  a  justle  and  competition,  genlilily  must  go 
before  Christianity,  and  fashion  take  the  wall  of  religion. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  C. 

Vpon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  many  of  the 
country-people  came  in  to  join  him,  but  very  few  of  the 
gentry.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1685. 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight, 
Who.  flying  death,  had  there  conceal'd  his  flight, 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shunning  mortal  sight. 
Dryden.  Patamon  S;  Arcite,  b.  ii. 

He  [the  upright  man]  hath  little  of  the  serpent  (none  of 
its  lurking  insidiousness,  of  its  surprising  violence,  of  its 
rancorous  venom,  of  its  keen  mordacity)  but  much  of  the 
dove  (all  its  simplicity,  its  gentleness,  its  fidelity,  its  inno- 
ceuce)  in  his  conversation  i 


Barrow,  toI.  i.  Ser.  6, 


GEN 

Tlius  to  the  Eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go  ; 

But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more  : 
A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow, 

And  rjentlrj  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 

Dryden.  Annus  .Viralilis,  S.SC'5 


Tell  a  couTiirey  genllewoman  that  the  wind  is  South-West, 
and  the  weather  louring,  and  like  to  rain,  and  she  will  easily 
understand,  'tis  not  safe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin-clad,  in 
such  a  day,  after  a  fever.— ioc/ce.  Hum.  Und.  b.  iv.  c.l7.  s.l. 

But  [MercierJ  soon  returned  and  took  a  house  in  Covent- 
garden,  painting  portraits  and  pictures  of  familiar  life  in  a 
genleet  style  of  his  own,  and  with  a  little  of  Watteau. 

Wttlpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painling,  vol.  iv.  c.  3. 

The  debts  of  honour  and  the  expenses  of  fashion,  must 
first  be  paid ;  but  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  brewer, 
may  come  in  perhaps  for  si.x'pence  in  the  pound,  when  their 
customers  are  sone  abroad  to  live  genteettij  at  Lisle  or 
Brussels.— f.  Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  9. 


would  be  most  agreeable  to  him  ?  he  answered  modestly  and 
geiiteelg,  that  if  his  Majesty  would  bestow  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  hira,  that  he  might  make  a  drawing  of  his  head  for 
himself,  he  should  think  it  the  highest  honour  he  could 
possibly  receire.— »'«//j£i/i?.  Anccd.  of  Paint,  vol,  iii.  c.  4.  N. 

Next  to  him  [Corregio]  Parmeggiano  has  dignified  the 
gcnteelneis  of  modern  effeminacy,  by  uniting  it  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  antients  and  the  grandeur  and  severity  of 
Michael  Angelo.— 5ir  J.  Reynolds,  Disc.  4. 

orld  is  written  in  a  style  diiferent  from  all  the  pre- 


Mrs.  Slipslop  laughed  aloud,  and  told  her,  "  Her  lady  was 
one  of  the  great  gentry  -.  and  such  little  paltry  genllen-amen, 
as  some  folks,  who  travelled  in  stage-coaches,  would  not 
easily  come  at  her." — Fielding.  Joseph  Andicws,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

AVho  knows  what  cares  await  the  fatal  day. 
When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  Way  ? 
Ev'n  Death,  perhaps,  our  vallieswill  invade. 
Be  gay  ;  too  soon  the  flowers  of  Spring  will  fade. 

Jones.   A  Turkish  Ode. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 
Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  ! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrours  clad, 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adeersily. 

This  appearance  placed  me  on  a  level  with  the  best  fami- 
lies in  the  neighboiuhood,  and  accordingly  I  was  visited  by 
all  who  claimed  the  rank  oi  gentlefolks. 

V.  Knox.  Ess.  No.  ICO. 

Of  the  words  gentilis,  gentilhomme,  genflenian.  two  ety- 
mologies are  produced :  1.  from  the  Barbarians  of  the  fifth 
centurj',  the  soldiers,  and  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  who  were  vain  of  their  foreign  nobility  ; 
and,  2.  from  the  sense  of  the  Civilians,  who  considered  gen- 
iilis  as  synonymous  with  ingenuous.  Selden  inclines  to  the 
first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as  probable. 

Gibb07i.  Roman  Empire,  c.  5S. 

They  do  not  consider  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  liberal 
light  of  a  gentlemanlike  diversion,  but  view  the  hare  and 
partridge  as  provender  for  the  table  at  once  genteel  and 
cheap.— r.  Knox.  Ess.  No.  119. 


GE'NTILE,  n. 

Ge'ntile,  adj. 

Ge'ntilize. 

Ge'ntilism. 

Genti'litv. 

Ge'ntilish. 

Gentili'tiol's. 

Gentili'ti.\l. 


See  Gent.  Fr.  Gentil, 
gentilizer,  gentilism,  from  the 
Lat.  Gentilis,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  nation ;  applied,  as  the 
"  Gr.  E9«ci,  heathens,  to  the 
nations,  not  Jcvi's  ;  and  thus, 
to— 


GEN 

that  miuistere)  he  was  to  be  reuoked  from  the  infidelitie  and 
misbeleefe  wherein  he  was  nuzzled  and  trained  up. 

Holinshed.  England,  b.  v.  c.  25. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  Jewish  astrologians,  savouring  of 

Gentilisme,  make  these  seven  angels  the  prefects  of  seven 

planetes ;  which  they  seem  to  have  learned  in  part  from  the 

Greek  philosophy.— il/i-rfe.   Works,  Dis.  13. 

But  that  an  unsavory  odour  is  genlllitious  or  national 
unto  (lie  Jews,  if  rightly  imderstood,  we  cannot  well  con- 
cede; nor  will  the  information  of  reason  or  sense  induce  it. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Erronrs,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Nor  is  it  proved,  or  probable  that  Sergius  changed  the 
name  of  Boccadi  Porco,  for  this  was  his  sirname  or  gentili- 
iious  appellation.— /rf.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  16. 

When  the  people  began  to  espie  the  falshood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentililie  was  built,  their  heart  wore  viterly 
auerted  from  it.— Hooker.  Eeclesiaslicall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  2. 

This  is  not  my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from  God's  known 
denouncement  against  the  genlilizing  Israelites. 

Milton.    Wail  to  eslaUish'a  I'ree  Commonwealth. 


GEO 


jGosi. 


the  Jews 


i.  v.  9,  10.)  and 
1,  that  there  was 
tinction  between 
rity  in  the  offers 
ids,  and  punish- 


of  the  Gospel,  an  1  in  i!,     .,■    ; 
ments,  according  as  the  .iew^  t.l,^; 

Locke.  Puraphia.se  on  Romans,  c.  2.  s.  2. 

The  helpless  condition  of  the  Geulile  world  iu  the  state  of 

gentilism,  signified  here  by  aaOtien,  without  strength,  he 

terms.  Cut.  ii.  13.  dead  in  sin,  a  state,  if  anv.  of  weakness. 

Id.  lb.  c.  5.  s.  5. 


asily  s 


hy  the  representation  of  Jesus's  being 
made  unto  us  -wisdom  and  righteousness  is  particularly 
addressed  to  the  Gentiles ;  they  most  wanted  those  blessings. 
Warburton.   Works,      ■   ■      ~       - 


.  Ser.  5. 


So  that  what  is  called  natural  magic,  arose  out  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Gentile  theology ;  and  implied 
a  communion  with  il'.e  natural  Gods,  and  with  demons  also 
as  tiieir  ministers  and  agents. 

Farmer.  Examination  of  Le  Moinc  on  Miracles,  s.  G. 

tcly)  adopted  this 


St.  Paul,  who  (as 

where  ctnsures  all 
Id.  Of  the  De. 


will  be  shou-r 


Indeed,  ii  silght  and  verbal  differences,  iu  copies,  be  ^ 
good  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  a  writing,  we  have 
no  genuine  writing  of  any  ancient  author  at  this  day;  for 
th".  same  thing  has  happened  to  all  old  books  whatsoever, 
that  have  been  often  transcribed.— 5Aa/-/),  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

They  must  not  deny,  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  nature 

another  agent  able  to  analyse  compound  bodies  less  violentlv, 

and  both  more  genuinely  and  more  universally  than  the  fire. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4SG. 

The  modern  Free-thinker,  is  a  perfect  Proteus.  He  is  now 
a  Dissenter,  or  a  Papist ;  now  again  a  Jew  or  a  Mahometan  ; 
and,  when  closely  pressed  and  hunted  through  all  these 
shapes,  he  at  length  starts  up  in  his  genuine  form,  an  Infidel 
confessed.— frar4ar<on.  Div.Leg.  Bed.  lotheFreethinkers. 

But  this  coxcombically  mingling 
Of  rhymes,  unrhyming.  interjingling. 
For  numbers  genuinely  British 
Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish. 

Byrom.  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  &c. 

All  writers  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  St.  Austin 
reasoned  well,  when,  in  vindicating  the  genuineness  of  the 
Bible,  he  asked,  "  What  proofs  have  we  that  the  works  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Varro,  and  other  profane  authors, 
were  written  by  those  whose  names  they  bear;  unless  it  be 
that  this  has  been  an  opinion  generally  received  at  all  times, 
and  by  all  those  who  have  lived  since  these  authors." 

Watson.  Apology  for  the  Bible,  Let.  2. 

GE'NUS.  Lat.  Genus,  (quod  plures  partes 
amplectitur.  Cic.)  from  the  ancient  Geuo,  i.  e. 
gign-cre,  to  beget.     Applied  to — 

A  ivhole  race  or  kind.  For  the  logical  use 
or  abuse  of  the  word,  see  the  quotation  from 
Crousaz ;  and  Generic, 

Rarity  and  density  (which  are  the  proper  differences  of 
quantity)  cannot  change  the  common  nature  of  quantifi-. 
their  genus,  which,  by  being  so  to  them,  must  be  univocaliy 
in  them  both.— Dighy.  Of  Bodies,  c.  14. 


but  declaring 


s.  10. 


An  unbeliever,  an  infidel. 
Gentilitious,  —  of  or  pertaining  to  a  race,  fiiinily 
or  nation ;  national. 

I  wyll  not  trouble  the  readers  with  the  innumerable 
ceremonyes  of  the  Gentyles,  which  were  comprehended  in 
daunsynges,  sens  they  ought  to  be  noumbred  amonge  super- 
stytions.- S;>  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

Who  sooner  from  hereticall  malice,  or  genii  Heal  super- 
stition, or  judaicall  trechery,  or  els  with  brotherly  discord, 
as  ftrom  the  spotted  coullour  of  leprosie,  shal  bee  clensed  by 
the  grace  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  for  hym  to  come  to  the 
church,  and  there  shew  the  tr\ie  coullour  of  hys  fayth  which 
he  hath  receaued.— Borneo.  Epitome  of  his  Workes,  p.  370. 

But  this  thy  gloiy  shall  be  soon  retrench'd; 

No  more  shall  thou  by  oracling  abuse 

The  Gentiles.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

And  It  maie  be  that  there  was  in  him  [Edwin]  as  in  other 
kings  his  predecessors,  a  settled  perswasion  in  Gentilish 
error,  so  that  neither  by  admonition  nor  preaching  (though 
She  same  had  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  oue  allotted  to 


It  will,  I  appreluMMl,  1  .■  i<.iii,.!   ,,|,„n  -  .,-i;;iation,  that,  1 
I  according  to  the  historians,  the  public  dt-votion  was  prin-  i 

cipally  directed  towards  gentiliiial.  tutelary,  and  local, 
\  deities,  the  guardians  of  particular  nations  and  people,  such  j 
as  had  been  the  objects  of  their  former  care ;  and  to  those 
greater  Gods  whom  we  have  before  proved  to  be  men. 

Id.  On  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits,  c.  3.  s.  I. 

GENUFLE'XION.  Fr.  Genuflexion:  Lat. 
Genu,  the  knee,  ixxiA flcctere,  to  bend. 

Bending  the  knee,  acts  of  worship  expressed  by 
bending  .the  knee. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  so  long  snouted,  that  one  can  hardly 
kneel  in  God's  house,  where  all  gennjtection  and  postures 
of  devotion  and  decency  are  quite  out  of  use. 

llou-dt,  b.  iii.  Let.  2. 
They  contented  not  themselves  with  the  ordinaiT  postures 
of  devotion,  such  as  genujti'.ri''n.  the  l-iwinL--  <^^  tlic  li-^.^d  or 
the  body,  but  did.  (as  one  nf  ili>    m.  i   ii:  -  -■    .-V.     im.  nati- 
themselves  on  the  pavement.  (>  t 

wash  it  with  tears  of  devout  JM,  m!     .     ^  ,    r. 

These  were  psalms  repeated,  ii;.;;,,.v.i-.j/..-..  siuiu's.ng, 
almsgiving,  pilgrimages,  all  of  them  actions  which  may  be 
performed  without  a  conversion  of  mind. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

GE'NUINE.  ^  Lat.  Gf«»/«i«,q.d.  in  nobis 
Ge'niinelt.  \  genitum,  (ilinshcvv.)  born  in 
Ge'.nci.veness.  )  us,  natural.  .Sec  .•Vitul.ntic. 
Natural,  native  ;  and  thus,  neither  spurious  nor 
adulterated. 
And  when  all  Wales  beside  by  fortune  or  by  might 

A  constant  maiden  still  she  only  did  remain, 

The  last  her  genuine  laws  which  stoutly  did  retain. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion.  s.  9. 


No  foreign  gums,  nor 
No  volatile  spirits,  no 
.idulterate ;  but,  at  N 
With  far  more  genuin 


lice  fetch'd  from  far, 
npounds  that  are 
3's  cheap  expence. 


Care. 


To 


Friend  G.  X. 


For  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  [Apuleius]  who  was 
so  devout  a  Pagan,  so  learned  a  philosopher,  and  so  witty  a 
man,  should  be  so  far  imposed  upon,  by  a  counterfeit  Tris- 
megistick  book,  and  mere  Christian  cheat,  as  to  bestow 
translaiing  upon  it,  and  recommend  it  to  the  world,  as  that 
which  vms  genuinelg  ■s^s^n.—Cudtoorth.  Intel.  Sgs.  p.  328. 

To  shew  how  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  arise 
from  Copernicus  his  hypothesis,  will  not  only  explain  these 
exceedingly  set  out  the  fitness  and  genuineness 


gly  set  0U1 
cf  the  hypothesis  itself. 

More.  A'ojiji  of  t. 


■.Soul,{Uil.'  Notes,  p. 'HI 


In  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  notl 
their  signification,  we  make  nse  of  the  gen 
word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is'not  out  of  necessitv. 
but  only  to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating  several  simple 
ideas,  which  the  next  general  word  or  genus  stands  for;  or, 
perhaps,  sometimes  the  shame  of  not  bcjing  able  to  do  it. 

Locke.  On  Ham.  Underst.  b.  iii.  c.  ,■!. 

When  a  general  idea  is  indifferently  applied  to  others 
v.hich  are  cdso  general  it  is  called  genus,  and  those  to  which 
it  is  applied,  are  called  species  of  that  genus.  The  idea  of 
figure  is  the  genus:  the  ideas  of  triangle  and  circle  are  the 
species.— CrOHSax.  Art  of  Thinking,  pt.  i.  c.  5.  s.  3. 

The  Jews  -would  have  a  king  for  majesty  and  splendor, 
like  the  Heathens.  God  permits  this,  he  approves  it  not. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  Lord  renounces  the  wery  genus  ot 
such  kings  as  are  there  mentioned. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs.  App.  K.  Charles's  Case,  by  J.  Cooke. 

GE'ODE.  Gr.  Tewhn,  earthly,  from  yn,  the 
earth. 

Nothing,  except  an  outer  wall  and  foss  remains ;  in  part 
of  which  is  a  vast  stratum  of  ferruginous  ,7eo£?e5. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  402. 

GEO'GRAPHY.   ^       ¥r.  Geographie;   It.  and 

Geogh.Vphical.        [Sp.GeGgrafia;   Lat.  Geo- 

Geugh.Vphically.    Agraphia]     Gr.    Tiwypacpu'.. 

GEo'un.^PHER.  J  "from  yrj,  the  earth,  and 
■ypatpfiu,  scribere,  describere,  to  describe. 

A  descripiiun  of  the  earth  ;  of  parts  of  the 
earth. 

[I  have]  by  the  helpe  of  geographie,  and  chronologic, 
(which  I  may  call  the  sunue  and  the  moone,  the  right  eye, 
and  the  left  of  all  history,)  referred  ech  particular  relation 
to  the  due  time  and  place. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  Pref. 

AMierefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  America  by  the  North- 
west will  be  found  favourable  to  this  our  enterprise,  and 
am  the  rather  imboldened  to  beleeue  the  same,  for  that  I 
finde  it  not  only  confirmed  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other 
ancient  Phylosophers,  but  also  by  all  the  best  modcrne 
geographers. — Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  12. 

The  study  of  geography  is  both  profitable  and  delightful ; 
but  the  writers  thereof,  though  some  of  them  exact  enough 
in  setting  down  longitudes  and  latitudes,  yet  in  those  other 
relations  of  manners,  religion,  government,  and  such  like, 
accounted  j7(;o(;rapA!ca(,  have  for  the  most  part  missed  their 
propoitions.— .ilfiWon.  A  Brief  History  of  Muscovia,  Pref. 

Wherefore  regardlesse  here  of  all  geographical  scrupulosi- 
ties, we  will  say  that  Gihon  is  Nilus  or  Siris,  the  river  of  the 
jEthopians,  that  is.  of  the  Just. 

H.  More.  Defence  of  the  Philosophick  Cabbala,  c.  2. 

Curtius,  in  this  place,  contrary  to  the  stream  of  all  geo- 
graphers.  would  needs  place  these  Amazons  upon  the  border! 
of  Hircania,  (lib.  vi.  c.  10.)  whereas  Justin  sayes,  they  bor- 
dered upon  the  Albania,  (lib.  slii.  c.  3.) 

Vsiter.  Annals,  an,  367-S, 


GEO 


GEO 

But  geometry  especially,  which  Philo  calleth  the  mcther 
city,  and  mistresse  commanding  the  rest  i  doth  divert  and 
gently  withdraw  by  little  and  little,  the  nund  purified  and 

clensed  from  the  cogitation  of  sensual  things.    

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  629. 
een  that  relation,  which  answers 
ck  proportion. 


For  Lycurgus,  as  vou  know  very  well,  chased  out  of  Lace- 
dsnion  arithmetical  proportion  as  a  popular  thing,  turbu- 
lent and  apt  to  make  commotions ;  but  he  brought  m  the 
ncometrical,  as  befitting  the  civil  and  modest  government 
of  some  few  wise  sages,  and  a  lawful  royalty  and  regal  do- 
minion :  for  the  former  giveth  equally  unto  all  according  to 
but  the  other  "^  — i  ~-.t 


I  now  live  in  the  house  with  a  cliild,  whom  his  mother 
lias  so  well  instructed  this  way  in  geography  that  he  knew 
the  limits  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  could  readily  point, 
being  asked,  to  any  country  upon  the  globe,  or  any  county 
in  the  map  of  England  ;  knew  all  the  great  rivers  promon- 
tories, straits,  and  bays  in  the  world,  and  could  find  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place,  before  he  was  six  vears 
o\d..— Locke.  On  Education,  §  ITS. 

In  that  vast  region  of  China,  which  is  enriched  with  so 
fertile  a  soil,  and  compriseth  such  variety  of  geographical 
parallels,  thev  make  not  (as  Semedo  informs  us)  their  wine 
of  grapes,  but  of  bidey.— Boyle.  Worhs,  vol.  u.  p.  104. 

Here  [Homer]  introduces  Minerva  to  let  Ulysses  into  the 
knowledgeof  his  country.    How  does  she  do  this !  She  pra- 

,cri;/iSici7</i/ describes  it  to  him.  _      .t  ,    t     u  i  re<'a"rd  "of  desert  and  worthinesse;"  this  (jeomefricn/)  propor- 

Popc.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv.  Note  by  Broome.  ^  ^.  =^  ^^  ^^^.^  maketh  no  confusion  of  all  together,  but  in  it 

I  do  not  say  to  be  a  good  geographer  a  man  should  visit  ;  there  is  an  apparent  discretion  and  distinction  between  the 

every  mountain,  river,  promontory  and  creek  upon  the  face  i  good  and  the  bad,  dealing  always  unto  every  one  thnr  own, 

of  the  earth   view  the  buildings  and  survey  the  land  every  ;  not  bv  the  balance  or  lot,  but  aceordmg  to  the  diflerence  of 

■  •  '  vice  and  virtue. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  62SI. 

The  equality  which  the  common  sort  seeketh  after,  and  is 
indeed  the  greatest  injustice  that  may  be,  God  taketh  out 
of  the  world,  as  much  as  possibly  may  be,  observeth  that 
which  is  fit  and  meet  for  euery  one  according  to  desert  and 
worthinesse.  going  herein  geometrically  to  work,  by  reason 
and  law  defining  and  distributing  accordingly.— /rf.  lb. 

Besides  which  I  will  further  by  Vmegeometricallie  measure 
foorth  all  the  land  of  Scotland,  to  be  diuided  into  those  that 
deserue  the  same,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  men. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1313. 
Manichaeus,  or  JIanes,  who  was  a  Chaldean  or  Babylonian,  ] 
us  born  about  a.  d.  240,  and  was  a  learned  and  ingenious         It  is 
and  a  good  astronomer  and  seoi7rapAfr.  |  alway; 

theorems'and' knowledges  some  way  in  him;  as  also 
the  sleeping  musician  all  his  musical  skill  and  songs :  and 
therefore  why  may  it  not  be  possible  for  the  soul  to  haue 
likewise  some  actual  energie  in  it,  which  it  is  not  expressly 
conscious  of  .'—CarfM'OrtA.  Intellectual  System,  p.  160. 

To  see  that  nothing  therein  came  by  chance,  but  that  all 
'    posed,  according  to  their  nature  and  "■ 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  islands  ii 
Ocean,  which  our  late  voyagers  have  added  to  tl 
of  the  globe,  have  been  generally  found  lying 
and  clusters,  the  single  intermediate  islands  as 
covered.— Cooi.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

Slowee  lies  at  the  distal 
West  from  the  former  [Owhyee,]  and  is 
forty  geographical  miles  in  circumference. 


the  Pacific 
;  geography 
in  groupes 
yet  undis- 


of  eight  leagues  North  Kortli-  i 

■ee,l  and  is  one  hundred  and 

/<f.«.  b.v.c.6. 


Jortin.  Itemarhs 
GE'OM.VNCY.  ^  Fr.  Genmantie  ;  Sp.  Geo- 
Ge'omancer.  S-mancia;  It.  auJ  Lat.  Geo- 
Geoma'ntick.      )  mantia,   from  yr),  the  earth, 

and  navTHa,  from  navm,  and  this  from  naiv-eadii, 

furere,  to  rave.     Cotgrave  calls  f 


"     '  ,  ,  .^  1        .       1  1  il,.,        tllin''S  were  OlSpOSeU,    aCCUrUiHK    lU  mcii  uhluic  auu  ii.,t,    m 

Dlvmation   by  points   and  circles  made  on  the     „u„f^er  and  measure,  by  the  magnificent  architect ;  who  iu 


art/i. 

What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  divinales, 
r  by  noise  of  briddes  or  bestes,  or  by  sorte  of  ^eo; 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

The  crafte,  whiche  that  Saturnus  fonde 

To  make  pikes  in  the  sonde, 

Thtt  ^comancie  cleped  is, 

Full  ofte  he  vseth  it  amis.— Goicer.  Con.  .1. 


|the< 
by  flight  I 

ncie,  &c.  j^„3  ^un^g  resemblance  there  is  of  this  order  in  the  cgges 
of  some  butterflies  and  moths,  as  they  stick  upon  leaves  and 
other  substances ;  which  being  dropped  from  behinde,  nor 
directed  by  the  eye,  doth  neatly  declare  how  nature  geomc- 
trizeth,  and  observeth  order  in  all  things. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 


He  taught  them  there  openlye  bothe  in  Latine  and  Greke, 
beside  the  art  Magyck,  Sortilege,  I'liisnomy,  Palmestry, 
Alcumy,  Necromancy,  Chyromancy,  Geamancy,  and  Ayitch- 
ery,  that  was  taughte  there  also. — Bale.  Votaries,  pt.  1. 

Fortune-tellers,  juglers,  geomuncers,  and  the  like  iiican- 
fatory  imposters,  though  commonly  men  of  inferior  rank, 
and  from  whom  without  illumination  they  can  expect  no 
more  than  from  themselves,  do  daily  and  professedly  delude 
them. — Brown.   Vulgar  Erronrs,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

\\'hy  do  Geomanccrs  imitate  the  quintuple  figure  in  their 
mother  characters  of  aquisition  and  amission,  &;c.  somewhat 


Euclid 
]  doubt,  ■( 
useful.- 


le  has  once  got  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
is  above  mentioned,  he  may  be  fit  to  be  tried  a 
ametry ;  wherein  I  think  the  first  six  books  of 
lOugh  fur  him  to  be  taught.     For  I 


liness  be  necessary  or 


Locke 


ring  the  figures  i 


One  when  direct,  and  c 

GEO'METRY.    '^ 

Geo'metf.r. 

Geome'trick.         1 

G^ome'trical. 

Geome'tricallt. 

Geometri'cian. 

Geo'metrize. 


:  lady 


Id. 


were  display'd 
ior  and  a  maid, 
me  wheu  retrograde. 
Dryden.  Palamon  %  Arcitc,  b.  iii. 

!Fr.  Geometric;  It.  .Sp. 
and  Lat.  Geometria ;  Gr. 
TiwixiTpia;  from  717,  the 
earth,  and  jifTp-av,  to  mea- 
sure. 
A  measuring  of  the  earth ; 
technically     restricted     to 


niys 


Wherefore, 


that  science  which   is  applied  to  the  measurement    \^^„^lst 
of  extension. 

For  in  the  lond  ther  nas  no  craftes  man, 

That  geometric,  or  arsemetrike  can, 

Ne  portreiour,  ne  kerver  of  im.iges, 

That  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 

The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight 
■ Geometric. 

Through  which  a  man  hath  the  sleight 

Of  length,  of  brede,  of  depth,  of  height. 


Gower.  Con.  .i.  b.  vii. 
The  cargazon  being  taken  out,  and  the  goods  freighted  in 
tenne  of  our  ships  for  London,  to  the  end  that  the  bigness, 
heighth.  length,  breadth,  and  other  dimensions  of  so  huge  a 
vessell  might,  by  the  exact  rules  at  yconietricall  obseruations 
be  truly  taken,  both  for  present  knowledge,  and  deriuation 
also  of  the  same  vnto  posterity,  one  M.  Robert  Adams,  a 
roan  in  his  faculty  of  excellent  skill,  omitted  nothing  in  the 
description,  which  either  his  arte  could  demonstrate,  or  any 
bi.ii.  s  iudgment  thinke  worthy  the  memory. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii,  p.  193. 


The  commonwealth  of  learning  would  loose  too  many 
useful  observations  and  experiments,  and  the  history  of 
nature  would  make  too  slow  a  progress,  if  it  were  presumed, 
that  none  but  geometers  and  mechanicians  should  employ 
themselves  about  writing  any  part  of  that  history. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

By  the  lime  he  was  six.  he  could  manage  a  compass, 
ruler,  and  pencil,  very  prettily,  and  perform  many  little  geo- 
metrical tricks,  and  advanced  to  writing  and  arithmetick. 

Locke.  From  Mr.  Molineux,  Aug.  1093. 
In  tlie  year  1657,  those  very  ingenious  and  great  men, 
Mr.  William  Neile,  and  my  Lord  Brounker,  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  geometrically  de- 
monstrated the  equality  of  some  curves  to  a  strait  line. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  1.  Note  13. 

But  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  taken  that  pains,  which 
else  I  might  have  done,  to  become  a  speculative  geometri- 
cian :  so  I  consider,  that  without  understanding  as  much  of 
the  abstruser  part  of  geometry  as  Archimedes,  or  AppoUonius, 
ugh  to  be  assisted  by  it  in  the  con- 
d  that  one  needs  not  know  the  pro- 
to  be  able  to  discern  its  usefulness. 
JSoylc.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  425. 

squisite  uniformity  of  shape,  which 

nd  is  thought  to  demonstrate  their 

being  formed  bv  a  seminal  and  geometrizing  principle,  &c. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  J33. 

kind  of  demonstration  is  not  permitted,  the  process 

isoning  called  deductio  ad  absurdtim,  which  even  the 

ity  of  geometry  does  not  reject,  could  not  be  employed 

in  legislative  discussions. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Katijnal  Assembly. 


one  may  understand  c 
teuiplation  of  11 


GEB 

To  show  how  compatible  are  mathematics  with  the  absence 
of  sentiment  and  imagination,  we  may  recollect,  that  a  fa- 
mous geometrician  after  reading  one  of  the  finest  tragedies 
ever  written,  asked.  "  But  what  does  it  prove?  What  docs 
it  demonstrate!"— F.  Knox.  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

GEOPO'NIC.  \      Gr.  ViatroviMi,  from  Viwvo- 

GEoro'NicAL.  )  fell',  terram  colere,  to  till  the 
earth ;  from  yr\,  the  earth,  and  irovtiv,  to  labour, 
to  work. 

Pertaining  to  the  tillage  or  cultivation  of  the 
earth  hy  labour :  agriculture. 

To  add  yet  further,  those  geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of 
agriculture  which  are  delivered  by  divers  authors,  are  not 
to  be  generally  received;  but  respectively  understood  unto 
climes  whereto  they  are  determined. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

[It]  freely  receives  the  wholesome  blasts  of  the  North 
wind  (much  accounted  of  among  builders  and  geopanics  for 
iminissiort  of  pure  air,)  coming  in  from  that  part  which  lies 
open  to  the  sea.— Drayton.  Puly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

GEORGE.     The  insignia  of  St.  George. 

r,ich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam,  that  is  past. 
Now  by  my  George,  my  Garter,  and  ray  Crowne — 

Qu.  Prophan'd,  dishonour'd,  and  the  third  usurpt. 

Rich.  I  swear. — Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

GEORGE.  The  local  or  temporary  reason 
for  the  application  of  this  word  to  bread  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

.\rt  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 

Stark,  staring  mad  ;  that  thou  wou'd'st  tempt  the  sea? 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid, 

On  a  brown  george.  with  lowsie  swobbers  fed. 

Dead  wine  that  stinks  of  the  borachio,  sup 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasie  maple  cup  ? 

Dryden.  Persilis,  Sat.  5.  v.  215. 

GE'ORGICK,  H.  )      Fv.Georgiques;  \t.Gcor- 
Ge'orgick,  o(f/'.      )  yichc ;   Sp.  Georgicas ;   Lat. 

Georgica  ;  Gr.  rfwpyiKos,  from  ytwpyi]s,  (yri,  the 

earth,  and  cpynv,  work,)  a  labourer,  a  tiller  of  the 

earth.      Applied  to — 

Books  concerning  the  tillage  or  cultivation  of  the 

earth  or  ground. 


Bromc.  To  his  Friend  W.  C. 
A  georgic.  therefore,  is  some  part  of  the  science  of  hus- 
bandry put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the 
beauties  and  embellishments  of  poetry. 

Addison.  On  Virgil's  Georgics, 
Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuan's  Georgic  strains, 
And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  swains : 
In  every  page  1  see  new  landscapes  rise, 
And  all  Hesperia  opens  to  my  eyes. 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  c.  I. 
The  very  ingenious  translator  [Dr.  Martin]  of  Virgil's 
eclogues  and  georgics,  gives  the  name  of  this  bird  to  the 
acalanthis  or  acanthis : 

Littoraque  alcyonen  resonant,  acanthida  dumi. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.   The  Goldfinch. 

GE'RFAULCON.  Fr.  Gerfavt,  grefaut -.  It. 
Gerfalcone;  Sp.  GirafaUe  ;  Vnt.  Gier-walh ;  Ger. 
Ger-falck;  Mid.  Lat.  Gyro-falcus.  "Perhaps," 
says  Skinner,  "  a  gyrando  quia  gyros  in  aere  ducit," 
because  it  forms  circles  in  the  air.  He,  however, 
prefers  the  etymology  of  Minshciv,  from  ghier,  a 
vulture,  and  valch,  a  falcon;  because  it  is  a  species 
of  falcon,  and  resembles  the  vulture  in  voracity. 
(Sec  Falco.vkv.)  Holland  renders  the  Lat.  Vid- 
tui;  Geire. 


Ifthi; 


Yef  thou  be  nouht  so  bryght. 
Wyth  GySiroun  I  mot  fyght. 
To  Wynne  the  gerfaucoun. 
Lybea 


Rileon,  vol.  il. 


Id.  lb. 


Surveying  a  place,  according  to  my  idea,  is  taking  s.gea- 
metrical  xi\Aa  of  it,  in  which  every  place  is  to  have  its  true 
situation,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
And  yet  the  best  philosophy,  proceeding  on  geometrical 
principles,  hath  informed  us,  that  possibly  all  the  solid 
matter  in  the  universe,  may  be  comprised  within  a  narrow- 
ness of  limit  still  more  astonishing  than  even  that  immensity 
throui;h  which  we  find  it  dilated  and  expanded. 

Warburton.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 
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The  manner  of  the  Geires  is  to  fore-sec  a  carnage,  and  to 
file  two  or  three  days  before  unto  the  place  where  there  will 
1  he  any  carious  or  dead  carkasses.- ifoWsHrf.  Plin.  b.  x.  c.  6. 

From  Plinlimmon's  steepy  top 

The  staunch  gerfaulcon  through  the  buxom  air 
Stoops  on  the  steerage  of  his  wings,  to  truss 
I      The  quarry.  Phillips.  Cerealia. 

This  is  the  gyrfaico  of  all  the  ornithologists  except  Lin« 
■  nseus.  whose  bird  we  are  totally  uuacquainted  with. 
j  Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Gyrfakon. . 


GER 

GE'RFL'L.  )      Mr.  Tynvhitt  says,  _  change- 
Ge'ry.  ( able.      Probably  from    Girer,    to 

turn  round.     Skinner,  from  the  A.  S.  Cerran,  gc' 
cerran,   vertere,  to   turn.     In    Skelton  it   seems 
to  be  gidify,  (sc. )  with  turning  round.     Sec  Ger- 
falcon. 
Bight  as  the  Friday  sothly  for  to  tell, 
Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  raineth  fast, 
Right  so  can  qeri/  Venus  overcast 
The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  gerftill  right  so  ch.ingetli  she  aray. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighics  Talf,  v.  1540. 
To  preue  in  that  thy  gierful  violence.— W.  Troiltis,  b.  iii. 


GERM.  ^       Fi:Gcn>ie,penuei-:  It.  Ger- 

Ge'p-MEV.  I  mliiare  ;   Sp.  Gcrminar  ;    Lat. 

Ge'rmin.4tE,  f.    >  Germinarc,  from  (jermen,  quod 

Germis'a'tiom.   I  0  semine  yenitur,  hoc  est,  pul- 

Ge'rminant.     j  lulat  atque  assurgit.  And  also, 

illud  in  semine,  cui  vis  inest  qenitalis  ,-  undo  quid 

puUulare  incipit;  wherefore  Vossius  thinks,  that 

fermen  is  not  a  gerendo,  quasi  gerimen,  but  a  ge- 

nendo,  quasi  getiimen ,-  by  a  common  change  of  n 

into  r.     To  germinaie  is,  as  the  Fr.  Genner, — 

"  To  sprout,  bud,  burgeon,  spring,  put  forth, 
shute  out  5"0ung  sprigs,  buds,  tendercls,"  S.c.  ( Cot- 
j^ave. ) 

The  sVin  [of  a  hean]  broken,  can  it  cliuse  (by  reason  of  the 
hKit  that  is  in  it)  but  push  out  more  matter,  and  do  that 
action  which  we  may  call  germinatiiii)  >  can  these  germs 
chuse  but  pierce  the  earth  in  small  strings,  as  they  are  able 
to  make  their  way.— JD/jdi/.  Of  Bodies,  c.  24. 

And  thou  all  shaking  TImnder, 

Strike  flat  the  thicke  rotundity  o'  th'  world, 
Cracke  Nature's  moulds,  all  ijennnines  spill  at  once 
That  makes  ingtatefuli  man. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

This  terrestrial  eiTormation  of  .\dani  was  after  the  planting 
of  Paradise,  according  to  the  wiser  sort  of  them  that  under- 
stand the  text  only  literally,  who  acknowledge  that  Paradise 
was  made  on  the  third  day,  when  God  caused  the  trees  to 
gemiinate  out  of  the  earth. 

H.  More.  Defence  nf  the  Philosophic  Cabbala,  App. 

There  's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous  humidity 
and  plantal  germiaalions  ,■  nor  do  vegetable  derivations 
ordinarily  resemble  their  simple  seminalities. 

Sigbg.  The  1'anilg  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  21. 

Divine  prophecies  being  of  the  nature  of  their  author,  with 
wV.om  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  arc  not  fulfilled 
punctually  at  once,  but  have  springing  and  gerininant 
accomplishment  throughout  many  ages ;  though  the  height 
or  fulness  of  them  may  refer  to  some  one  age. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,^  ii. 

Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains. 

IMake  the  green  blood  to  dance  wiiliin  their  veins  : 

Tlien,  at  their  call  embolden'd,  out  they  come, 

.\nd  swell  Vae  germs,  and  burst  the  narrow  room. 

Drgden.  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf_ 

The  cicatricula  of  an  egg,  or  the  germen  in  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  being,  in  reality,  a  model  of  the  animal,  or  plant,  to  be 
produced  from  it  i  the  wonderful  minuteness  of  a  machine. 
at  once  so  very  little,  and  so  curious,  does  abundantly 
recommend  the  matchless  skill  of  the  divine  mechanist. 

Bogle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  7S1. 

And  for  the  security  of  such  species  as  are  ijtoduc'd  only 
by  seed,  it  hath  endued  all  seed  with  a  lasting  vitality,  that 
60  if  by  reason  of  excessive  cold,  or  drought,  or  any  other 
accident,  it  happen  not  to  germinate  the  first  year,  it  wiU 
continue  its  fcEcundity,  I  do  not  say  two  or  three,  nor  six  or 
Seven,  but  even  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Bag.  On  llie  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Plants  are  sometimes  lost  for  a  while  in  places  where  they 
formerly  abounded  ;  and  again,  after  some  years,  appear 
anew ;  lost  either  because  the  springs  were  not  proper  for 
their  germination,  or  because  the  land  was  fallowed,  or 
because  plenty  of  weeds  or  other  herbs  prevented  their 
coming  up,  and  the  like  ;  and  appearing  again  when  these 
impediments  are  removed.— /rf.  lb. 

I  had  sometimes  the  curiosity  to  consider  beans  and  peas 
pulled  up  out  of  the  ground  by  the  stalks,  in  order  to  an 
inquiry  into  their  germination :  and  after  having  taken 
notice  of  their  tumidness  upon  their  having  imbibed  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  of  their  way  through  the  ambient  earth, 
not  only  upwards  with  their  stems,  but  downwards  with  their 
tender  roots ;  I  thought  fit  to  try  with  what  strength  and 
forr e  the  causes  of  their  intumescence  endeavoured  to  dilate 
them.— Bo^/f.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 

lie  marks  the  bounds,  which  Winter  may  not  pass, 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  it's  case. 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  ^er/n, 
l.^ninjur'd,  with  inimitable  art; 
.\nd  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Pesigns  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Confer.   The  Tmk, 


GES 

A  second  admirable  provision  is  made  to  raise  them 
[seeds]  above  tne  surface  when  they  are  perfected,  and  to 
sow  them  at  a  proper  distance  :  viz.  the  germ  grows  up  in 
the  spring,  upon  a  fruit  stalk,  accompanied  with  leaves. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  20. 

Yes,  manhood's  warm  meridian  sun 

Shall  rif  en  what  in  Spring  begun  : 

Thus  infant  roses,  ere  they  blow, 

In  germinating  clusters  grow ; 

And  only  wait  the  summer's  ray, 

To  burst  and  blossom  to  the  day.— CoWo»,  Vis.  9.  Life. 

They  are  conscious  that  they  cannot  give  a  full  account  of 
any  one  phenomenon  in  nature,  from  the  rotation  of  the 
great  orbs  of  the  universe  to  the  germ.ination  of  a  blade  of 
grass,  without  having  recourse  to  him  as  the  primary  incom- 
prehensible cause  of  it. 

V.'atson.  Apologg  for  Cbristianilg,  Let.  1. 


temporary  nutrition,  or  whatever  else  it  be,  it  encloses  an 
organizat'ion  suited  to  the  germination  of  a  new  plant. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  4. 

GE'R.M.VN.  Vr.Gcrinaiiie ;  Lat.Germaiuis,i\e 
codem  germtne,  vel  eadem  genitrice  manantes. 
Festus  and  (after  him)  ^'ossius  decide  for  the 
former  ;  V.irro  and  Isidonis,  for  the  latter.  Vos- 
sius contends  that  those  descended  from  the  same 
father,  not  those  from  the  same  mother  (genilri.r) 
were  called  genmnd.  German,  as  the  Fr.  Gcr- 
maine,  is  applied  to — 

"  Those  who  are  conic  of  the  same  stock,  (or 
germ.)  bred  of  the  same  kind  ;  near  of  kin  ;  of  all 
one  race,"  (Cotgravo.) 

For  certis  ye  ne  han  no  child  but  a  donghter,  ne  ye  ne  ban 
no  bretberen,  nc  cosines  qermaiiis,  ne  non  other  high  kin- 
rede.— CTaKcer.  The  Tate  of  Metibens. 

Rut  as  he  walked  nere  the  water  whiche  was  in  the  border 
of  bothe  Galilees,  he  espied  two  brothers  germain,  the  name 
of  the  one  was  .Symon,  &  he  was  called  also  Peter,  the  other 
was  named  Andrew,  whose  father's  name  was  John. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  4. 

Captayne  thcrin  was  Syr  Olyuer  of  Clyson,  cosyn  gcr- 
mayne  to  ye  Lorde  Clysson. 

Berners.  Fruissart.  Crongclc,   vol.  i.  c.  07. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hanger.s. 
Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  gcrniuiiic  to  the  matter, 
if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  bides. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

GE'RUND.  )        A  generali  notione   (gerendi) 
Ge'kindine.  )  Grammatici  gerundia    dixerunt, 

quod  Y<Agest(B  gerendxve  habeant  significationem. 

See  Vossius  and  Sanctitis,  lib.  iii.  c.  8,  and  Scati- 

ger,  de  Caiisis,  c.  143. 

You  and  your  Latine  ends  shall  go  shift  solus  cum  sold 
together  else,  and  then  if  ever  they  get  ends  of  gold  and 
siluer  enough  to  serve  that  gerundine  maw  of  yours,  that 
without  do  will  end  in  di  and  d;im  instantly. 

Bcaum.  ,$•  Ftetch.   Wit  at  Seueral  Weapons,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

The  most  common  of  these  is  joined  in  all  its  inflexions 
to  a  multitude  of  Arabick  gerunds  or  verbal  nouns,  as  well 
as  Persian  adjectives  and  participles. 

Sir  W.Jones.  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language. 

The  world  is  governed  by  names  ;  and  with  the  word 
pedagogue  has  been  ludicrously  associated  the  idea  of  a 
pedant,  a  mere  plodder,  a  petty  tyrant,  a  gerund-grinder,  and 
a  bum-brusher.-A.' "joa;.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  59. 

GE.ST.      "V        Lat.  Gssto,  from  f/erm,   things 
Ge'stolr.    V  done,  deeds,  exploits  :  the  proper 
Ge'stick.  }  business  of  a  gestoiir  was  to  recite 
tales  or  gestes,  (Tyrwhitt.) 


GES 

Thi«  manner  of'  g/sl  made  many  doubt  whether  Jfatius 
showed  this  woman  [Martha]  openly,  beleeving  indeed  that 
she  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  :  or  else  that  knowing  the  con- 
trary, he  made  as  though  he  did  bcleeve  it,  to  help  her  faint- 
ing.—A'or//i.  Plutarch,  p.  3S6. 

They  were  two  knights  of  peerlesse  puissaunce, 
And  famous  farre  abroad  for  warlike  gest. 

Which  to  these  ladies  loue  did  couutenaunce, 

And  to  his  mistres  each  himselfe  stroue  to  advaunce. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  1 

Thou  high  director  of  the  same. 
Assist  mine  artlesse  pen^ 

To  write  the  gcsts  of  Britons  stout. 
And  actes  of  English  men. 
Warner. 


England,  b.  i.  c.  I. 
m,  no  not  of  Solo- 
those  sacred  gesfs 


Tlie  Remain  gestes  niaken  remembran 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wif  also. 

Chaucer.  The  Merclia 


I 

j      Of  romances  Oiat  ben  reales 
Of  Popes  and  of  Cardinales 
I  And  eke  of  love-longing. 

]  Id.   The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  13,775. 


And  surely  no  ceremonies  of  dedi 
mun's  temple  itself,  are  comparabt 
whereby  this  place  way  sanctified. 

Mcde.  Works,  b.  ii.  On  Churchet. 

Dames  of  ancient  days 

Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze  ; 
And  the  gav  grandsire  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  bmden  of  threescore. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 


GEST.  '•  Fr.  GUe ;  abed,  couch,  lodging, 
place  to  lye  on,  or  rest  in,"  (Cotgrave  ;)  from  the 
verb  gesir,  to  lie,  and  this  from  the  Lat.  Jacere, 
( Menage. )  Written  by  Hammond,  gesse,  and  by 
Webster,  geese. 

Mr.  Nares  quotes  from  Kersey  ;  "  A  lodging  or 
stage  for  rest  in  a  progress  or  journey." 

UTien  at  Bohemia 

You  take  my  lord,  I'le  giue  him  my  commission. 

To  let  him  there  a  moneth,  behind  the  oest 

Prelix'd  for's  patting.— 5/ia/.M.   Winter^s  Tale,  Act  i.  8C.  2, 

Those  words  I'll  make  thee  answer 

With  thy  heart's  blood. 

Fiom.  Do,  like  the  geese  in  the  progress. 
You  know  where  you  shall  find  me, 

Webster.  1'ittoria  Coromhona,  Act  v. 

When  God  hath  design'd  the  cross,  the  constant  post  and 
stage  in  our  gesses  to  heaven,  we  must  needs  set  up  another 
ceconomy,  fansie  it  a  kingdom. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  485. 

GESTA'TION.  >       Fr.  Gestation;    Lat.  Ges- 
Gest.Vtory.         )  latio,   from  (/e.starp,  to  carry, 
from  gerere,  gestiim. 
X  bearing  or  carrying. 

0( gestation,  that  is  to  say,  where  one  is  carved,  and  is  of 
another  thvnge  meued,  and'  not  of  hymselfe.  There  is  also 
another  kynde  of  exercise  which  is  called  gestation,  and  is 
mixt  with  raouyng  and  rest. 

Sir  T.EIyot.  Castcl  of  Hclth,  b.ii.  c.  34. 

nothing  is  there  more  holesome  than  walking  and 
■cise  performed  many  waies. 
Holland.  Plinie.  b.  xxvlil.  c.  4, 

The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  either  ges- 

tatonj,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads  and  necks,  &c. 

Sir  T.  Brown.  Miseell.  p.  90. 

The  wisdom  and  design  of  this  texture  doth  in  no  instance 
more  clearly  appear,  than  in  the  necessity  of  it  for  the  womb 
in  the  time  n{ gestation.— Bay.  On  tlic  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

All  birds  are' oviparous.  This  likewise  carries  on  the  work 
o! gestation  with  as  httle  increase  as  possible  to  the  weight 
of  the  body.  A  gravid  uterus  would  have  been  a  trouble- 
some burthen  to  a  bird  in  its  flight.— Pa/cj/.  Nat.Theol.e.U. 

GESTl'CULATE.  ^  Lat.  Gcs/icu/ort  ,■  ges- 
Gesticila'tion.  I  tare,  gestum,  past  part. 
Gesticula'tory.  I  of  gerere,  to  hear  or 
Ge'stire,  r.  ("carry.      Gesture, — 

Ge'sti-re,  v.  I       Gest  is  used  by  Spen- 

Gest.  )  ser  as  the  F"r.  Geste,  i.e. 

Bearing,  carriage ;  bearing  or  carriage  of  the 
body ;  position  or  posture  of  the  limbs ;  general 
action  or  motion  of  the  body. 

Gesticulate, — to  employ,  show  or  exhibit  ges- 
tures, postures,  actions  or  motions  of  the  limbs. 

Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  increasl 
Through  his  heroicke  grace,  and  honorable  gest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Good  troth,  if  I  knew  any  roan  so  vile 

To  act  the  crimes,  these  whippets  reprehend. 

Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate, 

I  should  not  then  much  muse,  their  shreds  were  liked. 

Since  ill  men  have  a  lust  t'heare  others  sinne. 

And  good  men  have  a  zeale  to  heare  sirme  sham'd. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster.  To  the  Reader. 
At  which,  [a  strange  and  suddain  musique]  they  fell  into 

a  magical  dance,  full  of  preposterous  change  and  gftticula- 

tions.—Id     The  Masqne  of  Qurenes. 


Vfhen  sudd£iily  they  leape  forth  below  ;  a  mistress  leaJiiiK 
them,  aud  with  antick  Qesticulalion  and  action,  after  the 
maunerof  the  old  pantomirai. 

B.  Junson.  Love's  Triumph  through  Catlipolis. 

Tullie  saieth  well :  The  gesture  of  man  is  the  speech  of  his 
bodie,  and  therefore  reason  it  is,  that  like  as  the  speeche 
must  agree  to  the  mater,  so  must  also  the  gesture  agree  to 
the  miiide.— (ftVson.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  225. 

Tt  [our  Common  Prayer]  hath  in  their  eye  too  fn'eat  afli 
nite  with  the  form  of  the  Church  of  Rome  i  it  diflereth  too 
much  from  that  which  churches  elsewhere  reformed  allow 
and  obserue  ;  our  atlyre  disgraceth  it ;  it  is  not  orderly  read 
nor^CiYurfiasbeseemeth. — Hooker. Eccles.Politie,  b.v.  §27. 

[His  young  nephew.  Lord  Viscount  Fielding]  undertaking 
60  to  gesture  and  muffle  up  himself  iu  his  hood,  as  the  duke's 
manner  was  to  ride  iu  cold  weather,  that  none  should  dis- 
rern  him  from  him ;  and  so  he  should  be  at  the  more  liberty 
for  his  own  defence.— Jfc/ijw/ffi  H'ottoiiiaiuv,  p.  229. 

For  the  plaiers,  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hetniria,  as  they 
daunced  the  measures  to  the  minstrel  and  sound  of  flute, 
gestured  not  undecently  withall,  after  the  Tuscane  fashion. 
Holland.  LiviPs,  p.  250. 
And  now  my  wand'ring  thoughts  are  not  confin'd 
Unto  one  woman,  but  to  woman-kind  : 
This  for  her  shape  I  love  ;  that  for  her  face  ; 
This  for  her  gesture  or  some  other  grace. 

Careu:  The  Spark. 
Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  exptess'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimic,  aud  the  mien  bely. 

Brijde::.  Ovi'l.  Melam.  b.  xi. 


merry  emotions  of  the  mind. — Guardian,  No 

Indeed,  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a  business  as  we 
imagine  it  to  be,  is  evident  from  the  gesticulations  of  a 
drunken  man.  who  has  lost  the  government  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.— P«(cy.  Kalural  Tlievlogij,  c.  11. 

Where  the  mind  ia  strongly  agitated,  and  >mdcr  no  re- 
etraint  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  or  solicitude  for  character, 
loud  laughter,  jumping,  dancing,  and  the  most  wild  and 
extravagant  gestures,  indicate  the  frolicksomeness  of  the 
heart.— Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


GET,  P.        \       A.  S.  Gettaii,    begeltuii.     See 

Ge'tter.         >  Beget. 

Ge'tting,  n.  J  To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  reach, 
to  attain,  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  procreate,  to 
produce,  to  generate. 

To  get  has  various  consequential  usages. 

To  produce,  to  educe,  to  draw  out. 

To,  or  to  cause  to,  obtain  or  attain  ;  and  thus — 
to  possess,  to  be  or  put  in  possession. 

To  get  over,  gain,  (sc. )  the  cnasf cry  or  victory, 
to  overcome. 

To  get  his  part,  (in  Churchill,)  to  gain  or  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  thus — to  learn. 

It  is  applied  to  any  motion,  by  which  the  gain- 
ing or  reaching  another  specific  place  or  position 
is  effected ;  as  to  get  to  land,  i.  e.  to  gain  it,  reach 
it.      Get  thee  away  ;  get  thee  gone  ;  get  up. 

To  reach,  attain,  arrive  at,  (sc.)  some  other 
place  or  position. 

Mr.Tyrwhitt  says,"  Fr.  Ge«e,  fashion,  behaviour. 
With  that  false  get;  with  that  cheating  con- 
trivance." 


.634. 

And  with  his  stikke.  above  the  crosselet. 
That  was  ordained  with  that  false  get. 
He  stirreth  the  coles. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  111,745. 
Also  ther  is  another  newe  gette, 
AU  foule  waste  of  cloth  and  excessif. 

Ocleue.  Quoted  by  Tyrwhill. 
Aimour  thei  had  plente,  and  god  besqnite  [good  biscuit] 


It  sanke  son  in  the  ! 


A  wise  woman  wol  besie  hire  ever  in  on 
logeien  hir  love,  ther  as  she  hath  none. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  57,812. 


Wth  ftlse  othes  her  loues  they  gal.— I''.  Bom,  of  the  B. 


GEW 


They  said  to  the  Kyng  of  F.nglande,  syr,  we  see  no  cause 
why  we  shulde  make  defyance  to  the  Frenche  Kyng,  all 
thynges  consydred,  without  ye  can  gclte  tliagrement  of 
themperor,  and  that  he  wokle  commaunde  vs  to  do  so  in  his 
name.— Berj.crs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  32. 

The  chefe  poynte  of  wysdome  is,  that  thou  be  wyllyngeto 
opteyne  wisdome,  and  before  all  thy  goodes  to  get  vnder- 
standing. — Bible,  1551.  Proverbs,  c.  4. 

In  whose  tyme  and  by  whose  occasion,  what  aboute  the 
gelti/nge  of  the  garlande,  kepyng  it.  lesyng  and  -wynnynge 
againe,  it  hath  coste  more  English  bludthan  hath  tJie  twise 
wynnynge  of  Fraunce. — Hall.  Edw.  V. 

"  Me  list  not,"  said  the  Elfin  knight,  "  receave 
Thing  offVed,  till  I  know  it  well  be  goll." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 


Of  all  the  ornaments  of  knightly  name, 

AVith  which  whylome  he  gotten  had  great  fame. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  5. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargic,  muU'd,  deafe,  sleepey 
insensible,  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  then  warrcs  a 
destroyer  of  men,— Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

The  soothsayer  whom  he  employ'd,  had  received  a  great 
reward  of  Cyrus,  for  conjecturing  aright,  that  Artaxerxes 
would  not  give  battle  in  ten  days  :  hee  therefore  having 
preserved  his  money  carefully  was  desirous  to  be  soon  at 
home,  that  he  might  freelv  enjov  his  qeilings. 

Riilegh.  Hislorg  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  10.  s.  13. 


But  the 


Acli 


GHO 

Your  wants  are  never-ending  :  and  those  supplies 
That  came  to  stop  those  breaches,  are  ever  lavisht 
Before  they  reach  the  main,  in  tovs  and  trifles, 
Gew-gaws  and  gilded  puppets. 

Bcaum.  Sr  Flelch.  Four  Plages  in  C 

Such  painted  puppets,  such  a  varnish'd  race 
Of  hollow  geugau-s,  only  dress  and  face  ! 

Pope.  Satires  of  Donne,  Sat 
But,  if  you're  fond  of  baubles,  be,  and  starve, 
1'our  gewgaw  reputation  still  preserve : 
Live  upon  modesty  and  empty  fame. 
Foregoing  sense  for  a  fantastic  name. 

Rochester.  The  Adv. 
No— the  man's  morals  wfre  exact,  what  then? 
'Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men  ; 
His  virtues  were  his  pride  :  and  that  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price. — Couper.  Trt 


The  sky  with  darkness  overspread. 
And  ev'ry  star  retir'd  to  bed ; 
The  gewgaw  robes  of  pomp  and  pride 
In  some  dark  corner  thrown  aside. 

Churchil     The  Ghosi,  b.  iv, 
GHESS,  I'.  )      .         r- 

ghess,  ,;.  f  ''  '-'■  ^■"-^^>  q^'- 

It  was  not  long  before  he  overtooke 

Sir  Sanglier,  (so  cleped  was  the  knight) 
Whom  at  the  first  he  ghessed  by  his  looke. 
And  by  the  other  marks  which  of  his  shield  he  tooke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v. 

Ptoleuie  nameth  it  Manaiiia,  but  whie  he  appropriatelh 

that  name  to  this  citie,  neither  dooth  he  declare,  nor  I  ghes.:e. 

Holiushed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 

Do  you  know  the  villain,  lady  ! 

Mcr.  No. 

The.  Not  by  ghess  .' 

Mcr.  Ohi 


Here  wisdom  calls  :  "  Seek  Virtue  first,  be  bold  ! 
As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gold." 
There.  London's  voice,  "  Get  money,  money  still ! 
And  then  let  Virtue  follow  if  she  will." 

Pope.  Imilntions  of  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  1. 

Being  ill  used  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  lipwiis  v^ry 
serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  tho'  his  temper  being 
naturally  jovial,  lie  at  last  <i<il  over  if,  he  grew  careless  of 
himself  and  never  dressed  afterwards. — Spectator,  No.  2. 

Do  but  seriously  set  yourselves  to  be  good,  dn  but  grlyout 
hearts  deeply  affected  with  religion  as  well  as  your  heads, 
and  then  there  is  no  fear  but  you  will  all  be  sons  of  pe.ice. 
Sharpe,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 
Revolve  tlie  getlr'r'.i  joy,  and  loser's  pain. 
And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 

Roice.  Golden  Verses  of  Pgthogoras. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 

Ascribes  his  gettlnqs  to  his  parts  and  merit; 

WTiat  late  he  call'd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 

And  God's  good  providenoc,  a  lucky  hit. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 

For  it  is  exceedingly  little,  were  all  things  well  considered, 
that  we  can  almost  ever  gel  by  wickedness  ;  but  what  we 
may  suffer  by  it,  is  infinite.— 5ecfer,  vol.  i.  Scr.  2. 

How  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  with  a  mind  thus  consti-  ■ 
tuted,  thus  thirsting  after  light,  men  can  sometimes  bring 
themselves  to  do  such  violence  to  their  nature,  as  to  choose 
darkness,  in  that  very  point  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  all  the  light  they  can  possibly  get. 

Porleus,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2.    • 
Lo  Yates  ! — Without  the  least  finesse  of  art 
He  gets  applause,- 1  wish  he'd  get  his  part.  \ 

Churchill.  The  Roseiad.  i 

GE'WGAW,  h.  )  Gewgawes.  nugsc  spcciosae,  ' 
Ge'wgaw,  orf/,  J  infantum  delicise,  (Skinner.), 
A.  S.  Ge-gaf,  nugiB,  toyes,  trifles,  gugawes  or 
gugauds,  (Somner. ")  "  Gegaf."  says  Tooke,  "  is 
the  participle  of  the  verb  ge-gif-an  ,-  and  means 
any  such  trifling  thing  as  is  given  away,  or  pre- 
sented to  any  one.  Geir-gnives  is  sometimes 
written  Gi-gawe.i,  and  Geu-gaudes."     See  G.mde. 


And  where  as  men  do  honour  you  as  auncient  persones. 
ye  shew  yourselfe  wanton  :  aud  whanne  folk  renne  to  se 
gewgawes  ye  are  not  the  last. 
Golden  Boke.  Let.fromthe  Emperor  toClaudiui  f,  his  Wife. 

Sir.  as  we  like  of  your  preaching,  so  we  dislike  not  of  our 

lihertie.  Y'ou  tell  vs  of  many  ,(;K(7a"'c»  and  estrange  dreames. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  C.  4. 

May  not  Morose,  with  his  gold. 

His  gewgaudcs.  and  the  hope  she  has  to  send  him 

Quickly  to  dust,  excite  this? 

Btavm.  *  Fieteh.  The  Woma7i's  Prixc,  Act  i.  ft.  4. 


A.  S.    Cast;     Ger. 

Geist  ;      Dut.    Ghec^t. 

■  Skinner  thinks  that  this 

word,  as  the  Gr.  nv^vy.a.. 

and  Lat.  Spiritiis,  meant 


Beauni.  Sf  Fklch.  The  Queen  ofCnri 
GHOST,  r. 
Ghost,  n. 

Guo'sTLIKE. 

Gho'stly. 

Ghost-compelli> 
breath,  air ;  and  that  by  the  Germans  and  A. 
upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  it  was 
applied  ad  animas  el  angelos.  An  angel  or  spiri- 
tual messenger  is  in  A.  S.  emphatically  described 
as  Godes  cerende-gasl ,-  God's  errand-ghost.  Som- 
ner says,  Gast,  spiritiis,  pneuma,  a  spirit,  a  ghost, 
item,  aninia,  the  soule,  the  spirit  or  ghost  of  a 
man  ;  and  he  suggests  the  A.  S.  Gest,  hospes,  a 
guest ;  the  soul  being  the  body's  guest.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  gusted  in  Lear,  (see  Gast,) 


and  ghosted  in  Antong  Sf  Cleopatra,  (notwithstand- 
!  ing  the  particular  allusion,)  and  also  ghosts  in 
i  Burton,  appear  to  have  a  very  similar  signification ; 
<  that  ghasthj  and  ghostly  are  not  in  writers  very 
'  clearly  distinguishable ;  that  gazed,  (see  .Aghast,) 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  Spectrum,  visum, 
visio;  and  that,  therefore,  ghost,  may  have  origin- 
ally meant— 

Any  thing  seen,  a  vision,  or  spectre,  a  spirit  or 
spiritual  spectre  ;  generally,  spirit,  a  soul. 
'      He  was  in  poynt  to  gelde  ibegasle.  &■  sone  to  die. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  135. 


He  lyued  bot  thre  dales,  &  gald  to  God  the  gaste. 


Id.  p.  52. 

For  Godes  blesside  body,  hit  bar  for  oure  bote 
And  hit  a  fereth  the  feonde  for  such  is  the  mygte 
Jlay  no  grj-sliche  gost.  glyde  ther  hit  shadeweth. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  365. 
Forsothe  Jhesus  eftsoone  criede  with  a  greet  voys  and  gaf 


But  I  bequethe  the  service  of  my  ghost 

To  you  ahoven  every  creature. 

Sin  that  my  lif  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  2770. 
O  mother  maide,  O  maide  and  mother  fre, 
O  blushe  unbrent,  brenning  in  Moyses  sight, 
That  ravishedest  doun  fro  the  deitee, 
Thurgh  thin  humblesse.  the  qost  that  in  thee  alight. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  V.  13,400. 
Tlie  morow  came,  and  ghosthj  for  to  speke. 
This  Diomede  is  come  vnto  Creseide. 

Jd.  Troilut,  b.  1.  p.  IDO. 


GIA 

Is  for  to  wariie  yoti  as  I  can  endite 
That  time  lost  in  youth  folily 
Greueth  a  mght  bodily  and  ghostly. 

Chaucer.  Scogan  to  the  Lords  Sf  Gentilmen. 
But  euei7  prelate  holde  his  see. 
With  all  suche  as  he  maie  geate 
Of  lusty  drinke  of  lusty  meate, 
Wlierof  the  body  fatte  and  full, 
Is  vnto  gosteli/  labour  dulle 

And  slough  to  handle  thilke  plough. — Gourr.  Con.  A.  b.v. 
Sir  Ywayn  and  hys  and  his  damysele 
Went  ful  sone  til  a  chapele, 
And  thar  thai  hard  a  mes  in  haste, 
That  was  said  of  the  haly  qnsle. 

Yit-ahie  ^  Giiwln.  Itilson,  vol.  i. 

Answer  was  made  to  them,  that  the  mischief  should  cease. 

If  they  had  once  appeased  Minerva,  for  working  so  wickedly 

against  her  godhed,  and  the  ghostes  of  them  that  they  bad 

s\iun.—Golilijng.  Justine,  fol.  93. 

Now  maketh  he  a  trial!  how  much  bis  disciples  haue  pro- 
fited ghostlij,  prouing  whether  suche  things  be  done  in  them 
spiritually,  as  in  other  haue  been  wrought  corporally,  &  by 
dark  figures. —  Vdal.  Marl;,  c.  8. 

Ye  shall  not  teache  carnall  thinges  as  the  Tharisees  haue 
dooen  hitherto,  but  ghostlij  things  :  and  great  trouble  shall  ye 
haue  for  preaching  of  my  ghospel. 

/(/.   The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  c.  1. 

I  do  not  know, 

^\'he^efo^e  my  father  should  reuengers  want, 
Hauing  a  sonne  and  friends,  since'julius  C.fsar. 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutusyiojicrf, 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  fy  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  se.  6. 
Aske  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  Larvie  hutic  intemperiiB 
insaniceque  ngilont  senem?    What  madness  ghosts  this  old 
man,  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all. 

Burton.  Anal,  of  Melon.  Bemocritus  to  the  Reader. 

On  every  side  them  stood 

The  trembling  j/ios^s  with  sad,  amazed  mood. 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stonie  eies  :  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  feends  infernall  flockt  on  every  side, 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  night  durst  ride. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 
The  aged  and  impotent  creatures,  women  in  childbed  ajid 
yoong  children  that  could  not  shift  for  themselues,  were 
vnmercifuUy  slaine  and  thrust  vpon  speares,  and  shaken  vp 
:n  the  aire,  where  thev  yeelded  vp  their  innocent  ghosts  in 
most  pitiful  wise.— //..//ws/ierf.  Edward  I.  an.  129G. 
Thy  thinne  cheeke,  hollow  eye. 
And  i;hostlil:i:  colour  speake  the  mystery 
Thou  wouldst.  but  canst  not  live  by. 
Nabbes.  Jlannibal  ^-  Svipio.  Their  Ghost  to  the  Aulhour. 
What  I  shall  leave  thee  none  can  tell. 
But  all  shall  say  I  wish  thee  well ; 
I  wish  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth. 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health. 

Corbet.  To  his  Son  I'bicent  Corbet. 
The  ghosts  rejected,  are  th'  rmhappy  crew 
Depr'iv'd  of  sepulchres,  and  funeral  due, 
The  boatman  Charon,  those  the  bury'd  host, 
He  ferries  over  to  the  farther  coast. 

Brijden.   Firgil.  ^neid,  b.  vi. 
For  sundry  years  before  he  [Henry's]  did  complain. 
And  told  bi8  ghostly  confessor  his  pain. 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
For  when  the  ghost-compelling  God 
Forms  his  black  troops  with  horrid  rod. 
He  will  not,  lenient  to  the  breath 
Of  prayer,  unbar  the  gates  of  death. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  23. 
We  are  told,  that  Pythagoras's  popular  account  of  earth- 
quakes was,  that  they 'were  occasioned  by  a  synod  of  ghosts 
assembled  underground. 

ri'arburton.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  2. 
Nothing,  'tis  said,  each  lov'd  so  well, 
Leave  but  her  ghostly  father  out, 

One  plain  historian  makes  no  doubt 
The  parrot  of  the  priest  took  place.— Cooper.  Ver-Vert. 

GIA'MBEUX.  Boots  or  armour  for  the  ley.':, 
(Fr.  Jamheux.)  Jambeux  is  used  by  Chaucer  in 
Sir  Topas. 

The  mortall  steel  dispiteously  entayld 
Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  walles, 
That  a  large  purple  streame  adowu  their  giamheux  falles. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


G  I  B 

An  earth-born  nionstc-r ;  applied  to  one,  excccd- 
iig  man  in  size,  or  in  evil  qualities. 

An  yie  god  &  riche  y  nowe.  the  se  golh  al  aboute, 
Wfile  that  lond  was  yfulled  with  geandes  strong  &  proude. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 


Out  of  the  lond  of  Spayne  ( 


GIB 

Nothing  it  auailed 

To  call  Philip  agayne 

Whom  gib  our  cat  hath  slayne. 

Shelton.  The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow- 

Nature  she  [woman]  foloweth,  and  playeth  the  gib. 

And  at  her  husband  dooth  barke  and  b'al 

As  doth  the  cur  for  naught  at  a\.— School-house forWomen. 


Mir.  Out  kitlings 
!       What  catterwauling's  here?  vihat  gibbing f 
\  Id.  The  Wild-Goose  Chase,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


GI'ANT,  n.  ^  Fr.  Geant ;  It.  and  Sp.  Gi- 
Gi'ant,  arf/'.  I  gante ;  Lat.  Gig  as  ;  Or.  ri7as, 
Gi'antess.  I  (perhaps)  from  ytvecreai,  to  be  or 
Gi'antl^.  y  cause  to  be,  and  ya,  Dor.  for  yn, 
Gi'antless.  I  the  earth,  q.d.  ■yq-yiur^s.  earth- 
Gi'antsh  p.  I  born,  terrigena ;  an  epithet  ap- 
Gi'antism.  )  plied  to  them  by  Lucan  ;  and 
adopted  in  English  by  Milton.    See  Gicantick. 


This  AchiloHs  was  a  geaunt, 

A  subtill  man,  a  dcceiuant, 

Wiich  through  magike  and  sorcerie 

Couthe  all  the  worlde  of  treacherie.— Gou'cr.  Con.  .4.  b.iv. 

An  hideous  geauni,  horrible  and  hye. 
That  with  his  tallnesse  seemed  to  thret  the  skye  ; 
The  gi-ound  eke  groned  under  him  for  dreed  ; 

His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye, 
Ne  durst  behold  :  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sonnes  of  mortall  seed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  ". 

Or  Trent,  who  like  some  earth-born  giant  spreads 
His  thirty  anns  alons  the  indented  meads. 

Milton.  Miscellanies.   To  the  Rivers. 

The  history  of  the  Netherlands  reports,  that  the  woman 
gyantesse  before  mentioned  was  so  strong,  that  shee  would 
lift  vp  in  either  hand  a  barrell  full  of  Hamborough  beere, 
and  would  easily  carry  more  than  eight  men  could. 

Hakeu-ill.  Apologie,  p.  21.1. 

Also  the  prophet  Amos  found  among  the  Ammonites  men 
oi yiant-likc  stature,  whom  he  compareth  to  the  cedar,  and 
whose  strength  to  the  oaks. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  6.  s.  8. 

Ten  of  the  twelve  so  sent  to  spie  out  the  land,  by  speaking 
ill  of  the  country,  and  the  barrennesse  thereof,  and  withall, 
magnifying  the  cities  for  their  strength,  and  the  giantly 
stature  of  the  men  therein  ;  disheartened  the  people  from 
marching  any  further  towards  ll.—Vsher.  Annuls,  an.  2515. 

Chor.  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fall'n. 
Stalking  with  less  unconsci'nable  strides. 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultrie  chafe. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonist es. 
The  fertile  earth  receives  : 
Hence  at  the  end  of  the  revolving  year 
Spring  mighty  giants,  powerful  with  the  spear. 
Shining  in  arms.  Cooke.  Hesiod.  The  Theoyony. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind. 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind  : 
As  our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  giant  sons  of  earth. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 

Youth  is  publickly  swallowed  up  by  the  giantess  of  old 
age  admitted  into  its  inner  mansion. 

Sir  If.  Jones.  An  Indian  Grant  of  Land. 

Queen.  Oh  happy  state  of  giantism,  where  husbands 
Like  mushrooms  grow,  whilst  hapless  We  are  forc'd 
To  be  content,  nay,  happy  thought,  with  one. 

Fielding.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb. 

GIB,  I'.     ^       The   commentators    on    Shake- 

GiB,  n.  speare  {I  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Acti.  se.2.) 

Gi'bbing.    >  have  written  very  largely  upon  this 

GiB-CAT.    I  word  as  applied  to  a  cat,  and  have 

Gib-ship.  J  produced  numerous  instances  of  its 

usage,  but  have  thrown  no  light  upon  the  origin 

of  the  term.     Mr.  Nares  says,  "  A  Gib-cat  is  an 

expression  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  Jack-nss, 

the  one  being  formerly  called  Gibb  or  Gilbert,  as 

commonly  as  the  other  Jacli.      Tom-cat  is  now 

the  usual  term.     Tibert  is  said  to  be  old  French 

for  Gilbert,  and  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Cat  in 

the  old  story-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox.    Chaucer, 

in  the  Bomant  of  the  Rose,  gives  '  Gibbe  our  cat,' 

as  the  translation  of  '  Thibert  le  cas.'" 

To  gib  is — to  play  the  cat ;  act  like  one. 

"  The  cut  of  his  gib,"  is  a  vulgar  expression 

which  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  proverbially 

melancholy  visage  of  a  cat;  and  applied  to  any 

singularity  of  countenance. 

A  horse  is  said  to  gib,  when  he  refuses  to  press 
against  his  collar ;  but  this  may  be  properly  to 
gibe,  (qv. )  from  the  A.  S.  Gabban,  to  delude  or 
elude,  and  thus,  evade ;  to  shrink  from. 

Bibbe  our  cat 

That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattes  to  killen. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
She  is  a  tonnisht  gyb 

The  deuU  and  shi;  be  eib.—Skelton.  EUnour  Summing. 
89i 


But  afore  I  will  endure  such  another  halfe-day  with  him, 
I'll  be  drawne  with  a  good  gib-cat,  through  the  great  pond 


;  home,  as  his  vncle  Hodge  i 


Fayre,  Act  i.  sc. 


G  I'BBE  R,  v.  \  Under  the  A.  I 
Gi'bberish,  v.  I  ban,  (see  Gab,)  i 
Gi'bberish,  n.  f  "  Hence  the  Fr.  ( 
Gi'bberish,  adj.  J    Gabberen,  and  o 


Bring  out  the  cat-hounds,  I'le  bring  down  your  gib-ship. 
Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

As  melancholy  as  a  gib'd  cM.—Ray.  Proverbial  Similes. 

G  I'BBE  R,  r.  A  Under  the  A.  S.  verb  Gab- 
,)  Somnersays, 
Gabber;  Dut. 
our  own  Gab, 
gabber;  and  hence  also,  I  take  it,  our  Gibberish; 
a  kind  of  canting  language  used  by  a  sort  of 
rogues  we  vulgarly  call  Gypsies;  a  gibble-gabble 
understood  only  among  themselves. "  And  Lye, — 
Gabban ;  unde  forsan,  gabble,  uibbrrish.  See 
Gab,  and  Jabber. 

The  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Acti.  8e.  I. 


He  like  a  gypsey  oftentimes  would  go. 
All  kinds  oi  gibberish  he  had  learnt  to  know. 
And  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  noose 
Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  and  loose. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 

1  conclude  all  as  I  began  ;  you  understand  not  the  state  of 
limbus  patrum,  nor  the  depth  of  the  question,  but  scumme 
upon  the  surface,  and  gibberish  you  cannot  tell  for  what. 

Mountayu.  An  Appeale  to  Casar,  c.  18. 

If  we  could  Bet  it  downe  in  the  ancient  Saxon,  it  would 
seeme  most  strange  and  harsh  Dutch  or  gebrish,  as  women 
call  it. — Camden.  Reniaines.  The  Languages. 

For  20,000  were  driuen  into  a  moore  close  by,  and  there 
put  all  to  the  sword,  they  [the  soldiers  of  Mithridates] 
all  the  while  crying  quarter  in  their  barbarous  gibbridge. 


Some  contesting  for  privileges,  customs,  forms,  and  that 
old  entanglement  of  iniquity,  their  gibberish  laws,  though 
the  badge  of  their  ancient  slavery. 

Milton.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  ^  Magistrates. 

This  gibberish,  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  under- 
standing, serves  so  well  to  palliate  men's  ignorance,  and 
cover  their  errors,  comes  by  familiar  use  among  those  of  the 
to  seem  the  most  important  part  of  language. 


and  of  all  other  the  1 


Locke.  Of  Hum.  Vnderst. 'b.iii. 


not  understand  H.—Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hist. 

GI'BBET,  V.  )      Fr.  Gibet,  which  Skinner  and 

Gi'bbet,  n.  f  Menage  think  may  be  from  the 
Lat.  Gabalus.  denoting  a  cross ;  and  which  Vossius 
has  no  doubt  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew. 
Matthew  Paris  calls  it  {gibbet)  horribile  patibu- 
lum.     Applied  to — 

A  cross,  on  which  persons  are  hanged  or  their 
bodies  affixed. 

To  gibbet, — to  fix  to,  to  raise  or  elevate  upon,  a 
gibbet  or  cross. 

In  Gibet  hii  were  an  honge.— /}.  Gloucester,  p.  519. 

Cresus,  that  was  King  of  Lide 
That  high  vpoa  a  gibet  didei 

Chaucer.   Bcuse  of  fame,  V.l. 
And  so  after  by  the  lawe 
He  was  into  the  gibet  drawe. 
Where  he  aboue  all  other  hongeth, 
As  to  a  traitoui  it  belongeth.— GoK'cr.  Con.  A.  b,  B, 


GIB 

Y«  kuiflites  answered  and  sayd;  Sir,  it  is  good  tidyngca 
for  the  countrc  of  Auuergne  and  of  LymosjTi,  for  they  haue 
had  of  hym  a  longe  season  an  euill  neyghbour,  he  hath  done 
CO  moche  yuell,  tliat  if  it  please  you  he  were  worthy  to  peyse 
\\if  gyhet.—Bfrmra.   Vroissart.  Cronyck,  vol.  ii.  c.  170. 

Hereupon  the  souldiers  besought  me  not  to  hang  them, 
but  rather  let  them  be  shot  thorow,  &  then  afterward,  if  I 
thought  good  their  bodies  might  be  hanged  vpon  gibhcts 
along  the  hauen'.?  mouth.— /fac/.■?^()/^  Voyages,  vol.iii.  p.336. 

Hee  shall  charge  you.  and  discharge  you  with  the  motion 
of  a  pewterer's  hammer :  come  off,  and  on,  swifter  then  he 
that  gibhels  on  the  brewer's  bucket. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  so.  2. 
The  gracele-ss  traitour  round  about  did  look 

(He  look'd  not  long,  the  Devil  quickly  met  himi 
To  find  a  halter,  which  he  found,  and  took, 
Only  a  gibbet  now  he  needs  must  get  him ; 
So  on  awither'd  tree  he  fairly  set  him. 

G.  Fletcher.   Christ's  TriamjiA  over  Dealli. 

Then  wliere's  the  wrong,  to  gibbet  high  the  name 
Of  fools  and  knaves  already  dead  to  shame .' 

JUsay  on  Satire,  pt.  i.  v.  ICO. 

Montrose  being  cirried  to  the  place  of  execution  in  an 

ignominious  manner,  with  the  declarations  issued  out  by 

him  fbr  the  King  tied  about  his  neck ;  was  there  executed 

on  a  gibbet  of  thirty  foot  high. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

Save  a  rogue  from  the  gallows,  anil— he  will  endeavour  to 
save  his  fellow.  I  had  giiibelled  up  Julian,  and  he  comes 
by  night  to  cut  him  down. 

Wnrbnrtni,.  Tlie  Life  nf  the  Author.  Let.  to  Bt.Balguy. 

It  w.-aks  abroad  ;  it  continues  its  ravages;  whilst  you  are 
qibbeliiig  the  carcase,  or  demolishing  the  tomb. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Ecvolulion. 

His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated 
funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal,  and  from  possessions 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors  with  the 
gibbet  at  the  door.— /rf.  .-i  Letter  to  a  y'oblc  Lord. 

GI'BBOUS,  or"!  Vr.  Gibbeiix ;   It.  Gibboso; 

Gi'bbose.             I  Sp.  Giboso;  Lat.  Gihbiis;  of 

GiBBo'.siTY.          (  uncertain  etymology. 

Gi'bboisne5s.  )  Standing  oi-rising  out,  pro- 
ccting,  prominent. 

Hark,  how  the  blusterers  nf  flic  Bear, 

Their  gibbous  cheeks  in  triumph  tear. 

And  with  continued  shouts  do  ring 

The  entry  of  their  palsy'd  king.— Co«<ih.   Winter. 

Marriners  (who  are  not  the  best  nomenclators,)  called  it 
[a  species  nf  whale,]  a  jubartus,  or  rather  gibbartas.  Of  the 
same  appellation  we  meet  with  one  in  Rondeletius  called 
by  the  French  gibbar,  from  its  round  and  gibbous  back. 

Eroicn.  Vulgar  Frrours;  h.  ill.  c.2o. 

Venus,  Mercury,  and  our  Moon  have  phases,  and  appear 
sometimes  falcated,  sometimes  <;!t4o«s,  and  sometimes  more 
or  less  round ;  and  even  Mars,  too,  in  its  qitadratures  becomes 
Sibbo.te.—ltag.  Astro-Theology,  b.  V.  c.  1. 


lo'se  the  sight  one  of  another,  first  the  keel  and  hull  dis- 
appear, afterwards  the  sails,  and  if,  when  upon  deck  you 
have  perfectly  lost  sight  of  all,  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the 
main  mast,  you  may  descry  it  again.  Xow  what  should  take 
aw.-.y  the  sight  of  these  ships  from  each  other,  but  the  gibho- 
litg  of  the  interjacent  water  I— Id.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  argument  will  not  hold  of  such 
bodies  whose  superficies  is  full  of  unequal  parts  and  gibbo- 

Discovery  of  a  Xew  li'ortd,  b.  i. 


To  jest  at,  to  mock,  to  flout,  to  sneer  at,  to 
deride ;  to  throw  out  sneers,  soofi's  or  taunts. 

Deale  thou  as  courtiers  dayly  doe. 

In  words  be  frank  and  free, 
Speake  fayre,  and  make  the  weather  cleere 

To  him  that  gi/bes  with  thee. 

Turbenile.  To  Browue.  Of  Light  Beliefs. 

— ■ The  vulgar  yeeld  an  open  eare. 

And  common  courtiers  love  to  gybe  and  fleare. 
At  everie  thing,  which  they  heave  spoken  ill. 
And  the  best  speaches  with  ill  meaning  spill. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hvbher.fs  Tale. 

.K  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood. 

And  not  disdaining  any : 
No>  gibing,  ganding.  gawdie,  and 

Her  faculties  were  many. 


Touching  the  first  point,  who  knoweth  not,  that  these 
iapes  and  gibes  are  onelie  fit  for  ruffians,  vices,  swashbuck- 
lers, and  tospols.—lLolinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  2. 

Take  heed  therefore  (my  brethren)  take  heed,  be  yee  not 
scorners  of  God's  most  holy  word,  provoke  him  not  to  powre 
out  his  wrath  now  upon  you,  as  he  dirt  then  upon  those 
riijliers,  and  mockers.— .Homi/ira.  Of  the  Information  of 
'Certain  Places  of  Scripture,  pt.  ii. 

The  host,  who,  as  we  noted  before,  was  a  great  giber,  and 
had  before  gathered  some  arguments  of  the  defect  of  wit  in 
his  guest,  did  wholly  now  persuade  himself  that  his 
picioui 


Till.'  ggduc  wretche  lette  sette  the  ioiui  of  Rome  on  fujTe, 
To  habbe  game  of  the  lygt,  the  while  yt  mygte  dure. 

R.  Glovcester,  p.  "0. 


twe.—Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  b. 


mikii 


Must  we  therefore,  to  make  this  convexity  of  the  earth 
discernible  to  the  eye,  suppose  a  man  be  lifted  up  a  great 
height  In  the  air,  that  he  may  have  a  very  spacious  horizon 
under  one  view?  but  then,  again,  because  of  the  distance, 
the  convexity,  and  gibbousness,  would  vanish  away;  he 
would  only  see  below  him  a  great  circular  flat,  as  level  to  his 
thinking  as  the  face  of  the  moon.— Bentley,  Ser.  S. 

Some  with  an  acute  point,  dark  green  above,  paler  be- 
neath with  a  gibbosity  at  the  insertion  of  the  petiols. 

Sir  ))'.  Jones.  On  Select  Indian  Plants. 

Varro  and  Pliny  take  notice  of  their  spuited  plumage,  and 
the  gibbous  substance  on  their  head;  so  that  from  these 
citations  we  find  every  character  of  the  guinea  hen,  but 
none  that  agrees  with  the  turky. 


GIBE,  r.  "j  A.  S.  Grtiinn,  deridere,  illudero, 
Gibe,  n.  I  to  scoff,  to  mock,  to  deride,  to 
Gi'ber.  J  flout,  to  jibe  or  jcast.  Hence, 
Gi'binglt.  J   Somner    adds,   perhaps    the    Fr. 

Gaber;  Dut.  Gabbercn.     Sec  To  Gad  ;   and  also 

Jape. 


But  your  Loues. 

Thinking  vpon  his'seruices.  tooke  from  you 
Th'  apprehension  of  his  present  portance. 
■\Vhich  most  gihinghi,  vngrauely,  he  did  fashion 
.\fler  the  inueter<ite  hate  he  beares  you. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolunus,  Act  ill.  sc.  3. 

Then  by  your  favour,  any  thing  that's  writ. 
Against  this  gibing,  gingling  knack,  call'd  wit, 
I.ikcs  me  .abundantly. 

Rochester.  A  Satire  against  Mankind. 

Slircwd  fellows  and  arch  wags,  a  tribe 
That  met  for  nothing  but  a  gibe. 

Swift.  ToMr.Delany.  Kor.W.  iriS. 

M.ale  prudes,  we  know,  those  driv'ling  things 
A\'ill  have  their  gibes,  and  taunts  and  flings. 

Lloyd.  An  Epistle  to  C.  Churchill. 

ni'BLET.  Minshew  says,  forte  q.  riobbcts. 
Junius,  perhaps,  by  the  change  of  r  into  ft,  from 
the  I'r.  Oihier;  game  (according  to  Cotgrave)  of 
any  kind  that's  hunted  or  hawked  at.  Roquefort 
ivritfs.  '•  Gibclez,  yiblet,  pimbelet,  ginblet,  (iiiimbcli  t, 
(/uinhkl ;  (jibicr.cibnrium."  See  Gibiei;  in  Menage. 
Gililils  is  applied  to — 

Certain  small  parts  (or  qobbetf:,  according  to 
Minshew )  of  a  goose,  duck,  &e.  ;  as  the  feet, 
pinions,  head,  liver,  gizzard. 

Yet  will  I  do  to  thee  no  further  wrong. 
But  pardon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  me  forgive. 
And  quite  each  other,  all  old  debts  and  driblets. 
And  set  the  hares  head  against  the  goose  gyblets. 

Harrington.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xliii.  s.  IJd. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Hayes,  that  we  shall  not  see  when  you  have  a 
mind  to  junket  with  your  comfortable  importance,  that  the 
entremets  shall  be  of  a  fanatick's  giblits. 

Marvel.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

GI'DD  Y,  V.  \       Somner  has,  A.  S.  Gidig,  stul- 

Gi'ddy,  atf/.     I   tus,  vert iginosus,  foolish,  "jrjWrfy  ; 

Gi'ddily.        V  but  Lye  acknowledges  no  such 

Gi'ddiness.     I  word.     Skinner  says,  it  is  per- 

Gi'ddisu.        J   haps  from  qiddian^  to  sing,  or 

from  rjled-an,  to  glide,  to  slip.— In  A.  S.  Gehead  is 

elevated,— from  gc-heaf-an.  heafan,  to  henve,  to  lift 

up  :     past    part,    heafed,    heafd,    head,    (whence 

headi/ ,)   gehead,    contracted   into  geed,  with   the 

termination  ig  or  ij,  might  becom.e  geedii,  giddy  ; 

i.  e.  high,  (qv. )  elevated,  raised  or  lifted  up';  and, 

consequentially,  having  heafod-stcima,  a  swimming 

of  the  head,  a  dizziness  or  giddiness  .■  and  wine  or 

other  fermented  liquor  is  "still  said  to  be  heady, 

when  it  quickly  produces  a  swimming  or  dizziness 

in  the  head,     to  giddy,— 

To  dizzy  ;  to  make  giddy,  dizzy  or  unsteady ; 
to  mo\  0  dizzily  or  unsteadily ;  to  turn  or  whirl 

unsteadily  round.      And  giddy,  adjective 

High,  elated,  lifted  up  ;  and  therefore,  diizV; 
unsteady,  Aeedless. 

S9G 


Surrey.   Virglle.  .^neis, 


He  takes  good  heede,  not  to 
iLroiigh  giddines  of  brayii 

The  facte,  which  he  for  ver 
must  needs  vndo  againe. 


Horace.  Arte  of  Poetry 


Bor.  Seest  thou  not  (I  savl  what  a  deformed  thiefe  this 
fashion  is.  how  giddily  a  turne's  about  all  the  hot  blouds, 
betweene  t'outteene  and  fine  and  thirtie. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Mv  greatness  threaten'd  by  ill-boding  eyes, 

"My  actions  strangely  censured  of  all. 
Yet  in  my  way,  my  giddiness  not  sees 

Tlie  pit  wherein  I  likely  was  to  fall. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwetl. 

Had  not  by  chance,  a  sodaine  North  wind  fetcht, 
\Vitli  an  extreme  sea,  quite  about  againe. 
Our  whole  endeuonrs  ;  and  our  course  constraine 
To  ((Wrf/e  round.— C/in;;mrt«.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.ix. 

And  yet.  though  now  set  quite  behind  the  train 
Of  vulgar  sway,  (.and  light  of  pow'r  weigh'd  light) 
Y'et  would  tiiis  giddy  innovation  fain 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite. 

Daniel.  ]\rusopiii-lus. 
For.  govern'd  by  the  moon,  the  giddy  Jews 
Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  piinie  renews  ; 
And  once  in  twenty  years  their  Scribes  record. 
By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord. 

Dryden.  Absalom  B[  Achitophel,  pt.  t. 

The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back,  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd  with  the  different  blows  ;  then  shoots  amain, 
Till,  counterbuiT'd,  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 

Id.  Cg7non  S,'  Iphigenia. 


head  of  those  that ; 


Cowpcr.  Tirocinium. 

Oiu-  boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  ao\m.  sometimes 
giddily  set  up.  and  ever  precariously  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled, has  only  been  kept  alive  by  the  blasts  of  continual 
feuds,  wars,  and  conspiracies. 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  yatural  Sociehi. 

Some  of  their  [.\thens]  bravest  commanders  were  oblifcil 
to  fly  their  country,  some  to  enter  into  the  service  of  its 
enemies,  rather  th.an  abide  a  popular  determination  on  their 
conduct,  lest,  as  one  of  them  said,  their  giddiness  mi^ht 
make  the  people  condemn  where  they  meant  to  acquit,  to 
throw  in  a  l)lack  bean  even  when  they  intended  a  white  one. 
Id.  lb. 

GIE.     Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says.  Sax.  to  Guide,  (qv.) 

AtiJ  while  that  the  organs  maden  melodic 
To  God  alone  thus  in  her  hert  song  she  : 
O  Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body  i^pe 
I'nwenime'd,  lest  that  I  confounded  be, 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Xonnes  Tale,  v.  15,604. 

And  if  that  ve  in  clene  love  me  gie 

He  wol  you  love  as  me,  for  your  clenenesse. 

And  shew  to  you  his  joye  and  his  brightnesse. 


GIFT.     See  Give. 


GIG.  "j        Gig  is  applied  to  a  plaything ; 

Gi'goisii.  j  as  a  whirly  or  whirling  gig ;  to 

Gi'qgi.e.  (^  an  instrument  to  play  upon  ;  to 

Gi'cGLEB.         (  a  dance  ;  to  a  playful  or  wanton 
Gi'glot.  I  person  ;    to  playfulness  itself; 

Gi'glotlike.  J  to  a  light  two-wheeled  car- 
riage ;  to  a  boat  (going  with  or)  attending  upon  a 
ship ;  to  a  dart  or  spear  ;  to  a  certain  description 
of  mill,  called  a  oiV-miU. 

Gl(/  or  jig,    i3cr.    Geige  ,■    Dut.  Ghiighe ;    Fr. 

Giqtie ;   It."  Gign. — a  musical  instrument  (fides)  is 

derived  by  \\'achter  from  geig-en  or  jvck-en,  fri- 

!  eare,  to  rub  or  scrape.      A  gig  or  top,  by  Junius, 

from  geige,  the  musical  instrument. 

Giggle,  cachinnari,  eftuse  ridcre  ;  Dut.  Gecheii, 
ghichelen,  Junius  derives  from  Gr.  KixA'^-ei", 
lascive  atque  effuse  ridere. 

Gidht,  by  Junius,  from  A.  S.  Geagle ;  Dut. 
Gheyligh,  lascivus. 


GIG 

It  may  admit  of  plausible  conjecture  that  the 
root  of  all  these  words  is  the  A.  S.  Gang-gan,  to 
go.     Applied  to — 

Any  thing  in  quick  motion,  as  a  top  or  whirly- 
gig  ,  the  hand  or  stick  in  playing  the  musical 
instrument ;  the  dance ;  the  light  boat  or  car- 
riage ;  the  mill. 

Gig,  or  giglot,  to  an  active,  playful,  lively,  or 
wanton  person. 

Gig-gle,  a  dim.  of  gig ,-  to  laugh  playfully, 
wantonly,  and  thus,  continually,  with  little  or  no 
reason. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  interprets  gigges,  in  Chaucer, 
"irregular  sounds  produced  by  the  wind,  &c." 

This  house  was  also  full  of  gigqes. 


Harde  to  make  ouglit  of  that  is  naked  nought 
This  fustian  maistres  and  this  giggishe  gase. 

Skellon.  The  Crowne  nf  Laurcll 

And  go  among  the  Greelces  erly  and  late 
So  giglotlike,  taking  thy  foule  pleasaunce. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseiile. 

Quid  est,  inept(B?  quid  liU  ris ?  quid  rides?  What  is  the 
matter  fnolysh  qiglolte  ?  what  meanest  tliou  ?  wherat  laughest 
ti\o\i.—  Udal.  Flowers  ofLatine  Speaking,  fol.  101. 

Aske  him  what  made  hir  leaue  hit  wofull,  aged  sire, 
And  steale  to  Athans  ggglot  like;  what?  what  but  foul 
desire. — Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

You  must  haue  painted  weed,  gay  ioly  jerkins,  saffron 

skins, 
Your  slipcoafs  must  haue  sleeues,  your  coxcom  coines, 

hongraces,  girts, 
Your  study  chief  is  daunse  in  pampryin;;  feasts  with  giglet 

ilirts,  Phaer.  rirgill.  jEncidos,  b.ix. 

O  me.  with  what  strict  pacience  haue  I  sat 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat? 
To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  &  gigge, 
And  profound  Salomon  tuning  a  jygge. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  so.  3. 

Leo.  I  must  go  see  him  presently, 
For  thl3  is  such  a  gig  for  certain  gentlemen, 
The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddle  stick. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelcli.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  iv.  se.5. 

Prnroit.  Away  with  him  to  prison  :  lay  holts  enough 
vpon  him  ;  let  him  speak  no  more ;  away  with  those  giglots 
too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  companion. 

Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

I,  the  slave, 

And  mock  of  fooles.  (scorne  on  my  worthy  head) 

That  have  heen  titled,  and  ador'd  a  God, 

Yea.  sacrific'd  unto  my  selfe,  in  Rome, 

Ne  lesse  than  Jove ;  and  I  he  brought  to  doe 

A  peevish  gigglot  rites. — B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Or  deem'st  thou  It  a  praise  of  little  prise, 

The  glorious  title  of  a  virgin's  name  ? 
Thxt  tliou  wilt  gad  by  night  in  gigtot  wise 

Amid  thine  armed  foes,  to  seek  thy  shame. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  vi.  s.  72. 


GIL 


Young  Talbot  was  no 

To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench. 
Shakespeare.  1  Part 


tborn 

Ilea.  VI.  Act  i 


For  ioy  whereof. 

The  fam'd  Cassibulan,  who  was  once  at  point, 
(Oh  giqtel  fortune)  to  master  C-esar's  sword, 
Made  Luds-Towne  with  rejoycing-fires  bright. 
And  Britaines  strut  with  courage. 

Id.  Cymhelnie,  Act  i 

While  passive  fools  by  turns  deride  ; 
And  giggling  thus  at  one  another. 
Each  jeering  lout  reform'd  his  brother. 


The  Devil  Oulwilled. 
let  of  giggters  thought 


This  particularity  (In  his  accent)  a 
the  most  necessary  thing  to  be  taken 
discourse,  and  made  it  an  occasion  of  mirth  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  sermon.— 5;)cc(a(or,  No.  153. 

I  did  not  see  that  they  had  any  other  weapon  but  darta 
and  gigs,  Intended  only  for  striking  of  fish. 

Cook.   Vogages,  vol.  Iv.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

One  of  these  stories  is,  that  this  stone  is  originally  a  fish, 
whicli  they  strike  with  a  gig  in  the  water,  tie  a  rope  to  It, 
and  dra?,  it  to  tlie  shore,  to  w'hich  they  fasten  it,  and  It  after- 
ward becomes  stone. — Id.  lb.  vol.  v.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

rjs  and  whiskeys,  and  one- 
e  In  them,  and  not  aspire  to 
c  loiiiiig  about  in  post-chaises  or  barouches. 

Windham.  Speech,  Mag  25,  1809. 

First,  giggling,  plotting  chamber-maids  arrive, 
Hoyciens  and  romps,  led  on  by  Gtn'ral  Clive. 

ChurMll.  TheRosciad, 

you  I. 


GIGA'NTICAL.  A         Lat.    Giganteus,     from 

Giga'nticallv.       \gigas.     (See  Giant. )     Vt. 

Giga'ntick.  )   Gigantin  ,-     It.  Gigantino  ,- 

Sp.  Giganteo. 

Of  great  size  or  stature,  large  dimensions : 
giant-\\ke. 

Of  these  giants,  which  Moses  calleth  mighty  men,  Goro- 
pius  Becanus,  an  Antwerpian  (who  thought  his  own  wit 
more  gigantical  than  the  bodies  of  Nimrod  and  Hercules) 
hath  written  a  large  discourse,  intituled  Gigantomachia,  and 
strained  his  brains  to  prove,  that  there  were  never  anv 
such  men.— Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  6.  s.  8. 

Not  doubting  but  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  that  though 
this  monster,  big-swoln  with  a  puffy  shew  of  wisdom,  strut 
and  stalk  so  gigantically,  and  march  with  such  a  kind  of 
stately  philosophic  grandeur,  yet  it  is  indeed  but  like  the 
giant  Orgoglio,  in  our  English  poet,  a  mere  empty  bladder, 
blown  up  with  vain  conceit. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  62. 

Thou  genius  of  the  place  (this  most  renowned  tsle) 
■\Vhicli  lived'st  long  before  the  all-earth-drowning  flood, 
Wliilst  yet  the  world  did  swarm  with  her  gigantic  brood, 
Go  thou  before  me  still  thy  circling  shores  about. 
And  in  this  wand'ring  maze  help  to  conduct  me  out. 

Drayton.  Puly-Olbion,  s.  1. 
Now  I  the  strength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould, 
A  shadowy  form !  for  high  in  heaven's  abodes 
Himself  resides,  a  God  among  the  Gods. 

Pope.  Ilnmer.  Odyssey,  b.  xl. 

He  [JeiTery]  had  borne  with  little  temper  the  teasing  of 
the  courtiers  and  domestics,  and  had  many  squabbles  with 
the  king's  gigantic  porter. 

Walpole.   Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

GI'GOT.  "  I  believe,"  says  Skinner,  "  from 
the  Lat.  Jugum,  q.  d.  Jugum  seu  conjiigatio  ossium 
tibise  et  femoris."  Gigot  de  mouton;  gigot.  Menage 
says, — is  a  diminutive  of  gigne,  qui  signifie  f«!.s.se  .• 
and  gigue,  he  derives  from  the  Lat.  Cox-a.  Cot- 
grave  calls  a  Gigot  de  mouton,  a  leg  of  mutton  cut 
large  with  the  whole  bone  at  it,  and  so  roasted  ; 
some,  likewise,  so  call  a  loin  from  which  the  chine 
is  taken.  Chapman  translates  lurrrvWnv,  (i.  e. 
cut  into  small  pieces,)  by  the  words, — In  giggois 
cut. 

Guard.  Treason,  treason,  treason. 

Boats.  Cut  the  slaevs  [slaves]  to  giggets. 

Beaum.  f,-  Flctch.  The  Double  Marriage,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 


And  turn'd  (in  five  ranks)  spits ;    on  which  (the  legs 

enough)  they  eat 
The  inwards  ;  then  in  giggots  cut  the  other  fit  for  meat. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
They  hurne  the  thighes  ;  which  done,  the  inwards  slit, 
They  broild  on  coales,  and  eate.     The  rest,  in  giggots  cut, 

they  spit, 
Roast  cunningly.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

GILD,  r.      ^        k.S.Gild-mi;     T)ut.  Gulden ; 

Gi'ldeb.  I   Ger.  Gndden,  perhaps  from  the 

Gi'lding,  v.   I  A.  S.  Ge-aliin,    accendere,    to 

Gi'i.Dv.  f  kindle,   to   inflame,    past  part. 

Gilt,  71.  I  ge-<elid,  gated,  gceld,  geld  or  gild ; 

Gilt,  v.  J  and  the  verb  formed  (^as  is  com- 
mon) upon  the  past  part.  ;  and  thus,  gild-an  will 
mean,  to  have  or  cause  to  have  the  colour  of 
fiame,  aflame  colour,  yellow  colour,  (see  Yellow.) 
As  now  commonly  used,  it  is — 

To  cover  or  overlay  with  gold ,-  with  anything 
bright  or  glaring  ;  brilliant  or  splendid  ;  and  thus, 
to  brighten,  to  adorn,  to  have  or  give  a  golden 
colour;  (met.)  a  brilliant  or  specious  colouring  or 
appearance. 


R.Brunne,  p.  152. 


Ich  have  seyen  hym  my  self,  som  tyme  in  russet 

Bothe  in  greye  and  in  greys  and  in  gilt  barneys. 

Piers  Plouhma 


.282. 


Hide  Absolon  thy  gill  tresses  clere. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol. 
And  through  the  glasse  the  .sunnc  shona 
Upon  my  bed  witli  bright  hemes. 
With  many  glad  gildy  stremes.  Id.  Dreame. 

Now  popishe  pelting  tradicions  are  florished  and  gille 
fith  the  name  of  the  churche,  and  folkes  must  beleue  them 
s  much  or  more  than  the  Eyble. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obrdiencc.  To  the  Reader. 

Next  behynde  the  kyng  came  x.  M.  horsemen,  which  had 
■"    "         pcares  plated  with  silver,  and  tl 
rende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  24. 


GIL 

No  connlnpf  artificer,  caruer.  painter,  nor  gyldcr,  em- 
broiderer, goldesmyihe,  nor  sylkeworker,  with  sucli  other 
lyke  of  what  occupacyon  soeuer  thci  be  or  haue  bene  to  thy 
comoditie,  shal  neuermore  be  found  againe. 

Bale,  /mnc-,  pt.  ill. 

My  verse  again  shall  gild  and  make  them  gay, 
And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curis  anew 
And  to  thy  autumn  give  a  summer's  hue. 

Drayton.  The  Eatlof  Suirey  to  Lady  Ceraldinf. 

In  this  chapel  [of  King  Henry  VII.]  the  founder  thereof, 
with  his  queen,  lieth  inter'd  under  a  monument  of  solid 
brass  most  richly  gilded,  and  artificially  carved. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Westminster. 

Thou  didst  drinke 

The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  ^  Cleopatra,  Act  t.  «c.  4. 

Gilders  will  not  work,  but  inclosed.  They  must  not  dis- 
cover, how  little  serves,  with  the  helpe  of  art,  10  adorne  a 
great  deal.— £.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

One,  Richard  Earie  of  Cambridge,  and  the  second 
Henry  Lord  Scroope  of  Kasham,  and  the  third 
Sir  Thomas  Gray,  knight  of  Northumberland, 
Haue  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  gilt  indeed) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearefull  France, 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  dye. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V,  eh  2. 

Redeeme  from  broaking  pawne  the  blemish'd  crowne, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt. 
And  make  high  maiestie  looke  like  itselfe. 

Id.  Rich.II.Kau.sc.l. 
The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunitie  you  let  time  wash  off. 
Id.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Ere  to  his  Western  mines  the  sun  retir'd. 

They  his  great  mint  for  all  those  mines  behold, 
Verona,  which  in  towres  to  heav'n  aspir'd 
Gilt  doubly,  for  the  sun  now  gill  tlieir  gold. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  (J, 
The  Cardinal!  (good  man)  was  logging  on  afore  with  his 
crosses,  pillars,  gilt-axe  and  mace,  vnto  Paul's  church. 

Speed.  Hen.  VIII.  b.  ix.  c.  21.  s.  32.  an.  1520. 

It  is  true,  the  pill  was  glided,  hut  so  thin,  that  the  colour 
and  the  taste  were  too  easily  discovered. 

Sir  William  Temple.  Of  Poetry. 

Upon  these  grounds  they  stood  out ;  and  they  looked  on 
all  that  was  offered  about  the  limiting  this  king  in  his 
power,  as  the  gilding  i>\a.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  b.  1. 

There  are  such  inimitable  gildings  and  embroideries  in 
the  smallest  seeds  of  plants,  hut  especially  in  the  parts  of 
animals,  in  the  head  or  eye  of  a  small  fly.  such  accurate 
order  and  symmetry  in  the  frame  of  the  most  minute  crea- 
tures, a  lowse  or  a  mite ;  as  no  man  were  able  to  conceive 
without  seeing  of  them.— (f  itt-ins.  Of  Nat.  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

In  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  annually  emploj  ed  in  gilding  and  plating, 
and  thereby  disqualified  from  ever  attfrwards  appearing  in 
the  shape  of  those  metals,  is  said  to  amount  to  more  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  steriing. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  I.  c,  II. 

The  gilt-rails  to  the  hermitage  at  Richmond  were  In 
truth  but  a  trifling  impropriety  ;  but  his  [Kent's]  celebrated 
monument  of  Shakspeare  in  the  Abbey  is  preposterous. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  ff 

GILL.  Offish,  Skinner  derives  from  the  Lat. 
Gula,  the  throat.      In  Sp.  Agalla. 


And  they  suppose  likewise  that  no  fishes  having  guilt 
[branchius]  do  draw  in  and  deliver  their  wind  again  to  and 
fro  ;  nor  many  other  kinds  besides,  although  they  want  tho 
foresaid  guils. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  7. 

The  Leviathan, 

Hugeat  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretcht  like  a  i)romontorie  sleeps  or  swimmes, 
And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  his  gilles 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunck  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Mil/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vil. 

Had  I,  like  fish,  with  fins  and  gills  been  made, 
Then  might  I  in  your  element  have  play'd  ; 
With  ease  have  div'd  beneath  your  azure  tide, 
And  kiss'd  your  hand,  tbousrh  you  your  lips  deny'd. 

Fawkes.   Theocritus,  Idyll.  11, 

The  manner  of  its  breathing  is  thus  :  the  fish  first  takes  a 
quantity  of  water  by  its  mouth,  which  is  driven  to  the  gilts, 
these  close  and  keep  the  water  so  swallowed  from  returning 
by  the  mouth  ;  while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  prevents 
it  from  going  through  them,  until  the  animal  bus  drawn  the 
proper  quantity  of  air  from  ihe  body  of  water  thus  impri- 
soned:  then  the  bony  covers  open  and  give  it  a  free  passac;; 
by  which  means  also  the  gilts  again  are  opened,  and  admit  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water.  ' 

Goldsmith.  Natural  History,  pt.  iv,  b.l  0. 1, 
iX 


GIM 
GILL.     A  very   small   measure.     Etymology 
uncertain.      In  (he  English  Wine  Measure,  4  gills 
^  I  pint. 


Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
And  to  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires  ; 
Where  in  full  (/ills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quaffs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  Crowns. 

Addison.  The  Playhouse. 

GILL.     Every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill.     It 
ought  (says  Ray)  to  be  written  Jyll,  for  it  seems 
to  be  a  nicli-name  for  Julia,  or  Juliana — It  is 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Gicjgle  or  (jiylol,  (qv. ) 
rhy  cbeife  acquaintaunce  all. 
Thy  iaclte,  thy  gille,  thy  kith,  thy  kinne 
doth  prosecute  thy  bW.—Drant.  Hurace,  Snt.  1. 
Can  nothing  priuate  haue 
Vncensur'd  of  our  seruants,  though 
The  simplest  gill  or  knave. 

Heartier.  Albion's  England,  b,  vii.  c.  37. 

GILL.  Ray,  in  his  south  and  east  country 
words,  calls  Gill,  a  rivulet,  a  beck.  In  a  catalogue 
of  north  country  words  received  from  a  Mr.  Tom- 
linson,  it  ib  said  to  be  a  place  hemm'd  in  with  two 
steep  brows  or  banks,  flourishing  with  brush  wood, 
a  rivulet  running  between  them.  It  is  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  Gull,  gulhj,  (qv. ) 

Pursuing  the  course  of  this  brook  upwards,  you  come  to 
a  narrow  sequestered  valley  sheltered  from  all  winds,  thro' 

the  ground  gently  rises  into  a  hill,  on  the  other  are  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  rivulet  almost  perpendicular,  yet  covered  with 
sycamore,  ash,  and  fir,  that  (though  it  seems  to  have  no 
place  or  soil  to  grow  in)  yet  has  risen  to  a  good  height,  and 
forms  a  tliick  shade ;  you  may  continue  along  this  gill. 

Gray.   Letter  to  Dr.  li'arton,  Sept.  14,  irC5. 

GILLI'FLOWER.  Either  so  called  (says 
Skinner)  because  it  flowers  in  Juh/,  or  rather,  by 
metathesis,  from  the  Fr.  Girofiee ,'  Sp.  and  Port. 
Gcrofle :  It.  Ganfolo,  garofilo,  garofano,  all  ( 1  be- 
lieve) corrupted  from  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  Kapvov 
<j)v\Kov,  (nucis  folium,)  because  this  flower  re- 
sembles in  its  scent  the  Indian  aromatic  Caryo- 
phyllon,  (or  nux  Indica, — Minshew. ) 


ver  of  the  white  violet,  to  wit.  the  bulbous  stocke 
;  good  to  breake  all  impostumate  swellings. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxL  c  19. 


Why  is  gold  more  precious  than  glass  or  crystal?  why 
prefer  we  a  ruby  before  a  rose,  or  a  gillyflower  ! 

'Barrow,  vol.  ili.  Ser.  15, 
GILT.     See  Geld. 

GILT-HEAD.  Sec  the  quotation  from  Pen- 
nant. 

Of  these  wee  sawe  comming  out  of  Guinea  a  hundred  in 
a  company,  which  being  chased  by  the  gilt-hsads,  otherwise 
called  the  bonitoes,  doe  to  auoid  them  the  better,  take  their 
flight  out  of  the  water,  but  yet  ate  they  not  able  to  flie  farre, 
bicause  of  the  drying  of  their  wings. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  p.  520. 

Heretofore  have  I  written  of  venomous  honey,  and  the 
countries  wherein  such  is  gathered  and  made:  now  if  any 
be  poisoned  therewith,  good  it  is  to  eat  the  fish  called 
Aurata,  i.  a.  guilt-head.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  5. 

In  this  [platter]  he  [Vitelliusl  huddled  and  blended  together 
the  livers  of  gittheads,  Iscararum:]  the  delicate  brains  of 
phesants  and  peacocks,  &c. — Id.  Suetonius,  p.  235. 

This  fish  [the  gill-head]  takes  its  name  from  its  pre- 
dominant colour;  that  of  the  fore-head  and  sides  being  as 
if  gill,  but  the  last  is  marked  lengthways  with  numbers  of 
bright  lines.— Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Gilt-head. 

GI'MCRACK.  Skinner  says,  contracted  from 
Engin.  Gym,  or  gimp  is  probably  from  the  A.  S. 
Gym-an,  curare,  to  care  or  be  careful,  or  attentive, 
(sc.)  to  person  or  dress;  and  thus,  neat,  spruce, 
dapper;  and  crack,  (qv.)  a  noisy  boaster,  a  pert, 
forward  pretender.  And  thus,  gimcrack  is  applied 
to— 

A  mere  spruce  and  pert  pretender;  any  slight, 
unsubstantial  or  trifling  thing. 


GIN 

Grac.  He's  come. 
Wh.-it  qrimernck  have  I  next. 

Massinger.  The  Duke  of  Milaii,  Act  iv.  so.  .3. 
The.  These  are  fine  gimcracks ;  hey,  here  comes  another, 
A  (lagon  ful  of  wine  i'n's  hand  I  take  it. 

Beaum.  ^-  Flctch.  The  Loyal  Suhjed,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

I  pity  your  poor  sister. 

And  heartily  I  hate  these  travellers. 

These  gimcracks,  made  of  mops  and  motions. 

rd.  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
He,  who  had  so  lately  sack'd 
The  enemy,  had  done  the  fact. 
Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
01  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs. 

Hudihrns,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

GI'MLET,  or  >       From  the  Fr.  Giblet,  gihelct, 

Gi'mblet.         )  gimbelet.    As  ivimblc  is  from  the 

Dut.    Wcmelen ;      so   gimhlet,    q.  d.   gnimhlet,    ge- 

icimblct,  is  probably  from  ghe-tcemekn,  to  bore,  to 

perforate. 

The  salt  rilles  also  that  crosse  the  same  doo  so  separat  the 
one  of  them  from  the  other,  they  resemble  the  slope  course 
of  the  cutting  part  of  a  screw  or  gimlet,  in  verie  perfect 
raaner,  if  a  man  doo  imagine  himself  to  looke  downe  from 
the  top  of  the  mast  vpon  them. 

Holinshcd.  Description  of  Britaine,  vol.  i.  c.  10. 
From  thence  shoot  the  bridge,  childe,  to  the  Cranes  i'  the 


It  amounts  to  such  another  stretch  of  assertion,  as  it 
would  be  to  say,  that  all  the  implements  of  the  cabinet- 
maker's work -shop,  as  well  as  his  fish-skin,  were  substances 
accidentally  configurated,  which  he  had  picked  up.  and  con- 
verted to  his  use ;  that  his  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  gimlets, 
were  not  made,  as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut  smooth,  shape 
out,  or  bore  wood  with  ;  but  that,  these  things  being  made, 
no  matter  with  what  design,  or  whether  with  any,  the  cabi- 
net-maker perceived  that  they  were  applicible  to  his  purpose, 
and  turned  them  to  account. — Paley.  Nat.  Theol.  c.  5. 

GI'MMEL.  ■)      See  Gemel.   "  A  ,<7!m?Mcr-lamb, 

Gi'mmer.  J  an  ew  lamb,  fort,  q.  a  gammer- 
l.anib,"  (Ray.)  May  it  not  rather  be  "a  ttoin- 
lanib  ? 

Gimmer, — one  of  two  (sc. )  pieces  of  machinery, 
mechanical  contrivances,  strings  or  rings,  S:c.  See 
Gemel. 

When  I  saw  my  precious  watch  {now  through  an  unhappy 
fall  grown  irregular)  t.iken  asunder,  and  laying  scattered 
upon  the  workman's  shop  board ;  so  as  here  lay  a  wheel, 
there  the  balance,  here  one  gimmer,  there  another,  straight 
my  ignorance  was  ready  to  think,  v/Iien  and  how  will  all 
these  ever  peece  together  again  in  their  former  order? 

Bp.  Hail.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  702. 

Qjjj     *  >■      Also  Yemp.     See  Lye  in  Junius. 

Flowing  loosely  do'wn  her  back 
Draw  with  art  the  graceful  sacque, 
Ornament  it  well  with  gimping. 
Flounces,  furbelows,  and  crimping. 

Fawkes.  The  Odes  of  Anacreon,  Ode  28. 
'Twas  thus,  if  man  with  woman  we  compare. 
The  wise  Athenian  crost  a  glittering  fair, 
Unmov'd  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walk'd  the  place. 
Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfume,  and  lace. 

Parnell.  Elegy,  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

GIN,  !'.         )      Gin.  and  the  pret.  gan,  are  in 

Gi'nning,  n.  )  common  use  with  our  old  writers 
without  the  prefix  he.  (See  Begin.)  Ihre  ob- 
serves, the  Lat.  Initium,  beginning,  is  formed  from 
inire,  inilum : — applied  to  the  first  motion  towards 
any  act,  purpose  or  design. 

To  midic  the  first  motion,  to  take  the  first  step, 
to  enter  upon,  to  commence. 

William  the  Conquerour  changis  his  wickked  wille 

Out  of  his  first  errour,  repentis  of  his  ille, 

&  of  his  crueltes  he  gynnes  for  to  assuage. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  78. 

AIs  alle  this  sorow  &  wo  was  in  the  gynnyn^ 

Died  S.  Dnnstan,  men  herd  the  angels  syng. — Id.  p.  38. 

Alfrid  it  herd,  thidere  gan  he  drj'ue.  Id.  p.  25. 

Kynde    is  creature  [creator]   quath  Wit.  of  alle  kyne 
thynges 

Fader  and  formour  of  al  that  forth  groweth 

The  wiche  is  God  grettest.  that  gynnynge  had  neverc. 

Piers  Plonhman,  p.  174. 

Lo  the  oke.  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 

Fro  the  time  that  itgimieih  first  to  spring, 

And  hath  so  long  a  lif.  as  ye  may  see. 

Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  T.  3020. 

Certain  I  am  full  like  indeede 

To  him  that  cast  in  earth  his  seede. 

And  hath  joye  of  the  i,ewe  springing 

Whan  it  gieneth  in  the  ginning.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
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GIN 


This  sely  Absolon  herd  every  del, 
And  on  his  lippe  he  gan  for  anger  bite, 
And  to  himself  he  said,  I  shall  thee  quite. 

Chaucer.  The  Millc.res  Tale,  V,  3748. 

And  thus  the  day  they  spende 

In  revel,  till  the  sonne  gan  descende. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8768. 


The  grass  now  ginhs  to  be  refresht. 

The  swallowe  peepes  out  of  her  nesf. 

And  clowdie  welken  cleareth. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender,  Marclu 
But  most  faire  Amoret,  whose  gentle  spright 
Now  gnn  to  feede  on  hope  which  she  before 
Tonceived  had,  to  see  her  own  dear  knight 
Being  thereof  beguyld,  was  fil'd  with  new  affright. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ili.  c.  10. 
Then  thought  they  all  hope  past,  and  down  they  kneel. 
And  nnto  God  to  take  their  soules  they  pray, 
Worse  danger  grew  than  this,  when  this  was  past, 
liy  means  the  ship  gan  after  leak  so  fast. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xli. 

GIN,  r.  ■)       To   take    or  catch   in    a  gin   or 
Gin,  71.   ^engine,  i.  e.  a  machine,  tool  or  instru- 
ment ingeriovsly  wrought  or  contrived  ;  a  snare,  a 
trap. 


Id. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  you  list  abide. 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin,) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend,  and  don  your  will. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,63t5. 
And  understandeth  that  this  false  gin 
Was  not  made  ther,  but  it  was  made  before. 

Jd.  The  Chanoncs  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16,633. 
1  Bro.  So,  so,  the  woodcock's  ^i«n'(?/ 
Keep  this  door  fast,  brother. 
Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  The  Passionate  Madman,  Act  ili.  sc.  I. 

Typhceus  ioynts  were  streached  on  a.  gin.. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
[They]  granten  to  lend  to  the  seid  John  Wastell  sum  parte 
of  old  scaffoldyng,  tymbre,  and  the  use  of  certayne  stuff, 
and  necessaryes  there,  as  gynnes,  wels,  caliles,  &c. 

H  dlpole.  Anecd.  vol.  i.  App.  Indenture,  4  Hen.  VIII. 

The  damzell  there  arriuing  entred  in  , 
Wliere  sitting  on  the  floore  the  hag  she  found, 

Busie  (as  seem'd)  about  some  wicked  gin  ; 
Who.  soone  as  she  beheld  that  sudden  stound, 
Lightly  vpstarted  from  the  dusty  ground. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ill.  0.  7. 
But  once  the  circle  got  within. 
The  charms  to  work  do  straight  begin. 
And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin. 

Drayton.  The  Court  of  Fairy . 

But  if  there  be,  yet  could  not  such  mines,  without 
pains  and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought ;  the  delfs  i 
■ being  impossible  to  in. 


addi 


flown 

i  or  sloughs  to  drain  them)  that 
suflice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry. 

Ray.  On  the  Creati 


t  great 
)uld  be 
ake  any 
machines 

in,  pt.  ii. 


Innocence,  having  no  such  purpose,  walks  fearlessly  and 
carelessly  through  life;  and  is  consequently  liable  to  tread 
on  the  gins  which  Cunning  hath  laid  to  entrap  it. 

Fielding.  Amelia,  c.  9. 

GIN.     Fr.  Genievre,  juniper.   A  spirit  so  named, 
because  flavoured  by  the  berries  of  the  juniper; 
and  formerly  called  Geneva. 
Thee  shall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gillhouse  moume, 
And  answering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  return. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 
Of  this  it  is  easy  to  give  many  instances,  particularly  in 


thee 


fthej 


;  yean 


Fielding.  The  Covent-Garden  Journal,  No.  49. 
GING.     i.  e.  Gong,  (qv. )  a  manner  of  writing 
the  word  not  uncommon  in  our  old  writers.      See 
the  commentators  on  the  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals,  there's  a  knot:  h  gin.  a  packe  a 
conspiracie  against  me 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Activ.  sc.Z. 

If  be  have  eate  him, 

A  plague  0'  the  mnath,  say  I.     Sure  he  has  got 
Some  bawdy  pictures,  to  call  all  this  ging. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Alchymitt,  Act  V.  SC.  I. 


GIN 

r  am  met  with  a  whole  giag  of  words  and  phrases  not 
mine,  for  he  hath  maim'd  them,  and  like  a  sly  depraver 
mangled  them  in  this  his  wicked  limlio,  worse  than  the 
ghost  of  Deiphobus  appear'd  to  his  friend  jEneas. 

Milton.  An  Apologu  for  Sinecttjmnuus. 

GJ'NGER.  -t      It.  Genr/ero !   Sp.Gingibre; 

Gi'nger-bread.   ^  Vr.  Giitgembre ;  Lot.  Ziriziber; 
Or.  Ziyyi-Pepts. 
There  was  eke  wexing  many  a  spice 
As  Clowe  gilofre,  and  licorice. 

Ginger,  and  greiii  de  Paris.— CAaacer.  itom.  of  the  Rose, 
or  ginger-bred  that 


GIR 

Euen  now,  with  strange,  and  seuerall  noyses 

Of  roring,  shreeking,  howling,  gingltngchSLines 
And  mo  diuersitie  of  sounds,  all  hJrrible. 

Shakespeare.   Tempest,  Act  v.  B 


No  nor  very  fast  wylle 
lytle  so  euer  he  hath  on 
strayght  gyrte  therein,  that 


;  ful  lin 


-Id.  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas. 
Gyn(j€r  heateth  the  stomake,  and  helpeth  digestion,  but  it 
beateth  not  so  soone  as  pepper,  but  afterward  the  heate 
remayneth  longer,  &  causeth  the  mouth  to  be  moister. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  The  Caslcl  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  17. 

?  call  iiimbiperi,  and 


Many  have  taken  ginger  (which 
others  zingiberi)  for  the  root  of  that  tree  :  DUt  it  is  not  so, 
although  in  last  it  somewhat  resemhleth  pepper.  For  gin- 
ger groweth  in  Arabia  and  Troglodytica  in  medows  about 
the  villages ;  and  it  is  a  white  root  of  a  certain  little  hearb. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xii.  c.  7. 


He  will  borrow  another  man's  horse  to  praise,  and  backs 
him  as  his  owne.  Or  for  a  need,  on  foot  can  post  himselfe 
unto  credit  with  his  merchant,  only  with  the  gingk  of  his 
spurre,  and  the  jerke  of  his  wand. 

B.  Jonson.  Characters  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Huinovr. 

On  this  methinks  I  see  the  walking  crew. 

At  thy  request,  support  the  miry  shoe, 

Thy  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  embrown'd, 

And  in  thy  pocket  gingling  halfpence  sound. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 

This  remark  may  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  apt  even 

the  best  writers  are  to  amuse  themselves  and  to  impose  on 

others  by  a  mere  qingle  of  words.  j 

Bolingbroke.  Fragments  of  Essays, 'So.  Si. 


Insomuch  that  I  hav 


\  grinder  of  knives  and  s 


GIPE.  ^  Cotgrave  calls  the  Fr.  Qippon, 
Gi'pciERE.  la  short  cassock.  Skinner  says, 
Gipo'n.  (  "  Gippo  is  with  us  a  short  outer 
Gy'pel.  J  tunic  or  garment."  Fr.  Juppe, 
juppon,  gippon ;  It.  Giubbone,  giubba ,-  Sp.  Jubon, 
juba.  Of  uncertain  etymology. 
I  country  boy  run  !  ^I''-  Tyrvvhitt  says,  "  Gipe  is  an  upper  frock  or 
gingerbread  from  j  cassock ;  gipon,  a  short  cassock  ;  and  glpcicre,  a 
r,  No. 251.  j  punch  or  purse." 


The 


that  came  was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  j 
the  Fair;  he  brought  my  little  ones  a  pennyworth  o( ginger-  | 
bread  each,  which  my  wile  undertook  to  keep  for  them,  and 
give  them  by  letters  at  a  time. 

Goldsmith.  The  Vicar  of  Wahfjicld,  c.  12.   j 

GI'NGERLY.     a.  S.  Gi/iy,  geo7ige,  young,  gill-  ' 
gre,  geongre,  younger.      Gingerly,  (ghongerlg.    See 
Wiclif,  in  V.  Gird)  youngeriy,  and,  therefore, — 

Tenderly,   delicately,    (as   if    afraid   of    doing- 
harm.) 

We  stayghe  and  prolonge  our  goyng,  with  a  nyce  or  teudre 
and  softe,  delicate,  or  gyngerly  pace,  \tereno  ac  molli  passu,] 


For  Margery  wynsed  and  brake  her  hynder  gyrth, 
Lorde  howe  she  made  moche  of  her  gentill  byrth; 
With  gingerly  go  gingerly  her  taile  was  made  of  hay, 
Go  she  ueuer  so  gingerly  her  honestie  is  gone  away. 

Skelton.  The  Croivne  of  Laurell 


.Prof.v.; 


Some  wol  ben  armed  in  an  harbergeon, 
And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipun. 
Id.  r/i, 


Ju.       What  is't  that  you 

Tooke  vp  so  gingerly. 

Shakespeare,  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Has  it  a  corn  ?  or  do's  it  walk  on  conscience. 
It  treads  so  gingerly  ? 

Eeaum.  §•  Fletch.  Loves  Cure, 


GI'XGLE,  f.  "I      Also  written  Jm<;/e.    Tinnire, 

Gi'ngle,  )i.        Va  word  without  doubt  formed 

Gi'nt.ler.         j  from    the    sound,     (Skinner.) 

Perhaps  from  the  Ger.  Klingen ,-  Dut.  Klinghen. 

(See  Clang.)     The  noun  is  applied  to— 

The  noise  of  small  pieces  of  metal  shaken  toge- 
ther, of  thin  metal  struck ;  (met. )  to  an  affectation 
of  musical  sound.     To  g ingle, — 

To  make  or  cause  such  or  similar  sound,  or 
affectation  of  sound. 

And  whan  he  rode  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling,  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  cbappell  bell. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  170 


Bebost  with  gold,  and  many  &  jingling  ring. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Phyh 
From  thens  wer  bowlings  heard  and  wretches  w, 


ling 
of  dragging 


The  husband  should  be  well  grounded  and  principled  with 
knon  ledge,  that  he  may  keep  his  wife  from  being  led  away 
by  the  crafty  subtilty  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  and 
who,  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches,  affected  phrases,  and 
girgling  expressions  that  have  nothing  in  them  but  sound 
and  errour,  pervert  the  hearts  of  the  simple. 

Hopkins.  An  Exposicion  upon  the  Fifth  Commandment. 


The  Knightes  Tale, 
And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges 
That  frouncen  like  a  quale  pipe 
Or  bootes  riueling  as  a  gipe.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Ro. 

Heng  at  his  girdel, 

Id.  The  Prologue 
They  caste  on  hym  a  schirte  of  selk, 
A  gupell  as  white  as  melk 

In  that  semely  saie.—Lybeaus  Disconu...  Ritson, 
Hys  fomen  were  well  bouii. 
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runne  neyther,  whiche  how 
backe,  is  yet  so  harde  and 
h  canne  he  drawe  his  breath. 
ir  T.  Mure.  Workes,  p.  U03. 
of  leaves 
anopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard. 

Shakespeare,  8.  12. 
How  many  lasses  have  I  knowne  to  make  him 
Garlands  to  gird  his  necke,  with  which  he  goes, 
Vaunting  along  the  lands  so  wondrous  trim, 
That  not  a  dog  of  yours  durst  barke  at  him. 

Browne.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Ec  6. 

The  king  created  him  at  Westminster  by  the  girding  of  a 
sword,  wherof  he  also  made  his  charter  with  the  gift  iif  one 
thousand  pounds  of  yeerely  rent.— S^oio.  Edw.  III.  an.  1350. 

2  Mes.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strength, 
Neuer  so  needfull  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spurre  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waste  of  iron 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  destruction. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  VI.  Act  iv.  EC.  J. 
That  girdle  gave  the  veitue  of  chast  love 
And  wiuehood  tnie,  to  all  that  did  it  beare  ; 

But  whosoeuer  contrarie  doth  proue, 
Might  not  the  same  aboue  her  middle  weare. 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  teare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 
And  all  things  which  they  had  were  called  holy  :  holy 
cowles,  holy  girdles,  holy  pardons,  beads,  holy  shoo'es,  holy 
rules,  and  all  full  of  holinesse. 

Homilies.  Of  good  Works,  pt.  iii. 

Do  you  hear  1 

Talk  with  the  girdler,  or  the  miU'uer, 
He  can  inform  you. 

Beaum.  8,  Fletch.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 


Id.  lb.  p.  M. 

A.S.Gyrd-aii;  Dnt.  Garden; 
Ger.  Gurten,  cingere,  to  sur- 
round, to  enclose.  A.  S.  Gijrdel, 
girdle,  the  diminutive  of  gird. 
^  'Girth,  that  which  girdelh,  girdth, 
'  — girth.  Girt,  the  verb,  formed 
upon  girt,  the  past  part,  oi  gird. 

To  surround,  to  enclose,  to 
encircle,  to  environ,  to  embrace, 
to    compass,    fold,   fasten,   bind  l 


GIRD,  V. 

Gird,  n. 
Gi'rder. 
Gi'rdinc,  n 
Gi'rdle,  v. 
Gi'rdle.  11. 
Gi'rdleb. 
Girt,  v. 
Girt,  n. 
Girth. 
around. 


Tho  caste  thys  gode  Mold  yre  mantel  of  anon, 
And  gurde  aboute  yre  myddel  a  uayre  lynne  ss 
sheet.]  R.  Gloucester,  p.  43: 

He  sauh  out  of  the  firmament  £ 
That  was  S.  Edmunde,  cruelle 
Suerd  girded  &  lance  in  hand. 


Shakespeare.  Richard  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

By  girting  it  about  with  a  string,  and  so  reducing  it  to 
the  square,  &c.  you  may  giue  a  neer  guess. 

Evelyn.  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  c.  29. 
I'le  give  'em  leave  to  cut  my  girts,  and  flay  me. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.   Wil  without  Money,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
My  soueraigne,  with  the  louing  citizens, 
Like  to  his  Hand,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 
Or  modest  Dvan,  circled  with  her  Nymphs, 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  8, 

Then  dense  the  boal  of  the  branches  which  were  left,  and 
saw  it  into  lengths  for  squaring,  to  which  belongs  the  mea- 
sure  and  girth  (as  our  workmen  call  it)  which  1  refer  to  the 
buyer.— £i.e/i/«.  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  c.  19. 


■  Aski 


rCou 


,  poor  pride. 


Patience  is  (as  it  were)  the  girding  up  of  the  soul,  which 
like  the  girding  up  of  the  body  gives  it  both  strength  and 
decency  too.— .yoa(A,  vol.  x.  Ser.  4. 

Instead  of  snufl-boxes  and  canes,  which  are  usual  helps 

to  discourse  with  other  young  fellows,  these  have  each  some 

armed  knight  com  doun  '  piece  of  riband,  a  broken  fen  or  an  old  girdle,  which  they 

a  leon.  j  play  with  while  they  talk  of  the  fair  person  remember'd  by 

R.  Brunne,  p.  44.       |  each  respective  token.— Spec/o/or,  No.  30. 

Nor  did  his  [Euryalus]  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
Ihs  girdle-'belt,  with  nails  of  burnish'd  gold. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  ix. 
The  gentry  in  Hereford,  and  Herefordshire,  do  generally 
prefer  the  wormwood  beer  of  Trehern  the  girdler,   before 
other  best  ale  or  beer,  although  their  palates  are  much  ac- 
customed to  a  very  pleasant  winy  cider. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  371. 

Being  a  very  foul  day,  and  they  forced  to  pass  a  river  on 
horseback  within  a  mile  of  the  town  ;  wherein  they  rid  so 
deep,  as  the  water  came  to  their  girdlesleds,  and  were  very 
v/et.—Strype.  Memorials,  an.  1527. 

Was  I  for  this  entitled.  Sir, 

And  girt  with  trusty  sword  and  spur, 

For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle. 

Thus  to  be  brav'd  Irj'  foe  to  cMXle.—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

And  Neptune  in  the  pious  hymn  they  sound, 
"Who  girts  the  earth,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 

Cook.  Ilcsiod.  The  Th^ogony. 


seie  to  thee,  whanne  thou  were  ghongere 
e  and  wandridist  where  thou  woldist. 

Wiclif.  Jon.  c.  21. 
I  save  unto  the,  whe  thou  wast  younge 
yaUtedst  whyther  thou  wouldst. 
Bible,  1651.  lb. 
eris,  and  &  girdle 


Clo.  They  should  be  morris  dancers  by  theit  gingte,  but  they 
have  no  napkins.— .B.  Jonson.  The  Gypsies  Metamorphosed. 

Fung.  I  had  spurrs  of  mine  own  before,  but  they  were 
Dot  ginglers. 

Id.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 


Crispe  was  his  heere,  and  eke  full  bright 

His  shulders  of  large  brede 

And  smalish  in  the  gyrdle-stede.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

His  bootelesse  swerd  he  girded  him  about : 
.\nd  ran  amid  bis  foes  redy  to  dye. 

Surrey.   Virgile,  jEncis,  b.  ii. 


Couper.  Heroism. 

A  Brahman,  who,  by  his  power  and  through  avarice,  shall 
uause  twice  born  men,  girt  with  the  sacrificial  thread,  to 
perform  servile  acts,  such  as  washing  his  feet,  without  their 
consent,  sh.tll  be  fined  by  the  king  six  hundred  panas. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Institutes  of  Hindu  Lai'i,  c  8. 


GIR 


below  Chester,  in  October,  1785  ;  its  length  was  twenty-four 
feet-  but  the  qirlh  did  not  exceed  twelve. 

Pninanl.  British  Zooioyy.  The  Boltk-head  Hyperaodon. 


GIRD,  I'.  ^       To  gird, — to  smite,  to  strike,  as 

Gird,  n.      >  Mr.  Tyrvvhitt  interprets  it,  has  not 

Gi'RmNC.  J  been  traced  satisfactorily  to  any 
more  ancient  language.  It  is  probably  no  more 
than  a  consequential  usage  of  yird-aii,  to  sur- 
round, to  bind  round,  tie  round,  bind  tight  round; 
and  thus, — 

To  nip,  to  pinch,  to  twinge  or  twitch :  as,  to 
have  or  make  a  gird,  to  have  or  make  a  twitch  or 
twinge,  to  make  a  hit ;  and,  consequentially, — 

To  aim  a  blow  or  stroke ;  to  hit,  to  strike,  to 
smite. 

In  Scotch  writers.  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  it  is 
much  used  with  the  preposition  through.  And  so 
in  Chaucer  thurgh-girt ,-  and  hence,  to  pierce. 

Metaphorically,  to  have  or  make  a  hit  or  stroke, 
(sc.)  of  wit  or  raillery,  or  sarcasm,  is, — 

To  jeer,  joke  or  jibe,  to  scoff  at,  to  mock,  to 
flout,  to  sneer  at ;  to  throw  out  sneers,  scofls  or 
taunts.      See  Gride. 


And  to  thise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  preye 
To  slen  him,  and  to  girden  of  his  hed. 
That  to  his  body,  whan  that  he  were  ded, 
Were  no  despit  ydon  for  his  defame. 

Chaucer.   The  Monkes  Tate, 


GIT 

to  have  been  ever  applied  to  the  female.     (See 
Boy.)     Girl  is  now  used  only  to  denote, — 

A   female,    a  young   female,    (of  the  human 

species.) 

Grammere  for  gurles.  ich  gart  furst  wryte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  189. 
In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  yirls  of  the  diocise. 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  \.  666. 
Yet  this  sufficed  not,  for  there  came  in  a  companie  of 
young  girls,  which  did  neuer  leaue  weeping  for  a  long  while 
in  the  place  where  the  Indian  was  fallen  downe. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  328. 
Fie  peevish  girl,  ungrateful  unto  Nature ! 
Did  she  to  this  end  frame  thee  such  a  creature. 
That  thou  her  glory  shouldst  increase  thereby, 
And  thou  alone  do'st  scorn  society. 

Drayton.  King  John  to  Matilda. 
Nor  hast  thou  in  his  nuptial  armes  enjoy'd 
Barren  embraces,  but  wert  girt'd  and  boy'd  : 
Twice-nretty-ones,  thrice  worthier  were  their  youth 
Might  she  but  bring  them  up,  that  brought  them  forth. 

Corbet.   Upon  the  Death  of  Lady  Haddington. 
And  straight  forgetting  -what  she  had  to  tell, 
To  other  speech  and  girlish  laughter  fell. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 
How  many  view  I  fairer  than 

Europa  or  the  rest. 
And  girl-boys,  fauouring  Ganimede 
Heere  with  his  lord  a  guest. 


War 


All. 


England,  h.\.  c.  26. 
brought  to  a  trial :  a  boy 


14,404. 

And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound, 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by, 
Bothe  iu  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1012. 
■With  throte  ycut  he  roores ;  he  lyeth  along, 
His  entrailes  with  a  launce  through  girded  quite. 

Vnceriaine  Auctors.  The  Death  of  Zoroas. 

For  those  that  will  them  write, 

With  taunting  gyrds,  &  glikes,  &  gibes  must  vexe  the 

Stray n 

urani.  Horace,  rriscus^jn 

Now  to  U.5C  these  tine  taunts  and  girds  to  his  enemies,  it 

pras  a  part  of  a  good  orator  ;  but  so  commonly  to  gird  every 

man  to  make  the  people  laugh,  that  wan  him  great  ill-will 

jf  many,  ;is  shall  appear  by  some  examples  I  will  tell  you. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  721. 

At  which  our  critics  gird  whose  judgments  are  so  strict, 

And  he  the  bravest  man  who  most  can  contradict. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  G. 


Luc.  I  thauk  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Traiiio. 

Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 
War.  Sweet  king,  the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gyrd. 

Id.  1  Pt.  Hen.  ri.  Act  iu.  sc.  I. 


have  observed  it,  you  have  still  girds  at  d 
you  call  your  play.  The  London  Merchant. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Prol. 

What's  a  quip  ? 

Manes.  We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  saying  of  a  sharp 
Wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word. 

Lyty.  Alexander  fy  Campaspe,  Act  iii.  sc,  2. 

Several  answers  full  of  girds  and  severe  reflections  ou  the 
author  [Sam.  Parker]  were  soon  after  published. 

Wood.  Athens:  Oxon. 

But  he  has  another  gird  upon  Christianity ;  "for  Amelius, 
a  heathen  Platonist,  upon  reading  the  first  verses  of  Saint 
John  the  evangelist,  cried  out,  by  Jove,  this  barbarian  is  of 
our  master  Plato's  opinion :"  where  he  imposes  again  on  the 
English  reader  with  his  barbarian,  as  he  did  before  with  his 
jUiot  evangelist. — Bentley.  Of  Free  Thinking,  §46. 


This  winter  the  busi 
and  a  girl  did  report,  that  they  heard  great  crying  in  his 
tfx)rd  Essex]  lodgings,  and  that  they  saw  a  bloody  razor 
flung  out  at  a  window,  which  was  taken  up  by  a  woman  that 
came  out  of  the  house  where  he  was  lodged. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1684. 
And  his  hair  of  flowing  grace, 
And  his  boyish,  girlish  face. 

Francis.   Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  5. 
The  distemper  of  this  age  is  a  poverty  of  spirit  and  of 
genius  ;  it  is  trifling,  it  is  futile,  worse  than  ignorant,  super- 
ficially taught ;  with  the  politicks  and  morals  of  girls  at  a 
boarding  school,  rather  then  of  men  and  statesmen. 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

GIRN,  or)      By  metathesis   for    Grin,    (qv.) 

Gern.        )  says  Skinner. 

But  eue  as  they  w?re  aboute  to  buske  them  foreward  to 
it,  the  bitch  had  founde  the  foote  agayn :  &  on  she  came 
gerniitg  toward  y«  place  ;  whom  as  soone  as  the  hartes  herd, 
they  to  go  both  twayn  apace. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1254. 

Som  trembled,  som  girned,  som  gasped,  som  gased 

As  people  halfe  peuisshe  or  men  that  were  mased. 

Skelton.    The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

His  face  was  vgly,  and  his  countenance  steme. 
That  could  haue  fraid  one  with  the  very  sight. 

And  gaped  like  a  gulfe,  when  he  did  gerne, 

That  whether  man  or  monster  one  could  scarce  discerne. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  v.  c.  12. 

WHien  that  he  had  said  these  words,  the  horned  bishops 
and  their  complices  crj-ed  and  gyrned  with  their  teeth,  say- 
ing, see  ye  not  what  colours  he  hath  in  his  speech,  that  he 
may  beguile  us,  and  seduce  us  to  his  opinion. 

Knox.  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  61. 

It  has  been  always  found  an  excellent  way  of  girning  at 
the  government  in  Scripture  phrase.— 5oa(A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

GISA'RM.  Yv.Guisanne;  Low  ha.i.Gisarma. 
See  Cutgrave,  Ducange,  and  Spelmarj. 

A  battle-axe,  a  hand-axe. 
But  I  woU  neuer  be  forsworne 
Sith  richesse  hath  me  failed  here. 
She  shall  able  that  trespas  full  dere, 


GIRL. 


This  word  is  not  found  in  any  of 


Gi'ri.ed.  Vthe  northern  dialects.  Skinner 
Gi'rlish.  J  suspects  that  as  Ceorl  in  A.  S.  sig- 
nified male,  so  Ceorla  signified  female,  though  no 
such  word  is  now  found  in  existence.  Lye  ob- 
serves that  Girl  in  our  old  WTiters  is  applied  to  a 
male,  (as  well  as  female,)  (see  the  quotation  from 
P.  Plouhman  and  Chaucer,)  and  he  therefore  de- 
cides for  Ceorl.  Hickes,  ( Gram.  Ang.  Sax.  p.  107,) 
perhaps  from  carlina.femina,  apud  Cimbros:  though 
he  notices  the  application  of  the  word  to  male, 
and  quotes  from  P.  Plouhman.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
repeats  the  observation  of  Lye.  The  A.  S.  Ceorl  ,- 
Ger,  Kerli  But,  Kaerlj  Sw.  Karl,  do  not  appear 


Chau 


Lybe, 


The  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Disconus.  Ritson 


GIV 

Methought  I  sawe  a  dcrling  of  delight, 
A  stately  nimph,  a  dame  oi^heauenly  kinde, 
^Vhose  glitt'ring  gite,  so  glimsed  in  mine  eye» 
As  (yet)  I  not,  what  proper  hew  it  bare, 
Nc  therewithall,  ray  wits  can  wel  deuise. 
To  whom  I  might  hir  lonely  lookes  compare. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Fhylon 


GI'TTERN,  i 

Gi'ttern,  n. 


i.e.  Cithern,  (qv.)  & gvitar, 
'  from  the   Lat.  Cithara  :    Or. 


Gitterning, — playi 


He  singeth  in  his  vols  gentil  and  smal ; 
"  Now,  dere  lady,— if  thy  wille  be, 
I  prey  you  that  ye — wol  rewe  on  me ;" 
Ful  wel  accordant  to  his  giterning. 

Chaucer.   The  Millaes  Tale,  v.  336$. 
Wheras  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  giternei. 
They  dance  and  plaie  at  dis  bothe  day  and  night 
And  ete  also,  and  drinke  over  hir  might. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,400. 

The  first  chorus  beginning,  may  relate  the  course  of  the 
citty,  each  evening  with  mistresse  or  Ganymed,  gitterning 
along  the  streets,  or  solacing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  or 
down  the  stream, 

Milton.  Subjects  for  Tragedies,  in  Life  by  Birch. 

Claris.  Violins,  strike  up  aloud, 
Ply  the  gitlern,  scour  the  crowd, 
Let  the  nimble  hand  belabour 
The  whistling  pipe,  and  drumbling  tabor. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Njinph.  8. 

GIVE.  "\  A.  S.  Gif-an, agyf-an ,-  Dut.  Ghe- 
Gi'vER.  I  ven;  Ger.  Geb-en ;  Sw.  Gif-ua. 
Gi'viNG,?!.  I  Gift  is  the  past  part,  gived,  giv'd. 
Gift,  v.  (  gifi^  and  upon  this  the  verb  gift  is 
Gift,  «.  j  formed.  To  give,  in  its  most  ordi- 
Gi'fti.ess.  J  nary  usages,  is  equivalent  to — 
To  confer  or  transfer,  to  commit  or  transmit, 

to  bestow,  to  grant,  to  concede,  to  yield,  to  con- 
sign or  resign. 

It  admits  of  the  substitution  of  various  words 

according  to  the  context. 

To  give,  with  a  subaudition  of  power  or  ability; 

and  thus,  to  empower,  to  enable,  to  authorize. 
With  a  subaudition  of  utterance  or  speech  ;  and 

thus,  to  speak  or  utter,  pronounce  or  declare, 

publish  or  proclaim. 

As  a  result,  inference  or  conclusion  ;  and  thus, 

to  show,  to  exhibit,  to  infer,  to  conclude. 

To  give  the  mind,  thoughts  or  inclinations;  and 

thus,  to  incline,  to  addict,  to  devote. 

When  used  with  prepositions,  the  phrase  may 

be  interpreted  in  similar  manner. 

Tho  heo  were  alle  henne  y  went,  here  was  joye  y  nou. 
The  kyng  gef\s  men  grete  giftes,  &  gret  loue  to  hem  drow. 
B.  Gloucester,  p.  122. 
The  hyssop  yt  nolde  grante,  ac  outlych  yt  wyth  seyde 
To  gyue  hym  thulke  holy  thing.  Id.  p.  239. 

William  tok  his  leue  at  our  Kyng  Henry, 
Giftes  wele  to  leue  he  had  richely.— JJ.  Brunnc,  p.  141. 
Kyng  Suane  517/assaut,  the  walles  to  assaile, 
Mykclle  folk  he  les,  S:  tynt  his  trauaile.  Id.  p.  43. 

Jly  boke  sais  certayn,  that  he  gof  neuer  that  ride 


Id. 


.82. 


.31. 


GITE,  a  gown,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  is  French; 
and  Skinner,  perhaps,  from  the  Fr.  Giste,  (from 
jacere,)  a  place  where  any  one  may  lie ;  and  sig- 
nifying merely  the  gown  {togam)  in  which  any  one 
may  lie. 

And  she  came  after  in  a  gite  of  red. 

And  Simkin  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 

Chaucer.  The  Revcs  Tale,  v.  3952 


.  ch  flowes  from  Pallas  pooles  : 
The  painted  pale,  the  (too  much)  red  made  white 
I      Are  smiling  baytes  to  fishe  for  louing  fooles. 
[  Gascoigne.  In  Prayse  of  the  Bromine  Beautie. 


Tho  this  gold  was  gyven.  gret  was  the  thonkynf 

That  fals  and  favel  hadde.  for  here  fayre  giifies. 

Piers  Plmthv 


Therefore  if  thou  ofTrest  thi  gifte  at  the  auter,  and  there 
thou  bethinkcst  that  thi  brothir  hath  somewhat  agens  the, 
leave  there  thi  gifle  bifore  the  auter,  and  go  first  to  be  re- 
counsciled  to  thy  brothir,  and  then  thou  schalt  come  and 
schalt  off're  thi  gifte.— Wiclif.  Mallheu;  c.  5. 

Therefore  when  thou  offrest  thy  g:fl  at  the  aultare.  and 
there  remebrest  that  thy  brother  hathe  ought  agaynst  tV.ee  : 
leave  there  thine  offering  before  the  atiltare,  and  goe  thy 
waye  fyrste  and  be  reconcyled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offre  thy  gy fie.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  other  seedis  felden  into  good  land  :  and  ..lorpn  fmyt 
sum  an  hundred  fold,  another  sixty  fold,  an  other  thritty 
fold.— iricZi/.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

Is  itliffull  to  us  to  gyue  tribute  10  the  craperour  or  n.iy' 
Id.  Luk,c.20. 


Is  it  lawfull  for  i 


•  Caesar  tribute  t 


Ole,  1651    Ii. 
God  loueth  a  glad  ghyuere.— Wiclif  2  Cor.  c.  9. 
Foe  God  loueth  a  chearfuU  sever.— Biile,  ISSl.  lb. 


GIV 

Thes«us  hath  taken  htm  of  her 

That  of  his  chambrc  he  made  him  a  squier 
And  gavs  him  gold  to  mainteine  his  degre. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1443. 
-And  as  I  stode  in  this  bashment,  I  remembred  your  in- 
comparable clemencie.  the  whiche,  as  I  haue  myselfe  some 
tyme  sene,  most  graciously  accepteth  the  sklender  gifles  of 
small  value,  whiche  your  highness  percciued  were  offred 
with  great  and  louinge  affaction.— Coaier.  Con.  A.  Ded. 

^^Tiereto  Anne  thus  replied  : 

0  sister,  dearer  belcued  then  the  lyiiht. 

Thy  vouth  alone  in  phnint  still  wilt  thou  spill  ? 

Ne  children  swete,  ne  Uenus  pifles  wilt  know. 

Surrey.   Virgile,  yBncas,  b.  iv. 

Artaxerxes,  the  noble  king  of  Persia,  rejected  nat  the 
pore  husbandman,  which  ofFred  to  hym  his  homely  handes 
full  of  cleane  water,  but  mooste  graciously  receiued  it  with 
thankes,  estemynge  the  presente  nat  after  the  value,  but 
rather  to  the  wyll  of  the  gyaer. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govcrnorr.  The  Proheme. 

Sir,  quod  he,  at  this  houre  I  thynke  he  hath  well  to  the 
nobre  of  xxx.  tymes  a  hundred  thousande :  there  is  no  lorde 
leyuenge  as  now,  that  is  so  large  and  lyberall  in  gyuciig  of 
giftes  as  he  \i.—Berners.  Froissurl.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c,  24. 

Powers,  and  dominions.  Deities  of  Heav'n, 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  opprest  and  fall'n, 

1  give  not  Heav'n  for  lost. — Mitton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  ii. 
Not  only  these  faire  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 

To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give ;  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live. 
Or  live  in  sea,  or  aire,  beast,  fish,  and  fowle. 

lU.  lb.  b.  viii. 
O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  eare 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice,  true  in  our  fail, 
False  in  our  promis'd  rising.  Iil.  lb.  b.  ix. 

In  prosperity  he  gratefully  admires  the  bounty  of  the 
Almighty  giver,  and  useth,  not  abuseth  plenty :  but  in  ad- 
versity he  remains  unshaken,  and  like  some  eminent  moun- 
tain hath  his  head  above  the  clouds. 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  iii. 

But  goe  with  speed 

And  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth  and  poure 

Abundance,  lit  to  honour  and  receive 

Our  heav'nly  stranger  :  well  we  may  afford 

Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 

From  large  bestow'd.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 


.Tijlin.  Is  this  assension  day  !  did  not  the  profet 
Say,  that  before  assension-day  at  noone 
My  crowne  I  should  giue  otf !  euen  so  I  liaue. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 

We  pray  you  for  your  own  sake  to  embrace  your  owe 
sifetie  and  giue  ouer  this  attempt. 

Id.  As  Tail  Like  II,  Act  i.  sc.  2, 
Macd.  I  haue  no  words. 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword,  thou  bloudier  villain 
Then  tearmes  can  giue  thee  out. 

Id.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 
The  clergyman  next. 
I  withdrew  from  their  text 
And  set  up  the  gifted  brother. 
Thus  religion  I  made 
But  a  matter  of  trade, 
Aud  I  car'd  not  for  the  o 

Tliat  houses  form  within  was  rude  and  strong. 
Like  an  huge  cave  hewne  out  of  rocky  clifte. 
From  whose  rough  v,aut  the  ragged  breaches  hong 
Embost  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  guifte. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b 


GLA 

The  tender  page  with  homy  fists  was  gall'd, 

And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawl'd. 

Dryden.  Eeligio  Laid. 

And  then,  for  the  gifl  of  healing,  let  a  bleeding  church 
and  state  show,  how  notably  they  were  qifted  that  way. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  11. 

Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain, 

Which  Thestylis  hath  often  begg'd  in  vain ; 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues. 

Since  you  the  oilier  and  the  gift  refuse. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Eel.  2. 

And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they  place,  | 

Green  laurel  wreaths,  and  palm  (the  victor's  grace:) 

Within  the  circle,  arras  and  tripods  lie, 

Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high, 

And  vests  embroider'd  of  the  Tyrian  dye. 

Id.  lb.  JEneid,  b.  v. 

She  [Xaturc]  gave  him  [manl  alone  the  power  of  laugh- 
ing :  a  mark  of  joy  of  which  he  is  susceptible.    She  gave 
him  alone  tears,  the  symbol  of  clemency  and  compassion. 
Knox.  Aniipotemus. 

But  his  title,  his  house  in  town,  his  mansions  and  parks 
in  the  country,  his  parliamentary  interest,  the  favour  in 
which  he  stands  at  court,  the  brilliant  appearance  he  makes 
in  the  realms  of  fashion  ;  these,  added  to  a  father's  influence, 
determine  Iphigenia  at  once  to  forget  the  object  of  her  love, 
and  give  her  hand  to  deformity,  disease,  and  folly, 

Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  20. 

And  that  this  spirit  [breath  of  life]  is  the  immaterial  in- 
telligent principle,  is  evident ;  because  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
distinct  thing  from  the  body,  not  partaking  of  the  body's  fate, 
but  surviving  the  putrefaction  of  the  body,  aud  returning  to 
tbe giver  olit.—Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  39. 

Such  utter  strangers  were  they,  in  general,  both  to  the 
nature  of  God  and  man.  that  Cicero,  delivering  the  senti- 
ments of  ancient  wisdom  on  this  matter,  expresses  himself 
to  this  effect ;  "  All  the  commodities  of  life,  says  he.  are  the 
gift  of  heaven,  but  virtue  no  man  ever  yet  thought  came 
from  God." — Warburlon,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  ". 

But  not  imhonour'd  shall  he  halt  away. 

Or  giftless  mourn  this  unauspicious  day. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad,  b.  iv. 

GIVES.     See  Gyves. 

GI'ZZARD.  Fr.  Gesier ;  Lat.  Ghjerio.  Of 
unknown  etymology.  Martinius  thinks  it  a  word 
a  Poenis  translatum. 

The  foule  that  hight  vultour,  that  cateth  the  stomacke  or 
giserne  [  jecur]  of  Titus  is  so  fulfylled  of  hys  song  [Orpheus] 
that  it  nill  eaten  ne  tyren  no  more.— CAajicer.  Boecius,  b.iii. 
The  gysar  or  stomake  of  a  goose  or  henne  beinge  fatte  with 
branne  and  raylke.  beinge  well  sodden  or  made  in  poulder, 
is  good  for  the  stomake,  in  makynge  it  strong  to  digest,  and 
nourysheth  comi>etently. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
iu  birds,  is 


In  reproofe  of  which  their  deuout  fraud. 
Malachi  allegeth.  that  (lifts  are  offered  unto  Gi 
plies  of  his  want  indeed,  but  yet  as 
affection  wherewith  we  acknowledge  and  honour  his  great- 
ness.— HooAtr.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  34. 

Wliy  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
I>esign"d  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betray'd.  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 
Made  of  mine  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze  ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
With  this  heav'n-5i/(ed  strength  ? 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 
Then  rush'd  amid  the  train  ;  nor  check  nor  bound 
His  fury  knew,  but  stretch'd  the  slaughter  round. 
The  faithless  foe  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare. 
And,  fir'd  with  vengeance,  gives  a  loose  to  war. 

put.   Virgil.  ..Eneid,  b.  xii. 
Thus  having  moum'd,  he  oave  the  word  around. 
To  raise  the  breathless  body  from  the  ground. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  .Sneid,  b.  xi. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  Satire,  and  derived 

it  from  Ennius.  to  your  lordship;   that  is,  from  its  lirst 

nidiments  of  barbarity  to  its  last  polishing  and  perfection. 

Id.  Dedication  to  Juvenal. 


Zl. 


To  these,  an  overgrowne  justice  of  peace. 

With  a  Clarke  like  a  gizzard  thrust  under  each  arm ; 
And  warrants  for  sippets,  layd  in  his  own  grease, 
Set  o're  a  chafiug  dish  to  be  kept  warme. 

B.  Jonsoii.  s.  ; 

So  the  gizzard,  being  fasten'd  by  a  strong  membrane 

the  peritonaeum,  stands  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  belly. 


a,  b. 


Nor  doth  the  liver  lie  on  the  one  side  of  the  belly,  as  in 
beasts ;  but  with  one  lobe  on  each  side  the  gizzard  as  its 
saddle,  and  so  the  pancreas  on  each  side  the  guts.— /d.  lb. 

The  gizzard  is  not  only  made  very  strong,  especially  in 
the  granivorous,  but  hath  also  a  faculty  of  grinding  what  is 
therein.  For  which  purpose,  the  bird  swalloweth  rough 
stones  down,  which  when  grown  smooth,  are  rejected  and 
cast  out  of  the  stomach,  as  useless. 

Derham.  Phijsico-Theolugg,  b.  vii.  c.  2.  Note  C. 

For  the  preparatory  grinding,  the  gizzard  lends  its  mill. 
And,  as  all  mill-work  should  be  strong,  its  structure  is  so, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  muscle  belonging  to  the  animal. 

Patey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  10. 

GLA'CIATE,  t;.  '^       Lat.  Glaciare,  -alum;  Fr. 
Glach'iion.  I   Glacer ;    Lat.  Glacies,  de- 

Gla'ciable.  y  rived  by  Vossius,  a  gelando, 

Gla'cial.  I  quasi  gelacies.      And  gelnre, 

Gla'cious.  J  perhaps  from  Gr.  Tt\-a.v,  to 

shine  ;  or  A.  S.  Cel-an,  to  keel  or  cool. 

To  freeze,  harden,  congeal,  turn  into  ice,  ( Cot- 
grave.  ) 

And  for  his  glacial  air,  where  is  the  shepherd  so  simple, 
but  could  have  told  him,  that  snowy  or  what  ever  else  he 
means  by  glacial  air,  or  clouds  may  serve  to  darken  the  day, 
but  not  at  all  prolong  it. — Gretc.  Cosmo  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

[So]  sensible  philosophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of  dia- 
monds, iris,  beryls :  not  making  them  of  frozen  icecle.  or 
from  raeer  aqueous  and  glaciable  substances,  condensing 
them  by  frosts  into  solidities  vainly  to  be  expected  even 
from  polary  congelations. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b,il.  c.l. 
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It  PceJ  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  pound 
Inhayl  which  is  also  aglaciation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c,  1. 

Which  [any  mineral  solution)  although  to  some  degree 
exhaled,  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories,  wil  crystallize 
and  shoot  into  white  and  gtaeious  bodies.— /i/.  lb. 

I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  call  our  consistent  self-,=^hining 
substance,  the  icy  or  glacial  noctiluca  (and  for  variety — 
phosphorus.)— Boj/ic.   ii'orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  457. 

The  other  thing  was,  to  measure  by  the  differin,»  weight 
and  density  of  the  same  portion  of  water  what  change  was 
produced  in  it  betwixt  the  hottest  time  of  summer,  and  first 
a  glaciating  degree  of  cold,  and  then  the  highest  we  could 
produce  by  art.— W.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  522. 

GLAD,  V.  ^      A.  S.  Ghd-ian,  exhilarare. 

Glad,  adj.  to   make  cheerful  or  glad, 

Gla'ddev.  (Somner. )      Ger.     Glate; 

Gla'dder,  Dut.  Glat ;  .Sw.  Glad,  lajtus, 

Gla'dful.  hilaris.   Wachter,  Ihre,  and 

Gla'dfilly,  \  .Skinner,  derive  from   this 

Gla'dfilness.  Lat.  LceUis.    Perhaps  from 

Gl a'dlv.  the  a.  S.  Ge-ladian,  ( which, 

Gla'dness.  by  sliding  over  the  c,  forms 

Gla'dsome.  gtadian,)  to  clear  or  cleanse, 

Gl.Vdsomeness.        to  purify,  to  absolve,  to  de- 
Gla'dship.  J  liver  :   and  consequentially, 

(as  Somner  says')  to  excuse,  acquit  or  clear  one  of 
a  crime  or  accusation.  And  thus  glad-ian  be- 
comes— to  make  cheerful  or  glad.  See  the  second 
quotation  from  Cogan.     And  see  Mirth. 

To  make  cheerful  or  joyous,  to  cheer,  to  rejoice, 
to  please,  to  exhilarate. 
Tho  Kyng  Alfred  hurde  thys  ys  herte  gladede  tho. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  265. 
Tho  Kyng  Arturehtu-de  thys,  no  gladderc  man  nas. 

Id.  p.  184. 
And  heo  schulle  be  such,  that  no  prince  dorre  hem  forsake, 
Ac  for  heore  prowesse  gladliche  into  her  seruise  take. 

Id.  p.  112. 


&'  the  erl's  dozter  of  Prouince,  & 
Brouzte  hire  hider  into  this  lond. 


moder  the  contesse, 
was  her  in  gladnesse. 
Id.  p.  530. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  117. 


The  Konnans  were  ,ille  gind. 

&  hir  sounes  bothe,  Henry  and  William. 

Thei  were  him  nere  bothe,  gladly  with  him  thei  nam 

[took.]  Id.  p.  108. 

And  prayde  Pees  to  tellen  huere.  to  what  place  he  wolde 
,34S. 
lire  wit.  and  wexe  so  glade 
.  fro  the  court  of  hevene. 

Id.  y.  GI. 

The  wiche  fooles,  weren  gladdere  to  deye 
Thau  lyue  lengour  suthe  leautc  was  so  rebuked. 

Id.  p.  395. 

For  propheles  hem  told 

Tliat  that  blessed  body,  of  burielesse  sholde  arj-se 
And  gon  into  Galilee,  and  gladen  hus  apostoles 
And  hus  moder  Marie.  Id.  p.  S73. 

And  also  gladliche  he  giveth.  to  gomes  that  hit  nedeth. 

Id.  p.  283. 
And  my  spiryt  hath  gladed  in  God  mjii  helthe. 

And  he  cometh  hoom,  &  clepith  togider  his  frendis  and 
ueighboris  and  seith  to  hem  be  ye  glade  with  me  :  for  I  haue 
tounden  my  scheep  that  hadde  perischid.- /c(.  lb.  c.  15. 

Thanne  Davith  himsilf  ciepeth  him  lord  howthanne  is  he 
is  soune  ?  and  myche  puple  gladly  herde  him. 

Id.  Mark.  c.  12. 
nd  tymes  herynge  fruyt. 


■When  it  came  him  to  purpos  for 
I  trow  that  he  had  thilke  text  ir 
That  »lle  thing  repairing 
Gladeih  himself —CAniic 


,ind. 
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The  Squlercs  Tale,  v 
I  wol  with  lusty  herte  fresshe  and  grene 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladen  you  1  wene  : 
Andlet  us  stint  of  eruestfulmatcre. 

Id.  The  Clcrkes  Tale,  v.  90o0 


Fa>  rest  of  fay 
Daughter  of  Jove, 
Thou  glader  of  the 


O  lady  min  Venus, 
■  and  spouse  of  V'ulcanus, 
ofCitheron. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2225. 
And  for  to  niaken  you  the  more  merj-, 
I  wol  niyselven  gladly  with  yo 
Right  at  myn  '  "    ■"- 


O  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 
To  worldly  blis,  spreint  is  with  1 
Th'  ende  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour  : 
Wo  occupieth  the  fyn  of  our  gladnesse. 


SOI 


Id.  The  Man  of  lauies  TaU,  v.  4844. 
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As  whan  a  man  hath  been  in  poure  estat, 
And  climbeth  up,  and  waxeth  fortunat, 
Au.i  th9r  abideth  in  prosperitie : 
Swiche  thing  is  gladsnm  as  it  thinlceth  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Prologue,  v.  14,784. 


Id.  The  Court  of  Lo 

She  doth  with  him  what  euer  her  liketh, 
Whan  that  she  loureth,  then  he  siketh. 
And  when  she  gladeth,  he  is  glad.—Gower,  Con.  A.  b.  i 

And  therefore  I 

Will  write  and  shewe  all  openly, 

Howe  loue  and  I  togedre  mette, 

Whereof  the  worlde  ensample  fette 

May  after  this,  when  I  am  go 

Of  thilke  vnsely  iolife  wo. 

Whose  reule  stant  out  of  the  wey, 

Nowe  gtadde,  and  nowe  gladnes  awaie. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

Of  Aristotle  I  haue  well  redde 
HoHe  lie  to  Alisander  badde, 
That  for  to  gUiddcn  his  courage 


So  that  my  hap  and  all  my  heale 

Me  thinketh  is  ay  the  lenger  the  ferre, 

That  bringeth  my  gladship  out  of  herre.— /rf.  lb.  b.  iii. 

But  among  all  other  kindes  of  delite,  there  is  none  that  so 
much  coraforteth  and  giaddelh  the  hearer,  as  a  thing  spoken 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  other. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rheloriqiie,  p.  1j5. 

Xykc  Lucifer  that  gracious  dawning  star,  whom  pure  of 

hew 
Dame  Venus  chiefly  loues  ahoue  al  fiers  in  heauen  that 

shyne 
Al  darknes  he  resolues,   and  gladnelh  skies  with  face 

deuine.  Phaer.  Virgin.  .Eneidos,  b.  viii. 

To  the  publique  coumforte  and  gladfitllKioycing  whiche  at 
her  hvrth  she  brought  to  all  Englande ;  she  doeth  nowe  also 
confe'rre  vnto  the  same  the  vnestimable  benefite  of  ferther- 
yng  both  us  and  oure  posteritee  in  the  knowledge  of  Goddes 
vorde.—Udal.  John.  Dedicatory  Episl.  to  a.  Kalherinc. 

But  if  the  Scripture  allow  them,  that  you  cannot  deny  but 
it  so  is.  then  resist  not  ye  doctrine  of  God,  but  knowledge 
your  ignoraunce  and  seduction,  and  returue  gladly  into  the 
right  viy.— Frith.  Worhes,  p.  3. 

The  Umbe  thinkes  not  the  butcher's  knife 
Should  then  bereue  him  of  his  life  ; 
For  when  the  sunne  doth  once  runne  in. 
Then  all  their  gladiies  doth  begin  ; 
And  then  their  skips,  and  then  their  play, 
So  falls  their  sadnes  then  away. 

Vmertaine  Auctors.  The  Loucr  describetli,  Sfc. 

The  Troyans  of  her  train 

Before  her  go  with  gladsome  Julns. 

Surrey.  Virgilc.  jEneis,  b.  iv. 

My  pastime  past,  my  youthlike  yeres  are  gone  ; 

My  monthes  of  mirth,  my  glistring  days  o{ gludsojneness, 
My  times  of  triumphe  turned  into  mone. 

Unhappy  I  am  unless  I  find  relesse. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  Comptaineth,  ^c. 

Where  day  and  night  she  nought  did  bat  lament 
Her  wretched  life  shut  vp  In  deadly  shade. 
And  waste  her  goodly  beauty,  which  did  fade. 

Like  to  a  flowre  that  feeles  no  heat  of  sunne. 
Which  may  her  feeble  leaues  with  comfort  glade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

And  it  much  glads  me,  that  to  doo  him  service 
Who  is  the  honour  of  our  trade,  and  lustre. 
We  meet  thus  happily. 

Beaum.  %  Flelch.  The  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Advance  immortall  bard,  come  up  and  view 
The  gtaddivg  face  of  that  great  king  in  whom 
So  many  prophesies  to  thine  are  knit. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Irish  Masque  at  Court. 

To  sing  a  song  of  old  was  sung, 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 
As.suming  man's  infirmities. 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 

ShaHespeare.  Pericles,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Whom  whe 

And  strai 

With  Beige,  who  watoht  all  this  while  full  i 

Wayting  what  end  would  be  of  that  same  dauuRer  drad. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  II 

Old  men  were  glad,  their  fates  till  now  did  last, 
And  Infants,  that  the  houres  had  made  such  haste 
Ta  bring  them  forth  ;  whil'st  riper  aged,  and  apt 
To  understand  the  more,  the  more  were  rapt. 

JS./onJon.  The  Happij  Entrance  of  James,  (sc 
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And  there  they  make  an  ebullition  among  the  vital  spirits : 
which  according  to  the  intervening  atoms  either  cause  a 
dilatation  of  the  heart  and  so  gladden  it ;  or  contract  it,  and 
so  sadden  il.—Digby.  Of  the  Sgmpathelick  Powder. 

And,  when  as  he  him  nam'd,  for  joy  he  brake 
His  bands,  and  follow'd  him  with  gladfitll  glee, 
And  friskt,  and  flong  aloft,  and  lowted  low  on  knee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  0.  3. 
The  same,  with  all  the  other  ornaments, 

Kyng  Ryence  caused  to  be  hanged  by 
In  his  chiefe  church,  for  endlesse  moniments 

Of  his  successe  and  gladfull  victory.— iJ.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


Of  a 

But  Blandamour  full  of  vainglorious  spright. 

And  rather  stird  by  his  discordfull  dame, 
Vpon  them  gladly  would  haue  prov'd  his  might. 
But  that  he  yet  was  sore  of  his  late  luckless  fight. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
In  this  plight,  there  came  to  visit  mee 
Some  friends  who  sorry  my  sad  case  to  see. 
Began  to  comfort  me  in  cheerefuU  wise 
And  means  oS gladsome  solace  to  deuise. 

Zd.  Mother  Huhberd's  Tale. 
So  chaunts  the  mounting  lark  her  gladsome  lay, 
Wien  night  gives  place  to  the  delightfull  day. 

Beaumont.  To  T'iscount  Perbeck. 
Our  aymes  must  now  reflect  on  those,  that  may 
Give  timely  succour  to  these  present  ills, 
And  are  our  only  glad-surviving  hopes. 
The  noble  issue  of  Germanicus. 

Nero  and  Drusus.  B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded  none  were  slain. 

Dryden.  Palamon  S,-  Arcitc. 
To  suppliant  Holland  he  vouchsaf 'd  a  peace, 

Our  once  bold  rival  of  the  British  main. 
Now  tamely  glad  her  unjust  claim  to  cease 
And  buy  our  friendship  with  her  idol,  gain. 

/((.  On  the  Death  of  Olioer  Cromwell. 
These  hours  were  usually  passed  in  rooms  adorned  for  that 
pui-pose,  and  set  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  all 
around  the  company  gladdened  their  hearts. 

Spectator.   No.  358. 

Gladly  to  thee. 

Heroic,  laurel'd  Eugene  yields  the  prime. 

Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank'd 

In  military  honour  next.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

Phoebus,  whose  kindly  beams  impart 
Health  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 
While  in  its  quiver  lies  the  pestilential  dart. 
Thy  youthful  suppliants  hear. 

Francis.  Hoface.  The  Secular  Poem. 
On  chairs  and  beds  in  order  seated  round. 
They  share  the  gladsome  board ;  the  roofs  resound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxlv. 
It  [charity]  beholdeth  him  to  prosper  and  flourish,  to  grow 
in  wealth  and  repute,  not  onely  without  envious  repining, 
but  \iM\  gladsome  content.— iarroit',  vol.  i.  Ser.  22. 
Go.  tunefuU  bird,  that  gladd'st  the  skies. 

To  Daphne's  window  speed  thy  way ; 
And  there  on  quivering  pinions  rise, 
And  there  thy  vocal  art  display. 

Shenstone.   The  Shy  Lurk,  6.  2. 
AVe  rejoice  at  the  fortunate  event  which  has  made  another 
happy,  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  their  success ;  or  happy  to  be 
informed  of  their  welfare.  &c. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 
Leonidaji,  ascending  to  the  fane. 
Rose  like  the  God  of  morning  from  the  cell 
Of  night,  when  shedding  cheerfulness  and  day 
On  hill  and  vale  emblaz'd  with  dewy  gems. 
He  gladdens  nature.  Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  vii. 

Gladness  is  an  inferior  degree  of  joy  :  it  may  be  excited  by 
incidents  agreeable  or  desirable  in  themselves,  which  are  not 
!  of  sufficient  moment  to  raise  the  extasies  of  joy  ;  or  it  may 
consist  in  that  lively  flow  of  spirits,  which  immediately 
succeeds  to  the  transports  of  joy. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


As  sounding  tempests  with  impetuous  force 
Burst  from  their  native  caves,  with  furious  course, 
To  blot  the  lustre  of  the  gladsome  day, 
And  pour  their  vengeance  on  the  land  and  sea. 

Iloole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  iv 

GLADE.  Ge-hlyd,  ge-hUd,  e/e-hlod,  ge-hlad,  is 
the  regular  past  tense  and  past  part,  of  qe-hlidan, 
tegere,  operire,  to  cover ;  and  ge-hlad,  is  become 
the  English  glade.     Applied  to — 

"  A  spot  covered  or  hid,  hidden  with  trees." 
(Tooke. )    And  See  Milton's  Poetical  Description. 

Farre  in  the  forrest,  by  a  hoUovi  glade 
Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  spredding  brode 

Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade. 
Where  foot  of  living  creature  never  trode, 
Nc  scarse  wyld  beasts  durst  come,  there  was  this  wight's 
abode.  Spenser.  Faerie  QHeen«,  b.  vi.  c,  5. 
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Till  then  humbly  leave  I  take 
Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake, 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade 
Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 

Beaum.  *  Flelch.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  i.  80. 1. 

O  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 

Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods  impenetrable 

To  star  or  sun-light  spread  thir  umbrage  broad 

And  brown  as  ev'ning. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

Grazing  might  be  improved  for  the  feeding  of  deer  and 
cattel  under  them  [oaks],  benignly  visited  with  the  gleams 
of  the  sun,  and  adorned  with  the  distant  landskips  .appear- 
ing through  the  glades,  and  frequent  vallies. 

Evelyn.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  3.  s.  1. 

Still  to  the  glade,  where  she  has  bent  her  way, 
With  knowing  skill  he  drives  the  future  prey. 

Prior.  Henry  S)  Emma. 

Meanwhile  from  every  spray  the  ring-doves  coo, 
The  linnets  warble,  captive  none,  but  lur'd 
By  food  to  haunt  the  umbrage  :  all  the  glade 
Is  life,  is  music,  liberty  and  love. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden. 

GLA'DIATOR.  ^  Lat.  Gladiator,  from  gla- 
Gladia'tory.  I  dius,  a  sword.  Gladius,  c 
Gladiato'rial.  >  in  jr  commutata,  a  clade, 
Gladiato'rian.  I  quod  fit  ad  hostium  cladem, 
Gla'diature.       J  gladius,  CVarrOjUh.iv.);  or, 

says  Vossius,  a  K\aSos,  i.  e.   ramus  ;  for  country 

people  first  used  these  as  swords.      Literally — 
A  sword-fighter ;  extended  in  its  application, 

to  fighters  or  combatants  with  weapons  of  various 

sorts. 

And  though  those  whom  they  exhibited  in  these  games  at 
first  were  slaues  onely  or  captiues.  over  whom  they  had  jus 
vitte  ei  necis,  power  of  life  and  death ;  yet  afterwards  they 
drew  into  the  sand  freemen,  knights,  senatours.  yea.  histo- 
ries aflirm,  that  Commodus  the  Emperour  did  himself  play 
the  gladiator  in  person. — HakewiU.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  s.  8. 

In  their  amphitheatrical  gladiatures,  the  lives  of  captives 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar. 

Gayton.  On  Don  Quixote,  p.  271. 


Besides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  matters, 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hunixed  gladiators. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  0. 

At  Rome  there  were  usually  those  glndialory  sports, 
bloody,  sword-killing  sports  :  thev  killed  men  in  sport. 

Dr.  Westfield.  Ser.  (1646.)  p.  77. 

The  gladiatorian  and  other  sanguinary  sports  which  we 
allow  our  people,  discover  sufficiently  our  national  taste. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius.  the  inhuman  combats  of  gla- 
diators polluted  for  the  last  lime  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome. 
Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  30. 

He  [Constantine]  made  a  law  against  gladiatorial  shows, 
which  however  continued  till  Honorius  put  an  end  to  that 
wicked  diversion,  a.d.  403. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

G  L  A'M  0  U  S.  From  A.  S.  Glcem-ian,  to  smear, 
(Skinner.)     See  Clammy. 


GLANCE,  r.  "i       In  our  old  writers,   Glent ; 

Glance,  n.        I   Ger.  Glantzen  ,■  Dut.  Glnnlsen, 

Gla'ncing.        (  splendere,  to  shine,  to  glitter ; 

Gla'ncingly.  j  tvhich  Skinner  derives  from 
the  Fr.  Eslancer,  from  the  Lat.  Lancea,  a  lance,  a 
javelin  or  dart. 

To  dart  a  bright  or  glittering  light ;  to  dart, 
shoot  or  throw  a  quick  or  sudden  ray  of  light :  to 
strike,  throw,  dart,  or  fall  obliquely,  (as  a  ray  or 
beam  of  light;)  to  throw  or  cast  the  eyes;  and 
thus,  to  look  quickly,  obliquely  :  (met.)  to  throw 
or  cast  hints  ;  sideways,  obliquely. 


But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eye  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  sword  espy 
As  it  lay  bare,  and  gan  for  feare  cry. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 

The  one  strake  hym  on  the  shulder.  the  other  on  tho 
breste,  and  the  stroke  glented  downe  to  his  bely. 

Berners.  Froistart,  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  143, 


GLA 

For  they  saile  away,  being  not  once  touched  with  the 
fflaunee  of  a  shot,  and  are  quickly  out  of  the  Turkish  can- 
nons reach.— IIac/;lui/t.  Voyayes,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

Thys  Kin?:  William  bej'nff  at  his  disport  on  huntyng  within 
the  Newe  Forest,  now  called  the  Forest  of  Windsore,  or  rather 
as  Reyiiulph  sayeth  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamshire  besydes 
Sarisbury,  hy  gfaunsyng  of  an  arrowe,  which  a  knight  named 
Sir  Walter  Tyrell,  a  Frenche  man  did  shote  at  a  deere,  &c. 
Grafton.   William  Riifus,  an.  1030. 

Therewith  vpon  his  crest 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smit, 
That  a  large  share  it  hew'd  out  of  the  rest, 
And  (jlaaitcing  down  his  shield  fro  blame  him  fairly  blest, 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

But  she  thereat  was  wroth,  that  for  despight 

The  fjlauiicing  sparcles  through  her  heuer  glared, 
And  from  her  eyes  did  flash  out  iiery  light 
Like  coales,  that  through  a  siluer  censer  sparkle  bright. 
Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  7. 

To  fly  was  shamefull,  yet  to  live  was  sweet. 

And  they  themselues  more  lou'd,  then  foes  did  hate  ; 

Them,  death  (still  sterne)  where  euer  turn'd,  did  meet ; 
Each  sword's  bright  glance,  seem'd  summons  from  their 
fate.  Siirling.  Jonal' 


GLA 

He  [Blasius]  hath  observed  that  the  vessels  of  the  inferior 
glandutous  substance  of  the  womb  are  strangely  contorted 
and  reflected  with  turnings  and  meanders,  that  they  might 


and  abolished,  they  might  accomn 
danger  of  rupture  to  the  nccessarj 
substance  at  that  time.— liny.  On 

Germ  awled  ;  pointed,  furrowed,  with  proi 
sitting  on  a  glandular  pedical. 


!te  themselves  withou 
tension  of  the  uterini 
Crmlioii.  pt.  ii. 

nent  secdlets 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Select  Indian  Plants 


I  GLA'NDERS.  \  A  disease  in  horses  accom- 
:  Gla'.vdf-rf.d.  j  panied  by  a  swelling  in  certain 
j  of  their  alan(^.s,  (qv. ) 

If  the  powder  thereof  (althaea  or  marsh  mallow)  be  strewed 
and  mingled  among  the  barley  which  is  given  in  provander 
i  unto  cart  horses  and  such  like,  it  helpeth  them  when  they 
j  run  at  nose  with  the  glanders,  and  stale  drop  by  drop. 


Holland.  PVu 


c.  8. 


GLA 

A.S.  Glas;  Ger.  and  Sw. 
Glas ;  Dut.  Glas,  ge-las ,-  from 
the  K.^.Glis-nian;  Ger.  Gleis- 
sen.,  splendere,  to  shine.  In  Stv. 
1.1/sa,  is  splendere  ;  and  in  A.  S. 
Lixan.  The  A.  S.  Glisnian  ; 
Ger.  Gleissen,  are  probably  con- 
tracted from  A.  S,  Ge-lixan, 
to  shine,  to  be  bright.  Glass, 
then,  is  so  called  from  its  brightness,  its  trans- 
lucency  or  transparency.  Glass  is  much  used — 
prefixed — among  philosophical  writers,  with  great 
variety  in  the  manner  of  signification.  See  Gloss, 
and  Hyphen. 
Dame  Edith  bright  as  gla: 
With  gay  glitering  glas  gh 


GLASS,  n. 
Gl.^ss,  v. 
Glass,  adj. 
Gl.i'ssen. 
Gla'ssy. 

Gl.A'sShVESS. 
(Jl  AZE,  V. 

Gla'zixg,  71. 
Gi.a'zier. 


-B.  Brur,ne,  p.  9.5. 
yngas  the  snnne. 


Those  graves  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground. 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose 
Where  toil  aiid  poverty  repose. 

Parnell.  A  Night-Picce.  On  Death. 

And  he,  sui-pris'd  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid : 
Not  well  assur'd,  while  doubtful  hopes  he  nurs'd, 
A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first. 

Drijden.  Sigismonda  ^-  Guiscardo. 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  Spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 
Some  show  their  gayly-gilded  trim 

Q\x\i±-gtancing  to  the  sun.— Grny.  Ode  on  Vie  Spring. 

How  fleet  is  a  qlance  of  the  mind  ! 

Ciimpar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 

And  the  swift- winged  arrows  of  light. 

Cotoper.   Verses  supposed  to  be  written  by  A.  Selkirk. 

GLAND.  "\       Lat.    Glans,    glandis,    an 

Gla'ndule.  j  acorn,     a   kernel ;    (ilans   is 

Gla'ndular.         V  derived  by  Vossius  from  the 

Gla'ndulous.       I   Dor.    Ta.\avo^    for    BaAaras ; 

Glaxdi'lo'sitv.  )  and  /SaXaras,  from  fiaW-eiv, 

to  throw ;  jSaActfos  may,  Sohcidius  thinks,  be  so 

called,  tanquam  dejiculi,  quippe  a  quercu  excuti 

dejicique  soliti ;  because  they  arc  shaken  off  and 

cast  down  by  the  oak,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Which  leads  us  to  observe  the  convolution  of  the  said 

fibers,  in  all  other i;/ands,  in  the  same  or  some  other  manner. 

Greiv.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  spongeous  kernels,  which  in  men  be  called  tonsilla, 
or  the  almands,  are  in  swine  named  the  glandules. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  37. 

All  glands  and  glandulous  parts  do  likewise  consist  of 
fibers,  but  of  the  softer  kind :  which  fibers  are  their  proper 
vesstls.— G/ew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5.  s.  18. 

The  udder  is,  part,  glandulous.  and  very  tender;  and  con- 
eequently  very  subject  to  inflammations. 

Digby.  Of  tlie  Sympallielick  Powder. 


egges  i  and  in  magnifying  glasses  they  also  represerit  them. 
Brolvn.   Vulgar  Erronrs,  b.  iil.  C.  27. 

That  indeed  all  the  glands  of  the  body  should  be  con- 
geries of  various  sorts  of  vessels  curled,  circumgyrated, 
and  complicated  together,  whereby  they  [glands]  give  the 
blniid  time  to  stop  and  separate  through  the  pores  of  the 
capillary  vessels  into  the  secretory  ones,  which  afterwards 
all  exonerate  themselves  into  one  common  ductus. 

May.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

It  hath  eye-lids  commodiously  placed,  to  cleanse  the  ball 
from  dust,  to  shed  necessary  moisture  upon  it  tlirougli  nume- 
rous glandules,  and  to  be  drawn  over  it  like  a  curtain  for 
the  convenience  of  sleeg.—Bentleg,  Ser.  5. 


Very  much  prejudice  often  happens  to  the  poor  husband- 
man (and  sometimes  even  to  his  utter  ruin)  by  those,  either  ( 
stubborn,  or  contagious  diseases  (such  as  the  rot  in  sheep, 
and  the  glanders  in  horses.)— 5oi/fe.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

I  And  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  being  drank  in  ! 
plenty,  it  hath  recovered  even  a  glandered  horse,  that  was  ' 
thought  incurable. — Berkeley.  On  Tar  Water.  \ 


GLARE,  V.  \       In  Dut.  ("see  Kilian)  Glaeremk 

Glare,  n.        j  ooghcn  i.s   oculi   crosii,   glauci ; 

Gla'ry.  V  c/laer  onyiqh,  cassius  sive  glaucus 

Gla'riness.     I  oculis.     And  this  Skinner  de-  ; 

Gi.a  ringlt.  j  rives  from  the  Fr.  Esclairer,  to  ' 

glitter,   to    shine,    and    the    Fr.    from    the    Lat.  j 

Clarare,    i.  e.    clarifatem   erihi-are,   to   dart   forth  ■ 

brightness;    for  grey  (or  blue)   eyes  are  (luci- 

dinri?s)  more  lucid,  and  on  that  account  reflect  a  i 

fuller  light. 

To  emit  or  throw  forth  a  full  or  strong  degree  ' 
of  light ;  and  thus,  a  degree  dazzling  and  painful 
to  the  sight ;  to  look  or  stare  with  such  degree  of 
light ;  with  excess  of  brightness  or  brilliancy;  to 
shine  with  or  display  excess  of  brightness ;  to  be 
too  conspicuous.       "  j 

Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  be,  as  an  hare.  I 

Cliaiicer.  Tlie  Prologue,  v.  GSf!.  [ 


Itisi 


of  Fan 


Thus  he  passed  along  turning  his  head  to  and  fro,  yawn- 
ing and  gaping  wide,  with  ougly  demonstration  of  long  teeth 
anA  glaring  eyes. — Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 

Seuen  monthes  the  winter  dures,  the  glare  it  is  so  great 

As  it  is  May  before  he  turne  his  ground  to  sowe  his 

wheate.— W.  lb.  il.  G.  Turbervile,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 

For  in  the  winter  time,  so  glarie  is  the  ground. 
That  neither  grasse,  nor  other  grai 
found.— /rf.  n. 

But  the  colours  for  the  ground  were  so  well  chosen, 
neither  sullenly  dark,  nor  glaringly  lightsome. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


r  graine,  in  pastures  may  be 


Car, 


To  My  Con 


But,  as  a  hunted  panther  casts  about 

Her  glaring  eyes  and  pricks  her  lisining  ears  to  scout; 

So  she  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ'd, 

And  fiercely  in  her  savage  freedom  joy'd. 

Dryden.   Theocritus,  Idyll.  23. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold, 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  gold; 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleas'd  the  sight. 
The  seat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright; 
Apollo  shin'd  amid  the  glare  of  light. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  ii. 

Mr.  Hobbes  has  been  reputed  the  first  or  principal  man 
that  introduced  them  here,  or,  however,  that  openly  and 
glaringly  espoused  Xhem.—  Waterland.  Works,  vol.viii.  p.41. 

Mr.  Beale  answers  to  my  begging  thus.  I  know,  that 
bright  crystal  glass  is  glary ;  and  to  avoid  that  glariness, 
our  artificers  run  into  the  other  extreme. 

Soyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  155. 

There  you  may  see  the  idol  stand 

With  mirror  in  his  wanton  hand ; 

Above,  below,  now  here,  now  there, 

He  throws  about  the  sunny  glare.— Green.  The  Spleen. 

For  tho'  she  lov'd  by  varied  mode  to  join 
Tumultuous  crowds  in  one  immense  design. 
Yet  there  we  ne'er  condemn  such  hostile  hue? 
As  cut  the  parts  m  glarinyli/  confuse. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting 


-  Glase  the  gable  and  grave  thr  gouri 


And  I  saigh  as  aglasun  see  mevnd  with  fiet 
'Wiclif  Apo: 
And  soth  to  saine,  my  chamber  was 
Ful  wel  depainted,  and  with  glas 
Were  al  the  windowes,  wel  yglased 
Ful  clere,  and  not  an  hole  ycrased. 
That  to  behold  it  was  great  ioy 
For  wholly  all  the  storio  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glasing  ywrought  thus.— C/mi/cc 


For  whan  his  semblant  is  most  clere. 

Than  is  he  mest  derke  in  his  thought- 

Though  me  him  se  thei  know  him  nought, 

But  as  it  sheweth  in  the  glas 

Thynge,  whiche  therin  neuer  was  : 

So  showeth  it  in  his  visage 

That  neuer  was  in  his  courage.— CoKrr.  Ci 


\\\an  thys  glassye  sea  were  they  sente  of  Sayncte  John, 
that  had  obtayned  victory  of  the  beaste,  of  hys  image,  of  hys 
raarke,  and  of  the  numbre  of  hys  name. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  Ii. 

She  came  to  Westminster  Halle,  whiche  was  richely 
haged  with  clothe  of  Arras  and  new  glased. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  IS. 


And  that  the  same  may  seem  no  feined  dreame, 
But  words  of  worth  and  worthy  to  be  wayed, 
I  have  presumde,  my  lord,  for  to  present 
With  this  poor  glasse  which  is  of  trustie  Steele, 
And  came  to  me  by  wil  aiid  testament 
Of  one  that  was  a  glass-maker  indeed. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glass. 

As  touching  which  devise  the  common  voice  and  fame 
runneth,  that  there  arrived  sometimes  certaiue  marchantj 
in  a  ship  laden  with  nitre,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  fBelus, 
in  Phoenicia],  and  beeing  landed,  minded  to  seeth  their 
victuals  upon  the  shore,  and  the  very  sands ;  but  for  that 
they  wanted  other  stones,  to  serve  as  trevets  to  beare  up 
their  pans  and  cauldrons  over  the  fire,  they  made  shift  with 
certaine  peeces  of  sal  nitre  out  of  the  ship  to  support  the 
said  pans,  and  so  made  fire  underneath  ;  which  being  once 
afire  among  the  sand  and  gravell  of  the  shore,  they  might 
perceive  a  certaine  cleare  liquor  run  from  under  the  fire  in 
very  streames,  and  hereupon  they  say  came  the  first  inveu- 
tioD  of  ma\iing  gta.^se.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvi.  c.  26. 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  lockt  in  his  eye. 

As  jewels  in  cbristall  for  some  prince  to  buy. 

Who  tend'ring  their  own  worth  from  whence  they  were 


The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace 
Or  value,  but  his  title,  and  his  lace. 
Glasses  himself:  and  in  this  faithful  mirrou 
Views,  disapproves,  reforms,  repen 
Boger  L' Estrange.  On  the  Ed.  lif  B, 


4-  Flelch.  Ptays. 


He  that  no  more  for  age,  cramps,  palsies,  can 

Now  use  the  bones,  we  see  doth  hire  a  man 

To  take  the  box  up  for  him  ;  and  pursues 

The  dice  with  glassen  eves,  to  the  glad  viewes 

Of  what  he  tlirowes.— S.  Jonson.  An  Epistle  to  a  Fricni. 

He  built  by  art  upon  the  gtassii  sea 
A  bridge  of  brass,  whose  soimd  Kevens  thunder  seem'd 
to  bee.  Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  c.  U. 

But  she  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parting  look*. 

Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 

Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books. 

Shakespeare.  The  Rape  of  Luerece 


GLA 

\ritne8«  this  new-m»de  world,  another  heav'a 
From  heaven  Rate  not  farr,  founded  in  view- 
On  the  cleer  Hyaline,  the  ffta^sie  sea.  ,    ,  ^     ,. 
Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.siu 

Bush.  Each  subst?nce  of  a  priefe  hath  twenty  shadows 
■Wllich  shewes  like  griefe  it  selfe.  but  is  not  so : 
For  sorrowes  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  teares, 
Diuides  one  thing  intire,  to  many  objects, 
Like  perspectiues.  which  tightly  gaz'd  vpon 
Show  nothini  but  confusion,  ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  {oxxa.— Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which,  perhaps, 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orbe 
Through  his  slaved  optic  tube  yet  i 


GLE, 


A  ylavering  fellow,  a  para- 

latterer.      A.  S.  Gliw. 

parasite — from  Gliw- 

un,  scurram  sgere^to  act  the  bufToon,  (Lye.)— To 


GLA'VER,  V.  '\       A  qhvering  fe 
Gla'verer.  >  site,  a  flatterer. 

Gla'vering,  n.  )  ere  is  a  parasite 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  ill. 


Whoever  in  those  yfasses  looks,  may  find 
The  spots  return'd,  or  graces,  of  his  mind, 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part. 


I  do  not  say  this,  as  if  your  sot 
never  be  in  company  past  eight,  nor  evi 
of  wine  till  midnight.— iocfe.  Of  Educa 


n'd  before, 

'd  with  frailty  bore. 

Dryden.  Astrcea  Redu.x. 

Honour  ii!  like  that  plnssij  bubble, 

That  finds  philosophfts  such  trouble. 

Whose  least  part  crackt  the  whole  does  fly. 

And  wits  are  crackt  to  find  out  v/hy.—Hudibras,  pt.  u.  c.  2. 

I  likewise  took  notice  of  an  ore,  which  for  its  aptness  to 
vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to  i/laze  their  earthern  vessels, 
the  miners  call  pottern  ore. — Boijle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  32J. 

And  a  good  number  besides  of  ordinary  tradesmen,  as 
smiths,  tailors,  sadlers,  hosiers,  haberdashers,  glaziers,  cut- 
lers, and  such  like,  most  of  them  setting  their  marks. 

Slrype.  Life  of  Bp.  At/lmer. 

Our  artist  borrowed  hence  his  hint,  and  produced  a  cor- 
rection of  the  defect  by  imitating,  in  glasses  made  from  dil- 
ferent  materials,  the  efl-ects  of  the  diflerent  humours  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  before  they  reach  the  bottom  ot 
the  eye.—Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  3. 

The  tow'ring  ships,  old  ocean's  lordly  kings 
Aloft  in  air  display  their  canvass  wings ; 
Not  swell'd  by  Boreas  now,  the  glassy  seas 
Flow'd  calmly  on,  with  Zephyr's  gentle  breeze. 

Lloyd.  The  Henriade,  b.  i. 


act  the  buffoon  can  only  be 
plication,  not  the  meaning. 
To  fawn,  to  flatter. 
And  begilcth  the  grete,  with  gla 


a  consequential  ap- 
See  Glee. 


And  that  wicked  folk  wymmen  betraieth. 

And  bcgileth  hem  of  her  good  with  glauertjnge  wordes. 

For  albeit  he  was  now  with  his  countrimen  in  captiuite) 
yet  wolde  he  be  faithfull  to  the  King  and  honour  him  iustly) 
yea  although  he  knew  how  tender  and  delicate  be  princes 
eares  corrupt  with  the  glorious  glatieringe  of  flatterers)  and 
therefore  the  sooner  exasperated  with  sharpe  and  heauy 
tydings.— Joje.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 

To  glosse  or  to  glavere, 

I  will  for  no  medyng. 
But  vtr  you  wilt  haue  her 

All  tymes  at  thy  nedyng,  &c. 

Bitson.  Ancient  Songs.  Tye  the  Mare  Tom  Boy. 

But  when  fate 

Doth  pour  upon  his  head  his  long  expected  good  : 
Then  shall  you  see  these  slaves,  aloof  before  that  stood. 
And  would  nave  let  him  starve,  like  spaniels  to  him 

crouch. 
And  with  fheU  glavcring  lips  his  very  feet  to  touch. 

Drayton.  PolyOlbion,  s.  28. 

When  grand  Msecenas  casts  a  ylavering  eye 
On  the  cold  present  of  a  poesy  : 
And  lest  he  might  more  frankly  take  than  give 
Gropes  for  a  French  crowne  in  his  empty  sleeve. 

Bp.Hall.  b.  V.  Sat.  1. 

Tliese  glauerers  gone  myself  to  rest  I  laid, 
And  doubting  nothing  soundly  fell  asleepe. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  407. 

When  great  ones  vouchsafe  this  endearing  elegy  to  those 
below  them,  a  good-natured  man  generally  denotes  some 
slavish  pfoiierini;,  flattering  parasite,  or  hanger-on,  one  who 


As  they  have  a  method  of 
nd  will  resist  rain  for  some  ti 
ot. — Cooh.  Voyages,  vol.  iii. 


GLEAM,  f.  ^  Skinn 
Gleam,  n.  I  liglit,  fro 
Gle'aming,  h.  (  and  this  1 
Gle'amy.  )   Tooke,  tl 


id  Simon 
agreeing 

^ ufliciently  to  glaze  four  windows  of  the  upper 

■tory  of  the  church  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  orient 
colours  and  imagery  of  the  story  ot  the  old  law  and  of  the 
new  law,  after  the  manner  and  goodness  in  everj'  point  of 
the  king's  new  chapel  at  Westminster. 

Walpoie.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

[Marc  Willems]  made  designs  for  most  of  the  painters, 
painters  and  arras-makers  in  his  time,  and  died  la- 
id in  USX.— Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  6. 


He 


GLAVE, 

Glaive,  o 
Gleave. 
grave. ) 


Fr.  Glaive;  .Lat.  Gladixis. 
A  gleave  or  sword.      Also,    a 
launee  or  horseman's  staff,  ( Cot- 


And  what  their  tong,  as  sharpe  s 


As  he  was  arysing,  there  light  a  stroke  on  him,  gyuen  by 
a  squyer  called  Jakes  of  Saynt  Martyn,  wyth  his  glayue,  the 
whiche  stroke  entred  into  ye  fleshe  vnder  his  eye,  betwene 
ye  nose  and  the  forheed. — Berners.Froiss.  C'ro»i.  vol.  i.  c.  270. 

The  lightening  Macedon  by  swordes,  by  gleaves. 
By  bands  and  troupes  of  fotemen,  with  his  garde, 
Speedes  to  V)d.ne.—VncertaineAuctors.  Death  of  Zoroas. 

Achilles  preassing  through  the  Phrygian  gianes, 
And  Orphevs.  daring  to  prnuoke  the  ire 
Of  damned  fiends,  to  get  his  loue  retire. 

Spenser.  An  Hymn  of  Loue, 

Eft  soones,  advauncing  that  enchaunted  shield. 

With  nil  my  might  I  gan  to  lay  about : 
■Which  when  he  saw,  the  glaive  which  he  did  wield. 
He  gan  forthwith  t'avale,  and  way  unto  me  yield. 

Id.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  Iv.  c.  10. 

And  there  be  In  that  towne  more  than  three  hundred  ! 
glaives,  and  three  hundred  yeomen,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
favU*n.—Holi<iitt4d.  Sdw.  III.  an.  1356. 


Skinner  says  from  leoma, 
om  leoman,  to  shine ; 
from  the  Lat.  Lumen. 
that  the  noun  gleam  is 
"  the  past  part,  of  A.  .S.  Leoman,  lioman,  ge-leoman, 
ge-lioman,  radiare,  coruscare,  lucere ;"  to  irradiate, 
to  glitter,  to  enlighten.  He  derives  ghom  from 
the  same  past  part.  ;— but  the  two  words  are 
opposed  in  their  application.  Gleam  is  applied  to 
the  light,  which  penetrates  the  darkness ;  gloom 
to  the  darkness  gleamed  upon,  through  which  the 
light  penetrates,  or  by  which  it  is  overshadowed. 
(.Sec  quotation  from  Spectator;  and  see  Gloom.) 
To  gleam,  is — 

To  irradiate,  or  dart  or  throw  a  ray  of  light ;  to 
glitter,  to  shine,  to  enlighten ;  to  emit  or  issue  a 
slightly  perceptible  degree  of  light. 


They  tyght  ther  pavylons  in  a  stede. 
The  brode  felde  waxe  all  redd. 
So  glemed  golde  on  grownde. 

La  Bon  Florence  of  Bo 


GLE 

Tho  other  Ccomet]  shewing  his  fiery  beames  prefsntly 
upon  the  sun's  set,  both  of  them  striking  their  gleames  into 
the  north,  and  by  west,  foreshewing.  (it  may  be)  the  scourge 
and  desolation  tliat  the  Pagans  intended,  who  were  at  that 
instant  entred  into  France  and  Spain. 

Speed,  b.  vii.  c.  5.  an.  729. 

They  watch,  they  rest,  by  turns,  and  stretch'd  supine 
On  the  green  carpet,  quaff'  the  gen'rous  wine. 
The  fires  gleam  round  and  shoot  a  ruddy  light ; 
In  plays  and  pleasures,  pass  the  jovial  night. 

Pitt.  I'irgil.  ^neid,  b.  ix. 

If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  that  we  receive  from  it 
[laughter]  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gtofim  which  is  apt  to 
depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirits  with  transient  un- 
expected gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too 
wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life.— Spcc(a/or,  No.  249. 

Ye  fairy  prospects,  then. 

Ye  beds  of  roses,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy. 
Farewell !    Ye  gleamings  of  departed  peace, 
Shine  out  your  last.  Thomson.  Spring. 

The  stars  awhile  withheld  their  gleamy  light. 
And  sick'ned  to  behold  the  fatal  night. 

Leiois.  Slatius.  Thebais,  b.  V. 

Though  fainter  raptures  my  cold  breast  inspire, 

Yet,  let  me  oft  frequent  this  s'jlemn  scene. 
Oft  to  the  abbey's  shatter'd  walls  retire. 

What  time  the  moonshine  dimly  gleams  between. 

Mickle.  FoUio. 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn, 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia,  silver-bright, 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  folly. 
With  Freedom  by  my  side  and  soft-ey'd  Melancholy. 

Gray.  Ode  for  Music, 

Soon  as  the  gleamy  streaks  of  purple  morn 

The  lofty  forest's  topmost  boughs  adorn, 

Down  the  steep  mountain's  side,  yet  hoar  with  dew. 


;  tripping 


,nd  black  as  night  their  hue, 

the  ihoie.—Mickle.  The  Lnciad,  b.  v. 


GLEAN,  V.  ^  "  Fr.Glaner,  to  pick  up  ears 
Glean,  n.  I  of  corn  after  the  reapers,"  ( Cot- 
Gle'aner.  (grave.)  Nicol  (see  in  il/fna(/p,) 
Gle'aning,j(.  J  thinks  it  is  so  called,  quasi  glan- 
der,  or glandeer;  because  acorns  [qlaiides)  were  tho 
first  fi'uits  gleaned  or  picked  up.  Caseneuve 
derives  it  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word  gdima, 
which,  says  Martinius,  is  formed  from  the  begin- 
nings of  the  three  words,  genn  liqare  manu :  (be- 
cause sheaves  of  corn  are  bound  by  the  hand  upon 
the  knee. )  See  Martinivs,  and  Du  Cange.  Me- 
nage considers  this  etymology  of  M.  Caseneuve 
equally  learned,  ingenious,  and  true.  Spelman 
derives  this  gelima,  or  gelina,  from  the  Fr.  Glain. 
The  true  etymology  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  Ge- 
leanian,  easily  corrupted  by  careless  pronunciation 
into  gleanian,  glean ;  ge-leanian  is  compounded  of 
the  usual  prefix  ge  and  leanian,  Ionian,  (to  lend,) 
to  grant  or  bestow  a  benefit  or  advantage.  The 
Sw.  Lean  (Ger.  Lean,)  is  properly  (says  Ihre)  a 
concession,  any  thing  given  or  granted  to  another; 
in  a  more  special  sense  it  appears  to  have  denoted 
a  grant  from  a  lord  to  a  vassal ;  and  hence  the 
application  also  seems  manifest  to — The  leave  or 
permission  granted — 

To  pick  or  gather  the  ears  of  corn  after  tho 
reapers  ;  and  then,  generally,  to  glean  is — to  pick 
up,  gather  ( 


Thorow  the  forest  the  lady  rode. 
All  glemed  there  sche  glode  [glided] 
Tyl  sche 


,  felde. 


Id.  lb. 


The  palme  plav,  where,  despoyled  for  the  game,' 
With  dazed  yies  oft  we  by  gleames  of  loue 

Haue  mist  the  ball,  and  gcte  sighte  of  our  dame. 
To  bayte  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  aboue. 

Surrey.  Prisoner  in  Windsor. 

Wherewith  he  fixt  his  eyes 

Vpon  her  fearefull  face. 
And  still  behelde  her  gestures  all. 

And  all  her  gleames  of  grace. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaint  of  Phitomene. 

The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn. 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iil. 

Then  was  the  Dodonian  tree  farre  scene. 
Upon  seauen  hills  to  spread  his  gladsome  gleame, 
And  conquerours  bedecked  with  bis  greene. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Aiisonian  stteame. 

Spenser.  Tht  ritim$  of  Btttay, 
9M 


'  collect. 


Thou  knowest  well  and  likewise  so  do  I,  that  other  beside 
the  gauged  the  vessell,  and  thou  drankest  the  lies:  other 
gathered  the  grapes  and  thou  gleinedest  the  vyne  :  other  dyd 
eate  the  grapes,  &  thou  hadst  the  huskes. 

Golden  Soke,  Let.  IS. 


As  they  which  gleane,  the  reliques  use  to  gather. 
Which  th'  husbandman  behind  him  chanst  to  scaler. 

Spenser.  The  Ruinet  of  Rome,  by  Bellay 

Arlstobului  gleaned  up  an  army  out  of  Mount  LIbanua 
Tr»clioait«s,  snd  the  neighbouring  Provinces. 

Vthir.  Annali,  im.W?? 


GLE 

And  twice  twelve  years  etor'd  up  humanitie, 
With  humble  ijleainnrjs  in  cUvinite, 
After  the  Fathers,  and  tliose  wiser  guides 
"Whom  faction  had  not  drawne  to  studie  sides. 

B.  Jonson.  An  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 

•  Till,  at  length  corapell'd 

By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smilinR  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  ^iean  Palemon's  fields.  TItomson.  Autumn. 

Plains,  meads,  and  orchards  all  the  day  he  plies. 
The  gleans  of  yellow  thime  distend  his  thighs  : 
He  spoiU  the  satfron  tlow'rs.  he  sips  the  blues 
Of  vi'lets,  wilding  biooras,  and  willow  dews. 

Drtjden.  Virgil^  Georg.  4. 
The  glenncrs  spread  around,  and  here  and  there, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  piclc. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

0  wretched  gleaner  of  weeds !  has  he  read  that  noble 
■work,  Tlie  Intellectual  System,  to  no  better  purpose?  one 
oversight,  one  error  he  culls  out  for  his  use;  and  passes 
over  a  thousand  noble  truths  that  might  have  made  him  a 
better  man,  and  no  v^nler.—Bentleij.  O/FreeT/iin/.-ing,  §  46. 

Their  setting  sun  still  shoots  a  glimmering  ray, 

Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay: 

And  better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 

Than  the  crab  vintage  of  tlie  nei'.,'libouring  coast. 

Dryden.  to  Mr.  GranviU. 
Our  humbler  Muse, 

(Who  only  reads  the  public  news. 

And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans 

From  chronicles  and  magazines) 

Recoiling  feels  her  feeble  fires. 

And  blushing  to  her  shades  retires. — TThitehea^l.  Variety. 

Soon  after  the  ship  came  to  an  anchor  the  second  time, 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  went  on  shore  to  see  if  any 
gleanings  of  natural  knowledge  remained. 

Cool;.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  li.  c.  6. 

GLEBE.  ■)      Fr.  GUhe ;   Lat.  GlAa,  by  meta- 

Glt/by.  f  thesis  from  the  Or.  Ba\oj,  y  inserto, 
( Vossius.)  BtoAos,  contracted  from  BaoAot,  has  its 
application,  ad  glebam,  a  condensando,  from  con- 
densing, (i.e.)  pressing  or  treading  close,  (Lon- 
nop.)     Glebe,  as  the  Lat.  Glcha. — 

The  unbroken  mass,  the  closely  pressed  surface, 
of  the  soil  or  ground ; — arenerally,  the  soil,  the 
ground.      And  as  the  Fr.  Glehe,^— 

Land  belonging  to  a  parsonage. 

.\nd,  as  though  you  lost  no  small  quantity  of  ground  by 
fnvcstes.  chases,  lands,  and  parks,  those  good  holy  men  turn 
all  dwelling  places,  and  all  gletie  land,  into  desolation  and 
wilderness. — More.   Utopia.  Introductory  Description. 

The  glel>ie  fielde,  and  clottrie  glclie 
witli  mattocke  thou  must  tame. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  liis  Balie  in  the  Countrte. 

Fusidius,  a  landed  man, 
a  man  whose  fertyll  feyldes. 

Whose  medowes  fayre  and  gtebye-groundes 
reuenues  ample  yeeldes.— W.  Horace,  Sat.  2. 

Great  Eusham'sfcrtilejWswhat  tongue  hath  notextoll'd! 

As  though  to  her  alone  belong'd  the  garb  of  gold. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

Merchants  may  talk  of  trade,  and  your  great  signiors 

or  land,  that  yeelds  well :  but  if  Italy 

Have  any  gtetie,  more  fruitful!,  than  these  fallowes, 

1  am  deceiv'd.  B.  Jonson.   Tiic  Fo.r,  Act  v.  se.  2. 
Let  him  enjoy  her  utmost  wealth,  keepe  her,  or  take  her 

home ; 
The  rest  strike  leagues  of  endless  date,  and  hearty  friends 

become  : 
You  dwelling  safe  in  gteby  Trov,  the  Greeks  retire  their 

force, 
To  Achaia,  that  breeds  fairest  dames  :  and  Argos,  fairest 

horse. — Cliopman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iii. 

For  their  light  slumbers  gently  fum'd  aw.ay  ; 
And  up  they  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun, 
Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe 
Or  to  the  cheerful  te-.idance  of  tlie  flock. 


GLE 


GLE 


I      For  when  ye  see  the  sunne  go  to  glade,  ye  say:  to  morow 
1  shall  be  fayre  weather,  for  the  ayer'is  clenre  and  bryght. 

Udat.  Matthew,  c.  15. 


further,  (as  Wavton  sa.ys,)  joculator.  (See  the 
quotations  from  Percy.)  G.'ee. appears  to  mean, — 
.Sound ;  then  applied,  to  musical  sound,  to  • 
music,  to  song ;  to  cheerful,  mirthful  song  or  j  Skant  from  his  mouth  the  word 
music ;  and  then,  consequentially,  to  the  mirth 
itself,  to  joy,  gaiety,  jollity. 


Sone  ■with  the  Danes  gammed  tham  no  fjleu-e, 
[No  glee  or  mirth  gammed,  ;.  e.  gamed  or  gladdened.] 
R.  Brunne,  p 


His  mery  men  commandeth  he. 
To  maken  him  bothe  game  and  gle 
For  nedes  must  he  fighte. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  v,  13,7C0. 
And  small  harpers  with  her  glees. 

Id.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
And  tho  wente  they  with  honour 
To  the  noble  Kyng  Anour, 
Wyth  moche  g!c  and  game. 

Lybeaus  Disconus.  Ritson,  vol.  ii. 

And  next  the  laste  of  theyse  fore  sayd  xx.  kynges,  suc- 

cedyd  Bledgaret,  a  cunynge  musician ;  the  whiche,  for  his 

t.Ncellence  in  that  facultie,  was  called  of  the  Brytons,  God 

of  Gtcmrn.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  4ti. 

I  that  hight  Trevisan,  quoth  he,  wyll  rj'de, 

Against  my  liking,  backe  to  doe  you  grace  : 
But  not  for  gold  \^or  glee  will  I  abyde 

By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
Nor  lackes  he  gleefull  tales  to  tell, 

Whil'st  round  the  bole  doth  trot, 
And  sitteth  singing  care  away 

Till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 

Warner.  Albion's  Ei'gland,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 

These  times  been  crimefull,  (ah  !)  and  being  so. 

Bold  swaines,  (deft  songsters)  sing  them  criminall ; 
So.  make  themselves  oft  gleefull  in  their  wo ; 
For  they  tho'  songsters  are  missween'd  of  all. 

Browne.  Eclogue.   Willie  ^-  Wennnclc. 
That  gleesome  hunters,  pleased  with  their  sport, 
With  sacrifices  due  have  thank'd  me  for't? 

Id.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 


Cladon.  the  lad 

Who  whilome  had 
The  garland  given  for  throwing  best  the  barre, 
I  know  not  by  what  chance  or  luckie  starre, 

Was  chosen  late 

To  he  the  mate 
Unto  our  lady  of  our  gleesome  Mav. 

Id.  The' Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  7. 

Will  not  the  imagination  of  such  a  sight  [our  Lord  hanging 
naked  upon  a  gibbet]  ilim  the  lustre  of  all  earthly  grandeurs 
and  beauties,  damp  the  sense  of  all  carnal  delights  and 
satisfactions,  quash  all  the  glee  which  we  can  find  in  any 
wild  frolicks,  or  riotous  merriments.— £ajroi!',  vol.ii.  Ser.  20. 

But  fortune,  who  her  ev'ry  art  employs 

To  crush  ambition,  and  with  glee  destroys 

""'  ■      !  of  immod'rate  hope,  depr: 


Besin,  and  thonder  light  was  thrown,  and  down  from 

lieauen  by  shade 
A   streaming  star  descends,  and  long  with  great  light 

—' glyde.—Phaer.   Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  ii. 


make 


His  arm  of  s 


gth.— ie 


Statii 


Theiaii 


Thr, 


Sp: 


Pernicious  flatterv  !  thy  malignant  seeds 

In  an  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  end 

Sadly  defus'd  o'er  Virtue's  gleby  land. 

With  rising  pride  amidst  the  corn  ajipc'ir. 

And  choak  the  hopes  and  harvest  of  the  vear. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.i.  Knowleilge. 

By  a  very  exact  account  it  appears,  that,  in  1755,  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  including  their 
glelie  or  chirrch  lands  and  the  rent  of  their  manses  or  dwell- 
ing houses  estimated  according  to  a  reasonable  valuation, 
amounted  only  to  £6S,514.  Is.  5Jd. 

.Smith.   Wealth  of  Kations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

OLEE.  ^  .\.  S.  Gleow-ian,  [ge-hhw-an) 
(jLt^'rFfL.  I  gliow-ian,  gliw-ian,  canere,  to 
Gle'esome.  ^  sound,  to  sing.  Gko,  glie,  gluj, 
Gle'eman.  J  musica;  andconsequentlallyjjroK- 
dinm;  glig-craft,  musica;  glig-man,  nwsicw ;  and 
VOL.  I. 


'  The  word  glee,  which  peculiarly  denoted  their  [the  Anglo- 
Saxon  minstrels]  art,  continues  still  in  our  own  language  to 
he  of  all  others  the  most  expressive  of  that  popular  mirth 
and  jollity,  that  strong  sensation  of  delig'nt,  ■«-hich  is  felt  by 
unpolished  and  simple  minds. 

j  Percy.  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels. 

As  for  the  word  glees,  it  is  to  this  day  used  in  a  musical 
sense,  and  applied  to  a  peculiar  piece  of  composition. 
I  Id.  lb.  Note. 

Cleeman  continued  to  be  the  name  of  a  minstrel  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  almost  as  long  as  this  order  of  men 
I  continued.— Zd.  lb. 

j      Deign  to  receive  the  nation's  public  voice, 
Of  heartiness  unfeign'd,  who  gleeful  stand 
.       In  meet  array,  and  thus  express  their  joys : 
I       In  peals  of  loud  acclaim,  and  mirth's  confused  noise. 

Thompson.  Epilhalamium  on  the  Royal  Xuptials,  I73C. 

GLEED.  ■)  A.S.  G!ed,homGlow-a>t,gleow. 
\  Glode.  i  an,  (ge-Mow-mi)  to  glow ;  gleoic-an, 
past  part,  gleow-ed,  glew-ed,  gleed.  Also  glowt^, 
glowde,  glode. 

Any  thing  heated  or  hot ;  as,  hot  coal  or  wood. 
I      And  as  wex  with  oute  more,  upon  a  warm  glede 


So  foloweth  me  remembrance  of  that  face, 
That  with  my  tearen  eyen.  swolne,  and  vnstable, 
My  desteny  to  behold  her  doth  me  leade. 
And  yet  I  know  I  runne  into  the  gleade. 

n'yatl.  How  the  Lcuer  pcrisheth  in  his  delight,  Isc. 
Lybeaus  was  redy  boun. 
And  lepte  out  of  the  arsoun. 
As  sperk  thogh  out  ol  glede. 

Lybeaus  Disconus.  Ritson,  vol.ii 


GLEEK,  v.  ■)  Skinner  says,  either  from  the 
Gleek,  n.  j  Ger.  Gluch,  fortune,  or  the  A.  S. 
Gc-lic :  Ger.  Gleick,  similis;  —  he  only  speaki 
of  the  v.-ord  as  applied  to  a  game  of  cards.  Dr. 
Jamieson  says,  that  the  Sc.  Glaik  is  a  deception, 
a  trick.  To  play  the  glaiks  with  one,  to  gull,  to 
cheat ;  to  get  the  glaik,  to  bo  gulled  or  cheated  ; 
and  he  seems  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  radi- 
cally the  same  (and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  really 
the  same  with  a  little  difference  in  pronunciation) 
v.ith  tho  Northern  Eng.  Glce/i,  to  deceive,  to  be- 
guile ;  and  that  it  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  ■  Glig, 
(see  Glee,)  ludibrium,  or  the  Moes.  G.  Laik-an, 
to  play  or  spirt,  or  nierelv  the  Ger.  Glick-en,  to 
shine.— The  Ger.  Gluck,  ("i.  e.  Ge-luck)  suggested 
by  Skinner,  is  in  modern  English  Luch,  any  thing 
caught,  a  good  or  bad  catch,  from  the  A.  S.  Lacc- 
mi,  ge-lceccan,  to  catch.  And  Eng.  Gleek ;  Sc. 
Glaih,  is  from  the  same  Ge-lceccan  {glceccan,)  and 

means, — a  catch.     Met 

A  catch,  a  trap,  a  trick,  deception  or  deceit; 
and  the  verb  to  gleek,  to  catch,  entrap  or  trick, 
to  deceive,  to  delude  or  illude,  to  play  upon,  to 
scoff  at. 

The  more  the  pittie,  that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not 
make  them  friends,  nav,  I  can  gleeke  vpon  occasion. 
]       Tyta.  Thou  art  as  wise,  as  thou  art  beautifull. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iil.  ec.  1. 


You  feare  such  wanton  gleehs,  and  ill  report 
May  stop  great  States  that  thither  would  resort. 

Harrington,  b.  iii.  Epig.  SS. 

Bust.  Here,  Juno,  here  :  but  stay,  I  do  espy 
A  pretty  gleek  coming  from  Pallas'  eye. 

Beaum.  ^-  Flelch.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Act  I.  SC.  2. 

Peg.  Wliy,  when  you  please  sir,  I  am 
For  three  penny  gleeke,  your  man. 
Amb.  Pox  o'^ow:  gleeke,  arid  three  pence. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divellc  is  an  Asse,  Act  V.  SC.  2. 


Wol  brennen  and  bla 


Piers  Plouhman,  p.  331. 


I      The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede. 

1  Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1999. 

j      He  sent  hire  pinnes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale, 

And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede. 
I  Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3379, 
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GLEEN,  v.       Sc.  Gleiiiv,  formed  from  Ghzc 
en,  past  part,  of  the  v.  to  Glnw,  (qv. ) 

• Those  ■who  labour 

The  sweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe. 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  armour. 
Acknowledge  'Vulcan's  aid. — Prior.  Callimachus,  Hymn  I. 

GLEET,  7!.^  Fr.  Gletle,  gletteux,  slimie. 
Gleet,  v.  \  frothy,  flegmy,  fiithy,(  Cotgrave. ) 
Gle'ety.  j  Ger.  Glett,  faex,  spuma;  gleiten, 
labi.  Skinner  writes  glitt,  and  calls  it  Ichor,  sou 
sanies  tenuis  e  nervosis  partibus  Isesis  extillans, 
perhaps  from  the  Dut.  Glyden,  labi,  to  glide. 
These  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to 
medical  writings  :  but  Dr.  Cheyne  uses  the  verb 
generalljr. 

Condensed  vapours  gleet  down  the  caverns  of  these  moun- 
tains, ■whose  inner  parts  being  hollow,  afford  them  a  bason. 
Cheyne.  Philosojihical  Principiet, 


GLI 

GLEIRE.  ^  Skinner  says,  from  the  Fr.  Clair, 
Glake,  or  V  clear  ;  because  white  is — omnium 
Gi.AVRE.  J  colorum  darissimus.  See  Glare. 
A  name  now  applied  to  a  liquid  employed  by 
bookbinders  previous  to  polishing. 
Unslekked  lime,  chalk  and  gleire  of  any  ey  [egg.] 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,2i4. 
Let  me  likewise  declare  my  facts  and  fell. 
And  eke  recite  what  means  this  slimy  glere. 

Mirrour  far  Magistrates, -g.  106. 

I  knew  my  life  no  longer  could  abide 

For  rammish  stench,  bloud,  poison,  slimy  glere 

That  in  his  body  so  aboundant  were.  Id.  p.  100. 

GLEN.  A.  S.  Glen,  vallis,  is  given  in  Lye, 
but  without  any  authority.  The  word  is  not  in 
Junius,  Minshevv,  or  Barrett;  neither  is  it  used 
by  Shakespeare  or  Milton.  The  Glossarist  to 
G.  Douglas  remarks,  that  many  countries  to  the 
south  of  Scotland  terminate  in  dale,  whereas 
to  the  north  they  have  preBxcd  to  them  the 
word  Glen:  Hib.  Gleami,  vallis;  as  Glen  Esk,  Glen 
Prossin,  Glen  Isia,  &c.  And  this  Irish  etymology 
is  repeated  by  Pinkerton  and  Chalmers.  And 
Skinner  forms  Glentworth  from  the  A.  S.  Glen, 
glene;  Welsh,  G/?/nn,  a  valley,  and  uiortA  .•  Glinn, 
"Irish  and  Welsh,  he  adds,  U— -Vallis  arhoribus  con- 
sita.  Holland,  however,  renders  Monies,  Glinnes  ; 
and  Glen  may  mean — 

A  bright,  illumined  spot,  whether  high  or  low. 

But  now  from  me  his  madding  minde  is  start 

An'i  wooes  the  widdowe's  daughter  of  the  glennc ; 
So  now  fair  Rosalind  hath  hredde  his  smart. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  April. 
There  was  a  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen, 

Dear  Rosalynd  that  scarcely  hrook'd  compare. 
The  moorland  maiden,  so  admir'd  of  men, 
Bright  goldy  locks,  and  PhiUida  the  Fair. 

Drayton,  Eel.  9. 

But  why  these  unavailing  pains  ? 

The  gifts,  alike  and  giver  she  disdains ; 

And  now  left  heiress  of  the  glen  she'll  deem 

Me,  landless  lad,  unworthy  her  esteem.— PA;/i/)s,  Past.  1. 

The  tmie  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Your  lowly  glens  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom  ; 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths  by  fancy  led  ; 
Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awfuU  gloom. 

Collins.  On  the  Supersiilions  of  the  Highland.'!. 

The  Gaules  from  the  Albane  Glinnes  [Albanis  montibus] 

(for  that  they  were  not  able  there  to  endure  the  cold  of  winter) 

raunged  all  over  the  ch.impion,  and  the  sea  coaste,  and 

wasted  the  countrie. — Holland.  Lii^ivs,  p.  2G5. 

GLEW.      See  Glie. 

GLIB,  n.  See  the  first  quotation  from  Spenser. 
Iren.  They  have  another  custome  from  the  Scythians, 
that  is,  the  wearing  of  mantles,  and  \ons  glibbes,  which  is  a 
thick  curled  bush  of  haire,  hanging  down  over  their  eyes 
and  monstrously  disguising  them,  which  are  both  very  bad 
and  hurtful.— 5/icnsfr.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Princesse,  and  with  her 

A  fifteene  others  moe 
With  hanging  gltihhps  that  hid  their  necks 
As  tynsel  shadowing  snoe. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  V.  c.  2S. 
Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weeds  disgulz'd. 

With  heary  glih  deform'd.  and  meiger  face. 
Like  ghost  late  risen  from  his  graue  agryz'd. 
She  knew  him  not,  but  pittied  much  his  case. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 


GLIB,  V.     Dut.  Z»66cn,  eastrare.     (See  Lib.) 
Kilian  has  also  ghe-lubt,  castratus,  the  past  part. 
otghe-lubben,  which  contracted  into  glubb-en  would 
furnish  the  Eng.  Glib,— 
To  geld. 

They  are  co-heyrcs. 

And  I  had  rather  (7/1A  myself,  then  they 
Should  not  produce  faire  issue. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

GLIB,  r.    ^       The  Lat.  G?o6<?r,  smooth,  seems 

Gi.iB,  adj.     I  to  present  a  word  of  signification 

Gli'bly.       >  nearly  equivalent ;  but  the  French 

Gli'bness.    I  and  Italian  have  nothing  from  it 

Gli'rbery.  J  which  will  enable  us  to  trace  any 

connexion.     Skinner  derives  from  the  Lat.  Levis ; 

Gr.Af tos  ;  by  prefixiiis:  </,  changing  e  into  i,  and  v 

into  b.     It  is  not  improbably  from  the  A.  S.  Ge- 

hleap-an,  ^contracteu  iiito  gleap-an,  gleep,  or  gleeb, 

glib,)  to  gallop  ,-  to  move  fast,  speedily,  swiftly. 

And  thus  the  adjective  jr/i5,  is— 


GLI 

Nimble,  voluble  ;  and,  consequentially,  slippery, 
smooth  :  and  the  verb, — 
To  smoothen. 

And  when  to  all  his  angels  he  propos'd 

To  draw  the  proud  King  Ahab  into  fraud. 

That  he  might  fall  in  Ramoth,  they  demurring, 

I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongues 

Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glib'd  with  lies 

To  his  destruction,  as  I  had  in  charge. 

Hilton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

The  result  of  such  a  mixture  is,  that  the  parts  of  a  body 
compounded  by  it  are  close,  catching,  flowing  slowly,  glibb  : 
and  generally  it  will  burn  and  be  easily  converted  into 
name.— Digbij.  Of  Bodies,  c.  H. 

■\Miat,  shall  thy  lubricall  and  glibberie  Muse 

Live,  as  shee  were  defunct. 

£.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
You  shall  ha'  some  will  swallow 

A  melting  heire,  as  glibli/,  as  your  Dutch 

Will  pills  of  butter,  and  he're  purge  for't. 

Id.  The  Fox,  Acti.  sc.  1. 

Likewise  the  glibness  of  mercury,  and  of  melted  metals, 
without  catching  or  sticking  to  other  substances,  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  this  great  temper  of  a  moist  element  with 
earth  is  water  and  not  nh-.—Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  H. 

A  polisht  ice-like  glibnesse  doth  unfold 

The  rocke  so  round,  whose  midst,  a  gloomie  cell 

Shrowds,  so  farre  westward,  that  it  sees  to  Hell. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odgsscg.  b.  xii. 
How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible,  and  glib, 
From  holy  lips  is  dropp'd  the  specious  fib  ] 

Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad,  pt.  ii.  The  Lyars. 
Such  jokes  as  these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in  good 

part,  but  glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative  of  his 

nephew.— i^ieWiH^.  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

Now  by  tough  oars  impell'd  and  prosp'rous  tides 
The  vessel  glibly  down  the  river  glides. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  The  Argonaulics,h.\v. 

GLICKES.  See  Gleek.  Deling  or  leering 
looks,  (Gifford.) 

Fha.  From  waving  fannes,  coy  glances,  glickes,  and  all 
such  simpering  humours. 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury,  defend  us. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Rerclls,  Act  v.  sc.  U. 

GLI'DDER.  See  the  quotation  from  Ben 
Jonson  in  v.  Gallipot.  To  glidder,  is  "  to  glaze 
over  with  some  tenacious  lacker,"  (Gifford.) 

GLIDE,  V.  \       A.  S.  Gtid-an;  (  Ge-lith-an,  ge- 
Glide,  ?i.        \lid-an, — see  Lithe;)   Dut. G/h- 
Gli'des.         Tden;    Ger.  Gleiten,  glitsrkcn,  \a.h\, 
Gli'ding,  71.  J  to  slip,  slide  or  glide,  ( Somner. ) 
To  glide,  implies,  in  its   application  to  living 
bodies,   continuity   of  motion   without   repeated 
action  of  the   limbs  :    to  move   or  pass  evenly, 
smoothly,  and  steadily. 
For  Godes  blesside  body,  hit  bar  for  oure  bote 
And  hit  a  fareth  the  feonde.  for  such  is  the  mygle 
Jlay  no  grysliche  gost  glyde  ther  hit  shadeweth. 

Piers  Plov.hman,  p.  365. 
This  Maximus,  that  saw  this  thing  betide 
With  pitous  teres  told  it  anon  right. 
That  he  hir  soules  saw  to  heaven  glide 
With  Angels  ful  of  clerenesse  and  of  light. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  v.  15,870. 
The  vapour  which  that  fro  the  erthe  glode 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brode. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  1807. 
Somtyrae  it  seemeth  as  it  were 
A  starre,  which  that  glldeih  there.— Gowrr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

She  [Medea]  glodc  forth,  as  an  adder  doth.— /rf.  lb.  b.  v. 
The  serpentes  twine,  with  hasted  traile  they  glide 
To  Pallas  temple,  and  her  towres  of  heighte. 

Surrey.  Virgite.  .Sneis,  b.  ii. 
There  was  the  speedy  Tamar.  which  diuides 
The  Cornish  and  the  Deuonish  confines  ; 
Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides. 
And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plimraouth  thence  declines. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 
Forth  from  my  palace,  by  a  secret  stair, 
I  stole  to  Thames,  as  though  to  take  the  air; 
And  ask'd  the  gentle  flood  as  it  doth  glide 
If  thou  didst  pass  or  perish  by  the  tide  1 

Drayton.  Queen  Isabel  to  Mortimer. 
-  But  Bodainlv 

Seeing  Orlando  it  vnlink'd  it  selfe, 
ted  glide.-,',  did  slip 
■ :  Yo 


GLI 


Again,  that,  i 
grosser  bodies,  J 
we  call  refraclit 


ts  reflections,  it  will  follow  the  nature  of 
have  glidings  like  them  ;  which  la  that 
—Dighy.  Of  Bodies,  c.  8. 


0  should  her  raging  passion  reach  his  eares, 
His  tender  loue,  by  anger  lir'd,  would  turn 
To  burning  rage  ;  as  soft  Cydonian  oil, 

■\Vliose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  untasthig  tongue, 
Yet  touch'd  with  fire,  with  hottest  flames  will  blaze. 

Smith.  Phadra  S;  Hippolilua. 

[Let  him  reflect]  on  their  agonizing  departure  from  this 
corporeal  frame,  their  formation  again  in  the  womb,  and 
the  glidings  of  this  vital  spirit  through  ten  thousand  mil- 
lions of  uterine  passages. 

Sir  V/.  Jones.  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law,  c.  6. 

GLI'MMER,  v.  ^       A   dim.    of  Gleam,  (qv.) 

Gli'mmer,  ?(.         V  From   the  A.S.Ge-hlioman, 

Gli'mmering,  n.  J  to  lighten. 

To  enlighten  or  illuminate,  to  irradiate,  to  shine 
upon,  faintly,  in  a  slight  degree,  unsteadily :  to 
cause  a  faint  or  slight  perception  of  light,  (met.) 

1  have  not  a  glimmering  of  it,  yet  generally  I  remember 
the  scope  of  it. 

Latimer.  Fifth  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward. 

Think  then,  my  soul,  that  death  is  but  a.  gloom. 
Which  brings  a  taper  to  the  outward  room 
Whence  thou  spy'st  first  a  little  glimmering  light, 
And  after  brings  it  nearer  to  thy  sight. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul.  Second  Annivertary. 

And  for  love  if  ever  I 

Approach  to  it  again  so  nigh. 

As  to  allow  a  toleration 

To  the  least  glimmering  inclination  ; 

May'st  thou  no  passion  have  for  me. — Cowley.  The  Soul. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memorie ; 
My  wasting  lampes  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull  deafe  eares  a  little  vse  to  heare. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.  sc.  I, 

He  that  would  gain  upon  the  more  weak  and  sunk  minds 
of  sensual  mortals,  is  to  accommodate  himself  to  their  capa- 
city, who,  like  the  bat  and  owle.  can  see  no  where  so  well 
as  in  the  shady  glimmerings  of  their  own  twilight. 

il.More.  Antidote  against  Atlieism,  Pref.  p.  7. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  stafl". 

His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

Then  would  have  spoke,  hut  by  his  glimmering  sense 

First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence. 

Dryden.  Cymon  S;  Iphigeniiz. 

[They]  had  not  had  their  conjectures  alarmed  by  some 
glimmerings  of  light  into  that  dark  project  before. 

South,  vol.iii.  Ser.  12. 

Those  uncertain  glimmerings  of  the  light  of  nature  would 
have  prepared  the  minds  of  the  learned  for  the  reception  of 
the  full  illustration  of  this  subject  by  the  Gospel,  had  not 
been  a  part  of  the  doctrine  therein  advanced. 
Watson.  Apology  for  Christianity,  Let.  2. 


I       GLIMPSE,  t'.^       Either  (says  Skinner)  from 

j       Glimpse,  n.         >  Glimmering,  or  Ger.  Gleissen, 

j       Gli'mpsing,  n.  j  to  shine.      It  appears  to  be, 

as  glimmer  is,  from  gleam.      Glimpse,   the  noun, 

A  short,  quick,  light  or  sight,  or  look  into  the 
gloom;  a  short,  slight  view  or  perception. 

To  glimpse, — to  have  or  take  a  glimpse,  or  short, 
slight  view  or  perception. 

e  mighten  see, 
wordes  unto  me, 
and  no  parfit  sight. 
r.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,257. 


r  certainly,  if  that : 

'  wold  not  say  thise 

have  som  glimsinr, 

Chauc, 


By  glimpsing  with  such  grace 

As  fortune  it  ne  would. 
That  Issten  any  space 

Between  us  lenger  should. 
Surrey.  Forsaken  Louer  describeth  and forsakeih  Lone. 

I  know  how  loue  doth  rage  upon  a  jieldinge  minde  : 
How  smal  anet  may  take  and  meash  a  hart  of  gentle  kinde : 
Or  els  with  seldome  swete  to  season  heapes  of  gall  : 
Reuiued  with  a  glimpse  of  grace  old  sorowes  to  let  fall. 

Id.  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  4c. 

Deformed  shadows  glimp.vng  in  his  [Edward  II.]  sight, 

As  darkness,  that  it  might  more  ugly  he. 
Through  the  least  cranny  would  not  let  him  see. 

Drayton.   Barons'  Wars,  b.  V. 


Into  a  hnih.—Shakespea 
Per.  The  glaunce  into  n 
Wit.  Hey,  ho.  the  Gliide, 


Like  It,  Act  iv.  sc.  3.    \ 
did  glide.  j 

, ,  no.  tne  uii/aer  :  j 

Per.  Therewith  my  soule  was  sharpely  grj'de. 
Wil.  Such  WQundes  soon  waxen  wider. 

Spenser.  Shepheard'a  Calender.  Augiut,  [ 
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The  streami 
From  firme; 
So  spring  sc 


a,  new  hopes  some  comforts  borrow 
then  giimps'd  the  hopefull  morrow : 
;  of  jov,  so  sets  the  height  of  sorrow. 
Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 


Sunk  in  his  skull,  his  staring  eyes  did  glow. 

That  made  him  deadly  look,  their  glimpse  did  show 

like  Cockatrice's  eyes,  that  sparks  of  poison  throw. 

Id,  Chriifs  Triumph  c»  Earth, 


■Who  this  is  we  must  leara,  for  man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  tliough  in  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine. 

Milton.  Paradise  Jtegained,  b.  i. 
A;1  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  birt  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimps  of  joy,  to  have  found  thir  chief 
Not  it;  despare,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

And  yet  perceiving  how  the  longing  sight 
Of  mortals  waited  for  his  glittering  light, 
He  sent  Aurora  from  him  to  the  skye 
To  give  a  glimpsing  to  each  mortal  eye. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Hermaphrodite. 

We  must  not,  to  please  or  gratifie  men,  commit  any  thing 
prohibited,  or  omit  any  thing  enjoined  by  God,  the  least 
glimpse  of  whose  favourable  aspect  is  infinitely  more  to  be 
prized,  than  the  most  intimate  friendships  of  the  mightiest 
monarchs  upon  earth. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  30. 

Call,  methinks  yon  waving  frees  afford 

A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Actii.  sc.  2. 

GLI'STEN,  y.  ■»      A.  S.    Gliten-an,   glis-nian ; 
Gli'stenin'g,  n.  )  Ger.  Gkissen,  to  shine,  to  be 
bright.     (See  Gl.^ss.)     Hammond  writes _(//iA's(?«. 
To  shine,  to  glitter  or  glister,  (qv.) 
And  with  that  word  his  glistering  sword  unshethes 
With  which  drav.-en,  he  the  cabels  cut  in  twaine. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  Jineis,  b.  iv. 

And  sodainly  beholde  a  certain  man,  whose  countenaunce 
r:as  full  of  maiestie.  stood  visible  before  me,  in  a  glistening 
garmente.— Fr/aZ.  Acles,  c.  10. 


And  Btudy'd  method,  in  each  p.trt 
Hangs  down  the  heart. 
Looks  (just)  as  if  that  day 
Snails  there  had  crawl'd  the  hay. 

Suckling.  Farexi'ell  to  Loue. 

How  unpolish't  soever  this  diamond  be,  yet  if  it  do  but 
glisscn,  'tis  too  presious  to  be  cast  away. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  660. 

■ The  bleating  kind 

Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening  earth 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair,  then  sad  dispersed 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 

Tliomson.   Winter. 

If  I  had  the  power  of  seeing  by  reflected  light,  yet  by 

means  only  of  light  reflected  from  solid  masses,  these  masses 

would  shine,  indeed,  and  glisten,  but  it  would  be  in  the  dark. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  21. 


GLI'STER,  I'.  ^  Dut  Glisteren  ;  Gi 
Gli'ster,  n.  >  cern,  fulgere,  scintillar 
Gli'stering,  11.  J  A.  S.  Gtisniun  ,-  Ger.  ( 


GLI'STER,  I'.  ^       Dnt.  Glisteren  ;  Ger.  Glit- 

;illare;  from 

.Gleisse. 

to  shine,  to  be  bright ; — To  glisten, 

To  shine,  (sc. )  with  sparks  of  light ;  to  emit  or 
irow  forth,  sparks  of  light ;  to  glisten  or  glitter. 


Gou 


IMay  serue  to  warne  the  wise  that  they  no  more  esteeme 

The  glistering  glosse  of  bewties  blaze,  than  reason  should 

it  deme.  Gascoigne.   Praise  of  his  Mistress. 

And  yet  they  fayne  their  idole  the  pope  so  mercifull,  that 
if  that  thou  make  a  litle  money  glister  in  hys  Balaam's  eyes, 
there  is  neither  penaunce,  nor  purgatory,  nor  any  fastyng  at 
all.  but  to  flye  to  heauen  as  swift  as  a  thought,  and  at  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  24. 

Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  leadeth  right 
To  that  most  glorious  house,  that  glistereth  blight 
With  burning  starres  and  euerlasting  fire. 
Whereof  the  keies  are  to  thy  hand  behight 
By  wise  Fidelia  ?         Spense 


;Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

So  far'd  Rinaldo  when  the  glorious  light 
Of  their  bright  harnesse  glistred  in  his  eies. 

His  noble  sprite  awaked  at  that  sight, 

His  hloud  began  to  warm,  his  heart  to  rise. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xvi.  8.  20. 

For  the  glistering  of  their  [Thracians  and  Macedonians] 
harness,  so  richly  trimmed  and  set  forth  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  colours  of  their  arming  coats  upon  their  curaces, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes  and  Scythians,  mingled  with 
the  bright  glistering  steel  and  shining  copper,  gave  such  a 
show  as  they  went  and  removed  too  and  fro.  that  made  a 
light  as  clear  as  if  all  had  been  on  a  very  fire,  a  fearfull 
thing  to  look  upon. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  395. 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  he,  the  Supreme  good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 

Would  send  &  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.— JlfiWon.  Comue. 


GLI 

The  glisler  of  the  profit  that  was  judged  hereof  to  have 
ensued  to  Scottishmen,  at  the  first  sight  blinded  many 
men's  eyes. — Knox.  The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  b.  i. 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  gray, 
Deck'd  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 
Is  fair  Samela. 

Greene.  Arcadia.  Doron's  Description  of  Samela. 

For  how  do  they  know,  that  what  they  make  the  object  of 
their  envy,  is  not  a  fitter  object  of  their  pity !  and  that  this 
glistring  person  so  much  admired  by  them  is  now  a  pre- 
paring for  his  ruin  and  fatting  for  the  slaughters  of  eternity. 
South,  vol.iv.  Ser.  2. 


Hart.  The  Courtier  ^  Prince. 
GLI'STER,  i.e.  Clyster,  (qv.) 

Applying,  like  a  glister,  hie,  hsec,  hoc, 
Till  the  poor  lad's  beat  to  a  whipping  block. 

Bromc.  Funeral  Elegy  on  Mr.  Aubrey. 
Pha.  With  what,  MoriaJ 
Mor.  With  a  glyster. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Uevells,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
From  tobacco,  with  the  tine 
Of  the  T)e\i\Vir,lislcr-pip^-; 
Or  a  stincke  alfstincks  e.\cellii;3, 
A  fishmonger's  dwelling, 
Blesse  the  sov'raigne,  and  his  smelling. 

/(/.  Tlie  Gypsies  Metamorphosed. 

Bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  issues,  ghjslers,  scarifica- 
tions, and  those  other  painful  ways  of  evacuation,  be  not, 
however  chemists  are  too  bitterly  and  undeservedly  wont  to 
reject  them,  to  be  altogether  condemned  and  laid  aside. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 


GLI'TTER,  V.  ^  Glitter,  ylister,  and  glisten, 
Gli'tter,  71.  >(see  the  tvvo  latter,)  are  the 
Gli'ttering,  n.  J  same  word  vario-asly  written 
and  pronounced :  and  with  very  little  difference 
in  their  application.  Spenser  and  H.  More  retain 
in  this  word  the  old  A.  S.  participial  termination 
and. 

To  shine ;  to  emit  or  throw  forth,  light ;  to 
exhiljit  or  display  a  bright,  shining  or  siiowy  ap- 
pearance. 

With  gay  gtitcring  glas  glowyng  as  the  sunnc. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Credc. 

The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shineth  in  his  while  banner  large, 
That  all  the  feldes  gliteren  up  and  doun. 

Chancer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  979. 


Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  in  the  porche 
Reioysing  in  his  dartes,  with  glittering  armes. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  yEneis,  b.  ii. 

But  he  their  Sonne  ful  fresh  and  lolly  was, 
All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hew. 

On  which  the  waue,  glittering  like  christal  glass. 
So  cunningly  enwouen  were,  that  few 
Could  wenen  whether  they  were  false  or  true. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 
Ygirt  with  belts  of  gliterand  gold, 

(Mought  they  good  shepherds  been,) 
Their  Pan  their  sheepe  to  them  has  sold, 

I  say,  as  some  haue  scene. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 

At  last  as  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape,  starr  bright  appeer'd  or  brighter  clad. 

With  what  permissive  glorie  since  his  fall 

■Was  left  him,  or  Salie  glitter.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 


And  as  troupes  and  horsemen  set  in  array, 
and  coursing  one  against  another  with  shaking  of  shields, 
and  multitude  of  dartes,  and  drawing  of  swordes,  and  shoot- 
ing of  arrowes,  and  the  glittering  of  the  golden  armoure 
scene,  and  harnesse  of  all  sortes. 

Bible,  1383.  2  Maccabees,  v.  2. 

But  oft  when  the  weak  body's  worn  and  wasted 
And  farr  shrunk  in,  the  nimble  pbantasie 

(So  far  shee's  from  being  withered  and  blasted) 
Hore  largely  worketh,  and  more  gtitterandfy 
Displayes  her  sprcaden  forms,  and  chearfull'y 

Pursues  her  sports. 

More.  On  the  Soul.  Psychathanasia,  b.  Ii.  c.  2.  s.  10. 

They  think  they  err,  if  in  their  verse  they  fall 
On  any  thought  that's  plain  or  natural : 
Fly  this  excess  ;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  of  false  glittering  Poetry. 

Dryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry. 

Every  man  carries  about  with  him  a  touchstone,  if  he 
will  make  use  of  it,  to  distinguish  substantial  gold  from 
glitterings,  truth  from  appearances. 
I  Locke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  Introd. 


GLO 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  sun. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy, 

I  saw  her  [the  Queen  of  France]  just  above  the  horizon, 

decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began 

to  move  in.— glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life, 

and  splendour,  and  ioy.-Burke.  On  the  French  Bcvolution. 

In  the  next  and  the  principal  place  a  reliance  on  genius, 
as  it  is  called,  without  application,  gives  a  boldness  of  utter- 
ance and  assertion,  which  often  sets  off  base  metal  with  the 
glitter  of  goM.— Knox.    Winter  Evenings,  Even.  2. 

GLOAT.  A       To  Glow  or  glout ,  Dut.  Gloei/en; 

Gi.ote,  or  V  Ger.  Glueu,-  Sw.  Gloa;  A.  S.  G%w- 

Glout.  J  an,  ignescere,  candescere,  q.  d. 
incensis  et  pras  ira  flamantibus  ocutis  contueri ; 
to  heat,  to  kindle  :  to  look  with  eyes  heated  and 
inflamed  with  anger.  Skinner  should  not  have 
limited  this  application  by  the  words  prcE  ird. 
The  word  is  formed  upon  the  past  part,  glo-jj, 
(jlow-ed,  glow'd,  glowt,  glout.      See  Gleed. 

To  look  steadfastly,'  to  gaze, — with  any  warm 
or  burning  passion  or  sensation,  with  anger  or  Ll- 
will,  with  eagerness  or  desire. 

They  [the  Translators  of  the  Bible]  observe,  that  the 
best  things  have  been  calumniated,  and  that  his  Majestic 
[James  I.]  knew  full  well,  that  whosoever  attempteth  any 
thing  for  the  publick,  especially  if  it  pertaineth  to  religion, 
and  to  the  opening  and  clearing  of  the  word  of  God,  the 
same  setteth  himself  upon  the  stage  to  be  glouted  upon  by 
every  evil  eye :  yea  he  castelh  himself  headlong  upon  pikes, 
to  be  gored  by  every  sharp  tongue. 

Bible,  1613.  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

Didst  thou  euer  see  a  dog 

Run  mad  o'th'  tooth-ache,  such  another  toy 
Is  he  now,  so  be  qlotps,  and  grins,  and  bites. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  il.  6C.  I. 
By  reflection  a  thing  may  be  seen  greater,  than  it  is,  in  a 
diJferent  place  from  the  true  one  where  it  is  ;  colours  may 
be  made  by  reflection,  as  also  glonlinq  light,  and  fire. 

i>igby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  IS. 
She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  denne:  and  streakes 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirle-poole,  all  her  necks ; 
Where,  {jlotiny  round  her  rocke)  to  fish  she  falles. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.xii. 

Even  that  feast  of  love  and  heavenly-admitted  fellowship, 
the  seal  of  filial  grace,  became  the  subject  of  horrour,  and 
gloating  adoration,  pageanted  about  like  a  dreadful  idol. 

Milton.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i 

Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes, 
The  place  of  executioner  supplies. 
See  how  he  glotes,  enjoys  the  sacred  feast. 
And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest. 

Churchill.  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth. 

She  had  been  greatly,  therefore,  disappointed  in  th» 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Western  had  changed  her  mind  on  the 
very  point  of  departure ;  and  had  been  in  what  is  vulgai'ly 
called  a,  glonting  humour  ever  since. 

Fielding.  The  History  of  a  Foundling,  b.  vii.  c.  8. 

GLOBE,  f.  ^       ¥r.  Globe;    It.   and   Sp. 

Globe,  n.  Globo ;  Lat.  G/o6«.s,  which 

Globo'se.  Vossius  thinks  is  from  glo- 

Glo'bous.  mus,    and   that    from    the 

Globo'sity.  \  Hebrew.     Scaliger,  on  the 

Glo'by.  (  other   hand,   forms  glomus 

Glo'bule.  from  globus  ;  by  the  change 

Glo'bul.^r.  of  b  into  ?«.     (De  Causis, 

Glo'bulous.  c.  31.)     Scheidius  derives 

Glo'bulol'sness.  J  holh  globus  and  glomus  from 

y\ow,  the  obsolete  theme  of  7Aoior,  viseosus,  lubri- 

cus,  and  thinks  the   former  (globus)   so  called  a 

lubricitate.     It  is  applied  to — 

Any  round  body  or   sphere  ;    a  ball :    to  the 

earth  ;  to  a  spherical  representation  of  the  earth 

or  heavens. 

The  other  [Mercator]  in  some  of  his  great  glotes  [hath] 
continued  the  West  Indies  land  euen  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  consequently  cut  oflTall  passage  by  sea  that  way. 

Huckluyl.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

Although  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet 
it  is  not  incontinent  to  bound  itself  as  humid  things  are, 
but  hath  in  it  a  most  restraining  and  powerfull  abstinence 
to  start  back,  and  glob  itself  upward  from  the  mixture  of 
any  imgenerous  and  unbeseeming  motion,  or  any  soil  where- 
with it  may  peril  to  stain  itself 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  u.  c.  3. 

Look  downward  on  that  globe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  Earth  the  seat  of  Man,  that  ligh' 
HiBday.  "    ^—^=-. 


Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iil. 


GLO 

Regioas  they  pass'd,  the  mightie  regencies 

Of  Seraphim  and  Potentates  and  Tlirones 

In  their  triple  degrees,  regions  to  wliich 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 

Then  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth 

And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  ylobosc 

Stretcht  into  longitude.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 

Then  form'd  the  mc 

Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of 

Roseat  dews  dispos'd 

All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest, 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  farr 

Then  all  this^(u6o»s  earth  in  plain  outspred.—W.  10.  b.v. 

of  little  icy  globules,  that  is, 

suddenly  frozen  by  the  snow : 

pose  a  little  pyra- 


And 


Id.  lb. 


mid 


■  drops,  which  have  been 
le  piled  one  upon  another,  as  to  ct 
single  (/lobule  i 


.  much 


.  Sacra 


unlike  to  a  lavender  spilie 

The  figure  of  the  atoms  of  all  visible  fluids,  gua  fluids, 
seemerh  to  be  globular ;  there  being  no  other  figure  so  well 
fitted,  either  to  the  making  of  fluidity,  or  of  that  visible 
rotundity  to  which  the  drops  of  water  and  other  liquors  do 
constantly  conform.— W.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

%Vhen  to  these  living  things,  quoth  righteous  Noah, 

"  Now  take  you  all  free  liberty  to  go. 

And  every  way  do  you  yourselves  disperse, 

Till  you  have  fiU'd  this  globi/  universe 

With  your  increase."  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

By  that  tall  grove,  your  haire,  whose  globy  rings 

He  [Love]  flying  curies,  and  crispeth  with  his  wings. 

B.Jonson.  An  Elegy, 

Then  globe-engirdling  Drake,  the  naval  palm  that  won, 

Who  strove  in  his  long  course  to  emulate  the  Sun. 

Dragton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  19. 

Let  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  globe,  to 
divert  their  sight  with  tlie  various  prospects  of  the  earth ; 
let  these,  I  say.  judge  whether  the  far  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  wou.d  be  so  well  worth  visiting,  if  the  earth  was 
every  where  of  an  even,  level,  glohous  surface,  or  one  large 
plain  of  many  thousand  miles  ;  and  not  rather  as  now  it  is. 
Derham.  Phgsico-Theologg,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

For  why  the  same  eclipse,  suppose  of  the  sun,  which  is 
seen  to  them  that  live  more  easterly,  when  the  sun  is  ele- 
vated six  degrees  above  the  horizon,  should  be  seen  to  tbem 
that  live  one  degree  more  westerly,  when  the  sun  is  but 
five  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  so  lower  and  lower  pro- 
pcrtionably  to  them  that  live  more  and  more  westerly,  till 
at  last  it  appear  not  at  all,  no  account  can  be  given,  but  the 
clobosily  of  the  earth.— iiay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Those  who  tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great  number  of  little  , 
globules,  striking  briskly  on  the  bottom  oi'  the  eye,  speak  I 
more  intelligibly  than  the  School? ;  but  yet  these  words  ever 
80  well  understood  would  make  the  idea  'he  word  Light 
stands  for,  no  more  known  to  a  man  that  understands  it  not 
before,  than  if  one  should  tell  him.  that  Light  was  nothing 
but  a  company  of  little  tennis-balls,  which  Fairies  all  day 
long  struck  with  rackets  agaiust  some  men's  foreheads, 
whilst  they  oass'd  by  otheis. 

Locke.  0/  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  iii.  c.  4.  s.  10. 

The  globulou!  part  of  a  glass-egg  of  about  three  inches 
(for  it  wanted  l-lOth)  in  diameter  on  the  outside  was  filled 
with  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  722. 

The  same  drops  will  retain  the  same  figure  on  stone,  or 
iron,  yet  they  will  readily  adhere  to  gold,  and  loose  their 
globulousnens  upon  it,  though  gold  be  a  far  drier  body  than 
\ioan.— Boyle.  'Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  664. 

Mark  well  the  finish'd  plan  without  a  fault, 

The  seas  globose  and  huge,  th'  o'er-arching  vault. 

Earth's  millions  daily  fed.  fowper.  Retirement. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  oblong,  but  when  alarmed 
It  has  a  power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  a  globular  shape  of 
great  sizn.— Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Globe  Tetrodon. 

These  minute  globules  [the  eyes  of  a  mole]  arc  sunk  so 
deeply  in  the  skull  and  lie  so  sheltered  within  the  velvet  of 
its  covering,  as  that  any  contraction  of  what  may  be  called 
the  eye-brows,  not  only  closes  up  the  apertures  which  lead 
to  the  eyes,  but  presents  a  cushion,  as  it  were,  to  any  sharp 
or  piotruding  substance  which  might  push  against  them. 

Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 


GLO 

^  See  Gleam.  Gloom,  the 
j  noun,  ( Tooke )  is  "  the  past  part. 
>  of    A.  S.   Leoman,    lioman,   gc- 


ao'.MiLv.       I  leoman,  ge-lioman,  radiare,  co- 
jo'miness.  J  ruscaro,  Ulcere,"  to   irradiate, 


GLOOM,  0. 

Gloom,  n. 

Gloo' 

Glo( 

Gloo' 
to  onhghten. 

Gloom  is  that  which  is  c/leamed  or  enlightened, 
(sc.)  the  darkness  gleamed  or  enlightened,  through 
which  the  light  penetrates,  or  by  which  it  is  over- 
shadowed. 

To  gloom  is  formed  upon  this  past  part,  and, 
thus,  is  so  dilferent  in  its  meaning  from  the  verb 
to  qleam. 

To  darken,  to  overshadow,  to  overcloud,  to  have 
or  give  a  dark  or  dismal  appearance;  (met.)  to 
harbour  dark  or  dismal  thoughts. 


And<;<o«6conhemau  other  while.— CAau^r.  R.  of  then. 

Wio'so  gladly  halseth  the  golden  meane, 
Voideof  daungers  advisdlyhath  his  home 
Not  with  lotbsome  muck,  as  a  den  uncleane, 
Nor  palace  like,  wherat  disdain  may  glome. 

Surrey.  Mean  Estate. 

For  that  day  is  a  day  of  wrathe.  a  day  of  trouble  and 
heauinesse,  a  daye  of  vtter  destruccion  and  misery,  a  darcke 
&  aglominge  day.  Sic— Bible,  1551.  Sophony,  c.  1. 

Now  smyling  smoothly  like  to  sommer's  day, 
Now  glooming  sadly  so  to  cloke  her  matter; 
Yet  were  her  words  but  wynd,  and  all  her  tears  but  water. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 

Ah  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end. 

Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome 

And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  creast 

Appeare  out  of  the  East.  Id.  Epithalamion. 


The  sunne  fo 
jo  hence,  to  ha 
Some  shall  be  pard: 


peace  this  inorning  -with  it  brings, 
w  will  not  show  his  head, 
re  talke  of  these  sad  things, 
'd,  and  some  punished. 


Shakespeare.  Romeo  Ii,-  Juliet.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

All  in  a  moment  tlirough  the    loom  were  seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 

With  orient  colours  waving. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Like  as  agloomic  cloud,  the  which  doth  beare 
An  hideous  storrae,  is  by  the  northern  blast 

Quite  ouerblowne  yet  doth  not  passe  so  cleare 
But  that  it  all  the  skie  doth  overcast 
With  darkness  dread,  and  threatens  all  the  worlde  to  waste. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b  iv.  c.  1. 

And  to  those  curious  wits  if  we  ourselves  apply. 
Which  search  the  gloomy  shades  of  deep  philosophy. 
Thy  Reason  so  will  clothe,  as  well  the  mind  can  show, 
That  contrary  effects,  from  contraries  may  grow. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  8.  5. 


Deepi 


as  the  dungeon,  a 

But  Charis  looking  in,  a 
Upon  that  gloominess  i 


I  as  dark  as  night 
stars  befriend  the  skies : 
orning  light 
e  from  her  eyes. 
Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  6. 


I  have  methinks 
gloomine^ 
passions.. 


kind  of  feve 
doubting,  as 
ffFletch.  The  Woman  Hater,  i 


GLO 

Fr.  71.  Gloire ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Gloria;  Lat.  Gloria,  which 
Vossius  thinks  may  be  from 
the  Gr.  TKaaaa,  the  tongue : 
>  nam  gloria  est  fama  ingens 
de  alicujusvirtuteac  meritis, 
or  (with  Martinius)  from 
KiXap,  i.  e.  (puvTj,  as  Hesy- 
chius  explains  it.  KeAup, 
Glorij  and  fame  (qv. )  seem 
■    '         the 


GLO'RY,  V. 

Glo'ky,  n. 

Glo'riol-s. 

Glo'riol'sly. 

Glo'riousness, 

Glo'rifv,  v. 

Glorific.Vtio! 

Gloria'tion. 

Glo'rving,  n. 
from  Ki\-eiv,  to  call 

to  be  H'ords  of  the  same  meaning.     And 
quotation  from  Hobbs. 

That  which  is  spoken  or  said,  talked,  rumoured, 
reputed,  celebrated,  renowned,  fimied ;  and  thus, 
fame,  renown,  celebrity,  honour,  praise ;  splendour, 
lustre  or  magnificence. 

To  glory,— (by  usage)  to  assume  or  arrogate 
glori/,  fame,  renown  ;  to  take  a  pride  in. 

To  glorifi/, — to  have  or  receive,  to  give  or  pay 
glorif,  honour  or  praise. 


.483. 


wryte.  wyth  gylte  pen 


For  Jhesus  was  not  yot  glorified.— Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  7. 
Because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.— Biole,  1651.  /i. 
\  gloriously 


Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  field  hou  thei  waxen :  thei 
trauelen  not.  neyther  spymien,  and  I  sey  to  you  that  neither 
Salamon  in  al  his  glorye  was  clothid  as  oon  of  these. 


lb. 


12. 


GLODE.     See  Glide. 


GLO'MERATE,  v. 

Glohera'tion'. 
Conglomerate. 

To  collect  or  gather  up  int 
masses. 


Lat.  Glomern-re,  from 
Glumua.    See  Globe,  and 


lialls  or  round 


Or  seek  her,  [the  Muse]  where  she  trusts  her  tunefull  tale 
To  the  mid,  silent  wood,  or  vocal  vale; 
■\Vliere  trees  half  check  the  light  with  trembling  shades, 
Close  in  deep  glooms,  or  open  clear  in  glades. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  4. 

His  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  our  religious  ontercourse  with  him 
insinuate  a  lightsome  serenity  of  mind,  doth  kindle  sweet 
and  kindly  afltctions,  and  doth  scatter  the  glocmg  clouds  of 
sadness. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death :  where,  gloomily  rotir'd. 
The  villain  spider  lives,  ciinning  and  fierce. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

For  the  English  are  naturally  fancifull,  and  very  often 
disposed  by  that  glaomine.<is  and  melancholy  of  temper,  ■which 
is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions  and 
visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  Vmhle.— Spectator,  No.  419. 

A  sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevail  by  fits;  the 
nation  looses  its  relish  for  peace  and  prosperity,  as  it  did  in 
that  season  of  fullness  which  opened  our  troubles  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First.— .Barte.  Present  Discontents. 


For  the  rai: 
drops,  which  ( 
very  low.— Be. 


-how  consisteth  of  a  glomerntii 
nnot  possiblv  fall,  but  from  the  i 
VI.  Nalural'l  Histotie,  §  S32. 


S.  with  a  round  spiral  shell,  glomernted,  and  having  three 
r.iised  ridgea  on  the  upper  side;  minute. 

Pannant.  British  Zoology.  Worm  Shell. 


1  tlii; 


•  of  Virgil  witliout  sublimity,  where  the  i 

stench  of  the  vapour  in  Albuneri  conspires  so  happily  with  ! 

the  sacred  horrour  and  gloominess  of  that  prophetick  forest. 

Brirke.  On  the  Sublim,.'  arid  Seauttful,  st.ii.  s.  21.  J 
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Ghoure  glorying  is  not  good.— Id.  Corynlh.  c.  5. 

>  temporal 

The  Persones  Tale. 

O  glory,  glory,  thou  art  none  other  thing  to  tliousandes  of 
folke,  but  a  great  sweller  of  ears. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Louc,^.!!. 

And  Jesu  for  his  grace  wit  me  sende 
To  shewen  you  the  way  in  this  viage 
Of  thilke  parfit  glorious  pilgrimage. 
That  hight  Jerusalem  celestial. 

Id.   The  Persones  Prologue,  v.  17,287. 

Right  so  shal  your  light  lighten  before  men,  that  they 
mowe  see  your  good  werkes  an  glorifie  your  fader  that  is  in 
heaven  — Id.  The  Persones  Talc. 

It  fell  hem  by  the  waye  so. 

That  they  vpon  a  dale  a  caue 

Within  a  roche  founden  haue, 

Which  was  roiall  and  glorious. 

And  of  entaile  curious.— Gomer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Thou  glorier.t  in  the  name,  and  title  of  a  Christvan  man : 
why  yeldest  thou  not  unto  Christ  that  thou  owest  him  by 
reason  of  thy  profession. —  Udal.  Marke,  c.  12. 

The  most  parte  of  the  people  doe  cal  such  men  happie  and 
fortunate,  vnlo  whom  the  people  sheweth  tokens  of  high 
fauoiire.  and  likewise  the  that  are  auaimced  to  honours ; 
and  such  through  glorious  titles  are  much  renouned. 

/(/.  Luke,  c.  6. 

But  the  more  ye  kynge  thought  to  satysfye  liym  with  hys 
fayrc  speclie,  the  more  the  patriarke  was  discontented,  in  so 
moche.  that  at  the  last  he  sayde  vnlo  hym.  hytherto  thou 
haste  reygned  glortioitslye,  but  hereafter  thou  Shalt  be  Ibr- 
sakyn  of  hvm  that  thou  at  this  tyme  forsakest. 

fuftynji,  vol.  i.  c.  139. 

Among  them  also  that  are  good,  euerie  one,  as  he  hath  iu 
this  vsed  himselfe,  so  shal  he  cNcell  other  in  the  glorious- 
r.cs  of  his  new  \>oiye.—Vdul.  1  Corinth,  c.  15. 

The  sylken  aray.  is  the  innoceiicy  of  lyfe  in  this  world, 
thorowe  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  in  heauen  it  is  the  immortal 
glorificacion  of  body  and  soule.— W.  Reuelacion,  c.  19. 

If  old  respect. 

As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend, 
My  son  now  captive,  hither  had  inform'd 
Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  hack  with  age 
Caraekigging  after,  say  if  he  be  here. 

Milioii.  Samson  /Igonistts, 

Him  followed  his  next  mate, 

Botli  glorying  to  have  scap't  the  Stygian  flood 
As  Gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 

Id,  Paradise  LtiitihA. 


GLO 

In  this  fair  wise  tlicy  traveil'd  long  yfcre. 

Through  many  hard  assaycs  which  did  betide  : 
Of  which  he  honour  still  away  did  bear, 

And  spred  his  glorij  through  all  countreys  wide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quc^he,  b.  ii.  c.  1, 

During  wliiche  time  Iier  powre  she  did  display 
Through  all  this  realme,  the  glorij  of  her  sex. 
And  first  taught  man  a  woman  to  obay. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

Glory,  or  internal  glorinlinn  or  friiimni!  of  fi.e  n.ind.  is 
the  passion  which  proceedeth  from  t!  .  ;,;;  m  con- 

ception of  our  own  power  above  tlie  |..  i  :.       .;  i_on- 

tendeth  with  us;  tlie  signs  wherenf.  i  ,,,     m  ihe 

countenance  and  other  gestures  of  !)).■  1.  ,  ■  ;,,.!i  rjiuiot 
be  described,  are,  ostentation  in  woras.  and  uisiitncy  in 
actions,  and  this  passion,  of  them  wliuni  it  displeast-th,  is 
called  pride ;  by  them  whom  it  pleaseth  it  is  termed  a  just 
valuation  of  himself. — Hubbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  9.  s.  1. 

Not  that  those  few  lines  can  in  them  comprise 
Those  glorinus  ornaments  "f  heauenly  grace, 
Wherewith  ye  triumph  over  feelile  eyes 
And  in  subdued  harts  do  tyranyse 

Spenser.   To  the  Ladjj  Carew. 


Chaste  mother  of  our  Princes,  whence  do  grow 

Those  righteous  issues,  which  shall  glnrify 
And  comfort  many  nations  with  their  worth, 
To  her  perpetual  grace  that  brought  them  forth. 

Daniel.  A  I'jiugijrie  to  the  King's  Majesty. 

Though  in  their  sjmagogues  the  exposition  and  meditation 
of  the  law  was  their  principal  employment:  yet  in  their 
tabernacle  and  in  the  temple,  which  were  then-  places  of 
worship,  they  offered  sacrifice  and  sang  hymns  and  praises 
and  glorifications  of  God. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

■When  it  is  said  that  all  temporal  things  are  subordinate 
to  our  spiritual  ends,  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  actions  of 
our  life,  all  that  we  are.  all  that  we  have,  must  be  directed 
actually  or  habitually  to  the  great  end  of  man,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

Eut  Bince,  alas  !  ignoble  age  must  come, 

Piscase  and  death's  inexorable  doom ; 

The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 

And  give  to  Fame  what  we  to  Nature  owe ; 

Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live. 

Or  h't  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  ! 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

Ev'n  now  would  1  conclude  my  happy  reign  ; 
But  'tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run. 
And  a  dark  cloud  o'ertakes  my  setting  sun. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  ,$•  GuiscatJo. 

Not  so  the  fair  their  passion's  secret  kept. 
Silent  they  heard,  but,  as  they  heard,  they  wept; 
When  gloriously  the  blooming  Marcus  dv'd. 
And  Cato  told  the  Gods,  "  I'm  satisfy'd." 

Eusden.  To  the  Author  of  the  Tnigedy  of  Cato. 

Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descry'd 
By  sense,  define  a  body  glorijy'd. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  tj  the  Panther. 

This  office  the  good  Angels  do  perform  to  the  souls  of  the 
faitUfull,  not  merely  to  congratulate  their  safe  arrival  into 
the  world  of  blessedness,  though  there  is  no  doubt  hut  that 
they,  who  do  so  heartily  rejoice  in  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
are  ready  enough  to  congratulate  their  glirificaiion. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  7.  s.  10. 


Theannies  and  fleets  of  Xerxes,  their  number.^.  Ihe  glo- 
rious stand  made  against  them,  and  the  unfortunate  event 
of  all  his  mighty  preparations,  aro  known  to  every  body. 

Dnrke.  A  Vindicaiion  of  Natural  Society. 

At  school,  he  scorns  to  pore  over  musty  Greek  and  L.ttin, 
but  gloriously  aims  at  being  preeminent  in  every  mischiev- 
ous frolic,  scorning  the  control  of  his  master,  and  taking  the 
lead  ia  every  attempt  to  revolt  aiainst  authority. 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  2S. 

The  meaning  of  which  seems  not  to  be  that  tlie  Gentiles 
■were  all  Atheists,  and  absolutely  and  wholly  ignorant  of 
God,  but  that  they  glorified  him  not  as  God. 

Jorlin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  7. 


He  sets  before  lis  our  new  birth,  and  inherif 
hopes,  our  motives,— and  (/iori/Jcadon— altogether  in  one 
point  of  view — let  us  follow  him  through  the  particulars  ol 
this  wonderful!  display  of  grace. 

Cilpin.  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  i. 

Hence  proceeds  what  Longinus  has  observed  of  that  glory- 
ing and  sense  of  inward  greatness,  that  always  fills  the  reader 
of  such  passages  in  poets  and  orators  as  are  sublime.  It  is 
what  every  man  must  have  felt  in  himself  upon  such  oefin- 
f,\(mi.—Burlie,  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  s,  17  . 


GLO 

CLOSE,  or  ^        From  (he  A.  S.  Gle.^-an, 

Gloze,  I'.         -  adulari,  (says  Skinner,)  and 

G LOSE,  n.  this  from  the  Ger.  Gleisse.n  .- 

Glo'sei!.  a.    S.     Glitenan,     micare, 

Glo'sing,  n.  nitore,  q.  d.  nitid&,  et  spe- 

Glu'singly.  cios^    lotjui       Gloss,    the 

Gloss,  ;•.  gloss   of    colours,    he   also 

Gloss,  n.  I  believes    to   be    from    the 

Glo'ssary.  f  same  Ger.  Gleisscn,  fulgere. 

Glossa'kial.  The  a. S.  Gles-an,  glisnian, 

Glo'ssarist.  glitenan,  and  Ger.  Gleissen, 

Glossa'tor.  mean,  to  be  or  cause  to  be 

Glo'ssist.  clear   or   bright,    plain   or 

Glosso'guapher.       manifest  ;     and    thus,    to 
Glo'ssy.  clear,    explain,    interpret  ; 

Glo'ssiness.  J   and    further,    as     Skinner 

expresses  it,  nitide  et  spcciose  loqui ,  to  speak 
fairly  and  spccioush/ ;  and  hence,  further,  adulari, 
to  flatter.  Fr.  Glose ;  It.  and  Sp.  Glosa  ,-  Eng. 
Gluse.  or  gloss,  is  derived  by  Menage  from  the 
Lat.  Glosa  ;  Gr.  VXuaaa,  as  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  interpretation  lingua  secrelioris.  (  Quincf. 
lib.  i.  e.  1.)  And  seethe  quotation  from  Holland's 
Plutarch.  The  Gr.  VXaiaaa.  is  deduced  by  Lennep 
from  f\o-ew,  polire  ;  the  obsolete  theme  of  7A010S, 
lubricus ;  and  thus  the  vvoi'd  may  have  travelled 
through  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  from  our  northern  lan- 
guages, and  returned  upon  us  in  some  of  the 
applications  now  in  inost  common  use. 

To  explain,  to  expound,  to  interpret,  to  com- 
ment, remark,  or  observe.  To  speak  or  write 
fairly  and  speciously,  to  use  fair  or  specious  terms 
or  language  ;  and  thus,  to  soothe,  to  caress,  to 
flatter,  to  delude  ;  to  have  or  give  a  specious, 
polished  or  bright  appearance. 


p.  314. 


Gloainde  words  &  false. 


Loke  in  the  sautt-r  glosed.—Id.  p.  102. 

The  glose  gloryousliche  was  wr^-fe,  wyth  a  gylte  penno. 

Id.  p.  322. 

False  prophetes.  flaterers  and  gloscrs 

Shullen  come  and  be  curatours  over  kynges  and  erles. 

Id.  p.  3;r. 

With  glosiinoes  and  with  gabbyngs.  he  gyleth  the  peuple. 
Id.  p.  398. 
Ladies,  I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth 
I  can  nat  glose,  I  am  a  rude  man. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  10,250. 
Me  secmeth  by  langage  ye  be  some  potestate 
Or  else  some  curious  glaser  disceiuable 
What  is  your  name.— /i/.  Balade.  The  Craft  of  Loners. 

For  it  is  hard  to  you,  as  I  suppose, 
And  therefore  wol  I  teche  you  ay  the  glose. 
Closing  is  a  ful  glorious  thing  certain. 
For  letter  sleth,  so  as  we  clerkes  sain. 

Id.  TheSompnoures  Tale,  v.  737t. 

Where  as  hym  list  his  preie  take, 

He  can  so  well  his  cause  make, 

And  so  well  feigne,  and  so  well  glose, 

That  tliere  ne  shall  no  man  suppose, 

But  that  he  were  an  innocent.— Goner.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

Some  glosed  those  wordes,  and  some  thought  in  their 

corage  that  the  aunswere  was  not  reasonable,  but  they  durst 

not  saye  agaynst  it,  the  Duke  of  Glocestre  was  so  sore  dred. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronijcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  201. 

The  other  Master  de  Prato  a  solempne  prothonotary,  his 
CJohn  Bouchet]  prating  gloser,  wrote  of  this  treaty  and  com- 
posicion.— /foK.  Henry  V.  an.  S. 

Wherefore  beware  ye  that  al  your  life  bee  voide  of  al  clok- 
yng  or  countrefaict  glosse,  and  that  ye  neyther  speake  ne  doe, 
no  nor  yet  thynke  anv  thing  alone  by  your  selfes,  which  ye 
would  not  by  your  good  willes  liaue  to  be  knowe  to  all  crea- 
tures.-fda/.  Luke,  c.  12. 

For  some  said,  he  was  a  Samaritan,  that  he  had  a  devil 
within  him,  a  glosser,  a  drinker,  a  pot  companion. 

Latimer.  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward. 

But  when  he  sawe  himselfe  free  from  pursute, 

He  gan  make  gentle  purpose  to  his  dame, 
With  tearmes  of  lone  and  lewdnesse  dissolute  ; 
For  he  could  well  his  glazing  speeches  frame 
Xo  such  vaine  vses,  that  him  best  became. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8, 
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GLO 

^V^lom  gtozint/  Juno,  gainst  her  minde. 

With  cost  did  intertaine. 
And  with  a  tongue,  repugnant  quite 

To  her  malicious  vaine, 
Commends  his  deeds,  when  rather  she 
Did  wish  he  had  been  shaine. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  C  5. 
I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 
And  well.plac'd  words  of  glozing  courtesy, 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares.  Milton.  Comus. 

_  They  neuer  heare  sentence  which  mentioneth  the  word  or 
Scripture,  but  forth-with  their  glozes  vpnn  it  are,  the  word 
preached,  the  Scripture  explained  or  deliuered  vnto  vs  in 
Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  22. 


With  less  observance  shunne  grosse  flatter}-, 

For  he.  reposed  safe  in  his  owne  n;erit. 

Spurns  back  ihegloses  of  a  fawning  spirit. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

As  also  closer,  closely,  closeness,  glosinghj,  hourly,  raaies- 
ticall,  maiestically. 

Camden.  Remaines.  Excellence  of  the  Eng.  Tongue. 

But  no  man  can  glosse  upon  this  text  after  that  manner; 
for  the  prophet  says.  No  shepherd  shall  pilch  his  fold  there, 
nor  shall  any  man  pass  through  it  for  ever. 

H.  More.  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala,  c.  3. 

Another  way  there  is  besides,  to  turn  the  douhtfuU  and 
suspected  sentences  in  poetical!  writings  to  the  better  sense, 
which  otherwise  might  be  construed  in  the  worst  part: 
namely,  by  interpreting  words  to  the  signification  wherein 
they  are  usually  taken  :  wherein  it  were  better  to  exercise 
a  young  man,  than  in  the  interpretations  of  obscure  termes, 
which  we  call  glosses.— Hulland.  Plutarch,  p.  24. 

He  much  more  goodly  glosse  thereon  doth  shed, 

To  hide  his  falsehood,  then  if  it  were  true. 

e  Queene.  b.  iv.  c.  5. 


said  to  be  tabcllts,  qui- 


Spem 

DipticcE  in  some  old  glossar 

bus  corruptorcs  puellis  snis  in 

Holijday.  Juvenal.  Illustrations  of  the  Ninth  Satyre. 
This  is  the  full  state  of  this  affair,  in  the  age  when  Semeca, 
who  was  the  glossator,  liv'd. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  §  11. 

Eighthly,  To  establish  by  law  a  thing  wholly  unlawful!  and 

dishonest,  is  an  affirmation  was  never  heard  of  before  in  any 

Law,  Reason,  Philosophy,  or  Religion,  till  it  was  rais'd  by 

inconsiderate  gtossists  from  the  mistake  of  this  text. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon, 
There  .stood  a  hil!  not  far,  whose  griesly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rowling  smoak  ;  the  rest  entire 
Shon  with  a  glossie  scurff,  undoubted  sign 


No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure. 

But  wit,  and  gloss,  and  malice  may  oliscure  ; 

Not  those  indited  by  his  first  command, 

A  prophet  grav'd  the  text,  an  Angel  held  his  hand. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  ^  Panther. 

But  before  I  come  to  that  I  mainly  design  for  my  text,  it 

is  fit  I  should  give  yoti  some  explanation  of  it  and  vindicate 

it  from  such  false  glosses,  as  some  amongst  us  are  wont  to 

put  upon  it.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  16. 

If  it  be  only  criticism  upon  ancient  authors  and  languages, 
he  must  be  a  conjuror  that  can  make  those  moderns,  with 
their  comments,  and  glossaries,  and  annotations,  more 
learned  than  the  authors  themselvesin  their  own  languages, 
as  well  as  in  the  subjects  they  treat. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 
^nd  if  you  ask  how  many  will  do  it?  courteous  John 
Semeca,  the  learned  glossator,  will  tell  you. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  311. 
Some  words  I  believe  may  pose  the  ablest  glussogropher 
now  living.— jB/obm/.  Ancient  Tenures,  Pref. 
His  gilded  bosom,  speck'd  with  purple  pride, 
And  both  his  wings  in  glossy  purple  dy'd. 

Parnell.  On  Queen  Anne's  Peace. 
Their  surfaces  had  a  smoothness  and  glossiness  much  sur- 
passing whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine  or  common  salf^ 
Soyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  606. 
Ye  nations  hear !  nor  fondly  deem 

Britannia's  ancient  spirit  fled  ; 
Or  glosing  weep  her  setting  beam, 

Whose  fierce  meridian  rays  her  rivals  sped— 
Her  Genius  slept— her  Genius  wakes— 
Nor  strength  deserts  her,  nor  high  heaven  forsakes. 

Whitehead.  Ode  for  the  Nex  Year,  (17S3.) 
It  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  heaven  ;  and  though  every 
tongue  on  cart);  were  silent,  na;-,  though  every  tongue 
should  join  in  glossing  over,  and  even  justifying  all  or  any  of 
those  crimes  that  sentence  will  assuredly  be  pronounced  on 
all  impenitent  offenders.— Por/eKs,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  16. 


GLO 

There  is  a  sort  of  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods  that 
dazzles  the  imagination,  but  which  neither  belongs  to,  nor 
becomes  the  sober  aspect  of  trutli. 

Burks.  A  VindicaiioH  of  National  Society,  Pref. 

He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light, 
And  needs  no  fftossory  to  set  him  right. 

Cowper.  The  Needless  Alarm. 
In  the  glossarial  index  of  former  editions,  the  reader  has 
merely  been  presented  with  a  long  list  of  words,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  passages  where  they  occur,  often  with  very 
different  meanings  ;  and  is  thus  called  upon  to  roam  over 
many  volumes,  in  order  to  form  a  glossary  for  himself. 

Boswell.  Advertisement  to  Shakespeare. 

Hence,  as  I  said,  the  churchmen  though  Normans,  were 
well  instructed  in  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
and  it  was  not  easy  for  the  King's  glossers  to  interpret  them 
to  their  own  mind,  whilst  the  bishops  were  at  hand  to  refute 
and  rectify  their  comments. 

Ilurd.  Constitution  of  the  English  Government. 

Observe  yonder  tall  stem  rising  from  the  interstices  of  a 
craggy  rock,  covered  with  a  rind  white  and  glossy  like  silver, 
and  dropping  with  ten  thousand  fine  twigs  so  attenuated  as 
to  appear  almost  capillary.— A" 7iox.  Essays,  No.  115. 

GLOVE,  V.  ^  A.  S.  Glof,  which  Hickes 
Glove,  ti.  >  ( Gram.  A.  S.  p.  214. )  says,  is  so 
Glo'ver.  J  called,  a  Jksuris  vel  intercape- 
dine  digitormn,  and  which  will  then  be  derived 
from  the  A.S.  Cliof-an,  to  cleave,  (Serenius,  from 
the  Svv.  Khjf-wa,  findere.)  Lye  observes,  that  in 
Danish  Manicce  are  called  haand-klofwer,  a  word 
compounded  o^hand,  and  kbffiie,  findere,  to  cleave. 
The  Sw.  Klof-wa  denotes  generally  every  kind  of 
c/e/"il  or  fissure,  (Ihre.) 

Clothing  for  the  hand,— separating  and  covering 
each  finger. 

For  he  vtterliche  leueth  the  kepyng  of  hem  [his  hands]  and 
neuer  but  whenne  he  bereth  haukes,  ne  veseth  he  gloues. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  4S2.  Note. 
Ac  yf  the  marchauut  make  hus  way  overe  menne  cornne 
And  the  haywarde  happe  with  hym  for  to  mete 
0th'  hus  hatt  othr  hus  bed  othere  elles  hes  gloves 
The  merchaunt  mot  for  go.  Piers  Plouliman,  p.  217. 


Hut  er  thei  goii,  some  aduantage  ; 

There  will  thei  haue,  and  som  pillage  i 

Of  goodly  wordes,  or  of  beheste. 

Or  elles  thei  take  at  leste  ' 

Out  of  hir  honde  a  rynge  or  glove.— Cuiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

\Vhat  other  thiiiges  are  theiv  taini.!-.  '     '  -  ■.  :i  ;  t<  :  .  ;  ;i  ; 
all  the  whole  pompe  of  their  tii     :     j    ,     ,    :  :  ^  i 

■which  Paule  prophesied  that  111- 

"We  saw  among  them  leather  diessetl  liKe  (jlo'u-;-^''  leatiier. 

and  thicke  thongs  like  white  leather  of  a  good  length.  i 

JIaekluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.  i 

Hence  therefore  thou  nice  crutch, 

A  scalie  gauntlet  now,  with  Joynts  of  Steele 

Must  glouc  this  hand.  i 

S/takcspearc.  2  Ft.  Hen.  IF.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

A  hawk  he  [the  upstart  couutry  gentleman]  esteems  the 
true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceeding  ambitious  to  seem  ! 
delighted  in  the  sport,  and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his  i 
jesses. — Bp.  Earle.  Microcosmography,  ed.  1811.  i 


GLO 

glovers  or  felmongers,  whose  names  he 
1558. 


him :  they  were  two 
had  in  his  note-book. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary, 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  prelate  [Kemp,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  afterwards  of  Canterbury]  wears  thin  yellow 
gloves,  which  are  well  represented.  _ 

ll'alpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

GLOW,  V.      ^       A.  S.  Glow-an,  (ge-hlowmi ;) 
Glow,  n.  I  Dut.  Gloei/en ,-     Ger.  Gkuen ; 

Glo'wing,  n.     V  Sw.  Gloa,  candere,  candescere, 
Glo'winglv.    I  ignescere,  inarde3cere,_to  heat 
Glow-worm.  J  or  kindle,  to  burn,  to  shine  with 
heat  or  flarne.   And  thus,  says  Skinner,  the  glow- 
worm, i.  e.  vermis  candens,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Xafmvpis,  (from  Ao.utt- eij/,  to  shine.) 

To  warm,  to  heat,  to  burn,  to  shine  with  heat 
or  flame ;  to  have  the  colour  or  hue  of  any  thing 
burning,  of  a  warm  countenance  or  complexion. 


With  gay  glitering  glas,  glowgng  as  the  sunne.— /rf.  Crede. 

The  circles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2134. 


Ne  yet  the  priuy  coales,  o! glowing  iellosie 

Could  euer  kindle  needlesse  feare  within  my  fantasie. 

Gascoigne.  An  Absent  Dame  thus  Complaineth. 
And  was  to  him  beholding  it  most  like 
A  little  spark  extiiiguish'd  to  the  eye 
That  glows  again  ere  suddenly  it  die. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 
I  feel  my  bosom  glow  with  wontless  fires, 
P^ais'd  from  the  vulgar  press  my  mind  aspires, 
\t'ing'd  with  high  thoughts,  unto  his  praise  to  clime, 
From  deep  eternity,  who  call'd  forth  time. 

Bnmmond.  Hymn  on  the  Fairest  Fair. 
If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truely  plaied 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  lone. 
And  the  red  ghiice  of  scorne  and  proud  disdaine, 
Goe  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 


Tho'  wouldest  thou  learne  to  caroll  of  loue. 
And  liery  with  hymnes  thy  lasse's  glouc. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Februarie. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  that  makes  a  doublet  shall 
ever  make  three  sleeves  unless  a  man  have  three  arms,  or  a 
slave  with  six  fingers  for  him  that  hath  but  five. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  h.  ii.  c.  1. 

Physicians,  lawyers,  glovers  on  the  stall. 
The  shopkeei)crs  speak  matheinatics  all. 

of  tt  Blazing  Star. 


.  Corbet.  On  the  Occasii 


■We  daily  see,  that  dogs  will  have  an  aversion  from  glovers, 
that  make  tlieir  ware  of  dog's  skins  :  they  will  bark  at  and 
be  churlish  to  them,  and  not  endure  to  come  near  them  : 
though  they  never  saw  them  before. 

Digiy.  Of  Bodies,  c.  28. 

Him  great  Tydides  urges  to  contend, 

■Warm'd  with  the  hopes  of  conquest  for  his  friend  ; 

Officious  with  the  cincture  girds  him  round  ; 

And  on  his  wrist  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout. 

And  kiss'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoaring  lout: 

For  custom  says.  "  whoe'er  this  venture  proves. 

For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves." 

Gay.  Pastoral.  Saturday. 

It  is  certain  that  one  Edward  Home  3ufl"ered  at  Newent, 
where  this  Deighton  had  been,  and  spake  with  one  or  two  of 
the  same  parish,  that  did  see  him  there  burnt  and  did  testify 
that  they  knew  the  two  persons  that  made  the  fire  to  burn 


:  as  well 

',  are  the 

■  glo-u'orms,  cicindelie,  shining  in  the  evening 

ov.  •■  llic  corn-fields:  for  so  the  rustical  paisants  and  coun- 

;  I   ■     !  .\\  lies  call  certain  Hies  or  wormes  glowing  and  glitter- 

ir  like,   and  the   Greekes  name  them  lampyrii/es : 

.     11  ive  niav  see  the  wonderful!  bountie  and  incredible 

•;  in.imsse  of  Nature  in  teaching  us  by  that  sillie  creature. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  26. 

Then  every  bush  is  a  wild  beast,  and  every  shadow  is  a 
ghost,  and  every  glow-worm  is  a  dead  man's  candle,  and 
every  lantern  is  a  spirit. 

Up.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

And  wliy  not  JIarcia  ?    Come,  you  strive  in  vain 
To  hide  your  thoughts  from  one  who  knows  too  well 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

The  light  from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure,  carries 
its  own  demonstration  with  it ;  and  we  may  as  rationally 
take  a  glow-worm  to  assist  us  to  discover  the  sun,  as  to 
examine  the  celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reason. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  19.  s.  8. 

But  what  will  recommend  the  name  of  Jervas  to  inquisi- 
tive posterity  was  his  intimacy  with  Pope,  whom  he 
instructed  to  draw  and  paint,  whom  therefore  these  anec- 
dotes are  proud  to  boast  of  and  enroll  among  our  artists,  and 
who  has  enshrined  the  feeble  talents  of  the  painter  in  the 
lucid  amber  of  his  glowing  lines. 

IValjiole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  c.  1. 

For  persons,  who  pretend  to  feel 

The  glowings  of  uncommon  zeal. 

Who  others  scorn,  and  seem  to  be 

Righteous  in  very  great  degree. 

Do,  'bove  all  others,  take  delight 

To  vent  their  spleen  in  tales  of  spite, 

To  think  they  raise  their  own  renown 

By  pulling  of  a  neighbour's  down.  Lloyd.  A  Talc. 

When,  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  oifupon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  the  spark. 

Cowper.  The  Nightingale  Sf  Glow-worm. 

I  refer  to  the  light  in  the  tail  oi  a  glow-worm ,  two  points 
seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  naturalists  concerning  it :  first, 
that  it  is  phosphoric  ;  secondly,  that  its  use  is  to  attract  the 
male  insect.— Pafey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 

GLOZE.     See  Close. 


GLU 

GLUE,  or ^       Fr.    Clucr ;    Sp.  Encohr ;    U. 

Glew,  ti.      I  Incollare ;   Lat.  Gluten,  hom  glus. 

Glue,  ii.       >and  glus  from  the   Gr.  TAio,  any 

Glu'ey.        I  thing  viscous,  any  gelatinous  ad- 

Glu'ish.  j  hesive  substance.  (See  Glu- 
TiNOus. )     To  glue, — 

To  bind,  fasten  or  stick  together  by  such  vis- 
cous or  gelatinous  and  adhesive  substance ;  to 
stick  or  set  close  or  fast  together,  (as  if  with  such 
substance. ) 

Let  men  glexve  on  us  the  name 

SuCiceth  that  we  haue  the  fame. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,'b.i!a, 

She  toke  hym  than  a  maner  glue. 

The  whiche  was  of  so  great  vertue, 

That  where  a  man  it  shulde  cast, 

It  shulde  bynde  anon  so  fast. 

That  no  man  might  it  done  awaye.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

Their  bowes  are  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  at  the 
back  with  strong  sinewes,  not  glued  too,  but  fast  girded  and 
tied  on. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

The  spiteful  Goddesse  spied  so  great  successe  in  al  her 

The  peoples  fierce  of  both,  with  blood  and  battel  full  em- 

And  saw  their  armies  ioynt  in  slaughters  vile  together 
glewed.—Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneiclos,  b.  vii. 

Therefore  he  that  keepeth  that  one  only  commaundement 
of  loue.  keepeth  all.  With  this  glue  shall  we  be  fast  ioyned 
to  Christ,  so  that  he  he  in  us,  and  we  againe  in  him. 

Udal.  John,  c.  4. 
And  to  the  end  the  golde  may  couer  them,  they  anoynt 
tlieir  bodies  with  stamped  hearbs  of  zglewey  substance. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  665. 

In  most  wounds,  if  kept  clean,  and  from  the  air;  for 
which  the  use  of  plaisters  in  wounds,  chiefly  consists  :  the 
flesh  will  glew  together  with  its  own  native  balm. 

Greio.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  97. 

Great  cunning  there  is  in  making  strong  glew,  and  in  the 
feat  of  ioyning  with  it.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  43. 

For  what  glue  or  cement  holds  the  parts  of  hard  matter  in 
stones  and  metals  together. 
I  H.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Saul,  b.  i.  c.  7 

I  .Uso  a  lake  in  Assyria,  neere  unto  the  which  there  is  a 
kind  oi' gleu'ie  matter  to  be  found,  which  holdeth  such  birds 
as  by  hap  doo  light  thereon  so  fast  as  birdlime,  by  means 
wherof  verie  manie  doo  perish  and  are  taken  that  light  vpon 
the  snilie.—Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.21. 

I  And  consequently  be  fit  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  to 
j  have  recourse  to,  and  replenish  their  vehicle  with  such  a 
Cambium  or  gluisli  moisture,  as  will  make  it  far  easier  to  be 
!  commanded  into  a  visible  consistence. 

II.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  c.  16. 
I      Jl/oc/.  Porke?    Heart,  what  dost  thou  with  such  a  greasy 
I  dish  ?     I  think  thou  dost  varnish  thy  face  with  the  fat  on't, 
i  it  looks  so  like  a  glue-pot. 
j  B.Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

I  bought  three  at  Archangel  with  intent  to  send  them  to 
you,  but  I  lind  by  one  skilful  in  that  trade,  that  I  was  de- 
\  ceived.  anil  they  were  counterfeits  with  the  feet  cunningly 
'  al.  and  patched  up  in  several  places  with 


nish. 


-Dnyle.   Works,  vol.  l 


.641. 


St.  Cypriiui  to  Pope  Stephanus  himself,  "  Tlierefore  most 
dear  brother,  the  body  of  priests  is  copious,  being  joined 
together  by  the  glue  of  mutual  concord,  and  the  bond  of 
unity,  that  if  any  of  our  college  shall  attempt  to  make  he- 
resie.  and  to  tear  or  waste  the  flock  of  Christ,  the  rest  may 
come  to  succour." — Barrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

A  lady  that  long'd  i 

With  glewie  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 

Of  virgin-combs  which  from  the  roof  were 

Dryden.  Ann 


He  with  his  hapless  crew, 

Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task 
Froze  into  statues;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. — 2 


Many  insects  inclose  their  eggs  in  a  silken  weh  ;  others 
cover  them  with  a  coat  of  hair  torn  from  their  own  'coriies : 
some  glue  them  together ;  and  others,  like  the  moth  of  the 
silk-worm,  glue  them  to  the  leaves  upon  which  they  are 
deposited,  that  they  may  not  be  shaken  oS  by  the  wind,  or 
washed  away  by  the  ram.—Paleg.  Natural  Theology,  c.  19. 

The  glue  or  gum  being  passed  through  these  minute  aper- 
tures, forms  hairs  of  almost  imperceptible  fineness;  and  these 
hairs,  when  joined,  compose  the  silk  which  we  wind  off  from 
the  cone,  in  which  the  silk-worm  has  wrapped  itself  up ;  in 
the  spider,  the  web  is  formed  from  this  thread.— /rf.  lb. 


GLUM,  n. 
Glim,  adj. 

(ill'mmish. 
Gui'mmy. 


}i.  e.  Gloom,  (qv. )  A  glum, — 
a  gloomy  look  ;  a  dark,  "dismal, 
sullen  look.  To  glombe,  in  Chau- 
cer, to  look  gloomy. 


GLU 


It  l9  of  loue,  as  of  foiiune 

That  cliaungeth  oft,  and  nil  conttine  ; 

Which  whilom  woll  of  foike  smile 

And  glombe  on  hem  an  other  while.— C/iauccr.  R.  of  the  R. 

And  that  thou  shouldste  not  take  me  vp 

with  visage  sad  and  gliim 
Although  no  letter  vnto  thee 

from  me  at  all  did  cum. 

Drant.  Horace.  Ep.  to  Julius  Flonis. 
In  her  estate  there  sate  the  noble  queene 

Of  Fame,  perceyuyng  howe  that  I  was  cum, 
She  woundred  methought  at  my  laurell  grene, 

She  loked  hautely,  and  gaue  me  agtum. 

Skelton.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 
These  things  while  he  did  spake,  she  him  beheld  with 

■R'itli  rolling  here  and  there  her  eies,  and  still  in  silence 
dumme.  Pltaer.  Virgdl.  yEneidoSy  b.  iv. 

An  ilex  tree 

With  glummish  darkish  shade  bespreddes  the  same,  that 
none  may  see.  Id.  lb.  b.  xi. 

Such  casual  blasts  may  happen  as  are  most  to  be  feared, 
when  the  weather  waxeth  darke  and  glummy. 

Knight.  Trial  of  Truth,  (1580.)  fol.  27. 


GLUT,  V. 
Glut,  n. 
Glu'tting,  n. 
Glu'tton,  v. 
Glii'tton,  n. 
Glu'tton,  adj. 
Gll'ttonish. 
Glu'ttonize. 
Glu'ttonous. 
Gll-'ttonously. 
Glu'ttonv. 


Fr.  n.  Ghnton ;  It.  Ghiot- 
tone  ;  Sp.  Gloton ,-  from  the 
Lat.  Glulire,  to  send  or  pass 
down  the  throat,  to  swallow.  ] 
Lat.  Glattus,  that  part  of  the  j 
-  neck  through  or  by  which  j 
food  is  transmitted.  Vossius 
thinks  formed  from  the  I 
sound  glittf,  glutt,  which 
liquor  makes  when  running  ' 
through  a  narrow  neck  c 
passage.  Or  rather  from  (an  unknown  Gr.  word) 
'yuK(,ei.v,  of  the  same  meaning.  ; 

To  swallow ;  to  swallow  in  abundance,  to  fill  by 
swallowing,  to  till,  to  cram  full ;  to  satiate,  to  sa- 
turate, to  cloy.  I 
The  Enyglysse  al  the  nygt  byuore  vaste  bygon  to  synge, 
And  speude  al  the  nygt  in  glolomje  &  in  dryngynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  360. 

Bote  in  gayenesse  and  in  glotemjefor  glolten  here  goodee. 

And  braketh  nat  here  bred  to  the  poure.  as  the  book 

hoteth.  Piers  Plouhmaii,  p.  ISC.  I 


O  Glotonie,  full  of  cursednesse; 

O  cause  first  of  our  confusion, 

O  origi.nal  of  our  damnation. 

Till  Christ  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again. 

Id.  lb.  V   12,438. 
But  yet  all  were  he  wounder  bad, 
Amonge  the  Grekcs  a  name  he  had, 
Tliei  cleped  hym  the  god  of  wine 
And  thus  a  glotton  was  diuine.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V. 

After  the  disposicion 

Of  glotong,  and  dronkship. 

That  was  a  sorie  felauship.  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

For  whiles  he  ventures  for  a  double  pay 
He  quite  forgets  the  pay  that  payes  for  all. 
Till  leade  (for  golde)  do  glut  his  greedie  gal. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruits  of  Warre. 

Some  to  embrowder  put  them  in  prease 

Wei  gyding  their  gioiton  to  kepe  streight  their  silk. 

Sticltun.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 


Let  him  drinke  alittel  iulep  made  with  clean  water  and 
eupar,  or  a  litell  small  biere  or  ale,  so  that  he  drinke  not  a 
great  glul  but  in  a  lytel  quantite. 

Sir  T.  Etyot.  Castel  of  Hellli,  b.  ii.  c.  27. 
And  glutting  of  meals  which  weakeneth  the  body. 

Sir  J.  Checlte.   TIte  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

Having  now  framed  their  gluttovish  stomachs  to  have  for 
food  the  wild  benefits  of  nature. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 

Then  sayde  the  monnkes.  This  request  of  cures  is  chefely 
to  refresh  the  pore  therby.  No,  (said  the  king)  it  is  rather 
to  pamper  your  glnitonous  inawes,  whiche  neuer  are  satis- 
fied.—jBaie.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

The  Lordes  souper  semeth  not  to  bee  the  great  matter,  that 
Js  in  hand,  suche  as  he  made  with  his  disciples,  but  rather 
some  troublous  clamorous  feast,  without  equalitie,  because 
(»nhe  nia  riotously  and  gloulonously,  not  lokyng  for  other, 
b.:giBnetb  afore  to  eate  his  owne  souper.— £/(io(  1  Cor,  c.  11. 


Let  the  maide  also  1 


cookery,  not  t^\aV  S.u'JnrVng  and 
e.xcesse  in  meats  to  serue  a  great  many,  full  of  delicious 
pleasures  and  gluttony,  which  cookes  meddle  with  :  but 
sober  and  measurable. 

rives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  IVoman,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Thorowe  glotonye  haue  manye  one  peryshed,  but  he  that 
dyeteth  himselfe  temperatelye  prolongeth  his  life. 

Bible,  1551.  Jesus  Sgrach,  c.  27. 

Gonx.  He'l  be  hang'd  yet, 
Though  euery  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  w^idst  to  glut  him. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Acti.  sc.  I. 

The  joy  of  the  world  resembles  a  torrent  ?  as  upon  a  glut 
of  rain,  you  shall  have  a  torrent  come  rolling  along  with 
noise  and  violence,  overflowing  its  banks,  and  bearing  all 
before  it,  yet  is  but  muddy  and  impure  water,  and  'tis  soon 
gon  and  dried  ap.—  Hoptcins.   Works,  p.  16. 

Then  the  fat  flesh-pots  they  so  much  desire. 

Whereon  in  Egypt  gluttoning  they  fed. 
When  they  came  hungry  home  from  carrying  mire, 

Which  only  dulness  and  gross  humours  bred. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  iii. 

On  roots  and  pulse  that  feed,  on  beefe  and  mutton  spare 
So  frugally  they  live,  not  gluttons  as  we  are. 

Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  20. 

For  what  reason  can  you  allege  wTiy  you  should  gluttonize 
and  devour  as  much  as  would  honestly  suffice  so  many  of 
your  brethren  that  take  pains  in  the  word,  like  the  great 
eater  of  Kent,  when  you  are  either  so  unable,  or  so  duU  and 
lazy,  that  you  do  not  one  man's  labour. 

Marvell.   Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

nt  and  dull ; 

cram'd  gtutlonous  gull. 

Draylun.  The  Owl. 


ithei 


And  by  his  side  rode  lothsome  GluUony, 

Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine. 
His  belly  was  vp-blowne  with  luxury, 

And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyen. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

For  swinish  gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 

But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.— il/i//o«.  Comus. 

Thou  too  Shalt  see  her  bleed, 

See  her  convulsive  pangs,  and  hear  her  dying  groans  : 
Go  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  ador'd  Ismena, 
And  laugh  at  dying  Phadra. 

S}7iith.  Phtedra  Sj  Hippolitus,  Act  iii. 

Thus  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast  ? 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore 
Far  from  your  friends  and  from  your  native  shore. 

Pupe.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

They  were  not  deprived  from  ignorance  in  God's  word, 
neither  for  not  doing  their  duty,  nor  for  gluttoning,  nor 
swearing,  nor  dicing,  nor  hunting. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  a.n.155G. 

"  Is  this,"  returns  the  prince,  "  for  mirth  a  time  ? 
When  lawless  gluttons  riot  mirth's  a  crime  ; 
The  luscious  wines,  dishonour'd,  lose  their  taste, 
The  song  is  noise,  and  impious  is  the  feast." 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  u. 

In  pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep  ; 
But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep ; 
And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep.  ^ 

Drydcn.  Religio  Lata. 

And  what  we  say  of  lust  and  uncleanness,  the  same  is  to 
he  said  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness ;  for  these  are  ^s 
noisome  and  offensive  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  oihei,  and 
render  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  them  every  whit  as  in- 
capable of  his  divine  inspirations.— SAarp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  3. 

The  pelican  soon  found  the  conv 
its  mouth,  when  its  appetite  was  gl 
its  prey,  which  is  fiih.—Palcy.  Natural  Theology,  c.  23. 

The  epicure,  who  places  his  supreme  felicity  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table;  and  the  glutton,  whose  chief  enjoyment 
of  life  consists  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  and  who 
wastes  by  his  excesses,  the  gifts  of  providence  which  were 
intended  for  the  support  of  his  animal  frame  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  and  to  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  mind,  after 
they  have  been  exhausted  in  useful  services,  these  charac- 
ters are  considered  by  common  consent  as  upon  a  level  with 
the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  Dis.  1.  c.  2. 

Gluttonous  excess  obscures  the  lustre,  and  blunts  the 
aculeness  of  our  intellectual  nature.  It  weighs  down  our 
soul  to  the  earth.  It  pollutes  its  purity,  and  degrades  it  to 
a  level  with  the  body.— inox.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

Rank  abundance  breeds. 

In  gross  and  pamper'd  cities,  sloth,  and  lust 
And  wantonness,  Sind  gluttonous  excess. 

Cowper.,  Task,  b.  1. 


GLU'TINOUS.  "I 
Glu'tinousness.  > 
Gll'tining.         j  ge 


GNA 

ft  is  of  small  moment  which  of  these  'orutalities,  whether 
gluttony  or  the  bottle,  deprives  us  of  our  reason  and  our 
health,  either  of  them  is  sure  to  do  it;  for  the  cert.iin  issue 
of  botli  is  a  legion  of  follies,  and  an  hospital  of  disease. 

Il'arburton.   Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  22. 

Lat.  Gluten.     See  Glue. 
Fastening  or  holding  to- 
^   jethcr  by  some  viscous  or 
gelatinous  substance :  gluey. 

As  for  the  steeping  in  wine,  water  does  altogether  as  well : 
others  wash  the  seeds  from  their  mucilage,  by  breaking  and 
bruising  the  glutinous  berries. 

Evelyn.  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  c.  25. 

In  good  spirit  of  wine,  whose  tenacity  and  glutinousnest 
is  far  less  than  that  of  water,  bubbles  rarely  continue  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquor,  but  are  presently  broken  and 
vanish.— £o!//e.   Works,  vol.  v.  s.  6.  p.  205. 

We  have  no  shift  of  faces,  no  cleft  tongues, 
No  soft  and  glutinous  bodies,  that  can  stick 
Like  snails,  on  painted  walls ;  or,  on  our  brests 
Creep  up,  to  fall  from  that  proud  height,  to  which 
We  did  by  slavery,  not  by  service  climb. 

B.  JonsoH.  Sejanus,  Act  i.  8C.  I, 
Nor  is  it  any  potion  but  a  playster,  he  [the  tench]  aflSjrdeth ; 

tiz.  his  natural  unctious  gtuiinousness  which  quickly  con- 

solidateth  any  green  gash  in  any  fish. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Dorsetshire. 

These  [the  beams  from  the  moon]  clean  contrary,  refresh 
and  moisten  in  a  notable  manner,  leaving  an  aquatic  and 
scous  gtuiining  kind  of  sweat  upon  the  glass. 

Digby.  Of  the  Sympathetic  Powder. 

By  the  former,  [the  broad  skin  on  each  side  of  the  belly,] 
assisted  with  the  glutinous  slime  emitted  from  the  snail's 
body,  they  adhere  firmly  and  securely  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
ficies, partly  by  the  tenacity  of  their-  slime  and  partly  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.viii.  c.  1.  Note  4. 

All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  are  glutinous,  and 
therefore  stick  to  each  other  wherever  they  happen  to  touch, 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  web  most  exposed  to  be  torn,  our 
naturalist  [the  spider]  strengthens  them  by  doubling  the 
threads  sometimes  sixfold.— Goldsmith.  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

GNARR.  "\       A.  S.  Gnyrran;    Dut.  Knerren, 

Gn.\'rled.   \-knorren;    Ger.  Knarren,  hnirren ; 

Gna'aly.  j  Sw.  Knorra,  stridere,  to  creak. 
Omnia  a  sono  ficta.  It  was  sometimes  written 
Kimrr.  Gnarr  (Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says)  is  a  hard 
knot  in  a  tree,  and  knarry  full  oi  gnarres  or  knots. 
It  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  the  head;  in  modern 
vulgar  English,  the  knob.  Gnarly  is  cited  by 
Steevens  ft-om  Antonio's  Revrnqe,  1602. 

Gnarr  is  applied  to  the  snarling  noise  of  a  dog ; 
generally,  to  chiding  or  complaints,  and  may  be 
applied  to  knots  of  the  oak,  from  their  greater 
crash  or  creak  in  breaking  or  riving. 

In  the  passage  quoted  below  from  the  Parson's 
Tale,  gnerring  is  omitted  in  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt's  edi- 
tion.— Chaucer  also  writes  Knarry,   (qv.)  full  of 
gnarres  or  knots. 
He 


.551. 


The  Persones  Tale,  ed.  1598. 


For  and  this  curre  do  gnar 
They  must  stande  all  a  far 
To  holde  vp  their  head  at  th 


icllon.   Why  come  ye  not  to  Court. 
his  bristles  strong 


At  them  he  gan  to 

And  felly  gnarre,  vntiu  oaies  eiiemye 
Did  him  appease.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Merciful  heaven 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharpe  and  sulpherous  bolt 
Split'st  the  vnwedgahle  and  gnarled  oke 
Then  the  soft  mertill. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  & 


GNASH.  >       T)a{.  Knasschfn :   Ger.  Knir- 

Gna'shing,  n.  )  schen,  dentibus  frendere,  which 

latter  Wachter  calls  a  frequentative  from  Knirren, 

stridere,   to   crash.       As   commonly  applied,  to 


Whi  hethen  men  gnastirlen  with  teeth  togidre  and  the 
peples  thoughten  veyn  thinsis.—Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  4. 


GNA 

The  Maeedon  perceiuins  hurt,  gan  gnash. 

But  vet  liis  mynde  he  bent  in  any  wise 

Him' to  forbear.— r/i«rta!Hc  Auctors.  Death  of  Zoroas. 

And  the  children  of  thekyngedome  shal  be  caste  oute  into 
litter  darknes:  tliere  shall  be  wepynge  and  gnashyngc  of 
%ee\.\i.—Biijto,  1551.  Matlliew,  c.S. 

By  that  waies  side,  there  sate  infernal  Paine, 
And  fast  beside  him  sate  tumultuous  Strife: 

The  one,  in  hand  an  iron  whyp  did  straine, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloudy  knife; 
And  both  did  i/nasit  their  teeth,  Sr  both  did  threaten  life. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quceiic,  b.  ii.  c.  ". 

Such  are  they,  which  say,  that  God  hath  decreed  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  to  eternal  damnation,  and  that 
only  to  declare  his  severity,  and  to  manifest  his  glory  by  a 
triumph  in  our  torments,  and  rejoicings  in  the  gnashing  of 
our  teeth.— £p.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

The  wcU-aim'd  javelin 

Pierc'd  his  tough  hide,  and  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
The  monster  fell,  and  gnashing  with  huge  tusks 
Plow'd  up  the  crimson  earth. 

Smilh.  Phccdra  S;  Hippolittis,  Act  i. 

■  A  staff  the  herdsman  shook 

Of  knotty  oak,  with  which  the  earl  he  struck  : 
At  this  the  Paladin  was  rous'd  to  ire, 
tlegnash'd  his  teeth,  his  eye-balls  llash'd  with  fire. 

lloole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  x.\x. 

GNAT.  )      A.S.Gncet.     The  etymology 

Gnat-ling,  n.  )  of  this  word  has  been  referred 
to  the  Gr.  Kvixp,  culex.  But  the  A.  S.  Nat-mi, 
premere, — and  thus,  perhaps,  pungere,  to  prick, — 
ivith  the  usual  prefix  (je,  would  form  ge-ncct-an, 
gnat-nii ;  and  the  reason  of  the  application  from 
the  prick  or  sting  would  be  plain. 


After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubricke 
1  vvol  not  work  as  mochel  as  a  gnal. 

Chaucer.  The  U'if  of  Bathes  Prologu 


We  passed  the  riuer  into  the  wilderness,  where  we  made 
vreatlies  of  greene  grasse,  which  we  wound  about  our  bo- 
dies, to  keepe  vs  from  the  sunne,  and  gnats  of  that  country. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  491. 

But  in  these  so  little  bodies  (nay  prickes  and  specks  rather 
than  bodies  indeed)  how  can  one  comprehend  the  reason, 
the  power,  and  the  inexplicable  perfection  tliat  nature  hath 


■  gnat-net  of  the  JEg)'! 


He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion,  may  ob- 
serve it  in  the  fertile  and  tiring  stroaks  of  gnat-worms. 

Id.  lb.  c.  4. 

For  an  instance  of  insects  endued  with  a  spear,  I  shall  for 
its  peculiarity  pitch  upon  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the  very 
emallest  of  all  the  gnat  kind. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  II.  Note. 

Among  the  insects  [at  Terra  del  Fuegol  which  were  not 
numerous,  there  was  neither  gnat  nor  musquito,  nor  any 
other  species  that  was  either  hurtfull  or  troublesome,  which 
perhaps  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  uncleared 
country.— Coo;.-.  Voyage.i,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

But  if  some  man,  more  hardy  than  the  rest. 
Should  dare  attack  these  gnallings  in  their  nest ; 
At  once  tliey  rise  with  impotence  of  r.age. 
Whet  their  small  stings,  and  buz  about  the  stage. 

Churchill.   The  Rosciad. 


GNAW,  u.     "V       k.S.  Giicpg-an ;  Vint.  Knag- 

Gnaw,  n.  V  hen,knmiwen)  Ger.  Nagen  ,■  Sw. 

Gna'wino,  71.  J  Gnoga,  rodore.  Juniijs  derives 
from  the  Gr.  Naucif,  carpere  ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  travel  out  of  the  northern  tongues  :  it  was 
sometimes  written  knaw. 

To  press  and  wear  asunder,  (sc.)  by  the  teeth  ; 
to  fret  or  eat  into  by  continued  biting  or  action  of 
the  teeth  ;  to  corrode,  to  eat  into,  to  prey  upon. 

To  the  rode  he  sturte.  Sr  hygan  to  frete  &  gnatce 

The  armes  vaste,  S:  thyes  myd  hys  teth  to. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  417, 

His  children  wenden,  that  for  hunger  it  was 

That  he  his  armes  gnowe,  and  not  for  wo, 

Aiidsayden  :  fader,  do  not  so,  alas. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,758. 

By  dtemes,  by  chirking  of  dores,  or  craking  of  houses,  by 
snawing  ol'ialtes,  and  ^^ril;he  maner  of  wretchednesse  t 

Xd.  ThtPersones  Tal(. 


GNO 

And  for  ensample  of  all  londes, 

With  horse  she  shulde  be  to  drawe, 

Till  houndcs  had  hire  bones  gnawe. 

Without  any  sepulture.  Coiver.  Con.  A.  b.  Iii. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  young  man  heing  the  scholer  gauo 
his  master  a  hoane  to  gnaw,  and  bet  him  with  his  ownerod, 
which  the  master  had  made  for  his  scholar's  taile. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  8C. 
Perceyuinge  thus  the  tyrannye  of  sinne. 

That  with  his  weyght  hath  humbled  and  deprest 
My  pride  :  by  gnaicing  of  the  worme  within 
That  neuer  dieth,  I  Hue  withouten  rest. 

Wgall,  Psalm  38. 
■\\nien  they  fole  the  terryble  gnawinge  of  inwarde  fearful- 
nesse,  they  shall  soke  vp  theyr  stynkinge  remedyes,  and 
require  tlieir  dyrtye  merites,  whiche  is  cleane  to  dye  from 
Christe  and  to  forsak  his  lyuyng  waters  for  their  filthye  pud- 
dles of  hypocrisye  and  deuyllyshness. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Nowe  therefore  let  vs  here  rehearse,  the  contencion  of 
familiar  thinges,  the  jnatt/n.v  at  the  heartes,  and  the  treating 
ofmindes  &  vowes,  promises  and  requestes  madeof  diuerse 
persones.— .ffa//.  Hen.  VII.  an.  19. 

This  composition  is  good  for  those  that  he  troubled  with 
the  splenc,  or  have  weak  and  fehle  stomachs,  or  be  troubled 
with  gnawing  and  pain  there. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.x.  c.  9. 

So  he,  now  subject  to  the  victour's  law. 
Did  not  once  move,  nor  upward  cast  his  eye, 

For  vile  disdainc  and  rancour,  which  did  gnaw 
His  heart  in  twaine  with  sad  melancholy ; 
As  one  that  loathed  life,  and  yet  despys'd  to  dye. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenr,  h.  ii.  c.  8. 
The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours. 
But  only  smells  the  peel  and  flowers  : 
And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer, 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  streamer. 

Prior.  Alma.c.  1. 
There  is  no  rest  tinless  you  can  rest  in  chains  and  flames 
of  fire,  and  under  the  gnawings  of  an  eternal  worm  and  the 
everlasting  wrath  of  God. 

Bales.  The  Everlasting  Rest  of  lite  Saints,  c.  10. 
O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  ostrich  strays 
In  devious  search  to  pick  her  scanty  meal. 
Whose  fierce  digestion  gnau-s  the  tem'pred  steel. 

Mickle.  The  Lusiad,  b.  V. 
Nine  days  I  struggled — think  the  cruel  strife 
The  gndw  of  anguish,  and  the  waste  of  life. 

Bogse.   n'ritten  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland. 

GNOFF.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  quotes  from  Urry, 
"  An  old  cuff,  a  miser  ; "  and  adds,  "  I  know  not 
upon  what  authoiity."  Skinner  says,  "  Avariis,  I 
believe  from  the  A.  S.  Gnafan,  to  gnaw ;  because 
(truly)  he  through  excessive  covetousness  gnmvs 
the  very  bones,  as  dogs  do." 

Wiilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 
A  riche  gnof.  that  gestes  belde  to  borde, 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

Chaucer.  The  Millercs  Tale,  v.  3188. 
The  chubbyshe  gnnf,  that  toyles,  and  moyles, 

and  delueth  in  the  downe. 
If  happlye  he  a  suertie  be, 
so  sente  for  into  towne,  Src.         Drant.  Horace,  Sat.  1. 

GNOME.       ■)      Gr.  Tvuixt],  sententia.    "  Sen- 

Gnomo'logy.  f  tcntiae — quas  Groeci  yvaifias,  ap- 
pellant: utrumque  autem  nomen  ex  co  acceperunt, 
quod  similes  sunt  consiliis  aut  decretis,"  (  Quinct. 
lib.  viii.  c.  5.)  They  (sententias  and  7rai^ai)  have 
received  their  name  from  this — that  they  are  like 
counsels  and  decrees.      See  Menage. 

Gnomes,  ( Fr.  Gnomes,)  a  name  given  by  the 
Cabalists  to  certain  invisible  people  whom  they 
suppose  to  dwell  within  the  earth.  Vigenere  calls 
them  Gnomons,  and  this  is  derived  from  the 
Gr.  rvufiav,  knowing,  provident.     See  Gnomon. 

Which  art  of  powerfuU  reclaiming,  wisest  men  have  also 
taught  in  their  ethical  precepts  and  gnnmologies,  resembling 
it.  as  when  we  bend  a  crooked  wand  the  contrary  way  ;  not 
that  it  should  stand  so  bent,  but  that  the  overhending  might 
reduce  it  to  a  straightness  by  its  own  reluctance. 

Milton.  Telrachordon. 

Gnome  [is]  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and  com- 
mon practices  of  men,  which  declareth  by  an  apte  brevity, 
what  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to  be  done  or  not  done. 

Peacham.  Garden  of  Eloquence,  (1577.) 


GNO'MON.  ^  Vr.  Gnomon;  Gr.  ryoj/ioiv, 
Gno'mical.  I  one  who  knows,  who  judges  or 
Gnomo'nicks.  V  determines  ;  one  who,  or  that 
Gnomo'nick.  I  which,  points  out. 
Gnomo'nist.  J  For  the  peculiar  application 
in  Dialling,  see  the  quotations, 
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GO 

The  shadow  of  the  style  in  the  dyall  which  they  rjUl  the 
gnomon,  in  Egypt,  at  noonetide,  in  the  equinoctiall  day,  is 
little  more  in  length  than  halfe  the  nnnmon. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  u.  72. 
Under  whose  feet,  you  see  the  setting  sun. 
From  the  dark  gnomon,  o'er  her  volumes  run 
Drown'd  in  eternal  night,  never  to  rise. 

Crashaw.  On  the  Frontispiece  of  Isaacson^s  Chronology. 

They  [mathematicians]  can  make  that  inexhausted  foun- 
tain of  light  [the  sun]  at  so  immense  a  distance,  by  the 
shadow  of  a  little  gnomon,  fitly  placed,  give  us  an  exact  ac- 
count of  all  the  journeys  he  performs  in  the  zodiack. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

I  dial  1 


•  gno 


iiished  with  a  magnetie 
lical  dial. 
Id.  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  427. 

Suppose  that  a  countryman,  in  a  clear  day,  brought  into 
the  garden  of  some  famous  mathematician,  should  see  there 
one  of  those  curious  gnomonic  instruments,  that  show  at 
once  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  his  declination  from 
the  equator,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  length  of  the  dav,  i-c. 

Id.  lb.  p.  nas. 


the  sun,  by  making  it  afford  hiiu  the  elevations  of  the  pole, 
and  tlie  azimuths,  sun-dials  of  all  sorts,  enough  to  make  up 
an  art  caUei  gnomonieks. — Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  776. 


GNO'STICK.  ■)      Gr.Tvaarmos;    Lat.  Gno.?- 
Gno'sticism.      §  ticus  ;   Fi:  Gnostirjue ;  that  can 

or  may  knoiv.      See  the  first  quotation  from  Til- 

lotson. 


against  the  impious  sect  of  the  Gnosticks.  who,  as  the  Father.s 
tell  us,  sprang  from  Simon  Magus,  and  pretended  to  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  and  illumination,  from  whence  they  had 
the  name  of  Gnosticks —Tillolson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 

This  difference  between  the  stile  of  the  Old  and  NewTe<:- 
lament  is  so  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  greatest  sects  in  the 
Primitive  Church  (I  mean  that  of  the  Gnosticks)  did  upon 
this  very  ground  found  their  heresy  of  two  Gods ;  the  or.c, 
evil,  and  fierce,  and  cruel,  whom  they  called  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  other,  good,  and  kind,  and  mcrcilul, 
whom  they  called  the  God  of  the  New.— /rf.  lb.  Ser.  .'^. 

He  [Dr.  Zeucker]  pretended  that  the  most  primitive  Chris- 
tians acknowledged  not  Jesus  Christ  in  any  other  capacity, 
but  according  to  his  human  genwation  only,  till  Platonism 
and  Gnosticism  crept  into  the  church. 

Nelson.  Life  ofBp.  Bull,  s.  C9. 

These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced,  and  as  petulantly 
urged,  by  the  vain  science  of  the  gnoaticki^. 

Gibbon.  The  Roman  Empire, ;:.  H. 

GO,  r.       "V       A.  S.  Gan;   Dut.  Ga-cn  ;   Ger. 

Go'er.         \Ge-hen;   Sw.Ga;   Scotch  and  Old 

Go'iNG,  n.  j  Kng.  Ga.  Go  (see  Come)  is  a 
term  expressing  a  particular  species  of  motion. 
We  see  a  thing  in  motion,  the  distance  from  us 
lessens,  the  thing  approaches,  and  (we  stiy)  it 
comes  ;  but  if  the  distance  increases,  the  thing  de- 
parts, and  (we  say)  it  goes.      See  Wend,  and  Ge. 

To  f/o  is  usually  inteipreted  in  union  with  pre- 
positions, or  even  with  other  words  connected  with 
it;  and  thus,  improperly,  the  raeaningof  the  whole 
phrase  is  ascribed  to  the  single  word. 

To  go  a.'iide,  (sub.  from  the  right  way,)  to  de- 
viate, to  err. 

To  go  between  ("sub.)  as  mediator,  intercessor; 
to  mediate,  to  intercede,  to  interpose. 

To  go  by,  (sub.)  as  a  rule  ;  to  act  by,  or  in  obe- 
dience to,  to  obey. 

To  go  over,  (sub.)  from  one  party  to  another; 
to  revolt. 

To  go,  (with  prepositions,  or  by  inference)  is 
equivalent  to  the  words — 

To  advance,  to  return,  to  proceed,  to  recede  ; 
to  succeed ;  to  pass. 

To  go,  is  to  move  voluntarily  or  involuntarily; 
by  the  action  of  our  own  limbp,  or  by  conveyance. 
Go  is  opposed  by  Chaucer  to — ride';  to  ride  or  go, 
(sc.)  on  foot ;  to  walk. 

The  see  goth  liym  al  aboute,  he  sfont  as  an  yle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p  I. 
Now  at  his  last  goyng,  when  he  to  Gascoyn  went, 
Ge  sette  a  cerleyn'thing,  at  gour  bothe  assent. 

R.Brunnc,  p.  2SS, 
For  perille  of  euilk  goyngei  the  kyng  perueicd  to  go. 

Id,  p.  510, 


GOA 

For  as  a  man  that  goith  in  pilgrimage,  clepide  hise  ser- 
Tauntie,  and  bitookto  him  hise  goodis,  and  to  on  he  gaf  fyve 
talentis,  to  another  tweyne ;  and  to  an  othir  oon,  to  ech  aftir 
his  owne  vertu,  and  ivenie  forth  anoon. —  Wiclif.Mait.  c.  'l^->. 

Symount  Petir  seide  to  him,  Lord,  whider  gneth  thou? 
Jhesus  answeride,  whider  I  go  thouraayist  not  sue  me  now  : 
nut  thou  schalt  sue  aftirwanl.— W.  lb.  c.  13. 

Simon  Peter  sayde  unto  him  :  Lord,  v'hyVner  goest  thou  ; 
Jesus  answered  h>Tn  :  whyther  I  goe  thou  canst  not  folow 
me  now,  but  thou  shalt  folow  me  afterwardes. 

Bihle,  1551.  /*. 

Right  by  the  hopper  wol  I  staud 

(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gas  in. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4035. 

That  other  wher  him  lust  may  ride  or  go, 

But  sen  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1353. 

Thy  temple  wil  I  worship  evermo ; 

And  on  thin  auter,  wher  I  ride  or  go, 

I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete.  Id.  Ih.  v.  2254. 

And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  al, 

Wliy  thou  thus  sorowest,  seth  thou  wost  nat  yet 

Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shall  fal. 

Id.  TroilMs,  b.  iv. 

How  oft  time  may  men  rede  and  seen 

The  treason,  that  to  women  hath  be  doe. 

To  what  fine  is  such  loue,  I  can  not  seen 

Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go  [i.e.  goite.} 

Id.  Ih.  b.  ii. 

To  whom  the  Heduanes  und  their  confederates  had  divers 
iymes  gyuen  battell ;  wherein  going  by  the  wars,  they  had 
j-eceiued'great  domage.—Goldiiige.  Caesar,  fol.  23. 

For  vnto  the  place,  where  as  at  that  season  they  founde 
the  Lorde  Jesus,  there  resorted  an  vnnumerable  multitude 
of  people,  so  as  it  seemed  as  it  had  been  an  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  cummers  ani  goers. —  Udal.  Mar/.,  c.  6. 

Compare  the  Pope's  doctrine  to  the  word  of  God,  and  thou 
shalt  finde  that  there  hath  ben,  and  yet  is  a  great  going  out 
of  the  v.-a.y.—Tgndall.  IVorkes,  p.  132. 
Stew.  Let  go  slaue,  or  thou  dy'st. 
Edg.  Good  gentlemen,  goe  your  gale  and  let 
Poor  volke  passe.  Shalcespeare.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 


Is  the  rough  French  horse  brought  to  the  dore  ? 
They  say  he  is  a  high  goer,  I  shall  soon  try  his  mettle. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  it  £c.  1. 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lines  to  see't, 
That  going  shal  be  vs'd  with  feet. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
And  they  said,  50  to,  letusbuilde  us  a  cite  and  a  tower, 
■whose  top   (naay  reachej  vnto  the  heauen  that  we  may  get 
IS  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  vpon  the  whole  earth. 

Bible,  1583.  Gen.  xi.  4. 
If  force  be  not  to  be  used  in  your  case  or  mine,  because 
unreasonable,  or  unjust :  you  will,  I  hope,  think  fit  that  it 
should  be  forborn  in  all  others,  where  it  will  be  equally 
unjust  and  unreasonable  ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  ap- 
pear it  will  unavoidably  be,  wherever  you  will  go  about  to 
punish  men  for  want  of  consideration. 

Locke.  A  Second  Letter  Concerning  Toleration. 

Eternal  goodness  manifestly  still 
Preserves  my  soul  from  each  approach  of  ill : 
Ends  all  my  days,  as  all  ray  days  begin. 
And  keeps  my  goings,  and  my  comings  in. 

Pnrnell.  The  Gift  nf  Poetry. 
But  when  the  year  is  at  an  end, 
Comparing  what  I  get  and  spend, 
My  goings  out,  and  comings  in, 
I  cannot  find  I  lose  or  win.  Swift,  Riddle  4. 

My  grandmother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum, 
wliereas  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart. 

Spectator,  No.  109. 
These  go-betweens  influence  the  persons  with  whom  they 
carry  on  the  intercourse,  by  stating  their  own  sense  to  each 
of  them  as  the  sense  of  the  other :  and  thus  they  recipro- 
cally master  both  sides. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

She  [Mrs.  Roundabout]  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  Lord 
Bantam's  Indian  sheep,  which  are  obliged  to  have  their 
monstrous  tails  trundled  in  a  go-cart. 

Goldsmith.  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

GO.\D,  V.  \  A.  S.  Ga,(jaad,  goad,  cuspis,  sti- 
Go.^D,  ;(.  fmulus,  (Lye;)  and  .Somner,  the 
point  cf  a  weapon,  a  spear  or  arrow-head,  a  sting, 
priclt  or  cioad.  Perhaps  that  which  gad-eth,  or 
causes  to  qa  or  go  .-  and  thus,  consequentially,  a 
prick  or  spur  :   and  the  verb, — 

To  prick  or  spur,  to  stimulate,  to  urge  on,  to 
excitu. 
VOL.  I, 


GOA 

For  I  do  Judge  those  same  goads  and  prickes  wherewith 
their  consciences  are  prikt  and  wounded  to  bi.^  a  greuous 
fealing  of  that  same  iudgment. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 
And  therefore  goaded  with  most  sharpe  occasions, 
"Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  owne  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankefuU. 

Shal:espeare.  Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 
They  their  holly  whips  have  brao'd. 
And  tough  ha2ell  goads  have  got, 
Soundly  they  your  sides  will  baste. 
If  their  courage  fail  them  not. 

Drayton.  The  Shepherd's  Sircna. 
At  length  by  swords  and  goading  darts  compell'd. 
Dronish  he  drags  his  load  across  the  field ; 
Nor  once  attempts  to  charge,  but  drooping  goes, 
To  bear  his  dving  lord  amidst  his  foes. 

Bowe.  Lucan.  b.  iv. 

A  hind  that  stood  beside 

A  rustic  weapon  for  her  rage  supply'd, 

A  pointed  goad  he  brought,  with  which  he  drew 

From  every  limb  the  streams  of  sanguine  hue. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxvii. 

GOAL.  Dr.  T.  H.  (in  Skinner)  from  the  Fr. 
Gaule,  a  pole,  a  stake ;  because  a  pole,  stuck  or 
fixed  in  the  ground,  was  used  pro  metd.  The  Fr. 
Gaule,  Lye  thinks,  is  manifestly  from  the  A.  S. 
Gc-afle,  which  denotes  the  same  thing.  Menage, 
from  the  Lat.  Vallus.     By  usage,  goal  is — 

That  to  which  our  course  is  directed,  and  at 
which  it  ends ;  also,  from  which  it  commences, 
and  to  which  it  returns. 

So  that  I  saw  the  chaunce  as  perfectly  as  I  saw  my  awne 
image  in  a  glasse,  that  there  was  no  person  (it  I  had  ben 
greedy  to  attempt  the  enterprise)  coud  nor  should  haue  won 
the  ryng  or  gott  the  gole  before  me.— Hall.  Mich.  III.  an.  2. 

As  in  the  rennynge,  passyng  the  gole  is  accounted  but 

rashenesse,  so  rennynge  halfe  way  is  reproued  for  slowness. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Governom,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

Canara  byrds,  come  in  to  bear  the  bell. 
And  goldfinches  do  hope  to  get  the  gole. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaints  of  Phylumene. 
Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
AVith  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  ii. 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  b?ara 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chamber  in  the  east.— /if.  Comus. 


Parch'd  was  his  mouth,  nor  yet  the  goal  in 
And  the  first  apple  on  the  plain  he  threw. 

Eusden.  Oi-id.  Met.  b. 


Coivper.  Charity. 

GOAR.  >  Gore,  in  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Go'arish.  jsays  he  does  not  understand  in 
either  of  the  places  cited  below.  A  correspondent 
suggested  to  him  that  gore  is  a  common  name  for 
a  slip  of  cloth  or  linen,  (q.  slit  or  rent  from  the 
whole  breadth,)  which  is  inserted  in  order  to 
widen  a  garment  in  any  particular  place.  This 
sense,  he  adds,  will  suit  very  well  with  the  context 
of  verse  3-237,  but  hardly  with  v.  13,719.  Gvre- 
coat,  (Grose,  Supplement,)  a  gown  or  petticoat 
gored,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
narrower  at  the  upper  end,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  some  ancient  pictures,  particularly  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     See  Gore. 

Goarish,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is,  (met.) 
rent,  ragged ;  or — pieced  or  patched. 

A  seint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 

A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 

Upon  hire  lendes,  ful  of  many  a  gore. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3237. 
Me  dremed  all  this  night  parde. 
An  elf-quene  shall  my  lemman  be. 
And  slepe  under  my  gore. 

Id.  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  v.  i3,7\9. 

May  they  know  no  language  but  that  gibberish  they  prattle 

to  their  parcels,  unless  it  be  the  goarish  Latine  they  write  in 

their  bonds,  and  may  they  write  false,  and  loose  their  debts. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

GOAT.     ■)      Goth.Gaitei;    A.  S.  Gat,  gat ; 

Goa'tish.  J  Dut.  Geyt ,-    Ger.  Geis  ,-     Sw.  'Get, 

which  Junius  thinks  may  be  from  the  Gr.  Xanrj, 

I  coma,  juba ;  the  animal  receiving  Its  name  in  the 
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northern  languages  from  a  Greek  worrf  which  ex- 
presses  a  quality  peculiar  to  it,  viz.  its  length  of 
hair.  Wachter  thinks  that  gitz,  geiz,  animal  avi- 
dura,  might  be  formed  from  the  A.  S.  Gyt-seatt, 
cupere,  concupiscere  ;  and  the  animal  be  so  called 
quia  appetit  non  appetenda,  (sc.)  leaves,  the 
bark,  shoots  of  trees,  especially  of  vines  ;  (more 
probably  so  called  from  its  lascivious  appetency.) 
See  Gat-tooth. 


But  Crist  beinge  a  bisschop  of  goodis  to  comynge  entride 
hi  a  largere  and  parfitere  tabernacle  not  maad  bi  bond,  that 
is  to  seie  not  of  this  makyng  neither  bi  blood  of  goot-buekia 
or  of  caluys.— /f/.  Ehreicis,  c.  9. 

■Wherof,  if  that  I  shall  conforme 

The  figure  vnto  that  it  is. 

These  olde  clerkes  tellen  this  : 

That  it  is  like  a  goie  skipende  : 

And  for  that  it  is  suche  semende. 

It  is  bote  capra  saliens.  Gotcer.  Con.  A.  h.  vii.' 

To  kepe  him  from  pikinge  it  was  a  greate  paine. 

He  gased  on  me  with  his  gotishc  berde. 

When  I  loked  on  him  me  purse  was  half  aferde. 

Skelton.  The  Bouge  of  Court. 

Goates  bring  forth  foure  kids  other  whiles,  but  that  is  very 
seldome.    They  goe  with  young  five  raonthes  as  ewes  do. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  50. 

On's  shield  the  goatish  Satires  dance  around, 

(Their  heads  much  lighter  then  their  nimble  heels) 
Silenus  old,  in  wine  (as  ever)  dround, 
Clos'd  with  the  ring,  in  midst  (though  sitting)  reels. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 
Is  not  thilke  same  a  gote-herd  prowde, 

That  sittes  on  yonder  bancke  ; 
"Wliose  straying  heard  them  selfe  doth  shrowde 
Emong  the  bushes  rancke  ? 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July, 
He  said,  and  seconding  the  kind  request, 
"With  friendly  step  precedes  his  unknown  guest, 
A  shaggy  goats  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread, 
And  \Yith  fresh  rushes  heap'd  an  ample  bed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey;  b.  xiv. 
But  all  alone  the  hoary  ting  ho  found ; 
His  habit  coarse,  but  warmly  wrapt  around  ; 
His  head,  that  bow'd  with  many  a  pensive  care, 
Fenc'd  with  a  double  cap  oi goat-skin  hair. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xxiv. 
The  goat  is  the  most  local  of  any  of  our  domestic  animals, 
confining  itself  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  those  islands  : 
his  most  beloved  food  are  the  tops  of  the  boughs  or  the 
tender  bark  of  young  trees,  on  which  account  he  is  so  preju- 
dicial to  plantations,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  draw 
him  from  his  native  rocks,  except  some  method  could  be 
devised  to  obviate  this  evil. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Goat. 

A  herd  ot  goals,  each  shining  mom. 

Midst  scraggy  myrtle,  pointed  thorn. 

Quick  glancing  to  the  sun,  display'd 

Their  spotted  sides,  and  pierc'd  the  shade  : 

Their  goat-herds  still,  like  those  of  old. 

Pipe  to  the  stragglers  of  the  fold. —  Whitehead.  Variety. 

GOB.       ^       "  Fr.  Gob,  gobeau,  and  the  verb 

Go'bbet.    Vgober,  to   ravine,   to  devour;  feed 

Go'bble.  J  greedily ;    swallow   great   morsels, 

let  down   whole  gobbets,"  (  Cotgrave. )     Skinner 

thinks  it  is  not  very  absurd  to  derive  the  Fr,  Gob 

from  the  verb  couper,  to  cleave. 

In  the  glossary  to  Horce  momenta  Cravencr,  gob 
is  said  to  be  "  The  mouth  ;  also  a  copious  expec- 
toration :  lumps,  as  gobs  of  suet."  See  also 
Brocket  and  Moor. 

"  A  gob, — an  open  or  wide  mouth.  Hence,  to 
gobble,  to  swallow  greedily  or  with  open  mouth. 
Gob,  in  the  south,  signifies  a  large  morsel  or  bit : 
so  we  say  a  good  ^06,  i.e.  a  good  segment  or  part. 
The  dim.  whereof  is  gobbet,  cut  into  gobbets,  per- 
haps from  the  Greek  vvord  Kotttw,  Koiifiu." — Cata- 
logue of  North  Country  Words,  by  Tomlinson,  in 
Ray. 

Gob  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  S.  Ge-openian, 
to  gape,  to  open.  Gop-eniav,  (and  dropping  the 
termination)  <70/),  905  or  _(7!;6;  and  applied  conse- 
quentially to  the  quantity  received  or  ejected  at 
one  opening  of  the  mouth. 

The  more  common  word,  gob-et,  is  applied  to — 
A  part  or  portion,  a  fragment,  a  piece ;  to  a, 
piece  swallowed  at  one  gulp. 
6A 
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To  gobble, — to  devour,  to  swallow  large  pieces; 
to  swallow  greedily ;  to  make  a  noise  by  au  action 
of  the  throat  similar  to  that  of  swallowing  gree- 
dily.    "  Gobble-coch,  Turkey-cock." 

And  there  hit  pightning]  passed  in,  and  alle  to  brast  a 
grete  bem,  and  sparkeled  the  sraale  gohelles  alle  about  the 
church.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  415. 


And  they  did  al  eate,  and  were  sufficed,  and  they  gathered 
vp  of  the  gobets  that  remayned  xii.  baskets  full. 

Bible,  1531.  lb. 


Vpon  the  see,  till  Jesus  Crist  him  hent. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  CDS. 
The  herde  of  hartes,  founden  is  anone 
With  hey  gobet,  prick  thou,  let  gon,  let  gon. 

Id.  Legend  oSmdo. 
Reioyce  vpon  thine  assistante  companion,  Ladye  Discen- 
tion,  who  hath  burst  loose  fro  the  pit  of  bottomlesse  helle, 
that  she  might  heape  vppon  the  many  gui>s  of  goulde. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  101. 

He  gaping  wide  his  threefold  iawcs 

Al  hungry  caught  ihal  gubbe. 

Phaer.  VirgiU.  JEneidos,  b.  vi. 
And  then  as  well  he  raaye,  and  so  doth  he  soone  after, 
call  the  heretikes  the  church,  and  therin  calleth  he  both 
twaine  as  proprely,  as  if  ye  woulde  cut  of  a  cantell  or  a 
gobbet  from  an  whole  lofe,  and  then  call  the  cantell  a  lofe, 
and  the  lofe  a  cantell.— A7r  T.  More.   Worl.es,  p.  61C. 

That  little  land  he  gave 

Throate  the  lawyer  swallowed  at  one  gob. 

Barry.  Rum  AUeg,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

He  slewe  Hamon  neare  to  a  hauen  of  the  sea  and  threw 

Iiim  gobbet  raeale  therein,  it  is  now  called  South-hampton. 

Stoii\  The  Bomans,  an.2l. 

But  the  caitifs  that  were  present,  rather  of  malice  than  of 
ignorance,  misconstruing  his  words,  murthered  the  arch- 
bishop without  further  delaie,  brained  him  and  hacked  him 
in  gobbets.— HoUnshed.  Ireland,  1534. 

He  [Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury]  complains  of  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  false  relics  on  the  people,  naming  stinking 
boots,  mucky  combs,  ragged  rockets,  rotten  girdles,  locks  of 
hair,  gobbets  of  wood  as  parcels  of  the  holy  cross,  of  which 
he  had  perfect  knowledge. 

Burnet.  Uistory  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste. 

The  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste ; 

Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run, 

As  if  they  had  but  just  begun. — Swift.  Ladg's  Journal. 

On  such  occasions,  after  he  has  made  them  scamper,  he 
returns  to  his  female  train,  displays  his  plumage  around, 
struts  about  the  yard,  and  gobbles  out  a  note  of  self-approba- 
tion.—SoWsmi/A.  Animated  Nature.  The  Turkey. 

Every  body  knows  the  strange  antipathy  the  turkey  cock 
has  to  a  red  colour ;  how  he  bristles,  and,  with  his  peculiar 
gobbling  sound,  flies  to  attack  it. — Id.  lb. 

GO'BLET.  mA.'La.t.  Gobel,gobekUus:  Dut. 
and  Fr.  Gobelel,  ^vhich  Junius  and  others  (see 
Menage)  think  is  akin  to  the  Gr.  KvveWnv  ;  more 
probably  to  gob,  gobet,  (sc. )  a  cup  containing-  a 
large  quantity  for  one  opening  of  the  mouth,  for 
one  draught  or  swallow. 


Best  wits,  while  they,  possest  with  fury,  thinke 
They  taste  the  Muses'  sober  well  and  drinke 
Of  Phoebus'  goblet,  (now  a  starry  signe) 
Mistake  the  cup,  and  write  in  heat  of  wine. 

Beaumont.  Against  abused  Loue. 
A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold. 
Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to  lioM, 
"With  cruel  care  he  chose  :  the  hollow  part 
Enclos'd,  the  lid  conceal'd  the  lover's  heart. 

Drgden.  Sigismonda  S,-  Guiscardo. 
Two  bowls  white  foaming  with  their  milky  store 
Of  generous  oil,  two  brimming  goblets  more. 
Each  year  we  shall  present  before  thy  slirine. 
And  cheer  the  feast  with  liberal  draughts  of  wine. 

Beattie,  Past.  5. 

GO'BLIN.  Fr.  Gobelin  ■.  Ger.  JSToto/rf,  which 
Casaubon  and  other  etymologists  fon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes)  derive 
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from  the  Gr.  Ko&aXos.  Minshew,  supported  by 
Skinner,  from  the  Fr.  Gober,  to  gobble,  to  devour ; 
because  nurses  tell  infants  that  such  daemons  de- 
vour children  whole.  See  Du  Cange,  Menage, 
and  Wachter. 

By  tlieir  [the  Popes]  charming  they  stirred  up  walking 
spirits,  bugs,  goblins,  fiery  sightes,  &  diners  terrible  goasts  & 
sliapes  of  thinges,  with  howlinges  and  groaninges  aboute 
deade  men's  graues,  perswadinge  the  simple  people  y'  they 
were  deade  men's  soules.Sale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  74. 

By  night  affrighted  in  his  fearful  dreams. 
Of  raging  fiends  and  goblins  tliat  he  meets. 

Of  falling  down  from  steep  rocks  into  streams  ; 
Of  deaths,  of  burials,  and  of  winding  sheets. 

Dragton.  Barons*  Wars,  b.  v. 

From  this  ignorance  of  how  to  distinguish  dreams,  and 
other  .strong  fancies,  from  vision  and  sense,  did  arise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  in  time  past,  that 
worshipped  Satyrs,  Fawns,  Nymphs,  and  the  like ;  and 
now-a-days  the  opinion  that  rude  people  have  of  Faeries, 
Ghosts,  and  Goblins.— Hobbs.  Of  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprights  have  really  no  more  to 
do  with  darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid  in- 
culcate these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them 
there  together,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate 
them  again  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  33. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire  ; 

While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believ'd. 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round ; 

Till  superstitious  horrour  creeps  o'er  all. 

Thomson.  Winter. 

Every  one  will  be  sensible  of  this,  who  considers  how 
greatly  night  adds  to  our  dread,  in  all  cases  of  danger,  and 
how  much  the  notions  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  of  which  none 
can  form  clear  ideas,  affect  minds  whicli  give  credit  to  the 
popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of  beings. 

Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  ii.  §.  3. 

GOD,  J).  '^       Goth.  Gort;   A.  S.  God; 

God,  n.  Dut.  Goerf;  Ger.  Golf;   Sw. 

Go'ddess..  Gud.     This  word  (says  Ju- 

GoDDi'zE,'i\  nius)  is  very  clearly  derived 

Go'duead.  from  the  Goth.  Goth  ;  A.  S. 

Go'dhood.  God,  good;   in  Dut.   Goed, 

Go'dless.  inGer.  G««,-  and  Minshew, 

Go'dlessness.  God   quasi    good,    because 

Go'dlike.  God  is  only  goodness.     The 

Go'dly,  adj.  V  A.  S.  God,   from  the   verb 

Go'dlv,  ad.  Godian,  juvare,  meliorare ; 

Go'dlily.  to  aid  or  assist,  to  improve 

Go'dliness.  or  better.     See  the  quota- 

Go'dship.  tion  from  Wilkins. 

GoD-CHiLD.  The  Author  of  all  good. 

God-daughter.  God-father,     A.  S.  God- 

GoD-FATHEK.  fcsder,  so  called,  quia  coram 

God-mother.  Deo  se  ut  parentem  infanti 

GoD-sox.  J  illi,  cujus  est  pater  initialis 

fore  promisit ;   because  he  promised  before  God 

that  he  would  be  as  a  parent  to  that  infant,  whose 

pater  initialis  (i.  c.  whose  father  at  his  initiation 

or  reception  into  Christ's  holy  church)  he  was. 

See  Gossip. 

God,  V.  in  Shakespeare ;  godded  me,— acted 
towards  me  as  if  I  were  a  god. 

Goddize,  v.  is  a  coinage  of  Warner. 
Ther  fore  ys  messageres  mid  gode  lettres  he  nom, 
That  to  the  Pope  Eleuchere  hartiliche  heo  wende 
That  he  quik  into  ys  lond  Crystendome  hym  sende. 
That  he  mygte  serue  God,  for  he  wilnede  much  ther  to. 
And  he  ne  schulde  not  be  glad,  er  the  dede  were  y  do. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  73. 


Id. 


Feble  was  the  Godfader,  aftur  warn  t'ne  name  ' 

He  was  bothe  gode  &  wys  in  alle  his  dedes  ! 

(k  right  understandyng,  to  help  at  alle  nedes,  I 

Mikille  he  wirschiped  God  and  serued  our  Lady. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  35.  | 
At  the  begynnynge  of  the  worldeGo(7  gaf  the  dom  hym  selve  J 
Tliat  Adam.  Eve.  and  hus  issue  alle' 
Sholden  deve  doun  ryht.  and  dwelle  in  peyne  evere 
If  thei  touchede  the  treo.  and  of  the  frut  eten.  I 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  349.  I 
Cros  &  curteis  Christ  this  begynning  spede, 
For  the  Fader's  frendshipe,  yt  fouvmed  heavun  \ 

&  through  ye  special  Spirit  y>  sprog  of  he  tweyne  | 

And  al  in  one  Godhed  endles  dwelleth.        Id.  Crede. 
And  it  is  ympossible  to  please  God  withoute  feith,  for  it  i 

bihoueth  that  a  man  comynge  to  God  beleue  that  he  is,  and  ' 

that  he  is  rewardere  to  men  that  seken  him. 

Wiclif.  Eirewis,  c.  11. 
But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him,  for  he 

tliat  commeth  to  God  must  beleue  that  God  is,  and  that  he 
them  that  seke  hym.— £i6/e,  1551.  /4. 
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Ye  shuin  first  in  alle  your  werkes  mekely  besechen  to  the 
high  God,  that  he  wol  be  your  conseillour  :  and  shapeth  you 
to  swiche  entente  that  he  yeve  you  conseil  and  comforte,  as 
taught  Tohie  his  soae.— Chaucer.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

I  n'ot  whe'r  she  he  woman  or  Goddesse. 

Id.  TheKnighles  Tale,  v.  1103. 
If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve, 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
■I'hy  Godhed,  that  I  may  ben  on  of  thine. 
Then  praie  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pine. — Id.  lb.  v.  2383. 

And  certes,  parentele  is  in  two  nianers  :  eyther  gostly  or 
fleshly  :  gostly,  is  for  to  delen  with  her  Gadsibbes :  for  right 
so  as  he  that  engendreth  a  child,  is  his  fleshly  father,  right 
so  is  his  Godfather,  his  father  spiritual ;  for  whicli  a  woman 
may  in  no  lesse  sinne  assemble  with  hire  Godsib,  than  with 
hir  owen  fleshly  broder.— /d.  The  Persones  Tale. 

1,0  these  Goddes  and  well  mo 

Anionge  the  Grekes  thei  had  tho. 

And  of  Goddesses  many  one. 

Whose  names  thou  shalt  here  anone  : 

And  in  what  wise  thei  deceiuen 

Tlie  foles,  which  her  feith  leceiuen.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  V 

And  thus  she,  whiche  was  all  honestie 

To  Godwarde,  after  her  intent, 

At  night  vnto  the  temple  went, 

■\Vliere  that  the  fals  priestes  were 

And  thei  receiuen  hir  there 

With  such  a  token  of  holyness, 

As  though  thei  seen  a  Goddesse.  Id.  lb.  b.  i. 

For  man,  as  tellen  us  the  clerkes. 

Hath  God  above  all  earthely  werkes 

Ordeined  to  be  principall. 

And  eke  of  soule  in  speciall 

He  is  made  liche  to  the  Godhede.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

The  Metapotines  knoiving  of  the  oracle  of  the  Gods,  think- 
inge  it  good  to  work  speedily  in  the  pacifying  of  their  ghostes, 
and  in  pacifying  of  the  Gods,  set  vp  little  images  of  stone  to 
the  yog  men,  and  appeased  the  Goddes  m\.)\  bread  sacriflces. 
Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  13. 
Therefore  after  her  death  she  was  worshipped  for  a  Gc  d- 
desse,  and  her  image  set  up  with  a  rocke  as  a  token  and  a 
signe  of  chastity  and  labour. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  3, 


He  deceaueth  himselfe,  and  maketh  a  mocke  of  himselfe 
vnto  the  godles  hypocrites  and  infidels. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  99. 
A  certaine  young  mau,  who  lined  godlylye  here  with  vs  in 
this  cytie,  when  he  was  taken  at  Dornick  was  condemned 
with  this  sentence,  that  yf  he  wold  denye  the  cofesslo  of  his 
faith  he  shuld  be  but  beheaded,  but  yf  he  perseuered  in  11:5 
purpased  opinion,  he  shuld  be  burned. 

Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  2. 
In  this  text,  kinges  be  taught  to  moderate  their  victories, 
and  that  it  is  their  office  to  see  the  youghth  diligently  & 
godly  brought  up  and  learned. 

Joge.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 
For  godly  sorow  causeth  repentaunce  vnto  saluation  not  to 
be  repented  of:  when  worldly  sorow  causeth  death. 

Id.  2  CorintUians,  c.  7- 


Godamarsey,  seyd  our  kyng,  of  they  serueyse  to  daye, 
Yefl'e  thow  hale  awt  to  do  with  me,  or  owt  to  saye, 
They  friende  schall  y  yeffor  be,  be  God  that  ys  bet  on. 

Ancient  Popular  Poetry.  The  King  c^-  the  Barker. 

Theodatus  the  First  was  a  Romane,  the  son  of  one  Steren 
a  Subdeacon ;  he  deuised  a  newe  founde  aliance  betwene  tlie 
Godfather  and  ye  Goddaughter,  and  between  the  Godmot.'ier 
and  her  Godsonne,  calling  it  spirituall  cosanguinitye :  a.id 
therefore  he  conimaunded  that  neyther  the  Godfather  nor 
his  Godsonne  should  not  marrye  the  Goddaughter  and  so  the 
Godmother  likewise. — Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  40. 

It  is  lawful!  for  them  to  take  as  many  Godfathers  and  God- 
mothers as  tliey  will,  the  more  the  better. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  S2I. 

Nothing  speake  we  for  our  own  sakes  :  but  whether  we 
speake  of  our  great  acts,  and  thereby  seame  to  be  peuishe, 
peuishe  ate  we  to  godwarde,  to  whose  glory  we  rehearse 
such  thinges,  as  we  by  his  helpe  did. — Udal.  2  Cor.  c.  5. 


Corio.  This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  haue  sent  to  Rome, 

Lou'd  me.  aboue  the  measure  of  a  father. 

Nay,  godded  me  indeed. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

I  suppose,  therefore,  that  to  seek  after  any  shape  of  God, 
and  to  assigne  a  forme  and  image  to  him,  bewraieth  man's 
weaknesse.  For  God,  whosoever  he  be  [if  haply  there  be 
any  other,  but  the  very  world]  and  in  what  part  soever 
resiant,  all  sense  he  is,  all  sight,  all  hearing :  he  is  all  life, 
all  soule,  all  of  himselfe.— HoiteMd.  Piinie,  b.  ii.  c.  ?. 
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So  little  kiinws 

Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  riRlit 

The  good  before  him,  but  peruerts  best  things 

To  worst  abuse,  or  to  thir  meanest  use. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

But  what  car'd  he  for  God  or  godliness  ? 

All  his  care  was  himselfe  how  to  advaunce, 

And  to  vphold  his  courtly  countenaunce 

By  all  the  cunning  mcanes  he  could  deuise  ; 

Were  it  by  honest  wayes,  or  otherwise. 

He  made  small  choyce.— S^jenser.  Mather  Hubberd's  Tale. 

The  wood-borne  people  fall  before  her  flat, 
And  worship  her  as  yoddesse  of  the  wood, 

And  old  Sylvanus  selfe  bethinks  not,  what 
To  think  of  white  so  faire,  but  gazing  stood 
In  doubt  to  deerae  her  borne  of  earthly  brood. 

Id.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

Proserpin  her  offence, 
Growen,  through  misguides,  TCniall  perhaps, 

We  censure  in  suspence. 
And  faife,  loued,  fear'd,  Elizabeth 

Here  goddiz'd  euer  since. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  \x.  c.  ii. 

When  now  these  wizards  with  transQx'd  hearts 

To  make  his  glory  by  the  same  the  more, 
Confess  3.  godhead  shining  through  their  hearts 


If  therefore  we  would  advertize  young  men,  that  poets 
ivrite  thus,  not  as  if  they  praised  and  allowed  such  speeches,  I 
but  as  they  knew  full  well  that  they  be  lewd  and  naughty,  I 
so  they  do  attribute  them  unto  as  wicked  and  godless  per- 
sons, they  should  never  take  harme  by  any  evil  impressions  \ 
from  poets.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  19.  ^ 

, Stand  onely  and  behold  | 

God's  indignation  on  these  godless  pour'd 

By  mee,  not  you  but  me  they  have  despis'd,  | 

Yet  envied.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Discord  ;  whose  small  sparks  once  blowne,        1 

Xone  but  a  God,  or  godlike  man  can  slake  ;  [ 

Such  as  was  Orpheus,  that  when  strife  was  grown  j 

Amongst  those  famous  impes  of  Greece,  did  take  j 

His  siluer  harpe  in  hand,  and   shortly  friends  them 

make.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Kequiring  of  him  [John  Caluine]  that  by  his  grave  coiui- 
cill,  and  ^odi'i/ exhortation,  he  would  animate  her  majesty 
constantly  to  follow  that,  -vt^iich  godlihj  she  had  begun. 

Knox.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1558. 

Godliness  being  the  chiefest  top  and  well-spring  of  all 
true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good  things. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Polilie,  b.  V.  §  2. 

St.  Wynabald  again  at  Hydleraayne  enjoy'd 
The  abbacy,  in  which  his  godly  time  employ'd 
In  their  conversion  there  which  long  time  him  withstood.  ! 
Drayton.  PoUj-Olbion,  s.  24. 

He  [Duke  Robert]  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  enter- 
tainment, that  in  requital  thereof  and  to  do  favour  to  the 
queen,  that  was  his  god-daughter,  he  released  to  King  Henry 
the  three  thousand  marks  which  he  was  yearlv  to  pay  him.     1 
Baker.  Henry  I.  an.  1104.  ' 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  at  the  baptizing 

tf  infants  there  be  godfathers  and  godmothers.    This  custom  [ 

is  still  of  use  in  the  Church  of  England  :  and  although  much  I 
of  the  reason  for  which  they  were  first  introduced  is  ceased, 

and  the  case  altered  ;  yet  it  is  enough  to  every  man  that  is  I 

a  subject,  that  it  is  the  custom.  | 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  lii.  c.  4.  ' 

Accept  my  simple  legacie, 

Of  godhood  most  deuine, 
Sayd  Brenn.    And  with  a  self  wrought  wound 

Did  perish,  and  his  men 
Departing,  wonne,  and  left  the  name 

To  Gallo  Grecia  then. 

Warner.  Albion's  England.  I 


ii.  c.  16. 

Anaxagoras,  asserting  one  perfect  mind  ruling  over  all, 
(which  is  the  true  Deity,)  effectually  degraded  all  those  other 
pagan  Gods,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  from  their  godships, 
by  making  the  sun  nothing  but  a  globe  of  lire,  and  the  moon 
earth  and  stones,  and  the  like  of  the  other  stars  and  platiets. 
Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  233. 

As  the  foundation  of  this  [virtue]  there  ought  very  early 
to  be  imprinted  on  his  mind  a  true  notion  of  God.  as  of  the 
independant  Supreine  Being,  author  and  maker  of  all  things, 
from  whom  we  receive  all  our  good,  who  loves  us,  and  gives 
us  all  things. — Locke.  Of  Education. 

And  lus  common  title  amongst  the  Latiues,  was  Deus 
Oplimus  Maiimus.  And  our  forefathers  in  this  nation,  seem 
to  have  given  this  very  name  of  God  from  good. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
Thee,  goddess  thee,  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear. 
And  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear  : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  drest ;  \ 

Sol  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast. 
Dryden.  Lucretius,  b.  i.  j 


She  faints,  she  falls,  and,  scarce  recovering  strength, 
Thus,  with  afaultering  tongue  she  speaks  at  length  : 
Are  you  alive,  O  goddess-born  !  she  said. 
Or  if  a  ghost,  then  where  is  Hector's  shade. 

Brgden.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  iii. 
Canst  thou  by  reason  more  o{ godhead  know. 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero.  Id.  Religio  Laid. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled 
To  think  thy  wit  these  gnd-like  notions  bred  ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind.        Id.  lb. 

About  this  time  one  John  Huntingdon,  a  zealous  priest 
and  poet,  compiled  a  poem,  entitled,  the  genealogy  of  here- 
tics :  mentioning  only  the  names  of  such  godly  men  as  had 
been  no  friends  to  the  pope  ;  and  no  other  heretics  were 
once  touched  at  as  if  there  were  no  heretics  but  such  as 
opposed  the  po-pe.—Strype.  Mem.    Hen.  Fill.  an.  1540. 

By  the  means  of  this  man,  [Dr.  Barnes,]  and  some  few 
others  in  that  University,  [Cambridge,]  many  became  godly 
learned.— Id.  lb. 

He  saith  it  not,  as  supposing  godliness  and  contentednejs 
to  be  separable ;  but  r.ather,  as  implying  godliness,  therefore 
to  be  most  gainful,  because  sufticiency  and  contentedness  do 
ever  attend  it. — Barrotv,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

I'm  come,  o'er  mountains  steep,  o'er  dusty  plains 
Half-chok'd  with  dust,  half-drown'd  with  rains  ; 
Only  y OUT godship  [Neptune]  to  implore. 
To  let  me  kiss  your  other  shore. 

Swift.  Epigrams  on  Windows. 

■ A  remnant 

Inspir'd  by  me,  through  the  dark  ages  kept 
Of  my  old  Roman  flame  some  sparks  alive 
The  seeming  God-built  city;  which  my  hand 
Deep  in  the  bosom  fix'd  of  wandering  seas. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

I  shall  comprehend  promiscuously  the  duty  of  parents, 
and,  in  case  of  their  death,  of  guardians  and  of  God-fathers 
and  God-mothers ;  though  this  for  the  most  part  signifies 
very  little  more  than  a  pious  and  charitable  care  and  con- 
cernment for  them,  because  the  children  for  ^Yhom  they  are 
sureties  are  seldom  under  their  povfei.—Tillolson,  Ser.  51. 

For  ^neas  was  actually  wounded,  in  the  twelfth  of  the 
.^neis,  though  he  had  the  same  God-smith  to  forge  his  arms 
as  had  AchiWes.— Dryden.  Dedication  to  the  ^Eneis. 
Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  ! 
Resolving  all  events  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 

And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme.— Co  My^cr.  Task,  b.  ii. 
Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess,  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 
To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 

Gray.  Ilijmn  to  Adversity. 
Here  then  lies  the  difficulty:  These  sects  removed  all 
passions  from  the  Godhead,  especially  anger :  and,  on  that 
account,  rejected  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
while  yet  they  believed  a  Providence,  which  was  administered 
by  the  exercise  of  those  very  passions. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  -I. 
They  now  are  deem'd  the  faithful,  and  are  prais'd 
Who,  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee. 
Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal. 
And  quit  their  oflice  for  their  errour's  sake. 

Couper.  Task,  h.  vi. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  what  would  follow  from  this  vigilant 

and  able  divine,  when  his  lordship's  [Bolingbroke]  godless 

volumes  should  come  forth;  and  the  dread  of  it  seems  to 

have  kept  them  back  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Hard.  Life  of  Warburton. 

Here  the  mind, 

LuU'd  by  the  sacred  silence  of  the  place, 

Dreams  with  enchanted  rapture  of  the  groves 

Of  Academus,  and  the  solemn  walks 

As  erst  frequented  by  the  Gnd-like  band 

Of  Grecian  sages.— Coo/)cr.  Potoer  of  Harmony,  h.  ii. 

Each  God  of  eminent  degree 

To  some  vast  beam  compar'd  might  be ; 

Each  Godling  was  a  peg,  or  rather 

A  cramp,  to  keep  the  beams  together. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  ii. 
He  finds  the  puny  mansion  fallen  to  earth. 
Its  Godlings  mouldering  on  th'  abandon'd  hearth  ; 
And  starts,  where  small  white  bones  are  spread  around. 
Or  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

Bealtie.  Battle  of  the  Pygmies  and  Cranes. 
V,'hile  Bigotry,  with  well  dissembled  fears 
His  eyes  shut  fast,  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 
Mighty  to  parry  and  push  by  God's  word 
With  senseless  noise,  his  argument  the  sword. 
Pretends  a  zeal  foi  godliness  and  grace. 
And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  face. 

Cowper.  Hope. 
In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse. 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes ; 
Design'd  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear. 
And  waft  his  God-ship  through  the  air. 

Goldsmith.  A  Neiv  Simile  in  the  Manner  of  Swift. 
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That  Colony  has'cost  the  nation  very  great  sums  of  money ; 
whereas  the  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not 
being  God-fathered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  never  cost 
the  nation  a  shilling,  except  what  has  been  so  properly 
spent  in  losing  them.— Burke.   On  the  CEconomical  Reform. 

A  subscriber  may  justly  say.  If  my  subscription  is  to  go 
in  charity,  I  myself  have  many  objects^  as  deserving,  and 
more  connected  with  me  than  any  God-son  of  Mr.  Cowper. 
Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

GO'DWIT.  Skinner,— from  God,  i.e.  good, 
and  wi/da,  an  animal ;  q.  d.  avis  bona,  sapore 
grata.  Sercnius, — from  the  Isl.  God,  good,  and 
veide,  prasda  venatione  capta ;  vel,  si  mavis,  vist, 
vietus. 

The  puet,  godicil,  stint,  the  palate  that  allure. 

The  miser  and  doe  make  a  wasteful  epicure. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  B.  25. 

Th'  Ionian  godwit,  nor  the  ginny  hen 

Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then 

More  sweet  than  olives,  that  new  gathered  be 

From  fattest  branches  of  the  tree. 

B.Jonson.  Praises  of  a  Coimtrie  Life.  From  Horace. 

GO'FFISH.  Fr.  Gtrfe,  dull,  sottish,  lumpish, 
doltish,  blockish.  Mr.  Grose  says,  Goff,  a  foolish 
clown,  (North.) — Oa/  a  foolish  fellow,  (North  and 
South).. —  Go^'appears  to  be  oaf,  with  the  common 
A.  ,S.  prefix  ge.      See  Oaf. 

But  nathelesse,  yet  gan  she  him  besech 

For  to  beware  of  gofish  peoples  speech 

That  dremm  things,  which  that  neuer  were. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

GOG.  From  the  A.S.  Gan-gan,  to  go.  See 
Agog,  and  Gig. 

Luc.  Jly  ladies'  cloak ;  nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a 
gog  of  going,  I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.     Wit  without  Money,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

GO'GGLE,  V.  '\       Wiclif  renders  luscum,  i.  e. 

Gn'GGLE,  Ji.         Vunoculum,  goggle-eyed;     but 

Go'ggle-eted.  j  it  seems  very  probable  that 
goggle  is  the  diminutive  of  Giig,  agog,  and  means 
moving,  a  moving  eye;  applied  to  a  prominent, 
restless  eye;  or  it  may  be  from  ooghel-en,  the 
dim.  of  Dut.  Ooghen,  with  the  prefix  ghe.  (See 
Ogle.  )  Junius  thinks  that  the  initial  s  being 
rejected,  goggle-eyed  maybe  the  A. S. Sccgl-egede ,- 
but  scegl  or  sceol  is  the  Eng.  Scoivl,  and  scowl- 
eyes  are  separated  eyes,  or  eyes  looking  different 
ways.     To  goggle,  is— 

To  move,  to  strain  or  stretch,  the  eye,  (sc. )  a 

prominent,  restless  eye,  from  one  object  to  another. 

That  if  thin  yghe  sclaundrith  thee  caste  it  out,  it  is  bettre 

for  thee  to  enter  gogil-ijghed  iluscum'\  into  the  rewme  of  God 

than  haue  tweyne  yghen  and  be  sent  into  belle  of  fier. 

Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 


yet  shal  not  one  iote  of  the  Lord's  promisse  be  vnfulfyllcd  ; 
the  tyme  appoynted  for  that  blasphemous  whore's  oue; 
throwe,  his  most  holy  mother.— Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt. 


glavering  grace; 


him  warning,  admonition,  to  forsake  his  sawey 
and  his  goggle-eye:  it  does  not  become 
him,  sirrah  ;  tell  him  so. — B.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  Act  iii.  sc.4. 
He  was  of  personage  tall  and  of  body  strong,  broad  chested, 
and  vsed  both  his  hands  alike,  faire  complexion ;  but  great 
and  goygle-eied,  whereby  he  saw  so  clearly,  as  is  incredible 
to  report.— Speed.  The  Romans,  b.  vi.  c.  4.  s.  6. 

She  [Pythias,  or  Priestess  of  Apollo!  came  out  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  her  eyes  goggling,  her  breast  heaving,  her  voice 
undistinguishable  and  shrill,  as  if  she  had  an  earthquake 
within  her  labouring  for  yent.— Dryden.  Life  of  Plutarch. 
"Wlrich  made  him  hang  his  head  and  scowl. 
And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  I . 
It  [the  sea-lion]  has  a  great  goggle-eye,  the  teeth  3  iirehes 
long,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb. 

Datnpier.  Voyage,  an.  1683. 
Falmated  feet  might  have  been  joined  with  gogyle-eyes ;  or 
mall  eyes  might  have  been  joined  with  feet  of  any  other 


Byrom.  Dissection  of  a  Beau's  Head. 
GOLD.        ^       See  (JiLL).      Golden— 
Go'lden.       y      Made  of  ;/oW;  having  the  qua- 
Go'ldenlv.  )  Miles  oi gold :  applied  to  colour ; 
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Laving  the  colour  of  flame ;  a  flame  colour  ;  a 
yellow  colour.  And  further,  bright  or  glaring; 
brilliant  or  splendid ;  ha\ing  the  value  of  gold  ,- 
valuable,  precious,  highly  to  be  prized  or  valued. 

Myd  her  r/old  &  seluer  &  myd  her  tresour  he  mygte 
Sustenyny  gode  wyle  hys  ost  vorto  fygte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  171. 
Crete  treuage  the!  toke  of  this  londe  here. 
Thre  thousand  pounde  oi gold  to  paye  ilk  a  ghere. 

R.  Srunne,  p.  7. 
Thanne  gan  Mede  mukeu   [raeeken]   here,  and  Mercy 

bysouhte 
And  profrede  Pees  a  present,  al  of  pure  golde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  68. 

In  which  ye  schulen  make  ioye  though  it  bihoueth  now  a 
litle  to  be  sori  in  dyuerse  temptacioun,  that  the  preuyng  of 
youre  feith  be  mych  more  precious  than  gold  that  is  preued 
bi  fier.  and  be  fouiidun  into  herying  and  glorie  and  onour  in 
the  revelacioun  of  lesus  Christ. —  Wiclif.  1  Peter,  c.  1. 

In  which  time  ye  shall  reioyce,  though  now  for  a  season 
(if  nede  require)  ye  are  in  heauiness.  thorow  manifold 
temptations,  y'  your  fayth  once  tryed,  being  much  more  pre- 
cious then  gold  that  perisheth  (though  it  be  tried  wt  fire) 
might  be  found  vnto  laude,  glory  and  honour,  at  the  appear- 
ynge  of  Jesus  Christ.— jBiii/e,  1651.  lb. 

And  after  the  veil  the  secounde  tabernacle  that  is  seid 
sancta  sanctorum,  that  is  hooli  of  hooli  thingis,  hauynge  a 
goldun  censer  and  tlie  ark  of  the  testament  keuered  aboute 
on  ech  side  with  gold. — Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  c.  9. 

But  with  in  ye  second  vaile  was  ther  a  tabernacle,  which 
is  called  holyest  of  al.  which  had  the  golden  senser,  &  the 
Packe  of  the  ■     ■  - 


This  marchant  which  that  was  ful  ware  and  wise, 
Creanccd  hath,  and  paid  eke  in  Paris 
To  certain  Lumbardes  redy  in  hir  bond 
The  sum  of  gold  and  gate  of  hem  his  bond. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  V.  13,298. 

He  rauished  apples,  fro  the  wakinge  dragon  :  and  his 
hande  was  the  more  heauie,  for  the  golden  metall. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  v. 
Where  stoode  a  wonder  strange  image  : 
His  head  with  all  the  necke  also 
They  were  of  fine  ffoWe  both  two.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

When  the  King  approched  nere  to  the  citie,  Edmonde 
Shee  gold-smithc  then  Mayre,  with  Willyam  White  and  John 
Mathewe  Sheriffis,  and  all  the  other  Aldermenne  in  scarlette, 
with  tiue  hundred  horse  of  the  citizens  in  violette,  receiued 
him  reuerently  at  Harnesey. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  44. 

Oh  that  the  use  of  gold  were  clean  gone :  would  God  it 
could  possiblie  be  quite  abolished  among  men,  setting 
them  as  it  doth  into  such  a  cursed  and  excessive  thurst  after 
it,  if  I  may  use  the  words  of  most  renowned  writers :  a  thing 
that  the  best  men  have  always  reproched  and  railed  at,  and 
the  onely  means  found  out  for  the  ruine  and  overtlurow  of 
mankind.— HoHand.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  1. 

I  sawe  Phoebus  throst  out  his  golden  hede. 

Upon  her  to  gaze  ; 
But  when  he  sawe,  howe  broaoe  her  beanies  did  sprede 

It  did  him  amaze.—Spenser.  Shcpheard's  Calender.  May. 


T^vo  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be  the  measure  of 
commerce  both  together,  in  any  country :  because  the  mea- 
sure of  commerce  must  be  perpetually  the  same,  invariable 
and  keeping  the  same  proportion  of  value  in  all  its  parts. 
But  so  only  one  metal  does,  or  can  do  itself:  so  silver  is  to 
silver,  and  gold  to  gold. 

Locke.  Of  Raising  the  Value  of  Money, 

Tlie  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new, 

No  rule  but  uncorrupted  Reason  knew ; 

And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 

Brgdcn.  The  Golden  Age. 

The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
annually  imported  into  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Meggen's 
account,  is  as  one  to  twenty-two  nearly;  that  is,  for  one 
ounce  of  gold  there  are  imported  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
two  ounces  of  silver.— Smi/A.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

If  then  I  say — a  gold  ring,  a  brass  tube,  a  silk-string :  here 
are  the  substantives  adjectire  posita,  yet  names  of  things, 
and  denoting  substances.  If  again  I  say — a  golden  ring,  a 
brazen  tube,  a  silken  string;  do  gold,  and  brass,  and  silk. 
cease  to  be  the  names  of  things,  and  cease  to  denote  sub- 
stances; because,  instead  of  coupling  them  with  ring,  tube, 
and  string,  by  a  hyphen  thus  - ,  I  couple  them  to  the  same 
words  by  adding  the  termination  en  to  each  of  them  ? 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Purlcy,  pt.  ii.  c.  6. 

Still  had  she  gaz'd ;  but  midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  stream; 
Their  scaly  armour's  Tyriau  hue. 
Through  richest  purple  to  the  view, 

Betray'd»/;p/(ii'«  gleam. 

Gray.  On  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat. 


GON 

GOLL.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.S.  Wea?- 
(Jan,  (ge-wealiian,)  to  rule,  to  direct,  (whence  the 
Eng.  wield;)  because  we  rule  and  direct  all  things 
by  our  hands ;  and  he  thinks  it  a  truly  elegant 
v/ord. 

The  hands. 

Geff.  The  news  hath  reach'd 
The  ordinaries,  and  all  the  gamesters  are 
Ambitious  to  shake  the  golden  gols 
Of  worshipful  mastir  Luke- 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


GO.ME.  A.  S.  Guma,  one  who  has  the  care  of, 
from  gym-an,  to  take  care  of,  guard,  attend  to. 
Applied  generally  to — 

A  man ;  corrupted  into  groom,  (qv. ) 


Ho  suflTjetli  more  than  God  quatli  he.  nojomsas  ich  leyve. 
Id.  p,  223. 
This  was  the  ty.tt  triweliche.  ich  toke  ful  good  gome. 

Id.  p.  321. 
Thanne  seyde  alle  and  some. 

The  traytour  schall  be  take. 
And  never  ayen  hom  come 
Thaugh  he  wer  thoghtyer  (doughtyer)  gome. 
Than  Launcelet  du  Lake. 

Lybeaus  Disconus.  Ritson,  vol.  ii. 

GO'NDELAY.  "^  It.  Gondola,  gondoliere. 
Go'.NDOLA.  V   Menage, — from      gondus, 

Gondoli'er.         J    formed    from    Gr.    KovSv, 

which   Hesychius  interprets  ■norripiov  fiapffapiKov, 

Kv/i^iov,  a  barbaric  cup,  a  boat. 


A  Utile  gov  delay,  bedecked  t: 
With  houghs  and  arbours  wouen  cunningly 
That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  il.  c.  G. 

If  you  make  haste  you  may  apprehend  him 

llowing  upon  the  water  in  z.  gondole 
AVith  the  most  cunning  curti'zan  of  Venice. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

If 't  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(.\s  partly  I  find  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter 
At  this  odde  euen  and  dull  watch  o'  th'  night, 
Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard. 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gundelier.— 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc  I. 
Or  as,  with  gondolas  and  men,  his 
Good  excellence  the  Duke  of  Venice, 
(I  wish  for  rhj-me,  't  had  been  the  King,) 
Sails  out  and  gives  the  gulph  a  ring. 

Prior.  Ep.  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  Esq. 

A  gondola,  with  two  oars,  at  Venice,  is  as  magnificent  as 
a  coach  and  six  horses,  with  a  large  equipage  in  another 
country. — Addison.  Travels  in  Italy.  Venice.  . 

GO'NFANON.  It.Gonfalon.  Caseneuve  says, 
"  A  word,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine. "  Skinner, — from  A.  S.  Gum-a,  a  man, 
and  fana,  a  sign  or  ensign. 

"  A  little  square  flag,  or  penon  at  the  end  of  a 
launce ;  or  (more  particularly)  an  old  fashioned 
banner,  or  square  standard  born  on  the  top  of  a 
launce ;  such  as,  even  at  this  day,  is  used  in  the 
wars  made  by  the  Pope,"  (Cotgrave.)  It  is  ap- 
plied generally  to — 

A  standard,  banner  or  ensign. 

Gouffaucon,  in  Chaucer,  is  (as  Skinner  believes) 
incorrectly  written  for  gonfanon  or  gonfainon. 


His  body  thei  hewe  on  foure  quarters. 

To  hang  in  fonre  tounes,  to  mene  of  his  maners 

In  stede  of^(>n/ai/n<JKn.e,  and  of  his  baners.        Id.  p.  330. 


Id.  lb. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensignes  high  advanc'd, 
Standards  and  gonfalons  twixt  van  and  reare 
Streame  in  the  aire,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  b.v, 
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GONG.  A.  S.  Gang,  latrina,  a  privie,  a  jakes. 
Somner,  —  from  A.  S.  Gaggan,  (pron.  gan-gart,) 
to  go  ;  because  (says  Skinner)  all  go  thither  for 
themselves  and  not  by  deputy  ;  more  probably 
because  all  that  entereth  into  the  belly  gotth 
thither. 

And  namely  thise  harlottes,  that  haunten  bordellos  of  thise 
foule  women,  that  may  be  likened  to  commune  yn/;^,  whereas 
men  purge  hir  ordure— CAawcer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

In  this  yere  also,  fell  that  happe  of  the  Jewe  of  Tewkys- 
bury,  which  fell  into  a  gonge  vpon  the  Satyrday,  and  wolde 
not  for  reuerence  of  his  sabot  day,  be  plucked  out ;  whereof 
heryng  the  Erie  of  Gloucetyr  that  the  Jew  dyd  so  great  re- 
uerence to  his  sabbot  daye  thought  he  wolde  doo  as  moche 
vnto  his  holy  day,  which  was  Sonday,  and  so  kept  him  tyll 
Monday,  at  which  season  he  was  foundyn  dede, 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  Hen.  III.  an.  125S. 

GONG.  See  the  quotation  following. 
There  is  one  that  strikes  on  a  small  gong,  or  a  wooden 
instrument,  before  every  stroke  of  the  oar,  then  the  rowers 
answer  all  at  once  with  a  sort  of  a  hollow  noise,  through  the 
throat,  and  a  stamp  on  the  deck  with  one  foot,  and  imme- 
diately plunge  their  oars  into  the  water.  Thus  ttie  gong  and 
the  rowers  alternately  answer  each  other,  making  a  sound 
that  seems  very  pleasant  and  warlike  to  those  who  are  at  a 


small  distance  on  the  ^ 

GOOD,  adj. 
Good,  n. 
Good,  ad, 
Goo'dless. 
Goo'dly,  adj. 
Goo'dlv,  ad. 


rsho 


Dumpier.  Voyage.  Tonquin,  an.  1638, 

Goth.  Gods;  A.S.  God; 
Dut.  Goed:  Ger.  Gutt;  Sw. 
God.  Junius  remarks,  that 
(in  the  Codex  Argenteus)  gotll 
passim  est  bonum,  whence  he 
infers   that   goth  is    taken 


Goo'dly-head.  >  medio  Gr.  A7oeos.  Skinner 
Goo'dliness,  prefers  the  Lat.  Gaudeo,  It 
Goo'dness.  is  from  the  A.  S.  Gorf-io«,  ju- 

Goods.  vari,  prodesse,  meliorem   fa- 

Goo'dsiiip.  cere,meliorescere,bene  cedere, 

Goo'dv.  conducere,    ditare ;    to  serve 

Goo'dyship.  )  or  assist ;  to  aid,  to  benefit, 
to  profit,  to  prosper ;  to  advance  or  confer  an  ad- 
vantage ;  to  promote,  to  forward  the  welfare  or 
wellbeing. — Tooke  (see  8vo  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  80,/ 
suggests:  "  Geoived :  perhaps  j/otfet/,  written  and 
pronounced  good,  which  the  Scotch  pronounce 
and  write  gude,"  Good  is  very  e.xtensively  and 
very  variously  applied. 

Serving,  conducing  or  convenient,  generally,  to 
any  end  or  purpose  ;  serviceable,  beneficial,  pro- 
fitable ;  useful,  able ;  suitable,  fit. 

Sernng  or  conducing  to,  health  or  happiness  ; 
salutary,  salubrious,  wholesome ;  cheering  or 
cheerfijl,  kindly,  benevolent  or  beneficent ;  pro- 
sperous, happy. 

Conduciug  to,  or  causing,  any  pleasing  or 
agreeable  sensations ;  pleasing  or  gratifying  or 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Serving,  aiding  or  assisting  the  completion  or 
fulfilment,  the  validity  or  force,  the  virtue,  the 
value ;    complete    or   full,   valid,  forceful,  valua- 
ble ;   virtuous  ;  worthy  of  credit  or  consideration, 
esteem     or    honour ;      creditable,     considerable, 
estimable,  honest  or  honourable. 
Goody, — i.  e.  jood-wife. 
Good  is  much  used — prefixed. 
For  the  Kyng  of  France  herde  telle  of  hire  godenesse. 
And  bad  hire  fadir  graunt  hym  the  gode  Cordeille. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  SI. 
Plente  me  may  in  Engelond  of  alle^orft'  y  se. — Id.  p.  1. 


The  Monen  day  that  telle  to  be  next  after  the  tuelft  day. 
The  Kyng  of  France  &  he,  at  the  riuer  of  S.  Rymay, 
Held  a  Parlement,  gode  sikernes  to  make, 
That  bothe  with  on  assent  the  way  suld  vndertake. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  147. 
Alle  thei  wasted  quitely  &  slouh  the  folk  fulle  gerne 
Bot  tho  that  fled  with  ther  godes  to  the  ilde  of  Seuerne. 

Id.  p.  56. 
For  that  is  Godes  owen  good.         Piers  Plouhman  p.  175. 
And  to  clergie  ich  cam,  as  clerkes  me  seide 
And  ich  gret  hym  goodeliche.  Id.  p.  190. 

For  thi  God  of  hus  goodnesse.  that  ftu-st  wan  [man!] 

Adam. 
He  set  hym  in  solace  furst,  and  in  soverayne  murthe. 
And  sutthe  suffrede  hjTn  to  synege  [sin]  sorwe  to  fele 
To  white  ther  thorw  what  wele  was.  and  kyndeliche  to 

kliowe.  Id.  p.  351 


GOO 

And  he  that  best  laborede.  best  was  alowed. 

And  leders  for  here  laborynge.  over  al  the  lordes  goodes. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  HI. 

And  these  it  ben  that  ben  sorwen  on  good  lond  which 

heren  the  word  and  taken,  and  maken  fruyt,  oon  thritty  fold, 

oon  sixty  fold,  and  oon  an  hundred  fold.  j 

n-iclif.  Mark,  c.  4. 

And  those  that  were  sowen  in  good  grounde  are  they  that 

hear  the  word  and  receaue  it,  and  bring  forthe  fruite,  some 

thirtie  fold,  some  sixtie  folde,  some  an  hundred  folde. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
■\Vher  thou  dispisist  the  richessis  of  his  goodnesse,  and  the 
pacience  and  the  long  abidyng  knowist  thou  not  that  the 
benygnite  of  God  ledith  thee  to  forethinkyng. 

H'iclif.  Rom.  c.  2. 
Either  dispysest  thou  t'he  riches  of  his  goodnesse,  pacyence 
and    long  sufferaunce  ?    And   remembrest  not  howe  that 
y«  kindenes  of  God  leadeth  the  to  repentaunce. 

Bible,  1 53 1.  lb. 
He  seide  also  to  hise  disciplis,  there  was  a  riche  man  that 
hadde  a  baylytf :  and  this  was  defamed  to  him,  as  he  hadde 
wasted  hiie  goodes.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  16. 

And  he  sayde  also  vnto  his  disciples.  There  was  a  certaine 
ryche  ma,  which  had  a  stewarde  that  was  accused  vnto  him, 
that  he  had  wasted  his  goodes. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

He  hath  ymade  us  spenden  mochel  good. 

For  sorwe  of  whiche  almost  we  waxen  wood. 

But  that  good  hope  crepeth  in  our  herte 

Supposing  ever,  though  we  sore  smerte 

To  ben  releved  of  him  afterward. 

CImucer.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16,338. 

We  moun  creancen  while  we  han  a  name. 

But  goodies  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game. 

rd.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  t.  13,220. 

And  for  ther  is  gret  peril  in  werre ;  therefore  shulde  a 
man  flee  and  eschewe  warre  in  as  muchel  as  a  man  may 
goodly.— Id.   Tale  of  Melibeus. 

For  ouer  this,  to  spake  of  goodlihede 

She  passeth  all  that  I  can  of  rede. 

Id.  The  Flotire  of  Curtesie. 

And  therefore,  dere  and  benigne  lady,  we  praie  you  and 
beseche  you  as  mekely  as  we  conne  and  moun,  that  it  like 
unto  youre  grete  goodnesse  to  fullille  ia  deede  youre  goodly 
wordes.— W.   The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Til  Christe's  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 

Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodnesse 

To  make  an  end  of  all  hire  hevinesse. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  3371. 

The  God  of  Loue  me  folowed  aye 

Right  as  an  hunter  can  abide 

The  beest,  till  he  seeth  his  tide 

To  shoten  at  goodnes  to  the  deere 

Whan  that  him  nedeth  go  no  neK.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Why  hast  thou  drede  of  so  good  one 

Whom  all  vertue  hath  begone 

That  in  her  is  no  violence, 

But  goodlihede  and  innocence. 

Without  spotte  of  any  blame.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
But  when  he  herde 

The  high  wisdome  which  he  saide. 

With  goodhi  wordes  thus  he  praidc, 

That  he  him  wold  tell  his  name.  Id.  lb. 


GOO 


Id.  Prologis 


The  high  God  of  his  goodnes. 

And  for  the  goodship  of  this  dede, 

Thei  graunten  hym  a  lustie  mede. 

That  euery  yere,  for  his  truage. 

To  hym  and  to  his  heritage. 

Of  maidens  faire  he  shall  haue  three.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

When  Platoes  tale  was  done 

then  TuUie  prest  in  place : 
Whose  filed  tongue  with  sugred  talke 

would  good  a  simple  case. 

Turbervile.  An  Answere  in  Dispraijse  of  Wit. 

And  then  siiall  hartie  loue  continue  long  togither  goodly, 
Jn  case  both  parties  doe  theyr  duties  accordingly. 

Udal.  Ephes.  c.  6. 

Aristotle  the  most  wise  philosopher,  biddeth  women  vse 
less  apparell  than  the  law  suifereth  :  &  he  biddeth  them 
consider,  that  neither  the  goodlincs  of  apparel,  nor  the  e.\- 
cellencie  of  beautie,  nor  the  aboundance  of  gold  is  of  so 
great  estimation  in  a  woman  as  is  measurablenes  and  dili- 
gence to  liue  wel  and  honestly  in  all  things. 

Vires.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


Bible, 


I  Esdras, 


If  then  his  Providence 

Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  oS good  still  to  find  means  of  evil. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 
Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side. 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  liveless  rib  ; 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head. 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Qcing  into  such  danger  as  thou  saidst  i         Id.  lb.  b.  i: 


At  last  the  trumpets,  triumph  sound  on  hie. 

And  running  heralds  humble  homage  made, 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victory. 
And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause  of  enmitie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 
Upon  the  way  him  fortuned  to  meet 

(Faire  marching  vnderneath  a  shady  hill) 
A  goodly  knight,  all  arm'd  in  harness  meet. 
That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feet. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
While  vnresolv'd  he  stood,  the  victor  knight 

Arriued,  and  seem'd  in  quicknesse,  haste  and  speed, 
In  boldnesse,  greatnesse,  goodlinesse  a.ni  might, 
Aboue  the  princes  born  of  human  seed. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  xx.  3.  107. 
The  same  one  day,  as  me  misfortune  led, 
1  in  my  father's  wondrous  mirrour  saw, 
And  pleased  with  that  seemmg  goodly-hed, 
Vnwares  the  hidden  hooke  with  baite  I  swallowed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  mth  us  extoll 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake 
And  when  wo  seek,  as  now  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lust,  b.  v. 
Where  they  in  ydle  pomp,  or  wonton  play 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftlesse  howres, 
And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy  stowres. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Soft  gooddie  Sheepe  ;  then  said  the  Foxe,  not  soe  : 
Unto  the  King  so  rash  ye  may  not  goe. 

Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
King.  So,  goodie  agent  1  and  you  think  there  ia  no  puQish- 
meiii  due  for  your  agentship  ? 

Beaum.  §•  Fletch.  The  Lover's  Progress,  Act  v.  so.  1. 
I  see  thee,  lord  and  end  of  my  desire, 
Ex,alted  high  as  virtue  can  require ; 
With  power  invested,  and  with  pleasure  cheer'd. 
Sought  by  the  good,  by  the  oppressor  fear'd. 

Prior.  Henry  S;  Emma. 

The  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  must 

necessarily  be  adequate,  being  refer'd  to  nothing  else  but 

itself,  nor  made  by  any  other  original,  but  the  good  liking 

and  will  of  him  that  first  made  this  combination. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Vnderst. -b.ii.  c.Zl. 
To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius,  King  of  Jude,  a  mighty  name, 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold. 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  adom'd  with  barbarous  gold. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §•  Arcite. 
The  goodliness  to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste, 
which  is  ever  perceptible  in  those  fruits  which  genuine 
piety  beareth,  the  beauty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a 
sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from  works  of 
justice  and  charity,  will  certainly  produce  veneration  to  the 
doctrine  which  teacheth  such  things,  and  to  the  authority 
which  enjoins  them.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
Lucilius  was  the  man  who  bravely  bold 
To  Roman  vices  did  this  mirror  hold. 
Protected  humble  goodness  from  reproach, 
Show'd  worth  on  foot,  and  rascals  in  the  coach. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  2.  Satire. 
The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  sM^^.—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
Sworn  foe  to  good  and  bad,  to  great  and  small, 
Thy  rankling  pen  produces  naught  but  gall : 
Let  Virtue  struggle,  or  let  Glory  shine. 
Thy  verse  af" 

Fair  in  the  bosom  of  the  level  lake 

Rose  a  green  island,  cover'd  with  a  spring 

Of  flow'rs  perpetual,  goodly  to  the  eye 

And  blooming  from  alar.— Logan.  The  Episode  of  Leiina. 

So  far  as  May  doth  other  months  exceed 

So  far  in  virtue  and  in  goodlihend 

Above  all  other  nymphs  lanthe  bears  the  meed. 

Thomson.  Hymn  to  May. 

But  goodness  is  strictly,  and  eminently  moral.  It  is  in  its 
nature  of  a  boundless  extent.  If  it  be  not  universally  ope- 
rative it  cannot  exist  as  a  perfection :  it  degenerates  into 
partial  attachments,  and  a  partial  fondness  :  and  thus  the 
idea  of  an  exalted  and  amiable  principle  of  action  is  de- 
stroyed. This  attribute  must  be  universally  relative  for 
good.  It  is,  in  the  divinity,  a  pattern  and  prototype  of  the 
moral  relation  of  man  to  man.— Cogan,  Dis.  1.  c.  1. 

But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth. 

Till  Time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good 

Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel 

And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

But  I  am  sure  the  natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency, 
kindness  in  governours,  is  peace,  good-ii'ill,  order,  and 
esteem,  on  the  part  of  the  governed. 


GOO.SE, 

(jOo'sERY 
Go'ZZARD. 

Any  tiling  silly 


^       A.  S.  Gos 

V  Ger.  Gans. 

.  J  plied  (met. ) 


Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 
;  Dut.  Goes,  gam  1 
(See  Gander.)    Ap- 


GOR 

Wrightes  he  did  make,  haules  and  chambres  riche. 
When  Harald  or  the  king  wild  come  thider  eftsons 
In  the  tyme  o[  gese,  to  take  them  venysons. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  64. 
Men  gaf  fiueten  schillynges  for  a  ^oos  or  a  been. 

Id.  p.  174. 


Opr  swyne  opr  gees  drj-ue.  Id.  p.  76. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  roasted  hem  a  goos  : 
And  bond  hir  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  loos. 

Chancer.   The  Rcves  Tale,  v.  4135, 

Yet  whan  the  raine  raineth  and  the  gose  winketh 
Litell  wotteth  the  gosling  what  the  gose  thinketh. 

Shellon.  The  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

The  goose  likewise  Is  very  vigilant  and  watchfull.  Wit- 
nesse  the  CapitoU  of  Rome,  which  by  the  meanes  of  geese 
was  defended  and  saved;  whereas  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  default  of  dogs,  (who  should  have  given  warning)  all  had 
like  to  have  been  \o%U— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  22. 

There  will  not  want  divers  plain  and  solid  men,  that  have 
learnt  by  the  experience  of  a  good  conscience,  what  it  is  to 
be  well  taught,  who  will  soon  look  through  and  through 
both  the  lofty  nakedness  of  your  latinizing  barbarian,  and 
the  finical  goosery  of  your  neat  sermon  actor. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Shall  I,  like  Curtius,  desperate  in  my  zeal. 
O'er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  common  weal 
Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  pfese  of  all  th  ir  glories. 
And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  lories  1 

Pope.  The  Duuciad,  b.  i. 

I  dare  not  hope  to  please  a  Cinna's  ear. 
Or  sing  what  Varus  might  vouchsafe  to  hear. 
Harsh  are  the  sweetest  lays  that  1  can  bring. 
So  screams  a.  goose  where  swans  melodious  sing. 

Beattie,  Past.  9. 

A  person,  called  a  gozxard,  i.  e.  goose-herd,  attends  the 
flock,  and  twice  a  day  drives  the  whole  to  water  ;  then 
brings  them  back  again  to  their  habitations,  helping  those 
that  live  in  the  upper  stories  to  their  nests  without  ever 
misplacing  a  single  bird. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.     The  gray  lag  Goose. 

GOO.SE-BERRY.  Skinner  thinks  so  called, 
because  the  juice  of  these  berries,  when  half  ripe, 
are  the  best  sauce  to  a  goose.  Junius  suspects 
that  the  name  was  originally  yroisherrie,  corrupted 
from  the  Fr.  Groiselle,  and  that  by  a  further  cor- 
ruption,  our  gooseberry  was  formed.  Our  English 
gardeners  say,  so  called  from  its  groxs  or  thick 
skin.  The  French,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
berries  to  those  of  the  grossus  or  unripe  fig. — 
Perhaps  it  is  gorse-berry.      See  Gorse. 

There  was  also  great  store  of  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
damaske  roses,  parseley,  with  other  very  sweete  and  plea- 
sant hearbes.— //acA/K!//.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man  (as  the  malice  of 
this  age  shapes  them)  are  not  woorth  a  gooseberry. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Acti.  sc.  2. 

Very  well,  cried  I,  that's  a  good  girl,  I  find  you  are  per- 
fectly qualified  for  making  converts,  and  so,  go  help  your 
mother  to  make  a  gooseberry  pye. 

Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  7. 

GOR-BELLY.  )      ^^^  q^^^_ 
Go'rbei.lied.        ) 

And  what  betokeneth  this  vnto  vs  '(  Wiat  els  trowe  you, 
but  that  likewyse  as  a  greate  gorbelyed  glutton ;  so  corpu- 
leute  and  fatte  that  he  canne  scantelye  goe. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  H02. 

And  than  the  head  akelh,  &  the  stomach  knaweth,  and 
the  next  meale  is  eaten  vf'  out  appetite,  with  gorge  upon 
gorge  &  grief  vppon  grief,  til  the  gorbely  be  compelled  to 
cast  vp  al  again,  and  then  falie  to  a  rere  supper. 


Tra.  O,  we  are  vndone,  both  we  and  ours  for  euer. 
Fat.  Hang  ye  gorbellied  knaues,  are  you  vndone  ? 

■  Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  s 

A  noble  t ^. , 

With  one  throat-swoln,  gorbellied,  or  crump-back'd. 

Holiday.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

They  called  him  Phiscon  and  Grypos  :  as  ye  would  say, 
gorebelly,  and  hook  nosed.— A'or/A.  Plutarch,  p.  18i'. 

GO'RCROW.     See  Gore. 

Now,  now,  my  clients 

Beginne  their  visitation  !  vulture,  kite. 

Raven,  gor-crow,  all  my  birds  of  prey. 

That  think  mee  turning  carcase,  now  they  come. 

B.  Jonson.  Fox,  Act  L  so.  2. 


GOR 

It  will  also  eat  grain  and  insects,  and  like  the  raven  will 
pick  out  the  eyes"  of  young  lambs  when  just  dropped,  for 
wliich  reason  it  was  formerly  distinguished  from  the  rook, 
which  feeds  entirely  on  grain  and  insects,  by  the  name  of 


GO'RDIAN.  Gordian  knots,  so  called  from 
Gordius,  a  ploughman,  and  afterwards  king  of 
Phrygia,  who  "  folded  and  knitt  a  rope  with  many 
knots,  one  so  wrethed  within  another,  that  no  ma 
could  perceive  the  manner  of  it,  neyther  where 
the  knoites  began,  nor  where  they  ended."  And 
as  there  was  a  prophesy  "  that  he  should  be  lord 
of  all  Asia  that  could  undo  the  endles  knott," 
Alexander,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  failing 
to  undo  it,  "  out  of  han(ie  cutt  with  his  sworde 
the  cordes  asunder,  thereby  either  illuding  or  els 
fulfilling  the  effect  of  the  prophecye,"  (Brende's 
Q.  Curtiui,  fol.20.) 

Whatsoeyer  it  was,  I  must  be  fain  to  leave  it  as  a  Gor- 
dian knot,  which  no  writer  helps  me  to  untie. 

Baker.  King  Stephen,  an.  1154. 

If  once  you  let  the  Gordian  knot  be  ty'd, 
Which  turns  the  name  of  virgin  into  bride. 
That  one  fond  act  your  life's  best  scene  foregoes. 
And  leads  you  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes. 
Whose  strange  meanders  you  may  search  about, 
But  never  tind  the  clue  to  let  you  out. 

ll'als/i.  To  a  Ladi)  who  had  resolved  against  Marriage. 


Skinner,) 


GOR 

Sad  Amaranthus,  made  a  flowTe  but  late. 
Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 
We  seemes  I  see  Amintas  wretched  fate, 
To  whom  sweet  Poets  verse  hath  given  endlesse  date. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

But  the  bloudie  fact 

Will  be  aveng'd.  and  th'  others  faith  approv'd 
Loose  no  reward,  though  here  thou  see  him  die, 
Rowling  in  dust  and  gore.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  li. 

The  obligation  of  our  bloud  forbids 
A  gorie  emulation  twixt  vs  twaine. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  .§•  Cn 


,  Act  i 


GORE,  t'.  ^         Gore -bellied,    (says 

GoKE,  71.       >  either    from    gore. 

Gory.  J  bum,  or  gor,  coenum  ; — Gor  and 
gore  are  the  same  word  differently  applied. 
Somner  has  ge-horwigend,  sordidiis,  unclean,  cor- 
rupt, vile,  sordid,  growing  koari/  or  sinncwy  -.  and 
this  is  from  the  A.  S.  verb  Harian,  (with  the  usual 
prefix  ge,)  ge-harian,  by  contraction  gar,  (pro- 
nounced broad  gawr,)  ian,  eancscere,  mucescere ; 
to  wax  gray  or  hoary,  to  grow  musty,  mouldy,  or 
hoary.  The  adjective  ge-hor  (by  contraction  gore 
or  gor)  might  be  first  extended  in  its  application 
to  the  filth  arising  from  mouldiness,  aild  thence  to 
any  filth,  corruption,  or  pollution,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  that  occasioned  by  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals ;  as  gory  blood,  gore-blood,  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  filth.  Hence  gor,  without  the  affix,  blood,  car- 
nage ;  and  gorebclly,  a  belly  filled  with  or  greedy 
of  meat ;  gor-crow,  a  crow  feeding  on  flesh 
or  carrion,  (Skinner.)  (See  Gor-belly,  Gok- 
CROw.)  To  gore.  Skinner  thinks  may  be  con- 
tracted from  the  A.  S.  Geborian,  to'  bore,  to 
perforate.  Junius  observes, — "  Anglis  quoque 
is  AicStar  gored,  cujus  ilia  perforata  graveolentem 
oxcrementorum  spurcitiera  egerunt."  And  thus, 
to  gore, — 

To  cause  gore,  to  expel  or  emit,  to  discharge, 
to  shed  gore ,-  and  generally,  to  stick  or  stab,  to 
Jiierce  or  penetrate.  And  hence  probably  a  goar 
or  gore,  a  slit.      See  Goar. 

Pyrrhus  shall  come  besprent  with  Priam's  blood, 
That  gored  the  son  before  the  father's  face 
And  slew  the  father  at  the  altar  eke. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEncis,  b.  ii. 


He  spake  :  and  strait  the  sword  aduis'de  into  his  throat 

receaues. 
And  gushingejoari/ blood  the  lyfe  amid  his  armour  leaues. 
Id.  lb.  b.  X. 

He  with  his  handes  straue  to  vnloose  the  knottes : 
Whose  sacred  fillettes  all  besprinkled  were 
With  filth  and  gory  blod  and  venim  rank. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .^neis,  b.  ii. 

Through  all  those  foldes  the  steelc-head  passage  wrought 
And  through  his  shoulder  perst ;  wherewith  to  ground 
He  groveling  fell,  all  gored  in  his  gushing  wound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 


Wliat  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son? 
Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Ilebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

Milton.  Lyeidas. 

And  in  dark  nights,  and  in  cold  days,  alone 
[Cromwell]  Pursues  the  monster  throughout  every  throne. 
Which  shrinking  to  the  Roman  Denn  impure. 
Gnashes  her  goary  teeth :  nor  there  secure. 

Marvell.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 

Though  much  dismay'd  with  what  had  lately  hapt 
On  gorc-drown'd  Gladmoor  in  that  bloody  show'r. 
And  fearing  by  the  foe  to  be  entrapt. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margarate. 

He  gaz'd  mth  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight ; 
Resolv'd  to  learn,  he  spur'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Arcitc. 

Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
C'rash'd  the  thin  bones  and  drown'd  the  teeth  in  gore: 
His  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood; 
He  sobs  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 

Pope.  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  xv. 

■ Great  Ajax  from  the  dead 

Strips  his  bright  arms,  Oileus  lops  his  head  ; 

Toss'd  like  a  ball  and  whirl'd  in  air  away. 

At  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  layj  Id.  Id.  b.  xiii. 


GG'RGEOUS.^        Fr. 

Go'rgeocsly.       Vfrom  g 
Go'rgeousness.  )  from  tl 


The  willing  redbrest,  flying  through  a  thorne. 
Against  a  prickle  gor'd  his  tender  side, 
And  in  an  instant,  so,  poor  creature,  dyde. 

Browne.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel. 

And  now,  thir  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battel  swerv'd, 

With  many  an  inrode  gor'd ;  deformed  rout 

Enter's  and  foul  disorder.— JlfiWon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v 


We  ascribe  vices  to  a  horse,  that  will  not  obey  the  whip  ' 
or  the  spur :  or  to  an  ox  that  attempts  to  gore  the  attendants, 
instead  of  yielding  his  neck  to  the  yoke. 

Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  Dis.  2.  §  1. 

The  hand  [CoTtez]  that  slew  till  he  could  slay  no  more, 
Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore. 

Cowpcr.  Charity. 

Our  ancestors 

Selected  such,  for  hospitable  beds 
To  rest  the  stranger,  or  the  gory  chief. 
From  battle  or  the  chase  of  wolves  return'd. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

GORGE,  r.)  Fr.  Gorger,  engorger ;  It.  In- 
GoRGE,  n.  )  gorgiare,  ingnrgitare,  from  the 
Lat.  Gitrges ,-  which,  as  Skinner  observes,  was 
used  even  in  the  purer  ages  of  the  Latin  tongue 
for  hcUuo,  a  glutton.  The  shriW-gorged  lark  in 
Shakespeare  is  "  the  shrill- throated."  To  gorge — 
To  swallow  or  pass  down  the  throat,  to  feed 
gluttonously,  to  cram  the  stomach,  to  glut. 

The    counselor  heareth  causes  with    lesse   pain    being 
emptie,  then  he  shal  be  able  after  a  full  gorge. 
I  Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rheloriquc,)).\\2. 

\  And  being  full  paunched  with  gorge  upon  gorge,  ye  haiie 
no  minde  to  relieue  your  poore   bretheren  perishing  for 

'  famine,  as  though  ye  wer  born  to  feede  none  but  your  own 
selfes,  and  were  not  bounde  to  relieve  the  uccessitie  of  your 

I  neighbour.— [/(/«;.  Luke,  c.  6. 

Look  at  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  h.iwk. 

Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk. 

The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucreceu 

Edg.  From  the  dread  soumet  of  this  chalkie  bourne 
Look  vp  a  height,  the  shrill-(7or//'d  larke  so  farre 
Cannot  be  scene  or  heard  ;  do  but  look  vp. 

Id.  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
As  when  a  vultur  on  Imaus  bred, 
^\^lose  snowie  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds. 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey. 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids. 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs 
Of  Ganges,  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streames. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

He  with  him  clos'd,  and,  laying  mighty  hold 
Upon  his  throte  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fast. 
That  wanting  breath  him  down  to  ground  he  cast. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 

He  spewed  vp  his  qorqe,  that  all  did  him  deteast. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  4. 


GOR 

And  as  those  birds  do  much  delight  in  blood, 
With  human  flesh  would  have  their  gorges  fiU'd 

So  waited  they  upon  their  swords  for  food, 
To  feast  upon  the  English,  being  kill'd. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourf. 

The  first  night  (sayth  he)  ye  might  haue  scene  the  Eng- 
lishmen bathing  themselues  in  wine,  and  casting  their 
gorges :  there  was  crying,  showting,  wassaling,  and  drinking, 
sbowting  far  aboue  measure. — Stow.  Edw.  II.  an.  1313. 

But  fiends  to  scourge  mankind,  so  fierce,  so  fell, 
Heav'n  never  summon'd  from  the  depths  of  Hell ; 
Bloated  and  gorg'd  with  prey,  with  wombs  obscene. 
Foul  paunches,  and  with  ordure  still  unclean. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  iii. 

It  was  to  stimulate  their  cannibal  appetites  (which  one 
would  think  had  been  gorged  sufliciently)  by  variety  and 
seasoning ;  and  to  quicken  them  to  an  alertness  in  ne-^ 
murders  and  massacres,  if  it  should  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
Guises  of  the  day.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Gorgias.       Probably 
gorge,  and  transferred 
the  palate  to  the  eye ; 
Luxuriously,  richly,  sumptuously,  adorned ;  gay 
or  showy ;  splendid  or  magnificent. 

With  holinesse  dooeth  he  reproue,  when  he  speaketh  of 
gorgeous  aray  of  harlots  decking,  of  game  players  disguising, 
of  golden  spurres,  saddles,  and  brydles? 

Sir  T.  More.  ICorkes,  p.  808. 
How  outragiously  are  their  priestes  and  churches  orned 
and  gorgiously  garnished  in  their  popetry  passetymes)  and 
apes  playe. — -Joye.  Esposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

For  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  Utopians,  except  very  few  (which 
had  been  in  other  countries  for  some  reasonable  cause)  all 
that  yo;-»7eoMSRe5s  of  apparel  seemed  shamefuUand  reproach- 
ful.— More.  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Some  rip'ning,  ready  some  to  fall. 
Some  blossom'd,  some  to  bloom, 
Like  gorgeous  hangings  on  the  wall 
Of  some  rich  princely  room. 

Drayton.  The  Description  of  Elysium. 

Son,  take  my  keys. 

And  let  this  preparation  for  this  marriage, 
(This  welcome  marriage)  long  determined  here, 
Be  quick,  and  gorgeous. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  Four  Plays  in  One. 

What  diiference  betweene  men  enriched  with  all  abund- 
ance of  earthly  and  heauenly  blessings,  anA  idols  gorgeously 
attyred,  but  this,  the  one  takes  pleasure  in  that  which  they 
haue,  the  other  none. — Hooker.  Ser.  Of  the  Nature  of  Pride. 

I      It  seem'd  to  outvye  whatever  had  been  scene  before  of 
gallantry  and  riches,  and  gorgeousness  of  apparel. 

Baker.  Charles  II.  an.  ICGl. 

To  prohibit  gorgeous  and  costly  apparel  to  be  worn  but  by 
persons  of  good  quality,  shall  save  the  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom much  more  money  than  they  shall  be  taxed  to  pay 
your  majesty. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

As  for  the  matter  of  cloathing,  our  Saviour  goes  on,  who 
can  be  more  gorgeously  and  splendidly  apparalled,  than  the 
flowers  of  the  field  ?  and  yet  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 

And  thence  "  the  mightv  visitant,"  that  came 
To  touch  thy  bosom  with  her  sacred  flame, 

Recall'd  the  long  lost  beams  of  grace, 

That  whilom  shot  from  Nature's  face, 
When  God,  in  Eden,  o'er  her  yoL-thful  breast 
Spread  with  his  own  right  hand  perfection's  gorgeous  vest. 
Mason.  Ode.  To  Memory. 

To  recommend  this  system  to  the  people,  a  perspective 
view  of  the  court  gorgeously  painted  and  finely  illuminated 
from  within,  was  exhibited  to  the  gaping  multitude. 


Burke.  On  the  Present  Dii 


GO'RGET.     Fr.  Gorgerin ,-  It.  Gorgielta. 
A  collar,  (says  Skinner,)  so  called  because  it 
covers  the  gorge,  or  gullet ;  the  throat. 

His  horse  sore  wounded  ;  whilst  he  went  aside 

To  take  another  still  that  doth  attend, 
A  shaft  which  some  too  lucky  hand  doth  guide, 

Piercing  his  gorget,  brought  him  to  his  end. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincotut. 

Which  Clifford  perceiuing,  sought  to  auoide,  and  whether 
for  haste,  heate,  or  paine,  put  off'  the  gorget  he  wore,  when 
Rodainely  an  arrow  without  an  head,  shot  from  the  bow  of 
some  iayde  in  ambush,  pierc'd  through  his  throat. 

Speed.  Edw.  IV.  b.  ix.  c.  17.  (6.) 

Three  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  rise, 

Whose  imitated  scales,  against  the  skies 

Reflected  various  light.  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

GO'RGON,  H.  ^        Gr.ropycov,    Gorgo  ;    from 
Go'rgon,  adj.      \  yofiyos,   vividus,   acer,  terri- 
Gorgo'man.      J  bills,   and  hence   applied  to 
Medusa ;  and  poetically  extended  to — 
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Any  thing  terrible,  dreadful,  frightful. 
Gorgon,  in  the  citation  from  Spenser,  is  Demo- 
GORGON,  (qv.) 

A  bold  bad  man.  that  dar'd  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgnn,  Prince  of  darknesse  and  dead  night, 
At  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  i.  c.  1 

But  fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th'  attempt 

Medusa  with  gorgonian  terrour  guards 

The  ford.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.il 


But  brave  Aconteus,  Perseus'  friend,  by  chance 
Look'd  back,  and  met  the  Gorgnn  s  fatal  glance ; 
A  statue  now  become,  he  ghastly  stares. 
And  still  the  foe  to  mortal  combat  dares. 

Maynwaring.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  iv. 

He  saw,  already  one  in  Heav'n  was  plac'd. 
And  one  with  more  than  mortal  triumphs  grac'd 
The  victor  Perseus  with  the  Gorgon-head 
O'er  Lybian  sands  his  airy  journey  sped. 

Eusden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  iv. 
But  Pallas  came  iu  shape  of  rust, 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  gorgoti  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  tWere  transform'd  to  stock. 

Hiidibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 


Oh  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  ho.id. 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand 
Not  in  thy  gorgnn  terrours  clad 


(As  by  the  impious  thou  ; 


Gray.  Ode  to  .Uoerslty. 


Still  the  sound 

01  \i^x  gorgonian  shield  my  ears  retain. 

Whilst  earnest,  striking  on  its  rim  her  spear. 

The  virgin  warrior  spake.— Giover.  The  .-ll/ienaid,  b.  xi. 

GO'RMAND.     See  Gourmand. 

CORSE.  A.  S.  Georst,  gorst.  Gorse,— furz, 
furbush,  ( Somner. )  Goss,— furze,  {Kent,  Grose. ) 
Though  distinguished  by  Shakespeare  (rora  furz, 
it  belongs  to  the  same  genus  of  plants,  the  Genista 
Spinosa.  It  is  probably  the  past  part,  geors-od 
of  ge-yrsian,  irasci,  and  so  called  from  its  painful 
prickliness. 

Looke  the  other  way. 

And  loe  where  Richmond  in  a  bed  of  gorsse 
Encampt  himselfe  ore  night  and  all  his  force  : 
Upon  this  hill  they  met.  Corbet.  Her  Boreale. 

So  I  charm'd  their  eares 

That  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed  through 
Tooth'd  briars.and  sharpe  flrzes.priekingpoise  and  thornes, 
Which  entred  their  frail  skins. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Activ.  sc.  1. 

The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorsc,  that,  shapeless  and  deform'd, 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble.— Coaiper.  The  Task,  b.  i. 

GOS-HAWK.     A   haicl!,    so    called    because 
flown  at  geese,  (  Skinner. )     Gross-hawk,  or  great- 
hawk,  (Minshew;)  "but,"  adds   Skinner,"!  far 
prefer  the  former."     And  see  the  example  from 
Pennant. 
He  coude  hunt  at  the  wilde  dere. 
And  ride  on  hauking  for  the  rivere  {i.  e.  water  fowl] 
With  grey  goshauk  on  bond. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  v.  13,603. 

Dedalion,  and  he  par  cas, 

Fro  kynde  of  man  for  shape  was 

In  to  a  goshawke  of  likenes.         Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

The  squirrill  thincking  naught 

that  featly  cracks  the  nut. 
The  greedie  goshawke  wanting  pray 

in  dread  of  death  doth  put. 
Turbervile.  The  Louer  whose  Mistress  feared  a  Mouse,  Sfe. 

The  gos-hawk  and  the  pheasant  there  do  twin. 
And  in  the  ark  are  percli'd  upon  one  pin. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

The  goshawk  was  in  high  esteem  amoufc  falconers,  and 
flown  at  cranes,  geese,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Goshawk. 


GO'SLING.     A  dim.  of  < 
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Surpris'd  at  all  they  met.  the  gosiling  pair 
With  awkward  gait,  stretch'd  neck,  and  silly  stare. 
Discover  huge  cathedrals,  built  with  stone, 
And  steeples  tow'ring  high,  much  like  our  own. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Errour. 

GO'SPEL,  n.    -^       A.S.  God-spell,  derived  by 

Go'spELLEii.         I  some  from  God,  Deus,  and 

Go'.sPELLiNG,  n.   T  spell,     sermo,     hist.oria;     by 

Go'spELLiZE,  V.  J  others  from  God,  bonus,  and 

spell,  nuntium,  quasi  bonum  nuntium,  good  tidings, 

and  thus  agreeing  with  the  Gr.  E!J«77eAioi/,  (of 

which    it    is    probably   a  translation.)     Somner 

knows  not  which  to  prefer.     Junius  adopts  the 

latter.     Cimden  says,  "  The  gladsome  tidings  of 

our  saluation,  which  the  Greeks  call  euangdion, 

and  other  nations  in  the  same  word,  they  called 

God-.y)cll,  that  is  Gorf's  speech."    Junius  remarks 

that  the  English  language  retains  this  word,  but 

in  the  German  it  has  been  suflered  to  perish.   See 

the  quotation  from  Horsley. 

Gospelled,   in    Shakespeare, — obedient    to   the 
precepts  of  the  gospel. 
Sente  Peter- 
Pope  was  at  Rome  first,  Christendom  to  lere. 
And  sende  Sent  Mark  the  Euangelist  into  Egypt  for  to 

preche 
The  gospel  that  he  hadde  ymad,  and  Cristendom  to  teche. 
M.  Gloucester,  p.  Of. 
For  God  as  the  godspel  seith.  goth  ay  as  in  the  poure  {sc. 
clothing.]  Piers  Ploiihman,  p.  206. 

Jhesus  answerde  and  seyde  truelye  I  seye  to  you  there  is 
no  man  that  leveth  hows  or  bretheren  or  sistres  or  fadir  or 
niodir  or  children  or  feeldis  for  me  and  for  the  gospel,  whicha 
schal  not  take  an  hundrid  fold  so  myche  now  in  this  tyme 
housis  and  britheren  and  sistres,  and  modris,  and  children 
and  feeldis  with  persecutiouns,  and  in  the  world  to  comynse 
everlastynge  lyL—Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  10. 

Jesus  answered  and  sayde  :  verily  I  say  vntoyou,  there  is 
no  ma  that  forsaketh  house,  or  bretheren,  or  systcrs,  or 
lather,  or  mother,  or  wyfe,  other  children,  or  landes  for  my 
sake  and  the  gnspeVs,  which  shal  not  receaue  an  hundred 
folde  now  in  this  lyfe :  houses  and  bretheren,  and  sisters 
and  mothers,  and  children,  and  landes  with  persecutions, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  eternall  \yfs.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk. 

That  Christes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 

Cliaiicer.  The  Prologue,  v.  183. 
I  woul  you  saine  withouten  drede 
What  men  may  in  the  gospetl  rede 
Of  Saint  Mathewe  the  gospellere 
That  saieth,  as  1  shall  you  sale  here.— /J.  Rom  of  the  R. 

Sonne  myn 

To  preche,  and  suffer  for  the  feith. 
That  haue  I  herd  the  gospel  seith  : 
But  for  to  flea,  that  here  I  nought.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

In  the  whole  multitude  that  professed  the  gnspetl.  all  be 
not  good,  all  cannot  away  with  the  mortifying  of  their  flesh ; 
they  will  with  good-will  beare  the  name  of  Christians,  of 
gospellers,  but  to  doe  the  deedes  they  grudge,  they  repine, 
they  cannot  away  with  it. 

Latimer.  Sermon  preached  at  Stamford,  Oct.9,  1550. 

Then  Jesus  shewing  his  pietifuU  aff'eccion  both  in  coute- 
naunce  and  iyes  (with  which  affbccion  euery  gospeller  ought 
to  be  sory  for  other  mens  harmes.)  touched  theyr  iyes  :  and 
forthwith  theyr  iyes  beyng  opened,  they  sawe,  and  with 
others  they  folowed  Jesus.— Vdal.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

For  I  suppose  it  is  not  viiknowen  vnto  thee,  that  all  the 
others,  that  cleaned  vnto  me  in  Asia,  afterwarde  forsoke 
me,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  with  me  but  with  faynt- 
holowe  hartes,  by  and  by  throughe  occasion  their  counter- 
faicte  gospelling  beganne  to  appere,  and  they  beganne  also 
at  Rome  to  geue  me  ouer.— Id.  Tymothie,  c.  2. 

The  people  inclineth  to  new  learninge,  and  goeth  from 
their  olde  beleue  of  holy  churche,  they  that  were  monkes, 
priestes,  and  fryers  are  now  become  gospel-teachers. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

Are  you  so  gospelVd, 

To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 

Whose  heauie  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  graue. 

And  begger'd  yours  for  euer  ? 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  the  gospel  is  therefore  a  covenant  of  grace,  not  that 
works  are  excluded  from  our  duty,  or  from  cooperating  to 
heaven  ;  but  that  because  there  is  in  it  so  much  mercy,  that 
the  imperfections  of  the  works  are  made  up  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus,  and  the  defects  of  innocence  are  supplied  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  repentance. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s.  12. 

By  this  good  instruction  and  training  them  unto  religion, 
the  city  of  Rome  by  little  and  little  became  so  tractable,  and 
had  the  great  power  of  King  Numa  in  such  admiration,  that 
they  took  all  to  be  as  true  as  the  gospel  that  he  spake,  though 
it  had  no  more  likelihood  of  truth,  thaa  tales  devised  of 
pleasure. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  59. 
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Hold  thee  contented,  thou  foolish  fellow,  (quoth  the  par- 
son.) If  1  should  tell  mine  hearers  of  so  great  a  number,  I 
should  but  discredit  the  gospeller,  and  they  would  not  beleeve 
me.—Holinshed.  Description  of  Ireland,  vol  vi.  c.  1. 

The  fourth  thing  misliked  is,  that  against  the  Apostle'3 
prohibition  to  haue  any  familiaritie  at  all  with  notorious 
offenders.  Papists  being  not  of  the  church  are  admitted  to 
our  very  commimion,  before  they  haue  by  their  religious 
and  gospel- lite  behauiour  purged  themselues  of  that  suspi- 
tion  of  Popery  which  their  former  life  haue  caused. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,  b.  v.  §  68. 

Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  t  will  re- 
ceive ye.  And  this  command  thus  gospelliz'd  to  us,  hath 
the  same  force  with  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pious 
necessity  of  divorcing. 

Milton.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

And  therefore  drawing  to  a  close  of  his  gospel,  and  shew- 
ing the  end  for  which  he  writ  it.  he  has  these  words  :  Many 
other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book;  but  these  are  written, 
that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  son  of 
God  ;  and  believing  ye  might  have  life. 

Locke.  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

We  study  and  search  the  Scriptures ;  O,  alas  !  but  we  first 
seek  not  nor  crave  for  God's  Holy  Spirit,  S:c.  but  read, 
learning  thereout  something,  to  show  ourselves  gospellers, 
or  picking  places  every  where  to  maintain  argument,  &c. 

Strype.  Life  of  Abp.  Wliitgift,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

You  know,  I  prophesied  to  you  before  the  sweat  came, 

what  would  come,  if  you  repented  not  your  cavmW  gospelling. 

Id.  Mem.  an.  1555.  Bradford  to  the  Uniccrs.  of  Camb. 

In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of 

what  is  done  in  the  corporation  (whereof  you  are  a  member) 

for  gospellizing  (as  theyphrase  it)  the  natives  of  New  England. 

Boyle.   IVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  WJ.  Life. 


precisely  the  same  import,  being  a  compound  of  two  words, 
an  adjective  signifying  good,  and  a  substantive  which  signi- 
fies a  tale,  message,  or  declaration-- ifo«/C!/,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  Truth :  there  stands 

The  legate  of  the  skies  !— His  theme  divine. 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  ;n  strains  as  sweet 

As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  h.  ii. 

AVhen  the  law  of  nature  came  to  he  shunned  as  a  dan- 
gerous and  fallacious  guide ;  and  faith,  traditional,  not 
scriptural,  had  usurped  its  province  of  interpreting  gospel- 
righteousness :  then  it  was,  that  these  bright  examples  of  2 
new  kind  of  virtue  appeared  amongst  them,  in  a  barbarous 
rabble  of  saints  ;  who  under  the  common  name  of  RELI- 
GIOUS, and  on  a  pretence  of  a  more  sublime  and  elevated 
virtue  than  natural  religion  taught,  ran  into  the  most  hor- 
rid excesses  of  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

ri'arbiirton,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  8. 

GO'SSAMER.  The  Author  of  the  English 
Dictionary  (says  Skinner)  so  calls  that  morning 
dew  (diurno  sole  exsiccatum)  which,  like  a  spider's 
web,  covers  whole  fields,  more  especially  after  a 
length  of  fine  weather.  He  derives  it  from  the  Fr. 
Gossampine ;  Lat.  Gossipium,  the  plant  that  bears 
cotton.  The  Author  of  Hora  Momenta  Cravence 
tells  us  that  the  true  etymon  of  this  word  is  obvious 
to  imany  illiterate  peasants  in  Craven  :  this  down 
or  exhalation  being  well  known  by  the  name  of 
summer  goose  or  summer  gauze,  hence  "  Gauze  o" 
th'  summer,"  gausamer,  alias  gossamer.  But  he 
should  consider  whether  a  word,  thus  so  appa- 
rently indigenous,  must  not  have  been  familiar  in 
the  language  before  the  introduction  of  the  word 
gauze,  (qv. )  In  the  King  of  Fairy  (cited  by  Dr. 
Jamieson)  it  is  written  gar-summer.  In  Chaucer, 
gos-somcr.  The  Germans  (as  Dr.  J.  also  remarks) 
call  it  sommer-weber  and  weeber-sommer,  i.  e.  the 
webs  of  summer  ;  which  may  seem  to  countenance 
the  presumed  discovery  of  the  Cravenist,— but  it 
has  already  been  shown  that  gar  or  gor,  means 
hoar ;  and  hence,  probably,  gar  or  gar-summer  is 
summer's  hoar,  in  opposition  to  winter's  hoar,  or 
hoarfrost.     It  is  not  only  applied  to— 

The  morning  dew  that  like  a  spider's  web  co- 
vers whole  fields  ;  but  to — 

Webs  or  filmy  substances  floating  in  the  air. 
Also  met. 

As  sore  wondren  som  on  cause  of  thonder. 

On  ebbe  and  floud,  on  gossomer,  and  on  mist. 

And  on  all  thing,  till  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

Chaucer,  The  SiMires  Tale,  V  10,578. 
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Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  f/ossnmere, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer. 
Upon  the  coach-box  getting.  „,     _      ,    •  „  . 

Drayton.  The  Court  of  Fairy. 

A  louer  may  bestride  the  gossamoure 
That  ydles  in  the  wanton  summer  ayre 

Shakespeare.  Borneo  8,-  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 
The  Muses  friend  (gray-eyde  Aurora)  yet 
Held  all  the  meadows  in  a  cooling  sweat, 
The  milk-white  gossamores  not  upwards,  snowd, 
Kor  was  the  sharp  and  usefull  steering  goad 
Laid  on  the  strong-neckt  oxe. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  u.  s.  2. 
Foolish  the  bard,  who  in  such  flimsy  times, 
Would  load  with  satire  or  with  sense  his  rhymes. 
No,  let  my  numbers  flutter  light  in  air, 
As  careless  as  the  silken  gossamer. 

Mason.  Epistle  to  Dr.  Sliebbeare. 

GO'SSIP,  V.    '\       Sponsors  for  an  infant  m 
Go'ssiP,  71.  I  baptism,  from  the  A.  S.  God, 

Go'ssiPiNG,  n.  (  and  sib  or  si/b,  (qv.)  coa;natio, 
Go'ssiPRV.  J  affinitas,  kindred,  affinity; 
q.  d.  cognatus  in  Deo,  of  kin  in  God.  And  tliis 
affinity  (says  Skinner)  was  considered  of  so  much 
consequence,  that  by  the  Canon  Law  an  inter- 
marriage was  forbidden  between  godsibs  to  the 
same  child  as  if  the  nearest  of  kin.  (And  see  the 
first  quotation  from  Chaucer. )  And  as  (says  .Iii- 
nius)  female  gossips  frequently,  under  cloak  of  this 
spiritual  relationship,  used  to  meet  to  tell  stories 
and  tipple  over  them,  hence  the  English  derived 
the  expressions,  to  go  a  gossiping ,-  also,  a  gadding 
and  drunken  gossip.  "See  the  quotation  from 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs ;  and  also  that  from 
Verstegan. 

A  sponsor  for  an  infant  in  baptism  ;— a  talking, 
tattling,  or  tippling  companion. 

And  if  I  have  a  gossib,  or  a  friend, 
(Withouten  gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  feud. 
If  that  I  walke  or  play  into  his  hous. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5825. 

Yes  yes,  quod  I,  a  woma  can  kepe  a  counsaill  well 
ynough.  For  thoughe  she  tell  a  gossippe  she  telleth  it  but 
in  counsayle  yet,  nor  that  gossippe  to  her  gossip  neither,  and 
BO  whan  all  the  go'ssippes  in  the  towne  know  yt,  yet  it  is  but 
counsayle  still.— 5i>  T.  Mare.  Workes,  p.  250. 

Some  there  be,  that  will  nothing  let  their  accustomed 
stations,  &  feastings,  and  visittiiig  their  gossips,  nor  break 
any  of  their  haunted  pleasures,  though  their  husbandes  lie 
shut  vp  at  home. 

rii'cs.  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

No  more  shal  that  free  state  of  liuj-ng  be  bounde  vnder 
yoke  of  damnable  dreames,  neither  for  vowes  vnaduised,  nor 
for  popyshe  orders,  nor  yet  for  anye  gossyprye,  but  be  at  full 
lybertie  as  the  Lord  hath  ordained  it. — Bate.  Image,  pt.  iii. 


GOV 

Now  from  the  roost,  or  from  tht  neigtb'ring  pale, 

Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  first  raint  gleam 

Of  smiling  day,  they  <7nM;>W  side  by  side, 

Come  trooping  at  the  housewife's  well-known  call 

The  feather'd  tribes  domestic.  Couper.  Task,  b.  v. 

Though  Sammarthanus's  Padotrophia,  or,  Art  of  Nursing, 

is  in  Latin ;  yet  the  poet  descends  to  such  minute  precepts 

as  really  concern  the  nurses  and  possips. 

r.  Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  42. 

Gothi  olim  Getae  a  verna- 
est,  gigas,  deno- 
man.)  Skinner 
other  etj-mo- 
logies  ;  1.  from'Ger.  Got,  Deus,  and  thienen,  ser- 
vire ;  2.  from  A.  S.  God ;  Ger.  Gott,  Deus,  q.  d. 
divinus  populus;  or  3.  from  God,  good,  from 
their  great  Wrtues,  And  see  the  quotation  from 
Verstegan. 

The  Gothes,  being  members  of  the  Germane  natton,  were 
so  called  of  the  country  they  dwelled  in,  which  lying  on  the 
South  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Swedia,  and  being  more  better 
and  fertill  then  all  the  other  countries  that  lye  North  from 
it.  was  therefore  called  Gotland,  which  is  to  say  Goodland. 
Verstegan.  Resillution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  1. 
Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 
Chaucer,  whose  native  manners,  painting  verse, 
Well  moraliz'd,  shines  through  the  Gothic  cloud 
Of  time  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 


GOTH.  "^       "  Gothi  olim   Ge 

Go'thitk.  I  culo  suo J(^^  id  est, 
Go'thick,  ?(.  Jminati,"  (Spelman 
Go'thicism.   )  enumerates  three  o 


Tho 


Aulun 


One  mother,  when  as  her  foole-hardy  child 


■ithl 


:tala 


play. 


Halfe  dead  through  feare,  her  little  babe  reuii'd. 
And  to  her  guisips  gan  in  counsell  say. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
Go  ye  be  ffore  be  twayne  and  twayne, 
Wysly  that  ye  be  not'l  sayne, 
And  1  shall  go  home  &  come  a  gayne. 
To  witte  what  dothe  oure  syre, 

Gode  gosyp. 
Lyiyll  T'hanke.  Ritson.  Ancient  Songs. 

Our  Christian  ancestors  understanding  a  spirituall  affinity 
to  grow  betweene  the  parents,  and  such  as  undertooke  for 
the  childe  at  baptisme,  called  each  other  by  the  name  oi god- 
sib,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  that  they  were  sib  together, 
that  is,  of  kin  together  through  God. 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7. 


I  aske  you  not,  as  the  value  of  the  thing,  for  then  I 
should  demand  of  you  a  thousand  crownes,  so  the  Cardinals 
Montalto,  Furness  the  great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  my  gossip,  ' 
with  diners  other  princes  have  given  me  ;  but  I  despise 
money.— .B.  Jonson.  The  Fo.r,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  dame  reply'd :  "  'Tis  sung  in  every  street, 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet." 

Dryden.  The  Hind  ^  Panther. 

All  that  I  aim  at,  by  this  dissertation,  is,  to  cure  it  of 

eeveral  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little 

jarrings  and  dissonances  which  arise  from  anger,  censo- 

riousness,  gossiping,  and  coquetry. — Spectator,  No.  147. 

Tlie  pleasure  I  used  to  take  in  telling  my  boy  stories  of 
the  battles,  and  asking  my  girl  questions  about  the  disposal 
of  her  baby,  and  the  qossipinq  of  it,  is  turned  into  inward 
leflectioQ  and  meJanciwly.— ra«er,  No,  S5. 


GO'VERN,  V. 

Go'vERNABLE. 

Go'VERNAL. 

Go'VERNANCE. 

Governa'tion. 

Go'VERNESS. 

Go'verning,  n. 

Go'VERNMENT. 
Go'VERXOlR. 


GOV 

Neuerthelater  the  vnder  captayne  beleued  the  i 
and  the  master,  better  than  the  thynges  which  were  spoken 
of  Paule.— iiWc,  1531.  Ads,  c.  27. 

Now  Jesu  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sende 

Joye  after  wo,  govern  us  in  his  grace, 

And  kepe  us  alle  that  ben  in  this  place. 

Cliaucer.  The  Man  of  Laiaes  Tale,  v.  5381. 

But  at  the  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo 

We  fell  accorded  by  ourselven  two: 

He  yaf  me  all  the  bridal  in  myn  bond 

To  ban  the  governance  of  house  and  lond. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prnloguf,  V.  6396. 

And  ye  maistresses  in  your  olde  lif. 

That  lordes  doughtcrs  ban  in  governance, 

Ne  taketh  of  my  wordes  displesance  : 

Thinketh  that  ye  ben  set  in  governinges 

Of  lordes  doughters,  only  for  two  thinges. 


Id.  TheDocto 


Tale,  V.  12,007. 


Confining  his  labours  almost  wholly  to  religious  and 
legendary  histories,  he  [Albert  Durer]  turned  the  Testament 
into  the  history  of  a  Flemish  village  ;  the  habits  of  Herod, 
Pilate,  Joseph,  &c.  their  dwellings,  their  utensils,  and  their 
customs,  were  all  Gothic  and  European. 

Walpole.  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  V. 

The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  is  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  Palace,  has  a  plain  tower,  and  the  architecture  is  of  the 
Gothic  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 

Pennant.  London.  Lambeth  Church. 

GOVE,  V.  Ray  says,  a  goff  is  a  mow  of  hay 
or  corn,  (Essex ;)  and  Mr. "Moor,  in  his  Suffolk 
^Yords,  writes  it — Goof  or  Goaf.  Tusser  speaks 
of  the  gofe-XdAAcY,  or  ladder  to  mount  the  goaf,  or 
mow.  Gove, — is  Gc-hovc,  i.  e.  hove  or  heaved, 
raised  or  thrown  up. 

In  goving  at  harvest,  learn  skilfully  how. 

Each  grain  for  to  lay  by  itself  on  a  mow : 

Seed  barley,  the  purest,  gove  out  of  the  way ; 

All  other  nigh  hand,  gore  just  as  ye  may. 

Tusser.  Augusts  Husbandry. 

Fr.  Gouverner;  Ii.  Gover- 
nare  ;  Sp.  Gobernar  ;  Lat. 
Gubernare;  Gr.Kv$epva-etv. 
A  common  derivation  is  Kv^a 
>■  epev-vav,  fluctum  scrutari, 
(see  Martinius,)  but  accord- 
ing to  Lennep  compounded 
of  Ku/3os,  caput,  the  head, 
and  an  unused  verb,  (pLv-av, 
frequenter  movere,  to  move  frequently  ;  Kv^epvaw 
igitur  (he  adds)  est  caput  agito,  quod  est  guberno. 
Scheidius  observes,  that  the  iEolians  wrote  Kvixtp- 
v-qr-ns,  which  makes  him  suspect  that  the  word 
is  compounded  of  Ku/xa,  a  wave,  and  epLv-ttv,  to 
move ;  and  that  /ci'/iepfTjTris  was,  qui  fluctus 
moveat,  motor  fluctuum,  one  who  moves,  or  a 
mover  of  the  waves. 

To  rule  or  regulate,  guide  or  direct,  the  motions 
or  actions  ;    generally,  to  rule,  guide  or  direct ; 
have  or  exercise  power  or  authority  over ;  to  have 
the  mastery,  to  restrain. 
After  king  [Lud]  ther  was  kyng  ys  brother  Cassibel, 
That  noble  prince  was  y  now  &  that  lond  gouernede  we!. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  44. 


And  lo  schippis  whanne  thei  ben  greete,  and  ben  dryuun 
of  stronge  windis,  yet  thei  ben  borun  aboute  of  a  litil 
gouernail  where  the  mouyng  of  the  gouernour  wole. 

Id.  James,  c.  3. 

Behold  also  the  shyps,  whych  though  they  be  so  great, 
and  are  drj-uen  of  fearce  wyndes,  yet  are  they  turned  aboute 
wyth  a  verye  smal  helme.  whethersoeuer  the  violence  of 
y  gouernour  m\.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  the  centurian  beleeuyed  more  to  the  gouernour,  and 
'_  t_he  lord  of  the  schip  than  to  these  thlngis  that  wercn  seid 


of  Poul.— JKicH/.  Dedii 


Beth  not  be  daffed  for  your  innocence. 

But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  governaille. 

Id.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  9068. 

And  tables  as  wel  for  the  gouernacion  of  the  clock,  as  for 
to  find  the  altitude,  meridian,  and  many  another  notable 
conclusion.— W.  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

Shall  crueltie  be  your  gouernesse 

Alas,  what  hart  may  it  long  endure. 

Id.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercie. 

And  natheless  thou  shalt  be  lerned, 

That  will  shulde  be  gouerned 

Of  reason.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Nought  only  vpon  loves  chance, 

But  vpon  euery  gouernance 

Wbiche  falleth  vnto  mans  deed 

Foolhast  is  euer  for  to  drede. — Id.  lb. 

At  Rome  whan  Appius 

■Whose  other  name  was  Claudius, 

Was  gouernour  of  the  citee. 

There  fyll  a  wonder  thynge  to  see, 

Touchend  a  gentill  mayde,  as  thus. — Id.  lb.  b.  vll. 

Certayne  thei  that  haue  the  charge  of  a  prince,  be  the 
gouernalc  of  the  ship,  the  standerd  of  an  army,  the  gouern- 
ance of  people,  the  guide  of  wates,  the  shild  of  kynges,  the 
treasure  of  all,  bycause  thei  haue  among  their  handes,  hym 
that  afterward  ought  lo  gouerne  all  the  world. 

Golden  Soke,  c.  8. 

This  league  in  no  wise,  was  a  breche  of  the  league  taken 
wyth  the  Emperor  and  the  Lady  Margaret  gouernesse  of 
Flaunders  in  no  point.— if  a/;.  Hen.  VIII.  an.l". 

The  Frenche  kynge  had  ben  vnder  the  soM'^rnj/ni;^  of  his 
vucles  euer  syth  the  dethe  of  the  laste  kynge  his  father. 

Beruers.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  150 

From  Memphis  he  passed  vpon  the  same  riuer  vnto  the 
inward  partes  of  Egipt,  and  set  a  staye  and  order  in  the 
gouernment  of  the  countrey  in  such  sort,  that  he  chaunged 
nothing  of  theire  lawes  and  customes. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  70. 

There  be  both  reasons  and  examples  vndouhtedly  infynite, 
wherby  maye  be  proued,  that  there  can  be  no  perfect  publyke 
weale,  without  one  capitall  and  soueraygne  gouernour, 
whiche  maye  long  endure  or  continue. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  c.  3. 
^\■hilst  they  were  young,  Cassibalane  their  Eme 

Was  by  the  people  chosen  in  their  stead. 
Who  on  him  tooke  the  roiall  diademe 
And  goodly  well  long  time  it  governed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  il.  c.  10. 
There  is  not  a  move  tonsile  and  governable  plant  in  Na- 
ture ;  for  the  cypress  may  be  cut  to  the  very  roots,  and  yet 
spring  afresh. — Evelyn.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  23. 


home,  during  that  time  wherein  children  are  least  governable. 
Hobbs.  Behemoth,  pt.  iii. 
He  of  his  gardin  had  the  gouernalc. 
And  Pleasure's  porter  was  devisd  to  bee, 
Holding  a  stafie  in  hand  for  more  formalitee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

Whose  countries  he  redus'd  to  quiet  state. 

And  shortly  brought  to  civile  governaunce, 

Now  one,  which  erst  were  many  made  through  variaunce. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

He  wrote  likewise  to  the  Lord  John  the  infant,  the  Lord 

of  Biskie,  and  to  the  Ladle  Marie  of  Biskie,  gouernesse  of  the 

King  of  Castile  and  Leon.— Holinshcd.  Edw.  II.  an.  1324. 

Treading  back  again  with  lost  labour,  all  our  happy  steps 
in  the  progress  of  reformation,  and  most  pitifully  depriving 
ourselves  the  instant  fruition  of  that  free  government  which 
we  have  so  dearly  purchased,  a  free  commonwealth,  not  only 
held  by  wisest  men  in  all  ages  the  noblest,  the  manliest, 
the  equalest,  the  justest,  government,  the  most  agreeable  to 
all  due  liberty  and  proportion'd  equality,  both  human,  civil, 
and  Christian,  most  cherishing  to  virtue  and  true  religion, 
I  but  also  (I  may  say  it  with  greatest  probability)  plainly  com- 
I  mended,  or  rather  enjoyn'd  by  our  Saviour  himself,  to  aU 
Christians,  not  without  remarkable  disallowance,  and  the 
brand  of  gentilism  upon  kingship, 
I  Milton.  Wat/  lo  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth, 


GOU 

It  is  ttue  indeed  that  Plato  himself  seems  to  acknowledge 
a  certain  plastick  or  methodical  nature  in  the  universe, 
subordinate  to  the  Deity,  or  that  perfect  mind,  which  is  the 
supreme  Governor  of  all  things. 

Ctidworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  110. 

Can  we  climb  above  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  there 
unlock  his  closet,  rifle  his  cabinet,  and  peruse  the  records  of 
everlasting-  destiny  by  which  the  world  is  governed  ? 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  23. 

It  [the  storm]  came  on  very  fierce,  and  we  kept  right 
before  the  wind  and  sea,  the  wind  still  increasing  :  the  ship 
was  very  governable  and  steered  incomparably  well. 

Dumpier.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  an.  lGi)t). 

The  bishop's  governaiice  should  be  so  gentle  and  easie, 
that  men  hardly  can  he  unmlling  to  comply  with  it. 

Barron:  Of  Ihe  Pope's  Supremacy. 

To  convince  the  world  you  are  not  partial,  pray  proceed 
to  detect  the  male  administration  of  governesses  as  success- 
fully as  you  have  expos'd  that  of  pedagogues. 

Spectator,  No.  31 1. 

That,  which  begins  and  actually  constitutes  any  politic.il 
society,  is  nothing  but  the  consent  of  any  number  of  free- 
men capable  of  a  majority  to  unite  and  incorporate  into  such 
a  society.  And  that  is  that,  and  that  only,  which  did,  or 
could  give  any  beginning  to  any  lawful  government  in  the 
world. — Locke.  Of  Civil  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

So  that  their  politick  societies  all  begun  from  a  voluntary 
union,  and  the  mutual  agreement  of  men  freely  acting  in 
the  choice  of  their  governors  and  forms  of  government. 

Id.  lb. 

The  old  prerog.ative  enthusiasts,  it  is  true,  did  speculate 
foolishly,  and  perhaps  impiously  too,  as  if  monarchy  had 
more  of  a  divine  sanction  than  any  other  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  as  if  a  right  to  govern  by  inheritance  were  in 
strictness  indefeasible  in  every  person,  who  should  be  found 
in  the  succession  to  a  throne,  and  under  every  circunrstauce 
which  no  civil  or  political  right  can  be. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen,  and  the  Lady  Morton, 

governess  of  the  royal  children,  who  is  celebrated  by  Waller. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  Revolution  was  made  to  preserve  our  ancient  indis- 
putable laws  and  liberties,  and  that  ancient  constitution  and 
government  which  is  our  only  security  for  law  and  liberty. 
Burlie.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

It  was  observed,  that  men  had  ungovernable  passions 
which  made  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  violence  they 
might  offer  to  each  other.  They  appointed  governours  over 
them  for  this  reason,  but  a  worse  and  more  perplexing  dith- 
culty  arises,  how  to  be  defended  against  the  governours. 

Id.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

GOUGE,  V.  Fr.  Goiu/e.  A  joiner's  tool,  says 
Menage,  from  guvia,  mot  Gaulois. 

The  word  is  used  by  the  North  Americans,  who 
in  their  savage  quarrels  not  unfrcquently  {/oiiije 
out  eyes. 

I  will  saue  in  cork 

In  my  mere  stop'ling,  'boue  three  thousand  pound 
"Within  that  terme  :  by  googing  of  'hem  out 
Just  to  the  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Divclle  is  an  Asse. 

G  0'  UJ  E  E  R  S.  The  Goujeres,  i.  e.  morbus  galli- 
cus.  Gouge,  Fr.  signifies  one  of  the  common 
■n'omcn  attending  a  camp  ;  and  thus,  Goujeers, 
gougerU's,  the  disease  incident  to  and  derived  from 
the  gouges.  In  the  first  folio  written  good  yearcs. 
Sir  'Thomas  Hanmer  has  the  credit  of  making  the 
correction  and  explaining  the  word. 

Wipe  thine  eyes, 

Tlie  (food  yearcs  shall  deuoure  them,  flesh  and  fell 

Ere  they  shall  make  vs  weepe. — Shakes.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.3. 

GOURD.  Fr.  Gohourde,  from  the  Lat.  Cu- 
curbita,  (  Menage. ) 

The  extract  from  Cook's  Voyages  explains  that  1 
given  from  Chaucer.  | 

And  wete  ye  what  I   I  have  here  in  my  gourd 
A  draught  of  win,  ye  of  a  ripe  grape. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Prologue,  v.  17,031. 

Gourdes  rawe  be  vnpleasant  in  eatlngc,  yll  for  the  stomake, 
and  almost  neuer  digested. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

Of  the  like  nature  (I  mesne  for  their  manner  of  growing) 
be  the  gourds.  Winter  and  .all  cold  weather  they  cannot  en- 
dure: they  love  also  places  well  watered  and  dunged. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  5. 


GOU 

■  The  gourd  and  olive  brown 

Weave  the  light  roof;  ihe  gourd  and  olive  fan 
Their  amorous  foliage,  mingling  with  the  vine 
Who  drops  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green. 

Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 
It  [the  catalogue  of  household  utensils]  consists  ol  gourd- 
shells,  which  they  convert  into  vessels  that  serve  as  bottles 
to  hold  water,  and  as  baskets  to  contain  their  victuals  and 
other  things,  with  covers  of  the  same ;  and  of  a  few  wooden 
bowls  and  trenchers  of  different  sizes. 

Cook.   Voyages,  vol.  vi.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 


GO'URMAND.t 

Go'uRM.iND,  n. 

Go'l'rm.vndee. 

Go'fllM.VNDIZE,  V. 
Go'L'RMANDIZE,  71. 


Fr.  Gourmander ;  of  un- 
settled origin.  Perhaps 
corrupted  from  goiist  and 
manger;  and  thus  signify- 
to  eat  with  taste  or 


relish,  with  appetite,  with  greediness. 

To   cat    greedily   or  gluttonously,   to   devour 
ravenously. 

Woe  vnto  you,  for  whan  bothe  these  corporal  meates  and 
drinkes  wherwith  ye  so  delicately  and  voluptuously  fede 
yourselfes,  yea  and  the  bealy  too  -Khiche  gourmaundeth,  shall 
hce  consumed,  than  shal  ve  bee  lioungrle  and  finde  no  relief. 
Udal.  Luke,  c.  6. 
Foreseene  alway,  that  they  eate  without  gourmandyse,  or 
leant-  with  somme  appetyte. 

Sir  T.  Ehjol.  The  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


GOW 

Not  giving  like  to  those,  whose  gifts  though  scant 

Pain  them  as  if  they  gaue  with  gowty  hand ; 
Such  ve.\  themselves,  and  ease  not  others'  want: 


Another  sh.ikes  the  bed,  dissolving  there. 
Till  knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear, 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Eat.  5. 
A\  hich  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  makes  the  young 
shoots  tumify,  and  grow  knotty  and  gouty. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  vii.  c.  G.  (Note  32.) 


GOUT.  Fr.  Goutte;  Lat.  Guita,  a  drop. 
Dr.  Farmer  says,  that  tjouts  for  drops  is  frequent 
in  old  English. 

1  see  thee  sfill ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before.  -ShcMef.  jlfact':"',  Act  ii.  fc.  1, 


GOWK,  r.  >  c      „ 
Go'wKv.       I  ^"^  Gawk. 


A  tigre  forth  out  of  the  wood  did  : 
That  with  fell  clawes,  full  of  fierce 

And  greedy  mouth,  wide  gaping  like  hell  gate, 
Did  run  at  Pastorell,  her  to  surprise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  vi.  c.  10. 


Dran 


The  1 


moment '  how  are  they  withered  in  a  night !  how  are  they 
vsnirh'd,  and  come  to  nothing  I 

Clarendon,  Civil  War,  vol.  iii,  p.  630. 

yoi,,  L 


But  m'th  his  teeth  rending  her  throat  asunder. 
Besprinkel'd  with  her  blood  the  green  grass  under. 
And  gurmundiaing  on  her  flesh  and  blood, 
He  vomitins  returned  to  the  wood. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Fa.'tvrah,  h.  i,  s,  1. 

How  happy  floods  are  ye. 

From  our  predestin'd  plagues  that  priviledged  be. 
Which  only  with  the  fish  which  in  your  banks  do  breed 
And  daily  there  increase,  man's  gormandise  can  feed. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

Now  Pardie  (quoth  he)  the  Persians  are  great  gourmanders 
and  greedy  gluttons,  who  having  so  great  store  of  viands 
come  hither  among  us,  for  to  eat  up  our  browne  bread  and 
course  his\.el.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  335. 

Such  as  those  hardy  people  use, 
To  walk  on  fire  without  their  shoes. 
Who,  on  occasion,  in  a  dark  hole 
Can  gormandize  on  lighted  charcoal. 

King.  Orpheus  §•  Eurydiee. 

■ •  The  world,  the  cit-like  world. 

Bids  thee  beware  ;  thy  little  craft  essay  ; 
Nor  piddling  with  a  tea  spoon's  tender  form. 
See  with  soup-ladles  devils  gormandize. 

Shenstone.  Economy,  pt.  i. 

GOUT.  I      Fv.  Goutte;   It.  Gotta ;    Bp.Gota; 

Go'uTT.  S  Barb.    Lat.  Gutta ,-    from    the    Lat. 
Gutta,  a  drop,  (say  Skinner  and  Junius)  i.  o.  the  ; 
former  (who  was  a  physician)  adds,  "  Distillatio 
vel  catarrhus  in  articulos."  ! 

The  goute  let  hire  nothing  for  to  dance.  ! 

Chaucer.  The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  H,84G.  , 

They  [radishe  roots]  be  vnholsome  for  them,  that  have 
continually  the  goute,  or  peynes  in  the  joyntes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  16. 

O  ye  olde  gowtie  people,  ye  forgeat  yourself,  and  renne  in 
poBte  after  the  lyfe,  and  ye  neuer  regarde  what  shall  fall. 

Golden  Buke,  Let.  S. 

Touching  the  gout,  [Podagra]  the  time  hath  been  when  it 
was  not  so  common  a  disease  as  now  it  Is ;  and  not  only  in  our 
fathers  and  grandsires  dales,  but  even  in  our  age  and  within 
my  remembrance  it  was  not  ordinary  sicknesse  here  in 
Italic,  as  being  a  forrein  maladie  and  come  out  of  straunge 
countries  hither  to  us  :  tor  certainly  if  it  had  been  knowne 
to  the  Italians  in  old  time,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  haue 
fcunde  a  Latine  name  to  be  called  by. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvl.  c.  10. 

Were  I  a  leech,  as  who  knows  what  may  be  :  | 

The  liberal  man  should  live,  and  carle  should  die,  i 

The  sickly  ladje  and  the  gowtie  peere. 
Still  would  I  haunt,  that  love  their  life  so  dear. 

Bp.HaU,\>  U.  Sa».4.  \ 
The  best  lies  low,  and  loathes  the  shallow  view,  | 

Quoth  old  Eudemon,  when  his  gout-sivolne  fist  j 

Gropes  for  his  double  ducates  ia  bis  chest. 

Id.  b.  iv.  Sat,  I.  \ 
»2\ 


The  gome  that  so  gloseth  chartres.  a  goki/  he  is  yholden. 

Piers  Plovhman.  p.  S21. 
Nay,  looke  how  the  man  stands,  as  he  were  gok't  ! 

B.  Jonson.  The  Magnetiek  Lady,  Ace  iii.  sc.  6. 

GOWN,  n.  \  Fr.  Gvnne,  goimeUe;  It.  Gonna; 
j  Go'wNEu.  V  Low  Lat.  Giina  ,■  and  Gr.  Barb. 
I  Go'wNi.sT.  J  Pouj/a,  which  Spelman  thinks  may 
1  bo  from  yovva  pro  yovvara,  i.  e.  genua,  quasi 
1  vcstis  qua;  gciijia  tcgit,  ut  humeralc  quES  humeros, 
!  podera,  qua;  pedes  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
j  the  proper  use  of  the  word.  Is  not  a  g(,icn  an 
I  open  garment,  o|)cn  in  the  front  ?  and  may  it  not 
I  be  from  the  A.S.Gin-an,  hiarc,  to  yaicit.  (See 
the  quotation  from  Kennct. }     Applied  t-o — 


rn  for  men.     It  is 


Iso  applied 


Garments  not  open  ;  as  a  round  yown. 
.\nd  fewe  robis  ich  fonge.  oth'  forrede  gounes. 


The 


i  also  the  costlcv 


The  Pe 


p.  253. 
■s  Tale. 


Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  shall  have  anon 
A  goune-cloth,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John. 

Id.   The  Sompnoures  Talc,  V.  7834. 

Girt  in  my  giltles^oip/ic,  as  I  sit  here  and  sow 

I  see  that  thinges  are  not  indede  as  to  the  outward  show. 

Surrey.  An  Answere  in  the  Bchatfe,  %c. 

Their  shoubes  or  gownes  are  hayrie  on  the  outside,  and 

open  behind,  with  tailes  hanging  downe  to  their  hammes. 

Hackluyt.    Voyage."!,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham   ware  a  gowne  wrought  of 
needle  worke  and  set  vpon  cloth  of  tissue,  furred  with 
sables,  the  which  gowne  was  valued  at  1^00/. 

Slow.  Hen.  VII.  an.  1507. 
Merlilla.  Then,  dainty  girls,  I  make  no  doubt, 
"    "        shall  neatly  send  her  out : 


let's 


rigst  ( 


elve 


For  if  that  lime  don  let  thy  glory  Hue, 

Well  malst  thou  boast,  how  ever  base  thou  bee, 
Thai  thou  art  first,  which  of  thy  nation  song 
Th'  olde  honour  of  the  people  gowned  long. 

Spenser.   The  Ruines  of  Roma. 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  round 
Of  sage  and  sober  peeres,  all  grauelv  qnwn'd. 

Id.  Fa'crie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
The  comparison  then  is  briefly  between  a  gnwnd  man  and 
a  souldier's  condition  in  respect  of  expedition. 

Holiday.   Juvenal.  Illus.  of  the  Sixteenth  Satt/rc. 

For  those  inrich  our  gownisls,  these 
Eternize  with  their  pen. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  27. 
Tlie  wear>-  swain,  fast  in  the  arms  of  sleep, 
And  busy  gown-man,  by  fond  love  disguib'd 
Will  leisure  find  to  make  themselves  despis'd. 

Buckinghamshire.  Esiay  on  Poetry, 

The  toga,  or  gown,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  semicircular 

form,  withe  t  sleeves,  different  In  largeness,  according  to 

the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  wearer,  and  used  only  upon 

occasian  of  appearing  in  publick. 

Ktitnet,  homan  Antiiuitiet,  pt,  ii.  b,  y,  c,  T, 
68 


GRA 

The  mercer  entertained  me  with  the  mortern  manner  of 
some  of  the  nobility  receiving  company  in  their  morning 
gaums:  perliaps,  sir,  adds  he,  you  liave  a  mind  to  see  what 
kind  of  sillc  is  universally  worn. 

GoUsmilh.  Citizen  oj  the  World,  Let.  76. 

GRA'BBLE.  A.  S.  Grapiaii,  to  feel,  to  handle, 
to  f/rab  or  groap,  (Somner.)  Of  this  obsolete 
ffrab,  ijrahbte  is  a  diminutive. 

To 'feel,  (sc.)  as  if  to  find  something;  as  if  to 
find  the  way  we  should  go. 

And  so  [Cato]  went  forward  at  adventure,  taking  extream 
and  incredible  pains,  and  in  much  danger  of  his  life,  grabtiug 
all  night  in  the  dark  without  moonlight,  through  wild  olive 
trees,  and  high  rocks. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  294. 


GRACE,  1-. 

Grace,  n. 

Gra'ceflx. 

Gra'cefilly. 

Gra'cefulness. 

Gra'celess. 

Gra'celessly. 

Gra'cing,  n. 

Gra'cious. 

Gra'ciously. 

Gra'ciousness. 

Gratio'sity. 


Fr.  n.  Grace ;  It.  Grazia  ,- 
Sp.  Gracia  ,-  Lat.  Gratia, 
from  grat-es ;  grates,  from 
the  Gr.  Xapires,  by  meta- 
thesis for  yartes;  and  this 
I  from  x'"P-^"''  gaudere ; 
■  which  Lennep  and  Scheidius 
derive  from  xa-"''.  explicare; 
and  the  latter  adds,  that  the 
verb  x="P-f'>''  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  hs.t.ExpU- 
cuta,  exporreeta,/7-on<e  esse, 
opposed  ad  frontem  in  rugas  contraciam,  tristem, 
austeram  ;  and  that  hence  is  deduced  the  notion — 
animi  liberalis  et  bene  confidentis:  and  thus  it 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  primarily  ap- 
plied to — 

An  open  (countenance;)  a  serene,  calm,  be- 
nignant (countenance;)  to  free  good- will  or 
kindness  ;  favour,  favourable  or  kind  appearance, 
(generally)  pleasing  appearance  :  also  to  —  the 
effect  of  "favour,  of  beneficence,  of  God's  favour. 
And  the  verb,  to  grace, — 

To  favour  or  bestow  favour,  or  honour  or  dig- 
nity ;  to  honour,  to  dignify,  to  decorate,  to  adorn. 
Grace,  the  noun,  is  applied  as  a  title  of  honour ; 
also,  to  the  thanks  (jfra^ics)  offered  before  or  after 
meals.     The  Gloss,  to  Wiclif  refers  to  Mark  xiv. 
for  graces,  (thanks,)  but  the  word  is  not  there  :  the 
constant  expression  of  Wiclif  is  "to  do  thankings.'' 
Graceful  (in  Winter's  Tale,)  full  of  grace.     Gra- 
cious, sometimes,  as  we  now  use  graceful. 
And  nathles  he  bygan  ys  herte  in  bocsumnesse  amende, 
An  thogte  on  the  vayre  grace,  that  houre  Louerd  hym 

sende.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  318. 

Than  was  Inglond  in  pes  &  charite, 
&  alle  in  Hunry  gracious  kyng  &  fre.— iJ.  Brunne,  p.  133. 
Fair  grace  William  fond,  his  chance  fulle  well  him  satte, 
The  feame  of  Inglond  so  gracioiisty  he  gatte. — Id.  p.  72. 
Ich  have  forgyve  the  racnygultes.  and  my  grace  graunted 
Boihe  to  the  &  to  thyne.  in  hope  thow  sholdest  amende. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  44. 
And  God  is  ay  gracious,  to  alle  that  gredeth  [calleth]  to 
hym.  Id.  p.  236. 


Graciouslichs  hit  growede 


Id.  p.  304. 


GRA 

■Why  liked  me  thv  youth  and  thy  fairnesse 
And  of  thy  tongue,  the  infinite  gracinusncs.K. 

Chaucer.  Legend  of  Ilnpsipt/te  S,- Medea. 
Yeue  and  departe  thyn  almesse. 
Do  mercy  forth  with  rightwisenes, 
Beseche  and  praie  the  highe  grace, 
For  so  tliou  might  thy  peas  purchace 
Wiih  God,  and  stonden  in  good  accorde. 
But  pride  is  loth  to  lese  his  lord.— Ootcer.  Tun.  Jl.h.i. 

0  Abraham,  sith  it  so  is 

Tliat  Lazar  maie  nought  do  me  this 
Which  I  haue  axeil  in  this  place, 

1  wold  praie  in  an  other  grace. 
For  I  haue  yet  bretherne  fine, 
That  with  my  father  bene  aliue, 
Together  dwellende  in  one  hous. 
To  whom,  as  thou  art  gracious. 
I  praie,  that  thou  woldest  sende 


Id.  lb.  b. 


And  the  aungel  entride  to  hir.  heil  ful  of  grace  the  Lord 
be  with  thee,  blessid  be  thou  among  wymmen. 

Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  1. 
And  the  angel  went  in  vnto  her,  &  sayde :  hayle  full  of 
qrace,  the  Lord  is  with  the,  blessed  art  thou  amonge  women. 
Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  whanne  twei  gheeris  werin  fiilid  Felix  took  a  siic- 
ceesour  Porcius  Festus,  and  Felix  wolde  give  grace  to  lewis, 
and  left  Poul  boundun.— H'lc/i/.  Dedis,  c.  24. 
Who  coud  it  tell,  or  who  coud  it  endite, 
The  joyc  that  is  makcd  in  the  place  : 
Whan  Theseus  hath  don  so  fayre  a  grace  i 

Cliaucer.   Tlie  Knigktcs  Talc,  v.  1S7C. 
O  vodie  rosier  flouring  without  opine 
Fountain  al  filthless,  as  birell  currant  clere. 
Sum  drop  of  thy  graceful  hewe  to  us  propine. 

Id.  A  Balade  of  our  Lndie. 
(Qd.  Pandarus)  alas  what  may  this  be 
That  thou  dispaired  art,  thus  causelesse 
What,  liueth  nat  thy  lady,  lienedicite 
How  west  thou  so,  that  thou  art  gracelessc 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  i. 

As  God  wold, 

A  knave  child  she  bare  by  this  Waltere 
Ful  gracious,  and  fair  for  to  behold. 

Id.   Ttie  Cler/ics  Tale,  v.  8483. 
Don  John  him  maketh  feste  and  mcry  chere; 
And  he  him  tolde  agen  ful  specially, 
How  he  had  wel  ybrouht  and  graciously 
(Thanked  be  God)  all  hole  his  marchandise. 

Jd.  ntShifmannfsXale,y,n,2U. 


\Mien  I  was  faire  and  younge  then  favotire  graced  me ; 
Of  many  was  I  soughte  their  mistresse  for  to  be  ; 
But  I  did  scorne  them  all,  and  answered  them  therefore, 
Goe,  goe  !  goe,  seeke  some  other-wher,  importune  me  no 

Verc,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  Ld.  Orford's  Works,  vol.  i. 
Aristotle,  in  whome  nature  hath  powred  her  graces  plenti- 
fully, teacheth  by  precepts,  in  all  our  doings,  to  take  good 
aduice.— K'iteon.  Tlie  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  1. 

And  that  he  was  not  all  witles,  though  hi  defaute  of  good 
wil  he  waxed  in  conclusio  gracetesse,  appereth  well. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  585. 

The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one  word 
that  hath  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two,  called 
antepenullima  ,■  and  little  more  hath  the  Spanish ;  and 
therefore  very  gracetesslg  may  they  use  dactyls. 

Sidney.  Defence  of  Poesy. 

Wherefore  thirdely,  in  my  name,  and  in  our  names  (for  al 
they  are  rebuked  in  me)  with  all  meekenes  &  reuerence,  I 
beeseche  your  grace  of  gracious  audience  and  of  fauourable 
iustics.— Barnes.   Workes,  p.  218. 

To  what  persones  (be  they  neuer  so  ignoraunt  or  vnlearned) 
maie  not  this  most  carneste  zcale  of  a  princesse  of  such 
high  estate,  be  an  efTectuall  prouocation  and  encouraging, 
to  haue  good  mynde  and  wil  to  reade,  heare  and  embrace, 
this  dcuoute  and  catholike  paraphrase,  so  plainly  and  sen- 
sibly translated,  and  so  graciously  by  her  otTered,  and  (as  ye 
would  sale)  put  in  al  folkes  handes  to  be  made  familiar  vnto 
the.— t/rfa/.  To  Queen  Kaiherine,  vol.  i. 

Now  is  young  March  more  than  a  Duke  of  York  ;' 
For  youth,  love,  grace,  and  courage,  make  him  more; 

All  which  for  fortune's  favour  now  do  work  ; 
Who  gracelh  freshest  actors  evermore. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge 

That  I,  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  grac't 

The  source  of  life.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Certis  said  he,  I  n'ill  thine  offred  grace 

Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend  ; 
Another  bliss  before  mine  eyes  1  place. 

Another  happinesse,  another  end. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  e.  7. 

You  haue  a  holy  father, 

A  gracefull  gentleman,  against  whose  person 

(So  sacred  as  it  is)  I  haue  done  sinne. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winters  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

And  ent'ring  as  a  suppliant  all  sad 

With  graceful  sorrow,  and  a  comely  gate, 

She  pass'd  the  presence  ;  where  all  eyes  were  cast 

On  her  more  stately  presence  as  she  past. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

I  by  his  wisdom  sage  and  learned  am  ; 
I      He  by  my  beauty  gracefully  doth  shine. 
I  Beaumont.  Pysche,  c.  IG. 

I  In  like  manor  the  flowers  and  adornments  of  Moral  Phi- 
'  lo5ophy,  are  apt  and  serviceable  for  the  afiecting  and  enter- 
I  taining  our  Imagination  by  the  gracefulness  and  elegancy  of 
I  their  perswasions,  which  are  very  congruent  with  the  nature 
I  of  our  aflections. 
1  Mountague.  Decoute  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  Treat.  ID.  s.  3. 


Ungracio 


-  (For  they  were  three 

if  one  gracetesse  syre.) 
Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  iii. 
Which  crunll  outrage  when  as  Artegall 

Did  well  avize,  thenceforth  with  wearie  head 

He  shun'd  his  strokes,  where-ever  they  did  fall, 

And  way  did  give  unto  their  graceless  speed. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c 
With  his  faire  mother  he  him  dights  to  play 
And  \vith  his  goodly  sisters,  Graces  three. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 


For  thee  He  lock  vp  all  the  gates  of  loue, 
And  on  my  eie  lids  shall  coniecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beautie  into  thoughts  of  harme, 
And  neuer  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Jd.  Much  Adae  about  A'olhivg,  Act  i 
S28 
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Because  Cassandra's  mad,  her  brainsicke  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodnesse  of  a  quarrell. 
Which  hath  our  seuerall  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious. — Stiakes.  Trail.  %  Cress.  Act  i 


The  good  Sir  Guyon,  graciously  to  heare  ; 

In  whom  great  rule  of  temp'raunce  goodly  doth  appear. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 
For  like  as  of  valiant  he  derived  valour,  of  Just  justice,  of 
clement  clemency  ;  so  also  of  gracious  he  comes  in  with  (/»•«- 
tiosily,  of  good  goodnesse,  of  great  greatnesse,  of  honest 
honesty,  and  all  other  such  like  dexterities,  affabilities,  and 
courtesies  he  termed  by  the  name  of  virtues,  and  so  pestered 
philosophy  with  new,  strange,  and  absurd  words,  more  iwis 
than  was  v\seAf\i\.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  54. 

Then  it  is  [when  a  sinner  repents]  that  our  blessed  Lord 
feels  the  fruits  of  his  holy  death,  the  acceptation  of  his  holy 
sacrifice,  the  graciousness  of  his  person,  the  return  of  his 
prayers. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 
Alone  Laertes  reign'd,  Arcesius'  heir, 
Alone,  Ulysses  drew  the  vital  air. 
And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  graced. 
An  unblest  oiTspring  of  a  sire  unblest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvi. 
And  indeed  great  reason  it  was,  that  he  that  was  Lord  of 
Heaven  should  have  his  descending  into  the  flesh  graced 
and  owned  with  the  testimonies  of  stars  and  angels,  one 
shining  and  the  other  singing  at  so  great  a  blessing  coming 
upon  mankind. — South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  4. 
Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy'd. 

Waller.  Song:  Go  Lovely  Piose. 
Not  much  unlike  [is  it]  to  that  comparison,  which  Pytha- 
goras made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  philosophy 
and  contemplation. — Bacon.  Advan.  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

So  little  do  the  events  of  things  answer  the  first  appear- 
ances, that  a  royal  family  of  three  princes  and  two  princesses 
all  young  and  graceful  persons  that  promised  a  numerous 
issue,  did  moulder  away  so  fast,  that  now,  while  I  am 
writing,  all  is  reduced  to  the  person  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Dutchess  of  Savoy.— Burnrf.  Own  Time,  an.  1062. 

This  [to  ground  their  fans]  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fau 
gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a 
pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or 
apply  herself  to  any  other  matter  of  importance. 

Spectator,  No.  102. 
And  by  these  means,  and  notable  gracefulness  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  affability,  in  which  he  excell'd,  he  [the  Earl  of 
Carlisle]  had  wrought  himself  into  a  particular  interest  with 
his  master,  and  into  greater  affection  and  esteem  with  the 
whole  Englisli  nation,  than  any  other  of  that  country. 

Clarendon.  The  C'vil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  61, 
So  Schism  was  begot;  and  Sacrilege  and  she, 
A  well-match'd  pair,  got  graceless  Heresy. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Pant/ier,  pt.  i. 
Or  if  my  lieedless  youth  has  step'd  astray. 
Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand, 
On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay. 
But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mourning  l.ind. 

Id.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

I  therefore  beg  you  will  he  graciously  pleased  to  accept 

this  most  faithful  zeal  of  your  poor  subject,  who  has  no 

other  design  in  it,  than  your  good,  and  the  discharge  of  his 

own  conscience.- Bp.  Burnet.  Life.  Letter  to  Charles  II. 

The  graciousness  and  temper  of  this  answer,  made  no  im- 
pression on  them  ;  but  they  proceeded  in  their  usual  manner. 
Clarendon.  The  Civil  War,  vol.i.  p.  325. 
The  orace-cvp  follows  to  his  Sovereign's  health, 
And 'to  his  Country,  plenty,  peace,  and  wealth. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 
Thus  have  I  thought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 
With  many  a  wild  indeed  but  flow'ry  spray. 
In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost. 
The  attention  pleasure  hath  so  much  engross'd. 

Couper.  Charity. 
What  I  mean  is  in  relation  to  the  grace,  which  the  as- 
sertors  of  the  right  of  appeal  thought  fit  to  propose,  in  order 
to  refer  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
senate. — Hard.  The  Opinion  of  an  Eminent  Lawyer. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare  : 
Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 
Yet  there  are  those,  who're  fond  of  wit, 
Although  they  never  us'd  it  yet. 
Who  wits  and  witlings  entertain. 
Of  Taste,  virtCl,  and  Judgment  vain  ; 
And  dinner,  grace,  and  grace-cup  done 
Expect  a  wond'rous  deal  of  fun. 

Lloyd.  To  George  Coleman,  Ear,. 
In  this  ease,  this  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  attitude  and 
motion,  it  is  tliat  all  the  magick  of  grace  consists,  and  what 
is  called  its  je  ne  sfai  quoi,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  ob- 
server, who  considers  attentively  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the 
Antinous,  or  any  statue  generally  allowed  to  be  graceful  ia 
a  high  degree,— £i<rA:«,  On  the  SuUimt  and  Beautiful,  e,  ii. 
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In  both  these  [posture]  to  be  graceful  it  is  requisite  that 
there  be  no  appearance  of  difficulty,  there  is  required  a 
small  inflexion  of  the  body ;  and  a  composure  of  all  the  parts 
In  such  a  ihanner  as  not  to  incumber  each  other,  not  to  ap- 
pear divided  by  sharp  and  sudden  angles. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pi.  iii.  s.  22. 

For  the  philosophic  nature  of  his  worth  requiring  he 
should  shew  by  what  means  those  societies  were  introduced, 
this  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  sliding  gracefuUy  and 
easily  from  the  preliminaries  into  the  main  subject. 

IVurburton.  On  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 


cefuln 


much  the  s 


Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  23. 

Instead  of  regulating  the  selfish  appetites,  they  laboured 

all  they  could  to  eradicate  and  destroy  them,  as  things,  even 

in  their  nature  vicious ;  as  the  graceless  furniture  of  the  old 


The  call  of  Abraham  from  a  heathen  state,  represents  the 
qracious  call  of  Christians  to  forsake  the  wickedness  of  the 
world.— Gi7;)/«,  vol.  ii.  S'jr.  IG. 

All  the  sacrifices  which  were  enforced  on  account  of 
transgressions,  were  considered  as  solemn  acts  of  atone- 
ment :  for,  if  they  were  performed  precisely  according  to  the 
manner  appointed,  they  were  graciously  accepted,  and  the 
particular  offence  was  considered  as  obliterated. 

Coyan.  Theol.  Disq.  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  prophetic  text  had 
a  completion,  in  the  literal  and  superficial  sense  of  the 
words,  in  both  its  branches, — in  the  beauty  of  our  Saviour's 
person,  no  less  than  iu  the  yraciousitess  of  his  speech. 

Bp.  Honley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 


GRADE,  V. 

Grada'tion. 

Gra'datory. 

Gra'dient. 

Gr.a'dual. 

Gra'dually. 

Gradua'lity. 

Gra'duate,  v. 

Gra'duate,  adj. 

Gra'di'Ate,  n. 

Gra'duateship. 

Gradua'tion'. 

Gradu.Vtory. 


Fr.  Grade  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Grado;  Lat.  Gradus.  "  Du- 
plicata  scansio  gradus  dici- 
tur,  quod  gerit  ab  inferiorc  in 
siiperiorem,"  ( Varro,  lib.  iv. ) 
Gradus  is  thus  applied  to — 
The  motion  of  one  (foot) 
to  pass  before  the  other, 
over  or  above  the  other ;  to 
pass  forward  or  backward  ; 
to  a  step  upward  or  forward. 
(See  Degree.)  And  gra- 
dation,— 

Advance  or  promotion,  rise  or  exaltation,  step 
by  step,  in  regular  order  or  scries,  in  rank  or  title, 
dignity  or  honour.     To  graduate, — 

To  have  or  cause  to  have,  to  give  or  take,  ad- 
vancement, or  promotion,  or  rise ;  to  advance,  or 
promote,  to  proceed,  in  regular  order  or  series ; 
to  confer  or  assume,  rank  or  title  or  honour ;  to 
note  or  mark  out,  delineate  or  describe,  the  order 
or  series. 

Gradcli/, — orderly,  decently, — still  in  use  in  the 
North,  (Brockett.) 

Grade,  n.  has  crept  into  frequent  use. 

Also  some  observed  the  eleuation  of  the  pole,  and  drew 
plats  of  the  countrey  exactly  graded. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

Gradation,  is  when  we  rehearse  the  word  that  goeth  next 

before,  and  bring  an  other  word  thereupon  that  encreasetli 

the  matter,  as  though  one  shoulde  goe  vp  a  payre  of  stayres 

and  not  leaue  till  he  come  at  the  top. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Rnctorique,  p.  207. 
The  Chinians  therefore  do  vse  a  kinde  ot gradation  in  ad- 
uuncing  men  vnto  sundry  places  of  authority,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  performed  by  the  senatours  of  Paquin. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  94. 
The  three  principall  graduates  do,  for  honours  sake,  drinke 
off  a  cup  filled  euen  with  the  king's  owne  hand,  and  are 
graced  with  other  solemnities.— /d.  lb.  p.  S3. 
Had  they  not  learn'd  of  men,  who  was  their  king, 
They  civilly  had  spent  their  lives'  gradation, 
As  meeke  and  milde  as  in  their  first  creation. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  4. 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection. 
And  not  by  old  gradation  where  each  second 
Stood  heire  to  th'  fasl.—Sliakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

. Flours  and  thir  fruit 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd 
To  vital  spirits  aspire.— ilf«(o«.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
If  the  transition  from  humane  into  perfect  mind,  is  made 
by  d. gradual  ascent:  we  cannot  conceive,  that  the  personal 
relation  which  mind  hath  to  body,  should  be  quitted  all  at 
once  ;  but  answerably,  by  degrees. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 
WTiich  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments, others  to  the  graduatitij  of  opacity  and  light,  they 
have  left  onr  endeavours  to  grope  them  out  by  twilight,  and 
by  darkness  almost  to  discover  whose  existence  is  evidenced 
{ly  hght.— Bjohv).  Vulvar  Erronrs,  h.  vi.  o.  10. 
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That  the  salts  of  natural  bodies  do  cany  A  powerful  stroke 
in  the  tincture  and  vernish  of  all  things,  we  shall  not  deny, 
if  we  contradict  not  experience,  and  the  visible  art  of  dyars, 
who  advance  and  graduate  their  colours  with  salts. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

Habits  do,  in  like  manner,  gradually  evolve  themselves, 

in  a  long  train  or  series  of  regular  and  artificial  motions, 

readily  promoting  the  doing  of  tliem,  without  comprehending 

that  art  and  reason  by  which  they  are  directed. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System,  p.  15?. 
Tills  freshman  colledge  [an  university  in  Durham]  lived 
not  to  be  matriculated,  much  less  (not  lasting  seven  years) 
graduated,  God  in  his  wisdom  seeing  the  contrary  fitter. 

Fuller.   Wortliics.  Durliam. 

Then  it  evidently  follows,  that,  if  there  were  any  such 

action  in  the  next  life,   the  pure  soul  would  apply  itself 

thereto  according  to  the  proportion  of  her  judgments,  and 

as  they  are  graduated  and  qualified. 

Digby.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  2. 
That  which  strikes  the  great  stroke  toward  our  after 
deceptions,  is  the  pertinacious  adherence  of  many  of  these 
first  impressions  to  our  t/raduale  understanding. 

Glanvi'll.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatisiny,  c.  8. 

Dane    I  vould 


1  English  concordance  and 
vmg',  of  a  sober  graduate- 
d  Puniini 


AllkLes!,eiil     11     1  ^^lloIe 

The  least  conk,  i  n  I  ut  in    ne   not  all 

That  sjstem  only  but  the  wliole  must  fal' 

Pipe    EMcy  on  I/an,  Epist.  1. 

Othei  s  or  the  same  [chemists]  speak  of  [it]  as  a  graduatory 
substance  (as  to  some  metals)  or  both. 

Boyle.   IVorks,  vol.  v.  p.  591. 

Amongst  these  IgradienI]  automata ;  that  iron  spider 
mentioned  in  Walchius,  is  more  especially  remarkable, 
which,  being  but  of  an  ordinary  bigness,  besides  the  outward 
similitude  (which  was  very  exact)  had  the  same  kind  of 
motions  with  a  living  spider,  and  did  creep  up  and  down  as 
if  it  had  been  a\i\e.—  Wilkins.  Dcedalus,  h.  ii.  c.  4. 

The  next  degree  to  these,  will  give  him  no  gi-eat  trouble : 
and  thus  by  a  gradual  progress  from  the  plainest  and  easiest 
historians,  he  may  at  last  come  to  read  the  most  difficult 
and  sublime  of  the  Latin  authors,  such  as  are  TuUy,  Virgil, 
and  Horace.— ioc/te.  Of  Education,  s.  1S4. 

The  texture  is  so  artful,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
work  of  his  own  Arachne,  where  the  shade  dies  so  gradually, 
and  the  light  revives  so  imperceptibly,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metam.  Prcf 


The  sum  of  these  articles  were,  "  that  no  bishop  should 
make  any  ministev,  but  of  the  full  age  of  four  and  twenty, 
and  a  yriiduale,  or  at  least  able  to  give  an  account  in  Latin 
of  the  thirly-iiine  articles,  and  to  note  the  sentences  of 
Scripture  whereupon  those  articles  were  grounded. 

Strype.  Life  of  Ahp.  Grindal,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

We  must  remember,  that  the  idea  of  pain,  in  its  highest 
degree,  is  much  stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  plea- 
sure i  and  that  it  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all 
the  subordinate  gradations. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  ii.  s.  5. 

Most  people  must  have  observed  the  sort  of  sense  they 
have  had  on  being  swiftly  drawn  in  any  easy  coach  on  a 
smooth  turf,  with  gradual  ascents  and  declivities.  This 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  point  out  its  pro- 
bable cause  better,  than  almost  any  thing  else. 

Jd.  lb.  pt.  iv.  s.  23. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  man,  as  he  advances 
in  life,  degenerates  in  his  nature,  and  i/radually  loses  those 
tender  feelings  which  constitute  one  of  his  highest  excellen- 
cies.—A'«oi\  Essatjs,  No.  39. 

One  is,  that  she  [Nature]  works  within  certain  limits, 
allows  of  a  certain  latitude  within  which  health  may  be  pre- 
served, and  within  the  confines  of  which  it  only  suffers  a 
graduated  diminution.— Pa/e^.  Natural  Theology,  c.  26. 

Invest  me  with  a  graduate's  gown, 
Midst  shouts  of  all  beholders. 

My  head  with  ample  square-cap  crown, 
And  deck  with  hood  my  shoulders. 

Smart.   On  taking  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 

The  bounty  which  that  Philosophical  Emperor,  [Marcus 
Antonius]  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one  of 
the  teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no  longer  than 
his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the  privi- 
leges of  graduation. — Smith.   Wealtli  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

Could  this  gradalory  apostacy  [of  Macbeth]  have  been 
shown  us  I  could  the  noble  and  useful  moral,  which  results, 
have  been  thus  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  without 
a  violation  of  those  senseless  unities.— i'twarrf,  Let.  3.  p.  243. 
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GRAFF,  f.     \       Vv.Grcffer;    Vut.  Greffien, 

Graff,  n.         I  which,  says  Lye,  you  may  de- 

Graft,  v.  I  rive   from   the    A.  ,S.  Graf-an, 

Graft,?!.  /  insculpere,    (in     Goth.  Grab- 

Gra'fter.         I  an.)    Grn/i!  (somctiwies  written 

Gra'ftincj,  ?(.  J  graff)  is  the  past  tense  of  this 

A.  S.   verb,  grnf-ed,  grafd,  graft,  (see  Toohe,  ii. 

176,)  and  upon  this  participle  the  verb,  io  graft,  is 

formed.     To  graff  ox  graft,  is — 

To  cut  into,  to  make  an  incision  ;  by  usage, — 
for  the  purpose  of  an  insertion, — and,  consequen- 
tially, to  insert  or  fix  or  fasten  in  or  upon. 
And  the  graffo  of  grace.— Piws  Plouhman,  p.  23. 
Wliat  if  ony  of  the  braunchis  bin  brokun  whanne  thou 
were  a  weilde  olyue  tree  art  grajjid  among  hem,  and  art 
niaad  felowe  of  the  roote  and  of  the  fatnesse  of  the  olyue 
tree  l—Wiclif.  Jlomaynes,  c.  11. 

Though  some  of  the  brannches  be  broken  of,  and  thou 
beyiige  a  wylde  olyue  tree,  arte  grafle  in  amonge  them,  and 
made  partaker  of  the  rote  and  fatnes  of  the  olyue  tree. 

Bible,  1551.  n. 
Then  they  framed  themselfes  to  lyue  by  lawes  and  not  by 


Nature  is  a  right  that  phantasie  hath  not  framed,  but 
iod  hath  ,i7in#ec!  and  gyuen  man  power  therunto  whereof 
llese  are  denued.— Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.33. 
How  collide  so  barraine  soile 

bring  forth  so  good  a  grnffe. 
To  whom  the  reast  that  seeme  good  corne 
are  in  respect  but  chaffe  I 

Turbervile.   To  a  late  acquainted  Friend. 
bee  grafted  in  the 

Udal.  John',  c.  25. 

So  long  haue  I  listened  to  thy  speech 

That  graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breach. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  February. 

Make  choice  of  your  graffs  from  a  constant  and  well  bear- 
ing branch.  As  to  the  success  of  yniffinit.  the  main  skill  is, 
to  joyn  the  inward  part  of  the  i-ioii  r.  11  r  ,,  ■  ],utofthe 
stock,  closely,  but  not  too  forccaM       •'    '  '  '  ■  iicst  and 

most  infallible  way.  by  which  11!  >  'id  juicy 

parts  are  mutually  united,  esp'-'ci,,  lUum. 

;      .      /■       '  /,  c.  3. 

The  first  is,  to  set  the  graffe  or  siuii  betweene  the  barke 
and  the  wood  :  for  in  old  time  truly,  men  were  affraid  at 
first  to  cleave  the  stocke,  but  soon  after  they  ventured  to 
bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wood  :  and  then  they  set 
fast  into  the  pith  just  in  the  mids  thereof,  but  one  sion  or 
graffe,  for  by  this  kind  o{ graffing,  impossible  it  was  that  the 
said  pith  should  receive  or  bear  any  more. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  14. 

For  all  this,  he  [a  prince]  is  nothing  but  a  servant,  over- 
seer, or  qraff,  and  not  the  head,  which  is  a  title  belonging 
only  to  Christ.— A'nox.  Hist,  of  tlie  Reformation,  Pref. 

Touching  other  points  belonging  to  the  feat  ot  grafting,  all 
dcpendeth  upon  the  goodnesse  or  malignitie  of  the  skie  and 
^ea.ihex.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  15. 
God  doubtless  makes  her,  and  doth  make  her  good. 

And  grafts  her  in  the  body,  there  to  spring  ; 
Which,  though  it  be  corrupted  flesh  and  blood. 
Can  no  way  to  the  soul  corruption  bring. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  S. 
But  as  it  is  false  husbandry  to  graft  old  branches  upon 
young  stocks  ;  so  we  may  wonder  that  our  language  (not 
long  before  this  time,  created  out  of  a  confusion  of  others, 
and  then  beginning  to  flourish  like  a  new  plant)  should  (as 
helps  to  its  increase)  receive  from  his  hand  new  grafts  of  old 
withered  words.— Davenant.  Preface  to  Gonditierl. 

And  kills  the  slimy  snail,  the  worm,  and  labouring  ant, 
Which  many  times  annoy  the  graft  and  tender  plant. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  S.  18, 

Shall  a  few  sprayes  of  vs. 

The  emptying  of  our  father's  luxurie. 
Our  syens,  put  in  wilde  and  sauage  stock. 
Spirt  vp  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  ouer-looke  their  yre/Zers  .' 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  in.  sc.  5. 
And  the  word,  which  St.  James  pronounces  able  to  save 
our  souls,  he  describes  as  a  graff,  which  must  not  only  be 
closely  embraced  by  that,  wherein  it  is  to  fructify,  but  must 
continue  there,  to  bring  the  stock  and  j/rff/to  (if  I  may  speak) 
concorporate.— Bii/ic.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
"  Survey,"  pursu'd  the  sire,  "  this  airy  throng, 
As,  offef'd  to  the  view,  they  pass  along. 
These  are  th'  Italian  names,  which  fate  will  join 
With  ours,  and  J)  o/(uiJon  the  Trojan  Une.  .,,      . 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEiicid,  b.  vi. 


.  informed  by  the  trials  of  i 


:  of  the  I 
I  parts,  that  l 


skilful  and  experienced  grafters  of  these  parts  that  a  man 
hall  seldom  fail  of  having.cherries  borne  by  his  yra/i  the 
same  vear  in  which  the  insitiou  is  maoe.  if  he  take  care  that 
Idr^ra/f  which  must  be  of  a  good  kind,  have  blossom-buds, 
as  they  are  wont  to  be  called,  upon  it. 


GRA 

But  It  i«  worth  observinit,  for  our  present  purpose,  what 
happens  botli  in  ordinary  .vr(7/(i;7(;i.  and  esp-*cially  in  that 
kind  of  incision  (taking  the  word  in  a  larsre  sense)  which  is 
commonly  called  inoculation.— 5')y?e.   /Knrfa,  vol.  iii    p.  71. 

If  that  history  be  not  true.  Christianity  must  be  false. 
The  Jews  are  the  root,  we  the  branches.  "  griiffed  in  amongst 
them.*' — tVafsoH.  Apnlogij  for  ths  Bible,  Let.  5. 

Thus,  while  Ejenuine  revelation  and  sound  philosophy  are 
in  perfect  cuod  agreement  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  errors  of  the  reli- 
gious on  the  one  side,  atid  the  learned  on  the  other,  run  in 
contrary  directions  ;  and  the  discordance  of  those  errors  is 
mistaken  for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which  they  are  seve- 
rally jra/Zei/.—B/).  i/urs/e//,  vol.iii.  Ser.  39. 

"  Monarchs."  said  Twitcher,  setting  down  his  beer: 

His  muscles  wreathing  a  contemptuous  sneer  : 

"  Monarchs  of  mole-hills,  oyster-beds,  a  rock! 

These  are  the  grafters  of  your  royal  stock." 

Chaltetton.  The  Consuliad. 

GRAIL.  Fr.  Greel,  prorfueZ .-—Graduale,  (La- 
combn  ;) — Greet,  c/raduel,  livre  d'eglisc.  Graduale 
de  gradior,  (  Roquefort. )  "  Graduel,"  says  Cotgravc, 
"  is  a  masse-book,  or  part  of  the  masse,  invented 
by  Pope  Celcstino  in  the  year  430."  And  see 
Graduel,  in  Menage. 

They  removed  away  all  the  Popish  relics  which  were  so 
carefully  preserved  before  by  the  Provost  Baker;  as  mass- 
books,  legends,  couchers,  and  grails,  copes,  vestments, 
crosses,  pixes,  paxes,  and  the  brazen  rood  itself. 

Stnjjlc.  Lifcof  Abp.  Whilgift,  c.  3. 

The  old  Popish  service-hooks  were  still  preserved  and 
used  by  curates,  as  they  stood  affected  ;  of  which  there  were 
divers  and  sundry  sorts,  according  to  the  various  religious 
offices  :  such  as  antiphonals,  missals,  grails,  processionals, 
nnuals,  S:c.—Slrgpe.  Memorials.  Edward  VI.  an.  1549. 

GRAIL,  n.     Small  particles,  or  tjravsl.     Grcle 
fi-om  gracilis,  (  Upton. ) 
Heereofthis  gentle  knight  vnweeting  was ; 
And  lying  downe  vpon  the  sandie  grajle, 
Drunke'of  the  streame  as  cleare  as  crystall  glass. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  h.  i.  c.  7. 
I  saw  a  spring  out  of  a  rocke  forth  rayle, 

As  cleare  as  crystall  against  the  sunny  beames. 
The  bottoms  yellow,  like  the  golden  graijte 
That  bright  PACTOLOS  washeth  with  his  streames. 

Id.  The  Visions  nfBellaxj,  s.  12. 
GRAIL.  Fr.  Great.  Menage  refers  to  san- 
f/reat,  i.  e.  saiig-reat,  (sangui.i  realis. )  "  Part  of 
"Christ's  precious  blood  (says  Cotgrave)  wandering 
about  tVie  world  invisible,  (to  all  but  chaste  eyes,) 
and  working  many  wonders  and  wonderful  cures  ; 
if  we  may  credit  the  most  foolish  and  fabulous 
History  of  King  Arthur." 

And  after  him  good  Lucius 

That  first  received  Christianity, 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Christ's  Evangely. 
Yet  true  it  is,  that  long  before  that  day. 

Hither  carae  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 

■Who  brought  with  him  the  holy  gragle  (they  say) 

And  preach't  the  truth ;  but  since  it  greatly  did  decay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteenc,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

GRAIN,  v.       ^       G)n/;i,  three  words,  though 

Grain,  n.  I  commonly    classed    together, 

Gra'.nary.  V  and  the  two  latter,  sometimes, 

Grai'ning,  n.     I  not  very  clearly  distinguished 

Grani'vohols.  J  in   their   use.  '  1.    From   the 

Lat.  Graimm,  a  grain  of  corn.     "2.  From  the  A.  S. 

Gren-ian,  virescere,  to  grow.     3.  From  the  A.  S. 

Geregn-an,  inficero,  to  dye  or  dip,  to  stain  or  colour. 

1.    Grain, — Fr.  Grain;  It.  and  Sp.  G;'«?iy ,.  Lat. 

Granum,  which  Varro  thinks  is — a  gerendo.     May 

it  not  rather  be  from  the    A.  S.   \'erb  Gren-ian, 

virescere  ?     Applied  to — 

A  seed,    a  seed  of  corn,  any  thing   small  or 
minute,  (as  a  seed.) 
Shal  no  greyn  that  here  growcth.  gladcn  gow  at  neede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  134. 
An  wanne  wit  was  whar,  what  studie  raenede, 
Ich  myghte  gete  no  gregn  of  wittes  grete  wittes. 

Id.  p.  IS?. 
Certes  all  manor  linage  of  men  been  euen  liclie  in  birth, 
for  one  father  maker  of  all  goodnes  informed  hem  al,  and 
all  mortal  folke  of  one  seed  are  qreined. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Louc,  b.  ii. 
Wei  wiste  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  grain. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  698. 
It  Iloureth,  but  it  shal  uot  greijne 
Unto  the  fruite  of  rightwisnesse.— ffoicer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
After  the  flood,  fro  whiche  Noe 
Was  saufe,  the  worlde  in  his  degree 
Was  made  ac  who  seith  newe  ageyne 
Of  floure,  of  fruit,  of  gras,  oi  grcync.  Id.  lb. 


GRA 

Loke  what  is  In  the  fyrst  fruites  of  graiine  offered,  the 
same  is  generally  in  the  whole  heape.— Ma^.  Coloss.  c.  1. 

As  touching  grnines  and  liquid  kernels,  there  is  a  gre.it 
difference  between  them  ;  for.  first  and  foremost,  among 
very  grapes,  there  is  no  small  diversitie  in  the  skin  either 
for  tendernes  or  thicknesse.— /foHnnrf.  Plinie,  b.  xv.  c.  24. 


The  same  Grecians  preferred  before  all  other  graine,  those 
three  sorts,  to  wit.  Dracontias.  Strangias.  and  Selinusium  ; 
esteeming  the  goodnesse  of  the  corue  by  the  thicknesse  and 
bigness  of  the  straw,  and  attributing  these  three  kinds  by 
that  signeand  argument,  to  the  goodnesse  and  riches  of  the 
soile ;  and  therefore  they  prescribed  to  sow  this  corn  in  a 
fat  and  battle  ground.— W.  lb.  b.  xviii.  c.  7. 

I  fain  would  understand,  why  this  delightful  place, 
Which  bare  such  store  of  grain,  and  that  so  wondrous 

That  all  the  neighbouring  coast  was  call'd  the  soil  of  wheat. 
Of  later  time  is  turn'd  a  hot  and  hungry  sand. 
Which  scarce  repays  the  seed  first  cast  into  the  land. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  IC. 
Come.  let  us  frolic  merrily,  my  swain. 

Let's  see  what  spirit  there  quickens  yet  in  thee, 
If  there  so  much  be  left  but  as  a  grain 
Of  the  great  stock  of  antique  poesy. 
Or  living  but  one  slip  of  Phcebus'  sacred  tree. 

Id.  Eclog.  5. 
Not  far  from  Caucasus  there  are  certaine  steepe  falling 
torrents,  which  wash  down  many  grains  of  gold,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  people  there  inhabiting 
use  to  sot  many  fleeces  of  wool  in  those  descents  of  waters, 
in  which  the  grains  of  gold  remain. 

Raleyh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  13.  s.  7. 
It  received  moreover  grainings  with  cornefields.  vine- 
yards, pastures,  and  woodes,  to  them  stored  with  a  multi- 
tude of  divers  and  sundry  beasts  both  tame  and  wilde  of  all 
sons.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  193. 

Most  of  those  which  have  no  upper  teeth,  or  none  at  all, 
have  three  stomachs :  in  all  granivorous  birds,  the  crop,  the 
echinus,  and  the  gizatd.— Grc^c.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  .i. 

Of  forecast,  the  sitta,  and  the  ant ;  which  lay  up  nuts  and 

other  seeds  in  their  granaries,  which  serve  them  in  winter. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Ye  swains,  invoke  the  powers  who  rule  the  sky 

For  a  moist  summer,  and  a  winter  dry  : 

For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's  pain, 

And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Geor.  b.  i. 

Lay  by  tlio  arbitrary  names  of  pence  and  shillings,  and 
consider  and  speak  of  it  [money]  as  grains  and  ounces  of 
silver,  and  'tis  as  easy  as  telling  of  twenty. 

Locke.  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyncux. 

Do  they  [worldly  goods]  either  recommend  him  more  to 
God  or  wise  men,  or  even  to  himself,  if  he  have  a  grain  of 
sense  in  him,  than  if  he  was  without  thera  (  Certainly  they 
do  not/— i'/inrp,  vol.  i.  .Ser.  4. 

In  this  order  the  whole  was  tilled,  and  the  harvest  or 
product  laid  up  in  several  granaries,  out  of  which  it  was 
distributed  by  officers  for  that  purpose. 

Sir  »'.  Temple.  Of  Heroic  Virtue. 

But  that  which  deserves  especial  remark,  is  that  peculiar 
provision  made  in  the  necks  of  all  granieorous  quadrupeds, 
for  the  perpetual  holding  down  their  head  in  gathering  their 
food,  by  that  strong  tendinous  and  insensible  aponeurosis, 
or  ligament  braced  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back. 
Derham.  Pliysico-Theology,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

They  boast,  within,  a  store  of  knowledge. 

Sufficient,  bless  us  !  for  a  College, 

But  take  a  prudent  care,  no  doubt. 

That  not  a  grain  shall  straggle  out. 

Lloyd.  Familiar  Ejiislh  to  J.  B.  Esq. 

1  speak  of  granivorous  and  herbivorous  birds,  such  as 
common  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  Src. 

Paley.  Katltral  Theology,  c.  IG. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the  farmer 
was  in  some  measure  enjoined  to  do ;  to  divide  his  capital 
between  two  difli;rent  employments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it 
in  his  granaries  and  stack  yard  for  supplying  the  occasional 
demands  of  the  market,  and  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  land.— 5m!«.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

GRAIN,!'.  ^  From  the  A.  S.  Gj-en-joH,  vires- 
Grain,  h.  >  cere,  to  grow ;  and  thus  con- 
Grai'.ving,?).  J  finning  Skinner's  notion  cf  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  when  used  pro  fibrarum  in 
hgno  rectitudine,  for  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in 
wood,  (sc.)  the  growing  of  wood,  (i.e.)  modus 
quo  materia  crescendo  cxtenditur.      And  thus — 

•2.  Grain.  The  growtit,  or  line,  or  direction  of 
groivth  ,-  (sc.)  of  fibres  in  wood,  or  other  matter  : 
(met.)  the  direction,  tendency,  or  inclination  of 
the  mind,  the  disposition  or  humour. 

Grained,  consequentially,  —  rugged,  har?h  ; 
marked  with  lines,  incisions  or  indentations. 


;  smooth  and  polite,  it 
in,  like  thatof  fome  curi( 
Trees,  c.  30,  s.  12. 


Her  skin 
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Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drilled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up  ; 
Vet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memorie. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.  ec.  1 

Mine  armes  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  a^h  an  hundred  times  hath  broke 
And  scair'd  the  moone  with  splinters. 

ld~  Cor'otanus,  Act  iv.  ec.  5. 

Prc-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do. 

Then  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  gralne 

To  voice  him  consul.  Id.  lb.  Act  ii.  s.  3. 

When  any  side  of  it  was 
peared  to  have  a  very  lovely  * 
close  vood.— Evelyn.  On  Fo, 

Hither  though  r.-jch  against  the  grain. 

The  Dean  has  carry'd  lady  Jane. 

Swift.  Progress  of  Marriage^ 

But  shift  him  to  a  better  scene. 

Among  his  crew  of  rogues  in  grain. 

Surrounded  with  companions  fit 

To  taste  his  humour,  sense,  and  wit ; 

You'd  swear  he  never  took  a  fee. 

Nor  knew  in  Law  his  A,  B,  C.—Id.  The  Answer  to  Paulas. 

Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us  that  the  engines,  which  put  the 

letters  upon  the  edges  of  the  large  silver  pieces,  and  mark 

the  edges  of  the  rest  with  a  graining,  are  wrought  secretly. 

Locke.  Farther  Considerations. 

Here  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  full  of  the  straitest,  the 
cleanest,  and  the  largest  timber  trees  that  we  had  ever  seen; 
their  size,  their  jrrai/i,  and  apparent  durability,  render  them 
fit  for  any  kind  of  building,  and  indeed  for  every  other  put- 
pose  except  masts.— Coo4.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

GRAIN.   >      Fr.  Graine ;    It.  and  Sp.  Grana. 
Grai'ned.  )      Fromthe  A.S.  Gere3n-on,inficere, 
to  dye  or  dip,  to  stain  or  coloi  r  :  to  have  or  give 
a  grey-en  or  grey  colour. 

3.  The  dye,  stain,  or  colour. 
It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  chore. 
And  under  hew  of  trouth  in  swich  manere, 
Under  plesance,  and  under  besy  peine, 
That  no  wight  could  have  wend  he  com 
So  dcpe  in  yreyne  he  died  his  coloures. 
Chaucer.  The  Squiei 
Qu.  O  Hamlet,  speake  no  more. 
Thou  turnst  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soule. 
And  there  I  see  such  blacke  aud  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leaue  their  tinci. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Heboid,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakes, 
Aud  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes. 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne, 
Like  crimson  dydc  in  grayne.— Spenser.  Epilhalamion, 

VI 
01. 

Via.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white. 
Nature's  ownc  sweet,  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  1.  sc.  5 

Over  his  lucid  armes 

A  niilitarie  vest  of  purple  flow'd 
Livelier  then  Meliboean,  or  the  graine 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi, 

Coarse  complexions. 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 

The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wool. 

What  need  a  vermeil-tinctur'd  lip  for  that.— /d.  Comus. 

GRAITH,  V.  \      Skinner,    and  the   Gloss,  fo 
Graitii,  n.      S  G.  Douglas,  Ge-rced-an,  to  make 

ready,  fit,   prepare.     (  See  also  Jamieson. )     Mr. 

Brocket  gives  graith  and  graitliing,  as  still  in  use 

in  the  north  of  England,  though  somewhat  limited 

in  the  application. 

To  make  ready,  to  fit,  to  prepare ;  to  prepare 

the  way  or  means :  to  put  in  motion. 
He  greythede  ys  ost  faste  vp  the  Erl  of  Kent. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  53. 
Ilii  qreylhedc  hem  myd  gret  poor,  and  to  Engelond  come. 
Id.  p.  295. 
Of  Scotlond  tlie  best  were  than  in  his  feith 
Ther  thci  gan  alle  rest,  tille  thei  herd  other  greith. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  333. 
Sire  for  great  Godes  love,  the  graith  thou  me  tell. 
Of  what  myddcl  erde  man  myght  I  best  lerne 
My  crede.  Piers  Plouhman.  Creie. 

Thise  clerkes  bete  him  wel,  and  let  him  lie. 
And  greithen  hem,  and  take  hir  hors  anon. 

Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4307. 


I  feine, 

s  Tale,  V.  10,825. 


nd  slacke 


Id.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  1J,512 


GUA 

Bifore  the  cars  rafle  a  ktiyght, 
On  his  stede  that  was  ful  wigl^t 
In  liis  armurs  wele  arayil, 
With  sper  and  target  iudely  graijd. 

Ywdine  If  Gawin.  Ritson,  vol.  i. 
Thus  war  thai  Tvelhunid  at  the  J-ate, 
And  yet  thai  went  al  ui  liiarate. 
Unto  the  porter  no  word  thai  said 
A  hal  thai  fand  ful  guedeli  graid.—Id.  lb. 

GRA:*I,  v.  I       A.  S.    Dut.    and    Ger.   Gram, 
Gram.  (iratus.      A.  S.  G/-am-ian,   irritare, 

exasperare,   lacessere ;    to   anger,   to  provoke  to 
anger  or  wrath.      Skinner  says,  it  is  explained — 
sorrow,  punisliment,  also  to  vex.      And   Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt, — grief,  anger.     Sea  also  Jamieson. 
Now  es  the  kyng  sory,  hir  dede  dos  him  fulle  gram. 
He  gos  to  Normundy  to  his  Sonne  William. 

R.  Bnaine,  p.  lOS. 
And  for  thei  did  that  chck,  on  oth  he  snore  to  gram. 

Id.  p.  151. 
Boldely  thei  camen,  &  schewed  tham  to  his  face, 
Felle  it  to  gode  or  grame,  thei  did  tham  in  his  grace. 

Id.  p.  327. 
He  departed  with  gra>ii.—Iil.  p.  216. 

A  raannes  mirth  it  wo 
CImuccr.  The  C 
And  do  to  me  adversitie  and  gran 


Id.  Of  Qimne  AnneUda. 


Yet  cam  there  neuor  good  of  stril.-. 
To  seclic  in  all  a  man's  life, 
Though  it  begyn  on  pure  game 
Full  ofte  it  torneth  into  grame.— Gitu 
For  her  yn  er  twa  champions, 
Men  sals  thai  er  the  devil  sons 
Geten  of  a  woman  with  a  ram, 
Full  many  men  have  thei  done  grn:n 


GRA 

I  can  no  more  expound  in  this  matere : 
I  lerne  song,  I  can  but  smal  grammere. 

Chavcer.  The  Prioresses  Tale, 


Remember  ye  not  how  in  our  own  time,  of  al  that  taught 
grammar  in  England,  not  one  understode  y  Latine  tongue. 
Sir  T.  More.    Worlics,  p.  723. 
That  grammar  gnidge  not  at  our  English  tong 
Bycause  it  stands  by  monosyllaba 
And  cannot  be  declind  as  others  are. 

Caseoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
But  who  the  prittie  elegies 

fyrst  on  their  feete  did  set, 
Grnuimariaiis  stryue,  and  that  case  i§ 
in  controversic  yet.— Dr«a^  Iloraec,  .ir!c  of  Poetry. 

Omnes  s.  rios,  where  note  one  of  the  figures  of  gramatical 
construction,  that  is  called  in  Latine  euocntio. 

Udal.  Flourrsfor  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  14S. 

Goiix.  She  is  in  her 
Moods,  and  her  tenses  :  Fie  grainmer  with  yon 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you. 

Beaum.  S;  Field:.  The  Laws  of  Candy,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Grammar  is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speaking  a  language ; 
the  writing  is  but  an  accident. 

B.  Jop.son.  The  English  Grammar,  c.  1. 

Every  grammarian  in  this  land  hath  learned  his  prosodia 
and  already  knows  this  art  of  numbers. 

Daniel.  Defence  of  nhg?ne. 


words  with  lamentable 


—Milton.  OfEducati( 


■'tsoii,  vol.  i. 

GRAME'RCY.  Fr.  Grammercy ;  q.A.  grandem 
mn-ccdem  tibi  det  Dcus,  (  Skinner. ) 

Grand-mercie, — great  thanks,  (Tyrwhitt.)  In 
the  fol.  1.598  of  Chaucer  it  is  written  graunt-mercij. 

Grauni-mercy  lord.     God  thonk  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  haue  saued  me  my  children  dere. 

Cliat:cer.  The  Clerkes  Talc,  v.  SDGl. 
Gratint-mercy,  good  lirend  (quod  he) 
I  thanke  thee,  that  thou  wouldest  so.— /</.  Dreame. 
That  within  a  little  space 
Lusty  and  fresh  on  lieue  he  was 
And  in  good  hele,  and  hole  of  speech. 
And  lough,  and  said  gramercy  leech. — Id.  lb.  \ 

For  many  of  them  they  hring  home  sometimes,  paying 
very  little  for  them,  yea  most  commonly  getting  them  for 
gramercy. — More.   Utopia,  b.  li.  c.  S. 

Gramercy  Mammon,  said  the  gentle  knigut 
For  so  great  grace  and  offrcd  high  estate.  ' 

.Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Grammercy  Socrates,  that  is  good  counsel  (to  behold  them- 
selves in  their  looking-glasses  or  mirrours)  indeed,  will  our 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  be  ready  to  say,  we  like  it  very 
well,  and  practise  accordingly. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

GRAMI'KEOUS.  >       Lat.  Gramineus,    from 

Gramim'vorol-s.      /  Gramen,  grass. 

Gramineous, — grass}'. 

Graminivorous,  —  devouring,  eating,  feeding 
upon  grass. 

Such  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  given  by 
the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  that  the  true  nard  was  a  gra- 
mineous plant,  and  a  species  of  Andropogon. 

Sir  IV.  Jones.  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

In  the  swan,  the  web  foot,  the  spoon  hi!!,  the  long  neck, 
the  thick  down,  the  graminivorous  stomach,  bear  all  the  re- 
lations to  one  another,  inasmuch  as  they  all  concur  in  one 
design,  that  of  supplying  the  occasions  of  an  aquatic  fowl, 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  shallow  pools  of  water,  and 
seeking  its  food  at  the  bottom. 

PaL-y.  Natural  Theology,  c.  15. 

GR.VMMAR,  ;,. 


That  churches  were  consecrated  vnto  none  but  the  Lord 
onely,  the  very  generall  name  it  selfe  doth  sufllciently  shew, 
in  as  much  as  by  plaine  grammaticatl  construction,  church 
doth  signiCe  no  otiier  thing  than  the  Lord's  house. 

Hooker.  Fcclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  V.  §  13. 

Our  Saviour  in  this  chapter  interpreteth  the  l.tw  of  Moses, 
■which  the  Jews  thought  was  then  fulfilled,  when  they  had 
not  transgressed  the  grammatical  sense  thereof,  howsoever 
they  had  transgressed  against  the  sentence,  or  meaning  of 
the  legislator.— ifo66s.  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 

This  is  called  the  petiil>ing  well  (how  grammatically  I 
will  not  engage)  because  it  converteth  spungy  substances 
into  stone  or  crusteth  them  over  round  about. 

Fuller.   IVorthii's.  Yorkshire. 


GRA 

]  We  conclude,  tncrefore,  th.nt  what  w.is  thus  inspired  waj 
I  the  terms  together  with  that  grammatic  congruity  in  the 
Use  of  them,  which  is  dependent  thereon. 

War  burton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

The  obvious  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  to  a  school- 
boy may  be  estimated  by  the  rellection  that  tliis  was  tbo 
very  first  attempt  to  emijody.  to  arrange,  or  to  grammati- 
cize tins  language,  (the  Celtic.] 

Fuller.   IVorlhies.  Wales  Generall,  Note  by  the  Editor. 

And  thus  (i.  e.  by  taking  certain  grammatical  distinctions 
for  real  differences  in  nature)  the  grammatist  has  misled  the 
grammarian,  and  both  of  them  the  Philosopher. 

roo/«;.  Diversions  of  Pur  ley,  vol.  i.  c.  9. 

GRAX.VDO.  \      Sp.  Granada;    Fr.  Grenad::. 

Gr.\nadi'f.e.  )  Globus  pi/robolus,  which  Skin- 
ner says  is  named  either  from  its  likeness  to  a 
pome-gnmafe,  or  because  it  is  filled  with  grains  of 
powder.     More  commonly  now  Grenadier. 

Blow  up,  and  ruine,  myne  and  countcrmync. 
Make  your  petards,  and  granats,  all  your  line 
Engines  of  murder,  and 'receive  the  praise 
Of  massacring  man-kind  so  many  wayes. 

B.  Jonson.  An  E.tecraiion  upon  Vulcan. 


'With  latent  mischief  stor'd. 

Showers  at granadoes  rain,  by  sudden  burst 
Disploding  murderous  bowels,  fragments  of  steel, 
jVnd  stones,  and  glass,  and  nitrous  grain  adust. 

/.  Philips.  Blenheim. 


There  was  a  time,  when  Granhy's  grenadiers 
Trimm'd  the  lac'd  jackets  of  the  French  Mounsecrs. 

Warlon.  Oxford  Neu'sman's  Verses  for  the  Year  17C7. 

This  girl,  Mr.  Robinson  said,  was  committed,  because  her 
father-in-law,  who  was  in  the  grenadier-guards,  had  sworn 
that  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  or  of  some  bodily  harm  that  she 
would  do  him,  and  she  could  get  no  sureties  for  keeping 
the  peace. — Fielding.  Amelia,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

GRA'N.\TE,  or  )       Granate  or  garnet,  applied 


y  little 
i.  sc.  2. 


grammaticaster,  he  do's.— 5.  Jonson.  Poetaster,  .\ct 

If  ws  would  conteii  grammaticiims,  ths  word  here  is  pa.s- 
sive,  ye  are  returned,  reduced,  or  caused  to  return. 

Leighton.  Com.  on  1  Peter,  ii.  25. 

Eculci,  or  Equulei,  not  instruments  of  burning  plates, 
like  unto  an  horse,  in  which  men  were  tormented  (forsooth) 
as  in  Ph.alaris  his  bull,  like  as  some  grammatists  have  ima- 
gined.—7fo//a«rf.  Ammiamis.  Annot.  upon  the  Uth  Booke. 


Fr.  Grammaire;   It.  and 
Gramma'uian.  Sp.    Grammalica ;       I.at. 

Gramma^tick.  Grammatical  Gr.  Tpaf.Lfj.a- 

Gramma  ticai,.  Tii^T], — aTro  rwy  •ypafi.fxt.TaiV, 

Gramma'tically.  fhoa  est,  a  Uteris  dicta  .-Vrs 
Grajim.Vticaster.  Grammulice  quia  veteri- 
Gramma'ticise.  bus  co  nomine  censebatur 

Gramma'ticism,  n.  t/jk^u/jotio-tiktj,  hoc  est, 
GR.'i'.MMATisT.  )  ars  legcndi,  scribendique, 

(Vossius.)     See  the  quotation  from  B.  Jonson's 

Grammar. 
Orammere  .''or  guiles,  ich  first  urjte. 

Piers  Phuhman,  p.  ISO. 


Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

I      It  will  possibly  be  asked  here,  is  grammarthcn  of  no  use? 

I  And  have  those  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  in  reducing 
several  languages  to  rules  and  observations  ;  who  have  writ 
so  much  about  declensions  and  conjugations,  about  concords 

I  and  synta.vis,  lost  their  labour,  and  been  learned  to  no  pur- 
pose?   I  say  not  so. — Locke.  Of  Education,  S.16S. 

Cassaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by  Dioraedes  the 
grammarian,  who  in  effect  says  this  ;  Satire,  among  the 
Romans,  but  not  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  biting  invective 
Poem,  made  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  Comedy  for  the 
reprehension  of  vices. — Drydcn.  Dedication  io  Juvenal. 

The  latter  proposition,  of  Christ's  righ.teousness  being 
imputed  to  us,  hath  m  foundation  in  scripture :  nay,  it  is 
certainly  not  true  in  that  sense  of  the  words  that  the  natu- 
ral proper  grammatical  construction  of  them  leads  to. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Disc.  9. 

■What  we  insist  upon  here  is,  that  the  titles  of  great  God 
and  Saviour  are,  in  this  passage,  (Tit.  ii.)  equally  applied  to 
Christ.  Our  adversaries  themselves  cannot  but  confess 
that  the  words  will  grammatically  bear  this  construction. 

Waterland.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  12S. 

If  a  man,  who  professes  himself  a  master  of  grammar,  is 
always  found  to  be  speaking  improperly  and  against  the 
rules  of  concord,  can  we  think  him  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
grammarian?— Pearce,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark,  though  it  may  seem  a 
grammatical  nicety,  that  the  prepositions,ln  either  branch 
of  this  clause,  have  been  supplied  by  the  translators,  and 
are  not  in  the  original.— £/>.  Horslcy,  vol.  ii.  Sei.  20. 

Let  him,  after  having  studied  grammaticaUy  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  common  grammars,  digest  the 
Minerva  of  Sanctiui,  the  Hermes  of  Harris,  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  Lowth.—i'iJOj;.  Ess.  No.  170. 


Gra 


A'NATE,  or  )      G 
'nite.  /to   a 


precious    stone.     See 


•JET. 


Granate  or  granite,  applied  to  a  kind  of  stone 
or  marble,  so  called  from  the  distinctness  and 
minuteness  of  its  grains ,-  or,  as  Skinner  says, 
because  the  spots,  like  grains  of  corn,  are  small 
and  round. 

And  therefore  requireth  not  the  emery,  as  the  saphir,  gra- 
nate, and  topaz,  but  will  receive  impression  from  steel  in  a 
manner  like  the  turchois. — Brown.  Vulg.  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

These  grenats  are  found  upon  the  hills  among  the  Nasa- 
mens,  and  as  the  inhabitants  are  of  opinion,  are  engendred 
by  means  of  a  certain  divine  dew  or  heavenly  showre  ;  found 
they  are  twinkling  against  the  moonlight,  especially  when 
she  is  in  the  full.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  7. 

I  have  taken  a  good  number  of  Indian  granates  out  of  a 
lump  of  heterogeneous  matter,  whose  distinct  cavities,  like 
so  many  cells,  contained  stones,  on  some  of  whose  surfaces 
you  might  see  triangles,  parallelograms,  &c. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  518. 

Who  [the  present  Greeks]  as  our  travellers  inform  us, 
take  a  beggarly  pride  in  keeping  up  their  claim  to  these 
wonders  of  their  ancestors'  magnificence,  by  white- washing 
the  Parian  marble  with  chalk,  and  incrusting  the  porphyry 
and  granate  with  tiles  and  potsherds. 

Warburton.   Tlie  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  6.  I. 

Calculations  were  made  a  few  years  ago.  of  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  earth,  by  comparing  the  force  of  its  attraction  with 
the  force  of  attraction  of  a  rock  of  granite,  the  bulk  of  which 
could  be  ascertained  :  and  the  upshot  of  the  calculation  was, 
that  the  earth  upon  an  average  through  its  whole  sphere, 
has  twice  the  density  of  granite,  or  about  five  times  that  of 
water.— Pt/fey.  Natural  Theology,  c.  22. 

GRAND.  ^         Fr.  Grand;     It.   and   Sp. 

Grande'e.  Grande;  Lat.  Gra/irf/s,  which 

Grande'eship.       some,  says   ^"ossius,   think  is 
Gra'ndecr.  from  (/f/aHrfw,  quia  multa  agi- 

Grand.e'vitv.    \  gerimiv.r ;  he  himself  thinks  it 
Gra'nditv.  is    from    granum ,-    for  those 

Gr.a'ndlinGjR.       things  arc  called  (;;-a;irfw  in  its 
Gr.Vndey.  first  signification,  quos  habent 

(5r.Vndnes--.      J  grana,  and  he  instances  the 

application  of  the  vrord  to  fruges,  fruraenta ;  but 

granum  itself  is,  according  to  Varro,  a  gerendo. 

(But   see    Grain'.)      Grand  is    applied   to    any 

thing- 
Great  or  large,  by  heaping  up  or  accumulating ; 

great  or  large,  generally;  great  in  height;  etnincnt. 


GRA 

lofty;  great  in  extent;  extended,  expanded; 
(met.)  eminent,  chief,  elevated,  lofty;  magni- 
ficent. 

Grand  is  also  applied  to  denote,  great  in  years, 
as  grand-father,  the  father's  father,  and  its  corre- 
lative— grand-son. 

For  it  thev  remayne  not  there,  they  are  like  to  haue  but  a 
symple  dweJlynge  in  this  age  except  some  superstycyouse 
grandame,  or  some  old  dottynge  Sir  Daily,  wyll  harbour  them 
for  a  tyrae. — Bale.  Apology,  fol.  54. 

And  this  was  ryght  well  aparent  by  ye  same  Kyng  Edward 
the  thyrde  :  for  his  graund-fatlier,  called  the  good  Kyng  Ed- 
ward the  fyrste,  was  right  valiant,  sage,  wyse,  and  hardy, 
aueiiturous  and  fortunate  in  all  featis  of  warre. 

Bernei's.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

Semblable  my  cousyne  therle  of  Rychemonde,  his  aydes 
and  kynsfolk,  whiche  be  not  of  lytcU  power,  wyle  surelye 
attempte  lyke  a  fierce  giavdliouncte,  other  to  byte  ortoperce 
me  on  the  other  syia—Hall.  Bichard  III.  an.  2. 


Whan  the  forenamed  bretherene  had  knowledge  of  the 
death  of  Fredegunde,  they,  by  the  exhortacion  and  styryug 
of  Brunechieldis  theyr  graudmother  callyng  to  mynde  the 
•wronges  to  theyr  aQcestres,  doone  by  Fredegiid  and  some  deale 
by  Lothayre,  assemblid  a  great  powar.— JaSj/an,  vol.  i.  c.  124. 

Thy  soule  vnto  thy  grandsiers  gosts,  thyne  ashes  to  the 

graue 
I  send  if  that  thy  freeiids  herof  a  due  regard  will  haue. 

Phaer.   Virgill.  ^Eneidos,  b.  x. 
My  lord  of  Norfoike  as  s^ou  are  truly  noble, 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  despis'd  nobilitie,  our  issues, 
(Whom  if  he  Hue,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen) 
Produce  the  grniid  sumrae  of  his  sinnes,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life. 

SlMkeupcme.  Hen.  Till.  Act  Hi.  sc.  2. 

There  kept  thir  watch  the  legions  while  the  grand 
In  council  sate  soUicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  thir  emperour  sent,  so  hce 
Departing  gave  command,  and  they  observ'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Say  first  what  cause 

Mov'd  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state, 

Favour'd  of  Heav'n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 

From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  His  will.— 7rf.  Ib.h.  i. 

But  first  I  mean 

To  exercise  Him  in  the  wilderness, 
There  He  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  His  great  warfare,  ere  I  send  Him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  t\vo  grand  foes. 
By  humiliation  and  strong  sufierauce. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b,  i. 
For  in  a  great  person,  right'wotshipfall  sir,  a  tight  honour- 
able grand!/,  'tis  not  a  veniall  sinne,  no  not  a  peccadillo, 
'tis  no  offence  at  all. 

Barton.   Bcmocrilus  to  the  Reader,  p.  35. 


But  I  am  concern'd  (methinks)  to  find, 
Om  grandees  turn  with  every  wind. 

Yet  keep  like  corks  above  : 
They  lived  and  died  but  two  years  since. 
With  Oliver  their  pious  prince, 

Wliom  they  did  fear  and  love. 

Brome.  Episile  lo  C.  S.,  Esquire 
To  whom  the  Son  of  God  unmov'd  reply'd : 
Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury, -though  call'd  magnificence, 
More  than  of  arms  before,  allure  mine  eye, 
Much  less  my  mmi.— Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  h.  iv. 


A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  loue 
Then  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother. 

Shakespeare.  Riehard  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

•  This  patriarch  blest. 

Whom  faithful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 

A  son,  and  of  his  son  &  grande-childe  leaves 

Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown  ; 

The  grande-childe,  with  twelve  sons  increast,  departs 

From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  call'd 

Egjpt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 
Shortly  after  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand-daughter  to  the 
second  sister  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  publicly  pro- 
clamed  Queen  of  England. — Camden.  Elizabeth,  Introd. 


ure  ye  ifaith.— Mn/v 
But  he  that  should  perswade  to  have  this  done 
For  education  of  our  lordlings  :  soone 
Bhould  he  (not)  heare  of  billow,  wind  and  storme. 
From  the  tempestuous  grandlings. 

B.  Jonson.  Speed  according  to  Horace, 
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All  these  together  in  one  heape  were  throwne,  I 

Like  carcases  of  beasts  in  butchers  stall; 

And  in  another  corner,  wide  were  strowne 
The  antique  ruines  of  the  Romans  fall ; 
Great  Romulus,  the  grand-sire  of  them  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  O.ueene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Alca!us  grand-sonne  searching  long 

The  thefts  he  could  not  finde, 
Was  much  disquieted  in  himselfe, 

And  angrie  in  his  minde. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 
In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  spent. 
In  waging  weighty  compliment 
With  such  as  monarchs  represent.  Dri/den,  Ep.  ". 

One  only  hag  remain'd  :  but  fouler  far 
Than  nrandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale. 

But  Lieut.-Gen.  Cromwel,  not  contenting  himself  with  his 
part  in  an  equal  government,  puffed  up  by  his  successes  to 
an  expectation  of  greater  things,  and  having  driven  a  bar- 
gain with  the  grandees  in  the  house  either  to  comply  with 
the  king,  or  to  settle  things  in  a  factious  way  without  him, 
procured  a  party  to  stand  by  him  in  the  seizing  soine  of  those 
who  appeared  at  the  rendezvous  in  opposition  to  his  designs. 
Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

His  I 

Fo 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

Drgden.  The  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  order  to  prove  to  any  one  the  grandncss  of  this  fabric 
of  the  world,  one  needs  only  bid  him  consider  the  sun  with 
that  insupportable  glory  aud  lustre  that  surrounds  it. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  5. 

I  have  ever  observed,  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of 
trees  of  a  moderate  length,  were  without  comparison  far 
grander,  than  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense 
distances.— B?iri(;.  On  the  Sublime  %■  Beautiful,  pt.ii.  s.  10. 

The  pageantry  of  life,  considered  in  a  political  view,  as 
designed  by  the  grandees  to  awe  the  people,  and  keep  them 
out  of  the'  park  of  selfish  happiness,  which  the  grandees 
have  fenced  vith  high  pales,  and  guarded  with  spring-guns 
aud  man-traps,  certainly  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of 
deep  cunning  or  worldly  wisdom. 

Knox.  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  s.  22. 

The  grandeur  of  virtue  rising  superior  to  every  misfortune 
or  seduction,  constitutes,  with  him,  the  true  sublime;  an:l 
excites  in  his  breast,  the  elevated  emotions  of  admiration 
and  delight,  to  a  much  higher  degree,  than  can  be  produced 
by  the  m.ijesty  of  Nature  itself  1 

Coijnn.  Ethical  Treat,  on  the  Passions,  Dis.  2.  c.  2. 

The  grandees,  one  or  two  excepted,  are  diminished  by  a 
series  of  distempered  progenitors  to  a  race  of  pigmies,  which 
dwindles  away  for  lack  of  heirs,  and  tends  gradually  to  an 
union  of  all  the  titles  aud  estates  upon  the  heads  of  one  or 
two  families.     I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less 


GRANGE,  t;.^        Fr.    Grange,-     Low     Lat. 

Grange,  n.         V-  Grangia,  (of  v,'hich  Spelman, 

Gra'nger.  )  Du  Cange,  and  A'ossius  have 
written  to  the  same  effect.)  Skinner  says,  Gra- 
narium,  horreum,  q.d.  granium  vel  granicuni,  from 
the  Lat.  Granmn ,-  and"  in  Lincolnshire  it  denotes 
a  house  or  farm,  afar  from  other  houses  or  villages, 
and  so  called,  perhaps,  because  such  houses  were 
provided  or  furnished  with  granaries.  (See  the 
commentators  on  Shakespeare,  Othello,  Acti.  sc.  1, 
Measure  for  Measure,  Act  lii.  sc.  L) 

A  granary ;  a  house  with  a  granary  attached ; 
a  farm  house ;  and  grange,  the  verb,  as  used  in 
the  letter  quoted  by  Birch, — to  farm,  to  deal  or 
traffic  in. 

The  kyngc's  oste  at  gesse  in  the  Est  mad  lardere  [i.  e. 

provisions] 
Of  tounes  &  hamlesse,  oS  granges  k  garner. 


Sliakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

inge. 

Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


'Wliat  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing 

Venice :  my  house  is  not  a  gra 

Id.  ( 


Ne  haue  the  watry  foulcs  a  certain  grange, 
Wherein  to  rest,  ue  in  one  stead  do  tarry; 
But  flitting  still  do  flie.  and  still  their  places  vary. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  v: 
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Till  thou  relurn,  the  Court  I  w;l!  exchange 
For  some  poor  cottage,  or  some  country  grange, 
Where  to  our  distaves,  as  we  sit  and  spin. 
My  maid  and  I  will  tell  what  things  have  bin. 

Drayton.  Lady  Geraldine  lo  the  Earl  of  Surrey 

' 1  know  ye  are  hatching 

Some  pleasurable  sports  for  your  great  landlord  : 
Fill  him  with  joy,  and  win  him  a  friend  to  ye. 
And  make  this  little  grange  seem  a  large  empire 
Let  out  with  home  contents. 

Beaum.  S;  Fleteh.  The  Prophetess,  Act  v. 


Methought  it  was  the  souud 

Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  merriment. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  i 

In  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  I 

And  thank  the  Gods  amiss.— JUi/d 


For  unlesse  this  proportion  and  quantitie  of  mucke  be 
gathered,  plaine  it  is,  that  the  graunger  or  maister  of  hus- 
bandrie,  hath  not  done  his  part,  but  failed  in  littering  of  his 
cattell.— /fo^awrf.  Plinie,  b.  xvlii.  c.  23. 

This  ruffianly  of  causes  I  am  daily  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted with,  and  see  the  manner  of  dealing,  which  corneth 
of  the  Queen's  straitness  to  give  these  women,  whereby  they 
presume  thus  to  r/range  and  truck  causes. 

Bireli.  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

Here  she  [St.  Werburg]  performed  the  miracle  of  the  wild 
geese;  who,  at  her  word,  forgot  their  nature,  were  driven 
by  her  steward  from  their  ravages  among  the  corn,  into  the 
grange,  and,  after  receiving  from  her  a  severe  check  for 
their  depredations,  were  commanded  to  take  wing  and 
never  appear  in  her  demesnes. 

Pennant.  Journey  front  CItesler,  p.  265. 

GRA'NNAM.     i.e.Grandam.      Sec  Grand. 

Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight,  if 
I  may  believe  my  grannam. 

Beaum.  S(  Fleteh.  Tlie  Loier's  Progress,  Act  iv.  sc.  L 


Hudibras,  pi.  il.  c.  3. 

(5RANT,  V.  '\       Skinner  and  Junius  from  the 
Grant,  n.  Fr.    Garantir ;    i.  e.     says    the 

Gra'ntable.  >  latter,  patrocinium  suum  alicui 
Grante'e.  I  addiccre,  et  ita  reddcre  secu- 
Gra'ntor.  )  rum.  He  notices  that  in  the 
middle  ages  garantizare  was  used  for  warantizare, 
of  Teutonic  origin.  And  Menage  derives  from 
the  Ger.  ]Yaren,  which  itself  is  from  tlic  A.  S. 
War-ian,  ge-warian,  cavere,  providere,  custodire, 
defendere ;  to  pro«de  or  foresee,  to  keep  or  guard, 
to  defend ;  and  thus  to  grarit  will  mean,  to  con- 
firm or  secure,  (sc. )  the  possession  of  a  thing  to 
another,  to  guarantee  it.  The  grant  (^concessio) 
and  the  warrant  (warrantus)  were,  however,  at 
one  period  of  our  law,  very  distinct  things,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  at  an  earlier  age.  As 
now  used,  to  gi-ayit  is,  in  its  most  ordinary  usages, 
equivalent  to — 

To  give,  to  bestow,  to  concede,  to  yield,  to 
allow. 

The  kyng  him  nold  grannie  nothing  of  his  loud. 
As  he  sende  hem  by  god  condyt  into  Yrlond. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  40. 
Tho  the  kyng  of  Scotlond  yt  waste,  agen  hym  he  com, 
And  grantede  al  hys  ^v)ile.  Id.  p.  447. 

Now,  Jhesu,  for  that  croice,  thou  tholed  on  passioun. 
Here  our  sinfulle  voice,  &  grant  gow  Wynne  the  toun. 

R.Br  mine,  p.  175 


And  whanne  thei  camen  to  Jhesus  they  praeieden  him 
bisily  and  seiden  to  him,  for  he  is  worthie  that  thou  grannie 
to  him  this  thing.— )r;c/i/.  Luk,  c.  7. 

Our  conseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche : 
Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise. 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise. 
And  bad  him  say  his  verdit,  as  him  liste. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  7.  778. 

He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous  ; 
And  gave  a  certaine  tirme  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  brethereu  cama  in  his  haunt.— Jd.  It.  v.  268. 
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He  prayth  his  moder  fayre  this 

To  go,  where  that  his  fadir  is. 

And  she  him  grauntetk  that  he  shall. — Gower.  C,  A.  b.  vi. 

This  yonge  wife  he  loueth  so, 

That  he  hath  put  all  his  assaie 

To  winne  thing,  which  he  ne  male 

Gette  of  hire  grant  in  no  maner 

By  yefte  of  gold,  ne  by  praier.  1,1.  lb.  b.  i. 

For  when  I  asked  recompence 

Which  cost  you  nought  to  grannf,  God  wat. 
Then  said  Disdaine,  too  great  expence 

It  were  for  you  to  graimt  me  that. 

Vjicertaine  Aiictors.  The  Loucr  not  regarded,  ^-c. 


Both  sides  being  desirers,  and  r\eithn  graiitfr.i,  they  broke 
off  the  conference. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
%Vho  will  not  mercie  unto  others  show. 

How  can  he  naercie  ever  hope  to  have  ? 
To  pay  each  with  his  own  is  right  and  dew  : 
Yet  since  ye  mercie  now  doe  need  to  crave 
I  will  it  graunt,  your  hopelesse  life  to  save. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  h.  vi.  e.  1. 


Onias,  having  got  3.  grant  of  the  place  in  the  field  under 
the  heliopolitan  seigniory  130  furlongs  distant  from  Memphis,  | 
erected  a  temple  there,  neither  io  big  nor  so  costly  as  that  at 
Jerusalem.— t/'iAer.  Annals,  an.  3854.  j 

The  statute  of  Clarendon  gave  the  accused  of  felony  or  1 
treason,  although  quitted  by  the  ordel,  forty  days  to  pass  out 
of  the  realm  with  his  substance,  which  to  other  felons  taking 
sanctuary  and  confessing  to  the  coroner,  he  affirms  not 
graniable.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  17.  SeUlen.  Illustrat.    1 

All  titles  of  honours 

Were  at  first  in  the  donours  ; 

But  being  granted  away 

With  the  grantees  stay  ; 

Where  he  wear  a  small  soul  or  a  bigger. 

Brome.  Political  Songs.   Tlie  Royalist's  Answer. 

Eegeneration  complete  stands  in  two  things,  which  are, 
as  it  were,  its  two  integral  parts,  the  grant  made  over  to  the  i 
person,  and  the  reception  of  that  grant.  The  grant  once  i 
made  continues  always  the  same  :  but  the  reception  may 
vary,  because  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  recipient. 
Waterland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  348.  j 

Regeneration  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  God  Almighty, 
means  admission  or  adoption  into  sonship,  or  spiritual  citi-  } 
zenship  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  grantee,  viz.  man,  it  means 
his  birth,  or  entrance  into  that  state  of  sonship,  or  citizen- 
ship.—/d.  lb. 

If  testimonies  are  to  be  discriminate,  it  would  be  as  well  if 
they  were  neither  granted  to  any,  nor  required  of  any,  for 
they  mean  nothing.  Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  grantors, 
the  practice  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  unless  they  should 
resolve  to  pay  a  regard  to  truth  and  justice. 

Knox.  Liberal  Education,  s.  48. 

This  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial  traffic, 
and  the  reciprocal  transfer  of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or  con- 
veyance.—B/ucisfone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

But  tithes  and  Church  lands,  by  the  statutes  of  Hen.  VIII. 
and  the  1 1th  of  Elizabeth,  have  become  objects  in  cnmmer^ 
cio  :  for  by  coming  to  the  Crown  they  became  grantable  in 
that  way  to  the  subject,  and  a  great  part  of  the  church  lands 
passed  through  the  Crown  to  the  people. 

Bur/ce.  Bill  for  restraining  dormant  Claims  of  the  Church. 

See 
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Griipcn,  (A.  S.  Gripan,)  prehcndere,  clause  puffuo 
tenere,  q.d.  inanipulus,  to  catch  in  the  hand,  to 
hold  in  the  closed  hand,  q.d.  a  handful. 

And  in  the  tyme  of  gaderingof //ra/ii^'  he  sente  a  servaunt 
to  the  tileris  :  that  thei  schulden  gyue  to  hym  of  the  fruyt  of 
the  vineyerd,  which  beaten  him,  and  letten  him  go  voy'de. 
Wiclif.  Luk,  c.  20, 

For  he  [Saturnus]  fonde  of  his  owne  \vit 

The  fyrst  crafte  of  plough  tillynge, 

Of  earynge,  and  of  come  sowynge, 

And  howe  men  shulde  set  vines, 

And  of  the  grapes  make  wines.— Goaier.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

For  infinite  sorts  there  be  of  grapes,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference observed  in  their  quantitie  and  bignesse,  in  their 
colour,  taste,  stones  or  kernils  :  and  yet  more  still,  in  regard 
of  the  divers  wines  made  of  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiv.  c.  I. 

Of  these  four  before-n.iraed,  Paracius  by  report  was  so 
bold  as  to  challenge  Zeuxis  opeidy  and  to  enter  the  lists  with 
him  for  the  victorie  ;  in  which  contention  and  triall,  Zeuxis 
for  proof  of  his  cunning,  brought  upon  the  scaflhld  a  table 
whereon  were  clusters  of  grapes  so  lively  painted,  that  the 
very  birds  of  the  air  flew  flocking  thither  for  to  bee  pecking 
at  the  grapes. — Id.  lb.  b.  ixxv.  c.  10. 

The  third  [tunicles  belonging  to  the  eye]  is  uvea,  or  grapy, 
made  of  the  tender  mother,  thin  and  pervious  by  a  little  and 
round  window  ;  it  is  diversely  coloured  without,  but  exceed- 
ingly black  within. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  5.  Note  32. 

I  fear  as  when  in  showers  stones  down  do  rowl, 
Or  bees  like  a  long  grape-bunch  settle  on 
Some  templa's  top.— Holiday.  Juvenal,  Sat.  13. 

Nay,  in  Death's  hand,  the  grape-stone  proves 
As  strong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove's. 

Cowley.  Elegy  upon  Anacreon. 
The  God  we  now  behold  with  open  eyes  ; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forms;  the  grapy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and'dangle  on  his  head. 
Addison.  Ovid 
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Melam.  h.  iii. 

It  had  been  remarked  by  curious  observers,  that  Poets 
are  generally  long-lived,  and  nm  beyond  the  usual  age  of 
man.  if  not  cut  oflf  by  some  accident  or  excess,  as  Anacreon, 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  merry  old  age,  was  choked  with  a 
grape-stone. — Guardian,  No.  67. 

His  [Gasper  Sraitz]  flowers  and  fruit  were  so  much  ad- 
mired, that  one  bunch  o(  grapes  sold  there  for  40/. 

Walpole.  .inecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  c.  4. 

I  therefore  fired  a  four-pounder,  charged  with  grape-shot, 
wide  of  them:  this  had  a  better  efl^ect. 

Cook.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  5, 

O R  A'P H I C K.  "\        Gr.  Tpa<pMos,  from  ypa(p-ett>, 

Gr.\'phicai,.        >  to  grave,  to  describe  or  deli- 

Gra'phically.  j  neate. 

Able  to,  that  can  or  may,  describe  or  delineate  ; 
and  thus,  consequentially,  ably,  skilfully,  effectively 
described,  delineated,  portrayed  or  expressed. 

It  is  a  curiosity,  to  have  inscriptions,  or  engravings,  in 
fruit,  or  trees.  This  is  easily  performed,  by  writing  with  a 
needle  or  bodkin,  or  knife  or  the  like,  when  the  fruit,  or  trees 


all  Hi. 


GRA'NULATE, 

Gran'Ula'tion. 
Gra'nularv. 
Gra'ni'le. 
tides. 


^        Fr. 

1   Grain 

f       ^^ 
)  to  fori 


Fr.    Granule, 


After  it. 


form  into  minute  par- 


But  the  more  easily  fusible  metals,  tin  and  lead,  may  be 
lickly  and  better  granulated  by  the  mechanical  way. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  464. 
Tents  in  wounds,  by  resisting  the  growth  of  the  little 
anulations  of  the  flesh,  in  process  of  time  harden  them, 
id  in  that  manner  produce  a  fistula. — Sharp.  Surgery. 

1  unto  all,  and  for  thi 


Smallcoal  is  known  unto  all, 
sallow,  willow,  balder,  hasell,  i 
proportion  ably  mixed,  tempered 
bodies,  do  make  up  that  pi 


is  made  of 
I  the  like  ;  which  three 
d  formed  into  grannlary 
■  •    ■    ■  for  guns. 


Brown.   Vulgar  Erraurs,  b.  ii. 
With  an  excellent  microscope,  where  the  naked  eye  did 
see  but  a  green  powder,  the  assisted  eye  could  discern  p.ir- 
ticular  granules,  some  of  them  of  a  blue,  and  some  of  them 
of  a  yellow  colour. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  680. 

A  cahinet-maker  rubs  his  mahogany  with  fish-skin;  yet 
it  would  be  loo  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the  dog-fish 
was  made  rough  and  granulated  on  purpose  for  the  polish- 

.5. 

(JRAPE.        -^        Fr.    Grappe;     It.    Grappn , 

Gr.a'py.  Y  Dat.  Krappe,  ffrappe.     Menage 

Grape-shot.  J  derives    from'  racemus ;    thus, 

racemus,    gracemus,    qracehus,    cjracepus,    grapus, 

(jrapa,    grappe.       Skinner,    perhaps,   from    Dut. 


snge 


their  third  d,ince  ;  then  which,  a  more 
composition  could  not  be  seen  grapkically  disposed 
,,  and  honoring  the  name  of  the  most  sweet  and 
Prince  Charles,  Duke  of  York. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Masque  of  Queens. 

The  inequality  of  its  surface,  mountanous  protuberance, 

the  nature  of  its  musculje,  and  infinite  other  circumstances 

[for  which  the  world's  beholding  to  Galilseo]  are  items  not 

contemptible  :  Hevelius  hath  graphically  describ'd  it. 

Glanritl.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  18. 

Find  all  our  atoms  from  a  point  t'  a  span  ! 
Our  closest  creekes,  and  corners,  and  can  trace 
Each  line,  as  it  were  graphic,  in  the  face. 

B.  Jonson.  An  Elegy  on  my  Muse. 


nd  genii 


of  the 


Could  the  Prophet  have  possibly 
grnpliirnl  description  of  the  chara 
ritual  law,  than  in  these  last  words 

Warhurton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  6. 

What  can  he  the  issue  of  the  new  birth,  attended  with 
those  infernal  throes  and  frightful  agitations  so  gtapbicnlly 
described  in  the  Journals  of  Mr.  J.  Wesley,  but  high  fer- 
ments in  behalf  of  Religion  itself,  thus  scandalously  dis- 
honoured and  traduced.— /d.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

GRA'PNEL.  Fr.  Grappin,  yrappill.  See 
Grapple. 

An  anchor  with  (four)  flooks. 
In  goth  the  grapenel  so  ful  of  crokes. 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue. 
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GRA'PPLE,  y.  ^  Dut.  Grahbe. 
Gra'pple,  n.  I  Krappdn,  raper 
Gra'ppleiient.  f  dere,  to  seize,  to 
Gr.\'ppling,  n.    )  in  the  hand,  ( ,Skii 


This  day  by  mischance  the  shippe  was  bilged  on  the  grap- 
nell  of  the  Panos ;  whereby  the  company  had  sustained 
great  losses,  if  the  chiefest  part  of  their  goods  had  not  been 
laydeinto  the  Panos. — Ilackluyt.  J'oyuges,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

After  this  a  canoe  was  left  fixed  to  a  grapnel  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour,  with  a  bottle  in  it  well  corked,  inclosing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hughes. 

Anson.  Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

GRA'PPLE,  y.-^  Dut.  Gruhbduii;  Ger. 
ipere,  prehen- 
I,  to  take  or  hold 
.Skinner;)  from 
the  verb  to  gripe,  (qv. )  A.  S.  Gripan;  Goth. 
Greipan,  prehendere,  apprehendere,  comprehcn- 
dere  ; 

To  seize,  to  hold  in  the  hand,  in  the  gripe  or 
gra.tp  of  the  hand  ;  to  fix  or  hold  fast ;  to  struggle 
with  any  thing  griped,  or  grasped,  or  held  fast. 

The  gallies  were  graplcd  to  the  Centurion  in  this  maner, 
two  lay  on  one  side,  and  two  on  another,  and  the  admiral! 
lay  full  in  the  sterne,  which  galled  and  battered  the  Centu- 
rion so  sore  that  her  maine  raaste  was  greatly  weakened. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii.  p.  168. 

Now  cuffing  close,  now  chacing  to  and  fro, 

Now  hurtling  round  advantage  for  to  take  : 
As  two  wild  bnares  together  grapling  go. 
Chanting  and  foming  choler  each  against  his  fo. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b,  iv.  c.  4. 
Finding  our  selues  too  sloe  of  saile,  we  put  on  a  compelled 
valour.     Ill  the  ^ra;jj3Z?,  I  boorded  them. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
At  last  they  have  all  overthrone  to  ground 
Quite  topside  turvey,  and  the  Pagan  hound 

Amongst  the  yron  hookes  ^ndgiaples  keene 
Torn  all  to  rags,  and  rent  with  many  a  wound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  8. 
And  catching  hold  of  him,  as  down  he  lent, 

Him  backeward  overthrew,  and  down  him  stay'd 
With  their  rude  handes  and  gryesly  grapplement. 

Id.  lb.  h  ii.  c.  11. 
The  future  God  at  first  was  more  than  man  : 

Dangers  and  toils,  and  Juno's  hate 
Ev'n  o'er  his  cradle  lay  in  wait ; 
And  there  he  grappled  first  with  Fate. 

Dryden.  Threnodia  Angustalis. 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  grayhounds,  snowy  fair 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around  his  chair, 


At  the  end  he  [Archimedes]  fast'ned  a  strong  hook  or 
grapple  of  iron,  which  being  let  over  the  wall  to  the  river, 
he  would  thereby  take  hold  of  the  ships,  as  they  passed 
under. —  Wilkins.  Archimedes,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

The  creeping  ivy  to  prevent  his  fall. 
Clings  with  its  fibrous  grapples  to  the  wall. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 
With  all  this  learning,  but  not  without  a  very  considerable 
share  of  it,  and  with  these  dialectic  talents,  you  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  grapple  v/'\th  the  ditficulties  of  the  quinquar- 
ticular  controversy  without  discredit  to  yourselves. 

Bp.Horsley.  Charge,  Aug.  ISOC. 

About  midnight,  we  run  under  the  land,  and  came  to  a 
grappling,  where  we  took  such  rest  as  our  situation  would 
admit. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

GRASP,  I'.  ^  From  the  Goth.  Greipan,- 
Grasp,  71.  I  A.  S.  Gripan,  prehendere,  to 
Gra'sper.  I  hold  in  the  gripe. 
Gra'spel,  v.  f  To  hold  or  embrace  in  the 
Gra'spel,  n.  hand  ;  generally,  to  hold  or  em- 
Gra'spler.    j  brace,   to    compress,   to    press 

together,  to  seize. 

Some  of  the  readings  in  Brende,  below,  must, 

perhaps,  be  placed  to  the  printer's  account. 

This  John  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he  might, 

And  yraspeth  by  the  walles  to  and  fro 

To  find  a  staff.— C/muci-r.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4291. 

Then  the  sea  by  lyttle  and  lyttle  waxed  terryble  and  rough, 
the  wynde  blewe  raysyng  vp  the  waues,  &  dyd  beate  the 
shyppes  one  agaynste  an  other:  the  vyolence  whereof  burst 
asunder  the  bandes  and  graspers  wherewith  the  galyes  were 
fastned  togethers.— -Breniii?.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  59. 

Wherof  yt  one  strake  full  with  her  Spurne  [rostro]  with 
whom  the  cynqutreme  graspeled  and  ye  other  which  was 
loose  and  at  libertie  fell  vpon  her  contrary  side. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  01. 

For  to  the  distourbaunce  of  the  shippes  that  approched 
the  walles,  Ihev  devvsed  longe  rafters,  to  the  which  they 
fastened  grasptes  of  iron  and  great  hookes  lyke  sithes. 

"     "^  Id.  lb.  fol.  60. 

But  speciallv  the  grnsplers  letten  downe  (called  Corui) 
tooke  violently'awaye  many  of  the  souldiers  that  were  witUin 
the  shippes.— /d.  lb. 


GRA 

Thoraalin,  judge  thou  ;  and  tliou  tliat  judgest  right, 
Great  king  of  seas,  that  jrns;)'.?;  the  ocean,  lieare, 
if  ever  thou  thy  Thelgon  loved'st  deare. 

P.  Fletcher,  Ech  2. 
Trny.  Beshrew  the  witch  !  witli  venemous  wights  she 
stayes, 
As  hidiously  as  heU  ;  but  flies  the  uraspes  of  Inue, 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  then  thought. 

Slialiespeare.  Trail.  ^-  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.4. 
Now  he  devours  her  with  his  eager  eyes. 
Now  grasps  her  hands,  and  now  he  looks,  and  vows, 
The  dear  false  things  that  charm'd  the  poor  Ismena. 

Smilh.  Phxdra  S;  Ilippolitus,  Actu. 

Let  the  reading  be  pleasant  and  striking,  and  the  memory 

will  grasp  and  retain  all  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 

of  valuable  improvement.— A')io.r.  Liberal  Education,  s.ll. 

Yet  enter  here.    Nor  doubt  to  trust  thy  frame 

To  the  cold  bosom  of  the  lucid  lake. 
Here  health  may  greet  thee,  and  life's  languid  flame 
Ev'n  from  Us  icy  grasp,  new  vigour  take. 

Whitehead.  Inscription  for  a  Cold  Bath. 

GRASS,  t).^        Goth.    Gh-as;      A.  S.    Grccs, 

Grass,  ».       [gcors;    Dut.  Grass,  gars ;    Ger. 

Gra'ssless.   (  Grasz;   Sw.  Graes.     Junius  re- 

Gra'ssy.  J  fers  to  the  Gr.  Kpcurns,  or  ypacr- 
Tis,  gramen ;  Skinner  to  the  A.  S.  Grow-aii,  to 
grow,  crescerc,  (quod  in  agris  ubique  crescit.) 
Ihre  and  Wachter  are  to  the  same  effect  as  Skin- 
ner. Tooke,  the  past  part,  of  gras-ian,  to  graze. 
See  Graze. 

That  which  is  grazed  upon  (by  cattle. ) 

Grass-hnpper,  —  Sw.  Graeshoppa,  cicada,  sic 
dicta,  quia  per  herbas  subsultim  ludit,  (Ilu'e.) 

Bothe  my  goos  and  my  grys  and  my  gras  he  tateth. 

Piers  Ploiihman,  p.  66. 

For  as  the  flour  at  grass  he  schal  passe,  the  sunne  roos  vp 
with  heete  and  driede  the  gras.  and  the  flour  of  it  felde 
doun,  and  the  fairnesse  of  his  cheer  perishede. 

IVicUf.  James,  c.  1. 

For  euen  as  the  flower  of  the  grassc,  shall  he  vanyshe 
awaye.  The  sunne  rvseth-wyth  lieate,  and  thejrasse  widereth, 
and  his  flower  falleth  away,  and  the  heautie  of  the  fasluos 
of  it  perisheth.— £i6te,  1501.  Ih. 

Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepeth, 

"Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepeth 

thider  the  gras  and  stingeth  subtilly. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoiircs  Tale,  v.  7377. 


.\nd  forth  she  went  priucly 
Unto  the  I'arke  was  faste  by 
All  softe  walkende  on  the  gra 


.  b.  iv. 


If  Ahadou  that  destroyer  king  of  the  grasshoppers  winch 
deuoure  all  that  is  greene,  were  destroyed,  then  were  the 
kviigdomc  of  our  caterpillars  at  an  ende. 

Tyndall.  jroite,  p.  3G-1. 
With  that  of  the  boke  losende  were  the  claspes 

The  margent  was  illumined  al  with  golden  railes 
And  bice  enpictured,  with  grassoppes  and  waspes. 
With  butterflies,  and  fresh  pecocke  tailes. 

SIcelton.  The  Cruwne  of  Lnurcll. 
Their  dwelling  in  a  little  island  was. 

Covered  with  shrubby  woods,  in  wliich  no  w.iy 
Appear'd  for  people  in  or  out  to  pass. 
Nor  any  footing  fynde  for  ouergrowen  grass. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  vi.  c.  11. 
And  all  the  pasture  springing  meades  which  Pales  did 

adornc, 
Lookt  pale  for  woe,  the  wintrie  snow  had  eoured  all  their 


Thence  passing  forth,  not  farre  away  he  found 

Whereas  the  prince  himselfe  lay  all  alone, 
Loosely  display 'd  upon  the  grassic  ground, 
Possessed  of  sweete  sleepe  that  luld  him  soft  in  swound. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qtteene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 
Oph.  Say  you  ?    Nay  pray  you  marke. 
He  is  dead  and  gone  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
At  his  head  cigrasse-greene  turfe,  at  his  heeles  a  stone. 

Shakespeate.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 
And  like  so  many  screaming  grasse-hnppers. 
Held  by  the  wings,  fill  everye  eare  with  noyse. 

B.  Jonson.  Poetaster.  To  the  Reader, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd  ; 
Wnre.  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  grais  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood. 

Drgdcn.  Cymon  ^-  Iphigenia 
For  that  great  one  of  killing  cattle  young,  and  only  grass- 
fed,  I  know  none  so    effectual  as  introducing  a  general 
custom  of  using  oxen  for  all  sorts  of  draught. 

,S;>  ir.  Temple.  Of  Trade  in  Ireland. 
■\Vhen  first  the  pleasing  Pleiades  appear, 
And  grass-green  meads  pronounc'd  the  summer  near. 
Of  chiefs  a  valiant  band,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
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Unknowing  where  th"  approaching  night  to  pass, 
She  checks  her  reins,  and  on  the  verdant  grass, 
Beneatli  the  covering  trees,  her  limbs  she  throws, 
To  cheat  the  tedious  hours  with  short  repose. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxiii. 
And  where  the  humid  night's  restoring  dew 
Dropt  on  the  ground  the  bladed  herbage  grew. 
As  fast  as  cattle  the  long  summer's  day 
Had  crept  the  grassy  sustenance  away. 

FawUes.  Description  of  Hay. 

GRASSA'TION.     Lat.  Grassatio,  from  gras- 
sari,  and  this  from  gradiri.     See  Grade. 
A  progress,  or  procession. 

If  in  vice  there  be  a  perpetuall  grassntion,  there  must  be 
in  vertue  a  perpetuall  vigilance:  and  'tis  not  enough  to  be 
incessant,  but  it  must  be  univers.all.— Pcitfmm,  pt.  ii.  Res.  8. 

GRATE.  ^  W.  Grata;  Lat.  Crate,  ottb 
Gra'ting,  n.  >  Tov  Kparfiv,  tenere,  continere, 
Gra'ted.  j  quia  lignum  unum  alterum  tenet, 
(Vossius;)  quod  iis,  eves,  porcos,  atque  alia  ani- 
mantia  includamus  contineamusque  ;  because  we 
enclose  and  confine  in  them  sheep,  swine,  and  other 
animals,  (.Junius.)     Grate  then  is — 

That  which  holds,  encloses,  or  confines;  ap- 
plied to  the  bars  by  which  persons  or  things  are 
confined  ;  as  the  grate  of  a  prison,  of  »  stove,  or 
fire-place. 

Grating,  n.  is  common  in  speech. 
At  last  he  came  vnto  an  yron  doore. 
That  fast  was  lockt;  but  key  found  not  at  all 
Emongst  the  bounch  to  open  it  withall : 

But  in  the  same  a  little  yrate  was  pight,- 
Through  which  he  sent  his  voyce,  and  lowd  did  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
In  another  place  stands  a  columneffra/ed  about  with  yron, 

whereon  they  report  that  our  Bl.  Saviour  T "—         '  '' 

lean  as  he  preached  in  the  temple. 

Evelyn.  Meim 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  presag'd  their  fate. 

Dryden.  S'gismorda  S,-  Guiscardo. 
It  [Envy]  is  not  content  only  to  asperse  or  defame  a  man, 
nor  regards  his  mere  infamy  otherwise  than  as  it  is  an 
instrument  of  his  absolute  and  total  ruin.  No,  it  would  see 
him  begging  at  a  grate,  drawn  upon  an  hurdle,  and  at  length 
dying  upon  a  gibbet.— S(/h(A,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 

My  dear  is  of  opinion,  that  an  old-fashion //i-n/e  consumes 
coals,  but  gives  no  heat.— 5/)i.r/a/or,  No.  SOS. 

Thai  she  has  feet  of  grated  port-holes  between  the  decks, 
and  that  she  is  otherwise  fitly  found  as  a  good  transport- 
vessel.— .BKrA-e.  Sketch  of  the  Negro  Code. 
No  mortal  lover  yet,  I  vow. 
My  virgin  heart  has  fixt. 
But  yet  I  bear  the  cveatiu-es'  talk 

Without  a  grate  betmxt.—Loribond .  Hilchin  Convent. 

GRATE,  V.  \       Fr.  Crater ;  It.  Grattan- ,  Lou- 

Gra'ter.         >Lat.  Grafare.      Skinner,  — from 

Gua'ting,  «.  J  corradere.  Menage  derives  from 
radere ;  rado,  rust,  rasum,  ration,  ratarc,  gratare, 
grater.      In  German  it  is  kratzen. 

To  rub ;  so  as  to  cause  a  harsh,  discordant 
sound  ;  to  rub  two  bodies  together,  so  as  to  reduce 
one  or  both  to  small  particles ;  (met. )  to  act  harshly 
upon  the  thoughts  or  feelings. 

They  ran  togider,  and  tainted  echo  other  on  y,,  helmes, 
but  their  speres  jr/7(crf  nat;  if  they  had,  by  moost  lykelhod 
they  had  taken  hurt. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  163. 

That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexitee 
His  gall  did  grate  for  griefe  and  high  disdaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  i   c.  1. 

I  would  not  haue  a  wench  with  such  a  waist, 

As  might  be  well  with  a  thumb-ring  embrac'd : 

Wliose  bony  hips,  which 

Might  serve  for  gra': 


vas  often  wot 
■s.  nome.  \Mi. 


Sherb 


of  both  sides  stick, 

:  lean  knees  prick. 
Clioiceofhis  .Mistr 


The  contrary  is  called  harshness,  such  as  is  grating,  and 
some  other  sounds,  which  do  not  always  affect  the  body,  but 
only  sometimes,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  horrour  beginning 
at  the  tssth.—Hobbs.  Of  Human  Nature,  e.  7. 

Tlie  tenderer  ear  cannot  but  feel  the  rude  thumpings  of 
the  wood,  and  gratings  of  the  rosin,  the  hoarseness,  or  some 
harshness  and  untunableness  or  other.  In  the  best  consorts 
of  musical  instruments  and  voices. 

More.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Grate  it  [horse  radish]  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bottom, 
that  so  it  may  pass  thro',  like  a  mucilage  into  a  dish  of 
earthen  v^re.—Etelyn.  Acetaria. 

This  supposed,  it  would  be  well  that  such  as  are  quick 
and  forward  to  profess  the  name  and  undertake  the  rijonr 
of  a  Christian  course,  would  first  sit  down  and  calculate  and 
ponder  the  difliculties,  the  hard  grating,  and  afflicting  con- 
trariety that  bears  to  the  flesh.— Sourt,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  1. 
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Tlie  wav  to  make  the  oyl  is  to  grate  or  rasp  the  kernel, 
and  steep'it  in  fresh  water;  then  boil  it,  and  scum  oil' the 
oyl  at  top  as  it  nses.—Dampier.   Voyage,  an.  1686 

Hence  is  it  (saith  Ubaldus)  that  the  grating  and  rubbing 
of  these  axes  against  the  sockets  wherein  they  are  placed, 
will  cause  some  ineptitude  and  resistency  to  that  rotation 
of  the  cylinder.— K'i;t;>is.  Diedalus,  c.  15. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  the  same  state  of 
indifference  to  receive  a  violent  blow,  or  to  drink  of  soeni 
bitter  potion,  or  to  have  his  ears  wounded  with  some  harsh 
and  grating  sound,  here  is  no  removal  of  pleasure;  and  yet 
here  is  felt,  in  every  sense  which  is  affected,  a  pain  very 
distinguishable.— £ar/,e.  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  i.  s.  2. 

GRATE.  ^       Fr.   Grate;    It.  and   Sp. 

Gra'teful.  I   Grata ;  LsA.  GratJis ;  Grates, 

Gra'tefully.  I  from  the  Gr.  Xapna,  from 
Gr-^'tefilness.  Ixaip-e"',  gaudere ;  (see 
Gra'tify,  v.  f  Grace  ;)  to  rejoice.    Grate- 

Gratifica'tion.   I  fid, — 

Gr.a'tifier.  j"     Full  of  joy,  causing  joy  or 

Gra'titude.  j  pleasure,  or  delight ; — pleas- 
ing, delightful,  agreeable ;  bearing  good  will  or 
kindness ;  and  thus  applied  to  the  return  or  re- 
ciprocation of  good  will  or  kindness,  of  services 
performed,  of  benefits  bestowed;  thankful,  willing, 
or  desirous  to  return  a  service  or  benefit.  See 
the  quotations  from  South  and  Cogan  ( Gratitude. ) 
To  gratifij,  (in  Hall,)  as  we  now  use, — to  con- 
gratulate.' Gratification,  (in  Hackluyt,) — con- 
gratulation. 

Apprende  with  gratefnll  hande  cache  howre 

that  God  hath  lenfe  thee  here : 
Thinges  pleasant  now  for  to  be  done 
differ  not  for  a  yeare. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistles.  To  Bullatins. 
His  comming  was  verye^rn<e/(i«vntothe  king,  cosidering 
what  trauaile  hee  should  haue  sustained  in  the  siege  of  so 
stcogc  a  citie ;  if  it  had  been  kept  against  him. 

Brende.  Quiutus  Curtius,  fol.  103. 
I  thought  the  libertie  of  imposing  English  names  to  cer- 
tain places  of  note,  of  right  to  belong  vnto  our  labours  ;  the 
rather  because  occasion  thereby  offereth  it  selfe  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  the  honour  due  vnto  them  that  haue  beene, 
and  I  hope  will  still  continue  fauourers  of  this  enterprize. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  675. 
The  soldan  hauTg  receyucd  these  letters  &  the  emperour's 
liuely  picture,  deuised  how  to  gratifye  the  pope  and  to  slaye 
his  enemy.— Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  100. 

While  the  king  laye  thus  at  Calaeys  the  Archeduke  Philip 
scut  to  him  diners  notable  personages,  not  alonely  iogratijic 
and  welcome  him  into  those  partes,  but  also  to  declare  that 
the  sayde  archeduke  offred  to  repaire  personally  to  his  pre- 
sence, with  Buche  a  nurabre  as  the  kynge  should  appoyut ; 
60  that  it  were  within  no  walled  to^vne  or  fortress. 

Hall.  Hen.  VII.  an.  15. 

Whereupon  she  sent  an  upper  gown  of  cloth  of  gold  very 

rich,  an  vnder  gowne  of  cloth  of  siluer,  and  a  girdle  of  Turkie 

worke  rich  and  faire,  with  a  letter  oi  gratification,  which  for 

the  rarenesse  of  the  stile,  because  you  may  be  acquainted 

with  it,  I  haue  at  the  end  of  the  discource  hereunto  annexed. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

It  chanced  he  had  under  him  in  one  of  his  dominions,  a 

briber,  a  gift-taker,  agratifier  of  rich  men. 

Latimer.  Sermon  the  third,  before  K.  Edward. 
And  wliy  did  God  in  man  this  soul  infuse, 

But  that  he  should  his  maker  know  and  love  ? 
Now  if  love  he  compell'd,  and  caimot  choose. 
How  can  it  grateful  or  thank-worthy  prove. 

Dalies.  Immortality  if  the  Soul,  s.  8. 
'Twas  God  himself  that  here  tun'd  every  tongue, 
And  gratefully  of  Him  alone  they  sung. 

Cowley.  The  Davidels,  b.  i. 
And  meerly  out  of  gratefubie.':s,  in  remembrance  of  the 
many  courtesies  done  to  him  before  by  David  Kingof  Sr.'it.s, 
he  left  him  the  country  of  Huntingdon. 

Baker.  Hen.  II.  zn.\\55. 
Or  that,  when  them  [winges]  the  gorgeous  flie  had  doft. 

Some  one  that  would  with  grace  be  grntijjde, 
From  him  would  steale  them'privily  away, 
Andbringto  hersoprecious  Oi-pray.— Spenser.  Muiopotmos. 
The  earl's  drift  herein  could  net  be  without  manifest  am- 
bition, to  make  himself  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  England, 
by  this  Qratlficalion  of  the  French,  with  his  master's  charge 
aiid  dishonour.— 5;)ecrf.  Hen.  VI.  an.  1444.  b.  ix.  c  10.  (38.) 

That  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Romans  towards  thoir 
best  citizens  may  yet  appeare  more  odious,  I  will  hce  set 
besides  it,  the  vnparalleli'd  example  ot  gratitude  in  the  Lord 
Cromwell,  Lord  Chaneellour  of  England,  vnder  King  Henry 
the  Vlllth,  toward  Francis  Frescobald,  a  Florentine  Mer- 
chant.— Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  c.  10.  s.  5. 

'Tis  no  dishonour  to  confer  your  grace 

On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race  : 

And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 

From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last. 

Dryien.  The  Coeh  QiUI  thiFtjf 
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They  [the  Colonists  of  New  England]  know  not  where  or 

how  to  publish  their  tabula  votiva,  or  memorials  of  it  under 

your  acceptation,  but  siill  they  do  gratefully  recommend 

you  and  your  well-devoted  labours  in  their  prayers  to  God. 

Boyle,   ll'orks,  vol.  vi.  p.  0.12. 

My  best  and  intended  design  of  gratefulness  was  not  un- 
like a  poor  man's  shift,  in  Cambridge,  who,  finding  himself 
unable  to  pay  Dr.  Winterton  for  his  medical  care  of  him  in 
nls  sickness,  bestowed  by  legacy  his  body  on  the  doctor,  for 
the  best  payment  he  could  make. — Id.  lit.  p.  329. 

I  had  also  studied  Virgil's  design,  his  disposition  of  it,  his 
manners,  his  judicious  management  of  the  figures,  the  sober 
rerrenchments  of  his  sense,  which  always  leaves  somewhat 
To  gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  plea- 
iure  •  but,  above  all,  the  elegance  of  his  expression,  and  the 
Jiarmony  of  his  numhers.—Drydeii.  Dedication  to  the  JEneis. 

He  never  tells  his  disciples  they  may  have  satisfaction 
here  if  they  lie  upon  their  beds  of  down  with  their  heads  full 
of  tormenting  cares,  that  tlie  pleasure  of  humam  iife  lies  in 
the  grniijication  of  the  senses,  and  in  making  what  use  they 
can  of  the  world.— Slilliiigjleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Gratitude  is  properly  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an 
in7/ard  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  a  benefit 
received,  together  with  a  readiness  to  return  the  same,  or 
the  like,  as  the  occasion  of  the  doer  of  it  shall  require,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to.—Soulli,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

lis  [Hope's]  grateful  stimulus  produces  a  pleasing  and 
salutary  flow  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  diffuses  a  temperate 
vi\aciiy  over  the  system,  directing  a  due  degree  of  energy 
to  every  part. — Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

Science  gratefully  attributes  to  the  same  source  a  Library 
and  Observatory,  [Radcliffe]  happily  placed  in  a  centrical 
situation,  whence  the  streams  of  knowledge,  like  the  blood 
circulating  from  the  heart,  may  be  generally  diffused. 

r.  Knoj.:  £ssnys,  No.  3S. 

The  objection,  the  reader  sees,  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the 
one,  that  Abraham  must  doubt  of  the  author  of  the  com- 
mand :  the  other,  that  he  would  be  misled  concerning  his 
attributes;  or  in  the  gratefulness  of  human  sacrifices  to  him. 
Warburton.  Rem.  on  several  Occasions,  pt.  ii.  Rem.  20. 

But  less,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might  serve— 

(For  was  it  less  ?  what  heathen  would  have  dared 

To  strip  Jove's  statue  of  his  oaken  wreath, 

And  hang  it  up  in  honour  of  a  man  ?) 

Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 

Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear. 

And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 

Cowper.  Tash,  b.  vi. 

The  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  gratifications  they  afford, 
are  too  apt,  when  their  evil  tendency  is  not  opposed  by  a 
ptiiiciple  of  religion,  to  beget  that  friendship  for  the  world 
which  is  enmity  with  God.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 

The  beo's  collected  treasure  sweet. 

Sweet  Musick's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 

The  still  small  voice  oi  gratilude.—Gray.  Ode  for  Musick. 

Gratitude  is  a  pleasant  affection,  excited  by  a  lively  sense 
of  benefits  received  or  intended,  or  even  by  the  desire  of 
being  benefinial.  It  is  the  lively  and  powerful  reaction  of  a 
well-disposed  mind,  upon  whom  benevolence  has  conferred 
some  important  good.— Co^a;(.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

GRATU'ITY.  ^  VT.Gratuit;  Sp.  and  It. 
Grato-'itous.  \aiJj  Gratuilo ;  Lat.  Gratui- 
Gratc'itously.  ( tus  (See  Gratf.fil.)  .Ap- 
Gra'tis.  )  plied  to — 

Any  thing  given  from  mere  kindness  or  good 
will ;    a  voluntary  or  free  gift,  not  stipulated  or 
bargained  for,  for  which  no  return  is  expected. 
The  justyce,  that  so  hys  promyse  complysheth 
For  hys  wordes  sake  to  worthyles  deserte, 
That  gratis  hys  grace  to  men  doth  departe. 

IVyatt.  Cerlayne  Psatmes,  Ps.  51. 

Putting  him  in  remembraunce  of  the  great  loue  and  mani- 
fold gratuities  whiche  hehimselfe  sithethebeginninge  of  his 
leigne  had  exhibited  and  shewed  to  the  same  Kinge  James. 
Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  10. 

These  schools  are  of  two  kinds  :  first,  those  wherein  only 
a  salary  is  given  to  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
gratis  ;  and  those  I  confess  are  good. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies. 

All  these  kindnesses  sufhsed  not,  nor  all  these  gratuities 
auayled  not  to  make  this  King  James  friendly  to  therealme 
of  Englande.— Gro/(on.  Hen.  VI.  an.  2. 


.  Jonson.  Pel 


1  of  Poor  Ben  to  K.  Charles. 
ade  laws  to  us  wholly  by 


The  Commandments 
threatenings ;  for  when 
eousness  in  heaven,  that  is  by  way  of  gift,  merely  gratuitous 
but  the  pains  of  the  demand  are  due  to  them  by  their  meri 
and  by  the  measures  of  justice, 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  Rule  81 

VOL,  I, 


A  Lat.    Gratulari,  gra- 

y  tulatus.       See    Concra- 
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Our  pardon  is  free  and  gratuilons;  tor  whatsoever  Ood 
doth  he  doth  it  freely,  for  his  own  sake,  without  respect  to 
any  former  deserts,  or  expectations  of  any  future  recom- 
pence. — Hopkins.  Pract.  L,vpos.  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  of  the  city,  hoping  to 
improve  this  opportunity,  invited  them  to  join  with  the  city, 
as  they  termed  their  party  there  ;  promising  them  their 
whole  arrears,  constant  pay,  and  a  present  gratuity ;  giving 
them  some  money  in  hand,  as  an  earnest  of  the  rest. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

The  Greek  word  signifies,  most  gratuitous,  most  free,  un- 
deserved, and  the  pure  effect  of  grace. 

Bates.  Everlasting  Rest  of  the  Saints,  c.  S. 

I  am  assured  that  there  are  several  books  of  this  kind  to 
be  purchased  at  very  easy  rates  ;  and  I  could  wish  that  your 
own  abilities,  or  the  assistance  of  some  charitable  and  well 
disposed  neighbour,  might  lodge  these  gratis  in  the  families 
of  the  poorer  sort. 

Bp.  Bull.  To  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  administered^raiii 
in  this  country.  Lawyers  and  attorneys,  at  least,  must 
always  be  paid  by  the  parties. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  pt.  ii.  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

By  officiating  in  petty  chaplainships,  and  performing,  now 

and  then,  certain  offices  of  religion  for  small  gratuities,  they 

received  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  until  they 

were  able  to  complete  their  education. 

Burke.  On  the  Penal  Laws  against  Irish  Catholics. 

The  worst  of  these  politics  of  revolution  is  this :  they 
temper  and  harden  the  breast,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the 
desperate  strokes  which  are  sometimes  used  on  extreme  oc- 
casions. But  as  these  occasions  may  never  arrive,  the  mind 
receives  a  gratuitous  tint. — Id.  French  Revolution. 

Tillage,  indeed,  in  that  part  of  ancient  Italy  which  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  must  have  been  very  much  dis- 
couraged by  the  distributions  of  corn  frequently  made  to 
the  people,  either  gratuitously,  or  at  a  very  low  price. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

GRA'TULATE, 

Gratula'tion. 

Gratula'torv.  I  TLLATE,  and  Grateful. 

Grati'ling.  j       To  express  good  will 

or  kindness  ;  joy  or  pleasure ;  to  express  or  de- 
clare joy  or  pleasure  at  the  good  fortune  or  hap- 
piness of  another;  to  welcome. 

Now,  therefore,  see  you  comfort  euery  one  another  with 
these  sayings,  so  as  the  death  of  the  godly  vexe  you  not  to 
sore,  inasmuche  as  it  is  more  worthy  gralulacions  and  reioy- 
cings,  than  your  sorowfuU  lamentacions. 

Udal.  1  Thess.  c.  4. 

WTiere's  oratour  Higgen  with  his  gratuling  speech  now. 

In  all  our  names. 

Beaum.S;  Fletch.  Beggar's  Bush,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Thus  said,  these  ancient  dikes  neglected  in  their  ground 
Through  the  sad  aged  earth,  sent  out  a  hollow  sound 
To  gratulate  her  speech.— Draj//o«.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  21. 

Thanks,  good  friend,  Escalus,  for  thy  much  goodnesse. 
There's  more  behinde  that  is  more  gratulate. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measztre,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

All  heav'n. 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  thir  selectest  influence  ;  the  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  viii. 
Did  I  not  find  it  by  experience  true. 
Beggars  are  many,  but  thanksgivers  few, 
I  had  not  dar'd  t'  invade  your  eye  with  this 
Mean  gratulation.—Brome.  Ep.  to  the  Ld.  Chief  Justice. 

Ilumphery.  Duke  of  Gloucester,  among  others,  meeting 
her  with  a  train  of  five  hundred  horsemen  in  liuery  ;  that 
worthy  poet,  John  Lydgate,  Monke  of  Burie,  deuising  the 
speeches  for  such  gratulatory  triumphs  as  were  made  at  her 
entrance  into  London. 

Speed.  Hen.  VI.  b.  ix.  c.  10.  (3S.)  an.  H4(. 

If  your  Majesty  come  to  the  city  of  London  ever  so  often, 
what  gratulation,  what  joy,  what  concourse  of  people  is  there 
to  be  seen.—Slrype.  Life  of  Grindal,  b.  ii. 

And  whereas  formerly  he  had  disowned  any  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  content  with  gratulatory,  after  the  Protestant  way, 
he  now  made  it  properly  propitiatory,  inventing  a  colour  for 
it,  viz.  that  Christ  himself  consecrates  by  the  minister,  fills 
the  elements  with  tho  Logos  and  Spirit,  is  present  with 
them,  and  offered  by  himself  in  them  and  with  them. 

Watcrland.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  2G3. 

Inquires  what  strains  were  they 

With  which  Heav'n  rang,  when  ev'ry  star  in  haste 
To  qratulatc  the  new  created  earth. 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy.  Couper.  The  Task,  b.  v. 

How  does  the  earth  receive  Him  ?  with  what  signs 

Of  gratulation  and  dehght  her  king! 

Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  abroad, 

Her  sweetest  flow'rs.  her  aromatic  gums, 

Disclosing  Paradise  where'er  He  treads  1  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 
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The  topics  are  such  as  were  the  usual  groundwork  of  such 
gratulatory  oles  with  the  poets  of  antiquity  ;  they  all  fall 
under  two  general  heads,  the  praises  of  the  bridegroom  and 
the  praises  of  the  hride.—Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

GRAVE,  r.-^  Goth.  Grab-an  ;  A.S.  Gra f- 
Grave,  n.  an;  Dut.  Graven  ;  Ger.  Grabe'n ,- 

Gra'veless.  V  Sw.  Graf-wa,  fodere  ;  Fr.  Gra- 
Gr.a'vixg,  «.  I  ver;  Sp.  Gravar,  insoidpere, 
Gra'ver,  n.  J  excavare ;    to  dig,  to  cut  into, 

to  hollow  out.      See  Engrave,  and  Graff. 

To  dig  out  a  grave,   and,   consequentially,   to 

bury,   to  inhume,  in  a  grave  or  place  dug'  out. 

Also,  to  cut  a  grave  into ;  to  cut  or  carve  into  ; 

to  make  incisions ;  to  inscribe  ;  (met.)  to  imprint 

or  impress  upon  the  mind. 

And  to  that  stede  he  ferd,  ther  he  was  laid  in  graue 
The  Scottis  whan  thei  it  herd,  more  joye  ne  bad  thei  haue. 
R.Brunne,  p.  298. 
By  the  meracles  that  he  made  Messie  he  semede 
Tho  he  lefte  up  Lazar.  that  leyde  was  in  qrav^. 

Piers  P'louhman.  p.  .302. 
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Therefore  sithen  we  ben  the  kynde  of  god  we  schulon  not 
deme  that  godly  thing  is  lyk  goid  and  siluer  either  stoon, 
either  to  grauing  of  crafts  and  thought  of  man. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  17. 
They  set  marks,  her  meetings  should  be 
There  King  Ninus  was  graven,  vnder  a  tre. 

Chaucer.    The  Legend  of  Thisbe. 
Save  this  she  praied  him,  if  that  he  might, 
Hire  letil  sone  he  would  in  erthe  grave 
His  tendre  limmes,  delicat  to  sight, 
Fro  foules  and  fro  bestes  for  to  save. 

Id.  The  Chrkes  Tale,  V.  8557. 
These  riotoures,  of  which  I  tell, 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinke  : 
And  as  they  sat,  they  herd  a  belle  clinke 
Beforu  a  corps,  was  carried  to  his  grave. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,599 

WTio  can  me  [Nature]  contrefete  i 

Pigmalion .'  not,  though  he  ay  forge,  and  bete. 

Or  grave,  or  peinte.— /d.  The  Doclours  Tale,  v.  11,949. 

And  after  toke  the  dead  cors. 

And  lete  be  drawe  away  with  hors. 

Unto  the  hound,  unto  the  raven, 

She  [Clytemnestra]  was  none  other  wise  grauen. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 
And  after  of  his  owne  choys 
He  toke  his  death  vpon  the  croys. 
And  how  in  graue  he  was  hetoke 
And  howe  that  he  hath  helle  broke.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Myn  hert  is  growen  into  stone. 

So  that  my  lady  there  vpon 

Hath  such  a  printe  of  loue  graue. 

That  I  can  nouht  my  selfe  saue.  ///.  lb.  b.  i. 

And  for  men  shall  the  sothe  witte 

They  haue  her  epitaphe  writte, 

As  thynge,  shulde  abide  stable, 

The  letters  grauen  on  a  table 

Of  marble  were,  and  saide  this.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  here  ?  and  whome  hast  thou  here  ? 
that  thou  shuldest  here  hew  thee  out  a  sepulchre,  as  he  that 
heweth  out  his  sepulchre  in  an  hie  place,  or  that  graueth  an 
habitation  for  him  self  in  a  rocke  ? 

Geneva  Bible,  15C1.  Isaiah,  xxii.  16. 

And  in  ray  heart  also 

Is  grauen  with  letters  depe, 
A  thousand  sighes  and  mo 

A  flood  of  teares  to  wepe. 

Wyatt.  The  Loner's  SorowfuU  State,  ^c. 

Who  that  hath  redde  Sextus  Cheronense.  in  his  boke 
called  The  Diners  Inclinucions  that  Princes  haue  had, 
shall  finde  that  Romulus,  foundatour  of  Rome,  honored 
greatly  grauers  in  stone.— Golden  Boke,  c.  4. 

There's  more  gold. 

Do  you  damne  others,  and  let  this  damne  you 
And  ditches  i/raue  you  all. 

Shakespeare.   Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Me  thought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  burne. 

W.  R.  Vision  upon  this  Conceipt  of  the  Faery  Queene. 

As  for  vs  two,  lest  doubt  of  vs  yee  haue. 

Hence  far  away  we  will  blindfolded  lie, 
Ne  privie  be  vnto  your  treasures  graue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qmene,  b.  iii.  c,  10. 


He,  tumWing  doivn  alive, 

With  bloudy  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kiss, 
Greeting  his  graue.         Spenser.  Faerie  Qttccne,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  wombe, 
Togetlier  ivith  my  braue  Egyptians  allj 
By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storrae, 
Lye  grauetesse,  till  the  flies  or  gnats  of  Nyle 
Have  buried  them  for  prey. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  so.  II. 

Just  like  a  marble  statue  did  he  stand 
Cut  by  some  skilful  graver's  artful  hand. 

Cowley.  Pyramus  S;  Thiite.  Tlie  Song. 

"WTiat  figure  of  a  body  was  Lysippus  ever  able  to  forme 
■with  his  graver ;  or  Apelles  to  paint  with  his  pencil],  as  the 
comedy  to  life  expresseth  so  many,  and  various  affections  of 
tile  minde  ? — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

■  But  to  descend  to  the  modern  names  both  of  the  art  and 
instrument :  the  French  call  it  in  particular  taille  douce, 
sweet,  or  tender  cut;  whether  wrought  with  the  burin  (for 
so  they  term  the  instrument  which  we  call  the  graver)  or 
with  aqua  fortis. — Evelyn.  Sculptura,c.  2. 

Oft,  when  she  visited  this  lonely  dome, 
Strange  voices  issued  from  her  husband's  tomb : 
She  thought  she  heard  him  summon  lier  away, 
Invite  her  to  his  grave,  and  chide  her  stay. 

Bryden.  Virgil,  .^nels,  b.  iv. 

To  wbat  purpose  should  characters  be  graven  on  the 
mind  by  the  finger  of  God,  which  are  not  clearer  than  those 
which  are  afterwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  them. — Locke.  Hum.  Und.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

I  have  had  a  graver  so  well  tempered  (but  by  whom  I 
know  not)  that  all  the  known  ways  used  by  me  and  others 
(who  wondered,  as  well  as  I,  at  the  unsuccessfulness  of  our 
endeavours)  could  not  deprive  it  of  its  temper,  as  they  would 
have  done  any  gravers  that  we  make  here  ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards affirmed 'to  me,  that  it  was  made  of  steel  tempered  at 
Damasco. —  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 

A  sun-beam  in  a  winter's  day. 

Is  .ill  the  proud  and  mighty  have 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. — Dyer.  Grongar  Hilt. 

His  father  himself  instructed  him  ;  and  he  [Holbein] 
learned  besides,  graving,  casting,  modelling  and  architec- 
ture :  in  the  two  latter  branches  he  was  excellent. 

Watpote.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4. 

George  White  afterwards  made  use  of  the  graver  for  form- 
ing the  black  spot  in  eyes,  and  sharpening  the  light, 
which  in  preceding  mezzotintos  he  observed  had  never  been 
sufficiently  distinct.— /ci.  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  v. 


GR.4VE,  adj. 
Gra'vely. 

Gra'veness. 

Gr.\'veolent. 

Gra'vid. 

Gra'vidate,  v. 

Gravid.i'tio.n. 

Gravi'dity. 

Gra'vitate,  v. 

Gravita'tion. 

Gra'vity. 

Gra'vous. 

Gra'i 


Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  Grave; 
Lat.  Gravis,  heavy,  forte, 
says  Vossius,  quasi  geravis,  a 
gerendo :  nam  gravia  ferri, 
tollique  necesse  est,  uncle  et 
tolerari  ea  dicuntur. 

Grave  is  generally  applied 
metaphorically;  gravity,  lit. 
and  met.  Gravid,  Lat. 
Gravida,  quae  jam  gravatur 
conceptu.  Grave,  (met.) — 
Weighty,  important,  steady, 
serious. 


For  a  (/raye  and  honest  matron  sheweth  the  woman,  be 

she  maid  or  widow,  naked  to  the  wooer:  and  likewise  a  sage 

and  discreet  man  exhibiteth  the  wooer  naked  to  the  woman. 

Afore.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.8. 

■  These  trickes  and  manie  such  like,  ar  easy  to  be  espied  in 
this  oration  &  preface,  for  a  man  to  wonder  &  blesse  him  to 
se,  how  these  incarnate  diuils  could  so  aduisedlie,  so  graneli, 
and  so  confldentli  say  ye  than,  &  so  impudentlie,  so  rashlye, 
so  periiuredlie,  and  so  slaightelie  recant  and  sale  naie  now. 
Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience.  To  tlie  Reader. 

But  nowe  because  I  will  not  anger  him,  I  wyll  let  that 
scoffing  question  go,  and  I  wyll  aske  hym  now  another 
maner  thing,  a  thig  of  that  waight  and  yrauitee,  that  it 
■waieth  some  soules  downe  vnto  the  deepe  pyt  of  hell. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1035. 

And  farther  the  forsayd  Lyon  desired  an  abstinece  of  warre 

to  be  take,  tyll  the  two  dukes  might  haue  comunicacion  of 

grauous  matters  concernyng  the  welths  of  bothe  the  realmes. 

Hall.  Edw.IV.  an.  22. 

He  therefore  summoned  agayne  hys  great  courte  of  par- 
liament, wherto  he  would  that  there  should  be  elected  the 
most  prudent  grauons  persons  of  euery  eountie,  cytie,  porte 
and  borough.— /d.  Hen.  Vll.  an.  1 . 

The  erle  arriued  there,  and  wisely  entreated  the  noble- 
men, grauously  perswaded  the  magistrates  of  the  citees  and 
tounes,  and  gently  and  familiarly  vsed  and  tracted  the  vul- 
gMe  f  eople.— Zrf,  Hen.  IV,  an.  1. 


GRA 

Therefore  thus  one  of  them,  who  seem'd  in  sight 
To  be  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  wight, 
To  her  bespake.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v.  c.  7. 

To  which  the  king  ihey  grauely  did  invite 

By  the  most  strict  and  ceremonious  way ; 
No  circumstance  omitted,  nor  no  rite, 
That  might  give  colour  to  their  new  essay. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 
From  Pallas  towne  there  flows  a  famous  brood, 

Who  first  foil'd  Persians,  with  his  gallant  Sonne  ; 
He  who  by  stratagems  victorious  stood. 
And  he  whose  gravenesse  great  regard  had  wonne. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  SLvtli  Houre. 

The  gracious  king 

To  ease  and  crown  their  granid  piety. 
Grants  their  request  by  his  assenting  eye. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  15. 
It  [the  command  which  the  sun  hath  over  all  the  primary 
planets]  is  supposed  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  a 
sort  of  gravitating  power  in  the  nature  and  motion  of  the 
sun,  somewhat  like  unto  that  in  the  earth,  by  which  all 
bodies  are  made  to  descend. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c,  2. 

This  much  is  plain ;  that  the  several  species  of  moving 
powers  are  all  of  kin  to  the  magnetick,  so  is  gravitation 
itself— W.  lb. 

Tis  agreed,  that  the  vehemence  and  intenseness  of  any 
pleasure  is  proportionable  to  the  activity,  power,  and  energy 
of  the  subject,  which  is  affijcted  with  such  pleasure,  and  to 
the  gravitation,  bent,  and  pressure  such  a  subject  hath  to 
the  object  that  delights  it. 

Digby.  Of  Man's  Soul.  The  Conclusion. 

Lo  !  to  that  shore  one  in  an  ancient  gowne. 
Whose  hoai-y  locks  great  grauitie  did  crowne, 

Holding  in  hand  a  goodly  arming  sword. 
By  fortune  came,  ledd  with  the  troublous  sowne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Length  therefore  is  a  thing  which  the  grauitie  and  weight 
of  such  actions  [Prayer]  doth  require. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  V. 

Hear  me,  my  friends  !  who  this  good  banquet  grace; 
'Tis  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and  place. 
And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  beguile. 
Make  the  sage  frolic,  and  the  serious  smile. 
The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about. 
And  many  a  long-repented  word  bring  out. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 

They  began  their  round  about  U  o'clock  at  night,  and 
having  paced  it  gravely^  about  the  streets  till  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  their  idols  were  carried  with  much  cere- 
mony into  the  temple,  by  the  chief  of  the  procession. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1687. 

The  butter,  which  was  more  remote  from  the  leather, 
was  yellow  and  something  jrarco/ew/,  yet  it  was  edible. 

Boyle.   Worlcs,  vol.  iv.  p.  588. 

The  nutrition,  accretion,  and  entire  conformation  of  his 

body,  out  of  her  bloud  and  substance  ;  whence  her  womb  is 

said  to  bear  him  (blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee)  to 

have  been  gravidated  or  great  with  child. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  24. 


Pear 


n.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  3. 


These  who  have  Nature's  steps  with  care  pursued. 
That  matter  is  with  active  force  endued, 
That  all  its  parts  magnetic  power  exert. 
And  to  each  other  gravitate,  assert. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  ii. 
Women  obstructed  have  not  always  the  forementioned 
symptoms  :  in  those,  the  signs  o{ gravidity  and  obstructions 
are  hard  to  be  distinguished  in  the  beginning. 

Arbuthnot.  Rules  of  Diet,  e.M. 

The  most  considerable  phenomenon  belonging  to  terres- 
trial bodies  is  the  general  action  of  gravitation,  whereby  all 
known  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Earth  do  tend  and  press 
towards  its  centre  ;  not  only  such  as  are  sensibly  and  evi- 
dently heavy,  but  even  those  that  are  comparatively  the 
lightest,  and  even  in  their  proper  place,  and  natural  ele- 
ments, (as  they  usually  speak)  as  air  gravitates  even  in  air, 
and  water  in  water. — Bentley,  Ser.  7. 

Without  gravity,  the  whole  universe,  if  we  suppose  an 
undetermined  power  of  motion  infused  into  matter,  would 
have  been  a  confused  chaos,  without  beauty  or  order,  and 
never  stable  and  permanent  in  any  condition.— /rf.  Ser.  4. 


Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its  punishments 
rather  seems  to  submit  to  a  necessity,  than  to  make  a 
choice.— .Bki-Ac.  On  tlie  French  Revolution. 

The  magistrates  having  complained  to  him  of  some  irre- 
gularities committed  by  one  of  his  domestics,  that  he  might 
be  restrained  in  future,  the  envoy  gravely  told  them,  that 
he  would  put  it  out  of  the  man's  power  to  offend  the  laws  a 
second  time,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution  ; 
which  was  with  difflcultv  prevented. 

Cogan,  Ethical  Treat    On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  Note  B. 
93Q 


GRA 

To  act  with  any  people  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  I 
believe  we  must  contrive  a  little  to  assimilate  to  their  cha- 
racter. We  must  gravitate  towards  them,  if  we  would  keep 
in  the  same  system,  or  expect  that  they  should  approach 
towards  "     "      ' "       "'        '  " 


rke.  Letter  to  tlie  Hon.  Chas.  J  Fox. 


That  low 

And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  pow'rs 

To  a  vile  clod  so  draws  him,  with  such  force 

Resistless,  from  the  centre  he  should  seek, 

Tliat  he  at  last  forgets  it.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

If  I  were  to  explain  the  motion  of  a  body  falling  to  the 

ground.  I  would  say  it  was  caused  hy  gravity ;  and  I  would 

endeavour  to  show  after  what  manner  this  power  operated, 

witliout  attempting  to  show  why  it  operated  in  this  manner. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s.  1. 

Ilast  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  crowd  of  Courts, 

And  turn'd  th'  instructive  page  of  human  life, 

To  cant,  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover  2 

•Such  ill-tim'd  gravity,  such  serious  folly, 

Might  well  befit  the  solitai7  student, 

Th'  unpractis'd  dervise,  or  sequester'd  faquir. 


John 


Irene,  Act  i 


GRA'VEL,  I'.      "\        Fr.  Gravel,  gravier,  gra- 

Gra'vel,  n.  >  vois ;     It.    Gravella ;     Dut. 

Gra'velly.  }  Graveel.       Skinner    thinks 

either  from  the  Lat.  Glareola,  (I  in  r  and  r  in  u 
mutatis,)  or — s.gravando ;  because  ships  are  loaded 
with  gravel,  as  ballast.  Serenius  refers  it  to 
grave,  to  dig  out ;  not  without  some  appearance 
of  probability. 

To  gravel,— to  cover  or  overlay  with  gravel ;  to 
stick  or  be  set  fast  in  the  gravel ;  (met. )  to  stick 
or  set  fast,  to  embarrass,  to  perplex. 


And  with  that  water  that  ran  so  clere 
My  face  I  wash,  tho  saw  I  wele 
The  botome  i  paued  eueridele 
■With  grauell,  full  of  stones  shene. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

I  had  a  while  talked  with  him,  first  of  his  diif  ases  both  in 
his  brest  of  olde,  &  his  reynes  nowe  by  reason  ofgrauel  and 
stone,  &  of  the  crampe  that  dyuers  nightes  grypeth  him  in 
his  legges.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1434. 

before  any  other  meat, 

with  grauell.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  I.'i. 

To  note  the  islands,  whether  they  be  high  land  or  low 
land,  mountaine,  or  flat,  grauelly,  clay,  chalkie,  or  of  what 
soile,  woody  or  not  woody,  with  springs  and  riuers  or  not, 
and  what  wild  beastes  they  haue  in  the  same. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

For  want  of  which  (which  all  their  reading  and  language 
cannot  supply)  they  are  thus  often  graveled  and  mistaken. 
Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii.  Comment. 


Most  physicians  doe  highly  commend  their  roots  [aspa- 
ragus] brused  and  taken  in  white  wine,  for  to  expell  the 
stone  and  grauell.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  10. 

They  further  vow  they  ne'er  will  ride  again, 
No  not  when  that  same  yeare  should  be  expir'd, 

Although  the  way  were  mountanie  or  plaine. 
And  though  the  way  were  gravelly  or  mir'd. 

Harrington.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxiii.  s.  68. 

Those  creatures  which  Nature  hath  left  without  weapons, 
yet  they  are  armed  sufficiently  to  vex  those  parts  of  men 
which  are  left  defenceless  and  obncxious  to  a  sun -beam,  to 
the  roughness  of  a  sowre  grape,  to  the  unevenness  of  a 
grarel-stone,  to  the  dust  of  a  wheel,  or  the  unwholesome 
breath  of  a  star  looking  awry  upon  a  sinner. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 


The  coarse  lean  gravel  on  the  mountain  sides, 
Scarce  dewy  beverage  for  the  bees  provides. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  b.  ii.  Geor. 

The  sand  was  at  last  so  gravelly,  that  it  hindered  our 

boring  any  deeper.  „.,  ,   „ 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  in.  c.  2.  Note  6. 

One  of  these  people  told  a  gentleman  who  said  he  saw- 
Mr.  such-a-one  go  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock  towards  the 
gravel-pits,  Sir,  1  must  beg  your  pardon  for  that ;  for  tho'  I 
am  very  loath  to  have  any  dispute  with  you,  yet  I  will  lake 
the  liberty  to  tell  you  it'was  nine  when  I  saw  him  at  St, 
Jsxaeis.Spcctator,  No.  133. 


'  GRA 

In  the  eel,  which  has  to  work  its  head  through  sand  and 
gravel,  the  roughest  and  harshest  suhstances,  there  is  placed 
before  the  eye,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  a  transparent, 
horny,  convex  case  or  covering,  which,  without  obstructing 
the  sight,  defends  the  organ.— PaZei/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  'i. 

We  ranged  the  coast  to  the  streight,  [Le  Maire,]  and  had 
soundings  all  the  way  from  40  to  20  fathoms,  upon  a  ffravellt/ 
and  sandy  bottom. — Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

My  garden  was  laid  out  in  gravet-waUcs,  intersecting  each 
other  in  right  angles,  and  its  only  ornaments  were  a  few 
yew-trees  clipped  into  peacocks.— A'7(o.r.  Essays,  No.  75. 

GRA'VY.  This  word,  though  as  old  as  Chap- 
man, is  not  found  in  any  of  our  old  Dictionaries. 
Junius  has  greaves,  which  he  explains,  the  juice  of 
boiled  or  roast  meat,  remaining  in  the  dish  after 
the  meat  is  cut  into  pieces.  And  in  Sw.  Gief- 
■tfar  is  so7-des. 

The  juice  that  flows  from  flesh  when  dressed,  or 
while  dressing. 

There  are  now  at  fire 

Two  brests  of  goat :  both  which,  let  Law  set  downe 
Before  the  man,  that  wins  the  dayes  renowne, 
With  all  their  fat  and  greauie. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odgsserj,  b.  xviii. 

Then  was  set  to  him 

The  goodly  goat's  breast  promist  (that  did  swim 

In  fat  and  greaug)  by  Antinous.  Id.  lb. 

1  have  been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker's  table,  by  pretending 
to  hate  grautj :  and  am  now  actually  upon  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  a  rich  widow,  for  only  having  observed  that  tlie 
bread  was  rishig.— Goldsmith.  Cili^ien  of  the  World,  Let.  20. 

GRAY.     See  Grey. 

GRAY.  It.  Graio;  YwGrisarde ;  so  called  )»' 
fallor,  says  Skinner,  from  the  colour. 

A  badger,  or  brock. 

The  graijcs,  polcats,  or  brocks,  have  a  cast  by  themselves, 
when  they  be  affraid  of  hunters  ;  for  they  will  draw  in  their 
breath  so  hard,  that  their  skin  being  stretched  and  puffed 
up  withall,  they  will  avoid  the  biting  of  the  hound's  tooth, 
and  checke  the  wounding  of  the  hunter ;  so  as  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  take  hold  of  them. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  38. 

GRA'YLIXG.  A  flsh  of  the  salrnon  tribe, 
(Salmo  thyraallus,  umber.)  Perhaps,  says  .Skin- 
ner, so  called,  a  colore  cinereo. 


GRE 

England  is  fruitful!  of  beasts,  and  aboundeth  with  cattell : 
whereby  the  inhabitants  be  rather  for  the  most  pcirte  graslers 
then  ploughmen,  because  tliey  giue  thipmselues  more  to 
feeding  then  to  tillage.— Stoic.  Description  of  England,  p.  2. 

He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain ; 
And  to  my  pipe  renew'd  the  rural  strain. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  1. 
Which,  with  the  grasing  of  a  bullet  upon  the  face  of  one, 
of  the  serva)us,  and  the  threatening  of  the  besiegers  to 
spring  the  other  mine,  and  then  to  storm  it,  if  it  was  not 
surrendered  before  an  hour-glass,  which  they  had  turned  up, 
was  run  out,  so  terrified  the  ladies  therein,  whereof  there 
was  a  great  number,  that  they  agreed  to  surrender  it. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

On  the  barren  heath 

The  shepherd  tends  his  flock,  that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf, 
SuiHcient ;  after  them  the  cackling  goose, 
Close  grazer,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  want. 

Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 
Tlie  other  [bill  was]  for  regrating  of  victuals  and  other 
things,  wherein  one  principal  point  ^\as,  that  neither  graziers, 
nor  none  else,  should  buy  any  cattle,  and  sell  the  same  again 
within  a  certain  tiTae.—Strype.  Eccl.  Memorials,  an.  I54S. 
The  blessings  of  his  reign  were  to  reach  even  to  the  brute 
creation ;  for  the  beasts  of  the  forest  were  to  lose  their 
savage  nature,  that  the  ox  might  graze  in  security  within 
sight  of  the  Hon.— Horsleg.  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah. 
Our 
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A  large  pannier  will  fill. 
Trout  and  grailing  to  rise  are  so  willing. 

Cotton.  Tlie  Angler's  Ballad. 
The  grayling  haunts  clear  and  rapid  streams,  and  parti- 
ularly  such  as  flow  through  mountainous  countries. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Grayling. 

GRA'YNARDS,  i.  e.  Grc 


b.ii. 


The  people,  for  as  moche  as  on  a  tyme  they  lacked 
1  theyr  graynardes,  would  haue  slain  hym 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Gove 


GRAZE,  i;.  ^  A.  S.  Gras-ian,  pascere,  de- 
Gr.^'zer.  I  pascere,  to  feed  upon ;  (perhaps 
Gr.^'zier.  f  ge-rais-yan,  to  raise,  and  gras- 
Gha'zing,  n.  )  ian,  lit.  to  raise,  pull  or  pluck 
up,)  and  grass,  that  which  is  fed  upon,  (sc.)  by 
cattle. 

To  feed  upon,  to  eat,  to  bite,  to  bite  close,  with- 
out destroying  the  root. 

To  graze,  (sc. )  the  skin  ;  to  tear  up  tlie  surface, 
to  rub  or  touch  lightly,  gently,  in  pab-sing  over. 
And  like  an  oxe  vnder  the  fote 
He  grazcth  as  he  nedes  mote 
To  getten  him  his  hues  foode.— Co«'cr.  Con.  A.  b.i. 

;h  the 


And  therefore,  if  inquisicion  were  had  of  suche  pcnall 
statutes,  there  should  be  fewe  noble  men,  merchauntes,  ter- 
mers, husbandemen,  grasyers  nor  occupyers,  but  they  should 
be  founde  transgressours  and  violators  of  the  same  statutes. 
Hall.  Henry  FII.  an.  7. 
The  cattle  grasing  then  abroad 

(As  was  his  vse  alwaies) 

The  gyant  left  his  cruell  denne 

To  seek  his  cursed  praies. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.ii.  c.  11. 

Her  batt'ning  breast,  her  failings  sooner  feeds 

And  with  more  lavish  waste,  then  oft  the  grasier  needs. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  28. 


aziers  still  continue  subject  to  the  old  monopoly. 
Graziers,  separated  from  one  another,  and  dispersed  through 
all  the  different  corners  of  the  country,  cannot,  without  great 
difljculty,  combine  together  for  the  purpose  either  of  im- 
posing monopolies  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempt- 
ing themselves  from  such  as  may  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  other  people.— Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 

GREASE,  i-.^       Fr.  «.  Graisse ;   It.  Grasso, 

Grease,  n.        I  from  the  Lat.  Crasras,  because 

Gre'asv.  \crassa,   that    is    (pinguia)   fat 

Grf/asily.         I  bodies  abound  in  (?rease(arfipe), 

Gre'asiness.    J  Skinner. 

To  rub  over,  to  cover  with  grease,  vvith  a  fat, 

unctuous,  or  oily  substance ;  (met. )  (as  any  thing 

greased  is  more  easily  moved  or  dragged)  to  grease 

is — to  use,  emplo}-,  or  apply  some  influence  or 

inducement,  to  pay  well,  to  hire,  to  bribe. 


Yea  after  that  in  haste. 

She  greasede  this  guest  with  sauce  of  sorcerie, 

And  fedde  his  minde  with  knacks  both  queint  and  strange. 

Gascuignc.  Dauid's  Salutacions  to  Bcrzabe. 

As  for  Epicrates  it  appears  plainly,  he  betrayed  Scytho- 

polis,  and  some  otlier  towns  to  the  Jews,  having  been  well 

greased  in  the  fist  for  his  paines. —  Vsher.  Annals,  an.  3S05. 

The  Romans  knowing  full  well  what  would  be  the  result 
of  all,  and  suspecting  the  legates  would  be  tampering  with 
some,  by  greasing  them  in  the  fist  to  obstruct  the  wars,  made 
a  decree  in  the  senate,  prohibiting  any  person  whatsoever 
to  lend  them  any  thing. — Id.  lb.  an.  3<J35. 

Among  the  medicinable  parts  which  be  common  to  all 
living  creatures,  their  fat  deserveth  greatest  commendation : 
hut  especially  swines  grease,  which  in  old  time  they  used 
with  great  ceremonie  in  religion. 

Holland.  Plime,  b.  .vxviii.  c.  9. 

Hid  griesie  lockes  long  growen  and  unbound 
Disordered  hong  about  his  shoulders  round. 

And  hid  his  {ace.— Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  i.  c.  0. 

He  hath  followed  your  Court,  and  your  last  predecessors, 

from  place  to  place,  any  time  this  seven  years,  as  faithfully 

as  your  spits  and  your  dripping-pans  have  done,  and  almost 

as  greasily. — Beaum.  §■  Fletch.   Woman-Hater,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

But  still  Ursidius  courts  the  marriage  bait, 

Longs  for  a  son,  to  settle  his  estate. 

And  takes  no  gifts,  though  every  gaping  heir 

Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  bachelor. 

Dryden.  Jurenal.  Sat.  6. 

They  besmear  themselves  all  over  with  grease,  as  well  to 
keep  their  joints  supple,  as  to  fence  their  half  naked  bodies 
from  the  air,  by  stopping  up  their  pores.  To  do  this  tlie 
more  effectually  they  rub  soot  over  the  greased  parts,  espe- 
cially their  faces,  which  adds  to  their  natural  beauty  as 
painting  does  in  Europe.— Damp/cr.  Voyage,  an.  1691. 

Upon  the  most  of  these  stones  after  they  are  cut,  there 

appears  al  ways,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  gr easiness  or  unctuosity. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  light 

Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  by  night, 

Ensnar'd  and  hamper'd  by  the  soul. 

As  nooses  by  the  leg  catch  fowl.— Htidibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

Their  method  of  feeding  corresponds  with  the  nastiness  of 
their  persons,  which  often  smell  disagreeably  from  the  quan- 
tity of  grease  about  them,  and  their  clothes  never  being 
washed.— Coot.  Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c  S. 
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'Tis  true  she  dre.ss'd  with  modern  grace. 

Half  naked  at  a  ball  or  race ; 

But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bed. 

Five  greasy  night-caps  wrapp'd  her  head. 

Coldsmitli.  The  Double  Transformation. 

But  as  they  rub  their  bodies  constantly  over  with  a  red 
paint,  of  a  clayey  or  coarse  ochrey  substance,  mixed  with 
oil,  their  garments  by  this  means  contract  a  rancid  offensive 
smell,  and  a  greasy  nastiness.— CooA-.  Third  Voy.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

GREAT,  «.      ^       A.  S.  Great;    But.  Groot  ■ 

Great,  adj.        I  Ger.    Gross;    Fr.    Gros ;    It. 

Gre'aten,  r.      [Grosso.     (See   Gross.)     All, 

Gre'atly.  f  says   Skinner,  from  the  Lat. 

Gre'atness.       I   Crassns.       Serenius     derives 

Gre'atni.ng  n.  J  great  from  gro,  crescere.    The 

A.  S.  Great-ian  ,-   Dut.  Grooten  ;    grandire,  gran- 

descere,    crescere,   to   be    or   become    large,    to 

increase  or  grow,  seems  to  present  a  satisfactory 

etymology.      (A.  S.    Grow-ed,  greaw-ed,  greaicd, 

greau-t ;    Eng.  Great,   and  on   this  the   verb   is 

formed. ) 

To  greaten,  is — 

To  increase,  grow,  or  augment  in  size ;  to  en- 
large,   to   magnify,   to   aggrandize.      And   qreat, 

the  adj 

Increased,  grown  or  augmented  in  size,  quantity, 
or  number :  enlarged,  magnified,  extended,  filled ; 
great  in  power  or  wealth;  powerful,  wealthy, 
opulent ;  in  rank,  consequence  or  authority ;  emi- 
nent, illustrious,  authoritative,  important ;  pre- 
eminent; grand. 

To  be  great  with  any  one  :  i.  e.  to  be  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  or  friendship ;  in  the  north  of 
England  they  say,  such  a  person  is  thick  with 
another,  i.  c.  keeps  close  company,  is  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy.  Dr.  Jamieson  (needlessly)  gives 
a  different  etymology  for  great  so  used. 
Heo  comen  alle  abouten  hym,  so  that  the  Brut  y  sey, 
That  heo  were  ot gret  power,  &  noble  folc  &  hey. 

a.  Gloucester,  p.  II. 
Eor  ys  herte  was  so  gret  for  ys  fader  deth  there 
That  he  ne  mygt  glad  be,  ar  he  awreke  were.- /rf.  p.  135. 
UTian  God  had  done  his  wille  of  Edmund  Irenside, 
Knoute  vnto  London  com  with  grete  pride. 

a.  Brunne,  p.  48. 
Kyng  Philip  of  France  fulle  gretehj  is  he  noyed 
That  R.  had  suilk  chance,  the  castelle  had  destroyed. 

Id.  p.  184. 

And  maketh  bjTu  to  thenke 

That  Good  hus  grettest  help.  Piers  Ploiihman,  p.  267. 


Grey  gretehcded  queues,  with  gold  by  the  eighen. 
And  seyne  that  her  sustern  thei  ben,  that  soiurneth  aboute. 
Id.  Credc. 
_   Whanne  these  thingis  weren  herd,  thei  woven  fillid  with 
ire  and  crieden  and  seiden  greet  is  the  Dian  of  Effesians. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  19. 
And  thei  broughten  the  child  aline  and  thei  weren  coum- 
fortid  greetli.—Id.  lb.  c.  20. 

That  ghe  wito  which  is  the  hope  of  his  clepyng,  and 
whiche  ben  the  richessis  of  the  glorie  of  his  heritage  in 
seyntis,  and  which  is  the  excellent  greelnesse  of  his  vertu 
into  us  that  han  bileued  hi  the  worchyng  of  the  myght  of 
his  vertu.— W.  Egesies,  c.  1. 

That  he  myghte  knowe  what  that  hope  is,  where  vnto  he 
hathe  called  you,  fcwhat  the  ryches  of  his  gloryous  inherit- 
aunce  is  upon  the  saynctes,  &  what  is  the  excedig  grectnes 
of  hys  power  to  us  ward  which  beleue  according  to  the  work- 
ing of  hys  mighty  power. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Upon  that  other  side  Palamon, 
Whan  that  he  wist  Arcita  was  agon, 
Swiche  sorwe  he  maketh.  that  the  grele  tour 
Resound  of  his  yelling  and  clamour. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  12,079. 

And  (saving  your  grace)  I  cannot  see  that  it  might  grellg 
harme  me,  though  I  toke  vengeaunce,  for  I  am  richer  and 
more  mighty  than  myn  enemies  hen  ;  and  wcl  knowe  ye,that 
by  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions,  ben  alle  thinges 
of  this  world  governed.— Zrf.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

All  the  enuironning  of  the  yearth  about,  ne  halt  hut  the 
reason  of  a  pricke,  at  the  regard  of  the  greatnesse  of  the 
heaue. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

I  prale  you  telle  me  naye  or  yea, 

To  pass  ouer  the  great  sea 

To  warre,  and  sle  the  Sarasin 

Is  that  the  law  ?  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

[Themistocles]  desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  sayd,  lie 
could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great' 
city. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms. 


GRE 

Car.  What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortunes !    Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ? 

Shaliespeare.  Henry  Till.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Men  in  rjreiit  place  are  thrice  servants ;  servants  of  the 
eovereigu  or  state  ;  servants  of  fame  ;  and  servants  of  busi- 
ness.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Great  Places. 

Or  could  we  break  our  way 

By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heaven's  purest  light,  yet  our  great  euemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 

To  be  governed,  as  we  call  it.  by  one,  is  not  safe  ;  for  it 
shews  softness,  and  gives  a  scandal  and  disreputation  ■,  for 
those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man  imme- 
diately, will  talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are  so  great  with 
them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honour. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Followers  ^-  Friends. 

Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small. 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 

We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  so  e'er 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  indurance.— i)/«to«.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii. 

To  let  out  thy  harvest,  by  greal,  or  by  day, 
Let  this  by  experience  lead  thee  the  way : 
By  great  will  deceive  thee,  with  ling'ring  it  out. 


Charles  of  Austria  hoped  and  expected  that  the  House  of 
Austria,  which  had  been  most  fortunate  by  matching  with 
the  greatest  Princesses,  should  be  greatned  by  the  addition 
cf  England.— Camien.  Elizabeth,  an.  1560. 

The  grace  of  Christ  in  the  spirit,  enlightens  and  enlivens 
the  spirit,  purifies  and  preserves  the  spirit,  greatens  and 
guides  the  spirit,  sweetens  and  strengthens  the  spirit,  and 


He  [Alexander]  might  have  lived  as  famous  for  virtue  as 
for  fortune,  and  left  himself  a  successor  of  able  ape  to  have 
enjoyed  his  estate,  which  afterward,  indeed,  he  much  en- 
larged, rather  to  the  grea'niiig  of  others  than  himself. 

Ralegh.  Historij  of  the  World,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  s.9. 


GRE 


This  from  his  humble  maid  you  may  declare 

To  him,  on  whom  the  good  of  humane  kinde 
Depends ;  and  as  his  greatiiing  is  your  care 
So  may  your  early  love  successes  finde ! 

Davenant.  Gondiberl,  c.  5. 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  brings  long  ease, 

And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas. 
Ease  after  warre,  deatli  after  life,  does  greatly  please. 

Siienser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
And  look  bow  Thames,  eurich'd  with  many  a  flood 
And  goodly  rivers  (that  have  made  their  gi-aves. 
And  buried  both  their  names,  and  all  their  good, 

Within  his  greatness,  to  augment  his  waves) 

Glides  on  with  pomp  of  waters. — Daniel.  Civil  War,  b.  ii. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with  great  virtues : 

they  naturally  border  on  some  imperfection ;  and  it  is  often 

hard  to  distinguish  where  virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins. 

Pope.  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

Being  committed  against  an  infinite  majesty,  it  [sin] 

greatens,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  infinite  demerit. 

South,  vol.  X.  Ser.  10. 
I  first  set  down  and  enumerate  the  chiefest  things,  that 
in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  men  do,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  ingredients,  make  up  what  we  call  magnanimity  or 
greatness  of  mind,  that  not  being  a  single  star,  but  a  con- 
stellation of  elevated  and  radiant  qualities  ;  and  then  shew, 
that  religion,  especially  that  of  the  Christians,  is  at  least 
consistent  with  each  of  these,  if  it  do  not  also  promote  it. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  550. 
That  great  chain  of  causes,  which  linking  one  to  another 
even  to  the  throne  of  God  himself  can  never  be  unravelled 
by  any  industry  of  ours. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s.  I. 
Yet  shall  he  mount  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  good  how  far— but  far  above  the  great. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Potsy. 
Thus  heav'nward  all  things  tend.    For  all  were  once 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restor'd. 
So  God  has  greatly  purpos'd  ;  who  would  else 
In  his  dishonour'd  works  himself  endure 
Dishonour,  and  be  wrong'd  without  redress. 

Cowpcr.  The  Task,  b.  vi. 
Greatness  of  soul  is  more  necessary  to  make  a  great  man, 
than  the  favour  of  a  monarch  and  the  blazonry  of  the  herald ; 
and  greatness  of  soul  is  to  be  acquired  by  converse  with  the 
heroes  of  antiquity ;  not  the  fighting  heroes  only,  but  the 
moral  heroes.- A';io.r.  Letters  to  a  Xoung  Kobkman,  Let.  42. 

GREAVE,  i.e.  Grove,  (qv.)  In  the  first 
quotation  from  Spenser,  groove ;  but  Mr.  Narcs 
thinks,  evidently,  a  tree.      In  Drayton,  a  bough. 


This  chorle  was  hid  there  in  the  greuei 
Couered  with  grasse  and  with  leues. 

Cimucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


He  loketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  greiie. 

Id.  Troilvs,  b.  V. 
Or  elles  one  of  grene  leues, 
Which  late  come  out  of  the  greues, 
All  for  he  shulde  seme  freshe.  Gower.  Con.  A.b.\. 

A  logge  they  dyghte  of  leaves, 
In  the  grene  greves. 

With  swordes  bryght  and  broune. 

Lybeaus  Disconus,  in  Ritson,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

Then  is  it  best,  said  he,  that  ye  do  leaue 
Your  treasure  here  in  some  securitie, 

Either  fast  closed  in  some  hollow  greaue 
Or  buried  in  the  ground  from  ieopardie, 
Till  we  returne  againe  in  safetie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Yet  when  she  fled  into  that  couert  greaue. 
He  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did  leaue. 
Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
Y'et  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall, 

We'll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves  ; 
And  tell  the  bees,  that  theirs  is  gall 

To  this  upon  the  greaves.— Drayton.  Quest  of  Cinthia. 

GREAVE.  Fr.  Greves;  Sp.  Grevas,— either, 
says  Skinner,  from  the  Fr.  Greve,  the  shin  or  fore- 
part of  the  leg,  or  from  the  Lat.  Gravis,  because 
hcavi/  to  the  limbs.  In  Dut.  Gref-kens ;  probably 
it  is  from  the  A.  S.  Graf-an  ]  Dut.  Grav-en, 
greff'-ieii.  to  groove,  to  hollow  out  ;  and  so  called 
from  their  hollowiiess.  Cotgrave  calls  them.  (  Fr. 
Grh-es,)— 

"  Boots,  also  greaves,  or  armour  for  the  legs  ;" 
(grooves  for  the' legs.) 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon. 
Vaunt-brass  and  greves,  and  gauntlet,  and  thy  spear, 
A  weaver's  beam,  and  seven-times-folded  shield. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
He  cas'd  his  limbs  in  brass  :  and  first  around 
His  manly  legs  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  clasping  jreat'w. — Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  \}.x\i. 

And  now  the  world  unrivall'd  they  enjoy'd 

In  proud  security  :  the  crested  helm, 

The  plated  greave  and  corselet  hung  unbrac'd. 

Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

GREE,  V.  >      Fr.  Greer,  to  agree,  or  give  con- 
Gree,  n.     5  sent  unto,  (Cotgrave.)  See  Agree. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt    says,    Fr.  Gre,  pleasure,   satisfac- 
tion, from  Lat.  Grains.   To  receive  in  gre, — to  take 
kindly. 


Every  wight  with  gret  devotiouii 

Shuld  prayen  Crist,  that  he  this  mariage 
Receive  in  gree,  and  spede  this  viage. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Talc.  v.  4670. 
For  sith  a  woman  was  so  patient 
Unto  a.  mortal  man,  wel  more  we  ought 
Receiven  all  iu  grec  that  God  us  sent. 

Id.  The  Clerhes  Tale,  v.  9027. 
This  poore  token  say  to  him  I  send 
Pleaseth  his  goodnesse  to  take  it  in  gree. 

Id.  The  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdeleinc. 

So  that,  if  their  axis  be  parallel,  and  the  South  pole  of  the 

one  and  the  North  of  the  other  look  the  same  way,  they  will 

send  proportionate  and  greeing  streams  to  one  another  from 

their  whole  bodies. — Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  20. 


But  say  race,  what  is  Algrind,  liee 
That  is  so  oft  bynempt » 

Thorn.  Hee  is  a  shepheard  great  in  gree, 
But  hath  bene  long  ypent. 

Spenser.  Shephcard's  Calender.  July. 

GREE.  \      Greese,  griece,   greices,   or   stairs, 

Greece,  f  q.  d.  degrecse,  says  Minshevv ;  or 
rather.  Skinner  adds,  though  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  from  the  Fr.  Gre,  pi.  grez,  from  the 
Lat.  Gradus.     It  is  also  written  grice. 

A  step  or  degree,  a  step  or  stair. 

And  whanne  Poul  cam  to  the  grees  it  bifel  that  he  was 
borun  of  knyghtys  for  strengthe  of  the  peple,  for  the  multi- 
tude of  peple  suyde  hym  and  cryde,  take  hyni  awaie. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.2i. 
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Lydgate.  Prol.  to  Trey  Book.  Ellis,  vol.  I. 

The  king  of  the  said  land  of  Jaua  hath  a  most  hraue  and 
sumptuous  pallace,  the  most  loftily  built,  that  euer  I  saw 
any,  &  it  hath  most  high  greesses  and  stayers  to  ascend  vp 
to  the  roomes  therein  contained. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

Trulye  it  was  giuen  for  a  season,  to  thentente  it  shoulde 
be  a  ce'rtaine  griece  or  stayre  to  bring  vs  at  length  to  a  better 
hope. —  Udal.  Hebrewes,  c.  7. 

And  after  the  procession,  the  King  hiraselfe  remaining 
seated  in  the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop  vpon  the  greece 
of  the  quire,  made  a  long  oration.— Jacon.  Hen.VII.  p.  1?9. 


a  vulgar  proofe 
That  very  oft  we'pitty  enemies. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Acti 


TOiichwcre  the  daughters  of  the  Genius,  and  six  in  num- 
ber :  who,  in  a  spreading  ascent,  upon  severall  grices,  help 
to  beautifie  both  the  sides. 

B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment. 

One  shewed  how  fruitfully  they  had  watered  his  head  as 
he  stood  under  the  grices. 

id.  Love  Restored  in  a  Masque  at  Court. 

GRE  ED,  or   ^       A.  S.  Gried-ig,  from  grced-an; 

Greet,  v.         I   Goth.  Greit-an ;    to  cry,  to  cry 

Gre'edv.  I  out  or  clamour  for  ;  and,  con- 

Greedilv.        I  sequentially,  to  be  eagerafter  ; 

Gre'eliness.    I  to   desire  "hungrily,  or  raven- 

Greit.  J  ously. 

Greedy,  adj eagerafter;  seeking,  desiring,  or 

coveting  with  the  eagerness  of  hunger  :  without 
restraint  of  appetite,  or  desire  ;  ravenous. 

"  To  grict  or  greet, — to  weep  or  cry  ;  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  It.  Gridare,  to  cry  or  weep.  Vox 
Scotis  usitatissima,"  (Ray.)  But  Jamieson,  with 
good  reason,  from  the  Goth.  Greit-an. 


Gurles,  that  greden  after  fode.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  151. 

They  louen  full  bette,  so  God  me  spede 
Than  doeth  the  riche  chinchy  grcde. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rosa. 
For  an  vsurere,  so  God  me  see 
Shall  neuer  for  richesse  riche  be 
But  euer  more  poore  and  indigent 
Scarce  and  greedy  in  his  intent.  Id.  lb. 


The  man  whiche  hath  his  londe  tilled, 
Awaiteth  nought  more  redily 
The  heruest,  than  thei  gredily 
Ne  make  than  warde  and  watche. 
Where  thei  the  profite  mighten  catche. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
Hue  fel  adoun  a  bedde. 
Ant  after  knyves  gredde. 
To  slein  mide  hire  kyng  Lothe. 

The  Geste  of  Kyng  Horn.  Ritson,  vol.  ii. 
On  Tirinagaunt  he  gon  to  grede. 
"  On  yow  nas  never  help  at  nede, 
Fy  on  ow  everichon  1  "—The  Kyng  of  Tars.  Id.  16. 
And  when  he  gapes  full  gredilie 

unthriftie  thirst  to  slake. 
The  river  wasteth  speedilie, 

and  awaywarde  goes  the  lake. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer  obtayning  his  Wish. 

Yet  on  the  other  side  the  greedincsse  of  giorj'e,  and  the 
nsaciable  desire  of  fame,  made  no  place  to  seeme  to  farre, 
lOi  no  aduenture  to  be  ouer  harde. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  25", 
Lo  thus  (deare  wench)  I  leade  alothsome  life. 

And  greedili/  I  s.eeke  a  greedy  graue, 
To  make  an  ende  of  all  these  stormes  and  strife. 

Cascoigne.  Dan  Bartholcmcv)  of  Bathe. 


GRE 

And  eke  her  feete  most  monstrous  were  in  sight ; 
For  one  of  them  was  like  an  eagle's  claw. 

With  griping  talaunts  armd  to  greedy  fight ; 
The  other  Irke  a  beare's  uneven  paw  ; 
More  ugly  shape  yet  never  living  creature  saw. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
My  fearful  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife 

To  see  their  blades  so  greedih/  imbrew, 
That  dronke  with  blood  yet  thirsted  after  life. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  r. 
That  when  the  knight  beheld,  his  mightie  shield 

Upon  his  manly  arme,  he  soon  addrest, 
And  at  him  fiersly  flew,  with  corage  flld, 
And  eagej greedinesse  through  every  member  thrilid. 

Id.  lb.  c.  8. 
Tell  me  good  Hobbiuol  what  gars  the  greet ! 

What  ?  hath  some  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytorne  1 
Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet .' 
Or  art  thuu  of  thy  loued  lasse  forlorne  '. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Jpril. 
Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold. 

Smile  ou  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest; 
And,  as  the  priests  who  with  their  gods  make  bold, 
Take  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest. 

Dryden.  Annas  Mirabilis,  s.  20S. 
I  treated  her  with  a  basket  of  fruit  last  summer,  which  she 
eat  so  very  greedily,  as  almost  made  me  resolve  never  to  see 
her  more.— 5/;fc(a(or,  No.  217. 

And  indeed  Philaretus  was  little  given  to  greediness,  either 
in  fruits  or  sweetmeats  ;  in  the  latter  he  was  almost  abste- 
mious, and  in  the  former  he  was  very  moderate. 

£ircli.  Life  of  Boyle,  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

But  shrewd  Suspicion  with  her  squinting  eye, 
To  Truth  declared,  prefers  a  whispered  lie  ; 
With  greedy  mind  the  proflTer'd  tale  believes. 
Relates  her  wishes,  and  with  joy  deceives. 

Lloyd.  Episllclo  C.Churchill. 
The  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordure,  and  greedily 
devours  many  things  rejected  by  every  other  useful  animal, 
is,  like  poultry,  originally  kept  as  a  save-all. 

Smith.  Health  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  II. 

The  Gentile,  who  shutting  his  eyes  against  the  light  of 
Nature,  gave  himself  up  to  work  iniquity  with  greediness, 
became  in  another  sense  a  dog,  as  personally  the  object  of 
God's  aversion.— ifurs^CT/,  vol.  iii.  Set.  38. 

GRE'EKLING.  "k        GreeMinff,—a.  diminutive 

Gre'ekish.  V  of  Greek ;  "a  little  Greek;  a 

Gre'cism.  )   Greek    of    little    value    or 

esteem.     Grecism, — a  mode  of  expression  peculiar 

to,  an  idiom  of,  the  Greek  language. 

"  The  Greeks,"  says  Archdeacon  Nares,  {adv.) 
"  were  proverbially  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as 
fond  of  good  living  and  free  potations,  and  they 
used  the  term  Grcecari  for  to  indulge  in  these 
articles."  Claudius  assuetus  Griccari.  Hence  in 
English  we  obtain  the  proverbial  expression,  "  As 
merry  as  a  Greek,"  not  as  it  is  sometimes  cor- 
rupted "  Grif/  "  (a  small  eel. )  Latterly  a  Greek 
has  been  applied  to  a  character  of  loss  openness, 
not  to  a  bon  vivant,  but  to  a  gambler. 

Seb.  Prethee  foolish  Greeke  depart  from  me,  there's  money 
for  thee.     If  you  tarry  longer,  I  shall  glue  worse  paiment. 
Shakespeare.  Ta-elflh  Night,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

By  Jove  multipotent. 

Thou  should'st  not  beare  from  me  a  Greckish  member 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 

Of  ourranke  feud. — Id.  Troyl.  %■  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

■Which  of  the  Greekelings  durst  ever  give  precepts  to  De- 
mosthenes? or  to  Pericles  (whom  the  age  surnam'd  heavenly) 
because  he  seem'd  to  thunder,  and  lighten,  with  his  lan- 
guage—5.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

But  as  he  [Milton]  endeavours  every  where  to  express 
Homer,  whose  age  had  not  arrived  to  that  fineness,  I  found 
in  him  a  true  sublimity,  lofty  thoughts,  which  were  clothed 
with  admirable  Grecisms,  and  ancient  words,  which  he  had 
been  digging  from  the  mines  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and 
which,  with  all  their  rusticity,  had  somewhat  of  venerable 
in  Xhsra.— Dryden.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

GREEN,  y.     ^       A.  S.  Gmie.-    Vtat.  Groen ; 

Green,  n.  I   Ger.   Grun;   Sw.  Groen.   The 

Green,  adj.       I   Ger.  Grun,   Wachter    derives 

Gre'enish.        V from  3,"«;ira,  nrere.    Ihrc  con- 

Gre'enly.  I  siders  gro,    vii-escere,     (.\.  S. 

Gee'enness.      I   Groiv-an,)  as  the  root  of  the 

Green-he-^d.  J   Sw.  Groen ;   and  Skinner  and 

Junius,  the  .\.  S.  Growan,  to  be  the  root  of  the 

whole.       Tooke   says,  green   is  the  past  part,  of 

grennian,  virescere ;  as   viridis  of  virere,  and  pra- 

sinus  from  irpacrov ;    but  gren-ian    may   itself  be 

from  grow-an  ,-  and  applied  to  the  colour  produced 

by  the  growing  or  growth  of  vegetable  life. 


GRE 

Verdant,  (met.)  having  the  verdure,  the  vigour, 
of  any  thing  growing,  or  vegetating ;  flourishing, 
vigorous.   Also,  unripe,  as  growing  fruit ;  and  thus, 
immature,  raw,  inexperienced. 
Ine  toke  the  feaute,  displayed  his  banere, 
&•  wente  to  the  bataile  in  a  fulle  faire  grene, 
That  is  vnder  Kampedene,  a  medow  I  wene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2. 


Plouhman 
Certain  I  am  full  like  indeede 
To  him  that  cast  in  earth  his  seede 
And  hath  ioye  to  the  new  springing 
Whan  it  greneth  in  the  ginning. 

Chaucer.    Rom.  of  '. 
he  that  bare  lif, 
the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 


AVulcome,  quod  he  and  every  good  felaw  ; 
"Whider  xidest  thou  under  this  grene  shaw  ? 
(Said  this  yeman)  wolt  thou  fer  to-day. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  69G8. 
Sailing  thus  two  dales  or  three 
My  lady  towards  her  countree 
Ouer  the  waues,  high  and  grecnr,' 
Which  were  large,  and  deepe  betweene.— /d.  Dreame. 

In  hire  is  high  beaute  withouten  pride, 
Youthe,  viithouten  grenehed  or  folic. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  •1583. 
I  heard  in  the  next  bush  beside 
A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing 
That  with  her  cleare  voice  she  made  ring 
Through  all  the  greene-tvood  wide. 

Id.   The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale. 
He  [Christ]  gafe  ensample  in  his  parsone, 
And  we  the  wordes  haue  alone 
Like  to  the  tre  with  leues  greene. 
Upon  the  which  no  fruit  is  seene 


Cower.  Con.  A. 


Yea  and  peraduenture  this  flgtree  too  was  lyke  vnto  that 
same  other  figtree,  which  the  Lord  accursed,  because  that  by 
the  froash  grenes  of  the  leaues  it  made  one  that  wer  houngrie 
belieue  that  he  should  finde  fruicte  vpo  it,  wheras  in  dede  it 
had  wane.— Udal.  Luke,  c.  19. 

The  greene  leaues  outward  sheweth,  that  the  tree  is  not 
drie  inwarde :  and  the  good  woorkes  openlie  notifieth  the  in- 
ward heart  secrctlie. — Golden  Bcke,  Let.  7. 

This  country  seemed  very  goodly  and  delightsome  to  all 
of  vs,  in  regard  of  the  greennesse  and  beauty  thereof,  and  we 
judged  it  to  be  verj'  populous  within  the  laud. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  399. 

Antichrist  as  it  were  appearing  aboue  the  grounde  :  grewe 
still  forwarde  fro  grenenesse  to  ripenesse. 

Bate.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  37. 
And  make  the  greenly  ground  a  drinking  cup 
To  sup  the  blood  of  murder'd  bodies  up. 

Gascoigne.  Jocastn,  (1577.) 
And  all  about  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees. 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  euer  seen. 
Did  bang  vpon  the  ragged  rocky  knees  ; 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  beenc, 
Whose  carcasses  were  scattred  on  the  greene, 
And  throwne  about  the  cliffs. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay, 
Planted  with  miitle  trees  and  laurells  greene, 
In  which  the  birds  sung  many  a  lovely  lay 
Of  God's  high  praise,  aud  of  their  loues  sweet  teenc. 
As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  beene.— /d.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

So  likewise  out  of  the  Ligustic  deep,  a  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  a  greenish  stalk  is  gathered,  which,  hardened  in 
the  air,  comes'to  be  coral,  either  white  or  red. 

Drayton.  Edw.  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore,  Note  3. 

One  [sort  of  osier]  is  of  little  worth,  being  brittle,  and 
very  much  resembling  the  fore-mentioned  sally,  with  reddish 
twigs,  and  more  oreenish,  and  rounder  leaves. 

"  Evelyn.  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  c.  19. 
Among  the  rout  they  take  two  gentle  swains. 

Whose  sprouting  youth  did  now  but  greenly  bud  : 
■Well  could  they  pipe  and  sing,  but  yet  their  strains 
Were  only  known  unto  the  silejit  wood. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Puiple  Island,  c.  1. 

The  people  muddied, 

Thicke  and  vnwholesome  in  their  thoughts,  and  whispers 
For  good  Polonius'  death  ;  and  we  haue  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger  mugger  to  inter  him. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Besides  how  unhandsome  and  deformed  appeared  the  face 

of  the  earth  itself !  shewing  trees  without  leaves,  and  the 

ground  without  greenness  in  those  moneths  of  June  and 

July.— Sir  F.  Drake  The  World  Encompassed. 


GRE 

To  prove  that  the  sun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolesbury 
pits  will  green  only  in  summer ;  but  that  the  earth  hath  tha 
greater  power,  Brickel-Sea  pits  green  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer :  and  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within  a  foot  of  a  green- 
ing-pit will  not  green ;  and  those  that  did  green  very  well, 
will  in  time  lose  their  quality. 

Sprat.  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Great  Spring,  before, 

Green'd  all  the  year  ;  and  fruits  and  blossoms  blush'd. 
In  social  sweetness,  on  the  self-same  bough. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
Atlir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratify'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Sad  cj-press,  vervain,  yew,  compose  the  wreath, 
And  every  baleful  green  denoting  death. 

Id.   Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  iv. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have  made  it 
an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  green  rather  than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such 
a  right  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and 


The  light  that  passed  by  these  pores  was  in  its  passages  so 
tempered  with  shadow,  and  modified,  that  the  eye  discerned 
no  more  a  golden  colour,  but  a  greenish  blue. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  729. 

There  are,  besides  the  temper  of  our  climate,  two  things 
particular  to  us,  that  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  our  gardens,  which  are  the  gravel  of  our  walks, 
and  the  almost  perpetual  greenness  of  our  turf. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  Gardening. 
The  hypocrite's  hope  is  indeed  both  a  water  that  will  fail, 
and  a  mire  that  will  defile  him ;  yet  it  is  this  alone,  that  for 
a  while  gives  growth  and  greenness  to  his  comforts. 

South,  vol.  X.  Ser.  2. 

For  oft  these  valleys  shift 

Their  green-embroidered  robe  to  fiery  brown, 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns. 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail. 

Thomson.  Summer, 


And  in  each  pleasing  hue, 

That  greens  the  leaf,  or  through  the  blossom  glows 
With  florid  light,  his  fairest  month  array'd. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  /f  Theodora. 


As  the  full  cart  moves  along, 
Hearken — 'tis  the  harvest  hymn. 

Cunningham.  A  Landscape. 

It  is  a  half  length  of  a  fat  man  with  a  beard,  on  a  light 

greenish  ground. —  Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.e. 6. 

If  the  latter  [men  of  pleasure]  often  ensnared  him,  and 
won  from  him  too  great  a  portion  of  his  time,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  greenness  of  his  years,  the  sen- 
sibility of  his  temper,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination. 
Murphy.  Life  of  Fielding. 

GREET.         >      A.  S.  Gret-an  ;  Dut.  Groeteu  ,- 
Gre'eting,  n.  )  Ger.  Grussen,  salutare,  salutem 

dicere ;  probably  from  the  A.  S.  Grced-an,  to  cry 

or  call  to,  to  proclaim.     And  then  to  greet  will 

mean,  (as  it  is  commonly  used,) — 

To  proclaim,  (sc.)  a  salutation,  a  welcome  ;  to 

salute,  to  welcome,  to  congratulate  ;  to  hail. 
To  July  the  emperour  of  Rome  Androge,  erl  of  Kent, 
Grelyng  and  stable  lone,  attur  wraththe,  send. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  H. 


And  seye  ich  grctte  wel  hus  wif.— Pit 


p.  165 
,  p.l89. 


He  loueth  in  marketes  ben  met,  wit  gretynges  of  pouere 

Aud  lowynge  of  lewed  men.  Id.  Crede. 

Anuila  and  Prisca  with  her  homcli  chj-rche  grctcn  ghou 
niych  in  the  Lord,  at  the  which  also  I  am  herbond.  alle  bri- 
thercn  grceten  ghou  wel.  greete  ghe  wel  togidre  m  hooh  cro6. 
ciy  grectyvg  hi  Poulis  bond.— K'lc/'/.  1  Corynth.  c.  16. 

Aquyla  and  Prescylla  salute  you  muche  in  the  Lorde, 
and  so  doith  the  cougregacion  that  is  in  their  house.  Al 
the  bretheren  grete  you.  Crete  ye  one  another  wyth  an 
holy  kysse.  The  salutacyon  of  me  Panic  wyth  myne  owno 
hande.— -BiSie,  1551.  lb. 


GRE 

Of  that  she  sent  ihe  grelynr, 
Hast  thou  for  pride  of  thy  lykyng 
Made  thvn  auaunt,  where  as  the  hste 


GUE 


Gowe 


Can.  A.  b.  1 


To  the  mighty  prince,  Lord  Haquinus,  by  the  grace  of 
God.  the  famous  King  of  Norway,  his  most  deare  frieud, 
Edward  by  the  same  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Lord 
of  Ireland.  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  greeting  and  sincere  loue. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  13S 

Roget,  droope  not,  see  the  Spring 
Is  the  earth  enammeliiug, 
And  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Greele  this  morne  with  melodie. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 

Think  with  your  selves  what  horrid  greetings  these  un- 
clean wretches  will  give  each  other  in  hell,  when  they  who  I 
have  here  wallowed  together  in  beastly  sensuality  shall 
there  wallow  together  in  unquenchable  flames. 

Hopkins.  Exposition  upon  the  Seventh  Commandment. 

Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tyre 

At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire, 

Who  on  thy  thunder  still  their  thoughts  employ, 

And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy. 

Drgden.  Absalom  §•  Achitophel. 

The  wife  of  his  brother,  if  she  be  of  the  same  class,  must 
be  saluted  every  day;  but  his  paternal  and  maternal  kins- 
women need  only  be  greeted  on  his  return  from  a  journey. 
Sir  W.  Jones.  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law,  c.  2.  s.  132. 

GRE'FFIER.  Fr.  Greffier ;  Low  Lat.  Gra- 
phare,  scribere  ;  from  the  Gr.  Tpatp-fiv,  to  write. 
In  the  Spectator,  No.  470,  is  an  advertisement 
that  a  Mr.  Burges  had  received  a  new  supply  of 
Spa  water,  fresh  and  good,  and  certified  as  such 
by  the  Greffier  of  the  Spa. 

A  register  or  notary. 

One  thing  I  may  not  omit,  without  sinful  oversight ;  a 
short,  but  memorable  story,  which  the  grephier  of  that  towne 
(though  of  different  religion)  reported  to  more  eares  than 
Dws.—Bp.  Hall,  Decad.  1.  Ep.  4. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Monsieur  the  Prince,  and  the  Super- 
intendents deliver  them  to  the  Greffier  or  clerk. 

Evelyn.  State  of  France. 

GREGA'RIAN.  )     hti.t.Gregarius;  iroxaGrex, 
Grega'rious.         5  a  flock.      See  Aggregate. 
Flocking  or  herding  together  ;    of  the  common 

flock  or  herd ;    a  gregarian  soldier,   a   common 

soldier. 

There  are  hopes  that  something  will  be  done  to  his  ad- 
vantage speedily;  because  tiie  gregarian  soldiers  and  gross 
of  the  army  is  well  affected  to  him,  though  some  of  the 
chiefest  commanders  be  still  averse. — Howell,  b.  iii.  Let.  1. 

Of  wild  fowl,  those  which  are  the  most  useful!,  fly  not 
singly  as  other  birds,  but  are  commonly  gregarious  ;  as  the 
partridge,  lark,  teal. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  h.  iii.  c.  2. 

Then  for  birds  of  prey,  and  rapacious  animals,  it  is  re- 
markable what  Aristotle  observes,  that  they  are  all  solitary 
and  go  not  in  flocks,  Tafx'l^i.ivvx'^i'  ovicu  aieXaiov.  No  birds 
of  prey  SLve  gregarious. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 


i  GREY,  or  A  A.  S.  Gcff^,-  Dut.  Gra«w;  Ger. 
;  Gray.  V  Grau  ;  Sw.  Grae  ;  Fr.  Gris  ;  It. 
'  Gre'yish.  J  Grigio.  Skinner  thinks  it  may 
be  color  Grcecus ,-  though  the  Ger.  Graw,  he  ob- 
serves, plusquam  alludit,  Lat.  Ravus.  Tooke 
derives  from  the  A.  S.  Geregn-an,  inficere,  to  dye 
or  dip,  to  stain  or  colour.      Applied  to 

One  of  the  two  extremes,  white  or  black,  di/cd 
or  stained  by  the  other. 

The  n. — darkness  dawniof^-  into  light ;  or  light 
fading  into  darkness. 

Vor  the  ordre  o{  greye  monekes  thoru  hym  me  brogte 

Vorst  here  into  Engelond,  as  perauntre  me  hym  bysogte. 
Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  4-10. 

Ich  have  seyen  hym  myself  som  tyme  in  russet 

Bothe  in  greye  and  greys  [furJ].  and  in  gilt  barneys. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  282. 

This  wenche  thicke  and  wel  ygrowen  was, 

With  camuse  nose>  and  eyn  grey  as  glas. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  3972. 

But  beggers  with  these  hoodes  wide 

With  sleigh  and  pale  faces  leane 

And  graie  clothes  nat  full  clene.— /rf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  same  time  I  herd  a  larke  sing 

Ful  lustely,  againe  the  morow  gray 
Awake  ye  louers,  out  of  your  slombring 

This  glad  morow,  in  all  the  hast  ye  may. 

Id.  The  Floure  of  Curtesie. 


And  well  araied  everichone.— Goroer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

The  pope  sayth  if  thou  bye  my  pardo,  or  els  be  buried  in 

a  gray  friers  coate  thou  must  needes  be  saued,  so  that  Christ 

hath  sulfered  in  vayne,  sith  a  friers  coate  will  saue  a  man. 

Frith.  Workes,  p.  103. 

Set  me  in  bye,  or  yet  in  low  degree ; 
In  longest  night  or  in  the  shortest  daye : 
In  clearest  skie,  or  where  clouds  thickest  be  ; 
In  lusty  youth,  or  when  my  heeres  are  graye. 

Surrey.  A  Vow  to  loue  fxithfully. 
The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light  euen  peeping  in  our  ejes. 
When  he  [Care]  is  up  and  to  his  worke  jTun. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates.  Sackuil's  Induction. 
Whilome  [an  oake]  had  bene  the  king  of  the  fielde. 
And  mochell  mast  to  the  husband  did  yielde ; 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine ; 
But  now  the  gray  mosse  marred  his  rine. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  February. 
lie  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflexe  of  Cinthia's  brow. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  §•  Juliet,  .\ct  iii.  sc.  5. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  haire, 

A  forehead  smooth  and  hie. 
An  euen  nose,  on  either  side 
Did  shine  agraish  eie. 

n'arner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  20. 
And  this  word — loue,  which  gray-beards  call  divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another 
And  not  in  me  :  I  am  myself  alone. 

Shakespeare.  3  PI.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

Our  women's  names  are  more  gracious  than  their  Rutilia, 
that  is  Red-head,  Ca;silla,  that  is.  Grey-eyed. 

Camden.   Remains.  Names  of  Women. 

Together  both  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 

Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  a-flcld,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horu. 

Milton.  Lycidas. 

This  person  he  described  to  be  of  low  stature,  his  hair  of  a 
dark  brown,  beginning  to  tmn  gray,  of  quick  apprehension, 
and  of  an  active  and  strong  constitution. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  li.  p.  171. 

Whose  lot 

Demands  it  more  than  theirs,  whom  fate  forbids 
To  taste  the  joys  of  courteous  charity ; 
To  wipe  the  trickling  tears,  which  dew  the  cheek 
Of  palsied  age  ;  to  smooth  its  furrow'd  hrow, 
And  pay  its  graij  hairs  each  due  reverence. 

Mason.  Elfrida. 
Yon  shrubby  slopes  a  pleasing  mixture  show  ; 
There  the  rough  elm  and  smooth  white  privet  grow, 
Straight  shoots  of  ash  with  bark  of  glossy  grey. 
Red  cornal  twigs,  and  maples  russet  spray. 

Scott.  Amccbccan  Eclogues,  Eel.  1. 

The  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds, 
the  villages  and  turrets,  partly  shaded  with  trees  of  the  finest 
verdure,  and  partly  raised  above  the  groves  that  surrounded 
them,  the  dark  plains  and  meadows  of  a  greyish  colour, 
where  the  sheep  were  feed'ng  at  large,  in  short,  the  view  of 
the  streams  and  rivers,  convinced  us  there  v/as  not  a  single 
useless  or  idle  word  in  the  above-mentioned  description,  [in 
L' Allegro,)  but  that  it  was  a  most  exact  and  lively  repre- 
sentation of  nature. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Letter  to  Lady  Spenser,  Sept.  7,  1709. 

Thou  [Petronius]  polish'd  and  high  finish'd  foe  to  Truth, 
Gray-beard  corrupter  of  our  list'ning  youth, 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice. 
That  so  refin'd  it  might  the  more  entice. 

Cowper.  The  Progress  of  Errour. 

GREY-HOUND.  This  word  is  of  unsettled 
etymology.  Dr.  Hickes,  in  his  Dictionarium 
Islandicum,  says,  "  Grey,  canis ;  exstat  in  nostro 
grey-lmnd.  Comp.  e."v  greij,  and  kiinta,  venator  :" 
q.  d.  a  hunting  dog.  Dr.  Jamieson  so  far  sup- 
plies the  deficiency  of  Hickes  as  to  produce  an 
instance  of  the  usage  of  the  word  Greij,  in  its 
simple  form ;  but  neither  he  nor  Hickes  say 
any  thing  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  appli- 
cation. Minshow  thinks  that  Grei-hound  is  Gre- 
cian-hound,  because  first  in  use  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Dutch  have  Griip-hund,  canis  rapax,  from 
Grypen,  to  gripe,  and  hrnid.  (  See  Kilian. )  The 
A.  S.  is  Grig-htmd.  The  etymology  produced  by 
Pennant  (see  the  quotation  from  him)  seems 
fanciful,  and  indeed  it  is  not  very  clear,  whether 
he  means  that  the  dog  took  his  name  from  his 
own  rank,  or  from  that  of  his  authorized  master. 
In  addition  to  his  reference  to  the  Laws  of  Canute, 


GRl 

it  may  be  observed,  that,  by  13  Rich.  IL  c.  13, 
"  No  priest  nor  other  clerke,  if  he  be  not  aduanced 
to  the  value  of  x.  li.  by  the  yeere,  shall  haue  or 
keepe  any  greyhound,  hound,  or  other  dogge  for 
to  hunt,"  &c.  In  some  of  our  old  Writers  the 
word  is  contracted  into  Greivnd. 
On  ther  first  eschel  [division]  he  smot  in  full  hastif, 
&  thorgh  tham  ilka  del,  als  grehound  or  mastif. 

R.  Brunne,  v.  189. 


190. 

I  knowe  it  well,  quod  the  king:  t\ie grayhounde  m?iV.e\h 
you  chere  this  day  as  Kynge  of  Englande,  as  ye  shal  be,  and 
I  shal  be  deposed :  the  gray-houde  hath  this  knowledge  na- 
turally ;  therefore  take  hym  to  you,  he  will  follow  you  and 
forsake  me. — Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  c.  241. 

And  they  [stags]  was  not  only  cowrssyd  wt  sum  grewnds, 
but  also  wt  horsmen,  w'  darts  and  sperys,  and  many  so 
sleyne. — Lodge.  Illustrations,  \o\.i.  p.  6.  Sir  Philip  Draycot 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Till  he  [the  hare-finder]  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form 

hath  found. 
Then  viewing  for  the  course,  which  is  the  fairest  ground, 
The  greyhounds  forth  are  brought,  for  coursing  then  in  case 
And  choicely  in  the  slip,  one  leading  forth  a  brace ; 
The  finder  puts  her  up,  and  gives  her  coursers  law. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  5.  23. 

Looke  how  a  gentle  grewnd,  that  doth  assaile 

And  flies  upon  a  stranger  at  the  furst, 
AVill  on  the  sodaine  faune  and  wag  his  tailc. 

If  so  of  bread  one  prefer  him  a  crust. 

Harrington.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  XX.  s.  94. 

We  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the 
course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  tume;  as  it  is  betw'.xt  the 
grey-hound  and  the  hare. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Discourse. 

The  next  kind  is  the  Leporarius,  or  gre-hound.  Dr.  Cains 
informs  us,  that  it  takes  its  name  quod  pr(scipui  gradiis  sit 
inter  canes  ;  the  first  in  rank  among  dogs  :  that  it  was  for- 
merly esteemed  so,  appears  from  the  Forest  Laws  of  King 
Canute,  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman  should 
presume  to  keep  a  gre-hound. 

Pennant.  British  Zoologij.  The  Dog. 

GRICE.  Skinner  acknowledges  the  word  only 
as  (in  Piers  Plouhman)  applied  ad  porcellum,  to  a 
yDUng  pig.  Perhaps  from  the  Dut.  Griis,  Fr. 
Gris,  cinereus,  seu  colore  cineritius ;  ashy,  co- 
loured like  ashes ;  the  young  of  swine  being  of 
this  colour,  though  the  old  ones  may  be  darker. 
It  is  applied  by  B.  Jonson  to — 
The  cub  of  a  badger. 
Both  fny  goos  and  my  grys.  and  my  gras  he  taketh. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  60. 
I  am  a  lord  of  other  geere  !  this  fine 
Smooth  bowson's  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray ; 
Twa  tynie  urchins,  and  this  ferret  gay. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

GRIDE.     See  Gird,  to  smite. 
To  smite,  to  pierce  or  cut  through. 
Ah  for  pittie,  will  ranke  winter's  rage 
These  bitter  blasts  neuer  gin  t'  asswage  ? 
The  keene  cold  blows  through  my  beaten  hide, 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gride. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  February. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 

And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd  ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Nor  yet  the  car  of  that  fam'd  British  chief. 

Which  seven  brave  years,  beneath  the  doubtful  wing 

Of  victory,  dreadful  roll'd  its  griding  wheels 

Over  the  bloody  war.  Dyer.  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 

First,  Amphitryon,  dauntless  man, 

Bar'd  his  rais'd  falchion  from  its  sheathing  gold. 

While  griding  anguish  pierc'd  his  flutt'ring  breast. 

Sir  IV.  Jones.  The  First  Ncmean  Ode  of  Pindar. 

Whei*  the  foul  furrow  fetid  may-weed  fills, 
The  weary  reaper  oft  complains  of  ills ; 
As  his  keen  sickle  grides  along  the  lands. 
The  acrid  herbage  oft  corrodes  his  hands. 

Scott.  Amasbcean  Eclogues,  Eel.  2. 

I      GRI'DELIN.   Fr.  Gris-de-lin,  acolour,  so  called 
1  from  its  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  flax,  (lin,) 
Menage;  who  adds,  the  modern  Greeks  call   it 
'  \et\iaKi,  {lilac,)  from  its  resemblance  to  the  flower 
of  the  lilac. 
The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen 
Of  Florence  satin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 

Drgden.  The  Flower  Sf  the  Leaf. 


GRI 

GRl'DIRON.  Craticula ferrea,  q.d.  gralc'xTon, 
(Skinner.)  The  Vr.  Grille;  It.  GraiitWa,  Menage 
derives  from  craticula,  a  diminutive  of  crates.  Dr. 
j.-iiiiipson  (in  v.  Graddan,)  thinks  that  in  the  Eng. 
Gridiron,  traces  of  the  Sw.  Goth.  Graedda,  igne 
torrere,  are  to  be  found.  Oar  f/rid  is  not  impro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  Grille,  from  vfhich 
language  our  terms  in  cookery,  and  names  of  the 
utensils  are  principally  borrowed. 

Laurence  the  Levite  lyggynge  on  the  qredirc 
Loked  up  to  oure  Lorde.  and  aloud  seid 
God  of  thy  gee.  hevene  gates  opeiie. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  30. 


He  runs  to  weakness  for  excuse,  and  to  sin  for  a  comfort, 
and  to  the  methods  and  paths  of  hell  for  sanctuary,  and  rolls 
himself  in  his  uneasye  chaines  of  fire,  and  changes  from 
side  to  side  upon  his  gridiron  till  the  flesh  drop  from  the 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

He  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes, 

IVIay  be  a  lit  companion  o'er  beef-steaks  : 

His  name  may  be  to  future  times  enroll'd 

In  Estcourt's  book,  whose  jridiron'i  fram'd  of  gold. 

King.  Art  of  Cooker//. 

Now,  though  the  said  chicken  was  then  at  roost  in  the 
stable,  and  required  the  several  ceremonies  of  catching,  kDl- 
ing,  and  picking,  before  it  was  brought  to  the  gridiron,  my 
landlady  would  nevertheless  have  undertaken  to  do  all  within 
the  time. — Fielding.  History  of  a  Foundling,  b.  x.  c.  4. 


GRI 

!      And  Caton  sayth ;  if  a  man  of  highe 


releve  thee  and  helpe  thee.— CAa!<c<;r.  Tale  of  Melibeiis. 

And  in  as  muchc  as  him  thinketh  his  sinnes  more  heavy 
and  grevnus,  in  so  muche  seemeth  his  peine  the  lighter  and 
the  easier  unto  him.— Id.  lb. 

All  thy  wordes  [quod  he]  ben  trewe,  and  therfo  profitable, 
but  trewely  min  herte  is  troubled  with  this  sorwe  so 
vously,  that  I  n'ot  what  to  don.— /rf.  lb. 


GRIEF. 

Grief-fix. 

Grievf,,  v. 

Grie'vablf,. 

Grie'vancf.. 

Grie'ver. 

Grie'vingly. 

Grie'volts. 

Grie'vouslt. 

Ghie'vousness. 


Fr.  Grever;  It.  Gravare ; 
Sp.Agraviar;  from  the  Lat. 
Gravare,  gravis,  heavy.  To 
grieve, — 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  heavy ; 
^to  bear  heavy  upon,  weigh 
down,  burthen,  sink,  depress ; 
(sc. )  with  sorrow  or  afflic- 
tion ;  to  afflict,  to  distress, 
to  pain ;  to  cause  or  bear 
pain  or  sorrow ;  to  sorrow,  to  mourn,  to  bewail. 

Grief  and  grievance  (in   Shakespeare)   would, 
according  to  modern  usage,  be  interchanged. 

Mury  &  fair  yt  thogte  y  now,  &  that  heo  thider  wende, 
To  wonye  &  to  lyue  ther,  &  that  heo  hem  word  sende, 
Gef  any  mon  hem  greuede,  &  that  heo  wolde,  heo  seyde, 
Warde  hem  from  alle  men,  that  hem  bi  tidde  no  drede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  41. 
Tho  he  come  ver  [far]  in  the  see,  and  he  aslepe  was. 
At  tyme  of  mydnygt  of  the  nygt,  byra  mette  a  greunus 
cas.  Id.  p.  202. 

Neuer  bifore  in  Wales  was  don  so  grete  greue, 
Bi  dounes  &  bi  dales,  thar  folk  at  suilk  mischeue. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  91. 


Pytousliche  pees  tho  prayede  the  kyng 
To  have  mercy  on  that  man.  that  menytyme  grevede  hym. 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  69. 


If  ony  feithfuJ  man  hath  widewis  mynystre  he  to  hem, 
that  the  chirche  be  not  greued,  that  it  suffice  to  hem  that  ben 
verrie  widewis.— 7Cic<(/.  1  Tym.  c.  5. 

And  thei  binden  grevouse  chargis  and  that  moun  not  be 
born,  and  putten  on  shouldris  of  men :  but  with  her  fyny^r 
thei  not  move  hem.— Id.  Matthew,  c.  23. 

.KwA  they  bynde  heuy  burthens  &  grenous  to  be  borne,  & 
ley  the  on  menes  shoulders ;  but  they  the  seines  wyll  not 
heaue  at  them  with  one  of  their  fmgexs.-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


Sit  doun  anon,  and  tell  me  what  your  greve  is, 
And  it  sUal  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  77 

■ But  telleth  me  your  grefe, 

Paraventure  I  may  in  your  mischefe 

Coneeile  or  helpe.—Zd.  The  Shipmannes  Tale,  Y,  1357. 


And  i 


elfe  grefe. 


Goicc 


My  Sonne,  as  I  shall  the  infornie, 
There  ben  yet  of  an  other  forme 
Of  dedly  vices  seuen  applied, 
"Wlierof  the  herte  is  often  plied 
To  thyng,  whiche  after  shall  hym  grc 


There  is  a  vice  full  greiiahle 

To  hym,  whiche  is  therof  culpable  : 

And  slant  of  all  vertues  bare. 

Here  after  as  I  shall  declare.  IJ.  Ii,. 

Nowe  then  upon  that  other  side 

To  tell  my  disobeisance 

Full  sore  it  slant  to  my  grenance. 

And  mate  not  sinke  into  my  witte.  hi.  lb.  b.  i. 

For  as  these  holy  bokes  say. 

The  bodily  delices  all, 

In  euery  poynt  howe  so  thei  fall. 

Unto  the  soule  don  greuance.  LI.  Id.  h.  vi. 

But  where  pitee  the  raigne  ladde. 

There  might  no  fortune  last, 

"Which  was  greuous,  but  at  last 

The  god  hym  selfe  it  hath  redressed.  lb.  lb.  h.  vii 


Yet  some  there  be  there  with  that  take  greuaunce\ 
And  gruddge  therat  with  frowning  countenaunce 
But  what  of  that?  hard  it  is  to  please  all  men, 
"Who  lyst  amende  it,  let  him  set  to  his  pen. 

Skelion.  The  Crowne  of  Zaurcll. 

The  common  sort  are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of  yong  folks 
much  grieuouslyer  then  of  old ;  whereas  indede  nothing  is 
more  to  be  desyred  of  God,  then  in  yt  age  to  dye,  when  it  is 
most  pleasure  to  Hue,  or  euer  the  soul  be  blemished  with 
the  manifold  euils  of  this  present  life. —  Udal.  Mark,  c.  5. 

Consider  not  the  multitude  and  grieuousnes  of  th>Tie 
oflences  :  onelye  regarde  that  Jesus  is  he  that  came  to  saue 
all  men,  and  is  able  to  doe  all  thinges  with  a  becke. 

Id.  lb.  c.  5. 

For  they  flee  fro  the  drawe  swordes,  [euen]  from  the  drawen 
sworde.  and  from  the  bent  bowe,  and  from  the  grieuous- 
ness  of  warre.— Graeco  Bible,  15C1.  Isa.  xxi.  15. 

Brut.  Cassius,  be  content, 
Speake  your  greefes  softly,  I  do  know  you  well. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Caesar,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griefful  eyes 
Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallid  hew 
Beaumbes  her  cheekes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiicene,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  yowc  gricuances, 
tVhich,  since  I  know  they  vertuou'sly  are  plac'd, 
I  glue  consent  to  go  along  with  you. 

Shakespeare.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


On  present  suffrings  bruted  to  arise. 
That  further  grievances  engender  will. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

Their  aged  syre  thus  eased  of  his  crowne 

A  private  life  ledd  in  Albania 
With  Gonorill,  long  had  in  great  renowne, 
That  nought   him  griev'd  to   beene  from  rule  deposed 
downe.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

Believe  me,  there  is  not  a  sin  more  incompetible  with  the 
Gospell-mercy  (than  uncleanness,)  a  more  unreconcileable 
rival  of  all  godliness,  a  greater  waster  of  conscience,  griever 
and  quencher  of  the  spirit,  a  more  perfect  piece  of  Atheism, 
and  Heathenism,  be  it  the  fairest  outside  Christian. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  514. 

Nor  greeuiugly  I  thinke 

The  peace  betweene  the  French  and  vs,  not  valewes 

The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  Till.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

A  false  infamous  faitour  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meet,  that  seemed  ill  bested, 
And  playnd  of  grevous  outrage,  which  he  red 

A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  lady  gent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.  I. 


:  land) 
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So  forth  they  far'd  ;  but  he  behind  them  sta/d, 

Maulgre  his  host,  who  gr.idgeid  grevously, 
To  house  a  guest  that  would  be  needs  obey'd. 
And  of  his  owne  him  left  not  liberty. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
Cancerous  ulcers  scire  on  this  part  [the  lip].  This  grief  has- 
:ened  the  end  of  that  famous  mathematician,  Mr.  Harriot. 
Wood.  Athena:  Oxon. 
Sorrow  is  humble,  and  dissolves  in  tears. 
Make  not  your  Ilecul)a  with  fury  rage. 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  upon  the  stage. 

Dryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  3. 

The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-de 
(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  th 
With  honourable  justice  to  restore. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxli. 
All  Greece  is  one  comedian  :  laugh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray; 
Grieve,  and  they  grieve:  if  you  weep  silently, 
There  seems  a  silent  echo  in  their  eye. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

There  is,  without  all  peradventure,  something  more  griev- 
ous and  corroding  to  the  mind  of  man,  from  his  being  con- 
scious that  he  has  actually  committed  the  sin  he  suffers  for, 
than  in  all  the  sharpest  and  most  afflicting  impressions  of 
pain,  of  which  that  suffering,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  does 
consist. — South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 

These  that  I  speak  of  are  grievously  disturbed  with  odd, 
unreasonable,  nay,  and  sometimes,  impious,  blasphemous 
phantasies,  which  are  suggested  to  their  minds,  they  do  not 
know  how,  nor  upon  what  occasion. — Sharpe,  vol.  iii.  Ser. 5. 

In  the  same  sermon  the  grievousness  of  the  offence  is  to 
be  opened  :  the  party  to  be  exhorted  to  unfeigned  repentance, 
with  assurance  of  God's  mercy,  if  they  do  so  ;  and  doubling 
of  their  damnation,  if  they  remain  either  obstinate,  or  feign 
repentance  where  none  is,  and  so  lying  to  tlie  Holy  Ghost. 
Strype.  Life  of  Grindal,  b.  ii.  c.  U. 

Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous  with  sor- 
row; and  in  this  case  we  speak  of  the  transports  of  grief. 
At  other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep,  and  painful 
affections  ;  such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic  calamities ; 
particularly  by  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  ;  or  by  the 
distress,  either  of  body  or  mind,  experienced  by  those  whom 
we  love  and  value. — Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.i.  pt.i.  c  2. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  four  days  before  our  second  county- 
meeting,  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  petitions  of  the 
people  into  considerations ;  and  authenticated  the  grievances 
therein  complained  of.-A/icc.  of  Bp.Watson,  vol.i.  p.  129. 

The  earth  (says  Epicharmus)  will  be  restored  to  earth, 
and  the  spirit  will  ascend  upwards  ;  what  is  there  terrible  or 
grievous  in  this  t—Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3. 

A  spiritual  and  a  natural  father,  a  mother  and  an  elder 
brother,  are  not  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  especially  by  a 
Brahman,  though  the  student  be  grievously  provoked. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law,  c.  2. 

GRI'FFIN.  ^       Fr.  Grijfon,-  It.  Grifone.- 

Grv'phin,  or  y  Dut.  Gnffoen  ;    Sp.  Grifo  ,- 

Gri'ffon.  J   L,it.    Gryphus    and   gryps. 

"  The  word  Vpv\l/  or  gryps,"  (says  Sir  T.  Brown) 
"  sometimes  mentioned  in  Scripture  and  frequently 
in  humane  authors,  properly  understood,  signifies 
some  kinde  of  eagle  or  vulture  ;  from  whence  the 
epithete  grypus,  for  an  hooked  or  aquiline  nose." 
Vossius  calls  it  avis  fabulosa,  having  its  name 
ab  adunco  rostro.  Kilian  says,  q.d.  Griip-hoen ; 
but  it  is  not  a  creature  of  northern  invention. 
See  Gripe. 

.\nd  like  a  griffon,  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  1235. 


The  griffons,  which  are  supposed  to  have  long  eares.  and 
hooked  bill,  I  take  them  to  be  meere  fables  :  and  yet  they 
sav.  that  the  Pegasi  should  be  in  Scythia,  and  the  griffons  in 
JEthyopa.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  49. 

That  there  are  griffins  in  nature,  that  is,  a  mixt  and 

dubious  animal,  in  the  forepart  resembling  an  eagle,  and 

behind,  the  shape  of  a  lion,  with  directed  ears,  four  feet, 

and  a  long  tail,  many  affirm,  and  most,  I  perceive,  deny  not. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii  c.  1 1. 

As  when  a  gn/fon  through  the  wilderness 

With  winged  course  ore  hill  or  moarie  dale, 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian.  who  by  stelth 

Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloind 

The  guarded  gold.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  u. 

Whence  may  be  guessed  what  their  function  was :  was  it 
to  go  about  circled  with  a  band  of  rooking  oflicials,  with 
cloakbags  full  of  citations,  and  processes  to  be  served  by  a 
corporalty  of  sr;/M-/rt<^  proinoters  and  apparitors. 

'         ■^  Id.OfRefoTmaUomnEngland,t>.l, 
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Shall  see  tl 
Promiscuoi 


with  mares  :  another  age 
tid  and  hind  their  thirst  asswage 
lie  fpiing.—Dniden.   Virgil,  Past.  8. 


Now  in  close  fight  the  angry  chiefs  engage; 
Like  two  fell  griffins  roused  to  equal  rage. 

.  Witr.ie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  iii. 
A  griffin  and  a  mare  the  mingled  breed 
Compos'd ;  and  like  his  sire  his  feet  before, 
His  head,  his  feathers,  and  his  wings  he  wore ; 
(In  all  the  rest  his  mother-mare  was  shown) 
And  by  the  name  of  griffin-horse  was  known. 

Ilooit'.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  iv. 

GRIGG.  A  very  small  eel;  and  Skinner  says, 
he  knows  not  whether  from  Cn/cce,  a  crooked 
staff,  from  some  resemblance  of  the  one  to  the 
other ;  or  from  Crecca,  a  creek  or  bay,  because 
these  eels  frequent  such  places.  The  A.  S.  Wrig- 
an  (in  old  English,  to  trrie)  is  to  cover,  the 
diminutive  of  which  is  wriggk ,-  and  by  the  name 
riygle,  is  a  small  sand  eel  known  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  probably  so  called  from  the  quickness 
with  which  it  wriygtes  or  covers  itself  under  the 
sand,  when  attempted  to  be  caught.  The  u'sual 
prefix  ge  forms  ge-ivrig-an,  which  by  contraction 
would  become  grig ;  and  thus  the  word,  as  applied 
to  the  fish,  may  be  accounted  for ;  and  from  the 
quickness,  nimbleness,  liveliness  of  this  fish  may 
have  arisen  the  phrase,  As  merry  as  a  grig.  But 
see  Greek,  for  a  more  probable  explanation  of 
this  phrase. 


Now  wight  that  acts  on  stage  of  Bull, 
In  skuUers'  bark  does  lie  at  Hull. 
Which  he  for  pennies  two  does  rig, 
All  day  on  Thames  to  bob  for  grig. 

Davenant.  The  Long  Vacation  in  London. 
Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  stone, 

She  laughs  to  see  me  pale; 

And  merry  as  a  grig  is  grown, 

And  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 

Gag.  .i  New  Sang  of  J\^ew  Similes. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  variety  of  this  fish,  known 

in  the  Thames  by  the  name  of  grigs,  and  about  Oxford  by 

that  of  j7rz^s  or  gluts. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Eel. 

GRILLE.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  horrible  :  it  may 
be  formed  from  GrM/,  (qv. )  grisle,  grille.  To  gril\ 
horrere  ;  to  cause  horror. 

ille  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales, 
7c,  of  pouer  held  no  tales. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  i)2. 
The  birds  that  han  left  her  song 
While  they  han  suffred  cold  full  strong 
In  wethers  grille,  and  derke  to  sight 
Ben  in  May,  for  the  sunne  bright 

So  glad.      '  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Leve  we  now  the  emperour  in  thought. 
Game  ne  gle  lyked  hjTn  noght, 
So  gretly  can  he  gn/lle. 

■  The  Erie  of  Toloiis.  Ritson,  vol.  iii. 
Lady,  he  ys  to  us  foo. 
Therefore  yrede  that  we  hym  sloo. 

He  hath  done  us  grete  grylle. — hi.  Ih. 
Har  launces  they  brak  a  two 
Swerdes  they  through  out  tho, 
Wyth  herte  gryra  and  grylle, 
And  gonne  for  to  fyghte, 
Eydef  prevede  hys  myght 
Other  for  to  s^yUe.—Lybeaiis  Disconns.   Ih.  vol.  ii. 

GRILL,  n.  )       "  Fr.  Griller;    to  broyl   on   a 
Gri'lly,  v.  )  grid-iron ;  also,  to  scorch,  parch, 
or  dry  up  with  extream  heat,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 
See  Grid-iron.     Used  met. 

Boilyng  of  men  in  caldrons,  grilling  them  on  gridirons, 
roasting  them  on  spits.— Marvelt.  li'orks,  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 
And  rather  save  a  crippled  piece 
Of  all  their  crush'd  and  brolien  members. 
Than  have  them  grillied  upon  embers. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

GRIM.  "V       A.  S.   Gramc;    Dut.  Grim: 

Gri'mly,  at//.  I  Ger.  Grimm;  S\v.  Grym;  past 
Gri'mly,  ad.  V  part,  of  the  A.  S.  Gramian, 
Gri'mness  I  qrijmminn  ;  Dut.  Grimmen ; 
Grima'ce.        J   Ger.  Gnmmen;  sa}vire,frcmere, 

to  rave  or  rage.     .See  Gram. 

Enraged,  furious ;   fearful,  frightful ;  terrible  ; 

having  a  fierce  and  stern  look  or  countenance  ; 

fierce  and   stern.      It  appears  to   be  sometimes 

popularly  used,  as  grimy ;  (met.)  clouded,  gloomy. 
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Grimace, — Fr.  "  Grimace.  A  crab'd  look  ;  a 
face,  wry-mouth,  ill-favoured  countenance  made, 
a  mowing  or  ape's  face,"  (Cotgrave.)  Serenius 
and  Lye  would  derive  grimace  from  the  Islandic. 
Menage  acknowledges  a  diversity  of  opinion ; 
his  editor  decides  for  grim,  in  which  he  is  con- 
firmed by  Cotgravc's  explanation  of  the  usage  of 
the  word. 
There  hii  were,  as  strange  i 


the  fader  wist  the  sonne  wild  werre  on  him, 
ne  him  not  if  him  list  tiirne  ageyn  fulle  grim. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  133. 


A  great  chorl  and  a  grym,  growen  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  ful  bleddere. 

Piers  Plonhman.  Crede. 

Somtime  hath  semed  come  a  grim  leoun. 
And  somtime  tloures  spring  as  in  a  mede. 

Chancer.  The  Frankelcines  Tale,  11,458. 

He  smot  to  Launfal,  and  he  to  hj-m, 
Well  Sterne  strokes,  and  well  grym, 
Ther  wer  in  eche  a  syde.—Laujifal.  Riison,  vol.  i. 

Scant  could  they  hold  the  teares  that  furth  gan  burst. 
And  almost  fell  from  bloody  handes  the  swordes ; 
Only  the  sterne  Ilerennius,  with  grym  looke, 
Dastards,  why  stand  you  still »  he  sayeth. 

Vncerlaine  Auctors.  Marcus  Tullilis  Cicernes  Death. 
\\Tian  they  togydere  mette, 
A_yder  yn  other  scheld  hytie, 

"Strokes  grymlii  greete. 

Lybeaus  Disconns.    Ritsnn,  vol.  ii. 
Her  tayle  was  myche  vnmete, 
Hyr  pawes  grymly  grete 

As  ye  may  iythe  and  lerc.— W.  lb. 

They  were  not  able  to  abyde  the  grimnesse  of   their 
countenaunces  and  the  fierceness  of  their  lookes. 

Goldinge.  Caesar,  fol.  29. 
But  when  she  looked  up,  to  weet  what  wight 

Had  her  from  so  infamous  fact  assoyld. 
For  shame,  but  more  for  feare  of  his  grim  sight, 
Doune  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  lewdly  shright. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 
So  stood  Sir  Scudamour  when  this  he  heard, 

Ne  word  he  liad  to  speake  for  great  dismay, 
But  lookt  on  Glauce  grim,  who  woxe  afeard 
Of  outrage  for  the  words  which  she  heard  say. 

Id.  lb.  h.iv.c.  1. 
With  hundred  iron  chaines  he  did  him  bind. 

And  hundred  knots  that  did  him  sore  constraine  : 
Yet  his  great  iron  teeth  he  still  did  grind. 
And  qrimly  gnash,  threatning  reuenge,  in  vaine. 

Jd.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
Old  Mer.  Wien  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
111  came  Margaret's  <irimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 
Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.  Knight  of  Ihe  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii.  sr.  I. 

Mar.  I  (my  Lord)  and  feare 
We  hane  landed  in  ill  time:  the  skies  looke  grimly. 
And  threaten  present  blusters. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Some  your  high  spirit  did  mad  pre.sumption  call, 
Some  pitied  that  such  youth  should  idly  fall ; 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  smii'd  grimly  with  disdain ; 
I  knew  the  day  was  yours :  I  saw  it  plain. 

Cowley.  Davideis,  b.  iii. 
Yet  with  grim-visag'd  war  when  he  her  shores  did  greet. 
And  terriblest  did  threat  with  his  amazing  fleet. 
Those  British  bloods  he  found,  his  force  that  durst  assail, 
And  poured  from  the  cliffs  their  shafts  like  showers  of  hail 
Upon  his  helmed  \ieM\.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  8. 

Their  swarthy  host  would  darken  all  our  plains, 

Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war 

And  making  death  more  jnni.—.ldt/iion.  Cn/o,  Act  ii.  sc.l. 

For  posture,  dress,  grimace,  and  affectation. 
Though  foes  to  sense  are  harmless  to  the  nation. 

Dryden.  Epistle  to  Henry  Higden,  Esq. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to 

shrug  up  their  shoulders  in  a  dubious  case,  to  connive  with 

either  eye,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole  practice  of  political 

grimace'.— Spectator,  No.  305. 

Associate  he  with  demons  dire. 

O'er  human  victims  held  the  knife, 
And  pleas'd  to  see  the  babe  expire, 
Smii'd  grimlg  o'er  its  quiv'ring  life. 

Laiighorne.  Fables  of  Flora,  Fab.  11. 
Now  Death,  with  hasty  stride,  stalks  o'er  the  field, 
Grimlg  exulting  in  the  bloody  fray. 

Jago.  Labour  S(  Genius. 
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And,  still  more  freely  to  describe 

The  dull  grimace  of  scolding  age, 
He  ridicul'd  the  dying  closes 
Of  precepts  snuflted  through  their  noses. 

Cooper.  Ver-Vert,  c.  4. 

GRIMA'LKIN.  Archdeacon  Nares,— "  Gri- 
malkin,  q.d.  grey-malkin,  a  name  for  a  fiend,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  grey-cat." 


Malkin,  Skinner  says,  is  a  diminutive  of  Maria. 

But  still  were  wanting  his  grimalkin  eyes, 

For  which  grey  worsted-stocking  paint  supplies. 

Swift.  Dan  Jackson's  Picture. 
The  fox  and  the  cat,  as  they  travell'd  one  day. 
With  nior.-U  discourses  cut  shorter  the  way ;  ' 
"  'Tis  great,"  says  the  fox,  "  to  make  justice  our  guide  I" 
"  How  godlike  is  mercy!"  grimalkin  replied. 

Cunningham.  The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

GRIME,  V.  ^       Skinner,— from  the  Dut.  Be- 

Grime,  n.       >  ijriemen,   beghremen,    hegremelen, 

Gri'.my.         J    gremeleii;  denigrare ;  maculare, 

to  blacken,  to  spot;  and  these  from  the  n.  gnmm, 

q.d.  deformem  et  aspectu  torvum  reddere. 

To  make  grim ,-  to  give  a  grim  aspect  or  appear- 
ance ;  (sc. )  by  dark,  dirty,  or  sooty  marks  or 
spots  ;  and  thus,  to  smear  or  rub  with  any  thing 
dark,  dirty,  or  sooty. 

My  face  He  grime  with  fUth, 

Blanket  my  loines,  elfe  all  my  haires  in  knots. 
And  with  presented  nakednesse  outface 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  skie. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Anti.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  Swart  like  ray  shoo,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so 
clean  kept;  for  why?  she  sweats — a  man  may  goe  ouer- 
shooes  in  the  gri/ne  olit.—Id.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  ill.  sc.2. 

Fourc  grisly  blacksmiths  stoutly  did  their  task 

Upon  an  anvile  form'd  in  conic  wise  : 
They  neither  minded  who,  nor  what  to  ask, 

But  with  stern  grimy  look  do  still  avise 
Upon  their  works.— il/ore.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  s.  6. 

But  iMicbael  Cassio  might  be  drunk  enough, 
Though  all  his  features  were  not  grim'd  with  snuff. 

Lloyd.  The  Actor. 

GRIN,  f.  "\       A.  S.  Grennian,  grennegan,  grin- 

Gr!N,  n.      \-nian;  Dut.  Grinnen,  grinden :  Ger. 

Gri'.nner.  J  Greinen ;  Sw.Grina,-  It.  Di-gria 
nare ;  ringere,  os  torquere  ;  to  draw  awry  or  with- 
draw the  lips,  (sc.)  so  as  to  show  or  display  the 
teeth.      Consequentially — 

To  draw  aside  the  lips,  and  show  the  teeth. 

And  thei  herden  these  thingis  and  weren  dyucrsell  tur- 
mentid  in  her  hertis,  and  grennyden  with  teeth  on  hym. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  r. 


Ther  did  they  worshyp  it  in  their  scarlet  gounes  with 
cappe  in  hande,  and  here  they  improued  it  with  scornes  and 
with  raockes,  grenmjng  vpon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a 
playe.— Ba^e.   Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Which  when  as  Radignnd  their  comming  heard. 
Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did  grin. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


And  that  sin  may  not  shame  him,  he  will  glory  in  it,  like 
the  slave  in  the  comedy,  who,  being  torn  with  whips, 
nrinn'd  and  forc'd  an  ugly  smile  that  it  might  not  seem  to 
smart.— B;j.  Taylor,  pt.  i.  Ser.  20. 

Even  the  most  saintlike  of  the  party,  though  they  durst 
not  excuse  this  contempt  and  vilifying  of  the  Government, 
yet  were  pleased,  and  grinned  at  it  with  a  pious  smile ;  and 
called  it  a  judgment  of  God  against  the  hierarchy. 

Dryden.   Religio  Laid,  Pref. 


Addison.  Ovid.  Met.  b.ii. 

I  shall  range  all  amorous  dotards  under  the  denomination 
of  grinners ;  when  a  young  blooming  wench  touches  their 
fancy,  by  an  endeavour  to  recall  youth  into  their  cheeks, 
they  immediately  overstrain  their  muscular  features,  and 
shrivel  their  countenance  into  this  frightful  merriment. 

Guardian,  No.  29. 


GRI 

I  thought  to  meet,  (as  late  as  Heav'n  might  grant) 
A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt : 
Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook, 
And  grinn'd  lerritic,  a  Sardonian  look. 

Harte.  The  Vision  of  Death. 
Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  hitter  scorn  a  sacrifice, 

Ani  grinning  infamy. 

Gray.  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 
Tliese  are  thy  glorious  works,  eternal  Truth, 
The  scoff  of  wither'd  age  and  beardless  youth  ; 
These  move  the  censure  and  illib'ral  grin 
Of  fools,  that  hate  thee  and  delight  in  %m.—Covper.  Hope. 

'Tis  pitiful 

To< 


They  [the  audience]  knew  that  they  were  no  other  than 
fandle*snuflers,  revolutionary  scene  -  shifters,  second  and 
third  mob,  prompters,  clerks,  e.vecutioners,  who  stand  with 
their  axe  on  their  shoulders  by  the  wheel,  grinners  in  the 
pantomime,  murderers  in  tragedies,  who  make  ugly  faces 
under  black  wigs.— JSnrA-c.  On  a  KegiciJe  Peace,  Let.  4. 

GRIN.       A.  ,S.   Girene,   gem,   griv.      "  Ctrine, 
decipulum,  laqueus,  a  grin,  a  snare,"  (  Soninei-.  ) 
And  like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin, 
Not  knowing  the  peril  of  his  life  therein. 

Cliaucer.  Tlie  Rcmedie  of  Love. 

But  rather  snarled  them  with  their  owne  grynne  who 
came  purposely  to  entrap  hym. —  Udal.  Marke,  c.  10. 

But  well  perceyuing  that  theyr  malicious  purpose  is  to 

bring  you  to  destruccion,   ye  like  good  Christien  people 

auoyding  theyr  false  straines  and  grinnes,  gaue  none  eare 

to  theyr  haynous  heresies,  nor  walke  theyr  sedicious  wayes. 

Sir  T.More.   jrories,  p.  813. 

The  proude  haue  laid  a  snare  for  me,  &  spred  a  net  with 
rordes  iu  my  pathwaye,  and  set  grennes  for  me. 

Genera  Bible,  1561.  Psalm  cxI.  5. 

Keepe  me  from  the  snare,  (which)  they  haue  laied  for  me, 
and  from  the  nrcnes  of  the  workers  of  iniquitie. 

/d.  Psalm  cxli.  9. 

GRIND,  f.  "j  A.  S.  Gr(W((H,  molere,  con- 
Gri'nder.  I  terero;  (also,  dentibus  fren- 
Gri'nding,  ?(.  f  dere,  But.  Grinden.)  Griiiil- 
Gri'ndstone.  )  tothas,    deiitcs    molarcs,     the 

grinders. 

To  rub  together,  to  rub  to  a  point  or  edge  ;  to 

bruise  or  crush  by  rubbing  together:   (met.)  to 

press  hard  upon,  to  oppress. 
For  God  is  def  now  a  dayes.  and  deyneth  noucht  ous  to 


But  the  sones  of  the  rewme  schal  be  cast  out  in  to  utmer 
derknessis,  there  schal  be  weepyng  and  grtinsling  of  teeth. 
Kiclif.  Matthew,  c.  8. 
And  therfore  is  I  come  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  corn  and  cary  it  hame  agein. 
1  pray  ye  spcde  us  henen  [hi 
Chav 
And  only  for  her  mirth  and  revelr 
Upon  the  wardin  besily  they  crie. 
To  yeve  hem  leve  hut  a  litel  stour 
To  gon  to  mille,  and  seen  hir  corn 


He  loked  as  it  were  a  wilde  bore. 

And  grinte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 

Id.  The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  v.  r"t3. 

But  in  helle  her  hering  (shal  be)  ful  of  waimenting  and 
rinling  of  teeth,  as  sayth  Jesu  Cri.st. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


When  the  kepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong 
nen  shall  bowe  themselues.  and  the  grinders  shal  cease,  be- 
ause  they  are  fewe  and  they  waxe  'darke  that  loke  out  by 
he  windows.— Senera  Bible,  1501.  Hccles.  xii.  3. 

Her  grinders  like  two  chalk  stones  in  a  mill. 
Which  shall  with  time  and  wearing  waxe  as  i'l 
As  old  Catillaes,  which  wont  every  night 
lay  up  her  holy  pegs  till  next  d.ay-light, 
And  with  them  grind  soft  simpring  all  the  day. 

Bp.Hait.  b.  Iv,  Sat.  1, 

yoi.  I, 


GRI 

How  necessary  these  .are  for  man's  sustenance,  is  proved 
by  the  painfull  experience  of  such  aged  persons,  who  want- 
ing their  molare  teeth,  must  make  use  of  their  gums  for 
grinders. — Fuller.    Worthies.  Ches-shire. 

Much  like  what  filing  (though  far  smaller)  or  grinding 
of  leaf  geld  upon  a  porphyre  stone  may  reduce  it  into. 

Dighy.  Of  Bodies,  c.  15. 


Their  homes  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push  down  palaces 
They  toss  our  little  habitations  like  whelps, 
Like  firindte-tails,  with  their  heels  upward. 

Beanm.  St  Fletch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

There  have  been  found  in  Italie  other  maiier  of  grind- 
stones, with  water,  which  will  bring  any  yrou  toole  to  an 
edge  quickly,  as  well  as  a  file. — Holland.  Plinie,h.  xviii.  c.  28. 

And  as  the  grindstone  to  uniiolish'd  steel 
Gives  edge.'and  lustre  :  so  my  mind  I  feel 
Whetted,  and  glaz'd  by  Fortune's  turning  wheel. 

Sherburne.  Virtue  Improved  by  Suffering. 

lie  would  chide  them,  and  tell  them  they  might  be 
ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage  to  sutler  the  Lacedsemouians  to 
hold  their  noses  to  the  (grindstone,  that  were  nothing  like  to 
them  in  strength.— A''or///.  Plutarch,  p.  241. 

No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

WHien  the  corn  is  ground  in  a  horse-mill,  the  whole  ag- 
gregate, consisting  of  the  horse,  the  wheels,  the  grindstones. 
and  other  parts  of  the  mill,  is  looked  upon  but  as  one  engine 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  whole,  which  is  oomniinution 
of  grain.— Boy^e.  Troi;.-.t,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

How  shrill,  how  coarse,  th'  unsettled  tone. 

Alternate  'twixt  a  squeak  and  drone. 

Worse  than  the  scrannel  pipe  of  straw, 

Or  music  grinding  on  a  saw  ! 

Will  none  that  horrid  fiddle  break  1— Lloyd.  On  Rhyme. 

For  all  her  airs,  it  goes  to  her  husband's  heart  to  see  four 
yards  of  good  lutestring  wearing  against  the  ground,  like  one 
of  his  knives  on  a  grindstone.— Ooldsmilh.  The  Bee,  No.  2. 


GRIPE,  v. 
Gripe,  7i. 
Gri'per.  . 
Gri'pi.su,  h. 
Gri'pingly. 
Gri'pple,  adj 

Gri'ppLE,  71. 

Gri'ppleness.  ^ 


Goth.  Gre(pa?i  *  A.S.Giip- 
an ;  Dut.  GriipeTi ,-  Ger.  Greif- 
fcn  ;  Siv.  Gripa  ;  Fr.  Gripper; 
which  latter  Cotgrave  well  in- 
terprets— 

'•  To  seise,  gripe,  grasp  ; 
clinch,  catch  or  snatch  at ;  lay 
violent  hold  or  covetous  hands 


To  hold  tight  or  close,  to  pinch  ;  to  embrace 
fast  or  firmly;  (met.)  to  hurt,  to  distress,  to 
extort. 

Gripple,  a  diininutive  of  gripe. 

Tho  was  Corincus  somdel  wroth,  he  sterede  hym  anon, 
And  griple  this  geant,  and  to  an  hey  roche  hym  drew 
That  stod  aboue  the  see  an  hev,  &  ther  adoun  hym  stow. 
S.  Gloucester,  p.  22. 
And  glad  for  to  ynjpe  liure.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  52. 

But  whan  the  childe  into  court  was  brought 
Tofore  Ligurgus,  alas  I  wite  him  nought— 
Upon  the  corps  with  a  mortall  face 
He  fell  at  ones,  and  gan  it  to  embrace 
Sore  to  grispe,  and  again  vpstert. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

Which  is  if  any  bee,  most  like  the  panges  of  death. 
That  present  greif  now  gripith  me  and  striues  to  stop  my 
breath.— Gascoigne.  Absent  Dame  thus  complainelh. 


And  thou  [my  heart]  that  long  for  lack  of  grace, 
Forepinede  hast  bene  and  in  a  doleful  case. 
Lament  no  more,  let  all  such  gripinqs  go 
As  bred  thy  bale,  and  nurst  thy  cankred  wo 
With  milke  of  mournfull  dug. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer  hoping  assuredly,  Sfc. 
Nor  harder  was  from  Cerberus'  greedy  law 
To  plucke  a  bone,  then  from  his  cruell  claw 
To  reave  by  strength  the  griped  gage  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

And  therefore  still  on  hye 

He  over  him  did  hold  his  cruell  clawes, 
Threatning  with  greedy  gripe  to  do  him  dye. 
And  rend  in  peeces  with  bis  ravenous  pawes 
If  ever  he  transgrest  the  fatall  Stygian  lawes. 

Id.  lb.  h.  ii.  0.  7. 
But  such  a  confession  is  too  frequent,  in  which  men 
■ither  comply  with  custom,  or  seek  to  ease  a  present  load  or 
iripe  of  conscience.— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 


GRI 

Besides  this,  it  ordinarily  fills  the  belly  with  wind ;  which 
i  those  gripings  men  feel  when  they  take  physick. 
Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  34. 


Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 

Those  heapes  of  gold  with  griple  Couetise, 
And  grudged  at  the  great  felicitie 
Of  proude  Lucifera,  and  his  own  company. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
That  thrusts  his  gripple  hand  into  her  golden  maw. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  3.  1. 

Shec  [the  queen]  complayned,  that  the  daughter  and  sole 
heire  of  the  king  of  France  was  married  to  a  gripple  miser, 
and  that  being  promised  to  be  a  queene,  she  was  become  no 
better  than  a  waiting  woman  liuing  vpon  a  pension  from  the 
sponsers. — Speed.  Fdu'.II.  b.  ix.  c.  2.  s.50. 

The  young  man  pretends  it  is  for  his  wanton  and  inordi- 
nate lust :  the  old,  for  his  gripple7iess,  techinesse,  loquacity  : 
aR  wrongfully,  and  not  without  foul  abuse. 

Bp.  Hall.  Solan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  3. 

Whom  cannot  gifts  at  last  cause  to  relent. 
Or  to  win  favour,  or  Hee  punishment  ? 
Wlien  griple  patrons  turn  their  sturdie  Steele 
To  waxe,  when  they  the  golden  flame  do  feele. 


Ne  even  Astegall  his  griple  strong 

For  any  thing  wold  slacke,  but  still  upon  him  houge. 

(    Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


Unlucky  Welsted  !  thy  unfeeling  master. 

The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b,  ii. 
Some  mount  the  scaling-l.adders ;  some  more  bold, 
Swer\-e  upwards,  and  by  posts  and  pillars  hold  : 
Their  left  hand  gripes  their  bucklers  in  th'  ascent, 
TOiile  with  the  right  they  seize  the  battlement. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ..Wneis,  b.  ii. 
Three  times,  in  vain,  he  strove  my  joints  to  wrest ; 
To  force  my  hold,  and  throw  me  from  his  breast ; 
The  fourth  he  broke  my  gripe,  that  clasp'd  him  round 
Then  with  new  force  he  stretch'd  me  on  the  ground. 

Gay.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  ix. 

But  suppose  the  uneasy  posture,  and  the  long  griping 
tires  the  griper,  or  that  his  hand  be  crampt  the  while,  what 
condition  is  the  patient  then  in  .' 

Wiseman.    Surgery,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
Their  ordinary  distempers'  are  fevers,  agues,  fluxes,  with 
great  pains  and  gripings  in  the  guts. 

Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  168G. 
But  the  gripple  wretch,  who  will  bestow  nothing  on  his 
poor  brotheV  for  God's  sake,  is  evidently  an  infidel,  having 
none  at  all,  or  very  heathenish  conceits  of  God. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 
Each  strives  to  lift  the  other  from  his  seat, 
Heav'd  thick,  and  short,  their  lab'ring  bosoms  beat ; 
Struggling  they  gripe,  they  pull,  they  bend,  they  strain, 
But  firm,  and  still  unsway'd  their  seats  retain. 

Brooke.  Constantia. 

The  only  doubt  which  could  hang  upon  his  mind  would 
be,  the  dread  of  the  resumption  of  the  spoil,  which  one  day 
might  be  made  (perhaps  with  an  addition  of  putiishmentl 
from  the  sacrilegious  gripe  of  those  execrable  wretches  who 
could  become  purchasers  at  the  auction  of  their  innocent 
fellow-citizens.— Bur/.e.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

GRIPE.  The  Lat.  Gri/ps,  is  the  (pifpn.  (qv.) 
Tho  old  Eng.  Gripe,  from  the  A.'S.  Grip-an, 
applied  to  an  eagle  or  vulture,  from  the  strength 
of  its  gripe,  appears  sometimes  to  be  confoiuided 
with  this  fabulous  animal. 

And  polished  was  eke  so  clene. 

That  no  signe  of  the  senile  was  sene, 

But  as  it  were  a  grips  eie.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

This  griph  or  geire  is  a  kind  of  an  eagle,  but  such  as  is 

rauenous,  and  feedeth  more  vpon  carren  than  vpon  anie 

foule  of  his  owne  preieng  :  and  for  his  cowardnesse  carieth 

neither  the  name  nor  prai.'ie  apperteining  to  the  true  eagle.    , 

Holinshed.  Ireland,  b.  ii.  c.  IS. 

And  for  certaine  it  was  knowen  and  noted,  that  neither 
all  that  yeere  nor  in  the  former,  during  the  mortalitie  of 
man  and  beast,  there  was  not  a  vultur  or  grype  any  where 
to  be  seene.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1109. 

GRIS.  Fr.  Gris.  "a  kind  of  weesel  or  little 
beast  of  a  blewish  colour,"  (Cotgrave.)  Applied 
to— 

The  skin  or  fur  of  the  grts.     See  the  quotation 
from  Piers  Plouhnwn  in  v.  Grei/. 
I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  hord 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  194. 


GRI 

They  ar  clothed  in  veluet  and  cliamlet  furred  with  grief, 
and  we  be  vestured  with  pore  clothe.  ,    „  ,ri 

"""  ^  Baners.  Froissart.  Cronijcle,  c.  361. 

GRISA'MBER,  i.e.  Amber-gris,  or  grey  amber. 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  pil'd  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour  ;  beasts  of  chase  or  fowl  of  Rame, 
In  pastr'y  built,  or  from  the  spi^  or  boy  Id, 
Gris-amber-iteam'A.. 


GRI 


Paradise  Rei;aincd, 


Gbi'sliness.  (  Ger.  Greslich,  horridus,  terribilis, 
from  the  %'erb  a-gris-an,  horrere,  to  terrify.     See 

Terrible,  dreadful,  frightful,  hideous. 

;  mitze  on  erthe  be, 


Grisloker  weder  than  i 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  5C0. 


His  axe  tho  he  to  hym  com,  so  grislichehe  sehoic  and  faste, 
That  the  kyng  quakede  &  ys  men,  so  sore  lieo  were  a  gaste. 

Hym  thogte  he  sey  a  gryslyehe  teore  fie  in  the  eyr  anhey 


Id.  p.  202. 


off  A 


suhiecte 


the 


'  the  people 


euerthelese  a 


ivounde 


The  eare  cutti 
obliquie  and  ill  speahy: 
eerous  for  the  life  or  bo(  .  , 

vncurable  because  the  i;ns/(e  of  the  eavepiece  beeyng  once 
cutte  in  twoo,  cannot  close  ne  growe  together  agayne. 

After  that  by  reason  of  an  hot  humour  running  from  hia 
head,  the  grystle  within  his  nose  began  for  to  canker. 

rives.  Insf.ruclion  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.ii.  c.i. 

Those  fishes  which  be  not  soft,  but  gristly,  have  a  kind  of 

marrow  in  their  ridge  bone.  Seales  \ia.ye  gristle,  and  no  bone. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  37. 

Because  the  barre  was  awaie  that  should  haue  made  it 

fast,  she  [Catherine  Douglasse]  thrust  her  arm  in  the  place 

where  the  bar  should  haue  passed;  she  was  but  young,  and 

)t  strong,   but  rather  tender  as  a  gristle,  and 

arm  was  soone  crasht  in  sunder,  and  the  doore 

{otce.—Holiiished.  Scotland.  James  I.  an.  1435. 


GRO 

To  preserve  the  haire  from  heeing  grey  or  grtsle,  nnolnt 
them  with  the  ashes  of  earthworms  and  oile  olive  mixed 
together.— y/o^anrf.  Plinie,  b.  xxx.  c.  15. 

DuJce.  O  thou  dissembling  cub;  what  wilt  thou  he 
■When  time  hath  sow'd  a. grizxle  on  thy  case! 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 


her  bones  nc 
broken  vp  by 


For  Codes  hlesside  body,  hit  bar  for  oure  bote 
And  hit  fereth  the  feonde.  for  such  is  the  myghte 
May  no  grysliche  gost  glyde  ther  hit  shadeweth. 


the  Marchantes  Tale.  v.  10,107 
All  pointed  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 
Like  to  the  Estres  of  the  grishi  place, 
That  highte  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace. 

*"  Id.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  y.WSi. 

i  long. 

Id.  The  Menkes  Tale,  v.  14,136. 

Ther  lin  hell]  as  they  shul  have  the  fire  and  the  wormes 

that  ever  shul  lasten  and  weping  and  wayling,  and  sharpe 

hunger  and  thurst,  and  grisUriesse  of  divels,  whiche  shul 

all-to  trede  hem  withouten  respite  ""^^^yt"' p^"^^"  ^  y^,^ 

And  gresely  and  cruel  fyght  was  continued  ypon  both 
sydes  for  the  while  y'  it  endured.—  Fabtjan,  vol.  i.  c.  262. 

And  having  now  misfortune  got  for  guide 

Staid  not  till  it  arrived  in  his  side, 
And  therein  made  a  very  griesly  wound 

That  streames  of  blood  his  armour  all  bedide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  iv.  c.  i. 

That  ill-airreeingmusick  was  beautified  with  the  ffrM^i^w.! 
of  wounds,  the  rising  of  dust,  the  hideous  falls  and  the 
groans  of  the  iymg.— Sidney.  Arcadia,  h.  iii.  p.  441. 

Death  was  denounc'd,  that  dreadful  sound, 

Wliich  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear, 

He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear; 
And  unconcern'dly  cast  his  eyes  around  ; 

As  if  to  dare  the  grisly  challenger. 

Drydcn.  Threnodia  Auguslalls. 

Or  as  in  rolls  of  old  romance  we  read 

Of  rav'ning  giants  an  enormous  breed. 

With  grisly  bones  who  hung  their  spacious  bower, 

Dire  trophies  of  their  cruelty  and  pow'r. 

Brooke.  The  Foic-Chase. 

GRIST.  Ge-rised,  griscd,  grist, — that  which 
is  crushed,  the  past  part,  of  ge-risan,  ge-hrysan,  to 
crush.      See  Tooke. 

Corn  or  grain— bruised  or  crushed  :  generally, 
provender. 
How  long,  like  the  turtle  dove. 

Shall  I  heartely  thus  complaine  ? 
Shall  the  sailes  of  my  love  stand  still  ? 
Shall  the  grists  of  my  hopes  be  unground  ? 

F.  Beaumont.  Maid  in  the  Mill,  s.  2. 
Upon  a  streame  washing  a  village  end, 
A  mill  is  plao'd,  that  never  difference  kend 
'Twixt  dayes  for  worke,  and  holy  tides  for  vest, 
But  always  wrought  and  ground  the  neighbour's  grest. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  h.  i.  s.  4. 
Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist ; 
And  form,  say  I  as  well  as  they. 
Must  fail,  if  matter  bring  no  grist. 

Swift.  The  Progress  of  Beauty. 


:  fingers,  for  example,  there  are  bones,  and 
gristles,  and  ligaments,  and  membranes,  and  muscles,  and 
tendons,  and  nerves,  and  arteries,  and  veins,  and  skin,  and 
cuticle,  and  iml.—Be>itlcy,  Ser.  3. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  these  intervening  carti- 
lages are  gristles ;  and  he  may  see  them  in  perfection  in  a 
loin  of  veal.— Pa/e;/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

GRIT.  ^       A.  S.  Greoi,  .9n«u ;  Dut.  and 

Ori'tty.  >  Ger.  Greet ,-   Sw.  Gryt,  from  the 

Gri'ttiness.  )  Ger.  Grutten,  ( Se'renius.)  or 
griisen,  (Wachter,)  comminuere,  to  crush.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word  as  grist  (the  s  dropped) 
differently  applied. 

Somner  caUs  the  A.  S.  Gritta,  "  Bran,  scurfe, 
grit,  draffe  ;  any  dust  or  powder  made  by  sawing, 
■filing,  grating,  grinding,  &c."  Grit  is  generally 
applied  to — 

Small  particles  of  stone,  or  hard  dirt.  Grits  or 
grnnts. — 

The  grain  of  oats  with  the  husk  sealed  or 
shelled  off. 

For  there  is  a  certain  earth  resemhling  a  kind  of  tough 
clay,  which  they  call  white  lome ;  this  heing  intermin- 
gled with  graven  or  gritty  sand  is  so  hard  baked  together, 
that  there  is  no  dealing  with  it. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  h.  iv.  c.  5.  s.  3. 


Some  are  liquid  and  flowing,  others  consistent ;  some  are 
soft,  others  hard ;  some  are  fatty,  viscuous,  and  smooth ; 
others  lean,  gritty,  and  rough.— Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  14. 

The  sturdy  pear-tree  here 

Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit,  and  restive  marie. 

/.  P/iili^is.  Cider,  b.  i. 


His  lank  and  scanty  herds  around  him  press, 
As,  hunger-stung,  to  gritty  meal  he  grinds 
The  bones  of  fish,  or  inward  bark  of  trees. 
Their  common  sustenance. — Dyer.  The  Fleece,  1 


GRITH.     A.  S.  Grith-ian,  pacificaro,  to  pacify, 
to  restore  to  peace. 

Concord,  tranquillity,  quiet. 


this  gr 
with  1 


Your  lordships  have  heard  it  said,  that  upon  this  occasion, 
a  sly  old  Pope  created  twenty  new  Saints  to  hring  grist  to 
the  mill  of  the  London  clergy. 

Bp.  Horsley.  Speech.  July  23,  1804. 

GRI'STLE.  ■)      A.  S.  Gristle,  grisle,  cartilage. 


}s 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 


GRIZE.     See  Gree. 


GROAN,  V.    ^ 
Groan,  «.         I< 
Gro'anful.       / 
Gro'aning,  n.  J   ( 


Living  creatures  [generally]  do  change  their  hair  with 
age,  turning  to  he  gray,  and  white ;  as  is  seen  in  men, 
though  some  earlier,  some  later;  in  horses,  that  are  dappled, 
and  turn  white  ;  in  old  squirrels,  tliat  turn  grisly. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §  851. 
With  earnest  diligence  and  care, 
Giubb'd  by  the  roots  each  grizzled  hair. 

Somerrille,  Fat.  U, 

The  grizzle  grace 

Of  bushy  peruke  shadow'd  o'er  his  face. 

Lloyd.  Two  Odes,  Ode  I. 

A.  S.  Gran-an;  Dut.  Gronen, 
gemere;  formed,  I  believe,  says 
Skinner,  from  the  sound ;  for 
the  word  itself  cannot  be 
uttered  without  a  deep  and  strong  expiration, 
resembling  a  groan.  G.  Douglas  writes  it  Grane. 
"  The  harge  ga.n  grmte,"  (p.  178,  1.  II.)  Others 
Groin,  (qv.)  It  is  classed  by  Wilkins  as  an  out- 
ward sign  of  inward  passion  ;  (sc. )  an  emission  of 
the  breath,  vocal  but  not  articulate,  the  outward 
sign  ;  anger  or  revenge,  the  inward  passion,  (  On 
Ileal  Character,  p.  236.)  But  anger  and  revenge 
are  not  the  only  inward  passions.  See  the  quo- 
tations. 

Kyng  Wyllam  wende  agen,  tho  al  thys  was  ydo, 
And  bygan  sone  to  grony  and  to  febly  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3S0. 

He  lay  there  and  gronede 

For  fastynge  of  a  Friday  he  ferde  as  he  wolde  deye. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  408. 
AMiat  aileth  you  to  grutchen  thus  and  grone  ? 

Chancer.  Tlie  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  C025. 
Paine  and  distresse,  sicknesse,  and  ire, 
And  melancholy  that  angry  sire, 
Ben  of  her  paleis  senatours 
Groning  and  grutching,  her  herbegeours. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
■  grant  he  [Csesar]  at  no  stroke  but  on. 


GRI'ZZLE,a(/?'. ' 
Gri'zzle, 
Gri'zzled. 
Gm'zzLY. 
somewhat  old.' 


.E,  adj.  ^ 


Fr.  Gris,  grey,  (qv. )  As 
the  Fr.  Gn'.so7i  (Cotgrave) — 
"  Gray  with  age  ;  whitish, 
hoary,    grizzle,    oldish,    or 


Or  elles  ■ 


Id.  Tlie  Menkes  Tale,  v.  14,627. 


the  Lat.  Crustula  ,-  since  cartilage  is  hard,  instar 
crustfE  ;  more  probably  a  dim.  of  grist,  (qv.)  that 
which  may  lie  crushed,  is  easily  crushed  :  opposed 
to  the  strength  and  hardness  of  hone.  See  the 
quotation  from  HoUnshed. 


And  though  thou  feigne  a  yonge  corage. 

It  sheweth  well  by  thy  visage. 

That  olde  grisell  is  no  fole.— Goifcr.  Con.  A.  b. 


To  him  the  god  of  Tiber  f 

place. 
In  vision  showed  himself, 


I,  which  rules  that  plesant 

rising  graue  with  antique 

Among  the  popplar  leaues  in  grisell  gowne  of  droppyng 
weedes.— PA««r.  Virgin,  j^neidos,  b.Tiii. 
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And  I  go  forth  as  nought  ne  were 

Unto  my  bed,  so  that  alone 

I  male  there  ligge  sigh  and  grnne. 

And  wishen  all  the  longe  night. 

Till  that  I  see  the  dales  light.— ffoiccc.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

With  thee  she  talkes,  with  thee  she  mones. 
With  tliee  she  sighes,  with  thee  she  grones. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  describeth  his  whole  state.  Sic. 

And  these  veraily  are  the  prayers  of  our  mother  the 
churche,  these  ben  her  teres,  and  these  are  the  sighes  and 
gronings  of  the  godlye  persones,  making  mono  and  sorow 
for  the  death  of  a  sinner.— f  do;.  Luke,  c.  7. 

Where  when  he  saw  his  faire  Precilla  by, 
He  deeply  sigh'd  and  groaned  inwardly, 
To  thinke  of  this  ill  state  in  which  she  stood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 
Nothing  but  fire  or  slaughter  meets  the  eyes ; 
Nothing  the  ear  but  groans  and  dismal  cries. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  ii. 
Adowne  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest, 
That  backe  againe  it  did  aloft  rebound. 
And  gaue  against  his  mother  earth  a  gronefull  soimd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  11. 
His  owne  deare  Una,  hearing  euermore 
His  rueful  shriek es  and  gronings,  often  tore 

Her  guiltless  garments  and  her  golden  heare, 
For  pitty  of  his  payne  and  anguish  sore. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  10. 
Nor  Philoctetes  had  been  left  enclos'd 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  expos'd, 
Where  to  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans. 
His  sufferings  and  our  baseness  he  bemoans. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiii. 

What  he  says  here  of  Hope,  is  to  show  them  that  the 
groaning  in  the  children  of  God  before  spoken  of,  was  not 
I  the  groaning  of  impatience,  but  such  wherewith  the  Spirit 
of  God  makes  intercession  for  us,  better  than  if  we  expressed 
ourselves  in  words.— Zocti;.  Nute  on  Romans,  viri.  25. 

For  Englishmen  alone  have  sense 
I       To  give  a  stranger  preference :  • 

Whilst  modest  merit  of  their  own 
Is  left  in  poverty  to  groan.— CliurMU.  The  Gheit,  b.  i. 


GRO 

WTiat  groan  was  that  I  heard  ?— deep  groan  indeed  ! 
With  anguish  heavy  laden.     Let  me  trace  it. 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 
By  stronger  arm  b.labour'd,  gasps  for  breath 
Lilce  a  hard-hunted  beast.  Blair.  Grave. 

GROAT.  From  the  Fr.  Gtos  ;  It.  Gtosso.  A 
coin  so  called  from  its  great  size,  and  formerly 
perhaps  made  of  brass  or  iron,  (Skinner.)  See 
the  citation  from  Baker. 


grote.- 

A,  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  ^ro/t's. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7546. 

And  thys  I  affirme  vnto  thee,  that  if  thou  huilde  a  thou- 
sand cloisters,  and  giue  as  many  copes  and  chalices  to 
churches,  and  visitest  all  the  pilgrimages  in  the  world,  and 
espiest,  and  seest  a  poore  man  whome  thou  mightest  help, 
perishing  for  lack  of  one  (jivte,  all  these  things  whereon 
thou  hast  bestowed  so  muche  money,  shall  not  be  able  to 
helpe  thee. — Frith.   Wor/ces,  p.  89. 

But  now  t/roats  of  four-pence,  and  lialf  grants  of  two- 
pence, equivalent  to  the  sterling  money,  are  coined,  which 
enliaunced  the  prices  of  things  that  rise  and  fall  according 
to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  coin.— Baker.  Eiiw.  III.  an.l376. 

Our  author  is  playing  hocus  pocus  in  the  very  similitude 
he  talie?  from  that  juggler,  and  would  slip  upon  you  as  he 
phrases  it,  a  counter  for  aproat. 

BentU-j.  On  Free-Thinking,  §  12. 

While  his  apparel  is  not  worth  a.  ciroal,  his  finger  wears  a 
ring  of  value,  or  his  pocket  a  gold  watch. 

Fielding.  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  ne.vt,  c.  19. 

GROATS,  i.e.  Gritts,  (qv.) 
As  greyn  that  lyeth  in  the  great.— Piers Plouhman,-p.2\6. 

Verrius  reporteth,  that  the  people  of  Rome  for  three  liun- 
dred  years  together,  used  no  other  food  than  the  groats  made 
of  common  wheat. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  7. 

GRO'CER.  >      Formerly  written  G;04spr.   Fr. 

Gno'cERV.  f  Grassier.  Marchant  Grassier. 
That  sells  only  hy  great,  or  utters  his  commodities 
by  vholesale,  (  Cotgrave.)  The  Sp.  Grues.sero  is  a 
wholesale  dealer,  one  who  sells  in  gross.  So  also 
the  Dut.  Grassier.  The  37th  Edw.  III.  c.  5,  is 
said  by  Rastall  to  have  been  "  against  grocers 
enqrassing  marchandizes."  (And  see  Engross.) 
Skinner  and  Minshew  derive  from  the  Fr.  Gros, 
but  subjoin,  or  a  grossis,  (sc.)  the  figs,  which  they 
sell.  Junius  calls  a  grocer,  aromatarius,  aromato- 
pola.     Originally — 

One  who  buys  and  sells  in  gross,  or  great  quan- 
tities, or  weights.— Now  otherwise  ;  and  see  the 
quotation  from  Watts. 

The  great  galees  of  Venice  and  Florence 

Be  well  laden  with  things  of  complacence. 

All  spicery  and  of  groSi,ers  ware. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Where  there  is  to  be  found  great  abundance  of  golde, 
siluer,  precious  stones,  cloth  of  gold,  silkes,  all  maner  of 
spices,  grocery  wares,  and  other  kinds  of  merchandize  of  an 
estimable  price.— /d.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 

Inacted  that  from  thencefoorth,  none  of  that  companie,  nor 
anie  of  the  vinteners,  butchers,  grossers.  or  other  that  sold 
anie  provision  of  vittels,  should  be  admitted  maior  of  the 
cMe.—Holinshed.  C/iron.  Hick.  II.  an.  13S2. 

Also  he  said,  that  John  Stacy,  of  Coleman-street,  brick- 
layer, kept  a  man  in  his  house  whose  name  was  John,  to 
write  the  Apocalypse  in  English  :  and  that  one  John  Sercot, 


The  business  of  the  toilet  being  over,  we  had  at  last  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  hira  mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a 
deal  box  before  him  to  carry  groceries  in. 

Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  12. 

GROFF,  i.  e.  gToveling,  (.Skinner.)  See 
Groveling.  Consequentially  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
says  )— 

"  Flat  on  the  ground  ;"  low,  prostrate. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitously. 

Cliaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  951. 

And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  sein, 
His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne : 
And  groff  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  V.  13, Co:. 


GRO 

For  whan  thou  wenest  for  to  slepe 
So  full  of  paine  shalt  thou  crepe  ; 
Stert  in  thy  bed  about  ful  wide. 
And  turne  ful  oft  on  euery  side 
Now  dounward  groffe,  and  now  vpright 
And  walow  in  wo  the  long  night, 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
She  was  aferde  of  the  see. 
And  layde  her  gruf  upon  a  tre 

The  chylde  to  her  pappes  ; 
The  wawes  that  were  grete  and  strong 
On  the  bote  faste  they  thronge. 

With  mony  unsemely  rappes. — Emare.  Rilson,  vol.  ii. 

GRO'GRAN.  From  the  Fr.  Gras-grain,  q.d. 
granum  crassum :  i.e.  tela  crassa;  coarse  grain, 
coarsely  woven. 

It  is  a  stuff  made  of  silk  and  mohair,  thicker 
and  coarser  than  ordinary  taffeta. 

■\Vliich  also  by  proofe  here  in  England,  in  making  a  piece 
of  silke  grogran,  we  found  to  be  excellent  good. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 


Too  long  my  erring  eyes  have  rov'd 

On  city  dames  in  scarlet  dress ; 
And  scorn'd  the  charmful  village  maid. 

With  innocence  and  gragram  hlest. 

Thompson.  The  Milkmaid. 

GROIN.  Sw.  Grew,  says  Serenius.  This  from 
Sw.  Grena,  dividerc,  to  divide,  to  separate.  And 
thus  groin  will  be — 

That  which  separates  or  divides. 

The  part  (in  Anatomy)  where  the  body  and 
lower  limbs  separate. 

Within  the  bowels  of  these  geese  there  is  a  kind  of  grease 
to  he  had  of  singular  force  in  medicine,  and  fleaing  likewise 
the  skin  from  their  bodies  with  the  fat,  they  make  an  oile 
verie  profitable  for  the  gout,  and  manie  other  diseases  in  the 
haunches  and  groincs  of  mankind. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  0. 

The  fatal  dart  arrives. 

And  through  the  border  of  his  buckler  drives  ; 

Pass'd  through,  and  pierc'd  his  groin  ;  the  deadly  wound, 

Cast  from  his  char.ot,  roll'd  him  on  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  X. 


On  the  north  outside,  beyond  the  windows,  are  many 
marks  of  recesses,  groins,  arms,  on  the  remains  of  some 
other  room.— Pen7ia««.  London.  House  of  Commons,  p.  124. 

GROIN,  V.  \     i.  e.   To  groan  or  grmit,  (qv.) 
GsoiN,  n.      5  A  groin,  a  groan: — the  groin  or 

snowt ;  that  which  groincth,  groancth,  or  grimteth. 

Fr.  Groin  de  porceau. 
Tyrwhitt  says, — to  hang  the  lip,  in  discontent ; 

a  hanging  lip. 
Wliether  so  that  loure  or  groine.—  Cliaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 

Ye  women  that  ben  of  gret  beautee,  remembreth  you  on 
the  proverbe  of  Salomon,  that  likeneth  a  faire  woman,  that 
is  a  fool  of  hire  body,  to  a  ring  of  gold  that  is  worne  in  tlie 
groine  of  a  sowe.— /d.  The  Personcs  Talc. 

If  she  for  other  encheson 

Be  wroth,  than  shalt  thou  haue  a.  groin  anon. 

Id.   Trail.  ^  Cres.  h.  i. 
Min  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte. 
The  murmure,  and  the  cherles  rebelling. 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysoning. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2462. 
From  thence  wer  wailings  heard,  and  lions  wrathful  loud 

did  grone, 
Resisting  in  their  bands,  and  nere  to  night  they  make 

theyr  mone. 
Both  bristled^roini«j7  bores,  and  beares  at  mangers  yelling 

And  figures  foule  of  wolues  they  heare  for  wo  to  fret  and 
wawle.  Phaer.   Virgin.  JLneidos,  b.  vii. 

He  takes  no  sounder  rest,  whilst  he 

hath  chatterd  out  the  thing. 
Then  doth  tlie  swine,  that  hath  her  groine 

new  wounded  with  a  fm%e.—Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  7. 

Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night, 
And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawling  still  did  cry ; 
And  some  of  beares,  that  groynd  continually. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

GROOM.     Verstegan  and  Minshew  from  the 

Dut.  Grom,  a  boy.      It  may  also  (adds  Skinner) 

be  deduced  from  the  A.  S.  Guma,  vir  et  vigllans  ; 

from  the  A.  S.  Gi/man,  curare,  accurare,  servirc, 
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custodiro;  and  of  this  A.S.  verb,  Tooke  (Ii,  261,) 
is  persuaded  that  groom  is  the  past  part,  and  that 
it  should  be  written  without  the  r.  In  all  our 
usages  of  the  word  it  denotes  (see  Bridegroom) — 
One  who  attends,  observes,  takes  or  has  the 
care  or  custody  of  any  thing,  whether  of  horses, 
chambers,  garments,  bride,  &c. 

Me  may  se  a  bonde  mone's  sone  otherw7le  knygt  bi  come. 
And  some  gromcs  and  squiers,  and  seththe  knygtes  soma 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  100 
And  yf  the  gromcs  grutche,  bed  hem  go  swynke. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  140. 
And  many  a  floit  and  litling  home. 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  come, 
As  haue  these  little  heerd  gromes 
That  kepen  beasts  in  the  bromes. 

Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
Withowten  more  she  went  hir  way ; 
With  hir  was  nowther  knave  ne  grome, 
Ne  no  man  wist  wher  sho  bycome. 

Ywaine  Sf  Gawin.  Rilson,  vol.  i. 

They  lykewise  receiued  the  horses  of  the  gromes  of  the 
stable,  and  brought  them  to  y*  kyng. 

Bre7ide.  Qliintus  Curtius,  fol.  225. 

In  himself  (Adam)  was  all  his  state, 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  thir  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmeard  with  gold 
Dazles  the  croud,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  v. 
Thereto  he  hath  a  groome  of  evill  guize, 

Wliose  clasp  is  bare,  that  bondage  doth  bewray. 
Which  pols  and  pils  the  poore,  in  piteous  wize  ; 
But  he  himselfe  vpon  the  rich  doth  tyrannize. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  2. 


Officious  grooms  stand  ready  by  his  side ; 
And  some  with  combs  their  flowing  manes  divide  ; 
And  others  stroke  their  chests,  and  gently  sooth  their 
pride.  liryden.  Virgil.  .Eneis,  b.  xii. 

By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  the  grooms  are  dress'd  ; 
All  Fihodes  is  summon'd  to  the  nuptial  feast, 
All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  guest. 

Id.  Cyman  Sf  Iphigenia. 


Athe 


!  Oxon. 
1  appro- 


Under  this  pretence,  the  groom-porter  had  a  i 
priated  to  gaming  all  the  summer  the  Court  was  at  Kensing- 
ton, which  his  Majesty  accidentally  being  acquainted  with, 
with  a  just  indignation  prohibited. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  Note  on  v.  310. 

When  he  [Ventidius]  grew  up,  lie  gained  his  livelihood  by 
serving  as  a  groom;  in  which  employment  having  gotten 
together  a  little  money,  he  furnished  himself  with  some 
mules  and  carriages,  which  he  let  out  to  the  Government 
for  the  use  of  the  Proconsuls  in  their  way  to  the  Provinces. 
Melmoth.  Cicero,  b.  xiv.  Let.  3.  Note. 

GROOVE,  V.  )        .See    Grave    and    Grove. 

Groove,  «.  )  Skinner  observes  that,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  grove,  fodere,  to  dig,  to  grave,  was 
still  in  use.  In  A.  S.  Graf-an  ,■  Dut.  Grav-en  ,- 
Ger.  Grab-en. 

To  dig,  to  dig  out,  to  hollow  out,  to  excavate. 

One  letter  still  another  locks. 
Each  groovd  and  dovetail'd  like  a  box. 

Swift.  George-Nim-Ban-Dean's  Ans.  to  T.  Sheridan. 


In  the  mean  time,  as  often  as  there  is  occasion  to  turn  the 
palm  upward,  that  other  bone  to  which  the  hand  is  attached, 
rolls  upon  the  first,  by  the  help  of  a  groove  or  hollow  near 
each  end  of  one  bone,  to  which  is  fitted  a  corresponding  pro- 
minence in  the  othtl.—Paky.  Natural  Theol.  c.  7. 

GROPE,  V.  ■)        A.  S.  Grap-ian,    contrectare. 

Gro'per.  j  palpare,  palpando  veluti  in  tene- 
bris  praetentare ;  to  touch,  to  handle,  to  try  the 
way  by  feeling,  as  in  darkness  ;  of  the  same  origin, 
Junius  adds,  as  gripe,  to  take  hold  of;  consequen- 
tially,— 

To  try  to  find,  to  explore  the  way,  (sc.)  by 
feeling  for  any  thing  as  a  guide  ;  to  feel  about, 
to  try  to  find,  to  explore,  as  in  darkness;  (met.) 
as  in  ignorance,  or  uncertainty ;  to  explore,  to 
examine. 
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But  to  whom  these  ben  not  red!,  he  is  blind  and  gropilh 
with  his  hond.  and  fovgetith  the  purging  of  hise  elde  tres- 
passis.— »'ic/;/.  2  Pelir,  c.  1. 

But  he  yt  lacketh  these  thinges  is  blynde  &  gropeth  for  the 
way  with  his  hand.  &  hatli  forgotten  tliat  he  was  pourged 
from  his  sinnes.—Bi6«e,  1551.  lb. 

And  came  again,  and  gan  the  cradel  misse. 
And  groned  here  and  ther,  but  she  fond  non. 

Chaucer.   The  Mei>es  Tale,  V.i2\5. 

I  slow 
Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7395. 

This  kinge  hath  spoke  with  the  pope, 

And  tolde  all  that  he  couthe  grope. 

That  greueth  in  his  conscience. — Goicer.  Con,  A.  b.  ii. 


Tliyn  enterdit 
Ayen  thyn  ow 
Here  after  the 


.  Shalt  fele  and  grope. 


Id.  lb. 


To  tell  the  truth  and  therein  to  be  shotte, 
Prysons  are  plagues  that  fal  for  man's  offence, 

■Which  maketh  some  in  good  and  godly  sorte. 
With  contrite  harte  to  grope  their  conscience. 

Gnscoigne.  The  Continuance  of  the  Author. 

A  groper  after  novelties, 
in  any  %vise  do  flye. — Drant.  Horace.  Epistle  to  Lolliut. 

They  fall  to  groping  busily  for  gold 

Of  which  about  them  the  slain  French  had  store ; 
They  find  as  much  as  well  their  hands  can  hold 
\Vho  had  but  silver  him  they  counted  poor. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 
We  all  in  dusky  ersour  groping  lie 
Robb'd  of  our  reasons,  and  the  day's  bright  eye. 

Co/ton.   On  Tobacco. 
Not  ev'n  the  Stagirite  himself  could  sec  ; 
And  Epicurus  guess'd  as  well  as  he ; 
As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  state  ; 
As  raslJy  judg'd  of  Providence  and  Fate.  1 

Drtjden.  Reliyio  Laid. 

It  is  current  that  these  old  politicians  knew  little  of  the 

rights  of  men  ;  that  they  lost  their  way  by  groping  about  in 

the  dark,  and  fumbling  among  rotten  parchments  and  musty 

records. — Bnrhe.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  IVhigs. 


and  Grocer,  formerly  sometimes  written  Grosser. 
Fr.  Gros,  "  Great,  big,  thick  ;  also  heavy,  sad, 
weighty  ;  also  dull,  blunt,  rude,  sottish,  blockish," 
(Cotgravc.)  Consequentially,  coarse,  indelicate, 
inelegant,  unrefined,  unseemly,  unbecoming. 

Of  troulh  my  loue  Boemia,  he  is  but  a  grossc  louer,  that 

holdeth  his  will  in  captiuitee,  and  his  vnderstandjTig  free. 

Golden  Bake,  Let.  15. 

Truth  it  is,  that  if  Ohrist  so  sayde  &■  in  so  saying  so  met, 

there  is  no  doubt  but  he  were  able  so  to  do.     But  that  he  in 

deede  so  grosselg  ment  ye  shall  neuer  prone. 

Frith.  M'orkes.  p.  HO. 

He  [Nicolas  the  Fift]  builded  a  sumptuous  librarie  in 
Vatican,  and  reuiued  with  great  dilligece  lerning  and  know- 
ledge, which  was  then  almost  drowned  with  grossenes  & 
barbarous  sophistrye.— Ba/e.  Pageant  of  Popes,'fo\.  162. 

Then  drums  and  trumpets  to  the  charge  did  sound 
As  they  would  shake  the  gross  clouds  to  the  ground. 

Draglun.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 

Some  men,  either  want  patience  to  bestow,  on  thoughts  of 
this  kind,  so  much  time  as  is  necessary  for  the  due  scanning 
through  a  promptitude  of  nature,  pass 


It  is  a  common  point  on  which 

The  aged  grossely  ronne. 
Once  to  have  dared,  sayd  and  seeue, 
Jlore  then  was  euer  done. 

Warner.  Albions  England,  b.  i.e.  43. 
But  from  what  we  have  now  cited  out  of  Plato  himself, 
and  others  of  his  most  genuine  followers,  it  is  certain,  that 
Petavius  (though  otherwise  learned  and  industrious)  was 
herein  grossly  mistaken,  arid  that  Arius  was  no  Platonist  at 
all. — Cudworlh.  Inteltectfal  System,  p.  Z'75. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  perceiv'd  the  skies 
Settled  to  rain,  and  a  black  cloud  arise. 
Whose  foggy  grossness  so  oppos'd  the  light, 
As  it  would  turn  the  noonstedinto  night. 

Drayton.   The  MuonCulf. 
The  element  immediately  next  the  earth  in  grosness  is 
water. — Diyby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  27. 

Very  few  among  them  make  vse  of  that  opportunity,  which 
the  scite  vpon  the  sea  proffereth  vnto  many  for  buUding  of 
shipping,  and  trafficking  in  grossc. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cormvall,  p.  65. 
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They  gave  you  to  be  born  of  noble  kind. 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind. 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts  ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

Dryden.  Cymon  ^  Iphigenia. 

The  Belgians  hop'd  that,  with  disorder'd  haste, 
Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run  ; 

Or,  if  with  caution  leisurely  we  past. 
Then  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

Id.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true  : 
The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few. 

Id.  Absalom  S:  Achitophel. 

He  could  not  reasonably,  or  excusably  depend  upon  the 

undertaking  of  the  Eari  of  Holland ;  who  had  so  grossly  de- 

;iv'd  him  in  other  undertakings,  which  were  immediately 

1  his  own  power  to  have  perform'd. 

Clarendon.  The  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  C95. 
F.nvy  will  Merit,  as  its  shade  pursue  : 
But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true  : 
For  envy'd  Wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  known, 
Th'  opposing  bodies'  grossness,  not  its  own. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Critieism. 
She  was  a  "  Greek."  This  word  describes  not  her  country, 
but  her  religion  :  she  was  an  idolatress,  bred  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  gross  idolatry,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of 
the  images  of  dead  men.— Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  37. 
I  give  you  nothing  but  your  own  ;  and  you  cannot  refuse 
1  gross,  what  you  have  so  often  acknowledged  in  detail. 

Burhe.  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Pythagoras,  in  one  of  his  extramundane  adventures,  saw 

both  Homer  and  Hesiod  doing  penance  in  Hell,  and  hung  up 

there,  for  examples,  to  be  bleached  and  puriiicd  from  the 

>ssness  and  pollution  of  their  ideas. 

Warburton.  The  Dirine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  C. 

GROT.  ■)  Fr.  Grot,  yrotte,  crot,  crotte ;  It .  Grot- 
Gbo'tto.  I  ta;  Sp.  Gruta,  which  Skinner,  Junius, 
and  Menage,  derive  from  the  Gr.  KpuTrTr;,  or  Lat. 
Cnjpla,  a  hidden  or  secret  place.  The  Sw.  Grop, 
caverna,  groepa,  excavare,  to  hollow  out,  Ihre  de- 
■  es  from  the  Goth.  Grab-an ,-  and  Tooke  consi- 
ders  grot  to  be  grnft,  (a  broad)  with  the  / 
suppressed ;  and  this  to  be  from  the  Goth. 
Grah-an ;  A.  S.  Graf-un,  to  digj  to  hollow  out. 
See  Grave,  Groove,  and  Grove. 

A  place  dug  or  hollowed  out ;  usually,  for  retire-  I 
ment  from  heat. 
Lovely  indeed  ;  if  tall  and  shady  groves, 

Enamel'd  meads,  and  little  purling  springs 

Which  from  the  grots,  the  temples  of  true  loves, 

Creep  out  to  trick  the  earth  in  wanton  rings. 


Umbrageous  grots  and  caves 

Of  coole  recess,  o're  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

On  the  under  story,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned 
to  a  grotta,  or  place  of  shade,  or  estivation. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Building. 
Large  was  the  grot,  in  which  the  nymph  h»  found, 
(The  fair-hair'd  nymph  with  every  beauty  crown'd) ; 
She  sate,  and  sung :  the  rocks  resound  her  lays  i 
The  cave  was  brighteu'd  with  a  rising  blaze. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 
Oh  much-enduring,  much-experienced  man  ! 
Haste  to  thy  vessel  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Unload  thy  treasures,  and  the  galley  moor  : 
Then  bring  thy  friends,  secure  from  future  harms, 
And  in  our  jfro/(oc!  stow  thy  spoils  and  arms.— /d. /i.  b.x. 

Porphyry  cites  in  his  treatise  "De  antra  Kympharum,"  a 
certain  Eubulus,  who  writ  the  history  of  Mithras,  and  as- 
sured in  it,  that  Zoroaster  consecrated  a  round  grotto,  such 
as  nature  had  formed  it,  adorned  with  flowers  and  watered 
by  springs,  to  Mithras,  the  creator  of  all  things,  vhichgrotto 
was  the  symbol  of  the  world,  as  the  world  is  the  work  of 
iUthlas.—Bolingbroke.  Letter  to  Mr.  De  Pouilly. 

And  all  beneath  the  vales  and  hilLs  around. 

Extend  the  cavern'd  sewers,  massy,  firm. 

As  the  Sibylline  grut  beside  the  dead 

Lake  of  Avernus.  Dyer.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Say.  father  Thames,  whose  gentle  pace 

Gives  leave  to  view  what  beauties  grace 

Your  tlow'ry  banks,  if  you  have  seen 

The  much-sung  grotto  of  the  Qmea.— Green.  The  Grotto. 
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figures  (says  Skinner)  as  were  usually  sculptured 
in  cri/ptis ;  or  such  as  were  formed  by  the  drip- 
pings of  water,  eating  into  rocks  or  stones. 
Applied  to — 

Any  thing  strangely,  whimsically,  and  uncouthly 
framed  or  constructed ;  fancifully  and  extrava- 
gantly designed,  and  executed. 

And  (to  settle  this  point)  what  was  indeed  more  common 
and  familiar  among  the  Romans  themselves,  than  the  pic- 
ture and  statue  of  Terminus,  even  one  of  their  deities,  which 
vet,  if  we  well  consider,  is  but  a  piece  of  grolesca. 

Reliquice  Woitoniana,  p.  58. 

A  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairie  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wilde. 
Access  denied.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Grotesque  painting  is  the  just  resemblance  of  this :  and 
Horace  begins  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  describing  such  a  figure, 
with  a  man's  head,  a  horse's  neck,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
a  fishes  tail ;  parts  of  different  species  jumbled  together- 
according  to  the  mad  imagination  of  the  dauber. 

Dryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, 

Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor  colours  true  ; 

And  this  grotesque  design  expos'd  to  public  view. 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Death  has  despoiled  the  jester  of  his  habiliments,  and 
grotesquely  decorated  himself  therewith. 

Explanation  of  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  p.  49. 

In  the  great  drawing-room  at  Coudray  is  a  chimney-piece 
painted  with  grotesque  ornaments  in  the  good  taste  of  Hol- 
bein.—»'a(po/e.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  4.  Note. 

GROVE.  )  Also  written  by  our  old  writers, 
Gro'vv.  )  greves.  (And  see  Greaves.  )  A.  S. 
Graf,  grafe,  g'rove,  (lucus),  Junius  thinks  may  be 
from  the"(A.  S.  Graf-an)  Dut.  Graben,  fodere, 
because  they  are  frequently  protected  by  a  dilch, 
thrown  up  around  them  ;  more  probably  because 
a  gruve  is  cut  out,  hollowed  out  of  a  thicket  of 
trees  ;  it  is  not  the  thicket  itself.  The  Lat.  Ne- 
miis  {locus  pascmis)  is  not  the  silva  ,-  though  these 
distinctions  are  not  preserved  either  in  Latin  or  in 
English.     And  grove  is  applied  to — 

The  wood,  the  thicket  itself,  as  well  as  to  the 
hollow  way  or  passage  between  or  among  the 
trees ;  the  open  or  hollow  place  or  part  surrounded 
by  them. 

'  By  God  that  sitteth  above, 

I      N'ere  it  that  thou  art  sike,  and  wood  for  love. 

And  eke  that  thou  no  wepen  hast  in  this  place, 
I      Thou  shuldest  never  out  of  this  grove  pace, 
That  thou  ue  shuldest  dien  of  min  bond. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  160*. 

At  the  last  out  of  a  ffcojK  euen  by 

That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasant  to  sight 

;      I  sic  where  there  came  singing  lustily 

I      A  worid  of  ladies.  Id.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 

She  sought  sondry  sedes  out    =1 
I       In  feldes,  and  in  many  greues. 

And  eke  a  part  she  toke  of  leues.        Gower.  Con.  A.b.v. 

Thou  Shalt  plante  no  groue  of  what  soeuer  trees  it  be,  nyo 
vnto  the  alter  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  y"  shall  make  y. 
i  Bible,  1551.  Deut.  c.  16. 

!  So  on  a  day,  unweeting  unto  wight 

'       1  with  that  squire  agreede  away  to  flit, 
And  in  a  privy  place,  bet  Tixt  us  hight. 
Within  3.groye  appointed  him  to  meete  ; 
To  wliich  I  boldly  came  vpon  my  feeble  feete. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv.  c.  7. 
Near  that  faire  castle  is  a  little  grove 
Which  on  the  bank  of  goodly  Thames  doth  stand, 
Clipt  by  the  water  from  the  other  land, 
Whose  bushy  top  doth  bid  the  sun  forbear, 
And  checks  his  proud  beams  that  would  enter  there. 

Drayton.  H.  Howard,  to  Geraldine, 
But  yet  (if  any  with  indulgent  eyes 
Can  look  on  this,  and  such  a  trifle  prize) 
Thee  only,  Varus,  our  glad  swains  shall  sing. 
And  every  grove  and  every  echo  ring. 

Roscommon.  Virgil,  Eel.  6. 


GROTE'SQUE,  n.  ^  "  Fr.  Grotesque,  as 
Grote'sqce,  adj.  ygro/tc.  Grotesquer,  to 
Grote'squely.  )  lurk  in   caves,  or   dens 

and  obscure  places.  Grotesques,  pictures,  wherein 
(as  please  the  painter)  all  kind  of  odd  thmgs  are 
represented  without  any  peculiar  sense  or  mean- 
ing, but  only  to  feed  the  eye,"  (Cotgrave.)     Such 


On  the  left 

Reside  the  sages  skill'd  in  Nature's  lore  : 

The  changeful  universe,  its  numbers,  powers. 

Studious  they  measure,  save  when  meditation 

Gives  place  to  holy  rites :  then  in  the  grove 

Each  hath  his  rank  and  function.        Mason.  Caractaeua- 

GR0'VRL,7(.  ^  Junius  and  Skinneragrce  in 
Gro'veller.  V  substance.  Junius  says — tofall 
Gro'velling,  n. )  flat  a.iiAgroveling,  so  to  fall  as  if 
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about  to  (/(■;  the  earth  with  the  hands  ;  perhaps  a 
frequentative  of  the  Teut.  Graven  ,-  and  Skinner, 
from  the  verb  to  grave  or  grove,  Ibdere,  to  dig  ;  to 
dig  the  ground.  And  yrov-el  is  the  dim  o!  grove  ,- 
and  so  gmbb-le  ai grub.      See  Grave,  and  Grub. 

To  grub,  or  grubblo,  or  dig  up,  (sc.)  the  ground; 
to  lie  or  fall,  prostrate,  (sc. )  as  if  grubbing  or 
grubbling  in  the  ground ;  to  lie  or  keep  low  or 
prostrate ;  (met.)  to  abase,  to  bo  base,  or  low,  or 
mean,  or  dirtv. 


He 


And! 

Upon  his  fellows 


Gascoir/ne.  Hcarbes.  WoodmanJiiii, 
The  magians  wTiich  did  not  worship  nor  fall  downe  before 
Herode,  magnifying  himselfe  in  his  scale  -with  a  regal 
pompe,  fall  downe  at  the  cradle  of  the  babe,  where  it  lay 
crying  ;  thev  adoure  and  honour  groudlng  on  the  ground, 
him  that  could  not  yet  speake.— I'l/a/.  Mullhcn;  c.  2. 

The  bold  Ascalonite 

Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriors  turn'd 

Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel ; 

Or  grovling  soild  their  crested  helmets  in  the  dust. 

Milton,  Samson  Agotihtcs. 

■ "Who  knows  not  Circe, 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 

AVhoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 

And  downward  fell  into  a.  groveling  swine.— 7rf.  Comiis. 

Thus,  like  the  radiant  God  who  sheds  the  day. 
The  vale  you  paint,  or  guild  the  azure  way; 
And,  while  with  every  theme  the  verse  complies, 
Sink  without  groveling ;  without  rashness,  rise. 

Broome.  To  Mr.  Pope,  on  his  Worl;s. 
Yet  this  false  comfort  never  gives  him  o'er. 
That  whilst  he  creeps  his  vigorous  thoughts  can  soar  : 
Alas  !  that  soaring,  to  those  few  that  know, 
lb  but  a  busy  groveling  here  below. 

Snjden.  An  Essaij  on  Satire. 

Let  those  deplore  their  doom, 

Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn  : 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomii. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  liow  they  mourn. 

Beottie.   TlieMinstrel,b.i. 

Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovcllcrshe  might  still 

have  risen  into  eminence  bv  producing  something  which 

they  should  not  willingly  let  die— Jolinson.  Life  of  Millon. 


GROUND,  v. 

Ground,  n. 

Gro'und.\ge. 

Gro'undedly. 

Gro'undless. 

Gro'undlessi.v. 

Gro'undlessness. 

Gro'lNDLING,  II. 

Gro'undlv. 
solum,  viridis  terra  ,- 


Goth.  A.  S.  Ger.  and  i 
Sw.Grmid;  Dut.  Grond,-  \ 
which  Junius  suspects  was  \ 
originally  applied  to  tliat  , 
surface  of  the  earth,  quam 
solum  dicimus,  and  was  so 
used  quasi  grow-cnd,  from  | 
grow-an,  virescere,  genni- 
nare  ;  thus  meaning  viride 
the  verdant  soil,  the  verdant 


earth.  It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Ge-rmuieu,  con- 
cretus,  which  would  regularly  form  gruniwn, 
grunned,grund,  concretum,  (aliquid,)  any  concrete 
"body  ;  united,  coalesced,  cohered  together.  It  is 
applied  to — 

The  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  ele- 
ments ;  to  land,  or  territory ;  to  that  upon  which 
any  thing  may  Ise  founded,  or  placed,  may  stand ; 
may  be  raised  or  established ;  from  wiiich  any 
thing  may  rise,  or  spring,  or  originate  ;  the  basis, 
the  foundation,  the  origin,  the  bottom  ;  (in  the 
plural)  to  that  which  sinks  or  settles  to  the 
bottom. 

To  ground, — to  put  or  place  into  or  upon  the 
ground ;  to  found,  to  establish,  to  lay,  iix,  or  settle 
the  foundation ;  (met. )  the  fundamental  laws  or 
principles. 

The  clerkes  seide,  that  yt  is  in  philosophic  y  funde 

That  ther  beth  in  the  eir  an  hey,  fer  fro  the  gronde, 

As  a  maner  gostes,  wygtes  as  it  be, 

And  me  may  hem  ofte  on  erthe  in  wylde  studcs  y  see. 

R.  Glouceshr,  p.  130. 


With  us  ther  w.ns  a  doctour  of  phi^ike. 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie 
For  he  was  grounded  i 


Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  ' 
One  is  art,  another  is  rhetorike,  in  which  two  all  1 
Jens  reason  been  grounded  or  els  maintained. 

Xd.  The  Testament  r,f  Lone, 
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Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  ot ground; 
1  dorstc  swcre,  they  weycden  a  pound. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  45.'5. 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  sein, 
His  sake  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne ; 
And  gruff  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground. 

Id.   The  Prioresses  Talc,  v.  13,020. 
And  eke  him  thought  he  saw  also 
Tlie  kinde  of  all  bestes  go 
Under  the  tie  about  rounde, 
And  fedden  them  vpon  the  grnunde.—Gower.  Con'.  A.  b.i. 


And  I  my  husbonde  sie.  Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 

Yea  ye  know  they  be  very  true,  that  is  to  say,  certainly, 

roundedli/,  and  perfightly  true,  why  tha  beleue  ye  them  not. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  9S. 

Howheit  neither  the  king,  ne  I,  ne  yet  any  of  his  council,  can 
believe,  that  the  said  French  king  mindeth  any  such  thing, 
the  firm  peace,  alliance,  and  amity,  with,  other  demonstra- 
tions of  fraternal  love  and  kindness  betwixt  them  grottndly 
considered. 
Card.Wolseg.  Let.  to  Deputy  of  Calais,  in  Slrype,  vol.i.  c.2. 

And  the  more  groundly  It  is  searched,  the  precioser 
thynges  are  found  in  it,  so  great  treasure  of  spiritual  thinges 
lyeth  hid  thetein.—Tyndall.   Worhes,  p.  30. 

But  as  the  painter  doth  at  the  first  hut  shew  n  rnde  pro- 
portion of  the  thing  he  imitates,  wliirh  alfiT  witli  more 
curious  hand  he  draws  to  the  rcpreint  I'  _  ■  „  li  in:  .rment, 
so  had  lier  thoughts,  beating  about  r  ;   'rived 

into  them  a /7/'o(/«rf-_p;o(!  of  her  deviir  i    ,        i, id  not 

in  each  part  shaped  it  according  to  ;i  inii  .:  u  Minnt;  mti. 

And  th'  okes,  deep  grounded  in  the  earthly  molde. 
Did  move  as  if  they  could  him  understand. 

Spenser.  Virgil.  Gnat. 
Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues, 
Which  still  is  grounded  on  poor  ladies'  wrongs, 
Tliy  noble  breast  disasterly  possess, 
liy  any  doubt  to  make  my  love  the  less. 

Drayton.  Lady  Gerahline  to  Eat  I  of  Surrey. 

This  is  tliat  gnmnd,  which  being  new  broken  and  turned 
up  with  the  plough,  the  shrewd  and  busie  birds  seek  after, 
and  goe  under  the  plough-sheare  for  it ;  this  is  it,  that  the 
verie  ravens  follow  the  ploughman  hard  at  heeles  for,  yea 
and  are  readie  for  greedinesse  to  picke  and  job  under  his 
vcrie  feet— Holland.  Pliuie,  b.  xvii,  c.  5. 

When  a  manifest  cause  could  not  be  given,  tlien  was  it 
uttributed  to  fortune,  as  if  there  were  no  cause  of  those 
things,  of  which  most  men  are  ignorant;  contrary  to  this 
true  ground  of  Plato.  Nihil  est  ortuni  sub  sole,  cuius  causa 
Icgitima  von  pnccesseril ;  nothing  ever  came  to  pass  under 
the  sun,  of  which  there  was  not  a  just  preceding  cause. 

Balegk.  History  of  the  World,  b.i.  c.  1.  s.  1j. 

Sta.  Nothing,  hut  the  vnderstanding  gentlemen  o'the 
ground  here  asked  my  judgment. 

B.Junson.  Karlholuniew  Fayre.  The  Induction. 

Howmuch  another  thing  it  isto  hear  him  speak,  that  hath 
cleared  himself  from  froth  and  growns,  and  who  SHffers  nei- 
ther sloth  nor  fear,  nor  ambition,  nor  any  other  tem;)ting 
spirit  of  that  nature  to  abuse  him,  from  one,  wlio,  as  iMr. 
Hales  expresseth  it,  makes  Christianity  lacquey  to  ambition  ! 
Murvell.   Il'orhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 


the  king's. 


Thesoyle  of  the  shore  and  sea  adjoinit 
and  particular  lords,  according  to  tiit 
that  it  is  ordinary  to  take  toll  and  custom  for  ancliorage, 
groundage,  kc.—Spelman.  Of  the  Admiral  Jurisdiction. 

Certainly,  this  praise  will  never  belong  to  him  [des  Cartes] 
that  he  hath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  gruundingly, 
and  to  the  purpose,  upon  this  subject. 

Diyby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  32. 

Bu.t  to  expect  and  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but  such 
dull  tame  things  in  the  world  that  will  neither  bite  nor 
scratch,  is  as  groundless  and  childish  as  to  wish  there  were 
no  choler  in  the  body,  nor  fire  in  the  universal  compass  of 
nature. — II.  More.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  S. 


From  whence  Van  Helmont  would  infer  a  penetratio 
corporeal  dimensions;  but  how  yronndlessli/  I  will  not 
pute  here.— /rf.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  e.  6. 

We  tilers  may  deserve  to  be  senators : 
And  there  we  step  before  you  thick-skin'd  (doners, 
For  we  are  born  three  stories  high ;  no  base  ones. 
None  of  your  groundVngs,  master. 

Beaum.  §■  Fleteh.  The  Prophetess,  Act  i.  s 


From  these  low  cuttings  come  our  ground- ashes,  so  much 
sought  after  for  arbours,  espaliars.and  other  pole  works.  They 
will  spring  in  abundance,  and  may  be  reduced  to  one  for  a 
slandard-tree  or  for  timber,  if  you  design  it;  for  thus, 
Hydra-like,  [is]  a  orou7id-cut  ash. 

Evelyn.  A  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  e.  6. 
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By  myJKing  James]  descent  lineally  out  of  the  loynes  r,£ 
Henry  ti'e  scauentli,  is  reunited  and  confirmed  in  me  the 
union  of  the  2  princely  Roses  of  the  2  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  Yorke,  wlierof  that  King  of  happie  memorie  was  the 
first  vniter,  as  he  was  also  the  first  ground-layer  of  the  other 
peace.— 5to«',  an.  1C03.  King  James. 

Thus  wore  out  night,  and  now  the  herald  lark 

Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towring  to  discrv 

The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song. 

Milton.  Paradise  liegained,  b.  ii. 

We  might  for  its  [Honour's]  farther  commendation  allege 
the  authority  of  the  more  cool  and  candid  sort  of  philosophers, 
such  as  grounded  their  judgment  of  things  upon  notions 
agreeable  to  common  sense  and  experience. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  -f. 
.\  sapline  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  tlie  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 

Dryden.  Theodore  §■  Honoria. 

Which  may  perhaps  invite  those  that  can  do  it,  to  give 

encouragement  to  the  English  wits ;  which  I  am  groundedly 

confident  want  nothing  but   encouragement,   to  perfonn 

things  in  this  kind,  that  would  really  advantage  the  public. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

All  his  [the  hypocrite's]  fond  expectations  shall  then 
upbraid  him  to  his  face  :  Satan,  his  greatest  Batterer,  shall 
then  laugh  him  to  scorn ;  death  shall  confute  all  his  con- 
fidences, and  hell  convince  him  that  his  hopes  of  Heaven 
were  groundless  and  irrational. — South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  3. 

To  ruin,  thus  the  chosen  flock  are  sold. 
While  wolves  are  ta'en  for  guardians  of  the  fold ; 
Seduc'd  by  these  we  groundlessly  complain, 
And  loath  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S;  Achitophct. 

And  if  the  expression  be  employed  to  justify  any  thing, 
tJiat,  though  styled  a  mystery,  is  but  a  pretended  one,  the 
error  will  lye,  not  in  the  groundlessness  of  the  distinction, 
but  the  erroneousness  of  the  application. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  5-10. 

I  shall  therefore  in  the  4th  place  consider  the  groundless- 
ness and  vanity  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  reasons,  vliich 
men  usually  allege  for  their  abstaining  from  the  communion, 
under  pretence  of  want  of  due  preparation. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  59. 

From  this  consideration  it  is,  that  he  chose  the  ground- 
work of  his  poem,  one  empire  destroyed,  and  another  raised 
from  the  ruins  o{ it.— Dryden.  Dedication  lo  tke.Eneis. 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw  , 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat. 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext'rous  pat. 

Cou'per.  Tirocinium. 
I  then  look  down  upon  the  earth  ;  and  think. 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  how  small  a  chiuk 
I  shall  possess  of  its  extensive  ground. 

Byrom.  The  Italian  B 


2  the  grouudle 


By  these  [laws]  we  persuaded  ourselves  we  migh 
with  some  certainty  upon  what  ground  we  stood.     But  lo  ! 
differences  arose  upon  the  sense  and  interpretation  of  these 
laws. — Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

Nor  can  Christianity  siiflfer  any  prejudice  by  this  manner 
of  proceeding :  for  if  the  objections  urged  against  the  history 
of  Christ's  temptation  are  groundless,  they  may  easily  be 
refuted  :  and  if  they  are  well-supported,  they  conclude  only 
against  the  literal  interpretation. 

Farmer.  Inquiry  into  Christ's  Temptation,  Ap.  I. 
.  A  niiseliievous  society  was  formed  under  his  [Mr.  Fox's] 
auspices,  called  the  friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
1'heir  title  groundlessly  insinuated,  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  had  lately  suffered,  or  was  now  threatened  with  some 
violation.— £Kr*e.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

A  literary  life,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  appears 
ahnost  exempt  from  the  common  attacks  of  ill-fortune;  but 
if  there  weie  no  other  instances  of  the  peculiar  miseries  of 
the  student,  Sophron  alone  mi 
of  such  an  opinion.— A'liox.  L 

In  161 8  a  special  commission  was  issued  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and 
others,  to  plant,  and  reduce  to  uniformity  Lincoln's  Inn- 
lields,  as  it  shall  be  drawn  by  way  of  map  or  ground-plot,  by 
luigo  Jones,  surveyor  general  of  the  works. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c,  3. 

In  country  houses,  at  a  distance  from  any  great  town, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  choose  upon,  the  ground 
rent  is  scarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  tlian  what  the  ground 
which  the  house  stands  upon  would  pay  if  employed  in 
agriculture.— 5»i;7A.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.2. 

G  R  O'U  N  D  S  E  L.    From  Ground,  (  A.  S.  Grund,) 

and  A.  S.  Si/l,  ^vhich  Somner  calls  the  ground-post, 
a  sill,    sell  or  ground-sill.     "  The  ground-sell  or 
footpost  of  a  door,"  (Skinner.')    (See  Sill.)    Also 
written  qrvnsil,  (qv.)     In  Drayton  it  is — 
The  ground-v.mV,  the  fonndaiion. 
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Thane  the  lorile  Wyllyiam  toke  the  axe  that  he  had  vnder 
his  arme,  and  strake  the  captayne  such  a  stroke,  that  he 
claue  his  heed,  and  so  fyll  downe  deed  on  the  gronndsijU. 

Bcrners.  Ffoissart.  Cronijcle,  vol.  i.  c.  1^6. 

Why  art  thou  slack,  whilst  no  man  puts  his  hand 
To  raise  the  mount  where  Surrey's  towers  must  stand, 
Or  who  the  i/ioutuhil  of  that  work  doth  lay, 
Wliilst  like  a  wand'rer  thou  abroad  dost  stray. 

Drayton.  The  Lady  Geraldine  to  Earl  of  Surrey. 

The  tirst  of  house  that  ere  did  yroundsel  lay, 
Which  then  was  homely,  of  rude  loam  and  clay, 
Learn'd  of  the  martin.  Id.  The  Owl. 

GRO'UNDSEL.  Grunde-swulie,  perhaps  (says 
Skinner)  q.d.  grunde-swijle,  i.  e.  tumor  terrcc,  be- 
cause it  every  vvliere  .^weils  with  this  plant ;  it 
grows  everywhere.      See  the  quotation. 

This  groiiudswell  is  an  hearhe  much  like  in  shape  to  ger- 
mander, as  soft  also  and  tender  as  it,  the  small  stalks  or 
braunches  whereof  incline  to  a  reddish  colour :  and  it  loveth 
to  grow  upon  tiled  houses  and  walls. 

Holland.  PUnie,  h.  xxv.  c.  13. 

GROUP,  r.  )     Fr.  Grouper;  It.  Groppo ,-  which 

Group,  n.  )  Menage  says  is  formed  from 
globus,  or  from  crujiis.  "More  probably  from  grvper, 
to  hold  together  (to  gripe.)     See  Aggrolte. 

To  place  or  keep  in  Bands  or  companies,  or  as- 
semblages, in  select  parties  or  numbers. 

Du  Fresnoy  tells  us,  "  that  the  figures  of  the  groups  must 

not  be  all  on  a  side,"  that  is,  with  their  face  and  bodies  all 

turned  the  same  way  ;  but  must  contrast  each  other bytheir 

several  positions.— Dryrfere.  Parallel  of  Poetry  S;  Painting. 

A  robe  she  wore, 

With  life's  calamities  embroider'd  o'er. 

A  mirror  in  one  hand  collective  shows, 

Vary'd  and  multiply'd,  thiit  group  of  woes. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer,  c.  S. 

Who  thinn'd,  and  who  group'd,  and  who  scatter'd  those 

Who  bade  the  slopes  fall  with  that  delicate  ease. 

Wliitehead.  On  the  Improvements  at  Nuncham. 

Here  the  supreme  art  of  the  designer  consists  in  disposing 
his  ground  and  objects  into  an  entire  landskip:  and  grouping 
them,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  in  so  easy  a  manner,  that  the 
careless  observer,  though  he  be  taken  with  the  symmetry  of 
the  whole,  discovers  no  art  in  the  combination. 

Hard.  Letter  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  Let.  8. 
In  evei7  figur'd  group  the  judging  eye 
Demands  the  charm  of  contrariety  ; 
In  forms,  in  attitudes,  expects  to  trace 
Distinct  inflexions,  and  contrasted  grace. 
Where  Art  diversely  leads  each  changeful  line, 
Opposes,  breaks,  divides  the  whole  design  : 
Thus,  when  the  rest  in  front  their  charms  display 
Let  one  with  face  averted  turn  away ; 
Shoulders  oppose  to  breasts,  and  left  to  right, 
Wiih  parts  that  meet,  and  parts  that  shun  the  sight. 

Mason.  Du  Fresnoy.  The  Art  of  Painting. 

GROUT.     See  Grit,  and  Groat. 
Sweet  honey  some  condense,  some  purge  the  grout ; 
The  rest,  in  cells  apart,  the  liquid  nectar  shut. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 
As  for  grout,  it  is  an  old  Danish  dish  ;  and  it  is  claimed 
as  an  honour  to  the  ancient  family  of  Leigh,  to  carry  a  dish 
of  it  up  to  the  coronation.— A'(B<7.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  5. 

GRO'UTHEAD.  ■)      "  ¥r.  Grosse-teste.     II  a 
Gro'utnol.  S  tme  grosse  te.^te.     He  is  a 

very    blockhead,    yrouthead,    joulthead,"     (Cot- 
grave.  ■> 

A  great  or  gross  head  or  knoll  ;  a  thick/ieacf. 
From  May  to  mid  August,  an  hour  or  two, 
Let  Patch  sleep  a  snatch,  howsoever  ye  do  : 
Though  sleeping  one  hour  refresheth  his  song, 
Yet  trust  not  Hob  G-routhend,  fur  sleeping  too  long. 

Tuiser.  May's  Husbandry,  s.  32. 
Wife,  That  same  dwarfe's  a  pretty  boy,  hut  the  squire's 
agroutnotd. 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Actii. 


GROW,  w,    ^ 
Gro'wer  I  I 

Gro'wing,  n.   j  ' 
Growth.         J  ' 


A.  S.  Grow-uii ;  Dut.  Groc-  \ 
m;  Ger.  Gru-nen  ;  Sw.  Gro.  | 
'  This  word,  as  early  applied  to  ; 
[fetable  nature,  and  gradually 
extended  to  other  usages,  is  thus  interpreted  by 
Kilian, — Virere,  virescere,  evirescere,  frondero,  ' 
frondescere,  florere,  florescere,  vernare,  vigere, 
vegetari,  adolescere,  erescere. 

To  be  or  become  green,  verdant  or  vigorous ;  to 
bud,  to  germinate,  to  bear  or  bring  forth  leaves  ; 
to  bloom,  to  flourish,  to  bear  or  bring  forth 
flowers;   to  spring',  to  sprout,  to  be  or  become 
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strong,   to  vegetate  ;   to   advance  in  youth  ; 
increase. 

To  advance,  to  proceed,  to  improve ;   to 
large,  to  magnify,  to  amplify,  to  augment. 


And  he  scith,  this  thing  I  schal  do  :  I  schal  throwe  doune 
my  bernes:  and  I  schal  make  gretter,  and  thidir  1  schal 
gedere  thingis  that  growen  to  me  in  my  goodis. 

Wielif.  LuJc,  c.  12. 

Let  it  still  on  the  Roser  sit 

And  let  it  grow  till  it  amended  he 

Andperfec'tlycometobeaute.— C/ja!(ccr.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

For  seld  in  feUls  grnwelh  any  come 

But  if  some  weede  spring  vp  there  emong. 

Lidgate.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

Where  lawe  faileth,  errour  groieefh. 

Ho  is  not  wise,  who  that  ne  troweth. 

Gower.   Con.  A.  Prol. 

For  man  of  soule  reasonable 

Is  to  an  angell  resemblable. 

And  like  to  beast  he  hath  felyng, 

And  like  to  tres  he  hath  growing.  Id.  lb. 

For  the  miserable  riche  person,  the  more  that  he  en- 
creased  in  riches,  the  more  he  deminisheth  in  friendes.  and 
gruweth  in  ennemies  to  his  domage.— Go/den  Buke,  c.  29. 

To  whom  [womannej  of  nature  is  gyuen  a  more  thicke 
and  more  large  growyng  of  heare,  than  to  the  manne,  that 
she,  which  is  siibiecte  to  her  husbande,  might  not  at  any 
time  lacke  a  vayle. —  Vdal.  Corinthians,  c.  11. 

A  graffe  of  so  small  grothe,  so  much  good  fruit  to  bring. 
Is  seldome  hearde,  or  neuer  sene,  it  is  so  rare  a  thing. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  On  the  Death  of  Master  Deuorox. 
Besides  her  modest  countenance  he  saw 
So  goodly  grave,  and  full  of  princely  aw, 
That  it  his  ranging  fancie  did  refraine. 

And  looser  thoughts  to  lawful  bounds  withdraw ; 
V/hereby  the  passion  grew  more  fierce  and  faine. 
Like  to  a  stubborne  steede  whom  strong  hand  would 
restraine.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  (!. 

Concord  she  cleeped  was  in  common  reed. 

Mother  of  blessed  Peace  and  Friendship  trew  ; 
They  both  her  twins,  both  borne  of  heavenly  seed. 

And  she  herself  likewise  Ai\me\y  grew.— Id.  lb.  c.  10. 
Clio,  O  crave  of  Phoebus  to  inspire 
Us  for  his  altars  with  his  holiest  Are, 
And  let  his  glorious  ever-shining  rays 
Give  life  and  growth  to  our  Elysian  bays. 

Drayton.   The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky  ; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last  : 
But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

And  all  this  had  been  aftende  ,  for  so  long  a  course  of 

years,  with  the  perpetual  success  of  their  affairs,  by  the 

growth  of  their  trade,  riches,  and  power  at  home,  and  the 

consideration  of  their  neighbours  abroad. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  Government. 
Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 
In  16S8,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  this  kind,  estimated  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  to  be  to  tlie  grower 
3s.  ed.  the  bushel,  or  eight-and-twenty  sliillings  the  quarter. 
Smilh.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
But  form'd  elastic,  with  inclining  shade, 
Their  yielding  stems  each  stormy  gust  evade  : 
So  forest  pines  th'  aspiring  mountain  clothe. 
And  self-erected  towers  the  stately  growth. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  h.  iii. 

GROWL,  V.  \      Ger.  GroUcn,    murmurare,— 
Growl,  n.       \  perhaps  formed  of  the  common 

prefix  ge,  and  rotlen,  to  roll,  and  consequentially, 

to  rumble. 

Growl,  the  n.,  growler,  and  growling,  though 

common  in  speech,  are  not  so  in  writing. 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curs'd  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopening  door; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate, 
Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

Pope.  Moral  Ess.  Ess.  3. 
His  horrid  mane  he  rears,  he  runs,  he  flies. 
Expands  his  jaws,  and  darts  upon  the  prize. 
The  prize  he  rends,  with  a  tremendous  roar. 
And,  growling,  rages  in  a  foam  of  gore. 

Pitt,  rirgil.  jEneid,  b.  x. 
Oh  !  when  the  groivlinq  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  : 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 

Armstrong.  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i. 
942 
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Goth.  Gr-ih-an,  fodere,  to  Aig. 


GRUB,  t>.     ^       Goth.  Gr-th-an,  Mere,  io  dig. 

Gri'b,  n.  y  Grabble,  a  diminutive  of  grub , 

Gru'bble,  v.  J  Ger.  Grubelen  ,-  q.d.  (says  .Skin- 
ner) fodicare, — to  dig  much  or  often.    See  Gruve. 

To  dig,  to  dig  up  ;  to  keep  employed  or  busy  in 
the  dirt ;  in  dirty  works  or  occupations,  low  or 
base  pursuits. 

Claud.  Builders  of  iron  mills,  that  grub  up  forests, 
With  timber  trees  for  shipping. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

The  very  stumps  of  oak,  especially  that  part  which  is 

dry,  and  above  ground,  being  well  grubh'd,  is  many  times 

worth  the  pains  and  charge,  for  sundry  rare  and  hard  works. 

Evelyn.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  3.  s.  14. 

And  when  the  man  casting  aside  all  hope  and  confidence 
to  purge  himselfe,  stood  all  astonied,  Papyrius  chaunced  to 
espie  a  shrub  hard  by,  and  caused  it  to  be  grubbed  up,  and 
so  having  by  this  kind  of  pleasant  conceit  chastised  the 
partie,  set  him  free. — Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  394. 

So  that  the  grubs  therein  that  bred. 
Hearing  such  turmoil  over  head. 
Thought  surely  they  had  all  been  dead. 
So  fearful  was  the  jumbling.  Drayton.  Nymphidia. 

But  being  now  deprived  of  the  image  of  God,  the  soul 
grabbles  here  below,  and  instead  of  aspiring  unto  'Jod, 
pitc'ieth  its  aflections  and  thoughts  only  upon  the  creature, 
and  this  becomes  sin  and  misery  to  it. 

Hopkins.   On  Regeneration,  Ser.  11. 
The  jolly  Luther,  reading  him,  began 
T'  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran, 
To  grub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender  feet. 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paradise  more  sweet. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk, 
Invade  and  grabble  one  another's  punk. 

Id.  Prologue  to  the  Disappointment. 
Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satires. 

A  gentleman,  on  grubbing  \vp  an  old  pollard  ash  which 
had  been  the  habitation  of  owls  for  many  generations,  found 
at  the  bottom  many  bushels  of  this  rejected  stufl!',  [bones,  fur, 
or  feathers,  &c.] — Pennant.  British  Zoology.   White  Owl. 

The  caterpillar  could  not  live  without  teeth  :  in  several 
species,  the  butterfly  formed  from  it  could  not  use  them. 
The  old  teeth,  therefore,  are  cast  off  with  the  exuvicE  of  the 
grub :  a  new  and  totally  different  apparatus  assumes  their 
place  in  the  Ay.—Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  12. 

Moths,  miles,  and  maggots,  fleas,  (a  numerous  crew,) 
And  gnats  and  grubwornis  crowded  on  his  view. 

Smart.   The  Hilliad. 


GRUDGE,  V.  ^       Anciently  written    Grutdi, 

Grudge,  ji.         \  gruch,  and groche.      Skinner — 

Gru'dgefull.     {  "from  the  Fr.  Gruger,  and  that 

Gru'dger.  (  from  the  Lat.  Cruciari.     Ju- 

Gru'dging,  ?!.     I  nius — from   the    Gr.  ^pufel^, 

Gru'dgingly.   J  hiscere,mutire.   Tooke  asserts 

that  grudge,  the   noun,    "  is  the  past   part,    of 

Jircnw-ian,    ge-hreow-jan,    hreow-sian,    ge-kreow- 

sian,  dolere,  ingemiscere,  pcenitere  ;"  to  grieve,  to 

groan,  to  repent,  to  rue. 

To  grieve,  to  rue,  to  repine  ;  to  fret  or  repine, 
(sc.  af  tlie  good  fortune  of  another.) 

Grudgiiigs  of  disease  ;  pains  or  pangs  ;  sympto- 
matic pains  or  pangs,  of  disease. 

Unpatient  in  alle  penaunces.  and  pleynede  as  hit  were 
On  God  weime  men  grieved  ouht,  and  gruiche  of  bus 
sonde.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  93. 


For  this  oynement  myght  have  be  soeld  more  than  for  thre 
hundrid  pens  and  be  goven  to  pore  men,  and  thei  gruceht- 
den  agens  hil.— Wielif.  Mark,  c.  H. 

And  in  the  taking  thei  grucckiden  agens  the  housbonde 
man  and  seiden.  The  laste  wroughten  oon  hour,  and  thou 
hast  maad  hem  evene  to  us  that  han  born  the  charge  of  the 
dai  and  bete.— Id.  Matthew,  c.  20. 


And  who  so  grulchelh  ought,  he  doth  folic. 
And  rebel  to  him  that  all  may  gie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,v.SOiT. 


And  melancholy  that  angry  sire, 

Ben  of  her  paleis  senatours 

Groning  and  grutching,  her  herbegeours. 

Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rote 
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And  thus  of  o  thing  I  may  avaunten  me, 
At  th'  entie  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  degree. 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  some  maner  thing, 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutchhtg. 

Chancer.  The  If'if  of  Bathes  Prologue,  ■v.  S98S. 


Her  [Isabel,  Countess  of  Warwick]  great  templys  with  the 
baleys  sold  to  the  utmost,  she  gave  to  the  monks  of  Tewks- 
bury.  so  that  they  grulclit  not  with  her  burial  there,  and 
what  else  she  had  appointed  to  be  done  about  the  same. 
[Will,  dated  1439.]— rCa/pofe  ^nec.  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.2. 

If  Menelaus  could  haue  ruVd  hys  w^ll, 
With  fowle  reprorhe  to  loose  his  faire  delight. 
Then  had  the  stately  towres  of  Trny  stoode  styll. 
And  Greekes  with  grudge  had  dronke  their  own  despight. 
Gascoigne.  Memories. 

[He]  suffred  diuers  of  more  meane  estate  to  be  acquyted, 
though  it  grudgnd  hys  mynde.  because  theye  seemed  not 
gylty  to  other  xann.—Brende.  Qiiinlus  Curtius,  fol.  289. 

For  where  the  people  called  Dores  (whom  somp  thinke  to 
be  nowe  Sicilians)  wold  aduenge  their  olde  grudges  ?.^A\ne 
the  Atheniensis,  they  demaunded  of  some  of  the  goddis, 
what  successe  shoulde  happen  if  thev  made  any  warres. 

Sir  T.  Elijot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.9. 

And  forthwith  her  whole  feuer  went  awaye.  lyuelines  and 
cherefulnes  returiied,  insomuche  that  she  rainistred  and 
serued  them  by  and  by  of  meate  :  so  clerely  was  she  deli- 
uered  from  all^/r  yt/pe^/^yof  theague. — Udal.  Matthew,  c.  8. 

Let  him  that  hath  substaunce  to  do  withal,  showe  himselfe 
herberous.  and  bestow  vnto  them  that  haue  nede,  not  grudg- 
ingly neither  with  murmuryng,  but  gladly  and  chearefuily. 
Id.  1  Peter,  c.  4. 
■Whiles  sad  Pyrochles  lies  on  senceless  ground, 

And  groneth  out  his  utmost  grudging  spright ; 
Through  many  a  stroke  and  many  a  streaming  wound. 
Calling  thy  helpe  in  vaine.  that  here  in  ioyes  art  dround. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
Where  when  she  saw  that  lolhly  uncouth  sight 

Of  men  disguiz'd  in  womanishe  attire. 
Her  heart  gan  grudge  for  very  deepe  despight 
Of  so  unmanly  maske  in  misery  misdight. 

Id.  III.  b.  V.  c.  7. 
Yet  to  this  lad  not  wanted  Envie's  sting— 
("  He's  not  worth  ought,  that's  not  worth  envying.") 
Since  many  at  his  praise  were  seen  to  grulch. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 


So  forth  he  went 

With  heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
In  him  bewraid  great  grudge,  and  maltalent : 
His  steed  eke  seem'd  t'  apply  his  steps  to  his  intent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Then  all  that  evening,  welcommed  with  cold 
And  chearlesse  hunger,  they  together  spent ; 

Yet  found  no  fault,  but  that  the  hag  did  scold 
And  rayle  at  them  with  grudgefull  discontent, 
For  lodging  there  without  her  owne  consent. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
And  l}esides  this,  they  had  money  for  their  horsses,  such 
as  they  would  leaue  behinde  them  at  their  awne  price, 
■without  any  grudging.— Grafton.  Edw.  II.  an.  1325. 

Great  grudging  and  manie  a  bitter  cursse  followed  about 
the  leuieng  of  this  monie.  and  much  mischeefe  rose  thereof, 
as  after  it  appeared  —Holinshei.  Rich.  II.  an.  1381. 

Be  not  ambitiously  a  king 
Nor  grudgingly  decline : 
One  God  did  root  out  Cis  his  stock 
And  rayse  up  Jesse's  line. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 

By  their  own  losses  (they)  have  learned  better  to  value 

the  lives  of  others,  and  now  will  willingly  allow  martyrship 

to  those  from  whom  they  wholly  with-held,  or  grudgingly 

gave,  it  before. — Fuller.  General  Worthies,  c.  3. 

*'  I  not  dispute,"  the  royal  youth  replies, 
*'  The  known  perfection  of  your  policies. 
Nor  in  Achitophel  yet  grudge  or  blame. 
The  privilege  that  statesmen  ever  claim  ; 
■Who  private  interest  never  yet  pursued, 
But  still  pretended,  'twas  for  others'  good." 

Drgden.  Absalom  S^  Achitophel. 
"  Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 
To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail : 
For  who  would  grutch  to  spend  his  blood  in 
His  honour's  cause  ? "    Quoth  she,  "  a  puddin." 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Grulching  the  English  such  a  vessel,  they  all  joined 
together,  plundered  the  English  of  their  ship,  goods,  and 
a.  ms,  and  turned  them  ashore.— Dampier.  Voyage,  an.  1683. 

He  lay  under  (he  lash  of  Secretary  Williamson,  who,  upon 
old  grudges  between  them  at  Cologne,  never  failed  to  lay 
hold  of  any  occasion  he  could  to  censure  his  conduct. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs  from  1672  to  1679, 
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But  had  a  man,  by  an  early  weariness  and  observance  of 
his  teeming  thoughts,  crushed  those  infant  sharpnesses, 
those  first  disgusts  and  grudgings,  that  began  to  sour  and 
torment  his  whole  mind  ;  he  would  have  found  the  humour 
curable  and  conquerable.— i'oK(A,  vol.  x.  Ser.  9. 

He  cKpects  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  poor  on  his  ac- 
count ;  not  sparingly  nor  grudgingli/,  but  liberally  and  gene- 
rously ;  for  he  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  13. 
Nor  qrudae,  Alexis,  that  the  rural  pipe 
So  oft  hath  stain'd  the  roses  of  thv  lip. 

Bealtie.  Virgil,  Past.  2. 
Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brook'd 
While  life's  sublimest  joys  are  overlook'd. 

Cowper.  Charity. 

GRU'DGEON.  Sherwood  writes  grurfgions  ,- 
Cotgrave,  (in  v.  Redondar/e, )  gnidgcons  ,•  Skinner, 
giirgians,  which  he  thinlis  may  be  the  Fr.  Escour- 
geon,  from  escouvre,  exoutere,  "  to  thrash  or  sever 
corn  from  the  chaff,"  (  Cotgrave.  ) 

The  coarse  or  gross  portion  remaining  after  the 
finer  meal  is  shaken  through  the  sieve. 
A  lord,  a  miller  ?  take  your  toal-dish  with  ye. 
You  that  can  deal  with  gudgins,  and  coarse  flower, 
'Tis  pitty  you  should  taste  what  manchet  means. 

Beaum.  iS-  Flelch.   The  Maid  in  the  Mill.,  Act  iii. 

GRU'EL.  Yr.Gruau;  Low  Lat.  GruteUum, 
a  dim.  of  griditm,  i.e.  grout,  qv.  (Menage  and 
Spelman,  Gloss.  Arch.) 

Pottage  of  grits,  groats,  or  grout. 
(Qd.  Pandarus)  ne  drede  the  neuer  a  dele 
For  it  shal  be  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 
So  thriue  I,  this  night  shal  I  make  it  wele. 
Or  casten  al  the  gruel  in  the  S\vo.— Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

His  perseuerance  aperethe  in  that  Daniel  saith.  Proue  vs 
thy  seruants  these  10  dayes  withe  greiccll  &  a  little  water. 
Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 
Nor  will  I  deal  hypocritically,  sales  our  poet ;  for  I  use 
not  in  my  private  life  to  bid  my  cook,  if  any  body  by  chance 
be  present  {coram  aliis)  to  provide  coarse  victuals  (as,  pv.ltes 
ex  farina,  gruel,  or  the  like),  sed  in  aure  placentas,  but  in 
his  ear  (or  secretly)  bid  him  buy  me  dainties. 

Holiday.  Juvenal,  S.it.  11.  Illustration. 
But.  though  the  very  steam  arose 
With  grateful  odour  to  his  nose. 
One  single  sip  he  ventur'd  not. 
The  gruel  was  so  wondrous  hot. 

Lloyd.   The  Satyr  and  the  Pedlar. 

GRUFF.   >      Diit.  Groff.      Apparently   con- 

GEt'FFLY.  J  tracted,  says  Lye,  from  geruh, 
gereg ;  i.  e.  the  prefix  ge-  and  ruh,  rug, '  hrvh, 
hruhge,  rough. 

Rough,  —  (met. )  applied  to  voice,  looks,  or 
manners. 

Rough — is  the  past  part,  of  rcf-an-,  to  rive,  and 
hence  gruff  (sc.  a  rift,  a  place  riven,  rove,  or 
torn  open)  is  also  applied,  as  in  the  letter  from 
Locke,  to  pits  or  mines. 

Then,  after  some  i/rj// muttering  with  himself. 

Cried,  "  Pr'ythee,  Jolt,  how  came  that  skillet  thine  V 

King.  The  Skillet. 

The  barometer  I  had  from  you  was  conveyed  safe  into  the 
country,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  to  my  hands,  I  rode  to 
Minedeep.  with  an  intention  to  make  u.se  of  it  there  in  one 
of  the  deepest  gruffs  (for  so  thev  call  their  pits)  I  could  find. 

Boyle.   Works',  vol.  V.  p.  686.  Locke  to  Boyle,  May,  1660. 


Statins.  Thebaid,  b. 

GRUM,  adj.  i.  e.  Grim,  (qv.) 

The  hilk'd  confederates  they  stare. 
And  cry'd.  "  Old  gentleman,  deal  fair, 

For  once  be  just  and  true." 
Quoth  he.  and  looking  wondrous  grum, 
"  Behold  my  paws,  the  word  is  mum ; 

And  so.  Messieurs,  adieu  !" 

Yalden.  The  Lion's  Treaty  of  Partition. 

GRU'MBLE,  V.  ^        Fr.    Grommeler  ;       Dut. 
Gri'mbler.  i    Grommen,  grommelen ;   pro- 

Gri'mbling,  n.      f  bably  from  ge-  and  rommelen,  ' 
Gri'melingly.     J  to   rumble,  which    Skinner 

thinks — a  sono  fictum. 

To   make  a  confused   noise,    as  of  rolling  or 

rumbling.     It  is  classed  by  Wilkins  with  groaning, 

(qv.)  I 

Tickled  with  rare  art 

The  tailing  strinss  (each  breathing  in  his  part)  | 

Most  kindly  do  fall  out,  the  grumbling  base 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble  grace. 

Crashaw.  Musick's  Duel, 
S43 


GRU 


But  the 

unwillingness  to  sin 

that  is 

in  the 

animal,  or 

moral 

man 

is  nothing  else  but  a 

serving 

sin  lik 

bling  s 

»rva 

It,  or  like  the  younger 

son  of  the  fanner  in  the 

gospel 

he 

said  he  would  not.  but  dio  it 

for  all 

his  angry 

words. 

-/. 

Taylor.  On  Repenlanc 

e,  c.  8.  s 

.5 

:  Hun 


.  Actl 


Like  curs,  our  Critics  haunt  the  Poet's  feast, 

And  feed  on  scraps  refus'd  by  every  guest ; 

From  the  old  Thracian  dog  they  learn'd  the  way 

To  snarl  in  want,  and  grumble  o'er  their  prey. 

Pill.   To  Mr.  Spence. 

I  thought  fit  to  put  my  nephew  Rupert  in  that  place; 
which  will  both  save  me  charsre,  and  slop  other  men's 
griimhlinqs.— Charles  I.  To  his  Wife,  May  i,  1015.  Ludlow, 
vol.  iii.  p;213. 

They  speak  good  German  at  the  Court,  and  in  the  city; 
but  the  common  and  country  people  seemed  to  speak  grunt' 
blingly.— Brown.   Travels,  p.  156. 

What  spirits  were  his  1  what  wit  and  what  whim, 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb  ! 
Now  rangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all. 

Goldsmith.  Setalialion. 
Peace  to  the  grumblers  of  an  envious  Age, 
■\'apid  in  spleen,  or  brisk  in  frothy  rage. 

Bealtie.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Blacklock. 

Father-in-law  has  been  callrg  me  whelp  and  hound  this 
half  year.  Now  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be  so  revenged  upon 
the  old  grumbleloniav. 

Goldsmith.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Acti.  sc.2. 


GRU'MOUS. 


US.  ) 

NESS,    f   I 


Lat.  Grumus ;    Fr.  Grume, 


is  applied  to  a  collection  or  concretion  of  parts ; 
also  to  things  minute,  but  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  coalition  of  things  minute. 
Concrete,  coagulated,  clotted. 
But,  having  for  this  purpose  exposed  some  serum  of  human 
blood  to  cold  air,  in  two  freezing  nights  consecutively,  the 
serum  was  not  found  to  congeal,  though  some  grumous  parts 
of  the  same  blood  did,  as  has  formerly  been  noted. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  751. 

The 


The  first  race,  by  the  daily  loading  of  the  back,  would 
prob.ahly  find  a  small  grumous  tumour  to  be  formed  in  the 
flesh  of  that  part.— Pa'fejr.  Natural  Theology,  c.  23. 

GRU'NSEL.  A.  S.  Grund  and  syl.  See 
Groundsel. 

Next  came  one 

■WHio  mourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off. 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge. 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham'd  his  vvorsliippers. 

Millo-n.  Paradise  Lost,  b  i. 
I  saw  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  sway 
He  dasht  and  broke  them  on  the  grundsil  edge  ; 
The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spatter'd  o'er  with  brains. 

Addison.  Part  of  the  Third  ..^neid. 


Fr.  Gron- 


GRUNT,  u.    ^       k.&.   Grun-an;     Fr.  G; 
Grunt,  n.  >  guer ;   It.  Grugnare,  grugn 

Gru'nting,  11.  J   Lat.  Grunnire.      Grunt  se 


GRUNT, 
Gr 

Gru'nting,  n.  J  Lat.  trrunmre.  Lrrunt  seems 
to  be  the  same  word  as  groan,  or  formed  upon 
its  past  part,  grant;  and  somewhat  diijferently 
applied,  (sc.) — 

To  groan ;  like  a  hog. 

Tho  kyng  Edmond  y  wraththed  was,  &  wythinne  h( 
He  ssoc  ys  suerde  &  grunte.—E.  Gloucester,  p.  308. 


But  he  had 
that  he  gaue  a 
heart.— Brenrfe 


Quin 


one  dronke  of  Hercules'  cuppe,  but 
i  though  he  had  bene  stricken  to  the 
■s  Curtius,  fol.  299. 


\^'ho  would  these  fardles  beare 

To  gruni  and  sweat  vnder  a  weary  life. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

The  vndiscouered  countrey.  from  whose  borne 

No  traueller  returnes,  puzels  the  will. 

And  makes  vs  rather  beare  those  illes  we  haue, 

Then  flye  to  others,  that  we  know  not  of 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i 

Yet  still  did  hunt 

In  his  deep  trough  for  : 


And  thereupon  followed  so  cruel  slaughter,  that  nothing 

was  heard  but  grunting  and  groning  of  people,  as  they  lay  on 

heapes  ready  to  die,  weltering  together  in  their  own  blood. 

Holinshed.  The  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1331. 


GU  A 

H(3  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears, 

And  stands  erected  like  a  field  of  spears  : 

Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grunting  sound 

And  part  he  churns,  and  part  befoams  tlie  ground. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  viii. 

Lament,  ye  swine,  in  grunting  spend  your  grief, 

I'or  you,  like  me,  have  lost  vour  sole  relief. 

Ga?j.  Tlie  Shepherd's  Weeli,  Past.  5. 

Their  speeches  were  composed  of  short  sentences  ;  to  earh 
of  which  two  or  three  old  men  answered,  by  nodding  their 
heads,  and  giving  a  kind  oC  grunt,  significant,  as  I  thought, 
of  approbation. — Cnof:.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

GRUTCH.     See  Gridgk. 

GRY.  Gr.  Fpu,  minimum  ;  a  word,  says  Len- 
!iep,  formed  from  the  sound ;  firjBe  ypv,  ne  tan- 
tillum. 

The  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  longest  of  all  [these  horny  substances]  was  th.it  on 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  when  1  saw  him,  which 
was  three  inches  and  nine  grys  long,  and  one  inch  seven 
lines  in  girt.— Bo;//?.  Jf'or*s,  vol.  vi.  p.  511. 

GUAR.\NTE'E,  v.  ^      Fr.  Garantlr,-  If.  Gunr- 

Gi-.\r.\nte'f,,  n.  y  dare,    cjuurciitire  ,-      .Sp. 

Gca'rantv,  ?i.  cV  f.  )  Giiamer,  to  warrant; 
from  A.  S.  Wnr-'iav,  {tc  changed  into  </,  or  ge- 
warian,  gwar,  guar ,)  Dut.  Waeroi ;  Ger.  Waren; 
to  beware,  cavere,  cautjonem  adhibere  vel  prie- 
stare.  From  tlio  participle  warencl,  says  Wachter, 
ivere  formed  warens  and  wurantim,  fido-)ussor; 
ivarenda  and  n-nrandia,  fido-jussio,  trarendator, 
'tide-jussor,  warandare  and  warentizarc,  evictionem 
praestare. — A  superior  defending,  or  iiuarding  an 
inferior,  (Vossius,  dc  Vitiis,  lib.  ii.  c.  26,)  and 
securing  him  from  the  oppression  of  his  enemies, 
is  said  viarantizare. 

To  secure,  or  engage  to  secure,  protect  or 
guard;  and  as  the  Fr.  Garantir:  "  To  warrant, 
make  good,  undertalie  for,  sell  or  pass  with  war- 
ranty ;  to  secure,  save  harmless,  defend,  protect,  ; 
bear  out,"  ( Cotgrave. )  _ 

Upon  the  discourse  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  , 
Nation,  it  being  snid  we  might  be  secured  by  the  guaranty  \ 
of  the  general  Peace,  it  was  reflected  on  as  a  thing  most 
pernicious  to  us,  and  that  our  rnoiny  and  endeavours  could 
not  be  worse  applied. 


GUA 

Without  was  left  not  one 

Horse  male,  trusse.  ne  bagage. 

Salad,  speare.  gardbracr;  ne  page 

But  was  lodged.  Chaucer.  Drcame. 

But  by  reason  theyr  company  was  not  quick  inough  in 
comming  to  their  rescue,  they  were  slain  by  the  garde. 

Gotdyng.  Justine,  fol.  S8. 

And  there  at  Junous  sanctuair 

In  the  void  porches  Phenix,  Ulisses  eke, 
Sterne  yuardens  stood,  watching  of  the  spoile. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

That  tliei  male  vnder  the  tuicion  .and  guarding  of  their 
heauenly  father,  bee  safely  defended  against  Satan's  engens, 
Udal.  Lukc,c.  11. 
To  be  a  gardian  or  tutor  was  accounted  among  them  to  be 
a  charge,  or  trouble,  a  thing  subject  to  much  encumbrance 
and  srn.ill  profit,  so  that  diners  means  were  sought  for,  to 
excuse  men  from  it.  With  us  this  is  cleane  contrary,  for  it 
is  reikoned  a  profit  to  haue  a  toard. 

Smitlt.  Commonwealth,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 


a  man  all  good  offices,  attending  upon  him  and  guarding 
him  from  evil  all  his  life  long. 

Afore.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

And  now  whether  King  Henry  doubted  any  sudden 
attempt  upon  his  person,  or  whether  he  did  it  to  follow  the 
example  of  France,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
ordained  a  band  of  tall  personable  men,  to  be  attending 
upon  him,  which  was  called  the  king's  guard ;  which  no 
king  before,  and  all  kings  since  have  always  used. 

llc/:c-r.  Hen.  ril.  an.  H8G. 
For  lie  referre  me  to    il  t    ii'      "i     ^i-t^. 
{If  she  in  chains  til  I  '      ■  -hiundi 

"Whether  a  maid,  ^n  :     .        i      .        ,il  liuppie 
So  opposite  to  marrl.'       i    i!  hmM 

The  wealthy  curie.  1  '      '•   \  i'     .  nation. 


iild( 


GUA 

1  If  we  be  armed  with  the  spiritual  panoply,  having  our 
head  covered  with  the  helmet  of  salvation,  our  htutt  garded 
with  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness.  &c. 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 
The  Gods  no  sooner  give  a  grace, 
I  But,  fond  of  their  own  art, 

.       Severely  jealous,  ever  place 

To  guard  the  glories  of  a  face, 
j  A  dragon  in  the  heart. — Rochester.  A  Pastoral  Tlialogue. 

I       Though  over  all  thy  thoughts  and  every  sense 

I       The  guard  is  plac'd  of  virgin  innocence. 

;  l)ul:c.  On  the  Martiage  of  George  Prince  of  Denmark. 

From  a  wise  guardian  he  receiv'd  his  doom 
;       To  walk  the  Change,  and  not  to  govern  Home. 

Dryden.  Suum  Citique. 

We  who  are  better  taught  by  our  religion,  yet  own  every 
wonderful  accident  which  befals  us  for  the  best,  to  be  brought 
to  pass  by  some  special  providence  of  Almighty  God,  and  by 
the  care  of  guardian  angels. — Id.  Dedication  to  the  ..^neis. 

No  mother's  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer  : 
No  father's  guardian  baled  my  youth  maintain'd, 
Cali'd  forth  "my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrain'd. 
Savage.  The 


King  James  had  by  his  ill  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment brought  himself  into  an  incapacity  of  holding  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  sovereign  authority  anymore  in  his  own  hand  : 
but  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  the  right  still  remained  in 
him,  only  the  guardianship,  or  the  exercise,  of  it  was  to  be 
lodged  with  a  prince  regent. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  ICSIi. 

So  the  grim  lion,  from  his  nightly  den. 
O'erleaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen  ; 
I      On  sheep  or  goats,  resistless  in  his  way. 

He  falls,  and  foaming  rends  the  guardless  prey. 


■  .'J"" 


i^^■ 


.  5S(1. 


Devit.  You  see  this  cardirue,  the  last,  the  only  quint, 
essence  of  .^0  crowns,  distill'd  in  the  limbeck  of  yonr  yardage, 
of  which  happie  peace  thou  shalt  be  treasurer. 

Bcaum.  ^  Flct:h.   Thierry  S,-  Tlieodoret,  Act  v. 

But  when  my  an'4i\  -■  /.-,  '  .  ■  ,.  I  .nunc, 
Tendring  ray  ruini.  ,  ii.in.^, 
Dizzie-ey'd  furie,  an  ,  ,  .  .  i  i  earr. 
Suddenly  made  him  1  ■:  .,  ■  <  start 
Into  the  clustriu,'  b  "     ,i  ■•■  ;    •    :    h.  ' 


:,:,  ;n  rlvlld^'yet 
beaten  out  of  anyone  town  that  «..»  ;.:,.lii  ilitui  by  that 
Treaty,  could  with  ill  grace  propose  any  thiug  to  France 
bevond  those  terms,  or  something  eouivalcnt. 

Sir  W.  Temple.    Letter  iu  the  King.  Nov.  30,  1671. 

T'n-'  w^»  fVnf  wlii'c  tha'  Prii-  S-v-Wv  tOr.-mge]  was  in  the 

pr.-..    .,i.-M  r,,   ii,,-  rnnr.   .  I   i'      ,   ,     i.. i iMiaiit  to  an  Article 

ul  iK     i .  ■  King  of  England 

1)..c,-  .;...;,.,  ...ntv-  t;.,:  JJaii^.i  u  I.„.a  v,..,  with  me,  to  com- 
municate a  letter  he  had  nev.ly  received  from  the  Emperor, 
declaring  his  resolution  to  join  with  the  Triple  alliance  in 
the  guaranty  of  the  Peace  of  Aix. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  to  Arlington,  Sept.  2,  1070. 

At  the  worst,  if  the  King  of  Spain  had  invaded  any  part 
of  Italy,  the  guarantees  of  the  neutralitv  might  easily  have 
prevented  such  an  attempt. 

Jlolingbro/ce.  The  Occasional  Writer,  No.  2. 

He  was  unable  to  attack  Spain  for  want  of  a  maritime 
force,  or  even  Sicily,  which  was  covered  besides  bv  the 
guaranty  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy.— /(/.  Il>. 

Before  the  Regulating  Act  of  1 
by  the  Company  to  the  Presidei 


made 


1  that  per 


GUARD,  V. 

Gu.\RD,  n. 

Gua'rd.^ge. 

Gu.Vrdant. 

Gua'rdedly. 

Gua'rder. 

Gua'rdful. 

Gua'rdance. 

Gua'rdian,  71. 

Gua'rdian,  adj. 

Gua'rdianage. 

Gua'rdianess. 

Gua'rdianless. 

Gua'rdianship. 

Gua'rding,  h. 

Gt;.\'RDLESS. 

to  protect,  to  defend. 


Guard,  i.  e.  luard ,-  either 
Ge-ward,  gward,  guard,  or 
the  A.S.  w  changed  into  g 
by  the  French,  and  thus 
guard  borrowed  back  from 
the  Fr.  Gankn  It.  Guar- 
dare  ,-  from  the  A.  S.  War- 
^  dian,  weardiaii,  to  look  at,  or 
to  direct  the  view ;  so  in 
Lat.  Titeri,  to  look  after, 
to  look  to  the  safety  or 
security.  ,See  Skinner',  Ju- 
nius, and  Toohe. 

To  look  after,  to  look  to 
or  after  the  sti.fety  or  secu- 
rity; to  watch,  to  preserve  ; 


from  my  son  Coriolaii  i  ,  —  /  ' .  '    ,     ' . ,, -i  v.  Act  v.  so.  2. 

Whiles  the  King  stayed  for  a  wind,  and  other  preparations 
at  the  sea-shoare,  the  Emperour  repenting  him  of  his  re- 
lease, sent  speedily  guardcrs  to  apprehend   him  againe, 
vowing  lie  should  never  be  free  from  bonds  whiles  he  liued. 
Speed.  Bich.  I.  b.  ix.  c.  7.  s.  50.  an.  111)3. 

Look  as  a  wr.rd,  long  from  his  lands  detain'd, 

And  subject  to  his  guardians  cruel  lore. 
Now  spends  the  more,  the  more  he  was  restrain'd ; 


•■      First  we  lov'd  well  and  faithfully 

:      Yet  knew  not  what  we  lov'd,  nor  why ; 

j       PifT'rence  of  sex  we  never  knew. 

No  more  than  guardian  angels  .rto,—Z)OM«c.   The  lieliquc. 

\  During  the  time  of  my  nonage,  (whiles  I  was  under  his 
j  guardiunaqe)  he  bare  himself,  not  onlv  valiant,  but  also  true 
and  faithfull  \mtoms.— Holland.  Licits,  p.  1093. 

j  How  hath  thy  tender  love  and  compassion,  O  blessed  Jesu, 
I  undertaken  to  secure  my  soul  from  all  those  deadly  perils  ; 
'  both  without  and  within  ;  without  by  the  guardiance.  of  thy 
blessed  angels  ;  within,  by  the  powerful  inoperation  of  thy 
good  spirit  which  thou  hast  given  me. 

Bp.  Hall.  On  the  Love  of  Christ,  s.  8. 
I've  yet  a  neeoe  to  we(l,  over  whose  steps 
I  have  plac'd  a  trusty  watchful  guardiuness. 

Beaton.  Sr  Fletch.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  i. 

The  law  and  custome  of  the  realme  of  England  auerreth, 
that  euerie  heire  being  in  thegardianship  of  anic  lord,  when 
he  is  growne  to  be  one  and  twentie  yeares  of  age.  ought  ])rc- 
sently  to  inioy  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his'fathcr. 

Holinshed.  Chronicle  of  England,  Rich.  II.  an.  13SD. 

A  gorgeous  beauty  whil'st  it  guardlesse  strayes. 
If  not  inviting,  doth  at  least  allure. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  eighth  Iloure. 
No  heavy  dreame  doth  vexe  him  when  he  sleeps, 
"  A  guiltiesse  mind  the  gnardlesse  cottage  keeps." 

Id.  Chorus  Fifth,  in  iheTragcdy  of  Darius. 

And  then  the  shepheard  hide.t, 

(The  rather  for  the  desolate  place)  and  in  his  coate  abides ; 
His  flocks  leil  guardlesse. — Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

While  our  guard-ships  were  remote  at  sea,  they  [the  Hol- 
landers] arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medway. 

Baker.  Charles  II.  an.  1667. 


Ho 


Iliad,  b.  X. 


Your  usher's  post  must  next  be  handled ; 
How  blest  ara  I  by  such  a  man  led ! 
Under  whose  wise  and  careful  guardsMp 
I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship. 

Stvift.  A  Panegyric  on  the  Dean. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  coming  down  a  tavern-stairs  in 

his  master's  fine  guard-coat,  with  a  well  dressed  woman 

masked,  he  met  the  colonel  coming  up  with  other  company. 

Spectator,  No.  8s. 

The  King  of  Jihore  had  agreed  with  the  Dutch  to  trade 
only  with  them ;  and  to  secure  that  trade,  they  had  a  guard- 
sfiip  lying  there. — Dampier.   Voyage,  an.  1G88. 

She  cannot  fall ;  the  same  Almighty  hand 
That  rais'd  her  white  rocks  from  the  main, 
Does  still  her  arduous  cause  maintain. 

Still  grasps  the  shield  that  quards  her  fnvour'd  land.. 

Whilehend.  Ode  for  the  New  Year  17.92, 

So  shall  these  two  for  ever  stand  prepar'd, 
Each  with  his  own  the  other's  life  to  guard; 
And  more  defend  their  land  in  raging  war, 
Thau  steely  bulwarks  rais'd  by  Vulcan's  care. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  ill. 

At  Athens,  the  nicest  and  best  studied  behaviour  was  not 
a  sullirient  guard  for  a  man  of  great  capacity.  ^ 

Burke.  Vindication  of  National  Societtj. 

It  was  a  vast  house,  and,  in  the  time  of  Stow,  distin- 
guished by  the  arms  of  England,  at  that  lime  three  leopards 
passant,  guardaut,  and  two  angels,  the  supporters,  cut  on 
stone. — Pennant.  London.  SI  Michael's  Church. 

It  obliquely  pointed  out  the  true  object  of  their  resent- 
ment ;  but  this  so  guardedly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  serious  charge  against  the  author. 

Sheridan.  Life  of  Sicift. 

When  the  bold  guarders  of  the  house  shall  shake, 
And,  paiu'd,  their  station  at  the  door  forsake. 

Scott.  Epidemic  Mortality. 

I  meanwhile 

Watch  with  a  nuurdful  eye  these  murderous  motions. 

A.  Hill. 
Ruthless  Disease  ascends,  when  thou  ,ait  gone 

From  the  dark  regions  of  Ih'  abyss  below, 
With  Pestilence,  the  guardian  other  throne, 
Breathing  contagion  from  the  realms  of  woe. 

Cooper.  Hymn  to  Health. 
A  like  regard  the  British  loves 
'J'o  me  their  future  poet  bore. 
Nor  left  me  guardianlcss  alone. 

Id.  The  Call  of  Aristippus. 

The  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding  one  is 
somewhat  obscure,  out  seem.s  to  be  as  follows :  You  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  m.an  is  too  mean,  too  insignificant  a 
being,  to  be  worthy  of  the  ministration  and  guardianship  of 
celestial  Spirits.— Por/eiis,  vol.i.  Lect.  16. 

At  night  the  launch  was  again  moored  with  a  top-chain  j 
and  guard-boats  stationed  round  both  ships  aa  before. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  V.  c.  t. 
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They  at  length  arrived  at  the  palace-gate,  and  after  wait- 
Jng  half  an  hour,  were  admitted  into  the  guard-room. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  tin:  World,  Let.  117. 

GUARD.     See  G.ird. 

Bene.  Nay,  mocke  not,  mocke  not ;  the  body  of  your  dis- 
course is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  guardes 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Instead  of  a  tine  guarded  page  we  have  got  him 
A  boy,  trick'd  up  in  neat  and  handsome  fashion. 

Ford.  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

GUA'RISH.  Fr.  Guarir,  or  guerir,  from  the 
A.  S.  War-iaii;  Ger.  Waren,  (see  Giaranty,) 
cavure,  curare,  and,  consequentially,  sauare, — to 
Ileal,  to  cure. 


Hisgll 

That  shortly  she  his  dolour  hath  redrest. 
And  his  foiile  sore  reduced  to  faire  plight. 

Spenser.  Faeris  Quecne,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

GU'BERNANCE.  >        hat.  Gnhemare,   utam  ; 
Guberna'tiov.  )  toffovern,  (qv.) 

Government. 

Of  the  same  date  was  granted  also  to  this  lord,  the  office 
of  steward  and  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Godalming,  and  the 
hundred  of  Godalming,  in  the  county  of  Surrey ;  uith  the 
gubernance  of  all  the  King's  tenants  and  subjects  within  the 
said  manor  and  hundred,  inhabitant.— S/rj/pe.  Mem.  an. 1550. 

The  articles  were  5,1  in  number,  and  drawn  up  in  form  of 
questions,  as  followeth. 

1.  May  not  the  matters  of  external  guber?ialion  of  the 
church  be  disputed,  satva  Fide  et  Retigione? 

Spottiswooil.  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  b.vi.  an.loOC. 

GU'DGEON.  Fr.  Goujon;  It.  Gohhio :  Sp. 
Gobio ;    from    the    Lat.  Gohio   or  gohitts ;    Gr. 

Doo  you  thinke  that  James  was  so  mad,  as  to  gape  for 
goqions  :  or  so  vngratious  as  to  sell  his  truth  for  a  peece  of 
Ireland  ?—H'o/;«sAerf.  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  an.  1533. 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholly  baite 
For  this  fool  gridgin,  this  opinion. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

The  sprightly  court  that  wander  up  and  down 
From  gudgeons  to  a  race,  from  town  to  town. 
All,  all  are  fled.  Duke.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Otwag. 

Aristotle  mentions  the  gudgeon  in  two  places :  once  as  a 
river  fish,  and  again  as  a  species  that  is  gregarious  :  in  a 
third  place  he  describes  it  as  a  sea  fish. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Gudgeon. 

GUE'RDON,  V.  ^       To  re-ward;   Fr.  n.  Guer- 
Gl'e'rdon,  n.  I  do7i;     It.  Guiderdone ,-     Sp.  | 

Gl-e'rdonable.  y  Galardone  ,-  which  Junius  i 
Gue'rdon'ing,  n.  I  and  Sliinner  derive  from  | 
Gl-e'rdonless.  J  the  Dut.  Weerd,  dignity ; 
weerderen,  ajstimare.  They  are  from  the  A.  S. 
Ward-inn,  (see  Guard,)  to  look,  to  consider,  and, 
consequentiallj-,  to  recompense,  to  benefit,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  action  or  conduct  con- 
sidered, viewed,  or  re-garded. 

To  reward,  to  recompense,  to  benefit,  for  some 
action  done,  some  service  performed. 

For  al  be  it  so  that  they  ben  youre  frendes,  thereiore  shullen 
yd  not  sufren,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  but  ye  oughte 
the  liXhex  guerdone  hem,  and  shewe  hem  youre  largesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  ofMelibeus. 

La2ar  and  Dives  liveden  diversely. 

And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  therebv. 

Id.  The  Somptiou'res  Tale,  v.  7400. 

That  is  wel  said  (qd.  he)  certaine  best  is. 

That  ye  han  loue  ayen  for  his  louing 

As  loue  for  loue,  is  skilful  guerdoning.— Id.  Tr-iiliis,  h.  ii. 

But  loue  alas  quite  him  so  his  wage 
With  cruel  d,aunger  plainly  at  the  last 
That  with  the  death  giierdonlesse  he  passt. 

Id.  Of  the  Black  Knight. 
I  think  it  is  procurde 

by  griesly  Gods  aboue 
That  some  should  gape,  and  other  gaine 
the  guerdon  of  their  loue. 

Turberrile.  He sorromes  other  to  haue  the  Fntile.i  of 
his  Sernice. 


My  Lord  Protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 

See  you  -well  guerdon'd  for  these  good  deserts. 

Id.  2  Pt.  Hen.  yi.  Act  i 

.   YOI..  I. 
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■mierefore  accordynge  to  thy  desert,  and  after  thyne  owne 
entcnce  and  iugement,  take  nowe  thyrewardeand^?farrfon. 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  ISe. 
Cares  shall  exhaust  thy  dayes.  paines  end  thy  life, 
Whil'st  for  thy  cause  the  earth  becomes  accurst, 
With  thornes.  and  thistles,  guerdoning  thy  strife, 
AVho  sweating  for  thy  food,  art  like  to  burst. 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  The  First  Houre. 


And  every  day  for  guerdon  of  her  song. 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  snare ; 
That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 
Companion  she  became  and  so  continued  long. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


Besides,  for  recompence  hereof,  I  shall 
You  well  reward,  and  golden  guerdon  give. 

That  may  perhaps  you  better  much  withall. 
And  in  this  quiet  make  you  safer  live.— W.  lb.  b.vi.  c.  E). 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues, 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies  : 
Death  in  gnerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Giues  her  fame  which  neuer  dies. 
Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Whence  old  Elis  wove 

Her  verdant  crowns  of  peaceful  victory. 

The  guerdons  of  bold  strength  and  swift  activity. 

West.  Education,  c.  1. 


GUESS,  I'.    ^       Also  written  Gess.      Skinner 

GiEss,  n.  j  and    Junius,     from    the    Dut. 

Gi-E'ssER.         y  Ghissen  ,-   Sw.  Gissa  ;  and  this 

Gce'ssing,  n.   I  (the  former  adds)  perhaps  from 

Gcie'ssingly.  )  the    Ger.  Weisse7i,    mon.strare, 

ostendere,  to  show,  i.  e.   he  might  have  further 

added,   the   A.  S.  Wissian,  ge-wissian,   to  wit,   or 

wite,  or  wise  ;  to  think,  to  conjecture,  to  suppose, 

to  suspect.      And  see  Gissa,  in  Ihre. 

To  conjecture,  to  suppose,  to  suspect ;  to  fore- 
tell. 

In  that  hour  the  disciples  canien  to  Jhesus  and  seiden, 
who  gessith  thou  is  gretter  in  the  k}Tigdom  of  hevenes  ? 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  18. 
I  pray  let  me  be  all  still 
For  ye  may  well,  if  that  ye  will 
Your  words  wast  in  idlenesse 
For  utterly,  withouten  gesse 

All  that  ye  saine  is  but  in  vain.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  Rose. 

Jesus  myndyng  to  sharpen  the  desyre  of  his  disciples  with 

a  lytle  chydyng,  whiche  should  haue  been  nowe  more  cun- 

nyng  in  vnderstanding  of  parables,  and  hy  the  exaumple  of 

one  to  haue  diuined  and  geassed  an  other,  saved. 

Udat.  Mallheu;  c.  15. 
Not  mortall  like,  ne  like  mankinde  thy  voice  doth  sound, 


But  I 
Which  still 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qi 
Not  farre  ofle  also  is  a  place  called  Colchester,  whereby 
Leland  gesseth  that  the  name  of  the  brooke  should  rather  be 
Cole  than  Corue,  and  in  my  iudgement  his  conjecture  is  verie 
likelie— 7/o;j«sAerf.  Description  of  Britainc,  c.  M. 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store. 
And  by  the  neere  gesse  of  my  memorie 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  vp  the  grosse 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  .all  thinges  knowes 
As  'tis  with  vs,  that  square  oure  ijnesse  by  showes. 

Id.  Alfs  Well  that'End's  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

The  best  prophet  is  naturally  the  best  guesser,  and  the 
best  guesser,  he  that  is  best  versed  and  studied  in  the  mat- 
ters he  guesses  at ;  for  he  hath  most  signs  to  guess  by. 

Hobbs.  Of  Man,  c.  3. 
The  forehead,  eye,  and  lip,  poor  humble  parts. 
Too  shallow  for  resemblance,  show  the  arts 
Of  private  guessings :  action  still  hath  been 
The  royall  mark.— Cor(!cripft/.  Birth  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Glou.  I  haue  a  letter  quessingly  set  downe 
Wliich  came  from  one  that's  of  a  newtrall  heart. 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd.— S/ia/.M.  Lear,  Acti 


.7. 

You  go  on  arguing  and  reasoning,  what  necessity  of  nature 
must  signify:  which  is  only  talking  without  book,  and 
guessitig  what  words  anciently  meant,  without  consulting 
the  ancients  to  know  the  fact. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  27?. 
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These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the 

understanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas,  and 

the  modes  of  them,  with  some  other  operations  about  them. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  12.  S.17. 

There's  but  a  true  and  a  false  in  any  telling  of  Fortune ; 
and  a  man  that  never  hits  on  the  right  side,  cannot  be  called 
a  bad  guesser,  but  must  miss  out  of  design,  and  be  notably 
skilful  at  lighting  on  the  wrong. — Bentley,  Ser.  3. 

The  illimited,  undistinguishable  irony,  which  affords  no 
insight  into  the  author's  meaning,  or  so  much  room  as  to 
guess  what  he  would  be  at,  is  our  first  note. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation.  Ded.  to  the  Free  Thinkers. 

In  contingent  circumst.ances,  probabilities  may  be  nearly- 
equal,  and  a  presumptive  guess  may  be  fortunate ;  and  this 
a  credulous  mind  will  magnify  into  a  prediction  accom- 
plished.—CojfnH.  On  the  Passions.  Jewish  Dispens.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

A  good  guesser  (who.  an  ancient  writer  says,  is  the  best 
prophet)  might  reason.ably  conjecture  the  monarchy,  after 
the  subverter  of  it,  Cromwell,  was  taken  off,  would  he 
restored.— /or/iK.  Rem.  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  App.  1. 

GUEST,  V.  \  Goth.  Gast,  peregrinus  ;  A.  S. 
GiEST,  71.  \  Gest ;  Vtxxt.  Gast ;  Gev.Gast; 
Gl-e'stive.  J  Sw.Gaest.  Wachter  is  inclined 
to  derive  (because  guests  were  anciently  held  in 
such  honour)  from  Goth.  Ga-aist-an,  honorare, 
revereri,  to  honour,  to  revere.  More  probably 
from  the  A.  S.  Ge-wist-an,  cibum,  victum  in- 
struere,  dare,  prcebere,  —  epulari  ;  to  provide, 
give  or  supply  food,  or  victuals.  The  Low  Lat. 
Gistum  (Du  Cange)  was  applied  to  ccenaticum, 
comestio,  pastus,  prandium,  all  denoting — food  or 
victuals. 

Any  one  fed  or  feasted,  supplied  with  food  or 
victuals  ;  any  one  received  and  provided  with  food 
and  lodging  ;  the  correlative  to  host. 

To  guest,  ihe  verb,  used  by  Chapman, — to  lodge, 
to  dwell  as  a  guest. 

Herodes  the  daffa 

Gaf  hus  doubter  for  daunsyng  in  a  dissh  the  hefde 
Of  the  blessede  Baptiste.  by  fore  alle  hus  gustes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  175. 
But  ouer  brought  he  him  in  geastwise,  &  as  a  Btrauger, 
geuing  him  none  inheritaunce  here,  insomuch  as  he  pos- 
sessed, no  not  the  breadth  of  a  foote,  except  it  wer  pur- 
chased.—Pda/.  Actes,  C.7. 

So  well  and  wisely  did  that  good  old  knight 

Temper  his  griefe,  and  turned  it  to  cheare, 
To  cheare  his  guests  whom  he  had  stayd  that  night 
And  make  their  welcome  to  them  w'ell  appeare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 
In  Oxford  this  solemnitie  is  called  an  Act,  but  in  Cam- 
bridge they  vse  the  French  word  Commensement ;  and  sucU 
resort  is  made  yearelie  vnto  the  same  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  by  the  freends  of  those  which  doo  proceed,  that  all  tha 
towne  is  hardlie  able  to  receiue  and  lodge  those  gests. 

HoUnshcd.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

He  sends  Peter  and  John  into  the  city,  telling  them  that 
there  should  meet  them  a  man  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water, 
by  following  of  whom,  they  should  find  a  gueit-cnamber 
ready  furnished  by  the  good  man  of  the  house. 

Usher.  Annate,  an,  40!B. 
I  entering  jKcsZ-wisi?  on  a  time 
The  frolicke  Thffibane  court. 
Mine  eye  presented  to  mine  heart 
A  nymph  of  lonely  port. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  31. 

To  guest  with  him,  and  see  his  hand  testow 
Rights  of  our  friendship. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odijsseij,  b.  xxir. 

Besides,  if  I  go  home. 

My  mother  is  with  two  doubts  onerconie  : 
If  she  shall  stay  with  me,  and  take  fit  care 
For  all  such  guests,  as  there  seeke  guestiue  fare. 

Id.  lb.  h.  xvi. 
Go,  soul,  the  body's  giiest. 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 
The  Truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 

Joshua  Syliester.  The  Saul's  Errand. 

Vlysses,  who,  so  deare 

A  gift  esteem'd  it,  that  he  would  not  beare 
In  his  black  fleetc,  that  guest  rile  to  the  war. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  sxi. 
O  sight,  he  cry'd,  dishonest  and  unjust ! 
A  guest,  a  stranger,  seated  in  the  dust ! 
To  raise  the  lowly  suppliant  from  the  ground 
Befits  a  monarch.    Lo  !  the  peers  around 
But  wait  thy  word,  the  gentle  guest  to  grace. 
And  seat  him  fair  in  some  distinguish'd  place. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 
Taking  notice  of  their  behaviour  at  a  feast,  he  furst  give.'i 
general  advice  therein  both  to  the  master  and  his  guests,  and 
from  thence  brings  them  to  the  consideration  of  a  better  en- 
tertainment, to  which  they  were  all  invited,  but  of  which 
few  amongst  them  would  render  themselve.*  worthy. 

Jortin.  Discourse  on  the  Christian  Religion,  Disc.  6, 


GUIDE,  y. 

Gl'IDE,  71. 

Gui'dable. 

Gui'dance. 

Giu'dek. 

Gui'deress. 

Gui'ding,  J2. 

Gui'deless. 
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FT.Guider;  It.  Guidare ;  Sp. 
Guiar.  Skinner, — from  A.  S. 
Wit-an,  to  know,  or  cause  to 
know;  or  the  Ger.  Weiss-en,  to 
'  show.  Lye,  —  from  Weiss-en, 
( It  is  Ge-n-it-an,  ge-icit-ed,  gwiled, 
givied,  guide.) 

To  teach,  to  show,  to  point 
out,  (sc. )  the  way  ;  to  direct,  to  rule,  or  regulate ; 
to  manage  or  control. 

The  barons  gede  to  conseel,  Sc  teld  it  sithen  on  hie, 
Ine  kyng  of  Westsex  was  a  knight  worthie, 
Foito  ff!/e  vs  alie,  that  now  er  comen  hire. 


But  certainly,  a  yong  thing  men  may  gie. 
Right  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  handes  phe 


Tke  Marclmntcs  Tale  v.  0303. 

I  haue  my  selfe  seine  a  Wind  man  go 

There  as  he  fell  that  could  loken  wide, 

A  foole  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  gide.—U.  Trnilus,  b.  i. 

And  for  to  maken  ynu  the  more  mery, 
1  wol  mysslven  gladly  with  you  ride, 
Eight  at  min  owen  cost,  and  he  your  gide. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  705. 

I  shall  fixe  fethers  in  thv  thought,  by  which  it  may  arisen 
r  height,  so  that  all  tribulation  ydone  away  thou  by  my 
oidivg  and  by  my  pathe,  &  by  my  sledes,  {meis  vehiculis) 
Shalt  mowen  returne  hole  and  sound  into  thy  country. 

Id.  Boccius,  b.  iv. 

O  (qd.  I)  thou  that  art  guideress  of  every  light.— /rf.  lb. 

And  be  his  guide  vpnn  the  weie 
In  helpe  to  ben  his  herbegeour. 
Hath  axed,  who  was  senatour, 
That  he  his  name  might  kenne.— Gojcer.  Con.  .4.  b.  ii. 

And  with  that  word  Androgeus  crested  helrae. 

And  the  rich  armes  of  his  shield  did  he  on  : 

A  Grekish  sword  he  guided  taccommodate]  by  his  side  : 

like  gladly  Dimas,  and  Ripheus  did. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .lEneis,  b.  ii. 

Alas  (mv  Povns)  how  men  do  seke  the  best, 
And  finde  the  worse,  by  errour  as  they  straye  : 

And  no  maruell,  when- sight  is  so  opprest, 
And  blindes  the  guide  :  anone  out  of  the  way 

Goeth  guide  and  all  in  sekyng  quiet  lyfe. 

Wgalt.  Of  the  Meane  and  Sure  Estate. 


Whan  themselfes  be  twise  blind,  yet  they  professe  them- 
Belfes  teachers  of  the  people,  that  is,  guiders  of  the  blynde. 
I'dal.  John,  c.  9. 
Some  launces.  according  to  the  metal  they  met,  and  skill 
ot  the  guidcr,  did  stain  themselves  in  blood. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

Syr  Marrocke  he  hvght  that  dyde  me  wo. 
And  my  knyght  Sir  Roger  he  dyde  slo, 
That  my  gyder  sholde  haue  bene. 

Early  Popular  Poetry.  Syr  Tryamoure,  vol.  i. 

Still  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill, 
And  with  his  steedy  stafTe  did  point  his  way ; 

His  race  with  reason,  and  with  words  his  will,  1 

From  fowle  intemperance  he  oft  did  stay,  | 

And  suffered  not  in  wrath  his  hasty  steps  to  stray. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Thus  then  Sir  Guyon  with  his  faithful  guijde, 

Had  wiih  dew  rites  and  dolorous  lament 
The  end  of  their  sad  tragedie  uptyde. 

The  little  babe  up  in  his  armes  he  hent.— W.  lb.  c.  2. 

Here  are  they  [eyesl  guides,  which  do  the  body  lead, 
Which  else  would  stumble  in  eternal  night : 

Here  in  this  world  they  do  much  knowledge  read, 
And  are  the  casements  which  admit  most  light. 

Davies.   The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  14. 

So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rest. 

Searching  all  lands  and  each  remotest  part, 
Following  the  guydnnce  of  her  blinded  guest. 
Till  that  to  the  seacoast  at  length  she  her  addrest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

There  is  a  peremptory,  and  even  forcible,  execution  of  an 
All-comprehensive  and  Eternal  Counsel,  for  the  ordering 
and  the  guiding  of  the  Motion  of  the  Matter  in  the  Universe 
to  what  is  for  the  best. 

ff.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
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And  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Drijden.  Religio  Laid. 

A  king  is  sought  to  guide  the  growing  State, 

One  able  to  support  the  public  weight. 

And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  sate. 

Id.  Ovid,  llctam.  b.  xv. 
He,  for  my  sake,  the  raging  ocean  try'd 
And  wrath  of  Heaven,  my  still  auspicious  guide, 
And  bore  beyond  the  strength  decrepit  age  supply'd. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  vi. 


Since  Wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pursues, 
Give  to  the  stranger  guest  a  stranger's  dues. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 

Here  we  have  three  sorts  of  men,  1.  Carnal,  ;'.  e.  such  as 
are  sway'd  by  fleshly  passions  and  interests  :  2.  Animal,  i.  e. 
such  as  seek  wisdom,  or  a  way  to  happiness  only  by  the 
strength  and  guidance  of  their  ovju  natural  parts,  without 
any  supernatural  light  coming  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  i.  e.  by 
reason  without  Revelation,  by  philosophy  without  Scripture  : 
3.  Spiritual. — Locke.  Paraphrase  on  1  Cor.  c.  3.  Note  on  v.  1. 

Th'  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  billows  tost, 
On  this  hand  gaining  what  on  that  he  lost. 
Though  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breath'd, 
To  his  now  guideless  kingdom  peace  bequeath'd. 

Dryden.  Astraa  Redux. 
His  guideless  youth,  if  thy  experienc'd  age 
Mislead  fallacious  into  idle  r.ige. 
Vengeance  reserv'd  thy  malice  shall  repress. 
And  but  augment  the  wrongs  thou  wouldst  redress. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ii. 

But  now  nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along, 
Expert  their  guiders,  and  their  horses  strong. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

\\'hereby  he  and  the  said  bishop  constituted  one  Simon 
Warner,  to  he  guide r  and  keeper  of  the  house,  or  hospital,  of 
our  blessed  Lady  and  St.  Clement,  without  St.  Austin's  gate, 
in  Norwich.— S/ri/;)e.  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 


1  fine  myself 


In  which  haste  and  confusion,  the  greatest  of  their  gal- 
llasses  fell  foule  vpon  another  ship,  and  lost  her  rudder,  so 
that  guideless  she  droue  with  the  tyde  vpon  a  shclue  in  the 
Bhoare  of  Callis,  where  she  was  assaulted  by  the  English. 

Speed.  Queen  Elizabeth,  b.  ix.  c.  24.  an,  1583.  |  logy  for  a  Treatise  I)c^' 


I  will  take,  therefore,  a  middle  couri 
to  short  observations  on  those  crime 

prisoners  are  specifically  accused,  so  as  to  assist  your  recol-  [ 
lection,  and  guide  your  judgment  in  finding  or  rejecting  the 
several  Bills,  that  will,  I  know,  be  presented  to  you. — Sir  W. 
Jones.  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  4,  1788. 

Women  are  very  sensible  of  this  ;  for  which  reason,  they 

learn  to  lisp,  to  totter  in  their  walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness,  I 

and  even  sickness.     In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  nature.  ' 

Beauty  in  distress,  is  the  most  afiecting  beauty.  j 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  9. 

Common  sense,  or  that  share  and  species  of  understanding  | 
which  Nature  has  bestowed  on  the  greater  p.art  of  men,  is,  j 
when  competently  improved  by  education,  and  assisted  by  I 
Divine  grace,  the  safest  guide  to  certainty  and  happiness. 

r.  Kno.r.  Essays,  No.  01.  ; 

I  have  not  thought  of  it  slightly;  I  at  least  understand 

enough  of  it  to  enable  me  to  form  for  my  own  guidance,  (and  \ 

that  is  all  I  aim  at)  not  an  obscure,  not  an  hesitating,  but  a  i 

clear  and  determined  judgment.  I 

Anecdotes  ofBp,  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  ; 

GUILD.  ■)        A.  S.  Gild  ,•     Dut.    Gilde,  \ 

Gi-i'ld.^ble.  i  gjdde  ,■  Ger.  Gilde,  a  society;  j 
from  A.  S.  Gild-an,  to  yield  or  pay  ;  and  so  called, 
says  Skinner,  quia  colleges  pecuniam  pro  com- 
muni  sumtu  coniribumtt .  See  in  Spelman,  Gloss.  1 
Arch.  And  see  the  quotations  from  Pennant  and 
Blackstone.      Guild  then  is —  ! 

.A  payment  or  contribution,  a  tax,  and  conse- 
quentialiy,  those  who  pay  or  contribute  ;  a  society, 
a  fraternity.  Guild  is  also  applied  to  the  place 
where  the  society  met. 

Paying  to  them  that  haue  saued  and  kept  the  same  coue- 
I  nable  for  their  trauaile,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  discretion  of  the 
shirifes  &  bailifes,  or  other  our  ministers  in  the  places 
1  guildablc.—Raslall.  Collection  of  Statutes,  p.  279. 

j  The  roome  was  large  and  wide 

j      As  it  some  gyeld  or  solemne  temple  were. 
I  Spenser   Faerie  Queene.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Cnpia  hath  ta'ne  offence  of  late 
At  all  the  Gods,  that  of  the  state, 
And  in  their  councell,  he  was  so  deserted. 
Not  to  be  call'd  into  their  (luild 
But  slightly  pass'd  by,  as  a  child. 

B.  Jonson.  Masques.  Chloridia. 
Every  town  hath  not  a  guild-hall,  a  sessions-house,  a  cock- 
pit, or  a  pla_y-house  fit  for  such  a  multitude.— S/je/marj.  Apo- 
Temerandis  Ecclesiis, 
946 
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Commissions  were  next  given  to  examine  the  state  of  tie 
chantries  and  guiidable  lands. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1543. 

After  this  she  went  into  Gvildhall,  and  there  gave  an 
account  of  her  message  to  Wiat,  and  his  answer. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1554. 

It  was  originally  go%-erned  by  a  guild  and  guild-master  ; 
which  were  the  origin  of  corporations,  and  took  rise  before 
the  time  of  the  conquest;  the  name  being  Saxon,  -signifying 
a  fraternity,  which  unites  and  flings  its  effects  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  and  is  derived  from  gildan,  to  pay.  A  guild  was 
a  public  feast,  to  commemorate  the  time  of  the  institution; 
and  the  guild-hall  the  place  in  which  the  fraternity  as- 
sembled.—PewifOK*.  Journey  from  Chester.  Lichfield. 

Gild  signified  among  the  Saxons  a  fraternity,  derived  from 

the  verb  gildan,  to  pay,  because  every  man  paid  his  share 

towards  the  expenses  of  the  community.    And  hence  their 

pl.ace  of  meeting  is  frequently  called  the  guild  or  guildhall. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

GUI'LDER,  or>      A  coin,  q.d.  nummus  mi. 

Gi'lder.  f  reus    seu    deavratus,    unless 

perhaps  from  Geldria  ,■  nummus  Geldricus. 

The  guilder  of  Holland  was  worth  &.  4rf.  Eng- 
lish. 

Who  gave  to  me  bycause  I  was  so  prest 

At  such  a  pinche,  and  on  a  dismall  day. 

Three  hundreth  gilderns  good  aboue  my  pay. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warrt. 

After  thys  answere  made,  the  Heraulte  was  highely 
feasted,  and  had  a  cuppe  and  a  hundred  golden  guldens,  to 
hym  deliuered  for  a  rewarde,  and  so  returned  to  Calais. 

Hall.  Henry  VI.  an.  14. 

Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 

To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage  : 

Therefore  make  present  satisfaction 

Or  He  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  ec.  1. 

Bob.  A  Fleming,  by  heaven.  He  buy  them  for  s.  guilder 
a  piece,  an'  1  would  have  a  thousand  of  them. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  BC.  I. 

The  salary  of  a  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  is  but  flvo 
hundred  guilders  a  year,  though  there  are  offices  worth  five 
thousand  in  their  disposal. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  2. 

The  adjacent  shores  are  formed  into  districts,  and  farmed 
out  to  companies  of  fishermen,  some  of  which  are  rented  for 
six  thousand  guilders,  or  near  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.   The  Sturgeon. 


GUILE,  y. 
Guile,  n. 

Gui'leful. 
Gui'lefully. 
Gui'leless. 
Gui'ler. 
Guilt. 
Gui'ltless. 
Gi'i'ltlesslt. 
Gii'ltlessness. 
Gui'lty. 
Gui'ltily. 
Gui'ltiness. 
Wiglian,  be-wiglii 


A.  S.  Wiglian.  "  Hario- 
lari,  augurari,  divinare,  con- 
jecturare,  to  conjecture,  to 
gesse,  to  divine  ;  item,  fasci- 
nare,  incantare,  preestrin- 
gere.to  bewitch,  to  enchant, 
to  juggle,  to  use  sorcery,  to 
east  "a  mist  before.  Belgis, 
Wiechelen,  wiiclielen,"  ( Som. 
ner. )  From  wiglian  we  have 
to  wile :  the  usual  prefix  ge 
forms  ge-wiglian,  whence  we 
have  guile.  "  In  the  A.  S. 
_  ge-wiglian,  means  to  conjure, 

to  divine,  and,"consequentialIy,  to  practise  cheat, 
imposture,  and  enchantment,"  (Tookc. ) 

To  guile,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  deceive, 
to  delude  ;  to  practise  delusion,  give  a  false  colour 
or  appearance  to. 

"  Guilt  is  ge-wig-led,  guiled,  gttiVd,  guilt;  the 
past  part.  o{ ge-wiglian  .■  and  to  find  guilt  in  any  one, 
is  to  find  that  he  has  been  guiled',  or,  as  we  now 
say,  beguiled;  as  wicked  means  uitchcd  or  be- 
witched.  To  pronounce  guilt  is  to  pronounce 
wicked."  Guilt,  in  our  legal  proceedings,  is  as- 
cribed to  the  instigation  of  the  devil.  A  guilty 
man,  then,  is — 

One  who  has  been  beguiled — to  do  wrong,  to  do 
evil,  commit  injustice  or  iniquity,  wickedness;  a 
I  crime,  a  sin :  one  who  has  done  so  ;  without  re- 
\  ference  to  the  guile  or  deception. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  538. 


Awey !  sely  gultelese  men,  lute  adde  hii  mys  do. 

Id.  p.  327- 
Holdeth  him  gutty  of  the  dede,  &  lateth  hem  also 
Al  her  lyf,  as  wjckemen,  in  strong  prison  be  ydo. 

U,  p.  830. 
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In  alle  manere  cause  he  sought  the  rights  in  sklUe, 
To  gileao  to  fraude  -wild  he  neuer  tills. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  128 
For  it  wa3  a  gilcry,  thou  knew  not  ther  tresoun. 

Id.  p.  215, 
With  wrong  alle  it  cam,  with  gile  salle  gyuen  be, 
Dilexit  Sir  Adam  yilerie  &  falste.  Id.  p.  247. 

For  neuer  mot  thou  fynde  Inglis  ^jns  (jHoure.—Id.  p.  117. 

&  if  a  Gierke  men  founde  in  his  lend  that  reft, 
Tliorgh  slau;?hter  or  wounde,  or  thorgh  other  theft, 
Men  suld  schewe  his  guille  in  the  courte  of  lay, 
&  ther  be  saued  or  splite,  hot  Thomas  seid  him  naj-. 

Id.  p.  129. 
"Which  Edburge  sturied  her  lorde  a  yenst  tjiltkse  men,  not- 
vathstanding  that  him  self  was  meoke  and  lieiiynge. 


,  p.  27. 

The  olde  lawe  lecheth 

That  gylours  beth  by  gylid.  and  in  here  gyle  falle. 

Gut  ich  for  gyue  the  this  gult.  Id.  p.  45. 

Ich guUy  in  gost  to  god  ich  me  shryie.  Id.  p.  06. 

Jhesus  sigh  Nathanael  comynge  to  him,  and  seide  to  him, 
lo  verili  a  man  of  Israel,  in  whom  is  no  gili'. 

Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  1. 
Jesus  saw  Nathanaell  comminge  to  hym,  and  sayde  of 
him,  Beholde  a  ryght  Israelyte,  in  whom  is  no  gyle. 

Bible,  1551.  li. 

I  sepulchre,  with  her  tungis 

f  snakis  is  undir  her  lippis. 

jriclif.  Romaynes,  c.  3. 


And  God  was  in  Crist  recounceilinge  to  him  the  world,  not 
rettynge  to  hem  her  yiltis,  and  puttide  in  us  the  word  of  re- 
counceilyng.— 7rf.  2  Corynth.  c.  5. 

And  Pylate  seynge  that  he  profytide  nothing,  but  that 
the  more  noyse  was  maad  toke  water  and  waschide  his 
hondis  bifore  the  puple  &  seide  I  am  giltles  of  the  blood  of 
this  rightful  man,  by  see  you.— M.  Matthew,  c.  27. 


For  what  worde  that  hem  prickefh  or  biteth 
In  that  worde  none  of  hem  deliteth 
All  were  it  Gospell  the  Euatigile 
That  would  reproue  hem  of  her  gile. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  oj  the 


Her  speech  right  guilefull  is  full  oft,  wherfure  without 
good  assay,  it  is  not  worth  on  many  on  you  to  trust. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue. 

Penance,  with  certain  circumstances,  is  veray  repentance 
of  man,  that  holdeth  himself  in  sorwe  and  other  peine  for 
his  giltes.—Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Thou  merciful  mayde, 

Mary  I  mene,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
Beforn  whose  child  angels  singen  Osanne, 
If  I  be  gilteles  of  this  felonie. 
My  socour  be,  or  elles  shal  I  die. 

Id.  The  Man  oJ  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5063. 

Sir  priest,  in  shrift  I  tel  it  the 

Thst  he  to  whom  that  I  am  shriuen 

Hath  me  assoiled,  and  me  yeuen 

Peiiaunce  sothely  for  my  sin, 

Which  that  I  found  me  gilly  in.— Id.  Rom.  of  (he  Rose. 

For  often  he  that  will  hegile 

Is  gulled  with  the  same  guile. 

And  thus  tiie  yuiler  is  beguiled. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

She  longeth  sore  after  the  dale 

That  she  hir  sweuen  tell  maie 

To  this  gylour  in  priuitee, 

Whiche  knew  it  also  well  as  she.  Id.  lb 

Tl\at  him  was  leuer  for  to  chese 

His  oune  bodie  for  to  lese. 

Than  see  so  great  a  mourdre  wrought 

Upon  the  bloud,  whiche  gilteth  nought. — Tb.  Ih.  b.  ii. 

She  t.nketh  vpon  her  self  the  gilte. 

And  is  all  redie  to  the  peine, 

Whiche  any  man  hir  wolde  ordeine.  Id.  lb.  b.iv. 


And  turne  myne  eyes  that  they  no  more  beholde. 
Buch  guylefuU  markes  as  seeme  more  than  they  be. 

Gascoigne.  Hearbes.   Woodmaiuihij 
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And  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  ye 
ieiU  guilefntty  we  your  neighbour,  &  relieue  not  the  nedie, 
*— •  enuie  &  grutch  at  the,  which  haue  more  wealth  then 
youreselues,  &  the  weake  ye  oppveiss.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  11. 

If  geniall  brands  and  bed  me  lothed  not. 

To  this  one  gilt  perchaunce  yet  might  I  yeld. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  .^neis,  b.  iv. 

Or  els  are  they  in  ieopardy  to  perishe  at  euery  pit,  and  the 
eye  gillie  of  their  destruction  for  withdrawing  her  oiBce 
from  them.— Pfii/i.  Wurkes,  p.  86. 

But  swearinge,  lyinge,  manslaughter,  thefte,  and  advou- 
trje  haue  gotten  the  ouerhande,  and  one  blonde  gyltinesse 
folowetli  another.— S/4/e,  1551.  Oseas,  c.  4. 

Wyll  is  our  justice  well  you  wot. 
Appointed  to  discusse  our  lawes  : 
If  you  wyll  gilttesse  seem  to  goe, 
God  and  your  countrey  quitte  you  so. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  The  Arraignment  of  a  Louer. 

The  rageing  crueltie  of  them,  which  hated  the  name  of 
Christe,  hathe  giltelesty  driuen  them  out  of  the  places  where 
their  fathers  dwelt  before  them.— Udal.  1  Peler,  c.  1. 

She.  not  with  an  unshaken  magnanimity,  wherewith 
Pyrocles  weighed,  and  despised  death,  but.  mth  an  innocent 
guiltlessness,  not  knowing  whv  she  should  fear  to  deliver  her 
unstained  soul  to  God.— Sidncij.  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 

In  vaine  he  feares  that  which  he  cannot  shonne 

For,  who  wotes  not,  that  woman's  subtUties 
Can  guilen  Argus,  when  she  list  mis-donne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
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Both  hosts  perceiv'd  her,  and  thro'  horse  and  man 

The  dewy  sweat  of  sudden  horrour  ran  : 

Though  her  stern  face  relax'd  into  a  smile, 

Halys  she  shows,  to  carry  on  the  guile. 

Lewis' Slatiiis.  Thebald,  b.fx. 

But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  saxne  guileful  angel-seeming  sprights, 

Who  thus  in  dreams,  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Pour'd  all  th'  Arabian  heaven  upon  her  nights, 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  refin'd  delights. 
Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  n  1. 


In  what  has  he  offended  ? 


Ofi 


;  .such  iheix  guileless  passion  was, 

of  time  inform'd  the  heart 

id  undissembling  truth.  Id.  Summer. 


This  gracelesse  man,  for  furtherance  of  his  guile. 
Did  court  the  handmayd  of  my  lady  deare. 

Who,  glad  t'  embosome  his  affection  vile, 
Did  all  she  might  more  pleasing  to  appeare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  li.  c.  4. 

That  shortly  shee  Malbecco  has  forgot, 
And  eke  Sir  Paridell  all  were  he  deare ; 

Who  from  her  went  to  seeke  another  lot. 
And  now  (by  fortune)  was  arriued  heere, 
^\■here  those  two  gutters  with  Malbecco  were. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

So  cunningly  she  wrought  her  crafts  assay. 
That  both  her  lady,  and  her  selfe  withal  I, 

And  eke  the  knight  at  once  she  did  betray  : 
But  most  the  knight,  wliora  she  with  guilefull  call 
Did  cast  for  to  allure,  into  her  trap  to  fall. 

Id.  lb.  h.  V.  c.  5. 


And  to  my  foe  hath  guilefully  consented  : 

Ay  me,  that  ever  guyle  in  women  was  invented  ? 

Id.  lb.  c.  II. 
Thus  wretchedly  (lo  !)  this  guile-man  dyde. 

And  Jonathas  with  jewels  three, 
No  longer  there  thought  to  abide. 
But  home  to  the  empressehis  mother  hasteth  he. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Ed.  1. 
Yet  that  his  guilt  the  greater  may  appeare, 

And  more  my  gratious  mercy  by  this  wize, 
I  will  awhile  with  his  first  folly  beare. 
Till  thou  have  tride  againe,  and  tempted  him  more  neare. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

■Whose  manly  hands  imbrued  in  guilty  blood 

Had  never  beene,  ne  ever  by  his  might 

Had  throwne  to  ground  the  unregarded  right. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

The  satire  should  be  like  the  porcupine, 
That  shoots  sharp  quils  out  in  each  angry  line. 
And  wounds  the  blushing  cheeke,  and  fiery  eye, 
Of  him  that  hears,  and  readeth  guiltily. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  V.  Sat.  S. 

The  serpent  teaches  us  where  to  strike  him,  by  his  so 
■arily  and  guiltily  defending  his  head. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Answer  lo  a  Letter  on  Original  Sin. 

The  c.TOse  whereof  was  secret  feare,  which  tooke  heart 
nd  courage  from  them,  and  the  cause  of  their  feare,  an 
inward  guiltcnesse  that  they  all  hart  offered  God  such  appa- 
rant  wrongs  as  were  not  pardonable. 

Ilooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Politic,  b.  v.  §  76. 

But  all  the  floore  (too  filthy  to  he  told) 

With  blood  of  guilllesse  bal)es,  and  innocents  trew. 
Which  there  were  slaine,  as  sheepe  out  of  the  fold. 

Defiled  was. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Vtct.  Then  we  live  indeed, 
When  we  can  goe  to  rest  without  alarm 
Given  every  minute  to  a  guilt-sick  conscience 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
Secure  in  being  innocent. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  The  Custcm  of  the  Countrey,  Act  iv. 

Britain,  by  thee  we  fell,  ungrateful  isle  ! 
Not  by  thy  valour,  but  superior  guile. 

Swift.  On  the  Drying  ii-i  of  SI.  Patrick's  Well. 


First,  never  in  any  case  to  act  contrary  to  the  perswasion 
and  conviction  of  our  conscience.  For  that  certainly  is  a 
great  sin,  and  that  which  properly  offends  the  conscience 
and  renders  us  guilty ;  guilt  being  nothing  else  but  trouble 
arising  in  our  minds,  from  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
contrary  to  what  we  are  verily  perswaded  was  our  duty: 
and  though  perhaps  this  perswasion  is  not  always  well 
grounded,  yet  the  guilt  is  the  same  so  long  as  the  perswasion 
continues ;  because  every  man's  conscience  is  a  kind  of  God 
to  him,  and  accuseth  or  absolves  him  according  to  the 
present  perswasion  of  it. — Tillotsou,  vol.  i.  Ser.  38. 

Of  those  let  him  the  guilty  roll  commence, 
"Who  has  betray'd  a  master  and  a  prince. 

Bryden.  Suum  Cuiqtie, 
For  my  part,  when  I  consider  the  apostle's  command^ 
"  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not,"  I  cannot  but  apprehend,  that 
when  our  passions  swell  into  excess,  they  are  indeed  con- 
taminated by  the  guiltiness  of  their  productions,  but  confer 
not  on  them  a  meritoriousness.  which  themselves  want. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  12. 
Arguments  against  Christianity,  be  they  serious  or  ludi- 
crous, are  indifferently  (not  always  in  the  same  degree,  or 
with  the  same  guiltiness)  attempts  to  subvert  Christianity, 
and  are  consequently  to  be  punished,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  malignity,  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

Walerland.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  286. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tjTant  Nero  burnt  th'  imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry. 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
Is  some  brave  friend,  who,  men  but  little  known, 
Deems  ev'ry  heart  as  honest  as  his  own, 
And,  free  himself,  in  others  fears  no  guile, 
To  he  ensnar'd  and  ruin'd  with  a  smile  ? 

Churchill.  The  Candidah. 
But  he  whose  cheeks  with  youth  immortal  shone, 
The  God  whose  wondrous  birth  two  mothers  own. 
Whose  rage  had  still  the  wandering  fleet  anuoy'd, 
Now  in  the  town  his  guileful  rage  employ'd. 

Mickle.  The  Lusiad,  b.  U. 
An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither 
can  it  induce  .any  guilt :  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  when 
it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid  the  fact  in  question, 
being  the  only  thing  that  renders  human  actions  either 
praiseworthy  or  culpable.— £/ac/i/o«i;.  Com.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


false  v/itnesses,  and  in  consequence  of  a  notion  that  God 
would  always  interpose  miraculously  to  vindicate  the  guilt- 
less.—Id.  lb.  c.  27. 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  folly  and  impiety  of 
pronouncing  a  man  guilty,  unless  he  was  cleared  by  a 
miracle;  and  of  expecting  that  all  the  powers  of  Nature 
should  be  suspended,  by  an  immediate  interposition  of 
Providence  to  save  the  innocent,  whenever  it  was  pre- 
sumptuously required.— 7if.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

GUILLOTTNE.  An  instiumcnt  for  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment,  proposed  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  by  a  physician,  M. 
Guillotine,  of  Lyons,  and  from  him  it  received  its 
name :  his  project  was  adopted  by  a  decree  of  the 
20th  of  March,  179-2.  It  appears  to  be  very 
similar  in  construction  to  the  Maiden  formerly 
used  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  (  See  Holinshed's 
Description  nf  England,  c.  1 1 . )  Evelyn  (Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  170)  states  that  he  saw  an  instrument  of 
destruction  in  use  at  Naples,  which  he  calls  "  a 
frame,   like   ours   at    Halifax." 

You  have  rendered  vouvself  famous  by  writing  a  book 
called— The  Rights  of  Man  :— had  you  been  guillotined  by 
Robespierre  with  this  title,  written  in  French.  English,  and 
German,  and  aflixed  to  the  ^ui/(o/!ne— Thomas  Paine  of 
America,  Author.  &c.  &c.  ,     „     t,-,,     t  •  » 

Bp.  Watson.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  Let.  7. 

GUTNEA.  ">  The  gold  coin  so  called,  be- 
Giii'NEA-HEN.  V  cause  first  coined  of  the  gold 
Gl-.'nea-pio.   J  brought  from  the  Gumea  coastr 
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The  fowl ;  because  found  and  introduced  from 
Guinea. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pinkerton. 

Th'  Ionian  god-wit,  nor  the  Ginny-hen 
Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then 
More  sweet  than  olives,  that  newgather'd  be 
From  fattest  branches  of  the  tree. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Praises  of  a  Coimifey  Life. 

And  he  now  swore,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  both 
Coleman  and  Wakeman  were  in  the  plot;  that  Coleman  had 
given  eighty  guineas  lo  four  ruffians,  that  went  to  Windsor 
last  summer,  to  stab  the  king.— B«r/!e(,  Own  Time,  an.  167S. 

Who  can  the  various  city  frauds  recite. 

With  all  the  petty  rapines  of  the  night.' 

Who  now  the  guinea-dropper's  bait  regards, 

Trick'd  by  the  sharper's  dice,  or  juggler's  cards  1 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  iii. 

The  natives  of  those  islands  call  [them]  Gallena  Pintada, 
or  the  painted  hen  ;  but  in  Jamaica,  where  I  have  seen  also 
those  birds  in  the  dry  Savannahs  and  woods  (for  they  love  to 
run  about  in  such  places,)  they  are  called  Guinea  hens. 

Dampier.   Foijage,  an.  1699. 

These  were  driven  off  at  last  by  a  lap-dog,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  Guinea  pig,  a  squirrel,  and  a  monkey. 

Guardian,  No.  106. 

The  Guinea,  so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  out  of  which 
it  was  first  struck,  was  proclaimed  in  1663  and  to  go  for  20s.  : 
but  it  never  went  for  less  then  2)s.,  by  tacit  and  universal 
consent.— Pin4er(on.  On  Medals,  vol.  ii.  s.  19. 

GUISE.  A.  S.  Wise;  Fr.  Guise;  It.  and  Sp. 
Guisa  ;  Dut.  Ghiise,  wiise.  See  Wise,  and  Dis- 
guise. 

"  A.  S.  Wise, — a  manner,  mode,  fashion,  con- 
dition, custom,  reason,  way,  tcise,  or  (with  the 
French,  and  changing  the  tv  into  r/u)  guise," 
(Somner.) 

The  Normans  did  it  alle  in  the  gugse  of  theft, 
The  godes  therof  stal,  no  thing  thei  ne  left. 

i?.  Brunue,  p.  77. 


More  loylife  than  the  byrde  in  Maie  : 

He  maketh  him  euer  fresshe  and  gaie. 

And  doth  all  his  araie  disguyse 

So  that  of  hym  the  newe  guysc 

Of  lusty  folke  all  other  take.— Co«'er.  Con.  A,  b.  i. 

But  it  is  not  their  guise  to  looke  on  the  order  of  any  text, 
but  as  they  find  it  in  their  doctours  so  alledge  they  it,  and 
so  vnderstad  it.— Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  168. 

Yet  had  nature  taught  hir  .ifter  gise 

To  know  her  to  and  dread  him  euermore. 

Wyatl.  Of  Ihe  mean  and  sure  Estate. 
Suddeine  they  see  from  midst  of  all  the  maine 
The  surging  waters  like  a  mountaine  rise. 

And  the  great  sea  puft  up  with  proud  disdaine 
To  swell  above  the  measure  of  his  guise, 
As  threatning  to  deuoure  all  that  his  powre  despise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

But  being  bred  under  base  shepheard's  wings. 
Had  ever  learnt  to  love  the  lowly  things  ; 

Did  little  whit  regard  his  courteous  jkizc, 
But  cared  more  for  Colin's  carolings 
Then  all  that  he  could  doe,  or  e'er  devize. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  9. 
Not  so  (quoth  he)  pardy  it's  not  the  guise 

Of  Christian  knights,  though  falne,  so  soone  to  yeeld : 
I  can  my  fall  excuse  in  better  wise, 
And  will  reuenge  this  shame,  or  die  in  field. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  b.  vi.  s.  33. 
In  easy  notes,  and  guise  of  lowly  swain, 
'Twas  thus  he  charm'd  and  taught  the  listening  train. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 
Bashful  she  bends,  her  well-taught  look  aside 
Turns  in  enchanting  guise,  where  dubious  mix 
"Vain  conscious  beauty,  a  dissembled  sense 
Of  modest  shame,  and  slippery  looks  of  love. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

GUITA'R.  Fr.  Guitare,  cistre ;  It.  Chitara, 
cUara,  cetra. ;  Sp.  Gidlarra ;  Lat.  Cithara;  Or! 
Ki9apa.      See  Cithern. 

I  have  by  sundry  persons  who  have  seen  him,  been  told 
of  a  baboon,  that  would  play  certain  lessons  upon  a  qiltar. 
Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  37. 

Their  enemies,  coming  against  them  with  guitars  and 
harpsichords,  set  them  so  upon  their  round  o's  and  minuets 
that  the  form  of  the  battle  was  broken,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  of  them  slain.— Xt;;^.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  9. 

Mr.  Thornhill  seemed  highly  delighted  with  their  perform- 
ance ond  choice,  and  then  took  up  the  guitar  himself. 

Goldsmith.   Vicar  of  Wakefield,  c.  5. 
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They  imitated  the  chants  of  the  church  upon  guitars, 
playing  forte,  and  then  piano,  to  represent  the  priests,  some- 
times speaking  softly,  and  then  aloud. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

GULCH.  Gulch,  says  Whalley,  is  a  stupid 
fat-headed  fellow.  The  word  occurs  in  the  old 
comedy  of  Lingua ;  "  You  muddy  gulch,  darest 
look  me  in  the  face?"  (Act  v.  sc.  16.)  Skinner 
calls  Gulchin,  parvus  gulo,  and  derives  it  from  the 
Ger.  Geek,  foolish. 


GULES.)  Fr.  Gueule;  how  La.tG ula.  A 
Gi'led.  )  word,  says  Du  Cange,  which  our 
heralds  frequently  use  to  denote  a  red  colour  in 
arms  or  ensigns ;  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  so 
called  from  the  redness  of  a  cock's  throat,  (gutturis 
Gain.)  Mr.  Steevens,  who  produces  the  verb 
from  Heywood,  calls  it  a  term  in  the  barbarous 
jargon  peculiar  to  Heraldry,  signifying  red. 

And  after  him  the  kynrede  of  the  Burghes,  that  here  the 
armes  oi  goiiles  with  a  white  croys. 

.fl.  Gloucester,  p.  484.  Note. 
And  if  ye  passe  the  batayles  thre. 
Than  are  ye  worthy  a  knight  to  be. 
And  to  here  armes  than  are  ye  able 
Of  gold  and  goules  sete  with  sable. 

The  Squire  of  Low  Degree.  Ritson,  vol.  i. 

But  he  hadd  made  one  of  his  capitaynes,  a  gentle  prince, 
and  a  valyant  in  armes,  called  the  Earl  of  Morrell,  beryng 
in  his  armes  syluer  three  creylles  gowles. 

Berncrs.  Froiss'art.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 


His  sev'n-fold  targe  a  field  ol gules  did  stain 
In  which  two  swords  he  bore;  his  word,   "  Divide  ai 
reign."  P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c. 

The  showery  arch. 

With  listed  colours  gay,  ore,  azure,  gules. 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b. 

GULF,  or  ^  F;r.  Golfe,  gouffre  ,■  Sp.  and  It. 
Holpe,  gurges, 
ingurgitare,  avide 
bibere.  The 
French  and  Dutch  are  said  by  Skinner  to  be  either 
from  the  Lat.  Gula,  the  Gr.  KoAiros,  or  from  the 
sound  ;  and  the  last,  he  thinks,  the  more  probable. 
Menage  decides  for  the  Gr.  KoA.Tros;  the  Italian 
and  French,  however,  do  not  take  immediately 
from  the  Greek,  but  through  the  Latin.  The 
Fr.  Gouffre  is  derived  by  Wachter  from  Ger. 
Gaffen ;  A.  S.  Ge-apan,  to  gape,  (qv.)  to  open. 
In  Norfolk,  a  mow  or  bayfull  of  a  barn  is  called  a 
gulph,  and  a  bay  or  division  of  a  barn,  a  gulph- 
stead,  .f/oa/-stead,  or  </o-stead,  (Grose.) 

Gulf,  or  Gidph,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  words  sinus  and  gurges. 

A  bay ;  a  whirlpool,  or  "  depth  that  svvallows 
up  whatsoever  approaches  or  comes  into  it." 

Hast  thou  not  read  in  bookes 

of  fell  Charybdis  goulfe. 
And  Scylla's  dogs,  whom  ships  do  dread 

as  lambes  doe  feare  the  woulfe  ? 

Turbervile.  Pyndara's  Answer  to  Tymetes. 

Among  which  high  and  low  lands  there  is  a  gulfe  or 
breach  in  some  places  about  55  fadome  deepe,  and  15  leagues 
in  bredth. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 

Then  do  the  jEtnean  Cyclops  him  affray. 
And  deep  Charybdis  gulphing  in  and  out. 

Spenser.   Virgil's  Gnat. 
Or  as  the  Grecian's  finger  dipp'd  in  wine. 
Drawing  a  river  in  a  little  line. 
And  witli  a  drop,  a.  gulf  to  figure  out, 
To  model  Venice  moated  round  about. 

Drayton.  The  Lady  Geraldine  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Scba.  and  Sheba,  with  the  rest  that  planted  Arabia  Felix, 
had  Tigris  to  convey  them  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
washeth  the  banks  of  Arabia  Felix  on  the  East  side. 

Ralegli.  History  of  tlie  World,  b.  i.  c.  8.  s.  0. 

Kivers  arise  ;  whether  thou  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  ot  gulph y  Don. 

Milton.   Vacation  Exercise. 
To  this  low  world  he  bids  the  light  repair, 
Down  through  the  gulfs  of  undulating  air. 

put.   Job,  c.  25. 


GULF,  or  ^       Fr.  Golfe,  gouffre 

Gulph.  I   Golfo ;    but.  Golpi 

Gu'i.PH,  !!.  i  rage  ;    Golpen,  la^M 

Gu'i.PHY.  J  haurire,    haustim   1 


GUL 

And  gulphy  Simo'is,  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  godlike  heroes  slain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Xti 
"  Relate,"  Antinous  cries,  "  devoid  of  guile. 
When  spread  the  Prince  his  sail  for  distant  Pyle, 
Did  chosen  chiefs  across  the  gnlfg  main 
Attend  his  voyage,  or  domestic  train  ?" 

Id.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  his  holds, 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave,  nor  so  content. 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood, 
And  drown  him  in  her  dr-y  and  dusty  gulfs. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  U 


GULL,  ^J.^  See  Guile.  Gull,  the  noun, 
Gull,  n.  I  is  the  past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  Ge- 
Gu'llery.  T wiglian,  to  guile  or  beguile,  and 
Gu'i.LisH.   )  means  any  one  quiled  or  beguiled. 

And  upon  this  past  tense  tlie  -('crb  is  formed. 
To  guile, — to  cheat,   to  impose  upon,  to  de-  . 

ccive,  to  delude. 

Tell  them,  what  parts  yo*  have  ta'en,  whence  run  away. 
What  states  yo'  have  guU'd,  and  which  yet  keeps  yo'  in 
pay.  B.  Jonson.  Epig.  To  Captaine  Hungry. 

Oft  in  my  laughing  rimes  I  name  a  gull. 

But  this  new  terme  will  many  questions  breede, 
\Vherefore  at  first  I  will  expresse  at  full, 
Who  is  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeed. 

Sir  J.  Davis,  Epig.  2. 

But  leaving  these  sanguine-inspired  seers  to  the  sweet 

deception  and  gullery  of  their  own  corrupted  fancy,  let  us 

listen  and  keep  close  to  him,  that  can  neither  deceive,  nor 

be  deceived,  I  mean  Christ  and  his  holy  Apostles. 

H.  More.  Defence  of  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  3. 

And,  for  your  green  wound,  your  balsamum  and  your 
St.  John's-woort  are  all  meer  gu I leries,  and  trash  to  it. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberall  sciences,  and  all 
arts,  which  should  excolere  nienteni,  polish  the  minde,  they 
have  most  part  some  gullish  humour  or  other,  by  which 
they  are  led. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  To  the  Reader. 

Religion  wheedled  us  to  Civil  war. 

Drew  English  blood,  ond  Dutchmen's  now  would  spare. 

lie  gull'd  no  longer,  for  you'll  find  it  true. 

They  have  no  more  Religion,  faith  !  than  you. 

Dryden.  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

So  that  the  manly  exercises  that  used  to  be  among  English- 
men, without  doors  and  abroad,  began  to  he  laid  aside,  and 
turned  into  glosing,  gulling,  and  whoring,  within  doors. 

SIrype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 

Say,  should  I  make  a  patriot  of  Sir  Bill, 

Or  swear  that  G 's  duke  has  wit  at  will. 

From  the  gull'd  knight  could  I  expect  a  place. 
Or  hope  to  lie  a  diimer  from  his  Grace  ? 

P.  Whitehead.  Manners. 

GLTLL,  H.  The  bird  so  called.  Skinner  thinks, 
ab  aviditate,  q.  d.  gulo,  gtdosus. 

And  there  they  byd,  and  fyll  as  dooth  a  qull, 
And  whan  that  they  have  theyr  heades  full. 
Than  they  fall  out,  and  make  reuylyng, 
And  in  this  wyse  make  the  dronken  rekenyng. 
The  Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttell  House.  Early  Popular  Poetry, 
vol.  ii. 
As  touching  the  guls  or  sea-cobs,  they  build  in  rockes  : 
and  the  cormorants  both  in  them,  and  also  in  trees.     They 
usually  lay  fotire  egges  a  peece.    The  gals  in  summer  time, 
but  the  cormorants  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  32. 

For  I  do  feare 

When  euery  feather  stickes  in  his  owne  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
Which  flashes  now  a  phcenix. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Gulls  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  every  place ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  round  our  boldest  rockiest  shores  that  they  are  seen 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these 
that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  gull-kind  resort,  as  the  rocks 
ofl^er  them  a  retreat  for  their  young,  and  the  sea  a  suflicient 
supply. 

Goldsmith.  History  of  Animated  Nature,  pt.  iii.  b.  vii.  c.  6. 

GULL,  V. 
Gi 

Gu'llet. 

Gu'lly. 

To  swallow ;  Gull,  the  noun,  and  Gullet, — that 
through  which  any  thing  is  swallowed  ;  any  thing 
flows  or  runs.     The  passage  for  food. 

Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away, 
That  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,477, 


GULL,  y.  ^  Fr.  Gueule,  qoulet ;  It 
Gull,  n.  \Gola;  Dut.  Guile;  Li 
Gu'llet.  ( The  pullet,  throat,  or 
Gu'lly.      )  To  gull,— 


.  and  Sp. 

Lat.   Gula. 

swallow. 


GUM 

Thus  wyth  cruell  warres  and  great  bloud  shed  the  church 
was  tome  in  peeces,  foulye  mangled  with  sciesmes,  & 
choaked  with  errors,  while  vnder  the  colour  of  wine  it  gulled 
In  poyson.— Ba/ir.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  76. 

Theyre  passage  sodeynely  stopped  by  a  ^eate  gul  {ingcns 
roragn)  made  with  the  riolence  of  the  streames  yi  ranne 
downe  the  mountaines,  by  wearing  awaye  of  the  earthe. 

Brendc.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  115. 

For  by  fetching  of  a  little  compasse  about  they  passed  the 

hollowe  guile  {etuvies)  and  euerv  man  bejan  to  be  a  guvde. 

Id.  lb.  fol'.  116. 

It  riseth   in   Word   Forrest,  and  going  by  Burstovv,   it 

mecteth  afterward  with  another  gullet,  conteining  a  small 

course  from  two  seuerall  heads. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  Briiaine,  c.  11. 

r  have  been  assured  the  like  of  the  whole  pile  of  a  high 
eastle.  standing  in  a  gullet  in  the  course  of  the  winde, 
(namely  the  castle  of  Wardour)  [by  those]  who  have  often 
seen  it  shake  notably  in  a  fierce  wind. 

Dighij.  Of  Bodies,  c.  15. 

For  after  they  have  swallowed  one  morsel,  if  you  look 
stedfastly  upon  their  throat,  you  will  soon  see  another 
ascend,  and  run  pretty  swiftly  all  along  the  throat  up  to  the 
mouth,  which  it  could  not  do  unless  it  were  impell'd  by  the 
successive  contraction  or  peristaltick  motion  of  the  gullet, 
continually  following  it. — Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

The  gullet  (the  passage  for  food)  opens  into  the  mouth  t 

like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  funnel,  the  capacity  of  which  [ 

forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  moulh.  I 

Paley.  \aliira!  Theology,  c.  10.  ] 


GULO'SITY.  Lat.  Gulnsus,  fi-om  gula,  the 
gullet, — gluttony. 

They  are  very  temperate  :  seldom  offending  in  ehriety  or 

excess  of  drink,  nor  erring  in  qulnsityoi  superfluitv  of  meats. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errotirs,' b.iy.  c.  9. 

GULP,  V.  >      Diit.    Golpen  :    Fr.  En-rjovffrcr. 
Gi;lp,  ;!.      f  See  Gci.i-. 

To  swallow  largely  ;  to  swallow  eagerly,  gree- 
dily ;  to  take  down(sc.  the  throat)  at  one  swallow. 

Lance.  Has  he  dcvour'd  you  too  ? 
Pran.  H'  as  gulp'd  me  down,  Lance. 

Beaum.  Sj  Fletch.   Wil  without  Money,  Act  i. 

I  have  presented  the  Usurer  with  a  richer  draught  than 
ever  Cleopatra  swallowed  ;  he  hath  suckt  in  ten  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  ray  land  more  than  he  paid  for  at  a  gulp. 
Id.   The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  i. 

I  thirsty  stand. 

And  see  the  double  flaggon  charge  their  hand, 
See  them  puff  off  the  froth,  and  gulp  amain, 
"While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain. 

Gay.   Trivia,  b.  ii. 
And  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air, 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair. 
And,  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he  raves, 
Murm'ring  Alcyone  below  the  waves. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  x. 
Such  jokes  as  these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in  good 
part,  but  glibly  guhped  down  the  whole  narrative  of  his 
nephew. — Fielding.  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  July  2i,  1/54. 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit. 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet ;  and  ere  long, 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  v. 

GUM,  I'.        ^        k.&.Goma;  VT.Gomme,(jotn- 
GtiM,  n.  I  mcr ,-    It.  Gomma  ;     Sp.  Goma  ,- 

Gu'mmous.      V  Dut.    Gummr ,-     Ger.    Gomme  ,- 
Gl'mmy.  j   Lat.    Gummi:     Gr.  Kowu.      Of 

Gu'mminess.  J  unknown  origin. 
See  the  first  quotation  from  Holland's  Plinie. 

A  man  would  haue  pity 

To  see  how  she  is  gumbed 

Fingered  and  thumbed— Sfe;(on.  Elinnur  Bumming. 

They  burn  sweet  gums  and  spices  or  perfumes,  and  plea- 
sant smells,  and  sprinkle  about  sweet  ointments  and  waters, 
yea.  they  haue  noth.ng  undone  thatmaketh  for  the  cherish- 
ing of  the  company.— -Vofe.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Her  lewdelvppes  twayne 

They  slauer  men  sayne 

Lyke  a  ropye  rayne 

X  yummy  s\a.yre.^Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 

Or  bleaching  their  hands  at  midnight,  gumming,  and 
bridling  their  beards,  or  making  their  waste  small,  s'c. 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

The  best  gum  in  all  men's  judgment,  is  that  which  com- 
meth  of  the  ^lEgyptian  thorne  Acacia,  having  veines  within 
of  checker  workc,  or  trailed  like  wormes,  of  colour  green  ith, 


GUN 

and  cleare  withall :  without  any  peeces  of  barke  intermingled 
among,  and  sticking  to  the  teeth  as  a  man  cheweth  it. 

Holland.  Plinie,  h.  iii.  q.U. 

Of  this  gummie  and  glutinous  substance  they  frame  also 
their  dores  and  entries  which  are  wide  and  large. 

Id.  lb.  b.  xi.  c.  6, 

'  Man  did  not  know 

Oi gummy  blood,  which  doth  in  holly  grow, 

How  to  make  bird-lime.— Dorhc.  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

The  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n  down 

Kindles  the  gummie  bark  of  flrr  or  pine, 
And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  fatr. 
Which  might  supplie  the  sua.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  h.  x. 

Address'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane, 

In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 

Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require. 

Incense,  and  odorous  gums,  and  cover'd  fire. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcite. 

One  of  about  twenty  years  of  age  came  to  me  with  agum- 
miness  on  the  tendons  reaching  to  his  fingers,  insomuch  as 
he  could  not  bend  one  of  them. 

Wiseman.  On  Surgery,  b.  viii. 

Of  this  we  have  an 
chemists  are  pleas'd  t 
divers  other  resinous 
of  wine.— Boi//e.   K'or 


GUN 


With  grisly  i 


of  Egypt. 


ince  in  the  magisteries  (a 
them)  of  jalap,  benzoin, 
mnious  bodies  dissolved  in  spirit 
ol.  iv.  p.  337. 


How  each  a  rising  alder  now  appears  : 
And  o'er  the  Po  distils  her  gummy  tears. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Past.  6. 

With  curious  eye  observe, 

In  what  variety  the  tribe  of  salts. 

Gums,  ores,  and  liquors,  eye-delighting  hues 

Produce,  abstersive  or  restringcnt. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  iii. 
Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovial  make 
Too  fast  the  gummy  nutriment  imbibes. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  ii. 

GUM.  A.  S.  Goma;  Dut.  Gumme;  Ger. 
Gaum;  Sw.  Gom.  Perhaps,  says  Wachter,  from 
Gr.  Tev-dv,  gitstare,  Tevya,  gustus.  Junius  from 
ro/j-Kpot,  clavi,  because  the  teeth  are  fixed  like  nails 
in  the  gums. 

To  come  now  unto  the  gumbs  of  children,  and  their 
breeding  of  teeth :  the  ashes  of  dolphins'  teeth,  mixed  with 
honey,  is  a  soveraign  medicine :  yea  if  you  doe  but  touch 
their  gumbs  with  a  dolphin's  tooth  all  whole  as  it  is,  the 
effect  thereof  is  admirable.— //oHoKrf.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  10. 

These,  by  receiving  the  appulse  of  the  two  incisors  or 
chizels  in  the  nether  jaw,  do  thereby  secure  both  the  i/ooms 
of  the  upper  from  being  contused,  and  the  mus-cules  of  the 
nether  from  being  strained  by  over-shooting. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


And  as  with  gonnes  we  kill  the  crowe 

For  spoiling  our  releefe. 
The  deuill  so  must  we  ouerthrowc. 

With  goushote  of  beleefe. 

Gascoigne.  Praise  of  his  Mislresf. 

Than  out  brast  the  ordinaunce  on  both  sydes  with  fyre 
flamme  and  hideous  noyse,  and  the  master  gonnei  of  the 
Englishe  parte  slewe  tlie  master  gonner  of  Scotlande,  and 
bet  all  his  men  from  theyr  ordinaunce. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 

To  Richard  Fawken',  gow.  by  ii  warraunts,  cole  powdre, 
M,viiic,  gone  powdr,  i  barrell,  gone  stones  of  iron  v,  gone 
stones  of  stone  v,  saltpetre  in  flowr  viim  ccc,  brem  stone  in 
flowr,  MM,ccc. — Lodge.  Illustrations  of  British  Hisioru. 
Orden'nce  a?id  Artilerij,  S;e. 

Hick,  Hobbe,  and  Dick,  with  clouts  vpon  their  knee 
Haue  many  times  more  goonhole  grotes  in  store. 

And  change  of  crownes  more  quicke  at  call  than  he, 
AVhich  let  their  lease  and  take  their  rent  before. 

Gascoigne.  Memories. 

Alan.  There  is  less  danger  in  't  ihzn  gunning.  Sanchio, 
Though  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot  's  not  mortal, 
Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Act  i. 

Sometimes  we  put  a  new  signification  to  an  old  word,  as 
when  we  call  a  piece  a  gun.  The  word  gun  was  in  use  ia 
England  for  an  engine,  to  cast  a  thing  from  a  man,  long 
before  there  was  any  gunpowder  found  out. 

Seldcn.  Table  Talk.  Language. 

There  was  found  aboord  the  same  ships,  a  maisteryuniier, 
that  sometime  had  serued  the  Englishmen  at  Calls,  when 
Sir  Hugh  Caluerlie  was  lieutenant  there ;  also  diuerse  great 
guns  and  engins  to  beat  downe  wals  were  found  and  taken 
in  the  same  ships,  with  a  great  quantitie  of  powder  that  was 
more  worth  than  all  the  rest. 

Holinshed.  Chronicle  of  England.  Rich.  II.  an.  1386. 


They  dift'ered  concerning  the  ward  ships 


I  that  thereby  w 


Out  crept  a  sparrow,  this  soul's  moving  irm; 
On  whose  raw  arms  stiff  feathers  now  begini 
As  children's  teeth  through  gums,  to  break  with  pain. 

Donne.  The  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

Let  us  next  take  a  short  view  of  the  teeth.  In  which 
their  peculiar  hardness  is  remarkable,  their  growth  also, 
their  firm  insertions  and  bandage  in  the  gums  and  jaws,  and 
their  various  shape  and  strength  suited  to  their  various  oc- 
casion and  \iie.—Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 

I  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth  had  been 
placed  in  my  gums,  was  labouring  under  a  complication  of 
the  filthiest  of  diseases,  and  that  the  tooth  inoculated  them 
all  on  me.— Knox.   Winter  Evenings.  Even.  58. 


GUN,  V 

G 

G 

Gl'nnery 
Gu'nnal, 


^.UN,  V.         \ 

jun,  n.  I  wr 

iu'NN-ER.  j    of 

or     I  the  Lat. 

;.       I  in   Eng. 

)  from  Kc 


Gun,     the   noun,     formerly 

ritten  Gon,  is  the  past  part. 

Gynian,    hiare,     (to  yawn, 

Tooke. )  Minshew  derives  from 

Canna,  (whence  Cannon 


Gu'nwale.  j  in  Eng.  Fr.  and  It.)  Junius 
Gu'nster.  j  from  KovaPos,  strepitii.^.  It  is 
undoubtedly,  as  Selden  observes,  an  old  word 
with  a  new  application  ;  and  receiving  this  appli- 
cation from  what  Drummond  in  his  madrigal, 
The  Cannon,  calls  her  gaping  throat.  Milton  uses 
expressions  equally  characteristic,  "  their  mouths 
gaping  with  hideous  orifice,"  and  "  those  deep 
throated  engines."  It  is  literally  a  yatcning  en- 
gine :  and  distinguished  by  Chaucer  from  other 
gyns  or  engines,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Tooke. 


Thev  dradde 


■  skaffaut.- C/ioKccr.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


Throughout  euery  regioun 
Went  this  foule  trumpes  soun 
As  swift  as  a  pellet  out  oi  a  gonnc 
When  tire  is  in  the  pouder  ronne. 

Jd.  House  c/Fame,  b.  iii. 
9i9 


eby  was  meant  also  rigging  and  gunning. 
Marvell.  Let.  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  Let.  172. 

Ninion  Saunders,  master  to  the  sayd  Gilbert  Pot,  and  John 
Owen,  a  gunmaker,  both  gunners  of  the  Tower,  comming 
from  the  Tower  of  London  by  water  in  a  whirrie,  and  shoot- 
ing London  Bridge  towards  the  Blacke  Fryers,  were  drowned 
at  S.  Mary  Lock.— S/o!i'.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1553. 

They  made  a  long  lane  on  both  sides  like  a  gallerie,  co- 
uered  all  ouer  head,  to  shield  as  well  their  horsscmcn  as 
their  footmen  from  gunshot 

Holinshed.  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  an.  1534. 

It  [the  wall-nut]  is  of  singular  account  with  the  joyner, 
for  the  best  grained  and  coloured  wainscot ;  with  the  gun- 
smith for  stocks.— JBt'c/yK.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  7.  s.  4. 

And  tell  the  pleasant  Prince,  this  mocke  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balles  to  gun-stones,  and  his  soule 
Shall  stand  sore  charged,  for  the  wastefull  vengeance 
That  shall  flye  with  them. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

And'they  tell  me,  that  the  Leghorne  guns  are  often  heard 
60  miles  off,  at  Porto  Ferraio  ;  that  when  the  French  bom- 
barded Genoa,  they  heard  it  near  Leghorne  OO  miles  distant : 
and  in  the  Messina  insurrection,  the  guns  were  heard  from 
thence  as  far  as  Augusta  and  Syracuse,  about  100  Italian 
mWet.-Dcrham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  Note  27. 

It  was  two  days  before  I  went  ashoar,  and  then  I  was  im- 
portuned by  the  governour  to  stay  there,  to  be  gunner  of  this 
fort ;  because  the  gunner  was  lately  dead. 

Dumpier.   Voyage,  an.  1690. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  the  vot is.  gunner 
and  gunster  are  not  to  be  used  promiscuously  :  for  a  gunner, 
properly  speaking,  is  not  a  gunster  ;  nor  is  a  gunster.  rice 
versa,  a  gunner ;  they  both,  indeed,  are  derived  from  the 
word  gun,  and  so  far  they  agree.— Taller,  No.  88. 


The  Parliament  had  done  very  wisely,  in  the  t 
the  war,  to  engage  many  members  of  their  own  in  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  it,  that  the  nation  might  see  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  embark  them  in  perils  of  war,  whilst  them- 
selves sate  securely  at  home  out  of  gun-shot,  but  would 
march  with  them  where  the  danger  most  threatened. 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wars,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 


Great  hath  been  tlu 
fire  and  venom  in  gu 
one  to  be  in  them,  soi 
there  is  neither.- «'i 


n  amongst  the  learned  about 
inds  ;  some  maintaining  the 
ler ;  and  others  holding  that 
I  Surgery,  b.  vi. 


But  in  general,  the  employment  of  a  poet  is  like  that  of  a 
curious  gunsmith  or  watchmaker:  the  iron  or  silver  is  not 
his  own,  but  they  are  the  Irast  part  of  that  which  gives  the 
value  ;  the  price  lies  wholly  in  the  workmanship. 

Dryden.  Mock  Astrologer,  Fret 


GUS 

The  first  rope  going  athwart  from  gunnal  to  gunnal,  which 
when  the  rowers'  benches  are  laid,  bind  the  boats  so  hard 
against  the  end  of  the  benches,  that  they  cannot  easily  fall 
asunder.— Dampier.  Voijage,  an.  1(J99. 

From  the  earliest  dawnings  of  policy  to  this  day,  the  in- 
vention of  men  has  been  sharpening  and  improving  the 
mystery  of  murder,  from  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and 
stones,  to  the  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneering, 
bombarding,  raining,  &c.—Biirl;e.  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Those  things  we  brought  away,  leaving  in  the  room  of 
them  medals,  gun-Jlhils,  a  few  nails,  and  an  old  empty  bar- 
rel with  the  iron  hoops  on  it.  They  seem  to  be  quite  igno- 
rant of  every  sort  of  metal.— Coo/;.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

J.  Christopher  Tanuer,  of  Saxe  Gotha,  came  to  England 
about  1733,  and  had  practised  carving  and  graving  for  snuff- 
boxes, gtiti-locks,  and  in  mother  of  pearl. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Pabiling,  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brass,  of  what  is  called 
cun-metal.  bell  metal,  and  shroff-metal,  still  continues  to  be 
prohibited.— 5«(JW(.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  quit  of  them,  they  were  conducted 
into  the  gun-room,  where  1  left  them,  and  set  out  with  two 
boats  to  examine  the  head  of  tbe  bay. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Many  of  these  trees  are  from  six  to  eight  and  ten  feet  in 
girt,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty,  or  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
large  enough  to  make  a  mainmast  for  a  fifty  gun-sliip. 

Id.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  gun-watc  boards  were  also  frequently  carved  in  a 
grotesque  taste,  and  adorned  with  tufts  of  "white  feathers 
placed  upon  a  black  ground.— /d.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

GURGE.     Lat.  Giirges,  a  gulf,  or  whirlpool. 

In  gurginy  gulfe  of  these  such  surging  seas. 
My  poorer  soule  who  drown'd  doth  death  request, 

1  wretched  wight  haue  sought  mine  owne  disease, 
By  mine  owne  mcanes  my  state  it  was  distrest. 

Miriourfor  Magistrates,  p.  227. 

Hee  with  a  crew,  whom  like  Ambition  joyns 
With  him  under  him  to  tyrannize. 
Marching  from  Eden  towards  the  West,  shall  Cude 
The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  ^a;;;;? 
Boiles  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  xii. 

GU'RGLE,  V.  ■)       See   Garglr.     Gurgle,  the 
Gu'rgle,  h.        (noun,  (Skinner,) — 
Tlie  sound  made  by  a  liquid  flowing  from  the 
narrow  mouth  of  a  vessel.     To  gunjle-^ 
To  emit  such  or  a  similar  sound. 

Help  me  to  tune  my  dolefull  notes  to  gurgling  sound 
Of  Lifhes  tumbling  streams :  come,  let  salt  teares  of  oures, 
Mix  with  his  waters  fresh. 

Spenser.  The  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis. 

The  nightingale  no  longer  swell'd  her  throat 
With  love-lorn  plainings  tremulous  and  slow. 

And  on  the  wings  of  silence  ceas'd  to  float 
The  gurgling  notes  of  her  melodious  woe. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  Shakspeare. 

Louder  then  will  be  the  song : 

For  she  will  plain,  and  gurgle,  as  she  goes. 
As  does  the  widow'd  ring-dove. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ili. 

Flow,  flow,  thou  erystall-rill, 
"With  tinkling  gurgles  fill 
The  mazes  of  the  grove.  Thompson.  The  Bower. 


G U'RN  ARD,  or  \      Fr.  Gournauld, 


gourneau. 


Gl'rxet.  J  which    Skinner  thinks  may 

be  derived  from  the  Lat.  Cornulum,  corniculum, 
cornu,  horn.  And  it  is  a  fish  remarkable  for 
its  bony  head. 


We  likewise  got  a  few  soles  and  flounders ;  two  sorts  of 
gurnards,  one  of  them  a  new  species. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

GUSH,  f.  ■)      Goth.  G(«toi;     A.  S.  Geot-nn; 

Gush,  n.  f  Dut.  Gosselen,  ghiet-en ;  Ger.  Gies- 
sen,  fluere,  to  flow.  A.  S.  Gi/le ;  Ger.  Gus.'S, 
inundatio,  an  inundation. 

To  flow,  pour,  or  rush  forth  ;  suddenlj-,  co- 
piously. 

Loe  in  my  dreame  before  mine  eies,  methought. 
With  ruefull  chere  1  sawe  where  Hector  stood : 
Out  of  whoes  eies  there  gushed  streames  of  teares. 

Surrey,  Virgile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 


GUS 

He  lives,  but  takes  small  ioy  of  his  i 
For  of  that  cruel  wound  he  bled  so  sore. 

That  from  his  steed  he  fell  in  deadly  s 
Yet  still  the  blood  forth  gusht  in  so  great  store. 
That  he  lay  wallow'd  all  in  his  owne  gore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Long  press'd,  he  heav'd  beneath  the  weighty  wave, 
Clogg'd  by  the  cumbrous  vest  Calypso  gave  ; 
At  length,  emerging  from  his  nostrils  wide 
And  gushing  mouth,  effus'd  the  briny  tide. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  v. 

Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
Crash'd  the  thin  bones,  and  drown'd  the  teeth  in  gore ; 
His  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  pour  a  flood  ; 
He  sobs  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 

Id.  lb.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

Else  vainly  sweet  yon  woodbine  shade 
With  clouds  of  fragrance  fill  the  glade  ; 
Vainly,  the  cygnet  spread  her  downy  plume. 
The  vine  gush  nectar,  and  the  virgin  bloom. 

Mason.  Ode  to  Memory. 

And  soon  an  arrowy  and  a  flinty  shower 
Thick  o'er  our  heads  the  fierce  barbarians  pour  : 
Nor  poiir'd  in  vain :  a  feather'd  arrow  stood 
Fix'd  in  my  leg,  and  drank  the  gushing  blood. 

Mickte.  Lusiad,  b.  v. 


GU'SSET.  Fr.Goussel.  Skinner  calls  it  ;jar- 
ticiila  assuta ;  and  suggests  the  Lat.  Coiisuere,  to 
sew  together.  In  heraldry,  ho  thinks  it  may  be 
Unea  de  cassaia.  "A  piece  of  armour,  or  of  a  shirt, 
whereby  the  armhole  is  covered  ;  also  a  bracket 
in  joyners'work,"  (Cotgrave. ) 


In  filgran  casset  to  repel 

When  scent  of  gousset  does  rebel. 

Evelyn.  The  Ladies'  Dressing  Room. 

GUST,  )i.  >      A  stronger  or  more  violent  wind 
Gu'sTT.       jor  blast,   (Skinner,)  who   derives 

from  the  Ger.  Giessen.     It  is  perhaps  gushed, gusht, 

gust.     See  Gush. 

A  strong  and  sudden  rush  or  blast  (of  wind), 

met. — of  passion. 

From  which  Cape  of  Comori  vnto  the  aforesayd  Hands  we 
ranne  in  sixe  dayes  with  a  very  large  wind,  though  the  wea- 
ther were  foule  with  extreme  raine  and  gusles  of  windes. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  105. 


■When  suddenly  doth  rise  a  rougher  gale. 

With  that  (methinks)  the  troubled  waves  look  pale. 

And  sighing  with  that  little  gust  that  blows. 

With  this  remembraunce  seem  to  knit  their  brows. 

Drayton.  Queen  Isabel  to  Mortimer. 

Of  which  discord  grew, 

And  in  the  barons'  breasts  so  rough  combustions  rais'd, 
With  much  expense  of  blood  as  long  was  not  appeas'd, 
By  strong  and  tedious  gusts  held  up  on  either  side. 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  peers  with  equal  power  and  pride. 
Id.  PoUjOlbion,  s.  17. 
For  once,  vpon  a  rawe  and  gustie  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber,  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Caesa   saide  to  me,  Dar'st  thou  Cassius  now 
Leape  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ? 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Cicsar,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Perpetual  showers,  and  %iavcay  gusts  confine 

Tlie  willing  ploughman,  and  December  warns 

To  annual  jollities.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

A  fresher  gale 

Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  corn. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
Fair  was  the  blossom,  soft  the  vernal  sky ; 
Elate  with  hope  we  deem'd  no  tempest  nigh  : 
■When  lo,  a  whirlwind's  instantaneous  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust.— Bra//??.  Elegy. 


Lat.  Guslus;   Fr.Gout;  It. 
and  Sp.  Gusto;  Led.  Gustare ; 
Fr.Goutcr;    It.  Gustare;    Sp. 
Gustar.      From  the  Gr.  Tev- 
iaOai.      Quod  cum  gencratim 
proprie   significet  quasi  capio 
mihi,  vel  in  a-ius  meos,  eximie 
,   notat  gustare,  (Lennep.) 
To  taste  :  the  noun  is  applied  to  tastes  of  high 
rehsh,  or  savour ;  of  exquisite  vivacity. 

9,51) 


GUST,  r. 

Gust,  or 
Gu'sTo,  n. 

Gu'»T.\BLE. 

Gusta'tiov. 

Gu'sTFUL. 

Gi.'stfulnebs. 

Gu'STLESS. 


GUT 


Sicilia  is  a  so-forth  ;  'tis  farre  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Talt,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Were  they  as  dear,  they  [sprats]  would  be  as  toothesorae 
(being  altogether  as  wholesome)  as  anchovies  ;  for  then  their 
price  would  give  a  high  gust  unto  them  in  the  judgment  of 
T^Mat-meD.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Essex. 

They  placed  themselves  in  the  order  of  beasts  and  birds, 
and  esteemed  their  bodies  nothing  hut  receptacles  of  flesh 
and  wine,  larders  and  pantries ;  and  their  soul  the  fine 
instrument  of  pleasure  and  brisk  perception  of  relishes  and 
gusts,  reflexions  and  duplications  of  delight;  and  therefore 
they  treated  themselves  accordingly.— Bp.  Taylor,  Ser.  15. 


The  touch  acknowledgeth  no  gustables 
The  taste  no  fragrant  smell. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  i 


b.  II. 


And  if  any  have  been  so  happy  as  truely  to  understand 
Christian  annihilation,  extasis,  exolution,  liquefaction,  trans- 
formation, the  kisse  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God,  and 
ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  they  have  already  an 
handsome  anticipation  of  heaven  ;  the  glory  of  the  world  U 
surely  over ;  and  the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them. 

Browne.   Vrne-Burial,  c.  5. 

The  said  season  being  passed,  there  is  no  danger  or  difH- 
culty  to  keep  it  gustful  all  the  year  long. 

Digby.  Of  the  Power  of  Sympathy. 


e.  Miscellanies,  p.  IS. 


A  guslabh  thing  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appetite 
affects  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth. 

Dcrham.  Physico-Theotogy,  b.  V.  I 


A  blind  man  cannot  conceive  colours,  but  either  as  some 
audible,  guclable,  odorous  or  tactile  qualities. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  T. 

Then  his  food  doth  taste  savotirily,  then  his  diverlise- 
ments  and  recreations  have  a  lively  gustfubiess,  then  his 
sleep  is  very  sound  and  pleasant ;  according  to  that  of  the 
preacher,  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is  sweet. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  19. 

He  is  not  at  all  the  better  for  them,  because  he  Is  out  of 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  them  ;  he  feels  no  relish  or  gusto 
in  them. — Sharpe,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 

Set  yourself  on  designing  after  the  ancient  Greeks;— 
because  they  are  the  rule  of  beauty,  and  give  us  a  good 
gusto. — Drydcn.  Diifresnoy,  Note  510. 


GUT,  V.  )     Goth.  Giutan;  A.  S.  Geot-an;  Dut. 

Gut,  n.  j  Ghieten ;  Ger.  Giessen.;  to  flow,  to 
pour  forth,  Dut.  Gote,  canalis.  Junius  derives  from 
the  A.  S.  Geot-an,  eff'undere.  Minshcw,  the  Eng. 
Gut,  from  the  Dut.  Ghieten,  quia  recrementa  cor- 
poris per  intcstina  cffunduntur. 

That  through  which  any  thing  flows  or  pours 
forth  ;  the  guts  of  an  animal ;  the  G   '  of  Gibraltar. 

To  gut, — to  draw  out  the  guts,  the  bowels ; 
generajly,  to  empty. 


He  bet  hem  so  bothe. 

Piers 

God  for  his  manace  him  so  sore  smote. 

With  invisible  wound,  ay  incurable. 
That  in  his  guttes  carfe  it  so  and  bote,  [bit.] 

Till  thatte  his  peines  weren  importable. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14,919. 

Troxartes  cast 

His  eye  upon  the  foe  that  fell  before. 

And  (see'ng  him  half-liu'de)  long'd  again  to  gore 

His  gutlcsse  hosome.— Chapman.  Homer.  Batrach. 

Against  full  fatted  bulls 

As  forceth  kyndled  yre  the  lyons  keen  ; 
Whose  greedy  gutts  the  gnawing  honger  pricks : 
So  ^lacedons  against  the  Persians  fare. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Death  of  Zoroas. 

Their  numbers  [pilchards]  are  incredible,  imploying  a 
power  of  poor  people  in  polling,  (that  is  beheading,)  gutting, 
splitting,  powdering,  and  drying  them;  and  then  (by  the 
name  of  Fumadoes)  with  oyle  and  a  lemon,  they  are  meat 
for  the  mightiest  Don  in  Spain.— fiiHer,  Worthies.  Cornwall 


GUT 

Next  to  the  bag  of  the  stomacke,  men  and  sheepe  have  the 
small  guts,  called  lactes,  through  which  the  meat  passeth : 
in  others  it  ia  named  its.  Next  unto  which  are  the  greater 
guts  that  reach  into  the  paunch :  and  in  man  they  are  full 
of  windings  and  tnmmzs.— Holland.  Pilule,  b.  xi.  c.  25. 

i  it  brains  or  guts, 
im'd  and  murder'd 
the  sense  of  his  author.'— .BewY/ey.  On  Free  Thinking,  §  53. 

They  make  good  slaves  when  bought  young;  but  are,  in 
general,  foul  feeders,  many  of  them  greedily  devouring  the 
law  guts  o(  fowh.— Grainger.  Sngar-Cane,  b.  ii.  v.  15,  Note. 

You  pass  a  narrow  gut  between  two  stone  terrasses,  that 
rose  above  your  head,  and  which  were  crowned  by  a  line  of 
pyramidal  yews. — Walpole.  On  Gardening. 

GU'TTER,  V.  >      Fr.  Gouttiire;  from  the  verb 
Gu'tter,  n.       i  Esgouter,  gutlatim  transfluere, 

to  flow  drop  by  drop,  (.Skinner.)     More  probably 

fronri  Gut,  ante,  (qv.  ) 

That  through  which  any  thing  flows  or  passes ; 

now  usually  applied  to  a  passage  for  water. 

Now  stont  it  thus,  that  sith  I  fro  vou  went 

This  Troilus,  right  platly  for  to'seine 
Is  through  a  gutter  by  a  priuy  went 

Into  my  chambre  come  in  all  this  rein. 


Chau 


Troilus,  h. 


Be  as  be  may,  for  earnest  or  for  game 
He  shall  awake,  and  rise  and  go  his  waie 
Out  of  this  gutter,  er  that  it  be  dale. 

Id.  Legend  of  Hjjpermestre. 

Thou  Asie  shall  be  the  sepulchre  of  Rome;    and  thou 

Rome  Shalt  be  the  sinke  and  gutter  of  the  tilthinesse  of  Asie. 

Golden  Bake.  Let.  2. 

He  digged  out  a  gutter  to  receiue  the  wine  wlien  it  wer 
pressed,  and  he  sette  furthennore  a  wyne  presse  in  it. 

Vdal.  Luke,  c.  20. 
Tempests  themselues.  high  seas,  and  howling  winds 
The  guttered  rockes,  and  congregated  sands. 
Traitors  ensteep'd,  to  enclogge  the  guiltlesse  keele, 
As  hauing  sence  of  beautie.  do  omit 
Their  mortall  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  diuine  Desdemona.— S/mies.  Ol/teito,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

TSTiich  v/ith  a  blow,  the  cleeves  in  sunder  crackt, 

As  with  an  earthquake  violently  rent. 
Whence  came  so  strong  and  rough  a  cataract, 

That  in  the  stones  wore  gutters  as  it  went. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birl/i  and  Miracles,  b.  iii. 

The  2S.  day  of  Aprill.  being  her  funerall  day,  at  which 
time  the  citie  of  Westminster  was  surcharged  with  multi- 
tudes of  all  sorts  of  people  in  their  streetes,  houses,  windows, 
leads,  and  gutters,  that  came  to  see  the  obsequie.   ^^' 

Stow.  Queene  Elizabeth,  an.  1C03. 
Stow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 
The  pelihly  giavel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  mazy-running  clefts. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
And  'tis  the  village-mason's  daily  calling. 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falling. 
To  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to  close. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  ."i. 
A  promontory  wen,  with  grisly  grace. 
Stood  high,  upon  the  handle  o'f  his  face  : 
His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin. — Id.  Ih.  Sat.  G. 

When  puss,  wrapt  warm  in  his  own  native  furs, 
Dreamt  soundly  of  as  soft  and  warm  amours ; 
Of  making  gallantry  in  puller-tiles. 
And  sporting  on  delightful  faggot-piles. 

Butler.  Dialogue  between  Cat  and  Puss. 

It  [a  toad]  will  eat  blowing  flics  and  humble-bees  that 
come  from  the  rat-tailed  maggot  in  gutters,  or,  in  short,  any 
insect  that  moved. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  App.  I.  On  the  Toad. 

GU'TTLE,  V.     Diminutive  of  Gtit. 
To  fill  or  cram  the  gut :    to  eat  greedily  or 
gluttonously. 

With  Methos,  Gluttony,  his  guttling  broth'r, 

Twin  p.arallels,  drawn  from  the  self-same  line ; 
So  foully  like  was  either  to  the  oth'r, 
And  both  most  like  a  monstrous  paunched  swine. 

P.Flclrker.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  8. 
His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 
Lauuhs  at  his  thrift ;  and,  lavish  of  expense, 
Quaffs,  crams,  ani  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  6. 

GU'TTULOUS.  From  the  Lat.  Gutia,  a 
drop. 

In  form  or  shape  of  a,  drop.-  after  the  manner 
of  drops. 

So  it  [ice]  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  water,  but  round  in 
tayl.  (which  is  also  a  glaciation,)  and  figured  in  its  guttulous 
descent  from  the  iys.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


GYM 

To  conclude  from  hence,  that  air  and  water  have  both  one 
common  passage,  were  to  state  the  question  upon  the  weaker 
side  of  the  distinction,  and  upon  a  partial  or  guttulous  irri- 
gation, to  conclude  a  total  descension. 

Broifn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

GU'TTURAL,  c(^-.  >       Lat.G«««r;  ¥t.G,H- 

Gu'ttlr.^l,  7i.  ]  turd.  Perhaps,  says  Vos- 

sius,  from  Gnla,   quasi  gvhifiiir;    or  rather  from 

the  sound,  which  the  food  makes  in  most  animals 

when  passing  through  the  throat. 

Of,  or  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  the  throat. 


A  skilful  critic  justly  blames 

Hard,  tough,  crank,  guttural,  harsh,  stiff  names. 

Swift.  Directions  for  making  a  Birth-day  Song. 
Mute  as  a  fish,  all  he  could  strain, 
Were  some  horse  gutturals  forc'd  with  pain. 

Somerville.  A  Padlock  for  the  Mouth. 

Many  words,  which  are  soft  and  musical  in  the  mouth  of 

a  Persian,  may  appear  very  harsh  to  our  eyes,  mth  a  number 

Sir  W.  Jones.  On  Eastern  Poetry,  Ess.  1. 
GU'ZZLE.  Fr.  Go.^ier ;  It.  Gozzo,  is  the 
throat :  Gozzoviglia,  comessatio,  oompotatio,  convi- 
vium.  (See  Menage.)  Mr.  Thomson  derives  from 
the  It.  GozzovigUare ;  and  this  from  the  Fr.  Gosier. 
Perhaps  a  frequentative  of  gust,  to  taste  ;  gust, 
gustle,  guzzle,  to  taste  often.      Guzzle  in  Marston, 

q.  guzzler.     As  commonly  applied,  to  guzzle  is . 

To  drink  often,  to  drink  much,  to  bo  constantly 
drinking. 
That  senseless,  sensual  epicure. 
That  sink  of  filth,  i\i3.\.  guzzle  most  impure. 

Marston.  Scourge  of  nilainy,  ii.  ". 

'Tis  the  hungry  man's  bread  which  we  hoard  up  in  our 

barns,  his  meat  that  we  glut,  and  his  drink  that  we  quzzle. 

Scott.  The  Christian  Life,  pt.lii.  c.  1. 

Jack  bow'd,  and  was  oblig'd — confessed  'twas  strange, 
That  so  retir'd  he  should  not  wish  a  change. 
But  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer. 
And  his  old  stint— three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Cowper.  Beliremcnl. 


GYBE.     See  Gir.F 


GYMNA'SIUM. 

Gymx.Vstick,  n. 
Gvmxa'stick,  adj. 
Gymn'a'stically. 
Gv'mnick. 
Gv'mnic.^l. 


Gr.  rv/xfuatoi',  from 
yv^l.va^ilv,  exercere,  ac  pro- 
prie  nudum  me  exercere, 
est  enim  a  yv^vos,  nudus, 
(Vossius).  To  exercise, 
and   properly  to   exercise 

naked  ;   as  it  is  derived  from  yvfivos,  naked.     And 

see  the  quotation  from  Grew. 
And  therefore,  as  gymnasium  properly  signifies  the  place 

where  people  exercise  themselves  being  siripl ;  so  upon  this 

foundation,  which  Athothus  or  the  first  Egyptian  Mercm-y 

laid,  was  afterward  built  the  gymnaslick  art. 

Greii).  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

The  horse  is  an  exercise  unto  which  they  have  so  natural! 
a  disposition  and  addresse,  that  the  whole  earth  doth  not 
contain  so  many  academies  dedicated  chiefly  to  this  dis- 
cipline, and  other  martial  gymnastiques. 

Evelyn.  The  Stale  of  France. 

As  Galen  reporteth,  and  Mercurialis  in  his  gyninasticke 
representeth,  he  [Milo]  was  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an 
oiled  plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  or  protrusion 
of  three  men.— Brown.  Fulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  18. 


ambilevo 

agility  and  vigour  have  not  the  use  of  either  :  who  are  nc 

gymnastically  composed  :  nor  actively  use  those  parts. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  ; 
Sam.  Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  ev'ry  sort 
Otgi/nmick  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners, 
Juglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers,  mimics, 
But  they  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tir'd. 
And  over-labour'd  at  their  publick  mills. 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisie: 


As  if  any  one  should  come  into  an  house,  the  gymnasium,  \ 
or  forum :  when  he  should  see  the  order,  manner,  and  ma- 
nagement of  every  thing ;  he  could  never  judge  these  things 
to  be  done  without  an  efficient,  but  must  imagine  there  was 
some  being  presiding  over  them,  and  whose  orders  they 
obeyed.— Der/mw.  Astro-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  6. 


GYM 

It  [Jloorfiekls]  was  likewise  the  great  gymnasium  of  our 
Capital,  the  resort  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  and  foot- 
ball players,  and  the  scene  of  every  manly  recreation. 

Pennant.  London,  p.  346. 

But  you  must  not  think  to  discredit  these  gymnastics  by  a 
little  raillery,  which  has  its  found.ition  only  in  modern  pre- 
judices.—J/!(rrf.  On  the  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A  certain  person  left  by  his  will,  a  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gymnastic  games  at  Vienna. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  b.  iv.  Let.  22. 

In  Carian  stee! 

Now  Srelibreus  from  the  gi/mnic  school, 
Where  he  was  daily  exercis'd  in  arms, 
Approach'd.  Glover.  Athenaid,  b.  viii. 

GYMNO'SOPHIST.  Gymnosophistce,  yvfivo- 
<TO<pi(Trai,  because  they  used  to  walk  naked 
through  gloomy  deserts,  (Vossius.)  .See  the 
quotations. 

Over  and  besides,  among  the  Indians  be  certaine  philoso- 
phers, whom  they  call  gymnos'.phists,  who  from  sunne  rising 
to  the  setting  thereof  are  able  to  endure  all  the  day  long, 
looking  full  against  the  sunne,  without  winking  or  once 
moving  their  eyes  :  and  from  morning  to  night  can  abide  to 
stand  sometimes  upon  one  leg,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
other,  in  the  sand,  as  scalding  hot  as  it  is. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  2. 

And  even  there,  by  report,  there  he  those  who  follow  a 
certain  strict,  austere,  and  naked  profession  of  wisdom, 
called  thereupon  gymnosophists.  holy  men,  living  according 
to  their  own  laws,  devoted  altogether  to  a  contemplative 
service  of  God,  making  less  account  of  this  life  than  Dio- 
genes doth,  and  living  more  barely,  as  having  no  need  at  all 
of  bag  and  wallet.— W.  Plutarch.  Morals,  p.  103i. 

The  method  which  Anuleius  tells  us  the  Indian  gymnoso- 
phists took  to  educate  their  disciples,  is  still  more  curious 
and  remarkable.— S/icc/aior,  No.  337. 

I  raark'd  where'er  the  Morosoph  appear'd, 
(By  crowds  surrounded  and  by  all  rever'd.) 
How  young  and  old,  virgins  and  matrons,  kiss'd 
The  footsteps  of  the  bless'd  gymnosophist. 

Cambridge.  The  Scribleriad. 

GY'P.SY.    ■^        Spelman,  in  v.  Egyptiani,  calls  ■ 
them   a   most  nefarious  kind  of 
vagabonds  and  impostors.     The 
name   [Egyptian)  seems  to  have  been  for  some 
reason  assumed  by  themselves. 

The  word  is  sometimes  applied  contemptuously 
for  some  ill_  quality  ;  and  sometimes  playfuliy  for 
some  engaging  quality. 

He  like  a  gypsy  oftentimes  would  go, 
All  kind  oigiub-rish  he  had  learnt  to  know. 
And  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  noose. 
Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  and  loose. 

Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 
The  bonds  made  there  (like  gi/psies'  knots)  with  ease 
Are  fast  and  loose,  as  they  that  hold  them  please. 

Suckling.    Upon  Lord  Brohall'a  Wedding. 
The  companion  of  his  [the  tinker's]  travels  is  some  foul, 
sun-burnt  quean,  that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted 
gypsisme,  and  is  turned  pedlairess. 

Overbury.    Character,  Sig.  I. 

As  we  were  riding  away.   Sir  Rofcer  told  me,  that  he 

knew  several  sensible  people  who  believ'd  these  gi/psies  now 

and  then  foretold  very  strange  thinys  ;  and  for  half  an  hour 

together  appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary. 

Spectator,  No.  130. 
A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes ; 
The  i/ypsy  knows  her  power  and  flies. 

Prior.  A  Dutch  Proverb. 
Outlandish  persons  calling  themselves  Egyptinns,  or  Gyp 
sies,  are  another  object  of  the  severity  of  some  of  our  unre- 
pealed statutes.— B/acfo/one.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

The  regicide  Directory,  on  the  day  which,  in  their  gipsey 
jargon,  they  call  the  5th  Pluviose,  in  return  for  our  advances, 
charge  us  with  elnding  our  declarations  under  evasive  for- 
malities and  frivolous  pretexts. 

Burke.  On  a  Hegicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 


GY'P.SY.    ^ 
Gi'psT,  adj.    Vl 
Gy'psisME.   J  ' 


GYRE,  w.   ^       Fr.  Girer,    gire ;     It.  Girare, 

Gyre,  n.        \giro;  Sp.  Gi7-ar, giro ;  Lat.  Gyrus; 

Gyra'tion.  J  Gr.  Tvpos,  curvus,  rotundus ; 
arched,  round,  circular.  Gyre,  the  verb,  as 
the— 

Fr.  "  Girer, — To  veer  or  turn  (with  the  wind,) 
to  twirl,  whirl,  or  wheel  about,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Gyre, — a  circle,  a  circuit. 

Fashions  in  all  our  gesterings, 

fashions  in  our  attyre, 
Which  (as  the  wise  haue  thoughte)  do  cum, 

and  go  in  circled  gyre.  Dranl.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  2, 
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Suche  posters  may  be  likened  well 

Of  forayne  worlds,  on  Mounte  Olimpe 

whose  carts  when  they  were  rould 
With  gijrcfuU  sway,  by  coursers  swifte, 

to  winne  the  glistring  branche,  &c. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  2. 

The  qyring  planets,  with  their  starry  train, 
Dowii  to  the  South  had  sunk,  and  rose  again 
Up  towards  the  North.  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

There  sits  a  needfuU  groom,  the  porter  nam'd. 
Which  soon  the  full  grown  kitchen  cleanly  drains, 
By  divers  pipes  with  hundred  turnings  giring, 
Lest  that  tlie  food  too  speedily  retiring. 
Should  whet  the  appetite,  still  cloy'd,  and  still  desiring. 
P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 
Till  that  she  rushing  through  the  thickest  preace, 

Perforce  disparted  their  compacted  gyre, 
And  soone  compeld  to  barken  unto  peace. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Pardon  lady,  this  wilde  straine. 
Common  with  the  sylvan  traine. 
That  doe  skip  about  this  plaine  : 

Elves,  apply  youigijre  againe.— B.  Jonson.  Enlertainment. 

V.'hen  the  sun  so  enters  a  hole  or  window,  that  by  its 

Illumination  the  atomes  or  moats  become  perceptible,  if 

then  by  our  breath  the  ayr  be  gently  impelled,  it  may  be 

perceived,  that  they  will  circularly  returne  and  in  a  gyration 

unto  their  places  again.— Brouin.   Vulgar  Errours,\>.  ii.  c.  4. 

Thus  a  French  top,  throwne  from  a  cord  which  was  wound 

about  it,  will  stand  as  it  were  fixt  on  the  floor  it  lighted  ; 

and  yet  continue  in  its  repeated  gyrations,  while  the  sense 

discovers  not  the  least  footsteps  of  that  precipitate  rotation. 

Glanvill.  Fanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  9. 


HAB 


Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  5;/raj, 
Then  falls,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  expires. 

Dryden.  Odd.  Melam.  b.  viii. 
From  this  region  of  tympanum  I  might  pass  to  that  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  therein  survey  the  curious  and  admirable 
structure  of  the  vestibulum,  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
cochlea  ;  particularly  the  artificial  gyrations,  and  other  sin- 
gular curiosities  observ'd  in  the  latter. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 


Thus  in  one  vast  eternal  gyre. 

Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  instinct  with  fire, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation, 

Whose  mild  gradation 

Of  melting  tints  eludes  the  visual  ray. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Hymn  to  Bhavani. 

GYRNE.     See  Girn. 

[Tyndall]  gyrneth  as  a  dogge  doeth. 

Sir  T.  More.  )rori«,  p.  342. 

GYVE,  V.  \     Thomson  says,—"  Ger.  Gefesser, 
Gyve,  n.      §  horn  fesser,    a   fetter."     In   A.  S. 

Ge-feteriun.     To  fetter:   to  take  in  a  fetter  or 

snare. 

And  shal  neve  gyres  the  greve.— PjeM  Plouhman,  p.  256. 

Tl;e  whole  prison  wus  shaken,  euen  the  foundacion  and 
all  the  doores  of  the  prison  wer  open  with  the  same,  and  al 
the  prisoners  gyues  and  other  lyke  bondes  wer  loosed. 


Udal. 
With  gyuei  and  fetters  He  tame  the 

vnder  a  galow  dyre. 
But  God  (1  hope)  will  reskewe  me, 
at  mine  instant  desyre. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistle 


We  rendred  then  with  safetie  for  our  liues. 
Our  ensignes  splayed,  and  manyging  our  armeJ, 

With  furder  fayth,  that  from  all  kinde  of  giues, 
Our  souldiours  should  remayne  withouten  harmes. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fr  idles  of  IVarfe. 

lie  that  hath  his  feete  in  fetters,  giues,  or  stockos,  must 
first  be  loosed,  or  be  can  go,  walke,  or  run  to. 

Tyndall.   Workcs,  p.  63. 

One  hair  of  thine  more  vigour  doth  retain 
To  bind  thy  foe,  than  any  iron  chain  ; 
Who  might  be  gi/v'd  in  such  a  golden  string. 
Would  not  be  captive,  though  he  were  a  king. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroicat  Epistles 


Heere  is  in  our  prison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  his 
ofiice  lacks  a  hel^ier,  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him, 
it  shall  redeeme  you  from  your  gyues. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Har.  Dost  thou  already  single  me  »  I  thought 
Gives  and  the  mill  had  tam'd  thee. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

These  hands  were  made  to  shake  sharp  spears  and  swords. 
Not  to  lie  tide  in  giues  and  twisted  cords. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  b.  v.  s.  42. 

Whereupon  they  presently  take  arms,  assail  the  Marshal's 
Inn,  break  open  the  gates,  brought  forth  a  prisoner  in  liis 
gives,  and  set  him  at  liberty. — Baker.  Edw.  Ill  an.  Vile, 


H. 


xl  9  says  B.  Jonson,  "  is  rarely  other  than  an 
aspiration  in  power,  though  a  letter  in  forme." 
It  is  considered  by  Wilkins  as  a  guttural  vowel, 
J.  e.  formed  by  a  free  emission  of  the  breath  from 
the  tliroat. 

HA. 

And  therewithal  he  blent  and  cried,  a', 
A3  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  lOSO. 

Prayse  her,  but  for  this  het  without-dore-forme, 
(Which  on  my  faith  deserues  high  speech)  and  straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  the  ha,  (these  petty  brands 
That  Calumnie  doth  vse  ;  Oh,  1  am  out, 
That  Mercy  do's,  for  Calumnie  will  scare 
Vertue  it  selfe)  these  shrugs,  these  hum's,  and  ha's. 
When  you  haue  said  shee's  goodly,  come  betweene, 
Ere  you  can  say  shee's  honest. 

Shakespeare.   Wititer's  Tale,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Haue  you  eyes  ? 

Could  you  on  this  faire  niountaine  cease  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moore  ?   Ha  ?    Haue  you  eyes  f 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Leo.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
A  miserable  man  thou  shalt  be. 
This  is  the  tamest  trout  I  ever  tickl'd. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  iii. 

Those  accounts  which  some  of  them  have  attempted  to 
give  of  the  formation  of  a  few  of  the  parts,  are  so  exces- 
sively absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  they  need  no  other  confu- 
tation than  ha,  ha,  he.— Bay.  On  the  Creation  pt.  ii. 

HA'BERDASHER.  \       Minshew,_from  the 

Ha'berdashery.  )  Ger.  Habt  ihr  das,   i.  e. 

have  you  that  ?  or  from  the  Fr.  Avoir  d'acheter, 
i.  e.  to  have  to  buy.  Skinner,  (whom  Lye 
transcribes)  runs  far  away.  Serenius,  —  from 
the  Ger.  Habe,  goods  or  wares,  and  tauschen, 
to  exchange  -,  as  if  a  haberdasher  were  an  ex- 
changer of  wares.  Mr.  Thomson  constructs  a 
German  compound,  haabvertamcher,  of  haab, 
goods,  wares,  and  tauscher,  vertauscher,  a  dealer, 
an  exchanger.  The  Fr.  Avoir  de  pois,  we  for- 
merly wrote  haber  de  pois ;  a  similar  corruption 
may  have  occurred  in  avoir  d'acheter,  haber  d'achet, 
haberdash. 

An  haberdasher  and  a  carpenter, 

A  webbe,  a  deyer,  and  a  tapiser, 

Were  all  yclothed  in  o  levere, 

Of  a  solcmpne,  and  grete  fraternite. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  y.3S3. 


He  set  vp  his  shop  with  haberdash  ware, 
As  one  that  would  be  a  thriuing  man, 
To  get  great  goods  for  his  welfare. 
The  wife  lapped  in  Morel's  skin. 

The  Wife  lapped  in  Morel's  Skin,  V.  596. 


Is  not  Rogue  Haberdasher  come  ? 

Hab.  Yes,  here,  Sir. 
I  ha'  beene  without  this  halfe-houre. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Staple  of  Newe 


,  Acti 


A  haberdasher,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coflce-house, 
and  had  Ids  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to 
witness  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  be- 
fore, that  the  French  king  was  certainly  dead. 

Spectator,  No.  403. 

At  length  the  tedious  days  elapsed,  I  was  transplanted  to 
town  and,  with  great  satisfaction  to  myself,  bound  to  a 
haberdasher. — Bambler,  No.  116. 

The  trader  and  the  mechanic  may  assure  themselves,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  flattering  suggestions  of  their  own 
vanity,  tliey  usually  appear  no  less  absurd,  and  succeed  no 
less  unhappily,  in  writing  verses,  or  composing  oration.";, 
than  the  student  would  appear  in  making  a  shoe,  or  retail- 
ing cheese  and  haberdashery.— Knox.  Essays,  No.  55. 

HA'BERGEON.  Fr.  Hauberqeon  ;  It.  Usber- 
po;  Low  Lat.  Halsberga,  or  Halsperga,  which, 
Vosslus  says,  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  armour 
for  the  neck  and  breast,  from  hals,  the  neck,  and 
bergen,  to  cover,  to  protect,  to  defend,  (De  Vitiis, 
1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  2-20.)  Skinner  also  prefers  this 
etymology.  And  see  Tooke,  ii.  p.  183,  and 
Hawberk. 

Grose  says  the  hauoergeon  was  a  coat  composed 
either  of  plate  or  chain  mail,  without  sleeves, 
{Mil.  Ant.  u.  246.) 


Clothe  you,  as  they  that  ben  chosen  of  God  in  herte,  of 
misericorde,  debonairtee,  suflrance,  and  swiche  maner  of 
clothing,  of  whiche  Jesu  Christ  is  more  plesed  than  with  the 
hetes  or  habergeons. — Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

It  is  in  God  to  gj-ue  us  grace  to  disconfyte  them,  for  they 

are  but  yuell  armed,  and  we  haue  good  speares,  well  heeded, 

and  good  swerdes  ;  the  habergyns  that  they  beare  shall  nat 

Uefende  Xh^m.—Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  414- 
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But,  when  she  list,  it  raught 

Downe  to  her  lowest  heele,  and  thereuppon 
She  wore  for  her  defence  a  mayled  habergeon 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1 

Their  mighty  stroakes  their  habergeons  disma: 


ismayld. 
Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  ( 


The  scalie  beetles,  with  their  habergeons. 
That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  flie. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  il. 

The  shot  let  fly 

At  random  'mong  the  enemy, 
Pierc'd  Talgol's  gabberdine,  and  grazing 
Upon  his  shoulder,  in  the  passing, 
Lodg'd  in  Magnano's  brass  habergeon. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Crested  helms 

Above,  bright  maile,  habergeons  scal'd  in  gold,  .  . 

And  figur'd  shields  along  the  spiry  wood 
Up  to  th'  aerial  heads  in  order  wind. 
Tremendous  emblems  of  gigantic  Mars. 

Glover.  The  Alhenaid,b.  vlii. 


HABI'LIMENTS.  Fr.  Habillement ;  from 
Habiller,  to  dress,  to  clothe.  (See  Habit.)  As 
the  Vr.  Habillement, — 

"  Apparel,  clothing ;  array,  attire ;  a  sute  of 
apparel ;  also,  armour  or  harness,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

The  whiche  fumysshynge  his  people  with  all  habylymcnlijs 
of  warre,  made  out  of  the  towne,  and  pyght  his  feelde  in  a 
playue  loynynge  vnto  il.—Fabyan,  an.  1399. 

Hector  Boetius  saith,   that  after  this  agreement,    John 

Comin  brought  Baliol,  voyd  of  all  kingly  habiliments,  with 

a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  to  the  English  campe  at  Montros. 

Speed.  Edw.  I.  b.ix.  c.  10.  s.  30.  an.  12D7. 

I,  purposing  to  be  briefs,  will  omit  the  royall  habits  of 
kings  at  their  coronation.  As  also  the  honourable  habilli- 
ments,  as  roabes  of  state,  parliament  roabes,  &c. 

Camden.  Remains.  Apparell. 

He  is  particularly  nice  in  his  habiliments :  and  to  the  end 
justice  may  be  done  him  that  way,  constantly  employs  the 
same  artist  who  makes  attire  for  the  neighb'ring  princes  and 
ladies  of  quality  at  Mr.  VoveVi.— Guardian,  No.  92. 

The  drum,  the  fife,  the  habiliments  of  a  soldier,  the  flag, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  mihtary  transactions,  con- 
tribute, perhaps  more  than  any  sense  of  duty,  or  any  native 
or  acquired  sentiments  of  bravery,  to  lead  on  the  embattled 
phalanx  even  to  the  cannon's  mouth 


Knox.  Eisayi,iii).\i9. 


HA'BIT,  V. 

Ha'bit,  n. 

Habitabi'lity. 

Ha'bitabi.e. 

Ha'bitableness. 

Ha'bitaci.e. 

Ha'bitance. 

Ha'bitant. 

Habita'tiox. 

Habita'tor. 

Habi'tual. 

Habi'tially. 

Habi'tualness. 

Habi'tuate,  v. 

Habi'tlate,  adj. 

Ha'bitude. 


HAB 

Yr.Habiter;  \t.  Abilare ; 
Sp.  Hahitar;  Lat.  Habitare, 
from  habere,  to  have  or 
hold,  to  keep. 

To  habit  or  inhabit;  to 
have  or  keep  himself;  to 
dwell,  to  reside,  to  remain 
or  abide. 

Habit,  n.  applied  to  the 
mode  or  manner  of  having 
or  keeping ;  the  usual  or 
customary  manner ;  and, 
thus,  to  custom,  usage,  fa- 
shion ;  the  custom,  usage, 
or  fashion,  of  dress ;  dress. 
Habited,  (in  Chapman,)  as 
we  now  use  Habituated,  i.  e.  accustomed,  used, 
enured. 

Habitude,  also  applied  to  the  mode  or  manner, 
state  or  condition,  of  having  or  keeping  ,-  the  rela- 
tive state  or  condition ;  the  relation, 

A  quest  than  wild  he  take  of  the  monke  that  bare  the 


And  it  is  writen  in  the  boke  of  Salmys,  the  abilacion  of 
hem  be  maad  desert  and  be  there  noon  that  dwelle  in  it. 

Id.  Bedii,  c.  1. 

It  is  wntten  in  the  boke  of  Psalmes :  hys  habytacion  be 
TOyde,  and  no  man  be  dwellynge  therein. — Bible,  155).  lb. 

In  many  places  were  nightingales 

Alpes,  finches,  and  wodwales  I 

That  in  her  swete  song  deliten 

In  thilke  places  as  they  habiten.— Chaucer.  Rom 


HAB 

0  Hercules  (quoth  he,)  what  a  small  deale  of  the  earth  is  I 
our  portion  by  the  appointment  of  Nature,  and  yet  see  how 
we  T/ill  not  rest,  but  covet  to  conquer  the  who'e  world  that 
is  habitable— HoHand.  Plutarch,  p.  225.  i 

What  art  thou,  man,  (if  man  at  all  thou  art,)  I 

That  heere  in  desert  hast  thine  habitaunce  >  [ 

And  these  rich  heapes  of  wealth  doost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  from  her  right  usance. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants. 
Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 
Betwixt  th'  angelical  and  human  kind. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iiL  i 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 

Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  ! 
Wliere  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see. 

Shakespeare,  son.  95. 

The  longest  day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us,  then  that  in 
Capricorn  unto  the  Southern  habitator. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours.  b.  vi.  c.  10. 

Mean  while  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  arriv'd.  Sin  there  in  power  before. 
Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  I. 


Because  opinions  which  are  gottei 
length  of  time  are  made  habitual,  ca 
force,  and  upon  the  sudden  ;  they  m 
away  also  by  time  and  education. 

Hobbs.  De  Corpo 


ttAB 

Our  indisposition  [of  devotion]  itself  is  criminal,  and,  aa 

aignifying  somewhat  habitual  or  settled,  it  worse  than  a 

single  omission :  it  ought  therefore  to  be  corrected  and  cured. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

Their  hearts  and  affections  me  habitually  fixt  upon  things 
here  below  ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  attend  to  the  force 
of  any  argument,  that  would  raise  their  affections  to  things 
above— C/ari«.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  15. 

But  true  perfection,  and  that  which  is  possible  and  neces- 
sary for  us  to  attain,  consists,  as  has  been  shown,  in  these 
three  things,  in  the  uprightness,  the  universality,  and  habi- 
/Bu/n^M  of  our  obedience.— /d.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  144. 

Under  a  righteous  and  holy  govemour,  who  can  never 
possibly  be  reconciled  to -wickedness,  it  is  neither  reasonable 
nor  possible  that  men  should  be  saved,  who  have  never  had 
any  regard  to  truth  and  right,  nor  habituated  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  any  virtue.— /d.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  126. 

Names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  the  same 
ideas,  and  the  same  ideas  having  immutably  the  same  habi- 
tudes one  to  another ;  propositions  concerning  any  abstract 
ideas,  that  are  once  true,  must  needs  he  eternal  verities. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 


therefore  be  taken 


Poin 


of  the  R. 


And  also  sette  therto,  that  many  a  nacion  dyuers  of  tongue 
and  of  maners,  and  eke  of  reason  of  her  liuiug,  been  in- 
habited in  the  close  of  thilke  habitack.—Id.  Boecins,  b.  ii. 

He  was  out  cast  of  mannes  compagnie. 

With  asses  was  his  habitacion ;  \ 

And  ete  hey,  as  a  best,  in  weto  and  drie. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Tate,  v.  12,222. 

Happely  you  may  como  to  the  citie  Siberia,  or  to  some 
Pther  towne  or  place  habited  vpon  or  neer  the  border  of  it. 
Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

There  we  stood  in  our  habite  bare-footed,  and  bare-headed, 
and  were  a  great  and  strange  spectacle  in  their  eyes. 

Id.  lb.  p.  109. 

Make,  in  purenes  of  mynde  and  spirite,  vnto  God  an  holye 
habitaclc  vnspotted  from  all  synnes,  and  voyde  of  lustes. 

Udal.  Ephesians,  c.  2. 

Therefore  the  trouth  is,  that  the  habitualt  belief  is  in  the 
childe,  verye  beliefe.  though  it  be  not  actuall  belieuing  and 
thinking  vpon  the  faith,  as  the  habitualt  reason  Is  in  the 
childe  very  reason,  though  it  be  not  actuall  reasoninge  and 
making  of  sillogismes.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  732. 

She  shall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed. 

Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Or  Is  it  Dian  habited  like  her. 

Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves. 

To  see  the  generall  hunting  in  this  forrestf 

Id.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ii.  so.  3. 

The  goddesse  smilde  ;  held  harde  his  hand,  and  said, 

O  y'are  a  shrewd  one  ;  and  so  habited 

In  taking  heed  ;  thou  knowst  not  what  it  is 

To  be  vnwary  ;  nor  vse  words  amisse. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  V. 

The  same  dale  the  King  ereated  the  Lord  Thomas,  Mar- 
ques Dorset,  before  dinner,  and  so  in  the/irt5/7cof  aMarque.ss 
Bboue  the  liabite  of  his  knighthoode,  he  beganne  the  table 
of  knights  in  Saint  Edward's  chamber. 

Stow.  Edw.ir.  an.  1475. 

All  Bins  are  single  in  their  acting;  and  a  sinful  habil 
differs  from  a  sinful  act,  but  as  many  ditfer  from  one,  or  as 
a  year  from  an  hour  :  a  vicious  habit  is  but  one  sin  con- 
tinued or  repeated ;  for  as  a  sin  grows  from  little  to  great, 
so  it  passes  fiom  act  to  habit. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  4.  8.  2. 

For  such  vast  room  in  Nature  unpossest 
By  living  soule.  desert  and  desolate, 
Onely  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimps  of  light,  conveyd  so  farr 
Down  'o  this  habitable,  which  returnes 
Light  back  to  them,  Is  obvious  to  dispute. 


TOt.  J. 


Uiiton.  ParadUt  Uit,  b.  vIU. 


If  a  man  sins  often  in  several  i 
perly  so  called  ;  for  although  the  ; 
disobedience  and  disaffection  are  united  and //n6//«fl/.  When 
a  single  act  of  sin  is  done,  and  the  guilt  remains,  not  re-  ; 
scinded  by  repentance,  that  act  which  naturally  is  but  : 
single,  yet  morally  is  habitual.  j 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Repentance,  c.  t. 

Be  persuaded  therefore,  as  you  have  renounced  it,  in  all  I 
its  pomps  and  vanities,  when  you  gave  up  your  names  to  ! 
Christianity,  so  to  renounce  it  likewise  in  your  lives  ;  habi-  1 
luallii  at  all  times,  by  sitting  loose  from  it,  and  living  above 
it.— Hopkins.  Works,  p.  \S.  The  Vanity  oj  the  World.  ' 

As  the  merchants,  at  the  Isles  of  Zente  and  Cephalonia, 
told  me  (when  I  was  there,)  it  was  the  custom  of  our  English 
dogs  (who  were  habituated  to  a  colder  clime)  to  run  into  the 
sea  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  lie  there  most  part  of 
the  iay. —Biyby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  36. 

So  for  all  his  tcniporarj'  forbearance,  upon  some  either 
policy  or  necessity,  the  habituate  sinner  hath  not  yet  given 
over  his  habit.  Leave  him  to  himself,  give  him  room  and 
opportunity,  and  he  will  hold  no  longer. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  679. 

Having  in  that  time  call'd  to  his  memory  the  presence  of 
Sir  George  Villlers,  and  the  very  cloths  he  used  to  wear,  in 
which  at  that  time  he  seem'd  to  be  habited,  he  aiiswer'd 
him,  that  he  thought  him  to  be  that  person. 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wars,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 


any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the 
same  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name  habil  ,■  when  it  is  forward, 
and  ready  upon  every  occasion  to  break  into  action,  we  call 
it  disposition.— Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  e.  22. 

No  Civil  broils  have  since  his  death  arose, 

But  Faction  now  by  habit  does  obey ; 
And  wars  have  that  respect  for  his  repose. 
As  winds  for  Halcvons,  when  they  breed  at  sea. 

Drydcn.  On  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good  ;  or,  knowing  it,  pursue. 

Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

Of  how  infinite  advantage  it  hath  been  to  those  two  or 
three  last  ages,  the  great  improvement  of  navigation  and 
advancement  of  trade  and  commerce  by  the  rendering  the 
remotest  countries  easily  accessible,  the  noble  discovery  of 
the  vast  continent  of  the  New  World,  besides  a  multitude, 
of  unknown  kingdoms  and  islands ;  the  resolving  experi- 
mentally those  ancient  problems  of  the  spherical  roundness 
of  the  earth  ;  of  the  being  of  Antipodes,  of  the  habitablcness 
of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  rendering  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  circumnavigable,  do  abundantly  demonstrate. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.i. 

And  an  admirable  provision  this  is  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  globe,  and  to  continue  the  state  and  habitabitily  thereof 
throughout  all  ages,  which  would  otherwise  waste  and 
decay,  or  run  into  the  most  irreparable  and  pernicious  dis- 
orders.—DwAnm.  Astro-Theology,  b  Tl.  c.  2. 

While  we  to  Jove  select  the  holy  victim, 
Whom  apter  shall  we  sing  than  Jove  himself, 
The  god  for  ever  great,  for  ever  king, 
■\\Tio  slew  the  earth-born  race,  and  measures  riglvtk 
To  H»aven's  great  tiabitants. 

Prior.  Caltimachus,  Hymn  I. 

The  body  moulders  into  dust,  and  is  utterly  uncapable  of 
itself  to  become  a  fit  habitation  for  the  soul  again. 

Stilling/ted,  vol,  iU.  Ser.  9. 
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If  we  are  in  so  great  a  degree  passive  under  our  habits, 
where,  it  is  asked,  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  the  guilt  of  vice, 
or  any  use  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge.  I  answer,  ia 
the  forming  and  contracting  of  these  habits. 

Paley.  Philosophy,  b.  i.  c.  7, 

We  know  that,  after  a  certain  period,  polytheism  and 
idolatry  prevailed,  through  the  greater  p.art  of  the  habitable 
giobe.-Cogan.  Theol.  Disij.  Dis.  2.  Pref. 

Thee  Lycia  and  Maeonia,  thee,  great  pow'r, 

The  blest  Miletus'  habitants  adore, 

But  thy  lov'd  haunt  is  sea-girt  Delos'  shore. 

Lloyd.  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

It  [arson]  is  an  offence  against  that  right  of  habitation, 
which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  by  the  lawa 
of  society.— B;uc/.j/o«(?.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  16. 

A  state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  expected  by  those,  who 
reserve  to  themselves  the  habitual  practice  of  any  one  sin 
or  neglect  of  one  known  duty. — Paley.  Philosophy,  b.  I.  c,  7 

The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 

The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  layj 

His  rev'rence  and  his  worship  both  to  rest 

On  ths  same  cushion  of  habitual  sloth. 

Coupcr.  Task,  b.  It. 

And  although  from  the  text  we  may  collect,  that  any  one 
vice,  habitually  indulged,  will  as  effectually  exclude  us  from 
reward,  and  subject  us  to  punishment,  as  if  we  had  been 
guilty  of  every  vice ;  yet  the  degrees  of  that  punishment 
will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  number  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sins  we  have  committed.— Por^eus,  vol.  1.  Ser.  15. 

The  mind  long  habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent 
state,  is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking ;  and 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the  obtrusion 
of  now  ideas,  shrinks  back  again  to  ignorance  and  rest. 

Rambler,  No.  103. 

In  the  .Antigone,  it  [the  chorus]  is  composed  of  old  cour- 
tiers, devoted,  by  an  habitude  of  slavery,  to  the  will  of  a 
master,  assembled,  by  his  express  appointment,  as  creatures 
of  his  tyranny,  and  prompted,  by  no  strong  movements  of 
self-love,  to  take  part  against  him. 

Hurd.  ^^otes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

HA'BLE,  V.  ^  i.  e.  Able,  ableness,  ability, 
Ha'ble,  adj.  I  (qvj  and  enable. 
Ha'bleness.  j  To  give  force,  power, 
Ha'elino,  n.  >  strength  ;  to  strengthen,  to 
Habi'litate.  j  empower  :  and,  as  we  now 
Hadilit.Vtion.  I  say,  to  enable. 
Habi'lity.  j        Habilitate,— Fr.  Habiliter, 

to  enable,  and  thus  to  qualify. 


To  thentent  that  vnder  the  name  and  proteccion  of  such 

noble  personages  the  said  weorkes   mighte  be  the  better 

habled  to  the  readers,  and  the  better  accepted  of  the  peopl». 

Udal.  AcUs.  Dedication  to  Qucne  Kalerine. 


For  this  benefite  of  God  is  not  bestowed  or  geuen,  eyther 
for  the  valuaelon  of  substaunce  and  riches,  or  for  the  estl- 
macion  of  kynred,  or  for  the  woorkes  of  the  lawe,  or  for  anyo 
other  desertfes  or  hablyng  of  mannes  power. — Id.  lb.  c.  1. 

The  slender  habilitie  and  substaunce  as  wel  of  Joseph  and 
Marie  bothe,  as  also  of  their  aliaunce  and  kinsfolkes,  waa 
not  vnknowen.— /rf.  lb.  c.  3. 

But  the  Cornish  men  inhabiting  in  the  least  part  of  the 
realme,  and  the  same  part  also  barreyn  and  wythout  all 
jileasantnesse,  complayned  and  grudged  greatly,  afflnaing 
that  they  were  not  hable  to  pay  such  a  great  tomme  a*  Vit 
of  tbern  demaunded.— <?ro/(o7i.  Hen.  VII.  an.  12. 


HAG 

Because  he  was  not  of  sufficient  hahiliiie  of  hlmselfe  to 
susteyne  and  furnishe  the  warre,  he  determined  to  desire 
king  Henry  to  take  part  with  hym.— Gra/^on.  Hen.ril.  an. 7. 

In  the  passage  whereof  [Acts  of  the  Reuersall  of  Attain- 
ders], exception  was  taken  to  diners  persons  in  the  House 
of  Corainons  for  that  they  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not 
Icgall,  nor  liabililale  to  serue  in  Parliament,  being  disabled 
in^he  highest  degree.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  12. 

For  the  things  that  we  formerly  have  spoken  of  are  but 
habililntions  towards  armes :  and  what  is  habilitation  with- 
out intention  and  act?-/rf.  Ess.  Of  Kingdomes  S,-  Estates. 

Why  does  a  man  tender  and  regard  his  servant,  but  be- 
cause'he  is  for  his  use?  The  liability  and  aptness  of  the 
creature  for  the  serving  of  God's  use,  does  induce  God  so  far 
fo  preserve  him.— Sou(ft,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  5. 

By  the  godly  order  now  set  forth  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  those 
that  be  not  of  liability  are  sufficiently  provided  for  in  this 
c&sn.—Slrype.  Life  uf  Grindal,  b.  i.  c.  8.  an.  1563. 

HAB-NAB.     Hap  nehap ;  happen  or  not  hap- 
pen, (Tooke.) 
Philautus  determined  liab  rab  to  send  his  letters. 

Euphues,  by  John  Lilly,  p.  109. 

HACK,  r.     ^        A. S.  .ffaecan;   Ger.  and  Dut. 
Hacken;   Fr.Hacher;   Sp.Hach- 

i  or  mangle  by  cutting 


HACK,  V.    ^ 
Hack,  n.         >  . 
HA'cKiNcn.  J  . 


To  cut,  to  chop  ;  to 
or  chopping. 

And  ther,  as  ys  vncle  ded  lay,  ys  foule  caroyne  he  brougte, 
And  rvgt  ther  by  pece  mele  haUced  yt  al  to  nogte. 

R.  Gloucester, -^.216. 
Ne  how  the  hacUirg  in  Masories 
As  corbettes,  and  imageries.— CAnacer.  Hottse  ofFame,'b.m. 

And  had  beneath  trembling  doth  bend  his  top. 
Till  yold  with  strokes,  geuing  the  latter  crack, 
Kent  from  the  heighth,  with  ruine  it  doth  falle. 

Surrey.  Viryile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

The  fishmongers  were  forced  to  hache  it  in  gobbets,  and 
sotocarrie  it  in  peecemeale  throughout  thecountrie, making 
thereof  a  generall  Ao\e.—HoUnshed.  Descript.  of  Ireland,  c.4. 

Cre.  0  hraue  man  ! 

Pan.  Is  a  not?     It  dooes  a  man's  heart  good,  looke  you 
what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet,  looke  you  yonder,  do  you  see? 
Shakespeare.  Troyl.  8,-  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Whom  not  the  prancing  steed,  nor  pondrous  shield, 
Nor  the  hacli'd  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field, 
But  the  soft  joys  of  luxury  and  ease 
The  purple  vests,  the  flowery  garland  please. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iti. 

That  man  who  could  stand  and  see  another  stripped  or 
hacked  in  pieces  by  a  thief  or  a  rogue,  and  not  at  all  concern 
himself  in  his  rescue,  is  a  traitor  to  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  religion.— Soii(/i,  vol.  x.  Ser.  8. 

[He]  with  the  sweat  of  Mars  was  covered  o'er, 
And  his  hack'd  target  stain'd  with  dewy  gore. 

Lewis.  Slalius.  Thebaid,  b.  iii. 

HACK,  i>.      "I       Dnt.  Hackeneiie ;     Vr.  Hoc- 
Hack,  n.  I  quenee ;      Sp.   Hacanea,  haca  ,- 
Ha'ckney,  D.   J  It.  ^ec/iHifa,    acchenea,   chinea. 
Ha'ckney,  n.  J  Menage  traces  thus,  equus,  akus, 
ahnua,  akineus,  akinea,  haquenee.     Wachter,  from 
the    Ger.  Nake,   hnake,   equus,   a  horse,  (a  nag) 
transpositis  Uteris  ;  and  nake,  from  the  A.  S.  Hnceg- 
an,  hinnire,  to  neigh.     A  nag,  hack,  or  hackney, 
was,   thus, — hors   hno'gend,   a  neighing^  horse ;    a 
lively,  active  horse,  distinguished  for  its  frequent 
neighing.     And  as  this  kind  of  horse  was  most  fre- 
quently kept  for  hire,  the  name  became  applied, 
consequentially,  to — 

A  hired  horse,  or  horse  let  to  hire  ;  to  any  thing 
hired  or  let  out  to  hire  ;  and,  hence,  to  a  horse  or 
any  thing  constantly  in  work  or  use ;  any  thing 
constantly  used.     And  the  verb — 

To  use  a  hackney ;  to  convey  or  carry,  or  ride 
in  a  hackney ;  to  let  out  to  hire  ;  to  toil,  or  work, 
as  a  hack ;    to  use  or  practise  frequently,  or  con- 
stantly ;  to  accustom. 
Tille  other  castels  about  thei  sent  tueye  Sr  tueye, 
In  aneus  [fetters]  for  doute,  ilk  on  his  hakneye. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2/8. 
Fettred  on  haltneis,  to  Inlond  ere  thei  sent, 
On  sere  stedis  It  seis.  Id.  p.  335. 

For  icli  couthe  selle 

Bothe  dregges  and  draf  and  drawe  at  one  hole 
'  Thicke  ale  and  thynne  ale.  and  that  is  my  kynde 
And  nat  to  hacks  after  holynesse.— Pif  ri  Plouhman,  p.  387. 

Hus  weddyng  to  honoure 

>    A«  haheneyes  hadde  thei  none,  bote  hakeneyes  toliyre^ 


HAC 

Thome  the  tynker.  and  tveye  of  hus  knaves 

Hicke  hakeneyman.  and  Houwe  the  neldere.  [needier.] 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  106. 

His  hakenei/,  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris, 
So  swatte,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see. 
It  semed  as  he  had  priked  miles  three. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  16,027. 

In  clothing  was  he  full  fetise. 

And  loued  well  to  haue  hors  of  prise. 

He  wend  to  have  reproued  be 

Of  theft  or  murder,  if  that  he 

Had  in  his  stable  an  Hacknay.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  knyghtis  and  squiers  are  well  horsed,  and  the  comon 
people  and  other,  on  litell  hakeneys  and  geldyngis. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

There  they  use  to  put  out  their  women  to  hire  .is  we  do 
here  hakney  horses.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  ■iOO. 

In  the  declaration  wherof  Vergille  leaueth  farre  behynde 
hym  all  breders,  hakney-menne,  and  skorsers. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  h.  i.  c.  10. 

Such  was  the  use  then  of  stage-coaches,  post-horses,  and 
coimcils,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  grievance  of  the 
many:  both  men  and  horses  and  leather  being  hackneyed, 
jaded,  and  worn  out  upon  the  errand  of  some  contentious 
and  obstinate  bishop.— ilforoc^.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

Boy.  No  Master,  the  hobbie-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and  your 
loue,  perhaps,  a  hackvie.  ,,....• 

Shakespeare.  Loves  Labour  Lost,  Act  ni.  sc.  I. 

Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  hoomely  groome 
Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot  roome, 
That  were  not  meete  some  pannel  to  bestride, 
Sursingled  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide? 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  0. 

I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  thro'  Gerard  street, 
when  my  eye  was  immediately  catch'd  with  the  prettiest 
object  imaginable,  the  face  of  a  very  fair  girl,  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed  at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash, 
and  made  part  of  the  landskip.— 5;)e<;to/or,  No,  510. 


■Who,  mounted  on  a  broom,  the  nag 

And  hackney  of  a  Lapland  hag 

In  quest  of  you  came  hither  post. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

And  though  some  fits  of  small  contest 
Sometimes  fall  out  among  the  best, 
That  is  no  more  than  every  lover 
Does  from  his  hackney-lady  suffer.— Jrf.  lb. 

You  are  a  generous  author;  I  a  hackney  scribler;  you  a 
Grecian,  and  hred  at  a  university;  I  a  poor  Englishman,  of 
my  own  educating;  you  a  reverend  parson,  1  a  wag;  in 
short,  you  are  Dr.  Parnelle  (with  an  c  at  the  end  of  your 
name)  and  I,  Sec— Pope.  To  Dr.  Parnell. 

Are— but  farewell,  for  here  comes  Bob, 
And  I  must  servp  some  hackney  job  ; 
Fetch  letters,  or  for  recreation. 
Transport  the  bard  to  our  plantation. 
Robert  joins  compts  with  Burnham  black. 
Your  humble  servant,  Hanbury's  Aaci.  „    „    , 

Lloyd.  From  Hanbury's  Horse  to  the  R(n:  Mr.  Scot. 

All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  from  her  grace. 

Whose  flamoeaux  flash  against  the  morning  skies, 

And  gild  our  chamber  ceilings  as  they  pass. 

To  her  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 

May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford, 

Is  hackney'd  home  unlacquey'd.— Coicpcr.  Task,  b.  ii. 

In  the  broad,  beaten  turnpike-road 

oniacknetfd  panegyric  ode, 

No  modern  poet  dares  to  ride 

Without  Apollo  by  his  s\Ae.— Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  u. 


HAD 


HA'CKLE,  orA       Dut 

He'cki.e,  v.         yhekel, 
Ha'ckle,  n.       J  hook, 


that  those,  who  : 


Id. 


,  SS. 


The  necessity  of  preventing  the  tedi 
nied  expression  is  so  instant,  that  t 
capable  of  prescribing  to  themselves  this  rule  of  the  callida 
junctura,  or  of  following  it  when  prescribed  by  others,  are 
yet  inclined  to  ape  it  by  some  spurious  contrivance. 

Hurd.  Azotes  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

What  charms  can  a  London  carman,  chair-man,  hackney- 
coachman,  fish-woman,  and  all  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
lowest  class,  find  in  an  English  meeting  or  a  church  ?  but 
they  would  be  delighted,  and  very  powerfully  affected,  with 
the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  a  Romish  procession. 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  149. 

H  A'CKBUT.  \  Tv.Hacqxiebute,  a  haquebut,  or 
Ha'ckbitter.  S  harquehuze,  {Cotgxa.\e.)  Aha- 
quebuse,  or  arquehuse.  (qv.  particularly  the  quota- 
tion from  Lodge.)  See  also  Hagbut  and  Hagg  in 
Jamieson.  The  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6,  regulates'the 
length  in  stock  and  gun  of  the  hag-hut  or  demy- 
haque ;  and  sets  forth  who  may  keep  and  use 
them,  and  under  what  restrictions. 

Wherevpon  capteine  Lamie  and  capteine  Granestane  were 
sent  with  two  companies  of  hackbuts  vnto  the  relieve  of  the 
lard  of  Joh-aiUw.—Holinshed.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.  1583. 


And  his  sonne  sir  William  Winter  that  now  is,  and  sundrie 
other  capteins,  hauing  vnder  their  charge  tvvo  hundred 
hackbutters.—Holinshed.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  an.  1544. 

A  patent  of  license  granted  to  Sir  John  Clieke,  Kt.  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  license  at  all 
times,  one  of  his  houshold  servants,  to  shoot  in  the  cross- 
bow, hand-gun,  hackbut,  or  demy  hake,  at  certain  fowls  or 
deer,  expressed  in  his  patent. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1552, 

HA'CKLE,  or  ''^  Dut  Hekelen,  to  comb  flax  ; 
"a  comb,  from  haeckel,  a 
haeckelen,  to  draw  with 
hook,  (Kilian.)  Skinner  calls  heckle  (the  noun) 
linifrangibulum,  from  the  Dut.  Hackelen,  "  to  cut 
or  hack  into  small  pieces,"  minutatira  concidere, 
and  refers  to  the  verb  hack  ,-  and  Lye  explains  the 
Eng.  verb  Hackle,  or  Dut.  Hackelen,  in  the  same 
words,  and  asserts  it  to  be  a  frequentative  of  hack. 

To  hackle  seems  to  be, — to  sever,  separate,  or 
sunder,  (e.  g.  as  flax  in  dressing.)  The  noun, — 
a  tool  or  instrument  for  the  purpose  ;  also  ap- 
plied (Jamieson)  to  "a  fly  for  angling,  dressed 
merely  with  a  cock's  feather,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  comb  for  dressing  flax." 

Burke  has  revived  the  verb (met.) 

Some  layde  to  pledge 

Theyr  hatchet  and  their  wedgg 

Their  hekell  and  their  lele.—Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 

2.  This  month  also  a  plain  hackle,  or  palmer  fly,  made, 
with  a  rough  black  body,  either  of  black  spaniel's  fur,  or  the 
whirl  of  an  ostrich  feather  ;  and  the  red  hackle  of  a  capon, 
over  all,  will  kill,  and,  if  the  weather  be  right,  make  very 
good  sport.  — (CnWoB.  Angler,  pt.  ii.  c.  7. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  being  hackled  and 
torn  to  pieces,  and  separated  from  all  their  habitual  means, 
and  even  principles  of  union,  cannot,  for  some  time  at  least, 
confederate  against  \\ex.— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

HA'CKSTER.  Holland  renders  Grassatores, 
robbers  and  hachsiers ,-  probably  from  the  verb  to 
hack. 

WHierevpon,  he  disposed  strong  guards,  and  set  watchej 
in  convenient  places ;  he  repressed  those  robbers  and  hack- 
sters,  he  visited  and  surveyed  the  foresayd  prisons. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  53. 
Some  such  desperate  hacksier  shall  devise 
To  rouse  thiae  hare's  heart  from  her  cowardice. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  Iv.  Sat.  4. 

HA'CQUETOIS.  Fr.  Hocqueton,  or  hoqueton, 
a  (fashion  of)  short  coat,  cassock,  or  jacket,  with- 
out sleeves,  and  most  in  fashion  among  the  country 
people ;  at  Court,  a  coat  for  one  of  the  guard, 
(Cotgrave.)  Written  by  Walsingham,  uheton ; 
by  old  French  authors,  uuqueton.  (See  Menage.) 
"' Hocke,  vet  us  Fland.  Sagum,  tunica  militaris, 
Ger.  Hockete,"  (Kilian.)  1  know  not  (says  Skin- 
ner)  whether  said,  quasi  jacketon. 

And  next  his  shirt  an  haketon. 
And  over  that  an  habergeon 
For  percing  of  his  herte. 

Chaucer.  Rime  ofSirThopat,  v.  13,789, 

\^^lich  hewing  quite  asunder,  further  way 
It  made,  and  on  his  hacqueton  did  lite, 
The  which  diuiding  with  importune  sway. 
It  seiz'd  in  his  right  side,  and  there  the  dint  did  staj^. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 


HAD   I  WIST,     ir/rf,  from  tt'iss-i"o«  to  know; 
had  I  known. 


This  blindnesse  is  not  of  the  eyes  alone. 

But  of  the  mind,  a  dimnesse  and  a  mist ; 
For  when  they  shift  to  sit  in  haufie  throne 

With  hope  to  rule  the  scepter  as  they  list, 

Ther's  no  regard  nor  feare  of  had  I  wist. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  160. 

Beware  of  Aad  /  U'i5.'. — Camden.  Remains.  Prouerbs. 

For  fear  of  fool  Had  I  icist.  cause  the  to  wail. 
Let  Fizgig  be  taught,  to  shut  door  after  tail. 

Tusser.  Huswifely  Adm:initions. 

In  the  purchasing  thereof  [ground]  be  you  nothing  for- 
ward :  a  thing  overbought,  hath  evermore  repentance,  {qvod 
maid  emptum  est,  semper  pcenitet,)  and  had  I  wist,  attending 
upon  it.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  6. 

His  pallid  feares,  his  sorrowes,  his  afliightings, 
His  late  wisht  Aad  /wisis,  remorceful  bitings. 

Browne.  Britannia's  PastoraU,  b.  i.  s.  2. 


HAG 

HA'DDER,  i.  e.  Heather,  hcaih,  (qv.) 

By  this  meanes  those  Indian  Brachmanni  kept  them- 
selves continent,  they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with 
skins,  as  the  Redshanks  doe  on  hadder,  and  dieted  them- 
selves sparingly  on  one  dish. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  542. 

HADDOCK.     Ft.  Hadot. 

If  I  had  another  elder  brother,  and  say  it  was  his  chance 
to  feed  haddocks,  I  should  be  still  the  same  you  see  me 
now,  a  poor  contented  gentleman. 

Beauvi.  and  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii. 

On  each  side,  beyond  the  gills,  is  a  large  black  spot,  super- 
stition assigns  this  mark  to  the  impression  Saint  Peter  left 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this  species,  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  whole  race  n{  hadncks,  ever  since  that  miracle. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Hadock  Cod  Fish. 

HADE.     Perhaps  Head,  head-hnds. 
The  thick  and  well-grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smoother 


HAKT.  A.S.  Hirft,  from  haft-an,  capere,  pre- 
hendere,  (Junius;)  to  take,  to  hold  in  the  hand; 
and  this  (Skinner)  from  habban,  habere,  to  have. 
Tooke  forms  it  thus,  "  Haved,  hav'd,  haft." 

"  The  haft  of  a  knife  or  poniard  is  the  haved 
part ;  the  part  by  which  it  is  haved,  or  held." 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 
at.    O,  if  he  had,  I  would  have  made  rare  hafis  and 
Vfhistles  of  'em.  but  his  shin-bones  if  they  are  sound  shall 
eerve  ms.—Beaum.  §■  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v. 

It  has  a  haff.  fit  to  hold  it  by  in  one's  hand,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  not  hurt  the  hand,  whiles  it  presses  upon  the 
knUe.—Digby.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  1. 

HA'FTING.  Junius,  Hafte,  cessare;  hafter, 
tergiversator ;  A.  S.  Ha;ftan,  tenere.  Belgis, 
Hechten,  hachten,  haften,  est  apprehendcre,  tenere, 
morari ;  to  hold  or  keep,  to  stay,  tarry,  or  delay. 
And  thus,  (met.) — 

To  hesitate,  to  come  to  no  decision,  to  say  or 
act  indecisively,  inconclusi\ely,  insincerely. 


■With  these  pernitious  words  iterated  continually  unto 
him,  he  grew  enkindled,  and  (without  any  farther  hafiing  or 
holding  off)  {sine  cunclnlione)  delivered  up  all  that  was  de- 
m3.uuieA.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  275. 

(The  Consuls  themselves  kept  a  hafiing  and  flinching,) 
(consulcs  ipsos  fcrgiversari,)  and  without  all  question,  made 
but  a  scorne  and  game  at  their  miseries. — Id.  Livivs,  p.  59. 

And  the  yonger  sort  of  the  Romanes,  (without  any  hafting 
and  drawing  hacke,)  {sine  detrectatione,)  upon  the  proclama- 
tion gathered  together.— Zd.  lb.  p.  237. 


HAG,  n.    ^       Dut. 
Hag,  v.       I   Sw.  He.r 
Ha'ggish.   (  tesse  ,-  ( S 
Ha'gship.  J  A  ha(/,  o 


Heks,   hex  ;     Ger.  Hexe ; 
Hera  ;    A.  S.   Hagesse,  hag- 
JSp.  Hechissera,   hechizera.) 
or  witch,  a  furie  or  fiend,  a 
woman-divell,  (  Somner.)  Junius  says,  some  derive 
from  Hecate,  others  from  hccken,  niordere.   Wach- 
ter,  the  A.  S.  Hagesse,  from  A.  S.  Egcs-ian,  to  fear, 
to  affright,  to  terrifie,  to  make  afraid :  and  observes 
in  confirmation,  that  a  hag  is  also  called  egese- 
grimma,    velut   atrox  terrore  ;    grimma   likewise 
being  a  name  bestowed  upon  hags  or  witches. 
To  hag,— to  affright,  to  terrify,  to  scare. 
Hagged-face,  in  Gray,  "  having  the  face  of  a 
witch,  or  hag,"  (Mason.) 
The  goddes  above  are  calm'd  wjth  verse, 


Nay,  nay,  the  battayle  now  I  leaue,  nor  me  vrith  feare 

affright 
Do  any  more  your  filthy  foules,  and  hegges  of  Limbo  low. 
Your  hellish  sound,  and  clapping  of  your  wiiiges  I  well 

do  know.  Phaer.  f'irgill.  jEneidos,  b.  xii. 

'  And  after  him 

There  follow'd  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hags. 
With  hoarie  locks  all  loose,  and  visage  ^r/wi; 
Their  feet  vnshod.  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags. 
And  both  as  swift  on  foot,  as  chased  stags. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
^fac.  How  now  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hagsf 
■WTiat  is't  you  do  ? 
All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc,  I. 


HAG 


What's  this  ?    Oh,  'tis  the  charm  hei  hagship  gave  me 
For  my  duchess'  obstinate  woman ;  round  about 
A  tlrreepenny  silk  riband  of  tliree  colours. 

Middlelon.  The  Witch,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Then  was  this  island 

(Sane  for  the  son  that  she  did  liltour  heere, 

A  frekeld  whelpe,  hag-home)  not  honour'd  with 

A  human  sha.pe.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Pros.  Hag-seed,  hence : 
Fetch  vs  in  fewel,  and  be  quicke,  thou'rt  best 
To  answer  other  businesse.  Id.  lb. 


vould  be  a  great  deal  less  ridiculous  than  the 
1.  whose  nature  is  thus  hapg'd  with  frightful 
maginations  of  invisible  powers  and  a  judgment  to  come. 
Scoll.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  2. 

Can  widows  feed  on  dreams  and  wishes. 
Like  hags  on  visionary  dishes. 

Fenlon.  The  Widows  ll'ilc. 

She  seera'd  a  beggar  of  the  lowest  tribe  : 
No  words  can  half  her  filth  obscene  describe; 
But  such  a  hag  to  paradise  convey'd, 
Had  wither'd  by  her  looks  the  blissful  shade. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Fnrioso,  b.  xliii. 


HA'GGARD,n.  )      Vr.Hagard,  from  vagardus; 

Ha'ggard,  adj.  )  vagus,  vagardus,  hagard,  (Me- 
nage. )  And  Skinner,  wagard,  a  vagando ,-  or  from 
A.  .S.  Hag,  a  hedge,  because — non  domi,  sed  foris, 
(sc, )  in  sepibus  agitat.  Haggard,  the  arlj..  Skin- 
ner (who  writes  it  hagger)  thinks  may  be  "from  the 
Ger.  Hager,  macer  ;  or,  as  Wachter  interprets  it, 
gracilis,  maeilenfus,  or  from  hagard,  the  n.,  a  kind 
of  falcon.  Turbervile,  in  his"  Bonk  of  Fakonrg, 
157 J,  (cited  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the 
first  passage  quoted  below  from  Shakespeare,) 
tells  us,  that  "  the  haggard  doth  come  from  foreign 
parts  a  stranger  and  a  passenger."  And  a  French 
writer,  quoted  by  Pennant,  says,  that  liagar  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  and  signifies  stranger. 

Fr.  Hagard,  "wild,  strange;"  in  English  also 
applied  to  the  countenance  or  features  ;  spare  and 
harsh,  lengthened,  distorted,  with  fatigue,  with 
anxiety,  or  other  strong  feeling ;  and  it  may  have 
been  formed  upon  the  preceding  verb,  to  hag ; 
thus, — Hag,  hagger,  haggered,  hagger'd,  or  haggard. 
And  the  bird  ;  Haggard ;  q.d.  haggered  (sq.)  with 
hunger,  ravenousness. 


Line  like  a  haggard  still  therefore. 

And  foi  no  luring  care, 
For  best  (I  see)  contents  thy  rainde, 

At  wishe  and  will  to  fare. 

Turbervile.  The  Loner  to  a  Genllewomai 

No,  truely  Vrsula,  she  is  too  disdainfull, 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wilde, 
As  haggerds  of  the  rocke. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iii. 

As  hagard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend 

With  hardy  fowle  above  his  hable  might, 
His  wearie  pounces  all  in  vaine  doth  spend 


If  I  do  prone  her  haggard. 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  deere  heart-strings, 

I'l  whistle  her  olT,  and  let  her  dowTie  the  winde 

To  prey  at  Fortune.— SAaAes/jeare.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  stood. 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood ; 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look  ; 
Then,  kissing  first  the  threshold,  thus  he  spoke. 

Dryden.  Theocritus.  The  Despairing  Lover. 

How  haggardly  so  e're  she  looks  at  home. 

Id.  Juvenal,  Sat.  6, 

A  swarm  of  half-starved  haggard  flies, 
With  furie  seiz'd  the  floating  prize. 

Yalden.  The  Fnx  8;  Flies. 

The  falcon,  the  falcon  gentil,  and  the  haggard,  are  made 
distinct  species,  whereas  they  form  only  one. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  Lanner. 

HA'GG.-^RD.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  from  Eng. 
Haw  (qv.)  and  geard,  sepes,  sepimentum ;  q.d. 
an  enclosed  piece  of  ground. 


HAI 

Tlie  Connagh  men  foorthwith  set  on  fire  and  burned  all 
their  townes,  villages,  and  churches,  as  also  all  such  coma 
as  they  liad  in  their  haggards,  and  in  their  caues,  and  could" 
not  Carrie  with  Vciera.—Holinshed.  Conquest  of  Ireland,,  c.  21. 


And  hay,  and  grass,  and  com  it  yields , 
AU  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  in ; 
Without  the  mowing  or  the  reaping. 

Swift.  Dr.  Delany's  Villa, 

HA'GGASE,  or)       Minshew    thinks  is   con- 
H.v'ggis.  )  traded  from  Hogges  harslet, 

and   he   calls  it   "  a  kinde  of  pudding  made  of 

chopped  porkc  flesh.' 

Haggis, — Scotch,    derived    by  Jamieson   from 

Hack.      See  his  Dictionary. 

HAGGLE,     i.  c.  to  hackle  or  hack. 

Suffolk  first  dyed,  and  Yorke  all  haglcd  ouer 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped, 
And  takes  him  by  the  benrd. 

Shakespeare.  lien.  V,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
His  [Cardmaker's]  lectures  were  so  offensive  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  that  they  almsed  him  to  his  face,  and  witli 
their  knives  would  cut  and  haggle  his  gown. 

Wood,  Fasti,  vol.  i. 

H  A'G GLE,  V.  ■)      Cotgrave  has  Fr.  " Harceler, 
Ha'oler.  )   to    haggle,    huck,    hedge,   or 

paulter  long  in  the  buying  of  a  commodity."    See 

Higgle,  and  Huckster. 

Dorsers  are  peds,  or  panniers,  carried  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  on  which  haglers  use  to  ride  and  cany  their  com- 
modities.—f«//fr.   Worthies.  Dorsetshire. 

Every  man  will  haggle  as  long,  and  struggle  as  hard  to 
cheat  his  employer  of  twopence  in  a  day's  labour,  as  an 
honest  lrade.«man  will  to  cheat  his  customers  of  the  sama 
sum  in  a  yard  of  cloth  or  sUk.— Fielding.  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 


the  victory.— Goto»i!7A.  The  Good-natured  Man,  Act  i. 

H  A IL,  !).  ^  A.  S.  Hagol,  hag-ele,  hcegle  ,•  Dut. 
Hail,  n.  \  Hueghle ;  Gev.  Hagel ;  A.S.Hagot- 
Ha'ily.  J  an,  grandhiare,  of  unknown  etymo- 
logy, hi  Sw.  Hcella  is  to  pour ;  and  Ray,  in  his 
Northern  Wcrds,  has  "  Heald,  as  when  you  pour 
out  of  a  pot."  Junius  also, — "Held,  hell,  hill,  to 
pour,  to  pour  forth."     See  Hvll. 

Hail,  the  n.     See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 
To  hail- 
To  pelt  or  patter,   cast  or   pour  down,  hail; 
generally,  to  cast  or  pour  down. 


,  and  erthquake,  and  much  hayle.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

I  wept  and  I  wayled. 

The  teares  down  hnylcd, 

But  nothing  it  a.uailei.—Skellon.  Bake  of  Philip  Sparotr. 

And  the  Lorde  so  hayled  in  the  lande  of  Egj-pte,  that  there 
was  hayle  and  fire  mengled  with  the  hayle,  fo  greuous,  that 
there  was  none  suche  in  all  the  lande  of  Egj'pte,  sence  people 
inhabyted  it.— Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  9. 

For  our  admirall  supposing  some  such  assault,  had  pro- 
uided  all  our  muskets  with  haile-shol,  which  did  so  gaule 
both  the  Indians  and  the  Portugals,  that  tbey  made  them 
presently  retreat. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  711. 

Hedys  hopped  undur  hors  fete, 

As  haylstoncs  done  in  the  strete, 

Styckyd  was  many  a  stede. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome.  Rilson,  vol.  iii. 

Now  and  then  we  feasted  for  it  in  the  meane  time ;  and 
that  was  when  there  fell  any  haile  or  raine:  the  haile-stones 
wee  gathered  vp,  and  did  eat  them  more  pleasantly  then  if 
they  had  bene  the  sweetest  comfits  in  the  world. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  163. 

For  ere  Demetrius  lookt  on  Hermias  eyne. 
He  hail'd  downe  oathes  that  he  was  onely  mine. 
And  when  this  haile.  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 
So  he  dissolu'd,  and  shoures  of  oathes  did  melt. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  i.  so.  I. 

The  sulphurous  hail. 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  oreblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  Heav'n  receiv'd  us  falling.— itfi/ton.  Paradise Zoat,'b,%, 


HAI 

Those  they  have  raked  up  toRether,  and  dlscharRed  as  H 
were  hrilr-ihnl  upon  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Prota- 
goras, Theophrastes,  Heraclides.  Hipparclius.  and  whom  mot 
of  all  the  moat  renowned  and  principall  philosnphen. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  477. 


Hail  I 


Instead  of  strength  of  reason,  he  ar 
of  words,  thinkinp  (as  the  proverb  i 
when  he  hath  no  thunder. 

Wilkint.   The  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  b. 


HAI 


;.  Prop.  9. 

But  with  a  thicker  night  black  Auster  shrouds 
The  heavens,  and  drives  on  heaps  the  rolling  clouds, 
From  whose  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempest  pours, 
Which  the  cold  North  congeals  to  haily  showers. 

Pope.  Staliui.  Thebais,  b.  i. 

Now  from  his  cuirass,  now  his  helmet  high, 
Now  from  his  shield  she  makes  the  sparkles  fly  : 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  as  on  the  rustic  shed 
The  pattering  hail,  her  rapid  blows  she  sped. 


Hoole.  OrlanJo  Fur 


b.  llT. 


HAIL,  V.  \  A.  S.  "  Ilael,  or  haile,  safe,  well 
Ha'ilino,  n.  )  in  health,  safty ;  also  saluation. 
Our  ancestors  used  it  instead  of  Ave,  as  a  word 
of  most  well  wishing,  as  when  they  sayd,  Haite 
Mary,  &c.  I  find  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  to 
be,  in  our  ancient  English,  translated  hcclende; 
that  is  to  say,  Saviour,  or  Saluator,"  (Verstegan, 
Restitution   (if  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7.)      See 

H.ALE. 

ad  seyden,  heil  thou 


Heal,  and 


Of  Dauid  Kyng,  In  preysing  of  him,  hit  Is  radde.  that  he 
was  rede,  but  vnderstondeth.  that  my  lorde  the  kyng  is 
aubruphus,  for  a  colour  of  worshipfulle  ai-e,  which  a  litelle 
harenene  hathe  chaunged  sumwhjit  his  colour. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  431,  Note. 


lie  men  for  my  name. 
;  peresche. 

Wiclif.  Lull,  c.  21. 

And  hated  shall  ye  be  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake. 
'et  there  shall  not  one  heere  of  your  heades  peryshe. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Under  hire  robe  of  gold,  that  sat  ful  faire, 
Had  next  hir  flesh  yclad  hire  in  an  haire. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonnei  Tale,  v.  15,601. 

Ne  she  was  gaic,  freshe,  ne  jolife, 

But  semed  to  be  full  ententife 

To  good  werkes,  and  to  faire. 

And  therto  she  had  on  an  haire.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Mother,  with  you  wold  I  changen  my  cheste. 
That  in  my  chambre  longe  time  hath  be, 
Ye,  for  an  /leren  clout  to  wrap  in  me. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,670, 


Tale,  T.  4087. 

Thereupon  wee  bare  roome  with  him,  and  hauing  hailed 
one  another,  Captaine  Withrington  shewed  the  disposition 
of  all  his  companv.  which  was  rather  to  goe  roome  with  the 
coast  of  Brasil,  then  to  lie  after  that  sort  in  the  sea  with 
foule  weather  and  contrary  winds. 

llackluyt.  royat/es,  vol.  iii.  p.  773. 

And  yet  mighte  thei  seme  to  bee  no  more  but  vainglorious 
and  folishe,  if  thei  made  no  ferther  seking  nor  suing,  but 
for  the  swift  Wastes  of  bruite  and  fame  of  the  people,  and 
the  vanishing  smoke  of  haillinges  and  greetinges. 

Udal.  LuUe,  c.  20. 

I  hailsed  him  kindly,  als  i  kowth. 
He  answerd  me  mildeli  with  mowth. 

Twaine  Sf  Gawine.  Ritson,  vol.  i. 

And  therwyth  I  turned  me  to  Raphael!,  and  when  we  had 
haylsede  thone  thother,  and  hadde  spoken  thies  comen 
wordes  that  he  customably  spoken. 

More.   Utopia,  by  Robinson,  Prol. 

I  pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach  ;  I  gain'd  a  son. 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hail'd  me  happy  ; 
Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  stead  ! 

Miltou.  Samson  Agonislet. 

Fra.  Heere  comes  the  holy  Legat  of  the  Pope. 
Pan.  Haile  you  annointed  deputies  of  heauen. 

Shakespeare.  K.  John,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

— ^  Yet  I  well  remember 
The  fauors  of  these  men  :  were  they  not  mine ! 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  All  hayle  to  roe  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ.  Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

Now  man,  that  erst  haile-fellow  was  with  beast, 
Woxe  on  to  weene  himselfe  a  god  at  least. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  I. 

At  last,  perhaps,  the  glorious  day  may  come, 
The  day  that  brings  our  royal  exile  home ; 
When,  to  thy  native  realms  in  peace  restor'd, 
The  ravish'd  crowds  shall  hail  their  passing  lord. 

Pitt.  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,  b.  i 


What  gloomy  joy,  to  drench  the  dagger  deep 

In  the  proud  heart  of  him  who  robb'd  my  fan 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  I 


ntus  Curtiui,  b.  ix.  fol.  283. 
!  hide  of  camels  before 


The  Indians  of  Tancuylabo  wearc  their  haire  long  downe 
to  their  knees,  tied  as  women  vse  to  doe  with  their  haire- 
laces. — Hackliiyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

My  fansle  eke  from  former  follies  moove 
To  stayed  steps ;  for  time  in  passing  weares, 

(As  garments  doen,  which  wexen  olde  above,) 
And  draweth  newe  delights  with  hoarie  haires. 

Spenser.  Tfte  Shepheard's  Calender.  June. 


HAL 

You  jest ;  but  proud  Cynisca  makes  me  sad; 
Nay;  I'm  within  a  hair-breadth  raving  mad. 

Fawkes,  Theocritus,  Idyl.  14. 


HA'LBERD,  or 

Ha'lbert. 

Hai.berdi'er 


Fr.HaUeharde,  hfUchnrde  ; 
It.  Alahardn;  Sp.Hrilabarda,- 
Dut.  Hallebarde,  hetm-barde ; 
Ger.  Hellebarl ;  Sw.  Hellebard.  A  word,  says 
Junius,  which  all  confess  to  be  of  Teutonic  origin. 
( See  Voiinius,  de  Vitiis,  Menage,  Wachter,  Ihre, 
and  Kilian.)  Junius  (as  Ihre  and  Kilian  do) 
prefers  helm-bard,  because  it  {barte,  seciiris)  splits 
helms  or  helmets  in  battle :  Kilian  notices  the 
existence,  veteribus  Teutonibus,  of  the  word  Ae/m- 


The  horsemen  ouertooke  one  of  them  who  had  a  halbard 
in  his  hand,  whom  the  Spaniards  thought  to  haue  taken. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  791. 

Then  pushed  souldiers  with  their  pikes, 
And  holbarders  with  handy  strokes, 
The  Hargabushe  in  fleshe  it  lightes, 
And  duns  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Thassault  of  Cupide,  ^c. 

Harold  also  with  the  like  forwardnes,  marshalled  his 
battaile,  placing  in  the  vant-guard  the  Kentish  men,  (who 
by  an  ancient  custom  had  the  iVont  of  the  battaile  belonging 
to  them,)  with  their  heauy  axes,  or  halberds. 

Speed.  Harold,  b.  viii.  c.  7.  a.  36.  an.  1066. 

And  whereas  his  grace  thought  that  so  few  halbardiers, 
with  60  many  archers,  did  not  well  agree,  he  replied,  "  Sir, 
if  the  halbardiers  had  not  been  by  me  appointed  to  back  your 
archers,  verily  it  would  have  been  a  proportion  full  unmeet, 
and  not  equal'."— i'/ryjji;.  Memoirs.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1524. 


i      The  gentle 

{  skirts  of  the 

i  halberdiers  doe  what  they  can. 

!  £.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i 


the 


Without  any  man's  privity  he  arrived  at 
the  next  morning  apparelled  Thjiis  (a  tall 
terrible  grim  look,  being  black  haired,  and  v 
long)  with  a  great  robe,  such  as  great  lords  t 

North.  Plutarch 


Court,  and 
1,  and  of  a 
ng  his  hair 


also  that  other  of  ar 
the  maker,  and  no 
for  whose  sake  they 


a  trumpeter  which  Polycletus  made,  as 
halbarder,  are  commended  in  regard  of 
;  of  those  whom  they  do  represent,  and 
n-ere  made.— /fo/Zand.  Plutarch,  p.  309. 


With  which  answer  they  not  being  satisfied,  threatened, 
that,  unless  he  would  confess  the  truth,  they  would  hang 
him  immediately ;  and,  to  affright  him,  tied  a  piece  of  naatch 


.58. 


I  about  bis  neck,  and  began  to  pull  hira  upo 
LudloK.  Hem 


And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 
So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye. 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 

Shakespeare.  Venus  Sr  Adonis. 

Vfhen  my  sword. 

Advanced  thus,  to  my  enemies  appear'd 
L  ftairy  comet,  threatening  death  and  ruin 

atural  Combat,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances ; 
Of  mouing  accidents  by  blood  and  field, 
Othaire-breadth  scapes  i'th'  imminent  deadly  breach. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  within  a  while  that  manner  of  dealing  grew  more 
cold  and  slack,  by  reason  that  they  stopped  the  mine  be- 
tweene  when  they  list,  one  while  with  sacks  and  haircloth, 
otherwhiles  with  dores  and  such  trash  as  they  could  come 
by  in  hast  and  stood  next  hand.— JfoHanrf.  Liviis,  p.  986. 

In  distilled  or  water  strongly  boiled,  neither  uliginous 
coats,  guat-worms,  acari,  hairworms,  like  crude  and  com- 
mon water.- Bromn.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  4. 

But  to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  fostus  its  likeness  to 
the  parents  or  omitting  them,  to  the  precedent  progenitors, 
as  I  have  observed  some  parents  that  have  been  both  bla-rk 
hair'd,  to  have  generated  most  red  hair'd  children,  because 
their  ancestors'  hair  hath  been  of  that  colour. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 


The  king  had  even  then,  upon  his  suit,  made  his  father 
'  captain  of  his  guard  of  halberteers,  and  created  him  Earl  of 
Norwich.— Clarendon.  Civil  Wars,  vol.  ii.  p.  643. 

Within  two  years  (from  1585)  there  were  nearly  three 
hundred  merchants  and  others,  capable  of  training  and 
teaching  soldiers  the  management  of  their  pieces,  pike.s,  and 
halbards:  to  march,  counter-march,  and  ring. 

Pennant.  London,  p.  355. 

HA'LCYON,  n.  ^       ha.i.Halcyo ;  Gr  -Wkuuv 
Ha'lcvon,  adj.       >  from  dAs,  the  sea,  and  ku-uv, 
Halcyo'nian.       J  to  bring  forth,  quod  in  mari 
pariat.     See  the  quotation  from  Plinie. 

For  thei  saye,  that  in  the  most  sharp  and  coldest  tyme  of 
the  yere,  these  halcions  (making  their  nestis  in  the  sea 
rockis  or  sandis)  wille  sitte  their  egges  and  hatche  forth  their 
chickens. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  Epis.  Ded. 

The  Imlcyones  are  of  great  name  and  much  marked.  The 
very  seas,  and  they  that  saile  thereupon,  know  well  when 
they  sit  and  breed.  This  bird  so  notable,  is  little  bigger 
than  a  sparrow  ;  for  the  more  part  of  her  pennage,  blew,  in- 
termingled yet  among  with  white  and  purple  feathers, 
having  a  thin  small  neck  and  long  withall.  They  lay 
and  sit  about  mid-winter  when  dales  be  shortest ;  and  the 

I  time  whiles  they  are  broodie,  is  called  the  halcyon  dales : 
for  during  that  season  the  sea  is  calm  and  navigable,  espe- 

1  cially  in  the  coast  of  Sicilie.- "■■    '     ' 


-Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  32. 


Our  earth,  even  in 
as  small  particles,  a 
eye.— Boyle.   Works, 


be  microscope,  appeared  t 
the  finest  hair-powder  to 
)1.  iii.  p.  104. 


HA'INOUS 

(qv-) 

HAIR. 

Ha'ired. 
Ha'iry. 
Ha'iriness. 
Ha'irless. 


Now  commonly  written  heinous, 

A.  S.  Hcer;  Dut.  Haer;  Ger.  I 
Haar  ;  Sw. Haor.  Of  unknown 
etymology. 

Hair,  sometimes  used  (as  in 
Chaucer)  for  hair-chth,  \ 


I  take  the  grant,  and  by  degrees  prevail, 
(For  hair  by  hair  I  pull  the  horse's  tail,) 
And  while  I  take  them  year  by  year  away, 
Their  subtile  heaps  of  arguments  decay, 
^Vho  judge  by  annals,  nor  approve  a  line 
Till  death  has  made  the  poetry  divine. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  il.  Ep. 

The  tail  of  the  latter  [stoat]  is  always  tipt  with  black, 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  mo 
hairy.— Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Stoat. 


There  came  the  iialcyon,  whom  the  sea  obeys, 
AVhen  she  her  nest  upon  the  water  lays. 

Drayton.  NojVs  Flood. 

As  late,  they  love :  their  nuptiall  faiths  they  shew, 

Now  little  birds;  ingender,  parents  grow. 

Seaven  winter  dayes  with  peacefuU  calme  possest, 

Alcyon  sits  upon  her  floating  nest. 

Then  safely  saile.  Sandy.  Ovid.  Metam.h.'ii. 


,  halcyones  dayei. 
Since  I  haue  entred  into  these  warres. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Acti.  sc.  2 

Those  peaceful  and  halcyonian  days,  which  the  churcU 
enjoyed  for  many  years.— Aferfe,  On  Churches,  p.  52, 


If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  praiso, 

Pray,  not  a  word  of  halct/frt-days  ; 

Nor  let  my  votaries  show  their  sliill 

In  aping  lines  from  Cooper's  hill.—  Swijt.  Apollo's  Edict. 

He  who  possesses  the  peace  of  God,  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  halcyon,  whose  nest  floats  on  the  glassy  sea, 
undisturbed  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves. 

Knox.  Christmn  Philosophy,  8.57. 
As  luckless  is  the  virgin's  lot, 

Whom  Pleasure  once  misguides  ; 
tyhen  hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot, 
Where  Innocence  presides. 

Cunningham.  The  Contemplaiist. 

HALE,  adj.  \     "  i.  c.  healed,  or  whole."    A.  S. 
Hale,  n.        )  Hal,  whole,  sound,  safe,  in  health, 
((Soniner. )     See  Heal. 


.Bru 
My  seely  sheepe  like  well  belowe. 

they  need  not  Melampode, 
For  they  been  hale  enough,  I  trowe, 
and  liken  their  abode. 

Spenser.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 

Eftsoones,  all  heedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale. 

Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust 
To  slaughter  them,  and  worke  this  finall  bale. 


But  when  on  the  other  side,  sin  after  the  combate  with 
God's  rod  comes  off  unwounded,  and  haile,  and  the  bruised 
and  battcr'd  rod  is  seen  to  have  retired  also,  then,  &c. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  53G. 

That  exceeding  hale  and  intire  sense  of  God  which  Nature 
her.seif  had  planted  deeply  in  me,  [Dr.  Henry  More,]  very 
easily  silenced  all  such  slight  and  poetical  dubitations  as 
these.— B.  Ward.  Life  of  Dr.  H.  More,  p.  3. 

His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 
Xast  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale . 
Salt  now  he's  quite  another  thing. 

Swift.  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

HALE,?;.   >      Also  written  ;/«»/.     Dut.  Huc- 
Ha'ling,  n.  (/en;   Sw.   Hala  ;    Vv.  Htdcr ;   Sp. 
Halar.     See  Haul. 
To  drag  or  pull  along. 

Richard  bade,  "  hale  vp  hie  gour  sailes,  the  God  vs  lede, 
**  Our  men  at  Acres  lie,  of  help  thei  haf  gret  nede." 

R.  Brunncf.  171. 
Dobest  here  sholde.  the  bisshopes  croce 
And  hali/e  with  hoked  ende.  ille  men  to  goode. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  170. 

His  relikes  with  his  conquer'd  Gods  he  [Pauthus]  bare, 

atid  him  beside 
His  Neuew  smal  he  haling  drew,  and  swift  to  shoreward 

hied. — Phaer.  Virgin.  jEneidos,  b.  ii. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  Furies  hail' J, 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brought.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  ii. 

Surely  much  rather  might  the  heavenly  ministry  of  the 
Evangel  bind  herself  about  with  far  more  piercing  beams  of 
majesty  and  awe,  by  wanting  the  beggarly  help  or  lialings 
and  amercements  in  the  use  of  her  powerful  keys. 

Id.  Reasons  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  3, 

For  whiles  the  Tribunes  for  their  part  would  needes  have 
all,  and  the  Consuls  on  the  other  side  draw  all  to  them  ;  be- 
tweene  this  plucking  and  haling,  there  was  no  strength  left 
in  the  midst.— Holland.  Livivs.  p.  S3. 

At  length  we  concluded  to  send  one  man  over  with  a  line, 
who  should  hale  over  all  our  things  first,  and  then  get  the 
men  oyer.— Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1C81. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  small  sandy  bays  very  con- 
venient for  haling  the  seyne. 

Anson.   Voyage  round  the  If'orld,  b.  i.  Co. 


HAL 

partial  obedience  of  Saul.      In  Gower,  Haluyng  of 
scorne,  seems  to  be  a  rendering  of  tjitasi  de.ridena, 
as  if  in  scorn ;  with  a  degree,   an  appearance  of 
scorne. 
Half  is  much  used — prefixed. 

Ther  aftur  euene  a  two  he  [Leir]  delede  Iiys  kyndom, 
.\nd  gef  hys  twei  dogtren  half,  &  half  hym  self  nom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  31. 
After  Adelwolf,  his  Sonne  hight  Edbalde ; 
To  gere  &  a  half  the  regne  gan  he  halde. 

if.  Brunne,  p.  20. 
Loke  upon  thy  lyft  half  quaUi  hue.  lo  war  he  standith. 
Ich  loked  on  my  lyft  half,  as  the  ladye  me  tauhte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  24. 
And  he  seid  to  her  what  wolt  thou  ?    Sche  seith  to  him, 
sey,  that  these  tweyne  my  sones  sit  oon  at  thi  right  half, 
and  oon  at  thi  lift  half  in  thi  kyngdome. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  20. 
Wian  that  thou  wendest  homeward  by  the  mell, 
Right  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
Thou  Shalt  a  cake  of  A'l// a  bushel  find, 
That  was  ymaked  of  thine  owen  mele. 
Which  that  I  halp  my  fader  for  to  stele. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Reves  Tale,  v.  4242. 
Full  long  lay  the  siege  and  litell  wroughten. 
So  yi  theye  were  halfc  ydel,  as  hem  thoughten. 

Id.  Legend  of  Lucrece  of  Rome. 
For  whan  she  hath  me  well  beholde, 
Haluyng  of  scorne  she  sayd  thus  : 
Thou  west  wel  that  I  am  Venus, 
Whiche  all  onely  my  lustes  seche.— 6'u««/.  Con.  A.  b.viii. 

And  whan  they  had  worked  halfe  a  day  and  more.  Sir 

Gaultier  of  Manny  and  his  company  entred  into  a  shyppe, 

and  came  on  the  workemen,  and  made  them  to  ieaue  worke, 

and  to  recule  backe,  and  brake  agayn  all  that  they  had  made. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  xoi.i.  c.\2Q. 

And  the  halfe,  whiche  was  the  parte  of  them  that  went 
out  to  warre,  was  iii.  hundred  thousande. 

Bible,  1551.  Nnmb.c.Zl. 

He  has  all  other  qualities  of  the  minde  and  parts  of  the 
bodie,  that  must  an  other  day  serve  learning ;  not  trebled, 
mangled,  and  halfed,  but  sounde,  whole,  full,  and  hable  to 
do  their  oi&ce.—Ascham.  The  Scholemaster,  b.  i. 

Thus  Saul,  first  halfing  with  God  (as  when  God  gave 
Amalec  into  his  hand)  and  then  halting  in  religion,  and  at 
laste,  quite  falling  from  God  and  religion  both,  and  flying  to 
Baal  and  develishe  sorcerie,  brought  his  own  state  to  utter 
destruction,  and  his  kingdom  to  extreme  miserie. 

Id.  Diva  Elizabelhe. 
"  Fayre  sir,"  sayd  she,  halfe  in  disdaineful  wise, 

"  How  is  it  that  this  word  in  me  ye  blame. 
And  in  yourselfe  doe  not  the  same  advise? 
Him  ill  beseemes  another's  fault  to  blame. 
That  may  unwares  be  blotted  with  the  same." 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii,  c.  0. 
So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridell, 

That  he  Malbeccoes  halfen  eye  did  wile  ; 
His  halfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well, 
And  Hellenors  both  eyes  did  eke  beguile. 

Id.  lb.  h.  iii.  c.  10. 
Sure  it  would  be  more  pleasing  unto  God,  and  commend- 
able with  men,  if  yourselves  and  such  halfers  in  opinion, 
omnium  horarum  homines,  for  your  private  ends,  would 
!  openly  avow  what  covertly  you  concealc. 
j  Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ctesar,  pt.  ii.  c.  5. 

When  a  square  cut  in  halves  makes  two  triangles,  those 
two  triangles  are  still  only  the  two  haloes  of  the  square. 
I  Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  8. 

!       We  sec  that  a  few  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  even  no  more 


HALF,  V.  \  Mr.  Tyn 
Half,  n.  I  a  part ;  a 
Half,  ad.  V  part,  with 
Ha'lfer.  halfc  God. 
Halve,  v.  J   Four  halve 


HALF,  V.  "\  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,—"  A  side, 
Goddes  half  on  God's 
God's  favour.  A'  this 
On  this  side  of  God. 
halves,  four  sides."  Goth. 
Halbs;  A.  S.  Half,  healfe:  Dut.  Halfe,  halve; 
Ger.  Halb;  Sw.  Half  The  A.  ,S.,  Ger.,  and 
Swedish,  as  well  as  the  old  English,  are  not  only 
applied  to  dimidium,  but  also  to  laius,  ora,  a  side, 
a  coast.  Dimidium  totius  alterum  quasi  latus  con- 
stituit,  (Ihre,)  who  suspects  it  to  come  from  some 
northern  word  signifying  to  cleave  or  split,  to 
divide.      As  used  in  English — 

To  halve  is, — to  divide  into  Itco  equal  parts,  or 
shares ;  into  moieties :  to  divide,  to  share,  to 
part;  to  take  or  do  part;  and,  thus,  in  the 
second  quotation  from  Ascham,   applied  to  the 


our  own  climate.— Dcr/iam.  Phys.-Theol.  b.  ii.  c.  4.  Note  t. 

I  Having  now  been  exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  snow  near 
an  hour  and  a  half,  some  of  the  rest  began  to  lose  their  sen- 

[  sibility  ;  and  one  Briscoe,  another  of  Mr.  Banks's  servants, 
was  so  ill,  that  it  was  thought  he  must  die  before  he  could 

;  be  got  to  the  fire. — Cook.  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

j       HA'LIDAM.  )      Halidam,   in     R.   Brunne,    is 

I       Ha'lidome.      f//o/v  Dome,  (sc.)  the  Virgin. 

j  Holidom,  halidom,  or  holidame,  an  ancient  oath, 
(says  Skinner;)  either,  as  Somner  thinks,  from 
the  A.  S.  Haligdome,  sanctitas,  q.d.  by  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  holy  reliques  ; — otherwise  from  halig, 
sanctus,  holy,  and  dom,  doom,  judgment ;   or  from 

i  Eng.   Hohj-dame,    q.  d.  per    sanctam    dominam. 

\  Skinner  coincides  with  Somner.    And  see  Douce, 

;  lUust.  of  Shahspeare,  i.  44. 


Now  sure  and  by  my  hallidome  (quoth  he) 
Ye  a  great  master  are  in  your  degree. 

Spenser.  Mot/ter  Hubberd^i  Tale, 


HAL 

Jul.  Host,  will  you  goe  ? 

Ho.  By  my  hallidome,  I  was  fast  asleepe. 

Shakespeaie.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  It.  8C.  3. 
Rap.  Now  by  my  hollidam  here  comes  Katerina. 


H  A L I'TUOU S.      Lat.  HaliHt,,  from  halare,  to 
breathe.     See  Exhale. 
Air\-,  vaporous. 

Since  upon  the  bare  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  the  spring  of 
that  internal  air,  or  haliluous  substance  that  is  wont  to  pos- 
sess as  nmch  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  as  the  lungs  fill  not 
up,  being  much  weakened,  the  external  and  contiguous  air 
" ■  necessarily  press  in  at  the  open  wind-pipe  ' 


Part  of  it  being  cast  upon  a  live  coal,  did  by  its  blue  and 
haliluous  flame  discover  itself  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that 
salt.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

HALK.     A.S. Healc,  hi/lc,  hylca,  bowing,  turn« 
ing,  winding,  and  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  a  corner. 
As  yonge  cletkes,  that  ben  likerous 
To  reden  artes  that  hen  curious, 
Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  heme 
Particular  sciences  for  to  lerne. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,433 
Ne  menest  thou  not  Urban  (quod  he  tho) 
That  is  so  often  damned  to  be  ded. 
And  woneth  in  halkes  alway  to  and  fro, 
And  dare  not  ones  putten  forth  his  bed? 

Id.   The  Second  Nonncs  Tale,  v.  15,778. 
Read.  Where  hast  thou  dwelt  good  Geffrey  al  this  while, 
Unknowne  to  vs.  saue  only  by  thy  bookes? 

Chau.  In  haulks,  and  heme,  God  wot,  and  in  exile, 
Wiere  none  vouchsaft  to  yeeld  me  words  or  lookes. 

The  Reader  to  Geffrey  Chaucer.  Speghl,  1598. 

HALL.      \      A.S.Healle;    Ger.  Halle ;    Fr. 

Ha'lliek.  i  Halle.  The  Ger.  Halle,  as  applied 
to  a  structure  formed  for  a  dwelling  or  habitation, 
is  derived  by  Wachtcr  from  the  Ger.  Hillleii, 
tegere,  operire,  to  cover.  And  Tooke,  in  its  ge- 
neral usage,  as  "  A  covered  building,  where  persons 
assemble,  or  where  goods  are  protected  from  the 
weather ;"  believes  it  to  be  the  past  part,  of  the 
A.  S.  verb  Helan,  tegere,  to  cover ;  in  old  English 
to  hele,  to  heal,  to  Ml. 

A  covered  building,  where  persons  meet  or 
assemble  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the 
transaction  of  business  ;  where  goods  are  stationed 
or  deposited, — covered  or  protected  from  weather; 
where  persons  wait  (under  coi'er)  till  admitted 
into  the  interior  building. 

The  tour  he  made  of  Londone,  Wyllam  thys  proute  kyng. 

And  muche  halle  of  Londone,  that  so  muche  was  thorw  all 
thyng.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  390. 

Whan  he  was  at  London,  a  haule  he  did  vp  wright. 
First  thouht  &  founden,  for  chambre  was  it  right. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  88. 

Reson  stod  and  stihiede.  as  for  styn-arde  of  halle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  244. 

Thanne  knyghtis  of  the  justise  token  Jhesus  in  the  moot 
halle  and  gaderiden  to  him  al  the  company  of  knvghtis,  and 
unclothiden  him  and  diden  about  him  a  reed  mantel. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  27. 

Then  ye  souldiers  of  the  dcbite  toke  Jesus  vnto  the  comon 
hall,  and  gathered  vnto  hym  all  the  companye.  And  they 
stripped  hym  and  put  on  him  a  purple  roob,  and  a  reed  in 
his  right  hand.— .Brtie,  1551.  lb. 

A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 
For  to  hau  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v.  754. 
And  so  he  went  forthe  into  the  hall,  and  as  he  went  thyder 
I  he  encountered  with  the  Erie  of  Penbroke,  whome  he  kuewa 
j  ryght  well,  yet  he  had  nat  often  sene  him  before. 
I  Bcrncrs.  Froissarl.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  301. 

I       A  hall,  hall,  giue  roome,  and  foote  it  girles. 
More  light  you  knaues,  and  turne  the  tables  vp : 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  rnouie  is  growne  too  hot. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^  Juliet,  Act  i.  EC.  5. 

' Then  cry  a  Hall,  a  Hall .' 

'Tis  merry  in  Tottenham-//;///,  when  beards  wag  all. 

B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  v.  sc.  9, 

Thus  he  passed  thorowe  the  towne  with  his  sworde  and 
maces  borne  before  him,  and  alighted  at  the  halldoore  with 
his  sworde  tiotnt.-Graflon.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  5. 


These  two  gentlemen  discoursing  with  some  warmth 
together.  Sir  William  Waller  receiv'd  such  provocation  from 
the  other,  that  he  struck  him  a  blow  over  the  face,  so  neat 


HAL 

tho  sate  of  Westminster  Hall  that  there  were  witnesses  who 
swore,  that  it  was  in  the  Hall  itself:  the  Courts  bein?  then 
Bitting;  which,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  makes  it 
very  ^eusX.—Ctaretidon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

The  great  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  or  possibly 
rebuilt ;  a  room  of  that  description  being  too  necessary  an 
appendage  to  a  palace,  ever  to  have  been  neglected. 


Pern, 


HALLELU'JAH,   i.  c.    Praise  ye   the    Lord. 

Hebrew. 

He  ended,  and  the  heav'nly  audience  loud 

Sung  halkluja,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 

Through  multitude  that  sung. 

Millnn.  Paradise  Last,  b.  X. 

What  is  it  to  denie  a  base  inclination  that  will  undo  me  ; 

In  obedience  to  him  that  made  and  redeemed  me ;  and  to 

despise  the  little  things  of  present  sense,  for  the  hope  of 

everlasting  enjoyments;  trifling  pleasure,  for  hallelujahs? 

Glaiivill,  Ser.  1. 

In  those  days,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  "any  one  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields,  might  hear  the  plowman  at  his  halle- 
luiahs, and  the  labourers  in  the  vineyards  singing  David's 
Psaltns."— Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 

Ravishing  forms  arising  without  end 
Would,  in  obedience  to  their  wills,  ascend : 
Change  and  unfold  fresh  glories  to  their  view 
And  tune  the  hallelujah  song  anew. 

Byrom.  An  Epistle  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Temple. 

HA'LLOO,  V.  ~\  See  Holla.  Dr.  T.  H.  (in 
Ha'lloo,  n.  \  Skintier)— from  the  It.  A  hi, 
Ha'llooing,  n.  J  to  him  ;     Skinner — from  the 

Fr.  Haller;  or  from  the  sound.   Probably  from  the 

A.  S.  AMoiv-an,  to  low  or  bellow. 

To  make  or  utter  a  loud  (loiv-ed)  noise,  to  shout 

aloud ;  to  call  or  cry  aloud. 
lie  tarry  till  my  Sonne  comme  :  he  hallrtio'd  but  euen  now. 

Whoa-ho-hoa.— 5AaAra/!eore.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

So  with  his  hook  in  hand. 

The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  halloo: 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen 
follow.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

When  as  they  find  their  speed  avails  them  nought, 
Upon  the  toils  run  headlong  without  fear. 
With  noise  of  hounds  and  halloos  as  distraught. 

Id.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 


-un 


Coil 


They'd  fly 

Into  a  phrensie,  run  into  the  woods, 
Where  there  are  noises,  huntings,  shoutings,  hall<nciugs. 
B.  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Yet  for  these  two  lines,  which  in  the  mouth  that  speaks 
them  arc  of  no  oifence,  he  halloos  on  the  whole  pack  against 
me. — Dryden.  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Their  best  conversation  was  nothing  but  noise  ;  singing, 
holloing,  wrangling,  drinking,  Srr. 

Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  b.  iii.  c.  .3. 


But  ; 
again  ii 
their  w 


IB  soon  as  they  found  themselves  unhurt  they  got 
ito  their  canoes;  gave  us  some  halloos:  flourished 
.apons  ;  and  returned  once  more  to  the  buoy 
Cocf;.   Voyage  round  the  World,  b. 


0.4, 

HA'LLOW,  V.  \       A.  S.  Haitian  ,-  Dut.  Heyl-  \ 

Ha'llow,  n.        \ighen:    Ger.    Heiligen ;    Sw.  j 

Ha'llowing,  n.  T  Helga.     Ihre  observes  of  the 

Ha'llow-mas.   )    Sp.  Diada  huelga,   a  holiday,  I 

that  the  word  (huelga)  was  without   doubt  left  j 

among  that  people  by  the  Goths.     Wachfcr  says,  : 

that  the  Ger.  Heiligen  signifies  (quantum  potest)  I 

colere,  purgare,  sanctificare,  segregare  ab  usu  vul- 

gari,  consecrare,  dedicare,  devovere ; —  I 

To  worship,  to  purify,  to  sanctify,  to  separate  ! 

from  common  use ;  to  consecrate,  to  dedicate,  to  t 

devote.  ! 

The  pope  asoyled  &  blessed  Wyllam  &  al  liys. 
That  into  this  batayle  myd  hjTn  ssolde  y  wys, 
And  halemede  hys  baner.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  358. 

Mony  ys  the  holy  halwe,  that  her  y  bured  ys.— Id.  p.  233. 


And  the  pask  of  the  Jewis  was  nygh,  and  manye  o 
cuntrey  wenten  up  to  Jerusalem,  bifore  the  pask,  to  he 
bemsaf.—  Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  11. 


For  if  the  chirche  be  halowed,  and  man  or  woman  spille 
his  kinde  within  that  place,  by  way  of  sinne  or  by  wicked 
temptation,  the  chirche  were  enterdited  til  it  were  reconciled 
ly  the  bishop. — Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 


HAL 

First,  for  Cod  that  is  her  iupe  shal  be  withoulen  mcrcie 

to  hem ;  and  they  may  not  plcse  horn ;  ne  non  of  his  halowes. 

Cliauce.r.  The  Persones  Tale. 

To  tellen  in  short,  this  noble  Queen  Dido 
She  seketh  halowes,  and  doeth  sacritice. 

Id.  Legcnde  of  Dido. 
He  then  assemblvd  a  multitude  of  hisshoppes,  for  to  dedi- 
cate and  halowe  the  monastery  of  Seynt  Denys  I  moost 
solempne  wyse,  where  a  great  miracle  was  shewyd  of  the 
clesyng  of  a  lepar,  or  lazar,  that  durynge  the  nyght  laye 
witiiin  the  sayde  churche.— .Fai^aji,  vol.  i.  c.  132. 

In  manycityes  are  tobe  senegreat  stackes  of  such  thinges 
pyled  vp  in  hallowed  places.— Goldinge.  Cicsar,  fol.  138. 

There  are  manv,  some  indefterent,  but  moste  detestable, 
grosse  and  fonde  decrees,  falsely  fathered  upon  this  Sylues- 
ter,  as  halowiuq  of  chrismes,  geuing  of  orders,  &c. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  23. 
For  it  had  been  an  auncient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mysteree. 
And  often  crost  with  tlie  priestes  crewes. 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dewe. 

Spenser.  Shcpheard's  Calender.  Fehruarie. 
Into  these  secret  shades,  quoth  she, 

How  dar'st  thou  be  se  bold 
To  enter,  consecrate  to  me. 
Or  touch  this  hallow'd  mould  ? 

Drayton.  The  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
Arid  whom  [Manlius]  they  had  well  neare  canonized 
amongst  the  holie  hallowes  of  heaven,  {(juem  prope  ccelestem 
fecerini)  or  at  leastwise  by  his  newe  addition  of  surname, 
made  equal  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  was  it  well  done  to  suffer 
him,  imprisoned  in  chaines,  lying  in  a  darke  dungeon,  to 
draw  his  lively  breath  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hangman  ? 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  228. 

But  because  time  in  it  selfe,   as  hath  beene  alreadie 

prooued,  can  receiue  no  alteration,  the  hallotcing  of  festiuall 

dayes  must  consist  in  the  shape  or  countenance  which  we 

put  vpon  the  atfaires  that  are  incident  in  these  daves. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasiicall  Polilie,  b.  v.  §  70. 


He  will  not  sufier  a  sinful  creature  to  come  near  him, 
otherwise  than  by  proxy ;  he  will  not  accept  of  a  service 
from  a  guilty  hand,  nor  listen  to  a  prayer  from  a  sinful 
mouth,  till  'tis  first  hallowed,  and  presented  to  him  by  a  pure 
and  holy  mediator. — Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

Are  all  seasons  equally  fit ;  are  all  places  equally  pure  ;  are 
all  persons  equally  hallowed,  for  the  oblation  of  them. 

Hard.   Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  34. 

HALLU'CINATE,  v.  >     Lat.  Alucinari,  alluci- 

HALLi'ciNA'TfON.  )  nari,  OX  hallucinari ;  of 

uncertain  origin.  Vossius  enumerates  various  ety- 
mologies ;  and  adds,  that  he  follows  those  who 
derive — a  luce ;  a  luce  abcrrare,  or  rather,  ad  lucem 
ofFendere  ;  (met.) — 

To  offend  against  the  light  of  reason  ;  to  blun- 
der, to  err,  to  mistalie. 

For  if  vision  be  abolished,  it  is  called  cscitas,  or  blind- 
ness ;  if  depraved,  and  receive  its  objects  erroneously, 
hallucination :  if  diminished,  hebetude  visus.  caligatio,  or 
dimness.— £;-ojon.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  18. 

A  few  Juillucinations  about  a  subject,  to  which  the  great- 
est clerks  have  been  generally  such  strangers,  may  warrant 
us  to  dissent  from  his  opinion,  without  obliging  us  to  he 
enemies  to  his  reputation.— Boi/?e.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  G28. 

Adorning  richly,  for  the  poet's  sake. 
Some  poor  hallucinating  scribe's  mistake. 

Byrom.  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

HA'LO.  Lat.  Hah;  Gr.  'AAojs,  corona,  seu 
circulus  ;  a  circle  sometimes  appeai-ing  around  the 
sun  or  moon. 

This  halo  is  made  after  this  manner :  between  the  body 
of  the  moon,  or  any  other  star,  and  our  eye-sight,  there  ga- 
thereth  a  grosse  and  misty  air,  by  which  air  anon  our  sight 
Cometh  to  be  reflected  and  difl'used  :  and  afterwards  the 
same  incurreth  upon  the  said  star,  accordWig  to  the  exterior 
circinnference  thereof,  and  thereupon  appeareth  a  circle 
round  about  the  star,  which  being  there  seen  is  called  halo  ; 
for  that  it  seemeth  that  the  apparent  impression  is  close 
unto  that,  upon  which  our  sight  so  enlarged,  as  is  before 
said,  doth  (M.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  681. 

IIALSE,  or^       Minshew  calls  a  halser,  a  rope 

Hawse,  v.      I  wherewith  barkes  or  boats  are 

Hawse,  n.       >  towed    or   haled    alongst    some 

Ha'lser,  or    I  chanell  or  river.      And  a  halsier, 

Ha'user.        j  he  which  haleth  and  draweth  a 

ship   or   barge  alongst  the  river  by  a  rope.      I 

know  not   (says  Skinner)  whether  from  the  Fr. 

Hausser,  to  raise  up,  because  through  these  holes 

the  anchor  is  hauled  up ;  (i.  e.  hoised,  or  hoisted 


HAL 

up ;)  and  Sir  T.  More  uses  the  verb  to  hawse. 
(See  HoisE.)     To  halse  is — 

To  hoise  or  hale  up ;  and  halser,  that  which 
hoisteth  or  haleth  up,  or  that  wherewith  any  thing 
is  hoisted  or  haled  up. 

■Which  neuer  asked  title,  hut  euery  thing  was  hawsed 
aboue  themesure;  araerceuietes  turned  into  fines,  fines  into 
ransomes,  &c.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  62, 

For  one  of  the  barks  not  being  fully  ready  aa  the  rest,  was 
faine  for  haste  to  cut  the  cable  in  the  hawse,  and  loose  both 
ancker  and  cable,  to  saue  her  selfe. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  514. 

There  arose  a  great  storme  with  the  winde  out  of  the  sea, 
by  force  whereof  the  cables  and  halsers  were  broken,  and 
their  vessell  put  a  shoare,  and  broken  to  pieces  against  the 
rockes.— /(/.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  425. 


Borailcar  gat  forth  of  the  haven  of  Saracose  with  35  ships, 
and  having  searoume,  halsed  up  sails,  and  away  he  went 
with  a  mery  gale  of  mni.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  508. 

The  nymph  then  brought 

Linncn  for  sailes,  which,  with  dispatch,  he  wrought. 
Gables,  and  halsters,  tacklings. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  V. 


nor  anchors  cast.— /d.  It.  b.  ill. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  winds'  tempestuous  rage  restrain ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide. 
And  sliips  secure  without  their  halsers  ride. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 

No  sooner  were  we  at  sea,  but  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and  the  working  of  the  ship,  we  made  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  through  our  hawse-holes,  ports,  and  scuppers. 
Anson.  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

.'Eea's  celebrated  port  they  reach 

And  fasten  here  their  halsers  to  the  beach. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Bhodius.  Argon,  b.  iv. 


West.  Song  of  Orpheus. 

The  anchor,  slipp'd  at  need 

With  haulser  huge,  abates  their  fearful  speed. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xix. 

HALSE,  V.  }      Goth.,  A.  S.,  Ger..  Dut.  and 

Halse,  H.       (  Sw.  i/a/,«,  the  neck.    Stiernhselm, 

(see  Ihre  and  Wuchter,}— from  Goth.  Halda;  A.S. 

Hcald-av,  tenere,  sustinere,   to  hold,   to  uphold, 

because  the  neck  upholds  or  sustains  the  head. 

To  halse, — Dut.  Halsen,  helsen ;  Sw.  Halsas,  to 
embrace,  to  take  round,  to  throw  the  arms  round, 
the  neck  ;  and  consequentially,  "  to  salute,  to 
salute  with  reverence,"  (Tyrwhitt.)  See  Enhalse. 


And  the  eleven  sterres  halsed  him  all.— 7d.  p.  39. 

Ther  was  no  raton  of  al  the  route,  for  al  the  reame  ( 

Fraunce 
Tha  therste  have  bonde  the  belle,  a  boute  the  cattes  neoS 
Ne  have  it  hongid  a'boute  h'  hals.—Id.  p.  10. 


O  dere  child,  I  halse  thee 

In  vertue  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 

Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 

Sith  that  thy  throte  is  cut  to  my  seming. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  i 


And  if  it  so  be,  that  thou  finde  me  false. 
Another  day  hang  me  up  by  the  halse. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale, 


Id.  The  Itemed ie  of  Loue. 
While  thee  my  derling  childe,  myne  onely  ioye,  my  parting 


viii. 

Surely  it  wer  a  great  shame  to  the  empire,  an  ofTence  to 
the  goddis,  an  iniurie  to  me,  and  an  vngentilnesse  of  thee, 
that  thou  hast  founde  them  eighteene  yeres,  with  their 
amies  abrode  to  halse  thee  ;  that  they  should  finde  one  day 
thy  gates  shut  against  them. — Golden  Eoke,  c.  46. 

Thorgh  his  armurs  sone  it  smate, 
A  litel  intil  hys  hats  it  bate. 

Ywaine  tf  Gawaine.  Ritton,  vol.  I 


HAL 

Of  which  80  soon  as  they  once  tasted  had 
(Wonder  it  is  that  sudden  change  to  see) 

Instead  of  strokes  each  otlier  kissed  jlad. 
And  louely  haulsl  from  feare  of  treason  free, 
And  plighted  hands  for  euer  friends  to  be. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene 


HAM 


HALT,  V.     -\ 
Halt,  aHj.       I  ( 
Halt,  n.  (  ( 

Ha'lting,  n.  J    ( 


Skinner  says,  perhaps  from 
the  A.  S.  Heuld-an,  retinere, 
tenere  ;  to  make  a  halt ,-  from 
Ger.  Halteii,  tenere,  to  hold, 
i.  e.  cessare,  to  stop.  Tooke  (i.  477,)  that  halt 
(classed  by  him  with  the  adverbs)  is  the  impera- 
tive of  the  A.  S.  verb  Heald-an,  to  hold,  (qv.) 
and  means — hold,  stop,  (as  when  we  say,  hold  your 
hand,)  keep  the  present  situation,  hold  still,  (in 
Ger.  Still  halten,  in  Dut.  Still  honden.)  To  halt, 
is — 

To  hold,  to  stop  or  stay  ;  (met.)  to  hesitate; 
to  stop  or  stay  in  the  gait,  in  the  free  action  of 
the  limbs,  and,  thus,  to  limp. 


OTiere  wilt  thou  appeal  ?  power  of  the  courts  below 
Flows  from  the  first  main  liead,  and  these  can  throw 
Thee,  if  they  suck  thee  iu,  to  misery, 

Donne,  Sat.  5. 


alters. 


The  hor 
All  lene 


whiche  she  rode  was  blacke, 
;  galled  upon  the  backe, 
as  he  fhat  were  encloied. 

Cower.  Con. 


To  fetters, 

3  at.  Content,  farewel  Philip. 
1  at.  Away  you  halter-sacic  you. 

Beaum.  ^-  FIctcli.  A  King  and 

They  would  give  a  summary  of  their  faith,  for  which  they 
would  he  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  the  lialter,  or  the 
fire,  as  God  should  appoint. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  !I,c  lirformation,  an.  1554. 

Edward  disavowed  the  act.  by  p 
resigned  to  them  [the  City)  the  r 
halter,  and  vested  in  them  the  excl 
ing,  drawing,  and  quartering. — Pen. 


ing,  Act  ii. 


iblic  proclamation,  and 
onopoly  of  the  ax  and 
sive  privilege  of  hang- 
ant.  London. 


HA'LYARDS.  i.  e.  Aofc-yards,  yards  iorhaling, 
(Skinner.)  The  ropes  (says  Falconer)  by  which 
sails  are  hoisted  or  lowered. 

Each  mast  has  only  two  shrouds  of  twisted  rattan,  which 
are  often  both  shifted  to  the  weather-side  ;  and  the  lialijard, 
when  the  yard  is  up,  serves  instead  of  a  third  shroud. 

Anson.   Foi/age,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

The  halyards  and  top-bow 


ppendages  be- 
tice  of  in  the 
of  entiiB 


H  A  M 

To  several  of  these  towns  there  are  s 
longing  called   hamlets,  which  are  tal 
statute  of  Exeter,  which  makes  frequent  t 
vills,  demivills,  and  liamhts. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  lutrod.  s.  4. 

'HA'.MADRYAD.  So  called,  because  they  are 
born  and  die  a^ua  rais  Spvai,  simul  cum  quercubus ; 
together  with  the  oaks,  (Vossius.)     See  Dryad. 


to  render  both  our  countries  habi- 
est  sacrifice  for  the  royal  oaks,  and 
lom  they  owe  more  than  a  slight 

Forest  Trees,    Conclus.  s.  13. 


table  indeed,  and  the 
their  hamidryads,  to 
submission.— i;i'c/^H. 

They  were  called  Dryadcs  and  Hamadryades ;  because 
they  begin  to  live  with  oakes,  and  perish  together. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii.  Notes. 

For  besides  the  living  genius  of  each  place,  the  woods  too, 
which,  by  your  account  are  animated,  have  their  hama- 
dryads, no  doulit,  and  the  springs  and  rivulets  their  nympha 
m  store  belonging  to 'em.— S/(o/(M6Mrj^.  Moralist,  pt.iii.  s.l. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  all  Gods,  according  to  his 
system:  fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by 
liamadryads.—Hume.  Natural  History  of  Hetigion,  s.5. 


Haue  you  perceiued  my  liberalitie  or  goodnesse,  towardes 
you,  to  halt,  to  faynt,  or  to  be  slacke,  at  any  tyme,  or  in  any 
ihyait—Vdal.  Flowers  for  Laline  Sjiealiing,  fol.  24. 

It  is  no  great  signe  of  honesty,  for  a  woman  to  be  much 
known,  talked,  &  song  of,  &  to'  be  marked  by  som  special 
name  in  many  mens  mouthes :  as  to  be  called  fair,  gogle- 
eied,  squint,  brown,  halt,  fat,  pale  or  leane. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

How  many  shepheard's  daughters,  who  in  dutie 
To  griping  fathers  have  inthral'd  their  beautie. 
To  waite  upon  the  gout,  to  walke  when  pleases 
Old  January  Ana//. — Browne.  Britan.  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  2. 

But  lovers  (who  are  Nature's  best 

Old  subjects)  never  long  revolt ; 
They  soon  in  Passions'  warr  contest ; 

Yet  in  their  march  soon  make  a  half. 

Davenan!.  The  Dreanie. 

Others  from  the  dawning  hills 

Look'd  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light-arajeil  scoure 
Each  quarter,  to  descrie  the  distant  foe, 
Wliere  lodg'd,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight. 


We  have  many  observers  whose  malice  makes  them  criti- 
cal and  curious  ;  they  lay  in  wait  for  our  haltings,  and  are 
glad  at  heart,  when  tliey  have  caught  an  opportunity  to 
revile  us.—Glanvill,  Ser.  5. 

The  emperor's  minister  here  hath  in  the  late  conferences 
among  the  confederates,  made  great  complaints  of  Mr. 
Skelton,  who,  having  received  at  Norimherg  the  orders  sent 
him  to  niake  a  halt  in  his  journey,  had.  notwithstanding, 
gone  afterwards  from  thence  to  Ratisbone. 

.Sir  if.  Temple,  to  Williamson,  March,  1076. 

From  thence  I  continued  my  way  to  a  place  called  Multon- 
bridge.  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  a  causey  about  three 
foot  broad,  where  I  m2.iea.lialt.— Ludlow.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on. 
Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 

Cowper.  The  Taste,  b.  i. 

In  cold  stifT  soils  *he  bleaters  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  term'd  the  half. 

Dyer.  Tlie  Fleece,  b.  i. 

HA'LTER,  V.  X      Halter,  the  noun,  that  which 
Ha'lter,  71.        f  halteth  or  holdeth,  or  causes  to 

halt  or  stop,  that  which  holdeth  or  keepeth.     To 

/ia//er, — 

To  confine,  contain  or  bind,  in  or  with  a  halter. 


Goth.  Haim !  A.  S.  Ham  ,- 
Dut.  Hamme  ,-  Ger.  Hamm. 
See  Spelma7i,  Junius,  and 
Wachter ;  who  have  written 
largely  _upon  this  word,  but 
coire,  to  come 


HAM. 

Ha'mlet,  n. 

Ha'mlet,  v. 

H.a'mstri.ng,  n 

Ha'mstrin'g,  V 
have  overlooked  the  A.  S.  HcEm 
or  go  together. 

A  ham,  or  hamlet,  a  place  where  people  come  or 
assemble  together,  whether  house  or  village ; 
their  hojne ,-  or,  as  anciently  written— Aame. 

A  ham,  the  part  where  the  leg  and  thigh  unite 
and  meet ;  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it 
meets  or  unites  with  the  body. 


B.  Brunne,  p.  2C9. 
His  tyme  was  no  more  sette  here  to  regne  in  landes, 
He  died  at  a  hamelette,  meu  calle  it  Burgh  bisandes. 

Id.  p.  340. 
They  were  naked,  wearing  their  hair  long  vnto  their 
hanimes  as  the  sauages  vse  to  c'o. 

Hactcluyt.  t'oyayes,  vol.  iii.  p.  337. 

Other  some  they  found  lying  along  still  alive,  cut  shorter 

by  the  thighs  and  hammes,  who  ofTred  their  bare  neckes  and 

throates  to  be  cut,  and  called  vnto  them  to  let  forth  the  rest 

of  their  bloud.—H"oHff«rf.  Livirs,  p.  464. 

Sometimes  with  sec 
The  upland  hamlets 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round.         Milton.  V Allegro. 


!  delight 


Yet  I 


viU  ; 


And  I  1 
In  this 


:  nedes  sewe  her  route 

her  ha'llters  forth  with  mee, 


Con.  A. 


All  the  grace  that  he  shall  finde  nowe  in  me  is.  that  they 
lette  sixe  of  the  chiefe  burgesses  of  the  towne  come  out  bare 
htedid,  bare  foted,  and  bare  legged,  and  in  their  shertes, 
•with  hauliers  about  their  neckes,  with  the  kayes  of  the 
towne  and  castell  in  their  handes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  146. 

For  I  haue  sauage  cause. 

And  to  proclaime  it  ciuilly,  were  like 

A  haller'd  necke,  which  do's  the  hangman  thanke, 

For  being  yare  about  him. 

Shattespeare.  Antony  ^  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sell. 

Some  that  are  tall,  and  some  that  are  dwarlfes. 
Some  that  are  tialter'd,  and  some  that  weare  scarffes. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fision  of  Delight, 


o  speake  als 
the  chiefe  lordship  sometime  of  j 
Bendishes.— /fo;;«sAi?c(.  Descriptit 


I  of  the  manor  which  was 
parish  or  hamlet  called 
<t  of  Britaine,  c.  16. 


HA'MATE. 

Ha'mated. 


HA'MMER,  V.  ^ 
Ha'mmer,«.         I, 
Ha'mmering,  n.  J  i 


He  is  properly  and  pittiedly  to  be  counted  alone,  that  is 
illiterate,  and  unactively  lives  hnmletted  m  some  untravail'd 
village  of  the  duller  country.— Jf/Wam,  pt.  ii.  Res.  49. 

And  like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  thinke  it  rich 
T»  heare  the  woodden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretcht  footing,  and  the  scaffolage. 

Shal:espeare.  Troyl.  ^  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

What  with  wounding  their  backes,  and  cutting  their  ham- 
strijigs,  they  made  foule  worke  and  carnage  among  them, 
than  that,  raised  a  greater  feare  and  tumult  by 


tune.— Holland.  Li: 


462. 


belly 


the  ground,  with 
ams,  in  which  posture 
th  a  split  bambo,  about 


The  criminal  is  laid  1 
his  britches  pluckt  doT 
a  lusty  fellow  bangs  his  bare  hritch 
4  fingers  broad,  and  5  foot  long. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  an.  1688. 

With  this  instrument  they  ride  at  a  beast,  and  surround 
him,  when  the  hunter  that  comes  behind  him  hamstrings 
him.— ^Hson.   Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  0. 

My  remarks  caused  only  a  vacant  stare,  and  received  no 

other  reply  than  such  as— "I  do  not  know,  sir.— I  really 

forget,  sir.— Give  me  leave  to  help  you  to  a  slice  o{tiam,  sir." 

Knox.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  56. 

Vilmn  they  have  only  their  upper  garments  on,  and  sit 
upon  their  hams,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  thatched 
house. — Coolt.  Voyages,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  fioods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires. 

Collins.  Ode  to  Evening. 
959 


Lat.   Hamatus,   hooked,   from 
hamus,  a  hook. 

To  explain  cohesion  by  Itamate  atoms  is  accounted  ignt- 
tiim  per  ignolius.  And  is  it  not  as  much  so  to  account  fot 
the  gravity  of  bodies  by  the  elasticity  of  ether  1 

Bp.  Bertceley.  Siris,  s.  227. 

Nothing  less  than  a  violent  heat  can  disentangle  these 
creatures  from  their  hamaled  station  of  life. 

Swift.  On  tlie  Meclianicat  Operation  of  the  Spirit. 

HA'MELED.  Abated ;  perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 
Hamelan,  poplitibus  scissis  mutilare,  (Skinner.) 
And  Tyrwhitt,— to  hamstring,  to  cut  of}'.  ( See 
Hah.)  Minshew  says,  Handing  of  dogs  is  q.  home- 
holding,  i.  e.  keeping  at  home,  by  paring  their  feet, 
so  as  they  cannot  take  delight  in  running  abroad. 

And  therefore  hath  she  laid  her  faith  to  borow 
Algate  a  foote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorowe. 

'"      eer.  Troitus,  b.  ii. 

HA'MMER,  V.  ^  Dut.  Haemer;  Ger.  Ham- 
r ;  Sw.  Hamar;  a  word, 
as  the  etymologists  observe, 
common  to  all  the  northern  languages ;  and  for- 
the  origin  of  which  they  resort  "to  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew.  It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Hcem-ian,  to 
come  together;  and,  consequentially,  that  which 
drives  or  strikes  together.     To  hammer  is— - 

To  strike  or  drive,  to  beat,  to  knock;   (met.) 
to  drive  or  beat  into  the  head,  to  work  in  the 
head  or  brain;   to  work  carefully,  painfully,  in- 
effectually at. 
For  ge  ben  men  beter  y  tagt  to  schouele  and  to  spade, 
To  cartestaf  and  to  plowstaf,  and  a  fischying  to  wade 
To  hamer  and  to  nedle.  and  to  marchandise  al  so       ' 
Than  with  swerd  or  hauberk  eny  batail  to  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  99. 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Kniyhtes  Talc,  T.  25II. 

Tuball 

That  found  out  first  the  An  of  song, 

For  as  his  brother's  homers  rong 

Upon  his  anvelt  up  and  downe 

Thereof  he  toke  the  first  sowne.— W.  The  Duehesse. 

.  sayeth  the  Lord,  and  lyke  an 
Bible,  1551.  Jeremy,  c.  23. 
The  smjthe  conforted  the  moulder,  and  the  iron  troyth 
the  hammerman.— Id.  Esa!/e,c.'l\. 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid, 

Ran  on  embattel'd  armies  clad  in  iron. 

And  weaponless  himself. 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 

Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass 

Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 

Adamantean  proof.  Mitlon.  Samson  Agonistes. 

Marry,  there  was  one  thing  hammer'd  in  the  commons 
heads,  by  what  meanes  they  might  revive  againe  the  Tri- 
bune's authoritie  ;  the  very  grand  bulwark  of  their  freedome, 
and  a  thing  that  now  had  discontinued  and  lien  dead. 

Holland.  Livivs,  n.  112. 


HAM 

Then,  liow  Hic  UVt\ng  «plrlu.  to  roclcii  liy  fctlcrs  bound. 
With  bellowi'  luniljllng  gronTH,  ami  hammer)  thund'rtiii 

A  forful  horild  din,  mill  lii  Itic  c.irtli  cin  Itrcp, 
Their  miuler  to  nwaki'.  >."|m'"<'1  !■>■  ""■"■  ■t-1i'''P- 


Oh  grnctoua  tendornca-ii 
ttic  Lawri'nd,  nnd  U  thviu 
aim,  for  thu  sinn  of  ht» 
tliousnnd  hammeringt  of  t 
guilty  louU'S,  contlimo  y. 


Even  so.  timt  which  1 


1  fnthers 


For  I  Itow  ho  can  hamper  the— Oino 


HAN 

Kynewolf  toke  the  kyngdo 


Hut  M  \ 

allthyniic 


nt  tyme  the  Inwo  of  Mosei  was  made  and 
were  wlioUyo  replete  with  tcrrours,  for  to  : 
the  hardcnemo  of  lierto  that  relRiicd  i 
In/.  Luke,  c.  24. 


KInii.    Sweet  aunt  be  (lulct.  'twas  against  1 
Dttich.  Against  her  will,  good  kingt  lookt( 


Or  wf  shall  fnid  such  c 
Anil  hamper  tlu'c,  as  tl 
Though  thou  ait  tlrmlli 


Milton.  Samson 


which  shall  be  delivered 
Because  It  was  Ihshloi 


But  now  preferments  so  poss 
That  scarce  I  could  produce  i 
Indeed.  I  sometimes  hammrr 
Without  connection,  as  ^v;lll' 


What  had  become  i 
another  Book  i  I  ha( 
puhltck  in  A 


I  I  ,M(1  me  with 

I  f<i  pay  the 

n,  1,   M;  that  is.  in 

I  on  Epick  Poelry. 

I  his  head;  'tis  a 

■  Uarlia  Marr-all,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 


It  Is  certain,  that  gold  Itself  will  bo 
(as  artists  call  It)  that  It 


little  endure  the  « 


IIAM.NUHU.  ^y.  II„M.,..,.  Vi.llmnac.  In 
Dut.  Hany-imd  ;  .Sw.  lUmj-miUla  ,  tier.  Hang- 
matte;  obviously  compounded  of  hang  and  mat, 
q.d.  a  mat  hung,  (sr.  1  for  ii  brd  or  place  of  rest ; 


but  hamaen  ^f  <r\^>\  (• 

Theyalso  ruiv,, 
those  beds  win.  ii 

innootlier,  ii-iii- 1  ■    i 

U  was  now  dark,  th 
being  the  oidest  standcv 
into  one  of  thu  houses  v 


Iii.l 


!  of  horses.  In  which  they  kept  exact 
means  used  for  bringing  them  to  it.  Is 
IvInR  and  hnmperiiig  their  legs  iu  such 
il  lit(  iluMu  up.  but  in  a  determinate 


huekehorne  fist. 

'  live  fold  twist, 

pert,  gives,  and  chaincs, 

(<inniV»i'<H/orn;»,b.l.8.5. 

I  of  lntrlg\ies  is 
;  from  the  varl- 
Acxures  and  turnings  of  the  way  that  leads  to  his  ends. 
Sharp,  vol.  I.  Ser.  S. 


I  Doll,  (how  I'll  hampe 
)  longer  dolay'd. 

Cunninpha 


HANCE,  V.  > 
Ha'ncino,  h.  ) 

Tliey  hautice  her  c 


I  streighte  out  mync  *i 
t  aghenseidc  me. 

IViclif.  Jiomaynet, 


t  heleueth  not 


And  Bgaynstc  Israel  he  sayeth  •■  all  daye  longe  1 
stretched  forlhe  my  handei  vnto  a  people  that  heleue 
but  spcaketh  againste  me.— fliWs,  1551.  Ih. 

Aiui  Mary  seldc.  lo  the  hondmaijilen  of  the  Lord :  be  it 
doon  to  me  aftir  thi  word.— »'icli/.  l.iike,  c.  1. 

of  the  Lordb 


And  Mary  • 


;  beholdc  the  handemat/dei 
1  as  thou  hast  tnyie.—Bibh 


1S51.  //,. 


And  on  a  wall  this  king  1 

And  saw  an  hami  armies,  that  wrote  l\il  fast, 

For  fere  of  whiche  he  quokc,  and  sikcd  sore. 

Chauetr.  The  Monket  Tale, 

Thise  ladies  weren  nothing  glad 

To  handle  hire  clothes  wherein  she  was  clad. 


The  CIcrkea  Tale,  v.  82.12. 


Wl\lch  Ihinges  as  Instrumentes  ye  vsen.  as  your  na 
apart  to  handale,  fecto  to  goo.— W.  The  Test,  oj Love,  b. 


I  handale,  fecto  to  goo.— W.  The  Test. 
With  hasty  handling  of  his  hood. 
And  gleno  my  handfult  of  the  sheding  i 


Bui  sotlily  they  change  her  olmlcantcras,  for  I 
of  the  pole,  and  tho  distance  of  the  sunne. 

Id.  Oflh. 


1  receive  th 

nu'a  piovlslons.— jHin«.   I'oytlgi;  b.  i.  c.  3. 

HA'MPER.M.  >    The  Kr. //mm/. ,  Low  Lal.//n. 

■    u  Clip,  or  ^'oblet,  from 

rpohlet.    Hanaperium, 

„<■  sii.iiivr  or  packing 

n.i^.    /     npis.)      Sec 

I      ii  11  ■^.  Hamper, 

.I'l'.,   r.irlvi.uv.      See 


lU'NAPR...  r. 

ibe  A.  S.  ///Iff;) 
a  larKC  vc^-^rl. 

ftlsoncu 

cups    or    !■"■" 
M,na„e  ami   / 

q.  hand-pa 

A  kiml  ..r 
thequotaiiiM 

. -"-»"  'ir' ' 

Atlrolabie. 

Goih.  Ilandus  ;  A.S.  Hand i 
Dut.  Hand,  hant  ,-  Ger.  Hand, 
handt  1  Sw.  Hand  i  from  tlio 
A.  S.  Hent-un  .•  Ger.  Hcnden  ,- 
Sw.  Hanta,  capcre,  to  take. 
Wachter  i.i  persuaded  to  prefer 
this  ctyinolopty,  quia  i;iaii«s  in 
corporc  huraano  est  naturule  et 
unicum  cupiendi  instrumentum : 
the  verb  (hemkn)  he  derives 
from  the  Lat.  Hcndere,  (used 
)  which  in  Tookc's  opinion  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  trulli.     See  Paizr,. 

"  //onJ,— that  limb  by  which  things  are  taken  -, 
•'  Handle,  or  hand-del,— a  small  port  taken  hold 


HAND.  .-. 
Hand,  «. 
Ha'ndkb. 

HA'NUrilL. 

H.\'Nni.E,  I'. 

Ha'ndless. 
Ha'nulinu, 
IIa'sov. 
Ha'ndily. 

HA'NmNF.t.S 

only  in 


Id.  TheTeil.ofI 


They  shall  not  regarde  thcyr  king  and  pryncea,  tho  wayes 
of  their  doynges  &  handlinget  shal  bo  in  their  power. 

Bible,  1551.  4  B<l(ros,  e.  IJ. 


And  among  al  these  folko  were  seuen  hundred  lellc- 
handed  men,  which  cuery  one  could  (lyng  stones  at  an  hear 
brcadlh,  and  not  mysse.— fliWf,  Uil.  Jiulget,  c.  20. 

They  executed  his  commaundement  out  of  hande,  and' 
sentc  hym  both  his  fUl  number  of  hostages,  and  also  graj'n 
for  his  army.— OoWini;e.  Caesar,  fol.  120. 

Saubarxanes  there  made  a  challenge  to  fyght  hande  lo. 
hnndc.  If  anye  man  dursto  come  fourth  and  prouo  hi» 
strength.— .Brciirfc.  Quinlus  Carlius,  fol.  184. 

You  see.  nuod  hee.  our  foes,  with  furious  force  at  hand. 

And  in  wliose  handei  our  handfull  hecre,  vnable  is  to, 
stand.  Gascoigne.  Deuise  of  a  Matkt. 

Tlian  SJe  sayd  to  the  erle.  sir.  ye  ec  yonder  your  enemyes,. 
they  be  but  a  hande/all  of  nicn^  as  to  the  regarde  of  your 
couipnny,  ;    "    '     "     ""  "        " 


of." 


//anrf,— that  which  lakes  or  holds,— is  extended  1 


Berners.  Froiuarl.  CrOHifCle, 

So  muche  the  more  miserable  was  he.  because  1 
wont  mth  hys  handle  labor,  to  fyudc  bolhe  hymsel 
also  al  his  poore  housholde.— frfo(.  Mark,  c.  3. 


exercises  it  shall  be  conueuyente.  '.o  lernff 


in  its  application  to  that  (generally)  which  acts  or     ,o  handle  sondrj'  waypos.  specyally the  sword  and  the  hatalW 
nerfornis.  euides  or  raannces;  any  net  or  perform-  |  axe.— Sir  3'.  F.lijol.  TheGovemovr,  b.l.  c.  17. 


performs,  guides  or  manages;  any  net  or  perfc 
unee,  any  work  or  workmanship ;  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  that  which  is  taken  or  held  ;  to  the  act, 
or  agency,  or  agent,  the  guide  or  guider,  manager 
or  management,  worker  or  workmanship ;  and 
further,  to  the  manner,  or  means,  or  measure,  the        They  left  bchinde  them  certain  staues 


lie  then  should  well  decj-pher  himselfe,  and  well  deelar* 
thereby  y'  ho  would  gladly  catch  holde  of  some  small  landtll 
to  kcpe  hys  money  fast,  rather  then  help  his  ftendes  ija  thtlr 
UCcessitle.-Jir  T.  More,  llorks,  p.  330. 


very  beautiful 


i.ldermen  yode  vnto  the 

1  hamper  of  golde.  I 

Fabgan,  an.  1432. 


j  State  or  condition,  as  compared  with  the  relation  I  ^^„«'„'J'Y  \^.j,  „,-„  „.,„  „i,h  a  handle  and  , 
jjin,  I  of  ^he  hand  lo  the  body.    ^   ^ ^_    _        _  ^  ^  fli„g  tllcm.— MociJuyf.  I'ogagee,  vol.  ill.  p.  405. 


To  hand,  the  verb,— to  take,  or  hold ;  also- 


To 


y  thing  with,  or  which  may  be  jone  1  „„rell;fe'^rwr.h"^^t^«"ryi;'d.'"''  ""  '"' 


Holland.  Plinie.  b. 

This  charge  they  laid  to  John  Hales,  clerk  of  t 

a  good  and  publlck  spirited  man,  and  one  of  Ihi 

lloners.-5(ryjjf.  Memorials.  Edli:  ri.  an,154S 


pf  the  ^ubicetl 


HA'MPER,  r.  \      Seems  to  be  of  the  same 

Ha'sirEH,  n.       S  origin  with,  and  to  be  used  n» 

equivalent  (though  metaphorically)  to,  An«if(c  or 

hamhle  ,-  i.  e.  to  ham-strmg,  or  lame  the  Aoins ;  and 

to  be  thus,  generiUly—  ,.,.,. 

To  impede,  to  hinder,  to  fetter,  to  shackle,  to 
ncrjjlex,  to  entangle. 


with,  the  hand;  to  move  any  thing,  or  perform 
any  motion,  (sc.  with  the  hand.)     Applied  met. 

Hand  is  much  used,  prefixed,  c.  g. 

Hatid  or  handy-craft,—  i.  e.  crafty  work  done  by 
hand;  manufacture.  | 

//iiHf/./i.'if,- that  by  which  the  hand  fastens  or 
holds  fust ;  generally — fast  hold. 

Hand-kerchief,— a  kerchief,  (qv.)  used  by  tho 
hand. 

Hand-maid,— n  maid  who  waits  or  attends  at 
hand,  about  the  person. 

Thou  ne  schalt  (I 
The  while  thcr  ; 

mygie ; 
And  while  y  may  thcr  wyt  m>-n  hond  axe  vp  drawe, 
Wicr  >»ith  icb  habbe  geandes  mony  on  y  slswe. 

It.  Ghnce.iter,  p.  25. 

"  Madame,"  h«  seyde,  "  vor  Code's  loue,  ys  thys  wel  y 

I      "  That  thou  Ihyi  unclene  lytnet  handiest  H  »"«'•<> '" 


A  niayde  made  hande/asi  or  sure  t 
her  fatlier,  myght  well  make  a  vor 
Lord,  but  she  myght  not  pcrfourme 
of  her  husbande,  bcynge  ones  hys  wyt 


the  howse  of 
to  the 
without  the  consent 
fe  afore  God. 

Apologie,  fol.  151. 


A  gentleman,  being  handfasled  to  a  genllewoinan.  alid 
•ure  to  her,  as  he  thought ;  afterwards  lost  her.  being  mad* 
fiister  to  an  other  man.  than  ouor  she  was  to  him. 
'  '  Wilson.  Aric  o/ Hhetorlgut,  p.  144. 

mamont  of  the  realme,  but 
J  place  of  handlcrnfles. 
SIrJ.Cheke.  Hurl  of  Sedilion. 

And  often  II  cbanceth  that  a  handieraflsman  doth  so 
earnestly  bestow  his  vacant  and  spare  hours  in  learning,  and 
throuEh  dUigenee  so  prollttlh  therein,  that  he  Is  taken  lYom 
his  handy  occupation,  and  promoted  to  the  company  of  the 
learned.— J/orr.  Utopia,  ty  Robinson,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Wt  read  also  that  napkins  and  handkerchiefs  were  caryed 
tnm  Paule  vnto  them  that  were  sicke  and  possessed  with 
Tndtane  spliltes,  and  they  rtceaued  thcyr  hMlth, 

^rilM,  Worttfti  p,  too. 


H  A  N 

Ydu  an  a  cottnHclIor,  If  yoti  can  <-<jinmflnd  those  c\v.\ 


■rr.   The  Tcmpal,  Act  1.  «c.  1. 


fomi',  my  nifttf5, 

rto  Imvo  llvoit  uii  111  oxamplo, 

I  your  otiptaln.  h'tl  you  on  tomUclilrf  [ 

w  will  truly  labour,  that  gooil  mon  , 

.y  lii-rcaliir  of  mo,  to  my  nlory, 

1   my  pow.r  inii  mcan^^^mn^w^^^^m^  » 

Mattiiigcr.  The 


(I-ot 


■ '     I  irnhfllM,  Ant  III.  sc,  2. 

I'ftilth,  I   wotil.i  I  ,1                 '    II .  umn,  your  cutpiirsp, 
yo\i  tnlko  of,  thai  ::.  „  ,> i. ii. 

Now,  O  thotl  tncrcit  niu«c,  mint  loarnti]  damp, 

Fttire  Impc  of  Pha-bua.  ami  liU  aj^t'd  bride, 
The  liurie  of  tinitt,  aud  cuorljiiititix  fame. 
That  warlike /m;i(/<  cnunl)icst  with  iiiimortall  n.imr. 

Spcnarr.  Pui'Tii:  Uueene,  b.  1.  c.  1 1. 
lie  dunt  not  for  olIi.-ndln(5  Cod  &  hli  owno  conMloncc, 
(nitliouK)'  lie  had  occasion,  and  opportunity)  onco  lay  IiIk 
lianils  on  Ood'a  blxh  oDIrc'r  the  king. 

Itninitlci.  Sermon  o/Oftrtliciirr,  pt.  II. 


Cflostiail  arniourio,  »liicliirt,  liclmcs,  and  spcarcs, 

JIuiig  hitjti  ^^iLh  ill.-iuKiiicl  llamliiK,  and  witli  Kohl 

MUlon.  Parmtw  I.', 

Tlicro'H  20  duckatt  Iti  h^nd,  at  my  return 
111  give  you  a  100. 

Beaum.  fj  FMch.  Fair  Maid  «i/W»  Inu 


aiirllcd  by  Ihdr  anna;  or  ears,  on 
ind ;  he  IhaWinnrf/e/A  them  olher- 
:  aukwardly :  bo  It  is  with  mon'a 


All  veRReh  ai 
what  part  siipvc 
wise,  hartdlath 


nsffi  or  cara,    v  hereon   a  wise  perswader  should    lay  his 
old,  to  draw  men  unto  him. 

Mcdc.  On  TexiKi/Saiplure,  Dlj.35. 

Pursue  and  ufc  your  swiftest  speed,  that  we  may  take  for 

prise 
The  shield  of  old  Neleldes,  which  Fame  lifts  to  the  iklcs, 
Kucn  to  the  handlcf,  telling  It,  to  be  ofmasitle  gold. 

CJiapman.  Homer.  Illait,  b,  vIlS. 
That  my  frayle  cics  thcso  lines  with  tcarcs  do  steepe. 


Though  fairc  s 

Tliough  nor  In  wor 
Is  from  her  kniglit  dl 

At  Arimlnum,  there 
iltion  borne  without  ele 
ountrcy  handcleue  and 


living  wight  was  fayre, 
i  nor  deodo  ill  meriting, 
v'orccd  in  dcspayro, 

Rpenier.  lacrk  Qucenc,  b.  i.  c. .?. 

were  two  infants  both  of  free  eon- 
I  and  nose,  and  another  In  the  Plcenc 

footclcssu. — lloltaad.  Livlvi,  p.  870. 


I  Artcgall  at  length  him  forst  forsake 
les  backe  * 


1  that  tookc  him  [Sir  James  of  Uesmond)  was  a  sir 

leruiint  to  Sir  Cormac,  who  foorthwith  hnndjuilcd  I 

Ila'.inihed.  Chronlcki  nf  Irctiiml,  an,  1 


-Id.  Hillary  o/  Scotland,  i 

John  Speed  was  bom  at  Farrington  in  this  county,  as  Ills 
mn  daughter  hath  Informed  me.  He  wan  first  bred  to  a 
landlrm/l,  and  as  I  take  it  to  a  taylor. 

Puller.  Worlhiet.  CheMre. 


before  hi?  face, 


ecu  allogethor  unacquainted  with  the 
.  I.lvlvi,  p.  146, 

I  head,  and  holding  an  liandkerehlrfc 
eback  hoe  went. 

Holland.  Sutlonlui,  f.Vli. 


•     ■.,»./,  I.,  llrliil,  8.  •!.■.. 

1  raiinol  be  iindemtood  In 
lamnod.J  I'or,  that  David 
of  torment,  Is  iigrrod  oti 


lies 


irr,  or  iiio  wiiuiiHiior  iii  iiiioiii  iiio  | 
if  It  to  Ihi)  press  lOli;.  ltd. 

/,1/l' of  Marrell.  Proclamallon,  an.  1079. 

'i'lio  enemy  took  lierf,  rtnil   In  tlir  (invii,  as  also  of  thoso 

ivlio  puiHiieil  tlieiii  III  !)h.  Ill   tit  ,,,ii(in\  I',  my  orders,  four- 

I    "   .    -;  I   I   ■..II  I.)  :\  lianfl/till  ot 


l.ii.l 


Miorlil  mlgbl 


I'ojic.  Jlomn\  Jllad,  h.  xlll. 
Afterwards,  bin  Innoeeney  np]ionrlng,  ho  wan  delivered, 
and  escaped  thoso  severe  titindtluyii  Unit  some  of  the  duke's 
friends  and  retainers  underwent. 

Slryne.  Lift  of  .lir  T.  Kmilli,  c.  1. 

And  so  much  for  the  ex)ilnnatlon  of  my  text,  wherein  I 

have  licon  of  necessity  so  largo,  that  I  linvc  little  time  left 

mo  for  the  Imnitiioii  of  the  imeful  observations  that  may  ho 

Of  all  III...   ii I  f.ubjert  which  the  ancient 

ngeH  funii  I.I  t    III  I  t iiiii;  ones  liave //ff»(/r// down 

tons,  the  |»   t,  V.  II t  III, 1  It,.,  h  that  which  t'Icero  wrote 


I,  for  one,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  and  ns  a  nishop  of 
this  realm,  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  say  in  tho  most 
Holeiiiii  inaniii  r,  Th.-if,  In  my  Judgment,  wo  shall  best  pro- 

II '    '  I'  ■'  '  i.ii  by  appointing  his  royal  highness  the 

I"  .  '.'  'Ill  heir  apparent  to  Iho  crown,  regent, 

■:    "-'ion  Iherifnenry  BUI,  Jan.  22,  \7tll. 


A  common  smith,  who,  thoui' 
hilmraer,  has  never  licen  used  to 
uarticular  occasion,  ho  Is  ohllgn 
1  am  assured,  be  able  to  make  il. 

.Imm.    I 


II  an,,;.  AlMon'i  Kanlanil,  b.lx,  O.VI. 

And  Knlroplus  reporlelh,  Ihat  oven  unio  this  timo,  ulim 

ft  now  Kmporour  came  to  be  received  of  tho  Hennle,  nmoiiK 

the  eries  of  good  hanihrll,  and  tho  wMics  nf  good  luck  Ihut 

mndo  unto  lilm,  one  was,  Ilniiphr  ho  thou  limn 

llir  ilnadtrt. 


MAND-SOMIC.  ^        l/aiid,    nn<1    Inriti.    unm; 

IIa'm,«)m,n,>.       Ilin,,    oNt    nliquld,    (Wnlliti.) 

II\'mim,,mm,v.       f  .Sep  SoMR. 

llA'MisiiMj'Nrsti,  J  Dill.  Jlnnd-farm,  (loxlor, 
niiitm  pioinfiliDi,  iIcxIitoih  or  hiiniUi,  prompt  or 
rfliifly  will)  I  111- //«)»/ ,•  mill  limy- 

(.'Icvn-.  hUiiriil  ;  rlevnly  m  i-kilfiilly  .Unip  ;  nnd 
lliiiH,  fiirllii'C,  Millnhlf  (ir  hcII  mliipluii,  .:oiueiilciit 
or  licconiiiiu  ;  Miltinjj  tlii'  Htiilp,  01'  tiiinlllliin.  or 
rniik  J  (friu'i-ful,  jilicnil,  iioldc. 


He  I 


I  yo'  flracn,  and  seymes  I 


Oregham  to  Ihe  Di 
At  Ihevr  romii 


Dut  In  maklufttliem  [engli 


livreiinto,  they  havA 

0  carried,  and /inni/- 

tiirned  about. 

Mure,  l/lo/ila,  *//  /{ohinmi,  b,  II,  e.  10. 

Plmuoilnus  the  I'hilosiipher  (o«  Celllns  tclleth  the  tale) 

did  hit  a  yong  man  oner  the  thumlios  very  liamliomeig,  tot 

vsing  oner  old,  and  ouer  sltaunno  words. 

)l7/«o«.  Arte  of  Jlhelorliiur,  p.  3. 
There  are  many  townes  and  villages  also,  but  built  out  of 
order,  and  with  no  haniomenrti. 

irrhl.liiiil.  Vi.fjaget,  vol.  I.  p.  2iS, 


11  will  I 

you  ought 
Interests  a 


A  good  man,  wlio  chances  to  III' ; .    - '.  n  i  ..h  i.tvard 

to  rebuke  him  because  he  is  at  a  li>  .'  i mr  of 

doing  It,  and  fears  to  exposo  a  (TO" ''    i  i .  nn  tiioii  of 

handliny  It. — Vewcc,  vol.  III.  ^,t.  I  - 

M  A'  N  D  ,S  K  r  J,,  r.  )      A .  .S,  JJimJ-Mlen,  or  »i/lrii, 


Anil  ! 


ilic/inn(/of  niiotlicr ; 
.  npplir'd  to  ilin  flrat 
ri.t  iiHinif ;  to  n  rlell- 
or  parnosi,  of  somc- 


n  tiikin;,'  oi  i 
dPilvPry  ,..    ,       ,   in 
very  or  rcnhhi'^  .n 
thing  to  follow. 

To  hunilsfU, — to  use  or  try  the  uhp,  to  try  px- 
pprimpiitnlly ;  to  try,  to  make  oxpcrimpntK. 
Gcuen  Gloton  with  glad  chore  goud  nlu  to  anirlr. 

Plert  Plouhman,  p.  100. 

>Kneas  first  tlie  rusticke  sort  sots  on 

For  happy  hanilh  sake,  and  i.atyncs  inycs  the  ground 
uppon,  {ttrnvUque  Lallnot.) 

Phaer.  t'lrrjlll.  A'.nrldoi,  b.  x. 


.     nnxUng  R/imc  with  heresies, 
1  factious  sehlsmcs  did  erre. 

Warner.  Atblm'i  nnglami,  b.  xU. 


And  if  some  handsome  players  would  it  take, 
II  (sure)  a  pretty  interlude  would  t 


■  Moon.Calf. 
ill  to  rodupo 
ii'iii'lihlca). 


lul  the  grnvltv  which  wa>  usually  found  In  tho  ),acoiJ«- 
nlaiis,  hinder'd  thorn  (perhaps)  from  playlnc  their  gamo 


Wemetwlthoneshl|ii 


Carew.  Cwlum  Brilannlcum. 
The  Ilomans  were  so  fully  convinced  of  llm  power  of 
beauty,  that  the  word  /ui  Ih,  strong  or  valiant,  signi/lcs,  like- 
wise, fair  or  ltandiome.—Puwl!e$.  Cupid  Ih^nlyhlcd,  Noto. 


,  and  wliieh 


hnux.  JUtayi,  ,Vo.  lOS. 

Augiutin,  when  upon  second  thoughts. 


omtlf/,  In  Ills  philosophical 
Jorttn.  Jtimarke 


en  Eceltiliiill(,jt  UUItry, 


HANG,  I 

Ha'nger. 

Ha'ngino 
Ha'ngbv. 
Ha'kgma 


HAN 

Goih.  IIuliuii :  A.S.Hang- 
n,  pendorp,  suspcndeic.  Dut. 
■  and  Gcr.  Uang-en ,-  S\v.  Hanrja. 
Junius  derives  from  Gotli. 
Hauh,  high.  WiJkins,  speak- 
ing of  the  several  kinds  of  aotions  or  gestures, 
positions  or  postures  of  material  substance,  which 
ilo  refer  to  the  weight  being  incumbent  upon 
something-,— first,  below  it,— second,  above  it, 
classes  hanying  in  the  second  division. 

To  append,'  depend,  impend,  or  suspend ;  to  fix 
or  fasten  to,  in  a  dependent,  a  pendulous  state  or 
position  ;  to  rest,  or  remain  in  a  dependent  state ; 
in  a  pendulous,  or  hovering,  or  elevated  state;  as 
if  incumbent  upon,  or  supported  by,  something 
above. 
Vor  hor  -nlues  &  hor  dogtren  the  king  ofte  uor  lay 

5  Itanceda  men  gultles  vor  wiaththe  al  longe  day. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  500. 
FirBt  was  he  drawen  for  hia  felonie, 

6  as  a  thefe  than  slawen,  on  galwes  hanr/ed  hie. 

n.  Brunrte,  p.  247. 
to  have  that  treuthe  de- 
PieTsPlouhman,f.2i\. 
An  haywarde  and  an  heremyte.  the  havgman  of  Tyborne 
Dauwe  the  dyker.  with  a  dosen  harlotes.  Id.  p.  106. 

And  Oaudius, 

That  servant  was  unto  this  Appiiis, 
Was  demed  for  to  hanr/e  upon  a  tree. 

Chancer.   The  Docloures  Tale,  v.  12,205. 
Their  heare  hanged  about  their  eares.— Goa'cr.  Con.  J.  b.  i. 


HAN 

Though  divers  creilitable  witnesses  deposed  lh.it  Gregory 
Bandon,  who  was  common  ha-inv.an,  had 
owned  to  have  executed  the  Kin;;,  yet 
[Capt.  Wui.  llowlcl]  S'-"'-y^',^^^.,^^..     ,,^.,„,.,  ^., 


confessed  and 
vet  the  jury  found  him 
ulishtmeiit. 


:the 


And  hope  hongeth  ay  ther  ( 


s  one  CratweU 
'.  hanged  at  the 
vde  of  ClerkenwcU  besyde 
■UmAi.—HaU.  Hen.  fill.  an.  30. 

I  am  blacke  (O  ye  doujhters  of  Jerusaleml  like  as  the 
tentes  of  the  Cedarenes.  and  as  the  haguigs  c'--' 


And  the  Sonday  after  Eartelmew 
'.angman  of  London," and  I 
wrestlyng  place  i 


Me  thinkeifthenth 
Tliat  they  should  mo 
Than  byde  at  home  t 


ibie,  1551. 
r  cause  be  rightly  scande, 
:  delight  to  follow  druromes, 
come  in  hangman's  thumbea. 


The  FrvUei  nf  Warre. 


■  Thou  chafes  at  me 

ne  thy  frinde,  and  eke 
bg  at  thy  tale. — Brant. 
heepe  biting  face,  and  b 
al:espeare.  Measure  for 
lad  lost  his  place,  his  p< 


Dcrham.  Phgsico-Theolngg,  b.iv.  c.  13.  Note  10. 

That  thieves  are  hanged  in  England,  I  thourht  no  reason 
,Thy  they  should  not  be  shot  in  Otaheite;  h*-ause,  with 
■espect  to  the  natives,  it  would  have  been  an  ftcecution  by 
1  law  c:e  post  facto. — Cook.   Voyages,  b.  i.  e.  H. 

I'd  hangings  weave  in  fancy's  loom, 
For  Lady  Norton's  dressing  room. 

Mason.  Ode  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton. 

This  indeed  may  be  the  height  of  the  hangman's  charity, 

who  waits  for  your  clothes  ;  but  it  could  never  be  St.  Paul's. 

Warbitrton.  Commentary  on  tite  Essay  on  Man. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead, 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Goldsmith.   On  Mrs.  Mary  Blaxe. 

HA'NGER.  A  weapon.  Dut.  Hmtgher,  pugio 
de  zona  pendens :  hanyherhen,  gladiolus  qui  a 
femora  si/.?pCT(/iVHr,  (Kilian.)     And  Skinner — 

"  A  short  sword,  so  called  because  it  is  hanged 
to  the  side." 

I  hapned  to  enter  into  some  discourse  a^Rhanger,  whirli 
I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  work-manship,  was  most 
peremptory-hcautifull,  and  gentleman-like. 

B.  Jonsnn.  Every  Man  in  his  Ilamonr,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Finding  himself  attacked  at  the  same  time  in  the  rear  by 
Jowler,  and  fearing  Csesar  might  recover,  he  drew  his 
hanger,  and  wheeled  about,  and  by  a  lucky  stroke  severed 
Jowlcr's  head  f 

HANK,  n 


Smollett.  Roderick  Random,  c.  3. 
Lye  thinks  may  be  from  the  Isl. 

Hank,  v.  f  Hnnk,  vinculum  ;  Skinner,  from 
to  hang;  and  Tooke  (who  produces  the  examples 
of  the  verb  from  Hoper)  that,  "  to  have  a  lianh 
upon  any  one,  is,  to  have  a  hold  upon  him ;  or  to 
have  something  hant,  hanhid,  hanged,  or  hung 
upon  him."  To  hantch,  in  the  passage  from  the 
Bible,  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  k  softened  into 
tch.     See  Hainch. 

And  a  hanh  of  thread  as  much  as  is  hanhyd  or 
hanged  together. 


any  great  regret  < 

ever,  without  any  disquieting  longings  or  hankerings  after 

them.— ScoH,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

[lie  Is]  content  to  sit  still,  and  let  his  train  of  thought 
glide  indolently  through  his  brain,  without  much  tise.  per- 
haps, or  pleasure,  but  without  hankering  after  any  thing 
better,  and  without  irritation. 

Patey.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

H  A  P.  Skinner  says, — a  very  common  word  in 
Lincolnshire,  from  A.  S.  Heapian,  cumularc,  q.d. 
stragulis  cumulare :  and  Ray. — 

To  happe, — to  cover  for  warmth,  from  heap,  I 
suppose,  to  heap  clothes  on  me. 

Happing, — a  coarse  covering,  a  rug  for  a  bed. 

Hnpharlat, — a  coarse  covering  made  of  divers 
shreds,  ( Barefs  Ahe.arie. )  Skinner  doubts  whe- 
ther the  word  be  nostrae  linguae  civis.  Hap- 
harlot,  a  coverling  for  a  servant,  is  a  very  old 
word,  (Brocket.) 

There  one  g.-irment  will  serve  a  man  most  commonly  two 
years  :  for  why  should  he  desire  more  ?  seeing  if  he  had 
them,  he  should  not  be  the  betrer  liapt  or  covered  from 


Utopia,  l>y  Rotii 


The  second  is  the  great  (although  not  generall)  araeml 
ment  of  lodging,  for  (said  they)  our  fathers  (yea,  and  we 
ourselues  als)  haue  lien  full  oft  vpon  straw  pallets,  on  rough 
mats  coueted  onelie  with  a  sheet  vnder  couerlets  made  of 
dagswain  or  hop-harlots,  (I  vse  their  owne  termes}  and  a 
good  round  log  vnder  their  heads  in  steed  of  a  bolster  or 
pillow.— i/o.'inj/icd.  Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 


HAP,  V. 
Hap,  71. 
Ha'pless. 

H.l'PLV. 

hI'ppv!  " 
Ha'ppilv. 
Ha'ppines 
Ha'ppious 


:  War: 


Wight's  Dree 
:  discharg'd, 


T.ys.  Jiang  off  thou  cat 

Or  I  will  shake  thee  fron 

Shakespeare.  A 

With  that  two  sumpters 

In  which  were  hangings  braue, 
Silke  cooerings,  curtens,  carpets,  plate. 
And  all  such  turns  should  haue. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vili.  c.  42. 

Being  affrighted  at  the  rumour  of  that  murder,  (Claudius) 

slilv  crept  forth  and  conveied  himselfc  into  a  Solar  (.to/i- 

Titim)  next  adioyning,  and  there  hid  himselfe  belweene  the 

hangings  that  hung  before  the  dore. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  f.\57. 

And  though  his  face  be  as  ill 

As  theirs,  which  in  old  hangings  whip  Christ,  still 
He  strives  to  look  worse,  he  keeps  all  in  awe. 

Donne,  8at.  4. 

Then  will  the  whole  number  of  them  which  followed 

Xerxes  out  of  Asia  into  Greece,  in  all  kinds,  rise  to  the 

nnmber  of  2317610  thousand  [1817610]  men,  besides  horse- 

boyes  and  other  servants,  hangers 


nkyd 


body  upon  the  c 


t  the  pictu 
his  death. 

Johan  Hoper.  Declaration  of  Christc,  c 
bodye  that  hankyd  upon  the  crosse. — Id.  lb.  c 


They  shall  roare,  and  / 


I  the  praye,  [lay  hold  of] 


this,  had  I  but  s 


.  3524. 


'  riches  was  in  ready  money,  and 
ers  and  liangers  on  him,  whom  he 
gave  money  Mnlo.—North.  Plutarch,  p.  4.'i2 
Lady.  They  do  slander  him. 
Orl.  Hang  them,  a  pair  of  railing  havghies. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  iv. 
Amo.  Enter  none  but  the  ladies,  and  their  hang-hies :  wel- 
come beauties,  and  your  kind  shadowes. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  v.  sc.  .3. 
He  said  :  then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Dropp'd  his  huge  head,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 
His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulders  hung, 
Press'd  with  the  weight  of  sleep  that  tames  the  strong  ! 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  Ix, 
Bo.  in  some  well-wrought  hangings,  you  may  see 
How  Hector  leads,  and  how  the  Grecians  flee  : 
Here,  the  fierce  Mara  his  courage  so  inspires, 
Tliat  with  hold  hands  the  Argive  fleet  he  Area. 
'  W.^lteT.  To  a  Friend 


Others  had  no  certainty  of  their  holds,  which  were  wont 

be  let  by  copv  for  lives,  or  otherwise  for  years  ;  so  that 
their  landlords  might  have  them  upon  the  hank  -at  no  time, 
nor  in  any  thing,  to  ofiend  them. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.1549. 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  frank. 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  aAanfr. — Byrom.  Careless  Content. 

HA'NKER.      >      Skinner  says,  hanh,  in  Lin- 

Ha'-nkf.ring,  n.  )  colnshire,  is  'ised  for  an  in- 
clination, or  propensity  of  mind,  from  the  verb 
to  hang,  q.d.  to  hang  or  hanker  after.     Met — . 

To  hang  about,  stay,  or  remain,  hanging  or 
loitering  as  in  suspense;  to  loiter  or  linger,  as  un- 
willing to  quit ;  to  long  after  or  for,  to  keep  or 
continue  in  a  state  of  longing. 

Besides  the  Scriptures,  there  hath  been  so  full  an  attesta- 
tion given  to  them  [wizards  and  magicians]  by  persons 
unconcerned  in  all  ages,  that  those  our  so  confident  ex- 
ploders of  them,  iti  this  present  age,  can  hardly  esc.tpe  the 
suspicion,  of  having  some  hankring  towards  Atheism. 

Cudtcorth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  703. 

Are  these  barbarians  of  man-eating  constitutions,  that 
they  so  hanker  after  this  inhumane  diet,  which  we  cannot 
imagine  without  horror. — Benttc;/,  Ser.  1. 

And  as  for  sensuality,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
a  soul  should  retain  the  appetites  of  the  body,  after  it  is 
separated  from  it ;  yet  having  wholly  abandon'd  itself  to 
corporeal  pleasures  while  it  was  in  the  body,  it  may,  and 
doubtless  will  retain  a  vehement  hankering  after  the  re- 
union with  it.  which  is  the  only  sensu,illty.  that  a  separated 
soul  is  capable  vt.—Srott.  Christian  life,  pt,  ill.  c.  G. 
968 


Wachter  has.  Happen,  which 
he  interprets — contingere,  acci- 
dere,  ben^  ve)  mal^  succedere  ; 
and  remarks  that  the  English 
preserve  the  word.  The  Ger. 
and  Dut.  have  Happeren,  pren- 
dere,  apprehenderc,  to  seize  or 
take  in  the  hand.  Fr.Happur, 
to  catch ;  which  latter  Menage 
derives  from  the  Lat.  Capere.  The  suggestions 
of  Skinner  leave  the  English  word  quite  uncer- 
tain. It  probably  is  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  Hoh-an, 
to  hare  or  hold ;  and,  consequentially,  to  take 
or  catch  hold  :  and  thus,  hap  will  signify,  any 
thing  had;  and  (as  tuck  also  does)  any  thing 
caught.     See  Habnab. 

Any  thing,  something,  that  comes  or  falls  into 
our  hold  or  possession,  any  thing  caught ;  chance, 
accident,  luck. 

Happy, — applied  to  those,  to  whom,  or  into 
whose  liold  or  possession,  good  comes  or  falb ; 
lucky,  or  having  or  causing  good  luck,  successful, 
fortiinate,  or  having  or  causing  good  success  or 
good  fortune  ;  prosperous. 

Happy,— {ia  Prologue  to  Hen.  VIII. )  is  equi- 
valent to  Lat.  Feli.r,  i.  e.  propitious,  favourable  ; 
q.d.  causing  kappinesn.  In  Cymbeline,  —  happy, 
happilii  endowed ;  accomplished. 

Happily,  as  haply,  wps  used  without  reference 
to  good  or  bad  fortune  ;  accidentally,  perliaps. 


And  hute  after  the  f 


For  whan  a  man  hath  overgret  a  wit, 
Ful  oft  him  happeth  to  misusen  it. 

Chaucer.  The  Chanones  Yemannes  Prologue,  v.  Ill, 117. 

For  evermore  mote  we  stand  in  drcde 
01  hap  and  fortune  in  our  chapmanhede. 

/,/.   The  Shipmannes  Talc.  v.  13,1G7. 

Certes  (qd.  she)  if  any  wight  dctinish  hap  in  this  manner, 
that  is  to  saine,  that  hnnpe  is  betidyng  ybrought  foorth,  by 
foolish  mouing,  and  by  no  knitting  of  causes.  I  confyrme 
that  hap  nys  right  naught  in  no  wise,  and  I  deeme  all  vt- 
tcriie,  that  hap  nis,  ne  dwelleth  but  a  voyce,  as  who  saielh, 
but  an  ydell  woorde,  without  any  signilicacion  of  thynge, 
committed  to  th.it  voycc— /d.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

At  sondrie  seasons,  as  fortune  requireth 

Seuerally  they  came  to  see  her  welfare. 
But  ones  it  happened,  loue  them  so  (ireth 

To  see  their  lady  they  all  woula  not  spare. 

W,   The  Re^nedie  of  lour 


And  this  Pamphilus  &ailh  also  ;  If  thou  be  right  huppfj. 
'  '  '    sayri,  if  thou  be  right  riche,  thou  shalte  finde  a  gret 
"if  thy  fortune  chaunge, 


Audi 


,  had  1 


i:omber  of  felawes  and  frendes 
and  tLou  waxe  pome,  farewel  frendshipe  and  felaw 
Chaucer.  The  Talc  of  M 


Imagining  how  to  purchase 
Grace  of  the  quenc  there  to  bide 
TJll  good  fortune  some  hujipr/  guyde 


Betwixt  hJm  and  his  hurt  bene  happily, 
j      It  would  have  cleft  hint  to  the  girding  place  ; 
!      Yet,  as  it  was,  it  did  astonish  him  long  space. 

Sjienser.  Faerie  Que^ne-  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
]  The  Ihrustip-s  of  'he  Bible  out  of  the  house  of  God,  is 
I  rather  tii^re  to  bee  feared,  where  men  esteeme  it  a  matter 
I  50  indifferent,  whether  the  same  bee  by  solemue  appoint- 
!  ment  read  publiquely,  or  not  read,  the  bare  text  excepted, 
t  which  the  preacher  happily 


,  and  all  that  opposition  of  interests,  you  had  that  acti.ia  and 
counteraction,  which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political 
world,  from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  discordant  powers, 
draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Burhc.  On  the  Frnich  Scvohition, 

The  above  account  of  human  happiness  ^viU  justify  the  two 
following  conclusions,  which,  although  found  in  most  books 
of   morality,  have    seldom,   I  think,  been  supported  by 


Id.   The  Testament  of  Lous, 


The  happes  ouer  mannes  hede 

Ben  honged  with  a  tender  threde.— C7'j(tfr.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

For  if  the  clerke  beware  his  feith 

In  hapmanhode  at  such  a  feire. 

The  remnant  more  nedes  empcire 

Of  all  that  to  the  woclde  belungeth.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

But  the  fortunes  of  warre  be  r\'ght  peryllous,  and  so  it 
happed  tohyra,  for  he  was  putte  downe  feerslywith  aglayue, 
so  that  he  fell  downe  to  the  botome  of  the  dyke,  and  with  the 
fall  brake  his  nccke,  and  there  he  dyed. 

Berners.  Froissari.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c  321. 

Who  would  liaue  thought  that  my  request 

Should  bring  me  furth  such  bitter  frute  ? 
But  now  is  hapt  that  I  feard  least, 

And  al  thys  harme  comes  by  my  sute. 

Fncertainc  Auctors.  fVhen  Adversitie  is  once  fallen,  §c. 

Such  happes  which  happen  in  such  haplesse  warres, 
Make  me  to  tearme  them  broyles  and  beastly  iarres. 

Gascoigiie.  The  Fruites  of  Ji'arre. 

Thou  wilt  kappelr/^aj:  the  suhiectes  euer  chose  the  ruler 
end  make  hvra  sweare  to  keepc  their  law  and  to  mainteine 

their  priuilegies  and  liberties;  and  vpon  that  submit  their  , 

Belues  vnto  hym  :   Ergo,  if  he  rule  amisse  they  are  not  , 

b'junde  to  obey. — Tt/ndal.  Korkes.  j 

Besides  these  aduersities  of  the  C;irtli5;"-.;icr.ses,  to  the  [ 

augmentation  of  their  miserable  calamities.  It  h^ipncd  that  ' 

their  captain  withal  his  army  was  vttcrly  destroyed  in  Sicil.  j 

Goldijng.  Jusline,  fol.  102. 

For  thee  I  lougde  to  liuo,  for  thee  nowe  welcome  death : 
And  welcome  be  that  happie  pang,  that  stops  my  gasping 
breath.  Gascuigiie.  In  Trust  is  Treason,  j 


V.  §2 

Bap.  Lot  in  my  house  Lucentio,  for  you  know 
Pitchers  haue  cares,  and  I  haue  mauiL-  seniauts. 
Besides  old  Greraio  is  hark'ning  BtHl, 
And  happilie  we  might  be  interrupted 

Shakespeare.  Taming  ihc  Snreiv,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
\\Tiat  booteth  it  to  have  beene  rich  alive  ? 
Wliat  to  bV  great  ?  what  to  be  gracious  ? 
When  after  death  no  token  doth  survive 
Of  former  being  in  this  mortal!  hous. 
But  sleepes  in  dust  dead  and  inglorious, 
Like  beast,  w]iose  breath  but  in  his  nostrels  is 
And  hath  no  hope  of  happinessc  or  blis. 

Spenser.  The  Rutnei  of  Time. 
Him,  to  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 
When  once  our  heav'nly-guided  soul  shall  climc, 
Then,  all  this  earthly  grossness  quit, 
Attir'd  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O  Time. 
MUton.  Ode  on  Time. 
And  the  hope  that  I  conceive  of  this  good  opporlunitie  and 
effect  thereof  (my  souldiours)  ariselh  not  upon  some  fantas- 
ticall  imagination  of  mine  owne  braine,  by  hap-hazard  aud 
upon  vain  presumption,  but  grounded  upun  good  reason  aud 
present  experience.— Ho //and.  Liviis,  p.  578. 


?s  Harang. 
V  It.  Arviffdy   arringo  ;     Fl". 


only,  to  lay  about  with  it 
d  smite  therewith  any  that 
madness. 


>1^ 


arrogacye)  saymge  l  hinge  Nebucad.  was  blessed 
happye  &c.  he  saith  not)  the  God  of  heuene  made  me  thus 
happye  and  so  ful  of  prosperite  and  welthe)  but  I  was  hap- 
pie quiete  riche  victoriouse  sewer  frc.  and  all  thorowe  my 
nowne  wisdome  prudence  &  policye. 

Joge.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  4. 
Neuertheles  it  pleased  God  to  bring  the  wind  more  wes- 
terly, &  so  in  the  raoneth  of  May,  15y2.  we  happily  doubled 
Cape  Comorl  without  sight  of  the  coast  of  India. 

Mackluyt.   Vo'jages,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  105. 

Hie  si  quid  nobis  forte  aduersi  eucnerif,  tibl  ernut  parata 

verba.  If  any  thyng  shall  happily  chaunce  vnto  vs  in  this 

matter  otherwise  than  well,  thou  shall  perca?e  heare  of  it. 

Vdal.  Flowers  for  Laline  Speakinge,  fol.  138. 


,  mauy  a  time  the  nymphs,  which  happ'd  this  flood  to 


Fled  from  him,  whom  they  sure  a  satyr  thought  to  be. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 
His  bare  thin  cheekes  for  want  of  better  bits, 
And  empty  sides  deceived  of  their  dew. 
Could  make  a  stony  hart  his  hnp  to  rew. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene  b.  i.  c.  8. 
And  in  the  bosom  of  his  courtly  press 
Vaunteth  the  hnp  of  this  victorious  day, 
Whilst  the  sick  land  in  sorrow  pines  away. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 
Ensample  make  of  him  your  haplesse  ioy, 
And  of  my  selfe  now  mated,  as  ye  see  ; 
Whose  prouder  vaunt  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soone  pluck  downe,  and  curb'd  ray  libertee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quee7ie,h.i.  c.  9. 
Whai  Troiaus  tiien  were  to  their  deaths,  by  Teucer's  shafts 

Haplesse  Orsylochus  was  tii-ste. 

Chapman.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

Yet  didhe  attain  to  nohigher  preferment  in  the  church  than 
the  Deanry  of  Winchester;  Aop/y  because  he  did  not  consent 
with  the  Chm-ch  of  England  concerning  some  things  indif- 
ferent.—Cowdefl.  Elizabeth,  an.  1589. 

It  often  happeneth,  althings  commonlie  from  a  good  be- 
ginning fall  into  woorse  estate. 

Holinsked.    Historie  of  Scotland,  an.  1219. 

Ah,  God  help  (quoth  be)  what  a  world  is  this  :  that  Greets 
should  all  of  them  know  well  enough  what  is  ;rood  and 
honest;  hut  the  Laced emonian.';  only  praciice  it!  Some 
write,  tliat  the  same  hapncd  in  Athens  also,  at  the  festival 
iolemnity  called  PanathenEca.— JTo/Zflnrf.  Pltitarch,  p.  330. 


To  brandish  it  [tongue] 
blindly  and  furiously,  to  slasn  auci  smite 
happeth  to  come  in  our  way,  doih  argue 

Barrou;  vol.  i.  E>er.  i/. 

Oft  he  resolves  the  ruins  of  the  great. 

And  sadly  thinks  on  lost  Bavaria's  fate. 

The  hapless  mark  of  fortune's  cruel  sport, 

An  exile,  meanly  forc'd  to  beg  support 

From  the  slow  bounties  of  a  foreign  Court. 

Rowe.  To  the  Earl  of  Goaolphin. 

Meantime  for  others  of  heroic  note, 

I  waited  iu  the  lists  of  ancient  fame 

EnrolI'd  illustrious  ;  and  had  haply  seen 

Great  Theseus  ;  and  Pirithous  his  compeer. 

The  race  of  Gods. 

Fenlon.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi.  In  MUlons  Style. 

In  such  cases,  and  by  the  help  of  such  qualities  as  these, 
it  is  possible,  I  grant,  and  sometimes  happens,  that  men 
have  gone  out  of  the  world,  as  they  lived  in  it,  defying  con- 
science, and  the  power  of  it,  and  deriding  the  flames  of 
hell,  'till  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Atterbury,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

O  Happiness .'  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content !  whate'er  thy  name  : 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die, 

"Which  srill  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise  : 


Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  4. 
Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  design'd, 
And  oft  the  happy  di-aught  surpass'd  the  image  in  her  mind. 
Drydcn.   To  Mrs.  Ann  Killegrew. 
Though  the  proposition  (to  be  careful  for  nothing)  be  so 
worded  as  to  seem  to  forbid  all  manner  of  carefuluess,  yet  it 
means  nothing  less.    Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  live  without 
caring,  at  least  to  live  happily. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Set.  1. 
With  these  fine  fancies,  at  hap-hazard  writ, 
I  could  make  verses  without  art  or  wit. 

Butler.  Satire  to  a  Bad  Poet. 

Oh  hear  a  hapless  maid, 

That  ev'n  thro'  half  the  years  her  life  has  numbered, 
Ev'n  nine  long  years,  has  dragg'd  a  trembling  being 
Beset  -with  pains  and  perils.  Mason.  Caraciacus. 

Haply  i?ome  hoarj--headed  swain  may  say, 

Oft  have  we  soen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing'  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  tlie  upland  lawn. 

6-ay.  Elegy  trriUen  in  a  Country  Ch>:rch-gcrd. 
■WTien  four  different  persons  are  called  npou  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  prove  the  reality  of  any  pr.rt!cu]sr  fact  that  hap- 
pened twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  what  is  the  sort  of  evidence 
which  they  usually  give?    why.  in  the  great  leading  cir- 
cumstances, which  tend  to  establish  the  fact  in  question,  , 
they  in  general  perfectly  agree.— Por/ew,  vol.  i.  Lect.  2.        [ 
The  word  happy  is  a  relative  term;  in  strictness,  any  j 
condition  may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  : 
aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain  ;  and  the  degree  ' 


Secondly,  that  vice  has  no  advantage 
I  respect  to  this  world's  happiytesg. 

Paleg.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  i.  c.  6, 

One  who  knew  him  not  so  well  as  I  do.  would  suspect  this 
I  was  done  to  serve  a  purpose.     No  such  matter  ;  'twas  pure 
xard.—  lVarburtoji.  Divine  Legation,  h.  \i.  Notes. 

HARA'XGUK,  t.  ^       Ski. 

Ha 

J  Haraugue ;  Fr.  veib  ha* 
rutttjiier.  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  from  the  Eng. 
Hing,  because  assemblies  of  auditors  were  held  in 
rings  or  circles.  "The  word  (says  Tooke)  is 
merely  the  pure  aud  regular  past  part.  Hratig,  of 
the  A.  S.  verb,  Hring-an,  to  sound,  or  make  a  great 
sound.  (As  hrino  "is  also  used.)  And  l\.  Case- 
iieuve  alone  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  word, 
w  hen  he  says,  ^Harangue  est  un  discours  prononce 
avec  contention  dc  voix.'  "  {Diver.'fions  cfPurleu, 
ii.  274.  And  see  Menage  on  the  Fr.  and  ft. 
nouns ;  and  Ju/u'hs,  in  v.  rank. )  To  haro7iQue, 
then,  is — 

To  speak  aloud,  in  a  loud,  sounding  voice, 

Tlie  author  of  the  Ecclesiastieal  Politie  had  in  t.o  many 
books  of  his  own  indeavoured  tu  harangue  up  the  nation  into 
fury  against  tender  consciences. 

Marvell.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  80r. 


Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warrioiirs  mixt. 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard. 

Milton.  Paradise  tost,  b.  Xl. 


And  though  amongst  the  a 
forbidden  to  deny,  that  whicl 
pains  and  pleasures  after  this  life  ;  'which  di 
authority  and  gravity  in  that  state  have  in  thi 
openly  derided ;  yet  that  belief  was  always  more  cherished 
than  the  contraiy. — Hobhs. 

What  a 


Romans,  men  were  not 
the  poets  is  written  of  the 

harang-M 


is  more  instructive  to  the  people,  than  any  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  title  of  sovereign,  and,  consequently, 
fitter  to  disarm  the  ambition  of  all  seditious  haranguers  for 
the  time  to  come.— /ti.  Behemoth,  pt.  iv. 

For  he  at  any  time  would  hang, 

Fur  th'  opportunity  t'  liarangue; 

And  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle, 

Than  miss  his  dear  delight,  to  wrangle. 

Hudibras,  pf.  iii.  c.  2. 

There  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  style  observed  in  tho 
speeches  of  human  persons,  and  those  of  deities ;  and  again, 
in  tliosc  which  may  be  called  set  harangues,  or  orations,  and 
those  which  are  only  conversation  or  dialogue. 

Pope.  Postscript  to  the  Odgssei',  b.  svi. 

With  them  join'd  all  th'  haranguers  of  the  throng, 
That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue. 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^  Achitophel. 

I  was  then  asked.  How  long  I  intended  to  stay  ?  on  my 

saying.  Five  days,  Taipa  was  ordered  to  come  and  sit  by  me, 

and  proclaim  this  to  the  people.  He  then  harujigucd  tliem  in, 


Ilaviug  c 
last  stood 
land  as  we 

Cook.   Voyage. 
ome  pretty  near  us,  a  person  iu  one 
up,  and  made  a  long  harangue,  in 
guessed  by  his  gestures.— W.  lb.  b 

There  be  enthusiasts,  who  love  to  sit 
In  cofTee-houses,  and  cant  out  their  wit. 
Tlie  first  iu  most  assemblies  would  you  see, 
Mark  out  the  first  haramjuer.  and  that's  he. 

Burom.  1 

^Vhy,  the 
rther  merit:  a 
lawrer.— ,fl.  Jon. 


makt 


3  a  man  happy,  without 
3le  scholler,  or  none  n1 
Poetaster,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


respecting  any        In  your  old  states  you  possessed  that  variety  o( 

all  may  be  a     respondingwith  the  various  descriptions  of  which 

munity  was  'lappitg  composed ;  you  had  all  that  coi 


HA'RBINGEii,  prodromiis,  (an  nvanfcoir.-eur, 
or  forerunner,)  q.d.  Ger.  and  Dut.  fferbcrccr,\,e, 
qui  alicui  dc  hospitio  prospicit,  one  who  looks  out 
for  a  harbour,  or  lodging  for  another,  (Skinner.) 
(See  Hekder.)     Applied,  generally,  to — 

A  forerunner,  that  which  comes  before  ;  and  by 
consequence,  announces  the  approach  of  some- 
thing else. 

Souldiours  behold,  and  Captaynes  marfce  it  well. 

How  hope  is  harbcngcr  of  all  luishappe. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiia  of  Warre, 


God  crownes  a 
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His  father  Anttgonus  perceiving  that  Ihty  hid  lodg«d  his 
con  Philip  on  a  time  in  a  house,  where  there  were  three 
yijun^  women,  he  said  nothing  to  Philip  himself,  but  before 
lie  sent  for  the  harbinger,  and  said  unto  him,  wilt  thou  rot 
temovp  my  son  out  of  this  straight  lodging,  and  provide  him 
a  betlt-T  ;— .Vuvrt.  Plutarch,  p.  740. 

J,ic;lit'ning  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillery) 

.\3  hnrbingers  before  th'  Almighty  fly : 

Tiiosc  but  proclaim  his  style  and  disappear ; 

aiie  stiller  sound  succeeds  ;  and  God  is  there. 

Dnjden.  The  Character  of  a  Good  Parson. 

Think  not,  however,  that  success  on  one  side  is  the  har- 
bhiiier  of  peace  :  on  the  contrary,  both  parties  must  be 
heartily  tired  to  effect  even  a  temporary  reconciliation. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  Iforld,  Let.  17. 

HA'RBOUR,  f.  ^       Vv.Herherge;    li.  Alber- 
H.v'RBOtR,  71.  I  go;  Sp.  Alve'njue  ;  Dut.  and 

Ha'rboir.\(,f,.         I  Ger.   Herberg ,■      Sw.   Her- 
Ha'rcolrer.  >bcnje,  herbergera ;  Low  Lat. 

H.a'rhoirless.  j  iye;e6c)-_<7!um.  (SeeHERBER.) 
Ha'rborough.  j  Vossiusderives  from  her,  or 
Hv'rborous.  )  heir,  exercitus,  an  army,  and 
hcrg-en,  custodire,  servarc,  contincre.  The  A.  .S. 
Bcurg-an,  bi/rg-an,  is  to  defend,  to  secure,  to  for- 
tify. "  Here-berga  is  ( Somner)  statio,  mansio,  a 
station  or  standing  where  the  army  rested  in  their 
march,"  i.e.  in  security,  protected;  and herebyrig- 
,:n.  to  harbour,  to  abide,  to  lodge,  to  quarter.  To 
harbour  is,  generally, — 

To  secure  or  protect;  to  receive  or  take  under 
protection  ;  to  stay,  remain,  or  abide,  in  security  ; 
to  shelter,  to  lodge  ;  to  aftord  or  grant  shelter  or 
ludsing. 
Also  ciiarge  Charity,  a  churciie  to  iiiakc 
]n  tliyn  hole  hte.  to  herhcighwen  alle  Treutlie 
And  fVnde  alle  maner  folke.  foude  to  hure  soules. 

Piers  Plouhman,  ^.  124. 


,  c.  25. 

I  1V.1S  hcrbourless  S;  ye  lodgid  xae.—Bilile,  1 J51.  lb. 
'Iherfor  he  ledde  them  ynne  and  resseyuyde  in  herbore, 
and  that  nyght  thei  dwelliden  with  him. 

WicUf.  Dedis,  c.  10. 

And  the  eleueuth  day  at  sixe  of  the  clocke  at  nightwesaw 

land  wliich  was  very  high,  which  afterward  we  knew  to  be 

Island  :  and  the  twelfth  day  we  harboured  there,  and  found 

many  people.— //aciiMj/.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 

Then  went  foorth  ourpinnesse  to  seekeAac6oro«',  &  found 
tiiany  pood  harbours,  of  the  which  wc  entered  into  one  with 
our  shippes. — Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

For  of  an  harbourer  of  deuils,was  he  sodainlymadc  adis- 
ciple,  and  scholar  of  Jesus. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  8. 

"i^Ticther  she  haue  to  her  smal  power  ben  herberous  to  the 
taiiictcs,  lodged  them  and  washen  their  fete. 

/(/.  1  Timoihye,  c.  5. 
All  other  sortepromyseth  their  howse  to  be  herbourousc  to 
the  household  of  fayth,  and  a  great  vowe  do  they  make. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  38. 
If  they  wolde  vse  hut  a  fewe  nombre  of  houndes,  onely  to 
hsrbcroue  or  rouse  the  game. 

Sir  T.  Elijol.   Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  18. 
Eke  the  ^  ndaunted  Numides  compasse  thee  ; 
Also  the  Sirtes,  vnfriendly  harhroughe. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  ^'Eneis,  b.  iv. 

Tlic  ffround  we  were  on  grewe  to  bee  streight,  and  not 

aboue  tiftie   paces  ouer,  hauing  the  maine  sea  on  the  one 

side  of  it.  and  the  harbour-water,  or  inner  sea  (as  you  may 

tcanne  it)  on  the  other  side. 

Jtackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  541. 
There  were  many  commodious  havens  and  fair  bales  for 
sliips  to  harbour,  and  ride  in  with  safety 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  302. 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  farr  : 
Fair  harbour  that  them  seems  :  su  in  they  entred  are. 

nser.  Faerie  Qticcnc,  b.  i.  c.  1 . 


Spenser. 


"Which  if  so  praiseful  in  the 

In  pow'rful  kings  how  glorious  is  it  then  : 

Drayton.  Matilda  to  Kivg  Joh/r. 

Yo\;r  kin:-',  whose  labour'd  spirits 

Fore-wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speede, 
Craues  harbnurafje  within  your  citie  v.alles 

Shahespcan'.  K.  Jokn,  Act  ii.  sc.  J, 

Sl-.e  calls  her  1 

Ease  quean,  and  rivel 

But  worthy  of  her  hate,  (which  most  of  all  her  grieves) 
^'hebaspp.t' beggar's  bawd,  a  harbourer  of  thieves. 

Vruylou.  PolyOllion.  s.  3 
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Haue  i  belter  sye  and  care  to  all  suspitious  and  miscdn- 
tented  persons,  to  their  sayings  and  doings,  to  their  false 
bruits  and  reports,  to  the  places  and  corners  of  their  haunt 
and  resort,  to  their  harborers.  companyons,  ayders,  and 
maintayners.— 5;o!c.  Queene  Elizabeth,  an.  I5S6. 

For  I  was  hungry,  and  yee  gave  me  nieate,  thirsty,  and  yee 
gave  me  drinke;  naked,  and  yee  cloaihedme;  harbourlesse, 
and  ye  lodged  me. 

Homilies.  Sermon  against  Peril!  of  Idolatry,  pt.  iii. 

Those  who  would  have  ministers  live  of  alms  and  bene- 
volence, make  their  reason,  that  they  must  follow  the 
example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  but  by  the  example  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  they  are  taught  to  abound  in  all 
works  of  charity  themselves  ;  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  cloath 
the  naked,  lodge  the  harbourless.  Sec.  and  how  shall  they 
perform  this,  living  in  vmt!—Spelman.  On  Tythes,  c.  12. 

On  the  left  hand  the  haven-lesse  and  harbourlesse  coasts 
of  Italic,  and  on  the  right,  the  lUyrians,  Liburnians,  and 
Istrians,  fierce  nations,  and  for  the  most  part,  reputed  inla- 
nious,  for  roving  and  robbing  by  the  sea  side,  put  him  in 
exceeding  fcare.— Holland.  Livics,  p.  352. 

Then  if  by  me  thou  list  aduised  be, 
Forsake  thy  soyle,  that  so  doth  thee  bswitci: : 

Lcaue  me  those  hiUes,  wlierc  hurbrough  nis  to  .see, 
Nor  holy-bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  witch. 

Spensirr.  Shephcard's  Calender.  June. 


Halos  harbor-towne,  that  Neptune  beats  upon. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

Now  stern  ^^Ineas  waves  his  weighty  spear 

Against  his  foe,  and  thus  upbraids  liis  fear  ; 

What  farther  subterfuge  can  Turnus  find? 

What  empty  hopes  are  iuiibuur'd  in  his  mind. 

Hryden.  Virgil.  jEncis,  b.  xii. 

They  judged,  that  all  men  who  suspected  any  to  have  been 
in  the  rebellion  were  bound  to  discover  such  their  suspicion, 
and  to  give  no  harbour  to  such  persons  r  that  the  bare  suspi- 
cion made  it  treason  to  harbour  the  person  suspected,  whe- 
ther he  was  guilty  or  not.— Burnt/.  Oicn  Time,  an.  1BS2. 

Nay  more,  wiien  it  has  home  return'd, 
By  some  proud  maid  ill-us'd  and  scorn'd, 
I  still  the  renegade  carest, 
And  gave  it  harbour  in  niv  breast. 

Walsh.  Loving  one  I  never  saw. 
fLovc]  like  the  soul  its  harbourer. 
Deharr'd  the  freedom  of  the  air. 
Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay, 
But  struggles  out,  and  flies  nway.—Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

Geneva  was  famous  for  its  religion  and  a  great  nurse  of 
i  pious  men,  and  harbourer  of  exiles  for  religion. 

Slriipe.  Lifeof  Abp.  Grindul.  an.  1562. 

In  this,  however,  I  acted  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some 

persons  on  board,  who  in  very  strong  terras  expressed  their 

desire  to  harbour  for  present  convenience,  without  any  re- 

I  gard  to  future  disadvantages. — Couk.  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Upon  the  whole,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  very  good  place  for 
,  ships  to  put  in  at,  that  want  refreshments ;  tile  harbour  is 
I  safe  and  commodious,  and  provisions,  e.xeept  wheaten  bread 
and  flour,  may  be  easily  procured. — Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Yet  here,  ev'n  here  in  this  disastrous  clime, 
Horrid  and  harbourless,  where  all  life  dies  ; 
Adventurous  mortals,  iirg'd  by  thirst  of  gain, 
Through  floating  isles  of  ice  and  fighting  storms 
Roam  the  wild  waves,  in  search  of  doubtful  shores. 

Mallet.  The  E.ecursion. 

HARD,  r.  ^  Goth.  Huruu,  A. B.Heurd; 
Hard,  adj.  Dut.  Hard  ,■    Ger.  Hart ;   Sw. 

Hard,  ad.  Heard,  from  the  A.  S.  Hcard- 

Ha'rden,  f.  tail,   altcard-ian,  ahi/rdan ;  du- 

Ha'rding,  n.  rare,  indurare,  durescere, 
Ha'rdlv.  indurescere.      '-Hard,  as  ap- 

Ha'rdnkss.  plied   to   material  substances, 

Ha'rdship.  >  (says  Locke,)  is  opposed  to 
H.\'rdv,  !'.  soft,  that  being  generally  called 

Ha'rdv,  adj.  hard  by  us,  which  will  put  us 
H.v'rdiukad.  to  pain  sooner  than  change 
Ha'rdihood.  figure  by  the  pressure  of  any 
Ha'rdiment.  part  of  our  bodies;  and  that, 
Ha'rdilv.  on  the   contrary,   soft,    which 

Ha'rpiness.  j  changes  the  situation  of  its 
parts  upon  any  easy  and  unpainful  touch.  Hard- 
ness consists  in  a  firm  cohesion  of  tlie  parts  of 
matter  making  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so 
that  the  whole  docs  not  easily  change  its  figure." 
(  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  4.T  Hence  its 
numerous  consequential  applications,  as  opposing 
or  resisting  the  motion  of  its  own  parts;  generally, 
as  opposing  or  resisting,  bearing,  suffering  or  en- 
during ;  and  thus, — 

L  Difficult  ;  or  that  can  or  may  not  (easily)  be 
done,  (sc. )  be  compressed,  separated,  penetrated, 
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bent,  broken,  as,  steel  is  hardest ;  (met,)  fmpene- 
trable,  insensible,  stupid. 

2.  Difficult;  or  that  cannot  (easily)  be  done  or 
performed  by  labour  or  skill ;  be  understood,  be 
learned,  as  Greek  is  hardest  to  come  by  :  a  hard 
task,  a  hard  road  or  way  ; — difficult,  laborious, 
toilsome. 

3.  Difficult ;  to  be  borne  or  suffered,  as  a  hard 
saying,  a  hard  season,  a  hard  case  ;  harsh,  rough, 
rigorous,  severe,  unjust ;  hard  beer,  harsh,  rough; 
VLhard  trot,  harsh,  violent. 

4.  Difficult ;  to  be  moved,  or  acted  upon ;  as 
a  hard  man,  a  hard  heart ;  a  man  not  easily  acted 
upon  or  moved  by  kind  or  good  feelings ;  and 
therefore,  unkind,  harsb,  severe,  austere,  grinding, 
oppressive. 

Hjird  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  hurdij. 
or  rather  hardily ;  as  he  died  hard,  i.  e.  resolutely, 
obdurately;  or,  sometimes,  with  difficulty. 

Hard  by,  joined  hard  to,  i.  e.  close  to. 

To  strive  hard ;  i.  o.  laboriously,  vehemently. 

To  harden, — to  confirm,  to  fortify,  to  strengthen. 

Hardy,  adj., — enduring,  or  able  to  endure,  firm, 
stout,  strong,  resolute,  bold,  daring,  confident,  as- 
sured ;  hence  hardily,  assuredly,  or  as  Mr.  Tyr- 
^vhitt,  certainly. 

To  hard,  and  to  hardy ,-  i.  e.  to  harden,  to  en- 
courage. 

Hardise  is  used  by  old  writers  with  fool  pre- 
fixed, — fool-hardize,  i.  e.  hardiness. 

Corineus  ther  with  harde  smot  and  stured  hym  a  boute. 

And  made  his  wey  hi  either  syde,  and  percede  the  route. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 

Tho  he  com  out  ward  with  ys  folk,  the  emperour  with 
stod, 

And  dredde  of  hys  hurdynesse.  &  thougte  yt  was  not  god. 
Id.  p.  64. 

Vor  me  niygte  here  by  hys  daye  &  lede  hardelyche 

Tresour  aboute  &  other  god  oueral  apertelyche 

In  \Yodes  &  in  other  studes,  so  that  non  tyine  nas 

That  pes  bet  ysusteined,  that  bv  hys  tvme  was. 

Id.  p.  375. 

Lucye,  to  hardye  ys  men,  pryked  her  and  ther.— W.  p.  218. 


Edward  told  William  of  Alfred  alle  the  case, 
Spraied  him  of  help,  for  he  dred  harder  pase. 

R.Brunne,  p.  52. 


:  hardilie.—Id.  p.  159. 


i  nat  hardy,  on  hem  for  to  loke.— /if.  p.  137. 


And  go  honte  hardiliche.  to  hares  and  to  foxes. 

Id.  p.  129. 
But  he  lepe  vp  on  heigh,  in  hardenesse  of  herte. 

Id.  Crede. 

But  he  thathadde  takun  oo  besaunt,  came  and  seide  Lorda 

Y  woot  that  thou  art  an  harde  man,  [durushomo,)  thourepist 

where  thou  hast  not  sowe  and  thou  gederist  togider  where 

thou  hast  not  spied  abrood. —  IJ'iclif.  Matthew,  c.  25. 

Then  he  whiche  had  receaued  the  one  talente  came,  and 
sayde :  JIaster,  I  considered  that  thou  waste  an  harde  man, 
which  repest  where  thou  sowedst  not,  and  gatherest  where 
thou  strawedst  not.— ^M/e,  1351.  lb. 

And  Jhesus  seynge  him  maad  sorye  seyde,  how  hard 
{quam  difficile)  thei  that  ban  money  schulen  eatre  into  the 
kyngdom  of  God.— iric/i/.  Luke,  c.  18. 

But  moneste  ghousilf  hi  alle  daies  the  while  to  dai  is 
named,  that  noon  of  ghou  be  hardned  hi  fallace  of  synne. 

Id.  Ebrewis,  c.  3. 

But  exhorte  one  an  other  daylye.  whyle  it  is  called  to  daye, 
least  any  of  you  waxe  hardhtrted  thorow  the  deceitfulnesse 
of  synne. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  he  seide  to  hem,  for  Moyses  for  the  herduessc  of  your 
herte  suffride  you  leve  youre  wyues,  but  fro  the  begynnyng 
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Kmtea  beflause  of  tho  hardies  of  your«  hortes  suffered  you 
to  put  awave  youre  wyfes:  but  from  the  begynnyng  It  -tis 
not  so.— Bible,  1551.  Matihew.  c.  19. 

Therforwe  ben  liardi  [audenles]  algatis  and  vrlten,  that  the 
\rhiie  we  ben  in  this  bodl  we  goon  in  pilgrimage  fro  the  lord, 
for  we  wallien  by  feith,  and  not  bi  deer  siglit. 

Wiclif.  2  Corynth.  c.  3. 

O  lite!  child,  alas  !  what  is  thy  gilt, 

Tliat  never  wroughtest  sinne  as  yet  parde  ; 

Why  wol  thin  hurde  fatlier  have  thee  spilt. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Talc,  v.  .^277. 

They  speken  of  sonclry  hardiiig  of  mctall, 

And  bpeken  of  medicines  therwithall. 

And  how,  and  whan  it  shuld  <jharded  be, 

Wliich  is  unknow  algates  unto  me. 

Id.  TheSquiercs  Tale,  v.  10,:m7 

For  loue  me  youe  such  hardiment 

For  to  fulfill  his  covnmandement.— W.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

And  hardilii  they  dorstcn  lay  hit  necke. 
The  miller  shuld  not  stele  hem  half  a  pecke 
Of  corn  by  sleij^'hte,  ne  by  force  hem  reve. 

Id.  The  Reeci  Tale,  v.  4008. 

A  wif  is  Goddcs  yefte  veraily  ; 

All  other  maner  yeftes  hardcli/. 

As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune, 

Or  mebles,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune. 

Chaucer.  The  Marehantes  Tale,  v.  9IS5. 
She  toke  her  leaue  at  Item  ful  thriftely 
As  she  wel  could,  and  they  her  reuerence 
Unto  the  ful  didden  hardelu.—Id.  Troilus,  b.  iii 


0  noble  markis,  your  humanitee 
Assureth  us  and  yeveth  us  hurdinesse. 

That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinesse. 

Id.  The  Clarkes  Tale,  v.  ;uC9. 

Now  ccnieth  slouthe,  that  wol  not  suffre  no  harducsse  ne 
no  ptnance  :  for  sothly,  slouthe  is  tendre  and  so  delicat,  as 
Ej>  th  Salomon,  that  he  wol  suffre  non  hardnesse,  ne  penance, 
and  thcrfore  he  shendeth  all  that  he  doth. 

Id.  The  Pcrsoiics  Tale. 

And  how  asscged  was  Ipolita 

The  faire  hardy  quene  of  Scytliia. 

Id.  ThcKniyhlcs  Tale,  v.  SSI. 

As  Steele  is  hardest  in  his  kinde 

Aboue  all  other,  that  men  finde 

OfmctaUes.  Guwcr.  Cun.  A.  Viu\ 

For  hyti  lady,  whome  he  desyreth. 

With  hardnesse  his  herte  fyreth, 

.\nd  sent  liym  worde  wythoute  faile. 

That  he  woU  take  the  bataile.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

So  yeueth  it  me  the  more  feith. 

And  ra.aketh  me  hardie  soth  to  scie. 

That  I  dare  well  the  better  preie 

My  lady,  whiche  a  woman  is.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

1  wolde  haue  hym  lerne  Greke  and  Latine  autliours  bothe 
at  one  tyme,  or  els  to  begyn  with  Greke,  for  as  raoche  as 
that  is  hardesle  to  come  by. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Govermtr,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

But  when  the  braine  is  cold  and  drie,  things  are  therfore 
the  faster  holden,  because  it  is  the  propertio  of  colde  and 
drought,  to  thicken  all  things,  and  to  harden  them  fast 
tugether.— H'/Zjoi;.  Arte  of  Rhetoriquc,  p.  L'13. 

And  I  wyl  nowe  onely  speake  of  those  exercises,  apte  to 
tlie  furniture  of  a  gentyll  mannes  personage,  adaptyngc  his 
bodv  to  hardenesse,  strengthe,  and  agilitie. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

My  woundes  are  wide,  yet  seme  they  not  to  bleed. 
And  hidden  woimds  are  hardly  heald  we  see. 

Gascoigiie.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Baihe. 

The  Bactrians  bee  the  most  hardyest  people  amongst  those 
nacios  vnciuill  men,  and  much  abhorring  from  the  delicate- 
nes  of  the  Vet%\a.ns.—Brende.  Quiutus  Curtius,  foh  06. 

And  he  departed  thence,  &  entred  into  a  certayne  mannes 
house,  named  Justus,  a  worshypper  of  God,  whose  house 
ioyned  hajde  to  the  synagoge.— 'Bi6?e,  1551.  Aeles,  c.  18. 

Hee  is  a  great  adventurer  (said  hee) 

Tliat  hath  his  sword  through  hard  assay  forgone. 
And  now  hath  vowd,  till  he  avenged  bee 
Of  that  despight,  neuer  to  wearen  none. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
"iSesides,  the  Briton  is  so  naturally  infus'd 
With  true  poetic  rage,  that  in  their  measures,  art 
Doth  ratlier  seem  precise,  than  comely  ;  in  encli  part 
Their  metre  most  exact,  in  verse  of  th'  hardest  kind. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbioii,  s.  6. 

Besides. 

I  like  you  not;  if  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tufft  of  Oliues,  here  hard  by. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  II,  Act  iii.  sc.  .•.. 
Vet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 
F-vcn  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
(It  Molock  homicide,  lust  hard  bv  hate ; 
Till  good  .Tosiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell, 

ilillvr..  Taradisf  lost,  b.  i. 
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Mtr.  Ala."!,  now  pray  you 
Worke  not  so  hard:  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  vp  those  logs  that  you  are  enioyned  to  pile 

—  My  father 

pray  now  rest  your  selfe. 


Is  hard  at  study  ; 


Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

But  victuals  being  very  straight  and  scant  at  that  time 

even  to  find  the  men,  the  poor  geese  were  so  hard  handled 

and  so  httle  regarded,  that  they  were  in  manner  starved  for 

lack  of  meat.— iVor/A.  Plutarch,  p.  11'!. 

Upon  his  crest  the  hurdned  yron  fell ; 
But  his  more  hnrdned  crest  was  armd  so  well, 
That  deeper  dint  thereui  it  would  not  make. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

And  }iow  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  harJnivg  in  his  strength 
«'»"es-  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Enflam'd  with  fury  and  fiers  hardi/hed. 
He  seeind  in  hart  to  harbour  tlionglits  unkind. 
And  nourish  bloody  vengeance  in  his  bitter  mind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Wlm-e  if  he  be,— with  dauntless  hardihood 
And  brandisli'd  blade  ruth  on  him,  break  his  glass. 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground. 
And  seise  his  wand.  Milton.  Coiaus 

Come,  come,  ray  lords. 
These  oracles  are  hardly  [liardilv]  attain'd, 
And  hardly  vnderstood! 

Shakespeare.  2  PL  Hen.  VI.  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
At  the  first  the  Gaules  and  Spanyards,  e(iuall  to  their 
enemies  both  in  force  and  courage,  mainteined  tlie  conflict 
right  hardily,  and  kept  their  order  and  arraics. 

Holland.  Liiivs.  p.  •101. 
But  thankt  be  God.  and  your  good  hardiment! 
They  have  the  price  of  their  owne  folly  payd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  S. 
He  did  confound  liie  best  part  of  an  lioure 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Shakespeare.  1  PL  Hen.  IF.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
The  wingd-foot  god  so  fast  his  plumes  did  beat, 

That  soone  he  came  whereas  the  Titanesse 
Was  striving  with  fair  Cynthia  for  her  seat ; 
At  wliose  strange  sight  and  haughty  hardinessc 
He  wondred  much,  and  feared  her  no  lesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  c.  C.  Of  Mulubilitie. 
Andthus  I  hang  a  garland  at  the  dure  ; 

(Xot  for  to  shew  tlie  goodness  of  the  ware  ; 
But  such  hath  beene  the  custome  licretofore. 
And  customes  very  hardly  broken  arc.) 

lynoto.  f'erscs  to  S^tenser. 

And  eke  that  age  despysed  nicenesse  vainc 

Enur'd  to  hardnesse  and  to  homely  fare. 

Which  them  to  warlike  discipline  did  trayiic, 

And  manly  limbs  endur'd  with  little  care 

Against  all  hard  mishaps  and  fortunelesse  miBfarc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
Still  60  liard-hearted ?  what  may  be 

The  sin  thou  hast  committed  : 
That  now  the  angry  deity 
Has  to  a  rock  congealed  thee. 
And  thus  thy  hardness  fitted  ! 

Brome.  Songs.  The  Hard  Heart. 

[Tliey]  had  such  affection  for  their  religion,  and  the  rights 

and  liberties  of  their  country,  that,  pro  arts  el  focis,  they 

were  willing  to  undergo  any  hardMys  or  dangers,   ana 

thought  no  service  too  much,  or  too  great  for  their  countrv. 

Whilelock.  MtMOrials,  an.  \M:i. 

It  was  to  weet  a  wildc  and  salvage  man  ; 

Yet  was  no  man,  but  onely  like  in  shape. 
And  eke  in  stature  liighcr  by  a  span  ; 

All  ovcrgrowue  with  haire,  tliat  could  auliape 
An  hardy  hart.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

But  Jove's  minde  hatli  evermore  outstept 

The  minde  of  man  ;  who  both  affrights  and  lakes  the  vic- 

From  any  hardiest  hand  with  ease. 

Chapman.  Homer,  lliud,  b.  xvi. 

Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply 

With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  ncccssitv : 

Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood. 

Makes  ill  authentic,  for  a  greater  good. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
.v'"."'?  Ranchigh  died  on  Sund,iy  morning;  he  died  hard  as 
""  .•-...  express  the  woeful  state  of  meuj 
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Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardl!i  knew, 
Obscnra  in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtful  view, 
(Doubtful  as  he  who  runs  through  dusky  nighl. 
Or  thinks  he  sees  the  moon's  uncertain  light) 
"  ith  tears  he  first  approach'd  the  sullen  shade. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  ^neii,  1).  \-L 

Of  all  hardncises  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusable  as 

that  of  parents  towards  their  children.     An  obstinate,  i;i- 

flexible,  unforgiving  temper,  is  odious  upon  all  occasions, 

but  here  it  is  unnatural.— 4offta(nr,  No.  181. 

To  complete  the  sense  of  the  words  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  two  precedent  verses  ;  whicli  being  compared 
with  the  text  (Dcut.  xxix.  4.)  present  us  with  a  dcscriijtior. 
of  such  a  brutish  and  irrational  temper,  such  an  invincible 
hardness,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  people  mentioned 
thtougliout  the  whole  book  of  God,  or  any  history  whatso- 
ever.—So;(/A,  vol.  viii.  Scr.  13. 

Heroes 


Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing  sorrows,  struggling  v 
adversities,  undergoing  all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  hav 


— For  let  the  venal  try 

Their  every  hardening  stupifvin'7  ar^. 
'Truth  must  prevail,  zral  wiircnkinril.'  zeal. 
And  nature,  skilful  linir..,!,  ,-  '    -...t  "iil 

T''"""^   ■    I  ::    .    y  :.f  Lord  TulboL 

They  who  were  not  >.,    ,i>  ■    ,  i,.,h..  .,  ,,;,„(.„  of  avowing 
e  contempt  of  the  1.,;,^-  ,„;,„„,   ;,„.v  provoked)  would 
eicd  their  loyalty  and 
ol,  I  p.  4Cj. 


with 

.  „      ,. J.-.  having 

m  the  service  of  mankind  a  kind  of  appetite  to  difficuUios 
and  dangers.— S/)cc/a/or,  No.  312. 

Juba  commands  Numidia's  hardy  troops, 

Mounted  on  steeds  unus'd  to  the  restraint 

Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  Ihe  winds. 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Have  you  been  evil  spoken  of  and  vour  character  injured  ? 

Wlien  you  knew  yourself  innocent,  this  is  hard  to  bear  ou 

worldly  principles.  But  religion  makes  even  calumny  light. 

Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Scr.  14. 

Tell  such  people  of  a  world  after  this— of  their  being  ac- 
countable for  their  actions ;  and  of  the  gospel  denunciations 
of  damnation  upon  all  who  lead  such  ungodly  lives,  without 
repentance  ;  they  are  hardened  to  every  thing  of  tliis  kind- 
it  has  no  effect  upon  them.— /rf.  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

My  lords.  I  assert,  confidently  and  hardily  I  make  the 
assertion,  and  I  challenge  confutation  ;  let  any  one,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  me  in  the  calcula'tions  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  enter,  confute  me  if  he  can,— I  do  assert, 
my  lords,  that  the  healthiest  of  their  ships  are  nothing 
better  than  pestilential  gaols  ) 

Bp.  Ilorsley.  Speech,  July,  1793. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  wo;ild  rove. 

Gray.  Elcyy  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  the  first  who,  in 
this  dialogue,  had  the  hardihood  to  displace  Jonson  from  tho 
eminence  to  which,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Dryden's 
contemporaries,  he  had  most  unjustly  been  elevated,  and  iu 
set  Shakspeare  far  above  him.— Malone.  Life  of  Dryden. 

That  domestick  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  to 
thanked  for  these  ornaments  to  our  language,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  common  hardiness  to  eon- 
tend,  that  worldly  discontent  had  no  hand  in  these  joint 
productions  of  poetry  and  yticty.— Johnson.  Life  of  Young. 

Where  works  of  man  arc  cluster'd  close  around. 

And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found 

Cowper.  Retirement, 

Divines,  with  the  best  intentions,  have  said  more  than 
the  scriptures  have  said  concerning  repentance,  and  ha-:e 
thereby  precipitaled  men  into  despair,  and  consequent  im- 
penitence and  hardness  of  heart. 

Anecdotes  of  Bi>.  Ifatson,  vol.ii.  p.  313. 

He  suffered  persecution  gladly  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
his  trulh  :  he  stripped  himself  of  all  the  comforts  of  this  life, 
and  yielded  himself  up  to  all  the  hardships  and  evils  th?t 
man  can  sufler.— 5A.'i;oc/,-,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  Dis.  00. 

Tlnnipli  it  [the  life  of  Beiivenuto  Cellini]  was  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  by  the  learned  of  Italy,  no  man  was 
hardy  enough,  during  so  long  a  period,  to  introduce  to  the 
world  a  book  in  which  the  successors  of  Saint  Peter  were 
handled  so  roughly. 

Johnson.  Some  Account  of  Bcnvenuto  Cellini. 

HARE.  To  hurc  one,  (says  Skinner,)  that  is, 
to  terrify,  to  tlirow  into  a  coustematioii,  to  strike 
with  terrour.  from  the  Fr.  Harier,  to  harass; 
and  tliis,  perhaps,  from  the  A.  S.  Ilcrri-ian,  to 
liarry,  (qv.) 

But  the  poor  creature  was  so  harcd  by  the  council  of 

officers,  that  he  presently  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  issued 

out,  by  which  he  did  declare  the  parliament  to  be  dissolved. 

Claiuidon.  Cicil  Wars  vol.  iii.  p.  66:. 

To  hare  and  r.nte  them  thus  at  every  turn,  is  not  to  tearh 
them,  hut  to  vex  and  tonnent  them  to  no  purpose. 

Locke.  On  Education,  s.  07. 

HARE,  «,  ■\        \.$.   Kara, ■    Dut.  Haas 

Uase-vrms.  I  h'jzc;  Cm.  Base:  Sv.:  Harn. 
H.vi)E-BR.\i>Eu.  f  Junius  stiffjeststhoA.  S.Htrr, 
Hare-lip.  J  tlie  fwlr,  refeiM-in;:  to  the  de- 

claration of  Ph'ny,  that  the  hare  is  the  hairiest 
creature  of  all  other.  Waehter,  A.  S.  Haj;  canus, 
hoai-y.  Ihre,  from  Grr.  Har-cn.  elainare,  to  cry, 
quod'  hibcrno  tempore  acut!ssin:-e  clamat  ;  from 
the  shrilhiess  of  its  cries  during  winter.     It  is  not 
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improbable  that  tae  noun  is  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  verb  to  hare,  (qv.)  and  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  animal  because,— or  from  its  terrors, 
when, — harried,  or  pursued  by  harriers. 

Hare-brained,  agreeably  to  the  adage,  "  As  mad 
as  a  March  harej"  Skinner  derives  it  from  the 
verb  to  hare. 

Hare-lip,  labia  fissii,— a  lip  split  or  divided  into 
two  parts,  like  that  of  the  hare. 

Hryd  word  he  thretiieth  niuche,  &  lute  deth  in  dede. 
Hys  mouth  ys  as  a  kon,  hys  herte  arne  as  air  hare. 

iJ.  Gluucesler,  p.  457. 

What  man  art  thou !  quod  he, 

Thou  lukest,  as  thou  woldest  tinde  an  haie, 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  the  stare. 

Chaucer.  Fru/ogue  to  Sire  TIn'pas,  v.  13,G:i7. 

And  than  sodenly  ther  started  an  hare  amonu  the  French- 
toeu;  and  such  as  sawe  her  cryed  and  made  gret  brCit. 

Berners.  Froissar/.  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.  c.  42. 

O  painted  Iboles,  whose  hnirbrainde  heades  must  baue 
Jiore  clothes  attoues,  than  might  become  a  kyng. 

Casoolgne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

Fansie  (quoth  he)  farewell,  whose  badge  I  long  did  beare, 

.*- nd  in  my  hat  full  harchrayndly,  thv  flowers  did  I  weare. 

/.;.  The  Fruilc  «/  Fetters. 


Holland.  Plinh;  b.  xi.  c.  39. 

When  tmrcs  use  meana  to  confound  the  scent  and  save 
fhemscilves  from  the  dogs  that  hunt  tlicin;  we  may  observe, 
that  they  take  therein  the  readiest  ways,  and  the  most 
obvious  to  sense,  to  .ivoid  the  evil  they  flie  from. 

IJiflh^.  Of  Bwlics,  c.  3G. 

Lying  at  siege  beforo  I'l'  '\''  '  i  'Miiith,  he  [Arclii- 
danius]  marked  how  tli' i        ■  !;ted  even  close 

under  the  walles  therent :    i       i,  I, t  lie  said  thus  to 

those  that  served  with  hi;:  "  m  i.-  i  :ii-.<  are  easie  to  be 
surprised  and  caught,  when  Ih^y  are  bO  lazie  and  idle,  as  to 
suffer  hares  to  lie  and  harbour  hard  inider  their  city  walls, 
even  within  the  trench  and  town-ditch. 

T/olh;,'!.  Plutarch,  p.  375. 

I  meane  it  (saith  the  kii  -  !>'  'ii  >;  -:i:),c  Naire-brainevrSii 
fellow,  my  subject,  Iho  1. 1  v,!lo  is  protected 
in  your  countrie,  and  b'  :  <  i  '!  ■  toole,  when  ail 
others  are  wearie  of  it.— i  /    ;  /;/   p.  223. 

Tirlbazus  hereupon  was  in  such  a  rage  with  the  king,  that 

he  l-.ated  him  to  the  death  :  not  because  he  was  any  traytoiir 

cr  seditious  man  in  nature,  but  a  mad  hare-brained  fellow. 

Xorth.  Plutarch,  p.  798. 

Ilieir  jumping  to  and  fro,  before  they  leap  plumb  in  [their 
form],  is  to  lake  tlieir  aim  (not  much  unlike  to  dogs,  turni:;g 
about  several  times  before  they  lie  down) ;  tor  hare-finders 
(who  us.;  to  watch  tliem)  say  they  will  do  thus,  though  they 
be  not  pursued.— 2)/£i4//.  Of  Bodies,  c.  30. 

II  some  such  desp'rate  hackster  shall  devise 
To  rouse  thine  hure's-heart  from  her  cowardice, 
As  idle  chiidren  .striving  to  e.\cell 

in  blowiii;,'  bubbles  from  an  empty  shell ; 
Oil,  Hercules  !  how  like  to  prove  a  man, 
Thit  all  so  rath  thy  warlike  life  began ! 

Bj}.  flail,  b.  iv.  Sat.  4. 
Never  mole,  hare-lip  nor  scarre. 
Nor  make  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  natiuitie. 
Shall  ui:on  their  cliildren  be. 

.'"    '    ,        (     -'fIJiiimmer  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

■J '  I     <    .   ,  ii      '      ,   v.iih  many  friends, 
'i  •      '  'irs  the  Court  attends; 

Wli,,,  ;.   ■:.  1  1,,:,     -miveying  truth, 
To  viilue  lorin'd  a  princely  youth. 

Si'jift.  A  Libel  on  Dr.Delamj.  S/e. 

What  in  common  life  would  denote  a  man  rash,  fool-hardy, 
hair-braiii'd,  opiniatre,  craz'd,  is  recommended  ia  this 
^chcme  as  the  true  method  in  speculation. 

Bentley.  On  Free-Thitiking,  §  15. 

\\'vll— one  at  least  is  safe.     One  shelter'd  hare 

Ha.;;  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 

Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woe%.—Cowpcr.  Tasl;,  b.  iii. 

But  when  at  rising  light 

Our  boat  stood  still,  up  starts  a  kair-brain'd  wight, 
W^ith  sallow  cudgel  breaks  the  bargeman's  pate. 
And  bangs  the  mule  at  a  well-favour'd  rate. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sal.  5. 


iidccd, 


IlA'U;Lii:LJ>.  -liio  English  hyacinlb,  (sa^s 
Skiuner,)  so  called,  I  bchcvc,  beeause  its  concave 
and  peridulous  flowers  appear  in  shape  to  resemble 
a  bell, 


The  hare-belle  for  her  stainlesse  azurd  hue, 
C'laimes  to  be  worne  of  none  but  those  are  true,' 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 

On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  trembling  rie-grass,  and  the  liare-belt  blue. 

Miekle.  Sir  Uartyn,  c.  1. 

HARK,  !•.     See  Hearken. 

To  hear,  to  listen ;   to  take  or  receiv'e  at  the 


This  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 

Herking  his  ministralles  hir  thinges  pley 
Beforne  him  at  his  bord  deliciously. 

Chancer.  Tlic  Sijuieres  Tale,  v,  10,302. 
What  I  and  all  require  of  the 
T'his  for  thy  learning  harkc. 

Dranl.  Horace.  Arte  of  Potlrye. 
His  men  below  cr\de  out  to  hiiu,  and  prayd 
Him  to  retire,  but  he  no  whit  could  harke. 
But  boldly  from  the  wall  into  the  towne, 
Which  was  tlirise  ten  foote  deepe,  he  leaped  downc. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  .wxi.x. 
But  if  you  will  vntn  my  counsell  harkc, 

And  that  you  haue  (as  you  pretend)  such  hast, 
I  will  appoint  for  you  a  little  barke. 
That  shall  with  oares  cunucy  you  safe  and  fast. 

Jd.  lb.  b.  .\liii. 

But  heark  ye,  lady, 

One  thing  1  must  entreat,  your  leave,  and  sufferance  ; 
That  these  things  may  be  open  to  my  brother 
For  more  respect  and  honour. 

Beaum.  ^-  Flelch.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iii. 

For  we  find  a  certain  singular  pleasure  in  hcarking  to  such 
as  be  returned  from  some  fong  voyage,  and  do  report  things 
which  they  have  seen  in  strange  countries,  as  the  manners 
of  people,  the  natures  of  places,  and  the  fashions  of  lives, 
differing  from  ours.— North.  Pliilareh.  Amiot  to  the  Headers. 

Nay  raise  no  tempest  w  ith  looks ;  but,  lieark  you : 
Remember,  what  your  ladyship  ofT'red  me. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Hark!  from  yon  covert,  where  those  towering  oaks 

Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rise. 

What  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  every  gale 

Upon  our  ravish'd  ears.  Somerrille.  The  Chase,h.  ii. 

The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  a-field  ;  and  hark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings. 

Beatlie.  TIte  Minstiel,  b.  i. 
"  Well,  sir,"  says  he,  "  e'en  as  you  please,  so  then 
I'll  never  trouble  you  with  plays  again." 
But  hearkee,  poet !— won't  you  though  ?  says  I. 

Moore.  Prologue  to  Gil  Bias. 


H.VRLEQUIN,  7i.  }       A   comedian,    because 

Ha'hleql-ix,  v.  )  he  much  frequented  the 

house  of  M.  de  HarUii  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  of 

France,  is  said  to  have  first  received  this  name. 

See  Menage. 

I  believe  that  these  general  observations  in  things  sensible, 
hold  also  in  proportion  in  things  insensible,  and  that  one 
may  say.  in  this  respect,  what  harleguin  says  in  the  Emperor 
of  the  Moon ;  'Tis  there  just  as  'tis  here. 

Clarke.  Mr.Le'ibnilzs  Fifth  Paper,  p.  175. 

They  [pantomimes]  spoke  only  to  the  eyes ;  but  with  such 
art  of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word,  they  represented,  a-;  we  are  told,  a  complete  tragedy 


HAE. 

And  narlutcs  for  harlotrie.  aren  hoTpen  er  nedy  poure. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  184 

Loven  al  treuthe 

And  haten  alle  harlotrie.  Ii.  p.  9(1. 

And  fornycaeioun  and  al  unclennesse  or  auarice  be..not 
named  among  ghou  as  it  bicoineth  hooli  men  either  filtth  or 
foil  speche  or  Anr;o/r/(>,  [.icurrititas.'i—Wictif.  F.ffesies,  c.  5. 

He  W.1S  a  gentil  ha>  lot,  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shiilde  a  man  not  find. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  649. 
A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind. 
That  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sakke. 
And  what  men  yave  him,  laid  it  on  his  bakke. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Talc,  v.  7336, 
The  miller  is  a  cherl,  ye  know  wel  this, 
So  was  the  reve  (and  many  other  mo) 
And  hailolrie  they  tolden  bothe  two. 

Id.  Tlie  Mitleres  Prologue,  v.  3IS4, 
My  king  of  harollcs  [bar totes]  shalt  thou  be. 

Id.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 
But  as  Bone  as  this   thy  sonne  was  come,  whiche  hath 
deuoured  thy  goodes  with  hartoies,  thou  hast  for  hys  pleasure 
kylled  the  fatted  caulfe.—Brtfe,  1551.  Luke,c.\5. 

Thou  inakest  thine  hie  place  in  euery  street,  &,  hast  not 
been  as  an  harlot  that  despiseth  a  reward. 

Genei-a  Bible,  IJGI.  Exekiel,  x\i.  31. 


I.  lb. 

Our  great  clerks  think  that  these  men,  because  thev  have 
a  trade,  (as  Christ  liimself,  and  St.  Paul  had)  cannot 'there- 
fore attain  to  some  good  measure  of  knowledge,  and  to  a 
reason  of  their  actions,  as  well  as  they  that  spend  their 
youth  in  loitering,  bezzling,  and  harluUing,  their  studies  in 
unprofitable  questions  and  barbarous  sophistry,  their  middle 
age  in  ambition  and  idleness,  their  old  age  in  avarice,  dotage, 
upon  Remonst.  Defence,  s.  1. 


Brumoij's  Greek  Theatre. 


-Green.  Tlie  Spleen 


H.VRLOT,  i: 
IIa'hlot,  »/. 
Ha'rlot,  adj. 

HA'EI.OTRy. 

Ha'rlotizr,  v. 


The  learned  Dr.  T.  H.  scite,  ut 
solet,  (  Skinner,)  dictum  putat, 
quasi  whorelet  vel  hnrelet,  i.  c. 
meretricula.  And  Tooke  be- 
lieves that  harlot  is  merely 
horrki,  the  diminutive  of  hore  ,•  the  common  appli- 
rrii'>  ii  mT  il;-  \>  r.ril  was  to  males,  merely  as  persons 
r>'.  '     ■      ■  ,!      .  or  hire.    Hore,  or,  as  now  written, 

"■/i  .: it  part,  of  hyran,  to  hire.     See 

V.i;    ,      .;i;;l  \M;i,r.T,  and  Tooke,  ii.  142. 

A  idrdiiuj  :  a  hired  servant  or  attendant;  a  low 
or  base  person,  male  or  female :  now  confined  to 
female's,  who  prostitute  their  bodies  for  hire. 

Htniiil'-iex,  Tyrvvhilt  interprets,  ribaldries  ;  (sc.) 
such  as  Idreling.'i  or  low  persons  practise  or  de- 
light in, 

Dauw;;  the  dyker.  with  a  dosen  tiarloles. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  100. 


lid  diseases. — Milto. 

E.  Ant.    This  day  (great  duke)  she   shut  the  doores 
vjion  me. 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 

Shakespeare.   Comedy  of  Errors,  Axlv  sc.  1 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  tne  and  spnrne  at  me. 
And  hurle  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
And  teare  the  stain'd  skin  of  my  iiartot  brow. 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding  ring. 
And  breake  it  with  a  deepe  diuorcing  vow? 

Id.  lb.  Act  ii   sc.  2. 

So  rose  the  Danite  strong 

Herculean  Samson  from  the  Imrlot  lap 

Of  Philistine  Dalilah,  and  wak'd 

Shorn  of  his  strength,  they  destitute  and  bare 

Of  all  their  virtue.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix 

Then  this  harlotry  silting  next  beneth  him,  said,  That 

she  had  never  in  al  her  life  seen  any  man  to  cut  ones  head 

of,  and  it  was  a  sight  that  of  al  other  she  would  fainest  seR. 

Holland.  Xifit'S,  p.  1051 , 

Malicious  (for  thv  malice  is 

Thy  matter  all  in  all) 
Is  it  to  harloiize,  thinkest  thou. 
A  goddesse,  wrong  too  small. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  c.  30. 

On  the  17th.  [Dec.  1557]  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
rode  through  London  in  a  ca"rt.  And  the  bawd,  the  wife  of 
John  a'  Badoo,  was  whipped  at  the  said  cart's  tail :  and  the 
harlot  did  beat  her ;  and  an  old  harlot  of  three  score  did  lend 
the  horse.— S(r;//!C.  Metnorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1557. 

In  search  of  wisdom  far  from  wit  I  fly; 
Wit  is  a  harlot  beauteous  to  the  eye. 
In  whose  bewitching  arms  our  early  time 
We  waste,  and  vigour  of  our  youthful  prime. 

Philips.  On  Wit  Sr  Wisdom. 

Dock'd  by  thee. 

The  simple  farm  eclips'd  the  garden's  pride, 

Ev'n  as  the  virgin  blush  of  innocence, 

The  harlotry  of  art. — Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 

And,  tho'  true  youth  and  nature  have  no  part. 
Yet  paint  enlivens  it,  and  wiles,  and  art; 
Colours  laid  on  with  a  true  /larlot  grace ; 
They  only  show  themselves,  and  hide  the  face. 

Ilarle.  The  Vision  of  Death. 


HARM,  r. 

HAltM,  V. 

Ha'r.mfii.. 

Ha'rmfullv. 

Ha'kmless. 


A. ,' 


Yrniiau,  Jennan,  hear- 

'   I.'.    1  •  .crc  ;     our 

,      V.  :is  in  the 

,    -.,:.   .  .■     ■irlth,  i.  c. 

i:\  iT  ;  _■;  -    ;//;  or  luirt- 


H.\'rmlessI-y.       I  cth  ;    tlie   third  person   sin- 
H.a'rmlessness.  j  gtdar    of    the    verb.       See 
Tooke. 

To  hurt,  to  mistliivf.  to  injure,  to  vi-roug,   !o 

cause  lo:s  or  damage. 

And  smot  the  kyng  wyth  a  knyf  in  the  breste  depe  ynou, 

And,  to  gret  harm  to  al  thys  lond,  the  gode  kyng  he  slou. 

n.GloKce:lcr,y).'i7:. 


HAR 

And  hso  of  scapye  karmyUs  tlie  gultes  eclioii. 

R.  Gloucesler,  p.  335. 
And  holy  clmvche  thorw.  v.i.it);  harmed  for  evere. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  ZG. 


And  Tullius  sayth,  that  no  sorwe,  ne  no  drede  of  deth,  ne 
nothing  that  may  falle  unto  a  man,  is  so  miichel  ageins 
nature,  as  a  man  to  encrese  liis  owen  profile,  to  harme  of 
anotiier  man.— Irf.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Dispise  and  cast  away  her  that  pla3-eth  so  harmefuUii,  for 
thee  that  is  now  cause  of  so  muche  sorowe  to  thee,  shonld 
be  to  thee  cause  of  peace  &  of  ioye. — Id.  Bocciiis,  h.  ii. 

But  wliere  a  prince  his  In.stes  suetli. 

That  he  the  w.irie  not  pursueth 

"Whan  it  is  tyme  to  hen  armed  : 

His  countre  stant  full  ofte harmed.— Goner .  Con.  A.  h.  vii. 

For  who  that  loketh  all  tofore. 

And  woll  not  see,  what  is  hehynde  ; 

He  male  full  ofte  his  harmes  Snde.— Id.  lb.  I),  v. 

Your  studie  and  drifte  is  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  alheeit  I 
■wer  non  other  but  a  very  man,  yet  wi 
that  harme  no  man.— !7rfa/.  John,  c.  f 


No  man  is  hurt  but  of  himselfe,  that  is  to  say:  aduersitie 
or  wrong  suffering  is  no  harme  to  him  that  hath  a  constant 
heart;  and  liues  vpright  in  all  his  doings. 

irUson.  Arte  0/ Ilhetorique,  p.  120. 

For  he  was  for  no  other  cause  afflicted,  beaten,  spytte 
vpon,  and  crucified  as  an  harmfull  person,  where  he  was 
JBnocewt  and  gyltlesse,  but  onely  to  pourge  vs  (who  are  in 
rery  dede  hurtfull  caytifes  and  s'inners)  from  al  oure  sinnes 
ajid  iniquities.— frfn/.  Hehreu'S,  c.  4. 


HAR 


HAR 


done  more  harme  t»  men 

:  the  name  of  study  to  read- 

d  making  a  m.an  of  great  reading  to  be  the  same  with 

of  great  knowledge,  or  at  least  to  be  a  title  of  honour, 

LocI;e.  Coinliicl  of  Ihe  Undcrstandinrj,  s.  23. 

e,  while  they  arc  afraid  of  every  thing,  bring  theni- 


Amidst  his  harmless  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  heallli. 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth.— '/);v/rf('H.  Horace,  Ep.  2. 

But  I  dare,  sir,  avow,  that  the  harmeh-ssncss  of  our  prin- 
ciples is  not  more  legible  in  our  profession,  than  in  our 
practices  and  sufferings. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  2S.'i. 

That  peace  of  mind,  wliich  we  all  enjoy  under  the  shelter 
of  the  laws,  is  founded  in  a  faith  or  belief,  that  they  will 
eitlier  secure  ns  from  harm,  or  avenge  us  when  we  are  in- 
jiu'iously  dealt  withal. — Pearcc,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1 1. 

Yes,  let  me  own. 

To  these,  or  classick  deities  like  these. 
From  very  childliood  was  I  prone  to  pay 
//(7)«i/raj"idolatty.— .1/iiio«.  The  Emjiish  Garden,  b.  iii. 

Indeed  were  a  design  ever  so  well  cho.sen,  and  harmleshj 
carried  on,  yet  few  things  are  so  likely  to  hinder  the  success 
of  it,  as  too  great  vehemence.— ^sc^cr,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  .■;. 

When  the  persecution  is  for  modes  of  faith,  their  truth  or 
falsehood  comes  in  question  :  when  for  the  common  genius 
of  religion,  its  harmlesvess  or  malignity  is  the  only  matter  of 
enquiry.— ;rnr4ur/o«.  Divine  Legation,  Fref.  (175,5.) 


table  and  karmefiill.—Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1203. 

■Wi'h  gentle  touche  whoes  liarmlesse  flame  did  shine 
L'pou  ills  heare,  about  his  temples  spred. 

Surrey.  Firyile.  JEneis, 


,  r  of  Lestant, 
where  thekyng  lay  louge  tyme  wythout  har'me-doynye  vnto 
the  sayde  castell. — Fabyan.  Clironicle,  an.  1377.  I 

And  the  example  of  Tully  ought  in  this  point  to  be  I 
foVowed,  who  wlien  it  was  in  his  power  to  harme  and  to 
spare  (as  himselfe  afiirmeth)  sought  for  causes  of  forgive-  j 
tsesse,  and  not  occasions  of  punishment :  which  is  the  proper 


luld  doe  harme,  yet  could  not  harmed  1 
could  not  die,  yet  seem'd  a  mortall  wight, 
as  most  strong  in  most  infirmitee ; 
a  he  never  heere,  like  did  he  never  see. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. : 

:s,  by  strong  arm 

drawn  to  the  head. 


HA'RMONY. 

Harmo'.vical. 
Harmo'nick. 
Harmo'.mck.s,  n. 
Harmo'nically. 

IlARMo'-NIOfS, 

Harmo'nioi'sly. 
H.a'rmonist. 
Ha'rmoxize,  v. 
The  fit  or  apt 


And  look,  as  i 
In  a  strong 


And  if  they  hit,  wound  deep  and  dread  ; 
Children  of  youth  are  even  so ; 

As  harmful,  deadly,  to  a  toe.— P. Fletcher.  Psalm  U7. 
But  a  scholer,  by  myne  opinion,  is  better  occupied  in 
playing  or  slepinR,  than  in  spending  tyme,  not  onlie  vainlie, 
but  also  7inrn7//////c,  in  sochakinde  of  exercise  [paraphrasis.] 
Ascham.  The  Scholemaster,  pt.  ii. 
And  when  sharp  Winter  shoots  her  sleet  and  harden'd  hail. 
Or  sudden  gusts  from  sea  the  harmless  deer  assail, 
The  shrubs  are  not  of  pow'r  to  shield  them  from  the  wind. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olhinn,  %.-2. 
The  de.adly  killing  aspic,  wlien  he  seeth 
This  world  of  creatures,  sheaths  his  poison'd  teeth. 
And  with  the  adder  and  the  speckled  snake. 
Them  to  a  corner  harmlessly  betake.— J(/.  Koali's  Flood. 
For  when  through  tasteless  tiat  humility 
In  dough-bak'd  men  some  harmlcssness  we  see, 
'lis  but  his  phlegm  that's  virtuous,  and  not  he. 

Donne.  Letter  to  the  hndij  Careij. 

Pronoun: 

She  neuer  knew  harme-doing. 

Shakespeare.  Ren.  VIII.  Art  ii.  s'-.  ". 

Though  we  obey  laws,  and  comply  with  received  custnm.s, 
and  avoid  all  occasions  of  contention,  though  our  temper.^ 
be  meek,  our  principles  peaceable,  and  our  conversations 
inoffensive,  we  may  yet  prove  successless  in  our  endeavours 
to  live  peaceably,  and  may  be  hated,  harmed,  and  disquieted 
in  our  course  of  life.— BnrroM',  vol.  i.  Ser.  ZV. 

As  God  hath  thought  fit  to  leave  us  exposed  to  the  Devil's 
attempts,  for  the  exercise  of  our  virtue,  so  he  hath  taken 
care  to  orde.  matters  in  such  a  way,  that  we  ma  v  alwavs  do 
ourselves  good,  and  improve  both  our  virtue  aiid  rewards, 
by  the  assaults  of  the  Devil,  though  he  can  do  us  no  harm 
by  Oient.—Sfiarp,  vol  iii.  Ser.  4. 


Fr.  Harmonie;  It.  Ar- 
moiiia  ;  Sp.  Armomn ;  Lat. 
Harmonia  ;  Gr.  'Apiiovia. 
Musicis  ita  dieitur  cnncen- 
tus;  ac  pi'oprie  ita  vocatur 
apta  omnis  oommissura  ac 
compages,  ab  dp/xo^oi,  qiiod 
ab  dp/xos,  uti  hoc  ab  apw, 
npfo,  (  Vossins. ) 
Q  or  connexion  of  parts ;  in 
concordant  proportion ;  in  agreement  or  cor- 
respondence ;  in  musical  proportion  or  concord. 

O  (qd.  she)  there  is  a  melody  in  heauen,  which  clerkes 
cleapen  harmony,  but  that  Is  not  in  breaking  of  voice,  but  it 
is  a  maner  swete  thing  of  kindly  werching.  yt  causeth  ioy 
out  of  nomber  to  recken,  and  that  is  ioyned  by  reason  and 
by  wisedome,  in  a  quantitv  of  proporcion  of  knitting. 

Cha?ccer.  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  ii. 

And  with  the  swete  harmony,  that  he  made  on  his  harpe, 
he  costrained  the  iuel  spirite,  that  vexed  kinge  Saule,  to 
for.sake  him,  continuynge  the  tjTiie  that  he  harped. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Goivrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

God  graunteth  to  some  men  prowesse  martiall 
To  a  nother  daunsinge,  with  song  harmonical. 

Id.  lb.  c.  20.  from  Homer. 

Touching  musicall  harmonie,  whether  by  instrument  or 
by  voyce,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  sounds  a  due  propor- 
tionable disposition,  such  notwithstanding  is  the  force  there- 
of, and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  that  very  part  of  man 
which  is  most  diuine,  that  some  haue  beene  thereby  induced 
to  thinke  that  the  soule  it  selfe  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it 
harmony.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastiealt  Politic.  \\.\.  §  :!S. 

All  men  in  shape  I  did  so  far  excel. 

(The  parts  in  me  such  harmony  did  bear) 
As  in  my  model  Nature  seem'd  to  tell. 

That  her  perfection  she  had  placed  here. 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Pierre  Gareston. 

No  man  is  able  so  well  to  judge  of  song  and  harmonical 
measures,  as  the  best  and  most  experienced  musician. 

Holland.  Plnlareh, -p.  SSI. 

Thus  much  therefore  may  suffice,  to  shew  that  neither  the 
harmnviqne,  nor  the  rythmick,  nor  any  one  of  these  facul- 
ties of  mu.siek,  which  is  named  p.articular,  can  be  sufficient 
of  it  self  alone  to  judge  of  the  affection,  or  to  discern  of  other 
qualities.— 7rf.  lb.  p.  102C. 

Oft  in  bands 

\MiiIe  they  keep  w.atch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
■With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonie  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  tlie  night,  and  lift  our  tlioughtK  to  beavcn. 

Milton.  1  nradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

Plato  therefore  intending  to  declare  harmonically  the  har- 
mony of  the  four  elements  of  the  soul,  and  the  cause  why  ] 
things  so  divers  accorded  together ;  in  each  intervall  hath 
put  down  two  medieties  of  the  soul,  and  that  according  to 
musicall  proportion.— i;fo//r;»(/.  Plularcli,  p.  1022. 

Cloris.  Nay  that  those  sweet  harmonious  strains  wehear. 
Amongst  the  lively  birds'  melodious  lays. 
As  they  recording  sit  upon  the  sprays, 
Were  hovering  still  for  music  at  thine  ears. 

Draijton.   The  Muses'  F.lysium,  Nymph.  4, 


That  (his  admirable  engine  of  our  bodies,  whose  fitiictlons 
are  carryed  on  by  such  a  mi;!;ifi;'!e  of  parts,  and  motions 

which  neither  intnrf  re   m;-  i :.,  nno  .another  in  their 

operations;    !.  .;   ;.-   :,i,  ,,-  ,  syiniviihy  promote  the 

perfection  :.,   I  ■  ,     ,.  ,  ...,,,  1  his  should  be  an 

undosign  (lit  ;,,,  ,  .,,  ,,  ,1  ,.  ,^  ^.^^^j.^  ^^^^.^  melan- 
cnoiies  liypeii;    -  -  1,.  .„,,:.   ;  ,,,;/,/  ,  I  bogmali-iny,  c.  5. 

Probably  cither  these  [contrary  qualities  in  Adam]  were 
so  harmoniously  mixed,  as  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  a 
dissolution.— /fo;)A:;«j.  Funeral  Serm.  Eccl.  ix.  5.  ^ 

A  king's  name 

Doth  sound  harmoniously  to  men  at  distance. 

Bcaim.  %-Fletch.  The  Coronation,  Act  v. 
By  orderly  disposing  and  harmonizing  of  them,  he  did  by 
that  means  produce  this  most  beautiful  and  perfect  animal 
of  the  world.— CKrfico;///.  Intellectual  System,  p.  215. 

Vi'o  conclude  therefore  that  Vrania  or  the  heavenly  Venus, 
was  sometimes  amongst  the  Pagans  a  name  for  the  Supreme 
Deity,  as  that  which  is  the  most  amiable  being,  and  first 
pulchntuie.  the  most  benign  and  fecund  begetter  of  .all 
tlnnss,  and  the  constant  harmoniser  of  the  whole  world. 

Id.  lb.  p.  489. 

The  composer  should  fit  his  musick  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste 
of  harmony  has  been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every 
country  abounds  with  :  in  short,  that  musick  is  of  a  relative 
nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance 
to  another.— SiipcM/or,  No.  29. 

They  will  soon  conclude,  that  this  machine  is  the  whole 
man  ;  and  that  the  harmonical  soul,  in  the  h5-pothesis  of  an 
harmonia  prcestaiiilita,  is  merely  a  fiction  and  a  dream. 

Clarke.  Fifth  Beply  to  Leibnit-.. 
How  oft  hast  thou  thy  votaries  beheld 
At  Cramlio  merry  met,  and  hymnyng  shrill 
AVith  voice  harmonic  each,  whilst  others  frisk 
In  mazy  dance,  or  C'estrian  gambols  show. 
Elate  with  mightyjoy.— /.  PAi/i/is.  Cerealia,  (17011.) 

Such  Venus  shines,  when  with  a  measur'd  bound 
She  smoothly  gliding  swims  th'  harmonious  round, 
When  with  the  Graces  in  the  dance  she  moves. 
And  fires  the  gazing  Gods  with  ardent  love. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvrH. 

But  the  atheistical  astrologer  is  doubly  pressed  with  fhi< 

absurdity    For  if  there  was  no  counsel  at  the  making  of  the 

world,  how  came  the  Asterisms  of  the  same  nature  and 

energies  to  be  so  harmoniously  placed  at  regular  intervals? 

Bcnitey,  Ser.  3. 

Of  which  obedience,  his  most  precious  death  is,  by  our 
most  excellent  harmonist,  declared  to  be  the  consummation 
and  utmost  completion  :  and  to  it  are  here  ascribed  the  very 
greatest  and  highest  things  that  it  was  even  possible  for 
liim  to  express.— A'eiso«.  Life  of  Dr.  Georffe  Bull. 

Now  the  soft  hour 

Of  walking  comes  ;  for  him  who  lonely  loves 

To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 

With  Nature  ;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart 

And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 

The  harmony  to  others.  Thomson.  Summer. 

The  victory  was  at  last  so  complete,  as  none  were  found 
able  to  rally  their  forces  in  this  cause  against  our  judicious 
harmnnizer. — Kelson.  Life  of  Dr.  George  Bull. 

These  accessary  sounds,  which  j 
of  a  sonorous  body  vibrating  at  01 
and  the  whole  system  of  modern 
them.— S/r  W.Jones.  Essay  on  the 

jMusick  belongs,  as  a  science,  to  an  interesting  part  of 
natural  philosophy,  which,  by  mathematicall  deductions 
from  constant  phenomena,  explains  the  causes  and  proper- 
ties of  sound,  limits  the  number  of  mixed,  or  harmonick,. 
sounds  to  a  certain  series,  which  perpetually  recurs,  and' 
fixes  the  ratio  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  or  to  one  lead- 
ing term. — Id.  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hindus. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no  part  of  a 
Terse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the  rest  as  not  to  remain 
still  more  harmonious  than  prose,  or  to  show,  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  tones,  that  it  is  part  of  a  verse. 

Rambler,  No.  90. 

It  was  their  wish  to  see  publick  and  private  virtues  not 
dissonant  and  jarring,  and  mutually  destnictive,  but  har- 
moniously com'oined,  growing  out  of' one  another  in  a  noble 
and  orderly  gra('  .ii'i]i  1.  <  !]ir<    ,  V\\  siipportingand  supported. 
/  i In  lli~  Present  Di-:conients. 


?  caused  by  the  aliquots 


From  part  tn 
The  harmn:,. 
With  tones  si 
Adopting  Na 


sucli  gradation  throwi, 
s  the  work  her  own. 
Mason.  Fresnoys  Art  of  Pai. 


,ng. 


Books,  my  son,  while  they  teach  us  to  respect  the  interest 
of  others,  often  make  us  unmindful  of  our  own  ;  while  they 
instruct  the  youthful  reader  to  gi-asp  at  social  happiness,  he 
grows  miserable  in  detail,  and,  attentive  to  universal  Itar- 
mony,  often  forgets  that  he  himself  has  a  part  to  sustain 
in  the  concert.— GoWsmirt.  Citixen  of  Vie  World,  Let,  6S. 


H  AR 

HA'RNESS,  V.  \      Fr.  Hariiois ;    It.  Arnese ;  j 

Ha'rness,  n.  SSp.Arnes^  Ger.  Harnisch; 
bat.  ffnnias  !  Sw.IIarnis/i :  Low  hut.  Ha  ma  scha, 
which  Hickes  thinks  means  armour  for  the  head 
or  skull,  from  the  Goth.  Quarnei,  the  skull, 
(Gram.  Franco.  Theot.  p.  92. )  \Vachter,_that 
it  is  cither  the  A.  S.  Iren,  or  Welsh  Ilaiarn,  both 
signifying  iron,  the  metal  of  which  harness  or 
armour  is  made  :  and  supposes  the  word  to  have 
had  its  orii^in  in  the  times  when  the  Gauls  and 
Gennans  began  to  cover  the  body  with  iron. 
The  verb  is  used  generally, — 

To  dress  or  furnish,  to  arm  :  also  to  equip  with 
harness,  or  the  furniture  used  for  draught  horses. 

By  7  Richard  II.  c.  13,  Launce-gaies  armors 
and  other  hnniics  v.-hatsocvcr  are  prohibited  upon 
paine  of  forfaiture,  lS.c. 


mnyiis. 

^.  Bruntie,  p. : 
Iih  have  seyon  hym  my  self,  som  tyrae  in  russet 
Both*  in  greye  and  in  greys,  and  in  gyU  hanieis. 

Piers  Plouhmaii.  p.  2S2.  j 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gnie  daggere, 
Harneiscd  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere. 

Chaucer.   The  Prolngiie,  v.  ! 


HAR 

Ha'ROW.  "  The  curious  reader  (says  Mr. 
Tvnvhitt)  mav  consult  Du  Cange,  (in  v.  Haroep,) 
and  Hirkcs  (  Gr.  Fr.  Theot.  p.  96).  I  rather  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  derived  from  har,  altus, 
and  op,  clamor,  two  Islandic  words,  which  were 
probably  once  common  to  all  the  Scandinavian 
uations.'"  (And  see  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  iii. 
p.  41."),  Note.) 

■\Vliy  let  be,  (quod  she)  let  be,  Nicholas, 

Or  i  v.-ol  orie  out  harnw  and  alas. 

Chaucer.  The  Millcres  Tale,  v.  3286. 


Alii 


I  and  Nicholay, 

and  harnic !  in  the  street. 

1,1.  lb. 


This  John  goth  out,  and  fint  liis  hors  away, 
And  gan  to  cry,  lianni;  and  w.-xia  wa ! 

/rf.  The  Reies  Tale,  v.  4009. 


■(• !  the  (lames  which  i 

I  be  quencht.  within  n 

Spenser.  Fat 


And  rise  on  morow  up  erly 
Out  of  thy  bed,  and  hanicis 
Or  euer  dawning  thou  maist 


Pose. 


HARP, 

Harp,  „. 

llA'aPER. 


HA'RriNG,  n.       ( 
Ha'rpist.  I 

HA'RrSICIIORD.  J 

harp. 


And  on  the  movwe  whan  the  day  pan  spring, 
Of  hors  and  Anrne/cj  noise  and  clattcrinf; 
Tlier  was  in  the  hostelvies  .ill  aboute. 

1,1.  The  Knighles  Tale.  v.  2101. 

Ces,ir  sent  oucr  the  Kliine  into  Gcrnianye.  vnto  those 

cities  which  thotlier  ysres  before  he  had  pacified,  and  de- 

maunded  of  them  liorsmen.  and  fotemen  light  harnessed 

{let-is  nnnatvnr)  which  ivcie  wont  to  fcifrht  amongcst  them 

G,:ldiii,/e.  Co'sar,  fol.  220. 

He  fmv  father]  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  hnrres,  \ 

with  himselfe  and  his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  ; 

he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.     I  can  remember  that  , 

I  buckled  his  hnnies,  when  lie  went  to  Blackheath  fielde.       i 

Lalimcr.  First  Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward. 

Where  stand  of  old  j 

Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountr.ins  lodg'd  j 

Against  a  solemn  day,  harncst  at  hand, 

Celestial  equipage.— jl/i7/on.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  | 

The  citizens  sent  the  king's  grace  one  hundred  tall  men 
wel'  harnessed,  to  furnishe  his  nauie,  appoynted  to  kepe  the 
narow  seas.— Grajlon.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  13. 

Thus  when  I  plo\7  my  ground,  my  horse  is  harnersed  and 
chained  to  my  plough,  and  put  in  his  track  or  furrow,  and 
guided  by  my  whip  and  my  tongue. 

Hale.  OriJ/in.  of  Mankind,  p.  .50. 
At  least  we'll  dye  with  harnesse  on  our  backc. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
Great  men  should  drinke  v 
Id. 
Thus  he  concludes,  and  euery  hardy  knight 

His  sample  follow'd,  and  his  breth'ren  twaine, 
The  other  princes  put  on  harnesse  light. 
As  footmen  vse. 

Fairefax.  Codfreij  of  Bovhffiie,  b.  xi.  s.  23. 

Venntius,  a  famous  king  of  the  Brigantes,  and  husband 
to  Cartism.™dua,  (a  woman  of  an  high  and  noble  linage,  but 
of  a  base  and  vnsatisfied  lust,)  finding  his  bed  abused  by 
"Vellocatus  his  seruant  and  harnesse-bearer,  raised  his  power 
against  her,  and  her  paramour. 

Speed.  Great  Brilane,  b.  v.  c.  fi.  s.  12. 
As  when  Jove's  harnesse-bearing  bird  from  hye 

Stoupes  at  a  flying  heron  with  proud  disdayne. 
The  stone-dead  quarrey  falls  so  forciblye, 
That  it  rebownds  against  the  lowly  plajTie, 
A  second  fall  redoubling  backe  againe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Wien  he  was  come  home,  being  forgetful  of  his  promises, 
hi!  had  raised  much  strife  and  contention,  and  had  caused 
all  his  servants  to  be  secretly  armed  and  harnessed. 

Bmncl.  Hist,  of  the  Beformation,  an.  1.'.18. 
Jle  spoke  ;  and,  at  his  word,  the  TrojaTi  train 


^  A..S.  n. Hearpe,  earpa ;  (\.S. 
I  v.  Jlcarjnan  ;  Ger.  n.  Hurpfe : 
\^  Dut.  Harpe ;  Sw.  Harpa  ;  Fr. 
Harpe;  \t.  Arpn ;  Sp.  Harp.i ; 
Low  Lut.  Harpa. 
To  harp, — to  play  upon  the 


(Met.)  to  strike  upon  the  same  string,  to  touch 
repeatedly  upon  the  same  subject,  to  rc^t  or 
dwell  upon  it,  to  touch  or  aff'ect. 

^tenest^al  he  was  gode  ynow,  &  harpare  in  eche  poynte. 
To  Athelston  pauylon  myd  ys  fiarpe  he  wende, 
And  so  wel  wythoute  harpede,  that  me  after  hjTn  sende. 
P.  Gloucester,  p.  272. 


For  the  thingis  that  ben  withouten  the  soule  and  ghyueth 
voicis,  eithir  pipe  eithir  harpe,  but  tho  ghyuen  distinccion 
of  sowningis  hou  sch.il  it  he  knowun  that  is  sungun  eithir 
that  that  is  trunipid.— /('!>;//■.  1  Cor.  c.  14. 

Moreouer,   when    thy'.iges  ^vythout   lyfe   geue   sounde : 


And  in  his  harping,  whaime  that  he  hadde  songe. 
His  eyen  twinkcled  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  donne  the  stetros  in  a  frosty  night. 

Vhnuc:-r.    The  Prnlnglie. 
And  on  this  syde  fast  by 
Sat  the  harper  Orion 
And  Eacides  Chirion 
And  other  harpers  many  - 


-Id.  Hmise  of  Fame,h. 


The 


>  the  ■ 


Pour  thro'  the  gates,  and,  fell'd  from  Ida's  crown, 

Roll  back  the  gather'd  forests  to  the  town. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Wiselv,  therefore,  did  Plato  advise  us  not  to  exercise  the 
body  without  the  soul,  nor  the  soul  without  the  body  ;  but 
to  let  them  draw  together  equally,  like  horses  harnessed 
together  in  a  carriage. — Knox.   Winter  Fvcnings,  F.ven.  25. 

And  yet  [you]  will  voluntary  run 

To  that  confinement  vou  would  shun. 

Content  to  drudge  alon-  the  track. 

With  bell  and  haruess  on  your  back. 

Lloyd.  A  Dialogue  between  (/ip  Autlor  and  Ms  Friend. 


Lo,  this  is 

Eke,  whan  men  harpc-strings  sraite 

Wheder  it  be  much  or  lite 

Lo,  with  the  stroke  the  eyre  it  breketh.— W.  lb.  b-  ii. 

He  taketh  the  harpe,  and  in  his  wise 

He  tempretb,  and  of  such  assise 

SjTiginge  he  harpclh  forth  with  all. 

That  as  a  voice  celestiall 

Hem  thought  it  sowned  in  her  ere, 

As  though  that  it  an  angell  were.— Goiccr.  Con.  .4.  b.  viii. 

King  Hery  thereto  would  not  condiscende,  but  still  harped 
on  tliys  strvng,  that  the  virgj-u,  whych  was  lawfully  com- 
byned  in  niatrymony  with  Maximilian,  kynge  of  Romans, 
slioulde  not  be  compelled  agaynste  her  wil  and  promes. 

Hall.  Hen.  Til.  an.  0. 

A  harpe  well  playde  on  shewyth  swete  melody 
/  A  harper  with  his  wrest  may  ttine  the  hurpe  wrong 
Mystuning  of  an  instrument  shal  hutte  a  true  song. 

Skelton.  Troulh  *  Information. 


The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  seraphim. 
Are  seen,  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 
limping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  uiiexpressive  notes  to  heaven's  newborn  heir. 

Milton.  Ode  on  the  Nalivily. 

Since  you  are  so  fullie  minded  and  stifly  bent  (quoth  hee) 
neither  will  I  importime  you.  nor  dull  >our  cares  with 
harping  still  upon  this  tmpleasant  thing,  and  do  no  good ; 
[nequcego  oblundam,  sirpins  eadeni  nequicquam  agendo.) 

Holland.  Livirs,  p.  51. 

Our  conqu*rors  vaunting 
With  bitter  scofTs  and  taunting, 

Thus  proudly  jest ; 
Take  down  your  harps  and  string  them, 
Uecal  your  songs,  and  sing  them. 

Vol  Sinn's  feast. 


FUtcher,  P».  1S7. 


II  A  11 

j      A  mill  sixpence  of  my  mother's  I  loved  ai  deafly,  and  £ 
two-pence  I  had  to  spend  over  and  above  ;   besides,  tlw 


And  can  no  lesse 

Tame  the  fierce  walkers  of  the  wildernesse. 
Than  that  ji:agrian  harpist,  for  whose  lay 
Tigers  with  hunger  pinde  and  left  their  pray. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  a.  5. 

Also  over  night  before  the  Nones  of  Februarie,  (i.  the 
fourth  day  of  the  same  nioneth)  the  harpe-slarrc  Fidicula 
goeth  downe,  and  is  no  more  scene. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvlii.  c.  26. 

Such  were  his  intentions,  and  such  his  judgment  about 
this  practice ;  and  we  find  him  in  effect  true  and  answeralile 
to  them,  every  song  of  his,  every  meditation,  every  exercise 
of  devotion  chieflv  harping  M^on  this  string;  (the  goodness 
of  GQi.)—Barroii<,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2C. 

I  know,  the  party  are  perpetu.ally  harping  upon  it,  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  our  first  reformers,  opposed 
establishments.— ira/cr/onrf.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  293. 

Amongst  the  Roman  emperors  (the  lords  of  a  great  part  of 
the  world)  we  find  Nero  at  his  harp,  Domitian  killing  tiles, 
■and  Commodus  playing  the  fencer;  and  all  this  only  to 
busy  themselves  some  way  or  other :  nothing  being  so 
grievous  and  tedious  to  human  nature,  as  perfect  idleness. 
South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

But  beauty  gone,  'tis  easier  to  be  wise ; 
As  harpers  better  by  the  loss  of  eyes. 

Parnell.  An  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

Their  harjisichords  set  them  so  upon  their  round  o's  and 
minuits,  that  the  form  of  their  battle  was  broken,  and 
tliree  hundred  thousand  of  them  slain. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 

in  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  haip  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Collins.  Ode  on  tho  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson. 
Muse,  hang  this  harp  upon  yon  aged  beech, 
Still  murmuring  with  the  solemn  truths  I  teach, 
And  while  at  intervals +1  cold  blast  sings, 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  .ind  pants  upon  the  strings, 
My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret,  and  lament 
A  nation  scourg'd,  yet  tardy  to  repent. 

Cowper.  Expostulaiion. 
And  you,  ye  host  of  saints,  for  ye  have  known 

Each  dreary  path  in  life's  perplexing  maae, 
Tlio'  now  ye  circle  yon  eternal  throne 

With  har  pings  high  of  inexpressive  praise. 
Will  not  your  train  descend  in  radiant  state 
To  break  with  mercy's  beam  this  gathering  cloud  of  fate. 
Mason.  Eifritia. 
If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  ? 
If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
.Ks  InofTensive.  what  olfence  in  cards  ? 
Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  all  be  gay, 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

Cou-per.  The  Progress  of  Errour. 

The  quills  of  ravens  sell  for  twelve  shillings  the  hundred, 
beingof  great  use  in  tuningthe  lower  notes  o{  a  harpsichord, 
when  the  wires  are  set  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sticks.— P<.'r!/!«H^  British  Zoology.  The  Raven. 

HARPO'ON.  "V  Lat.Harpago;  Fr.Harpon: 
Ha'p.ping-iron.  >  Gr.  'Ao7ra77;,  tcrro  rov  upiraf- 
Harpo'oner.  j  (tv.  quia  quicquid  prehen- 
derct,  rapcrct.  The  invention  of  the  harpagon, 
harpoon,  or  grapple,  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Peri- 
cles, not  to  Anacharsis,  as  is  asserted  by  Vossius 
and  Gesner.     The  name  is  now  applied  to — 

A  javelin  of  iron,  with  a  sharp  triangular  point 
barbed  like  an  arrow. 

There  were  deuised  certeine  instruments  wherewyth  they 
might  pull  downe  the  workes  y>  their  cnemyes  made,  called 
harpagnns,  [harpagonas  vocant.] 

Brende.  Quintu)  Curliiis,  M.H. 


At  last  the  enemies  from  out  the  Carthaginian  ships 
began  to  cast  out  certain  loggets,  with  yron  hookes  at  the 
end  (which  the  souldiers  call  harpagones)  [gr,apples]  for  to 
take  hold  upon  the  Roman  sXn'^s.— Holland.  Livirs,  p.  746. 

The  boat,  which  on  the  first  assault  did  go, 
Strook  with  a  harping-ir'n  the  younger  foe. 

Waller.  The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands. 
Some  fish  with  harpoons,  some  with  darts  are  struck, 
Some  drawn  with  nets,  some  hang  upon  the  hook. 

Dryden.  Olid.  Arl  of  Lore,  b.  i. 

The  women,  who  commonly  know  their  husbands'  de- 
signs, prevent  them  from  doing  any  injury  to  each  other  by 
hiding  their  lances,  harpoons,  bows  .-md  arrows,  or  any 
weapon  that  they  hixye.—Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1681. 
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HAR 

Thouj5li  he  struck  the  fish  \rith  a  kind  of  harping-iron. 
ami  wounded  hhn,  I  am  convinced,  to  death,  j  et  he  could 
hot  possess  iiJniself  of  Ins  body. 

Fielding.    A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

Ench  sail  is  set  to  catch  the  favouring  gale, 

While  on  tlie  yard-arm  the  harpuuiier  sits. 


as  near  to  thi 
lias  forced  in 


Pam 


■.irpn, 


HA'RPY.       Gi\  'ApiTviai  ;     Lat.  Harpmce,    so 
oalletl   from  their  rapaciousnoss ;    from   the   Gr. 
'Apira^-eiv,  rapero. 
For  ilands  in  the  salt  sea  great  thei  [Stropliades]  stand, 


Xyke  foules  with  maidens  face  thei  ben,  their  paunches 

wyde  delllde 
With  garbage  great,  their  hooked  pawes  thei  spredc,  and 

Witli  liungry  lookes.  Piiner.   I'irgilt.  .'Eneldoi,  b.  iii. 

vnmt  resteih  then  hut  this  ; 
Plucke  downe  those  grating  Iiarpit^s  that 

Seduce  our  king  amis, 
If  worthies  stil,  set  vp  a  king 

Worthier  than  ii 


H  A  R 

from  the  A. S.Hergian;  Ger.Hcr/t.en;  Sw.Haria: 
Fr.  Huiier :  to  ha rn/,  (qv.)  A.S.  Ilerg-ian,  (as 
Somner  interprets,)  is, — "  vastare,  spoliare,  diri- 
pcre.  dcijretiari,  to  waste  or  lay  waste,  to  spoile, 
to  pUinder,  to  harry."     See  Herrtj  in  Jamieson. 

To  lay  waste,  to  plunder  ;  and  as  the  Fr to 

tire,  or  toil  out,  to  weary  or  wear  ont,  to  vex,  to 
disquiet. 


A  popular  government  of  sin,  under  a  multitude  of  tyrants, 
which  have,  for  so  long  a  while,  wasted  and  Imrrrissed  the 
soul. — Haniiiwiul.   h'urks,  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 

Hfeanwhile  the  men  of  Jnilah  to  prevent 
The  han-tiss  of  their  land  hcset  mo  round. 


HAR 

O  that  a  pot  of  siluer  once  would  cracke 
Dencath  my  harrow,  by  Alcides  sent. 

Beaumont.  Persius,  Sat.  2. 
That  David  made  the  people  of  the  Ammonites  to  pass 
under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron  is  not  safely  imitahle  liv 
Christian  souldiers ;  because  it  has  so  much  cruelty. 

Up.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Coiisrieiwe,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
No  raking  or  harrowing  can  alter  the  nature  of  a  barre.i 
ground,  though  it  may  smooth  and  level  it  to  the  eye. 

Snnlh,  vol.  x.  Ser.  1! 


W  hile  .iny  drog^  of  this  banefnl  system  i 

.-.'•::  Ii";i  I  nf  Li  mral  freedom  :  it  was  a  s 

'   '  .  '       '  '  '     '   in,  enjoyed  by  the  gr.-n 

^.llo  were  perpetually  ii, 

■   i;;.  while  they  racked   ; 

-I'.'        ^      '.    J-nes.  Oiithe  Reforinulu: 


Ifarr. 

With  th.at 

Both  table  and  provision  vani.' 

With  sound  at  harpies  wings,  ; 

Only  the  importune  tempter  s 

Milln. 


AlMoT)',  England,  b.  V.  c.  28. 


As  if  we  did  not  suffer  enough  fn 
beats  ttpon  us  without,  must  we  coi 
societies  where  we  assemble,  in  order  ( 
that  storm,  to  harass  one  another. — Bl 


Oder. 


radise  Begaived,  b 


Thither  by  Imrpy-fnnted  Furies  hail'd. 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brought.  Id.  Par 


Flights  of  devourmg  harpies  vex  r 

Swift,  instantaneous,  sudden  they 

And  from  my  mouth  the  tasteful] 

Fawkes.  ApoUonius  Ithoi 


have  purchased,  by  the 

harpn,  who  had  joined  the  artifices  of  i 

menfs  of  youth. — Rambler,  No.  19^. 


out  my  love,  and  I  am  content  to 


Whilst  tlu-v  i  \  ■  -  ;■■  II  ■-'  'r.  x''s.\.;  th.^hurassings 
of  frequent  !■    ■      ...  :  ,,:,;,  -t  continual 

alarm,  it  is  li-:  i    •  i   ■    .i;  .   ,    i  ■>  i'    ,.ii\i(.iis,  and 

unsettled  con-:;i..  i  <.  ::;•  i:;.;  v.  ,,ir,i  ihmi,  ,,,ii,ir,iiately  of 
wi'iting  histories  l<*r  the  inlormatirm  of  tlie  publit-  or  of  pos- 
terity.— Paley.  Eridences  of  Chris/ianily,  pt.  i.  c.  8, 

HA'RRIDAN.  Cotgrave  says,—"  Haridellr, 
a  poor  tit,  or  lean,  ill-favoured  jade."  From  the 
verb  harrier,  to  hnrri/. 

One  hurried, — and  thus,  toiled  or  worn  nut. 

In  a  translated  suit  then  tries  the  town, 
With  borrow'd  pins,  and  patches  not  Iier  own, 
But  just  endur'd  the  winter  she  began. 


ape  from  a  j 


H.VRQUERU.S.S.  ) 

Then  pushe.i  -il:!'  •         ■  !■ 
And  hoi:    :    ■■■  ' 

tMharnuO:      .    ;n  ....  ,1 

Auddiui,^  tl.L  .ill.  :..:,, 


,Sce  HACKr.fT,  and  Ar- 


II,\ 


HA'RP.owi-n.         /'from   A.S.JIei 
Ha'krdwint,,  v.  }  (to  harrji)  verl. 


Vneeitainc  Auclors.   The  Asmult  of  Cupid,  %-c. 

After  came  ICOOn  Janizaries,  called  the  slaues  of  the 
grand  Signior,  all  a  foote.  euery  one  hauin.g  his  harqucbush, 
who  be  his  gard,  all  o;,,:i.  ■  ji  .  , :  •  ll;o,  and  apparelled 
vpon  their  headcs  wi;'..  ,:  i         ■ 


And  when  the  Em 
would  be,  and  where 
charged  and  shot  olf.  1 
the  banke  of  ice.— /</. 


In  the  third  yea 
regent  as  he  was  rid 
harmtelms  by  one  J 
died  of  the  hurt  lh( 


p.->eceB  of  great  .arlillei 

This  how  much  it  s 
service,  both  for  the 
easily  perceived,  in  t 
small  time  became  po 


IIA'RRAGE. 

•  harried. 


■  as  setled  where  h 
ail  the  ordinance  dis 
rs  began  to  shoot  off  a 


clie  a  ilocke 
.5,  with  such 
rmie  of  men 


And  in  four  months  a  half er'd  / 

Pope.  .Uucer,  a  Character.  \ 

HA'RROW,  r.  ^  .Skinner,— "  By  him  that! 
(  harowed  hcW"  (i.  e.)  Christ; 
'an,  ^■astare, 
•batim,  per  eum 
qui  vastavit  (i.  c. )  devicit  inferos,  .^nd  Lye  ob- 
serves that  liarrow,  in  Chaueer,  is  the  same  as 
harry ;  and  hence,  (he  adds,)  perhaps,  the  name 
was' trans,''erred  to  the  tool  or  instrument  with 
which  land  is  broken  into  smaller  parts.  Mr. 
Stcevens  sa;,  s, — "  To  harrow  is  to  conquer,  to 
subduo.  The  word  is  of  .S;)xon  origin."  .\s  the 
verb,  to  harry,  it  is — 

To  waste  or  lay  waste,  to  spoil,  to  plunder  ;  to 
disquiet,  to  disturb,  to  toil  out,  weary,  or  wear 
out;  and,  conscqueritially,  (o  over-power,  to 
subdue;  to  vex,  to  disturb,  to  break  or  tear  to 
pieces. 


F.ggen  otic 


0th'  shepc  oth'  ky 


.  oth' 


,vyne  oth'  ge 


Ds  the  sixt,  this 
s  shot  at  with  an 
M/unded,  that  he 

olland,  an.  1570. 


P;V«  PloKhnnih 
neuer  telle 
im  that  hnrieed  belle 
Vianeer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  i 

ly  EusMccfeil,  by  the  proceedii 


Perhaps  intended  fo"  harrassed. 


JSnr.-n.   lien.  VIl.  p.  I-! 
Most  glorious  Lord  of  life,  that  on  this  day. 

Didst  make  thy  triumph  ovt-r  ('ealh  .and  sin  : 
And  hauing  harrow  d  boll,  didst  bring  away 

Captinitie  thence  captiue,  vs  to  win.— S/iO/iser,  son.  C! 

Barn.  I.ookes  it  not  like  the  king  ?     Marke  it  Horatio. 

Hora.  Most  like  :  it  hurrciwcs  mc  with  fear  and  wonder, 

Shakespcaie.  Hnmlet,  Act  i.  sc. 

Moreover,  they 


HA'RRASS,  r.  ^ 
Ha'rVass,  II.  y 

Ha'rrasser.  j 

Ha'rRA5SISG,  71,    J 


:o  much  misery  and  little  i 

Fr.  Harasser.  M.  Lance- 
-ot  (says  Menace)  derives 
from  the  Gr.  Apaaafiv,  pul- 
sare.      Skinner,   perhaps,— 


e  of  opinion,  that  all  manner  of  raking 
enemie  to  vinea  v.hcn  they  be  in  flowre, 
and  putting  forth  young  grapes. 

Holland.  Pllnie,  b.  xvii.  e.  22. 

But  O  ere  long 

Too  well  1  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  houour'd  ladv,  yfJur  dear  sister. 
Amaz'd  1  ftood.  harrow' d  v:\Va  grief  and  fear. 

MiltoTi,  Comui, 
S6S 


Thy  weedy  fallows  let  the  plotigh  pervade, 

Till  on  the  top  th'  inverted  roots  are  laid. 

There  left  to  witlver  in  the  noon-tide  ray, 

Or  by  the  spiky  harrow  clear'd  away. 

Scolt.  Amceliean  Eclogues. 

Our  version  of  this  place  would  have  been  more  .accurate, 
and  more  strictly  comformable  to  the  original,  if  it  had  ren- 
dered the  passage  thus  :  he  put  them  to  saws  and  to  harrows 
of  iron,  and  to  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  by,  or  to 
tlie  brick-kilns  :  that  is,  he  put  them  to  hard  Labour,  with 
the  tools,  and  in  the  places  here  specified. 

Portens.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5.  Note*. 

ll.'.'RUY,  r.  A.  S.  Hcrrjian,  (i  e.  hcr-iff-an ;) 
Oer.  Hicrcn  ,-  Sw.  Herria  ,■  Fr.  Ilarier.  Ihre  in- 
terprets, bello  aliquem  infestare,  deriving  it  from 
ha-r,  an  army.  The  A.  S.  Hergian  (see  Somner)  is 
"  vastare,  spoliare,  diripere,  depraedari ;  to  waste, 
or  lay  waste,  to  S])oile,  to  plunder,  to  harry."  See 
Hcrry  in  Jamieson  ;  and  Harrass. 

To  lay  waste,  to  plunder ;  and  as  the  Fr.  Ila- 
rier,— to  tire  or  toil  out,  to  weary  or  wear  out ;  to 
vex,  to  disquiet 

On  the  left  side,  mo  Pevils  than  any  herte  may  tlunke, 

for  to  harii  and  drav.e  the  sinful  soules  to  the  pitte  of  helle. 

Chancer.  Tlic  Pcrsones  Taie. 

King  Richarde  him-selfe  [was]  sl.ain  in  the  fieide,  hacked 
and  hewed  of  his  enmies  handles,  haryed  on  a  hoishacke 
dead,  his  here  in  dispite  tome  and  togged  lyke  a  cur  do^ge. 
Sir  T.  More.   Worhcs,  p.  C9. 
Char.  A  proper  man. 
Cleo.  Indeed  he  is  so  :  I  repent  me  much. 
That  I  so  harried  him. 

Sliakcspeare.  Antony  S;  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  sc.  3 

Tliey  entred  against  tlie  Prouince,  and  in  battle  slew  Duke 
Berthun,  harrying  the  country  miserably  before  him. 

Speed.  The  U'esl-ScLcons,  b.  vii.  c.  0.  a.  4. 

But  bee  wading  thorow  these  troubles,  harried  the  pro- 
uince of  the  South-Saxons  with  inuasions  and  calamities. 
Id.  lb.  b.  vii.  c.  7.  s.  5.  an.  598. 

[Parthia]  was  so  weak,  that  with  great  difBcuIty  they 
could  defend  themselves  from  the  Armenians,  that  conti- 
nually harried  them  out  of  their  skins. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  4-12. 

The  Pharsalians  harrying  .and  troubling  the  rereward  of 
Agesilaus' army,  he  put  forth  five  hundred  horsemen,  which 
gave  them  so  lusty  a  ch.irge,  that  he  overthrew  thera  by 
force.—/./.  lb.  p.  SIC. 

HARSH.  A  .=;u-.  Ilari'h.  Anciently  writ- 
Ha'rshly.  V  ten  harryshe,  and  not  improbably 
H.\'RsnNF.ss.  )  from  the  verb  to  harry,  to  vex, 

to  molest,  to  trouble. 

Troublesome  or  distressing ;    rigorous,  rough, 

grating,  austere,  moi-ose.    See  the  quotation  from 

'Hobbs. 


But  melancholy  settled  in  thy  spleen. 

My  rhymes  seem  ha<sh  to  thy  unrelisli'd  taste. 
Thy  wits  that  long  repleni.sh'd  have  not  been, 

Wanting  kind  moisture,  do  unkindly  waste. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  2 

Ilis  [Euinenes]  speech  was  not  harsh  nor  churlish,  but 

very  mild  and  pleasant,  as  appeareth  by  the  letters  he  wrote. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  503. 

nr^rn  of  (ho  ronnril  ofTvnns   which  for- 


Confid 
bad  the 


lUlch 


HAR 

I  I  0,  if  thou  die  before, 

My  soul  from  other  lands  to  thoe  shall  soar  T 
Thy  (else  almighty)  heaiity  cannot  move 
Rase  from  the  seas,  nor  thy  love  teach  them  love, 
>for  tame  wild  Boreas'  /inw/incw. 

Daiine.  Funeral  Eleijy  on  Ms  Wife. 

Simple  sounds  please  by  equality,  as  the  sound  of  a  bell 
or  lute  :  insomuch  as  it  seems,  an  equality  continued  by  the  , 
percussion  of  the  object  upon  the  ear,  is  pleasure ;  the  con-  1 
trary  is  called  harshness,  such  ts  is  grating,  and  some  other 
sounds,  which  do  not  always  affect  the  body,  but  only  some- 
times, and  that  with  a  kind  of  horror  beginning  at  the  teeth. 
Hobbs.  Human  Nature,  c.  S. 


Thou  old  Adam's  likenesse,  set  to  dresse  this  garden  : 
How  dares  tliy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  vnpleasing 

newes.  Id.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

To  whom  he  sung  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rimes. 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension  day  at  noone. 
Your  highnes  should  deliuer  vp  your  crowne. 

Id.  King  John.,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
He  who  wishes  honestly,  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the 
offender  than  the  physician  to  the  patient,  when  he  prescribes 
harsh  remedies  to  an  inveterate  disease. 

Bryden.  Absaiom  ^-  Achitophet.  To  the  Header. 


that  he  makes  so  bold  with  his  neighbour,  or  deals  so  harshly 
■with  him ;  but  for  the  sake  of  orthodox  doctrine,  for  advan- 
tafje  of  the  true  church,  for  the  advancement  of  publick 
good,  he  judgeth  it  expedient  to  asperse  him. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  18. 

Tliis  [delight  in  beholding  torments]  has  been  the  raging 
passion  of  many  tyrants,  and  barbarous  nations  ;  and  be- 
longs, in  some  degree,  to  such  tempers  as  have  thrown  off 
that  courteousness  of  behaviour  which  retains  in  us  a  just 
reverence  of  mankind,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  harshness 
and  brutality. 

Shaftesbury.  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  b.  ii.  pt.  ii.  s.  3. 

But  their  peculiarity  is  not  excellence ;  if  they  differ  from 
the  verses  of  others,  they  differ  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are 
too  often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness. 

Johnson.  Life  af  Milton. 

We  might  place  in  contrast  those  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  which  were  chaunted  to  the  honour  of  the 


Ravage  nations  make  their  earlier  attempts  at  harmony. 

Cogan.  Theot.  Dis.  on  the  Jetvish  Dispensation. 

With  a  smile 

Gentle,  and  affable,  and  full  of  grace, 
As  fearful  of  offending  whom  he  wish'd 
Much  to  persuade,  he  plied  his  ear  with  truths. 
Not  harshly  thunder'd  forth,  or  rudely  press'd. 
But,  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  and  sweet. 

Cowper.  The  Task. 
In  rapid  floods  the  vernal  torrents  roll. 

Harsh-sounding  cataracts  responsive  roar  ; 
Thine  angry  billows  overwhelm  my  soul. 

And  dash  my  shatter'd  bark  from  shore  to  shore. 

Lowth,  Lect.  23.  Paraph,  on  Psalm  iZ,  by  Gregory. 

H  A'R.SLET.  ■)      Fr.  Hastillcs,  the  inwards  of  a 
Ha'slet.  (  beast ;   as  an  \iog's-haslet,  calf's 

gather,  .sheep's  pluek,  &c.  (Cotgrave.)  Skinner 
is  inclined  to  derive  tliis  Fr.  Hastilles  (Lye  seems 
strangely  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  word)  from 
the  Fr.  Haste,  a  spit ;  because  these  intestines 
were  usually  fastened  together,  and  in  that  state 
dressed  or  cooked  upon  a  spit.  And  see  Hatille 
in  Menage. 

The  Romans  came  to  that  excess,  that  the  laws  forbad  the 
usage  of  hogs-*r7r»/e<,  sweetbreads,  cheeks,  &c.  at  their  pub- 
lick  suppers.— A'ipi/.  Art  of  Cookery,  Let.  9. 

Their  haslets  are  equal  to  that  of  a  hog,  and  the  flesh  of 
Eome  of  them  eats  little  inferior  to  beef-steaks. 

Conk.  Voyages,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

HART.  >       A.  S.  Heart;    Got.  Hirsch  ; 


Hart's-horn.  J' Dut.  Wac/;  Sn:  Hjort.  Junius 
derives  from  Heart,  cor,  and  thinks  it  applied  to  ; 
the  animal  from  the  largeness  and  tiraorousness 
of  its  heart.  Wachter,  from  Gr.  Ktpaos,  horned,  | 
from  the  size  of  its  harns;  and  Ihre  from  A.  ,S. 
He.orod,  a  herd,  because  they  feed  or  pasture  in 
herds. 

Hartshorn, — see  the  quotation  from  Pennant 

Ther  saw  he  hartes  vrilh  hir  homes  hie. 

The  gretest  that  wore  ever  seen  with  eie. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,5 

Centaurus  badde,  that  he  [Achilles]  ne  sholde 

After  no  best  make  his  chas, 

Whiche  wolde  fleen  out  of  his  place  : 

As  bucke  and  do,  and  herte  and  hynde. 

With  whiche  he  maie  no  werre  finde. — Goieer.  C,  A.  b. 


HAR 

Tlie  harts  likewise,  in  troupes  taking  their  flighf, 
Kaysing  the  dust,  the  mountains  fast  forsake. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods. 
First  hunter  then  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forrest,  hart  and  hinde. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

A  strong  solution  of  the  volatile  salt  of  harts-hnrn,  or  of 
blood,  made  with  their  own  phlegm  or  spirit,  after  some  time 
exhibits  certain  short  flat  prismes. 

Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  ?,. 

"  Aiul,"  as  a  great  warrior  said,  "  I  had  rather  had  an 
army  of  hart-;  their  general  being  a  lion,  than  an  army  of 
lions,  their  general  being  an  hart." 

SIrype.  Life  of  Smith,  p.  192.  App. 

The  Count  Kinski,  ambassador  from  the  emperor  to  the 
treaty  at  Nimeguen,  gave  me  a  receipt  of  the  salt  of  harts- 
horn, by  which  a  famous  Italian  physician  of  the  emperor's 
had  performed  mighty  cures  upon  manv  others  as  well  as 
himself.— 5i>  Jr.  Temple.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

They  [the  horns  of  the  stag]  abound  in  ammonia,  -which 
is  the  basis  of  the  spirit  of  7;nr/s/ioi7i.;  and  the  remains  (after 
the  salts  are  extracted)  being  calcined,  become  a  valuable 
astringent  in  fluxes,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  burnt 
hartshorn. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Deer. 

HA'RVEST,  V.  >  A.  S.  Harfest,  which Wach- 
Ha'rvest,  n.  S  *^er  derives  from  the  Goth. 
Ar,  annona,  and  A.S.  Fan,  capere.  Dr.  Th.  H., 
in  .Skinner—from  Hertha,  whom  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans worshipped  pro  Vesta,  and  feast,  q.d.  Vestse 
seu  Terrre,  festivitas,  seu  dies'  festi.  Skinner 
him^ielf  is  inclined  to  herba  and  fcstum,  q.d.  Fes- 
tum  seu  fcstivitas  herharum.  The  A.  S.  Har-ian, 
canesccre,  to  grow  or  become  hoar;/,  and  jrcestmiaii, 
fructificare,  to  bear  or  produce  fruit,  (expressing 
by  their  composition,  the  whitening,  and,  conse- 
quentially, the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,) 
seem  to  present  a  plain  and  satisfactory  etymology. 
Harvest,  then,  will  first  be  used  to  signify, — 

Ripened  corn;  and    be,  then,  applied  to  the 
season  for  the  ripening  and  reaping  of  corn  ;  to 
the  gathering  of  any  produce,  of  any  thing  pro- 
duced or  gained  ;  to  the  produce  or  gain  itself. 
Harvest  is  much  used — prefixed. 
So  that  thys  due  adde  agen  heruest  al  gare 
Hys  barons  &  hys  knygtes,  myd  hym  vorto  fare. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  35S. 


And  yet  what  parson  or  uicar  is  there  that  will  forget  to 
banc  a  pygin  house  to  pecke  vp  somewhat  both  at  sowing 
tyme,  and  at  haruest  whe  come  is  ripe.  They  will  forget 
nothmg.—Tyndalt.  Works,  p.  13r,. 

Next  him  September  marched  eeke  on  foote : 
Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 

Of  harvests  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot, 
And  him  enricht  with  bounty  of  the  soyle  ; 
In  his  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle. 
He  held  a  knife- hook.— Spejwfr.  Faerie  Qiieene,  c.  7. 

In  harvest  time,  harvest  folk,  servants  and  all. 
Should  make  altogether  good  cheer  in  the  Hall ; 
And  fill  ovit  the  black  bowl  of  blythe  to  their  song, 
And  let  them  be  merry  all  harvest  time  long, 
Once  ended  thy  harvest,  let  none  be  beguiled — 
Please  such  as  did  help  thee— man,  woman,  and  child. 

Tusser.  August.  Husbandry. 
Came  there  a  certaine  lord,  neat,  trimly  drest ; 
Fresh  as  a  bride-groome,  and  his  chin  new  reapt, 
Khew'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  haruest-home. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  ,1. 
And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope  I  have 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedie  crop  of  care. 

Spenser.  Sttepheard's  Calender.  December. 

Think,  oh,  grateful  think  ! 

How  good  the  God  of  harvest  is  to  you  ; 

Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields; 

While  those  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 

Wide  hover  round  you  like  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

And  ask  their  humble  dole.  Thomson.  Autumn 


l'.incy,  with  prophetic  glance. 
Sees  the  teeming  months  advance  ; 
The  field,  the  forest,  green  and  gay, 
'The  dappled  slope,  the  tedded  hay  ; 
Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow, 
Th"  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow. 

irarton.  Ode.  The  first  of  April. 

HA'RUSPICES.     .See  Aruspex. 
A  little  after  the  civil  w.ir  between  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
the  haruspices  ordered  the  temples  of  the  deities  to  be  de- 
molished.—/or(in.  Rem.  on  Eceles.  Hist. 


HAS 

nA,SH.     See  To  Hack. 

To  hack  or  chop,  to  cut  in  pieces ;  to  cook  or 
dress  meat  so  cut. 

A  hash,  (met.)— applied  to  things  cutanddressed 
up  anew. 

The  entertainment  [at  the  Portugal  Ambassador's]  was  ex- 
ceeding civil,  but  besides  a  good  olio,  the  dishes  were  trifling, 
haah'd-anil  condited  after  their  way,  not  at  all  fit  for  an 
English  stomach,  which  is  for  solid  meate. 

Ecciyn.  Memoirs,  Dec.  4,  1079. 

I  ask  my  readers  to  no  treat 

Of  scientific  hasli'd-vp  meat. 

Nor  seek  to  please  theatrick  friends. 

With  scraps  of  plays,  and  odds  and  ends. 

Lloyd.  A  Dialogue  between  the  .iuthor  and  bis  Friend 

Old  pieces  are  revived  and  scarcely  any  new  ones  ad- 
mitted ;  the  public  are  again  obliged  to  ruminate  over  those 
hashes  of  absurdity,  which  were  disgusting  to  our  ancestors 
even  in  an  age  of  ignorance.— GoWsnii/A.  Of  Polite  Learning. 

HASK.  The  Glossarist  to  Spenser  says,  "  A 
ha.she,  is  a  wicker  ped  (basket)  wherein  they  use 
to  carry  fish."  l\ir.  Todd,  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage,  cites  an  instance  of  the  usage  of  the  word 
from  Davison's  Poems.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  it 
may  be  from  the  Sw.  Hivass,  a  rush. 
But  nowe  sadde  winter  welked  hath  the  day. 

And  Phcebus,  wearie  of  his  yearly  taske, 
Y'stahled  hath  his  steedes  in  lowly  lay. 
And  taken  up  his  ynne  in  fishes  hasie. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  November. 

I!.\SI',  i>.  )       A.  S.  H(£ps,   a  lock,   a  haspe. 

Hasp,  ;;.  f  Hcepsian,  to  locke,  to  haspe,  (Som- 
ner.)  Ger.Hespe;  S\y.  Haspe;  Lov/La.t.  Hasprr, 
which  Spclman  calls  —  retinaculum  quod  post! 
ostium  annectit.  Skinner  and  Junius — from  the 
Gr.  'AvTfiv,  nectere.  Wachter — from  the  Gcr, 
verb  Heb-en,  (Goth.  Hab-an ;  A.  S.  Habban,)  te- 
nere,  to  hold  or  keep. 
His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nones. 


;  flore  the  dore  fell  : 
Chauc, 


The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3170 


Besides  these  jewels,  you  must  get 
Cuff  buckles,  and  an  handsome  set 
Of  tags  for  palatine,  a  curious  hasp 
The  manteau  'bout  her  neck  to  clasp. 

Evelyn.  A  Voyage  to  Marry-land: 

Haspt  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  you  shin'd, 
With  one  fat  slave  before,  and  none  behind. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  5. 

Wliich  may  for  some  uses  he  a  little  more  commodious  if 

the  cover  be  joined  (as  it  may  easily  be)  to  the  rest  of  the 

frame,  by  two  or  three  little  hinges  and  a  hasp,  by  whose 

help  the  case  may  be  readily  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 

Upon  landing  two  little  trunks,  which  was  all  we  carried 
with  us.  we  were  surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows 
all  running  down  to  the  ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them  ; 
four  got  under  each  trunk,  the  rest  surrounded,  and  held 
the  hasps.— Goldsmith.  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

HA'SSOCK.  Serenius  suggests  the  Sw. 
Hwass,  Juncus,  a  ru-sh,  and  saeck,  a  sack.  Ful- 
crum pedum  stramineum,  says  Skinner;  a  support 
for  the  feet,  made  of  straw,  (or  hay,  q.d.  hay 
stack.) 
Buy  a  mat  for  a  bed,  buy  a  mat, 
A  hassock  for  your  feet. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  The  Night-Walker,  Act  v. 

HASTE,  I'.    "V       Ger.  Hasten;   T>ut.  Haasten; 
Haste,  n.  ]  Sw.  Hasta  ;    Fr.  Haster.    The 

Ha'sten.   '  A.  S.  verb   is  written   Efstan, 

Ha'stener.       I  efstian,  "  accelerare,  festmare, 
Ha'stv.  (  contendere;  to  hasten,  to  make 

Ha'stily.  speed,  to  speed  or  make  ha.its 

Ha'stiness.         to  go,  to  strive,  to  endeavour 
Ha'stings,  n.  J  earnestly,"     (Somner. )       The 

Ger.  Dut.  Sw.  and  Fr.   appear  to  be  the  same 

word,  with  the  omission  of  /  and  addition  of  the 

aspirate,  and  the  change  of  e  into  a. 

To  move  or  act  speedily  or  swiftly ;  to  accelerate, 

to  add  to,  to  increase  the  speed  or  swiftness,  the 

velocity;  to  quicken. 

Hasti/,  (met. )— having  the  feelings  or  passions 

quickly  excited  ;  passionate,  precipitate,  rash. 
Hastings, — Fr.  Hastiveau,  hastivet,   "  an  hasting 

apple  or  pear,  a  saon-ripe  apple;"  more  commonly 

apphed  to  peas,  as  green.hastings. 


Tho  the  message!'  wyth  the  tydyng  to  kyiig  Howwol  i 
Hys  conseyl  wel  naslc't/che  in  such  nerte  he  iionii-, 
V-r  to  lielpe  ys  ntueu,  and  ys  kvuedom. 


Tlis  eyen  pykeled  and  simple  as  coluer 
plesede  wylle,  but  tliourgh  stourbelyng  of  Ik 
ruyre,  as  lightnyng  with  hasteni-sse.—Id.  p.  4S: 


while  he  is  of 

as  spcrkelyng 

Note.  I 


Renable  [ready]  nas  he  nogt  of  tonge,  ac  of  speche  hustiif. 
Id.  p.  .|H. 
Southward  the  Scottis  hasleil,  hifore  tliam  bare  alle  douii. 
R.  Bnuijie,  p.  Ut. 
To  Gascoyii  bihoued  him  go,  &  that  haslUk.—Id.  p.  2-ii. 
If  any  man  mad  pleynt  of  clerk  for  husliiiencssr, 
Or  if  thei  were  atteynt  in  other  wikkedncsse, 
Thomas  suftred  nouht  cleke  [derkc]  to  be  alle  sulient, 
Ne  to  tlie  lay  courte  be  brouht  to  tak  tlior  jugcment, 
But  tille  holy  Idrkc.  /,/.  p.  y^'j. 


HAT 

Zelota  took  upon  them  to  be  the 
of  the  city,  but  as  it  prov'd,  the  hastnurs  and  [ 
the  destruction  of  that  kingdom. 

Hammond.   Works, 
'  The  haslji  multitude 


lo  be  patient  m  afli 
ilher,  or  long-suffera 

CSS  of  spirit.— J?7).  ']\< 

As  for  that  heat  ;i;: 


Thii 

Thau  if  Ihi  i 


i  drede  thei  more, 
•  alle  :vore  ir 


And  whanne  sche  was  come  yn  anoon 
yng  schc  axido  and  seide  Y  wole  that  ; 
le  in  a  disch  the  heed  of  Jon  Baptist.' — i 

th: 


■iciif.  Ma 


.1.   Li 


.06. 


I  daily  dimi- 
iiisell  which 
ie  day  more 


nte  bin 
ind  1  be  vitlioute  heuynoss 
Id.  FUipeiish,  I 
He  liuslclli   wcl   that  wisely 
I  profit e. 


I'l",  !■-  II  1  mine  of  the //as;;/,'/;*.  Men  commonly 
r;  ilicy  air  iijjic  of  ihe  HiniUiigs ;  who,  being  slow  and 
lack,  go  about  business  with  no  agility. 

Fuller.  Worlkics.  i'ltssex. 
See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  brcatliing  Spring. 

Pope.  Mcssiali. 
With  winged  haste  the  swift  destruction  flics, 
And  scarce  the  soldier  sickens  ere  he  dies. 


Clmu 
:  Goddcs  sake 


The  two  Houses  finding  things 

the  departure  of  their  commission 

with  powers  and  instructions  to  ti 

Ludlo 


Roue.  L-teaii.  b.  vi. 
in  this  posture,  haslened 
er.s  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
eat  with  the  king. 
c.  Menwirs,  vol.  i.  p.  22S. 


courser,  with  a  lusty  herte 
:  ful  Itastilij  he  sterte. 

/(/.  The  KnUjhIes  Tale, 


HAT 

Ac  yf  the  march.lunt  make  bus  way  overe  meiUie  coriina 
And  the  haywarde  happe.  with  hym  for  to  mete 
Othr  bus  halt  oth'  hus  bed.  othere  ellea  hus  gloves 
The  merchaunt  mot  for  go.  Piers  Plauhmaii,  p.  217 

And  fro  the  benclie  he  drove  away  the  cat, 

And  laied  adoun  his  potent  and  his  hat. 

And  eke  his  scrip,  and  set  himself  adoun. 

Chaaecr.  The  Sompnoincs  Tale,  V.  7353.. 

The  prouost  then  assembled  a  great  nombre  of  commons 
of  Parys,  suche  as  were  of  his  opynion.  and  all  they  ware 
liutles  of  one  colour,  to  tlientcnt  to  be  knownen. 

Rei  tiers.  Froissart.  Cromjcle,  c.  17t?. 

When  halters  vse,  to  bye  nolle  olde  cast  robes. 

Vuseoisne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

Oh!  monstrous,  superstitious  puritan 

Of  reiin'd  maimers,  yet  ceremonial  man. 

That,  -when  thou  meet'st  one.  with  iii(iuirin<r  eves 

Dost  search,  and,  like  i 

The  silk  and  gold  he  w 

So  high  or  low,  dost  rai 


needy  broker,  prize 
ars,  and  to  that  rate, 
c  thy  formal  hat.—Dviine, 


Sat.  I. 

These  men  erre  not  by  chance,  but  knowinglv  and  wil- 
lingly; they  are  like  men  that  alfect  a  fashion 'fur  them- 
selves, have  soma  singularity  in  a  ruftc,  cloake.  or  hut-hand. 
B.  Jonsori.  Discoeeries^ 
It  is  as  easy  way  unto  a  dutclic^s. 
As  to  aA«/(crfrinnii',  ifh"i  h.ve -m-v -r. 

T<n!i    ' ,/,      ,"  ,   /, .  , ,  i.jer's  TratjeJi/,  Act  i. 


The  Chinese  have  i,  . 
they  walk  abroad,  thi-\     u,  .,:    ii;„';ii 
wherewith  they  fence  ih-.u  lj,,ul  uui 
holding  it  over  their  head!,.— JJampie. 

Hooni  far  the  noble  gladiator  :  see 

His  coat  and  hatband  show  his  (pial 

Stcpneij. 


and 


This  Palamon  answered  hastiti/, 
And  saidc  :  Sire,  ■what  nedcth  wc 
We  have  the  deth  deserved  boihe 


Now  uuderstond  that  wicked  ire  is  in  two  raaners,  that  is 
to  say,  soden  ire  or  has/rj  ire  ■v\'ithout  avisement  and  con- 
senting of  reson.— id.  The  Per-mnes  Tale. 

And  he  with  spore  in  horse  side, 

Him  hasleth  faste  for  to  ride, 

Till  all  men  be  lefte  behynde.  ( 

For  eche  of  hem  in  hastihede 

Shal  other  slea  with  deathes  wouude. 

Loe  formost  of  a  route,  that  follow'd  him, 

Kindled  Laocoon  hasted  from  the  toure, 

Crieng  far  of :  O  wretched  citezens, 

■\Miat  so  great  kind  of  frensie  fretcth  j'ou. 

Surretj.  I'irt/ite.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

To  0'  verye  good  lorde  th'  Erie  of  Slirewsberie,  the  kinge's 
mates  lieutenant  generall  in  the  North.  Jinst  post,  hasi, 
/iijsi  wt  diligence. — Lodge.  Illuslralions,  \ol.i.  p.  J8.  From 
lords  of  the  Council,  (15if.) 

These  tidynges  anon  came  to  Sir  I.oyes  of  Spaine ;  than 
he  drewe  togyder  all  his  company,  and  withdrue  backe 
lowarde  hys  shyppes  in  great  hast,  and  encountrcd  one  of  ye 
tliree  batayls.— ieraers.  Froissart.  Crouijcle,  vol.i.  c.  81. 


.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


I    ::     ■■    i;',  ;,,   .    ,ii  ■i-<i -veatfallacytobeiuthis.that  I 
VI.'  '  .  ;  "'  .        ;  rptions  for  til e  tilings  them-  | 

srl'.  '   ;         'I   imagiuatio'i  fur  Intuitive 

The  turns  of  his  (Virgil]  verse,  his  breakings,  his  proprie(y, 
his  numbers,  and  liis  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated,  as  liie 
poverty  of  our  language  and  the  hastiness  of  my  performance 
would  allow. — Drtjden.  Preface  to  Second  Miscellany. 

As  loud  as  one  that  sings  his  part 

T'  a  wheel-barrow,  or  turnip-cart. 

Or  your  new  nick-named  old  invent^n. 

To  cry  green  bastings  Avitli  an  engine. 

Hudibras.  An  Ileroical  Einstle  to  Sidrophel.  j 

Cut  ha.ste  to  Ascalon,  and  seek  the  shores,  \ 

Where  to  the  sea  a  stream  itsttibute  pours  :  | 

There  shall  a  sage,  the  Christian's  friend,  appear  ; 


He  [Charles  Collin 
portrait 

Walpolt'..  Anccdot. 


fP, 


%  I  but  when 
.  their  hands, 
n  or  rain,  by 
IS,  an.  168/. 


ion  of  Juvcnnh 
hare  and  birds 
ng,  vol.  iv.  e.  3. 


omer  himself,  as  Cicero  oli  ei 
I  of  painting,  and  particularly 
vliere  the  action  seen 


I  arrived  in  this  province  on  the  last  of  July,  and,  as  the 
season  of  the  year  rendered  it  necessary  Ibrnie  to  hasten  to 
the  army,  I  continued  only  two  days  at  Laodicea,  four  at 
Apamea,  three  at  Synnada,  and  as 


t  Laod 

at  Philomelum, 

Uccro,  b.  V.  Let.  I. 


cute  their  purposes.''— .isf//«///.   The  Scliole-master,  b.  i. 

Thus  ye  see  the  time  of  iiiaria^e  W'ls  not  ;'0  ba.'^lelg  looked 
for,  as  it  is  iiowe.- If; ,'■.(>«.  .//;.'  e/  l.u^ike.  lol.  .5S. 

The  vndiscrete  hnsiinesse  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  caused 
hym  to  be  noted  for  foolyshe. 

Sir  T.  Elliot.  The  Goccrnovr,  b.  ii.  c.  C. 
Put  at  ihese  tilings  the  !\Iuse  must  only  glance. 
And  H'irckley's  treasons  haste  to  bring  to  view. 
Her  serious  subject  sooner  to  pursue. 

Braijlon.  Th.-  Baraks   Ifars,  b.  iv. 
Wherefore  he  Itasted  away  towards  Utica,  to  assist  with 
his  presence  in  tliis  needful  case. 

Ralegh.  Ilistorg  of  the  iforld,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

Therefore  let's  hence, 

And  with  our  fair  iiitreaties  haste  them  on. 

Shahespeare.  Coriot'anns,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Einbreaded  were  for  Mndring  of  her  haste, 
No'.v  loose  about  her  shoulders  hong  undight.  1 

And  were  with  sweet  ambrosia  all  besprinckled  li-ltf.         i 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  0. 
Sorowe  ne  neede  be  hastened  on,  i 

For  he  ivill  come  without  calling,  anone. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 


Metnioih 

Nor  did  Statins,  when  he  considered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  lasting  reputation,  think  a  closer  attention  unnecessai-y, 
but  amidst  all  his  pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great 
hosteners  of  modern  poems,  employed  twelve  years  upon  the 
Tlicbaid,  and  thinks  his  ckiim  to  renown  proportionate  to 
his  labour.— /J(j«/6icj,  \o.  1:1!'. 

Haply  some  hoar 


Oft  I 


shing  with  I 


slil 


1  of  hastiness  and  credulity, 
he  speaks  of  a  miracle. 
.  on  Ecclesiastical  Historij 


H.\T.  ^  Wivchter,— from  Ger. /i7<Vcn,  te- 
Ha'tter.  Vgere.  line  from  A.S.  Hi/dan,  to 
H.\'TrEn.   /  liidc.      f-kiiiner  savs.— ;\.S. /Ae^- 

(;,:'r.  rfai.    Pul,  /'■:."'      :^'  .   ''■"■'    ;■:■  r.:  ^]v^  Ger. 

Jf    '  I:,  ,"'      '''  ,  •      ,.:       :'        ,    ,"       'I    ;     be- 

I  ''II-       ■  '  .""  I'l      '■:.■  ,:        I    :.   .',,,,  ,  iluved, 

.U'/i"  '',  ti!"  1,'.  i  ,,,,i..  :  /•  ■'.  ,  '^-■■.  ii..'f-an,) 
lias,  ill  Tooke's  opinion,  I'oniu'i.l  llwil,  lid  and 
Ihd.  And  thus  Hat  will  bo  the  pat-t  tenso,  or 
pa?t  part,  of  the  same  verb,  as  Head  itself  is :  and 
mean,  as  Head  does,  something,  any  tiling  heaved 
or  raised,  as  the  head  upon  the  shoulders,  the  hat 
upon  the  head. 

Somctlnng  raised  or  heaved,    (se.)   upon  the 
head ;  a  cover  for  the  head. 
£71 


Vi'hether  he  [Lord  Hervey]  or  Pope  made  the  (irst  attack, 
licrhaps,  cannot  now  be  easily  known  :  ho  had  written  an 
;  against  Pope,  whom  he  calls  "  Hard  as  thy  li.eart, 
'  "  "  "  '  '^'   '     "    '.  his  father  was  a 


HATCH,  V.  \ 

H.VTCH,  n.        >  I 

Ha'tcher.  )  ' 
cgys,  hack  and  brc 
.Junius  says,  to  l.u 
because  tho  hen  I 
chick  at  libort.v.) 

G:iv.  Hccken,  faetificare,  inc-ubare ;  ar.d  this  from 
A.  S.  Eq.  ovum,  with  1ho  a'Vlifion  of  tho  aspirate. 
"'    ,;';,'■■/'./,'  11, 'iv;  "t!:' .   '.■    • 'V.c  k.^.  E'!g-ian, 
,      .        .,    :   •     :  .   ."        ■:,  to  cherish: 

:      '  .1        .    i'     .   I   .  I   '  \   incubation ;   to 

i-'  1'  I- ;  I"  I  1'  ■;  i  li  ;  I'l  '  :■■<".'  i\<  v ;  to  give  birth  to. 


Minshrfvv,— fro 

n  G&Y.Hachen, 

■utor^^c^to. 

icecs;  because 

.    .l.i^le  their 

'   i!  .'r  beaks. 

vpullos. 

i/'o-    ll.j    ?:.  .:!, 

.....   tj  set  th 

ikinncr  and  \\ 

aeiiiiir,— from 

Be  ready  eueiy  man  lawcfullj' 
downe  blaspheniie  againste  God,  .i 
of  sedition  in  the  shell  before  it  I 


leas  wil  not  for  that  t)  in 

I  hatcliing  decease  [dis  i 

.Joge.  E.vpo. 


e]  her 


,■    ,  ",  fol.  IDS. 

".'Ii-  [halcyons] 

Daniel,  Ep.  Ded. 

ge  absence, 
..--.   -igUt 

Shalu'speaic.  Cgmbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 


But  fayling  of  her  end  by  his 

Grew  shamelesse  desperate,  c 

Of  heauen,  and  men)  her  purposes  :  repentei 

The  euils  she  hatcKd.  were  not  effected:  so 

Dispayring,  dyed.- 

'Th 


.  thy  happiness  that  breeds  my  smart, 
It  is  my  loss,  and  cause  that  made  ine  lose  thee; 
■Which '/ia(c//i';/f;  first  this  tempest  in  ray  heart. 
Thus  justly  rages. 


There 

',hich  his  niel 
:  do  doubt  th'. 


my  J 
P.  Fletch 

'■  soulc  ? 


O  my  s 
Birds  i 
There's 


The  same  yeare,  wnnci 
alone,  besides  the  suddain 
with  the  Tarentincs  the  // 
of  Rome  in  care  and  pcrple 


.   The  Spaniih  Curate,  Act  iii. 

alfordK  the  sea-fowles,  called 

ng  and  hatchinq  of  their  eggs. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S03. 


■  Lucanes,  togethei 
'.  held  the  senators 
-Id.  ijriw,  p.  302 


HAT 

But  so  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  oway. 

Which  by  his  auspico  they  \yill  nobler  make, 
As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  his  stay, 
■And  not  their  humbla  ruinos  now  forsake. 

Dnjden.  Annus  Mirahilis. 
Behold  a  fourth  ;  a  man  ever  in  haste,  a  great  hatcher 
and  breeder  of  business,  and  excellent  at  the  famous  art 
of  whispering. 

Swift.  Talc  of  a  Tub.  A  Digression  concerning  Madness. 
In  the  same  ode,  celeDrating  the  power  of  the  muse,  lie 
gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  language,  the  foresight 
of  events  lialclting  in  futurity  ;  but,  having  once  an  egg  in 
his  mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to  show  us,  that  he  knows  what 
an  egg  contains.— /o//Hson.  Life  of  Cowley. 

Insects  which  do  not  sit  upon  their  eggs,  deposite  them 
in  tliose  particular  situations,  in  -which  the  young,  when 
halclicJ,  find  their  appropriate  food. 

Palci/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  18. 

HATCH,  V.  )      "  A.  S.  Haca,  pessulus,  a  barrc 

Hatch,!!.  J  or  bolt  of  a  door ;  whence /(a/o//, 
as  buttery  hatch :  because  usually  barred  or  bolted. 
Belgis,  Heck,"  (Somner,)  from  the  Dut.  JJcc/i'/ph, 
apprehendere,  tenere;  to  hold  fast.  The  hatches 
of  a  ship,  (Minshevv,)  so  called,  "because  thoy 
fall  to  like  the  hatch  of  a  door."  Hatch  is  com- 
monly applied  to— 

The  fastened  half  or  part  of  the  door,  the  other 
part  being  thrown  open :  the  door  (which  shuts 
down)  in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  communicating  from 
deck  to  deck,  or  deck  to  hold. 

To  be  under  hatches,  (met. ) — to  be  put  down 
ow,  under  cover. 


But  shall  directly  saile  and  come  to  the  port  of  the  citic 
of  London,  the  place  of  their  right  discharge,  and  that  no 
bulke  be  broken,  hatches  opened,  S:c. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
If  in  our  youths  we  could  pick  up  some  pretty  estate,  'twere 
not  amiss  to  keep  the  door  hatched. 

Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Dogs  leapt  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 

Id.  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  C. 
The  briny  seas,  which  saw  the  ship  infold  thee, 
Would  vault  up  to  the  hatches  to  behold  thee. 

Drayton.  William  De  la  Poole  to  Queen  Mary. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  two  armadaes  set  out  of  Asia, 
the  one  conducted  by  king  Attains,  consisting  of  foure  and 
twentie  saile  of  quinqueremes  ;  the  other  were  of  Rhodians 
and  stood  of  twentie  covert  ships  with  decks  and  hatches, 
commanded  by  A.i;csimbrotus  the  admirall. 

Holland.  Lieivs,  p.  SIS. 
Yielding  at  length  the  waters  wide  gave  way 
And  fold  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea; 
Then  o'er  her  head  returning  rolls  the  tide. 
And  covering  waves  the  sinking  hatches  hide. 


We  hoysed  out  our  boat,  and  took  up  some  of  them ;  as 

also  a  small  hatch,  or  scuttle  rather,  belonging  to  some  bark. 

Dampler.  Voyages,  an.  I0S8. 

lie  assures  us,  how  this  fatherhood  began  ill  Adam,  con- 
tinued its  course,  and  kept  the  world  in  order  all  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs,  till  the  flood ;  got  out  of  the  ark  with  Noah 
and  his  sons,  made  and  supported  all  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
till  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt;  and  then  the 
poor  fatherhood  was  under  hatches,  till  "  God,  by  giving  the 
Israelites  kings,  re-established  the  ancient  and  prime  right 
of  lineal  succession  in  paternal  government." 

Locke.  Of  Government,  b.  i,  c.  2. 

If  by  the  dairy's  hatch  I  chance  to  hie, 

I  shall  her  goodly  countenance  espy; 

Por  there  her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 

Set  ofl'with  kerehicf  starch'd  and  pinners  clean. 


HATCH,  n.     ~\ 
Hatch,  v.  \ 

Ha'tciiino,  „.  ) 


Vr.Hikhcr,  to  hack,  or  cut. 
To  cut  or  carve,  to  grave. 


And  such  againc 

As  venerable  Nestor  (hatch'd  in  silucr) 
tjliould  with  a  bond  of  ayre,  strong  as  the  axletiee 
In  which  the  heauens  ride,  knit  all  Greekcs  eares 
To  his  expcriene'd  tongue. 

Shakespeare.  Trout.  S[  Cress.  .\et  i.  sc.  3. 


Wlicn  thi 
Halcht  in  tlie  life 


I  bloudy  sword,  cryed  ( 


t  thee, 


ny  sword  well  halchl? 

Id.  Bonduca,  Act  ii. 
■  Ill  a  copy  print  (not  to  speak 
Rh'd  and  therefore  of  little 
itain'd;  because  'tis  almost 
'.  and  to  make  the  stvoaks 
Evelyn    Seu'rlum,  o.  :.. 


HAT 

Therefore  hatchiiK/t  exprets'd  by  single  strokes  are  ever 
the  most  giaeefnl  and  natural ;  though  of  greater  difliculty 
to  execute,  especially  being  any  wayes  oblique;  because 
they  will  require  to  be  made  broader  and  fuller  in  the 
middle,  then  either  at  their  entrance,  or  exit. 

Evelyn.  Sculptura,  c.  5. 

HA'TCHEL,  r.    ^      Also  written  7/efc/icZ  and 
Ha'tchellino,  71.  J  HUchell.     See  Hackell. 
The  Russians  do  spin  and  hachell  it,  and  the  English  tarre 
it  in  threed  and  hay  the  cable. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  3(14. 

Bat  what  shall  bee  done  with  the  hard  refuse,  the  long 
bans  of  the  stalkes,  the  short  shuds  or  shives,  which  are 
either  driven  from  tlie  r^-st  in  the  knocking,  or  parted  in  the 
hetchelliuy?—ir::u,^.'.  I'r   '■ ,  h.  xix.  e.  1. 


teeth  of  ^ 
from  all  i 


er  kerahed  with  hetchell- 
i«]  untill  it  be  cleansed 
among. — Id.  lb. 


HA'TCHET.  Fr.  Hache,  hachellc;  Gcr. 
Hutschc.  Brunu(>  has  the  old  word  Hache,  from 
A.  S.  Haccaii,  to  hack  or  cut.      Sec  To  Hack. 

That  which  (a  tool,  which)  hacks,  cuts,  or  chops. 


Thev 


•  slouh  ColibraiU  with  hache  Daneii 


It.  Br. 


sayde  vn(o 

V,    if  w 

ee  \ 

ould  see 

them. 

im  some  /, 

lichels, 

Uld 

he  would 

bring 

-Hackluyt. 

Voyages 

vol 

iii.  p.  CC 

Moi-eove 


;iiic 


fasti 


i  the 


\).o'i. 


evermore 
through 
stay  the 


plough.—//.  '■  ,         '    '         I      -        ■ 

After  sup;n'r  i.f  , !,-.'■.  :  ■  i;l!  -^  ■  •■.  :li.;  Indians  to  giiide 
us  a  day's  march  into  the  country,  tov.aids  the  north  side  ; 
he  -was  to  have  for  his  pains  a  hatchet,  and  his  bargain  was 
to  bring  us  to  a  certain  Indian's  habitation,  who  could  speak 
Spanish. — Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  ICSl. 


inside  of  their  canoe  hollow.— 7rf.  lb. 


,ide  the  uatives  another  visit,  accom- 
r  and  Mr.  Hodges,  carrying  with  me 
I  I  presented  them  with,  and  which 
L  great  deal  of  indilference,  except 
Is ;  these  they  most  esteemed. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


HA'TCMMENT.  See  Atciiievement,  or 
Achievement,  of  which  word  Hatchment  is  a  cor- 
ruption ;  and  is  applied  to — 

Any  sign,  ensign,  or  monument,  of  achievements 
performed ;  and  commonly  to  the  coat  of  arms 
suspended  in  the  front  of  a  deceased  person's 
house. 

No  trophce,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o're  his  bones. 

No  noble  rite,  nor  formal!  ostentation. 

Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heauen  to  earth. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  j. 

Let  there  be  deducted  out  of  our  main  potation 

Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh, 
Crampt  with  this  rest  of  peace,  and  I  will  tight 
Thy  battels.— 5rai(/«.  .?■  Fletch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii. 

For  as  I  am  condcmn'd,  my  naked  sword 
Stands  but  a  hatchment  by  me  ;  only  held 
To  shew  I  was  a  souldicr.  Id.  Valentinian,  Act  iv. 

Here,  in  a  heap  of  confus'd  waste,  I  found 
Neglected  hatchments  tumbled  on  the  ground. 

Olway.   Windsor  Castle. 
n-     ^\     11'    I   '.        .  ■      "    ■    ■'-> '"inifested  in  defacing 

".■■■li    ■ ■  '.  '   ,niy  pnblick  places 

Mill  )i         '   :  .;:■.,,   vn  several  atchicve- 

iiiL'i:-  :.'pi>  (  ,!  1  I  //,./  II  )rgularly  and  against 

the  \d\\  of  amis  hunL;  iij)  in  any  chuiclies  or  chapels  within 
the  precincts  of  his  province,— /Fooi/.  Fasti  O.i-o.j. 

HATE,  V.  \       Goth.  Haljan  ,-    A.  S.  Hat- 

Hate,  ?i.  ail,    hut-iun  ;     Dut.   Hactcn ; 

H.Vtefl'i,.  Ger.    Harjscn ;      Sw.     Hata ; 

Ha'tei'l-llv.      I  which  some  etymologists  de- 

H.\'tefllness.  (  vive  from   the    Lat.    Od-issc. 

H.Vteless.  The  A.  S.  Hat-iaii.  is  to  heat 

Ha'ter.  and  to  lutte  ,-  and  Junius  says, 

H.VTKcn.  J  "  from    Hat,    (hot,)    calidus, 

(whciicp  1  think  Hat-ian  formed,)  the  A.  S.  have 

taken  tlicir  Hctc,  odium,  rancor,  malitia,  and  also 

Hiithearl.  iiMcundus,   and  Hutheorinijs,  iracundia, 

e\r;nuiisirnti,i.'     By  the  same  metaphor,  arc  the 

""I  i~   ':.■■!':■■,.  I, flume,  iS;c.  applied  to  the  human 

1'''  '         ■  I  inlicd  as  the  Fr. //«!'/•, — 

'       .1     '   h'^t,  abhor,  spight,  malice,  repine 
a!,  l^.ii  .li-'  :;i  uulo,"  (Cotgrave.) 


And  tho  he  ssolde  kyng  be,  thya  god  man  Scyn  Dunston 

Hatede  muche  to  crouny  hym,  gyf  he  yt  mygte  vergon 

[forego.]  B.  Gloucester,  p.  290. 

Of  the  tonn  of  Wynchestre  feaute  had  he  at  wille, 
Sithcii  he  went  to  London,  that  hated  he  fuUe  ille. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  43. 
Hatred  before  was,  S.  Bedc  herd  I  say, 
Biten  the  kyng  of  Kent,  S;  the  kyng  of  Lyndsay. 

Id.    p.  ]«. 
And  gut  ich  have  hated  hure,  al  mv  lyf  Ivme. 

Piers  Ptouliman,  p.  109. 


Greet  B,ahiloyne  is  maad  the  abitacioun  of  deuelis,  and  the 
keping  of  ech  uncleene  spirit,  and  the  keping  of  ech  uncleene 
foul  awd  hateful.— H'tclif.  Apoealips,  c.  18. 

Create  Babylon  is  become  the  habitacion  of  deuils,  and 
the  holde  of  all  fowle  spirytes,  and  a  cage  of  all  vnclcanc  and 
hateful  hyidcs.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


To  ben  a  murdrour  is  an  hateful  name. 

Id.  Tlie  Clerkcs  Talc,  v.  S608. 
It  were  no  token  of  no  broihered 
But  a  signe  rather  oS hatred 
To  interrupt  my  possession 
Of  this  little  poore  region. 

Lidyale.  The  Story  of  Thebes,  b,  ii. 


Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
The  cruell  hate  which  boyles  within  thy  burning  brest, 
And  seekes  to  shape  a  sharpe  leuenge,  on  them  tnat  loue 

the  best ; 
May  warne  all  faithfull  friendes,  in  case  of  ieopardie, 
Howe  they  shall  put  their  harmless  hands,  betweene  the 

barck  and  tree.  Gascoigne.  The  Fruite  of  Foes. 

Not  Helen's  beautie  hatefiM  unto  thee. 
Nor  blamed  Paris  yet,  but  the  gods  wrath 
Reft  you  this  wealth,  and  ouerthrew  your  town. 

Surrey.  Virgilc.  .Sueis,  b.  ii. 

For  yf  this  were  treue,  that  they  reporte  of  me,  that  I 
preache,  and  set  furth  circumcision,  what  cause  is  there  then 
whyo  vntyl  this  daye  the  Jewes  so  maliciously  and  hatefully 
persecute  mc.—Udal.  Galalhians,  c.  5. 

But  AmphiaUis  perceiving  it,  and  weighing  the  small 
7(a<f/«/««s  of  their  quarrel.with  the  worthiness  of  the  knight, 
desired  him  to  take  pity  of  himself.— SirfBfy.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 


Hannibal  being  as  yet  skarsc  manne  growen,  was  made 
captaine  of  Carthage,  not  because  there  was  skarsity  of  men 
of  more  yers  and  experience,  but  for  the  natural  hatred  that 
was  knowen  to  be  rooted  in  him,  againste  the  Romanes, 
euen  from  his  vcrye  childhode.— Co.'rfy»ai.  Justine,  fol.  119. 

Whom  mortally  he  hated  evermore. 
Both  for  his  worth,  that  all  men  did  adore. 
And  eke  because  his  love  he  wonne  by  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  I, 
But  cruelty  and  hardnesse  from  you  chacc, 
That  all  your  other  praises  will  d'eface. 
And  from  you  turne  the  love  of  men  to  h:ite. 

Id.  lb.  h.  vi.  c.  8. 

Their  malice  hath  no  end. 

But  f  end  us  all,  and  to  undo  the  land  : 
(For  which  the  hateful  French  gladly  attend. 
And  at  this  instant  have  their  swords  in  hand.) 
Daniel.  The 


;  b,  vii. 

But  Ulysses  not  only  brideled  and  repressed  his  own  choler 
when  he  was  chafed,  but  also  perceiving  by  some  words  of 
Telemachus  his  son,  that  he  was  angry  and  hatefully  bent 
against  lewd  persons,  he  laboured  to  appease  and  mitigate 
his  mmi.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  34. 

The  Jews  were  so  great  Maters  of  swine  upon  pretensions 
of  the  Mosaick  rites,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  name  a 
swine.— iii;.  TayU-r,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  1. 

Fred.  A  mini:;,  m  ,\m.   11  shall  be  carried  still 
As  if  she  I.  i     ■.  ,'i -.vere  a  stranger. 

Rather  a  '  .   I  offer. 

J,.    ■    '   .',  /     .    ,    J  infefor  a  Moncth,  Actir, 
What  shall  tiie  ashes  of  my  senselesse  urne 

Need  to  regard  the  raving  world  above  ? 
Sith  afterwards  1  never  can  returne. 
To  feel  the  foice  o[ haired  or  of  love. 

Bp.H„ll,t)iy.SistA. 


HAV 

But  I,  wlio  all  punctilios  kale, 
Though  loui;  familiar  with  the  great, 
Nor  t'lory  in  my  reputation. 
Am  come  without  an  invitation. 

Swift.  Verses  hy  Dr.  J.  Sicaii  to  the  Dewii. 
Strange  rules  for  constancy  your  priests  devise, 
If  love  and  liale  must  vary  with  your  skies, 
From  such  vile  servitude  set  reason  free. 

Zaiisdowne,  The  British  Enchantress,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood. 

Drydeit.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

There  was  not  the  pains  taken  to  inform  the  people  of  the 

liatffntness  of  vice,  and  the  e.-scellency  of  holiness,  or  of  the 

wonderful  love  of  Christ,  by  which  men  might  be  engaged 

to  acknowledge  and  obey  him. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Refunttalian,  an.  1342. 

And  therefore,  they  wished  any  man,  who  did  withdraw, 
,nnd  hide  himself  in  such  a  debate  and  controversy,  to  con- 
eider  whether  he  were  or  not  a  hnter  of  his  bretheren,  against 
Christian  and  common  charity ;  an  hater  of  himself  and  his 
posterity,  against  the  law  and  light  of  nature  ;  an  Imter  of 
the  king  and  his  kingdoms,  against  loyalty,  and  common 
duty ;  ahaler  of  God,  against  all  religion  and  peace. 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wars,  vol.  ii.  p.  -113. 

Hatred  being  too  active  and  m.ercurial  a  passion  to  lie 
Btill,  never  takes  up  with  the  bare  theory  of  mischief,  with 
sluggish  thoughts  and  secret  grudges,  but,  as  opportunity 
serves,  will  certainly  be  doing ;  and  till  such  opportunity  falls 
in  with  it  (which  frequently  it  does  not)  it  must  needs  afilict, 
and  grate,  and  feed  upon  the  man  himself,  and  make  him  as 
miserable,  as  he  wishes  others. — Soutli,  vol.  v.  Ser.  10. 

Indeed  the  affection  of  haired  is  of  to  uupleasant  a  nature, 
that  the  being  who  could  hate  every  thing  would  be  his  owu 
tormentor.— Cor/an.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1.  §  3. 

He  can't  a  foe,  though  most  malignant,  hale. 
Because  that  hate  would  prove  his  greater  foe. 

Yolinr/.  The  Complaint,  Night  S. 

His  Court,  the  dissolute  and  hatefull  school 

Of  wantonness,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule, 

Swarm'd  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 

AVith brutallust  as  ever  Circe  ranAe.—Coa-per.  Table  Talh. 

The  true  object  of  haired  is  alone  some  particular  and 
partial  evil,  wuich  we  experience  or  dread  ;  some  incidental 
interruption  to  the  usual  tenour  of  our  feelings;  or  somei 
pernicious  quality  which  may  threaten  this  interruption. 

Cvjan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  1.  j  2. 

HAU'BERK.     See  H.^berueon. 
Tho  kyng  Arture  yt  yuelde,  [felt]  and  ysey  al  so  js  blod 
Vp  ys  huubert  S;  }-s  sseldc,  he  was  ney  vor  wraththe  wod. 
/(.  Gloucester,  p.  188. 
For  ge  ben  men  beter  y  tagt  to  schouele  and  to  spade. 
To  cartestaf  and  to  plowstaf,  and  a  fischyng  to  wade. 
To  hamer  and  to  nedle,  and  to  marchandise  al  so. 
Than  with  swerd  or  hauberk  eny  batail  to  &o.—Id.  p.  OU. 
And  more  encense  into  the  fire  he  cast. 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  last 
The  statue  of  Mars  began  his  hauberke  ring, 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2133. 
And  on  the  hauberk  strooke  the  prince  so  sore. 

That  quite  disparted  ;dl  the  linked  frame, 
And  pearced  to  '^e  skin  -jut  bit  no  more, 
i'ct  n'ade  hiu.  twice  to  reele,  that  neuer  moou'd  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  li.  c.  8. 
It  hit  the  Knight  the  buckels  rich  among. 

Wherewith  his  precious  girdle  fast'ned  was. 
It  bruised  them  and  pierc'd  his  hawberke  strong, 
yome  little  bloud  downe  trickled  on  the  gi'asse. 

Fairefax.  Godfrey  of  Borlogne,  b.  vii.  8.  103. 
Hanbcrks  and  helms  are  hew'd  and  many  a  wound 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dies  the  ground. 

Dryden.  Palanton  fy  Arctic. 
Fre  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing. 
Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 

Hauberk  crash,  and  Helmet  ring. 

Gray.  The  Fatal  Sisters. 

HAVE,  f.   ^       Goth.  TLiban:     .\.  S.  HM,a„, 

Ha'vf.i.f.ss.    I  hcfhan  ;   Gev.  If,ihen  ,-   Dut.  Hnb- 

Ha'ver.  (ben;     S^y.  H',fa-cc,     Vr.  Avoir ; 

Ha'ving,  7(.  J  h.Avere;  Sp.  Haber.  All  (say 
(lie  etymologists)  from  the  Lat.  Hab-ere.  Tooke, — 
that  the  Lat.  is  from  the  Gothic. 

/r.is,  contraction  ol  hav-es. 

Hath,  contraction  of  luic-elh. 

Had,  contraction  of  hav-al. 

Han,  contraction  oi  liav-en. 

To  hold  or  keep  ;  to  possess  or  obtain  ;  to  eii- 
jo\-  the  tenure  or  possession ;  to  take  or  receive 
it ;  to  attain  or  procure  the  possession ;  to  seek 
or  require. 

Have  aflri-  him,  al  liim,  w'lth  him  ;  are  elliptiral 
cxpressiyp.?,  cauivajent  to— 1  will  have,  or,  Let  us 


HAV 

have  or  keep  after  hint;  i,e.  follow,  pursue.  I 
will  have,  or,  Let  us  have, — a  blow,  a  hit,  an  iiini,  a 
trial  at  him  or  it.  I  will  have,  or,  Let  us  have,  or 
keep  (in  company)  with  him  ;  attend  hint. 

For  my  god  heo  loucde  me,  S:  now  he  hnhbeth  euery  del. 
He  nul  not  geue  me  of  myn  owne  mid  god  lierte  a  mel. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  05. 


Knoute  of  his  body  gatte  somics  thre 
Tuo  bi  tuo  wifes,  the  thrid  in  jolitte, 
Bi  the  first  had  he  Suane,  he  was  eldest  broiher, 

R.Brunne,  p.  ill 
The  ronquerour  is  laid  :it  Kame  rtede  in  graue. 
The  Courthose  lefor  said  Nonnundie  salle  haue. 

Id.  p.  S5, 
And  here  hit  in  thy  bosom,  abowte  wer  ih^  wendest 
Shal  never  barne  be  abai^slied.  that  hath  this  a  boute. 

Piers  Plnuh 
He  that  hulh  eeris  of  heryng  ;  here  he. 

7!7c///.  Maltlu 
He  }  I  halh  eares  to  heare  let  him  hoare.— B, 


Byti 


HAU 

the  tuclfte  day  at  an  hauene  thet  by 


Soutlic 

i      Myd  hys  ost  he  aryuede.  that  me  ciupeth  Portesmouthc. 
j  R.  Gloucester,  p.  423. 

i       Thei  failed  of  ther  pray,  to  hauen  gan  tliei  Ivie, 

&  liircd  tham  aschip.  R.  Brwrie  p.  304. 

Where  I  sought  hauen,  theie  found  I  hap, 
From  danger  unto  death. 

rncertaine  Auctors.  The  Luucr  Disceiued,  .5i-. 

Where  is  there  haven  found,  or  harbour,  like  that. road. 
Int'  which  some  goodly  Hood  his  burthen  doth  unload  .' 

Drayton.  Polij-Olbiun,  s.  15 
r.i  St.  royal  dust !  and  th;ink  the  sloims  that  drove, 
'.      Against  its  will,  you  to  your  hai-en  .above. 

Brome.  On  the  Death  nf  King  Charlei 


Moyses  seide  if  ; 
that  his  brother  «i'i 
Thetirsteweddii'.   , 
In  the  risvngc  ,1 
be?  for  alle  hir!.     , 

liloses  bade,  \ 
brother  mary  hi-  ■ 
The  first  niarii  : 


deed. 


a«,p.251. 

hvw,c.n. 

From  I.aiigunda  to  i 
miles,  and  here  is  a  poi 

Hoi,, 

1031.  lb. 

brothir.— 
10  seed.— 
schal  sche 

On  tho  left  hand  tlir 
of  Italic,  and  on  the  i 
Istri.ans.  fierce  iialinir.. 

''TLus,'t^i' 
it  and  purpose  w 

And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Despeire  you  not,  but  havelh  in  meraoric, 
Paraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchuntcs  Tale,  V.  3ol3. 
This  maketh  Emelie  han  remembrance 
To  don  honor  to  ^lay,  and  for  to  rise. 

Id.  ThcKniyliles  Tale,  v.  1018. 
Now  sith  ye  han  so  holy  and  meek  a  wif. 
What  nedetli  you,  Thomas,  to  maken  strif  ? 

Id.  The  Sompiioures  Tale,  v.  73S1. 
And  therof  Cometh  it,  that  if  thou  see  a  wight  that  would 
getten  y'  hee  may  not  getten,  thou  maiest  not  dout  that 
power  ne  faileth  him  to  hauen  that  he  would. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 
And  eka  he  set  an  ordinaunce 
of  Moyses, 

■cr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  if  I  se  some  have  their  most  desired  sight, 
Alas  !  thinke  I,  eche  raan  hath  weale,  save  I,  most  woful 
wight.  Surrey.  The  Faithful  Lover,  SfC. 

It  is  held 

That  valour  is  the  chiefest  vertue. 
And  most  dignities  the  hauer. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanas,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
But  I  pardon  you  for  that,  for  simply  your  hauing  in 
beard,  is  a  youger  brother's  reuennew. 

Id.  As  You  Like  If,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
The  gentleman  is  of  no  hauing,  hee  kept  companie  with 
the  wilde  Prince,  and  Poiiitz. 

Id.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
Mat.  Lye  in  a  water-bearer's  house  !    A  gentleman  of  his 
havings  !    Well,  I'le  tell  h'm  my  mind. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 
Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Mnr.  Let's  follow  ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
Hor.  Haue  after,  to  what  issue  will  this  come. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  ic.  4. 
And  he  that  will  caper  with  mee  for  a  thousand  markes, 
let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  hum  nl  him. 

Id.  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  tower  .'  the  day  is  spent. 


A\e  are  in  thus  holding   -. 
Tdi.  not  only  covetous,  but  v  i 
our  own,  against  the  will  ol  ti 

HA' YEN.  -\  n.it.  Haven;  Gor.  Ha  fen; 
HA'vENr.K.  \  Ir.  Havre;  A.  S.  Haf-en  ;  'from 
Ha'venet.  (  hnhhan ;  to  have  or  hold,  to  con- 
H.a'vex-less.  )  tain  :  quod  (say.<;  Junius)  ingcn- 

tom  n.avium  numerum  cipiat  ac  ttnsnt. 

That  wliioh  holds  or  contains;   (sc. )  ships:   a 

port,  a  harbour. 


ri,ju,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 


■mada,  and  thither  to  bring  with 
els  r,f  buiden  charged  with  heavie  ballace  of 
sand,  and  to  sinke  them  in  the  veriu  hauen- 
1  choke  it  up.— W.  lb.  p.  953. 


And  now  the  surie 
whence  the  other  j^ 
of  rebellion)  infused  1 
harbour  a 


Bea 


magazine  from 
litli  principles 
ymouth.  a  very 

•,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 


^        \\'rittcn    anciently   havto 
\  and    haulain.       p"r.  Haultai, 


■  up,  my  friend. 
Serenely,  and  break  through  the  stormy  brine 
With  steady  prow  ;  know  we  shall  once  arrive 
At  the  fair  haven  of  eternal  bliss. 
To  which  we  ever  steer.  Watts.  True  Courage- 

H  A' VERS  AC  K.       ri;^  Havre  sac,    a    bag   of 

strong  coarse  linen,  usctl  mostly  to  carry  provi 
sions  on  a  march. 

A  long  sword  l.%y  by  him  on  the  grass,  with  an  harresack, 
of  which  he  had  unloaded  his  shoulders ;  and  though  he  was 
poorly  clothed,  he  discovered  a  good  shape  and  mien. 

SMOllett.  Gil  Bias,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

HAUGHT. 

HA'c-onxv. 

Ha'ugutily.       (  hautain  ;    It.  Ahiero  ;    Sp.  .<4/- 

Ha'cgiitiness.  J  ^!(-o  ;  from  Vr.  Haitlt,  haul; 
It.  and  Sp.  Alto  ;  and  these  from  the  Lat.  Alius, 
high. 

High  ;  loffy ;  high-minded,  proud,  disdainful. 

Vor  he  was  somdel  hayt,  as  hys  herte  was  best. 

He  wende  hym  vorth  an  honteth  to  the  nywe  forest. 

R.Gloucesicr,p.ilS. 
The  fader  hem  louede  alle  vnog,  ac  the  gongost  mest : 
For  heo  was  best  and  fairest,  &  to  hautencssc  drow  lest. 

Id.  p.  29. 
The  eric's  sonncs  wer  hauteyn,  did  many  folic  dede. 

R.Brunne,  ^.iW. 
Lordings,  quod  he,  in  chirclie  whan  I  preche, 
I  peine  me  to  have  an  hnulein  speche. 
And  ring  it  out,  as  round  as  gotli  a  bell. 
For  I  can  all  by  rote  that  I  tell. 

Chaucer.   The  Pardoneres  Talc,  v,  12,26». 

For  they  are  cruel  and  Imulain.—Id.  The  Rom.  of  the  F. 

The  spirite  of  the  deuil,  and  the  worlde  maketh  and 
.oueth  such  mynrtes  as  are  haute,  puffed  vp  ivith  prydc,  and 
suche  as  are  fierce  ;  but  that  heaiicnly  sjivrite  Icuetli  those 
which  are  lowlye,  mekc,  and  peasible.— C'rfu/.  Mark,  c.  1. 

The  hearte  of  this  vcrgen  dyd  not  througl.e  these  so  high 
promises  of  the  ann? ell,  weaxe  any  whit  the  more  hault  to 
take  highly  upon  lier.— W.  Luh,  c.  I. 
In  her  estate  there  sr.le  the  noble  qucnc 
Of  Fame,  perccvuyiig  howe  that  I  was  cum 
She  wondred  me  lliought  ;il  my  laurell  prene  : 
•ihe  loked  h„u!,  !„.  .^l.'llon.  The  Crownc  of  Laurell. 


he  niightye  empire  kfl  i 


Tlie  \Thich  ■i\ere  so  planted  in  in>  person,  that  in  hftHti- 
uesse  of  courage,  in  knowledge  of  philosophy,  and  in  strength 
of  body,  he  farre  excelled  all  them  by  whom  the  East  was 
conquered. — Goldyuj,  Justine,  fol.  77. 

His  coinage  haugU 

Desir'd  of  forraine  foemen  to  be  knownc, 
And  farre  abroad  for  etrange  adventures  sought. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Qnecite,  b.  i.  c.  C. 


Nor/h.  My  lord. 

Mich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haujihl  insulting  ni 
Ko,  nor  no  man's  lord. — Sliakes.  Rich.  11.  Act  iv.  : 

Attend  me  lords,— the  proud  insulting  quecnc, 
^Villl  Clifford,  and  the  havght  Northumbeilaiul, 
And  of  their  feather,  many  moe  proud  birds, 
Haue  wrought  the  easie  melting  king,  like  wax. 

Id.  3  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  i 


,  proud  and  liuid, 


Thou  drov'st  oi 

To  plant  this  lovely  vine.  Milton,  Ps.  80. 

M'ho  thereat  wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping  sparke 

Of  natiii.   K  i;;.  ■  L  III  I  li-.ioncs  revive, 
Andathi-       -"         ',  i,  r  making  mark, 

So  hui;iK  - i!.   :  ii  the  Steele  did  riuo. 

And  cleft  In^  in a  1—  v  -  ■,■,,;■.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 
But  bootlcisc  on  a  ruthles  god 

I  see  my  prayers  spent. 
As  Imuijhtelii  doest  tliou  reuenge 
As  humbly  I  repent.  , 

Witrner.   Albions  Emjlund,  b.  iiiTc.  IG. 
The  pride  and  peevish  Jmurililiness  of  some  factious  peo- 
ple that  enutemn  their  bishops  is  the  cause  of  all  hcresie  and 
Sv-hisni. — Bjj.  Taijtor.  Bpiscopaeij  Asserted,  \  4t-l. 

Rut  herein  appeared  his  Iruf /.«Hy/////;i  .'  ■  '     •      "1' 

nihid  imleed,  anil  that  unmatcl-.able  spiii!  ".   '  im  n  \  ,;   ,i 

i,pu}i  the  batlL-ll  at  PliarsaJia,  as  wcl  the  -■.  ,  ,   i    -  ^ 

Ritli  letters  and  otlier  writings  of  i'onih.v,  ,  iN-  i^  ■■  -•  "f 

■-!eipio  before  Tbapsus,  came  into  his  hands,  lie  was  most 
;ruc  unto  them,  and  burnt  al,  without  reading  one  script  or 
icmW.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  vii.  c.  2j. 

IT.iil  he  [Daniel]  hL^cn  sharp  and  peremptory,  Eelshazzar, 

1  !    :;,  ■!■  I  I  :'  .1'      '  .     '  /  iiLii!  ,',    ■■_.'!, t  spirit,  would  never 
I     ■        .       I  I  M  :  ill  with  scarlet,  and 


'i'hen  havgiitUy  with  Home  her  greatness  male. 
And  scorn  thy  Country,  for  thy  groveling  fate? 

Roiee.  Liictin,  b. 


One  Stafford  of  a  noble  house, 

A  courlioiur  of  good  iMuor, 

A  friend,  and  fast  to  Mandeuil, 

And  in  the  prince  his  fauor. 

iVarner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xi.  c.  04. 

Their  artilicers  wrought  their  occupations  in  their  shops, 

the  men  of  kaeiour  and   honest  citizens  walked  in  the 

market  place  in  their  long  gowns,   and  the  officers  and 

governors  of  the  city  went  up  and  down  to  every  house. 

mrth.  Plutareh,  p.  I2tf. 

For  to  that  seminary  of  fashion  vain 

The  rich  and  noble  from  all  parts  repair. 
Where  grown  enamour'd  to  the  gaudy  train, 

A  courteous  Imviour  gent  and  debonair. 

They  cast  to  imitate  such  semblaunce  fair. 

West.  Oil  the  Abuse  of  Trutellin^. 

yec.  while  his  friend  entreats  and  urges  still. 
See  how,  with  side  long  glaunce  and  haviour  shy, 

He  steels  the  look  to  lead  his  lemman's  will 
Watchfull  the  dawn  of  an  assent  to  spy. 

Miekle.  Sir  J[artsn,  <:  I. 

■     HAUL,  i.  e.  to  hair,  (qv.)  or  pull. 

Jiaut  appears  to  luive  been  used  as  a  noun  in 
some  editions  of  Thomson,  (Autumn,  v.  547.) 

Then  we  Iiiitled  into  the  shoare,  within  two  English  miles 
of  Don  John's  towne,  and  there  ankered  in  .seuen  I'adome 
water. — Hackluijt.    For/ages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  32, 

The  quick  dice. 

In  thunder  leaping  £i-oiu  the  box.  awake 

The  sounding  gammon  ;  while  romp-loving  miss 

Is  hatil'd  about,  in  gallantry  robust.— TAojhso;;.  Autumn. 

I  immediately  liauled  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  island 
(•f  an  oval  form,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  middle,  which  occupied 
nuich  the  larger  part  of  it.—Cuuk.  First  Voijage,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


HAV 

f'or  sothly,  a  prentis,  a  revelour, 
That  hanteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour. 
His  mjiister  shal  it  in  his  shoppe  abi 
Al  have  he  no  part  of  the  minstralci 
Chaue 


The  Cokes  Tate,  V.  4J90 


In  Flandres  whilom  was  a  compagnie 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  hauntedeu  folie. 
As  hasard,  riot,  stewes,  and  tavernes. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale, 

Of  clotli  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt.     . 

Chaueer.  The  Prolor/u 


Tell  in  what  place  is  thii 


ing- — Td.  Rom.  of  I 


HAUNCE.     See  Hanoe,  and  ENUANrE 
I'dal  seems  to  apply  this  word  to — the 
,  of  the  d 


Fourc  famous  wayes  there  be  spoken  of  to  those  fruitful] 
and  w-ealthie  islands,  whiche  we  do  vsually  call  Moluccaes, 
continually  haunted  for  gaine,  and  daily  trauell'd  for  riches 
therein  growing.- i/nc.'i/«i/^  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 

For  euery  dale  laied  they  him  forth  for  their  owne  aduan- 
tage  at  the  Temple  gate,  which  the  vulgare  people  call 
Beautifull  (for  that  was  most  haunted)  to  the  entent  that  he 
shoulde  there  aske,  as  in  a  place  most  frequented,  mennea 
almes,  whiche  wenic  into  flu  Temple.— f/rfa/.  Aetes,  c.  Z. 


Aocluim.  The  Sehotemaster, 
Jle  Utopie  clcped  antiquilv, 
Void  of/ia«««  and  harbour 
Now  am  I  like  Plato's  city, 
Whose  fame  flieth  the  world  through. 

More.   Utopia,  by  Robin 


rrogance  and   untutor'i 
nd. 
Soitlh,  vol.  iv.  Se: 


fins  won  my  love,  a  love  for  ever  true, 
Kor  will  the  haughtij-minded  Pelias  rue 
His  flagrant  crimes,  till  you  propitious  deign 

■To  spcoit  r,iy  ,1,    ..,-,  In  IN  C,     i     ,  •.■». 

!•'■  ■  '      ■  ,  Arg;naulics,  b.  iii. 

iLeonliu  '    .    i    -  iiii.i    .    i  i".u?cbia,  who  is  said 

1<,  i-e  linu!]!:!  ■.  Ill  :i  :,  iii',i;,i  II'  I  iiipiily  with  her  request, 
r.ud  pay  her  a  visit,  unless  slie  would  promise  to  bow  down 
bel'ore  him  and  receive  his  blessing,  and  then  to  stand  up, 
whilst  he  sat,  till  he  should  give  her  leave  to  sit  down  ; 
v.hich  put  the  lady  into  a  violent  rage. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Eeclesiaslicul  History. 

Those  high  and  Aajfyi/j/ sentiments,  which  are  the  groat 
support  of  independence,  were  to  be  let  down  gradually. 

Burke.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

Alee  has  many  advocates  on  her  side  within  our  own 
bosoms,  and  when  she  finds  wit  and  ridicule  called  in  as  her 
auxiliaries,  she  no  longer  hides  her  head  in  sliame,  but 
walks  in  the  broad  sunshine,  and  hu:i<jl,tily  triumphs  over 
the  modesty  of  virtue  -  K  T,  , '  ,  Etniinys,  Even.  51. 

As  many  more  can  i  ■.  ■  ■  :  .  Minn  is  rklicr  lliau 
that  he  is  wiser  than  nil  ,:■     :■,  ,    ■  !■:' iiy  uf  uiidrrstinrt- 

iug  is  not  so  readily  ^chnnv,  i  -l^i  i!  ■■  ih.it  of  fortune  ;  nor  is 
that  hanghtiiie.w,  which  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities 
incites,  borne  with  the  same  submission  as  the  tyranny  of 
affluence.-/o/i«io;i.    The  Life  of  Saeoge. 

I  had  a  sword— and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  havght  a  crest 
As  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Lord  Byrvn.  Puiisinu. 

HA'VIOUR,  i.  e.  hthuviuur,  (qv.)  manner  of 
riiwing,  holdinsr,  or  keeping ;  conduct ;  conse- 
quentially, good  conduct,  good  manners.  It  is 
now  only  used  by  imitators  of  antiquity. 

Some  other  persones,  whiche  were  of  small  liauoure, 
fhuldbe  fyued  by  discrscion  of  the  Kynges  counsayle. 

Fabyan,  an.  12(i7 
Tell  me,  have  ye  seene  her  angelike  face, 

Like  riiKbo  fayre  ? 
Her  heavc-.iiy  huveaur,  her  princely  grace, 
Can  you  well  compare  ? 

Spenser.  Tlic  Sheplieard's  Calender.  J^/rM, 


raised 
upright  post 

He  ordeyned  the  annual  vse  or  ceremonie  to  eafe  the  \ 
Paschall  Lambe,  with  whose  bloude  they  sprynkeled  the  : 
thrasholde  and  haunse  of  the  iloie.—Udal.  Heljrues,  c.  II.      ■ 

HAUNCH.  Vv.  Handle;  It.  and  Sp.  ^«cn  ,■  I 
Dut.  Jlanckf.  .Innius  says, — from  the  Gr.  KyKav,  \ 
which  signifies  any  flexure  or  bend  of  the  limbs  ;  j 
and  Mennse, — 0:7(0;  for  aynuv.  Tookc, — that  it  1 
is  the  past  part,  of  liitmj-aii,  to  hiniy ;  meaning,  j 
imply,  /ii/iiir'il,  and  aiiplied  to —  j 

■  limbs  are  hanked 
Used,  as  in 


1  alehi 


And  thou  Camill  knowest  well,  nut  heyng  content  with 
thin  owne  nacion,but  by  reason  of  the  greatte  huunlyngllat 
thou  hadst  with  straungers.  tliou  canst  speake  all  manor  of 
languages.— GoWc«  Boke,  Let.  14. 


Who  thenceforth  fared  as  the  knigl 
That  did  for  her  distraught, 

Stil  haunted  of  the  ghost,  and  haun 
The  place  where  they  had  faught 

Vntil  of  her  despayring  life 
Her  selfe  the  period  wraught. 

Uariier.  AlMen's  . 


riias 


ids. 


That  p.Mt  by  which  t! 
or  hanged  upon  the  body  or  tnnik. 
Sholvespeare,  met. 


huntmg-. 

Erothe 


r.iisU  buy  :  liiere's  a  weneh  w 
I'tv.       Kinnel  of  hounds,  as 
i'ldlasler,  Activ. 

only  limited,  confm' 
'  M  .,i;,iL  .^curvy  vardingales. 
Id.  The  Martial  Maid,  hei: 


We  have  argument  ciniiyh 
ancient  Grecians  an  ingtnious 
sort,  such  as  were  hmmlers  of  d 
conceits  of  Aristophanes.  — /.''o.'i 


Each  man  I  met  hath  filled  up  his  panch, 

With  my  red-deere,  onely  I  w.as  no  ghest, 
Nor  ever  since  did  tast  of  side  or  haunch. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  b.  ii.  Epig.  51. 
King.  O  Weslmcrlaud,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  euer  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings 
The  lifting  vp  of  day 

Stiakespcare.  2  PI.  Hen.  II'.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

I  fret  to  death  when  1  hear  him  lind  fault  with  a  dish  that 
is  uot  dressed  to  his  liking,  and  instructing  his  friends  that 
dine  with  him  in  the  best  pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  sawce  for 
an  haunch  0!  venison. —Spectator,  No.  48.1. 

The  haunches  of  the  goat  are  frequently  salted  a. id  dried, 
and  supply  all  the  uses  of  bacon;  this  by  the  natives  is 
called  cocli  yr  wden,  or  hung  venison. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Goat. 

from 
pursue, 
diately 
hunt. 
To  pursue,  to  follow  after,  to  keep  in  the  steps 
of  or  in  company  with ;  to  keep  in  or  frequent  the 
same  place,  by  habit  or  custom ;  and  thus  to 
habituate,  to  accustom,  to  practise. 

Haunt,  n.  (in  Chaucer,)— practice,  practical 
skill. 


HAT'NT,  f.      ^        Vv.Hanter.    Skinner,- 
Hau.nt,  n.  I  the  A.S.  Hetd-aii ,-   to  pi 

Ha'i'nter.         f  to  hunt.    Junius, — inimcd 
H.i'uNTiNG,  ».  J  from  the  Eng.  \  erb,  to  h 


Erridmyslyuyng, /;««!( /irfi\taumctiie.- 
' Lordes.  that  Iccheriie  ttaunten. 


ii'ie  Death  of  Mceliades 

his  (lay  to  conclude  the 
lie;  of  whom  the  vulgar 
ics,  took  pleasure  in  the 
Remains,  p.  84. 

It  [true  happiness]  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  natu- 
rally haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and  -neadows ;  in 
short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  itselL 

Spectator,  No.  IE. 
l\Ie.  to  thy  peaceful  haunt.'.;  inglorious  bring. 
Where  secret  tliy  celestial  sisters  sing, 
Fast  by  their  sacred  hill,  and  sweet  C;istalian  spring. 

Rowe.  To  the  EarlofGodolphin. 
O  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green. 
To  whom  both  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas  are  seen. 

Dryden.  Patomon  fy  Arcile. 
Know,  mighty  prini'c,  |i....;r-  venerable  woods, 
Of  old,  were  *«;,;■,  ,'  I  .■  li,  ■  s::i;ii  gods, 
And  savage  trilii      .    .       ..  ;  11     vhotook 
Tlieir  birth  pri. Iii  ...;  '      .1  C-     iiriliorn  oak. 

/'    .'.   Virgil.  .Jineid,  b.  \-iii. 
The   malignant   passions  of  pride,  envy,  and   revenge 
estrange  man  fi'om  man,  and  convert  the  haunts  of  human 
creatures  into  dens  of  foxes  and  wolves. 

Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  s.  4(i, 

Il.VVOCK,  V.  \      Skinner   and   .Innius, — from 

H.VvoCK,  n.       J  "  that     cruel     and     rapacious 

bird,"  the  haii-k,  (qv.)  in  A.S.  called  hafvc.     The 

words  iTiay  have  a  common  origin. 

To  destroy,  to  desolate,  to  waste  or  lay  wasfc. 
When  to  muche  hauoeke  hath  them  doyde, 
Icnge 


And  thay  h.adde  11011  otlicr  hunn 
We  hauntcn  no  taiicrnes. 
Haunie  thisilf  [esercc]  to  pltee. 


■J  Ploultnian,  p.  41). 
Id.  p.  207. 


■  irie'if.  I  Tint.  c.  4- 


For  : 


So  dotli 
laws  to  his 
persones  t 


'Dranl.  Ilor 


b.ii.  Sat.2. 


The  weazell  [Scot] 

Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucl.s  her  princely  eggcs, 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  tame  and  hauoeke  more  thau  she  can  eale. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  f.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


HAW 

yet  with  what  lieal  tliese  dogs  of  hell  ailvnnce 

To  waste  and  haooc  yonder  world,  which  I 

So  fair  and  good  created.— .1/i7(o«.  Parad.-sc  T.osf,  h.  x. 

Tlien  to  the  rest  his  wrathfull  hand  he  bends  ; 

Of  whom  he  mnkes  such  havocke  and  such  hew, 
I'liat  swarmes  of  damned  sotiles  to  hell  he  sends. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieciu;  b.  vi.  c.  S. 
From  realms  of  light,  th'  immortal  pow'rs  inclin'd 
Their  eyes,  and  mourn  the  Itavoe  of  mankind  ! 

Pi'l.   VirrjU.  JEneid,  h.  x. 

If  their  first  charge  could  be  supported,  tliey  [elephants] 
were  easily  driven  back  upon  tlieir  confederates  ;  they  then 
broke  througli  the  troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less 
havock  in  the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  than  in  the  farv 
of  their  onset.— iJ«»i6to-,  No.  21. 

HA'UTBOY.  Fr.  Haulthols.  an  /lohois,  or 
liohoi/,  (Cotgrave.)  Skinner, — Iwhoies,  sx  muslca] 
instrument,  from  the  Fr.  HaiiUhois,  q.d.  ligna  aha, 
vpI  altum,  soiiantiu  ,■  and  Salmasius  is  to  tlic  same 
effert.  (See  in  Menage.)  Tlie  natural  treble 
(in  music)  to  the  bassoon,  as  the  names  imply, 
haitt  bois,  high  wood,  has  son,  low  sound. 

The  hanbmj  {lihia"[,  not  as  now  with  latten  bound, 
And  rivall  with  the  trumpet  for  his  sound. 
But  soft,  and  simple,  at  few  holes  breath'd  time 
And  tune  too,  fitted  to  the  chorus  rime. 

B.  Joiison.  Horace.  Arteof  Fi)clfl<'. 

In  the  Ovation  Triumph,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  granted 
doth  march  on  foot  with  a  pair  of  slippers  on  his  feet,  having 
(lutes  and  howiowes  playing  before  him,  and  wearing  a 
garland  of  fir-tree  upon  his  head. — Korlh.  Plularch,  p.  2(ij. 

For  the  Parthians  do  not  encourage  their  men  to  fight 
with  the  sound  of  a  horn,  neither  with  trumpets  nor  how- 
bowes,  but  with  great  kettle-drums  hollow  within,  and  about 
them  they  hang  little  bells  and  copper  rings,  and  with  them 
they  all  make  a  noise  every  where  together. — Id.  lb.  p.  477. 

Besides  those  ornaments,  that  are  kept  in  the  churches  ;— 
pipes,  hautboys,  drums,  vizars,  and  perrukes,  for  their  re- 
creation at  solemn  times. — Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1G7G. 

A  boxen  haulboy.  lend  and  sweet  of  sound. 

All  varnish'd,  and  with  byazen  ringlets  found, 

1  to  the  victor  give.  Philips,  Past.  C. 

HAUT-GOUT.  A  word,  says  Sl^inner,  lately 
bestowed  upon  us,  from  the  Fr.  Un  haut  goust, 
sapor  alliii,  i.e.  veheniens;  a  high  or  strong  {gust) 
tasle  or  savour,  accompanied  by  an  odour  ascend- 
ing from  the  palate  to  the  nose. 

Sure  I  am,  our  palate-people  are  much  pleased  therewith 
[rarlick],  as  giving  a  delicious  hault-gusl  to  most  meats  they 
eat.  as  tasted  and  smelt  in  their  sauce,  though  not  seen 
therein.— pK/(er.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

We  cannot  tell,  indeed,  whether  they  were  so  treated  and 
accommodated  for  the  most  luxurious  of  the  Cassarean 
tables,  when  that  monarchy  was  in  its  highest  strain  of 
Epicurism,  and  ingross'd  this  liaiit-goul  for  their  second 
course.— Ei-eli/n.  Acelaria,  App. 

The  French  by  soups  and  Imnl-gouls  glory  raise, 
And  their  desires  all  terminate  in  praise. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

HAW.  1       A.S.  Ilagan;    the    fruit    or 

Haw-thorn.  J  berry  of  the  haio-thorn  tree, 
(A.  S.  Hceg-thoni ;)  so  called,  says  Soraner,  from  its 
usually  growing  in  hedges,  or  its  use  in  the  making 
of  hedges.  From  the  A.  S.  Heg-iati,  scpire,  to 
hedi]e,  or  enclose  with  a  hedge. 

A  haw  (A.  S.Haga,)  is  also  a  place  hedged  round, 
4r  enclosed,  (so  also  a  hag,  qv. )  and  is  jipplied  by 
Chaucer  to  a  farm-yard,  a  church-yard. 

But  all  for  nought,  I  sette  not  an  haire 
Of  his  proverbes,  ne  of  his  olde  sawe. 

C/iaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologiir,  v.  C241. 
.\nd  eke  ther  was  a  polkat  in  his  haire, 
That  as  he  seyd,  his  capons  had  yslawe. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Talc,  v.  12,7S9. 
Spiritual  theft  is  sacrilege,  that  is  to  say,  hurting  of  holy 
thinses  or  of  thinges  sacred  to  Crist,  in  two  manors  :  by 
reson  of  the  holy  place ;  as  chirches  or  chirclies  hawes. 

Id.  Tlie  Petsones  Talc. 
By  aventure  his  way  he  gnn  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  gerlond  of  the  greves. 
Were  it  of  woodbind  or  of  hnutlwrn  leves. 

Id.  Tlie  Knighles  Tale.  v.  1.510. 
In  somer  he  lyyeth  by  hawys. 
That  on  hniithorne  growth  by  schawys. 

Sir  Orpheo.  Rilson,  vo),  ii. 
And  in  the  drye  I  set  fyrre  trees,  elmes,  and  hawtliornes 
together.— B.i'?,  1551    Esaye,  c  •>]. 


HAW 

I,  sely  haw,  wliose  hope  is  past. 

In  faithful,  true,  and  fixed  minde. 
To  her  whom  that  I  scrueil  last, 

Have  all  my  joyfulness  resign 'd. 

>'ncerliiiiic  Aueturs.  Testament  of  the  Hawt/ionie. 

It  i-;  an  nhji-,  v.-iCmi  .-inionsst  i-mnitrcy  people,  that  years 
ofs-'.-r  ■,  i";- -  ,r  !i.',-ii  .-  ir.r,:  .'.vj-.r.rtendcoldwinters; 
air:'!'-  :-..;;•,,(■..      ;'- i  1    ;•■,  that,  as  the  Scrip- 

ts: •  .    :  .  ..   >  „i'  a  sparrow;  and 

1"  :'  .        '         :  -  ,       .nation  of  birds  in 


Wa.  Seest  thou  not  lliilk 
IIow  bragly  it  begins  to  buc 
And  utter  his  tender  head  ' 


Calender.  March. 
r  shade 


HAW 

Now  during  that  iiiutli  yeare  (whiles  the  inutidation  ef 
the  lake  continueth)  these  canes  prove  so  bigge  and  strong 
wilhall,  that  they  serve  for  hawkinq-pole-i,  and  fcv.lers' 
perirclies.— /ro»(7Hrf.  Ptinic,  b.  xvi.  c.  :ii;. 

• He  fled  in  feare  the  hand 

Of  that  feare  master,  who  Imn-k-like,  avrcs  swifiest  ps- 
seuger. 

That  holds  a  timorous  dove  in  chacc,  and  with  commav.d 
doth  beare 

His  fierie  onset :  the  dove  hastes,  the  haieke  comes  whiz- 
zing on. 

This  way,  and  that,  he  turnes  and  vinde.s,  and  cufles  the 
pigeon ; 

.\m\  till  he  trusse  it,  his  great  spirit  lays  hot  charge  on  his 
wing.  Chapman.  Homer.  I/ind.  b.  x.\ii. 

But  if  it  should  prove  (as  I  find  some  nv  v  i'  ill.  ''  '  '  ' 
live  only  by  the  dav  ;   and  content  oiiim  :         ;     ,  ,i 

things  as  tiiey  break  out,  and  to  flv  at  tl. 

it  is  at  the  best  but  like  bu'din^-'or  hanl.,.  .  v  l,i.  Ii  ,•   ;y 


■■  PI.  1/en.ri.  Acta.  sc. 


The  hawthorn  bush,  with  scats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made. 

Goldsmith.    The  Deserted  Village. 

HAW-HAW.  Said  to  be  a  reduplication  of 
haw,  a  hedge  or  fence,  though  none  is  ^■isible. 
Walpole  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  word. 

The  capital  stroke,  tlie  leading  step  to  all  that  followed, 
was  (I  believe  the  first  thought  was  Bridgman's)  the  de- 
struction of  walls  for  boundaries,  and  the  invention  of  fosses, 
an  attempt  then  deemed  so  astonishing,  that  the  common 
people  called  them //o .' 7/o's .' to  express  their  surprise  at 
finding  a  sudden  and  unperceived  check  to  their  walk. 

Walpole.  On  Modern  Gardening. 

HAWK,  f.     A        A.S.  T/ar-oc;   But.  Havleh; 

Hawk,  n.         I  Ger.  Hnhich  ,•     .^'w.  Hoeh.       It 

IIa'wker.        /"seems   (says  Wachtcr)  to  have 

Ha'wkixc,h.  J  its  name  from  Imcing  or  holding, 

ut  accipiter  ab  accipiendo,  and  thus  to  be  i'rom  the 

A.  S.  Hahban ;     Ger.  Hah-en ;    to  hai-e  or  hold. 

Vossius  (in  v.  Accipiter)  derives  the  Ger.  Habbili, 

from  Gor.  Happen,  (itself  probably  from  Hab-en,) 

arripere,   apprehendere,  (o  seize,  to  seize  hold. 

To  hawk,— ; 

To  hold,  or  seize  hold,  (as  the  haieh  does,)  to 
hunt  with  the  hawk. 
And  liauckes  and  hondes,  as  mony  as  he  wolde. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  27.i. 
Ilauki/ng  othr  hontyng  yf  eny  of  hem  hit  usie 
Shall  lese  th"-  foxe  bus  lyve  lode.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  CI. 

But  on  his  lust  present  was  all  his  thought. 
And  for  to  hauke  and  hunt  on  every  side. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  7057. 


And  thus  he  loketh  on  his  flesshe. 

Right  as  an  hauke,  which  hath  a  sight 

Upon  the  fowle,  there  he  shall  light.— Gomsr.  Con.  A.  b.v. 

The  kynge  had  a  xxx  faukoners  a  horsbacke,  with  haukes. 
andalxcoupleof  houndes,  and  as  many  greyhoudes,  so  that 
nere  euerj'  daye  he  hunted  or  hanked  at  the  ryuer,  as  it 
pleased  h'ym  :'  and  diners  other  of  the  great  lordes  had 
houndes  and  hawkes  as  wel  as  the  kyng. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  210. 
As  for  haukynge,  I  can  finde  no  not.able  remembrance, 
that  it  was  vsed  of  auncient  fyme  amnnge  noble  pryncis. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 

Crokyng  or  bowyng  inwarde,  like  as  the  bil  of  an  eglc,  or 
of  an  hauke,  and  such  we  call  in  scorne  or  derision  hnuke- 
noses. — Udal.  Flawcs  for  Latine  Speakyng,  fol.  192. 

In  all  that  long  space  of  300  yeares,  they  intermingled 
very  few  French-Norman  words,  except  some  termes  of  law, 
hunting,  hawking,  and  dicing.— Cnmden.  Bern.  Languages. 

Ste.  Nay,  looke  you  now,  you  are  angrie,  uncle  :  why  yo 
know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting 
langviages  now  a  dayes,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  so.  1, 

Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on  peareli. 
Whether  high  tow'ring  or  accoasting  low. 

But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search. 
And  all  her  pray  and  all  her  diet  know. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

Thus  flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aquiline 
or  hawked  one  unto  the  Persian,  a  large  and  prominent  nose 
unto  the  Roman.— Broii'?i.  Vulgar  Errnms,  b.  vi.  c.  II. 

On  the  other  side,  the  hawkers  and  foulers  when  they 
have  caught  the  foule,  divide  the  bootie  with  the  haudces. 

Holland.   Plime,  b.  x.  c.  8. 


ilinglon,  Dec.  IOCS. 

tobacco,  at  another 

miversal  remedies ; 

1  of  fiilconers 


Irememl. 
the  drinking  ':;  ■-  jm  !■     .,  [i 
then  swallowing  nf  pr-lil.lc  sto 
curing  hawks.— Id.  Of  Health  S;  Long  Life. 

At  that  rate  your  pretensions  would  parallel  his  mirth, 
who  boasted  a  descent  from  the  first  Ciesars  barely  upon  bis 
being  (like  the  most  of  them)  almost  deformedly  haw/c-nosed, 
deriving  his  interest  in  their  blood,  only  from  his  sympathy 
with  their  defects.— J?oi//c.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  14. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  forgotten,  who  abhorr'd 
the  war  as  obstinately  as  he  loved  hunting  and  hawking,  .tiuI 
so  was  like  to  promote  all  overtures  towards  accommodation 
with  great  importunity. 

Clarendon.  The  Ciril  War,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

In  the  34  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a 
hawk;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides 
a  fine  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

Pennant,  British  Zoology.  Falconri/. 
The  hooked  beak  of  the  hawk-tribe  separates  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  of  the  animals  which  it  feeds  upon,  almost  with 
the  cleanness  and  precision  of  a  dissector's  knife. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  \2. 

HAWK,  V.  \     Hawkers  (says  Skinner)  are  so 

Ha'wker.  )  called,  because  like  hawks,  wan- 
dering about,  they  hunt  for  gain  or  prey.  The 
Ger.  Hoker,  Wachtcr  calls  propola,  a  retailor,  and 
deri^-es  it  from  Ger.  Auchen;  A.  S.  Eacan,  augcre, 
to  increase,  because  he  sells  for  more  than  the 
first  traders,  or  vendors.  As  hairkers  carry  their 
wares  from  place  to  place,  and  cry  them  for  sale, 
to  hawk  is,  consequentially, — 

To  carry  about,  from  place  to  place ;  to  expose 
to  sale,  to  public  view. 

To  hawker  is  used  by  Butler. 

That  [Act]  against  pedlars  and  hawkers,  Src.  will  ha\-o  its 
second  reading  to-morrow. — Marvell.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1?,0. 

He  calls  it  a  seditious  paper, 

Writ  by  another  patriot  Drapier ; 

Then  raves  and  blunders  nonsense  thicker 

Than  aldermen  o'ercharg'd  with  liquor  ; 

And  all  this  with  design,  no  doubt, 

To  hear  his  praises  hawk'd  about. 

Swift.  A  Friendly  Apology. 


Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor  mean  set  of 
people,  who  seemed  to  travel  about  with  their  goods  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  fair  to  fair,  like  the  haii-kcrs  and 
pedlars  of  the  present  times. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Kalions,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

These  people  are  like  the  hajvkers  in  the  street,  they 
disperse  whatever  comes  to  their  hand,  good  or  bad  ;  if  it  be 
but  news,  it  is  all  one  to  them,  by  which  means  they  often 
do  a  great  ^eal  of  mischief,  without  being  chargeable  ^vitli 
any  formed  malice  or  design  to  injure. — Slierlock,  Dis.  3G. 

HAW  K,  V.  )      Hawk,  Skinner  thinks,  from  thei 
Ha'wi.vg,  n.  )  Ger.  Haucketi,  spirare,  which  ho 

and  ^^'achter  agree  is,  fox  a  sono  ficta  ,-  a  word 

formed  from  the  sound. 

To  force  up  or  eject  any  thing  noisily  from  tha 

throat. 

1  Pa.  Shal  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without  hauki/ig,  or 
spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  onely"  pro- 
logues to  a  bad  voice. 

Sliakespeare.  As  You  like  It,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

As,  when  shall  I  enjoy  God  as  I  used  to  do  at  a  conven- 
ticle? when  shall  I  meet  with  those  blessed  breathing.'', 
those  heavenly  humraings,  and  hawings,  that  I  u«ert  to  hear 
at  a  private  meeting,  and  at  the  end  of  a  table. 


HAY 

HAWSE.     SccHalse 

HAY.  Fr.  Haije;  Dut.  Haeijhe ;  A.  S.  ILtg ; 
(j  softened  into  y)  a  hcdgo  or  haw,  (qv.)  Fr. 
Bauer ,-  A.  S.  Hcg-iaa ;  Gcr.  Hacghen,  sepire,  to 
fiiclose,  to  surround. 

Thiit  which  hedgeth,  encloseth,  or  surroundeth. 

A  net,  by  whinh  rabbits  or  other  animals  were 
enclosed,  and  thus  caught,  was  also  called  a  hay. 
See  Mhishev. 

Tlie  roscr  wa>  withouteii  dout 

Closed  A»ith  an  hedge  without,  _ 

As  ye  to  fornc  hnue  herd  me  saine. 

And  fa?t  I  besiert  and  would  faine 

Haue  passed  the  haij,  if  I  might 

Kaue  getten  m.~-Cliaucer.  Rom.  nf  the  Rose. 

Kone  of  you  all  there  is,  that  is  so  madde 
To  seke  for  ^'apes  on  brambles,  or  on  bryers, 

Nor  none  I  trow,  that  hath  a  wit  so  badde, 
To  s«t  his  liaa  for  conies  oner  rluers. 

IVi/alt.  The  Meniie  and  Sure  Estate. 

He  Avhiche  entendeth  to  take  the  fierse  and  mighty  lyon 
nvtoheth  his  hai/c  or  nette  in  the  woode  amonge  greatte 
irffs  and  thoriics.— .bVr  T.  Elyot.  TJie  Governovr,  b.ii.c.H. 

And  if  it  chaunced  that  they  whipt  ofl",  or  snapt  any 
asunder,  yet  the  Steele  and  truncheon  thereof  being  sliarp 
still  ai  the  point  (ht'adlesse  though  it  were)  among  the  other 
uikes  that  uere  headed,  served  to  make  a  fense  as  it  were 
an  haie  or  palaisadc— 7fo//nHrf.  Lhlvs,  p.  819. 

Paid  commonly  it  is,  that  if  a  m.an  do  set  an  hedge  or  liaij 
thereof  round  about  a  grange  or  ferme  house  in  the  coun- 
irev,  there  will  no  kites  nor  hawks,  nor  any  such  ravening 
birds  of  prey,  come  neare. — /(.'.  rtiiiie,  b.  xxiii.  c.  I. 

Sitr.  O,  I  looked  for  tliis. 


Wiile  yet  his  busy  hands,  w  itli  skilful  care. 
The  meshy  liaijcs  and  forky  props  prepare. 

Jlotce.  Lucan,  b.  iv. 

HAY.       )      Goih.  Haul;  A.  S.  Heg,h!g;  Dnt. 

H.v'yisg.  \  Ilnun-e,  hauw ;  Ger.  Hcu ;  Sw. /foe. 
C'asaubon, — from  Gr.  Eia,  gramen.  Junius,  says 
Ihre,  and  a  great  number  of  followers, — from  the 
Dut.  Honwen ;  Ger.  Hauen,  seeare,  to  cut.  Quid 
enim  est  foenum,  nisi  gramen  scctum,  ("Wachter. ) 
A.  S.  Heawian,  to  Imr,  or  cut. 

Grass  cut. 

Vitaile  inouh  at  weld,  thei  fond  ofcovji  and  liai/. 


And  he  comaundide  to  hem  that  thei  schulden  make  alio 
men  sitte  to  mete  hv  oumpanyes  on  grene  hey. 

inclif.  Mark,  c.  C. 

For  if  ony  bildith  oucr  this  foundement  gold,  siluer,  pre- 
ciouse  stoonys,  stickis,  Acy  or  stobil  eueri  niannys  werk 
schal  be  open.— W.  1  Corijnth.  c.  3. 

If  onye  man  bvlde  on  thys  foundacion,  golde,  syluer,  pre- 
cious stones :  tymbre,  ttaje,  or  stohble .  euery  raannes 
worcke  shall  appcare. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Sit.  Prethee  content  thyself,  wc  shall  scout  here,  as  though 


the  gadicvinj  of  (lie  oliccs ,-  tlie  ILi)/  may  take  its 
name  from  a  similar  custom  upon  getting  up  the 
hag-harvest. 

BIr.  Douce  observes  on  the  passage  cited  below 
from  Shakespeare,  that  the  Hag  was  a  dance 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  that  it  is  classed 
among-  Brawls  in  the  Orchesographic  of  Thomas 
Arbeau. 

JeiK  No  :  we'll  have  "  the  hunting  of  the  fox." 
Jack  Slime.    "The  hay!  the  hay'."   there's  notliing  like 
"  the  hay."—Heyicood.  A  Woman  kitVd  with  Kindness. 

Bull.  I'le  make  one  in  a  dance  or  so,  or  I  will  play  on  the 
taber  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them  dance  the  hey. 

Shakespeare.  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

HA'ZARD,  V.  ■\  Fr.  Hazarde,-  It.  Azarro, 
Ha'z.\ud,  H.  I  ini-a  ;  Sp.  Azar ;  Low  Lat. 
Ha'z.^jidable.  [Azardnm.  Menage, — from  the 
I1.\'7AKDER.  [  Lat.  Tessara,  q.  d.  tessara, 
Ha'zardoi's.  I  t.ifira,  zara,  azara,  azzardo. 
Ha'zardkv.       J       To   hazard    (as   commonly 

applied)  is — 

To  put  or  place  at  risk,  (sc.)  at  risk  of  danger 

or  loss ;  to  risk,  to  expose  to  chance  ;  to  \cnture 

rashly ;  to  game. 

Her  ydelnesse  hem  ssal  brynge  to  synne  lecherye, 
To  tauerne,  and  to  sleuthe.  and  to  hasnrderye. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  195. 
Scndeth  som  other  wise  embassadours, 
I'or  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die. 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  hasardnurs  allie. 

Cliavcer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,5j0. 

And  whan  he  came,  it  happed  him  par  chance. 

That  all  the  gretest  that  were  of  that  land 

Yplaying  at  hasard  he  hem  found.— /<(.  lb.  v.  12,543. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  glotonic. 
Now  wnl  I  you  defenden  hasardrie, 
Hasard  is  veray  mother  of  lesinges,  [ly 


Id.  lb. 
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HAZE,  V.  ^  Ray  s; 
Haze,  )(.  I  or  rains, 
Ha'zy.  ( hazg    wc 

Ha'ziness.  J  caliginos 


Amongst  whom  there  were  a  great  many  that  did  desire 
our  generall  to  set  them  on  land,  making  their  choise  rather 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  mcrcie  of  the  sauages  or  in- 
fidels, then  longer  to  har.ard  themselues  at  sea. 

Ilackluiit.  Voyages,  vol. ill.  p.  4(3. 

.^t  the  first  he  was  sore  encountved,  and  put  in  great 
hasardc  of  repulse,  but  at  length  he  vanquished  and  oucr- 
thrcw  his  enemies.— irenrfe.  Qitintus  Curtius,  fol.  1". 

Lycurgus  was  in  his  nature  ha-ardons,  and  by  the  lucky 

passing  through  many  dangers,  grown  confident  in  himself. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  h.  iii. 

Suspitlon  of  friend,  nor  feare  of  foe. 
That  hazardelh  his  health,  had  he  at  all. 

But  walkt  at  will,  and  ^\'andIed  to  and  fro, 
In  the  pride  of  his  frecdome  principall. 

Spenser.  Muinpofmo.'!. 


■  Tlu-se  m\ 


Th. 


\change, 

of  life  beside. 


-lieau 


Fleli-ti.   Tlie  Coxcomhc,  Act  i. 

bloudie  quarels  a 
c.f  a  bottle  of  haie, 
u  with  a  bottle  of 


ow  to  keep  the  corps 
nling  and  washing, 
trdalilr.  petce  of  art,  ir 


es  from  corruption  1 
xenteration,  were  i 
St  practise. 


t  .tlleagau 


To  hira,  that  gives  llic&Ure  and  liberty  ; 
And  henceforth  by  this  dales  cnsamplc  trow. 


life  and  liberty 


iceiorm  oy  mis  oaies  cnsainpic  i 
That  hasty  wroth,  and  heedlessc  hazardri/ 
Do  brcede  repcn '  '-   -^  .-•;--- -■- 


.\s  soon  as  he  knew  one  of  them,  he  easily  concluded  in 
what  condition  they  both  were ;  and  presently  carried  them 
into  a  little  barn  full  of  /if//;  which  was  a  better  lodging 
ihen  he  had  for  himself. 

r:.,v».MH.  The  Ciril  Knr.  -ol.  iii.  p.m. 

I- .f   (    ,c:-i    -   ■  ■,  ^;    lif^i  !i'y  li'    v  ;,       .-Liid  should 


, ,  and  lasting  infamy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiteane.  b.  ii.  c.  .'•. 

rcrh.-ips  thou  lingrest  in  dup  r.  i  j'/.-  i'.!      id 
Of  the  cnterprize  so /(nil.)-.'. 

,1/,-         /  /•     vn,-,;,  b.iii. 

Thesefight  like  husbands,  I,.'     i.    ,  ■  -  ;,  ■;,,,.c  : 
i  These  fain  would  keep,  a-nd  thnsc  nior.'  fain  enjoy, 

i      And  to  such  height  their  frantick  passion  grows, 
i  'That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy. 

T)r>,,l,-n.  Annus  Mirubilis,  IGGC. 


There  is  n^it  a  si.i^le  artlolc  of  provisi™  fov  man  or  beast,  i 

which  enters  that  great  city  [Paris]  and  is  not  excised;  corn, 

hivi,  meal,  butcher's-mcat,  fish,  fowls,  every  thing.  i 

Vvrke.  On  a  lute  Slale  of  the  Nation.  • 

I 

H.\Y.     To  dunce  the  hay,  (says  Skinner,)  from  \ 

tho    Fr.  Hay,   a  hedge,    (or  hay,)   in  orbem   ad  j 

fisuram   sepis  choreas   duoere ;    to   dance    in   a 

ci°rcuit  to  the  foim  or  figure  of  a  hedge  or  hay. 

(See  Heydigyf.^.)      The  French   have  a  dance 

which  thev  call  Oliceltes,  because  performed  after 


1  any  manner  equ 


I     a  men  ignorantly  call  it 

;i  u\\i\  private  quarrels ; 

;  ,    ■'ontrary,  neither  rea- 

\'u.  1  i,  ilie  danger  at  all  necd- 

)enciit  proposed  to  be  obtained 

the  evil  hazarded. 

Clarke,  vol.  i.  Ser.  51. 


I  would  plead  a  little  merit,  and  some  hazards  of  my  life 
from  the  common  enemies  ;  my  refusing  advantages  of- 
fered by  them  and  neglecting  my  beneficial  studies,  for  the 
King's  service  :  but  1  only  think  I  merit  not  to  starve. 

Dryden.  To  (He  £arl  of  Rochester, 
876 


HE 

Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  task  appears. 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  thy  years. 

Addison.  Odd.  Mel  h.  ii. 
I  am  always  willing  to  run  some  hazard  of  being  tedious, 
n  order  to  be  sure  that  1  am  perspicuous. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Ev'n  daylight  has  its  dangers  ;  and  the  walk 
Througli  pathless  wastes  and  woods,  unconscious  oncel 
Of  harmless  flocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  iv. 

says, — It  Haze:!,  it  niisles, 
s,  small  rain.  .Skinner, — 
eathcr,  aer  ncbulosus  ct 
iginosus,  a  cloudy  and  gloomy 
atmosphere ;  and  suggests  the  Ger.  Has/sen,  to 
liatc ;  from  the  disogreeableness  of  such  weather. 
It  is  not  improbably  from  the  A.  S.  Has-ia>i,  to  be 
hoarse,  (the  r  has  not  been  intruded  either  into 
German,  Dutch,  or  Swedish,)  hoarse  being  ap- 
plied to  the  thickness  of  the  voice,  and  haze,  to  the 
thichness  of  tho  atmosphere.  To  haze,  then,  will 
mean, — 

To  thicken,  to  become  cloudy  or  gloomy  ;  (sc.) 
threatening  rain  ;  to  misle,  to  drizzle. 


But  instrad  of  encouracjing  us  to  trust  ourselves  to  the 
haze  and  mists  and  doubtful  lights  of  that  changeable  week, 
on  the  answerable  part  of  the  opposite  page,  he  [Rider] 
gives  us  a  s.alutary  caution. 

Burke.  On  a  Reyieide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

Indeed  the  sky  was,  in  general,  so  cloudy,  and  the  wea- 
ther so  thick  and  hazy,  that  he  had  very  little  benefit  of  sun 
or  moon. — Cook.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

From  all  these  fears  we  were  relieved  at  six  in  the  morn, 
ing,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jlorrison,  who  acquainted  us  that 
he  was  sure  he  beheld  land  very  near;  for  he  could  not  see 
half  a  mile,  by  reason  of  the  haziness  of  the  weather. 

Fielding.  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

HA'ZEL.  I      A.S.  Hiesl,  ha-sl-mitn;    Dut.  Ha- 

Ha'zeli.y.  )  w/tT;  Ger.  Hasel ;  Svv.  Hassel. 
M'achtcr,  ivith  less  truth  than  ingenuity,  in  tlw 
opinion  of  Ihre,  asserts — that  hazel  is  met.  the 
calyx  of  t.he  nut,  from  A.  S.  Hasel,  galcrus,  a 
hat :  and  that,  from  the  calyx,  the  fruit  and  the 
tree  receive  their  name.  The  A.  S.  Hasel,  he 
seems  to  consider  as  a  derivative  (or  diminutive) 
of /iff/,  a/i«;,  (qv.) 

Hazel,  hazelly,  (applied  to  colour,  e.  g.  hazell 
mould,  hazelly  loarn,)  the  colour  of  the  hazel-ivit, 
that  is,  brown,  of  a  light  brov,  n. 

A  ring  (qd.  he)  ve  hazel  wodes  shaken. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

As  for  other  nuts,  their  meat  is  solide  and  compact,  as 
we  may  see  in  filbcrds  and  hazels,  which  also  are  a  kind  of 
nut,  and  were  called  heretofore  AbellinEe,  of  their  native 
place,  from  whence  came  good  ones  at  first. 

Holland.  PUnle,  b.  xv.  c.  22. 

With  hazel  Phyllis  crowns  her  flowing  hair ; 

And  while  she  loves  that  common  wreath  to  wear. 

Nor  bays,  nor  myrtle  boughs,  with  hazle  shall  compare. 
Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  7. 
Among  the  roots 

Of  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream. 

They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes. 

Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid 

,\nd  bound  with  clay  together.  Thomson.  Sprin:;. 

He  [Marvel]  was  of  a  middling  stature,  pretty  strong  set, 

roundish  faced,  cherry  cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  brown  haired. 

Grainger.  Biographical  History  of  England. 

Here  then  suspend  the  sportsman's  hempen  toils. 
And  stretch  their  meshes  on  the  light  support 
OUiazel-plants.  or  dry  thy  lines  of  wire 
In  fivefold  parallel;  no  d.inger  then 
That  sheep  invade  thy  foliage. 

Mason.  The  English  Ga.dtn,  b.  ii. 

HE.  Goth.7/fl;  A.S.  He;  Ger.  Hee ;  Dut. 
Hy ;  Sw.  Han.  As  the  pronoun  it  (qv.)  so  he  is, 
by  our  old  writers,  applied  to  the  feminine  and 
neuter,  as  well  as  to  the  maseidine,  and  to  the 
plural  as  well  as  to  the  singul.ir.  He  is  no  doubt 
from  a  similar,  if  not  from  the  same,  source  with 
!/,  or  hit,  or  het.  (for  so  was  the  word  anciently 
written.)  and  had,  as  /(  had,  one  uniforn\  meaning, 
warranting  the  usages  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied. Tooke  has  shown  il,  the,  and  that  to  have 
such  uniform  meanings  ;  and  from  the  principle 
he  has  established,  a  necessary  consequence  is 
that  the  other  pronouns  had  one  also,      J'he  and 


HE 

fliathe  contends  to  be  parts  of  the  same  word,  the 
A.  S.  The-<in,  to  the,  to  get,  to  take,  to  assume ; 
the  first  being  the  unperative,  the  second  the  past 
part,  of  that  verb.  It,  or  Idt,  or  het,  he  considers 
to  be  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.Hcet-an,  nominare, 
and  to  mean,  nominatum,  the  said,-  a  meaning 
perfectly  corresponding  with  every  use  of  the  word 
it  in  our  language.  A  conjecture,  at  least,  may 
be  admitted,  that  he  may  have  been  formed  from 
some  part  of  the  same  word,  as  their  application 
and  usage  were  precisely  the  same,  and  the  difife- 
rence  between  them  now  is  no  more  than  what 
arises  from  their  being  restricted  grammatically, 
he  to  words  masculine,  and  it  to  words  neuter. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  noticed  some  of  the  (to  modern 
ears)  peculiar  usages  of  he ,- — that  it  is  frequently 
used  in  all  its  cases  for  it. 


i  he  [it]  hath  eke  gode  yno 


fc  fro  thien  lie  went  vnto  the  courto  of  Rome, 
For  to  take  his  penance  &  of  his  synnes  dome. 
Wlian  he  was  asoyled  of  the  pape  Seiijie, 
He  died  &  was  biiied  in  Rome  solemplie. 


This  was  preued  ii 
niuche  loued,  which 
filoughe. 


yonglyn  of  tlie  kynges  which  lie 
[she,  the  queen]  witli  lier  poyseu 
Id.  p.  12,  Note. 


^  Charles,  of  he  [her,  tlic  queen]  aiiswe 


Hnive  he  [Peter]  lofte  witli  love,  as  oure  Lorde  woldc 

Amonges  four  vertues.  most  vertuose  of  vevtnes 

That  cardinales  ben  callid.  Piers  Plouhmait,  p.  7. 

And  he  seide  to  hem  come  ye  after  me,  and  I  schal  make 
e  to  be  maad  fisheris  of  men.  And  anoon  thci  leftcn  the 
ettis  and  sueden  hym.—U'ielif.  Matthew,  c.  i. 

At  every  cours  in  came  londe  minstralcie 
That  never  Joah  tromped  for  to  here. 
No  lie  Theodoraas  yet  half  so  clere 
At  Thebes,  whan  the  cilee  was  in  doute. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9501. 


i  han  re 
]  not  endure. 

For  all  reason  wolde  this. 
That  vnto  him,  whiche  the  head  is 
The  membres  buxome  shall  bowe, 
And  he  shulde  eke  their  trouthe  alowe 
With  all  his  herte.  Go 


Id.  It,.  V.  9?37. 


,  A.  Prol. 


And  every  day  dame  Triamour 
Sche  come  to  syr  Launfal  hour, 

A  day  when  hyt  was  nyght, 
Of  all  that  ever  wer  ther  tho 
Segh  he  [she]  non  but  they  two, 

Gyfre  and  Launfal  the  kiiyght.— i,n!(«/n/.  Rilsoii,  vol.i. 

Bot  yette  hir  to  the  chirche-dore. 
And  on  knes  she  sat  adoun, 
And  seid  wepeand  her  orisoun  : 
'■  O  Lord,  he  [she]  seyd,  Jesu  Crist." 

Lay  Le  Freine.   Weber,  vol.  i. 


If  thou  beest  he :  but  O,  how  fall'n  !  how  chang'd 
From  him.  wiio,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Cloth'd  with  tr.anscendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright  <  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

l/e  can  requite  thee  ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas. 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

/,;.  Sonnet  8. 

Ev'n  now,  she  [the  Muse]  shades  thy  ev'ning-walk  with 

■bays. 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise,) 
Ev'n  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray. 
Eyes  the  calra  sunset  of  thy  various  day, 
Thro'  fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see. 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 

Pope.  Eviitle  tn  the  Earl  of  Cv/ord 
VOL,  I, 


Goth.  Haubith  ;  A.  S.  Ileafod, 
honfod,  heafiid,  heafd ;  l')ut. 
Hoofd;  Ge'v.Haufct;  Sw.  Huf. 
wild.  Junius  derives  from  the 
>■  Or.  K(<pa\rj.  Wachtcr  derives 
tho  Gcr. Ilaubt, pars  hominis  suh- 
limis,  from  the  verb  hebcii,  le^•are, 
crigere,  tollere  in  altum.  Ihre,— 
the  Sw.HuJwud,  from  haf,  high; 
hi[ih.     Tooke, — head  is  heaved, 


HE  A 

Nor  second  he,  that  rods  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph  wings  of  ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Wliere  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw  t  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poetry. 

HEAD,  V. 

He.\d,  n. 

He'.^der. 

He'adi-ul. 

He'.\dless. 

He'adlong. 

He'.^dv. 

He'adiness. 

He'adship. 
hcefwa,  to  raise 

heav'd,  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to  heave,  (as 
the  A.  S.  Heaf-od  was  the  past  part,  of  heaf-un,) 
meaning, — 

That  part  (of  the  body,  or  any  thing  else)  which 
is  heav'd,  raised,  or  lifted  up,  above  the  rest.  It 
was  anciently  written  heved.      ,Soe  Heave. 

It  is  used  emphatically,  as  being  the  chief  or 
principal  part,  for  the  whole  body  or  person  ;  also, 
for  the  contents  of  tho  head;  (sc. )  the  brains,  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  the  thoughts;  consequen- 
tially,— 

The  chief  or  principal  person  or  thing,  the 
leader,  guider,  director,  commander  ;  the  leading, 
guiding,  directhig,  or  commanding  place  or  station; 
the  highest  place,  the  first  place,  forepart,  front, 
height.     To  head  is, — 

To  lead,  guide,  direct,  or  command ;  to  make 
head,  to  keep  head  forward,  to  front  or  face,  (to 
affront  or  confront)  to  advance.  To  gather 
licad, — 

To  gather  means  to  make  head  s  force  or  power 
to  front,  or  face,  or  advance.     To  give  head, — 

To  give  up  tlie  restraint  upon  the  head;  to  give 
liberty  to  advance  at  speed.     To  head  is  also 

To  bihend;  i.  e.  to  take  off,  cut  off,  strike  off, 
the  head.  To  head  up  ;— to  put  on  the  head,  (sc.  > 
of  a  cask  or  vessel. 

Headlong;  (anciently  also  written  hcadliny ;) 
head  forwards  ;  (sc. )  without  care  or  caution,  pre- 
cipitate; heedless. 

Head-strong,  consequentially,  resolute,  self-will- 
ed, obstinate. 

Head;/,  heedless,  giddy,  precipitate ;  rash,  vio- 
lent ; — acting  upon  (he  head,  causinsr  giddiness, 
dizziness,  stupor. 

Head,  i.  o.  chief,  principal  ;  is  nnich  used- 
prefixed. 

Corineus  was  tho  somdel  wroth,  ys  a.-ic  on  hey  he  drew 
And  smot  hym  vpon  the  hed  mid  god  ernest  y  now. 
And  for  clef  al  that  hed,  S:  the  bodi  a  non  to  grounde. 

P.  Gloucester,  p.  17. 

Heo  sleth  &  destruyeth  al,  that  ther  nys  nothing  hi  leucd, 
Warbi  men  mow  libbe,  &  al  for  defaut  of  heued. 

Id.  p.  101. 

Sebrygt  and  the  kyng  of  Kent,  tho  al  thys  was  y  do. 
At  Londone  of  Seyn  Foul  an  heued  chvrche  gonne  rere. 
Id.  p.  '.'32. 

I  rede  we  chese  a  hede,  that  us  to  werte  kan  dight 

S:  to  that  ilk  heae  I  rede  we  us  byiid 

For  werrc  withouten  hede  is  not  i\ell,  we  fynde. 

fl,  Brunue.  p.  2. 
Ion  said,  thei  suld  hcdeles  hop.  hi.  p.  211. 


And  Jhesus  seide  to  him,  foxis  han  denncs,  and  briddis  of 
hevene  han  nestis  ;  but  niannes  soiie  hath  not  where  he  schal 
reste  his  hed.—  r/iclif.  Matthew,  c.  S. 

And  Jesus  said  vnto  him  :  the  foxes  hnnc  holes,  and  the 
byrdes  of  the  ayer  haue  nestes,  but  tho  sonne  of  man  h.ath 
not  where  on  to  rest  his  heed.—BilAe,  15.51.  lb. 

And  he  seid  to  hem.  go  ye :  and  thei  geden  out  and  wen- 
ten  into  the  swyn,  and  lo  in  a  gret  hire  al  the  drove  wente 
heedlyng  in  to  the  see  ,■  and  thei  weren  dede  in  tlie  watris. 
Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

And  he  said  vnto  them,  go  your  waies  :  Then  went  they 
out,  and  departed  into  the  heerd  of  swyne.  And  beholde 
the  whole  hcerd  of  swyne  was  caried  with  violence  hedhmq 
into  the  sea.,  and  peryshed  in  the  water,— Bii/e,  15,01,  lb.  " 


And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwix  hem  tv,-o, 
And  pulled  out  a  swcrd  and  cried,  ho  ! 
No  more,  up  peine  of  Icsing  of  vour  hed. 

Chriiicer.  The  Knirjhles  Tale,  v.  1709. 

And  as  he  wolde  haue  passed  bv. 

She  cleped  hym,  and  had  him  abide 

And  he  his  hors  head  aside 

Tho  torned,  and  to  hir  he  r.,il        ■:       ,    r  ,,.. ./.  i,.  ;. 

Duryng  his  reygne  there  v,  ,i.  ■     ;     :  t.)  dethe  by 

jugenient  vpon  xxviii.  barrens  ,  !        i  ■  i!-,- yf  noble 

men  that  were  slavne  in  Scntl.inl'  I  ■,  \i.  d  ■  >  firvte 


Bomlace  the  thyrd  of  that  name  bishop  of  Rome,  tote 
vpon  hym  to  be  the  head  bishop  of  all  the  worlde,  and  God's 
only  vycar  in  earthe.— iJa/t'.  lma,je.  pt.  i. 

And  as  for  Dieir  headi'«eise.  see  vl:eil,er  tVevlie  not  prone, 
bold  and  runne  hertfUr,,  wito  al  mitehiei',  n'iihout  pitie  & 
compassion  or  caryiig  what  niiseiv  :i,iii  di  .tniclion  should 
fall  on  other  men,  so  they  inav  h.i'uc  tlicir  lueaeiit  nkasure 
iumWei.—I'yndall.  IVurks,  p.  290. 

Here  Mercury  with  equal  shining  winges 

First  touched  ;  and  with  body  lieudlinn  bette  [bent] 

To  the  water  thenne  took  he  liis  descent. 

Surrey.   J'tryile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 


but  i 

From  this  island,  wee  set  ouer  to  tho  other  side  of  the  bay, 
and  went  Southwest,  and  fell  with  an  headland  called  Foxe- 
nose,  which  is  from  the  said  island  25  le.ignes. 

Id.  It,,  vol.i.  p.  311. 

And  what  is  the  common  welth  worth,  when  the  lawe 
which  is  indifferent  for  all  men  shall  be  wilfully  and  spite.- 
fully  broken  oi headstrong  men. 

Sir  John  Chcke.  Hurt  of  Sedilion. 

Nor  William  Duke  of  Suflblkc,  who, 

Exilde,  on  seas  was  met 
And,  hated,  headed. 

Warner.  .llbiouS  England,  b.  ix.  c.  45. 

They  have  compelled  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  helrao. 
for  to  set  all  streight  and  upright  agaijie  in  seciiiitv,  reject- 
ing in  the  meane  while  green  headed  generals  of  arriiies,  elo- 
quent oratours  also.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  521. 

Who,  thrusting  boldly  twixt  him  and  the  blow, 
The  burthen  of  the  deadly  brunt  did  beare- 

Upon  his  shield,  which  lightly  he  did  throw 
Over  his  head,  before  the  harnie  came  neare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 

He  was  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  strong, 
and  had  five  and  thirtie  tall  ships  of  war.  Iicaded  will-  braseii 
pikes  before.— Holland.  Lii-ivs,  p.  717. 

And  this  is  the  onely  cause  why  all  the  statues  .and  images 
of  him  [Pericles]  almost,  are  made  wiiii  a  helmet  on  his 
head;  because  the  workmen,  as  itshoul'!  r-,~-,  '-•  '  t-  iMs 
most  likely)  were  willing  to  hide  the  l,!ce.  ;  ,  r  s  ,■  'r^ 
mity.     But  the  Attican  Poets  did  call   i,:.,,  -         .  - 

as  much  as  to  sav, /irarfcrf  like  an  oiiieii. 


England  endu 


On,  monstrous  !  Why  1 11  undertake,  with  a  handful  of 
silver,  to  buy  a  hcadful  of  wit  at  any  time. 

Ford.  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Wlwre,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
Sir  George  Ascough,  with  nine  of  his  head-most  ships, 
charged  through  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  got  the  weather-gage 
of  them,  and  cliarged  them  again. 

Baher.  Charles  II.  an.  1652. 


And  strooke  at  him  with  force  so  violent, 
That  headlesse  him  into  the  foord  he  sent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  1 
-  This  would  surpass 
-•enge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
in  our  contusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance;  when  his  darling  sons, 
Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss, 
Faded  so  soon.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 


-The 


sight 


Strook  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urg'd  them  behind  ;  headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav'n.— 7d.  16.  b.  vi. 

Now  they  began  much  more  to  take  stomacke  and  indig- 
nation, in  case  that  after  Tarquinius,  the  kingdome  should 
not  returne  to  them  and  tlieir  line,  but  should  still  run  on 
end,  and  headlougwise  fall  unto  such  base  varlets. 

Holland.  Liriva,  p.  29 


should  do  any  act  of  ministerj' ecclesiastical  I  he  shall  l/^Iir: 
in  order'.— £p.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prnphesijing,  s.  7, 


HJi  A 

I  Lfn  see  no  ground,  why  his  [Aristotle's]  reason  should 
be  textuary  to  ours ;  or  that  God,  or  Xatture,  evere  intended 
him  ;:n  universal  Af(7rfj*/p. 

Glanvill.  Vanllji  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 
The  moles  mav  be  talvcn  in  traps  as  every  woodman 
knows  :  it  is  certain  they  are  driven  from  their  haunts  liy 
garliclc  for  a  time,  and  other  heady  smells  buried  in  their 
passages. — Ei'ehjn.  On  Forest  Trees,  c.  26. 
At  this  good  time  now,  if  your  lordship  were  not  here, 
To  awe  their  violence  with  your  authority. 
They  would  play  such  gambols. 
Ooi:  Are  thev  grown  so  headi/ ! 

Beamn.  Sf  Flelch.  The  Pilijrim.  Act  v. 


Such  1 


I  the  furle  of  these  head-strong  steeds, 

Soon  as  the  infant's  sunlikc  shield  they  saw, 

That  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 

They  quite  forgot,  and  scorn'd  all  former  law 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen/', 


Though  if  that  assertion  could  be  supposed  to  be  ti 
even  still  'twould  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  .self-e 
being  must  needs  be  intelligent  -,  as  shall  be  proved 
fourth  argument  upon  this  p 


On  the  Atlrihntes,  Prop.  S. 
arm  heart  and  a  cool  head  ; 


True  religion  requires  both  a 
good  service  in  his  function. 

Waterland.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  377. 

And  Henry  Lord  Stafford,  to  shew  his  compliance  with 
these  times,  translated  two  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  wherein 
■was  undertaken  to  be  shown  the  brain-sick  headiiiess  of  the 
Lutherans. — Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Marij,  an.  1554. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  for  preserving  the  unity  and 
communion  of  the  parts  of  the  catholic  church  ;  seeing 
single  persons  are  much  fitter  to  maintain  correspondence, 
than  headless  bodies.— Sbjvok',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  21. 

And  though  St.  Peter  had  been  head  of  the  apostles,  yet 

appear  that  he  had  his  headship  for  Rome's  sake,  or  that  he 
left  it  there  ;  but  he  was  made  head  for  his  faith,  and  not 
for  the  dignity  of  any  see. 

Burnet.  Historij  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1534. 

Here  on  pois'd  pinions  stoop'd  the  panting  God  ; 

Then,  from  ;he  sleep,  shot  headlong  to  the  flood. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  iv. 

If  there  was  any  found  to  he  in  the  least  tainted,  as  some- 
time!, happened,  it  was  separated  from  the  rest,  which  was 
repacked  into  another  cask,  headed  up,  and  filled  with  good  ! 
pickle— Coo*.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

A  reform  proposed  by  an  unsupported  individual,  in  the  ! 
presence  of  heads  of  houses,  public  otjlcers,  doctors,  and  ! 
proctors,  whose  peculiar  province,  it  would  have  been  urged, 
is  to  coiisult  for  tlie  academic  state,  would  have  been  deemed 
even  more  officious  and  arrogant  than  a  public  appeal. 

Knox,  liberal  Education. 
•^licu  now  Gradasso  on  the  field  display'd 
The  licadle^s  trunk  of  Agramant  survey'd, 
(',Vhat  ne'er  till  then  befell  a  sudden  dread 
Benuaib'd  his  veins,  his  shifting  nolour  fled. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xlii. 
What  slave  so  passive,  what  bigot  so  blind,  what  enthu- 
siast so  headlong,  what  politician  so  hardened,  as  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  a  system  calculated  for  a  curse  to  mankind. 
Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Sacitty. 
Both  ways  deceitful  is  the  wine  of  Power, 
When  new,  'tis  heady,  and,  when  old,  'tis  sour. 

Harte.  Tlie  Charitable  Mason. 


HEAL,  or 

Hele,  v. 

Heal,  n. 

He',\ler. 

He'alino,  n. 

Health. 

He'althful. 

He'althfully. 

He'althfulness. 

He'althless. 

He'althlessness. 

Ht'ALTHSOME. 
HE'ALTtn-. 

Hl'althily. 
He'althiness. 
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This  kyng  w.i5  but  of  mene  statiife.  his  other  eye  lede 
hangyd  so  myche  a  doun,  that  hit  heled  half  the  blake  of  his 
eye.— fl.  Gloucester,  p.  521,  Ntte. 

And  nom  with  hym  spieery.  that  to  fysik  drow. 
And  wende  hym  to  "Wynchestre  quoyntoliche  y  now. 
And  seyde  the  kynge's  that  he  wold  hym  to  hele  hrynge. 

Id.  p. 151. 
Tho  ilk  (iue  sorowes  he  calles  fiue  woundes. 
That  ere  not  git  hated,  ne  salle  be  many  stoundes. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  7. 
— • —  Menye  of  the  bryddes 
Hudden  and  heleden.  durnelyche  here  egges 
Vox  no  foul  sholde  hem  fynde.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  223. 

In  an  bote  hervest.  wenne  ich  hadde  myn  hele. 

And  lymes  to  labore  with.  Id.  p.  75. 

Zut  hit  [poverty]  is  moder  of  mygth.  and  of  mannes  Tiellh. 
Id.  p.  270. 

And  Jhesus  seide  to  tlie  centurion  go,  and  as  thou  hast 
hileeved  so  be  it  doon  to  thee,  and  the  child  was  heetid  fro 
that  o\xr.~l!'ielif  Matt.  c.  8. 

Then  Jesus  said  vnto  the  centurion,  go  tliy  wayc,  and  as 
thou  beleuest  so  be  it  vnto  the.  And  his  seruaunt  was  healed 
the  selfe  houre.— £(6?c,  1551.  10. 


Goth.  IluiJi/an  ;  A.  S. 
Hahri;  Dm.Hcrlcn  ,■  Ger. 
Heyli-n;  Siv. /i/f/o,  sanare, 
integrure,  to  make  sound 
or  whole;  perhaps,  says 
Skinner,  from  A.  S.  Hclan, 
tegero,  to  cover  ;  quia 
■(sc.)  quae  a  chirurgis  sa- 
nantur  cicatrice  claudun- 
tur  et  ohteguntur  ,■  be- 
cause (wounds)  healed  by 
the  surgeon  are  closed 
and  covered  by  a  scar. 
And  health  (Tooke)i3  tho 
third   pcrs.    sing,    of  the 

verb  to  hele  or  heal,  meaning — 

"  That  which  healeth,  or  niaTieth  one  to  be  hale 

or  whole."     To  heal,— 

To  cover ;    to  be  or   caused   to  be  whole   or 

sound ;  to  close  up,  to  cure,  to  recover.      See  To 

HlLI.. 

Henl,  or  hele,  is  used  as  a  noun  by  Chaucer, 


eiie  nym  neiie  laaie. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  151. 


Haue  all  the  gyftes  of  hcalyngc  ?  Bible,  1551.  lb. 

To  anothir  grace  oiheelthis  in  oo  spirit.— IFic/;/.  lb. 

Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  hele, 
Witnesse  on  Mida;  wol  ye  here  the  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  U'ifnf  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6532. 
And  fell  in  speche  of  Telephus  the  king. 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queint  spere. 
For  he  coude  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  V.  10,554. 

And  aongen  with  o  voice,  heale  and  honour 
To  trouth  of  womanhede. 

Id.  TheLegendeofGocte  IVomen,  Prol. 

Cupides  sonn,  ensample  of  goodlihede, 
O  swerde  of  knighthode,  sours  of  gentilnes.se, 

How  might  a  wight  in  turment  and  in  drede 
And  healelesse  you  send  as  yet  gladnesse. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

The  great  clerkes  were  assent. 

And  come  at  his  commaundement 

To  trete  vpon  this  lordes  hele.        Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

For  the  covering  of  houses  there  are  three  sorts  of  slate, 
which  from  that  use  take  the  name  of  Healing-stones. 

Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  6. 
Y  am  he  that  sche  gaf  the  rynge. 
For  to  be  oure  tokenynge. 
Now   heylc  hvt  for  the  rode. 

The  Erie  of  Tolous.  Ritson,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

But  the  healinge  agayn  of  this  mortal  wounde  is  like  to 
mar  all,  and  make  the  last  errour  worse  than  the  first. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 
The  egall  frend ;  no  grudge,  no  strife  ; 

No  cliarge  of  rule,  nor  governaunce  ■ 

Without  disease,  the  healthful  life  ;  | 

The  household  of  continuance. 

Surrey.  The  Meanes  to  attaJne  Happy  Life. 

Their  dinners  be  very  short;  but  their  suppers  be  some- 
what  longer,  because  that  after  dinner  followeth  labour;  t 
after  supper,  sleep  and  natural  rest ;  which  they  think  to  be 
of  more  strength  and  efficacy  to  wholesome  and  healthful 
digestion. — More.  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  h.ii.  c.  5. 

And  they  are  suche,  as  asscrybe  al  their  perfightness, 
vertue,  and  godlvnes,  not  vnto  their  owne  workes,  nor  yet 
vnto  their  ov/ne'fulfvllyng  of  tlie  lawe,  wherein  they  must 
ntdes  knowledge  themselues  gyltye  and  synful:  but  all 
together  vnto  the  merites  of  the  healthsome  passion  of  Christ. 
Udal.  Reuelacion,  c.  8. 
He  [Caesar]  himself  made  so  many  iorneyes  as  he  thought 
suflicient  for  chaunge  of  the  places  for  healthsomenesse 

Gotdinge.  Ctjsor,  fol.  271. 
Wliere  when  she  came,  she  found  the  faery  knight 
Dep.arted  thence;  albee  (his  woundes  wyde 
Not  throughly  heal'd)  unready  were  to  ryde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
Plantaine  is  a  great  healer  of  any  sore  whatsoever,  but 
principally  of  such  ulcers  as  bee  in  the  bodies  of  women, 
children,  and  old  falke.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  14. 

To  heal,  to  cover,  Sus.  Hence  in  the  west,  he  that  covers 
a  house  with  slates,  is  called  a  healer  or  hellier. 

Ray.  South  and  East  Country  Words. 
There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queene  most  bright, 

Doth  florish  in  all  lieautie  excellent; 
And  to  her  guestes  doth  bounteous  banket  dight, 
Attempred  goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight. 

It  was  an  Hand,  (hugg'd  in  Neptune's  amies, 
As  tending  it  against  all  forraigne  harmes) 
And  Mona  hight :  so  amiably  fayre. 
So  rich  in  soyle,  so  heallhfull  in  her  ayre. 

Browne-  Britanni  s   Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  I 
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Then  as  a  snake,  benumb'd  and  fit  t'  expire, 

If  laid  before  the  comfortable  fire 

Begins  to  stir,  and  feels  her  vitals  beat 

Their  healthful  motion,  at  the  q.iick'nlng  heat   ' 

So  my  poor  Muse. 

Brome.  Answer  to  the  Epistle  to  C.  C.  Esq. 

We  ought,  in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  to  regard  above  all 
things  the  healthfulness  of  the  place,  and  the  healihfulness 
of  it  for  the  mind,  rather  than  for  the  hoiy.— Cowley,  Ess.  8. 

If  men  would  imitate  the  early  rising  of  this  bird  [the 
lark],  it  would  conduce  much  unto  their  healthfulness. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  BedfordAife. 

It  seemed  a  strange  thing  to  Anarcharsis,  the  Scythian  as 
Laertius  oliserves  to  see  the  Greeks  drink  in  small  cruzes  at 
the  beginning  of  their  feasts,  and  in  large  bowls  at  the  latter 
end ;  (an  order  ill  imitated  by  the  lavish  Henlthists  of  our 
time)  as  if  they  intended  not  satisfaction,  and  refreshing  of 
nature,  but  wilfuU  excesse. 

np.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  s.  7. 

And  yet  after  all  this,  sickness  leaves  in  us  appetites  so 
strong,  and  apprehensions  so  sensible,  and  delights  so  many, 
and  good  things  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  a  healthless  body 
and  a  sad  disease  do  seldom  make  men  weary  of  this  world, 
but  stiU  tliey  would  fain  find  an  excuse  to  live. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  3.  s.  3. 

It  [fasting]  is  the  best  in  many  respects,  and  remains 
such,  uuless  it  be  altered  by  the  inconveniences  or  health- 
lesncss  of  the  person.— /rf.  Rule  of  Cons.  b.  ii.  c.  3.  Eule  8. 

There  is  such  a  certain  healthlesness  in  many  things  to 
all.  and  in  all  things  to  some  men  and  at  some  times,  that 
to  supply  a  need  is  to  bring  a  danger. 

Id.  Of  Repentance,  c.  6.  §7. 
And  truely  as  the  bodily  meate  cannot  feed  the  outward 
man,  unlesse  it  be  let  into  a  stomacke  to  be  digested,  which 
is  healthsome  and  sound ;  no  more  can  the  inward  man  be 
fed  except  his  meate  be  received  into  his  soule,  and  heart, 
sound  and  whole  in  fayth. 

Homilies.  Sermon  on  the  Sacrament,  pt.  I. 
So  loathly  flye  that  lives  on  galled  wound. 
And  scabby  festers  inwardly  unsound. 
Feeds  fatter  with  that  poys'nous  carrion. 
Than  they  that  haunt  the  healthy  limbs  alone. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  3. 
But  Vane  opposed  this  with  much  zeal :  he  said,  would 
they  heal  the  wound  that  they  had  given  themselves,  which 
weakened  them  so  much?  The  setting  them  at  quiet  could 
have  no  other  eflfect,  but  to  heal  and  unite  them  in  their 
opposition  to  their  authority. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  1.  b.  i. 
Ah  Sylvia !  thus  in  vain  you  strive 

To  act  a  healer's  part, 
'Twill  keep  but  hng'ring  pain  alive, 

Alas !  and  break  my  heart. — Olway.  The  Complaint. 
Oh,  fool :  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind, 
The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind. 
Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear, 
I       Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  5. 
!  In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  July.  I  find  our  arch- 
bishop at  his  house  at  Bokesbour,  near  Canterbury,  a  place 
\  of  retirement,  healthfully  and  pleasantly  seated,  which  he 

took  a  great  deal  of  delight  in. 
I  Strypc.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1653. 

That  learned  .luthor,   who  writ   Historiam  Naturalem 

I  Brasilice,  to  prove  not  only  the  habitableness,  but  healthful- 

I  ness,  of  that  climate  and  'countrj-,  exhibits  the  account  of 

i  every  day's  weather,  observed  by  him  for  many 

gether,  and  so  the  agreement  of  it  to  that  temper 

account  healthful.— Baule.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  043. 


^hich  ' 


I  [Charle 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 


of  Sweden]  is  of  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy 
akes  a  pleasure  in   enduring  the    greatest 
fatigues,  and  is  little  curious  about  his  repose. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 

I  must  now  observe  that  all  these  advantages  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  healthiness  of  its  climate,  by  the  almost 
constant  breezes  which  prevail  there,  [Tinian]  and  by  the 
frequent  showers  which  fall  there.— -4 nson.  Voy.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

If  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed,  we  may  surely  avoid  cen- 
sorious quarrels  about  the  paiticular  manner  in  which  the 
effect  is  produced.— Cojiin.  TUol.  Disq.  pt.  ii.  s.  2. 

Among  the  innumerable  follies  'oy  which  we  lay  up  in  our 
youth  repentance  and  remorse  for  the  succeeding  p.irt  of 
our  lives,  there  is  scarce  any  against  whi;h  warnings  are  of 
less  efficacy  than  the  neglect  o(  health.— tambler.  No.  46. 

Begin  the  song,  and  let  it  sweetly  flow, 

And  let  it  wisely  teach  thy  wholesome  laws  : 

"  How  blest,  the  fickle  fabric  to  support 

Of  mortal  man ;  in  healthful  body  how 

A  healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain." 

Armstrong.  Of  Preserving  Health,  b.  i 

A  few  cheerful  companions  in  our  walks  will  render  them 
abundantlv  more  healthful:  for,  according  to  the  ancient 
adage,  they  will  serVe  instead  of  a  carriage,  or  in  other 
words,  prevent  the  sensation  of  fatigue. 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  100. 

This  Pythageric  regimen,  though  it  be  generally  repre- 
sented, and  even  by  Jambichus  himself,  as  a  superstitious 
practice,  yet,  by  reason  of  its  healthfulness,  he  will  have  to 
be  a  course  of  physic. — Warburton.  Div.  Leg.  b.  iv.  3.  3, 
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It  IB  but  a  little  while  before  we  shall  all,  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  amongst  us,  certainly  be  conviiice.l  tliat  the 
best  thin^'  we  can  liave  done  in  this  world,  was  to  prepare 
our  souls  for  a  better— Ci//j(n,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

I  will  show  your  Lordships  that  this  pretended  heallhi 

nes^  of  the  passage  from  the  windwaid  coast  is  all  a  fallacy. 

Bp.  Hursleg.  Speech,  Juli/  irsi). 

HEAP,  V.  \       A.  S.  Heap-ian ;   Ger.  Hcaff-en ; 

Heap,  n.      V  Dut.  Hoop-en ;•  from    the    A.  S. 

Hk'apy.  J  Heaf-an  .■  Ger.  Heb-en,  to  heave  or 
raise  up,  (Junius  and  Wachter. ) 

To  tlirow  up,  to  lay  up,  in  heaps,  or  raised  and 
elevated  masses ;  to  accumulate,  to  pile. 


Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 
That  swiclie  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shall  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  \.  577. 


And  so  all  these  gentylmen  strangers  with  them  of  the 
country  assembled  togyder,  and  dyd  sette  on  these  people 
wher  they  might  fynde  the,  and  slewe  and  hanged  them 
vpon  trees  by  heapcs. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  183. 

And  thou  beeing  fallen  in  despayre  of  thy  selfe,  doest 
thou  neither  addresse  to  hang  thyself  as  Judas  did,  or  els 
art  thou  an  heaper  of  sinnes  vpo  sinnes.— OTo^.  Luke,  c.  23. 

That  geauntesse  Argant^  is  behight, 

A  daughter  of  the  Titans  which  did  make 
Warre  against  Heven,  and  heaped  hils  on  bight 
To  scale  the  skyes  and  put  Jove  from  his  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 


The  lists  were  closed  fast,  to  barre  the  rout 

From  rudely  pressing  on  the  middle  center  i 
Which  in  great  heapcs  them  circled  all  about, 
Wayting  how  fortune  would  resolve  that  dangerous  dout. 
Id.  Id.  b.  V.  c.  5. 
Sandius  has  gone  yet  much  farther  ;  labouring  to  heap  up 
a:;  the  scandal  tl.at  was  possibl.'  against  this  council. 

Keison.  Life  of  Bull. 

1  have  seen  two  volumes  in  folio,  written  with  his  own 
hand  [Crannier.]  containing  upon  all  the  heads  of  religion,  a 
vast  heap  both  of  places  of  scripture,  and  quotations  out  of 
ancient  fathers,  and  Liter  doctours  and  schoolmen. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1534. 

Thyr.  With  heapy  fires  our  cheerful  hearth  is  crown'd ; 
And  firs  for  torches  in  the  woods  abound. 

Dryden.   Virgil,  Past.  ?. 
Where'er  the  weaker  banks  opprest  retreat, 
And  sink  beneath  the  heapy  waters'  weiiiht, 
Toith  gushing  at  the  breach,  they  burst  their  wa; . 
And  wasteful  o'er  the  drowned  country  stray. 

Rou-e.  Lucaii,  b.  vi. 
The  whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular  fabrick. 
as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown  together  by  accident, 
which  strikes  rather  with  the  solemn  magnihcence  of  a  stu- 
pendous ruin,  than  the  elegant  grandeur  of  a  tinished  pile. 
Johnson.  The  Life  of  Savage. 

In  the  text  lo  God  does  particularly  signify,  to  trust  and 
rely  upon  his  providence  for  our  life  and  support,  in  oppo- 
sition to  relyingon  treasures  of  our  own  heaping  up,  or  large 
barns  of  our  own  building  and  filling. 

Sherlock,  vol.  i.  Dis.  29. 

HEAR,  V.  '\  The  verb  to  hear  (differing 
He'arer.  (_  from  the  noun  ear,  only  in  the 
He'arixg,  n.  (  aspirate)  is,  in  the  Goth.  Haus- 
He'arsay.  J  jam  A.S.Hyr-an;  Ger.  Horeii'; 
Dut.  Hrior-en  ;  Svv.  Hoera  ,-  Fr.  Ouir ,-  ,Sp.  Oi/r  ,- 
It.  Udire;  Lat.  Audire.     See  Ear. 

To  have  or  receive  feelings  or  sensations  by  the 
ear ;  to  feel  or  be  sensible  of  sounds ;  conse- 
quentially, to  use  the  ear,  to  hearken,  to  listen, 
to  attend  to  sounds  made,  to  what  is  spoken. 

To  hear  ill  or  well,  (B.  Jonson,)  like  the  Latin 
Male  aut  bene  audire,  and  the  Gr.  Ev  -q  KUKios 
uKoveii/,  to  hear  a  good  or  ill  character  of  them- 
selves, to  have  a  good  or  bad  character,  to  be  well 
or  ill  spoken  of. 

To  hym  he  wende  hastelyche,  and  by  the  wey  y  wys 
He  hurde  angles  synge  an  hey  by  the  lyste  thys : 
'  The  kyng  Edted  npu  aslepe  in  oure  Louerd  ys." 

S.  Gloucester,  p.  2/'9. 
He  brouht  the  kyng  Anlaf  aryued  vp  in  Humbere, 
Seuen  hundreth  schippes  &  liftene,  so  fe!e  were  the  num- 

bere. 
Atbelstan  herd  say  of  ther  mykelle  oste. 
He  &  Edmunde  his  brother  dight  tham  to  that  coste. 

I!.£ni»iie,n.3\. 
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— — —  Reuthe  hit  is  to  huyre. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  261. 

And  we  witen  that  God  herilh  not  synful  men  :  but  if  ony 

be  a  worschipere  of  God,  and  doith  his  wille,  be  herith  him. 

trictif  Jon,  0.  a. 

For  we  be  sure  that  God  heareth  not  synners.    But  yf  any 

man  be  a  worshipper  of  God  and  do  his  wyl,  hira  heareth  he, 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  if  ony  man  is  an  heerer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer. 

this  schal  be  lickened  to  a  man  that  biholdeth  the  cheer  of 

his  binhe  in  a  rayrrour.— W'ic/i/.  James,  c.  1. 


And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  our  way  ; 
And  he  began  with  right  a  mery  chere 
His  tale  auon,  and  saide  as  ye  shul  here. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  860. 

And  yet  he  geueth  almesse, 

And  fasteth  ofte,  an  herelh  messe.— Goa'er.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

They  by  a  vertue  inexplicable,  do  drawe  vpon  them  the 
myndes  and  consent  of  the  herets,  being  thervvith  eyther 
persuaded,  meued,  or  to  delectation  induced. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Gocernovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

We  may  note  heere,  that  a  preacher  may  speake  by  heare- 
say;  as  St.  Paul  doth  here.  I  speake  unto  you  since  I  came 
into  this  country  by  hearesay.  For  I  heard  say  that  there 
were  some  homely  theeves,  some  pickers  in  this  worshipful 
house.— Latimer.  Ser.  on  the  Gospel  on  St.Andrewe's  Day. 

John.  I  will  lay  oddes,  that  ere  this  yeare  expire. 
We  beare  our  ciuill  swords,  and  natiue  (ire 
As  farre  as  France.     I  heare  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  musicke  (to  my  thinking)  pleas'd  the  king. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pi.  Henry  I?'.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Hence  it  is,  that  I  now  render  my  selfe  gratefull,  and  am 
studious  to  justifie  the  bounty  of  your  act :  to  which,  though 
your  mere  authority  were  satisfying,  yet,  it  being  an  age, 
wherein  poetry,  and  the  professors  of  it,  heare  so  ill,  on  all 
sides,  there  will  a  reason  be  lookt  for  in  the  subject. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Dedication. 

They  are  these  make  mee  heare  so  ill,  both  in  towne  and 
countrey,  as  I  doe ;  which,  if  they  continue.  I  shall  be  the 
first  shall  leave  'hem.— Id.  Masgues.  Lore  restored. 

It  is  enough  that  I  in  silence  sit. 
And  bend  my  skill  to  learne  your  layes  aright ; 

Nor  strive  with  you  in  ready  straines  of  wit, 
Xor  move  my  hearers  with  so  true  delight. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pa.tlnrals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 

It  hath  been  anciently  held,  and  observed,  that  the  sense 
o(  hearing,  and  the  kinds  of  musick,  have  most  operation 
upon  manners  :  as  to  incourage  men,  and  make  them  war- 
like: to  make  them  soft  and  ctreminate;  to  make  them 
grave ;  to  make  them  light ;  to  make  them  gentle  and 
inclin'd  to  pity,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  immediately  than  the  other 
senses.— JSf.c.j«.  Xaturatl  Historic,  §  1 14. 

Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands  ! 

What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  iii. 

In  a  word,  the  apostles'  i)reachiu.^'  was  therefore  mighty 
and  successful,  becar...c  ,  m,  i :..',.,,!,  ,i,;  [  ijiiiliar,  and  by 
no  means  .above  ther.:,    ■       ,;    '    i,  ■  nniiiingbeing 

more  preposterous,  la  m    ,  ,    .     prufossedly 

aiming  at  men's  hear;-,  i  ,  nu    ,  ;  ,..  i,:   .  i,  ,.v    iiuciting  over 
their  brads.— 5oK/A,  vol.  \.  t,ui.  il. 


Who  can  assure  himself  or  any  one  else,  upon  his  own 
personal  sight,  hearing,  or  the  report  of  any  other  of  his 
senses,  that  the  whole  matter  of  a  dissolved  body  passes 
successively  into  other  living  bodies  '.—Id.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  0. 

He  [Thomas]  would  not  (it  seems)  take  a  miracle  upoa 
hearsay,  nor  resolve  his  creed  into  report,  nor  in  a  word  see 
with  any  eyes  but  his  own.— id.  vol.  v.  Ser.  4. 

The  eye  is  not  that  which  sees ;  it  is  only  the  organ  by 
■which  we  see.  The  ear  is  not  that  which  hears;  but  the 
organ  by  which  we  hear ;  and  so  of  tlie  rest. 

Reid.  On  the  Inlelleetual,  Ess.  2.  c.  I. 
Ent  Oronthea,  with  a  mother's  love, 
Reply'd,  and  every  hearer's  mind  to  move, 
Such  reasons  urg'd,  that  most,  with  one  consent. 
Their  suffrage  yielded  for  the  queen's  content. 

Hooli:  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  XX. 
In  some  cases,  (as  in  proof  of  any  general  customs,  or  mat- 
ters of  common  tradition  or  repute)  the  courts  admit  of 
hearsay  evidence,  or  an  account  of  what  persons  deceased 
have  declared  in  their  life-time. 

Blackstoiie.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

HE'ARKEN,  t;.  >     SccHark.  X.S.Heorcman: 

He'arkener.  J  Dut. //arcAe«,  horchen,  aus- 
cnltare,  to  give  ear  to. 

To  hear,  to  give  or  lend  ear,  to  listen  (sc.)  to 
sounds,  to  words  spoken. 

Ful  litel  wote  Arcite  of  his  felaw. 

That  was  so  neigh  to  herken  of  his  saw. 

For  in  the  bush  he  sitteth  now  ful  still. 

Chaucer.  The  Kiiighlet  Tale,  v.  1528. 

era 


And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  euen  so  :  but  they 
herkned  not  vnto  Moses,  for  anguyshe  of  sprete  aiul  Icr 
cruell  bondage.— iii6/<;,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  6. 


Almyghte  God  that  inade  mankyn. 

He  schilde  his  servandes  out  of  syn, 

And  maynteyne  tham,  with  might  and  mayne, 

That  Jterkens  Ywayne  and  Gawayne. 

Ritson.  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  I. 

Thence,  forth  she  past  into  his  dreadfull  den. 
Where  nought  but  darksome  dreriness  she  found, 

Ne  creature  saw,  but  itarhned  now  and  then 
Some  little  whispering  and  soft  groning  sound. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv. 


A  prince  when  wrong'd  should  not  vile  traitours  wooe, 
But  when  entreated  l^hcarkning  to  their  cares) 
Is  ( if  he  graunt  of  grace  that  they  may  live) 
Milde  if  he  doe  forgive,  just  not  to  give. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  sixth  Houre. 

Cle.  Yes,  why  thou  art  a  stranger,  it  seemes,  to  his  best 
trick,  yet  He  has  imployd  a  fellow  this  hall'e  yere,  all  over 
England,  to  harkeii  hira  out  a  dumbe  woman. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


Being  by  custom  captivated  and  enslaved  to  sin,  they  are 
resolved  beforehand  not  to  hearken  to  any  thing,  that  vdll 
oblige  them  to  forsake  their  accustomed  vices. 

Clarke,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  8. 

We  should  contemplate  with  care  every  dispensation  of 
providence,  that  may  warn  us  against  so  fatal  a  mistake, 
(seeking  our  happiness  where  God  hath  not  placed  it)  and 
hearken  diligently  to  the  voice,  which  God  hath  appointed 
that  every  thing  on  earth,  shall  cry  aloud  to  us :  Arise  ye, 
and  depart :  for  this  is  not'your  rest. — Seeker,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 

HEARSE,  u.>      Hearse,  in  Tooke's  opinion. 
Hearse,  n.       j  is  the  past  part,  of  the   A.  S. 
\erb  Hi/mtan,  ornare,  phalerare,   docoriire.     At 
present  only  applied  to — 

"  .\n  ornamented  carriage  for  a  corpse,"  formerly, 
as  Minshew  says,  a  monument  or  emptie  tombe 
erected  or  set  up  at  the  raoneth's  or  yeere's  end, 
for  the  honourable  raemorie  of  the  dead.  Cock- 
eram  and  BuUokar  call  it,  a  burial  coffin,  covered 
with  black.     To  hearse, — 

To  lay,  to  bury,  in  a. hearse;  generally,  to  bury. 


What  should  I  more  hereof  reherse 
Couien  within,  come  see  her  herse. 
Where  ye  shall  see  the  piteous  sight 
That  euer  yet  was  shewed  to  knight. — Id.  Dreamc. 

For  whome,  Phrahartes  made  a  royal  herse,  S:  dyd  esQ- 
quies  after  the  maner  of  Prynces. 

Goldyiig.   Justine,  fol.  149. 

Ob,  answer  me, 

T.et  me  not  burst  in  ignorance :  but  tell 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones  hearsed  in  death, 

Ilaue  burst  their  cerements.— 5/;aA-c«.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.4, 

I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  ievvels 
in  her  eare ;  would  she  were  liearst  at  my  foote,  and  the 
duckets  in  her  coffin. — Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.I. 

The  house  is  hers'd  about  with  a  black  wood, 

Which  nods  with  many  a  heavy  headed  tree  : 
Each  flower's  a  pregnant  poison,  try'd  and  good. 

Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

When  she  with  flowres  lord  Arnold's  grave  shall  strew. 
And  hears  why  Hugo's  life  was  thrown  away, 

She  on  that  rival's  hearse  will  drop  a  few ; 
Which  merits  all  that  .\pril  gives  to  May. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,h,i.  c.S, 

And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays. 

For  thy  herse,  to  strow  the  ways. 

Sent  thee  from  the  banks  of  Came, 

Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name. 

MMon.  Epistle  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

Or  were  you  enamoiu-ed  on  his  copper  rings  ? 
His  SiUlron  Jewell,  with  the  toadstone  ' 
Or  his  irabroj  dered  sute,  with  the  cope-stitcl) 
Made  of  a  herse- cloth  >—B.  J 


jpe-stitch, 

The  Fox,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 


Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's 
harpe,  you  shall  heare  as  many  herselyke  ayrcs  as  carols. 

Bacon.  Ess.  On  Adceisiti; 


HE  A 


Smilh.   To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philips. 

Theve  was  an  herse  after  the  fashion  of  Spain,  with  black, 
and  a  goodly  mass  of  requiem ;  the  chapel  wherein  he  was 
enlerred  hung  with  black,  with  a  banner  of  arms,  and  coat 
of  arms,  all  in  gold ;  a  target  and  an  helmet,  and  many 
escutcheons,  and  a  fair  herse-cloth  of  black,  and  a  cross  of 
crimson  velvet  down  to  the  ground. 

Sinjpe.  Memorials.  Q.  Mary,  an.  1554.  I 

"Worth  mav  be  hears'il  but  Envy  cannot  die. 

Churchill.  Epistle  to  lloi/nrth. 

A  dream  is  nothing  without  the  completion  ;  Lodge  died 
nt  Leeds  ;  but  as  the  herse  passed  by  Harwood,  the  carriage 
broke,  the  coffin  was  damaged,  and  the  dream  happily  ful- 
micd.  the  corpse  being  interred  in  the  choir  there,  August 
27,  ItiSO.—ll'alpole.  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  vol.  v. 

HEART,  u.         ^      Goth. Ilairlo:  A.S.Heorte : 

Hr.ART,  «.  Gi-r.  Heiz :  Dut.  JJnt;  Sw. 

He'arten'.  Hieita.    Stiernhelmius  (says 

He'artenf.r.  Wai-htcr)  deduces  all  iVom 

He'artless.  the  Swedish  verb  Hi/ra,  (or  I 

He'autlessxess.   V  horra,  or  hurra,)  movere,  to 

He'artedness.         move;    (to/i«m/,)   on  ac- 

He'arty.  count  of  the  perpetual  mntioti 

He'artilv.  and  agitation  of  the  heart. 

He'artiness.  Wachtcr  adds,  that  he  finds 

He'artist.  J   no  such  root  apud  Saxones 

et  Francos.    ( .?eo  Wachter  in  v\'.  Herz,  and  Huren, 

agere. )     Junius  tells  us, — some  think  that  heart 

is  dci'i\  ed  from  herd,  i.  e.  hard,  durus,  because  we 

owe  the  duration  of  life  to  the  continued  motion  of 

the  Iwart.      Wachter  remarks,  that  the  Gr.  Urop, 

and  the   A.  S.   Heorte,   are  by  metathesis  inter- 

changeable.     Heart,  the  noun,  is  applied  to — 

The  seat  or  source  of  the  passions,  feelings, 
thoughts,  affections  ;  to  these  themselves  ;  to  the 
being  in  whom  they  exist ;  to  the  vital  part ; — 
>  itality,  life,  spirit,  courage,  strength ;  to  the  I 
central,  or  chief,  or  principal  part ;  the  seat  or  ; 
source  of  good  and  ill.     To  heart,  or  hearten,  is —  j 

To  cuconrage,  to  animate,  to  invigorate ;  to 
give  or  add  life,  spirit,  courage,  strength. 

Jlcurted, — seated,  deeply  fixed,  stored,  treasured 
in  the  heart. 

Heart  is  much  used — prefixed. 

Kyng  Locryne's  herte  was  al  clene  vp  hire  y  went,  } 

And  tok  hire  forth  with  hym  mid  gret  honour  y  nowg. 
And  thoglt;  hire  to  spouse,  so  ys  herle  to  hire  drog.  i 

a.  Gloucester,  p.  2-1. 
Ac  thr  love  and  leautte  ys.  hit  lyketh  nat  here  hertes.  \ 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  65. 
He  is  lowc  as  a  lombe.  and  loveliclie  of  speche 
And  helpcth  herteliclie.  alle  men  of  that  he  may  aspare. 

Id.  p.  170. 
Ye  generacioun  of  eddris  :  hou  moun  ye  speke  gode  thingis 
v.hanne  ye  hen  yvele?  for  the  mouth  sjekith  of  plentee  of 


1  haue  told  thee  often,  and  I  retell  thee  againe,  and  againe, 
I  hate  the  Moore.     My  cause  is  hearted,  thine  hath  no  lesse 
xeason.—Shakespeare.  Othello,  Acti.  sc.  3. 
Arise  blacke  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell 
Yield  vp  (O  Loue)  thy  crowne,  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  Hate.  Id.  lb.  Actiii.  sc.  3. 

Gov.  Down  with  him  low  enough,  there  let  him  murmur. 
And  see  his  diet  be  so  light  and  little. 
He  grow  not  thus  high  hearted  on't. 

Bcaum.  fy  Ftetch.  The  Island  Princess,  Act  u. 

Ye  gentle  ladies,  in  whose  soveraine  powre 

Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdome  left, 

And  th'  hearts  of  men,  as  your  eternall  dowre, 

In  yron  chaines,  of  liberty  bereft, 

Delivered  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gift. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  0.  8. 


Rise  therefore  with  all  speed  and  come  along, 
Wliere  I  shall  see  thee  heartn'd  and  fresh  clad 
To  appear  .is  fits  before  th'  illustrious  lords. 

Miltojt.   Sams07i  Agonistes. 
Till,  seeing  them  through  suffrance  harlned  more. 
Himselfe  he  bent  their  furies  to  abate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
But  as  a  coward's  harfner  in  warre. 
The  stirring  drumme,  keepes  lesser  noise  from  farre, 
So  seeme  the  murmuring  waves  tell  in  mine  care, 
That  guiltlesse  bloud  was  never  spilled  there. 

Broumc.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  1. 

Is  there 

Ever  a  good  heartist,  or  a  member-percer,  or  a 
Small-gut  man  left  in  the  town,  answer 
Me  that?— Bcaam.  ^  Fleich.  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Act  iv. 
I  wont  to  raunge  amid  the  mazie  thicket. 

And  gather  nuttes  to  make  my  Christmas-game, 
And  ioyed  oft  to  chace  the  trembling  pricket, 
Or  hunt  the  hartlesse  hare  till  she  were  tame. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  December. 

How  many  worthy  Christians  are  there  in  the  world  who 

bear  a  part  with  us  in  this  just  blame :  who  have  yeelded 

over  themselves  to  a  disconsolate  hcartlessnessc,  and  sad 

dejection  of  spirit.— iJ/j.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical,  pt.  i.  §  10, 

If  euer  man  for  heartie  loue 

Deserued  honest  meede, 
Erickmon  might  beleeue  himselfe 
To  be  belou'd  indeede. 


AlbiL 


■  England,  b. 


.36. 


^Vhere  leisurely  doffing  a  bat  worth  a  tester, 
He  bade  me  most  heartily  welcome  to  Chester. 

Cotton.  Voyage  to  Ireland,  c.  2. 

-\!:    II'      '    ■   iling  princes  to  put  them  to  death  who 

u    ,  ,  :   ,  .  .  .rli  iital  and  consecutive  blasphemy  and 

l(.i'!    :  ,  which  yet  they  hate  and  disavow,  with 

r.p.  'I'.   '  '       !.■■;■}    I  r-/  Prophesying,  s.  20. 
Enforced hee  was  tn  ].    ,       ,  i:  .1  fuorthwith  towed 

ulia,  the  daughter  of  .\n       '         t.,  \,  ithout  much  griefe 


les  and  sad  accents  of  the  prophet 
or  the  sins  of  his  nation  ;  the  heart- 
n  he  mourned  for  his  adultery  and 
■  tears  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  washed 
less  of  his  fall,  and  the  denying  his 
.  ii.  Ser.  5. 


the; 


e.—Wiciif.  Matthew, 


12. 


aueuuauiice  ui   \^  neri,   me  i 
lb.  \ 

For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  herte,  I 

He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  229.  I 
Avoy  {quod  she)  fy  on  vou  herteles. 

Id.   The  Nonncs  Prcstes  Tale,  v.  1-1,9H. 
Ey  maister,  welcome  be  ye  by  Seint  John, 
Sayde  this  wif,  how  fare  ye  hertily  ? 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  V.  73S3. 
For  noive  a  d,iie  is  many  one. 
Which  siieketh  of  Peter  and  of  .Tohn. 
.4nd  thynketh  Judas  in  his  herle.— Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Lo  what  might  any  man  deuise 


(I  acquainted  the  king  with  his  danger, 

prni.'  In;  to  !ii  II,  !)i,'it  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  undertake 
for  his  security  in  the  place  where  he  was,  assuring  him  of 
his  real  service,  and  desiring  the  Lord  to  deal  with  him  and 
his  according  to  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  towards  the  king, 
prepared  himself  to  act  his  part  at  the  general  rendezv 


Ludlow.  Met 


,  vol. 


185. 


[Cffisar]  him  selfe  goeth 


Iheym  that  they  sho 

.To  whom  (although 
saunt  and  faire  wordea 
fificacions,  to  the  great 


t  fayi 


/(/.  lb.  b.  V. 
lo  the  rcite.  and  hartened 
It  in  their  trauell. 
Goldiiige.  Cusar,  fol.  235. 
he  were  a  childe)  he  gaue  both  plea- 
;,  with  hartie  thankes.  and  many  gra- 
.  admiracion  of  the  Frcnche  people. 
Hall.  Hen.  T/.  an.  10. 
So  am  1  he,  that  among  other  his  graces  faithful  sub- 
iectes,  his  highnes  being  in  possession  of  his  mariage,  wil 
most  hartely  pray  for  ye  prosperous  estate  of  his  grace, 
loiige  lo  continue  to  the  pleasure  of  God. 

Sir  r.  Mo,e.  ll'orkes,  p.  1126. 

And  this  .speaking  did  ferthermore  also  declare  the  lustie 

freoshnes  &  herlinesse  of  spirit  in  Um.—  Vda:.  Luke,  c.  7. 


Nothing  exposes  men  more  to  the  wrath  and  vengeance 
of  God,  nor  provokes  him  more  to  leave  a  people  to  their 
own  counsels,  than  false  heartedness  in  religion  and  hypo- 
crisie  io.—Stillingfleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

Thus  hearfen'd  well,  and  flesh'd  upon  his  prey 

The  youth  may  prove  a  man  another  day. 

Bryden.  Prologue  to  Circe,  1675. 

Can  you  live  without  any  sense  or  feeling  that  you  have 
need  of  communion  with  God  f  and  satisfy  yourselves,  if 
now  and  then  you  put  up  a  few  cold,  formal,  heartless 
prayers  to  him  t—Sliarp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  9. 

Thougli  the  saving  of  our  souls  be  the  great  business  of 
life,  and  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  have  most  of  us  a  real 
and  hiarly  concern  for  in  our  secret  retirements  ;  yet  it 
must,  I  am  afraid,  be  owned,  that  there  is  too  little  mention 
made  of  it,  even  when  it  might  be  proper ;  and  too  general 
a  silence  and  reserve  about  it. 

U'alcrland.  Worhs,  vol.  viii.  p.  420. 

Kow  let  no  man  think  that  he  has  prayed  heartily  against 
any  sin,  who  does  not  do  all  that  he  can,  who  does  not  use 
his  utmost  diligence,  nay,  his  best  art  and  skill,  to  under- 
mine and  weaken  his  inclination  to  that  sin. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

Upon  the  prince's  [of  Orange]  coming,  the  king,  in  a  very 
obliging  way,  said  to  him;  "Nephew,  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  1  will  give  you  a  help  meet  for  you."  And 
so  he  told  him  he  would  bestow  his  niece  on  him,  and  the 
duke,  [of  York]  with  a  seeming  heartiness,  gave  his  consent 
in  very  obliging  terms.— iiKCHe*.  Oun  Time,  an.  1677. 


HEA 

Where,  after  all  the  heart-burnings  and  blood-sheddings 
occasioned  by  religious  wars  ;  where  is  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  but  in  the  hearts  of  good  men ;  the  hearts  of  merciful 
believers,  who  from  principle,  in  obedience  to  and  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  as  well  as  from  sympathy,  labour  for  peace, 
go  about  doing  good,  consulting,  without  local  prejudice,  the 
happiness  of  men,  and  instead  of  confining  their  good  offices 
to  a  small  part,  endeavour  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  of 
EufTering  human  nature.— A'noa:.  Antipolemus,  Pref. 

I  may  be  unable  to  lend  an  helping  hand  to  those  who 
direct  the  state :  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  make  myself 
one  of  the  noisy  multitude  to  halloo  and  hearten  them  into 
doubtful  and  dangerous  courses. 

Burke.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Scarce  had  the  tortur'd  ear  dejected  heard 

Rome's  loud  anathema,  but  heartless,  dead  ' 

To  every  purpose,  men  nor  wish'd  to  live. 

Nor  dai'd  to  die.  Shenstone.  The  Ruined  Abbey. 

The  labourer  and  mechanic  chant  over  their  daily  toil ; 
and  though  they  pause  only  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  off  their 
brow,  return  to  their  work,  after  a  short  but  heaity  meal; 
or  sweet  slumbers  on  a  bed  of  straw,  not  only  without  a 
murmur,  but  with  alacrity. 

Knox.  Christian  Philosophy,  s.  58. 

But,  it  may  be,  you  have  doubts  about  religion :  and 
therefore  you  do  not  set  heartily  to  practise  it :  seek  for 
information  properly  then,  and  hearken  to  it  fairly. 

Seeker,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  17. 

Deign  to  receive  the  nation's  public  voice, 

Of  heartiness  unfeign'd,  who  gleeful  stand 

In  meet  array,  and  thus  express  their  joys 

In  peals  of  loud  acclaim,  and  mirth's  confused  noise. 

Thompson.  EpitUalamium  on  the  Royal  Nuptials. 

HEARTH.       A.  S.  Heorthe,    heorth-pening 

Herlha,  or  Herthus,  i.  e.  Terra,  Earth,  was  vcor- 
shipped  as  a  goddess  by  our  northern  ancestors, 
(see  Tacitus,  de  Morihus  Ger.)  and  in  honour  of 
her,  her  name  was  given  not  only  to  the  place  on 
which  the  family  fire  was  kindled,  but  to  the 
whole  house.  The  Roman  Lar  was  used  in  a 
similar  manner.  .See  Junius  and  Wachter,  (in 
vv.  Hearth  and  Herthe ;)  and  also  Spelman,  (in 
V.  Harthpevny.) 

The  place  or  spot  upon  which  the  fire  was 
kindled ;  now,  under  and  immediately  before  the 
grate  or  stove  in  which  the  fire  is  kindled. 

He  [Jehudi]  cut  the  boke  in  pieces  with  a  penne  knyfe, 
and  cast  it  into  ye  fire  upo  the  hearth,  untyll  the  boke  was 
all  brente  in  the  fyre  upon  the  hearth. 

Bible,  1551.  Jeremye,  c.  35. 
So  blyth  and  bonny  now  the  lads  and  lasses  are. 
That  ever  as  anon  the  bag-pipe  up  doth  blow, 
Cast  in  a  gallant  round  about  the  hearth  they  go. 

Drayton.  Polii-Olbion,  s.  27. 
For  me  if  e'er  I  had  least  spark  at  all 
Of  that  which  they  poetic  fire  do  call, 
Here  I  confess  it  fetched  from  his  hearth ; 
Which  is  gone  out,  now  he  is  gone  to  earth. 

Mr.  R.  B.  In  Memory  of  Dr.  Donne. 

W.  H.  His  Majesty  having  been  informed  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  hearth-monet/  is  very  grievous  to  the  people,  la 
therefore  willing  to  a.srcL-  cither  to  a  regulation  of  it,  or  to 
the  taking  of  it  wholly  v  .n  .  is  ilils  linuse  shall  think  most 
convenient.— far/.  J'  Vuri/,  an.  1683-9. 

In  the  meantime  lo  ,i  i'!.\  i       ] pli-  the  hearth-tax  was 


Let  us  imagine  that  we  behold  a  great  dictator  giving 
ndience  to  the  Samnite  ambassadors,  and  preparing  on  the 
earth  his  mean  repast  with  the  same  hand,  which  had  so 
ften  subdued  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  borne 


HEAT,  w.      ^        k.S.  Hat-an,  hat-ian ;    Dut. 

Heat,  ?i.  I  Heet-en  ,-     Ger.   Heitzen ;    Sw. 

He'ater.         V  Helta,  calefacere.    See  the  quo- 

He'ating,  n.   j  tation   from    Locke;    and    see 

He'atless.     j   Hot. 

To  cause  the  sensation  of  heat ,-  to  warm ;  to 
inflame  ;  to  kindle  ;  (met.)  to  inflame,  to  give  or 
cause  ardour,  or  fervour ;  to  enkindle,  to  animate, 
to  agitate,  with  warm  or  burning  feelings  or 
passions.     Heat,  the  noun,  is  also  applied  to — 

Any  continued  violent  ctlbrt  or  exertion ;  as  a 
heat  at  a  race. 

This  yere  [A",  xxxvi.  H.  Ill  ]  was  a  gret  hcte  and 
droughthe  in  Engelond,  that  fro  the  ferst  day  of  Marche 
anon  to  the  Assumpcion  of  our  Lady  non  rayne  felle  on 
erthe. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  520. 

For  with  that  one,  encreased  all  my  feare, 

And  with  that  other  gan  my  hart  to  bolde, 

That  one  me  het,  that  other  did  me  colde. 

Chaucer.  The  Assemilie  o/Fouhs. 
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The  dewe  also  like  siluer  in  shyiuiint; 
Upon  the  leaues,  as  any  Baunie  sn-ete 
Til  firie  Titan  with  his  persant  heta 
Had  dried  vp  the  lustie  licour  newe. 

Chaucer.   The  Complaint  of  the  Blacke  Knight. 


Thw-  cheles  bothe,  and  eke  the  hetes.—Gou 


.  Con.A.h.- 


All  these  burne  in  aduoutrj'e.  as  it  were  an  ouen  that  the 
baker  heateth,  when  he  hathe  lefte  knedynge,  tyll  the  dowe 
be  leuened.— Bi6;e,  1551.  Oseas,  c.  7. 

[Therefore]  he  charged  and  commanded  that  they  shulde 
heate  the  fornace  at  once  seuen  times  more  then  it  was 
wonte  to  be  lieate.— Geneva  Bible,  1561.  Daniel,  iii.  19. 

For  the  outrageous  encvease  of  their  hope,  is  no  very  right 
hope,  though  it  be  a  greatter  hope  then  it  should  be,  no 
more  then  the  heate  of  a  feuer  is  a  light  natural  heate, 
though  the  body  be  more  bote  then  it  was  in  helth. 

Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  572. 
Grati.  Let  me  play  the  foole, 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinckles  come. 
And  let  my  liuer  rather  heaic  with  wine. 
Then  my  heart  coole  with  mortifying  grones. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
Loe,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harme  me. 
Hul>.  I  can  heate  it,  boy. — Id.  King  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


■  them  ease. 
Though  but  while  mettal's  healing. 

B.  Jonson.  Ode  to  the  Earle  of  Desmond. 
Tlie  iron  of  itselfe,  though  keate  red  hot. 
Approaching  neere  these  eyes,  would  driuke  my  teares, 
And  quencli  this  fierie  indignation, 
Euen  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

And  fury  ever  boyles  more  high,  and  strong, 
Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenge  of  wrong. 

B.  Jonson.  Sejanas,  Act  iii. 

It  is  certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature  heat  is  the  chief; 
botli  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and  in  works  of  art. 
Bacon.  Naturall  Hi 


§99. 

But  he  them  all  from  him  full  lightly  swept, 
.As  doth  a  steare,  in  heat  of  sommer's  day, 
With  his  long  taile  the  bryzes  brush  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  h.  vi.  c.  1. 

One  made  answer,  that  he  affirmed  not  universally,  that 
wine  did  cause  heat;  and  a  little  after,  (for  it  seemeth  that 
■wine  is  not  universally  a  heater.)  but  rather,  that  such  a 
quantity  of  wine  may  be  said  to  enchafe  and  set  such  an 
one  in  heat.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  909. 

But  heeres  yet  in  the  word — hereafter,  the  kneading,  the 

making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  ouen,  and  the  baking. 

Shakespeare.   Troi/t.  §■  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Mem.  My  blood  lost,  and  limbs  stiif ;  my  embraces 
Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark,  hoarie,  and  heailess. 

Beaum.  ^  Sletch.    The  Mad  Lover,  Act  iii. 

Hent  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of 
the  object ;  which  produces  in  us  that  sensation,  from  whence 
we  denominate  the  object  hot :  so  what  in  our  sensation  is 
heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion. 

Locke.  Elem.  of'Xat.  Phil.  c.  11. 
Thus  caraphire  swallowed,  is,  in  the  dose  of  a  very  few 
grains,  a  great  heater  of  the  blood. 

Bogle,    n'orh,  vol.  v.  p.  104. 
WHiat  power  unknown  my  course  still  upwards  guides, 
Wliere  Mars  is  seen  his  ruddy  rays  to  throw 
Tlirough  heatless  skies,  that  round  him  seem  to  glow. 
And  where  remoter  Jove  o'er  his  four  moons  presides. 

Hughes.  The  Ecstasy. 

Alcibiades  having  revealed  the  origin  of  Polytheism  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  to  his  companions,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  frr  men  heated  with  wine,  to  run  forth, 
in  a  kind  of  religious  fury,  and  break  the  statues  of  their 
iiaXs.—Warbnrton.  Divine  Legation,  b.iii.  I\ote(G.) 

The  writers  of  books  in  Europe  seem  to  think  themselves 
authorized  to  say  what  they  please ;  and  an  ingenious  philo- 
sopher among  them  has  openly  asserted,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  persuade  the  whole  republic  of  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  was  neither  the  cause  of  light  iwi  heat,  if 
he  could  only  get  six  philosophers  on  his  side. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  16. 

HEATH.  ^      Goth. Haiih)/a:  A.  S.Ha;th;Ger. 

He'ather.   \Heide;  Sw.  Hed.   Junius  suggests, 

He'athv.  J  thaMt  may  mean,  campus  gramme 
ac  floribus  nitens,  from  he'jder,  clarus,  conisous, 
resplendens.  Stiernhielmius  (see  Wachter)  from 
Heed,  i.  c.  high,  q.d.  terra  palustribus  loeis  emincn- 
tior.     It  is  applied  to — 

A  plain  or  tract  of  land  on  which  the  plant  called 
heath  grows;  to  the  plant  itself;  and  generally, 
as  in  Bacon,  to  tracts  of  land  covered  with  plants, 
a?  heaths  with  the  heath. 
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Whan  Zephirus  eke  witli  his  sole  brelhe 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 

The  tendre  croppes.  Chaucer.  The  Prohgiie,  v.  6. 

The  destroyers  come  ouer  the  heeth  euerye  way. 

Bilile,  1551.  Jeremyc,  c.  12. 

— As  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.—Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 
It  is  true,  that  some  woods  of  oranges,  and  heaths  of  rose- 
marj',  will  smell  a  great  way  in  the  sea,  perhaps  twenty  miles. 
Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  S34. 

Whereas,  many  inconveniences  are  observed  to  happen 
in  divers  counties  of  this  realm,  by  moore-bumings,  and 
by  raising  of  fires  in  moorish  grounds  and  mountaneous 
countries,  for  burning  of  ling,  heath,  hather,  furres,  gorsse, 
&<:.—Erelgn.  Fumifugium.  Stat.  Jac.  I.  an.  7. 

The  next  morning,  the  King  put  his  army  into  battalia. 
Prnice  Rupert,  who  was  now  declared  general,  led  the  van, 
and  got  possession  of  the  heath,  on  the  back  side  of  the 
castle ;  from  which  a  small  party  might  have  kept  him,  the 
entrance  into  it  being  very  steep,  and  the  way  narrow. 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wars,  vol.  ii.  p.  551. 
BeUrnc  signifies  in  the  old  German,  fat  earth,  as  veluwc 
(a  great  heathy  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine)  does 
coarse  or  barren  earth. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs  from  1672  to  1679. 

O'er  the  trackless  waste 

The  heath-hen  flutters,  pious  fraud  !  to  lead 

The  hot  pursuing  spaniel  far  away.— Thomson.  Spring. 

In  the  peak  of  Derbyshire  was  found  an  eagle's  nest  made 
of  great  sticks,  resting  one  end  ou  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the 
other  on  two  birch  trees ;  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  ruehes, 
and  over  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rushes 
again  ;  upon  which  lay  one  young  one,  and  an  addle  egg; 
and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three  heath-pmiUs. 

Pennant.  British  Zoologg.  The  Black  Eagle. 
[Bucciuum  \Vhelk]    inhabits  heathy  ground,   upon  the 
roots  of  grass  and  under  moss  on  Barham  downs. 

Id.  lb.  The  Buccinum  mtelk. 
Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir. 

Nature's  lull'd— serene— and  still ! 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur, 
Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill. 

Cunningham.  Dag,  a  Pastoral. 

The  next  were  the  heath-keepers,   who  attended  to  the 

right  of  the  beam-heath,  anciently  called  thecreach;  and 

took  care  to  preserve  it  from  all  incroach 

sers. — Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester. 


trespas- 


HE'ATHEN,  H.     ^       Goth.  Hoithnai ;    A.  S. 

He'athen,  arf/.         XHcttkne;    Dut.  Hedninrje  ,- 

He'athemsh.  I   Ger.  Hei/deneii;  Sw.  Hed- 

He'athenishly.        >ninti;    Gr.  E9cikoj  ;    Lat. 

He'atiienishness.   I  Ethnicus,    from    the    Gr. 

He'athenism.  I  zevos,   a   nation;    applied 

He'athenize.         )  emphatically  to  the  fBvia, 

or  nations,  not  Jews.     But  Vossius  would  give  the 

word  a  northern  origin,  (in  v.  Pagus,)  viz.  the 

Ger.  Heydenen,  loca  agrestia,  imprimis  qure  ericis 

plena ;    places  overgrown   with   heath.     Because 

when  the  Christian  religion  was  prevailing  in  cities, 

the  rites  of  the  Ethnici  continued — in  locis  agresli- 

bus.     (And  see  Pagan:    also  the  quotation  from 

Bentley.)     The  Heathens  wen— 

The  nations,  or  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from 
Jews  ;  from  believers  ;  and  thus,  a  Heathen, — 

A  Gentile,  or  Pagan ;  a  worshipper  of  heathen 
gods;  an  unbeliever  in  Christ. 
This  noble  eri  with  the  Britones  ageyu  ys  fuu  went  biliue, 
And  fagt,  and  slow  faste,  and  tlie  helhene  al  so  god, 
Ac  natheles  the  hethenc  folker  faster  a  gen  stod. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1C2. 
Constantyne  this  vnderstod,  hethenc  thai  he  were. 
A  crois,  in  stude  of  ys  baner,  ys  men  bi  fore  hym  here. 

/(.'.  p.  Sfl. 
And  the  scripture  seynge  afer  that  God  iustifieth  the 
hethene  [qenies]  of  bileue  toolde  tofore  to  Abraham,  that  in 
thee  alle  the  hethene  [gcntes'\  bchulen  be  blessed. 

Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  3. 

For  the  scripture  sawe  afore  hande,  that  God  wolde  iustifie 

the  liethen  thorow  faith,  and  therefore  shewed  before  hande 

glad  tydynges  vnto  Abraham  :  in  the  shall  all  nacions  be 

blessed.— Bj6/i>,  1551.  lb. 

Jliesus  sente  these  twelve  and  commaundide  hem,  and 
seide,  go  ye  not  in  to  the  wei  of  hethen  men,  and  entre  ye  not 
in  to  the  citeesof  Samaritans :  but  rathir  go  ye  to  the  schepe 
of  the  hous  of  Israel  that  han  perischid. 

Wiclif  Malllieu;  c.  10. 
Almighty  God,  that  saved  all  mankind. 
Have  on  Custanee  and  on  hire  child  som  mind, 
Tliat  fallen  is  in  helhen  bond  eftsone 
In  point  to  spill,  as  I  sh.-ill  tell  you  sone 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Laves  Tale,  v  5326. 
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Jesus  had  alhrmed  vnto  them  that  a  time  should  come, 
whan  iuche  as  by  the  Je-.\e3  estimacion  wcr  reputed  for 
heathen  and  for  sinners,  should  through  the  comuiendacion 
of  feith  be  receiued  vnto  the  dignitie  of  the  nacion  of  Israel. 
Udal.  Luke,  c.  7. 
The  other  that  haue  no  religion  at  all  but  Hue  as  bruite 
and  heathenish  people,  without  God  in  the  wotlde,  they  cal 
Dikoy  Lapary,  or  the  wilde  Lappes. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  .WS. 
Chor.  Go,  and  the  Holy  One 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide 

To  what  may  serve  his  glory  best,  and  spread  his  name 
Great  among  the  heathen  ia\ini.— Milton.  Samson  jigon. 
Nor  that,  which  that  wise  King  of  Jurie  framed 

With  endlesse  cost  to  be  th'  Almighties  See ; 
Nor  all,  that  else  through  all  the  world  is  named 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  like  to  this  be  clamed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
Redwald's  religious  sons  ;  who  for  their  Saviour  dear. 
By  cruel  heathenish  hands  unmercifully  slain. 
Amongst  us  evermore  remember'd  shall  remain. 

Drayton.  Potg-Otbion,  8.  II. 
Mar.  'Tis  heathenishly  done  of  'em  in  my  conscience, 
thou  deserv'st  it  not. 

Beaum.  Si  Fletch.  A  King  and  no  King,  Act  i. 

The  obscenity,  ribaldry,  amorousnesse,  heathenishnesse, 

and  prophanenesse  of   most    play-bookes,    Arcadias,   and 

fained  histories  that  are  now  so  much  in  admiration,  is  such, 

that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  so  much  as  once  to  reade  them. 

Prynne.  Hislrio  Masti.x,  pt.  ii.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


Hen 


,  therefore. 


ana  pious ;  it  we  be  no 

Plato  was  in  his  heathenism  ;  who,  in  the  sixth  of  his  laws, 
counts  oflspring  therefore  desireable,  that  we  may  leave  in 
our  stead  sons  of  our  sons,  continual  servants  to  God. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never 
did,  nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  the  name  of  Christ, 
were  yet  in  a  possibility  of  salvation. 

Dryden.  Preface  to  Rcligio  Laid 

Wio  [the  living  God]  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways  :  nana,  ra  eOi/n,  not  all  nations,  but 
all  the  heathen,  (the  word  heathen  comes  from  ^Svn)  all  the 
Gentiles,  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  as  the  same  words 
are  translated  Rom.  xv.  11.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  ought  to 
have  been  so,  Rom.  i.  5.  and  16.  20.  but  much  more  in  our 
text  [Acts  xiv.  15.  &c.]  which  according  to  the  present  ver- 
sion seems  to  carry  a  very  obscure,  if  not  erroneous  meaii- 
ing.— Bentley,  Ser.  6. 

All  religions,  whether  true  or  false,  not  only  those  of 
Moses  and  Christ,  but  even  the  heatkcnish  superstitions  of 
every  kind,  have,  at  their  first  setting  out,  endeavoured  to 
countenance  themselves  by  real,  or  pretended  miracles. 

Atterbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

For  the  other  sort  of  new  converts,  they  were  such  as  had 
been  converted  from  heathenism  and  idolatrj-,  and  conse- 
quently looked  upon  every  thing  in  use  among  these  heathens 
with  a  suspicion  and  a  jealousy  so  strong,  that,  considering 
the  wickedness  of  human  nature,  it  was  impossible  pre- 
sently to  remove  it.— South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

The  coutinuance  of  these  unscriptural  terms,  without  an 
exact  application  of  them  in  sermons  and  catechisms,  hea- 
thenizes all  the  common  people,  nay  and  great  numbers  of 
not  unlearned  persons. 

Account  of  Mr.  Firmin's  Religion,  1698,  p.  63. 

A  professed  Christian  preacher,  addressing  a  professed 
Christian  audience,  should  remember,  that,  however  beau- 
tiful his  discourse,  if  it  is  no  more  than  a  moral  discourse, 
he  may  preach  it,  and  they  may  hear  it,  and  yet  both  con- 
tinue unconverted  Aea//ieHs. — Knox.  Essays,  No.  174. 

It' 

when  they  returned  home,  lest  they  should  pollute  their  c 
holy  ground  with  the  soil  of  a  heathen  country*. 

They  [certain  passages  of  scripture]  have  been  forcibly 
detached  from  the  connections,  which  rendered  them  pecu- 
liarly applicable  ;  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  disputa- 
tion ;  have  been  converted  into  fundamental  articles  of 
faith  :  and  that  moral  preaching,  whicii  they  were  adduced 
to  enforce,  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  heathenish  deviation 
from  Christianity.— Coiian.  Theot.  Disquis.  pt.  iii.  Conclus. 

He  [Enoch  Wyat]  altered  and  covered  the  King's  statues, 
which  during  the  troubles  were  thrust  into  Whitehall-gar- 
den, and  which,  it  seems  were  too  heatJienishty  naked  to  be 
exposed  to  the  inflammable  eyes  of  that  devout  generation. 
Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  c.  3. 

When  Julian  attempted  to  set  up  preachers  of  heathenism, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Christianity,  it  was  immediately 
foretold  him,  and  the  event  verified  the  prediction,  that 
what  had  proved  so  eflectual  to  establish  truth,  would  only 
serve  to  expose  and  luin  eiioi.— Seeker,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 

HEAVE.  V.  \     -Goth. Haf-Jan;  A.S.Heaf-ian; 

Heave,  n.       >  Dut.Heven,  Iteffen ;  Ger. Helen; 

He'aving.      )  Sw.Haefu-a,  levare,  toUere ;  to 
lift  up,  to  raise.     The  root  is  probablj-  the  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  Hahh-an.  hahb-, 
hold  up. 


to  Ivive  or  hold,  to 
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To  lift,  to  raise,  to  throw  up,  to  elevate,  to  rise 
or  swell  out. 
Our  herten  hehbelh  vp,  &  in  our  strong  mygte 
Oputh,  &  eke  in  God,  &  eke  in  our  rygt. 
^  R.  Gloucester,  p.  455. 

He  was  sliort  shuldered  brode,  a  tliikke  gnarre, 
Titer  n'as  no  dore,  tt\at  he  n'nlde  heve  of  barre. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  552. 
But  tliereon  was  to  heaum  and  to  done 

Considering  al  thing,  it  inay  nat  be 
And  why  ?  for  shame,  and  it  were  eke  to  sone 

To  grauntcn  liim  so  great  a  liberie.— /d.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 


For,  as  his  hand  was  hmued  up  on  higlit. 
The  vill<iine  met  him  in  the  middle  fall. 
And  with  his  club  bet  backe  his  brond-yron  bright. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v 

And  indeed  my  lord 

The  wretched  animall  Iteau'd  forth  such  groanes 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leatherne  coate 
Almost  to  bursting. 

Shakespeare.  As  Tou  Like  It,  Act  ii 
Lift  vp  thy  brow  (renowned  Salisburiel 
And  with  a  great  heart  heazie  away  this  storme. 

Id.  King  John,  Act  V, 


Kirtff.  There's  matter  in  these  sighes. 
These  profound  lieaues 
You  must  translate  :  'Tis  fit  we  understand  tbem. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act W.  sc.  I. 

That  creepc  like  shadowes  by  him,  and  do  sighe 
At  each  his  needlesse  heauings :  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking. 

Id.  Winter's  Talc,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Back  to  th'  assembly  roU'd  the  thronging  train. 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Murmuring  they  move,  as  v/hen  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  heaves  l\uge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

Poiye.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 


Tluis  (hey  continued  heaving  down,  and  often  righting 
the  ship  from  a  suspicion  of  their  careening  tackle,  till  the 
3d  of  March,  when,  having  complcated  the  paying  and 
sheathing  the  bottom,  which  proved  to  be  every  where 
sound,  they,  for  the  last  time,  righted  the  ship,  to  their  great 
joy. — Anson.  Voyage  round  the  li'orld,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

The  ship  also  was  so  leaky  that  I  doubted  it  would  be 
necessary  to  heave  her  down  at  Batavia,  which  was  another 
reason  for  making  the  best  of  our  way  to  that  place. 

Cook.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

HE'AVEN.  ^  From  the  verb  Heaf-im, 
He'avenlv,  ajj.  I  to  raise,  (to  heave,  qv. )  be- 
He'avenly,  ad.  >  cause  it  is  placed  on  high, 
He'avenuness.  j  or  because  we  raise  our  eyes 
He'aven'ize,  u.    }  to  contemplate  it,  (.Skinner.) 

And  Tooke, — heaven,   subaud.    some   place,  any 

place,  heaven,  OT  heaved.     (See  the  quotation  from 

Vorstegan. )     Applied  to, — 

The  regions  raised  above  us  ;  the  mansion  or 

abode  of  God  and  his  angels  ;   of  holy  persons. 

Also  to  the  sovereign  or  supreme  God  ;  in  the 

plural   to  the  gods. 
Heaven  is  much  used — prefixed. 
To  Kyng  Cadwallad  an  angel  anysyon  brogte 
Fram  heuene,  and  bad  hyra  wythdrawe  of  that  he  thogte. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  254. 


And  lie  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  comyng  doun  as  a  dowve 
and  com)  iige  on  him.  And  lo  a  voice  fro  hevenes  seijnge, 
Tliis  is  my  loved  sone  in  whiche  I  have  plesid  to  me. 

Wictif.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

And  John  saw  the  Spirite  of  God  desccde  Ivke  a.doue.  and 

light  vpon  hym.    And  lo,  there  came  a  voice  fro  ht'auen 

sayinge  :  Thys  is  my  beloued  Sonne  in  whom  is  rav  ddyte 

Bible,'\i5\.  III. 

The  firste  man  of  ertlie  is  ertheli,  the  secunde  man  of 
heuene  is  heuenli,  such  as  the  ertheli  man  is,  such  ben  the 
ertheli  men,  and  such  as  the  heuenli  man  is,  such  ben  p.lso 
the  heuenli  men,  therfore  as  we  han  born  the  yniage  of  t!ie 
ertheli  man,  here  we  also  the  ymage  of  the  heuenli. 

Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  15. 

The  fyrst  man  io  of  tli,'  earth,  earthly  :  The  scconde  man 
H  the  Lord  from  hca,:!.  As  is  the  earthy,  su-h  are  they 
that  are  earthy.  .\nil  a.s  is  the  heauctij,  such  are  they  that 
ore  heauenbj.  And  as  we  haue  borne  the  ynjage  of  the 
earthy,  so  shall  we  beare  the  ymage  of  the  heauenlg. 
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But  nathe'.es  by  God  our  heren  king, 
I  thoughte  not  to  axe  of  him  no  thing. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipmann.es  Tale,  v.  13,323. 
This  Chanon  was  my  lord,  ye  wolden  wene  ; 
Sire  hoste,  in  faith,  and  by  the  heven  quene, 
It  was  another  Chanon,  and  not  he. 
That  can  an  hundred  part  more  subtlltee. 

Id.  The  Chanones  Temannes  Tale,  v.  16,557. 

These  thynges  than  forsooth  much  bringen  vs  to  the  full 
knowledgyng  soothe,  and  to  the  parfyte  loue  of  the  maker  of 
heauenlye  thynges.— W.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  Prol. 

And  forth  with  all  oui  of  his  sight 

Thei  passen  vp  in  to  the  heueii. 

And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sweuen.— Goicc)-.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

So  that  he  thorough  know  aright, 

What  is  the  heuenlyche  might. 

And  be  made  humble  to  the  wille 

Of  him,  which  male  all  saue  and  spillc— W.  lb.  b.  i. 

But  the  blessed  creatures  in  heauen  geue  honour  to  Christ 

for  man's  redempcion,  for  that  ioy  and  pleasure  that  their 

chiuitie  taketh  in  the  societie  and  felowship  of  saued  soules. 

Sir  T.  More.   Woikes,  b.  ii.  p.  320. 


No 


The  birds  with  heavenly-lunei  throats, 

Possess  woods'  echoes  with  sweet  notes  ; 

Which  to  your  senses  will  impart 

.\  rnusic  to  inflame  the  heart. 

Ralegh.  Imitation  of  Marlowe. 

Wherfore  in  case  he  wo\ild  haue  them  ;  being  menne  farre 
aboue  the  common  sorte,  or  as  you  woulde  saye,  heauenlyke 
felowes,  to  belieue  in  hym,  they  requyred  hym  to  shewe 
some  sygne  from  heauen.— Udal.  Marke,  c.  8. 

The  nSimc  of  heauen,  albeit  it  was  of  our  ancestors  written 
heofen,  yet  carried  it  like  senoe  or  signification  as  now  it 
doth,  being  as  much  as  to  say  as  heaven,  or  heaved  up,  to 
wit,  the  place  that  is  elevated. 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7. 

Love,  lift  me  up  upon  thy  golden  wings 
From  this  base  world  unto  thy  heaven's  hight. 

Where  I  may  see  those  admirable  things 
Which  there  thou  workest  by  thy  soveraine  might, 

Farre  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  sight. 

That  I  thereof  an  heavenly 'hymne,  may  sing 

Unto  the  God  of  Love,  high  heavens  king. 

Spenser,  llgmne  on  Heavenly  Love. 

Goddess  of  women,  sith  yoiu:  hcavenliness 

Hath  now  vouchsaf'd  itself  to  represent 

To  our  dim  eyes.  Sir  J.  Daviee.  Orchestra. 

But,  O  my  soul,  if  thou  be  once  soundly  heaveniz'd  in 

Ihy  thoughts  and  affections,  it  shall  bo  otherwise  with  thee. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sol.  SO. 

I  say  again,  let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words,  or 
with  vain  hopes,  or  with  false  notions  of  a  slight  and  sud- 
dain  repentance  :  as  if  heaven  were  an  hospital  founded  on 
purpose  to  receive  all  sick  and  maimed  persons,  tb'.t,  when 
they  can  live  no  longer  to  the  lusts  of  the  sinful  pleasures 
of  this  world,  can  but  put  up  a  cold  and  formal  petition  to 
be  admitted  there.— 2'JHc(so«,  vol.  i.  Ser.  54. 

To  Jove  th'  eternal  (power  above  all  powers  ! 

Who  wings  the  wind,  and  darkens  heaven  with  showers,) 

The  flames  ascend  :  till  evening  they  prolong 

The  rites,  more  sacred  made  by  heavenly  song. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 

In  the  night  the  Aurora  Australis  made  a  very  brilliant 
and  luminous  appearance.  It  was  seen  first  in  the  East,  a 
little  above  the  horizon  ,  and  in  a  short  time  spread  over 
the  whole  heavens.— Cook.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Were  a  man,  say  they,  to  stop  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  w^hich  is  above  the  reach  of  all  the  powers  of  his 
nature ;  this  would  be  a  miraculous  operation  :  but  were  a 
superior  being,  who  had  power  equal  to  such  a  work,  to 
suspend  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  this  would  be 
uo  miracle  at  all.— Jarmer.  On  Miracles,  c.  1.  s.  1. 


HE'AVY,  I'.  ^ 
IIe'avy,  «(/,-.    I  ( 
Hr'avily.        f  i 
He'aviness.   j  \ 


HE'AVY,  I'.  ^       A.  S.  Heaf-iq,  Ao/-»/,- gravis, 
(met.)tristis. /Jsotveorwaightie, 
says   Minshew,   because  heai 
things  must  be  heaved  up.     See 
Heave. 

Weighty,  or  of  great  weight ;  ponderous,  cum- 
brous, oppressive;  (met.)  weighed  down,  sunk, 
depressed,  dejected,  sad,  or  sorrowful ;  loaded, 
burthencd,  burthensome,  troubled  or  trouble- 
some; oppressive,  not  easily  moved;  sluggish, 
dull,  stupid,  inanimate. 

The  kyng  fro  day  to  day  he  henyed  more  and  more, 
Kcrliand  his  cndyiig  aekenes  greued  him  sore. 

R.  Brunuc,  p.  C5. 
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.Make  to  stronge  men.  and  in  Temese  cast  hem 

And  botlie  naked  as  anelde.  here  nothr  hevyour  than  OtliM. 

Piers  Pluuhman,  p.  235. 

And  eftsone  he  gede  and  preide  and  seide  the  same  word. 

And  turnede  agen  eftsoone  and  foound  hem  slepinge  for  her 

yghen  weren  hevyed  and  they  knewen  not  what  they  schulden 

answereto  him.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  14. 


But  there  weren  summe  that  boren  it  hevyly  withynne 

hemsilf  and  fleiden,  wherto  is  this  losse  of  oynement  niaad  t 

Id.  lb. 

And  whanne  he  was  risen  fro  preier,  and  was  comun  to 

hise  disciplis  :  he  foound  hem  slepynge  for  hcuyncs.^e. 

Id.  Luke,  c.  22. 
Hire  frendes,  which  that  knew  hire  hevij  thought, 
Comforten  hire  in  all  that  ever  they  may : 
They  prechen  hire,  they  telle  hire  night  and  day, 
That  causeles  she  sleth  hireself,  alas  I 
And  every  comfort  possible  in  this  cas 
They  don  to  hire,  with  all  hir  besinesse, 
All  for  to  make  hire  leve  hire  hevinesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,134. 


My  good  Sonne  yet  tliere  is 
A  vice  reuers  vnto  this, 
W'hiche  enuious  taketh  his  gladnes 
Of  that  he  seeth  the  heuinesse 
Of  other  men.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

From  God  these  heuy  cares  ar  sent  for  our  unrests. 
And  with  suche  burdens  for  our  welth  he  frauteth  well 
our  brestes. — Surrey.  Ecclesiasies. 

Our  mariners  complained  heavily  against  the  people,  and 
said  tliat  my  lenitie  and  friendly  vsing  of  them  gave  them 
Etjinacke  to  m\ichiete.—Baekluyi.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  K5. 

lie  did  choose  out  sixe  thousand  horsemen,  &  added  to 
tlicm  iii.  C.  called  Dimlchas  yt  were  footemen,  heauye-har- 
nised,  hut  yet  rydyng  on  horsebacke. 

Brer.de.  Quintus  Curiius,  fol.  133. 

IMoreovcr,  his  colleague  Arbetio,  under  a  faire  shew  of 
counterfeit  courtesie,  and  by  calling  him  many  times  a 
valiant  warriour,  (as  bee  was  passing  skilfull  in  laying 
traines  for  to  entrap  a  man  of  plaine  and  simple  conversa- 
tion, and  withall  in  those  daies  of  great  authoritie)  proved 
his  heaeic  friend,  and  set  hiniselfe  sore  against  him. 

Holland.  Ammiamts,^.Zl3. 
The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavie  lites 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
So  by  him  Ciesar  got  the  victory. 

Through  great  bloodshed  and  many  a  sad  assay. 
In  which  himselfe  was  charged  heavily 
Of  hardy  Nennius,  whom  he  yet  did  slay. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
The  ioyous  nvmphes  and  lightfoote  faenea 

Which  thether  came  to  heare  their  musick  sweet, 
And  to  the  measure  of  their  melodies 

Did  learne  to  move  their  nimble  shifting  feete ; 
Now,  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went. 

Id.   The  Teares  of  the  UusM. 
.\nd  all  that  els  was  wont  to  worke  delignt 

Through  the  divine  infusion  of  their  skill, 
And  all  th:!t  els  seemed  faire  and  fresh  ii)  Bight, 

So  made  by  nature  for  to  serve  their  will, 
Was  turned  now  to  dismall  heavinesse. 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadfull  uglinesse.  Id.  lb. 

He  was  fain  to  force  and  compell  some  that  had  taken 
their  load  of  wine,  and  were  heauie-headed  and  sleepie,  to 
arme  themselves,  and  to  bridle  their  horses. 

Holland.  Livics,  p.  Too. 
Entellus  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind ; 
And  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  design'd, 
Headlong  and  heavy  ieU.—Brydea.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  v. 

If  he  be  above  Virgil  and  is  resolved  to  follow  his  own 
verve  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  proverb  will  fall  heavily 
upon  him  :  Who  teaches  himself,  has  a  fool  for  his  master. 
Id.  Dedication  to  the  .Eneis. 
He  would  not  violate  that  sweet  recess, 
And  found  besides  a  welcome  heaviness. 
That  seiz'd  his  eyes  ;  and  slumber,  which  forgot 
■\Vlien  call'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought. 

Id.  Sigismonda  ^  Guiscardo, 
Listning  to  these  admonitions,  and  tempering  the  vivacity 
of  youth  with  a  proper  mixture  of  serious  thought,  you  may 
ensure  cheerfulness  for  the  rest  of  life;  but  by  delivering 
yourselves  up  at  present  to  giddiness  and  levity,  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  lasting  heaviness  of  heart. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

HE'BDOMAD.    ^       L&t.  Hebdomas ^  Gr.'E0. 
Hekdo'madal.         V  5o,uas,    from  'E/35oftoj,    the 
Hebdoma'ttcal.    j  seventh.      Used  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  especially,  to  denote— 
A  week,  or  space  of  seven  days. 
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But  ill  that  tynie  I  Daniel  was  so  hcmi/  by  tlire  hebdomads 
of  dayes  tiiat  I  ate  no  delicate  mentis  and  nether  tleKh  nor 
■wyne  came  into  my  mowVne.—Jmje.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  10. 

Those  of  creation  being  concluded  within  the  (irst  hchdo- 
tnade,  accordingly  as  is  exprest  in  the  history,  tliat  God  on 
the  seventh  day  rested  from  all  his  works. 

Glamill.  Pre-exhtence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

As  for  hebdomadal  periods  or  weekf,  although  in  regard 
of  their  sabbaths,  they  were  observed  by  the  Hebrews,  yet  it 
].?  not  apparent. — Broivn.  Vulgar  Errom-s,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

And  by  this  bless'd  hebdomadary  round 
(The  heav'nly  orb  which  she  on  earth  contriv'd) 
Wean'd  from  our  worldly  motions,  she  found 
Her  circled  self  in  solid  rest. 

Beaumont.  Psi/chc,  c.  IS.  s.  33. 

Far  from  the  conceit  of  deambulatory,  hehdoina/ical,  or 
peradveiuure,  ephemeral  office. 

Bp.  Morion.  Episcopacij  Asserted,  p.  142. 

All  this  from  listening  to  variable,  hebdomadal  politicians, 
who  ran  away  from  their  opinions  without  giving  us  a 
month's  warning.— S«rAc.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  •!. 

HE'BEN.     Fr.  HeUne,—chony,  (qv.) 
We  killed  likewise  a  gray  conie  in  shape  like  vnto  those 
of  Nuena  Espanna,  and  another  as  blacke  as  haben-wood. 

Hackluijt.  Voyages,  vol.  ill.  p.  423. 
A  gentle  youth,  his  dearely  loued  squire. 

His  spere  of  hebeti-wood  behind  him  bare. 
Whose  harmfuU  head,  thrice  heated  in  the  five, 
Had  riven  many  a  breast  with  pikehead  square. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

HE'BETATE,  v.  ^       Fr.  Hchete ;  Lat.  Hehes, 
He'bete.  Vdull.       Of  uncertain   ety- 

He'eetude.  J  mology.  Hebete,  as  the  Fr. 

"  Dull,  sottish,  witless,   blockish,  blunt,  slow, 

senselesse,  heavy-headed ;  also,  dulled,  blunted," 

(Cotgrave.) 
Examine  and  try  the  commonalty  in  almost  every  place, 

a:id  you  must  oliserve  how  hebete  and  dull  they  are,  how 

strangely  unacquainted  with  what  they  profess  to  believe. 

Ellis.  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  325.  j 

Beef,  it  is  true,  may  confer  a  robustness  on  the  limbs  of 
my  son,  but  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intellectuals. 

Memoirs  of  Martinns  Scriblerus,  c.4.  j 

The  body  is  perfectly  free  from  pain,  oppression,  hebetude, 
and  every  species  of  uneasiness ;  and  a  certain  vivacity  and 
vigour,  not  to  be  described,  reign  through  the  system. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 

HF.'CATOMB.  Lat.  Hecatomhe ,-  Gr.'EKaron- 
jSij,  from  'E/coToj/,  a  hundred,  and  fiovs,  bos,  an  ox. 
Applied  to — 

A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  generally,  a 
hundred  of  any  kind  of  victims  ;  a  great  sacrifice. 


Jove,) 
Why  Phcebus  is  so  much  incenst  t    If  unperform'd  vowes 
He  blames  in  us,  or  hecatombs. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage,  1 

Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage  i  i 

Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove,  i 

By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  Jove  ;  i 

If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid, 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

'  And  here,  sir,  she  offers,  by  me,  to  the  altar  of  your  glory, 
whole  hecatombs  of  most  happy  desires,  praying  all  things 
may  prove  prosperous  unto  you. 

Drummond.  Speech  to  Prince  Charles. 
Yet  still  he  wander'd.  and  with  looks  intent, 
The  fatal  load  his  darling  Atys  went. 
There  to  averted  heav'n  he  tells  his  pain. 
And  slaughter'd  hecatombs  decrees  in  vain. 

Whitehead.  Atys  S;  Adrastus. 


HED 

Thus  I  have  a  little  run  over  these  accidents  unto  you, 
enough  only  to  break  out  of  that  silence  which  I  will  not  call 
a  symptome  of  my  sickness,  but  a  sickness  itself.  Howso- 
ever, I  will  keep  it  from  being  hectical. 

Reliquiee  Woltonice,  p.  433. 

The  hectick  of  the  soul  produces  one  in  the  body,  the  man 
from  an  inward  falls  into  an  outward  consumption ;  and 
death  itself  gives  the  finishing  stroke,  and  closes  all  with  a 
sad  catastrophe.— So«W(,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 

Unartful  tears,  and  hectick  looks,  that  show 
With  silent  eloquence  the  lover's  woe, 
Boldness  unfledg'd,  and  stolen  raptures  new, 
Half  trembling  stands,  and  scarcely  dares  pursue. 

Guardian,  No.  127. 


He  wa 
found  sn 
perfect  r 


very  of  his  health.— J.7A« 


••  of  Aschan 


HE'CTOR,  V.  ^       Hector,   the  brave  son   of 
He'ctor,  n.         I   Priam,  appears  to  have  gained 
He'ctoring,  n.   >  by  tradition   the   undeserved 
He'ctori.v.         j  character  of— 
Hecto'rean.     )       A  vainglorious  blusterer,  a 

bully,   a  braggadocio,   a  throat cner ;    whence  to 

hector, — 

To  bully  or  bluster,  to  menace,  to  threaten. 

Thus  he  [the  Erie  Duglas]  went  euer  forwarde  lyke  a 
hardy  Hector,  wyllyng  alone  to  conquere  the  felde,  and  to 
dyscomfyte  his  enemyes. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  143. 

Now  I  could  quarrel  heav'n,  and  be 

Ringleader  to  a  mutiny. 

Like  that  of  the  gigantic  wars. 

And  hector  my  malignant  stars. — Cotton.  .-In  Elegy. 

But  his  majesty  was  not  so  to  be  hector'd  out  of  his  right, 
as  appears  by  the  honourable  provision  he  has  made  to  secure 
it,  in  the  late  treaty  with  the  Dutch. 

Evelyn.  On  Navigation  ^-  Commerce,  s.  ,54. 


give  the  lye 
I  man's  coura 
Works,  vol. 


t  adven- 


Kut  when  huning  and  h, 
the  only  b.-idges  of  gallant 
mend  the  exercise  of  patie 


lace  of  i 


S  :-!',,  vol.  X.  Ser.  4. 

If  there  be  any  imprecation  added  to  it,  (as  there  is  in  all 

the  damnme's  and  confound-me's,  that  are  used  among  us) 

it  is  a  downright  bra"ing  and  hecloniig  God  Almighty,  and 

challenging  him  to  do  the  worst  he  caii  to  us. 

.Shinp.  vol.  iv.  Ser.  17. 
Those  who  seek  glory  from  e\ll  thini,".,  (wlioglory  in  their 
shame)  from  presumptuous  transE^u^ssj.m  of  God's  law, 
{herldrli/  profaneness  and  debauthery)  fiom  outrageous  vio- 
lence, from  over-reaching  crart,  or  from  any  bad  quality,  are 
not  only  vain-glorious,  but  impudent. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  31. 
In  v.iin  I  charg'd  him  soon  to  quit  the  plains 
And  warn'd  to  sliun  Hectoiean  force  in  vain 

Poj)e.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 


HEDGE,  V.  \  A.  S.  Hcri-inn;  Co 
Hedge,  n.  \  Dut.  noun,  Haec/he ; 
He'dgeh.        j   See  Haw,  and  Hay, 


.  Hcteri-an  ; 
Svv.  Hag. 


To  enclose,  to  surround,  to  encompass,  to  cir- 
cumscribe ;  to  shut  or  fence  in  or  out ;  also,  to 
lurk  under  a  hedge ,-  and,  thus,  to  hide,  to  conceal : 
to  move  secretly,  to  get  off  or  away,  to  sheer  off. 

Towart 


HE'CTICK,  f«//.  "\        Hectica    febris,    4ktikos  And  turn'di 
He'ctick,  n.            I  nvpeTos,  an  habitual  or  con- 

He'cticai,.  I  stitutional  fever,  because  it  

He'cticallv.          j  is  (V  t»)  i^ti,  in  the  habit  of  Eggen  othr 


wode,   from 
)fle. 


And  turnde  the  breste  age 


e  come,  the  Brutons 
eggys,  hii  stode  agen 


TV  it 

the  body. 

_  Habitual   or   constitutional ;    and,    consequ 
tially,  feverish,  heated. 

Do  it  England, 

For  like  the  hecticke  in  ray  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  s 
This  said,  he  pau^'d  ;  and  now  the  hectick  heate 
Of  Oswald's  blood  doubled  their  pulses'  pace  ; 
■Which  high,  as  if  they  would  be  heard,  did  beate, 
And  hot  ambition  shin'd  in  cither's  face. 

Davenant.  Gondibertf  b.  ii. 


Othf  shep  othr  kyne  kepe 
Eggen  othr  harwen.  othr  swyue  othr  gees  dryve. 
Piers  Plouhm 

The  meseles  in  hegoys 

Lyggeth  by  hure  wenue  hem  iiiste.— W.  p.  4(5. 
There  was  an  housbondeman  that  plauntide  a 
and  heggide  it  ahovLt.—  Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  21. 


A  certaj'ne  ma  planted  a  vyneyard,  and  compased  it  with 
n  hedj/e.— Bible,  1551.  fh. 
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HEE 

The  heyge  as  thtcke  as  a  castel  wall' 

That  who  that  list  without  to  stond  or  go 

Though  he  would  all  day  prion  to  and  fro 

He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 

Within  or  no.— Chaucer.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe. 

For  this  worde  [wife]  in  the  first  proposition,  is  hedged 
with  her  circunistaunce,  that  is  to  say,  adulterie,  which 
causeth  diuorcenient.— rrifaon.  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  74. 

Ilow^beit  they  be  wysely  ordered,  and  alonge  the  way  they 
liaue  fortifyed  strongly  the  hedges  and  bushes ;  one  part  of 
their  archers  are  along  by  the  hedge,  so  that  none  can  go  nor 
ryde  that  way,  but  must  past  by  them. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  160. 

There  were  ordeyned  a  xxv.  hundred  hewers  of  woodes, 
hedgers,  and  dykers,  to  make  playne  the  wayes. 

Id.  lb.  vol.ii.  c.  138. 

Hedge-hogs  make  their  provision  before  hand  of  meat  for 
winter,  in  this  wise:  they  wallow  and  roll  themselves  upon 
apples  and  such  fruit  lying  under  foot,  and  so  catch  ihem  up 
with  their  prickles,  and  one  more  besides  they  take  in  their 
mouth,  and  so  carrie  them  into  hollow  trees. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vili.  c.  37. 

If  thou  hedge  thy  close  as  high  as  the  middle  region  of 
the  air  in  all  other  places,  and  leave  but  one  gap,  all  thy 
grass  will  be  gone.— Mede.  Texts  of  Scripture,  b.  i.  Dis.  50. 

Cas.  Brutu-s,  baite  not  me, 
He  not  endure  it :  you  forget  your  selfe 
To  hedge  me  in. — Shakespeare.  Julius  CeEsar,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


I,  I  my  selfe  sometimes,  leaning  the  feare  of  heauen  on 
the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am 
faine  to  shuffle :  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

/(/.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  it.  sc.  2. 

While  he  with  heates  doth  dying  glow 

Above  he  sees 
The  other  hedg'd  in  with  his  snow 
And  envies  him  his  ice,  although  he  freeze. 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  ijl. 
Here,  in  this  garden  only,  springs  the  rose. 
In  ev'ry  common  hedge  the  bramble  grows. 

Drayton.  Edw.  IF.  to  Mrs.  Shore. 

Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  supper  ss.t.~Milton.  Comus. 

Could  they  be  happier  without  it,  the  law,  as  an  useless 
thing,  would  of  itself  vanish  ;  and  that  ill  deserves  the  name 
of  confinement  which  hedges  us  in  onlv  from  bogs  and  pre- 
cipices.—ioc.'te.  Of  Civil  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  C. 

To  a  man  under  the  difficulties  of  his  nature,  beset  with 
temptations,  and  hedged  in  with  prevailing  custom  ;  'tis  no 
small  encouraj^ement  to  set  himself  seriously  in  the  courses 
of  virtue,  and  practice  of  true  religion,  that  he  is  from  a 
sure  hand,  and  an  Almighty  arm,  promised  assistance  to 
support  and  cany  him  through. 

Id.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 

[Sir  Ralph  I-Iopton]  with  very  easy  contention,  beat  them 
off  their  ground;  they  having  lined  the  hedges  behind  them 
with  their  reserve,  by  which  they  thought  securely  to  make 
their  retreat  into  the  town. 

Clarendoti.  The  Civil  War,  vol.  il.  p.  133. 

Beneath  the  hedge,  or  near  the  stream, 

A  worm  is  known  to  stray. 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam, 

Which  disappears  by  Aay.—Cowper.  The  Glowworm. 


HEED,  V. 

Heed,  n. 

He'edfcl. 

He'edfuli.y. 

Hfl'edfllness. 

He'edless. 

He'edlessly. 

He'edlessness. 

He'ediness. 


^  A.  S.  Hed-an  ,-  Dut.  Hoc- 
den  ;  Gey.Hutcn.  "  Cavere, 
curare,  accurare,  attendere; 
to  take  heed,  to  have  a  care 
>-  of,  to  attend,  mark  or  give 
heed  unto,  to  regard  or  look 
to,"  ( Somucr. )  Heed  is,  pro- 
bably, a  consequential  usage 
of  head. 

To  be  careful  or  cautious,  to  mark,  to  attend 
to,  to  mind ;  to  regard,  to  look  after. 

Who  taketh  hede 

For  fresh  aray,  as  men  may  see 

Without  pride  may  oft  he.— Chaucer.  Pom.  of  the  Rose. 


But  now  take  hede  what  domage  ensued  to  hym  [Cesar] 
by  his  decre.  wherin  he  comanded,  that  no  man  shulde  he 
so  hardy  to  approche  or  speke  to  hym. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.6 

God  wil  not  cleue  forsake  his  chose,  but  he  louetJi  wake- 
ful &  hedeful  persones.— £/rf<!/.  Mark,  c.  U 


HEE 

Pamela,  without  show  either  of  favour  or  disdain,  either 
of  heediu!/  or  neglecting  what  I  had  &aid,  turned  her  speech 
to  Mopsa.— 5idney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
Por  now  the  Duke  of  Bedford  being  dead, 

He  is  ordain'd  the  Regent  to  succeed 
In  France,  for  five  years :  where  he  travaUed 
With  ready  hand,  and  with  as  careful  heed. 

Daniel.   The  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 


North.  Plutarch,  p.  93. 


Tlie  bloody  Borgio  did  conduct  the  rere, 
\Vliom  sullen  Vasco  heedJuUy  attends  ; 

To  all  but  to  themselves  they  cruel  were, 
And  to  themselves  chiefly  by  mischief  friends. 
Davenant.  Gondibert,  ' 


"  1  therefore/'  says  he, 
heedleslif  and  ignorantly, 
the  course  I  am  to  pursue,  the  rules  I 


:  look  into  them,  with  less  heedfalncss  t 


ature  to  comprehend. — Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  23, 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hast, 
Yet  is  hia  misse  not  mickle. 

Sj)enser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 


,  wheresoevet,  and  in  what- 


Certainly  if  we  do  not  buckle 

tne  Devil  may  easily  wound 
soever  part  he  pleaseth. 

Hopkins.  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Lords  Prayer. 
And  evermore  that  craven  coward  knight 

Was  at  his  backe  with  heartlesse  hecdinesse, 

Wayting  if  he  unwares  him  murther  might : 

For  cowardize  doth  still  in  villany  delight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 
With  tears  and  blandishments  I  sought  to  move 
The  Sire  of  heav'n,  and  thwart  the  Queen  of  love  ; 
But  at  her  suit  the  partial  Thund'rer  nods, 
Rejects  our  prayers  nor  heeds  the  suppliant  gods. 

Lewis.  Stutius.  The!)aid,h.T, 


ytor,  to  take  great  heed  to  his  words 
actions;  that  he  did,  or  said,  not  any  thing  that  might  be 
offensive,  or  give  the  least  umbrage  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.—iocA-e.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

And  there  he  led  him,  and  he  taught  him  there, 

And  safely  kept  him  with  a  watchful  care  ; 

The  tender  apples  of  our  heedful  eye. 

Not  more  in  guard,  nor  more  securely  lie. 

Parnell.   The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

He  seems  in  tliat  place,  (2  Pet.  iii.  17.)  if  it  be  heedfuUy 
considered  to  have  a  special  rcspert  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  wliich  indeed  hath  more  of  those  bvcvonTa,  or 
difficult  passages,  than  any  other  of  his  epistles. 

Bp.  Ball,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  3. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  there  are  many 
virtues  which  upon  these  accounts  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
the  increasing  of  man's  estate,  as  diligence  in  our  callings  ;— 
the  diligent  hand  maketh  rich— heedf vines  to  improve 


more  immediate  presence  of  God  with 
that  you  enter  a  tavern  or  a  theatre,  is 
a  great  indecency ;  and  argues  a  levity  of  mind,  incompatible 
with  devotional  sentiment. 

Knox.  On  the  Duties  of  the  Preacher  and  the  Hearer. 

HEEL,  r.  A.S.  Hyldan-.  Tiui.  Helden ;  Ger. 
HttUen.  "  A.  S.  Hijldiny,  curvatura,  a  bowing, 
hooking,  crooking,  bending,  or  inclining :  a  lean- 
ing, as  we  say,  The  ship  /tee/es,— when  it  lies  or 
leanes  on  one  side,"  (  Somner,  with  whom  Junius 
and  Skinner  concur.) 

The  Spaniards  do  report,  that  there  was  once  a  very  rich 
ship  driven  ashore  here  in  a  calm,  for  want  of  wind  to 
work  her.  As  soon  as  ever  she  struck  she  heeVd  off  to  sea, 
7  or  8  fathom  water,  where  she  lies  to  this  day  ;  not  having 
attempted  to  fish  for  her,  because  she  lies  deep  and  there 
falls  in  here  a  great  high  sea. 

Dumpier.  Voyage  round  the  World,  an.  1684. 

HEEL,  V.  \       A.  S.  Hele;    Dut.  Heele ;     Sw. 
Heel,  n.     ]  Hael ;    Tooke   thinks   from    A.  S. 
Ilel-an,  tegere,  to  cover.     See  To  Heal. 

That  part  of  the  foot  which  is  covered  by  the 
leg.     To  heef,— 

To  use  the  heels,  to  perform  with  the  heels,  to 
dance. 
Not  headlong  half  so  swift,  doth  couraing  steedes  bestyr 

their  heeles. 
Whan  for  their  wager  fast  with  all  their  force  they  flye 
with  wheeles.  Phaer.   VirgiH.  ^neidos,  b.  v. 


His  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  fall. 
And  flew  about  his  heeles  in  wanton  wize, 
Not  fit  for  speedy  pace  or  hardy  exercize. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii. 

But  as  we  drew  neerer  unto  him,  he  discerned  we 
not  those  he  looked  for,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  from 
his  houses.— 5/r  Francis  Drake  Bcvived,  p.  27, 
Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  put 
Enmitie,  and  between  thine  and  her  seed; 
Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  bruise  his  heel. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 
He  was  no  whirligig  lect'rer  of  the  times. 
That  from  a  heel-block  to  a  pulpit  climbs, 

Brome.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  JoaioJi  Shule. 
He  thus  :  nor  insolent  of  word  alone 
Spuni'd  with  the  rustic  heel  his  King  unknown. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

Slajor-Gen.  Harrison,  Col.  Croxton,  and  the  forces  of 
Cheshire,  entered  the  place  at  their  heels ;  and,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  army,  soon  finished  the  dispute, 
and  totally  defeated  the  enemy. 

Ludlow.   Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

then  it  griev'd  me  sore  to  look 

Lloyd.  The  Cobbler  of  Tessingtoji's  Letter. 


The  gay  Corii 


Through  every  part  most  diligently  pierce, 
And  weigh  the  sound  and  sense  of  every  verse, 
Unless  ycur  strictest  caution  you  display. 
Some  words  may  lead  the  heedless  bard  away. 

put.  Vida.  Art  of  Poetry,  h.  in. 
And  therefore  to  have  no  apprehension  of  mischief  at 
ind  ;  nor  to  make  a  just  estimate  nf  the  danger,  but  heed- 
slif  to  run  into  it,  be  the  hazard  what  it  will,  without  con- 
dering  of  what  use  or  consequence  it  may  be,  is  not  the 
m  of  a  rational  creature,  but  brutish  fury. 

Locke.  Of  Education,  B.\\5. 
who  sets  up  for  an  indifference  and  be- 
coming heeaiesness,  gives  her  husband  all  the  torment  ima- 
ginable out  of  mere  insolence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity, 
that  she  is  to  look  as  gay  as  a  maid  in  the  character  of  a 
^Hq. Special  or.  No.  194. 

A  thousand  objects  recall  ideas,  and  excite  sensations  in 
my  mind,  which  seem  to  be  not  perceived,  or  not  heeded,  hy 
othti  mea.—Hurd.  On  Retirement,  Dial.  2. 

Now  the  most  natural,  and  most  obvious  inference,  from 
what  you  have  been  taught  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the 
penmen  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is,  that  therefore  every 
christian  is  bound  to  give  diligent  hred  to  the  reading,  and 
the  study  of  them.— i^earce,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  11. 

Attentive  she  doth  scarce  the  sounds  retain ; 
But  to  herself  first  cons  the  puzzling  strain, 
And  tracing,  heedful,  note  by  note  repays, 
The  shejtherd  in  his  own  harmoniuus  lays. 


HEI 

HE'IFER.  A.  S.  Heak-fore,  heah-fur,  juvenca, 
bucula,  vitula ;  of  uncertain  etymology  :  written 
by  Skinner,  Junius,  and  Minshew,  haifer .-  and 
Sliinner  derives  from  heah,  high,  and /ore,  gressus, 
a  step,  utpote  quae  allum  graditur,  i.  e.  superb^ 
incedit  toto  tarn  corpore  et  cornibus  adulta.  Ju- 
from  the  same, — heah,  and/ore,  a  corruption 
of  fodre,  q.  d.  hcah-fodred,  summe  pastam.     The 

me  is  given  to — 

A  female  calf,  from  the  completion  of  its  first 
year,  till  it  has  itself  borne  a  calf. 

Let  the  elders  of  IJiat  citie  which  is  nexte  vnto  the  slayne 
man,  take  an  heyffer  that  is  not  laboured  wyth,  nor  hath 
dranen  in  the  yocke,  and  let  them  brj-nge  her  vnto  a  valeye, 
vhere  is  neither  earing  nor  sowinge,  and  strike  of  her  head 
ther  ill  the  valey.— iiite,  1551.  Deuteron.  c.  21 

Rut  heare  me,  faire  lady,  I  doe  also  love  to  see  her.  whom 
I  shall  choose  for  my  hcifar,  to  be  the  first  and  principall  in 
all  fashions.— £.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
They  mutter  bloody  deeds, 

And,  groaning  deep,  th'  impetuous  battle  mix 

While  the  fair  heifer,  balmy  breathing,  near, 

Stands  kindling  up  their  izge.— Thomson.  Spring. 


with  hey,  ho,  the  winde  and  the  raiiie  : 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
for  the  raine  it  raipeth  euery  day. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
Beat.  'Tis  almost  fine  a  clocke  cosin,  'tis  time  yoa  "ffere 
ready,  by  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill,  Jtey  ho! 

Id.  Much  Adoe  abml  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
For  faine  would  I  leave  a  single  life 
If  1  could  get  me  a  gootl  wife, 
llai-tio  for  aa  husband,  cries  she. 

Burton.  Anatomy  oj Melanelioly,  p.  561. 


Just 


HEFT,  i.e.  Haft,  (qv.)  that  which  is  haved, 
hav'd,  or  haft,  or  held. 

If  the  heafl  belonged  to  tValworth,  the  blade,  or  point 
thereof,  at  least,  may  be  adjudged  to  Cavendish. 

'Fuller.   Worthies.  Suffolk. 

HEFT,  n.  Mr.  Steevens,  who  produces  the 
passage  from  Gorges'  Lucan,  says, — "  Hefts  are 
heavinijs,  what  is  heaved  up." 

But  if  one  present 

Th'  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  kno^vne 
How  he  hath  drunke,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides 
With  violent  hefts  ;  I  haue  drunke,  and  scene  the  spider. 
Shakespeare.   Winter's  Tale,  Actii.  sc,  1. 

But  if  a  part  of  heaven's  huge  sphere 
Thou  cliuse  thy  pond'rous  heft  to  beare. 

Sir  Arthur  Gorges.  Lucan,  16H. 

HEGEMO'NICAL.       Or.  •Hye/xo^iKos,    from 
i^yefiwv.  a  leader,  from  ^yeicreai,  to  lead. 
Leading,  guiding,  directing. 

The  judgment  being  the  hegpmnnicnl  power,  and  director 
of  action,  if  it  be  led  by  the  overheatings  of  passion,  and 
stor'd  with  lubricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly  conceived 
truths,  and  be  peremptorily  resolved  in  them,  the  practice 
will  be  as  irregular,  as  the  conceptions  erroneous. 

Glanrill.  Tlie  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  c,  23. 


}  Formerly  also  written 
heygth  ;  by  Milton,  highth  ; 
(see    High;)    Goih.  Hau. 


HEIGHT.  "^       Formerly  _  also     written 

He'ighten,  1  ' 

He'ightenin 
hitha  :  A.  S.  Hihthe.  Tooke  asserts  it  to  be  the 
third  person  singular  heafeth,  of  the  verb  heaf-an, 
extollere,  to  heave  or  raise.  Our  other  terms  of 
admeasurement,  length,  bread(A,  widM,  depM,  still 
retain  the  final  h,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  the  words  without  it.    To  heighten, — 

To  heave  or  lift  up,  to  raise,  to  elevate,  to  extol, 
to  exalt,  to  promote. 

Keepe  the  residue,  and  adde  thereto  thy  height  vnto  thine 
eye,  to  the  residue,  and  that  shall  be  the  very  Iteight  of  the 
toure.— CAoJiccr.  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

And  stode  vpon  a  foote  on  highte 

Of  homed  golde.  Gotver.  Con.A.h.i. 

But  they  within  made  a  coutcrmure  as  highe  as  the  olde 
walle  :  yet  that  coulde  not  streche  to  ye  height  of  the  toures 
made  vpon  the  mount,  so  that  the  inner  partes  of  yc  citie 
were  subiect  to  sholte.—Brende.  Quivtus  Curtius,  fol.  69. 

That  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  loue  rayghtebe  able 
to  comprehende  wyth  all  saynctes,  what  is  that  breadth,  and 
lenglhe,  deepth  S:  heijglh.— Bible,  1551.  Ephesians,  c.3. 
And  hact  beneath  trembling  doth  bend  his  top. 
Till  yold  with  strokes,  geuing  the  latter  crack, 
Rent  from  the  heighth,  with  ruine  it  doth  fall. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

That  roume  that  the  ryver  enclosed  not,  (whych  was  the 

space  of  not  aboue  six  hundred  foote)  was  fortifyed  with  a 

liyll  of  a  great  heyghth,  so  that  the  foote  of  it  on  both  sydea 

touched  the  very  brym  of  the  ryuer. 

Goldinge.  Ctesar,  fol.  29. 
And  thus  th'  Almighty  taught  just  Noah  the  same. 
Three  hundred  cubits  the  whole  length  to  be. 
Fifty  the  breadth,  the  heiglil  (least  of  the  three) 
Full  thirty  cubits  ;  only  with  one  light 
A  cubit  broad,  and  just  so  much  in  height. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood 
This  hill  is  of  that  heigth,  that  if  a  man  be  upon  the  top 
of  it  in  the  darke  night  season,  at  the  rehefe  of  the  fourth 
watch,  he  may  behold  the  sunne  arising. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  v.  c.  22. 

I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 

Mine  honor  for  his  truth  ;  who  being  so  heighten'd. 

He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dewes  of  flattery. 

Seducing  so  my  friends. — Shakes.  Coriolauus,  Act  v.  6C.5. 

The  nature  of  imperfect  animals  is  such,  that  they  are  apt 

to  have  but  a  dull  and  sluggish  sense,  a  fiat  and  insipid  taste 

of  good,  unless  it  be  quickned  and  stimulated,  heightned 

and  invigorated,  by  being  compared  v'-'-  "-         *""""  *""' 


Every  sin  against  the  duty  we  owe  to  o 
natural  :  but  they  have  their  heightenings 

'  "    "is  they  have  variety. 


Up  Taylor.  Bute  of  Conscience, 


HE  I 

After  him  came  the  Swiss,  Matthew  llinam,  v.lio,  hait  he 
ttrformed  his  heightenings  with  more  tenderncsse,  and  come 
B  ,veetly  off  with  the  extremities  of  his  hatchings,  had  proved 
Oil  e;:cellent  master. — Evelyn.  Hatlplura,  c.  4 

Be!iold  yon  mountain's  hoary  ftciglil 

Made  /liglter  with  new  mounts" of  snow  ; 
Again  behold  the  winter's  wei^lit 

Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below. 

Dnjden.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  9. 

So  far  it  [a  life  of  religion]  is  from  abridging  us  of  .any  of 
our  earthly  delijjhts,  (as  its  enemies  slanderously  represent 
It)  that  it  abundantly  heightens  them. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

But  1  delight  not  to  dwell  on  the  sad  object ;  let  this  part 
of  the  landscape  be  cast  into  shadows,  that  the  hclghlciihtgs 
of  the  other  may  appear  more  beautiful. 

Drrjden,  Dedicathn  to  Plutarch's  Lives. 

Such  taxes  [upon  the  necessaries  of  life]  wnen  they  have 
5:row  n  up  to  a  certain  height,  are  a  curse  equal  to  the  bar- 
renness of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens ; 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  richest  and  most  industrious  countries 
that  they  have  been  most  generallv  imposed. 

Smith.   Wealth  </  yations,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Fancy  enerv.atcs,  while  it  sooths,  the  heart. 

And,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight : 
To  Joy  each  //cij',.'- v./'ij  rliarm  it  rnn  impart. 

But  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  t-jnfold  night. 

Beat  tie.  The  Minstret. 

The  adulation  of  Virgil,  which  has  given  so  much  olTence, 
and  of  Horace,  who  kept  pace  witii  him,  w.as.  we  sce^but  the 
authorized  language  of  the  times  j  presented  indeed  with 
address,  but  withoiit  the  hrigfttenii/gt  and  jtrivileciged  licence 
of  their  profession.— //?.jrf.  'Xotcs  o;;  the  Ei-l:-t!e  to  .tvriustiis. 

HE'INOUS,  01-^        T:     r:     ^   .   i...m  hainc, 
Ha'inois.  \\an  ,      ,  .  „■  !.ur,  and 

He'inouslv.         rtli:  :i    !'       i   n^.    oclire, 

He'ino(.-sxes5.     J  (ni/       .  I  t     ;,  i;,'.  (  Menage.) 
Hateful,  detestable,   (ii!io"=.   ahnminablc;    and, 
consequentiallv,  wicked  or  atrocintis  in  tlio  ex- 
treme. 


But  well  percei 
bring  you  to  destn, 
yng  theyr  faisc  li 

ons  that  theyr  malicious  purpose  is  to 
cioii.  ve  like  good  Chrj-sten  people  auoid- 
lines  S:  grinnes.  geue  none  eare  to  their 

ha,j„ous  heresies. 

or  ivalkc  sedicious  wayes. 

Sir  T.  More,  irorkes,  p.  313. 

This  very  la»-,. 
euen  in  the  cliuicl 
also  lieathen  men 
good.— //arJ?wi//. 

s  of!  ■!  transgressed,  and  that  7ioi/«<ii«;.» 
:  i.ntivitlistanding  both  the  church,  aud 
Joe  :.cknowledgc  it  to  be  most  iust  anil 

For  he  13  all  disposed  to  bloody  lisht, 
And  breathes  out  v.rath  rjid  hcii.-ioiis  crueltec  ; 
Hard  13  his  hap,  that  first  fuU  in  his  ieopardee. 


I  would  not  spit  to  quench  the  fire  they're  in 
For  they  are  guilty  of  much  hainous  sin. 

Donne.  On  the  Loss  of  his  Mh 


HEL 

HEIR,  r.      ^        Vr.lloii-;    It.  Ilende ;    Sp. 

Heir,  n.  Ileredero  .-    Lftt.  Hcercs  ;    which 

Hf/irdom.       I  (says  Junius)   is  commonly  dc- 

He'iress.        VriveJ  from  the  Gr. 'Aip-eir,  ca- 

He'irless.      I  pcre,    to   take.     Vossius   leaves 

Hf-ir-loom.        all  in  uncertainty.      Though  not 

He'irship.     )  (Inrlvo.l.  as  su-gestcd  in  his  Etij- 

mohfficon,  from  Her-us^  (H'^-  honorum  dominus,) 

it  is  probably  from  the  same  root,  (see  Er,)  and 

may  have  meant— 

The  first,  the  first-born.     Dryden  uses — 
To  heir, — to  take,  or  reec-i\e,  or  be  entitled  to, 
as  heir ;  to  inherit. — Ami  the  noun  is  applied  to — 
One  who  takes,  or  receives,  from  any  one  de- 
ceased.    See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

Com  Edward,  Eilred  sonnc,  out  of  Nonnundie, 

5;  llardeknoute's  brother  on  his  moder  side, 

Right  hojre  of  the  lond,  thorgh  grace  that  may  betide. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  56. 
Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  faire, 

And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  comin;? 
CriRt  whan  liim  list  may  senden  me  an  heire. 
More  agreahle  than  this  to  my  liking. 

C/,aucer.  The  ^fan  of  L awes  Talc,  v.  5186. 

—  —  ■  ■  And  as  they  went. 
Shaded  with  branching  palme,  each  order  bright. 
Sang  triumph,  and  him  sang  victorious  king, 


If  a  gentleman  contracts  with  a  slavp  whom  he  thinks  to 
be  a  free  ^voman.  witli  a  bastard  whom  he  thinks  to  be  legi- 
timate, with  a  beggar  whom  he  thinks  to  be  a  great  heiress, 
the  contract  is  naturally  valid, 

Sp.  Tdtjfor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  h.  ii.  c.  I.  Rule  7. 

Leo.  AVhiles  I  remember 
Her,  and  her  vcrtucs,  I  cannot  forget 
:iry  blemi^ht-^  in  ?li.-ni.  nnd  so  stiU  thillkc  of 


SJmkesveon:  1  PL  lien.  IV.  Actii.  sc.  4. 

lie  [Edward  the  Confessorj  uf  Almighty  God  ohtain'd  by 
earnest  pray'r. 

This  tumour  by  a  king  might  cured  he  alone  : 

AVhich  he  rn  hcir-'oim  left  unto  the  English  throne. 

Draijion.  Polij-Olbion,  sA\. 

That  himselfe  there  present,  was  that  very  Richard  duke 
of  Yovke,  brother  of  that  vnfortunate  prince,  king  Edward 
the  fift,  now  the  most  rightfull,  and  lincall  suruiuing  heire- 
hialc  to  that  victorious  and  most  noblo  Edward  of  that  name 
the  fourth,  late  king  of  England. 


TT>^H.  ril.m.  WflXh. 


:  griefe  being  conceivi 


On  the  other  side  he  waited  long  for  the  repentance  of  the 
Canaanites,  but  would  not  destroy  them,  because  their  sins, 
though  verj'  heinous,  admitted  a  jdace  for  repentance. 


You  have  received  all  that  you  Isave.  an:l  your  own  being 
from  him,  and  why  sliould  you  take  it  so  hcinonsli/,  if  he  is 
pleased  to  resume  something  back  again. 

Wilkins.  Natural  Eelifjion,  b.  i.  c.  17. 


the  hcinousne&s  of  the  offence.— Sncc/n/or,  No.  507. 

How  heinous  must  be  the  offence  of  them,  who.  not  con- 
tent with  neglecting  those  religious  ordinances  which  con- 
dMce  to  tlie  preservation  of  good  order  and  virtue,  exercise 
that  authority  which  their  situation  gives  them,  in  preventing 
their  dependents  from  tlie  performance  of  duties  in  -which 
they  would  otlierwise  delight ;  who  force  them  from  God,  to 
employ  them  in  luxury  I— Knox.   On  the  Duty  of  Servants. 


A  sinner  truly  affected  with  the  /teinousuess  r 
and  with  the  eternal  punishment  it  deser^-es,  i 
ftll  mortification  to  be  a  Heht  burthen. 

Jortin,  Bernard's  vn  EcclcsiasHi 

yot.  I. 


i  guilt, 


nu9]  as  heaven  decreed, 

snatch'd  by  fate  ; 

'».   Virgil,  ^neis,  b.  vii. 


:  least  pretended) 
maiidy. 

-U:  Inlrotl.  to  the  History  of  England, 
:o  power  to  dispose  of  that  duchy  froni 
.  if  tlie  Salique  law  had  place  in  Lor- 
ible  from  the  next  hrir-mulc ;  if  the 
t!icu  the  duke  himself  had  no  title  at 


estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor:  and  an 
estr.te,  so  descending  to  the  heir,  is  in  law  called  the  inhe- 
ritance.—  Blackstone.  Commentaries^  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

The  second  offence,  more  immediately  affecting  the  per- 
sonal security  of  individuals,  relates  to  the  female  part  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  ;  beiyg  that  of  their  forcible  abduction 
and  marriage;  which  is  vulgarly  called  stealing  an  heiress. 


Thus  an  heir-loom, 
custom   descends  to  1 
neither  land  i 
inheritable  is  comprised 
ment.— /r?.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


gethcr  wiih  an  house,  is 
mere  moveable  :  yet  being 
he  general  word  heredita- 


I  shall  first  review  the  laws  of  heirship  by  proximity  of 
blood ;  and.  secondly,  the  laws  of  heirship  by  appointment, 
which  is  either  by  adoption  during  life,  or  by  testamentary 
disposition. — Sir  W.  Jones.  Commentary  on  Isceus. 


HELE.     To  GOV 


See  Heal,  and  Hill,  i 


HELI'.\C.\L.  )      I.at.  IlcUacus,  from  tlie  Gr 
Heli'acally.     )  'HAios,  ihe  sun.      See  the  quo. 
tations  below  explaining  the  usage  of  the  word. 


HEL 

Tlie  ccptnical  ascention  of  a  star  we  term  tha..  when  It 
ariseth  together  with  the  sun,  or  the  same  degree  of  the 
ecliptick  wherein  the  sun  abideth  :  and  th.nt  tlic  hetiacul, 
when  a  star  which  before  for  the  vicinity  of  ll:e  sun  was  not 
visible,  being  further  removed,  beginneth  to  .ippear. 

Brown.   Vutgnr  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

Now  from  the  rising  of  this  st.ir.  [Sirius]  not  cosmically, 
that  is,  with  the  sun,  but  itetiacaity,  that  is,  its  emcrsioa 
from  the  raies  of  the  sun,  the  ancients  computed  their  canl- 
cuhar  dales. — Id.  lb. 


under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  begins  to  apticar  before  day- 
light.—i)r!/<7en.  A  Discourse  on  Epict:  Poetry. 


HELL.  ^       A.S.  Hel/e ;  Jjut.  Hel :  Cer. 

Hr.'LLisn.  I  Helle.     Skinner  and  Wachtcr 

HF.'LLisnLY.       ^  concur   wiih    other   ttyinolo- 

gists,  (see  Waclder,)  that  hell 

is   from    A.S.  Hel-nn ;    Ger. 

Hiilhi,  to  cover.     (And   sec 

Toolte.)     Old  Eiiglish,  to  Iwlc,  heal,  or  hil.     See 

also  the  quotations  from  Vcrstegan,  Clarke,  and 

Horsley. 

Any  place,  or  some  plr.ce,  covered  over.  Ap- 
plied, emphatically,  to  the  place  of  the  damned ; 
and,  to — 

1.  An  obscure  dungeon  in  any  of  our  prisons. 

2.  The  dark  place  info  which  a  tailor  throws 
his  shreds. 

3.  A  place  under  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
where  the  king's  debtors  were  confined, —  Steevens, 
who  produces  the  passages  from  the  Counter  Rat, 
and  Deckers  play — 

.Mso  to  the  place  or  hole  to  which  those  who 
were  caught  in  the  game  of  Barley-break  were 
hrouo'lit.  as  in  the  extract  below  from  Suckling. 
.     Si-eiiH-r  uses  hell  as  a  verb. 

&:  vor  lioli  Thursd.ty  was  i.ey,  thougtes  he  adde  inowe, 
I.esle  the  deuelen  o£  kcite  al  quic  to  helte  him  drowc. 

R.  Gloucester,  n.  ;06. 


Sodom  &  Goinor  fulle  v 


;  that  stank, 
idle  thei  sank. 
Jt.  Brun 


In  wonderwyse  holy  wryt.  telleth  how  thei  fullen 
Ac  Lucifer  lowest,  lilh  of  hem  alle.— P("prsP;on/imr7»,p.l9. 
Out  of  the  west  as  it  were,  a  wcynche  as.me  thhouhte 
Cam  walkynge  in  the  way.  to  hitUuJard  he  lokede. 

Id.  p.  315. 
It  is  bettre  to  thee  to  er.ter  rrukid  into  everlasting  lyf 
ban  to  have  tweyn  feet  and  be  sent  into  hcttr  of  fire  thai 
levere  schall  be  quenchid.— THc/i/.  Mark,  c.  'J. 

It  is  better  for  the  to  goo  halte  into  lyfe,  then  haiiying  two 
etc  to  be  cast  into  helt,  into  fvre  that  neuer  shal  be  queched. 
Bilite.  1551.  n. 
Wherfore.  as  biii'li  ^  "I  \..<i,.  "  '  ■  -  if  ;uii^i;ish  shal 
he  sinful  folk  li:i  i,  stcrneaud 

vroth  jugesiltii -'  r.ihU:  pitte  of 

■c//copen,todc:.[ii.\  i.iii  ;!.. a  \.   :."[:■;  i  .  „;,i.swii  hissinnes. 
c  .„,.,.,.   j,„  lu^oues  Tale. 

To  heare  those  hellishe  fiendes  in  raging  blaspheinie, 
Uefye  our  onely  Sauiour,  were  this  no  niiserie. 

Gascoigne.  Flotrcrs.  Deuisc  of  a  Mnshe. 

Else  would  the  waters  oner  flowe  the  lands, 

And  fire  deuoure  the  av:e,  a.nd  lu^ll  Ihtni  quiglil. 
But  that  she  holds  them  with  her  blessed  hands. 


Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  I  tlie 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despaiie? 
Which  way  1  flic  is  helt;  myself  am  hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heav'n. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ir. 


Hell  hath  like  apt  appellation,  {se.  as  heaven)  i 
helled  over,  that  is  to  say,  hiddrn  or  coiercd  in 
scarify. — Verstegan.  Be^titution  of  Decayed  Intcltigt 

In  Wood-street's  hole,  or  Poultry's  hcU. 


Tailors 'lis  known 

Thev  scorn  thy  lielt,  having  better  of  theii 
"     ■■       If  this  le  not  a  good  Ptay,  the  Dii 


Decl;e. 


Love,  Reason,  Hate,  did  once  bespeak 

Three  mates  to  pl.iv  at  barley-break: 

Love,  Kollv  took;  .-ind  Rei.son,  Fancy; 

And  Hate  consorts  with  Piide:  so  dance  they; 

Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 

That  Lore  mi  FoUy  were  in  hell,— Sir  Jthn  Smkiln}, 


HEL 

Th'>  rear  whereof,  O  how  doth  it  torment 

His  troubled  mynd  with  more  then  hellish  paine  ! 
And  to  his  fayning  f.insie  represent 
Sia)U9  never  seene,  and  thousand  shadowes  vaine, 
Xo'breake  his  sleepe,  and  wa^tehis  ydle  braine. 

Spenser,  Hymn  1.  In  honour  of  Love, 
No  snaky  Fiends  with  more  remorseless  spight 

Rend  one  another's  breasts,  than  man  doth  man's  : 
Wounds,  shrieks,  and  gaspings  are  his  proud  delight ; 
And  he  by  hellishness  his  prowess  scans. 

Beaumont.  Pysche,  c.  11.  s.  27. 
Free  Helicon  and  franke  Parnassus  hilles. 
Are  hellie  haunts,  and  ranke  pernicious  illes. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  455. 

We  mijrht  have  done  some  fine  thing 

To  have  made  thy  hel-hood  lau^h. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.  The  Little  Thief,  Act  ii. 

Whenever  the  place  of  torment  is  spoken  of,  the  word 
hell,  in  the  original,  is  always  Gehennah  :  but  when  only  the 
state  of  the  dead  in  general  is  intended,  'tis  always  ex- 
pressed by  a  quite  different  name,  which  though  we  render 
by  the  same  word  hell,  yet  its  signification  is  at  large  the 
invisible  state.— C/drA-e,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  52. 

Still  my  revenge  shall  take  its  proper  time. 

And  suit  the  baseness  of  your  hellish  crime. 

Cro.tall.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  vi. 

Be  all  but  virtuous  ;  Oh  !  unwise  to  live 

Unfashionably  good,  and  hope  to  thrive  ! 

Trees  that  aloft  with  proudest  honours  rise. 

Root  hell-ward,  and  thence  flourish  to  the  skies. 

Brome.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Fcnion. 

These  solemn  vows  and  holy  offerings  paid 

To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead ; 

Be  ne.tt  thy  care  the  sable  sheep  to  place 

Full  o'er  the  pit,  and  hell-ward  turn  their  face. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

The  English  word  "  hell,"  in  its  primary  and  natural 
meaning,  signifies  nothing  more  than  "  the  unseen  and 
covered  place;"  and  is  properly  used,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  to  render  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  one,  and 
the  Greek  word  in  the  other,  which  denote  the  invisible 
mansion  of  disembodied  souls,  without  any  reference  to 
sufferings.— 5.0.  Ilorsleij,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  20. 

From  Anger,  fell  Revenge,  and  Discord  free 
He  [the  King  of  Righteousness]  bad  war's  hellish  clangour 
cease.  Smart.  Ode  to  Dr.  Webster. 

HE'LLP:B0RE.  >       Vr-Ellehore,-   It.  Blleboro: 

He'i.leborism.       )  .Sp.  Elleboro ;    Lat.  Helleho- 

ru>! :    Gr.  'EWeSopos,  ■napa.  to  cAeif  tt;  /3opa,  quod 

csu  intcrimat ;    if  taken,  Martinius  adds,  in  too 

large  a  dose. 

Here  mercury,  here  hellebore, 

Old  ulcers  mundifying. 
And  shepherd's-purse,  the  flux  most  sore 
That  helps  by  the  applying. 

Drayton.' The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  6. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  Melampus  that  famous  divinour 
and  prophet !  he  it  was  of  whom  one  of  the  EUebores  tookc 
the  name,  and  was  called  Melampodion  :  and  yet  some  there 
be  who  attribute  the  finding  of  that  hearbe  unto  a  shepheard 
or  heardman  of  that  name,  who  observing  well  that  his  shee 
goats  feeding  thereupon,  fell  a  scouring,  gave  their  milke 
unto  the  daughters  of  K.  Proetus,  whereby  they  were  cured 
of  their  furious  melancholic,  and  brought  againe  to  their 
right  wits.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  5. 


The  root  of  white  hellebore  and  staves-acre,  powdered  and 
mixed  with  meal,  is  a  certain  poison  to  them. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Meadow  Mouse. 

HE'LLENIZE,  i-.  ^ 

He'i.lenick.  I       Gr. 'E\\7)vif-€iv',  to  fol- 

He'i,i,enism.  I  low  or  imitate  the  Greeks ; 

He'i.lenist.  (to    use    the    Greek   ian- 

Helleni'sticai,.  guage 

Hellenis'ticallv.  ) 

So  saith  Phavorinus,  'EXXin'ifu),  'E\X.ii.i«a>t  ip6eiioua,, 
Kat  TO  'ICWtii'wv  (/ipoi'a),  to  hellenize  is  to  speak  Greek,  and 
to  have  skill  in  the  Greek  learning. 

Hammond.  Annotation  on  .■lets,vi.  1. 

So  great  an  injury  they  then  held  it  to  be  depriv'd  of  hel- 
lenic  learning ;  and  thought  it  a  persecution  more  under- 
mining, and  secretly  decaying  the  church,  than  the  open 
cruelty  of  Decius  or  Dioclesian. — Milton.  Areopagilica. 

These  Jews  understood  Greek,  and  used  the  Greek  Bible, 
and  therefore  are  called  Hellenists. 

Ha'mmond.  Annotation  on  Acts,  vi.  1. 


HEL 

Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the 
criticks  call  hellenisms,  as  Horace  in  his  Odes  abounds  with 
them  much  more  than  \i):g\\.— Spectator,  No.  285. 

HELM,  r.        ^         A.  S.    Helm;      Dut.   ,ind 

HEL.M,  «.  Ger.  Helm;   Sw.  Hialm  ;   Fr. 

He'lmet.  >  Heaumc  ,-     It.  Elmo,   elmetto  ,- 

He'l.metted.      I    Sp.  Yehno,  almete  ;    Low  Lat. 

He'lmettiers.  )  Helmus.   It  is  probable  enough 

(says  Skinner)  that  helm  descends  from  hel-an,  to 

cover;   that  which  covereth  or  protecteth,   (sc.) 

the  head. 

To  helm,— to  put  on,  to  wear  or  use,  to  provide 

with  a  helm  or  helmet,  covering  or  protection. 

He  smot  hvm  vpon  hvs  helm,  that  he  fel  doun  to  hys  fet. 

A.  Gloucester,  p.  43". 

But  we  that  hen  of  the  dai  ben  sobre,  clothid  in  the  habu- 

rion  of  feith  and  of  charite,  and  in  the  helme  of  hope  of 

heelthe.— JCic/;/.  1  Thessal.  c.  5. 

But  let  vs  which  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,  armed  with  the 
brest  plate  of  favth  and  loue,  and  with  the  hope  of  saluacio 
us  an  helmet.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 
He  throweth  on  his  helm  of  huge  weight 
And  girt  him  with  his  swerd,  and  in  his  hond 
His  mighty  speare,  as  he  was  wont  to  feight. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Mars  ^  Venus. 
And  she  that  helmed  was  in  Starke  stoures, 
And  wan  by  force  tounes  strong  and  toures, 
Shal  on  hire  hed  now  were  a  (vitremite?) 


HEL 


Id.  The  Menkes  Tale, 


i,376. 


They  came  togyder  as  streyght  as  they  could  deuise,  and 
strake  eche  other  in  the  syght  of  the  helnies,  in  such  wyse 
yt  bothe  were  vnhelmed ;  they  passed  forth  their  course 
frake  and  frely :  anone,  they  were  agayne  helmed,  and  ran 
togider,  and  strake  eche  other  on  their  sheldes,  and  brake 
eche  their  speares  withoute  any  other  domage. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,\oi.\\.  c.lCii. 
And  ouer  this,  there  hangs  much  enmies  harneis  fixt  on 
And  spoyle's,  and  captiue  chares,  and  halberd  axes,  huge 


and  brasen  boltyng  barres  of  con- 


ght. 
And  helmet 
quer'd  t 

With  speares,  and  battrid  sheelds,  &  topps  of  ships,  and 
garland  crownes.— Pftaer.  Virgin.  yEneidos,  b.  vii. 

— ■ .  They  astonisht  all  resistance  lost. 

All  courage  ;  down  their  idle  weapons  drop'd  ; 
O're  shields  and  helmcs,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode 
Of  Thrones  and  mighty  Seraphim  prostrate. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vi. 
They  hew'd  their  helmes,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  potshares  bene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  helmet  light. 
Made  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  that  seem'd  a  ghastly  sight. 
Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Thes.  Oh  no  knees,  none  widow  ; 
Unto  the  hclmeted  Bellona  use  them 
And  pray  for  me  your  souldier. 

Bciium.  S;  Flelch.  Two  Kohle  Kinsmen,  Act  i. 

Item,  he  nrdeiued  that  the  helmettiers  or  morioners  should 

stand  upon  their  feet,  having  their  shields  upright  before 

them.— Holla tid.  Livivs,  p.  1191. 

The  helmc-grac't  Hector  answer'd  him  :  Renowned  Te!a- 

mon, 
Prince  of  the  souldiers  came  from  Greece ;  assay  not  me 

like  one, 
Yong  and  immartiall,  with  great  words,  as  to  an  Amazon 

dame.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

Thus  having  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Streteh'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vi. 
What  late  thou  saw'st  when  Turnus  took  the  field, 
His  prancing  courser,  hehn  and  golden  shield  ; 
That  courser,  shield  and  helm  of  skill  divine, 
Exempt  from  lot,  brave  Nisus,  shall  be  thine. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  ix. 

He  (the  clown]  is  as  smart  above 

As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him  ;  wears 
His  hat  or  his  plum'd  helmet  with  a  grace  : 
And,  his  three  years  of  heroship  expired, 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

H  E  LM,  V.  \      As  helm,  or  helmet,  is  the  highest 

Hei.m,  n.     )  part  of  the  whole  armour,  so  the 

helm  of  a  ship  is  the  highest  part  of  the  rudder, 

(Skinner.)     To  helm,  consequentiidly  and  me.t 

To  steer,  to  guide,  to  direct,  to  manage. 
The  William  had  her  sterne  post  broken,  that  the  rudder 
did  hang  cleane  besides  the  sterne,  so  that  she  could  in  no 
wise  port  her  helm. — Hackliiyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

The  very  streame  of  his  life,  and  the  businesse  he  hath 
helmed,  must  vppon  a  warranted  neede,  giue  him  a  better 
proclamation.— MnAf.yjmif.  Meas.  fur  Meas.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


But  he  that  is  of  Reason's  skill  bereft. 
And  wants  the  staffe  of  wisedome  him  to  stay, 

Is  like  a  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left 
Withouten  helme  or  pilot  her  to  sway. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

For  in  a  great  sea,  which  we  often  meet  with,  the  compass 
will  traverse  with  the  motion  of  the  ship  ;  besides  the  ship 
may  and  will  deviate  somewhat  in  steering,  even  by  the 
best  helmsman.— Dampier.  Voyage  round  IheWorld,  an. 1699. 

I  was,  at  that  period,  far  from  being  inclined  to  absent 
myself  from  the  care  of  the  republic;  as  I  then  sat  at  the 
helm  of  the  commonwealth,  and  shared  in  the  direction  of  its 
most  important  motions. — Melmulh.  Cicero,  Let.  11. 

HELP,  V. 
Heli',  n. 

He'I.PFI'L. 

He'lpfvlness. 
He'lpless. 
He'lplessly. 
He'lplessness. 
Help-mate. 
furnish  or  supply  with,  aid,  assistance,  or  relief. 

Tho  that  to  the  lasse  Brutayne  the  kyng  sone  sende 
To  Howwel,  kyng  of  the  lend,  that  he  to  hym  wende 
To  helpe  hym  in  such  node.— iJ.G/oKCcs/cr,  p.  169. 

Ac  ich  sende  to  Rome,  to  abbe  help  of  the.— /i.  p.  503. 

The  Brutones,  that  were  helples,  come  aboute  hem  fasfc. 

Id.  p.  134. 
Sithen  he  went  ahoute,  kirkes  vp  to  raise, 
Abbayes  for  to  helpe,  were  failed  in  miseyse. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  33. 
Richard  bade,  "hale  vp  hie  gour  sailes,  ther  God  vp  lede, 
Our  men  at  Acres  lie,  of  help  thei  haf  grete  nede." 

Id.  p.m. 

Trywe  charite 

That  most  helpelh  men  to  hevene. — Piers Plouhman,  p.27. 

And  anoon  the  fadir  of  the  child  cryed  with  teeris  &  seyd 
lord  y  beleeve  lord  helpe  thou  myu  unbileeve. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  9. 


Goth.  Hilp-an:  A.  S.  Hylp- 
an,  help-nn;  Dut.  Help-en  ; 
Ger.  Helff-en;  Sw.  Hielpa, 
^  adjuvare,  auxiliari.  The  old 
pret.  and  past  part,  is  Holpe, 
holpen. 

To  aid,  to  assist,  to  relieve, 
to  succour  ;  to  serve,  to  give, 


t  feare  what  man  doth 


Aftirward  i 

And  wel  I  wot,  withouten  helpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strengthe  not  availle  : 
Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  in  my  bataille. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  V.  2402. 

Sone  after  the  midnight,  Palamon, 

By  helping  of  a  frend  brake  his  prison. 

And  fleeth  the  cite  faste  a;;  he  may  go.— Id.  lb.  v.  1470. 

He  which  that  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  shcnt ; 
He  liveth  helples,  and  al  desolat. 

Id.  The  Murchantes  Tale,  v.  0194. 
To  euery  crafte  of  man's  helpe 
He  had  a  redy  witte  to  helpe 
Through  naturall  experience.— Gojcer.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


whiche  we  hau( 
almightie  God. 
Fisher.  On  Pri 


Therfore  we  taried  still  alone  at  Athenes,  and  from  thence 
sente  Tymothe  our  brother,  a  tryed  minister  of  God,  and  an 
helpefellowe  of  our  office.— C/dai.  1  Thess.  c.  3. 

O  my  God,  my  sole  help-giver. 
From  the  wicked  me  delyver. 
From  this  wrongfuU  spightfull  man  —iidney,  Ft.  71. 

W>o  travailes  by  the  wearie  wandring  way. 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste, 
And  meetes  a  flood,  that  doth  his  passage  stay; 
Is  not  great  grace  to  helpe  him  over  past. 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  myre  sticke  fast  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  9. 

On  their  heads 

IMain  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came  shadowing,  and  opprest  whole  legions  arm'd. 
Their  armor  helped  their  harm,  crusht  in  and  bruls'd 
Into  their  substance  pent.— J/i;/o«.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 


Luc.  Indeed  you  have  < 


I  love  those  wanton  i 


,  Act  1 


The  comon  people  much  lamented,  yt  warre  should  arisa 
betwene  the  king  &  the  emperor,  and  especiall  theyr  con- 
sideration was,  because  the  emperor's  dominions  had  holpen 
them  with  corne,  &  relieued  them  with  grayne  wlun  they 
could  hauc  no  come,  yr  little  out  of  Fraunce. 

Grafton.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  \9. 


HEL 


And  first,  for  you  my  lord,  in  grief  we  see 
The  miserable  case  wlierein  you  stand  : 

Void  here  of  succour,  help,  or  majesty, 
Oa  this  poor  promontory  of  your  land. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wi 


Beatim.  S;  Fletck.   Valentiniav,  Act  v. 
But  Aiax  Telemonius,  had  many  kelpfult  men 
That  when  sweat  ran  about  his  knees,  and  labour  flow'd, 

would  then 
Hclpe  beare  his  mighty  seven-fold  shield. 

Cliapmaii.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 
God  ordain'd  it  i:i  love  and  helpfulness  to  be  indissoluble, 
and  we  in  outward  act  and  formality  to  be  a  forc'd  bondage. 
Milloll.  Tel  radio:  :lun. 
tor.  But  if  he  be  thus  helplessly  distract, 
'Tis  requisite  his  office  he  resign'd. 
And  given  to  one  of  more  discretion. 

Anonymous.  Spanish  Traycdy,  Act  iv. 
I  might  have  made  you  such  a  fellow 
As  should  have  carried  niy  umbrella, 
Or  lay  the  cloth,  or  wait  at  table. 
Nay,  been  a  helper  in  tlie  stable. 

King.  The  .Irl  of  Lace,  pt.  iii. 

Even  the  most  wild,  most  fierce,  mott  ravenous,  uicist 
venomous  creatures  shall,  if  there  be  need,  prove  friendly 
and  helpfull,  or  at  least  harmles,  to  us  :  as  the  ravens  to 
Eiias,  the  lions  to  Daniel,  the  viper  to  Saint  I'aul,  the  fire 
to  the  three  children.— .Barroic,  vol.  i.  Sev.  2. 


We  are  all  of  us  desirous  t'lE 
eady  to  lulp  us,  and  do  good 
r^jJe  of  the  highest  equity  a! 
villing  to  do  to  othL'is.  as  :vc  ' 


Ah  !  too  forgetful  of  tiiy  wi; 
Too  daring  prince !  Ah  wiiii 
And  thinli'bt  thou  not  how 
A  widow  I,  an  helpless  ovpii 


\  othi 


5  should  be  just  to  us, 
nd  because  'tis  a  prin- 
m,  that  we  should  be 
111  think  them  obliged 


7/" 


first,  and 


perpetual 


You  see  plainly  here  Dec.Tu^     '     '   v 
out  of  him  created  woman  ;    i    ' 
therefore  created  her  thai  she   :: , 
man;    St.  Paul  doth  from  Ikik      i  nr,. 
obligation  of  women  to  be  subject  to  the  man. 

Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

In  realitv,  a  great  clearness  helps  but  little  towards  afl"ect- 
ing  the  passions,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  an  enemy  to  all  enthu- 
siasms whatsoever. — Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  s.  3. 

To  speak  it  [a  foreign  languaae]  readily,  and  pronounce  it 
rightly,  is  still  more  difficult :  it  is  what  many  persons  can 
never  accomplish,  though  they  have  all  the  proper  helps,  as 
■we  may  see  every  day,  nor  can  any  study  and  application 
acquire  this  habit,  unless  there  be  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing frequently  w  ith  them  whose  tongue  it  is. 

Joriin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Let  us  give  a  faithful  pledge  to  the  people,  that  we  honour, 
indeed,  the  crown,  hut  that  we  belong  to  them;  that  we  are 
their  auxiliaries,  and  not  their  task -masters ;  the  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  not  lording  over  their  rights, 
but  helpers  oi  their  joy.— Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

An  endeavour  to  preserve  its  being,  makes  part  of  the 
essential  constitution  of  every  created  thin:.^.  Hence,  in  the 
inanimate,  a  resistance  to  outward  force ;  in  the  animate,  a 
pursuit  or  an  abhorrence  of  what  is  helpful  or  hurtful  ;  and, 
in  man,  that  first  and  strongest  passion  of  nature,  self-love. 
Warburlon.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  3. 

While  Cook  is  lov'd  for  savage  lives  he  sav'd 

See  Cortez  odious  for  a  world  enslav'd  '. 

Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  ?  where  then. 

Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  men.— Cowper.  Charity. 


In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog 
and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the  land. 

Pennant.  British  Zoolor/y.  The  Hog. 

HE'LTER-SKE'LTER.  Skinner  prefers,  Dut. 
Heel,  wholly,  a.nA  schctteren,  to  scatter.  Mr.  Grose 
says  that  keker  or  hitter  (in  the  North)  is  frame, 
order,  condition.  Hence  Hdters-kelter,  a.  corrup- 
tion of  helter,  to  hane,  and  kelter,  order ;  i.  c. 
hang  order,  or  in  defiance  of  order.  In  good 
kelter,  (he  adds,)  in  good  case  or  condition. 
Kelter  is  thought  by  Dr.  Th.  H.  (in  Skinner) 
to  be  culture. 

And  heller-ikelter  haue  I  rode  to  thee, 
And  tydinps  do  I  bring. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 


HEM 

Or  run  helter-skelter 
To  his  harbour  for  shelter 
Where  all  goes  to  ruin 
The  Dean  has  been  doing. 

Swift.  Jly  Lady's  Lamentation,  %c.  against  the  Dean. 

HELVE.  71.  A.  S.  Helf:  Ger.  Heh-e,  manu- 
brium, the  handle.  Skinner  derives  from  Heald. 
an,  to  hold.    Still  common  in  Suffolk.    See  Moor. 


The  prophet  borrows  an  axe  to  cut  an  tielve  for  the  lost 
axe  ;  why  did  he  not  make  use  of  the  handle  which  had  cast 
the  head  l—Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Elisha  raising  the  Iron. 

Their  ax  is  but  small,  and  so  made  that  they  can  take  it 
out  of  the  helve,  and  by  turning  it  make  an  adds  of  it. 

Dumpier,   f'oyages,  an.  168G. 

HEM,  V.  I     A.  S.//fm.    Spelman  derives  Ham, 

Hem,  w.  Idomus,  {/wiiie,)  from  Gr.  'Afijia, 
fascia;  and  adds,  indo  oram  vestimenti  etiam 
hodic,  the  hem,  appellamus.  JMinshew  derives  from 
the  same  Greek  word.  Skinner, — from  ambire. 
It  has,  probably,  the  same  origin  with  ham,  i.  e. 
home,  in  the  A.  S.  Hcem-ian,  coire,  to  come  or  go 
together,  to  bring  together.     To  hem  is — 

To  bring  together ;  to  close  down  and  fasten 
together ;  consequentially,  (as  the  Ger.  Hemmen,) 
to  confine,  to  surround,  to  enclose.  The  hem  (sc. 
of  a  garment)  is — 

The  edge  folded  over,  or  doubled  down,  and 
sewed  down.     Generally,  the  edge  or  border. 

And  thei  preiden  hem  that  thei  schulden  touche  the 
hemme  of  his  clothing,  and  who  evere  touchiden  weren  maad 
saai.—Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  14. 

And  they  besoughte  him,  that  they  myghte  touch  ye  hemme 
of  hys  vesture  only.  And  as  manve  as  touched  it  were  made 
szIe.-Bible,  1551.  lb. 


There  she  received  was  in  goodly  wize 

Of  many  priests,  which  duely  did  attend 
Uppon  the  rites  and  daily  sacrifize 

All  clad  in  linnen  robes  with  silver  hemd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v.  c.  7. 

See,  see  !  he  cries,  where  your  Parthenia  fair. 

The  flowr  of  all  your  ariny,  hemm'd  about 
With  thousand  enemies  now  fainting  stands, 
Ready  to  fall  into  their  murd'ring  hands. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  12. 

.1/'?,!.  yiy  noble  Generall,  Timon  is  dead, 
Entonib'd  upon  the  very  hemme  o'th'  sea 
And  on  his  grauestone,  this  insculiiture. 

Shakespeare.  Tim^n  of  .tthens.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

P)  los,  for  Nestor's  city  after  fam'd, 
And  Trcezen,  not  as  yet  from  Pitheus  nam'd  : 
And  those  fair  cities,  which  he  hemm'd  around. 
By  double  seas  within  the  Isthmian  ground. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  vi. 

Oriando,  who  the  shining  hand  perceiv'd 

That  hemm'd  him  round,  his  knotty  weapon  heav'd 

AVith  tvrofold  strength.— //oo^c.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxix. 

HEM,  v.  \       Dut.    Hemmen.       A   word   (says 
Hem,  n.    S  Skinner)  formed  from  the  sound. 

We  should  orderly  obserue  circurastaunces,  and  tell  one 
thing  after  an  other,  from  time  to  time,  not  tumbling  one 
tale  in  another's  necke,  telling  haJfe  a  tale,  and  so  leaning  it 
rawe,  hacking  and  hemming,  as  though  our  wittes  and  our 
senses  were  a  woU-gathering. 

IVilson.  Arte  of  Uketorigve,  p.  100. 

Cc'.  Hem  them  away. 

Hus.  I  would  try  if!  could  cr>'  hem.  and  1  aue  him. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  II.  Act  i.  sc.3. 

Now  play  me  Nestor  :  hum  {hem]  and  stroke  thy  beard 
As  he,  being  drest  to  some  oration. 

Id.  Troyl.  f;  Cress.  Act  i,  sc.  3. 
Pris.  Hem,  hem. 
Witty.  He's  dry,  he  hems,  on  quickly. 

Beatim.  §■  Fletch.   Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  Act  i. 

Young  Lalus  took  a  text  of  excellent  matter. 
And  did  the  same  expound,  but  marre  the  latter. 
His  tonirue  so  vainly  did  and  idly  chatter. 
The  neople  nought  but  hem,  and  cough,  and  spatter. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  b.  ii.  Epigram  25. 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's  Inn  walks,  but  I  heard 
my  friend  upon  the  Terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  him- 
self with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good 
air,  (to  make  use  of  his  own  phrase)  and  is  not  a  little  pleased 
with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  he  still 
exeits  in  his  raominj  hemms.— Spectator,  No.  269. 


HEM 

HE'MICYCLE.  Gt.'VLpllkvkXos,  a  half  circle ; 
from 'H^io-uj,  half,  and  kvk\os,  a  circle. 

Besides,  upon  the  right  hand  of  her,  but  with  some  little 
descent ;  in  a  hcviicycle  was  seated  Esychia,  or  Quiet,  the 
first  hand-maid  of  Peace. 

B.  Junson.  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment,  ^c. 


HE'MISPHERE.  ^       Fr.     Hemisphere ;      It. 

Hemisphe'rick.        y  Einis-pero,   emisfcro ;     Sp. 

Hemisphe'eical.  J  Emisphrrio ,-  Lat.  Emi- 
sphcerium;  Gr.  'Wfiicnpaipiov.  from  ijmixvs,  half,  and 
uipaipa,  a  sphere  or  globe. 

Half  of  a  spAtre  or  globe;  (in  geometry)  when 
such  a  sphere  is  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through 
its  centre. 

Lowly  betweene  their  dainty  hemitphaeres, 
(Their  hemisphaeres  the  heav'nly  globes  excelling,) 

A  path  more  white  than  is  the  name  it  bearcs. 
The  lacteal  path,  conducts  to  the  sweet  dwelling 
Where  best  Delight  all  ioyes  sits  freely  dealing. 

Spenser.  Britain's  Ida,  c.  3. 

That  we  call  a  fayrie  stone,  and  is  often  found  in  gravel- 
pits  amongst  us,  being  of  an  hemispherical  figure,  hath  five 
double  lines  arising  from  the  center  of  its  basis,  which,  if  no 
accretion  distract  them,  do  commonly  concur  and  meet  in 
the  pole  thereof. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errovrs,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Without  this  circular  motion  of  the  e,irth,  here  could  be 
no  living  ;  one  hemisphere  would  lie  condeinn'd  to  perpetual 
cold  and  darkness,  the  other  coniinuaily  roasted  and 
parched  by  the  sunbeams.— A«i/.  On  the  Ci  ration,  pt.  i. 

And  in  creatures,  whose  eyes  are  without  motion,  as  li» 
divers  insects,  in  this  case  either  they  have  more  than  two 
eyes,  or  their  ej'es  are  nearly  two  protuberant  hcniisjdares, 
and  each  hemisphere  often  consisting  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  other  little  segments  of  a  sphere. 

Derham.  Physieo-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

liquids  run  nearly  in  a 

ng  on  a  small  surface,  as  at  the 

point  of  a  pin  ;  or  into  an  hemispherical  figure,  on  a  broader 

surface  :  their  self-attraction  causing  the  former,  as  that  cf 

the  earth,  and  the  surface  on  which  they  lye  doth  the  latter. 

Id.  Astro-Theology,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

Wlien  Co/umbus  Tiad  engaged  King  Ferdinand  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  other  hemisphere,  the  sailors  with  \vh<jm  he 
embarked  in  the  expedition  had  so  little  confidence  in  their 
commander,  that  after  having  been  long  at  sea  lookin;;  lor 
coasts  which  they  expected  never  to  find,  they  raised  a 
general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  return. 

Adventurer,  No.  99. 


HE'MISTICH.  )       Fr.  Hemistique ;    It.  Emi- 

He'mistichal.     ^  stichio  ;    Lat.    Hemistichium  ; 

Gr.  'Hiiiarixtov,  from  ■^piiavs,  half,  and  o-tixos,  a 

Half  of  a  verse. 

■V'irgil  seems  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  his  versificition  to 
an  harmonious  dignity  ;  and  theicfore.  when  fit  words  do 
notofier  with  some  ease,  he  will  rather  break  off  in  an 
hemestich,  than  that  the  line  should  be  lazy  and  lani^iiid. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Met.  Pref. 

The  accent,  or  tone,  is  understood  to  be  an  elevation  or 
sinking  of  the  voice  in  reciting  ;  the  pause  is  a  rest  that 
divides  the  verse  into  two  parts,  each  of  them  called  an 
hemistich.— Goldsmith,  Ess.  18. 

The  reader  will  observe,   the  constant  return   of  the 

hetnistichal  point,  which  I  have  been  careful  to  preserve 

and  to  represent  with  exactness  ;  as  I  suspect  that  it  shows 

how  these  poems  were  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  minstrels. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vul.  i.  Additions. 

HE'MLOCK.  A.  S.  Hemleac.  hymlice,  cicufa. 
Junius,  Skinner,  and  Minshew,  saynothingaloi.it 
the  origin  of  this  word.  It  has  not  obtained  in 
the  cognate  languages. 

But  cursed  speaking  set  out  in  the  image  of  godlyres, 
what  is  it  elles  than  the  poison  of  humlocke  myxed  with 
viyne  ?  so  that  the  venome  is  more  presently  strong,  in  that 
it  is  mvngled  with  a  most  holsome  matter. 

Udal.  James,  c.  3. 

As  touching  hemlocke,  it  is  also  a  ranke  poyson,  witnesso 
the  publike  ordinance  and  law  of  the  Athenians,  whereby 
malefactors,  who  have  deserved  to  die,  were  forced  to  driuke 
that  odious  potion  of  hemlocke. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  c.  13. 

Here  henbane,  poppy,  hemloc  here, 

Procuring  deadly  sleeping, 
■miich  I  do  minister  with  fear, 

Not  fit  for  each  man's  keeping. 

Drayton.  The  Mmes  Elysium,  NyfflpTl  6. 


H  E  iM 

I'd  wall,  compos'd  of  stinking  mud, 
vn  Willi/      ■    ■  ■-• 


Alas  !  the  drops  which  morning  sheds 
With  dewy  fingers  on  the  meaoa, 

Thu  pink's  and  vi'let's  tubes  to  fill, 
Alike  the  noxious  juices  fed 
or  deadly  liemtock's  pois'nous  weed, 

And  give  'em  fatal  pow'r  to  kill  I 

Cooper.  Jpolor/ij  of  Aristippits. 

HE'MORRHAGE.  )      Fr.  Hemorrhatjie ;    Gr. 

He'iMorrhagv.  )   At/xo^^ayia ;        sanguinis 

cruptio,  a  breaking  or  bursting  forth  of  the  blood  ; 
from  ai/ta,  the  blood,  and  ^riyvv-av,  to  break. 

Others  \ 


That  the  maternal  hlood  flows  most  copiously  to  the  pU 
tenia  utcrina  in  women,  is  manifest  from  the  great  hemir 
ra^j'j  that  succeeds  the  separation  thereof  at  the  birth. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i 


KEN 


'Twist  the  rind  and  the  tree  (called  nlaguais)  there  is  a 
cotton  or  hempy  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear  for  their 
clothing.— /fou'ijK,  b.ii.  Let.  5!.  i 

Now  your  thump,  | 

A  thing  deriv'd  first  from  3'our  hemp-heaters,  ! 

Takes  a  man's  wind  away  most  spitefully.  ' 

Beaum.  S,-  Fleteh.  The  Passionate  Madman,  Act  iii. 

It  is  said,  that  they  make  cordage  here  of  hemp :  but  it 

they  have  any  such  manufactorj',  it  is  some  distance  from 

the  town,  for  here  is  no  sign  of  any  such  thing.  ' 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1685.  ' 

The  ships  do  commonly  hire  of  the  merchants  here  each 
two  cables  to  moor  by  all  the  time  they  lie  here,  to  save  • 
their  own  hempen  cables.— W.  lb.  an.  169i). 

If  the  hemp  and  flax  of  Riga  are  purchased  with  the  to- 
bacco of  Virginia,  which  had  been  purchased  with  British 
manufactures,  the  merchant  must  wait  for  the  returns  of 
two  distinct  foreign  trades,  before  he  can  employ  the  same 
capital  in  repurchasing  a  like  quantity  of  British  manufac- 
tures.—Smi/A.   Wealth  nf  Nations,  b.  ii.  e.  .'i. 


Inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers,  A^jnorrAnjei,  apoplexies,  ! 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  mania,  have  arisen  from  the  iu- 
creased  impetuosity  it  [anger]  has  given  to  the  vasculrj  ' 
system. — Cogan.  On  t/ie  Passions,  vol.  i.  c.  3.  s.  1.  I 

HK'.MORRHOIDS.  )      Fr.  Jlcmorrhoide ;    It.! 

IIe'.morrhoidal.  f  EinoiTuidi ;  Lat.Hainor-  | 

rhois ;  Gr.  Alfxop^ntis;  sanguinis  flu.\us,  a  flowing  ] 
of  the  blood ;  from  ai/ia,  the  blood,  and  pe-eiv,  to  i 
flon-.     Also  written  emerorfs,  (qv.)  I 

Jlemorroideshe  vaynes  in  the  foundement,  of  whome  do  I 
happen  sundry  passions,  sometyme  swellyng,  without  bled-  , 
yuge,  sometyme  superfluous  bloud  by  the  puissance  of 
uature,  is  by  them  expelled,  and  than  be  they  very  coime- 
iiient.— 5;r  T.  Etyol.  Castel  of  llellh,  b.iii.  c.  10. 

Or,  as  some  thought,  for  that  his  bodie  was  dryed  up,  by 
reason  that  certaiue  passages,  which  now  we  tearme  A(£;«or- 
rhuittes,  were  closed  up  and  grown  to  a  verie  hard  crust, 
tiiey  were  so  bound  with  co\A.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  392. 

E'jsebius,  an  holy  writer,  aflirmeth,  there  grew  a  strange 
aud  unknown  plant  near  the  statue  of  Christ,  erected  by  his 
htvmorroidal  patient  in  the  Gospel,  which  attaining  unto 
the  hera  of  his  vesture,  acquired  a  sudden  faculty  to  cure  all 
diseases.- Sjo«'«.   VuUjar  Errours,  U.  vii.  c.  18. 

To  these  useful  stones  I  might  add  the  warming-stone, 
c'lg^ed  in  Cornwal,  which,  being  once  well  heated  at  the 
tire,  retains  its  warmth  a  great  while,  and  hath  been  found 
to  giie  ease  and  relief  in  several  pains  and  diseases,  parti - 
cjl.tily  in  that  of  the  internal  hemorrhoids. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

And  I  shall  proceed  to  take  notice  of  a  distemper,  that 
physicians  generally  reckon  among  diseases,  I  mean  the 
flowing  of  blood  at  the  luemorrhoidal  veins. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  233. 

(The  Leach]  inhabits  standing  waters.  The  best  of  phle- 
bolomists,  especially  iu  kcemnrrhoids. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Lceeh. 

HEMP.    ^       ,\.  S.   Heenep,     canabis ;     Ger. 

Hi/MPEN.   y  Haiif;  D\xt.  Heimep  ;   Sw.Hampa; 

Ht-'MPv.  )  which  the  etymologists  agree  to  be 
from  the  Gr.  Kowa^jj  ;  Lat.  CannabU ,-  whence 
the  Fr.  CAnnt'rc ;   Sp.  Ca/mamoH;   \t.  Cannapa. 

And  she  had  on  a  suckeny 

That  not  of  hempe  herdes  was 

So  faire  was  none  in  all  Aim.— Chauecr.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

Yet  could  not  he  (good  man)  for  all  his  art  the  culuer 

smight. 
But  hyt  the  hemping  corde,  and  of  the  knot  the  bands  he 

brast, 
Wherby  the  byrd  was  bound,  and  by  her  fote  did  hang  at 

mast.  Phacr.  Virgin.  .Eneidos,h.v. 

A  man  in  deepe  despaire,  with  hempc  in  hand. 

"Went  out  in  haste  to  ende  his  wretched  dayes ; 
And  where  he  thought  the  gallo  tree  should  stand 
lie  found  a  pot  of  gold. 

Turbervile.  Of  Two  Desperate  Men. 
The  hc/iipe  groweth  about  Smolensko  vpon  the  Polish 
border.  SOO  miles  in  compasse  ;  muche  of  the  soile  is  so  im- 
ploied.—JIacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 


Hemp  in  effect  secureth  itself  from  thieves,  not  because  it 
i  ominous  for  them  to  steal  that  which  is  the  instrument 
f  their  execution,  but  because  much  pains  (which  idle  per- 
ons  hate  at  their  hearts)  is  required  to  reduce  hemp  to  profit. 
Fuller.   Worthies.  Dorsetshire. 

And  to  increase  his  feares, 

In  fowle  reproch  of  knighthoodes  fayre  degree. 
About  liis  necke  an  hempen  rope  he  weares, 
That  with  his  glistring  armes  does  ill  agree  ; 
But  he  of  rojie,  or  arrmes,  has  now  no  memoree. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


Except  the  flax,  or  hemp  plant,  and  a  few  other  plants, 

there  is  very  little  herbage  of  any  sort,  and  none  that  was 

eatable,  that  we  found ;  except  about  a  handful  of  water-  ^ 

cresses,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  celery.  i 

Id.  lb.  vol.  vi.  b.  i.  c.  5.  I 

HEN.  A.  S.  Hien,  a  hen ;  lian,  hana,  a  cock  ; 
Dut.  Henne,  hiitiie,  a  hen ;  haen,  a  cook ;  Ger.  j 
Henne,  a  hen  ;  han,  a  cock  ;  Sw.  Hcena,  a  hen  ;  [ 
haiie,  a  cock.  Ihrc  observes, — that  ho  has  seen  ' 
two  etymologies  deserving  of  notice;  the  one,  that 
hane  (a  cock,)  is  from  the  Lat.  Can-cre,  or  the  Gr.  ; 
Xaivviiv,  clamare;  as  it  is  peculiar  to  that  bird  to 
warn  men  of  their  dut)-  by  their  noisy  crowing : 
the  other,  tliat  liunc  is  from  the  pronoun  han,  he, 
and  /laiia,  from  Iwii,  she,  ((car'  f^oxn"- )  Junius 
supplies  two  more,  the  Gr.  Ava,  tbe  vocative  of  ] 
ava^,  a  king  ;  or  ava,  by  apocope,  for  avaa-ru,  surge,  ! 
arise.  j 

And  an  hen  to  vyftene  ssyllvii^-'s.- /J.  Gloucester,  p.  404. 

IIou  ofte  wolde  I  gedre  togider  Ihi  children  as  an  henne  \ 
gederith  togidere  here  chykens  undir  hir  wvngis,  and  thou 
woldist  Dot.— Wiclif.  Malthew,  c.  23. 

How  often  would  I  haue  gathered  thy  childre  together,  as 
ye  lienne  gathereth  her  chickens  vnder  her  wvnges,  but  ye 
wouldnot.— Bi(.;e,  IJJI.  lb. 

This  gentil  cok  had  in  his  governance 
Seven  hennes,  for  to  don  all  his  plesance, 
■\Miich  were  his  susters  and  his  paramoures, 
And  wonder  like  to  him,  as  of  coloures. 

Chaucer.  TIte  Xonnes  Preestes  Talc,  v.  14,872. 


HEN 

HENCE,  ad.       '\        Very  ^ariously   written 
Hence,  I'.  I   .See  the  extracts  from  Wicl it" 

Hencefo'kth.        j  and  Chaucer.   A.S.Heonan, 
Hencefo'bw.^rd.  J  heonou:  Dut.  Hen,  henneii ; 
Ger.  Hin ;  from  the  Lat.  Hinc,  say  Skinner  and 
Minshew.     (See  Then.)     It  is  applied  to, — 

The  time  or  place  from  which  motion,  remote- 
ness, or  distance  is  made  or  measured  ;  to  that 
from  which  .any  thing  moves  or  begins  its  motion, 
to  the  source,  origin,  cause  ;  from  here,  from  this 
(sc. )  place  or  time  ;  source,  origin,  or  cause. 
Sidney  makes  a  verb  of  lience. 

Ilolynesse  and  love,  han  ben  longe  hennes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  79. 

If  ye  have  feith  as  a  corn  of  Seveney,  ye  schulen  sey  to 
this  hil  passe  thou  hennes,  and  it  schal  passe. 

V/ielif  Matthew,  c.  17. 

And  I  seye  to  you,  ye  schulen  not  se  me  fro  hennisforlh 
til  ye  seven  blessid  is  he  that  comith  in  the  name  of  tha 
Lord.— /rf.  Jb.  c.  23 

And  therfore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  corn  and  cary  it  hame  agein  ; 
I  pray  you  spede  us  henen  that  ye  may. 

Chaucer.  The  Reies  Tale,  v. 4031, 

And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coites  tothe, 
As  many  a  yere  as  it  is  passed  henne 
Sin  that  my  tap  of  lif  began  to  renne. 

'id.  The  Reves  Prologue,  v.  3887. 

By  Seinte  Marie,  sayd  this  tavernere. 

The  child  saytli  soth,  for  he  hath  slain  this  yere 

Hens  over  a  mile,  within  a  gret  village. 

Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hyne,  and  page. 

Id.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  v.  12,621. 


Id.  Troilns,  b,  v. 
But  hennesforth  I  wol  my  processe  hold 
To  speake  of  aventures  and  of  batailles. 
That  vet  was  never  herd  so  gret  mervaillcs. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,9,-2. 

Hee  [Gregorie]  decreed  that  y^  election  of  the  emperour 
shoulde  continue  from  henceforth  amonge  the  princes  of  Ger- 
inanye. — Bate.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  70. 

Go,  bawling  cur,  thy  hungry  maw  go  fill 
On  yon  foul  flock,  belonging  not  to  me. 
AVith  that  his  dog  he  kenc'd,  his  flock  he  curs'd. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b. !. 


;ig  the  he 


-Cower.  Con.  A.  b.vni. 


I  my  sclfe,  with  many  other  moe,  haue  scene  the  cockc  i 
swan  kill  his  hen,  because  she  followed  another  cocke. 

Vires.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.ii.  c.  7. 

He  is  reconed  a  lowte  and  a  hennehearted  rascall,  that 
maketh  no  querell  whau  wrong  is  done  vnto  him. 

Vdal.  James,  c.  I. 

A  man  shall  know  a  good  and  kindly  ken  by  her  comb, 
when  it  is  streight  and  upright :  otherwhiles  also  double 
crested  :  also  by  the  pinion  feathers  blacke,  the  upper  plume 
reddish.— /fo//aHrf.  Ptinie,  b.  x.  c.  o6 

And  now  (saith  he)  the  souldiours  are  comforted  and  re-  i 
freshed  well  ynough,  and  none  there  is  but  my  brother 
consuU  that  would  have  the  battaile  differred ;' who  no 
dgubt  is  more  hen-hearted  than  bodily  hurt. 

Id.  Livirs,  p.  423.  , 

Captain  Swan,  to  encourage  his  men  to  eat  this  coarse  • 
flesh,  would  commend  it  for  extraordinary  good  food,  com-  i 
paring  the  seal  to  a  roasting  pig,  the  boobies  to  hens,  and  i 
the  penguins  to  du<:\!.s.— Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  10S4.  j 

So  that  with  provision  chests,  hen-enops  and  parrot  cages, 
our  ships  were  full  of  lumber,  with  which  we  intended  to 
sail.— /d.  It),  p.  1070. 

This  sort  of  man  is  very  frequent  in  the  populous  and 
wealthy  city  of  Loudon,  and  is  the  true  hen-peckt  man  ;  the 
kind  creature  cannot  break  through  his  kindnesses  so  fai  as 
to  come  to  an  explanation  with  the  tender  soul,  and  there- 
fore goes  on  to  comfort  her  when  nothing  ails  her,  to  appease 
her  when  she  is  not  an'gry,  and  to  give  her  his  cash  when 
he  knows  she  does  not  want  it.—Speetator,  No.  176. 


if  moderately  fed,  will  lay  above  a  hundred 
eggs  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  latter  end  of 
antutnn.-Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  pt.tii.  b,ui.  <;,2.      i 


King.  Follow  him  at  foote, 
Tempt  him  with  speed  aboord  ; 
Delay  it  not ;  lie  haue  him  hence  to  night- 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

But  first  of  all 

How  we  may  steale  from  hence:  and  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-gning. 
And  our  returne,  to  excuse  :  but  first  how  get  hence. 

Id.  Cymbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.  2 

ITcnce-banished,  is  banisht  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death. 

Id.  Romeo  §•  Juliet,  Act  iii.  6c.  3. 

. My  ships  are  ready,  and 

My  people  did  expect  my  hence-deparfur>> 

Two  dayes  agoe.  Id.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  t.  sc.  2. 

Or  why  should  ever  I  henceforth  desyre 
To  see  faire  heaven's  face,  and  life  not  leave, 
Sith  that  false  traytour  did  my  honour  reave  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  11.  e.  I. 

V/lien  she  once  could  see  to  what  end  the  Spanish  prepa- 
rations tended,  she  would  willingly  alford  him  [the  Trencli 
King]  all  the  assistence  she  conveniently  could,  lest  the 
adversaries  hence-forward,  as  heretofore,  should  reap  ad- 
vantage by  his  necessity.- Camrfcij.  Elizabeth,  an.  1595. 

Henrle  (as  if  by  myracle 

Preseru'd  by  forraines  long 
From  hence-ment  treason.^)  did  arriua 

To  right  his  natiues'  wrong. 

Warner.  Albii 


Now  hear  th'  award,  an.d  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love ! 
Depart  from  hence,  in  peace  as  free  as  air. 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  yon  please  rep.-.Jr. 

Dnjden.  Palamon  !,- Arcile. 


■  England,  b.  vl.  c.  33. 


HEN 

^Hiat  mortals  heiiccfoilU  sliall  our  power  adore, 
Our  fanes  frequent,  our  oracles  implore, 
If  the  proud  Grecians  thus  successful  boast 
Their  rising  bulwarks  on  the  scal)eat  coast. 

Pope.  Homer.  Itiiid,  b.  vii. 

And  now  having  seen  what  the  true  causes  of  all  our  mis- 
rppreheusions  of  God  are,  let  lis  from  hence-forward  bewaac 
01*  them  :  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  labour  to  avoid  tlieni. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  c.  C. 

Is'ot  Envv  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 

Pare  the  Muse's  w.alk  to  stain, 

"While  bright-ey'd  Science  watches  round  : 

J{ence  away,  'tis  holy  ground  '.—Graij.  Odejur  Muslck. 

Baptiz'd  or  Pag.in,  all  that  travel  here. 

He  will'd  henceforth  should  buy  their  passage  dear. 

For  with  their  spoils,  t'  atone  the  virgin's  doom, 


I  have  survived  my  reputation,  my  fortune,  my  frieiid- 
Jhips.  and  nothing  remains  henceforward  ior  mi:\mt  eolitude 
and  repentance.— Go/rfsmi7.'(.  The  Good-na'ur'd  Man,  Act  v. 

HE'NCHMAN.  )  Skinner,— from  hine,  a  ser- 
Hencii-boy.  )  vant,  an  man,  q.d.  hine-man, 
or  hines-man.  Spelmaii, — from  Ger.  Henyst,  a  war- 
horse.  Drs.  Percy  and  Blackstone  say,  "  Hench- 
man quasi  haunchman,  one  that  goes  hchmd  another. 
Pedisseqiws,"  (sc.)  stands  or  follonsathis/)!;«»(7(. 
And  Mr.  Steevens  remarks  that  this  etymology 
may  receive  some  support  from  the  passage  ah-eady 
quoted  in  v.  Haundi,  from  the  2(/  Part  of  .Shake- 
speare's Hen.  IV.  (See  Haunch.  And  see  the 
note  on  the  Midsummer  JM^'it's  Dream.)  Gene- 
rally,— 

An  attendant,  a  follower. 

And  euery  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  lienih-men  on  him  awaiting. 

Chaucer.  The  Flowe  and  the  Lenfc. 

Ciipare  me  the  fewe,  &  poor  simple  disciples  of  .Testis, 
with  the  solene  pompe,  passing  the  pompe  of  any  worldly 
prince,  of  such  as  go  before  the  bishop,  of  liis  heinfincn,  of 
trumpettes,  of  sundry  tunes,  &c.—  Udid.  Mark,  c.  11. 

Her  high  nes  hath  of  late,  whereat  some  doo  moclie  rnvel, 
dissolved  the  auncient  oflice  of  the  henchemen. 
Lodge,  vol.  i.  p.  358.  Francis  Alen  to  the  Earl  of  Shreicsbury. 

Flit.  For  my  own  part, 
Kill  or  be  kill'd,  (for  there's  the  short  and  long  on't) 
Call  me  your  shadow's  hcnch-boi/. 

Ford.  The  Ladle's  Trial.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

■Wliy  should  Tifania  crosse  her  OberonZ 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Nighis  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  every  knight  assign'd, 
AH  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind  : 
White  velvet,  but  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore. 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  truncheon  bore. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  Ihc  Leaf. 

HENDECASY'LLABLE.  Gr.'EcSe/m,  eleven, 
and  avKKufir],  a  syllable.  Explained  by  the  cita- 
tion below. 

1  will  only,  therefore,  premise  further  that  I  design  to 
give  these  trifles  the  title  of  hendccasyllables,  [hendeca- 
lyllnhi,)  in  allusion  to  the  measure  in  which  the  verses  are 
comijosea.— iVc/mo^A.  Pliny,  b.  iv.  Let.  H. 

HE'NDY.  Skinner  says,— /frarf,  hende  :  feat, 
fine,  gentle,  q.d.  handij  or  handsome.  (See  Hand.) 
Vnhende  (see  R.  Gloucester,  ]).  6j5)  is  also  found. 

In  thys  half  there  were  aslawe  the  noble  men  and  hende, 
Syre  Lyger  Due  of  Babyloyne,  &  another  Due  al  so. 
And  the  Erl  of  Salesbury,  and  of  Cycestre  therto. 

R.Gloucester,  p.  2IG. 
So  lovetb  she  this  hendy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  buckes  home  : 
He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a  scorno. 

Chaucer.  The  MUleres  Talc,  v.  3o8S. 

Mede  ys  y  marled  more  for  her  mechel  richesse 

Than  for  holynessc  olh  liendenes.  othr  for  hye  kynde. 

Piers Plouhman,  p.  28. 
And  held  holynesse  a  jape,  and  hendynesse  a  wastour. 

Id.  p.  S93. 
I  haylsede  that  hirdman,  and  hendcliche  I  sayde. 


HE  NT,  V.  Skinner,— //eHC,  henten,  to  catch,  q.d. 
to  hand,  manu  prehendcre,  to  seize  with  the  hand. 
A.  S.  Hend-an,  or  hent-an,  to  catch,  to  seize ;  in 
which  sense,  says  Lye,  Chaucer  uses  henten ,-  and 
hdvters  pro  raptoribus. 


HER 

hi  Shakespeare,  Measure  for  i^Fca^ure,— to  icnc 
to  occupy. 


Hunger  he. 


haste  \Va 
:  wolde  they  i 


■the  1 


i  Plouhn 


n,  P 


1.37. 


i       And  of  this 

I      Till  they  the  reines  of  his  bridel  henten. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  90G. 
We  scorne  suche  raueners,  and  henters  of  foulest  things. 
Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 
F.ncreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat, 
His  harmefull  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Fc!,ruarie. 

The  generous  and  grauest  citizen.s 
Ilaue  hent  the  gates,  and  very  neere  vpon 
The  duke  is  enfring. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  .Ucaturc,  Aci  iv.  sc.  6. 

With  his  left  font  fast  forward  gan  he  stride. 
And  with  his  left  the  Pagan's  right  arme  hent. 

With  his  right  hand  meanewhilc  tlie  man's  right  side. 
He  cut,  he  wounded,  mangled,  tore,  and  rent. 

Fairefax.   Godfrey  of  Borlnyiw,  b.  xix.  s.  10. 

HEP.\'TIC'K.      Gr.  'HTrari.™?,  from  -ij-n-ap,  ijira- 
05,  the  liver;    Fr.  Hcpatique, 
Of  or  pertaining-  to  the  liver 

This  obscrvalinn  can  scarce  be  made  good,  without  enter- 
ig  into  the  controversy,  which,  for  its  dilhculty  and  im- 
pi.'xed  divers  modem  phy.sicians :  whether 
'  '        ■'    ■  '  ■        -ih  the  head, 

of  cephalic. 


;  that  ha' 
■r,  &c.  and  thereby  di 
■  hepatic.  Sec— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  93, 


The  bile  is  of  two  sorts,  the  cystick,  or  that  contained  in 

the  gall-bladder,  which  is  a  sort  of  repository  for  the  gall, 

and  the  hcpalick,  or  what  flows  immediately  from  tlie  li'vcr. 

.irbulhnot.  Of  .ilimcnts,  p.  10. 

His  lordship's  bilious  and  hcpalick  complaints  seemed 
alone  not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event. 

Johnson.    LifeofLilllclon. 

HE'PTAGON.  -^      Gr.  'ETrra,  seven,  and  yuvia, 
HiiPTA'ccvAL.     )  an  angle. 
A  figure  with  seven  angles,  and,  consequently, 
seven  sides. 

In  a  circle  describe  an  lieplayniial  and  equilateral  figure, 
from  whose  every  side  shall  fall  equilateral  triangles. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olhion,  s.  11.  Selden.  Illust. 

For  the  space  about  any  point  may  be  filled  up  either  by 
six  equilateral  triangles,  or  four  squares,  or  three  he.raouns; 
whereas  three  pentagons  are  too  little,  and  three  heptagons 
too  much.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  viii. 

HE'PTARCHY.  ^        Gr.   'ErT«,    seven,    and 
J-  a^xn,  a  principality.      For 


/  "K,i.'i 
)   the 


1  of  this  island  . 


He'ptarchist. 
HEPT.\'RrnirK. 
the  quotations. 

This  heptarchy  or  d 
doms,  came  not  in  all  at  once,  nor  yet  in  an  equal  partition, 
but  some  good  distance  of  time  one  after  another,  and  as  the 
invader  had  strength  to  expel  the  natives. 

Baker.  Of  the  first  known  Times  of  this  Island. 

courage  and 
nation  that 

swarmed  over  this  island,  and  with  such  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  fortune  and  victories,  after  the  year  500,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  next  century,  they  had  subdued  the  whole 
body  of  the  province,  and  established  it  in  seren  several 
kingdoms,  which  were,  by  the  writers  of  those  times,  styled 


tnin 


I  History  of  England. 


Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  were 
founded  by  the  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which 
has  been  continued,  by  female  succession,  to  our  present 
sovereign,  derived  their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from 
Woden,  the  god  of  war.— ff;'66o«.  The  Reman  Empire,  c.  38. 

HER.  >  A.S.  Heora,  here,  her;  written  in 
He'rself.  )  Old  Ejig.  Hir,  hire,  here,  hiire,  and 
used  plurally  (i.  e.  where  we  now  use  their)  as  well 
as  singularly.  The  A.  S.  Heora,  of  which  here, 
her,  are  contractions,  may  be  compounded  of  he, 
(itself  used  with  no  distinction  of  number  or  gen- 
der,) and  ora,  or  er.     See  Heep,  and  Ord. 

The  fader  was  tho  glad  y  now,  and  bad  hire  [Regan] 

vnderstonde. 
To  whom  heo  wolde  y  maried  be  with  the  threde  del  ys 

londe.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  io. 

With  hir  [Maude]  went  many  a  knyght  tille  Aniowe  that 

cuntre.  R.Brunne,  p.  lor. 

I  was  aferd  of  hure  face.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  13. 


i-IS  R 


Sothely  I  scy  to  yon  Ihci  hau  ressevved  her  me 
IVtclif.  Ma 
Ful  wel  she  ^.n-n  |)„.  M-rvi,  p  dtvine, 


The  Prologue,  V.  1:4 


And  smale  foules  m.aken  melodic. 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  coragei 


His  doughler  1 

ad  a  bed  .-ill  bi  hirselve, 

Right  in  the  sa 

me  chambre  by  and  by. 

Id.  The  Heves  Tale,  v.  4  HO. 

And  tho  hir  eie  up  to  the  htuen 
She  caste,  and  sayde  ;  O  thou  unkynde. 
Here  shalt  thou  through  thy  slouth  finde 
A  lady  dede  for  loue  of  thee.  Gowe. 

With  that  up.  11  ,1  L-i.ii  ■  1  -i.-h 
A  seynt  ol  ^^   ,  ,   '  ^.,ni-  had 

She  knit:  ai'.'  i  .■  l.,d. 

That  she  .■iH-m:  /        v  iiH'   ^v,  rr 
It  dyd,  and  li-i.;,-  „,,  .„•.;,,  il.uie. 


Id.  lb. 


duchesse, 
myglit  be  ! 


as  enfourmcd  of  the 
le  wolde  counscll  tlierle  Moutfort 
Iwayes  he  might  be  duke  of  Bre- 
copence  the  lady,  callynge  herielfe 
lest  thjnge,  assignynge  her  some 
pajd  out  of  some  place,  wher  she 
wythout  daunger. 
Frvissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  229. 


Tlie  joyous  day  gan  early  to  ajipeare  ; 

And  fayre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  her  set fe  to  reare 

With  rosy  chirk,  s.  t„r  ^imiDc  as  blushing  red  : 

//fcgoMcii  1...!,^    |,M  l.i-i,  v.vrclooselvshed 
About //t-r  t,!i.  ~    ■'■.(■■         /  liid  marke 

Clymbe  1"  '      .      :■  ■  -li  llowers  spred, 

From  hevi-n  :,i    ',  !.  .  I,...  -    ;!i.   i  liearelesse  darke  ; 
With  mf,ry  note  h.r  Idwil  salutes  the  mounting  larke 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i. 


HE'P.ALD,  v. 

He'u.ald,  n. 
He'rald,  adj. 


Ger.  Herold;  Dut.  Heraut; 
Sw.  Harold  ,-  Fr.  Herault, 
heraut;    \t.  Araldo ;     Sp.  He- 


He'rai,oi;v.  f  raid,).  About  this  name  of 
HETiA'i^DK!;.  I  Hcralt,  divers  (s-tys  Verste- 
Hera'ldicai..  )  gan)  have  been  diversely  con- 
ceited. For  which  conceits  may  be  consulted 
Verstegan  himself,  (c.  10,)  Mcriage,  Spelman, 
Vossius,  {De  Viliis,)  and  Wachter.  Junius  and 
Wachter  seem  the  most  reaso!;able ;  viz.  from 
the  Ger.  Haren,  to  cry,  to  proclaim,  (the  same 
word,  probably,  with  'the  A.  S.  Hertj-un,  herioTi, 
to  herif,  qv. )  1  he  French  have  the  verb  her. 
auder,  which  Cotgrave  explains,  to  blaze ;  publicly 
to  denounce,  manifest,  or  commend. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  verb,— to  herald,  to  act 
as  herald  to. 

A  crier,  proclaimer,  publisher,  messenger. 


An  heraude  on  a  scaffold  made  an  o, 
Til  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  vdo. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Talc,  v.  2j-:6. 

The  vice  cleped  auanfancc. 

With  pride  hath  take  his  acqueintance. 

So  that  his  owne  price  he  lasseth. 

Whan  he  suche  mesure  ouerpasseth. 

That  he  his  owne  heranlde  is.  Cou-cr.  Con.  .4.  b.  i. 

And  though  there  be  no  cause  whv, 

Yet  woll  he  iangle,  not  for  thv 

As  he  whiche  hath  the  herau'ldie 

Of  hem,  that  vsen  for  to  lie.  Id.  lb.  b.  il. 

Making  a  considerable  progress  in  hcralnieat  and  anti- 
quarian studies  under  his  inspection.  He  [W.  WyclieJ  pub- 
lished ,i  book.— /Coorf.  .llhen.  Oxon. 

Than  an  haranlde  of  the  duke  of  Guerles,  who  coude  well 
in  the  langage  of  Frenche,  was  enformed  what  he  shuld 
say,  and  so  he  rode  tyll  he  came  into  ye  Frenche  boost ;  and 
than  he  drewe  hym  to  kynge  Philypne.  and  to  hiscounsaile, 
and  sayd,  syr,  the  kynge  of  Engl'ande  is  in  the  felde,  and 
desyreth  to  haue  batell,  power  agaynst  power. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  1.  c.  40. 

Ang.  Wee  are  sent. 
To  giue  thee  from  our  royal  ma-.ter  thanks, 
Onely  to  harrold  thee  Into  his  sight. 
Not  pay  thee.  Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


HER 

To  lell  the  glory  of  the  feast  that  day, 
Tlie  goodly  seruice,  the  deuisefuU  e iLjIits, 

The  Dridegroome's  state,  the  bride's  most  rich  aray, 
The  pride  ofladies,  and  the  north  ofknights, 
The  royall  baaquets,  and  the  rare  deliglits, 

Were  worke  fit  for  an  hernuld,  not  for  me. 

Spenser.  Faerie  lltieene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

The  Gaules  seeing  their  man  slain,  sent  immediately  an 
herald  to  Rome  to  accuse  Fabius,  how  against  all  right  and 
reason  he  began  wars  with  them,  without  any  open  procla- 
mation made  before.— jVor/A.  Plularch,  p.  57. 

Let  us  see  whether  titles  of  honour  be  either  unfit  in  them- 
selves to  be  given  to  bishops,  or  what  the  guise  of  Christen- 
dome  hath  been  in  her  spiritual  heraldry. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopctcy  Asserted,  s.  48. 

And  very  likely,  when  this  limit  was  made,  that  in  honour 
of  him  [Mercury]  being  by  name  president  of  ways,  and  by 
his  office  of  hcraldship,  pacifex,  i.  e.  peace-maker,  as  an  old 
stamp  titles  him,  they  called  it  Wodensdike. 

Draijlon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3.  Illust.  SeMen. 


The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply'd, 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds  cry'd 
' '  Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  bride." 

Sryden.  Palamon  S,-  Arcite. 
Certainly  that  must  needs  be  a  glorious  thing,  that  thus 
[ives  titles  of  glory  to  the  Prince  of  glory,  that  thus  fills  the 

[dry  of  heaven.  ,ini 

every  good  thing,  after  i 

And  now  the  queen,  to  glad  her  sons,  proclaims  j 

By  herald  hawkers,  high  heroic  games. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
There  are  several  proofs  which  indicate  that  many  ro- 
icances  of  the  fourteenth  conturj-,  if  not  in  verse,  at  least 
those  written  in  prose,  were  the  work  of  hfralds. 

irarlon.   History  nf  English  Poeirti,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 

The  pompous  circumstances  of  which  these  heraldic  nar- 
ratives consisted,  and  the  minute  prolixity  with  which  they 
were  displayed,  seem  to  have  infected  the  professed  Histo- 
rians of  the  age. — Id.  lb.  p.  3o(J. 

Or  chant  oi  heraldry  the  drowsy  song. 

How  tyrant  blood,  o'er  many  a  region  wide, 

Rolls  to  a  thousand  thrones  its  execrable  tide. 

Beatlie.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i'l, 

Fi-.  Herhe  ,-  It.  Erha  ;  Sp. 
Yirhn  ;  Lut.  Herbd.  Junius 
iiilopts  the  t'tvmology  proposed 
by  \'ossi.ns,  the  Gr.  ^^p^-uv, 
pascerc,  to  feed,  and  this 
Scheidius  derives  from  (f)6p- 
ei!',  (0  benr.      Hrrh,  literally, 


HER 

I  As  Pena,  the  French  herbarian,  hath  also  noted  in  the  verie 
end  of  his  lierb'M. 

HoUnshed.   Deseriplion  of  England,  b.  ui.  c.  2. 

He  was  a  curious  florist,  an  accurate  herbalist,  throughly 
vers'd  in  the  book  of  nature,  not  unseen  in  any  kind  of  in- 
genuous knowledges,  such  especially  as  were  both  for  delight 
and  asQ.—Mede.   Works.  Tlie  Aullwr's  Life. 

The  lierbarists  who  have  written  thereof,  doe  say  that  it 
lieth  long  and  creepeth  by  the  ground. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvii.  c.  9. 

The  first  herbarisi  and  apothecarie.  renowned  for  the 
knowledge  of  simples,  and  composition  of  medicines,  was 
Cheron,  son  of  Saturne  and  Phyllira.— /(i.  lb.  b.  vii.  e.  56. 

You  were  as  fiowres,  now  wither'd  :  euen  so 
These  herbelets  shall,  which  we  vpon  you  strew. 

SliaUespeare.  Cymbcline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

For  the  cold,  lean,  and  emaciated,  such  herby  ingredients 
should  be  made  choice  of  as  warm  and  cherish  the  natural 
heat,  depure  the  blood,  breed  a  laudable  juice,  and  revive 
the  spirits.— Sre/jH.  Acctaria. 

No  man  goes  about  to  poison  a  poor  man's  pitcher,  nor 
lays  plots  to  forrage  his  little  garden  made  for  the  hospital 
of  two  hoe-hives,  and  the  feasting  of  a  few  Pythagorean 
herb-ealers.—Bp.  Taylor,  pt.  ii.  Ser.  10. 

Mur.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb-ivoman  ;  she  that  sets  seeds  and 
roots  of  shame  and  iniquity. 

Shakespeare.   Pericles,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 

I  It  is  just  with  such  a  person  as  with  an  ignorant  phy- 
'  sifian.  ih'nigh  possiljly  he  may  know  the  shape  and  the 
j  colour  (  i  i]  :'/  '  .IS  it'  i^  set  down  in  an  herba',  yet  neither 
;  knnu^  ;  ■  I  r  ,  -  .iiieration,  nor  how  to  prepare  it  for 
I  am.,;  .    V    -  ;;  '^    Ihf  Fear  of  God. 

I  A,- i:  '  .  ■;.,  1  it. 'IS  (for  instance)  are  many,  and  de- 
'  vour  niiirh  t  so  dr^'land  surface  we  lind  naturally  every 
I  where  almost  carpeted  over  with  grass,  and  other  agreeable 
wholesome  plants. — Bcrhain.  Physico- Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 


HERB. 

Herb.Vceoi  >. 
He'p.bage. 
HE'Rn..\(;EP. 
He'rh.\l,  n. 
He'rbal,  adj. 
He'rbalist.' 
He'kbar. 
Hr;'3!;.\RizT!. 


']  :  ■■  .  'v  'i  i.ih  or  nou- 
yWi         .  ,   .M.ials,    called  ' 

t,'r,.:nii,!'.o'.-.   1,  .    p.isttire,    (for 
them. ) 

Herbs  are  distinguished  from 
shrubs  or  trees,  by  the  annual 
growth  and  decay  of  (heir 
stems  or  stalks,  and  by  their 
not   attaining   the  solidity  of 


With  wholesome  herbarr 
or  vegetable  venom  t.iii 
From  I'aean  sprung,  th. 
To  all  the  Pharian  ran- 


The  herbal  savour  gav 


Here,\'ri.\v. 

He'rB.4RI3T. 

He'reelet. 
He'reless. 
He'rbous. 
He'rbv. 
Herbi'vorov 
wood. 

For  the  ertlie  that  drinkilh  reyne  ofle  coniyng  on  it  & 
bryngith  forth  couenable  crbe  to  hem  of  whiche  it  is  tild 
takith  blessyng  of  God.— irfcii/.  Ebreieis,  c.  6. 

And  whan  she  homward  came  she  wolde  bring 

Wortes  and  other  herbes  oft. 

The  which  she  shred  and  sethe  for  hire  livlnj. 

Chaucer.   The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  B102. 
She  gethereth  herbes  soote. 

She  puUeth  vp  some  by  the  roote, 

And  many  with  a  knife  she  shereth 

Andallin  tohirchaareshebeareth.— fJoMvr.  Con.A.  b.  v. 

Wherof  Osmunde  beynge  ware,  and  also  beynge  sure  of 
the  kynge,  made  a  great  trusse  of  herbys  or  grasse,  wherin 
he  wrapped  the  childe,  and  so  coueyed'hym  out  of  the  citie 
of  Laonne. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  ISIi. 

Well  scene  in  everic  science  that  mote  bee. 
And  every  secret  worke  of  Nature's  wayes ; 
In  wittie  riddles  ;  and  in  wise  soothsayes  : 
In  power  of  herbes ;  and  tunes  of  beasts  and  burds. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 
The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  overhead. 
And  deckt  with  flowers  and  herhars  daintily 

Id.  lb.  b,  ii.  c.  9. 

Ginger  is  the  root  of  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  but  of  an 

herbaceoiu  plant,  resembling  the  Water-flower-de-luce,  as 

Garcias  first  described ;  or  rather  the  common  Reed,  as 

Lobelius  since  aftnmed.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

God  having  made  man,  the  first  thing  he  took  care  of, 
■was  his  life ;  in  the  appointment  of  his  convenient  food  : 
1  have  given  you  every  herb  and  every  t 

'  '  "    "■"    "  '""   "  *  herbage  ol  i 

.7. 


I  know  two  or  three  virtuosi  that  aie  good  herbalists, -who 
travelling  in  divers  parts  of  America,  partly  islands,  and 
partly  regions  of  the  continent,  found  there  and  brought 
away  for  Europe,  many  scores,  if  not  many  hundreds,  of 
undescribed  plants,  some  of  which  they  shewed  me.  and 
others  they  presented  me  to.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  727, 

Which  I  do  not  say  to  detract  from  the  excellent  pains 
and  performance  of  that  learned,  judicious,  and  laborious 
herbarist  (C.  Banhins),  or  to  defraud  him  of  his  dessrv'd 
honour,  but  only  to  shew,  that  he  was  too  much  sway'd  by 
the  opinions  then  generally  current  amongst  herbarists,  that 
diflerent  colour  or  multiplicity  of  leaves  in  the  flower,  and 
the  like  accidents,  were  suflicient  to  constitute  a  specitiek 
difference.— ii«.y.  On  llie  Creation,  pt.  i. 

The  Apothecaries'  Company  very  seldom  miss  coming  to 
Hampstead  everj'  spring,  and  here  have  their  herbarixiny 
feast ;  and  1  have  heard  them  often  say  that  they  have 
found  a  greater  variety  of  curious  and  useful  plants  near  and 
about  Hampstead  than  in  any  other  place. 

Suame.  Analysis  of  Hampstead  Water.  17S4,  p.  27. 

But  far  remov'd  in  thund'ring  camp  is  found, 
His  slumbers  short,  his  bed  the  herbless  ground, 

nryden.  Absaloyn  f,-  Acliiluphvl. 


Swift  as  his  word  an  arrow  flew  ; 
The  dropping  prize  besprent  with  dew 
The  brothers,  in  contention  gay, 
Catch,  and  ou  gather'd  herbage  lay. 

Jones.    Ttic  Hindu,  Wife. 
An  hcrbary.  for  furnishing  domestic  medicines,  always 
made  a  part  of  our  ancient  gardens. 

Warlon.  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol,  ii.  p.  231,  Note. 

I  speak  of  graminivorous  and  herbivorous  birds  ;  such  as 
common  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  &c. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  16. 

Nor  in  December,  if  wc  reason  close. 
Are  fields  poetically  call'd  herhose. 

Byrom.  Critical  Remarki  on  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  3. 


See  Harbour  and  Aubour. 

To  shelter,  to  lodge. 

Herbergeonr,  —  an  harbin- 
ger, (qv.)  one  tvho  looks  out 
for  a  harbour  or  lodging  for 


HER 

HE'RBER,    i.  e.   arbour,    so   written. 

Arbour  and  Berber,  infra. 

in  herbert . 

edis  ouer  fer. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  280. 
And  shapen  was  this  hrrber  roofe  and  all 
As  a  prety  parlour.— CAauccr.   The  Floure  and  lite  Leafe. 
Deiphebus  gan  this  letter  for  to  vnfolde 
In  earnest  great,  so  did  Heleine  the  quene, 
And  roming  outn-ard  fast  it  gonne  betwide, 
Dounward  a  steire  unto  an  herber  grew. 

Id.    Troilus,  b.  ii. 
Ti!  of  fortune,  they  entred  an  herbere 
With  tree!  shadowed,  fro  the  son  sliene 
Ful  offlou.es,  and  of  hearbs  grene 
Wonder  wholsome,  of  sight  and  aire. 

Lidgate.  Ttie  St<iry  of  Ttiebes,  pt.  iii, 

HE'RBER,  f. 
He'bber,  n. 
He'rbergage. 
He'rhergeour. 
He'rboroigii. 
another. 

Shortly  I  woU  herberowe  me.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  Ike  Hose 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides^ 
His  stremes  and  his  strandes  him  besides. 
His  herbencc,  his  mone,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  swiche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 

Id.  Tlie  Prologue,  v.  405. 
The  miller  sitting  by  the  fire  he  fond. 
For  it  was  night,  and  forther  might  they  nought, 
But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herberwe  and  of  esc,  as  for  hir  peny. 

Id.  TheReves  Tale,  v.  4117. 
Wel  sayde  Salomon  in  his  langage, 
Ne  bring  not  every  man  into  thin  hous. 
For  herbeneing  by  night  is  perilous. 

Id.  The  Cokes  Prologue,  v.  4330. 
A  ha  iquod  he)  for  Cristes  passion 
'1  his  miller  had  a  sharpe  conclusion, 
l^pon  this  argument  of /ierfier/^tf^c.  Id.  lb.  v.  4;)26 

And  in  swiche  place  as  thought  hem  avantage 
For  hir  erjtente,  they  taken  her  herbergnge. 

Id.  Tlie  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  45(17 
The  fame  anon  thurghout  the  toun  is  born. 
How  Alia  kiiii;  sli.d  come  on  pilgrimage, 
By /ici'6i',v/,  I.  ■"  .  .;:.,:  .■.■nun  liini  befurii.— /</,  lb.  v., 5417 
Dounefn.  t.,  :     lemie 


To  him  goth  Elda  tho  forth  right 

And  tolde  him  of  his  lorde  tidinge 

.And  praid,  that  for  his  comynge 

He  wolde  assigne  him  herbergage. — Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

After  thys  maner  he  came  wyth  hys  armye  to  the  citle  of 
Tarson,  whyche  was  sette  on  fyre  by  the  Persians,  because 
that  Alcx.'ulre  shoulde  finde  no  herberowe  there. 

Brendc.  Quintus  Curlt'us,  fol.  26. 

For  whan  he  on  a  tyme  was  foud  dead  in  an  herber,  a  boke 
of  curiouse  srtes  was'foiid  vndre  his  pyllowe,  made  by  Julius 
Firmicus.  whome  he  vsed  to  read  to  himselfe  in  the  none 
tydc. — Bale.  I'olaries. 

When  this  was  sayd,  they  came  to  the  stockes  where  was 
a  quadrant  stage  where  on  was  an  herber  full  of  rosea, 
lyllies  &  all  other  flowers  curiously  wrought,  and  byrdes, 
beastes  and  all  other  thynges  of  pleasure.  And  aboute  the 
herber  was  made  the  water  full  of  fyshe. 

Hall.  Hen.  nil.  an.  14. 


The  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgs 
cart,  tooke  order  to  have  his  amies  set  up  in  his  last  h 
borough.— B.  Jortson.  Discoveries. 

HERCU'LEAN. 
to  those  of  Hercules. 

Would  you  have 

Such  an  herculean  actor  in  the  sc< 
And  not  his  Hydra? — B.  Jonson. 


the 


qualities  similar 


,  Act  iii. 

Think  of  a  genius  [Montesquieu]  not  born  in  evciy 
country,  or  every-  time;  a  man  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
penetrating  aquiline  eye :  with  a  judgment  prepared  with 
the  most  extensive  erudition  ;  with  an  herculean  robustness 
of  mind  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labour ;  a  man 
who  could  spend  twenty  years  in  one  pursuit. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  ilie  New  to  the  Old  WhigS: 

Goth.  Haird-a  ,  A.  S.  Heorde ; 
Ger.  Herde;  (  Sw.  Heard,  grex, 
Ihre  derives  from  Herda,  cus- 
todire,  and  so  aho  herde,  pastor.)  "Herd  (says 
Tooke)  is  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Hyrd-nn 
custodire ;  and  is  applied  both  to  that  whicl 
is  guarded  or  kept,  and   to  him  by  whom  it  il 


HERD.  t.  ^ 
Herd,  n.  \ 
He'rdess.  j 


HER 
guarded  or  kept.     We  use  it  both  for  gre.v  and 
pastor."     Junius  inclines  to  the  same  hyrd-aii,  but 
thinlvs  it  {hyrd-an)  may  owe  its  origin  to  hyrd-cl, 
crates,  Eng.  Hurdle,  (qv.) 

A  herd  is  applied  to — 

A  number  of  sheep  or  kine  guarded  or  kept ,-  to 
a  number  of  sheep  or  kine  collected  or  congre- 
gat'-'d  tOjjether  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  guarded; 
generally  to  a  number  of  kine ;  to  a  number  of 
persons  collected  or  congregated ;  also  to  the 
person  guarding  or  keeping. 

To  herd,— to  collect,  to  assemble,  to  gather,  to 
congregate  together,  as  herds  do. 


Hoow  lutrde  wher  is  thyn  hounde,  and  thyn  hardy  herte 
For  to  wyue  the  wolf,  that  tliy  woolle  fouleth.— /</.  p.  Uil. 

I  haylsede  that  hirdman,  and  hendliche  I  sayde. 

1,1.  Crcdc. 
Ther  n'  as  balllif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine. 

Chauar.  The  Prologue,  v.  GOJ. 

I  \TOte  well  that  it  fared  thus  by  me 

As  to  thv  brother  Paris,  an  hierdesse 

^Vhich  tiiat  cleped  was  CEnone 

Wrote  ia  a  complaint  of  her  heuinesse.— /rf.  Truilus,  b.  i. 

And  many  a  floit  and  litling  home 

And  pipes  made  of  grene  come 

As  haue  these  little  heerd-gromcs 

That  kepen  beastes  in  the  bromes. 

Id.  Rouse  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

And  ther  was  there  nye  vnto  the  mountaines  a  great 
heerd  of  swyne  feding,  and  al  the  deuils  besought  him,  say- 
ing ;  send  vs  into  the  heerd  of  swine,  that  we  may  enter 
into  ihem— Bible,  1551.  /i/ar/f,  c.  5. 

Whan  there  we  came,  and  first  in  hauen  wee  entred,  lo 


If  thou  know  not  for  whom  thy  master  dies, 
These  marks  shall  make  thee  wise  : 
She  is  the  lierdi\^s  fair  that  shines  in  dark, 
And  gives  her  kids  no  food,  but  willow's  bark. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
The  sillie  hcrdmau  all  astonnied  stands. 
From  the  hye  rock  while  he  doth  here  the  sound. 

Surrei/.   I'irqile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 

For  one  shepherd  or  herdsman  is  enough  to  eat  up  the 
ground  with  cattle,  to  the  occupying  whereof  about  hus- 
Daadry  many  hands  were  requisite. 

More.  Utopia,  by  Robinson,  b.  1. 

While  (but  those  few)  the  rest, 

However  great  we  are,  honest,  and  valiant, 

Are  hearded  with  the  vulgar ;  and  so  kept, 

As  we  were  only  bred  to  consume  come  ; 

Or  weare  our  wool.  B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  i. 

Ne  was  there  h/'ard,  ne  was  there  shepheard's  swaine 
But  her  did  honour,  and  eke  many  a  one 

Burnt  in  her  loue,  and  with  sweet  pleasing  paine 
Full  many  a  night  for  her  did  sigh  and  grone. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

I  vrg'd  my  friends  then,  that  to  shunne  their  fate. 
They  would  obserue  tlieir  oath ;  and  take  the  food 
Our  ship  afforded  :  nor  attempt  the  blood 
Of  those  faire  herds  and  flocks  ;  because  they  were 
That  dreadfull  God's,  that  all  could  see,  and  hear. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii 

So  loytring  line  you  little  heard-groomes 
Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budded  broomes. 

Spenser.  Skeplieard's  Calender.  February 

But  he  forsakes  the  herd-groom  and  his  flocks. 

Nor  of  his  bagpipe  takes  at  all  no  keep. 
But  to  the  stem  wolf  and  deceitful  fox 

Leaves  the  DOor  shepherd  and  his  hamiless  sheep. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  9. 

For  what  would  have  come  of  it,  if  that  comraunaltie  con- 
sisting of  heardmen  and  fugitive  strangers,  resorting  out  of 
their  own  countries  there  to  dwell,  having  under  protection 
of  a  sanctuarie  and  priviledged  plaue  gotten  libertie,  or  at 
least-wise  impunitie  :  being  now  freed  and  past  feare  of  a 
rolall  maiestie,  had  begun  to  be  troubled  and  disquieted,  with 
the  ruflling  stormes  and  seditious  tempests  of  the  tribunes. 
Holland.  Livivs,  p.  44. 

Great  Pan,  the  father  of  our  peace  and  pleasure, 

Who  giv'st  us  all  this  leasure, 

Heare  what  thy  hallowed  troops  of  herdsmen  pray 

For  this  their  holy-day. 

And  how  their  vowes  to  thee,  they  in  Lycaeum  pay. 

B.  Jonson.  Hymn.  To  Pan. 


HER 

Both  parties  join'd  to  do  their  best 

To  d.imn  the  public  interest. 

And  herded  only  in  consults, 

To  put  by  one  another's  bolts. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

Then  was  it  not  enough  ye  sons  of  Troy 

Our  flocks  to  slaughter,  and  our  herds  destro)-. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  ^Eneid,  b. 

The  complaint,  perhaps 
above  the  condition  of  his  persoi 
have  made  his  herdsmen  some 


profession. — Dryde; 


topics  which  ar 
jr  author  seems  t 
learned  for  thei 
firgil.  Pastorals.  To  Ld.  Clifford. 


Others  are  so  seemingly  fond  of  this  social  stale,  that  they 
are  understood  absolutely  to  confine  it  to  their  own  species  ; 
and  entirely  excluding  the  tamer  and  gentler,  the  herding 
and  flockingparts  of  the  creation,  from  all  benefits  of  it,  to  se't 
up  this  as  one  grand  general  distinction  between  the  human 
and  brute  species. — Fielding.  An  Essay  on  Conversation. 

Ye  gentle  njTuphs  of  Tago's  rosy  bowers, 
Ah,  see  what  letter'd  patron- lords  are  yours  ! 
Dull  as  the  herds  that  graze  their  flowery  dales, 
To  them  in  vain  the  injured  Muse  bewails  : 
No  fostering  care  their  barbarous  hands  bestow. 
Though  to  the  Muse  their  fairest  fame  tliey  owe. 

Mickle.  The  Luriad,  h.yii. 

There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank. 

Stand,  never  overlook'd,  our  fav'rite  elms. 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut. 

Cou'per.   Task,  b.  i. 

HERE.  Goth.  Her;  A.S.Her;  Dut.  Hier ; 
Ger.Hier ;  S\Y. Hai:  (See There.)  //<•;■£ is  used 
as  equivalent  to — 

This  place  ;  to  this  place,  in  this  place. 

Here  is  much  used — prefixed.  Some,  from  the 
more  ancient  writers,  and  still  in  use,  are  subjoined. 
"Here  —  approach,"  "here  —  remain,"  (Shake- 
speare,) approach,  remain — here. 

IssrjTied  he  was  nyae  hondred  ger,  &  on  Sr  seuentytheger, 
After  that  our  Louerd  alygte  in  ys  moder  an  erthe  here. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  2S2. 


The  kyng,  vor  pyte  heroj,  bygan  to  wepe  6 


'..—Id.  p. 


As  thys  kyng /lerco/ awoc,  and  of  thys  sygte  thogte, 

Ilys  vyssares  come  to  hym,  &  so  gret  won  of  fyss  hyui 

brogte, 
That  wonder  yt  was,  &  namelyche  vor  the  weder  was  so 

colde.  Id.  p.  2G5. 

The  body  son  thei  fonde,  the  hade  was  in  doute. 

Up  and  doune  in  the  felde  thei  sought  it  aboute, 

To  haf  knowyng  therof,  alls  thei  were  in  were,  (a  wearj-) 

Tille  the  hede  hira  self  said,  here,  here,  here. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  22. 

Quath  repentaunce  for  sothe 

Thow  wolt  hong>-  heye  llif  fore,  her  othere  in  belle. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  99. 
He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  rysen  as  he  seide,  come  ye  and  se 
ye  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  leyd. 

Wiclif.  Maltliew,  c.  28. 
He  is  not  here :  he  is  ryse  as  he  sayd.    Come,  and  see  the 
place  where  the  Lorde  was  put. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  heroftir  no  man  he  heuy  to  me,  for  I  bere  in  my  bodi 
the  tokenes  of  oure  Lorde  Jesu  Crist. 

Wiclif.  Galathies,  c.  6. 


I  bitake  this  commaunderaent  in  thee  thou  sone  Tymothe 
aftir  the  profecies  that  han  be  heretofore  in  thee,  that  thou 
traueile  in  hem  a  good  traueile  hauynge  feith  and  good  con- 
science.—/rf.  I  Timothe,  c.  1. 

For  certainly  our  appetites  here. 

Be  itof  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love, 

All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  above. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  16?2. 


Id.   The  Clianones  Temanncs  Prologue,  v.  1G,174. 

Thou  Shalt  liereaflerward,  my  brother  dere 
Come,  wher  thee  nedeth  not  of  me  to  lere. 

Id.   The  Freies  Tale,  v.  7097. 

As  he  have  herde  hereheforn,  the  commune  proverbe  Is 
thi^  ;  he  that  sone  demeth,  sone  repenteth. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Thou  hast  told  me  Iierebeforne,  that  he  n'  is  not  to  blame 
that  chaungeth  his  conseil  in  certain  cas,  aud  for  certain  aud 
just  causes.— /d.  lb. 

Here  may  ye  see,  and  hereby  may  ye  preve. 
That  a  wif  is  mannes  helpe  and  his  comfort. 
His  paradis  terrestre  and  his  disport. 

Id.  The  Marchanies  Tate,  v.  S204. 


HER 

And  ev  that  we  departen  from  this  placa, 

I  rede  that  we  make  of  sorwes  two 

O  parfit  joye  lasting  evermo  : 

.\nd  ioketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  Is  herein, 

Ther  wol  I  first  amc-ndcn  and  begin. 

Ciiaucer.  The  Knighles  Talc.  v.  3G'/e. 
Wil  of  rightfulnes  is  the  ilk  same  rightfulnes  as  lureto- 
forne  is  .shewed.- /rf.  The  Test,  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 


What 

Thus  nedeth  me  no  repentaunce. 
Now  asketh  forther  of  my  life. 
For  hcrofam  I  not  giltife. 
.\nd  hereby  we  are  sure  y>  we  know  hi,  if  we  kepe  by* 
comaundemcntes. — Bible,  1551.  1  Joltn,  c.  2, 

Herein  is  loue,  not  that  wee  loued  God,  but  that  he  loued 
vs,  &  sent  hy.s  Sonne  to  make  agrement  for  our  synnes. 

Id.  lb.  c.  4. 
I  hereto.  For  this  is  expedient  for  you, 
.0  only  :  but  also  to  wyll  a  ye 


Id.  lb.  b.  1. 


;\nd  I  geue  ( 
ich  began,  c 

Id.  2  Connthic 
It  is  moreouer  to  be  noted  that  neuer  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore either  within  the  earth,  or  in  other  places  of  Liuonia, 
there  haue  bene  found  any  monuments  at  all  of  the  anti- 
quitieor  letters  of  the  Russes. — Hackluyt.  Toy.  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

Aud  liereunto  I  suppose  it  maye  be  applied,  that  S.  Paula 
writeth  saying  :  Not  he  that  is  a  Jewe  openly,  is  a  Jewe. 

Bp.  Gardner.   On  True  Obedience,  fol.  12. 

■  all  his  maisters  debtours  one 


The  order  of  the  blessed  Spirits  there 
Must  be  his  rule,  while  he  inhabits  here. 

Beaumont.  Of  True  Greatneise, 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  tho'  vnkinde. 
Thou  loosest  here  a  better  where  to  finde. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Acti.  sc.  1, 


Beaum.  i-  Flclch.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  Acti. 

Yea,  liereat  [the  eating  of  meates]  their  hearts  did  so 
much  rise,  that  the  apostle  had  iust  cause  to  feare,  lest  they 
would  rather  forsake  Christianitie,  then  endure  any  fellow- 
ship with  such,  as  made  no  conscience  of  that  which  was 
vnto  them  abominable. — Hooker.  Eccles.  Pulitie,  b.  iv. 

What  I  am  truly 

Is  thine,  and  my  poore  Countries  to  command; 
Whither  indeed,  before  they  [thy]  heere  approach. 
Old  Seyward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  fourth. 

Sliakespcare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  8C.  3^ 

Bight  so  through  the  vcrtue  of  the  brooch  had  he 
What  good  him  list :  she  thought  "  How  may  this  be, 
Some  privy  thing  now  causeth  this  richesse. 
As  did  the  ring  herebefore  I  gesse." 

Browne.  Ttie  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 
This  brought  to  pass,  the  lords  return  with  speed, 

The  parliament  hereof  to  certify  ; 
■Where  they  at  large  publish'd  the  king's  own  deed. 

And  form  of  his  resignment  verbally. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  li. 

Ma!.  'Tis  call'd  the  EuiU. 
A  most  myraculous  worke  in  this  goode  king. 
Which  often  since  my  here  remainc  in  England, 
I  haue  scene  him  io.— Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

I  send  you  herewith  the  form  which  I  used  in  absolving 
the  Lord  Marquess  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  divers  others. 

Spolswood.    Church  of  Scotland,  b.  vll. 

Herewilhal  he  mention'd  a  town  in  Italy,  belonging  of  old 
to  the  state  of  Athens,  of  which  town  he  said  an  oracle  had 
foretold,  that  the  Athenians  in  processeof  time  should  build 
it  anew.— Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  6.  9.  5. 

And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
P_ants  to  the  place  at  first  from  whence  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return— and  die  at  home  at  last. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Villagt. 


HERE'DITARY. 

Here'ditakily. 

Heredita'rious. 

Here'ditable. 

He'reditament. 

He'hitable. 

He'ritably. 

IIk'ritage. 

He'ritour. 


Fr.Hei-edilaire;  It.  Ere. 
dilario  ;  Sp.  Hereditaria  ; 
Lat.  Hcereditarius,  from 
hceres,  an  heir,  (qv. ) 

Taken  or  received  as 
heir ;  coming  or  fulling 
to  any  one  as  heir.  See 
Heir. 


HER 

r,  his  her'itaae  myght  to  wendo 
le,  vntilie  liis  Ivue's  ende. 

R.Brunne   p. 


The  whilk  I  hold,  &  salle  thorgh  right 
( lavTie  to  hald,  at  alle  my  myght, 
11,  •  it'Tijelil!  o(  the, 
fc  of  t'.iin  hcires  lliat  after  the  be. 


Thit  ghe  witc  whiche  Is  the  hope  of  liis  clepyng,  and 

widen  ben  the  richessis  of  the  glorie  of  his  erl/agein  seyntis, 

and  which  is  the  excellent  greetncsse  of  his  vertu  into  us 

that  hail  hileued  hi  the  worohyng  of  the  myght  of  his  vertu. 

Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  1. 

r.it  v.old  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  seurtee 

Two  vcre  or  three  for  to  respiten  me, 

Tl-.->n  were  I  wel,  for  elles  niJte  I  sell 

?.i;n  htriliiop,  thcr  is  no  more  to  tell. 

Cluiucer.   r;.,'  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11.8S3. 

And  if  thou  wolt  by  suche  a  vaie 

Do  my  plesance.  and  holde  it  still, 

for  eucr  I  shall  ben  at  thy  will  . 

Both  I,  and  all  mmc heritage.  Goiter.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

By  reason  whereof,  as  affermyth  myne  auctour  Gagwyne, 
arose  a  prouerbe  amongc  the  Frensliemen,  sayinge  iPn'nci- 
pibut  ohsequi  heredilurinm  vou  esse  :)  the  whiche  is  to meane, 
the  seruyce  of  prvnces  is  nat  herednlabte. 

Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  14SS. 

At  the  whiche  parlyament  ye  Duke  of  Alenson  was  iuged 
to  iose  his  hfde,  &  his  hererlijtnmenlys  to  be  forfayted  unto 
y.  kinge.— /d.  vol.  ii.  an.  1161. 

And  the  kyng  by  the  cofisell  of  the  quene  his  mother  did 

gyue  hym  ccce.  niarkis  stcrlyngis  of  rent  lieriiable,  to  hold 

If  hym  in  fee,  to  be  payed  euery  yere  in  the  towne  of  Bruges. 

Bcrncrs.  Froissarl.  Croiujcle,  vol.i.  c.  11. 

But  and  y  erle  wolde  gyue  him  the  offyce  that  John  Lyon 
hathe,  he  wolde  so  handcll  the  raaryners,  y'  tt 
Founders  shulde  herelabty  haue  ye  sayd  profyte. 


HF.'REMITE. 
HR'RESY.      ~ 

HK'l)KSI\UrEI. 

Hk'kesiarchv. 
Hf.'kktii  K. 
HriiE'rirAi.. 
Here'tically. 
Here'ticate,i'.J 


HER 

See  Hermit. 

Fr.  Ilertsie  ,-  It.  Ercsia  ; 
?p.  Heregia  ;  Lat.  Hccresis  ; 
Gr.  Alpsais,  from  aip-eiv,  ca- 
■  pure,  to  take  The  meaning 
and  aneient  usage  of  the  word 
haresis  is  well  explained  in  the 
quotation  from  Hobbs. 
Hcresii  is  an  opinion  /o/,'<>«— in  opposition,  or  a 
dogma  opposed  to,  the  prineiples  of  the  Christian 
Church;  of  the  Established  Church  ;  of  established 
doctrines  in  general. 

The  harons  alle  said,  alle  holy  the  clergie. 

The  lond  thci  wild  voide  of  that //msie.— /J.SrKnHc,  p.  21 . . 

But  I  knowleohe  to  the  this  thing,  that  aftir  the  secte 
which  thei  seien  eresie.  so  I  serue  to  God  the  Fadir. 
,  Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  24. 

'      But  this  I  eonfesse  vnto  the,  that  tifter  the  way  (whiclie 
thcv  call  heresv)  so  worshyppe  I  the  God  of  my  fathers. 

Bible,  IS.'it.  lb. 

Eschewe  thou  a  man  ereHke  aftir  oon  and  the  secounde 

correcciouii,  witynge  that  he  that  is  such  a  mnner  m.an  is 

subnertid  and  trespassith,  and  is  dampned  hi  his  owiiedoom. 

Wiclif.  Tyle,  c.  3. 

A  man  that  is  geuen  to  heresy,  after  the  first  &  second 

admonicio,  auoyde;   remebringe  that  he  that  is  suche,  is 

penierted,  S:  sinncth,  euen  dampned  by  his  owiie  judgement. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


I  most  famous 
;  Cristen  swete 
:  nobles  and  con 


He  helde  ones  hvs  eosyn  germaine.  the  vieout 
tra-.i  Bein,  who  is  the  beryler.  eighte^  monetlis 
nure  of  Orlaise  in  prison.— /J.  III.  vol.  ii.  c.  21. 

The  kynge  made  euery  man  to  swcre  .tnd  promy 
a.fler  his  dvssease  they  sholde  take  his  ooniiiiter,  I 
Beautryee,  who  was  as  then  but  fyiie  y.-'rps  n'  n.r,  i 
fn«re  of  ye  royalme  of  Portyngale.— /.'.  /      '    '    i'    ' 

1  reason,  that  as  some  sicknesses  :>'r 
come  from  the  father  to  the  siiiiTie.  Kitl:!-:'  !  '    ' 
dire  of  this  discover!' I  inlif-iiti  n!' Ill     ;■       < 


,   ,  "  -■  .  Trans.  Pref. 

I      Than  as  wise  as  t  wo  « ijpes,  :m J  as  godly  as  two  goselings, 
■  they  examined  her  what  her  beleue  was  in  the  sacramet,  to 
I  bring  her  into  more  dope  daunger  of  death,  calling  her  luis- 
I  bads"  doctrine  erroneous,  hereUra/,  and  sedicious  doctrine. 
j  Bala.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

'  If  Ihat  great  ehanccUour  of  Paris  were  now  alive,  hee 
'  would  frceV  teach  his  Sorbon  (as  he  once  did)  that  it  is  not 
I  in  the  iotik's  nuwer  (thai  I  may  use  his  owneword)to  here- 
j  iicai.--''     '     i;'     i:'"'!  -/.';/.  nail.   To  Pope  Vrbrin  VIIl. 

I      0(s'       .       .  :    ■ liiiieliadheiieeile. 


H  E  II 

Th.-it  saying  of  their  father  Cres.  is  .al'.l  running  In  my 
head,  that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  their  obedience  to 
an  licrctic  prince,  while  the  necessity  of  the  times  sh,t!l 
oblige  them  to  it:  for  that,  as  another  of  them  tells  us,  is 
only  the  effect  of  Christian  prudence ;  but  when  once  they 
sha'll  get  power  to  shake  him  olf,  an  heretic  is  no  lawful 
king,  and  consequently  to  rise  against  him  is  no  rebellion. 
Dryden.  Religio  Laid,  Pref. 

He  i.'noranlly  and  heretically  held  against  the  bishop,  that 
the  soul  of  man  was  of  the  substance  of  God  ;  and  so  con- 
sequently that  it  was  infinite  ;  and  the  soul  of  the  reprobate 
being  damned,  the  substance  of  God  should  be  damned. 

SIrype.  Life  of  Bp.  Aylmer. 

A  second  offence  is  that  of  heresy,  which  consists  not  in  a 
total  denhal  of  Christianity,  but  of  some  of  its  essential  doc- 
trines, publicly  and  obstinately  avowed  ;  being  defined  bv 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  senlentia  rerum  diiinartim  hvmano  sensu 
excogitata,  palain  ductn  et  pertinacitcr  defensa 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

This  heresiarch  [llanichseus]  knew  well,  that  as  concu- 
piscence hath  such  an  empire  over  the  mind,  it  would  be  a 
vain  thing  absolutely  to  prohibit  marriage :  he  therefore 
permitted  or  tolerated  it  in  the  laity,  as  also  meat,  wine,  and 
the  posses.-iiori  of  worldlv  goods. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History 

Constantine  easily  believed  that  the /irre(ics,  who  presumed 
to  dispute  his  opinions,  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy;  and  thjt 
a  seasonable  application  of  moderate  severities  might  save 
those  unhappv  men  from  the  danger  of  an  everlasting  con- 
demnation,—GiAdon.  The  Roman  Empire,  c.  21. 

And  this  the  Poet  has  done  with  more  force  and  clcarnc^  j 
tl-.an  is  often  to  be  found  in  whole  volumes  wrote  aijainst 
that  heretical  opinion. 

Warburlon.  A  CommeHtary  on  Essay  on  Min 

UE'RETOCH.  Low  Lat. //<;re/of/««s  ;  A.?. 
Herr/or/ci,  from  here,  an  army,  and  tr.eini,  to  leatl. 
Hence",  odds  Spehnan,  Ihe  Germans  at  this  ddv 
call  a  loader,  herclomii.  .KwA  sec  the  quotatioits 
from  Blackstone. 

Therefore  I  lie  bishops,  enrl-;.  sh-'iiirt-s,  bi'ret,.clic'.  or  mar- 


So  natural  a  melody  is  it 
.e  generally  born  with  all 
ereditary  c'loquence  pvnpe 


.\nd  in  this  kingdo 
Ithit  [title  of  Count 
lurt.— Drnj(/u)i.  /'  ' 
Brave  MarteU's  sn  ;, 
To  plague  the  I'l- 
WTioover  th' A'.pi.-. 
The  German's  tc; 


That  was.  to  succour  : 

Whom  a  strong  tyra 

And  from  the  h.-ritafic 


Hid.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

such  were  hereditarily  honoured 
atiiR-l,  as  b^'ing  near  the  prince  in 
■  -     ,    ; ..  lllast.  Seidell. 

-  s,  thepridi;  of  Frauncc, 


;ind  ditfurence  oft 


Ami  hateful  tier 


-,d 

-1,L  'lb 

ke  of  Mercia, 
V  his  ofhce  oi 
niand  in  tha 
It  Inst  trans 
b.  i.  c.  l;:. 

r/eiL-ae 
Lat. 

le,    hcr-oc- 
Hereotuni  ,■ 

But  the  Earl  of  Athol  had  pr.iii"-.d  ;i  niiitfh  between  his 
son  and  I.ady  Dysert's  dau-tii^  ' ,  ,,,iJ  ii.  \:  \  :<n  hereditary 
hatred  to  the  Lord  Argyll  anil         ii     .  mmI  could  not 

be  easily  brought  about.— /('"  ■■       ,  an.  ICil. 

But  an  heredi::'^-"'''  -n  -  I  i  ■  i  ,.'  ,  is  by  much 
the  largest , and  nu.si  •    m   i   ':■  i'    '•'  -    '■     -  ""  :  for  it  m- 

oludes  not  onlv  1 ■•  ::    ■.  ;.,.isoever  may 

be  inlierited,  be  it  .  '  jl,  personal, 

or  mixed. — Blaeh.--!  ■       r,-:,  ,■  -  i,    •■  ','. 

If  we  were  not  mutuallv  attached  to  each  other  by  many 
singular  good  offices,  I  should  remind  you  of  that  friendship 
«hich  formerly  subsisted  between  our  parents,  but  I  leave 
arguments  of  this  kind  to  those  who  have  neglected  to  im- 
prove their  hereditary  connections. 

Mclmoth.  Cicero,  b.  xii.  Let.  39. 

Richard  I.  bestowfd  the  lands  on  Richard  Fitz-Anehor, 
to  hold  them  in  fee,  and  hcredilaritn  of  the  abbey. 

Pennant    Journey  from  Cliesler,  p.  566. 

He  had  formed  a  scheme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution, 
for  removing  the  feodal  grievance  of  Amto/ife  jurisdictions 
Ju  Scotland,  which  has  since  been  pursued;  and  elfected  by 
the  statute  20  Geo.  11.  c.ii.—Btackflone.  t'-m.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Or  had  the  first  fair  she,  to  hell  ally'd. 
Creation's  sole  reproach,  curs'd  heav'n  and  dy'd ; 
Nor  Introduc'd  in  Nature's  faultless  frame 
Xbu  wretched  heritaqt  of  guilt  and  shame. 

Blacklock.  Advice  to  ths  Ladits. 


signifies  a  taking  of  any 
oainion.  After  flie  study 
a' the  philosophers,  dis- 
started  many  questions, 
;ii-o  moral  and  civil ;  be- 
lie pleased,  each  several 
signified  no  more  than 
■  til  truth  or  falsehood. 
■:re  concerni/ig  Heresy. 


Nor  thought  it  sinne  at  all 

To  breake  them  to  an  hcretikc, 

(Our  queenc,  so  papists  call.) 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  x. 

The  other  thing  is,  that  hcretieks  and  evil  persons,  to  serve 
their  ends,  did  not  only  pretend  things  spoken  by  the  apo- 
stles, and  .-ipostolical  and  primitive  men.  (for  that  was  easie,) 
but  even  pretended  certain  books  to  bp  written  by  them, 
that  under  their  veneraSK-  imuh  ^  tin  \  n  i^lit  recommend 

and  advance  their  own  A  '.  i 

Bp.  Taylor.  Ri'h  >     •  ;i.  r.  3.  Pule  H. 


!       liE'lMOT,  or^       Dnt.    Her-;/ 
i       H.v'iiioT.  ,■  icende ;    Low 

I       He'riotahle.  j   a.  S.  Hei'egent ;  g  (quo<\  Vi'ltn.- 
j  tissimum  est)  in  j  transeunte,  (Spelman.) 
!      "  Ifcre-rjeal, — arinour,  weapons,  or  provision  for 
i  warrc  ;   a"  tribute  of  old  given  to  the  lord  of  tlic 
j  manor  for  his  better  preparation  toward  warre  : 
front  liere,   an  army,  and  geat-an,  or  (jmt-an,  to 
I  pour  out.     We  now  call  it  a  heriot,   and  under- 
i  stand  by  it  Ihc  best  horse,  ox,  cow,  or  such  like 
I  chat  tell,  which  the  tenant  halh  at  the  hourc  of 
j  his  death  due  to  the  lord  by  custom,"  ( Somner. ) 
';      tVho  could  e'er  say  my  lord  and  the  next  marsh 
INIade  frequent  hcriots?  or  that  any  harsh 
Opijressive  usage  made  young  lives  soon  fall  ? 

Cartwright.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Bayning. 

Heriol.i,  which  I  think  are  agreed  to  be  a  Danish  custom, 
and  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter,  are  a  render  rf 
the  best  beast  or  other  good  (as  the  custom  may  be)  to  the 
lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  6 


We  claim  i 


I  po^ve 


Dryden.  The  Hind  and  I 


Deluded  people  1  that  do  not  consider  that  the  greatest 
/jTraicin  the  world  is  a  wiekedlife.berause.it  is  so  directly 
and  fundamentally  opposite  to  the  whole  design  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  religion :  and  that  do  not  consider  that  God 
will  sooner  forgive  a  man  a  hundred  defects  of  his  under- 
standing than  one  fault  of  his  win.—Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  34. 

I  have  scene  a  series  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter,  and 
amongst  the  -eputed  heresiarcs,  that  medallion  of  John 
Huss  and  Hierome  of  Prague's  Martyrdome.  with  the  me- 
morable inscription  post  centum  annos  vos  ciln,  which  fell 
out  at  the  appearing  of  Martin  Luther  exactly  at  that  period. 
Erelyn.  Memoirs.  ToMr.Pepys,  Aug.  12.  1689. 


book   itself   fthe    Koran]   consists 
t  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 


of  heresiarchies 


Hcrioti 
heriot-ciii 


vhich  were  slightly  touched  upon  in 
usually  divided  in  two  sorts,  lieriot-sp, 
n.—ld   lb.  b.  ii.  c.  28. 


HE'RITABLE.     See  Hereditary. 


^      Vr.HermaphrodUe ; 
I  It.      Er        ■      •■ 


HERMA'PHRODITE. 

Hfrmaphrodi'ticu..  (It.      Ermaplirodilo  ; 

Hermaphhodi'ticallv.      (  Sp.  Hermaphroriito  : 

Hermapiirodi'tick.  )   Lat.     Hermaphvcli. 

ttis ;  Gi'.  'Ep^a^ipoSiTos,  from  'Eptirjs,  Mercurius, 
and  AippoSiTTi,  Venus.  ( .See  Ovid,  Mel.  lib.  iv. 
V.  288,  and  the  quotation  from  Pliny.)  Brome 
coins  the  verb ;  and  B.  Jonson  the  general  term 
liermaphrodeity. 


HER 

Beyond  Hiose  Nasamones,  and  tlieir  neighbours  confining 
upon  them  (the  Machlyes),  there  bee  found  ordinarily  /ler- 
vmpkrndUes,  called  Andmgijiii,  of  a  double  nature,  and  re- 
sembling both  sexes,  male  and  female. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  Tii.  c.  2. 

A  more  strange  thing 

Than  ever  Nile  yet  iniu  light  could  bring, 

Made  as  Creation  merely  to  despite, 

Nor  man,  nor  woman,  scarce  hermcinhrodite. 

Dvaijlon.  ThcM 


HER 


nity  and  ; 


ited. 


'lied. 


Calf. 
1/  Mr.  Josias  Shiiie. 


Some  do  beleeve  hermnphrodeilii. 
That  both  do  act  and  suffer. 

B.  Joiison.  The  Akhymist,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Thus  do  we  read  in  Pliny,  that  Ncroe\  chariot  was  drawue 
by  four  hermuplimdilicnl  mares,  and  Cardan  affirms  he  also 
beheld  one  at  Antwerp.— £<-oicn.  Vulgar  En  ours,  b.  iii.  c.l7. 

Unite  not  the  vices  of  both  sexes  in  one :  be  not  monstrous 
in  ijilquity;  nor  htrtniijihroditicnllij  villous. 

Id.  C/irislimi  Morals,  p.  31. 

P.  Iv.  Look  to  me,  wit,  and  look  to  my  wit.  Land, 
That  is,  looke  on  me,  and  with  all  thine  eyes, 
Jlale,  female,  yea,  hermaphroiliticke  eyes. 

B.  JonsoH.  The  Staple  of  News,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 
He  makes  this  difference  in  the  sexes  too  ; 
He  sells  to  men,  he  gives  himself  to  you, 
To  both  he  would  contribute  some  delight : 
A  mere  poetical  hermtiphrudile.  Bnjdeii,  Prnl.  33. 


Sir  IV.  Jones.  The  Mohammctlan  Law  of  Inheritan 


UeXen.— Pennant.  Brilish  Zoologi).   1I'< 


H  E  R  M  E'T  I C  K.    ^       Chemislnj  was  called  the 
Hermf.'tical.  >  Hcrnielick  art,    uiicler  the 

Herme'tic.ally.     J  supposition    that   it  owed 

its  origin,  or  its  improvement,  to  Hermes  Tiisme- 

r/istiis. 

A  glass  is  said  to  be  hermeiicalh/  sealed,  when  it 

is  so  closely  stopped  that  not  any  exhalation  can 

issue  from  it. 
Their  seales,  their  characters,  hermctiquc  rings, 
Tlieir  jemme  of  riches,  and  bright  stone,  that  brings 
Invisibililie,  and  strength,  and  tongues. 

B.  Jonson   An  Exceralion  upon  Vulean. 

And  what  the  hcrmetieal  philosophy  saith  of  God,  is  in  a 
sense  verifiable  of  the  thus  ennobled  soul,  that  its  centre  is 
every  where,  but  its  circumference  no  where. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Doijmatixing,  c.  24. 

Some  have  written  mystically,  as  Paracelsus,  in  his  book 
lie  Azi'th,  or  dp  ligno  el  lined  vittE ;  and  as  several  herme. 
tiral  philosophers,  involving  therein  tlie  secret  of  their 
Elixir,  and  enigmatically  expressing  the 
great  work.— Broiin.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii 

And  I  know  (continues  Eleutherus)  that  the  person  you 
liave  assumed,  of  an  opponent  of  the  hervieiic/c  docti ' 
will   not   so  far  prevail  against  your  native  and  wonted 
equity,  as  to  keep  you  from  acknowledging,  that  philosopli 
i-.ch  beholden  to  the  notions  and  discoveries  of  chymist 


lire  of  their 


BonU: 


Vorks,  vol. 


.  519, 


Ey  my  diary  it  appears,  that  one  of  the  last  times  I 
observed'  the  hermeticnl  weatlier-glass  to  stand  at  near  about 
the  E-ime  heiaht.  namely,  the  34:  the  liquor  in  the  other 
glass  was  no  lower  than  41.— /<;.  Ih.  vol.  ii.  p.  4S-3. 

This  little  tube  was  open  at  one  etid.  and  the  other,  where 
it  was  hermetically  sealed,  had  a  small  glass  bubble  to 
receive  the  air,  whose  dilatation  was  to  he  measured. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Among  the  numerous  siiidents  of  hermetielc  pWlosophy, 
not  one  appears  to  liave  desisted  from  the  task  of  transmuta- 
tion from  conviction  of  its  impossibility,  but  from  weariness 
of  toil,  or  impatience  of  delay,  a  broken  body,  or  exhausted 
fortune.— Aamb/cr,  No.  G3. 

HE'RMIT,  or  ^  Also  written  Ei-emlle,  (ov.) 
Hp.'nEMiTE.  Vr.  Hermite.  crmite ;   It.  Erc- 

He'umit.'.ce.  |;«j7(i;  Sp.  Eremitami ;  Lat. 
He'rmitauv.  \  Eremita  :  Gr.  Ep7;^iT>)r,  from 
HE'r.MiTKEss.  Ep7j,uos,  a  desert,  a  solitude. 

Hp.rmi'tic.ii..  One  dwelling  in  a  rfescr^  in 

Heremi'ticai..  J  solitude;  who  lives  or  pa-sses 
ft  renluse  and  solitary  life. 

An  anachoret,  or  anchoret,  (qv. ) 

Tille  other  houses  of  the  cuntre  fiue  thousand  raarke  he 

saf. 
Tllle  heremite»  U  tille  seke  men,  &  other  ol  suilk  raf. 

R.  Brunni,  p.  136, 
VOL.  I. 


And  in  the  tyme  of  this  Phylvp,  Godfrey  de  Bulion,  w\th 
many  other  Crisun  prynces.  at  the  exorlacyon  of  Peter  the 
heremyle,  sayled  into  the  holy  lande,  and  wanne  the  cytie  of 
Jerusalem  of  the  Sarasens  handes.- /"(ityaH,  vol.  i.  c.215. 

Whan  Robert  the  hermiite  had  ben  a  moneth  with  the 
king  he  toke  his  leaue,  and  at  his  departynge  the  kynge  gaue 
him  great  gyftes.  .. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  yo\.  a.  c.  201. 

And  after,  as  affermyth  my  savde  auctour,  nat  ferre  from 
Warwyke,  in  a  wyldenesse,  he  [Guy]  purchased,  by  Goddes 
puruyaunce,  a  lodgynge  in  an  hcremylayc,  where,  by  the 
terme  of  ii  yeres  and  more  he  dwelled  and  keptc  an  harde 
lyfe. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  185. 

To  proceed  tlierefore  witli  my  purpose,  after  these,  there 
followed  in  like  sort  sundrie  other  kinds  of  monasticall  life, 
as  anchorites,  hercnuls.  Cvrilline  and  Benedictine  monkes, 
albeit  that  the  I  >'-  '-  .'  ;.i'in-^sion  was  onelie  allowed  of 
in  Britainc,  M;'  '  i.f  Augu.5tine  the  monke. 

II       ,      ,     Dese.nfBritai7,e,h.i.c.d 

A  little  lowly  ;,    .,.'.;;.    '   ,  a^. 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  liy  a  forest's  side. 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pas 

In  traveil  to  and  froe  :  a  litle  wyde 

There  was  an  holy  cliappel  edifyde. 
Wherein  the  hcrmile  dewly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things  each  morne  and  eventyde. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

If  crosses,  church-windows,  organs,  and  fonts,  are  now 
batter'd  down,  I  little  wonder  at  it;  for  chappels,  monas- 
teries, hermitaries,  nimneries,  and  other  religious  houses, 
were  us'd  so  in  the  time  of  old  king  Henry. 

Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  77. 

How  plain  is  it  from  hence,  that  our  Saviour  kept  aloof 
from  the  court  ?  The  austere  and  /lercmillcall  harbinger  of 
Christ,  it  seems,  preacht  there  oft,  and  was  heard  gladly, 
though  at  last  to  his  cost. 

Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  John  Baptist  beheaded. 

Alexis,  here  she  stray'd,  among  these  pines, 
Sweet  hermitress,  she  did  all  alone  repair; 
Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair. 

More  rich  than  that  brought  from  the  Colchian  mines. 

Drummoml.  son.  60.  pt.  i. 

If  I  were  saw'de  into  quantities,  I  should  make  foure  dozen 
of  such  bearded  hermiles  staves  as  Master  Shallow. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

For  never  hermit  under  grave  pretence, 
Has  livd  more  contrary  to  common  sense. 

Dryden.  Essay  on  Satire. 

I  am  confident,  that  if  the  statute  against  juglers  and 
hocus-pocus  blades  were  extended  to  State  affairs,  and 
strictly  put  in  execution  at  this  instant,  some  (nameless) 
places  of  very  great  resort  would  be  as  perfect  hermitages  as 
that  your  servant  lives  in. — Boyle.  JVorks,  vol.  vi.  p.  45. 

\(iU  describe  so  well  your  hermilieal  state  of  life,  that 
none  of  your  ancient  anchorites  could  go  beyond  you,  for  a 
cave  in  a  rock,  with  a  fine  spring,  or  .-inyof  the  accommo- 
dations that  befit  a  solitary.— Po/w,  Let.  11.  ToE.  Blount. 


The  most  perfect  he 
many  days  without  f"' 
many  years  without  s; , 
abuse  that  name)  who  I 
construction,  which  ir 
venient  posture  to  tlu- 


ive  passed 
clc'^p,  and 
1,.    man  (I 


.37. 


This,  in  1262.  belonged  to  the  see  of  LandalT:  for  I  find  ir 
that  year  that  William  de  Radnor,  then  bishop,  h.ad  leav( 
from  the  king  to  lodge  in  the  cloister  of  his  hermitage  ai 
Charing,  whenever  he  came  to  London. 

Pennant.  London,  p.  15] 

HERN.        I      See  Hero... 
He'rnshaw.  J 

HERN.     A.  S.  Hyin,  a  corner. 


i  ya  eye 


1 eche  I 


!  aboute.— /d.  p.  272. 


As  yonge  clerkes,  that  hen  likerous 
To  reden  artes  that  ben  curious, 
Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  licrne 
Particular  sciences  for  to  lerne. 

Chancer.  The  Frnnkeleines  Tale.  v.  11,433. 

^^^ler  dwellen  ye.  if  it  to  tellen  he  ? 
In  the  subarbes  of  a  toun,  quod  he. 
Lurking  in  hemes,  and  in  lanes  blinde. 

Id.   The  Chanonis  Ycmannes  Prologue,  v.  16,126. 

He  herd  thair  strakes.  that  war  fill  sterin, 
And  yern  he  waytes  in  ilka  beriin. 
And  al  was  made  f«l  fast  to  bald. 

Ywaine  S/  Oamn.  Rition,  vol.  i. 
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HE'RO. 

He'roess. 

Hero'ick. 

Hero'ick,  n. 

Hero'icicly. 

Hero'ickness. 

Hero'ical. 

HERO'rCALLV. 

He'roine. 
He'roism. 


HER 

Fr.  Ilcroc;  It.  Eroe-,  Sp. 
Hcroe  ;  Lat.  Hercs  ;  Or. 
'Hpojj.  A  word  of  which  the 
etymology  is  left  quite  un- 
settled  by  Vossius  and  Mar- 
tinius.  Lennep  imdertakes 
to  decide,  and  he  fixes  upon 
the  Gr.  verb  ap-^iv;  the  pe- 
culiar  meaning  of  which  ex- 
presses the  force  —  vis  et 
impetus,  quo  aliquid  aliorsum  moveatur,  et  ad- 
moveatur  alteri :  to  this  meaning,  he  affirms,  all 
the  various  applications  of  the  verb  may  be  traced: 
and  from  which  he  forms  certain  words,  designating 
power,  virtue,  eminence,  excellence,  superiority  ; 
and  among  these,  'Hpn,  Juno  ;  Lat.  Hera,  i.e.  do 
mina .-  'Hpos,  Jupiter ;  Lat.  Hcrus.  i.  e.  daminus, 
(A..S.  Hcrra;  Dut.  Hcer) -,  TJpor,  the  final  sylia- 
ble  pronounced  long,  is  'Hpcos ;  and  TJpcoj,  eximie 
ob  praestantiam,  denotes  a  more  illustrious  race  of 
men,  or  one  intermediate  between  gods  and  men. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  above  words  have  one 
common  origin.  (See  Er,  and  To  Hekv.)  It  is 
in  modern  usage  applied  to — 

Any  one  excelling  in,  pre-eminent  or  illustriou* 
for,  the  virtues,  active  or  passive. 

Thales.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoicks,  hold  that  thcsa 
daemons  be  spirituall  substances;  and  the /nTues  soule  se- 
p.Trate  from  their  bodies;  of  which  sort  there  be  good  and 
bad.  the  good  heroes  are  the  good  soules,  and  the  Iwd  heroas 
the  bad  soules ;  but  Epicurus  admitteth  none  of  ail  this. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  635. 
But  all  th'  herocsses  m  Pluto's  house. 
That  then  encounter'd  me,  exceeds  my  might 
To  name  or  number.— CAa/jmnn.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 
Tho'  hcroieal  be  properly  understood  of  demi-gods,  as  of 
Hercules  and  yEneas,  whose  parents  were  said  to  be,  the  ono 
eelestiall,  the  other  mortal ;  yet   is   it  also  transferred  tj 
them,  who  for  their  greatness  of  mind  came  near  to  God. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroical  Epistles.  Ta  the  Reader. 
But  evermore  some  of  the  verttious  race 
Rose  up,  insrired  with  hrtnieke  heat ; 
That  crept  the  branches  of  the  sient  [scyon]  base. 
And  with  strong  hand  their  fruitfnll  ranknes  did  deface. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  I. 


Whose  living  praises  in  hcroiek  style. 

It  is  my  chief  profession  to  compvle. 

Id.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 
No  time  for  lamentation  now, 

Nor  much  more  cause.  Samson  hath  quit  himself 

Like  Samson,  and  heroicty  hath  finish'd 

A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 

Fully  reveng'd.  Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

As  Saint  Jerome  saith  of  the  chastity  of  virgins  compured 
with  that  of  angels,  there  is  more  felicity  in  the  one.  hut 
more  fortitude  in  the  other  :  so  we  may  respecti\c]y  say  of 
their  loves,  that  there  is  more  happynesse  in  the  one, 'but 
more  heroicknesse  in  the  other. 

Mountogue.  Devutitc  Essayes,  pt.  1.  Treat.  14.  s.  3. 

The  shining  quality  of  an  epic  hero,  his  magnanimity,  his 
constancy,  his  patience,  his  piety,  orwhatever  characterise, 
cal  virtue  his  poet  gives  him,  raises  first  our  admiration ; 
we  are  naturally  prone  to  imitate  what  we  admire  ;  and  fre. 
quent  acts  produce  a  habit. — Dryden.  .^neis,  Ded. 

An  heroic  poem,  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
work  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  perform.  The 
design  of  it  is  to  form  the  mind  to  heroic  virtue  by  example  ; 
it  is  conveyed  in  verse,  that  it  may  delight  while  it  instructs; 
the  action  of  it  is  always  one,  entire,  and  great.— W.  lb. 


Whereiore,  seeing  the  acts  and  events,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  true  history,  are  not  of  that  amplitude  as  to 
content  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  is  ready  at  hand  to  feign 
acts  more  heroical.— Spectator,  No.  lOS. 

They  [actions]  would  change  their  n^itures  as  often  as  men 
change  their  opinions;  and  that  which  to-day  is  a  virtue, 
to-morrow  would  he  a  crime;  and  that  which  in  on?  vr.Sin. 
would  be  a  hcroieally  good  action,  would  in  another  man  be 
a  prodigious  piece  of  villainy. 

Sharpe,  vol.  iii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

Tom  Otwaycame  next.  Tom  Shadwell's  rte.nr  Zany, 

And  swears  for  heroics,  he  writes  best  of  any. 

Rochester.  A  Tiiat  of  the  Puds  for  the  Bays. 

A  heroine  is  a  kinde  of  prodigy  ;  the  influence  of  a  blazing 
starre  is  net  more  dangerous  or  more  avoyded. 
Evelyn.  Memoirs.  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  Mr .  Bohun,  Jan.  i,  1672. 

He  forms  and  equips  those  ungodly  man-killers,  whom  wo 
poets,  when  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes;  a  race  of  mcti.  who 
can  never  enjoy  quiet  in  thcni.erlve-;.  till  they  have  taken  it 
from  all  the  world.  This  is  Homer's  commeiid>ition  :  and, 
such  as  it  is.  the  lovers  of  pe.^ce.  or  at  least  of  more  moderala 
heroism,  will  never  envy  him. 

Drvden.  DedicaHon  of  the  Third  Miscellany, 
61. 


Tlie  most  magnammous 


HER 

of  tlio  field  will  earnestly 


polbit  thi;  aid 
domestii 


,  physician 


I  Ded  of  siclincss, 


state.— Ci'i;«n.  Oa  the  Passions,  vol.  v.  p.  217. 

Tliis  conduct,  however  it  may  be  varnished  over  by  the 
-lame  of  wisdom,  had  too  ranch  the  air  of  fearful  womanish 
intri"ue  to  consist  witli  that  heroical  firmness  and  intre- 
iiiditv  so  commonly  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
'  IIurd,ms.\.1.  Oil  Ihe.'Ige  of  Q.  Elizabeth. 

He  [William  Lord  Craven]  and  the  Uuke  of  Albemarle 
(the  noted  Monk)  heroiciillij  stayed  in  town  during  the 
dreadful  pestilence;  and,  at  the  liazard  of  their  hves,  pre- 
served order  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  the  time. 

Pennant.  London,  p.  2H. 

They  [some  spectators]  also  admire  a  favourite  performer's 
coat,  gown,  cap,  shoe,  leg,  or  hand,  but  forget  the  hero  and 
the  heroine,  the  poet  and  the  poem.— A'«o.r.  Eis.  No.  121. 

Among  the  Gentoos,  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of 
'  ■  e  wife  are  manifested  by  her  determination  to  commit  her 
body  to  tlie  flames  in  honour  of  the  deceased  husband;  that 
is,  by  an  act  of  self-murder.  More  civilized  nations  will 
admire  the  calm  heroism  of  the  sufferer,  but  execrate  the 

Coffiin.  Ethical  Treat.  On  the  Passions,  pt.ii.  Dis.  2.  c.2. 

HE' RON,  or        ^       Fr.  Heron.     The  Italians 

Hern.  I  (says  Menage)  call  this  bird 

He'ronshews,  or  I  Aerone,     airone,     ayldronc, 

He'rn'shewes.        (  anqherone,    and    arghirone  ; 

He'ron'er.  I  and  the  Sp.  Ar/rone.    Julius 

He'ronrv.  )   Scaligor    derives    the     It. 

Aernjie  fronn   the    Lat.  Aerius,   aerial ;    and   the 

Lat.  Ardea,  from  Aepa.  Sueir,  to  go  into  the  air. 

The   Greek  name  of  this   bird  is  EpwSios ;    and 

Itlenage  forms  the  Fr.  Heron  (after  his  manner) 

from  this  Greek  name,  and  the  It.  and  ,?p.  from 

the  Lat.  Ardea.     His  editor  prefers  the  Ger.  Her, 

high,  lofty.     Hernsues  (says  Skinner),  ardea  avis, 

sti  I  found  in  Lincolnshire,  from  heron  and  sue,  for 

pursue,  because  this  rapacious  bird  pursues  other 

bii'ds  as  well  as  fish.     Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,— Heron- 

ceimx,  according  to  the  Glossary;  and  calls  them 

young  Herons.     And  heroner,  a  hawk,  made  to 

Hie  only  at  the  hemn. 


I  wol  not  telleii  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  hir  swannes,  ne  hir  hrronsewes. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  13S2. 

rhey  toke  their  horses,  they  two  alone,  and  went  into  the 
feldes  and  founde  plentie  oC  heerons  to  flye  at. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cront/cle,  yol.i.  c.i06. 

The  king  gaue  our  captaine  at  liis  departure  a  plume  or 
fanne  of  hernshawes  feathers  died  in  red. 

Hackluyt.  Voi/ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 

And  the  slow  heron  down  shall  fall, 
To  feed  my  fairest  fair  withal. 

Cotton.  Invitation  to  Plii/llis. 

How  could  frogs  be  ingendred  in  the  air?  Eels,  of  dewy 
turfs,  or  of  mud  ;  Toads,  of  ducks?  Fish,  of /lerKS .'  and 
the  like.— Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  24. 

Certes,  there  is  nothing  in  this  rocke  that  is  not  full  of 
admiration  and  woonder ;  therein  also  is  great  store  of  Soland 
geese  (not  vnlike  to  those  which  Plinie  calleth  water-eagles, 
or  (as  we  say)  sea.-herims)  and  no  where  else  but  in  Ailsaie 
and  this  locke.—Holinslied.  Description  of  Scotland,  c.  7. 


As  when  a  cast  of  faulcons  made  their  flight 
At  an  herneshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing. 

The  whiles  they  strike  at  him  with  heedlesse  might. 
The  wary  fowle  his  bill  doth  backward  wring. 

Spenser.  Faerie  aueene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

Their  large,  broad,  concave  wings,  (in  appearance  much 
too  large,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  for  so  small  a  body,  but) 
of  greatest  use  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  greater  loads  to 
their  nests  at  several  miles  distance ;  as  I  have  seen  them 
do  from  several  miles  beyond  me,  to  a  large  heranrij  above 
three  miles  distant  from  me. 

Derham.  Physivo-Theolojy,  b.  iv.  c.  25.  Note  25. 

The  heron  usually  takes  his  prey  by  wadinginto  the  w.ater ; 
yet  it  m«st  not  be  supposed  that  he  does  not  also  take  it 
upon  the  ning.— Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

n  was  formerly  in  this  country  a  bird  of  game ;  heron- 
Aawiinj  being  so  favourite  a  diversion  of  our  ancestors,  that 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  and 
flie  person  who  destroyed  the  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  each  offence.     Not  to  know  the  hawk 


HES 

from  the  heronshaw,  was  an  old  proverb  taken  originally 
from  this  diversion ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  served  to 
express  great  ignorance  in  any  science. 

Pennant.   British  Zoology.  The  Heron. 

HE'RRING.      >     k.'S.  Hcering ;  TiwL  Haring ! 

He'rring-bl-ss.  SVr.Harang;  It.  Aringa  ;  Sp. 
Arengue ;  Low  Lat.  Harlngus,  from  her,  an  array. 
See  the  quotation  from  Pennant. 

Certaine  sonnes  of  iniquitie  of  the  towne  of  Lenne,  com- 

ming,  as  they  said,  to  fish  for  herrings,  cruelly  murdered  a 

\  knight. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 


HET 


Guicciardine.  in  his  description  of  the  Low  Countries, 
affirmeth,  that  the  Low  Countrymen  make  .yearly  in  clear 
gain  four  luindred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling  of 
the  herrings  taken  in  our  seas. 

Spelman.  Of  the  Admiral  Jurisdiction,  S;c. 


This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  the 
spring;  we  distinguish  this  vast  body  by  that  n.ime,  for 
the  word  herring  is  derived  from  the  Germ.an  har,  an 
army,  to  express  their  numbers. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Herring. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing  1771,  to 

the  end  of  the  winter  fishing  1781,  the  tonnage  bounty  upon 

the  herring-buss  fishery  has  been  at  thirty  shillings  the  ton. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 


HERSE.     See  Hearse. 

HERSE.  >      Herse   (Warton)    is   hersal,   i.e. 
He'rsal.    S  rehearsal.      Holy  herse,  the  7-ehearsal 
of  the  prayers.     Hcauie  herse,  the  glossarist  E.  K. 
interprets,  "  The  solemne  obsequie  in  funerals." 
They  both  vprose  and  tooke  their  ready  way 
Viito  the  church  their  prayers  to  appeale. 
With  great  deuotion,  and  with  little  zeal ; 

For  the  faire  damzell  from  the  holy  herse. 
Her  loue-sicke  heart  to  other  thoughts  did  steale. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
The  earth  now  lacks  her  ,wonted  light. 
And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night, 

O  beanie  herse. — Id.  The  Shepheard's  Calender.  Nov. 
With  this  sad  hersall  of  his  heauy  stresse, 

The  warlike  damzell  was  empassion'd  sore. 
And  said ;  Sir  Knight,  your  cause  is  nothing  lesse 
Tlicn  is  your  sorrow,  certes  if  not  more. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 

HE'RY,  V.     \       A.  S.   Her-ian,    her-gan,   her- 
He'rving,  ?!.  f  (/eoK ;     laudare,     celebrare,    to 

praise  ;— perhaps  to  advance,  to  exalt ;  to  bring 

or  place  in  the  front  or  on  high.     See  Er. 

To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to'honour,  to  worship ; 

to  proclaim  the  praise  or  honour;  generally,  to 

proclaim. 
And  the  schepardis  turneden  agen  glorifyinge  and  hery- 

inge  God  in  alle  thingis  that  thei  hadden  herd  and  seyen  :  as 

it  was  seyd  to  hem. —  Wictif.  Luke,  c.  2. 

And  whan  that  folk  it  to  his  fader  told. 

Not  only  he,  but  all  his  contree  mery 

Was  for  this  childe,  and  God  they  thonke  and  hery. 

Chaucer.  TheClerkes  Tale,  v.  81!)2. 
But  by  the  mouth  of  children  thy  bountee 
Parfourmed  is,  for  on  the  brest  souking 
Sometime  shewen  they  thin  henjiny. 

Id.  ThePiivresses  Tale,  v.  I3,.1S9. 

Tlio  wouldest  thou  learne  to  caroll  of  lone, 
And  hery  with  hymns  thy  lasses  gloue. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Fcbrnarie. 


HE'SITATE,  V.  ^       Fr.  Hesitcr ;  It.  Esilarc  ,- 

Hesita'tion.  I   Sp.  Hesilar ;     Lat.   Hesi- 

He'sitancv.  I  tare,   from  hcerere,   hcesum, 

Hf.'sitanti.v.        J  to    stick.      The    usage    is 

found  of  the  adverb  in  ly,  but  not  of  the  adj.  in  ant. 

To  stick  first;  to  stay,  to  stop  ;  to  delay ;  (sc. 

in  doubt  or  uncertainty,  whether  to  proceed,  what 

to  do  or  determine  ;)  to  be  or  remain  in  doubt, 

uncertainty,  or  suspense. 

It  is  so  plainly,  so  certainly  affirmed  in  Scripture,  that 
there  is  no  place  left  for  hesitation.  For  this  is  his  precept, 
that  we  believe  in  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  we  love  one  another. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  E.  14. 
Paschasius  P^adbertus,  who  lived  about  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  Christ's  incarnation,  so  expounds  the  pre- 
cept without  any  hesitation,  Bibite  ex  Itoc  omnes,  i.e.  tarn 
ministri  quam  reliqul  credentes,  Drin's  ye  all  of  this,  as  well 
they  that  minister,  a,'!  the  rest  of  the  believers. 

Id.  Dissuasives  from  Popery,  pt.  li.  b.ii.  s.4. 
8U4 


The  Spirit  of  God  comes  in  as  another  witness  that  Iq 
the  nioutli  of  two  witnesses  this  may  be  established,  and  by 
his  immediate  light  clears  up  the  truth  of  that  attestatkin 
that  conscience  did  make,  which  takes  away  all  doublings 


It  must  needs  become  a  sceptick  above  all  men  to  hesitate 
in  matters  of  exchange?  And  tho'  he  acknowledges  no  pre- 
sent good  or  enjoyment  in  life,  he  must  be  sure,  however,  of 
bettering  his  condition,  before  he  attempts  to  alter  it. 

Shaftesbury.  The  Moralist,  pt.  ii.  a.  I. 

Upon  these  grounds,  as  they  professed  they  did  without 
any  mincing,  hesitancy,  or  reservation,  in  the  most  full, 
clear,  downright,  and  peremptory  manner  with  firm  confi- 
dence and  alacrity  concurrently  aver  the  fact. 

Burrow.  Vorks,  vol,  ii.  Ser.  29. 

If  there  be  sight  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at  first  glimpse,  with- 
out hesitation,  perceive  the  words  printed  on  this  paper 
different  from  the  colour  of  the  paper. 

Locke.  On  Human  Ujiderstanding,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  s.  5 

The  only  sure  foundation  of  hope,  which  the  wisest  and 
most  thoughtful  men  amongst  the  heathen  pretended 
this  ease  to  have,  was,  from  the  consideration  .suggested 
tlie  text,  (1  Cor.  xv.  19,)  and  from  thence  some  of  them 
reasoned  without  doubt,  or  hesitancy  ;  and  lived  and  died  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  shew,  that  they  believed  their  own 
reasonings.— ^WerSary,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  I. 

Of  my  being  wont  to  speak  rather  doubtfully,  or  hesitantly, 
than  resolvedly,  concerning  matters  wherein  I  apprehend 
some  dilhculty,  I  have  in  another  treatise  (which  may 
through  God's  assistance  come  abroad  ere  long)  given  a  par- 
ticular, and,  I  hope,  a  satisHictory  account. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  To  the  Reader. 

I  would  beseech  my  readers,  not  to  look  upon  any  thing 
as  my  opinion  or  assertion,  that  is  not  delivered  in  the  intire 
series  of  my  own  words ;  lest  a  transcriber  should  make  me 
deliver  those  things  resolutely  and  dogmatically,  which  I 
deliver  but  liesitanily  and  conjecturally. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  311 

A  people,  whose  sacred  books  bore  testimony  in  every 
page  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  by  pestilence,  by  famine, 
and  the  sword,  could  never  hesitate  a  moment  to  conclude, 
that  the  calamities  of  the  wicked  Galileans  were  a  mark  ol 
God's  displeasure  against  sin. —  IVarburton,  Ser.  IS. 

But  in  an  age  of  darkness  he  [Gregory  VII.]  had  not  all 
the  knowledge  that  was  requisite  to  regulate  his  zeal ;   and 
taking  false  appearances  for  solid  truths,  he  without  hesita- 
tion deduced  from  them  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History 

HE  ST.  Goth.  Haitan ;  A.  S.  Hcet-an,  hat-an ; 
Dut.  Helen ,-  Ger.  Heisscn ,-  vocare,  dicere,  jubere. 
.See  Behest. 

That  which  is  named,  said,  ordered  ;  the  de- 
clared will ;  (sc.)  in  order,  mandate,  promise. 

In  jR.  Brunne,  p.  586,  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  called  the  ten  hestcs. 

Ne  that  no  man  ys  wurthe  to  be  ycluped  kyng. 
Bote  the  heye  kynge  of  heuene,  that  wrogte  al  thyng. 
That  hath  heste  of  water,  and  of  ertlie  al  so. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  322. 
Prelates  ne  no  orestes,  non  of  tham  lyued  wele. 
The  did  not  Godde's  hestes,  but  brak  tham  ilk  a  dele. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  G5 
Maie  none  of  hem  withstonde  her  heslcs, 
Some  parte  thei  shopen  in  to  bestes. 

Qotver.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

All  erthly  kynges  may  know  that  theyr  powers  be  vayne, 
and  that  none  is  worthy  to  haue  the  name  of  a  kynge  but 
he  that  hath  all  thynges  subiecte  to  his  hestes. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  206. 

Great  God  of  might,  that  reignest  in  the  mind, 

And  .all  the  bodie  to  thy  hest  doost  frame, 
Victor  of  Gods,  subduer  of  mankind. 

Spenser.  Hynine  in  hortour  of  Loue, 

And  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhor'd  eomm.ands. 

Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee 

By  helpe  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 

And  in  her  most  vnmiltigable  rage, 

Into  a  clouen  ^yne.— Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

What  is  your  name? 

Mir.  Miranda.— O  my  father, 
I  haue  broke  your  hest  to  say  so.— 7rf.  lb.  Act  iii.  sc.  1 

HE'TERARCHY.  Or.  'Erepos,  .-mother,  and 
apxn,  government. 

The  government  of  another,  a  stranger,  a  fo- 
reigner. 

It  isa  joy  to  think  we  have  a  king  of  our  owne.  Ourowne 

blood,  our  owne  religion  ;    according  to  the  motto  of  our 

princes  (/c/j  Bien) :  otherwise,  next  to  anarchy  is  cterarchy. 

Bp.  Hall.  Sermon.  Christ  Sr  Ccesar. 


HET 


HEX 


jITE,  ?i.  "\  Gr.  'ErepoK\LTOS ; 

adj.  V  Lat.  HcterocUlus  ,-  Fr. 

AL.  )  Heterocide ;   It.  Etero- 


HE'TEROCLITE, 

He'teroclite, 

Heterocli'tical.  J  Hcteroclite ;   It.  Etero- 

clito ;  Sp.  He.teroclito ;  from  ir^pos,  another,  and 
kMtos,  declination,  or  declension,  from  KA.iv-en'. 

"  An  heterodite,  or  declined  otherwise  than  the 
common  nownes  be,"  (Minshew.)  And  the  adj., 
generally, — 

Irregular  ;  not  consistent  with  or  conforming  to 
rule,  or  order ;  disorderly. 

Tliere  are  strange  helerodUes  in  religion  now-a-days ; 
among  whom,  some  of  them  may  be  saiil  to  endeavour  the 
exalting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  lifting  it  upon  Beel- 
zebub's hack,  by  bringing  in  so  much  profaneness  to  avoid 
supelstition.— Ji^oii'uW,  b.  iv.  Let.  35. 

JIad,  phranticke,  foolish,  hetcrociHes,  which  no  new  hos 
pilall  can  hold,  no  physicke  helpe. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  MclaJichol//,  p.  7G. 

It  IS  a  just  and  general  complaint,  that  indexes  for  the 
most  part  are  heteroclUes,  I  mean,  eitlier  redundant,  in  what 
is  needless,  or  defective  in  what  is  needful 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Norfolk. 

For  of  sins  heteroclUical :  and  such  as  want  either  name 

or  president,  there  is  oft  times  a  sin  even  in  their  histories. 

Brown.  (■'ul</ar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  19. 

T  count  it  not  irrational  to  think  that  things  primary  and 
heterodite,  as  also  by  a  parity  of  reason,  some  things  imma- 
terial and  supernatural,  may  be  sufficiently  proved  in  their 
kind,  if  there  be  such  a  positive  proof  of  them,  as  would  be 
competent  and  satisfactory. — Boijle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  174. 

Sir  Toby  Matthews,  one  of  those  hcteroclite  animals  who 
finds  his  place  any  where. 

Walpote.  Anecdotes  of  Pninlinri,  vol. 


c.  3. 


HE'TERODOX,  7i.  "\        Fr.  HHerodoxe ;    It. 

He'terodo.x,  orf/'.         \  Etcrodosso ;  Sp.  Hetero- 

He'terodo.xy.  J  do.vo ;      Gr.  'ErepoSo^os, 

one  who  is  of  another  opinion,  from  irepos,  ano- 
ther, and  5ojo,  an  opinion. 

An  opinion  otherwise  than,  or  different  from ; 
y6c.  the  commonly  prevailing  or  established 
opinion. ) 

On  Thursday  morning  we  had  another  session,  in  which 
was  nothing  done,  but  that  it  was  reasoned  whether  that 
last  heterodox  should  be  retained. — Hates.  Remains.  Bal- 
canqual's  Letter  from  the  Si/nod  of  Dorl,  Sic. 

But  such,  it  seems,  was  the  temper  of  those  times,  that 
he  was  not  only  dispejised  withal  as  to  this,  but  also  as  to 
another  licterod^jxtj  of  his,  concerning  the  resurrection. 

Cuilworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  39. 

This  order,  thus  subjoined  to  the  admonition,  that  was  to 
be  set  up  in  every  church,  and  so  the  more  obvious  to  be  read 
by  all  the  priests  and  curates,  as  well  as  others,  was  doubt- 
less to  hinder  raw  and  indigested  heterodox  preaching. 

Strype.  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  an.  1560. 

So  that  liad  our  Saviour  answered  otherwise,  he  had,  wo 
may  suppose,  been  taxed  with  ignorance  and  unskilfulness, 
perhaps  also  of  errour  and  heleroduxie. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

That  singular  character  [Whiston]  took  it  into  his  head 
to  disturb  the  doctor  [Sacheverel]  while  he  was  in  his  pulpit 
venting  some  doctrine  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  that 
heterodox  man. — Pennant.  London,  p.  '25S. 

Heterodoxy  was  to  a  Jew  but  another  word  for  disloyalty; 
and  a  zeal  to  see  the  rigour  of  the  law  executed  on  that 
crime,  was  the  honour  of  a  Jewish  subject. 

JIurd.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  20. 

HE'TEROGENE.      A       Fr.  mterogene;    It. 
Heteroge'neal.  I  Eteroyenco ,-   Sp.  Hete- 

Heterogene'itv.  \rogeneo:GT.'ET(poyovus, 

■  Heteroge'xeovs.  J  from   cVepoj,    another, 

Heteroge'neously.       I  and  yevos,  kind. 
Hetehoge'neousness.  )       Of    another    kind  ; 
unlike,  dissimilar,  in  kind  or  nature. 
Know  you  the  sapor  pontick ?  calcine? 
Or,  what  is  homogene,  or  hetemgene  ? 

B.  fonson.  The  Alchymist,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

A  strange  chimera  of  beasts  and  men, 

Made  up  of  pieces  heterogene  ; 

Such  as  in  nature  never  met 

In  eodem  subjeclo  yet.— Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

Wherefore,  either  the  two  little  parts  of  different  elements 
do  not  become  one  body ;  or  if  they  do,  we  must  agree  'tis 
by  the  nature  of  quantity,  which  works  as  much  in  hetero- 
geneal  parts  as  horaogeneal.— Dy^ij/.  Of  Bodies,  c.  11. 

And  the  reason  why  iron  comes  to  a  loadstone  more  effi- 
caciously then  another  loadstone  doth,  is,  because  loadstones 
eenersUy  are  more  imjiure  then  iroa  is  (as  being  a  kind  of 


oar  or  mine  of  iron)  and  have  other  extraneous  and  helcro- 
geneal  natures  mix'd  with  them :  whereas  iron  receives  the 
loadstone's  operation  in  its  whole  substance. 

Biglnj.  Of  Bodies,  c.  20. 

And  there  being  no  conceivable  convenience  at  all  in  the 
heterogeneity  of  parts,  I  think  the  conclusion  is  not  rash,  if 
we  averre  that  the  immediate  matter  of  efformation  of  the 
foetus  is  either  accurately  homogeneal,  or  if  there  be  any 
heterogeneity  of  parts  in  it,  that  it  is  onely  by  accident :  and 
that  it  makes  no  more  of  the  first  work  of  etformation  or 
organization  of  the  matter,  then  those  atonies  of  dust  that 
light  on  the  limner's  colours  make  to  the  better  drawing  of 
the  picture. — More.  Antidote  agninst  Atheism,  c.  2.  s.S.  App. 

Because  it  belongs  to  a  nitiltitude  of  associations,  and 
seems  to  differ  from  texture,  with  which  it  hath  so  mucii 
affinity,  as  peihaps  to  be  reducible  to  it.  in  this,  that  alw.ays 
I  in  mixtures,  but  not  still  in  textures,  there  is  required  a 
i(;(r;rcjncn«'/«  of  the  component  parts.      * 

Boyle,  irar/u-j,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

Let  a  liquor  in  any  vessel  look  never  so  clear  and  trans- 
1  parent  upwards,  yet  if  there  be  the  least  settlement,  or  hete- 
1  rogeneous  matter  in  any  part  of  it,  shake  it  thoroughly,  and 
it  will  be  sure  to  show  itself —SoaW,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 

Their  heterogeneous  politics 
Without  an  effbrvescence, 

Like  that  of  salts,  with  lemon  juice 
I      Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 
,  A  friendly  coalescence. — Cowper.  Friendship. 

I  They  [the  houses]  are  small,  and  by  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cumulating stores,  where  there  are  so  few  opportunities  of 
purchase,  the  rooms  are  very  heterogencouslii  filled. 

j  Johnson.  Journey  t^  the  Western  Islands. 

Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  heterogcneonsness  of  senti- 
ments, may  sufficiently  shew  that  a  work  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  reputed  author. 

Id.  General  Observations  on  Shakespcare^s  Plays. 

HE'THING.  Hearnc  says,  mockery;  Tyr- 
whitt, — contempt.  Perhaps  liauling,  i.e.  haughti- 
ness. 

AJIe  is  thi  hething  fallen  opon  the— .rt.  Brunne,  p.  273. 

Alas  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I  was  home  ! 
Now  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  til  scorne. 

Chaucer.  The  Bcves  Tale,  v.  4108. 

HEW,  V.  •\       See  How,  Hue.    A.  S.  Hemv-ian, 

Hew,  n.     V  aheaie-ian  ,■  Dut.  Houwcn,  huntcen  ; 

He'wer.  )  Ger.  Hauwen ;  Sv!.  Hiigga,  sccare; 
to  cut  or  hack,  with  any  kind  of  instrument,  (says 
Wachter,)  a  sword,  an  axe,  a  hatchet.  It  is  com- 
monly employed  when  some  degree  of  force  is 
used. 

To  cut,  to  hack,  to  chop  ;  to  form  or  frame  ; 
to  form,  to  frame,  to  fashion  or  figure,  by  cutting. 

Thei  hewe  on  the  paiens,  as  men  of  wille  gode. 
The  paiens  ageyn  tham  full  stifely  thei  stode. 

P.  Brunne,  p.  17. 

■W'el  coude  he  hm'cn  wood,  and  water  here, 
For  he  was  yonge  and  mighty. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1424. 

If  he  that  once  encounf  red  with  his  foes 

In  open  fielde  at  sound  of  blasted  trumpe,  I 

Doe  dare  to  yeelde  his  headed  head  to  bloes, 

And  goe  again  to  heare  the  canons  thumpe. 

Turbcrvile.  To  the  Rayling  Route  of  Sycophants.  I 

And  then  he  bylte  the  inner  courte  wyth  thre  rowes  of 

hewed  stone,  aud  one  rowe  of  cedar  woode.  ! 

Bible,  1551.  3  Kynges,  c.  6.  | 

And  Salomon  tolde  out  foure  score  thousand  men  to  hewe 

[stones]  in  the  mountaines.  i 

Geneva  Bible,  15G1.  2  Chron.  ii.  2. 

And  Josua  made  them  that  same  daye  hen-ers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  vnto  the  congregacyon,  and  vnto  the  aulter 
of  God  vnto  tliys  daye,  in  the  place  whiche  God  should 
chose.— Bible,  155      Josua,  c.  9. 

For,  all  for  praise  and  honour  he  did  fight. 

Both  striken  strike,  and  beaten  both  doe  beat, 
That  from  their  shields  forth  flieth  lirie  light,  I 

And  helmets,  hewen  deepe.  show  marks  of  cither's  might. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathfull  band  he  bends : 

Of  whom  he  makes  such  hauocke  and  such  hew 
That  swarms  of  damned  soules  to  hell  he  sends. 

Jd.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

There  lies  our  way  ;  be  thou  nroi>  the  guard, 
And  look  around,  while  I  securely  go, 
Aud  hew  a  passage  through  the  sk-fping  foe. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  ix. 


Ilim  in  a  hundred  parts  Astolpho  hews, 
As  oft  his  scvcr'd  frame  itself  renews. 

Iloole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  XT, 

HE'XAGON.  ^         Fr.   Hcvagnue;     It.   Exa- 

He.xa'gonal.      >  /jono  ,-     Sp.  Hcxagond ;     Lat. 

IIexa'gonv.  J  Hexagonox  -,  Gr.  'E|a7a>!/or, 
from  i\,  six,  and  yoivM,  an  angle. 

A  figure  with  six  angles,  and,  consequently, 
six  sides. 

And  besides,  that  salt  dissolved  upon  fixation  returns  to 
its  affected  cubes,  the  regidar  figures  of  minerals,  as  the 
hexnij^nal  of  crystal,  the  hemisph£Erical  of  the  fairy-stone, 
the  .'Stellar  figure  of  the  stone  asteria,  and  such  like,  seem  to 
look  with  probability  upon  this  way  of  formation. 

Glanrill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  c.  5. 

When  I  read  in  St.  Ambrose  oi  hexagonies,  or  sexaiigular 
cellars  of  bees,  did  I,  therefore,  conclude  that  they  were 
mathematicians ?— By;.  Bramhnll  against  Hobhs. 

For  the  space  about  any  point  may  be  filled  up  either  by 
six  equilateral  triangles,  or  four  squares,  or  three  hexagons  ; 
whereas  three  pentagons  are  too  little,  and  three  heptagons 
too  much.— ii«i/.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

■With  that  prodigious  geometrical  subtilty  do  those  little 
animals  work  their  deep  hexagonal  cells,  the  only  proper 
figure  that  the  best  mathematician  could  choose  for  such  a 
combination  of  houses. 

Derham.  Physlco-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

It  is  well  known  to  mathematicians,  that  there  is  not  , 
fourth  way  possible,  in  which  a  plane  may  be  cut  in  little 
spaced  that  shall  be  equal,  similar,  and  regular,  without 
leaving  any  interstices.  Of  the  three,  the  he.xagun  is  the 
most  proper,  both  for  conveniency  and  strength.  Bees,  as 
if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular  hexagons. 

Reid.  On  the  Active  Powers,  Ess.  3.  c.  2. 

HEXA'METER,  n.  )      Fr.  and  Sp.  He.vanwtre ; 

Hexa'meter,  ndj.  i  h.  Essamctro;  Gr. 'Efn- 
^lerpos,  from  e|,  six,  and  fierpov,  a  measure. 

A  measure,  or  a  verso  measuring  or  consisting 
of  six  feet. 

Wlien  Dorus,  desiring  in  a  secret  manner  to  speak  of 
their  cases,  perchance  the  parties  intended  might  take  some 
light  of  it,  making  low  reverence  to  Zelmane,  began  thii 
provoking  song  in  hexameter  verse  unto  her. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

Now,  that  songs  or  ditties  to  be  sung  unto  stringed  instru  • 
ments,  were  composed  in  old  time  of  hexameter  verses, 
Timotheus  giveth  us  to  understand. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  10\8. 

The  English  verse,  which  we  call  heroick,  consists  of  no 
more  than  ten  syllables ;  the  Latin  hexameter  sometimes 
rises  to  seventeen. — Dryden.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Were  we  to  judge  every  production  by  the  rigorous  rules  of 
nature,  we  should  reject  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  JSncid  of 
Virgil,  and  every  celebrated  tragedy  of  antiquity,  and  ths 
present  times,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as 
an  Hector  or  Turnus  talking  in  hexameter,  or  an  Othello  in 
blank  verse.— GoWimrtA,  Ess.  13. 

HEXA'NGULAR.     Having  six  angles. 


HE'XAPOD.  Gr. 'E^a7ro57)j,  having  six  feet, 
from  e|,  six,  and  iroSer,  feet. 

For  I  take  those  to  have  been  the  hexapodes  from  which 
the  greater  sort  of  beetles  come;  for  that  sort  oi hexapodes 
are  at  this  day  eaten  in  our  American  plantations,  as  I  aai 
informed  by  my  good  friend  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  who  also  pre- 
sented me  with  a  glass  of  them  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Mr.  Jessop  (another  very  judicious,  curious,  and  ingenious 
gentleman)  saw  hexapodes  vomited  up  by  a  girl;  which 
hexapodes  lived  and  fed  for  five  weeks. 

Derham.  Physico-Theolagy,  b.  viii.  c.  6.  Note  12. 

HEXA'STICK.  Gr.  'Efao-rixor,  having,  or 
consisting  of,  six  verses ;  from  e|,  six,  and  a-T{xo^, 


I  will  conclude  with  that  famous  hexastic  which  Sannaz- 

zaro  made  of  this  great  city,  which  jileaseth  me  much  better. 

Howell,  b.i.  Let.  30.  s.  1. 

Dryden  on  this  occasion  was  a  subscriber,  and  furnished 
Tonson  with  a  well-known  hexastiek.  which  has  ever  suice 
generally  accompanied  the  engraved  portraits  of  Milton. 

Ma  lone.  Life  of  Dryden. 

HE  XT.  High  or  hegh,  hrghe.st,  heghst,  hext. 
In  the  same  manner,  (atlds  31r.  Tyiwhitt.)  next  is 
formed  from  neyh. 

Tuclf  ger  he  byleuede  thn  here  wyth  nobleye  ydov.-, 
And  hexte  men  of  mony  londcs  aboute  hym  vaste  drou. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  !.S0. 


HIC 

TcT  the  first  apple  and  the  hext 


HEY-DAY.  I  An  interjection  (says  Skinner) 
Hf.'vdeguif.s.  (  of  wonder  or  admiration,  q.  d. 
hiah.da'i.  O  festum  diem,  i.  e.  laetum  et  felieem : 
an  etymology  much  at  variance  with  tlie  common 
usi'xe'  of  the  word :  but  see  the  quotations  to 
illu<trate_HiGH-DAVs,  in  v.  High. 

Thj  Giossarist  to  Spenser  calls  hei/deguies  "  A 
countrey  dance  or  round.  The  couceipt  is,  that 
the  Graces  and  nymphs  do  daunce  unto  the  Muses 
and  Pan  his  musicke  all  night  by  moonelighte :  to 
signify  the  pleasantncsse  of  the  soyle."  The 
readins;  of  Dr.  Percy  below  seems  to  point  to  the 
only  plausible  etymology. 

Grnnm.  Heif-iia  !  what  Hans  Flutterkin  is  this  ?  what 
Dutchman  doe's  build  or  frame  castles  in  the  aire  ? 

B.  Jtjnson.  The  Masque  of  Augurcs. 

Bat  friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  graces, 
And  lishtfoote  Nymphs  can  chase  the  lingring  night, 

With  heijriegitics.  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 
Which  sisters  nine,  which  dwelle  on  Parnasse  hight, 
Do  make  them  musick,  for  their  more  delight. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  June. 

And  whiles  the  nimble  Cambrian  rills 
Dance  Itfi-da-gies  amongst  the  hills, 
Thi  Mnse  them  to  Camarden  brings. 

Drayton.  Poli/-0l6ion,  s.5.  Arg. 

Ey  wells  and  rills  in  meadowes  greene. 

We  nisfhtly  dmce  our  Iteii-dati  guise  ; 
And  t<i  our  tairye  king  and  queene, 

Vr'e  chant  our  moone-light  minstrelsies. 

Rubin  Goodfeltow.  Percy,  vol.  iii. 

HIA'TION.  ■)       hat.  Jliare:     Gr.  Xo-fir,   to 

HiA'xfs.  )  open,  to  gape. 
An  opening,  a  gaping. 

A  second  is  the  continued  Jiiatinn  or  holding  open  its 
rr.y-uth.  "hicli  men  ohverving,  conceive  the  intention  thereof 
to  receive  the  aliment  of  air.— Broicn.  Viilg.  £rr.  b.iii.  c.2I. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  fill  this  hinliis  by  producing  an  al- 
most entire  chronologic  series  of  paintings  from  the  time  to 
Henry  VII.  when  Mr.  Venue's  notes  recommence. 

JVaipole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

HIBE'RNAL.  )      Lat.  Hihernus,  from  hietns, 
HinERSTA'TiON.  Sioivt-C'c;  fromGr.X6i;Uo  (Voss.) 
OTTO  Tou  xe-(iv,  quod  nempe  pluvias  fundat ;  be- 
cause it  pours  forth  rains. 

Wintry  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  winter. 

■Were  there  any  such  effectual  heat  in  this  star  [the  dog- 
Btarl.  yet  could  it  hut  weakly  evidence  the  same  in  summer; 
Jt  being  ahont  40  derrrees  distant  from  the  sun  ;  and  should 
rather  manifest  its  warming  power  in  the  winter,  when  it 
lemaint  conjoyned  with  the  sun  in  its  luibernal  conversion. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Erroiirs,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

There  mig'nt  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  and  untainted  [air] 
he  let  in  and  issue  out  as  freely,  and  that  so  qualitiert  in  its 
intermediate  composition,  as  should  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  several  plants  that  were  to 
pass  their  hybeniatiun  in  the  green-house 

Evetyn.   Katcndarium  Hurlense.  A  New  Conservatory. 

HI'CCIUS  DO'CTIUS.  An  unintelligible 
term  (says  the  editor  of  Hudihras)  used  by  jug- 
glers. Mr.  Brande  thinks  it  corrupted  from  hie 
eft  dnctu.'i ;  words  with  which  the  appearance  of 
the  Catholic  priests  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
tvas  in  old  times  announced. 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  told  the  clock. 
For  maiiy  years  at  Bridewell-dock, 
At  Westminster,  and  Hick's-H.ill, 
And  hiccius-ductitts  play'd  in  3\\.—}Iudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

HI'CCOUGH.  Variously  written,  hkket,  or 
hicquet,  hick-hop,  hiccup,  and  hiccoucih  ;  Dut. 
Hicken,  hicksen ;  Ger.  HiTcn  ;  Sw.  Hicka  ,-  which 
the  etymologists  agree  ai«;  words  formed  from  the 
sound.     And  see  Ye.\. 

,  according  to  that  of  ' 


The  same  portion  taken  III,  >,  v  1 1:  I -nlcd  vinegarhot, 
nllaieth  the  convulsion  m  iin  i,i,,,„].,  pmcceding  from 
excessiveyexingor  Aicr/Kc/s— //u//a!/i/.  Plinie,  b.xxxii.  c.  9. 

He  sh.iU  be  a  knight,  a  haron  ;  or  by  some  false  accusa- 
tion, as  ihey  do  lo  such  as  have  the  liirkliop,  to  make  them 
ffuigot  it. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Metonchoty,  p.  ^\9. 


HID 

Quoth  he,  "  To  bid  me  not  to  love 

Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move. 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up 

Or  (when  I'm  in  a  fit)  to  hiccup."       Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

Some  are  freed  from  the  hiccough,  by  being  told  of  some 
feigned  ill  news  or  even  of  some  other  things,  that  but  ex- 
cites a  great  attention  of  mind. 

Boyle.  Works,  Tol.  i.  p.  83.  Life. 

HIDE.  A.S.  Jlida,  et  ht/di/;  Scotch,  Hilda, 
from  A.S.  H;/d-an,  tegere, 'to  cover;  Scotch, 
Hilden,  to  cover.  Hi/d  among  the  A.  S.  was  the 
same  as  tectum  among  the  Latins  ;  and  hide-lands 
were  lands  annexed,  or  appertaining,  ad  hjdam 
seu  tectum,  (Spelman.) 

See  Carucatb. 


The  thrid  poynt  thei  wild,  to  sueve  he  was  dryueu, 
That  the  Danegelde  for  euer  suld  be  forgyuen, 
&  of  ilk  a  tiidp  tuo  schillynges  that  he  toke 
Suld  neuer  eft  betide,  he  suore  on  the  boke. 

R.Brunne,  p.  110. 

Tlie  whole  land  [was]  formerly  divided,  either  by  Alfred 
the  Great  or  some  other  precedent  king,  into  243,600  hides 
or  plough  lands;  and  according  to  this  division  were  the 
military  and  other  charges  of  the  kingdom  impos'd  and  pro- 
\mition'd.— Spelman.  On  Feuds  §■  Tenures,  J(c.  c.  8. 


HIDE,  t).  ^  A.S.  IT//, 
Hi'der.  >  hueden  ,-  Ge 
Hi'ding,  n.  J  abscondere,  t 


.    Hi/dan:     Dut.  Hocden, 
r.    Hueten  ,-     celare, 
ccultare,  and  conse- 
quentially terfere ;    whence,  probably,  the  hide  of 
an  animal,  (qv.) 

To  conceal,  to  cover  from  the  sight,  to  secrete. 

Hil,  that  mygte  of  scapye.  vaste  flowe  there 

To  Walys,  and  to  Cornwayle,  and  hudde  hem  vor  fere. 

B.  Gloncester,  p.  226. 
Saynt  Cutberte's  clerkes  In  hidncs  euer  gede. 
At  Geruans  set  ther  raerkes,  a  house  the  gan  vpspede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  77. 

Menye  of  the  bn'ddes 

H'ndden  and  heleden.  durneliche  here  egges 

For  no  foul  sholde  hem  fynde.— Piers  Plouliman,  p.  223. 

The  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  tresnur  hid  in  a  feeld, 
which  a  man  that  fyndith,  hidilh.  and  fur  iove  of  it,  he  goith 
&  sellith  alio  thingis  that  he  hath  and  byeth  thilke  felde. 

Wietif.  Mutlheu;  c.  13. 

The  kyngdome  of  heauen  is  lyke  vnto  treasure  7;;/!?*  in 

the  feld,  the  which  a  man  fyndeth  &  hydeth  :  and  for  ioye 

therof  goeth  &  selleth  al  that  he  hath,  andbieth  that  felde. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Be  not  seen  fastynge  to  men,  hut  to  the  fadir  that  is  in 

hidlis,  and  thi  fadir  that  seeth  in  hidtis  schal  yelde  to  thee. 

Wiclif  Matthew,  c.  5. 

For  if  the  tiller  of  the  field,  ne  dohie  not  in  the  yearth, 
and  if  the  hider  of  the  gold,  ne  had  liid  the  gold  in  that 
place,  the  gold  ne  had  not  been  found. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

For  sothfastnes  wol  none  hidings. — Id.  Rom.  of  tlie  Rose. 

And  [his]  brightnes  was  as  the  light:  he  had  homes 
[comroing]  out  of  his  hands,  and  there  was  the  hiding  of  his 
power.— BiWt?,  1583. 

But  when  I  me  awake,  and  find  it  but  a  dreame. 
The  anguish  of  my  former  wo  beginneth  more  extreme  ; 
And  me  tormenteth  so,  that  unneath  may  I  find. 
Some  hidden  place,  wherein  to  slake  the  gnawing  of  my 
raind.— ^KJTcy.  Comp.  of  the  Absence  of  her  Lorer.  Sjc. 

A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside. 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow ; 

I'tt  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.i.  c.  1. 


Whoe'er  would  English  monuments  survey. 

In  other  records  may  our  courage  know  : 
But  let  them  hide  the  story  of  this  day. 

Whose  fame  was  blemish'd  by  too  base  a  foe. 

Bryden.  Annus  Mirabitis. 


Swift.    The  Ston 
flow'rcts  bloom, 


rtn    The  F.r.ylish  Garden,  I 


HID 

The  country,  forest  or  marsh  ;  the  habitations,  cottages ; 
the  cities,  hiding-places  in  woods ;  the  people  naked,  or  only 
covered  with  skins  :  their  sole  employment,  pasturage  anil 
hunting.— BiirAi.'.  An  Abridg.  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

HIDE,.!.  ^  A.S.H;/de:  Dut.  Haude, 
HiDE-BorxD.  >  hnt/d  ;  Gcr.  Haul ;  pellis,  cutis, 
Hide-dress.    )  corium,  probably  from  the  A.  S. 

Hi/d-an,  (see  Hide,  ante,)  to  cover,  to  protect. 
That  which  covers  or  protects ;  (sc.)  the  flesh, 

the  body  ;  usually  applied  to  a  thick,  hairy  skin. 


R.  Gloucester,  p.  404. 

Of  the  hides  of  beasts  being  tanned,  they  vse  to  shape  for 
themselues  light,  but  impenetrable  artnour. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

No  sooner  was  out,  but,  swifter  then  thought. 
Fast  by  the  hyde  the  woIfe  Lowder  caught. 

Spenser.  Sliepheard's  Calender.  September. 

The  chief  trade  of  this  place  consisteth  of  sugar  and 
ginger,  which  growelh  in  the  island,  and  hides  of  oxen  and 
kine.  which  in  this  waste  country  of  the  island  are  bred  lu 
infinite  numbers. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  A  West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  24. 


How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide, 

Have  liv'd  a  second  life,  and  diff'erent  natures  trv'd. 

Addison.    To  Drydcn. 
Between  their  horns  the  salted  barley  threw. 
And  wilh  their  heads  to  heaven  the  victims  slew  : 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  th'  enclosing  hide; 
The  thighs  selected  to  the  gods  divide. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  1. 

Mr.  Henshaw  mentioned  a  way  of  shaking  off  the  mildew 
from  the  ears  of  corn,  by  a  rope  dr.Twn  over  the  tops  of  them 
by  two  men  at  either  end  of  it ;  which  mildew  was  found  to 
make  the  corn  hide-buund.—Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p   183. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a  strong  /jM."  exactly  resembling 
black  leather,  destitute  of  scales,  but  marked  ivith  the  ap- 
pearance of  them. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.   Coriaceous  Tortoise. 

Nor  were  they  even  startled  at  the  report  of  a  musquet ; 
till,  one  day.  upon  their  endeavouring  to  make  us  sensible 
that  their  arrows  and  spears  could  not  penetrate  their  hide' 
dresses,  one  of  onr  gentlemen  shot  a  musquet  ball  through 
one  of  them,  folded  six  times. 

Cook.    Voyages,  vol.  vi.  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Probably  from 
■an,  to  hide.      It 
rittcn   hidous. 
That  (says  Skinner)  which  any  one  would  by  every 
means  avoid,  and  even  hide  himself  from. 

Frightful,  horrible,  excessively  ugly  ;  odious  or 
hateful. 

The  kyng  did  mak  right  gare  an  hidous  engj'u. 

The  name  thei  cald  Ludgare  or  Lurdare  or  Striuelvn. 

R.Brunne',  ^.32^. 
This  world  (he  said)  in  lesse  than  in  an  houte 
Shal  al  be  dreint,  so  hidous  is  the  shoure  ; 
Thus  shal  mankinde  drenche,  and  lese  hir  lif. 

Chancer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3520 
The  brighte  swerdes  wenten  to  and  fro 
So  hidouslf/,  that  with  the  leste  stroke 
It  semed  that  it  would  felle  an  oke. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1704. 
If  yourmen  decay  by  sickenes  or  by  sworde,  if  vitaill  faile, 

AirfeoHs  tempeste  arise,  you  shall  be  destitute  of  aide,  pio- 
uisio  and  treasure.— /fo//.  Henry  V.  an.  2. 

Of  stature  huge  and  hideous  he  was. 

Like  to  a  giant  for  his  monstrous  hight. 

And  did  in  strength  most  sorts  of  men  surpas, 

Ne  ever  any  found  his  match  in  might. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  11 
For  she  w,is  scarcely  safely  put  on  shore. 

But  that  the  skies  (O  wond'rous  to  behold !) 
O'erspread  with  lightning  hideously  do  roar. 
The  furious  winds  with  one  another  scold. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Magellane  was  not  altogether  deceived,  in  naming  of  them 
giants  ;  for  they  generally  differ  from  the  common  sort  of 
men,  both  in  stature,  bignesse.  and  strenglh  of  body,  as  also 
in  the  hidenusnesse  of  their  voice  ;  but  yet  they  are  nothing 
so  montrous,  or  giantlike  as  they  were  reported. 

SirF.  Drake.  Tl^e  World  Encompassed,  p.  28. 

Then  wasteful  forth 

Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease  : 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend 
Sick  nature  Wasting,  and  to  heartless  woe, 
And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man 

Thomson.  Summer, 


HI'DEOUS.    ^       Yy.Hidevx.      I 

Hi'deoisly.       > the  a.  S. /Tyrf-nn, 
Hi'DEOtisNF.ss.  J  was  formerly  wr 


HIE 

Tliey  (out  of  a  wanton  mind,  but  in  eiTcct  profanely  and 
ahcrilejiously)  have  attributed  to  lier  divers  swelling  and 
vain  names,  divers  scandalously  unsavoury,  some  hideonsty 
blasphemous  titles  and  elogies,  as  alluding'to,  so  intrenching 
upon,  the  incommunicalile  prerogatives  of  God  Almighty, 
and  of  our  blessed  Saviour. — Barioa,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  24. 


The' 


•-dance  c 


a  great  variety  of  violent  mo- 
deous  contortions  of  the  limbs,  during  which  the 
:  also  oerforms  its  part. 

Cuo/c.  First  f'oyar/c,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Does  he  want  to  be  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  our  humi- 
'iation  to  France,  -who  has  seen  his  free,  fertile,  and  happy 
city  and  stale  of  Bologna,  the  cradle  of  regenerated  law,  the 
Beat  of  sciences  and  of  arts,  so  liidpovsly  metamorphosed, 
whilst  he  was  crying  to  Great  Britain  for  aid.  and  offering 
to  purchase  that  aid  at  anv  price  ! 

BitrUe.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

HIE,  or         ^        A.  S.  Hiq-an,   festinare  ;    to 
haste   or   speetl, 


HIE,  or  ^  A.  S.  Hiri-a 
Hioii,  y.  (hie,  to  make 
Hie,  n.  j  (Somner. ) 

Hi'ghingt.y.  J       To  hasten,  o 


n,  or  make  haste  ;  to 
use  speed,  to  move  quickly. 
Thya  erchebyssnp  was  adrad  welsore,  thn  he  awok  ; 
He  hyed  to  the  kyng.  R.  Cloiwesler,  p.  240. 


Ich  higlied  to  her  house,  to  herken  of  more.— /rf.  Crede. 


And  whanne  thei  hadden  take  a  maundement  of  hym  to 
Silas  and  to  Tymothe  that  ful  Jii/ghr/nqli  [(jiiam  ceteriter] 
thei  schulden  come  to  hym  thei  wenten  forth. 

Id.  Dcdis,c.  17. 
Tlie  steward  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie 
And  eke  the  win,  in  all  this  melodie. 

Chaucer.  The  Squiercs  Tale,  v.  1C,C05. 
But  in  his  blacke  clothes  sorewefully 
He  came  at  his  commandement  on  liie. 

Id.  The  Knir/Ues  Tale,  v.  2981. 
And  sayd  hem  certain,  but  he  misht  have  grace, 
To  han  Custance,  within  a  litel  space. 
He  n'aa  but  ded.  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedie. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawcs  Tale,  v.  462;. 
To  ship,  gne  euery  wight 


that/ 


ight, 


And  lU  the  barge  melhought  echone 

They  went.  Id.  Drcame. 

Then  the  stev.-ird,  syr  Kadore, 

A  no'iul  letter  made  he  thore, 

And  wrowghte  hit  all  ivith  code. 
H";  wrowghte  hit  yn  hyghyftyc, 
And  sent  hit  to  his  lorde  the  kynge, 

That  gentyll  was  of  blode.  Emare.  Ritson,  vol.  ii. 

Cud.  Then  blow  your  pypes,  shepheards,  till  you  be  at 

The  night  highelh  fast,  vts  time  to  be  gone. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender,  .lugunt. 
Fcth  his  journey  this  Jonathas  held 

And  as  he  his  looke  about  him  cast, 
Another  tree  from  afarre  he  beheld 
To  which  he  hasted,  and  him  hied  fait. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 

.\nd  at  his  warning. 

Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  ayre, 

Th'  evtr.auagant,  and  erring  spirit  Iiies 

To  his  confine.  Shakespeare.  Ilamlel,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Who  with  sweet  smiles  paternal  soon  redress'd 

His  troublous  thoughts,  and  clear'd  each  sad  surmise  ; 

Then  turns  his  ready  steed  and  on  his  journey  hies. 

Wesl.  Education. 

HI'ERARCH.  ^       Vv.  HicrarcMe ;    \L  Gemr- 
Lat. 
'UpapxM, 
and  apx>h 
a  government. 

A  sacred  principality,  a  holy  government ;  say 
Minshevv  and  Cotgrave. 

Hierorch. — the  chief  or  head  of  such  principahty 
or  government ;  of  a  holy  or  sacred  order. 
That  Musike,  with  his  heauenly  harmonie. 
Do  not  allure  a  heauenly  mind  from  heauen, 
Xor  set  men's  thoughts  in  worldly  melodie. 
Till  heauenly  hierarchies  be  quite  forgot. 

Gaseoigne.  The  Steele  Glass. 

The  princely  hierorch. 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers,  to  seise 
Possession  of  the  garden.— Afi«on.  Paradise  lost,  h.  xi. 

Hcc  together  calls. 

Or  several  one  by  one,  the  Regent  powers. 

Under  him  Regent,  tells,  as  he  was  taught, 

That  the  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  night. 

Now  ere  dim  night  had  di^incumber'd  hcav'n. 

The  great  li:tra:chal  standard  was  to  moie.— /i?.  Ih.  b.  v. 


HI'ERARCH.  ^  Vy.  HicrarcMe ;  Ij 
HtERA'RCiiAL.  \chia;  Sp.  Hicrarrhi 
Hi'F.nARCHV.  (  Hierarchia ;  Gr.  ' 
HiEUA'Rrnic.Ai.  J  from  iVpos,  sacred,  a 


HIE 

VTien  S.  Paul  reckoned  the  oeconomy  of  hierarchy,  he 
reckons  not  Peter  first,  and  then  the  apostles  ;  but  first 
apostles,  sccoudarily  prophets,  &c.  And  whatsoever  is  first 
either  is  before  all  things,  or  at  least  nothing  is  before  it. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  ". 

They  declared,  "  That  that  hierarchical  government  was 
evil  and  justly  offensive,  and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom,  a 
great  impediment  to  reformation  and  growth  of  religion  ; 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  government  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  they  were  resolv'd  that  the  same  should  be 
taken  away."— Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  09. 

In  the  old  Levitical  hierarchy  it  was  part  of  the  ministerial 
oflice  to  slay  the  sacrifices,  to  cleanse  the  vessels,  to  scour 
the  flesh- forks,  to  sweep  the  Temple,  and  carry  the  filth  and 
rubbish  to  the  brook  Kidron. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Being  a  people  under  an  hierarchical  government,  and 
the  subjects  of  a  sovereign  who  has  all  nature  under  his 
controul,  and  can  direct  every  event  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,  national  prosperity  and  national  adver- 
sity were  continually  placed  before  them,  as  the  rewards  or 
punishments  of  obedience  or  rebellion. 

Cogan.  Theological  Disquisition,  Dis.  2.  c.  1. 

HI'EROGLYPH.       ^         Fr.    n!nn,,l„i,h!que; 

HiEROGLv'pHICK,  /(.  I     II.        ( ,'.  rn,)!! flin  :         Sp. 

HiIiROGLV'PHICK,  ailj.    [  niir,.i,h:i.li,n.:\.M.Hk- 
HiEROGLV'pHICAL.    "       (  rn,ihij,lii,a  :      (jr.  'Upo- 

HtEEOGLV'PHfCALLY.        I    y\v<plKU,        fl'Om       UpOS, 

Hierogly'phize,  v.  J  sacred,  and  y\vip-etv, 
sculpere,  to  carve,  to  grave. 

He  gave  unto  her  a  kind  expression,  by  a  quaint  device 
sent  unto  her  in  a  rich  jewel,  fashioned  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  trivial  hieroglyphs,  used  ill  France,  called 
Rebus  de  Picardy. 

Sir  G.  Buck.  History  of  Richard  III.  (1646.)  p.  115. 

For  the  characters  which  are  called  hieroglyphicks  in 
Egs'pt,  he  in  manner  all  of  them,  like  to  those  precepts  of 
Pythagoras  :  Eat  not  upon  a  stool  or  chair :  Sit  not  over  a 
bushell ;  Plant  no  date  tree;  Stir  not  the  fire  in  the  house, 
nor  rake  into  it  with  a  sword. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1051. 

And  upon  the  wals,  hewed  out  of  the  very  rockes,  en- 
graved many  kinds  of  fowles  and  wild  beasts,  and  infinite 
formes  of  other  living  creatures :  which  being  not  understood 
of  the  Latines,  they  called  hicrogli/nhicke  letters. 

"      Id.  ,lmmianus,-g.  2U. 
To  this  chaVlenge  the  Scythian  returned  an  hieroglyphical 
answer  ;  sending  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows. 
Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  iii.  c.  5.  s.  4. 

God  in  his  wisdom  thought  good  by  abasing  the  serpent 
for  file  titne  to  come,  to  make  him  an  everlasting  embleme 
and  monument,  wherein  man  might  hieroglyphieally  reade 
the  malice,  vileness  and  execrable  baseness  of  that  wicked 
Spirit  which  had  beguiled  him. 

Mede.  On  Texts  of  Scripture,  b.  i.  Dis.  OS. 

More  admirable  is  that  which  they  attest  was  found  in 
Mexico  and  other  places  of  the  new  world,  where  they 
liicroghiphiz'd  both  their  thoughts,  histories,  and  inventions 
to  posterity,  not  much  unlike  to  the  Egyptians,  though  in 
lesse  durable  and  permanent  matter. — Evelyn.  Sculptura. 

It  well  deserves  considering  that  these  ancient  writers,  in 
treating  aenigmatically  upon  the  subject,  have  generally 
fixed  upon  the  very  same  hieroglyphiek,  varying  only  the 
story,  according  to  their  affections  or  their  wit. 

Swift.   Tale  of  a  Tub.  A  Digression  concerning  frilieks. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  ; 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government ; 
And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's 


Hudibr. 


pt. 


profane  history ; 
proposed,  to  evince  the  same  from  internal 
deuce;  taken  from  the  original  use  of  their  so  much  c 
hrated  hieroglyphics. 

Warburiun.  The  Bieine  Legation,  b.  iv.  ! 


But  to  give  this  argument  its  due  force,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  up  hieroglyphic  writing  to  its  original ;  which  a 
general  mistake  concerning  its  primeval  use  hath  rendered 
extremely  difficult. — Id.  lb. 

He  subdued  Asia  Minor  and  all  the  regions  of  Europe, 
where  he  erected  pillars  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions, 
denoting  that  these  p.arts  of  the  world  had  been  subdued  by 
the  great  Sesostris  or  Sesoosis. 

Eaickes.  Argonautics,  b.  iv.  Note. 

HIEROGRA'MMATI.ST.  ^       Gr.    'Upoypan- 
Hiehogra'mmatick.  I  fxarivi,      iepuypu- 

IIifbogramma'ticai..  Vip'ci;  a  writer  of 

HiEROGR.\'PHic.  I  sacred  things;    a 

Hierogra'phicai..  J  writing     or     de- 

scription of  sacred  things;  from  Upos,  sacred  or 
holy,  and7poif>-cii',  to  write. 

.See  the  quotations  from  Warhiirton. 

m 
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The  other  [sort  of  language  and  character  vras]  used  only 
by  priests,  prophets,  hierognnnmulisis,  or  holy  writers. 

Greenhitl.  Art  of  EmOalmuig,  p.  291. 

The  hierogrammatic  or  sacerdotal,  he  [Porphyryj  com- 
prized under  the  generic  term  of  epistolic. 

iVarburton.  Dieine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

The  various  uses  of  an  alphabet  in  civil  business  net  per- 
mitting it  to  continue  long  a  secret,  when  it  ceases  to  be  so, 
they  [the  priests]  would  as  naturally  invent  another  alpha- 
betic character  for  their  sacred  use  ;  which  from  that  ap- 
propriation was  called  hierogrammatical. — Id.  lb. 

The  historian  [Manetho]  assures  his  reader,  that  he  took 
his  information  from  pillars  in  the  land  of  Seriad,  inscribed 
by  Thoylh  the  first  Hermes,  with  hierographie  letters  in  the 
sacred  dialect. — Id.  lb. 


HI'EROPHANT.  Gr.  'Upocpavres,  froin  hpos, 
sacred  or  holy,  and  ^aic-eii',  to  declare  or  make 
manifest.      See  the  quotation  from  Potter. 

The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called 
'Upoipamn-:,  i.e.  a  rcvcaler  of  holy  things,  Ilierophantes  is 
said  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  great  -Creator  of  all  things 
Sij.bovxoi,  of  the  Sun  ;  Knpff,  of  Mercury  ;  and  'o  tni  tj 
/Joj/jw,  of  the  M.oon.— Potter.  Antiquities,  b.ii.  c.  20. 

And  herein  the  wantonness  of  poets,  and  the  crafts  of  theii 
heathenish  priests  and  hierophants  abundantly  gratified  the 
fancies  of  the  people  with  superstructious  and  inventions  ot 
their  own.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  244. 

Yet  so  late  as  the  age  of  Appolonius  Tyan  ;  the  Eleusinian 
kept  so  clear  of  the  first  imputation,  that  the  hiemphant 
refused  to  initiate  that  impostor,  because  he  was  suspected 
to  be  a  magician.— irari«r/o«.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

HI'EROURGY.  Gr.  'Upovpyta.  a  sacred  or 
holy  work  ;  from  Upas,  sacred  or  holy,  and  epyov. 
a  work. 

A  sacred  or  holy  work. 

As  he  [Melchizedech]  being  a  priest  of  the  Gentiles,  n« 
where  appears  to  have  used  corporeal  sacrifices,  but  blessed 
Abraham  with  wine  only  and  bread  ;  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner, first  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself,  and  then  all  priest- 
from  him,  among  all  nations,  consummating  the  spiritual 
hicrourgy  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  do  represent 
the  mysteries  of  his  body  and  of  his  salutary  blood,  in  bread 
and  w'me.—  Waterland.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  333. 

HI'GGLE,  V.  \       The  Fr.  Harctler  (sen  Hag- 

Hi'ggler,  n.      \  gle)  is  derived  (in   Menage) 

Hi'ggling,  71.   J  from  the  Ger.  Hmhe,  a  rake, 

which  is  itself  from  the  A.  S.  Raccian,  hruccinn,  to 

rake  or  scrape  together,  to  collect,  to  accumulate ; 

and  haggle,  or  higgle,  may  thus  be, — 

To  Vake  together,  to  collect,  to  accumulate, 
(sc.)  by  small  means  or  dealings,  by  small  gains 
or  savings ;  and,  consequentially,  to  make  re- 
peated offers  or  repeated  refusals  (in  bargaining) 
with  avietv  to  increase  of  gains;  or  (as  Cotgrave 
expresses  it)  to  palter  long  in  the  buying  or  selling 
of  a  commodity. 

On  second  thoughts  I  resign  him  clear  to  this  county,  loth 
to  higgle  for  a  letter  or  two  (misprinted  perchan 


;  of  a  town. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Northumberland. 

The  gentry  of  this  county  well  content  themselves  in  the 
very  badness  of  passage  therein,  as  which  secureth  their 
provisions  at  reasonalile  prices ;  which,  if  mended,  higglers 
would  mount,  as  bajulating  them  to  London. 

Id.  lb.  Sussex. 

Canst  thou  refuse  to  bear  thy  part 

I'  th'  public  work,  base  as  thou  art? 

To  higgle  thus  for  a  few  blows. 

To  ga'in  thy  knight  an  opulent  spouse. 

Whose  wealth  his  bowels  yearn  to  purchase, 

Merely  for  the  interest  of  the  churches  ? 

Hudibras.  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

He  made  th'  undaunted  waggoner  obey, 

And  the  fierce  hiqgler  contribution  p.ny. 

Butler.  To  the  happy  Memory  of  Du-val. 

It  is  adjusted,  however,  not  by  an  accurate  measure,  but 
by  the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market,  according  to 
that  sort  of  rough  equality  which,  though  not  exact,  is  suffi- 
cient for  carying  on  the  business  of  common  life. 

Smith.   Wialth  of  Nations,  t.  i.  c.  S. 

HIGH,  t'.     To  hasten.     (See  Hie.) 
HIGH,  arlj.  ^       Goih. Hcmh;  A.  S.Hcoh;  Dut. 
High,  ad.  Ho,  hoo,  hoogh  ;  Gcr.Hoch;  Sw. 

Hi'ghly.  [Hncg.  Ihr'e  quotes  from  Ul- 
Hi'giinfss.  f  philas,  hniihs,  whence  he  adds, 
HiGMTii,  or  hafjav,  olevare.  Tooke  derives 
HiGHT.  J  from    the    A.  S.   Haif-an,    (i.e. 

Goth.  Hofjan,)  elevare,  extollere,  to  heave;  (see 


HIG 

Height  ;)  to  raise  up  or  aloft,  to  lift  up,  to  elevate, 
to  extol,  to  exalt.  And  high,  the  adjective,  (gcne- 
rallv,)— 

liuscd,  lofty,  lifted  up,  elevated,  exalted ; 
(mot.)  eminent',  illustrious  ;  lofty,  proud; — raised 
as  the  sea ;  tempestuous,  raging,  violent ; — raised 
or  removed  from  view  or  perception ;  abstruse, 
recondite  —hiyh  prices,  or  raised  prices,  dear. 

It  is  opposed,  not  only  to  low,  but  to  little, 
small,  petty,  mean. 

High  is  much  used — prefixed. 


Sulhthe  thoru  som  heye  herte  ther  wax  a  lute  stryf 
Bvtuene  tlie  Erl  of  Aunger,  &  tlie  emperesse  hys  wyf. 

Id.  p.  442. 
Byuore  alle  other  God  h}TO  gef  tTire  thynges,  as  rychesse, 
And  wysdom,  &  maystrye,  &  thys  was  gret  heynesse. 

Id.  p.  42S. 
W'hm  this  was  set  S:  stahled,  &  pes  cried  on  hit, 
Hc-iiry  tlie  gong  kyng  gcde  to  Normundie. 

R.Bruiine,  p.  138. 
And  that  ys  the  kynde  of  a  kjTig.  that  conquereth  of  ys 
To  helpe  heyeliclie  al  hus  hoste.— Piers  Plouliman,  p.  50. 


And  we  distrien  counseils  and  al  liii/ltncsse  that  higlieth 
[lilolknicm]  itsilf  aghens  the  science  of  God. 

WicHf.  2  Cor.  c.  10. 
Eftsoone  the  feend  tok  him  into  a  ful  liigh  hil  and  schewide 
lo  'liiu  all  the  rewmes  of  the  world  and  the  joie  of  hem. 

Id.  Mal/I,ew,  c.-i. 
The  deuyll  toke  hym  vp  agayne  S:  ledde  him  into  an  ex- 
cedynge  hue  mountaine,  and  shewed  hira  all  y<-  kyngdomes 
of  the  worlde,  &  al  the  glorye  of  Ihe.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Dan  Ptholomee, 

That  sayth  this  proverbe  in  his  Almageste  : 

Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  highesle, 

That  rekkcth  not  who  hath  the  world  in  liond. 

C/aiticer.  Tlie  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5908. 
Round  was  the  shape,  in  manere  of  a  compas 
Ful  of  degrees,  the  highi  of  sixtv  pas. 

Id.  The  Kuightes  Tale,  v.  1S92. 
Yeue  and  departe  thyn  almesse, 
Do  mercy  forth  with  rightwiseness, 
ISeseclie  and  praie  the  highe  grace, 
For  so  thou  might  thy  peas  purchace 
M'ith  God,  and  stonden  in  good  aecorde. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 
Their  entent  was  to  make,  yf  they  myght,  a  maryage 
bytwene  the  chylde  of  Caslell,  eldest  Sonne  to  Kyug  Henry, 
and  the  dougliter  of  the  Kyng  of  Nauer,  wherby  the  peace 
shulde  the  siirelyer  cotynue,  to  the  whyche  the  Kynge  of 
Nauer  was  well  agreed,  because  his  doughter  shuld  be  so 
liighly  maryed. — Beniers.  Froissarl.  Crotiycle,  vol.  i.  c.  342. 

Blessed  Lorde  vouchsafe  giue  vs  leue  to  speake  vnto  thy 
liyghnes  in  this  matter. 

Fisher.  On  the  Seiien  Pmlms,  Ps.  143.  pt.  ii. 
For  thai  saw  tham  never  so 
On  high-dayes  to  chamber  go. 

Yuaine  %  Gawin.  Rilson,  vol.  i. 
Trcmpes,  schalmuses, 
He  seygh  be  for  the  hi/cgh-dci/s 
Stonde  yn  hys  syghte.— L(/6t««s  Disconus.  lb.  vol.  ii. 

Their  golden  harps  they  took. 

Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side, 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphonic  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
Sometimes  towards  Eden  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixes  sad. 
Sometimes  towards  heav'n  and  the  full  blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  towre.— /,/.  lb.  b.  iv. 

His  friend  Lord  Hastings  had  the  guiding  of  the  rear, 
(A  man  of  whom  the  king  most  hujhly  did  repute.) 

DraijtuH.  Puhj-Olbion,  s.  22. 
But  this  Age  great  with  glorie  hath  brought  forth 

A  mafchlessc  monarke  whom  Peace  highlie  raises, 
Who  as  th'  vntaintcd  ocean  of  all  worth 

.Vs  due  to  him  hath  swallow'd  all  your  praises. 
Slirling.   To  his  McijcsUe  on  his  first  Enlrie  into  England. 
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■ —  Look  to  your  wives 

Your  young  trim  wives,  vour  high-day  wives. 

Beaiim.  «•  Flelch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i. 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

Dryden.  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1C87. 

The  Pope  sent  in  return  a  nuncio,  Dada,  now  a  cardinal. 

j  He  was  highly  civil  in  all  his  deportment.     But  it  did  not 

appear  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  depth,  nor  had  he  power 

to  do  much.— Biiniet.  Own  Time.  James  II.  an.  1087. 

1      Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  lugh. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacriflce, 
And  grinning  Infamy. 

Gray.  Ode  an  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 
The  malignity  of  some,  among  the  various  dispositions  of 
,  which  mankind  are  composed,  is  often  highly  gratified  at 
the  view  of  nijured  sensibility.— JTnoj:.  Essays,  No.  85. 

On  the  8th  I  received,  by  the  hands  of  an  Oonalashka 
1  man,  named  Derramoushk,  a  very  singular  present,  con- 
siderijig  the  place.  It  was  a  rye  loaf,  or  rather  a  pye  made 
I  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  for  it  inclosed  some  salmon  highly  sea- 
I  soncd  wilh  pepper.— Coo/;.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 

HIGHT.      In  a  Aij/i  voice,  aloud  ;   Fr.  En  hunt, 
(Tyrwhitt.) 
And  shortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  agon, 
He  gan  to  loken  up  with  eyen  light, 
And  spake  tliese  same  wordes  all  on  hight. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  17S6. 

^Vhere,  when  as  with  the  dead 

He  saw  the  ground  all  strow'd,  and  that  same  knight 

And  saluage  with  their  bloud  fresh  steeming  red, 
He  woxe  nigh  mad  with  wrath  and  fell  despight. 
And  with  reprochefuU  words  him  thus  bespake  on  hight. 
Sjicnser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c. 

HIGHT,  or 
Hete. 

HoTE. 

care,  dicere,  jubere.     See  Hehet,  Behight,  and 
It. 

Named,  called,  said,  declared  ;  (sc. )  to  be  done ; 
in  order,  charge,  commission,  promise ;  and  thus, 
ordered,  commanded,  charged,  committed,  pro- 
mised. It  is  used  without  the  common  verbs,  to 
be,  is,  teas. — Hote,  in  R.  Brunne,  is  used  substan- 
tively. 
To  the  kyng  of  Grece  he  sende,  that  hatte  Pandras. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 


^  Goth.  Hait-an;  A.  S.Hcrt-an, 
\-/i„t-a„;  Vlni.Hct.cn:  Gcr.  i/m- 
J  sen ;    nominare,  nuncupare,  vo- 


:  Siward, 


Id. 
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But  on  avow  to  grete  God  I  hete, 

The  lif  shall  rather  out  of  my  hody  sterfe. 

Than  Mahomete"s  lawe  out  of  rayn  herte. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.  475-i, 


In  Melhamor  it  telletli  thus 

How  that  a  lorde,  whiche  Forcus 

Was  hote  had  doughters  three.  Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

But,  whether  dreames  delude,  or  true  it  weie. 
Was  neuer  hart  so  ravisht  with  delight, 

Ne  lining  man  like  words  did  neuer  heare. 
As  she  to  me  deliuer'd  all  that  night; 
And  at  her  parting  said,  shee  Queene  of  Faeries  hight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

This  childe  of  fancie  that  Armado  hight 
For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate, 
In  high-borne  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight. 

Shakespeare.  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right : 

For  still  to  all  tlie  gate  stood  open  wide. 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight 

Cald  Malvenie,  who  entrance  none  denide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

And  eke  an  hundred  brasen  caudrons  bright. 

To  bath  in  joy  and  amorous  desire, 
Every  of  which  was  to  a  damzell  hight.— Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

This  had  a  brother,  (his  name  I  knowe) 

the  first  ofaU  his  cote: 
A  shepheard  true,  vet  not  so  true, 

as  he  that  earst  I  hole.— Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 

Wniylome.  before  that  cursed  dragon  got 

That  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood, 
Defil'd  those  sacred  wanes,  it  rightly  hot 
The  well  of  life  ;  ne  vet  his  virtues  had  forgot. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

HILA'RITY.  hat  Hilarilas :  Gr.  "lAupos,  from 
ixafii/,  propitiare,  plaeare ;  propitium,  et  lajtum 
reddere ;  to  propitiate,  to  render  or  cause  to  be 

'  propitious,  or  favourable,  pleased  or  gladdened 
with. 

I      Gladness,  mirth,  gaiety. 

!      It  [musicke]  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant :  clieate 

up  the  countenance,  expel!  austerity,  bring  in  hilarity. 
I  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2J7 

I  Avtrroes,  a  man  of  his  own  faith,  [Avicenna's]  was  of 
1  another  opinion:  restraining  his  ehriety  unto  Ai7an7;/. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.v.c.  21. 

I  In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every  situation  in 
life  might  bring  its  own  peculiar  pleasures:  every  mo'ning 

j  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil ;  but  the  evening  repaid  it 
with  vacant  hilarity. — Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  jyahefield,  c.  5. 


Twei  emperoures  of  Rome,  Dyoclician, 

And  an  other,  that  het  JIaxiraian, 

Were  bothe  at  on  tyme,  the  on  in  the  Est  ende. 

And  the  other  in  the  West,  Cristendome  to  schende. 

Id.p.S). 
A  lordyng  of  the  Romaynes,  that  y  hote  was  Galle, 
Coni  &  gold  hym  to  oure  kyng.  Id.  p.  88. 


He  made  a  maner  morter.  and  mercy  hit  hihte. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  3S3. 
Right  euen  a  quarter  before  day 
And  stode  right  at  her  beddes  fete 
And  called  her  right  as  she  hete 
By  name.  Chaucer.  Dreame. 

I  dare  not  he  knowe  my  owen  name 

But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  [sub.  be]  highle  Arcite. 

Now  highle  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite. 

/(/.   The  Knightes  Tate,  v.  loGO. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a  right  good  stot. 
That  was  all  poraelee  grey,  and  [sub.  was]  highie  Scot. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.lilS. 
Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  hond. 
That  [sub.  is]  highle  matrimoine  or  mari;ige. 
By  all  the  conseil  of  the  baronage. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  3037. 
Whan  thev  hen  comen  to  the  court,  this  knight. 
Said,  he  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight. 
And  ready  was  his  answere,  as  he  saide. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6606. 


IJ.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8372 
And  wel  I  wot.  or  she  me  mercy  heic. 


Tale,  v.  2400. 


HILD,  i.  c.  yivcth,  says  Skii 
Geld-an,  i.  e.  to  yield." 


1  think  to  perform  this  worke  as  I  haue  begon  in  loue  after 
as  my  thinne  wilte,  with  inspiracioun  of  him  that  hildeih  all 
grace,  woll  sutfer.- CAoKccr.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

HI'LDING,  n.\  Is  either  (says  Tooke)  the 
Hi'lding,  adj.  ]  past  part,  of  the  verb  hjU-an, 
inclinare,  curvare,  to  bend  down,  to  crouch,  or  to 
cower;  (and  then  it  shoidd  be  written  hilden;)  or 
it  is  the  pres.  part,  hylding,  {hyld-and,)  of  the  same 
word.  And  means — 
A  croueher,  a  cowerer. 

Which  when  the  squire  beheld,  he  to  them  stept, 

Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hilding  hound  : 
But  he  it  seeing,  lightly  to  him  lept. 
And  sternely  with  strong  hand  it  from  his  handling  kept. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordshippe  finde  him  not  a  hilding,  holdi 
me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iii.  sc.6. 

For  shame  thou  hilding  of  a  diuellish  spirit, 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her,  that  did  nere  wrong  thee. 

Id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Our  superfluous  lacquies,  and  our  pesants, 

Who  in  unnecessarie  action  swarme 
About  our  squares  of  battaile,  were  enow 
To  purge  the  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe. 

Id.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Moth.  Dost  thou  dispute  with  me,  Alexander  carry  the 
prating  hilding  lotth.—Beaum.  S;  Flelch.  Co.rcomb,  Act  iv. 

Their  horses,  no  other  than  lame  .lades  and  poorc  hide- 
bound n!W/ni;.'.—//o;/f!nrf.  Lirtj,  p.  415. 


HIL 

HILL,  I'.  "^  A.  S.  Hill;  Dut.  mile.  Ml; 
Hii-L.  I   Ger.    Huciicl,     from  the    A.  S. 

Hi'LLET.  I   //£■/-««,  (.0  cover  ;  in  old  English 

Hi'Li.iNG,  ».  \  to  hell,  io  heal  ov  io  Idl.  ( See  To 
Hillock.  j  Heai,.)  In  the  passages  quoted 
Hi'Li.Y.  below  from  Piers  Plouhman  some 

Hi'ij.iNEss.  }  editions  read  hijU.  To  hill,  is, — 
To   cover:   and  hill,  the  noun,  (which  Ihro  (in 

1.  Berij)  derives  from  hcel-a,  tegere,  to  cover,) — 
"  Any  heap  of  earth,  or  stone,  S,c.  by  which  the 

plain  or  level   surfoce   of  the  earth  is  covered." 

Consequently, — high,  raised,  elevated,  ground  or 

land — Hilled,  in  R.  Brunne, — hic/h. 

Vortiger  ys  y  flowe.  for  drede  of  hvm  ywys, 

To  au  castel  in  Yrchenfeld,  in  the'Est  ende  of  WaMs, 

Aboue  the  water  of  Wye,  vp  an  liiil  on  heyg. 

If.  Gloucester,  p.  133. 


All  the  houses  both  lieled.  halles  and  chambres. 

Pin-a  Plouhman,  p, 

Menye  of  the  brj'ddes 

Hudden  and  heleden.  durneliche  here  egges. 

For  no  foul  sholde  hem  fynde.  Id.  p.  223. 


And  if  it  is  foul  thing  to  a  womman  to  be  pollid,  oi 
maad  ballid,  hile  sche  hir  heed,  but  a  man  sehal  not  /( 
hede.  Tlierfore  the  woniman  schal  haue  an  hihing  ( 
heed.—  Wietif.  1  Conjvlh.  c.  11. 

Mordre  is  so  wlatsora  and  abhominable 

To  God,  that  is  so  just  and  resonable, 

Tliat  he  ne  wol  not  suffre  it  hylled  be  ; 

Though  it  abide  a  vere,  or  two  or  three, 

Mordre  will  ont.— Chaucer.  Nojmes  Presles  Ti:/e.v.\ 


i.OGl. 


And  evermore  nyght  and  dai  in  birielis  and  in  lullis  he 
pas  criynge  and  betinge  himsilf  with  stones. 

IVieHf.  Marl;,  c.  5. 
And  with  the  clothes  of  hir  loue 
She  hilled  all  hir  bedde  aboute.        Guwer.  Con.  A.  h.  v. 


The  Grekes  (fulfilled  of  fantasit 
Sayne  eke  that  of  the  hiltes  bye 
The  goddes  ben  inspeciall. 


That  ye  may  kepe  my  body  from  tourment.  sewe  il  in  an 
hartes  skynne,  aiid  lay  it  in  a  troughe  of  stojie.  and  hi/ll  it 
With  lede  close  and  iust. — Fabi/an,  vol.  i.  pt.  vi.  c.  213. 

Als  the  bark  hilles  the  tree. 
Eight  so  sal  my  ring  do  the. 

Ywaine  ^  Gaiein.   Ritsnn.  vol.  i. 
Your  hiiUijyiges  with  furres  of  armyne, 
Powdred  with  golde  of  hew  full  fyiic. 

The  Sqiiyr  of  Lowe  Drgre.  lb.  vol.  iii. 

The  la.  day  they  came  to  the  Chetera  Bougori,  or  Island 
cf  foure  hillocks,  which  are  counted  forty  versts  from 
Vchoog,  and  are  the  furthest  land  towards  the  sea. 

HacJtlnijt.   yoyarjes,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 


Howe  be  it,  for  all  that,  Jeroboam  turned  not  from  hys 
■wicked  waye ;  but  turned  away  and  made  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people  preestes  of  the  hilaullers. 

Bible,  1551.  ZKinges,c.U. 

Do'st  thou  not  know  me?  I  too  well  know  thee 
By  thy  rude  voice,  that  doth  so  hoarcely  blow ; 
Thy  haire,  thy  beard,  thy  wings,  ore-hild  with  snow. 

JB.Joiison.   The  Masque  of  Beauly.  | 
But  since  I  am  not  as  I  wishe  I  were,  | 

Yee  gentle  shepheards  !  whiche  your  flocks  do  fcede,       i 
Whether  on  hylles  or  dales,  or  other  where, 
Beare  witnesse  all  of  this  so  wicked  deede. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  June. 

Neither  will  I  speak  of  the  little  hilleh  seene  in  manie 
places  of  our  He,  whereof  though  the  vnskilfull  people 
babble  manie  things  :  yet  they  are  nothing  else  but  Tumuli 
or  graues  of  former  times. 

Holinshed.  Description  nf  Brilaine,  b.  i  c.  24. 

And  within  a  while,  the  water  that  fell,  and  by  reason  of 
the  wind  was  raised  aloft,  being  congealed  once  upon  the 
cold  tops  of  the  Mils,  turned  into  a  kind  of  haile  and  snow 
together,  and  came  upon  them  with  such  a  force,  that 
leaving  all  things  els,  the  men  were  forced  to  lie  along, 
grfiVtling  upon  their  faces,  rather  stilled  and  smothered, 
than  covered  with  their  hillings. — Holland.  Livirs,  p.  KG. 

And  for  his  sake  the  early  wanton  lambs. 
That  'mongst  the  hillocks  wont  to  skip  and  play. 

Sadly  ran  bleating  to  their  careful  dams, 
Nor  would  their  soft  lips  to  the  udders  lay. 

Drayton.  Paitorals,  Eel.  G. 


HIM 

First  of  all  vpon  the  east  side  of  the  liauen  a  great  hiliie 
point  called  Downesend. 

Holinshed.  Dcseriplion  of  Brilaine,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Better  to  have  liv'd 

Poor  and  obscure,  and  never  scal'd  the  top 
on, illy  empire,  than  to  die  with  fear 
To  be  tlirown  headlong  down,  almost  as  soon 
As  we  have  reach'd  it. 

Beaxim.  fy  Tletch.   The  Prophetess,  Act  v. 

The  amorous  bird  of  night 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'ning  staT 
On  his  hill-lop,  to  light  the  bridal  himp. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

Now  the  soft  hour 

Of  walking  comes  :  for  him  who  lonely  loves 

To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 

With  nature  ;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart, 

And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 

The  harmony  to  others.  Thomson.  Hummer. 

Remoter  Gilead's  hilly  tracts  obey, 

Manasseh's  parted  sands  accept  my  sway. 

Parnetl.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

There  smiles  in  varied  tufts  the  velvet  rose. 

There  flaunts  the  gadding  woodbine,  .swells  the  ground 

In  gentle  hillocks,  and  around  its  sides 

Thro'  blossom'd  shades  the  secret  pathway  steals. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  h.  i. 

In  short,  the  only  obstacle  to  this  [near  Queen  Charlotte's 
sound]  being  one  of  the  finest  countries  upon  earth,  is  its 
great  hilliness.—Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.i.  c.  S. 

HILT.  A.  S.  Helt ;  Dut.  Hiltc,  hielte;  perhaps, 
savs  Skinner,  the  hold.  And  Tooke, — "  Hilt  is 
held,  helt,  hilt." 

"  The  hilt  of  a  sword  is  the  held  part,  the  part 
which  is  held." 

The  mighty  Colebrond  struck 

A  cruel  blow  at  Guy,  which  though  he  finely  broke. 


Be  constant  gentlemen  ;  by  these  hilts  I'le  run  his  hazard, 
although  I  run  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelch.  Philaster,  Act  i. 

He  that  shall  rashly  attempt  to  regulate  our  hills,  or  re- 
duce our  blades,  had  need  to  have  a  heart  of  oak,  as  well  :is 
sides  of  iron.— Guardian,  No.  145. 

The  Lydian  sword, 

Tlie  Persian  dagger,  leave  their  shatter'd  hilh  : 

Hent  is  the  Caspian  scimitar.— GiortT.  Lconidas,  h.  xii. 

HIM.         )      Goth.  Imma.   inn;    A.  S.   Hiiii; 
Hi.MSF.'i.F.  »  Dut.   Hem;    Ger.   Ihm.       As   He, 
(qv.)  so  Him  is  used  without  regard  to  distinction 
of  frender  or  number  ;    in  R.  of  Gloucester  and 
R.  Brunne  (as  Hearne  has  noted)  it  is  equivalent 
to  them,  her,  it,  he,  himself,   and  themselves.      (  See 
TiiEM. )     It  is  now  restricted  grammatically  to  the 
accusative  case  of  the  pronoun  he. 
For  the  Kyng  of  France  herde  telle  of  hire  goodne.sse. 
And  bade  here  Fader  graunt  hym  the  gode  Cordeille. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  31. 


[Ireland]  eke  as  Ich  onder- 


Now  is  Edward  chosen  kyng  at  ther  parlement. 
And  the  lordschip  of  the  lond  alle  tille  him  went. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  C. 
At  Wynchestre  he  lies,  so  himself  willed.— /ci.  p.  34. 

And  seide  tht  hymselve  myghte  asoilie  hem  alle 

Of  falsnesse.  of  fastinges.  of  vowes  to  broke 

Lewede  men  lyvede  hym  wel.  and  likeden  his  wordes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  4. 


Treuli  treuli  I  saye  to  you,  the  sone  may  not  of  himsilf  do 
ouy  thing,  but  that  that  he  seeth  the  fadir  doinge.— /rf.  lb. 

Than  hath  he  don  his  trend,  ne  him.  no  shame. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  S052. 
And  shortly  turned  was  all  up  so  doun 
Both  habit  and  eke  dispositioun 

this  woful  lover  dan  Arcite.— /(/.  Tb.  v.  1380. 


Of///: 
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Lo  Judith,  as  the  storie  eke  tell  can 
By  good  con  sell  she  Goddes  peple  kept. 
And  slow  him  Holoferjes  while  he  slept. 

Id.  The  Murchantcs  Tate,  v.  9242. 
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HIN 

Lo,  eche  thing  that  is  oned  in  himselve 
Is  more-  strong  than  when  it  i.i  yscatered, 

Chaucer.   The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  V-  75.50. 
For  swiche  lawe  as  man  sevetli  another  wight. 
He  shuld  himselven  usen  it  by  right. 

/(/.  The  Man  of  Laices  Tale,  v.  44Ct. 
This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old, 
Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  walke  and  pley, 
That  he  wol  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  he  himself.— Id.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9D19. 

For  in  good  feithe  this  would  I  rede, 

I'hat  euery  man  ensample  take. 

Of  wisedome,  which  is  hym  betake.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  I. 

And  thus  thei  drive  foorthe  the  dale, 

And  eche  of  them  hym  setfe  amendeth 

Of  worldes  goodes,  but  none  entendelh 

To  that  whiche  common  profile  were.- /</.  //•. 

And  blissed  is  he.  y'  shall  not  turne  these  thiiiges  whicha 
I  dooe  for  the  health  of  menne,  into  an  occasion  of  slaunder 
to  himselficnrd.—  Vdul.  Luke,  c.  7. 

And  him,  O  wondrous  !  him, 

O  miracle  of  men  !  Him  did  you  leaue 

(Second  to  none)  vn-seconded  by  you. 

To  looke  vpon  the  hideous  God  of  Warre, 

In  disaduantage,  to  abide  a  field, 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 

Did  seeme  defensible :  so  you  left  him. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IT.  Act  ii.  sc.  3, 
He  then  devisde  himselfe  how  to  disguise ; 

For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 
As  many  formes  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise. 

As  ever  Proteus  to  himselfe  could  make  : 

Sometime  a  fowle,  sometime  a  fish  in  lake. 
Now  like  a  foxe,  now  like  a  dragon  fell ; 

That  oC  himselfe  he  ofte  for  feare  would  quake, 
And  oft  wo\ild  flie  away. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2, 


See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame  : 
Th'  offending  suffering  in  th'  offender's  name ; 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see. 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  thee. 

Drgden.  Religio  Laici. 
First  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Collins.   The  Pa.isioiii. 

HIND.       A.  S.    Hinde;     Dut.  Hiimh- ;     Ger. 
Hiiidc :   Sw.  Hind;   which  Wachter  thinks  ;night 
be  formed  from  the  Gr.  "ivvas,  capra,  a  she-gout. 
Like  the  stricken  hinde,  with  shaft,  in  Crete 
Throughout  the  woods  which  chasing  with  his  darte 
Aloofe,  the  shepheard  smiteth  at  vnwares. 
And  leaues  unwist  in  her  the  thirling  head. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  Mneis,  b.  iv. 
And  God  maketh  my  fete  as  swyfte  as  an  hyndes,  and 
setteth  me  fast  vpon  my  hye  holde. 

Bible,  1551.  2  Samuel,  c.  22. 
As  when  a  hinde  (her  calues  late  farrowed 
To  giue  sueke)  enters  the  bold  lion's  den. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
Dut  my  good  friend  (quoth  jEsope  then)  what  would  you 
say,  if  you  knew  what  these  pipe  makers  do  now  a  days, 
who  cast  away  the  bones  of  young  hind-calves  and  fawnes, 
and  chose  before  them  asses'  bones,  that  they  make  a  better 
sound.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  272. 

The  hind-teolfe,  which  some  call  Chairs,  and  the  Gaules 
were  wont  to  name  Rhaphius,  (resembling  in  some  sort  a 
wolfe  with  leopard's  spots,)  were  showed  first  in  the  so- 
lemnitie  of  the  games  and  plaies  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
the  great.— id.  Plinie,  b.viii.  c.  19. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal,  and  undiang'd. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  tlie  forest  rang'd  ; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

There  is  an  instance  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  of  a  Counters 
of  Chester,  who  kept  milch  hinds,  and  made  cheese  of  their 
milk,  some  of  which  she  presented  to  Archhishep  Baldwin 
in  his  itinerary  through  Wales  in  the  Year  11S.S. 


HIND,  or  \  A.  S.  Hine,  scrvus,  famulus,  a 
HiNE.  )  servant ;  also — familiaris,  of  the  same 
family.  Somner,  who  refers  to  Hiwan,  i.  c.  fami- 
liares,  persons  of  the  same  family ;  which  is  formed 
from  Hiwe,  domus,  familia,  a  house,  a  household, 
or  family ;  and  this  again  from  Hia-an,  formare, 
fubricare,  to  form,  to  fobricate,  q.  d.  a  house,  a 
place  formed  or  built :  a  hine,  a  household  serwint. 
It  is  applied  to — 
A  servant,  a  husbandm-m,  a  peasant. 


HIN 


There  was  mani  a  wild  hine,  that  prest  was  ther  to, 
&  wende  in  to  the  Gywerie,  &  woimrtcd  &  to  arowe, 
Si  robbede  &  barnde  nous,  S:  manie  of  horn  slowe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  4SJ. 
Ther  n'  as  haillif,  ne  herde.  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  COS. 
As  when  a  sturdy  piough-raan  with  his  hhide 

By  strengthe  haue  ouertlirowne  a  slubborne  steare, 
They  dnwne  him  hold,  and  fast  with  cords  do  binde, 
Till  they  him  force  the  buxome  yoke  to  beare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  vi.  c.  S. 

Let  him  use  his  harsh 

Unsavoury  reprehensions  upon  those 
That  arc  his  hinds,  and  not  oti  me. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  Spanish  Curate,  Act  i. 

Having  gathered  together  a  number  of  slaves  and  hired 
hvics,  raised  warre  under  the  leaiinp  of  Chrysus  and  Spar- 
tacus,  and  vanquished  in  plaine  field,  CI.  Piilcher  a  Lieu- 
tenant, and  P.  Varinius  the  Pretour. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1253. 

In  vain  the  barns  expect  their  promis'd  load. 

Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap'd  abroad  : 

In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-floor  prepare. 

And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 

Dnjdcn.  Olid.  Melam.  b.  viii. 

Depriv'd  of  thee,  the  wretch  were  poor 

That  rolls  in  heaps  of  Lydian  ore. 

With  thee  the  simple  hind  is  gay. 

Whose  toil  supports  the  passing'  day. 

Langliorne.  liyinn  to  Hope. 

H^^'D. 

Hi'nder. 

Hi'.NDERMOST. 
Hl'.NDMOST. 

Opposed  to  front,  or  foro  : — back,  posterior. 

Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute. 

And  ever  he  rode  the  hindarest  of  the  route. 

Chancer.  Tl:e  Prologue,  v.  C24. 

Whan  syr  Wyllyam  Jlontagu  sawe  how  the  Scottes  passed 
by  without  restyng,  tha  he  with  xl.  with  him.  yssued  out  a 
horshacke.  and  fulowed  couertly  tlie  hi/ndcr  train  of  the 
Scottes,  who  had  horses  so  charged  with  baggage,  y'  they 
might  scat  go  any  grct  pace. 

Werners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  7C. 


HIN 

HI'NDER,  w.  ^  A.  S.  Hyn-an,  hindrian,  im- 
Hi'nderance.  >  pedire,  obstare  ;  D\it.  Hinde- 
Hi'nderer.        J  Ten  ,-     Ger.    Hindeni  ,-      Sw. 

Hiiidra ;  which  the  etymologists  agree  is  formed 

from  hind,  post,  retro,  back,  backwards. 

To  put  or  keep  back  or  behind  ;  to  let,  to  stop, 

or  stay ;  to  obstruct,  to  impede ;  to  prevent  ad- 

vance  or  progress  ;  to  prevent. 

For  Cassiodore  sayth,  that  it  is  a  manere  sleighte  to  hin- 
der his  enemy  whan  he  sheweth  to  don  a  thing  openly,  and 
werketh  prively  the  contrary. — Cftaucer.  Tale  o/Melibeus. 

Thus  hurts  been  of  diners  businesse 
Which  loue  hath  put  to  great  hindraunce. 

Id.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  ilcrcie. 

My  Sonne  of  that  thou  hast  me  saide, 

I  holde  me  nought  fully  paide, 

That  thou  wolte  haten  any  man, 

To  that  accorden  I  ne  can, 

Though  he  haue  //j/nrfrfrfthetofore.— Gou'er.  Con.  A.  h.iW. 


1  fere. 


^  A.  S.  Hindan  ,  Ger.  and  Dut. 
\Hinden,  from  the  A.  S.  Hyn- 
{  an,   retro,   post,  savs  Skinner. 

)   See  Hinder,  v. 
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Wherunt 
cnde,  that, 
be  Icfte  alo 


fail 


ell,  bcyr 


were  in  stedde  of  a  perfyte 
fmon,  bycause  it  should  not 
:  hi/ndermost. 
Udal.  Timothye,  P.p.  Ded. 
Such  as  him  list,  such  as  eternal!  fate 

Ordained  hath,  he  clothes  with  sinfuU  mire. 
And  sendeth  forth  to  live  in  mortnU  state, 
Till  they  agayn  returne  backe  bv  the  hindtr-gate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

Tne  earle  of  Oxford  leading  with  him  the  archers,  set 
them  on  the  one  side  of  the  French  men,  commanding  them 
to  shoote  at  the  hinder  parts  of  the  horses. 

Stou:  Edu:  III.  an.  1S5C. 

A  great  number  of  lords  and  ladies  fnllnuine  tliem  in  the 
same  danse,  there  appeared  in  flu-ii    i-di    .     n  ^^rn'  closing 

vp  the  hindermost  of  the  dansn-      srnibling 

Death,  all  naked  of  flesh  and   In.  !    ,         h.  i,  right 

(Jreadfull  to  behoM.—Holinshcd.  //,  .'  .  /  >-  .    ■    ',  ;ni.  1290. 


Our  voyces  are  all  spent,  and  they  that  follow 
Can  now  no  longer  track  us  by  the  hollow  ; 
They  curse  the  formost,  we  the  hindmost,  both 
Accusing  with  like  passion,  hast,  and  sloth. 

Corbet.  Her  Boreale. 

The  Remans  had  much  adoe  (so  thrumbled  they  were  and 

thrust  togithtr  disordeily)  to  defend  and  keepe  the  poupe 

and  hind-deeke ;  with  that,  another  gallic  of  the  enemies 

appeared  on  a  suddaine  and  charged  the  hind-part. 

Holland.   Lieirs,  p.  G14.  ' 

Even  there  the  hindmost  of  their  rear  I  slay,  ! 

And  the  same  arm  that  led,  concludes  the  day. 

Then  back  to  Pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. '  i 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi.  j 

In  their  anrelia  state,  they  have  neither  feet  nor  motion, 

only  a  little  in  their  AiHrf-;)n;/s.  I 

Derham.  Phijsico-Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  1.  N.  5.  ' 

She  [the  Antelope]  takes  long  yet  quick  steps  with  her  I 

hin4feet,  and  moves  her  fore  feet  with  agility.  I 

Sir  W.  Jones.   The  Poem  of  Tarofa.  ! 


! 

Through  the  hollow,  which  lies  between  the  hind  parts  of 
these  two  heads,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  ham,  between  the  } 
hamstring,  and  within  the  concave  recess  of  the  bone  formed  ] 
by  the  cxtuberances  on  each  side  ;  in  a  wortl,  along  a  defile,  \ 
between  rocks,  pass  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  which  go  i 
to  the  \«e.-'Pal0i/,  fTatuial  Theology,  c. 3.  i.  2,  \ 


But  yet  hjtn  stan 

He  is  the  hindrer  of  my  grace.  Id.  lb. 

For  there  is  no  such  losse  of  tyme.  damage,  hurt,  or  htv- 
derauec  towardes  God.  For  we  neither  hurt  nor  hynder 
hym,  although  we  neuer  aske  forgeueness  but  be  damned 
perpetually.— F/i7//.   Works,  p.  15. 

So  they  would  eontynne  in  case  theyr  ordinaries,  curates, 
&  ministers  were  not'tryflers  and  hynderoiirs  therof. 

Vdal.  Ephesians,  Prologue  to  the  Reader. 

Furthermore,  if  the  king's  honour  (as  some  men  say) 
standeth  in  the  great  multitude  of  people  ;  then  these  gra- 
siers,  inclosers,  and  rent-rearers  are  hindrers  of  the  king's 
honour. — Latimer.  First  Sermon  before  K.  Edward. 

How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  oakc, 
Whose  bodie  is  sere,  whose  braunches  broke, 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  lire, 
Unto  such  tyraimie  doth  aspire ; 
Hindering  v/ith  his  shade  my  lovely  light. 
And  robbing  mec  of  the  sweete  sunne's  sight  ? 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Febrnarle. 

I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the  hindercrs  of 
reformation  into  three  sorts:  1.  Antiquilarians,  (torso  1  had 
rather  call  them  than  antiquaries,  whose  labours  are  useiul 
and  laudable) ;  2.  Libertines;  3.  Politicians. 

Milton.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

The  prince  unju.stly  does  his  stars  accuse. 
Which  hijiderd  him  to  push  his  fortune  on ; 

For  what  they  to  his  courage  did  refuse. 
By  mortal  valour  never  must  be  done. 

Bryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

Fierce  Abas  first  he  slew  ;   Abas,  the  stay 
Of  Trojan  hopes,  and  hindrance  of  the  day. 

Id.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  x. 

To  recall  to  memory  all  the  sins  of  a  loose  and  wicked 
life,  would  be  impossible.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
should  not  hinder  the  attempt.— Gi/pin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

I  am  sensible,  too,  and  would  have  you  be  so,  that  scarce 
any  thing  is  a  more  eflfectual  hinderance  to  our  doing  good 
amongst  our  parishioners,  than  the  character  of  being  liti- 
gious.— Secticr,  vol.  v.  Charge  i. 

HINGE.  !•.  )  Dut.  Hinge,  henge ;  Cardo,— 
HiNCE,  n.  )  from  the  verlj  to  hang,  because  I 
the  door  hang.^  upon  it,  (Skinner.)  And  Tookc, — 
"  Hinge,  that  upon  which  the  door  is  hung,  heng,  I 
hyng,  "or  hmgc ;  the  verb  being  thus  difierently  i 
pronounced  and  written." 

To  hinge,  i.  e.  to  hang,  is  found  in  our  old  , 
writers  ;  to  hinge,  in  Shakespeare,  to  turn  or  bend  ' 
as  a  hinge ;  to  hinge,  (met.)  to  hmig,  to  depend,  to 
turn. 


By  that  well  hinges  a  bacyne, 
That  es  of  gold  gude  and  fyne 
With  a  cheyne,  trewly  to  tell 
That  wil  reche  into  the  well. 


Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seeke  to  thriue 

By  that  which  has  undone  thee  ;  fiindge  thy  knee, 

And  let  his  very  breath  whom  thou'lt  observe 

Blow  oft' thy  cap.— Shakes.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.3. 

For  now  his  hopes  upon  him  came  so  thick, 
His  entrance  doors  from  olT  the  hinges  shook. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

But,  to  just  men 

Though  heaven  should  speake,  with  all  his  wrath  at  once. 
That,  with  his  breath,  the  liinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright,  and  unfear'd. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
1000 


HIP 

At  other  tim»s  they  are  quite  ofl'  the  hingey,  yiuldlnj 
themselves  up  to  the  way  of  their  lusts  and  passions  and 
closing  with  every  temptation  that  conies  in  their  way. 

Sharpe,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 

The  brilliant  actions  of  the  Portuguese  form  the  great 
hinge,  which  opened  the  door  to  the  most  important  altera- 
tion in  the  civil  history  of  mankind. 

Mickle.  The  Life  of  Camoens. 

First,  the  head  rests  immediately  upon  the  uppermost  of 
the  vertebrse,  and  is  united  to  the  hinge-joint .  upon  which 
joint  the  head  plays  freely  forward  and  backward,  as  far 
either  way  as  is  necessary,  or  as  the  ligaments  allow. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8. 

HINT.  Hint  in  G.  Douglas  (says  Lye)  is  the 
/ieH<  of  Chaucer  ;  oaAhent  (qv.)  he  derives  from 
Hend-an,  capere,  to  take.  And  Tooke, — hint, 
something  taJien  ;  the  past  tense  and  past  part,  of 
hent-an,  capere,  to  take  hold  of.  See  Prize,  Ap- 
prehend, &c. 

Upon  the  noun — Hint,  i.e.  something  taken,  (or 
to  be  taken,)  as  an  intimation,  an  insinuation,  a 
suggestion,  the  verb  to  hint  (met. )  has  been 
founded :  — 

To  intimate,  to  insinuate,  to  suggest ;  to  allude 
or  refer  slightlv  to. 


If  they  finde  a  determinate  intellection  of  any  modes  of 
being,  which  were  never  in  the  lea.st  hinted  to  them  bv  their 
externall  or  internall  senses  ;  Tie  beleeve  that  such  can 
realise  chima!ras.—G/n«i'i//.   Van.  of  Dogmatizing,  c,  3. 

Not  long  after  Rogers  was  sent  to  the  Prince  by  the 
Queen's  express  command,  to  understand  for  certain  whe- 
ther there  were  any  design  for  invading  of  Enghnd,  as  ha 
and  Richardot  seemed  of  late  to  give  tnnts  of. 

Camden.  Elizabeth,  an.  1583. 


'  he's  in  his 


d  bold.     The  least  hint 
given  him  of  his  wife  now  will  make  him  raile  desperatly. 
B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

What  real  benefit,  as  I  before  hinted,  can  accrue  to  \\% 
from  the  insignificant  niceties  which  these  men  trouble 
themselves  so  much  about —raWer,  Ko.  278. 

I  cannot  without  a  double  injustice  forbear  expressing  *o 
you  the  satisfaction  which  a  whole  clan  of  virtuosos  have 
received  from  those  hints  which  vou  have  lately  given  tha 
town  on  the  Cartons  of  the  inimitable  Raphael. 

Spectator,  No.  i!4t. 

He  hath  frequently  taken  the /;i»<  from  very  trifling  ob- 
jections to  strengthen  his  former  works,  by  several  most 
material  considerations  and  convincing  arguments. 

Nelson.  Life  of  Dr.  G.  Bull. 

Twenty  years  and  more  have  now  elapsed,  since,  in  ray 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  I  hinted  to  the  then  Go- 
vernment the  propriety  of  paying  regard  to  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  in  India,— ^nicri,«/£p.;ro(so«,  vol.ii,  p,225. 

In  1723  was  performed  the  Tragedy  of  Mariamne  ;  to 
which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it  was  written,  is  said  to 
have  contributed  such  tiinis  as  his  theatrical  experienc* 
supplied.— /o/,«TO7j.  The  Life  of  Fenton. 

HIP.        I      The  first  syllable  of  Ayp-ochon- 
Hi'ppisii.  J  driacal. 


Or  to  some  coffee-house  I  stray 

For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 

And  from  the  hipp'd  discourses  gather. 

That  politicks  go  by  the  weather,— G/cen.  The  SpUtn. 

I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow 

Just  to  divert  myself  a"  little  space 

Because  I'm  rather  hippish.  Byron.  Beppo,  3.  64. 

HIP,  r.  ^  Goth,  i/wps;  A.  S..H;/pe;  Dut. 
Hip,  w.  \  Henpe ;  Ger.  Hvffle'.  Junius 
HiP-HAFE.  )  thinks,  perhaps,  from  hype,  acer- 
vus,  a  heap,  because  in  no  other  part  of  the  body, 
major  est  ossorum,  nodorum  musculorumque  coa- 
cervatio.  Stiernhielmius  (in  Wachter)  from  heb- 
en,  (A.  S.  Heaf-on,)  levare,  sustinere,  because  the 
I  hip  sustains  the  whole  body.  To  hip — 
■  To  touch  or  otherwise  affect  the  hip,  to  lame  it. 
j  Hip-hapc, — perhaps  a  covering  for  the  hip.  See 
!  Hap,  to  cover. 

Johnson,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  cited  below 

from    the   Merchant  of  Venice,    explains  it  nr,   a 

phrase    taken    from    the   practice   of    wrestlers. 

Others  derive  it  from  hunting ;  the  animai  3eue4 

i  upon  the  hip  by  a  hound  is  soon  disabled. 


HIP 

And  w.itte  hys  ssoiie  &  hys  vet.  so  longe  yt  wax  a-.i  hey. 
Tlut  yt  watte  liys  brycli  al  alioute,  &  euere  vpard  vt  sley, 
So  that  thys  huiies  smourte,  &  of  cold  were  ney. 

R.  Gloucester,  y.  322. 
But  Vulcar.tis,  of  whom  I  spake, 
He  liad  a  courlie  vpoii  the  hacke, 

O' whom  thou  vuderstoude  shalte. — Gower.  C'tn.  J.  b.  v. 

The  women  take  bulrushes  and  kemhe  them  after  the 
maner  of  lienipe,  a-id  thereof  make  tlieir  loo.se  garments, 
which  being  knit  about  their  middies,  hang  downe  about 
their  liippes. — HackUnjt.  Votjages,  vol.  iii.  p.  441. 


an  catch  him  once  vpon  the  hip. 
feede  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  beare  him. 

Id.  Merchant  of  renice,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 


A  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball  and  socket  joint,  is  wanted 
at  the  hip.  that  not  only  the  progressive  step  may  be 
provided  for.  but  the  interval  between  the  limbs  may  be 
enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleasure. 

Paleij.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8 

For  my  part,  I  take  my  stand  in  human  anatomy;  and 
tbs  examples  of  mechanism  I  should  be  apt  to  draw  out 
fr^m  the  copious  catalogue  which  it  supplies,  are,  the  pivot 
u,x>n  which  the  head  turns,  the  ligament  within  the  socket 
of  the  hip-juint,  S:c.—Id.  lb.  c.  27. 

HIP,  or)      A.  S.  Hiope,  the  briar  or  hep. tree. 
Hep.        f(.Somner.  )     It  is  applied  to — 
The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  rose. 
But  he  was  chaste  and  no  lechour. 
And  swete  as  is  the  bramble  flour, 
That  beaieth  the  red  hepe. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  V.  13,077. 
That  them  repented  much  so  foolishly 
To  come  so  farre  to  seeke  for  misery. 
And  leave  the  sweetness  of  contented  home. 
Though  eating  hipps,  and  drinking  watry  fome. 

Spenser.  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tnh\ 

It  is  an  observation  atnongst  countrey  people,  that  yeares 

of  store  of   hawes  and  heps  do  commonly  portend  cold 

winters  ;  and  they  ascribe  it  to  God's  providence,  that  (as 

the  Scripture  saith)  reacheth  even  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  737. 

HI'PPOC.\MP.  Gr. 'iTTroTOuiros,  from  ivitoi, 
a  horse,  and  Kaix-mj,  cumpe,  a  worm,  from  Kauir- 
Tfii',  to  bond. 

Campe  is  also  any  large  fish  bending  its  tail  in  a 
winding  motion,  as  the  dolphin,  the  whale  j  also 
the  sea-horse. 

Fair  silver-footed  Thetis  that  time  threw 

Along  the  ocean  with  a  beauteous  crew 

Of  her  attending  sea-nymphes  (Jove's  bright  lamps) 

Guiding  from  rockes  her  chariot's  hyppocamps. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

HIPPOCE'NTAUR.  Gr.'IirjroKfwoi;pos,from 
iTTTTos,  a  horse,  and  KevTai>pns,  a  centaur.  See  the 
quotation  from  Pliny,  and  Cent.\ur. 

Claudius  Caesar  writeth.  that  in  Thessalle  there  was  borne 
an  Hippr:ent(iur.  I  t,  halfe  a  man,  and  halfe  a  horse:  but 
It  died  ine  very  ajme  day.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  3. 

HI'PPOCRAS.  Vinum  hippocraticum ;  wine 
made  according  to  the  prescription  of  Hippocratci. 
See  Menaqe  in  vv.  Hippocras,  Hi/pocras,  Ipocras, 
for  the  difierent  opinions  of  himself,  his  editor,  and 
Caseneuve. 


HI'PPODAME.     See  Hiproror.^Mus. 

HI'PPODROME.  Or.  •iTnoSpoixas,  iViros,  a 
horse,  and  tpujios,  a  course.  A  race-course  for 
hor«.->s  ;  ,Mso  for  chnriots. 

Hippodrome,  in  Plinie,  is  a  different  word,  ("and 
properly  written  Hi/por!rome,)  from  the  Gr.  'Ttto- 
tpofios,  compounded  of  viro,  under,  and  Spn/xos, 
and  signifying  a  course  or  walk  under,  (sc.  shelter 
or  cover;)  a  covered  place  to  walk  in. 

In  a  fine  lawn  helow  my  house,  I  have  planted  an  kippo- 
drome:  it  is  a  circular  plantation,  consisting  of  five  walks  ; 
the  central  of  which  is  a  horse-course,  aiid  three  rounds 
make  exactly  a  mWe.— Swift.  Works,  vol.  xiv.  An  Account 
of  a  Monument  to  the  Memory  </  Dr.  Sieift. 

At  one  end  of  ihe  inclosed  portico,  and.  indeed,  taken  off 
from  it.  is  a  chamber  that  looks  upon  the  hippodrome 
Vineyards,  and  the  mountains;  adjoiulng  is  a  room,  which 


HIR 

has  full  exposure  to  the  sun ;  especially  in  ^Tlnte^ ;  and  from 
whence  runs  an  apartment  that  connects  the  hippodrome 
with  the  house.— .^/c/;);o;/i.  Pliny,  b.  v.  Let. 6. 

HI'PPOGRIFF.    Gr.  'Wiros,  a  horse,  and  ypt,.;,. 
(.See  Griffin.)     It.  Ippoijrifa ;     Sp.   Hipocryfn. 
'•  Fr.  Hijpogriphe, — a   monster,    half  horse,    half 
griffon,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 
So  saying  he  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Of  hippogrif  bore  through  the  air  sublime 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o'rc  the  plain. 

Miilon.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 


HIPPOPO'TAMU.S.  >     VT.Hippopotame:  Lat. 

Hi'ppoD.\ME.  )  Hippopotamus;  Gr.'lTT- 

iroiruTO/Uos. 

"  Hippodames,  sea-horses,  which  the  poet  should 
rather  have  written  Hippotanes,  from  the  deriva- 
tion of  their  nam«  ittttos,  and  iroTa/ior,"  (Todd, 
note  on  the  passage  from  Spenser  quoted  below. ) 

On  euery  side 

They  trembling  stood,  and  made  a  long  broad  dyke. 
That  his  swift  charet  might  h.tue  passage  wide. 
Which  foure  great  hippodames  Aid  draw  in  teme-wiso  tide. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  II. 
The   same  river   Nilus    bringeth  foorth    another  beast 
called  hippopotamus,  i.  a  river  horse. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  Till.  c.  23. 

HIRE,  f.  ^      A.S. //-/r-"".  V-c"".- Out. 

Hire,  n.  I  Hue-ren,  conducere,  and  also 

Hi'itEi.Ess.  I  locare:  — 

Hi'rei.ing,  h.      f      To  give  or  pay,  or  promise  i 

Hi'reli.vg,  adj.  j  or  agree  to   give  or  pay,   a  | 

Hi'rer.  j  price,  or  wages,  or  rent,  for 

the  use  or  service  of  any  person  or  thing ;  to  let, 

to  give  or  grant  such  use  or  service  for  a  price  or  | 

Avages  or  rent.  I 


Harlotes  &'  hores.  and  also  false  leches 

Thei  askeii  hure  hmire.  er  the!  hit  have  deservede. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  53. 
And  the  hirii  hvne  fleetli,  for  he  is  an  hirid  hyne,  and  it 
pertoyneth  not  to  him  of  the  achtieg.—iViclif  Jon,  c.  10. 


HIS 

If  we  consider  even  Judas  himself,  it  was  not  his  carrying 
the  bag,  while  he  followed  his  master,  hut  his  following  his 
master,  only  that  he  might  carry  the  bag,  which  made  him 
a  thief  and  an  hireling.— S„uth,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

The  superiority  of  the  independent  workmen  over  those 
servants  who  are  hiied  by  the  month  or  by  the  year,  and 
whose  wages  and  mainfcn.'in''c  .-irc  ttic  same  whether  they 
do  much  or  do  little,  is  lil.iv  to  W  -i\\\  "T-!iier. 


Then  let  the  butic 

To  friends,  attendan 

It  is  thy  weakness 


;  the 


•.   The  Minstrel,  b.  il. 
by  which  a  quali- 


Hiring  and  borrowing  are  also  contrac 
tied  property  may  he  transferred  to  the 
in  which  there  is  only  this  difiVrence,  that  hiring  is  always 
for  a  price,  or  stipend,  or  additional  recompence  ;  borrowing 
is  merely  gratuitous.— ii/«c/.iiu«<;.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

Thus  Hcav'n  approves  as  honest  and  sincere 
The  work  of  gen'rous  love  and  filial  fear ; 
But  with  averted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling,  and  the  slavish  drudge. 

Covper.  Truth. 

HIRSU'TE.    )    Lat.7/;rf!(s,et;iiVsw?HS,—equi- 

Hirsl'teness.  (valcnt,  says  Vossius,  to  —  pilis 

horridus ,-  horrid  with  hair,  and,  therefore,  derived 

by  some — ab  horrorc.     He  himself  thinks  it  comes 

from  the  sound,  queni  cdunt  sctis  horrenlia. 

Hairj-  or  rough  with  hair,  shaggy ;  (met.)  rough, 
rugged. 

Suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beiger'a  weed,  or  else 
dressed  in  some  old  liirst:le  attires  out  of  fashion,  fowlo 
linnen,  course  raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  colly.  &c. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  551. 

The  hirsute  [root]  is  a  middle  between  both  [the  bulbous 
and  fibrous] ;  that  be.'sides  the  putting  forth  upwards  and 
downwards,  puttcth  forth  in  round. 

Bacon.  Katurall  Historic,  §615. 

The  gcnerall  notions  physiognomers  give,  he  these ;  black 
colour,  argues  natural!  melancholy;  so  doth  leannesse,  hir- 
suitenessc,  broad  veines,  much  hnire  on  the  browes. 

Burlan.  Anatomy  of  Mclanclwly,  p.  53. 


A  man  plauntide  a  vyneyerd  and  sette  an  hegge  about  it 
anddalf  alake  and  bildide  a  tour  and  hiride  it  to  tilieris,  and 
wente  forth  in  pilgrimage.— tCici!/.  Mark,  c.  12. 

A  certayne  ma  planted  a  vyneyard,  and  compased  it  with 
an  hedge,  and  ordeyned  a  wyne  presse,  and  buylt  a  toure  in 
it.  And  let  it  oute  to  hyre  unto  husbandiiaen,  &  went  into  a 
straunge  countre. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Go  from  him,  that  he  maye  reste  a  lytle :  vntill  his  daye 
come,  which  he  loketh  for,  lyke  as  an  hyrehjvqe  doth. 

Id.  Job,  c.  14. 

There  is  nothing  leaft  now  for  me  to  doe,  but  either  to 
digge  in  the.tield  for  hire  wages  from  daie  to  daye,  or  els  to  ; 
goe  about  euerie  where  on  begging.— frfai.  Luke,  c.  16.         j 

No  wonder  if  I  vouch,  that  'tis  not  brave 
To  seek  war's  hire,  though  war  we  still  pursue ; 

These,  who  no  safety  know  but  to  snhdue.  I 

Your  misbelief  my  hireless  valour  scorns ;  ' 

But  your  hir'd  valour,  were  your  faith  redaim'd, 
(For  faith  reclaim'd  to  highest  vertue  turns) 

Will  be  of  bravest  sallary  asham'd.  , 

Barenant.  Gondiberl,  b.  i.  c.  3.  ! 
Though  cautious  Nature,  check'd  by  Destiny, 
Has  many  secrets  she  would  ne'er  impart; 
This  fam'd  philosopher  is  Nature's  spie. 
And  hireless  gives  th'  intelligence  to  Art. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  6. 
So  clombt  his  first  grand  thief  into  Gods  fould  : 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hireling.^  cl'imhe. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

For  as  the  p.irtiality  of  man  to  himself  hath  disguised  all 

things,  so  the  factious  .ind  hireling  historhins  of  all  ages 

(especially  of  these  latter  times)  have,  by  their  many  volumes 

of  untrue  reports,  left  honour  without  a  monument. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  M'orld,  b.  i.  c.  9.  8. 1. 

The  Czar  of  Muscovy  being  come  to  England,  and  having 
a  mind  to  see  the  building  of  ships,  htrd  my  house  at  Say's 
Court,  and  m.ide  it  his  Court  and  Palace,  new  furnished  for 
him  by  the  Y-mg.— Evelyn.  Memoirs,  Jan.  1638. 

A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended  frights, 
In  Sanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal  rights  ; 
The  true  successor  from  the  Court  reraov'd  : 
The  plot,  by  Aire^i'n^  witnesses,  improv'd. 

Druden.  Al'ialom  4r  Achitophel, 

1001 


[■.\sterias.  Sea  star.]  Ast.  with  five  rays  depressed  ;  broad 
at  the  base:  sub-.~.ngular.  hirsute,  yellow;  on  the  back,  a 
round  stri.itedopercule— /"Mnavi!/.  Brit.  Zoology.  Sea  Star. 

HIS.  Goth,  h ;  A.  S.  Hh,  hys.  His  also  (see 
Hf.,  and  Him)  was  used  without  regard  to  distinc- 
ti-on  of  number  or  gender ;  as  her,  its,  their.  (  See 
This.)  It  is  now  restricted  gram.matically  to  the 
genitive  case  of  he. 

And  thoru  nobleye  that  he  was  man  of  so  gret  fame  ; 

He  let  a  moneth  of  the  ger  clepye  aftur  ys  owne  name. 

R.  Glouccslet,  p.  59. 

The  erle  this  lady  gent  gaf  Henry  his  snnne, 

Alle  his  tenement,  that  his  eldres  was  wonne. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  107. 

That  ilk  geie  the  queue  died  in  Lindseie. 

At  Westminster,  1  wene,  his  {i.  e.  her]  body  did  thei  leie. 
Id.  p.  248. 

A  good  Frvday  ich  fynde  a  felon  was  ysarede, 

That  unlawfulleche  hadde  vlyved.  al  l,ys  lyf  tvme. 

Piers  Plnuh'man,  p.  197. 

And  Joseph  roos  fro  sleep  and  dide  as  the  aungel  of  the 
Lord  commaundede  him  and  tooke  Marie  his  wvf.  And  ha 
knewe  hir  not  til  sche  hadde  borne  hir  first  higetun  sone,  & 
he  clepid  Ais  name  Jliesu.— /)7c;i/.  Matlhcw.'c.  1. 

And  with  that  worde  his  [Arcites]  speche  faille  beg.in, 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  overnome. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale,  v.  2SO0. 
And  God  that  all  this  wide  world  hath  wrought 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dere  ybought. 

Id.  lb.  V.  SI02 
Let  bring  a  eart-whcle  here  into  this  hall. 
But  loke  that  it  liaue  his  [i.  e.  its]  spokes  all. 

Id.  The  Sompnoiircs  Tale,  v.  TS33. 


"U'ho  this  is  we  must  learn,  for  i 

In  all  his  Uneaments.  though  in  hi.s  face 

The  glimpses  e>t  his  Father's  glorj'  shine. 

Miilon.  Paradise  Regained, 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  s-nes  ? 
Is'it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  >. 


Lovee  of  hie  own,  and  raptun 


ivelllhen. 
Pope.  Essay  ( 


1  Mc 


True  to  tlie  death,  but  not  to  be  Ins  slaves. 

CoU'pfr.  Task,  b.  v. 

HI'SPID.      Lat.  Hispidiis,  which,  as  hirsute, 
Vossius  thinks  comes  from  the  sound, — quem  edunt, 
setis  horrentia. 
Bristly,  shaggy. 

John  of  the  wilderness?  the  hairy  chUd  ? 
The  hispid  Thesbite  ? 


Biitkno«enfor 
These  thingcs  t^ 


vocate  of  religion]  I 
will  be,  "  Whether 
pheticalty  _ 
be  performed 


1  ttlic  unbeliever  and  the  ad- 


More.  Verses.  Preface  to  Hairs  Poems,  1 


HISS,  V.     ^ 
Hiss,  n.  > . 

Hi'ssiNO,  n.  J   . 


X.S.His-ccan,  aJdsccan,  Dut. 
•  Hischen ,-  Ger.  Zischen,  sibilaro. 
All  formed  from  the  sound. 
Hissing  is  used  to  express  contempt,  dislike, 
condemnation,  disapproval.  And — as  in  the  ex- 
ample cited  from  the  Bible  _  applied  to  iho 
object  hissed. 

ns  tonus  did  lick  their  hissivtj  niouthes. 

.'Eiicis,  b.  ii. 


T/ie  Ltimentot. 

And  I  wil  make  this  citie  desolate  and  an  nissing,  [so 

that]  euery  one  that  passeth  thereby,  sbal  be  astonished  and 

A;s«  because  of  all  the  plagues  thereof.  .,,.,,, 

Id.  1583.  Jeremiah,  xix.  8. 

Poore  wormcs,  they  Msse  at  me,  whilst  I  at  home 

Can  be  contented  to  applaud  myselfe. 

B.Jonson.  Every  Man  out  o/  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  spacious  hall 

Thick  swarm'd.  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
Brusht  with  the  Aiss  of  russling  wings.  ,     .^   . 

Milton.  Paradise  Losl,i.\. 

Thus  was  th'  applause  they  meant 

Tum'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame 
Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouthes. 


And  fear'st  thou  not  to  see  th'  infernal  bands, 

Their  heads  witli  snakes,  with  torches  arm'd  their  hands 

Full  at  thy  face  th'  avenging  brands  to  bear. 

And  shake  the  serpents  from  their  hissing  hair? 


extraordinary  providence  thus  pro- 
d  afterwards  historically  recorded  to 

vas  real  or  pretended  only?" 

Warhurton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  6. 


prelates  know  by  open  his- 
rics  as  well  as  wne  it  is  noone,  the  sun  is  flat  south. 

Tyndall.  Works,  p.  398.  ^      ^^  beauties  at  Windsor  are  the  Court  of  F.-iphos,  and 
All  the  historian  partes  of  the  Bible,  be  ryght  necessary  i  ought  to  be  engraved  for  the  Memoires  of  its  charming 


That  there  are  two  manner  faythes,  an  htstoricall  fayth, 
and  a  feelvng  fayth.    The  historieiill  fajth  hangeth  of  the 
andhonestie  of  the  teller,  or  of  the  common  fame  and 
t  of  many.— Tyndai/.  Works,  p.  267. 

1  fa-shyon  of 

.,!/,  fol.  21. 

Above  yroud  princes,  prnii. I     '     ,i    .      i         mv, 

Tliou  .irt  exalted  higli '•    .i.       - 

Tlieir  weake  attempt,  thy  \  '■    ^'i  'i>  -  "  ':■ 

Tlieir  snoile,  thy  conijuest  mule  to  be  i,istin,j"''l- 

Siititeii,  Vs.  76. 
And  such  as  be  historiographers. 
Trust  not  to  much,  in  euery  tatlyng  tong, 
Nor  blynded  be,  by  partialitie. — Gascoigne.  TheSteele  Glas. 


i  famous  antiqu 


Right  well  I  wote,  most  mighty  soverai 

1  idle  brain 

Will  iudged  be,  and  painted  forgery 

Rather  then  matter  of  iust  memory. 

Spenser.  Faerie 

or  it  was  well  noted  by  that  worthy  get 


Ralegh.  The  History  of  t, 


pattern  of  a  most  heroical  prince 
his  narration  was  founded  upon  r 


described  in  Cyrus  the 
fith  much  poetical  addi- 
at  the  bulk  and  gross  of 


He  [Thucid.]  setteth  down  historieallij,  the  kind  and 
manner  of  this  plague  ;  as  he  might  well  do,  having  himself 
been  taken  with  it,  and  oft  in  company  with  those  who  were 
sick  thereof.— f/sAfr.  .innals,  an.  3574. 


About  this  time  the  prevalent 
clined  him  to  try  what  would  1 
drama  in  our  own  language,     " 


the  effect  of  a  musical 

^     ^  therefore  wrote  the  opera 

of"iiosamond,  which,"  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was 
either  hissed  or  neglected.— /oinson-  Life  of  Addison. 


t  heard  a  hissing : 


Prol.  to  Zobeide. 


HIST.  Apparently  formed  from  the  Lat.  nota 
sikntii  'St.  See  the  quotations  from  Colman 
and  Thornton  ;  and  see  Husn. 

And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night.  

Milton.  ItPenscroso. 

Dalies.  Hist !  hold  awhile  ;  [hem,  'st,  maue] 
I  hear  the  creaking  of  Glycerium's  door. 

Colman.  Terence.  The  Andrian,  Act  jv.  ic.  3. 

Cleoslrala.  'SI.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  get  you  gone, 
rst.  face  atque  abi.] 

Thornton.  Plautus.  The  Lots,  (Casino,)  Act  U.  sc.  I. 

Epidicus.  H 
Fseudolus. 


HI'STORY. 

Histo'rial. 
Histo'rian. 
Histo'rick. 
Histo'rical. 
Histo'ricali.y. 

HiSTORl'CIAN. 

Histo'rift,  v. 

HiSTuRIZE,  V. 
HISTORIO'ORAPHER. 


.2. 

Fr.  Histoire ;  It.  and 
Sp.  Historia ;  Lat.  His. 
toria  ;  Gr.  'laropia,  from 
iaTup,  science,  knowing, 
or  having  knowledge  ; 
from  laaaBat,  to  know. 

Knowledge;  (sc.)  of 
things  done,  of  deeds  or 
facts  ;  also  the  tale  or 
narration  of  them ;    the 


In  the  beginning  of  this  [the  Peloponnesian] 

flourished  3  noble  historiographers,  Hellicanus,  of 

65,  Herodotus,  53,  and  Thucidides,  40  years  old. 

Usher.  Amiah 

Towards  Roma  Triumphans  Icides 
walk,  full  of  fountaines,  under  which  i 
Ovidian  Metamorphosis  in  rarely  sculptur'd 
Evelyn.  Mem.  vol. 


Even  the  historian  takes fireat  liberties  with  facts,  in  order 
to  interest  his  readers,  and  make  his  narration  more  delight- 
ful ;  much  greater  right  has  the  painter  to  do  this,  who 
though  his  work  is  called  history-paijiting,  gives  in-  reality 
a  poetical  representation  of  facts. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds.  The  Art  of  Painting,  N.  13 

HISTRIO'NICK. 
Histrio'nical. 

Hl'sTRIONlSM. 

Plutarch  and  Livy. 
of  the  latter. 

He  who  was  of  greatest  reputation,  and  had  carried  the 
name  longest  in  all  theatres,  for  his  rare  gift  and  dexterity 
that  w,ay,  was  called  Hister :  of  whose  name  all  other  after- 
ward were  tcnned  Hislrioncs. — Ho/land.  Plutarch,  p.  725. 


h. 


For  the  origin    of  the 

,'ord  and  its  appUcation, 

the  quotations   from 

Vossius  prefers  the  account 


And  heerevpon  i 


■s  and  artificial! 
professours  of  this  feate  were  called  Jfistriones,  of  Hister,  a 
Tuscane  word,  which  signifieth  a  player  or  dauncer. 

Id.  Livivs,  p.  250. 

Tlie  mischief  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Presbyterian 
preachers,  who  by  a  long  practised  A/iirionicfacultypreachcd 
up  the  rebellion  powerfully.— -HoZ-is.  Behemoth,  pt.  iv. 

The  crisp'd,  perfuni'd,  belac'd.  befooled  Wights, 
Jetting  in  histrionick  pride  I  saw. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  20. 

,  and  histrionism  of  happi- 


When  personations  shall  c 


HIT,  r.         ^ 

Hl'TTlNG,  n,  J   . 


the  whole 
~fivoli,  1C15. 


Secondly,  we  have  likewise  a  most  ancient  and  credible 
history  of  the  beginning  of  the  world;  I  mean  the  ;iii(ory  of 
Moses,  with  which  no  book  in  the  world  in  point  of  antiquity 
can  contend.— TiVtotoon,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

It  is  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose  that  Moses  have  the 
ordinary  credit  of  m-hislorian  given  him,  which  none  in 
reason  can  deny  him,  he  being  cited  by  the  most  ancient  of 
tlie  Heathen  historians,  and  the  antiquity  of 
never  questioned  by  any  of  them,  as  Josephiis  i 


Id.  ill. 


The 


ny  that  c 


:  the  ark.  yet  lost  their 


The  schemes  of  the  several  wnt 
here  represented ;  the  grounds, 
their  writing  historically  related. - 


1  have  been  for  this  end 
casion,  and  method  of 
felson.  Life  of  Bull. 


Such  have  been  willing  to  look 
reformation,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  al 
hand,  and  not- implicitly  to  depend  upon 
graphers  of  these 


Queen  Elizabeth': 


SIrype.  Life  of  Park 
Athenian,  hath  i 


,  Epist.  Dedicatory. 


relation,  the  record  of  them. 


Thucydides, 
the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  ana  the  Atnemans,  as 
manaired  by  each  of  the  contending  parties. 

^       ■^  Smith.  Thucydides,  h.  i. 

historic  scenes,  which  have 
my  life,  must  be  ascribed  to 
of  his  Life. 
nemory  of  former  incidents, 


My  first  introduction  to  I 
Ince  engaged  .so  many  year 


;  from  oblii 


Beloe.  Herodotus.  Clio,  c.  1. 


In  consequence  of  his  [Edwards's]  love  and  his  knowledge 
of  the /iis/r/onic/;  art,  he  taught  the  choristers  over  which 
he  presided  to  act  plays  ;  and  they  were  formed  into  a  com- 
pany of  players,  Uke  those  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  i  "oy  the 
Queen's  license  under  the  superintendency  of  Edwards. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  285 , 

Minshew  ingeniously  (as  Skin- 
ner thinks)  derives  from  the  Lat. 
Ictus.  Junius, — from  the  Dan. 
Hitte,  temere  projicere,  to  throw  out  rashly;  Lye, 
— from  the  Sw.  Hitta,  which  Sercnius  interprets 
invenire,  pertingere,  to  find,  to  reach  or  touch. 
R.  of  Gloucester  writes  Anhytte ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probably from  the  A.  S.  Yttian,  utiian,  to  out,  to 
throw  out ;  and,  consequentially, — 

To  touch  or  reach  the  mark  or  object  aimed  at: 
to  strike,  to  smite. 

To  liit  or  strike  together ;  take  the  same  aim, 

act  in  union,  agree. 

The  kyng  Arture  agen  the  brest  ys  felawe  uorst  anhytte 

Acen  the  hreste,  that  he  vel,  &  ne  mygte  no  leng  sytte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  185. 

him,  and  he  fSaul)  was  sore 


The  archers  and  bowemen  / 
wounded  of  the  archers. 

Geneva  Bible,  1501. 


Samuel, 


With  such  impetuous  furie  smote. 

That  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 
Tliough  standing  else  as  rocks. 


Gon.  There  is  further  complement  of 

weene  France  and  him,  pray  you  let  vs  si 

Shakespeare. 

Cho.  It  is  not  vcrtue,  wisdom,  valour. 
Strength,  comliness  of  shape,  or  amplest 
Tli.at  woman's  love  can  win  i    " 
But  what  it  is,  hard  ' 
Harder  to  hit. 
Their  projects  hitting  (many  a  day 

That  to  tlieir  purpose  prosperous 
The  base  whereon  a  mighty  '^- — 

By  all  thi 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl. 
taking  be- 


long inherit 
say, 
Milton.  Samson 


been  contriv'd. 
Drayton.  The  Barons'  Jl'ari,] 
Ham.  Judgement. 
Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  '  " 


Take  now  any  one  of 
hit  the  sense  of  my  text, 
I  have  been  speaking  of. 


Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v 

:hese  renderings,  and  it  i 
and  avoid  all  '.he  a' 

It  happcn'd,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  v 
Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  * 
That  this  accomplished,  or  at  least  ir 
Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merl 
Drydi       ""    " 


The  Hind  and  the  PantlM. 


HIZ 


thai  all  those  various  prophecies, 
corameuced  in  such  diflerent  periods  of  time,  could  meet  so 
exactly  in  Clirist  by  mere  accident,  and  be  drawn  dowii 
through  so  many  generations  to  a  concurrence  in  his  person, 
only  by  a  lacky  liil  !—Si>ulh,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  10. 

Just  as  we  experience  it  in  the  flint  and  the  steel;  you 
may  move  them  apart  as  long  as  you  please  to  very  little 
purpose  :  but  *tis  the  bitttng  and  collision  of  them  that  must 
make  them  strike  6xe.—Bentlc!j,  Ser.  2. 


After  long  lucubr; 


\t  upon  such  an  espedieot, 
poem  upon  the  decease  of 
which  the  flattery  is  perfectly  fine,  and  yet 


Let. 


HITCH,  V.  \      SkiaiKT  says,  a  nautical  terra  ; 

HiTci:,  n.  j  to  catch  or  seize,  and  tix  or  affix 
any  tiling  by  a  rope  or  hook,  perhaps  from  the  Fr. 
Ficher,  to  fix.  It  is  not  improbably  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  word  AooA,  (qv.) 

To  raise  or  hoist,  and,  eocsequcalially,  to  fix 
U[jon  a  hook ,-  to  cateh  or  fasten. 

Another  than  dyd  /lyche  her 

And  broughte  a  pottel  pycher. 

Skctton.  Elinour  Rummin/f, 

We  are  told  that  there  was  an  inOnitc  innumerable  com- 
pany of  little  bodies,  called  atoms,  from  all  eternity,  flyii'g 
and  roving  about  io  a  void  space,  which  at  length  hitched 
(ojf  ther  ai;d  united  ;  by  which  union  and  constniction,  the-/ 
grew  at  length  into  this  beautiful,  curious,  and  most  exact 
itructure  of  the  universe.— Sou/A,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  3. 

Vlioe'er  ofTends  at  some  unluckv  time 

^  :  Jcs  into  verse,  and  hilches  in  a  rhyme,  j 

'v    red  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 

.■    u  the  sad  burthen  of  some  nierrj'  song. 

Pope.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  1 . 
I  a.-k  his  pardon.     .\t  the  time 
He  chanc'd  to  hitch  into  mv  rhyme — 
But  to  our  point.— .l/j:,i;, '  The  Dean  and  the  Squire.  ' 

HITHE.  .\.  S.  Hiitli,  portus,  a  haven  or  port, 
( Somncr. )  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the  .\.  S.  Ythian, 
to  flow  or  float.     Applied  to —  \ 

The  place  where  vessels _^o«!  or  float,  and,  thus, 
a  port  or  haven. 


After  these. 

But  on  the  hither  side  a  different  sort 
From  the  high  neighbouring  hills,  which  was  their  seat, 
Down  to  the  plain  descended.— .Vi«on.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xi. 
Dear  Country,  O  I  have  not  hither  brought 
These  arms  to  sjoil.  hut  for  thy  liberties : 
Tho  sin  be  on  their  head  that  this  have  wrought. 
Who  wrong'd  me  first,  and  thee  do  tyrannize. 

Daniel.  Civil  W^n,  b.  i 
This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arriv'd 
AYho  tells  of  some  Infernal  spirit  seen 
Ritliertcard  bent  (who  could' have  thought?)  escap'd 
The  barrs  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt  : 
Such  where  ye  find,  seize  fast,  and  hither  bring. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

■ This  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleas'd  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late  ; 
Not  sedulous  by  Nature  to  indite 
Warrs,  hitherto  the  onely  argtmieut 


Heroic  deem'd. 


Id.  Ii.  b.  ix. 


That  the  money  which  should  be  raised  upon  the  sale  of 
those  cannon,  was  the  only  means  he  had  to  remove  him- 
self out  of  France,  which  he  intended  shortly  to  do  and  to 
go  into  the  /u'rtcr  parts  of  Germany. 

Clarendon.  Civil  Wars,  vol.  iii.  p.  521. 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends; 

Here  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hitfier  tends, 

Where  Thuscan  Tiber  roUs  with  rapid  force, 

And  where  Xumicus  opes  his  holy  source. 

Dri/deti.    VirQil.  .Eneis,  b.  vii 

He  that  sh: 
from  the  begi 

reason  to  think,  that  the  mc 
holy  office  (the  Inquisition] ; 
lordship,  nor  have  escaped  your  reading. 

Locke.  Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  oj  Worcester. 

If  I  succeed  to  God  thy  thanks  repay. 
Who  for  thy  succour  hither  wing'd  my  ■w.iy. 
For  Him  alone  be  all  thy  vows  fulflll'd, 
To  Him  thy  altars  raise,  thy  temples  build. 

Hoole.  Orlando  I'urioso,  b.  x.\xiu. 
Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less  advan- 


:  not  wholly  u 


Pennant.  London,  p.  473. 
GoVn.Hidre,  A.S.mjcr; 
Gcr.  Ilieher,  hier ;   S^y.  Hit. 
(See  Thither.)   The  adverb 
sed   when    the    speaker 
means  to  express  motion  to 
the  place  where  he  himself  is, 
or  supposes  himself  to  be. 

To  this  place  ;  to  the  place  nearest ;  (met. )  to 
this  point,  to  this  subject ;  to  this  effect,  to  this 
end. 
Hither,  adj.  near. 
Heore  seyles  heo  spredeth  in  the  se,  &r  Aj/^fcr  cometli  y  wis. 


HITHER,  atij. 
Hi'ther,  ad. 
Hi'tuermost. 

Hl'THEUTO. 

Hi'therw.\rd. 
H/therwards. 


For  Gyneman  was  for  the  Stonhenge  hiderward  get  wroth. 
Id.  p.  150. 
Suane  of  Danmark  at  Sandwyche  gan  arj-ue, 
&  brouht  hidcr  \vith  him  his  Sonne,  that  hight  Knoute. 
R.Bninne,  p.  42. 

He  saith  to  Thomas,  putte  yn  here  Ihi  fyngir.  and  se  myne 
Londis,  and  putte  hider  thin  bond  &r  putte  into  my  side,  and 
nyle  thou  be  unbileful  but  feithful.— H'lc/;/.  Jon,  c.  20. 

Said  he  to  Thomas  ;  briuire  thy  fyuger  helher,  and  se  my 
hades,  and  brynge  thy  hande  and  thruste  it  into  my  side, 
and  be  not  faithlesse,  but  beleuinge. — Bible,  1551. 


A.  S.  Hjife,  perhaps,  says  Slsm- 
ncr,  from  Hiwe,  a  family,  a  house; 


Those  things  which  haue  been  hitherto,  although  they 
haue  sufliciently  grieued  vs,  yet  mil  we  let  them  seeme 
more  tollerable  :  but  this  most  malitious  deuise,  and  those 
■which  follow  we  cannot  easily  brooke. 

Hackliiyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  578. 

Sirs,  aduyse  you  well,  for  Sir  Johan  Chandos  is  departed 

fro  Poicters.  with  mo  tha  CC.  speares,  and  is  comyng  hi/dcr- 

tcard  in  great  hast,  and  hath  gret  des>Te  to  fynd  you  here. 

Berners.  Frois/art.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  2GG. 

That  which  is  eternal  cannot  be  extended  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent at  the  hithermost  and  concluding  extreme,  as  I  may  call 
>^  ftit  at  the  ttitfier  end  it  is  tjaasi  qutdjinitum.  ! 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  124.  j 


HIVE, 
Hive,  ;, 

lELEss.  (  aid  there  is  little  doubt  that  both 
:  from  the  A.  S.Hiicnn,  formare, 
fabricare,  to  frame  or  fashion,  to  fabricate. 

A  place  framed,  fabricated  or  built;   (e.  g.  for 
bees.)     Also  applied  to  the  family  of  bees  them- 
selves ;  to  any  swarm,  or  numerous  assembly  or 
company. 
Al  day  as  thick  as  been  flien  from  an  hitte. 


Like  hittelesse  bees  they  wander  here  and  there 
And  liang  on  them  who  (earst)  did  dread  their  ire. 

Gascoigne.  Ucatbes.  Fruit  of  Reconciliation. 
The  bees  are  hiv'd,  and  hum  their  charm. 
Whilst  everj-  house  does  seem  a  swarm. 

Cotton.  Evening  Quatrains. 

Thus  we  were  made  the  bees  of  holy  church,  sutfer'd  to 
work  and  store  our  hives  as  well  as  we  could ;  but  when  they 
waxed  a;iy  thing  weighty,  his  legates  were  sent  to  drive 
them  and  fetch  away  the  honey. 

Spelman.  Dialogue  on  the  Coin  of  the  Kingdom. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Wiene'er  their  balmy  sweets  you  mean  to  seize. 
And  take  the  liquid  labours  of  the  bees. 
Spirt  draughts  of  water  from  your  mouth,  and  drive 
A  loathsome  cloud  of  smoke  amidst  their  hire. 

Addison.   Virgil,  Georg.  ' 


He  [the  indolent  man]  is  a  dro;ie  in  the  hive  which  con- 
sumes the  honey  of  the  laborious,  and  he  retains  all,  who  j 
are  unfortunately  dependant  upon  him,  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  want,  from  which  his  exertions  might  have  extricated 
t\\em.—Cogan.  Ethical  Treatise,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  1.  c.  1.  1 


HOA 

That  man  who  is  not  pierced  with  a  morl.-U  wound,  vet  if 
e  is  continually  puUing  arrows  out  of  his  flesh,  and  hearing 
ullets  hizzing  about  his  ears,  and  death  passing  by  him  but 
t  a  distance  of  an  hair's  breadth,  has  surely  all  that  fear, 
..  . .  , .^  ^j.j^ 


HO.  ^ 
Ho.*.    It 
Hon./, 


HO.  ^  Like  the  Lat.  Hoi,  heu,  eho,  seems  to 
be  a  mere  cry  or  call,  to  arrest  atten- 
and  the  written  word  formed  from 
the  sound.  It  is  applied,  as  a  warning  that  the 
person  called  to — is  seen ;  that  the  thing  doing — 
«s  done  sufficiently ;  and,  consequentially,  a  notice 
to  desist,  cease,  stay,  stop.  As  in  Lord  Berners 
it  is  used  as  a  noun,  equivalent  in  signification  to — 
Stop,  stay,  cessation,  {hold)  —  in  Ritson  as  a 

Archdeacon  Nares  remarks,  that  ho,  ho,  is  an 
established  dramatic  exclamation  given  to  the 
devil  whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  upon  the 
stage,  and  refers  to  the  passage  cited  below  from 
B.  Jon son. 

Tills  duke  his  courser  with  his  spurres  smote. 

And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwixt  hem  two. 

And  pulled  out  a  swerd  and  cried,  "  ffo .' 

No  more,  up  peine  of  lesing  of  vour  hed." 

Chancer,  the  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1700. 


Ye  have  the  wronge  and  he  the  ryght. 
And  that  ye  may  see  in  svght, 

Bethysandothyrmoo.— £r/i-  of  Tolous,  vol.  iii.  Rilsoa 
For  whan  they  mete  there  is  a  hard  fight  without  sparynge  j 
there  is  no  Aoo  hytwene  them  as  longe  as  speares,  swordes, 
axes,  or  dagers  wyll  endure,  but  lay  on  echo  vpon  other. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  142. 

Hob.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ;  coward,  why  com'&t  thou  not  ? 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Drtame,  Actiii.  8C.  2. 
Here  dwehs  my  father. 

Jew.  Hoa,  who's  within  ? 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  5C.  C. 


HO'AMING.     Sec  Him. 

HOAR,  t!.  "j  A.S.Har-t"«n,eanescere,towax 
Ho.\ii,  II.  I  grfy  or  hoary,  it.  mucescere,  to 
Hoar,  arf;'.  I  groiv  musty," mouldy,  or  hoary, 
Ho'ary.  /(Somncr.) 

Ho'ari.ness.  I     To  whiten,  to  be  or  become  grey; 
Ho'ARisii.     J  and,    consequentially,     mouldy 
musty,  fenowcd,  or  vinewed. 


And  thanne  mette  ichv 


And  yet  ne  greveth  me  notliing  so  sore. 
As  that  the  olde  cherl,  witli  lokkes  hore. 
Blasphemed  hath  oiue  holy  covent  eke. 

Chaucer.  The  Soinpw^ures  Tale,  v.  7764. 

And  gan  search,  and  seeke  wonder  sore 
Emong  the  hils  and  the  holts  hore. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  I. 

But  Nestor,  whiche  was  olde  and  hore, 
The  salue  sawe  tofore  the  sore, 
As  he  that  was  of  conn; 


-Gower.  Con.  A. 


HIZZ,  i.  e.  to  hiss,  {qv.) 


His  hore  heres  were  awaie. 

And  liche  vnto  the  fresshe  maie, 

^Vhan  passed  bene  the  coMe  shoures  : 

Right  so  recouereth  he  his  lloures.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Thys  our  prouysion  of  bread,  we  toke  with  vs  out  of  our 
houses,  whotte.  the  day  we  departed  to  come  vnto  you. 
And  now  beholde,  it  is  dryed  up  and  hored. 

Bible,  1551.  Joshua,  c.  9. 
The  white  and  horish  heeres,  the  messengers  of  age. 
That  shew  like  lines  of  true  belief,  that  this  life  doth 
asswage.  Surrey.  No  Age  is  content. 

Their  courage  they  let  fall,  his  princely  robes  Latinus 

His  hoarie'hezi  (good  man)  an  auntieut  beard  with  durt 

besprentes. 
Amazed  at  his  ladies  death,  and  at  the  cities  fall. 

Phaer.  Virgin.  .Xn.udos,  b.  iii. 


An   old  hare  Imire,  and  ; 

meat  in  Lent. 
Bu*  a  hare  that  is  hoare  is 

hoares  ere  it  be  spent. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 


old  hare  hoare  is  very  good 
)  much  for  a  score,  when  it 


HOA 

— — —  That  ferryman 
TTilh  hl»  ttiffoarfs  did  brush  the  »e»  sc 
That  the  hoarc  waters  from  his  frigot  ran 
Spcmer.  Faerie  Qu 


I'or  time  in  passing  weares, 

(As  garments  doen,  whicli  wexen  olde  above,) 
And  draweth  newe  delights  with  knorie  haires. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Caleniler.  June. 


iigiilar  pr 


,  that  which  we  call  rime,  is  a  multitude  of 
smes.  exactly  figured,  but  piled  without  any 
another.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  I.  c.  4.» 


And,  have  I  taken 

Thy  bawd,  and  thee,  and  thy  companion, 
This  /marie  hend,-d  letcher,  this  old  goat, 
Clnse  at  your  villanie,  and  wouid'st  thou  'sense  it, 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  mee  ? 

B.  Jomon.  Evenj  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  sc.  8. 

What  grief,  what  shame. 

Attend  on  Greece,  and  all  tlie  Grecian  name ! 
How  shall.  ala>  !  her  luianj  heroes  mourn 
Their  sons  degenerate,  and  their  race  a  scorn. 

Pope.  Horner.  Iliad,  b.  vil. 

He  [Lycaon]  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains, 
And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 

Dri/den.  Odd.  Metam.  b.  i. 

And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  ridged  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam  ; 
Arid  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which  spring 
r  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wmg. 
;  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hehrid  Isle, 
>ar  pile,  which  still  its  ruin  shows. 


Thy  Mil! 
From  tlu 
Round  the  m 
To  -Jiat  h.-,ar 
Collins.  Oi 

He  hears  the 


the  Papular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

wilderness  around  him  howl 
With  roaming  monsters,  while  on  his  hoar  head 
The  black-descending  tempest  ceaseless  beats. 

Wnrton.  The  Pleasures  of  Melanchohj. 
Is  this  the  land,  o'er  Shenstone's  recent  urn 
Where  all  the  Loves  and  gentler  Graces  mourn  ? 
And  where,  to  crown  the  hoani  hard  of  night, 
The  Muses  and  the  Virtues  all  unite. 

Beallie.  On  a  supposed  Monument  to  Churchill. 

HOARD,  I'.    ^       A.S.  "//bcrfaji,  thesaurizare, 
H  i.iRD,  n.  I  to  hoard,  treasure,  store,  l-ay  or 

H  i'aiidf.r.         f  hide  up,"  (Somner);   and  this 
H'>'.\KDiN-G,  n.  J  from  the  A.  S.  Ili/rd-an,  custo- 

dire,  to  guard  or  keep.      See  Herd. 

A  hoard,  that  which  is  guarded  or  kept,  (sc. )  as 

a  store  or  treasure. 

To  hoard;  consequentially,  to  lay  up,  to  store 

or  treasure  up. 

Hire  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  meth. 
Or  hard  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  32C2, 
For  he  that  gapes  for  good,  and  hnrdelh  all  his  gayne, 
Trauells  in  vayne  to  hide  the  sweet,  that  should  releue 
his  payiie.— 5aiTt(/.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  4. 

Like  to  some  rich  churl  hoarding  up  his  pelf. 
Both  to  wrong  others,  and  to  starve  himself 

Draijton.   Legend  of  ilaiUda. 
And  happy  alwayes  was  it  for  that  Sonne 
■\Vhose  father  for  his  hocrding  went  to  hell. 

Shakespeare.  3  Pt.  Hen.  J'l.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
He  dispersefh,  and  is  therefore  not  tenacious,  doth  not 
hnord  up  his  goods,  or  keep  them  close  to  himself,  lor  the 
gratifyin-  his  covetous  humour,  or  nourishing  his  pride,  or 
pampering  his  sensuality,  but  sendeth  them  abroad  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  others.— B«r!o«',  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 


I  rich. — Souti 


Ser. 


One  would  think,  that  all  man's  gettings  and  hoardings 
up,  during  his  youth,  ought  to  pass  but  for  charity  and  com- 
paisinn  to  his  old  age;  which  must  either  live  and  subsist 
upon  the  stock  of  former  acquisitions,  or  expect  all  that 
mioery,  which  want,  added  to  weakness,  can  bring  upon  it. 
Id.  vol.  iv    Ser.  10. 

The  world  is  then  properly  used,  when  it  is  generously 
and  beneficidUy  enjoyed  ;  neither  hoarded  up  by  avarice 
iior  squandered  by  ostentalion  —Blair,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10.      ' 


ounts  it  o'er  i 
itures  fill, 
A-anting  still  ; 


Qolilsmilh.  The  Traivller 


HOB 

We  can  say  nothing  farther  to  the  hoarders  of  this  world ; 
If  they  refuse  to  govern  themselves  by  such  enquiries,  we 
must  leave  them  to  take  their  chance  with  him  who  pulled 
down  his  barns  to  build  greater.— Gi7;ii;i,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  5. 

HO'ARHOUND.  A.  S.  Harahune,  harhune. 
Minshetv  thinks  so  called  because  it  is  hoar;/,  and 
of  service  against  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  or  hounds. 

And  for  all  kind  of  poisons,  few  hearbs  are  so  effectual  as 
horehound  ,■  for  it  selfa  alone,  without  any  addition,  cleanseth 
the  stomacko  and  breast,  by  retching  and  fetching  up  the 
filthle  and  rotten  fleame  there  engendred. 

Holland.  PUnic,  b.  xx.  c.  21. 


HOARSE.     ^ 

Ho',\RSF,LY.  >  / 

Ho'.iFSENESS.  J     i 


This  Is  the  Clote  hearing  a  yellow  flower. 
And  this  black  Hnre-hound,  both  are  very  good 
For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a  wood- 
Dog's  venom'd  tooth. 

Beaum.SfFletch.   The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  ii. 

HOARSE.     ^         A.  S.    Has;      Dut.  Hees, 
hee.sch  ,-     Ger.    Heisch.    heiser ; 
Sw.  Hees.    The  English  word, 
Csays  Wachter,)   which   alone   retains   r  in   the 
middle  of  it,  seems  to  load  to  hreis,  hreisch,  formed 
from  the  Lat.  Raticus.     Skinner  thinks  the  words 
all  formed  from  the  sound ;  asperitate  eniin  sua 
rancedbiem  c.'tprimunt.     Not  improbably  the  same 
word  as  harsh,  differently  written  and  applied. 
Harsh,  rough,  of  sound,  of  voice. 
And  as  I  lay  thus  wonder  lowde 
Me  thought  I  herde  a  hunt  hlowe 
T'  assay  his  great  home,  and  for  to  knowe 
^Vhether  it  was  clere,  or  horse  of  sowne. 

Chaucer.  The  Dreame. 


The  //-) 


Or  when  by  Padus  riuer  shoare 
ivannes  do  lift  their  lay,  the  bankos  the  sa 
Phacr.  Virgin.  jEneidos,  b.  xi. 


The  wodhacke  that  slngeth  churre 
Harsley  as  hee  had  the  murre. 

Skelton.  The  Bohe  of  Philip  Sparow. 
Then  if  the  Muses  can  forbid  to  die. 
As  we  their  priests  suppose,  why  may  not  I, 
Although  the  least  and  hoarsest  m  the  quire, 
Cleare  beames  of  blessed  immortality  inspire 
To  kepe  thy  blest  remembrance  eucr  young? 

Beaumont.  To  the  Memory  of  Lady  Clifton. 
I  oft  have  heard  him  say.  how  hee  admir'd 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  thin,gs  raeere  contraries. 
Till  they  were  hoarse  againe,  yet  all  be  law. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Fox,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  winds  have  learn'd  to  sigh,  and  waters  hoarsely  groan. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

Soveraigne  it  is  for  the  dropsie  .ind  hoarsenesse  of  the 
throat ;  for  presently  it  scoureth  the  pipes,  cleereth  the 
voice  and  maketh  it  3.u&ib\e.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  23. 

So  when  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  high, 

(As  sings  thy  great  forefather  Ogilby,) 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd,  God  save  King  Log. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i. 

Doth  not  bold  Sutherland  the  trusty, 

Witli  heart  so  true,  and  voice  so  rustv, 

(.\  loyal  soul)  thy  troops  affright, 

While  hoarsely  he  demands  the  fight. 

Ticket.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  15. 

So  when  no  more  the  storm  sonorous  sings. 

But  noisy  Boreas  hangs  his  weary  wings  ; 

In  hollow  groans  the  falling  winds  complain, 

An4  muniiur  o'er  the  Aonrje-resounding  main. 

Howe.  Lucan,  b.  v. 

Thus  the  hoarse  tenants  of  the  sylvan  lake, 

A  Lycian  race  of  old,  to  flight  betake  ; 

All,  sudden  plunging,  leave  the  margin  green. 

And  but  their  heads  above  the  pool  are  seen. 

Mickle.  The  Lusiad,  b.ii. 

Tlie  symptoms  that  succeeded  these  were  sneezing  and 
hoarseness ;  and  not  lung  after  the  malady  [the  plague] 
descended  to  the  breast,  with  a  violent  cour*. 

Smith.  Thucydides,  b.  ii. 

HOB.  "»       Serenius  refers  to  the  Ger. 

Hob- NAIL.       \Hube,  hiife,   (Low  Lat.  Hoba,) 

HoB-NAii.ED.  J  fundus  rusticus ;  whence  Wach- 
ter deduces  hubne,  colonus ;  and  hube,  or  hufe,  he 
derives  from  the  A.  S.  Hiwan,  formare,  fabr'icare. 
(See  Hive.)  Hob  is,  perhaps,  (see  Hobble,) 
from  tho  A.  S.  Hoppan,  to  hop ,-  applied  to  any 
irregular,  uneven,  .^nd,  thus,  awkward,  clumsy 
gait  or  motion  ;  and  then  to — 

An  awkward,  clumsy,  clownish  fellow. 

//o6-7ja;/,_perhaps,'  cob-nail,— or  otherwise,  a 
7iaii  for  a  horse-shoe. 

See  Hobby, 
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HOB 

The  hnbbes  as  wise  as  eranlst  men, 

rid  from  their  trauaile  sore, 
The  most  vntowarde  and  vntaught, 

most  contemptible  clowne. 
As  perte  as  pye  dothe  presse  amongst 
the  wysest  of  the  towne. 

Drant.  Horace.  The  Arte  cf  Poeiry. 
Contented  to  haue  pleasde  the  wyse, 

Lette  go  the  skyllesse  Ao/.ftcs, 
■Wiio  woulde  esteeme  the  clappynge  of 
a  flocke  of  luskyshe  lobbes.  Id.  lb.  b.  i.  Sat.  10. 

Hemp  and  hobnails 

Will  bear  no  price  now. 

Beaum.  8;  Fletch.  The  Mad  Lover,  Act  i. 
Hee  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly,  but  all 
old  yron,  and  rustle  proverbs  I  a  good  commodity  for  some 
smith  to  make  hob-nayles  of 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
Next,  the  word  politician  is  not  used  to  his  maw,  and 
thcrupon  he  plays  the  most  notorious  hobhy-horse.  jesting 
and  striking  in  tlie  luxury  of  his  nonsense  with  such  poor 
fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  us,  that  no  antic  hob-nail  at 
a  morris,  but  is  more  handsomely  facetious. 

Milton.   Colasterion. 
Come  on  clownes,  forsake  your  dumps. 
And  bestirre  your  hob-nait'd  stumps. 

B.  Jonson.  A  Particular  Entertainment,  ^c. 
And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hoh-naiVd  shoes. 
Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

HO'BBLE,  v.  \      The  A.  S.  Hoppan.  hoppetan; 

Ho'bble,  n.       )  Ger.  Hup/en;    Dut.  Hippelen, 

happen,  hiippe'leti,  hubbelen;   Sw.  Hoppa;  subsilire, 

to  hop ;  and  of  this  hobble  is  a  diminutive. 

To  move  with  a  hopping,  uneven,  unsteady, 
irregular  gait  or  step  ;  to  move  or  walk  awkwardly, 
lamely;  with  pain  and  difficulty;  to  be,  or  cause 
to  be,  in  difficulty,  in  perplexity;  to  perplex.  And 
hobble,  the  noun,  (met.) — 

A  difficulty,  perplexity,  or  embarrassment. 


Plouhman.  Crede. 

Carmen  Exametrum  doth  rather  trotte  &  hoble.  than  run 
smothly,  in  our  English  tonge.— ^sc/iam.  Scholcmcsler,  b.  ii. 

Hed.  See,  see,  this  is  strange  plav ! 

Ana.  'Tis  too  full  of  uncertain 
much. — B.  Jonson.  Cynthia 

Nur.  And  dances  like  a  town-top;  and  reels,  and  fio/)6;p«. 
Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  The  Night-Walker,  Act  i. 

The  same  folly  hinders  a  man  from  submitting  his  be- 
haviour to  his  age,  and  makes  Clodius,  who  was  a  celebrated 
dancer  at  five  and  twenty,  still  love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet, 
thougii  he  is  past  threescore. — Spectator,  No.  301. 

An  old  woman,  crooked  with  age.  and  cloathed  in  tatters, 
i-ame  hobbling  on  her  littie  stick  into  the  room.  and.  alter 
heaving  a  groan,  calmly  sat  down,  dressed  the  child  in  its 
rags,  then  divided  the  loaf  as  far  as  it  would  go.  and  in- 
formed the  poor  man  that  the  churchwardens,  to  whom  she 
had  gone,  would  send  some  reVief.—Knox.  Essays,  No.  148. 

Here,  again,  attention  to  his  hoop  will  snon  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  If  it  hobbles  in  its  motion,  upon 
perfectly  level  ground,  it  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle. 

Coyan.  Ethical  Questions,  l^oteB. 

HO'BOY.         ^       Yr. Hobin:  It.  Uiino.    Skin- 

Ho'bdleh.  V  ner    derives   from    the    Dan. 

Ho'bby-horse.  J  Hoppa,  a  mare.  Serenius 
thinks  that  hobht/.,  and  the  Dan.  and  Isl.  Hoppa, 
have  the  same  origin  ai  hobble,  (qv.)  viz.  the  A.S. 
Hoppan.  If  so,  and  it  seems  probnble,  the  n:ime 
must   have   been   applied  to  the  horse  from  its 

pace: an   easy,  ambling  pace,  neither  trot  nor 

gallop ;   in  which  the  feet  are  carried  unevenly 
and  not  straight  out. 

Hobby-home, — a  horse  any  one  takes  pleasure, 
from  the  easiness  of  its  pace,  in  continually  riding 
on;  and  thus,  a  favourite  horse;  and  (met. )a 
favourite  object  or  pursuit. 

Sterne  coins  the  adjective  and  adverb,  hobbr/- 
horsical  and  hobby-horsicalhi,  anJ.  s^ems,  if  not  to 
have  introduced,  at  least  to  have  renderod  po 
pular,  this  met.  usage. 

Hobblers,  (Low  Lat.  HobelJarii,)  so  called,  be 
cause  they  rode  on  hobbies. 

Thereof  the  report  grew,  that  the  Irish  hobbie  will  not 
hold  out  in  trauellmg.  You  shall  haue  of  the  third  sort  a 
bastard  or  moiigrell  bobbie.  neere  ns  tall  as  the  horsse  of 


swift  in  running.— //u/;H,t/(C(;.  Description  if  Irelnml.  e.  2. 

H.tuing  with  them  to  the  number  iif  eight  hundred  men 
of  armes.  flue  hundred  hoblers,  and  ten  thousand  men  on 
tool.— Id.  Edu'.II.  an.  1321. 


HOC 


HOD 


HOG 


rhere  was  of  earles,  lords,  knlehts,  and  gentlemen,  to  the 
number  of  two  lliousaiid  men  ol' amies;  and  of  such  armed 
men  as  they  calli^d  Iwhlers,  set  foorth  by  the  burrowes  and 
good  towiies  twentie  thousand. 

HoUiished.  HMotT/  of  Scotland,  an.  1342. 

The  battels  thus  ordered,  mounted  on  a  white  hoibi/,  he 
rode  from  rank  to  rank  to  view  tl.-jm ;  encourafins  every 
man  that  day  to  have  regard  to  his  risht  and  honnur. 

Bc:ker.  Edw.IlI.  an.  13-16. 

There  should  you  see  another  of  these  cattle, 

Give  him  a  pound  of  silver  for  a  rattle  ; 

And  there  another,  that  would  needsly  scorse 

A  costly  Jewel  for  a  hobbii-liorse.—Drajtoti.  Moon  Calf. 


If  thou  inclii 
Wl: 


t  that  1 


:  hon 


,  Act  i.  SC.2. 


Sog.  Sii 
B.Ju 


Man 


From  course  requir'd. — SImkcs.  Il'in 

He  used  to  come  hither  in  a  bark,  with  six  or  seven  ser- 
vants, and  spend  two  or  three  motitlisin  hocksinc/inA  killing 
cattle  only  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 

Dcimpier.  Voyages,  an.  1G76. 


very  dextrous  at  n.—Id.  Ih. 


The  hnciser  is  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  bred  up  to  the 
sport,  who  knows  sn  well  when  to  advance  or  letreat  upon 
rouble  to  manage  him. 

Id.  lb. 


occasion,  tliat  the  rider  ha 


■When  members  knit,  and  leg5  grow  stro 
Make  use  of  such  machine  no  longer; 
But  leap  pro  libitu,  and  scout 
On  horse  cali'd  hohbi/,  or  without. 

Prio:-.  Epistle  to  Fleetwood's  Shephe 


In  like  manner,  when  reason,  by  the  assistance  of  grace, 
has  prevailed  over  and  outgrown  the  encroachments  of 
sense,  cne  delights  of  sensuality  are  to  such  an  one  but  as 
an  linbhij-horse  would  be  to  a  counsellor  of  state;  or  as 
tasteless  as  a  bundle  of  hay  to  an  huiigrj'  lion. 


Sou 


vol.  i.  Ser. 


Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring, 

And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode; 
When,  pieas'd  in  many  a  sportive  ring, 

Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode. 

Shenstone.  Ode  to  Memory, 


.  17-18. 


The  little  hor.^es  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  hobbies  of 
Ireland,  and  the  shelties  of  Scotland,  though  admirably  well 
ad.apted  to  the  uses  of  those  countries,  could  never  have 
been  equal  to  the  work  of  war. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Horse. 

My  wife  often  tells  me,  that  boys  are  dirty  things,  and 

are  always  troublesome  in  a  house;  and  declares  that  she 

has  hated  the  sight  of  them  ever  since  she  saw  lady  Fondle's 

eldest  son  ride  over  a  carpet  with  his  ttobby-horse  all  mire. 

Idler,  No.  13. 

HO'BBY.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Fr.  Hohcrenu  or 
hobreau,  of  uncertain  etymology.      See  Menage. 


Though  a  lark  will  flie  as  well  from  a 

man  as  from  a 

huhhn/.  vet  because  there  is  one  cause  mor 

for  Irs  dislike 

a»ainst  Ihe  hnbbei,  thm  against  the  man.  ( 

amclv.  the  de- 

formity  of  their  constitutions.)  he  will  flie 

into  the  man's 

hand,  to  avoid  the  hawk's  Ulous.—Digby.  0 

f  Bodies,  C.3S. 

HOBGO'BLIN.  Skinner  says,  q.  d.  Rob- 
gnhlins.  from  Robin  Gociflfelhw,  or  from  Obfrnn, 
"terrestrium  Dasmonum  Rex,  King;  of  the  Fairies. 
Junius  thinks  hobgoblins — prnpric  dictas  empii.^ns, 
(SOP  EsiPfSE,')  because  they  limped  upon  one  foot 
rather  than  walked:  deriving-  hob  (it  must  be 
presumed)  from  A.  S.  Hcppan,  subsalire.  And 
see  Goblin. 


The  Arte  of  Poetry. 


To  brin?e  In  as  a  trim  deuise 

an  nuld  wyfes  chat,  or  tale 
Of  wiches  bugiis,  and  hnhgoblings, 

such  trashe  is  nought  to  savle 

Drant.  'llora, 

Si-arce  set  on  s..ore,  but  therewithal 
He  meeieth  Puck,  which  most  men  call 
Hnbyblin,  and  on  him  doth  fall 

With  words  from  phrensy  spoken  : 
"  Hoh.  hob."  quoth  H->b,  '•  God  save  thy  grace. 
Who  dressM  thee  in  this  piteous  case? 
He  thus  thai  spoil'd  my  sovereign's  face, 

I  would  his  neck  were  broken."— Z>;ny/o«.  Nymphidia. 
I  loath  thee,  and  defy  thee ! 


Helii 


u  Inch  w-its  may  safely  fea^t  upon, 
And  baffle  thy  hobgoblin  Don. 

Bronie.  A;/ainst  corrupted  Sack. 
They  both  approach  the  taffy's  bower. 
The  squire  t'inform,  the  knight  to  woo  her. 
She  treats  them  with  a  masquerade. 
By  furies  and  linbyiblins  made.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  text  is  made  to  assert  the  scver.il  different  sorts  of 
spirits  which  th.::  j'a'jlcs  of  the  heathens  described,  hags, 
fairies,  hulgnhiins.  spectres,  demons  famished  with  hunger, 
and  howling  in  the  v.ihlerness. 

Farmer.  Letters  to  Dr.  Worthington. 


His  arms  is  a  hocksing-'non,  which  is  made  In  the  shape 
!  of  a  half-moon,  and  from  one  corner  to  the  other  is  about 
i  six  or  seven  inches,  with  a  very  sharp  edge. — Id.  lb. 

I  HO'CUS-PO'CU.S.  "There  were  two  per- 
,  sonages  feared  in  the  North,  whom  we  may  men- 
:  lion  here,  as  words  from  their  names  have  ijecome 
familiar  to  ourselves.  One  was  Ochus  Boclius,  a 
magician  and  demon,  the  other  was  Neccns,  a 
malign  deity,  who  frequented  the  waters.  It  is 
probable  (Mr.  Turner  adds)  that  we  here  see  the 
origin  of  hocxis  pccus,  and  old  Nick,"  (Hist,  of 
I  Anglo-Saxons,  Appendi.v  to  b.  ii.  c.  3.)  Unless, 
however,  some  usage  of  these  words  previous  to 
the  period  assigned  for  their  origin  by  Tillotson, 
j  can  be  produced,  this  coincidence  of  sound  and  ap- 
plication, however  singular,  must  still  be  considered 
as  accidental.  And  see  Brand,  Pop.  Antic/,  ii.  416. 
Grey's  Hudibras,  pt.iii.  c.3.  Note  on  v.71"2,  where 
the  conjecture  of  Tillotson  is  adopted.  Peggc's 
account  attributes  the  corruption  of  lioc  e.'it  corpus 
into  hocus  pocus,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Catholic 
priests  themselves.  Ihre  thinks  they  may  be 
words  formed — teinere  ct  sine  sensu. 
I  Malone  considers  the  modern  slang  hoax  as  de- 
rived from  hocus,  and  Archdeacon  Nares  agrees 
with  him. 
I  Boy.  Doe  they  thinke  this  Pen  can  juggle  ?  I  would  we 
■  had  bokos-pnkns  for  'nem  then  ;  your  people,  or  Travitanto 
Tudesko. — B.  Juuson.  Magnetick  Lady,  Act  i.  Cho. 

This  gift  of  nocM-.uocMs/^r^  and  of  disguising  matters  is 
surprizing.— i'Ss/ranyc. 

t  In  all  probability  those  common  jngling  -^vords  of  hocus 
pneus,  are  nothingelse  but  a  corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus,  by 
way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  their  trick  of  Transubstantiatinn. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  26. 
Our  author  is  playing  hocus  pocus  in  the  very  similitude 
he  takes  from  that  jugler,  and  would  slip  upon  you,  as  he 
phrases  it,  a  counter  for  a  groat. 

Bentley.  Free  Thinking,  §  12. 


Mason.   Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  8. 
HOD.      Perhaps  hoved,  hov'd,  hod;  past  part. 
of  henf-an,  to  heave. 

That  which  is  heaved  or  raised ,-  applied  to  a 
raised  three-sided  tub  or  trough,  used  by  brick- 
layers for  carrying  mortar. 

A  fork  and  a  hook,  to  be  tampering  in  clay, 
A  lath-hammer,  trowell,  a  h'd  or  a  tray. 

Tusser.  Hiabandly  Purnilure. 
Decker  and  others  are  high  in  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the 
bricklayer,  and  ring  the  changes  on  the  "  hnd  and  trowel." 
the  "  lime,  and  mortar  poet."  very  successfully,  and  appa- 
rently, very  much  to  their  own  sarisfaction. 

Gifford.   Memoirs  of  B.  Jonson. 

HO'DDY-DOD.  ^       Examples  sufficiently  an 

IIo 

Ho 


Ho'ddv-do'ddy.  I   cicnt,  and  various,  have 

Ho'ddy-peke.  >  occurred  to  warrant  ev 

Ho'ddv-poile.  I  conjecture  as  tothe  orij 

Hu'dman-dod.  J  meaning   of    these   wc 


IIOn-NOB,  !. 
HOCK,  or  ^ 
Hox. 

Hocks,  v 

Ho'CKSER 


I  A.S. 
.  (  Sen  1 
,«.  j        To 


'Jab-nab.  (qv.) 
Dampier    writes     it     hods. 
.  Hoh,  the  hoiioh  of  a  beast. 

HofGII. 

cut  or  maim  the  hough. 


not 
even  a 
■inal 
vords. 
Holland  renders  cochlea-  hoddy-dods,  or  shell-snails, 
and  these  Bacon  calls  hodnwn-dods.  In  these 
words  the  h.d  may  bo  hood,  referring  to  the  shell 
that  covers  them. 

In  some  of  the   examples   below,   it  is  plainly 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
Wherat  much  I  wonder 
How  such  a  hr,ddy  nnnle 
So  boldly  dare  controule 
And  so  malapertly  withstand 
The  kynges  o'.vne  hand. 

Skelton.  Why  come  ^e  not  to  Court, 


the  lobster,  the  crab,  ths 

n    thett,rto;se,  &-c. 
:<->.■■'.'<    ■  /;...■,.,„:  6  732. 


Kile.  Well,  good  wife  b.i  ■> 

That  make  yo-:.r  husband  m 

B  Jonson.  Every  .l/,/-< 

The  running  mange  or  tetlai 

the  fig-tree  :  as  also,  to  breed 

siuiles  sticking  hard  thereto  a 


Holland.  "Pli'i 

>,  b.  xvii.  c.  24. 

He  has  mo 
in  you 

Mymastei 
hiiddy- 
Su-ifl. 

re  goodness  in 
whole  body  : 
is  a  parsonable 

duddil. 

Mury  the  Cuoh 

his  little  finger 
man,  and  not  a 
Maid's  Letter 

than  you  have 
spiiidle-shank'd 
to  Dr.  Sheridan. 

HODGE-PODGE. 

Sec  HoTcii 

-POT. 

HO'DIERN.      La.t.  Hodie,  i.  c.  hocdie ;    ho- 

diernus,  of  this  day. 

I  know  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  comrcon  opinion,  r,o 
only  of  the  schools,  but  even  of  divers  hodiern  raathema- 
ticians.— Bo^fc.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  V54. 

HOE,  V.  )       Fr.  Houer;    Dut.  Houwen  ,-    Ger. 
Hoe,  n.     \  Hauiven  ,-    A.  S.  Hcaw-iau  ,-    to  hew, 
(qv. )  Evelyn  writes  the  word  haugh. 

To  cut ;  to  cut  up,  (sc.  the  surface,  or  any  thing- 
growing  on  the  surface,  of  the  ground.) 
Weed  and  haugh  betimes. 

Evelyn.  Kalendarium  Horlense.  April. 
Begin  the  work  of  hauqhingas  soon  as  ever  they  [weeds! 
begin  to  peep.— /i,  lb.  July. 

Remember  to  weed  them  [carrots  and  parsneps]  when 
they  are  about  two  inches  iiigb,  and  a  little  after  to  thin 
them  with  a  small  Aat/jA.-Zrf.  lb.  Apiil. 

Mr.  Matthews,  a  most  excellent  and  observant  farmer  in 
Berkshire,  assured  Mr.  Slillingtleet.  that  the  rooks  one  year, 
while  his  men  were  hoeing  a  field  of  turnips,  settled  on  a 
spot  where  they  were  not  at  work,  and  that  the  crop  proved 
very  fine  in  that  part,  whereas  in  the  remainder  it  failed. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.    The  Rook. 
Howe'cr  reluctant,  let  the  hne  uproot 
Th'  infected  cane  piece;  and  with  eager  flames. 
The  hostile  myriads  thou  to  embers  turn. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  ii. 
Then  say,  ye  swains,  whom  wealth  and  fame  inspire. 
Might  not  the  plougli,  that  rolls  on  rapid  wheels 
Save  no  small  labour  to  the  hoe-ann'd  gang.— /d.  lb.  b.  I. 

HOE.     See  Hogh. 

HO'FUL.  A.  S.  Ho-full,  hoh-full,  hog-full,  pru- 
dent,  considerate,  careful,  from  A.  S.  Hog-an ; 
Dut.  Iluoghen,  to  be  careful  or  considerate. 

Prudent,  careful,  considerate. 

Sir  Gregory,  ever  bofull  of  his  doings  and  behaviour, 
directed  especial  letters  unto  him. 

Slaplelon.  Fortress  if  the  Faith,  an.  1565,  p.  97.  b. 
■Women  serving  God  hofutlu  a.ni  chastelv. 

id.  lb.  p.  419.  b. 

HOG.  ^        A  hog   (says    Skinner)   is   a 

Ho'ggerel.         sheep  tivo  years  old,  or  in  the 

Ho'ggish.         >  second  year  of  its  age,  perhaps 

from   the   A.  S.  Hog-an,  curare, 

observare  ;  because  at  that  time 

they  need  the  greatest  care.     The  same  reason 

will  more  especially  apply  to  the  young  of  siviiie; 

if  to  the  young  only  of  swine  the  name  were  ever 

restricted. 


Ho'ggisiily.    j 
Ho'gling,  n.  ) 


They  shal  be  shrined  i 
Chuuc. 
So  doo  our  hnglingt  sinke  foorthwith, 

(their  head  a  Baccns  barge) 
Wine  is  I  tell  you,  hnrtheynoiis, 

and  passing  ful  of  charge.— ZJrnn/.  Horace,  Sat.  8.  b.il. 
And  to  the  tem)iles  first  tliev  hast.  a:'d  seeke 
By  sacrifice,  with  bngrelcs  [hi,l,<nt-q  of  two  yeares. 
Chosen  as  ought,  to  Cexei.— Surrey.  Viryile.  .£neis,  b.  Iv. 
A  sty  for  a  hoar,  and  a  hogscle  for  bfg. 
A  roost  for  thy  hens,  and  a  couch  for  "thy  dog. 

Tusser.  Husbandly  Furniture. 
Abandon  lust,  if  not  for  sinne, 

Yeat  to  auoyd  the  shame  : 


Warner.  Albi'in's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  22. 
But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearls  to  hogs.— Milton,  Son.  12. 


HOI 


Neere  to  the  shore  that  bord'rea  on  Hie  rocke 
No  merry  swaine  was  seene  to  feed  his  flocke, 
No  lusty  neat-heard  thither  drove  his  kiiic, 
Nor  boorish  hoy-heard  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  I. 

I'nstant  her  circling  rod  the  goddess  waves, 
The  Itnr/s  transform  them,  and  the  sty  receives. 
No  more  was  seen  tlie  human  form  divine, 
Head,  face,  and  members  bristle  into  swine; 
Still  curs'd  with  sense  their  minds  remain  alone, 
And  their  own  voice  affrights  them  when  they  groan. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odifsscy,  b.  s. 

Is  1 


Long  did  he  the 
And  all  those  parts  much  harmed. 

Till  a  wise-woman  which 

Some  call  a  white  witch. 
Him  into  a  hogslij  charmed. 

Butler.  A  Ballad  oh  Oliver  Cromwell,  pt.  ii. 


HOGH.     Perhapsfrom  the  A.  S. /?■«(/(,    Dut. 
Hoogh  ;   Ger.  Hooli ,-  h'gli. 
A  high  place. 


All  doubtful  to  which  party  the  victorj'  would  go 
Upon  tliat  lofty  place  at  Plymouth  called  the  Hoe, 
Those  mighty  wrestlers  met.— Drai/lon.  Polij-Olbion,  s.  1. 

IIO'GSHEAD.  Dut.  Ockshood,  nghshood, 
Jwchshout.  Minshow,  in  his  first  edition,  assorts 
ochs  to  be  the  name  of  a  certain  measure  in  Bra- 
bant, and  of  ocks,  this  measure,  and  hoachii,  to 
hold,  he  composed  ochslwod,  q.d.  a  vessel  hold- 
ing that  measure.  He  had  also  remarked,  that 
some  thought  hogshead  to  be  so  called — a  forma, 
from  its  form  or  make.  In  his  second  edition  he 
has  omitted  all  attempt  at  etymology. 

.\monfrst  the  rest,  Richard  Chanceler  the  captaine  of  the 
Edward  Bonauenture,  was  not  a  little  grieved  with  the  feare 
of  wanting  victuals,  part  -whereof  was  found  to  be  corrupt 
and  putriried  at  Harwich,  and  the  hoggesheads  of  wine  also 
leaked,  and  were  not  stanch. 

Jlackliitjt,  Voiiatjcs,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

Then  will  I  fetch  her.  againe, 

■\Viih  aqua-vitas,  out  of  an  old  hogs-kcud ! 
Wliilc  there  are  lees  of  wine,  or  dregs  of  becre, 
I'le  neuer  want  her ! 

B.  Jonson.  The  Blvell  is  an  ^sse,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Then  the  interpretation  will  be.  —  you  drink  red  wine  out 
of  a  hogshead  :  but  I  have  scarcely  vinegar  enough. 

Fawkes.  Of  the  Idglliums  of  Theocritus,  N.  11. 

About  06.000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchased 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  British  industry.— 5)»;tt.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


HO  ID.  \        fekmner  says,   ngre.^'tis,  riisti- 

Ho'iDi!\-,  n.  >  ciis,  clownish,  rustic,  from  Ger, 
Ho'iDEN,  adj.  )  Heijde,  a  heath,  or  country 
place,  q.  d.  an  inhabitant  of  a  country  place.  It 
was  applied  to  males,  though  now  restricted  to 
females.  Cotgravc  renders  ynic,  "  a  sot,  ass, 
goose-cap,  hoi/don."  Bejauno, — "  a  rude,  unfa- 
shioned,  home-bred  horjdon."  (And  see  the  quo- 
tations from  Heywood  and  Milton. )     Perhaps  the 

same  word  as  Hoit.   Applied,  as  in  Cotgravc,  to 

A  rude,  unfashioncd,  home-bred  fellow ;  and  to 
a  romping,  awkward,  clownish,  rustic  girl. 

l\Ir.  Gifford,  on  the  citation  below  from  B.  .Ion- 
son,  remarlis,  that  from  that  passage,  and  several 
others  which  he  had  met  with  of  a  similar  kind, 
he  was  induced  to  think  that  hoiden  was  the  an- 
cient terra  for  a  leveret ;  and  that  assuredly  it  was 
the  name  of  some  animal  remarkable  for  the 
vivacity  of  its  motions. 


Hills.  You  mean  to  make  a  hniden  or  a  hare 
Of  me,  to  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jonson.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


Shall  I  argue  of  conversation  mth  this  hoyden,  to  go  and 
practise  at  his  opportunities  in  the  larder. 

Milton.  Colaslerion. 

They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  5. 

First,  giggling,  plotting  chambermaids  arrive, 
Hoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  Gen'ral  Clive. 

Churchill.  TheRoscitt4. 


HOISE,  or  )      Written  Hawse  by  Sir  T.  More. 

Hoist,  t'.  (  (.See  H.\lse.)  Vr.  Haussei;  &vi. 
Hyssci;  Scotch,  Heis,  which  Ruddiman,  in  his 
Glossary  to  Douglas,  derives  from  the  Fr.  Haul; 
or,  perhaps,  from  the  A.  S.  Heahsian,  ("a  word," 
says  Jamieson,  "  which  I  cannot  find  in  any 
Lexicon.") 

To  raise  or  set  up  or  aloft,  to  elevate,  to  heave 
or  lift  up. 

Notwithstanding,  after  we  had  lost  ancres,  hoising  vp  the 
sailes  for  to  get  the  ship  acoast  in  some  safer  place,  or  when 
it  should  please  God,  it  pleased  his  mercy  suddenly,  when 
no  man  looked  for  helpe,  to  fill  our  sailes  with  wind  from 
the  land,  &  so  we  escaped,  thanks  be  to  God. 

Haclduyt.  Voyng^s,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  100. 

The  Sonne  of  God  had  of  his  own  disposicion  leat  himself 
fairc  &  sobrcly  down  into  earth,  to  the  end  that  being 
hoiyhccd  vp  on  ye  crosse,  fie  might  drawe  vp  al  thinges  vnto 
hiuisel..— t'rfaJ.  Luke,  c.  4. 

CIcomenes  hoising  sail  from  the  Isle  of  jEgialia,  went  into 
Africk,  and  was  brought  by  the  king's  servants  unto  the 
city  Alexandria North.  Plutarch,  p.  G79. 

To  intercept  these,  the  Carthaginians  hoisc  saile,  and 
launch  forth  into  the  deep. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  V.  c.  I.  s.  4. 


Let  him  take  thee, 

.^.\\i  hoist  thee  vp  to  the  shouting  plebeians. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  f,-  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  sc.  10. 

Shall  they  hoyst  me  vp, 

And  shew  me  to  the  showt'ing  varlofarie 

Of  censuring  Rome?  Id.  lb.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

But  ere  the  rosy  morn  renew'd  the  da.y 
While  in  th'  embrace  of  pleasing  sleep  I  lay, 
Sudden,  invited  by  auspicious  gales, 
They  land  my  goods  and  hoist  their  flying  sails. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.xm. 

We  saw  abundance  of  coco-nuts  swimming  in  the  sea, 
(near  Sumatra,)  and  we  hoysed  out  our  boat,  and  took  up 
some  of  them.— Dnrapj'tT.  Voyages,  an.  1G88. 

We  could  soon  perceive  that  our  squadron  had  alarmed 
the  coast,  for  we  saw  the  two  forts  hoist  their  cciours,  and 
fire  several  guns,  which  we  supposed  were  signals  for 
assembling  the  inhabitants. 

Anson.  Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


says,  in  v.  HIous- 
This  would  make  him 


HOIT,  or         ^       Cotgravc 
HovT,  V.  I  tache,  "  Thi; 

Ho'iTiNc,  n.        f  raise  his  ho 
Ho'iTY-To'iTY.  J  a  very  high 


hope  or  thoughts  to 
pitch;"  and  in  v. 
Haiisser,  (to  hoise,)  he  gives  as  an  equivalent 
expression,  "  That  would  set  him  on  the  hoight," 
i.  e.  hight. 

To  raise,  to  elevate,  to  elate ;  to  be  in  high 
spirhs ;  to  throw  or  leap  up  or  about,  as  in  high 
spii-its.  We  still  use  the  expression,  "  He  is  in 
hoity-toity  spirits." 

And  there  he  lives  at  home,  and  sings  and  hnyts,  and 
revels  among  his  drunken  companions. 
Beaum.  StFteteh.  Kniyhi  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

We  shall  have  such  a  hoytingheie  anon, 
You'll  wonder  at  it. 

Webster.  Thracian  Wonder,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

First  that  could  make  love  faces,  or  could  doe 
Tlie  valter's  sombersalts,  or  us'd  to  wooe 
With  hoitiny  gambols,  his  own  bones  to  breake 
To  make  his  mistris  merry. 

Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  47. 

If  any  thing  be  amiss  they  are  sure  Mr.  Sleek  will  find 
fault ;  if  any  hoity-toity  things  make  a  fuss,  they  are  sure  to 
be  taken  to  pieces  the  next  visit.— Guardian,  No.  10. 


HOLD,  V.  A  Goth.  HaU-an;  A.S.  H 
Hold,  n.  \heald-ari,  hcoldaii;  Dut.  i/i 
Ho'LDER.  r  Ger.  Halt-en;  Sw.  HoUa 
Ho'lding,  v.  J  here,  tenere,  servarc.    Foi 


Haldan, 

Hoitden; 

:;    ha- 

Formerly 

written  Hall.    (See  Halt.)    Lit.  and  met 

1006 


HOL 

To  have  or  keep. 

To  hold,  (sub.  in  the  hand,) — to  gripe,  to  grasp, 
to  catch,  to  seize,  to  clutch. 

To  hold  or  keep,  (sub.  in  motion,) — to  continue, 
to  pursue  to  proceed,  to  persist. 

To  hold  or  keep.  (sub.  from  motion,) — ^to  stop, 
to  stay,  to  refrain  or  restrain,  to  desist ;  to  have  or 
keep  fast,  or  fixed,  or  firm — to  retain,  to  confine. 

To  hold  within, — to  contain. 

To  hold  or  keep  from,— to  detain. 

To  hold  or  keep  up, — to  maintain,  to  sustain,  to 
support. 

To  hold  or  keep  (in  mind,) — to  observe,  to  re- 
gard ;  to  attend ;  to  remember. 

Wat  hall  it  to  telle  longe  ?— i?.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 

And  thenne,  for  the  aliance  that  were  hem  by  twene, 
Heo  mygt  this  lond  al  in  pes  holde  with  oute  tene. 

Id.  p.  89 
"  The  kyng,"  he  seyde,  of  Engelond  hall  hyra  to  hys  bedde, 
And  lyth  myd  hys  grct  wombe  at  Reyns  achyld  bedde. 

Id.  p.  379. 
If  any  Breton  were  fonden  holdand  lond  or  lyth. 
That  he  suld  voide  the  lond,  if  he  his  life  wild  saue. 

r,,  Brunne,  p.  14. 

For  hobbondere  &  he.  hohieih  to  gederes. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  15. 

And  I  pursuyde  this  weie  til  to  the  deeth,  byndynge  and 
bitakvng  in  to  holdis  men  and  wvramen. 

Wiclif  Dedis,  c.  22. 

Euery  man  that  hall  [Tyrwhitt,  Ao«]  him  wirth  a  leke. 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  hys  lyfe 
Thanken  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wyfe. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9224. 


A  knight  ciUed  Virginius, 

Agein  the  lawe,  agein  all  equilee, 

Uotdeth,  expresse  agein  the  will  of  me, 

My  servant,  which  that  is  my  thral  by  right. 

/(/.  The  Doctonres  Tale, 


Id.  The  Squieres  Tale, 


In  Scotlade  some  styryng  was  made  this  yere  by  excyfyng 
of  ys  Fresh  kynge,  in  so  moche  that  the  kynge  was  fayne  to 
sends  thyther  a  crewe  of  sotuliours  to  stregth  such  hoU/ys,is 
he  there  heldc.-Fabyan.  CItronicle,  an.  1341. 


ad  the 
of  Faith, liii.  (Walerland,  vol.  x.  p.  214.1 


And  grci 
Upon  , 

Two  iror 
With  ] 


with  gold; 
I  as  they  might  hold. 


"  Ah.  dearest  dame,"  quoth  then  the  Paynim  bold. 

"  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight, 
WTiom  great  griefe  made  forget  the  raines  to  hold 

Of  reason's  rule."  Id.  lb. 

Come  thick  Niglif, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoake  of  Hell, 
That  my  keene  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  Heauen  peepe  through  the  blanket  of  the  darke, 
To  cry,  hold,  hold.— Shakespeare.  Maebelh,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

. Before  my  body 

I  throw  my  warlike  shield  :  lay  on  Macdufle, 
And  damn'd  be  him,  that  first  cries  hold,  enough. 

Id.  lb.  Act  v.  sc.  7 
Cat.  Hold  thee,  drunkard.     Consul, 
Go  forth  and  confidently.        B.  Joyison.  Catiline,  Act  v. 

Over.  You  will  not  let  him  goe,  brother,  and  loose  him  f 
Cak.  \Vho  can  hold  that  will  away !  I  had  rather  loose  hiin 
then  the  fayre,  I  wusse. 

Id.  Bartholomew  Fayre,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

And  pain  and  grief  enforcing  more  and  more, 
Besieg'd  the  hold  that  could  not  long  defend. 

Daniel.   The  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv 
Before  vs  are  our  armed  foes. 

Behind  vs  are  the  seas, 
On  either  side  the  foe  hath  holdes 
Of  succour,  and  for  ease. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  h,  iv.  o.  23- 


HOL 


HOL 


No  man  durst  demaund  the  cause  of  his  comming  (with  a 
number  about  him)  into  the  utmost  parts  of  the  Romane 
limit,  as  being  now  a  landed  man,  and  a  Iwliler  of  possessions 
there.— Hallaiid.  Ammianns.  p.  111. 

And  struggling  still  with  those 

That  'gainst  her  rising  pain  their  utmost  strength  oppose, 
Starts,  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns  and 

Casting  v  ith  furious  limbs  her  holders  to  the  walls. 

Drayton.  Poli/-Olliion,  s.  7. 

The  only  hold-hnci:  is  the  afl'ectioiiate  and  passionate  love 
that  we  bear  to  our  wealth,  that  lust  or  sensuality  of  the  eye, 
as  the  Apostle  calls  it.— Hammond.   V/orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  .''.5.5. 

Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hold-dore  trade. 

Some  two  months  hence,  my  will  shall  here  he  made. 

Shakespmre.  Troijl.  S;  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  11. 

The  cause  of  this  hohUnri  of  and  delay  that  he  made,  was 
the  feare  of  imminent  dangers  on  every  side,  in  so  much  as 
he  would  often  say,  hee  held  a  woolfe  by  the  cr.res. 

Holland.  Suelonius,Y,.\00. 

If  sovereign  right  by  sovereign  power  they  scan. 
The  same  bold  maxim  holds  in  God  and  man  ; 
God  were  not  safe,  his  thunder  could  they  shun ; 
He  should  be  forc'd  to  crown  another  son. 

Dnjden.  The  Medal. 

Would  any  one  think  he  in  earnest  went  about  to  persuade 
men  to  be  Christians,  who  should  use  that  as  an  argument 
to  recommend  the  Gospel,  which  he  has  observ'd  men  to  lay 
hold  on  as  an  objection  against  it? 

Locke.  Tindieation  of  Ihe  Reasonableness  of  Chrislianilij. 

Vie  preach  a  company  of  plain  lessons  of  peaceableness, 
and  fidelity,  and  submission  to  our  rulers  ;  such  as  the  law 
of  nature  teaches,  such  as  both  Christ  and  his  apostles  did 
preach  in  all  places  wherever  they  came ;  and  such  as  will 
at  this  day  hold  in  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  whether 
they  be  kingdoms  orcommonwealths.— SAnr/7c,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2, 

[Nature]  has  furnished  the  seveial  sorts  of  teeth  with 
hold-fasts  suitable  to  the  stress  that  by  reason  of  their  dif- 
ferent ofhces  thev  are  to  be  put  to. 

Rai/.  On  Ihe  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Can  any  sober  person  think  it  reasonat)le  that  the  public 
devotions  of  a  wlinle  rongipgation,  should  be  under  the 
conduct,  and  at  the  nieicyof  a  pert,  empty,  conceited  hnlder- 
forlh,  ivhose  chief  (if  not  sole)  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spiritual 
clack,  and  (as  I  may  so  sptak)  to  pray  prizes. 

Soulh,  vol.ii.  Ser.  3. 

Indeed  his  [Cifaccio's]  holding-out  and  delicateness  in  ex- 
tending and  looseing  a  note  with  incomparable  softnesse 
and  sweetnesse  was  admirable. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  19  April,  1GS7. 

But  we  are,  first,  to  find  out  what  the  principles  are  on 
which  prophecy  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  claims  to  be 
tried  ;  and  then  to  see  whether  they  will  liold ;  that  is, 
whether  they  will  aptly  and  properly  apply  to  the  parti- 
culars of  which  it  is  compounded. 

Hurd.   Works,  vol.  v.  Ser.  3. 

A  person  lays  /loWupon  a  thing  when  he  tates  possession 
of  it,  and  claims  it  as  his  right  and  property  :  in  this  sense 
the  apostle  speaks  with  much  diflidence  and  Immility  of  his 
hope  of  laying  hold  of  his  reward. — Horsiey,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  27. 

The  greatest  trouble  they  gave  us  was  to  look  after  the 
buoys  of  our  anchors,  which  were  no  sooner  thrown  out  of 
the  boats,  or  let  go  from  the  ship,  than  they  got  hold  of 
them. — Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my  opinion,  a  place 
under  the  government  is  the  least  disgraceful  to  the  man 
who  holds  it,  and  by  far  the  most  safe  to  the  country. 

Burke.  Of  the  Present  Discontents. 

This  is  the  unity  of  the  Christian  church,  the  holding  of 
Christ  for  the  head  ;  and  not  (as  the  present  church  of 
Rome  teaches)  the  holding  of  the  pope  for  the  visible  head 
oiit.—Pearce,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

HOLD.  Skinner  says,  sic  dicitur  contabulatio 
navis  inflma  ubi  penus  navis  conditur ,-  either  from 
the  verb  to  hold,  ber'ause  it  holds  or  contains  the 
stores,  Sc.  or,  q.d.  the  hole  of  a  ship,  the  inmost 
cavity  of  the  ship.  Toolie, — hold,  as  tlie  hold  of 
a  ship ;  in  which  thin?;s  are  covered ,-  or  the 
covered  part  of  a  ship  ;  the  past  part,  of  hcl-an,  to 
cover. 

Dol.  Can  a  weake  emptie  vessell  beare  such  a  huge  full 
hogshead  ?  There's  a  whole  raarchant's  venture  of  Bur- 
deux  stufTe  in  him  :  you  haue  not  scene  a  hulke  better 
etufft  in  the  hold.— Shakespeare.  2  Pt  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Behold  the  youth  just  now  set  free 
On  land,  immur'd  again  at  sea 
Stow'd  with  his  cargo  in  the  hold 
Id  quest  of  other  worlds  for  gold. 

Sonervile,  The  Fortune-hunter, 


This  was  no  time  to  indulge  conjecture,  nor  was  any  eifort 
emitted  in  despair  of  success  :  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
lie  water  was  immediately  started  in  the  hold,  and  pumped 
ut.— CooA-.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


Ho'ly. 


See  Whole. 


HOLE,  n.  \      A.S.  Hole,  hah,  hoi;  Gcr.  Dut. 

Hole,  y.  J  and  S\v.  Hoi,  from  A.S.  Holian, 
aholan,  cavare,  escavare,  fodere,  to  holloir,  to 
excavate,  (Skinner.)  In  the  opinion  of  some  from 
hrl-oii,  tegere,  to  cover,  (Lye.)  And  Ihre  thinks 
(he  Sw.  might  be  formed  from  the  Goth,  verb, 
Hidjan,  (A.  S.  Helan,)  to  cover.  Of  this  Goth, 
and  .\.  S.  verb,  Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the  past 
part.,  and  to  mean — 

Some  place  covered  over. 

To  the  objection,  "  Cannot  I  drill  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  this  shilling  ?  And  then  where  will  bo 
the  covering  ?"  he  answers  :  "  After  you  have  so 
drilled  it,  break  it  diametrically  :  and  then  where 
\viil  be  the  hole  ?  Of  the  two  pieces  each  will 
h.ive  a  notch  in  it ;  but  no  hole  will  remain."  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  if  each  piece  be  set  up- 
right, with  the  notched  side  downwards,  there  will 
be  a  hole  in  each,  formed  by  the  perforated  piece 
and  the  surface  upon  which  it  stands. 

The  verb  formed  upon  the  noun, — 

To  make,  to  enter,  a  liole. 

North  wynd  there  y  wys 

Out  of  the  erthe  ofte  cnmeth,  o^ holes  as  yt  were. 
And  bloweth  vp  of  thilke  holes,  so  that  yt  wolde  a  rere 
And  here  vp  grete  clothes,  gef  heo  were  ther  ney. 
And  blowe  hem  here  and  there  vpon  the  lofte  on  hey. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  7. 


}Ie  brake  the  barres,  and  through  the  timber  pearst 
So  large  a  hole  wherby  they  might  discerne 
The  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus,  and  auncient  kings  of  Troy, 
And  armed  foes  in  thentrie  of  the  gate. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  ii. 


■I  \v.i 


lapa 


Good  master  Picklockc,  \vi'  your  w-orming  braine, 
And  wrigling  ingine-hend  of  maintenance, 
Which  t  shall  see  you  hole  with  very  shortly  : 
A  line  round  head,  when  those  two  lugs  are"  off, 
To  trundle  through  a  pillory. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Staple  of  Kcu'es,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Hi! 


But  thou,  poor  fountain,  silly  soul ! 
Thy  head  absconding  in  a  hole, 
Run'st  muddling  on  from  place  to  place 
Asham'd  to  show  thy  dirty  face. 

Yalden,  Fab.  1.  The  River  and  the  Fountains. 

Wlien  he  had  got  about  an  hundred  yards  distance  and 
thought  himself  secure  of  his  prize,  a  musket  was  fired  after 
him,  which  fortimately  stnick  the  boat  just  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  made  two  ho'les  in  her  side. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

HO'LE FU L.     Perhaps  holesome  or  wholesome. 

"  I  am,"  sayd  he,  "  ye  sauyoure  of  poore  men :  ye  be 
poore  &  haue  assayed  y  harde  hadis  of  ryche  men  ;'  now 
(Irawe  ye  therfore  holefull  water  of  lore  of  my  wellys,  &  that 
wi  ioy,  for  ye  tyme  of  youre  vysytacvon  is  comvn." 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  an.  iiii. 


HO'LIDAM.     See  Halid.am. 

HO'LLA,  V.      \        Probably  from  the   A.  S. 

Ho'lla,  n.  \  Ahlow-ait,  to  low  or  bellow. 

Ho'llow.  f  See  Halloo. 

Ho'i.LowiNG,  n.  J  To  make  or  utter  a  loud 
(low-ed)  noise,  to  shout  aloud;  to  call  or  cry 
aloud. 

Put  holla  yet,  and  lay  a  strawe  thereby. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

Here  is  our  en'my  lo,  heylagh,  loud  clamours  than  they 
throw.  Phaer.  Virgill.  jEneiios,  b.  ix. 

Cel.  Cry  holla,  to  the  tongue,  I  prethee :  it  curuettes  vn- 
seasonably.— 5/jateiieorf,  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
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• To  our  Theban  hounds. 

That  shook  th.e  aged  forrest  with  their  echoes, 
No  more  now  must  we  hoUo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Two  Nolle  Kinsmen,  Act  ii.  so.  2. 


What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  stand,  I  say? 

Shakespeare.  Venus  ^-  Adonis, 

Like  as  the  desert  rocks  in  the  wide  fields  and  mounf.ains 
ing  with  the  resonance  and  ecchoes  of  herdmen's  hollaing, 
nd  beasts'  bellowing.— //oW«;ii?.  Plutarch,  p.  1079. 

>.■  i'.:      .  I.   il      1   ,.  i'i'in  it  [the  Liturgy]  had  in  thu 

'  Mi    >..  .   ;.   to  it  far'd  not  better  in  the  other 

.  I  il    .  .i^  entertain'd  with  the  s,-ime  hol- 

■  •    I   i  ii  '       ;;   -     .'II  I  Threatning  the  men  whose  office 

lie  bitter  execrations  against 

on.  Civil  Vi'ar,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

The  hostlers  at  the  inns  admire,  .and  hollo  to  the  three 
footmen  who  came  galloping  after,  Who  is  it?  who  is  it? 

Knuj:.   IV  inter  Evenings,  Even.  41. 


bishops  and  popery. • 


HO'LLAND.  A  linen,  so  called  because 
originally  made  in  Holland.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture of  it  is  now  in  Ireland. 

Hollands, — the  spirit  Geneva,  or  Gin,  (qv.) 
made  in  Holland. 

The  ninth  of  April  he  presented  the  great  Bassa  with  sire 
clothes,  four  Cannes  of  siluer  double  gilt,  .and  one  piece  of 
fine  holIand.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 


It  must  be  allowed,  that  any  young  fellow  that  affects  to 
dress  and  appear  genteelly,  might  with  artificial  manage- 
ment save  ten  pound  a  year,  as  instead  of  fine  holland  ho 
might  mourn  in  sackcloth. — Spectator,  No.  360. 

HO'LLOW,  V.  ^       A.  S.  Hol-ian,  nholan  ;  e:?- 

Ho'llow,  71.        I  cavare,  perfodere,  to  dig,  to 

Ho'llow,  adj.      >  make /io//o!t' ,■  Gc.r.  and  Dut. 

Ho'llowly.         I  Hol-en  ;  Sw.  Holka. 

Ho'llowness.  J  To  excavate,  to  dig  out 
the  solid  contents;  and  thus  hollotv,  the  adj.  is, 
(met.)— 

Unsolid,  unsubstantial,  faithless. 

.4  hollow  sound ;  as  if  issuing  or  proceeding  from 
a  hollow  place. 

For  in  the  Idus  of  October  atte  Wynchecombe  suche  a 
stroke  cam  doune,  that  hit  threst  so  that  on  side  of  the  four 
of  the  stepille,  that  hit  kolived  the  stonene  walle  to  a  manne's 
gretnesse. — R.  Gloucester,  p.415.  Note. 


■  Doth  out  this  water,"  quoth  Merlyi 


As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake. 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake ; 
But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  y .  291. 

And  whan  that  he  was  slain  in  this  manere 
His  light  ghost,  ful  blisfnlly  is  went 
Up  to  the  holownesse  of  the  seuenth  sphere. 
Id.  Troilus,  b.  V. 

These  lockes  that  hang  unkempt,  these  fiallowe  dajled 

eyes 
These  chattering  teeth,  this  trebling  tongue,  well  tewed 

with  carefull  cries. 

Gascoigne.    The  Anatomye  of  a  Louer. 

Of  the  iuye  and  the  vyne  leaues  they  made  themsieluea 
garlands,  &  ran  up  &  downe  after  a  dissolute  maner,  all  the 
hotlowes  &  valleys  thereabout  rebounding  with  the  voice  of 
so  many  thousands,  calling  vpon  Bacchus,  to  whom  that 
place  was  dedicate.— £rf;;rft;.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  236. 

■Which  trembling  stack,  and  shoke  within  the  side, 
Wherwith  the  caues  gan  hollnu-ly  resound. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JSneis,  b.  ii. 

■U' han  was  hnlowe-hcrted  flatterye  and  craftye  deceauyng, 
more  practiced,  and  lesse  hertye  frendeshyp  steryng,  than 
novit—Vdal.  Ephesians.  The  Prologue. 

For  it  is  not  ynoughe  to  haue  geuen  oner  theft,  whoredom 
&  murdre,  in  baptisme,  except  al  hollow-heartednes  he  alse 
plucked  quite  out  of  ye  mind,  &  in  stede  of  hate,  charitje 
come  in  place.— W.  1  John,  c.  2. 

Hollow  your  body  more  sir,  thus.  Now  stand  fast  0'  your 
left  leg,  note  your  distance,  keep  your  due  proportion  of 
time.— £.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  i.  sc.  5 
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Pomona,  c.  3. 

Rat.  Most  mightie  soueraigne,  on  the  Westerne  < 
Rideth  a  puissant  nauie  :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtfull,  hoUow-heurled  friends, 
Vnarm'd,  and  vnresolu'd  to  beat  them  backe. 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  swam 
An  useless  drift,  whieh,  rudely  cut  within. 

And,  hollow'd.  first  a  floating  trough  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin. 

Dr-jdcn.  Annus  Mb 

And  up  among  tho  loo 

And  fraclur'd  mountai 

And  cave,  presageful  send  a  It'dlow  moan, 

Resounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ear. 

Thomson.   Winter. 

Yet  is  not  the  hollow  of  the  hones  altogether  useless,  but 
erves  to  contain  the  marrow  t  which  supplies  tlie  oyl  for  the 
naiiitaining  and  inunction  of  the  bones  and  ligaments,  and 
io  facilitating  their  motion  in  the  articulations. 

Rai/.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 


The  distant  water-fail 

Swells  In  the  breeze  ;  and  with  ti.e  hasty  tread 
Of  traveller,  tl;e  liollow-sounding  pla' 
Shakes  from  afar. 


Thorr. 


And  v 
by  planV 
holy  set.. 


t  tliereisan  expodi 
IK  it  with  the  quic 
-Erdyn.  Sylva,  c.  : 


let  every  fift  or  sixt  be  an 


e  to  the  holly-hedge 
nd  to  the  thicket  some. 

Thomson.    Spri: 


The  tree  which  produceth  the  winter's  bark,  is  found  here  1 
in  the  woods,  as  is  the  holly-leaved  barbary. 

Coo*.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Beneath  an  holm-lree's  friendly  shade  i 

Was  Reason's  little  cottage  made. 

Smart.  Reason  Sf  Imo<;ination.  | 

HO'LLYHOCK,  or)      Hoc.  or  hoc-lenf,  is  in 
Ho'i.LY-o.\K.  S  A.  S.   the  mallow  ;    and 

Sliinncv  thinks  that  holly  is  holy  ;  i.  e.   large  or 

great ;  the  great  mallow. 
The  cheoji'd  and  purple  ringed  daffodillies, 
Bright  ci'owne-imperiall,  king's-speare,  hoty-hoclcs. 

B.Jonson.  Ma,^(jues.  Pan's  Anniversarie. 
Nonius  supposes  the  tall  ro.sea,  arborescent  holihncks,  that 

bears  the  broad  flower,  for  the  best,  and  very  laxative. 

Evelyn.  Acctaria. 

HO'LOC.MTST.  Vr.Holocanste;  It.  Olocaiisto; 
Sp.  Ilolocausto  ;  Lat.  Holocauslum  ;  Gr.  'O\0Kav- 
uTov,  because  the  whole,  was  burned,  from  6\os, 
whoJe,  and  Kavaros,  burned,  from  ffHieir,  to  burn. 
Cotgrave  calls  it, — 

"  A  sacrifice  killed  and  layed  u-hok  on  the 
altar;"  used  met. 


Whose  holls  that  view  the  East,  do  wisely  stanii  to  look 
Upon  the  winding  course  of  Lee's  deligiitful  linink. 

Drayton.  Puty-Otbion,  3.  IS. 
For  fust  they  wasted  and  destroied  their  h.,lt 
nd  farme  houses,  afterwards  certaine  wicks  : 
Iso,   robbing   and   rilMng   as  Ihey  went,  to  thi 
lonoiir  of  the  king.— //o;/a«i/.  ihii.v,  p.  1075. 


illages 
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!  shal  s 


Winter. 

Tiie  [canoe's]  bottom  was  sharp,  with  straight  sides  like  a 
wedge,  and  consisted  of  three  lengths,  holloived  out  to  about 
two  inches,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thicke,  and  well  fastened 
together  with  strong  plaiting. 

Conic.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
sand  a  large  hollow 


HO'LLY.     ■\         A.  S.  Holeyn;     aquifolium. 
Holm.  V  rusca  sylvestris.     The  holly,  or 

\\oL.y\-TBEE.  J  holm-trcr,  (Somner.)  The  Fr. 
Hour,  is  derived  by  Menage  from  the  Gr.  Ofvs, 
sharp  ;  the  Lat.  Arjuifolium,  by  Vossius,  from  acuti 
fcUu-n  :  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  the  sharp- 
ness, the  pricidcness  of  the  loaves.  Skinner  sug- 
gests that  tlie  name  hol-ft/n  was  applied,  from  hal 
or  hnl,  and  etye,  the  edge,  alt  edqi',  or  sharpness. 

Holm,  applied  both  "to  the  aquifolium  and  the 
ifcj,  Skinner  thinks  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Holm, 
a  river  island,  because  these  trees  flourish  in 
moist  anil  watery  places.  It  is  not  improbably 
corrupted  from  holen,  hok,  and,  by  change  of  }i 
into  m,  holm. 
Asoke 


And  fast  some  water  fetch,  some  crackling  tier  bring  in 

their  hand. 
In  surplice  white  of  linen  clad,  and  temples  compast 

round 
With  wreath  of  veruine  soote, 

bound.  Phaer 

Leave  me  those  hilles  where  harhrough  nis  to  see, 
Nor  hohj-bush,  nor  lirere.  nor  winding  ditch. 

Spenser.  Sliepheard's  Calender. 


these  wordes  which  I  shal  speake 
now  not  to  l>e  vaine  :  but  to  haue  theyr  present  efticacie  & 
strength,  doubt  ye  not  but  that  the  soniie  of  man  hath  power 
in  yearth  to  forgiue  sinnes,  and  that  not  by  sacrifices,  or 
holocaustes,  but  by  simple  and  plaine  worde. 

Udal.  Matthew,  c.  9. 
And  she.  thus  left  alone,  might  sooner  prove 
The  perfect  holocaust  of  generous  love. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.21.  s.  1U4. 

When  the  fathers  opposed  their  sacrificial  fire  {I'iz.  the 
fire  of  the  spirit)  to  the  sacrificial  fire  of  the  Jews  and 
Pagans,  they  supposed  it  to  enlighten,  inflame,  and  spiri- 
tualize, not  the  elements,  but  the  persons  :  therefore  the 
persons  were  the  true  and  acceptable  sacrifices,  living  sacri- 
fices, burning  and  shining  holocausts. 

Waterland.    Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  319. 

HO'LOUR.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  Sax.  a  whore- 
monger. Skinner  adds,  q.d.  hold-whore,  one  who 
keeps  a  whore.  Junius  from  hoi,  a  hole  or  cave, 
because  such  persons  frequented  such  places  for 
meeting. 
And  if  that  she  be  faire.  though  veray  knave. 
Thou  sayst  that  every  holnur  wol  hire  have. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5836. 

And  if  he  repreve  him  uncharitably  of  sinne,  as  thou 
holoiir,  thou  dronkelowe  harlot,  and  so  forth. 

Id.  The  Persones  Tare. 

HO'LSTER.  Gcv.  Pistolenhahter :  Sw.  Pistol- 
hoflatcr.  The  A.  S.  Hcolstra,  is  a  hiding-place  ; 
probably  from  hel-an,  to  cover,  to  hide.  And 
Ihre  derives  the  Sw.  Hnclstcr  from  Hoelja,  to 
cover,  to  hide.     Applied  to — 

A  case  for  pistols  ;  to  cover,  to  protect  them. 

In  th'  holsters,  at  his  saddle  how, 

Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow. 

Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 

As  in  his  hose  he  could  not  set.—Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 


Fairefa.v.  Godfrey  .■/ Bortoyne,  b.  iii.  s.  6. 

The  otter  works  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
forms,  before  it  renclas  tlie  top.  several  liol/s,  or  lodges,  that 
in  ca.se  of  high  floods  it  mav  have  a  retreat,  for  no  animal 
affects  lying  diiir.— Pennant.  British  Z-jology.  The  Otter. 

HO'LY.  ^  A.S.  Hnliij.  halga;  Dut.  Hea- 
Ho'i.iLY.  V  Ugh  ;  Ger.  Heilig  ,■  Sw.  Hel  from 
Ho'i.iNESs.  J  the  A.S.  Halginn,  haliaii,  liidan , 
ge-halgian,  gc-halian,  gchalan,' sanAve,  saKare,  sal- 
vum  facere,  and,  consequentially,  sani-ire,  sanctlfi- 
care,  consecrare ;  to  heal,  to  save  or  make  whole 
or  safe,  and,  consequentiall.v,  to  sanctify,  to  conse- 
crate, (see  Heal;)  and,  thus,  holy  is — 

Sacred,  sanctified,  or  hallowed,  consecrated, 
devoted  to  religion  ;  free  from  sin,  from  spot  or 
blemish,  as  a  person  or  thing  consecrated  ;  pure, 
pious,  religious. 

Holi-day,—.\.S.  Halig-dag,—z  day  of  rest. 

Vor  he  was  suythe  hohi  men,  and  munstre  let  rere. 
That  me  clepu'th  in  Walys  Seyn  Dauid,  &  gut  he  Ivth  here. 
R.  Glouce>ter,  p.  192. 

The  betere  hym  were  in  holynesse  to  nyme  hyr  to  wyne. 
W.  r.331. 

&■  many  a  gode  man  to /lo/j/lif  didcalle.— B.Brwiine,  p.  81. 


Hee  joled  so  much  that  in  the  Hand  Capre^,  the  bough; 
uf  a  very  old  hnlmtiec  hanging  and  dro 
do^vn  to  the  ground,  became  fresli  agaii 
thither,  that  he  would  necdes  make  an  exchang  with  the 
State  of  Naples,  and  in  lievof  that  Hand  geve  them  .a;naria. 
Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  79. 

But  above  all  the  naturall  greens  w 
Twm  store,  there  Is  none  certainly 
hody.-'Sinlyn.  Sylva,  c.  2}, 


HOLT,  Skinner  says,  denotes  a  grove,  or  a 
multitude  of  trees  set  or  planted  close  or  thick 
together.  And  Tooke  asserts  it  to  be  the  past 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Hel-an,  to  cover.  Serenius 
also  refers  to  the  Sw.  verb  Hoelja,  to  cover. 

"  .\  rising  ground  or  knoll  covered  with  trees," 
(Tooke.) 

Whan  Zephyrus  eke  with  his  sote  hrethe 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  helhe 

The  tendre  croppes.  Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  6. 

And  gan  search,  and  seeke  wonder  sore 
Emong  the  hils,  and  the  holls  here. 

Lidgate.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  i. 
But  upon  a  rayny  day  hyt  bcfel 
An  huntynge  wente  Syr  Launfal, 

To  chafy  in  holies  here.  Launfal.  Ritsov,  vol.  i. 

Yee  that  frequent  the  hilles 

and  liighest  hnlli-s  of  all. 
Assist  nice  with  your  skilful  quilles 

Wid  listen  when  I  call. 

XwierviU.  On  the  Death  of  EUxaMh.  4riundl4, 

loot 


And  seide  this 


Nile  ye  gyve  7ioo;^  thing  to  houndis. —  Wiclif.  Matt.  c.  7 
Geue  not  yt  which  is  holy  to  Aogges.— Bible,  1551.  /A. 

And  ghe  ben  witnessis  lion  hoolili  and  iustli  and  withouten 
playnt  we  weren  to  ghou  that  byleuyden. 

Wiclif.  1  Tessat.  c.  2. 

But  now  glie  delyuered  fro  synne  and  maad  seruantis  to 
God  han  gtioure  fruyt  into  honlinesse  and  the  endc  euM- 
lastynge  !yf.— W.  .P.omayiics,  c.  6. 

But  nowe  being  freed  from  sinne,  and  made  seniants  vnto 
Ood,  ve  haue  your  frulte  in  holinesse.  Si  the  ende,  eueilasl- 
ing  liie.— £;7./f,  15S3.  lb.  vi.  22. 

For  God  clcpide  not  us  into  unclennesse,  but  into  hoolt/ 
nesse.— Wiclif   1  l\~ssal.c.6. 


For  God  hath  not  called  vs  ' 


vnclennes:   but  vnto 


Whanne  lie  hadde  seid  this  he  blew  on  hem  and  seide, 
take  ghe  Hooli  Goost.— Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  20. 

And  when  he  had  sayde  that,  he  brethed  on  them  and 
sayde  vnto  them  :  Ueceaue  the  Holy  Coast.— Bible,  1551.  III. 

Or  for  that  eclie  of  hem  sliuld  helpen  other 
In  nieschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother. 
And  live  in  chastitiee  ful  hoHli/. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantcs  Tale,  T.  5329, 
She  is  mirrour  of  alle  curtesie. 
Hire  herte  is  veray  chambre  of  hnlinesse, 
Hire  hond  ministre  of  fredom  for  almetse. 

Id.  The  Man  of  LaKes  Talc,  V.  46Sr. 
This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 
Goth  with  a  censer  on  the  hohi-rlnii. 
Censing  the  wives  of  the 


Id.  The  MiUcrcs  Tale  v.  3340. 

A-ise, 

;  franchise, 


And  for  to  speke  it  other 

What  man  that  lasseth  tl 

And  takcth  of  hohi  churche  his  praie, 

I  not  what  bedes  he  shall  praie. — Gower.  Con.  A. 

For  whan  he  seeth.  that  he  maie  wyn, 


And  doth  to  God  no  reuereiice.  Id.  Ii. 

But  I  wil  haue  matrimony  obsenied  more  holyly  &vt]d«t 
fyledly  among  them  that  professe  the  new  lawe 

Vial.  Mamtifi«.9> 


HOL 


Nor  take  Irom  me  thy  spyryte  of  holijnessc. 

Wyatl.  Psalm  5] 

And  on  some  working  daies  doe  likewise,  if  thou  bee  no 

letted  with  some  necessary  busines  in  thy  house,  &  thoi 

hnue  books  at  hand :  and  specially  if  there  bee  any  long 

space  betweene  the  hollij-daies. 

Vives.  Imtruciion  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Euer.  so  such  as  dooe  altogether  geue  hed  vnto  those 
thinges  whicl:f  dooe  moste  netest  concerne  and  touche  the 
lyfe  euerlas'vng.  although  tliei  seme  as  holydaiemen,  to 
repose  themsekiH.-  from  all  corporall  businesse :  yet  thei 
dooe  more  goo(t  then  the  others,  because  thei  dooe  the  thing 
mostc  chiefiyt-  requisite  to  bee  dooen. —  UdaL  Luke,  c.  10. 

This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  onely  Son.  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand  ;  your  heart  I  him  appoint. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 


On  whom  the  angel  haile 

Bestow'd.  the  hohj  salutation  us'd 
Long  after  to  blest  Marie,  second  Eve. 

But  if 


Id.  lb. 


holiltj,  I  do  not  think  that  I  deserve 
heaven:  it  is  the  cross  of  Christ  that  procures  me  grace;  it 
is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  gives  me  grace;  it  is  the  mercy 
and  the  free  gift  of  Christ  that  brings  me  unto  glory. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  ?,. 

Yet  at  length,  giving  place  to  their  greedy  desire  to  be 
revenged  of  their  enemies,  they  spurned  all  reverence  of 
blood,  and  holiness  of  friendship,  at  their  feet. 

Korth.  Plutarch,  p.  760. 


Tho.  It  was  upon  a 

■WTien  shepheards  grot 

I  cast  to  go  a  shootii 

Spe. 


;  han  leave  to  play, 

.  Shepheard's  Calender.  March, 


Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine ; 

And  the  well-feasted  Priest  then  soonest  fir'd 
"With  zeal,  if  aught  Religion  seem  concern'd; 
No  less  the  people  on  their  hnly-dnys 
Impetuous,  insoleot,  unquenchable. 

Milton.  Samson  A^onistes. 

Were  I  in  England  now  (at  once  I  was)  and  had  but  this  fish 
painted;  not  a  holiday-foole  there  but  would  giue  a  peece  of 
sHtitT.—Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cosen,  throwne  vpon  tliee  in 
holiday-foolerie.  if  we  walke  not  in  the  trodden  paths  our 
very  petty-coates  will  catch  them. 

Id.  As  You  Like  It.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Then  told'st  her  doubting  how  these  things  could  be 
To  her  a  virgin,  that  on  her  should  come 
The  riol,,  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
O'er-shadow  her.  Milton.  Paradise  Reyained,  b.  i. 

Such  delight  hath  God  in  men 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  He  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  His  tabernacle. 
The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

Trifles  light  as  ayre 

Are  to  the  iealious,  confirmations  strong. 

As  ftoote&oi Hnty-Writ.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

To  this  I  have  a  short  and  plain  answer  :  "  let  him  study 
the  hahi  Scripture,  especially  the  New  Testament."  Therein 
are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life;  it  hath  God  for  its 
author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth,  without  any  mi.xture 
of  error,  for  its  matter. 

Locke.  A  Letter  to  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  King. 

Then  shall  all  the  powers  and  faculties  that  have  been 
given  us.  all  the  favours  and  benefits  we  have  enjoyed,  all 
the  means  and  opportunities  that  have  been  afTorded  us  for 
tlie  living  virtuously  and  holily,  and  thereby  bringing  honour 
and  glory  to  our  Master,  be  brought  into  our  view,  and  an 
account  be  demanded  of  them.— S/mr/jp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10 

enge  desist. 

Garth,   the  Dispensary,  c.  5. 

There  were  also  divers  articles  contained  in  it,  which 
fere,  touching  tho  king's  supremacy ;  his  power  of  appoint- 

1550. 

When  Christ  not  only  triumphed  over  hell  and  the  grave, 
ut  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  then  not  only 
estowed  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy-Ghost  on  the 
ipostles,  l)ut  settled  a  constant  order  of  such  in  the  Church, 
;hn  were  to  attend  to  the  necessities  of  it,  till  there  will  be 
0  further  need  of  instruction.— ^/iV/iny/ec/,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

Many  of  these  jests  about  confession,  praying  to  saints, 
ohj-water,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were 
omplained  oC— Burnet.  Hist,  of  tlie  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

Thai  crown  the  wat'ry  glade. 
Where  trrateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade. 

Gray.  On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

vol,  I. 


HOM 

The  hotij.  sufTerer  bowing  his  head,  and  crying,  It  is 
finished,  gave  up  the  ghost.— To  this  great  event  was  after- 
wards added  Christ's  glorious  resurrection  from  tlie  dead. 
Gilpin,  vol.  i.  Ser.  21. 
Dr.  Home,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  discovered  a 
genuine  spirit  of  piety  in  his  writings,  and  displaved  the 
beauty  of  lioliness  in  all  its  charms,  has  attacked  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hume  with  the  arms  of  ridicule. 

Kno.r.   Winter  Evenings,  Even.  62. 
The  same  bell  that  called  the  great  man  to  his  table, 
invited  the  neighbourhood  all  round,   and  proclaimed  a 
holiday  to  the  whole  country. 

Hard.  Dial.  The  Aye  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

HO'M.AGE,  V.  \  Fr.  Homage;  It.  Omaqgio ; 
Ho'.M.AGE,  n.  I  Sp.Oruennc/e;  Low  hat.  jfiom- 
Ho'm.\ge/\ele.  r  ayiuiti;  Actus,  vel  ministerium 
Ho'mager.  J  hominis,  from  the  Fr.  Homme, 
Lat.  Homo,  a  man,  serving-man,  vassal.  See 
Spelman  in  v. 

For  the  origin  and  application  of  the  word,  see 
the  quotation  from  Blaclistone.      And  see  Age  ; 
in  V.  Appanage. 
Ther  heo  made  Aureli  kyng,  &  homage  hym  dude  echon. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  134. 
Ethelbert  held  Estsex,  Southsex,  and  Kent, 
For  homage  &  feaute  to  Adelwolf  it  went. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  19. 
Clerkes  knewen  the  comete.  and 


myghty. 


Plouhman,  p.  234. 


For  sothly  he  ne  shuld  have  than  in  all  his  lif  corage  to 
sinne,  but  yeve  his  herte  and  body  to  the  service  of  Jesu  Crist, 
and  therof  do  him  homage.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

A  morow  whan  the  court  is  set, 

The  yonge  ladie  was  forth  fet. 

To  whome  the  lordes  done  homage— Gou-er.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

To  whom  Jove  sometimes  bends,  and  Neptune  kneels, 

Mars  homageth,  and  Phebus  will  submit. 

Heywood.  Love's  Mistress,  sig.  D.  3. 

My  proud  sails  swelling  with  a  prosp'rous  wind, 
The  boisi'rous  seas  did  homage  to  mine  eyes, 

And  much  above  their  usual  course  were  kind. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gavcston. 

All  these  are  Spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs. 

Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  pay 

Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  Thee  their  Lord  : 

What  doubt'st  thou  Son  of  God  1  sit  down  and  eat. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

Among  the  rest,  the  Earis  of  Flanders  and  Holland  were 
most  considerable ;  but  of  them  two,  he  of  Holland  being 
hnmageahte  to  none,  and  having  Frieslaiid  and  Zealand 
added,  was  the  more  potent.— .HowcK,  b.  i.  s.  2.  Let.  15. 

This  aggravates  a  grudge  that  the  French  king  hath  to  the 
duke,  for  siding  with  the  imperialists,  and  for  things  reflect- 

g  upon  the  dutchy  of  Bar  ;  for  which  he  is  tiomageable  to 
lue  crown  of  France,  as  he  is  to  the  emperor  for  Lorain. 

Id.  b.i.  s.  6.  Let.  12. 

King  John  not  appearing,  is  condemned  of  a  traitorous 
outrage  ;  for  that,  carelesse  of  his  oath  made  to  the  French, 
he,  though  an  vnkle,  had  murthered  his  elder  brother's  son, 
being  an  ttomager  to  the  French,  and  that  within  the  French 
territories.— 5pec(f.  John,  an.  1202.  b.  ix.  c.  8.  s.  20. 

For  plead  they  will,  and  maintaine  the  cause  of  the  cities 
in  Greece,  saying,  they  ought  to  be  set  free  and  at  liberty; 
which  being  once  ohteined,  who  can  make  doubt,  but  ready 
they  will  be  to  withdraw  from  our  obeisance,  not  only  the 
cities  which  shall  be  freed,  but  also  those  which  have  been 
homagers  and  tributaries  unto  us  of  old  time. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  975. 

I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write; 

I  kept,  like  Asian  monarchs  from  their  sight. 

Pope.  Prologue  to  the  Satires. 

The  vasal  or  tenant  upon  investiture  did  usually  homage 
to  his  lord  ;  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being  ungirt.  un- 
covered, and  holding  up  his  hands  both  together  between 
those  of  the  lord,  who  sate  before  him  ;  and  there  profess- 
ing, that  "  he  did  become  his  man.  from  that  day  forth,  of 
life  and  limb  and  earthly  honour :"  and  then  he  received  a 
kiss  from  his  lord.  Which  ceremony  was  denominated 
homagium,  or  manhood,  by  the  feudists,  from  the  stated 
form  of  words,  devenio  vester  homo. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 


HOME,  n. 

Home,  ad. 

Ho'.MELESS, 

Ho'mely. 

Ho'meling, 

Ho'meling, 

Ho'.MELINES 

Ho'me\t.\rd 
du-ellina-,  o 
siders  Hon 
haman. 


A.  S.  Hcem ,-     Ger.  Heim  ,- 

Dut.  Hei/m:  Svv.  Hem,  from 

the    A.  S.   Hcem-an ,-     Ger. 

_  Heimen.  coire,  cohabitare,  to 

f  come  together,  to  dwell  to- 

adj.       gether.      Wachter  calls   the 

Ger.  Heim,  communis  locus 

habitandi,  a  common  place  of 

common  dwelling-place.    Tooke  con. 

n.  to  be  the  past  part,  of  the  verb 


HOM 

A  place  of  coming,  assembling,  dwelling  tn- 
gether;  the  place  where  any  one  dwells  oi  in- 
habits ;  habitation,  or  residence,  or  abode  ;  and 
the  adverb,  (met. )  close  upon,  in  contact  with  the 
dwelling  or  abode  (sc. )  of  our  feelings  or  affec- 
tions ;  our  own  hearts,  our  interests  or  concerns, 
our  pursuits  or  aims. 

Homely, — pertaining  to  home  ,-  domestic,  pri- 
vate;—having  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
home.  And,  thus, — plain,  simple,  unadorned,  un- 
presuming. 

Homeliness, — management  or  economy  of  home,- 
plainness,  simplicity ;  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
home ;  familiarity. 

Home  is  much  used — prefixed. 
Vorhe  caste  oute  othom  &  hous  of  hys  men  gret  route. 
And  by  nome  her  lond  ge  thrytty  myle  &'  more  ther  aboute, 
And  made  yt  al  forest  &  lese,  the  bestes  vorto  fede. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  375. 
Homliche  and  sborte  clothes  vselh  he.— /rf.  p.  4S2.  Note. 

Now  gos  he  home  Harald,  &  has  ouercomen  his  tene, 
The  othe  that  he  suld  hold,  it  is  forgeten  clene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  69. 

Sekenes  gan  him  so  greue,  that  he  mot  wende  homward. 

Id.  p.  185. 

And  he  cometh  \.oom.  &  clepith  togider  hise  frendis  and 

neighboris  and  seith  to  him,  be  ye  glade  with  me  ;  for  I 

haue  founden  my  scheep  that  hadd'e  perischid. 

Wielif  Luke,  c.  15. 

And  assone  as  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  hys 

loners  and  neyghbours.  saying  vnto  them,  Reioise  with  me, 

for  I  haue  foud  my  shepe  which  was  \osle.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Therfore  while  we  han  tyme  worche  we  good  to  alle  men, 
but  moost  to  hem  that  ben  homeliche  of  the  feith. 

Wielif.  Galathies,  c.  6. 
And  home  she  goth  anon  the  nexte  way, 
This  is  the  eCTecte,  there  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2367. 
And  therfor  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  corn  and  cary  it  home  agein ; 
I  pray  you  spede  us  henen  that  ye  may. 

Id.  Tlie  Reves  Tale,  v.  4031. 
For  right  as  men  sapi,  that  overgret  homlinessc  engendreth 
dispreising,  so  fareth  by  to  gret  humilitee  or  mekenesse. 

Id.   Tale  of  Melibcus. 
For  Protheus  that  coud  him  chaunge 


He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee  cote. 

Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale  ; 

Of  his  aray  tell  I  no  longer  tale.— /rf.  Prologue,  v.  330. 

God  grante  thee  thin  homly  foe  to  esjiie  ; 
For  in  this  world  n'is  werse  pestilence 
Than  homly  fo  all  day  in  this  presence. 

Id.  The  Marchanles  Tale,  v.  966(5. 
Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homelinesse. 
But  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it. 
The  comune  profit  coude  she  redresse. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8305. 

But  shortly  this  is  th'  ende, 

Homieard  to  Rome  they  shapen  hem  to  wende 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  5386. 
By  sea  as  thei  forth  hnmewarde  went, 
A  rage  of  great  tempest  hem  lient.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  ilL 
^  That  by  the  hearyng  of  suche  as  are  learned  theymayebe 
the  open  place,  how  they  shoulde 


-XJdal.  1  Cor. 


,14. 


Thus  after  sorow  seke  I  rest ; 

When  fled  is  fancies  fit ; 
And  though  I  be  a  homely  gest, 
Before  the  bayes  I  sit. 

Fncerlaine  Amtors.  On  his  Mistressa, 
Therfore  wheras  these  thinges  semed  to  them  very  in- 
conuenient  and  to  foolishe  to  be  spoke,  and  durst  not  talke 
homely  and  familiariy  with  the  Lord  himself:  there  arose  a 
great  di.scord  in  opinions  emong  them,  diuerse  of  theoi 
diuersly  interpretyng  the  thyng  that  was  spoken. 

Udat.  John,  c.  6. 


The 

■which  in  their  e 
Will  part  from  lyfe  as  full  from  feast 
To  goe  theyr  homeworde  wayes. 

brant.  Horace,  b.  il.  Sat.  1, 
With  sight  whereof  soon  cloyd,  and  long  deluded 

With  idle  hopes  which  them  doe  entertaine. 
After  1  had  ten  yeares  myselfe  excluded 
From  native  home,  and  spent  my  youth  in  valne, 
I  gan  my  follies  to  myselfe  to  plainc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  fl 


6N 
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Xin.  We  lost  u  Jewell  of  her,  an  J  our  esteeni» 
Wss  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  Sonne, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sence  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Shakeapeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  sc. ! 
Now.  these  her  princes  are  come  home  againe, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  armes, 
And  we  shall  shoi-ke  them  :  Naught  shall  make  V3  rue, 
If  England  to  it  sclfe  do  rest  but  true. 

Id.  John,  Act  V.  sc.  ! 
But  if  of  daunger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell. 

And  homebread  evil  ye  desire  to  heare  ; 
Of  8  straunge  man  I  can  you  tidings  tell, 

That  wasteth  all  this  countrie  faire  and  neare. 

SppiiSQr.  Faerie  Queene,  b. !.  c.  1 
Tliey  in  pleasing  slumber  luU'd  the  sense, 
And' in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself ; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss 
I  never  heard  till  row.  MiUon.  Comus. 


these  lyetli  a  little  strond 


aunder. — Hulland.  An 


shore,  the  liomeling 
place  memorable  in 
ther  of  that  Thessaliau  com- 
'.nus,  p.  200. 


The  lawes  of  Mul.i:utiu3  indured  in  execution  among  the 
Tritons,  so  long  as  our  hometings  had  the 
\e.— Ho  Unshed.  Bescriplion  of  England,  c 


There  he  was  welcom'd  of  that  honest  syre, 

And  of  his  aged  beldame  humehi  well  : 
■Wlio  him  besought  himselfe  to  disatiyre. 
And  rest  himselfe,  till  supper  time  befell. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vl.  c.  9. 

You  not  consider  sir, 

The  great  di.sparitie  is  in  their  bloods, 
Estates,  and  fortunes  :  there's  the  rich  beauty 
AVhicb  this  poor  homeliness  is  not  endowed  with  : 
There's  difference  enough. 

Beaum.  *  Flelch.  The  Maid  in  the  Mill.  Act  ii. 
Which  scene,  the  pensive  hoy,  halfe  in  de.ipight. 
Arose  and  homeirnrd  drove  his  sunny  sheepe. 
Whose  hanging  heades  did  seem  his  c'arefuU  case  to  weepe. 
Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Januarie. 
Mlslike.  and  ciuill  quarrels,  when 

Did  well  neere  waste  the  remnant  kings 
That  Phrigia  did  subdewe. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  h.  ill.  c.  13. 

It  [this  last  storm]  wrought  more  powerfully,  and  frighted 
them  from  their  design  of  cruising  before  Manila,  fearing 
another  storm  there.  Now  every  man  wisht  himself  at  home, 
as  they  had  done  an  hundred  times  before 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  IBS'. 

I  tell  this  passage  freely,  as  I  do  all  the  rest :  as  the  only 

thing  I  rould  imagine  the  king  could  ever  take  ill  of  me; 

and  yet  I  know  not  how  it  could  he  a  fault,  more  than  in  a 

point  of  manners  neither,  or  the  homeliness  of  expression. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs  from  the  Peace  in  1679. 

Blush  as  thou  may'st.  my  little  book,  with  shame, 

Nor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase  fame  ; 

For  such  thy  maker  chose:  and  so  design'd 

Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind 

Dryden.  The  Flon-er  and  the  Leaf 

We  pnrted  thus  ;  I  homeward  sped  my  way 

Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day  ; 

And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  the  JIav. 

id.  lb. 

The  Scotish  lords  had  sent  to  confer  with  them  [Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale  and  Sir  Philip  Musgrave]  as  they  passed 
through  the  northern  parts  homewards,  and  had  then  con- 
ferred with  them.— Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  128. 

Mr.  Webber  was  pitched  upon,  and  engaged  to  embark 
with  me,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  unavoida- 
ble imperfections  of  written  accounts,  by  enabling  us  to 
preserve,  and  to  bring  home,  such  drawings  of  the  most 
memorable  scenes  of  our  transactions,  as  could  only  be 
executed  by  a  personal  and  skilful  artist. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

But.  In  many  cases,  more  direct  and  home  ren 
to  the  faulty  are  necessary  ;  which,  therefore,  sy 
propriety  can,  are  bound  to  make. — Seeker,  vol. 


H  O  M' 

Liberty  lias  charms  enough  to  attach  the  mla^,  wherever 
the  place  of  her  abode  be ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
loveliness  of  her  form  is  impaired,  or  even  disgraced,  by  the 
honuiiness  of  her  habitation. 

Hurd.  Dial.  Of  the  Uses  of  Foreign  Travel. 

And  thou  [Om.ai]  hast  found  again 

Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams. 

And  homestall  thatch'd  with  leaves.— CoM/jfr.  Task,  b.  i. 

But  the  scene  is  changed  as  you  come  homeward,  and 

atheism  or  treason  may  be  tlie  names  given  in  Britain  to 

what  would  be  reason  and  truth  if ; 

Burke.  A  Vindic, 

Put  the  case,  that  a  man  was  so  framed  by  nature  as  to 
hold  out  a  thousand  years  in  his  native  air,  and  to  be  hourly 
in  danger  of  death  in  foreign  parts,  and  at  best  able  to  hold 
out  but  sixty  or  eighty  years  at  most ;  how  eagerly  would 
such  a  man  press  homewards,  if  ever  he  found  himself  in 
another  coyxntty .—Sherlock,  vol.  i.  Dls.  23. 

HO'.^i  ICIDE.  >      Fr.  Homicide ;    It.  Omicida  ; 

HoMiei'DAL.  S  ^P- Homecida ;  hs.t.  Homicida, 
homicidium,  a  manslayer,  manslaying  ; — the  En- 
glish noun  is  applied  to  the  agent  and  the  act ; 
from  homo,  a  man,  and  cadcrc,  to  kill  or  slay. 

See  the  quotation  from  BlaclLStone. 

This  every  lewpd  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homicide  : 
Ire  is  in  aoth  execntour  of  pride. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnourca  Tale,  v.  305. 

He  that  hateth  his  brother,  is  an  homleide. 

Id.   The  Per  son  cs  Tale. 

Another  homicide  is  don  for  necessitee,  as  v,-han  a  man 
sleeth  another  in  his  defence,  and  that  he  ne  may  non  other- 
wise escapen  fro  his  owen  deth  :  but  cert.ain,  as  he  may 
escape  v.ithouten  slaughter  of  his  adversarie,  he  doth  sinne, 
and  he  shal  here  penai'ice  as  for  dedly  sinne.— /d.  lb. 

So  sit  it  wel  to  taken  hede. 

And  for  to  loke  on  euery  side 

Er  that  thou  falle  in  homicide; 

Whiche  sinne  is  nowe  so  generall. 

That  it  wel  nie  slant  ouerall 

In  holy  churche.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

A\'herefore  procuring  all  the  world's  despite, 

A  tyrant  loath'd,  a  homicide  convented, 

Poison'd  he  [John]  dies,  disgrac'd,  and  unlamented. 

Daniel.   The  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 
Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd. 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.  Lust  hard  by  Hate ; 
Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b,  i. 
Next  with  libations  meet  and  prayer  she  ply'd 
Jove,  who  acquits  the  suppliant  homicide. 

Fawkes.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Argonautics,  b.  iv. 

The  royal  guest. 

Thoughtless  of  ill,  accepts  the  fraudful  feast : 
The  troop,  forth  issuing  from  the  dark  recess. 
With  homicidal  rage  the  king  oppress. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 


H  O  M 

Where,  through  poverty,  or  auy  other  impediment,  mtD'"- 

ters  are  incapable  of  discharging  this  duty  as  tliey  ought,  ha 
directed  them  to  use  the  homilies  of  the  church,  and  some 
times  to  read  a  chapter  to  the  people  out  of  that  excellent 
book,  called  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull 


One  of  the  chief  objections 
new  homilies,  was,  that  they 
physical  precision,  tlie  doctrii 
by  faith  ;  points,  he  thought,  \ 


Hu 


The  subject,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  will  be 
offence  of  homicide,  or  destroying  the  life  of  man,  in  its 
veral  stages  of  guilt,  arising  from  the  particular  circt 
stances  of  mitigation  or  aggravation  which  attend  it. 

Blacks/one.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c. 


HO'MILY.      ^       Fv.Homilie;  It.  Omi-lia; 
Ho'milist.  V  Homilia  ,-    Lat.  Homilia  ; 

Homile'tic.il.  )  'OixiMa,    concio,   sermo  ; 


Gr. 


Tlinu  '.vast  born  the  child  of  m 
friendless,  homeless,  unbeloved, 
luiknowingof  the  means  and  mt 


■y,  the  outcast  of  society ; 
regarded,  unknown,  and 
es  of  an  honest  industry. 
Knox.  Essays,  No.  H5. 

Henry  the  Fourth  wished  that  he  might  live  to  see  a  fowl 
In  the  pot  of  every  peasant  in  his  kingdom.  That  sentiment 
of  homely  benevolence  was  worth  all  the  splendid  sayings 
that  are  recorded  of  kings. 

Bvrke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill 


mo  (sc.)  ad  populum  -.  sermo  fsc. )  de  sacris. 

A  discourse  or  sermon  to  the  people,  upon  sa- 
cred subjects. 

Homiietical, — see  the  quotation  from  Wilkins. 

The  Queene's  most  excellent  Majesty  hath,  by  the  .advice 
of  her  most  honourable  counsellours.  for  her  discharge  in 
this  behalfe.  caused  a  booke  of  homilies,  which  heretofore 
was  set  forth  by  her  loving  brother,  a  prince  of  most  worthy 
memory,  Edward  the  Sixt,  to  be  printed  a  new. 

Homilies,  Pref. 
All  his  eare  was.  his  service  well  to  saine, 
And  to  read  homelies  upon  holidayes. 

Spenser.  Mother  Huhberd's  Tale. 

To  this  good  hometist  I  have  been  ever  stubborn,  which 

God  forgive  me  for  and  mend  my  manners.  ' 

Beaum.  Sf  Flelch.  Tlie  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  I 

Such  [vertues]  as  do  more  immediately  concern  the  re- 
gulating of  our  conversations,  or  the  right  demeanour  of 
ourselves  considered  as  members  of  sncietii ;  the  due  ma- 
naging of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  according  to  the  rela- 
tions wherein  we  stand  towards  those  whom  we  are  to  deal 
with :  [and]  these  are  commonly  called  homiietical  vertues. 
Wilkins.  On  Heal  Character,  pt.  ii.  c  8.  1 

His  life  was  holy,  and  when  he  had  leisure  for  retirement, 

severe:  his  virtues  active  chiefly  and  AomiWicaC  notthose 

;  lazy  sullen  ones  of  the  clQiitei.—Atlerbury.  Char.  ufLutlier. 
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irged  by  Gardiner  against  t'.se 
letined,  with  the  mo,t  meta- 
nes  of  grace,  and  ofjustiticaiiou 
which  it  was  superfluous  for  any 
'hich  certainly  much  exceeded 
Igar. 

.  34.  Edw.  VI.  an  1547. 


HOMOGE'XE.  ^  Fr.  Homoqene ;  It.  Omo- 
Ho'mogeny.  I  geneo;  Sp.  Humogeneo ;   Gr. 

Homoge'neal.  >'OM07e''i;5,e.i"sdeiTi  ?eiieris,of 
Homoge'neoi's.  the  same  kind  or  sort,  from 
Homogene'ity.     j  d^or,  the  same,  and  yjiz-eo-Oai, 

to  be  or  become,  to  be  born. 

Being  of  the  same  kind  or  sort ;   having  the 

same  nature. 

Know  you  the  sapor  pontick  ?  sapor  styptick  I 
Or,  what  is  hontr^qenc.  or  heterogene  ? 

"B.Jonson.  The  A Ichymist,  Act  ii.  sc.  S. 

The  fifth  [means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putrefaction]  is, 
either  by  the  exhaling,  or  by  the  driving  back  of  the  princi- 
pall  spirits,  which  preserve  the  consistence  of  the  body;  so 
that  when  their  government  is  dissolved,  every  part  return- 
eth  to  his  nature,  or  homogeny.— Bacon.  Nut.  Hist.  §  333. 

Let  us  then  confidently  conclude,  that  all  generation  is 
made  of  a  fitting,  but  remote,  homogenial  compounded  su 
stance.— Df^ftj.  Of  Bodies,  e.  24. 

He  [Lord  StraflTord]  did  conceive  that  it  was  against  the 
first  principles  of  Nature,  and  false,  that  a  heap  or  accumu- 
lation should  be.  and  not  be  of  homogeneous  things,  and 
therefore  that  which  in  its  first  being  is  not  treasonable,  can 
never  confer  to  make  up  an  accumulative  treason. 

State  Trials.  Earl  of  Strafford,  au.  1C40. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  distill'd  water,  which  seems  to  be 
an  homogeneous  body,  is  composed  of  small  bodies  of  discre- 
pant figures.— D/jS;/.  Of  the  Potcder  of  Sympathy. 

I  say,  That  it  cannot  but  be  a  very  strong  presumption, 
that  Nature  intends  an  utter  homogeneity  of  matter  before 
she  fall  upon  her  work  of  eftbrmation ;  she  so  constantly 
bringing  it  to  as  perfect  homogeneity  as  we  can  possibly  dis- 
cern with  our  senses. 

More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,   App.  c.  11.  6.  8. 

Therefore  the  poets  have  reduced  all  to  one  single  action 
under  one  and  the  same  design,  and  in  a  body  whose  mem- 
bers and  parts  should  be  homogeneous. 

Pope.    View  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  s.  1. 

Gold,  though  confessedly  the  most  homogeneous,  and  the 
least  mutable  of  metals,  may  be  in  a  very  abort  time  (per 
haps  not  amounting  to  many  minutes)  exceedingly  changed, 
both  as  to  raalleableness,  colour,  homogeneity,  and  which  is 
more,  specific  gravity.— Boj/fe   Works,  vol.iv.  p.  373. 

Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of  all  truths  respecting 
the  same  general  end,  in  whatever  series  they  may  be  pro- 
duced, a  concatenation  by  intermediate  ideas  maybe  formed, 
such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear  natural. 

Johnson.  The  life  of  Pope. 

HOMO'LOGOUS.     Fr.  Homohffue ;  Gr.'Ofio- 
\oyos,  from  d^os,  alike,  the  same,  and  A0701, — 
Having  the  same  opinion, — agreeing,  consenting. 

The  measures  of  the  altar  were  3  cubits  in  height,  5  in 
length,  and  5  in  breadth  :  and  therefore  in  homologous  pro- 
portion one  to  another. — Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  S.  8.74. 

■The  arithmetical  proportion,  which  belonged  to  the  table 
and  candlestick,  being  less  perfect  than  the  homologous. 

Id.  lb. 


pressio 


.Berkley.  Analyst, 


29. 


HOMO'NYJIY.  )      Fr.  Homoni/mie ;  Gt.'Ojxu)- 

Homo'nvmovs.      \  vvixoi,  having  the  same  name; 

from  6u.os,   alike,  tlie  sam^,  and  ovona,  a  name. 

Applied  to  things- 
Having  a  similar  or  tho  same  name  ;  and  thus, 

consequentially,  equivocal,  ambiguous. 

To  begin  therefore  with  them  let  us  advertize  and  teach 
young  men,  that  poets  in  using  the  names  of  Gnds,  some- 
times meane  thereby  their  very  nature  and  essence-  other- 
whiles  they  attribute  the  homnwymy  of  the  same  names  to 
the  powers  and  vertues  which  the  Gods  do  give,  and  whereof 
they  be  the  authors— .Ho/Jand,  Plutarch,  p.  24. 


nij  i-»j:,o  I,  r.  )  r r. noncsre ;  ii.  u 
Ho'nest,  adj.  I  Ilonesto,  from  the 
Honesta'tion.  \nestus,  which  Vossi 
Ho'nestly.  I  may  be  from  the 
Ho'nesty.  j  ovrjfit,  juvo,  prosum 


HON 

It  is  a  rule  in  art,  that  words  which  are  homonymous,  of 
■various  and  ambiguous  significations,  ought  ever  in  the  first 
place  to  be  distinguished. 

Bp.  Bramliall  against  Hobts,  p.  19. 

[John  Smith]  became  fellow  and  proctor  of  the  University 
[of  Cambridse]  when  past  sixty  years  of  age  ;  when  the  pre- 
varicators gave  him  this  homonymous  salute,  "Ave,  Paler." 
Fuller.   Woi  lilies.  Lancashire. 

HONE.  Skinner  has  no  doubt  that  hmn,  a 
stone,  as  well  as  hcenan,  lapidare,  was  formerly  in 
use ;  and  Tookc,  that  hone  (petrified  wood)  is 
the  past  part,  of  han-an,  lapidcscere,  to  become 
stone.  I 

Then  some  their  whittles  rubbed 

On  whetstone,  and  on  hone:  ,  i 

Some  threwe  them  under  tlie  table,  \ 

And  swore  that  they  had  none.  | 

Tke  Boy  and  the  Mantle.  Percy,  vol.  iii.  | 

A  /tone  and  a  parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot. 

To  pare  away  grass,  and  to  raise  up  tlie  root. 

Tusser.  March's  Husbandry,  s.  ^. 

HONE,  V.  To  hone  after  a  thin^  ;  to  seek  any 
thing  anxiously.  A  word,  Junius  adds,  familiar  j 
in  Devonshire  ;  from  the  A. ,?.  Iloni^ian,  hogian,  ' 
to  be  anxious  ;  to  sigh  or  groan  after. 

lie  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  i 
his  heart  is  still  with  her,  to  talke  of  her,  admiring  and 
commending  her,  lamenting, //nn/n^,  [in  ^ome  ei.  moanini;.] 
wishing  himselfe  any  thing  for  her  salce,  to  have  opportu- 
nity to  see  her,  O  that  he  might  but  enjoy  her  presence. 

JSicrlon.  Anatomy  of  Melancholji,  p.  525. 

HO'NEST,  V.  ^       Yr.Honcste:  Xt.Oneslo;  Sp.  ! 
'■       "     "  "          the   Lat.  Ho- 

k'ossius   thinks  j 
Gr.  Ovett),  [ 
prosum,  or  by  the  I 
change  of  a  long  vowel  into  a  short,  from  uvo^,  \ 
merx,  pretium ;   qui  in  honore  est,  is  in  pretio  esse 
dicitur ;   Scheidius  considers  oi/ew  to  have  meant,  [ 
primitively,  tollo ;  and  thus.  Jionos,  vel  honor,  di- 
citur id  quod  tollit  ex  humili  loco  in  altum,  extol- 
iitque  homines ;  that  which  rahes  from  a  low  to 
a  high  station  ;  and  exalts  or  elevates  mankind. 

To  honest  (in  B.  Jonson,  and  Wotton)  is  to  ho- 
nour, to  confer  honour  or  dignity  ;  and  the  noun 
honesty  is  in  old  writers  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Honour,  credit,  reputation.  As  in  Chaucer, 
decency,  good  manners.     And  honest,  to —  j 

Honourable,  creditable,  reputable.  More  usually. 
Acting  according  or  agreeably  to  promise  or 
engagement  or  oWigation,  expressed  or  implied  ; 
faithful,  trusty  or  trustworthy,  upright,  virtuous  ; 
fair  and  open  in  dealings  ;  open,  frank. 

On  the  usage  in  English,  varying  from  the  Lat. 
and  Fr.,  see  the  quotation  from  Temple. 
He  sent  his  sister  Jone  with  mykelle  honeste. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  151. 
Therfore  britheren,  loue  ghe  to  profecie,  and  nyle  ghe  for- 
bcde  to  speke  in  tungis.  but  be  alle  thingis  doon  honestly 
and  bi  due  ordre  in  ghon.—  Wiclif.  1  Corynth.  c.  14. 

Wherefore  brethren  couet  to  prophecy,  &  forbid  not  to 
speake  with  tongues.  And  let  all  thynges  be  done  honestlyc 
and  in  order,— Bi6/e,  1551.  lb. 

And  thilke  that  we  gessen  to  be  the  unworthiere  raembris 
of  the  bodi  we  ghyuen  more  honour  to  hem.  and  tho  mem- 
bris  that  ben  un/inuest  ban  more  honcstec.  of  oure  honeste 
menihrishan  nede  of  noon. —  Wictif.  I  Corynth.  c.  12. 

And  vpon  tliose  membres  of  the  body  which  we  thynke  lest 
honr-sl,  put  we  moste  honestie  on.      And  oure  vngodlye  par- 
tves  haue  most  beautye  on.     For  our  honeste  membres  nede 
it  not.— Bible,  1551.  lb 
And  for  he  saw  that  under  low  deprree 
Was  lionesi  vertue  hid,  the  peple  him  held 
A  prudent  man,  and  that  is  seen  ful  seld. 

Chaucer.    The  Clcrkcs  Tate,  v.  830?. 
Our  firtite  fo,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 
That  hath  in  Jewes  herte  his  waspes  nest, 
Up  swale,  and  saide,  O  Ebraike  people,  alas  . 
Is  this  to  you  a  thing  that  is  honest. 

Id.  The  Prioresses  Tale,  V.  13,491. 
For  which,  my  derc  wife,  I  thee  beseke  J 

As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  and  meke,  | 

And  for  to  kepe  our  good  be  curious, 
And  honestly  governe  wel  our  hous. 

Id.  The  SlUpmannes  Tale,  v.U,\74. 
This  worthy  limitour,  this  noble  frere,  i 

Tie  made  alway  a  maner  louring  chere 
Upon  the  sompnour,  but  for  honestee 
No  vilains  word  as  yet  to  him  spake  he. 

Id.  The  Freris  Prologue,  v.  6849.       j 


HON 

Thus  Walter  lowly,  nay  but  really, 

Wedded  with  fortunat  hovestetee, 

In  Goddes  pees  llveth  ful  esily 

At  home,  and  grace  ynough  outward  had  he. 

Chaucer.   The  Clcrkes  Tate,  v.  8298. 

So  manly  was  this  Julius  of  herte. 

And  so  well  loved  estatly  honestee. 

That  though  his  dedly  woundes  sore  smerte. 

His  mantel  over  his  hippes  caste  hee. 

Id.  The  Monkes  Talc,  v.  14,630. 

For  there  no  stormy  weder  falleth, 

Wliiche  might  greue  man  or  best : 

And  eke  the  londe  is  so  honest. 

That  it  is  plentuous  and  plaine. 

There  is  no  idell  ground  in  vaine.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

For  he  hath  first  his  loue  founded 

Honestly  as  for  to  wed(!e, 

Honestlii  his  loue  he  spedde, 

And  had  chvldren  with  his  wife. 

And  as  him  liste  he  led  his  life.        Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 


HON 


It[e 


coTiomike]  techeth  thilke  honestee, 
)ugh  whiche  a  kynge  in  his  degree 
wife  and  cliilde  shall  reule  and  gie, 
jrth  with  all  the  companie.         Id.  lb.  b. 


And  th.in  it  shall  accorde  with  this  sayinge  of  Aristotle,  a 
valyant  man  susteineth,  and  dothe  that,  whiche  belongeth 
to  fortitude,  for  cause  of  honestie. 

Sir  T.  Elyoi.  Covernovr.  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

And  now  for  the  better  contentation  and  satisfaction  of 
such  worshipful,  honest -minded,  and  well  disposed  mer- 
chants, as  haue  a  desire  to  the  furtherance  of  euery  good 
and  commendable  action,  I  will  first  say  vnto  tliem. 

Ilachl'uyt.    Voyages,  vol.  ill.  p.  174. 


One  to  his  Country  constantly  that  stood 
As  time  should  say,  "  I  forth  a  jnan  will  bring. 
So  plain  and  honest,  as  on  him  I'll  rest 
The  age  he  liv'd  in,  as  the  only  best." 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Therefore,  whosoever  maketh  any  promise,  binding  him- 
self thereunto  by  an  oath :  let  him  foresee  that  the  thing 
which  he  promiseth.  be  good,  and  honest,  and  not  against  the 
commanderaent  of  God,  and  that  it  be  in  his  owne  power  to 
performe  it  iustly.— Homilies.  Sermon  of  Swearing,  pt.  ii. 

By  which  virtuous  qualities  and  honestations  [humane 
prudence  and  sagacity]  they  have  been  more  happy  then 
others  in  their  applications  to  move  the  mindes  of  men. 

Uountaguc.  Devoule  Essayes,  pt.  1.  Treat.  10.  s.6. 


Let  not  a  desperate  action  more  engage  you. 
Than  safety  should  :  and  wicked  friendship  force 
What  honesty  and  vertue  cannot  work. 

B  Jonson.  Catiline,  Act  iii. 

Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy  load, 
Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 
These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by. 
On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 

Dryden.  Absalom  5"  Achitophel. 

The  truth  is,  that  either  to  honest  a  deed  after  it  was  done, 
or  to  slumber  his  conscience  in  tlie  doing  he  [Felton]  studied 
other  incentives.— ifeK!;!'!^  Wottoniano!,  p.  232. 


HO'NEY, 


HO'NEY,  n.  -^ 

Ho'NEV,  V.         I 

Ho'neyless.    f , 

Ho'NIED.  j    i 


But  what  is  it  to  live  honestly  ?  Why,  every  body  knows 
the  meaning  of  that  phrase  :  it  is  to  frame  our  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  it  is  to  deny  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  righteously,  soberly,  and 
godlily  in  this  present  voiM.—Sharpe,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  ic' 

Goodness  is  that  which  makes  men  prefer  their  duty  and 
their  promise,  before  their  passions  or  their  interest ;  and  is 
properly  the  object  of  trust :  in  our  language,  it  goes  rather 
by  the  name  of  honesty ;  though  what  we  call  an  honest 
man,  the  Romans  called  a  good  man  ;  and  honesty  in  their 
language,  as  well  as  in  French,  rather  signifies  a  composi- 
tion of  those  qualities  which  generally  acquire  honour  and 
esteem  to  those  who  possess  tlieni. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Essay  upon  Government. 

The  sincere  and  honest-hearted  Jews  would  have  surren- 
dered to  such  an  evidence,  as  they  did  afterwards  to  that  | 
which  was  given  by  the  Apostles  ;  but  the  malicious  and  ! 
obstinate  would  have  found  out  colours  and  excuses,  to  I 
evade  the  force  of  it.— Atlerbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7.  j 

The  Christian  is  assured,  that  in  all  his  conflicts  with  his  I 

spiritual  enemies,   if  he  exert,  with  honest  sinceritv,  the  j 

powers  of  nature,  he  shall  be  further  aided  by  those  of  grace.  I 
Gilpin.  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  i. 

The  stripling  is  often  sent  from  the  place  of  superficial 

education  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  there  to  heap  up 

enormous  riches,  honestly  if  he  can  ;  but  at  all  events  to  I 

fulfil  the  ultimate  end  of  his  mission.  ' 

Knox.    Il'inlcr  Evenings,  Kven,  7S.  I 


A.  S.  IJunigh  ;  D«t.  Honi^j 
Ger.  Honig  ;  Sw.  Homing.  In 
Mark,  i.  6,  the  Gothic  version 
reads  mililh :  Lat.  Mel;  Gr. 
MeAi.  Junius  derives — ab  hymelto  ,-  Wachter  — ab 
oifoxoeii',  vinum  fundere,  to  pour  forth  wine. 
Ihre  asserts,  that  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whence  we 
have  the  word.  Skinner  believes  it  (o  have  the 
same  origin  as  hive,  (qv.)  A.  S.  Hiive,  iiimiiia, 
q.d.  kiwnig,  that  is,  victus  familiaris  seu  domes- 
ticus  ;  because  stored  for  the  food  of  families,  or 
hives  of  bees. 

Honey  (the  produce  of  the  bee)  is  used  as  a 
general  term  (lit.  and  met.)  for — 

Sweetness.     Also,    as  a   term  of  fondness  or 
affection. 


.43. 


And  this  Jon  hadde  clothing  of  camel's  heris  and  a  girdle 
of  skyn  aboute  hisleendis  and  his  mete  was  kony-soukis  and 
hany  of  the  wode.  —  H'iclif  Matthew,  c.  3. 

Thys  John  had  hys  garmet  of  camel's  heere,  and  a  gyrdle 
of  a  skinne  about  his  loynes.  His  meate  was  locustes  and 
wylde/m)7i/.— i?!7i/e,  1551.  lb. 


The  jangling  bird  that  singeth  on  the  bye  braches  that  is 
to  saine,  in  the  wood,  and  after  is  enclosed  in  a  straite  cage, 
although  the  plying  besinesse  of  men  ycue  hem  honied 
drinkes  and  large  meates  with  swete  study  :  yet  natlieles  if 
thilke  birde  &c.  she  twireth  desiring  the  wood,  &c. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,i).ili. 


For  which  this  January,  of  whom  I  told. 
Considered  hath  within  bis  dayes  old 
Tlie  lusty  lif,  the  vertuous  quietc. 
That  is  in  marriage  homi-swete. 

id.  The  Marchantet  Tate,  V.  8S79. 

But  the  bees  fineding  the  litle  babe  [Hiero]  without  healp« 
of  man,  wroughte  their  combes  aboute  biro,  and  nouryshed 
liim  with  honny  many  dayes  together. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol,  105. 

And,  when  he  spake, 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed  ; 
And  'twixt  the  perles  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seem'd  to  make. 
Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  t. 

The  pleasant  and  sweet  liquor  which  we  call  honie.  is  en- 
gendred  naturally  in  the  aire.— About  the  day  breake  betimes 
in  the  morning,  the  leaves  of  trees  are  found  bedewed  with 
honnie,  and  looke  whosoever  they  are,  that  have  occasion  to 
be  abroad  in  the  aire  about  the  dawning  of  the  morrow,  they 
may  evidently  perceive  their  clothes  wet  with  the  clammia 
humour  of  honie.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  12. 

And  in  no  respect  differ  they  from  those,  who  thinks  tha 
s.ailes,  cables,  cordage,  and  anchor  are  the  pilot ;  or  that  the 
thread  and  yarn,  the  warp  and  woof,  be  the  weaver  ;  or  that 
the  goblet  and  potion  cup,  the  Ptisane  or  the  mede  and  honied 
water  is  the  physician.- Wo/ZaMrf.  Plutarch,  p.  1068. 

• Wnun  he  speakes. 

The  ayre,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  eares, 

To  steale  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences. 

Shakespeare.   Hen.  V.  Act  I.  8*.  I. 
Ham.  Nay.  but  to  line 
In  the  ranke  sweat  of  an  enseamcd  bed 
Stew'd  in  corruption  ;  honying  and  making  I 
Ouer  the  nastye  stye.  


Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ill.  8i;.4. 


But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hibia  bees, 
And  leaue  them  hony-lesse. 

Id.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  i 


Thou  fool .'  if  madness  be  so  rife, 

That,  spite  of  wit,  thoul't  have  a  wife, 

I'll  tell  thfe  what  thou  must  expect. 

After  the  honey-moon  neglect. 

All  the  sad  days  of  thy  whole  life.  Cotton.  Ronieaa. 

For  know  when  Hermes  infant  Bacchus  bore, 

Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  to  fair  Eubcea's  shore ; 

Macris  embrac'd  him  with  a  mother's  love. 

And  there,  awhile,  she  nur^'d  the  seed  of  Jove, 

And  there  with  honci/  ffd. 

Faw.kes.  Apoltonius  Rhodius.  Argmautie),  b.lv. 
Venus,  fast  as  Vulcan  wrcugbt, 
Ting'd  them  in  a  honey'd  draught : 
But  her  son  in  bitter  gall 
■Ting'd  them,  doubly-tinged  them  all. 

Id   Ode.  Oupli's  Dertt. 


HON 

Where'er  he  rma"!  turns,  enjoyment  and  delight, 
Or  present,  or  in  prospect,  meet  his  sight ; 
Tliose  open  on  the  spot  their  konetj'd  store. 
These  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  more. 

Cowper.  The  Progress  of  Er 


HO'NOUR,  I'. 

Ho'nol'r,  n. 

Ho'nourable. 

Ho'nourably. 

Ho'nourableness. 

Ho'nourance. 

Ho'nol'Rary. 

Ho'nourek. 

Ho'nouring,  n. 

Ho'nourless. 


Fr.  Hontieur ,-  It.  Onore ; 
Sp.  Honor  ;  Lat.  Honor. 
(See    Ho.sEST.)     To  ho- 


To   confer   or   bestow 
"  fame,  credit,  reputation  ; 
to  raise,  to  elevate  to  rank 
or  dignity  ;  to  dignify  ;  to 
hold  in  reverence  or  ve- 
neration ;    to    revere    or 
venerate.     Honour,  the  noun,  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to — 

Fame,  reputation,  glory ;  rank  or  dignity ; 
nobleness; 

Reverence  or  veneration.     And  see  the  quota- 
tions from  Ralegh  and  Paley. 
The  quene  &  eke  the  hyssop,  the  wule  hii  alyue  were. 
Miiche  honoured  Seyn  Swythyn  fram  gere  to  gere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  341. 
"  Knygtes,"  he  seyde,  "  wat  wolle  ge  thencheth  chese  ? 
Ne  see  ge,  that  her  hors  beth  suyftore  than  goure  be  I 
That  ge  beth  dede  anon,  gyf  ge  woUelh  tie? 
Deye  we  rather  wyth  honour,  &  syweth  me  in  thys  place." 

Id.  p.  3a7. 
At  that  ilk  stoure  was  slayn  on  our  side 
God  men  ot  honour,  that  wald  to  the  bataile  bide. 

li.  Brunne,  p.  297. 

Thei  biseke  Edward 

That  he  mot  him  gelde  tille  him  in  a  forward 
That  were  honorable  to  kepe  wod  or  beste.— /rf.  p.  324. 
And  on  God  that  al  bygan.  whith  goode  herte  thei  ho- 
nourelh.— Piers  Plouhman,  n.  292. 
Clerkes  knewen  the  comete.  and  comen  with  here  psentes 
And  dude  here  homage  honorabli/.  to  hym  that  was  al 

myghty.  Id.  p.  234. 

Ypocritis,  Ysaie  the  prophet  profeciede  wel  of  you  and 
deide,  This  peple  honourilh  me  with  lipps :  but  her  herte  is 
fer  fro  me.—  WicUf.  Malthew,  c.  15. 

Ypocrites,  well  prophesyed  of  you  Esayas  saying :  This 
people  draweth  nye  vuto  me  with  their  mouthes ;  &  hoiioureth 
me  wyth  their  lyppes,  how  be  it  their  heartes  are  farre  from 
me.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  Jhesus  seide  to  hem  that  a  prophete  is  not  withoute 
htmour  but  in  his  owne  cuntrey  and  among  his  kyn  and  in 
hise  hous.— Ific/;/.   Marl:,Q.O. 

He  festeth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret  labonr 
To  esen  hem,  and  don  hem  all  honour, 
That  yet  men  wenen  that  no  mannes  wit 
Of  non  estat  ne  coud  amenden  it. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniijhies  Tale,  v.  2196. 
And  many  other  folke  haue  boughte  honourable  renoume 
of  this  worlde,  by  the  price  of  glorious  death. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  iv. 
And  in  this  wise  thou  shalt  seie, 
That  he  do  thilke  astate  aweie 
Of  pope,  of  whiche  he  stant  honoured. 

Gower.    Con.  A.  b.  ii. 
For  if  a  kynge  his  tresour  lasseth 
With  out  honour,  and  thankelesse  passeth, 
Whan  he  himself  will  so  begile, 
I  not  who  shall  compleine  his  while, 
Ne  who  by  right  him  shall  releve.— W.  lb.  b.  vii. 
!My  Sonne  it  is  well  reasonable 
In  place,  whiche  is  honourable, 


Ifth: 


,  his  herte 


irgmitie,  strength, 


That  than  he  for  no  slouth  lette 

To  do  what  longeth  to  nianhede.— Jrf.  lb. 

Three  thinges  made  P.illas  honorable 
and  wisedome. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman, 

And  so  they  went  from  thece  religiously  to  Ror 

grimage  with  great  deuotion  ii.  and  ii.  together  and  were 

honourablij  rcceiued  ther  of  the  pope  and  his  cleargy.  j 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i, 

Honorablenesse  is  a  noble  ordering  of  weightie  matters,  ! 
with  a  lustie  heart,  and  a  liberall  vsing  of  his  wealth,  to  en-  i 
crease  of /!o/!our.—  jn7so«.  The  Arte  of  Rhslorique, -p.iS. 

With  his  death  fyrste  pacifying  God's  wrath,  and  then 
with  his  doctrine  a'llurynge  alle  the  worlde,  to  the  trewe 
honouring  oi  God. —  Udal.   Galathians,  c.  Z.  j 

Nat  withstandynge,  in  the  honouryng  of  those  goddes, 
suche  as  they  were,  they  supposed  alw.aye  to  be  the  chiefe 
parte  of  iustice.— 5ir  T.  Eli/ot.  The  Guvernovr,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

The  resdue,  and  the  hugie  heape  of  suoh  as  there  lay 

Both  numbrelesse,  and  honourlesse  they  burne,  the  fields 

full  wyde 
With  plenty  flamingo  liera,  bright  shininge  shew  on  enery 

syde.  Phaer.   rirgill.  JEneidos,  b.  ii. 


HON 

Then  would  I  sing  of  thine  immortal  praise 
An  heavenly  hymne,  such  as  the  angels  sing ; 

And  thy  triumphant  name  then  would  I  raise 
'Bove  all  the  gods,  thee  only  honoring. 

Spenser.  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love. 

Nor  thou,  magnan'mous  Leigh,  must  not  be  left 

In  darkness,  for  thy  rare  fidelity  ; 
To  save  thy  faith,  content  to  lose  thy  head  , 
That  rev'renthead,  of  good  men  honoured. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

But  what  is  this  honour,  I 
which  ousht  to  be  so  dear  un 
torv,  or  fame  following  actions  of  virtue,  actions  accom- 
paiiied  with  difficulty  or  danger,  and  undertaken  for  the 
publick  gooi.— Ralegh.  Hist,  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  2. 

Full  many  countreyes  they  did  overronne. 

From  the  uprising  to  the  setting  sunne. 
And  many  hard  adventures  did  atchieve  ; 

Of  all  the  which  they  honour  ever  wonne, 
Seeking  the  weake  oppressed  to  relieve. 
And  to  recover  right  for  such  as  wr^g  did  grieve. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

Nought  is  more  honourable  to  a  knight, 

Ne  better  doth  beseeme  brave  chevalry. 
Then  to  defend  the  feeble  in  their  right. 

And  wrong  redresse  in  such  as  wend  amy. 

Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  2. 

A  gallant  Hebrew  (in  the  height  of  life) 

Amram,  a  Levite  honournblt/  bred. 
Of  the  same  offspring  won  a  beauteous  wife 

And  no  less  virtuous,  goodly  Jacobed. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

Let  us  study  dayly  and  diligently,  to  shew  our  selues  to 
be  the  true  honourers  and  lovers  of  God. 

Homilies.  Sermon  against  the  Feare  of  Death,  pt.iii. 

A  Tyrian  colony :  from  Tiber  far  ; 

Rich,  rough,  and  brave,  and  exercis'd  in  war. 

Which  Juno  far  above  all  realms,  above 

Her  owu  dear  Samos,  honoured  with  her  love. 

Pitt,   rirgil.  jEneid,  b.  i. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

Addison.   Cato,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

And  he  who  master  of  the  field  is  found, 
Returns  with  honorart/  garlands  crown'd. 

Fawkes.  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  Id.  14. 

As  honour  is  in  honourance,  in  him  that  honours  rather 
than  him  that  is  honoured,  so  disgrace  is  in  him  that  casts 
it,  not  in  him  that  endures  it.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  9. 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought, 
The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  sought. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  viii. 

%Vhatis  that  refined  sense  of  the  word,  wherein  he  allows 
the  angels  to  be  worshipped  ?  He  partly  tells  us  afterward, 
in  the  same  book,  in  the  place  already  cited,  viz.  as  the 
word  may  signify  ei'^tiMd"  '*"'  /Lianapitd',  to  think  and 
speak  honourably  of  them,  and  to  proclaim  them  blessed. 

Bull.   The  Existence  of  Angels  and  their  Nature. 

When  they  carefully  do  such  things,  then  do  they  indeed 
approve  themselves  worthy  honourers  of  their  high  master 
and  heavenly  king. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

During  the  early  reign  of  Solomon,  and  while  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  manner  correspondent  with  the  superior 
wisdom  with  which  he  was  endowed,  he  was  honoured  with 
evidences  of  the  Divine  favour. 

Cogan.  Theol.  Dis.  Dis.  2.  c.  2. 

The  law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by 
people  of  fashion  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Paleij.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  i.  c.  2. 


In  some  universities,  the  salary  makes  but  a  part,  and 
frequently  but  a  small  part,  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part  arises  from  honoraries  or 
fees  of  his  pupils.— 5m!7/(.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  c.  1. 


First,  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or  hardship, 
the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  the  honourableness  or  dishonour- 
ableness, of  the  employment.— /rf.  lb. 

I  had  served  the  city  of  Bristol  honourably  :  and  the  city 
of  Bristol  bad  no  reason  to  think  that  the  means  of  honour- 
able service  to  the  publick  were  become  indifferent  to  me. 

Burhe.  Speech  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the  Election. 

That  relirrion,  which  renders  void  the  first  precept  in  my 
!  text,  by  taking  away  the  fear  of  God,  will  always  be  for  in- 
troducing a  form  of  government  which  renders  void  the 
1  second  by  taking  away  the  honmn  from  the  king.  And  so, 
]  reciprocalh-,  will  an  honourless  king  promote  the  worship  of 
a  fearless  Cud.— Warburlon.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  14. 


HOO 

HOOD,  V.   ■\       A.  S.  Hod:  pnt.Hoed ;  Ger. 

Hood,  n.        [   Hut ;  which  Skinner  derives  from 

Ho'oDLESs.     ^  the  Dat.  Hueden  :  Ger.  Hucten, 

Ho'oDwiNK.  J  tegere,   protegere,   to  cover,    to 

protect.     (See  Hat.)     Tooke  observes,  that  from 

the  regular  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  heave,  by  the 

change  of  the  characteristic,  hove,  and  by  adding 

ed,  was    formed  the  part,  hoved ;    and  that  this 

part,  hoved  or  hov'd  has  left  behind  it  in  modern 

language  the  supposed   substantive,    but   really 

unsuspected  participles,  howve,  or  hood,  hat  or  hut. 

A  hood,  then,  is — 

A  raised  covering — for  the  head ;  for  the  eyes 
(of  a  hawk. )     To  hoodwink, — 

To  cover  the  eyes  with  a  hood ,-  to  cover  the 
eyes ;  to  blink  or  blind  ;  and,  consequentially,  to 
deceive,  to  delude,  to  lead  astray. 


A  yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 

At  that  time,  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  ; 

And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  103. 

Go  hoodlesse  into  the  dry  see. — Id.  Dreame. 

And  in  the  momj^ng  the  spyes  brought  report,  howe  the 
white  hoodes  were  determyned  to  abyde  there  all  that  day, 
wherwith  these  lordes  and  knyghtes  were  right  ioyfull. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  379. 

Conrad  Celtes  observes,  to  be  in  an  abbey  at  the  foot  of 
Vichtelberg  hill,  near  Voitland,  six  statues  of  stone,  set  in 
the  church  wall,  some  seven  foot,  every  one  tall,  bare  head 
and  foot,  cloked  and  hooded,  S;c. 

Drayton.  Poly-Ollion,  s.  9.  Selden.  Illust. 

When  he  [Scipio]  was  at  Alexandria  and  disbarked,  as  he 
came  first  to  land,  he  went  hooded,  as  it  were  with  his  robe 
cast  over  his  \\t!>.d.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  353. 

Marsyas  the  minstrell  (as  it  is  thought)  devized  first  with 
a  certain  hood  and  muzzle  fastned  round  about  the  mouth, 
as  well  to  restraine  and  keep  down  the  violence  of  the  blast 
enclosed  thus  by  force,  as  also  to  correct  and  hide  the  de- 
formity and  undecent  inequality  of  the  visage. 

Id.  lb.  p.  101. 

What  diuell  was't 

That  thus  hath  cousen'd  you  at  hoodman-blindc! 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  8C.  4. 

Go,  lictor,  goe  bind  those  hands  fast,  which  armed  a  little 
before  wan  the  people  of  Rome  their  dominion  :  go,  I  say, 
and  hoodwinke  his  head,  who  saved  and  delivered  this  cittie 
from  bondage,  hang  him  by  the  necke,  and  strangle  him 
upon  a  cursed  tiee.—Holland.  Livivs,  p.  19. 

Expell'd  for  this,  and  for  their  lands,  they  fled ; 

And  sister  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head. 

Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not  prav  abed. 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


In  a  corner,  on  the  floor,  is  an  antient  monument  of  a 
man  recumbent,  his  hands  closed  as  in  prayer,  his  hair  lank, 
his  chin  beardless  ;  his  lady  by  him  in  a  long  hood. 

Pennant.  London,  p.  402. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthraU'd. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment  hood-wink'd. — Cowper,  Task,  b.  vl. 

HOOD.  Warton  says,  thi/  headless  hood  is  for 
"thy  heedlessness;"  hood  is  a  termination  de- 
noting estate,  as  manhood,  i^  e.  Skinner, — Dut. 
Heyd ,-  Ger.  Heit ,  A.  S.  Had,  hade,  conditio,  as 
in  knighthood,  priesthood,  maidenhead,  Isc.  To  the 
same  purport  Somner,  Verstegan,  &c.  Wachter, 
in  his  Prologomena,  s.  6,  writes  upon  the  various 
applications  of  the  Ger.  Heit,  which,  he  remarks, 
was  a  word  (vocula)  before  it  was — particula  post- 
positiva.  'There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  postpositive  particle  is  any  other  word  than 
hood,  (ante,)  something  raised,  as  priesthood, 
knighthood,  raised  to  be  or  to  the  state  or  rank  of 
a  priest,  (heuedes  of  holy  churche,)  of  a  knight; 
manhood,  maidenhood  or  head,  childhood,  raised  to 
be  or  become  to  the  state,  rank,  or  condition, — of 
a  man,  from  a  youth  or  lad,— of  a  maiden,  from  a 

girl, of  a  child,  from  an  infant ;  and  subsequently 

applied  generally,  to — 

The  "state,  condition,  degree,  order,  rank  or 
quality,  kind  or  sort. 

Cuddy,  I  wot  thou  kepst  little  good. 

So  vainly  to  advance  thy  headlesse  hood. 

Spemer.  Shepheari's  Calender    Fctruaric 


HOO 

HOOF.    )       A.  S.   Hof:    Dut.  Iloef;     Ger. 

Ho'oFED.  f  Huff :  Sw.  Hoof:  vvhirh  Junius  and 
others  derive  from  the  Gr.  'OttAtj.  Tooke, — from 
Hove,  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  Haaf-an,  to  lieave 
or  raise  :  and  he  quotes  three  instances  from  the 
Byrth  of  Mankynde,  where  the  word  is  written 
Ho'}e.  The  houe  of  an  asse,  the  houe  of  a  horse, 
a  calf's  houe.     The  hoof  is — 

The  raised  or  heaved  or  hoven  part  of  the  foot. 


Some  climbing  to  his  cars,  do  never  leave  their  hoh!, 
Till  falling  on  the  ground,  they  have  him  as  they  would, 
"With  many  of  his  kind,  \vhich,  when  he  us'd  to  wend. 
What  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  could  tlien  themselv( 
defend.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22. 


This  said,  his  brasse  hou'd  winged  horse,  he  did  to  chariot 


Beyond  these,  if  I  pleas'd,  I  to  your  praise  could  bring. 
In  sacred  Tempe,  how  (about  the  hoof-plouijhed  spring) 
The  Heliconian  maids,  upon  that  hallowed  ground, 
Itecounting  heavenly  hymns,  eternally  are  crown'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  15. 
Nature  the  bull  with  horns  supplies. 
The  horse  with  koofs  she  fortifies. 

Philips.  Anacreon.  On  Women. 

HOOK,  I).  ^       A.  S.  Hoce;  Dut.  Haech,  hoeck; 

Hook,  n.      VGQv.Hah;    Sw.  Hahe ;    perliaps 

Ho'oKED.  J  (sa3-s  Skinner)  from  the  Lat. 
Uncus  ;  not  improbably  from  A.  S.  Hog-an,  com- 
plecti,  to  hug ;  the  Dutch  have  the  verb  Hacch- 
cn,  unco  figere,  inunoare,  aduncare,  fibulare, 
(Kilian.)     A  hook, — 

Any  thing  crooked,  bent,  or  cun'cd  so  as  to 
catch"  or  hold ;  also  to  cut  or  reap  with  ;  a  catch 
or  snare.     To  hook,— 

To  catch  or  hold,  to  hale  or  draw  with  a  hook ; 
or,  as  with  a  hooh ;  to  catch  or  ensnare. 


Nettles,  themes,  and  hoked  briers. 

CImiicer.  Horn,  of  the  Uusc. 

After  which  band  of  horseme  there  folowed  C.  hoicked 
wagons.— Srenrfe.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  85. 

The  wheles  were  also  full  of  iro  pikes  right  forthe,  and  of 
preat  hook 


By  brybes  geuyng,  by  craft  and  deceyte,  by  hookc  or  by 
cro/.e,  by  rvght  or  by  wrong,  they  desvre  lordshyp,  soueraigne 
rule,  &  dignities.— C^da/,  Mark,  c.3. 

Neighbourhood  bred  acquaintance,  acquaintance  waffcd  in 
the  Irish  toong,  the  Irish  hooked  with  it  attire,  attire  haled 
iHdenesse,  kc—Holinshcd.  Desc.  of  Ireland,  c.  1. 

Some  say  he  [Romulus]  took  it  [the  city  of  Fidena]  upon 
a  sudden,  havmg  sent  before  certain  hors-men  to  break 
down  the  hooks  and  hinges  with  force,  which  the  gates  hang 
by  ;  and  himself  came  after  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
stole  upon  them,  before  the  city  mistrusted  any  thing. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  27. 

The  claws  [of  caterpillars]  are  hooked,  to  take  the  better 
hoit".  in  climbing  from  twig  to  twig,  and  hanging  on  the 
backsides  of  leaves.— Grem.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  s.  10. 

Even  so  dolor  and  pain  having  many  crotchets  and  hooked 
spurns  of  roots,  which  it  jiufteth  forth  and  spreadeth  here 
and  there,  inserteth  and  interlaceth  itselfe  within  the  flesh, 
and  there  abideth,  not  only  for  a  night  and  a  day,  but  also 
fur  certain  seasons  of  whole  yeers. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  47P. 

But  when  I  read  or  heare  of  names  so  rife. 

Of  hirelings,  wranglers,  stitchers  to  of  strife, 

Hook-handed  harpies. 

B.  Jonson.  Epigram  to  the  Counsellor. 


Thereafter,  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  looke. 
The  spoyle  of  people's  euill  gotten  good. 
The  which  her  sire  had  scrap't  by  ho'dce  and  crooke. 
And  burning  all  to  ashes,  pour'd  it  downe  the  bvooke. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c 

Is  not  tny  potent  energy,  unseen. 

Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hnnk'd.  or  shap'd 

Like  double  wedges,  and  dilfus'd  immense 

Thioush  water,  earth,  and  ether?— rAomsux.   JVi/it.r. 


HOO 

There  is  nothing  which  each  of  these  powers  will  not  hook 
rithin  the  verge  of  its  cogniz.ince  and  jurisdiction. 

Barron:  Of  the  Pope's  Suprenwcrj. 


ite  men,  that  have  lost  the 
nail  prick  with  the  fin  of 
fore  when  we  catch  them 
lake  the  hook  out  of  their 

word  salyre  from  Saft/rus, 
the  ancients  thought  liim, 
in  and  a  goat ;  w  ith  a  hu- 


I  myself  have  known  some 
use  of  their  hands,  onlv  by  : 
these  fish,  [the  cat  fish!]  Tt 
■e  tread  on  ther 

''oyayes, 

Scaliger,  Ih;'  father,  derives 
tliat  mixed  kind  of  animal,  or, 
rural  god,  made  up  betwi.xt  s 
mane  head,  liook'd  nose,  pouting  lips,  s:c. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

My  old  friend  angles  for  a  trout  the  best  of  any  man  in 
England.  May-fiies  come  in  late  this  season,  or  I  myself 
should,  before  now,  have  had  a  trout  of  his  hooking. 

Guardian,  No.  67. 

This  Solomon  [King  James]  catched  at  the  bait  which  was 
thrown  out  to  him,  and  hung  fast  on  the  liook  for  seven 
years  together. 

Bolingbroke.  On  the  History  of  England,  Let.  23. 

The  bill  is  strong,  short,  and  very  much  hooked,  armed, 
near  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  with  a  very  sharp  pro- 
cess.— Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Peregrine  Falcon. 

HOOP,  r.      ^        A.  S.  Hop ;  Dut.  Horp,  hoepel. 

Hoop,  H.  I  Junius  thinks  that  by  the  change 

Ho'opEi!.         (  of  c  into  the  aspirate,  hnop  is 

Ho'oriNO,  n.  j  formed  from  coop,  (qv. )  to  keep, 
keep  in,  or  confine.     And — 

A  hoop  is  that  which  keeps  together,  confines, 
or  surrounds,  (sc.)  the  staves  of  a  cask  or  barrel : 
applied  generally  to  any  tiling  circular ;  formed 
with  a  resemblancp  to  the  hoop  of  a  barrel. 

To  hoop, — to  confine,  bind,  surround  with  a 
hoop ;  also,  generally,  to  confine. 

inij  fatten. 

of  Warre. 

Their  women  all  without  exception  weare  a  great  round 
ring  in  one  of  their  nostrels,  of  golde,  siluer,  or  yron,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  and  about  their  amies  and  smalles  of 
their  legs  they  haue  hoops  of  golde,  siluer,  or  yron. 

Hackluijt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

Every  tinker,  tailour,  hooper,  hostler,  cardmaker,  and 
horsekeeper,  might  as  they  did  compare  in  learning,  and  all 
other  offices,  above  a  doctour  of  divinity. 

Martin.  Marriage  of  Priests,  an.  1554. 

There  shall  be  in  England,  seuen  halfe  peny  loaves  sold 
for  a  peny :  the  three  hoop'd  pot  shall  haue  ten  lioopes,  and 
X  wil  maiie  it  fellony  to  drink  small  beere. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hemg  I'f.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 
If  euer  henceforth  thou 

These  rurall  latches,  to  his  entrance  open. 

Or  hope  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 

I  will  deuise  a  death,  as  cruell  for  thee. 

As  thou  art  tender  to't.— W.  Winters  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


The  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club. 

Like  pipe  staves,  are  but  hoop'd  into  a  tub, 

And  in  a  close  confederacy  link, 

Por  nothing  else  but  only  to  hold  drink. 

Butler.  Epigram  on  a  Club  of  Sots. 
"Twas  vain  to  hide  th'  apparent  load. 


ForA( 


■;;i-.  Th 


'ight  Walker  Reclaimed. 


Now  we  know,  that  in  a  drum,  the  pelt  is  carried  over  a 
hoop,  and  braced  as  occasion  requires,  by  the  means  of  strings 
attached  to  its  circumference.— Pnicy.  Nat.  Theology,  c.  3. 

The  upper  ends  were  let  fall,  and  hung  down  in  folds  to 
the  ground,  over  the  other,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  circular  hoop-petticoat.— Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


HOOP,  or  ^  Fr.  //oh/ 
Whoop,  v.  I  Goth.  Glosi 
Hoop,  n.  /marc,)   says 

Ho'opiNG,  n.  )  loud  voice 


ouper ;  Junius,  in  his 
.  (v.  Wop-yan,  cla- 
says,  is — to  call  ivith  a 
to  those  who  are  at 
a  d'istance.  Hunt&men,  especially,  are  said  to 
hoop  and.  halloiv,  when  they  fill  the  woods  and 
valleys  with  their  shouts,  to  cheer  the  dogs,  to 
rouse  the  game,  or  to  give  a  warning  to  their 
comrades.  Skinner  thinks  the  French  and  English 
are  formed  from  the  sound.  See  Hoot,  and 
Whoop. 
Now  by  Crist  quath  Peers,  y  shal  apeyvj  gow  alle 
And  hoped  after  hunger,  that  herdo  at  the  ferste. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  137. 
or  bras  they  hronghten  hcemes  and  of  box. 
Of  home  and  bone,  in  which  they  blew  and  pouped, 
And  therwilh.ll  they  shriked  and'  they  hcnped. 

Chancer.   The  Nonnes  Frcesles  Tale,  v.  15,106. 
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HOP 

They  came  vp  to  vs  again  and  gaue  vs  a  great  fight  witli 
much  hallowing  and  hooping,  making  accompt  either  to 
boorde  vs  or  els  to  sinke  vs. 

Hacktuijt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  63. 

Which  is  the  cause  of  reciprocall  voices  called  ccchoes, 
answering  one  another  in  many  places,  when  a  man  doth 
holla  or  lioupe  among  them. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c.  44. 

You  have  run  them  all  down  with  hoops  ar.d  hola's,  >'  c. 

Bp.  Parker.  Eepr.  Rehears.  Transpr.  p.  26, 

The  Gaules  stood  upon  the  hanke  with  disstant  Itoopina, 
hollaing,  yelling,  and  singing,  after  their  manner. 

Holland.  Liiivs,  p.  408. 

HOOT,  V.  \       Fr. Huer;  formed,  say  Skinner 

Hoot,  n.      V  and  Lyo,  from  the  sound.    As  the 

Ho'oTiNG.  J  Fr._ 

"  To  shout,  exclaim,  cry  out,  make  hue  and 
cry."  Cotgrave  also  gives,  "  Hou,  hou,  hou, 
hootiiigs  or  whoopitiys ;  voices  wherewith  swine  are 
scared,  or  infamous  old  women  dissraced." 


Paul.  That  she  is  liuing. 
Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  :  but  it  appeares  she  Hues, 
Though  yet  she  speake  not. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tah;  Act  ' 


You  are  they 

That  made  the  ayre  vnwholesoroe  win 
Your  stinking,  gre 
Coriolanus'  exile. 


I  you  cast 
n«s.  Act  i\ 


Its  assertion  would  be  entcM .1:  d  with  the  hoot  of  tha 
rabble  :  the  very  mention  of  it  ,-.s  possible,  is  among  tha 
most  ridiculous  ;  and  they  are  likely  most  severely  to  judge 
it,  who  least  understand  the  cause. 

Glancill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  9. 

Your  uhoolings  and  your  clamors. 

Your  private  whispers,  and  your  broad  fleerings, 
Can  no  more  vex  my  soul,  than  this  base  carriage. 

Beaum.  f,-  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  lU 
How  will  the  Latians  hoot  their  hero's  flight ! 
Gods  !  how  will  Drances  point  them  to  the  sight. 

Pill.   Virgil.  JEneid,  h.y-M. 
He  [an  owl]  shows  insatiate  thirst  of  praise. 
Ambitious  of  the  poet's  bays. 
Perch'd  on  Parnassus  all  night  long, 
lie  hoots  a  sonnet  or  a  song.  Cotton.  A  Fajle. 

HOOVE.     See  Hove. 

HOP,  «.  )      Tlat.Hoppe;     Gn.  Hopftu ;    Fr. 

Hop,  n.  ^  Houblon  ;  from  Hoppev,  sulire,  (Ki- 
lian,) quod  sa/iai,  sive  ascendat  arbores;  because 
it  mounts  or  ascends  trees.  Skinner  is  decisive 
for  the  Lat.  Lupuhis ;  and  Menage,  in  v.  Houblon, 
The  continuance  of  the  drinke  is  alwaie  determined  afttr 
the  quantitieof  the  hops,  so  rh:it  being  well  hopped  it  lasteth 
longer. — Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  c.  6. 

These  [who  accuse  hops  for  noxious]  plead  the  petition 
presented  in  Parliament  in  the  raign  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  against  the  wicked  weed  called  hops. 

Fuller.  Worthies  of  England.  Essex. 
Mustachios  look'd  like  heroes'  trophies 
Behind  their  arms  i'  th'  herald's  office  ; 
The  perpendicular  beard  appear'd 
Like  hop-poles  in  a  hop-yard  rear'd. 

Cotton.  To  John  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

The  timber  [of  the  poplar]  is  incomparable  for  all  sorts  of 
white  woodden  vessels,  as  trays,  bowls,  and  other  turner's 
ware  ;  likewise  to  make  carts,  because  it  is  exceeding  light  j 
for  vine,  and  hop-props,  and  divers  viminious  works 

Evelgn.  Sylia.c.V.  s.  6. 

Gruels  made  of  grains,  broths,  malt-drink  not  much 
hopped,  posset-drinks,  and,  in  general,  whatever  relaseth, 
have  the  same  efl'ect,  [sc.  increase  milk.] 

Arbuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  5.  s.  W. 

The  stone  is  said  to  have  first  come  amongst  us  after  hopi 
were  intioduced  here,  and  the  stalcness  of  beer  brought  into 
custom  by  preserving  it  lovtg. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Health  ^  Long  Life. 

Two  or  three  times  in  a  day  the  bin  must  be  emptieu  into 
a  hnji-bag  made  of  coarse  linen  cloth. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictio:::;ry,  (the  Hop.) 

They  accounting  new  land  best  for  hops,  the  Kentish 
planters  plant  their  hop-gardens  with  apple  tree^  at  a  largo 
distance,  and  with  cherry  trees  between —/i.'.  lb. 

The  Imp-vines  on  the  outsidcs  of  gardens,  whore  they  are 
most  exposed  to  the  air.  are  short  and  poor,  in  comparison 
of  those  in  the  middle  of  the  ground.— /d.  lb. 


HOP 


Py  statute  6  Geo.  II.  c.  3 
made  felony  without  the  b 
"•inds  growing  in  a  plantation  of  lands. 

Btackilone.  Commentar 


HOP, 
Hop,  7i 


\D  u  t.  Happen,  huppelen ;  Ger. 
Iliipfen  ;   Sw.  Hoppa.     "  A.  S. 


Ho'ppER.  (  Hoppaii,  salirc,  saltare,  gestire, 

Ho'ppESTERE.  J  to  hop,  skip,  leap,  or  danco,  to 
leap  or  skip  for  joy,"  (  Somner. ) 

"  To  hoppe  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  in  Saxon  sig- 
nifies exactly  the  same  as  to  dance,  though  with 
lis  it  has  acquirctl  a  ludicrous  sense  ;  and  the  ter- 
mination stre,  or  stcr,  was  used  to  denote  b.  female, 
like  trix  in  Latin."    "  A  female  hopper,  or  dancer, 
was  called  an  Hoppestere." 
He  livpfe  hvm  vp  fram  the  bord,  in  gret  wraththe  ynou, 
And  hente  thys  Lof  by  the  top,  fiam  the  horde  hym  droH, 
And  defouled  hym  vnder  hym  myd  honde  &  myd  fote. 

n.  Gloucester,  p.  2<7. 


Engelounde 


r  Plouhman,  p.  301. 


Tould  he  sing  and  hoppe  ; 
taverne  than  the  shoppe. 

Chaucer.   The  Cukes  Tale, 


.  4574. 


2019. 


:  Tale,  1 

And  hovpc  in  hazard  by  their  headie  meanes. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  Warre. 
■When  thev  [iiirds]  have  met  with  a  straw  or  other  fit  ma- 
terial, they  (lie  not  with  it  directly  to  their  nest,  but  first  to 
a  bough  of  some  tree,  or  to  the  top  of  a  house ;  and  there 
they  hnp  and  dance  a  while  with  it  in  their  beaks,  and  from 
thence  skip  to  another  place,  where  they  entertain  them- 
selves in  like  manner,  and  at  last  they  get  to  their  nest. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  37. 


her  c 


HOPE,f. 
Hope,  n. 

Hu'PEllL. 

HO'PPFILLV. 

Ho'PEPULNE,': 

Ho'PELESS. 

Ho'PELESSLY. 

H.Vper. 

Ho'PINULY. 


Hop  forty  paces  through  the  publicke  streete. 

And  hauing  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted 

That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 

Shakespeare.  Antoiuj  ^  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Xo  commodity  starteth  so  soon  or  sinketh  so  Buddainly  in 
the  price  [as  hops],  whence  some  will  have  them  so  named 
from  hopping  in  a  little  time  betwixt  a  great  distance  in 
\s.)n-Ation.— Fuller.    Worthies  of  England.  Essex. 

The  limping  Smith  ohserv'd  the  sadden'd  feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there  (himself  a  jest,) 
I'ut  in  his  word,  that  neither  might  olTend. 

Drijden.  Jlomer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
With  eager  expedition  he  prepares 
His  choicest  twigs,  his  bird-lime,  and  his  snares, 
.\nd  in  a  neighbouring  covert  smiles  to  see 
ilow  here  and  there  he  skipt,  and  hopt  from  tree  to  tree. 
Fnivlces.   Bion,  Idyl.  2. 

A.  S.  Hop-Um  :  Dut.  Ho- 
pen ;  Ger.  Hoffen ;  in  A.  S. 
also  written  Opian,  without 
the  aspirate,  and  is  probably 
from  Opeii-ian,  yppan  ,-  Dut. 
Opme.n;  Ger.  Offiien,  aperire, 
pandere,  to  open,  to  expand, 
(s.ub. )  the  eyes ;  and,  thus, 
to  e.v-spect,  "to  look  out  or 
after,  to  stare  after,  (sc. )  with  eagerness,  with 
desire,  with  anticipation  of  some  good.  In  like 
manner  to  (/ape,  (qv. )  (A.  S.  Geijppan)  has  been 
explained,  "to  open,  (sub.)  the  mouth,  as  young 
birds,  eagerly  for  food ;  and  thus,  to  crave,  to 
desire  or  covet  eagerly,  &:c. 

In  the  passages  from  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
find  Ford,  and  also  in  the  lines  quoted  from  Kitson, 
to  hope  is  merely  to  look  for,  to  expect.  And  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  says,  it  signifies  the  mere  expectation  of 
a  future  event,  ivhether  good  or  evil,  as  E\-H-ifai, 
Gr.  and  Spern,  Lat.  often  do.  Ritson  says, — sup- 
pose, fear,  am  afrayd.     To  hope,  then,  is — 

To  look  out  or  after,  to  expect,  (SC.  with  open, 
outstretched  cj'cs;)  to  expect,  (sub.)  with  desire, 
with  anticipation  of,  with  trust  or  confidence  in, 
some  good. 

See  the  quotations  from  Locke  and  C'ogan. 

And  liopede  to  wynne  Rome,  wanne  he  come  eft  age. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  220. 

Of  pr?wcsse  me  mot  take  gome,  that  me  bynethe  ne  go 
\'or  pnr  myseyse,  &  vor  hoj)e  that  ther  beth  mo. 

Id.  p.  456. 
Than  hopes  thou,  said  the  eric,  that  for  me  was  he  dede. 

It.  Brunuc,  p.  55. 
The  pape  set  that  tcrme,  for  his  hopyxij  was, 
The  pes  tUei  suld  alfenne,  for  drede  of  hardere  kas. 


HOP 

Thuse  soiaceth  the  soule.  til  hym  self  be  lalle 
In  a  wele  good  hope  for  he  wroghte  so.  among  worthy 
seyntes.  Piers  riouhman,-^.  \\6. 

But  hi  hope  we  ben  maad  saaf,  for  hope  that  is  seien  is  not 
hope,  for  who  hopith  that  thing  that  he  seetli  t  and  if  we 
hopen  that  thing  that  wn  seen  not,  we  abiden  hi  pacience. 

n'iclif.  RomaijJies,  c.  8. 

For  we  are  saued  by  hope.  But  hope  that  Is  sene  is  no 
hope.  For  how  can  a  man  hope  for  that  which  he  seeth  ? 
But  and  if  we  hope  for  that  we  se  not,  then  do  we  with  pa- 
cience abyde  for  it. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  he  hadde  he  somtime  in  chevachie. 
In  Flaundies,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel.  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace.— W.  TheProl.  v. Si 

And  thus  I  laie  iu  hope  of  grace.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii 

The  weder  made  me  so  will  of  rede 

1  hoped  sone  to  have  my  dede  ; 

And,  series,  if  it  lang  had  last, 

I  hope  I  had  never  thethin  [tlience]  past. 

Ywaiue  %■  Gawln.  Rilson,  vol. 

Souldiours  behold  and  captaynes  marke  it  well. 
How  hope  is  harbenger  of  all  misshape. 
Some  hope  in  honour  for  to  beare  the  hell. 
Some  hope  for  gaine  and  venture  many  a  clappe, 
Some  hope  for  trust  and  light  in  treason's  lappe. 
Hope  leades  the  way  our  lodging  to  prepare, 
"Where  high  mishap  (ofte)  keepes  an  inne  of  care. 

Gascoigne.   The  Fruitts  of  Warr 
Or  he  :  that  dreading  chaunce  to  cum, 

a  litle  doth  desyre, 
And  keepes  it  well,  and  warylye 

to  helpe  in  hopclesse  tyde.— brant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat. 

Thus  is  my  sommer  worne  away  and  wasted. 

Thus  is  my  har'est  li,",stened  all  to  rathe; 

The  eare  that  budded  f.iyie  is  burnt  and  blasted. 

And  all  my  hoped  gaine  is  turn'd  to  scathe. 

Spenser.  Shephenrd's  Calender.  Decemhc 
Uene.  I  cannot  hope, 
Cassar  and  Anthony  shall  well  greet  together. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  %  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc. 

Fern.  The  duke  is  hors'd  for  Lucca  :  how  now,  coz, 
How  prosper  vou  in  love  ? 

ijM.  As  still  1  hoped.— 
My  lord,  you  are  undone. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  iv.  sc. 
Hope,  tliou  darling,  and  delight 

Of  unforeseeing  reckless  minds. 
Thou  deceiving  parasite, 

Which  no  where  entertainment  finds 
But  with  the  wretched  or  the  vain  ; 
'Tis  they  alone  fond  Hope  maintaiu. — Cotton.  Hope. 


Much  : 


'  hope  full  s 


But  others  conceive,  that  humane  may  be  subordinate  to 
spiritual  means;  to  prevent,  not  the  falling,  hut  the  hurting 
of  this  dew  in  such  a  degree,  and  hopefully  expect  the  remedy 
from  the  ingenuity  of  the  next  generations. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Middlesex. 

Now  here  then  will  lie  the  whole  business,  to  set  down 
before-hand  certain  signatures  of  hopefulness,  or  characters, 
(as  I  will  rather  call  them,  because  that  word  hath  gotten 
already  some  entertainment  among  us,)  whereby  may  be 
timely  described  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability. 

Retiquite  WotlonianrB,  p.  77. 
Shall  I  hopeless  then  pursue 

A  fair  shadow,  that  still  flies  me  ? 
Shall  I  still  adore  and  woo 


Tor  thus  their  sense  informeth  them,  and  herein  their 
reason  cannot  rectifie  them;  and  therefore  hopelessly  con- 
tinuing in  mistakes,  thev  live  and  die  in  their  absurdities. 
■  Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

So  that  not  every  not  hoping  for  heaven  is  the  sin  of 
despair,  but  rather  the  peremptory  contempt  of  the  condi- 
tion, which  is  the  ground  of  hope ;  the  going  on  (not  only  in 
terrouvs  and  amazement  of  conscience,  but  also)  boldly, 
hopingly,  confidently,  in  wilful  habits  of  sin,  which  there- 
fore is  called  desperatencss  also. 

Hammond.  Practical  Catechism,  b.  i.  s.  3. 
^'When  they  enter'd  in 

They  thought  the  place  could  sanctify  a  sin  ; 

Like  those  that  vainly  hop'a  kind  heaven  would  wink. 

While  lo  excess  on  martyrs'  tombs  they  drink. 


HOR 

■Wherefore  1  may  (without  being  too  much  sangtilne) 
aflSrm,  that  (since  this  rebellion)  my  affairs  were  never  in  so 
fair  and  hopeful  a  v^y.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  226 

The  embassadour  would  confer  with  such  of  the  king's 
friends  who  were  then  at  London,  and  whose  relation  had 
been  most  eminent  towards  his  majesty ;  and  receive  advice 
from  them,  how  he  might  most  hopefully  prevail  over  parti- 
cular men,  and  thereby  with  the  parliament. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

While  he  was  thus  a  student  here,  [Cambridge,]  such 
notice  was  taken  of  his  parts  and  hojiefullness,  that  the 
knowledge  of  him  came  to  King  Henry 

Slrype.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  c.  2. 

These  words  [Ezek.  c.  xxxvii.  v.  3.]  are  part  of  that  vision 
of  the  valley  of  bones,  wherein  the  ptophet  Ezekiel  doth,  in 
a  very  lofty  and  lively  manner,  set  out  the  lost  and  hope- 
less state  of  Israel,  then  under  captivity. 

Atlerbury,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

What  would  you  say  to  your  debtor,  if,  on  calling  him  to 
account,  he  should  tell  you,  that  none  of  the  articles 
against  him  were  large  sums— and  therefore  he  hoped  you 
would  consider  the  debt  of  little  consequence. 

Gilpin,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  38. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  \yhispered  ptomis'd  pleasure 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail. 

Collins.  Ode  on  the  Passions. 

Hope  is  the  encouragement  given  to  desire  :  the  pleasing 
expectancy  that  its  object  shall  be  obtained. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

But  then  let  no  superstitious  fancies,  that  our  habitual 
vices  may  be  indulged  under  the  ample  cloak  of  charity, 
defeat  these  hopeful  means  of  a  beginning  reconciliation 
with  our  offended  m^iisi.—  Warburton,  vol.  x.  Ser.  31. 

Our  Lord's  declaration  that  every  man  will  at  last  find 
liimself  in  the  station  which  eternal  justice  has  ordained 
that  he  shall  hold,  cuts  off  all  hope  but  what  is  founded  on 
an  active  and  sincere  repentance  :  on  such  a  repentance  as 
may  entitle  to  the  benefit  of  the  Redeemer's  expiation, 
which  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  view;  for  without  that  our 
Saviour's  declarati.on  would  render  every  man  altogether 
hopeless. — Bp.  Horsley.  Fife  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

HO'PPER  has  received  its  name,  says  Junius, 
from  Hopp,  subsilire,  because  it  is  always  in  motion. 
It  is  called  by  the  French  Tremie,  or  tremmje  d'un 
mouUn. 

The  wooden  trough  in  a  mill,  in  which  the  corn 
is  placed  in  order  to  be  ground :  the  use  of 
which  is  well  described  in  the  quotation  from 
Arbnthnot. 


By  God,  right  by  the  hopper  wol  I  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gas  in. 
Yet  saw  I  never  by  my  fader  kin. 
How  that  the  hopper  wagges  till  and  fro. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  V.  4009. 


b.  i.e.  3.  8.25. 


Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill ;  their 
maw  is  the  hopper,  which  holds  and  softens  the  grain,  letting 
it  drop  by  degrees  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  ground  by 
two  strong  muscles,  in  which  action  they  are  assisted  by 
small  stones,  which  they  swallow  for  the  purpose. 

Arbnthnot.  On  Aliments,  Prop.  8.  s.  20. 

HO'RAL.  1      Lat.  Hora;   Gr.  'npa,  tempus,  for 
Ho'rary.     )  opa;  and  this  from 'Opos, /ermtnws; 

woa  signifying  a  definite,  fixed,  or  established  point 

or  period  of  time.      See  Houn. 

Pertain'ng  to  an  hotir ;  lasting  or  continuing  for 

an  hour. 

Thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their  desolation,- 
and  that  iheir  tranquillity  was  of  no  longer  duration  thea 
these  horary  or  soor.  decaying  fruits  of  summer. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vU,  c.  1. 


i  breaks 


-Hudv 


Prior.  Alraa,  c.  3, 


i,  pt.  ii. 


l^he  famous  il.ictni  in  Moorfields,  who  gained  so  much 
reputation  for  his  horary  predictions,  is  said  to  have  had  in 
his  parlour  diHlrent  ropes  to  liltle  bells  which  hung  in  a 
room  above  stairs,  where  the  doctor  thought  fit  to  be  oitv- 
culous.— Spfc(n(or,  No.  193. 


HOR 

HORDE.     This  word  is  said  to  have  been  in-  j 
troduced  from  Tartary,  but  appears  to  be  merely 
a  consequential   usage  of  honrd,  to  store  up,  to 
accumulate,  to  collect ;  and  signifying —  | 

A  collection  or  multitude  of  people.  < 

Nor  oughte  canne  thee  deterre 

From  huntynge  after  hurtful!  horrle.  i 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  I.  | 

Master  Geoige  Barkly,  a  merchant  in  London,  hauing 
trauelled  Liuonia,  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  went  from  ' 
rracouia  with  a  Tartar  Duke,  and  stayed  with  him  in  his 
hord  (which  consisted  of  about  a  thousand  liouseholds  of  a 
kindred) sixemoneths.— PKrc/ias  PHgrimai/e, b. iv. c.  15. s.l. 

Their  government  [Britain]  was  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  of  several  small  nations  under  several  petty  Princes, 
which  seem  the  original  governments  of  the  world,  and 
deduced  from  the  natural  force  and  right  of  paternal  do- 
minion :  such  were  the  hords  among  the  Goths,  the  clans  in 
Scotjand,  and  septs  in  Ireland. 

Temple.  Introduclion  tn  Ihe  History  if  England. 

I  hardly  shall  allow  that  with  the  horde  of  regicides  we 
could  by  any  seh^ction  of  time  or  use  of  means,  obtain  any 
thing  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  peace. 

Burke.  On  a  Regieide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

MORE. 

Ho'rf.dom. 

HORIZON.       ^       Fr.  Horizun  .•  It.  Orizonte  ,■ 

Hurizo'ntal.        >  Sp.Horizonte;  La.t. Horizon  ^ 

Horizo'ntally.  J  Gr.  'Opi^av,  from  o'pif-ciy, 
definire,  terminare,  to  define,  bound,  terminate,  or 
limit. 

The  line  which  bounds,  or  terminates,  (sc.)  the 
3ight,  the  view. 

I  have  given  thee  a  sufficient  astrolabye  for  oure  orixoiit, 
compowned  after  the  latitude  of  Oxenforde. 

Chaucer.  Conclusiuns  of  the  Astrolabie. 

By  the  position  of  the  sphere  under  the  pole,  the  horizon 
and  the  equiuoctiall  are  all  one. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

And  so  I  leave  you  and  your  fellow  stars,  as  you  term 
them,  of  either  horizon,  meaning,  I  suppose,  either  hemi- 
sphere, unless  you  will  be  ridiculous  in  your  astronomy;  for 
the  rational  horizon  in  heaven  is  but  one;  and  the  sensible 
horizons  in  earth  are  innumerable;  so  that  your  allusion 


See  Whore. 


was ; 


Milton.  Apology  for  Sniectymnu 


.10. 


For.  first,  whether  beasts'  hearts  lie  directly  horizontally, 
or  whether  the  basis  be  fastened  somewhat  higher  than 
the  tip  reaches,  and  so  makes  their  heart  hang  inclining 
downwards;  still  the  motion  of  gravity  hath  its  effect  in 
i\\>im.—Dighy.  Of  Bodies,  c.  2(j. 

The  sky  looked  very  black  in  that  quarter,  and  the  black 
clouds  began  to  rise  apace  and  moved  towards  us;  having 
hung  all  the  morning  in  the  horizon. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1687, 

The  way  that  they  get  this  juice,  is  by  cutting  a  great 
gap  horizontally  in  the  body  of  the  tree  [the  Tar-trcc]  half 
through,  and  about  afoot  from  the  ground ;  and  then  cutting 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  aslope  inwardly  dovjnward.  till  in 
the  middle  of  the  tree  it  meet  with  the  transverse  cutting  or 
plain.  In  this  plain  horizontal  seiTticircular  stump,  they 
make  a  hollow  like  a  bason,  that  mav  contain  a  quart  or  two. 
Id.  lb. 

Our  moon's  eclips'd,  and  th'  occidental  sun 

Fights  with  old  Aries  for  his  horizon. 

Brome.  To  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Htsarne. 

\Tliilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  ivere  idly  and  stupidly 
gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  | 
horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of 
its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 

Bitrke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Areofs  Debts. 
It  is   occasionally  requisite  that  the  object-end  of  the 
intrumcnt  be  moved  up  and  down  as  well  as  horizontally 
or  equatorialiy.— Paiej/.  Natural  Theology,  c.  8, 

HORN,  71.  ^      Goth.  Haurn;  A.  S.Honi;  Dut. 
Horn,  y.  Horen,  horn;    Gov.  Horn;    .Sw. 

Ho'rned.  Horn  ;   usually  derived  from  the 

Ho'rnfr.  Lat.  Cornu.     But  Wachter  says 

Ho'rny.        I  that — fastigium  vel  summitas  cu- 
Ho'rnify.     Muscunque  rei,  the  top  or  summit,  i 
Ho'r.mxg.        from  htr,   (A.S.  Henh.)  high,  is 
Ho'knish.        the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
Ho'rnless.      the  source  of  all  its  usages.    The  ^ 
Ho'rnlet.   J  liorn  of  an  animal —  j 

That  which  riseth,  projecteth,  is  prominent  or  ' 
eminent,  (sc. )  from  its  head. 

A  horn,  to  blow  or  sound,  to  drink  out  of,  be- 
cause first  made  of  the  hor?i  of  an  animal. 


HOR 

Horn, — the  matter  or  substance  of  which  horm 
consist.     Also  applied  to — 
Any  thing  shaped  like  a  hnrn. 
To  horn,  (met.) — to  plant  or  bestow  horns. 


And  I  sigh  a  beeste  stiynge  up  the  see  hauynge  seuene 
lieedis  and  ten  hornys  :  and  on  hise  hnrnys  ten  diademys. 
U'iclif.  Apocalips,  c.  13. 
And  I  saw  a  beaste  rise  out  of  the  sea,  hauing  vii.  lieades, 
and  X.  homes,  &  vpon  hys  homes  x.  crownes. 

bible,  1551,  Ih. 
Ther  saw  he  hartes  with  hlr  homes  hie, 
The  greatest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eie. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeieines  Ta/c,  v.  11,503. 
In  Feuerier,  whan  the  frosty  moone 
Was  horned,  full  of  Phebus  firy  light. 

Id.  The  Finure  of  Curlesie. 

These  oxen  drawe  the  great  houses  of  the  Moals;   and 

their  homes  are  slender,  long,  streighte,  and  most  sharpe 

pointed  ;  insomuch  that  their  owners  are  faine  to  cut  off  the 

endes  of  them.—Hacklayt.  Voijnges,  vol.  i.  p.  lit!. 

Death  where  is  nowe  thy  stynge  ?  Hell  ■where  is  thy 
victory?  oh  thou  forlorne  beast  where  be  thy  v.  homes? 
where  is  thy  seciUare  swerde  and  arme?  where  be  both  thy 
horned  secixlare  &  spirituall  powrs. 

Joye.  E.vposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 
No  beast  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth. 

Bacon.  Nutvrall  Hisiorie,  §  753. 
Lam.  Vnder  your  patience  gentle  Empresse, 
'Tis  thought  you  haue  a  goodly  gift  in  horning. 

Shakespeare,  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ii.  sc,  3. 
Like  as  a  mastiffe  having  at  a  bay 

A  salvage  bull,  whose  cruell  homes  doe  threat 
Desperate  daunger,  if  he  them  assay, 
Traceth  his  grouiul.  and  rounil  about  doth  beat, 
To  spy  where  he  may  some  advantage  get. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 
And  manie  nymphes  about  them  flocking  round. 
And  many  Tritons  which  their  homes  did  sound. 

Id.  Muiopotmos. 
These  knights  of  Malta,  but  a  handful  to 
Your  armies,  that  drink  rivers  up,  have  stood 
Your  fury  at  the  height,  and  with  their  crosses 
Struck  pale  your  horned  moons. 

Massinger.  The  Eenegado,  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 
My  force  the  Erymantheau  bore 

Should  brauely  ouermatch. 

The  swift-foote  golden  horned  stag 

1,  running,  would  otecatch. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vii.  c.  3G 
Him  thought,  he  by  the  Brook  of  Cherith  stood 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn. 
Though  ravenous.  Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

Cornel.  A o  your  poeticall  veine  ;  this  versifying  my 

wife  has  homijiedme. — Beuum.  .§•  Fletch.  FourPlayes  in  One. 

They  account— from  the  horning  [of  the  moon]  which  is 
the  cause  why  they  set  up  in  their  temples  a  crescent. 

Gregory.  Posth.  p.  IGS. 


composure,  is  too 
,21. 
•  To  the  strong  ram 

Tie  fast  the  rash  offender.     See,  at  first 

His  horu'd  companion,  fearful  and  am.iz  d. 

Still  drag  him  trembling  o'er  the  rugged  ground. 

Somervile.  The  Chase,  h.  iv. 

London  a  fruitful  soil,  yet  never  bore 

So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before.—Dryden,  Epil.  43. 

Reach  me  the  weapons  of  the  shooting  god, 

Apollo's  gift,  the  shafts,  anil  horny  bow  ; 

With  these  he  bad  me  drive  the  fiends  away 

When  cruel  they  attack  nw.— Hughes.  Orestes,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal,  in  these  islands,  that 
will  apply  his  strength  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Ox. 
The  lioms,  or  extremities  of  the  bow,  were  two  large  tufts 
of  cocoa-nut-trees ;  and  much  the  greater  part  of  the  arch 
was  covered  with  trees  of  different  height,  figure,  and  hue. 
Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Even  the  horns  of  cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported ; 
and  the  two  insignificant  trades  of  the  homer  and  comb- 
maker  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  a  monopoly  against  the  graziers. 
Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 
The  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly 
(small,  and  many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are 
hornless. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Ox. 


HOR 

HORN-BEAM.  Perhaps,  (Skinner,)  so  called 
— a  corned  duritie,  from  its  horny  hardness. 

The  horn-beam,  in  Latine  the  Carpinus,  is  planted  of  sets; 
though  it  may  likewise  be  raised  from  the  seeds,  which 
being  mature  in  August  should  be  sown  in  October. 

Evelyn.  Sylva,  c,  12.  s.  1. 

With  thee,  where  Easna's  horn-beam  grove 

Its  foliage  o'er  me  interwove 

Along  the  lonely  path  I've  stray'd.— Sco((.  Ode  to  Leisure. 

HO'RNET.  A.S. //(/rnei,  because,  (Skinner,) 
it  bears  or  carries  horn.i  in  its  head. 

Applied  (met.)  to  these  who  sting  like  hornets. 

Waspes  use  to  build  them  nests  on  high,  of  earth  and 
clay,  and  therein  doe  make  their  roomes  and  cells  of  wax. 
Hornets,  in  caves  and  holes  under  the  ground, 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.xi.  c.  21. 
When  as  those  archers  there  in  ambush  laid. 

Having  their  broad-side  as  they  came  along, 

With  their  barb'd  arrows  the  French  horses  paid, 

And  in  their  flanks  like  cruel  hornets  stung. 

Drayton.   The  Battle  of  Aginccurt. 

Hornets  and  wasps  have  strong  jaws,  toothed,  wherewith 

they  can  dig  into  fruits,  for  their  food  ;  as  also  gnaw  and 

scrape  wood,  whole  mouthfuls  of  which  they  carry  away 

to  make  their  combs. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  11.  Note  21. 

He  [Ambrose]  heaps  together  thoughts  and  expressions, 
which  are  rather  declamations  than  arguments,  as  Du  Pin 
observes  very  fau-ly  ;  and  hints  his  dislike  to  such  doctrines, 
though  he  dared  not  speak  out,  and  provoke  the  hornets. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

HO'ROLOGE.  )      Fr.  Horologe;  \t.  Orohgio ; 

Ho'rologv.  §  ha.t.  Horokigium ;  Gr. 'npuKo- 

ytov.  from  upa,  an  hour,  and  \ey-(ip,  to  tell. 

That  which  tells  the  hour;  a  dial,  clock,  watch, 
timepiece. 

I,  whom  thou  seest  with  horyloge  in  hande. 

Am  named  Tyme,  the  lord  of  euery  howre, 
I  shall  in  space  destroy  both  see  and  lande. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes.  The  Seventh  Pageant.  Tyme. 

Before  the  fyre  began,  the  Duke  of  Burgoyne  caused  an 
horologe  to  be  taken  downe,  ye  moost  fayrest  and  goodlyust 
that  coude  be  founde  on  that  syde  of  the  seer  the  whiche 
horaloge  was  taken  downe  by  peces  and  layed  in  chares  and 
the  bell  also;  and  after,  it  was  caiyed  to  Diyon  in  Burgoyne, 
and  there  it  was  sette  vp,  and  there  sowned  the  xxiiii,  lioures 
of  ye  day  and  night, — Bemers.  Froissart.  Cron.  vol,  i,  c.  425. 

[Anaximenes  the  Milesian]  was  the  first  that  shewed  in 

Lacedaemon  the  horologe  or  diall,  which  they  call  Sciolericon. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ii.  c,  76. 

He  betaketh  himselfe  to  the  refreshing  of  his  bodie,  which 

is  noted  and  set  downe  by  the  Greek  letters  of  the  diall 

(wherewith  the  Roniane  horologies  were  marked,  as  ours  be 

with  their  numerall  letters)  whereby  the  time  is  described. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  c,  7- 

HORO'METRY.  Gr. 'npa,  an  hour,  and  ix^rp- 
6ic,  to  measure. 

The  measurement  of  hours. 

It  is,  I  confess,  no  easie  wonder  how  the  horometry  of 
aatiquity  discovered  not  this  artifice  (of  wheels;)  how 
Architas,  that  contrived  the  moving  dove,  or  rather  tho 
helioosophie  of  Archimedes,  fell  not  upon  this  way. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  18. 


firoradpa. 


In  the  eel,  which  was  to  work  its  head  through  sand  and 
gravel,  the  roughest  and  harshest  substances,  there  is  placed 
before  the  eye,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  a  transparent, 
homey  convex  case  or  covering,  which,  without  obstructing 
the  sight,  defends  the  organ.— Pa^ey,  Natural  Theology,  c,  3 
10!J 


HO'RO SCOPE.  ^      Gr.'npoaKOTreioi 
Ho'roscoper.  V  an  hour,  and  a> 

Ho'roscopy.  j  dere,  observare, 

observe.     Applied  as  the — 

Fr.  "  Horoscope,  the  horoscope,  or  ascendant 
of  a  nativity ;  a  diligent  observation  of  the  just 
time  wherein  one  was  born,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

There  ben  obseruances  of  iudiciall  matter  and  rites  of  Pai- 
nims,  in  which  my  spirite  hath  no  faiihe,  ne  knowyng  of  her 
horoscopun. — Chaucer.  Conclusions  of  Astrolabie. 

Sometimes  in  the  aspect  of  the  stars  at  their  nativity ; 
which  was  called  horoscopy,  and  esteemed  a  pait  of  judicial 
astrology.— if  oi6s.  Of  Man,  c.  12. 

Augustus  then  anone  conceived  so  greate  a  confidence  in 
his  fortunes,  that  he  divulged  his  horoscope,  and  the  ascen- 
dent of  his  natiuitie,  {thema.)— Holland.  Suetonim,  p.  82. 

He  had  been  long  towards  mathematics, 

Optics,  philosophy,  and  statics. 

Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology, 

And  was  old  dog  at  physiology. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  d. 

The  astrologers,  horoscopers,  and  other  such,  are  pleas'd 
to  honour  themselves  with  the  title  of  Mathematicians. 

Shaftesbury.  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  iii.  s.  1. 

Lender  his  eye  the  selfsame  views  combin'd 
Our  studies,  and  one  horoscope  conjoin'd. 

Hart.  Macarius;  or,  theConfessor. 


HOR 

HO'ROWE    Lye  says,sordidus,squalidus,  from 


Somtime  enuious  folk  with  tonges  liorom 

Deprauen  !iem  alas.— C/jaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Mars. 


HO'RRENT. 

Ho'rkibi.e. 

Ho'RRinLENESS 

Ho'rribly. 

Ho'rrid. 

Ho'rridly. 

Ho'rridnkss. 

Horri'fick. 

Ho'RROUR. 


Fr.  and  Sp.  Hnrrihk ,-  Fr. 
Horride;  It.  Orrihile,  orridn ,- 
Sp.  Hurrido  ;  Lat.  Horribilis, 
horridus,  from  horrere,  to 
•  rise,  to  stand  on  end,  as  hair, 
bristles,  &c.  ;  Latinum  hor- 
reo,  notionem  eandcm  (says 
Scheidius)  propriam  habet, 
quae  in  cognatis  mior,  exorior, 
admoduni  iiianifesta  est,  et  Belgarum  verbis, 
Opstaan,  oprizen,  reddi  potest ;  and  he  derives 
from  the  Gr.  Opeic,  crcitare,  to  rouse,  or  to  raise. 
Horrent, — rising  out,  Standing  out,  pointing  out, 
(sub. )  as  bristles. 

Horrible,  consequentially,  terrible, — as  an  animal 
having  its  hair  or  bristles  risen  or  erect  with  rage; 
dreadful,  frightful,  fearful,  shocking. 

Horrid, — rouic'-i  or  rugged  ;  and,  consequen- 
tially, dreadful, 'frightlVil. 

Horrour, — applied  to  thfl  sensation  of  the  hair 
rising,  the  flesh  shuddering ;  consequentially, 
dread,  terrour,  affright,  loathing,  detestation ;  to 
that  which  causes  such  sensations  ;  i.  e.  horrible- 
7iess  or  horrid?iesf:.  And  see  the  quotations  from 
Bacon  and  Cogau. 

And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again, 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave. 

Chaucer.  The  Mart  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  4893. 


And  thorwithal  he  stanke  so  liorribli/. 
That  none  of  all  his  raeinie  that  him  kept, 
"Wliether  so  that  he  wok  or  elles  slept, 
Ne  mighte  not  of  him  the  stinke  endure. 

Id.  The  Munkes  Tale,  v.  14,535. 
Mernailes  twelue  in  his  degree 
He  did  witli  his  owne  handes, 
Ageine  geantes  and  monsters  hoth, 
The  v.diiche  hotrihle  were  and  loth. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 


AVhat  anaileth  it,  thy  body  being  cleane,  •w'hen  thou  bearest 
thy  mind  Sr  thy  thoght  infected  with  a  foule  &  an  horrible 
blot.— furs.  Itistruclion  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Therfore,  after  that  by  horriUencsse  of  spirite,  and  by 
trouble  of  minde.  in  countenaunce.  yies,  and  in  the  whoUe 
habyte  of  hys  bodie,  he  had  geuen  a  manifest  proufe  of  his 
manhood.— E/dn!.  John,  c.  II. 

The  horrililencis  .if  the  mischief  was  such,  as  Pyrocles 
could  not  at  first  believe  his  own  senses,  but  bent  his  woful 
eyes  to  discern  it  better.— SWhcj.  Jrcadia,  b.  iii. 


HOR 

By  chance  I  heard 

ig  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 

that  would  have  charm'd  th'  infernal  Gods, 

iiish'd  horrour  from  the  dark  abodes. 

Dryden.   The  Cock  and  t.ie  Foi 
1  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged  haste  : 
i  phantom,  horrible  and  vast ; 
As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight. 

Id.   Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  fv 

It  [prayer]  is  a  duty  which  we  do  so  indisjiensably  owe  t 
God,  that  we  must  be  hnrriblt/  injurious  to  Him,  as  well  a 
to  ourselves,  if  we  negiect  it. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

Thus  when  black  clouds  draw  down  the  labouring  skies, 
Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  tiies. 
An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 
I)r!/de 


Redux. 


•  piny  load ; 


He  did  not  by  any  pretended  prerngi 
them,  but  delivered  them  up  into  the  hands  of  that  just: 
which  the  horridness  of  the  fact  did  undoubtedly  demerit. 
Lndlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  3; 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  th 
The  huge  encumbrance  oi  horrifi 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
Consider  now  whether  so  dreadful  a  preparation  for 
Christ's  coming  to  judgment  be  not  one  great  reason  why  it 
should  be  called  the  terrour  of  the  Lord  ?  for  can  any  thing 
bo  imagined  more  full  of  hnrrour  and  amazement  than  to 
see  the  whole  world  in  a  flame  about  us. 

Slillingfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

His  populous  towns 

Pour'd  out  such  troops  perpetual,  drcst  in  arms, 
Horrent  in  mail,  and  gay  in  spangled  pride. 

Waits.  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

Yet  Science,  falsely  so  called,  may  be  pernicious  beyond 
any  thing :  especially  that  horrible  sort,  wliich  dissolves  the 
ties  of  Religion  and  Morals,  and  supplants  the  hopes  of 
eternal  happiness. — Seeker,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

She  is  herself  every  whit  as  fond  of  powder,  and  tails,  and 
hog's  lard,  as  he ;  to  speak  my  secret  sentiments,  most  reve- 
rent Fum,  the  ladies  here  are  horrihlii  ugly. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  tlie  World,  Let.  3. 

I  fired  them  at  the  same  time  with  general  indignation 
against  the  impudent  attempts  of  the  horrid  Minotaur;  for 
so  I  may  well  call  those  combined  adversaries  of  yours, 
Calvisius  and  Taurus. — Melmoih.  Cicero,  b.  xiii.  Let.  21. 


Horrour  is  that  very  strong  and  painful  emotion,  which 
is  excited  by  the  view  or  contemplation  of  something  pecu- 
liarly atrocious  in  the  conduct  of  another ;  by  some  vice 
which  exceeds  the  usual  extravagance  nf  vice  ;  enormities 
that  surpass  the  bounds  of  common  depravity. 

Coyan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  3. 


HORSE,  V. 

Horse,  h. 
Ho'rsely. 
Ho'rsv. 


Him  round 

A  globe  of  fierie  Seraphim  inclos'd 

With  bright  imblazonrie,  and  horrent  arms. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Or  for  to  shunne  the  horritile  mischiefe. 
With  which  he  saw  my  cruell  fnes  me  pained. 
And  his  pure  streames  with  guiltles  bloud  oft  stained. 

Spenser.    The  Ruins  of  Time. 


And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing'sowndes 
From  under  that  deepe  rock  most  horrihiij  reboundes. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightness,  and  great  terrour  bredd. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

Whence  we  saw 

How  horridly  Charybdis'  throat  did  draw 

The  brackish  sea  vp,  which,  when  all  abroad  i 

She  spit  againe  out.— Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

Wlien  lo,  each  dreadful  page  appeared  fill'd 

With  crouds  of  such  transcendent  prodigies. 
As  quite  absolv'd  from  HorrJdness's  guilt 
Those  fiends  of  wliich  her  regiments  were  built. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  14.  s.  IBS. 

All  objects  of  the  senses,  which  are  very  offensive,  doe 
cause  the  spirits  to  retire  ;  and  upon  their  flight,  the  pans 
arc  (in  some  degree)  destitiUe ;  and  so  there  is  induced  in 
them  a  trepidation  and  horrour. 

Bacon.  Aniurall  Historie  §  793. 


Of  uncertain  etymology.  A.  S. 
Hors.  Bclgis  oiim  (says  Soni- 
ner)  ors,  horse,  or  hors ;  hodie 
vero,  )•  per  inetathesin  transpo- 
\  sito  ros.  Ger.  Ross  ,-  Svv.  Oers,  hors ,-  and  Fr. 
1  Rosse  ;  It.  Rozza  ,-  Sp.  Rozin ;  a  horse  of  an  infe- 
,  rior  kind.  Sonmer  considers  the  A.  S.  Hors  to 
mean  cornipes,  that  which  hath  a  hard  or  horn 
\  hoof  Wachter  derives  the  Gcr.  Ro.'ss,  from  the 
i  Ger.  verb  Reilen,  vehi,  ( A.  S.  Rid-an,  rit-an,  to 
ride.)  And  hors,  he  thinks,  may  be  the  same 
I  word  as  ross  (per  metathesin  ors,)  or  so  called 
from  its  industry  and  speed.  That  hors  in  A.  S. 
had  such  signification,  he  infers  from  the  com- 
pound horslic,  which  Somner  interprets — gnavi- 
'  ter,  diligenter, — diligently,  earnestly. 
I  To  horse  (sc.  for  a  flogging)  is  perhaps, — to 
hoisc  or  hoist. 

The  animal  may  not  improbably  be  so  called 
(horse),  from  its  obedience  and  tractableness : 
A.S.  Hi/rs-ian,  to  obey.  (See  Tooke,  8vo.  ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  284.) 

Horse  is  much  used — prefixed  ;   frequently  to 
I  denote, — large,  gross,  coarse,  strong. 

'  Here  folc  heo  loren  in  the  se  thorg  tempest  monyon, 
I  Wat  in  batayle  wat  in  se,  &  heore  horses  ney  ech'on. 
I  R.  Gloucester,  p.  50. 

Sir  Eymer  had  inowe.  that  horsid  him  ageyn, 

Roberte's  men  thei  slowe,  the  numbre  vncertevn. 

R.Brunne,'p.3Zi. 

It  was  nn  a  day  Edward  thouht  a  wile. 

He  said  he  wild  asay  ther  hors  alle  in  a  mile.— W.  p.  210. 

And  the  ooslis  that  ben  in  heuene  suiden  him  on  white 
cr<;s  clotbid  with  bissyn.— (I'ti/i/.  Apocalips,  c.  19. 
1016 
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Gtet  was  the  prees.  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren  on  his  hors  that  stondeih  so  : 
For  it  so  high  was.  and  :fo  brod  and  long, 
So  well  proportioned  for  to  be  strong. 
Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Lumbardie  ; 
Therwith  so  hnrsly.  and  so  quik  of  eye, 
As  it  a  gentil  Poileis  courser  were 

Chaucer.   The  Squieres  Tate,  v.  10,504 
The  hors  on  whiche  she  rode  was  blacke. 
All  lene,  and  galled  vpon  the  backe.— Goii'cr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv 

At  the  first  metynge  there  was  a  sore  iuste,  and  diuerse 
cast  to  the  erthe  on  bothe  parties,  for  they  wer  all  horsed. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycie,  \o\.  I.  c.  211. 

Here  came  men  vnto  vs  euery  day,  more  or  lesse,  but  one 
day  especially  there  came  two  men  on  horse-backe,  whom 
we  tooke  to  be  oRicers,  being  lusty  men,  and  very  well 
horsed. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  IGfi. 

The  capteine  commanded  the  child  to  be  horsed  up  and 
scourged. — Fox.  Martyrs,  p.  81. 
Astonnied  some  the  scathefull  gift  beheld, 
Behight  by  vow  vnto  the  chaste  Minerve  : 
All  wondring  at  the  hugeness  of  the  horse. 

Surrey.   Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  II. 

Ferraw  doth  ^ide 

The  chiefest  flour,  .and  the  chief  host  of  Spaine, 
Well  arm'd,  well  horsid.  well  furnished  beside. 

Harrington.    Orlando, b.yll.  S.M, 
Like  to  the  Thracian  tyrant,  who  they  say 
Unto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat. 
Till  he  himselfe  was  made  their  greedie  pray, 
And  torne  in  pieces  by  Alcides  great. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  8, 
Nor  how  th'  halfe  hnisy  people,  Centaures  hight, 
Fought  with  the  bloudie  Lapithaes  at  bord. 

Id.   Virgil's  Gnat. 
The  spirit  hors'd  him,  like  a  sack, 
Upon  the  vehicle  his  back. 
And  bore  him  headlong  into  th'  hall 
AVith  some  few  rubs  against  the  wall. 

Hudibras,   pt.  iii.  o#  1. 
Fix'd  on  the  goal  his  eye  fore-runs  the  course. 
His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse  ; 
And  now  contracts  or  now  extends  the  rein, 
Observing  still  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiil. 
He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horse; 
With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 
His  murd'rer  on  his  back,  and,  push'd  all  day 
With  bleeding  sides,  and  flanks,  that  heave  for  life, 
To  the  far  distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  vi. 

HORTA'TION.  ^       Lat.  Hortor,    aiu.i.     The 
Ho'rtative.  V  ancient    Romans    (Vossius 

Ho'rtatory.  }  says)  wrote  it  hor-ior ;  and 

horior.  he  conceives  to  be  from  opTw-av,  incitare, 

to  incite,  to  encourage,   or  from  op-eiv,  excitare. 

See  To  E.xhort. 
Encouragement,  admonition,  advice,  persuasion. 
In  hortalires.  and  pleadinys,  as  truth  or  disguise  serveth 

best  to  the  design  in  hand,  so  is  the  judgement  or  the  fane 

most  required. — Hobbs.  On  Man,  pt.  i.  c.  8. 

He  animated  his  souldiers  with  many  hortatorie  orations. 
Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  202. 
And  as  to  the  second,  that  he  should  by  his  hortafinn  set 
the  commons  against  the  nobility  and  gentlemen,  he  said 
that  he  never  spake  any  word,  but  some  of  the  com- 
missioners were  present ;  who  he  doubted  not  would  testify 
for  him  in  this  part  to  his  accuser's  shame. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1546. 

HORTICULTURE.  ^       Lat.  Hortus,  a  gar- 
Horticu'ltl'RAL.  I  den,  and  cidtura,  from 

Horticu'lturist.  Icolere,  cultum,  to  till. 

Ho'rtulan.  I       The  tillage  of  gar- 

Horte'nsial.  I  dens;  or  of  such  plants 

Ho'rtici'list.  J  as  are  usually  grown 

or  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Dodsley  writes  i/ori!C!(i(s<;  the  common  word 
now  is  Horticulturist. 

Hortus  siccus, — literally — a  dry  garden  ;  a  col- 
lection of  dried  plants. 

Such  as  are  sative  and  hortensial.— Evelyn,  Introd.  «.  3. 

Wliat  I  humbly  ofl'er  your  lordship  is  (as  I  .said)  part  of 

natural  history,  the  product  of  horticulture  and  the  field. 

dignified  by  the  most  illustrious,  and  somellmes  tilled  lau- 

realo  romere.—Id.  Acetaria,  Epis.  Ded. 

This  Imtiilan  kalendar  is  yours,  mindful  of  the  honour 

once  conferred  on  it,  when  you  were  pleased  to  suspend 

jour  nobler  raptures,  and  think  it  worthy  your  transcribing 

Id.  Kalendarium  Horteuse.  Epis.  Ded.  to  A.  Cowley 

The  horlulan  paradoxes  were  sent  above  six  weeks  ago, 

and'I  conclude  they  are  lost  from  us. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  P-  1S2. 
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— See,  what  various  crops 

jn  quick  succession,  crown  the  garden'd  fields 
On  Thames  prolifick  bank.     On  cultui'e's  hand 
Alone  do  these  horticulisls  rely  ? 
Or  do  they  owe  to  London's  ricli  manure 
Those  products  which  its  crowded  markets  fill  I 
Dudsley.  jlgricul 
The  garden  affords  him  many  sources  of 
attends  not  indeed  to  the  olitory,  and  his  strength  will  not 
f  ermit  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  labours  of  horticul- 
ture.—K'lox.   Winter  Evenings,  Ev.  7. 

Beautiful  as  are  all  the  features  of  the  modern  garden,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  allot  the  first  place,  in  an  estimate  of 
liorlicutliiral  graces,  to  tlie  weeping  ivillow. 

/(/.  Essays,  No.  115. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  addition  of  nondescripts 
to  the  ample  collection  of  known  classes,  genera,  and  species, 
which  at  present  beautify  the  Iwrtiis  siccus  of  dissent. 

Burke.  On  tlie  Frencli  Revolution. 

iORT-Y.\RD.  Now  written  Orchard,  (qv.) 
.\.  S.  Ortgeard,  orcgeard,  orccard,  orcijrd.  Of  these 
Junius  thinks  ortgeard  the  most  ancient,  and  that 
it  is  formed  from  wcorteard,  that  is,  wtjrt  geard,  m 
a  yard,  or  place  prepared  for  icoris  or  herbs.  Now 
applied  to — 

A  yard  or  garden  for  fruit  trees. 
Whiles  they  passe  now  and  then  among  their  enemies' 
hoytijards  and  vineyards   they  neyther  desire    nor  touch 
ouglit,  for  feare  of  poyson  and  secret  arts. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  237. 

He  would  have  men  purchase  houses  that  had  more  store 

of  arable  land  and  pasture,  then  of  fine  hortyards  or  gardeiis 

h'orth.  Plutarch,  p.  280. 

And  even  in  these  our  dales,  under  the  name  of  gardeiis 

and  hortyards,  there  goe  many  daintie  places  of  pleasure 

within  the  very  citie.— Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xix.  c.  4. 

HOSA'NNA.  Gr.  '0.<ia.vfa.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Hammond. 

The  word  hosanna  is  contracted  of  W2  n5?"'t2?in.  ^ffo^. 
(^>j,  save  I  beseech  thee.  A  form  of  acclamation,  wliich  tlie 
Jews  were  wont  to  use  in  their  feasts  of  tabernacles,  in  whioh  | 
also  they  used  to  cany  bouglis  ill  their  hands,  (see  Neh. 
oh.  viii.  V.  15.  1  Mac.  ch.  .\iii.  v.  5.  2  Mac.  ch.  x.  v.  7.)  and 
also  to  sing  p^.lms,  as  ft  is  in  the  Maccabees,  that  is,  to  cry 
nosanna.— Hammond.  Annotations  on  Matt.  xxi.  9. 

Heav'n  rung 

■\Vith  jubilee,  and  loud  hosanna' s  fill'd 
Th'  eternal  regions.— JfiWoK.  Paradise  Lost,  1).  iii. 
From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  hosannas  rise. 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Amid  that  scene  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie. 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heaven. 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 

Pope.  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Damascus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  corresponded  with  Saint 
Jerome  upon  the  exposition  of  difficult  texts  of  Scripture ; 
and,  in  a  letter  still  remaining,  desires  Jerome  to  give  him 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  word  hosanva  found  in  the  New 
Testament,— Pa.'e^/.  Evidences,  pt.  i.  c.  12.  s.  9. 

HOSE.  )       A.  .S.  Hosa;     Dut.   Hosa ;     Ger. 

Ho'siER.  )  Hosen  ;  which  Wachter  derives  from 
Gcr. Httt-en,  (i.  e.  A.  S.Hi/d-an,  to  hide,)  to  cover; 
applied  to  various  parts  of  the  clothes  or  raiment, 
because  covering  diflferent  parts  of  the  body  :  the 
breech,  thighs,  leg's,  feet. 
The  breeches,  the  stockings. 
Pipes  of  engines  or  other  vessels,  to  convey  the 
water  or  other  liquid  are  called  Iiosc. 
As  hys  chamberleyn  hyin  brogte,  as  he  ros  aday, 
A  morwe  vorto  werye,  a  peyre  hose  of  say. 

iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  390. 


Ai.d  the  aungel  seide  to  him  girde  thee,  and  do  on  thin 
hosts  Icaligas]  and  he  dede  so.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  12. 

That  all  things  which  shal  first  be  spoken,  may  secme  to 
agree  with  the  matter,  and  not  made  as  a  shippe  man's  hose 
toseruefor  euery  legge. —  Wilson.  Arte  of  Itheiorique,'^.  102. 

[The  Volsceans]  seeing  themselves  on  every  side  beaten 
downe  and  slaine,  turned  from  fighting  to  intreating,  de- 
livered up  their  captaine,  yeelded  up  their  weapons,  were 
driven  under  the  gallowes,  and  in  their  single  doublet  and 
hose  with  great  shame  and  calamitie,  were  let  go  and  sent 
away. — Holland.  Licivs,  p.  140. 

It  happened  that  a  boo'K  came  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  exiles,  written  against  the  marriage  of  ministers 
by  one  Miles  Hoggard,  a  silly  hosier  in  Lnndoi  but  highly 
opiiiioned  of  his  learning. 

Fuller    h    ji  A  iiihirc 
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For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 


.1. 

And  a  good  number  besides  of  ordinary  tradesmen,  as 
smiths,  tailors,  sadlers,  hosiers,  haberdashers. 

Strupe.  Life  of  Aylmer,  c.  10. 
The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  long  hose  and  open  san- 
dals.—Gi66on.  Roman  Empire,  c.  65. 
This  the  dusk  hatter  asks  :  another  shines. 
Tempting  the  clothier  ;  that  the  hosier  seeks. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece. 

Fr.  Hospitable  ;  It.  Os- 
pitnle,  ospedale,  or  spedalc; 
S]i . Hospcdable ;  hat.Hos- 
pitali>;,  from  hospes,  which 
\'ossius  thinks  he  can  dis- 
cover in  hostis,  (t  changed 
into  p.)  (See  Host,  and 
Hostile.  )  Hospes  was 
applied  to  a  stranger,  re- 
ceived  and  entertained  in 


HOS 


HO'SPITABLE. 

Ho'sPIT.iELENESS. 
HO'SPITABLY. 
H0'SPIT.\GE. 
HO'SPITAL,  n. 

Ho'sPiTAL,  adj. 
Hospita'lity. 

Ho'sPITALLER. 
Ho'sPITATE. 

Hospi'tious. 
the  house. 

Hospitable, — receiving  and  entertaining  strangers; 
liberal,  kind,  to  strangers,  to  visitors. 

Hospital, — a  place  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  strangers  ;  as  now  restricted,  of  the 
poor  or  sick. 


He  toke  it  wikkedly  out  of  the  hospitelers  bond. 

Id.  p.  irs 

But  holdynge  nospUalitie,  benygne,  prudent,  sobre,  &c. 

Wiclif  Tyte,  c.  I. 
Yet  ben  ther  mo  spices  of  this  cursed  sinne.  as  whan  thai 
on  of  hem  is  religious,  or  elles  both,  or  of  fr.H:  thnt  hm  rn- 
tredintoordre,  as  sub-deken,  deken,  or  pr'' ■■     '  '         ' 

Chaucer.    T .     i  ■  !       . 

Beyond  Russia  lieth  the  countrey  of  rii..-:  ,  \, :  ;.  ,  i:il' 
Dutch  knights  of  the  order  of  Saint  Wai.^o  /»,,,;,,,„„;  ol 
Jerusalem  haue  of  late  wholly  conquered  and  subdued. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
I  [King  Richard]  therfore  biquethe  mypryde  to  the  h5'ghe 
mvnded  Templars  and  hospytelers,  for  they  are  as  proude  as 
helle.— JJafe  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

But  as  abroad  in  war,  he  spent  of  his  estate  ; 
Returning  to  his  home,  his  hospitable  gate 
The  richer  and  the  poor  stood  open  to  receive. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

With  common  speech 

He  courted  her,  yet  bayted  euery  word. 
That  his  vngentle  I'loste  n'ote  him  appeach 
Of  vile  vngentlenesse,  or  hospitagcs  breach. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  iii.c.  10. 
When  as  they  spyde  a  goodly  castle,  plac't 
Foreby  a  riuer  in  a  pleasant  dale  ; 
Which  choosing  for  that  euening's  hospilale, 
They  thither  march.—  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 
I  tooke  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  doore, 
And  christ'ned  him,  gave  him  mine  owne  name  Thomas, 
Since  bred  him  at  the  hospitall. 

£.  JoKson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

I  am  to  be  a  giiest  to  this  hospital  maid  ['Venice]  a  good 

while  yet,  and  if  you  want  any  commodity  that  she  can 

afford  (and  what  cannot  she  afford  for  human  pleasure  or 

delight')  do  but  write,  and  it  shall  be  sent  you. 

Howell.  Letters,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  35. 
Yet  nevertheles  this  complct  was  discovered,  and  intelli- 
gence thereof  given  at  Rome,  by  meanes  of  certaine  persons 
linked  to  the  Romanes  in  private  acquaintance  and  mutuall 
hospitalitie.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  282. 

That  always  chooses  an  empty  shell,  and  this  hnspitatcs 
with  the  living  animal  in  the  same  shell.— Greic.  Museum. 
For  signe  of  amitie  'twixt  us,  and  that  all  these  may  know 
We  glory  in  th'  hospitious  rites,  our  grandsires  did  com- 
mend. 
Change  we  our  armes  before  them  all. 

Chapman.  Homer.   Iliad,  b.  vi. 
Take  shame,  and  feare  the  indignation 
Of  him  that  thunders  from  the  highest  throne 
(Hospitious  Joue)  who,  at  the  back,  prepares 
Paines  of  abhor'd  effect,  of  him  that  dares 
The  pieties  breake,  of  his  hospitious  squares. 

Id.  Hotner.  To  Mariners. 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd  ; 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed ;  the  roof  not  far  from  ground 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  stri  v  I     ctl  "i  hound 


Among  the  many  and  v.irious  hospitals  that  are  in  every 
man's  curiosity  and  talk  tiiat  travels  their  country,  I  was 
afl'ected  with  none  more  than  that  of  the  aged  seamen  at 
Enchuysen. — Sir  W.  Temple.  On  tlie  United^Proviuces,  c.  4. 

With  a  proviso,  that  after  the  expiration  of  certain  leases 
of  the  said  hospital-lands,  about  twenty-one  years  to  come, 
tlie  said  number  of  the  poor,  and  the  said  portions,  should 
be  further  increased— S/rj/ie.  Life  of  Whitgift,  an.  15S4. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuseness,  and 
ends  in  madness  and  folly  :  when  it  doth  so  it  ill  deserves 
the  name  of  virtue. — Atterbury,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

My  lords,  the  stonn  of  antichristian  persecution,  which 
has  raged  in  France  since  her  Revolution,  has  driven  num- 
bers both  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  persons  of  both  sexes  of 
the  religious  orders,  to  take  shelter  in  this  hospitable  lanr^ 
by  the  natural  generosity  of  Britons,  and  the  influence  (f 
the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  the 
universal  asylum  of  the  persecuted  and  distressed. 

Ep.  Horsley.  Speech,  10th  July,  1800. 

The  clergy  must  be  contented,  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  Irish,  with  what  they  can  get;  yet  it  ought  to  be  so 
liberal  a  commutation,  as  will  enable  every  parson  to  live 
creditably  and  hospitably  in  the  midst  of  his  parishioners. 
Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
"WTien  a  private  founder  gives  his  college  or  hospital  a 
name,  he  does  it  only  as  a  godfather ;  and  by  that  same 
name  the  king  baptizes  the  incorporation. 

Blachstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  IS. 
The  expence  of  hospitality  she  [Elizabeth]  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  the  frequent  visits  she  paid  her  nobility,  and 
the  sumptuous  feasts  which  she  received  from  them. 

Hume.  History  of  England.  App.  3. 
William  of  Tyre  relates  the  ignoble  origin  and  early  in- 
solence of  the  hospitallers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble 
patron,  St.  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august 
character  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

Gibbon.  Roman  Empire,  c.  58. 


Pac.  Why  thou  iron-pated  ■tin  i 
witted  kose  heeler :  hear  what  I  w  i  i 
according  to  antient  writers)  of  oui  t 

Beitnm.  ,§•  Fietc'i    Tl     V  i 

vor,.  I. 


lUen 


In  the  story  of  our  father 
strangers,  and  hospilablenes  i 
deeds  of  goodness,  being  nioji 
encouragement  to  the  like  p  ait 


nity 


Fr.  Hoste,   or  h6te ;    It.  Oste; 

,?p.    Hucsped,     from     the    Lat. 

Hospes.       (  See     Hospitable.  ) 

Udal  writes — hospte  and  hospcles, 

'  i.  e.  host  and  hostess. 

One  who  receives  and  enter- 
tains a  stranger,  guest,  visitor; 
an  innkeeper,  landlord  of  an  inn. 
To  host, — to  dwell  or  abide,  as  a  stranger,  guest, 
;•  visitor :   to  receive  and  entertain  one. 


HOST,  V. 
Host,  71. 

HO'STESS. 

Ho'STLESS. 

Ho'STEL. 

Ho'sTELER. 

Ho'STELRY. 

Ho  S TRY. 


And  he  leyde  him  on  his  beest,  and  ledde  into  an  ostrye 
[stabuluni]  and  dide  the  cure  of  him.  And  another  day  he 
Ijroughte  forth  tweie  pens,  and  gaf  to  the  ostelcr  [stnbulario] 
and  seyde  haue  thou  cure  of  him,  and  whateuer  thou  schalt 
geue  ouer :  I  schal  yelde  to  thee  whanne  I  come  agen. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  10. 

Gret  chere  made  oure  hoste  us  everich  one, 

And  to  the  super  sette  he  us  anon  : 

And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  749. 

Hold  vp  thine  heed,  for  all  is  weU 

Saint  Julian  lo.  bonne  hostell. 

See  here  the  house  of  Fame  lo.— /,/.  House  of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle, 
How  that  we  baren  us  that  ilke  night, 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hosielrie  alight. 

Id.   The  Prologue,  v.  724. 


And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere. — Id.  lb.  v.  2il. 

He  hostelh  at  a  certayne  niannes  house  in  Joppa,  whose 
name  is  Symon,  a  Tanner  by  hys  occupacion,  and  dwellcth 
by  the  sea  syie.— Udal.  Actes,  c.  10. 

The  apostles  were  contuit  to  accomplishe  theyr  request, 
and  whan  they  were  out  of  prison,  they  wente  into  the  house 
of  Lidia,  where  they  had  been  first  hosted. — Id.  lb.  c.  17. 

And  caused  hym  to  be  hosted  with  a  worshypfull  man  of 
that  citie  called  Chromes. 

Sir  T.  Elyof.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

And  this  Samaritane  .Tesus  too,  hath  his  hastes  and  inne- 
holders,  to  whom  he  leauing  the  earth,  and  ascending  into 
heauen,  dooeth  committe  the  wounded  man  to  be  wel 
looked  vnto  :  promising  a  reward  in  heauen,  if  through  the 
aboundance  of  charitie  the!  shal  have  laid  out  any  thing 
more  then  was  coramaunded  for  the  healing  of  the  piteous 
hodie.— Udal.  Luke,  c.  10. 

Salute  Prisilla  and  Aquila  myne  hospte  and  myne  hospetes, 
and  Onesiphorus  householde,  vnto  whom  I  am  very  much 
bounden.— /d.  2  Timolhye,  c.4. 

And  by  these  inholders  are  to  be  understanded  the 
Apostles,  and  their  successours,  by  whom  cuen  at  this  dale 
he  doeth  cure  and  help  mankiiide,  .ind  g,-.thereth  tile  sama 
from  the  violence  of  theucs,  into  the  hnstrir  of  the  clnirche^ 
where  the  woundes  of  sinno  .-ire  hc.-iled.— W.  Luke,  c.  10, 


;o 


HOS 


SyrYn 


Jone  [was]  borne  in  Burgoyn?  in  a  toune  called  Droymy  ! 
beside  Vancolour,  ivhiche  was  a  -reate  space  a  chimberleiii 
in  a  commen  hostrey,  and  was  a  rampe  of  suctie  boldnesse, 
tliat  stie  would  course  horsses  anJ  ride  theim  to  water. 

Hall.  Henry  fl.  an.  6. 

and  his  daroyseU 
J  toke  thaire  hnslelt. 

Ywaine  %  Gawin.  Riissn,  vol.  i. 
But  our  Grekis,  their  Greke  so  wel  haue  applied, 
That  they  canno.  say  in  Greke,  riding  by  the  wa,-. 
How  hos'tekr.  fetche  my  horse  a  bottel  of  hay. 

Skelton.  Speake  Parrot. 
Wid.  The  troope  is  past :  come,  pilgrim,  I  wil  bring  you, 
where  vou  shall  hml. 

Shakespeure.  All's  Welt  tliai  Ends  Well,  Actiii.  sc.  5. 

Ant.  Go  beare  it  to  the  Centaure,  where  we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio.  till  I  come  to  thee. 

Id.  Comedy  of  Errours,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
The  gentle  knight,  as  he  that  did  excell 
In  courtesie  and  well  could  doe  and  say. 
For  so  great  kinduesse  as  he  found  that  day 
Gan  greatly  thauke  his  fiosl  and  his  good  wife. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  9. 
Another  shifting  gallant  to  forecast 
To  gull  his  hostess  for  a  month's  repast. 
With  some  gall'd  tnink,  ballast  with  straw  and  stone, 
Left  for  the  pawn  of  his  provision.— £p.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  5. 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  should  take  on  mee 
The  hostesses/lip  o'  th'  day. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Who  with  Sir  Satyrane  (as  earst  yee  red; 

Forth  riding  from  Malbeccoes  Iwsltesse  linus, 
Farre  offespide  a  young  man,  the  which  fled 
From  an  huge  giant. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  II. 

There  are  also  in  Oxford  certeine  hostels  or  hals,  which 
may  right  well  be  called  by  the  names  of  colleges,  if  it  were 
not  that  there  is  more  libertie  in  them,  than  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  other. — Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  c.  3. 

The  students  also  that  remaine  in  them,  are  called  hostelers 
or  halliers.  Hereof  it  came  of  late  to  passe,  that  the  right 
reuerend  father  in  God  Thomas  late  Archbishop  of  Cantur- 
burie  being  brought  vp  in  such  an  house  at  Cambridge,  was 
of  the  ignorant  sort  of  Londoners  called  an  hosteler,  sup- 
posing that  he  had  serued  with  some  inholder  in  the  stable, 
and  therefore  in  despite  diuerse  hanged  vp  bottles  of  hale  at 
his  gate,  when  he  began  to  preach  the  gospell. — Id.  lb. 


"UTien  they  had  laid  hold  upon  his  servants,  who  for  love 
of  their  lord  and  master  began  to  make  resistance,  the 
swords  were  brought  forth  out  of  all  the  blind  corners  of  the 
hostelrie  opea  to  be  seene. — Holland.  Livics,  p.  36. 

VpoB  Stane-more.  not  far  from  an  homely  hosiilerie  called 
the  Spittle,  a  stone  crosse  (on  the  one  side  of  whose  shaft  stood 
the  picture  and  armes  of  the  King  of  England,  and  on  the 
other  the  image  &  armes  of  the  king  and  kingdome  of  Scot- 
land, vpon  that  occasion  called  the  Tioi-crosse)  was  erected, 
to  shew  the  limits  of  either  kingdome. 

Speed.   William  the  Conqueror,  an.  1073,  b.  il.  c.  2.  s.  32. 

Onely  these  marishes,  and  miry  bogs. 

In  which  the  fearfull  ewftes  do  build  their  bowres, 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry,  mong  the  croking  frogs 
And  harbour  heere  in  safety  from  those  rauenous  dogs. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

When  he  had  observed  them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  house, 
"  that  one  of  those  horses  had  travelled  far,  and  he  was  sure 
his  foar  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  counties." 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  enteitainment  grace. 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face. 

Dnjden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  iv. 
Then  taking  him  apart,  she  warns  him  to  beware  of  the 
mischievous  practices  of  the  hostess  Pamphilia. 

Warbnrton.  The  Divine  Leyalion,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

It  was  now  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  a  grave  person 
rode  into  the  inn,  and  committins  his  horse  to  the  hostler, 
went  directly  into  the  kitchen,  and.  having  called  for  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  took  his  place  by  the  fire-side. 

Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  c.  H. 


HOST.  -^        Fr.    Hostc:     It.    0.s?e ,-     Sp. 

Ho'sT.\GE.  y  Hiii'sle  ,  Low  hat. Hostcs,  which 
Ho'sTiN'G,  n.  J  Wachter  labours  to  show  is  from 
Jwst,  cqmts  ;  Sw.  Hast ;  Dan.  Hesle  ;  Isl.  Hest ; 
applied  originally  to  horse-soldiers,  then,  generally, 
to  an  army  of  horse  and  foot  ;  equitatus  and  exer- 
citus,  equitatio  and  expeditio — were,  he  observes, 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  as  synony- 
mous. For  the  various  feudal  applications  of  the 
Low  Lat.  Hostis,  see  Du  Cnnge.  Skinner  says, 
that  host  is, — aliquantum  defle,\o  seosu,  from  the 
Lat.  Hostis,  an  enemy  :  applied  thus,  to — 


H  0  H 

The  enemy,   assembler^ ;    assembled   in  battle 

array,  in  battalions  ;  then  generally,  to  battalions, 

an  army,  any  large  assemblage,  or  collected  body. 

Heo  garkeden  hem  to  gedere,  that  a  fair  ost  yt  was. 

R.  Gloucesler.  p.  13. 
Whan  he  sauh  he  ne  myght  passe  on  non  wise. 
In  thre  patties  to  fight  his  oste  he  did  deuise. 

R.  Brtinue,  p.  1S7. 
And  the  oostis  that  ben  in  heuene  suiden  him  on  white 
horsis  clothid  with  bissyn. — Wiclif.  Apocalipse,  c.  ly. 

And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon. 
He  toke  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laurer  crouned  as  a  conquerer. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  102S. 

The  fore  ryders  came  rj'nnynge  to  the  barters  skyrraysh- 

yng,  and  the  hoost  taryed  styll  on  ye  mount  tyll  the  next  day. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  39. 

In  all  the  services  and  hostings,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Wales,  the  Welsh  seruitors  are  verie  valiant,  bold,  and  of 
great  experience.— //oiiHsAcrf.  Conquest  of  Ireland,  c.  40. 
Slaughter  alike  invadeth  either  host. 

Whilst  still  the  battle  strongly  doth  abide, 
■\\'hich  ev'ry  where  runs  raking  through  the  coast, 
As't  pleas'd  outrageous  fury  it  to  guide. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 

And  this  I  have  often  heard,  that  when  the  lord  deputy 
hath  raised  any  generall  hostings,  the  noble  men  have  claimed 
the  leading  of'  them ;  by  graunt  from  the  kings  of  England, 
under  the  greate  seale  exhibited  ;  so  as  the  deputies  could 
not  refuse  them  to  have  the  leading  of  theiu,  or,  if  they  did, 
they  would  so  workc,  as  none  of  their  followers  should  rise 
forth  to  the  hostage.— Spenser.  View  of  the  Stale  of  Ireland. 

' Strange  to  us  it  seem'd 

At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 

And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 

So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire, 

Hymning  th'  eternal  father.— J/i((oB.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Haste,  goddess,  haste  !  the  flying  host  detain 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

No  less  in  other  parts  the  battle  rag'd. 
Nor  less  the  throng  of  warring  chiefs  engag'd  ; 
High  o'er  the  hosts  the  Stygian  fiends  repair. 
And  Hell's  black  myriads  fill  the  fields  of  air. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  ix. 

HOST.  )       Fr.Hostie;   It.  Ostia:   Bp.  Hostia; 

Ho'sTiE.  )  Lat.  Hostia  ,■  a  sacrifice.  Servius 
and  Isidorua  approve  the  etymology  of  Ovid. 
I  Hostibus  a  victis  hostia  nomen  habet.  Festus, — 
from  the  ancient  hoslire,  sive  ferire,  to  strike. 

The  true  teachyng  is,  that  Chris'es  very  body  is  present 
under  tlie  forme  of  bread,  in  as  many  hooites  as  be  coeecrate. 
in  how  many  places  soeuer  the  hoostes  be  coseciate,  and  is 
there  really  and  substancially,  whiche  wordes  really  and 
substacially  be  implyed,  whe  we  say  truly  preset. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fol.  35. 

Now,  say  it  go  for  current  and  be  constantly  believed,  that 
it  is  an  undoubted  and  infallible  signe.  that  the  God  will 
give  answer,  when  the  host  or  sacrifice  thus  drenched  doth 
stir  ;  and  contrariwise,  that  he  will  not  answer,  if  the  beast 
quetch  not :  I  see  nothing  herein  repugnant  unto  that, 
which  we  have  before  delivered.— //<j;/n«i/.  Plut.  p.  1007. 

On  the  contrary,  he  hath  been  taught  to  believe  that  they 
are  necessary  duties,  and  he  cannot  be  a  good  catholick.  un- 
less he  thus  worships  images,  and  saints,  and  the  bread  of 
the  host. — Sharpe,  vol.  ii.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

"LoTi  Feversham  opened  the  door  once,  and  called  for  a 
glass  of  water.  The  hostie  stuck  in  his  [the  King's]  throat : 
and  that  was  the  occasion  of  ea;;  .:ig  for  a  glass  of  water. 

Burnet.  Own  Time.    Charles  II.  16S5. 


HO'STAGE.  I        Fr.  Hostage  ,     It.  Ostagio; 

Ho'sTAGER.  )  Low  Lat.  Hosiingius.  The 
etymologies  are  various.  From  hospes,  q.  d. 
hospitagium ;  or  from  ob.<;es,  q.d.  obsidagiuin  ;  or 
from  hostis,  quia  ohsides  ab  hostibus  exiguntur. 
(See  Menage,  Vossius,  de  Vitiis,  lib.  iii.  "e.  14.) 
The  usages  of  obsidnius  by  Eutropius  and  Am- 
mianus,  quoted  by  Vossius,  give  some  plausibility 
to  his  decision,  that  the  Fr.  Hostage,  or  ostage,  is, 
KOTa  orvyKoirrjv,  ex  obsidape. 

Any  person  or  thing  delivered  to  an  enemy  to 
be  kept  in  pledge  or  security  for  the  performance 
of  certain  stipulations  or  conditions. 

Tho  the  emperonr  herde  this,  he  ne  tryste  not  wel  her  to, 

With  oute  siker  oslage,  such  thing  to  do. 

The  erl  thritti  noble  men,  that  were  of  ys  blod, 

one,  that  were  osiages  god. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  55. 


HOT 

.t  of  his  crueltes  he  [William  the  Conqueror]  gynncs  for 


He  asked  of  me  than  ostages. — Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


i  twelue.— Go!ffr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

The  same  season  ther  wer  styll  in  England  Itostagers,  the 
erle  Dolphyn  of  Auuergne,  therle  of  Porseen,  the  lorde  of 
Mallurer,  and  dyuers  other. 

'Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  246. 

AVhich  being  reported  to  the  king,  [Porsena]  he  at  first 
stormed  at  it.  and  was  all  in  a  rage,  and  sent  unto  Rome 
certain  oratours  to  demaund  againe  his  hostage  Claelia  by 
Ti3.me.— Holland.  LieJvs,  p.  53. 

The  king  consented  to  the  parley ;  upon  which  a  cessation 
was  concluded ;  hostages  interchangeably  delivered. 

Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 
Air.  Gore  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  them,  biit 
they  desired  that  two  of  our  people  might  be  kft  ashore  as 
hostages,  and  in  this  also  they  were  indulged. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  h.  iii.  c.  8. 


^       Fr.  Hostile;  It.  Ostik .■  Sp. 

V  Hostel :  Lat.  Hostilis,  from  the 

,  J  Lat.  Hostis,  a  stranger,  a  fo- 


HO'STILE. 

Hosti'lity. 

Ho'sTILEilE.NT. 

reigner ;  and  as  the  Fr.  Forain,  from  Lat.  Foris, 
and  the  Gr.  Qvpaios,  e.vternus,  from  &vpa,  ostium, 
so,  from  this  same  ostium,  Martinius  and  Vossius 
derive  hoslis,  a  foreigner,  one  (forinsecus)  out  of 
doors;  and,  consequentially,  an  enemy. 

Inimical,  unfriendly;  like,  or  of  or  pertaining 
to,  a  foe  or  an  enemy ;  adverse. 


Durynge  the  more  part  of  his  reigne,  he  [Hen.  VII.]  was 
Ivtle  or  nothvng  inquieted — without  warre  hostililie  or  mar- 
t'iall  busynesse.— 5i>  T.  Elyot.  Governorr,  b.  i.  c.  2}. 

Th'  vnaltered  law 

Of  Fate  presaging :  that  Troy  then  should  end, 
\\"hen  th'  hostile  horse  she  should  receiue  to  friend. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 
Tliither  when  he  came   he  began  to  do  many  acts  of 
hostiUty  against  the  Romans  :   first  in  secret,  afterwaids 
more  openly  and  boldly. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  v.  c.  3.  s.  15. 
Thus  great  in  glory  from  the  din  of  war 
Safe  he  return'd  without  one  hostile  scar. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 
If  others  reposite  their  young  in  holes  and  dens,  and 
secure  themselves  also  therein,  it  is  because  such  guard, 
j  such  security  is  wanting,  their  lives  being  sought  either  by 
the  hostility  of  man,  or  to  satisfy  the  appetite  ol  rapacious 
I  creatures.— flernam.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 

They  were  all  armed,  but  they  came  on  in  so  confused 
and  straggling  a  manner  that  we  scarcely  suspected  they 
meant  us  any  harm,  and  we  were  determined  that  hostilities 
should  not  begin  on  our  part. — Cook.  First  Voy.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

HOT.     ■^      A.S.Heet,  hat;   the  past  part,   of 
Ho'tlt.  )  Hctt-an,   calefacere.      See  To  Heat, 
I  and  the  quotation  from  Locke. 

Opposed  to — Cold.  ( Met. )  fervent,  ardent,  in- 
flamed ;  tiery,  violent,  vehement ;  animated  to 
excess,  (sub.)  with  desire  ;  and,  thus,  lustful. 


er  rtiou 
but  for 


Sende  hym  and  ys  owne  r 


I  woot  thi  werkis,  for  neither  thou  art  coold, 
art  ho.t,  I  wolde  that  thou  were  coold  either, 
thou  art  lewe,  and  neither  coold  neither  // 
bigynne  to  caste  thee  out  of  my  mouthe. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  3, 

I  know  thy  workes  that  thou  arte  neyther  colde  norhotte: 
I  wolde  thou  were  colde  or  tiotlc.  So  then  because  thou 
arte  betr^ene  bnthe.  and  nether  cold  nor  hot,  I  wil  spew  the 
out  of  my  mouth— Bi6/e,  1551.  lb. 

Another  savd,  the  fire  was  ouer  hole. 

But  be  it  hole  or  colde,  I  dare  say  this. 

That  we  concluden  ever  more  amis. 

Chancer.   The  Chanones  Yemannes  Tale,  V.  16,422. 

And  thus  the  pride  whiche  was  hole, 

Whan  he  most  in  his  strengthe  wende 

Was  brent,  and  lost  withouten  ende.— GoK-fr.  Con.  A.  b,i. 

■miereupon  thinking  good  not  to  praetermit  the  occasyon 
whiles  the  hope  was  hotte  in  their  hartes.  [Amintas]  con- 
ueied  them  into  Egipt,  and  entred  the  hauen  at  Pelusium, 
vnder  pretence  that  hee  had  bene  sent  thither  by  Darius. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  51. 
They  answered  the  kyiige  and  sayd.  Sir,  we  haue  well 
harde  the  knightes  of  Fraunce,  howe  they  wolde  haiie  you 
fiolely  to  selte  on  jnut  enemyes. 

Berners.  Froiuart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  S*, 


HO  V 

Moderation  may  become  a  fault.  To  be  but  warm,  when 
God  commands  us  to  be  tiot  is  sinfull. 

Pellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  45. 

Hii  aunt  I,epida,  likewise  being  in  trouble,  he  deposed 
aeainst,  in  the  open  face  of  the  court,  thereby  to  gratitie  his 
mother  her  heauie  friend,  and  who  followed  the  suite  holly 
against  \iet.— Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  182. 

Where  such  an  one  heare  the  name  of  God  profaned, 
religion  scoffed  at,  and  abused  :  his  blood  broUs  and  his 
heart  grows  hot  within  him,  and  he  cannot  but  vindicate 
the  honour  of  his  Maker,  in  reproving  the  blasphemer  to 


And  he  his  hors  head  aside 

Tho  torned.  and  to  hir  he  rode. 

And  there  lie  houed,  and  abode 

To  v.it  what  she  wolde  mene.— CoK'ti.  Con.  A.  b.  ! 

Upon  Candelinas  euen,  the  maior  being  warned  that  the 
king  should  come  to  Westminster,  he  with  the  more  part  of 
the  aldermen  came  vnto  Knights  Bridge,  and  trjiicd  there 
to  salute  tlie  king,  and  to  know  his  further  pleasure. 

Grafton.  Jlennj  III.  an.  i]. 


And  can  we  think,  that  a  mere  speculative  point  that  j 
tath  no  influence  upon  our  practice,  should  be  worth  so  ; 
hotli/  contending  for? — Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1.3. 

Godl  thou  hast  said,  that  Nature  shall  decay,  | 

And  all  yon  starr'd  expansion  pass  away :  i 

That  in  thy  wrath,  pollution  shall  expire.  I 

Tlie  Sun  himself  consume  with  holtrr  fire.  i 

Brouhcs.  Redemption.  \ 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  hotly  disputed,  that  those  resources  : 

which  lie  heavy  on  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  objects  of  '■ 

preference  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  the  very  first  choice,  j 

So  an  honest  representative  of  the  people.  | 

Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform.  | 

HOTCH-POT,  or  >        Fr.  Hoche-pot  ;    Dtit. 

HoDr.E-poDGE.  f  Hutspot.       Kiiian     says, 

"  so  called — a  concutiendo,  from  hutsen,  or  hulsdun, 
to  shake,  (Eng.  hustle,)  because  the  meats   cut  ■ 
to  pieces  and  boiled  in  their  own  liquor,  are  shaken  i 
and  tossed  and  turned  about  by  the  cook." 

A  mixture   of  various  things  shaken  together 
in  the  same  pot,  (Tyrwhitt.)     Perhaps  hash'd  or  | 
hatch't.  I 

Ye  lian  cast  alle  hir  wordcs  in  an  hnchepnf. 

Chaucer.  The  Talc  of  Meliheus. 

[He]  thrusteth  them  in  together,  makyng  of  them  an 
hoclie-pnche,  all  contrarye  to  the  wholesome  doctryne  of 
Saynt  Paule. — Bale.  Apoloyy,  fol.  33. 

A  goodly  hotch-potch  1  when  vile  russetiiigs 

Are  match'd  with  monarchs,  and  \vith  mii;hty  kings. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  3. 
Ford.  'Whht.ahodge-puddinp?  A  bag  of  flax? 
Mist.  Page.    .\  puft 


■speare.  Merry  Wives  of  IVindsi 


Act  ' 


A  bad  artist  will  make  but  a  mere  hodge-podge  with  the 
sanu  materials  that  one  of  a  good  taste  shall  prepare  an  ex- 
cellent uWo.—Lansdown .  The  British  Enchantress. 

Tills  word,  satura,  has  been  afterward  applied  to  many 
other  sorts  of  mixtures  ;  as  Festus  calls  it,  a  kind  of  oUa,  or 
hotch-potch  made  of  several  sorts  of  meats. 

Drydcit.  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 


-Ll.njd.  A  Tale. 

With  us  it  is  denominated  bringing  those  lands  into  hotch- 
pot, which  term  I  shall  explain  in  the  very  words  of  Littleton  ; 
"  it  seemeth  that  this  word  hotch-pot  is  in  English— a  pud- 
ding ;  for  in  a  pudding  is  not  commonly  put  one  thing  alone, 
but  one  thing  with  other  things  together." 


Blacksto 


•ilaries,  b.  ii. 


HOVE,  V.  Past  tense  and  past  part,  of  the 
verb  to  heave,  and  upon  which  the  verb  to  hove 
is  formed. 

See  To  Hitf  ;  and  the  quotations  therefrom 
Holland's  Flint/. 

Tom  Piper  hath  hoven  and  puffdd  up  cheeks. 
If  cheese  be  so  horen,  make  Ci.-^s  to  seek  creeks. 

Ttisscr.  April's  Husbandry. 

But  if  it  thunder  withall,  then  soflainly  they  shut  hard  at 
once,  and  breed  only  those  excrescences  which  be  called 
phiisemala.  like  nnto  bladders  puft  up  and  hooved  with 
■wind,  and  no  corporall  substance  at  all. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  35. 

The  earth  also  for  her  part,  by  this  meanes  well  soaked, 
swelleth  and  honreth  as  it  were  with  a  leaven,  ami  lieth 
thereby  more  light  and  mellow.— W.  Il>.  b.  xvii.  c.  2. 

At  last,  all  things  being  prepared,  they,  on  22d  of  February, 
in  the  morning,  hore  out  the  first  course  of  the  Centurion's 
starboard  side,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  her  bottom 
appear'd  sound  and  good. 

Anson.  Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  iii.  c,  ". 

HOVE,  I'.     See  To  Hover. 

To  heave,  or  be  heaveti  or  raised  aloft,  (sc.  )  sus- 
pended ;  to  be  or  remam  in  suspense,  to  remain, 
to  stay,  to  abide. 


One  day,  as  lie  forepassed  by  the  plaine 
With  weary  pase,  he  farre  away  espide 

A  couple  {seeming  well  to  be  his  twaine) 
Which  honed  close  vnder  a  forest  ride. 
As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  else  tliemselucs  did  hide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

But  I  by  that  which  little  while  I  prooued. 

Some  part  of  those  enormities  did  see. 
The  -which  in  court  continually  hooncd. 

And  followed  those  which  happy  seeiu'd  to  be. 

Id.  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again. 

HO'VEL,  71.  )       Dr.  T.  H.  (in   Skinner)   de- 

IIo'vEL,  I'.      )   rives  from  A.  S.  Hi.fe,  a  house. 

Tooke  considers  it  to  be  tho  diminutive  of  hove, 

^whence  also  probably  the  hrfe  of  Dr.T.  H.)  the 

liast  part,  of  heave.     Hove/,  therefore,  is — 

A  small  raised  building. 

No  town  in  Spain,  from  our  metropolis 
Unto  the  rudest  hovel,  but  is  great 
AVith  your  assured  valors  daily  proofs. 

Bcamn.  Sf  Fletch.   The  Martial  Maid,  Act  v. 

And  was't  thou  faine  (poore  father) 

To  houetl  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlonie. 

In  short,  and  musty  straw. 

Shakespeare.  Bear,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

And  PenuiT  and  Sloth  of  squalid  mien 
Beneath  the  roofless  palace  walls  are  seen 
In  savage  hovels,  where  the  tapst'ried  floor 
Was  trod  by  nobles  and  by  kings  before. 

Micile.  Ai.nada  Hill. 

110  VKR,  c.  \       Skinner  thinks  maybe  either 

H</\  EK,  u.        [  from    the    A.  S.   Heaf-ian,    to 

Ho'vERER.        f  heave,  to  raise,  to  elevate  ;  or 

Ho'vERLv.      J  from  the  verb  to  cover.      There 

is  little  doubt  that  haver  (without  the  aspirate— - 

Ovrr — f)v.)  is  from  the  past  tense  hove,  of  the 

verb  to  heave. 

To  raise  or  rise  aloft,  to  stay  or  remain  aloft  or 
over,  (sub.  in  Hight;  fluttering;)  to  be  or  reitiain 
in  suspense  ;  to  keep  or  move  near  or  about,  (so. 
as  if  to  pounce  upon — like  a  bird  of  prey.) 

And  as  a  sillie  kight  (not  falcon  like  that  flie. 
Nor  yet  presume  to  houer  by  r.i -niit  i:  Vw    ,,  t.w  hie) 
I  frendly  yet  presume,  vpon  n  ;-  :  •  •, 

In  barreine  verse  to  shew  ii!'   ■'■  ■    it  for  the 

best.  Gascoigne.  (  ,/.  c  Diue. 


HOU 

He  [Gray!  too,  perchance,  (for  well  I  know 
His  heart  can  melt  with  friendly  woe) 
He.  too.  perchance,  when  thece  poor  limbs  are  laid, 
Will  heave  one  tuneful  sigh,  and  sooth  my  AooVmi;  shade. 
Ma^on,  Ode  7. 

HOUGH,  V.  1      A.  S.  HvLpophs,  the  ham  of 
HoiGH,  n.      S  one's  leg  behind  the  knee     {it. ) 

Siiffrai/o,  the  hough  of  a  beast,  ( Somncr. ) 

To  hovgh  or  hock  the  hamstrings,  is  to  cut,  to 

heio  the  hamstrings ;  and  the  hough,  or  hack,  the 

part  cut  or  hotved, — generally,  to  cut,  hew  or  hoe. 

See  HoE. 


He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  bare  off  the  blows  as  well  as 

he  could,  untill  they  hovght  him,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Korth.  Plutarch,  p.  867. 

Vpon  the  formost  hatches  or  rowers  banks  stood  armed 
men  close  together  with  their  shields  couched  thick  over 
their  heads,  others  also  behind  them  stooping  somewhat 
lower,  and  a  third  sort  by  degrees  bending  their  bodies 
down  :  so  as  the  hindmost  resting  upon  their  hovghes  or 
hammes,  made  a  shew  of  an  arched  building. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  298. 

Many  men  for  old  age  feeble,  and  wom.en  also  now  farre 
stricken  in  yeares,  when  they  fainted  upon  sundrie  causes, 
as  being  offended  witli  travailing  so  farre,  casting  off  all  de- 
sire to  live  any  longer,  bad  the  calves  of  their  legges  or 
hough-strings  cut,  and  so  were  left  behind. — Id.  lb.  p.  129. 


Hath  he  not  ham-siring. 

That  thou  must  hough. 

Heyu-ood.   A  Woman  . 


I'd  with  Kindness. 


My  mynde  was  but  ho:icrly  and  faintlye  moued  to  synne,  I 

euen  as  we  are  wonte  sklenderh  e  to  loue  suche  thinges,  i 

whereof  we  male,  when  we  luste,  liaue  our  pleasure.  | 

Udal.  Romaines,  c.  7.  [ 

Had  not  this  been,  I  would  haue  commen  to  you  now,  but 

I  would  not  see  you  now  houcrly,  S:  in  my  passage.  1 

Id.  1  Corinthians,  c.  16.  I 


Id.  Xoah's  Flood. 
But  it  was  scornefull  Braggadochio, 

That  with  his  servant  Trompart  horer'd  there, 
Sith  late  he  fled  from  his  too  earnest  foe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qvcene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

The  pond  also  breedeth  crabs,  eeles,  and  shrimps  ;  and  (in 
the  beginning.)  oysters  grew  upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  (an 
Indian  miracle)  ivhich  were  cast  in  thither  to  seme  as  a 
houer  for  the  &&\\.—Carew.  Suruey  of  Cornuall,  fol.  105. 

About  him  flew  the  clamors  of  the  dead, 
Like  fowles :  and  still  stonpt  cuffing  at  his  head. 
He  with  his  bow,  like  Nigh:,  stalkt  vp  and  downe  : 
His  .shaft  sti'.l  ncckt :  and.  hurling  round  his  frowue. 
At  those  vext  huucrers.  .-liming  at  them  still. 

Chapman.  Honter.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 

Did  not  his  anu  the  ranks  of  war  deform. 
And  point  the  hovering  tumult  where  to  storm. 

Pitt.  On  the  Bcmh  of  the  lute  Earl  Sianh  pr. 
1019 


HOUGH,  i.e.  to  hatch  or  haiv,  (qv.) 

HOUND,  V.  }  Goth.  Hunds!  A.  S.  Hund .- 
HoiND,  n.  )  Dut.  Hand,  Ger.  and  Sw. 
Hand.  From  the  A. .?.  Kuntian,  hent-an,  to  pur- 
sue, to  search  after.  Wachter  objects  that  the 
name  was  applied  generally  to  all  dogs,  not  merely 
to  hunting  dogs  ;  and  would  derive  the  verb  from 
the  noun.     Skinner  doubts.     To  hound,  is — 

To  hunt,  to  pursue  or  cause  to  pursue;  to  set, 
to  rush,  to  dash,  on,  in  chase  of,  in  attack  upon, 
the  game,  the  prey. 

War  vor  hii  nolde  for  non  man  iianmore  to  hem  wende, 
Tlian  to  so  niony  houndcs,  bote  vt  were  hem  to  ssende. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  234. 

The  kyrig  biheld  him  a  stound,  &  sauh  no  repentance, 

lie  taddrawe  away  that  hound,  God  has  taken  vengeance. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  55. 

With  houndcs  bred  and  hors  bred,  hele  them  when  thei 

hungren.  Piers  Plouhinan,  p.  139. 

And  no  man  saf  to  him,  but  houndis  camen  and  likkiden 
hise  bylis.— HVc.'(/.  Luke,  c.  IG. 

Of  smale  hounded  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
■\A'ith  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 

Chancer.  The  Prologue,  v.  146. 
With  thicke  bristles  of  his  berd  unsoft. 
Like  to  the  skin  of  houndfish.  sharp  as  brere. 

Id.  The  Marchantes  Talc,  v.  9699. 
This  Acteon,  as  he  well  might 
Aboue  all  other  cast  his  chere, 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Hold  good  sword,  but  this  day. 

And  bite  hard  where  I  hound  thee,  and  hereafter 
I'll  make  a  relique  of  thee,  for  young  souldiers 
To  come  like  pilgrimes  to,  and  kiss  for  conquests. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Bonduca,  Act  Oi. 


1  the  same  place  again. 


t  of  Lear. 


All  as  the  shepheard  that  did  fetch  1 

From  Plutoes  balefuil  bowre  withouten  leave  ; 
His  musickes  might  the  hellish  hound  did  tame. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  October. 

But  yet  much  adoe  they  haue  and  hard  hold  with  these 
hound-fishes  notwithstanding  ;  for  they  iay  at  their  bellies 
and  groiiies,  at  their  heeles  and  snap  at  everie  part  of  their 
bodies  that  they  can  perceive  to  be  white. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  -IC. 


'us  Mar.  I  shall  be  hounded  up  and 
every  villain,  that  is  \vretch  enough 
ke  the  price  of  blood,  dreams  of  my  throat 


down  the  world, 


And  wnt'.i  a  courtly 
Salutes  thee  coweri 
Upward  he  curls,  a 
Melt  in  soft  blandi; 


HOU 

HOUR.  "^       Fr.Hcire;  it.  ana  ti^. Mora; 

Ho'uRLY,  ml/.    >  Lat.  Ilora.      See  Horal. 

Ho'uKLY,  ad.  J  A  determinate  portion  of 
time ;  certain  fixed  or  determinate  portions  of 
time,  into  wliich  tlie  day  is  divided ;  into  wiiich 
f  lie  surface  of  a  dial  or  timepiece  is  divided. 

flours^ — as  used  by  Bale  and  Spenser,  (see 
Jlcurcs  in  Cotgrave,  and  Harm  Canonicce  in  Du 
Cange,)  prayers  or  devotions  at  stated  hours,- 
also  a  book  of  prayers  or  devotions. 

The  foure  &  tuenty  honres  he  speiided  in  holy  life. 
The  ferst.  viii.  houres  in  praier  alderbest, 
The  totlier.  viii.  Aoiires  in  slepe  and  in  rest. 
Tlie  thrid.  viii.  houres  he  studied,  how  he  niyght 
Mayntene  the  lond  with  lawe,  his  folk  hald  to  right. 

R.  Brume,  p.  23. 

And  aboute  the  nynthe  our  Jliesus  cried  with  a  greet  vois 
and  seide,  Hehj.  Hely,  lamasabatany,  that  is,  my  God,  my 
God,  whi  hast  thou  forsalien  me  t—WicliJ.  Maitliew,  c.  27. 

And  aboute  the  ninth  houre  Jesus  cried  wyth  a  loud 
voyce,  sayinge  ;  Eli,  EU,  lama  asbaikani.  That  is  to  say  : 
Wy  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsake  me  ? 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  houre. 

Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought. 

The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure  ; 
He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought. 

Chaucer.   The  Mon/ccs  Tale,  v.  14,733. 


His/ 

He  kepeth. 


J  of  astronomie 


Gower.  Con.A.  b. vi. 


None  en4e  is  there  of  their  babiling  prayers,  their  por- 
tases,  bedes  temples,  aulters  songes,  honres,  &c. 

Bale.   Image  of  both  Churches,  Pref. 

The  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Gloucester  and  Yorkewere  of  the 
Bamo  opinion,  thinkyng  it  most  conuenient  to  marche  to- 
warde  theyr  enemies  with  al  spede  &  celeritie,  least  in 
prolongyng  of  tyme  and  arguynge  of  opinions,  the  Frenche 
armye  might  more  and  more  increase  &  hourly  multiply 

Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  3. 


We  coulde  learne  nothinge  thevof  by  enquiry  :  but  we  saw 
tryed  bi  hotere-glasses  of  water,  that  the  uightes  were 
bliorter  there,  then  m  the  firme  lande 

GoUtjng.  C«sa)-,  fol.  117. 

For  from  the  first  that  I  her  love  profest, 

Unto  this  houre,  this  present  lucjdesse  houre, 
I  never  ioyed  happinesse  nor  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iv.  c.9. 
Tlicrein  the  herraite,  which  his  life  here  led 

In  straight  obseruance  of  religious  vow, 
Was  wont  his  howres  and  holy  tilings  to  bed. 

Id.   lb.  b.  vi.  c.  5. 
Whose  silver  gates  (by  which  there  sat  an  hory 

Old  aged  sire,  with  howcr-glasse  in  hand, 
Hight  Time)  she  entred,  were  he  liefe  or  sory. 

Id.  lb.  Mutabililie,  c.  0. 
And  solitude  in  a  dark  cave, 

Where  all  things  hush'd,  and  silent  be, 
ResemWcth  so  the  quiet  grave, 

Tliat  there  I  would  prepare  to  flee. 
With  death,  that  hourly  waits  for  me.—CoUon.  The  World. 

• Latona,  and  her  carelesse  Nymphs, 

(Regardlesse  of  my  sorrowes)  bathe  themselves 
In  hozirely  pleasures. 

B.  Jonson.   Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
The  same  first  mover  certain  bounds  has  plac'd, 
How  long  tliese  perishable  forms  shall  last ; 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign'd 
By  tliat  all-seeing  and  all-making  mind  : 
Sliorten  their  hours  they  may  ;  for  will  is  free  ; 
But  never  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  lite  Fox. 
A  thousand  unforseen  accidents  will  ever  be  <  rossing  his 
designs.     Not  will  there  be  wanting  some  little  thing  or 
other,  almost  hourly,  to  put  him  out  of  humour. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 

None  could  owne  it  [the  Christian  religion]  but  he  must 

at  the  same  time  deny  all  his  temporal  interests,  quit  his 

friends,  his  reputation,  and  all  his  fortunes  in  this  world, 

and  live  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  martyrdom. 

Id.  lb.  Ser.  C. 
I  he  boast  of  her.aldi-y,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Gray.   Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
You  stand  in  daily  and  hourly  need  of  some  superior  aid, 
without  which  the  very  ground  you  stand  upon,  firm  and 
sure  as  it  seems  to  be,  may  sink  under  your  feet. 

Porleus.  To  the  Inhabitants  o/  Manchester. 
He  adds,  that  Mens,  le  Blon  had  another  picture  by  Hol- 
bein of  a  learned  man,  and  Death  with  an  hour-glass,  and  a 
builUing  behind. 

Wutpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  yo\.i.  Q.i,  Note. 
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HOUSE,  I'.      ^      k.^.HusiT)Mi.Huys;G<i\: 
House,  n.  \  Hauss ;    Sw.  Hus.     Wachter 

Ho'usErioLD,  71.  y  decides  for   the-  Ger.  Huien, 
Ho'useless.        j  tegere,  (i.  e.  A.  S.  Hid-an,  to 
Ho'usiNG,  n.      J  hide,)  to   conceal,  to  cover. 
From  the  A.  S.  Hiwan,  formare,   fabricare,  was 
formed  the  A.  S.  Hiwe,  a  house,  and  hiwisce,  familia, 
a  family  or  household ,-   and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  hus,  a  house,  had  the  same  origin  ;  meaning, — 
Any  thing  framed  or  built;  (sc.)  for  covering, 
shelter,  or  protection,  dwelling  or  abiding,  for  a 
place  of  residence ;  also  applied  to  the  family  so 
dwelling,  or  who  have  so  dwelt ;  to  persons  assem- 
bling under  one  roof;  to  the  mode  or  manner  of 
living.     And  see  the  quotation  from  Smith's  Com- 
monwealth. 

To  house, — to  build,  raise  or  erect  a  house ,-  to 
cover,  shelter,  or  protect ;  to  dwell,  abide,  or  re- 
side ;  to  cause  to  shelter,  or  take  shelter,  to  drive 
to  shelter. 

House  is  much  used — prefixed. 
House-wife, — see  Hus- wife. 
Heo  hou'sede  and  bulde  faste,  and  ered  and  sewe, 
So  that  in  Intel  while  gode  comes  hem  grew. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  21. 
Fram  Rome  he  brogte  an  heste,  that  me  here  nome 
Petre's  peui  of  ech  hous,  that  smoke  out  of  come. 

Id.  p.  493, 
Saynt  Cutberte's  clerkes  in  hidnes  euer  gede. 
At  Geruans  set  ther  merkes,  a  lious  the  gan  vpsede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  77. 


And  every  man  that  I  !■  tln-en  or  sistreu, 

fadir  or  modir,  wyf  eithn  . mMi.  n  ..i    i.  .  ulis  for  my  name, 

he  shall  have  an  hundrid  fold,  and  shal  welde  everlastynge 
Iji.—  Wiclif.  ilutlliew,  c.  19. 

And  whosoeuer  forsaketh  houses,  or  brethren,  or  systers, 
other  father  or  mother,  or  wyfe  or  chyldren,  or  landes  for 
my  name's  sake,  the  same  shal  receaue  an  hundred  folde, 
and  shall  inherit  euerlastyng  \yie.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


If  they  haue  called  the  Lord  of  the  liouse  Belzebub  :  how 
much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  hys  houshol.de  so? 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  wel  ye  know,  a  lord  in  his  houshold 
Ne  hath  nat  every  vessell  all  of  gold  : 
Som  ben  of  tree. 

Cliaucer.   The  TVif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5(581. 
grete  was  he  ; 


An  housholder,  and  tha 

Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 

Id.  The  Prologue,  v.  341 
Dame  Richesse  on  her  honde  gan  lede 
A  yong  man  full  of  semely  hede 
That  she  best  loued  of  any  thing 
His  lust  was  much  in  housholding.—Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

Yet  wolde  his  herte  on  other  fall. 
And  thinke  hem  more  delicious. 
Than  he  hath  in  his  owne  hous.— Cower.   Con.  A.  b.  vi. 


And  see  the  howsiiige  al  about.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Ah  God  !  too  long  heere  wander  I  banished, 

Too  long  .abiding  barbarous  injury  ; 

With  Kedar  and  with  Mesech  harbour'd, 

How!  in  a  tent,  in  ahoicselesse'hamoMX.—Sidncy,  Ps.  120. 

To  furnish  house  with  houshnldry, 

And  make  provision  skilfully. 

Tusser.  The  Ladder  to  Thrift. 

But  ye  shal  vnderstande,  that,  at  this  day,  [a.d.  931,]  the 
cytie  of  London  had  most  homsyiige  and  buyldynge  from 
Ludgate  towarde  Westminster. —  Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  97. 

If  the  rent  of  any  kind  of  housitig  or  ground  within  the 
city  of  London  were  raised,  as  there  was  indeed  very  much, 
from  ten  shillings  to  twenty  shillings,  then  might  the  par- 
son, who  had  before  but  16d.  ob.  by  virtue  of  this  act  de- 


rype. 


Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  i 


So  foorth  they  far'd  ;  but  he  behind  them  stay'd, 
Maulgre  his  host,  who  grudged  grivously 

To  house  a  guest  that  would  be  needes  obay'd, 
And  of  his  owne  him,left  not  liberty. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


C.6. 

The  house  I  call  here  the  man,  the  woman,  their  children, 
then-  seruants  bond  and  free,  their  cattle,  their  lioushold- 
sluffe,  and  all  other  thinges  which  are  reckoned  in  their 
possession,  so  long  as  all  these  remaine  together  in  one. 

Smith.  Commonwealth,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
102O 
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How  shall  your  houselesse  heads  and  vnfed  sides. 
Your  lop'd,  and  window'd  raggednesse  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these? 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Act  iii,  sc.  4. 

And  not  as  sommer  birds,  by  and  by  in  the  fall  of  tho 
leafe,  to  looke  about  and  seeke  for  housing,  haroour,  and 
covert.— ifo;/a;id.  Livivs,  p.  183. 

He  and  two  of  his  men  had  picked  out  their  match  to 
assault  one  of  his  men,  three  against  one,  and  yet  the  said 
Bishop,  as  he  understood,  his  single  man  housed  them  all. 
Strype.  Life  of  Bisltop  Aylmer. 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign. 
Bought  Senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §•  Arcile. 
Then  thus  the  Prince  :  "  To  these  shall  we  afford 
A  fate  so  pure  as  by  the  martial  sword  ? 
To  these,  the  nightly  prostitutes  to  shame 
And  base  revilers  of  our  liouse  and  name." 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 
If  thither  comes  a  warrior  when  the  place 
No  knight  has  hous'd,  the  lord  with  courteous  grace 
Adm-its  the  entering  guest,  but  makes  hira  swear 
That  should  a  new  one  to  the  rock  repair, 
His  arm  the  stranger  on  the  plain  shall  meet. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxiii. 

The  houses  at  Rome  are  of  stone  but  plastered  as  at 

Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  transalpine  cities  ;  the  plaster,  or 

stucco,  is  extremely  hard,  and  in  a  climate  so  dry  may  equal 

stone  in  solidity  and  duration. 

Eustace.  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 

Why  scornful  Folly  from  her  gaudy  couch 
At  starving  houseless  Virtue  points  reproach. 

Warton.  Fasliion.  A  Satire. 
The  Saxon  word  bote,  is  used  by  us  as  synonymous  to  the 
French  estovers,  (that  is  necessaries,  from  estoffer,  to  fur- 
nish,) and  therefore  house-bole  is  a  sufiicient  allowance  of 
wood  to  burn  in  the  house. — Blackstone.  Com.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

II.  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  liousebrealnng,  burgi  latroci- 
uium,  which  by  our  ancient  law  was  called  hamcsecken,  as  it 
is  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
a  very  heinous  offence. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  IC. 

HOUSE,  ».^       The   Fr.  Houseau,    Cotgrave 

a  coarse  drawer  worn 

stocking   instead   of   a 

boot."     It  appears  to  be  the  same  word  as  Hose; 

(qv. )     Applied  to — . 

The  coverings  of  a  horse. 

He  [the  Protector]  was  carried  from  Somerset-house  in  a 
velvet  bed  of  state  drawn  by  six  horses,  houss'd  wdi  ye  same. 
Evelyn.  Memoirs,  Oct.  22,  1658. 
The  cattle  used  for  draught  in  this  country  [Bologna]  are 
cover'd  with  housings  of  linnen  fring'd  at  the  bottome,  that 
dangle  about  them,  preserving  them  from  flies,  w<:i>  in  sum'er 
are  very  troublesome. — Id.  lb.  1G45. 


HOUSE,  ».^       The 
House,  v.       >  calls,    " 
Ho'usiNG,  n.  J  over   a 


Ev'n  still,  methinks,  I  se 

Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress. 

Six  lyons'  hides,  with  thongs  together  fast ; 

His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist ; 

And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 

Spread  on  his  back  the  houss  and  trappings  of  a  beast. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Metam.  U.  xii. 
By  help  mechanic  of  equestrian  block, 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  with  classic  housings  grac'd. 
And.  all  unheedful  of  the  critic  mock, 

Drive  his  light  courser  o'er  the  bounds  of  taste. 

Lloyd.  Two  Odes,  Ode  1. 

HO'USEL,  V.  ^  A.  S.  Husel,  the  Eucharist 
Ho'usel,  n.  >  or  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Ho'usLiNG,  n.  J  Supper,  perhaps  from  Hostia. 
Huslian,  to  administer  or  give  the  communion,  to 
housle,  ( Somner. )  Junius  derives  from  the  Goth. 
Hunsl,  a  victim,  a  sacrifice,  (n.  abjecto.)  Skinner 
prefers  Hosliola  to  Somner's  Hostia. 

To   administer  the   Sacrament   of  tho   Lord's 
Supper. 
Heo  let  hyre  ssryuc  &  hosely.—R.  Gloucester,  p.  392. 

&  deyde  without  spech, 

Wythoute  ssryft  &  hosel,  anon  ther  was  Code's  wreche. 

Id.  p.  419. 

Consailest  thou  ous  to  gelde 

Al  that  we  owen  eny  wyght,  er  we  go  to  housele. 

Piers  Ploiihman,  p.  386. 
And  certes  ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be 
houseled,  for  sotheiy  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  the  ertho 
renovelen  .—Chaucer.  The  Personcs  Tale. 

Biit  for  as  moch  as  m»n  and  wife 

Shuld  shew  her  parish  Priest  her  life 

Ones  a  yere,  as  saith  the  boke 

Er  any  wight  his  housel  toke.— /</.  Rom.  of  the  Rose 

And  he  schrofe  hym  and  hoselde  on  that  groundc, 
And  assoylcd  hvm. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome.  Ritsoti,  vol.  jh". 
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And  they  haue  a  cloake  vpon  their  left  shoulder  desceiid- 
fng  before  and  behind  vnder  their  right  arme,  like  vnto  a 
deacon  carrying  the  housaei-box,  in  time  of  Lent. 

Hacklutjt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

Aiitalcidas  making  means  to  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
fraternity of  the  Samothracian  religion,  when  the  priest  his 
confessour,  in  houseliiifl  and  shriving  him,  demanded  which 
was  the  greatest  sin  that  ever  he  had  committed  in  all  his 
life  ?  If  (quoth  he)  I  have  committed  any  sin  all  my  life- 
time, the  gods  know  the  same  well  enough  themselves. 

Holla/Id.  Plutarch,  p.  374. 
Ilis  owne  two  hands  the  holy  knots  did  knit, 

That  none  but  death  for  euer  can  diuide ; 

His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  turne  most  fit, 

The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  prouide. 

And  holy  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b,  i.  c.  12. 
We  fast  the  eaue.  we  feast  the  day 

Of  euery  saint  they  make. 
Their  housliugs,  shrifts,  and  sacraments. 
Most  reuerently  we  take. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  o.  23. 

HOW.  ^       A.S. //«;   Dut. //oe;  Gcr. 

How-BE-iT.  j  Wie  ;  perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 
How-F.VER.  I  Heow,  hiwe,  hiewe,  from  hiwan, 
Ho\v-so.  f  hiowan,  to  form  or  frame;  and, 

How-so-EvER.      thus,   meaning   the    form    or 
How-d'ye.        J  fashion,  the  A«e.    (See  Hol-se, 
and  Who.  )     Applied  to — 

The  form  or  fashion  in  which ;  CKtended  to, 
the  manner  or  means,  in  which ;  the  state  or  con- 
dition,— the  degree,  quality,  quantity,  number. 

Ayldred  kyng  of  Eugelond,  tho  he  sey  al  thys  wo, 

Hou  me  destruyde  j-s  lond,  and  ys  folc  slou. 

To  Normandy  he  wende  anoii.— .B.  Gloucester,  p.  300. 

Now  gos  this  Thomas,  his  treson  to  purchace. 

But  kow  Edward  was  warned  tliorgh  Code's  (grace). 

R.  Brunne,  p.  28S. 
Ich  Trojanus  a  try  we  knyght.  ich  tak  witness  of  pope 
How  ich  was  ded  and  dampned.  to  dwellen  in  helle 
For  an  uncristene  creature.        Piers  Plouhman,  p.  203. 

But  sum  man  seith  how  schulcn  deede  men  rise  aghen. 

yViolif.  1  Cor.  c.  15. 
Nyle  ye  thenke  hou  or  what  thing  ye  schul  speke. 

Id.  Malt.  c.  10. 


Hou  ofte  wolde  I  gedre  to  gider  thi  children  as  an  henne 
gederith  togidere  here  chykens  undir  hir  wyngis  and  thou 
woldist  not  t—Id.  Matthew,  c.  23. 

Go  up  (quod  he  unto  his  knave)  anon ; 
Clepe  at  his  dore  or  knocke  with  a  ston  : 
Loke  hoiv  it  is,  and  tell  me  boldely. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3433. 

Sei  forth  (quod  she)  and  tell  ine  how.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.i. 


The  Catholique  teachj-ng  is,  that  the  manor  of  Christcs 
presence  in  the  sacrament  is  spiritual,  and  supernatural,  not 
corporal,  not  carnall,  not  naturall,  not  sensible,  not  per- 
ceptible, but  onely  spirituall,  the  IJioire)  and  maner  whereof, 
God  knoweth. 

Bp.  Gardner.  On  ilte  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  fol.  55. 

Cornelia,  daughter  vnto  Scipio,  was  married  vnto  an  hous, 
which  was  in  deede  great  and  famous,  and  honorable,  how- 
bcit,  nothing  able  to  bee  compared  with  her  fathers,  beeing 
her  selfe  of  the  best  bloud  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most 
chief  of  that  bloud. 

Vices.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  5 

Whereas  yet  there  is  of  al  men  but  one  God,  of  whome 
the  power  and  actiuitie  of  al  thinges,  howsoeucr  they  be 
wrought  in  men,  haue  theyr  begynnynges. 

Udal.  1  Corinthians,  c.  12. 

However  yet  they  mee  despise  and  spight, 

1  feede  on  sweet  contentment  of  my  thought. 

And  please  myselfe  with  mine  owne  selfe-delight, 

In  contemplations  of  things  heavenlv  wrought. 

Spenser.  The  teares  of  the  Muses. 
And  welcome  home,  hotcso  unfortunate  ; 
I  will  applaud  what  others  do  despise. 
1  love  thee  for  thyself,  not  for  thv  state. 

'Daniel.  Civil  Wats,  b.  ii. 

Howbeit,  notwithstanding  so  plain  an  address  (as  the  re-  i 
)  both  to  men's  reason  and  sense  too,  neither  has 
;  proved  so  successful  for  convincing  the  world  of 
from  the  dead,  and  a  future  estate  conse-  [ 
qiient  thereupon,  but  that  unbelief  has  been  still  putting  in 
its  objections  against  it. — South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 

His  patent  has  not  been  pass'd  above  eight  and  forty-hours  ' 
and  he  has  already  sent  how  do-ye's  to  all  the  town  to  make 
em  acquainted  with  his  title. 

Vc.nhrugh.  Virtue  in  Danger,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


HOWL,  V.     ^ 

Howl,  n.  \  i 

Ho  WLING,  71.  J 


HOY 

However,  my  lord,  I  have  laid  hold  on  the  interval,  and 
managed  the  small  stock,  wliich  age  has  left  me,  to  the  best 
advantage  in  performing  this  inco'nsiderable  service  to  my 
I  lady's  TaevaoTy.—Dri/den.  Eleanora,  Ded. 

But  this  I  may  presume  to  advance,  that  since  these  doc- 
trines were  not  revealed  by  God,  to  his  servant  Moses,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  this  legislator  made  a  scruple  of  teach- 
ing them  to  the  Israelites,  howsoever  well  instructed  he 
might  be  in  them  himself  and  /ioit-soerer  useful  to  govern- 
ment he  might  think  them. 

Bolingbroke.  Fragments  or  Minutes  of  Essays. 

HOWL,!).  ^  The  A.  S.  GfW/an;  Dut. //«!/- 
len  ;  Ger.  Heulen  ;  like  the'Lat. 
Ululare;  Fr.Hurler;  It.  Ululare, 
uiiare ;  Sp.  Aitlur ;  to  howl,  to  yell;  appear  to  be 
words  formed  from  the  sound,  or  noise,  or  cry,  of 
certain  animals,  especially  the  dog  and  wolf. 

To  utter  the  cry  or  noise  of,  or  similar  to,  that 
of,  a  dog  or  wolf;  of  a  wild  beast;    consequen- 
tially, of  distress,  discontent,  lamentation  or  be- 
Wiiiling. 
Slu-ight  Emelie,  and  houleth  Palamon. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Knightcs  Talc,^.2SW. 

As  the  twilight  beginneth,  you  shall  haue  about  you  two 
or  three  hundred  foxes,  which  make  a  marueilous  wawling 
or  howling. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  Vol.  i.  p.  400. 

When  ominous  signs  to  show  themselves  began 
That  now  at  hand  :his  monstrous  birth  foreran : 
About  at  noon  flew  the  affrighted  owl. 
And  dogs  in  corners  set  them  down  to  howl. 

Draiitun    The  Moon-Calf. 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers,  with  their  liowlcs,:oni\\>,\\. 
Do  bieake  the  clouds. — Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Such  howling,  such  lamentations,  such  skriches  slial  be 
heard  in  every  corner,  that  the  hearts  of  men  shall  tremble 
and  wither  for  very  feare  anu  expectation  of  those  things 
which  at  that  day  shall  befall  them. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  iv.  c.  14.  s.  2. 

Thy  charming  verse,  and  fair  translations  show 

How  their  own  laurel  first  began  to  grow, 

How  wild  Lycaon,  chang'd  by  angry  gods, 

And  frighted  at  himself,  ran  howling  through  the  woods. 
Addison    To  Dryden. 

I  intrcat  you,  my  dear  countrymen,  not  to  be  under  the 
least  concern  upon  these,  and  the  like  rumours,  which  are 
no  more  than  the  last  howls  of  a  dog  dissected  alive,  as  I 
hope  he  hath  sufficiently  been. 

Swift.  Drapier's  Letters,  Let.  4. 

Groans,  cries,  and  howlings  fill  the  crouded  place. 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face. 

Dryden.  Palamon  Sf  Arcile. 
I  have  more  than  once  observed  in  dogs,  under  an  appre- 
hension of  punishment,  that  they  have  writhed  their  bodies, 
and  yelped,  and  howled,  as  if  they  had  actually  felt  the  blows. 
Burke.  On  the  i'ublime  and  Beautiful. 
We  remained  the  whole  night  undisturbed  except  by  the 
howli'igs  and  lamen'ations  which  were  lieard  on  shore. 

Cook.   TLiul  I-.„jag,;h.\:c.'t. 

HO'WLET,  or  |    The  diminutive  of  0!t.'/,(qv.) 
O'wlet.  J  so  called,  says  Junius,  aferali 

querulse  vocis  rjemtt. 

It  is  a  pretie  sight  to  see  the  \nt  and  dexteritie  of  these 
howlets,  wlieu  they  fight  with  other  birds :  for  when  they 
are  overlaid  and  beset  with  a  multitude  of  them,  they  lie 
upon  their  backs,  and  with  tlieir  feet  make  shift  to  resist 
ihevn.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  17. 

HOWVE,  i.  e.  his  hood,  hood  and  cap  being 
equally  coverings  for  the  head ;  to  set  a  man's 
howve,  is  the  same  as  to  sot  his  cap,  ( Tyrwhitt. ) 
A  similar  explanation  is  given  by  Tooke,  who 
forms  hoicve  from  hoved,  hov'd,  the  past  part,  of 
the  verb  to  heave. 

A  howve  above  a  call  signifies  a  hood  above  a  cap, 
(Tyrwhitt.) 

Now,  sires,  quod  this  Osewold  the  Reve, 

I  prav  you  alle,  that  ye  not  vo>i  L'reve, 

Though  I  answere,  and  sonidel  sc-t  this  howve. 

For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  showve. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Prolngt.e,  v,  S.OCg. 


HUG 
trading  vessel,  termed  a  hoy,  may  have  received 
its  name  from  stopping  at  different  small  places  in 
its  voyage,  to  take  in  goods  or  passengers,  when 
called  to  or  hailed  from  the  shore."     See  Ho. 


.601. 

But  Philip  had  turned  the  staple  and  all  the  trade  and 
negotiation  by  sea  from  thence  to  Demetrias,  and  having 
gotteu  hulkes  and  hoyes,  caused  thera  to  baulke  and  passe 
by  Thebes,  and  direct  their  course  for  Demetrias. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1038. 

The  recompence  could  not  make  him  liable  for  a  mere 
casualty,  as  if  a  hoy  in  good  condition,  shooting  a  bridge  at 
a  proper  time,  were  driven  against  a  pier  by  a  sudden 
breeze,  and  overset  by  the  violence  of  the  shock. 

Sit  W.  Jones.  The  Latv  of  Bailments. 

It  soon  became  necessary  for  the  Courts  to  declare,  as  they 
did  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  a  common  hoyman,  like  a 
common  waggoner,  is  responsible  for  goods  committed  to 
his  custody,  even  if  he  be  robbed  of  them.— /rf.  lb. 

HU'BBUB.   (Also written ir/too6«6.)   Probably 
formed  from  the  repetition  of  hoop  or  u'hoop  ,-  q.d. 
hoop-hoop,  hoob-hoob,  hubbub.      See  Hoop. 
Now  when  amid  the  thickest  woodes  they  were, 

They  heard  a  noise  of  many  bagpipes  shrill, 
And  shrieking  Imbubs  them  aproching  nere, 
Which  all  the  forest  did  with  horrour  fill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

But  the  bishop  and  some  other  of  the  commissioners, 
allowed  him  burial  there ;  but  that  it  should  be  late  at  night, 
for  the  preventing  any  hubbub  among  the  people. 

SIrpye.  Life  of  Grindol,  an.  15G0. 

When  the  first  hubbub  of  sounds  was  over,  the  trap-door 
being  left  open,  the  voices  came  up  more  separate  and 
distinct.— Syjec/o/or,  No.  31)1. 

HU'CKING,  n.  ~\       Junius   derives   from   the 

HlV-kster,  v.       I  Dut.  Hoecher,  a  retailer,   a 

Hu'cKSTER,  ?i.       V  victualler,    which,  he   says, 

Hv'cksterer.        I  is  manifestly  from  hoech  or 

Hu'cksterage.    )  haech,  a  hook,  because  they 

endeavour  to  liook  or  draw  in  strangers. — Huck  is 

sometimes  considered  as  connected  with  the  Fr. 

Harccler.    (  See  To  Higgle.  )     It  is  most  probably 

from  tho  same  root  as  Hawker,   (qv. )  and  also 

Auction. 

To  shew  him  selfe  a  substanciall  merchaunt  and  not  au 
hukster,  he  gently  let  them  haue  it  euen  at  their  owne  price. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1304. 
Howbeit  hee  continued  still  obstinately  counterfeiting  and 
pretending  his  needinesse  and  povertie,  and  after  much  base 
hacking,  and  rising  hy  little  and  little,  one  while  halting  and 
wrangling,  another  while  praying  and  entreating,  (and  that 
with  whining  and  putting  finger  in  the  eie)  he  was  fetcht 
over  at  length,  and  came  off  to  pay  a  good  hundred  talents 
of  silver.— //u«a«i.  Livivs,  p.  891. 

In  which  year  [143S]  happened  a  great  and  general  famine, 
caused  much  by  unseasonable  weather,  but  more  by  some 
{huckstering  husbandmen)  who  properiy  may  be  termed 
knaves  in  grain,  insomuch  that  wheat  was  sold  for  three 
shillings  a  bushel. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Northumberland. 

And  of  necessitie,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  state  and 
dignity,  he  went  so  low  as  to  make  gaines  by  huckster's 
trade,  pampering  beastes  for  better  sale. 

Holland.   Suetonius,  ■[>.2{\. 

And  now  the  ape  wanting  his  huckster  man 

That  wont  provide  his  necessarii 


To  hold  in  loue  a  man  in  bond 
And  him  her  lefe  and  dere  hart  call 
And  maken  him  a  howve  above  a  cal 
I  mene,  as  loue  another  in  this  mem 
The  doth  her  selfe  a  shame,  and  him 


HOX.     See  Hock. 

HOY.       ■)      Fr.  Ileus;    which   Menage  con- 

Ho'vMAN.  (  siders  to  be  the  same  word  as  the 

Dut.  HuMe ;  Eng.  HuUi,  (qv. )    Peege  (Anecdotes 

of  the  En(;lish  Laiyuofje)  suggests  that  "  the  little 


Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

The  gentle  and  benevolent  mediocrity  of  church  main- 
tenance, without  the  ignoble  hucsterage  of  pidling  titlies. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Therefore,  I  seek  no  applause  from  the  disgrace  of  others, 
nor  will  I  huckster-like  discredit  any  man's  ware,  to  recom- 
mend mine  ovin.—Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Doymatirjng,  Pref. 

Besides  the  cost  of  getting  urvi,';  \^!,i  !i  i^  ::>iial!y  the 

case)  they  must  pay  ten  pence,  n;    ,t  :   ,   .  nangi:;fj 

their  piece  into  silver  to  snmi'  :       w,  who 

follows  that  trade.— 5ici;V.  Th,  /.,    ,  .     ,  .\-   I'J. 

He  then  added  compulsion  to  comphiint,  force  to  his 
words,  and  drove  out  those  hucksters  in  the  face  of  danger, 
and  in  spite  of  resistance,  fearing  neither  the  authority  of 
the  rulers,  nor  the  insolence  of  the  rabble. 

South,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  6. 

But  I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  my  life,  con- 
cerning any  matter  whatever:  and  least  of  all  do  I  know 
how  to^haggle  and  huckster  with  merit. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

H U'CK  LE.  The  Huckle-bone,  coxa,  coxendix, 
the  hip.  or  joint  of  tho  hip;  perhaps,  says  Skinnw-, 
fiuin  the  Dut.  Hucken ;  Ger.  Hockcn,  desidcre,  t'j 


HUE 

sit  down,  (in  Sw.Hukri.)  And  Wachfur  thinks 
that  these  may  be  from  Hoch,  a  hook  or  corner. 
Perhaps— /fi/p'-le.     See  Hio. 

The  hip-bone  or  joint  of  the  hip. 

Svknesses  of  autumns  are  ache  in  the  Imckh-hmics. 

sir  T.  Efi/ot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

Such  as  be  troubled  -with  tlie  sciatica  or  gout  in  the  huckle- 
honr,  lind  remedie  by  a  piastre  or  cataplasme,  made  with  the 
feed  and  leaves  both  of  madder. 

Holland.  Pliiiie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  8. 

Fur  getting  up  on  stump  and  liaddu, 

He  with  his  foe  began  to  buckle.— Hurlibras.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

You  leave  the  road  that's  rough  and  stony, 

To  pace  and  whistle  with  your  poney; 

Sad  proof  to  us  you're  lazy  growu, 

And  fear  to  gall  your  huckle-bone. 

I.loijd.  The  Cobbler  of  Cripiiler/ule  to  Mr.  Lloijd. 

HUD,   i.  e.  Howled,  covered  as  with  hoods. 
But  Valerius  and  his  company  did  resist  them,  and  more- 
over hudded  them  with  their  gowns  over  their  heads,  and  by 
force  brought  them  (do  what  they  could)  into  the  market- 
place.—i^''or(A.  Plutarch,  p.  84.  Publicola. 

HU'DDLE,  V.  ■)      Perhaps  a  diminutive  of  Hud 

Hu'ddle,  n.        )  or  hood  .■ — 

To  hide  or  cover  up  in  a  heap,  a  confused  heap  ; 
to  put  or  throw  together  in  confusion,  in  haste 
or  a  hurry ;  to  put  or  throw  on  in  confusion. 


Lusill  (I  wene)  was  parent 

VSext  hudling  Honvc  h':u 

Brant.  Hum.,.   ! 

of  this 

lipping  rjTOe  ; 

"folicus  de  Sali/ra. 

For  that  grand  lev'Ur  ,;     ' 
Rich,  poor,  wise,  fool, >;; 
Brome.  FJ., 

„ 

u,,..  pL-ice 

1  «;sSchoolmas/cr. 

By  them  the  half  is  nn, 
thero,  hut  as  a  confust.l  / 

GioNir: 

:!j;:r  spectators  see 
luminants. 
.     IJn.-Matixing,  c.  24. 

HUG 

HUE.  ■)        Fr.  Huer,   to   /mot,   .houl,   e.M'laini, 
Hi/ER.  >  cry   out,   make   hue  and   cry,    (Cot- 
grave.) 

They  lie  houering  upon  the  coast,  and  are  directed  hy  a 
balker  or  huer,  who  standeth  on  the  clifTe-side,  and  from 
thence  discerneth  the  best  quantitie  and  course  of  the  pil- 
chard.—Cnrt'ic.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  32. 

Earnest  regard  to  be  had  by  the  said  justices  to  the  execu- 
tion of  tlie  statutes  against  rebellion,  vagabonds,  retainers, 
&c. :  and  for  keeping  the  statutes  of  hue  and  cry:  and 
watches  to  begin  the  20th  of  April. 

Slrijpe.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  153,1. 

When  Judas  had  betray'd  and  sold  him,  and  no  man  made 
h  nil  and  crv  after  him,  his  conscience  was  his  pursuer,  judge, 
.—Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  G55. 


An  hue  (from  huer,  to  shout)  and  cry,  huteshtm  et  clamor, 
is  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing,  with  horn  and 
with  voice,  all  felons,  and  such  as  have  dangerously  wounded 
anoOiet.—Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  21. 


,      "j      Hvff,  the  nou 

i  may  be  from  tl 

(  clevatus,    i.  e. 

II.  )   And  Tooke  c( 


Hvff.  tlie  noun,  .Skinner  thinks, 
the  A.  S.  Heof- 
heaved, 


HUFF,  V 

Huff,  n. 

Hu'ffer. 

Hu'ffing,  II.  )  And  Tooke  considers  it  to  be 
formed  from  hove,  the  regular  past  tense  of  the 
verb  to  heave.     To  huff,  is, — 

To  heave  or  raise ;  to  swell ;  to  inflate,  to  puff 
out ;  to  bluster. 

See  To  Hovk,  and  tlie  quotations  there  from 
Holland's  Pliny. 

The  same  cause  is  to  be  rendred  of  some  new  hill  or  peece 
of  ground,  not  seene  before :  wlien  the  said  wiud  within 
the  earth,  able  to  hvjfe  up  the  ground,  was  not  of  power 
sufficient  to  breake  foorth  and  make  issue. 

"  ■'      ■    - .85. 

;turbe  these  infal- 


Tlieir  hum  isa  cunnmgclose  witii  their  fellow-combatanti 
the  fruit  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the  least. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

He  forbare  quite  not  only  to  huyyle  and  embrace  [them] 
long  together,  but  to  behold  so  much  as  once  in  any  publick 
meeting  and  assembly. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  256. 

The  dear  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  tears, 

Hangs  o'er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart, 

And  huys  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

Addison.  Odd.  Met.  b.  Hi. 

He  spreads  the  balance  wide  1 


hold 


Vnd  cheats  the  beam  v 
He  hugs  between  his 

HUGE. 
Hi'gelv. 
Hu'gene! 
Hr'GEOi'b 

Hl'GY. 


Roquefort  has  "  Ahuque,  ahoege ; 
enorme,  grand;  ingens;  en  Angl. 
Hurje."  Junius  says  that  huge 
may  bo  from  the  Eng.  High,  or 
Dut.  Hoog  ;  these  words  having 
in  each  language  respectively  the  force  of  aug- 
menting in  composition.  It  may  be  merely  high, 
applied  generally  to  dimension  of  magnitude  :  but 


raised,  j  it  is  more  probably  the  Goth,  yli/c-an,-  Gw.Auch- 
en  ;  to  eke,  to  enlarge. 

Large,  bulky  ;  great  to  excess  ;  immoderate. 

In  a  too  of  his  foote  the  naile  groweth  ouer  to  the  fleshe, 
nd  in  harme  to  the  foote  hugeliche  ouerwe.\ethe. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  482.  Note. 
He  brouht  w  ith  him  a  deuelle,  a  hogye  geanf, 
■\Vule  haf  ge  herd  telle,  he  liight  Colibraut. 

.B.  Brunne,'p.3\. 
Martha  on  Marie  M.ngdalene.  an  huge  pleynte  made. 


Holland. 
make  much  noise  t 


:  Plouhn 


.208. 


And  all  to  leave  what  with  lils  t..ii  he  v.on. 
To  that  uiifeather'd  two-lcgs'd  thing,  a  sun  ; 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try; 
And  born  a  shapeless  lumn,  like  .-mnrchy. 

bryden.  Absalom  S,-  Achitophel. 
Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste, 
.'ict  without  thoustht,  and  thoughtless  words  they  waste. 
"      Jt-iwc.  Golden  rersrs  of  Pythagoras. 

The  outward  forms  of  worsiii\iiiii'  '    '';'    '!''■"    VMinted  a 

reformation.     Stately  buildings,  vo'  ■              1  eculiar 

;nid  uncouth  habits,  and  a  nu,ii.  i-  -nipous, 

nhanta^tical,  cumbersome  ccrciiK  M  -    i-  .   '■  .ittended 

ilivine  worship.— ioctc.  V"    /■■  •■  "J  vhnsUanity. 

Cry— hem;  and  readiii-            •  r  wrote 

Just  lifteen  minutes. /i  ik, 

And  with  a  well-bred  \.\ii-,y     ■'.•'"■  ','■'.    sniie  ! 


The 


ogeth 


ofi 


raged  beau,  threatened  such  perdition  and  destruc- 

that  it  frighted  the  women,  who  were  all  got  in  a  huddle 
out  of  their  wits,  even  to  hear  the  denunciations 
nee.— Fielding.  Joseph  Andrews,  b.  iv.  c.  11. 


HUE.)  ( Formerly  written  Hew. )  And  pro- 
Hl'ed.  )  bably  the  same  word  as  Hew,  (qv.)  to 
form  or  fashion,  extended  in  its  application  as  the 
A.  S.  Hi'/>e,  effigies ;  colour  -,  from  the  form,  frame, 
or  figure,  the  feature,  to— the  general  appearance 
or  representation ; 

The  complexion  or  countenance  ;  the  colour. 

Phebus  waxe  old,  and  hewed  like  laton. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,557. 
But  thus  muclie  I  dare  saine  that  she 
Was  white,  rody,  fresh  and  lifely  heu-ed 
And  euery  day  her  beaute  newed.  Id.  Dreame. 

For  of  the  well,  this  is  the  fine 
In  world  is  none  so  clere  of  hewe 

The  water  is  euer  fresh  and  newe.— W.  Pom.  of  the  Rose. 
Wherof  he  beareth  the  pale  hewe. — Gower.  Con.  A.\>,\. 


Mutius  held  out  his  right  hand  over  the  fire,  and  boldly 
looking  the  king  full  in  his  face,  whiles  the  flesh  of  his  hand 
did  fry  ofi',  he  never  changed  hew  nor  countenance. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  Di). 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  Wow 

Mowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purfied  scarf  can  shew.— ilfji/un.  Comus. 

But  when  she  saw  her  lord  prepar'd  to  part, 

A  deadly  cold  ran  shivering  to  her  heart : 

Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue, 

And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Mel.  b.  x. 

His  robes,  with  lucid  pearls  besprinkled  o'er, 

Hecei\es  a  snowy  hue  unknown  before. 

Ucol:  T.isso.  Jerusalem  Deruercd,  b.  xviii. 


Therefore 
lible  hufers  (and  they  cannot  hear  a  little  for  their  own),  I 
softly  step  by  them.— Glanvitl.  On  Witchcraft,  Pref. 

Ful.  Your  husband  hath  already  got  a  wife, 
A  huffing  wench  yfaith,  whose  ruffling  silks 
Make,  with  their  motion,  musicke  unto  love. 

A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedy,  1608, 
"When  ho  couceives  upon  his  faigned  stage 
The  stalking  steps  of  his  great  personage. 
Graced  with  huff-cap  terms  and  thund'riiig  threats, 
That  his  poor  hearers'  hair  quite  upright  sets. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  i.  Sat.  3. 
Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance  of  reason  and 
truth,  or  possibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  vnt\i  those  huffing 
opinions  they  are  swell'd  with ;  if  they  would  but  look  be- 
yond fashionable  sounds,  and  observe  v/hat  ideas  are  or  are 
not  comprehended  under  those  words  with  which  they  are 
so  arm'd  at  all  points,  and  with  which  tliev  so  confidently 
lay  about  II,-;.  -  -I.  ■.  '..     nf  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  iii.  c.  C.  s.  16. 

Shall  1  !'c    .  I       :'  :.:-^ts  but  a  moment,  and  ran  do 

but  little  wi;;.    ,:  ,    .,       .;  ;    uiser  that  is  but  as  the  spleen 
of  a  w.-.sp,  a  oliu;t  i,;..jUi  ...ui  A«/of  pa,ssion. 
I  South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  12. 

j       Nor  have  I  hazarded  rny  art. 
;       And  neck,  so  long  on  the  state's  part 
j       To  be  expos'd,  i'  th'  end,  to  sutTer 

By  such  a  braggadocio  huffcr.—HudiOras,  pt.  ii.  c.  S. 

But  when  huffing  and  hectoring  must  be  look'd  upon  as  I 
the  only  badges  of  gallantry  and  courage,  what  can  recom-  I 
mend  the  exercise  of  patience  against  the  disgrace  of  it  ? 

South,  vol.  X.  Ser.  4.  I 

The  deed  is  done,  thy  foes  are  dead.  1 

No  longer,  England,  shalt  thou  dread  ! 

Such  Presbyterian  huffen.  \ 

Mason.  Ode  to  Mr.  Pinchback.  j 

HUG,  V.        ^       Skinner  inclines  to  the  A.  S.  | 
HiG,  V.  \Heg-ian,  sepire,  to  hedge,  q.d.  1 

Hc'gging,  ?(.   f  brachiis,  tanquam   sepe,   collum  | 
Hi'ggi.e.        j  circumdare :  to  surround  or  em-  | 

brace  the  neck  with  the  arms,  as  if  with  a  hedge.     | 
To  embrace  or  surround ;  to  embrace  or  clasp, 

closely,  affectionately,  fondly  ;  to  fondle,  to  treat 

or  indulge  with  fondness ;  with  the  fondness  of 

self-approbation  or  applause. 
My  soule  hogys  or  lofys  God,  and  my  spirit  joyed  in  God 

my  hele. — MS.  Beimel,  in  Lewis.  History  of  Eng.  Transl. 

of  the  Bible. 


His  harpc  he  laide 

Along  the  earth;  the  king's  knees  hugg'd.  and 
Chapman.  Homer.  Odys. 


Ne  how  the  Grekes  with  a  huge  route 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  aboute 
Upon  the  left  bond,  with  a  loud  shouting. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  2953. 
The  pelican  cast  an  liougc  crie. 

Id.  The  Flowmans  Tale,  pt.  iiS. 
But  the  Sowdau  made  all  ye  rneanes  he  niyghte  to  kepo 
vitayll  from  the  Cristen  boost,  and  stopped  all  the  passages 
atwene  Damasse  and  theym,  yi  from  thens  they  might  haue 
110  socour,  by  meane  wherof  disseases  &  sykenesse  fyil 
amoge  the  Cristen,  so  that  they  dyed  hugely. 

Fubyan.  Chronicle,  an.  1226. 
Astonnied  some  the  scathefull  gift  beheld, 
Behight  by  vow  vnto  the  chast  Minerve, 
AH  wondring  at  the  hugenesse  of  the  horse. 

Surrey.  Virgilc.  ..Eneis,  b.  il. 
They  trusting  in  their  strength  and  hongenesse  of  their 
bodyes,  with  armour  that  tliey  had  iimented,  oppressed  a'J 
men.— Graflnu.  The  Fiist  Age. 


Hei 


vke  < 


-Skelton    Ware  the  Hawke. 


■\Vith  hogeous  showte  i 
And  there  .'i'.neas  from  the  seas  beheld  a  hugy  wood, 
■niicrc  fleeting  swift  with  whirling  strearaes  most  plea- 
sant Tvbor  flood 


Breakes  out  i 


clfei 


ir.  Virgin,  -^neidos,  b.  vii. 
Tlic  knight  himselfe  even  trembled  at  his  fall. 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  masse  it  seem'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  II. 
So  tiersly,  when  these  knights  had  breathed  once. 

They  gan  to  fight  retourne  ;  increasing  more 
Their  puissant  force,  and  cruell  rage  attonce, 
With  heaped  strokes  more  hitqehi  then  before. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

And  round  about  were  portrai'd  lieere  and  there 

The  huyie  hosts,  Darius  and  his  power,  ^ 

His  kings,  princes,  his  peeres,  and  all  his  flower. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  266. 
The  world  with  age  is  broke,  the  earth  outworne. 
And  shee  of  whom  what  euer  lilies  was  borne 
And  once  brought  forth  huge-bodied  beasts,  with  paine 
A  small  race  now  begets. 

Hakewill.  Apologie,  b.  i.  c.  5.  (from  Lucretita.) 
Y'et  shall  she  not  invoke  the  Muses  to  her  aid  ;i 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid ; 
In  many  a  hvge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady  grove. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

Here  might  you  see 

Barons  and  peasants  on  th'  embattled  field 
Slain,  or  half  dead,  in  one  huge,  ghastly  heap 
Promiscuously  aniass'd.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  h.  ii. 

Most  of  the  heathen  gods,  who  were  so  solemnly  wor- 
shipped in  Greece  and  Fiome,  owed  their  ctToOeioaK  to  such 
slender  benefits  to  mankind,  that  sure  the  world  was  very 
barbarous  or  hugely  grateful,  wheu  they  could  think  them 
no  less  than  gods  who  found  out  such  things  for  men. 

Stillitigfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
What  would  have  ftd  a  thousand  mouths  was  sunk 
To  fill  his  own,  [an  elephant's,]  by  hugeous  length  of  trunk, 
lie  grew  to  monstrous  grandeur,  liv'd  a  show  ; 
And  stones  high  rais'd  told  where  he  was  laid  low. 

Fyi  cm.  I'erses  spoken  at  BreakiiiS'up. 


HUK 

HU'GGER-MU'GGER.  This  is  the  common 
way  of  writing  this  word  from  Udal  to  the  present 
time.  Sir  Thomas  ;\Iore  is  said  to  have  written 
it  hoher-muker ;  others  write  hucher  i;i«e^«-,  and 
A^dvim,  hudder-mothei:  No  probable  etymolocry 
has  yet  been  given.  The  Scotcli  (see  Jainicson) 
ha\e  hudge  mudgejiuygrie muggrie  ,-  and  to  hugger- 
mugger.  Haggrie-muggrie,  Dr.  Jamieson  inter- 
prets, "  in  a  confused  state,  disorderly ;"  and 
similar  to  this  is  the  us;ige  of  the  English  in  vulgar 
speech  at  the  present  time.  The  reading  of 
Ascham  (though  single)  suggests  the  conjecture, 
that  these  words,  hoivever  written,  are  formed 
from  hood  or  hud,  and  mud- ,-  q.  d.  hud-mud,  the 
diminutives  huddle-muddle,  hudder-mudder,  hugger- 
mugger  ;    the  meaning  will  then  be — 

Confusedly  and  dirtily ;  and,  therefore,  thrown 
out  of  sight ;  consequentially,  concealedly,  covertly, 
secretly,  privily. 

If  shootinge  fault  at  any  time,  it  liydes  it  not,  it  lurkes 
not  in  comers  and  hudder-motker ;  but  openlye  accusetli  and 
bewrayetll  itselfe. — Ascham.   ToxophiUts. 


How  tliey  haue  wrought  in  hugger-myggnr  to  steale  awaye 
the  hartes  of  Englishe  subiectes,  manye  poore  widdowes  and 
wretclied  orphanes  at  tliis  day  in  the  north  part  of  England 
with  heauye  harts  can  testifye. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  197. 

And  as  we  bee  sonnes  of  the  world  so  wide, 

Let  us  our  father's  heritage  divide  : 

And  chalenge  to  our  selves  our  portions  dew 

Of  all  the  patrimonie,  which  a  few 

Now  hold  in  hugger-mugger  in  their  hand. 

Spenser.  Mother  Iluhherd's  Tale. 

Then  Antonius  thinking  good  his  testament  sliould  be 
read  openly,  and  also  that  his  body  shoulde  be  honourably 
buried,  and  not  in  hiigger-mvgger,  lest  the  people  might 
tliereby  take  occasion  to  be  worse  offended  if  they  did  other- 
wioe  ;  Cassius  stoutly  spoke  against  it. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  823. 

-— — -  The  people  muddied, 
Thicke  and  vnwhclesome  in  their  thoughts,  and  whispers 
For  good  Polonius'  death  ;  and  we  haue  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger-mugger  to  interre  him. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
tio  as  it  might  be  done  in  hugger-mugger. 

Harrington.  Orlando,  b.  xliii.  s.  133. 


HU'ISHER.     Fr.  Huissier,  an  u^her.  (.iv.) 


At  this  time  it  doth  befall. 
We  are  the  huisher  to  a  morrise. 
B.  Jonson.  A  Particular  EiUert 


'  of  the  Quecne. 


It  is  so  certain  that  religion  serves  even  our  temporal 
ends,  that  no  great  end  of  state  can  well  be  served  without 
it ;  not  ambition,  not  desires  of  wealth,  not  any  great  design, 
but  religion  must  be  made  its  huisher  or  support. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  E.vcmplar,  pt.  iii.  Dis.  15. 

IIUKE.  Low  Lat.  Huca  ;  Fr.  Huque,  which 
Cotgrave  calls  "a  Dutch  mantle,  or  Dutchwoman's 
mantle  ;"  to  the  same  purport  is  Skinner,  who 
derives  the  English  and  French  from  the  Dut. 
Huycke.  And  Kilian,. — 6.iQ\tm-  huycke,  q.d.  hoedke, 
a  hiieden  i.  a  tuendo  sicut  toga,  a  tegendo.  From 
Menage  and  Du  Cange  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  confined  to  women. 

Her  hnke  of  Lyncole  grene 

It  hadde  bene  hers  I  wene 

More  then  fortye  ye^ie.—Shelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 


the  Jew.— BacoB.  Xnc  Atlantis. 

HU'LFERE.  Skinner  suggests  either  from 
Eng.  Hold,  and  A.  S.  Feor,  longe,  far  or  long,  a 
plant  that  lasts  long;  or  hoM fair,  a  tree  that 
retains  the  beauty  or  fairness  of 'it<;  loaves  for  the 
whole  year. 

This  herber  was  full  of  floures  gende 

Into  the  which,  as  I  beholde  gan 
Betwixt  an  Hulfeere  and  a  Woodbende 
A,s  I  was  ware,  I  sawe  where  lay  a  man. 

Chaucer.  Complaint  of  the  Blade  Knight. 
As  touching  the  Holly,  or  Hutver-tree,  if  it  be  planted 

" or  standing  in 

1,  and  keepeth 


vhether  it  be  with 
the  countrey,  it  serveth  for  a  countrechi 
away  all  ill  spels  or  inchantments. 

Holland.  Pli 


HUL 

HULK.  Sw.Holh:  Bat.  Hulche ;  Fr.  Hear 
and  hulqne,  hulque  or  oulque:  It.  Hulca  ;  Low  La'. 
Ilalca  s  L&t.HolcaS;  Gr.'OAKas.,  navis  oneraria, 
from  eXK-etf,  traherc,  to  draw,  (Menage.)  But 
Ihrc  and  Serenius  derive  from  Sw.  Holka,  or 
hulka,  to  hollow,  to  excavate;  the  former  ob- 
serves, that  the  first  vessels  of  the  Scythian  na- 
tions were  large  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  ; 
holka  (Ihre)  from  hoi  caverna,  and  hoi,  from  the 
Goth.  Huljan,  (hul-ic-an)  tegere,  to  cover ;  thus 
tracing  it  to  the  same  source  as  hull,  (qv.) 

The  hull  or  hold  of  a  ship  ;  a  ship  or  vessel  of 
large  hull  or  hold ;  and,  thus,  a  ship  of  bulk  or 
burden.      Any  thing  bulky  or  burdensome. 

The  hulks, — vessels  of  large  hulls,  or  holds,  for 
the  confinement  of  convicts. 

Hauing  assembled  together  about  fowerscore  hulkes,  ina- 
vilius  onerariis,]  and  as  manye  as  he  thought  suffycient  to 
conuey  ouer  two  legions,  he  distributed  all  the  gallyes  that 
he  had  to  the  threasoror  &  his  lieuetenants,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  hys  cump.—Guldinge.  Casar,  fol.  98. 

The  harkes  are  battered  sore,  the  gallies  gald  with  shot, 
The  hulks  are  hit,  and  euery  man  must  stand  vnto  his  lot. 
Gascoigne.  Deuise  of  a  Maske. 

He  sent  huge  hulks,  which  did  like  mountains  move, 
As  townes  for  traflique,  palaces  for  ease. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  Fourth  Houre. 

I  received  another  letter  from  your  secretary,  wherein  he 
writeth,  that  two  hulks,  wherein  certain  goods  appertaining 
to  Englishmen  were  lately  taken  by  Frenchmen,  the  one 
being  conveyed  to  Boleyn,  and  the  other  to  Frith  in  Scot- 
land.—5;ri/;)e.  Memorials.   Wolsey  to  Hen.  Till.  an.  1524. 

Nay.  even  the  hulks  of  the  ships  that  carried  them,  though 
not  converted  into  constellations  in  the  heavens,  used  to  be 
honoured  and  visited  as  sacred  relics  upon  earth. 

Cook.  Tliird  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

HULK,  V.  See  Hulk,  ante.  Applied,  conse- 
quentially,— to  liollow  out,  to  disembowel,  to  evis- 
cerate. 

I  could  hulk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross-leg'd, 
Like  a  hare  at  a  poulter's. 

Beaum.  f;  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  v. 

IR'LL,  V.  \     The  huU—oi  a  nut,  &c.  ;  that  by 

Hli.l,  n.  )  which  the  nut  is  covered.  Hull  of 
a  ship  ;  that  part  which  is  covered  in  the  water. 
The  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Hel-an,  tegere, 
(to  cover;  Goth.  Huljan;  Gc\:  Hidlen.)  See 
7\,oke.  ii.  377.  379.     And  sec  Hilk. 

To  hull.  "  A  ship  is  said  to  hull  when  she  is 
dismasted,  and  only  her  hull,  or  hulk,  is  left  at  the 
direction  and  mercy  of  the  waves,"  (Steevens.) 
Consequentially,  to  float  or  swim,  as  carried  or 
driven  bv  wind  or  water. 

To  hidl  is  also  to  take  out  of,  or  take  off,  the 
hull  or  covering  ;  as  to  hull  peas. 

— ■ —  Thus  hulling  m 
Tlie  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  stcere 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  heere  together. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  VIII.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Who  bearing  himself  upon  a  barke  or  corke  under  him, 
hulled  along  the  Tyber  down  the  water  to  the  cittie. 

Holland.  Lilies,  p.  209. 

The  fish  {as  it  should  seem)  smelling  this  new  and  strange 
smell,  fell  to  be  drowsie  and  sleepie,  and  hulled  too  and  fro 
with  the  waves,  as  if  it  had  beene  halfe  dead. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  ix.  c.  8. 

Isab.  She  never  saw  above  one  voyage,  Luce ;  and  credit 
me  after  another,  her  hull  will  serve  again,  a  right  good 
merchant.— icaam.  ^-  Fletch.  Wit  without  Money,  Act  i. 

And  as  the  built,  so  dift'erent  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  design'd  ; 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light. 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirahilis. 

Borne  o'er  a  latent  reef  the  hull  impends. 
Then  thund'rlng  on  the  marble  crags  descends. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 

HU'LSTRED.  A.  S.  Heolstra,  iatebra,  a  lurk- 
ing or  hiding  place.  Hidden,  (Tyrwhitt.)  (Pro- 
bably of  the  same  origin  as  hull,  qv.) 


HUM,  V. 
HcM.  n. 

H. 'M.MING,  H. 
Hc'.MBUG,  (!. 
Ho'MBtrCGnE. 
Htl'.MEVGGING, 


II  U  M 

1  Vtwi.Homineien;  Ger  Hunu 
I  men;  formed  from  the  soimd. 
I  To  hum  is  applied  to  the 
I  noise  of  bees,  and  to  any 
I  similar  sound— that  of  wn- 
)  ters  :  —  a  hoaming  sea,  in 
Dryden,  seems  to  be — a  humming,  hoom-ing  seo  ; 
equivalent  to  a  booming  sea.  Modern  editions 
read— -foaming. 

To  hum  was  formerly  at  public  places  a  mode  of 
expressing  approbation  or  applause ;  (see  the  quo- 
tations from  State  Trials,  King,  and  Dr.  Johnson;) 
and  being  hence  extended  toflattery,  to  cajolery, 
to  hum  is,  consequentially — 

To  cajole  ;  to  trick  or  delude  by  flattery,  sooth- 
ing, or  coaxing.     Hence  also  hunihug.     See  Bug. 
The  priestes  and  curates  reade  the  good  Homylies  al 
ready  set  forth,  and  the  Scriptures  with  cuttyng,  hackynge, 
hummynge,  cheopping,  and  mynceing  after  such  sort. 

Udal.  Ephesians,  Prol.  to  the  Reader. 
By  which  time  [morning]  one  of  them  [the  bees]  awaketh, 
and  raiseth  all  the  rest  with  two  or  three  big  hums  or  buzzes 
that  it  giveth,  to  warne  them,  as  it  were,  with  sound  of 
trumpet.— i/ofland.  Plinie,  h.si.  c.  10. 
I  crVd  hum,  and  well,  goe  too. 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word. 

Shakespeare.  I  Pt.  Henry  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 
The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequall  buzzing,  and  is  con- 
ceived by  some  of  the  ancients,  not  to  come  forth  at  their 
mouth,  but  to  be  an  inward  sound  ;  but  (it  may  be)  it  is  nei- 
tlier,  but  from  the  motion  of  their  wings  ;  for  it  is  not  heflwl 
but  when  they  stirre.— iacoM.  Naturalt  Historic,  s.  175. 
A\'hile  humming  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping. 
Rock  soft  his  slumb'ring  thought!  in  quiet  ease.' 

Fletcher.   Piscatory  Eel.  2. 
Yet  the  discoveries  of  America,  and  even  of  our  own  plan- 
tations, have  showed  one  far  lesse  [then  the  wren] ;  that  is, 
the  humbird,  not  much  exceeding  a  beetle. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 
(Here  the  spectators  hummed.)  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Gen- 
tlemen, this  humming  is  not  af  all  becoming  the  gravity  rf 
this  court.     It  is  more  fitting  for  a  stage  play  than  fof  a 
court  of  justice. 

Slate  Trials,  12  Charles  II.  1660.  Thomas  Harrison. 
Vent.  What  a  sea  comes  in  % 

Mast.  It  is  a  hoaming  sea  !  we  shall  have  foul  weather. 
Dryden.  Tempest,  Act  i.  sc.  1, 

She  secret  stands 

Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable,  nor  will  ought  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue. 

/.  Philips.   The  Splendid  ShJlllr.g. 
So  wearv  bees  in  little  cells  repose  : 

But  if  night  robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive, 
A  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows. 
And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  drive. 

Dryden.  .inixua  MirabiUs, 
The  vestry  all  applauded  with  a  hum. 
And  the  seven  wisest  of  them  bade  him  come. 

King.   The  VeHry. 
Yet  by  some  object  every  brain  i^  stirr'd  ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ir. 
There  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  custom  ;  wlien 
tlie  preacher  touched  any  favourite  topick  in  a  manner  that 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by 
a  loud  hum,  continued,  in  proportion  to  theic  zeal  or  plea- 
sure. When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregatiou 
hummedso  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it, 
and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  When  Sprat 
preached,  he  likewise  was  honoured  with  the  li1;e  animating 
hum,  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and 
cried,  ' '  Peace,  peace  ;  I  pray  you,  peace," 

Johnson.  Life  of  Sprat. 
But  what  are  all  hummers,  their  tricks  and  their  arts 
To  yon  roguish  round,  the  kumbuggers  of  heiirls — 
By  whose  sweet  enchantment,  grey  wisdom  is  focl'a. 
And  prowess  is  conquer'd,  and  courage  is  cool'd  ? 
For  beauty,  by  ancient  tradition,  we  find. 
Has  delightfully  humm'd  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Brookes.   Epilogue  on  Humbugging, 
Of  all  trades  and  arts  in  repute  or  oppression. 
Humbugging  is  held  the  most  ancient  profession. 
'Twixt  nations  and  parties,  and  state  politicians, 
Prim  shop-keepers,  jobbers,  smooth  lawyers,  physicians  ; 
Of  worth  and  of  wisdom  the  trial  and  test 
Is— mark  ye,  my  friends  !— who  shall  humbug  the  best. 

HU'MMING.  Hum,  (says  Gifford,)  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  an  infusion  of  spirits  in  ale 
or  beer.      Note  on  B.  Jonson  quoted  below. 

It  may  have  been  so  called  from  the  buzzing, 
humming  noise  which  brisk  liquors  will  make  v.ben 
Doiired'or  drawn. 


H  U  M 

There-fore  look  to't 

Except  you  do  provide  me  hum  enc 
And  Lour  to  bouze  Willi. 

JScaum.  c?-  Fletch. 


To  tlieir  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  /turn, 
Jleatli,  and  Obarni. 

B.Jonson.  The  DiodU  is  an  Jise,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  midnight  parson  posting  o'er  the  green, 
AVith  gown  tuck'd  up,  to  wakes  ;  for  Sunday  next 
AVith  liumming  ale  encouraging  his  text. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  BailCs  Tale. 


Fr.  Humaiii ;  It.  Umano  ; 
Sp.  Hiimano ;  Lat.  Humanus, 
from  homo,  man. 

Manlti, — having  the  nature 
01-  quaUties  of  man,  having 
'"  the  feeling's  proper  to  or  be- 
comingjfta)!.-  feeling formara; 
compassionate,  benevolent ; 
kind,    having     kindness    of 


HU'xMAN. 

Hu'manate,  V 

Hu'mane. 

Huma'nelv. 

Hf'MANLY. 
Hl'MAN-IST. 
Hl-MA'.MTV. 

Humani'tian. 

Hu'manizk,  v. 

Humaniza'tion.  ) 

Human  and  humane,  humanly  and  humanely,  are 
now  distinguished,  but  were  not  so  formerly. 

Iltimanity, — jjiuukind  ;  the  nature  of  man ,-  the 
feelings  proper  to  or  becoming  man, — also  applied 
to  that  which,  to  the  arts  which,  civilize  him  ;  to 
what  is  commonly  called,  polite  literature. 

O  noble  markis,  your  humanilee 

Assureth  us  and  yeveth  us  hardinesse, 
As  oft  as  time  is  of  necessitee. 

That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkcs  Tate,  V.  "OOS. 

But  fynally  to  consider  how  vnable  we  be  home,  and  are 
enuyronned  with  so  many  ylles,  beyng  subiect  to  so  many 
miseries,  I  mcruayle  not  o'f  the  inhmnanilies  t\my'  hitmain 
people  committelh.—Golilcn  Bake,  Let.  II. 

Of  your  saying  it  fulloweth,  that  the  bread  is  humanale  or 
incarnate.— .-liiJ.  Craiimer.  Answer  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  369. 

The  nature  and  condition  of  man,  wherin  he  is  lesse  than 
God  Almyi^hty,  and  t.v;cellynge  not  withstandyng  al  other 
creatures  in  erth,  is  called  AifmfinjVie;  whiche  is  a  generall 
name  to  those  vertues,  in  whom  semeth  to  be  a  mutuall 
Concorde  and  loue,  in  the  nature  of  man. 

Sir  T.  Elijot.  Tlie  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

V\'hose  angel  eye,  by  powerful  influence, 
Dolh  utter  more  than  human  eloquence. 

Drayton.  Queen  Margaret  to  tVitliam  de  la  Poole. 

Mars,  Mars,  (said  he)  thou  plague  of  men,  smear'd  with 
the  dust  and  bloud 

Of  Immunrs,  and  their  ruin'd  w.als;  yet  Ihinks  the  God- 
head good. 

To  fright  this  Furie  from  the  field. 

CItapmun.  Hi,mcr.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

The  which  [his  life]  was  ccrtes  in  great  icopardy.. 

Had  not  a  wondrous  chance  his  reskue  wrought, 
And  saved  from  his  cruell  villany  : 

Such  chaunces  oft  exceed  alW..         -.  l\"U,;.t. 

Spensrr.   !  ,  1.  \i,  r   ': 


Can  the  drunken  chl 
nerchants  for  my  best 


5-  Ftclch.  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  ii. 
of  thctn   Frhy^icians],    antiquaries. 


HUM 

You,  Polymnis,  esteem  and  admire  Socrates  as  a  person- 
age, who  by  his  plain  simplicity,  without  any  counterfeit 
vanity  whatsoever,  hath  humanized,  as  I  may  so  say,  philo- 
sophy, and  attributed  it  to  humane  reason. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  DSC. 

By  way  of  consolation  we  exhorted  and  perswaded  them 
to  bear  the  common  accidents  of  this  life  with  a  common 
course  of  patience,  and  ttumane  cases,  humanely. 

Id.  lb.  p.  435. 

And  tho'  (speaking  liumanly)  the  beginning  of  empire  may 
be  ascribed  to  reason  and  necessity  ;  vet  it  was  God  himself 
that  first  kindled  this  light  in  the  minds  of  men,  whereby 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  live  and  be  preserved  without 
a  ruler  and  conductor. 

Raleyh.  History  of  ttie  World,  b.  i.  c.9.  s.  1. 

By  fatal  bands  whilst  present  empires  fall. 
Thine  from  the  grave  past  monarchies  recall ; 
So  much  more  thanks  from  tmman-ttind  does  merit 
The  poet's  fury  than  the  zealot's  spirit. 

Cowley.  To  Sir  William  Davenant. 
Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state, 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ? 

Dryden.   Tlie  Cock  and  the  Fo:i. 
If  to  any  person  we  should  wish  things,  suitable,  commo- 
aious,  and  advantageous,  by  obtaining  which  he,  without 
any  wrong  or  prejudice  to  others,  might  be  considerably  be- 
nefitted, we  shall  herein  act  liumanelv,  and  like  good  friends. 
Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2a. 
When  Cliristians  conversing  together  on  earth  mutually 
desire  the  assistance  of  each  other's  prayers,  they  being  by 
sense  and  experience  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  com- 
ity,   and  the  frailty  attending  it,  there  is 


dang 


idol.i 


-Ball,  vol.  i.  Ser. 


For  you  shall 
poets,   humnnisl/!.   stat(-.'iv-\   nvrrivim-s.   luvines,   anu  in 
every  of  these  better  sen  ■'...■..<  in  ii,  .r  vrnfession. 

Bacon.  "  '  I  i^f  Learnini),b.ii. 

This  being  said,  tliei>  v  .i,  :i  ,  .  ,  ■  r  .  ro.  a  man  of  great 
reading,  a  singular  .seli.jl.ir.  .iml  :  :  ■  -  "  r*  hi^nnnUian, 
who  cryed  out  in  this  manner,  '    \ii  i  i    !'     '  i^'     lU" 

/;  /  '.  p.  5SS. 

"leginning  therefoir  .ii  ;  ,     i.-\i.i  nr  knitting 

.rimasni,  righteous  men,  and  for  tlicr  meckenesse  and 
umani'lie  wel  known.— W.  Ammianus,  p.  200. 

Being  polished  with  humanilie,  and  the  studies  of  wittie 
eiences,  he  shall  peise  and  examine  by  uncorrupt  iudge- 
iicnt  the  deserts  for  well  and  evill  doing.— /d.  lb.  y.  313. 

She  [the  queen  of  Sheba]  may  that  day  be  parallell'd  with 


iwot  sought,  not  heard,  but  did  when  found  disdaine. 
Elirling.  Domcs-dai/.  The  fifth  Hon 


It  is  a  nil  ■  '  '  I  \u\\\  :•■  i'\  humanHy,  built  upon  plain 
reason,  ll.  ii   i    '      i       '  '    tierson  should  be  permitted 

to  escape,  ih  I  '     luld  be  constrained  to  suffer  : 

for  the  iinpiKiii ,      ,  ii      is  but  an  inconvenience,  the 

suffering  of  tlie  (Uiier  is  -wrong:  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  yieldetli  oncly  a  remote  probable  benefit :  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  blameless,  involveth  a  near  certain  mischief. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  20. 

He  [Benefield]  was  so  noted  an  Humnnilian,  disputant, 
and  theologist,  and  so  w-cU  read  in  the  fathers  and  school- 
men, that  he  had  scarcely  his  equal  in  the  university. 

Wood.  Athenis  Oxon. 

Though  learn'd,  well-bred  ;  and  though  well-bred  sincere ; 

Modestly  bold  and  liumanly  severe. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Delight  of  human-kind  and  gods  above. 

Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  queen  of  love, 

AVhose  vital  power,  air.  earth,  and  sea  supplies, 

And  breeds  wh.ate  er  is  born  beneath  the  rolling  skies. 

Dryden.  Lucretius,  b.  i. 

<?n  soon  'ii-I  rinNtl-nitv  <\]]e  nin-f  compassionate  and 
;/;,'.,,.,/  r.'ii  ;.-!  I >i  I ii  ■  '.i  •  i:  r!.  I 'i:-  M •! i-inn  which,  above  all 
ciii  .   :  !:;■    I  ilie  love  of  God  to 

m:  .       -  ',  .  ,  -..  m  ;  forth  the  tt-uits  of 

tli.ii   I,  ,:vr  1 .  li   i  •,.■  .'„:l  ;..':.  \,.i.  Ill-, ■,  which  was  to  be  the 

Pearce,  \o\.iv  Ser.  14. 
Perhaps  a  grave  physician,  gath'ring  fees 
Punctually  paid  for  length'ning  out  disease; 
No  Cotton,  whose  tinmanity  sheds  rays, 
That  make  superior  skill  his  second  praise. 

Cowper.  Hope. 
Philology-,  or  iioliit-  lilcratnre,  ov  the  humanities,  as  they 
,-i;-  r:i;.-l,'  r.l\  r:  ',  v'.Vn  .-I'.l   these  encouragements,  keep 
1         -      ':  .  ■'    ■  '       <  ■       ■  :  hn.iwledge. 

i:.,  U-siaslieal  History,  an.  Uai. 

i'    ■,  !ii.-i ,n     1  iili  .',,-, /.iH/jcd  the  conduct  of  wars  ;  it 

eea.^eil  Ln  e.-.tiU-  ihe-iii. — Paley.  Evidences,  pt.  iii.  c.  7. 


the  grand  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  east  founded  ;  the  humanization  of  mankind,  and  uni- 
versal commerce  the  consequence. 

Mickte.  Discourses  on  the  Lusiad. 

HUMA'TION.      Lat.  Humatio,   from   humare, 
to  cover  with  earth,  (humus.) 
Interment. 

Lancashire  gave  me  breath 
And  Cambridge  education 
Middlesex  gave  me  death 
urch  my  hu 


Fuller. 


'S.  Lancasltii 


.  Jolin  Weeve 


Epitaph. 

Fr.Ifynbk;  It. Uniilr; 
Sp.  llumildo  ;  I.at.  Hu. 
mili.t,  from  humus,  the 
ground,  terra  madida  ct 
irrigata,  (  Lennep  ;)  from 
va,  phio,  irrigo,  (Sciliger 
and  Lennep.) 

To  lower,  or  bring  low ; 
to   subject,    to   bring   or 
cast  down  ;  to  submit  tir 
cause  to  submit;  to  subdue,  to  degrade,  to  deject. 
1024 


HU'MHLE,  V. 
IIs-'mble,  adj. 

Ht'MELESS. 

Hu'mklinc,  n. 

Hu'.MBI.Y. 

IIu'mblenesp. 
Hu'mile,  v. 
Humi'mate,  v. 
Humii.i.Vtion. 
Humi'lity. 


HUM 

Humility  is  now  generally  applied,  to  our  OWU 
sense  of  the  humbleness  or  lowliness  of  our  oivn 
qualifications.      See  the  quotation  from  Chaucer. 

Humiliation, — to  an  act  or  state  of  dejection, 
debasement,  or  degradation. 

He  writynge  to  hem  that  weren  of  circumcisioun  that  bi- 
leeuyden,  wroot  as  the  apostle  of  hethene  men  and  not  of 
iewis,  and  he  knowynge  her  pride,  &  snliewynge  his  owne 
humelnesse,  nolde  put  bifore  [antseferre]  the  dissert  of  his 
omce.—Wiclif.  Ebrewis,  Prol. 

I  never  held  me  lady  ne  maistresse, 
But  humble  servant  to  your  worthinesse. 
And  ever  shal,  while  that  my  life  may  dure, 
Aboven  every  worldly  creature. 

Cliaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8700. 

That  lord  hath  lite!  of  discretion, 

That  in  swiche  cas  can  no  division  : 

But  weiglieth  pride  and  humblesse  after  on. 

Id.  TheKnighles  Tale,  v.  1783. 

By  -wisdome,  manhode,  and  by  gret  labour, 
From  humblchede  to  real  majestee 
Up  rose  he  Julius  the  conquerour. 

Id.  Tlie  Menkes  Tale,  v.  14,;91. 
And  I  answered  ful  humbly 
Gladly  sir,  at  your  bidding 
I  woll  me  yeldein  all  thing.         Id.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


Ilumiliiee  or  mekenesse  is  the  remedy  ayenst  pride  ;  that 
is  a  vertue,  thurgh  which  a  man  hath  vcrav  knowlege  of 
himself,  and  holdeth  of  himself  no  deintee,  ne  no  pris.  as  in 
regard  of  his  desertes,  considering  ever  his  freeltie. — Id.  lb. 

Upon  hir  knees  she  gan  downe  fall 

■With  humble  herte,  and  to  him  call 

And  saide  :  O  good  father  dere. 

Why  make  ye  thus  heuy  chere.        Goiver.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

And  eke  this  male  I  wel  anowe 

So  lowe  coullie  I  neuer  bowe 

To  feigne  hitmilitee.  Id.  lb. 


sakes  adbassed  &  humbled  himself  down  euen  to  swadlyig 
cloutes,  to  the  cradle,  to  crying  in  his  swathing  bandes  as 
other  childre  dooe.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  2. 

Reuerence  is  an  humblenesse  in  outward  hehauour,  whea 

we  doe  our  dnetie  to  them,  that  are  our  betters,  or  vnto 

such  as  are  called  to  seme  the  king  in  some  great  vocation. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  34. 

None  deserueth  worthelye  to  bee  exalted  on  hyghe,  hut 
onely  throughe  lowlinesse  and  humbleyng  of  hymsclfe. 

Udal.  Ephesians,  c.  4. 

This  enemy  the  deuill  hath  humiled  my  lyfe,  hath  set  me 
in  a  vyle  olfyce  folo\vyng  worldly  pleasures  and  ye  fylthy 
desyres  of  the  f\eshe.—'Fi"sher.  Seuen  Penilentiall  Psalmcs. 

And  whan  king  Dapeter  of  Castell  was  come  to  the  prince, 
to  the  cyte  of  Burdeux,  he  hiimylcd  hymselfe  right  swetely 
to  the  prince.— .Ber«ero-.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  231. 

For  God  his  wyll  is,  that  we  should  humiliate  and  deiect 
our  solues  in  the  sight  of  his  maiestie,  vtterly  confessyng 
and  acknowledgyng,  that  of  our  owne  power  and  strength 
it  is  vnpossible  that  we  should  do  -well.— Fisher.  On  Prayer. 

And  these  vowcs  were  only  for  oflTeringes  &  for  humylya- 
cions  of  the  sprete,  and  not  for  chastyte  of  body. 

Bale.  Apology,  ful.  l.'^2. 

So  he  pers-n-aded  them  with  homage  due 
Themselves  to  humble  to  the  ape  prostrate, 
Who,  gently  to  them  bowing  in  his  gate, 

Receyved  them  with  chearefuU  enteriayne. 

Spenser.  Mother  JIubberd's  T.il.: 

In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle. 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hast 

Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle.— /d.  Shepheard's  Cul.  July. 

And,  ranning  all  with  greedie  ioyfulnesse 

To  faire  Irena,  at  her  feet  did  fall, 
And  her  adored  with  due  humblenesse 

As  their  true  liege  and  princesse  naturall. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 

Who,  -when  to  her  they  came. 

Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humblesse  bent. 
And  her  ador'd  by  honourable  name. 
Lifting  to  heauen  her  eucrlasting  fame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Yearly  enjoyn'd,  some  say,  to  undergo 

This  annual  humbling  certain  number'd  days. 

To  dash  their  pride,  and  joy  for  man  seduc't. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 
Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sonnes,  she  sent 

To  seeke  for  succour  of  this  ladies  giell : 
To  whom  their  sute  they  humbly  did  present 
In  th'  hearing  of  full  many  knights  and  ladies  gent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.v.  c.  10. 


HUM 

The  due  consideration  of  God's  working  in  us,  is  the  great-  | 
est  inducement  imaginable  to  a  self-debasing  Inimilialion. 
Hoiikiiis,  Ser.  24. 

Queen.  My  lord,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weake 
T'  oppose  your  cunning.  Y'are  meek,  &  humble-mouilid. 
You  signe  your  place,  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
AVith  meekenesse  and  humilitie. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Haste,  signifie  so  much  while  we  attend, 
like  Immble-visag'd  suters,  his  high  will. 

Id.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  apostle,  is  to  declare,  (in  one 
continued  sentence,)  that  Christ,  when  he  was  in  the  form 
of  God,  humbled  himself  by  condescending  to  take  upon  him 
the  form  of  man  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  humbled  himself  yet 
further,  by  condescjnding  to  die  even  the  death  of  a  male- 
factor.—C/arte.  On  the  Trinity,  c.  2.  s.  5. 

Humilitij  is  like  a  tree,  whose  root,  when  it  sets  deepest 
in  the  earth  rises  higher,  and  spreads  fairer,  and  stands 
surer,  and  lasts  longer,  and  every  step  of  its  descent  is  like 
a  rib  of  iron  combining  its  parts  in  unions  indissoluble,  and 
placing  it  in  the  chambers  of  security. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  Dis.  13. 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain, 
(O  may  they  graven  in  thy  lieart  remain) 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.— Pnor.  Solomon.  Power,  b.  iii. 

Repining  much,  and  griev'i  at  war's  delay 

Impatient  Caesar  often  chides  his  stay. 

Oft  he  is  heard  to  threatj  and  humbbj  oft  to  pray. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  v. 

[  will  invite  all  manner  of  persons  of  what  manners  or 
d  ispositions  soever,  whether  the  ambitious  or /i?inji/c-mi//rfet/, 
the  proud  or  pitiful,  ingenuous^  or  base-minded,  ftc. 

Spectator,  No.  442. 

The  2<)th  instant  (June  1709)  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliatinn,  to  implore  a  blessing  on  the  arms 
of  the  allies  this  ensuing  campaign.— TaWi^r,  No.  33. 

But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  steep. 

Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep; 

And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot. 

As  to  the  nethei  heavens  they  drive  the  root . 

So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie, 

She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.— Dryden.  Eleonora. 

Many  of  them  came  readily  on  board,  crouching  down 
upon  the  deck,  and  not  quitting  th.-it  humble  posture,  till 
they  were  desired  to  get  up.— Coot.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  S. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  purify  our  hearts  from  all  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  this  world,  that  we  may  possess  such  humble- 
ness of  niind  as  alone  can  qualify  us  for  receiving  these 
truths.- Gi/jDin,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  20. 

The  third  is  the  class  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  whom  they  endeavour  to  degrade  by  the  hurni- 
liating  appellation  of  the  barren  or  unproductive  class. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  9. 

It  may  seem  to  require  a  very  small  degree  of  the  grace 
nf  humility  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  stronger  than  man  ; 
but  it  is  the  humility  and  contrition  of  the  heart  that  gives 
force  to  prayer ;  and  this  either  in  prosperity  or  distress. 

Oyden,  Ser.  4. 

HU'MBLES  (of  a  deer).     Sec  Umdles. 

HU'MBLING,  i.  e.  the/i«mniHif7.  The  luimbk 
bee,  tlio  humminij  bee,  from  the   loudness  of  its 


Or  els  like  the  humbling 
After  the  clap  of  a  thundering 
When  Jouis  hath  the  e>Te  ybete. 


Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  hony  and  Ills  sting. 

Id.  Troii.  S;  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  It. 

HU'MDRUM.      (Sec    Hum.)     Drum,    (qv.) 
droning,  dull. 

"Shall  we,"  quoth  she,  "stand  still  hum-drum. 

And  see  stout  Bruin  all  alone, 

By  numbers  basely  overthrown?"       Iludibras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 


HUME'CT,  u.  ^  hat.  Humectare,  humid  us  ; 
Hlme'ctant.  I  Fr.  Humecler,  humide ;  It. 
Hl-me'ctate.  I  Uinido  i  Sp.  Jfumcdo;  from 
Humecta'tion,  >  humere,  to  wet  or  moisten, 
Hume'ctive.  I  and  this  from  humus.  See 
Hu'mid.  I   Humble. 

Hi'Mi'piTv.        )        To    wgt    or    water,    to 
moisten,  to  damp. 
VOL,  I 


H  U  M 


Galen  wyll  net  pemiytte,  that  pure  wyne,  without  alaye 
til  water,  shulde  in  any  wyse  be  gyuen  to  chyldren,  for  as 
nioch  as  it  humecteth  the  body,  or  raaketh  it  moyster  and 
hotter,  than  is  couueniente. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

More  oner,  that  all  and  syngular  partes  of  the  body,  be 
therwith  somwhat  humected,  wherby  it  hapneth,  that  thinges 
harde  be  mollified,  moyste  thynges  are  e,>:tenuate,  and  the 
poores  of  the  bodye  are  more  opened. 

Id.   The  Custcl  of  IleUh,  b.  ii.  c.  31. 

Yet  thinke  not  but  it  dooeth  brenne  my  heart,  so  that 
with  the  inwarde  great  heate  is  consumed  the  humidilec  of 
the  eies  outward.— GoWen  Soke,  Let.  8. 

Fumes  and  odours  passing  so  easily  through  the  air,  will 
very  naturally  insinuate  into  their  vehicles  also  :  which 
fumes  if  they  be  grosser  and  humeclant,  may  raise  that 
diversification  of  touch,  which  we  mortals  call  lasting ;  if 
more  subtile  and  dry,  that  which  we  call  smelling. 

H.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

When  we  eat.  Nature  draws  a  moisture  into  our  mouth,  to 
humectate  our  meat  and  convey  the  fast  of  it  mto  the  nervs 
of  the  tougue,  which  are  to  make  report  of  it  to  the  brani. 

Digbij.  Of  Bodies,  c.  35. 

Native  Lucca  olives  afiord  [an  oylj,  fit  to  allay  the  tartness 
of  vinegar  and  other  acids,  yet  gently  to  warm  and  humec- 
tate where  it  passes. — Evelyn.  Acelaria. 

That  which  is  concreted  by  e.tsiccation  or  expression  of 
humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  hu.nectation,  as  earth,  dirt,  and 
clay. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b  li.  c.  1. 

The  sun  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 

From  all  his  alimental  recom pence 

In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even 

Sups  with  the  ocean.  Milton.  Parudise  Lost,  b.  v. 

The  calm  and  wholesome  ayre  which  now  is  purged  from 
its  no-xious  reeks  and  vapours,  and  abounds  with  their 
saline  spirituous  humidilij,  will  questionlesse  be  very  pro- 
pitious to  those  tender  inchoations  of  life. 

Glanvill.  Pre-c.vislence  of  Souls. 

Authors  have  ascribed  to  them  [the  glands]  very  mean 

uses  (as  supporting  the  divisions  by  vessels,  or  imbi  jjng  the 

superfluous  humidities  of  the  body,)  he  [G.  Castle]  assigns 

them  more  noble  and  considerable  uses. 

Wood.   Alhence  Vxon. 
She  clasps  as  still  alive,  and  with  her  hand 
Extends  his  body  on  the  grassy  strand  ; 
With  her  soft  hair  his  humid  visage  dries. 
And  adds  these  words,  a  sequel  to  her  cries. 

Lewis.  Stalius.  Thebaid,  b.  ix. 
He  [Dr.  Sangrado]  would  sometimes  say,  "  Drink,  my 
children  :  health  consists  in  the  suppleness  and  humeclation 
of  the  parts  :  drink  water  in  great  abundance." 

Smollett.  Gil  Bias,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


It  enables  the  animal  to  keep  the  principal  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  eye  under  cover,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a  due 
state  of  humidity  without  shutting  out  the  light. 

Paley.  Natural  Theology,  c.  IG.  s.  7. 

HU'MMOCK.  A  word  common  among  qui- 
\'oyagers.  and  by  which  they  appear  to  mean — 

A  mound,  or  hillock. 

It  has  a  high  hummock  towards  the  Western  part,  which 
descends  gradually,  at  the  last  terminates  in  a  low  point  to 
the  Eastward.— JnsoH.  Voyage  round  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  a. 

We  discovered  an  elevated  land  to  the  South  of  this.  It 
first  appeared  in  detached  hummocks,  but  we  judged  it  to 
be  connected. — CooA'.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

HU'AIOUR,  «.      ^       Yr.Humeur;  It.Umore; 

Hu'mour,  y.  S\>.  Humor  ;    Loit.  Humor. 

Hu'mural.  For    the    etymology,    see 

Hu'moi'rist,  or  Hi-mect. 

Hu'morist.  I       The  healthy  or  unhealthy 

Hu'mourous.  f  temperament  or  disposition 

Hii'MouROL-sLY.  of  thc  bodv  was  supposed 

Hu'mourousness.       to  depend  upon  four  prin- 

Hu'moursome.  cipal    humours ;    (sec   the 

Hc'moursomely.   )  quotation  from  the  Castel 

of  Hellh  ;)  and  the  w-ord  was  early  applied,  (met. ) 

to  the  temperament  or  disposition  of  the  mind.     In 

B.  Jonson's  time,  it  appears  to  have  been  further 

extended  in  an  extravagant  degree  to  the  whiins 

or  peculiarities  of  the  temper  or  disposition.     See 

the  Induction  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  ; 

also  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iii.      And  see 

Nares. 

Humour,  is — literally,  moisture.  Humourous,  in 
Shakespeare  and  B.  Jonson,  (and  also  in  Chap- 
man and  Drayton,  quoted  by  Stcevcns  in  his 
note  on  Shakespeare,)  as  wo  now  use  humid; 
also,  as  humoursome. 

Humour  is  applied,  emphatically,  to  a  diseased 
state  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  humours  in  the 


HUM 
body.     (Met.)  the  temperament,  temper,  or  dis- 
position of  mind,  general  or  particular;  the  pecu- 
liar whim,  caprice  or  fancy. 

For  some  especial  usages  of  humour  and 
humourist,  see  the  quotations  from  Temple,  Svvift, 
the  Spectator,  Rambler,  and  Goldsmith. 

Swevencs  engendren  of  repletions. 
And  oft  of  fume,  and  of  complexions, 
Whan  humours  ben  to  habundant  in  a  wight. 

Chaucer.    The  Nonnes  Prcesles  Tale,  v.  14,1'^. 

In  the  body  of  man  be  foure  prineipall  humours,  which 
contynuinge  in  the  proportion,  that  nature  hath  lymyttcd, 
the  body  is  free  from  all  syckenesse  ;  whiche  [humouif]  bo 
these  folowinge.    Bloudde,  fleume,  choler,  melancoly. 

S'r  T.  Elyot.  The  Caslel  of  Ilelth,  b.i. 

Thereu.re  as  one  lackynge  the  quyche  Immure  of  deuo- 
cion,  I  cannot  long  conlynue  in  prayer. 

Fisher.   On  the  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143. 

Pel.  Y'our  grace  shall  give  me  leave  not  to  believe  ye  ; 
I  know  you  are  a  woman,  and  so  humoxtrd. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  i. 

Or  as  the  Cyprian  Goddesse,  newly  borne 
Of  th'  ocean's  fruitful  froth,  did  first  appeare  : 
Such  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow  heare 

Christalline  humor  dropped  downe  apace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,b.i.  c.l2. 

And  her  against  sweet  Cheerefulnesse  was  placed, 

Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stars  in  evening  cleare, 
Were  deckt  with  smyles  that  all  sad  humors  chaced. 
And  darted  forth  delights  the  which  her  goodly  graced. 

Id.  76.  b.iv.  c.  10. 
^mil.  Is  he  not  iealous  ? 
Des.  Who,  he  ?   I  thinke  the  sun  where  he  \ 
Drew  all  such  humors  from  hira. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  ii 

Now  gentlemen,  I  goe 

To  turne  an  actor,  and  a  humorist. 
Where  (ere  I  doe  resume  my  present  person) 
We  hope  to  make  the  circles  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 

Ben.  Come  he  hath  hid  himselfe  among  these  tr 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humerous  night. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  ^-  Juliet,  Act  i 


■\Vith  thy  sad  words. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revels,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Or,  self-conceited,  play  the  humorous  Platonist, 

Which  boldly  dares  athrm,  that  spirits  themselves  supply. 

With  bodies,  to  commix  with  frail  mortality. 

Draylon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 
The  divine  way  of  working  is  not  parti-colour  or  humour- 
some,  but  uniform,  and  consonant  to  the  laws  of  exactest 
■wisAome.— Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

The  diflTerence  being  only  this ;  that  this  was  a  thing  in- 
telligible, but  humoursomely  expressed,  whereas  thc  othei 
seems  to  be  perfect  nonsense. 

Cudworlh.  Intellcclual  System,  p.  lOT. 

Such  excellent  persons  must  in  all  things  be  humoured, 
and  cockered,  otherwise  you  greatly  wrong  them. 

Barrow,  vol.  iii,  Ser.  29. 

I  am  deceived  if  our  English  has  not  in  some  kind  excelled 
both  the  modem  and  the  antient  [dramatic poetry]  which  has 
been  by  force  of  a  vein  natural  perhaps  to  our  country,  and 
which  with  us  is  called  humour,  a  word  peculiar  to  our  lan- 
guage too.  and  hard  to  be  expressed  in  any  other. — Thuswa 
come  to  have  more  originals,  and  more  that  appear  what 
they  are  ;  we  have  more  h  umour,  hecause  every  man  follows 
his  own,  and  takes  a  pleasure,  perhaps  a  pride,  to  shew  it. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Poetry. 

As  this  taste  of  humour  is  purely  natural,  so  is  humour 
itself;  neither  is  it  a  talent  confined  to  men  of  wit  or  learn- 
ing; for  we  observe  it  sometimes  among  common  servants, 
and  the  meanest  of  the  people,  while  the  very  owners  are 
often  ignorant  of  the  gift  they  possess. 

Swift.  The  Intelligencer,  No.  3. 

If  a  humoral  tumour  be  made  hy  any  external  cause,  as 
by  a  wound,  bruise,  &c.  it  is  easily  discerned. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

The  desire  the  humourist  hath  to  be  som.e  body,  and  to 
have  a  name  above  those  of  common  apprehension,  n-ill  be 
sure  to  actuate  the  scoffing  vein  :  in  the  exercise  of  which, 
if  he  have  quibbled  luckily,  and  made  folks  laugh.-  he  is  en- 
couraged to  take  all  such  occasions  to  prove  himself  a  wit, 
and  shew  he  had  a  pretty  way  to  play  the  fool. 

Glanvill.  A  Whip  for  lite  DrHl,  s.  2. 

These  poor  gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain  themselves  the 
reputation  of  wits  and  humourists,  by  such  monstrous  con- 
ceits as  almost  qualifj'  them  for  Bedlam ;  not  considering 
that  humour  should  always  lie  under  the  check  of  reason, 
and  that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the  nicest  judgment,  by 
so  much  the  mure  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  raost  bouudlesa 
imioUiS.—Specla'or,  No.  35. 
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at  a  Iiouse  of  a  widow-woman,  and 
1  all  the  parts  of  his  life. 

Speclaior,  No.  101. 
A  rule,  that  bv  adding  discretion  to  devotion,  will  both 
keep  him  from  \iemghtimoursnme.  singular  and  phantastick 
in  his  preparations  before  the  sacrament,  and  (which  is 
worse,  and  must  fatally  unravel  all  again)  from  being  (as 
most  are)  loose  and  remiss  after  it.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S. 


By/, 
found  : 


•  the  mind  in  trifles,  we  teach  it  to  presume 


importunity,  in  greater 


and  it  will  be 


1  the  management  of  our  passions, 

,  to  refuse  a  compliance  with  them,  not 

merely  when  they  ask  improper  things,  but  when  they  ask 
any  thing  with  impatience.— fl'arrf,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  43. 

Wit  raises  human  nature  above  its  level ;  huinour  acts  a 
contrary  part  and  equally  depresses  it.  In  expect  exalted 
humnur  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  and  the  critic,  by  de- 
manding an  impossibility  from  the  comic  poet,  has  in  effect 
banished  new  comedy  from  the  stage. 

Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning,  c.  11. 
Good  humnur  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleased  :  a 
constant  and  perennial  softness  of  manner,  easiness  of  ap- 
proach, and  suavity  of  disposition  :  it  is  a  stale  between 
gaiety  and  unconcern  ;  the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at 
leisure  to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 

Rambler,  No.  72. 

When  a  thing  is  humnnronsbi  described,  our  burst  of 
laughter  proceeds  from  a  very  different  cause  ;  we  compare 
the  absurdity  of  the  character  represented  with  our  own,  and 
triumph  in  conscious  supeviority. 

Goldsmith.  On  Polite  Learning,  c.  11. 

HUMP,  w.  "I       Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 

Hu'mpkd.  V  Zmpan, inscrere,  miplantare, 

Hlmp-back,  adj.  J  to  implant,  to  ingraft ;  but 
no  very  ancient  examples  of  the  word  have  oc- 
curred, nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  our  old  lexico- 
graphers.     Applied  to — 

A  lump  or  bump  planted  or  fixed  upon  the 
back. 

Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a  larger 
cargo  than  "ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  near 
approach  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  disposed 
of  with  great  joy  of  heart  among  this  collection  of  human 
miseries. — Spectator,  No.  558. 

The  eldest  son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family,  [was] 
boni  with  an  hmnp-back  and  very  high  nose. 

Tatler,  No.  75. 


hiimpl-linck.— Guardian,  No.  102. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor  Immp- 
bacltcd  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  paper,  who  went 
off  a  very  well-shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder. 

Spectator,  No.  529. 
If  the  back  be  humped,  the  man  is  deformed  ;   because 
his  back  has  an  unusual  figure,  and  what  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  some  disease  or  misfortune. 

Burke.  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  5. 


HUNCH,  V.       ^      Hiinch-back'd,  (says  Skin- 

Hi  NCH,  n.  >  ner,)  gibbosus,  from  the  Ger. 

HtNCH-BACKED.  J  Hpcker, gibhus;  Dwt. Huckot, 
in  terram  desidere,  to  sit  down  upon  the  ground  ; 
huck-schoudercn,  humeros  contrahere  ;  to  contract 
the  shoulders.  To  hunch,  he  derives  from  the 
Ger.  Husche,  a  blow  of  the  fist.  To  hunch  appears 
to  mean, — 

To  press,  squeeze,  or  push  against. 

A  hunch,  a  bunch  ;  a  lump  or  bump  occasioned  by 
pressure  ;  a  bump  or  thump. 

A  hunch  of  bread, — a  piece  of  bread,  (Grose.) 
A  good  big  shce,  or  lump,  of  bread  or  meat, 
(Moor.) 

Then  Jack's  friends  began  to  hanch  and  push  one  another. 
"  Why  don't  you  go  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down  ?  Why 
don't  you  ?  "—History  of  John  Bull,  c.  13. 

He  is  as  stupid  and  as  venomous  as  a  huneh-back'd  toad. 
Dennis.  Reflections  on  Hie  Essay  on  Criticism. 

In  a  lake  called  Ljni  Rathlyn,  in  Meireonethshire,  is  a 
very  singular  variety  of  perch  ;  the  back  is  quite  hunched, 
end  the  lower  part  of  the  hack  bone,  next  the  tail,  strangely 
distorted. — Pennant.  British  Zoology.  Common  Perch. 

HU'NDRED,  n.  ^  Vini. Hondred ;  Ger. Hun. 
Hu'ndred,  adj.  1  dert  ,•  Sw.  Hundrade.  "  It 
Hu'ndredor.  y  is    in    the    highest   degree 

Hii/ndredth.         I  probable  (says  Tooke)  that 
Hu'ndredpoi.d.     J  all     numeration     was    ori- 
ginally performed  by  the  fingers,  the  actual  resort 
of  the  ignorant ;  for  the  number  of  the  fingers 
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is  still  the  utmost  extent  of  numeration.  The 
hands  doubled,  closed,  shut  in,  include  and  con- 
clude all  number;  and  might  therefore  well  be 
denominated  Pin  or  ten,"  (i.  e.  closed,  from  the 
A.S.  verb,  Ty'n-an,  to  enclose.  See  Ten.)  And 
Wachter  conjectures  that  the  Goth,  and  A.S. 
Hund,  is  no  other  word  than  hand,  nianus,  in 
many  dialects  written  hand;  and  that  in  numera- 
tion it  was  originally  used  to  signify  ten;  he  further 
observes  that  our  forefathers  numerated  not  only 
units,  but  decads,  by  the  fingers,  and  that  hence 
hund  became  applied  to  decies  decern,  or  ten  times 
ten  :  i.  e.  it  may  be  added,  to  the  number  de- 
noted by  tlio  fingers  of  the  hand  ton  times  closed. 
In  the  A.  S.  notation,  it  is  evident,  hund  was  not 
always  applied  to  100 ;  for  instance,  70  was  ex- 
pressed by  hund  seqfontig,  which,  if  we  connect  the 
interpretations  of  Tooke"  and  Wachter,  would  be  the 
hand,  or  fingers  of  the  hand,  seven  times  closed  ; 
80,  hund  eahtatu),  or  the  hand  eight  times  closed  ; 
and  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  to  1-20,  hund 
tioelftiy,  or  the  hand  twelve  times  closed.  The 
termination  ert,  red,  rude,  rade,  Wachter  supposes 
to  be  rat,  numerus,  from  the  Ger.  Bat-en,  (in 
A.S.  Rced-an,}  to  count,  to  calculate;  and  thus 
hundert  will  be,  q.  d.  numerus  centenarius  ;  or 
rather,  consistently  with  his  own  etymology,  the 
number  denoted  by  the  hand,  or  fingers  of  the 
hand  ten  thnes  counted.  Junius  traces  and  ex- 
plains hund,  and  the  A.  S.  manner  of  using  it.  dif- 
ferently :  the  A.  S.  Ti/7i,  or  10,  is  in  Goth.  Taihun, 
and  100,  or  10  times  10,  taihuntaihund,  or  taihun- 
tehund ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  cause  of  this 
reduplication  not  being  observed,  the  terminating 
syllable  hund  became  separately  written,  thus — 
taihuntai  hund,  or  taihunte  hund;  and  that  <he 
Anglo-Saxons,  misled  by  this  corrupt  manner  of 
writing,  prefixed  hund,  veluti  ex  .supervacuo,  to 
their  higher  cardinal  numbers,  and  even  denomi- 
nated 100,  hund  teontig,  i.  e.  hund  ten  times.  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  the  superfluous 
hund  became  in  time  alone  retained,  and  the  sig- 
nificant teontig  discarded. 
Aftur  an  hundred  Picars  into  Scotlonde  he  sende 
By  certeyn  messageres,  so  that  heo  gonne  brynge 
An  hundred  knygtes  of  Picars,  that  bi  leuede  mid  oure 
kynge.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  107. 

And  robbede  and  slowe  othere,  theruor  he  hyuonde, 
That  ther  were  hondredes  in  echo  conlreye  of  ys  londe, 
And  in  ech  toune  of  the  liondred  a  tethynge  were  also. 

Id.  p.  267. 
He  brouht  the  kyng  Anlaf  aryued  vp  in  Humbere 
Seuen  hundreth  schippes  &  fiftene,  so  fele  were  the  num- 

bere.  R.  Brunne,  p.  31. 

He  shal  have  an  hundred-folde.  of  hevene  ryche  blisse 
And  lif  lastyng  for  evere.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  210. 

And  he  seide  to  hem,  make  ghe  redi  twei  hundride 
knyghtis  that  thei  go  to  Cesarie,  and  horse  men  seuenti, 
and  speremen  twei  hundride  fro  the  thridde  our  of  the 
nyght.— jricZ;/.  Dedis,  c.  23. 

And  he  called  vnto  him  two  vnder  eaptaynes  saying : 
make  redy  two  hundred  soudiers  to  go  to  Cesarea,  and 
horsmen  threscore  and  ten,  and  speare  men  two  hundred,  at 
the  thyrd  houre  of  the  nyght.— £<6/e,  an.  1551.  lb. 

And  he  comaundide  to  hem  that  thei  schulden  make  alle 
men  sitto  to  mete  by  cumpanyes  on  grene  hey.  and  thei 
saten  doun  by  parlies  by  hundrids  and  by  fiftyes. 

mclif.  Mark,  c.  0. 
And  he  commaunded  the  to  make  the  all  syt  downe  by 
copanyes  vpon  ye  grene  grasse.    And  they  sat  down  here  a 
rowe  and  there  a  rowe,  by  hundrids  and  by  fifties. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  he  that  is  sowen  into  good  lond  :  is  this  that  herith 

the  word  and  undirstondith  and  bringith  forth  fruyt,  and 

sum  raakith  an  hundrid-fold,  treuly  another  sixtifold  and 

another  thritti  fold.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  13. 

He  whiche  is  sowen  in  ye  good  ground  is  he  that  heareth 
the  worde  and  understandeth  it :  whiche  also  beareth  frute 
and  brvngeth  forthe,  some  an  hundred-fnlde,  some  syxtye 
fold,  &  some  thyrtie  folde.— Brt/e,  1551.  lb. 
And  this  day  fifty  wekes,  ferre  ne  nere, 
Everich  of  you  shal  bring  an  hundred  knightes, 
Armed  for  listes  up  at  alle  righles 
All  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  bataille. 

Chaucer.   The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1853. 
And  there  a  noyse  alluring  sleepe  soft  trembled, 
Of  manie  accords  more  sweete  than  mermaid's  song : 
The  scales  and  benches  shone  as  yvorie. 
And  hundred  nymphes  sat  side  by  side  about. 

Spenser.  Visions  of  Bellay. 
1020 
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On  the  six  hundredth  year  of  that  just  man. 

The  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  began 

That  horrid  deluge.  Drayton.  Noah's  FlooJ. 

"  O  mighty  chief!"  Pelides  thus  began, 
"  Honour'd  by  Jove  above  the  lot  of  mart  ! 
King  of  a  hundred  kings !  to  whom  resign'd 
The  strongest,  bravest,  greatest  of  mankind." 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  x\iv. 

They  found,  by  some  hundreds  of  precedents,  that  in  some 
bills  the  lords  began  the  clauses  that  set  the  fines. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  170  7 

As  ten  families  of  freeholders  made  up  a  town  or  tithing, 
so  ten  tilhings  composed  a  superior  division  called  a  hun- 
dred, as  consisting  of  ten  times  ten  families. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  s.  4. 

Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen  ;  who,  having  sworn,  to- 
gether with  the  hundreder,  or  presiding  magistrate  of  that 
division,  to  administer  impartial  justice,  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  that  cause  which  was  submitted  to  their 
jurisdiction. — Hume.  History  of  England,  c.  2.  Alfred. 

HU'NGER,  u.  \  Goth.  Huggrtjan ;  A.S. 
Hu'nger,  7i.  HungriaH;Dl\t.Ilonphercn; 

Hu'noerly,  Of/;.  I  Ger.  Hungern ;  S\v.Mnii{)ra, 
Hl'ngerly,  ail.  >  which  Ihre  thinks  meant 
Hu'ngry.  I  desiderare,  to  dcsWe,  to  ieck 

Hl'ngrily.  for   or    covet,    and   subse- 

Hi^'ngriousness.  J  quently  esurire,  to  desire  to 
eat,  to  seek  for  or  covet  food.  It  is  still  in  English, 
(generally,) — 

To  seek  for  or  covet,  to  seek  anxiously  after, 
to  desire  eagerly;  (particularly)  to  desire,  or  feci 
a  desire,  to  eat ;  to  feel  the  pain  arising  from  want 
of  food.      See  the  quotation  from  .\rbuthnot. 

Vol  of  syknesse,  and  of  qualm,  and  sorwe  thys  lond  was 

tho. 
Of  honger,  and  of  vnele  geres,  hou  mvgte  be  more  wo'! 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  252. 

His  hunger  was  so  grete,  he  wend  haf  waxen  wode, 
Opon  the  rode  he  sehete,  &  ete  it  als  it  stode. 
Whan  he  had  eten  that,  git  him  huvgred  eft. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  94. 
Aren  nonehardurne  Ao»;jrjo!»-.  than  men  of  holy  churche 
Avcrouse  and  yvele  willed,  wanne  thei  ben  avaunsed. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  22. 


And  Jhesus  answeride  and  seide  to  hem,  ye  han  not  red 
what  Dauith  dide  whanne  he  huugride  and  thei  that  wereu 
with  him.— Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  G. 

And  Jesus  answered  them,  and  sayd  :  haue  ye  not  read 
what  Dauyd  dyd,  when  he  himselfe  was  an  hungred  and  they, 
whiche  were  with  him.— Bii/c,  1551.  lb. 

And  he  ordeynyde  him  souereyn  on  Egipte  and  on  al  his 
hous.  &  hungur  cam  into  al  Egipte  and  Chanaan. 

n-iclif.  Dedis,  c.  7. 


And  the  same  Salomon  sayth,  that  he  that  travailleth  and 
besieth  him  to  tillen  his  lond,  shal  ete  bred  ;  but  he  that  is 
idel,  and  casteth  him  to  no  besinesse  ne  occupation,  shall 
falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

I  sawe  them  eate  rocke  weedes  as  hungerly,  as  a  cowe 
doeth  gvasse  when  shee  is  hungrie. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

Wha  was  excessyue  riotous  bankettyng,  potte  companyon- 
ing,  and  bely  chearynge  more  outragiously  vsed,  and  the 
pore  hungriousnes  lesse  refreshed,  than  now? 

Udal.  Ephesians,  Prol.  to  the  Reader. 

We  beyng  there  were  hungerbaned  and  famyshed,  and 
among  you  so  poore  and  nedye,  that  to  gette  om  dayly 
lyuyng,  fayne  were  we  to  sowe  lethet.— Id.  1  Cor.  c.  4. 

And  where  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore  finde, 
who  in  a  common  scarsitie,  lyueth  most  scarsely,  and  feeleth 
quickliest  the  sliarpenesse  of  staruing,  when  euerye  man  for 
lack  is  hunger-bitten.— Sir  J.  Cheke.  Hurt  of  Sedition. 


The  dropsy  drowtli,  that  Tantale  in  the  flood 

Endureth  ay,  all  hopelesse  of  reliefe. 

He  houger-steruen,  where  fruite  is  ready  foode. 

Vncertaine  Auctors.  Hell  Tonnenteth,  Sfc. 

Do'st  thou  so  hunger  for  my  emptie  chayre, 

That  thou  wilt  needes  inuest  thee  with  mine  honors, 

Before  thy  howre  be  ripe  ? 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv,  sc.  4, 


HUN 

Nor  taBted  humane  food,  nor  hungsr  felt 
Till  those  days  ended,  huager'd  then  at  last 
Among  wild  beasts. — Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b 
The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 

That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine; 
As  hundred  raraping  lions  seem'd  to  rore, 

Whom  lavenous  hunger  did  therto  constraine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i. 

Ale.  Sir,  yoy  haue  sau'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  liungerly  on  your  sight. 

Shakespeare.  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  i. 
That  those  whose  happy  graces  do  abound 

In  blessed  accents,  here  may  have  to  feed 
Good  tlioughts  on  no  imaginary  ground 

OS  hungry  shadows,  which  no  profit  breed. 

Daniel.  Civil  ll'an 
A  carpenter  thy  father  known,  thy  self 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  streights  at  home  ; 
Lost  in  a  desert  here  and  hunger-bit. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained 


'M\ : 


:  to  try  theii 


unger-pin 


■  miserably  famished  and  stai 

Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Murg,  an.  1555. 
As  he  makes  the  word  the  quickner,  because  the  word  is 
spirit  and  life,  he  calls  the  same  his  flesh,  inasmuch  as 
the  word  was  made  flesh  ;  which  consequently  is  to  be  hun- 
gered after  for  the  sake  of  life,  and  to  be  devoured  by  the 
ear,  and  to  be  chewed  by  the  understanding,  and  digested  by 
fiiith.—lfaferland,  (from  Terlultian.)  W'oris,  vol.  vii.  p. 119. 

Hunger  is  only  a  warning  of  the  vessels  being  in  such  a 
state  of  vacuity,  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply  of  aliment. 

Arhuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  6.  Prop.  7.  s.  21. 
Clients  of  old  were  feasted  ;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door; 
Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  soon  dispatch'd. 

Drgden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  2. 
As  to  some  holy  house  th*  afflicted  came 
The  hunger-starr'd,  the  naked  and  the  lame ; 
Want  and  diseases  fled  before  her  name.— /rf.  Eleonora. 

The  metaphors  oi  hungring  and  thirsting  after  virtue  and 
knowledge,  and  of  eating  and  drinking  them ;  and  the  repre- 
1  of  benefits  of  any  kind,  under  the  expressions  ot 


HUNKS.  "Hunks,  a  mere  hunks,  sordidus, 
deparcus.  No  one  ( Lye  adds )  can  doubt,  that  it 
lii\i!  descended  from  the  Islandk-/(««,s7,Hc,  Mirdidus." 
Hunts,  m  Drant,  is  probably  iiitcinlrd  lor  the  same 
word,  and  if  so,  it  is  from  htnl-un,  t/mnt-ian, 
hunt-ic-an,)  persequi,  to  pursiii',  to  lollinv ;  and 
ivill  mean, — 

One  who  pursues  or  hunts  after ;  avariciously, 
miserly,  sordidly;  and,  thus,  a  miserly,  sordid 
fellow. 

As  if  in  case 

to  feelde  thou  sholdeste  fayre 

With  scrippe  on  backe,  full  fraighte  with  foude, 
and  strayghte,  as  thou  cums  theire, 

The  hungrye  hxnls  must  h 


JfOi 


Sat. 


■When  you  leave  the  gentleman's  house,  tell  your  master 
what  a  covetous  hune/cs  that  gentleman  was,  that  you 
got  nothing  but  buttermilk  or  water  to  drink. 

Swift.  Directions  to  Servants.  The  Groom. 

Within  these  two  months  the  close  hunhs  has  scraped  up 
twenty  shillings,  and  we'll  make  him  spend  it  all  before  he 
comes  home. — Taller,  No.  30. 

I  soon  began  to  get  the  character  of  a  saving  hunks  that 
had  money,  and  insensibly  grew  into  esteem. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let.  26. 

HUNT,  V.  ^        A.  S.    Hunt-ian,    venari, 

Hunt,  n.  I  from     hent-an,     perquirere, 

Hu'nteb.  I  prosequi,  persequi,  asscqui, 

Hd'nting,  w.        Vlo  make  diligent  search,  to 
Hu'ntress.  I  prosecute,  to  pursue,  to  at- 

Hu'ntsman.  tain,  (Somner.) 

Hl'ntsmanship.  )       To  search  or  seek  after, 

to  pursue,  to  follow,  to  chase  ;  to  cause  to  follow 

or  chase. 

Hunt,  the  noun,  is  not  only  applied  to  the  pur- 
suit  or   chase,  but  to  that  which,  to  him  who, 

pursues  or  takes  or  is  taken. 

To  hunt  counter,  retro  vestigia  legere,  (Coles, 

quoted  by  Nares.; 

To  hunt  at  force,  i.  e.  with  dogs,  and  not  with 

bow  and  arrow,  o"-  gun. 

To  hunt  change,  to  take  a  fresh  scent  and  follow 

another  chase,  (Girt'ord  and  Whallcy.) 

The  hunis-up .-  i.  e.  the  hunt  is  up ,-  the  hour  to  rise 

for  the  hunt ;  a  song  to  awake ;  a  morning  song. 


HUN 

ens  this  stronge  mon  to  hondred  men  wyth  hyti 


On  a  Thurday  at  nyght  at  euen  he  gede  to  reste, 
To  hunt  ther  he  had  tight  in  his  new  foreste. 

if.  Brunne,  p.  93. 


•r  in  the  regne  of  Trace 
1  gappe  with  a  spere, 
le  lion  or  the  here. 


And  brekii 
And  think 
Withouten 


glies  and  the  leves. 
ii  niv  niortall  enemy, 
,  be  ded  or  L 
cer.  TheKnightes  Tale, 


Ther  n'as  no  tigre  in  the  vale  of  Galaphey, 

Whan  that  liire  whelpe  is  stole,  whau  it  is  lite. 

So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 

Forjalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon.  Id.  lb.  v.  26.'iO. 


There  rode  he  for  to  hunts  and  plaie. 

So  him  befelle  vpon  a  tide 

On  his  hunlyng  as  he  can  ride, 

In  a  forest  a  lone  he  was.  Gower.  Can.  .4.  b.  i. 

For  hiinterlike  her  bow  she  bare,  her  locks  went  with  the 


Slie  said,  and  strait  in  Thracian  hunt) 


Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  throughout, 

At  lengtli  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave. 
Amid  the  thickest  woods. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
For  he  did  nof  onely  retain  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  logicians,  but  also  painters,  gravers  of  images,  riders  of 
horses,  and  hu7its  of  Greece  about  his  children. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  2or. 
Bel.  It  shall  be  so : 
Boyes  wee'l  go  dresse  our  hunt. 

Shakespeare.  Cymheline,  Act  iii.  sc.  6. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morne  is  bright  and  gray, 
Tlie  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  greene. 

Id.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Mar.  A  lusty  stag ! 
Rob.  And  hunted  ye  at/o*w? 
Mar.  In  full  cry. 
John.  And  iievei  hunted  change. 
Rob.  You  had  stanch  hounds  then. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  sc.  2. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 
No  sooner  doth  the  eaitli  lii-r  flow  cry  bosom  brave,. 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pk-.i^ant  spring. 
But  liunts-up  to  the  morn  the  feath'red  bvlvans  sing. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbioii,  s.  13. 

Kfisoone  there  stepped  foorth 

A  goodly  l.idie  clad  in  hunter's  weed. 
That  seem'd  tr  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portance  borne  of  heavenly  birth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Hunting  (and  men,  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game) 

With  warr  and  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 

Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous : 

A  miglitie  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styl'd 

Before  the  Lord,  as  in  despite  of  Heav'n, 

Or  from  Heav'n  claiming  second  sovrantic. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

He  pray'd,  and  heauen's  king  heard. 

And  instantly  cast  from  his  fist  ayres  all  commanding 

bird; 
The  blacke  wing'd  huntresse,  perfectest  of  all  fowles,  which 

Gods  call 
Peicnos ;  the  eag\e.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Hil.  You  meane  to  make  a  hoiden,  or  a  hare 
O'  me,  t'  hunt-counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles  : 
And  you  meane  no  such  thing,  as  you  send  about  ? 

B.  Jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

If  thou  tak'st  leaue,  thou  wer't  better  be  hang'd :   you 
hunt-counter,  hence  :  auaunt. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


breake  with  citizens,  and  such  innate  i 


Jonson.  Discoveries. 


H  U  II 

That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a  lyon  wood, 

Which  being  wounded  of  the  hunt.<man's  band 
Cannot  come  neare  him  in  the  covert  wood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  8. 
At  court  your  fellows  every  day 
Give  th'  art  of  rhyming,  huntmanship,  or  play. 
For  them,  which  were  their  own  before. 

Donne.  Love's  Exchange* 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd  ; 
The  hunter  cbse  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid. 
She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aiil. 

Dryden.  Theodore  Sf  Honoria. 
By  her  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware  ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fairj 
And  tliat  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  desigh'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. — Id.  Ii. 

As  when  o'er  Erymanth  Diana  roves. 

Or  wide  Taygetus'  resounding  groves  : 

A  sylvan  train  the  huntress  queen  surrounds. 

Her  rattling  quiver  from  her  shoulder  sounds. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  the  most  important  employments  of 
mankind  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  become,  in  its  advanced 
state,  their  most  agreeable  amusements,  and  they  pursue  for 
pleasure  what  they  once  followed  from  necessity. 

Smitli.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the 


HUR,  V.     See  the  example. 

R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurrelh  in  the  sound  ;  the  tongue 

striking  the  inner  palate,  with  a  trembling  about  the  teeth. 

B.  Jonson.   The  English  Grammar. 

HU'RDLE,  H.  >       But.  Horde:    Ger.  Hurd. 

Hu'rdled.  )  Wachter  derives  from  Hirt-en, 

servare,  custodire,  to  keep  or  guard.  And  Tooke 
considers  it  to  be  a  diminutive  of  Hyfd,  the  past 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  Hyrd-an,  to  guard  or  keep. 

A  kind  of  fence  wrought  or  wreathed  of  osiers 
or  small  sticks. 

Used  also  for  the  conveyance  of  criminals. 
See  the  quotations  from  Fabyan,  Evelyn,  and 
Blackstone. 

And  ther  myd  her  owe  honde  hii  rerde  hem  verst  anch jTChe 
Oi  herdles,  and  of  gerden,  as  hii  couthe  wurche. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  232. 

Wherfore  immedyatly  he  was  spoyled  of  his  armour,  & 
layde  vpon  an  hardyll,  so  drawen  to  Tyborne  and  there 
hanged.— i'ati/an.  Chronycle,  an.  HOS. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolfe. 

Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
Id  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 
Leaps  o're  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.iv. 
And  when  the  hurdle-fences  of  oysiers  went  confidently 
forward,  and  were  at  hand  to  touch  the  walls,  then  there  fell 
from  above  great  pipes  and  barrels,  milstones,  and  pieces 
of  broken  pillars,  with  the  exceeding  weight  whereof  the 
fighting  men  below  were  overwhelmed. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  160. 

I  saw  not  their  [certain  of  the  regicides]  execution,  but 
met  their  quarters  mangl'd  and  cutt  and  reeking  as  they 
were  brought  in  baskets  on  the  hurdle. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  October,  1660. 

Alas,  how  chang'd  the  scene  !  when  there  I  pitch'd 
Those  hurdled  cotes,  the  night  was  calm  and  mild. 
And  all  was  peaceful.  U'artun,  Eel.  S. 

Usually  (by  connivance,  at  length  ripesed  by  humanity 
into  law,)  a  sledge  hurdle  is  allowed  to  preserve  the  offender 
from  the  extreme  torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground 
or  imvement.— Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 

HURDS.  "  A.  S.  Heord-as,  stupae,  iotu-hards, 
the  refuse  of  flax  or  hemp ;  that  which  is  beaten 
out  from  either  in  the  dressing,"  ( Somner. )  Dut. 
Heerde,  herde.      Fibra  lini,  (Kilian.) 

He  set  the  citie  of  Rome  on  fire  so  apparently,  that  many 
citizens  of  consuls  degree,  taking  his  chamberlaines  in  the 
maner  with  matches,  touchwood  and  hurds  [stupu  tadaquel 

I  their  messuages  (within  the  citie)  would  not  once  lay  hand 


ou  them  but  let  them  alone.— //u 


Suetoniu 


.192. 


HURL,  r.  -\        OrM7i!V/,(qv.)    Dut.  HV«e. 

HiRL,H.  len:  Gsv.Werben  ;    A.S.Warl- 

Hl'rleb.  \  an,    ymb-wa:rl-un,    circumire, 

Hu'rlinu,  rt,  I  convertere  se ;    to  go  around, 

Ht'RLBAT.  J  to  turn  itself  round,  to  move, 

to  throw  with  a  revolving  or  rotatory  motion. 

See  Hurtle, 


HUR 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  dash  ;  to  throw  or  cast 
x\ith  force  or  violence ;  to  roll  or  rush  along. 

Hurl,  the  noun, — revolution  ;  consequentially, 
stir,  tumult,  or  commotion. 

King  Richard  this  noble  knlzt  Acres  nom  so, 
S;  hurleie  so  the  Sarazins,  in  eche  side  aboute. 
That  the  ssrewen  ne  dorste  in  non  ende  at  route. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  487. 

Hii  harlede  him  out  of  churche,  that  lute  pite  adde, 

&  is  god  nome  vaste  iuou,  &  to  Erdesleye  him  ladde. 
Id.  p.  537. 

And  wlianne  gret  flood  was  maad  the  flood  was  hurlii 
lillisu.n  est  flitmen]  to  that  hous  ;  and  it  myghte  not  move 
it,  for  it  was  foundid  on  a  sad  stoon. —  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  6. 

And  in  this  season  also,  called  the  hurhjng  time,  the 
commons  of  Norfolke  &  Sufiblke  came  vnto  ye  abbey  of  Bury, 
and  there  slew  one  of  ye  kyngys  instyeis  called  John  Caun- 
dysshe.  &  the  pryor  of  ye  place  wt  other,  &  after  spoylyd  and 
bare  away  moche  thynge  out  of  y'  sayde  place- 

Fubyan,  an.  1381. 

Hurling  taketh  his  denomination  from  throwing  of  the 
ball.— The  hurlers  are  bound  to  the  observation  of  many 
lawes,  as  that  they  must  hurle  man  to  man,  and  not  two 
set  upon  one  man  at  once. 

Careui.  Suruey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  73,  74. 

At  last,  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  greatest  heauen  gan  to  open  faire. 
And  Phoebus  fresh,  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate. 
Came  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  haire ; 
And  hurles  his  glistring  beames  through  gloomy  aire. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
After  this  liurle  the  king  was  faine  to  flee 
Northward  in  post,  for  succour  and  releefe. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  358. 

And  yet  this  cunning  Shimei,  a  kurlnr  of  stones,  as  well 
as  a  railer,  wants  not  the  face  instantly  to  make  as  though 
he  despair'd  of  victory  unless  a  modest  defence  would  get  it 
him.--.l/<7<o«.  Apology  for  Smecttjmnuus. 

The  hurlers.  These  are  stones  competently  distanced, 
whom  tradition  reporteth  to  be  formerly  men  metamorphosed 
into  stones,  for  hurling  (a  sport  peculiar  to  Cornwall)  on,  and 
EO  profaning,  the  Lord's  Day.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

The  sign  of  its  [the  djemon  of  Tedworth's]  approach 
uas  an  hurling  in  the  air  over  the  house. 

Glanvill.  On  Witchcraft. 

This  god  of  ours  hath  evermore  loved  those  games  of  prize, 
yea,  and  was  desirous  to  win  the  victory,  having  strove  per- 
Bonally  himselfe  in  playing  upon  the  harpe,  in  singing,  and 
flinging  the  coit  of  brasse  ;  ye?.,  and  as  some  say,  at  hurl-bats 
and  fist-fight. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  633. 

As  from  a  hanging  rock's  tremendous  height. 

The  sable  crows  with  intercepted  flight 

Drop  headlong;  scarr'd  and  black  with  sulphurous  hue. 

So  from  the  deck  are  hurVd  the  ghastly  crew. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  xiv. 

On  every  side  wide  gaping  engines  wait 
Teeming  with  fire,  and  big  with  certain  fate ; 
Ready  to  h  url  destruction  from  above.— 
(Behold)  mountain  on  mountain  thrown 
With  threatening  hurl,  that  shook  the  aerial  firmament. 
Congreve.  On  the  Taking  nf  Xamur. 

Distressful  Nature  pants, 

The  verj'  streams  look  languid  from  afar ; 

Or  through  th'  unshelter'd  glade,  impatient  seem 

To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove.— r/iomsoK.  Summer. 


Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  iix. 

HU'RLY.  "\       Much   has   been  written 

Hi'rly-birly.       V  upon  these  words.     Seethe 
Hu'rly-hlrlied.  J  commentators  on  the  pas- 
sages quoted  from    Shakespeare,  and  Chalmers's 
Glossan/  to  Luidsay,  p.  372. 

Hurly,  Skinner  thinks,  may  be  from  to  ivhirl  .- 
it  is  probably  no  other  than  hurl,  in  its  consequen- 
tial usage  of  stir,  commotion,  tumult,  and  hurly, 
(qv. )  big  and  boisterous.  The  editor  oi  Menage 
considers  the  Fr.  Hnrlubrelu,  to  be  formed  from 
the  sound.  He  interprets  it,  brusquement,  incon- 
siderement ,-  rashly,  inconsiderately. 

A  great  stir  or  commotion ;  a  boisterous  tu- 
mult or  confusion. 

So  shal  these  terrible  commocions  &  hurly  burly  foreshew 
the  ende  of  the  worlde,  which  hurley  hurley  man's  self 
dooeth  procure  vnto  himself,  by  reason  yi  he  is  infected  with 
inordinate  lustes  S:  affeccions. —  Udal.  Luke,  c.  21. 

And  to  thintent  the  easlyer  to  bleare  his  enemyes  eyes 
with  suspicio  of  fearefulnes,  he  bade  that  they  should  re- 
moue  with  more  noise  and  hurly  hurli/,  tl;an  the  custome  of 
the  Romanes  was  to  io.—Goldinge.  Cicsar,  fol.  50. 


HUR 

In  allegyng  Dauld.  I  approue  a  doctryne  and  no  dylTyny- 
cyon,  the  grounde  of  a  vow  after  the  sacred  scriptures,  and 
not  the  name  of  it,  as  it  hath  bene  hurly  burlyed  in  Anti- 
christes  kyngdom.— .Ba/e.  Apology,  fol.  48. 
That  with  the  hurley.  Death  itselfe  awakes. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Thereof  great  hurly  burly  mouei  was 
Throughout  the  hall  for  that  same  warlike  horse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 
But  euerie  where  else  the  commons  kept  such  like  slur, 
so  that  it  was  rightly  called  the  hurling  time,  there  were 
such  hurlie  burlies  kept  in  euerie  place,  to  the  great  danger 
of  ouerthrowing  the  whole  state  of  all  good  gouemment  in 
this  land.— Holinshed.  Rich.  II.  an.  1381. 

The  king  and  council  used  also  other  means  to  break  and 
disperse  these  hurUj-burlies. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  III.  an.  1549. 
Then  what  a  hurly-burly ;  what  a  crowding ;  what  a  glare 
of  a  thousand  flambeaus  in  a  square. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 


HU'RRICANE.  >       &p.  Hurracan  ;   Yr.Oura- 
HuRRic.i'xo.  }  gan-       A    word    which    the 

French  etymologists  suppose  to  have  been  picked 
up  by  the  \oyagers  to  the  West  Indies,  and  signi- 
fying, in  the  language  of  the  islanders,  the  four 
winds  blowing  at  the  same  time,  the  one  against 
the  other.     And  see  the  quotation  from  Dampier. 

And  there  are  other  winds,  especially  from  the  west, 
which  will  blow  sometimes  two  or  three  days  upon  one 
point,  so  as  to  drive  a  ship  before  them  150  leagues,  or  450 
English  miles  in  that  time:  and  hurricanes  themselves 
move,  at  least  sometimes  in  a  direct  line. 

Grew.  Cosmo  Sacra,  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  24. 


I  am  possess'd 

With  whirlwiuds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A  dreadful  hurricane. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  v.  sc,  2. 
And  down  the  show'r  impetuously  doth  fall. 
Like  that  which  men  the  hurricano  call ; 
As  the  grand  deluge  had  been  come  again, 
And  all  the  world  should  perish  by  the  rain. 

Draytun.  The  Moon-Calf. 

I  shall   speak    next   of  hurricanes.     These  are  violent 

storms,  raging  chiefly  among  the  Carribhee  islands  ;  though 

by  relation,  Jamaica  has  of  late  been  much  annoyed  by  them. 

They  are  expected  in  July,  August,  or  September. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  6. 
Yet  not  vext  Etna's  pillar'd  flames  that  strike 
The  stars  ;  nor  molten  mountains  hurl'd  on  high  ; 
Nor  pond'rous  rapid  deluges,  that  burn 
Its  deeply-channel'd  sides,  cause  such  dismay. 
Such  desolation,  hurricane,  as  those. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  ii. 

HU'RRY,  r.        ^        S w.  i7«na  ;    Ger.  i/ojcn, 
Hi'rry,  n.  I  agere,  agitare,  circumagere, 

Hl'rrier.  J  from  the  a.  S. i/er^-ioH.    See 

Hl-'rry-skirry.  )   Harry  and  Harass. 
To  move  along,  drive  along ;  hastily,  quickly, 
^\■ithout  stop  or  stay :   and  Hurry,  the  noun — 
Haste,  or  hasty  motion,  commotion,  tumult. 
Huri-y-skurry, — to  hurry  about   separately,  dif- 
ferent ways.      Skurry,  from  A.  S.  Scyr-an,  t"o  cut, 
to  separate. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infixt,  and  frozen  round, 
Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Our  Saviour  meek  and  with  untroubl'd  mind 
After  his  aery  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore. 
Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  his  rest. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 
Embassadors  now  had  audience,  which  were  deferred  for 
a  long  time ;    justice  was   administered,   the   ships   were 
hings  were  in  a  hum/  for  the  preparation. 
Usher.  Annals,  an.  3SG5. 


launched,  and  i 


A  cruel  tumult  they  stirr'd  up,  and  such,  as  should  Mars 

(That  horrid  harrier  of  men,)  or  she  that  betters  him, 

Minerva  never  so  incenst ;  they  could  not  disesteeme. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 
Thy  crowded  ports, 

^^'here  rising  masts  an  endless  prospect  yield, 

With  labour  burn,  and  echo  to  the  shouts 

OH/urried  sailor,  as  he  hearty  waves 

His  last  adieu.  Thomson.  Summer. 

If  we  consider  him  [the  physician]  in  the  hurry  of  his 
business,  with  his  head  full  of  Materia  Medica,  hard  names 
of  distempers,  and  unspeakable  terms  of  anatomy,  in  these 
whimsical  circumstances,  I  say,  of  what  fatal  consequence 
might  the  least  oversight  prove.— ri2(/e,-,  No.  300. 


HUR 

Sisters,  hence,  with  spurs  of  speed. 

Each  her  thundering  felchion  wield  ; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed ; 

Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field.  Gray.  The  Fatal  Ststeri. 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore. 

Each  crack  and  cranny  of  his  chamber. 
Run  hurry  scurry  round  the  floor. 

And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber. 

Id.    A  Long  Story. 

HURST,  Tooke  says,—"  is  appUed  only  to 
places  ornamented  by  trees,"  (vol.  ii.  3'24)  ;  and 
he  considers  it  to  be  the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  Hyrst-an,  to  adorn;  (whence  also  Acar.se.) 
Skinner  also  says, — perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Hyrsta, 
phalerc-e.  Spelman  and  Du  Cange  give  the  Low 
ha.t.  Hursta  :  Sax.  Hurst,  silva;  and  Kilian  calls 
the  Dut.  Horscht,  horst,  sylva  humiles  tantum 
frutices  proferens. 

■Where,  to  her  neighb'ring  chase,  the  courteous  forest 

show'd 
So  just-conceived  joy,  that  from  each  rising  hurst, 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst, 
The  Sylvans  in  their  songs  their  mirthful  meeting  tell. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 


HURT,  V. 
Hi'RT,  n. 

Hu'rter. 

Hi'rtfi'l. 

Hi'rtfully. 

Hi'rting,  n. 

Hi'rtless. 

Hu'rtlessly. 


A.  S.  Hyrt,  laesus,  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb  hyrw-ianj  hyrw- 
ed,  hyrw'd,  hyrt;  injuria  affi- 
cere  :  mid  upon  this  past  part 
the  English  verb  is  formed. 

To  do  or  cause  harm  or 
injury,  damage  or  loss  ;  mis- 
chief, pain  ;  to  harm,  to  injure, 


to  endamage,  to  pain  or  wound. 

&  it  was  commaundid  to  hem,  that  thei  se.iulden  not  hirte 
the  gras  of  the  erthe,  neither  ony  green  thing,  neither  ony 
tree,  but  oonly  men  that  han  not  the  signe  of  God  in  her  for- 
\\Qi\i.— Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  9. 

And  it  was  commaunded  them,  that  they  should  r\othuri 
the  grasse  of  the  earth,  nether  any  grene  Ihynge,  neither 


The  Marchantes  Tale, 


.  9651. 


And  herbes  shal  I  right  ynough  yfind, 
To  helen  witli  your  hurtcs  hastily. 

Id.  The  Squierea  Tale,  v.  10,785. 
Cupide,  which  male  hurle  and  hele 
In  loue's  cause,  as  for  my  hele, 
Upon  the  poynte  which  hym  was  preyd 
Cam  with  Venus,  where  I  was  leyde. 

Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

Then  was  the  king  excedengly  ioifuU  and  commanded 
Daniel  to  be  plukt  out  of  the  denne)  in  whom  now  plukt 
out  there  was  no  hurle  founde  done  to  him  of  the  lyons  be- 
cause he  beleued  in  his  God. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  ]. 
A  tnwne  by  treason  lost, 

a  fort  by  falsehood  woon. 

By  manly  fight  is  got  againe 

And  helpe  of  hurtfull  goon. 

Turbervile.  All  Hurtes  and  Losses.  Src. 


that  is  true,  quod  the  seneschall  of  Carcassone ;  suche 
nat  be  without  some  dethe  and  sore  hurtyng. 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  38. 


Nowe  yf  thou  be  lothe  to  be  endaungered  to  magistrates 
or  lawes,  thinke  not  with  stubbernes  to  come  therunto,  but 
with  innocent  &  hurtles  lyfe  and  good  condicions. 

Udal.  Romaines,  c.  13. 

Both  with  brave  breaking  should  hurtlessly  have  per- 
formed that  match. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 
Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  phrenzie  sent, 
Wlio  hurt  their  minds. 
And  urg'd  them  on  with  mad  desire 
To  call  in  haste  for  their  destroyer. 

Milton.   Samson  Agonistes. 
For,  by  no  art  nor  any  leaches  might, 
It  ever  can  recured  be  againe : 

Ne  all  the  skill,  which  that  immortal  spright 
Of  Podalyrius  did  in  it  retaine. 
Can  remedy  such  hurts ;  such  hurts  are  hellish  paine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  6, 
I  shall  not  be  a  hurter  if  no  helper. 

Beaum.  *  Flelch.  A  King  and  no  King,  Actv. 


HUS 

Among  all  kinds  of  contention,  none  is  more  I 
(hen  is  contention  in  matters  of  religion. 

Homilies.  Sermon  againat  AduUery 
You  little  souls,  your  sweetest  times  enjoy. 

And  softly  spend  among  your  mother's  kisses  ; 

And  with  your  pretty  sports  and  hurtless  joy. 

Supply  your  weeping  mother's  grievous  misses. 

P.  Fletcher. 

[Impatience]  rather  enflameth  our  distemper,  and 

Tateth  our  pain  :  more  really  indeed  molesting  and  , 

us,  than  the  injury  c 


Eliza. 
afjgra- 


The  least  hurt  or  blow,  especially  upon  the  head,  may 
make  it  [an  infant]  senseless,  stupid,  or  otherwise  miserable 
for  ever  '.—Spectator,  No.  246. 

He  [Charles  II.]  had  great  vices,  but  scarce.any  virtues  to 
correct  them:  he  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were  less  A  ur/- 
fnl,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful 


Otcn  Till 


1GS5. 


And  though,  together  with  its  best  fruits,  it  [the  church 
of  England]  pushed  out  some  hurtful  suckers,  receding 
every  way  from  the  mother  plant :  yet  still  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  height  and  verdure,  which  bespoke  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  stock  they  rose  from. 

Warburton.  Inlroduction  to  Julian. 

Ever>-  one  must  see  the  convenience  of  putting  this  fiery 
sentiment  of  indignation  under  some  restraint,  and  of  inter- 
dicting the  e-vertion  of  it  in  cases,  to  which  so  violent  a 
remedy  is  ill  and  hurlfully  applied.— ifi/rrf,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  49. 

HU'RTLE,  V.  \  Skinner  believes  from  Imrl. 
Ik'RTLiNG,  7i.  )  Tyrwhitt  says,  to  push.  Stee- 
vens, — "  Hurtle  is,  I  suppose,  to  clash,  or  fnove 
with  riolence ;  to  move  with  impetuosity  and 
tuinult."  See  his  notes  on  the  passages  quoted 
troai  Shakespeare ;  and  IVIr.  Todd's  Spenser, 
vol.  ii.  p.  110;  where  it  is  observed,  that,  from 
the  folio  edition  of  101)9  till  the  quarto  of  1751, 
nil  the  editions  of  Spenser  read  htirlen ;  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  words  are  the  same. 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  dash  ;  to  throw  or  cast 
with  force  or  violence ;  to  whirl,  or  roll,  or  rush 
along,  or  about. 

And  where  ever  he  takith  him  he  hurUith  him  down 
[alliiUt]  and  he  foometh,  and  betith  tcgidere  with  teeth  and 
we.\ith  drie. —  Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  9. 

And  wlianne  we  felden  into  a  place  of  grauel  gon  al  aboute 
with  the  see  thei  hurtliden  limpegeriml}  the  scliip. 

Id.  Dedis,  c.  27. 

lie  foineth  in  his  foo  with  a  tronchoun. 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  261S. 
O  firste  moving  cruel  firmament. 
With  thv  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay. 
And  hurtlest  al  from  Est  til  Occident. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  V.4717. 
With  grisly  soune  out  goeth  the  great  gunne 
And  hertely  they  hurtlen  in  all  at  ones 
And  fro  the  top,  doun  cometh  the  great  stones. 

Id.   The  Legend  of  Cleopalras. 

In  her  fury,  like  tigres  or  lions 

As  they  hurtell,  that  all  the  palaice  shooke. 

Id.  The  Storg  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 
Suddaine  vpriseth  from  her  stately  place 
The  royall  dame,  and  for  her  coche  doth  call  : 

All  hurlen  forth,  and  she  with  princely  pase. 
As  faire  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall. 
Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  day  doth  call. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i    c.  4. 
Ne  thenceforth  his  approued  skill,  to  ward. 
Or  strike,  or  Iturten  round  in  warlike  gyre, 
Remerabred  he.  ne  car'd  for  his  saufe-gaid. 
But  rudely  rag'd,  and  like  a  cruell  tigre  far'd. 

■^  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Now  cufling  close,  now  chasing  to  and  fro, 
Now  hur'tlinu  round,  aduantage  for  to  take. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  C.4. 
The  noise  of  battel  hurtled  in  the  ayre. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Caesar,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
Nature  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  glue  battel  to  the  Ij'onnesse ; 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him,  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 

Id.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


HU'SBAND,  n.  \  Skinner  says,— from  A.S. 

Hl'sband,  v.         I  Hus,    a   house,    and    hand, 

Hu'sBANDiNG,  n.    I  q.   d.       donius      vinculum, 
i 'u'sBANDLEss.       >  Spclman   in   v.  Hushandus, 

Hu'sBA.NDLY.          j  to  the  same  efl'cct.      Junius 

Ht'sBANDMAN.       I  acknowledges thisctjTnology 

Hi'sBANDRY.        J  to  be  sufficiently  specious, 


HUS 

but  nevertheless  thinks  the  word  to  be  of  Damish 
origin.  Dr.  Jamieson  is  of  opinion  that  the  tcr- 
min.ating  syllable  band,  is  not  from  the  A.  S. Bhut- 
an, to  bind ;  but  from  buand,  buende,  the  past  part, 
of  bu-an,  by-an,  habitare,  colere,  to  dwell  or  inhabi- 
tate,  to  cultivate  or  till.  The  A.  S.  Land-buend 
was  an  inhabitant  or  dweller  in  the  land,  also  a  tiller 
of  the  land ;  and  buende  is  itself  interpreted,  by 
Soraner,  a  husbandman,  an  inhabitant,  a  dweller  ; 
hus-band,  then,  as  distinguished  from  land-buend, 
he  (Dr.  J.)  supposes  to  have  denoted,  a  person 
who  inhabited  a  house,  or  was  a  constant  resident 
in  the  country,  keeping  a  family  there  ;  hence  (he 
adds)  it  would  come  to  signify  the  master  of  a 
family ;  and  by  an  easy  transition,  a  husband. 
Bnnde,  in  Sw.  which  Ihre  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
Buend,  is  in  its  simple  form  applied  to  the  father 
of  a  family,  a  husband,  (maritus;)  a  tiller  of  the 
land,  &c.      See  Ihre. 

Husband  is  applied  to — 

The  master  of  the  house  or  family  ;  of  the  farm 
or  estate,  the  tiller  or  cultivator  of  it ;  to  the  man 
or  male  espoused  or  married  to  the  woman ;  to 
the  males  of  animals. 

Husbandry,— the  tillage  or  cultivation ;  manage- 
ment or  economy :  careful,  provident,  or  thrifty 
management,  thrift,  parsimony. 

To  husband, — to  act  as  husband,  (maritus;)  to 
provide  with  a  husband. 

To  act  as  husband  or  husbandman, — to  till,  to 
cultivate ;  to  manage  or  economize  ;  to  use  care- 
ful, provident,  or  thrifty  management. 

Roberd  of  Caumpedene,  that  hosebonde  was  on, 

Vor  he  was  a  lute  clerc,  he  ssrof  hom  ecli  on. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  544. 

Ther  nys  squier  ne  kvght.  in  contreye  a  boute 

That  he  nel  bowe  to  that  bonde.  to  bede  hure  an  hosebonde 

And  wedden  hure  for  hure  welthe. 

Piers  Plouhmon,  p.  180. 

Woiiimen  be  ghe  suget  to  ghoure  hnsbondis  as  it  bihoueth 
in  the  Lord.— ;Ftc«/.  Colocensis,  c.  3. 

Wyues  submit  youre  owne  sehies  vnto  yotrr  husbandcs,  as 
it  is  comely  in  the  Lorde. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

The  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  an  housbondeman  that 
wente  out  first  bi  the  morowe  to  hyre  workmen  into  his 
vjTieyerd.- inc/;/.  Matthew,  c.  20. 

Ne  take  no  wif,  quod  he,  of  husbondrie. 

As  for  to  spare  in  houshold  thy  dispence  : 

A  trewe  servantdoth  more  diligence 

Thy  good  to  kepe,  than  doth  thin  owen  wif. 

For  she  wol  claimen  half  part  al  hire  lif. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantcs  Talc,  v.  9173. 

Sikc  lay  the  husbond-man,  whos  that  the  place  is, 
Bedred  upon  a  couche  low  he  lay. 

Id.   The  Sompnoures  Talc,  v.  7350. 

But  netheles  it  is  so  shape, 

Tliat  Morpheus  by  night  aUone 

Apperith  vntill  Alceone, 

In  lykenesse  of  hir  husbonde, 

All  naked  dead  vpon  the  stronde— Gojcer.  Cnn.  A.  b.  iv. 

But  they  husbanded  it  to  thejx  owne  profyte  and  commo- 
ditie,  and  nothjaig  for  the  Lordes  behoofe,  who  ought  of 
ryght  to  haue  receyued  the  fruite  thereof. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  12. 
The  women  of  that  countrey  doe  labour  much  more  than 
the  men.  as  well  in  fishing,  as  in  tilling  and  husbanding 
their  grounds  and  other  things. 

Hacklutjt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

He  will  throwe  in  theyu  tethe  by  thys  boke  and  such  other 

the  stinking  examples  of  their  hipocrityshe  lyues,  with  their 

calkynges  and  clovnynges  too  patche  vp  that  daubery  of  the 

deuyll,  their  vowed  wyuelesse  and  husbandles  chastj'te. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
His  children  fatherlesse 
And  hiisbandlesse  his  wife. 

May  wand'ring  begg.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  109. 

The  greatest  want  is  industrious,  painefull,  and  husbandly 
inhabitants  to  tille  and  trimme  the  ground. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.ii.  pt.  Ii.  p.  1C5. 
The  wome  haue  all  the  doyng  in  houskeping  and  hus- 
bandrie,  &  the  men  geue  them'selfs  to  warre  &  robbyng. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  181. 
Ber.  If  you  shall  proue 
This  ring  was  euer  hers,  you  shall  as  easie 
Proue  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence 
Where  yet  she  neuer  was. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
I  graunt  I  am  a  woman ;  but  wilhall 
A  woman  well  reputed  ;  Cato's  daughter. 
Thinke  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  fiither'd,  and  so  husbanded! 

Id.  Julius  Ciusar,  Act  ii.  sc  J. 
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HUS 

Good  Saturne  selfe,  that  homely  emperour. 
In  proudest  pompe  was  not  so  clad  of  yore, 
As  is  the  under  groome  of  the  ostlerie. 
Husbanding  it  in  work-day  yeomanrie. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  1. 
Like  as  a  withered  tree  through  husbands  toyle 

Is  often  scene  full  freshly  to  haue  florislit. 
And  fruitful!  apples  to  haue  borne  awhile. 
As  fresh  as  when  it  was  first  planted  in  the  soyle._ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

If  ye  our  fathers,  thinke  much  (say  they)  of  the  afiinitie 
betweene  our  husbands  and  you;  or  if  yee  our  husbands  arc 
displeased  with  our  manage,  bend  all  your  anger  and  malice 
against  us :  we  are  the  cause  of  this  warre,  we  are  the  cause 
of  wounding  and  killing  both  husband  and  father,  yet  will 
wee  rather  die,  than  Hue  either  orphans  without  the  one,  or 
"widowes  without  the  other. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  10. 

The  name  of  a  husband,  what  is  it  to  say  ? 
Of  wife  and  the  houshold  the  band  and  the  stay; 
Some  husbandly  thriveth  that  never  had  wife, 
Yet  scarce  a  good  husband  in  goodness  of  life. 

Tusser.   The  Description  of  Husbandry. 

Though  never  so  much  a  good  huswife  doth  care. 
That  such  as  do  labour  have  husbandly  fare ; 
Yet  feed  them  and  cram  them,  till  purse  do  lack  chink, 
No  spoon-meat,  no  belly-ful,  labourers  think. 

Id.  March's  Husbandry. 
It  chaunced  after  upon  a  day, 
The  husbandman  selfe  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custome  for  to  survewe  his  grounde. 

Spenser.  Shepheari's  Calender.  Februarie. 

He  chides  Andromache  and  strooke  his  armorer. 
And  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  warre 
Before  the  sunne  rose,  bee  was  harnest  lyte. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he. 

Shakespeare.  Troil.  S,-  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

I  so  well  like  your  design  of  husbanding  time,  that  in 
compliance  with  it,  I  shall  rather  follow  your  example  than 
the  dictates  of  customary  civility. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  673 
The  royal  husbandman  appear'd 

And  plough'd,  and  sow'd,  and  till'd. 
The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbish  clcar'd. 
And  bless'd  th'  obedient  field. 

Dryden.  Threnodia  Auguslalii. 

He  is  the  neatest  husband  for  curious  ordering  his  do- 
raestick  and  field  accommodations,  and  what  pertains  to 
husbandry,  that  1  have  ever  seen. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  August  ZQ,  1(j81. 

In  all  my  wand'riugs  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv'n  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 

By  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law  : 

that  is — the  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is 

suspended  during  the  marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated 

and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  husband. 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  15. 

The  bulk  of  everj'  State  may  be  divided  into  husbandmen 
and  manufacturers,  the  former  are  employed  in  the  culture 
of  the  land.— Hume.  Ess.  Of  Commerce. 

HUSH,  ;;.       ^       Hush,   husht,    huisht,    ichist. 

Hlsh,  adj.        \  Hush,   says   Junius,   tace,   site, 

Hi'suTLY.        J  ne  verbum  quidem,  St.      See 

Hush-money.  J   Hist,  and  Whist. 

To  be  still  or  quiet,  in  word  or  deed  ;  to  be 
silent;  to  still  or  quiet,  to  tranquillize  or  appease. 

Hush-money, — money   paid   for  being   hush   or 
silent. 
Whan  they  ' 

Tho^ 


After  much  clattering,  there  is  mokell  rowning,  thus  after 
iangUng  wotdes  commeth  huishfe,  peace,  and  be  still. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

A  golden  slomher  dyd  his  lymmes  inuade. 
And  held  him  husht  tyll  day  againe  gan  dawne. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

Verely  I  shal  then  speake  vnto  you  huishtlie  and  without 
v.oordes.  but  I  shal  speake  assured  and  manifest  thinges  if 
so  bee  ye  aske  them.— 17rfa/.  John,  c.  IG. 


The  winds  i 
At: 


.  leaf  so  small 
rs'  fall 


■Whilst  tuning  to  the  wa 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her. 

Drayton.   The  Quest  of  Cynlhti 

Ful.  And  not  content  with  this 
Abus'd  your  honest  name  with  slaundrous  wordes 

A  Pleasant  Concei'ted  Comedy,  1608, 1.2. 


Jup.  No  more  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low 
Offend  our  hearing:  /iiM*.    Mow  dare  you  gliostes 
Accuse  tlie  Thunderer.— S/;aA-ei.  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

We  often  see  against  some  storme, 

A  silence  in  the  heauens,  tlie  raclce  stand  still. 

The  bold  windes  speechlesse,  and  the  orbe  below 

As  hush  as  death.  Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Th'  oblation  slain,  and  Phoebe  reconcil'd, 

The  storm  was  hush'd  and  dimpled  Ocean  smil'd, 

A  favourable  gale  arose  from  shore 

Which  to  the  port  desir'd  tlie  Grecian  galleys  bore. 

Dnjden.  Ovid.  Mdam.  b.  xii. 
A  poor  chambermaid  has  sent  in  ten  shillings  out  of  her 
hush-money,  to  expiate  her  guilt  of  being  in  her  mistress's 
secret.— Guardian,  No.  26.  " 

The  judges  had  taken  their  seats,  the  Decemviri  were 

arrived,  the  eyes  ofthe  audience  were  fixed  upon  the  counsel, 

and  all  was  hushed  in  silence  and  expectation,  when  an  order 

arrived  from  the  Preetor,  that  the  Court  should  be  adjourned. 

Melmolh.  Pliny,  b.  v.  Let.  21. 

HU'SHER.    See  Usher.   Also  written  iSa's/ier, 

(qv.) 

But  generally  he  dared  boldly  to  say,  and  prove,  that  all 
■women,  priests  and  ministers  of  the  princesses  chambers  as 
sowers,  huskcrs,  and  such  otlier  about,  that  did  her  [Queen 
Catherine]  any  manner  of  service,  did  so  call  her,  [i-iz. 
queen.]— SIrype.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  1535. 

HUSK,  V.  \        Dut.  Hahe,   hidscke,   huldsche, 

Husk,  n.      >  siliqua,  calix,  (Kilian.)     Skinner 

Hl'sky.  ;  derives  from  the  verb  :  hutten,  ca.- 
put  teRore,  to  cover  the  head  ;  and  this  from  the 
A.  S.  Hel-an,  to  cover.      See  Hull. 

Husk  is, — the  cover  of  the  seed  or  fruit ;  to  Itush, 
to  take  out  of  the  hush,  or  cover. 

Hushij, — as  applied  to  the  voice,  sliould,  perhaps, 
be  ivritten  husti/,  from  tlie  A.  S.  Hicost-an,  tussire, 
to  cough. 

The  young  m.an  desired  to  fil  l!>=  In  ali-'  lie  rvired  not 
wherwithal,  no  not  if  it  had  been  \  .:'i  i\  ■  \  in  /j/.cs  and 
coddes,  wherwith  the  hogges  wci'  '    '.e.c.\5. 

Certeinly  among  the  harde  b.u,   ^ i>  hredde, 

vnder  the  sharpe  huskes  the  cheatuutiL  ...  n  .ui  j-  IilJ. 

Goldf,!  liol.-c.  Let.  19. 


When  the  nut  is  dry,  they  take  off  the  hiisl;,  and  giving 
two  good  blows  on  the  middle  of  the  nut,  it  breaks  in  two 
equal  parts,  letting  the  water  fall  on  the  ground. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1GS6. 
If  now  their  sinking  state  and  low  afiairs 
Can  move  your  pity  and  provoke  your  cares. 
Fresh  burning  thyme  before  their  cells  convey. 
And  cut  their  dry  and  husky  wa-t  away. 

Addison.  Virgil,  Geor.  4. 
This  [chrysalis]  also  in  its  turn  dies  ;  its  dead  and  brittle 
husk  falls  to  pieces,  and  makes  way  for  the  appearance  of  the 
fly  or  vaoA.—Paley.  Natural  Thcoluiiij.  c.  VJ. 

Proser  was  dead,  and  Sergeant  Quirkit 
Cirew  husky  and  had  left  the  circuit. 

Ausley.  Pleader's  Guide. 

HU'STINGS.  Various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed.  The  one  contained  in  the  quotation 
from  Fuller,  is  supported  hy  Cowel.  Somner, 
in  his  Glos.  ad  Histor.  Anglic.  Scriptores,  derives 
from  A.  S.  Hyhst,  highest,  and  thimj,  judicium, 
judgment.  Sp'elman,  who  calls  it  the  most  ancient 
and  high  court  of  the  celebrated  city  of  London, 
from  A.  S.  Hus,  a  house,  and  thing,  causa,  res,  lis, 
judicium;  quasi  doiiws  causarum  vel  ubi  causae 
aguntur.  The  Dut.  Dimjh,  and  Ger.  Ding,  are 
used  in  the  same  signification.  The  most  popular 
usage  of  the  word  seems  to  support  the  opinion  of 
Cowel ;   viz. — 

It  is  now  chiefly  used  for  a  place  raised,  or 
erected,  hoisted,  for  candidates  at  an  election  of  re- 
presentatives in  parliament. 

You  are  all  for  the  hoistings  or  hustings.  U  is  spoken  of 
those  who  by  pride  or  passion  are  mounted  or  elated  to  a 
pitch  above  the  proportion  of  their  birth,  quality  or  estate  ; 
such  as  are  all  in  altitudinitms,  so  that  common  persons 
know  not  how  to  behave  themselves  unto  tliem.  It  comctli 
from  the  hustings,  the  principal  and  highest  court  in  Lon- 
don, (as  also  in  Winchester,  Lincolne,  York,  &c.)  so  called 
from  the  French  word  haulser,  to  raise  or  lift  up. 

Fuller.  WoTtliies.  London. 


HUT 

The  cliief  of  those  [Courts]  in  London  are  the  sheriff's 
Courts,  holden  before  their  steward  or  judge ;  from  which  a 
writ  of  error  lies  to  the  Court  of  hustings,  before  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  sheriffs, 

Blaetcstonc.  Commentaries, 'b.ia.  c.  6.  s.  9.  Notel. 

It  is  only  in  times  like  the  present,  when  attempts  are 
flagitiously  made  to  murder  innocent  men,  that  the  progress 
of  a  candidate  can  possibly  be  from  the  hustings  to  Newgate, 
and  from  Newgate  back  to  the  hustings. 

Tooke.  To  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  1798. 

HU'SWIFE,  V.  ^  Dut.  Huys-itnif;  mater 
Hu'swiFE,  n.  I  familias,  q.  d.  -uxor  domus, 
Hu'swiFELV.         V  (.Skinner.)     And   see    Hcs- 

Ht'sWIFEKY.  I    B.\ND. 

Hu'ssY.  J       To  huswife, — to  manage, 

as  a  good  hns-icife  or  hause-irife  should  ;  to  manage 
with  carefulness,  economy,  frugality,  thrift. 

Hussy, — a  corruption  of  huswife.  Used  as  an 
ill  or  familiar  appellation. 

Abraam  for  al  hus  good,  hadde  muche  teeue 
In  gret  poverte  was  y  put.  a  pryns  as  hit  were 
By  nom  hym  ys  housewif.  and  heeld  here  hym  self. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  215. 

Tlierfore  I  wole,  that  ghongere  widewis  be  weddid  and 
brynge  forth  children  and  be  liosewyues  to  ghyue  noon  occa- 
sioun  to  the  aduersarie  bi  cause  of  cursid  thing. 

Wielif.  1  Tymothy,  c.  5. 

Housewife,  like  to  doe  the  worke  of  a  wife.  She  doeth  the 
duety  of  a  good  wife :  Ergo  she  is  a  wife.  She  handleth  al 
things  housewifely :  Ergo  she  is  a  good  housewife. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  53. 

A  gentleman  of  jEgina  dying,  left  three  daughters ;  the 
one  was  beauteous  and  wanton ;  the  second  a  lover  of  wine 
and  gay  pleasures;  and  the  third  a  good  spinster,  and  a 
great  follower  of  countrev  houswifry. 

Sp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  Pref. 

When  weauer's  weight,  is  found  in  huswiues  web. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 
The  name  of  a  huswife,  what  is  to  say  ? 
The  wife  of  the  liou.<e.  to  the  husband  a  stay.— 
The  huswife  is  she  th.it  to  lalmur  di.ih  fall, 
The  labour  of  her  1  <:..  ,'       i  u!. 

Tusser.   Th.:  Ii  i'e  and  Husuifery. 


..od, 


e  or  set,  is  con- 

Bruii-iiv.  'Brildiiina's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s 

rued]  wheat  and 

re)  with  a  pal- 

This  care  hath  a  huswife,  all  day  in  her  head, 

rankes;    orf  is 

That  all  thing  in  season  be  huswifely  fed. 

pulse  kind. 

Tusser.  Instructions  to  Huswife 

Id.  lb. 

But  when  by  Ceres  huswifrie  and  paine, 
Jlen  learn'd  to  burie  the  reviving  graine. 
And  father  Janus  taught  the  new-found  vine, 
Rise  on  the  elme,  with  many  a  friendly  twine. 

Bp.Hall,b.m.  Sat.  1. 
Some  may  think  of  Jael,  that  by  inviting  Sisera  into  her 
tent,   she  was  no   better  than  a  trepanning  hussy.    But 
nothing  so.— Grew.  Cosmo.  Sacra,  b.  iv.  c.  4.  s.  24. 

This  dowager 

A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience  led, 
And  had  bnt  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread  : 
But  huswffing  tlie  little  heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fou-. 

In  short  the  young  husseys  would  persuade  me,  that  to 
believe  one's  eyes,  is  a  sure  way  to  be  deceived,  and  have 
often  advised  nie,  by  no  means  to  trust  any  thing  so  fallible 
as  my  senses.— Spcetoior,  No.  242. 

Consider  before 

You  come  to  three  score 

How  the  hussies  will  fleer 

Where'er  you  appear. —  Swift,  ilg  Lady's  Lamentation. 

It  was  the  hour  when  husioife  morn 
With  pearl  and  linen  hangs  each  thorn. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost. 

HUT.  Fr.Hute:  Dut.  and  Ger. //u«e;  Sw. 
Hilda,  tugurium,  from  Ger.  Hutcn;  Sw.  Hyda, 
celare,  protegere ;  to  hide,  (A.  S.  Hyd-an,)  to 
cover  or  protect.  (  See  Kilian,  Wachter  and  Ihre. ) 
Tooke,  in  opposition  to  these  authorities,  conceives 
hut  to  be  formed  from  the  past  part.  Hoved,  of  the 
A.  S.  verb  Heaf-an,  to  heave ;  thus,  hoved  or  hov'd, 
howvc  or  hood,  hut.   According  to  the  first,  hut  is — 

A  place  covered ;  to  the  second,  a  place  raised  : 
it  is  applied  to — a  small  building  for  covering  or 
protection. 

For  scatred  er  thi  Scottis,  &  hodrcd  in  ther  holies. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  273. 
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They  continued  their  mirth  till  the  moon  -went  down,  and 

then  they  left  off.     Some  of  them  going  into  their  huts  to 

sleep,  and  others  to  their  attendance  in  their  Dutch  houses. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1691, 

Notwithstanding  the  distance  of  this  island  from  the 
main,  we  saw  to  our  great  surprise,  that  it  was  sometimes 
visited  by  the  natives  ;  for  we  found  seven  or  eight  frames 
of  their  huts  and  vast  heaps  of  shells,  the  fish  of  which  we 
supposed  had  "oeen  th.!ir  food. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  1 73. 

HUTCH,  V.  •)      Fr.  Huche.     A  hutch  or  bin,  a 

Hutch,  n.  )  trough  or  tub  ;  also  a  mill-hopper, 
(  Cotgrave. )  The  Sp.  Hucha,  Delpino  calls,  a  box 
with  a  slit  to  put  money  in.  In  A.  S.  it  is  Hwacca; 
and  Somner  and  Lye  say  that  Chaucer  writes 
Wiche,  (qv. )  but  this  the  latter  thinks  is  so  called 
i'rom  the  wood  of  which  it  was  made,  the  wich  or 
wich-elm. 

To  hutch, — to  hoard,  or  lay  up  in  store ;  as  in  a 
hutch  or  cofter, 

Warton  (on  Milton's  Counts')  says, — "  Hutch  is 
an  old  word  for  coffer.  Archbishop  Chichele  gave 
a  borrowing  chest  to  the  LTniversity  of  Oxford 
which  was  called  Chichele's  Hutch.  Some  perhaps 
may  read  hatch'd,  for  it  was  in  her  own  loyns.' 
And  some  were  white 

Such  as  men  to  the  cages  twhite 

Or  maken  of  these  paniers 

Or  else  hutches  or  dossers.— C/iaacfr.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 
And  that  no  corner  might 

Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  "owne  loins 

She  hulcht  th'  all  worshipt  ore,  and  precious  gems, 

To  store  her  children  with.  Milton.  Comiu. 

For  as  a  miller  in  his  boulting  hutch 

Drives  out  the  pure  meale  neerely,  (as  he  can) 

And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran ; 

So  doth  the  canker  of  a  poet's  name 

Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii,  s.  2. 

HUZZ.       A       ffiizr.  Skinner  and  Junius  con- 

Hrzz,\',  V.   V  sider  to  be  a  word  formed  from  the 

Hi  zza',  n.  J  sound.  To  huzz,  huss,  or  hiss,  are 
the  same  word  ditFerently  written.  To  huzz  may 
be  applied  where  the  sibilant  s  is  less  audible ; 
hiss,  where  it  is  more  so.  The  derivation  of 
huzza  from  Hungarian  soldiers  so  called,  or  from 
Hosannuh,  appear  neither  of  them  very  probable. 

Huzza  is  the  word  shouted  ;  to  huzza  is  to 
shout  the  word  huzza.  Hurrah  (pronounced 
hoo-ra)  is  in  similar  usage. 

She  onely  crieth  not,  nor  keepeth  a  grumbling  and  huzzing 
as  others  doe.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  3. 

If  the  fire  then  burne  in  the  chimney  pale,  and  keepe  there- 
with aft  i/22?>^  noise,  wee  find  by  experience  that  it  forsheweth 
tempest  and  stormie  weather. — Id.  lb.  b.  xviii.  c.  35. 

When  once  we  come  within  a  mile  more  or  less  of  the- 
Cape,  and  stand  nff  to  sea.  as  soiin  as  we  get  without  it,  we 
find  such  ,!  '  ...  ,1'  .  •  1  .1  .  Ill  limesweare  not  able  to 
fly  again, 1  '  .il.  ii.  pt.ii.  c,  4. 

They  111. I  I  ..  _i.,,i  ,..,,,  ,,.,  1 .  .It  our  approach,  three 
times.— A';.  ^,;    .i;  /...  ,'.v  ,.'    ...  .:ii,  li.iis. 

A  caldron  of  fat  beef  and  stoop  of  ale 

On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail, 

Than  if  you  give  them,  with  the  nicest  art, 

Ragouts  of  peacocks'  brains,  or  filbert  tart. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  huzzas  given  to  a  gieat 

man  in  triumph,  proceed  not  from  his  friends  but  the  rabble. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  Post. 

Hail  to  the  day  which  joins  your  trades  together. 
Huzza,  my  jolly  cobblers  !  and  huzza. 
My  stable  sweepers  !  hail  the  joyous  day. 

Fawkes.  Epithalamium. 

HY'ACINTH.  ^       Fr.  Hyacinthe ;  It.  Giacinto; 

Hy'acinthian.    >  Sp.  Jacinto;  Lat.  Hyacinthus ; 

Hy'acinthine.  J  Gr.  'TaKii'dos.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Pliny. 

Hyacinthine, — of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyacinth  ; 
formed  of,  having  the  colour  of  hyacinth. 

But  before  I  leave  the  hyacinth,  I  cannot  chuse  but  report 
the  fable  or  tale  that  goeth  thereof,  and  which  is  told  two 
manner  of  waies,  by  reason  that  the  flower  hath  certain 
veines  to  be  scene  running  in  and  out,  resembling  these  two 
letters  in  Greeke,  A  I,  plaine  and  easie  to  be  read ;  which, 
as  some  say,  betoken  the  lamentable  mone  [ai]  that  Apollo 
made  for  his  beloved  wanton  minion,  Hyacinthus,  whom  he 
loved;  or,  as  others  make  report,  sprung  up  of  the  bloud  of 
Ajax  who  slew  liimselfe,  and  represented  the  two  first  letters 


-Holland.  Plin 


And  last  of  all  the  hyacinths  we  throw, 
In  which  are  writ  the  letters  of  our  woe. 

Beaumont.  On  tlie  Deat'/i  of  Ed.  Stafford- 


^— —  Hyacintlmi  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forlnck  manly  hung 
Clustring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 

Milhn.  Paradise  Lost,  h. : 
The  letter'd  liyacinths  of  darksome  hue, 
And  tlie  sweet  violet,  a  sable  blue. 

Fawkes.   Theocrilus.  Idyl.  : 
But  when  indulging  amorous  play, 
Ifrolic  with  the  fair  and  gay, 
"With  lujacinthine  chaplet  crown'd, 
Then,  then,  the  sweetest  joys  abound. 
Id.  . 


Ode  42 


Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life 

The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  liyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 

Collins.  Ode  to  Lilsrly. 
Her  lips  more  fragrant  than  the  summer  air; 
And  sweet  as  Scythian  musk  her  lujacinlhine  hair. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  the  Palace  of  Fortune. 


\t.Iena;  Sp.Hi/e/ia; 
;     Gr.  'Tatva,   porca, 


HYD 

Nor  neuer  Mdra-headed  wilfulnesse 
So  soone  did  loose  his  seat ;  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king.  Shukespcaie.  Hen.  V.  Acti 

Euen  hydra-like  we  flesh  our  faults  : 
Our  mindes  doe  wauer  still. 


Our 


vinged  : 


:  from  good  t 


HY/E'NA.  )      Fr.  Hi/enn 
Hv'F.x.         /Lat.    Hyc^n 
from  i!s,  s!<s. 

As  touching  Hyienes ;— Many  strange  matters  are  reported 
of  this  bcaste,  and  above  all  other,  that  hee  will  counterfet 
man's  speech,  and  commingto  the  shepheard's  cottages,  will 
call  one  of  them  forth,  whose  name  he  hath  learned,  and 
when  he  hath  him  without,  all  to  worrie  and  teare  him  in 
^eeccs.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  30. 
I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclin'd 
to  sleepe. — Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 
Sam.  Out,  out  liycEUa;  these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee ; 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray. 
Then  as  repentant  to  submit. — Milton.  Samson  Ayonisfes. 
And  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man 
The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  CeW.— Thomson.  Simmer. 

The  tiger  when  escap'd, 

Or  fell  hyena  from  an  eager  chase 

Of  dogs  and  hunters,  feels  not  more  dismay. 

Glover.  The  Alhenaid,  b.  xiv. 

HY'ALINE.     Gr.  'TaXwor,  vitreiis,  from  va\os, 
vitrum,  and  this  from  i/-eiv,  plucre ,-   because  vi-  [ 
trum,  or  glass,  has  the  colour  of  water. 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  Heav'n 
From  Heaven  gate  not  farr,  founded  in  view 
On  the  cleat  hyaline,  the  glassie  sea.  i 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  I 

HY'BRID.   ■)      'Lo.t.  Hybrida,  or  ibrida :    Gr.  ' 

Hv'eridous.  f  "tPpts,  injuria,  quod  injuriam  | 
contumeliosam  notat ;  (sc.  adulterium.)  Scaliger  ' 
(in  Varronevi)  and  Vossius  prefer  an  ancient 
Tuscan  word,  timbri,  signifying  spiirius.  j 

See  Vossius  and  Martiniiis ,-  also  the  quotation  ' 
from  Pliny.  1 

There  is  no  creature  engendreth  so  soone  with  wild  of  the 
kmd.  as  doth  the  swine ;  and  in  good  sooth  such  hogges  in 
old  time  they  called  hybrides,  as  a  man  would  say,  halfe 
wild  :  insomuch  as  this  tearme  by  a  translation,  hath  been 
attributed  to  mankind.— //oZ/and.  Plinie,  b.viii.  c.  63.  j 


Warner.   Albion  s  England,  b.  \k. 
Once  more  our  awful  Poet  arms,  t'engage 
The  threatening  liydra-faction  of  the  age ; 
Once  more  prepares  his  dreadful  pen  to  wield. 
And  every  Muse  attends  him  to  the  field. 

Tale.   Upon  the  Author  of  the  Mfdal. 
Vet  should  Rebellion,  bursting  from  the  caves 
Of  Erebus,  uprear  her  hydra-form. 
To  poison,  Liberty,  thy  light  divine  : 
Britannia  !  rescue  Earth  from  such  a  bane. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 

IIYDRAU-LICK,  n.  A  Fr.  Ilydraulique ;  Gr. 
Hydr.\i:'lick,  «(//.  V'TBpai;\is,  from  uScup, 
Hydkai/licai,.  j  water,     and    av\os,    a 

pipe  :  q.d.  a  pipe  played  by  the  motion  of  water. 

I  look  not  on  a  human  lindy,  as  on  a  watch  or  a  hand- 
mill,  i.e.  as  a  machine  made  up  only  of  solid,  or  at  least 
consistent  parts  ;  but  as  an  litjdniHlical,  or  rather  hydraule- 
pneumallcal  ongin):,  that  consists  not  only  of  solid  and  stable 
parts,  but  of  fluids,  and  those  in  ovganical  motion. 

JSoylc.   Works,  p.  232. 
And  as  chymistry,  that  ia  conversant  about  fire,  so  even 
hydrostaticks  and  hydraulicks,  that  teach  us  to  make  en- 
gines and  contrivances  for  lifting  up,  and  for  the  conveying 
places  be  of  no  small  use  to  the  hus- 


bandman.—/rf.  lb.  vol. 


.407. 


If  we  had  never  in  our  lives  seen  any  but  one  single  kind 
of  hydruulick  machine,  yet,  if  of  that  one  kind  we  under- 
stood the  mechanism  and  use,  we  should  be  as  perfectly 
assured  that  it  proceeded  from  the  hand,  and  thought,  and 
skill  of  a  workman,  as  if  we  visited  a  museum  of  the  arts, 
and  saw  collected  there  twenty  different  kinds  of  machines 
for  drawing  \vater,  or  a  thousand  different  kinds  for  other 
purposes.— Pa/cj/.  Natural  Theoloyy,  c.  6. 

HYDROCE'LE.  Gr.  'rSpoKriXv,  from  v5wp, 
water,  and  ktjAti,  a  watery  swelling  or  tumour. 
See  the  quotation. 

Of  waterish  tumours,  hydrocele  is  one  very  remarkable 
species,  which  subdivides  itself  into  many  others.  It  may 
be  generally  defined,  a  waterish  swelling  of  the  scrotum. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

HYDROCE'PHALUS.  Gr.  'T5«p,  water,  and 
Ki^aKt),  the  head.     See  the  quotation. 

Hydrocephalus  is  a  watery  swelling  of  the  head,  having 
the  same  original  with  other  hydropical  tumours  :  it  is  most 
usually  the  disease  of  children.— Jl'isemnji.  Siiryen/,  hi.  c.23. 


^       I--,-.//.. 


Let  us  therefore,  by  way  of  close,  briefly  recapitulate,  and 
lay  together  the  fore  alledged  reasons  and  arguments,  why 
we  should  by  all  means  deal  with  our  separatists  and  dis- 
senters as  Saint  Paul  (a  most  authentick  example)  did  with 
those  judaizing  hybrid  Christians,  viz.  not  give  place  to 
them  at  M.—Soulh,  vol.  v.  Ser.  12. 

But  now  why  such  different  species  should  not  only 
mingle  together,  but  also  generate  an  animal,  and  yet  that 
that  hybridous  production  should  not  again  generate,  and  so  a 
new  race  be  carried  on ;  but  nature  should  stop  liere  and 
proceed  no  further,  is  to  me  a  mystery  and  unaccountable. 
May.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

HY'DRA.  Vv.Hydre;  It.Idra;  Sp.  Hydra ; 
Lat.  Hydra,  or  hydrus,  a  water  serpent,  from  the 
Gr.  'tSwp,  water.  From  the  qualities  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  quotation  from  Sandys,  Hydra  is 
applied  to — 

Evils  increasing  from  the  attempt  to  suppress 
them  ;  a  numerous  increase  of  evils  ;  any  multi- 
form or  multifarious  evil  or  mischief. 
To  dire  Lernasan  hydra  what  art  thou  I 
Her  wounds  were  fruitful! ;  from  each  sever'd  head. 
Each  of  her  hundred  necks  two  fiercer  bred. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  ix. 
And  yet  the  hydra  of  my  eares  renews 
Stiij  new  bora  sorrpws  of  her  fresh  disdain. 

Daniel.  Sojinels  to  Delia,  son.  15. 


HYDRO'GRAPHY.  ■^      Fr. //   / ,  ,  .  .  It. 

Hvdro'grapher. 

HvDROGR.\'PIIICAL. 

and  ypa(f)-fiv,  to  write,  to  d't 

A  delineation  or  description  of  the  watery 
parts  or  portions  of  the  globe. 

Setting  downe  alwayes  with  great  care  and  diligence,  true 
obseruations  &  notes  of  al  those  cuuntreys,  islands,  coasts  of 
the  sea,  and  other  things  requisite  to  the  artes  of  nauigation 
and  hydroyraphie.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

He  [Dr.  Halley]  likewise  corrected  the  position  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  which  had  been  very  erroneously  laid  down 
by  all  former  hydrographers. — Anson.   Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

The  artificer  must  in  the  framing  of  his  little  engine  have 

had  due  regard  to  all  these,  and  consequently  have  had  a 

comprehension  of  divers  celestial  and  hydroyraphical  truths. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  724. 

HY'DROMEL.  Fr.  Hydromel ;  It.  Idromek ; 
Lat.  Hydromel;  Gr.  "TSpofie\i.  from  vSwp,  water, 
and  fieAi,  honey.     See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

As  touching  the  mead  called  Hydromell,  it  consisted  in 
times  past  of  rain  water  well  purified,  and  honv. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxi.  c.  C. 

In  divers  parts  of  Moscovy,  and  some  other  Northern 
regions,  the  common  drink  is  hydromel,  made  of  water  fer- 
mented with  honey.— .Boi/ie.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

HYDROPHO'BI.\.  ■)  Fr.  Hydrophohie ;  It. 
I        Hy'dhophoby.  ]  Idrofohiu:     Sp.  Hydro- 

,  phobia ;   Lat.  Hydrophobia  ,■    Gr.  'T5po0o/3ia,  from 
'  vSaip,  water,  and  <(>n$os,  fear. 
j       Fear  or  dread  of  water. 

See  th«  quotation  from  Holland. 
I  Athenodonis,  in  the  first  book  of  his  epidemiall  or  popu- 
lar diseases,  writeth,  that  not  only  the  said  leprosie,  but  also 
the  hydrophobie,  that  is  to  say,  the  fear  of  water,  occasioned 
by  the  biting  of  a  road  dog,  were  first  discovered  in  the  days 
of  Asclepiades.— i/o«ia«(/.  Plutarch,  p.  638 
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One  would  think  the  ancients  imagin'd  this  disease  [fa- 
naticism] had  some  relation  to  that  which  they  call'd  hydro- 
phohy. — Shaftesbury.  Enthusiasm,  s,  G. 

Here  it  is  natural  to  ask,  had  the  demons  (v.honi  you 
consider  as  bodiless  and  spiritual  beings)  any  fear  of  being 
drowned  (  Or  had  they  only  (that  symptom  of  one  species 
of  insanity  in  human  beings)  a  hydrophobia,  or  dread  of 
water.— Farmer.  On  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Test.  Let.  5. 

HY'DROPSY.  A  Ft.  Hydropisie  ;  It.  Idro- 
Hvi5Ro'picAL.  \pisie;  Sp.  Hydroprsia ;  Lat. 
HvDRo'piCALLT.  f  Hydrops  ;  Gr.  'rSpaij/.  from 
Hvijuo'picK.  J  uSwp,  water,  and  mif,  fis/iec^ws, 
fades. 

See  the  quotation  from  Wiseman. 


Some  bones  make  best  skeletons,  some  bodies  quick  and 
speediest  ashes  :  who  would  expect  a  quick  flame  from  /.y- 
£;7"o;?fc(7/ I-Ieraclitus? — Broien.   Urne-Burial,  c.  3. 

Yea,  btoudy  Bonner  had  murdered  many  more,  had  not 
that  hydropical  humour,  which  quenched  the  life  of  Queen 
Mary,  extinguished  also  the  fires  in  Smithfleld. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  London. 

It  may  I  confess  by  siccity  and  astriction  afford  a  con'<<:- 
mation  unto  parts  relaxed,  and  such  as  be  hydropicatly  dis- 
VOSQi.—Broim.   Vulyar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

It  is  just  as  if  a  physician  should  refuse  to  give  drink  to 
an  hydropick  patient ;  he  may  have  it  if  he  be  willing  to 
die,  but  if  the  other  refuses  his  ministry  in  reaching  it,  he 
is  cliaritable  and  kind,  not  imperious  and  usurping. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but,  withal  unsound, 
Soft-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  hydropsy: 

ITnwieldy  man  ;  with  belly  monstrous  round. 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

Waterish  or  hydropical  tumours  are  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
travasated  serum,  which  according  to  the  place  on  which  it 
lights  doth  denominate  the  disease. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  i.  c.  23. 


^  Fr 
I  Sp.i. 
I  'TSwp, 


Hydrostdtiqne  ,- 

.  Hydrostatica :  Gr. 

water,  and  crra- 

from     cTaTiffii/, 


HYDROSTA'TICK. 

Hydrosta'tical. 

HvDROSTA'TtCALLY. 

Hydrostati'cian. 
sistere. 


Aristotle  deduced  hydrostaticks  from  the  application  he 
made  of  vulgar  staticks  to  bodies  weighed  in  air  and  water, 
or  in  water  only.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 

But  this  scarce  evitable  imperfection  of  hydrostatica/  and 
the  like  experiments  does  t  't  hinder,  but  that  by  their  help 
we  may  make  good  estimates  of  the  weights  and  bulks  of 
very  many  bodies. — /(/.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  455. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  black  marble  that  I  examined 
hydrostatically,  was  found  to  be  to  water  of  the  same  bulk 
scarce  any  more  than  2  7-lOths  to  1.— id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  557. 

It  is  known  to  hydrostaticians  that,  according  to  a  theo- 
rem of  Archimedes,  the  weight  of  a  body,  belonging  to  that 
kind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  weight  of  the  water,  that  is 
equal  in  magnitude  to  that  part  of  the  body  that  is  immersed 
in  that  liquor,  when  the  solid  floats  freely  upon  it. 

Id.  lb.  vol.vi.  p.  4S2. 

Cheselden  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the  advantage 
which  the  left  [arteries]  gain  by  going  off  at  an  angle  much 
more  acute  than  the  right  is  made  up  to  the  right  by  their 
going  off  together  in  one  branch.  It  is  very  possible  that 
this  may  be  the  compensating  contrivance ;  and  if  it  be  so, 
how  curious,  how  hydrostatical.—Paley.  Nat.  Theol.  c.  11. 

HY'EMAL.    )        Fr.    and    Sp.  Hyemah ;     It. 

Hvema'tion.  )  Iemale;hsit. Hycmalis,from hyems, 
winter,  Gr.  Atto  tov  vhv,  pluere,  to  rain.  Hycma- 
tion  is  not  uncommon  in  Evelyn. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  winter  ;  wintry. 

Beside  vernal,  estival,  autumnal  [garlands]  made  of  flow- 
ers, the  ancients  had  also  liyemal  garlands. 

Brown.  Miicellanies,  p.  92. 

The  American  yucca  is  a  harder  plant  than  we  take  it  to 
be  ;  for  it  will  suffer  our  sharpest  winter,  as  I  have  seen  by 
experience,  without  that  trouble  and  care  of  setting  it  in 
cases  in  our  conservatories  for  tiyemalion. 

Evelyn.  Sylra,  c.  20 

HYGIEI'NAL.  Hyyeia,  the  goddess  of  health. 
Gr.  'T7(eia ;  Fr.  Hyyienique ;  health-preserviag 
physic,  (Cotgrave.) 


HYM 

Presenting  some  tilings  relating  to  the  hygieinal  part  of 
physic— Boj/Ze.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

HYGRO'.METER.    Sp. Hi/grometro;  Gr.'typov, 
kujtiidus,  wet  or  moist,  and  juet/jov,  a  measure. 
A  measure  of  water,  or  the  properties  of  water. 

I  have  news  from  Paris,  from  an  ingenious  acquaintance 
there,  that  a  friend  of  his  has  found  out  a  very  sensible  Ittj- 
grometer,  which,  besides  marking  the  moistness  of  the  air, 
will  also  be  improved  to  wind  up  a  pendulum ;  which  if  it 
succeeds,  -will  be  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion.         ^ 

Boyle.  tVorks,  vol.  vi.  p.  5-10. 

HY'GROSCOPE.     Gr.'T^pos,  humidus,  moist, 
and  (TKow^eiv,  observare,  to  observe  or  remark. 
See  the  quotation. 

It  seemed  to  me,  if  a  statical  hygroscope  could  be  had,  it 
■would  be  verj-  convenient  in  regard  of  its  fitness,  both  to 
determine  the  degrees  of  the  moisture,  or  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  to  transmit  the  observations  made  of  them  to  others. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  78S. 

HY'LLED.     See  To  Hill. 

HY'LOZOISM.  "^       Gr.'TAi),  matter,  and  ^wt]. 


Hy'lozoist. 
Hy'lozoick. 
Hy'lozoical. 


"\        Gr."l 

I  Ufe. 

(      See 
)  from  C 


the    first   quotation 
ud  worth. 


ITyloxoism  makes  all  body,  as  such,  and  therefore  every 

smallest  atom  of  it,  to  have  life  essentially  belonging  to  it. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  105. 

There  hath  been  already  mentioned,  another  form  of 
Atheism,  called  by  us  l:ylozoic<il.—Id.  lb. 

The  numen  which  the  hylozoick  corporealist  pays  all  his 
devotions  to,  is  a  certain  blind  shee-god  or  goddess,  called 
Nature,  or  the  life  of  matter ;  which  is  a  very  great  mys- 
tery, a  thing  that  is  perfectly  wise,  and  infallibly  omniscient, 
without  any  knowledge  or  consciousness  at  an. 

Id.  lb.  p.  10". 

And  from  thence  afterward  to  descend  also  further,  to 
hytozoiiin,  that  all  matter,  as  such,  hath  a  kind  of  natural, 
though  not  animal  life  in  it ;  in  consideration  whereof,  we 
ought  not  to  censure  every  hylozoi.it,  professing  to  hold  a 
deity  and  a  rational  soul  immortal,  for  a  mere  disguised 
atheist,  or  counterfeit  histrionical  theist.— /rf.  lb.  p.  106. 

The  hijlozoisls,  by  Cudworth's  account  of  them,  ascribed 
a  little  more  to  their  atoms,  imagining  them  endued  with  a 
quality  which,  though  not  perception,  might  be  stiled  the 
seed  or  principle  whereout  by  the  junction  of  many  of  them 
together  perception  might  be  compleated. 

Search.  The  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.i.  c.  9. 


Fr.  Hymenee ;    It.  Iinene  ,- 


HY'MEN.  :^       Fr.  Hymenee-,     It.  Im 

Htmene'al,  adj.  I  Sp.  Hi/meneo  ,■  Lat.  Hy 
Hymene'al,  n.  ( hymenceus  ;  Gr.  'T^itjc, 
Hymene'an,  n.     J  vaios,hymnusnuptiaUs,a.\ 


ial  hymn  or  song.     See  Hyj 


What  was  his  design  ? 

Was  it  to  break  the  hymeneal  twine, 
That  was  half  twisted » 

Brome.  To  a  Gentleman  who  fell  sick,  |-c. 

Here  in  close  recess 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs 
Espoused  Eve  deckt  first  her  nuptial  bed, 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymeniean  sung. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
And  though  the  times  far  differing  thoughts  demand. 
Though  war  dissents  from  Hymen's  holy  band  ; 
In  plain  unsolemn  wise  his  faith  he  plights. 
And  calls  the  Gods  to  view  the  lonely  rights. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  i. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight. 
And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite  ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

Thoughtless  we, 

That  then  thy  Naiads  hymeneals  chant 
And  rocks  reecho  to  the  Tritons'  shell. 

Wltitehead.  To  the  Nymph  of  Bristol  Spring. 

HYMN,  r.     "I        Fr.Hymne;     It.  /nno;    Sp. 

Hymn,  7i.  I.Hi/nmo;      Lat.    Hymnus :     Gr. 

Hv'.MNiCK.        V'T/iTOs,  oiro  TOu  iJSfic,  which  He- 

Hy'mning,  n.    I  sychius  interprets  aSeti/,  Aey-eic, 

Hymno'logv.  )  to  sing  or  say.  Generally  ap- 
plied to — 

A  sacred  or  divine  song ;  a  song  of  praise,  ado- 
ration, or  thanksgiving. 

To  hymn to  sing  siuch  sacred  or  divine  songs 

oi  praise,  &c. 

The  word  of  Crist  dwelle  in  ghou  plenteuousli  in  al  wis- 
dom, and  teche  and  moueste  ghousilf  in  salmes  and  ympnes 
and  spyrytual  songis  in  grace  syngynge  in  ghoure  herlis  to 
the  Imi.—  Wiclif.  Coloceiicis,  c.  3. 


HYP 

Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwel  in  you  plenteously  in  al  wyse- 
dome.  Teach  &  exhort  your  owne  selues  in  psalmes,  and 
hymnes,  and  spiritual  songes,  which  haue  fauour  with  them, 
singynge  in  your  hertes  to  the  Lord.— £i«/f,  1551.  Col.  c.  3. 

Who  wont  to  meet 

So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire 

Hymning  th'  Eternal  Father.— j1fi«on.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi. 

When  he  them  on  his  messages  doth  send, 
Or  on  his  owne  dread  presence  to  attend, 
Wliere  they  behold  the  glorie  of  his  light, 
And  caroU  hymnes  of  love  both  day  and  night. 

Spenser.  Hymn  on  Heavenly  Love. 
■niiere  she  (faire  ladie)  tuning  her  chast  layes 

Of  England's  empresse  to  her  hymnicke  string, 
For  your  affect,  to  hear  that  virgin's  praise. 
Makes  choice  of  your  chast  selfe  to  heare  her  sing. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  773. 
Thus  they  in  heav'n  above  the  starry  sphear 
Their  happy  hoiu-s  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
That  hymnologie  which  the  primitive  Church  used  at  the 
offering  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  Eucharist. 

Mede.  Dialogues,  p.  56. 
To  grace  those  nuptials  from  the  bright  abode 
Yourselves  were  present ;  where  this  minstrel  God 
(Well  pleas'd  to  share  the  feast)  amid  the  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  lyre. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

We  find  it  recorded  by  two  of  the  evangelists,  that  our 
Saviour  and  his  disciples,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  sung  an  hymn  of  praise  unto  God ;  pro- 
bably the  same  or  part  of  that  hymn  which  the  Jews  used  to 
sing  after  the  Paschal  supper.— 67a/A-e,  vol.  i.  Ser.  55. 

Around  in  festive  songs  the  hyjnning  choir 
Mix  the  melodious  voice  and  sounding  lyre. 

West.  Pindar.  Nemean  OdeU. 

HYP.        )      See  Hip. 

Hv'ppisH.  ) 

Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hyps: 
How  !  not  a  word  come  from  thy  lips  ? 
Then  gave  him  some  familiar  thumps ; 
A  college  joke,  to  cure  the  dumps. 

Swift.    Cassimis  If  Peter. 

By  cares  depress'd,  in  pensive  hyppish  mood. 
With  slowest  pace  the  tedious  niinutes  roll, 
Thy  charming  sight,  but  much  more  charming  gust, 
New  life  incites  and  warms  our  chilly  blood. 

Gay.   Wine,  a  Poem. 

HY'PER.  Prior  seems  to  mean  a  critio  or 
criticism  upon  a  critic  or  criticism.      See  Hvper- 


Critics  I  read  on  other  men. 
And  hypers  upon  them  again  ; 
From  whose  remarks  I  give  opinion 
On  twenty  books,  yet  ne'er  look  in  one. 

Prior.  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepheard,  Esq. 

HYPERA'SPIST.  Gr.  'rTre^ao-Trio-TrjF,  from 
wjrep,  over  or  above,  and  atrtris,  a  shield ;  one  who 
throws  a  shield  over,  a  protector  or  defender. 

Thus  much  then  being  acknowledged,  I  appeal  to  any  in- 
different reader,  whether  C.  M.  be  not  by  his  hyperaspist 
forsaken  in  the  plain  field. 

Cliillingwortli.  The  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

HYPE'RBATON.  Lat.  Hyperhaton ;  from 
the  Gr. 'rirei>Paii'-(ii',  tramyredi,  to  transgress.  In 
Latin  this  figure  of  speech  is  also  called  trans- 
pressio .-  (quae  verborum  perturhat  ordinem.  Ad 
'Heren.  lib.  iv.  c.  3-2.) 

See  the  quotation  from  Smith's  Longinus. 

But  if  your  meaning  be  with  a  violent  hyperbaton  to 
transpose  "the  text,  as  if  the  words  hay  thus  in  order,  neglect 
not  the  gift  of  presbytery  ;  this  were  a  construction  like  a 
harquebuze  shot  over  a  file  of  words  twelve  deep,  without 
authority  to  bid  them  stop. 

Milton.  Animad.  vpon  Remon.  Defence,  s.  5. 

An  hyperbaton  is  a  transposing  of  words  or  thoughts  out 
of  their  natural  and  grammatical  order,  and  it  is  a  figure 
stamped  with  the  truest  image  of  a  most  forcible  passion. 

Smith.  Longinus.  On  the  Sublime,  s.  2\. 

HY'PERBOLE.   ^        Fr.  Hyperbole ;   It.  Iper- 
Hvperbo'lical.  bole;   Bp.  Hyperbole ;  Lat. 

Hvperbo'licallv.    (Hyperbola;   Gr.'Tire/'/SoX:;, 
Hvpe'rbolism.  (from  "i''ir(pPa\K€ii/,    super- 

Hvpe'rbolist.  I  _;ico'f,  to  cast  or  throw  over. 

Hype'rbolize,  v.    J   Cicero  uses  the  equivalent 

name,  veritatis  superlatio  atque  trnjectio.  De  Or. 

lib.  iii.  c.  53. 
I      See  the  quotation  from  Blair's  Lectures. 
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■What  was  the  portion  of  heaven's  favorite,  when  Omni- 
science it  self  sat  in  councel  to  furnish  him  with  all  those 
accomplishments,  which  his  specifick  capacity  could  contain  ? 
which  questionless  were  as  much  above  the  hyperboles  that 
fond  Poetry  bestows  upon  its  admired  objects,  as  theif  flat- 
ter'd  beauties  are  really  below  them. 

Glanvill.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  I. 

What  is  true  of  the  bills  of  some  unconscionable  trades- 
men. "  if  ever  paid,  over  paid  ;"  may  be  said  of  this  hyper- 
bolical epitaph,  "  if  ever  believed,  over  believed." 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Bedfordshire. 

So  as  in  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  through- 
out, is  the  word  heaven  very  oft  used  for  air,  and  taken  aIs(J 
hyperbolically  for  any  great  height,  as.  Let  us  build  us  a 
tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven,  &c. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  1.  s.  8. 

For  you  have  read  peradventure  (it  is  not  likely  that  you 
have  heard  by  relation)  how  strangely  some  of  the  ancientest 
fathers  doe  speak,  and  how  they  hyperbolize  sometimes  in 
some  points  in  their  popular  sermons. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  CtEsar,  c.  22. 

Somebody  has  said  of  the  boldest  figure  in  rhetoric,  th? 
hyperbole,  that  it  lies  without  deceiving. 

Bolingbroke,  Ess.  I.  Of  Human  Knowledge. 

In  gratitude  to  this  book  I  have  heard  him  hyperbolically 
say,  that  not  only  he  owed  more  to  Quintus  Curtius,  than 
Alexander  did  ;  but  derived  more  advantage  from  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  monarch's  conquests,  than  ever  he  did 
from  the  conquests  themselves. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

[I  cannot  but]  cease  to  think  the  Psalmist  an  hyperbolist, 
for  comparing  the  transcendent  sweetness  of  God's  word  to' 
that  inferior  one  of  honey. — Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

Tlie  next  figure  is  called  hyperbole,  or  exaggeration.  It 
consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds. 
In  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical 
expressions  very  frequently  occur  ;  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  as 
white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like ;  and  our  common  forms  of 
compliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles. 
Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  13. 

Some  particular  expressions  are  found  in  it,  which,  with 
all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  the  hyperbolisms  of 
the  oriental  style,  (of  which,  of  late  years,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  more  than  is  true  as  applied  to  the 
sacred  writers.)  are  not  easily  applicable  to  the  parties,  even 
in  a  royal  marriage. — Bp.  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

HYPERBO'REAN.  Lat.  Hyperborus ;  Gr. 
"T-n-fp^opfos,  as  if,  super  Boream,  beyond  Boreas, 
or  the  North. 

Northerly ;  in  the  remotest  North. 

■ —  Thus  they  lash  on 

The  snail-pac'd  hyperborenji  nights,  till  heaven 
Hangs  with  a  jus'ter  poize. 

Armstrong.  Imitation  of  Shakespeare. 

HYPERCRI'TICK.  )       Gr.  'TTrep,  above,  and 
Hvpercri'tical.  )  KpiTiKos,  Critical ;    from 

KpLv-^iU,  to  discern. 

Critical  above  or  beyond;  (sc.)  the  bounds  o' 


My  offices  and  titles  are,  the  supreme  theoraastix,  hyper^ 
critic  of  manners,  prothonotary  of  abuses,  &c. 

Carew.  Ctelum  Britannicum. 

The  hypercriticall  controuUer  of  Poets,  Julius  Scaliger, 
doth  so  severely  censure  nations,  that  hee  seemed  to  sit  in  the 
chaire  of  the  scornefuU. — Camden.  Remaines.  inhabitants. 

But  I  recollect  the  censure  that  has  justly  fallen  on  Zoilus, 
and  on  all  the  race  of  hypercrilicks:  I  recollect  also  the  trite 
idea  of  finding  spots  in  the  sun. 

Knox.  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  37. 

I  inclose  my  remarks  which  you  may  throw  into  the  fire, 
if  you  do  not  like  them :  they  are  as  you  seemed  to  wish, 
somewhat  hypercritical,  and  perhaps  too  severe. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  Letter  to  Count  Reiczki. 


HYPERDU'LIA.  ^        Gr.  'Tirep,   above,   and 

Hy'perdlly.  >  SoiJAeia,  service. 

Hyperdu'lical.  j  Service  above  OT  beyond ; 
(sc. )  what  is  usually  paid. 

Cotgrave  calls  the  Fr.  "Hyperdulie,~-the  highest 
worship,  worship  that  belongs  only  to  God." 

Take  care  that  you  observe  what  sort  of  image  it  is,  and 
then  proportion  your  right  kind  to  it,  that  you  do  not  give 
latria  to  that  where  hyperdulia  is  only  due  ;  and  be  careful 
that  if  dulia  only  be  due  that  your  worship  be  not  hyper- 
dulical. — Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  s.  6. 

Now  call  you  this  devotion,  as  you  please,  whether  duly 
or  hyperduly,  or  indirect,  or  reductive,  or  reflected,  or  ana- 
gogical  worship,  w  Inch  is  bestowed  on  such  images. 

Brevint.  Saul  S;  Samuel,  c.  16. 

HYPERTHE'TICAL.  Gr-'r-tripe^TiKos, super- 
lative, from  'T7rep9«(rir,  supra-posiiio. 


But  herein  this  case  ia  ruled  against  such  men,  that  they 
affirme  these  hyperiheticat  or  superlative  sort  of  expressions 
and  illustrations  are  too  bold,  and  bumbasted. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xv.  Comment. 

HY'PHEN.  Gr.  "t^iv,  i.  e.  u^'  eV;  suh  uniwi. 
See  the  quotation  from  Tooke. 

Words  apposed,  or  standing  in  apposition,  and 
which  in  speech  wo  distinguish  by  joining  the 
terms  close  in  pronunciation,  are  annexed  in  writ- 
ing by  the  intersertion  of  the  marli  -  called  the 
hyphen :  and  "  this  mark  (says  Tooke)  though 
not  a  letter  or  a  word,  because  not  the  sign  of  a 
sound,  is  itself,  what  a  word  should  be,  the  sign 
of  an  idea,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  eye  only,  and  not  to  the  ear."  And  in 
forming  terms  by  this  kind  of  composition,  "  our 
language  (says  B.  Jonson)  is  above  all  other  very 
hardy  and  happy ; — ^joining  together,  after  a  most 
eloquent  manner,  sundry  words  of  every  kind  of 
speech." 

Wallis  also  speaks  of  certain  of  this  important 
class  of  terms,  and  applies  to  the  prefixed  noun, 
(in  the  absence  of  one  more  appropriate,)  the 
title  of  Adjectivum  respectivum,  and  adds  that  it  is 
nothing  else,  than  the  substantive  itself  placed  ad- 
jectively — ipsa  vo.r  substantiva  adjective posita — and 
he  specifies — sea-fish,  sea-voyage,  man-slaughter, 
gold-ring,  lS:c.  as  examples  of  this  kind  of  adjective. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  be  a  little  more  copious 
in  i^ustrating  the  force  of  this  mark  -,  the  hyphen. 

1.  In  some  cases,  it  supplies  the  want  of  an  ad- 
jective termination:  as, — sea-fish,  piscis marinus  : 
in  others  it  supersedes  the  use  of  an  adjective  or 
participial  termination  ;  as, — a  gold-ring,  ;  e  a 
golden  ring;  a  draw-bridge,  i.  e.  a  drawing  bridge, 
or  bridge  that  draws. 

2.  In  others,  the  termination  of  the  genitive,  es; 
or  prepositions, — of,  for,  by,  in,  S.c.  e.  g.  moon- 
light,— moon's  light,  or  light  of  the  moon :  self- 
love,  self-devotion, — love  or  devotion  of  self; 
gold-beater, — a  beater  of  gold :  glass-window, — 
window  (made)  of  glass :  glass-blower,— -a  blower 
of  glass  :  glass-furnace,  —  a  furnace  for  making 
glass:  glass-man, — a  man  for  selling,  or  who  sells 
or  deals  in  glass  :  counting-house,  eating-house, — 
a  house  of  or  for  counting  or  eating  :  blood-guilty, 
or  thirsty, — guilty,  or  thirsty  of  blood :  blood- 
stained,— stained  by,  or  with  blood :  town-made, 

made  in  town :  home-brewed, — brewed  at  home  : 
fire-proof,  water-proof, — proof  against  fire  or  water : 
foot-ball-player, — player  at  ball  with  the  foot. 

3.  In  others,  it  supplies  the  adverbial  termina- 
tion ;  high-born,  high-bred,  low-bred, — highly 
born,  highly  or  lowly  bred. 

4.  In  other  instances  the  interpretation  of  its 
force  is  more  circumlocutory :  as — blood-red, — 
having  the  redness  of  blood,  or  red  as  or  like 
blood :  fiint-hearted, — having  a  heart  of  flint ;  or 
like,  or  as  hard  and  impenetrable  as,_flint.  These 
may  more  properly  be  denominated  elliptical 
rjhrases  than  even  composite  words. 

Some  of  our  elder  writers  carried  their  in- 
•enuity  in  this  composition  or  connexion  to  an 
extreme;  none  more  so  than  Chapman:  he  was 
imitated  not  always  happily  by  Cowper.  -  They 
are,  however,  the  last  resort  of  a  translator,  to 
represfint  the  full  force  of  certain  Greek  com- 
pounds', but  in  modern  writings,  there  is  no  limit 
to  extravagance.  Some  such  words  and  phrases 
have  been  introduced  among  the  quotations,  to 
illustrate  the  simple  prefixed  term,  and  to  shew  in 
what  manner,  though  not  to  what  extent,  it  has 
been  so  employed.  The  -  is  frequently  used  un- 
necessarily. 

What  a  sight  it  is,  to  see  writers  committed  together  by 
.he  ears,  for  ceremonies,  syllables,  points,  colons,  commas, 
hyphens,  and  the  like  ? — B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

If  then  I  say,  a  gold-ring,  a  brass-tube,  a  silk-string: 
here  are  the  substantives,  adjectivi  posita,  yet  names  of 
things,  and  denoting  substances.  If  again  I  say,  a  golden 
~ing,  a  brazen  tube,  a  siltien  string:  do  gold  and  brass  and 
silk  cease  to  be  the  names  of  things,  and  cease  to  denote 
substances ;  because,  instead  of  coupling  them  with  ring, 
tube,  string,  by  a  liyplien,  thus  -,  I  couple  them  to  the  same 
words  by  adding  the  termination  en  to  each  of  them  / 

Tooke.  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  ii,  p.  429. 
VOL.  I. 
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HYPOCHO'NDRE.  ^  Fr.  Hypochondres ; 
Hypocho'ndry.  I    It.   Ipocondria ,-     Sp. 

Hvpochondri'ack,  h.       V  Hypocondria  ,■       Gr. 
Hypochondri'.-ick,  adj.    j  'TiroxovSpios,   qui  sub 
Hypochondri'acai,.        J  cartihujine  est;    from 
viro,  under,  and  x'"'5pos,  the  cartilage.     See  the 
quotations  from  Burton  ; — also  Hip. 

"  The  flanks  or  soft  parts  under  the  short  ribs." 

If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usually  a  pain  in  the  right  liypo- 

condrie.  If  from  the  spleene,  hardnesse  and  grief  in  the  left 

Iiypocondrie,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite,  and  small  digestion. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melandioly,  p.  200. 

In  this  tiypocondriacalt  or  flatuous  melancholy,  the  symp- 

tomes  are  so  ambiguous,  saith  Crato,  that  the  most  exquisite 

physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected. 

Id.  lb.  p.  199. 
Some  grow  sullen  and  peevish  that  they  be  not  advanc'd  ; 
others  are  naturally  hypocondriacs  and  saturnine,  tempers 
of  the  basest  alloy.— Euc/jm.  On  Publick  Employment. 

Those  who  are  constantly  and  habitually  thus  troubled  in 
mind  are  known,  by  a  great  many  symptoms,  not  only  to  be 
persons  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  but  also  to  be  highly 
under  the  power  oi  tiypocliondriacal  melancholy. 

Sliarp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

The  mistake  of  him  who  looks  on  himself  in  this  light,  is 

almost  as  absurd  as  that  of  the  hypochondriac  visionary, 

who,  in  the  temporary  madness  of  his  reverie,  imagines 

himself  transformed  into  an  inanimate  substance. 

Knox.  Essays,  No.  22. 

Terrourhas  frequently  excited  \a.r\%\udi  hypochondriacs,  to 

exertions  they  had  deemed  impossible  ;  and  all  their  former 

maladies  have  been  obliterated  by  their  apprehensions  of 

impending  danger.— Coijnn.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.3. 

HYPO'C?JSY.  ^  Vi:  Hypocrisie :  It.  Ipo- 
Hy'pocrite.  '  crista;  Sp. Hypocrisia;  hat. 

Hypocri'tick.  yHypocrisis  ;  Gr. 'tiroKpians, 
Hypocri'tical.  (from  vKo-Kptv-eadai,  in  its 
Hypocri'tically  I  consecuential  usage,  simu- 
Hypocri'tish.        J  lare,   dissimulare,  to  feign 

or  pretend  what  is  false  ;  to  conceal  or  suppress 

what  is  true. 

Simulation ;    dissimulation ;    the    feigning    or 

fiction  of  virtues  not  possessed  ;  the  concealment, 

cloaking,  or  suppression  of  real  vices. 
AVoo  to  you  scribis  and  farisees  ypocritis,  that  ben  lyk  to 

sepulcris  whitid.  which  withouten  forth  semen  faire  to  men : 

but  withynne  thei  ben  full  of  bones  of  dede  men  and  of  alle 

filthe.    So  ye  without  forth  semen  just  to  men,  but  withynne 

ye  ben  ful  o£  ypocrisie  and  wickidnesse. 

mclif   Matthew,  c.  23. 


warde ;  but  are  within  ful  of  dead  bones  and  of  all  fylthj-nes. 
So  are  ye,  for  outwarde  ye  appere  righteous  vnto  men,  when 
within,  ye  are  full  oiypocrisye  and  iniquitie. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  certes  many  a  predication 

Cometli  of  time  of  evil  entention ; 

Som  for  plesanse  of  folke,  and  flaterie, 

To  ben  avanced  by  hypocrisie. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoncres  Tale,  v.  12,345. 

There  ben  loners  of  suche  a  sorte 

That  feigned  them  an  humble  ports, 

And  all  is  but  hypocrisie. 

Which  with  deceite  aud  flatterie 

Hath  many  a  worthy  wife  begiled.        Goicer.  Con.A.b.i. 

My  Sonne,  an  hypocrite  is  this  : 

A  man,  which  feigneth  conscience, 

As  though  it  were  all  innocence 

Without,  and  is  not  so  within : 

And  doth  so  for  he  wolde  winne 

Of  his  desyre  the  vaine  astate.  Id.  lb. 


iuiury  to  the  selues  that  may  be  when  it  is  rebuked  &  im- 
proued. — Caluine.  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  1. 

The  scrupul  or  spyced  conscience  that  he  hath  in  the 
matter,  is  concerning  ye  breake  of  her  promyse  made  to 
God,  and  that  putteth  he  in  here,  vngroundedly,  doubtfully, 
hypocritically,  and  vtterly  agaynst  hymselfe,  as  to  note  her 
in  one  godly  office  both  a  lawful  wyfe  and  an  whore. 

Bale.   Apology,  fol.  84. 

For  vnder  the  Turke)  they  yet  conceyue  som  hope  ether 
by  tribute  geuinge)  or  by  their  olde  hypocrilish  holy  flater- 
ing  fraudes  to  stande  styll  in  their  dignites  glorye)  ryches) 
possessions  and  auctorite.— /eye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 

For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 

Hypocrisie,  the  onely  evil  that  walks 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 

By  his  permissive  mil,  through  heav'n  and  earth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

The  next  thing  required  is  sincerity  of  heart  in  doing 
them  :  we  must  doe  them  out  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  con- 
science of  his  commandments,  not  out  of  respect  of  profit,  or 
fear,  or  praise  of  men  ;  for  such  as  doe  so  are  hypocrites.' 

Slede.   On  Texts  of  Scripture,  b.  i.  Dis.  40. 
103S 
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Indeed  it  is  an  easie  matter  for  any  to  make  a  sliglit 
formal  profession,  to  run  in  a  round  of  hypocrilicall  duties, 
and  live  a  moral  civil  life  ;  this,  is  easie,  there  is  nothing 
miraculous  in  this  ;  but  is  it  easie  to  pluck  out  the  riaht  eye, 
and  to  cut  off  the  right  ha.r\&t— Hopkins.   Works,  p.'733. 

But  men  may  on  this  sort  visite  God  hypocritically,  for 
they  may  come  for  the  fashion,  they  may  hear  with  deaf 
ears  :  yea,  they  may  understand,  and  yet  never  determine 
with  themselves  to  obey  that,  which  God  requireth, 

Knox.  A  Sermon,  Esay,  xxvi.  13. 

Hypocrisy  is  a  more  modest  way  of  sinning,  it  shows 
some  reverence  to  religion,  and  does  so  far  own  the  wcith 
and  excellency  of  it  as  to  acknowledge  that  it  deserves  to  be 
counterfeited.— r;«o/son,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 
For  hypocrilic  zeal 

Allows  no  sins  but  those  it  can  conceal. 

Dryden.  The  Medal. 

Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 

(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yet) 

May  claim  this  merit  still— that  she  admits 

The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 

And  thus  gives  Virtue  indirect  applause. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  iii. 

Hewho,  from  aprinciple  of  gratitude  to  heaven,  renounces 
those  favourite  sins  which  most  easily  beset  him,  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  can  never  be 
suspected  of  pretended  sanctity  or  hypocritiial  devotion. 

Porteus,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 

HYPO'STASIS.  ^         Fr.     Hypostase  ;       It. 
Hypo'stasy.  \lpostasi;   hat. Hypostasis; 

Hyposta'tical.        (   Gr.  'TiroaTaa-is,  (from  utto, 
Hyposta'tically.  J  sub,    and    taTutreat,    stare; 
stare,  sistcre,  snb,)  subsistentia ,-    subsistence. 

See  the  quotations  from  Gardner  (Bishop  of 
Winchester)  and  Tillotson. 

Wlieir  as  in  that  vnion  the  rest  is  an  ineffable  mysterie, 
the  two  natures  in  Christ  to  haue  one  subsistence  called  & 
termed  an  hypostasie.—Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  11?. 

Here  is  a  manifest  indication  of  a  higher  mystery,  viz.  a 
trinity  in  the  Persian  theology  ;  which  Gerardus  J.  Vossius 
would  willingly  understand,  according  to  the  Christian  hy- 
pothesis, of  a  Divine  Triunity,  or  three  hypostases  in  one  and 
the  same  Deity,  whose  distinctive  characters  are  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  power. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System, -g.i'M. 
But  the  vforikypostatical  is  understood  only  by  those,  and 
but  few  of  those,  that  are  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
is  properly  used,  as  I  have  said  before,  of  the  union  of  tfce 
two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  person. 

Hobbs.  Answer  to  Bp.  Bramhall,  p. 434. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  their  adoration  (that 
which  is  represented  to  them  in  their  minds,  their  thoughts 
and  purposes,  and  by  which  God  principally,  if  not  solely, 
takes  estimate  of  humane  actionsj  in  the  blessed  sacrament 
is  the  only  true  and  eternal  God,  hypostatically  joyned  with 
his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity  they  believe  actually 
present  under  the  veil  of  the  sacramental 'signs. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophecying,  s.  20. 

For  he  [Sabellius]  blasphemeth  by  afBrming  that  the  father 

is  the  son,  and  on  the  other  side  that  the  son  is  the  father; 

but  these  men  in  a  manner  teach  three  gods,  whilst  they 

divide  the  holy  unity  into  hypostases,   alien  and  wholly 

•rtting  the  Trinity. 
And  this  may  suffice  to  have  been  spoken  in  general  con- 
cerning that  great  mystery  of  the  liypostatical,  as  they  that 
love  hard  words  love  to  call  it,  or  personal  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  45. 
If  the  consecrated  bread  be  really  Christ's  body,  and  his 
soul  and  deity  be  hypostatically  united  therewith  (as  they 
all  teach),  then  I  cannot  see  but  that  we  are  bound  to  per- 
form divine  worship  to  the  elements  in  the  sacrament,  or  to 
that  which  in  common  speech  we  protestants  call  bread 
and  vine.— Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  13. 

HYPO'TENUSE.  \       Gr.  'XiroTevovtra,    that 
Hypo'tenusal.  )   which        subtends       or 

stretches  below  ;  front  viru-r^iv-av,  subtendere,  to 
stretch  below ;  usually  applied  to  the  side  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  subtending  or  opposite  to  the 
right  angle. 

Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally 
made  use  of  in  mathematicks  ever  so  perfectly,  and  curffin- 
plate  their  extent  and  consequences  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
he  will  by  their  assistance,  1  suppose,  scarce  ever  come  to 
know  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse,  in  a  right-angled 
triangle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  12.  s.  16, 
If  the  hypotennsal,  or  screw  be  five,  the  perpendicular  or 
elevation  must  be  three,  and  the  basis  four. 

Wilkins.  Drcdalus,  c.  IS 

HYPO'THECATE.r.  )      hat. Hypotheca ;  Or. 

Hypotheca'tion.  5  'TTToflrjif?),     siippositio, 

vTrunecaeai,  supponere,  (vtto,  under,  and  Tie<:ffOai,  to 
place.) 

To  place  or  put  under  (obligation  or  bond) ;  to 
pledge,  to  pawn. 
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'  The  property  thus  settled  was  distinguished  like  all  other 
lypalhecated -estites,  by  small  columns,  and  inscriptions, 
called  opo<,  erected  on  the  land,  or  affixed  to  the  houses,  and 
containing  a  specification  of  the  sum  for  which  they  were 
pledged.— Sir  W.  Jones.  A  Commentanj  on  Jsaeiis. 

As  the  Athenian  tiTOTi/JH/uaTo,  or  hypothecations,  were 
open  and  notorious  like  our  old  feoffments,  they  seem  to 
have  provided  for  the  issue  of  the  marriage  no  less  effectually 
than  the  estates  in  strict  settlement  so  strongly  tied  by  our 
conveyancers. — Id.  lb. 

HYPO'THESIS.  ^  Lat.  Hi/pothesis ;  Gr. 
Hvpo'thesise,  v.  j  'Y7ro9eo-is,  suppositin,  from 
Hypotiie'tic.  >  VTTOTtOecrSai,  supponere,  to 

Hypothe'tical.        I  put  or  place  under. 
Hypothe'tically.  J       That  which   is   put   or 

placed  under,  subjected  to  ;  (sc.)  question,  inquiry ; 

a  supposition ;  that  which  is  supposed. 
Then  began  I  to  speake,  and  said  ;  there  be  yet  other  kind 

of  sports  and  plaies  called  minii,  of  the  which,  some  they 

call  hypotheses,  as  it  were,  moralities  and  representations  of 

histories.— //oKand.  Plutarch,  p.  623. 
And  verily  of  this  nature  be  all  those  hi/pothelicall  propo- 

Bitions,  copulative,  disjunctive,  &c. — Id.  lb.  p.  1102. 
Hi/polhetical  necessity  is  that  which  the  supposition  or 

hypothesis  of  God's  foresight  and  pre-ordination  lays  upon 

future  contingents.— Ciar*e.  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

I  answer,  that  this  precept  commands  some  things  abso- 
lutely, which  oblige  all ;  some  things  only  hppothetically, 
that  is,  in  case  God  shall  discover  it  to  be  his  will  to  be 
obey'd  in  such  particular  instances  ;  and  consequently  oblige 
there  only,  where  God  shall  make  such  discoveries. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  6. 
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One  certain  proof  is,  that  the  Greeks  soon  lost  or  entirely 
neglected  it,  when  they  began  to  hi/pothesise. 

Wnrburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.4. 

Essential  errors  In  first  principles,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily lead  to  erroneous  inferences  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that 
hypothetic  notions  will  he  assumed.  In  order  to  give  the 
desired  consistency  to  any  particular  theory. 

Cogan.  Theol.  Disq.  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

HY'SSOP.  Fr.  Hyssope ;  It.  Isopn ;  Sp. 
Hyssopo  ;  Lat.  Hyssopus  ;  Gr.  'To-o-aiTros  ;  Heb. 
Ezob. 

He  took  the  blood  of  caluys  and  of  buckis  of  geet  with 
water  and  rede  woUe  and  isope  and  bispreynde  bothe  thilke 
book  and  al  the  peple. —  U'ictif.  Ebrewis,  c.  9. 


Say  botanist,  within  whose  province  fall 

The  cedar  and  the  hyssop  on  the  wall, 

Of  all  that  deck  the  lanes,  the  fields,  the  how'rs, 

Wiat  parts  the  kindred  tribes  of  weeds  and  flow'rs. 

Coivper.  Hope. 

HYSTE'RICK.  ^        ¥t.  Hysterique ;    "  Affec- 

Hyste'ricks.         V  tion   hysteriquc.     The    suf- 

Hyste'ricai,.       j  focation    of    the    matrix," 

(Cotgrave.)    \t.  Isterko ;  Gr.  VarepiKos,  ad uterum 

pertinens  :  tk  vcrTtpiKa  TraBr],  passiones  (sc.  siiffoca- 

tiones)  uteri  seu  vulvce.    ^ 
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ITysteric7!S,  or  hysterical  fits,  are  properly'  fits 
arising  from  disorders  m  the  womb ;  but  is  applied 
with  more  latitude  to  other  fits  of  women. 


Assa  foetida  sets  out  a  perfume  fiom  Surat,  and  arrives  a 
stink  at  London  .  in  one  place  it  is  eat  for  sauce,  and  in  the 
other  cures  hystcridc  fits.— Tatlcr,  No.  310. 

Many  of  their  hysterical  patients  had  made  complaints  of 
such  great  coldness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  some 
also  along  the  vertebras  of  the  neck  and  back. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  11.  p.  090. 

It  has,  also,  in  consequence  of  that  contrariety  of  passions 
to  which  it  is  subject,  occasioned  the  most  dangerous  and 
obstinate  maladies  j  hysterics,  epilepsies. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  pt.ii.  c  S. 

Their  strong  and  ungrateful  odour,  though  as  disagreeable 
as  assa  foetida  itself,  may  be  conducive  to  prevent  many 
distempers,  and  to  cure  nervous  and  hysterical  horses. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology.  The  Goat. 

HY'STERON  PRO'TERON.     Gr.  'rffrep-oy, 

posterius,  the  latter  ;  irporepov,  prius,  the  former : 
the  last  first ;  or  according  to  the  proverbial 
phrase, — to  set  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

A  figure  in  rhetoric,  used  for  the  purpose  of 


,  which  Nafure  crosses, 
bottom  tosses. 
Beanmont,  Pysche  c.  1.  fl.  OS. 


I. 


JL  is  of  a  narrower  power  than  E,  and  uttered  with 
a  less  opening  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  brought 
back  to  the  palate,  and  striking  the  teeth  next 
the  cheek  teeth.  That  e  and  i  oftentimes  change 
places  has  already  been  noticed.  ( See  E. )  Wil- 
kins  classes  i  as  a  lingual  vovt'el,  (less  apart  and 
free  than  a  and  e,)  the  breath  being  emitted  be- 
twixt the  middle  of  the  tongue,  in  a  more  convex 
posture,  and  the  palate.  It  is  called  by  Ben  Jonson 
a  letter  of  a  double  power.  As  a  vowel,  in  the 
former  or  single  syllables,  it  hath  sometimes  the 
sharp  accent ;  as  in  bindinr/,  thriving ;  or  all 
words  of  one  syllable  qualified  by  e,  as  Ihine, 
strike.  But  the  flat  in  more,  as  in  these,  bill, 
little,  and  the  like.  In  the  other  power  it  is 
another  letter,  and  would  ask  to  enjoy  another 
character ;  for  where  it  leads  the  sounding  vowel, 
and  beginneth  the  syllable,  it  is  ever  a  consoiiant ; 
as  in  jump,  conjure.  And  before  diphthongs;  as 
jay,  juice.  (See  Ben  Jonson  and  Wilkins.  )  The 
latter  considers  j  to  be  a  compound  of  d  and  zh. 
I,  and  also  y,  are  prefixed  to  words  in  old  English, 
as  t-do,  or  y-do,  i-go,  or  y-go.  They  are  the 
remains  of  the  A.  S.  Ge,  (qv.) 

Aye  is  constantly  written  /,  in  elder  authors, 
/,  (the  pronoun,)  Goth. /A;  A.S. /c;  Ger. /c/(; 
Dut.  //( ;  Sw.  Jag  ,-  Fr.  Je ;  It.  lo  ;  Sp.  Yo  ;  Lat. 
Egc ;  Gr.  Zyw.  And  in  old  English,  Ich  or  ig, 
now  pronounced  /;  rairo  inter  se  concentu  (says 
Wachter)  et  forte  arcana  quadam  vi  et  ratione 
naturae.  This  arcana  vis  et  ratio  might  probably 
be  discovered  if  the  common  origin  and  meaning 
of  a  word,  so  variously  written,  and  so  uniformly 
applied,  could  be  ascertained.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Tooke  with  the  pronouns  it  and  that,  and  the 
article  the,  give  reason  to  expect  that  he  might 
have  made  this  discovery.  Lennep  says  that  the 
Gr.Ey-to,  is  0701;  meaning — qui  agit,  unde  eximie 
transiit  ad  primam  personam  agentem  denotandam. 
Of  uy-01,  (differently  pronounced  and  probably 
written  ty-u,  ly-w,  07-w,  vy-a,)  the  verbal  part  is 
ay,  ey,  &c. ;  the  termination  «  is  the  personal  pro- 
noun ey-u,  or  as  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  says,  the 
first  person  of  the  present  indicative  is  formed  by 
adding  M  from  eyio  or  ew,  I  am,  to  the  root ;  but 
slill  the  a  is  to  be  accounted  for  before  ty-w  could 
receive  from  usage  its   cliaracter  of  a  personal 


pronoun.  A  conjecture  must  be  hazarded. — As 
the  old  English  Ich  or  ig  has  left  the  modern  /,  a 
similar  corruption  (merely  dropping  the  guttural 
7)  may  from  07,  €7,  or  07,  have  given  to.  Repeti- 
tion is,  and  always  has  been,  a  constant  resource 
to  give  emphasis  ;  and  07-07,  67-€7,  07-07,  i.  e. 
the  verb  07  repeated,  may  have  been  intended,  by 
the  force  or  emphasis  of  repetition,  to  fix  the  act 
expressed  by  this  verb  ay  u-pon  the  speaker,  and 
by  the  corruption  of  a  rapid  pronunciation,  the 
repeated  syllable,  or  second  a7,  e7,  07,  may  have 
sunk  into  the  mere  vocal  sound  a:  iy-01  thus 
formed  from  C7-67,  or  67-07,  would  be  appended 
to  the  verb  07,  and  constitute  the  first  person  07- 
iyoi ;  which  would  become  successively  ay-fw, 
ay-u>.  The  Lat.  Aug-eo  is  considered  by  Lennep 
to  have  sprung  from  the  Gr.  Ay-ia;  that  they  had 
the  same  source  is  very  probable,  and  that  such 
source  was  the  Goth.  Auk-an  ( A.  S.  Eak-an,  to 
eke,  qv.)  is  not  improbable.  See  Wachter,  Proleg. 
sec.  6. 

/  is  used  by  the  person  speaking  for  or  instead 
of  the  name  {nomen  or  noun)  by  which  he  is  called, 
to  fix  the  action  of  the  verb,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, upon  the  person  so  speaking  ;  and  is,  in 
grammar,  denominated  the  first  personal  pronoun. 

So  the  ich  :  so  may  /  the ;  so  may  /  prosper. 

JTabb  geleafan  ic  hyt  com.     Mat.  xiv.  27.     Gapo-etre  e^w 
ei/ii.     Confidete,  ego  sum.    Have  ye  trist  [i.e.  trust.]    Zani. 
WicUf. 
Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  lond,  ich  wene  of  eche  lond  best, 
Y  set  in  the  end  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  west. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  1. 
At  the  last  the!  chaced  out  the  Bretons  so  clene. 
Away  vnto  Wales  ther  kynd  is  7  wene. — R.  Brunne,  p.  7. 


Nay  nay,  quod  he,  than  haue  I  Cristes  curse, 
Let  be,  quod  he,  it  shal  not  be,  so  the  ich. 

Chancer.  The  Pardeneres  Tale,  v.  12,881 

And  shortly  when  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
So  hadde  /  spoken  with  hem  everich  on, 
That  /  was  of  hir  felawship  anon, 
And  made  forward  erly  for  to  rise, 
To  take  cur  way  ther  as  /  you  devise. 

Jd.   The  Prologut,  v.  32 


But  1 


lolde 


That  /  mot  stonden  in  their  grace.— Go a'«r.  Con.  A.  b.  Wfl. 

JA'BBER,  u.  ^       See  Gab. 
J.VBBERER,         >      To  gabble,  or  to  talk  quickly, 
Ja'bberment.  j  rapidly,   noisily,    and,   thence, 
senselessly,   thoughtlessly ;     with   a  confused  in- 
distinct  utterance  :    to   make  a  confused   noise, 
similar  to  that  of  indistinct  utterance. 

And  farther  then  myglit  Saynt  Austyne  haue  sayde  io 
that  heretyke,  as  we  maye  say  to  this  heretike,  that  whatso- 
euer  the  Jewes  would  jaber  or  iangle  agayn,  ye  that  are 
Christen  men,  and  falselye  professe  Christe,  whyche  faliyng 
from  hys  fayth  styl  pretende  hys  name,  ye  cannot  say  but 
that  the  Jew'e  is  truely  and  reasonably  answered. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  665. 

At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewel, 
which  is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  tvii  jabherment  in  law, 
the  flashiest  and  the  fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  an 
unswill'd  hogshead.— il/iZ/on.  Colasterion. 

Now  thousand  tongues  are  heard  in  one  loud  din  : 

The  monkey- mimics  rush  discordant  in  ; 

'Twas  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbering  all. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
Both  parties  join'd  their  best 
T'out-cant  the  Babylonian  labourers. 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabberers.— Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.   ' 

Dire  forms  of  death  spread  havoc,  as  she  flies, 
Pain  at  her  skirts  and  rais'ry  by  her  side, 
Anijabb'ring  spectres  o'er  her  traces  glide. 

Jones.  Hymn  to  Laschima. 

JA'CENT.  Fr.  Jacent ;  Lat.  Jacens,  from 
jacere,  to  lie  down.      Lying. 

Because  so  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  stones]  are  more 
apt  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce  with  their  points,  than  in 
the  jacent  posture,  and  so  to  crevice  the  wall. 

ReliquicE  Wottoniancc,  p.  2J. 

JACI'NTH,  i.e.  the  hyacinth,  a  jem ;  Fr. 
Jacinthe. 

And  thei  that  saaten  on  hem  hadden  firi  haburiouns,  and 
of  iacinct,  and  of  brymstoon.— K'ic;</.  Apocalips,  c.  9. 

And  I  sawe  them  that  sate  on  them,  haayng  fyry  haier. 
gions  of  a  iaeincte  colom.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Jacinths  albeit  they  differ  much  from  Amethysts  in  soma 
respect,  yet  in  lustre  they  approach  very  nere  :  and  thifi  ia 
only  the  difference  between  them,  that  the  brave  violet 
colour,  which  in  the  Amethyst  is  full  and  rich,  in  tbe/(icin« 
is  delaied  and  wester.— Holland,  Plinie,  b.  ixvii.  c.  9. 


J  AC 

ITie  yel\o  fijociulh,  strength'ning  sense, 

Of  which  who  hath  the  keeping, 

No  thunder  hurts  nor  pestilence. 

And  much  provol^eth  sleeping. 

Drayton.   The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  10. 
Her  radiant  car,  like  that  which  bears  the  sun, 
Bright  with  the  jacinili  and  pyropiis  shone. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delirered,  b.  xviii. 

JACK.  Mr.  Tynvhitt,  in  his  note  upon 
V.  14,810  of  Chaucer,  says, — "  1  know  not  how  it 
has  happened,  that  in  the  principal  modern  lan- 
guages, John,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, or  at  least  of  slight.  So  the  Italians  use 
Gianni,  from  whence  Zani ;  the  Spaniards  Juan, 
as  Bobo  Juan,  or  foolish  John  ,-  the  French  Jean, 
with  various  additions  ;  and  in  English,  when  we 
call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of 
honour.  Chaucer  (in  v.  3708,)  uses  Jacke  fool, 
as  the  Spaniards  do  JBobo  Juan ;  and  I  suppose 
Jack  ass  has  the  same  etymology." 

Pennant,  also,  in  his  Zoolog;/,  (iii.  342,)  remarks, 
— "  It  is  very  singular  that  most  nations  give  the 
name  of  their  favourite  dish  to  the  facetious 
attendant  on  every  mountebank.  Thus  the 
Dutch  call  him  Pickle  Herring,  the  Italians  Ma- 
caroni, the  P'rench  Jean  Potaye,  the  Germans 
Haiis  Wurst,  i.  e.  Jack  Sausajje,  and  we  dignify 
him  with  tha  title  of  Jack  Pudding."  Thomson, 
in  his  Eli/mons,  suggests  an  odd  connexion  be- 
tween Jack  with  a  pudding  or  a  sausage,  and  the 
Phallic  emblems  exhibited  during  the  Saturnalia. 

A  Jack-o'-lent  appears  to  have  been  some  pup- 
pet which  was  thrown  at  in  Lent,  like  Shrove- 
tide cocks,  (Steevens.) 

Jack-an-apes,  and  Jack-monkeg.  The  quota- 
tions from  Tyndall  and  Strype  seem  to  speak  for 
themselves,  although  Ritson  has  endeavoured  to 
derive  the  term  from  Jack  Napes,  a  person,  says 
Archdeacon  Nares,  never  heard  of. 

Jack-sauce, — a  saucg  Jack  or  fellow. 

Jack-guardant, — a  term  equivalent  to  one  still 
in  use, — a  Jack-in-office ;  i.  e.  one  who  is  proud 
of  his  petty  office,  (  Steevens.) 

Jack  of  the  Clock, — Fr.  Jacquelet.  A  Jack  of 
the  clock-house,  or  the  little  man  that  strikes  the 
quarters  in  a  clock,  (Cotgrave.)  Still  (1829) 
preserved  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street.  Now 
( 1836)  gone. 

See  further  illustrations  in  Archdeacon  Nares's 
Glossari/. 


point  of  pleasure  doing,  tliat  euerie 
iacke  vseth,  to  doe  an  other  man  a  commoditee  at  a  time,  to 
tlie  ende  tliat  tlie  lykc  commoditee  maie  bee  dooen  to  tliee 
againe. —  Vdat.  Luke,  c.  G. 

What  helpeth  it  also  that  the  priest  wlie  he  goetli  to 
masse  disguiseth  himself  with  a  great  part  of  the  passion  of 
Clirist,  and  playeth  out  the  rest  vnder  silence  with  sigues 
and  profers,  with  noddyng,  beckyng,  and  mowyng,  as  it 
were  Jack-an-apes,  when  neither  he  himselfe  neitlier  any 
man  els  woteth  what  he  meaneth.—Tyndatt.  Works,  p.  132. 


Then  steppeth  forth  Sir  Laurence  Loiterer,  and  he  plays 
jack  monkey  at  the  altar,  with  his  turns  and  half  turns  (he 
means,  in  regard  of  the  many  ceremonious  postures  then 
need),  and  an  hundred  toys  more. 

Bale  in  Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1553. 

Or  doe  you  play  the  flowting  iacke,  to  tell  vs  Cupid  is  a 
good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter. 

Sltakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

See  now  how  wit  may  be  made  a  jacke-a-lent,  when  'tis 
vpon  ill  imployment. 

Id.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

And  I  persuade  myself,  the  extemporary  rhymes  of  some 

z-ntic  jack-pudding  may  deserve  printing  better;  so  far  am 

T  Xrom  thinking  aught  he  says  worthy  of  a  serious  answer. 

Milton.  Defence  of  the  People  of  Enyland,  c.  1. 

Every  jack-saicce  of  Rome  shall  thus  odiously  dare  to 

oontroll  and  disgrace  it. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  ii.  s.  12. 


For,  of  all  cattle  and  all  fowl. 
Your  solemn-looking  ass  and  owl 
Rais'd  much  more  mirth,  he  durst  aver  it. 
Than  those  jacA-iWddiB^s,  pug  and  parrot. 

Mallet.  Cupid  S,-  Hymen, 


They  [the  Spaniards]  take  all  proper  precautionc  to  im- 
prove the  breed,  and  I  have  seen  a  jack-ass  from  that  coun- 
try, above  fifteen  hands  high. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature.  The  Ass. 

J.\CK,  s.  a  kitchen  jack,  ViXiA  jack,  lignum 
bifurcatum,  are  accounted  for  by  Skinner,  as  in 
the  quotation  from  Watts. 

The  velocity  of  motion  prevents  the  sence  oft.  Thus  a 
bullet  passeth  by  us,  and  out-runs  the  nimblest  opticks  ; 
and  the  fly  ota.jack  m  its  swiftest  rounds,  gives  the  eye  no 
notice  of  its  circulations. 

■  GlanviH.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  c.  9. 

If  we  suppose  a  man  tied  in  the  place  of  the  weight,  it 
were  easy  by  a  single  hair  fastened  unto  the  fly  or  balance 
of  the  jack,  to  draw  him  up  from  the  ground. 

Wilkins.  Archimedes,  c.  13. 

The  celebrated  watchmaker  [Mr.  Tompion]  who  was  ori- 
ginally a,  jacksmith.—Dryden,  Let.  17.  To  Mr.  Tonson,  l(i96. 

So  footboys,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of 
Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  to  pull  off 
their  master's  boots  :  but  when  instruments  were  invented 
for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  called  jacks,  though 
one  was  of  iron,  the  other  of  wood,  and  very  difi"erent  in 
their  form.— ;f'u«s.  Logic,  pt.  i.  c.4. 

JACK.  A       ivm\\\%  snys,  "  Jack,  jacket,  or 

Ja'ckkt.  Vkassock,  GaUicum  jmllium.     Fr. 

Jack-boots,  J  Jaque,  casaque ;  It.  Gincco,  ca- 
sacco,  casachino ,-  Sp.  Juca,  casaca ;  B.  Jacke, 
kajacke,  kasacke."  He  adopts  from  Vossius  the 
Gr.  Kao-ar ;  Lat.  Ciisa,  applied  generally  to 
that  which,  any  thing  which,  covers ;  and  that 
Jacke  is  corrupted  from  Kajacke.  (  See  Vossius, 
de  Vit.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. )  Skinner  suggests  the  Lat. 
Sagum,  which  (see  Du  Cange  in  v")  was  '■  a  mili- 
tary vest  thrown  over  the  armour,"  peculiar  to 
the  Gauls,  as  Varro,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others 
testify.  M'achter  (hoc  non  obstante)  prefers  (he 
Gr.  laryTi,  tegmen,  a  covering.  (See  Cassock.) 
Jack  seems 'always  to  denote  something  added, 
and  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  Eac-an,  ic-an;  Gc-ican, 
addcre,  aug-erc. 

The  coat  of  mail  is  itself  called  &jack,  as  well  as 
the  vesture  thrown  over  it. 

A/acAe<,(tunicabrevior, — Skinner,)  a  short  coat. 

Jack-boots, — large  boots  to  cover  or  protect  the 
legs. 

.?:neas,  whom  with  sword  through  brasen  shield. 

And  through  his  plated ^acAe  he  thrust  into  the  syde. 

Phacr.   Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  x. 

Habbcrgyons  had  they  vpon  the  lyke  joc<-es  of  yron  mayle. 
Bale.  Image,  pt.  I. 

But  at  those  dayes  the  yomen  h.ad  theyr  Jymmes  at 
Ijbertie,  for  theyre  liosyn  were  than  fastened  wi  one  poynt, 
and  thejT  iuckcs  [were]  longe  and  easy  to  sliote  in,  so  that 
they  myght  drawe  bowes  of  great  strentgth,  &  shote  arowes 
of  a  yerde  longc,  bcsyde  the  \\eAe.—Fabyan,  an.  1415. 


,  theyr  beste  iakkii 


lit  helmets,  and  terribly 
r  soldiers  eagre  of  fight, 
urged  upon  them  right 


And  first  for  the  iBquians  and  Volocians,  those  eternall 
and  perpetuall  enemies  of  this  cittie,  they  shall  not  so  soone 
at  any  time  stirre  and  put  out  their  heads,  but  v.e  will  be 
streight  upon  their  j«cts.—/rf,  Lirivs,  p.  269. 

Some  of  them  have  jackets  made  of  plantain -leaves,  which 
were  as  rough  as  any  bear's-skin. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1687. 
A  nail  uncut  and  head  uncomb'd,  she  loves ; 
And  would  draw  on  jack-boots,  as  soon  as  gloves. 

Young.   The  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  6. 
They  [the  minones,  or  thief-takers]  wear  a  short  striped 
waistcoat,  and  over  it  a  red^'ac*c(,  with  large  silver  buttons 
like  bells  dangling  from  it.— Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  9. 

JACK.  "  A  Jacke  of  leather  to  drinke  in, 
because  it  somewhat  resembles  a  iacke,  or  coat  of 
maile,  or  leather,"  (Minshew.) 

In  the  middle  of  this  deluge  appear  the  tops  of  flagons 
and  black  jffcA-5,  like  churches  drown'd  i'th'  marshes. 

Beaum.  ^  Flelch.    The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Body  of  me,  I'm  dry  still;  give  me  the  jack,  boy; 
This  wooden  fikilt  holds  nothing. 

Id.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
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Nothing  WAS  moveable  save  Joynt-stools,  the  black  Jartv, 
silver  tankards,  and  bowls. 

Evelyti.  Mtindus  Muliebris,  Prcf. 

JACK.  The  name  of  a  fish;  perhaps  (says 
Skinner)  from  Jaculum,  (as  Pike  and  Pickerell 
from  a  pike,  or  spear,)  because  like  a  javelin, 
either  in  shape  or  motion. 

Jack  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  small  bowl  at 
which  the  others  are  cast  in  the  game  of  bowling. 
In  nautical  language  to  a  small  Union  flag,  gene- 
rally hoisted  on  the  bowsprit. 

Sometimes  ^om-  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish 

.\nd  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  offish. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery. 

In  tlie  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell  rung  to  dinner, 
where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  huge  jack,  he  had  caught,  served  up  for 
the  first  dish  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner.— S^ec«.  No.108. 

Or,  if  they  venture  further  to  attack. 

Like  bowlers,  strive  to  beat  away  the  jack. 

Butler.  Human  Learning,  pt.ii. 

He  introduced  us  by  repeating  the  ceremonies  which  he 
had  performed  at  Huaheine,  after  which  I  hoisted  an  En- 
glish jack,  and  took  possession  of  this  and  the  three  neigh- 
were  all  in  sight,  in  the  n; 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b. 

JACKDA'W.  A  kind  of  c/towj^  /  and  jack  may 
here  be  a  mere  corruption  of  chough^  ckoug,  chuck, 
juck,  or  jacJt.     And  see  Daw. 

In  the  neighbour  quarters  of  the  Insubrians  ncete  adjoin- 
ing, ye  shall  have  infinite  and  innumerable  flockes  and 
flights  of  choughes  and  jackdawes:  the  veriest  tlieeves,  nay 
the  onely  theeves  of  all  other  birds,  especially  for  silver  and 
gold,  th.it  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  what  means  they  wfll  maka 
to  steale  and  filch  it.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.  29. 

He  spreads  himself,  and  cuts  the  air, 

And  steady  flight  soon  brought  him  there. 

Lord,  how  deceiv'd  and  vex'd  he  was  ! 

To  find  they  were  but  xaeex  jackdatcs. 

King.   The  Eagle  and  thi  Robin. 

The  jackdaw  is  black,  but  ash-coloured  on  the  breast  and 
belly.  He  is  not  above  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  He  is  docile 
and  lii.|iinc-ious.  His  head  being  large  for  the  size  of  his 
b'i'i\ ,  v.hicli,  as  has  been  remarked,  argues  him  ingenious 
and  f lal'iy.  He  builds  in  steeples,  old  castles,  and  high 
rocks,  laying  five  or  six  eggs  in  a  season. 

Goldsmith.   Animated  Nattcre.  The  Raven,  ^-c. 

JA'COBIN.      "\       In  their  present  application 

Jacobi'nical.      I  are   words   entirely  modern- 

Ja'coeinism.        I  and    talte    their   origin    from 

Ja'cobinize,  v.  J  the  circumstance  of  a  faction 

of  French   revolutionists  holding  their  meetings 

in   a  monastery  of  the   Jacobin,    or    Dominican 

friars. 

The  Dominicans  were  so  called  (Jacobin)  be- 
cause their  first  establishment  in  Paris  was  in  a 
hospital  of  St.  James,  (Matt.  Paris,  ad  ann.  1 198.) 

I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  general  abilities  of  the^aco- 
hins  :  not  that  I  suppose  them  better  born  than  others  :  but 
strong  passions  awaken  the  faculties. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 


They  arose  from  her  [Austria]  own  ill  policy,  which  dis- 
antled  all  her  towns,  and  discontented  all  her  subjects  by 
Jacobinical  innovations.— /rf.  On  the  Policy  of  tlie  Allies. 

For  my  part,  without  doubt  or  hesitation.  I  look  upon 
jacobinism  as  the  most  dreadful  and  most  shameful  evil, 
which  ever  afllicted  mankind,  a  thing  which  goes  beyond 
the  power  of  all  calculation  in  its  mischief:  and  tliat  if  it  is 
suffered  to  exist  in  France,  we  must  in  England,  and  speedily 
too,  fall  into  that  calamity. 

Id.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 


JA'COBITE.  >      One  of  the  faction  who  ad- 
Ja'cobitism.      fhered    to    James   II.    and   his 
family. 

What  Jacobite  can  be  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  his 
cause  should  revive,  when  he  beholds  the  heroical  king  and 
queen,  who  fill  our  throne,  auspicious  parents  of  a  numerous 
progeny  of  young  heroes  and  heroines,  rising  up  to  emulate 


What  gives  obstinacy  -without  strength,  and  sullenness 
without  Bpilit,  to  the  Jacobite-Tories  at  this  time. 

Id.  Tin  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King 


The  spirit  oXjacohltism  is  not  only  gone,  but  it  will  appear 
to  be  gone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  to  appre- 
hend its  return  i  if  we  reflect  that  it  hath  died  away,  while 
all  th.it  could  be  done  to  keep  it  alive  was  doing  by  those 
who  professed  it,  and  by  those  who  valued  and  recommended 
themselves  on  their  opposition  to  all  effects  of  it ;  if  we  con- 
Eider  tlie  numbers  of  peoplewho  have  abandoned  this  interest, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  provocations  to  the  contrary. 
Bolingbroke.  liemarks  on  Ike  Hislonj  of  England. 

JACO'BU.S.  A  coin  so  called  from  the  king 
(James)  in  whose  reign  it  was  struck. 

You  have  quickly  learnt  to  count  your  hundred  jocoiusse,! 
in  English.— il/i«on.  Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng.  c.  7. 

JACTA'TION.  >      l.3.t.Jactalio,jaculatio, hom 
Jacl'la'tion.        )  jaclare,  jaculare,    and    these 
iromjacere,  to  throw,  to  cast. 
A  throwing,  tossing,  or  casting. 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encountred  hills, 
Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire, 
Tliat  under  ground,  they  fought  in  dismal  shade. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Jactations  were  used  for  some  amusement  and  allay  in 
great  and  constant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intranquillity 
which  attends  most  diseases,  and  makes  men  often  impa- 
tient of  lying  still  in  their  beds. 

'    Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Health  and  Long  Life. 


JADE,  V.  ^  £ 
Jade,  n.  I  he  ( 
Ja'dery.  pvit 
Ja'dish.     )  Th( 


Skinner  thinks  he  should  trifle  if 
I  derived./arfe  from  the  A.  S.Eode, 
ivit,  q.d.  Egmis  qui  jam  ire  desiit. 
The  interpretation  may  be  wrong ; 
the  etymology  perhaps  is  right.  In  the  North,  jade 
is  pronounced,  or  called  tjed,  tjawd;  and  the  A.  S. 
Eode,  the  past  tense  and  past  part,  of  gan,  to  go, 
gives  in  old  English  ycde,  or  yode,  i.  e.  goed,  gone. 
(  See  Yad  in  Jamieson.)  kjade  then  may  be  one, 
that  has  yade,  yode,  goed,  or  gone  ,-  and  is,  conse- 
quently, wearied,  tired  with  going.     Hence, — 

To  'jade,— to  do,  or  cause  to  do,  to  treat  as  a 
jade.  To  tire,  to  weary,  to  fatigue,  to  wear  out 
with  fatigue  or  labour ;  to  suffer,  to  subject  to, 
hard,  harsh,  or  harassing  employments  or  occupa- 
tions; to  harass,  to  dispirit,  to  depress.  And, 
further, — 

A  jade,— a.  wearied— horse  or  other  animal — 
worn  out,  dispirited :  and,  thus,  resisting  labour  ; 
and  hence  applied  to  horses,  or  other  animals, 
that  refuse  or  are  unwilling  to  work ;  are  restive, 
of  mischievous  tempers,  play  inischievous  tricks. 
Applied  sportively,  or  ironically,  to  young  women. 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Shakespeare,  War- 
burton  cuts  the  knot,  he  transposes  the  words 
jades  and  beasts. 


Then  riper  mellowed  yeares,  thought  good  to  turne  their 

trade, 
And  bad  Repentance  hold  the  reines  to  rule  the  brainsicke 
iade. — Gascoignc.  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 
Di.  Mark  but  the  King  how  pale  he  looks  with  fear. 
Oh  !  this  same  whorson  conscience,  how  it  jades  us  ! 

Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Philastcr,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Am  I  Petruchio,  fear'd,  and  spoken  of. 
And  on  my  wedding  night  am  I  thus  jaded  f 

Id.  Tlie  Woman's  Prize,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Sut.  The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster 
Must  be  shed  by  such  a  iadcd  groome. 

SImkespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

So  both  together  traueld,  till  they  met 

With  a  faire  maiden  clad  in  mourning  weed, 
Vpon  a  mangy  jade  vnmeetly  set. 
And  a  lewd  foole  her  leading  thorough  dry  and  wet. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 


He  that  is  timorous  and  flexible,  apt  to  decline  opposition 
when  he  can,  and  when  he  cannot  to  yield  to  it,  will  be  jaded 
and  be  rid  like  an  ass.— Soulli,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 

lien  1  say  all  this  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are  perverse 
jades  that  fall  to  men's  lots,  with  whom  it  requires  more 
than  common  proficiency  in  philosophy  to  be  able  to  live. 
Spectator,  No.  479. 

So,  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours. 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers. 
That  hors'd  us  on  their  backs  to  show  us 
Ajadish  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

What  thousands  seek 

With  dishes  tortur'd  from  their  native  taste. 
And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  .jaded  appetite  ! 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  ii. 

JAGG,  u.       ^       Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. -Sag'a, 
Jagg,  n.  I  a  saw ;     Dut.    Saeghen ,-    Ger. 

Ja'ggy.  J  Sagen,  discindere  ; 

Ja'ggedness.  J       To  cut  out,   so  as  to  leave 
projections,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saiv. 
Theyr  kyrtelles  all  to  lagged. — Skelton.  Elinour  Bumming. 
The  eies 

Thy  bodies  bolstred  out,  ivith  bumbast  and  with  bagges 
Tliy  rowles,  thy  ruffes,  thy  caules,  thy  coifes,  thy  jerkins, 
and  thy  jagges.  Gascoigne.  A  Challenge  to  Beauty. 

And  on  his  backe  an  vncouth  vestiment 
Made  of  strange  stuffe,  but  all  to  worne  and  ragged  ; 
And  vnderneath,  his  breech  was  all  to  tome  and  lagged. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  9. 

To  the  end,  that  these  inner  garments,  thus  beset  with 
long  iagges  and  purses,  might  shine  againe  with  varietie  of 
threads  scene  quite  through,  and  those  portrayed  and  shaped 
after  many  and  sundry  formes  of  living  creatures 


Holland.  An 


s,  p. 


Dolp.  It  is  a  beast  for  Perseus  :  he  is  pure  ayre  and  fire- 
he  is  indeede  a  horse  and  all  other  iadcs  you  may  call 
ieasles.— Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

And  presently 

Backward  the  iade  comes  o'er,  and  his  full  poyzc 

Becomes  the  rider's  load. 

Beaum.  Ss  Fletch.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.4. 

It  is  not  comelv  to  be  bald,  to  the  earth 
Like  high-fed  jadfs  upon  a  tilting-day 
In  antique  trappings. 

Ford.   The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  u.  sc.  2. 

Seeks  all  foul  means 

Of  boystrous  and  rough  jud'rie  to  disseat 
His  Lord,  that  kept  it  bravely. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Tht  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  v.  sc.  4, 


Or  else  the  ground  by  piercing  Caurus  sear'd, 
Wa^jagg'd  with  frost  or  heap'd  with  glazed  snow. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence. 

First  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them  plain,  before 
you  give  them  their  veins  or  jaggedness. 

Peacham.  On  Drawing. 
Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth  ; 
Jaggy  they  stand,  the  gaping  den  of  death. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xii. 

Three  long  rollers,  twice-nine  inches  round. 
With  iron  cas'd,  Anijagy'd  with  many  acogg. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar-Cane,  b.  iii. 

JAIL.    ■)        See    Gaol.       Low    Lat.  Gaiola; 

Ja'ii.er.  )  Fr.  Gedle,  gaiole,^  gayole. 

A  prison  ;  a  place  of  imprisonment  or  confine- 
ment. 

Though  it  seem  not  impossible  haply  that  there  might  be 
a  place,  where  soules  might  be  kept  for  a  space,  to  be  taught 
and  instruct :  yet  that  there  should  be  such  njayle  as  they 
jangle,  and  such  fashions  as  they  fayne,  is  playne  impos- 
sible and  repugnauiit  to  the  Scripture. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  435. 

And  when  they  had  beaten  them  sore,  they  cast  them 
into  prison,  comaudynge  the  jayler  to  kepe  them  surely. 
Whiche  jnylcr  when  he  had  receaued  such  commaunde- 
meut,  thrust  them  into  the  ynncr  prison,  and  made  their 
fete  fast  in  the  stockes.— Bii/e,  1551. 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer ;  carrie  this  mad  knaue  to  the 
jailc— Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Actv.  sc.  1. 

Then  doth  th'  aspiring  soul  the  body  leave. 
Which  we  call  death ;  but  were  it  known  to  all 

What  life  our  souls  do  by  this  death  receive. 
Men  would  it  birth  ox  jail-deliv'ry  call. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  33. 

For  those  who  have  no  better  a  reason  for  being  honest  than 
fear  of  a  gibbet  or  a  jail :  I  should  not,  I  confess,  much 
covet  their  company  or  acquaintance. 

Shaftesbury.  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  pt.  iii.  s.  4. 

At  present,  the  King  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
jailors,  and  his  mind  broken  to  his  situation,  can  send  none 
but  the  enthusiasts  of  the  system. 

Burke.  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

The  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so  savage  and  so  incon- 
venient to  society,  that  for  a  long  time  past,  once  in  every 
parliament,  and  lately  twice,  the  legislature  has  been  obliged 
to  make  a  general  arbitrary  jai/-dc/ij)ery,  and  at  once  to  set 
open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the  prisons  in  England. 
Id.  Speech  at  Bristol. 

JAKES.  k.&.  "  Cac-hus.  Latrina.  A  privy 
or  Jakes,  a  house  of  office,"  (Somner.)  May  it 
not  be  an  added  or  adjoined  house,  an  appurte- 
nance, from  Ge-ac-an,  to  add? 


JAN 

Bale,  another  great  antiquarian,  said,  "  that  a  great  num. 

ber  of  those  that  purchased  those  monasteries  reserved  the 

books  of  those  libraries  ;  some  to  serve  their  jukes,  some  to 

scour  their  candlesticks,  some  to  rub  their  boots  ;  some,"  .S:c. 

SIrype.  Observations  upon  Abp.  Parker,  b.  iv.  s.  2. 

Here  all  his  suffering  brotherhood  retire 
And  'scape  the  martyrdom  of  jakes  and  fire. 

Pope.  The  Dunclad,  b.  I. 
Their  tenets,  [the  Priscillianists]  says  Tillemont,  were  an 
horrible  confusion  of  all  sorts  of  Impieties,  which  flowed 
into  this  sect  as  into  a  jakes. 

Jortin.  liemarks  o?i  Ecclesiastical  History,  an.  379. 

JAM,  V.  To  Jam,  (says  Grose,)  is  to  render 
firm  by  treading,  as  cattle  do  land  they  are  fod- 
dered on. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Ge-emn-ian,  to  make 
even,  to  level.     Emn-land  is  in  A.  S.  Planities. 

To  level ;  to  press  down  close ;  to  press  or 
squeeze  close  or  fast. 

Jam  is   used  as   a   substantive   in   works   on 
cookery,  for  a  conserve  of  fruits,  reduced  to  a 
paste  hy  jamming  or  pressure. 
In  a  stage-coach  with  lumber  craram'd, 
Between  two  bulky  bodies  jamm'd. 
Did  you  ne'er  writhe  yourself  about. 
To  find  the  seat  and  cushion  out ! 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Esq. 
The  pass  called  el  Purgatorio  had  very  near  proved  a  hell 
to  us ;  for  we  thought  at  one  time  that  the  carriages  must 
have  remained  ja;n77?cd  in  between  the  rocks. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  3. 

JAMB.  "  Fr.  Jamhe,  the  leg  or  shank,  (ex- 
tending from  the  knee  to  the  ankle;)  also  (in 
architecture)  a  corbell  or  peer;  and  the  Jaumb 
or  side  post  of  a  door,  &c."  (Cotgrave.)  See 
Gambal'ld.      ,Sp.  Jamhas. 

And  verily  this  prince  had  the  arched  and  embowed  roufes 
of  his  pallace  made  of  silver  and  gold :  the  beames  and  pillars 
also  sustaining  the  said  building,  yea,  the  jumbes,  posts, 
principals,  and  standerds,  all  of  the  same  mettall. 

Holland.  Plinle,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

JA'MBEAUX,  or)      Boots  or  armour  for  the 
Gia'mbeu.x.  j  legs.     (Fr.  Jamhes.)     See 

Gambaud. 


One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 

With  jambeux,  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^  Jrcite,  b.  iii. 


lA'MBICK,  n.  A        Fr.  lainbique;   It.  Giambo; 
Ia'mbick,  adj.      >  Gr.  Iafil3iKos,  from  iafj.ffos,   a 
Ia'mbize,  v.       J  metrical  foot,  consisting  of  a 
short  preceding  a  long  syllable. 

See   the   quotation  from    B.  Jonson,  and  the 
second  from  Twining. 
Two  rests,  a  short  and  long,  th'  iamblck  frame; 
A  foot,  whose  swiftness  gave  the  verse  the  name, 
Of  trimeter,  when  yet  it  was  sixe-pac'd. 
But  mere  iambicks  all,  from  first  to  last. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Of  the  Arte  of  Poetrie. 

For  what  ado  have  we  here,  what  strange  precepts  of  art 
about  the  framing  of  iambic  verse  in  our  language,  which, 
when  all  is  done,  reaches  not  by  a  foot,  but  falleth  out  to  be 
the  plain  ancient  verse,  consisting  of  ten  syllables,  or  flvs 
feet,  which  hath  ever  been  used  among  us  time  out  of  mind. 
Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

Fly  stranger,  nor  your  weary  limbs  relax 

Near  the  tempestuous  tomb  of  Hipponax, 

Wliose  very  dust,  deposited  below, 

Stings  with  iambicks  Bupalus  his  foe. 

Fawkcs.    Epitaph  on  Hipponax.  From  the  Anthologia. 

For  the  iamblck  is  of  all  metres  the  most  colloquial ;  as 
appears  evidently  from  this  fact,  that  our  common  conversa- 
tion frequently  falls  into  iamblck  verse,  seldom  into  hexa- 
meter, and  only  when  we  depart  from  the  usual  melody  of 
B'peecb.— Twining.  Aristotle.  On  Poetry,  pt.  i.  s.  7. 

lambick  was  the  measure  in  which  they  use^  to  iambixe, 
[i.  e.  to  satirize]  each  other.— /d.  lb.  pt.  i.  s.  6. 

JANE.     "  A  coin  of  {Janua)  Genoa.     It  is  put 
for  any  small  coin,"  (Tyrwhitt. ) 
Of  Brugges  were  his  hosen  broun; 
His  robe  was  of  ciclatoun. 
That  coste  many  a  jane. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  v.  I3j665. 

The  first  which  then  refused  me,  said  hee. 

Certes  was  but  a  common  courtisane, 
Yet  fiat  refus'd  to  haue  a-do  with  mee, 

Because  I  could  not  glue  her  many  a  jane^ 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  <l.  7. 


JAN 
JANE-OF-APES.     The  female  counterpart  of  ' 
Jack-an-apes,  (qv.) 


Popish.  But  we  shall  want 
A  woman. 

Grac.  No,  Tiei-e's  jane-of-apes  shall  l 
Massiitger.  Tke  Bom 


Act  iii. 


Fr.  Janglcr,  janglerie,  jan- 
gleiir.  Perhaps  of  the  same 
origin  as  gingle,  or  jingle ,-  and 
'  applied  to  the  noisy,  clattering 
dissonance  of  the  voices  of  per- 
sons wrangling,  or  chattering 


JA'NGLE, 
Ja'ngle,  n. 
Ja'ngler. 
Ja'ngleres: 
Ja'nglery. 
Ja'ngling, 
idly. 

To  mako  a  dissonant  noise,  to  sound  discor- 
dantly, to  talk  or  chatter  idly  ;  to  prate  much,  fast, 
noisily;  to  wrangle,  to  dispute  or  quarrel. 
Glotenye  he  geveth  lijin  and  grete  othes  to  gedres 
Al  day  to  drynke.  at  dyverse  tavernes 
Ther  to  jamjiy  and  to  jape.  Piers Plouliman,  p.  29. 

tglest  as  a  jay. 

■  Tale,  V.  5194. 
This  sompnour,  which  that  was  as  fal  of  jangles, 
As  ful  of  venime  ben  thise  wariangles. 

Id.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  69S9. 
A  jangter  is  to  God  abhominable. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  17,292. 
that  the 

who  so  sayth,  that  a  woman  can  not  hide  that  she  wote  ; 
sire,  thise  wordes  ben  understonde  of  women  that  ben  jaii- 
gler esses  and  wicked;  of  which  women  men  sain  that  three 
thinges  driven  a  man  out  of  his  hous,  that  is  to  say,  smoke, 
dropping  of  raine,  and  wicked  wives. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
For  it  is  V7ritten :  the  janglerie  of  women  ne  can  nothing 
hide,  save  that  which  they  wote  not. — Id.  lb. 

A  philosophere  savd,  when  a  man  axed  him  how  that  he 
Bhuld  plese  the  peple,  he  answered ;  Do  many  good  werkes, 
and  speke  few  jangelinges.—  Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 

And  though  there  be  no  cause  why 

Yet  woU  he   iaytgle  not  for  thy 

As  he  whiche  hath  the  herauldrie 

Of  liem,  that  vsen  for  to  lie.  Golfer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

If  thou  haue  made  suche  ianglarie 

In  loue's  courte  my  Sonne  er  this, 

Shriue  the  therof.  Id.  lb. 

Than  the  Duke  of  Bretayne  toke  the  wordes,  and  sayd, 
among  you  bourders  and  iaglers,  in  the  Palys  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  kynges  chambre,  ye  sette  by  the  realme  as  ye  lyst, 
and  play  with  the  kynge  at  your  pleasure,  and  do  well  or 
yuell  as  ye  wyll  yourselfe. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.  341. 

No  sayd  the  prince,  and  shoke  his  heed,  and  sayd  it  is  nat 
couenyent  y  t  they  shulde  thus  lightly  depart  out  of  our  coutre, 
and  to  make  their  iagelinges  to  ys  Duke  of  Aniou,  who 
loueth  vs  but  a  lytell.— 7i/.  lb.  vol.  i.  c.  243. 

■ •  And  in  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit  to  rase 
Suite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii.  , 
If  he  [Timothy]  might,  [know]  then  in  such  a  clear  text  j 
as  this  may  we  know  too  without  further  tangle. 

Id.  The  Reason  of  Church  Gorernment,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Nothing  is  to  be  heard,  but  unquiet  janglings,  open  braw- 
lings,  secret  opposition ;  the  houshold  takes  part,  and  pro-  i 
fesses  a  mutuaU  vexation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thovghts,  Cent.  1,  s.  15.  | 

For  of  all  Nature's  works  we  most  should  scorn  j 

The  thing  who  thinks  himself  a  Poet  horn. 
Unbred,  untaught,  he  rhymes  ;  yet  hardly  spells, 
Ai>d  senselessly,  as  squirrels  j(?H_9/t'  bells. 

Olwaij.  To  Mr.  Creech,  upon  his  Lucretius.  , 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  will  regard  this  praise,  ■ 
v/hatever  it  be,  as  injurious  to  the  learned  prelate,  rather 
than  honourable  to  him;  who  will  be  ready  to  tell  us  that 
controversial  janglings  are  out  of  date  ;  that  they  never  did 
any  good,  and  are  now  at  length  fallen  into  general  and  just 
contempt. — Hurd.  Life  of  Warburlon. 

JA'NITOR,  Lat.  from  Janua,  a  door  or  gate.  | 
A  door-keeper.  j 

Th'  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fell ;  1 

Nor  the  gaunt,  growling  janitor  of  hell.  1 

Smollett.  Advice;  a  Satire.  ' 

J.A'NIZARY.  )      For  the  origin  and  purpose  ' 
Jamza'ui.i?:.     )  of  the  institution  of  this  order 

of  men,  and  the  meaning  of  their  name,  see  the 

quotations  from  Temple  and  Gibbon. 


JAP 

For  their  men  of  warre ;  it  is  a  dangerous  state,  where 
they  live  and  remaine  in  a  body,  and  are  used  to  Donatives; 
wherof  we  see  examples  in  the  janaxaries  and  pretorian 
bands  of  Rome. — Bacon.  I^ss.  Of  Empire. 

A  sixth  [principle]  was,  the  institution  of  that  famous 
order  of  the  janizaries ;  than  which  a  greater  strain  of  true 
and  deep  politic  will  hardly  be  observed  in  any  constitution. 
This  consisted  in  the  arbitrary  choice  of  such  Christian 
children  throughout  their  dominions,  as  were  esteemed 
most  fit  for  the  emperor's  peculiar  service  ;  and  the  choice 
was  made  by  the  shows  or  promises  of  the  greatest  growth 
or  strength  of  body,  vigour  of  constitution,  and  boldness  of 
courage.— 5ir  W.  Temple.  Of  Heroic  rirtue,  s.5. 

"  Let  them  he  called  janizaries  (ijengi  cheri,  or  new  sol- 
diers) :  may  their  countenance  be  ever  bright !  their  hand 
Victorious!  their  sword  keen  !  may  their  spear  always  hang 
over  the  heads  of  their  enemies  1  and  wheresoever  they  go, 
may  they  returu  with  a  white  face  !" 

Gibbon.  The  Roman  Empire,  c.  G4. 

I  never  shall  so  far  injure  t\is  janisarian  republick  of  Al- 
giers, as  to  put  it  in  comparison  for  every  sort  of  crime,  tur- 
pitude, and  oppression,  with  the  jacobin  republick  of  Paris. 
Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

JA'NUARY.  Lat.  Januarius ;  inde  vocatus 
quod  Jano  esset  sacer. 

See  the  quotation  from  Plutarch. 


1  took  away  the  moneth  of  March  from  the  first  place,  and 
gave  it  unto  January ;  because  he  would  have  peace  before 

I  war,  and  civil  things  before  martiall. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  CO. 

j      In  England  also,  till  of  late,  we  h.id  two  beginnings  of  the 

'  year,  one  in  January,  and  the  other  on  March  25  ;  but  by  act 
of  parliament  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  two, 
the  first  day  in  January  was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  year  for  all  purposes. 

Priestley.  Lectures  on  History,  pt.  iii.  Lect.  14. 


JAPA'N,  V.  \       So  called  from  Japan,  in  the 
Japa'n,  n.       I  eastern  part  of  Asia. 
Japane'se.      (       To  japan, — to  varnish,  to  po- 
Japa'nner.    j  lish,   as   Japan-goods    are   var- 
nished and  polished. 

We  found  two  small  vessels  at  an  anchor  on  the  East 
side  :  they  were  laden  with  rice  and  laquer,  which  is  used 
in  japanning  oS  ca.hinets.—Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  168?. 

The  god  of  fire 

From  whose  dominions  smoky  clouds  aspire. 
Among  these  generous  presents  joins  his  part, 
And  aids  with  soot  the  new  japan?iing  art. 

Gay.  Trivia,  b.  ii. 
They  change  their  ■  eekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prefer  a  new  jnpanner  to  their  shoes. 

Pope.  Horace,  Ep.  1.  b.  i. 
Nor  do  I  send  this  to  be  better  known  for  choice  and 
cheapness  of  china  srA  japan-wares,  tea,  fans,  &c. 

Spectator,  No.  288. 
For  furs,  dried  fish,  and  oil,  the  latter  [the  Kuriles]  get 
silk,  cotton,  and  Japanese  articles  of  furniture. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 
This  accounts  for  what  Krascheninickoffsays,  that  he  got 
from  Paramousin  a  japanned  table  and  vase,  &c.  which  he 
sent  to  the  cabinet  of  her  imperial  Majesty. 

Id.  lb.  Note  on  the  above. 

JAPE,  V.  ^       Jape  (says  Junius)  is  an  insulting 

Jape,  n.      I  or    outrageous   vaunting   and   tri- 

Ja'per.        f  umphing  over  them  that  are  under 

Ja'pery.    )  our  subjection.     Islandis  (he  adds) 

Gcip,  est  jactatio  ,-  and  this,  Hickes  thinks,  is  the 

same  with  the  A.  S.  Gllp,  jaetantia ;  the  verb  is 

Gilp-an,  or  Gylp-an,  "  to  brag,  to  boast,  to  glory, 

to  crake,  to  vaunt ;    also,  to  cry  out,   to  yelpe," 

(Somner. )     Junius  collects  a  number  of  passages 

to  show  the  usages  of  the  word  ;  some  of  which 

express  strongly  the   acknowledged  resemt/lance 

between  /apo'iVs  and  the  tricks  of  an  ape.    Skinner 

derives  from  the   Fr.  Gaher.      .See  Gab,  Gibber, 

Gibe,  Jabber  ;  all  of  which  seem  to  bear  an  afli- 

nity  to  jape. 

Jape,  n — a  trick,  a  jest ;  Jape,  v.^to  jest ;  to 
cheat,  to  laugh  at.  Japer, — a  common  jester  or 
buffoon,  (Tyrwhitt.) 

See  Jangle,  for  an  example  from  Piers  Plouh- 
man. 

And  thei  sein  sothliche.  and  so  doth  the  Parrasyns 
That  Jesus  was  bote  a  jogelour.  a  japer  amonge  the  co- 
mune.— Picri  Plouhman,  p.  302. 

Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yere. 
And  thou  hast  maked  him  thy  chief  esquire 
And  this  is  he,  that  Inveth  Emclie. 

CItaucer.  TlicKnighles  Tale,  v.  1733. 
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JAR 

After  this  Cometh  the  sinne  o[  japers,  that  ben  the  devil's 
apes,  for  they  make  folk  to  laugh  at  hit  japerie,  as  folk  don  at 
the  gaudes  of  an  ape.— Chaucer.   The  Persones  Tale. 

Jelous  he  was,  and  wold  have  kept  hire  fain 

For  him  were  loth  yjaped  for  to  be ; 

And  so  is  e-very  wight  in  swiche  degree ; 

But  all  for  nought,  for  it  availeth  nought. 

Id.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17,094. 

The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his  fantasie 

Into  the  roof  they  keyken,  and  they  gape. 

And  turned  all  his  harm  into  a  jape. 

Id.   The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3S40. 


ir  els  it  shall  not  bee.— /li.  Boeciu 
She  made  him  debonaire  and  meke. 
And  by  the  chin,  and  by  the  cheke 
She  luggeth  him,  right  as  hir  list. 
That  now  she  iapeth,  and  now  she  kist. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b. 
And  right  so  in  the  same  stede 
Ferde  Helenus,  whiche  was  hir  [Cassandra's]  brother. 


JAR,  V.        ^       Skinner  prefers  the  Fr.  Gtier- 
Jar,  n.  V /-oyer,  whi-ch,  amtmg  other  things, 

Ja'rring,  ?(.  J  signifies  rix-uri,  to  quarrel.  Ju- 
nius thinks,  that  Jarre,  litigiose  concertare,  seems 
to  come  from  the  A.  S.  Eorre,  yrre, — ira ,-  the  verb 
is  Eorrian,  (also  Yrs-ian,)  which  Somner  inter- 
prets to  be  angry,  or  yeery,  and  the  part.  Eorra, 
angry,  yeery.  (See  Jargon.)  The  word  was, 
probably,  applied  to  some  discordant,  dissonant 
noise. 

To  cause  or  utter  a  harsh,  discordant  sound,  as 
from  the  shake  or  vibration  of  a  somewhat  solid 
substance  struck,  or  moved  ;  to  vibrate  harshly ; 
to  reverberate  harshly.     (Met.)  — 

To  disagree  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  at  variance, 
to  contest,  to  conflict,  to  dispute,  to  quarrel. 
Ye  muse  somwhat  to  far 
All  out  of  joynt  ye  jar. 

Skelton.  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scottes. 
Paule  the  first  was  brother  to  the  said  Steuen ;  bee  after 
wrangling  and  jar^ng  betwene  him  and  Theopbilact,  suc- 
ceeded.—^u/e.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  49. 
I  may  not  boast  of  any  cruell  jarre, 
Nor  vaunt  to  see  full  valiant  facts  from  farre : 
I  haue  not  bene  in  Turkic,  Denmarke,  Greece, 
Ne  yet  in  Colch,  to  winne  a  golden  fleece. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruiles  of  IVarrj. 
Christians  being  at  iarre  amonge  themselues  do  deuoure 
ne  another. — Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  155. 
O  steal  the  accents  from  her  lips  that  flie, 

Which  like  the  tunes  of  the  celestials  are, 

And  them  to  your  sick  amorous  thoughts  apply, 

Compar'd  -n-ith  which  Arion's  did  but  jar. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 
The  feeble  Britons,  broken  with  long  warre, 
They  shall  vpreare,  and  mightily  defend. 
Against  their  forrein  foe  that  come*  from  farre. 
Till  vniversall  peace  compound  all  ciuill  iarre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
He  reconciled  also  unto  Pompeivs,  M.  Crassvs,  an  olde 
nemie  ever  since  that  consulship  which  they  bare  together 
'ith  exceeding  much  jarring  and  disagreement. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  8. 
On  easy  numbers  fix  your  happy  choice  ; 
Of  jarring  sounds  avoid  the  odious  noise. 

Bryden.   The  Art  of  Poetry. 
Since  endless  jarrings,  and  immortal  hate. 
Tend  but  to  discompose  our  happy  State  ; 
The  war  henceforward  be  resign'd  to  fate. 

Id.   Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  X. 

Grave  brethren  of  the  gown 

Preach  all  Faith  up,  and  preach  all  Reason  down. 
Making  those  jnr  whom  Reason  meant  to  join. 
And  vesting  in  themselves  a  right  divine. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 
So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays, 
Find  the  sweet  lyre,  on  which  an  artist  plays. 
With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chord  he  shakes. 
And  grius  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes. 

Cou'per.  Conversation. 


JAR,  t'.  )  Vr.Jare:  It.  Giarro ,-  Sp.  Jarro, 
Jar,  ?!.  )jarra:  ampulla  vel  urceus.  Menage 
erives  from  the  Gr.  'TaA.oi,  vitrmn ;  thus  hyalum, 

gijalum,  giala,  giarra.      Ajar  is  an  earthen  vessel ; 

perhaps  ivom ge-er-ed,  earthed,  or  earthen,  the  past 

part,  of  the  A.  S.  Ge-er-ian,  to  ear. 

Ajar, — an  earthen  vessel;  jarred  fruit,  fruit 

packed  in  such  earthen  vessel. 


JAS 

Passing  from  hence  Westward  along  the  South  coast  of 
Kispaniola,  wee  discryed  a  frigat,  which  wee  chaced  and 
tooke;  wherein  were  22.  iarres  of  copper-money. 

llackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  568. 

A  great  Jarre  to  be  shap'd 

Was  meant  at  tirst ;  why  forcing  still  about 

Thy  labouring  whcele,  comes  scarce  a  pitcher  out. 

B.  Jonson.  Horace.  Of  the  Arte  of  Poetrie. 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  steep, 
He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar, 
Or  shears  his  overburthen'd  sheep, 
Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.— Dtyden.  Horace,  Ep.  2. 
'Tis  hurtful  in  the  footed  jar  to  eat, 
Till  purify'd  ;  nor  in  it  bathe  your  feet. 

Cooke.  Hesiod.   IVorks  S,  Days,  b.  ii. 

Fr.  Jargonner,  jaraon ;  It. 
gergone, ;  S'p.Jerigonza, 
all  of  which,  (says 
Lye,)  together  w  ith  the  verb  to  jar,  (qv. )  seem  to 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  A.  S.  Girrnii,  gurrire, 
to  babble,  prate,  or  chatter.  Menage  derives  from 
Barbaricus,  and  his  editor  from  Grcecum.  Skinner 
from  the  It.  Chierico,  lingua  c/tierico)ia,i.i\  Lingua 
clericorum,i.e.  the  Latin,  to  the  vulgar  an  unknown 
tongue,  though  obliged  to  hear  prayers  in  it. 

To  jnrgon,  in  Gower,  seems  to  be,  to  utter 
inarticulate  sounds. 

Jargon,  a  language  which  either  himself  (the 
speaker)  or  his  hearers  understand  not,  (Cot- 
grave;)  unintelligible  babble  or  talk;  confused, 
incoherent  chatter. 


.lA'RGON,  v.  ^       Fr.  Jan 

.Ia'rgon,  H.        yGergo,ger; 
Ja'rgoning,  n.  )  gerigonza  ,- 


Full  fa 
These  I 
Layes  < 


uice,  and  eke  full  swete 
birdes  maden  as  they  sete 
of  loue,  full  well  souning 
songen  in  their  iurgomng. 

CiMucer.  Tlie  Rom.  uf  the 
IS  al  coltish,  ful  of  ragerie 
Lil  of  Jrryon,  as  a  Uecked  pie. 


And 

Jd.  Tlie  Murchanlcs  Tale, 
Eat  she  withall  no  worde  male  so 
But  chitre,  and  as  3  byrde  iuryow. 


These  love-tricks  I've  been  vers'd  in  so, 
That  all  their  sly  intrigues  I  know. 
And  can  unriddle,  by  their  tones, 
Their  mystic  cabals,  aniijar(fOHe,s. 

Butler.  The  Lady's  .iimrer  to  the  Knight. 
To  them  the  sounding  jnrpon  of  the  Schools 
Seems  what  it  is— a  cap  and  bells  for  fools  : 
The  light  they  walk  by,  kindled  from  above, 
Shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  life  and  love. 

Coirjier.  Truth. 

.lA'SMINE,  or  )       Fr.  Jasmin,  or  jes.iemin ;    It. 

Je'ssaminf.  S  Gckominn  i  Sp.  Juzmin.  The 
Gr.  lacr/ni;,  iaat-uvov  /.wpw,  a  kind  of  unguent  made 
from  the  flowers  of  the  white  violet,  (loc.)  Mar- 
tinius  says,  that  an  apiary  or  place  for  breeding  bees 
was  also  called  ja4»ie,  and  Minshew  adds,  that  the 
plant  was  so  called,  because  the  bees  delight  in 
the  flowers  of  it. 

Where  thou  mayst  gather  posies 

Of  gillifiowers,  pinks,  jessamines,  and  roses. 
Sweets  for  thy  bosom,  garlands  for  thy  head. 

Sherbiirn.  A  Shepliard  inviting  a  Nymph  to  his  Cottage. 

There  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  garden  a  kind  of  wil- 
del  ness,  in  the  middle  of  which  ran  a  soft  rivulet  by  an 
arbor  of  jessamin.— Tatter,  No.  33. 

The  Latine  vales  eternal  verdure  wear, 

And  flowers  spontaneous  crown  the  smiling  \'car  , 

But  who  manures  a  wild  Norwegian  hill, 

To  raise  the  Jasmine,  or  the  coy  jonquil  ? 

Fenton.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Lambnrd. 
Those  Ausonia  claims, 

Levantine  regions  these  :  th'  Azores  send 

T\mr  jcisamine :  her  jessamine  remote 

Caffraia :  foreigners  from  many  lands, 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  conven'd 

By  magic  summons  of  th'  Orphean  lyre. 

Cowper.  Tusk,  b.  iii. 
Luxuriant  above  all 

The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets  ; 

The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnish'd  leaf 

"Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 

I'he  bright  profusion  of  her  scatter'd  stars.— /d.  76.  b.  vi. 

J  A  S  P-    )      Fr.  JaKpe  ,■  It.  Ju.'^pide ,-  Lat.  Jaspis ; 
Ja'si'kb.  J  Gr.  IficTTris  ;   Heb.  Jaschpel. 
And  tiie  biiding  of  the  wall  thereofT  was  of  the  stoon  iaspis. 
fViclif ■  Apocalii's,  c.2i. 


clerk  ones  in  two  vers ;  what  is  better 

What  is  better  than  jaspre  ?   Wisdom. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Tale  of  Melibeus. 


The  arrowes  which  they  vse  are  made  with  great  cunning, 
and  instead  of  yron  they  head  them  with  flint,  with  iasper 
stone  k  hard  marble  &  other  sharp  stones. 

Hackhiyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  29D. 

Golde  was  the  parget,  and  the  seeling  bright 

Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold ; 
The  floore  otjasp  and  emeraud  was  dight. 

Spenser.  Tlie  Vision  of  Bellay. 

Of  divers  sorts  oi  jaspers,  all  the  East  part  (by  report)  are 
most  affected  to  that  which  is  like  the  emeraud,  and  they 
Carrie  it  ordinarily  about  them  as  a  countercbarme. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  S. 

The  workmen  here  obey  the  master's  call. 
To  gild  the  turret,  and  to  paint  the  wall, 
To  mark  the  pavement  there  with  various  stone, 
And  on  Ihe  jasper  steps  to  rear  the  throne. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii. 

Their  small  tools  of  jasper,  which  are  used  in  finishing 

their  nicest  work,  they  use  till  they  are  blunt,  and  then,  as 

they  have  no  means  of  sharpening  them,  throw  them  away. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

.lA'VEL.  To  jarhlc,  to  wet,  to  bedew;  as  by 
walking  in  long  grass  after  dew  or  rain,  (Brocket.) 
Jarhled,  daggled,  (  North,  Grose.  ) 

The  etymon,  like  the  signification  of  the  term, 
(says  Jamieson,  in  v.  Jevel,)  must  be  left  un- 
certain. 

For  then  ye  wyl  be  wrok 

Of  euery  light  quarel 

And  cal  a  lord  a  iaucl.—Skellon.  The  Soke  of  Colin  Chat. 

How  much  more  abhominable  is  that  pieuish  pride  in  a 
lewde  vnthriftye  ianell,  that  bath  a  purse  as  peniles  as  any 
pore  pedler,  and  hath  yet  an  hert  as  high  as  mani  a  migliti 
prince.— Sir  T.More.   IVorkes,  p.  1272. 

Now,  when— as  Time  flying  witli  wings  swift, 

Expir'd  had  the  terme,  that  these  two  iavels 

Should  render  vp  a  reckning  of  their  trauels 

Vnto  their  master.  Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

But  the  right  Gentle  Mind  [Sir  P.  Sidney]  would  bite  his 

lip, 
To  hear  thejauell  so  good  men  to  nip.  Id.  lb. 


JA'VELIN.  ^  V\:Javdine,javclot;\t.Gia- 
.Iavei.i.m'er.  \vcllotto;  Sp.  javakna,  (which 
.I.welotti'f.u.  J  latter  Delpino  calls  a  boar- 
spear,  and  Skinner  thinks  may  be  from  the  Sp. 
Java!,  a  wild  boar. )  Spelman  has  gaveloc,  baculi 
vel  teli  genus  ;  Kilian,— ^aHc?ote.  Fland.  i.,/««e- 
liine,  tragula:  and  ]ienson,—gafelucas,  hastilia. 
Gajfliik  was  a  kind  of  dart  fjaculi  genus)  among 
the  ancient  Suio-Goths ,-  ga^tias,  iilso,  in  A.  S. 
is  fiiica,  forks.  Notwithstanding  these  resem- 
blances jaceline  may  be  (as  Minshew  says)  q. 
juculim,  from  jaculari,  to  throw.  Cofgra\c  calls 
if,— 

A  weapon  of  size  between  the  pike  and  the 
partisan. 

And  many  of  them  from  vnder  the  chariots  and  from 
among  the  wheles,  did  thrust  at  our  menne  with  pikes  and 
janelins  [tragulas]  and  wounded  them. 

Goldinge.   Ctesur,  fol.  20. 

When  his  citizens  had  permitted  and  granted  unto  him 
[Pittacus]  to  haue  and  enjoy  those  lands  which  he  bad  con- 
quered from  the  enemy,  as  much  as  he  would  himselfe ;  bee 
stood  contented  with  so  much,  and  no  more  as  lay  within 
one  fling,  or  shot  oi  xhe  javelin  which  he  lanced  himself. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  303. 

When  ihe  armie  was  thus  ordred  in  battaile  array  into 
those  bands  and  squadrons,  the  javeliniers  foremost  of  all 
began  the  tight.— Id.  Livifs,  p.  2Sfi. 

The  spearmen  or  javrtoltiers  of  the  vaward,  and  the 
prineipes  of  the  middle  ward,  who  itood  readie  armed  in 
guard  for  the  defence  of  the  pionen,  made  head  and  re- 
ceived them  with  Sight.— Id.  III.  p.  26-1. 

But  lest  new  wounds  on  wounds  o'erpower  us  quite, 
Beyond  the  m\i:si\e  javelin's  sounding  flight, 
Safe  let  us  stand  ;  and  from  the  tumult  far, 
Inspire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  dittant  war. 

Pope.   Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 

j      Their  arms  were  short  javelins,  small  shields  ol'  a  slight 
I  texture,  and  great  cutting  swords  witli  a  blunt  point,  after 
I  the  Gaulish  fashion. 
I  .Burke.  An  Abridgment  of  English  History,  b.  i,  c.  11. 


JAW 

JAUNCE,u.  "^  Skinner  says, — strenu^  am- 
Jaunt,  v.  I  bulare,  from  the  Fr.  Jancer, 
Jaunt,  n.  I  which,  after  Cotgrave,  he  in- 

J.VtiNTv.  I"  terprets,— to  stir   an   horse  in 

Ja'untiness.  j  the  stable  till  he  swart  (sweat) 
Jai.!nte'e.        j  with  all ;  or,  Cotgrave  adds, — 

as  our  to  jaunt,-  (an  old  word.)     To  jaunt  is  (as 

in  common  usage) — 

To  make  short,  flighty  excursions ;  to  flit  to  and 

fro  ;  to  move  airily,  lightly,  giddily  about.     And 

janty,  or  jauitty. 

Flighty  or  fluttering;  airy,  light ;  moving  lightly 

airUy. 

Then  afterward  he  was  set  vpon  an  vnbroken  coult 
with  his  face  to  the  horse  tayle,  and  so  caused  to  ride  a 
gallop  &  iaunted  til  he  were  breathlesse. 

Bale.   Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  127. 

1  was  not  made  a  horse 

And  yet  I  heare  a  burthen  like  an  asse, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tyr'd  by  inuncing  BuUingbrooke. 

Shakespeare.  Ricli.  II.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

Guard.  'Las  I'm  weary  with  the  walk, 
My  jaunting  days  are  done. 
Beaum.  Sr  Fletch.   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Nur.  I  am  weary,  giue  me  leaue  awhile, 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ake,  what  &  jaunt  haue  I  had. 

Shakespeare.  Romeo  8;  Juliet,  Actii.  sc.  5. 

Our  Saviour  meek  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  his  aery  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  his  rest. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

Then  a  fresh  maggot  takes  them  in  the  head. 
To  have  one  merry  ja«/i(  on  shore 
They'd  not  be  fetter'd-up,  they  swore. 

Yalden.    The  Sea  and  the  B-inka. 

The  most  fruitful  in  genius's  is  the  French  nation ;  we 
owe  most  of  our  janty  fashions  now  in  vogue  to  some  adept 
beau  among  them.— Guardian,  No.  H9. 

I  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  de- 
stroyed that  jauntyness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of. 

Spectator,  No.  630. 
Spring,  which  is  now  in  full  vigour,  and  every  hedge  and 
bush  covered  with  flowers,  rendered  our  jaunt  delightful. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  30. 


Pain 


Oh 


A  bag-wig  ofs-jauniee  air. 

Trick'd  up  with  all  a  barber's  care. 

Loaded  with  powder  and  perfume. 

Hung  in  a  .spendthrift's  dressing-room.— i'mar^,  Fable  16, 

JA'UNDICE.  >      Fr.  Jaulnisse,    from   jaulne, 
Ja'undiced.       j  yellow.       The    yelloives    (says 

Minshew)  which  is  an  overflowing  of  the  gall  over 

the  whole  bodie. 

But  wheras  he  [the  Pope]  was  long  before  sicke  of  the 

yelowe  iaundise,  then  the  disease  began  to  woorke  so  sore 

vpon  him  that  he  died  the  twentye  daye  after  the  election. 
Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  196. 

Varro  saith.  that  the  yellow  jaundise  was  called  a  king's 

disease,  [rcgius  morbus,)  or  a  sicknesse  for  a  king,  because 

it  was  cured  ordinarily  with  this  honyed  wine  called  mulse. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  24. 

We  lind  in  common  experience,  that  we  apprehend  things 
according;  to  our  own  prepossession  ;  jaundised  eyes  seem 
to  see  all  objects  yellow,  blood-shotten,  red. 

Sj).  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.  s.  2. 


The  optics  of  some  are  so  dimmed  and  overclouded  by  the 
mists  of  error  and  prejudice,  that,  like  a  jaundiced  eye,  they 
cannot  see  the  kalon  in  its  true  colours. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  24. 


JAW.  ^  ( 
Ja'wed.  >  Cei 
J.VwY.    J  car 


Or  Chaw,  (qv.)  from   the  A.  S. 
Ceowan,  ceowian,   mandere,  mandi- 
care. 
The  jaio  is  the  chaw,  or  that  which  chatvcth  or 
chewet/i. 
For  they  [her  eyes]  are  blered 
And  graye  beared 
/oit'eci  lyke  a  jetty.  Skelton.  Elinour  Rumming. 

At  last  (with  paine)  the  first  word  that  he  spake. 
Was  this  :  Alas,  and  therewithall  he  stayed. 

His  feeble  jawes  and  hollowe  voyce  could  make 
None  other  sounde. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

And  he  founde  a  jaw-bone  of  a  rotten  asse,  and  put  forth 
hys  hande  and  caughte  it  and  slewe  a  thousande  men  there 
yiith.— Bible,  1501,  Judges,  c.  15. 


ICE 

Like  as  a  feirfull  partridge,  that  is'fled 
From  the  sharpe  hauke  wliich  her  attached  iieare, 
And  fals  to  ground,  to  seeke  for  succour  there, 
"U^neras  the  hungry  spaniels  she  does  spy, 
AVith  greedy  iawes  her  ready  for  to  tear. 

Spemnr.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iii.  c.  S. 
But  wlieii  he  hath  had  enough  of  this,  and  would  shut 
and  close  his  mouth  again,  he  ietteth  fall  the  upper  c/iaiv  a 
little,  which  is  a  warning  unto  the  bird  for  to  get  forth  :  hut 
he  never  bringeth  both  iawes  together,  before  he  knows  that 
the  trochilus  is  flown  oat.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  79tl. 

He  may  be  compared  to  one  so  jaw-fallen  with  over-long 
fasting,  that  he  cannot  eat  meat  when  brought  unto  him. 

Fuller.    WortUics.  Essex. 
The  dew-laps  and  the  jawy  part  of  the  face. 

Gaylon.  On  Don  Quixote,  p.  42. 

The  rest  cMei  jaw-teeth  or  grinders,  in  Latin  molares,  are 

made  flat  and  broad  a  top  and  withall  somewhat  uneven  and 

rugged,  that  by  their  knobs  and  little  cavities  they  may  the 

better  retain,  grind,  and  commix  the  aliments. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
And  o'er  his  ]aT\k  jaw-boue,  in  piteous  plight 
His  black  rough  beard  was  matted  rank  and  vile. 

Thomson.    The  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Till  then,  ye  elements,  rest,  and  thou  firm  earth. 
Ope  not  thy  yawning  ^au's,  but  let  this  monster 
Stalk  his  due  time  on  thine  an"righted  surface. 

Mason.  Etfrida. 

JAY.       Fr.  Jay,   geaxj,   gay,  gaum;    Dut.  Ka, 
kae,    kawn.      Skinner  and    Minshew,  —  from  the 
sound  which  it  utters. 
Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  crov.-e, 
"Wliich  in  a  cage  he  foster'd  many  a  day. 
And  taught  it  speken,  as  men  teche  a  jay. 

Chancer.   The  Manciples  Tate.  v.  17,031. 

Two  sharp  winged  sheares, 

Decked  with  diuerse  plumes,  like  painted  jrtyp^. 
Were  fixed  at  his  backe,  to  cut  his  ayerie  waies. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 
Admires  the;a^  the  insect's  gilded  wings? 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man.  Ep.  3. 
And  startle  from  his  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  joi/. 

Jlarlon.  The  Hamlet,  Ode  2. 

IBIS.  A  bird  so  called  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
"  Of  stiflfe  legs  and  a  long  bill,  which  profiteth 
much  the  country  of  Libia  in  killing  serpents,  and 
therefore  worshipped  among  the  Egyptians," 
(Mii^shew.) 

The  like  devise  to  this,  namely  of  clystres,  we  le.-irned  first 
of  a  foule  in  the  same  ^gvpt  which  is  called  ibis,  (or  the 
blacke  storke.)— /foHand.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  37. 

IBLE,  ter.     See  Ble. 

ICE,  V.  '\  A.  S.  Is,  isa,  iss ;  ises  gkel,  icicle, 
Ice,  n.  I  glacialis  stiria  ;  gicelig,  glacialis ; 
IcT.  >I)[xt.Eys,eyse,iis;  Ger. Eise  ;   Sw. 

I'cicLE.      j  Is.    Perhaps  (says  Wachter)  a  plain 
I'ciNO,n.  J  surface,  frozen  or  congealed,  from 
laos,  cBqualis,  or  laovv,  (Equate.     Alii  (adds  Ihre) 
aliundi. 

To  break  the  ice;  (met.)  to  remove  the  first 
obstacle,  make  the  first  opening. 
So  great  frost  ther  com  in  Aduent, 
That  me  mygte  bothe  ryde  and  go  in  Temese  vpe  yse. 

B.  Glovccster,  p.  463. 
Ouere  the  water  of  Temse,  that  frosen  was  iys. 

R.  Brunne,^.  !22. 

As  wey  may  see  a  wynter 

Jsykles  in  evesynges.  thorgh  hete  of  the  Sonne 
Melteth  in  a  mynt  while,  to  myst  and  to  water. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  331. 
TTie  iseickeh  that  fro  his  heer  doun  hong 
Was  wonder  great,  and  as  a  speare  as  loug. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  CreseiJe. 
So  can  your  tong  of  frozen  yse. 

From  whence  cold  answers  come, 
Both  coole  the  fire,  and  fire  entice. 
To  burn  me  al  and  some. 
Vncertaine  A  actors.  The  Complaint  of  a  hot  Wooer,  ^-c. 

They  esteemed  it  their  better  safetie,  with  such  perill  to 
aeeke  sea-room,  than  without  hope  of  euer  getting  libertie 
to  lie  striuing  against  the  streame,  and  beating  amongst  the 
isie  mountains. — Hachluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
Tell  me,  perhaps  thou  think'st  in  that  sweet  look 
The  white  is  beauty's  native  tapestrie  ? 
Tis  crystalle,  friend,  ycd  in  the  frozen  sea. 

P.Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eel.  5. 
Where  he  [Forbisher]  in  our  hott'st  months  of  June  and 

July  met 
With  snow,  frost,  hail,  and  sleet,  and  found  sterne  winter 

strong 
With  mighty  isles  of  ice,  and  mountains  huge  and  long. 
Drayton.  Pnly-Olbion,  s.  19. 


ICH 


For  our  accesse— whose  hap  shall  be  to  haue  her 
Will  not  so  gracelesse  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Shakespeare.   Tamintj  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Whose  great  mind 

In  lesser  bounds  than  these,  that  could  not  be  confin'd, 
Adventur'd  on  these  parts,  where  winter  still  doth  keep, 
Wlien  most  the  icy  cold  had  chain'd  up  all  the  deep. 

Draylou.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  19. 
I  see  your  teares,  that  from  your  boughs  do  raine, 
Whose  drops  in  drerie  ysicles  remain. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  Januarie. 
Be  she  constant,  be  she  fickle, 

Be  she  fire,  or  be  she  icklc— Cotton.  Joys  of  Marriage. 
Bleak  Winter  is  from  Norway  come, 
And  such  a  formidable  groom, 
With  iscled  beard  and  hoary  head. 
That,  or  with  cold,  or  else  with  dread, 
Has  frighted  Phcebus  out  oil's  wit, 
And  put  him  int'  an  ague  fit.— /d.   Winter. 

So  mounting  up  in  icy-pearled  car. 
Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wander'd  long,  till  thee  he  spy'd  from  far. 

Milton.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

This  seems  to  be  the  main  difference  betwixt  solid  ice  and 
fluid  water,  that  in  the  one  the  [.arts  (whether  by  any  newly- 
acquired  texture,  or  for  want  of  suflicient  heat  to  keep  them 
in  motion)  being  at  rest  against  one  another,  resist  '.hose 
endeavours  of  our  fingers  to  displace  tlieni.  to  which  in  the 
other,  the  parts  being  already  in  motion,  easily  give  way. 

Boyle,    li'orks.  vol.  i.  p.  3S7. 
Then  appears 

The  various  labour  of  the  silent  night : 

Prone  from  the  dripping  cave,  and  dumb  cascade. 

Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar. 

The  pendent  !cic/e.  Thomson.    IVinler. 

And  solid  floods. 

That  stretch'd,  athwart  the  solitary  vast. 

Their  icy  horrours  to  the  frozen  main.        Id.  lb. 

At  dinner,  select  transformations  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
were  exhibited  in  confectionary ;  and  the  splended  iceing  of 
an  immense  historic  plumb-cake,  was  embossed  with  a 
delicious  basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  s.  43, 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there  : 
Ice  upon  ice  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  cement  ask'd. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 
In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road. 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam. 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 
To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode. 

Gray.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

ICHNE'UMON.  MuA-Jnc/iCMS,  or  Indian  mouse; 
Gr.  Ixv^vixav,  from  ixi'fu-cii',  vestigare,  to  watch, 
quia  vestigat  crocodilos.  (See  the  quotation  from 
Pliny.)  Vossius  adds  another  reason  for  the 
name,  because  it  roots  or  searches  with  its  snout 
for  its  food.     Also  the  name  of  an  insect. 

Now  when  he  is  lulled  as  it  were  fast  asleepe  vrfth  this 
pleasure  and  contentment  of  his  :  the  rat  of  India,  or  ich- 
neumon, spieth  his  vantage,  and  seeing  him  lie  thus  broad 
gaping,  whippeth  into  his  mouth,  and  shooteth  himselfe 
downe  his  throat  as  quicke  as  an  arrow,  and  then  gnaweth 
his  bowels,  eateth  an  hole  through  his  bodie,  and  so  killeth 
him.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  viii.  c.  25. 

The  insects  that  infest  fruits  are  either  of  the  ichneumon- 
fly  kind  or  Phalaense.  Plums,  peas,  nuts,  &'c.  produce  some 
or  other  iclnieumon-fy. 

Derham.  Physico  Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  6.  Note  4. 

ICHNO'GRAPHY.  |      Fr.  Ichnographie ;     It. 

Ichnogra'phic.\l.  S  Icnografia ,-  Sp.  Ichno- 
grafia  ,-  Lat.  Ichnographia  ,-  Gr.  \xvoypa.(pia,  from 
iX>'or,  vestigium,  and  yparptj,  scriptura.  descriptio,  a 
description  or  delineation. 

See  the  first  quotation  from  Evelyn. 
Ichnography,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  very  first 
design  and  ordinance  of  a  work  or  edifice,  together  with 
every  partition  and  opening  drawn  by  rule  and  compass 
upon  the  area  or  floor,  by  artists  often  call'd  the  geometrical 
plan  or  plat-forme,  as  in  our  reddition  of  the  parallel.  The 
Greeks  would  name  it  ixkoi'i-  ipaipn,  veslinii  descriptio,  or 
rather  vestigium  operis,  the  superficial  etformation  of  the 
future  work,  which  our  ground-plot  does  fuUv  interpret. 

Evelyn.  Of  Architects  4-  Architecture. 

■  ichnogra- 


I'CHOR.   >      Gr.  Ixwp,  sanies,  vel  sanguis  non- 
I'CHOROSE.  )  du7n  prceparatus,  sive  crudus,  (Len- 

nep;)    such  as  was   attributed  to   the  gods  by 

Homer,  in  loco  sanguinis. 
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IDE 

Tliis  said,  she  wip'd  from  Venus'  wounded  palm 
The  sacred  ichor,  and  infus'd  the  balm. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  V. 


Blood  foUow'd,  but  immortal :  ichor  pure. 

Such  as  the  blest  inhabitants  of  Heav'n 

May  bleed,  nectarous  :  for  the  Gods  eat  not 

Man's  food,  nor  slake  as  he  with  sable  wine 

Their  thirst,  thence  bloodless,  and  from  death  exempt. 

Cowper.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

ICHTH  YO'LOG  Y.  Gr.  \xevo\oy-eiv,  de pisci- 
bus  disserere,  to  treat  or  discourse  of  fishes,  from 
'X^vs,  a  fish,  and  Acy-eir,  to  discourse. 

Some  [animals]  there  are  in  the  land,  which  were  never 
maintained  to  be  in  the  sea,  as  panthers,  hysnas,  camels, 
sheep,  moles,  and  others,  whichcarry  no  name  in  iclhyology, 
nor  are  to  be  found  in  the  exact  descriptions  of  Rondeletius, 
Gesner,  or  Aldrovandus. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

ICK,  ter.  Gr.  Ikos  ; — 'crx^s,  strength  or  power : 
as  analytic,  that  can  or  may  analyse.  The  Gr. 
Ikos  became  the  Lat.  Ivus.  (See  Ive.)  The 
A.S.  Ic-an,  to  eke,  to  add,  to  adjoin,  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  confirm,  to  add  strength  or  power,  ia 
probably  the  radical  word.     See  lo,  Ish. 

ICO'NOCLAST.  }       Fr.  Iconodaste ;  from  Gr. 
IcoNocL.VsTicK.      )  Eifuv,  an  image,  and  kAk- 
o-T»)s,  a  breaker,  from  K\a-iiy,  frangere,  to  break. 
An  image-breaker. 

I  remember  only  one  thing  objected  to  this  testimony  of 

so  many  bishops,  that  they  were  iconoclasts,  or  breakers  of 

images,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted  in  any  other  article. 

£p.  Taylor.  Of  the  Real  Presence,  s.  12. 

I'nder  his  auspices  [Constantinus  Copronymus]  a  council 
of  iconoclasts  was  held,  in  which  the  adoration  and  the  use  of 
images  was  condemned.  Their  decrees  were  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  a  massacre  of  painted  and  wooden  gods  ensued. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  an.  741. 

Both  were  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  statues  ;  most 
of  those  at  York  were  destroyed  in  the  first  emotions  of 
iconoclastic  zeal ;  those  of  Burgos  are  still  in  full  possession 
of  the  homages  of  the  country,  and  consequently  entire. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  44. 

ICONO'GRAPHY.  Gr.  Emovoypaipta,  a  de- 
scription of  images,  from  etKtuu,  an  image,  and 
ypatp-eiv,  to  write  or  describe. 

The  inspection  alone  of  these  curious  iconographies  of 
temples  and  palaces  affects  one  as  much  by  reading  almost, 
as  by  sight.— JSur/o«.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  269 

ICONO'MICAL.  Gr.  KiKovo/xaxus,  one  who  is 
adverse  or  inimical  to  images,  from  eticwc,  an 
image,  and  /xaxv-  pugna. 

We  should  be  too  iconomical  [or  quarrelsome  with  pic- 
tures—Margin] to  question  the  pictures  of  the  winds,  as 
commonly  drawn  in  humane  heads,  and  with  their  cheekj 
distended.— BroMVi.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

ICTE'RICAL.  ¥v.  Mere,  icterique ;  Lat.  Ic- 
tericus ,-  Gr.  ItcTepiKos,  from  'iKeif,  venire,  obvenire, 
q.  d.  subild  adveniens  vel  occupajis  scilicet  morbus, 
(Lennep.)  Sick  of,  troubled  with,  the  yellow 
jaundice,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

Our  understandings,  if  a  crime  be  lodged  in  the  wlli, 
being  like  icierical  eyes,  transmitting  the  species  to  the  soul 
with  prejudice,  disaff'ection,  and  colours  of  their  own  frani- 
ing.—Bo.  Tavlo-r    Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  ad.  s.  12. 

Fr.  Idee ,-  It.  and  Sp.  Idea  ,■  Lat. 
Idea  ;  Gr.  l5ta,from  nS-eiv,  videre, 
to  see.  Formae  quas  iScas  vocant ; 
nostri,  si  qui  heec  forte  tractant, 
species  appellant,  (Cicero.) 

For  the  usage  of  this  word  by 
the  Greek  philosophers,  see  the 
quotation  from  Holland's  Plutarch ,-  for  the. 
modern  usage,  see  those  from  Locke  and  Reid. 

Gloryenge  in  the  sublymyte  of  their  wyttes,  they  wolde 
be  taken  for  men  much  wy'ser  than  were  the  Apostles  and 
prophetes,  and  in  their  doynges  preferred  the  idees  or  yma- 
gynacyons  of  Plato  to  y«  eternal  spirite  of  Christ. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Idea  is  a  bodilesse  substance,  which  of  itselfe  hath  no 
subsistence,  but  giveth  figure  and  forme  unto  shapelesse 
matters,  and  becommeth  the  very  cause  that  bringeth  them 
into  show  and  evidence.     Socrates  and  Plato  suppose,  thtvt 


IDE 

tliese  ideas  be  substances  separate  and  distinct  from  matter, 
howbeit,  subsisting  in  the  thoughts  aud  imaginations  of 
God  ;  that  is  to  say.' of  mind  and  understanding.  Aristotle 
admitteth  verily  these  formes  and  Ideas,  howbeit,  not  sepa- 
rate from  matter,  as  being  the  patterns  of  all  that  which 
God  hath  made.  The  Stoicks,  such  as  were  the  scholars  of 
;;eno,  have  delivered,  that  our  thoughts  and  conceits  were 
the  idea.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  666. 

TVithin  my  hart  though  hardly  it  can  shew 

Thing  so  diuine  to  view  of  earthly  eye  : 
The  faire  idea  of  your  celestial  hew, 

And  euery  part  remaines  immortally.— 5pe»«r,  son.  43. 

That  sadness  past,  which  partings  had  contracted. 

And  fed  their  fancies  with  ideall  showes, 
And  careless  what  they  did,  as  quite  distracted, 
All  (breathing  battel)  talk'd  but  of  ore-throwes. 

Slirling.  Joiiaihan. 

A  transmission  is  made  materially  from  some  parts,  and 

tleallii  from  every  one.— Brown.  Vulgar  Erroxirs,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Sir,  more  than  kisses,  letters  mingle  souls, 

For,  thus  friends  absent  speak.     This  ease  controuls 

The  tediousnesse  of  my  life  :  But  for  these 

I  could  ideate  nothing,  which  could  please. 

But  I  should  wither  in  one  day. 

Donne.  To  Sir  Henry  Wotlon. 

For  ideas,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  are,  "  Whatsoever  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks  ;  or, 
whatsoever  it  is  the  mind  can  be  iraploy'd  about  in  think- 
ing," (b.  i.  c.  1.)  And  again,  I  have  these  words,  "  Whatso- 
ever is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought  or 
understanding,  that  I  call  idea."  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

Locke.   To  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

With  inward  view. 

Thence  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye :  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
Th'  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
What  the  ancient  philosophers  call  species,  sensible  and 
intelligible,  and  phantasms,  in  later  times,  and  especially 
since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  came  to  be  called  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  ideas. 

Reid.  On  the  InleUeclual  Powers,  Ess.  2.  c.  8. 


This  language  of  Diderot's,  "  that  every  idea 
sarily  resolve  itself  ultimately  into  a  sensible  repres 
or  picture,"  (a  relic  of  the  old  ideal  system)  they  have  not 
only  rejected  with  contempt,  but  they  have  insisted,  that 
when  it  was  used  by  the  Aristotelians,  by  Des  Cartes,  by 
I.ocke,  it  was  meant  by  them  to  be  understood  only  as  a 
tigare  or  metaphor. — Stewart.  Philosophical  Essar/s,  Ess.  4. 

One  [mistake  respecting  the  Berkelean  theory]  confounds 
the  scheme  of  idealism  with  those  sceptical  doctrines,  which 
rein-esent  the  existence  of  the  material  world  as  a  thing 
which  is  doubtful.— /d.  lb.  Ess.  2.  c.  1. 

The  truth  is  that,  whereas  Berkeley  was  sincerely  and 
bona  fide  an  idealist,  Hume's  leading  object  in  his  metaphy- 
sical writings,  plainly  was  to  inculcate  a  universal  scepti- 
cism.—Id.  lb. 

Our  neighbours,  in  the  mean  time,  have  made  choice  of 
the  term  ideology,  (a  Greek  compound,  involving  the  very 
word  we  have  been  attempting  to  discard)  to  express  that 
department  of  knowledge  which  had  been  called  the  science 
'jf  the  human  mind.— W.   lb.  Ess.  3. 

IDE'NTITY.  ^  Vt.  Identity ;  \t.  Idenfda  ; 
Ide'ntick.  I   Sp.   Identitad ;     Low    Lat. 

Ide'.ntical.  I  Identitas ,-    from   id-em,  the 

iDE/NTiciLLY.  |  Same.  Cotgrave  calls  it — 
Ide'ntifv,  v.  I  the  being  almost  the  very 
Identifica'tion.  J   same.      See   the   quotation 

from  Locke. 

Identify, — to  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  shov,-  or  prove 

to  be,  the  same. 

John  Araersham  was  born  in  that  small  corporation  in 
this  county,  bred  a  monck  in  St.  Albans,  whence  he  con- 
tracted not  only  intimacy  but  in  some  sort  identity  of  affec- 


And  Plato  verily  was  of  this  opinion,  (which  he  professed 
openly,  and  held  as  a  firm  and  undoubted  truth)  that  the 
soule  of  this  imiversall  world  is  not  simple,  uniforme,  and 
uncompounded  but  mixed  (as  it  were)  of  a  certaine  power  of 
identity  and  of  diversity.— ifoHanrf.  Plutarch,  p.  54. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing  but  a- 
participation  of  the  same  continu'd  life,  by  constantly 


Lady,  your  bright 

And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 
■  The  beard's  th'  identiijue  beard  you  knew. 
The  same  numerically  true.  Huditiras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

To  this  intent,  we  may  observe,  that  the  greatest  as- 
surance and  most  eminent  knowledge  we  can  have  of  any 
thing  is,  of  such  propositions  as  in  the  schools  are  call'd 
identical ;  as  ifone  should  say,  John  is  John,  or  a  man  is  a 
■m^n.—Di^by.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  2. 


IDI 

Let  tbem  be  compounded  of  parts  homogeneous,  or  hete- 
rogeneous, so  long  as  these  are  parts  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  they  cannot  subsist  in  one  another,  or  be  identified  ; 
they  must  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  each  otlter,  and 
have  distinct  aifections.— £a«'.  Enquiry,  c.  3. 

And  to  that  purpose,  reflecting  upon  those  instances  we 
have  given  of  identical  propositions,  we  may  in  them  ob- 
serve, that  evidence  arises  out  of  the  plain  identification  of 
the  extremes  that  are  aihrm'd  of  one  another :  so  that,  in 
what  proportion  soever  the  identification  of  the  extreme  is 
plain,  the  truth  of  it  is  evident  to  us,  and  our  mind  is  satis- 
ti'd  and  quiet.— Di'jS.v.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  2. 

I  cannot  remember  a  thing  that  happened  a  year  ago, 
without  a  conviction  as  strong  as  memory  can  give,  that  I, 
the  same  identical  person  who  now  remember  that  event, 
did  then  exist.— iieii.  On  the  Intellect.  Powers,  Ess.  3.  c.  1. 

Neither  unbelievers  nor  believers  will  allow  to  these 
middle  men  that  a  new-existing  soul,  which  is  only  a  quality 
resulting  from  a  glorified  body,  can  be  identically  the  same 
with  an  annihilated  soul,  which  had  resulted  from  an  earthly 
hoi\y.—  Warburton.   The  Divine  .Legation,  b.v.  s.  6. 

Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the 
people.  Let  us  cut  all  the  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which 
tie  us  to  an  unfaithful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour, 
that  shoots  far  out  into  the  main  its  moles  and  jettees  to 
receive  \\s.— Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

IDES.  Vr.Ides;  It.  Idi;  Sp.  Idas ,-  Lat. 
Idus.  The  etymologies  proposed  by  Plutarch  are 
rejected  by  Vossius,  who  adopts  from  Macrobius 
the  ancient  Tuscan,  Idaare ;  i.e.  dividere,  to  di- 
vide :  (and  idiiare,  according  to  Becman,  is  as 
Svto,  into  two,  (sc.)  parts  or  portions)  the  ides 
being  ."io  called  because  they  divide  the  month  in 
duas  \e]at  partes. 

As  for  the  ides,  they  took  their  name  of  this  w-ord  eiior, 
that  signifieth  beauty;  for  that  the  moon  being  then  at  the 
full  is  in  the  very  perfection  of  her  beauty  ;  or  haply  they 
derived  this  denomination  of  A105,  as  attributing  it  to  Ju- 
piter.—//oitejirf.'  Plutarch,  p.  702. 

There  was  a  certain  soothsayer,  that  had  given  Caesar 
warning  long  time  afore,  to  take  heed  of  the  day  of  the  ides 
of  Marcli,  (which  is  the  iifteenlh  of  the  month)  for  iu  that 
day  he  should  be  in  great  danger.  That  day  being  come, 
Caesar  going  into  the  senate-house,  and  speaking  merrily 
unto  the  soothsayer,  told  him  the  ides  of  March  be  come : 
So  they  be,  softly  answered  the  soothsayer,  but  yet  are  they 
not  past.— AVrt/j.  16.  p.  613. 


be  explained — 

A  peculiar  propriety  of  speech  in  a  particular 
language,  or  a  propriety  of  speech  peculiar  to  a 
pai-ticular  language  :  not  reduced  within  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  the  grammar  of  that  language. 

Besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barba- 
rizing against  the  Latine  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untu- 
tored Anglicisms,  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided, 
without  a  well  continued  and  judicious  conversing  among 
pure  authors  digested,  which  they  scarce  taste. 

Milton.   Of  Education. 

Many  times  the  literati  and  scholars  coyn  new  words,  and 
sometimes  in  common  speech  or  writing  in  their  native 
language,  give  terminations  and  idiotisms  suitable  to  their 
native  language,  unto  words  newly  invented  or  translated 
out  of  other  languages.— Ifa^i;.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  163. 


When,  upon  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  idiotisms,  the 
sense,  and  the  a[ipHcableness  of  Scripture,  I  came  to  survey 
it,  I  then  in  some  places  marked  the  whole  chapter. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

We  may  have  lost  somewhat  of  the  idiotism  of  that  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  spoken  ;  and  where  tlie  conceit  is 
couched  in  a  single  word,  if  all  the  significations  of  it  are 
not  critically  understood,  the  grace  and  the  pleasantry  are 
lost. — Dryden.  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Rather,  "  plain  in  your  ornaments."  Milton  mistakes  the 
idiomatical  use  and  meaning  of  Munditia. 

Warton.  On  Milton.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  5. 

Character  has  no  manner  of  influence,  in  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  conversation,  on  the  idiomatic  ditTerences  of  ex- 
pression which  flow  not  from  the  manners,  but  from  some 
degree  of  study  and  affectation,  and  only  characterize  their 
written  and  artificial  works. 

Hard.  On  the  Manner  of  Writing  Dialogue,  Pref. 

IDIO'PATHY.  Gr.  I5ioira06m  ;  Lai.  Idiopa- 
ihea  ;  from  iSios,  proper  or  peculiar ;  and  TraBos, 
passion  or  affection. 
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Applied  as  explained  in  the  first  quotation  from 
More. 

Idiopathic,  i6tona6eia,  is  one's  proper  peculiar  7:a9o9, 
mine  or  thine,  being  afl'ected  thus  or  so  upon  this  or  that 
occasion. — More.    Song  of  the  Soul.   Interpretation  of  more 


words  with  a  stranger.- id.  lb.  Preface  to  Psychathan 

IDiOSY'NCRASY.  )      Gr.Ioios,  proprius,  and 

Idiosvncra'tick.  )  (TvyKpaais,  from  aw,  and 
Kpacrts,  mixtio. 

A  peculiar  commixture  or  temperament,  (sc.) 
of  mind. 

For  the  soul  in  its  first  and  pure  nature  hath  no  idiosyn- 
crasies, that  is,  hath  no  proper  natural  inclinations  which 
are  not  competent  to  others  of  the  same  kind  and  condition. 
Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  10. 

Whether  quails  from  any  idiosyncracy  or  peculiarity  of 
constitution  do  innocuously  feed  upon  hellebore  or  rather 
sometime  but  medically  use  the  same? 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  28. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  denial  of  God's  moral  attri- 
butes is  the  great  barrier  against  religion  in  general :  but  it 
is  more  especially  serviceable  in  his  lordship's  idiosyncratic 
terrors,  the  terrors  of  a  future  state. 

Warburton.  The  Dicitie  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 

I'D  JOT.       ^       Fr.  Idiot;   It.  and  Sp.  Idiota  ; 
Idio'tick.      I   Lat.  Idiota ;    Or.  ISicorrjs,  from 
Idio'tical.     I  tSios,  proper,  peculiar,  private. 
I'diotish.       V  ■   A  private  person,  opposed  to 
I'diotism.      I  one    who    had    obtained   public 
I'diotcv,  or  1  distinction    or    eminence ;     ex- 
I'diocv.         J  tended  to  the  rude,  unlearned, 
(as  in  the  quotation  from  Wiclif,  and  ■in  v.  23,  24, 
of  the  same  chap. )  ignorant ;    then,  further,  to 
the  simple,  foolish  ;   those  destitute  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  mind.      And  see  the   quotation 
from  I3Iackstone. 

For  if  thou  blessist  in  spyrit,  who  filleth  the  place  of  an 
idi/ot,  [qui  supplet  locum  idiota:.]  hou  schal  he  seie  amen  on        J 
thi  blessyng.— ;ric/i/.  1  Corynth.  c.  14.  j 


And  euerj'e  man  thought  his  own  wysdome  best,  which 
God  hath  proued  stark  folyshnesse  all,  and  moost  ydiotyshe 
dottage. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

Turne  a  child  loose  into  an  apothecaries  shop,  or  an  idiot, 
that  gally-pot  which  looks  fairest,  shall  have  his  first  hand., 
though  fiill  of  poisonous  drugs  :  where  the  judicious  would 
chuse  the  wholesomest,  led  not  by  sense,  but  skill. 

Bp.  Hall,  Dec.  3.  Ep.  9. 

[No  man  can]  think  that  there  is  any  profit,  any  advan- 
tage in  gaining  the  whole  world,  if  accompanied  with  the 
least  hazard  or  possibility  of  losing  his  own  soul :  and  there- 
fore the  running  that  adventure  is  the  greatest  idiotism,  the 
most  deplorable,  woful  simplicity  in  the  world. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5"8. 

Thcr.  ^Vhy  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seem'st,  and  idoll 
of  ideot-worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Sliakespeare.  Troy  I.  S;  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Stagordsliire,  tells  us  of  an 
ideot  that  chauncing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock, 
and  always  amusing  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the 
day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the  clock  being  spoiled  by 
some  accident,  the  ideot  continued  to  strike  and  count  the 
hour  without  the  help  of  the  clock,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.— 5;cc/a/or,  No.  447. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 

His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh  ; 

Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering  sense 

First  found  his  -jvant  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence. 

Dryden.   Cymon  Sf  Iphigenia, 

The  stupid  succession  [of  Epicureans]  persisted  in  main- 

they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  other  such  idiotic  stuff  against  ma- 
thematical demonstration. — Benlley.  Of  Free-thinking,  §-10. 

If  in  reality  his  philosophy  be  foreign  to  the  matter  pro  - 
fessed;  if  it  goes  beside  the  mark,  and  reaches  nothing  we 
can  truly  calf  our  interest  or  concern  ;  it  must  be  somewhat 
worse  than  mere  ignorance  or  idiotism. 

Shaftesbury.   Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  iii.  s.  i. 

An  idiot,  or  n.atural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  under- 
standing from  his  nativity ;  and  tlierefore  is  by  law  pre- 
sumed never  likely  to  attain  any. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b,  i.  e.  8, 

But  with  us,  when  a  man  on  an  inquest  of  idiocy  hath 
been  returned  an  unt'.irift  and  not  an  idiot,  no  further  pro- 
ceedings have  been  had,— id.  lb. 


IDL 

I'DLE,  V.  ^      Dut.  Iid,l:    A.  S.  Idel,  mjdllge, 

Idle,  adj.   I  which    latter    Somner    refers   to 

J'dleness,   \AiiMiaH,  iriituni  facere  ;  anA  Ald- 

I'dleship.    (lod,  the  past  part,   he  interprets 

I'dlesse.      I  irritus,    void,   of  no    effect ;    also 

I'dly.  J    Vacens,     otiosus,     vacant,     idle. 

Hence  he  also  says,  an  addle  egg ;  and  Tooke  is 

persuaded  that  addle  and  idle  (which  by  sliding 

over  the  d  in  pronunciation  become  ail,  ill)  are 

the  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Aidlian,  sogrotare, 

exinanire,    irritum    facere,    corrumpere  ;     Dut. 

lidelen,  (Kilian,)  inanire,  exinanire,  vacuare,  eva- 

cuaro  : — to  ail,  to  be  or  become  empty  or  vacant, 

to  render  void,  vain  or  fruitless,  to  spoil. 

To  render  void,  vain  or  fruitless,  to  spoil,  to 
consume,  to  waste. 

An  idle  man, — one  who  wastes  or  trifles  away, 
(sc. )  his  time  ;  renders  it  vain,  fruitless,  or  use- 
less ;  one  who  is  inactive,  lazy,  sluggish,  slothful, 
unemployed. 

Any  thing  idle,— -vain,  fruitless,  useless ;  trifling 
or  trivial,  unimportant ;  unproductive  ;  barren, 
sterile. 

Idle  time,^time  unemployed,  disengaged  from 
active  pursuits. 

To  do  any  thing  idly, — to  do  it  vainly,  fruit- 
lessly, triflingly,  carelessly. 

Vor  wanne  men  belli  al  ydel,  that  er  batayles  so^'te, 
Her  ydelnesse  hem  ssal  brj-nge  to  synne  lecherye, 
To  tauerne,  and  to  slenthe,  and  to  hasarderye. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  195. 

Also  the!  idel  lernen  to  go  aboute  housis,  not  oonli  idil 
but  ful  of  wordis  and  curiouse  spcekynge  thiiigis  that  be- 
houeth  not.— M-iclif.  1  Tijmo.  c.  5. 

And  also  they  learne  to  go  fro  house  to  house  idle ;  yea 
not  idle  only,  but  also  triflig  and  busye  bodies,  sin.akynge 
thinges  whych  are  not  comely. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Eterne  God,  that  thurgh  thy  purveance 
Ledest  this  world  by  certain  governance, 
In  idel,  as  men  sain,  ye  nothing  make. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  1  l,l?t). 

Than  conielh  idlenesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all  harnies. 
An  idel  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles;  theras  devilcs 
may  enter  on  every  side,  or  shoot  at  him  at  discoverte  by 
temptations  on  every  side.— id.  The  Persones  Talc. 

And  if  they  techen  to  restreyne 
My  lone,  it  were  an  idell  peyne 
To  lerne  a  tliynge,  which  male  not  bee. 

Gower.  Con.  .4.  b.  iv. 
Among  these  other  of  sloutes  [Sloth's]  kinde, 
AVhiche  all  labour  set  behiude, 
And  hateth  all  bcsines. 
There  is  yet  one;  whiche  idelnes 
Is  cleped  and  is  the  norice 
In  man's  kynde  of  euery  vice.  Id.  lb. 


Id.  Ih. 

Neyther  is  it  lawful!  to  forsake  thy  ncyglibour,  and  to 
rithdraw  thyselfe  from  seruing  him,  and  to  get  thee  into  a 
en,  and  Hue  idlchj  profitable  to  no  man. 

Tyndall.   Wories,  p.- 154. 

A  louer  may  bestride  the  gossamour, 

That  i/dles  in  the  wanton  summer  ayre,      ■ 

And  yet  not  (M.—Sliahespeare.  Rom.  ^  Jul.  Act  ii.  sc.  G. 

But,  when  they  came  where  that  dead  dragon  lay, 

Stretcht  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large  extent, 
The  sight  with  idle  feare  did  them  dismay, 
Ne  durst  approch  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or  once  assay. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

Wherin  of  antars  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  hills,  whose  head  touch  hcauen. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speake.— SAaics.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Saili.  Wliy  do  you  talk  so  ? 
■Would  you  were  fast  asleep. 
Frank.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  idle. 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

On  me  the  curse  aslope 

Glanc'd  on  the  ground,  with  labour  I  must  earne 
My  bread,  what  harm?  Idleness  had  bin  worse ; 
My  labour  will  sustaine  ms.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

All  which  my  dayes  I  haue  not  lewdly  spent, 
Nor  split  the  hlossome  of  my  tender  yeares 
In  idlesse ;  but  as  conuenient. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

Diuerse delights  they  found  themselues  to  please; 

Some  sung  in  sweet  consort,  some  laught  for  ioy, 
Some  plaid  with  strawes,  some  idlic  sate  at  ease. 

Id.  II).  b,  ii.  c.  9. 

vol,.  I. 


IDO 

He  [Philopoemen]  was  a  man  that  could  not  abide  to  live 
idely,  and  that  desired  above  all  things  to  serve  continually 
in  the  army.— A'ortA.  Plutarch,  p.  311. 


You  haue  heard  of  such  a  Spirit,  and  well  you  know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiu'd,  and  did  deliuer  to  our  age 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter,  for  a  truth. 

Shakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Witidsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Else,  when  the  flowrets  of  the  season  fail, 

Though  one  would  saue  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat, 

Should  pay  such  songsters  idling  at  my  gate. 

Parnell.  The  Flies.  An  Eclogue. 

His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud  contempt 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fo.x. 

The  meditated  blow, 

Stooping,  he  shunn'd  ;  the  javelin  idly  fled. 
And  hiss'd  innoxious  o'er  the  hero's  head. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

The  soul's  play-day  is  always  the  devil's  working  day, 
and  the  idler  the  man,  still  the  busier  the  tempter.  The 
truth  is,  idleness  offers  up  the  soul  as  a  blank  to  the  devil, 
for  him  tuwritewhat  he  will  upon  it.—Souih,  vol.  vi.  Ser.lO. 

For  who'd  sustain  war's  toil  and  waste, 

Or  who  th'  hoarse  thund'ring  of  the  sea. 
But  to  be  idle  at  the  last, 

And  find  a  pleasing  end  in  thee.— Smor(,  Ode  1.  Idleness. 

For  thee,  O  Idleness,  the  woes 

Of  life  we  patiently  endure. 
Thou  art  the  source  whence  labour  flows. 

We  shun  thee  but  to  make  thee  sure.  Id.  lb. 

Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best, 
If,  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good, 
He  seek  his  proper  happiness  by  means. 
That  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder  thine. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 


I'DOL. 

Ido'i.ater. 

Ido'l.\tress. 

Ido'latrize,i'. 

Ido'i.atuv. 

Iuoi.a'trical. 

luo't.ATROUS. 

I'dulize,  r. 

I'dolish. 

I'doi.ism. 

I'DOI.IST. 
I'noLlZER. 
I'DOLOIS. 


Fr.  Idole;  It.  and  Sp.  Idolo; 
hat.  Idolum  J  Gr.  EiSoiAov,  from 
€i5os,  an  image.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  Tyndall. 

An  image,  species  or  repre- 
sentation ;  emphatically — an 
image  worshipped,  adored ; 
any  person  or  thing,  adored, 
loved  to  excess. 

An  idol  or  image  is  also  op- 
posed to  a  reality  ;  thus  Lord 
Bacon  (see  the  quotation  from 
him)  speaks  of  idols  or  fiilse 
appearances  ;  of  which  he  discourses  at  large  in 
the  iv  th  book  of  the  5th  chapter  Oe  Aiigmentiis 
Scientiarum. 

But  of  metis  that  ben  offrid  to  idolis  we  witen  that  an 
idol  is  no  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  no  God  but 
ooa.—  Wiclif  1  Cor.  c.  8. 

To  speake  of  meate  dcdyeat  vnto  ydols,  we  are  sure  yt 
ther  is  none  ydol  in  ye  worlde,  and  that  there  is  none  other 
God  but  one.— £i(-/e,  1551.  lb. 

And  while  Poul  abood  hem  at  Atheynys  his  spirit  was 
moued  in  him,  for  he  saigh  the  citee  ghouun  to  idolatric, 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  17. 

The  angel  of  God  hath  me  the  trouth  ytaught. 
Which  thou  shalt  seen,  if  that  thou  wilt  reney 
The  idales,  and  be  clene,  and  dies  naught. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nonnes  Talc,  v.  15,737. 

What  diflference  is  tiler  betwix  an  idolastrc,  and  an  avari- 
cious man?  But  that  an  idolastre  peradventure  ne  h.-ith 
not  but  0  maumet  or  two,  and  the  avaricious  man  hath 
many  :  for  certes,  every  florein  in  his  coffre  is  his  maumet. 
Id.  The  Persones  Tale. 


And  thus  the  fende  from  dale  to  dale 
The  worship  of  idolatric 
Drough  forth  vpon  the  fantasie 
Of  l;im,  that  were  thenhlyude. 
And  CDUthen  nought  the  troutli  fiiule. 


If  ye  bestowe  the  fastynges  and  abstaynynges  of  the  Scrip- 
tures now,  vpon  such  Jewyshe  feastes,  ye  do  as  ded  your 
pay  pay,  your  papa,  I  shuld  saye,  whyche  appoyntcd  the  to 
hys  ydolalrou's  dayes  of  ydleness.—Bale.  Apology,  fol.  55. 

Scrue  none  image  in  your  harts.  Idolatric  is  Greeke, 
and  the  English  is  imageseruice ;  and  an  idolater  is  also 
Greke,  and  the  English  an  imageseruant. 

Ti/ndali.  Wurkcs,  p,  421. 

ion 


IDO 

Who  such  an  image  or  idolouse  prince  is  thus  vp  set  or 
constituted  by  authoritie,  he  maye  in  no  wyse  speake,  but 
oute  of  that  spirit  yt  their  c5iurers,  ciifessours  I  shuld  sai, 
haue  put  into  him.— IJalc.  Image,  pt.  ii. 

That  men  beholding  so  great  excellence. 

And  rare  perfection  in  mortalitie, 
Doe  her  adore  with  sacred  reuerence 
As  th'  idole  of  her  Maker's  great  magnificence. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


I  do  find  therefore  in  this  enchanted  glass  four  idols,  or 
false  appearances  of  several  distinct  sorts,  every  sort  com- 
prehending many  subdiuisions :  the  first  sort,  I  call  idols  of 
the  nation  or  tribe ;  the  second,  idoli  of  the  palace ;  the 
third,  idols  of  the  cave  ;  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  the  theatre, 
SiQ.— Bacon.  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

That  uxorious  King,  whose  heart  though  large, 

Beguil'd  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Idol  unto  himself,  shame  to  the  wise. 
And  all  that  honour  thee  idolatrize. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

Chor.  Yet  with  this  strength  thou  serv'st  the  Philistines 
Idolatrous,  uncircumcis'd,  unclean. 

Sam.  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but  by  labour 
Honest  and  lawful  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  Civil  power. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
I  ( 


As  for  those  captive  tribes,  themselves  were  they 
Who  wrought  their  own  captivity,  fell  off 
From  God  to  worship  calves,  the'  Deities 
Of  Egypt,  Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 
And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

When  they  have  stuff"d  their  idolish  temples  with  the 
wasteful  pillage  of  your  estates,  will  they  yet  have  anv  com- 
passion upon  you,  and  that  poor  pittance  which  they  have 
left  you. — Id.  Reason  of  Church  Govern,  b.  ii.  Conclusion. 


Till 


lit  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
d'jlisnis,  traditions,  paradoxes? 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.: 


This  pomp  have  brought 

To  Dagon,  and  advanc'd  his  praises  high 

Among  the  heathen  round ;  to  God  have  brought 

Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  op't  the  mouths 

Of  ic/o«i/s  and  atheists.  Id.  Samson  Agonisles. 

■ Thou'It  heare 

How  their  cold  language  tells  thee,  that  thy  skin 

Is  but  a  beauteous  shrine,  in  which  black  sin 

Is  idolized.  Habington.  Castara,  pt,  ii.  Elegy  3. 

Before  their  mother's  gods  they  fondly  fall. 
Vain  idol-gods,  that  have  no  sense  uor  mind. 

Cowley.  Women's  Superstition. 

Begin  thy  reign  with  God ;  purge  the  churcli,  deinoIi;h 

those  piles  of  abomination  ;  abandon  those  idol-mnngcrs, 

restore  devotion  to  its  purity.— S/j.  Hall.  Cont.  Rchoboam. 

With  these  now  nam'd  the  idnll-ssrving  bands 
What  number  loe  (time  past)  their  folly  findes? 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Sixth  Houre 

When  I  was  at  Maderas,  or  Fort  George,  I  took  notice  of 
a  great  ceremony  used  for  several  nights  successively  by  the 
idolaters  inhabiting  the  suburbs  :  both  men  and  women 
(these  very  well  clad)  in  a  great  multitude  went  in  solemn 
procession  with  lighted  torches,  carrying  their  idols  about 
with  tham.-Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  Ifi37. 

The  Saxons  were  a  sort  of  idolatrous  pagans,  that  wor- 
shipped several  gods  peculiar  to  themselves,  among  whom 
Woden,  Thor,  and  Frea,  were  the  chief,  which  left  their 
memories  still  preserved  by  the  common  names  of  three 
days  in  the  week. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  An  Introd.  to  the  History  of  England. 

Another  may  idolize  his  money,  and  make  his  gold  his 
God  ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  is  it  not  really  more  profitable  for 
him  to  lose  an  earthly  estate,  than  to  have 
heaven  '.—South,  vol.  x.  Ser.  5. 


That  is  to  say,  this  is  the  true  Religion,  and  the  way  to 
eternal  life,  viz.  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  and  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  beware  ot idol-worship. 

Clarke.  On  the  Trinity,  c.  1.  s.  3. 


Like  a  coy  maiden.  Ease,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires— an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oft'nest  sacrifice  are  favour'd  least. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

The  truth  is  this :  The  usurped  right  of  punishing  for 
opinions  was  first  assumed  and  long  ingrossed  by  idolators. 
And,  if  tradition  maybe  believed,  Abraham  himself  narrowly 
escaped  the  fire  for  preaching  against  its  divinity. 

IVurbiirlun.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  Ap. 

,1(1-1"    i    ■;        •  :i  '         .•   /mie  colour.  Though  they 

sav.  II  -    :    :  ■.   I         i  ■■'      swuar  falsely,  i.e.  vainly, 

idol, I ,..  I  I     II  i,  given  soon  after  :  they 
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As  the  renouncing  him  for  king  was  the  throwing  him 
cff  as  God  i  and  as  the  renouncing  him  for  God  was  the 
llirowing  him  off  as  king ;  itlolainj,  which  was  the  rejecting 
hin  as  God,  was  properly  the  crimen  lascs  majestaiis;  and 
60  justly  punishable  by  the  Civil  laws. 

Warburton.  Dimne  Lei/alion,  b.  v.  s.  2. 
I  have  observed  the  affectation,  which,  for  many  years  past, 
has  prevailed  in  Paris  even  to  a  degree  perfectly  childish,  for 
idolix.iiig  the  memory  of  sour  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 
Though  I  he  not  such  an  idolizcr  of  antiquity  as  Harris, 
yet  they  have  great  oliarms  for  me. 

Warburton.   To  Hurd.Lnt.iS. 

IDONE'OUS.      Lat.  Idoneus,    perhaps   from 
tho  Or.  TStoy,  proper,  peculiar ;    and  therefore, — 
.Suited  or  adapted  to,  fit. 

By  wliich  he  expresses  his  conception  and  idea  for  the 
judicious  collocation,  idoneous  and  apt  disposition,  right 
casting  and  contrivement  of  the  several  parts  and  rooms, 
accordiug  to  their  distinct  offices  and  uses. 

Evelt/n.   Of  Architects  S^  Architecture. 
Especially  if,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  some  other  fit 
niiueral  water,  or  idoneous  liquor  be  likewise  dropped. 

Boyle,  il'ortcs,  vol.  iv.  p.  806. 

JE'ALOUS.  ^       Fr.JaIou.r;  It.  and  Sp.  Ge- 

Je'alously.     >loso ;      Lat.   Zilnhjpus,     zeliis. 

Je'alousy.  )  Zelus,  Vossius  derives  from  fs- 
ciVyfirvere,  to  warm,  to  glow,  because  it  is  pro- 
perly that  warmth  or  fervour  of  mind,  whicli  is 
distin<Tuislied  in  emulation  or  rivalry  :  it  is  then 
extended  to  invidious,  suspicious,  rivalry  ;  to  the 
suspicion  of  rivalry;  to  envy  at  the  ri\'alry  of 
another,  at  the  good  success  of  another.  See  the 
quotation  from  Spenser. 

Emulous,  invidious,  suspicious ;  looking,  ob- 
serving, watching  with  envy,  with  suspicion ; 
suspiciously  watchful  or  vigilant,  careful  or  cau- 
tious. 

JcctkliSiJ, — It,  Gelosia ;  Fr.  Jalousie,  "  a  lattice 
window,  or  grate  to  look  through,"  (Cotgrave,) — 
is  in  current  speech. 

In  ffelesie  ioye  less,  and  janglynge 


Trcwiy  if  they  were  distroicd  ,.     ./  ,.  \'.u\  .•.-^    \ 

eady  in  all  the  hearts  of  my  trew  .^i .;  .;u       ,  i  .i>, 
elous  ouer  himself,  least  hee  bee  (■;:..■  ui  ii  .  .>    m 
Cliaucer.  Tl-.i.u.u-hI  uI  L.m 
Therwith  the  fire  otjealousie  up  sterte 
"Within  his  hrest,  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  beliold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  ashen  ded  and  cold. 

Jd.  The  Kuighles  Tale, 
But  finally  to  taken  hede, 
Men  male  well  make  a  likelyhede 
Betwene  hym  which  is  auarous 
Of  golde,  and  hym  that  hjealou 


p.  108. 
ure  for 


Ofl< 


Gower.  Con.  A.  h. 


"VVlierof  it  is,  that  he  conceiueth, 
That  ilke  vneasy  maladie. 
The  whiche  is  elected,  jeluusie  : 
Of  whiche  if  I  the  propertee 
Shall  telle,  after  the  uicetee, 
So  as  it  worcheth  on  a  man  : 
A  feuer  it  is  cotidian. 


wel  se,  Galathian 
voce  you,  and  as  It 
lur  fauor.— iyda(.  Galalhl 


Id.  lb. 
wherabout  they  go :    some 


uuyng  ; 


abor 


It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  obedience, 
in  the  wife,  if  she  tliink  her  husband  wise  ;  which  she  will 
never  do  if  she  finde  h\m  jealous. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Marriage  f;  Sinijte  Life. 
Toi\\e  jealou.iie,  thou  turnest  loue  diuine 

To  ioylcsse  dread,  and  mak'st  the  louing  liatt 

AVith  hatefull  thoughts  to  languish  and  to  pine. 

And  feed  itselfe  with  selfe-consuming  smart. 

Of  all  the  passions  in  the  mind  thou  vilest  art. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  11. 
That  he  did  not  mean  hereby  to  contend  with  his  lordship, 
through  whose  assistance  he  had  always  hoped  that  her 
majesty's  safety  (consisting  in  the  true  maintenance  of  her 
majesty's  supreme  government)  should   be  Jealoustii  pre- 
Eerved— 5(;7//)c  Life  of  Whitgift,  an  1589. 
So  fears  the  lover  when  his  breast, 
'By  jenUius  phrenzy  is  possest ; 
Forswears  the  nynrph  for  whom  he  burns, 
Yet  straight  to  her  whom  he  forswears  returns. 

Walsh.  A  Cure  for  Jealousy. 
Forgive  those  fooli.'^h  fears  of  fancy'd  harms. 
That  stab  my  soul,  while  tliey  but  move  thy  tears  ; 
And  think,  unless  I  love  thee  still, 
I  had  not  treated  thee  so  ill ; 
1*01   these  rude  pangs  of  jealousy  are  much  more  certain 

signs 
Of  love,  than  all  the  tender  words  an  .amorous  finoy  coins. 


JEJ 

If  we  love  glory,  we  are  jealous  of  partners,  and  afraid 
Bui'ke.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

Now  in  dreadful  pause 

His  thoughts  seem  lost;  then  springing  suddenly 
He  stamps  the  ground  ;   then  jealously  casts  round 
His  burning  eyes,  as  if  he  fear'd  his  thoughts 
■\Vere  listen'd  to. 

Iliclde.  The  iSiege  of  Marseilles,  Act  iii.  se.  5. 
Jealousy  is  a  painful  apprehension  of  rivalship  in  cases 
that  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  us. 

Cogan.    On  the  Passions,  pt.  ii  c,  2. 

TEER,  r      A       Skinner  fhinl^s  most  pi obably 

JcFR,  H.  j  fiom  the  (5cr     Schcercn,   conse- 

.Tf'ercr          y  quentialh,  texaro,  dittis  et  factis 

.Ic'rRiNG,  n    (  conturaehosH,      (lit  )      scmdere, 

Jc'frinolt.  J  spc-iie,  {\  '■^    S(  /;  an,  to  shear,) 

to   cut,   to  diMde ,    tho  mrt     (Wafhlcr  has   no 

doubt)  deriMil — xton'.in'i  c\  \(>\done  s(nili  ad 

contumcliamlibcnhomuiis      hmius  sa\>< — io jeer, 

or  ye  i,  and  yeeri/  is  the  A  ^  Lena,  tiom  eotjian, 

or  eoisian,  ge-orsi  in  I, n    ^i  in   iiiif  ire,  to  piovoke. 

And  to  jeei  ma}  nii  ui  — 

To  sp(akpinMl  111   li    I     111*11   h      (oirinffly;   to 
utter  pif  \r1   n     t    ml  i       t    I   n   t  to  scoff, 


to  mod 

ThL  Ii 


And  passe  the  bonds  of  m 

Her  dalhaunoe  he  uespis  1  '  l 

SjH  '  b  n    c.  C. 

The  brave  mmd  is  allotted  m  tU  I  iith 

To  manage  empirts  fu  m  the  snit  cf  thrones, 
Frighting  coy  fortune  when  sht  stern '^t  appc lis. 
Which  scorneth  si^hs   and  g  ,  nth  at  our  tears 

Diaytun.   TheBaiom   irais,h.m. 
Pas.  Democritus,  thou  ancient  fleerer. 
How  I  miss  thy  laugh,  alid  ha'  since. 

Bus.  There  you  nam'd  the  famous  jccrer, 
That  ever  jppr'rf  in  Rome  or  Athens. 

Beaum.  c?-  Fleteh.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

For  he  being  tribune  left  in  ajear  the  exercise  of  his 
ffice,  and  went  into  Syria  to  Ponipey  upon  no  occasion ; 
nd  as  fondly  again  he  returned  thence  upon  a  sudden. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  721. 

Mad.  We  ieere  all  kind  of  persons 

We  meete  withall,  of  any  ranke  or  quality. 
And  if  we  cannot  ieeie  them,  we  ieere  ourselves. 
P.  Ca.  A  pretty  sweete  society  !  and  a  gratefull  ! 

B.  Jonson.   The  Slnple  of  Newes,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
I  phay  at  this, 

Id.  lb. 

All  this  will  not  content  some  morose  cavillers,  whom  I 
have  heard  jeeringly  say  •'  that  many  who  were  burnt  in  Fox 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  drank  sack  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth." — Fuller.  Worthies,  Barlc-stiire. 

What  rejoicing  and  jeering  the  adversaries  make ;  how 
the  godly  ministers  are' discouraged.  I  will  pass  over,  &'c. 

Sirype.  Life  of  Partner,  an.  15C1. 
And.  giggling  thus  at  one  another. 
Each  j.-eriiii]  lout  reform'd  his  brother  , 
Till  ti.e  whole  parish  was  with  ease 
Sham'd  into  virtue  by  degrees. 

Somervilc.  The  Devil  OulwilUd. 
But  tlie  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  e.ars. 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  hH  jeers. 

Swift.  Tlie  Grand  Question  debated. 
Friend  Tortoise,  quoth  ttie  jeering  Hare, 
Your  burthen's  more  than  you  can  bear. 
To  help  your  speed,  it  were  as  well 
That  1  should  ease  you  of  your  shell. 

Lloyd.  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

.lEJU'NE.  "J  Lat.  Je/Hntis,  which  Martinius 
Jeju'nely.  I  derives  from  the  Gr.  Keuo-eiv, 
Jeju'neness.  f  ebacuare,  to  empty,  for  he  is 
Jeju'nity.      J  jejune,  whose  belly  is  cmplij  of 

food. 

Jijune, — empty,  and  therefore  hungry  ;    empty, 

void,  vacant,  destitute,  poor,  barren. 

The  Aristotelian  hypothesis  gives  a  very  dry >JHne  account 
of  Nature's  phcenoraena-. 

Gtanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  8. 

If  we  discourse  of  man  and  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
first  appetites,  and  the  first  reasons  abstractedly,  and  in 
their  own  complexions,  and  without  all  their  relations  and 
provisions,  we  discourse  jejunely,  and  falsely,  and  unprofit- 
ably.— J?p.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  Pref. 

So  that  there  ,ire  three  causes  of  fixation  ;  the  even  spread- 
ing both  of  the  spirits,  and  tangible  parts  ;  the  closeness  of 
the  tangible  parts  :  and  the  jejinienc^se.  or  extream  commi- 
nution nf  spirits— Sncnn.  Nalurall  Hislorir,  s.  ?09 


JEO 

No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this,  [the  works 
of  the  creation]  none  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  soul ;  in 
comparison  whereto  that  of  worrts  nn.l  nhra'f=;  seems  to  me 
insipid  and _y>i(/?ic. — Ray.  On  ,      i    ,  //,,',  :,i    i. 

Other  learned  writers,   \'  ,  '  •    i   ,  i^ion  to   say 

sometliing  purposely  of  col.;  ...  i  i:,,.,i  ,t  exceedingly 
jejunely. — Boyle.   IVork.^-,  vol.  ii.  ^.  ITj. 

Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunily  to  the  length  of  a  com- 
petent letter. — Benltey    Letters,  p.  I'Gl. 
The  loud  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  same. 
Beggars  invention,  and  makes  faney  lame, 
Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jcjf/ne, 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune. 

Cowper.  lieliremenf, 

JE'LLY.  See  Gei.i.y.  So  called  because  stif- 
fened, thickened,  concreted,  coagulated,  as  if 
eonrjeaM. 

Any  thing  concreted  or  coagulated  into  a  vis- 
cous substance. 
CflU'd  barnacles  by  us,  which  like  ^  jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then  by  the  fluxure  nurs'd. 
Still  great  and  greater  thrive,  untill  you  well  may  see 
Them  turn'd  to  perfect  fowls,  when  dropping  from  the  tree 
Into  the  merey  pond.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  28, 

And  for  close  of  all  a  jelly  made  of  ye  bones  of  beef,  the 
best  for  clearness  and  good  relish,  and  the  most  delicious 
that  I  had  ever  seen  or  tasted. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  Feb.  12,  1CS2. 
With  wonder  he  surveys  the  upper  air. 
And  the  gay  gilded  meteors  sporting  there ; 
How  Umbent  jellies,  kindling  in  the  night, 
Shoot  through  the  ether  in  a  trail  of  light. 

Garlh.  Tlie  Dispensanj,  c.  4. 
And  having  flll'd  his  empty  belly 
With  mutton  broth  and  meagre /e%, 
Gave  him  a  robe  of  sleek  prunella. 
And  very  wisely  made  him  fellow. 

Catvthorn.  Wit  ^-  Learning. 

JE'NNETING.  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Juneling ;  the  name  proper  to  certain  apples  be- 
cause they  ripen  in  June. 

Contrariwise  pomegranate  trees,  fig  trees,  and  apple  trees, 
live  a  very  short  time :  and  of  these  the  h,astie  kind  or  jeuil- 
ings,  continue  nothing  so  long  as  those  that  bear  and  ripe;i 
later.— 7/oi7(»id.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  44. 

JE'NNETT.     See  Genett. 

The  12  of  December  the  emperour's  majestic  and  all  his 
nobility  came  into  the  field  on  hcrsebacke,  in  most  goodly 
order,  hauing  very  fine  jennets  &  Turkie  horses  garnished 
with  gold  &  siluer  abundantly. 

Hacklityt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 


Were  they,  like  Spanish  jeBMi/s,  to  impregnate  by  the  wind, 
they  could  not  have  thought  on  a  more  proper  invention. 
Sjtectalor,  No.  127. 
Watch  not  their  steps— they're  safe  without  thy  care 
Unless,  ]ikc  jennets,  they  conceive  by  air. 

Churchill.  Tlie  Times. 

JE'OPARD,  n.  ~\  Written  Jt/par^t'e  by  Chaucer, 
Je'opardize,  u.  I  and  J^»6ar(f!/ by  Sir  T.  More. 
.Je'opardless.  I  Skinner  saLys,-^eopardi/,  po- 
Je'opardy.  [  riculum,   q.d.    the   Fr.   Jai/ 

Je'opardous.  perdu,]itera\\y,  I/iavelost ;  or 

.Je'ofardously.  J  as  the  learned  Dr.  T.  H.  pre- 
fers, Jeu  perdu,  alost  game.  Junius  suspects  it  to  be 
a  word  originating  among  gamblers,  risking  every 
thing  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die,  and  at  every 
chance  of  the  table  exclaiming,  Jeu  perdu .'  Tj'i- 
whitt  rather  believes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  jeu- 
parli.  A  jeu  parti  is  properly  a  game  in  which 
the  chances  are  exactly  even:  hence  it  signifies 
any  thing  uncertain  or  hazardous.  Jeu  parti  is 
in  Low  Lat.  Jocus  partitus ,-  so  said,  when  the 
power  is  given  to  any  one  of  choosing  one  of  two 
things  proposed  to  him.  ( Du  Cange. )  To  jeopard, 
is — 

To  risk,  to  hazard,  to  endanger,  to  imperil. 


Cha 


Tale, 


cthi 


-Id.  Troilus,  b.  i 


And  er  that  yc  /,  ; 

Beth  nat  to  hasty 

For  hasty  man  nc 

But  God  wold  I  had  ones  or  twise 

Icond,  and  know  the  ienpantise 

That  coud  the  Greke  Pithagores 

I  shuld  haue  plaid  the  bet  at  ches.         Id.  The  Dreau 


JER 


For  thus  stant  euery  man's  life 

Jn  ieojjardie  for  his  wife, 

And  for  his  doughtcr,  if  thei  bee 

Passyng  an  other  of  beautee.  Gou'er.  Con.  A.\i.\u. 

As  I  yet  intende  not  to  cumi-  forthe  and  itihard  niysclfe 
after  other  of  my  frendes :  wliicli  woulde  Cod  wer  ratlier 
here  in  suertie,  then  I  were  there  in  iubardy  with  the. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  49. 

■\Vliye  madame  (quod  another  lorde)  Icnow  you  any  thing 
why  thei  should  be  in  iubardije?    Nay  verely  sur  qd.  shee, 
nor  why  they  should  be  in  prison  neitlier,  as  "they  now  be. 
Id.  lb. 

Rather  had  I  haue  in  you  that,  whiche  is  of  lesse  perfec- 
tion, so  that  it  bee  ieoperdlesse,  tliat  whiche  is  nuiche  more 
commendable,  beeyng  yet  suche  as  is  ioyned  with  no  small 
^ef\\\.—  Udal.   1  Cor.  u.  7. 


JES 

JE'RKIN.      Skir.ner  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  Cyr- 
tdkin,  tunicula;  a  diminutive  of  Cyrtcl,  a  tutiic. 
See  KiRTi.E. 
A  short,  close  coat. 

Tliy  bodies  bolstred  out  with  bumhast  ind  -nith  badges 
Thy  rowles,  thy  ruifes,  thy  caules,  thy  co  fes    t\y  j  rk  ns 
and  tliy  jagges.— Gojcoiyne.  A  Clialle  ge  to  Be  luhe 

Tlieir  teeth  are  all  filed,  which  they  doe  for  a  brauene  to 
set  out  theniselues,  and  doe  jagge  their  flesh  both  legges 
amies,  and  bodies,  as  workemanlike,  as  a  je  A  «  maJ  r  witli 
vs  pinlieth  a  jerk'm.—HacUuyt.  Voyages  vol  m  p  504 

What  delicacy  can  in  fields  appear, 

Whilst  Flora  herself  doth  a  f rize ^cr/tin  -near' 

Sp.  llail.  Eclogue  D  c     btl    lol 

The  18th  Dec.  1534  was  a  great  triumph  at  the  c  urt  gate 
by  the  kings  and  divers  lords,  both  Engl  sh  and  Span  sh 
who  were  in  goodly  harness,  and  tipoii  the  r  arms  "oodly 
jcrt/ffsof  blue  velvet,  and  hoaeembroideied  i  thsihen  d 
blue  sarcenet.— S^^e.  Memorials.  Queen  Marj  an  lo54 


JESS. 


Fr.  Gels;   It.  Gctti;    Low  Lit  Jach 

prince  |  SO  called— quia  cum  eis  /aciuntur  hkonts  et  emit 
■'hII"iiITfuI.  an. 25.  '  *""*»■•  ^^ pradam.    (SeoMciapc.)   Hdnmcr  mhl. 


the  whiche  it  was  answered  that  it  was  both  icopardeous 
«  kyng  &  for  his  whole  realme  to  haue  thi " 
it  for  feare  of  inuasions  by  vtward  enemies. 

note  on  the  passage  quoted  from  .Shal  espeare  sav 
not,  no  more  thanthey,  repUed  Philip,  j  "  Jrsses  are  short  straps  of  leather  tied  about  the 


]^:^;:i^^^^  '^.  "^^L  l^C""  ^'^":"'  I  ^°'  °f  -  '--k,  by  which  she  is  held  on  the  H.t 


Plutarcli,  p.  561. 

This  his  goodly,  valiant,  and  jeopardout  enterprise  (as  it 
is  termed)  was  represented  with  advantage  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  the  king,  wlio  highly  praised  and  rewarded  him 
fur  the  same.— Ja Wer.   Worthies.  Cornwall. 

Eut  by  the  way,  there  is  a  great  quicksand. 

And  a  whirlepoole  of  hidden  ienpardic; 
Therefore,  Sir  Palmer,  keepe  an  euen  hand  ; 

For  twixt  them  both  the  narrow  way  doth  lie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

This  letter  I  have  exemplified  in  the  Appendix,  as  con- 
taining some  matters  of  remark :  as,  what  hard  and  unjust 
methods  were  then  used  by  the  pope's  creatures  to  bring  the 
professors  of  the  Gospel  into  jeopardi/. 

Slrtjpe.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1566. 


Whs 


ithc 


Paid  to  tlie  full 


.lERK,  V.     ^ 
JcRK,  n.  I 

.Ie'rker.         f 
Je'ukin'g,  ti.  J 


i\ow  wantmg  them  he  felt  himselfe  so  1  <•!  t 

That  like  an  hauke,  which  feeling  her  elf  freed 
From  bels  and  iesses,  which  did  let  her  fl  ght 
Him  seem'd  his  feet  did  fly,  and  in  their    peed  del  ght 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu      p  b  v     c  4 

If  I  do  proue  her  haggard, 

Though  tliat  her  jessc-i  were  my  deere  hea  t  stri  gs 

I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  downe  the  v    de 

To  prey  at  FoiUme.— Shakespeare.  Othello   Act  i      sc  S 

JE'SSAMINE.     See  Jasmine. 

JEST,  V.     ^       Sliiiuicr  prefers  the  Lat  Gf9 
Jest,??.  ticiijari ;  and  Junius  who  decides 

Jf/stek.  )  for  .;«/-/,«.  nliserve^  tl  if  the  It  i 

Je'sting,  ,1.       Vum^  -.^-.   .,-  .,  .  , 
Jr,'sTi\ni.Y.  )  g,'s''-    '      , 
the  English  expouii'l.- 
ing-,  or  by  moving  hi-  iMMut.ii:  -  ■>■, 
parts  of  the  body  ridiculuisly,  and  t     th     j      |  i 
^ ^  (lice  of  him,  whom  he  intendeth  to  mock  at      T 

Junius  (who  writes  it  FerA)  thinks    '^^''^7"    ,  „  ,,,,., 

'  To  play  or  perform,  merry  or  laughable  tricks  ; 
to  utter  laughable  sayings  ;  to  do  or  say  things  in- 
vented or  feigned,  for  gamesome  purposes,  with 
mirthful  or  pl.iyful  intention. 

In  our  old  dramatic  writers,  to^fs^  is  to  j  la)  cr 
act  a  part  in  a  mask. 
■\Mio  raunge  at  random  iesting  at  the  iust 
As  tliough  they  raignde  to  do  euen  what  tliey  lust 

Gascoigne.  The  Fi  uites  of  It  ane 


ler,  who  thinks  all  her  pain, 

■■,/,j  of  travail,  gain, 

i  is  born  ;  thinks  ev'ry  pray'r 

1(1  answer'd  in  an  Iieir? 

lan.  Churchill.   The  Times. 


JET 

Petr.  You'll  let  me  in,  1  hope,  for  all  this  jesting. 
Mar.  Hope  still.  Sir. 

Beuum.  f,-  Fielch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  i.  so.  3. 

Kened,  King  of  Scots,  tlien  in  the  Court  of  Edgar,  sitting 
ne  day  at  table,  was  heard  to  say  jestingly  among  his  set- 
1  t     1  e  wonder  d  how  so  many  Provinces  co  Id  be  held  m 

bj         n  bj  such  a  1  ttle  dapi  er  min 


Skii 


thinks — a  sono  fictum ; 


it  has  a  strong  affinity  with 
some.  Lye  doubts  whether  it 
m;iy  not  be  from  the  A.  S.  verb,  Ge-tecc-an,  cor- 
rigere,  animadvertere ;  to  correct  or  punish, 
( Somncr. )  May  it  not  be  from  Jar,  v.  with  aug- 
menting suffix,  ic  (eke),  jaric,  jitrli,  jer/i  9  See  Jar. 

To  hit  or  strike,  to  throw,  to  take  away,  with 
a  quick,  short  motion  or  action ;  with  a  sudden, 
smart  blow. 

What  Stepney  meant  in  the  passage  below  is 
not  very  clear. 

For  this  we  see,  the  stiflfe  and  strongest  arme. 

Which  giues  a  ierke,  and  hath  a  cunning  loose, 
Ehootes  furdcst  still,  and  dulli  a'v.av  most  liarme. 

fV'  -•;-■.    r^.v  P,iiile„f  Fetters. 
Is'tnot  swfti-  ;  ,    .' lies  must  shade. 

With  that  whhii     ,    ,  ■!  I   \  ..  ..■    i  .  ..  .,  i.iile, 
Or  floor-strow  ,i  in.k-  .mhi:  iIi  r  '   i.u    ,  r\  shoares? 
But  waxen  croniius  «l-i1  „ice  uuli  li.uion'd  haires. 

Up.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat  "i 
beat. 


And  if  he  haue  children  by  another  wife,  then  shall  plaje 
:  ieslcrs  raile  and  lest  vpon  thee,  as  a  cruell  step  dame 
Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  nr  nan  b  m  c 


I    peine  : 

howly: 


Last,  thi 
But  he  1 


lie  never  his  yong 

St  aske  his  mother  to  define, 

i  jerks  she  v/ould  Ills  breech  sh 


Var.    Let  'era  alone  Frank,  I'le  make  'em  their  own 
jitice,  and  a  jerher. 

Bcauin.  §•  Fletch.   Wit  without  Money,  Act  iv.  sc.  1 

Nor  blush  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance  meet. 
But  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet. 

Stepney.  Juvenal,  Sat.  S. 


Instead  of  easy  flapping  side-way 
•riis,  the  quite  contrary  way. 

Derhani.  Physi, 
Bastings  heavy,  dry.  obtuse. 
Only  duhicss  can  produce; 


pirits  .ill  I 


vorkii 


. Vt  his  heels. 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  as 
And  with  a  dext'rous  jerk  soon  tw 
And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  i 


t  swims  by  rapid,  brisk 
■Theology,  b.  viii.  c.  6. 


Cowpcr.  Task,  b. ; 


For  thy  delicate  pastimes  (thou  hast  no-ne)  euerlastjn^ 
'"     for  thy  iestinqes  and  songes,  cotinuall  wtping  nnd 
g  —  Vdal   Luke  c  16 

Bath lU us  for  a  time  was  all 
itie  of  Rome 

Phaii    Zy'erfl  iigill 


jet  thercA  itliall 
lot  mix  d  ^vilh  gall 
Not  tending  to  disgrace. 

But  fairly  givenT 
Becoming  well  the  place, 
Modest  and  even  ; 
That  they  with  tickling  pleasure  may  provut 
Laughter  in  him,  on  whom  the  jra 
Di  ayl 

As  gentle,  and  as  iocond,  as  to  iesl 
fio  I  to  H'-^t.— Shakespeare.  Jtieh.  II.  Act 


J    Tl    A    ys  fE  trope 


Co  p  ^ 


Truth 


JE  MIT 


Pr  Je  uiie       A  prie  t  of 
the  so  iLt)  of  Jesus     An  order 
of  lehgiout.  men    e<!tabhshed 
fy  Io>ola    a  Spanish  s  Idler 
Thev  pietend  tofoUon  exactly 
the  fcotstcps  of  our  blessed 
ha\c  usuipt      At  fr'st 
I  e  people  s  esteem  by 
t  now  they  arc  gene 
aubc  of  their  de\  il  '^li 
1  cifciprises,  and  seciet  in- 
tngucs     (Cot^ia\e  ) 

A  Te<!    I         n  In  li=h  i 'age,  an  intriguer,  a 
I  tier 


tl  e  S  hools  of  L 


la 


\t  Pome  tl  ePole>i^u 


Tliese  forward  women  usurp  upon  the  fashions  of  their 
husbands,  and  will  have  their  faces  seen  as  well  as  their 
voices  heard ;  as  the  jesnitosses  of  late  time  dared  both  to 
attempt  and  practice,  till  the  late  restraint  of  Pope  Urban 
curbed  and  suppressed  tliem  —Bp  Hall   Rem  p  2S7 

In  my  censuie  cf  tiavell  glancing  at  thex*'";  til  b  ngge 
of  their  Indian  niincles  (nhcnat  their  vtn  friends  make 
sport )  I  chii-'eCdidinal  I  elhrmmefor  an  ivouchei  ot  these 
tuzenages— //    Tlu  insua  to  thi.  4  It  itisinunt 


seci  re  from  the  pract  ceo^jtsn  tt 
D 
I  should  be  glad,  th  i 
advice  which  was  cl 
Prelate  of  our  Churd 
public  act  of  disowm 
Cl)  les    ind  subscribe,  t  t 

authonty  of  d  posmg  Kn  ^^     in 
tl  t  1  oath  ot  allegiance  —Id   lb 

He  Hlio  laokswellmto  thi   argi 
aicanum  and  the  sanctum  si 

indeed    is  only  lefoimed  ^t^w^^t^w    as  jesmtisn  is 
else  but  Popish  Puritanism— S  uth  vol  \    Ser  5 

jMoie  viin,  if  some  slv  artful   High  Dutch  slave 
Or  fl  III  the  iLsuit  School  semt  piecious  km\e 
tigud  Cluuhilt    Goti, 


how  can 
n  thit  Rel 
/     I,    I 

we  be 
"lief 

1 

\  the 
lend 

tle,oeit 

U     Klucil 

s  notliing 


From  the  black  catalogue  and  worlliy  crew, 
'V'nejesvilical  and  scheming  few. 
Selected  by  the  leader  of  the  clan, 
Received  instructions  for  their  future  plan. 

Chatterton.  Ittsignation. 

JET.     ■)       Fr.Jaet,fjm/ale:U\t.Ga</>:lc'S;GT. 
Je'ttv.  f  FayaTTjs.        See    the   quotation   from 
Pliny. 


broke.  | 

Sacrifice  to  Apollo.  \ 


Bmt    Why  he 


the 


i  them.— /rf.  Mtich  . 


ince  s  ii-aster,  a  very  dull  foole, 
g  impossible  slanders ;  none  but 
and  the  commendation  is  not  in 
lie,  for  lie  hotli  pleases  men  and 
{doe  about  Nothi7)g,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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Tile,  \    II  S67 
Of  hewen  stone  the  porch  was  fiirh  wrou.,ht 

Stone  more  of  valcw    and  mere  smotth  and  fine 
Then  jV/ or  marble  till    from  'icUnd  !  r  n      ' 


JET 


But  most  I  wonder  how  that  jeKj  ray, 
'VVhich  those  two  blackest  sunnes  do  fair  display, 
Should  ehine  so  bright,  and  night  should  make  so  sweet 
a  da/.        P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Ectoi/ues,  Eel.  T 


Yet  cherish  d  there,  beneath  the  shining  waste 
The  furry  nations  harbour  :  tipt  with  jet, 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 

Thomson.  Winter. 
His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  fuU-form'd  maids  of  Africk  lave 
Their  ye//y  limbs.  Id.  Summer. 

I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws, 
On  blushing  crabs  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  j<;^  or  sloes  austere. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
Does  your  old  master  still  persist  to  prize 
His  quondam  mistress  with  the  jet-black  eyes  ? 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  4. 

JET,  t;.  ^  I  believe,  says  Skinner,  from 
.Ie'ttee.  I  the  Fr.  Jetter,  Lat.  Jacere,  to 
Je'tteau.  r throw;  hence  a.  jetty,  any  tiling 
Je'tting,  n,  )  thrown  out  or  projecting.     See 

To  Jut. 

To  throw  out  or  project,  to  shoot  out ;  to  throw 

out  or  shake,  (so.  the  body  in  walking ;)  to  strut 

along. 
Jet,  or  jctteau,or  jctte-d'cau, — a  water-spout. 


And  griefe  seemes  ioye,  they  feede  theyr  fancyes  so. 

Gascoigjie.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 
Ye*  neuer  found  I  warmth,  by  ictlinj  in  thy  iaggs. 
Nor  neuer  can  I  weare  them  out,  although  they  rende  like 
raggs.— W.  Weeds.  Complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 

And  yet  in  towne,  he  ietteth  eueiy  streete. 

As  though  the  god  of  warres  (euen  Mars  himself) 

Might  wel  (by  him)  be  liuely  counterfayte. 

Id.  Tlie  Steele  Glas. 
I  see  Farmeno  come  iettjing  like  a  lord,  but  see  howe  idle 
he  is,  as  one  out  of  all  care  and  thought.     • 

Udal.  Flowres,  fol.  9?. 


For  they  [her  eyesl  arq  Wered 

And  she  graye  beared 

Jawed  like  ajelli/.—Skellon.  Elinour  Rumming. 

VThen  in  a  chamber  near  thy  majesty, 
Kjeltiny  ia.y  accomplished  and  brave 
That  well  could  speak,  well  couid  himself  behave. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 
Not  Pelops'  shoulder  whiter  than  her  hands. 
Nor  snowy  swans  that  je(  on  Isca's  sands. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 

For  the  first  in  his  Orations  was  very  modest,  and  kept 
his  place  :  and  the  other  of  all  the  Romans  was  the  first  that 
in  his  Oration  jetted  up  and  down  the  pulpit,  and  that 
plucked  his  gown  over  his  shoulders. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  682. 

Round  the  house  is  a  balustre  of  white  marble  with  fre- 
quent jeltns  of  water,  and  adorned  with  a  multitude  of 
statues.— i'»c/i/M.  Memoirs.  Rome,  IG44. 

But  that  instead  of  this  form,  so  incommodious  for  the 
ronveyance  of  waters,  it  should  be  jelled  out  every  where 
into  hills  and  dales  so  necessary  for  that  purpose,  is  a  mani- 
fest sign  of  an  especial  providence  of  the  wise  Creator. 

Derliam.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iii.  c.  i. 

Thus  the  small  je(,  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 

Spirts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope.  TheDunciad,  b.  ii. 

For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a 
prospect  than  rivers,  jctleaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the 
scene  is  perpetually  shifting,  and  entertaining  the  sight 
every  moment  with  something  that  is  new. 

Spectator,  No.  412. 

And  as  to  our  own  Globe,  the  winds  could  not  have  given 
those  kindly  and  salutiferous  agitations  to  the  air  as  they 
do,  but  they  must  have  been  too  much  retarded,  if  not 
wholly  stop'd  by  the  e.xhorbitant  angles,  anAjettings  out  of 
other  figures. — Dcrham.  Aslro-Theoloyy,  b.v.  c.  5. ' 

Let  us  cut  all  the  cables  and  snap  all  the  chains  which 
tic  us  to  an  unfaithful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour, 
that  shoots  far  out  into  the  main  its  moles  and  jettces  to 
receive  us.— £ur/«.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

E.Kcels  in  t\\xamtjetle  d'eau  or  fountain, 
Or  leads  his  stream  across  a  mountain. 

Ja^.  Labour  Si  Genius. 


J  E  W 
JE'T,'5.\M.      Sev  [■'lotsasi. 

JE'WEL.      ^       Fr.  Joyau  ;  k.  Gioja,  yhyello  : 

Je'weller.      >  Sp.  Jot/a,  joyel ;     Dut.  Juivecl ; 

Je'wellery.  J  Ger.Jmvel;  which  Wachter  de- 
rives from  the  Gr.  KeintjAiov,  aliquid  rcpositum,  any 
thing  laid  up,  stored,  as  precious  or  valuable  ; 
and  he  thinks  the  Low  'La.t.  Jocalia,  q.d.  jogaKa, 
is  a  manifest  imitation  of  the  German.  Salmasius 
(see  Menuge)  says,  —  the  ancient  Latins  called 
every  thing  joculum  from  which  any  one  could 
receive  pleasure. 

LTsed  as  a  general  name  for  precious  stones,  or 
any  ornament  in  which  they  may  be  set  or  placed. 

&  Richard  at  that  turne  gaf  him  a  faire  juelle. 

The  gode  sueid  Caliburne,  that  Arthur  luflfed  so  welle. 

R.  Brmine,  p.  155. 


Yet  nathelesse  I  wol  not  say 

That  she  for  solace  and  for  play 

May  a  jewel  or  other  thing 

Take  of  herloues  free  yeuing.— CAaKcer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 

And  saide  hym,  that  he  wist  where 

A  treasour  was,  so  plentious 

Of  golde,  and  eke  so  precious 

Of  iewetles,  and  of  riche  stones. 

That  it  to  all  his  hors  at  ones 

Were  a  charge  suffisant.  Goicer.  Con.  A.  h.  v. 

A  juellere 

Which  brought  from  thence  golde  oore  to  vs  here, 
Wherof  was  fyned  mettal  good  and  clcne. 

Ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Whiche  is  called  Gazophylacium  (that  is  to  saie,  the 
Jewelhouse,  or  sextrie,  or  treasourie,  in  whiche  the  jewels  of 
the  temple  were  kepte.)— C/d«/.  Luke,  c.  21. 

01.  Heere,  weare  this  iewcll  for  me,  'tis  my  picture  : 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

And  while  this  deuice 

Lay  thus  vpon  the  forge  :  this  jeweller 
Made  priuy  signes  (by  winkes  and  wiles)  to  her. 
Thait  was  his  object ;  which  she  tooke  and  he 
(His  s-igne  seeing  noted)  hied  to  ship. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xv. 

My  Queen's  square  browes  , 

Her  stature  to  an  inch  ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 

As  silver-voic'd;  her  cyQS  as,  jewel-like. 

And  cas'd  as  ricUy.— Shakespeare.  Pericles,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Pompeius  the  Great  met  with  the  jewell-caskel  of  King 
Mithridates,  which,  among  many  other  rich  oblations,  he 
presented  in  the  Capitoll.— .ffo/^ond.  Plinie,  b.  xxxvii.  c.  1. 

For  first  from  knighthood  rising  in  degree. 

The  office  of  the  jewel-house  my  lot. 
After,  the  rolls  he  frankly  gave  to  me, 

From  whence  a  Privy  Counsellor  I  got. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 

An  honest  mind  1  hope,  'tis  petticoat  proof. 

Chain  proof,  aai  jewel-pronf :  I  know  'tis  gold  proof. 

Beaum.  fr  Fletch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  design  must  of  itself  be  good  ;  if  it  be  vicious,  or  in 
one  word,  unpleasing,  the  cost  of  colouring  is  thrown  away 
upon  it :  it  is  an  ugly  woman  in  a  rich  liabit  set  out  with 
jewels.— Dryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

There  were  jewellers  here  [Rio  de  Janeiro]  formerly,  who 
purchased  and  worked  them  ou  their  own  account,  but  about 
fourteen  months  before  our  arrival,  orders  came  from  the 
Court  of  Portugal,  that  no  more  stones  should  be  wrought 
here,  except  on  the  King's  account:  the  jewellers  were 
ordered  to  bring  all  their  tools  to  the  viceroy,  ard  left 
without  any  means  of  subsistence. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

s,  she  finds  from  wofiil  experience, 
■■  'i  known  they  come  from  her. 
Burke.  Articles  of  Charge  against  JVarren  Hastings,  68. 

JE'WISE.  Judgment,  ptmishment.  It  may 
have  been  formed  by  corruption  either  of  the  Lat. 
Jiulicium,  or  the  Fr.  Justice,  (Tjrwhitt.) 

The  Kyng  wrote  hys  lettcre  agayn  to  the  justise. 

That  he  wist  non  bettere,  bot  do  him  to  juwise.  | 

R.  Brunne,  p. 
Tlie  King  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  jeieisc. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5: 

And  than  he  s.iyde  unto  the  twelfc, 

Which  of  the  senate  weren  wise 

I  have  rtescrued  the  iuise. 

In  harte  that  it  were  do.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi 


JEWS-HARP. 

Jews-trump. 


Perhaps  a  jeu-irompe,  a.j?u- 
npe. 
10J4 


IF 

Yet  if  they  would  brynghim  hatchets,  kniues,  and/twiis- 
harps.  he  bid  them  assure  me,  he  had  a  mine  of  gold,  an  I 
could  refine  it,  &  would  trade  with  me. 

Haekluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  S"6. 

If  we  would  haue  any,  wee  should  send  them  J  ewes-harps, 
fur  they  would  giue  for  eury  one  two  hennes. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  G65. 

2  Gent.  Has  made  a  thousand,  sir. 
And  plaies  the  burthen  to  'em  on  a  Jews-trump. 
Beaum.  ^-  Fletch.  Humourous  Lieutenant,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

JE'ZEBEL.  For  the  application,  see  the  quo- 
tation. 

It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  so  posted  that  my  lodgings  are 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  a  Jezeoel.  You  are  to  know, 
sir,  that  a  Jezebel  (so  called  by  the  neighbourhood  fl-om  dis- 
playing her  pernicious  charms  at  her  window)  appears  con- 
stantly dress'd  at  her  sash,  and  has  a  thousand  little  tricks 
and  fooleries  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  the  idle  young  fellows 
in  the  neighbourhood.— ^/jccfa/or,  No.  175. 

IF.  Skinner  says, — "  ijf  in  agro  Line.  GiJ ;— 
ab  A. S.  Gif,  si:  Hoc  a  verbo  gif-an,  dare,  q.d. 
dato:"  and  this  Lye  quotes  with  approbation; 
and  it  is  also  adopted  by  the  editor  of  G.  Douglas. 
Ray,— "Cm,  gif,  in  the  Old  Sa.xon  is  Gif;  from 
whence  the  word  if  is  made — per  aphaeresin  lietraj 
g.  Gif,  from  the  verb  gif-an,  dare ;  and  is  as 
much  as — dato." 

Tooke, — "  //■  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the 
Gothic  and  A.  S.  verb  Gif-an.  And  in  these  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  in  the  English  formerly,  this 
supposed  conjunction  was  pronounced  and  written, 
as  the  common  imperative,  purely  gif."  "  G. 
Douglas  almost  always  used  gif:  once  or  twice 
he  has  used  if."  "  Chaucer  commonly  uses  if; 
sometimes  yeue,  yef,  iff. " 

In  the  3fan  cf  Lawes  Tale  and  Prologue,  quoted 
below,  Tyrwhitt  reads  if.  B.  Jonson,  in  the 
passage  quoted  below,  writes  gif. 

Richard  of  Gloucester  writes  gef.     R.  Brunne, 

Tooke  gives  the  following  resolution  of  the  lines 
cited  below  from  B.  Jonson.  "  She  can  be  re- 
claimed ;  gife  that,  my  largesse  bath  lotted  her  to 
be  your  brother's  mistresse.  She  cannot  be  re- 
claimed, give  that ;  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to 
be  your  brother's  prey." 

Another  example  is  : — "  How  will  the  weather 
dispose  of  you  to-morrow ?^ — If  fair  (i.e.  give  fair 
weather)  it  will  send  me  abroad;  if  ionX  (i.e.  give 
foul  weather)  it  will  keep  me  at  home."  Or 
making  the  datum  (or  thing  given)  a  sentence. 
Thus,—  if  it  is  fair,  t'ic, ;/  it  is  foul,  &c.  the  reso- 
lution will  be — It  is  fair  weather;  give  that:  it 
will,  &c. ;   It  is  foul  weather;  give  that:  it  will,  &c. 

As  this  dragones  forgte  thus,  the  kynge  hette  Merlyn  there. 
Forte  segge,  gef  he  couthc,  wat  the  tokenynge  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  131. 

"  Wc  mote,"  he  seyde,  "  be  hardy,  and  stalworthe,  and 


That  he  suld  fynd  a  palmere  orly  at  morn. 
At  the  South  gate,  alone  as  he  was  born, 
//  he  wild  praie  him,  for  Jhesu  Christe's  loue 
He  wild  do  the  bataile,  and  thei  suld  be  aboue. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  32. 

If  he  had  pes  at  euen,  he  had  non  at  moiovr.—Id.  p.  40 

Lo  here  the  letters  selid  of  thys  thyng 
That  I  mote  beare  in  all  the  haste  I  may  ; 

Yene  ye  wold  ought  unto  your  Sonne  the  kyng, 
I  am  your  seruant  bothe  nyght  and  day. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  5159, 

And  therfore  he  of  full  avisement 
Nolde  neuer  write  in  non  of  his  sermon's 
Of  suche  unkynde  abhominacions 
Ne  I  ne  wol  non  reherce,  yef  that  I  may. 

Id.  I'he  Prologue,  v.  4509. 

She  was  so  charytable  and  so  pytous 
She  wolde  wepe  yf  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  Wedde. 

Id.  lb.  V.  14.1. 
For  ;/men  loke  in  holy  churche 
Betwene  the  worlde,  and  that  thei  worche, 
There  is  a  full  great  differeace.— Goafr.  C:>ii.  A.  Prol. 

For  certes  suche  a  maladie 

As  I  now  haue,  and  long  haue  hadde 

I(  might  make  a  wise  nia'.i  maddo 

//  that  it  shulde  longe  endui'e.  14.  lb.  l>.  i 


1  GN 

And  ;/a  sone  of  pees  be  there  ;  youre  pees  sciial  rcsle  on 
liyia  but  ij  noon  :  it  schal  turne  agen  to  yoii. 

WicUf.  Luke,  c.  10. 
Am! ;//  the  soiine  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest 
vpon  hi :  if  not,  it  slial  returne  to  you  againe. 

Bible.  1551.  lb. 

Lord  sulTre  it  also  this  yeer  the  while  I  delue  aboute  it, 
and  sclial  dunge  it  if  it  schal  make  fruyt.  if  nay,  in  tyme 
comynge  thou  schalt  kitte  it  doun.— f(7c(i/.  Luke,  c.  13. 

Lorde,  let  it  alone  this  yeare  also,  t3'll  I  dygge  rounde 
aboute  it  &  donge  it,  to  see  whether  it  wyll  beare  frute  :  and 
ijf  it  beare  not  then,  after  that,  cutte  it  d'owne. 

Bible,  1551.  n. 
And  thei  axiden  him,  and  seiden  to  him,  what  thanne 
baptisist  thou  if  thou  art  not  Crist,  neither  Elye,  neither  a 
profete.— ^nt;!/.  Jon,  c.  1. 

And  they  axed  liym,  and  seyde  vnto  him  :  why  baptisest 
thou  thS  v/thou  be  not  Christ,  uor  Helias,  neither  a  pvo- 
Vhetl— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

My  largesse 

Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresse  ; 
Oif  shee  can  be  reclaim'd  :  gif  not,  his  prey. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc,  1. 

IG.     The  old  adj.  termination,  softened  into  y, 

(qv.)  from  A.  S.  Ic-an,  to  eke,  to  add,  to  join,  as, 

bhodiy,  bloody,  and  used  to  denote  an  addition  or 

adjunction.     See  Ick. 

IGNA'RO.  It.  Ir,naro;  Lat.  lynarm ;  igno- 
rant.     An  ignorant  person. 

Tliis  was  the  auncient  keeper  of  tliat  place. 
And  foster-father  of  the  gyaur.t  dead  ; 
His  name  Irjtiaro  did  his  nature  right  aread. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 
II  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  iguarocs  to  challenge 
this  for  Popery  which  they  understood  not. 

Mountagu.  Appealo  to  Ccesar,  c.  31. 

Lat.  Iijnis,  fire.  Varro  says, 
Ignis  a  nascendo,  quod  hinc. 
nascitur  omne,  et  quod  nascitar, 
ignescii,  (fortasse  melius.  Ignis 
indit.  Scaliger. )  De  Ling.  Lat. 
lib.  iv.  Vossius  thinks  that 
ignis  may  be  quasi  ingenis  ,- 
(ho  in  not  privative,  but  augmentative.  To  this 
etymology  it  may  be  objected  that  it  supposes  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  respecting  the  element  of 
Jire  to  ha^■c  been  adopted  before  the  vulgar  name 
was  affixed  to  it.  I 

Fieri/, — of  or  pertaining  to  Jire;  having  the  ] 
qualities  or  powers  oifire.  j 

Though  it  be  not  quite  full  of  body,  yet  it  may  contain  ! 
some  of  the  earth's  magnetical  steams,  or  of  those  igneous  j 
corpuscles  that  flow  from  the  sun,  or  both  of  them. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  ' 


Ye  heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  warme  weather  had 
even  ignited  the  aire  and  prepar'd  the  materials  to  conceive 
the  fire,  which  devour'd  after  an  incredible  manner  houses, 
furniture,  and  everything.— iJw/z/H.  Mem.  vol.i.  Sep.  lOCO. 

Now  to  contract  this  direction,  there  needs  not  a  total 
ignilion,  nor  is  it  necessary  the  iron  should  be  red  hoi  all 
over. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Now  such  bodies  as  strike  fire  have  sulphureous  or  7y;?i- 
lible  parts  within  them,  and  those  strike  best,  which  abound 
most  in  them.— W.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

To  instance  in  the  very  worst  of  all  the  things  named, 
viz.  the  volcano's  and  ignivomous  mountains  ;  they  are  some 
of  the  most  terrible  shocks  of  the  globe,  and  dreadful 
scourges  of  the  sinful  inhabitants  thereof,  and  may  serve 
them  as  emblems,  and  presages  of  Hell  itself. 

Derham.  Phijsico-Theoligij,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

It  drives,  ignipntent,  through  every  vein, 

Hangs  on  the  heart,  and  bums  around  the  brain. 

Savage.  On  the  Recoverij  of  a  Lady. 

"Whether  flunking  beings  were  of  an  etherial  or  igneous 
nature,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  was  variotisly  dis- 
puted ;  but  that  thinking  is  an  operation  of  some  kind  of 
being  or  other,  was  always  taken  for  granted,  as  a  principle 
that  could  not  possibly  admit  of  doubt. 

Reid.  Inquiry,  c.  2.  s.  6. 
Parching  thirst,  anon 

Drinks  up  the  vital  maze,  as  Simois  dry, 
-  Or  Xanthus,  by  the  arm  ignipotent, 

■With  a  red  torrent  of  involving  flames 

"   '        ■    '  Thompson.  Sickw^ys,  b.  i. 

IGNO'BLE.  \  Fr.  Ignoble:  It.  IgnoMe ; 
Lat.  Ignobilis,  from  in,  priva- 
tive, and  nobilis,  from  notum, 
known.     See  Ennoble. 


Without  renown  ;  unknown,  unnoticed,  mean, 
worthless,  base. 

To  locke  up  the  gates  of  true  knowledge  from  them  that 
affectuously  seketh  it  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  a  property  be- 
longynge  only  to  the  hypocrytysh  Pharisees  and  false  lawers. 
A  more  signe  of  ignobylytie  can  not  be  sene  then  to  hyde 
■Bale,  in Leland'sNeweYear's  Gift. 


Ignoble  French,  your  fainting  cow'rdice  craves 
The  dreadful  curse  of  your  own  mother  earth, 

Hard'ning  her  breast,  not  to  allow  you  graves, 
Be  she  so  much  ashamed  of  your  birth. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agin 

For  what  in  the  world  is  more  apt  and  natural  to  pi 
humility,  then  to  meditate  upon  the  low  stoopings  ai 
scents  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  to  the  nature  of  a  man, 
weaknesses  of  a  childe,  to  the  poverties  of  a  stable, 
ignublenesse  of  a  servant,  to  the  shame  of  the  crosse, 
pains  of  cruelty,  to  the  dust  of  death,  to  the  title  of  a  6 
and  to  the  wrath  of  God ; 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt. 


Dis.  3. 


IGNO'BLE.    I 

Igno'bleness.   I  : 

Igno'blv.  I  ( 

Ignobi'lity.    j  i 


York  then,  which  had  the  regency  in  France, 

They  force  the  king  ignobly  to  displace, 
Thereto  the  Duke  of  Somerset  t'  advance. 

Their  friend,  and  one  of  the  Lancastrian  race. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud  ; 

Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  more. 
So  void  of  pity  is  th'  ignoble  croud. 

When  others'  ruin  may  increase  their  store. 

Dryden.  Annus  UirabiUs. 


I'GNOMINY.    -^       VY.Ignominie;   It.  and  ,Sp. 

Ignomi'nious.        i   Ignumiilia  ,    Lat.  Ignominia  ; 

Ignomi'nioi'sly.   I  from  in  privative,  and  nomen, 

I'gnomv.  )  quia    hac    vonien    amittitur, 

(Vossius.) 

Loss  or  want  of  name,  of  good  name ,  infamy, 
disgrace  or  dishonour. 

That  he  might  thereby,  what  lay  in  liim,  more  deepely 
disgrace  our  innocent  nation  amongthe  Germans  ami  Danes, 
and  other  neighbour  countries,  with  shamefuU  and  euer- 
lasting  ignominie. — HaekUiyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

Thus  now  may  ye  see  how  Christes  fleshe,  which  he  called 
bread,  is  the  spirituall  foode  &  meatc  of  om  soules.  VVhe 
our  soules  by  fayth  see  God  the  father  not  to  haue  spared 
his  onely  so  deare  beloued  sonne,  but  to  haue  deliuered  him 
to  suffer  that  ignominious  &  so  paynefuU  death,  to  restore 
vs  to  ]y!e.—Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  45D. 

But  let  vs  loke  for  that  greater  rewarde  of  euerlastyng  lyfe 
whiclie  shall  then  chaunce,  when  after  the  ende  of  this 
worlde,  in  the  whiche  the  niembres  of  Clirist  be  vexed  with 
many  afilictions  and  iguomies,  God  the  father  sljall  open  his 
glorye  and  magnificence,  in  them  that  be  his  true  wor- 
shyri<ers.— t't/n/.  Tilus,  c.  2. 

And  thou  the  Queen  of  Isles,  Great  Britain  :  why  do  ye 
Your  grandsire's  godlike  name  with  a  neglectful  ear 
In  so  reproachful  terms  and  ignrniiny  hear, 
By  every  one  of  late  contemptuously'disgvac'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

Thus  doth  soft  pleasure  but  abuse  the  niinde. 

And  making  one  to  servile  thoughts  descend, 
Doth  make  the  body  weake,  the  judgement  blinde, 
An  hateful  life,  an  ignominious  end. 

Stirling.  To  Prince  Henry,  Son  of  James  I. 

Who  [the  king]  never  call'd  a  parliament,  but  to  supply 
Ills  necessities ;  and  having  supplied  those,  as  suddenly 
and  ignominiously  dissolv'd  it,  without  redressing  any  one 
grievance  of  the  people. — Milton.  Answer  to  Eihon  Basitike. 

Troy.  Hence  broker,  lackie,  ignnviy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  Hue  aye  with  thy  name. 

Sliakespeare.  Troy  I.  §■  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  11. 

It  brands  a  man  with  a  lasting,  indelible  character  of 
ignominy  and  reproach,  and  that,  indeed,  so  foul  and  odious, 
that  those  usurjiing  hectors,  wlm  pretend  lo  honour  without 
religion,  think  the  charge  of  a  lye  a  blot  upon  them  not  to 
be  washed  out  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  gives  it. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

How  much  more  respectable  was  Fabius  Maximus  in  that 
caut-ion  which  broke  the  power  of  Hannibal,  than  Pompey 
ii:  that  ostentatious  confidence  which  preceded  and  partly 
occasioned  his  ignominious  overthrow  at  Pharsalia. 

Beaitie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2,  s.  5. 

Howe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  writer  and  a 
translator.  In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  so  ignomi- 
niously, that  his  Biter  is  not  inserted  in  his  works. 

Jolinson.  The  Life  of  Bo-wc. 


IGN 

IGNORA'MUS.  Seethe  quotation  from  Black- 
stone.      The  word  is  applied  to — 
"  One  who  knows  nothing." 

Give  blockheads  beere. 

And  silly  ignoramus,  such  as  think 

There's  powder-treason  in  all  Spanish  drink. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Vu  tuc  of  Saclt. 

Let  ignoramus  IvLXies  find  no  traitors  : 
And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires. 

Dryden.  Prol.  to  the  Dale  of  Guise. 

It  was  thought  observable  that  at  the  same  time  three 
sovereign  princes  should  h.ive  made  profession  of  philosophy, 
Chorees  in  Persia,  the  iiiifcHtiin  ■•<•  Theodohatus  in  Italy, 
and  he  [Justinian]  .it  \  1  n  i  i  i  j.,  aking  at  Constanti- 
nople :  which  sho\^^  !i  iiinged  by  those  who 
would  make  him  su  M 

Joitm.  Biira,  I  I,  al  Ilistonj,  an.  527. 

When  the  Grand  Jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they 
think  it  a  groundless  accusation,  they  used  formerly  to  en- 
dorse on  the  back  of  the  bill,  "  ignoramus,"  or  we  know 
nothing  of  it. — Blacksione.  Commentaries,  b.  iv,  c.  23. 

I'GNORANT,  adj.  ^        Fr.  Ignorance;  It.Igno- 
I'gnorant,  )i.  I   ranza  ;    Sp.  Ignorancia  ,- 

I'gnorantly.  I   La(.     Ignorantia  ;     from 

I'gnokance.  j    /i/iinnnc,   and   this  from 

I'gnorancy.  lijuiinis  :     in,    privative, 

Igno're,  v.  )   and  ijnanis,  the  old  gna- 

ruris,  from  rfoipt^-dr,  to  know,  (Vossius.) 

Not  knowing ;  having  no  hnou-lcdge,  unknowing  ; 

uninformed,    unlearned,    untaught,   unskilled,    or 

unskilful. 

To  ignore  is  a  favourite  word  with  Boyle ;  it  is 

common  in  Scotch  law, — as  ignoramus  was  in  our 

own. 

Therfore  I  seie  and  witncssc  this  thing  in  the  Lord,  that 
ghe  walke  not  now  as  Hethene  men  walkeTi  in  the  vanytj  of 
her  Witt,  that  han  undirstondyng  derkncd  with  derknesses, 
and  ben  alieneil  fro  the  lyf  of  God  by  iqnnraunce  that  is  in 
hem  for  the  blindnesse  of  her  herte,— JKic///.  Effesies,  c.  •(. 

And  as  a  wanton  lambe  full  ignorant 
IIow  he  is  pulled  and  drawen  to  be  bound 
Unto  the  time  he  hath  his  deathes  wound. 

C/iaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Louc. 


These  so  high  thinges  thou  hast  kept  secrete  and  hidden 
from  suche  as  after  the  world  are  reputed  wise  and  politique, 
and  hast  opened  the  same  to  the  litell  tendre  ones,  to  the 
inferiour  meane  sorte,  to  the  ignorauntes,  &  to  such  as  after 
tlie  iudgemet  of  the  world,  haue  no  great  wit  nor  experiece. 
Vdal.  Luke,  c.  10. 

And  thys  is  the  cause  of  the  slayer  that  shal  flee  thither 
and  be  saued:  if  he  smyte  his  neighbour  ignorauntly  and 
hated  hym  not  in  tyme  passed. 

Bible,  1531.  Deuleronomiunl,  c.  19. 

So  sore  haue  our  false  prophets  brought  y«  people  out  of 
their  wittes,  &  haue  wrapped  the  in  darcknes,  and  haue 
rocked  them  in  blyndnes  and  ignorauncy. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  157. 

Beldame,  be  not  wroth 

With  silly  virgin  by  aduenturc  brought 
Vuto  your  dwelling,  ignorant  and  loth, 
Tliat  craue  but  roome  to  rest,  while  tempest  ouerblo'th. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

We  cannot  know  any  thrag  of  nature  but  by  an  analysis  of 
it  to  its  true  initial  causes,  and  till  we  know  the  first  springs 
of  natural  motions,  we  are  still  hut  it/noiants 

<  I  I  Dojmulizing,  c.  21. 

What  pretty  inm»  \  d  1 

Man  ignorantlu^^  ill 

Both  sigh'd  and  lilt  1  1      liii.;eje. 

Both  trembled  and  wcic  sul    mi  km  \v  not  why 

Donne.  To  the  Countess  of  liunttngdon. 

And  brutish  Ignorance,  yciept  of  late 

Out  of  drad  darknes  of  the  deepe  abysme. 
Where  beeing  bred,  he  light  and  heauen  does  hate. 

Spenser    The  Tearcs  of  tlie  Muses.  (Thalia.) 

If  there  be,  at  this  day,  any  nations  (as  navigators  inform 
us  there  are  in  Brasil,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Indies) 
that  worship  not  God,  they  consist  not  of  Naturalists,  but 
brute  and  irrational  barbarians,  who  may  be  supposed  rather 
to  ignore  the  being  of  God,  than  deny  it. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

Now,  as  we  could  not  be  armed  against  the  tempter's 
methods,  if  we  ignored  them,  so  could  we  never  safelier  nor 
lietter  learn  them,  than  in  his  book,  who  can  alone  discover 
the  wiles,  and  fathom  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  trick  him 
through  all  his  windings  and  (otherwise  untraceable)  In- 
byrinths.— Id.  lb.  vol,  ii.  p.  20!. 


JIG 

Why  Is  he  honour'd  with  a  poet's  name, 
■Who  neither  knows  uor  would  observe  a  rule ; 
And  cliooses  to  be  ignorant  and  proud, 
Ratlier  than  own  his  ignorance,  and  learn  ? 

Boscom  .wn.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
Thus  some,  who  have  the  stars  survey'd, 

Are  iqnnranltii  led, 
To  think  those  ylorious  lamps  were  made 

To  light  Tom-fool  to  bed. 

Roa-e.  On  a  fine  Woman  who  had  a  dull  Husband. 
Yet  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  ? 


Grnij.  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

JIB.  For  the  usage  of  the  word  see  the 
example. 

I  think  thcie  vessels  are  navigated  either  end  foremost, 
and  that,  in  changing  tacks,  they  have  only  occasion  to  shil't 
ct  jib  round  the  sail.— Coot.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

J  IB- CRACK.     Perhaps,  Gim-crack,  (qv.) 
But  to  be  made  a  whim-wham, 

A  jib-crack,  and  a  gentleman  o'  the  first  house 

For  all  my  kindness  to  her. 

Beaum.  ^  Fldcli.  The  Tamer  Tamed,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

JIBE.     Also  written  Gibe,  (qv.) 

For  he  [Tarquinius]  would  not  suffer  his  mve's  father 
(unkind  sonne  in  law  he)  to  be  interred  :  saying  eftsoons  in 
iibing  manner,  that  Romulus  also  died,  and  was  never 
\mriei.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  31. 

Where  he,  all  hopeless,  lost,  imdone, 
Sees  cheerless  days  that  know  no  sun ; 
Where  jibing  Scorn  her  throne  maintains. 
Midst  mildews,  blights,  and  blasts,  and  rains. 

Lloyd.  The  Temple  of  Favour. 

JI'BLET,    i.e.  Giblet,  (qv.) 

Oh  that's  well :  come,  I'll  help  you : 


JIG,  V.         ')       See  Gig,  (conjectured  to  be 
Jig,?!.  from  the  A.  S.  Gag-gan,  to  go.) 

Ji'gget,  v.  I  Jig,  in  Ben  Jonson,  applied  to  a 
Ji'cnisH.  I  piece  of  low  humour,  a  farce. 
Ji'gmaker.  I  Jigging  fools,  in  Shakespeare, 
Ji'ggumbob.  J  silly  poets;  jig — denoting  a  me- 
trical composition,  as  well  as  a  dance. 

Jiggumbob, — another   name   (says   Butler)   for 
triiiiiets,  or  jimcracks. 
The  trembling  fowl  that  hear  ttie  jigging  hawk -bells  ring, 
And  find  it  is  too  late,  to  trust  them  on  their  wing. 
Lie  flat  upon  the  flood.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  20. 


C.3. 


.But  as  fiddlers,  still. 

Though  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thrust  one  more  ji  75  upon  you     so  did  hi. 
With  his  long  complemental  thanks  \e\  me 

A  jigge  shall  be  clapt  at  and  everj  rhime 
Prais'd  and  aprliuied  b\  a    Hni  1    j    lUrae 
F.Beaumont    Ir  I  j  I  t  ileoft. 


11 


.  conscience  is 
Castara  pt.  i. 


Shejigg'd,  and  playing  on  the  lute 
Spread  raptures  o'er  the  soul  of  Bute. 

Churchill.   Tlie  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

JIG-A-JOG.     From  Jog,  q.d.  Jogjog,  or  cheek 
a  jog.      Cheek  by  jowl  is  sometimes  written  Jig  by 


!  writer  (that  I  know)  had  had  hut  the  penning  o' 
r,  he  would  ha'  made  you  such  ijig-ajogge  V  the 
m  .should  ha'  tliought  an  earthquake  liad  beene  i' 
-B.  Jonson.  Barlliolomew  Fayre,  The  Induction. 


Supposed  by  Ray  to  be  a 
■  Juliana.     JiUfiirt,—&  flirt- 


Ham.  Oh  God    your  onely  jtqgi.  mak  r     what  should  a 
mando,  butbo  meirie— SAnie/jrari.    Han  U  {\ct  in  sc.  2. 
Luc.  My  husband? 
My  dearest  Angelo  ? 

Nor.  More  jigyam-bobs :  is  not  this  the  fellow  that  sworn 
Like  a  duck  to  tli'  shore  in  our  sea-service. 

Beaum.  «•  Fletch.  The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear. 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer: 
Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a.  jig  to  Heaven. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Epist.  4. 

The  coquet  therefore  I  must  distinguish  by  the  musical 
instrument  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a 
kitt,  that  is  more  jiggish  than  the  fiddle  itself,  and  never 
sounds  but  to  a  dance— Tai/er,  No.  157. 


Female  Taller,  No 

•  He,  who  had  so  lately  sack'd 

Jhe  enemy,  had  done  the  fact, 

Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims  and  jiggumbois. 


the  fay 

JILL.  See  Gill 
nick-name  for  Julia  1 
mgjill. 

Do  ve  snarle  you  black  jiVi  ■■  she  looks  like  the  picture  of 
America.— JBi'aafli.  ij-  Fletcli.  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

It  is  certain,  that  we  are  infested  with  a  parcel  of  jiUflirts, 

who  are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave  men,  for  the 

infant  partakes  of  tlie  temper  and  disposition  of  its  mother. 

Guardian,  No.  26. 

JILT,  v.  \      Lye    derives  from  the   Isl.  Gilia,  \ 

Jilt,  n.  (  amoribus  circnmveni'-e ;  which  in  ; 
Sw.  is  Gi/llii,  to  deceive,  and  in  Eng.  Guile,  or 
wile,  (qv.)  Jilt  is,  probably.  Guilt,  (g  pronounced 
soft. )     Applied  to — 

A  woman  who  beguile.^,  or  by  her  wiles  allures, 
a  man  to  love  her;  and  then  again  beguiles  or 
deceives  him. 

Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice  scale  of  interest, 
are  not  exactly  equal ;  which  by  the  way  was  the  true  cause 
of  my  jilting  him.— Spectator,  No.  301 . 

Nor  ask  I  vengeance  on  the  perjured  jI7^ 

'Tis  punishment  enough  to  have  her  guilt. 

Walsh.  Eleyy.  The  Petition. 

Wiy  in  sorrow  my  friend,  who  were  always  so  gay » 

Have  you  had  any  cross,  any  losses  at  play  ? 

Whence  arises  this  gloom,  this  uncommon  dejection  ? 

Ace  you  jilted  in  love  I  Cambridge.  A  Dialogue.  | 

JI'NGLE,  v.  ^        As  often  written  Gingle,  (qv.)  ' 

Ji'NGLE,  n.        >  The  noun  is  applied  to —  I 

Ji'noling,  n.  J  The  noise  of  small  pieces  of 
metal  shaken  together,  of  thin  metal  struck ; 
(met.)  to  an  aflectation  of  musical  sound.  To 
jingle — 

To  make  or  cause  such  or  similar  sound,  or 
affectation  of  sound. 

If  you  plant,  where  savages  are,  doe  not  only  entertaine  I 
them  with  trifles,  aud  gingles,  [or  jingles.]  but  use  them 
gently,  and  graciously,  hut  with  sufficient  guard  neverthe- 
lesse.— B«con.  Ess.  0/ Plantations. 

The  jingling  of  his  gives 

Might  call  fell  things  to  listen,  who  have  in  them 

A  sence  to  know  a  man  unarm'd,  and  can 

Smell  where  resistance  is. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fletch.  Tlie  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear, 
And  yet,  on  humble  subjects,  great  appear. 

Smith.   To  tlie  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Philips. 
Every  pert  young  fellow  that  has  a  moving  fancy,  and  the 
least  jingle  of  verse  in  his  head,  sets  up  for  a  writer  of  songs, 
and  resolves  to  immortalize  his  bottle  or  his  mistress. 

Guardian,  No.  16. 
My  veiy  dreams  were  rural ;  rural  too 
The  first-born  efforts  of  my  youthful  Muse, 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells. 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  pow'rs. 

Couper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some 

have  poured  out  again.'st  it,  [rhyme,]  as  if  it  were  a  mere 

barbarous  jinf;;i;i(7  of  sounds,  fitonly  furchildren,  and  owing 

to  nothing  but  the  conuption  of  taste  in  the  Monkish  Ages. 

Blair,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  38. 

JIVES.     Also  written  Gives,  (qv.) 


ILE.     See  Aisle.    From  the  Lat.  Ala,  a  wing. 
Applied  to — 
The  wings  or  sides  of  churches. 


ILL 

Praxagoras  is  of  judgment,  that  radishes  should  be  given 
for  to  eat,  unto  them  that  are  troubled  with  the  itiacke  pas- 
sion, to  wit,  the  paine  and  wringing  of  the  small  guts. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xx.  c.  4. 

Two  arteries  likewise  arise  from  the  iliacal  branches,  by 
which  the  infant  receiveth  the  purer  portion  of  blood  and 
spirits  from  the  mother.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Here,  seiz'd  with  iliac  passion,  mouthing  Leech, 
Too  low  alas !  for  Satire's  whip  to  reach. 
From  his  black  entrails.  Faction's  common  sewer, 
Disgorges  all  her  excremental  store. 

Falconer.   The  Demagogue. 


ILK. 

I'lkadel 
I'lkaman 
I'lkone. 
Jamieson. 


A.  S.  Ylk,  each,  every ;  Ilka- 
man,  ilkone each  or  every  man, 

or  one.      Ilk-r.ay, — this  or  vhat 
very  day,  the  same  day.    And  see 


&  wan  the  lond  ilk  dele,— W.  p.  29. 

The  duke  wrote  to  the  kyng,  in  luf  withouten  loth 
Bisout  him  ouer  alle  thing,  that  he  wild  hold  his  oth. 
&  geld  him  the  coroun  of  Jnglond  ilkadele.—Id.  p.  69. 


Ilkone  with  folk  inouh, 


It  is  divided  into  seventei 
twenty  fest  wide)  by  rows  of 


Sici. 


ves,  (each  about 
irious  marbles. 
■.  Spain,  Let.  35. 


">       Lat.  Ilia,  ilios ;   Gr.  Ei\cos,  from 
>  eiAeiK,    volvere,  circvmvolvere, 


Hudibras,  pt.  iii,  c.  \, 


ILE 

I'luck.  VeiAeiK,  volvere,  circvmvolvere.  Ap 
Iliacal.  )  plied  to  the  intestines,  from  their 
,-rr,.,,;J„i;,.,:i  Of  iiivolutions. 

'    :  '  ;>  ;<siiin, — a  disease  in  the  intestines. 
X    ,  I  r  .  ; '     '  >  I  '  <  t"  the  stomacke,  men  and  sheepe  have  the 
ii     I     I  '■;  iti:.il  l.u-tes,  through  which  the  meat  passetb  :  in 
hers  it  15  nanua  ,tc.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  3?- 
10« 


,  that  ilk  self  gere. 


This  like  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Sometime  with  the  lord  of  Palatie. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  64. 
Ther  I  was  bred ;  (alas  that  ilke  day  !) 
And  fostred  in  a  roche  of  marble  gray 
So  tenderly,  that  nothing  ailed  me. 

Td.  The  S(jUieres  Tale,  v.  10,813. 
Wherof  into  this  t/lke  dale 
To  geder  vpon  the  sea  thei  wonne. 
Where  many  a  doughter  and  sonne 
Thei  bringeii  forth  of  byrdeskynde.- Gower.  Con.  A.  b.iv. 

But  tell  me  shepheards,  should  it  not  yshend 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  heare  a  dolefuU  verse 
Of  Ro6.ilinde,  (who  knowes  not  Rosalinde?) 
TllP.t  Coliil  made!  ylke  can  I  you  rehearse. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender   August. 

ILL,  n.  '\  Junius  and  Skinner  think  maybe 
III,  adj.  I  contracted  from  Evil,  (qv.)  Tooke 
III,  ad.  Vis  of  opinion  that  Idle  becomes  III 
I'llv.  I  by  sliding  over  the  d  in  pronuncia- 
I'llness.  J  tion.  (See  Idle, and  Ail.)  Shake- 
speare,— "  Idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth."  Ray, 
(Sc.  Proverbs.) — "  ///  weids  waxes  well." 

Ailiyig, — unhealthy  or  unsound,  diseased,  dis- 
ordered, sick  :  then  applied  more  strongly,  as — 
wrong,  evil,  bad,  pernicious,  injurious;  unholy, 
depraved,  wicked;  causing  pain,  or  wretchedrcss, 
or  misery. 

Warner  used  lid  as  an  adjective  or  past  part. 
Illy  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Ill  is  much  used— prefixed— both  as  noun  and 
adverb. 
That  castelle  was  fulle  strong,  &  ilte  for  to  wj-nne 
The  .Sarazins  kept  it  long,  thei  wer  inow  ther  in. 

a.  Brunne,  p,  ISI. 


The  dede  that  I  did  ille.  my  foly  i 
1  praye  the  with  gode  wille,  forgy 


How  pleasaunt  and  deare  ^ 
howe  reuerent  a  thing,  euen 
Ticious  themselues. 

Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b. : 


lay  slie  sits  to  mark  on  the  house  top. 

arrets  hve,  and  the  great  towns  afraies, 

nindeful  of  ill.  Surrey.    Viryile.  JSnels,  h.  iv. 


This  acte  was  of  all  the  Spaniards  much  disliked  and  very 
ill  taken,  so  that  they  carried  the  Spaniard  prisoner  into 
Lisbon.— //ncA-/('S<.  Voyages,  vol.ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1S2. 

She  that  is  chast  is  fair,  well  fauoured,  rich,  frnitfull, 
noble,  and  all  best  things  that  cau  be  named :  and  contrary, 
she  that  is  vnchast,  is  a  sea  and  treasure  of  all  ilnesse. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  11. 


ILL 


1  haue  lefte  to  hir,  the  gai'deins  of  Vulcan,  wliiche  I 
caused  to  make  for  her  recreation.  And  if  thou  take  it  from 
hir,  thou  shewest  thyne  ijlnesst:— Golden  Boke,  c.  47. 

We  lost  not  any  one.  nor  had  niv  /  '  ,,  -  / 1  .  mv  know- 
ledge, nor  found  any  calentura.  (ji-  '        I   .'    i.stilcnt 

diseases  which  dwell  in  all  hot  v  -  >-  :  > ,  tc  the 

equinocriall  line. — Hackiuyi.  Voyi;:    .  ."l   iii.  ii.'i-ii. 

I  could  here  name  many  of  our  country  buildings  both 
larie  and  wide,  neither  ilfauuured  in  shewe,  nor  base  in 
regard  to  their  workmanship,  and  costly  flrmenesse  or 
strength.— /</.  lb.  vol.i.  p.  577. 

The  whiche  counsell  although  in  suclie  a  case  it  be  not 
worthy  to  be  reproued :  yet  it  fel  out  UJauauredly. 

Goldivgc.  Casar,  fol.  I2D. 

Little  of  stature,  ill  featured  of  limmes.  croke-backed. 


Flee  then  ,jl-s,irrlln;,  pie. 


Sir  T.  More.    Il'orlces,  p.  37. 
,  baites  untrue. 


The  Plnlosophers  Say! 


War. 


Albion's  Enijlan 


Nought  wants  but  time  and  place,  which  shortly  shee 

Denized  hath,  and  to  her  louer  told. 
It  pledlsed  well.     So  well  they  both  agree ; 
So  ready  ripe  to  ill,  ill  women's  counsels  bee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

Tlie  image  answered  him :  I  am  thy  ill  angell,  Brutus, 
and  thou  shalt  see  me  by  the  city  of  Philippes. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.GlC. 

Nath'lesse,  th'  enchaunter  would  not  spare  his  paine. 

In  hope  to  win  occasion  to  his  will ; 
■\Vhich  when  he  long  awaited  had  in  vaine, 
He  chang'd  his  mind  from  one  to  other  ill. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

Ill  seemes,  said  he,  if  he  so  valiant  be, 

That  be  should  be  so  sterne  to  stranger  wight : 
For  seldome  yet  did  liuing  creature  see, 
That  curtesie  and  manhood  euer  disagree. 

Id.  lb   b.  vi.  c.  4. 

■  Thou  would'st  be  great, 

Are  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illncsse  should  attend  it. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Yet  we  have  wits,  and  some  that  for  wits  go, 
Some  real  ones,  and  some  that  would-be  so, 
But  'tis  ill-natiir'd  wit,  and  such  as  still, 
To  th'  subject  or  the  object  worketh  ill. 

Brome.  Epistle  to  C.  C.  Esq. 

The  fear  of  God  is  freedom,  joy.  and  peace. 
And  makes  all  ills  that  ve.t  us  here  to  cease  : 
Though  the  word  fear  some  men  may  ill  endure, 
'Tis  such  a  fear  as  only  makes  secure. 

Waller.  Of  the  Fear  of  God,  c.  1. 

Observe  the  language  well  in  all  you  write, 
And  swerve  not  from  it  in  your  loftiest  flight. 
The  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  offence. 

Drijden.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  1. 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  ? 

There  deviates  Nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 

God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 

Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 

Or  change  admits,  or  Nature  lets  it  fall, 

Short,  and  but  rare,  till  Man  improv'd  it  all. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  4. 


While  his  [the  Prince  of  Orange]  illness  lasted  and  the 
event  was  doubtful,  all  was  in  suspence,  and  none  of  the 
parties  engaged  seemed  to  have  other  notions  or  sentiments 
than  what  were  raised  by  the  hopes  or  fears  of  so  important 
a  life.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Mtmoirs,  from  1G72  to  1670. 

Ill-nature  is  such  a  disposition,  as  inclines  a  man  to  those 
actions,  that  thwart  and  sour  and  disturb  conversation  be- 
tween man  and  man;  and  accordingly  consists,  1st.  of  a 
proneness  to  do  ill  turns,  attended  with  a  complacency,  or 
secret  joy  of  mind  upon  sight  of  any  mischief  that  befalls 
another.  2dly.  An  utter  insensibility  of  any  good  or  kind- 
ness done  him  by  others.  Either  of  these  ill  qualities,  and 
much  more  both  of  them  together,  denominate  a  person  ill- 
natured. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distlnguish'd  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  mod'rjte  ills. 

Cowper.    Task,  b.  iv. 

A  tatter'd  apron  hides. 

Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 

More  tattered  still ;  and  doth  but  ill  concea. 

A  bosom  heav'd  with  never-ceasing  sighs.— W.  lb.  b.  j. 


ILL 

Alas  !  T  only  wish  for  health  again, 
Because  I  think  my  lover  shares  my  pain  : 
For  what  would  health  avail  to  wretched  me, 
If  you  could,  unconcern 'd,  my  illness  see  ? 

Littleton.  Sutpicia  to  Cerinthus  in  her  Sickness. 

IL-LAPSE,  V.  ~\       Lat.  Ilhbor,  ittap.vt.^,  to  fall 
I[.i,.\'p.sE,  n.  I  into  ;  to  glide  into;  (from  i», 

lM..\'psiNn,  n.      y  aug.  and  lahi,  to  fall  or  glide.) 
Im.a'ps.\bi.e.        j       To  fall  or  glide  into  ;    ge- 
Ii.labi'mtv.       j  ncrally,  to  pass  into. 
GlanviU   and   Chejne  use  (the  one)  ilhpsahk, 

and  (the  other)  i7/«6iV(7^— negatively,  {in,  priv.) 
Indeed  they  may  be  morally  immutable  and  illapsahlc : 

but  this  is  grace,  not  nature ;  a  reward  of  obedience,  not  a 

necessary  annex  of  our  beings. 

GlanviU.  Pre-cristence  of  Souls,  c.  8. 

The  illapse  of  some  such  active  substance  or  powerful 
being,  illnpsing  into  matter,  and  united  to  it,  might  form  it 
into  that  constitution  which  it  enjoyed. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  321. 

If  men  will  needs  suppose  a  fonnation  of  man  by  the 
illnpsing  of  souls  into  prepared  matter,  because  they  see  thi9 
is  the  method  of  formation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  genera- 
tion now,  thev  must  also  suppose  the  progress  of  the  forma- 
-  •     •  ture.— 7r/.  lb. 


ILL 


, of  the  1 

im  f 


gladly  his  gentle 


IL'ii./iicure,   to  cn- 
from   ill,   and   /«- 


And  .as  he  has  In  <•• 
telligent  beings  mu^l  i 
revelation,  and  go  tln^ 

libility  and  illabihiii  -  ' 

IL-LA'QUEATi:. 

Illaqlf.a'tion. 
qunis,  a  snare  ;   from  lucere,  to  draw. 

To  ensnare,  to  entangle  ;  to  draw  into  a  snare 


For  thus  are  they  necessarily  illaqueatcd  in  that  inconve- 
nience, which  they  thought  to  have  escaped  by  so  quaint  a 
subtilty. — Id.  Antidote  ayainsl  Atheism,  b.  iii.  c.  15. 

There  is  a  seducement  that  worketh  by  the  strength  of  the 
impression,  and  not  by  the  subtilty  of  the  illuqueation,  not 
so  much  perplexing  the  reason,  as  overruling  it  by  power  of 
imagination. — Bacon.  On  Learning,  b.  ii. 

He  also  urgeth  the  word  airiiTfaro  in  Matthew  doth  not 
only  signify  suspension  or  pendulous  illnqueation,  as  the 
common  picture  describeth  it,  but  also  suffocation,  strangu- 
lation, or  interception  of  breath,  which  may  arise  from  grief, 
dispair,  and  deep  dejection  of  spirit. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  11. 


history  as  you  are  meditating  would  leade  them  on 
with  delight,  and  innable  them  to  discover  and  penetrate 
into  the  grounds  of  natural  justice  and  human  prudence, 
and  furnish  them  with  matter  to  adorn  their  pleadings, 
before  they  wholly  gave  themselves  up  to  learn  to  wrangle 
and  the  arts  of  illagueatioji,  and  not  make  such  haste  to 
precedents,  customes,  and  common-places. 
Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  To  Archd.  Nicholson,  Nov.  10,  1699. 

IL-LA'TION.  ^       Ft.  Illation;    It.  Illazione; 

I'llative,  adj.    I   Sp.    Ilacion ;     Lat.    Illatum, 

I'llative,  n.      f  brought  or  borne  in  or  into ; 

I'llatively.      j  from  in,  and  latum. 

For  the  logical  application  of  the  word,  see  the 
quotation  from  Locke. 

An  illation  and  conclusioji  worthy  of  my  refuter's  logicke 
and  divinity. 

Bp.  Halt.  The  Honour  nf  thcMuried  Clergie,  b.  i.  s.  14. 


This  [world]  for  that  leads  the  text  in,  is  both  a  relative, 
and  an  illative ;  referring  to  what  he  had  said  in  the  fore- 
going words  ;  and  inferring  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
one  clause  upon  the  other  :  '■  Purge  out  the  old  leaven  ;  for 
Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us."— /rf.  Rem.  p.  186. 


Illalio 


in  demonstration,  in  \ 
probable  connection, 
assent,  as  in  opinion. - 


but  the 


Lat.  Illaudahilis,  riof  to 
>  praised  ;  not  worthy  of 


:  present  me  with  an  inferred 
e  arrived  not  but  by  the  help  of 
yle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.421. 

lively. 
On  the  Old  Testament,  p,  434. 


IL-LA'UDABLE. 

Illa'udably. 
praise. 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  frcm  just, 
lllaudable,  naught  merits  but  disprais 
And  ignominie.  Milton.  Paradise'Lost, 'b.\i. 

Admitting  that  the  Apostle's  design  here  (1  Cor.  vi.  7.)  is 
to  discountenance  this  practice,  not  only  as  weak  and 
illaudable,  but  also  as  sinful  and  disallowable  ;  yet  I  ailirin, 
that  he  accounted  it  not  sinful  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
action,  but  only  the  irregularity  of  the  circumstance. 

South,  vol.  X.  Sgr.  S. 


.  favo 


ILLE'CEBROU,S.  Lat.  Illecehrosus,  illecehrce, 
from  illicerc,  to  draw  to,  to  attract,  to  allure; 
from  in,  and  lacere,  to  draw. 

Attractive,  alluring,  enticing. 

He  [Alexander]  had  rather  se  the  harpe  of  Achilles,  wherto 
he  sange,  not  the  illeeebrous  dilectatyons  of  Venus,  but  ihe 
valyant  actes  and  noble  affaires  of  excellent  princis. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governcvr,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


I'GAL.^ 

Ille'gally.       y  from  Lex,  legis,  law. 
.'lity.    ) 


IL-LE'GAL.  ^        Lat.   In,   priv.    and   legaVu 
on  Lex,  legis,  law. 
Against  or  contrary  to  law. 


Illega' 
unlawful. 

Whatever  else  men  call  punishment  or  censure,  is  not 
properly  an  evil,  so  it  be  not  an  illegal  violence,  but  a  saviug 
medicine  ordained  of  God  both  for  the  public  and  private 
good  of  man.— .l/i7/o«.  Reason,  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

Did  not  that  choleric  and  vengeful  act  of  proclaiming  him 
[Hotham]  traitor  before  due  process  of  law,  having  been  cmi- 
vinc'd  so  late  before  of  lijs  illegality  with  the  five  members, 
declare  his  anger  to  be  incens'd  ? 

Id.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  s.  8. 

Fifthly,  the  reformed,  therefore,  being  by  that  Church 
illegally  condemned  for  those  points,  are  not  Heretikes. 

Bp.Hull.  The  Old  Religiott,  c.  3. 

When  very  illegal  things  were  to  be  done,  the  common 
method  was  this : — a  letter  was  drawn  for  it  to  be  signed  by 
the  King,  directing  it  upon  some  colour  of  law  or  ancieiit 
practice :  the  King  signed  whatsoever  was  thus  sent  to  him  : 
and  when  his  letter  was  read  in  council,  if  any  of  the  lawyers  or 
others  of  the  board  offered  to  object  to  it,  he  was  brow-beaten, 
as  a  man  that  opposed  the  King's  service,  and  refused  to 
obey  bis  oiiexs.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  167S. 

He  and  that  engine  [the  fiddle]  of  vile  noise, 
On  which  illegally  he  plays. 
Shall  {dictum  factum)  both  be  brought 
To  condign  puuishment  as  they  ought. 

Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

Here  it  is  not,  how  long  the  people  are  bound  to  tolerate 
the  illegality  of  our  judgments,  but  whether  we  have  a  right 
to  substitute  our  occasional  opinion  in  the  place  of  law  ;  so 
as  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  franchise. 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Middlesex  Election. 

TL-LE'GIBLE.  }     These  words,  so  common  in 

Ille'gibly.  /  speech,  have  rarely  occurred 

in  writing.     Lat,  In,  priv.  and  kgibilis,  from  legere, 

to   read ;    the    Lat.  Legibilis   is   not   of  classieal 

authorify. 

That  cannot  be  read. 

The  secretary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the  writings 

and  so  defaced  them  that  they  were  made  altogether  illegible. 

IJowelt. 

Before  I  sent  the  MS.  to  the  press,  I  discovered  that  an 
accidental  blot  had  made  all  but  the  first  syllable  of  this 
name   illegible. — Mason.  An  He) oic  Postscript. 

IL-LEGI'TIMATE,  f.  ^       Ft.  Ilh'gititne ;    It. 
Illegi'timate,  adj.  I   Illegitlimo  ,■  Sp.  lUe- 

Illegi'timacy.  t  ffitimo ;   Lat.  I llegili- 

Illegitima'tion.  j  mus;    from  in, 

and  kgilimits,  from  le.r,  a  law. 

Illegal ;  not  done,  not  caused,  produced,  born, 
according  to  law,  or  as  required  by  law ;  base- 
born  ;  spurious. 

Affirmed  by  churchmen  (which  should  hear  no  liate> 
That  John  of  Gaunt  was  illegitimate  : 
Whom  his  reputed  mother's  tongue  did  spot, 
By  a  base  Flemish  boor  to  be  begot. 

Drayton.  Queen  Isabel  to  King  Richard  II. 

Nor  did  I  fear  any  illegitimate  impression  thereof,  con- 
ceiving that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it. 

Brome,  To  the  Reader. 


pn 


ILL 

Our  Court  mourneth  this  whole  festival  with  sad  frugality 
ftr  the  untimely  death  of  the  younff  Duke  of  Savoy,  our 
eueen's  nephew,  hastened  they  say  by  the  Cardinal  his 
uncle,  who  would  first  have  iUegUiniated  him,  and  that  not 
taking  effect  by  the  sujjportment  of  Spain,  he  fell  to  other 
lloman  arts. — Reliquia  WoUoniame,  p.  479. 

nichard  the  Third  had  a  resolution,  out  of  a  hatred  to  both 
his  brethren.  King  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
their  lines,  (hauing  had  his  hand  in  both  their  blonds,)  to 
disable  their  issues  vpon  false  and  incompetent  pretests; 
the  one,  of  attainder  ;  the  other  of  illegilimation. 

Bacon.  Hen.  Til.  p.  28. 

Thomas  Cranmer  did  most  ungodlily,  and  against  law, 
judge  the  divorce,  upon  his  own  unadvised  understanding 
cf  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  Universities, 
and  some  bare  and  most  untrue  conjectures  ;  and  that  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  in  which 
was  contained  the  iUegiUmacij  of  her  Majesty. 

Biirntt.  Hislonj  oj  the  Rejormation,  an.  1553. 


divorced  from  his  wife,  and  his  children  by  her  declared 
iilegilimate,  and  uncapable  to  inherit,  doth  now  press  for  an 
act  to  enable  him  to  marry  another. 

Temple.  Works,  vol.  ii.  Fiom  Mr.  Secretary  Trevor. 

Zuinglius  confutes  that,  and  says,  if  the  marriage  be 
against  the  law  of  God,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved ;  but  con- 
cludes the  Queen  should  be  put  away  honourably,  and  still 
used  as  a  Queen,  and  the  maniage  should  only  be  dissolved 
fur  the  future,  without  iltegilimaliiig  the  issue  begotten  in  it, 
since  it  had  gone  on  in  a  public  way,  upon  a  received  error. 
Burnet.  Ilistor!/ of  the  Reformation,  \>.  ii.  an.  1530. 

By  this  act.  Gardiner  had  performed  his  promise  to  the 
Queen,  of  gcttiii]'  her  i/lniilimntiun  taken  off,  without  any 
relation  to  tlu' ;;       ' ,  :  .u'i>>' ..\  —/</.  lb. 

But  the  musi  i    n  i;: ;   i"''   ■  '  ::!r,iilimacy  is  ill  the  line, 
Titho:i:  .'   :':"■'.  -  •"■''  o-ua/  iih  origiue  Cissar. 

JJ.a.:.  u.'t  the  Epistle  to  Augustus 
They  must,  therefore,  look  on  this  gross  and  palpable 
defect  of  representation,  this  fundamental  grievance,  (so 
tliev  call  it,)  as  a  thing  not  only  vicious  in  itself,  but  a3 
rendering  our  whole  government  absolutely  illegitimate,  and 
not  at  all  better  than  a  downright  usurpation. 

Surke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

IL-LE'VIABLE.  From  the  Fr.  Lever;  Lat. 
Levare,  to  rcaise. 

That  cannot  be  levied  or  raised. 

■,  and 


IL-LI'BERAL.  ^        It.  Ittiherale  ;  Lat.  Illihe- 
Illi'berally.        (^r«/is;    from    in,    priv.    and 
Illihera'lity.       (  lihcralis,  from  liber,  free. 
Iixi'berable.       }       Mean,  ignoble,  disingenu- 
ous, ungenerous,  niggardly. 

Not  liberal  science  but  illiberal  must  that  needs  be,  that 
moimts  in  contemplation  merely  for  money. 

Milton.  Jnimnd.  on  Rem.  Def.  s.  13. 
The  ilUberality  of  parents,  in  allowance  towards  their 
chUdren,  is  an  harmefull  errour ;  makes  them  base ;  ac- 
quaints them  with  shifts;  makes  them  sort  with  meane 
company,  and  makes  them  surfet  more  when  they  come  to 
pientie. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Parents  Sr  Children. 

The  reputation  that  groweth  from  small  and  base  things 
is  dishonourable,  illiberable,  vile,  and  of  no  worth. 

Holland.  Plutarcli,  p.  33. 

According  to  ordinary  signification,  the  word  is  used  in 
opposition  to  the  liberal  arts :  whereas  in  propriety  of  speech 
those  employments  alone  may  be  styled  illiberal,  which 
require  only  some  bodily  cvercise,  as  manufactures,  trades, 
Scc—Willdns.  Arctnmedes,  b.  ii.  c.2. 


More  apt  thro'  inborn  gentleness  to  err. 

In  giving  mercy's  tide  too  free  a  course, 

Than  with  a  thrifty  and  illiberal  hand 

To  stint  its  channel.  Mason.  Elfrida. 

IL-LI'CIT.  Fv.  Illicite;  It.  Illccilo :  Sp.  ^li- 
cito;  Lat.  Illicetus,— qui  per  leges  ?ion  licet.  Cot- 
grave  says, — Illicitous,  unlawful. 

Not  allowed  or  permitted  by  law,  unlawful. 


Thus  one  illicit  and  mischievous  transaction  always  leads 
to  another.— SaiA-c.  On  the  Affairs  of  India. 

IL-LFGHTEN,  i.  e.  to  enlighten,  (qv.)  to  iUu- 
minate. 
When  as  th'  ilUghtcned  soul  discovers  clear 
Th'  abusive  shows  of  sense,  and  notes  with  heed 
How  poor  a  thing  is  pride  ;  "  when  all,  as  slaves. 
Differ  but  in  their  fetters,  not  their  graves." 

Daniel,  Civil, Wars,  b.  v.  c.4 


IL-LFMITABLE.  ^     Alsot 
Illimita'tiox.  V  Illitniln 

Illi'mited.  J   Lat.  In.. 

Illi'mitedness.         )   a  bount 


ILL 

Not  to  take  in  our  way  the  full  testimonies  of  i5ennis  the 
Areopagite  and  Origen ;  that  of  Tertullian  is  most  clear,  the 
flesh  is  overshadowed  with  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  that 
the  soul  may  be  illiglitned  by  the  Spirit. 

Bp.Hatl.  Imposition  of  Hands. 

AIsoP/i.  VT.Illimile  ;\i. 
Umilato ;    Sp. Ilimitado. 
In.,  priv.  and  limes, 
boundary  or  landmark. 
That  cannot  be  bounded  or  confined,  terminated 
or  determined;  boundless,  interminable. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 

The  secrets  of  a  hoarie  deep,  a  dark 

Illimi.'able  ocean  without  hound. 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadtli.  and  higlith. 

And  time  and  place  are  \ost.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii. 

Some  other  things  (and  too  many)  her  wicked  apostasie 
hath  devised  and  maintained  abominably  amisse ;  the  body 
of  her  antichristianisme,  grosse  errours,  and  (by  just  sequell) 
heresies  ;  their  popes'  supremacie.  infallibilitie,  illimilalion, 
transuhstantiation,  &c.—Bp.  Halt.  Apal.  against  Brownists. 

Neither  can  any  creature  have  power  to  command  it,  but 
those  only  to  whoin  he  hath  committed  it  by  speciall  deputa- 
tion :  nor  they  neither,  by  any  independent  or  iltimiled  au- 
thority ;  but  according  as  it  is  regulated  by  just  laws.   . 

Id.  Resolutions,  Dec.  2.  Case  1. 

As  therefore  he  is  that  Infinite  Spirit,  who  doth  all  things, 
anil  can  do  no  more  than  all,  so  they  (as  his  immediate 
subordinates)  are  the  means  whereby  he  executeth  his  ilU- 
mited  power  in  and  upon  this  whole  created  world. 

Id.  Of  God  and  his  Angels,  s.  4. 

He  [Prince  Rupert]  writ  to  the  king  either  upon  the 
knowledge  that  the  absoluteness  and  itlimitedness  of  his 
commission  was  generally  spo\:en  )f,  or  out  of  the  conscience 
of  some  discourse  of  his  own  to  that  purpose. 

Clarendon.  The  Civil  War,  vol.ii.  p.  510. 

Snatch  me,  ye  whirlwinds !  far  from  human  race, 
Toss'd  tlirough  the  void  illimitable  space. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XX. 

Horace  was  of  opinion,  that  the  chorus  ought  to  have 
been  retained,  though  the  state  had  abridged  it  of  the 
licence,  it  so  much  delighted  in,  of  an  iltimiled  and  intem- 
perate satyr. — Hiird.  On  tlie  Art  of  Poetry. 

But  while  he  measur'd  o'er  the  painful  race 
In  fortune's  wild  iltimitnble  chase, 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way. 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway. 

Falconer.  Shipwrec!:,  c.  I. 

ILLF.SION.  La.t.IUidere,  {in,  and  lad-ere,)  to 
dash  or  strike  into  or  against. 

As  for  Clcanthes  iu  his  Commentaries  of  nature,  having 
set  this  down,  that  the  vigour  and  firmitude  of  things,  is  the 
illision,  and  smiting  of  (ire,  which  if  it  be  in  the  soul  so 
sufficient,  that  it  is  able  to  perform  the  duties  presented 
unto  it,  is  called  strength  and  power,  he  annexeth  after- 
wards these  words. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  867. 

Aristotle  afflrmeth  this  sound  [humming  of  bees]  to  be 
made  by  the  illision  of  an  inward  spirit  upon  a  pellicle  oi 
little  membrane  about  the  precintt  or  pectoral  division  of 
their  body.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ill.  c.  27. 

IL-LFTERATE. 

Illi'teratelv. 

Illi'terateness. 

Illi'teract. 

Illi'terature. 
lure,  learning  or  knowledge ;  uxdeltered,  unlcar 
ignorant,  rude. 

Others  are  not  capable  either  of  the  emploj-ments  or 
divcrtisements  that  arrive  from  letters.  I  know  they  are 
not ;  and  therefore  cannot  much  recommend  solitude  to  a 
mmtoUWy  illiterate.— Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Solitude. 

So  many  men  speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  people  of 
several  countries  in  their  own  languages  so  as  they  very 
well  understood  them,  did  strangely  .amaze  and  confound 
them,  when  thev  found  them  to  be  illiterate  and  hoi 
Jevis.—Stitlingfieet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

Social  to  all,  and  most  of  bliss  possest. 
When  most  he  renders  all  around  him,  blest : 
To  unread  'squires  illiterately  gay  ; 
Among  the  learn'dj  as  learned  full  as  they. 

Savage.  To  John 


It.  Ilklterato  ;  Sp.  Ilite- 
rado ;  Lat.  Illiteraius,  {sine 
Uteris,)  in,  priv.  and  litera. 

Without,  not  having  or 
letters  or  litera- 


Powell. 


There  are  many  learned  men,  who  being  acquainted  with 
diyniistry  but  by  report,  have  from  the  itliterateness.  the 
arro!;ancc  and  the  impostures  of  too  many  of  those  that  pre 
tend  skill  in  it,  taken  occasion  to  entertain  so  ill  an  opinion, 
Hcc.—DoiiU:   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

As  I  believe  th.at  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Shakspeare's  want  of  learning;  so  what  has  con- 
tinued it  down  to  us  may  h.ive  been  the  many  blunders  and 
iltilcraries  of  the  first  publishers  of  his  works. 

Pope.  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 
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ILL 

The  more  usual  causes  of  this  deprivation  are  want  of 
holy  orders,  illileralure.  or  inability  for  the  discharge  of 
that  sacred  function,  and  irreligion. — Ayliffe.  Parergon. 

These  observations  will  vindicate  their  character  [the  Old 
and  New  Testament^  from  the  illiterate  cavils  of  modern 
libertines,  who  have  foolishly  mistaken  that  colouring  for 
the  peculiar  workmanship  of  the  sneaker's  heated  imagina- 
tion.—JFafi)(r(oK.  Tlie  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 

Both  universities  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  same 
deplorable  condition  of  indigence  and  illiteracy. 

Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  11.  p.  452. 

IL-LO'CAL.  >      In.  priv.  and  heed,  (qv.)  from 

Illoca'lity.     )  fof !(s,  a  place. 

Without,  or  not  having  place. 
The  fourth  and  last  objection,  against  incorporeal  and  un 
extended  substance,  is  from  that  ittocality  and  immobility 
(which  will  follow  thereupon)  of  human  souls,  and  other 
finite  particular  spirits,  such  as  demons  or  angels ;  that  this 
is  in  itself  very  absurd,  to  suppose  these  finite  and  particu- 
lar beings  to  be  thus  illocal  and  immoveable ;  no  where  and 
every  yihere.—Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  783. 

The  notion  of  illocalily  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle,  but 
has  been  continued  down  to  the  moderns,  for  Cudwortb  de- 
clares himself  of  that  opinion. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c. .'!. 

IL-LO'GICAL.  A       Lat.  In,  priv.  mA  logiciis, 

iLLo'tiicALLY.        V  logical,    from     Gr.   Ao7(is, 

Ii.r.o'cicALNEss.    J    speech. 

Without,  not  having  or  possessing,  not  follow- 
ing or  observing,  contrary  to, — Logic,  or  the 
rules  or  art  of  reasoning,  or  argument. 

What  is  there  among  the  actions  of  beasts  so  illogical  and 
repugnant  to  reason. — Cowley.  Ess.  The  Shortness  of  Life. 

And  'tis  not  the  itlogicalness  of  the  inference,  that  will 
excuse  them  that  have  joined  with  Satan  in  temptation  to 
make  that  conclusion,  nor  deliver  us  from  the  destruttion 
that  follows  it. — Hammond.  Works,  vol.iv.  p.  54t). 

This  distinction  of  precepts  and  counsels  is  illogical  and 
ridiculous,  one  member  of  the  distinction  grasping  withiu 
itself  the  other.— Sok(A,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  6. 

Thus  there  are  divers  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  applied 
to  Christ  in  the  New,  which  though  they  did  not  now  inevi- 
tably conclude  against  the  present  Jews,  were  without  any 
illoyicalncss  employed  against  their  ancestors. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.ii.  p.  274. 

Though  they  [the  Philosophers]  sometimes  dogmatized 
like  lunatics,  they  never  syllogized  like  idiots  ;  though  their 
principles  were  often  uunatural,  their  conclusions  were 
T^rii\y  illogical. —  Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  4, 

From  hence  he  would  infer,  and  not  illogically  on  such  a 

gratuitous  principle,  "  that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  is  false." 

Id.   Works,  yol.ix.  Set.  13 


IL-LUDE,  !.•."»        See   Delude  and   Elide. 

Illc'.^ion.  [Vr.Illuder:   It.  I lluderc  :  Lat. 

Illv'sive.  /  Illudere,   {in,  and    ludere,)   to 

Illu'sory.        )  play  or  sport  upon. 

To  cheat,  to' deceive,  to  beguile,  (so.)  by 
assuming  or  displaying  false  appearances;  it  is 
in  old  writers  used  as  equivalent  to  delude,  and  to 
elude. 

For  holy  cherches  feith,  in  our  beleve, 

Ne  suflreth  non  illusion  to  us  greve. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11.446. 


Yes  quod  he  sauynge  that  I  take  the  bydding  by  scripture 
for  the  more  sure.  For  there  wot  I  well  God  speketh  &  I 
can  not  be  illuded.—Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  166. 

[He]  stryued  ne  longer  how  to  vnknit  it,  but  out  of  hande 
cutt  with  his  sworde  the  cordes  a  sunder :  therby  either 
iliuding,  or  else  fulflling  theffect  of  the  prophesie. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  21. 

Nor  the  doctours  of  Christes  chyrch  dyd  euer  mystrust 
the  wonders  and  meruayles  that  thepaynyms  tell  &  write  to 
haue  beene  done  by  theyr  false  Goddes,  but  assygneth  the  to 
haue  ben  done  by  the  deuil  thorough  Goddes  sulferaunce, 
for  the  illusyon  of  them  that  wyth  ydolatry  had  deserued  to 
be  deluded.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  130. 

Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  hee  strooke  him  strait. 
And  falsed  oft  his  blowes,  t'  illude  him  with  such  bait. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 


Meane  space  flew  Somnus  to  the  ships,  found  Neptuna 

out,  and  said. 
Now,  chcarfully  assist  the  Greeks,  and  give  them  glorious 

head ; 
At  least,  a  little,  while  Jove  sleeps  ;  of  whom  through 

euery  limine, 
I  pour'd  darke  sleepe ;  Saturnia's  lone,  hath  so  illuded'him. 
Chapman,  Homer,  //tflrf,  b.  xiy. 


ILL 

For  feare  least  the  Romanes  should  set  upon  Iiis  annie  in- 
closed in  the  vallies  betweene  the  mountaines,  he  devised 
a  stratageme,  by  way  of  ridiculous  iUusion,  to  beguile  tlie 
eyesight  of  liis  enemies  and  to  frustrate  and  deceive  tliem 
of  tlieir  expectation. — Holland.,  lAvius,  p.  442. 

In  vain  we  measure  this  amazing  sphere, 

And  find  or  fix  its  centre  here  or  there  ; 

Whilst  Its  circumference,  scorning  to  be  brouglit 

Ev'n  into  fancy'd  space,  illudes  om  vanquish'd  thought. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  i. 
The  wanton's  charms  however  bright, 
Are  like  the  false  illusive  light. 
Whose  flattering  unauspicious  blaze 
To  precipices  oft  betrays.  Thomson.  To  fierapluna. 

And  2.  To  prove,  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  illusory 
distinction,  but  giounded  upon  tlie  nature  of  tilings. 

Boijh.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  542. 


If  the  Gentiles 


tliat  the  mira 


derful  works,  and  by  the  nature  of  many  of  those  wor, 
which  was  such  that  there  could  be  no  deceit  in  them. 
Jorlin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis, 


In  yonder  mead  behold  that  vapour 

Whose  vivid  beams  illusive  play. 
Far  off  it  seems  a  friendly  taper 

To  gnide  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

Cooper.  The  Tomb  of  Shakspeare. 

IL'LUME,  V. 
Illu'mine,  v. 
Illu'minant. 

iLLU'jIIN.iTE,  V. 

Illu'minate,  n. 
Illu'minate,  adj. 
Illumina'tion. 
Illu'min'ative. 
Illu'minator. 


Fr.  niuminer ;   Sp.  Ilu- 
■minar  ;      It.     lUuminarc  ; 
Lat.  Ithiminarc,   (in,  and, 
lumen,  light,)  to  enlighten. 
.Tooke     thinks    the    Lat. 
Lumen  is  from  the  A.  S. 
Leoman,   liom-an,  radiarc, 
corruscare,  lucere  ;  to  irra- 
diate, to  glitter,  to  shine. 
To  enlighten,  to  give  light  unto,  to  throw  light 
upon  ;  to  make  clear  or  bright  ;  (met.)  to  throw 
light  upon  the  understanding,  to  free  from  obscu- 
rity, to  give  power  to  see  clearly. 

0  ye  Muses  nine 

Whilom  ye  were  wont  to  be  mine  aid  &  liglit 
IWy  penne  to  direct,  my  braine  to  illumine. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Loue. 
And  yet  for  al  tliat,  they  haue  been  illumined,  and  hauo 
felte  the  taste  of  tlie  celestial  gifte. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  544. 
Barn.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yond  same  starre  that's  Westward  from  the  Pole 
Had  made  liis  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  heauen 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus  and  myselfe,  &c. 

Shakspeare.  Hamlet,  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 
Vnmouing,  vncorrupt,  and  spotlesse  bright, 
That  need  no  simne  t'  illuminate  their  spheres. 
But  Iheh  own  natiue  hglit,  farre  passing  theirs. 

Spenser.  Hymne  to  Heauenlie  Beautie. 
And  as  he  then  looked  behind  liimhe  could  see  the  earth 
no  moie,  but  the  isles  all  bright  and  illuminate  with  a  mild 
and  delicate  ft-ce.— Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  993. 

Such  illuminates  are  our  classicall  bretheren. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ctssar,  c.  2. 

Your  limbs  leave  tracks  of  light,  still  as  you  go  ; 

Your  gates  illumination,  and  for  you 

Only  to  move  a  step  is  to  dispence 

Brightness,  and  force,  splendour,  and  influence. 

Cartwright.  A  Panegyrick  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

After  the  punitive  part  of  repentance  is  resolved  on,  and 
begun,  and  put  forward  into  good  degrees  of  progresse,  we 
then  enter  into  the  iZZumi/iuttue  way  of  religion  ;  and  set 
upon  the  acquist  of  virtues,  and  purchase  of  spiritual 
graces.— Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.Dis.  3. 

Some  few  ages  after  came  the  poet  Geffery  Chaucer,  who 
writing  his  poesies  in  English,  is  of  some  called  the  first 
illuminator  of  the  English  tongue. 

Verstegan.  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  7. 
Wliat  makes  itself  and  other  tlungs  be  seen  (as  being 
accompanied  by  light)  is  called  fire  ;  what  admits  the  tllu- 
rr.inative  action  of  fire,  and  is  not  seen,  is  called  air. 

Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  4. 
Yon  stars,  ynn  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure  higher. 
Illumes  their  light,  and  sets  their  flames  on  fire. 

Pope.  The  DvnciaJ,  b.  hi. 
These  glittering  weapons,  ere  he  sall'd  to  Troy, 
Ulysses  view'd  with  stem  heroic  joy : 
Then  beaming  o'er  the  illumined  wall  they  shone  : 
Now  dust  dishonours,  all  their  lustre  gone. 

Id.  Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

When  this  mild  judgement  was  given,  those  who  had 

ed  him  through  the  trial,  expressed  an  incnnceivr.hle 

dness,  as  if  they  bad  got  a  victory  ;  bonfires,  itlumina- 

s,  and  other  marks  of  joy  appeared,  not  only  in  London, 

but  over  the  whole  kinsdom.— Burnet.  Ou-n  Time,  an.  1710. 

VOL.  I. 


support 
gladne; 


ILL 

It  is  far  from  argiiing  a  divine  nature  m  the  bodies  that 
are  endowed  with  it  [light],  whether,  as  the  planets,  by 
participation  from  an  external  illuminant,  or.  as  the  sun, 
from  an  internal  prmciple.— Boy/e.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  188. 

Proud  castle,  to  thy  banner'd  bowers, 

Lo  !  Picture  bids  her  glowing  powers 

Their  bold  historic  groups  impart ; 

She  bids  th'  illuminated  pane. 

Along  thy  lofty  vaulted  fane, 

Shed  the  dim  blaze  of  radiance  richly  clear. 

Warton.  On  His  Majesty's  Birthday. 

This  prelate  employed  at  Venice  and  Florence  many 
scribes  and  illuminators,  in  preparing  copies  of  the  classics 
and  other  useful  books. 

Id.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 

ILLU'STRATE.  ^  Fr.  niuslrer ;  It.  Illus- 
Illu'strable.  trarc  ;    Sp.  Tlustrar  ;    Lat. 

Illustea'tion.  Illustrarc ;    {in,    and   lus- 

Illu'strating,  n.  (rare,  purgare,  expiare,  to 
Illu'strative.  [.purify,  from  lucre,  to  pu- 
Illd'stratively  rify,  clear  away,  (sc.) 
Illu'strious.  any  obscurity,  to  bring  to 

Illu'striously.  light. 

Illu'striousness.  J  To  clear  from  darkness 
or  obscurity  ;  to  bring  to  light ;  to  make  clear  or 
manifest. 

Illustrious,  —  clear,  bright,  conspicuous,  re- 
nowned ;  splendid ;  eminent. 

So  taried  Saule  at  Damasco  tluree  dales,  seeing  none 
yeartlilye  thing  with  corporall  iyes,  but  the  inwarde  eyes 
of  the  solle,  were  in  the  meane  space  clerely  i/?u5(rQ/e  and 
made  clere.—  Udal.  Actes,  c.  9. 

1 0  prosper  your  aduentures, 

niH  ir  mi  reaping  the  fruits 

iimI  to  my  no  small 

in  and  enoye  the 

■  J ( s  most  excellent 


Beseeching  Almightie 
fromtimetotimeherc;Lii 
of  my  trauels  (at  j'our 
dangers,  that  ye  ma\  i 
same,  to  the  illustratin- 
IWaiestie,  the  honour  ana  cuiuuiuJii  ic  ui  tins  her  liighnesse 
reahue,  &c.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

A  Christian  Poet,  whose  Religion  little  needs  the  aids  of 


ention,  has  less  occasion  to 
mennly  illustrate  a  probable  Hca' 
dignity  of  Courts,  and  make  a  n  >- 
the  dreams  of  frighted  wonim, 
and  mcrease  the  melancholy  im  ' 


iich  fables  as 
lion  and 
I.  out  of 
oiitinue 

)(,'  Pref. 


Than  praid  illustrate  Diomed  :  vouchsafe  mo  likewise 

care, 
O  thou  miconquered  Queen  of  Armes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  X. 
Who  can  but  magnifie  the  power  of  decussation,  inser- 
vient  lo  contrary  ends,  solution  and  consolidation,  union 
and  division  illustrable  from  Aristotle  in  the  old  nucifragimn 
or  nutcracker.— Broion.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

Next,  hast  thou  the  illustration  of  this  learned  g;entle- 
man,  my  friend,  to  explain  every  hard  matter  of  history, 
that  lying  far  from  the  way  of  common  reading,  may  (with- 
out question)  seem  daflicult  unto  thee 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  Pref. 

Changeable  conceits  we  doe  contrive. 

Purging  and  pnining  with  all  Industrie, 
What's  dead  or  uselesse,  lesse  demonstrative. 
What's  dull  or  flaccid,  nought  illustrative. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  h.  b.  1.  cap.  2.  s.  41. 


iWiy. —Brouin.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  4.  c.  12. 
I  Wai-wick ;  that  abroad  so  long  advanc'd  her  bear, 
13. 

The  churches,  especially  of  your  native  Country,  under 
the  discipline  of  which  your  birth  and  genius  have  render'd 
you  illustriously  happy,  may  be  sensible  of  so  much  the 
more  assur'd  security  in  your  protection,  by  how  much 
you  excel  others  in  lustre  and  ability. 

Milton.  0.  Cromwell  to  Prince  of  Tarentum,  Ap.  1654. 
Tills  fear  could  not  coi 
[Jesus],  but  must  needs 
the  birth  and  the  propln  >  .     >  i  il;    ci,::  i 

Bp.  Tayln.     i;         '  •     ■       .,...  b   I.  c   4.  p.  95. 

Thatswr.,  \ 

Fi.x'dnotinvainoniiii  |,i.,..  .:,:  .!„■. 
Wnen  thee  sh'  er.jolJ'd  liui  ^...itjVi  kninhts  among. 
Illustrating  the  noble  hat.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

While  the  storm'was  in  its  fur}',  any  allusion  had  been 
improper  :  for  the  Poet  could  have  compared  it  to  nothing 
more  impetuous  than  itself;  consequently  he  could  have 
made  no  illustration.— Dryden.   Virgil.  jEneis,DeA. 

To  Mr.  Bankes  also  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  designs 
of  the  engravings  which  illustrate  and  adorn  the  account 
of  tins  voyage.— Cooi.  First  Voyage,  Introd. 

They  contain  such  a  parade  of  common-place  quotation, 
with  so  small  a  degree  of  illustrative  science,  that  I  have 
thought  proper  to  e-xpel  them  fiom  this  edition. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting, 
1049 


IMA 

They  [comparisons]  should  be  taken  from  those  illus- 
trious, noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  have  either 
seen,  or  can  strongly  conceive.— B/aiV,  vol.  i.  Lect.  17. 

The  deep  carnations  in  the  Ea.stern  skies. 

When  ruddy  morning  walks  along  the  lulls, 

Illustriously  red,  in  purple  dews. 

Thomson.  Sickness,  b.  iv. 

IL-LUXU'RIOUS.  Not  luxurious,  not  lavish, 
or  abundant. 

With  thiMiii  11  a^r  ot  wtallli,  and  with  hearts  and  hearts 
elated  b\    i  i  i  1    i         i     i  i         i  ht  or  dis- 

cretion, II      '  .Uughters 

quitted  til.  n,  for  the 

more  eh  _  1 1  , 

n  ,     ^    n,,      Li    .1  ^„J^Let.9. 

IM  Many  words  were  occasionally  or  in- 
diflcrently  written  Em  or  Im ;  i  e.  en  or  in  aug- 
mentative     (Never  privative.)     See  En. 


I'MAGE,  1). 

Image,  v. 

I'mager. 

I'magery. 

Ima'gine,  v. 

Ima'ginable. 

Ima'ginant,  n. 

Ima'ginant,  adj. 

Ima'ginary. 

Ima'ginarily. 

Ima'qinate,  v. 

Imagin.a'tion. 

Ima'gtnative. 

Ima'giner. 

Ima'ginimg,  n. 


Fr.  Image,  imaginer ;  It. 
Immagine,  immaginare ;  Sp. 
Imagen,  imaginar  ;  Lat.  Ima- 
go, Imaginari.  Imago,  says 
Vossius,  is,  if  we  assent  to 
Festus,  quasi  imitago,  from 
imitor,  quia  imitatur  et  re- 
prcesentat  suo  niodo  id  quod 
cxprimit ;  or  it  may  be  Gr. 
Ei)';j(i,  imago,  from  cik-civ, 
simile  esse  ;  to  be  like. 

Any  thing  made,  framed, 
figured,  or  fashioned,  graved, 
carved,  or  painted,  in  imita- 
tion, likene.ss,  or  represen- 
tation; a  semblance  or  resemblance,  picture  or 
copy  ;  a  figure,  statue  or  effigy  ;  (met.)  that 
which  is,  or  which  is  formed,  in  the  mind,  as  a 
picture  or  representation,  or  resemblance.  See 
Fancy. 

To  imagine, — to  form,  to  conceive,  to  fancy,  such 
images  in  the  mind ;  to  picture  resemblances  or 
representations  ;  to  depicture,  to  devise. 

See  the  quotations  from  Chaucer's  Boecius. 

Imaginative  (Froissart), — deviceful. 


Therfore  as  we  han  borne  the  ymage  of  the  ertheliman, 
here  we  also  the  ymage  of  the  heuenli. 

Wiclif.  1  Corinth,  c.  15. 

And  as  we  have  borne  the  ymage  of  the  earthly,  so  shall 
we  beare  the  ymage  of  the  heauenly.— Bj'iZe,  1551.  lb. 

For  sum  yisioun  is  bodili,  as  whanne  we  seed  ony  thing 
with  bodili  igen,  some  is  spiritual  ovymaginaire,  as  whanne 
we  seen  slepynge  or  ellis  wakynge  we  biholden  the  ymagis 
of  thinges  bi  whiche  some  other  thing  is  signyfied. 

Wiclif.  Prologue  on  Apocalips. 

To  which  image  bothe  yonge  and  old 

Commanded  he  to  loute  and  have  in  drede. 

Chaucer.  The  Menkes  Tale,  v.  14,167. 

Philosophers,  that  highten  Stoicians,  wend  that  images 
and  sensibilities,  that  is  to  sale,  sensible  imaginations,  or 
els  imaginacions  of  sensible  things,  were  emprinted  into 
soules,  fro  bodies  without  foorthe .— Jd.  Boecius,  b.  v. 


But  many  subtill  compnssings — 
Imageries  and  tabernacles 
I  sawe.  Id.  House  of  Fame,  b. 

And  thus  by  wit,  and  subtil  enquering, 


Man  is  a  reasonable  two-footed  beast,  and  how  so  that 
this  knowing  is  vniuersall,  yet  nys  there  no  wight,  that  ne 
wote  well,  that  a  man  is  a  thynge  imaginable  and  sensible, 
&c. — Id.  Boecius,  b.  v. 
Lo,  What  a  gret  thing  is  afl'ection, 
Men  may  die  o{  imagination 
So  depe  may  impression  be  take 

Id   Milleres  Tale,  V.  3612 
\  I  that  It  taketh  of  witte  the 

I  I  the  figures  algates  although 

II  ^  Pt  It  enuironneth  and  com- 
r  le,  not  b\  reason  sensible  of 
d<iii\ii  ia tlie —Id    Boecius,  h.  v. 


And  hi 
Unto  tl 
And  ot 
Letefn 


he  I 


-Gower.  C.  A.h.  vii. 


ol  bras 

And  to  beware  either  of  making  imagery,   or  bowyng 
themselues  vnto  images  saying :  ye  saw  no  image  when 


Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  23. 


IMA 


1MB 


Therfore  is  1 
ept,  S- the  liis] 
aifse  appearin; 


Me. 

■  T.  Mnre.   Workes,  p.  I1D3. 


The  kyn!?e  enclyned  well  thereto,  but  the  duke  of  Bur- 
Riivne,  who"  was  sage  and  ymacinnatijue,  wolde  iiat  agree 
therto'.— ^eracK.  Froissarl.  Crontjcle,  vol.  ii.  c.  ISl. 

The  Duke  of  Bretargne  was  a  subtyle  Prince  and  ymagi- 
„„,jiff,—IJ.  Jb.  c.  200. 

For  men  ofwarre  inclosed  in  fortresses  are  soie  imngi/- 
„e,s,  and  whan  their  i,iwffinacinn  inclyneth  to  any  yuell 
dede,  they  wyll  craftely  colour  it.— W.  lb.  c.  1C7. 

The  whiles,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lotiely  lay  ; 
Ah  see.  whoso  faire  thins  doost  fain  to  see, 

In  springing  llowre  the  ;"mjr?  of  thy  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  li.  c.  12. 


Vnr. 


rl  for  a  rare  imager,  and  cutter  of 
ternised  his  memoriall  by  making 
me'uiii'r  of  Venus,  for  the  Gnidians.  so  lively,  that  a.cer- 
taine  \-"iin-  man  became  so  amorous  of  it,  that  he  doted  for 
love  thereof,  and  went  besi.leshimselfe. 

Holland    Pttnie,  b.  vii.  c.  38. 

r.iwin  the  monke  (after  made  bishop)  had  a  vision  from 
Gnil"  whi-rin  he  was  admonished  to  set  up  the  fmoj?  of  the 
mother  of  God  in  his  Church.  The  matter  was  debated  ; 
and  biouijht  before  the  Pope  in  his  See  Apostolike  :  there 
E''win  was  sworne  to  the  truth  of  his  vision.  Thereupon 
Pope  rSstantinus  sent  his  Legate  Boniface  into  England  ; 
who  called  a  counuel  at  London  ;  wherein,  after  proofe 
made  of  Egwin's  vision,  there  was  an  act  made  for  image- 
wirMp.—Bp.  Hall.  The  Old  Heligion,  c.  10.  §  1. 

And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 

An  altar,  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery. 
On  which  true  Christians  bloud  was  often  spilt. 
And  holy  martyrs  often  doen  to  die, 

Teweil  nialice  and  strong  tyrannie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

court,  did  serue,  did  wooe, 
that  he  imagine  mot. 
And  all  things  did  deuise,  and  all  things  doo. 
That  might  her  loue  prepare. 


For  the  wives  he  fPhocion]  married,  there  is  no  mentic 
made  of  the  first,  saving  tbst  rci.h.'sodotus  the  image-grai'. 
was  her  brother.— iVorW.  Ptutarcli,  p.  029. 


His  [Raphael]  departure  from  before  the  throne,  and  his 
flight  thvo'  the  quires  of  angels,  is  finely  imaqed. 

Spectator,  No.  327. 

That  the  mountains  are  pleasant  objects  to  behold,  ap- 
pears, in  that  the  very  images  of  them,  their  draughts  and 
landskips  are  so  much  esteemed.— ifay.On(/;eCrro(!on,pt,ii. 

"  And  whence,"  said  I,  "  canst  thou  have  dread  or  pain  1 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ? 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear?" 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  ii.  Plsasare. 

Many  men,  who  now  are  conscious  and  willin;?  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  act  contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence 
and  convictions  of  religion  ;  are  nevertheless  very  apt  to 
imagine  within  themselves,  that  if  the  great  truths  of  reli- 
gion were  proved  to  them  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they 
shonld  by  that  means  be  worked  upon,  to  act  otherwise  than 
they  do.— C/arfc.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  15. 

No  man  who  reads  Josephus's  History  of  that  dreadful 
and  unparalleled  calamity,  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.) 
can,  without  the  gre.itest  ohslinacy  imaginahle.  doubt  of  Our 
Saviour's  divine  foreknowledge.— W.  lb.  Prop.  14. 


1MB 


IM-BA'RREN,  v.     See  Em. 

The  most  generous  and  vigorous  land  will  in  time  be 
imharrcned.  when  always  pinched  with  the  plough,  and  not 
permitted  to  slumber  at  all,  and  lie  fallow  6ome  competent 
time.— Fuller.   Worthies.  Gloucestershire. 


IM-BASE,  y. 

Imba'sing,  n. 


See  Em. 


We  found  it  so  exceeding  (and  sc 
a  matter,  to  keep  out  the  air  from 
imperceptible  hjle  or  flaw.— Bo;/;?, 


rce  imaginahlg)  difficult 
setting  at  all' in  at  any 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 


With  I 
Therefore  he  1 


Produce  any  rule  of  nature, 
inferior  cr 
princes  go 


■  People  of  Engla 


Tlie  vaulted  isles,  and  shrines  of  imag 
The  caverns  worn  by  hcly  knees  appear'd 
And  to  the  sun  were  op'd. 


Warlon.  Eel.  4. 


naturall  justice,  by  which 
ought   to  be  punished,  but  kings  and 
ished :  and  not  only  so,  but  tho'  guilty  of 
atest  crimes  imaginahle,  be  had  in  revere     "  -■•■ 
adored.— M;7«o».  A  Defence  of 


Hence  Story  is  full  of  the  wonders  it  works  upon  hypo- 
chondrcal  imaginnnts :  to  whom  the  grossest  absurdities  are 
infallible  certainties,  and  free  reason  an  impostour. 

Glanvill.   Fanily  of  Dogmatising,  c.  11. 

And  (we  will  enquire)  what  the  force  of  imagination  is  ; 
either  uoon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  900. 

Let  others  sing  of  knights  and  palladines, 

In  aged  accents,  and  untimely  words  ; 
Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines, 

Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wits  records. 
But  I  must  sing  of  thee,  and  those  fair  eyes. 

Daniel,  Son.  52 
The  advantages  of  princes  are,  we  see, 

But  things  conceiv'd  imaginarily  : 
For  ev'ry  state  of  fortune,  in  degre'e, 

Some  jniojehath  of  principality.— Jrf.  Civil  Wars,  b.viii 

Whereas  the  imaginate  facultie  of  other  living  creatures 
is  unmoveable,  and  alwaies  continueth  in  one :  in  all  it  is 
alike,  and  the  same  still  in  every  one,  which  causeth  them 
alwaies  to  engender  like  to  themselves,  each  one  in  their 
severall  kind.— i/o/Zand.  Plinie,  b.  vii.  c.  12. 

Now  our  simple  apprehension  of  corjioral  objects,  if  pre- 
sent, we  call  sense  :  if  absent,  we  properly  name  it  imagi- 
nation.—Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  11. 

Perhaps  tohighten  your  fancy  in  writing,  you  are  wont  to 
sit  in  your  doctor's  scarlet,  which,  through  your  eyes  infect- 
ing your  pregnant  imaginative  with  a  red  suffusion,  begets 
a  continual  thought  of  blushing. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  Rem.  Def.  ^c. 

Tlie  faculty  and  power  of  sense  is  proper  to  the  soule,  the 
instrument  belongeth  to  the  body ;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  apprehendeth  external  things,  by  the  means  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  or  the  phantasie. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  683. 


If  good  ?  why  doe  I  yeild  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  infixe  my  heire. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribbes, 
Against  the  vse  of  nature  ?    Present  feares 
Are  lesse  then  horrible  imaginings. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Thotigh  image-breakers,  foes  to  Papall  power. 
In  whose  vast  minde.  Religion's  part  was  least, 

Stirling.  Doomes-day.  Ninth  Houre, 


The  dauntless  maid  with  hardy  step  explor'd 

Each  room,  array'd  in  glistering  imagery ; 
And  thro'  the  enchanted  chamber,  richly  stor'd, 
Saw  Cupid's  stately  mask  come  sweeping  by. 

Id.  Ode  5. 
These  properties  [of  being]  Mr.  Addison  had  reduced  to 
the  three  general  classes  of  greatness,  no' 
and  into  these  we  may  analyse  every  object,  however  co 
plex,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  delightful  to  the  ima 
nation.— Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination.   The  Desig. 


Now  in  all  this  humble  shew  and  lowliness  of  his  he  diS 
not  so  much  inthnse  his  dignity  and  greatness,  which  the 
common  people  thought  him  to  have  at  the  first;  as  he  did 
thereby  cut  ofi'envy  from  him,  winning  again  as  much  true 
authority,  as  in  semblance  he  would  seem  to  have  lost. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  86. 

Martins  also,  though  it  liked  him  nothing  to  see  the  great- 
ness of  the  people  thus  increased,  considering  it  was  to  the 
prejudice  and  imbasipg  of  the  nobility,  and  also  saw  that 
othtr  noble  patricians  were  troubled  as  well  as  himself:  he 
did  persuade  the  patricians,  to  shew  themselves  no  less  for- 
ward and  willing  to  fight  for  their  country,  than  the  common 
people  were. — Id.  lb.   p.  1S7. 

If  any  be  but  partly  adulterated,  preserve  the  good  portion 
by  purifying  it  (by  the  cupel  or  some  other  fit  way)  from  the 
falcifying  alloy,  by  whose  admixture  it  has  been  ivibased. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 

IM-BA'STARDIZED.  Degenerate,— as  bos- 
tards,  or  base-born  ; — as  spurious  offspring. 

Except  some  few  who  yet  retain  in  them  the  old  English 
fortitude  and  love  of  freedom,  and  have  testify'd  it  by  their 
matchless  deeds,  the  rest  imbastardiz'd  from  the  ancient 
nobleness  of  their  ancestors,  are  ready  to  fall  flat  and  give 
adoration  to  the  image  and  memory  of  this  man. 

Milton.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

IM-BATHE,  V.     See  Em. 


its  ar 

the  whole   bu 


vhol 


is  in  its  modern  state.  It 
;  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
:  faculties.— B/«i>,  Lect.  38. 


Methinks  a  soveraigne  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush 

to  the  bosome  of  him  that  reads  or  hears  ;  and  the  sweet 

d  beauty  ;  I  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imhath  his  soul  with  the 

ever  com-  |  fragrance  of  lieaven.— Jf  «/on.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 

Who  [Nereus]  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head, 

And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 

In  neet.-ir'd  layers  strow'd  with  asphodil.— /<i.  Comus. 


■pTien  time  shall  once  have  laid  his  lenient  hand  on  the 
.ssions  and  pursuits  of  the  present  moment,  they  too  shai! 
se  that  imaginani  value  which  heated  fancy  now  bestows 
ion  them.— /i/.  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 


The  History  of  the  image-icar  is  written  by  Maimbourg, 
more  Maimhurginno.  that  is,  with  flagrant  insincerity,  and 
a  multitude  of  misrepresentations. — Id.  lb. 

IM-BALM.     See  Embalm. 

Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book 
is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spiril;  imbalm'd  and 
treasur'd  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Milton.  Of  Vnlicens'd  Printing. 

IM-BAR.     See  Em. 

There  are  no  mighty  mountains  interpos'd 
Between  thy  beams  and  us,  t'  imbar  thy  light. 

Daniel.  To  the  King's  Majesty. 
Howbeit,  they  would  hold  vp  this  Salique  law. 
To  barrc  your  highnesse  clayming  from  the  female. 
And  rather  chuse  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 
Then  amply  to  imbarre  their  crooked  titles, 
Vsurpt  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

Sliakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

IM-BA'RGO.     See  Em. 

That  the  public  service  might  not  sufTer  by  any  delay  that 

could  be  avoided,  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  caused 

an  imbargo  to  be  laid  upon  all  the  vessels  then  in  harbour. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol  ii.  p.  219. 

IM-BARK,  V.     See  Em. 

First  imharking  my  selfe  in  a  good  shyppe  of  yours,  named 
the  Swallow,  at  Grauesend,  hauing  a  faire  and  good  winde, 
our  anker  then  weyd,  and  committing  all  to  the  protection 
of  our  Cod.— Ilackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

Philopoemen  being  adyertised  therof,  imbarqued  his  men 
suddenly  and  set  upon  his  enemies  ere  they  wist  it,  or  had 
any  thought  of  hia  coming. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  311. 

I  know  not  by  whose  order,  but  we  marched  away  and  left 
them  burning;  at  the  brest-work  we  imbarkcd  into  our 
canoas  and  returned  aboard  our  ships. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1685. 
The  Parliament-being  imbarked  in  the  same  vessel,  would 
find  It  necessary,  as  well  for  their  own  security  as  for  that 
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See  Em. 


IM-BA'TTLE,  u. 

Imb.Vttlement. 
In  expressing  the  coiisailes,  deuises,  conuentios,  progres- 
sions, enterprises,  exploitures,  fourmes,  and  facions  of  im- 
balayhmge,  he  seemeth  to  put  all  other  wryters  of  Ivke 
matters  to  sylence.— Sir  T.  Elyol.  TIte  Govcrnovr,  b.  i.  c.  21. 
But  he  nat  knowynge.  but  that  they  came  to  endomage 
hym.  armed  hymselfe  and  suche  seruantes  as  he  then  hadde 
with  liim.  and  dysposed  theym  aboute  the  imbatylmenia  of 
his  house.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Huge  hosts  of  thoughts  imhattled  in  my  breast, 
And  ever  busied  with  intestine  warres, 
And  like  to  Cadmus'  earth-borne  troupes  at  iarres, 
Haue  spoil'd  ray  soul  of  peace,  themselves  of  rest. 

Stirling.  Avrora,  Son.  6. 

Let  them  gather  themselves,  and  be  scatter'd ;  let  them 
imiMtl.i  themselves,  and  be  broken;  let  them  imbatlel,  and 
be  broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

IM-BAY,  V.     See  Em. 

The  14  day  in  the  morning  we  were  so  imbayed  with  ice, 
yt  we  were  constrained  to  come  out  as  we  went  iii.  _ 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

In  the  euening  it  pleased  God  to  giue  vs  for  the  space  of 
one  quarter  of  an  houre  cleare  weather,  by  which  we  found 
ourselues  to  be  imbayed.— Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 

IMBE'CILE,  atjj.  ~\        Fr.  Imbecile ;    It.  Imhe- 
Imbe'cile,  v.  >cille;  Sp.Tinbecil:  Lat./m- 

Imbeci'lity.  J  beciUis,  or  imbecillus,  from 

Baculii.'',  a  staff;  because  lie  leans  upon  a  staff, 
who  is  weak  or  infirm  of  foot,  ( Vossius. )  Im- 
heziUed  in  J.  T.  is,  in  some  editions,  Imbeciled 
modern  editions  read  Embezzled. 

Leaning  or  relying  upon,  and,  thus,  needing  or 
-n  \vant  of,  a  stay  or  support ;  and  as  the  Fr.  Im- 
Igcite,—"  Weak,  feeble,  strengthlesse,  faint,  force. 
lesse,"  (Cotgrave.) 

To  imbecile, — to  weaken,  to  enfeeble. 

Of  this  full  well  thou  art  resolude 

before  kyng  Tullie  gan 
So  tyrannous  a  raon.irchie 

imbecelyng  freedome,  than, 
Bv  vertues  spray,  the  basest  borne 

'might  be  the  noblest  man.— Z)rBn(.  Borate,  b.  i,  Sat.  6. 


1MB 

Those  wryng,  and  wrest  the  meaner  sorts, 

whose  myndes  and  tongues  are  free, 
And  so  imbecill  all  theyr  strengthe, 

that  they  are  naught  to  me.—Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  5. 

The  seconde  plage  of  the  seconde  angell,  as  the  seconde 
iudgemente  of  God  againste  the  regiment  of  Rome,  and  this 
is  imbeseli/ngc  and  diminyshe  of  their  power  and  dominion, 
many  landes  and  people  fallynge  from  them. 

Udal.  Rcuelacion,  c.  16. 

Christes  bodye  and  blonde  is  in  deade  a  substaunce  there 
present,  by  Goddes  omnipotencye  onely  to  be  comprehended 
by  fay  til,  so  far  as  may  be  vnderstanded  of  mannes  weaknes 
and  imbecillyte.—Bp.  Gardner.  Transubslantiation,  fol.  104. 


1MB 


nd  habililie  to  performe 
hart  towardes  G  )d  aLd 
that  we  can  do  hii.'i  no 


Euen  so  sith  we  are  not  of  power 
Ihe  law  of  God,  and  yet  beare  a  got 
his  law,  lamentyng  our  imbecilliti 
further  pleasure:  then  will  God  recount  vs  not  as  his  ene- 
myes,  but  as  his  deare  children  and  beloued  frendes. 

Frilh.  J^orAes,  p.  31. 

Princes  must  in  a  special  manner  be  guardians  of  pupils 
■■vni  widows,  not  suffering  their  persons  to  be  oppressed,  or 
their  states  imbezill'd,  or  in  any  sense  be  exposed  to  the 
rapine  of  covetous  persons. 

Bn.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  3.  3.  2. 

It  is  a  sad  calamity,  that  the  fear  of  death  shall  so  imhecil 
»nan's  cour^i^^e  and  understanding,  that  he  dares  not  suffer 
tile  remedy  of  all  his  calamities. — Id.  Holy  Dying,  c.  3.  s.  7. 

And  thereupon  in  sorrow  thus  complain  : 
"  What  -wondrous  inconvenience  do  they  feel. 

Where  as  such  imbecility  doth  reign. 
As  so  neglects  the  care  of  commonweal  ?" 

Dcmiel.  Ciiil  Wars,  b.  v. 


vol.  ii.  Ser.  22. 

Clemency  is  produced  by  magnanimity  and  fearlessness  of 
dangers,  so  is  cruelty  by  cowardice  and  fear,  and  argues  not 
only  a  depravedness  of  nature,  but  also  a  meanness  of 
courage  and  imbecillily  of  mind. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Iiitrod.  to  the  History  of  England. 

Aiid  as  it  always  happens  in  this  hind  of  officious  uni- 
versal interference,  what  began  in  odious  power,  ejided 
always,  I  may  say  without  an  exception,  in  contemptibia 
imbecitity.—Biir/ce.  Thoughts  on  Scarcity. 

IM-BE'LLISH,  V.  >      g^^  g^, 
Imbe'llishment.        ) 

When  we  see  our  garden  imbelHshed  with  flowery,  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Devout  Soul,  s.  3. 
They  should  lay  away  all  delicate,  wanton,  and  costly  im- 
bellishmertts  of  the  body,  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
simple  and  plaine  attire.— WoHaiirf.  Plutarch,  p.  720. 

Jews  and  Gentiles  might  have  good  cause  to  be  assur'd, 
that  God  whenever  he  meant  to  reform  his  Church,  never 
intended  to  leave  the  government  thereof  delineated  here  in 
such  curious  architecture,  to  be  patch'd  afterwards,  and 
v.irnish'd  over  with  the  devices  and  imbellishings  of  man's 


The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b. : 


Mil 

deed,  from  such  people,  nothing  (as  they  think)  comes 
jCiilly,  unless  it  be  imbelHshed  with  the  ornament  of 
;  silly  word  tliey  have  taken  up,  either  a  round  oath  or 
■*ie,  or  the  corruption  of  one.  or  something  that  is  near 
to  it.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  18. 

'  this  plain  and  unadorned  way  of  writing,  I  unkindly 
my  essays  many  imbeltishmenls,  which   I  might  give 


IM-BE'ZZLE,  V.  ■^        See  Em.     Fr.  Emhler 

iMBE'zzLtNG,  n.        \  to  steal,  filph,  lurch,  pilfer, 
I.vir.E'zzLEMENT.     J  iiim,  purloiii,  imhezel,  con- 
vey iiway,  ( Cotgrave. ) 

They  wt  in  a  fewe  dayes  after  had  caused  a  golden  cup  to 
be  purposely  conveyed  out  of  the  waye  :  which  y<^  ministers 
hauvn?  imt'eseled,  made  complaint  vnto  Alexander  for  the 
losse  thetol—Brende.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  275. 

■\\niich  the  whole  army  by  consent  agreed  to  present  imto 
Marius,  excepting  nothing,  saving,  that  which  was  imbes- 
setted  and  conueighed  away  underhand. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  358. 

The  issues,  fines,  amerciaments,  which  shall  happen  to 
be  made,  and  all  forfeitures  which  shall  happen  before  you. 
you  shall  cause  to  be  entered  without  any  concealment  or 
imbexling,  and  send  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Milton.  Observations  on  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

But  first  I  must  require  you  to  u.se  diligence  in  present- 
ing especially  those  purloinings  and  imbezlemcnis,  which 
are  of  plate,  vessell,  or  whatsoever  within  the  king's  house. 
Bacon.  Judicial  Charge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

I  have  this  day  erected  a  Court  of  Alienation,  by  the  Sta- 
tutes of  which  the  next  akin  is  empowered  to  beg  the  parts 
and  understanding  of  any  such  person  as  can  be  proved, 


either  by  imie%%eUng,  making  a  wrong  use,  or  no  use  at 
all  of  the  said  parts  and  understanding,  not  to  know  the  true 
value  thereof —To/ter,  No.  302. 

Felony  by  irnbezxling  or  destroying  the  King's  armour  or 
warlike  stores  is,  in  the  first  place,  so  declared  to  be  by  Stat. 
31  Eliz. — Other  inferior  imbezztcmcnts  and  misdemesnors 
that  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  punished  by  Satutes 
9  and  10  Wil.  III.  &c. — Btackstone,  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.7. 


IM-BIBE,  V.  \       Fr.  Imbiber;   It.  Imbibcre,  im- 

Imiubi'tkin.  ^bevere;  Sp.  Enibcber  ;  Lat.  /m- 
hibere :  {in,  and  bib-erc,  to  drink;)  to  drink  in. 

To  drink  in,  to  suck  in;  generally,  to  draw  or 
take  in. 

Which  [the  German  tongue]  he  will  find  very  difficult  and 
with  much  regret,  and  many  conflicts  attained  unto,  after 
the  facile  and  more  smooth  languages  are  once  thoroughly 
imbibed,  not  omitting  (comparatively)  even  the  French  it- 
self.—Bue/jre.  The  State  of  France.  Lewis  XIV. 

After  this  imbibition,  when  that  the  frumentie  hath  thus 

dnnik  up  all  the  water,  ther3  must  be  added  thereto  a  sextar 

of  ewe's  milke,  or  goat's  milke,  and  in  the  end  a  little  honey. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xxii.  c.  25. 


IM-BO'LDEN,  i 


Timon  of  Athens,  Actiii.  SO.  5. 

To  bound  or  confine  with 


Beside  the  common  way  and  road  of  reception  by  the  root, 
there  may  be  a  refection  and  imbibition  from  without ;  for 
gentle  showrs  refresh  plants,  though  they  enter  not  the 
roots. — Brown.  Cyrus^  Garden,  c.  4. 

Sweet-breads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  sides ;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 

Dryden.  Homer.  Ilias,  b.  i. 
If  this  leather  were  a  substance  as  little  obnoxious  to  cor- 
ruption as  a  spunge,  it  would,   by  its  copious  imbibitions, 
and  emissions  of  the  aerial  moisture,  be  a  fitter  matter,  than 
any  other  I  had  employed,  for  a  hygroscopc. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  7W. 

Here  the  wild  horse,  unconscious  of  the  rein. 

That  revels  boundless  o'er  the  wild  campaign, 

Intbibt^i  the  silver  surge,  with  heat  opprest. 

To  cool  the  feverof  his  glowing  hiezit.—Blacklock,  Vs.  1.  j 

IM-BI'TTER.  V.  or  Em.  To  cause  to  be  biting, 
piercing,  pungent ;  and,  thus,  painful ;  destroying 
the  ease,  pleasantness,  or  sweetness. 

We  beseech  Almighty  God  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  all  his 
people  professing  the  orthodox  religion,  to  resolve  upon  the 
common  defence  of  themselves,  and  the  mutual  a-ssistance 
of  each  other  against  their  imiiittered  and  most  implacable 
enemies.— Jl/i«ra.  Letters  of  State,  June  Sth,  1655. 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  short  liv'd  son 
Since  Jove  in  pity  by  thy  praj-ers  was  won 
To  grace  my  small  remains  of  breath  with  fame, 
Why  loads  he  tliis  ivibitter'd  life  with  shame? 

Dryden.  Homer.  Ilias.  b.  i. 

Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat ;  and  after  an  inter 

change  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  repeated  defiance  on  one 

side,  and  imbittered  by  contemptuous  insults  on  the  other, 

Harapha  retires.— JJttmSier,  No.  130. 

I. VI- BLAZE,  V.  ^       .\!so  anciently,   and   now 
Imbla'zon,  v.        J>  pThaps  more  commonly,  £)«. 
Imbi.a'zonry.      J  .'\s  applied  by  Milton, — 
To  adorn  with  the  hir.Jdic  i?y2onJ7/ of  arms. 
Who  forthwith  from  the  ghilering  staff  unfurl'd 
Til'  inii-erial  ensign,  which  toll  high  advanc't 
Shon  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gemni^  and  golden  lustre  rich  imblaz'd. 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies.- jlfi^on.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i. 

Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblaz'd 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeall  and  love 
Recorded  eminent.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 

Or  to  describe  races  and  games. 

Or  tilting  furniture,  imbluzon'd  shields, 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds. — Id.  Ih.  b.  ix. 


Shakespean 

IM-BO'RDERED. 
an  edge  or  border. 
Neerer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  travers'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  ceder,  pine,  or  palnie. 
Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen 
Among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flours 
Imborder'd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

IM-BO,SK,  V.  It.  Imboscare,  to  lie  in  ambush, 
to  conceal  or  be  concealed.  See  Ambush,  and 
Emboss. 

They  fear  the  field  of  the  scriptures,  the  chase  is  too  hot, 
they  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest,  they  would 
imbosk.— Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

[Sancho]  said  as  much  to  hia  lord,  requesting  him  to  de- 
part presently  from  thence  and  i-nbosk  himself  in  the  moun- 
tains.— Skelton.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

IM-BO'SOM,  V.  Also  anciently,  and  now 
commonly,  Em. 

And  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 
Firm  land  itubosom'd  without  firmament, 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 


I.AI-BOSS,  (• 

Imbo'ssment. 


;      Also  anciently,  and  now  more 
'  usually,  Em,  (qv. ) 


IVarlon,  Eel.  5. 

Also  anciently,  and  now  ( 


Sudden  a  i.  h 
Reflected  far. 


IM-BO'DT 
monly,  Em. 

■ For  never  since  created 

Met  such  imbodied  force,  as  nam  d  wi 


The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  other  first  being. — Id.  Comus. 

The  saline  parts  of  .iqua-fortis  being  imbodied  ii 
metals,  and  of  a  very  fusible  nature,  impart  that  easin 
fusion  to  the  metals  they  are  mixed  with. 


I  suppose  (excepte  I  be  mocha  deceyued)  thou  seest  me  nat 
stare  with  myn  eyen,  or  my  mouth  imbosed,  or  the  coloure 
of  my  face  chaunged,  or  any  other  deformitie  in  my  persone 
or  gesture.— Szr  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

But  on  this  target  smothe,  dame  lo  standes,  with  homes 

opright, 
Imboasid  pure  in  gold,  euen  like  a  cowe,  with  hear  in 

sight.  Phaer.  Virgill.  ^neidos,  h.  vii, 

Hermites  liue  secure 

Obscure  in  routes  imbost. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.v.  c.  27. 
For  on  the  shore  the  hunters  him  attend. 

And  whilst  the  chase  grew  warm  as  is  the  day, 
(Which  now  from  the  hot  zenith  does  descend) 
He  is  imbosd,  and  weary'd  to  a  bay. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  1.  c.  2. 
For  thou  thyselfe  hast  bene  a  libertine 
.\s  sensuall  as  tlie  brutish  sling  itselfe. 
And  all  th'  imbossed  sores,  and  headed  euils 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wold'st  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  so.  7. 
I  wish  also  in  the  very  middle  a  faire  mount,  with  three 
ascents  and  alleys,   enough   for  foure   to  walk   abreast ; 
which  I  woidd  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any  bul- 
warks or  imbossmenls.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Gardens. 

This  dried  mixture  (will)  be  a  good  while  after  it  is  per- 
fectly cold  not  only  soft,  but  so  near  to  fluid,  that  I  have 
cast  it  into  moulds,  and  made  imlioised  images  of  it 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
Though  it  be  credible  that  their  great  law-giver  hiler- 
dicted  the  use  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  yet  the  ideas  of 
them  were  deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and  came  out 
on  every  occasion,  in  those  symbols  and  emblem.s,  with 
which,  under  the  names  of  riddles,  parables,  and  dark  say- 
ings, their  writings  are  so  curiously  variegated  and  imbossed. 
Hurd.   Works,  vol.  v.  Sef.  9 . 

l.M-BO'WED.     See  Em. 

For  inbowed  v^indows,  I  hold  them  of  good  vse  ;  (in  cities 
Indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  respect  to  uniformity  towards 
the  street;)  for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conference; 
and  besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and  sunne  of. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Building. 

IM-BO'WER,  V.     See  Em. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 

High  overarch't  imbowre. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

But  far  beyond  Menestheus'  mark  it  took 

Its  stand,  and,  as  portending  ruin,  shook 

The  pillars  that  support  the  sylv.Tn  scene. 

And  shady  roof,  imbou-e 


S/alii 


Thebaic 


ni-BRACE, 

Imbk.^'cement 


!Also   anciently,   and  now 
usually,  Eyn. 


There,  with  great  ioyance  and  with  gladsome  glee 

Of  f.iire  Pccana  I  receiued  was. 
And  oft  imbrae't,  as  if  that  I  were  bee 
And  with  kind  words  accoyd,  vowing  great  loGe  to  mec. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c,  8. 


1MB 

Henea  thsy  hnirace  not  vertue  for  iiself  but  its  reward  ; 
and  the  argument  from  pleasure  or  utility  is  far  more  power- 
full,  then  that  from  vertuous  honesty. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


Her  lips,  most  happy  each  in  other's  kisses 

From  their  so  wisht  imbracements  seldom  parted, 
Yet  seem'd  to  blush  a{  such  their  wanton  blisses. 

Spenser.  Britannia's  Ida,  c.  3. 

They  are  both  able  to  enquire  after  truth,  and  ready  to 
imhrace  it  by  whomsoever  and  on  what  occasion  soever  it  is 
presented  I'heva.—Boijle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 

DI-BRAID,  V.  See  Em.  It  is  equivalent  to 
vphraid,  (qv.) 

Yet  he  thought  it  best  to  dissimule  the  matter,  tyll  suche 
a  tyme  were  come  as  he  might  fynde  the  kyng  without 
stregtb,  and  then  to  imhrayd  hym  wyth  the  pleasure  that  he 
had  done  for  him.— ifaH.  Edui.  IF.  an.  4. 

IM-BRA'NDED.     Perhaps  armed  wMibraiuls. 
She  ended,  and  the  heav'nly  hierarchies, 

Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  imbranded  were ; 
Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  cries. 
And  every  one  shakes  his  ydreaded  spear. 

e.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  Sj  Triumph. 

IM-BRA'NGLED.     See  Em. 

Until!  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law,  like  nets  : 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 
The  more  thev  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled. 

Hudihnis,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

LM-BRED.     See  Inbred. 

Sithence  then  to  be  wise,  that  is,  to  .leareh  the  truth  is  a 
dlisposition  imbred  in  every  man,  they  debarre  themselues  of 
wisedome,  who  without  any  examination  approue  " 
tions  of  their  ;  '  "" 

are  wholly  led 

I.M-BRICA'TION.  From  the  Lat.  Imbrex, 
icis ;  a  sutter-tile  for  carrying  off  rain  (imber. ) 

A  liollow,  or  concavity,  Hke  that  of  a  yutier. 
tile. 

And  let  us  consider  that  all  is  covered  and  guarded  with  a 
well-made  tegument,  beset  with  bristles,  adorned  with  neat 
imbrications,  and  many  other  fineries. 

Derham.  Physico-Theclogtj,  b.  viii.  c.  6. 

IM-BRI'GHTENED.     See  Em. 

Whose  garment  was  before  indipt  in  blood. 
But  now  imbright'ned  into  heav'nly  flame. 

The  sun  itself  outglitters,  though  he  should 
Climb  to  the  top  of  the  celestial  frame. 
And  force  the  stars  go  hide  themselves  for  sliame. 

G.  Fletcher.   Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

IM-BROI'DER, 

Imbroi'dery. 


"■} 


See  Ej 


Also  anciently,  and  now  usually. 


V.Tio  led  from  room  to  room  amazed  is  to  see 

The  furnitures  and  states  which  all  imbroideries  be. 

Draylon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  20. 
Gines  not  the  hawthorne  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheepe, 
Then  doth  a  rich  imbroider'd  canopee 
To  kings,  that  feare  their  subjects  treacherie. 

Shakespeare.  3  PI.  Henry  VI.  Act  ii.  so.  5. 

IM-BROIL,  I'. 

Em. 

My  fancies  straight  againe  imhroyle  my  state. 
And  in  a  moment  make  me  glad  and  sad. 

Stirling.  Avrora,  Son.  C, 

IM-BRO'THELED.     Dwelling  in  a  brothd. 

But  men,  which  choose 

Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  bold  souls  repute 
Worse  than  imbrothel'/i  strumpets  prostitute. 

Donne,  Sat.  1. 

IM-BRO\VN,  V.  ■  also  Em.  To  render  brotvn  ,- 
to  give  a  brown  hue  or  colour ;  the  hue  or  colour 
of  any  thing  burned. 

Nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  [flours]  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plainc, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  sraoie 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc't  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide bow'rs.—.1/iHo«.  Par.  Lost,h.  iv. 

Fortime  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand  ; 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand  ; 
Mellow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  teint : 
Add  every  grace,  which  time  alone  can  grant. 

Bryden,  Epis.  14. 
The  pine  and  oak's  huge  sinewy  roots  uptorn, 
■    *And  from  their  beds  the  dusky  sands,  upborne 
On  the  rude  whirlings  of  the  billowy  sweep, 
Xmbrown  the  surface  of  the  boiling  deep. 

Ukklo,  Lxiiiud,  b,  vl, 


IMI 

IM-BRUE,  v.     Anciently,  and  now  also,  Em. 
To  moisten,  to  soak,  to  steep,  to  drench. 
[Mine  eyes]  that  long  haue  had  my  loue  in  chase, 
With  ttares  no  more  imbrue  your  mistresse  face. 
But  to  your  springs  retyre. 

Turbervile.  The  Louer  hoping  assuredly,  ijc. 

AVhose  manly  hands  imbrew'd  in  guilty  bloud 
Had  neuer  been,  ne  euer  by  his  might 
Had  throwne  to  ground  the  vnregarded  right. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  1.  c.  7. 

The  Senate  consulting  together,  sent  Ambassadors  unto 
Cinna  and  Marius,  to  pray  them  to  come  peaceably  into 
Rome,  and  not  imbrue  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their 
citizens.— A'or/A.  Plutarch,  p.  36S. 

The  favour  of  God  is  the  very  life  of  the  creature  ;  and  if 
the  devil  can  but  prevail  with  a  man  to  sin  himself  out  of  it, 

, :, — ...u  i.:_- .. *  I..-..  Q^j^  throat,  and  to  imbrue  his 

soul.— Soa«,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  2. 

He  view'd  the  Pagan's  gaping  wounds,  he  view'd 
His  side  and  thigh  with  purple  streams  imbru'd, 
And  hop'd,  with  ebbing  strength,  he  soon  must  yield 
To  him  the  glory  of  the  well-fought  field. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xlvi. 


and    the    second 


IM-BRUTE,  V.       See 
citation  under  Imbody. 
A  foule  discent !  that  1  who  erst  contended 
With  Gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrain'd 
Into  a  beast,  and  mixt  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  inbrute. 
That  to  the  height  of  Deity  aspir'd. 

Jllilton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ix. 
Had  mobs  distinguished,  they  who  howl'd  thy  fame. 
The  icicle  from  the  pure  diamond's  flame. 
From  Fancy's  soul  thy  gross  imbruted  sense, 
From  dauntless  Truth  thy  shameless  insolence. 

Beattie.  Tlie  Judgment  of  Paris. 

IMBRY'ING.       See   Emeer-days.      Minshew 
also  writes  it  Imber. 
They  faste  the  holy  imbrynge  dayes.— Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 
IM-BUD,  V.     To  bud,  to  throw  or  thrust  forth 
buds. 
Wiat  a  return  of  comfort  dost  thou  bring. 

Now  at  tliis  fresh  returning  of  our  blood ; 

Thus  meeting  with  the  op'ning  of  the  Spring, 

To  make  our  spirits  likewise  to  imbud. 

Daniel.  To  the  King's  Majesty. 

IMBU'E.  Lat.  Imbuere ;  from  the  ancient 
Buere,  (says  Vossius,)  existing  only  in  compo- 
sition ;  anrl  Buere,  from  the  Or.  Bi/eiv,  to  fill. 
Imbutum  est,  quod  cujaspiam  rei  siiccum  bibil ; 
that  which  has  drunk  the  juice  of  any  thing. 

To  steep  or  soak ;  to  stain  or  die. 

What  fell  Erynnis  with  hot  burning  tongs. 

Did  grj'pe  your  hearts,  with  noysome  rage  imbew'd. 
That  each  to  other  working  cruell  wrongs. 
Your  blades  in  your  own  bowels  you  embrew'd  ? 

Spenser.  The  Ruines  of  Rome,  by  Bellay,  s.  24. 

They  satiate,  and  soon  fill. 

Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbii'd,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satietie. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

Copper  plentifully  dissolved  in  aqua-fortis,  will  imbue  se- 
veral bodies  with  the  colour  of  the  solution. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  783. 
She  [the  mind]  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she 

sips. 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips, 
That  good  ditfus'd  may  more  abundant  grow. 
And  speech  may  praise  the  pow'r  thcit  bids  it  flow. 

Coifiper.  Conversation. 

IM-BU'SHMENT,  i.  e.  Am  or  Em-bushnent. 


IiM-GRAME.     Doleful,  harassed.     See  Gr.\m. 
A  patrone  of  a  benefice  will  haue  a  poore  ymgrame  soule, 
to  beare  the  name  of  a  parson,  for  twentie  marke  or  ten 
pound  :  and  the  patrone  himself  will  take  vp  for  his  snap- 
share,  as  good  as  an  hundred  marke. 

Wilson.  The  Arte  of  Ehelorique,  p.  37. 

r.MlTATE,  r.    ^         Fr.   Imiter;    It.  Imiture ; 
i'MiT.Mu.E.  j   Sp.    Imitar ;       Lat.    Imitor, 

Imita'tion.  I  quasi  mimitor,  from  Gr.  Mi- 

I'mitative  >  fiov/iai,  the  initial  »n  omitted, 

I'mitator.  I  (Vossius.)      See  Image. 

I'mitatorship.     j       To  do  or  make  any  thing 
Fmitatri.x.         j  lifter   or    in   the   manner   of 
another,  in  the  likeness  or  resemblance  of  another, 
mi 


IMM 

To  copy  or  counterfeit,  to  follow  or  pursue  the 
'  of  another ;  to  mimic. 


For  he  that  so  receiueth  the  bloude  of  hys  Redemcr,  that 
he  will  not  yet  imitate  and  follow  his  passion,  he  hath  put 
the  bloude  but  vppon  one  post,  whicbe  ought  to  be  put  vpon 
both  the  postes  of  the  house.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1346. 

Wherby  they  do  express  thejT  disposition,  to  the  imita- 
tion of  those  thynges,  be  they  good  or  yuel,  which  they 
vsually  Be  or  here.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

There  are  three  kinde  of  stiles  in  a  poeme,  ether  actiue, 
ether  imitatine  which  Graecians  call  Dramaticum,  wheria 
are  persons  brought  in  speaking,  without  speaking  of  the 
poet,  such  as  tragaedies,  and  comsedies  are. 

Phaer.  The  Lyfe  of  Virgin. 

O  imitator.:  seruyle  beastes 

how  haue  your  turaultes  vyle 
Full  oftens  rasde  my  collor  vp, 

and  oftens  made  me  smyle. 

Drant.  Horace.  An  Epistle  to  Meccenas. 

Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  did  arriue, 

Wheras  the  bower  of  bliss  was  situate; 
A  place  pickt  out  by  choice  of  best  aline, 

That  Nature's  worke  by  art  can  imitate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

It  matters  not  what  Baronius  says  against  Justinian,  for 
Pope  Hadrian  IV.,  who  is  much  more  to  be  credited,  com- 
mends him,  and  propounds  him  as  a  great  example  imitable 
by  all  Princes.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  ofConsc.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  Rule  5. 

Imitation  is  a  facultie  to  expresse  livelie  and  perfitelie 
that  example,  which  ye  go  about  to  folow. 

Ascham.  The  Schole-masler,  b.  Ii. 

They  [the  Parliament]  knew  the  King  to  have  been  al 
ways  their  most  attentive  scholar  and  imitator,  and  of  a 
child  have  suck'd  from  them  and  their  closet-work  all  his 


My  soul  adores  judicial  scholarship^ 

But  when  to  servile  imitatorship, 

Some  spruce  Athenian  pen  is  prentized, 

'Tis  worse  than  apish.— Jlfarj/os.  Scourge  ofVillainie. 

Why,  friend,  they  either  are  men's  souls  themselves 
Or  the  most  wittie  imitatrixes  of  them 
Or  prettiest  sweet  apes  of  humaine  soules. 
That  ever  Nature  fram'd. 

Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,  (1C06,)  Act  iii.  se.  1. 

Acts  of  benevolence  and  love 

Give  us  a  taste  of  heaven  above  ; 

We  imitate  th'  immortal  powers. 

Whose  sun-shine,  and  whose  kindly  showers, 

Refresh  the  poor  and  barren  ground, 

And  plant  a  Paradise  around. 

Somervile.  The  Faithful  Minister. 

I  have  followed  him  every  where,  1  know  not  with  wlint 
success,  but  I  am  sure  with  diligence  enough :  my  images 
are  many  of  them  copied  from  him,  and  the  rest  are  imiia^ 
lions  of  liim. — Dryden.  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 


Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  11 

Vices  in  Poets,  Wits,  and  Kings, 
Are  catching  imitable  things. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

This  primary,  or  original  copying,  which  in  the  ideas  of 
Philosophy  is  imitation,  is  in  the  language  of  Criticism  called 
invention.— /furrf.  Poetical  Imitation,  s.  1. 

Were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he 
would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrenzy  of  his  scholars, 
who  in  their  paradoxes  are  servile  imitators:  and  even  in 
their  incredulity  discover  an  implicit  faith. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

IM-MA'CULATE.  >      Fr.  Immacule;   Sp.  Im- 
I.mma'chlateness.     ymaculado;  It. Immaculato ; 

Lat.  Immaculatus,  sine  macula,  without  spot. 
\Yithout  spot  or  blemish ;  spotless,  unblemished, 

pure,  unstained,  undefiled. 

Themoste  pure  and  immaculate  lambe,  the  newe  and  true 
paschall  lambe,  offered  hymselfe  in  the  aultar  of  the  crosse 
for  vs  to  God  the  Father. —  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  26. 

For  to  be  just  is  to  give  everj-  one  his  due ;  and  how  can 
endless  unsupportable  punishments  be  due  to  innocent  spi- 
rits, who  but  the  last  moment  came  righteous,  pure  and 
immaculate  out  of  their  Creator's  hands  ;  and  have  not  done 
or  thought  any  thing  since,  contrary  to  his  will  or  laws,  nor 
were  in  any  the  least  capacity  of  sinning  ? 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

Candour  and  immaculalenesse  of  conversation  is  required 
of  such,  as  are  sequestred  for  God,  by  some  vow  or  cons^ 
cratioD.-'-M nM»'«?«f-  Devout^  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  12. 8, 2< 


IMM 

So  first  to  preach  a  white  glov'd  chaplain  goes, 
With  hand  of  lily,  and  with  cheek  of  rose, 
Sweeter  than  Sharon,  in  immac'late  trim, 
Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him. 

Pope.  Satires  of  Donne.  Sat.  4. 
Had  they  maintain'd  allegiance  firm  and  sure. 
And  kept  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure, 
Then  the  proud  eagles  of  all-conqu'ring  Rome 
Had  found  one  city  not  to  be  o'ercome. 

Cowper.  Expostulation. 

IM-MA'ILED.     Clothed  in  mail  or  coats  of 
mail. 
Whilst  their  inhabitants,  like  heards  of  deere 
By  kingly  lyons  chas'd,  fled  from  our  amies 
If  any  did  oppose  instructed  swarmes 
Of  men  immatjt'd  :  Fate  drew  them  on  to  be 
A  greater  fame  to  our  got  victory. 

Srowne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 


IM-MANE.  ^ 
Imma'nely.      >s 
Imma'nity.     J  1 


IM-MA'LLE  ABLE.  In,  (priv. )  and  malleable, 
from  the  Lat.  Malleus,  a  hammer. 

That  may  not  be  hammered,  or  wrought,  or 
beaten  with  the  hammer — so  as  to  spread. 

Though  it  [aqua-fortis]  make  not  a  permanent  solution  of 
crude  tin,  it  quickly  frets  the  parts  asunder,  and  reduces  it 
to  an  immalleable  substance. — Boijle,   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  319. 

IM-MA'NACLE.  In,  and  manacle,  i.  e.  bands 
or  fastenings  for  the  hands  {manus)  as  /enters  for 
the  feet. 

Znd.  Fool,  do  not  boast, 
Tliou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  heav'n  sees  good. 

Milton.  Camus. 

IM-MANE.  ■^  hoi.  Immanis,  qma.  non  bonus, 
sed  crudelis  et  terribilis,  because 
not  good,  but  cruel  and  terrible ; 
manis,  from  the  ancient  Lat.  Manus,  i.  e.  bonus. 
(  See  X''ossius  and  Martinius. )  Isaac  Vossius, — from 
Zfj-fiai'T]!,  furibundus ;  from  iiaiv-faQai,  furerc,  to 
rave  or  rage.     Inimane  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Fierce,  cruel,  terrible,  barbarous.  Cotgrave 
explains  the  Fr.  Immanile,  "  Immanity ;  inhu- 
manity, cruelty,  felnesse  ;  outragiousnesse ;  huge- 
nesse,  excessive  greatnesse." 

Kinri.  I  marry  vnckle,  for  I  alwayes  thought 
It  was  both  impious  and  vnnaturall, 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reigne  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Henry  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

•Morindus,  his  son  ty  Tanguestela,  a  concubine,  who  is 
recorded  a  man  of  excessive  strength,  valiant,  liberal,  and 
fair  of  aspect,  but  immanelif  cruel. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b  i. 

To  forget  all  old  immanities,  what  should  I  shew  you  the 
flames  of  our  late  Marian  times. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

Neither  could  so  vast  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  this 
empire  have  been  undertaken  by  him,  if  the  immanitij  of  so 
many  vices  had  not  been  covered  and  disguised  by  the 
appearances  of  some  excellent  qualities. 

Cowley,  Ess.  1.  Of  Liberty. 

What  immane  dilTerence  is  there  between  the  twenty- 
lourth  of  February,  and  commencement  of  Jlarch  ? 

Evelyn.  Sylva,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

IM-M.A'NENT.  Lat.  Immanent,  from  imma- 
nere,  to  stay  or  remain  in,  {in,  and  mancre,  to  stay 
or  remain.) 

Staying  or  remaining  in ;  having  no  external 
effect.     See  the  quotations  from  South  and  Kcid. 

The  internal  and  immanent  faculties  and  acts  of  the  rea- 
sonable soul  (besides  those  of  common  sense,  phantasie, 
memory,  passion  and  appetite,  common  to  men  and  infe- 
riour  animals)  are  intellect  and  will. 

Hale.  Oriyin.'of  Mankind,  p.  2S. 

We  ascribe  intellections,  volitions,  decrees,  purposes,  and 
such  like  immanent  actions  to  that  nature,  which  hath  no- 
thing in  common  with  us,  as  being  infinitely  above  us. 

Gtanvill.  The  Fanily  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  11. 

;  the  schools 
rests  wholly 
within  God,  and  eifects  nothing  without  him. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 

Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the  mind ; 
the  first  kind  produces  no  eifect  without  the  mind,  the  last 
does.  The  first  they  call  immanent  acts ;  the  second  tran- 
Bitive.  All  intellectual  operations  belong  to  the  first  class  ; 
they  produce  no  effect  \ipon  any  external  object. 

Btid,  On  the,  iiitcllevtml  Powers,  Ess,  2,  c,  H, 
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IM-MA'NIFEST.  Lat.  Mani/eslus,  coming 
quickly  to  hand. 

Not  easily  found,  or  plainly  seen,  or  appearing. 

The  Heathens  (as  Varro  accounteth)  make  three  distinc- 
tions of  time.  The  first,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
unto  the  general  deluge  of  Ogyges,  they  terme  Adelon,  that 
is,  a  time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time,  im- 
manifest  and  unknown. — Brown.  Vulgar  Erronrs,  b.vi.  c.  6. 

If  the  body  were  under  any  violence,  it  was  exercised  by 
usual,  but  often  immanifesl  agents,  though  perhaps  their 
compulsion  were  not  less,  but  only  less  heeded. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  783. 

IM-MA'NTEL,  v.     See  Em. 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 

Immantled  all  the  world,  and  the  stiff  ground 

Sparkled  in  ice.— G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

IM-MARCE'SSIBLE.  >  Fr.  and  Sp.  Immar- 
I  cessible ;  Lat.  Immar- 
marcessere,  to  wither  or 


cessibilis,  in,  (priv.) 
waste  away. 

Incorruptible,  undecaying,  unfading,  unpcrish- 
able. 

Solomon's  rich  diadem  of  the  pure  gold  of  Ophir,  is  long 
since  dust :  these  crowns  of  glory  are  immarcessihle.  incor- 
ruptible ;  beyond  all  the  compass  of  time,  without  all  possi- 
bility of  alteration. 

Bp  Hall.  The  Invisible  World,  b.lii.  s.  5. 

This 


Did  not  St.  Peter  himself  say  to  all  the  Bishops  of  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bithynia,  that  they  should 
feed  the  flock  of  God,  and  the  Great  Bishop  and  Shepheard 
should  give  them  an  immarcessihle  crown  ? 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Libetty  of  Prophesying,  s.  7. 

The  honour  that  now  I  reach  at,  is  no  less  than  a  crown, 
and  that  not  fading  and  corruptible,  (as  all  these  earthly 
diadems  are,)  but  immarccssibhj  eternal,  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, a  crown  of  glory. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Inv'isible  World,  b.  iii.  s.  12. 

That  immarcescible  crown,  as  St.  Peter  calls  it,  which  the, 
Gospel  promises  to  them  "  who  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  seek  for  glory  and  honour,"  will  make  a  rich 
amends  for  the  declining  of  a  fading  wreath  here  upon  earth, 
where  reputation  is  oftentimes  as  undeservedly  acquired  as 
\o%X.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  G4. 

I.M-M  A'RTIAL.     Lat./w,  (priv.)  and  martialis, 
warlike. 
Unwarlike. 
The  heime  grac't  Hector  answer'd  him  ;  Renowned  Tela- 
Pnnce  of  the  souldiers  came  from  Greece  ;  assay  not  me 


My  selfe  imnartiail  Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  h,  ii, 

IM-.MASK.     To  cover  as  with  a  mash,  to  con- 
ceal or  disguise.     See  Mask. 

I  haue  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  ininiaske  our 
noted  outward  garments. 

Shakespeare    1  Pt.  Hen.  IV    Act  i.  sc  1. 

IM-MA'TCHABLE.     Not  to  be  matched,  or 
mated.     See  Match,  and  Unmatchable. 


Wliere  leiined  More  and  G.irdii 


HetDaimbjM 
magnitude    fi  it 
his,  invmcibk  i  i  i 
gratuities  and  IiIjli 


Hjlhind   Plutaich,p  10-11. 

IM-MATE'RIAL,  adj.  ^        Fr.  Immateriel.;  It. 
Immate'rial,  n.  Inimateriale ;  Sp.  Im- 

Immate'riallv,  n.  ?naterial;Lat.In,(]pr.) 

Immateria'lity.  I   and     matena,   which 

Immate'rialism.  f  Vossius  thinks  is  so 

Ijimate'rialist.  called — a  matre,  quia 

Immate'rialize,  v.  in  corporum  ratione 

Immate'riate.  J  se ma/77'5  instar habet. 

See  Matter. 

Not  having,  void  or  free  from,  matter,  or  body; 

incorporeal ;  spiritual. 

(Met.)  not   pertaining  to,  or  concerning  the 

maUa'  or  subject;  of  no  importance,  unimportant, 

1053. 
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There  is  a  world,  a  world  of  perfect  bliss, 
Pure  immaterial,  as  brighter  far  from  this. 
As  that  high  circle  which  the  rest  enspheres 
Is  from  this  dull,  ignoble  vale  of  tears. 

Drummond,  pt.  ii.  son.  18. 

It  is  true  that  there  be  some  scholasticall  and  immateriall 
truths  (the  infinite  subdivi.sion  whereof  have  rather  troubled 
than  informed  Christendome)  which  for  the  purchase  of 
peace  might  be  kept  in,  and  returned  into  such  safe  gene- 
ralities as  minds  not  unreasonable  might  rest  in. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  best  Bargatne. 

Thus  more  perfect  apprehenders,  misconceive  immaterials; 
our  imaginations  paint  souls  and  angels  in  as  dissimilar  a 
resemblance.— GZanriW.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  7. 

Tliere  are  sicknesses  that  walk  in  darkness,  and  there  are 
exteriuiiiating  angels  that  fly  wrapt  up  in  the  curtains  of 
immateriality  and  an  uncoramunicating  natuVe. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

The  visible  species  of  things  strike  not  our  senses  imma- 
terially: but  streaming  in  corporal  raies  do  carry  with  them 
the  qualities  of  the  object  from  whence  they  flow,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  pass. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

For  though  possibly  assiduity  in  the  most  fixed  cogitation 
be  no  trouble  or  pain  to  immaterialix'd  spirits ;  yet  is  it  more 
then  our  embodyed  souls  can  bear  without  lassitude  or  dis- 
temper.— G/a«ri/i.  Vanity  of  Dogmatiaing,  c.  12. 

But  wee,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God ;  and  to  the 
sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  [Lueerna  Dei,  spiracnlum  homi- 
nis-]  will  enquire  with  all  sobriety,  and  severitie,  whether 
there  be  to  be  found  on  the  footsteps  of  nature,  any  such 
transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  900. 

The  soul  therefore,  the  whole  conscious  being;  the  power 
of  thinking  that  resides  in  it,  as  well  as  the  bare  immaterial 
subject  or  substance  itself;  (whatever  may  be  said  concern- 
ing the  power  of  God  in  this  question  ;)  will  clearly,  notwith- 
standing what  any  finite  power  can  do,  of  necessity  be 
naturally  immortal.— C/arA-e.  A  Defence  of  an  Argument,  ^c. 

Going  to  England  very  young,  about  13  vears  ago,  he 
[Dr.  George  Berkeley]  became  founder  of  a  sect  there  called 
the  Immaterialists.  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious  book  upon 
that  subject.— Swi/i.  To  Lord  Carteret,  Sept.  3,  1724. 

All  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well 
enough  secur'd,  without  philosophical  proofs  of  the  soul's 
immateriality :  since  it  is  evident,  that  He  who  made  us  at 
first  begin  to  subsist  here,  sensible  intelligent  beings,  and 
for  several  years  continu'd  us  in  such  a  state,  can  and  wiU 
restore  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  another  world, 
and  make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  He  has 
design'd  to  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

The  notion  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  evidently  facili- 
tates the  belief  of  a  resurrection  and  of  a  future  retribution, 
by  securing  a  principle  of  personal  individuality,  upon  which 
the  justice  of  all  reward  or  punishment  is  grounded. 

Clarke.  A  Third  D'fcnce 

As  well  might  nothing  bind  immensity. 

Or  passive  matter  immaterials  see. 

As  these  should  write  by  reason,  rhyme  and  rule. 

Or  he  turn  wit,  whom  nature  doom'd  a  fool. 

Harte.  Essay  on  Satire. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  own  life,  accordingly,  he  [Dr.  Reid) 
informs  us,  that  he  was  actually  a  convert  to  the  scheme  of 
immaterialism  ;  a  scheme  which  he  probably  considered  aa 
of  a  perfectly  inoffensive  tendency,  as  long  as  he  conceived 
the  existence  of  the  material  world  to  be  the  only  point  in 
dispute.— S/eioari.  Philosophy  of  the  Hum.  Mind,  c.  1.  s.  3. 

IM-MATU'RE.  ^      It.  and  ^p. Immaturo ;  Lat. 
Immatl'rely.        I  Immaturus,  tn,(priv. )  and ma- 
iMMATt'RENEss.    j  turus.    That  is  properly  said 
Immatu'ritv.       )  to  be  mature,  which  is  neither 
too  quick  or  early,  nor  too  slow  or  late,  (Vossius.) 
Immature, — too  quick  or  early ;  hasty,  unripe, 
imperfect,  incomplete,  undigested. 
The  earth  was  form'd  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involv'd, 
Appeerd  not.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

This  only  is  our  comfort  and  defence. 
He  was  not  immaturely  ravish'd  hence. 
But  to  our  benefit,  and  to  his  own 
Undying  fame  and  honour  let  alone 
Till  he  had  finish'd  what  he  w.as  to  do. 

Brome.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  his  Schoolmaster 

Perceiving  that  the  force  and  vigour  of  that  law  was  dallied 
with  and  avoided  by  the  immaturity  of  young  espoused 
wives,  as  also  by  often  changing  of  marriages :  he  brought 
into  a  narrower  compasse  the  time  of  wedding  and  having 
such  spaces,  and  also  limitted  divorcements. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  54, 

Though  immature  I  end  my  glorious  days, 

Cut  short  my  conquest,  and  prevent  new  praise; 

My  life,  already,  stands  the  noblest  theme. 

To  fill  loncj  annals  sf  recording  fame.— SoiCf,  i!;c(T?!,!j,  v. 
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It  was  easy  for  me  to  represent  to  you,  how  unfinished 
and  unpolished  the  trifles  you  called  for  were ;  especially 
considering  the  immatureness  of  some  of  them  would  not 
probably  be  the  chief  thing,  that  would  make  many  think 
they  come  forth  unseasonably.— Boi//s.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

tSTow  these  are  expressly  said  to  he  abrogated  in  the  dis- 
j-ensation  promised,  it  being  declared  that  the  virtuous, 
thoucrh  dying  immaiurehj,  should  be  as  if  they  had  lived  an 
hundred  years :  and  sinners,  though  living  to  an  hundred 
years,  as  'if  they  had  died  immalurely. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  6. 

To  fit  a  man  for  managing  his  own  affairs,  a  certain  ma- 
Inrihi  of  age  is  necessary.  What  that  is  and  how  far  the 
validity  of  contracts  may  be  affected  by  the  contractor's  im- 
rnatuyitji  of  age,  it  belongs  to  human  laws  to  determine. 

Beattic.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 

I.M-MEABI'LITY.  Lat./n,  (priv.)  and  mearc, 
to  pass.     See  Irreme-M5le. 

Arbuthnot,  in  whom  alone  the  word  has  been 
found,  interprets  it,  in  a  note  upon  the  passage 
following-, — "  what  renders  impassable." 

Such  a  state  of  the  fluids  at  last  afiects  the  tender  capil- 

l.iry  vessels  of  the  brain,  by  the  viscidity  and  immcnbilify  of 

the  matter  impacted  in  them,  and  disorders  the  imagination. 

Arbuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  0.  s.  29. 


,  ^  In,  (pri 
>  sure,  fron 
)  Mensura. 


)  and  v\ea- 
from    the   Lat. 


IM-MEA'SURABLE. 

Immea'sur.4bly. 
Imme.\'sured. 

That  cannot  be  measured ,-    exceeding  or  sur- 
passing measure  ;   boundless.     See  also  Immense, 
and  Immensl'rable. 
What  auaileth,  sir,  your  proclamacion 

Of  curious  talking,  not  touching  to  sadnesse 
It  is  but  wind,  flattering  and  adulacion 
Ynieasurabte  thought,  of  worldly  wildnesse. 

Chaucer.  Certaine  Balades. 

Tyl  he  either  sometime  for  theire  immesurabte  outrage,  or 
comenly  for  their  finall  impenitence,  finallye  reiecteth  and 
refuseth  them.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  590. 

No  doubt  excessive  sorrow  and  heaviness,  immeasurable 
joy  and  gladnesse  in  the  soule,  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a 
swelling  and  inflammation  in  the  body,  but  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow  simply  in  \\se\ie.— Holland.  Plutarcli,  p.  64. 

Her  graces  so  Immeasnrably  flow'd. 

That  such  a  shape,  with  such  a  spirit  inspir'd 

Even  of  the  wisest  made  me  most  admir'd. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 
They  brought  forth  giants  and  such  dreadful  wights. 


As  farre  exceeded  i 


ighls 


^Que. 


Live  you  long  happy  in  a  settled  state  ; 
'lis  onr's  to  wander  still  from  fate  to  fate. 
Safe  have  you  gain'd  the  peaceful  port  of  ease, 
Not  doom'd  to  plough  th'  immeasurable  seas. 

Pill.  Virgil.  JSneid,  b.  iii. 
A  stream,  that  silently  but  swiftly  glides 
To  meet  eternity's  immeasur'd  tides  '.—Broome.  On  Death. 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread. 

Seem  length'ning  as  I  go."—Gold.wiith.  The  Hermit. 

IM-ME'DIATE.  A       Fr.    Inmediat ;    It.    and 
Imme'diately.        I   Sp.  Iinmediato ;  Lat.  In,  and 

Imme'diateness.     f  media  s. 

Im.me'diacy.  J       Following,  or  succeeding 

next ;  without  any  thing  amidst,  (or  in  medio, ) 
without  any  thing  between ;  any  thing  inter- 
vening; instant,  acting  instantly. 

The  light  of  grace  will  not  appeare  as  longe  as  the  prelates 
pretend  that  their  authoritye  is  so  high  and  so  immediate  to 
God  that  the  people  are  bounde  to  obey  theim,  and  to  accept 
all  that  thei  do  and  teache,  wythoute  argumente,  resystence, 
or  grudging.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  893. 

The  rumour  was,  how  that  Alexander  satisfyed  with  the 
actes  he  had  done,  pourposed  immedialelye  to  retourne  into 
Macedon.— Srendf.  Quintus  Curlius,  fol.  HI. 

He  led  our  powers. 

Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person. 
The  which  immediacie  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itselfe  your  brother. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Though  the  fore  part  of  the  way  to  Heaven  be  a  good  life, 
the  latter  and  more  immediate  is  death. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Meditation  of  Death. 
For  when  the  world  found  out  the  fitness  of  my  soil, 
The  gnpple  wretch  began  immediately  to  spoil 
My  tall  and  goodly  woods,  and  did  ray  grounds  enclose. 

Draytm.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

Who  sees  not  then  a  manyfest  imparity  in  our  Saviour's 

own  cJioiee,  ia  the  first  gathering  of  His  Church,  wherein 
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His  Apostles  Tere  above  His  other  disciples,  the  twelve 
above  the  70 ;  above  them  in  priviledges,  especially  in  the 
immediatenesse  of  their  calling. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Righft  pt.  ii.  s.  2. 

The  third  admirable  demonstration  of  the  immediateness 
of  the  Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  ordination,  is  this,  that 
vegetables,  as  also  animals  and  mankind,  were  endued  with 
a  power,  faculty,  and  a  certain  law  fixed  and  radicated  in 
them,  to  transmit  their  specifical  nature  to  succeeding 
individuals  by  propagation  and  seminal  traduction,  whereby 
their  species  might  be  preserved. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  301. 

The  gun, 

Glanc'd  just  and  sadden,  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions;  and  again, 
Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing. 
Dead  to  the  ground ;  or  drives  them  wide-dispers'd, 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 

They  believe,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  soul 

immediafeiy  enters  some  other  animal,  and  that  after  using 

as  vehicler  every  species  of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  wingtd 

creatures,  t  finally  enters  a  second  time  into  a  human  body. 

Beloe.  Herodotus.  Euterpe,  c.  V6'l. 

IM-ME'DICABLE.  Vr.  Immedicable;  It  Im- 
medicahile ;  Lat.  Immedicabilis  :  in,  (priv.)  and  »i&- 
dicabilis,  from  med-eri,  to  heal  or  cure. 

That  cannot  be  healed  or  cured,  or  remedied. 
On  baleful  herses  (as  the  fittest  grounds) 

Written  with  blood  thy  sad  memorials  lie. 
Whose  letters  are  immedicable  wounds. 
Only  fit  objects  for  the  weeping  eye. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

'Where  the  deadly  hemlock  chills 

Th'  unfruitful  glebe,  and  sweating  yews  distil 
Immedicable  poison.— Cooper.  Power  of  Harmony,  b.  ii. 

Gross  riot  treasures  up  a  wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues  :  but  more  immedicable  ills 
Attend  the  lean  extreme. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  b.  ii. 

IM-MELO'DIOUS.  Lat.  In,  (piiv.)  and  mcJo- 
diis,  sweetly  sounding. 

Sounding  unpleasingly ;  dissonant. 

Jly  lute,  be  as  thou  wett  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove, 
When  immclodions  winds  but  made  thee  move. 
And  birds  their  rainage  did  on  thee  below. 

Drummond,  son.  10.  pt.  ii. 

ni-MEMO'RIAL.  )       Fr.  Immemorial;    Lat. 

Immemo'rially.  )  In,  (priv. )  and  memoralis  ,- 
from  Manor,  mindful.      As  the — 

Fr.  Immemorial, — "  without  the  compasse,  reach, 
or  scope  of  memory,"  (  Cotgrave. ) 

And  as  the  Arcadians  and  Attiques  in  Greece  for  their 
imincmnrial  antiquity,  are  said  to  vaunt  of  themselves,  that 
the  one  are  -rpoc^^nva.  before  the  moon;  the  other  avro- 
xSoi6c,  issued  of  the  earth  itself ;  so  the  Biscayner  hath  such 
like  rodomontadoes. — Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  59. 

This  Constitution  of  the  States  had  been  established  from  I 
time  immemorial  in  the  several  Provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  often  assemtiled  for  determining  dis- 
putes about  the  succession  of  their  Princes,  where  doubtful 
or  contested.— 5/r  )('.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  1. 

The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  conse- 
quently their  not  being  contradictory  to  themselves,  hath 
been  immemorialhj  believed  by  the  learnedest  men  in  the  I 
vioxM..— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

To  introduce  a  new  Faith,  a  new  way  of  thinking  and 
acting,  and  to  persuade  many  nations  to  quit  the  Religion 
in  which  their  ancestors  had  lived  and  died,  which  liad  been 
delivered  down  to  them  from  time  imineinorial. lo  make  them 
forsake  and  despise  the  deities  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  reverence  and  worship,  this  is  a  work  of  still 
greater  difticulty.—J'or(»n.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.l. 


I  M  M 

Yet  thou  'rt  now 

Thy  Maker's  maker,  and  thy  father's  mother. 
Thou  hast  light  in  dark,  and  shutt'st  In  little  room 
Immensity,  cloister'd  in  thy  dear  womb. 

Donne.  Holy  Somiets.  Annunciation,  fi.  2, 


that  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  could  : 
withstanding  mistake  it  by  presumption ;  and  fell  into  an 
immensurate  distance  from  it.  carrying  the  next  excellent 
nature  to  his  own  along  with  him. 

Mounlague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Trest.  9.  b.  1. 

^Vho  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceiv 

God  gives  enough,  while  He  has  more  to  give ; 

Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  4. 

This  power  of  repeating,  or  doubling  any  idea,  we  haue  of 
any  distance,  and  adding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  v.-e 
will,  without  being  ever  able  to  tome  to  any  stop  or  stint, 
let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  whioh  gives  us 
the  idea  of  immensity. — Locke.  Hum.  Vnderst.  b.  ii.  c.  13. 

\^'hat  an  immensurable  space  is  the  firmament,  wherein  a 
great  number  of  stars  lesser  and  lesser,  and  consequently 
(according  to  the  foregoing  supposition)  farther  and  fartlier 
off.  are  seen  with  our  naked  eye,  and  many  more  discovered 
with  our  glasses. — Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Homer  mentions  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and 
that  of  Apollo  at  Pytho,  or  Delphi,  as  being  illustrious  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  represents  the  latter  as  im- 
mensely Tich.—Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

But  as  with  upward  flight, 

Soaring,  I  gain  th'  immensurable  steep. 
Contiguous  stars,  in  bright  profusion  sown 
Throujih  these  wide  fields,  all  broaden  into  suns. 

Mallet.    The  Excursion. 

IM-MERGE,  I..  ^         Ii.  Imviergere ;    Sp.  Im. 
Immf/rse,  V.  \mersar ;      Lat.    Immergere, 

I.mme'kse,  adj.       I  immersum ;   in,  and  mergcre, 
Imme'rsiov.  )  to  plunge  or  sink,  (into  the 

sea,  mare. )     See  Emerge. 

To  plunge  or  sink ;  to  sink,  to  overwhelm. 

Will  not  all  wise  men  in  the  world  conclude,  that  the 
Church  of  God  which  was  then  holy,  not  in  title  only  and 
design,  but  practically  and  materially ;  and  persecuted,  and 
not  immerged  in  secular  temptations,  could  not  all  in  one 
instant  joyn  together  to  alter  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, which  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  so  recently  esta- 
blij:hed. — Bp.  Taylor.  Preface  to  a  Consecration  Sermon 
preached  at  Dublin. 

Lord  Bacon  hath  observ'd.  Time  is  a  liver,  that  has 

brought  down   to  us  what  is  more  light  and  superficial ; 

while  things  more  solid  and  substantial  have  been  immersed. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  o.  15. 

And  besides.  I  practise,  as  I  do  advise :  which  is,  after 
long  inquiry  of  things,  immerse  in  matter,  to  interpose  some 
subject,  which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate :  such  as 
this  of  sounds  :  to  the  end,  that  the  intellect  may  be  recti- 
tied,  and  become  rot  partiall. 

Bacon.   Naturall  Historic,  §  115. 

We  took  about  a  glass-full  of  luke-warm  water,  and  in  it 
immerged  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  senna,  and  presently 
upon  the  immersion  there  did  not  appear  any  redness  in  the 
water,  but  dropping  into  it  a  little  oil  of  tartar,  the  liquor 
soon  discovered  a  redness  to  the  warchful  eye. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p  750. 


■What  makes  many  men  so  strangely  immerse  the: 

some  in  chymical,  and  some  in  mathematical  enqui 

because  they  strangely  love  the  things  they  labour  i 

South,  vol.  i 


Ser.  C. 
pose 


IM-MENSE. 
Imme'nselt. 

Imme'nseness. 

Ihme'nsity. 

Imme'nsurable. 

Imme'nsurate. 


Fr.  Immense;  It.  and  Sp. 
Immenso  ;     Lat.    Immensus  ,- 


(in,  priv.   and  mensus ;)  un- 
measured. 

Unmeasured, — having  un- 
known dimen.iions  of  magni- 
tude ;  having  unknown  bounds  or  limits ;  boundless, 
unlimited. 

Discov'ring  daily  more  and  more  about. 
In  that  immense  and  boundless  ocean 
Of  nature's  riches,  never  yet  found  out, 
Nor  fore-clos'd  with  the  wit  of  any  man. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 

The  immensen/ss  of  whose  excellencies  [is]   too  highly 

raised  for  us,  to  continue  long  in  their 


If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  common  people,  who  co 
the  gross  body  of  mankind,  and  for  every  individual  of 
religion  is  intended,  are,  by  their  station  and  employments, 
most  immerged  in  matter,  we  shall  need  no  further  proof, 
that  a  mere  mental  intercourse  with  God,  which  makes  re- 
ligion only  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind,  is  altogether 
unfit  for  such  a  creature  as  man  in  his  present  station  upon 
ezitb.— Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  and  Stale,  b.  i. 


These  the  Moldaw's  raging  flood 

ept  with  their  wattled  cotes,  as  o'er  its  banks 
rose  redundant,  swol'n  with  beating  rains, 
ers'd  beneath  its  whirling  wave. 

Warton,  Eel.  1. 


And 


Beveridge  ascribes  a  kind  of  apostolical  authority,  5eth 
canon,  which  requires  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  that 
they  should  make  use  of  a  three-fold  immersion  in  baptism 
under  pain  of  being  deposed. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

IM-ME'RIT.  ^      Lat.  Im-merilus,  undeserving, 
Imme'rited.      >  worthless.     In,  priv. 
Imme'ritois.   )       The  common  word  is  rfemen/, 

(qv.) :  want  of  merit,  or  of  desert 
When  I  receive  your  lines,  and  find  there  expressions  of  a 

passion,  reason  and  my  own  immerit  tell  me  it  must  not  be 

for  mi:.— Suckling. 


IMM 

Those  on  whom  I  have  in  the  plenteousest  manner 
showered  my  bounty  and  immeriled  favour,  have  darted  on 
me.— King  Charles,  in  the  Princely  Pelican,  p.  279. 

And  gives  sentence  that  his  confuting  liath  hin  employed 
about  frothy,  immeritous,  and  undeserving  discourse. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

l.M-METHO'DICAL.  >      In,  (priv.)  and  me- 
Immetho'dic ALNESS.       \  thocltcal ;    Lat.  Metho- 
diciis.   from  Methodus  ;   Gr.  MffloSas  ;    fura,  uilh, 
and  dSos,  a  way. 

Having  or  keeping  no  orderl}'  way  or  progress ; 
disorderly  ;  irregular. 

ninp  and  never 
r  own  fault,  as 
gh  the  un.skilful  and  immeUioilical  teaching  of  their 
pastor,  teaching  here  and  there  at  random  out  of  this  or  that 
text,  as  his  case  or  fancy,  and  oft-times  as  his  steulth  guides 
him. — Millon.  On  Removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

First,  if  you  would  work  out  your  salvation,  then  digest 
and  dispose  your  work  into  a  right  order  and  method.  Jm- 
nipthoiticalness  breeds  confusion,  and  makes  tliat  a  tumult 
and  a  heap  of  business,  that  would  otherwise  hecome  a  trade 
in  Christianity.— /fo/iA-ins,  Ser.  21. 

An  imme/hodical  discourse  (though  the  materials  of  it  may 
be  precious)  is  but  a  heap,  full  of  confusion  and  deformity. 
Willcins.  The  Gift  of  Preaching,  s.  2. 
Sometimes  too,  the  immethodiealness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  due  to  the  inconvenient  distinction  of  chapters  and 
verses  now  in  use  :  though  it  be  a  very  great  help  to  tlie 
memory,  and  be  some  other  ways  serviceable. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 
Almost  every  Poem  consisting  of  precepts  is  so  far  arbi- 
trary and  immethndical,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  may 
change  places  with  no  apparent  inconvenience. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

IM-MEW,  V.  See  Em.  To  coop  or  pen,  to 
confine. 

I  have  seen  him  scale 

As  if  a  falcon  had  run  up  a  traine, 

Clasliing  his  warlike  pinions,  his  steel'd  curasse, 

And  at  his  pitch  inmew  the  town  below  him. 

Bemim.  ^-  Flelch.  The  Knight  nf  Malta,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

IM-MIGRA'TION.  Lat.  Immiffrare;  in,  and 
migrare.      See  Emigrate. 

To  move  or  pass  into. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  Saracens  either  at  their 
immigration  into  Spain  about  the  ninth  century,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  as  the  first  authors  of  romantic  fabling 
among  the  Europeans. 

n'arton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  Diss.  1. 

The  immigrations  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe,  and  the 
Crusades,  produced  numberless  accounts,  partly  true  and 
partly  fabulous,  of  the  wonders  seen  in  tlie  Eastern  coun- 
tries.—/rf.  76.  V)l.  i.  p.  101. 

IM'-MINENT.  (       See  Eminent.     Lat.  Immi- 

Imminence.  \  nere,  {in,  and  manere,  to  stay,) 
to  stay  over  or  upon. 

Staying  or  remaining  over ;  dwelling  upon  ; 
over-hanging,  impending,  and,  consequentially, 
threatening. 

Repentaunce  requireth  of  the  repentaunt  person,  not  only 
taming  of  the  fleshe  against  the  sinne  imminent  or  to  come, 
but  also  punishmente  by  fastyng  and  other  affliction  for  the 
Binne  already  done. — Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  3'0. 

Malbecco  stopt  in  great  astonishment. 
And  with  pale  eyes  fast  fixed  on  the  rest 

Their  counsell  crav'd,  in  danger  imminent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  iii.  C.IO. 


I  doe  not  speake  of  flight,  of  feare,  of  death, 
But  dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Addresse  their  dangers  in. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  $/ Cress.  Act  v.  sell. 
There's  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  .ill  orders  of 
men,  even  magistracy  itself,  have  taken  the  infection :   a 
thing  of  dreadful  consequence  and  most  imminent  danger. 
Benlley,  Ser.  1. 
So  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  my  life 
should  be  out  of  imminent  hazard,  before  I  can  take  a  de- 
light in  the  sufferings  of  others,  real  or  imaginary,  or  indeed 
in  any  thing  else  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  i.  s.  15. 

IM-Ml'NGLE,  t>.     In,  and  mingle;  from  A.  S. 
Mccny-an,  meng-an,  to  mix. 
To  mix,  to  blend,  together. 
When  vitall  breath  is  fled  from  me, 
Let  earth  with  fire  imingied  be. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  199. 
In  graceful  dance  immingled,  o'er  the  land, 
Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play'd. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  2. 


iMM 

The  rude,  the  delicate,  immingled  be. 
How  Art  would  Nature,  Nature  Art  excel ; 
And  how,  while  these  their  rival  cliarms  impart ; 
Art  brightens  Nature,  Nature  brightens  Art. 

Savage.  Public  Spir 


IM-MINU'TION.  Lat.  Imminuere,  ntum,  to 
lessen.      See  Diminish. 

A  lessening;  a  decrease;  a  diminution. 

Though  darkness  be  confessedly  a  privation  of  light,  and 
the  degrees  of  it  gradual  imminvtinns  of  light ;  yet  the  eye, 
that  is,  the  perceptive  faculty,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
eye.  may  well  enough  be  said  to  perceive  both  light  and 
darkness,  that  is,  both  a  positive  thing  and  the  privation  of 
it.— Boule.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  738. 


gradual  withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  providence  is  not 
liable  unto?  Or  was  not  the  gradual  withdrawing  of  the 
extraordinary  providence  a  proper  imminvtion  of  tlie  theo- 
cracy l—Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  V.  s.  2. 

IM-MIT,  u.  ■)      Lat.  Im-millere.     See  Commit. 
Lmmi'bsion.    )      To  cause  to  go  into ;  to  put, 
place,  send  into. 

If  5'ou  will  say  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  itnmisslon  of  the 
spirits  into  such  and  such  muscles,  I  would  gladly  know 
what  does  iinmit  these  spirits  and  direct  them  so  curiously. 
H.  More.  Aniidnle  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.  U. 
The  vale  of  Cluyd  freely  receives  the  wholesome  blasts  of 
the  North  wind  (much  accounted  of  among  builders  and 
geoponies  for  immission  of  pure  air)  coming  in  from  that 
part  which  lies  open  to  the  sea. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

The  eS'ect  of  this  immission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  fill 
all  things  and  that  for  ever,  to  build  up  the  church  of  God 
until  the  day  of  consummation  ;  so  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
abides  with  the  church  for  ever,  by  transmitting  those  reve- 
lations, which  he  taught  the  apostles,  to  all  Christians  in 
succession.— Bi).ray/or.  Apolagie  for  set  Forms  of  Lilurgie, 

It  is  ordinarily  impossible  never  to  wander  with  a  thought 
or  to  be  interrupted  with  a  sudden  immission  into  his  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  prayers. — Id.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  12. 

The  colour  of  the  grapes  was  less  altered  here,  than  in  the 
receiver,  into  which  air  produced  out  of  pears  had  been  im- 
milted.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  533. 


IM-MIX,  V.  1        Lat.  Ik,   and    mixtum,    from 

Immi'xture.  }misc-ere;  A.  S.Misc-an,  to  mingle. 
See  Mix. 

To  mix  or  mingle  into  or  together ;  to  blend 
together. 

Immixed  (in,  priv. )  is  used  as  equivalent  to  un- 
mixed in  the  quotations  from  More  and  Evelyn. 

■OTiich  when  she  sawe,  downe  on  the  bloudy  plaine 
Her  selfe  she  threw,  and  teares  gan  shed  amaine  ; 

Amongst  her  teares  immixing  prayers  meeke. 
And  with  her  prayers,  reasons  to  restraine 

From  bloudy  strife.— Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  tv.  c.  3. 

Full  lightly  it  ascends  into  the  clear, 
And  subtile  aire  devoid  of  cloudy  storm 
Where  it  doth  steddy  stand,  all  iiniform. 
Pure,  pervious,  immix't,  innocuous,  mild. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  b.  U.  c.  2.  s.  22. 

So  that  we  are,  as  I  may  say,  allowed  what  our  nature 
aboundeth  the  most  in,  which  is  sorrow,  to  make  up  that 
wherein  our  loue  is  the  most  defective,  which  is  simplicity 
and  immixture.— Mouniague.  Dei:  Ess.  pt.  i.  Treat.  14.  s.  3. 

His  mouth  and  nostrils  spout  a  purple  flood  ; 
His  teeth  all  ahatter'd  rush  immixed  with  hlood. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 

Now  to  assure  you,  sir,  how  pure  and  immixed  the  design 
is  from  any  other  than  the  public  interest,  propounded  by 
me,  and  to  redeem  the  time  to  the  noblest  purposes  ;  I  am 
thankfully  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  to  the  common  forms  of 
living  in  the  world,  I  have  little  reason  to  he  displeased  at 
my  present  condition. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  291. 

LM-MO'BLE.  ■)       Fr.  Immobile  ,    It.  Immohile  ; 
Immobi'litt.     )  Sp.  Immoble ;    Lat.  Immohiiis. 
See  Immovable. 
That  cannot  be  moved. 

And  therefore  be  lawes  called  holy)  because  it  is  not 
lafull  to  breke  the  :  but  they  be  ferme  and  immoble. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

The  same  answer  which  was  insisted  on  before,  concerning 
the  conformity  of  Scripture  expressions  to  men's  capacity 
and  common  opinion,  may  well  enough  satisfy  all  those 
other  arguments,  which  seem  thence  to  affirm  the  Earth's 
settledness  and  immobility. 

Wilkins.  That  the  Earth  may  be  a  Planet,  b.  il.  Prop.  5. 
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The  objections  from  Scripture  are  such  as  seem  to  afsert 
the  immobility  and  rest  of  the  Earth,  and  the  motion  of  the 
Sun  and  heavenly  bodies. 

Derhum.    Astro-Theolngy,  pt.  i.  p.  21 . 

IM-MO'DERATE.  ^  Fr.    Immodere  ,      It 

Immo'deratelt.  I  Immoderato  ;      Sp.     Im- 

Immo'deeateness.        \-moderado;     Lat.   Immo- 
Immoder.a'tion.  \  deratits.     /»,  (priv.)  and 

Immo'derancy.  )  moderatus,    from   modtis, 

measure.      See  Mode. 

Be\'ond  or  exceeding  measure ;  exceeding  a  due 

mean,    due  bounds  or  regulations ;    intemperate, 

excessive. 


Lest  in  lacke  of  lawe  to  doo  it  for  the.  they  shold  in  folow- 
yng  tlieyr  yrous  ajeccio  reuenge  theselfe  immoderately  w» 
theyr  own  handes.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  S7. 

And  now  this  wish'd-for,  hut  yet  dreadful  prey 
To  Achis'  Court  they  led  in  haste  away. 
With  all  unmanly  rudeness  which  does  wait 
Upon  th'  immoderate  vulgar's  joy  and  hate. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  iii. 
Hugo  Grotius.  a  man  of  these  times,  one  of  the  best 
learned,  seems  not  obscurely  to  adhere  in  his  perswasion  to 
the  equity  of  those  imperial  decrees,  in  his  notes  upon  the 
Evangelists ;  much  allaying  the  outward  roughness  of  the 
text,  which  hath  for  the  most  part  bin  too  immoderately 
expounded. — Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

It  is  for  the  Christian  heart  to  be  taken  up  with  other  de- 
sires,such  aswherein  there  can  be  no  danger  of  immoderate- 
ness  :  these  are  the  holy  longings  after  grace  and  pooduesse. 
Bp.Hall.  Of  Contentation,  s.  23. 

He  is  wealthy  enough,  that  wantcth  not.  He  is  great 
enough,  that  is  his  own  master.  He  is  happy  enough,  that 
lives  to  die  well.  Other  things  I  will  not  care  for:  nor  too 
much  for  these,  save  onely  for  the  last,  which  alone  can 
admit  of  no  immoderalion.—Id.  Meditations  Sr  Vows,  c.  3. 

He  despaired  of  God's  mercy  in  the  same  fact,  where  this 
presumed  of  it ;  he  by  a  decollation  of  all  hope  annihilated 
his  mercy,  this  by  an  immoderancy  thereof  destroyed  his 
justice. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

■Whence  multitudes  of  reverend  men  and  critics 

Have  got  a  kind  of  intellectual  rickets. 

And  by  th'  immoderate  excess  of  study 

Have  found  the  sickly  head  t'  outgrow  the  body. 

Butler.    Upon  Human  Learning. 

I  distinguish  these  from  those  diseases  of  animals,  that 
proceed,  as  the  rot  in  sheep  often  does,  from  the  exorbitancy 
of  the  seasons,  the  immoderateness  of  cold,  heat,  or  any 
other  manifest  quality  in  the  air. 

Boyle.   Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  94. 

In  the  fourth  place,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  we  should 
learn  never  to  be  immoderately  anxious  about  our  external 
situation,  but  submit  oui  lot  with  cheerfulness  to  the  dis- 
posal of  heaven  —Blair,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 


IM-MO'DEST.  ^       Fr. Immodeste;  It.  and  Sp. 

Immo'destlt.         >  Inmwdeslo ;  La.t. Immodestus  ; 

Immo'desty.  J  in,  {priv.)  and  modestus,  from 
modus,  measure. 

Indecent,  unbecoming  ;  shameful,  (as  applied 
to  the  act ;)  shameless,  (as  applied  to  the  agent.) 

She  no  less  glad,  than  he  desirous  was 
Of  his  departure  thence  ;  for  of  her  joy 

And  value  delight  she  saw  he  light  did  pass, 
A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy, 
Still  solemne  sad,  or  still  disdainful!  coy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 


■\niom  ouertaking.  shee  in  merry  sort 

Them  gan  to  bord,  and  purpose  diuersly. 
Now  faining  dalliance  and  wanton  sport. 
Now  throwing  forth  lewd  words  immodestly. 

Id.  Ih.  b  ii.  c.  11. 
She  shames  to  think  that  ought  within  her  face 
Should  breed  th'  opinion  of  immodesty. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  tiii. 
For  a  man  to  deny  that  ever  such  things  happened  in  the 
world,  but  that  they  were  all  meer  forgeries  and  designs  to 
cheat  posterity,  this  were  to  subvert  the  credit  of  all  history ; 
which  is  so  immodest  a  thing  as  any  sober  man  would  be 
asham'd  ot.— Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

May  I  have  leave,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  I  haue 
confined  my  choice  to  'such  tales  of  Chaucer,  as  savour 
nothing  of  immodesty.— Drydcn.  Fables,  Pref. 

Lucian  was  partly  a  Sceptic,  partly  an  Epicurean,  an  ele, 
gant,  ingenious,  loose,  and  immodest  writer. 

Joriin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,' 

It  were  well  if  men  would  rather  humbly  and  modestly 
observe,  then  like  scorners  deride  it,  in  which  they  shew 
their  own  folly  as  well  as  immodesty. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Disc  6.  pt.  (i 
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.  I'MMOLATE,M.  >     Fr.Tmmoler;  \\. Immolate; 

Immola'tion.  S  ^p-Immolar;  Lat. Immolare, 
from  mola,  says  Festus,  id  est,  farre  molito,  et  sale 
hostiam  perspersam  saorare ;  to  sacrifice  a  victim 
besprinkled  with  ground  corn  and  salt. 

To  sacrifice  ;  to  offer  a  sacrifice  or  victim. 

The  Englishe  hereof  is  this.  After  this  it  is  asked  whether 
that  the  priest  doth,  may  be  saide  properlie  a  sacrifice  or 
immolacio :  ii  whether  Clirist  be  daily  ImolatK  or  only  ones. 
Bp.  Gardner.  Mxpncatioii,  ^-c.  fol.  148. 

Although  his  vow  run  generally  for  the  words.Wliatsoever 
shall  come  forth,  &c.  yet  might  it  be  restrained  in  the  sense, 
for  whatsoever  was  sacrificable  and  justly  subject  to  lawfull 
immolation.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  li. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine,  that  such  gentle  deities 
can  like  such  barbarous  worshippers,  \t1io  not  only  hnmolale 
to  them  the  lives  of  men,  but,  what  is  far  more  precious, 
the  virtue  and  honour  of  women. 

Bmjle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  262. 

The  Ministers  exhausted  the  stores  of  their  eloquence  in 
demonstrating,  that  they  had  quitted  the  safe,  bea!en  high- 
way treaty  between  independent  Powers  i  that  to  pacify  the 
enemy  they  had  made  every  sacrifice  of  the  national  dignity  ; 
and  that  they  had  oflered  to  immolate  at  the  same  shrine 
the  most  valuable  of  the  national  acquisitions. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Teace,  Let.  3. 

IM-MO'MENT.  Of  no  moment  or  importance  ; 
of  no  value  ;  trifling.     See  Moment. 

Say  (good  Caesar) 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  haue  rcscn.'d, 
Immoment  toyes,  things  of  such  dignitie 
As  we  greet  moderne  friends  withall. 

Shakespeare.  Aiitony  §•  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

IM-MO'NASTERED.     Dwelling  in,  secluded 
in,  a  monastery,  (qv. ) 
Immonaster'd  in  Kent,  where  first  she  breath'd  the  air. 

Drayton.    Polg-OlUon,  s.  24. 

IM-MO'RAL.  >  Lat.  In,  (priv.)  and  mo- 
Immora'lity.  )  ralis,  pertaining  to  manners, 
from  mos  ,•  which  Martinius  thinks  is  from  meare, 
to  go,  and  properly  signifies  via,  a  way.  Vossius, — 
that  it  may  be  from  Gr.  No^uoi,  quia  consuetudo 
est  lex  qufedara. 

A  moral  man,  is  a  man  whose  way  of  life,  whose 
mode  or  manner  of  acting,  is  guided  or  governed 

by  the  laws  of  natural  or  revealed  religion An 

immoral  man,  one  who  transgresses  those  laws ; 
an  immoral  act,  an  act  in  transgression  or  viola- 
tion of  thein. 

Luxury  and  sloth  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresies  and 
immoralities  broke  loose  among  them ;  and  these  begot 
envy,  hatred,  and  discord,  which  abounded  everywhere. 

Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

He  undertook  by  the  advice  of  Sanders,  a  learned  but  a 
very  immoral  man,  to  overthrow  the  charter. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1682. 

A  restlessness  in  men's  minds  to  be  something  they  are 
not,  and  have  something  they  have  not.  is  the  root  of  all 
immorality.— Sir.  W.  Temple.  Of  Life  S,- Fortune. 

Those  things  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  which  depend  upon 
our  will ;  and  from  them  proceeds  whatever  may  be  called 
moral  or  immoral,  virtuous  or  vicious,  praiseworthy  or 
blameable,  in  our  conduct. 

Bealtie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  1. 

The  writing  of  books  or  epistles  under  borrowed  names, 
and  imposing  them  as  genuine  upon  the  public,  is  a  thing  of 
bad  consequence,  and  an  immorality  :  yet  hath  it  been  done 
by  men  who  perhaps  in  other  respects  were  honest. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

IM-MORI'GEROUS.  ■)       Lat.  In,  (priv.)  and 

Immori'geroisness.        )  monjier,  qui  facile  mo- 

rem  gerit,  obsequtns  est ;  who  readily  follows  or 

complies  with  manners,  is  obsequious  or  compliant, 

yielding  or  obedient. 

Unyielding  or  disobedient. 

Such  who  love  to  hear  but  not  to  be  doers  of  the  word,  such 
as  are  perverse  and  immorigcrous,  such  who  serve  a  humour, 
or  an  interest,  an  opinion,  'or  a  peevish  sect  in  their  learn- 
ing.—Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

We  shall  best  know  that  our  will  is  in  obedience,  by  our 
prompt  undertaking,  by  our  cheerful  managing,  liy  our  swift 
execution,  for  all  degrees  of  delay  are  degrees  of  immorige- 
rousness  and  unwillingness.— /rf.  Gt.  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Disc.  2. 

IM-MO'RTAL.  ^  Fr.  Immortel ,■  It.  Immor- 
Immo'rtallv.  [tale;  Sp.  Immortal;  Lat. 
Immorta'lity.  (  Immorlalis  ;  in,  (priv.)  and 
Immo'rtalize,  v.  )  mortalis,  from  viors,  death. 
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Never  dying  or  perishing ;  never  ending  or 
coming  to  an  end  ;  everlasting,  perpetual ;  living, 
abiding,  or  enduring  for  ever ;  living  for  ever  or 
everlastingly  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 

Wiclif's  words  are  undeedli,  and  iindeedlynesse. 

She  set  hire  doun  on  knees,  and  thus  she  sayde, 

Immortal  God  that  savedest  Susanne 

Fro  false  blame.— C.'iaucer.  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  5059. 

Whereby  the  Macedons  accustomed  to  bo  gouerned  by 
kingcs,  but  yet  reseruing  a  greater  shadow  of  lybertie  then 
other  nacios,  did  withstand  him  more  arrogantly  in  affecting 
of  his  immortality,  then  was  either  expedient  for  him  or 
ihexa.—Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  73. 

Truly  reportyng  his  right  noble  estato 
Immortallif  whiche  is  immaculate. 

Skelton.  TheDethe  of  Norlhumieilande. 

O  what  availes  it  of  immortal  seed 

To  been  ybred  and  neuer  borne  to  die  ! 
Farre  better  I  it  deeme  to  die  with  speed, 

Then  waste  in  woe  and  wailefull  miserie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  142. 
And  though  some  impious  wits  do  questions  move, 

And  doubt  if  souls  immortal  be,  or  no  ; 
That  doubt  their  immortality  doth  prove. 

Because  they  seem  immortal  things  to  know. 

Davies.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  30.  Rem.  6. 

There  is  your  crowne. 

And  he  that  weares  the  crowne  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours. 

Shakespeare.  2  PI.  Henry  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  4, 

You  begin  with  a  distinction  [Prfemon.  sec.  3.]  that  the 
soules  of  some  men  are  made  immortal,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  happiness  ;  and  the  souls  of  some  others,  by  the  will  of 
God,  to  punishment.  Now  what  can  be  more  precarious 
and  groundless  than  this  distinction?  For  what  real  differ- 
ence is  there  in  the  thing  itself,  between  being  imtnortali^ed 
by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  will  of  God  ? 

Clarke.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  far  more  agreeable  to  right 
reason  or  to  our  notions  of  God,  to  derive  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  especially  of  a  miserable  one,  from  its  own 
nature  than  from  the  Divine  pleasure;  that  is,  to  suppose 
the  soul  to  have  been  at  first  created  such  a  substance,  as, 
by  the  ordinary  concourse  of  Divine  Providence,  would  con 
tinue  for  ever ;  than  that  it  was  created  of  a  mortal  and 
perish.able  nature,  but  by  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
power  of  God,  is  continually  supported  only  to  endure  tor- 
ment and  punishment,  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  own 
nature,  to  eternity.— /rf.  lb. 

They  [the  Egyptians]  are  also  the  first  of  mankind  who 
have  defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Beloe.  Herodotus.  Euterpe,  c.  123. 

The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  Art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  Art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Cowper.  My  Mother's  Picture. 

I M-  M  0  R  T I F I C  A'T  I O  N.  A  word  of  common 
occurrence  in  Bp.  Taylor's  Chapter  on  Mortifi- 
cation in  the  Great  Exemplar. 

Want  of,  denial  of,  mortification,  i.  e.  of  killing, 
destroying,  subduing,  (sc.)  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Something  is  amisse  in  us,  and  it  wanted  a  name  till  the 
Spirit  of  God  by  enjoyning  us  the  duty  of  mortification, 
hath  taught  us  to  know  that  imniortification  of  spirit  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  secret  and  spiritual  indispositions. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  8. 

For  this  state  is  a  denying  of  our  affections  nothing  but 
the  sin,  itenjoyes  as  much  of  the  world,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  possibilities  of  heaven :  a  little  lesse  then  this  is 
the  state  of  immortification,  and  a  being  in  the  flesh,  which 
(saith  the  Apostle)  cannot  inherit  the  kingdome  of  God. 

Id.  lb. 

When  the  violence  of  our  passions  or  desires  overcomes 
our  resolutions  and  fairer  purposes  against  the  dictate  of  our 
reason,  that  indeed  is  a  state  of  infirmity,  but  it  is  also  of 
sin  and  death,  a  state  of  !fflmof/yfc«(iO».—/rf.  Hi.  s.  9. 

IM-MO'VABLE.  \     Lat./n,  (priv.)  andmovere, 
Immo'vabi.y.  )  to  moi'f,  to  change,  or  cause 

to  change  place.     See  Immoble. 

That  cannot  be  moved ,-  that  cannot  be  stirred 
from  its  place  or  position  ;  cannot  be  borne  away, 
carried,  shaken  ;  unstirred,  unshaken. 

Then  no  reason  defendeth,  that  some  thing  ne  may  be  in 
time  temporal!  mouing,  that  in  eterne  is  immoonable. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  h.  iii. 

In  that  conntrie  is  a  lake  [the  dead  sea]  which  for  the 

greatnesse  thereof,  and  for  the  vnmouable  standyng  of  the 

wafer,  is  railed  the  dead  sea.     For  neyther  is  it  moued  with 

y  wyndes,  by  reason  the  bytumen  resisteth  the  force  of 

them,  wher  with  all  the  wafer  is  made  to  stand  immouable. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol,  139. 
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The  Earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pighf, 

In  which  it  doth  immoueable  abide, 
Hem'd  in  with  waters,  like  a  wall  in  sight: 

And  they  with  ayre,  that  not  a  drop  can  slide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.    .  C.^. 


Thou  mournfuU'st  maiden  of  the  sacred  nine, 
That  baleful  sounds  imtnoveably  dost  breathe, 

With  thy  swoln  visage  and  thy  blubber'd  eine. 
Let  me  to  thee  my  sad  complaints  bequeath. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gateston. 

If  God  has  made  (or  can  make)  matter  finite  in  dimensiona, 
the  material  universe  must  consequently  be  in  its  nature 
moveable ;  for  nothing  that  is  finite  is  immoveable. 

Clarke.  Fourth  Reply  to  Leibnitz. 

Amongst  all  the  Scriptures  no  one  has  stood  so  directly 
and  immovably  in  their  way  as  this  first  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.-Sonth,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

Immediately  he  [Gama]  gave  his  sails  to  the  wind  ;  and 
so  much  aflTected  were  the  many  thousands  who  beheld  his 
departure,  that  they  remained  immoveable  on  the  shore  fill 
the  fleet,  under  sail,  evanished  from  their  sight. 

Mickle.  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India. 

IMMU'ND.      ■)      Fv.Immonde;    It.  Immondo; 
Immundi'city.  )  Sp.Immundo;    hvd.Lmnundus ; 
in(priv.)and  mnndus,  clean,  neat. 
Unclean,  dirty,  filthy. 

How  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat,  a 
pleasant  aire,  and  all  that  nature  can  aflSsrd,  and  yet  through 
their  own  nastinesse  and  sluttishnesse,  immund,  and  sordid 
manner  of  life,  suflTer  their  aire  to  putrifie,  and  themselves 
to  be  choaked  up  t— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  S3. 

Whosoever  will  enter  into  a  course  of  purging  his  nature  of 
that  humour,  (which  I  may  call  a  moral  jaundies  that  dis- 
coloureth  the  whole  skin  of  civill  conversation,  and  putteth 
us  out  of  taste  of  the  sweetness  of  purity)  shall  recover  the 
right  savour  and  gust  of  purity  by  the  same  degrees  he  is 
(rleansed  frnm  the  other  immnndicity. 

Mountague.  Devouic  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  12.  s.  3. 

LMMU'NITY.  Fr.  Immune,  immunite ;  It.  7m- 
mimita;  Sp.  Immunidad  ;  Lat.  Immmiitas,  (in,  Yiriv. 
and  munus.)  Varro,  lib.  iv.  and  Scaliger,  De 
Causis,  c.  31,  differ  about  the  etymology  of  munus, 
and  Vo.ssius  from  both:  he  (Vossius)  derives 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  thinks  it  properly  is,  that 
which,  any  thing  which,  is  offered,  sive  officium, 
sive  donum,  whether  as  due,  or  as  a  gift.  Im- 
munity is — 

Freedom  or  exemption,  (from  duties,)  liberty, 
privilege. 

She  [Queue  Margarete]  declared  and  shewed  the  caui'e, 
why  she  could  not  come  to  the  in  time,  as  she  gladly  w-ould 
haue  done,  and  for  what  purpose  and  intent  she  had  then 
taken  fnimaniVie  of  sanctuary. — Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  10. 

Some  say  there  were  but  two  tribunes  created,  and  no 
more  in  the  Mount  Sacer,  and  that  the  sacred  law  was  tliere 
made  concerning  their  immttnitie. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  65. 

All  nations  all  innnunities  will  give 

To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please  to  live ; 

And  not  seven  cities,  but  the  world  would  strive. 

Dryden.  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Hut  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain. 

Cowper.  E.rpostulation. 


IMMU'RE,  V.  ■)      Fr.  "Emmurer,  to  : 
Imml're,  h.        )   icalt  about ;    to  close  up  in  a 
wall,  or  between  two  walls  ;  to  flank  or  defend 
with  tt'o/Zs,"  (  Cotgrave. )    In  English,  the  common 
usage  is — 

To  confine  (within  jra/fe,)  to  confine  closely,  to 
shut  up  (in  a  place  of  gloomy  solitude.)     Shakc« 
speare  uses  the  noun. 
As  if  it  liv'd  immur'd  within  the  walls 
Of  hideous  terms,  fram'd  out  of  barb'rousness 
And  foreign  customs,  the  memorials 
Of  our  subjection.  Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egcrton. 

And  their  vow  is  made 

To  ransacke  Troy,  within  whose  strong  emures 

The  rauish'd  Helen,  Menelaus  Queene, 

With  wanton  Paris  slecpes,  and  that's  the  quarrell. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  S,-  Cress.  Prol. 
■^Tiile  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
Where  hopeless  Palamon  in  prison  mourns. 
For  six  long  years  immur'd,  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the  light. 

Dryden.  Palamon  ^-Arcite,  b.ii. 
And  (sad  reverse !)  exil'd  from  cloudless  days 
The  golden  sun  above,  and  starry  nays, 
He  shuts  us  here  in  dreary  glooms  immur'd. 
Our  purpose  thwarted  and  our  fame  obscur'd. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  IT. 


IMP 

IM-MU'SICAL.  Usually  written  U,!mus!crrl 
See  xMusicK. 

When  thei-efore  we  consider  the  dissention  of  authors,  the 
falsity  of  relations,  the  indisposition  of  the  organs,  and  the 
immusical  note  of  all  we  ever  beheld  or  heard  of ;  if  generally 
taken  and  comprehending  all  swans,  or  of  all  places,  we 

All  soutids  are  either  musical  sounds,  which  we  call  tones ; 
^hereunto  there  may  be  harmony  ;  which  sounds  are  ever 
equal :  or  immusical  sounds,  which  are  ever  unequal. 

Bacon.  Katiirall  Historic,  §  101. 

IM-MU'TABLE.  ^       Fr.  Immmhle, immntMe ,• 
I.mmu'tably.  I   It.  Immutahile ;   Sp.  Iinmu- 

Immutabi'lity.         >  table ;  Lat.  Immutnhilis,  (in, 
Immu'trd.  j  priv.    and   mutabilif:,    from 

Immuta'tion.  J  mi/facc,  to  change. ) 

That  cannot  be  changed  or  altered ;  and  as  the 
Fr. — "  Unchangeable,  steadfast,  firm,  settled,  con- 
stant, resolute,"  (Cotgrave.) 

Immutation  {iv,  aug.)  in  More  and  Hall, — mu- 
tation, change,  alteration. 

He  ment  not  by  thys  worde.  it  must  be  in  one  place,  that 
Is  to  say  in  heaue,  that  it  must  so  be  in  y=  one  place  till 
domes  day,  that  it  might  in  the  meane  while  be  in  none 
other  beside  ;  &  that  it  must  bee  so  of  an  immutable  neces- 
sitie  by  no  power  chaugeable,  whereof  the  cotrary  were  by 
no  power  possible.— 5ir  T.  More.   Werket,  p.  839. 

That  which  was  so  sensibly  afTectedwith  so  inconsiderable 
a  touch,  in  all  likelyhood  ivould  be  more  immulcd.  by  tho&e 
greater  alterations  which  are  in  cadaverous  solutions. 

GUinoill.   r anil II  of  Doymalizini/,  c.  21. 

Although  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  immuted,  or  its 
gravity  sensibly  decreased,  yet  that  from  thence  some  vertue 
may  proceed  either  in  substanciall  reception  or  infusion  we 
cannot  safely  deny. — Brown,   rulyar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Changer  of  all  things,  yet  Intmutable  ; 

Before,  and  after  all,  the  first  and  last ; 
That  moving  all  is  yet  immornblc. 

G.  Fletclicr.  Clirisl's  Triumph  over  Deal!,. 


Which  word  jieveii;  he  often  uses  in  setting  out  the  sted- 
diiiess  and  imniutableness  of  the  matter,  in  that  sense  that 
riato  uses  it  speaking  of  the  stability  of  the  earth. 

H.  More.  Def.  of  P/iilosoiMc  Cabbala,  App.  c.  8. 

Lo  what  delightful  immutailons 

On  her  soft  flowing  vest  we  contemplate  ! 

Mure.  On  the  Soul,  b.  i.  pt.i.  s.  23. 

And,  if  there  fall  out  any  preternatural  immututions  in  the 
elements,  any  strange  concussions  of  the  earth,  any  direful 
prodegies  in  the  skie,  whether  should  they  be  imputed  to 
these  mighty  angels,  whom  it  pleaseth  the  most  high  God 
to  employ  in  these  extraordinary  services. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  God  and  his  Angels,  s.  4. 

For  the  removing  this  ivickcd  principle  out  of  our  minds, 
let  U3  always  take  caie  ti  rc;>rLsent  God  to  ourselves  as  a 
being  the  most  perfetrly  and  iinututubhi  holy,  and  pure,  and 
good,  that  is  possible  to  be  cunteived.— S//ar;),  vol.vi.Ser.S. 


The  immutability  of  God  is  the  surest  basis  on  which  their 
hopes  can  be  built.  It  is  indeed  the  pillar  on  which  the 
whole  universe  rests. — Blair,  vol.  ii.  Set.  4. 

IMP,  V.  \      A.  S.  Imp-an;    Ger.  Imp-fen,  ira- 

Imp,  n.  )  plantare,  inserere,  to  implant,  to  in- 
graft. .See  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1  ;  and  Steevcns, 
note  on  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  v.  sc.  .5. 

To  implant,  to  ingraft,  to  insert ;  to  insert,  (sc.) 
a  feather  into  the  injured  or  deficient  wing  of  a 
hawk. ;  and  thus,  generally,  to  add  that  which  will 
restore  or  increase  the  power. 

An  imp, — a  grafT,  scion,  shoot,  offspring ;  a 
child: — now  usually,  and  indeed  very  early,  ap- 
plied to  a  mischievous  child  ;  a  child  of  the  devil. 

I  was  continually  a  fryer 

A.nd  the  couentes  gardiner  for  to  graft  impos 

On  limitors  and  lifters,  lesynges  1  imped 

Tyll  they  bcare  leaues  of  sfnouthe  speach. 

Piers  Plnuhman,  p.  2. 

Impe  on  an  elderne,  and  if  thyne  apple  be  swete 

Muchel  maruaile  me  thynketh.  Id.  p.  1. 


IMP 


lit  and  preched  hath  Reson 


Of  feble  trees  ther  comen  wreched  imps. 

Id.  Ths  Monkes  Prologut,  v.  13,9G2. 
VOL.  I, 


Farewell  a  pavre  of  hellyshe  impc. 

Of  cankred  Sathan's  race  : 
For  you  are  enmies  vnto  God, 

And  his  in  euery  place,— Drn«/ 


That  pretty  Cupid,  little  god  of  love. 

Whose  imped  wings  with  speckled  plumes  are  dight, 
Who  woundeth  men  below,  and  gods  above. 
Roving  at  random  with  his  feather'd  flight. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  7. 

For  I  dare  say 

We  all  are  fonl'd  if  this  be  not  a  plav. 

And  such  a  play  as  shall  (so  shouldplays  do) 

Imp  Time's  dull  wings,  and  make  you  nierrr  too. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Little  French  Latcyer,  Prol. 
Is  this  the  vertuoas  lore  ye  train'd  me  out  to? 
Am  I  a  woman  fit  to  imp  your  vices  1 

Id.  Valentinian.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Xothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  be  imped  in  a  wicked 

family ;  this  relation  too  often  drawes  in  a  share  both  of  sin 

and  punishment.— S/i.  Halt.  Cunt.  Jehu  with  Jehoram,  Sgc. 

Now  when  the  said  cliff  was  made,  they  held  it  open  with 
a  v/edge  of  wood  put  betweene,  untill  such  time  as  the  impe 
or  graffe  beeing  thwitted  thin  and  sharpe  beneath,  were  set 
handsomely  close  within  the  rift. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  14. 


Well  wortliy  impe,  said  then  the  lady  gent, 

And  pupil  fitt  for  such  a  tutor's  hand. 
But  what  adventure,  or  v,'hat  high  intent. 
Hath  brought  you  hether  into  fary  land, 
Aread,  Prince  Arthure,  crowne  of  Marliall  band. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 
He  took  upon  him  to  protect  him  from  them  all,  and  not 
to  suffer  so  goodly  an  imp  [Alcibiades]  to  loose  the  good  fruit 
of  his  youth.— iVortt.  Plutarch,  p.  16C. 

With  cord  and  canvass,  from  rich  Hamlmrgh  sent. 

His  navy's  molted  wings  he  imps  once  more  : 
Tall  Norway  flr,  their  masts  in  battle  spent. 

And  English  oak,  sprung  leaks  and  planks,  restore. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirahilis. 
But,  as  the  Devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  shame, 
He  chose  th'  apostate  for  his  proper  theme. 

Id.  Absalom  5-  Achitophel. 
Excursive,  on  the  gentle  gales  of  Spring, 
He  rov'd,  whilst  favour  imp'd  his  timid  wing. 

BInchlor/;.   To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogiline. 
Butwhyshould  I  his  ('-~V  '    "  <:.    v  ,■     .-ly  ; 

Concourse  and  noisf,  ,,    .    :  .  ■    ■  '.\-i. 

Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  I '■  i  \' 

Of  squabbling  imps. —  /  -  "/,  ■     i  !:r  Mjtr.lrel,  b.  i. 

My  honourable  friend  has  not  brought  down  a  spirited 
zinp  of  chivalry  to  win  the  first  achievement  and  blazon  of 
arms  on  his  milk-white  shield  in  a  field  listed  against  him. 

Burlce.  On  a  Bill  for  shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliam. 

IM-PA'CABLE.  Lat.  Impacatus.  not  ap- 
peascd,  or  in  a  state  of  peace,  (in,  prh.  raid 
pacafiis,  from  pax,  peace.) 

That  cannot  be  appeased  or  kept  at  peace. 

But  those  two  other,  which  beside  them  stood. 

Were  liritomart,  and  gentle  Scudamour, 
Who  all  the  while  beheld  their  wratlifull  mood. 
And  wond'red  at  their  impardblp  stoure, 
Whose  like  they  neuer  saw  till  that  same  houre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  9. 
0  happy  are  they,  and  so  fortunate 
■Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  sisters  loue, 
That  freed  from  bands  of  impacdftle  fate. 
And  powre  of  de.ath,  they  line  for  aye  abone. 
Where  mortall  wreakes  their  blis  may  not  remoue. 

Id.   The  Buines  of  Time. 

IM-PA'CTED.  Fr.  Em,  or  im-pacle :  Lat.  Im- 
pactus,  part,  of  Impingei-e,  {in,  and  putir/ere,) 
to  fix. 

Fixed  to,  driven  close  to,  fast  to. 

The  seed  of  this  hcarbe  remooveth  the  tough  humours 

bedded  in  the  stomacke,  how  hard  impacted  soever  thev  be. 

Holland.  Plinie,  h.  xx.  c.  21. 

Such  a  state  of  the  fluids  at  last  affects  the  tender  capillary 

vessels  of  the  brain,  by  the  viscidity  and  immeability  of  the 

matter  impacted  in  them,  and  disorders  the  imagination. 

Arhuthnot.  On  Aliments,  c.  6.  s.  30.  p.  271.  Prop.  7. 

IM-PAINT.      To  pam/,  to  colour      See  De- 
paint. 
And  neuer  yet  did  Insurrection  want 
Stich  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  cause. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
O'er  altars  thus,  impainled.  we  behold 
Half-circling  glories  shoot  In  i  nys  of  gold. 

Sarage.  The  Wanderer,  c,  4. 
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LMPA'IR,  adj.      Fr.  Impar;   Lat.  Impar,     See 
Imparity. 

Steevens,    in    his   nolo   on   the    passage   cited 
below,  from  Shakespeare,  produces  the  instance 
of  the  usage  of  this  word  by  Chapman. 
Nor  is 
Chapn 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free : 
For  what  he  has,  he  giues  ;  what  thinkes,  he  shewes; 
Yet  giues  he  not  till  iudgement  guide  his  bounty 
Not  dignifies  an  impairc  thought  with  breath. 

Stiakespeare.  Troyl.  §■  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

LMPA'IR,  D.  ^  Anciently  £m.  (And  see  Ap- 
Impa'ir,  )).  I  PAIR.)  The  Fr.  Empirer,  Mc- 
Imp,\'iri.\-g,  7!.  I  nage  derives  from  the  Barb. 
Impa'irment.  J  Lat.  Impejorare.  Skinner  from 
Fr.  Pirc,  pejor,  worse,  q.d.  Impejorare,  to  make 
or  become  worse. 

To  make  or  become  ivorae,  or  less,  to  lessen, 
reduce,  or  diminish,  (sc.)  the  quality  or  quantity. 
Full  many  persons  of  right  worthy  parts, 
Both  for  report  of  spotlesse  hones'tie 
And  for  possession  of  all  learned  arts, 
Whose  praise  heereby  no  whit  impaireil  is. 

Spenser.  Colin  Cioufs  come  hom.e  again. 
The  church  that  before  by  insensible  degrees  welk'd  and 
impair'd,  now  with  large  steps  went  down  hill  decaying. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  1. 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  Ix. 

The  consuls  had  bent  all  their  might  and  main  against  the 

continuity  of  the  tribuneship,  as  earnestly,  as  if  a  law  l;a<l 

been  propounded,  tending  to  the  impairing  and  abridgin"  of 

their  majesty.— /fo/^und.  Livivs,  p.  104. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs; 

Our  lathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs  ; 

And  we  than  ours.         Roscommon.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  6. 

■RTierein  [in  public  trusts]  I  laboured,  and  wasted  my 
youth  and  the  vigour  of  my  days,  more  to  the  service  of  n./ 
Country  and  the  impairment  of  my  health,  than  the  improvs- 
ment  of  my  fortune. — Dnjdcn.  The  Character  of  Poli/bius.  j 

Fair  to  the  view  old  Ebor's  Temple  stands, 
Ths  work  of  Ages,  rais'd  by  holy  hands  ; 
How  firm  the  venerable  pile  appears  I 
Reverend  with  age,  but  not  impair'd  by  years. 

Fawke.  Bramham  PcrJc, 

IM-PALE,  V.  I      Also  Em.      Fr.  Empaler;  It. 
Impa'lf.iment.   i  Impalare  ;    Sp.  Empalar. 
To  pierce  with  a  palc;    to  surround  or  secure 
with  pales ;    and,   generally,    to  enclose,  to  sur- 
round, to  secure,  to  fortify. 
For  having  few  about  them  of  their  own, 
And  by  the  English  so  impal'd  about. 
Saw  that  to  some  one  they  themselves  must  vield. 

Drayton.  The  Buttle  ofAgincourt. 
For  it  was  but  yesterday,  or  two  days  ago,  as  one  would 
say,  my  pood  friend,  and  namely,  since  young  lads  began  iti 
Greece  lo  disrobe  and  turn  themselves  naked  out  of  their 
clothes  for  the  exercise  of  their  bodies,  that  it  [love]  crept 
into  those  impaled  places,  where  youths  prepare  themselves 
for  the  v<ri!st\e.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  925. 

And  thus  we  find  here  that  the  rules  of  Church  disciplina 
are  not  only  commanded,  but  hedg'd  about  with  such  a  ter- 
rible impalement  of  commands,  as  he  that  will  break  througli 
wilfully  to  violate  the  least  of  them,  must  hazard  the  wound- 
ing of  his  conscience  even  unto  death. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

First  let  them  each  be  broken  on  the  rack. 

Then  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 

To  writhe  at  leis'jre  round  the  bloody  stake. 

Addison.  Caio,  Act  ill.  so.  1. 

The  flower's  forensic  beauties  now  admire, 

The  impalement,  foliation,  down,  attire, 

Couch'd  in  the  pannicle  or  mantling  veil, 

That  intercepts  the  keen  or  drenching  gale. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv. 

IM-PA'LLID.     To  render  pale,  or  pallid. 

This  [envy]  the  green  sickness  of  the  soul,  that  feeding 
upon  coals  and  puling  rubbish  impalids  sU  the  body  to  an 
hectiquc  leanness.— /'e/ttn/n,  pt.  ii.  Resolve  54. 

IM-PA'LPABLE.  >      Fr.  Impalpahle,  Sp.  Im. 

Impai.pabi'ltty.  (palpable;  It.  Imvolpalile  / 
in,  (priv. )  and  palpable,  from  the  Lat.  Palpare,  to 
touch,  to  handle. 

That  can  or  may  not  be  touched  or  handled : 
that  cannot  be  felt  by  the  touch ;  insensible  to  tae 
touch. 

CX 


IMP 

If  the  visible  creatures  were  in  the  Sacrament  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Christes  body  there  truly  present,  beinge  inuisible 
also  as  that  body  is,  impalpable  also  as  that  is,  incorruptible 
also  as  tliat  is,  then  were  the  visible  nature  altred,  and  as  it 
were  confounded.  ^,  ,,„ 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Transtibsiantiation,  fol.ilS. 

He  [Kpicurus]  made  a  division,  as  it  were,  of  one  thing 
Into  two  parts :  whereof  the  one  in  truth  is  not  subsistent, 
but  termed  by  you  impalpable^  void  and  bodiless. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  913. 

If  they  had  pretended,  that  after  his  resurrection,  his 
tody  was  present,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  i.  e.  after 
an  invisible,  impalpable,  unintelligible  manner,  the  world 
vould  have  despised  their  testimony. 

Smiingfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  12. 

He  and  Eutychius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  a 
curious  dispute,  whether  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  after 
the  resurrection,  should  be  solid  or  thinner  than  the  airl 
Gregory  [the  Great]  was  for  the  palpabilitij,  and  Eutychius 
for  the  impalpabililij. 

Jortin. .  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

IM-PA'NATE.  ■^         Fr.    Impane,    impanation ; 

Impa'.n'ated.         >  Lilt.  In,    and  panis,   bread. 

Impana'tion.  )  The  Lnpanatores  were  ori- 
ginally those  who  denied  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Subsequently,  (adds  Du  Cangc,)  the 
Lutherans  were  so  called,  who  dreamed  that  the 
bread  remains  with  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist. 

To  incorporate  or  embody  in  bread. 

Therfore  in  this  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  in  the  whiche 
by  the  rule  of  our  faithe  Christes  body  is  not  impanate,  the 
couersion  of  the  substaunce  of  the  visible  elemetes  shuld 
not  therfore  be. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Transubstantiation,to\.\\o. 

The  solution  to  the  seconde  reason  is  almost  as  soundely 
handled,  alludynge  from  impanatio  to  inaquation,  although 
it  was  neuer  sayde  in  scripture,  this  water  is  the  Holy 
Ghoost.— /rf.  lb.  fol.  127. 

If  the  elements  really  contain  such  immense  treasures, 
what  need  have  we  to  look  up  to  the  natural  body  above  ? 
or  what  have  we  to  do  but  to  look  down  to  those  impanated 
riches  ^—Waierland.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  249. 

This  conceit  [that.our  Lord's  divinity  becomes  personally 
united  with  the  elementsl  has  sometimes  gone  under  the 
name  of  assumption,  as  it  imports  the  Deity's  assuming  the 
elements  into  a  personal  union ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been 
called  impanation,  a  name  following  the  analogy  of  the  word 
incarnation.— /d.  lb.  p.  271. 

IM-PA'NNEL,  y.     Aho  Em.     In  Law— 
To  inscribe  or  write  the  names  of  the  jury  upon 
the  panncl,  (sc.  skin  or  parchment ;)  to  call  upon 
or  summon  them  to  serve. 

Therefore  a  jurie  was  impaneld  straight, 
T'enquire  of  them,  whether  by  force  or  sleight. 
Or  their  own  guilt,  they  were  away  ronuay'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 
More  cruel  than  the  craven  satire's  ghost. 
That  bound  dead  bones  unto  a  burning  post ; 
Or  some  more  strait-lac'd  juror  of  the  rest, 
Impanncll'd  of  an  Holyfax  [Halifax  ?]  inquest.  • 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  iv.  Sat.  I. 

Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  horse-guards  were  impannelled, 
having  unanimously  chosen  Mr.  Alexander  Truncheon,  who 
Is  the  right-hand  man  in  the  troon,  for  their  foreman  in  the 
iaiy.— Taller,  No.  253. 

Clergymen  are  usually  excused,  out  of  favour  and  respect 
to  their  function  ;  but,  if  they  are  seised  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments, they  are  in  strictness  liable  to  be  impannelled  in  re- 
spect of  their  lay-fees,  unless  they  be  in  the  service  of  the 
king  or  of  some  bishop.— B/acistone.  Com.  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

IM-PA'QUETED,  i.  e.  packed,  or  put  up  in  a 
packet,  (qv.) 

The  rest  I  have  named  I  lent  to  his  countryman,  the  late 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  honouring  me  with  his  presence 
in  ye  country,  and  after  dinner  discoursing  of  a  Maitland, 
(ancestor  of  his  of  whom  I  had  several  letters  impaqneted 
with  many  others,)  desired  I  would  trust  him  with  them  for 
a  few  days. 
Evelyn.  Memoirs.  To  the  Dean  o/  Carlisle,  10(4  Nov.  1699. 

IM-PA'RADISE,  V.  Also  Em.  It.  Impara- 
disare. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be  happy,  as  in  Paradise;  to 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  Paradise;  to  enclose,  or  include, 
as  in  Paradise. 
My  hopes  do  rest  in  limits  of  her  grace, 
I  weigh  no  comfort,  unless  she  relieve. 
For  she  that  can  my  heart  impnradise. 
Holds  in  her  fairest  hand  what  dearest  is. 

Xtaniet,  Son.  12.  To  Dtlia. 


I  M  P 

Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting !  thus  these  two 

Imparadis't  in  one  another's  arms. 

The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 

Of  bliss  on  bliss.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b. 

My  better  self,  my  heaven,  my  joy  ! 

Willie  thus  imparadis'd  I  lie. 

From  Fate  I  scarce  can  think  to  crave 


A  bliss,  but  what  in  thee  1 1 


Fenton.  A-la-Modc. 
]  vale 


Or  in  fair  Madum's  [Maidsti 

adis-d,  blest  denizens,  ye  dwell. 

Smart.  The  Hop-Garden 


IM-PA'RALLELED.  Now  Un,  (qv.)  Without 
parallel;  unmatched. 

Pisga  the  height  of  Abaris,  and  this 

The  height  of  Pisga  over  all  doth  stand. 
That  is  the  eye  of  mighty  Abaris 
Surveyeth  the  imparalleled  land. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  S;  Mir 


cles.  b.  iu. 

,ns  [these 
the  occa- 
;t  it  stand 


By  their  most  imparallcVd  and  diabolical 
members  of  Parliament]  had  been  and  were  t 
sion  of  all  England's  woes  and  miseries,  and 
upon  eternal  record  to  their  eternal  shame. 

JVood.  Athena  O.von.  [Ab.  Coppe.) 

IM-P.VRDONABLE.  •)     Now  r«.     Not  to  be 
Imta'rdonaely.  S  pardoned  or  forgiven. 

They  (may)  indeed  prove  such  as  have  no  conscience  hut 
horror ;  who  by  the  same  crimes  will  be  made  irreconcile- 
able,  for  which  they  deserved  to  be  impardonable. 

South,  vol.  V.  Ser.  2. 

Surely  were  this  true,  he  might  be  an  happy  arbiter  in 
many  Christian  controversies :  but  roust  impardonabhj  con- 
demn the  obstinacy  of  the  Jewes,  who  can  contemn  the 
rhetorick  of  such  miracles,  and  blindly  behold  so  living  and 
lasting  conversions.— Sro»».  Fulgur  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  IC. 

IM-PA'RITY.       Fr.  Impar ;    Lat.  Impar,   im- 
paritas  ,•   unequal,  inequality,  {in,  priv.  and  par, 
equal.)     .See  Impair. 
Inequality. 

Neither  can  all  the  shifts  in  the  world  elude  that  pregnant 

vision  and  charge  of  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  .Tohn,  in  whose 

longer  lasting  time  the  government  of  the  church  was  fully 

settled  in  this  threefold  imparity  of  the  orders  and  degrees. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  ii. 

But  suppose  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  where  none 
was  origiually,  should  he  move  us,  that  goes  about  to  prove 
an  imparity  between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  as 
these  words  import  in  his  hook  against  Praxeas? 

Milton.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

IM-PARLE,  V.  ■)      Also  Etn.      From  the  Fr. 
Impa'rlance.       )  Parler,  loqui,  to  speak. 
To  speak  to,   to  talk  with,   to  confer,  to  dis- 
course.    See  the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

These  requests  and  persuasions  by  Hersilia,  .and  other 
Sabyn  women  being  heard,  both  the  armies  stayed,  and  held 
every  body  his  hand,  and  straight  the  two  generals  imparled 
together,  during  which  parte  they  brought  their  husbands 
and  their  children,  to  their  fathers  and  their  bretheren. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  25. 

But,  with  rejoinders  or  replies. 

Long  bills,  and  answers  stuff'd  with  lies, 

Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign. 

The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join. 

Swift.  Cadenus  /,-  Vanessa. 

He  is  entitled  to  demand  one  imparlance  or  licentia  lo- 

qvendi;  and  may  before  he  pleads,  have  more  time  granted 

by  consent  of  the  Court,  to  see  if  he  can  end  the  matter 

amicably  without  farther  suit,  by  talking  with  the  plaintiff. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

IM-PART,  V.  ^        Also  Em.        Fr.    and   Sp. 
Impa'rter.  \lmpartir;  It.  Impariihile :  hat. 

hiPA'RTinLE.      flmpertiri;    in,  and  parliri,   to 
Impa'rtmevt.   J  divide,  or  part.    In  the  quota- 
tion from  Holland's  Plutarch,  the  im  is  privative. 
To  divide,  share,  or  give  part  among  others ;  to 
communicate. 

It  behoueth  vs  toteche  other)  as  saith  Paul)  diuyde  trwely 
&  imparte  the  worde  of  God  to  other. 

Joye.  The  E.rpos.  of  Daniel,  C.4. 
The  secrete  thoughtes  imparted  with  such  trust 
The  wanton  talke,  the  diners  change  of  play, 
The  friendship  sworne.  eche  promise  kept  so  lust. 

Surrey.  Prisoner  in  Windsor  rccounteih,  ^c. 

Mishaps  are  masfred  by  advice  discree<t. 
And  councell  mitigates  the  greatest  smart ; 
Found  neuer  help,  who  neuer  would  his  hurts  impart. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queens,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

His  [Shift's]  chiefe  exercises  are,  taking  the  whiffe,  squir- 
ing a  cockatrice,  and  making-privy  searches  for  importers. 
B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humovr. 
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Furthermore  the  very  present  time  which  we  call  n(M>  is 
said  to  be  impartible  and  indivisible. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  835 

Now  'tis  no  wonder  that  this  change  of  comparison  works 
a  disparity  in  the  denominations  :  and  that  thereby  the  same 
body  may  be  conceiv'd  to  be  more  or  less  imparlibte,  then  it 
is  active  or  heavy. — Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  11. 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone.  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart, 
And  share  his  burthen  where  he  shares  his  heart. 

Dryden.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

By  whose  friendly  communication  they  may  often  learn 
that  in  a  few  moments,  which  cost  the  imparters  many  a 
year's  toil  and  study. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

The  following  prescriptions  are  but  part  of  a  collection  of 
receipts  and  processes,  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
commended to  me,  either  by  the  experience  of  the  imparters 
or  by  my  own. — Id.  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  312. 

A'ain  transitory  splendours  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall  I 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  nilage. 

I.M-PA'RTIAL.  ^        Fr.  Impartial;  in,  (priv.) 
Impa'rtially.        I  and  partial,  ( q v. )  favouring 
Impartia'litv.      V  one  part  or  part;/. 
Impa'rtialist.       I         Not     favouring      either 
Impa'rtialness.  J  parti/ ;  not  inclining  to  one 
parti/  in  preference  to  the  other;  indifferent  to 
either  parli/  ;  and,  consequentially,  equable,  equi- 
table, just. 

But  let  us  weigh  the  thing,  which  they  exhort ; 
'Tis  peace,  submission,  and  a  parli'ment. 
Which  how  expedient  'tis  for  either  part, 
'Twere  good  we  judg'd  with  an  impartial  heart. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

There  must  meet  in  God's  ministers,  courage  and  impar- 
tiality. Impartiality,  not  to  make  difference  of  persons ; 
courage,  not  to  make  spare  of  the  sins  of  the  greatest. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  John  Baptist. 

God,  whose  equall  hand  impartially  doth  temper 

Greatnesse  and  goodnesse. 

Chapman.   Homer.   Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

I  have  been  more  free  in  my  censure  of  Des-Cartes  his 
2d  and  3d  argument :  but  there  is  the  less  hurt,  they  not  being 
so  popular :  and  besides,  it  was  fit  to  shew  my  imparliai- 
ness,  because  I  have  with  confidence  avouched  the  solidity  of 
the  first  argument.— fl".  More.  Phil.  Writings,  Pref.  general. 

Virtue  with  sloth,  and  cowards  with  the  brave, 

Are  level'd  in  th'  impartial  grave. 

If  they  no  Poet  have.  Stepney.  Horace,  h.  iv.  Ode  9. 

I  shall  therefore  only  consider  Ovid  under  the  character 
of  a  Poet,  and  endeavour  to  show  him  impartially,  without 
the  usual  prejudice  of  a  translator. — Addison.  Notes  on  Ovid. 

Impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passion, 
keeps  it  tight  and  even  from  the  byass  of  interest  and  desire ; 
and  so  presents  it  like  a  rasa  tabula  equally  disposed  to  the 
reception  of  all  truth.  So  that  the  soul  lies  prepared,  and 
open  to  entertain  it ;  and  prepossessed  with  nothing  that  can 
oppose  or  thrust  it  out.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

And  truly  for  my  part,  I  am  professedly  enough  an  im- 
partialist,  not  to  stick  to  confess  to  you,  Theophilus,  that  1 
read  the  Bible  and  the  learnedest  expositors  on  it,  with 
somewhat  particular  aims  and  dispositions. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  27C. 

He  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  that  would  give  him  assurance 
of  your  majesty's  impartialness  in  the  general  affair. 

Sir  W.  Temple.   Letter  to  the  King,  Jan.iS,  1675. 

Those  faults  which  artful  men  conceal, 
Stand  here  engrav'd  with  pen  of  steel, 
By  conscience,  that  impartial  scribe! 
Whose  honest  palm  disdains  a  bribe. 

Cotton.  Visions  in  Vcrsi.  Dccih. 
Whilst  all  with  eager  looks  contend 
Their  wit  or  worth  to  recommend. 
Still  let  your  mild,  yet  piercing,  eyes 
Impartially  adjudge  the  pnze.— Jones,  jinchanted  Fruit. 

IM-PA'SSABLE.  In,  (priv.)  and  pas.^able 
from  the  verb  to  pass. 

That  may  or  cannot  be  passed,  gone  over,  or 
through. 

Every  man  for  his  part  gave  out  and  said.  Here  are  not 
the  straight  gullets  of  Candium,  here  are  not  the  itipassohle 
nor  inaccessible  passes  and  toxrests.— Holland.  Livivs,  p. 322. 

But  least  the  difficulty  ot  passing  back 

.Stay  his  return,  perhaps,  over  this  guile 

Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 

Adventrous  work.  Milton.  Paradise  lost,  b  X. 


I  M  P 


vol.  i.  The  Alps,  (le-lO.) 


Cook.  Third  Voyage,  h.  i.  c.  6.  ] 
Fr.  Impassible;    It.   Im-  t 
' ■pasaibilc ;     Sp.  Impassible; 
L;it.  In,  (priv. )  and  passi-  \ 
hills,   from  pati,  passus,   to  i 
Impa'ssiveness.     J   sufl'er.  I 

That  can  or  may  not  suffer,  bear,  endure ;  that 
cannot  be  acted  upon.  i 

This  most  pure  parte  of  the  soule,  and  (as  Aristotelle  saylhe) 
diuine,  impas^iyhic,  and  incorruptible,  is  liamed  in  Latine  ; 
itifeUecfvs,  whervnto  I  can  finde  no  propre  Englysshe,  but  ' 
understanding.— 5ir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  23.      j 


I.M-P.VSSIBLE. 
Impa'ssibleness. 
Impassibi'lity. 
Impa'ssive. 


It  is  evident  in  the  Gospel,  that  our  Saviour  Christ  was 
one  while  deeply  impassinnaled  with  sorrow,  another  while 
very  strongly  carried  away  with  zeal  and  anger,  as  you  may 
observe  in  the  stories  of  liis  raising  up  Lazarus,  and  whipping 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple. 

11.  More.  Defence  of  Moral  Cabala,  c.  1. 
Nor  absent  are  those  shades,  whose  skilful  touch 
Pathetic  drew  th'  impassion'd  heart,  and  charm'd 
Transported  Athens  with  the  moral  scene. 

Thomson.   Winter. 
One  wish  alone  my  earnest  heart  desires. 
The  sole  impassion'd  hope  my  breast  respires  ; 
My  flnish'd  labours  may  my  sovereign  hear! 
Besides  that  wish,  nor  hope  I  know,  nor  fear. 

MicJde.  Lusiad,  b.  ix. 
IM-PA3TE.      Fr.   Empaster.      To   kne.ad   or 
make  into  dough  or  paste,  to  paste,  (Cotgrave.) 


Thoughe  there  were  in  his  blessed  bodye  and  hys  bloud 

iuen  theym  in  the  sacraraente  before  his  passyon,  suche  a 

ecrete  wonderful!  glorye  of  ijnpassiOility  for  the  tyme,  &c. 

Sir  T.  Mure.   Iforlccs,  p.  1J29. 


And  yet  verily  they  th 
ioyes,  these  promptitudes 
tions  by  the  name  of  cu 
not  of  apathies,  that  is  tu 
use  the  words  aright  and  : 


Jh; 


Cowley.  Beauty. 

ii  '■  ilo  ternie  those 

aiy  circumspec- 

!  alfectinns,  and 

'./  .V  ,■  whei'in  they 

nd.  Plutarch,  p.  62. 


Fr.  Impatient;  It.  Impa- 
ziunte ;  Sp.  Impaciente ;  Lat. 
Impatiens,  (in,  priv.  and 
patiens,  from  pati,  to  bear 
or  suffer,)  not  bearing,  not 


Who  can  rejoice  in  spirit  to  see  their  bodies  with  a  cleare 
brightness  witliout  all  earthly  opacity ;  with  agility,  without 
ail   dulness  ;  with  subtility,  without  grossness ;    with  im- 
passibility, without  the  reach  of  annoyance  or  corruption  ? 
Bp.  Hull.  The  Invisible  World,  b.  ii.  s.  8. 

Yet  hard 

For  Gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find 
Against  unequal  armes  to  fight,  in  paine. 
Against  unpain'd,  impassive. — Milton.  Pur.  Lost,  b.  vi. 

By  this  means  they  arrogated  no  less  to  man's  sufficiency, 
then  even  the  power  of  remaining  in  a  calme  apathy  and 
impassivenesse  in  all  offencive  emergencies. 

Moiintague.  Deroute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  G.  s.  1 

He  there  sheweth,  that  Origen  did  hold  and  teach  the  Son 
to  he  very  God,  uncreated,  immortal,  immutable,  impassible, 
infinite,  omnipresent,  and  absolutely  blessed  and  perfect,  no 
less  than  the  Father.— A'efeoii.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  s.  59. 


How  shameful  a  partiality 
sensualities  of  this  world,  and 
ness  of  the 


thus  to  reserve  all  the 
y  out  for  the  impassible- 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 


Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have 
pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at  least  not 
have  been  wounded  by  any  mortal  hand. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 

With  matchless  force  the  javelin  flung 

Beneath  the  pointed  steel ;  but  safe  from  harms 
He  stands  impassive  in  tli'  ethereal  arms. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 
His  guide  then  irarn'd  him,  not  to  wage  the  v,'ar 
With  thin  light  forms,  and  images  of  air; 
Else  had  he  rush'd  amid  the  impassive  train, 
And  madly  struck  at  empty  shades  in  vain. 

"■  ■    .EnciW,  b.  Ti. 


j       Bak'd  and  impasted  i 

! 

I       IM-PA'TIENT. 

Ijipa'tiently. 
I       Impa'tien'ce. 
I.mp.v'tiency. 
!       Impa'tible. 
I  suffering. 

I  Unwilhng  to  bear  or  suffer;  unable  to  bear  or 
I  forbear ;  resisting  suffering ;  and,  consequentially, 
:  hasty,  eager,  impetuous,  ardent,  vehement,  fretful. 
■      Impatient  is  he  that  wol  not  be  taught,  ne  undernome  of 

his  vice,  and  by  strif  worrith  truth  wetingly,  and  defendeth 

his  foly.— CAa«cer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

They  may  be  assured,  that  this  people,  as  they  no  way 
sought  our  harme,  but  vsed  our  men  with  all  kindnesse :  so 
j  are  they  impatient  of  such  a  wrong,  as  to  haue  any  of  their 
!  people  perforce  taken  from  them,  and  will  doubtlesse  secke 
xc-aeiise.—IIackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  6S2. 

I       And  in  all  other 
impaciecie  that  the  { 

they  must  remaine  vnmaried.— r(/«rfnH.   Il'arkcs,  p.  20S. 
Av,  me  !  deare  lady,  which  the  image  art 
Of  rnefuU  pity,  and  impatient  smart ; 

What  direful  chance,  arm'd  witli  reuenging  fate, 
Or  cursed  hand  hath  plaid  this  cruell  part. 
Thus  foule  to  hasten  your  vntimely  date. 
j  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

Tiiat  when  the  rolling  tide  doth  stir  him  with  her  waves, 
Btraight  foaming  at  the  mouth,  impatiently  he  raves. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 
'      With  huge  impatience  he  inly  svrc.U, 

INlore  for  great  sorrow  that  he  could  not  pass, 
I      Then  for  the  burning  torment  which  he  felt. 
!  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  II. 

j      Besides,  as  exiles  ever  from  your  homes, 

You  live  perpetual  in  disturbancy ; 
j      Contending,  thrusting,  shuffling  for  your  rooms 

Of  ease  or  honour,  with  impaciencr/, 
\  Daniel.  CiM  Wais,  b.  viii. 


Pitt,  n 


Then  shall  the  righteous  be  seen  standing,  victorious, 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  transformed  (to  compare  the  things 
of  this  world  with  those  of 

dust  and  ashes,  to  the  clear  transparency  of  glass,  the  pure 
lustre  of  diamonds,  the  inconceivable  agility  of  light,  and 
the  perfect  impassibility  of  heaven. 

Home.   Works,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  17. 

The  sla 


Thus  you  see  what  be  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul 
of  this  universality,  which  entring  into  the  frail,  mortal,  and 
passible  instruments  of  bodies,  however  they  be  in  them- 
selves incorruptible,  impatible,  and  the  same. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  354. 
That  he  was  both  Son  and  Father,  as  Jlontanus  [affirmed  ] 
other)  from  the  darkness  of  That  Jesus  suffered,  but  Christ  remained  impatible,   as 
Cherinthus.— JSrott'n.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  10. 


at's  destin'd  to  the  o 
In  one  kind  vision  swims  to  shon 
The  lover  meets  the  willing  fair, 
And  fondly  grasps  impassive  air. 


Cotton.  On  Sleep. 

IM-PA'SSION.      ^       Abo  Em. 

Impa'ssionate,  I'.       V      To    fill,    to    move,    to 

Impa'ssionate,  at//.  J  rouse,  to  warm,  —  with 
passion  or  feeling ;  to  animate,  to  affect  deeply, 
stronglj',  keenly. 

As  in  Burton,  impassionale,  {in,  priv.)  witb.out 
feeling,  insensate. 

Then  do  not  thou,  with  teares  and  woes,  impassion  my 
affects. 

Becoming  gracious  to  my  foe;  nor  fits  it  the  respects 

Of  thy  vow'd  love,  to  honour  him,  that  hath  dishonour'd 
me.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 

So  standing,  moving,  or  to  highth  up  grown 

The  tempter  all  impassion'd  thus  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

If  it  [melancholy]  proceed  from  fleagme,  (which  is  seldom 


)  frequent  as  the  rest)  it  stirres  up  dull  symptomes, 
and  a  kinde  of  stupiditie,  or  impassionale  hurt. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  191. 


The  wax,  of  heat  impatient,  melted  run, 

Nor  could  his  wings  sustain  the  blaze  of  sun. 

Yalden.  Odd.  Jrl  of  Love,b.  iu 

Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 

Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way ; 

And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend 

Or  see  the  tawney  lion  downward  bend. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEncis,  b.  iv. 

No  sooner  do  some  hear  their  behaviour  taxed,  though 
v/ith  the  greatest  tenderness  and  moderation,  but  their 
choler  begins  to  boil,  and  their  breast  is  scarce  able  to  con- 
tain and  keep  it  from  runnhig  over  into  the  heights  and 
furies  of  bitterness  and  impatience.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  8. 

Impatient  of  any  interruptions,  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
time  that  could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  his  parish,  in 
reading  and  writing.— /farrf.  Life  of  Warburton. 

Car.  Your  fierce  impatience  ton'd  us  from  your  presence, 
Urg'd  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity. 
Nor  trust  our  passions  with  her  fatal  charms. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  v.  sc.  II. 

IM-PA'TRONIZE.  Fr.  Impatroniser.  To 
master,  conquer,  get  absolute  possession  of,  lay 
sure  hold  on,  take  as  his  own,  (Cotgrave. ) 

He  saw  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was,  to 
impatronize  himselfe  of  the  Duchie. 

Bacon.   Hen.  VII.  p.  90. 
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England  :  once  by 
nd  the  second  time  by  cou 
ar  Kith  Spain. 

IM-PAWN,  D.  >      It.  Impegnare ;  Sp.Empenari 

Impa'wning,  n.  f  Lat.  Pigyierare ;  Dnt. Panden .• 
Ger.  Pfanden  ;  Sw.  Panta.      See  Pawn. 

To  gage  or  ingage,  as  a  security  ;  to  pledge. 

I  heard  of  men  and  women  that  drunke  away  their  chil- 
dren, and  all  their  goods  at  the  emperor's  tauerne,  and  not 
being  able  to  p,ay,  hauing  impanned  himselfe,  the  tauerner 
bringeth  liim  out  to  the  high  way,  and  beats  him  vpon  the 
legges  ;  then  they  that  passe  by,  knowing  the  cause,  and 
hauing  peradnenture  compassion  vpon  him,  glue  the  money, 
and  so  he  is  ia.nsomed.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  314. 

[This  resolution  is]  not  to  spare  bloud  or  treasure,  (if  it 
were  to  the  impawning  of  his  crowne,  and  dis-peopling  of 
France.)  till  either  he  hath  ouerthrowne  the  empire  of  tha 
Ottomans,  or  taken  it  in  his  way  to  Paradise. 

Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  87. 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many  now  in  health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reuerence  shall  incite  vs  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawne  our  person, 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  warre. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  i.  so.  2. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honestie. 
That  lyes  inclosed  in  this  trunke,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impaicn'd,  away  to  night. 

Id.   Winter's  Tale,  Act  1.  so,  2. 

Dunbar.         Yet,  with  reserve 

Was  that  impawn'd  ;  my  loyalty  and  love 
Were  sacred  ev'n  from  that. 

Smollett.  Rtgicide,  Act  ii.  5C.  3. 

IMPE'ACH,  t;.  ^       Also    anciently   Empeudi. 

■    '    '.let. 

oni 


IMPE'ACH,  t;.  ^       Also    anciently   iJwtpet 
Impe'ach.  I  Fr.  Empescher,  to  hinder, 

Impe'acher.         /"bar,  stop,  (Cotgrave.)  Fi 
Impe'aciihext.  j  Lat.  Im-ped-ire,   to  impede, 
or  hinder. 

To  hinder,  to  withstand,  to  oppose  or  resist; 
and  thus,  consequentially,  to  put  upon  trial,  to 
arraign,  to  accuse. 

He  gaue  order  to  the  men  of  these  flue  small  ships,  whicli 
were  not  ahoue  60  tunnes  a  piece,  if  the  Hollanders  did  offer 
any  resistance,  to  run  aboord  of  them,  &  to  set  their  owne 
ships  on  fire,  and  to  scape  in  their  boats,  which  they  had  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  by  this  meanes  they  might  not  im- 
peach our  entrance.— .Jfac/i/Hji.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  710. 

Nowe  haue  I  all  declared  (as  I  do  suppose)  the  chiefs 
impeachemenles  of  excellent  learnyng. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  15. 
But  the  souldiours  faled  for  their  parts  and  went  coldly  to 
their  businesse,  even  of  purpose,  that  the  valiant  and  com- 
mendable parts  of  the  captain  might  be  discredited  and 
depraved,  and  so  the  victorie  was  much  hindered  and  im- 
peuched. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  308. 

How  soever  the  quantitie,  depth,  and  heights  of  the  water, 
mav  seem  to  impeach  and  stop  their  breath. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  :a.  c.  3. 
So  that's  my  comfort — what  may  be  done  without  impeachu 
or  waste,  I  can  and  will  do. 

Beaum.  .§■  Fletch.  The  Woman's  Prize,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

For  whose  sake  I  will  loose  the  reins,  and  give  mine  anger 

swinge. 
Without  my  wisdomes  least  impeach. 


C/iapi 


Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 


So  that  instead  of  finding  Prelafy  an  impencher  of  schism 
or  faction,  the  more  1  search,  the  more  1  grow  into  all  per- 
suasion to  think  rather  faction  and  she,  as  with  a  spousal 
ring,  are  wedded  together,  never  to  be  divorc'd. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

And  to  the  end  he  might  without  any  impeachment  allure 
all  men  to  favour  him,  had  made  semblance  that  he  adhered 
to  the  Christian  Keligion.  from  which  a  pretie  while  before 
closely  he  [Julian]  w  "    ' 


Holland. 


167. 


He  [the  Earl  of  Strafford]  was  scarce  enter'd  into  the 
House  of  Peers,  when  the  Message  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  call'd  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym  at  the  bar,  and  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  impeacli'd  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Straflbrd,  (with  the  addition  of  all  his  other  titles)  of 
high  treason,  and  several  other  heinous  crimes  and  misde- 
of  which,  he  said,  the  Commons  vould,  in  due 
ake  proof  in  form  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  desird. 


And,  hi  an  iction  < 
The  lumber  for  tht 
EnouKh  to  furniih 
Of  witty  Beaumont 


he  sequester  d  i 


ButlLr    Upon  Critics. 


injured;  and  can  therefore  only  impeach. 


IMP 

But  before  wliat  Court  ihaU  this  i^-pcachr.^nl  be  fried? 
Knt  bclbre  the  ordinary  trlounals,  which  would  naturally  te 
swayed  by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an  accuser.  Reason 
tlier'el'ore  will  sugsesl,  that  this  branch  of  the  legislature, 
vhict  representsme  people,  must  bring  its  charge  before  the 
Other  branch,  which  consists  of  the  nobility,  who  have 
neither  the  same  interests  nor  the  same  passions  as  popular 
assemblies.— S/acAs(onc.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  19. 

i:\I-  PE  A  R  L.    Also  Em.    Fr.  Emperler,  to  cover 
\vith  pearU ,-  with  any  thing  resembling  pearls. 

An  host, 

Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night. 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  sun 

Jmperiils  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 


ililla 


ParadUe  Lost, 


Say.  why,  in  lucid  drops,  the  balmy  rain 

\Vjlh  sparkjing  gems  impcarls  the  spangled  plain  T 

Broome.  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

■Wait  till  all  _ 

The  crystal  dews,  impearVd  upon  the  grass. 
Are  touch'd  by  Phoebus'  beams,  and  mount  aloft, 
"With  various  clouds  to  paint  the  azure  sky. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  1. 

IM-PE'CCABLE.  ■^  Fi:  Impeccable :  It.  Im- 
I.\ipeccabi'lity.  [peccabile,-  Sp.  Impecable,- 
Impe'ccant.  f  Lat.    Impeccabilis,     used 

Impe'cc.4vcy.  J  with  an  active  significa- 

tion, ( in,  priv.  and  peccabilis,  inus. )  from  peccare. 
That  cannot  do  wrong,  or  transgress,  or  sin. 
Had  we  been  made  impeccable,   we  should  have  been 
another  kind  of  creatures   then  now ;  since  we  had  then 
wanted  the  avre^ovinov,  or  liberty  of  will  to  do  good  and 
eviU,  which  is  one  of  our  essential  attributes. 

GlantUl.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  S. 
She  [the  Church  of  Rome]  stands  upon  it,  that  she  cannot 
crre,  and  stubbornely  clialenges  unto  her  chaire  a  certain 
impeccancie  of  judgment.— B;).  Hall.  No  Peace  icilh  Home. 
The  Freethinkers  are  very  forward  to  tell  you  precisely 
vhat  God  can  or  cannot  do  :  he  cannot  work  a  miracle,  can- 
uot  give  a  Revelation,  cannot  guide  the  motions  of  a  free 
agent,  nor  make  such  a  one  impeccable. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  1i. 
With  a  vengeance  selecting,  from  all  other  classes, 
Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeccani  half-asses. 

Bijrom.  Ep.  To  G.  Lloyd. 
This  last  state  may  be  the  finishing  operation,  to  eternize 
the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of  all  lapsed,  sentient,  and 
iutelUgcnt  beings. — Cheyne.  On  Regimen,  p.  326. 


IM-PEDE,  V. 

Impe'di.ment. 
Impedime'ntal. 
I'mpedite. 
I'mped'.tive. 


Lat.  Im-ped-ire,  {in,  priv. 
id  pes,  a  foot ;   opposed  to 
■  expedire,  see  E.xpedient,)  to 
fetter;    to  hhider  or  oppose 
'the feet.      Generally  (as  the 
Fr.  Empescher  ,-   Eng.  Impeach.     Impede, — imme- 
diately   from    the    Lat.    and   impeach    from    the 
French) — 
To  hinder,  to  withstand,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 


"Whereof  when  y  Bysshop  of  Laon  and  y=  Prouost  were 
v;are,  anon  they  shewyd  vnto  hym  many  doughtys  and  im- 
XiedymcntijS,  k  also  parellys  for  to  treate  wt  a  comynaltie. 

Fabyan.nn.  1382. 

Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  may  powre  my  spirits  in  thine  eare. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impeides  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  Fate  and  metaphysicnll  ayde  doth  seeme 
To  haue  thee  crown'd  withall. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 
They  could  not  conclude  a  peace.    The  chief  impediment 
thereof  was  the  demand  of  the  King  to  haue  Perkin  dcli- 
uered  into  his  hands,  as  a  reproach  to  all  Kings,  and  a  per- 
son not  protected  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Bacon.  Henry  F/r.  p.  176. 
Which  thoui-rh  in  Pharaoh  her  desire  it  wrought. 

His  babish  imbecility  to  see. 
To  the  child's  speech  impediment  it  brought 
From  which  he  never  after  could  be  free. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

I  perceive  the  soul,  spotted  with  the  least  de.''ect.  accounts 

it  [Purgatorie]  an  indulgent  grace,  as  I  have  said,  not  making 

(in  some  respect)  any  reckoning  of  it,  compared  with  the 

impedcmental  stain,  which  intercepts  her  fruitive  love. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essa-jes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  7.  s.  3. 
What  were  more  easy  than  to  say,  that  six  legs  to  that 


IMP 

Digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  other  faculties  there,  seemed  I 
not  to  be  much  impjrfi/rf,— JSoj/e.  (for/.-j,  vol.  vl.  p.  457.       j  ^ 

The  wain  goes  heavily.  Impeded  sore  1 

By  congregated  loads  adhering  close  | 

To  the  clogg'd  wheels.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i» 

The  want  of  this  [a  life  conformable  to  the  Religion  which 
we  profess]  hath  been  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
unbelievers.— /or/in.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  2. 


LMPE'L,  V. 
Impe'llext,  adj. 
Impe'llent,  n. 
Impe'ller. 

I'.MPLLSE. 

Lmpl''i,sion. 
Impu'lsive,  adj. 
Impu'lsive,  n. 
Impl'i.sor. 


It.  Impellere;  Sp.  Impeler; 
Lat.  Impellere,  to  force  or 
drive  in,  {in,  and  pellere ;) 
GY.neA-etv,to  move  or  cause 
to  move,  to  drive. 

To  force  or  drive  in,  to 
drive,  to  press,  to  urge  on 
or  forward  ;  to  influence  or 
move  strongly,  to  instigate. 


Lat.  Impendere,  to  pay  to.    See 


So  that  whatsoeuer  beneuolence  happened  vnto  us  at  that 
tyme  was  through  your  request  and  impulsion. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes.  Epist.  Ded. 
S.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  voluntary  oaths? 
C.  Those  that  no  other  impellent  but  myself,  or  my  own 
worldly  gain  or  interest,  extort  from  me. 

Hammond.  A  Practical  Catechism,  b.  ii.  s.  8. 
His  gentle  dumb  expression  turn'd  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play  ;  he  glad 
Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent  tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air. 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

I  toy  (replide  the  King)  i 

O  Laertiades,  to  hear  thy  liberall  counselling,  | 

In  which  is  all  decorum  kept,  nor  any  point  lacks  touch,     | 
That  might  be  thought  on,  to  conclude,  a  recoucilemeut  I 
such  I 

As  fits  example,  and  us  two.     My  minde  yet  makes  me 


I M  P 

LM-PEN.      In,  and  pen  ,-  from  the  A.  S.  Pynd- 
an,  to  enclose.      See  To  Pe.v. 
To  enclose,  or  shut  up,  to  enfold. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber 
{like  a  sheep  impenn'd  in  the  fold)  is  subject  only  to  unusual 
events,  and  such  as  rarely  happen.— fc/Mam,  pt.  ii.  Hes.  69. 
Yet  these  from  other  streames  much  dilferent ; 

For  others,  as  they  longer,  broader  grow  ; 
These  as  they  run  in  narrow  banks  impeni, 
Are  then  at  least,  when  in  the  main  they  flow. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purpie  Island,  c.  S. 

IMPE'ND, 
E.\pend. 

M'e  ye  greef  of  theym  admytte,  and  take  for  our  owne  spe- 
cially. Whanne  they  for  theyr  fidelytie,  whiche  they  to  vs 
dayly  impende,  stande  and  abide  by  vs  to  oppresse  your 
fidelitie  and  vntrouth. — Fabyan,  an.  1262. 

Impendent;    It.  Impend- 
Lat.  Impend-ere,  to  hang 
or  over,  {in,  and  pend-ere, 
to  hang. ) 

To  overhang  ;  to  stand  over,  to  be  close  i;pon. 

What  if  all 

Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament 

Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire. 

Impendent  horrors,  threat'ning  hideous  fall 

One  day  upon  our  heads. — Milton.  Paradiss  Lost,  b.  ii. 

And  then,  I  shall  commend  your  righteous  judgment ; 
but  yet  still,  not  flatter  you  that  this  is  a  suflicient  use  of 
this  Baptist's  sermon  of  the  present  impendency  of  God's 
nd.   IVorl 


IMPE'ND,  V.  \       Fr. 

Impe'.ndent.       >  ere  ;    ] 
Impe'ndency.  J  on  or 


punishments. — Hamn 


.  p.  492. 


Not  your  impulsi< 


Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix.  | 


His  quick  eye  fixed  heavily  and  dead, 
Stirs  not  when  prick'd  with  the  impulsive  g:oad. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  motives  and  impulsives,  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  refused  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Rcliquia:  WoiloniancB,  p.  409. 
The  innitency  and  stresse  being  made  upon  the  hypo- 
raochlion  or  fulciment  in  the  decussation,  the  greater  com- 
pression is  made  by  the  union  of  two  impulsors. 

Broivn.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 
In  vain  :  for  from  the  east  a  Belgian  wind 

His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent. 
The  flames  impell'd  soon  left  their  foes  behind, 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 


'.  and  impcditivi 
1  bulk  had  been  uselesse. 
Bp.  Hall,  Soliloquy  23. 


Some  error  has  been  commit 
and  subducting  the  contrary  oi 
from  the  resistance  of  fluids  t. 
from  the  continual  contrary  af 
tUiown  upwards. — Clarke.  2'ij 


As  very  many  bodies  of  visible  bulk  are  set  a  moving  by 
external  impellents,  and  on  that  score  their  motions  may 
be  said  to  be  violent,  so  the  generality  of  impelled  bodies  do 
move  either  upwards,  downwards,  &c.  toward  any  part  of 
the  world,  in  what  line  or  way  soever  they  flnd  their  motion 
least  resisted.— /rf.  Jb.  vol.  v.  p.  210. 

For  when  a  stone  that  was  at  rest,  does  of  itself,  upon  its 
support  being  removed,  begin  to  fall  downward  ;  what  is  it 
that  causes  the  stone  to  begin  to  move?  Is  it  possible  to  be 
an  efl'ect  produced  without  a  cause  ?  Is  it  impelled  without 
an  impeller  > 

Clarke.  A  Second  Defence  of  the  Immateriality,  §■<•. 

To  suppose  that  in  spontaneous  animal-motion,  the  soul 
gives  no  new  motion  or  impression  to  matter  ;  but  that  all 
spontaneous  animal  motion  is  performed  by  mechanical  im 
J  pulse  of  matter,  ii  reducing  all  things  to  mere  fate,  and 
necessity. — Id.  Fourth  Reply  to  Leibnitz. 

I  wish,  then,  thirdly,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  had  declared  from 
whence  the  regress  of  the  air's  impulsion  should  begin. 
1  Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

He  was  unavoidably  led  by  the  impulsion  of  his  love  to  do 
it..— Dryden.  Maiden  Queen,  Pref. 

I  know  among  you  some  have  oft  beheld 
A  blood-hound  train,  by  Rapine's  lust  impell'd, 
\      On  England's  cruel  coast  impatient  stand, 
[      To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  their  strand. 
j  Falconer.  Shiptvreck,  c.  2. 

1  How  nimble  are  the  motions  of  the  fencer  and  the  tennis 
player  !  the  hand  perpetually  follows  the  eye,  and  moves  as 
fast  as  the  object  can  strike  upon  that :  but  between  every 
I  impulse  of  the  object  and  every  motion  of  the  hand,  an  en- 
I  tire  perception  and  volition  must  intervene. 

Seor.-h.   Li.jht  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.i.  c.  2. 

I  But  it  11'  •  y]  ;  ,  !!  ■  v.hen  appetite  draws  one  way,  it 
i  may  be  o;  \  .i;:pctite  or  passion,  but  by  some 

ccol  prii,.  ■  hich  has  authority  vnthout  any 

[  impuUiic  :i         -  ..     ;    i-   ih^  .Iclive  Powers,  c.  1.  Ess.  3. 
Ivv9 


Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  fall. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

It  is  a  means  to  avert  an  impendent  wrath,  to  disarm  an 
offended  Omnipotence ;  and  even  to  fetch  a  soul  out  of  the 
very  jaws  of  hett.— South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Seas  that  smoothly  dimpling  lie, 

While  the  storm  impends  on  high, 

Showing  in  an  obvious  glass, 

Joys  that  in  possession  pass. 

Brooke.  The  Female  Seducers 

Thou,  in  the  wild  and  woody  maze, 

That  clouds  the  vale  with  umbrage  deep. 

Impendent  from  the  neighbouring  steep, 

Vi'Ut  find  betimes  a  calm  retreat. 

Mallet.  Cupid  Sf  Hymen. 

IM-PE'NETRABLE.  ^       Vr. Impenetrable;  It. 

Impe'.netrably.  \  Impenetrabile ;  Sp./m- 

Impenetrabi'lity.  t penetrable ;    Lat.  Im- 

Impe'netrableness.  j  penetrabilis,  {in,  priv. 
and  penetrabilis,  from  penetrare,  that  is,  as  Festus 
interprets  it,  penitus  intrare,  to  enter  into  the  in- 
most parts. ) 

That  cannot  be  penetrated;  cannot  be  entered 
or  gone  into  ;  that  cannot  be  bored  or  pierced ; 
(luct.)  cannot  be  acted  upon  ;  cannot  be  reached 
inwardly. 

Nothing  almost  escaped  that  he  acheued  nat,  were  tho 
thing  neuer  so  dilBcyle  (or  as  who  sayth)  impenetrable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Gorernovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

To  weep  with  her.  the  hard  wall  scarce  forbears 
The  woful  words  she  uttered  were  such 

Able  to  wound  th'  impenetrablest  ears. 

Her  plaints  so  piercing  and  her  grief  so  much. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  vi. 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanc't  entire. 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Nay,  some  have  fancied,  that  man,  in  the  state  of  iiino- 
cency,  had  also  the  gift  oi  penetration  ;  and  that  he  became 
solid,  opake,  and  impenetrable  by  his  fall. 

Clarke.  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 

So  that  not  even  corporeal  substance,  any  more  than  spi- 
ritual, ever  ceases  acting,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  ap- 
prehended by  those,  who  have  placed  the  essence  of  matter 
in  extension  alone,  or  even  in  impenetrability ;  and  fancied 
they  could  conceive  a  body  absolutely  at  rest. — Id.  lb.  App. 

We  may  consider,  that  motion  does  not  essentially  belong 
to  matter,  as  divisibility  and  impenetrableness  are  believed 
to  io.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  210. 
Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  seal'd, 
Like  theirs  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field, 
Had  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
Giv'n  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

IM-PE'NITENT.  ^        Yr.  Impenitent ;    It.  and 
Impe'nitentlv.         \  Sp.     Impenitente ;       Lit. 


I.mpk'nitence. 
Jmpe'nitency. 


/Impcenitens,  {in,  priv.  and 
pmnitentia;)  dolor  ob  rem 


IMP 

commissam,  from  poenil-ere,  to  grieve,  ov  he  pained,  ] 
for  a  fault  committed.      See  Penal. 

Having  or  feeling  no  pain ;  no  grief  or  sorrow 
for  a  fault  committed ;  careless,  reckless  of  the  ! 
consequences  of  sin  ;  remorseless,  uncontrite.  I 


free 

trine,  repenteth  without  care  of  thrifte,  &  dj-elh 
heresie  against  his  holye  howsell :  suche  folkes  be  finally 
rt^probates  foreknowe  vnto  God  before  ye  world  was  wrought, 
that  they  would  finaU<'for  impenitence  fall  vtterly  to  nauirht. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  573. 
Spiritually  there  is  never  a  perfect  calm  but  after  a 
tempest ;  the  wind  and  earthquake  and  fire  make  way  for 
the  soft  voice.  But  I  pity  the  flatteries  and  self  applauses 
of  a  careless  and  impenitent  bsan.—Bp.  Hall,  Sol.  U. 

Ke  punishes  one  sin  with  another,  vile  acts  with  evil 

habits,  these  with  a  hard  heart,  and  with  obstinacy,  and  ob- 

Btinacy  with  impenitence,  and  impenitence  with  damnation, 

Bp.  T.ii/lor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

Let  us,  therefore,  amjnd  our  live.s  with  all  speed;  lest  i 
through  impenitency  v:e  run  into  that  stupidity,  v,-hich  we  i 
now  seek  all  means  so  warily  to  avoid,  the  worst  of  supersti-  ' 
tions,  and  the  heaviest  of  all  God's  judgments.  Popery. 

Milton.  Of  True  Religion. 

The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  constellation  of  al!  the 

Gospel  graces,  every  one  of  them  rooted  in  the  heart,  thouf^h 

mixed  with  much  weakness,  and  perhaps  with  many  sins, 

so  they  be  not  wilfully  and  impenitenthj  lived  and  died  in. 

Hammond. 

The  sum  of  what  1  have  said,  is  this,  That  if  no  man  docs, 
nor  can  repent,  without  such  a  degree  of  God's  grace  as 
cannot  be  resisted,  no  man' s  repentance  is  commendable, 
nor  is  one  man's  impenitence  more  blameable  than  another's ; 
Chorazm  and  Bethsaida  can  be  in  no  more  fault  for  conti- 
nuing impenitent,  than  Tyre  and  Sidon  were. 


IMP 

The  words,  though  thev  are  delivered  imperatively,  yet 
are  a  plain  promise  ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  Sow  in  righteous- 
ness, and  then  you  shall  reap  in  mercy.  For  it  is  usual  in 
Scripture  for  the  divine  promises  to  be  delivered  in  the  im- 
perative mood,  to  signify,  that  if  that  be  done  which  God 
commands,  his  promise  is  sure  and  certain,  and  presently 
performed.— B;;.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 


If  we  declare  o 
called  the  optati\s 
it  is  the  irnperatii 


,r  meaning  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  it  is 
;  if  in  the  form  of  a  command  or  request, 
•.—Beatlie.  Moral  .Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3 


IM-PERCEI'VED. 

Impercei'vable. 

Impercei'vableness. 

Imperce'ptible. 

Imperce'ptibly. 

Imperce'ptibleness, 

Imperce'ption. 

Imperc'eptive. 

Imperceivable, 


Iiii,  (priv. )  and  per- 
ceive. Fr.  Appcrcevoir, 
from  the  Lat.  Per-cip- 
ere,  to  take  up  wholly, 
to  comprehend,  {per, 
and  capere,  to  take. ) 

Imperceived, — usually 
written  uiiperce.ived,{qy. ) 
1-cepiible, — that    cannot, 
not    be    perceived,    comprehended,    distin- 
guished, discerned,  seen  ;    incomprehensible,  un- 
dlstinguishable,  invisible. 
Strange  play  of  Fate!  when  mightiest  human  things 
Hang  on  such  small  imperceptible  things. 

Cowley.  The  Daiideis,  b.  iv. 
Many  excellent  things  there  are  in  nature,  which  were 
very  well  worth  our  knowledge,  but  yet,  as  hath  been  said, 
either  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  us,  unaccessihle- 
ness  to  them,  subtilty  and  imperceptibleness  to  us,  either 
are  not  at  all  suspected  to  be,  or  are  not  so  much  as  within 
any  of  our  faculties  to  apprehend  or  discover  what  they  are. 
Hale.  Origin,  oj  Mankind,  p.  IS. 


Tillotson,  vol. 


.Ser. 


The  child  rem 
right,  and  the  i 
tradition  there.- 


iv'd  imperceptiblii  from  the  left  arm  to  the 
lan  fell  stark  dumb  since  ;  thus  went  the 
-Moaei:.  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  11. 


Every  wilful  sinner  who  adds  impenitency  to  his  sin,  com- 
mits the  sin  unto  death  ;  because  there  is  no  other  condition 
of  pardon  allow'd  by  the  Gospel  without  true  repentance. 

SiiUingfleet,\o\.\7.  Ser.  1. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  he  unspeakably 
mure  benign,  more  gracious,  more  encouraging  to  the  good 
and  virtuous,  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  awful,  more  terri- 
fying, to  resolved  impenitent  sinners,  than  the  disnensation 
or  nature.— Hard.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser. .;. 


1MPE'NN0U.S. 

in-less. 


Without 


iigs,     (pcniuc,) 


He  [Hobbes]  seemed  to  think  that  the  Universe  was  God, 
and  that  Souls  were  material.  Thought  being  only  subtile 
and  i?nperceptib!emotion.~BiirNel.  Oivn  Time,  an.  1661. 

Then  finding  the  bladder  to  be  plumped  up.  we  would 
have  tied  up  the  contained  air,  but  could  not  do  it  by  reason 
of  an  imperceived  bola.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  020. 

There  is  yet  another  way  by  which  a  temptation  arrives  to 
its  highest  pitch  or  proper  hour  ;  and  that  is  by  a  long  train 
of  gradual,  imperceivable  encroaches  of  the  flesh  upon  the 
spirit. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  7. 


It  is  generally  conceived  an  earwig  hath  no  wings,  and  is 
r«.-.  honed  amongst  inipennous  insects  by  many. 

Brown,  fulgar  Errours,  b.  ill.  c.  27. 

LM-PE'OPLE.     See    Em.     To  people  or  fill 
x\ith  people,  or  many  inhabitants. 


gchr,  C.  K'.  s.  19. 

Fr.  Imperatif ;  It.  and 
Sp.  Imperativo  ;  Lat.  Impe- 
rativus,  from  imperare.  See 
Impert. 

Imperative,  —  that  can  or 

or  enjoin  ;    commanding, 


And  this  impcrceiceabteness  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  souls  ty  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  that  which  our  Saviour 
signified  to  Nicodemus,  in  the  third  of  St.  John,  by  the 
similitude  of  a  wind,  which,  saith  he,  we  hear  the  sound  of; 
but  we  know  not  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth. 
Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  S. 
He  [Agiicola]  moulded  that  fierce  nation  by  degrees  to 
s(jft  and  social  customs ;  leading  them  imperceptibly  into  a 
fondness  for  baths,  for  gardens,  lor  grand  houses,  and  all  the 
commodious  elegancies  of  a  cultivated  life. 

Burke.  Abridgment  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Thus  both  conceived  perceptivity  to  arise  from  a  certain 

combination  or  aggregation  of  imperccpliie  particles,  and 

that  there  was  nothing  existent  which  was  not  originally 

and  separately  imperceplive,  that  is  corporeal. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  9. 
■\Vhy  then  may  not  a  spirit,  that  has  subtiler  fingers  than 
the  finest  matter,  I  mean  the  spirit  of  Nature,  lay  hold  on 
that  imperccpd'fc  part  of  the  soul,  or  on  the  soul  itself,  in 
the  state  of  silence  of  imperceptian,  and  by  the  sympathy 
and  coactivity  of  its  own  essence  carry  her  away  to  such 
I  services  as  either  herself  had  deserved  or  the  universe  re- 
I  quired.— i?.  .1/or«.  Philos.  Writings,  Pref.  General. 
I  find  that  the  remotest  muscle  in  my  body  moves  at  the  I       IM-PE'RDIBLE.  )       Lat.  In,  fpriv. )  and  per- 
comniand  of  my  will,  and  since  I  see  the  energy  of  my  soul  ,  „,„,/,,.„,.  f  J,7,/,    frnm   tViP  T -it    Perd 

in  every  particle  of  my  body,  though  not  using  intellectual  |       Lmperdibi'lity.        ^dihlc,  from  the  Ldt.  I-erd- 
actions  in  every  part,  yet  using  some  that  are  impcrate,  as  j  ere,  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  Ufpe-eiv,  to  lay  waste  or 
local  motion  ;  some  that  are  natural  and  involuntary,  as  t' 
puUe  of  my  heart,  the  circulation  of  my  blood,  my  diges-  |       Xot^tg  be  destroyed  or  wasted,  indestructible. 


I  M  P 

For  all  thyngthat  Is  cleaped  imparjite  isproued  imparfile, 
by  the  amenusyng  of  perfection  of  the  thyng  that  is  tiarfite. 


We  as  men  stumble  and  I 


herwise  then  we  shuld, 
ie,  but  an  im,-erfeclion 
in  vs  that  be  not  able  to  expresse  it.  ,  ,  , „, 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Transiibslanliation,  totlSS. 

Neither  were  their  dedes  which  they  dyd  after  they  were 
receaued  vnder  grace  sufTiciet  in  thcmselues  to  fuUiU  the 
law  of  the  present  time,  saue  as  Christes  merites  did  supply 
yt  imperfectnes  of  the,  and  y'  which  was  lackyng  on  their 
part  through  their  infirmities.— r^«do//.  Workes,  p.  400. 

A  thousand  times,  O  happy  he 

Who  doth  his  passions  so  subdue 
That  he  may  with  clear  Reason's  eye 

Their  imperfection's  fountains  view, 
That  so  he  may  himselfe  renew 


Stirling.    Crcesus,  Cher. 


■  Ke 


!MPER.\TE. 
Impe'rative. 
Lmpe'rativelt, 
Impe'ratort. 
Imperato'rial 
may  command,    order, 

Iinperate  acts, — see  the  quotation  from  Hale. 
>',?.  wlien  it  is  an  aducrbe  of  forbidding,  may  be  indifl'e 
rentlye  ioyned  with  a  verbe  of  the  subiunctiue  mode  or  eli 
of  tiie  impcrat, 


Vt  ill  honour'd  be  in  all  simplicitie ! 
Have  all  his  actions  wondred  at,  and  view'd 
With  silence  and  amazement,— not  with  rude, 
Dull  and  prophane,  weak  and  imperfect  eyes, 
Haue  busie  search  made  in  his  mysteries. 

B.  Jonson,  Eleg.  9. 

Let  me  have  no  life  but  in  Thee,  no  care  but  to  enjoy 
Thee,  no  ambition  but  Thy  glory  ;  Oh  make  me  thus  imper- 
fectly happy  before  my  time ;  that  when  my  time  shall  be  no 
more,  I  may  be  perfectlv  happy  with  Thee  in  all  eternitie. 
Bp.Hail.  Occasional  Meditaiwns,  Med.  SI. 

As  Nilus  sudden  ebbing,  here 
Doth  leave  a  scale,  and  a  scale  there, 
And  somewhere  else  perhaps  a  fin. 
Which  by  his  stay  had  fishes  been  ; 
So  dreams,  which  overflowing  he, 
Departing  leave  half  things,  which  wee 
For  their  imperfectnesse  can  call 
But  joyes  i'  th'  fin,  or  in  the  scale. 

Carlwright.  A  Dream  Broke. 

Then  say  not  JIan's  imperfect.  Heaven  in  fault ; 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measur'd  to  his  state  and  place, 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  3. 

Go,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense. 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence: 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fancy's!  such  ; 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much.— Id.  Ii. 
I  have  more  than  once  had  thoughts  of  a  kind  of  project 
for  the  advancement  of  experimental  philosophy,  consisting 
of  such  heads  as  these :  A  summary  account  of  wnat  is 
attained  already.    The  imperfectness  of  our  present  attaiu- 
I  ments,  &c. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

The  rights  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  class, 
'  imperfect,  are  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  Society,  and  in 
'  themsehes  most  sacred,  but  cannot  be  vindicated  by  force 
i  or  by  legal  prosecution.  Such  is  a  benefactor's  right  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  person  to  whom  he  has  done  good ;  the  poor 
1  man's  right  to  charity;  and  the  right  which  ail  men  have  to 
1  the  common  offices  of  humanity. 
1  Beatlie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  pt.  in.  c.  1. 


The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages  use  declen- 
sion. The  English,  French,  and  Italian  do  not;  or, at  most, 
use  it  very  imperfectly. — Blai 


.  Lect.  8. 


-Vdal.  Flowr 


IM-PE'RFOR.\TE.  >     Lat.  7n,  (priv.)  and  per- 
Impe'rforated.  Sforare,  to  bore  through. 

Without,  or  not  having,  a  hole. 

Sometimes  children  are  born  imperforate:  in  which  case 
L  small  puncture,  dressed  with  a  tent,  effects  the  cure. 


Sharp.  Operal, 


!  Surgery. 


As  it  happeneth  sometm 


tion,  sanguification,  distribution,  augmentation. 

Hale.  Origin,  if  .Mankind,  p. 

Special  providence  in  relation  to  the  acts  themselues,  are 
those  special  actings  of  the  divine  power  and  will,  whereby 
he  acts  either  in  things  natural  or  moral,  not  according  to 
the  rults  of  general  providence,  but  above,  or  besides,  or 
a"ainst  them :  and  these  I  call  the  imperate  acts  of  divine 
providence.— /d.  lb.  c.  1.  p.  36. 
The  suits  of  kings  are  imperative. 

Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  David  with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah. 

He  make  thee 

Amongst  the  Gods  of  glorious  degree 

Guide  of  men's  waies.  and  theirs.     And  will  impart 

To  thee  the  mightie  imneratorie  art. 

Chapman.  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

All  which  stand 

In  awe  of  thy  high  imperatonj  hand.  Id.  lb. 

Moses  delivered  this  law  after  an  imperatorial  way,  by 
Mjing,  thou  shall  do  this,  and  thou  shalt  not  do  that. 


destroy. 

Not' to  be  destroyed 

But  as  they  [wisdom  and  knowledge]  are  harder  in  their 
acquisition,  so  are  they  more  imperdible  and  steady  in  their 
sUy.—Feltlia!n.  Something  upon  Eccles.  ch.  ii.  v.  1). 

Neither  are  those  precious  things  of  greater  use  to  the 
making  of  vessels  and  utensils,  unless  some  little  niceties 
and  curiosities,  by  means  of  their  beauty,  impcrdibility,  and 
ductility.— DerSam.  Phgsico-Theology,  b.  v.  e.  9.  Note  5. 


^  Yr.Imparfait:  Sp.Imper 
[fecto ;  It.  imperfetto ;  Lat 
I  Imperfectvs,   past   part,    o 

J  the  unused  i'mperyteere,  fron 


On  the  Beam 


LM-PE'RFECT. 

Imperfe' 

Impe'rfectly.         r Imperfectus,   past   part,    of 

Impe'rfectness.    )  theunuscdimperyteere,  from 
in,  (priv.)  3.n&  perficere,  to  make  ov  do  wholly 
entirely;  per,  and_/acen?,  to  make  or  do. 

Not  wholly  or  entirely  made  or  done  ;  incom 
plete,  unfinished  ;  faulty  ;  defective  or  deficient 
insufficient,  (sc.)  to  fulfil  the  ends  or  purposes— 
!es,  p.  239.  '  intended, 

100! 


I      LM-PE'RIL,  V.     Also  Em.    Consequentially— 
To  risk,  to  hazard,  to  endanger. 

'  Will  I  imperil  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the  author, 
by  this  calumny? — B.  Jonson.  Magnetic  Lady._ 

\  IM-PE'RISHABLE.  See  Emperish.  In, 
(priv.)  and  pensA,  (qv.)  Lat.  Pcr-jVe,-  Fr. /m- 
perissable, — 

I      That  can  or  may  not  be  perished,  wasted,  de- 

I  rayed  or  destroyed. 

■  Now  -we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

I       Incapable  of  mortal  injurie. 

Imperishable,  and  though  pierc  d  with  wound 

1      Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigc—  '— '  -^ 

i  IM-PE'RMANENT.  >  /«,  (priv.)  and  per- 
I       Impe'rma.sence.  )  manent,  from  pervianere, 

[per,  and  manere,  to  last,  or  stay,)  to  stay  or  con- 
tinue, through  or  to  the  end. 
1       Unsteaditiess  or  instability. 


IMP 

V,'e  conclude,  Tliat  Adam  is  here  condemned  (o  a  mortal, 
fflltin^  and  impcrmaneni  state,  till  he  reach  his  eethereal  or 
pure  fiery  velilcle.— //.  Mure.  Dcf.  of  Phil.  Cab.  c.  3. 

We  learn  to  draw  the  cure  of  the  venome  out  of  the  howels 
of  the  beast  itself,  distilling  out  of  the  serious  contemplation 
of  the  mutability  of  all  worldly  happiness,  a  remedy  against 
the  evil  of  that  ficklenes  and  impermatienc'/. 

Mountoguc.  Devoute  Essmjes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  6.  s.  2. 

IM-PERSE'VERANT.  Imperseverant  may 
mean  no  more  than  perseverant,  like  imbosomed, 
impassioned,  immaslied,  (Steevens. ) 

Not  beneath  him  in  fortunes,  beyond  hira  in  the  aduar.tage 
of  the  time,  aboue  him  in  birth,  alike  conuersant  in  generall 
seniices,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions;  yet 
this  imperseuerant  thins  loues  him  in  my  despight. 

Shakespeare.  Cijmbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

IM-PE'RSONATE,  v.  ~\       Lat.  In,  and  per- 
Impe'rsonai,.  j  sonatus,ivompersona, 

1mpe'iisonai.i,v.  y  amask  used  by  actors 

Impersona'lity.  I  Of  players;   also  ap- 

Impersona'tion.  )  plied  to  the  actor  or 

player ;  to  the  character  acted  of  man  or  woman ; 

to  the  man  or  woman.     See  Person. 

To  impersonate,  or  personify, — to  invest  with  a 

person  ;  with  the  corporal  or  bodily  substance  of 

a  living  creature  ;   to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a 

person. 

In  impersonal,  ally,  and  atitti,  the  iin  is  privative. 

■Wber  note  that  verbes  iwpersonalles  be  oftentimes  turned 
into  personalles,  and  haue  a  nominatiue  case  before  theira, 
as,  Ilcecciua  le  decent.— Vdut.  Floimes,  fol.  II. 


The  assertion  you  see  is,  that  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as 
well  as  the  Heathens,  impersonated  Chance  under  the  name 
of  Fortune. 
IVarburtoii.  A  View  of  L.  BoUnghroke's  Philosopliy,  Let.  3. 

Some  of  these  masques  were  moral  dramas  in  form,  where 
the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  ihypersoiiated. 

Hurd.  Dialogue.  On  the  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Tn  this  species  of  allegory  we  include  the  impersonation 
of  Passions,  Affections,  Virtues,  and  Vices,  &c.  on  account 
of  which,  principally,  the  following  odes  were  properly 
Irrmed  by  their  author,  allegorical. 

Langhorne.  Obserralions  on  the  Odes  of  Collins. 

I.M-PE'RTINENT.  ^         Fr.   Impertinent;    It. 

Impe'rtinenti.y.  \  itnd     Sp.   Imperlinente  ,- 

Impe'rtinence.  r  Lat.    Impertinens ,-    (in, 

Impe'rtinencv.  J  priv.  and  pertinens  per, 

and  tenere,  which  Vossius  derives  from    the  Gr. 

Tav-civ,  to  stretch  or  reach:    and  pertinerc,   to 

stretch  or  reach  through.) 

Not  pertinent  or  pertainini/  to ;  not  reaching, 
touching,  affecting-,  or  belonging  to  ;  unimportailt, 
irrelative,  immaterial ;  consequentially,  trifling, 
frivolous  ;  unfit,  unsuitable,  unbecoming  ;  acting 
unfitly,  unsuitably,  unbecomingly,  and  conse- 
quentially, unmannerly, — rude,  pert,  saucy. 

An  trewely,  as  to  my  jugement 
Metliinketh  it  a  thing  imperlinent, 
Save  that  he  wol  conveyeii  his  raatere. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Prologue,  v.  7030. 
AMierc  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shewe  the  manor  of 
tlieir  hunting  the  Seal  which  they  make  this  oyle  of. 

Jlaekluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

But  set  the  case,  that  the  Ilomans  would  take  no  know- 
ledge of  his  coming  into  Asia,  as  a  matter  impertinent  unto 
them  ;  can  they  dissimule  also,  that  now  he  is  come  over 
into  Europe  with  all  his  forces  both  for  land  and  sea  and 
little  wanteth  of  making  open  warre  upon  the  Romanes? 

Holland.  Zitivs,  p.  S47. 

Quintius  was  thonaht  by  the  Achasans  to  have  spoken  not 
impertinentlg,  but  to  have  answered  them  both  fully. 

Id.  /6.  p.  917. 


If  we  engage  into  a 
liarities,  we  set  open 
our  time :  we  expose 

irrtpertinencies.  which  would  make  a  wise  man  tremble 
think  oi.— Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Obscurity. 


e  acquanilance  and  various  fami-  I 

gates  to  the  invaders  of  most  of 

quotidian  ague  of  frigid 


itake 


^tillo 


I  tedious  1 


ad.  upon  Rem.  Bef. 


But  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician  that  will  always  play. 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note. 

Boscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 


IMP 

I'd  have  the  expression  of  her  thoughts  be  such. 
She  might  not  seem  reserv'ri,  nor  talk  too  much  : 
That  showsa  want  otjudgement,  and  of  sense  ; 
More  than  enough  is  but  impertinence. 

Pomfret.   The  Choice. 
Wit  and  profaneness  are  infinitely  different  things,   as 
likewise  is  wit  and  impertineneg.— Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  18. 

But  what  puts  the  satyric  purpose  of  the  Rime  of  Sir 
Topaz  out  of  all  question  is,  that  this  short  Poem  is  so 
managed  as,  with  infinite  humour,  to  expose  the  leading 
impertincncies  of  books  of  chivalry. 

Hurd.  On  Chivalry  4'  Romance,  Let.  11. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  the  best  of  bis  Plays,  I  mean  the 
Hyppolytus ;  whose  Chorus,  throughout,  bears  a  very  idle 
and  uninteresting  part,  hath  no  share  in  the  action,  and 
sings  impertinently.— Id.  lb.  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

IM-PERTRANSIBI'LITY.  Lat.  In,  per, 
trans-ire;  in,  (priv. )  and  trans-ire,  to  pass  over  or 
through. 

Impossibility  to  be  passed  over  or  through. 
[I  have]  willingly  declined  those  many  other  ingenious 
reasons  given  by  others  (against  the  eternity  of  mankind,) 
as  of  the  impertransibility  of  eternity,  and  the  impossibility 
therein  to  attain  to  the  present  term  or  limit  of  antecedent 
generations,  or  Ages,  &c. 

Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  110. 

IM-PERTURBA'TION.  Lat.  Imperturhattts, 
in,  (priv.')  per,  and  turbatus ;  turbare ;  Gr.Tvpfiri; 
a  mob,  crowd,  or  multitude.     Sec  To  Disturb. 

Indisturbance,  and,  consequentially, — 

Quietude,  tranquillity,  calmness. 

Wherefore  in  our  copying  of  this  equality  and  imperlur- 
balinn,  we  must  profess  with  the  Apostle,  we  have  not 
received  the  spirit  of  the  World,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of 
God  :  not  in  tlie  learned  words  of  Man's  wisdom,  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  Treat.  19.  s.  2. 

I.M-PE'RVIOUS.  ^  h^.t.Impervius,  in,  (priv.) 
Impe'rvioisly.  V  and  pervius,  having  a  way 
Impe'rvioisness.    J  through,    passable ;    per, 

and  via,  a  vehendo,  quti  ire  potest  vehiculum,  ( Voss. ) 
That  has  no  way  through,  impassable  ;  that  has 

no  path  or  passage  through ;  impenetrable. 

The  heart  of  man  what  art  can  e'er  reveal  ? 

A  wall  impervious  between 

Divides  the  very  parts  within, 
And  doth  the  heart  of  man  ev'n  from  itself  conceal. 

CoU!ley.  Ode  upon  Dr.  Harvey. 
But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return,  perhaps,  over  this  gulfe 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
.\dvent'rous  work.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 

He  shot  that  body  through  th'  opposing  might 

Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  light. 

And  stood  before  His  train  confess'd  in  open  sight. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
He  wants  no  mail  of  proof  whose  skin  was  made 
Impervious  to  the  javelin,  dart,  or  blade. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xli. 

See  Empire.  Fr.  Impe- 
rial ;  It.  Imperiale  .-  Sp.  Im- 
perial ;  Lat.  Imperialis,  from 
imperium  ;  that  from  imper- 
are,  (in,  and  parare,  to  make 
ready,)  i.  e.  ut  paret,  mandare,  to  command  an- 
other to  get  ready. 

Imperial,  —  of  or  pertaining  to  an  empire  or 
emperor ;  holding  or  possessing  dominion,  rule  or 
sovereignty,  command  or  government. 

Imperious,  (formerly  used  as  equivalent  to  Im- 
perial,)— ruling  or  commanding;  ruling,  com- 
manding, haughtily ;  authoritatively  :  and,  thus, 
haughty,  authoritative,  tyrannical,  overbearing. 

But  all  on  hie  aboue  a  dees 

Satte  in  a  see  imperiatl 

'J'hat  made  was  of  ruble  royal! 

Which  that  a  carbuncle  is  ycalled 

I  saw  perpetually  ystalled 

A  femine  creature. — Chaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

Dreameth  these  rulers  rather  to  be  bcloued  of  God  to 
whom  He  geueth  victory)  impery  riches  &  rule. 

Joyc.  Expos,  of  Daniel.  The  Argument. 
Ilis  hyghe  arrogancye  and  pryde  attributing  to  himselfe 
in  his  securile  the  glory  of  God,  whose  imperie  is  ouer  heuen 
and  ye  vniuersall  erth.— /d.  lb.  c.  4. 

For  the  whiclie  dede  Lothayre,  and  dyuers  of  the  barons 
of  Fraute,  assemblyd  theyr  people  and  entendyd  to  depriue 
Lewys  frome  all  imperiall  &  kingly  dignytie. 
1  Faiyail,  c.  I  GO. 
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I'MPERY. 

Impe'riai.. 
Impe'rioi's. 
Impe'rioi'sly. 
Impe'riousnf.ss 


IMP 

Bui  as  a  riuer  from  a  mountaine  running, 
The  further  he  extends,  the  greater  growes. 
And  by  his  thril'tie  race  strenthens  his  streame, 
Euen  to  ioyne  battell  with  th'  imperious  sea. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  GtJ'H, 

Harke  O  ye  Leuites  K  prestes  :  be  ye  sactified  and  maku 
cleane  the  house  of  the  Lorde  the  God  of  your  fathers,  and 
put  awaie  all  vncleanes  from  the  sanctuarie,  &c.  I  prai  you 
what  could  he  speke  more  imperionsti. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  29. 

Most  sacred  vertue  she  of  all  the  rest, 
Resembling  God  in  His  imperiall  might; 

Whose  soueraigne  power  is  herein  most  exprest, 
That  both  to  good  and  bad  He  dealeth  right, 
And  all  His  workes  with  justice  doth  bedight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  b.  v.  o.  1. 

The  greatest  news  I  can  write  to  you  is,  of  a  bloody  ban- 
quet that  was  lately  at  Leige.  where  a  great  faction  was  a 
fomenting  twixt  the  imperialists  and  those  that  were  de. 
voted  to  France.— Howell,  b.  i.  s.  6.  Let.  30. 

His  surname,  [Siveyer]  so  contemptible  in  English,  sounds 
imperially  and  episcopally  when  Latinized  [Severus]. 

Fuller.  Worthies.  Durham. 

Next  after  her,  the  winged  God  himselfe 
Came  riding  on  a  lion  rauenous. 

Taught  to  obey  the  menage  of  that  elfe. 
That  man  and  beast  with  powre  imperious 
Subdueth  to  his  kingdome  tyrannous. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iii. 

From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 
Ilect.  1  thanke  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Shakespeare.  Troyt.  §•  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

.\  place  there  is,  where  proudly  rais'd  there  stands 
A  huge  aspiring  rock  neighb'ring  the  skies, 

■\Vhose  surly  brow  imperiously  commands 
The  sea  his  bounds,  that  at  his  proud  feet  lies. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  li. 

We  know  how  to  bear  humble  minds  in  eminence  of 
places,  hnw  to  command  without  imperiousnesse,  and  to 
comply  without  exposing  our  places  to  contempt. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  ii.  §  9. 

AVhen  empire  first  from  families  did  spring. 
Then  every  father  govern'd  as  a  king  : 
But  you,  that  are  a  sovereign  prince,  allay 
Imperial  power  with  your  paternal  sway. 

Dryden.  To  his  Sacred  Majesty, 

Think  not  my  judgement  leads  me  to  comply 
With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity: 
Inijicri»us  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood, 
Makes  ill  authentic  for  a  greater  good. 

Id.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

The  Earl  of  Stratford  continued  to  press  the  States  to 
come  into  the  queen's  measures,  wnich  it  was  said  he  ma- 
naged with  great  imperiousness. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1712. 

Where  is  the  glory  of  imperial  sway, 

If  subjects  none  but  just  commands  obey. 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 

The  unhappy  Philosopher  of  Malmsbury,  scorning  to  argue 
upon  the  matter,  imperiously  pronounced,  that  he  who  pre- 
sumed to  propagate  Religion  in  a  society  without  the  leave 
of  the  magistrate,  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  lese  majesty,  as 
introducing  a  power  superior  to  the  Leviathan's. 

Il'arburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  s.  3. 

He  [Swift]  apparently  flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an 
assumed  imperiousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to  the 
resentful,  and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently  serious. 

Johnson.  The  Life  of  Swift. 

IM-PEST,  r.     In,  and  pest. 

To  fill  with  pestilence  or  plague,  to  infect. 

So  may  your  hours  soft-sliding  steal  away, 
Unknown  to  gnarring  slander  and  to  bale, 

O'er  seas  of  bliss  Peace  guide  her  gondelay, 
Ne  bitter  dole  imprst  the  passing  gale. 

Pitt.  Epistles.  Imitation  of  Spenser. 

I'.MPETRATE.i'.  "^        Fr.  Impetrer ;    It.  Im- 

I'mpetrate,  Of//.  I  petrare  ;      Sp.   Impetrar ;  . 

Tmpetra'tion.  I  Lat.   Impetrare,    (in,  and 

I'mpetkative.  tpnlrare,  to  consummate,) 

I'mpetkatory.  j  to  accomplish.  By  usage — 

I'mpetre,  v.  )       To  obtain,  procure,  or 

acquire, — by  prayer,  entreaty,  or  request. 

For  whych  it  seemeth  that  men  woU  speake  wyth  God, 
and  by  reason  of  supplication,  ben  conioined  to  thilk  clear- 
nesse,  that  nis  not  approched  no  rather,  or  that  [priusquam] 
men  seken  it  and  impetren  it. — Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

And  for  to  impeire  of  her  ye  grace  and  ayde  of  her  mosto 
mercyfuU  countynauce  to  accomplisshe  this  werke ;  begon, 
as  before  is  shewed,  vnder  supporte  of  her  moste  bounteous 
grace;  here  wyll  T  \vt  humble  mynde  salute  her  with  the 
first  ioye  of  the  vii  ioyes.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  27. 


IMP 

Wherefore  ye  sayd.  xxxv  persones  (ook  aduyce,  and  ap- 
poyntod  a  certaign  of  them  selfe,  wi  other,  and  rode  to  the 
Irynge,  than  beynjre  at  Langley,  to  impeter  grace  for  y= 
sayde  hAyWyues.—Fabyan,  vol.  ii.  an.  1210. 

Quene  Margaret  thus  heing  in  Frauce,  did  obteyne  &  im- 
pctralc  of  the  younge  French  kynge,  that  all  fantors  and 
louers  of  her  husbande  and  the  Lancastreall  bande,  might 
safely  and  surely  haue  resorte  into  any  parte  of  the  realme 
of  Frauce.— i?a«.  Jfenry  VI.  an.  39. 

■Wliiche  desyre  impelrated  and  obtevned,  the  messenger 
Bhortly  returned  to  his  lorde  and  prince. 

Id.  Richard  III.  m.  3. 

And  I  shall  always  assign  my  prayers  towards  the  impe- 
trating  that  of  God,  that  this  penitential  satisfaction  may  be 
so  much  blessed,  as  to  restore  some  value  of  time  thither, 
where  I  am  to  account  for  so  much  idle  dissipation  of  it. 

Moimlapue.  Dcvoute  Esmyes,  pt.  i.  Pref. 

I  may  better  intitle  this,  an  expiatory  offering,  than  a  pro- 
picialory,  the  first  being  an  order  to  the  discharge  of  a  debt, 
the  last  to  the  impetralion  of  some  favour. — Id.  lb. 

In  those  better  biessir 
your  of  prosecution,  was 
impetralion.— Bp.  Halt.  Balm  ofGilead,  c.  4. 


Thy  prayers,  which  were  most  perfect  and  impetrative.  are 
they  by  which  our  weal:  and  unworthy  praicrs  receive  both 
life  and  favour.— /li.  Cont.  The  Walk  vpon  the  Waters^ 

Now  alms  are  therefore  effective  to  the  abolition  and  par- 
dun  of  ou-r  sins,  because  they  are  preparatory  to,  and  impe- 
Iratory  of,  the  grace  of  repentance,  and  are  fruits  of 
lepentance. — Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

■\Vhich  practice  [earnest,  assiduous  prayer]  is  indeed 
doubly  ccnducible  to  this  pnrpose ;  both  in  way  of  impetra- 
lion, and  by  real  efficacy. — Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  24. 

IMPE'TUOUS.   ^       Fr.  Impetucux- ;    It.,  and 
Iv.PETL'o'siTY.  I  Sp.  Impetuoso;   Lnt  Impe- 

Impe'tuol'sly,  >fuosus,  from  impetus,    vio- 

Ivpe'tuousness.      J  lence,    {in,   and  petere,   to 
I'mpetus,  (Zat.)    J  seek:  im;3t*/-e,  to  seek  with 

violence. ) 

Violent,     precipitate,    vehement,    "  sweeping 

away  whatever  is  before  it,"  ( Cotgrave. ) 

Their  steele-head  speares  they  strongly  coucli't,  and  met 

Together  with  impelvnus  rage  and  force ; 
That  with  the  terrour  of  their  fierce  affret. 

They  rudely  droue  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 

That  each  (awhile)  lay  like  a  senselesse  corse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

The  swiftness  and  violence  of  motion  is  wont  to  inflame 
the  aire  that  is  within  stones,  yea,  and  in  lead,  as  cold  as  it 
is  :  much  more  then  that  which  is  in  fire,  being  whirled 
about,  and  turned  with  so  great  celerity  and  impetuositi/. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.'948. 
And  therewith  all  at  once  at  him  let  fly 

Tiipir  fluttering  arrowes,  thick  as  flakes  of  snowe, 
And  round  about  him  flocke  impetuously. 
Like  a  great  water  flood. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 

The  magnanimous  and  warlick  General  Hannibal,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  he  very  well  knew  how  to  overcome  and 
asswage  the  fury  and  impel iiousness  of  an  enemy,  but  that  he 
made  no  good  use  of  his  victories  suffering  himself  afterwards 
to  be  overtaken  by  carelessness  and  neglect. 

North.  The  Lifa  of  Tohn  Gultemberg,  from  Thevef,  p.  "0. 

Then,  as  a  falcon  from  the  rocky  height, 
Her  quarry  seen,  impetuous  at  the  sight. 
Forth  springing  instant  darts  herself  from  high, 
Shoots  on  the  wings,  and  skims  along  the  sky. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b. 


IMP 

IM-PrCTURED.        See    Depictured,     Im- 

PAINTED. 
His  pallid  face  impictured  with  death, 

She  bathed  oft  with  teares  and  dried  oft  : 
And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  lillies  pale  and  soft. 

Spenser.  The  dolefull  Lay  of  Clorinda. 


IM-PIERCE. 

Impi'erceable. 


Als 


Whilst  in  the  beauty  of  those  goodly  dames. 
Wherein  wise  nature  her  own  skill  admires, 

He  feeds  those  secret  and  impiercing  flames, 
Xurs'd  in  fresh  youth,  and  gotten  in  desires. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Mitades,  b.  i. 

For  neuer  felt  his  impearce'able  brest 
So  wond'rous  force  from  hand  of  lining  wight : 
Yet  had  he  prov'd  the  powre  of  many  a  puissant  knight. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1!. 

Saul  did  not  lend  David  so  impearceable  an  armour,  when 
he  should  encounter  Goliah,  as  David  now  lent  him  in  this 
plea  of  his  unction.— £;j.  Hall.  Cont.  Saul  in  David's  Cave. 


I.M-PI'ETY.  ^ 
I'mpious.  I 

I'.MPIOUSLY.  f 

I'mpioi'.sness.  J    ■ 


a  had  no  other  visible 
ent  in  a  boat  on  the 
Thames,  near  the  bridge,  where  the  river  runs  most  impe- 
tuously, and  leaped  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1689. 

There  being  no  kind  of  vice  which  men  would  not  abandon 

themselves  unto,  considering  the  impeinonsness  of  their  own 

natural  appetites,  and  the  power  of  external  temptations, 

were  this  restraint  from  Religion  once  removed  or  abolished. 

Witkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

The  quicksilver,  by  its  sudden  descent,  acquires  an  impe- 
tus superadded  to  the  pressure  it  has  upon  the  score  of  its 
wonted  gravity.— £-;j//e.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

Is  there  a  passion,  whose  impetuous  force 

Disturbs  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  forth 

With  sad  eruptions,  deals  destruction  round, 

Like  flames  convulsive  from  th'  Etnean  mole. 

But  by  the  magic  strains  of  some  soft  air 

Is  harmoniz'd  to  peace  ?—Coo;jcr.  The  Power  of  Harmony. 

Beaten  from  these  shores,  the  stream  of  their  impetuosity 
bore  towards  the  northern  parts  of  France,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  the  most  oeploralile  condition  by  their  former 
ravages.— .Bar/is.  An  Abridg.  of  English  History,  b.ii.  c.  3. 


I.M-PI'ETY.    ^         Yr.Impiete;    It.   Impieta ; 

Sp.  Impiedad;  Lat.  Impietas ; 

{impius,    in,    priv.    and  pins, 

_    whence  it  may  be,  I  have 

discovered,  says  Vossius. )      (See  Expi.\te  )     Bv 

common  usage,  impiety  is, 

Ungodliness,  irreligion,  profaneness,  unright- 
eousness ;  wickedness ;  neglect,  irreverence,  con- 
tempt of  God  or  of  religious  duties,  of  sacred 
observances. 

The  noblemen  of  Cyprus  grew  so  insolent  and  proud,  and 
withall  so  impiously  wicked  as  that  they  would  at  their 
pleasure  command  both  the  wiues  and  children  of  their 
poore  tenants  to  serue  their  vncleane  lusts,  &  holding  them 
in  such  slauery  as  though  they  had  beene  no  better  then 
dogges.  would  wage  them  against  a  grayhound  or  spaniel. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
O  War!  begot  in  Pride  and  Luxury, 

The  child  of  Malice  and  revengeful  Hate; 
Thou  impious  good  and  good  impiety. 
Thou  art  the  foul  refiner  of  the  State. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 
Ungrateful  times  !  that  impiously  neglect 

That  worth,  tliat  never  times  again  shall  show. 
Wliat !  merits  all  our  toil  no  more  respect  ?— M.  lb.  b.  v. 

Priestcraft  grew  to  be  another  word  in  fashion,  and  the 
enemies  of  Religion  vented  all  their  impieties  under  the 
cover  of  these  words.— Burnei.  Own  Tiaw,  an.  inss 

'Twas  hence  at  length  just  vengeance  thought  it  fit. 
To  speed  their  ruin  by  their  impious  wit. 

Dryden.  Asircea  Redux. 

In  the  year  151 1,  William  Poller  was  indicted  for  saying, 
There  were  three  Gods,  and  that  he  knew  not  for  what 
Christ's  passion,  or  Baptism,  availed ;  and  did  abjure. 
Whether  he  only  spoke  these  things  impiously,  or  whether 
he  held  them  in  npinioii,  is  not  clear. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  pt.  L 

For  so  good  a  purpose  as  that  of  assisting  in  the  common 
cause  of  impiety,  he  [Bolingbroke]  thought  fit  to  come  out 
of  the  clouds,  and  to  attempt  a  popular  vein  of  writing,  as 
the  more  likely  to  get  himself  read  and  talked  of  in  the 
world. — Hard.  Life  of  Warburtou. 

They  [Job,  ch.  ii.  v.  10.]  were  the  words  of  Job,  at  a  time 

when,  to  his  other  calamities,  this  domestic  affliction  was 

.  added,  that  one  who  ought  to  have  assuaged  and  soothed 

his  sorrows  provoked  his  indignation  by  an  impious  speech 

Blair,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  16. 

I  IMPI'NGE.  La.t.  Impingere,  (in,  and  pang-ere, 
to  fix,  infix,  or  drive  in,)  to  strike  or  dash  against. 
I      To  strike  or  dash  against. 

!  A  second  [hypothesis]  is,  that  of  the  ingenious  Sir  K. 
Digby,  a  summary  of  which  is,  that  things  are  reserved  in 
the  memory  by  some  corporeal  exuvia  and  material  images ; 
which  having  impinged  on  the  common  sense,  rebound 
thence  into  some  vacant  cells  of  the  brain,  where  they  keep 
their  ranks  and  postures  in  the  same  order  that  they  entered, 
till  they  are  again  stirr'd  up;  and  then  thev  slide  through 
the  fancy,  as  when  they  were  first  presented. 

Glanvill.   The  Vunitii  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4.  s.  7. 


So  Cnutious  and  tender  was  the  magistrate  (even  under 
this  horrid  provocation)  of  violating  the  rights  of  Religion 
in  this  capital  point  of  mysterious  worship  ;~  nor  did  the  heat 
of  reformation  carry  him  to  impinge  upon  any  other  of  the 
nocturnal  rites,  then  celebrated  iuRome;  such  as  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bonu  Dea. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  Pref.  to  the  Edit,  of  1758. 

In  the  number  of  these  superstitions  is  the  popular  opinion. 
That  God,   in  the  common  government  of  the  world,  pu- 
nisheth  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  parents:  a  dispen- 
sation peculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;    and  there  indeed 
1063 


IMP 

administered  with  the  highest  equity:  but  in  the  presenS 
order  of  things,  not  to  be  employed  without  impinging  on 
Gods  justice.— ;ror6Kr(on.   ;('o;7«,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  15. 

It  hath  been  shewed  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Opticks,  that 
light  is  not  reflected  by  impinging  on  bodies,  but  by  some 
other  cause.— B/).  Berkeley.  Siris,  §  222. 

IM-PI'NGUATE.     Lat.  In,  and  pinguis,  fat. 
To  fatten. 

Frictions  also  do  more  fill,  and  impingimte  the  body  than 
exercise.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  frictions,  the  inward 
parts  are  at  rest ;  which  in  e.vercise  are  beaten  (many  times) 
too  muQti.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  877. 

I AI-  P  I'T  E  O  U  S.  Fj-.  Impiteux,  pitiless,  merci- 
less, cruel. 

In  mean  shyppes  men  scape  best  in  a  mean  sea,  soner  than 
m  great  cnrrackes  m  the  wanes  of  the  rorvng  and  inipiteous 
seas.— Golden  Boke,  c.  43. 

IM-PLA'C.\BLE.^       Fr.  Implacable .-  It  Im. 

Impl.Vc.^blv.  \placabile,  Sp.  Implacable ; 

Impl.i'c.\bi.en'ess.      (  Lat. Implacabilis,(in, priv. 

I.mpl,\caei'lity.  J  and  placabilis,  from  pla. 
care,  and  this  (Vossius)  from  placere,  to  please,) 
that  cannot  be  appeased. 

That  cannot  be  appeased  or  pacified  ;  not  to  be 
appeased,  mitigated  or  assuaged ;  inexorable,  irre- 
concileable. 

Bering  implaeahle  anger  where  they  '?teue  theself  not 
accepted  &  set  by,  after  the  worthines  of  theyr  own 
estimacio.— 5i>  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  83. 

What  calamine  hapned  to  that  moste  noble  citie  of  Rome, 
by  the  imptacabililie  or  wrath  insaciable,  of  those  two  capy- 
taynes,  or  (as  I  mought  rather  say)  deuylles  ? 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
"  1  burne,  I  burne,  I  burne,"  then  loud  he  cryde: 
"  O  how  I  burne  with  implacable  fire  1" 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  C.U. 
And  meekcly  stoup  vnto  the  victour  strong: 
Who.  to  auenge  the  implacable  wrong, 

Which  he  supposed  donne  to  Florimell, 
Sought  by  all  meanes  his  dolour  to  prolong, 
Sith  dint  of  Steele  his  carcass  could  not  quell. 

Id.  lb.  b.  ili.  c.  7. 
There  is  most  ordinarily  much  severity,  and  persecutluu, 
and  implacableness  and  irreconcileableness. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  A  Discourte  of  Rdigimt. 
In  friendship  false,  impldcable  in  hate; 
Resolv'd  to  ruin,  or  to  rule  the  State. 

Dryden.  Absalom  %  Je!iitop!nil, 


In  my  soul  I  loath 

All  affectation.    'Tis  my  perfect  scorn  ! 

Object  of  my  impldcable  disgust.  Cowpcr.  Task,  b.  ii. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men  of  this  temper  should  have 
worried  one  another  so  implacnbh  for  Nestorianism,  Eufy- 
chianism,  and  such  sort  of  metaphysical  points,  or  blue  and 
green  theologj-.- /or(i7j.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Fortitude,  when  injury  is  its  object,  is  forbearance ;  the 
one  extreme  is  implacability,  an  odious  and  inhuman  vice  ■ 
the  other  may  be  called  stupidity. 

Benttie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 


V\Tioever  t.ake 
;st  and  refreshr 


up  life  beforehand  by  depriving  himself  of 
""*  ■  nly  pay  back  the  hours,  but 


pay  them  back  with  usury  ;  and  for  the  gain  of  a  few  r 

but  half  enjoyed,  must  give  up  years  to  the  listlessness  of 

languor,  and  the  implacability  of  pain.— iJomiter,  No.  81. 

IM-PLANT,  V.  )      Fr.  Implant er ;   It.  Implan. 

Implanta'tiom.  ^tare;  Lat.  In,  and  plantare, 
from  planta,  a  plant,  (qv.) 

To  fix  or  set  into,  (sc.  the  earth;")  to  infix,  to 
insert,  to  place  firmly,  rootedly,  deeply  in. 

Oh  be  Thou  such  to  me,  as  thou  appeardst  unto  Magdalene ; 
break  up  the  fallowes  of  my  nature,  implant  me  with  grace 
prune  mee  with  meet  corrections,  bedew  me  with  the  former 
and  latter  rame,  dee  what  Thou  wilt  to  make  me  fruitfull. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Resurrection. 
Civility,  prudence,  love  of  the  public  good,  more  than  of 
money  or  vain  honour,  are  to  this  soil  in  a  manner  out- 
landish ;  grow  not  here,  hut  in  minds  well  im.planted  with 
solid  and  elaborate  breeding. 

Milton.  The  History  of  England,  b.  ili. 
_  This  [is]  more  especially  by  the  expressed  way  of  institu- 
tion or  implantation. —  Brown.  Miscell.  p.  tS. 

For  Reason  still  is  whispering  in  your  ear. 
Where  you  are  sure  to  fail,  th'  attempt  forbear. 
No  need  of  public  sanctions  this  to  bind, 
Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind. 

Dryden.  Persius,  Sat.  3, 


IMP 


To  provide  effectually  for  the  raainten 
vi-tues,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  implunl  in  Man,  not  oi 
power  of  Reason,  wliich  enables  him  to  see  the  com 
betiveen  his  own  h.ippiness  and  that  of  others,  but  al 
tain  instincts  and  propensities  which  make  him  feel 
Miiid.  Works,  vol.  vi. 


so  cer- 
it. 
Ser.  8. 


IM-PLA'USIBLE.  Lat./H,  (priv.)  sxiAphu- 
sibilis,  that  can  or  may  be  applauded.     See  Un- 

PLAUSIELE. 

Tliat  cannot,  may  not  be  applauded,  or  ap- 
proved ;  cannot  gain  approbation,  or  favour ;  not 

specious. 

Above  all,  he  ought  strictly  to  look  to  it  when  men  begin 
to  form  new  comhinations,  to  be  distinguished  by  new 
names,  and  especially  when  they  mingle  a  political  system 
with  their  religious  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  im- 
p'ausible.— Burke.  On  the  Pctilion  of  the  Unitarians. 

(M- PLEACH.  Ft.  Plesser.  To  plait,  to 
infold,  to  interweave. 

And  lo  !  behold  these  talents  of  their  havr 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  havij  reteiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair. 

Shakespeare.  A  Louer's  Complaint. 

IM-PLEAD.  Sometimes  Em.  Fr.  "  Em- 
plaider,  to  sue,  to  bring  an  action  against,"  (Cot- 
grave.)     Generally,  to  accuse. 

So  that  they  shall  not  be  bound  to  come  before  the  jus- 
tices a  oresaid',  except  any  of  the  same  barons  doe  implead 
any  man,  or  if  any  man  be  impleaaed. 

Haekluijt.  Voyages,  vo\.i. -p.  Ml. 

Antiquity  thought  thunder  the  immediate  voice  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  impleaded  them  of  impiety,  that  referred  it  to 
uaturall  causalities. 

Glainill.    The  Vanitij  of  Dogmahztng.  c.  12. 

Ye  envious  and  deadly  malicious,  ye  impleaders  and  ac- 
tion threateners,  how  long  shall  the  Lord  suffer  you  in  His 
house  in  which  dwelleth  nothing  but  peace  and  charity  ! 
Harmar.  Translation  of  Beza's  Sermons,  (1587,)  p.  170. 

Muse  be  advis'd  ;  tis  past  consid'ring  time, 
When  entered  once  the  dangerous  lists  of  rhime; 
Bince  none  the  living  villains  dare  implead, 
Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead. 

Snjden.  Juvenal,  Sat.  1. 


IMP 

ce  of  the  social  I  To  beg  or  beseech  aid,  help  or  succour — with 
'^.!''^  '  cries;  to' entreat  earnestly,  to  supplicate,  to  pray 
'"""     for. 

Tor  nothing  so  much  pity  doth  implore 
As  gentle  ladyes  helplesse  misery. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.lii.  c.  U. 
But  he  would  not  endure  that  wofuU  theme 
For  to  dilate  at  large,  but  urged  sore 
With  pearcing  words,  and  pittifuU  implore, 
Him  hastie  to  arise.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

Wicked  hearts  know  they  deserve  ill  at  God's  hands,  and 
therefore  they  doe  all  they  can  to  avoid  the  eyes  of  His  dis- 
pleased justice,  and  if  they  cannot  do  it  by  colours  of  dis- 
simulation, they  will  doe  it  by  imploration  of  shelter;  they 
shall  sav  to  the  rocks,  fall  on  us,  and  cover  us. 

Bp.  Halt.  Conl.  JeruboamS  Wife. 


O  Pollio,  thou  the  great  defence 
Of  sad,  impleaded  innocence, 
On  whom,  to  weigh  the  grand  debate. 
In  deep  consult  the  Fathers  ' 


.  Odel. 


Horace,  b.  i 

Such  n  plea  being  like  a  poor  conquer'd  captive's  implead- 
ing a  victorious  sword,  absolutely  senseless  and  ridiculous  ; 
it  bein'T  certainly  absurd  to  resist  where  it  is  impossible  to 
conquer  or  escape.— So«//i,  vol.  x.  Ser.  5. 

I'MPLEMENT.  Implement,  q.d.  (says  Skin- 
ner) implementum,  quia  implel  domura,  because  it 
fills  the  house ;  or,  according  to  Cowell,  from  the 
Fr.  Emploijer,  q.d.  employemens,  ea,  (so.)  quibus 
nos  exercemus  utensilia. 

Utensils ;  things  used  in  labour,  tools  or  instru- 
ments. 

They  that  takes  no  hede  to  theyr  houshold, 

But  lete  theyr  implements  molde 

Theyr  hangyngs  rot,  theyr  napery  vnclene,  Src. 

The  Htje  Watj  to  the  Spijttell  House,  1.  741. 
Dilated  and  infuriate  shall  send  forth 
From  far  with  thimd'ring  noise  .immig  our  foes 
Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  orewhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi, 

artificer  in  brass  and 
melting  and  malleat- 
i  tools,  and  other  ne- 
-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  1. 


,vith  his  knee 


My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor'd; 
I  have  no  barns  nor  granaries  to  hoard. 

Drijden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  iii. 

The  same  kiiid  of  experience  [personal]  may  assure  him 
of  the  practical  possibility  of  performing  the  duf 
;ions  of  a  Christian,  by  the  help  of  those  "— ' 
that  God  gives  the  faithful  implorers,   to  enable  them  to  I 
obey  and  please  Him.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  717.  [ 

Leaving  others  to  be  judged  by  Him  who  searcheth  the  I 
heart,  let  us  implore  His  assistance  for  enabling  us  to  act 
well  our  own  part,  and  to  follow  Christ. 

Blair,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

IMPLO'  Y,  V.  Anciently  also,  and  now  usually, 
Em.     See  To  Imply. 

To  infold,  to  enclose,  to  entangle,  to  engage,  to 
occupy,  to  busy,  or  be  busy,  to  exercise. 
Onely  the  use  of  armcs,  which  most  I  ioy, 

And  fitteth  most  for  noble  swayne  to  know, 
I  have  not  tasted  yet ;  yet  past  a  boy. 
And  being  now  high  time  these  strong  ioynts  to  imploy. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
The  King  much  troubled  with  the  French  affair, 

Which  as  a  shapeless  and  unwieldy  mass, 
Wholly  imploy  d  the  utmost  of  his  care. 

Drayton.  The  Barons  Wars,  b.  iii. 


In  his  Dedication,  or  first  Preface  to  his  Morals,  after 
some  very  Insipid  rhetorick,  and  figurative  dialect  imptnyd 
against  the  study  and  Art  of  speech,  he  has  another  fling  at 
the  classic  authors  and  discipline. 

Sliaflcsbnry.  Miscclt.  Reft.  Misc.  5.  c.  1.  Note. 


IM-PLU'MED.      Lat.  Implumh,  in,  (pr 
pluma,  a  feather. 
Featherless. 

The  poor  imptumed  birds  that  by  offence. 
Or  some  disgrace  have  lost  pre-eminence. 
Can  point  and  say.  This  feather  once  was  mine. 
Drayton. 


V. )  and 


The  Owl. 
■.—Id.  lb. 


Tubal-Caln  was  an  instmcter  of  eve' 
iron,  or  the  first  that  found  the  Art  o 
ing  metals,  and  making  them  useful 
cessary  implements.— Derham.  Physit 

A  golden  bough,  we  see,  was  an 
and  of  very  complicated  intention  in 
teries.— Il'ar6»r/nn.  The  Divine  Lest 


the; 


IMPLE'TION.  Lat.  Impkre,  to  fill.  See 
Complete. 

A  fiUiixs. 

Who  though  he  [Theophrastus]  denleth  the  exesion  or 
forcing  through  the  belly  [of  vipersj  conceiveth  neverthe- 
less that  upon  a  plentiful  imptetion  there  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed a  disruption  of  the 


Brown.  Vulgar  Erro 
IMPLO'RE,  V.  •\        Fr.  Implo. 


!,  b.  iii.  c.  16. 

It.  Implo- 

Implo're,  n.         \rare;      Sp.  Implwar ;    Lat. 

ItjpLORA'TiON.      (  Implorare,    (in,  and  plorare, 

IvpLo'r.ER.  J  distinguished      from     lacry- 

mare,  in  degree^  plorans  opem  poscere  to  byg  or 

btseech  aid  with  crjes. 


Fr.  Impliquer ;  It.  Implirare  ; 
Sp.  Implicar ;  Lat.  Implicare, 
in,  and  plicare ;  Gr.  IlAeK-eiv, 
to  knit,  to  intertwine. 

To  imphj, — to  intertwine,  to 
interweave,  to  infold,  to  inwrap; 
to  involve,  to  include  ;  to  com- 


7Hi/3fcV,— infolded,  inwrapped;  (met.)  my  faith 
licit  in  him  ;  my  faith  is  wrapped  up  in  him  : 


IMP 

There  did  appe.ire  unto  her  heauenly  spright 
A  wondrous  vision  which  did  close  imply 
The  course  of  all  her  fortune  and  posteritle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  0.7 

And  as  a  poplar,  shot  aloft,  set  by  a  river  side, 

In  moist  edge  of  a  mightie  fenne  his  head  in  curls  impllJe, 

But  all  his  body  plaine  and  smooth. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

Then  the  much  suffering  man. 

(Diuine  Vlysses)  at  next  close,  the  Telamoni; 
A  little  rays'd  from  earth;  not  quite, 

Lockt  legs ;  and  down  fell  both  on  earth,  close  by  each 
other's  side.  Id.  lb.  b.  xxiii. 

These  informers,  in  this  frontispiece  before  their  sevcrall 
suggestions,  impliedly  undertake  to  make  good  three  as- 
sertions.— Mountagu.  Appeate  to  Co'sar,  c.  1. 

Highways  being  without  exception  necessary,  as  well  for 
peace  as  war,  have  been  defended  in  the  Roman  laws;  they 
arc  taken  in  ours,  to  be  in  that  respect  (as  they  are  by  im- 
plication of  the  name)  the  king's  highways,  and  res  sacra:. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  16.  Selden.  Illustrations.. 

Nor  is  it  seemly  or  piously  attributed  to  the  justice  of  God  ; 
His  known  hatred  of  sin,  that  such  a  heinous  fault  as  this 
through  all  the  law  should  be  only  whip'd  with  an  implicit 
and  oblique  touch. — Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

But  soon  the  reasons  why  you're  lov'd  by  all, 
Grow  infinite,  and  so  pass  Reason's  reach, 

Then  back  again  t'  implicit  Faith  I  fall, 
And  rest  on  what  the  catholic  voice  doth  teach. 

Donne.  Letter  to  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward 


d  indeed  natural,  with  most  people  who 
are  either  averse  to  thinking  for  themselves,  or  are  diffident 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  own  opinions,  to  adopt  implicitly, 
and  retain  with  zeal,  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  acquired 
a  character  in  the  world  for  ingenuity  or  penetration. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Inlrod. 

By  another  article,  the  militia  was  to  remain  in  the  par- 
liament for  ten  years  :  thereby  implying,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  the  right  of  granting  it  was  in  the  King,  and  conse- 
quently that  we  had  done  him  wrong  in  contending  with 
him  for  it— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

If  the  contexture  of  the  corpuscles,  whereof  a  body  con- 
sists, be  intricate,  or  the  cohesion  strong,  their  mutual  im- 
plication, or  their  adherence  to  each  other,  will  make  one 
part  hinder  another  from  flying  separately  away. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  2M. 

The  fable  of  every  Poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  divi- 
sion, either  simple  or  implex.   It  is  called  simple  when  there 
is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it,  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the 
chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad. 
Spectator,  No.  297. 

AVhich  [faith]  they  generally  taught,  consisted  chiefly  in 
an  implicit  believing  whatever  the  Church  proposed,  without 
any  explicit  knowledge  of  particulars. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  an.  15-iO. 

Thus  a  good  present  behaviour  is  an  implicit  repentance 
for  any  miscarriage  in  what  is  past ;  but  present  slackness 
will  not  make  up  for  past  activity.— Spectator,  No.  374. 


consequentially 
wholly  given  up  to. 


unliimted,    unrestricted, 


:  crown  address'd, 


Cow 


Tabic  Talk. 


It  implyelh  fvrst  repugnance  to  my  sight  and  reason,  that 
all  this  world  should  hee  made  of  nothyng,  and  that  a  virgin 
should  bring  forth  a  cliilde.     But  yet  when  I  see  it  written 


vord'es  of  my  faith,  which  God  spake,  S:  brought  : 
then  implyeth  it  no  repugnaunce  to  me  at  all. 

Sir  T.  More.  Worte,  p.  112! 


The  true  teachyng  is  that  Christes  very  body  is_ present 
vnder  the  forme  of  bread,  in  as  many  hoostes  ashe  cosecrate, 
in  how  m.inv  places  sneuor  the  hoostes  be  cosecrate,  &  is 
there  really  &  substancially,  whiche  wordes  really  Si  sub- 
st'tcially  be  impli/ed,  who  we  say  truly  preset. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  Presence  in  the  Sacram.f o\.ii. 


And  the  Euti 
person  in  Clirii 
but  one  nature 


lians  affyrm? 
',  did  pernic 
[  Christe,  ace 
transfused  i 


ptynge  by  implication  the 
the  diuine  nature  and  80 
nciation,  fol.  120 


Id.  Of  Transubstan 

the  ford, 
their  roo 
all  moysture  they  imply. 


doe  they  need  with 
Dr  of  the  clowdes,  to 
For  in  thcraselue 


Spen 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6, 


Where  leafy  branches  form'd  a  secret  shade 
The  painted  birds  their  cunning  fabrics  made, 
Or  on  the  oak,  or  implicated  thorn. 
And  wanton'd  in  the  beauty  of  the  mom. 

Fawkes.  Description  of  May. 

They  believe  implicitly  whatever  they  are  told,  and  receive 
with  assurance  the  testimony  of  every  one,  without  ever 
thinking  of  a  reason  why  they  should  do  so. 

Reid.  On  the  Active  Powers,  Ess.  3.  c.  2. 

IM-PO'ISON,  V.  ■)       Also  Em.      To  give   or 

Impo'isoning,  n.  \  administer  a  potion,  medi- 
cated ;   infused,  (sc.)  with  something  venomous. 

To  apply,  or  in  any  way  affeet  with,  any  thing 
poisonous  or  venomous. 

Thus,  as  before  is  shewyd,  by  the  impnysonynge  of  hia 
owne  wyfe,  dyed  the  King  Brightticus. 

Fabyan,  vol.  i.c.\  57. 

In  whose  black  bottom,  long  two  serpents  had  remain'd 
(Bred  in  the  common  sewer  that  all  the  city  drain'd) 
Impoisoning  with  their  smell ;  which  seiz'd  him  for  thcll 
prey.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

Of  this  infection,  that  our  peers 

And  people  had,  and  would 
Remediles  impoj/son,  if 
!         Not  med'ciue  it  we  should.  ,  ^  ,„ 

Warner.  Atblorit  England,  b.  X  c,  80, 
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The  impoisoiiing  taint 

O'erspi-eads  the  building  wrought  with  skill  divine, 
And  ruins  the  rich  temple  to  the  dust ! 

Watts    On  the  Dicith  of  Mrs.  Anne  Warner. 
He  told  how  to  his  cot  the  virgin  brought 
Medoro  wounded  :  how  his  cure  she  wrought, 
While  in  her  bosom  Love's  impoison'd  dart 
AVith  deeper  wound  transfix'd  her  bleeding  heart. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxiv. 

IM-PO'LARILY.  /h,  (priv.)  andpo/nr.  Lat. 
Polits ;  Gr.  rioAor,  circuitus  cccli,  from  iroK-eiv, 
vertcre. 

Not  according  to  the  poles. 

For  being  impolarihj  adjoyned  unto  a  more  vigorous  load- 
stone, it  will  in  a  short  time  exchange  its  jioles. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

IM-PO'LICY.    ^      /n,  (priv.) and po%.    Lat. 

Impo'litick.  \Politia;   Gr.  IIoAiTfia,  a  city 

Impo'liticly.       {  or  state,  the  government  of  a 

Impoli'tically.  J  nity  or  state  :  generally,  go- 
vernment, management.     And  impolicy — 

Want  of  government  or  management ;  unskilful, 
iiTiprudent,  injudicious,  indiscreet  management; 
improvidencfe  or  imprudence. 

But  in  pursuit  of  their  own  remedies  and  suits  they  [the 
merchants]  do  it  so  impaliliclij. 

Bacon.  Report  on  the  Petition  of  the  Merchants. 

I  could  never  yet  find,  that  these  men  had  any  other  rea- 
son or  argument  to  defend  themselves  and  their  practices 
by,  but  that  senseless  and  impotilick  encouragement  which 
has  been  all  along  given  them.— So«(A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

Those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him.  [Charles  the 

Second,]  with  no  less  cruelty  than  inipolic:/,  made  the  people 

of  tliat  country  desperate  ;  and  then  plundered,  imprisoned, 

or  butchered  them,  for  the  natural  effects  of  such  despair. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  ^  Theodora,  Pref. 

In  effect,  it  would  be  the  most  unjust  and  impolilick  of  all 
things,  unequal  taxation. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3, 

Yet  however  confidently  Voltaire  and  others  may  please 
to  talk,  it  will  he  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  Cru- 
sades were  neither  so  unjustifiable,  so  impoliticitl,  nor  so 
unhappy  in  their  consequences,  as  the  superficial  readers  of 
History  are  habituated  to  esteem  them. 

Mic/cle.  The  Lusiad,  ■b.wiL 

And  however  impolitically  despotic  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ments may  be,  still  do  these  colonies  enjoy  the  opportunities 
of  improvement,  which  in  every  age  arise  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Commerce  and  of  Letters.— /</.  lb.  Introd. 

The  most  admired  women  cannot  have  many  Tunbridge, 
many  Bath  seasons  to  blaze  in;  since  even  fine  faces,  often 
seen,  are  less  regarded  than  new  faces,  the  proper  punish- 
•  ment  of  showy  girls,  for  rendering  themselves  so  impoti- 
tichbj  cheap.— iJa»!i;cr,  No.  97. 

IM-PO'LISHED.  I      r»;)o/(i,7ierfis more  usual. 

Impoli'te.  t  Polish,  from  the  Lat.  Pu- 

lirc,  which  some  think  from  the  Gr.  rioAir,  as 
nrhanus  from  urbs.  Vossius  prefers,  with  C.  Sca- 
liger,  the  Gr.  Uo\-etv,  to  turn  ;  or  that  it  may  be 
from  (jiaKos,  splendid,  bright. 

Not  burnished,  brightened,  or  sinoothcDed  ; 
rough,  rude,  uncivilized,  unrefined. 

A  book  once  known  ne'er  quits  the  author  ;  if 

Any  lies  yet  impolish'd,  any  stiff, 

Wanting  its  bosses,  and  its  cover,  do 

Get  that :  I've  such,  and  can  be  secret  too. 

Carlwrighl.  Martial,  lib.  i.  Epig.  67. 

This  (not  to  read  men,  and  converse  with  living  libraries) 
is  that  deplorable  effect  which  universally  renders  our  book- 
ish men  so  pedantically  morose  and  impolish'd,  and  in  a 
word,  so  very  ridiculous.— JJuc/j/w.  On  Public  Employment. 

In  hopes  also  of  a  short  vacation  for  the  consummation  of 
my  Malayan  grammar,  I  humbly  beg  the  return  of  that  im- 
polishcd  specimen.— jBoyic.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.CH. 

To  your  honour's  hands,  as  the  great  patron  of  languages 
and  arts,  this  impolite  grammatical  tract  of  the  Malayan 
dialect  presumeth  to  make  its  submissive  addresses,  and  to 
stand  the  fate  of  your  judicious  and  impartial  censure. 


IM-POLLU'TED 

As  I  hme  kept 
cions  of  the  world 
fro  all  cotagioiis  in 


Id.  lb. 

•npolliiled,  (qv.) 
safe  and  pure  from  the  filthy  polln- 
kepe  thou  these  clene  and  impolluted 
Dns  of  the  worlde.— J/f/ai.  John,  c.  17. 

LM-PO'NDEROUS.    In,  (iJiiv.)  and  Lat.Pon- 
derosus,  from  pondus.  a  weight ;  pcnd-ere,  to  weigh. 
Not  weighty,  light. 

If  they  produce  visible  and  real  effects  by  imponderous 
and  invisible  emissions,  it  may  be  uniust  to  deny  the  possi- 
ble efficacy  of  gold,  in  the  non-omission  of  weight ;  or  deper- 
dition  of  any  ponderous  particles. 

Erown.  Fulijar  Errours,  h.  ii.  c.  5. 
VOL,  I. 


IMP 

IMPO'NED  is  (says  Ritson)  from  the  Lat.  Im- 
ponere,  and  means — to  put  down,  to  stake.  The 
quarto,  1604,  reads  impaivned,  ((jv.) 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  has  wag'd  with  him  six  Barbary  horses, 
against  the  which  he  impon'd,  as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers 
and  poniaids.—Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

DI-PO'ROUS.  Fr.  Pore;  U.  Poro ;  Sp.  Po- 
res,- Gr.  riopoj,  from  imp-fiv,  trcmsvrc,  quod  per 
eos  transeant  sudores,  sordes  et  pili,  (Minshew.) 

Having  no  pores,  or  small  holes  through  which 
any  thing  can  pass. 

And  the  reason  thereof  is  its  [the  crystal]  continuity  :  as 
having  its  earthy  and  salinous  parts  so  exactly  resolved, 
that  its  body  is  left  imporous  and  not  discreted  by  atomical 
terminations. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

If  all  these  atoms  should  descend  plum  down  with  equal 
velocity,  as  according  to  their  doctrine  they  ought  to  do, 
being  all  perfectly  solid  and  imporous,  and  the  vacuum  not 
resisting  their  motion,  they  would  never  the  one  overtake 
the  other,  but  like  the  drops  of  a  shower  would  always  keep 
the  same  distances. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

The  ISih  cause  is  the  porosity  or  imporosily  betwixt  the 
tangible  parts,  and  the  greatness  or  smalnes  of  the  pores. 
Bacon.  Nat.  Hist.  §  S4G. 


IMPO'RT,  V. 

Impo'kt,  n. 

Impo'rtable. 

Impo'rtablen'ess. 

Impo'rtant. 

Impo'rtance. 

Impo'rtancy. 

Impo'rtantly. 

Lmporta'tion. 

Impo'rter. 

Impo'rtless. 


Fr.  Importer ;  It.  Impor- 
ti'ire  ;  Sp.  Iniportar  ;  Lat. 
Importnrc,  (in,  and  portare, 
to  bear  or  carry  ;  Gr.  <J>op- 
Tos,  a  load,  from  (pep-itv,  to 
!-  bear,}  to  bear  or  carry  in 
or  into. 

To  bear  or  carry  into,  to 
convey  into;  (met.)  to  con- 
vey, to  infer,  to  imply,  to 
intend  ;  to  induce  or  intro- 
duce ;  consequentially,  from  the  weight  or  burthen 
borne  or  carried,  to  be  of  weight ;  of  great  conse- 
quence or  moment.      And  importance, — 

Weight,  value,  force,  efficacy,  great  consequence, 
or  moment. 

Importable, — we  now  use  insupportable. 
Importance,  in  the  first  example  from  Shake- 
speare,  import ;  in  the   second,  importunitij  :  im- 
portant ;  importunate. 

Imports, — articles  of  commerce  carried  into  one 
place  or  country,  being  first  exported  or  carried 
out  of  another. 

Burdens  that  ben  importable 

On  folkes  shoulders  things  they  couchen 

That  they  nill  with  their  fingers  touchen. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Thise  liggen  on  my  backe  so  sore,  that  importable  burden 
lUG  seemeth  on  my  backe  to  be  charged. 

Id.  Testament  of  Louc,  b.  i. 
But  yf  ye  fynde  hym  proude,  beware  of  the  importable 
burdens  of  the  high  mynded  pharisees. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
And  it  doth  maruellously  import  this  realme  to  make  na- 
ttrrall  in  this  realme  such  thing  as  be  special  in  the  dying  of 
our  clothes. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-63. 

Now  is  there  in  the  seconde  not  onely  much  more  foly, 
but  it  importeth  also  playne  and  open  blasphemy.  | 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  325,  j 
And  for  that  he  shewed  his  seruantes  that  he  hadde  ' 
tidinges  of  soo  great  importaunce  that  his  maister  gaue  him 
in  charge,  not  to  forbeare  his  reste,  they  letted  not  to  wake 
hym,  nor  hee  to  admitte  this  messenger  into  his  bedde 
syde.— /rf.  lb.  p.  43. 
Dear  sov'raign  lord,  the  cause  in  managing 

Is  more  than  yours  ;  t'  import  the  pubHc  rest. 
W^e  all  have  part :  it  toucheth  all  our  pood  : 
And  life's  ill-spar'd,  that's  spar'd  to  cost  more  blood. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 
But  herein  Valerius  left  a  noble  example,  showing  how 
much  it  importeth  a  nobleman  and  m.agistrate,  ruleing 
weightie  causes,  to  have  his  ears  open  to  hear,  and  willingly 
to  recciie  free  speech  instead  of  llatteries,  and  plain  troth 
in  place  of  lies.— JVof/A.  Plutarch,  p.  80. 

Which  president,  of  pestilent  import 

(Had  not  the  heav'ns  bless'd  thy  endeavourings) 
Again.st  thee,  Henry,  had  been  likewise  brought, 
Th'  example  made  of  thy  example  wrought. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.iil. 

If  any  maruaile  how  a  thing  in  itselfe  so  weak,  could  im- 
port any  great  danger,  they  must  consider  not  so  much  how 
small  the  sparke  is  that  flieth  up,  as  how  apt  things  about 
it  are  to  take  fire. 

Hooker,  EcclesiasticaUPolitie,  b.  v.  Ep.  Ded. 
Now  of  all  others  the  Rhodians  were  reputed  of  most  im- 
port and  consequence  every  way. — Holland.  Livivs  p.  1141. 
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So  both  attonce  him  charge  on  either  side, 

With  hideous  stroakes,  and  importdble  powre, 
That  forced  him  his  ground  to  trauerse  wide 
And  wisely  watch  toward  that  deadly  stowre. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  8 
But  when,  by  time  and  continuance,  the  mind  is  accus- 
tomed to  it,  though  the  yoke  be  the  same,  yet  it  finds  no 
such  severity  and  importableness  in  it. 

Hale.  Cont.  A  Preparative  against  Affliction. 
Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholis,  my  husbad, 
■Wliom  I  made  lord  of  me,  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters  this  ill  day, 
A  most  outragious  fit  of  madnesse  tooke  him. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errours,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
Small  are  the  seeds  Fate  does  unheeded  sow 

Of  slight  beginnings  to  important  ends  ; 
■WTiilst  wonder  (which  does  best  our  rev'rence  show 
To  heaY'n)  all  reasons  sight  in  gazing  spends. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  thera  :  but  the 

wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not 

say  if  th'  importance  were  ioy,  or  sorrow,  but  in  the  extre- 

mitie  of  the  one,  it  must  needs  be. 

Shakespeare.  Winler's  Tale,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Why  my  masters  (quoth  he)  how  is  it,  that  you  are  so 

desirous  that  I  should  tel  you  a  tale  of  the  shadow  of  an 

ass.  and  wil  not  give  me  the  hearing  when  I  am  to  speaK 

unto  you  of  your  affairs  of  great  importance. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  767. 

The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance. 
In  recornpence  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 

Sliakcspcare.  Twelflli  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

'Tis  a  pageant 

To  kepe  vs  in  false  gaze,  when  we  consider 
Th'  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turke. 

/((.  Othello,  Act  i.  BC.  3. 
Ami.  It  is  not  likely 
That  when  they  heare  their  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,  haue  both  their  eyes 
And  eares  so  cloyd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Id,  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
It  [this  plot  of  licensing]  hinders  and  retards  the  fmporto- 
tion  of  our  richest  merchandize,  truth. 

Milton.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 
Aga.  Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca,  and  be't  of  lesse  expect : 
That  matter  needlesse  of  importlesse  burthen 
Diuide  thy  lips.Shakespeare.Troyl.  S,-  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
The  only  and  certain  scale  of  riches,  arising  from  trade  in 
a  nation,  is  the  proportion  of  what  is  exported  for  the  con- 
sumption of  others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  6. 
The  cause  was  not  common  and  ordinary,  such  as  were 
wont  to  be  tryed  before  the  governours  of  provinces,  but  of 
an  unusual  and  publick  nature  ;  not  a  question  of  words  and 
names,  as  Gallio  thought  it,  but  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  vioM.—Slillingflcet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1. 

It  was  visible,  that  since  there  was  to  be  a  free  trade 
opened  between  Scotland  and  England,  after  the  first  of 
May,  and  since  the  duties  in  Scotland,  laid  on  trade,  were 
much  lower  than  in  England,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
importation  into  Scotland,  on  the  prospect  of  the  advantage 
that  might  be  made  by  sending  it  into  England. 


The  restraints  upon  itnportation  were  of  two  kinds.  First, 
estraints  upon  the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  for 
lome  consumption  as  could  be  produced  at  home,  from 
vhatever  country  they  were  imported:  2ndly,  &c. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iv.  c.  I. 

On  this  statement  the  reader  will  observe,  that  I  take  the 

imp.'rts  from,  and  not  the  exports  to  these  conquests,  as  the 

measure  of  these  advantages  which  we  derived  from  them. 

Burke.  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

But  O  th'  important  budget !  usher'd  in 

With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 

What  are  its  tidings.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

All  these  concurring  parties  do  by  no  means  love  one 
another  enough  to  agree  in  any  point,  ivhich  was  not  evi- 
dently, and  importantly,  right. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 

It  was  brought  home  in  a  cargo  of  new  fashions  :  and 
worn  for  some  time,  with  that  levity  by  the  importers,  and 
treated  with  that  contempt  liy  the  rest,  as  suited,  and  was 
due,  to  the  apishness  of  foreig 


IMPORTU'NE,  V. 

Importu'in'e,  adj. 

Importu'nely. 

Importu'nity. 

Importu'nacy. 

Impo'rtunate. 

Impd'hti-nately. 

Impo'rtun'ateness. 

Impo'rtvnator. 


irton.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  16. 

Fr.  Importun  ;  It.  and 
Sp.  Importmw ;  Lat.  Im- 
portumis,  in,  (priv.)  and 
partus,  a  port  or  har- 
>  hour  ;  literally,  without 
or  not  having  a  port  • 
locus  porhi  carens;  con- 
sequentially, inquietus, 
quia  non  habet  po>'jft«, 
6  U 


IMP 

hoc  est,  quietcra. — Unquiet,  not  having  rest  or  a 
restinic-place.  He  (says  Vossius)  is  importune, 
who  docs  not  suffer  others  to  rest. 

To  disquiet  or  disturb,  to  trouble  or  molest, 
(so. )  by  incessant  solicitation ;  to  beg,  beseech  or 
solicit  without  ceasing,  incessantly ;  tirosomely, 
vexatiously ;  unseasonably. 

Importune,  the  adjective,  is  also  used  in  old 
writers  (as  importunns  in  Lat.)  more  strongly; 
(sc. )  distressing,  relentless,  cruel. 

Spenser  uses  the  verb  importune,  as  equivalent 
to  import. 

He  is  apaide  with  his  furtune 
And  for  iie  will  be  importune 
Unto  no  wight.  Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

He  fyndeth  hys  hope  moch  therwith  reuyued 
He  daie  imoortune  the  Lorde  on  euery  syde. 

Wynlt.  Psatme  \\1.  The  Auclor. 


Jlore  shall  thy  pennytent 
Then  their  importune  suits, 
wrath  appease. 


;ighes  his  endless  mercy  please 

which  dreame  that  words  God's 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes,  c.  4. 


I  am  importune  on  you  that  ye  be  not  importunate  on  me. 
I  pray  you,  that  you  praie  not  me.  Or  els  I  coramaunde  you, 
that  you  deraaunde  it  no  more  of  me.  This  harde  answere 
of  the  father,  ceased  the  importuniiie  and  pitifull  request  of 
the  mother.— Go/den  Botie,  c.  10. 


Wiout ; 
or  grudge 
appetite.- 


ere  of  God,  or  respect  of  his  honour,  murmure 
ye  worlde  he  would  importunely  pursue  hys 
r.  More.    Workei,  p.  G3. 


So  true  it  is  that  he  gate  hym  not  out  of  the  way,  nor 
ommaunded  them  to  departe  for  theyr  importunacy,  that 
le  came  out  of  the  secrete  place,  where  he  was,  in  maner  to 
neete  them. — Udat.  Marke,  c.  6. 

She  with  more  and  more  imporlur.ateiiess  cm^ei.—Sidney. 

Who  [Hymerus]  forgetting  bothe,  his  owne  former  lyfe. 


;ities. — Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  172 
He  made  meanes  to  the  maiden's  father  first  by  interces- 
sion of  messengers  and  mediatours,  and  after  by  ivipor- 
tnning  him  in  his  owne  person  with  earnest  requests  by 
word  oimo\x\.\i.—HoUand.  Livivs,  p.  925. 

All  as  blariHf:  starre  doth  farre  out-cast 
His  hairie  beara.;s,  and  flaming  locks  disspred 

At  sight  wher.;of  the  people  stand  agast : 
But  the  sage  winard  telles  (as  he  has  read.) 
That  it  importunes  death,  and  dolefull  drerihead. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

;  entertains  with  most  delight- 

aianrill.  Ttie  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  13. 

[For  my  mortall  enemie  hath]  made  importune  labours  to 
:ertaine  seruants  about  my  person,  to  murther  or  poysoii 
rnee,  and  others  to  forsake  and  leaue  ray  righteous  quarreU, 
and  to  depart  from  my  seruice.— Baccu.  Hen.  VII.  p.  151. 


■With  thousand  gifts,  and  impnrlunacies, 
Thou  often  hast  sollicited  this  lady. 

Beaum.  If  Fletcli.  Kniglil  of  Malta,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

The  other  noblemen  and  captains  of  his  own  estate,  came 
0  him  to  his  tent,  and  were  so  importunate  of  him  by  in- 
reaty  and  perswasion,  that  they  got  him  out  of  his  tent  to 
hew  himself  to  his  souldiers.—JVuri/i.  Plutarcit,  p.  490. 


IMP 

But  of  all  other  passages  of  Scripture,  the  necessity  and 
efficacy  of  this  importunity  in  prayer  that  we  speak  of,  is 
most  lively  set  forth  to  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  that 
remajkahle  parable  of  his  in  the  eleventh  of  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel—SAur;;,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

There  goes  a  report  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  being  impor- 
tuned by  Eccius,  and  other  wretches  like  him,  to  arrest 
Luther,  notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  him, 
replied    '  I  will  not  blush  with  my  predecessor  Sigismund.' 
Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 

Of  distribution,  liberal  of  their  aid 

To  clam'rous  impnrtunity  in  rags. 

But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants,  who  would  blush 

To  wear  a  tatter'd  garb  however  coarse. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

Fr.  Imposer ;  It.  Imporre; 
Lat.  Lnponere,  impositum,  to 
put  upon. 

To  put,  place,  or  set  upon ; 

to  set  or  fix  upon,  (as  a  duty, 

^  penalty,  tax  ;)  to  charge  with, 

enjoin,  or  exact ;  whence  im- 


IMP 


For  long  ago  the  calendar 

Of  women-siiinta  was  tilde 
Fewe  not  to  opportunitie, 
Importunaled,  yeM.—  lVarne 


Albion's  Eng.  b.  xii.  c.  76. 
treated  and  besought  them 


IMPO'.SE,  V. 

Impo'se,  n. 

Impo'ser. 

Imposi'tion. 

I'mpost. 

Impo'stor. 

Imposto'riods. 

Impo'storship. 

Impo'sture. 

Impo'stured. 

Impo'sturage. 

Impo'stl'rous. 


To   put  upon,  as   a  false- 
hood, fraud,  cheat,  deception, 
or  delusion  ;    and,  thus, — to 
cheat,  deceive,  or  delude ;  and 
nence  imposture  and  imposition,  (met.) 
The  second  cause  of  th'  imposicion 
Of  this  forsaid  name  was  ielousie. 

Cliaucer.  Tlie  Remedie  of  Lone. 
pecuniary  njulcts,  besides  the  forfeiture 
clothes  so  bought  or  sold,  vpon  them  that  would  at- 
tempt the  contrary.— //acA/wy/.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

He  had  taken  to  ferm  for  many  years  to  come  at  a  small 
pryce  as  well  the  customs  for  all  thir.gis  that  were  conueyed 
in  and  out  of  the  rcalme,  as  all  other  taxes  &  impositions  of 
the  }ledMa.nes.—Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  14. 

Wee  plainely  vnderstande  that  the  states  and  gouernours 
of  the  citie  segniorie  of  Venice  haue  of  late  time  set  and 
raysed  a  newe  impost  and  charge  oner  and  besides  their  aun- 
cient  impost,  custome,  and  charge. 

Ilaclduyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  ?.  299. 

By  this  praty  cautele   and  sleighte  impostu 
toune  of  Poutelarche  take  and  surprised. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  J 

Vp  to  a  chamber  of  most  height  she  rose  ; 

And  cakes  of  salt  and  barley  did  impose 

Within  a  wicker  basket.— CAapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i 


the 


Laid  down 


Clo 


I  the 


All  which,  in  he  brought ; 
lieape  ;  and  she  impos'd  a  stone 
ith.  Id.  lb.  b.  3 


sc.  3. 


[Every  man  for  himselfe] 
rapnrtunateli/,  that  all  things  whatsoever  they  stood 
f.  either  forlhemselves  or  their  beasts,  they  would 
t  his  hands  especially.— ifoKand.  Zivivs,  p.  662. 

Yet  shall  he  long  time  warre  with  happy  speed, 
And  with  great  honour  many  battels  try  : 
But  at  the  last,  to  th'  importunity 

Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forc't  to  yeeld. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  lij.  c.  3. 

But  since  substantial  grief  so  soon  destroys. 
The  gust  of  all  imaginary  joys, 
Who  would  lie  too  importunate  to  live. 
Or  more  for  life,  than  it  can  merit,  give? 

Pomfret.  Cruelty  ^  Lust. 


There  they  do  say,  that  she  transformed  was 

Into  a  tigre,  and  that  tigres  scath 
In  cruelty  and  outr.age  she  did  pass. 
To  proue  her  surname  true,  that  she  imposed  has. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 
According  to  your  ladiship's  impose 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  seruice 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sliakespeare.   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii 
If  for  some  advantage  of  gain,  or  occasion  of  inconve- 
nience and  punishment,  any  should  forswear  himself,  they 
hold  the  imposers  of  the  oath  to  be  accessary  to  the  damna- 
tion of  the  pei-jur'd  mm. ^Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  10. 

It  is  no  small  wonder  to  me,  that  amongst  all  those  great 
Wits  of  the  latter  times,  that  have  so  curiously  pried  into  nil 
the  concerns  of  the  Apostolical  institutions  and  practices,  I 
could  meet  with  no  one  that  hath  so  much  as  taken  notice 
of  this,  of  the  imposition  of  hands. 

Bp.Hall.  Imposition  of  Hands. 

These  sums  his  father  had  been  levying  long 
Bv  impositions  for  the  war  abroad. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 
He  [Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercland]  discharged  all  monas- 
teries and  churches  of  all  kind  of  taxes,  works  and  imposts, 
exceptUig  such  as  were  for  building  efforts  and  bridges. 
Id.  Poly-Otbion, 


Thii 


Selden.  Illustr 


'Wliat  liave  vile  I  to  do  with  noble  Day 
Which  shews  Earth  Heav'ns  bright  fa;e?    that  face 
which  I 
Wantonly  scorn'd,  and  cast  my  love  away 
Upon  impostur'd  lust's  foul  mystery. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  c.  2.  s.  136. 

Many  other  practices  of  human  art  and  invention,  which 

help  crookedness,  lameness,  dimness  of  sight,  &c.  no  man  is 

so  foolish  as  to  impute  to  the  devil's  invention,  or  to  couut 

them  any  hurtful  imposlurage. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artif.  Ilandsom.  p.  127. 

In  Cneur  de  Lion's  charge  upon  the  Holy  land. 
Our  Earl  of  Le'ster.  next,  to  rank  with  them  we  bring: 
And  Turiiham,  he  that  took  th'  impost'rous  Cyprian  kyng. 
Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  8.  18. 

[TheyJ  are  precedents  sufficient  to  forewarn 
The  present  times,  or  any  that  live  in  them, 
What  folly,  nay,  what  madness  'twere  to  lift 
A  finger  up  in  all  defence  but  your's. 
Which  can  be  but  imposturous  in  a  title. 

Ford.  Per  kin  Warbcck,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

Some  had  their  sense  impos'd  on  by  their  fear. 

But  more  for  interest  sake  believe  and  swear. 

Dryden.  Absalom  8f  Achitophel. 

And  [having]  argued  with  great  strength  and  conviction 
against  the  imposers  of  the  law  ;  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
inforcing  the  practice  of  the  general  and  necessary  duties 
of  Christianity  upon  these  Galatians. 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

This  writer  [Mandevil]  was  author  of  a  famoue  book 
called  the  Fable  of  the  Bees ;  written  to  prove,  that  moral 
virtue  is  the  invention  of  knaves,  and  Christian  virtue  the 
imposi/ion  of  fools.— Pope.   The  Dunciad,  h.  ii.  Rem. 

But  now,  when  Time  has  made  th'  imposture  plain, 
(L,ate  though  he  follow'd  Truth,  and  limping  held  her  train) 
What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  again? 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Critics  have  been  represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the 
native  liberty  of  genius;  as  the  imjooiferi  of  unnatural  shackles 
and  bonds  upon  writers,  from  whose  cruel  persecution  they 
must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its  protection. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  3. 

Trade  was  restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on  the 
payment  of  tolls,  passages,  paages.  pontages,  and  innume- 
rable other  vexatious  imposts,  of  which  only  the  barbarous 
and  almost  unintelligible  names  subsist  at  this  day. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  iii.  c.  II. 

They  [the  Apostles]  declare  that  they  had  received  their 
doctrines  not  from  men,  but  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
every  one  who  pretended  to  inspiration  must  acknowledge 
this,'or  ought  to  pass  for  an  imposter.  if  he  owned  it  not. 

Jortin.  On  Ihe  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  6. 


^  hi  old  writers, 
I  Vn-possible.  Fr. 
(  possible  ;    It.  Imp 

J  bile;     Sp.   Imposs 


Their  proceeding?  the 

ivitli  the  army. — Luot.  > 

Abncgators  and  dis;. 
tyrannous  impcrtunal,\i 


1  obstructed  by  c 


'  ..    l.-iw  of  God,  but 
idijs.  State  of  Religior 


I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  the  impostorious  nunns  of 
Louduiie  in  France,  which  made  such  noise  amongst  the 
papists. — Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Aug.  5,  1670. 

Inclining  rather  to  make  this  phantasm  an  expounder,  or 
indeed  a  depraver  of  Saint  Paul,  than  Saint  Paul  an  exa- 
miner, and  discoverer  of  this  impostership. 

Milton.  Of  Prelotical  Episcopacy. 
By  superstition  idly  being  led. 
It  an  imposture  after  did  thee  make. 
Whom  for  a  goddess  fools  do  only  take. 

Drayton.   Tlic  Legend  of  tile  Duke  './  Korm-nidij. 
1006 


IM-PO'S.SIBLE, 

I.MPo'sSIbl.E,  n. 

Impossiri'litv.  /  possiljte ;    It.  lmpos.si- 

Impo'ssirlv.  J  bile;     Sp.   Impossible 

Lat.  Impossibilis,  that  cannot  or  may  not  be,  {in, 
priv.  and  possibilis,  from  posse,  i.e.  potis  esse,  that 
can  or  may  be. ) 

That   cannot  or  may  not  be,  or  be  done   or 
practised ;  impracticable. 


That  any  clerk  wol  speken  good  of  wives. 

Cliaucer.  The  U'if  of  Bailies  Prologue,  v.  6270. 

For  whan  that  he  himself  concluded  had. 
Him  thought  ccbe  oilier  mannes  wit  so  bad, 
That  impossible  it  were  to  replie 
Again  his  chois  ;  this  was  his  fantasie. 

Chancer.  The  Marclianles  Tale, 


.  94  S3, 
rep-,  g- 


Well  (qd.  she)  if  thilke  impossible  were  away, 
lance  that  semeth  to  be  therein,  were  vtterly  reiiioueu. 
;hew  me  the  absence  of  that  impossibitili/  (qd.  I.)    So  (qd. 
he)  I  shall.— /d.  Tlie  Testament  of  Lone,  b.  iii. 

For  tho  she  thought  to  begyn 

Suche  thyng,  as  semeth  impossible, 

And  mad  liir  selfen  inuisible. 

As  she  that  with  the  aire  enclosed, 

And  might  of  no  man  be  disclosed. — Goivcr.  Con.  A.  b.  T. 


NeytlK 


■r  doubte  they  the 
iipossible,  as  to  lyue  wyllio 
lid  of  drynke,  or  wl-.an  they  ham 


6;;;/((?oftbatwhvchi 


:of  I 


But  neither  god  of  loni 
Can  doe  (said  she)  tl'.at  w 
Things  olt  impossible  (qi: 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


ipology,  Prcf. 
god  of  sky 
le)  seeme  ere  begonne. 


IMP 

To  convert  a  Turk,  or  Jew,  ma>  be  well  a  phrase  for  an 
attempt  impossible.  We  look  for  it  only  from  him,  to  whom 
our  impossibles  are  none. 

Glanvilt.  The  VaniUj  of  Bogmatixinr),  c.  14. 

Then  this  desire  of  nature  is  not  vain, 

She  covets  not  impnssibililies ; 
Fond  thoughts  may  fall  into  some  idle  brain, 

But  one  assent  of  all  is  ever  wise. 

Davies.  Tlie  Immorlaliti/  of  the  Soul,  s.  31. 

Yet  they  which  do  affirm,  it  was  the  image  self  that  spalie, 
do  favour  this  miracle,  grounding  tlieir  proof  upon  the 
opinion  of  tlie  fortune  of  Rome  ;  the  wliich,  from  so  base 
and  mean  beginning  had  impossibhj  attained  unto  so  high 
glory  and  power,  as  it  had  without  the  singular  favour  of 
the  Gods  :  and  that  hath  manifestly  appeared  unto  the 
world,  by  sundry  great  proofs  and  e.\amples. 

Norlh.  Plutarch,  f.  lie. 

With  such  a  chief  the  meanest  nation  blest. 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest ; 
What  may  be  thought  impossible  to  do 
By  us,  embraced  by  the  sea  and  you. 

Waller.  Torn!/ Lord  Prolechir. 

The  motion  of  the  Sun  is  plain  and  evident  to  some  astro- 
nomers, and  of  the  earth  to  others ;  yet  we  none  of  us  know 
which  of  them  moves,  and  meet  with  many  seeming  impos- 
sibilities ill  both,  and  beyond  the  fathom  of  human  reason 
or  comprehension. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning. 

Setting  aside  the  improbability,  or  rather  impossibility,  of 
Bucli  huge  masses  floating  out  of  rivers,  in  which  there  is 
hardly  water  for  a  boat,  none  of  the  productions  of  the  laud 
were  found  incorporated,  or  fixed  in  it:  wliich  must  liave 
unavoidably  been  the  case,  had  it  been  formed  in  rivers 
eitlier  great  or  small. — Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

IM-PO'STHUME.  ^  Fr.  Apostume,  apos- 
Impo'sthumate,  or  (teme;  It.  aud  Sp.  .<4pos- 
Impo'stumate,  u.  f  tenia  ;  La.t.  Apostema  ; 
Imposthusia'tiov.  J  Gr.  ATrotrTjj^a,  from  a^t- 
araaBai,  abscedere,  whence  it  is  also  called  an 
ab.icess. 

A  tumour,  bag,  or  cyst  formed  from  the  hu- 
mours departed  or  withdraicn  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.     Applied  (met. )  as  in  Bacon. 

For  if  any  haue  an  vnreasonable  appetite,  he  is  sooner 
recouered,  if  he  be  pourged  by  a  bovle  or  imposlume  comen 
forthe  &  broken.— Sir  T.  Eiyot.  The  Castd  of  Hellh,  b.  ii. 

The  inner  flesh  or  pulpe  cleansed  from  the  seed,  is  passing 
good  for  to  be  laid  into  those  iniposil:  umes  or  swellings,  that 
grow  to  an  head  or  suppuration  (which  the  Greeks  call 
apostcmala.)— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  3. 


For  he  that  turneth  the  humors  hacke,  and  makelh  the 
wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  mali.^^ne  ulcers,  and  per- 
nicious impostumations. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Seditions. 

The  inhabitants  [of  London]  are  never  free  from  coughs 
and  importunate  rheumatisms,  spittingof  im/ios/uma/cdand 
corrupt  matter. — Evelyn.  Pumlfugium. 

A  Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 

Of  vice,  who  teem'd  with  many  a  dead-born  jest ; 

And  urg'd,  for  title  to  a  consort  queen, 

Unnumber'd  acres  arable  and  green, 

(Ctesippus  nam'd) ;  this  lord  Ulysses  ey'd. 

And  thus  burst  out  th'  imposthumate  with  pride. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an  imposihume  in  the 
head,  which  is  always  noysom,  and  frequently  mortal. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

It  being  no  more  possible,  that  a  nation  should  flourish, 
when  the  wealth  of  it  is  grasped  into  a  few  hands  ;  than  that 
the  body  should  thrive,  when  the  nutriment  due  to  all  the 
parts  of  it  is  gathered  into  two  or  three  swelling  wens  or  int- 
postems.—Id.  vol.  v.  Ser.  9. 

IM'- POTENT.  ^        Fr.  Impotent;   It.  and  Sp. 

I'mpotent,  n.       I  Inipotenle;  hat. Impotens,un- 

I'mpotently.       V  able,   (in,   priv.   and  potens, 

I'mpotence.         j  able.) 

I'.MPOTENCY.  J  Unable,  powerless,  imbe- 
cile; feeble,  weak;  unable — (sc.)  to  bridle  or 
restrain,  {impotens  iree.)  Unbridled,  unrestrained  ; 
unrestrainable,  uncontrollable. 


Who 


.  thei 
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Yet  once  againe  to  make  (as  it  were)  a  full  show  of  tlieir 
craftie  natures,  and  subtile  sleightes,  to  the  intent  thereby 
to  haue  intrapped  and  taken  some  of  our  men,  one  of  them 
counterfeited  himselfe  impotent  and  lame  of  his  legs,  who 
seemed  to  descend  to  the  ivater  side  with  gi-eat  difficulty. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ill.  p.  36. 

Our  general!  hauyng  compassion  of  his  impntency.  thought 
good  (if  it  were  possible)  to  cure  him  thereof:  wherefore  he 
caused  a  souldier  to  shoote  at  him  with  his  caleeuer,  which 
grased  before  his  face.— W.  lb. 

And  yet  the  one  her  other  leg  had  lame 

Which  with  a  staflfe  all  full  of  little  snags 
She  did  disport,  and  impotence  her  name. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 


And  if  I  professe  I  should  be  that  I  will  not,  I  befoole 
myselfe,  and  bewray  miserable  impotency. 

Bp.  Hull.  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

0  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  mindes 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raigne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12. 

An  impotent  lover 

Of  women  for  a  flash,  but,  his  tires  quench'd. 
Hating  as  deadly. 

Massinger.  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

1  told  him  all  the  truth  :  who  made  reply ; 
O  deed  of  most  abhor'd  indecency  ! 

A  sort  of  impotents  attempt  his  bed 

Whose  strength  of  minde  hath  cities  leuelled  ? 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xvii. 

Good  Lord,  what  furj',  what  frenzy  distempers  Christians; 
that  they  should  be  so  impotently  malicii.us  against  those, 
who  professe  themselves  to  be  redeemed  by  the  ransome  of 
the  same  most  precious  blond.- Bja.  Halt.  Noali's  Dove. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  loved  this  lady  long. 
And  impotently  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  I  have  still  forborne 
To  express  it,  in  my  nerson  to  her. 

JB.  Jonson.   The  Kew  Inn,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

None  but  the  impotent  or  old  would  stay. 
When  Love  invites,  and  Beauty  calls  away. 

Pomfret.  Love  Triumphant  over  Reason. 

With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  seen 
Whispering  with  .Jove,  the  silver-footed  queen. 
Then  imp 'tent  of  tongue  (her  silence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke. 

Dryden.  Homer.  It, ad,  b.  i. 

Is  then  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care  ? 
That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe ; 
A  iion  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide 
In  strength  of  rage  and  impotmce  of  pride? 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 

Small  is  your  force  ;  and  from  your  arm  unstrung, 
The  harmless  lance  is  impotenthi  flung. 

Wil'kie.   The  Epigoniad,  b.iii. 


RISH,  t>.  ■^  Also  anciently  Em, 
iNG,  n.  >(q\'.)  Fr.  Empauvrer ; 
MENT.       )  It  Impoverire ;  Sp.  Em- 


And  also  for  my  dales  olde 
That  I  am  feble  and  imputente 
wote  not  howe  the  world  is  wente. 

Gower.  Con,  A.  b.  viii. 


IM-PO'VERISH,  t>. 

I.MPO'VERISHi: 

Impo'verisiiment.       )   It.  Inipnrerire ;  i^\). 
pobrccer,  q.  d.  Impmiperarc ,-  from  the  Lat. Pauper, 
poor  or  needy. 

To  reduce  to  poverty  or  need ;  to  bring  to  want ; 
to  deprive  of  wealth  or  fruitfulness. 

They  say,  that  a  very  good  King,  which  took  far  more 
care  for  the  wealth  and  commodity  of  his  country,  than  fur 
the  enriching  of  himself,  made  this  law  to  be  a  stop  and  bar 
to  Kings  from  heaping  and  hoarding  up  so  much  money  as 
might  impoverish  their  people. — Sir  T.  More.   Utopia,  b.  i. 

Urging  th'  exactions  raised  by  the  King, 

With  whose  full  plenty  he  his  minions  fed, 
Him  and  his  subjects  still  imp^mnshinq. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  V, 

Tlie  strange  examples  oi  impnv'rishments. 

Of  sacrilege,  exaction,  and  of  waste. 
Shall  not  be  made,  nor  held  as  presidents 

For  times  to  come  :  but  end  with  th'  ages  past. 

Daniel.  A  Panegyrick.  To  the  King's  Majesty. 

It  is  no  constant  rule,  that  trade  makes  riches  i  for  there 
may  be  trade  that  impoverishes  a  nation :  as  it  is  not  going 
often  to  market  that  enriches  the  countr>'maii. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  6. 

It  is  plain,  that  there  are  many  kind  of  sins  which  hare  a 
direct  natur.ll  efficacy  for  the  impoverishing  of  men;  as  all 
kind  of  sensuality  and  voluptuousness,  idleness,  prodigality, 
pride,  envy,  revenge,  &c.  of  all  which  maybe  said  what  Solo- 
mon .says  of  one  of  them,  that  they  bring  a  man  to  a  morsel 
of  bread,  and  cloath  him  with  rags. 

Bp.  Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  ti.n.c.i. 

The  greatest  broil  he  met  with  was,  that  he  was  reported 
to  have  made  a  great  waste  of  his  woods,  to  the  injury  and 
impoverishment  of  the  see.—Strype.  Life  of  Aylmer,  c.  10. 
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A.  11?9.  In  a  Council  of  Lateran,  the  fourth  canon  forbids 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  impuverisk  and  pillage  the 
Clergy  and  the  Churches  by  their  exaations  at  their  visita- 
tions.—/ur/in.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

VvTien  taxes  without  your  consent  are  to  be  extorted  from 
you,  this  nation  is  represented  as  in  the  lowest  state  of  im- 
poverishment and  public  distress ;  but  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  oppress  you  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  painted  as 
scarcely  feeling  its  impositions,  abounding  with  wealth,  and 
inexhaustible  in  its  resources. 

Burke.  Address  to  the  British  Colonists  in  North  America. 


IM-POUND,  V.     In,  and  pound,  from  the  A.  S. 
Pynd-an,  includere,  to  enclose. 
To  enclose,  shut  up,  or  confine. 

The  great  care  was  rather  how  to  impound  the  rebels,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  then  that  any  doubt  was  made 
to  vanquish  them.— Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  169. 


Twixt  Taurus'  horns  his  warmer  beam  unmasks, 
And  sooner  rises,  later  goes  to  bed. 
P.  Fletcher.  Miscel.  To  my  beloued  Cousin  W.  R.Esq. 

The  things  distreined  must  in  the  first  place  be  carried  to 
some  pound,  and  there  impounded  by  the  taker. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  1, 

LM-PO'WER,  r.     Also^OT.     To  give,  bestow, 
or  invest  with  power  or  authority ;  to  authorize. 
Thou  hast  atchieved  our  libertie,  confin'd 
Within  Hell  gates  till  now,  thou  hast  impow'rd 
To  fortifie  thus  farre,  and  overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  and  d^rk  abyse. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  X. 

I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  full  frequence  was  impowr'd  ; 
Have  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him,  but  find 
Far  other  labour  to  be  undergon 
Thau  when  I  dealt  with  Adam  fir.st  of  men. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

If  he  [the  Lord  Chancellor]  fail  in  his  duty,  he  is  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a  certain  number  of  Lords  im- 
powered  to  summon  the  said  Parliament. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

I  mean  that  fatal,  unconstitutional  law,  which  impowered 
the  Parliament  to  sit  till  it  should  be  pleased  to  dissolve 
itself— )rarS«r/ofi.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  19., 


ni-PRA'CTICABLE.   ^        In,    (pr 
Ijipra'cticableness.  >  practkahk, 

Impracticabi'litt.  )    practise.     1 


(priv.)  and 
from 
practise.  Fr.  Prac- 
tiquer ;  It.  Pralticare ,-  Sp. Practicar,  to  do  usually, 
orusetodo;  Low  Lat. f'^'oc/ican,-  Gr.UpaKTiKos. 
from  Trpamiv,  to  do. 

That  cannot  be  done,  performed,  managed,  ac- 
complished. 

I  have  demonstrated,  that  Space  is  nothing  else  but  an 
order  of  the  existence  of  things,  observed  as  existing  toge- 
ther ;  and  therefore  the  fiction  of  a  material  finite  universe, 
moving  forward  in  an  infinite  empty  space,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. It  is  altogether  unreasonable  and  impracticnble. 
Clarke.  Leibnitz.  Fifth  Paper. 

And  indeed  I  do  not  know  a  greater  mark  of  an  able 
minister,  than  that  of  rightly  adapting  the  several  faculties 
of  men  ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  im- 
praeticableness  of  doing  this  in  any  great  degree  under  our 
present  circumstances. 

Suiift.  Upon  the  Present  State  of  Affairs. 

The  barons  exercised  the  most  despotic  authority  over 

their  vassals,  and  every  scheme  of  public  utility  was  rendered 

impracticable  by  their  continual  petty  wars  with  each  other. 

Mickte.  Lusiad,  Introd. 

Jesus  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  certainly  foreseen  the 
present  impracticability  of  converting  these  men,  and  to 
have  restrained  his  pow'er  before  them  on  that  account. 

Hard.   Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  39. 

IM'-PRECATE,!.'.  )        Vv.    Imprecation  ;     It. 

Impreca'tion.  )  Imprecazione ;   Sp.  Impre' 

cation;  Lat.  Imprecatio,  from  imprccari,  in,  and 
precari,  to  pray,  (sc.  that  evil  may  fall)  upon  (any 
one.) 

To  pray, — that  evil  may  fall,  or  be  inflicted  upon 
any  one. 

Moreover,  the  imprecation  of  the  vestall  nun  Tuccia,  whea 
shee  was  put  to  proove  her  virginitie,  continueth  extant 
upon  record ;  by  virtue  of  which  charme  shee  carried  water 
in  a  sieve  without  shedding  one  drop. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  2. 

■Why  lives  the  gamester,  who  doth  blacke  the  night 
With  cheats  and  imprecations  > 

Haiington.  Castara,  ^i.ii.  Upon  Henry  CambeH, 
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In  vain  we  blast  the  ministers  of  Fate, 

And  the  forlorn  physicians  imprecate. 

Ruckestcr.  On  the  Death  of  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange. 

With  imprecations  thus  lie  fill'd  the  air, 

And  ang'ry  Neptune  heard  th'  unrighteous  praj-er. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odt/ssey,  b.  X. 

If  iVrexico  is  not  so  populous  as  it  once  was,  neither  is  it  so 
barbarous  ;  the  shrieks  of  tlie  human  victim  do  not  now  re- 
sound from  temple  to  temple  ;  nor  does  the  huriiau  heart, 
held  up  reeking  to  the  sun,  imprecate  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  on  the  guilty  empiie.—Jllickle.   Liisiad,  Introd. 

Tlie  Pagans  had  also  an  opinion,  that  the  good  wishes 
and  the  imprecations  of  parents  were  often  fulfilled,  and  had 
in  them  a  kind  of  divination. 

Jortln.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

IM-PREGN,  D.  ^  It.  Impregnare :  S\i.Ein. 
Impre'cnant.  I  prenar ;  Lat.  In,  and  pra- 
Impre'gnate,  u.  t  (/nans,  q.d.  prce-genans ;  — 
Impregn'a'tion.  J  generating,  filling,  or  be- 
coming full,  or  big  with  young. 

To  generate  or  cause  to  generate,  fill  or  be- 
come full  or  big  with  young ;  generally,  to  fill,  to 
saturate. 

For  as  the  ocean,  besides  ebb  and  flood, 
(Which  Nature's  greatest  clerk  ne'er  understood,) 
Is  not  for  sail,  if  an  impregning  wind 
Fill  not  the  flagging  canvas. 

Huwell.  A  Poem  Royal  presented  to  His  Majesty. 

He  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 

Smird  ^vith  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  imprcgns  the  clouds 

That  shed  May  flowers.         Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

r  th'  midst  of  this  fair  plain,  the  tumid  earth 

(.is  \f  impregnate  with  a  fruitful  birth) 

Swells  gently  up  into  an  easy  hill. 

Sherbarn.    Translations.  Salmacis. 

Let  the  friends  that  would  communicate  each  take  a  dyal ; 
and  having  appointed  a  time  for  their  sympathetick  confe- 
rence ;  let  one  move  his  impregnate  needle  to  any  letter  in 
the  alphabet,  and  its  affected  fellow  will  precisely  respect 
the  sume.—Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmalixing,  c.  21. 

It  [interest]  is  the  pole  to  which  we  turn,  and  our  sym- 
pathizing judgements  seldom  decline  from  the  direction  of 
this  impregnant.—Id.  lb.  c.  H. 

Whether  the  single  signature  of  one  stone  included  in  the 
Tnatri.4  and  belly  of  another,  were  not  suflieient  at  first  to 
derive  this  vertiie  of  the  pregnant  stone,  upon  others  in 
impregnation,  may  yet  he  farther  considered. 

Brown.    Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

For  these,  impregnate  with  celestial  dew 

On  Simois'  brink  ambrosial  herbage  grew. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

That  common  mercury  may  indeed  be  spiritually  impreg- 
nated, I  have  been  persuaded  by  divers  etl'ects  that  I  have 
tried  of  such  impregnations. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  647. 

No  wholsome  scents  impregn  the  western  gale, 
But  no.'iious  stench  exhal'd  by  scorching  heat, 

Wliere  gasping  swains  the  pois'nous  air  inhale 
That  once  difl'us'd  a  medicinal  sweet. 

Cooper.   Hymn  to  Health. 

IM-PRE'GNABLE.  >        Fr.   Imprenable,      in, 

Impre'gnably.  )    (priv.)    and    prenable  ,- 

from  prendre,   capere,   to  take;   hat.  Prehendere, 
prcndere. 

That  cannot  be  taken,  cannot  be  forced  ;  in- 
vincible, unconquerable,  inaccessible. 

A  fewe  Englyshe  archers  haue  also  wonne  impreignable 
cities  and  strong  holdes,  and  kept  them  in  the  middes  of  the 
strength  of  their  enemies. 

Sir  T.  Ehjot.   The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  2?. 

And  wee  likewise  keeping  a  tumult  in  the  towne,  the 
enemie  supposing  that  our  purpose  was  to  assault  the  vpper 
fort  (which  God  knowes  was  most  impregnable  for  vs)  re- 
tyred  from  their  plotted  purpose  Ur  tlie  defence  thereof. 

Hacklugl.    Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  fiOO. 

Out  of  these  [fortress]  impregnable  by  siege,  or  in  that 
case  duly  reliev'd,  with  continual  irruptions  he  so  prevail'd 
that  the  enemy,  whose  manner  was  in  winter  to  regain  what 
in  summer  he  had  lost,  was  now  alike  in  both  seasons  kept 
short  and  straitned.— ilf>7/on.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

With  him  were  the  horse  of  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  so 
well  armed  that  (if  cf  proof  as  well  within  as  without)  each 
souldier  seemed  an  impregnable  fortification. 

Fuller.   Worthies.   Wiltshire. 

Glory,  while  the  hero  pursues  great  and  noble  enterprizes, 
is  imjij-eynahle ;  and  all  the  assailants  of  his  renown  do  but 
show  their  pain  and  impatience  of  its  brightness,  without 
throwing  tlie  least  shade  upon  \t.— Spectator,  No.  213. 

For,  on  the  prophecy  concerning  Antichrist,  the  Protes- 
tant churches  were  founded ;  and  by  the  Apocalypse  in 
general  are  they  impregnably  upheld. 

Warburion.  Works,  vol.  x,  Dis,  23. 
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IM-PREJU'DICATE.  Lat.  7;i,  (priv.)  and 
prcejudicare,  (prtp,  and  judicare,  atum,)  to  judge 
before,  (sc.  knowledge.) 

^ot  judging  before,  (knowledge;)  not  having 
the  judgment  previously  biassed. 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  solid  reason  of  one  man  is 
as  sufficient  as  the  clamour  of  a  whole  nation,  and  with  im~ 
>prejudicated  apprehensions  begets  as  firm  a  belief  as  the 
authority  or  aggregated  testimony  of -.nany  hundreds. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
He  [Jesus]  blessed  God  for  revealing  his  mysteries  to 
babes,  (to  innocent  and  well-meaning,  imprejudicale  and 
uncorrupted  persons.)— i?arrou',  vol.  iii.  Ser.  41. 

IM-PREPARA'TION.     Lat.  In,   (priv.)  and 

preparation,  (qv.) 

l.'nreadiness  :  want  of  preparation,  or  of  pre- 
viously making  or  g^etting  ready  or  fit. 


LM-PRE.SCRI'PTIBLE.  "  Fr.  Imprescrip. 
tible,  without  the  compass  of  prescription,  which 
by  no  length  of  time  can  be  aliened  or  lost," 
(Cotgrave.)     See  To  Prescribe. 

This  transaction  is  sometimes  called  the  social  compact, 
and  these  supposed  original  regulations  compose  what  are 
meant  by  the  constitution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  form,  on  one  side,  the  inherent  Indefeasible 
prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  unalienable, 
imprescriptible  birthright  of  the  subject. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

IM-PRESS,  y.    A       Fr.Imprimer;    It.  Iinpri- 

I'mpress,  n.  mere,-    Sp.  Imprimer ;    Lat. 

Impre'ssible.  Iniprimere,     impressum,     to 

Imressibi'lity.         press  into,  [in,  and  premere, 

Impre'ssion.  V  to  press.)     See  E.xpress. 

Impre'ssive.  To  press  into ;  to  mark, 

Impre'ssiveness.      or  infi.\ ;    to    mark   or   fix 

Ijipre'ssor.  deeply,  lastingly. 

Impre'ssure.  J  An  imprese  or  impress  on 
a  shield.     See  the  quotation  from  Camden. 

Impression  is  applied  to  the  effect  produced  by 
pressitre ,-  by  yielding  or  giving  way  to  pressure ; 
to  forcible  or  weighty  influence,  or  efficiency ; 
destroying  the  fixed  or  settled  state  of  the  object 
acted  upon  -. — the  idea  or  thought  impressed  or 
infixed. 

Impressive, — that  can  or  may  impress ,-  forceful ; 
also,  that  can  or  may  be  impressed ;  susceptible  of 
impressions. 

To  impress  seamen.  Skinner  says, — to  press 
or  impress,  (i.  e. )  milites  cogere,  to  force  or  com- 
pel soldiers  ;  from  the  verb  to  press,  premere, 
cogere.  Dr.  T.  H.  (he  adds)  derives  (favente 
Minerva)  from  the  Fr.  Prest,  paratus,  tenir  prest, 
paratos,  inpromtu  habere,  apprester,  apparare, 
instruere,  to  prepare,  to  provide.  And  Minshew 
says, — prest  money  is  so  called  of  the  French  word 
Prest,  i.  e.  readie,  for  that  it  bindeth  all  those 
that  have  received  it  to  be  ready  at  all  times  ap- 
pointed. The  act  of  2  Rich.  II.  c.  4,  for  the 
punishment  of  fugitive  sailors,  who  may  have 
been  arrested  and  retained  for  the  king's  service, 
and  thereof  ha\'e  received  their  wages  pertaining, 
may  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  Minshew. 

And  in  this  thought,  gan  vp  &  doun  to  wende 

Her  words  al,  and  eury  countenaunce 

And  fermeiy  impressen  in  his  minde 

The  last  point.  Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iii. 

Lo  what  a  g:ret  thing  is  affeccion. 

Men  may  die  of  imagination 

So  dope  may  impression  be  take. 

Id.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3613. 

Eke  other  sain,  that  through  impressions 

As  if  a  wight  hath  fast  a  thing  in  minde 

That  thereof  Cometh  such  auisions. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

That  purely  her  impressions 

Causen  hem  to  haue  visions. 

Id.  House  of  Fame,  h.i. 

Wherof  diners  fantasies 

Vpon  his  great  holinesse 

Within  his  herte  he  gan  impresse.— Cower.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

So  that  through  pure  impression 

Of  his  imaginacion 

AVith  all  the  herte  of  his  courage 

His  loue  vpon  this  fair  image 

He  set.  Id.  lb.  b.  iv. 

A  hart,  where  dread  was  never  so  imprest. 

To  hide  the  thought,  that  might  the  trouth  auance. 

Surrey.  Of  the  Death  of  Sir  T.  W. 
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Vnwares  it  strooke  into  her  snowey  chest. 
That  little  drops  empurpled  her  faire  breast, 

Exceeding  wroth  thokewith  the  virgin  grew, 
Albe  the  wound  were  nothing  decpe  imprest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
,So  deepe  the  deadly  feare  of  that  foul  swaine 
Was  earst  impressed  in  her  gentle  sprite. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iu.  c.  4. 
An  impresse  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a  device  in  picture 
with  his  motto,  or  word,  borne  by  noble  and  learned  per- 
sonages, to  notifie  some  particular  conceit  of  their  own. 

Camden.  Remaines.  Impresses. 
About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret. 
Emblems,  impresses,  hieroglyphics  set. 

Drayton.  The  Baron^  Wan,  b.  vi. 
Why  such  impresse  of  ship-wrights,  whose  sore  taske 
Do's  not  diuide  the  Sunday  from  the  weeke. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
From  mine  owne  windowes  torne  my  household  coat 
Raz'd  out  ray  impresse,  leaning  me  no  signe, 
Saue  men's  opinions,  and  my  lining  blood, 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
'Twas  not  voluntary,  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary  :  Aiax 
was  heere  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  vnder  an  impresse. 
Id.   Trotjl.  ^  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Enob.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd, 
Your  marriners  are  nuliters  [mukteers],  reapers,  people 
Ingrost  by  swift  in,,.^ ,  / ,    _ ;  -  '.  ,s-  Cleop.  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

Without  doubt  ai.  i  i  ,  ,ii  <i,stinate  fancy  hath  a 
great  influence  upon /'  ,  -,:;;s, 

(..r,  ,,,,'.    Witchcraft,  p.  36.  s.  7. 

But  Reason  teacheth  that  the  fruitful  seedes 

Of  all  things  lining,  through  impression 

Of  the  suu-beames  in  moist  complexion. 

Doe  life  conceiue,  and  quicked  are  by  kind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
With  such  brave  raptures  from  her  words  that  rise. 

She  made  a  breach  in  his  impressive  breast. 
And  all  his  pow'rs  so  fully  did  surprise. 
And  seem'd  to  rock  his  sen.'ies  to  their  rest. 

Drayton.   The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 
The  perfect  husband,  whose  impressive  soul 

Took  true  proportion  of  each  pensive  throe. 
Yet  had  such  power  his  passion  to  controul, 
As  not  the  same  immediately  to  show. 

Id.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

By  Jove  multipotent 

Thou  should'st  not  beare  from  me  a  Greekish  member 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressurc  made 

Of  our  ranke  feud. — Shakes.  Troyl.  §•  Cress.  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

By  your  leaue  wax.     Soft,  and  the  impressure  of  Lucrece. 

with  which  she  vses  to  scale.— /d.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.sl 

Those  natural  notices  we  have  for  the  distinguishing  of 

truth  and  falsehood  of  things  that  are  represented  to  us  from 

him.     They  are  the  image  of  his  own  mind  impressed  upon 

our  sou\s.— Sharp,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  1. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  instanced  in  (things)  of  a  like 
nature,  and  things  that  bear  such  plain  impresses  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  care,  that  they  manifest  the  superinten- 
denceof  the  infinite  Creator.— 2)i;r/ia;re.  Physico-Theol.  b.  x. 


But  the  clergy  were  now  so  bathed  in  blood,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  stript  themselves  of  those  impressions  of 
pity  and  compassion  which  are  natural  to  mankind. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1534. 
It  is  the  first  rule,  that  whatever  is  not  ofl'ered  to  the 
memory  upon  very  easy  terms,  is  not  duly  tendered.     For 
fancy  is  the  receiver  and  impressor. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  333. 
The  power  of  impressing  seafaring  men  for  the  s&D  service 
by  the  king's  commission,  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute, and  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance. 

Blackslone.  Commentaries,  b.  i,  c.  13 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years  ; 
The  mind  impressible  and  soft  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 

Cowper.  Progress  of  Erroiir, 
By  his  own  manner  of  reciting  verses,  which  was  wonder- 
fully impressive,  he  plainly  showed  that  he  thought  there 
was  too  much  of  artificial  tone  and  measured  cadence  in  the 
declam.ation  of  the  theatre. 

Murphy.  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
We  think  a  great  deal  more  frequently  about  it  [Religion], 
we  think  of  it  for  a  longer  continuance,  and  our  thoughts 
of  it  have  much  more  of  vivacity  and  imprcssiveness. 

Paley,  Ser.  4. 
IM-PRE'VALENXY.     In,  (priv.)  and  preva- 
lence; Lat.  Proivalentia,  from  pravulere,  (pra,  and 
valere,)  to  be  strong,  Ix-fore  or  above  others. 
Want  of  superior  strength  ;  inefficacy. 
That  nothing  can  separate  God's  elect  from  his  everlasting 
love,  he  proves  it  by  induction  of  the  most  powerful  agents, 
phs  in  the  impotence  and  imprevalency  cf  then} 
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IM-PREVA'RICABLE.  Not  to  be  prevari- 
cated,  (qv.)  not  to  be  deviated  or  gone  out  of  the 
way,  or  aside,  from. 

If  then  it  be  aji  imprevaricahle  law  with  all  bodies,  that 
none  whatever  can  move,  unless  it  be  moved  by  another :  it 
fallows  that  the  soul,  wliic^U  moves  without  being  stirred  or 
excitated  by  any  thing  else,  is  of  a  higher  race  than  they ; 
and  consequently  is  immaterial  and  void  of  quantity. 

Bigbij.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  5. 

IMPRI'MATUR,  Lat.  Let  it  he  printed.  The 
word  by  which  the  licenser  allowed  a  book  to  be 
printed. 

As  if  the  learned  grammatical  pen  that  ^^Tote  it,  would 

cast  no  ink  without  Latin ;  or  perhaps,  as  they  thought, 

because  no  vulgar  tongue  was  worthy  to  express  the  pure 

conceit  of  an  imprimatur.— Milton.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 

As  if  a  letter'd  dunce  had  said,  "  Tis  right," 

And  imprimatur  usher'd  it  to  light.  Young,  Sat.  7. 

IM-PRI'MING.  Lat.  Primus,  first;  the  first- 
lings, first  actions,  motions,  effects. 


IM-PRI'MIS,  Lat.     In  the  first  place. 
In-primis,  Grand,  you  owe  me  for  a  jest ; 
I  lent  you,  on  meere  acquaintance,  at  a  feast. 

B.  Jonson,  Epig.  73. 
Let  me  just  tell  you  how  my  time  is 
Past  in  a  country  life.     Imprimis. 
As  soon  as  Phoebus'  rays  inspect  us. 
First,  sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfast. 

Prior.  Epistle  to  Fleehcood  Shephurd. 
Imprimis,  pray  observe  his  hat 
Wiiigs  upon  either  side— mark  that. 
Well !  what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather  ? 
Why  these  denote  a  brain  of  feather. 

Goldsmith.  A  \ew  Simile. 

IJI-PRINT,  V.  \      Also    anciently  Em.       Fr. 

Impri'nting,  7(.  i  Imprinter ;  It.  Imprimere ;  Sp. 
Imprimir ;  hsit.  Imprimere ;  to  press  into,  (»n,  and 
premere,  to  press.)     See  Impress. 

To  print  or  press  into  ;  to  mark,  stamp,  or  infix 
. — letters  or  characters  ;  to  infix  (in  the  mind. ) 

The  stap  of  Jhesu  Crisfte,  in  a  Eton  imprinted,  was  that 
fyme  [Ao.  32.  Hen.  III.]  brought  into  Englonde  by  a  friere 
of  the  ordre  of  prechours.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  250,  Note. 

[Some]  haue  with  long  and  often  thinking  theron,  im- 
printed that  feare  so  sore  in  theyr  ymaginacion,  that  some 
of  the  haue  not  after  cast  it  of  without  greate  difficultie. 

Sir  T.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  1197. 
Howbeit,  two  feats  they  may  thank  us  for.     That  is  the 
science  of  imprinting,  and  the  craft  of  making  paper. 

Id.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  G. 
And  near  that  tree's  more  spacious  root. 

Then  looking  on  the  ground. 
The  shape  other  most  dainty  foot 

Imprinted  there  I  touni.— Drayton.  Quest  of  Cijnthia. 

The  speculation  whereof,  carrieth  me  away  againe  into  a 

new  discourse  of  living  creatures,  and  their  natures ;  and 

namely,  to  fetch  from  thence  the  medicines  wliich  nature 

bath  imprinted  in  them. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvii.  c.  13. 

It  seeming  to  me  a  near  contradiction,  to  say,  that  there 

are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul,  which  it  perceives  or 

understands  not ;  imprinting,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being 

nothing  else,  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  perceived. 

Locke.  Of  the  Hum.  Undcrst.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 

Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

IM-PRI'SON,  V.  I      Also  anciently  Em,  fqv.) 

Impri'sonment.      I  Fr.  Emprisoner,-    It.  Impri- 

sionare ;    S^.  Aprisonar ;    in,   and  prison,-    (from 

pris,  taken,  part,  of  prendre,  to  talie  ;)  a  place  for 

those  taken,  for  captives. 

To  put  into,  or  keep  in,  prison,  in  captivity;  to  con- 
fine any  one  taken ;  generally,  to  confine  or  shut  up. 


The  shrew  is  imprisoned,  and  this  rightful!  is  corowned. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

And  with  her  came  Jasper  erle  of  Penbroke,  and  Jhon 

erle  of  Oxenford.  whiche  after  diuerse  long  imprisonmentes 

lately  escaped,  fled  out  of  England  into  Fraunce  &  came  by 

fortune  to  this  assemble.— ii'aii.  Edw.  IF.  an.  9. 

Where  she  (afFraid  of  nought) 

By  guilefull  treason  and  by  subtiU  sliglit 
Surprised  was,  and  to  Grantorto  brought, 
Who  her  imprison'd  hath,  and  her  life  often  sought. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,b.  v.  c.  U, 
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E\ile  renown'd  and  grac'd  Rutilius : 

Imprisonment  and  poison  did  reveal 

The  worth  of  Socmtes.— Daniel.   To  Henry  Wiiothesly. 

"  Return?"  (said  Hector  tir'd  with  stern  disdain,) 

"  What !  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again  ? 

Was't  not  enough,  ye  valiant  warriors  say. 

Nine  years  imprison'd  in  those  towers  ye  lay »" 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

It  is  but  six  or  seven  years  since  a  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Malony,  a  man  of  morals,  neither  guilty  nor  accused  of 
any  thing  noxious  to  the  State,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  exercising  the  functions  of  his  Religion ; 
and  after  lying  in  jail  two  or  three  years,  was  relieved  by 
the  mercy  of  Government  from  perpetual  imprisonment, 
on  condition  of  perpetual  banishment. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election. 


^  Fr. Improbable;  It.  Ini- 
>  probahile  ,-  Sp.  Impro- 
J  bable ;    Lat.  Improbabilis, 


I.M-PRO'BABLE 

Impro'babi.v. 

Improbaui'lity.        J  bable;    Lat.  Irnproh 
(in,   priv.  and  probabilis,   from  prob-are ;    A.  S. 
Prof-ian,  to  prove  ; )  that  cannot  be  proved. 

That  cannot  be  proved;  consequentially,  that 
cannot  be  believed,  incredible :  not  to  be  easily 
proved,  not  to  be  believed  without  further  reason  ; 
unlikely. 

He  [Coilus  the  son  of  Marius]  (if  Beda  err  not,  living  near 
500  years  after,  yet  our  ancientest  Author  of  this  report)  sent 
to  Elutherius,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  an  improbable  letter,  as 
some  of  the  contents  discover,  desiring  that  by  his  apnoint- 
ment  he  and  his  people  might  receive  Christianity. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 
Dioneth,  an  imaginary  king  of  Britain,  or  duke  of  Corn- 
wal,  who  improbably  sided  with  them  against  his  own 
country,  hardly  escaping.— /d.  lb.  b.  iii. 

It  is  the  praise  of  omnipotencie  to  wotke  by  improbabili- 
ties; Elisha  with  salt,  Moses  wnth  wood,  shall  sweeten  the 
bitter  waters ;  let  no  man  despise  the  meanes,  when  he 
knowes  the  Author.— £p.  7/a«.  Cont.   Waters  of  Marah. 

And  indeed  it  is  very  improbable  that  we,  who  by  the 
strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter  into  the  knowledge  of 
any  being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own,  should  be  able  to  iind 
out  by  them  that  supreme  nature,  which  we  cannot  other- 
wise deline  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laici,  Pref. 

But  there  [are]  degrees  herein  from  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  certainty  and  demonstration,  quite  down  to  improba- 
bility and  unlikeliness,  even  to  the  confines  of  impossibility. 
Locke.  Hum.  Uuderst.  b.  iv.  c.  15. 

The  antients  made-Mnemosyne  the  mother  of  the  Muses, 
supposing  Memory  the  ground  work  and  foundation  of  all 
skill  and  learning :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  structure  of 
a  man's  organs,  which  enables  him  to  remember  well,  may 
render  him  equally  capable  of  any  other  accomplishment 
with  proper  cultivation. 
I  Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  10. 

I  He  [Mr.  Gibbon]  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  most 
and  best  of  his  readers  were  much  unsatisfied  with  him. 

'  And  a  few  years  more  may,  not  improbably,  leave  him  with- 
out one  admirer.— flui-d.  On  the  Prophecies,  App. 

I       IM-PRO'BITY.      Sp.  Improbidad;     Lat.   Ln- 
probilas,  (in,  priv.  sx\i\  prubitas,  horn  prubus ;   Gv. 
Upewov,  honourable. ) 
Dishonour  or  dishonesty. 

Christians  by  externall  profession  they  are  all,  whose 
marke  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  thinges  which  wee 
haue  mentioned,  yea  although  they  be  impious  idolaters, 
wicked  heretiques,  persons  excomraunicable,  yea  and  cast 
out  for  notorious  improbiiie. 

Hooker.  Ecelesiasticall  Politie,  b.  iii.  §  1. 


IM-PROFI'CIENCE.  >      In,  (priv.)  and  pro- 
Improi-i'cienct.  )ficience,  from  Lat.Pro- 

ficicns,  pres.  part,  of  proficere,  (pro,  and  fiicere,) 
to  make  progress  or  advancement. 

Want  of  progress  or  advancement ;  want  of  im- 
provement. 


Bacon.  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

For  my  part,  the  excellency  of  the  Ministry,  since  waited  ' 

on  by  such  an  imprnficiency,  increases  my  presaging  fears 

of  the  approaching  misery  of  the  people.  ! 

Boyle.   ;ro)/«,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  The  Life,  j 

IM-PRO'FITABLE.     Also  anciently,  and  now 
usually  written, —  Unprofitable,  (qv. )  I 

Pcrceyuynge  the  improfylable  weedes  appering  which  wyll  I 
annoy  his  corne  or  herbes,  forthwith  wedeth  the  clene  out  i 
of  his  ground,  and  wylle  nat  suffre  them  to  growe  or  in- 
crease.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governoxr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 
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ectes  arise  not  to  polls  the  peopla 
3  way,  vnder  a  colour  of  long  pray- 
ing and  hypocritish  holynesse,  liuying  themselues  idle  and 
beyng  vtterly  vnto  the  conmioweaith  improfltable. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  193. 

I.M-PROLl'FICATE,  v.    To  be  or  cause  to  be 
prolifick  ;  or  fruitful. 

[This]  may  be  a  means  to  improlijicale  the  seed. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  !6. 

IM-PRO'PER.  ^  Fr.  Impropre ;  It.  Impro- 
I.MPRO'PERLY.  y  prio  ;  hat.  Iniproprius,  (in, 
I.mpropri'etv.     J    priv.     and  proprius,    which 

Vossius  thinks  is  from  prope,  near ; )  not  belonging 

to,  unbecoming. 

Unbecoming,  unsuitable,  unadapted  to,  unfit, 

erroneous. 

The  worlde,  as  of  his  propre  kinde 

Was  euer  vntrew,  and  as  the  blinde 

Improperly  he  demeth  fame.  Gower.  Con.  .4.  Prol. 

Modestie :  which  worde  not  being  knowen  in  the  Englyshe 

tongue,  ne  of  all  them  whiche  vnderstode  Latine,  excejjt 

they  had  red  good  auctours,  they  improperly  named  this 

vertue  dyscrecion.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Goeernovr,  b.  i.  c.  25. 

Alb.  But  who  is  this? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;  who  in  disguise 
Followed  his  enemy  King,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  s,\?i\e.— Shakespeare.  Lear,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Stonehenge  and  it  [Wansdike  or  Woden's  dike]  not  im- 
properly contend,  being  several  works  of  two  several  nations 
anciently  hateful  to  each  other,  Britons  and  Saxons. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3.  Sdden.  Illustrations. 
I  The  plain  truth  (as  words  may  certify  your  eyes,  saving 
all  impropriety  of  object)  is  that  in  the  pool'are  seated  three 
I  isles,  Bruuksey,  Fursey,  and  St.  Helen's.— /a.  lb.  s.  2. 
I  The  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  York  demurred  about 
■  the  same  petition,  and  sent  their  reasons  to  the  King,  why 
they  could  not  acknowledge  him  supreme  head,  which  (as 
appears  by  the  King's  answer  to  them,)  were  chiefly  founded 
]  on  this,  that  the  term  head  was  improper,  and  did  not  agree 
to  any  under  Chnst.— Burnet.  Reformation,  an.  1531. 

I  shall,  by  God's  assistance,  from  these  words  debate  tho 
case  of  a  weak,  or  (as  some  improperly  enough  call  it)  a 
tender  conscience.— Soa/A,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  5. 

It  is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but  lest 
you  should  form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of  some 
moment  to  you,  that  I  trouble  you  at  all  upon  the  subject. 
Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol  precious  to  the  Election. 
He  was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated,  while  ha 
was  yet  deformed  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance 
and  neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him ;  while  the  reading 
was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allusions  understood. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 
IM-PROPI'TIOUS.  Li, (priv. ) a.nA propitious ; 
Lat.  Propitius,  from  prope,  says  Vossius, — quia, 
qui,  propinqui  sunt,  auxilium  forre  possunt. 
Unkind ;  unfavourable. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  in  the  me.in  time  that  5'our  dreams 
were  imprcpitious. — Reliqtiice  Wottoniancc,  p.  j74. 


[0N.-\ 

t  ) 


In,  (priv.)  and  pro- 
portion ;  Lat.  Prvpor- 
tio ;  pro,  and  portio, 
irt  or  share.    See  Dis- 


IM- PROPORTION. 

Impropo'rtionable. 
Impropo'rtionate. 
quasi  partio,  from  pars,  i 
proportion. 

Want  of  proportion,  of  due  division  into  parts 
or  shares. 

If  a  man  be  inclined  to  a  lesser  good,  more  than  to  a 
greater,  he  will,  in  action,  betake  himself  to  the  lesser  good, 
and  desert  the  greater  merely  out  of  the  improportion  of  the 
two  inclinations  or  judgments  to  their  objects. 

Digby.  Of  Man's  Soul,  c.  11. 
Amo.  I  am  a  rhinoceros  if  I  had  thought  a  creature  of  her 
symmetry  could  have  dar'd  so  improportioiiahle  and  abrupt 
a  digression.— S.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Retells,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 
The  cavity  is  improportionate  to  the  head. 

Smith.  On  Old  Age,  p.  59. 

IM-PRO'PRIATE,  V.  ^       See  Improper,  also 
Impro'priatiox.  >  ArpROPRiATE,anciDis- 

ImPROPRIA'tOR.  J    APPROPRIATE. 

To  assign,  or  allot,  or  assume  to  a  peculiar  or 
particular  purpose,  person  or  thing. 

Skinner  notices  that  appropriation  (of  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice)  and  impropriation  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  latter  term  being  used  of  those  in 
the  possession  of  laymen  by  tho  gift  of  the  king 
the  former  of  those  annexed  to  some  ecclesiastical 
corporation. 

One  of  Milton's  antagonists  appears  to  have 
used  improper  as  a  verb.  See  the  quotation  froiii 
Milton. 


IMP 

See  the  quotatioa  from  SpelmM,  : 


IMP 


Appro- 
pnute. 

Canst  thou  impropriate  to  the 
Augustus  worthy  praise  ? 

Drant.  Horace.  Ep.  to  Quintius. 

To  impose  them  [forms]  upon  ministers  lawfully  call'd, 

and  sufficiently  try'd,  as  all  ought  to  be  ere  they  be  admitted, 

is  a  supercilious  tyranny,  impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to 

themselves.— J/i7(on.  Animad.  upon  Rem.  DeJ. 

Tythes  are  so  undoubtedly  God's  inheritance,  as  though 
seme  have  curiously  disputed  his  title  to  them,  as  now  due  : 
yet  none  but  the  impmprialor  denies  his  ri:.;ht  to  them,  as 
«..«(  iae.—Spelman.  The  Jliylds  of  the  Church,  Pref. 

Lastly,  he  has  resolv'd  that  neither  person  nor  caiise  shall 

ye  hear  is  improper.     ---  .      ^       . 

good  parsonage  or  impropriation  bought  out  for  him  would 
not  improper  him,  because  there  may  be  a  quirk  in  the  word, 
I  Icavs  it  for  a  canonist  to  resolve. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

After  this  there  followed  many  other  Bulla  for  other 
Eellgious  Houses  and  Rectories  that  were  impropriated. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 

All  the  impropriations  might  easily  have  been  purchased 
in  those  days,  when  the  national  funds  were  all  clear,  and 
such  vast  arrears  in  all  Bishoprics,  as  if  laid  out  to  that  use, 
would  very  much  have  lessened  the  number  of  tli 


ROVE,  I'.    ^      Approve  and  improve,  ap- 
/vEMENT.  provement  and  improvement, 

I  --J    :_    q1(J  lJ^^y    as 


IM-PROVE,  I' 

Impro' 

Imppo'ver.  V  are  used 

Impro'vable.  I  respectively  equivalent,  by 

L\iPRo'v.\BLENES5.J  statute  of  Merton  (see  in 
Rastall)  the  great  men  of  England,  leaving  suffi- 
cient pasture,  are  allowed  to  make  the  profit  or 
approvement  of  the  residue,  &c.  and  lords  of  waste 
woods  and  pastures  are  allowed  to  improve  the  said 
n'oods,  &c.  or  make  improvement  of  them ;  the 
tenants  having  sufficient  pasture  to  their  hold. 
Hence  Skinner  derives  the  verb  from  the  Lat.  In, 
and  probus ;  q.  d.  prohum  seu  bonum  facere  vel 
fieri,  to  make  or  become  useful  or  good 


But  an 


one,  who  being  indicted  of  treason  or  felony,  and 
arraigned  for  the  same,  doth  confess  the  fact  before  her  [Ni 
plea  pleaded,  and  appeals  or  accuses  others  his 
accomplices  in  the  same  crime,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  pardon.  Such  approvement,  Blackstone  adds, 
can  only  be  in  capital  oflences.  And  it  is  not  at 
ail  probable  that  these  words  differ  in  any  thing 
except  their  application:  in  the  latterusage,  to 
approve  is  simply  to  prove  or  make  proof  of.  (  See 
Improve,  ante.)     In  the  former,  to  make  proof  or 


Lat.  Improsper,  in, 
(priv.)  and  prosper; 
from  irpo(x-(popos,  that 
is,  commodus,  utilis, 
■Kpoix-<pipiiv,  to  bring 


l\ehon.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull.  \  (.^[^1  gf^  (;(,  i^oke.  experiment  upon;  and,  conse- 
This  design  he  thought  would  be  more  easily  carried  on,  '  quentiallv, — 

"  ■         '-    -'—         rj,^  meliorate,  to  better,  to  correct,  to  amend; 

to  enhance,  to  increase. 
Manure  thyself  then,  to  thyself  b'  improv'd, 
And  with  vain  outward  things  be  no  more  mov  d, 
But  to  know  that  I  love  thee,  and  would  be  lov'd. 

Donne.  To  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward. 
The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  naturall  ob- 
taining of  riches  ;  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessing,  the 
earth's;  but  it  is  alow.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Riches. 

Because  there  is  a  perfection  of  degrees,  as  well  as  kinds, 
eminent  improvers  of  any  art  may  be  allowed  for  the  co- 
inventors  thereof,  being  founders  of  that  accession  which 
they  add  thereunto.— fM/(er.  Worthies  General,  c.  12. 

We  might  be  engaged  to  enter  on  the  examination  of  the 
Romish  doctrines  of  the  improvableness  of  attrition  into  con- 
trition, by  the  priest's  aid,  without  the  sinner  s  change  of 
life.— /fremmonrf.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 
You  have  advanc'd  to  wonder  their  renown, 
And  no  less  virtuously  improv'd  your  own. 

Waller.  To  a  Person  of  Honour. 

Did  God  vouchsafe  such  transcendent  blessings  either  to 

d  all     them  or  us  only  to  be  improved  into  the  food  and  fewel  of 


mhappy. 


if  some  rich  impropriators  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  restore 
to  the  Church  some  part  of  her  revenues,  which  they  had  too 
long  retained.- /rf.  lb. 

IM-PRO'SPEROUS. 

Impro'speroi'Sly. 
!mpro'sperousnes.s. 
I.siprospe'rity. 
convenient,  useful,  atro   t 
forward. 

I'seless,  luckless,  unfortunate, 
Or  falsed  matches,  finished 

In  wrong  of  others,  might. 

By  still  improsperous  presidents. 

Deterre  friwa  wronging  right. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xii.  c.  76. 
Thus  like  arose  by  some  unkindly  blast, 

'Mongst  many  buds  that  round  about  it  grow, 
The  with'ring  leaves  impros'prouslg  doth  cast, 
Whilst  aU  the  rest  their  sovereign  beauties  show. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair, 

Tha    improsperousness,   ruin  perhaps,  irui-oXE 
whole  kingdom  should  be  imputable  to  one  such  : 
our  prayers  to  Heaven  for  you,  be  out  sounded  and  drown'd 
with  that  most  contrary  eloquence. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  514. 


Now  seuen  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 
Since  thti  improsperous  voyage  we  begun. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  ^neis,  h.  v. 
Shouldst  thou,  O  monarch  !  follow  to  our  cost 
Th'  improsperous  war,  soon  death  may  level  all. 
And  chiefs  and  people  share  one  common  fall  ? 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxviii. 

For  the  prosperity  or  improsperity  of  a  man,  or  his  fate 
here,  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  his  own  prudence  or 
imprudence,  but  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  situation 
among  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  what  they  do. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

IM-PROVE.  Fr.  Improuver  ;  Lat.  Improbare,  , 
(in,  priv.  and  probare,  to  prove,  A.  S.  Profian,  I 
pro6-are,  examinare,  judicare,)  to  dis;jroi;e,  disap-  i 
prove,  reprove.      See  Umimproved. 

To  censure ;  to  impeach,  to  blame,  to  'ceprove. 

And  because  when  he  rehearsed  his  preachyng  and  hys 
doynges  vnto  the  hygh  Apostles,  they  could  improue  no- 
Uiyng,  therefore  will  he  be  equall  with  the  best. 

Tijndall.    Workes,-p.\77. 

Their  rayling  uppon  the  open  and  manifest  truth  which 

they  could  not  improue,  and  resystyng  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 

Jd.  lb.  p.  340. 

It  is  maruell  but  here  he  somewhat  that  they  improue,  for 
thoir  mynds  is  so  intoxicate  that  there  is  nothing,  but  they 
wiil  note  it  with  a  blacke  coale,  and  yet  all  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.— Jri/'A.  Workes.  p.  77. 

And  this  is  the  Catholique  faith,  against  the  which,  how 
thauctor  wil  fortify,  that  he  would  haue  called  Catholique, 
and  confute  that  he  improueth,  1  intend  hereafter  more  par- 
ticularly to  touch.— Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  b.  i.  fol.  15. 

Wliiche  hooke  this  auctordoth  after  especially  allow,  how 
Boeuer  all  the  summe  of  his  teachyng  doth  improue  it  in 
that  point.— /rf.  lb.  Of  the  Presence,  fol.  18. 


intemperance. — South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  9. 

Their  scholars,  as  Aristotle  excellently  describes  them, 
thought  themselves  greatly  improved  in  Philosophy,  and 
that  they  were  become  gallant  men,  if  they  did  but  hear 
and  understand  and  learn  to  dispute  about  morality  ;  though 
it  had  no  effect  at  all,  nor  influence  upon  their  manners. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  6. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  according  to  his  natural  frame  and 
temper,  addicted  to  modesty  and  temperance,  to  virtuous 
and  sober  courses.  Here  is  indeed  something  improvable 
into  a  bright  and  a  noble  perfection.- Sou/A,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

When  the  corruption  of  men's  manners  by  the  habitual 
improvement  of  this  vicious  principle  comes  from  personal 
to  be  general  and  universal,  so  as  to  diffuse  and  spread  itself 
over  a  whole  community ;  it  naturally  and  directly  tends  to 
1  and  subversion  of  the  government,  where  it  so  pre- 


-Id.  vol. 


As  the  noble  fouuder  of  the  Lectures  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  preaching,  was  a  great  improver  of  natural  know- 
ledge, so  in  all  probability  he  did  it  out  of  a  pious  end,  as 
it  of  his  genius. 
Derham.  Physico-Theohgg,  To  the  Reader. 

eep  recess. 

shouls, 
>e  the  transient  hour  of  peace, 
■  troubled  minds  with  mutual  songs. 

Warton.  Eel.  Acis  «■  Alcyon. 
re,  that  exercise  is 
•  faculties. 
lair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  2. 

IM-PROVI'DE,  V.  ^         Fr.    Improuveu  ;      It. 
Impro'vident.  j   Improvvido ;    Sp.  Imirro- 

Impro'videntlv»        V  vido ;      Lat.  Improvidus, 
Impro'videncb.  j  in,  (priv.)  and  providus, 

Lmprovi'sion.  )  from  providere,  pro,  and 

vid-ere,  Gr.  EiS-eif,  to  foresee. 

Not  to  foresee,  not  to  forecast,  and  consequen- 
tially, not  to  prepare. 

Improvident,  (or  imprudent,) — not  foreseeing  or 
forecasting  ;  careless,  regardless  of  the  future  ; 
incautious,  heedless. 

Iu70 


IMP 

He  was  ,n  ieopardye  of  his  lyfe,  and  all  improuided  for 
dread  of  death,  coacted  to  take  a  small  balynger,  and  to  saj  le 
into  Fraunce.— ifn«.  Edw.  IF.  an.  23. 

The  English  Ambassadors  returned  out  of  Flanders  from 
Maximilian,  and  certified  the  King,  that  he  was  not  to  hope 
for  any  aide  from  Maximilian,  for  that  hee  was  altogether 
improuided.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  109. 

Nor  never  dost  thou  any  thing  forecast. 

But  as  thou  art  improvident,  so  light. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Norman  1; 

Distracted  in  her  course,  improvidently  rash. 

She  oft  against  the  cleefs  her  crystal  front  doth  daph. 

Id.  Poly-Olhion,  s.  12. 

As  they,  to  rid  an  inconvenience, 

Stick  not  to  raise  a  mischief  in  the  stead. 

Which  after  mocks  their  weak  improvidence. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 
WHierein  nevertheless  there  would  be  a  main  defect,  and 
]  improvision  justly  accusable. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
No  laws,  no  manners  form'd  the  barbarous  race  : 
But  wild,  the  natives  rov'd  from  place  to  place  ; 
Untaught  and  rough,  improvident  of  gain. 
They  lieap'd  no  wealth,  nor  turn'd  the  fruitful  plain. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  viii. 
I  shall  propose  to  tou  to  suppress  the  hoard  of  trade  and 
plantations  ;  and  to  recommit  all  its  business  to  the  council 
from  whence  it  was  very  improvidently  taken. 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Economical  Reform. 
By  other  his  perfidious,  unjust,  and  tyrannical  acts  by  him 
perpetrated  and  done,  and  by  his  total  improvidence  in  not 
taking  any  one  rational  security  whatsoever  against  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  those  acts,  did  make  himself 
guilty  of  all  the  mutual  slaughter  and  devastation  which 
ensued.— /rf.  Art.  of  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

IM-PRU'DENT.  ^       Ft.  Imprudent;    If.  and 

I.mpri'dently.         V  Sp.  Imprudente  ,-  Lat.  Im- 

Impru'dence.  j  prudens,    in,    (priv.)    and 

prudens,  contr.  from  providens,  foreseeing.       See 

Improvide. 

Not  foreseeing  or  forecasting;  careless,  (of 
consequences,)  regardless,  incautious,  heedless; 
indiscreet,  injudicious. 

And  thus 
French  earie 
valiant  English  knight  ouermatched. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  li.  p.  35. 

But  whether  it  were  his  destinye  or  hys  folye,  he  so  im- 
prudentlii  demeaned  hymselfe,  that  within  shorte  space,  he 
came  into  the  handes  of  his  mortall  enemies. 

Hall.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 

To  whom  thus  Michael.    These  are  the  product 

Of  those  ill  mated  marriages  thou  sawst; 

Where  good  with  bad  were  matcht,  who  of  themselves 

Abhor  to  jovn  :  and  by  imprudence  mixt. 

Produce  prodigious  births  of  bodie  or  mind. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

Her  JLijesty  took  a  great  dislike  at  the  imprudent  beha- 
viour of  manV  of  the  ministers  and  readers  ;  there  being 
many  weak  ones  among  them,  and  little  or  no  order  observed 
in  the  public  service,  and  few  or  none  wearing  the  surplice. 
Strype.  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

A  fight  by  Admi  Herbert  with  the  French,  he  impru- 
dently setting  on  them  in  a  creek  as  they  were  landing 
men  in  Ireland,  bywch  we  came  off  with  greate  slaughter 
and  little  honom.— Evelyn.  Memoirs,  April  26,  1689. 

By  which  he  manifested  his  imprudence,  in  this  so  eariy 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Pariiament,  by  taking  no- 
tice of  what  was  depending  in  the  two  houses,  before  it  came 
to  be  judicially  presented  to  him. 

'^  Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ui.  p.  31. 

Generation  continues  to  produce  bodies  resembling  the 
two  first,  the  souls  which  flutter  in  the  air,  and  are  dis- 
persed eveiy  where  in  these  lower  regions,  imprudently 
enter  into  the  corporeal  prisons 
nually  produces  and  prepares  f- 
willingly  continue. 


IS  by  the  imprudent  and  foolish  hardines  of  the 
■le,  the  Frenchmen  were  discomfited,  and  that 


liich  concupiscenc 
:  their  reception  ;  there  they 
[loured  with  their  habitation. 
Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A\-hen  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  w'nich 
enabled  him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  his  epic  poem.  But 
this  serenity  was  interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  o,vn  impru- 
dence He  wrote  some  Satires  which  gave  oiTence. 
"'  Mickle.  The  Life  of  Camoens. 

IM-PU'BERTY.  Lat.  Impubes,  in,  (priv. )  and 
pubes,  pubertas  ;  the  vigour  of  youth,  first  appear- 
ance of  manhood.     It  is  applied  by  Paley  to— 

The  want  of  age  ;  at  which  the  contract  of 
marriage  may  be  legally  entered  into. 

Sentences  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  which  release  the 
rarties  a  vinculo  matrimonii  by  reason  of  impuherty,  frigi- 
dity consanguinity  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  prior 
marriage,  or  want  of  requisite  consent  ot  parents  or  guar- 
dians are  not  dissolutions  of  the  marriage  contract  but 
judicial  declarations,  that  there  never  was  any  marriage. 
I  Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  ui.  c.  7. 


IMP 


I'M-PUDENT.  "^  Fr.  In 

I'mpudently.        I  Impuden 

I'mpudence.          (  (!",  pi'iv 

I'mpudency.        )  ashamed 


I'M-PUDENT."^       Vv.  Impudent;  It  and  Sp. 

'ente  ;    Lat.  Impudens  ,- 

priv.  and  pudem,  to  be 

ishamed ;)  shameless.     See 

Fl'DENCY. 

Shameless,  unblushing,  barefaced  ;  immodest, 
indecent. 

Canii  (saieth  Donate)  is  a  worde  that  menne  vse  to  ob- 

iecte  vnto  suche  as  be  impudent  and  shamelesse  felowes.  or 

to  any  others  in  despite  and  for  a  great  contumely  or  checke.  I 

Udal.  Flowres,  fol.90. 

And  where  he  not  of  so  drie  and  cholerick  a  complexion, 

as  commonly  Spaniards  are,  he  would  blush  for  uery  shame  i 

in  publishing  so  impudentiy  such  manifest  vnlruthes.  | 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  596.  ' 

And  that  the  impudencie  of  the  Spanish  generalU  may 
more  plainely  appeare,  the  sayde  Henrie  Sauile  doth  an- 
swere  particularly  to  euery  vntreuth  in  the  same  letter  con-  [ 
tayned,  as  hereafter  foUoweth.— /d.  lb.  p.  593.  i 

With  that,  a  joyous  fellowship  issev/de 
Of  minstrals,  making  goodly  meriment, 
With  wanton  bards,  and  rymers  impudent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
His  father  once  (as  Heath'nish)  did  pretend. 

That  in  his  carape  no  Christian  more  should  dwell, 
And  numbers  (straight  lest  him  they  should  offend) 
From  their  profession  impudently  fell. 

Stirling^  Domes-dag.  Ninth  Iloure. 
Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  the  more  loathsome  Age  : 
Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fashion  knit) 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit ! 

B.  Jonson.  The  Just  Indignation  of  the  Author,  S/c. 

But  yet  they  themselves  whom  he  [Cleon]  thus  flattered, 
knowing  his  extreme  covetousness,  impvdcncy  and  boldness, 
preferred  Nicias  before  him. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  451. 

They  [the  Monks]  became  lewd  and  dissolute,  and  so 
impudent  in  it,  that  some  of  their  farms  were  let  for  bringing 
in  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  lusts. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1535, 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 

That  Edward's  Miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face  ; 

To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood, 

In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 

Faith  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 

Come  here  in  crowds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore, 

Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  on  all  those  claims  of 
debt,  which  the  minister  exhausts  himself  in  contrivances 
to  augment  with  new  usuries  without  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  with  astonishment  of  the  impudence,  both  of  the 
claim  and  of  the  adjudication  ? 

Burke.  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcoi's  Debts. 

IMPU'GN,  u.  -^      Also  anciently  £m,(qv.)   Fr. 

Impugna'tion.    >  Impugner ;   It.  Impugnare ;  Sp. 

Impu'gner.  J  Impugnar ;  Lat.  Impugnare  ,- 
(tn,  and  pugnare,  to  fight.  ) 

To  fight  against,  to  oppose  or  contend  against, 
to  resist,  to  withstand ;  to  attack  or  assail. 

And  alle  men  that  herden  hym  woundriden,  and  seiden, 
wher  this  is  not  he  thAt  ynpugnyde  in  lerusalem  hem  that 
clepiden  to  help  this  mme.—  H'ictif.  Dedis,  c.  9. 

But  as  for  Simkin,  except  he  better  impugned  the  proofe. 
If  the  wager  wer  but  a  butterflye,  1  wold  neuer  awarde  hym 
one  wing— 5tr  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  216. 

My  sermon  made  before  the  Kynges  moost  excellent  Ma- 
iestye,  touchynge  partly  the  Catholique  faith  of  the  moost 
precious  sacreraet  of  thaltare,  1  see  now  impugned,  by  a 
booke  set  forth,  ^nder  the  name  of  my  lord  of  Cauntorburies 
grace.— .Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  Pref. 

His  very  words  truely  alleaged.  ouertlirowe  this  authour 
in  the  impugnniion  of  Christes  reale  presence  in  the  sacra- 
mente.  —Id.  lb.   Transuhstantiation.  fol.  lOr. 

That  is  to  wit  the  impngnaiio  of  that  vncharitable  heresye 
•wherewith  he  would  make  yon  to  owre  great  harme  &  muche 
more  your  own,  believe  ye  we  nede  none  helpe  and  that  there 
were  no  purgatory.^Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  313. 

He  could  clear  himself  from  some  matters  laid  to  his 
charge;  as  his  good  will  to  the  old  superstitions,  and  par- 
ticularly relieving  some  Papists,  impugners  of  the  King's 
authority,  that  were  prisoners  for  it. 

Strype.  Memorials,  an.  1538. 

Wh.it  means  this,  gentle  swaine  ? 

Why  hath  thy  hand  too  bi.ld  itself  emhrew'd 

By  thee  no  knight ;  which  armes  imjmg^elh  plaine. 

Spenser.  Farrie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 

No  one  can  object  any  thing  to  purpose  against  prreexist- 
ence  Irom  the  unconccivableness  of  it.  until  he  know  the 
particular  frame  of  the  hypothesis,  without  which,  all  im- 
pugnalinns  relating  to  the  manner  of  the  thing  will  be  wide 
of  the  mark,  and  but  little  to  the  business. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  4. 
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The  gross  errors  of  doctrine  came  to  be  both  discovered  by 
one  side  and  impetuously  defended  by  the  other,  and  the 
impugners  cruelly  persecuted  to  bonds  and  death. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  ii.  §  21. 

Unless  you  grant  some  fundamental  and  eternal  truths, 
I  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  confute  divers  theolo- 
gical errors  of  Pagans  and  other  infidels,  whose  rejection  of 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  dues  not  allow  us,  without 
indiscretion,  to  impugn  them  with  arguments  from  thence. 
Boyle.    »'t,r/.-s,  vol.  vi.  p.  711. 

IM-PUI'SSANT.  )      "  Fr.  Impuissant—impo- 
I.MPui'ssANCE.  )  tent,     unpowerful,    infirm, 

ability- wanting,"  (Cotgrave.)     See  Puissance. 
Craving  your  honour's  pardon  for  so  long  a  letter,  carrj'ing 

so  empty  an  offer  of  so  impuisiunt  a  service  but  yet  a  true 

and  unfeigned  signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty; 

1  cease.— Bacon.  To  ilieLord  Treasurer  Burghley. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  is  transported  out  of  order, 
yea  and  indisposed  or  diseased  alike,  laying  the  weight  upon 
the  force  and  power  of  love,  not  upon  their  own  impuissance 
and  weakness.— J^oHond.  Plutarch,  p.  938. 

The  Jewish  prophets  (whose  writings,  mdeed,  abound 
with  exclamations  and  denunciations  on  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
the  impuissance  of  idols,  and  the  destruction  to  which  both 
were  devoted.) — Warburton.  Of  Julian's  altempl  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

IM-PULSE.     See  Impel. 

I.M-PU'NITY.  ■)       Fr.  Impunite ;   It.  Impunitu; 
Impu'.mely.        I  Sp.   Impunidad ;    Lat.    Impu- 
nitas :    in,  (priv. )  and  punire,  to  inflict  pain,   to 
pwjiish. 

Freedom,  security,  or  exemption  (rom  punish- 
ment,  from  chastisement. 

Finally,  as  touching  both  the  impunitie  and  also  the  re- 
compense of  other  the  informers,  it  was  referred  to  the 
discretion  of  the  consu\s.— Holland.  Zicivs,  p.  1035. 

It  was  bold  unquestionably  for  a  man  in  defiance  of  all 
human  and  divine  laws  (and  with  so  little  probability  of  a 
long  impunity)  so  publicly  and  so  outrageously  to  murder 
his  master.— Cou'/cy.  On  the  Gooernmeut  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Every  honest  man  sets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name, 
as  upon  life  itself;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who 
privily  assault  the  one,  would  destroy  the  other,  might  they 
do  it  with  the  same  secrecy  and  impunity. 

Spectator,  No.  451. 
Xenophon  represents  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  that  no  man 
impunibly  violates  a  law  established  by  the  Gods. 

Ellis.  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  65, 

His  hour  was  come. 

The  impious  challenger  of  pow'r  divine 

Was  now  to  learn,  that  Heav'n,  though  slow  to  wrath, 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied.  Cuwper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

Fr.  Impur ,-  It.  and  Sp. 
Impuro ;  Lat.  Inipurus,  un. 
clean  ;  in,  ( priv. )  and  purus, 
from  wup,  fire,  cleansed  or 
cleared  by  Jire. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  un- 
clean or  uncleansed,  foul  or  filthy  ;  to  file  or 
defile. 

Cotgrave  uses  Impurely,  in  v.  Impurement. 
Impure  and  vncleane  then  are  all  they  that  study  to 
hreake  God's  commaundementes.  Impure  hurled  are  all 
that  beleue  not  in  Christ  to  be  iustified  by  him.  Impure 
harted  are  all  hypocrites  yi  do  their  works  for  a  false  pur- 
pose.—rj/niiaH.   Workes,  p.  193. 


orlde. 
Udal.  John,  c.  13. 
One  drop  of  that  wicked  blood  was  enough,  both  to  impure 
and  spill  all  the  rest,  which  affinity  had  mixed  with  it. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Athaliah  ^  Joash. 
And  yron  sides  that  sighing  may  endure 
To  waile  the  wretchednes  of  world  impure. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses.  Melpomene. 
How  unjust  also  inflicting  death  and  extirpation  for  the 
mark  of  circumstantial  pureness  omitted,  and  proclaiming 
all  honest  and  liberal  indemnity  to  the  act  of  substantial 
impureness  committed,  making  void  the  covenant  that  was 
made  against  it.— Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

And  for  these  happy  regions,  which  are  comfortably  illu- 
mined with  the  saving  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  it 
please  you  to  forbid  their  impuration  by  the  noysome  fogges 
and  mists  of  those  mis-opinions,  whose  very  principles  are 
professedly  rebellious.- Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ  ^  Casar. 

Never  wish  longer  to  enjoy  the  air. 

Than  that  thou  breath'st  the  breath  of  chastity  : 
Longer  than  thou  preserv'st  thy  soul  as  fair 
As  is  thy  face,  free  from  impurity. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
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The  fountain  was  opened  In  the  Apostles,  but  the  streams 
of  those  rivers  of  living  water  have  run  down  to  our  a?e  : 
not  confined  within  the  banks  of  Tiber,  nor  mixing  with  the 
impure  waters  of  it;  but  preserved  pure  and  unmixed  in 
that  sacred  doctrine  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Stillingjleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 


'Let 


the  ; 


no  visible  or  audible  impurity,"  says  Juvenal,  "  ente 
tment  of  a  child  ;  for  to  children  the  greatest  reve 
due."— B«(//!e.   On  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  6. 


I.M-PU'RPLE.     Also  Em.     To  die,  stain,  or 
imbue,  tinge,  or  steep,  in  purple. 

The  bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shon 
Impurpled,  with  celestial  roses  smil'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
The  silken  fleece  impurpled  for  the  loom, 
llivall'd  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
Supine  he  fell :  and,  welling  from  the  wound, 
A  tide  of  ?ore  impurpled  all  the  ground. 

Witkie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  vlf. 

IM-PUTE,  u.     ^       Fv.Imputer:  ^p.Imputar; 

Impu'table.  I   It. Impntare ;  Lat.  Imputare  ; 

Impu'table.n'ess.    >  {in,  and  putare,  of  unsettled 

Imput.Vtion\         I  origin.)      Imputare,     (says 

Impc'tative.        J   Martinius,)  est  adscribere  in 

rationibus,  quse  dicuntur  ;ji(<ori ,-  cum  conferuntur 

et   liquidse   fiunt : — to  write   into  the  accounts, 

which  are  said  putari,  when  they  are  examined, 

and  made  clear,  liquidated,  or  cleared. 

To  ascribe  or  place  to  the  account,  or  reckon- 
ing, or  charge  ;  to  ascribe,  to  attribute,  to  charge, 
to  lay  to  the  charge. 
The  day  is  come  when  as  a  woman's  armour  shall  tefuta 
Your  boastinge  bragges,  vet  no  small  fame  to  this  thou 
m^ysl  impute.  ' Phaer.  Virgill.  jE7ieidos,b.\i. 

Nyther  shall  sinne  be  imputed  to  him  that  hath  faith,  nor 
yet  damuacyon  to  them  whiche  are  in  Christ  Jesu. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 
For  in  the  remission  of  synnes  and  in  the  imputation  of 
rightwysnes  and  lyfe  eternall  God  hath  expressed  his  will, 
to  be  asked  without  any  condicion. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  S. 
Nathlesse,  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde. 

And  fairely  quite  him  of  th'  imputed  blame: 
Else  be  ye  sure,  he  dearely  shall  abide. 
Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

Thus  we  participate  Christ  partly  by  imputation,  as  when 
those  things  which  he  did  and  suffered  for  us  are  imputed 
unto  us  for  righteousnesse :  partly  by  habituall  and  reall 
infusion.— ffoo/rc)-.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  V.  §  56. 

Thus  if  a  prince  pardons  a  thief,  or  a  friend  begs  hia 
pardon,  that  kill'd  a  man.  although  he  could  not  have  .stol'n 
any  more  without  that  pardon,  yet  that  after  theft  or  murder 
is  not  imputable  to  him  that  gave  or  to  him  that  begg'd  the 
pardon,  unless  they  did  it  with  that  very  intention. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  I. 

Perhaps,  by  Julius,  he  meant  Agricola,  (then  lieutenant 
here)  so  named,  and  then  is  the  imputation  laid  on  the  best 
of  monks  unjust.— X>ra!//on.  Poly-Olbion,  8.11.  Seiden.  Illust. 

Defer  not  to  wipe  off  instantly  these  imputative  blnrrs  and 
by  rude  fancies  upon  the  throne  and  beauty- 


Sarah  made  choice  ol 
bring  to  her  husliand's 
might  happen  to  bear,  n 
accounted  hers. — Stackhoui 


1  slave  rather  than  a  free  woman,  to 

bed,  that  the  child  which  the  slave 

ght    imputalively,   at  least,  ba 

■.  History  of  the  Bible,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

And  first  for  that  sort  of  foolishness  imputable  to  them  ; 

namely.  That  a  man  by  following  such  principles,  pitches 

upon  that  for  his  end,  which  no  way  suits  his  condition. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 
Heaven  be  praised,  our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from 
the  imputation  of  wit,  as  of  morality;  and  therefore  what- 
ever mischief  they  have  designed,  they  have  performed  but 


form  of  ju 
le  Mosaical  1 
man  in  his 


It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  t; 
faith,  the  imputative  righteousness  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  covenant  witl 
integrity.— jY<7/so>!.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

Nor  you.  ye  proud,  impute  to  these 


Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise 

Gray.  Elegy  written  tn  a  Country  Church-yard, 

See  the  Benedictine  editor,  fighting  for  a  theological  sys- 
tem, which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  an  edition  of  Justin  j 
and  taking  great  pains  to  clear  the  good  father  [Justin)  from 
the  shameful  imputation  of  supposing  that  a  virtuous  pagan 
might  be  saved  as  well  as  a  monk. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
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tn  a  word,  this  impovtant  vepresentation  instructs  us  in 
these  two  points  of  doctrine:  first,  tliat  tlie  liingdom,  wliose 
blessings  were  produced  l^y  tlie  deatli  and  passion  of  Clirist, 
■was  secured  to  us  even  from  tlie  foundation  of  tlie  world  : 
and  secondly,  that  it  was  actual  righteousness,  as  well  as 
impiitalivi;  which  made  those  who  had  nevter  heard  ex- 
plicitly of  Christ,  to  become  partakers  of  his  merits. 

Warbiirton.  Dtvine  Legation,  hAx. 

IMU'NCTION.     See  Emunction. 

The  imunclion  of  the  eies,  with  the  juice  thereof,  is 
thought  to  cleanse  their  cicatrices,  or  cloudiuesse  of  the  eies 
called  the  Vm.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  5. 

IN,  prep.     Goth.  Tn  ,-   A.  S.  In,  oil ;   Ger.  Dut. 

and  Sw.  In  ;  Fr.  and  Sp.  En ;  Lat.  and  It.  In ; 
Gr.  Ev.     See  Inn. 

1.  Tooke  observes  upon  this  word: — "  In  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  Tnna,  means — uterus, 
viscera,  venter,  interior  pars  corporis.  (Inna,  inne 
is  also,  in  a  secondary  sense,  used  for  cave,  cell, 
cavern.)  And  there  are  some  etymological  reasons 
which  make  it  not  improbable  that  mit  derives 
from  a  word  originally  meaning  .sIHn.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  in  and  ovt  conio  originally 
from  two  noun.i  meaning  those  parts  of  the  body," 
(Diversions  of  Purleij,  vol.  i.  p.  457,  note.)  This 
presumes  that  our  ancestors  had  a  name  for 
these  parts  of  the  body  before  they  had  one  for 
any  other  thing's,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
each  other.  In  is  not  included  bi/  name  in  the 
Diagram  of  Wilkins  for  the  explication  of  what  he 
calls  the  local  prepositions  ;  but  he  seems  to  con- 
sider it  as  equivalent  in  usage,  when  expressing 
motion. —  to  the  compound  into,  and, — when  ex- 
pressing rest, — to  the  compound  within.  The 
former  he  represents  upon  the  edge  of  a  globe  in 
motion  of  ingress ;  tlio  latter  near  the  centre  in  a 
state  of  7'pst. 

In  composition  in  has  either  the  effect  of  giving 
force  or  emphasis  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed ;  or  of  merely  adding  its  own  signification. 
Wachter  calls  it  cither  an  adverb — loci  interioris, 
or  an  adverb — intensionis  sensum  reddens. 

Generally, — see  the  word  to  which  in  is  pre- 
fixed for  the  etymology. 

In  is  sometimes  written  by  old  writers  for  on 
or  upon.     As  in  Chaucer, — 


He  starfe  full  wretchedly  In  a  raountaine.— /rf.  v.  H,545. 

2.   In,  Cpriv.)     See  Un. 

iMany  words  formerly  written  en  or  cm,  are  now 
usually  written  in  or  iin,  and  the  contrary  ;  many 
were  written  capriciously  either  en  or  in ;  and 
m.nny  still  continue  to  be  so.  In  (priv. )  is  never 
written  en.      See  En. 

IN-ABI'LITY.  We  write  the  adjective  mi- 
able. 

Want  of  nbiliti/  ,■  want  of  force,  power,  or 
strength ; — impotence. 

I  haue  heraught  my  ladies  sapience 

Of  thy  behalf^e,  to  accept  in  game 

Tliine  inabilitie.  Cliaiir.er.  A  Goodbjc  Balade. 

Not  forgetting  that  the  same  title  of  Lancaster  had 
formerly  maintayned  a  possession  of  three  disceiits  in  the 
crowne,  and  might  haue  proued  a  perpetuitie,  had  it  not 
ended  in  the  weaknesse  and  inabilitie  of  the  last  prince. 

Bacon.  Henry  ril.  p.  6. 

And  from  this  sense  of  his  own  utter  inahilitij  to  .stand 
before  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  he  elsewhere  argues  thus 
with  him;  Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ?  And 
wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  1—Stillivriflcel,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  ». 

Such  errours  as  I  have  pointed  out,  always  have  their 
source  in  soir.e  corruption  of  the  hoarl :  it  is  not  from  ?n- 
^bililf/  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do,  tliat  men  err  in 
practice.— B.'air,  vol.  v.  Ser.  13. 
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And  certainly  they  owe  much  of  these  furtherances  and 
inablements  to  the  civill  discipline  and  politique  literature 
oicQv.its.—Mountague.  Sevoule  Ess.  pt  i.  Treat.  10.  §  (J. 

'Tis  by  religion  that  men  are  inabled  to  prevent  all  such 
excesses  as  are  prejudicial  to  nature. 

Bp.  Wilkins.  Of  Natural  nelirjion,  h.  ii.  c.  2. 
Yet  thereby  an  angel  would  be  inabled  to  do  all  that  invi- 
sibly, which  a  man  can  do  visibly. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  14. 

I N-  A'  B  S  T I N  E  N  C  E .  Want  of  abstinence,  want 
of  forbearance  or  temperance ;  incontinence,  in- 
temperance. 

Wliich  [intemperance]  on  the  earth  shall  bring 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

Before  thee  shall  appear,  that  thou  mayst  know 

What  miserie  th'  inabstinence  of  Eve 

Shall  bring  on  men.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

IN- ABU'SIVELY.      Without   abuse    or   ill 


A  state  of  morality  shall  always  want  that  infinite  wisdom 
and  purity  of  intention  which  resideth  in  the  Deity,  and 
which  makes  power  to  consist  inabusively  only  there,  as  in 
its  proper  sphere. 

Nurlli.  Light  in  the  Wajj  to  Paradise,  (1682,)  p.91. 

IN-ACCE'SSIBLE.  ^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Inacces- 

Lvacce'ssibleness.        \sible;   It.  Inaccessibile ; 

Inacce'ssibly.  J   La.t.  Inarcessus ;  Lower 

Inacessibi'lity.  J    Ages,  Inaccessibilis,  in, 

(priv.)  ad,  and  cessibilis,  from  ced-ere. 

That  may  not  be  gone  or  come  to,  attained  to, 
or  arrived  at ;  unattainable. 

This  Heraclea  is  seated  at  the  foote  of  the  mountaine  Oeta : 
and  though  the  towne  it  selfe  standeth  in  a  plaine,  yet  a  for- 
tresse  it  hath  built  upon  an  high  ground,  which  as  it  over- 
looketh  the  citie,  so  it  is  so  steepe  on  every  side,  that  it  is 
altogether  inaccessible.— Holland.  Livios,  p.  932. 

pas  a  threat  of  resolution  ;  Come 
of  fear ;  or  perhaps  come  up  to  us, 
a  word  of  insult^tion,  from  them,  that  trusted  to  the 
blenesxe  of  the  place,  and  multitudes  of  men. 
Bp.  Halt.  Cant.  Jonathan's  Victory  and  Saul's  Oath. 

Their  towns,  by  their  maritime  situation,  and  the  low  flat- 
ness of  their  country,  can  with  their  sluices  overflow  all  the 
ground  about  them  at  such  distances,  as  to  become  inacces- 
sible to  any  land  forces. 

Sir  jy.  Temple.  Obser  eat.  upon  the  United  Provinces,  c.  6. 

That  side  which  flanks  on  the  sea  and  haven,  needs  no 
art  to  fortify  it,  nature  having  supplied  that  with  the  inac- 
cessibilily  of  the  precipice.— .Bt(Hcr.  Bern.  vol.  i.  p.  4ir. 

r.v'ii  in  the  absence  of  Emathia's  prince 
At  Athens,  friendship's  unremitted  care 
Slill  in  Sandauce's  chamber  held  the  queen 
S^quester'd,  inaccessibly  immur'd. 

Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  xxi. 


IN-  A'C:CURATE.  ^       Words  of  modern  con- 

Ina'cclratelv.  V  formation. 

Ina'ccuracy.  j       Without  care  or  care- 

fulness, careless ,-  and,  consequentially,  without 
correctness ;  incorrect. 

But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  impression  of 
modem  ideas,  must  needs  form  very  inaccurate  judgments 
of  what  they  lind. —  Warbutton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  6. 


Men  of  uncommon  refinements  have,  by  their  abstrac- 
tions, spun  them  into  a  sense  not  naturally  belonging  to 
them,  and  introduced  a  confusion  unto  their  ideas,  by  an 
inaccuracy  of  language. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 


IN-A'BLE.     >      T<Sow  Enable,  {qv.) 

Ina'blement.  f  To  give  ability,  force,  power, 
or  strength  ;  to  empower,  to  strengthen. 

And  since  the  ouersight  of  my  youth  had  brought  me  far 
behinde  hand  and  indebted  vnto  the  worlde,  I  thought  good 
in  the  meane  time  to  pale  as  much  as  I  had,  vntiU  it  might 
please  God  better  to  iviible  me. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Reuerende  Beuines. 

We  may  acknowledge  these  retributions,  not  to  be  tythes 
or  first  fruits  of  that  treasure  which  is  dispensed  to  us  for 
^ur  inablements  to  this  discharge. 

itounlngue.  Deroute  E^sayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  15.  §  1. 


IN-ACT,  V.  ^ 
Ina'ctuate,v.  > 
Inactl'a'tion.  J  ] 


Xay,  'tis  true  there  is  no  denying,  but  that  speaking  by 
comparison  is  comparatively  speaking  ;  and,  if  men  will  put 
another  sense  upon  it,  who  can  help  that  ?  they  say,  compa- 
ratively speaking  signifies  the  speaking  loosely,  inaccu- 
rately, and  incorrectly. — Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  Note  L. 

See   Enact. 

To  cause  to  act,  or  do ;  to 
put  into  act  or  action,  into  a 
state  of  action  or  activity. 
'      The  soul  in  this  condition  was  united  with  the  most  sub- 
tile and  ethereal  matter  that  it  was  capable  of  inacfing. 

Glanviit.  Prc-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 
I  For  the  plastick  in  them  is  too  highly  awakened,  to  inac- 
tuate  only  an  aerial  body.— /d.  lb. 

And  for  Quaking,  which  deluded  souls  take  to  be  an  infal- 
lible sign  they  are  inactuatcd  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it 
i  may  be  onolv  an  effect  of  their  melancholy  is  apparent. 
I  H.  More,  On  Enthusiasm,  s.  25. 
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1.  That  those  powers  should  each  of  them  nave  a  tendency 
to  action,  and  in  their  turns  be  exercised,  is  but  rational  to 
conceive,  since  otherwise  they  had  been  superfluous.  And 
2.  that  they  should  he  inconsistent  in  the  supremest  exercise 
and  inactuation,  is  to  me  as  probable. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  13. 

IN- A'CTION.  ^      Want  of  action,  rest,  repose ; 
Ina'ctive.  I  cessation   from   action,    from 

Ina'ctively.       j  activity,  from  labour  or  exer- 
Inacti'vity.      J  tion; — rest,  quietness. 
It  is  also  written  Un,  (qv.)     In  Locke,   Un- 
actively  is,  in  some  editions.  In. 

Such  for  instance  are  these  advices  :  not  to  intrude  one's 
self  into  the  mysteries  of  government,  which  the  prince 
keeps  secret ;  not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  led  away  by  the 
seeming  charms  of  an  idle  and  inactive  life,- to  which  the 
Syrens'  song  invited.— Pop«.  The  Fable  of  the  Odyssey,  s.  3. 

The  same  ideas  may  be  continued  without  the  existence 
of  the  same  objects,  and  new  ones,  and  simple  ones  too, 
produced  by  the  abatement  or  alteration  of  the  force  im- 
pressed, or  even  by  the  absence  or  inaction  of  these  objects, 
as  well  as  by  their  actual  presence  and  operation. 

Law.  Enquiry.  Of  Space,  c.  I, 

If  the  higher  powers  might  have  lessen'd,  and  fayld  with- 
out a  proportionable  increase  of  the  lower,  and  they  likewise 
have  been  remitted  without  any  advantage  to  the  other 
faculties,  the  soul  might  then  at  length  fall  into  an  irreco- 
verable recesse  and  inacticili/. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  13. 

Virtue  conceal'd  within  our  breast 

Is  inactivity  at  best.— Sivift.  Horace,  h.  iv.  Ode  9. 

If,  dead  to  these  calls,  you  already  languish  in  slothful 
inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more  sluggish 
current  of  advancing  years  ^— Blair,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

I  never  saw  any  thing  so  weak  and  inactive  as  the  poor 
horses  were  ;  they  had  not  agility  enough  to  avoid  one 
stroke. — Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  40. 

Every  one  exerted  himself  to  the  uttennost,  with  a  quiet 
and  patient  perseverance,  equally  distant  from  the  tumul- 
tuous violence  of  terrour,  and  the  gloomy  inactivity  of 
despair.— Coo*.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

IN-A'DEQUATE.  ^       'Sot  adequate,  even  or 
Ina'deqiatelv.  >  equal  to  ;  unequal,  insuf- 

Ina'deqvateness.      J  ficient,  disproportionate, 
incommensurate. 
If  His  attributes  and  perfections  he  not  fully  comprehen- 


Those  [ideas]  I  call  adeijuatc,  which  perfectly  represent 
those  archetypes  which  the  mind  supposes  them  taken  from ; 
which  it  intends  thera  to  stand  for,  and  to  which  it  refers 
them.  Inadequate  ideas  are  such,  which  are  but  a  partial 
or  incouipleat  repr^sent-.tii-n  nf  iIio?e  archetypes  to  which 
they  are  refer'd. — /-'  /    ,  ■./    !'t:,!,-rst.  b.ii.  c.  31. 


'  Confere 


p.  11. 


It  will  be  proper  to  shew  that  a  distribution  of  parts  has 
been  attempted,  which,  though  rudo  and  inadequate,  will  at 
least  preserve  some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  Bolt's  Dictionary. 

^Ve  must  accept  them,  [translations]  with  ail  their  un- 
avoidable imperfections,  as,  in  general,  'sufTiciently  repre- 
sentative of  the  sense  of  their  originals,  though  in  some 
particulais  that  sense  be  inadequately  conveyed  to  us. 

Hiird.  Letter  to  Dr.  Leland. 

IN-ADMFSSIBLE.  Fr.  "Inadmissible-,  raad- 
mittible,  unreceivable,  unacceptable,  unallowable," 
(Cotgrave.) 

The  word  appears  to  be  of  very  modern  intro- 
duction into  our  language. 

He.  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  did,  on  pretence  of  certain 
political  dangers,  declare  the  relief  desired  to  be  without 
hesitation  totally  inadmissible. 

Burke.  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 
The  inadmissible  pretension  is  there  avowed  of  appro- 
priating to  France  all  that  the  laws  existing  may  have  com- 
prised under  the  denomination  of  French  territory. 

Id.  On  a  Bcgicide  Peace,  Let.  1 .  Note. 

IN-ADVE'RTENT.  ^       Vr.  Inadvertence ,-   It. 

Inadve'rtentlv.  [  Inavvertenza ;     Sp.  /«- 

Inadve'rtence.  (  advertencia. 

Inadve'rtency.  J       In.ittentivc,    ineoTisi- 

derate,  incautious,  careless,  negligent,  improvi- 
dent. 

For  inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  spnse  and 
intention  of  our  prayers,  is  certainly  an  effect  of  lukewanu- 
ness,  and  a  certain  companion  and  appendage  to  humane 
infirmity ;  and  is  only  so  remedied,  as  our  prayers  are  made 
zealous,  and  our  infirmities  pass  into  the  f^trengths  of  tho 
Spirit.— £p.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 


InA 


Oft  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 

They  met  their  fate ;  or,  weltering  in  tlie  bowl, 

With  powerless  wings  around  them  wrapt,  expire. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

And  as  for  the  wall  it  was  alledged,  That  he  had  taken  it 
inadverlevllij,  to  save  himself  from  a  shower  of  rain  which 
was  then  falling.— raHer,  No.  256. 

He  [my  father]  was  a  person  of  that  rare  conversation 
that  upon  frequent  recollection,  and  calling  to  mind  passages 
of  his  life  and  discourse,  I  could  never  charge  him  with  the 
least  passion  or  inadvertence. — Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

Such  little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the  thought  is  great 
and  natural,  we  should,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable 
inadvertency,  or  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Spectator,  No.  2S3. 

However,  he  allows  at  length,  that  men  may  be  dishonest 
in  obtruding  circumstances  foreign  to  the  object ;  atid  we 
may  be  inadvertent  in  allowing  those  circumstances  to  im- 
pose upon  us. — JParburton.  Postscript  to  the  Dedication  to 
the  Free-Thinkers. 

If,  after  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  attempt  inadver- 
tently to  take  another  step  in  the  manner  of  the  former  ones, 
the  shock  is  e.ttremely  rude  and  disagreeable ;  and  by  no 
art  can  we  cause  such  a  shock  by  tlio  same  means  when  we 
e.tpect  and  prepare  for  it. 

Burke.  On  ilie  Sublime  ^-  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s.  17. 

■\^1ien  the  intention  seems  upright,  and  the  end  proposed 
is  to  make  men  belter  and  wiser,  what  is  not  ill  executed 
should  be  received  with  approbation,  with  good  words  and 
good  wishes,  and  small  faults  and  inadvertencies  should  be 
candidly  excused.— Jori/n.  Sis.  on  the  Christian  Jiel.  Pref. 

IN-A'IDABLE.      Aidless,   or   helpless;    that, 
cannot  be  aided,  helped,  or  assisted. 
The  congregated  coUedge  liaue  concluded. 
That  labouring  Art  can  neuer  ransome  Nature 
From  her  inaiidihle  estate. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Ifell.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

IN-ALIME'NTAL.  Not  able  to  nourish  ;  or 
give  or  supply  nourishment. 

The  dulcoration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full ; 
for  that  dulcoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourishment : 
and  making  of  things  inalimenlal  to  become  alimental,  ms.y 
be  an  experiment  of  great  profit,  for  m.aking  m^v/  victual. 

Bacon.  Naiarall  Historie,  §  G4P. 

IN-A'LTERABLE.     Now  written  U)i. 

That  cannot  be  altered  or  changed. 
As  the  throne  is  majesticall  and  permanent,  so  is  his  resi-  i 
dence  in  it ;  He  sate  in  the  throne.  S.  Stephen  saw  him 
standing,  as  it  were  ready  for  his  defence  and  protection  : 
S.  John  sees  him  setting  (as  our  Creed  also  runnes)  in  re- 
gard of  his  inalterable  glory. — Bp.  Hall.  Farewvlt  Sermon,     j 

M.>J-A'iMELL,  I'.  >  Also  anciently,  and  now  i 
In.v .MILLER.  )  usually,  En,  (qv.)  j 

To  fix  colour,  or  a  variety  of  colours,  by  meltiiiff 
the  fire ;  to  diversify,  to  variesrate,  to  spot,  to 
ck  with  spots  or  variations  of  colour. 

high,  that  it  farre  exceedetb  in  heighth  ■ 
g  couered  with  lead,  and  the  top  all  ina-  \ 
mellcd  with  golde,  with  an  halfe  raoone  vpon  the  top. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

Or  rather  as  inamillers,  guilders,  and  painters  of  images  i 

following  after. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S07.  I 


INA'NE.  ^ 
In-an'i'tiox.  > 
In'.a.'nity.     J 


deck  with  spot: 
The  tombe  is  s 


IN-AMI'.SSIBLE.     That  cannot  be  lost. 


been  so  fixt  in  an  i 
ginning,  there  had  then  b 
IV  of  that  matchlesse  pie 
thereof.— Gte/if/H.  Pre-e 


from 


Had  we  been  so  fixt  in  an  inamissible  happin 

no  vertue  in  the  world  ; 
re  which  attends  the  ex- 
lence  of  Souls,  c.  8.  | 

God  loveth  to  blesse  one  degree  of  grace  with  another,  till 
it  comes  to  a  confirmation  in  grace,  which  is  a  state  of  sal- 
vation directly  opposite  to  ohduration  :  and  as  this  is  irre- 
mediable and  irrecoverable,  so  is  the  other  inamissible.  ; 
Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  s.  13.  ' 

IN-A'MOUR,  r.  ■^      More  usually  written  En.  [  inappei,-. 
Inamora'ta.  V     To  cause  to  love;   to  in- 

I.namora'to.         j  spire  or  inflame  with  love,     i 


INA 

These  gentlemen  are  of  that  sort  of  inamoraiocs,  who  are 
not  so  very  much  lost  to  common  sense,  but  that  they  un- 
derstand the  folly  they  are  guilty  oi.— Spectator,  No.  30. 

Fr.  Inanite,  inanition ,-    Sp.  In- 
anicion ;     Lat.   Inanilas,    inanis, 
from  the   Gr.  \v-hv,  vacuare,  to 
empty,  to  throw,  cast  or  clear  out. 

Emptiness,  (or  an  emptying,  Cotgrave,)  vacuity, 
voidness. 

And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  abso- 
lutely fast ;  for  as  Celsus  contends,  repletion  and  inanition 
may  both  doe  harme  in  two  contrary  extreames. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2.15. 
'Tis  easie  to  draw  a  parallelism  between  that  ancient,  and 
this  more  modern  nothing  :  and  in  all  things  to  make  good 
its  resemblance  to  that  comraentitious  inanity. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  10. 
We  sometimes  speak  of  place,  distance,  or  bulk  in  the 
great  inane,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.  ii.  c.  15.  s.  7. 
When  one  can  find  out,  and  frame  in  his  mind  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  place  of  the  universe,  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  us.  whether  it  moves  or  stands  still  in  the  undistinguish- 
able  inane  of  infinite  space. — Id.  lb.  c.  13.  s.  10. 
But  nothing  still  from  nothing  would  proceed  : 
Raise  or  depress— or  magnify— or  blame. 
Inanity  will  ever  be  the  sa.me.— Smart.  The  Hilliad. 

IN-A'NIMATE,  r.  "j        Vv.Inamme;  \t.Inani- 
\sx's\'A.\TE,  adj.         I  mato ;     Sp.    Inanimado  ; 
In.^'-Vimateness.         I  Lat.  Inunimatus. 
Ixaxim.a-'tion.  j       Without,   not  having-, 

life,  breath,  spirit ;  lifeless,  breathless,  spiritless, 
soulless. 

Inanimate,  the  verb,  in  Donne, —to  animate,  (in, 
aug. )  to  inspire  or  inspirit.  .See  also  the  noun, 
inanimation,  from  Hall. 

Though  she,  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 

The  world,  be  gone,  yet  in  this  last  long  night 

Her  ghost  doth  walk,  that  is,  a  glimmering  light, 

A  faint  weak  love  of  virtue  and  nf  i.ond 

Heflecfs  from  her  on  them,  vli  <  >  h-m.i  ,   r-M  ,i 

Herworth. — Do?ine.  Anal     ^  !       '.  Aiinivers. 

We  see  what  great  and  aani,,  '..  tine  herself 

effects  in  things  that  are  ;««;;.     ;  _  .i;   :  v    :  '  ■  '    euse,  rather 
than  lose  her  ena.— Milton.  Dvf.  of  the  P.'oplc  nf  England. 

Albeit  the  mover  had  been  more  excellent,  might  not  the 
motion  have  been  accounted  less  perfect,  by  reason  of  the 
deadness  and  inanimateness  of  the  subject  mov'd. 

Mountague.  Devoi.te  Essaycs,  pt.  i.  Treat,  ii.  s.  3. 

Satan  accounts  it  no  small  mastery,  if  he  can  prevail  with 
us  so  far  as  to  bereave  us  of  this  habitual  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  arising  from  the  inanimation  of  Christ  living  and 
breathing  within  us. — Bp.  Halt.  Christ  Mystical. 

O  fatal  change  !  become  in  one  sad  day 

A  senseless  corpse  !   inanimated  clay  ! 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  creatures  in  the  world,  and 
several  degrees  of  dignity  amongst  them,  some  being  more 
excellent  than  others,  animate  more  than  inanimate,  sensi- 
tives more  than  vegitives.  and  men  more  than  brutes. 

Bp.  jrnkins.  Natural  Religion,  h.  i.  c.  2. 

Galen  says,  "  Plato  declares  that  animals  have  constantly 
a  soul,  which  serves  to  animate  and  inform  their  bodies  :  as 
for  stones,  wood,  and  what  we  commonly  call  the  inanimate 
parts  of  the  creation  ;  all  these,  he  says,  are  quite  destitute 
of  soul. —  ll'arburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  2. 

IN-A'PPETENCE.  I      It.  Inappetema ;     Sp. 
I.Nw'ppETENCY.  f  Inappetencia. 

Want  of  appetence,  or  appetite  ,-  of  desire ;  of 
desire  to  eat. 


Amongst  their 


•  tales 


Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  xii.  c.  7; 
The  fair  inamorata  (who  from  far 
Had  spy'd  the  ship  which  her  heart's  treasure  bare 
Put  off  from  land;) 

With  frantic  speed  from  the  detested  town 
To  the  deserted  shore  comes  hurrj'ing  down. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydii 


As  for  my  dear,  never  man  was  so  inamour'd  as  I  was  of 
her  fair  forehead,  neck  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright  jett  of 
hftr  hair ;  but  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  find  they  were  all 
the  effect  a{  &n.— Spectator,  No.  41. 

Vor„  I. 


walkin,'  thither  does,  in  some  mea- 
:cod  stomach  he  hopes  to  regain  by  the 
medicines  he  shall  get  there.— Sty/e.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 
Wiieh  immature  death  my  relator  judged  to  be  caused  by 
their  having  no  appetite  to  eat,  which  inappctency  made 
them  [swallows]  die  starved. — Id.  lb.  p.  G07. 
She  (as  all  antique  parents,  wondrous  sage, 
For  youth  project  th'  inappelence  of  age. 
Each  sense  endearing  and  humane  despise 
And  on  the  mammon  feast  their  downcast  eyes.) 

Brookes.  Constantia. 

IN-A'PPLICABLE.  >      Also  anciently  Un. 

I-Vapplicabi'litv.  )  That  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to,  used  for ;  rendered  useful  or  serviceable 
to ;  referred  to. 

I  have  only  to  add,  (lest  European  critics  should  consider 
"  '     ■  'loTip/icaiic  to  Indian  manners,)  that 


INA 

I  cannot  help  observing,  however,  that  you  have  said 
rather  less  upon  the  inapplicability  of  your  own  old  prin- 
ciples to  the  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  influence  your 
conduct  against  these  principles,  than  of  the  general  maxima 
of  sta.te.— Burke.  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrislie. 

IN-APPREHE'NSIBLE.  ^      .\lso written Z7«. 

Inapprehe'nsio.v.  V    Not  to  be  appre- 

IsAPPREnE'.NsivE.  J  hended :  not  to  be 

taken,  (sc.)  by  the  mind  or  understanding;  not  to 

be  understood  or  conceived ;  inconceivable. 

Nor  did  I  slumber  over  that  place,  expressing  such  high 
rewards  of  ever  accompanying  the  Lamb,  with  those  celestial 
songs  to  others  inapprehensible,  but  not  to  those  who  were 
not  defiled  with  women.— ^liltoii.  Apot.  for  Smectymnuus. 

Neither  are  they  hungry  for  God,  nor  satisfied  with  the 
world,  but  remain  stupid  and  inapprehensive,  without  resolu- 
tion and  determination,  never  chusing  clearly,  nor  pursuing 
earnestly.- jB;;.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

From  these  so  pernicious  vices  of  the  spirit,  then,  that  is, 
from  a  fluctuating  faith,  an  inconsiderate  levity,  an  inappre- 
hensive deadness  of  heart,  and  a  perverse  sophistical  abuse 
of  the  understanding,  let  us  emancipate  ourselves  by  a  firm, 
attentive,  vigorous,  and  ingenuous  dependance  on  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel. — Hurd.   ICujii,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  32. 

The  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  not  being  able  to  clear  >ip 
many  parts  of  the  divine  dispensations,  whether  of  nature 
or  grace,  to  their  satisfaction,  hastily  conclude  that  there  is 
no  fitness  or  wisdom,  where  they  see  none,  and  make  their 
inapprehension  an  argument  for  their  rejection  of  both.  ■ 

Id.  lb.  vol.  viii.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Worcester. 


them 


work.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  vi.  Ser.  21. 

IX-A'PTITUDE.     ¥r.  Inaptitude.    See  Inept. 
Unfitness,  unsuitableness  ;  want  of  readiness. 
And  hereby  one  may  give  a  strong  conjecture  of  the  apt- 
ness or  inaptitude  of  one's  capacity  to  that  study  and  profea- 
Bion.—Houiell,  b.  i.  s.  1.  Let.  9. 

From  diffidence,  and  perhaps  from  a  certain  degree  of 
inaptitude  for  extemporary  speaking,  he  took  a  less  public 
part  in  the  contests  of  ecclesiastical  politics  than  some  of 
his  contemporaries.- B/air.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair. 

IN-A'QUATE.  )       Lat.  In,   and  aqua,  water. 
Inaqua'tiox.       )  As  Cranmer  interprets  it, — 
Made  water. 

For  as  muche  as  he  is  joined  to  the  bread  but  sacramen- 
tally,  there  foUoweth  no  impanalion  thereof,  no  more  than 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  inaquate,  that  is  to  say,  mads  water^ 
beyng  sacramentally  joyned  to  the  water  in  baptism. 

Archbp.  Cranmer.  Answer  to  Bp.  Gardner,  p.  3CS. 

The  solution  to  the  seconde  reason  is  almost  soundely 

handled,  alludynge  from  impanacio  to  inaquation,  although 

it  was  neuer  savde  in  Scripture,  this  water  is  the  Holy 

Ghoost  —Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.   Transubstan.  fol.  127. 

IN-ARCH,  V.  \      Aho  En.     To  bow  or  curve 
Ixa'rching,  h.  f  or  bend,  (e.  g.  one  branch  to 
another,  and  then  to  graft. ) 

Inarching  is  a  method  of  grafting : — Take  the  branch  you 
would  inarch,  .and  fit  it  to  that  part  of  the  stock  where  you 
intend  to  join  it. — Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

We  might  abate  the  art  of  Taliacotius,  and  the  new  in- 
arching oinoies.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

IN-A'RMING.     Embracing  (as)  in  the  arms. 
Warwickshire— you  might  call  Middle-Ingle  for  equality 
of  distance  from  the  inarming  ocean. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

IN-ARTI'CULATE.  )      Fr.  Inarticule.    Lite- 
Ixaeti'culately.  )  rally,    not    jointed:  — 

consequentially,  not  uttered  or  emitted  distinctli/ 
as  separated  sounds. 

In  Derham,  the  in  prefixed  is  aug. 
Who  ever  doubted,  but  that  poets  infused  the  very  soul 
into  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  m\isic  .'  that  without  Pindar 
and  Horace,  the  lyrics  had  been  silenced  for  ever  .' 

G.  Fletcher.  Poems.  Pref.  to  the  Reader. 

As  a  turtle's  mate, 

With  lamentations  inarticulate 

The  neere  departure  from  her  love  bemones. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  5. 
The  divine  admonitions  and  holy  laws  whispered  inarti- 
culately in  our  hearts,  which  the  Heathen  Porphyry  tells  of, 
Hammond.   ICoifa,  vol.  iv.  p. -197. 
In  man,  and  quadrupeds,  they  are  four,  curiously  inarti- 
culated  with  one  another ;  with  an  external  and  internal 
muscle  to  draw,  or  work  them,  in  extending,  or  relaxing 
the  iium.— Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.iv.  c.  3.  Note  19. 
By  the  harmony  of  words  we  elevate  the  mind  to  a  sense 
of  devotion,  as  our  solemn  musick,  which  is  inarticulate 
poesy,  does  in  Churches.— Dci^ctex.  Tyrannic  Love,  Pref. 

Inarticulate  sounds  mav  be  divided  into  musical  sound 
and  noise.— Bc«((ie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  4. 


IN  A 

IN-ARTIFI'CIAL.  )      Without   art,   skill  or 
Inartifi'cially.        /science;  without  the  rules 
of  art  i  skilless,  rude,  simple. 

To  spSalc  generally,  an  argument  from  authority  to  wiser 
examinations,  is  but  a  weaker  kind  of  proof ;  it  being  but  a 
topical  probation,  and,  as  we  term  it,  an  inartificial  argu- 
ment, depending  upon  a  naked  asseveration. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errottrs,  b.  i.  c.  7. 


For  these  and  many  other  c 


ing  1 


causes,  the  proceed- 
iiiarlificial  and  casual,  and  tit  to  lead  the  ignorant, 
:  the  learned.— £/).  Taylor.  Rule  of  Cans.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

If  in  the  definition  of  meditation,  I  should  call  it  an  unac- 
customed and  unpractised  duty,  1  should  speak  a  truth, 
though  somewhat  iiiarliJiciaUij. 

Id.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Dis.  4. 

My  Lord,  pardon  againe  this  excesse,  which,  I  sweare  to 
you,  proceeds  from  the  honest  and  inarlificiul  gratitude  of, 
eiQ—Eveli/n.  Memoirs.   To  Lord  Cornebery,  Feb.  1664-65. 

If  custom  did  not  take  away  the  strangeness  of  it,  it  would 
to  us  also  appear  very  wonderful,  that  so  great  a  change  of 
texture  should  be  so  easily  and  inuriificially  produced. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  ilZ. 

It  would.  Sir,  be  most  dishonourable  for  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons,  to  take  advantage  of  any  inarti- 
ficial expression  of  the  people's  wishes,  in  order  to  frustrate 
their  attainment  of  what  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
expect. — Burke.  On  ike  Economical  Reform. 

IN-ATTE'NTION.  ^        ,,,^„^    ^,    ^„^,,.^„_, 

INATTENTIVE.  V  hcecllessncss,     thought- 

Inatte'ntIveness.     J  '<^^^"^^^'  di-^regard. 

The  universal  indolence  and  inailention  among  us  to 

things  that  concern  the  publick,  made  me  look  baok  with 

tlie  highest  reverence  on  tlie  glorious  instances  in  antiquity, 

of  a  contrary  behaviour  in  the  like  circumstances. 

Tatler,  No.  ISr. 
■What  prodigies  cnn  pow'r  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  iiialtentiie  man  t—Cowper.  Task,  B.  vi. 
In  a  letter  to  .\ddison,  he  expresses  some  consciousness 
of  behaviour  inallenticety  deficient  in  respect. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 


[Tlie  second  inconvenience  of  a  liturgy  is]  that  the 
petuai  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  produces  v 
ness  and  inatlenliteness  in  the  congregation. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  v. 


per- 


IN-AU'DIBLE.     It.Liaudihile;  Sp.  Inaudible. 
That  cannot  be  heard ;  not  sensible  to  the  ear. 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible,  and  noiselesse  foot  of  time 
Steales,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 
Ye,  that  inform  the  tuneful  spheres, 
Inaudible  to  mortal  ears, 
AVhile  each  orb  in  ether  swims 
Accordant  to  th'  inspiring  hymns. 

Smart.  Ode  for  Music  on  St.  Cecilia  s  Say. 

IN-AU'GURATE,  1-.  ^       Fr.  Inaugrtrer .■     It. 

Inai'gi  rate,  adj.  I  Inaugurare ;     Sp.  In- 

Inai  gur.v'tion.  f  augurar  ;    Lat.   Jnau- 

Inau'guratory.  J  gurare. 

To  admit  to  the  office,  invest  with  the  functions, 
also  to  perform  the  functions  or  duties,  of  an 
augur;  and,  then,  generally, — 

To  admit  to,  to  install,  to  enter  upon  office  ; 
to  consecrate  ;  to  invest  by  solemn  rites ;  to  enter 
upon,  to  begin  or  commence;   (sc.)  with  good 


From  the  beginning  therefore  of  our  inauguration  our 
imperiall  liighiiesse  hath  mainteined  most  deadly  feod  and 
liostility  against  God's  enemies,  the  Persians. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 


t  on  which  her  kings  i 


In  this  manner  being  inaugurate  and  invested  in  the 
kingdome,  hee  [Nunia]  provideth  by  good  orders,  lawes, 
and  customes,  to  reedifie  as  it  were  that  citie. 

Holland.  Livirs,  p.  14. 

This  discovery  of  the  origination  of  their  Heathen  Deities 
hath  been  endeavoured  by  two  methods  :  first,  by  following 
the  ancient  histories  of  the  Phenicians,  Egyptians',  Grecians, 
and  Romans  ;  by  which  means  they  have  traced  up  most,  if 
not  all,  their  Heathenish  Deities  to  their  original,  and  their 
first  inauguration  into  Deities. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  106. 


The  Prince  of  Syr 

acuse,  whose  destin'd  fate 

It 

was  to  keep  a  s 

chool  and  rule  a  state. 

Fo 

und  that  his  sceptre  never  was  so  aw'd 

As 

when  it  was  t 

ansl.tted  to  a  rod  ; 

And  that  his  sulj 

■cts  ne'er  were  so  obedient 

A 

when  he  was 

naiigurated  pedant. 

Butler.  Miseellanio 

INB 

■With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope  was  not 
much  delighted.— /oAnJon.  Life  of  Philips. 

But  being  addrejsed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inaugara- 
tory  speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  fallen  fvom  his 
former  dignity  of  style  (Lord  Rector.) 

Johnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

IN-AURA'TION.  Lat.  Inaurare,  to  put  gold 
(^aurum)  upon  ;  to  gild. 

The  Romans  had  the  art  of  gilding  after  our  manner ;  but 
some  sort  of  their  inuuralion,  or  gilding,  must  have  been 
much  dearer  than  ours. — Irbuthnot.  On  Coins. 

IN-AU'SPICATE.  ^       Lat.  Inauspicatus. 
Inai-spi'cious.  y      To  auiipicaie,  (qv.)  is 

Inalspi'ciouslt.        J  to  observe  birds,  to  watch 
for  tokens  from  the  actions  of  birds  ;  consequen- 
tially, to  presage,  the  event,  the  success,  good  for- 
tune, good  luck.      And,  in-auspicate  (in,  neg.  ) — 
LTnlucky,  unhappy,  unfortunate;  ominous  of  ill. 
Though  it  bore  an  inauspicale  face  it  proved  of  a  friendly 
event.— Air  G.  Buck.  History  of  Rich.  III.  p.  43. 
Where  hovering  still,  with  inauspicious  wings, 
About  the  verge  of  these  distemper'd  climes, 
Returning  now,  new  errour  hither  brings. 
To  stir  us  up  to  these  disastrous  crimes. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  h.  i. 
Augur  of  ills,  (for  never  good  to  me 
Did  that  most  inauspicious  voice  decree) 
For  ever  ready  to  denounce  my  woes. 

Tickell.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Wliat  then  must  he  attempt,  whom  niggard  fate 
Has  fix'd  in  such  an  inauspicious  spot 
As  bears  no  trace  of  beauty  >. 

Mason.  TheEnglish  Garden,  b.  i. 

And  to  crown  the  whole,  a  fair  account  of  the  atrocious 
manner  in  which  the  regicide  enemies  had  broken  up  what 
had  been  so  inauspiciously  begun  and  so  feebly  carried  on, 
by  finally,  and  with  all  scorn,  driving  our  suppliant  ambas- 
sador out  of  the  limits  of  their  usurpation. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

IN-BARGE.  To  go  into  a  hark  Ov  barge;  to 
embarge  or  embark,  (qv.) 

Which  being  done,  the  next  especial  thing. 
She  doth  the  Duke  of  Somerset  enlarge, 
And  him  of  Calais  gives  the  governing. 
Whither  his  friends  she  caused  him  to  inbarge. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret, 

IN-BE'AMING.  The  ingress  of  a  beam,  or 
ray  of  light ;  irradiation. 

And  for  all  these  boastings  of  new  lights,  inbeamings,  and 
inspirations  ;  that  man  that  follows  his  reason,  both  in  the 
choice  and  defence  of  his  religion,  will  find  himself  better 
led  and  directed  by  this  one  guide,  than  by  an  hundred 
Directories.— 5oi;/'/,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7, 

IN-BE'ING.  Apparently  intended  by  Watts 
as  more  emphatical  than — 

Being, — q.  d.  inherent,  inseparable,  being. 
But  when  we  say,  the  bowl  is  swift  or  round,  when  we 
say,  the  boy  is  strong  or  witty,  these  are  proper  or  inherent 
modes,  for  they  have  a  sort  of  in-being  in  the  substance 
itself,  and  do  not  arise  from  the  addition  of  any  other  sub- 
stance to  it.— Watts.  Logic,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

IN-BORN.     Native  or  innate  ;  infixed  or  im- 
planted at  the   birth,  or  earliest  moment  of  life  or 
existence,  by  nature. 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground  ; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing, 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  mornint;  .sing. 

Dryden.  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  .Inne  Killigrew. 

'^"hen  men  have  been  so  long  settled  in  a  place,  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  become  natives  of  the  soil, 
the  inborn  love  of  a  country  has,  by  that  time,  struck  such 
deep  roots  into  it,  that  nothing  but  extreme  violence  can 
draw  them  out.— Warburton.  The  Dicine  Legation,  b.  iv.  5.3. 

IN-BRE'ATHED.     Breathed  m\o  ;  inspired. 
Cudtvorth  retorts  upon  the  atheists,  their  own 
term,  In-bhwn,  (b.  i.  c.  3.  §  29.) 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  heay'n's  joy. 

Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  ■Voice  and  Verse, 

Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  pow'r  employ. 

Dead  things  with  inbreath'd  sense  able  to  pierce. 

Milton.  At  a  solemn  Music. 

Th.it  paternal,  tender  love  and  grace, 

Wliich  at  man's  fall  immediately  took  place ; 
That  inward,  holy  thing,  inbreathed  then. 
Which  would  rekindle  heav'n  in  him  again. 

Byrom.  Fragment. 
IN-BREED,  V.     To ftreerf within;  to  give  birth 
or  life  to  to  ingender,  or  generate  within. 
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INC 

These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  In- 
spired gift  of  God  rarely  bestow'd,  but  yet  to  some  (though 
most  abuse)  in  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the 
office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  pffBiile 
the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  public  civilitj',  to  allay  the  pertur- 
bations of  the  n.ind,  and  set  the  afi'ections  in  right  tune. 

Hilton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

Those  difl'erent  and  perpetual  carriages  of  state-govern- 
ment, haste  and  delay,  as  inbred  qualities,  were  remarkable 
in  the  two  most  martial  people  in  Greece. 

Drayton.  Poly-Oibion,  s.  1.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

Where,  Judah  where,  is  now  thy  lion's  roar  i 
Thou  only  couldst  the  captive  lands  restore  : 
But  thou,  with  inbred  broils  and  faction  prest, 
From  Egypt  needst  a  guardian  with  the  rest. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S,-  Achitophel. 

In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely  embowelled 
of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  feel  within  us,  and  we  che- 
rish and  cultivate,  those  inbred  sentiments  which  are  the 
faithful  gu.-.rdians,  the  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true 
supporters  of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals. 

Burlce.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


IN-BU'i 
I'neirni 


NING. 


Burning  within. 


Wliich  sorry  words,  her  mightie  hart  did  mate 

With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful!  plight, 
That  her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate. 
And  him  receiu'd  againe  to  former  iauours  state. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  0.  8. 

Upon  her  steps  a  virgin  page  attended. 

Fair  Erythre,  whose  often  blushing  face 
Sweetly  her  in-bur7i[t}  shame-fac'd  thoughts  commended. 
P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  10. 

IN-C  AGE,  V.  \      Also  written  En. 
Inca'ue.ment.   )      To  shut  in,  to  fasten  in,  to 
confine,  as  in  a  cage. 

And  now  when  they  had  fully  girt  in  the  village  with  a 
strong  and  exquisite  seige,  they  make  themselves  sure  of 
Eiisha,  and  please  themselves  to  think  how  they  have  in- 
caged  the  miserable  Prophet,  how  they  should  take  him  at 


A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crowne. 
Whose  compasse  is  no  bigger  then  thy  head, 
And  yet  incaged  ill.  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

I  do,  with  all  respect,  demand  whether  your  worship,  since 
your  incagement,  and,  as  you  imagine,  inchantment  in  that 
coop,  ha\  e  not  had  a  desire  to  make  greater  or  lee  water,  at 
men  are  wont  to  say  ? — Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.  c.  21. 

IN-CA'LCULABLE.  That  cannot  be  cal- 
culated, counted,  reckoned,  computed. 

They  may  even  in  one  year  of  such  false  policy,  do  mis- 
chiefs incalculable ;  because  the  trade  of  a  farmer  is,  as  I 
have  before  explained,  one  of  the  most  precarious  in  its  ad- 
vantages, the  most  liable  to  losses,  and  the  least  profitable 
of  any  that  is  carried  on.— Burke.  On  Scarcity. 


IN-CALE'SCENT.  ^       Lat.  Incalescens,  pres. 

Incale'scence.  /•  part,  of  Incalescere;  in, 

Incale'scency.  j  and  calescere,  to   grow 

warm  ;  calere,  to  be  warm. 

Growing  warm ;  progressively  increasing  in 
warmth. 


The  two  ingredients  were  easily  mingled,  and  grew  not 
only  sensibly  but  considerably  hot,  and  that  so  nimbly,  that 
the  incalescence  sometimes  came  to  its  highth  in  about  a 
minute  of  an  hour  by  a  minute  clock. 

Id.  lb.  vol,  i.  p.  104.  The  Life. 

But  Averroes,  a  man  of  his  own  faith,  was  of  another 
belief;  restraining  his  ebriety  into  hilarity,  and  in  elfect 
making  no  more  thereof  then  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was 
allowable  in  Cato ;  that  is,  a  sober  incalescence  and  regulated 
Eestuation  from  wine.— £ro»n.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

If  there  had  not  been  a  provision  in  the  joints  against 
such  a  preternatural  incalescence  upon  their  violent  motion, 
this  would  have  made  a  slothful  world,  and  confined  us  to 
leisurely  and  delibciate  movements,  when  there  were  the 
most  urgent  and  hasty  occasions  to  quicken  us. 

Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  ii 

This  inunction  is  useful,  indeed  necessary  for  preserving 

the  ends  of  the  bones  from  incalescency,  which  they,  being 

solid  bodies,  would  necessarily  contract  from  a  swift  motion. 

/((.  lb.  pt.  ix. 

How  much  a  greater  interest  salts  may  have  in  such  in- 
calescencics,  than  cold,  I  have  also  taken  pleasure  to  try,  by 
pouring  acid  spirits,  and  particulai'ly  spirit  of  salt,  upon  good 
quick  lime— jSoi/'c.   Woiks,  vol.  ii.  p.  065. 


INC 

IN-CAMP.  Anciently  also,  and  now  more 
usually,  written  En,  (qv. ) 

To  place  or  lodje,  to  fix,  to  station  or  form 
into,  camps,  (or  lodgments  for  an  army,)  to  lodge, 
or  dwell  in  camps. 

And  the  theeues  also  incamped  within  an  arrowe  shotte  of 
vs,  but  they  were  betwixt  vs  and  the  water,  which  was  to 
our  great  discomfort. — Ilacklui/t.    Voyafjes,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

AVhen  as  the  legions  of  the  Volsciens  under  the  conduct 
of  Coriolanus  Martins  incamped  within  five  miles  of  Rome, 
were  they  not  the  matroncs  of  the  citie  that  turned  backe 
this  armie,  which  doubtlesse  would  have  forced  our  citie  and 
put  it  to  ransacke  ? — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  S5iJ. 


The 


ving  ( 


Addison.  The  Campaign. 

There  should  be  some  distinction  made  between  the 
spreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an  incampment,  a  Dutch, 
a  Portugal,  or  a  Spanish  mail. — Spectator,  No.  251. 

■     IN-CANT A'TION.  >      ,See  Enchant,  and  In- 
Inca'ntatory.  f  chant.      Fr. Incantation ; 

It.  Incantazione ;    Lat.  Incanta'io,  from  incantare, 

1 1  sing,  (sc.)  magicum  carmen,  a  magical  song. 

Collectively — 
Magical  songs,  or  charms,  magical  ceremonies ; 

cl.arras  or  ceremonies  of  witchcraft. 

From  which  abominable  herisie  and  all  his  other,  our 
Lorde  for  his  great  mercy  deliuer  him,  &  helpe  to  stop  euery 
good  man's  eares  from  such  vngracious  incantations  as  this 


Of  the  mystes  and  other  impedyraetes  whiche  fyll  vpon 
the  lordes  partye,  by  reason  of  the  incantacijons  wrought  by 
fryer  Bungey,  as  the  fame  went,  me  lyst  nat  to  wryte. 

Fabijan,  an.  1471. 

For  those  first  simple,  that  my  [the  Moon]  face  did  mark 

In  the  full  brightness  suddenly  made  dark, 

Ere  knowledge  did  the  cause  thereof  disclose, 

To  be  enchanted  long  did  me  suppose  : 

With  sounding  brass  and  all  the  while  did  ply. 

The  incantation  thereby  to  untie. 

Drayton.  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Fortune-tellers,  juglers,  geomancers,  and  the  like  incan- 
tutory  impostors,  tlwugh  commonly  men  of  inferiour  rank, 
and  from  whom  without  illumination  they  can  expect  no 
more  then  from  themselves,  do  daily  and  professedly  delude 
them.— .B/oio«.  Vuhjar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Hereupon  also  are  grounded  the  gross  mistakes,  in  the 
Jure  of  many  diseases  ;  not  onely  from  the  last  medicine, 
and  sympathetica!  receipts,  but  amulets,  charmes,  and  all 
incantalury  applications.— W.  lb.  h.  i.  c.  3. 

The  Gothic  Ruuers,  to  gain  and  establish  the  credit  and 
admiration  of  their  rhymes,  turned  the  use  of  them  very 
much  to  incantations  and  charms. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Poetry. 

Medicine  was  always  joined  with  magick  ;  no  remedy  was 

administered  without  mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation. 

Burke.  Abridyenient  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

IN- CANTONING,  n.  The  incorporation  into 
canton;   the  formation  or  constitution  of  a  ca?i<07i. 

When  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  y^urich  proposed,  at  a 
general  diet,  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  tlie 
cantons,  the  Roman  Catholick  party,  fearing  the  Protestant 
interest  might  receive  by  it  too  great  a  strengthening,  pro- 
posed at  the  same  time  the  incantuning  of  Constance,  as  a 
counterpoise  ;  to  which  the  Protestants  not  consenting,  the  | 
whole  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

Addison.  Travels  in  Italy.  Swilxerland. 

IN-CAPABLE.  ^       Also  Un.    Fr.  Incapable; 

Incapaei'litv.        I  It.  Incapace  ,-   unable  or  not 

Incapa'cious.  >  able,    to    take,   cap-ere,    to 

Incap.Vcitate.      I  hold,    receive  or    contain ; 

Incapa'citt.         )  comprise  or  comprehend.      | 

Not  sufficiently  able,  not  able  enough  ;  —  not 

able,  (sc,)to  perform  or  execute  ;  to  receive  into 

the  mind,  to  comprehend,  to  understand ;  to  feel 

or  be  sensible  of. 

Yet  all  this  while  full  quietly  it  slept, 

(Poor  little  brat  incapable  of  care) 
Which  by  tliat  powerful  providence  is  kept, 

Who  dolh  this  child  for  better  days  prepare. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

If  the  persons  find  in  themselves  beforehand  such  remedi- 
less incapabilitti  of  a  marriage  estate,  they  shall  be  highly 
injurious  to  each  other,  and  shall  foully  abuse  the  ordinance 
of  God,  in  their  entering  into  such  a  condition. 

Bp.ffall.  Resolutions,  Dec.  4.  Case  10. 


INC 

Rather  than  to  thunder  and  lighten  in  your  pulpits  with 
them  kai  iiv«.avTY\v  'EWuao,  by  buzzing  them  into  popular 
ears  and  capacities  incapacious  of  them,  unable  to  oumpre- 
hend  llKxa.—Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  9. 

All  incapacities  imposed  upon  the  natives  of  this  kingdom 
or  any  uf  them,  as  natives,  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  pro- 
visions in  patents  or  otherwise,  [are  to]  be  taken  away  by 
Act  to  be  passed  in  the  said  Parliament. 

Milton.  Obs.  on  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

Decrepit  age ;  

Incapable  of  pleasures  youth  abuse. 

In  others  blames  what  age  does  him  refuse. 

Dryden.  Tlie  Art  of  Poetry. 

This  act  hurt  no  man,  that  was  in  the  present  possession 
of  an  estate,  it  only  incapacitated  his  next  heir  to  succeed 
to  that  estate  if  he  continued  a  papist. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1699. 

The  third  and  last  shift,  is  an  endless  succession  of  causes 
and  effects,  where  all  the  subtilty  consists  in  the  word  end- 
less ;  for  whatever  is  incapable  of  being  a  cause  in  any  time, 
ever  was,  and  ever  will,  through  eternity,  continue  equally 
incapable. — Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  ii. 

If  we  consider  lavish  men  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  always 
proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity  of  possessing  themselves, 
and  finding  enjoyment  in  their  own  minds. 

Spectator,  No.  222. 

If  they  suffer  this  power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to 
stand,  thev  have  utterly  perverted  every  other  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons.— B«)7«.  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

Whatever  may  be  objected  to  the  incapacity  of  this  age 
in  other  respects,  youth  is  out  of  question  the  time  fur  ac- 
quiring right  propensities  and  virtuous  habits. 

Hard.  On  the  Uses  of  Foreign  Travel. 

IN-CA'RCERATE,  t'.  )     To  imprison;  to  con- 
Inxarcera'tion.  (  fine,  as  in  a  prison  ;  to 

confine  or  shut  up. 
He  can  them  so  inlarge  and  elevate 

And  spreaden  out,  that  they  can  compasse  all. 
When  they  no  longer  be  incarcerate 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  this  foul  fleshy  wall. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  20.  (1642.) 
It  [the  doctrine  of  preexistence]  supposeth  the  descent  into 
these  bodyes  to  be  a  culpable  lapse  from  an  higlier  .ind  better 
state  of  life,  and  this  to  be  a  state  of  incarcetntion  for  former 
delinquencies. — Gianvill.  Pre-existence  of  S^mls,  c.  4. 
From  Nature's  continent,  immensely  wide. 
Immensely  blest,  this  little  isle  of  life. 
This  dark,  incarcerated  colony 
Divides  us.  Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  4. 

IN-CARN,  V.         ^       Fr.  Incarner;   It.  Incar- 
Inc.Vrnate,  u.  I  7iare;    Sp.  £ncar7iar ;  Low 

Inca'rnate,  adj.       I  Lat.   Incarnare,     in,    and 
Incarxa'tion.  T  caro,   carnis,   flesh.      See 

Inc.Vrnative,  n.      !   Carnal. 
Incar'native,  adj.  J       To  cover,  clothe,  or  in- 
vest  with  flesh ,-    to   heal   over    with  fe.A  ;    to 
assume  or  put  on  a.  fleshly,  human,  mortal  body. 

Incarnate  is  also  having  the  colour  oi flesh,  flesh- 
coloured.      See  Carnation,  and  Incarnadine. 
.\ii  1  ir.     I  i)>  k   '  !!i.ii..iij!:  siMvng  of  the  Hooli  Goost  in 

tl \  1  "    tiospell  to  feithful  Greekis, 

an  I  •  lit  the  Lor'd  bi  a  trewe  tel- 

'I"  :'    i   ;  '■  w.is  come  of  the  kynrede  of 


INC 

In  one  place  they  are  of  a  fresh  and  bright  purple,  in  an- 
other of  a  glittering,  incarnate,  and  resale  colour. 

Holland.  Piinie,  b.  xiv.  c.  1. 


So  that,  upon  the  whole  matter  he  [man]  stept  forth,  not 
only  the  work  of  God's  hands,  but  also  the  copy  of  his  per- 
fections ;  a  kind  of  image,  or  representation  of  the  Deity  in 
small,  infinitely  contracted  into  flesh  and  blood;  and  (as  I 
may  so  speak)  the  preludium,  and  first  essay  towards  the 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  nature.— Sou/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

I  deterg'd  the  abscess  more  powerfully  by  the  use  of  vittiol- 
stone  and  precipitate,  and  afterwards  incarncd  by  the  com- 
mon incarnntive  used  in  such  cases,  and  cicatiized  it  smootli 
without  any  remaining  hardness. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  9. 

In  his  secret  history  he  [Procopins]  unsays  many  things 
that  he  had  said  in  favour  of  Justinian,  Theodora,  and  Beli- 
sarius,  in  his  other  histories :  and  represents  the  emperour 
and  his  wife  as  two  devils  incarnate,  sent  into  the  world 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  in  its  whole  amount  is  this : 
That  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  vas  united 
to  a  man,  i.  e.  to  a  human  body  and  a  nuraau  soul,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  the  whole 
human  race,  original  and  actual,  by  the  merit,  death  and 
sufl'erings  of  the  man  so  united  to  the  Godhead. 

Bp.Horstey,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

IN-CA'RNADINE,  v.  )     See  Incarn. 
Ixca'rnadine,  af//.  j     To  incarnadine (Stee- 

vens)  is  to  stain  any  thing  of  a  flesh  colour  or  red. 

Will  the  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Cleane  from  my  hand  ?  no :  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  greene  one  red. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

One  [virgin]  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
Irapearl  thy  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  besnow,  a  fourth  incarnadine 
Thy  rosy  cheek. 

Carew.  Obsequies.  To  the  Zadt/  4nn«  Say.  ', 

Such  whose  white  satin  upper  coat  of  skin. 
Cut  upon  velvet  rich  incarnadine. 
Has  yet  a  body  (and  of  flesh)  v/ithin. 

Lovelaae.  To  mj/  Xa4y  U. 

IN-CASE,  u.     Also£n. 

To  cover  or  enclose,  (as  in  a  case. ) 

Oh!  in  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear, 
Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  brazen  spear, 
In  radiant  panoply  his  limbs  incas'd. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  h.  i. 

IN- CASK,  y.  To  cover  or  enclose  or  shut  up 
(as  in  a  cask. ) 


Shelton.  Don  Qu 


Dauid. 
The  yere  of  the  i 


A  thou 


yere.— Chaucer.  R.  of  the  R. 
Redemer  to  haue  had  ben 


We  be  assewered)  Cryst 
comen  &  incarnated  these  1545  yeres  ago.  j 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12.  } 

For  we  do  not  take  these  for  common  hreade  or  dryncke,  j 
but  like  as  Jesus  Christe  our  Sauyour  incarnate  by  the  worde  i 
of  God,  had  fleshe  and  blond  for  our  saluacion,  euen  so  we  ! 
be  taught  the  fode  (wherewith  our  fleshe  and  blond  be  nou-  \ 
rished  by  alteracion)  when  it  is  consecrate  by  the  prayour  of 
his  worde,  to  be  the  flesh  and  bloud  of  the  same  Jesus  incar- 
nate.— Bp.  Gardner.  E.xplic.  Transubstantiation,  fol.  106.     I 


To  this  was  it  aunswered  that  those  textes  and  al  other 
alledged  for  that  purpose  signifie  none  other  but  that  after 
y  faith  of  Christ  brought  into  the  worlde  by  the  incarnacion 
and  passion  of  oure  blessed  Sauiour,  men  are  no  longer  bou- 
den  to  the  obseruance  of  Mosyes  lawe. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  268. 

It  entreth  into  those  medicines  which  are  appropriat  for 
the  eyes,  yea  and  into  incar  natives,  such  especially  as 'be  fit 
to  incarnat  those  ulcers  which  are  in  the  most  tender  and 
delicat  parts  of  the  bodie.—ffo«M»d.  Pllnie,  b.  xxvii.  c.  11. 

Nay  this  is,  which  I  tremble  in  uttering,  to  incarnate  siu 
into  the  unpunishing  and  well-pleas'd  will  of  God. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  e.  3. 

For  the  childe  of  a  virgin  is  the  reimprovement  of  that 
power,  which  created  the  world :  but  that  God  should  be 
incarnate  of  a  virgin  was  an  abasement  of  His  maiestie,  and 
an  exaltation  of  the  creature  beyond  all  example. 

Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  Birth  of  Christ. 

lors 


IN-CA'VERN,  V.  To  enclose  or  shut  up  (as 
in  a  cavern. ) 

Then  Lid  creeps  on  along,  and  taking  Thrushel  throws 
Herself  amongst  the  rocks  ;  and  so  iacavern'd  goes. 
That  of  the  blessed  light  (from  other  floods)  debarr'd, 
To  bellow  underneath  she  only  can  be  heard. 

Drayton.  Poly  Olbiun,  s.  1. 

IN-CAU'TIOUS.  ^  AhoUn.  Lat.  In-cau- 
Incau'tiously.  [tus;  impi'ovident,  incir- 
Incau'tion.  I  cunispect,     inconsiderate, 

Incau'telously.  j  unadvised,  heedless,  care- 
less, negligent. 

For  we  grow  sick  many  times  by  incavletously  conversing 
with  the  diseas'd ;  but  no  man  grows  well  by  accompanying 
the  healthy.— .ffa^e.  Rem.  Ser.  Rom.siv.  1. 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd. 
And  arms  with  Latian  blood  inibru'd, 
You  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  tread 
On  fires  with  faithless  embers  overspread. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Ode  I. 

Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  horse) 
Clear  of  the  stony  heap  direct  the  course  ; 
Lest,  through  incaulian  failing,  thou  raay'st  be 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b,  xxiii. 

What  he  says  on  this  head  is  not  only  too  severe  upon  tha 
Jews,  but  incautious  and  injudicious;  and,  if  it  proved  any 
thing,  would  prove  more  than  he  intended  and  was  aware  of, 
and  bear  hard  upon  the  Mosaic  law. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Historic. 


INC 


There  most  direct  were  seeming  most  inflex'd, 
Jlost  regular  when  seeming  most  perplex'd, 
As  though  perfection  on  disorder  hung, 
And  perfect  order  from  incaution  sprung. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  b. 


IN-CEND,  V. 

Ince'ndiary,  n. 
Ince'ndiary,  adj. 
Ixce'nse,  v. 
I'ncense,  n. 
Ince'nsion. 
Ince'nsive. 
Ince'nsor. 
Inxe'nsement. 
Ince'ntive,  adj. 
Incentive,  n. 
Incense.      { Also 


Fr.  Inceiidier ;  It.  Incen- 
dere ;  Sp.  Encender ;  Lat. 
Incendere,incensum,to  kindle, 
in,  and  canderc.      See  Can- 


-  To  kindle,  to  heat,  to 
inflame  ;  (met. )  to  inflame, 
to  heat,  (sc.)  with  passion ; 
to  provol<e,  to  irritate,  to 
enrage ;  to  instigate,  to  in- 
cite. 

Lcicntly  E/i. )  Fr.  Encens  ; 
\t.Incenso;  Sp.  Encienso ;  any  thing  (ince«s-Mm) 
burned  ;— applied  to  any  thing,  perfumed  or  odori- 
ferous, burned,  (sc.)  in  divine  honour  ;  generally, 
an  honorary  oflering. 

Naturall  heate,  by  withdrawinge  of  moysture,  is  to  moche 
incended.—Sir  T.  EUjot.  The  Castel  of  Hellh,  b.iii.  c.  3. 

And  by  these  crafty  perswasions  they  incense  emprour  & 
kinges  ciaftely)  to  persecute  and  sley  cruelly  the  professors 
and  prechers  of  God's  worde. 

Joi/e.   Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  8. 

Verely  I  shal  then  spake  vnto  you  huishtlie  and  without 

woordes,  but  I  shall  speake  assured  and  manifest  thinges  if 

60  be  ye  ask  them,  yea  and  then  also  the  Holy  Goste  shal 

i:icei!ce  you  what  to  aske  &  how  to  aske  in  my  name. 

Udal.  John,  c.  16. 
And  Salomon  loued  the  Lorde,  and  walked  in  the  ordi- 
naunces  of  Dauid  his  father,  saue  only  that  he  sacrificed,  & 
offered  incense  vpon  aulters  in  hylles. 

Bible,  1551.  3  Kings,  c.  3. 
Some  pelted  him  with  dung  and  dirtie  mire,  others  called 
him  with  open  mouth  incendiarie. 

Holland.   Suetonius,  p.  233. 
Certainly,  vertue  is  like  pretious  odours,  most  fragrant, 
when  they  are  incensed,  or  crush'd  t  for  prosperity  doth  best 
discover  vice  ;  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  vertue. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Simulation. 
Much  was  the  knight  incenst  with  his  lewd  word. 

To  haue  reuenged  that  his  villany  : 
And  thrice  did  lay  his  hand  vpon  his  sword. 

To  haue  him  slaine. — Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

When  they  saw  they  were  openly  accused,  they  incensed 

both  the  kings,  that  joining  together,  they  should  make  the 

Ephores  ordinances  of  no  effect.— jVoj//i.  Plutarch,  p.  G65. 

"  The  sorrow  of  his  saints  doth  move  God  much  ; 

No  sweeter  incence  then  the  sighs  of  such." 

Stirling.  Domes-da;/.  The  Secondc  Home. 
And  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable, 
that  satisfaction  can  be  none,  but  by  pangs  of  death  and 
sepulcher. — Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

To  the  king 

We  gage  our  owne  deere  loue  'twixt  his  incensement 
And  your  presumptions— you  are  pardon'd  both. 

Hey  wood.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Seneca  understanding  by  the  report  of  those  that  yet 
somewhat  regarded  virtue  and  honour,  how  these  lewd  in- 
censers  did  accuse  him.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  1005. 

But  how  agreeth  this  with  that  in  Tacitus,  which  calls  a 
musical  incentive  to  war  among  the  Germans,  Barditus  f 

Drayton.  Poly-Olhion,  s.  6.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

Part  incentive  reed 

Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  tire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

Semblably  Pythia  the  priestess  of  Apollo  being  once  come 

down  from  her  three-footed  fabrick,  upon  which  she  re- 

ceiveth  that  incentive  spirit  of  fury,  remaineth  quiet  and  in 

calm  tranquillity.— iiro;;«)!rf.  Plutarch,  p.  932. 

Sean  [sena]  leeseth  somewhat  of  his  windiness  by  decoct- 
ing :  and  (generally)  subtile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by 
incension  or  evaporation. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  23. 
Now  belches  molten  stones  and  ruddy  tlame 
Incenst,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots, 
Or  flings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air. 

Addison.  Milton  imitated,  out  of  the  Third  JEneid. 
Then  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm'd ; 
Incensed  he  thveaten'd  and  his  threats  perform'd  ; 
The  fair  Chryseis  to  her  sire  was  sent, 
■With  offer'd  gifts  to  make  the  God  relent. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  1. 
Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold. 

From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitors  come  ; 
The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 


To  be  extremely  hated,  and  inhumanely  persecuted  with- 
out any  fault  committed,  or  just  occasion  offered,  is  greatly 
incensive  of  humane  passion.- Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10 

Other  Saints  lie  here  decorated  with  splendid  ornaments, 
lamps,  and  incensories  of  great  cost. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs.  Rome,  Feb.  17,  1645. 

The  greatest  obstacles,  the  greatest  terrors  that  come  in 
their  way,  are  so  far  from  making  them  quit  the  work  they 
had  begun,  that  they  rather  prove  incentives  to  them  to  go 
on  in  it.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

Whilst  the  cavern'd  ground. 

With  grain  incentive  stor'd,  by  sudden  blaze 
Bursts  fatal,  and  involves  th  j  hopes  of  war. 
In  flery  whirls.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight 
chalk  of  incendiaries,  with  "  No  Popery,"  on  walls  and  doors 
of  devoted  houses,  th.in  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized 
company. — Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol. 

Thus  the  writing  of  incendiary  letters,  though  in  itself  a 
pernicious  and  alarming  injury,  calls  for  a  more  condign  and 
exemplary  punishment,  by  the  very  obscurity  with  which 
the  crime  is  committed.— Pafei/.  Moral  Philos.  vol.  ii.  c.  9. 


Gray.  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-Yard. 

They,  whose  conduct  is  not  animated  by  religious  prin- 
ciple, are  deprived  of  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  wortliy 
and  honourable  deeds.— B/o/r,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 


Lat.   Incipere,   inceptu 
and  cap-e 


IN-CE'PTION.  A         Lat.   Incipere 
Ivce'ptive,  adj.     I  to  begin,   {in,  a 
Ince'ptive,  71.        (  to  take. ) 
Ince'ptor.  J       A     beginning, 

mencement. 

Beligion.  therefore,  seems  as  ancient  as  humanity  itself, 
at  least  of  some  kind  of  dress  or  fashion  or  other  :  therefore, 
if  we  can  arrive  at  the  inception  of  religion,  veneration  of  a 
deity,  and  those  rites,  adorations,  and  services  that  result 
from  thence,  we  have  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  inception 
of  mankind  was  not  long  before. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  1116. 

In  the  year  1576,  February  23,  Mr.  Hooker's  grace  was 
given  liim  for  inceptor  of  arts  ;  doctor  Herbert  Westphaling, 
a  man  of  noted  learning,  being  then  vice-chancellor. 

lyatton.  Life  of  Mr.  B.  Hooker. 
You  see,  in  speaking,  or  by  sound,  or  ink. 
The  grand  inceptive  caution  is  to  think. 

Byrom.  Art  of  English  Poetry. 

IV.  Inceptive  and  desitive  propositions,  (will  form  a  com- 
plex argument,)  as  the  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises  ;  but 
the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to  vanish  ;  therefore  the  sun  is 
not  yet  risen.— »'a«s.  Logic,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  4. 

4.  Inceptivcs  and  desitives,  v;hich  relate  to  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  any  thing;  as,  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten. No  man  before  Orpheus  wrote  Greek  verse.  Peter, 
czar  of  JIuscovy,  began  to  civilize  his  nation. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  6. 

IN-CEREMO'NIOUS.     Now  Un. 

Without  ceremony;  without  a  regular,  orderly, 
fixed  or  settled  form  or  manner  of  doing  or  acting. 

One  holds  it  best  to  set  forth  God's  service  in  a  solemn 
state  and  magnificence  ;  another  approves  better  of  a  simple 

'  ■  !  devotion.— .B^. /faW.  Sol.  17. 


IN-CE'RTAIN.  ^       Now  more  usually  written 

In'ce'rtainly.         \  uncertain.       Fi:  Incertaine  ; 

Ince'rtainty.        f  Lat.  Incerius. 

Ince'rtitlde.  J  Infirm,  unsteady,  inse- 
cure, indetermined ;  wavering,  unsettled. 

Thys  is  a  thinge  raoste  incertayne,  how  long  they  shall 
lyue,  and  a  thing  nioste  certain  that  they  shall  not  liue  long. 


Udal.  James, 


Now  they  that  with  so  great  studie  forcast  those  thinges 
that  are  of  the  worlde,  hauyng  neglected  heaueiily  goodes, 
ought  at  least  to  be  monyshed,  by  the  incertayntie  and 
shortnes  of  this  life,  that  it  is  a  folie  to  set  a  mannes  ioye  in 
those  manor  of  goodes,  whiche,  how  so  euer  they  chaunce, 
yet  they  are  sometyme  sodaynely  taken  awaye  by  fortune. 
Id.  lb.  c.  16. 


The  Romans  using  then  the  ancient  computation  of  the 
year,  had  such  incertainty  and  alteration  of  the  moneth  and 
times,  that  the  sacrifices  and  yearly  Feasts  came,  by  little 
and  little,  to  seasons  contrary  for  the  purpose  they  were 
ordained  for. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  C12. 

Or,  because  this  custome,  (of  wearing  little  moones  upon 
their  shooes,)  as  many  others,  admonisheth  those  who  are 
lifted  np  too  liigh  and  take  so  great  pride  in  themselves,  of 
the  incertilnde  and  instability  of  this  life,  and  of  humane 
alfaires,  even  by  the  example  of  the  moone. 

Holland.  Plutarch,-x',\^. 
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INC 

But  above  all,  the  cause  of  this  incertitude  and  difficultio,_ 
is  partly  the  convcxitie  of  the  cope  of  heaven,  and  partly  the 
diverse  climates  observed  in  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  21. 

Those  men,  when  they  saw  that  popery  could  not  bs 
honestly  defended,  nor  entirely  retained,  would  use  all  arti- 
fices to  have  the  outward  face  of  religion  to  remain  mixed, 
incertain,  and  doubtful. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Refdrmation,  an.  1559. 

When  iEsculapius  had  flnish'd  his  complaint,  Pacolct 
went  on  in  deep  morals  on  the  incertainty  of  riches,  with 
this  remarkable  exclamation ;  O  wealth  !  how  impotent  art 
tiwu.— Taller,  No.  44. 

This  organization  in  the  present  flux  and  incertain  state 
of  matter,  must  be  supported,  continued,  and  supplied  by 
proper  and  equivalent  means. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iv.  Note. 

Thus  1 


IN-CE'SSABLE.  ^       Fv.  Incessible,  incessam- 
Ince'ssant.  \ment;    It.   Incessabile,  in- 

In'ce'ssantly.  t  cessanie ;     Sp.  Incessable  ,- 

I.nce'ssancv.  J  from  Lat.  In,  and  cessare, 

i.  e.  ced-cre  a  labore,  to  go  away,  to  cease,  from, 
to  leave,  labour.     Incessant, — 

Without  leaving,  quitting,  stopping,  discon- 
tinuing, or  desisting ;  continual,  uninterrupted  ; 
ceaseless ;  unceasing. 

Mine  hert  is  wounded  with  tliy  charite, 
It  brenneth,  it  flameth  incessauntly. 

Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Ma, 

A  wondrous  thing  to  speake,  this  laurel  bushe  ful  thick 

From  skies  descending  down,  a  swarme  of  bees  beset  the 

bowes. 
Incessant  thick  with  noise. 

Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  vii. 

The  king  erf  riyria  also  his  next  neighboure,  bordering 
vppon  the  one  side  of  Macedon,  made  incessant  sute  that  he 
should  perfourme  his  promise.— GoWj/n^.  Justine,  b.  xxix. 

When  king  Edward  knewe  of  the  Erles  landyng,  and  of 
the  great  repayre  of  people,  that  to  hyra  incessantly  without 
intermission  dyd  resorte,  he  then  began  to  thynke  on  hia 
business.- //bH.  Edw.  IF.  an.  9. 

Seucn  of  the  same  against  the  castle  gate. 

In  strong  enchantments  he  did  closely  place. 
Which  with  incessant  force  and  endless  hate. 
They  batter'd  day  and  night,  and  entrance  did  awate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 

The  frosty  north  wind  blowes  a  cold  thicke  sleete, 

That  dazzles  eyes  ;  Hakes  after  flakes,  !ncMsa««i/ descend- 
ing. Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix. 

Whose  white  bones  wasting  lie 

In  some  farre  region,  with  th'  incessancie 

Of  showres  powrd  downe  vpon  them. — Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 


:  Magdalein 


The  life  of  man  is  the  incessable  walk  of  time ;  wherein 
every  moment  is  a  step  and  pace  to  death. 

Feltham,  pt.  ii.  Res.  5. 

He  heard  likewise  those  incessable  strokes,  but  could  not 
espy  the  cause  of  them. 

Shelton.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


And  now  four  days  the  sun  had  seen  our  woes  : 
Four  nights  the  moon  beheld  th'  incessant  fire  ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly  rose. 
And  further  from  the  feverish  North  retire. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

I  am  the  person  that  lately  advertized  I  would  give  ten 
shillings  more  than  the  current  price  for  the  ticket  No.  132 
in  the  lottery  now  drawing,  which  is  a  secret  I  have  com- 
municated to  some  friends,  who  rally  me  incessantly  upon 
that  account.— Spectator,  No.  191. 

Thee,  Pallas,  skiU'd  in  every  work  divine, 

Foolish  Arachne  at  the  loom  defied  ; 
Incessant  thence  she  draws  the  filmy  twine 

Memorial  of  her  fond  presumptuous  pride. 

West.  Triumphs  of  tlie  Gout. 

INCE'SSION.     Lat.  Incessus,    from   inceder^ 


I'NCEST.  ^       Fr.  Inceste;    It.  and  Sp. 

In'Ce'stuous.  [Licesto;   Lat.  Incesius ,-  in, 

Ince'stuously.       I  (priv.)   and   castus.     (See 
Ince'stuousness.  J   Chaste.)     Inccstum    (says 
Vossius)  is  applied  to  any  illicit  concubinage. 

Unchaste,  impure,  corrupt ;  applied  to  the  con- 
cubinage of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of 
kindred. 


INC 

Tliys  holy  man  coulde  not  abije  audi  incest  and  vnnafural- 
npsse  of  mariage  in  a  king's  house,  from  ■whence  especiallye 
aboue  all  other  places,  it  was  conusnient  that  esaumple  of 
keeping  the  lawes  should  ^xocei.e.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  3. 

For  these  incesiuouse  beastly  blody  crueltyes)  the  mo- 
iiarchye  of  the  Persians  begane  to  shake  and  fall)  and 
Xerxes  himself  was  miserably  slayne  of  Artabanus,  the  last 
kinge  of  the  Parthens.— /oye.  Expusicion  of  Daniel,  c.  II. 

Yf  this  were  not  so,  theyr  children,  as  borne  incesluouslii 
and  by  vnlawfull  meanes,  should  be  computed  prophune 
and  vncleane.— i7rfa(.  1  Cor.  c.  7. 

These  two  sons  of  David  met  with  pestilent  counsel! ; 
Amnon  is  advised  to  incest  with  his  sister;  Absalom  is 
advised  to  incest  with  his  father's  concubines  :  that  by 
Jonadab,  this  by  Achitophel :  both  prevaill. 

Bp.  Hall.  Conl.  Achitophel. 

Great  Brontes,  and  Astrajus,  that  did  shame 
Himselfe  with  incest  of  his  kin  vnkend  ; 
And  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  still  portend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1 1. 

These  my  complaints  may  come 

Whilst  thou  in  th'  arras  of  that  incestuous  queen. 
The  stain  of  Egypt,  and  the  shame  of  Rome, 
Shalt  dallying  s.it,  and  blush  to  have  them  seen. 

Daniel.  Octavia  to  Marcus  Anlonius. 

The  Britains  altogether  as  licentious,  but  more  absurd 
and  preposterous  in  their  licence,  had  one  or  many  wives  in 
common  among  ten  or  twelve  husbands  ;  and  those  for  the 
most  part  incestuoushj.—M illort.  Histori/  of  England,  b.  ii. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  horrible  incest uousness  of  this 
match,  should  still  and  ever  be  concealed  from  the  young 
couple,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  a  fair  and  honest 
legality  in  this  their  conjunction. 

Bp.  Hull.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Add.  Case  3. 

Incest !  Oh  name  it  not ! 

The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  soul : 
The  gods  are  startled  in  their  peaceful  mansions, 
And  nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound. 

Smith.  Plueii'ra  ij-  Hipputilus,  Act  v. 

For  have  we  not  as  natural  a  sense  or  feeling  of  the  vo- 
luptuous? yes,  he  will  say,  but  this  sense  has  its  proper 
object,  virtuous  love,  not  adulterous  or  incestuous:  and 
does  he  think  I  will  not  say  the  same  of  his  sense  of  the 
ridiculous? — Warburton.  Dcd.  to  the  Freethinhers,  I'ost. 

INCH,  V.  )      A.  S.  Indsa,  yndsa  :    ince,    jfiice. 

Inch,  7i.  )  Uncia, — an  ounce  in  weight,  and  an 
inch  in  measure  also  ;  being  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
foot,  as  the  ounce  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound, 
(  Somner.)     The  verb  is, — 

To  move  or  proceed,  to  amove,  to  remove,  by 
inches ;  by  little  and  little  ;  by  small  degrees. 

But  thou  art  not  an  inch  the  neiTe. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

If  all  the  world  were  thjiie  thou  couldest  not  make  thy- 
Belfe  one  inche  leger,  nor  that  thy  stomache  shall  disgeste 
the  meate  that  thou  nuttest  into  it. 

ri/iidall.  Workcs,  p.  IZi. 

The  foule  fiend  hath  made  him  proud  of  heart, 
To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  hoise,  ouer  iv\ii:-incht 
Bridges,  to  course  his  owne  shadow  for  a  traitor. 

Sliakcspeare.  Kinff  Lear,  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

Like  men  that  scorned  death,  with  most  resolved  hearts, 
Give  not  an  inch  of  ground,  but  all  in  pieces  hewn, 
Where  first  they  fought,  they  fell. 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  3.  22. 


Cat.  All  the  infections  that  the  sunne  sucks  vp 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  ynch-meate  a  disease. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Gone  already 

Ynch-thick,  knee-deepe  ;  ore  head  and  ears  a  fork'd  one. 

Id.   Winter's  Tale,  Acti.  sc.2. 
Now  Turnus  doubts,  and  yet  disdains  to  yield  ; 
But  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field. 
And  inches  to  the  walls,  where  Tyber's  tide. 
Washing  the  camp,  defends  the  weaker  side. 

Dryden.   Virgi-l.  ^Eneis,  h.  ix. 

SosTjh.  My  king  has  in  the  camp  a  younger  brother. 
Valiant  they  say,  but  very  popular  : 
He  gets  too  far  into  the  souldier's  grace  ; 
And  Inches  out  my  master.— /ti.  Cleomems,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

One  of  our  men  in  the  midst  of  these  hardships  was  found 
guilty  of  theft,  and  condemned  for  the  same,  to  have  three 
blows  from  each  man  in  the  ship,  with  a  two-i/icA  and  a 
half  rope  on  his  bare  back.— Z)oOT;;!er.  Voyages,  an.  16SG. 

We  can.  by  art,  make  a  small  object  appear  distinct,  when 
it  is  in  re.ility  not  above  half  an  inch  from  the  eye  ;  either 
by  using  :i  single  microscope,  or  by  looking  through  a  sm.all 
pin  hole  in  a  card. — Reid.  Enquiry,  c.  G.  s.  22. 


INC 

IN-CHAFE.     Also  En.     To  i 


INC 


to  heat. 
,•  doth 


IN-CHAIN.     More  commonly  Sn.    To  fasten, 
bind,  or  confine  (as  with  a  chain. ) 
^Vhereat  she,  sweetly  angry,  with  her  laces 
Binds  up  the  wanton  lockes  in  curious  traces. 
Whilst  (twisting  with  her  ioynts)  each  haire  long  lingers, 
As  loth  to  be  inchain'd,  but  with  her  fingers. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 


}Mc 
see  I 
To 
by  c 


cominonly  En.     And 
Incantation. 
To  act  upon,  to  influence, 
harms   or   incantations  : 


INCHA'NT.y, 
Incii.Vnter. 
Inch.i'ntment. 
Inciia'ntress. 
consequentially,- 

To  delight,  or  please,  in  a  high  degree ;  to 
charm,  to  enrapture ;  to  enslave  or  enthrall  the 
affections,  (sc.)  with  delight,  with  any  subduing, 
overpowering  influence,  so  as  to  stun  or  palsy,  the 
faculties  of  the  mind ;  to  deprive  them  of  action, 
of  discrimination,  of  discernment. 

Yea,  and  wyth  thy  preuie  legardimaine,  with  the  iuglinge 
castes,  with  the  craftes,  &  inchauntnients  of  thi  subtile 
charmers  were  al  nacions  of  the  world  deceiued. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  iii. 
For  with  out  shal  be  doggcs  and  inchauntcrs,  and  whore- 
mongers, and   murtherers,  and  ydolaters,  and  whosoeuer 
loueth  or  maketh  leasynges.— 5i6fe,  1551.  Reuclacion,  c.  22. 
But  comes  vnto  the  place,  where  th'  Iieathen  knight 
In  slumbring  swoune  nigh  void  of  vitall  spright, 
Lay  couer'd  with  incliannted  clowde  all  day. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
This,  Gollho,  is  inchaniment,  and  so  strange. 

So  subtly  false,  that,  whilst  I  tell  it  you, 
I  fear  the  spell  will  my  opinion  cliaii;.^f 
And  make  me  think  the  pleasant  vision  true. 

Davenanl.  Gundihci  I,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 


the  feature  sometimes  of  truth, 

changeably,  sentences  for  the 

at  the  first  blush. 

Milton.  T/ic  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Yet  still  persist  the  memory  to  love 
Of  that  great  Mercury  of  our  mighty  Jove : 
Wlio  by  tlie  power  of  his  inchanting  tongue. 
Swords  from  the  hands  of  threat'ningmonarchs  wrung. 

trailer.  To  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  in  Mourning. 
Tile  Pisi   h  represents  unlawful  ways  of  procuring  love  by 

inchn.ifinr's.  and  introduces  a  shepherd  whom  an  in\iting 

precii>i.\;  tenipts  to  self-murder.— Guarrfiaw,  No.  10. 

A  certain  Jew,  that  by  order  of  the  Jews  called  him  into 
Italy,  tells  us,  that  upon  conversing  witli  him,  he  found  him 
to  be  an  inchanter,  and  very  silly. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 


nferior  priestess  in  the  magic  rites  of  the 
npliile,  enjoining  hira  silence,  says,  &c. 

irarburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  5, 


IN-CHARGE.     See  En. 

To  load  ;  to  place,  put  or  lay,  to  impose,  a  load, 
weight,  or  burthen  :  (met.)  to  impose  the  weight 
or  burthen  of  a  commission,  trust,  or  duty. 

For  hum  nit  natur  («li  b  tilt  ai  ^els  are  better  ac- 
()  1  ;  with  the  con- 

I  11  charactered  in 

iS  to  the  Court. 

l\  CU\IUT\       '-tc   iNtiniiTSBLE 
\\  ant  of  chant'/    want — of  fcehng  foi  the  wants 
or  sufferings  of  others ,  or  ot  a  desn  e  to  relieve  : 
want  of  love  for  our  fellow-creatures,  of  goodwill, 
or  benevolence. 

Some  charg'd  the  Popes 
Of  meere  incharilie,  for  that 

To  wreake  their  priuate  spight 
Gainst  kingdomes  kingdoraes  they  incense. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  24. 
But  suppose  him  in  a  papist  countrey,  constrained  thereto 
by  your  incharily  to  his  S'^'il  :'s  "  -.l!  n.^  bndv. 

Erel',  ■•      !  ,    .'  -         '  '  .'  'the  Royal  Party. 

Is  not  the  whole  nalinii  i 

and  suspicious,  i«c//i//i'f;      .  L  ,  :,  .  ,,i  fine, 

praved  and  perfidious  undti  ht.utii :  -  Id.  lb. 


!  proud, ignorant 


IN-CHASE.     More  commonly  En. 

To  encase,  to  enclose,  to  insert  (sc.  in  a  case,) 
and,  as  these  cases  were  usually  much  ornamented, 
to  enchase  is,  consequentially,  to  adorn  or  em- 
bellish, to  set  ofT,  to  show  oft',  (EC.)  in  an  orna- 
mental style  or  manner. 
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Brillfun's  Ida,  c.  3. 

Myrmecides  devised  to  inchasi-  iii  in,;il  :  ,  ,'  i  .  .rriot  with 

foure  horiies,  and  a  man  to  driv,  .  ,  mall  a 

roume,  thata  poorefliemight  ci.\>  I      ,     ;    :    ,   .      i.v.'ings. 

HoU,nn!     y, ..,.-,,  h.  ..  vxvi.  c.  5. 

This  excellent  person  [Jesus  Christ]  [was]  to  himself  per- 
fectly known  by  the  inchasing  his  humane  nature  in  the 
bosom  and  heart  of  God,  and  by  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  of 
Goi.—Bp.  Taylor.  Ductor  Dubitanlium,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

IN-CHA'STITY.  Giflford  produces  the  ex- 
ample  below  in  a  note  on  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.     See  Unchaste. 

Want  of  chastity ;  incontinence. 

Tis  not  the  act  that  ties  the  marriage  knot, 

It  is  the  will :  then  must  I  all  ray  life, 

Be  stained  with  inchastitie's  foul  blot. 

Hannay.  Sheretine  8[  Mariana, 

IN-CHEER,  V.     See  Enchear,  and  Cheer. 
To  enliven,   gladden,  exhilarate,  hearten,  en- 
courage. 
Whereby  the  M-incheeting  majesty 

Sliall  come  to  shine  at  full  in  all  her  parts, 
And  spread  her  beams  of  comfort  equally 
As  being  all  alike  to  like  deserts. 

Daniel.  A  Punegyrick  to  the  King's  Majesty. 

I'NCHOATE,  v.  ~\  Lat.  Inchoare  ;  it  is  dis- 
I'nciioate,  adj.  I  puted  whether  to  be  writ- 
I'nchoately.  >ten  Incohare,  or  Inchoare: 

Incho.\'tion.  I  the  advocates  for  the  lat- 

I'nciioative.  )  tcr,  derive  from  Chaos,  the 

beginning  of  all  things ;  for  the  former,  from  the 
ancient  Cvhiim,  chaos  aut  mundus.     See  Vossius. 

To  begin,  to  commence,  to  make  a  beginning  or 
commencement ;  to  make  a  iirst  attempt  or  efibrt. 

For  verbes  in  sco,  dooe  not  signifie  beginnyng,  nor  shoulde 
not  be  called  inchoaliucs  (as  Priscianus  and  other  gramma- 
rians wolde  hauo  them  called)  but  rather  continuatives,  aa 
the  whiche  betoken  increasement.—Udal.  Flowres,  fol.  144. 

But  all  natural  causes  failing  here,  since  their  bodies  are 
not  pure  enough  to  waft  them  up  the  quiet  regions  of  the 
uninfested  ether;  and  the  higher  congruity  of  life,  being 
yet  but  imperfectly  inchoated,  they  would  be  detained  pri- 
soners here  below  by  the  chains  of  their  unhappy  natures, 
were  there  not  some  extraordinaryinterposure  for  their  rescue 
and  inlargemeiit.— G/ani'!«.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

Who,  but  thou  onely  can  make  our  souls  sensible  of  thy 
unspeakable  mercy,  in  applying  to  us  the  wonderful  benefit 
of  this  our  dear  redemption  in  the  great  work  of  our  inchoate 
regeneration.— JBp.  Hall.  TIte  Remedy  of  Prophanenesse. 

Whether  as  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  imputation,  or  as 
inchoaleli/  just  by  thy  gracious  inoperation,  we  aie  in  both, 
thy  Dove,  thy  undefiled.— /rf.  Beautie  ij-  Unilie  of  the  Church. 

Finding  therefore  the  inconueniencies  and  difficulties  in 

the  prosecution  of  a  w.arre,  he  cast  with  himselfe  how  to 

compasse  two  things.  The  one,  how  by  the  declaration,  and 

inchoation  of  a  warre,  to  make  his  profit.     The  other,  &c. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  99. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Queens  of  France  are  usually 
admitted  to  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of  the  King, 
which  is  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  inchoative;  unlill 
which  term  they  with  their  counsell  administer  the  public 
affairs  of  state  without  equall  or  controule. 

Evelyn.  The  State  of  France. 

We  must  here  distinguish  of  a  two-fold  destruction  of  sin  j 
1.  In  re.'ipect  of  a  total  abolition  :  2.  In  respect  to  a  sincere, 
though  imperfect  inchoation.—South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  U. 

INCI'DE,  V.  ^  Fr.  Inciser,  incision;  It.  Inci- 
Inci'se,  u.  I  derc,  incisione ;  Sp.  Incision; 
Inci'sion.  I  Lat.  Licidere,  incismn,  to  cut 
Inci'sive.  (into,  {in,  and  csedere,)  which 
Inci'sor.  j  Julius  Scaliger  derives  from  the 

Inci'slre.       j    Gr.  Kaiv-^iv,  to  cut  down. 
To  cut  into ;  to  carve,  to  engrave,  to  inscribe. 

But  I  must  be  incis'd  first,  cut  and  open'd, 
My  heart,  and  handsomely,  ta'n  from  me. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelcli.  T/,e  Mad  Lover,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 


Those  [perfections]  are  too  numerous  for  one  elegy, 
And  'tis  too  great  to  be  ixprcfs'd  by  me  ; 
Let  others  carve  the  re.st  ;  it  shall  sulhcc, 
I  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph  incise. 

Cieio.  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Donne. 

When  as  Nature  teaches  us  to  divide  any  limb  from  the 
body  to  the  saving  of  its  fellows,  though  it  be  the  maiming 
p.nd"  deformity  of  the  whole ;    how  much  more  is  it  h§! 


INC 

doctrine  to  sever  by  incision,  not  a  true  limb  so  much,  thougli 
tUat  be  lawful,  but  an  adherent,  a  sore,  the  gangreen  ot  a 
limb,  to  the  recovery  of  a  whole  man  ? 

Milton.  Tdmchorion. 

The  fig-tree  sendeth  from  it  a  sharpe,  piercing,  and  inci- 

tivc  spiTit.— Holland.  Plularch,  p.  60S. 
They  put  into  the  stomak  those  things  that  be  attenuant, 

incisive,  and  sharp  to  provoke  and  stir  up  the  appetite. 

'  Id.  lb.  p.  612. 

There  be  of  them,  that  have  not  the  bodie  divided  entire, 

one  part    from  the  othor  by   these  incisures,    cuts,   and 

wrinkles.— /d.  PHnie,  b.  xi.  c.  10. 
Some  bodies  taken  into  that  of  a  man  are  deoppilating, 

others  incicling,  resolving.— £oy(e.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

The  strong  table  groans 

Beneath  the  smoaking  siuloin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side;  in  which,  with  desperate  knife,  j 

They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while  ' 

Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defac'd  i 

While  hence  they  borrow  vigour.— r/ioiHson.  Autumn. 
Around  the  centre  Fate's  bright  trophies  lay,  | 

Probes,  saws,  incision-knives,  and  tools  to  slay. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  c.  5.  ' 
He  puts  the  case,  that  suppose  the  order  of  the  teeth 

sliouW  have  been  inverted,  the  grinders  set  in  the  room  of 

the  incisors,  &c.  (which  might  as  well  have  been,  had  not 

the  teeth  been  placed  by  a  wise  Agent,)  in  this  case,  what 

use  would  the  teeth  have  been  of? 

Derham.  Physico-Theologij,  b.  iv.  c.  11.  N'ote  33. 

In  some  creatures  it  [the  mouth]  is  wide  and  large,  in 
some  little  and  narrow  :  in  some  with  a  deep  incisure  up 
into  the  head,  for  the  better  catching  and  holding  of  prey,  | 
and  more  easy  comminution  of  hard,  large,  and  troublesome 
food  ;  in  others  with  a  much  shorter  incisure,  for  the  gather-  [ 
ing  and  holding  of  herbaceous  food. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  11. 

It  [endive]  is  naturally  cold,  profitable  for  hot  stomachs;  i 

incisive,  and  opening  obstructions  of  the  liver.  i 

Evelyn.  Acelaria.  j 

Cutting  or  inciding  the  fore-skin  should  be  mentioned 
here  as  a  practice  adopted  amongst  tliem,  from  a  notion  of 
cleanliness.- CooA.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will, 
The  richest  scen'ry,  and  the  loveliest  forms. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 

I'NCIDENT,  n.  ^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Incident:  It. 

I'ncident,  aJ/.        I  Incidenie !      Lat.    Incidens, 

I'ncidence.  I  pres.  pai-t.  of /«cMer<?,  {in, 

I'ncidently.  ^  and  cad-ere,  to  ftill,)  to  fall 

Incide'ntal.  I  into  or  upon.      See  Acci- 

Incide'ntally.     j  dent. 

Any  thing  falling  or  happening,  as  a  chance,  or 

a  Cuf ualty ;  a  casual  or  fortuitous  circumstance  or 

event;    generally,  a  circumstance  or  event,  (so.) 

in  a  story  or  drama. 

To  gyeue  ensample  to  all  manor  of  people,  I  wyll  speke 
theruf  as  it  was  don,  as  I  was  infourmed,  and  of  the  inci- 
(ff/ts  therof. — Berners.  Froissart.  Crongcle,  vol.  i.  c.  SSI. 


INC 


As  God  hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public,  so  inci- 
denlly,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in  singular  admira- 
tion.— Bacon.  To  Burleigh.  June. 


SlitUngfieet,  vol.  ii.  Scr.  9. 


Wi'.erein  also  the  Constantinopolitan  Confession  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost,  is  incidenllij  confirmed  by  the  testimo- 
nies Ukev.ise  of  the  ancients. 

Nelson.  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  s.  50. 

And  my  incidental  explications  of  the  rarefication  and 
condensation  of  the  air,  together  with  my  comparing  it  to  a 
fleece  of  wool,  sufficiently  declare,  that  I  take  it  not  to  be  a 
homogeneous  body. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

I  have  occasion  more  than  once  in  my  several  writings  to 
treat  either  purposely  or  incidentally  of  matters  relating  to 
colours.— /d.  Jb.  vol.  i.  p.  005. 

Here  it  might  be  thought,  tiiat  a  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence could  operate  upon  him  only,  or  chiefly,  for  promoting 
temperance,  and  restraining  the  disorders  incident  to  a  pro- 
sperous state.— jS/a/r,  vol.  iii.  Scr.  10. 


Pi!*  f'-v  i<  a  virie  riifFerence  between  supposing  the  vio- 
!'-■;!  '  ,  o  '  ,  -1  T  .  Ii' 'in.  to  be  the  direct  and  proper  purpose 
of!, I  r  ,.  ,  ,  ,,/,.),(«;  effect  of  it —7/;(jd  Dis.  Christ 
u,i.     ,  ,.   .      .:>•  I  Sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

Because  they  are  incidentatly  placed  up  and  down  in  the 
Gospels,  by  way  of  parable. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 


INCI'NERATE,  v.  ^,         Lat.    In,    and    cinis, 

Incinera'tion.  V  ashes,    which    Vossius, 

I.s-ci'nerable.  j   and  after  him  Scheidius, 

derives  from  Kovis,  applied  not  only  to  dust,  but  to 

ashes ;  and  the  latter  adds,  it  is  perhaps  so  called, 

a  levitate  qua  moventur,  from  Ki-iiv,  movers. 

To  cause  to  be,  to  make,  to  reduce  to,  ashes ;  to 
burn  to  ashes. 

Plinni  sheweth 
Wliat  he  doth  flnde 
Of  the  phenix  kinde 
Of  whose  incineration 
There  riseth  a  new  creation. 

Skelton.  The  Boke  of  PInlip  Sparou: 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  com- 
passe,  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  substances. 


Bru. 


Urn  Burial, 


Howe  it  hehoueth  the  dauncers,  and  also  the  beholders  of 
them,  to  knowe  al  qualities  incident  to  a  man,  and  also  all 
qualities  to  a  woman  lykewise  appertainynge. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.   Tlie  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  21. 

And  incidenthj  it  is  by  the  messenger  moued,  yt  there 
shoulde  seme  no  necessitie  for  christen  folke  to  resorte  to 
any  churches,  but  yi  all  were  one  to  pray  thens  or  there. 

Sir  T.Mure.   Workes,  n.  119. 


It  is  not  like,  the  prince's  [Salomon]  eare  was  the  first 

th.it  heard  this  complaint;  there  was  a  subordinate  course 

of  justice  for  the  determination  of  these  meaner  incidences. 

Bp.  Halt.  Cont.  Salomon's  Choise. 

But  wise  men,  philosophers  and  private  judges,  take  in 
the  accounts  of  accidental  moments  and  incidencies  to  the 
action,  said  Cicero.— Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  3.  s.  3. 

So  then,  it  is  not  meerc  time  that  is  here  set  to  sale,  which 
were  odious  in  any  Christian  to  bargain  for;  but  there  are 
two  incidents  into  this  practice  which  may  render  it  not  un~ 
warrantable.- Up.  Hull.  Resolutions,  Dec.  1.  Case  4. 

And  this  disease  is  held  most  incident 
To  the  best  natures,  and  most  innocent. 

Daniel.  To  tlie  Rev.  James  Montague. 
For  that  fault  committed  argues 
n.llural  or  incidental  against  whoi 

Milton.  Doctrine  a7id  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  17. 
Into  my  tlioughts  that  incidently  brings 
Th  inconstant  passage  of  all  worldly  things. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 


For  that  penitent  reflexion  devotion  makes  upon  our  vaine 
I  and  foul  passions  and  afifeetions  (which  is  the  consumption 
and  incineration  of  them)  becomes  purgative  by  sincere  con- 
I  trition. — Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  4.  s.  1. 

But  other  incinerahle  substances  were  lound  so  fresh,  that 
I  they  could  feel  no  sindge  from  fire. 
!  Brown.   Urn  Burial,  c.  3. 

I  Yet  it  is  the  fire  only  that  incinerates  bodies,  and  reduces 
!  the  fixed  part  of  them  into  the  salt  and  earth,  whereof  ashes 
are  made  up. — Boyle.   Worlis,  vol,  i.  p.  486. 

The  fixed  alcalizate  salt,  for  ought  I  remember,  is  not 
producible  by  any  known  way,  without  incineration. 

Id.  lb.  p.  329. 

INCI'PIENT.  Lat.  Incipiens,  from  inci/m-e, 
to  begin,  {in,  and  cap-ere,  to  take.) 

Beginning,  commencing. 

Upon  that  account  [it]  is  like  to  be  very  proper  in  fits  of 
the  mother  (as  they  are  called.)  convulsions,  some  sorts  of 
head-achs,  palsies,incy);V»«  apoplexies,some  sort  of  asthmas, 
kc— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  64 1 . 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  drop'd  into  the  eye  will  remove 
incipient  filius.     The  botanic  name  is  cytisus. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar-Cane,  b.  iv.  Note. 

IX-CI'RCLE,  V.  I      More  commonly  En. 
Lnci'rclet.  )      To  move  or  go  around ;  to 

d,  to  encompass. 


idney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 


INC 

And  what  could  be  conceived  so  proper  to  close  this  tre- 
mendous scene,  or  to  celebrate  this  decisive  victory,  as  the 
cross  trium[)hant  iucircled  with  the  heroic  symbol  of  con- 
quest ?—irari»«r(oB.   Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  138. 

IN-CIRCUMSCRI'PTIBLE.  Sec  llNcm- 
CUMSCRIBED.  Lat.  Circum-scribere,  to  grave  or 
write  around,  (so.)  certain  lines,  limits,  or  bounds. 
Consequentially — 

Illimitable,  boundless ;  that  cannot  or  may  not 
be  limited  or  bounded. 

This  was  the  bodie  which  was  given  for  them,  betrayed, 

jrusilied,  humbled  to  the  death  ;  not  the  glorious  bodie  of 

Christ,  which  should  bee  capable  of  ten  thousand  places  at 

once,  both  in  heaven,  and  earth,  invisible,  inc!rc«mjcri>/i6/r. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Old  Religion,  s.  2. 

IN-CI'RCUMSPECT.  >      Also  Un. 

IfjciRct-MspE'cTioN.  f      Not  having  looked 

around  or  about ;  not  having  observed  or  re- 
garded ;  incautious,  improvident. 

Our  fashions  of  eating  make  vs  slouthfuU  and  vnlusty  to 
labour  &  study  :  vnstable,  inconstant,  and  lyght  manered  : 
full  of  wittes.  after  witted  (as  we  call  it,)  incircumspeet,  in- 
considerate, heady,  rash,  hasty  to  begyn  vnadvisedly,  and 
without  castyng  of  perils.— rj/ndaii.   Workes,  p.  227. 

Inasmuch  as  they  are  raungers  about,  and  folow  not  con- 
stauntly  that  which  is  streighte,  but  are  led  awaye  by  theyr 
owne  atfectcs  now  hither  now  thyther,  they  carye  those  that 
bee  simple  and  incircnmspecle  into  shipwrake. 

Udal.  Jude,  ver.  10. 
An  unexpected  way  of  delusion,  and  whereby  he  more 
easily  led  away  the  incircuinspeclion  of  their  belief. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  II. 


IX'CI'TE,  V.  '\  Fr.  Inciter;   It.  Incitare; 

Incita'tiox.    I  Incitar ;   Lat.  Incitare,  to  r 

iNct'xER.          I  or  urge  to,  {in,  and  citare,  i 

Inci'tement.  j  quod  movere,  (Festus);  per 


move 
idem 
;  perhaps 
from  the  Gr.  Ki-eii/,  to  move.)     See  E.vcite. 

To  move  or  urge  to  or  towards ;  to  stir,  to 
rouse,  to  animate,  to  encourage,  to  enspirit,  to 
instigate,  to  provoke. 

Insomuch  that  what  noble  art  soeuer  hee  [Martius  Cori- 
lian]  did  in  the  common  wealth,  either  at  home  or  from 
home,  he  was  ^utr  incited  with  this  thing — that  he  might  doe 
so,  that  it  might  be  allowable  to  bis  mother,  that  had  brought 
hia\\i).—  Vives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.iii.  t.5. 

Tindall  taketh  Saint  Paules  wordes  spoke  of  himselfe, 
to  signifie  not  only  styring  and  incitations  toward  deadly 
sinfuU  dedes.  but  also  the  very  dedes  comitted  and  done 
as  he  calleth  it  of  frayltye,  by  the  violence  of  those  mo- 
cions.— i;>  T.  jl/ore.   Workes,  p.  551. 


•  good. 


And  she  [Nature]  must  neede 
Euen  from  that  part  she  hurtes  I 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  ' 

■ -What  if  the  sun 

Be  center  to  tlie  world,  and  other  Starrs 
By  his  attractive  vertue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds. 


: — ■  These  incitements 

Made  me  not  shew  so  clear  a  countenance 
Upon  the  Lord  Euphanes  as  I  would. 

Becum.  S;  Fletch.  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

So  trusted  they  shall  be  and  so  regarded,  as  by  kings  are 
wont  reconril'd  enemies ;  neglected,  and  soon  after  dis- 
carded, if  not  prosecuted  for  old  traytors  ;  the  first  incite)  s, 
beginners,  and  more  than  to  the  third  part  actors  of  all  that 
follow'd.- .1/;//o»i.  A  Free  Commonwealth. 


Each  host  now  joins,  and  each  a  God  inspires. 
These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  tires. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

The  whole  race  of  men  have  this  passion  in  some  degree 
implanted  in  their  bosoms,  which  is  the  strongest  and  noblest 
incitation  to  honest  attempts.— ToWer,  No.  23. 

The  absence  of  Duke  Robert,  and  the  concurrence  of 
many  circumstances,  altogether  resembling  those  which  had 
been  so  favourable  to  the  late  monarch,  incited  him  to  a 
similar  attempt.— £«rte.  Abridg.of  Eng.  Hist.  an.  1100. 

Indeed  no  man  knows,  when  he  cuts  off  the  incitements 
to  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  the  just  rewards  of  public  ser 
vice,  what  infinite  mischief  he  may  do  his  country,  through 
all  generations —/d.  On  the  Economical  Reform, 

IN-CI'VIL.  )      Fr.Incivil;    It.  Incivile ;     Sp, 

Lvcivi'litv.  )Incivil;   Lat.  Incivilis.     The  ad- 

jective  more  usually  written  un;   the  noun  in. 

See  City. 


INC 

Not  having  the  habits,  or  manners,  or  disposi- 
tions, acquired  by  living  together  in  the  same  ciU/ 
or    State  ;     consequentially — rude,    uncourteous, 
unmannerly,  clownish  ;  unpolished,  barbarous. 
Ciim.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  iiiciuill  one.     The  wrongs  he  did  inee 
Were  nothing  prince-like;  for  he  did  prouoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  soroare  tome.— SImkts.  Cijmheline,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

All  nohilitie 

(But  pride,  that  schisme  o  inciviU  u) 
She  had,  and  it  became  her 

B  Jonson    Fl  jie  on  iiy  Mu  e 
Tlie  next  day  we  went  to  Salisln  r\     \\    r     tl  ou  h  n  ul 
titudcs  of  people  were  in  the  otrt  t  i  1  ere 

I  was  lodged,  no  person  offered   i  / 

though  I  took  the  liberty  in  m}  (  tl  c 

justice  of  our  cause,  iu  the  prestn 

Ludt  I    Si, 

The  viceroy,  in  his  answer  to  m^  remonbtrnnce  agamst 
Beizing  my  rnen  and  detaining  he  1  mt  tcknowledged  that 
I  had  been  treated  with  some  ;  ic  i  ililij 

Cool    u  rovd  V  Tjage  b  i  c  2 

IN-CLAM.VTION.  Lat.  In-chmare,  to  call 
aloud  to. 

A  calling  or  crying  aloud  to,  a  noi-^y  call  or  cry. 

When  the  king  of  Israel  is  in  all  thr  i.i   '  i  i  -.ih  -  n  i. -^tnte 

and  superstition,  honouring  his  sol'M,  ,  '  iu-^t 

devotion,  steps  forth  a  prophet  of  C"  ::;^tli:it 

glorious  service,  with  aloud  jnc/fimr;''    '    i  "i       (,,.  nt 

Bp.  Hall.  Voiit.  Jeroboam. 
!id  their  throats  with 


IN-CL.\SP.     Now  commonly  _Eh. 
To  embrace,  to  encircle,  to  surround,  in   last 
embrace. 
The  flatt'ring  ivy  who  did  ever  see 
Inclasp  the  huge  trunke  of  an  aged  tree, 
Let  him  behold  the  young  boy  as  he  stands 
Jjiclasp't  in  wanton  Salmacis'  pure  hands. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Ilermaphrodite. 

IN-CLE'MENT.  ■)       Fr.  IncUme.nl;  It.  and  Sp. 
Inci-E'mency.  ^  ludemenfe ;    hat.  Inclemens. 

Ungentle,  ungracious,  harsh,  severe,  pitiless, 
merciless. 

A  boundless  continent 

Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  niglit 
Starless  expos'd,  and  ever-threat'ning  storms 
Of  Chaos  blust'ring  round,  inclement  skie. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
The  inclemencie  of  the  late  pope  labouring  to  forestall 
him  in  his  just  throne,  has  seemed,  &'c. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Imprese  of  God,  pt.  ii. 

Secure  they  dwell, 

Nor  feel  th'  eternal  snows  that  clothe  their  cliffs  : 

Nor  curse  th'  inclement  air.  whose  horrid  face 

Scowls  like  the  arctic  heaven,  that  drizzling  sheds 

Perpetual  winter  on  the  frozen  skirts 

Of  Scandinavia  and  the  Balti;  main. — J.Philips.  Cercalia. 

Adieu !  but  since  this  ragged  garb  can  bear 

So  ill  th'  Inclemencies  of  morning  air, 

A  few  hours'  space  permit  me  here  to  stay. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odijsseij,  b.  xvii. 
Inclement  drought  the  hard'ning  soil  would  drain. 
And  streams  no  longer  murmur  o'er  the  plain. 

Bcallie,  Past.  7. 
This  aqueduct  is  not  only  an  admirable  monument  of  an- 
tiquity for  its  solidity  and  good  mason's  work,  which  have 
withstood  the  violenceof  so  many  barbarians,  and  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  seasons  during  so  many  ages,  but  also  won- 
derfully beautiful  and  light  in  its  design. 

Swinburne.  Travels  in  Spain,  Let.  44. 

INCLI'NE,  V.      '\        Also    anciently    written 

Incli'nable.  I  En.   Fr.Enchnpr^OTmcliner; 

iNeLi'.^AiiLENESs.       Sp.  IncVuiar ;   It.  Indmare ; 

Inclin.a'tiox.  >  Gr.    ^y  -  kKiv -  eiv,    iv,    and 

Incli'natory.  K\iv-eiv,  to   bend  or  lean. 

In-ci,i'natorily.      I   As  the  Fr. 

I.ncli'nixg,  77.  J  Inrlinei; — "Tobcnd,bow, 
lean  towards;  to  have  a  leaning  or  tendency  to- 
wards, a  humour  or  disposition  ;  to  hear  good  will, 
or  carry  an  affection  unto."     See  Cofgravc. 

Whan  that  I  knowe  it  is  the  same, 

Whiche  to  ray  ladie  stant  inclined, 

And  hiith  his  lone  not  termined, 

I  am  right  ioyful  in  my  thought. — Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

I  thynke  there  is  no  politike  man  of  the  spirilnalitie  that 
will  make  that  noyse,  whereby  the  heretikes  might  be  the 
more  bolde.  ^  thecatholiques  more  inchjuahle  to  the  woovse 
i...rte,  and  the  more  faiiit  and  frible  in  the  faith. 

Sir  T.  More,  li'orhes,  p.  'J20. 


INC 

It  is  as  much  in  our  power  to  vowe  chastitie,  and  to  keep 
it,  if  wee  haue  not  the  gift  of  God,  as  it  is  to  vowe  that  wee 
wyll  neyther  hunger  nor  thyrst  i  fuc  they  are  both  inclina- 
tions of  nature,  implanted  of  God.  For,  as  Cicero  sayth,  and 
also  the  emyerour  in  hys  laive :  wee  are  naturally  inclined 
vnto  Die  conjunction  that  is  in  matrimony  for  cause  of 
propagation.— iiar«es.  Works,  p.  323. 

Alexander  theny  had  in  him  more  inclination  of  heat  then 
of  patience,  Saide ;  Whv  do  we  not  tha  reuenge  Greece,  and 
set  this  citte  on  fyTel—Brende.  Quinliis  Curtius,  fol.  123. 

Then  oft  himselfe  inclining  on  his  knee 
Downe  to  that  well,  did  in  the  water  weene 

(So  loue  does  loath  disdainfuU  nicetee) 
His  guilty  hands  from  bloudy  gore  to  cleene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutene,  h.  ii.  c.  2. 

All  which  he  did,  to  doe  him  deadly  fall 

In  frayle  intemperance  through  sinfull  bait ; 

To  which  if  he  indined  had  at  all. 
That  dreadfuU  feend,  which  did  behind  him  wait. 
Would  him  haue  rent  in  thousand  peeces  str.iyt. 

Id.  lb.  c.  7. 

First,  all  endeavours  speedily  to  be  us'd  that  the  ensuing 
election  be  of  such  as  are  alrea(iy  firm,  or  inclinable  to  con 
stitute  a  free  commonwealth  (according  to  the  former  quali- 
fications decreed  in  parliament,  and  not  yet  rcpeal'd,  as  I 
hear)  without  single  person,  or  house  of  lords. 

Milton.  Of  a  Free  Commonweallh. 


INC 


And  in  the  thicke 


:  of  that  shade- 


But  Calidore,  of  courteous  inclination, 

Took  Coridon,  and  set  him  in  his  place. 
That  he  should  lead  the  dance,  as  was  his  fashion. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  0. 

If  likewise  that  incHnatory  vertue  [of  the  needle]  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  touch  from  the  contrary  pole,  that  end  which 
before  was  elevated  will  then  decline. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

For  whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorilg  or  some- 
what £equi;io.\iaHy,  that  is  toward  the  eastern  or  western 
points  ;  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  they  discover  some  verti- 
city.— /d.  lb. 

Oih.  Hold  your  hands 
Botli  you  of  my  inclining  and  the  rest. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Powi?i  C:  iIb  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease 
In  both  tlie  .scales,  and  each  inclines  to  peace. 

Parnell.  On  Queen  Anne's  Peace. 

No  sober,  temperate  person  in  the  world  (whatsoever 
other  sins  he  may  be  inclinable  to  and  guilty  of)  can  look 
with  any  complacency  upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottish- 
ness  of  his  neighbours.— 5o!i//(,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

Some  seemed  to  have  informed  the  king  of  her  inclina- 
bleness  to  conform  to  the  late  establishment  of  it. 

Slrype.  Memorials.  Edw.IV.  an.  1551. 

The  diurnal  course  of  it  lying  west  and  east,  parallel  to 
the  equator ;  but  the  other  lyiirg  in  the  broad  path  of  the 
zodiack  at  an  inclination  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  de- 
grees.— Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

The  most  knowing  patrons  of  it  [an  experiment]  confess, 
"    ■  ■  -  ;n's  hands  it  will  not  at  all  succeed,  some 

n  him  that  uses  the  wand  being  able,  as  they 
r  and  hinder  its  inclinatory  virtue. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

Shall  I  venture  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  in  our  late  conver- 
sation, you  were  inclined  to  tlie  party  which  you  adopted 
rather  by  the  feelings  of  your  good  nature,  than  by  the  con- 
viction of  your  judgment? 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  things  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  happiness  of  life  as  marriage,  and  the 
choice  of  an  employment,  parents  have  any  right  to  force 
the  inclinations  of  their  children. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. 

And  I  have  often  experienced,  and  so  have  a  thousand 
others,  that  on  the  first  inclining  towards  sleep,  we  have 
been  suddenly  awakened  witli  a  most  violent  start. 

Burke.   On  the  Sul,timc  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  s.  17. 

IN-CLIR 
circle. 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales. 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha't, 

Shakespeare.  Antony  t^-  Cleopatra,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

IN-CLO'ISTER,  V.     Also  En. 
To  shut  up  or  enclose. 
Such  an  everlasting  grace. 
Such  a  beatific  face 
Incloi.iters  here  this  narrow  floor 
That  possess'd  all  hearts  before. 

Lovelace.  On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fitmer. 
10/9 


hidden  property 
say,  to  overpowi 


To  embrace,  to  surround,  to  i 
or  skie  inclippcs, 


^        Also  w 
I  CLl'DE. 
f  _  To  clot. 

J  sides,  to  ( 


ritfen  En.     See  Fn. 


IN-CLOSE,! 

Inclo'ser. 

Inxi.o'sing,  n.       f     To  clone  in  ;   to  close  on  alt 
Inclo'sl-re.         J  sides,  to  close  round;  to  sur- 
round, to  encircle,  to  encompass,  to  environ,  to 
shut  in. 

They  determynedde,  if  they  could  take  the  place  befor< 
the  succours  came,  for  to  inclose  the  entrye  of  the  hauon,  ii 
suche  manner  that  the  sayd  Athenyans  shippes  shulde  na 
enter  therein.— JVico/i.  Thucidides,  fol.  99. 


Likewise  if  we  preached  not  ngaynst  pride,  couetousneps, 
L'chcry,  extorciou,  vsury,  syniony,  and  against  the  euili 
yuini:  both  of  tin-  spiritLialitie  as  \vell  as  of  the  temporahtie, 
nd  ;i-aiiist  inclnsnn.s  of  parkes.  raising  of  rent  and  fines, 
nd  of  Ihe  civying  out  of  wolle  out  of  the  rcalme,  we  might 
ndurc  long  enougli.— J'/^Hrfu//.   Workes,  p.  142. 

For  they  said  vnto  me  th.at  within  the  inclosurc  there  was 
great  store  of  houses  which  were  built  very  high. 

Uackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 

For,  not  of  nought  these  suddaine  ghastly  feares 
All  night  afflict  thy  naturall  repose  ; 

And  all  the  day,  when  as  thine  equall  peares 
Their  fit  disports  with  faire  dtlight  doe  chose, 
Tliou  iu  dull  corners  dost  thyself  inclose. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,\>.  iii.  c.?. 


Is  it  not  lawfuU  we  should  chase  the  deere 
That  breaking  our  inclosurcs  every  morne, 
Are  found  at  feede  upon  our  crop  of  corne? 

Browne.  Britannia  s  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  3 

I  now  dispatch  the  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty,  in  order 
to  his  M.ijesty's  ratification,  which  it  is  generally  desired 
inay  be  returned  as  sudden  as  possibly. 

Sir  IV.  Temple.  Letter  to  Lord  Arlington. 

The  two  fountains  are  disposed  very  remarkably.  They 
rose  within  the  inclosure,  and  were  brought  by  conduits  or 
ducts,  one  of  them  to  water  all  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
other  underneath  the  palace  into  the  town,  for  the  service  of 
the  public— Guardian,  No.  173. 

"  And  where !"  (great  Mnestheus  rais'd  his  voice  ou  high) 
"  Where,  to  what  other  ramparts  would  you  fly? 
Shall  one,  and  he  inclos'd  within  your  wall. 
One  rash,  imprison'd  warrior  vanquish  all  ?" 

Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  ii. 

I  propose  to  have  those  rights  of  the  Crown  valued  as 
manorial  rights  are  valued  on  an  inclosure. 

Burke.  On  Economical  Reform. 

IN-CLUDE,  i'.  ^       Vr.Enchrre;     U.  Inchiii- 
Inclu'sion.  I  dere :   Sp.  Incluir ;    Lat.  In- 

Inclu'sive,  adj.    \cludere,    inclusum,    in,     and 
Inclu'sive,  n.       I  clmisum,   the   past   part,    of 
Inclu'sively.      J  claud-ere,  to  be  or  cause  to 
be  close,  or  so  near  as  to  touch.    See  To  Inclose  : 
the  words  vary  a  little  in  their  application. 

To  close  in ;  to  hold  or  contain  within,  to  em- 
brace, to  comprehend  or  comprise. 

Thus  may  ye  see  well  by  that  inclusion 
That  youth  vertulesse  doeth  much  tene. 

Chaucer.  Scogan  unto  the  Lords  and  Genlilmen. 

Anchises  prince,  that  time  in  pleasant  vale  surueyeng  was 

The  soules  included  there  that  to  the  world  agayne  shall 

passe.  Phaer.  Virgin.  jEneidos,  b.  vi. 

Our  mayster  Christ  sheweth  that  in  fulfilling  ii.  of  these 
commaundementes,  bee  all  workes  included. 

Barnes.  Workes,  p.  228. 

This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  inclusiues  &  exclusiues, 
that  he  dyscerneth  nothing  between  copulatiues  am!  disiunc- 
tiues.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  '143. 

For  now  and  since  first  break  of  dawne  the  fiend, 
Meer  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come 
And  on  his  quest,  where  likeliest  he  might  finde 
The  onely  two  of  mankinde,  but  in  them 
The  whole  included  race,  his  purpos'd  prey. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

In  this  kingdom  the  name  of  Frenchman  hath  by  inclusion 
comprehended  all  kind  of  al' 
Drayton.  Poly-Olt 


.  s.  9.  Selden.  Illustro 
bestow  them, 


He  will'd 

In  heedefull'st  reserual 

As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 

More  then  they  were  in  note. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

O  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  mettall,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red  hot  Steele,  to  scare  me  to  the  braines. 

Id.  Rich.  III.  Act  i,  so.  3, 


INC 

He  [John  Winscombe]  built  the  church  of  Newberry  from 
the  pulpit  westward  to  tlie  tower  inclusively. 

'  Fuller.   Worlhies.  Barkshire. 

1  cannot  affirm  whether  it  [Flanders]  only  bordered  upon, 
or  included  the  lower  parts  of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardenne, 
which  in  Charlemaigjrs  time  was  all  forest  as  high  as  Aix, 
and  the  rou^'h  country  for  some  leagues  beyond  it. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  Observations  upon  Ike  United  Provinces,  c.  1. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  upon  the  late  conjunction  between 
Holland  and  Spain,  the  Dutch  should  have  obliged  them- 
selves to  make  no  peace  without  the  inclusion  of  their  allies. 
Id.  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  (1673.) 

I'll  search  where  every  virtue  dwells 
From  Courts  inclusive  down  to  cells. 

Swijt.  Cadenus  ^  Vanessa,  (1713.) 

In  the  second  chapter  of  that  book,  [The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon] from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  verse  viclusively,  the 
author  elegantly  represents  the  base  and  vile  sentiments  of 
ungodly  iniidels  concerning  the  life  to  come. 

Bp.  Ball,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

Each  note  inclusive  melody  reveals, 
Koft'ning  within  th'  eternal  finger  dwells, 
^■ow  sweetly  melts,  and  now  sublimely  swells. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  h.  ii. 

And  here  permit  me  to  call  that  language  of  ours  classical 
English,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  a  few  chosen  writers  inclu- 
sively, from  the  times  of  Spenser  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope. 
ffarl.  Jteliyioiis  Melancholy,  Advertisement. 

IN-COA'GULABLE.  That  cannot  be  co- 
agulated, or  congealed  into  curd. 

Which  argued,  that  there  had  been  some  liquor  in  which 
these  glistering  particles  had  shot,  though  in  process  of  time 
the  remaining  and  incoagulable  part  of  it  may  have  been 
imbibed  by  the  ambient  air. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  527. 

IN-COE.XI'STEXCE.  In,  co,  cxistejice.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  coined  by  Locke  to 
suit  his  particular  purpose :  as  a  term  opposed  to 
coexistence. 

Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  in- 
sensible parts  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their  secondary 
qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and  more  incurable  part  of 
ignorance  which  sets  us  more  remote  from  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  coexistence,  or  incoexistcncc  (if  I  may  so  say) 
of  different  ideas,  in  the  same  subject ;  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  any  secondary 
quality  and  those  primary  qualities  that  it  depends  on. 

Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.  12. 

IN-CO'GITANT.  ^       Lat.  In-cor/ilans.       See 
Inco'git.«.ntly.  Uncogit.vblk. 

Inco'git.\ncy.  i      Unthinking,  thoughtless, 

Inco'gtt.\ble.  Tunadvising,  inconsiderate. 

Inco'gitative.  I     IncogiUibte, — that  cannot 

Incogit.\ti'vitv.  )  be  thought  of;  incogita- 
tive, — that  cannot  think. 

Jncogitativity, — a  coinage — pro  re  nata. 

Hee  whan  wee  drawe  to  deathe,  dooeth  hys  vttermoste 

deuoyre  to  brynge  vs  to  damnacion  :  neuer  ceasynge  to  my- 

iiyster  by  subtylle  and  incogytahle  meanes,  firste  vnlawefull 

longj-ag  to  lyue,  horrour  to  goe  gladly  to  God  at  his  callyng. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  78. 


'Tis  folly  and  incogilancij  to  argue  any  thing  one  way  or 
the  other  from  the  designs  of  a  sort  of  beings,  with  whom 
>ve  so  little  communicate.— G/antJi'W.  On  n'ilclicraft,-p.il. 

The  height  of  the  mercurial  cylinder  is  not  wont  to  be 
found  altogether  so  great  as  really  it  might  prove,  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  or  incoyilancy  of  tlie  most  that  make 
the  experiment.— Bo2//e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

I  did  not  incBgilanlhj  speak  of  irregularities,  as  if  they 
might  sometimes  be  but  seeming  ones. 

Id.  Ib.\o\.  v.  p.  217. 

§  9.  There  are  but  two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that 
man  knows  or  conceives. 

First.  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  per- 
ception, or  thought,  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards,  and 
paring  of  our  nails. 

Secondly.  Sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  such  as 
■we  find  ourselves  to  be,  which  if  you  please,  we  will  here- 
after call  cogitative  and  incogilative  beings ;  which  to  our 
present  purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are,  perhaps,  better 
terms  than  material  and  immaterial. 

Locke.  On  Hum.  Underst.  b.iv.  c.  10.  s.  9. 

From  my  using  the  word  mere  Matter,  he  concludes  that 
I  imagine  there  is  another  sort  of  Matter,  which  is  not  a 
mere,  bare,  pure,  incngitalive  Matter. 

Clarke.  On  Natural  and  Revealed  Beligion,  Pref. 

To  say  that  God  may  superadd  a  facultv  of  thinking, 
moving  itself,  &c.  to  matter,  if  by  this  be  ineant,  that  he 
may  make  matter  to  be  the  supposilum  of  these  faculties 


INC 

(that  substance,  .n  which  they  inhere)  is  the  same  in  effect 
as  to  say,  that  God  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinking  to 
incogitativitu,  of  acting  freely  to  necessity  and  so  on. 

Wotlaston.  Bel.  of  Nat.  s.O. 

IN- COG.     )       Fr. /«co(;neM;  It.  and  Sp. /hcoj- 
Inco'gnito.  ^  nito  ;   Lat.  Licognitus. 
Unknown ;  disguised  so  as  to  be  unknown. 

Let  it  be  confess'd,  the  Court  is  a  stage  of  continual  mas- 
querade, and  where  most  men  walk  incognito. 

Evelyn.  Public  Employment  preferred  to  Solitude. 

He  has  lain  incog  ever  since.  Taller,  No.  230. 

Venus  this  while  was  in  the  chamber 

Incognito  :  for  Susan  said. 
It  smelt  so  strong  of  myrrh  and  amber— 

And  Susan  is  no  lying  maid.  Prior.  The  Dove. 

I  have  been  assured  by  persons  of  undoubted  credit,  that 
a  Jew  may  travel  incognito  from  Perpignau  to  Lisbon,  and 
sleep  every  night  at  the  house  of  a  Jew,  being  recommended 
one  to  anothei.— Swinburne.  Travels  in  Spain,  Let.  9. 

IN-COHE'RENT.  "|       Not  holding  or  keeping 
Intohe'rently.  I  close,    or    in   close   con- 

Incohe'rence.  Vnexion   or   dependency; 

Incohe'rencv.  I  unconnected,     rambling, 

Incohe'ring.  J  inconsequential,     incon- 

gruous, inconsistent,  unsuiting,  disagreeing. 


What  ( 


be  a  fouler 


icongruily,  a  greater  violence  to 
the  reverend  secret  of  nature,  than  to  force  a  mixture  of 
minds  that  cannot  unite,  and  to  sow  the  sorrow  of  m.an's 
nativity  with  seed  of  two  incoherent  and  incombining  dispo- 
sitions.—il/i7/o«.  Doctrine  l^  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


Trust  me,  that  book  is  as  ridiculous. 

Whose  incoherent  style  (like  sick  men's  dreams) 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

lioscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

He  is  an  himible  member  of  the  little  club,  and  a  pas- 
sionate man,  which  makes  him  tell  the  disasters  which  he 
met  with  on  his  road  hither,  a  little  too  incoherently  to  be 
rightly  understood. — Guardian,  No.  5(j. 

This  powder,  when  it  is  poured  out,  will  emulate  a  liquour, 
by  reason  that  the  smallness  and  incoherence  of  the  parts  do 
make  them  easy  to  he  put  into  motion,  and  make  the  pores 
they  intercept  so  small,  that  they  seem  not  at  a  distance  to 
interrupt  the  unity  or  continuity  of  the  mass  or  body. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  3S.S. 


They  cl 
rities  will 
promptin 

arge 
G.  > 

But  t:, 

credit  the 

Jew 

rude  incoherencies,  saucy  familia- 
.  nus  tautologies,  upon  the  Spirit 
ill  i\\em.— South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  1. 


ir,  and  so  he  can  but  dis- 
i  Legation,  b.iv.  (Notex.) 


In  the  language  of  passion  too,  which  the  poet  must 
sometimes  imitate,  we  do  not  expect  great  perspicuity ;  it 
being  the  nature  of  violent  passion  to  unsettle  the  mind 
and  make  men  speak  incoherently. 

" ■  Pt. 


Beattie.  Moral  Scii 


Oliserve  the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together, 
making  "  a  view  extinguish,"  and  "extinguish  seeds." 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Led.  13. 

INCOLU'xMITY.     Fr.  Incolumite ;  Lat.  Inco- 
homlus,  in,  and  columis,  i.e.  saniis,  sound,  safe. 
Safety,  healthfulness. 

The  Parliament  is  necessary  to  assert  and  preserve  the 
national  rights  of  a  People,  with  the  incolumily  and  welfare 
of  a  Country. — Howell.  Letters. 

And  whereas  the  doctor  tells  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  in- 
columily of  the  tadpole  is,  that  the  pressure  or  contusion  of 
the  particles  of  water  against  one  another  is  hindered  or 
frustrated  by  the  principium  hi/larchiutn. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  617. 

IN-COMBI'NING.  Also  Un.  See  Combine, 
(bina  jungere. ) 

Not  joining,  or  connecting,  disuniting ;  dis- 
agreeing. See  the  quotation  from  Milton  in  v. 
Incoherent. 

IN-COMBU'STIBLE.  )       Fr.  and  Sp.  Incom- 

Incombustibi'lity.  jbusliblci      It.   Incom- 

bustibile. 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  burned. 

[Pliny]  affirms  that  in  some  part  of  Tartaric,  there  were 
mmes  of  iron  whose  filaments  were  weaved  into  incumbus- 
tiblc  cloWi.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  h.  iii.  c.  14. 
lOSO 


INC 

Besides,  that  the  spirits  seeming  to  be  but  the  most  sub- 
tile and  unctuous  particles  of  the  blood,  appear  to  be  a  very 
differing  nature  from  that  of  the  lean  and  incombustible 
corpuscles  of  air. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 


In  Euboea's  isle 

A  wonderous  rock  is  found,  of  which  are  woven 
Vests  incombustible.  Dyer.  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 


IN-COME,  r.^  To  come  in  or  into  :— the 
I'nco-me,  n.  Vnoun  was  forraeily  much  used 
I.\-cu'ming,  ?(.     }  (met. )  as  in  the  quotation  from 

Glanvill.     It  is  now  usually  applied  to — 

The  profit,  or  emolument,  the  revenue  coming 

in  ;  payment  for  labour,  wages, — coining  in. 

There  the  kyng  &  ya  power  such  counseil  to  gedere  nome, 
To  kepe  the  emperoure's  folc  er  heo  to  fer  income. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  48. 
First  Virgil's  voyce,  then  Varies  prayse 

your  presence  dyd  procure  : 
At  mine  income,  I  lowted  lowe, 

and  muttred  full  demure. — Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  6. 

Hee  at  his  first  incomming,  charg'd  his  speare 
At  him,  that  first  appeared  in  his  sight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv  c.  5. 

So  that  a  sincere  and  lowly-minded  Christian  talks  of  no 
immediate  incomes,  or  communications  ;  and  perhaps  durst 
not,  out  of  reverence,  trust  to  his  own  present  conceptions 


vork  so  solemn.— C((3n 


Ser. 


His  majesty,  the  most  knowing  judge  of  men,  and  the 
best  master,  has  acknowledged  the  ease  and  benefit  he 
receives  in  the  incomes  of  his  treasury,  which  you  found 
not  only  disordered,  but  exhausted. 

Dryden.  All  for  Love,  Ded. 

Friend  Jerkin  had  an  income  clear. 
Some  fifteen  pounds,  or  more,  a  year. 
And  rented,  on  the  farming  plan. 
Grounds  at  much  greater  sums  per  ann. 

Lloyd.  Tlie  Spirit  of  Contradiction. 

It  is  therefore  the  first  and  fundamental  interest  of  the 
labourer,  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  full  incoming  profit 
oil  the  product  of  his  labour.— .B«rA-e.  On  Scarcity. 


IN-COMME'NSURABLE. 

iNCO.MME'NSlR.'iELENESS. 

Incommensi-k.\bi'lity. 


)KhoUn.  Fr. 
and  Sp.  Incom- 
mensvrable;  It. 
Incommensuru- 


1  .^'  C  O  M  M  Ii'  .\  S  I'  R.\T  E. 
lik.       Sec   U.SXOMMENSl 

Not  to  be  measured  by  one  and  the  same  mea- 
sure, (Cotgrave;)  not  to  be  brought  or  reduced 
to  the  same  dimensions  or  capacity. 


The  demonstration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
proposition  of  Euclid's  tenth  book,   proves   the  side  and 
diagonal  of  a  square  to  be  incommensurable. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  418. 

But  contents  himself  to  demonstrate  the  incommensu- 
rableness  of  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square  without 
troubling  himself  to  takfi  notice  of  the  difficulties  that 
attend  the  endless  divisibility  of  a  line,  which  would  follow 
from  what  he  demonstrated.— /d   lb.  p.  468. 

Wherein  also  is  involved  the  incompossibility  and  incom- 
mensurability oi  ibin^s. 

More.  The  Philosophic  Cabbala,  c.  I. 

Though  they  invade  it  not  in  the  form  of  a  liquor,  but  of 

dry  exhalations,  so  they  be  not  incommensurate  to  its  pores. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  7S0. 

Between  money  and  such  services,  if  done  by  abler  men 
than  I  am,  there  is  no  common  principle  of  comparison ; 
they  are  quanti.ties  incommensurable. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 


Aristotle  mentions  the  incommensuralilily  of  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  to  its  side,  and  gives  a  hint  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  demonstrated. 

Beid.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  6.  c.  7. 

He  -who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day  sink- 
ing in  estimation,  because  his  improvement  grows  con- 
tinually more  incommensurate  to  his  life. 

Rambler,  No.  UT. 

IN-COMMI'XTURE.  Want  of,  freedom  from, 
mi.cture,  or  being  mixed  or  mingled ;  se\eri;Ity  or 
separatcness. 

In  what  parity  and  incommixture  the  language  of  liiat 
people  stood,  which  were  casually  discovered  in  the  heart  of 
Spain,  between  the  mountains  of  Castile,  no  longer  ago  tb  ,n 
in  the  time  of  Duke  D'Alva,  we  have  not  met  with  a  good 
account  farther  then  that  their  words  were  Basqui9h  or 
Cantabrian.— £roicn.  Miscellanies,  p.  135. 


:nc 


IN-COMMO'DE,  f.  ^  Ft.  Tiicommodrr ;  It. 
Incommo'de,  n.  I  Incomodare  ;     Sp.   In- 

In-co'mmodate,  y  I  comodar ;    Lat.  Incom- 

Incommo'dious.  V  modus;  consequentially, 

I.vcommo'diously.  I  — convenient  or  suit- 
Incommo'diousness.  I  able,  useful ;  and  thus, 
Incommo'ditv.  )  incommodious  is — 

Inconvenient,  unsuiting,  unfitting,  uneasy  ;  dis- 
advantaijeous.      To  incommode,  or  incommodale — 

To  act  to  the  inconvenience  or  uneasiness,  to 
tlie  trouble  or  disquiet,  of;  to  hinder,  to  trouble, 
to  disquiet,  to  disease,  to  embarrass. 

Praying  you  effectually  to  follow  the  same,  always  fore- 
seeing, that  the  number  be  not  too  great,  in  avoiding  sundry 
incommodes  and  inconveniences  that  mi^ht  follow  thereof. 
—Slrijpe.  Memorials,  an.  15IS.  The  Cdrdlnal  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors in  France. 


INC 

The  ineommunicabte  Jewell  of  his  conscience  he  will  not 

give,  but  reserve  to  himself.     It  seems  that  his  conscience 

was  none  of  the  crown-jewels  ;  for  those  we  knew  were  in 

Holland,  not  incommunicable  to  buy  arms  against  subjects. 

Milton.  Eikon  Basilike. 

The  infiniteness  of  his  duration  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
perfection  (in  my  judgment)  incommunicable  to  any  created 
being.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  117. 

The  result  of  which  is,  that  this  absolution  of  penitents 
in  the  court  christian,  was  not  an  act  of  priestly  power  in- 
communicabhj. — Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.  10.  s.4. 


Cornelius  Celsus  sayeth  that  sluggishnes  dulleth  the 
body,  labour  doth  strength  it,  the  firste  biingeth  the  incom- 
tnoiilies  of  a^e  shortely,  the  last  maketh  a  man  longe  tJ^ne 
lusty.— 5i;-  T.  Elyot.  The  Castel  of  Heltli,  b.  ii.  c.  31. 

Yet  layeth  he  another  incommoditie  y'  the  infidelles  wil 
mock  vs  and  abhorre  vs,  in  that  thei  se  nothing  but  such 
apes  playe  amonge  vs  wherof  no  man  can  geue  a  reason. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  3S0. 

Here  the  soul  is  discomposed  and  hindred  ;  it  is  not  as  it 
shall  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  ;  it  is  not 
permitted  to  its  own  freedom,  and  proper  operation ;  so 
that  all  we  can  understand  of  it  here  is,  that  it  is  so  incnm- 
modaled  with  a  troubled  and  abated  instrument,  that  the 
object  we  are  to  consider  cannot  be  offered  to  us  in  a  right 
line,  in  just  and  equal  propositions. 

BjK  Taijlor.  Funeral  Ser.  on  Lady  Carberij. 

For  besides  they  [the  fig-tree  and  olive-tree]  draw  away 
the  sap  that  doth  nourish  the  other  trees,  they  cast  also 
a  certain  moisture  and  steam  upon  them,  that  is  very  hurt- 
fiill  and  incommodious. — Xorth.  Plutarch,  p.  77. 

I  may  safely  say,  that  all  the  ostentation  of  our  grandees 
is,  just  like  a  traine  of  no  use  in  the  world,  but  horribly 
cumbersome  and  incommodious.— Cowletj.  Ess.  Of  Greatness. 

He  [Montague]  enjoyed  so  plentiful  and  honourable  a  for- 
tune in  a  most  excellent  country,  as  allowed  him  all  the  real 
convenicncies  of  it,  separated  and  purged  from  the  incom- 
modiUes.-IJ.  lb. 

They  would  liave  all  (locked  to  one  or  a  few  places,  taken 
up  their  rest  in  the  temperate  zones  only,  and  coveted  one 
fuod,  the  easiest  to  be  come  at,  and  most  specious  in  shew  ; 
and  so  would  liave  poisoned,  starved,  or  gn-atlv  incommoded 
one  another.— Z)i'rA(!m.  Physico-Theoluijij,  b.  i'v.  c.  9. 

These  little  creatures  continued  to  swim  up  ami  dov,-n  for 
some  few  days,  without  seeming  to  be  much  incommodated 
by  so  unusual  an  habitation. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  378. 

Were  the  earth  an  angular  body,  and  not  roiuul,  all  the 

whole  earth  would  be  nothing  else  but  vast  mountains,  and 

so—incummodioi:s  for  animals  to  live  upon.  j 

Bay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.  I 

Without  this  erect  posture  his  eyes  would  have  been  the 

most  prone,  and  incommodiously  situated  of  all  animals.         | 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  h.v.  c.  2.  j 

[The  hospital  at  Enchuysen]  is  contrived,  linished,  and 

ordered,  as  if  it  were  done  with  a  kind  intention  of  some  I 

well-natured  man,  that  those,  who  had  passed  their  whole  j 

lives  in  the  hardships  and  incommodities  of  the  sea,  should  1 

find  a  retreat  stored  with  all  the  eases  and  convi    " 

that  old  age  is  capable  of  feeling  and  enjoying. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Upon  the  United  Provii 


The  judgments  and  administration  of  common  justice  are 
preserved  from  that  confusion  that  would  ensue,  if  the  ad- 
ministration was  by  several  incommunicating  hands,  or  by 
provincial  establishments. — Hale,  Common  Law. 

For  although  in  that  indistinguisht  mass,  all  things 
seemed  one,  yet  separated  bv  the  voice  of  God,  according  to 
their  species,  they  came  out  in  incommunicated  variet'ies, 

I  and  irrelative  seminalties,  as  well  as  divided  places. 

j  Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 

!  The  Gentiles  might  be  called  God's  own,  as  a  man  calls 
his  hall  or  his  parlour  his  own,  which  yet  others  pass  through 
and  make  use  of  it ;  but  the  Jews  were  so.  as  a  man  accounts 
his  closet,  or  his  cabinet  his  own ;  that  is,  by  a  peculiar,  in- 
communicable destination  of  it  to  his  own  use. 

South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 
I  observe,  that  when  we  ask  the  prayers  of  men,  we  know 

I  that  they  hear  our  address  to  them  :  we  cannot  even  sup- 
pose thus  much  of  saint  and  angels,  without  ascribing  to 

^  them  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  .\lmighty. 

Hurd,  vol.  v."Ser.  U. 

I       IN-COMPA'CTED.    Also  Tn.    See  Compact. 

I      For  salt  (say  they)  is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  permanency 

I  in  compound  bodies,  without  which  the  other  four  elements 
might  indeed  be  variously  and  loosely  blended  together, 

I  but  would  remain  incompacled. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  540. 


Iiicom- 
liicompa- 


together  with  hail,  ' 


Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 

Complain'd,  though  incommodiously  pent  in. 

And  ill  at  ease  behind.  Cowper.  The  Task,  b.  i. 

The  incommodiousncss  of  the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them 
ery  closely  shut.— /oAnson.  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

In  the  estimate  which  you  have  made  of  the  two  states, 
I  appears  that  the  incommodities  of  a  single  life  are,  iu  a 


IN-COMMU'NICABLE.  ^       Fr.  and  Sp.  In- 

Incommi'nicableness.  I  comnnniicahle  ;   It. 

Incom.\ii'mcabi.v.  I  Incommunicabile. 

Incommumcaei'lity.  (       That  cannot  be 

Incomml'nicated.  j  communicated     or 

IsroMMr'NiCATiNn.  )  made   common    to 

others ;  that  cannot  he  conferred,  bestowed,  shared. 

or  participated  ;  imparted,  disclosed,  or  revealed. 
VOL.  I. 


IN-CO':\IPARABLE.  ■\       Fr.  and  .Sp. 
iNCo'MrAiiABLV.  \ parable ;  It.  /; 

Ivcompa'red.  )  rabile. 

That  cannot  be  compared, — peerless,  matchless. 
O  merciful  and  o  merciable 
King  of  kings,  and  father  of  pitee 
■\Vhose  might  and  mercie  is  incomparn'jle. 

Chaucer.  A  Balade. 
.\nd  in  mine  opinion  none  mav  be  compared  with  shoot- 
ynge  in  the  longe  bowe,  and  that  for  sondrye  vtylytyes,  that 
come  therof;   wherin  it  incomparably  e.'ccelleth  all  other 
exercise.— S/r  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  27. 
Tliat  Mantuane  poet's  incompared  spirit, 
Whose  girland  now  is  set  in  highest  place. 
Had  not  ISIeecenas  for  his  worthy  merit. 
It  first  aduanst  to  great  .\ugustus'  grace, 
Might  long  (perhaps)  haue  lien  in  silence  bace, 
Ke  been  so  much  admir'd  of  later  age. 

Spenser.  To  Sir  l^rancis  Walsinyham,  Knight. 
At  this  .-mswere  Scipio  tooke  delight  and  pleasure,  to  see 


(ever  most  incomparably  preferring  the  great  light  of  his 
truth  in  his  direct  and  infallible  scriptures.) 

Ch.,i:. „.,::.  Homer.  Iliad,  Post. 
So  Seneca:    Dens  C'/;','    /  ■      '  r   <    ■'n^tniem  eximiar.t. 


W ^ ,  ,  „  ,,.  lutiyion,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

By  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  religion  is  a  natur.il 
cause  of  promoting  these  sensible  pleasures ;  besides  that  it 
affords  delights  incomparably  beyond  all  these  corporeal 
things,  such  as  those  who  are  strangers  to  religion  cannot 
understand,  and  do  not  intermeddle  with.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  course  of  my  argument  now  brings  me  to  examine  a 
new  hj-pothesis  against  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  which 
hath  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton" for  its'patron  ;  a 
man,  for  whose  fame  science  and  virtue  seemed  to  be  at 
strife. —  Warburton.  Ditir.e  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  5. 

The  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  as  well  as  other  parts, 
are  incomparably  well  adapted  to  their  purposes ;  yet  they 
are  far  from  having  any  beautv. 

Burke.  On  tlie  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  6. 

IN-CO'JIPASS,t;.  More  usually £■«.  Passihts 
circuire,  circumcinjere. 

To  move  or  go  round  ;  to  surround  or  encircle ; 
to  gird  round ;  to  environ. 

The  harbour  where  we  careen'd  was  incompassed  by  three 
islands,  and  our  ships  rode  in  the  middle. 

Dampic.   Voyages,  an.  1GS5. 
Here  Neptune  and  the  Gods  of  Greece  repair, 


With  clouds  inco7npass'd,  and  l _„  . 

The  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid. 
Crown  the  fair  hills  that  silver  Simois  shade. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  XX. 

insi 


INC 

IN-COMPA'TIBLE.  ■^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Incom. 

In-compa'tibleness.        \-patible  ,    It.  Intompati- 

Incompatibi'lity.  j  bile;  Mid.  Lat.  Cum- 
patiri,  used  as  equivalent  to  connenire,  (Vossius.) 
Sometimes  written  Incompetible. 

That  cannot  be  or  exist  together,  cannot  be 
made  convenient;  that  cannot  be  suited  or 
adapted  ;  agreed  or  accorded  ;  unsuitable,  incon- 
sistent, incongruous. 

Since  therefore  the  very  lowest  degree  of  perception,  single 
and  simple  sence,  is  incompatible  to  meer  bodv  or  matter, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  higher  and  noble  operations 
of  imagining,  remembering,  reasoning,  and  willing,  must 
have  a  cause  and  source  that  is  not  corporeal. 

Glanvill.  Pre-e.Tistcnce  of  Souh,  c.  3. 

But  since  your  love 

JIade  poor  incompatible  me  the  parent, 

(Being  we  are  not  married)  your  dear  blood  ' 

Falls  under  the  same  cruel  penaltv. 

Beaum.  S,'  Fletch.  Four  Playes  in  One. 

And  therefore  whatsoever  is  impossible  to  be  attributed 

to  Peter  or  John,  or  any  other  individual  man,  is  incum 

pctible  to  every  man  in  all  this  inlinite  collection  within  t'.ie 

unlimited  extent  of  eternity. 

Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  101 

,th6 
jompeiibititii  of  an 
nfinitude  above  another, 
:nsion,  but  the  incompetibility  of  any  multitude  to  be 
lite.— /<f.  lb.  p.  122. 

affirm,  that  from  our  knowledge  of  any  being's  having 
-"■  properties  incomiiatible  with  the  essential  properties 
ly  infer,  that  the  substance  of  that 
the  same,  though 


of  matter, 

being  and  the  substance  ot' 

we  have  no  idea  of  the  substances  themselv 

Clarke.  Fourth  Defence  of  the  Immateriality,  S,- 


cSoul. 


The  same  medium  which  we  made  use  of  to  shew  the  im- 
possibility of  conceiving  inlinite  space  and  time,  riz.  from 
their  consisting  of  parts,  m.iy  be  applied  in  proof  of  the  in- 
compatibleness  of  space  and  spirit,  or  the  absolute  incon- 
sistency of  extension  and  thought  in  the  same  being. 

Law.  Enquiry,  c.-i.  Of  Iminensity  ^- Eternity. 


Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good, 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

It  is  not  the  incompalibility  or  agreeablcness  ofincidenis, 
•haracters,  or  sentiments  with  the  probable  in  fact,  but  with 
iropriety  in  design,  that  admits  or  excludes  them  from  a 
>!ace  in  any  composition. 

Burke.  Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama, 


'\  Fr.  Incompclent;  Sp, 
V  and  If.  lucompetente ; 
j  Lat.    CompcU-re,     i.  e. 


IN-CO'.MPETEXT. 

Ixco'mpete.n 

iNro'MPETENCy.  J    L,M.     Lomjh 

""'  p'lirc,  simul petcre ;  and  hence,  also,  Concur- 
>■',..  ■  m-enirc,  to  run,  to  come  together,  to 
'"1     :i-.   to  be  convenient,  fit,  or  suitable.     And 

I'nlit,  unsuifed,  disproportioned,  inadequate, 
insufficient;  not  having  sufficient,  (sc.)  ability, 
power,  or  authority. 

Never  shall  this  poor  breath  of  mine  consent 
That  he,  that  two  and  twenty  years  had  reign'd 

As  lawfuU  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 
Should  here  be  judg'd,  unheard  and  unarraign'd 

By  subjects  too,  judges  incompetent 
To  judge  their  king,  unlawfully  detain'd. 

Daniel.  Cieil  Wars,  b.  Iii. 

For  I  lie  open  to  two  exceptions,  one  of  an  incompetent, 
the  other  of  a  corrupted  witness.  Incompetent,  because  I 
am  not  a  poet ;  and  corrupted,  with  the  honour  done  me  by 
yotir  preface. 

Hobbs.  Ans.  to  Sir  W.  Davenant's  Pref.  before  GonJibert. 

Having  thus  (I  hope)  avoided  the  first  exception,  against 
the  incompetency  of  my  judgment,  I  am  but  little  moved 
with  the  second,  which  is,  of  being  bribed  by  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  by  attributing  in  yotur  preface  somewhat 
to  my  judgment.—/.'/.  lb. 

I  could  answer,  that  perhaps  laymen,  with  ecfual  advan 
tages  of  parts  and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incompetent 
judges  of  sacred  things.— Dryrfra.  Beligio  Laiei,  Pref. 

Now  that  incompetence  arises  from  this ;  That  no  man 
can  judge  rightly  of  two  things,  but  by  comparing  them  to- 
gether; and' comp.ire  them  he  cannot,  u.-.less  he  exactly 
knew  them  hoth.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  14. 

Our  not  being  able  to  discern  the  motion  of  a  sh.-.dow  of  a 
dial-plate,  or  that  of  the  inde.x  upon  a  clock  or  watch,  ouglit 
to  make  us  sensible  of  the  incompetency  of  our  eyes  to  dis- 
cern the  motions  of  natural  bodies,  which  reason  tells  ua 
ought  to  be  incomparably  slower  than  these. 

Soyle.  Works,  vol,  1.  p.  •447. 
6Y 


INC 


Let  us  attend  to  those  peculiar  circumstances  m  our  state, 
whicli  render  us  suctl  incompetent  judges  of  future  good  or 
evil  in  tliis  Ule.—B-lair,  vol.  i.  Ser.  S. 

You  cannot  propose  a  remed)'  for  the  incompetence  of  tlie 
crown  without  displaying  the  debility  of  the  assembly. 

Burl:e.  On  llie  French  Revolution. 

IX-COMPLE'TE.  ^       Also  written  Un. 

Incomple'telv.         >      Imperfect,    unfinished, 

Incomple'teness.     J  deficient. 

Much  more  must  we  think  him  a  most  imperfect  and  in- 
comiilrat  divine,  who  is  so  far  from  beini;  a  contemner  of 
fihhy  lucre,  that  his  whole  divinity  is  moulded  and  bred  up 
in  lie-gerlv  and  brutish  hopes  of  a  fat  prebendary,  deanery, 
or  bishopric— ^in«on.  Jnimad.  upon  Item.  Def. 

Custom  being  but  a  meer  face,  as  echo  is  a  meer  voice, 
rests  imt  in  her  unaccomplishment,  untill  by  secrtt  inclina- 
tion she  accorporate  herself  with  error,  who  beluga  blind 
and  serpentine  body  without  a  head,  willingly  accepts  what 
he  wants,  and  supplies  what  her  inompleatness  went  seek- 
ing—/rf.  To  the  Par  lament  of  England. 

Tl-.e  vulgar  fancy  such  things,  because  they  content  them- 
selves with  inompleat  notions. 

Clnrkc.  Leibnitz.  Fifth  Paper. 

The  Uth  title  was  about  purgation  upon  common  fame, 
or  w!ie;i  one  was  accused  of  any  dime  which  was  proved 
incompleletg,  and  only  by  presumptions. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1552. 

For  confirmation  of  what  I  was  lately  noting,  about  the 
inc  ttfiptelenc^s  of  the  theory  of  cold,  (and  because  the  evince- 
ment  iherenf  may  give  rise  to  many  trials,  that  may  inrich 
tlie  history  of  cold,)  I  will  here  subjoin  a  discourse  formally 
written  on  another  occasion. — Boi/!e.   JVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 


If  there  1 


jointed  and  i 


nent  In  which  God  quilted  the 
uHered  any  power  to  interfere 
s  evident,  that  from  that  mo- 


IN-CO'MPLEX.     Not  complex;   and,   there- 
fore, simple. 

As  the  ear  is  in  birds  the  most  simple  and  incomplex  of 
any  animal's  ear:  so  we  may  from  it  make  an  easy  and  ra- 


it [the  representation  of  some  person  or  single  thing  as 
the  object  of  faith]  is  only  a  figurative  manner  of  speaking, 
■whereby  is  always  meant  the  being  persuaded  concerning 
the  truth  of  some  proposition  (or  propositions)  relating  to 
that  person  :  for  otherwise  it  is  unintelligible  how  any  in- 
compte.t  thing  (as  they  speak)  can  be  the  complete  or  imme- 
diate object  of  belief.— Sorrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  4. 

AVe  shall  call  the  first  sort  of  arguments  clear  and  incom- 
plex, and  the  other  implicate  or  complex. 

Port  Royal  Loffick,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

IN-COMPLI'ANT.  >       See  Uncomplying. 

Incompli'.^nce.  )       Not  complying,  bend- 

incr,  leaning,  or  Inclining  to,  not  yielding  or  assent- 
ing, not  giving  up,  granting,  or  conceding ;  (sc. 
to  the  wishes  of  another.) 

We  find  three  incnmpliant  prelates  more  this  year  under 
confinement  in  the  Tower:  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester; 
Heath,  of  Worcester  ;  and  Day,  of  Chichester. 

Slri/pi.  Memorials.  Edw.  VII.  an.  1550. 

This  dilligence  in  the  good  archbishop,  of  reducing  tlie 
ministers  of  the  church  to  an  uniform  observance  of  rules, 
creiited  about  this  time  a  great  deal  of  disturbance,  by  means 
of  a  zealous  taker  of  their  parts,  and  so  a  great  friend  to 
these  incompliunt  ministers. 

Id.  Life  ofAbp.  Whilgift,  an.  15S4. 

Reasons  of  state,  and  their  incompliance  with  the  laws 
now  established,  made  it  necessary  to  take  them  up  and  lay 
divers  of  them  in  the  Tower.— /rf.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  I5IJ3. 

I  hinted  before,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  university  had 
this  year  sent  down  his  orders  for  the  rectifying  of  several 
things  amiss  there,  chiefly  caused  by  the  incompliance  of 
such  as  opposed  the  rights.— /d.  lb.  an.  1565. 

IN-COMPO'SED.  Also  Un.  Lat.  Incompo- 
situs.      See  Discompose. 

Put  out  of  place  or  order,  disordered ;  dis- 
arranged, unsettled,  disquieted,  disturbed. 


INC 

In  the  middle  droops 

The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  f 
Which,  incompos'd.  he  shakes. 


Thorruon.  Summer. 


Answer'd. 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost, 


If  she  had  spoken  too  loud  and  incomposedly.  he  might 
have  had  some  iust  colour  for  his  conceit ;  but  now  to  ac- 
cuse her  silence  (notwithstanding  all  her  teares  which  he 
Baw)  of  drun-kennesse,  it  was  a  zealous  breach  of  charity. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Eli  S,-  Anna. 
Lo !  pushing  through  the  croud,  a  meagre  form, 
With  hasty  step,  and  visage  incompos'd. 

Somervile.  Uohhinol,  c.  3. 


IN-COMPO'SSIBLE.  )        Not    consisting    of 

Incompossiiu'lity.  (united  or  concordant 

possi/iililirs  ,  or  of  parts  each  of  which  can  or  may 

be   or  exist  unitedly;    impossible  to  be  or  exist 

together. 

Internal  acts  of  the  will  are  then  multiplied,  when  they 
proceed  after  an  express  revocation,  or  a  deliberate  inter- 
mission, or  a  considerable  physical  interruption,  or  by  an 
actual  attendance  to  things  incompossible  and  inconsistent 
with  the  first  resolution. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

Ambition  and  faith  ;  believing  God  and  seeking  of  our 
selves  are  incompetent  and  incompossihle. 

Id.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  ad  s.  12. 


Bp.'Hall.  A  Defence  of  the  Hnmble  Rem.mstrance 

The  incomposslbility  of  infinitude  with  multitude, 
impossibility  that  any  multitude  should  be  intinite.  dc 
arise  either  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  tli 
jects  of  that  multitude  together  at  this  or  any  deteri 
time,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  multitude  itself. 

Hale.  Oriyin.  of  Mankind, 


of  maui^ind  from  that  intrinsecal  incompossibiiily  and 
consisteti,"v  that  the  supposition  of  the  eternal 
thereof  beiirs  with  his  nature  —Id.  lb.  p.  128. 

IN-COMPOT'NDED.      Also  Un. 
Uncombined,  unmixed  or  unmingled. 
Thus  may  a  man  soon  perceive,  if  he  observe  and  mark, 
one  very   well,    who  playeth   upon   the  pipe  after  the  old 
manner.     For  by  his  good  will,  the  i.emitone  in  the  mese 
will  be  incompounded. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1020. 

Angelic  shapes,  that  wing  th'  ethereal  space, 
And  scarce  inferior  to  the  heavenly  race ; 
An  inciimp'iunded  radiant  form  they  claim. 
Nor  spirit  all,  nor  yet  corporeal  frame. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beattty. 

IN-COMPREHE'NSIBLE.  ^      MsoUn.   Fr. 

Incomprehe'nsibly.  I  and  Sp.  Incom- 

Incomphehe'nsibi.eness.  >  pre!ien.^i')le :   It. 

Incomprehe'nsion.  I   Incomprensibile. 

Incomprehe'nsive.  )       That  cannot 

be  taken  or  held  within,  (met,)  within  the  mind; 
that  cannot  be  conceived  or  understood  ;  incon- 
ceivable, unintelligible. 

See  the  quotation  from  licoker. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  wisedome  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  howe  vnsearchable  are  hys  iudgementes,  and  how 
incomprehensible  are  his  vaies.—Fryih.   U'orkes,  fol.  84. 

tJnprocreate  Father,  ever  procreate  Son, 

Ghost  breath'd  from  both,  you  were,  are  still,  shall  be, 

(Most  blessed)  three  in  one,  and  one  in  three, 

Incomprehensible  by  reachless  height, 

And  unperceived  by  excessive  light. 

Drummiind.  An  Hymn  on  the  Fairest  Fair. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  presence  euery -where  is  the  sequele 
of  an  intinite  and  incomprehensihle  substance,  (for  what  can 
be  euery-where,  but  that  which  can  be  no  where  compre- 
hended ?)  to  inquire  whether  Christ  be  euery-where,  is  to 
inquire  of  a  naturall  propertie,  a  propertie  that  cleaueth  to 
the  Deitie  of  Christ.— //^ooi-er.  Eccles.  Politic,  b.  v.  §  55, 

So  much  strange  incomprehensiblenesse  followes  upon 
God's  incarnation,  as  our  nature  is  dignified  above  what  it 
hath  a  faculty  to  conceive,  for  the  soul  of  man  shall  not 
rightly  apprehend  the  honour  of  this  union  with  oux  flesh, 
till  she  be  sever'd  her  selfe  from  this  connexion. 

Mountague.  Devovte  Essayes,  vol.  i.  Treat.  2.  s.  1. 

Thou  art  that  incomprehensibly  glorious  and  infinite  self- 
existing  Spirit,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  in  and  from  whom 
all  things  are.—Bp.  Hall.  Palhet.  Med.  of  the  Love  of  Christ. 

So  that  it  is  not  the  insufficiency  or  incapacity  of  man's 
mind,  hut  it  is  the  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof  that 
breedelh  these  mazes  and  incompreliensions. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Let  us  m.-ike  all  the  fair  and  reasonable  allowances  that 
may  be.  as  to  our  inclinations,  and  appetites,  and  circum- 
stances in  this  world;  as  to  the  distance,  obscurity,  in- 
comprehensibleness  of  the  joys  of  another  world  ;  yet  every 
considering  man  that  regards  true  happiness  will  be  sure  to 
chuse  that  which  is  to  come.—Siillingfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 

Wliich  at  most  is  concluding  a  thing  to  be  real,  purely 
because 'tis  inconceivable :  or  alledging  incomprehensibilily 
for  one  of  its  properties,  (as  the  same  author  has  done  under 
the  third  argument,)  and  thence  deducing  its  reality. 

Law.  Enquiry,  c.  1.  Of  Space. 
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One  great  difference  must  be  confessed  between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  learning :  theiis  led  them  to  a  sense  and 
acknowledgment  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  imbecility  of 
human  understanding,  the  incomprehension  even  of  things 

'  Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Anii^ut  and  Modern  Learning. 

The  first  cause  was.  in  their  ideas,  a  God  whose  essence 
indeed  was  incomprehensible,  but  his  attributes,  as  well 
moral  as  natural,  discoverable  bv  human  reason. 

Wurbnrton.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 

Within,  while  wisdom  dwells  replete, 

Incomprchensive  through  his  sacred  seat. 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii. 


IN-CONCE'ALABLE.  That  can-not  be  hid- 
den  or  kept  secret. 

For  the  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves,  or  their 
daily  examples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corrup- 
tion, and  loudly  tell  us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  10. 


lBLE.  ^       Also  Un. 

V      That    cannot    be 
ESS.       J  taken  or  held  within ; 


IX-CONCE'IVABLE. 

Inconce'ivaely. 

Inconce'ivablenes 
cannot    be    contained    or   comprehended,    (met. 
within  the  mind ;)  incomprehensible,  unintelligible. 


They  scruple 

not  to  n 

1  too  far  to  th 

other  side,  and  have 

their 

recourse 

to  agent 

that  are  not 

only  invisible  but  in- 

ivable,  at 

least  to 

men   that  ca 

not  admit  any  save 

ratio 

lal  and  consistent  I 

otion,.-Boyle 

.(rorAs,vol.iii.p.278. 

What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  power  of  God  himself  to 

dispose  of  men  .'  little,  finite,  obnoxious  things  of  his  own 

making!     Is  not  his  right  over  them  incnnceivabli/  greater? 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  11. 


this  doctrine 

from  the  unaccountalileness  and  inconceivableness  of  other 
gospel-doctrines  ;  a.s  that  of  the  trinity  and  incarnation. 

Sharp,  vol.vii.  Ser.  13. 

When  I  had  tired  ms'self  with  gazing  upon  its  height,  I 
turned  my  eyes  towards  its  foot,  which  I  could  easily  dis- 
cover, but  was  amazed  to  find  it  without  foundation,  and 
placed  inconceivably  in  emptiness  and  darkness. 

Johnson.  The  Vision  of  Theodore. 

For  not  to  insist  upon  the  inconceivableness  of  a  quality 
existing  without  any  subject  to  possess  it,  or  of  there  being 
beauty  before  there  was  any  thing  beautifull,  we  have  found 
that  objects,  however  qualified,  please  us  or  not  according  to 
the  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Search.  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  i.  pt.  u.  c.  22. 

IN-  CONCE'PTIBLE.  It.  Lwonccpihlle. 
Equivalent  to  inconceivable,  (q\.) 

Nay  it  is  inconceptibtehovi  any  such  man,  that  hath  stood 
the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corruption  or  alte- 
ratiou,  should  after  be  corrupted  or  altered. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  86. 

And  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  mankind  should  be 
without  a  beginning,  so  it  is  utterly  inconceptibU  that  he 
should  have  any  other  original  but  this.— id.  lb.  p.  289. 


IN-CONCI'NN.     Lat.  7«co«c("««!;.';,  in,  (priv.) 
and  concinnus,  fit,  suij^ble,  becoming. 
Unsuitable,  incongruous. 

Asclepiades  supposed  all  the  corporeal  world  to  be  made 
not  of  similar  parts,  (as  Anaxagoras)  but  of  dissimilar  and 
inconcinn  raoleculEB,  i.  e.  atoms  of  different  magnitude  and 
figures.— CK(ta-or(A.  Intellectual  System,  p.  16. 

IN-CONCLU'SIVE.  )      Also  C7n. 

Inconclc'siveness.  )  Not  able  to  bring  to 
the  same  point  or  end  ;  not  able  to  end,  finish, 
or  determine  ;  to  determine  or  decide ;  indeter- 
minate, indecisive. 

And  consequently,  that  all  arguments  against  it  Piis  re- 
surrcctionj  taken  from  these  measures,  (they  themselves 
being  judges)  are  to  be  rejected,  as  inconclusive  and  imper- 
tinent.—Sou(ft,  vol.  V.  Ser.  4. 

The  author  of  the  objection  to  that  argument  [Dr,  Clarke's] 
still  thinks  it  inconclusive,  and  proposes  to  show  its  incon- 
clusiveness  in  the  following  papers,  and  thereby  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  establishment  of  the  immortality  of  man 
on  that  evidence  only  that  God  has  thought  fit  to  afford  08 
of  it.— Clarke.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's  Defence. 


INC 

The  constitutions  confirm  many  frivolous  precepts  by  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  in  these  critical  days  would  be  thought 
inconclusive.  For  example  :  "  A  vintner's  money  must  not 
be  accepted  by  the  bishop."  "Why?  Because  Isaias,  i.  22. 
according  to  the  LXX,  says,  "  Thy  vintners  mix  wine  with 
water."  iv.  e.—Jortin.  Remarks  071  Ecclesiastical  Histarij. 

IN-CONCO'CT.^  Also  r«.  Lat.  Coneoc- 
IxcoNco'cTED.  \tus.  C()nroc/(OH  is  applied 
In-conco'ction.      J  to  the  boiling  or  seething 

of  meat  in  the  stomach ;  to  the  digestion  of  it. 

Hence,  htconcoct  is, — 
Indigested,  raw,  crude. 
And  while  the  body  to  be  converted  and  altered,  is  too 

strong  for  the  efficient,  that  should  convert  or  alter  it,  it  is 

(all  that  while)  crude  and  inconcoct ;  and  the  process  is  to  be 

called  cruditty  and  inconcoction. 

Bacon.  Naliirall  Hisiork,  §  33S. 

I  understand,  remember,  and  reason  better  in  my  health, 
than  in  my  siclcness  ;  better' in  my  riper  years,  than  when 
I  was  a  child  and  had  my  organical  parts  less  digested  and 
incoJlcucted. — Hate.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  23. 

IN-  COXCU'RRING.  Not  running  or  moving 
together,  or  in  unison  :  —  disagreeing,  discor- 
dant. 

Deriving  effects  not  only  from  inconcurring  causes,  but 
things  devoid  of  all  efficiency  whatever. 

Braivn.   Vulgar  Erronrs.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

INCO'NDITE.  h^A.Inconditus,  in,  (priv.)  and 
conditiis,  from  condere,  to  put  or  lay  together, 
to  store  up. 

Uristored ;  disarranged,  disordered,  confused, 
discomposed,  ill-composed,  rude. 

The  second  is,  falso  cogitata  loqui,  or  to  talk  to  them- 
selves, or  to  use  unarticulate,  incondite  voices,  speeches, 
obsolete  gestures. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  196. 

Now  sportive  j'outh  j 

Carol  incondite  rhymes,  with  suiting  notes, 

And  quiver  unharmonious.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii.  | 

Nor  can  the  Sluse,  while  she  these  scenes  surveys,  I 

Forget  her  Shcnstone,  in  the  youtliful  toil 

Associate  ;  whose  bright  dawn  of  genius  oft 

Smooth'd  my  inconi/ife  verse.  Jago.  Edge  Hill,  \i.m. 

IN-CONDI'TIONAL.  )      Also  Un.  \ 

IvcoNDi'TioNATr.  f      AVithout  condilion ;  ' 

unlimited,  unrestricted,  (sc.)  by  any  terms,  im- 
posed, exacted,  or  required ;  by  any  terms  of 
covenant  or  agreement.  1 

From  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  sense,  an  incon-  ' 
ditionul  and  absolute  verity  is  inferred. 

Broun.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Perhaps  I  need  not  mind  you,  Lindanior,  that  divers 
passages  of  the  foregoing  discourse  sujipose  the  truth  of 
their  doctrine,  who  ascribe  to  God,  in  relation  to  every 
man,  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  inconditionate  decree 
of  election,  or  reprobation.— jgoy/e.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2?/. 

IN-CONFO'RMITY.     Also  Un.  ' 

Want  of  conformity ;   want  of  adaptation  to,  or 

compliance  with,  (a  set /orm  of  words,  or  actions. ) 


his( 

Contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  and  the  checks 
of  his  own  conscience,  he  goes  on  to  put  wicked  intentions 
into  act,  and  to  fulfil  his  own  will  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent incon/ormilg  tliereof  to  tlie  will  of  God. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

IN-CONFU'SED.  )       .\ho  Un.     Lat.  Li-con- 

Not  mixed,  mingled,  or  blended  ;  unmixed,  un- 
niingled  ;  consequentially,  distinct  ;  clear. 

So  that  all  the  curious  diversitie  of  articulate  sounds  of 
the  voice  of  man,  or  birds,  will  enter  into  a  small  crany,  in- 
confused. — Bacon.  Naturall  Jlistorie,  §  192. 

But  the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  ineon- 
fiisi;n  in  sjiecies  visible,  is.  for  that  the  sight  worketh  in 
rif;ht  lines,  and  maketh  several  cones  :  and  so  there  cau  be 
no  coincidence  in  the  eie,  or  visuale  point :  but  sounds  that 

and  disturb  the  one  the  other.—/,;.'  lb.  §  225. 

IN-CONFU'TABLY.  Also  Un.  See  To 
CoNi-t'TE,  which  signifies,  (met.),  to  abate  the 
force  of  argument ;  to  show  or  prove  its  weak- 
ness, its  fallacy.     Hence,  inconj'atahli/, — 

Unanswerably. 


INC 

The  writings  of  the  fathers  were  vast  and  volumnious,  full 
of  controversie,  and  ambiguous  sences.  fitted  to  their  own 
times  and  questions,  full  of  proper  opinions  and  such  variety 
of  savings,  that  both  sides  eternally  and  inconfulablg  shall 
bring  sayings  for  themselves  respectively. 

Bp.  Taylor.  A  Dissuasice  from  Popery,  c.  1.  s.  1. 

IX-CONGE'LABLE.  Fr.  Incongelable,-  Lat. 
Congclare,  to  bind  together  by  frost. 

Not  to  be  bound  together  by  frost. 

Tliis  train  oil,  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  1  liii-  nieongealable  by  the  cold,  protects  the  subjacent 
water  fi.im  the  freezing  violence  of  the  cold,  and  keeps  the 
moals  unpassable.— ijui/i'c.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

After  we  had  placed  marks,  where  the  incongealalileliciuot 
reached  into  the  pipe,  that  when  the  internal  air  was  exposed 
abroad  to  the  cold,  we  caused  servants  to  watch,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  take  notice  (by  placing  marks)  of  the  various 
ascents  of  the  liquor.— /rf.  lb.  p.  601. 

IN-CO'NGRUENT.  ^         Fr.  /ncoii.<7™f ;    It. 
Incc/ngrurnxe.  I  Incom/riio ;    Sp.  Incon- 

Incongkv'itv.  \  (/ruo,incongruente :  Lat. 

Inco'.vgruous.  I  In-congrtter.s. 

lNco'NGRt.'orsLY.  J        Not   convcmciit   or 

concurring ;    inconvenient,    inconcun-ing,   incon- 
sistent ;  not  suiting,  unfit. 
This  werke  who  so  shal  sec  or  rede 
Of  any  inconqruilie  doe  me  not  impeche. 

Chaucer.   The  Ren.edie  of  Lout. 

But  sens  we  be  now  occupied  in  the  defence  of  poetcs  it 
shall  not  be  ii>co,:gruent  to  our  matter,  to  shone  what  pro- 
fytte  niave  be  taken  by  the  dyligente  redynge  of  auncient 
poetes.— 5;r  T.  Elyol.  The  Guvernovr,  b.  i.  c.  13. 

She,  after  whom  what  form  soe'er  we  see, 

Is  discord  and  rude  incnngniity : 

She,  she  is  dead.  Dauue.  Analomy  cf  the  Wf.rU!. 

God  commands  not  i^i",io<i«i',:!it;,-^ :  nnd  all  the  eccle- 
siastical glue  the  l.iMr.'  .  I:m:i  !!  .I'l  rompound,  is  not 
able  to  soder  up  tv..>  -  :  jiures  into  the  one 

flesh  of  a  true  Lesecp-  >M_  :  : ,n.  Tclrachordon. 

According  to  this  notinn,  nieiliinks.  it  may  be  conceived, 
that  the  humidity  of  a  b.;dy  is  liut  a  relative  thing,  and  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  coujjruity  or  incongruence  of  the 
component  particles  of  the  liquor  in  reference  to  the  pores 
of  those  particidar  bodies,  that  il  tnuches. 

yi.,,,..  H>-:,.  \..].  I  p.  391. 

Thatkindof  evidence  maybe  si:,  :.  I'.f  nature 

of  tilings,  when  tliere  is  such  a  1    ■         ':  ■r-nlii  be- 

twixt the  terms  of  aproposii;  :i  •'  ■.  .•  ■  .ms  of  one 
proposition  from  another,  as  doth  cither  s,uisfy  the  mind, 
or  else  leave  it  in  doubt  and  hesitation  about  them. 

Wiiki'is.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

The  eastern  emperours  thought  it  not  incnn/^ruons  to 
choose  the  stones  for  their  sepulchre  on  the  day  of  their  co- 
ronation.— Comber.  J  Cojnpanion  to  the  Temple,  pt.  iv.  s.  1. 

Nature  seems  to  be  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  the 
Anima  Mundi,  than  as  life  is  from  soul,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciples cf  the  eldest  philosophers,  may  not  improperly  and 
incongruously  be  styled  the  life  of  the  world. 


ition,  and  it  aftbrd  a  pleisni  -  \> ' 
mere  prose,  metre  is,  ftr  t;  1 
de  of  wnting.— Hard.  O1  !!.<   I 

!ut  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  h 
1  ;  and  passes  very  incongruoialj/ 
irt— Blair,  Lect.  23. 


<  I'.ietnj. 
is  construe 


IN-CONNE'CT.  ^       Now  Un. 
Inconne'xed.  V      Not  knitted,  or  1 

I.sconne'xiox.        )  together;  separate^ 


enfolded 
d  or  dis- 


■\       See  Un. 

i  Not  foUowini 
T  ensuing,  not  c 
)  next  in  order,  si 


ing,  not 
oming 


INC 

IN-CO'NSCIOUS.    Usually  Un. 
Not   knowing,   not   feeling,   withm   ourselves; 
unknowing. 
Hear  thou,  of  heav'n  ittconsciotis  !  from  the  blaze 

Of  glorv,  stream'd  from  Jove's  eternal  throne, 
Thv  soul'.  O  mortal,  caught  th'  inspiring  rays 
■That  to  a  god  exalt  Earth's  raptur'd  son. 

Beattic.  Judgment  of  Pans,  (1/65.) 

IN-CO'NSEQUENT. 

In-conseque'ntul. 

Inconseqve'.v  ri.^LLT. 

Ixco'NSEQiENCF.  J  ncxt  in  order,  succes- 

sinn.  or  connexion  ;  not  following  or  ensuing  as  an 
cftect,  inference,  or  deduction. 

But  to  inferre  hence  ;  that  they  were  then  produced  when 

these  bodies  were  generated,  is  illogicall  and  inconsequent. 

Glaniill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.2. 

But  yet  upon  other  reasons  it  seems  utterly  ineonsequen- 
lial.  that  because  these  smaller  particles  of  sensible  nature 
mav  be  thus  spontaneously  produced,  therefore  these  greater 
animals  may  be  so.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  2?S. 

Yet  the  valiant  man  was  here  weake,  weake  in  faith, 

weake  in  discourse  ;  whiles  he  argues  God's  abscence  by 

affliction,  his  presence  bv  deliuerances,  and  the  unlikelihood 

of  successe  by  his  owne  disability  ;  all  grosse  incot!se<iuencei. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cunt.  Gideon's  Calling. 

And  yet  besides  the  iKcmiscquence  of  all  this ;  St.  Paul 
gave  no  indulgence,  but  what  the  christian  church  of  Corinth 
(in  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  bishop)  did  first  give 
themselves.— iJ/).  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  b.  ii.  pt.  u. 


If  we  CO 
such  disc" 


the 


senurnt  as  Ii,,-  "  .\  ■  :    ..-  ■  >    1'  is  one  of  the  chief 

foundations  of  the  .'.octriiie  or  luent,  and  consequently  of 
the  religion  of  too  great  a  part  of  the  world. 


Sou 


.  iii.  Ser.  i 


severed,  disjoined,  disunited. 
Neithc 


It  being  surely  more  reasonable  to  adapt  difTcrent  measures 
to  dilferciit  subjects,  than  tu  treat  a  nnmlicr  of  iuconnccled 
and  quite  different  subjects  in  the  same  luejsure. 

Hard.  On  Epistdary  Writing. 
To  follow  the  division  here  laid  down,  there  will  some- 
times be  occasion  for  the  pomp  and  high  coloring  of  the 
epic  narr.ition ;   sometimes  for  the  plaintive  softness  and  1 
passionate  inconnexion  of  the  elegy. 

Id.   Notrs  an  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

1N-C0'NSCI0NAI5LE.      Usurdly  Un.  \ 

Having  no  conscienrp,  no  knoHiedge,  no  sv'Us.e, 
or  feeling  of  right  and  wrong. 

So  incntisctonable  are  these  comnron  people,  and  bo  little 


es3 


He  infers  inconsequentially  in  supposing  that  from  tha 
iiiconsistency  of  a  certain  relation  concerning  revelation, 
there  never  was  anv  revelation  at  all. 

Wai  burton.  View  of  L.  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy.  Let.  3. 

Strange  !  that  you  should  not  see  the  inconsequence  ai 
your  own  reasoning.— i/Hfrf.   Letter  to  tlie  Bev.  Dr.  Leland. 

IN-CONSI'DERABLE.  ^       See  Un.      Lat. 

Inconsi'derableness.  I   Considerarc,{a.  con- 

Inconsi'derate.  I  templatione      side- 

Inconsi'dekatelt.  (rum.) 

Ixconsi'dekatexess.  I       Not   to   be  con, 

I.NCoNSiDER.i'TioN.  )  sidcrtd ;  not  worthy 

of  consideration,  respect,  or  regard. 

Iiwonsideratc, —  Fr.  Liconsidere, — not  viewing 
with  care  or  attention  ;  careless,  inattentive, 
heedless,  indiscreet,  rash. 

And  lyke  as  he  set  Nabugodonosor  the  greate  kinge  of 

Babvlon  in  such  vvle  state,  for  his  inconsiderate  pryde.  that 

he  inade  him  a  companion  of  the  brute  beastes  of  the  felde. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  true  Obedience,  Pref. 

A  famous  person  of  their  ofl"spring,  the  late  giant  of  our 
nation,  from  the  condition  of  a  very  inconsiderable  captain, 
ruade  himself  lieutenant-general  of  an  army  otliith-  lit.ins. 

She  [(by  heart]  will  distingui-ii  :    :  •       d 

enforce  the  necessity  or  coii\    :  :.  ■  - 

possibility  of  a  greater  good  wlii^  ii   n   i  >    1  ■    1   '1   :'■■.  -•  il. 
the  inconsiderahleness  of  that  crookedness  Iluit  llim   liast 
discovered,  and  by  degrees  at  last  overwork  thte,  and  Ijring 
thee  about.— ifa/e.  Co«/.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Not  able  toendinc  the  Spencers'  hateful  pride. 
The  fatlRT  nn  ".  ;"  >   -  1:    v  1  use  counsels  then  did  guide 
Th'i.;.     ,  ,        ,      '  i',:,jton.  Poly-Olliion,i.  22. 


Ii,i;  Milted  not  my  vein 
hi.   The  Legend  of  Pie 


•  Gave 


dr  inconsideralenesse  therefore  brands  their  brelheren 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Altar  of  the  Reuhenites. 

;  Peter  followed  afarre  off:  and  the  greatnesse  of  John's 


:  had  mastered  tin 


■afte 


To  si^eak  truth,  the  multitude  of  1 


INC 

The  best  iudffes  were  of  opinion,  tliat  if  a  favorable  eon- 
iuncture  shoulrt  liappen,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  shake 
off  the  yoke,  as  they  had  been  foi.lish  andincnvjiderate  m 
putting  it  on.— J.udloio.  Memorials,  vol.  iii.p.9?. 

When  he  still  Ibund  her  [Mariamne]  cold  and  incredulous 
he  incoitsiderafelii  told  her,  as  a  certain  instance  of  her 
lord's  [Herod's]  affection,  the  private  orders  he  had  left 
behind  him,  which  plainly  showed,  according  to  Joseph's 
interpretation,  that  he  could  neither  live  nor  die  without 
iier.—Speclator,  No.  171. 

Secondly,  that  the  sins  he  is  guilty  of  are  not  gross,  will- 
ful, deliberate  crimes ;  but  rather  the  effects  of  inconsider- 
ation,  or  surprize,  or  a  sudden  temptation. 

Sharp,  vol.  ill.  Ser.  8. 

Let  him  calmly  reflect,  that  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  that  country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  during  that  small 
portion  of  time  which  his  life  fills  up,  his  reputation,  great 
as  he  may  fancy  it  to  be,  occupies  no  more  than  an  incon- 
sidcruile  corner. — Blair,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  6. 

^Vhen  its  [life]  changes  warn  the  most  inconsiderate,  that 
what  is  so  mutable  will  soon  pass  entirely  away ;  then  with 
pungent  earnestness  comes  home  that  questii 
into  what  world  are  we  next  to  go.- 

IIow  much  soever  fortune  may  influence  our  success  in 
the  game  of  life,  yet  she  is  not  so  unequal  in  her  favours  but 
that  prudence  and  steddiness  will  always  succeed  in  the 
long  run  better  than  folly  and  inconsideratcness. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  28. 


)  Not  being,  not  stand- 
ing, or  staying  together, 
in  one  body  or  mass ; 
not  resting  or  abiding, 
not  forming,  fixing,  or 
uniting,  (into  one  body 
disagreeing,    unsuitable. 


IN-CON.SI'STENT. 

Inconsi'stently. 

Inconsi'stentness. 

Inconsi'stence. 

Inconsi'stency. 

Incoxsi'sting. 
n-   mass  ;)    disuniting, 
infit. 

I  return  briefly,  that  if  itb. 
0,  and  inferrible  from  oni-  . 


How  much  of  other  each  [blessing]  is  sure  to  cost, 
How  much  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lust. 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometime  life  is  risqu'd,  and  always  ease. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  Epij 


,4. 

And  yet,  what  is  strange,  these  very  men,  with  more  of 
your  own  nation,  the  Chillingworths,  the  Spencers,  the  Cud- 
worths,  the  T'llotsons,  are  honoured  in  other  parts  of  his 
book,  and  rejummended  as  free-thinkers.  What  inconsist- 
ence is  tins.— Bcntlei/.  Of  Frec-tliinlunij,  §  1. 

Though  this  book  were  written  in  several  ages  and  places, 
by  several  persons ;  yet  doth  the  doctrine  of  it  accord  toge- 
ther with  a  most  excellent  harmony,  without  any  dissonance 
or  inconsistency. — IVilkins.  Natural  Beligiun,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Farce  is  that  in  Poetry,  which  Grotesque  is  in  Picture. 
The  persons  and  actions  of  a  Farce  are  all  unnatural,  and 
the  manners  false  -,  that  is,  incnnsisling  with  the  cliaracters 
of  mankind.— Dri/rfen.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  .§-  Paintiiiit. 

As  this  is  the  only  crime  in  whicli  your  leading  politicians 
could  have  acted  inconsistenth/  I  conclude  that  there  is  no 
sort  cf  ground  for  these  horrid  insinuations 

Buike    OntheiienchRtiolutin. 

You  still  appro\e  <!ome  ibsent  pHce 


IIo, 


If  we  should    u]  111         been  an  impostor  and 

a  false  prophet  a  cl  inilii  «  uld  lu^e  full  of  such  contia- 
dictiun  and  inconsistency  of  such  piudenceand  folh  of  such 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  such  goodness  and  nickedness, 
as  never  appeared  in  the  world  before  or  since. 

Joitin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  6. 

IN-CONSO'LABLE.  ■>      Fr.  and  Sp.  Incon- 

Ixco.vso'latei.y.  i  salable  ;     It.  Inconso- 

lahile ;  Lat.  In-consolahilis.  Lat.  Consolare,  to 
console,  or  soothe  by  converse  the  minds  or  feel- 
ings of  the  solilari/ 

That  cannot  bt  cojisolul,  soothed   or  comforted. 

'Blacklock  accontudtcs  tht  second  sjllabk  of 
Inconsolable. 


INC 

Oh,  my  friend,  Judge  what  I  endured,  terrified  with 
[reams,  tormented  by  my  apprehensions.  I  abandoned  my- 
elf  to  de.spair,  and  remained  inconsolable. 

Dryi'cn.  Life.  Letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden. 

Like  the  song 

Of  Philomel,  when  thro'  the  vocal  air, 

Impell'd  by  deep  inconsolable  grief. 

She  breathes  her  soft,  her  melancholy  straiu. 

Blaclctoclc.  Elegy.  On  Constantia. 
From  young  Arion  first  the  news  receiv'd 

With  terrour,  pale,  unhappy  Anna  read  ; 
With  inconsolable  distress  she  griev'd. 
And  from  her  cheek  the  rose  of  beauty  fled. 

Falconer.  Occasional  Elegy. 


IN-CO'NSONANT. 
Discordant,  disagreei 


See  Un. 

;,  inconsistent  with. 


Rcjoyce  in  this,  and  rcjn\r 
not  in  your  transitor>  hont  i 
the  last  leave  you  incoi     I 
crosse  of  Christ;  whercb\  tl 
jou  to  the  world. 

Bj>.  Hall.  Ser  jr    i 


this 


losse ; 


That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  feet 
forward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason. 

Brown.  Urne  Burial,  c.  4. 

And  as  his  supposition  of  these  semina,  thus  casually 
produc'd,  seems  unconsonant  both  to  reason  and  course  of 
nature,  so  his  supposition  of  the  manner  of  the  generation, 
and  production,  and  nourishment  of  this  foetus,  seems  a  fic- 
tion utterly  inco7isonant  to  the  whole  method  of  nature,  in 
relation  to  mankind.— 7/u7e.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  2G0. 

IN-CON.SPI'CUOUS.  A       That  may  not  be 
iNcoNsn'cuousLY.  Vseen;  not  visible,  dis- 

Inconsfi'cuousness.  J  cernible,  or  distin- 
guishable. 

The  like  holds  with  regard  to  the  human  soul,  whose 
affection  towards  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  who 
are  distantly  related  to  it,  is  rendered  inconspicuous  by  a 
more  powerful  attraction  towards  those  who  have  a  nearer 
relation  toit.— Guardian,  No.  126. 

The  few  particles  of  the  air  (whilst  they  sustain  the  pres- 
sure of  all  the  incumbent  atmosphere)  inconspicuously  lurk 
within  the  bladder.— Boi/^s.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 


Id.  lb.  p.  181. 

That  the  milky-way,  though  consisting  of  innumerable 
stars,  should  for  two  thousand  years  pass  for  a  meteor,  the 
inconspicnouaicss  of  those  stars  keeps  me  from  much  ad- 


~Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  472. 


Ecclesiastical  History. 
.  Incon-, 


)AIso    Un.     Fr.  Ir. 
sttint;  Sp.  and  It.  It 
slaiile ;    Lat.  Li-consi 
Not  standing  togel 


IN-CO'N.STANT. 

Inco'nst.vxtlv. 

Inoo'xstaxce.  /  stante  ;    Lat.  lii-constans. 

Inco'nstancy.  J       Not  standing  together, 

(sc.)  firmly,  fixedly,  or  steadily,  ivithout  change 

or  variation;  and,  consequentially,  infirm,  unfixed,  ' 

unsteady,  changing,  varying,  ivavering,  fickle.         | 

Your  inconstancc  is  your  confusion. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  v.  7540.  | 
But  in  her  face  semed  great  variaunce 
While  parfite  truth,  and  whiles  inconslauncc. 

Id.   Testament  of  Crescidc.  I 

So  the  Carthagineans  were  defamed  as  false  of  promise  ;  | 

so  the  Cilecians  as  theeues  and  robbers  :  the  Romans  as 

the  Greeks  as  inconstant  and  variable.  j 


arable  vertue,  as  i 


Undouglitedly  constanncc  is  an 
Constance  is  reprocheful  and  odious. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  19. 

And  all  thys  dyd  I,  not  for  myne  owiie  pleasure,  nor  yet 
for  any  lightenesse  or  inconstauncie,  but  to  enlarge  the 
gospel.— £'t/«/.  1  Cor.  c.  9. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loued  all  he  saw. 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  lone. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

Some  do  menace,  wrong,  and  insult  over  their  inferiors, 
never  considering  the  uncertainty  and  iKfojK/ffncc  of  mutable 
fortune,  nor  how  quickly  that  which  was  aloft  may  be  flung 
down.— //o//a7id.  Plutarch,  p.  421. 

For,  vnto  knight  there  was  no  greater  shame, 
Then  lightnesse  and  inconstancic  in  lone. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
Deep  into  her  bosom  would  I  strike  the  dart, 

Deeper  than  woman  e'er  was  struck  by  thee  ; 
Thou  giv'st  them  small  wounds,  and  so  far  from  th'  heart, 
They  flutter  still  about  ineonstanlln. 

Con-le;/.   The  Monopoly. 


^^hlch^Mllat 
but  in  this 
1  to  jou  and 

ly   Gal  11  20. 


Tnc. 


INC 

I  had  toia  him,  upon  the  negotiation  of  our  last  alHanca 
and  his  suspicions  of  our  inconstancy  in  England,  what  I 
truly  thought  of  the  dispositions  and  intentions  both  of  hia 
majesty  and  his  ministers.  --.-^ 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  to  my  Lord  Keeper,  April  ti,  1CG9. 

■\Vhile  we,  inquiring  phantoms  of  a  day. 

Inconstant  as  the  shadows  we  survey  ! 

With  them,  along  Time's  rapid  current  pass, 

And  haste  to  mingle  with  the  parent  mass. 

Boyse.  Immutability. 

0  but,  says  our  philosopher,  I  will  not  allow  that  steadi- 
ness to  be  more  than  pretended.  A  modern  often  thinks  in 
the  same  w.ay,  (i.  e.  inconstanlli/,)  though  he  may  be  more 
guarded  in  his  expressions.— IFardKr/on.  OnHumejUem.  14. 

IN-CONSU'MABLE.  >       See  Ux.      Fr.  In- 

Ixcoxsl'mptible.  S  consumptible. 

That  cannot  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  that 
cannot  be  devoured,  wasted,  or  destroyed;  in- 
destructible. 

Wliereof  [asbeston]  by  art  were  weaved  napkins,  sliirfs, 
and  coats  inconsumable  by  fire. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  14- 

Before  I  engage  myself  in  giving  any  particular  answer  to 
this  objection  of  pretended  inconsumptible  lights,  I  would 
gladly  see  the  effect  certainly  averred  and  undoubtedly- 
proved. — Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  8. 

When  the  identical  loan  is  to  be  returned,  as  a  book,  a 
horse,  a  harpsichord,  it  is  called  inconsumable,  in  opposition 
to  corn,  wine,  money,  and  those  things  which  perish,  or  are 
parted  with  in  the  use,  and  can  therefore  only  be  restored 
in  kind. — Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

IN-CONSU'MMATE.     See  U.v. 
Not  having  reached  the   top  or  summit ,    the 
highest  point  aimed  at ;    incomplete,  imperfect, 
unfinished. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  learned  men, 
how  far  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador  exempts  him  from 
penal  prosecution  for  such  conspiracies  and  inconsummate 
attempts.— //a/f.  History  of  Picas  of  the  Crown,  c.  13. 

IN-CONTA'MINATE.  Also  Un.  Fr.  la- 
conlamine,  in,  (priv. )  and  conlaiiiinaie,  (qv.)  Lat. 
Contaminare,  utum,  to  defile. 

Undefilod,  unpolluted,  unstained,  inviolate. 

Being  [as  yon  are]  free  and  incontaminate,  well  borne, 
and  abhorring  to  dishonour  or  enrich  y  selfe  with  spoyles 
which  by  others  have  ben  ravish't  from  our  miserable,  yet 
dearest  country. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Letter  to  Colonel  Marlcy. 

IN-CONTE'STED.  ^       Also  C/n. 
Inconte'Staule.  >      That  cannot  be  con- 

Ixcoxte'stably.  J  tended,  disputed,  de- 
bated, litigated ;   indisputable. 

1  think  wc  may  lay  this  down  as  an  incontested  principle, 
that  chance  never  acts  in  perpetual  uniformity  and  consist- 
ence with  itself — Spectator,  No.  543. 

Wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  self-evident  propo.«itions, 
by  necessary  consequences,  as  incontestable  as  those  in  ma- 
thematicks,  the  measures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made 
out  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himself  with  the  same  in- 
differency  and  attention  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the  other 
of  these  sciences.— iocfe.  Of  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  3.  s.lS. 

The  Pastor  of  Hernias  is  incontestably  a  most  anticn* 
Work,  being  cited  by  almost  all  the  primitive  Fathers  ex- 
tant, that  lived  in  or  near  the  second  century. 

Clarke.   On  Part  of  a  Book  called  Anujntor,  %c. 

What  opinion  soever  these  persons  may  have  of  their  own 
understandings,  they  will  scarce  be  able  to  convince  a  reason- 
able man  that  tills  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  and  even  in- 
contestable, if  they  will  but  place  it  in  a  fair  and  just  light. 
Hard.   Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  18 

As  the  design  of  Tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  moving  the 
passions,  it  must  always  have  a  hero,  a  personage  apparently 
and  inconteslnbli/  superior  to  the  rest,  upon  whom  the  atten- 
tion may  be  fixed  and  the  anxiety  suspended. 

Rambler,  No.  156. 

IN-CO'NTINENT,  a(J'.  ^        Fr.    Incontinent: 
Inco'xtixent,  ad.  I   It.   and  Sp.  Jncon- 

Inco'ntixextly.  >  tinente ;  hdt.In-ccn- 

Inco'ntixence.  I  tineiis. 

Ixco'xTixENCY.  J       Not    holding    or 

keeping  within  or  together,  within  due  bounds, 
in  subjection  or  subservience;  intemperate,  im- 
moderate, unchaste. — In  our  old  writers,  applied 
to  time.-  without  check,  stop,  or  stay;  and,  as 
Cotgrave  says,  "  instantly,  immediately,  presently, 
suddenly,  forthwith,  out  of  hand,  as  soon  as 
may  be." 

And  it  is  a  great  dishonesty  and  shame  to  be  rebuked  or 
spoken  to,  by  any  of  1liem,  for  dissolute  and  iuconliueiii 


•ing.- 


■Mo. 


Vtopia,  h.il  c.  U. 


INC 

I  dye,  though  not  incontinent ; 

By  processe  yet  consumingly ; 
As  wast  ot  fire,  whicli  doth  relent. 
ll'ijalt.  The  Loucr  CamcnUth  Ids  estate  with  sute  for  grace. 

Wlien  this  emperour's  doughters  wer  of  two  yere  olde, 
incontinent  he  pvouided  women  and  mistresses  for  to  teaclie 
ihexa.— Golden  BoI:e,c.  10. 

■\Vher  vppon  immediately  he  sent  woord  to  Athens  that 

he  would  inantinenttij  come  thither  with  an  host  of  menne, 

and  talce  the  government  out  of  the  cccc  senatours'  handes. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  29. 

But  trouth  it  is,  that  incoyilijnencc  is  there  in  some  place 
little  looked  vnto,  wlierof  much  harnie  groweth  in  yo 
countrey.— Sir  r.  Jt/ori.-.   7FoW>vs,  p.  2117.  I 

No  woman  to  be  tempted,  or  intreated  to  incontinencic  or 
dislionestie. — Haclduyi.   Vuyufjcs,  vol.  i.  p.  22S. 

And  who  is  not  licentious  in  the  prime 

ATid  heat  of  youth,  nor  then  incintlnent. 


W\ 


No  pow' 


A  Panetjijiic.   To  the  King's  Majesty. 
few  drops  of  liquor  pure, 


That  any  wound  could  heale  incontinent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  i.  c.  9. 

And  in  these  degrees,  haue  they  made  a  paire  of  staires 

to  marriage,  which  they  will  climbe  incontinent,  or  else  bee 

incontinent  before  marriage;   they  are  in  the  verie  wrath 

of  loue,  and  they  will  together. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Lihe  It,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

In  which  parly  it  was  articled,  that  the  Romans  should 
pay  a  thousand  pound  weight  of  gold,  and  that  the  Gauls 
should  incontiuentty  after  the  receipt  of  the  same,  depart 
out  of  their  city  and  all  their  territories. 

Xurth.  Plutarch,  p.  124. 
To  whom  the  palmer  til''     -■  ■    :'  '.iiid 

Delights  in  filth  an.i  i   i.l 
Let  Grill  be  Grill,  and  li.,:.     ;,,,l,i    .,   :.  ;,,irKl, 
But  let  vs  hence  depart,  v.  Ini^t  «.  i  li^i    .!  rui-s  and  wind. 
Spenser.  Faerie  (hieene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
The  same  yere  Minutia,  a  vestall  nun,  was  first  suspected 
of  incontinencic,  for  going  in  her  apparall  more  trimme  than 
was  decent  for  one  of  her  calling  and  profession. 

Holland.  Lifivs,  p.  292. 
As  thus  they  scan  the  visionary  scene. 
On  all  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din, 
Incontinent ;  and  busy  frenzy  talks 
Of  blood  and  battle.  Tlwmson.   Winter. 

It  is  undoubtedly  that  [speech]  of  the  nymph  Echenias, 
the  mistress  of  Daphnis,  upbraiding  him  for  his  incontinent 
passion;  for  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  promise  to 
her,  and  had  olfended  her  by  following  other  womea. 

Fawkes.  Tlieocritus,  Idyl.  1.  (Note  107.) 

He  was  immediately  taken  up,  and  the  next  day,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  set  on  the  pillory,  and  both  his  ears 
cut  off,  an  herald  present,  and  trumpet  blowing;  and  incon- 
tinently he  was  taken  down,  and  carried  to  the  Counter. 

SIrype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  15J3. 

■Wliere  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  I  procur'd, 

Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  inur'd  ! 

That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence, 

1  plcas'd  myself,  I  sluinn'd  incontinence. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  S;  Guiscardo. 

This  Dr.  London,  for  his  incojitinency,  afterwards  did  open 
penance  in  0.\ford,  having  two  smocks  on  his  shoulders,  for 
Mrs.  Thykked  and  Mrs.  Jennyrigs,  the  mother  and  the 
daughter.— S/COT";'  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1548. 

Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaim'd 

The  fairest  Capital  of  all  the  world. 

By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst.— CoMjH'-.  Task,  b  i. 

IN-CONTRA'CTED.  Not  drawn  tog-ether, 
not  drawn  into  a  narrower  space  ;  not  shortetied, 
abridged,  or  curtailed. 


IN-CONTRO'LLABLE.  )      More  commonly 

I.xcoNTRo'LL.'iBi.Y.  f  Uii.     Fr.  ControUe, 

or  counter-roUe ;  to  talio  and  keep  a  copy  of  a  role 

of  accounts,  and  tlius,  to  overlook,  to  clieck  them. 

Tliat  cannot  be  checked  or  restrained,  resisted 

or  opposed. 

However,  therefore,  these  were  delivered  by  the  Evangelist, 
nnd  carry  (no  doubt)  an  incontroutaftle  conformity  into  the 
intention  of  his  delivery :  yet  are  they  not  apiiUc.able  unto 
precise  numer.ality,  nor  strictly  to  be  drawn  into  the  rigid 
test  of  numbers.— iJroK'?!.  Vulgar  Frrours,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Solyman.  Amuiath.  and  others,  challenged  absolute,  irre- 
sistibir.  <■  '■  '■''  ]y\:.',  •■.  -t  up,  puU  down.  Order, 
alter,  an.!  /■  •  ,,..,.■  i    ,,,   -    n  things  in  the  world,  at 

pleasn:.         .     ■      -       :         '    .  ^  ,;var,  c.  5. 

For.  ii.   I  111   II  I  .    .1, .  rM  '■      11.  ill  bis  heart,  such  indeed 


hei 


INC 

IN-CONTROVE'RTIBLE.  )    See  Un. 
I.vcontrove'rtibly.  )    That  cannot  be 

disputed  or  debated;  indisputable,  inconfutablc. 

The  thing  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth,  that  is, 
the  variety  of  the  ilux  and  the  reflux  of  Euripus,  or  whether 
the  same  do  ebbe  and  tlow  seven  times  a  day,  is  not  incou- 
iroverlible.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  23. 

For  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  incontrorertibly  the  primitive  and 
surest  text  to  rely  on,  and  to  preserve  the  same  entire  and 
uncorrupt,  there  hath  been  used  the  highest  caution  hu- 
manity could  invent.— Id.  It>.  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

This,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  as  an  incontrovertible 
principle,  that  the  dilference  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is 
not  founded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  accords  with 
the  universal  sense  of  the  human  kind. 

Blair,  vol.  v.  Ser.  20. 

Both  which  letters,  though  they  did  not  arrive  until  after 
the  actual  signature  of  the  said  Colonel  Champion,  do  yet 
iiicontroverlibly  mark  the  solemn  intention  of  the  said  com- 
mittee (of  which  the  said  Hastings  was  president)  that  the 
sanction  of  Colonel  Champion's  attestation  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  publick.  not  a  private  sanction. 

Burlce.  Charge  against  Jfarren  Hastings. 

IN-CONVE'NIENT.  ^        See   Un.      Fr.  In- 
Inconve'xie.ntly.  I  convenienl :     Sp.    and 

Inco.nve'nience,  v.         V  li.  Inconveniente ;  Lat. 
Inconve'nience,  n.         j  In-conveniens. 
Inconve'n'iencv.  J        Inconvenient, — not 

becoming  ;  or  unbecoming,  tmsuitablo,  unfitting  ; 
inapplicable,  inconsistent ;  incommodioit.5,  disad- 
vantageous, troublesome,  embarrassing.  And  to 
inconvenience, — • 

To  put  to,  to  cause  an  inconvenience ;  to  put  or 
place  in  an  unsuitable,  incommodious,  embarrass- 
ing situation ;  to  trouble,  to  einbarrass. 

■\Vherfore  it  is  none  inconuenient  if  in  that  manner  bee 
said,  God  to  forne  haue  destenied  both  badde  and  her  badde 
werke.s,  when  hem  ne  their  yuell  deeds  neither  amedeth,  ne 
therto  hem  grace  leueth. 

C/iaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lnue,  b.  iii. 

Sire  duke  of  Albany 

Right  inconuenyenlly 

And  j'our  worshyp  depraue 


INC 


Sl;e 


Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scotlcs. 


And  brother  Rastel  where  you  say  that  I  auance  &  boast 
myselfe  much  more  than  becommeth  me,  and  that  I  detract 
and  slander  my  neighbours,  &  that  I  prouoke  all  men  that 
read  my  booke  rather  to  vyce  then  to  vertue,  with  such 
other  thyngos  as  ye  lay  to  my  charge.  I  trust  I  shall  declare 
my  incontieyrience  and  geuc  a  sufficient  aniiswere. 

/,         ■       Ii     .  •:  :.  p.  G3. 

But  the  sacrament  entreth  in  li',  1'  '■.     ■'    r,  fure  it 

dothfollowthat  (ofitselfe)itdoth  II       n  i...,);e  holy, 

&  of  this  text  should  follow  two  ii/eomir:' /'  /.i/'  .,  it  tlie  sacra- 
ment v,i  '    ::.,■  ii.iliii.iU  body  of  Christ.— /.;.  lb.  p.  HI. 


What  inconuenience  is  it  than  to  take  into  his  speciall 
seruice  men  of  y'  sort  that  he  most  specially  commedclh. 

Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  231. 

In  which  parts  [the  equinoctiall]  they  suffered  so  many 
incnnuenienccs  of  heats,  and  lacke  of  windes,  that  they 
thinke  themsclues  happy  when  they  haue  passed  it. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  9^. 

For  it  is  not  the  v.iriety  of  opinions,  but  our  own  per- 
verse wills,  who  think  it  meet,  that  all  should  be  conceited 
as  our  selves  are,  which  hath  so  inconvenienced  the  church. 
Hales.  Remains.  Bom.  xiv.  1. 

This  oration  at  the  first  caused  them  every  one  to  regard 
and  looke  homeward  to  domestical  difficulties  and  inconre- 
niencies,  namely,  the  idlenesse,  the  envie  and  backbiting  of 
those  which  tar'ie  at  home,  against  them  that  are  employed 
in  ■wa.ttsire.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  S74. 

Time  may  come  when  mjn 

With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  v. 


There  is  many  an 
in  a  crazy,  tottering, 
daily  upon  his  head.- 


r  soul  that  dwels  in 
lous  colt.ige.  ready  t. 
.  Hall.  Mourners  in  . 


The  rites  and  ceremonies,  'tis  apparent,  had  no  intrinsic 
nor  moral  holiness  in  them  ;  no  natural  tendency  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  men  ;  nay,  ratl-.er  they  were  inconvenient 
and  grievous,  a  yoke  of  bondage  and  servile  discipline, 
which  none  were  able  to  bear. — Bentley,  Ser.  9. 

Aeth  was  next  invested,  it  lay  so  inconveniently  between 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  that 
communication,  and  to  deliver  Brussels  from  the  danger  of 
that  nvirfiboiirhood.— /(ifriirf.  Own  Time,  an.  1700. 


Possibly  that  case  in  Henry  VII.  m.ay  i-V'  m  .  •'  ii  f  luc 
king  should  in  his  passion  kill  a  man,  lii  .- 

felony  to  take  away  the  king's  life;  for  ih  / 

may  be  greater  to  the  people,  by  putting  a  1  - , ,  .  :  i  in  ;  . t 
one  offence  and  miscarriage,  than  the  exi-Li.i;i.:i  ui  j..oi.^c 
upon  him  can  advantage  them. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  34S. 

The  monarchick,  and  aristocratical,  and  popular  partisans 
have  been  jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  have  in  their  turns  proved  each  other  absurd  and 
inconvenient.— Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

The  only  question  is  how  far  the  members  of  these  socie- 
ties may  take  upon  themselves  to  judge  of  the  inconveniencg 
of  any  particular  direction,  and  make  that  a  reason  for  lay- 
ing aside  the  observation  of  it. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosojihy,  b.  iii.  pt.  i.  c.  21. 

IN-CONVE'RTED.  )      Now  commonly    Un. 
Inconve'rtii!LE.  )  Not   turned,  unturned, 

not  changed. 

■Wheresoever  they  rested,  remaining  inconverted,  and  pos- 
sessing one  point  of  the  compass,  whilst  the  wind  perhaps 
had  passed  the  two  and  thirty. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the  per- 


IN-CONVI'NCIBLE.  )      Sec  Un.    Some  edi- 
Inconvi'ncedly.  Jtions  of  Brown  have 

incotivincibli/. 

That  cannot  be  conquered  or  subdued,  (sc. )  by 
argument;  cannot  be  forced,  (sc.)  to  receive  an 
opinion,  or  to  relinquish  one. 

Yet  is  it  not  much  lesse  injurious  unto  knowledge  obsti- 
nately and  inconviiicedly  to  side  with  any  one. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted  people. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  195, 

INCO'NY.  Mr.  Steevens  observes  that  comj 
and  iucomj  have  the  satne  meaning.  Connij,  Mr. 
Grose  says,  is  brave,  fine,  the  same  as  cannij,  a 
word  in  Scotland  very  variously  applied,  (see 
Jamieson  ;)  but  plainly  our  English  word  cunning, 
i.  e.  knowing,  clever.  Mr.  Steevens  produces 
several  examples  of  this  word,  and  Archdeacon 
Nares  adds  to  them. 

O  my  troth  most  sweete  iestes.  most  inconie  vulgar  wit, 

When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Activ.  sc.  I. 

IN-CO'RNISHED.  Having  cornices;  (see 
Cornice.)  The  brow  of  a  wall,  pillar,  or  other 
piece  of  building. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  house  are  incrusted  with  excellent 
antique  basse-relievos  of  the  same  marble,  incornislid  with 
festoons  and  nitches  set:  with  statues  from  the  foundation 
to  the  moie.— Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Rome,  April  11, 1645. 


IN-CO'RPORATE,  v. 

Inco'rpor.\te,  arlj. 

Inco'rporatixg. 

Incorpora'tiox. 

Inco'rporal. 

In-corpo'keal. 

Incorpo'really. 

I.s'corpo'realism. 

Incorpo'realist. 

I.nxorpore'ity. 

Inco'rpse,  v. 


Aho  En.   Fr./flcor- 
pnrer ,-     It.   Incorpo- 

rare ,  Sp.  Encvrpurar. 
To  cmhodi/ ,-  to  mix, 
mingle,  or  blend  one 
into  another  hvihi  or 
substance  ;  to  mix  or 
blend,  to  unite  or 
conjoin,  intimately, 
closely  together. 
Incorporeal,  incor- 

poral,  &c Fr.  Incnrparel ;    It.  Incorporale ,-    Sp. 

Incorporal ;    Lat.  Incorporalis,  in,  (priw)  and  cor- 
poratis,  from  corpu.s,  body  ; — 

i^orfites,— without  body  or  matter,  immalerial ; 
consequentially,  spiritual. 

Shakespeare  uses  incorpse  or  encoipse  as  equi- 
valcnt  to  incorporate. 

So  sone  as  1  had  eaten  it  (sayfh  Saynt  Johan)  so  soon  as  I 
had  incorporate  it  in  my  mynde,  and  roted  it  in  my  soule, 
my  belly  was  by  tier,  my  hart  was  greaued  much  to  se  theuils 
of  the  worlde,  my  spvrite  was  trubled  to  se  the  abusyonS  of 
men,  and  much  I  pitied  the  losse  of  their  soules. 

Bate.  Image,  pi.  i. 
The  said  felowship,  company,  society  &  corporation  made 
or  created  by  the  said  letters  patents,  shal  at  al  time  &  times 
from  henseforth  be  incorporated,  named  and  called  onely  by 
the  name  of  the  felowship  of  English  merchants,  for  dis- 
coucry  of  new  ttaics.— Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

And  the  vcrtues  wcl  incorporate,  nourishe  nnany  enuious. 
Golden  Soke,  c.  15, 


INC 

For  the  meane  while  in  thys  worlile,  bodyly  to  receiue  and 
eat  hys  owne  blessed  body  into  theirs,  as  an  ernest  pcny  of 
their  perpetual  coniuccio  and  incorporacion  with  hiiu  after- 
ward, in  the  kingdome  of  his  eternall  glorye. 

Sir  T.  More,   irortes,  p.  1045. 

The  soule  of  man  hath  his  end  and  terme  &  spiritual 
alteration,  incorporall,  to  be  regenerate  the  sonne  of  God. 
Bj>.  Gardner.  E.vptic.  Transubst.  fol.  109. 

He  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow, 
And  to  incorporate  with  right  so  far. 

As  it  might  come  to  seem  the  same  in  show, 
(T*  encourage  those  that  evil  minded  are 

By  such  success.)  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

To  the  end  that,  beeing  thus  soaked  and  softened,  it 
might  bee  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  yea  and  resolved 
(as  it  were)  into  a  kind  of  paste. — Holland.  PWjj.b.xviii.  c.7. 

And  for  that  these  knights  or  gentlemen  were  last  incor- 
porated into  the  bodie  of  the  common-weale,  this  is  the 
onely  re.ison  that  even  now  also  they  are  written  in  all  pub- 
licke  instruments  after  the  people.— W.  lb.  b.  xx.tiii.  c.  2. 

Item.  That  they  should  abolish  the  lawes,  ordinances  and 
rustomes  of  Lycurgus,  and  frame  themselves  to  live  after 
tlie  fashions  and  manners  of  the  Achseans,  for  they  so 
should  be  incorporate  into  one  civile  bodie,  and  better  ac- 
cord and  sort  together  in  all  things. — Id.  Lieivs,  p.  1003. 

By  this  means  he  first  took  away  all  faction,  that  neither 
side  said,  nor  thought  any  more,  those  are  Sabyns,  these 
are  Romans,  these  are  of  Tatius,  these  are  of  Romulus. 
Insomuch  as  this  division  was  an  incorporating,  and  an 
uniting  oi  the  whole  together. — Nortfi.  PUdurcti,  p.  59. 

It  shall  likewise  have  a  general  and  total  connexion,  even 
A  mixion  and  incorporation. — Holland.  Pliitarcfi,  p.  90,". 

God  is  an  universall  spirit  or  mind:  matter  ia  the  first 
and  principal  subject  of  generation  and  corruption  :  idea,  an 
incorporall  substance,  resting  in  the  thoughts  and  cogita- 
tions of  God;  which  God  is  the  general  soule  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  world.— /rf.  16.  p.  662. 
And  both  contain 

Within  them  every  lower  facultie 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  Un:r]\,  taste, 

Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 

Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  v. 

The  cause  is,  for  that  the  .sense  of  hearing  striUnth  the 
spirits  more  immediately  than  the  other  senses ;  and  more 
incorporeally  than  the  smelling. — Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.  §  124, 

So  in  like  manner  did  all  the  other  ancient  atomists 
f:enerally  before  Democritus,  joyu  theology  and  incorpo- 
reatism  with  their  atomical  phvsi'oloCT. 

Cudworih.  Iniclleclnal  System,  p.  2?. 

We  have  made  it  evident  that  those  atomick  physinUigios, 
that  were  before  Democritus  an.l  I.cuclu.m.s.  \v,-re  all  of 
Ihem  iticorporealists ;  }oyn\iv^  \'\\^.  ,.":\  :'-h  I  ■  :  uniri'ohig^', 
the  doctrine  of  iwcorpor^ai  sub^  I',;',  tt^^cth.er 

with  their  atomick  physiology. — I.      /      ;    . 

Erapedocles  did  in  the  same  m;r,:i;  i ,  >  r.  I'l -^irrn  liefore 
lum,  and  Plato  after  him,  hold  the  iransmigntion  of  souls, 
and  consequently,  both  their  future  immort;dity  and  pre- 
existence ;  and  therefore  must  needs  assert  their  i:tcr.riio- 
reily.—Id.  lb.  p.  23. 

He  grew  into  his  seat, 

And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 

As  he  had  beene  encorps't  and  demy-natur'd 

With  the  braue  heast.—Sliakespcare.  HamM,  Act  iv.  sc.  '. 

The  design  was  now  to  settle  a  lasting  .and  indl-JsoluMt' 
union  between  the  kingdoms,  therefore  tliev  r<.'.solvc<\  to 
treat  only  about  an  incorparatinij  union,  thnt  shculil  put  an 
end  to  all  distinctions,  and  unite  all  their  intrrest.i. 

Burnel.  Own  Time,  ,nn.  ]70d. 

But  all  this  learning  is  ignoble  and  meoha.nienl  .immi^' 
them,  and  the  Confucian  only  essenti.il  and  i-nc.urjvrtitc  to 
their  government.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Heroi.-  Virluc. 

To  this  a  mercurial  spirit  must  be  superaddeil,  which  by 
its  activity  may  for  a  while  permeate,  and,  as  it  were,  leaven 
the  whole  mass,  and  thereliy  promote  the  more  exquisite 
mixture  and  incorporation  of  the  ingredients. 

Boijle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  Sie. 

Both  which  [spiritus  and  aninia]  in  their  primitive  sense 
mean  aerial  matter;  and  all  the  words  that  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  of  old,  or  any  tongue  now  or  hereafter  can 
supply,  to  denote  the  substance  of  God  or  soul,  must  either 
he  thus  metaphorical,  or  else  merely  negative,  as  incorpo- 
real, or  immaterial. — Bentley.  Of  Free-thinking,  5  10. 

Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 

Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life. 

Incorporated  seem  at  once  to  lose 

Their  nature.  Cowper.  TnsX,  b.  iv. 

He  [Adrian]  loved  to  converse  with  men  of  letters,  and  he 
was,  by  incorporation,  an  Athenian. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hialorij. 
IN-CORRE'CT.  ^  See  Un.  Vt.  Incorrect ; 
Incorre'ctly.  I   It.   Iiicorrelto  ;     Sp.  Incor- 

Incoure'ctness.      >  recto  ,•    Lat.  In-corrcctns. 
Inco'rrigible.         I       Not   made  or  fashioned 
Inco'brigibly.       J  according  to  rule  or  order  ; 
ill-regulated ;     irregular,    disorderly,    erroneous, 
faulty,  inaccurate. 


INC 

■  But  to  perseurr 

In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornesse.    'Tis  vnmanly  greefe. 

It  shewes  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heauen. 

Sliakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

To  censure  and  sep.irate  from  the  communion  of  Christe's 
flock  the  contagious  and  incorrir/ihle,  to  receive  with  joy  and 
fathcrlv  compassion  the  penitent,  &c. 

Millon.  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

I  will  tlierefore  only  observe  to  you  that  the  wit  of  the 
last  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than  their  language. 

Drgden.  Bef.  of  ttie  Epilogue  to  the  Conquest  of  Granada. 

The  most  learned  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
says,  "  That  this  Statute  was  never  printed  in  the  Statute 
Book,  and  but  incorreclli/  by  another." 

Burnel.  History  of  til e  Reformation,  .w.  1539. 

There  are  very  many  ill  habits  that  might  with  much 
ease  have  been  prevented,  which  after  we  have  induh^'ed 
ourselves  in  them,  become  incorrigible.— Taller,  No.  231. 

"  I  own."  said  he,  "  I'm  very  bad — 

A  sot — incorrigibly  mad — 

But,  sir— I  thank  you  for  your  love. 

And  by  your  lectures  would  improve." 

Somervik'.  Bacchus  Triumphant. 

Hence  with  the  advantage  of  the  easiest  transition  he 
slides  into  the  last  part  of  the  Epiatle  ;  the  design  of  which, 
as  hatli  been  observed,  was  t.i  reprove  an  incorrectness  and 
want  of  care  in  the  Hcm     v;.i  ■:  . 

Hard.  Horaiii  .;      1  r      ....nlary,  v.  Zi0—2il. 

To  change  the  \i\m'  -  .ne  in  the  midst  of 

one  Act,  shows  a  gnat  imi  destroys  the  whole 

intention  of  the  division  ul  a  M:iy  into  Acts. 

Blair,  vol.iii.  Lect.  -13. 

But  if  we  are  to  suppose  what  the  Poet  would  seem  .to  in- 
sinuate, in  discredit  of  the  dispensation,  that  the  soil  of 
Judea  was  absolutely  incorrigible :  a  more  convincing  proof 
cannot  be  given  of  that  extraordinary  providence  which 
Moses  promised  to  them.  So  that  if  the  corrigibitity  of  a 
bad  soil  perfectly  agreed  with  the  end  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, which  was  a  separation,  the  incorrigibility  of  it  was  as 
well  fitted  to  the  mean,  which  was  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence.—If'fl)  hurton.  Tlie  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  1. 


Also  written  Uii.  Fr. 
and  Sp.  Licvrruptiljle;  It. 
Incorruttibile ;  La.t.In-cor- 


st  roved,   not   vitiated  or 
depraved ;  whole,  entire. 


IN-CORRU'PT. 

Incouru'pted. 
Incorru'ptible. 

I.NCORRUPTini'LlTY 
iNCORRc'rTIOV. 

Incorri''ptive. 
In'corrli'ptly. 
sound,  pure. 

Incorruptible, — that  cannot  be  broken  or  de- 
stroyed, decayed  or  wasted,  reduced  to  rottenness 
or  putrefaction,  vitiated  or  depraved ;  that  can- 
not be  allured  or  enticed  to  vice  or  vicious  deeds. 
His  whight  vesture  she  .veth  him  to  be  the  most  iusle  and 
incorrupt  iuge  without  spotte. 

Juye.  Tlic  E.tposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  7. 
For  the  trompe  shal  ldo\ve.  and  the  dend  shall  ryse  incor- 

■■      thys  corruplyble 

putie 


nortall  1 


immortalvt 


flesh 


13t5 


Wee  beleue  cert.-.inl;  ili.  ;.^:,!;  lion  of  the  sami 
we  walke  in,  and  yet  it  sh.tl)  be  by  the  garment  of  inc^ 
tibilite  not  the  same  ii\  quaiite. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  1 
For  otherwise  it  is  not  possible  for  this  corruptible  1 
of  our  bodies,  to  bo  broughte  to  lyfe  and  incorruptio 
cepte  the  bodye  of  iiaturall  life  t)e  iovned  vnto  it. 

Sir  T.  More.  Wvikes,  p 
I  deny  not  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  king,  who  m.iy 
regard  the  common  good  before  his  own,  may  have  no  vi- 
cious favourite,  may  hearken  only  to  the  wisest  and  inror- 
ruptest  of  his  Parlament :  but  this  rarely  happens  in  a 
monarchy  not  elective. 

Milton.  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 
In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  found. 

Save  in  that  soil,  where  all  good  things  did  grow. 
And  freely  sprong  out  of  the  fruitful  ground. 
As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1 1 . 
E'en  then  to  them  the  spirit  of  lies  suggests. 

That  they  were  blind,  because  they  saw  not  ill, 
And  breath'd  into  their  incorrupted  breasts 
.■\  curious  wish,  which  did  corrupt  their  will. 

Daries.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Introd. 
So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill, 

Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  difTus'd  ; 
Indivisible,  incorruptible  still  ; 

Nor  forc'd,  encounter'd,  troubled,  or  confus'd. — Id.  lb. 
They  admitted  not  a  subsistence  of  immortality  and  incor- 
ruplihililrj.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  S99. 

Observation  will  show  us  many  deep  counsellors  of  state 
and  judges  to  demean  themselves  incori  vplly  in  the  settled 
course  of  affairs,  and  many  worthy  preachers  upright  in  their 
lives,  powerful  in  their  audience. 

Milton.  Reason,  of  Cliurch  Government,  b.  i.  c.  1. 


INC 

He  [Sir  Philip  Warwick]  was  an  incorrupt  man,  and 
during  seven  years'  management  of  the  treasury  made  but 
an  ordinary  fortune  of  it. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1060. 

For  the  same  preservation,  or  rather  incorrvplion  we  have 
observed  in  the  flesh  of  turkeys,  capons,  hares,  partridge, 
venison,  suspended  freely  in  the  ayr. 

Brou'n.   Vulgar  Errours,   b.  iii.  c.  27. 

Is  the  sepulchre  : 
the  attiring  room  fo 
to  fit  us  for  the  beatific  vision?— Sou 

1.  First,  Whether  your  bishop  and  his  chancellor,  com- 
missaries, and  ail  other  his  oflicers,  do  minister  justice  indif- 
ferently and  incorruplly  to  all  her  majesty's  subjects. 

Strype.  Life  of  Grindal,  b.  ii.  App.  No.  8. 

Therefore,  adds  he,  take  care  to  have,  that  is,  retain  this 
salt,  this  good  seasoning  of  your  christian  principles,  in 
yourselves ;  which  will  preserve  you  incorrupt,  as  indi- 
viduals.—if  arrf.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 

XMiile  o'er  yon  hill  th'  exalted  trophy  shows 

To  what  vast  heights  of  incorrupted  praise. 
The  great,  the  self-ennobled  Marius  rose 

From  private  worth,  and  fortune's  private  ways. 

Wliiteiiead.   To  an  Officer. 
Who  to  his  mortal  guests  convey'd 

Th'  incorruptible  food  of  gods, 

On  which  in  their  divine  abodes 
Himself  erst  feasting  v,'a8  immortal  made. 

West.  Pindar.  Olympic  Odet,  Ode  I. 

Such  as  are  worthy  to  be  cast  into  this  fire,  shall  be 
salted,  or  preserved  from  wasting  (salt  being  the  known 
emblem  of  incorruplion  and  thence  of  perpetuity)  by  the 
very  fire  itself.— //««/.  Worlds,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 

[The  lyre]  struck 

For  sounds  of  triumph,  to  proclaim  her  toils 
Upon  the  lofty  summit,  round  her  brow 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  incorruplive  praise. 

Jkenside.  Pleasures  of  ImaginaUon,  b.  1, 

IN-CO'UNTER,  V.  \     Anciently  also,  and  now 

Inco'inter,  n.  ]  commonly,  En. 

To  run  or  go  counter  or  against ;  to  oppose,  (o 

meet  in  opposition,  front  to  front,  to  engage  with 

or  attack,  and  generally,  to  meet. 

But  with  a  valiant  corage  he  marched  forward  toward  liis 
enemies,  and  in  his  iourney  he  was  incountercd  with  the 
Lorde  Hungcrford,  the  I.orde  Roose,  &c. 

Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  2. 
And  here  at  this  one  place  Thomas  Baker,  one  of  our 
men,  died  of  a  hurt;  for  he  had  bene  before  shot  with  an 
arrow  into  the  throat  at  the  first  incountcr. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  4/7. 

He  all  his  forces  streight  to  him  did  reare. 
And  forth  issiimg  with  his  scouts  afore. 
Meant  them  to  haue  incountred,  ere  they  left  the  shore. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  12 

No  marvell  (I  say)  if  he  [Isocratcs]  feared  the  shock  and 
incountcr  of  two  armies,  who  was  afraid  that  one  voweU 
should  runne  upon  another,  and  least  he  should  pronounce 
a  clause  or  number  of  a  sentence  which  wanted  one  poor 
syllable.— .?/o«fl«d.  Plutarch,  p.  809. 

IN-CO'URAGE.  ^       Now  most  commonly  £;;. 

Inco'lragement.     \-F\\  Encouroger ,   It.  Iiicor- 

Inco'i'RAGER.  )  aggiare. 

To  inspire  or  animate  with  courage;  with 
strength  and  vigour  of  heart,  with  resolution,  with 
fortitude;  to  hearten. 

Wherein  as  he  niai  finde  great  diuersitie  both  in  stile  and 
sense,  so  male  the  good  be  incouraged  to  set  me  on  worke 
at  last,  though  it  were  iioone  before  I  sought  seruice. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

Which  nothing  disraaid  ourgenerall,  [Sir  John  Hawkins,] 
for  he  ceased  not  to  incourage  vs,  saying,  feare  nothing,  for 
God.  who  hath  preserued  me  from  this  shot,  will  also  de- 
liuer  vs  from  these  traitours  and  villaiues. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 

But  bifore  that  the  shippes  of  the  Peloponesyans  departed 
from  Corinthe  and  out  of  the  goulphe  of  Crisee",  Cnen.us  and 
the  othere  rulers,  through  the  requeste  &  incourngemn  of 
the  Megariens,  wolde  assaye  to  take  the  port  of  Alliens, 
named  Pismi.—Nicoll.  Tliucidides,  fol.  09. 

In  this  wise  we  beganne  to  rush  in  among  them  vpon  th« 
side  of  a  rocke  alwayes  gayning  ground  of  them,  which 
greatly  incouraged  our  mindes. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  voL  iii.  p.  403. 

In  somuch  that  many  of  the  lustiest  and  stoutest  of  them, 
banded  together  in  companies,  and  incouraged  one  anothex 
not  to  suffer  and  bear  any  longer  such  extremity. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  71. 
The  wise  Providence  hath  made  his  enemies  prophets  of 
his  victoiy,  incouragers  of  the  attempt,  proclaimers  of  their 
owne  confusion. 

Bp.Hall.  Conl.  Gideon's  Preparation  ^-  Victory, 


INC 

All-beauteous  ladies,  love-alluring  dames, 
That  on  the  banks  of  Isca,  Humber,  Thames, 
By  your  incouragement  can  make  a  swaine 
Cliinbe  by  liis  song  where  none  but  soules  attaine. 
Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b. 


.  s.  3. 


Intemperance  and  luxury  and  unnatural  uncleanness  was 
commonly  piactised  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries: 
and  this  not  so  much  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosopheis,  as  by  the  consent  indeed  and  incouragenuml 
of  too  great  a  part  of  them. 

Clarke.  On  the  Evidences,  Prop.  6. 

IN-CRA'SSATE,i;.  )      Fr.    Incrasser ;    Lat. 
Inxrassa'tion.  )  Crassus,  crass,  (qv.) 

To  thicken,  or  make  thick,  gross,  or  heavy. 

Some  finde  sepulchral  vessels  containing  liquors,  which 
time  hath  incrassated  into  gellies. 

Brown,    time  Burial,  c.  3.  p.  12, 

Yes  verily,  (quoth  I)  there  is  apparence  and  prob^iliility 
indeed  thereof,  but  no  truth  at  all ;  for  this  I  see  ordinnrily 
that  the  manner  is  to  incrassale  fresh  water  with  ashes  or 
graven  stones.— //o«fl«rf.  Plutarch,  p.  ,5-in. 

Their  understandings  wru  m,  m  ■,  ihin  them,  being 
fatned  and  incrasiu/e  witli  ni  ;  ms.  that  let  the 
truth  within  them  say  wli;p  '  'm  t  ,  r.utd  not  con- 
ceive the  Deify  without  sonv  r,  iniiii,      ,  1- corporeity  or 

number. — Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  .':.er.  It. 

Secondly,  (as  is  argued  by  Aristotle  against  the  Pythago- 
reans) whatsoever  properly  nourisheth  before  its  assimiila- 
tion,  by  the  action  of  natural  heat  it  receiveth  a  corpulency 
or  incrassation  progressional  unto  its  conversion. 

Bronm.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  20. 

INCRE'ASE,  f.      "I     Formerly  also  fii.   Lat. 
Incre'ase,  n.  I  Incrcscere.     As   the    Fr. 

Incrf.'aser.  I  AccroiMre,  —  "  to    aug- 

Inxre'aseful.  y  mcnt,   amplifie,   enlarge, 

Incbe'asement.  I  (grow   or    become,     or) 

Incre'aseacle.  I  make  bigger,  and  bigger; 

Incre'aseableness.  )  also  to  multiply,  or  wax 
many,"  (Cotgrave.) 
And  all  in  vaine  hee  hopes  to  haue 

his  famine  to  expell 
The  flitting  fruit  that  lookes  so  braue 

and  likes  his  eie  so  well : 
And  thus  his  hunger  doth  increase, 
And  hee  can  neuer  finde  release. 

Turberrile.  The  Louer  oblaijninc/  Ins  wislie,  %-c. 

A  prosperous  shower  and  rayne  wyl  sonde  them  in  due 
season,  tliat  the  trees  in  the  wodde  may  biynge  forthe  theyr 
frutes,  and  the  grounde  her  increase. 

Bible,  15.51.  Ezechiel,  c.  34. 

To  him  alone  they  attribute  the  beginnings,  the  increas- 

ings,  the  proceedings,  the  changes,  and  the  ends  of  all  things. 

./If ore.   Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

Wherefore  occasion  ought  to  be  taken,  when  it  was  oITered, 
and  good  holde  ought  to  be  layed,  with  spede  vppon  the  in- 
creasnient  of  their  strength. — Goldyng.  Justine,  ful.  115. 

Wliich  when  to  ripenesse  due  they  growen  arre. 

Bring  forth  an  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble,  and  contentious  iarre 
The  which  most  often  end  in  bloudslied  and  in  warrc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

Shakespeare.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Then  it  is  worthy  the  consideration,  how  this  may  import 
r.iigland  in  the  increasement  of  the  greatnesse  of  France,  by 
the  addition  of  such  a  countrey.— Bocon.  Hen.  I'll.  p.  56. 

And  for  that  paper  of  increasemenis  sperate,  I  beseech  you 
to  give  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the  particulars  do 
fail,  it  will  rather  be  for  want  of  workmanship  in  those  that 
shall  deal  with  them,  than  want  of  tnaterials  in  the  things 
Uienj'ielves  —14.  To  the  King.  On  his  Revenue,  Ap.  11115. 

And  Romulus,  thou  father  of  our  honour. 
Preserve  him  like  thy  self.  just,  valiant,  noble, 
A  lover,  and  incrcaser  of  his  people. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Valentinian,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 

May  they  increase  as  fast,  and  spread  their  boughs 
As  the  high  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows  ! 
May  he  live  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
Dark  shadov.s  cast,  and  as  his  palace  tall ! 

Waller.  On  St.  James's  Park. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  are  decay'd. 

Dnjden.   The  Wife  of  Balk's  Tate. 

But  if  we  could  once  suppose  an  end  of  these,  they  would 
be  no  longer  increasable.  or,  which  would  come  to  the  same, 
we  should  then  lose  our  faculty  of  adding  to  them. 

Law.  Enqviry,  c.  1. 
The  necessity  of  enlarging  infinitely,  means  no  more  than 
that  we  find  an  indefinite  increasealileness  of  some  of  our 
Ideas,  or  an  impossibility  of  Eupposing  any  end  of  them. 

Id.  lb, 


INC 

\Vherever  the  commerce  between  the  sexes  is  regulated 
by  marriage,  and  a  provision  for  that  mode  of  subsistence, 
to  which  each  class  of  the  coinmunity  is  accustomed,  can  be 
procured  with  ease  and  certainty,  there  the  number  of  the 
people  will  increase ;  and  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  extent 
of  the  increase,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which 
these  causes  exist.— i'afe^.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.vi.c.  II. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  deepest  concernment  to  us  to  be  set 
right  in  this  point;  and  to  be  well  satisfied  whether  civil 
government  be  such  a  protector  from  natural  evils,  and  such 
a  nurse  and  increaser  of  blessings,  as  those  of  warm  imagi- 
nations promise.— JSarAe.  FinUication  of  Natural  Society. 

IN-CREA'TE.  \      More  usually  Un. 
Increa'ted.         S      Not   created,   unmade,   Un- 
formed ;     and,    consequentially,     existing     from 
etcniity. 

Since  God  is  light. 

And  never  bin  in  unapproacl-.cd  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity  dwelt  then  in  thee 
Bright  effluence  of  bitght  essence  n  create 

Milton    Paradise  Lost    b   ni 


Tlu 


I  adn 


intemplation  ot  the  i 

IN-CRE'DIRI  E 

iNCRE'DIEL-i 
iNTREDIBt'LIT-i 

Incredi'i  n\ 
Incre'dllols 
Not  to  be  belie  \cd 


place  no  faith,  trust,  or  confidence. 


,ie  the  object; 
some  degrei 
t  of  a  fruitivi 


Fnrmeily  also  Un  fr 
Licttdihle  iiicroi/nbk  It 
Iniiedibtle  Sp  lucie 
dihle  increyhle  Lat  In 
cied  bills 

hich  we  can  ha\e  oi 


The 


And  forthwith  retourned  to  their  owne  habitatios,  reioys- 
ing  incredibly,  that  they  had  «ene  and  touched  a  Prince  so 
noble  and  valyant.  [Scipio.] 

Sir  T.  Elynl.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

He  [Marline Luther]  saith,  expressly,  that  a  Chrj'ste  man 
can  neuer  be  damned  if  he  will  beleue,  nor  no  sinne  can 
damne  him  but  onely  incredulilie,  that  is  to  say,  lacke  of 
beliefo.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  713. 

For  if  I  had  not  knowen  sufficiently  the  incompara'ble 
wealth  of  that  countrey,  I  should  have  been  as  incredulous 
thereof,  as  others  will  be  that  have  not  had  the  like  expe- 
rience.— Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  837. 

This  is  not  incredible,  [the  story  of  the  Boy  and  Fox]  by 
that  we  do  see  young  boys  abide  at  this  day  :  fur  w  e  have 
seen  (livers,  which  have  bidden  whipping  even  to  death, 
upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  surnaraed  Orthia. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  43. 
And  yet  they  say  it,  and  sing  it  every  where,  that  Romu- 
lus was  the  son  of  a  God,  that  at  his  birth  he  was  miracu- 
lously preserved,   and    afterwards    he  was    as    incredibly 
brought  up.— /rf.  lb.  p.  53. 

"  r.ut  if  th'  atflicted  miserable  sort. 

To  idle  incredulity  iuclin'd, 
Shall  not,"  quoth  Moses,  "  credit  my  report, 

That  thou  to  me  hast  so  great  power  assign'd." 
"  Cast  down,"  quoth  God,  "  thy  wand  unto  the  ground." 
Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  ii. 
These  signs  he  gives  this  sad  admiring  man. 

Which  he  the  weak  incredulous  should  show. 
When  this  frail  mortal  freshly  now  began 

To  forge  new  causes,  why  unfit  to  go.  Id.  lb. 

And   all,  at  a  time,  when   this  kingdom  was  forced  to 

struggle  at  home  with  the  calamitous  efl(:cts  of  a  mging 

plague,  that  in  three  months  of  the  first  year  swept  away 

incredible  numbers  of  people. 

Sir.  W.  Temple.   Upon  the  United  Provinces,  c.  7. 

The  main  objection  insisted  upon  by  the  principal  of  St. 
Paul's  opposers,  the  Sadducees,  against  the  doctrine  preached 
by  him,  was  drawn  from  this  controverted  point  of  the  re- 
surrection, and  of  the  incredibility  of  the  same,  founded 
upon  the  supposed  impossibility  thereof. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

There  is  nothing  so  wild  and  extravagant,  to  which  men 
may  not  expose  themselves  by  such  a  kind  of  nice  and 
scrupulous  incredulity.— Wilkins.  Nat.  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

As  for  the  evidence  from  testimony  which  depends  upon 

the  credit  and  authority  of  the  witnesses,  these  may  be  so 

qualified  as  to  their  ability  and  fidelity,  that  a  man  must  be 

a  fantastical  incredulous  fool  to  make  any  doubt  of  them. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  1. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  inefflcacy  and 
incredibility  of  a  mythological  tale  might  determine  him  to 
choose  an  action  from  the  English  History,  at  no  great 
distance  from  our  own  times.— Jo/jniOH.  Life  of  Smith. 

He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  multitude  the 
timidity  of  recluse  speculation  will  blush  at  the  stare  of  pe- 
tulant incredulity,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  driven,  by  a 
burst  of  laughter,  from  the  fortress  of  demonstration. 

Rambler,  No.  11. 
1087 


INC 

IN-CRE'MABLE.  Brown  uses  also  cremt%~ 
tion,  (qv. ) 

Not  to  be  burned,  not  consumable  by  fire. 
Btit  their  insatisfaction  herein  began  that  remarkable  in- 
vention in  the  funeral  pyres  of  some  princes,  by  incombus- 
tible sheets  made  with  a  texture  of  asbestos,  incremable  flax, 
or  salamander's  wool,  which  preserved  their  bones  and 
ashes  incommixed.— Brojra.   Urne  Burial,  c.  3. 

I'NCREMENT.  Fr.  Increment;  It.  and  Sp. 
Incremento  ;  Lat.  Incrementum,  from  increscere,  to 
grow  or  increase,  (qv.) 

Growth  or  increase,  in  magnitude  or  number. 
The  same  meekness  and  charity  should  be  preserved  in 
the  promotion  of  Christianity,  that  gave  it  foundation,  and 
increment,  and  firmness  in  its  first  publication. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  IS. 
Another  providential  benefit  of  the  hills  supplying  the 
earth  with  water  is,  that  they  are  not  only  instrumental 
thereby  to  the  fertility  of  the  valleys  ;  but  to  their  own  also, 
to  the  verdure  of  the  vegetables  without,  and  to  the  incre- 
ment and  vigour  of  the  treasures  within  them. 

Dcrham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

• ■ —  Shall  she  describe 

The  worm  that  subtly  winds  into  their  flesh. 
All  as  they  bathe  them  in  their  native  streams  ? 
'There,  with  fell  increment,  it  soon  attains 
A  direful  length  of  harm. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  17. 
mCREPA'TION.     ¥r.  Increpation  ;  hut.  In. 
crepitare,  frequentative  of  increpare,  to  make  a 
noise,  (in,  and  crepare.) 

To  make  a  noise  at,  angrily,  chidingly ;  and 
thus  to  chide,  rebuke,  or  reprove. 

For  when  they  desired  to  know  the  time  of  his  restoring 
their  kingdom  who  were  of  his  own  house,  his  answer  was 
a  kinde  of  soft  increpation  to  them,  and  a  strong  instructioa 
to  all  times.— Mountague.  DevouteEss.  pt.i.  Treat.  16.  s.6. 
The  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive,  nor 
eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  which  words  are  only  an  incre- 
pation of  theui,  not  anv  reflection  upon  God. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  IS. 

IN-CREST,  V.     To  cover  or  adorn  with,  or  as 
with,  a  crest. 
Two  foaming  billows  flow'd  upon  her  breast, 
Which  did  their  top  with  coral  red  incresl. 

Drummond.  Sonnets,  \t.  I.  3.  13. 

IN-CRO'ACH,  V.  ^       Also,    and    now    more 

Incro'acher.  y  commonly,  £«. 

Incro'achment.  )  To  draw  away  with  a 
hook.     (  Fr.  Croc. )     And  thus, — 

To  grasp  or  seize  upon,  to  trespass  upon,  the 
rights  and  property  of  another ;  to  intrude,  or 
advance  upon  the  bounds  or  limits  of  another 
person  or  thing. 

When  stars  do  counsel  rest 

Incrocldng  cares  renue  my  griefe  as  faste. 
And  thus  desired  night  in  wo  I  waste. 

Turbervile.  To  his  Absent  Friend. 
Some  [castels]  also  in  my  time  neuer  cease  to  incroch 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  cities  adjoining. 

Holinshed.  Description  of  England,  c.  14. 


And  lofty  proud  incroaching  tjTanny 
Burnes  with  revenging  fire. 

Shakespeare.  2  PL  lien.  Vl.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 


God,  rather  than  Man,  once  in  many  Ages,  calls  together 
the  prudent  and  religious  counsels  of  men,  deputed'to  re- 
press the  incroachments,  and  to  work  off  the  inveterate  biota 
and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our  minds  by  the  subtle 
insinuating  of  error  and  custom. 

Milton.  Doctrine  of  Dirorce.  To  the  Parlammt. 
So  swelling  stirges,  with  a  thundering  roar. 
Driven  on  each  other's  backs,  insult  the  shore; 
Bound  o'er  the  rocks,  incroach  upon  the  laud  ; 
And  far  upon  the  beach  eject  the  sand. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  J^neis,  b.  xl. 
"  Good  words,  friend  Ren,"  the  Bush  reply'd, 

*'  Here  no  incroacher  'scapes  : 

Those  foxes  that  on  brambles  ride 

Love  thorns,  as  well  as  grapes." 

Yalden.  The  Fox  «•  Bramble. 
Suppose  t5iis  difficulty  to  be  got  over  ;  and  Dr.  Senior  aa 
ready  at  hand  as  De  Marca,  or  Bossuet,  and  as  willing  to 
declare  against  the  incroachments  of  the  Church. 

Warburton.  Lord  Bolinibroke'e  Phthiopliy, 


INC 

IN-CRUST,  V.  '\       Also  En.      Fr.  Incnislci: 
Incrl'state.         >      To  cover  with,    or   draw 
Incrusta'tion.   )  over,  any  hard  surface,  coat, 
or  case. 

Tlie  chapell  is  incnisled  with  such  precious  materials, 
that  notliiiig  can  be  more  rich  or  glorious,  nor  are  tlie  other 
ornaments  or  moveables  aliout  it  at  all  inferior. 

Ereli/n.  Memoirs.  Rome,  an.  1044. 

The  new  stayres  and  a  half  circular  court,  are  of  modern 

and  Rood  architecture,  as  is  a  chapell  built  by  Lewis  XIII. 

' "    ■-  the  in- 

And  by  the  frost  refm'd  the  whiter  snow, 

Jncrusled  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 

Of  earlv  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 

His  piiiing  flock,  or  from  the  mountain  top, 

Pleas'd  with  the  slippery  surface,  swift  descends. 

Thomson.   Winter. 

My  friend  of  Mendippe  tells  me  of  a  black  inerusted  sub- 
stance, which  he  found  in  Mendippe  hills,  bedecked  very 
delightfully  with  artificial  branches  of  the  exact  form  of 
ferns,  which  they  there  say  is  an  infallible  discoverer  of  a 
coal-mine.— Soi/ie.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  387. 

It  is  strewed  upon,  or,  as  it  were,  incrustaicd  about,  small 
branches  of  the  Canadian  pine. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

The  art  being  now  well  established,  every  age  adorned  It 
■with  addnional  superstitions  ;  so  that  at  length  the  old 
foundation  became  quite  lost  in  these  new  incrustalions. 

Warburion.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 


IN-CUBA'TION.  Lat.  Licubalio,  from  incu- 
hare,  to  lie  upon,  to  sit  upon,  as  a  hen  upon  eggs, 
(in,  ;aid  cubaie,  to  lie. ) 

Lying  upon,  sitting  upon,  (as  a  hen  upon  eggs ;) 
brooding. 

How  causeless  their  fear  was  herein,  the  daily  incubation 

of  ducks,  peahens,  and  many  other  testifle.  I 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  7.  j 

But  the  incubation  of  this  Spirit  of  God  did  not  so  much 
excite,  as  give  a  new  vital  power  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
chaos.— HaZe.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  293. 

The  last  [circumstance]  is  the  use  bf  those  strings  as  Car- 
dan supposes,  for  the  better  keeping  them  together  in  this 
incubiture.—H.  More.  Antidote  against  Atticism,  b.  li.  c.  12. 

The  eggs  of  birds,  and  such  greater  animals,  do,  in  this 
colder  climate  of  ours,  require  to  be  hatched  by  the  incuba- 
tion of  females,  or  other  \iiii%.— Bogle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  590. 

First,  the  Swiss  Eepublicks  grew  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  French  monarch.  The  Dutch  Republicks  were  hatched 
and  cherished  under  the  same  incubation. 

Burlic.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

IN-CUBE,  V.  Used  (met.)  by  Milton  as  equi- 
I'alcnt  to — 

To  infix  herself,  q.d.  ciihirully  ,-  i.  e.  iu  a  firm 
and  solid  manner. 

So  that  Prelaty,  if  she  will  seek  to  close  up  divisions  in 
the  Church,  must  be  forc'd  to  dissolve  and  unmake  her  own 
pyramidal  figure,  which  she  afflrms  to  be  of  such  uniting 
power,  when  as  indeed  it  is  the  most  dividing  and  schisma- 
tical  form  that  Geometricians  know  of,  and  must  be  fain  to 
inglobe  or  incube  herself  among  the  Presbyters. 

Milton.  Reason  of  Cliurcli  Government,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

I'NCUBUS.  ha.t.  Incubus,  q.d.  qui  incuhut ; 
who  lies  upon  ;  a  spirit  to  whom  was  ascribed  the 
oppression  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Night- 
mare. 

Wymen  may  now  go  safely  up  and  downe, 
In  evei-y  bush,  and  under  every  tre, 
There  n'  is  none  other  incubus  but  he, 
And  he  will  don  them  no  dishonour. 

Ciiaucer.  The  Wif  of  Battles  ra/e,  v.  C4G3. 
For  to  be  born  of  a  celestial  incubus,  is  nothing  else,  but 
to  haue  a  great  and  mighty  spirit,  far  above  the  earthly 
weakness  of  men. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroical  Epistles,  To  the  PiCader. 

When  from  amidst  them  rose 

Belial,  the  dissolutest  Spirit  that  fell, 
The  sensuallest,  and  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  Incubus,  and  thus  advis'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ii. 

As  from  the  distinct  apprehensions  of  a  horse  and  of  a  man. 

Imagination  has  formed  a  centaur,  so  from  those  of  an 

incubus  and  a  sorceress,   Sliakspeave  has    produced    his 

-Dnjden.  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy. 


INC 

(.Met.)  to  press  forcibly,  into,  to  press  or  urge, 
frequently,  repeatedly;  to  teach  impressively, 
urgently,  repeatedly. 


If  they  would  say  y<  we  misse  constrew  their  wordes,  their 
bookes  be  open,  and  the  wordes  playne,  inculked  agayne  and 
againe  so  often  and  so  openly  that  men  cannot  erre  therein, 
nor  they  by  anye  cloke  or  colour  defende  theym. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  2G0. 

I  knowe  that  I  speake  this  to  them  that  neither  greatly 
take  hede,  nor  understand  the  same  :  but  1  doe  therefore 
repete,  and  often  inculcate  ii.—Udal.  Jolin,  c.  14. 

In  the  inculcation  of  these  wordes,  I  am  tedious  (to  a 
learned  reader)  but  yet  this  auctor  enforeth  me  thervnto. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explic.  Pres.  in  tlie  Sacram.  fol.  55. 

For  the  wisdom  of  poets  would  first  make  the  images  of 
virtue  so  amiable  that  her  beholders  should  not  be  able  to 
look  ofl:  (rather  gently  and  delightfully  infusing,  than  incul- 
cating precepts).— Zlfic(?)ia)i«.  Gondihert,  Viet. 

The  best  of  all  saints  are  subject  to  fits  of  unbeleefe,  and 
oblivion ;  the  onely  remedy  whereof  must  be  the  inculcation 
of  God's  merciful!  promises  of  their  reliefe  ;  and  supporta- 
tion.— B;;.  Hall.  Cont.  Lazarus  raised. 

The  most  obvious  and  necessary  duties  of  life  ;  they  [the 
philosophers]  have  not  yet  had  authority  enough  to  inforce 
and  inculcate  upon  men's  minds  with  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion, as  to  influence  and  govern  the  general  practice  of  the 
world.— C/ac/.e.  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Prop.  C. 

By  these  frequent  inculcations  of  the  archbishop,  and  some 
of  his  fellow  bishops,  and  by  their  discreet  behaviour  towards 
the  queen,  she  was  at  length  brought  oflf  from  the  fancy  of 
im^Ses.—Strype.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1561. 

Des  Cartes  himself,  who  has  been  t\ie  greatest  example 
and  7?ic«/c<7/or  of  this  suspension  [of  assent,]  declares  that 
lie  would  have  it  practised  only  about  human  speculations, 
not  about  human  actions.— £'o]/fe.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  183. 

It  is  now  submitted  to  the  candid  reader,  Whether  it  be 
not  fairly  proved,  that  the  mysteries  were  invented  by  the 
legislator,  to  aflSrm  and  establish  the  general  doctrine  of  a 
providence,  by  inculcating  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.4. 

The  days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculcation 
of  precepts  already  collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already 
received.— ifamWer,  No.  151. 

IN-CU'LPABLE.  A        U.  lucolpahi ;    Sp.  /h- 

Incc'lpableness.      [culjiahk;  Led.  luculpabilis. 

iNcr'LPABLY.  f  See  Ciilpable. 

Incl'lp,  V.  J       That  can  or  may  not 

be  blamed,  condemned,  or  censured ;  faultless, 
blameless. 

Such  persons  also  wrathe  carrleth  violently  out  of  the 
right  way,  to  the  sjioyling  of  inculpable  &  faultlesse  poore 
men.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  4. 


For  if  Chrysostom's  impatience  and  head-long  desire  slew 
him,  why  shuld  mine  honest  proceeding  and  care  b?  in- 
culped  therewithal.— SAc/ZoH.  Don  Quixote,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

ITe  was  Lycaons  sonne  whom  Jove  info  a  wolfe  did  turne 
For  sacrificing  of  a  cliilde,  and  yet  in  avmes  renown'd, 
As  one  that  was  inculpable.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.iv. 

Men  cannot  be  always  babes  in  Christ  without  their  own 
fault;  they  are  no  longer  Christ's  little  ones— then  tliey  are 
ineulpably  ignorant. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  Dis.  17. 

The  case  is  such  in  the  rules  of  morality,  that  no  ignorance 
of  things,  lying  under  necessary  practice,  can  be  totally  in- 
culpable.—Soutli,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  10. 

The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  case,  of  a  man's 
following  a  mistaken  judgment,  is  the  culpableness  or  in- 
culpableness,  the  faultiness  or  innocence  of  the  mistake 
upon  which  he  acts. — Sharp,  vol.  ii.  A  Dis.  of  Conscience. 

In  a  word,  he  who  endeavours  to  know  the  utmost  of  his 
duty  that  he  can,  and  practises  the  utmost  that  he  knows, 
has  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  great  God  to  stand  as  a 
mighty  wall  or  rampart  between  him  and  damnation,  for 
any  errors  or  infirmities,  which  the  frailty  of  his  condition 
has  invincibly,  and  therefore  inculpablu  exposed  him  to. 

.Soa/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  11. 


Fr.  Inculquer ;   It.  Inculca 
\ilcar;   hed.Inculcare,! 
calcarc,  i.  e.  cake  premerc, 
vith  t\\Q  heel;  to  press 
closely,  forcibly. 

A  haunting  spirit,  evil  spirit. 


INCU'LK,  I'.  ^       Fr.  Inculquer ;  It.  Inculcare ;  \  IN-CULT.         "A       Si 

Incl'lcate,!;.   I  Sp. //icu/cnr,-   hat. Inculcare,  in,  Incu'ltivate.       I        U 

Inculca'tio.n.   ^  unA  calcarc,  i.  q.  calce  premere,  Inci-ltiva'tion.   j  not 

Incu'lcator.  j  to  press  with  the  Aee/;  to  press  Lnci'ltiue.        J  man 


See  Un.     Lat.  Incultus. 
Inimproved    by   labour ; 
tilled,  or   ploughed,  or 
manured. 


INC 

Hence  grew  the  impostures  of  chirms,  and  amulets,  and 
other  insignificant  ceremonies ;  which  to  this  day  impose 
upon  common  belief,  as  they  did  of  old  upon  the  barbarism 
of  the  incutlirate  Heathen. 

GInnrill.   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  1". 

The  modern  retainers  to  the  St.igirite  have  spent  their 
sweat  and  pains  upon  the  most  litigious  parts  of  his  philo- 
sophy; while  those,  that  find  less  play  for  the  contending 
genius,  are  incultivate. — Id.  lb.  c.  17. 

Certainly,  the  incniture  of  the  world  would  perish  into  a 
wilderness,  should  not  the  activeness  of  commerce  make  it 
au  universal  city.— Fetlhain,  pt.  ii.  Res.  49. 
Her  forests  huge, 

Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 

Planted  of  old.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

Inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  and  in  that  state  of  incnllivation 
which  Nature  in  her  luxuriant  fancies  loves  to  form,  the 
wilderness  was  of  no  value  to  its  proprietors. 

Berrington.  History  of  Abeillard,  p.  IDS. 

IN-CU'MBENT,  adj.  ^      Lat.  7«cwj«6cns, pres. 

iNCu'MnENT,  7i.  Vpart.  of  in-cumbere,  to 

L\ci;'.MBENcv.  J  lie  upon,  to  repose,  or 

rest  upon. 

Lying,  leaning,  reposing,  resting  upon ;  resting, 
weighing,  pressing  upon,  (as  a  duty,  that  must  be 
borne  or  supported. ) 

Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  {Lit.  119,)  a  clerk 
resident  on  his  benefice  is  termed  an  Incumbent, 
because  he  does  or  ought  diligently  to  bend  all  his 
study  to  the  discharge  of  the  cure  of  the  cliurch 
to  which  he  belongs. 


such,  as  are  incumbent ; 
.usitorie  Ihinges. 

Udal.  Luke,  c. 
ith  some  brave  head,  cu: 


If.the  great  door  be  arched  ' 
fine  stone  or  marble  for  the  key  of  the  arch,  and  two  incum- 
bent figures  gracefully  leaning  upon  it  towards  one  another, 
as  if  they  meant  to  confer,  I  should  think  this  a  suflicient 
entertainment  for  the  first  reception  of  any  judicious  sight. 
Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  Gl, 
Yet  this  expencc  would  be  much  less  than  to  hire  incu:r.- 
bents,  or  rather  incumbrances,  for  life-time ;  and  great  means 
(which  is  the  subject  of  this  discourse)  to  diminish  hirelings. 
Milton.  Hirelings  out  of  Iks  Church. 
Some  things  are  mine  by  possession,  some  by  use;  some 
by  title,  some  by  incumbency. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th'  obstructing  clay 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the  glebe. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
For  though  they  have  now  the  same  right  by  their  incum- 
be7iey  that  they  then  had,  yet  in  the  time  of  superstition,  tl;e 
fees  of  obits,  exequies,  soul-masses,  and  such  other  perqui- 
sites, did  furnish  them  so  plentifully,  that,  considering  their 
obligation  to  remain  unmarried,  they  lived  well,  though 
their  certain  maintainance  was  but  small. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformalion,  vol.  ii.  Pref. 

The  balance  of  his  soul  is  lost ;  he  is  no  longer  his  own 
master,  nor  is  capable  of  attending  properly  to  the  offices  of 
life  which  are  incumljcnt  on  him,  or  of  turning  his  thoughts 
into  any  other  direction  than  what  passion  points  out. 

Blair,  vol.  v.  Scr.  4. 

In  the  case  of  ill  health,  and  doubtless  in  other  cases  that 
may  occur,  there  will  sometimes  be  good  '      " 


imbcnt  to  desire,  and  therefore  for  tli 
an  occasional  suspension, 
general  rule 


rdinary  to  grant, 
at  least,   of  the 
Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Worcester. 


In  short,  the  reason  of  the  thing  speaks  so  strongly  for 

the  incumbency  of  parochial  ministers,  that  they,  who  nave 

the  best  excuse  to  make  for  themselves,  will  lament  their 

absence,  and  accept  the  leave  granted  to  them  with  regret. 

Id.  lb. 

IN-CU'MBER,i'.  ")       Also   written   by   both 

Incu'mbran'ce.  V  ancient  and  modem   au- 

1nci:'.merois.  )  thors.  En. 

To  overload,  to  oppress  with  a  load  or  burthen, 
with  toil  or  trouble,  with  vexation ;  to  embarrass, 
to  harass,  to  trouble. 


The  heart  that  laie  incombred  all  within 

Had  fainted  quite. 

Turbervile.   The  Louer  blames  his  Tongue,  Sfc. 

In  which  the  gentleman  was  unfortunately  incumbrcd  with 
wants,  and  worse  matched  with  many  ill  disposed  people. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  145, 

You  wil  esteeme  them  not  wel  informed  of  their  proceed- 
ings, that  thinke  them  insufficient  to  passe  through  that 
which  they  undertooke,  especially  hauing  gone  thus  far  in 
the  view  of  the  world,  tlirongh  so  many  incombrances  &  dis- 
appointed of  those  agreements  which  led  them  ye  rath«r  t9 
vndertake  the  seivii;?.— W.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii,  p,  13G. 


INC 


INC 


!  toyle, 


But  most  that  curre,  barlcing  with  hitter  sound, 
And  creeping  still  behind,  doth  him  incoviber, 
Th.it  in  Ills  chauffe  he  digs  the  trampled  ground. 
And  threats  his  horns,  and  bellows  like  the  thouder. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queeite,  b.  vi.  c. 
But  being  aged  now,  and  weary  to 

Of  warres  delight,  and  worlds  conte 
The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  disav 

And  hanging  vp  his  armes  and  warlike  spoile. 
From  all  this  world's  incomhrance  did  himself  assoile. 

Id.  lb. 
1,  besides  my  want  of  experience  sufHcient  for  that  service, 
'as  so  incumbered,  with  debts  and  engagements  at  that  time, 
rat  I  could  not  possibly  undertake  it,  without  hazarding 
lie  ruin  of  my  family  and  estate. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i    p.  127. 
He  left  his  javelin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  long  incumbrance  of  the  weightv  spear 
To  the  fierce  foe  advantage  might  atibrd, 
To  rush  between  and  use  the  shortned  sword. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

re  a  God 

,  and  spare 


Thus  dream  they,  and  contri 
Th'  incumbrance  of  his  own  ( 
Tlie  great  artificer  of  all  that 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act. 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 


-Coi 


Task, 


IN-CUR,u.  ■)      Vt.  Enconrir.  incurrir :    \i.  In- 

Incu'rsion.  )  correre ;  Sp.  Encorrir  :  hat.  In- 
currere,  to  run  into,  {in,  and  currere,  to  run.)  See 
Current. 

To  run  or  rush  into  or  against,  to  enter  ;  Cmet. ) 
to  run  against,  to  encounter,  to  meet  with,  to 
become  subject,  exposed  or  Uable  to. 

Incursion, — an  inroad,  or  invasion. 

They  thought  he  would  speak  on  Csesar's  side,  and  allowe 
paying  of  tribute,  and  so  incurre  the  hatred  of  all  the  people, 
whereby  they  might  boldly  afterward  put  him  to  death. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  I.ogike,  fol.  87. 

Which  the  sophisters  calle  an  horned  question,  because 
that  to  whether  of  both  parties  a  bodie  shal  make  a  direct 
answer,  he  shal  incurre  inconuenience  &  be  taken  in  his 
answer. —  Udat.  Luke,  c.  20. 

Leaning  Graterus  with  the  band,  whereof  he  had  the  rule, 
S:  vi  M.  horsemen,  of  whom  Amintas  had  the  charge,  with 
ye  like  number  of  archers,  to  defende  Parthenia  from  the 
incursion  of  the  barbarous  nacions. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  144. 

This  matter  having  been  debated  with  great  contention, 
caused  the  proposer  of  this  law  [Flaminius]  to  incur  much 
evill  will  and  displeasure  with  the  nobilitie,  but  it  procured 
hiin  the  affection  and  love  of  the  commons,  and  in  processe 
of  time  a  second  consulship. — Holland.  Livlvs,  p.  429. 

As  for  the  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which 
do  so  great  effects,  they  have  not  been  observed  at  all ; 
because  they  are  invisible,  and  incurre  not  to  the  eie. 

SacoH.  Kalm  all  Historic,  §98. 

Anrelitis  wlio  w.ts  left  h?hind,  for  feare  that  the  associates 
of  the  people  of  Rome,  wearied  with  rodes  and  incursions 
into  their  territories  and  other  injurious  oppressions,  might 
revolt  unto  the  king;  never  departed  out  of  the  confines  of 
the  associates.— ifoZ/anrf.  Livics,  p.  770. 

For,  lie  that  is  no  longer  affected  with  a  benefit  than  it 
incurs  the  sense,  and  suffers  not  itself  to  be  disregarded,  is 
far  from  being  gratefull ;  nay,  if  we  believe  the  philosopher, 
is  ingratefuU  in  the  worst  kind,  and  highest  degree. 


Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  lofty  towers; 
From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around. 
Fur  passing  charriots;  and  a  trench  profound. 
So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go 
Kor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  foe. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

Youth  repairs 

His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by 
In.        ■        ■         -    ■ 


short  fat 
Some  deeni'd  this  d 


Cowper.   Tas, 

insult  they  sustain 
Swiss  or  hardy  Gascon  train  : 
rtain  whence  th'  incursion  cam 


They  call  t 


,  b.  xxvii. 

IN-CU'R.\BLE.  ^        Fr.    Incurable;    If.    In- 

Incu'rableness.      \curahHe;    Sp.  Incurabk. 

Incu'rably.  J       That  cannot  be  cured  or 

healed,   recovered  or  restored  —  to   a   sound  or 
heaUhy  state  ;  irrecoverable,  remediless. 

In  all  her  life  with  paine  to  be  oprest 

And  turment  sore,  with  sicnesse  incurable. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Crescide. 

I  not  what  other  thyng  auaileth 

Of  hoi.e,  whan  the  herte  faileth 

For  such  a  sore  is  incurable.— Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

VOL.  I. 


The  nature,  the  durablenesse,  cost,  paine,  incurablenesse 
of  her  disease  both  sent  her  to  seek  Christ,  and  moved  Christ 
to  her  cme.—Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  bloodij  Issue  healed. 

If  any  man  shall  fraudulently  sell  an  horse,  which  he 
knows  secretly  and  incurabbj  diseased,  to  another  for  sound  ; 
and  that  other,  believing  the  seller's  deep  protestation,  shall 
upon  the  same  price.  banH  fiie.  put  bim  off  to  me ;  I  feel 
myself  injured,  but  whither  shall  I  go  for  an  amends? 

Id.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Ca^e  6. 

When  the  flesh  is  so  proud,  that  it  scorns  all  the  powers 
of  a  corrosive,  it  is  an  argument  that  it  is  incurable,  and  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cut  oS.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  11 

Those  have  been  given  over,  and  that  too  (sometimes 
rather  upon  the  believed  incurubleness  of  the  disease,  than 
the  personal  condition  of  the  patient)  even  by  judicious  and 
experienced  physicians.— £oi/te.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

They  wished  to  prevent  a  difTerence  of  opinion  on  the 
commonwealth  from  festering  into  rancorous  and  incurable 
hostility.— Bioie.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

On  the  misery  prepared  for  the  reprobate,  it  would  be 
shocking  to  dwell,  and  in  a  high  degree  improper  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  descant  on  the  degree  and  duration  of 
those  punishments,  which  infinite  justice  and  wisdom  may 
see  cause  to  inflict  on  the  incurabli/ wicked. 


Bin 


vol.  ■ 


IN-CU'RIOUS.  ^       Lat.  In-curiosus. 
Iscv'riovsly.         I       Careless,  heedless,  having 
Is'ci'riol'sness.     f  no  care  or  anxiety,  indiffer- 
Inci-rio'sity.        )  eiit ;   no  desire  or  wish  to 
learn,  know,  or  understand. 

The  best  gentlemen  anciently  were  not  the  best  scholars, 
and  (minding  matters  of  more  moment)  were  somewhat  too 
incurious  in  their  names. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies  of  England,  c.  17. 

I  am  sure  he,  that  is  most  incurious  of  the  issues  of  his 
life,  is  yet  willing  enough  to  reign  with  Jesus,  when  he  looks 
upon  the  glories  represented  without  the  duty. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar.  An  Exhortation,  §9. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  rest  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  once 
see  them  [saints  and  angels :]  in  the  mean  while  let  me  be 
learnedly  ignorant  and  incuriouslyAe\o\xi,  silently  blessing 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  my  infinite  Creator,  who  knows 
how  to  honour  himself  by  all  these  glorious  and  unrevealed 
subordinations.— .B;).  Hall.  The  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  s.  7. 

If  we  may  lose  the  gifts  by  our  own  fault,  we  maypurchase 
thein  by  our  diligence :  if  we  may  lessen  them  by  our  I'n- 
cuiiousncss,  we  may  increase  them  by  study;  if  we  may 
quench  the  spirit,  then  also  we  may  re-kindle  it. 

Bp.  Taylor.  On  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  §  22. 

^^'^lether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale. 
In  silent  search  ;  or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account. 
Bursts  his  blind  way.  Thomson.  Spring. 

His  [Julian's!  attempt  produced  other  circumstances  that 
would  obtrude  themselves  even  on  the  most  incurious. 
Warburton.  Julian's  Attempt  torebuild  theTemple,\>.  i.  c.5. 

But  his  [Pilate's]  incuriosity  or  indifference,  when  truth 
was  offered  to  be  laid  before  him  as  a  private  man,  and  by 
one  who,  he  knew,  had  the  repute  of  exercising  every  spi- 
ritual power  necessary  to  inforce  it,  shews  him  in  a  light 
much  less  excusable.— id.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  I. 

IN-CURVE,  ..  ^        Lat.  In-curr,.. 

iNCl'RVATE,  V.         I         ^.,^      i^^„.(,j      „,.       .^,,,he,], 

Incirva'tion.      /  cooked,  bent,  or  inflected. 

Incl'rvity.  ) 

Have  vee  great  ones  all  the  incurvations  of  the  knee,  the 
kisses  of  the  hand,  the  stj'les  of  honour,  yea  the  flatteries  of 
heralds,  let  God's  hand  touch  you  but  a  little,  with  a  spotted 
fever,  or  girds  of  the  colicke.  or  belking  paines  of  the  gout, 
or  stoppings  of  the  bladder,  alas  what  ease  is  it  to  you,  that 
you  are  laid  in  a  silken  bed,  that  a  potion  is  brought  you  on 
the  knee,  in  a  golden  cup  1—Bp.  Hall.  The  Fall  of  Pride. 

Being  the  hieroglvphick  of  celerity,  and  swifter  then  other 
animals,  men  best  'expressed  their  [the  dolphin's]  velocity 
by  incurvitu,  and  under  some  figure  of  a  bow. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  2. 

Mr.  Flamstead  s  measures  were  taken  with  a  micrometer 
that  pinches  or  clasps  the  opposite  edges  of  a  planet,  which 
would  incurrute  the  rays  one  wav  ;  and  Mr.  Huygens's  were 
taken  with  the  interposition  of  a  thin  tapering  plate  cover- 
ing the  planet  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  its  face,  which 
would  cause  an  incurvation  of  the  rays  the  contrary  way. 

Derham.  Astro-Theology,  b.  i.  c.2.  Note  1. 

Yon  hollow  trunk. 

That  with  its  hoary  head  incnrr'd  salutes 
The  passing  wave,  must  be  the  tyrant's  fort. 
And  dread  abode  Somervile.  The  Chase. 
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While  they  remain  parallel,  and  with  little  or  no  incur- 
valiutt  upwards  or  downwards,  the  countenance  will  indicate 
tranquillitv,  that  is,  a  composed  state  of  mind  without 
emotion.— 5eaKie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  5.  7. 

IND  AGA'TION.  '^      Lat.  Indagare,  which  Vos- 

I'ndagatoh.  )  sius  thinks  is  by  contraction 

from  induagere ;  indii,  fur  in,  and  agere,  to  act  or 

do  ;  consequentially,  to  search  after  or  into. 

Search  or  investigation,  examination,  scrutiny. 

Part  hereof  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  somebv 
humane  indagation  :  which  though  magnified  as  fresh  in- 
ventions unto  us,  are  stale  unto  his  cognition. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  1.  c.  10. 

Wierefore  for  men  to  make  nothing  of  this  royal  law  of 
Christ,  [Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.]  and  yet  to 
pretend  to  be  more  accurate  indugalors  into  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  more  affectionate  lovers  of  piety  than  ordinary,  is 
either  to  be  abominably  hypocritical,  or  grossly  ignorant  in 
the  most  precious  and  nece'ssary  parts  of  Christianity. 

H.More.  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,  c.  1. 

Chymists  seem  not  to  have  taken  notice  of  what  impor- 
tance such  experiments  may  be  in  the  indagation  of  the 
nature,  and  especially  of  the  number  of  the  elements. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

An  enquiry,  whose  truth  is  of  that  importance,  and  of  that 
difliculty,  that  it  may  as  well  deserve,  as  require,  to  be 
searched  into  by  such  skilful!  indagators  of  natiue  as  vour- 
selves.— id.  lb.  p.  465. 

Awake,  ye  curious  indagators  !  fond 

Of  knowing  all,  but  what  avails  you  known. 

Youvg.  The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

IN-DA'MAGE,r.     A\so  En. 
To  hurt,  injure,  or  harm  ;  to  inflict  any  injury 
or  detriment. 

This  tyme  is  daungcrous  to  all  ages,  all  natures,  and  in 
all  counlreys,  but  the  natures  bote  and  movst,  be  leste  in- 
damaged.— Sir  T.  Ehjot.  Castelof  Helth,  b.  ii.  c.  24. 

The  tryal  hath  indamag'd  thee  no  way. 
Rather  more  honour  left  and  more  esteem. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

This  is  of  great  use,  both  in  respect  of  men's  health,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  of  a  tender  or  sickly  constitution,  and  in 
respect  of  conveniency  for  the  keeping  flesh,  sweet-meats, 
and  several  sorts  of  wares  and  goods,  and  even  houshold- 
stuff,  that  are  subject  to  be  indamaged  by  mois".  air. 

Bo7jle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 

IN-DA'NGER,i>.     Also  iJ». 

To  endanger  or  to  danger  is, — to  be  or  cause  to 
be  within  the  action  or  agency,  the  reach  or  risk 
of  pain  or  penalty,  of  hurt,  ill,  or  mischief;  within 
the  reach  or  ri.sk  of  penal,  hurtful,  m.ibchievous 
povi'cr. 


Vdal.  Galatians,  c.  3. 

How  fraile,  vnto  how  many  jeopardies  Indaungered,  how- 
fleeting,  and  howe  vnstable  a  thing  is  beuty,  whe  one  ague, 
one  wart,  or  one  haire  may  of  the  most  goodly  make  the 
most  loathsome. — Fives.  Inst,  of  a  Christ.  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

For  the  fear  of  a  less  inconvenience  unpardonably  requires 
of  his  brethren,  in  their  extreme  necessity,  to  debar  them- 
selves the  use  of  God's  permissive  law,  tho'  it  might  be  their 
saving,  and  no  man's  indangering  the  more. 

Milton.  Telrachordnn. 

The  rule  is,  rather  to  take  less  than  is  allowed  us  than  to 
take  all ;  rather  to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  lawful  liberties, 
than  by  doing  all  that  we  may  lawfully  do,  indanger  out 
falling  into  sin.— Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

IN-DEAR,  V.  \      Also  anciently,  and  now  more 

Ixdk'arment.   (  commonly,  written  En. 

To  cause  to  be,  to  make  dear  or  precious ;  to 
esteem  or  value,  as  dear  or  precious  ;  as  highly  cr 
greatly  prized,  much  or  greatly  beloved. 

He  -whom  an  honest  qusestorship  had  indear'd  to  the  Sici- 
lians, was  not  more  by  them  importun'd  against  Verres, 
than  the  favourable  opinion  which  I  had  among  many  who 
honour  ye,  and  are  known  and  respected  by  ye,  l.-iaded  ne 
with  entreaties  and  perswasions,  that  I  would  not  despair 
to  lay  together  that  which  just  reason  should  brim  into  my 
mind,  toward  the  removal  of  an  undeserved  thraldom  upon 
learning.— Jfi7(07!.  Of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 

He  I  --    -       .  .  - 

spiritu 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  fiery  Harts  quenched,  Dec.  2.  Case  9. 

The  young  woman  whom  he  lov'd  was  instructed  to  open 
his  eyes  accordingly,  as  well  to  indcar  herself  to  him  by 
such  a  circumstance,  as  to  moderate  his  extasies  by  the 
persuasion  of  a  voice,  which  had  so  much  power  over  hi  m 
as  hers  ever  had.— I'a.'/cr,  No.  35. 
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The  iast  was  indeed  the  consideration  that  so  much  in- 
denred  Mr.  Pope  to  him.  He  found  him  an  honest  and 
•well-principled  ma,n.—Hurd.  Life  of  Warburlon. 

IN-DE'AVOUR, !;.  )  Now  usually  jBrt.  As 
Isde'avour,  n.  j  the  Fr.  S'efforcer,  "  to  en- 

denvour,  labour,  enforce  himself,  to  strive  with 
might  and  main,  to  use  his  (utmost)  strength, 
apply  all  his  vigour,  employ  his  (whole)  power," 
( Cotgrave. ) 

They  cast  them  selues  at  Cesar's  feet,  and  iveepyng  tolde 
him  that  they  sought  &  indeuored  no  lesse  to  haue  the 
thyngs  kept  secret  whyche  they  should  speake,  then  to  ob- 
teyne  the  thyngs  they  sewed  for. — Goldyng.  Cusar,  fol.  23. 

But  you  patrician  spirites  that  refine 

Your  flesh  to  fire,  and  issue  like  a  flame 

On  braue  indeuours. — Hackiuyt.  Voijoges,  vol.  iii.  p.  670. 

These,  by  how  much  more  hard  they  are  to  intreat,  hy  so 
much  more  precious  they  are,  being  obtained ;  and  therefore 
worthier  our  inderour. 

J3p.  Hall.  The  Art  of  Divine  Meditation,  c.  12. 

IN-DEBT,  V.  ■)      Lat.  Dehit-vm,  past  part,  of 
Inde'btment.    S  Dcb-erc ;  de,  a.nd  hab-ere ^  quasi 
de  alio  hah-ere,  (Vossius. ) 

To  have  or  hold,  or  cause  to  have  or  hold,  of, 
or  from  another,  his  property  or  right,  his  due  ,■ 
that  which  is  owed  to  him.  which  ought  at  some 
time  to  be  delivered  or  paid  to  him  ;  to  be  bound 
to  return  or  repay. 
Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none, 

But  t'all  thy  people  universally; 
And  not  to  them,  but  for  their  love  alone, 
Which  they  account  is  placed  worthily. 

Daniel.   To  Ihe  King's  Majesty. 
For  he  began  to  flatter  the  common  people,  and  specially 
those  that  were  indebted:  he  took  upon  him  to  defend  their 
causes,  and  pleaded  their  case  at  the  bar  against  their  cre- 
ditors.—jVuii/j.  Plutarch,  p.  12S. 

Thou  art  imprisoned ■ Fear  thou  a  worse 

prison  if  thou  wilt  needs  >wliully  Hue  and  dye  in  a  just 
indeblment,  when  thou  maiest  be  at  once  free  and  honest. 

Bp.  Hall.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

As  a  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the 
evil,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  sufferer,  I  shall  present  my 
leaders,  who  are  unhappy  either  in  reality  or  imagination, 
with  an  allegory  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  father 
and  prince  of  poets. — Taller,  No.  HG. 

Whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do  I  stand  indebted  to  Mr. 
Locke  for,— having  learned  from  him  which  way  to  direct  my 
observation  and  how  to  make  use  of  what  I  observe. 

Search.   LiglU  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  Introd. 

IN-DE'CENT.^  Also  formerly  Un.  Fr. 
Inde'centlv.  I  Indecent  ;  It.  and  Sp.  Inde- 
Inde'cence.  f  cente  ;   La.t.  In-decens. 

Inde'cencv.        J       Unfit,  unbecoming,  unsuit- 
able, uncomely,  unseemly,  improper. 
Of  all  God's  works,  which  do  this  world  adorn, 

There  is  no  one  more  faire  and  excellent. 
Then  is  man's  body  both  for  powre  and  form, 

Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  gouernment; 

But  none  then  it  more  foule  and  indecent, 
Distempered  through  misrule  and  passions  base. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Of  the  indecencies  of  an  Heroick  Poem,  the  most  remark- 
able are  those  that  show  disproportion  either  between  the 
persons  and  their  actions,  or  between  the  manners  of  the 
Poet  and  the  Voem.—Hobbs.  On  the  Frcf.  before  Gondibert. 

Your  lordship  knows  I  am  a  servant ;  and  I  could  not  run 
away  if  I  would,  or  at  least  it  had  been  to  little  purpose, 
though  I  should  have  adventured  to  do  so  indecent  and  so 
undutiful  an  action.— iKti/ow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 

And  when  indecentli/  I  rave. 

When  out  my  brutish  passions  break, 

With  gall  in  every  word  I  speak, 

She  with  soft  speech  my  anguish  cheers. 

Or  melts  ray  passions  down  with  tears. 

Swift.  To  Stella,  1723-4. 

I  was  indeed  amazed  to  find  a  poor  harmless  woman,  weak 
though  learned,  guilty  of  nothing  but  what  her  religion 
infused  in  her,  so  carried  to  an  rndeccnce  of  barbarity,  that 
it  appears  that  Bonner  himself  was  not  cruel  enough  for 
her,  or  at  least  for  her  confessor. 

Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  v6\.  Hi.  Introd. 

Conclude,  therefore,  -when  ye  hear  a  certain  language  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  equally  foolish,  as  it  is  indecent ;  and 
that  we  may  safely  profess  a  belief  in  Jesus,  without  risking 
the  reputation  of  your  wisdom. 

Hurd.   Works,  vol.  vl.  Ser.  IS. 

rrnfane  talkers,  lewd  jesters,  and  they  who,  by  speech  or  ; 

■writing,  present  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  , 

the  indecencies  1  allude  to.  are  pests  of  society.  | 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  ■>.  j 
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I  IN-DECI'DUOUS.  Deciduous  is  applied  to 
trees,  whoso  leaves  fall ;  and  is  thus  opposed  to 
evergreens  which  are  indeciduous,  or  do  not  fall  the 
leaf. 

The  sun  and  Moon  are  usually  described  with  humane 
faces  ;  whether  herein  there  be  not  a  pagan  imitation,  and 
those  visages  at  first  implied  Apollo  and  Diana,  we  may 
make  some  doubt,  and  we  find  the  statua  of  the  sun  was 
framed  with  rales  about  the  head,  which  were  the  ittde- 
ciduous  and  unshaven  locks  of  Apollo. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

IN-DECI'SIVE.  ■)      It.Indecisivo;  Vt.Indecis, 
Indeci'sion.  )  "  Indecision,  an  vndecisiun," 

( Cotgrave. )  It  is  usual  to  write  ?7ndecided,  (qv. ) 
Lat.  Decidere,  to  cut  off,  (sc.)  dispute  or  discus- 
sion ;  and  thus  to  determine,  to  adjudge ;  and 
hence  Indecisive  is — 

Not  able  to  determine,  adjudge,  or  conclude; 
indetermining,  inconclusive,  hesitating. 

A  thousand  such 
his  general  merit.- 

Hitherto  all  their  difficulties  have  arisen  from  their  inde- 
cision, and  their  wrong  measures. 

Burt;e.  Letter  to  tlie  Rl.Hon.  Edmund  Perry. 
But  indecision,  though  a  vice  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter, is  the  natural  accomplice  of  violence. 

Id.  Appeal  from  lite  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

IN-DECLI'NABLE.      See  Un. 

That  may  not  be  declined ;  that  has  no  declension. 

But  many  of  them  [adverbs]  are  not  of  this  character,  and 
seem  to  have  been  contrived  for  no  other  purpose,  but  in 
order  to  express  by  one  indeclinable  word,  what  would 
otherwise  have  required  two  or  three  words,  as  well  as  a 
more  artful  syntax.— £eo/(ie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  1.  s.  3. 


IN-DECO'ROUS.  ■)      Lat.  In-decorus.      See 
Indecc'ri'm.  j  Indecent. 

Unfit,  unbecoming,  unseemly ;  applied  not  so 
strongly  as  indecent. 

As  if  a  herald  in  the  atchieveraent  of  a  king,  should  com- 
mit the  indecorum  to  set  his  helmet  sideways  and  close,  not 
full-faced  and  open  in  the  posture  of  direction  and  command. 
Milton.  Tetracliordon. 
The  offence  [loudness  in  the  responses  at  church]  men- 
tioned i'n  the  following  epistles  (though  it  may  seem  to  be 
committed  in  a  place  sacred  from  observation)  is  such  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  remark  upon  ;  for  though  he  who  does  it  is 
himself  only  guilty  of  an  indecorum,  he  occasions  a  criminal 
levity  in  all  others  who  are  present  at  it.— Tatter,  No.  54. 

At  his  time  of  life,  if  he  could  not  do  something  by  some 
sort  of  weight  of  opinion,  natural  or  acquired,  it  was  useless 
and  indecorous  to  attempt  any  thing  by  mere  struggle. 

Burke.  On  the  Army  Estimates,  1730. 
Some  slight  indecorums  therefore  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find,  if  the  author  (of  Job)  were  indeed  a  Jew  :  and 
such,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  -we  shall  find. 

Warburlon.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  2. 

IN-DEED.  Lat. /«/aeto,  in  fact;  used  for 
emphasis. 

Custance  was  yn  deade  never  married  to  the  Erie  Ed- 
munde,  the  wich  yn  deade  truely  marled  Luce,  sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Millain.— Zc/afid.  Collectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

I  scapte  the  deth,  I  grauiit,  and  brake  the  bands. 

And  lurked  in  a  marrise  all  the  nyght, 

Among  the  ooze,  while  they  did  set  their  sailes  : 

If  it  so  be  that  they  indede  so  dyd. 

Surrey.   J'irgile.  jEneis,  b.  ii. 

One  thing  in-deede  I  did,  and  will 

For  ever  crave  :  that  dwell  I  may 

In  howse  of  high  Jehovah  still.  Sidney,  Ps.  27. 

IN-DEF.VTIGABLE.  ^       See  i7n.     Fr.  7n- 
Indefa'tigably.  >  defntif/able  ;   It.  Inde- 

Indefa'tigableness.        j  fnticahile. 
That  cannot  be  wearied  or  tired,  worn  out  or 
exhausted — by  labour. 

Or  spread  his  aerie  flight 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  He.  Milton. 


se  Lost,  b.  ii. 

!  great  eye  of 

possi- 


H  every  man  would  consider  God  to 

the  world  watching  perpetually  over  al. 

that  his  hand  is  indefatigable,  and  his  ear  ever  opei 
hly  sin  might  be  extirpated  from  ofl'the  face  of  the 

Bp.  Taylor.    Tlie  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  9. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  many  occasions  given  him  to 
distinguish  himself  very  eminently,  both  as  to  his  courage, 
conduct,  and  indefatigable  application. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1704. 
They  come  short  of  his  indefntiqnblen-ss. 

Pain'ell.    Life  of  Zoilns.  ndfn. 


Tlie  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising,  if  we,  who 
have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  in  war, 
should  conquer  one  who  acts  in  every  instance  with  indefa- 
tigalile  vigilance. — Blair,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  27. 

They  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them,  [and]  they  are 
indefulignblynice  in  keeping  themselves  clean,  for  which 
purpose  nature  has  furnished  them  with  a  brush  under  each 
foot.— Co u^per.   Treatment  of  his  Hares. 

IN-DEFE'ASIBLE.  See  Un.  Fr.  Desfaire, 
to  undo  ;  and  thus,  to  annul. 

That  cannot  be  annulled,  abrogated,  avoided, 
or  made  void. 


Others  objected,  that  if  the  blood  gave 
title,  how  came  it  that  the  Lady  Jane's  r 
reign  ! — Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation 


ndefeasibU 
er  did  not 
1553. 


This  transaction  is  sometimes  called  the  social  compact, 
and  these  supposed  original  regulations  compose  what  are 
meant  by  the  constitution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  form,  on  one  side,  the  inherent,  indefea- 
sible prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  un- 
alienable imprescriptible  birthright  of  the  subject. 

Palcy.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  3. 

IN-DEFE'CTIBLE.  ^        Lat.   Deficere,    de. 

Indefectibi'litv.  \fectum,  to  undo.     See 

InDEFE'cTIVE.  j     iNDEflCIENT. 

That  cannot  be  undone  ;  that  cannot  fail  oi:  be 
wanting,  or  decay  ;  unfailing. 

He  alone  hath  infallibility  and  indefectibilily,  whether  in 
decretis  fidei,  or  in  praceptis  morum,  as  Bellarmine  .... 

Bp.  Hall.  The  True  Peace  Maker. 

He  [Lactantius]  means  if  men  were  born  originally,  and 
without  undergoing  any  trial,  into  such  a  state  as  the  good 
angels  are  novv  in,  and  the  saints  shall  be  in  after  the  resur- 
rection, namely,  a  state  of  indefectible  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, then  the  nature  of  rewards  and  punishments  would  be 
taken  away.— C^ur/ce.  Letler  to  Mr.  Dodwell. 

All  those  attributes  which  Aristotle's  definition.  — the 
eternal  most  excellent  living  thing— or  that  of  Tertullian, — 
the  supreme  great  thing — do  include  or  imply,  namely,  hia 
unify  first,  then  his  eternity  and  indefectibilily,  his  immense 
omnipresence,  his  spirituality,  his  justice  and  veracity,  his 
sovereign  majesty  and  authority.- £ar;oii>,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

Repentance  and  forgiveness  stand  in  the  breach,  and 
supply  the  impossibilities  of  indefecliee  obedience. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser,  12. 
Seven  are  my  daughters,  of  a  form  divine 
With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  line. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  vi. 


IN-DEFE'NSIBLE.  "i       It  is  usual  to  write 
Indefe'nsibly.  >  Z/ndefended. 

Indefe'nsive.  j     That  cannot  be  guard, 

ed,  secured,  fortified,  upheld,  supported,  or  main- 
tained. 


Forasmuch  as  Thomas  himself  had  seen  three 
of  persons  raised  from  the  dead  by  our  Saviour,  during  the 
time  of  his  converse  with  him  ;  all  which  must  needs,  upon 
the  strictest  terms  of  reason,  render  his  unbelief  and  doubt- 
ing of  our  Saviour's  own  resurrection  (so  unquestionably 
attested)  utterly  indefensible.— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  4. 

When  men  find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
what,  on  the  very  proposal,  they  thought  utterly  indefensible, 
they  grow  doubtful  of  their  owii  reason;  they  are  thrown  into 
a  sort  of  pleasing  surprise  ;  they  run  along  with  the  .speaker, 
charmed  and  captivated  to  find  such  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
reasoning,  where  all  seemed  barren  and  unpromising. 

Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Pref. 

H  there  is  propriety,  however,  in  thus  representing  tha 
amours  of  guilty  intoxication,  by  which  figure  Milton  calls 
it,  some  of  the  terms  of  expression  are  still  indefensibly 
inAeiicate.—Mickle.  Lusiad,  b.  ix.  Note  32. 

IN-DEFFCIENT.  >      It.  and  Sp.  IndeficienU ; 

Indefi'cienct.  )  Lat.  In-deficiens,  in  (priv. ) 

and  deficere,  to  undo,  and,  consequentially,  to  fail. 

Unfailing,  never  wanting  or  falling  off. 
5.  Lastly,  there  is  a  sort  of  God's  dear  servants  who  walk 
in  perfectness,  who  perfcl  hotyvess  in  Ihe  fear  of  God;  and 
they  have  a  degree  of  clarity  and  divine  knowledge  more 
than  we  can  discourse  of.  and  more  certain  than  the  demon- 
strations of  geometry,  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  indeficient 
as  the  light  of  heaven. — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii,  Ser.  G. 

In  this  field 

The  indrfieient  spring  no  winter  fears. 

G.  Fletcher.  Clirist's  Triumph  after  Death. 

A  great  deal  more  ado  was  made,  by  occasion  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Mary's  ad  clerum  upoii  the  like  points  :  viz. 
about  the  indeficienci/  of  faith,  final  perseverance,  sin  the 
proper  cause  of  reprobation.  &c. 

Sliype.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1595. 


IND 

IN-DE'FINITE.  ^  ¥v.  Indefini ;  \t.  Inde- 
Inde'finitely.  {fiailo:  Sp.  Lidefiniiio.  It 
Inde'f INITENESS.  f  IS  usuiil  to  write  t'ndefined. 
Indefi'nitude.  J  Lat.  Define.re,  quasi  finem 
dare ;  to  set  a  bound  or  limit. 

Unbounded,  unlimited,  indeterminate,  unre- 
stricted. 

The  indefinite  form  of  speech,  in  the  author  I  cite,  shows 
as  if  he  meant  some  remote  place  by  the  Franks,  admitting 
he  had  intended  only  but  what  we  now  call  French. 

Drayton.  Poliz-Olbion,  s.  3.  Scldm.  lUustralions. 

And  besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indofinitehj,  when  it 
should  determine  or  expire  ;  which  made  tlie  English 
esteeme  it  as  a  tribute,  carried  vnder  faire  termes. 

Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  HI. 

The  indefiniteneise  of  the  charge  implies  a  senerallity. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Best  Bargaine. 

For  it  is  very  plain,  that  even  where  things  are  finite  and 
determinate  in  their  number,  yet  they  arise  to  a  strange  and 
prodigious  multitude,  if  not  indvjinilude,  by  their  various 
positions,  combinations,  and  conjunctions. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  157. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  now,  that  those  begin  to  quote 
chymical  experiments,  that  are  not  themselves  acquainted 
with  chymical  operations,  men  would  leave  off  that  indefinite 
way  of  vouching,  the  chymists  say  this,  orthechymists  affirm 
that.—  Boijle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4G0. 

In  my  opinion,  the  name  of  the  Pacifick  Sea  ought  not  to 
be  extended  from  south  to  north  farther  than  from  30  to 
about  4  deg.  south  latitude,  aud  from  the  American  shore 
westward  indefinitely. — Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  16S4. 

The  reason  then  of  their  indefinitene.^s  is  with  me,  not 
'■  because  in  their  real  existent  natures  they  are  necessarily 
infinite."  but  quite  the  reverse,  viz.  because  they  have  no 
real  existent  nature  at  all.— Zaa'.  Enquiry.  Of  Space,  c.  1. 

Ind'finile  and  omnipresent  God, 
Inhabiting  eternity  !  shall  dust. 
Shall  ashes,  dare  presume  to  sing  of  thee  ? 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 
In  his  [Theobald's]  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  without  examination.     He  spealis  sometimes 
indefinitely,  when  he  has  only  one. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 

IiV-DEFLO'URI.SHING.  See  Undeflour. 
Lat.  Deflorare,  qimsi  Jlorem  demere,  to  take  away 
the,^o(wr. 

'E.vQV flourishing,  ever  blooming. 
Kos'd  all  in  lively  crimson  are  thy  cheeks, 

Where  beauties  indeflourishing  abide. 
And,  as  to  pass  his  fellow  either  seeks, 
Seems  both  to  blush  at  one  another's  pride. 

Victory  S;  Triumph. 


IND 


May  in  my  mind 

Indelihle  a  gratelul  sense  remain 

Of  favours  uudeserv'd  !  J.  Philips.  Cidfr,  b.  ii. 

This  is  done  with  a  flat  bone  instrument,  cut  full  of  fine 

teeth,  which,  being  dipped  in  the  staining  mixture,  prepared 

from  the  juice  of  the  dooe  dnoe,  is  stuck  into  the  skin  with 

a  hit  of  stick  ;  and  by  that  means  indelible  marks  are  made. 

Cook.  Tliird  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

I  will  never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  princes :  I  will 
never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of  courts  ■,  I  will  never 
pant  for  public  honours,  nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  affairs  of 
state.  Such  was  my  scheme  of  hfe,  which  I  impressed  i»- 
delibly  upon  my  memory.— Wfcr,  No.  101. 

My  lords,  upon  a  late  occasion  tliis  question  of  the  indele- 
biliti/  of  the  sacred  character  came  to  be  much  agitated  in 
this  house.— Bp.Horsley.  Speech,  April  13,  1804. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  knew  that  the  iiidelebility  of  the 
sacred  character  was  a  principle  in  the  church  of  Rome; 
but  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  equally  a  principle  in  the 
church  of  England.— /(i.  lb. 

IN-DELPBERATE.      See  Un. 

^^'ithout  deliberating ;  without  thought  or  re- 
flection ;  inconsiderate. 

A  man  drinks  himself  into  a  present  rage,  or  distraction 
of  mind  ;  in  which  condition  he  is  perhaps  carried  to  commit 
a  rape  or  a  murder,  which  action  is  indeed  iu  itself  sudden 
and  indeliberate.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  10. 

IN-DE'LICATE.  ^      Having  no   aUurcments 
Inde'licacy.  )  or  attractions;    and  thus, 

coarse,  vulgar. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  something  worse 
than  indelicacy ;  they  would  be  immoral,  did  you  treat  the 
detestable  sins  of  uncleanness  iu  the  same  manner  as  you 
rally  an  impertinent  self-love  and  an  artful  glance. 

Spectator,  No.  280. 

If  to  your  nice  and  chaster  ears 

That  term  indelicate  appears, 

Scripture  politely  shall  refine. 

And  melt  it  into  concubine.- CAjircAiW.   The  Ghost,  b.  iii. 

There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaims.  in  his 
Elements  of  Criticism,  should  have  expressed  himself  upon 
this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  English  comedy,  in  terms 


IN-DE'MNIFY,  v.  \       Fr.  Indemnlser, 
Indemnific.\'tio.\.     \)tife;   Sp.  Indemniz 
Inde'.mnity.  J  demnidad;     It.  Ind 


G.Fletcher.  Chr 


IN-DEL.VYED.  \      Also  formerly  Un. 
Indei.a'yedly.       5      Not  put  off  or  postponed, 
procrastinated  or  retarded. 

I  [Dr.  Chedsey]  have  written  to  my  Lord  Chancellor's  grace, 
and  have  made  my  lawful  excuse,  with  promise  to  make  my 
repair  indclaijed,  as  soon  as  I  have  done  my  service  in  the 
king  and  queen's  aJTairs. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Q.  Afar?/,  an.  1553. 

And  of  all  the  rest  of  their  doings  in  this  behalf,  to  make 
report  in  writing  unto  her  privy  council ;  to  the  end  that 
order  might  by  them  be  indelayedly  taken  for  the  furniture 
and  provision  thereof  accordingly.— Zd.  76.  an.  1553. 

According  to  the  tenor  whereof,  he  received  sundry  letters 
from  the  lords  of  the  council  to  proceed  indelat/edly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  premises.— /d.  lb.  an-  1556.  i 


Blair,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  47. 

dem- 
;  in- 
,     _  .  Indennito. 
Cotgrave  writes — In-dnmnifie. 

To  save  or  free  from  hurt,  injury,  or  harm  ; 
loss,  or  penalty,  or  punishment ;  to  save  harmless 
or  uninjured. 

I  am  content  to  graiit  him  for  the  while,  that  they  wy! 
sufficiently  prouide  for  thindempvitye  of  the  witnesses. 

Sir  T.  More,   Workes,  p.  970. 

If  these  be  the  limits  of  law  to  restrain  sin,  who  so  lame  a  ' 
sinner  but  may  hop  over  them  more  easily  than  over  those  ; 
Romulean  circumscriptions,  not  as  Remus  did  with  hard  ' 


,  but  with  all  indemnity  ? 
■the 


n.  Tetrachordon. 


Fr.  Indelihik ,-  It.  In- 
_  delihile  ;    Sp.  Indekhle. 

That  cannot  be  rased 
or  rubbed  out ;  that 
r  obliterated,  avoided  or 


IN-DE'LEBLE,  or' 

I\de'lible. 
Inde'libi.y. 

iNDELini'LITY. 

cannot  be  eradicated  i 

annulled.  i 

T:ie  women  differ  in  their  apparell  from  the  men,  razing 
their  skins  with  sharpe  instruments,  and  putting  thereon  an 
ind,'lihl^  lilacke  colour,  marking  their  faces  with  diuers 
blacke  lines.— PKfc/ms.  His  Pilgrimage,  b.  viii.  c.  3.  §  7. 

I  desire  to  be  answered — To  what  purpose  is  this  indehble  I 
ima?e  or  idea  of  God  in  us.  if  there  he  no  such  thing  as  God 
existent  in  the  world  '.  or  who  sealed  so  deep  an  impression 


of  that  character 


//.  More.  Antidote  agai. 


Moreover  the  character  of  the  chancellour  is  esteemed  so 
sacred  and  inviolable,  that  it  remains  .altogether  indeleble 
but  by  death  onely.— Evelyn.  The  Stale  nf  France. 

If.  say  they,  such  a  God  as  we  are  told  of  had  created  and 
formed  us,  surely  lie  would  have  left  upon  our  minds  a 
n.itive  and  indeleble  inscription  of  himself,  whereby  we  must 
needs  have  felt  him  without  seeking  him. — Bentley,  Ser.  3. 


here  that  they  will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall  I 
out  on  this  occasion.— Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Lord  Arlington. 

In  the  year  of  his  M.ijestv'3  happy  restoration,  the  first  I 
play  I  undertook  was  the  Date  of  Guise,  as  the  fairest  way  i 
which  the  act  of  indemnity  h.ad  then  left  us  of  setting  forth 
the  rise  of  the  late  rebellion  ;  and  by  exploding  the  villanies 
of  it  upon  the  stage,  to  precaution  posterity  against  the  like  I 
errors. — Dryden.  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  \  ; 

Many  persons  are  proprietors  of  slaves  who  have  come 
innocently  by  them,  and  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
demnify, if  a  general  em,ancipation  of  slaves  in  our  colonies 
■were  immediately  to  take  place. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  ii.  s.  656. 

Indemnification  is  capable  of  some  estimate  ;  dignity  has 
no  standard.— Barte.  On  ci  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 

IN-DEMO'NSTRABLE.     See  U.v.     Lat.  In. 

demonstrahilis. 

That  cannot  bo  proved  (by  reasoning.) 
Because  the  degree  of  malignity  in  every  errour  was  often- 
times undiscernable,  and  most  commonly  indemonstrable, 
their  zeal  was  alike  against  all. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  2. 

It  is  altogether  as  easy  and  as  just  for  any  man  to  reject 

them,  as  for  those,  that  take  them  for  granted,  to  assert 

them,  being  indeed  all  of  them  as  indemonstrable  as  the 

conclusion  to  be  inferred  from  them. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 
_  We  find  likewise  §ctne  of  the  axioms  of  geometry  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  as  axioms,  and  as  indemonstrable  prin- 
ciples of  mathematical  reasoning. 

Reid.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  C.  c.  7. 


IND 

IN-DE'NIZE.  >      More  commonly  En. 
I.ndeniza'tion.  S      To  give  or  bestow  (ex  do, 
natione  regis)  the  rights  of  a  natural  born  subjects 
to  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights. 
The  beasts  in  cuery  glen, 
Which  first  to  kill  me  had  ordain'd, 
Were  by  my  ptiuiledge  restrain'd. 
Who  indenized  was  within  those  bounds. 


Amongst  other  things  was  a  pardon  to  West,  who  being 
privy  to  the  late  conspiracy,  had  revealed  the  accompHces  t» 
save  his  own  neck.  There  were  also  another  paruon  aud 
two  indenizations.— Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  an.  16S6. 

IN-DENT,  V.  ^  Fr. Endenter  ,■  It.  Indentare ; 
Inde'.nt,  n.  I  i.  e.  says  Minshew,  indere 
Ikdent.a'tion.  I  denies,  as  it  were  to  put  in 
Inde'nting,  n.  f  teeth,  so  that  one  fould  may 
Inde'ntment.  I  answer  another  like  teeth;  i.e. 
Inde'.ntlre.      )  dentatmn  facere.      Perhaps,  to 

make  a  dent  or  dint;  but  see  the  quotation  from 

Blackstone. 

Fr.  Endenter, — to  snip,  notch,  jag  on  the  edges, 

(Cotgrave:)  to  cut  (by  usage)  in  a  waving  line, 

to  hound  by  a  bending,  waving  line. 

In  Massinger,  consequentially,  to  bargain. 
And  ther  was  redy  the  seneschall  of  Carcassone,  his  baner 

before  hym,  the  whicli  was  goules,  a  shefTe,  syluer,  thre 

cheuorns  in  the  sheffe,  bordred  syluer  indented. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  GO. 

We  must  shewe  the  kyng  of  England  both  your  comission 
that  you  had  aucthoritie  to  receiue  it  fro  the  French  king, 
and  also  that  you  by  your  indenture,  sealed  with  your  scale 
of  armes,  shall  con'fesse  that  you  receiue  the  ciiie  as  a  gift, 
and  not  rendred  as  a  right  to  the  kyng  vour  master,  or  els 
he  you  sure  that  the  citie  shall  not  be  deliiic-red. 

Hall.  Hen.  /'//f.  an.  10. 

With  more  noble  and  graceful  severity  than  Popilius, 
the  Roman  legate,  used  with  Antiochus.  to  limit  and  level 
out  the  direct  way  from  vice  to  virtue,  with  straightest  and 
exactest  lines  on  either  side,  not  winding  or  indenting  so 
much  as  to  the  right  hand  of  fair  pretences. 

Milton.  Doctrine  S,-  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c  H, 

Ant.  When  I  presented  it, 
I  did  not  indent  with  her,  to  what  use. 
She  should  employ  it. 

Massinger.  A  Very  IVoman,  Actl.  SO.  !• 
And  here  the  smug  and  siluer  Trent  shall  runne, 
In  a  new  channell.  faiie  and  euenly: 
It  shall  not  winde  with  such  a  deepe  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottome  here. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iii.  9C.  1. 
But  that  which  glads  and  makes  him  proud'st  of  all, 
Is  when  the  brabling  neighbours  on  him  call 
For  counsel  in  some  crabbed  case  of  law, 
Or  some  indeniments,  or  some  bond  to  draw. 

Bp.  Hall,  h.  iv.  Sat.  2. 
Auxiliar  to  his  son,  Ulysses  bears 
The  plumy-crested  helms  and  pointed  spears, 
With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  six 
The  spiry  god  unfolds  his  spheric  form. 
Through  large  indentings  draws  his  lubrlc  train, 
And  seeks  the  refuge  of  Apollo's  fane. 

Welslod.  Grid.  Melam.  b.  xr. 
Wiose  tempers,  inclinations,  sence.  and  wit, 
Like  two  indenluies,  did  agree  so  tit. 

Butler.   Upon  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii. 


lying  under  the  shore.— Cooi.  Second  Voyage.,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 

If  a  deed  be  made  by  more  parties  than  one,  there 
ought  to  be  regularly  as  many  copies  of  it  as  there  are 
parties,  and  each  should  be  cut  or  indented  (formerly  in 
acute  angles  insfar  dentium,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  but  at 
present  in  a  waving  line)  on  the  top  or  side,  to  tally  or 
correspond  with  the  other;  which  deed  so  ma.-ie  is  called  an 
indenture. —  Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  p.  20. 


IN-DEPE'NDENT,  adj.  ^ 

Indepe'nden't,  n.  I 

Indepe'nde.'^ti.v.  { 

Indepe'ndence.  / 

Indepe'ndency.  I 

Indepe'nding.  J 

or  supported  by,  unsustaincd, 

connected ;    not  connected   i 

subordinate  to  ;  not  mi'-:,  ■,'- 

But  some  of  the  f.  rv  .  ,  ,  - 
own  martial  deeds,  ati'l  ;  ,  , 

touch'd  with  envy  to  h-.  >  ;  :  ' 
which  they  contemn'd.  took  advani 
Independent  names,  and  the  virulen 
raise  disturbance.- J!/!«o7!.  An  Ans 


Fr.  Indtpendant ; 
It.   and    Sp.   Iiide- 

pendente. 

Not  hanging  from 
or  resting  or  relying 
upon ;  not  sustained 
unsupported  ;  un- 
■ith,  as  inferior  or 
iif  ;;r  subject  to. 

'  enough  for  theif 

.■)i:.^e  of  Commons, 

;,':  ■"■.;  a  new  model 

,,,'c  or  P,-esbyterian  and 

:e  of  some  ministers,  to 

ccr  to  Eikon  Basililie. 


IND 

They  that  we  call  Inicpundeiih,  are  only  such  as  hold 
Ihat  no  cl.issis  or  ss'nods  have  a  superiority  over  any  par- 
ticular church,  and  that  therfore  they  ouijht  all  to  be  pluck'd 
up  by  the  roots,  as  branches,  or  rather  as  the  very  trunk  of 
hierarclty  itself.— il/«/on.  Def.  of  the  People  of  England. 

Or  else,  that  although  there  be  in  truth  such  a  being  as 
God,  yet  the  world  had  not  this  its  eternal  existence  by  any 
derivation  or  influx  from  Him,  but  hath  it  absolutely  and 
independentiij. — Jiale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  71. 

Some  there  are  (they  know)  which  can  be  content  to  admit 
of  an  orderly  subordination  of  severall  parishes  to  presby- 
teries, and  those  again  to  synods ;  others  are  all  for  a  pa- 
rochiall  absolutenesse  and  independence. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Yet  [you  Salmasius]  assert  to  the  highest  degree  that  can 
te,  the  independence  of  a  king,  whom  you  defend ;  and  will 
not  allow  him  to  owe  his  sovereignty  to  the  people,  but  to 
liis  descent. — Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

These,  therefore,  being  distinct  and  proper  actions,  do  ne- 
ccs.'^arily  evince  an  indcnmdinn  and  self-subsisting  agent. 
Bp.  Hall.  The  Invisible  World,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

Either  there  has  always  existed  some  one  unchangeable 
and  independent  Being,  from  which  all  other  beings  that  are 
or  ever  were  in  the  universe,  have  received  their  original ; 
or  else  there  has  been  an  infinite  succession  of  changeable 
and  dependent  beings,  produced  one  from  another  in  an 
endless  progression,  without  any  original  cause  at  all. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  2. 

Nor  can  a  man  independentiij  upon  the  overruling  in- 
fluence of  God's  blessing,  care  and  cark  himself  one  penny 
richer,  any  more  than  one  cubit  taller. 

South,  vol.  iv,  Ser.  10. 

'  'Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  smil'd, 
"  Give  me,"  I  cry'd  (enough  for  me) 
"  Jly  bread,  and  independency  !" — Pope.  Horace,  Ep.  7. 

"Who,  taught  in  infancy  to  know 

The  comforts  which  from  labour  flow, 

Are  independent  o^\.\\e  ^XGZi, 

Kor  know  the  wants  of  pride  and  state.— ro/;oH,  Fable  1. 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart-and  eagle-eye, 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Smollett.  To  Independence. 

The  king,  however,  now  declared  that  he  considered  the 
independency  and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  one  of  the  best 
securities  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  conducive 
to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
.    Behha:n.  Hisiorij  of  Great  Britain.  George  III.  &n.\U\. 

IN-DEPREHE'NSIBLE.      See  Deprehend. 
That  cannot  be  caught  or  seized  (sc.  the  intent 
or  meaning) ;  cannot  be  discovered  or  detected. 
Calling  the  second  a  case  perplexed  and  indeprehensible. 
Bp.  Morton.  Discharge,  SfC.  (1633.)  p.  17-1. 

'    IN-DKPRPVABLE.     See  Un. 

That  cannot   be   taken  away,    withdrawn,    or 


It  [the  sovereign  good]  should  not  he  transient  nor  derived 
from  the  will  of  others,  nor  in  their  power  to  take  away ; 
but  be  durable,  self-derived,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
indeprivable. — Harris.  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  p.l . 

IN-DESE'RT,  n.     See  Un-deserved. 

Demerit,  imwortbiness. 

All  those  who  made  their  entrance  into  the  world  with  the 
same  advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals,  are 
apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits  a  reflection  on  their  own 
indeserts.—Spectator ,  No.  2j6. 

IN-DE'SINENT.  ■)      „         .  . 

Inde'sinently.        ]      Unceusmg  or  mcessant. 

The  last  kind  of  activity,  and  the  perceptivity  resulting 
from  it,  is  much  more  noble,  more  indesinent,  and  indefea- 
sible than  the  6iit.— Baxter.  On  the  Soul,  c.  1.  p.  351. 


His  verdant  blood 

In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 

Indecinently  vigorous.  Smart.   The  Hop  Garden,  b.i. 

IN-DESTRU'CTIBLE.     .See  Destroy. 

That  cannot  bo  dcstrvyed  or  demolished. 

I  shall  leave  you  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  hence  be 
argued,  that  neither  fire  nor  sulphur  are  primitive  and  inde- 
itructibte  boiies.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  53S. 

Quicksilver  is  by  manv  learned  men,  as  well  chymists  as 
other.^,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  few  most  indestructible 
bodies  in  nature.— «.  lb.  p.  653. 


Also  anciently, 
and  now  more 
commonly,  Un- 
'  determined. 

That  cannot 
be  bounded  or 


IND 

IN-DETE'RMINABLE.ao:;- 

Indete'rminabi.e,  n. 

Indete'rminate. 

Indete'rminately. 

Indetermina'tion. 

Indete'rmined. 
limited,  defined  or  ended ;    that  cannot  be  con- 
cluded, decided,  or  resolved. 

Here  also  we  may  meditate,  that  his  memory  is  indeter- 
minable and  unalterable,  ever  remembering  to  do  us  good, 
and  to  present  our  needs  to  God  by  the  means  of  his  holy 
intercession. — Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  I  ad,  s.  3. 

To  condemn  such  indeterminables  unto  him  that  demanded 
on  what  hand  Venus  was  wounded,  the  philosopher  thought 
it  a  suflicient  resolution  to  re-enquire  upon  what  leg  king 
Philip  \iMei.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  I. 

But  [God]  finding  these  two  principles  [body  and  soul]  the 
one  dark  and  obscure,  the  other  turbulent,  foolish,  and 
senseless;  both  imperfect,  disordered,  and  indeterminate; 
he  so  digested  and  disposed  them,  that  he  composed  of  them 
the  most  goodly,  beautiful,  and  absolute  living  creature  that 
is.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  845. 

Whether  we  subduct  that  number  of  ten  out  of  the  last 
generations  of  men,  or  out  of  generations  a  thousand  years 
since,  or  indeterminately  out  of  the  whole  collection,  cer- 
tainly the  residue  must  needs  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was 
before  that  subduction  made. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  106. 

Her  [the  Holy  Virgin's]  discourses  with  herself  could  have 
nothing  of  distrust,  but  much  of  sadnesse  and  wonder,  and 
the  indelennination  of  her  thoughts  was  a  trouble,  great  as 
the  passion  of  her  love. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  ". 


such  ! 


[Theology]  does,  from  Scripture,  give  u 
of  the  age  of  the  world,  that  it  hath  set  us  certain  limits, 
within  which  so  long  a  duration  may  be  bounded,  without 
mistaking  in  our  reclioning.  Whereas  philosophy  leaves  us 
to  the  vastness  of  indeterminate  duration,  without  any  cer- 
tain limits  at  all.— /d.  lb. 

The  eternal  lieight  of  indelerniin'd  space! 

The  eternal  depth  of  condescending  grace  ! 

Brooke.   Universal  Beauty,  b.  v. 

Positiv 
manner, 
are  in  their  i 


,  „        .  .  „  .    .vhich 

Paleg.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  S, 


Thus,  by  the  mediation  of  a  second  Adam,  are  we  delivered 
from  the  worst  and  most  dreadful  part  of  the  sentence  on 
the  first:  that  which  denounced  death  absolutely  and  fnrfe- 
terminately. — Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  iii.  Disc.  2. 

IN-DEVI'RGINATE.     Dcvirginate,  (qv. )  to 
cause  to  be  no  longer  a  virgin  :  and  Indevirginate, — 
Still  a  virgin  ;  not  deprived  of  virginity 

Ye  three  there  are. 

Whose  mindes,  she  neither  can  deceiue  nor  moue  ; 

Pallas,  the  seede  of  -■Egis-bearing  Joue  ; 

Who  still  liues  imleuirginate :  her  eyes 

Being  blew,  and  sparkling  like  the  freezing  skies. 

Chapman.  Homer.  A  Hymn  to  Fcnus. 

IN-DEyO'TE.^       See  Undevoit.       Fr.  /n- 
Indevo'ted.  I  devotj   Sp.  Indeooto ,-  in,  and 

Indevo'tion.        (devote,  (qv.)  La.t.  De-votum. 
Indevol't.  J       Not  pledged  or  promised, 

dedicated  or  given  up  to  ;  not  given,  (sc. )  to  god- 
liness, piety,  or  religion ;  ungodly,  irreligious. 

If  we  be  not  unacquainted  with  ourselves,  we  are  sc  con- 
scious of  our  own  weaknesse,  that  we  know  every  puffe  of 
temptation  is  able  to  blowe  us  over;  they  are  onlyour  prayers 
that  must  stay  us  from  being  carried  away  with  the  violent 
assaults  of  discontentment ;  under  which,  a  praying  soul 
can  no  more  miscarry,  than  an  Indevout  soul  can  enjoy 
safety.— jB;;.  Hall.  Of  Contentatian. 

lint  if  we  live  in  an  age  of  indevotion,  we  think  ourselves 
well  assoiled  if  we  be  warmer  then  their  ice. 

Bp.  Taylor.   The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  ad  s.  5. 

It  would  be  remembred  that  the  Baptist  did  more  upon  a 
lesse  necessity,  and  possibly  the  greatnesse  of  the  example 
may  entice  us  on  a  little  further,  then  the  customs  of  the 
world  or  our  own  indevotions  would  engage  us. 

Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  ad  s.  8. 

Mr.  Wotton  tells  me  he  has  disposed  of  all  the  Tabulae, 
and  Mr.  Mortlock  says  the  same,  and  you  will  have  your 
money  by  Dr.  Mills  or  me  ;  but  they  give  no  good  account 
of  the  other  little  book.    There  are  so  many  of  the  same 


argumen 


andf 


indevote  an  age.     But  you  i 


have 


little  -gatience.—BenUey.  Letter,  \ 

So  neither  is  that  devotion,  which  is  kindled  by  the  elo- 
quence of  an  indevout  preacher,  any  wit  the  less  acceptable 
to  God  for  their  not  being  themselves  alTected  with  the  zeal 
they  beget  in  others.- ioyfe.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
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What  pity,  that  Mr.  Cowley's  connections  with  some  per- 
sons indevoted  to  the  excellent  chancellor,  kept  him  at  a 
distance  from  a  man,  so  congenial  to  himself,  and  for  whom 
he  could  not  but  entertain  tlie  highest  esteem  ! 

Hurd,  Dial.  3.  On  Retirement.  Note. 

I'N  D  E  X.        ^        Fr.  and  It.  Indice ;  Sp.  Index  ,- 
I'ndice.  ij   Lat.  Index;    Fr.  Indiquer ,-    It. 

I'ndicate,  t).     I  Indicare  ;     Sp.  Indicar  ;     Lat. 
Indica'tion.     Y  Indicare,   quasi  dicendo  signifi- 
Indi'cative.    I  care  vel  denuntiare  ;    to  signify 
I'ndicatory.  )  or  denote  by  telling. 
That  which  shows  or  points  to  ;  as  the  index  of 

a  book,  that  shows  the  contents  ;  or  of  a  clock, 

that  points  to  the  hour.      And  to  indicate. — 
To  signify  or  give  sign  or  notice  of,  to  announce, 

to  betoken,  to  show,  to  point  out,  to  disclose,  to 

discover. 

With  that  I  sent  the  prattling  wench  away. 
Lest  when  my  lisping  guilty  tongue  should  halt, 
My  lips  might  proue  the  index  to  my  fault. 

Drayton.  Rosamond  to  King  Henry. 

Methinks"  'tis  a  pitiful  piece  of  knowledge,  that  can  be 
learnt  from  an  index ;  and  a  poor  ambition  to  be  rich  in  the 
inventory  of  another's  treasure. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  15. 

He  [Demacatus]  answer'd :  A  foole  could  never  hold  hia 
peace.     For  too  much  talking  is  ever  the  indice  of  a  foole. 
B.  Jonsoi      - 


To  suppose  a  watch,  or  any  other  the  most  curious  auto- 
maton, by  the  blind  hits  of  chance,  to  perform  diversity  of 
orderly  motions,  to  indicate  the  hour,  day  of  the  moneth, 
tides,  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  like,  with  an  unparallel'd 
exactness,  and  all  without  the  regulation  of  art,  this  were 
the  more  pardonable  absurdity. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  S. 

And  that  in  the  plain  table  there  had  not  been  only  the 
description  and  indication  of  hours,  but  the  configurations 
and  indications  of  the  various  phases  of  the  moon,  the  mo- 
tion and  place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptick,  and  divers  other 
curious  indications  of  celestial  motions. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  340. 

And  I  understand,  though  not  the  degree  and  excellency, 
yet  the  truth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  instance  of 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in  the  several  parts  was  ex- 
pressed in  all  forms,  indicative,  optative,  enunciative. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Ser.  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office  Ministerial. 

Yet  I  half  suspect  he  went  no  farther  for  his  learning 
than  the  index  of  Hebrew  names  and  etymologies,  which  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  some  English  Bibles. 

Dryden.  Dedication  of  the  Medal 

How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale. 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

The  wise  and  sovereign  physician  of  souls,  who  considers 
not  so  much  what  we  do  wish,  as  what  we  should  wish, 
often  discerns,  that  this  pra?ternatural  thirst  indicates  and 
calls  for  a  lancet,  rather  than  a  julep,  and  knows  it  best  to 
attempt  the  cure,  rather  by  taking  away  somewhat  that  we 
have,  than  by  giving  that,  which  only  a  spiritual  superfluity 
reduces  us  to  v/ant.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  S70. 

I  believe  what  you  scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in  op- 
position to  turgid  and  bombast  expression,  may  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the  certain  in- 
dication of  a  great  spirit,  and  impudence  the  affectation  of 
H.— Spectator,  No.  350. 

In  youth,  the  index  of  maturer  years. 
Left  by  her  school-companions  at  their  play, 
She'd  often  wander  in  the  wood,  or  roam 
The  wilderness,  in  quest  of  curious  flow'r. 
Or  nest  of  bird  unknown,  till  eve  approach'd. 
And  hemm'd  her  in  the  shade. 

Logan.  The  Episode  of  Levinia. 
Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 
That  turns  and  turns  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather ; 
Look  up — your  brains  begin  to  swim, 
'Tis  in  the  clouds— that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather.— Couyer.  The  Jackdaw. 

The  dominion  which  our  Lord  exercised  over  that  unruly 
element  [the  sea]  is  an  indication  of  the  dignity  of  his  ra- 
and  that  by  him  all  things  were  made ;  and  none  be- 
sides himself  ever  wrought  this  miracle. 

Jortin.   Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

That  they  do  coincide,  that  is,  that  truth  is  productive  of 

utility,  and  utility  indicative  of  truth,  may  he  thus  proved. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  c.  2. 

In  consequence  of  this  project,  great  preparations  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  indicatory  of  an  ap- 
proaching siege.— Bf/i*om.  Hist,  of  GreatBrituin,  an.  )781. 

IN-DPCIBLE.       Ii.  Indiribik  ;    Fr.  Indicihle. 
Unspeakable,  unexpressable  by  words,"  (Cot- 
grave.) 


If  the  malignity  of  this  sail  contagion  spend  no  1 
l^fore  winter,  the  nalamitj-  v  ill  be  indicibU. 

Eveli/n.  Mem.  To  Ld.  Cornebery,  Sept.  9, 


I6G5. 


INDI'CT,  ol•^       k\^o  Endkt  ov  Enditc.     Fr. 
Indi'te,  I'.  Etidicter,  enditer ;   It.  Indeitare, 

Inei'cter.  I  indittare.      With  us  ( Skinner) 

Indi'ctmf.nt.     V  dktnre,  sou  actionem  intcndero, 
I.N'Di'cTiNG,  n.    I  to  diclale,  (i.  e.  to  say  or  spe;ik, 
Indi'ction.        I  what  another  shall  write;)  to 
Indi'ctive.        }  propose   an  action  or  suit  at 
law.      Spelman  (in  v.  Indictamenlmii)  derives  the 
Fr.  Endicter  from  the   Gr.  Ec5o!Kj/uo-0ai,  to  show 
or  point  out,  (so. )  the  accused.     To  uirfiVe,  con- 
sequentially,— 

To  write,  (se. )  what  the  muse  or  mind  of  the 
writer  may  dictate ;  what  the  law,  or,  in  the  form 
and  manner,  which  the  law,  may  dictate  or  pre- 
scribe ;  to  charge  or  accuse  in  a  dictated  or  pre- 
scribed form  of  words ;  to  prescribe  or  appoint,  a 
place  where  or  time  when ;  and,  generally,  to 
prescribe,  declare,  or  pronounce ;  to  charge  or 
accuse. 

See  the  quotations  from  Blackstone  and  Gibbon. 

All  deuoiile  of  conning  and  experience 
Mnner  of  hiditing.  reason  and  eloquence. 
Chancer.  A  Baladc.  The  TenCommaundements  of  Lotie. 

For  first  the  pl.icenow  appointed,  and  all  places  heretofore 
appointed  by  tlie  Bjis  of  Rome,  taking  upon  themselves  to  ; 
indifl  councils,  is,  and  have  ever  been  of  late  within  their  1 
own  dominions  or  so  near  to  the  same  tli.it  thereby  they  j 
have  assured  to  themselves  to  be  both  judges  and  parties  in  ■ 
all  things  that  niav  in  any  thing  touch  them  or  their  usurped  , 
autliority.— A'.  Hen.  VIII.  to  Wyatt,  an.  2D. 

And  that  sometyme  suche  as  are  in  conclusion  neuer  in- 
ci/ffliled  neyther,  but  after  all  that  delyuered  byproclamacio, 
&'  yet  good  causes  in  ye  meane  whyle  why  they  were  kept 
to.—Sir  T.  More.  Worhes,  p.  085. 


IND 

He  agreed  that  neither  he  nor  they  should  accept  of  the 
indiction  of  a  General  Council,  but  by  all  mutual  consent. 
Burnel.  History  of  ll:e  Reformnlion,  an.  1536. 

The  fiaius  publicum,  which  we  meet  with  so  often,  may 
be  sometimes  understood  as  entirely  the  same  with  the 
indictive  funeral,  and  sometimes  only  as  a  species  of  it. 

Kennel.  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.  ii.  c.  10. 
Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains, 
Tliat,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning, 
Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains, 

And  little  or  no  meaning.  Cnwper.  Ode  to  Apollo. 

An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more 
persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  pre- 
sented upo<i  oath  by,  a  grand  jury. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  23. 

Art  thou  not  angry.  Learning's  great  protector. 
To  hear  that  flimsy  author,  the  Inspector, 
Of  cant,  of  puff,  that  daily  vain  indilcr, 
Call  Addison,  or  Steele,  his  brother  writer? 

Smart.  The  Hitliad,  Epigram  in  the  Notes. 

There  arc  sonic-  other  combinations  or  systems  of  years, 
that  are  of  use  in  chronology,  as  that  called  the  indiction, 
which  is  a  period  of  15  ycai.c,  at  the  end  of  which  a  certain 
tribute  was  pain  by  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  by  which  the  emperors  ordered  publick  acts  to  be  dated. 
Priestley.  On  History,  Lect.  14, 

Tho  name  and  use  of  the  Indictions,  whi.-h    rrvt- 1^,  n^-^r 

tain  the  chronology  of  the  middle  age;.,  '    -      '      i' 

the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  Trihu 'J         :    ■      \-~\    "■■ 
subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  pui  pi 
edict  or  ;<irf;f/;r/n,  which  was  fixed  up  in  1 
of  each  diocese,  during  two  moiiri.>  jir,  I    ,       ,         ,, 
of  September.     And  by  a  very  t ,.  ,.         ,  .  ,  ,  ; 

word  Indiction  was  transfemil  ;.:  -  '     -      ■    '   : 

■which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the  in'  .i   .  p  !  .i:  \-  >;i  :i  m   M''ti\'  i 
for  payment. — Gibbon.  Roman  Empuc,  c.  17. 


^  Fr./«A'^e;«!<;  It.  and 
I  Sp.  Lidiffcrciite ;  Lat. 
(  Iii-diffcrens. 

)       Havimr  no  or  but  little 


And  the 

of  the  thai; 

Whvlste 


ter  More  saith  yet  further  that  vpon  indight- 
6s  the  indifjhtcrs  vse  not  to  sliewe  y«  names 
them  informacion.— /(/.  lb.  p.  DS7. 


dytors  of  the  deade, 
(l-'or  so  theire  name  they  banc) 
Be  led  by  ponipe  wyth  sergeaunts  sad 
The  epigrames  to  graue. 

Drant.  Horace.  Epistles.  To  Mcecmis.  \ 
Euen  in  lyke  wyse  (I  trust)  it  may  so  cnmme  to  passe,  iliat 
this  my  rude  translation  voyde  of  ornate  termes  and  elo- 
quent indityny,  may  (as  it  were)  in  his  playne  and  honicly 
English  cote,  be  as  well  accepted  of  the  fauorable  reader,  as 
■when  it  were  richely  clad  in  Romavn  vesture. 

Gotdyng.  Justine.  To  the  Reader. 
F.nire  Mirabella  was  her  name  wherf  by 
Of  all  those  crimes  she  there  indited  was. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc,  b.  vi.  c,  7. 
Kut  why  not  the  kiui-'s  pnrli.nment,  since  the  king  sum- 

!»(//('/ a  lufi'tin  ■ '!  I    '       "   ■■    \"t  were  they  not  lords  over 
that  council,^ -i  '-  ■  of  the  Reoplc  of  England. 

In  them  [l.inn's  suiuj  iii  ti.ey  bee  followed  in  course  of 

indictment)  there  pa.^iseth  a  double  jurie,  the  indictors,  and 

the  tryors ;  and  so  not  twelue  men,  but  foure  and  twentie. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  146. 

AVhile  himself  will  he  acknowledged  by  all  that  read  him, 
the  basest  and  the  lumgrest  indir/kter,  that  coiUd  take  the 
boldness  to  look  abroad.— .1/(7/o«.  Colasterion. 

The  indilement  was  drawn,  and  the  case  pleaded  b»rore 
the  governour  of  Macedon,  for  that  the  Romans  did  send 
no  governours  at  that  time  into  Greece. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  410. 

And  therefore  as  secular  princes  did  use  to  indict  or 
permit  the  indiction  of  synods  of  bishops,  so  when  they  saw 
cause,  tliev  confirm'd  the  sentences  of  bishops  and  pass'd 
them  into  laws.— i*;;.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  nf  April,  in  llip  snme  year.  1511,  one 
the  former 


enied 


ugh 


he  had 

,  and  therefore 

otion. 


IN-DI'FFERENT.  ^  _  Vr.  Lidiffermt ;  It.  and 
Inm'ffrrentl- 
I  Indi'ffehence. 
I  Indi'fferencv. 
difference  or  distinction  ;  no  cause  for,  no  qualities 
deserving  of,  distinction,  or  preference,  or  choice; 
and  thus,  as  applied  to  persons  or  things,  middling 
or  moderate ;  as  applied  to  persons,  impartial, 
disinterested  ;  having  no  anxiety  or  solicitude ; 
careless. 

well  discerne, 
,  seke  for  to  take  the 

Whose  practise  if  were  proved  in  calme  to  stere  a  barge. 
Assuredly  beleue  it  well,  it  were  to  great  a  charge. 

Surrey.  An  Answere  in  tlie  behatfe  of  a  Woman,  Ssc. 

And  because  also  that  all  ceremonies  and  shadowes  ceased 
whf  Christ  came.  So  that  they  might  be  done  or  left  vndone 
indifferetty.—Fryth.   V.'orkes,  fol.  OG. 

Maister  More  in  his  said  Apology  addeth  immediately  to 
those  wordes  of  mine,  wordes  of  his  owne  putting  in,  which 
be  these :  That  he  is  throu.gh  such  pryde  farre  fro  such  in- 
difference &  equitie,  as  ought  and  must  be  in  the  judges 
wiiich  he  sayth  I  assigne.— 5/r  T.  More.   Workes.  p.  lOOS. 

,\:mI  l.tii'i.' •,■■  n.i.ii  ''i  II  ',■ .  1'      .  y-M  i   )   Mnie  taketh 


Id.  lb.  p.  1009. 

In^hoice  of  committees,  for  ripening  businesse,  for  the 

counsel],  it  is  better  to  choose  indifferent  persons  than  to 

make  an  indifferency,  by  putting  in  those,  that  are  strong 

on  both  sides.— BacoH.  Ess.  Of  Counsell. 

Die  is  my  due :  yet  rue  my  wretched  state. 
You,  whom  my  hard  avenging  destinie 
Hath  made  iudge  of  my  life  or  death  indifferently. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Those  ufighhouring  differences,  or  rather  indifferences, 
are  what  I  speak  of,  whether  in  some  point  of  doctrine  or  of 
discipline :  which  though  they  may  be  many,  yet  need  not 
interrupt  the  unity  of  spirit,  if  we  could  but  find  among  us 
the  bond  of  peace.'— Jl/ ///ok.  Of  Vnticensd  Printing. 

If  v.-r.  l,-,v','  p,-i;ii..n-itf'v.  w!i:<f  IV,'  n'l;  'or  :\:iS\v.  we  should 


'  My  God,  my  God,  w 
2ie  is  something  in 
:ommon  grief  have  . 


vol. 


Ser. 


That  if  the  Gen 
By  nature  did  \ 
They, 


vhom  no  law  inspir'd: 

1  rule  had  never  known, 
;  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone  : 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead  ; 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemu'd  or  freed. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laici. 
It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head,  that 
h  the  beat  indilcr  of  our  petitions.— 5<,'!(//(,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 


Even  the  greatest  masters  commonly  fall  short  of  the  best 
faces.  Tliey  may  flatter  an  indifferent  beauty,  but  the  ex- 
cellencies of  nature  can  have  no  right  done  to  them. 

Dryden.  Dedication  of  Don  Sebastian. 

In  matters  of  religion  he  ^the  upright  man]  hath  the  /;(- 
difference  of  a  traveller,  whose  great  concernment  is  to 
arrive  at  his  journey's  tnii  ,  but  for  the  way  that  leads 
thither,  be  it  high  or  low,  ai!  Is  one  to  him,  so  long  as  he  is 
but  certain  that  he  is  in  the  right  viay.—Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 
1093 
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Some  passion  (if  we  are  not  impassive)  must  be  moved- 
for  the  general  conduct  of  mankind  is  by  no  means  a  thing 
indifferent  to  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  man. 

Yoang.  Love  of  Fame,  Tiel. 

Vi'e  find  the  knights  errant,  as  they  were  now  properly 
styled,  wandering  the  world  over  in  search  of  occasions  on 
which  to  exercise  their  generous  and  disinterested  valout 
indifferently  to  friends  and  enemies  in  disticss. 

Hard.  On  Cliivalry  ^  Romance,  Let.  3. 

The  advantage  attending  the  second  kind  of  judicature 
(where  the  judge  is  determined  bv  lot  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  and  for  that  turn  only)  is  indifferenci/. 

Pntey.  Moral  and  Political  Pliilosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

I'NDIGENT.  ^        Fr.   Indigent;     It.   and    Sp. 
I'ndigence.        \  Iiidigentc  ;  Lat.  Indigens,  prcs. 
I'.NDifiENCv.      J  part,  of  in-dlg-cre,  in,  and  egerc, 
to  bo  in  need  or  want. 

Needy,  wanting,  necessitous,  poor. 

Therefore  that  worde  maturitie  is  translated  to  the  actes 
of  man,  that  whan  they  be  doone  with  suche  moderation, 
that  nothing  in  the  doinge  may  be  sene  superfluous  or  in- 
digeti  we  may  say  that  they  be  maturely  doone. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Gorernovr,  b.  i.  c.  12 

But  niyn  intent  is  onely  for  to  wryte 


/  '     '"    '    ,  r.qintar  Poetry,  \o\.iL 

•  .  I  :    '       •  '    ■•     Kec-d  goeth  before  jwrfi- 

II  i;i  need  of  things  which 

,    :.  '   I-.',  I    .1  ■   '-ntfen,  is  indigent.  To 

]■,  I  ;;.•■  I  1  I  ■  ;  ■■  .iioi  i  ,  ~ ''.  to  he  indigent  Qt  homs 
ui  ol  v,,ii._,,  ;\u  i.,.,t  i.-.  ...iik  i.o  i.cud  of  them  ;  but  we  s.ay 
truly  and  properly  that  some  have  need  of  armour,  of  money, 
and  of  apparell,  when  in  the  penury  and  want  of  these  things 
they  neither  have  them,  nor  can  come  by  them,  to  supply 
their  necessity.— .f/o//aHrf.  Plutarch,  p.  S93. 

Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked 
whether  he  wou'd  chuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indi- 
gent man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  o*  an  estate, 
reply'd,  th.it  he  should  prefer  a  man  without  an  csiate  to  an 
estate  without  a  man.— 5';)fc/o/or,  No.  311. 

All  which  vorious  methods  being  so  nicely  accommodated 
to  the  indigencies  of  those  helpless  vegetables,  and  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  besides,  is  a  manifest  i'ldication  of  their 
being  the  contrivance  and  work  of  the  Creator. 

Derham.  Physico-Theotogy,  b.  X. 

Have  you  examined  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  taken 
notice  how  much  they  e.\cel  the  morality  of  the  best  pliiloso- 
phers,  and  how  wonderfully  they  are  contrived  and  accoui- 


Those  who  speculate  on  change  always  make  a  great 
number  among  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  low  and  indigent. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  A'cw  to  tlie  Old  Whigs. 

When  Vandyke's  Gen'ral,  whose  victorious  spear 

Sank  Persia's  pride,  and  check'd  the  Goth's  career, 

Of  service  paid  with  indirjence  complains, 

And  sightless  age  on  daily  alms  sustains, 

How  the  young  chief  th'  aflfecting  scene  surveys. 

How  all  his  foir.i  the  emotiou'd  soul  betr.a)s> 

Scott.  Essay  on  Painting 

IN- DIG E'ST.     ^       Fr.  Indicjcsle  ,-  It.  and  Sp. 

Indige'sted.  I  Indigesto ;   hat.  In-digesliis. 

iNDiGE'sTFnNEss.    >  It   is   usual    tJ   write    t/H- 

I.NDiGE'sTini.E.        1  digested.     See  To  Digest. 

I.vDiGF.'sTioN.  J  Unscparated,  undivided 
into  parts  or  portions;  lying  in  a  mass  or  lump  ; 
indistributed,  unsortod,  not  arranged  or  metho- 
dized ;  net  well  considered. 

Indigested  food  ;  i.  c.  food  not  home  atvay  (con- 
cocted) into  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Me  thinkes  a  troubled  thought  is  thus  exprest, 
To  be  a  chaos  rude  atul  indiqest. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  2. 

Like  unto  him  that  fears,  and  fain  would  stop 

An  ininidatinn  working  on  apace. 
Runs  to  ilie  breach,  heajis  mighty  matter  up, 

Throws  indigested  burthens  on  the  place. 

Daniel.  Ciiil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

They  said,  "  They  looked  on  th.e  Common  Law  as  a  study 
that  could  not  be  brought  into  a  scheme,  nor  formed  into  a 
rational  science,  by  reason  of  the  indigeslcdness  of  it.  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  cases  in  it."— Burnet.  Life  of  Hate 

Now  for  the  nains  and  wrings  which  often  times  torment 
the  !>o(ire  belly;  all  the  kinds  of  panaces  and  betonie  are 
singular  to  assu.age  and  all.ay  them  clean,  unlesse  they  ba 
such  .as  are  occasioned  by  ciuditie  and  indifieition. 

Hdlund.  Piiiiie,  b  xzn.  c.  8, 
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enoring  aloud,  and  bslchliig  from  his  maw 
Hla  tndigested  foain,  and  morsels  raw. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Mneis,  b.  iii. 

See,  from  afar,  yon  rock  that  mates  the  sky, 

About  whose  feet  such  heaps  of  rubbish  lie ; 

Such  iiiditiested  ruiji,  bleak  and  bare,    ^ 

How  desert  now  it  stands,  expos'd  in  air  \—Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

They  [gems]  are  so  locked  up,  that  they  can  communicate 
nothing  to  it,  [the  human  body,]  especially  being  indigcslible 
tnd  unconquerable  by  so  small  a  heat,  as  that  of  the  sto- 
mach and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Bo'jle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  542. 

The  approaches  or  lurkings  of  the  gout,  the  spleen,  or  the 
scurvy,  nay,  the  very  fumes  of  indiflcslion,  may  indispose 
men  to  thought  and  to  care,  as  well  as  diseases  of  danger 
and  pain.— 5(r  W.  Temple.  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

In  hot  reformations,  in  what  men,  more  zealous  than 
considerate,  call  making  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally 
crude,  harsh,  and  indigested. 

Burke.  On  the  Economical  Reform. 


pt.i.  C.12. 

IN-DI'GITATE,  I'.  >       Lat.    JDigitns ;     that 
Indigita'tiom.  )  which    pointeth    to    or 

shovveth  ;  a  finger. 

To  poirit  to  or  show,  (as  with  a  finger. ) 

Horace,  therefore,  Juvenall,  and  Persiuswere  no  prophets, 
although  their  lines  did  seem  to  indigitute  and  point  at  our 
timei.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Antiquity  expressed  numbers  by  the  fingers  of  either 
hand.  On  the  left  they  accounted  their  digits  and  articulate 
numbers  unto  an  hundred :  on  the  right  hand  hundreds  and 
thousands  ;  the  depressing  this  (inger,  which  in  the  left 
hand  implied  but  si.x,  in  the  right  indigitatnl  six  hundred. 
Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  4. 


)  oboC 


'ion  of  Prov 


IN-DIGN.  ^  Vv.  Indigne  J  Sp.  Indi^no  : 
Ixdi'gnant.  Lat.  Tit-dii/nus. 

Indi'gnaktly.  Unworthy,       undeserving;, 

Ixdi'gnance.  !  (either  of  reward  or  punish- 
Indign.Vtion'.  J  ment;)  without  or  against 
Indi'gnify,  t'.  worth,  desert,  or  merit  ;  ron- 
Ivdi'gmty.  sequentially  —  contumelious, 

Indi'gnly.         J   disgraceful.      And  indignili/, — 
Unworthiness  ;     treatment    undeserved, — con- 
tumely, disgrace  ;   a  sense  of  undeserved  treat- 
ment, contumely,  or  disgrace. 

Indignant, —  sensible  of  unworthy,  undeserved 
treatment,  of  contumely  or  insult,  of  ill  conduct ; 
and,  consequentially — offended,  provoked,  angry ; 
feeling  a  disdainful  or  contemptuous  anger  or  rc- 
Bentment. 

Al  bittyrnesse,  and  wratthe,  and  yndignacioun,  and  cry, 
and  blasfemye  be  taken  awei  fro  ghou,  with  al  malice. 

Wiclif  Effesies,  c.  4. 

■\Vondring  upon  this  thing,  quaking  for  drede, 

She  saide  :  Lord,  indigne  and  unworthy 
Am  I,  to  thilke  honour,  that  ye  me  bede. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8235. 

And  for  as  moch  as  the  paine  of  the  accusacion  a  judged 
bpforne,  ne  should  not  sodainlyhenten,ne  i)unnishen  wrong- 
fully Albine,  a  counsailour  of  Roome.  I  putte  me  ayenst  the 
hates  and  indignacions  of  the  accusour  Cipri.an. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

It  were  the  most  indigne  and  detestable  thinge  that  good 
lawes  shulde  be  subiecte  and  under  euyll  men. 

Joge.  Expodcion  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 

Our  general  at  this  place  and  time  thinking  himselfe,  both 
in  respect  of  his  priuate  iniuries  received  from  the  Spa- 
niards, as  also  of  their  contempts  and  irdigiiiUes  ofT^'red  to 
our  countrey  and  prince  in  general,  sufTiciently  satisfied  and 
revenged,  Scc.—Hacklugl.  Voijages,  vol.  iii.  p.  440. 

So  much  her  malice  did  her  might  surpass. 
That  euen  th'  Almighty  selTe  she  did  maligne. 

Because  to  man  so  mercifull  he  was. 
And  vnto  all  his  creatures  so  benigne, 
Sith  she  her  selfe  was  of  l-.is  grace  indigne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  Iv.  c.  1 . 
Tho'.  when  that  villaine  he  aviz'd,  which  late 

Affrighted  had  the  fairest  I'lorimell, 
Full  of  fierce  fury  and  indignant  hate. 

To  him  he  turned.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

Vith  great  indignanre  he  that  sight  fnvsooke, 
And  downe  againe  himselfe  disdainefully 
Abiecting,  th'  eanh  with  his  faive  forhead  strooke. 

Id.  lb.  0.11 


And  .IS  for  the  crosses  and  adversities  that  befell  us 
during  that  time,  we  may  report  them  with  lessc  griefe  and 
indignation,  than  those  that  this  day  light  upon  us. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  503. 

The  Israelites  were  but  slaues,  and  the  Philistins  were 
theire  masters:  so  much  more  indignelij,  therefore,  must 
they  needs  take  it.  to  be  thus  affronted  by  one  of  theire  owne 
vassals.— 5;).  Hall.  Cont.  Samson's  Victory. 

Some  are  not  capable  of  rational  answers  especially  in 
divine  things;  they  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but 
religion  indignified  by  contesting.— iezyiioH.  On  1  Pet.  v.  15. 

Therefore  in  closure  of  a  thankful!  mind, 

I  deeme  it  best  to  hold  eternally, 
Their  bountinus  deeds  and  noble  fauours  .'^hvynd. 
Then  by  discour.se  them  to  indignifie. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  againe. 
To  take  defiance  at  a  ladies  word. 
Quoth  hee,  I  hold  it  no  indig?tilie. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  vi.  c.  1. 
Wliicli  when  she  saw,  with  suddaine  glauncing  eye, 

Her  noble  hart  with  sight  thereof  was  fil'd 
With  deepe  disdaine,  and  great  indignity. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
Fie  on  the  pelfe,  for  which  good  name  is  sold. 

And  honour  with  indignity  debased. — Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  II. 
He  had  rather  complaine  than  offend,  and  hates  sin  more 
for  the  indignity  of  it  than  the  danger. 

Bp.  Hall.  An  Humble  Man. 
To  others  he  wrote  not,  especially  the  mayor,  because  he 
took  himself  so  indignantly  used  by  him,  as  he  disdained  so 
far  to  grace  him.— Strype.  Life  of  Abp.  Whitgift,  an.  1602. 

Fierce  from  his  seat  at  this  Ulysses  springs. 
In  generous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings: 
With  indignation  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 
He  views  the  wretch,  and  sternlv  thus  replies. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
They  [the  Spaniards]  took  it  as  the  greatest  indignitt/  in 
the  world,  tlwt  Holland  should  pretend  to  oblige  the  crown 
of  ■  ;•    !i  I  !  :i  .    ;'t  111.'  V.  r\  innilitions  of  France,  after  an 
iin.        ;    .:  ',  :■         -•.  <  med  this  last. 

S.>  !r  I  ,  ^  I'. rd  Keeper,  March  23,  ]GSS. 

'>'■   ■  ■  ■■  '/'■■    '  1: I    -i'iaiiiing  the  reward 

Akcnside.  To  the  Honourable  Charles  Tuwnshend. 

Now  o'er  the  sraoaking  vale  each  gen'rous  steed 
Relaxes  from  the  fervour  of  his  speed  : 
Push'd  up  the  bray,  indignanlly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted  steel. 

Brooke.  Tho  Fo.v-Chase. 
_  Indignation  expresses  a  strong  and  elevated  disapproba- 
tion of  mind,  which  is  also  inspired  by  something  flagitious 
in  the  conduct  of  another. 

Cogan.  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.  c.  2.  Class  2. 
Say,  is  it  much  indignities  to  bear. 
When  God  for  thee  thv  nature  deign'd  to  wear? 

Harte.  The  Meditation  of  T/wmas  a  Kempis. 


IND 

IN-DIPT.     A.  S.  Dippan,  to  sink,  to  immergo, 
to  plunge.     Dipt  in. 
Whose  garment  was  before  indipl  in  blood. 

But  now  imbright'ned  into  heav'nly  flame. 
The  sun  itself  outglitters,  though  he  should 
Climb  to  the  top  of  the  celestial  I'rame 
And  force  the  stars  go  hide  themselves  for  shame. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 


direct;  It.  IndirettOf 
irccto ;  Lat.  In-directus, 
usual    to    write    Un- 


IN-DIRE  CT.  ^  Fr.  In 
Inuire'ction.  I  Sp./?irf(> 
Indire'cti.v.  rit  is  u 
Indire'ctness.  )  directed. 


Not  ruled  or  ordered,  not  straightforward,  fair, 
and   open  ;    crooked,    oblique,    sinister,    unfair, 
clandestine. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  up  to  respect. 

But  only  by  the  way  of  worthiness  ; 
All  passages  that  may  seem  indirect. 
Are  stopt  up  now.  Daniel.  To  the  King's  Majesty, 

Hial.         If  King  James, 

By  any  indirection,  should  perceive 

My  coming  near  your  Court,  I  doubt  the  issue 

Of  my  employment.— Port/.  Per  kin  Warbeck,  Act  iii.  6C.3 . 

Therefore  Cato  to  fetch  it  about  indirectly,  did  prais9 
euery  citizen's  goods,  and  rated  their  apparell. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  297. 

King  David  found  this  deflection  and  indirectnes  in  our 

minds,  when  he  proclaimed,  that  verities  are  diminished 

from  the  sonnes  of  men,  they  speake  vanity  every  one  with 

his  neighbour,  with  flattering  lips  and  double  heart. 

Mounliigue.  Deeoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  10.  s.  5. 

The  judges  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they 
may  be  under  no  temptation  to  supply  themselves  by  indi- 
rect viays.— Burnet.  Own  Time.  The  Conclusion. 


Virgil  loves  to  suggest 
giving  us  a  full  and  open  v 
as  will  naturally  lead  the  i 
lie  concealed.' — Addison.  1 


.  truth  indirectly,  and,  without 
w  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much 
agination  into  all  the  parts  that 
my  on  Virgil's  Georgics. 


IN-DI'LATORY.     See  Indelav. 


Sinceyouhavefirmed— new  orders— you  would  be  pleased 
in  like  manner  to  give  them  a  new  form  of  indilatory  execu- 
tion.—Cabbala.  Sup.  CornwalUs  to  the  Sp.  King,  an.  I65i. 

IN-DI'LIGENT.  ^       See  Un.    Fr.  Tndiligent, 
Indi'ligenti.y.  >  It.  Indiligenza  ;     Sp.  Indi- 

Indi'ligence.  )  ligencia  ;  Lat.  Indiligens. 

Careless  of  or  about ;  having  no  care  to  perfornj 
or  execute ;  indolent,  idle. 

Take  an  heretick,  a  rebel,  a  person  that  hath  an  ill  cause 
to  manage;  what  he  wants  in  the  strength  of  his  reason,  he 
shall  make  it  up  with  diligence:  and  a  person  that  hath 
right  on  his  side  is  cold,  indiUqpnt.  lazie.  and  unactive, 
trusting  that  the  goodness  of  his  rause  will  do  it  alone. 

Bp.  Taylor,  pt.  ii.  Ser.  7. 
1  had    spent  some  years   (not  altogether   indilligenlbi) 
under  the  ferule  of  such  masters  as  the  place  afforded,  and 
had  nere  attained  to  some  competent  ripeness  for  the  Uni- 
versity.—Cp.  Hall.  Specialties  in  the  Life  of. 

Were  it  not  a  dishonour  to  a  mighty  prince,  to  have  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  embassage  spoyled  by  a  carelesse  ambassadour  ? 
and  is  it  not  as  great  an  indignity,  that  an  excellent  conceit 
and  capacity,  by  the  indulgence  of  an  idle  tongue,  should  be 
disgracd.— B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 

1'       '■  -  ''■■  i- mai'<^  will  neitherbelieve  the  time  long 

t"' I  -     '^iLfwise  he  might  have  expected. 

i"i''.   ■     .!'■■'   vil.ii    To  the  Ld.  High  Treasurer.  {Clifford.) 

IN-DLMI'NISHABLE.  It  is  usual  to  write 
r,^;i-diminished,  (qv.) 

That  cannot  be  or  become  less,  cannot  be 
lessened. 

Have  they  not  been  bold  of  late  to  check  the  common  Law, 
to  slight  and  brave  the  indi7ninishalilem!ijes[yo(our  highest 
court,  the  law-giving  and  sacred  parlament. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England. 


The  state  not  knowing  how  to  tax,  directly  and  propor- 

tioiiably,  the  revenue  of  its  subjects,  endeavours  to  tax  it 

indirectly  by  taxing  their  expense,  which,  it  is  supposed, 

will  in  most  cases  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  revenue. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b.  v.  c.  2. 

IN-DISCE'RNIBLE.  -^      Also  written  LTn,  and 
Indisce'rnibleness.        t  now    most    commonly 

?7n-discerned.     In,  and  discernible,  from  discern, 

(qv.)  Lat.  Dis-cernere,  to  separate  one  thing  from 

another ;  to  distinguish. 

Not  to  be  seen  or  perceived  distinctly,  not  to  be 

distinguished  or  discriminated ;  indistinguishahJe-; 

invisible. 


I  should  haue  shew'd  you  i 
the  eye  of  man)  of  the  diiferen 
God  by  his  promulgate  senteni 


so  tlie  indiscernibleness  (to 
!  of  these  distant  states,  till 
:  haue  made  the  separation. 
ond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  494. 

And  these  small  and  .almost  indiscernible  beginnings  and 
seeds  of  ill  humour,  have  ever  since  gone  on  in  a  very 
visible  increase  and  progress. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  16S9. 

The  greatest  mischiefs  find  it  necessary  to  use  art  and 
fallacy  to  make  their  approach  indiscernibfe  by  the  small- 
ness  of  their  beginnings. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1 1. 

IN-DISCE'RPIBLE.  ^       Not  to  be  "sundered, 
iNDiscERPim'LiTY.  V  or  Separated,  or  dis- 

Indisce'rftible.  J  severed  ;  inseparable, 

indissoluble. 

I  have  taken  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  matter  consists 
of  parts  indiscerpible,  understanding  by  indisccrpible  parts, 
particles  that  have  indeed  real  extension,  but  so  little,  that 
they  cannot  have  less  and  be  any  thing  at  all,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  actually  divided. 

H.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Pref. 

For  his  wisdome  is  infinite,  and  therefore  it  were  an  im- 
pious piece  of  boldness  to  confine  him  to  one  certain  way  of 
framing  the  nature  of  a  being,  tliat  is— of  endowing  it  with 
such  attributes  as  are  essential  to  it,  as  indisccrpibility  is  to 
the  soul  of  man.— /rf.  lb. 

Which  supposition  is  against  the  nature  of  any  immate- 
rial being,  a  chief  property  of  which  is  to  be  indiscerpible. 
Glanvill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  S. 
It  is  answered,  first.  That  supposing  any  particle  of  matter 
could  he  truly  an  individual,  that  is,  an  indivisible  or  indis- 
cerpihle  being:  yet  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  it 
could  be  capable  of  thinking. 

Clarke.  A  Defence  of  the  Immateriality,  (re.  of  the  Soul. 

First.  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining  bv  ex-nerience, 
what  is  the  certain  bulk  of  the  living  being'cacb  man  callj 
himself:  and  yet.  till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger  in 
bulk  than  the  solid  elementary  particles  of  matter,  which 
there  is  no  ground  to  think  any  natural  power  can  dissolve, 


IND 

there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the  dis 
tioii  or  it,  of  the  living?  being,  even  though  it  should  r 
absolutely  indlscfrplible. 

BuUcr.   The  Analogy  of  Religion,  pt.  i 


IN-DI'SCIPLINABLE.  Not  to  be  trained  up  ! 
or  educated, — to  learning  or  knowledge,  to  good 
order  or  good  habits.  i 

Necessity  renders  men  of  phlegmatick  and  dull  natures  I 
stupid  and  inrfiscipK«o6;e. — Hale.  Prov.  for  tlie  Poor,  Pref. 

IN-DISCO'VERY.  >      Now  commonly  undis-  j 
Indisco'verable.        j  coverable    and    WHdisco- 

vered.     In-dlscovert/  is, —  | 

The  miss  of  a  discovery  or  finding,  of  a  detection  \ 

or  disclosure ;    the  failure  of  a  search  or  inquiry. 
Although  in  this  Ion?  journey  we  miss  the  intended  end 

yet  are  there  many  things  of  truth  disclosed  by  the  way 

and  the  collateral  verity  may,  unto  reasonable  speculations 

requite  the  capital  indiscovery. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  12 


}Also  formerly  Un. 
Fr.  Indiscreet ,-  It.  and 
Sp.  Iiidiscreto  ,-  Lat. 
In-discretus. 


IN-DISCRE'TE,  or 

Indiscree't. 

Indiscree'tlt. 

Indiscre'tion. 

Without  distinction  or  discrimination,  examina^ 
tion  or  circumspection  ;  and,  thus,  heedless,  im- 
prondent,  or  imprudent,  incautious,  inconsiderate, 
unadvised,  rash. 

JIany  women  that  loue  indiscreetly  breake  concord  at 
once  ;  therefore  must  their  discretion  be  holpen  forth  with 
Borne  tecbing,  and  their  fiercenes  abated. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

WTiat  if  my  youth  hath  offer'd  up  to  luot 

Licentious  fruits  oi  indiscreet  desires, 
■When  idle  heat  of  vainer  years  did  thrust 

That  fury  on.  Daniel.  Cil'il  Warn,  b.  ii. 


Ko  indiscreetly  sort  not  thy  election, 
To  shut  that  in  a  melancholy  cell, 
Which  iu  a  Court  ordained  was  to  dwell. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

Your  virtues,  by  your  follies  made  your  crimes. 
Have  issue  with  your  indiscretion  join'd. 

Daniel.  MnsopJnliis. 

I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet  man  is 
n:ore  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one  ;  for  as  the  former  will 
only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes  iU  to,  the 
other  injures  indifferently  both  friends  and  foes. 

Spectator,  No.  23. 

There  are  othe 


things,  one  would  judge,  that  they  think  it  is  the  office  of 
faith,  not  to  elevate,  but  to  trample  upon  reason. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  I5S. 

To  speak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  obliged  to  hear,  by  being 
hasped  up  with  thee  iu  this  publick  vehicle,  is  in  some  de- 
gree assaulting  us  on  the  high  road.— Ajjc'c/aior,  No.  132. 

Much  of  this  I  take  to  proceed  from  the  indiscretion  of  the 
books  themselves,  whose  very  titles  of  Weekly  Preparations, 
and  such  limited  godliness,  lead  people  of  ordinary  capacities 
into  great  errors,  and  raise  in  them  a  mech.inioal  religion, 


ely  dii 


:  from  morality. — Id.  No.  /9. 


Yet  some  there  are  who  indiscreetly  stray. 

Where  purblind  practice  only  points  the  way. 

Who  ev'ry  theoretic  truth  disdain, 

And  blunder  on,  mechanically  vain. 

Mason.  Fresnoy.  Art  of  Painting. 

Cnristianity  was  too  frequently  seen  in  the  false  light,  in 
whioh  these  rash  adventurers  had  placed  it:  and  men  of 
shall  nv  minds,  and  libertine  principles,  were  ready  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  all  their  indiscielinns. 

Hmd.   Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  04. 

IN-DISCRI'MINATE. 

Indiscri'minated.  I        I'ndistinguishing, 

Isuischi'minatei^y.  /  without  distinction, 

Indiscrimina'tion.  )   discernment,  or  dif- 

ference J  undiscerning ;  ^vithout  particularity. 
Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  > 


Bp.  Hall,  b.  V.  Sat.  3. 
veiled  the  secret,  and 


}Sce  Un. 
I'ndistingi 
without  dist 
discernment. 


The  lis 


I  thii 


ndiscrin 


ni\t   togethe 
ud  adored  thf 


Tnylor.  Of  fi-e  Real  Frcsen 


IND 

I  The  papists  had  two  maxims,  from  which  they  never  de- 
parted :  the  one  was  to  divide  us ;  and  the  other  was  to  keep 
themselves  united,  and  either  to  set  on  an  indiscriminated 
toleration,  or  a  general  prosecution  ;  for  so  we  love  to  soften 
the  harsh  word  of  peisecution.— Burne/.  Ouin  Time,  an.lCGS. 

God  Almighty  never  meant  to  deliver  such  a  gospel  to 
mankind,  as  that  all  indiscriminately,  both  good  and  bad, 
should  be  equally  capable  of  perceiving  the  evidence  of  it. 
Sliatp,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  IS. 

The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  with  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding,  while  it  corrupts  the  heart. 

Junius.   To  Lord  Mansfield,  Jan.  21,  17;2. 

Since,  then,  in  our  own  order  of  being,  the  power  of  the 
individual  over  external  bodies  is  i;,>:  ,i  .,]\  y:.,  ni-iiiedto 
his  piety  or  his  morals,  but  is  r  rjiatclii, 

and  in  equal  degrees  by  the  (:ni:ii  .  n  ,  ,  :  .  v.o  have 
no  reason  from  analogy  to  suppn.s,    \...\   ;i,   i   ]\.    \  l,;  indis- 

good  and  evil  angels  may  exe'rcise  powL-rs  I'.ir  transcending 
any  we  possess,  the  effects  of  which  to  us  will  seem  preter- 
natural.—£;).  Horsley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

IN-DISCU'SSED.     See  Un. 
Not  sifted,  searched  into,  or  examined. 
But  upon  reasons  light  in  themselves  or  indiscussed  in  me, 
I  might  mistake  your  often  long  and  busie  letters. 

Donne.  Letters.  To  Sir  H.  G. 

IN-DISPE'NSAtiLE.  ^       See  Un. 

Indispe'nsablt.  \      That  cannot  be  set 

Indispensabi'hty.  J  aside  or  apart ;  (se.) 

as  unnecessary,  or  not  wanted,  or  not  required ; 

that  cannot  be  done  without,  cannot  be  spared, 

exempted,  or  excused. 

Pope  Belhoude  was  the  fyrst  after  Sathas  comming  fourth, 
yt  fashioned  out  his  prestes  &  hys  mokes  by  the,  &  that 
made  the  indispesnhle,  unlesse  it  wer  for  great  fiimes  of 
mony,  as  ye  chronicles  of  all  ye  christen  nacios  declareth. 

Bale.  Apology,  fol.  133. 

If  the  priest  pardons  no  sins  but  those  which  are  enume- 
rated, the  penitent  will  be  in  an  evil  condition  in  most 
cases:  but  if  he  can  and  does  pardon  those  which  are  for- 
gotten, then  the  special  enumeration  is  not  indispensably 
necessary.— £p.  Taylor.  Diss,  from  Popery,  b.  i.  pt.  ii.  s.  9. 

Those  few  [learned  men]  that  were  about  the  pope,  thought 

the  prohibition  of  such  marriages  was  only  positive,  and 

might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  pope :  whereas  all  other 

learned  men  thought  the  law  was  moral  and  indispensable. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1532. 

Man  being  thus  bound  by  the  peremptory,  irreversible 
decree  of  heaven,  must  by  virtue  thereof,  indispensably  obey 
or  suffer.— SoaW,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

The  author  begs  leave  to  assure  those  who  have  no  time 
to  spare  from  their  attention  on  the  public,  that  the  protec- 
tion of  religion  is  indispensably  necessary  to  all  governments ; 
and  for  his  warrant  he  offers  them  the  following  volume. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  Prcf. 

Contrary  to  all  their  notions  about  the  eternity  and  indis- 
pensabilily  of  the  natural  law. 

Skellon.  Deism  Revealed,  Dial.  3. 

IN-DISPE'RSED.     See  Un. 
Not  scattered,  spread,  or  dissipated. 

So  perfect  clear, 

So  perfect  pure  it  is,  that  outward  eye 
Cannot  behold  this  inward  subtile  starrc. 
But  indisperst  is  this  bright  majesty. 
Yet  every  where  out  shining  in  infinite. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  35. 

IN-DISPO'SE,  V.  ^       Also  formerly  Un.    Fr. 

Indispo'sedness.       \  Tndisjiose  ;  It.  Indi.iposto  ; 

Indisposi'tion.  J  Sp.  Lidispuesto ;  Lat. /«- 
disrposittis. 

To  displace,  to  disarrange,  to  disorder ;  to  unfit 
or  unsuit :  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  unfavourable  or 
averse;  to  disincline. 

By  our  laws,  as  that  Modus  Lays  them  down,  the  king 
neither  can,  nor  ought  to  absent  himself  from  his  parlament, 
unless  he  be  really  indisposed  in  health ;  nor  then  neither, 
till  twelve  of  the  peers  have  been  with  him  to  inspect  his 
body,  and  give  the  parlament  an  account  of  his  indisposition. 
Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 


'\      It  is  usual  to  write 
>  Z/ndisputed. 
)      That  cannot  be  de- 


The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  char'^cs  u 
Not  that  we  should  in  the  i,i!.i  i  -i    i 

of  heart  fall  .suddainly  im ,, 

by  holy  ejaculations,  anr,   ■.,. 

make  way  for  a  feeling  iin.«.  u  i 

are  never  but  open  to  our  i.jiUiiull  .n.i 
Bp.Uall.   The. 

All  which  I  will  bid  vou  rememhei 

gorean  doctrine  doth  not  onlv        ry  r 

man.  nor  man  to  beast,  but  in'rtifTerr.nt 

therefore  yon  must  not  gruilre  to  find 

1095 


inually. 
iiit  that 


of  Devotion 
i  the  Pytha 


IND 

Emperor,  in  a  post  horse,  and  in  a  Maceron  ;  since  no  un- 
readiness in  the  soul,  but  an  indisposition  in  the  organs, 
works  Vciis.— Donne.  Progress  of  the  Soul,  Epis. 

Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in  the  country.  I  can- 
not write  at  large,  because  1  find  myself  somevi-hat  indis- 
posed with  a  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hearing,  worse  than  I 
was  in  tovin.—Drydcn.  Sept  3,  1G97.  Let.  21. 

I  But  the  conversation  I  had  with  this  pious  author  during 
my  stay  at  Geneva,  and  the  present  he  was  pleased  to  make 
me  of  this  treatise  before  it  was  printed,  in  a  place  where  I 
had  opportunities  to  enquire  both  after  the  writer,  and  soma 

I  passages  of  the  book,  did  at  length  overcome  in  me  (as  to 
this  narrative)  all  my  settled  indisposedness  to  believe 
strange  things.— Boj^e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

i      And  this  is  not  from  any  failur 
nation  itself,  but  from  the  indispo. 

being  thus  blacken'd,  can  neither  let  in,  nor  transmit  the 
beams  that  are  cast  upon  it.— So«/A,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2. 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  proposing  of  these  mysteries 
under  the  impenetrable  coverof  parables  was  the  greatest  of 
all  mercies  to  them,  since  a  further  degree  of  light  would 
not  only  have  indisposed  them  to  the  reception  of  it,  but 
must  have  aggravated  their  guilt  beyond  measure,  and  have 
left  them  totally  without  excuse. 

Hiird.  Works,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  38. 

The  circumstance  which,  from  time  to  time,  occasioned  a 
defection  from  the  law,  was  neither  an  indisposition  to  in 
establishment;  nor  any  incoherence  in  its  general  frame  and 
constitution  ;  nor  aversion  to  any  particular  part,  nor  yet  a 
debility  or  weakness  in  its  sanctions. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  B.  2 

IN-DISPU'TABLE. 

In'displ'tabl' 

Indispl'ted.  J       That  cannot  be  de- 

bated, contended,  or  contested,  opposed,  or  con- 
troverted ;  incontestable,  incontrovertible. 

For  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  him  to  have  equity  on  his 
part,  or  the  bare  words  of  the  law,  or  a  writhen  and  wrested 
understanding  of  the  same,  or  else  (which  with  good  and 
just  judges  is  of  greater  force  than  all  laws  be)  the  king's 
indisputable  preTogitive.— Sir  T.  More.  Utopia,  Introd.  Dis. 

The  picture  concerning  the  death  of  Cleopatra  with  two 
asps  or  venemous  serpents  unto  lier  arms,  or  breasts,  or 
both,  requires  consideration  :  for  therein  (beside  that  tliia 
variety  is  not  excusable)  the  thing  it  selfe  is  questionable; 
nor  is  it  indisputably  certain  what  manner  of  death  she 
died. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  12. 

This  moral  principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is 
certainly  the  most  indisputed  and  universally  allowed  of  any 
other  in  the  world,  how  ill  soever  it  may  be  practised  by 
particular  men.— 5/r  W.  Temple.  Of  Popular  Disco7ilenls. 

Where  [Germany]  he  became  acquainted  with  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  a  man  very  famous  for  great  and  curious  le.irning, 
and  so  satisfied  him  in  the  king's  cause,  that  he  gave  it  out 
that  the  thing  was  clear  and  indisputable. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1530. 

As  for  that  other  objection  of  his  Joining  in  the  Queen's 
imprisonment,  it  is  indisputably  that  which  every  man,  if  he 
examines  himself,  would  have  done  on  the  like  occasion. 

Dryden.  Preface  to  the  Maiden  aueen. 

The  interest  of  learning  requires  that  they  [the  faults  of  a 
writer  of  acknowledged  excellence]  should  be  discovered 
and  stigmatized,  before  they  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity 
conferred  upon  them,  and  become  precedents  ot indispulablt 
authority.— flami/er,  No.  93. 

IN-DPSSOLUBLE.  ^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Indisao. 
Indi'ssoli-bleness.  luble;  It.  Indissotubile  ; 

Indi'ssolubly.  [Lait. In-dis.iolubilis.  See 

Indissoll-bi'lity.  I  Undissolved. 

Ixdisso'lv.^ble,  adj.      I       That  cannot  be  dis- 
Indisso'lvaele,  71.        )  joined     or    disunited, 

loosened  or  relaxed  ;  that  cannot  be  destroyed, 

(sc. )  as  to  the  solidity  or  continuity  of  its  parts; 

that  cannot  be  changed  or  converted  from  solid  to 

liquid  ;  inseparable,  indestructible. 

Expressyng  the  indissoluble  knot  of  the  manne  and  of 
the  wyfe,  not  Moses,  but  God  himselfe  the  maker  of  the 
mariage,  sayde  :  for  this  mutuall  cbaritie.  man  shall  forsake 
father  and  mother,  and  bee  fastened  and  coupled  vnto  his 
vryk.—  Udal.  Matthew,  c.  19. 

But  if  princes  be  coupled  in  the  chaines  of  Indissoluble 
amite.  and  will  mutually  &  faithfully  defende  their  comen 
enemies,  and  aduoyde  their  manifest  ininries.  there  is  no 
power  or  strength  of  the  comen  people,  that  either  can  hurt 
or  cast  theim  from  the  throne.— Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  8. 


IND 


IND 


Ailam  the  first  ciealed  man,  tliough  consistmc  of  a  com- 
Bosilion  iiitriiisicallv  dissolvable,  had  he  continued  in  inno- 
cence 1  should  or  might  haue  held  by  the  continued  influx 
of  the  Divine  will  and  power  a  state  of  immortality  and 
indissolubleims  of  his  composition. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  112. 

On  they  move 

IndissohMij  firm ;  nor  obvious  hill, 
Nor  streit'ning  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides 
Their  perfect  links.— Milton.  Paradise  Loit,  b.  vi. 
Know,  that  this  is  a  true,  real,  essential,  substantial  union, 
■whereby  the  person  of  the  believer  is  indissoUbty  united  to 
the  glorious  person  of  the  Son  of  God. 

^  ^  Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical. 

Of  these  perfections  some  were  accidental  or  adventitious 
to  the  human  nature  by  the  benignity  of  Almighty  God,  and 
cnncredited  tliereunto  upon  condition  of  his  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God  ;  and  upon  the  breach  of  that  condition 
were  either  utterly  lost,  as  the  indissoliibilitii  of  the  union 
of  the  compo.sition.— /f«;e.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  313. 

Those  IhiriRs  wliicli  ar?  made  by  me  are  indissoluble  by 
inv  A,  I  .!'-i  "ii:-'"  :i  .  ■I  .  Oi:;i  »'lii.l,  is  compacted,  be  in 
its\,.,     ,   ,  1  >' t!iO  part  of  one  that 

is",..,    II,  .       i  -      1  lion  of  any  thins. 


>/,;ihle.  yet  not- 

V  ever  die. 

(  Sgstem,  p.  119. 

irlissolubleness  of 


vilhstandins 


The  most  durable  persrx,;,,  .  . 
the  alcalisate  salt,  that  i»  uhu  u:  u.c  iv.  y  .ji-redients  or  glass, 
notwithstanding  its  being  very  easily  dissoluble  m  water  and 
otherliquours,  and  not  uneasily  even  in  the  moist  air  itself, 
is  (in  great  part)  a  lasting  effect  of  the  same  violence  of  the 
five.— Boyle.    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  209. 

Those  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 

III  War  and  Discord's  adamantine  chain, 

/ni/;sso/«*/// strong  ;  the  fatal  tye 

Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and  close-compell'd,  they  die. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiii. 

The  softer  veins  of  chrystal  remain  indissolvalle  in  scorch- 
ing territories,  and  the  Negro  land  of  Congor. 


^  The  composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  divisibles  or 
iudivisiWes,  is  a  question  which  must  be  vank'd  with  the 
indissolvibles.—Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5. 

He  [Crousaz]  was  persuaded,  that  the  positions  of  Pope, 
as  they  terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  minkiiid  awayfrom  Revelation,  and 

to  represent  i'',-  ni.  ,;  ■  >•  >  :i^  ■  -r  things  as  a  necessary  cou- 
caten.ation  "f  i  .f/.— Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

But  as  tn  i:i  •    •     ■     t',is  not  receiving  its  essen- 

1  made  on  the  terms  which 
and  void  from  the  beginning. 
)rar4«r/o«,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  17. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  distinct  parts  which 
God  and  the  magistrate  claim  as  their  peculiar,  in  this 
solemn  contract  ?  It  is  from  God  that  two  are  made  one  by 
an  indissolvable  tie  :  and  this  is  the  law  of  religion.— 7ii.  lb. 


IN-  D  I'  ST  .\N  C  Y.  In,  ( priv. )  and  distance,  (qv. ) 
Lat.  Di-stans,  standing  apart. 

A  standing  close  ;   closeness,  inseparation. 

The  soul  thus  existing  after  death,  and  separated  from  the 
body,  though  of  a  natuv"  srinfinl,  a=  really  and  truly  in 
Borne  place,  if  not  by  w^n  mi  ,  ,r  ,,iii,|  i  ;  mn,  as  proper  bodies 
are,  yet  by  way  of  detri  I  ,         .   .  .  /uncy  ,■  so  that  it 

is  true  to  say,  that  is  i .  ,      --M  here,  and  not 

elsewhere. — Pearson    On  /      ■'   ■   i    M.r.. 

IN-DISTI'NCT.       ^        Also    Undistinguished, 

Indisti'nctip.le.  j  &c.      Fr.  Indistinct;    It. 

Indisti'nction.  I  and  Sp. /nrfisa'nio  ;    Lat. 

Indisti'nctly.  >  In-distinctus. 

Indisti'nctness.         j      Not  separated  by  marks 

Indisti'ngcished.        j  or  notes,  (or  by  different 

iNDisTi'NGUiSH.ir.LE.  J  tints    or    colours,)    not 

havins;  the  separation  or  difference,  the  separate 

or  different  qualities,  marked  or  noted,  discernible 

or   perceptible ;    and,   consequentially,   confused, 

obscure,  uncertain,  indeterminate,  indefinite. 

The  Gauls.  Cimmerians  and  Celts,  under  indistinct  names, 
■when  this  Western  world  was  undiscovered,  over-ran  Italy, 
Greece,  and  part  of  A.sia. 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olhion,  s.  1.  Sclden.  I'luslrations. 

As  tydes  that  from  their  sev'ral  channels  haste, 

Assemble  rudely  in  the  Ubce.an  bay. 
And  meeting  there  to  indistincUnn  waste, 

Striv9  to  proceed,  and  force  each  other's  stay. 

Daeenant.  Gondiiert.  b.  I,  c.  5 


sie]  compounds  those  images  into  some  things 
positions,  though  confusedly  and  indistinctli/. 


[The  pi 

■    o   ,irnn,li;itinns.  thoUgll  COUtUiiedl^ 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  46 
The  true  seeds  of  cypresse  and  rumpions  are  jjidis/in^uisA 
Me  by  old  eyes.— Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  1. 

In  that 


ndistinnuishl  mass,  all  things  seemed  one. 

Id.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  C. 


The  city  swarms  intense.    The  public  haunt. 
Full  of  each  theme,  and  warm  and  mixt  discourse, 
Hums  indistinct. 


Thomson 


I  find  the  doctrine  of  volatile  salts  (though  in  my  poor 
judgment  worthy  of  a  serious  enquiry)  perfunctorily,  and 
indistinctly  enough,  handled  by  the  chymical  writers  I  have 
met  wiih.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S9. 

I  have  met  with  a  sort  of  sand  so  indistinguishable  from 
that  we  call  Calais  sand,  that  it  has  been  sold  for  as  much 
(because  for  uses  as  good)  as  that  commonly  is. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  VI.  p.  64. 

The  colours  of  objects,  according  as  they  are  more  distant, 
become  more  faint  and  languid,  and  are  tinged  more  with 
the  azure  of  the  intervening  atmosphere  :  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  their  minute  parts  become  more  indistinct,  and 
their  outline  less  accurately  defined. 

Beid.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  C.  s.22. 

A  ri\,.iiv:t-  nil  romance  is  founded  on  the  indistinctible 

in  .  1,         •  ■■ [CMarlemagne's  knyghtes,  Amys  and  Ame- 

li,,     ,,  ..lated  by  Turpin,  and  placed  by  Vincent 

,1  :  .  \mr  re\gn  of  Vef\n.—  Warton.  History  of 


The  statute  of  additions  was  made  in  the  first  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  to  individuifie  (&s  I  may  say)  and  separate 
persons  from  those  of  the  same  name. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies  of  Englani. 

This  law  tli'  Omniscient  Power  was  pleas'd  to  give, 

That  every  kind  should  bv  succession  live  i 

That  indicidnals  die  his  will  ordains, 

The  propagated  species  still  remains. 

Dryden.  Palamon  §-  Arcile, 

As  to  spirituality,  the  individual  consciousness  of  Ono 
Immense  Being  is  as  truly  one.  as  the  present  moment  of 
time  is  individually  one,  in  all  pla 


the  Si.xlh  Letter. 
is,  in- 
,  why  a 


Clarke. 
Though  the  want  of  individuality  or  distinctne 
deed,  the  sole  reason  urged  in  the  present  argume 
system  of  matter  cannot  have  a  power  of,  thinking  or  an  171- 
dividual  consciousness ;  yet  it  ought  not  therelore  to  be 
said,  that  it  is  only  required  that  a  thing  be  an  individual 
being,  in  order  to  its  being  a  proper  subject  of  a  power  of 
thinking.— /li.  Defence  of  the  Immateriality,  (fc.  of  the  Soul. 

Other  beings  there  may  be  innumerable,  besides  the  one 
Infinite  Self-Existent;  but  no  other  being  can  be  self-ex- 
istent, because  so  it  would  he  individually  the  same,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  different. 

Id.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  7. 


To  which  reserved  porti. 


1  the  Gesta  j 


Harte.  The  Charitable  Mason. 
When  the  object  is  removed  beyond  the  farthest  limit  of 
distinct  vision,  it  will  be  seen  indistinctly;  but  more  or  less 
so,  according  as  its  distance  is  greater  or  less :  so  that  the 
degrees  oi  indistinctness  of  the  object  may  become  the  signs 
of  distances  considerably  beyond  the  farthest  limit  of  distinct 
vision.— Reid.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  6.  s.  22. 

IN-DISTU'RBANCE.  See  Distl'hb.  For  the 
usage  see  the  example  :   and  see  Undisturbed. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  indisposition  ;  by 
the  Sceptics  inrfJs(M)-4rj«c(!;  by  the  Molinists  quietism;  by 
the  common  men  peace  of  conscience  ;  seems  all  to  mean 
but  great  tranquillity  of  mind.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Gardening. 

IN-DITCH,  <;.     Put  into,  buried  in,  a  ditch. 
Deserv'dst  thou  ill  ?  well  were  thy  name  and  thee, 
Wert  thou  inditched  in  great  secrecie  ; 
Where  as  no  passenger  might  curse  thy  dust. 
Nor  dogs  sepulchrall  sate  their  gnawing  lust. 

Bo.  Hall.  b.  iii.  Sat.  2. 


IN-DIVI'DUAL,  adj. 
Indivi'di-al,  n. 
Individi;a'litv. 
Indivi'duallv. 
Indivi'duate,  v. 
Indivi'duate,  adj. 
Individua'tion. 
Individu'ify,  v. 


Fr.  Individu,  indivi- 

diiel ;      It.    Indiciduo, 

individtiale ;   Sp.  Indi- 

^  cidiw,  individual.    See 

Divide. 

Undivided,  insepa- 
rate,  (sc.  in  its  com- 
ponent parts ;)  joined, 


at  the  last  day,  the  soul,  as 
■iple,  and  the  said  reserved 
),.  i!i'>n  III  iM.i'ii  r,  .,s  -I,  .'.sential  and  radical  part  of  the 
1  'II  a  sufBcient  supply  of  more 

1,1  ;)ie  general  mass,  shall,  by  the 

A!'     _i>  .  r    -    .111",  I  I  iiiiig  all  those  together,  make  up 
a  111!  rtiiluiu  tiiL-  siiiiic  iNunidital  person. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6, 

To  them  the  will,  the  wish,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the  toil, 

the  blood  of  individuals  is  as  nothing.     Individuality  is  left 

out  of  their  scheme  of  government.    The  state  is  all  in  all. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

Having  settled  with  ourselves  chat  mind  has  a  being  of  its 
own,  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  things,  and  is  a  pure, 
unmingled,  individual  substance,  nevertheless,  for  any  thing 
that  has  yet  appeared,  it  maybe  a  single  atom  of  matter, 
since  we  have  supposed  existence  and  individuality  to  lesiae 
in  atoms.— 5enrcA.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  c.  5. 

Whilst  the  legal  conditions  of  the  compact  of  sovereignty 
are  performed  by  him,  (as  they  are  performed,)  he  holds  his 
crown  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Revolution  Society, 
■who  have  not  a  single  vote  for  a  king  amongst  them,  either 
inilividually  or  collectively. — Burke.  French  Revolution. 

IX-DIVI'NITY.     See  Un. 

Wantoidivinitij;  humanity;  mere  mortality. 

How  openly  did  he  betray  his  indivinity  unto  Crcesus,  who 

being  ruined  by  his  amphibology,  and  expostulariug  with 

him  for  so  ungrateful  a  deceit,  received  no  higher  answer 

then  the  excuse  of  his  impotency  upon  the  contradiction  of 

,  beyond  his  [Satan's]  power 


united,  (sc.)  into  one  body  or  substance,  person 
or  thing ;  and,  thus,  distinct,  disconnected  from 
any  thing  else  ;  and,  thus,  further,  single  ;  iden- 
tically or  numerically,  one. 

These  are  they  who  have  bound  the  land  with  the  sin 
of  sacrilege,  from  which  mortal  engagement  we  shall  never 
be  free,  till  we  have  totally  remov'd  with  one  labour,  as  one 
individual  thing,  preiaty  and  sacrilege. 

Milton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

There  is  an  abstruse  astrologer  that  saith.  If  it  were  not 
for  two  things  that  are  constant,  (the  one  is.  that  the  fixed 
starres  ever  stand  at  like  distance  one  from  another,  and 
never  come  neerer  together,  nor  goe  further  asunder;  the 
other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  perpetually  keepeth  time,) 
no  individiall  would  last  one  moment. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

But  the  soul  subsisting,  or  matter  clothed  ■nith  due  acci- 
dents, may  salve  the  individuality.  Yet  the  saints  we  ob- 
serve arose  from  graves  and  monumt 


;  Burial, 


He 


ational 


kewise  knows  that  as  they  concenter  i 
nature,  so  every  one  of  that  species  hath  yet  an  individual 
principle  of  his  own,  that  individuates  and  personally  dis- 
criminates one  from  another. — Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  26. 

And  if  it  [the  soul  after  death]  keeps  its  individuation,  it 
must  be  by  the  power  and  interposition  of  Almighty  God. 

Id.  lb.  p.  323. 
Others  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  its  indiridua- 
iirin,  supposing  it  to  resolve  into  a  certain  common  element 
of  souls  ;  and  others,  as  the  Pythagoreans,  though  allowing 
the  immortality  of  souls  in  their  individuation,  yet  suppose 
a  finite  number  of  souls  might  supply  the  infinite  succes- 
sions of  men  by  transmigration  of  these  in  their  due  time. 
Id.  n.  p.  108. 
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nliois.— Bra. 


Vulgar  Er. 


Fr.  and  Sp.  Indi- 
visible ;  It.  IndiiisibHc; 
Lat.  In-dicisihilis. 

That  cannot  be 
parted  or  separated, 
portioned  or  shared, 
severed,  sundered,  dis- 


IN-DIVI'SIBLE,  adj. 

Indivi'sible,  n. 

Indivi'sisleness. 

Indivi'sibly. 

Indivisibi'lity. 

Indivi'de15. 

Indivi'dabt.e. 
united  or  disjoined  ;  (applied  by  philosophers  to 
things  too  small  to  be  separated  into  smaller  parts ; 
also  to  the  Godhead. ) 

Individcd, — commonly  tvritten  Un. 

Shakespeare  puts  this  expression  into  the  mouth 
of  Polonius:  "  Scene  i ndividable, "  (6rst  fol.  indiui- 
ble,)  or  poem  unlimited,  {Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2.) 

Christe  (as  touching  his  godhead)  was  equall  to  the  Father, 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  beginninge,  ind  all  thynges  which 
he  created,  spake,  or  did,  he  was  alwaies,  together  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  indinisiHe  worker,  (one  substaunce  of  the 
three  persons  in  diuinitie.) 

Bp.  Gardner.  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  43. 

Let  there  be,  therefore,  betweene  our  selves  and  our  sub- 
jects, an  indiuisible  vnitie  of  friendship  and  peace,  and  safe 
trade  of  raarchandize.— HncA-<M//^  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  12S. 

So  th.it  it  is  not  ■with  evidences  of  fact  as  it  is  with 
logical  or  mathematical  demonstrations,  which  seem  to  con- 
sist in  indirisilites,  for  that  which  thus  is  demon.stratively 
true  is  impossible  to  be  false  ;  but  moral  evidence  is 
gradual,  according  to  the  variety  of  circumstances. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind, -p.  M9. 

When  I  speak  of  indivisibility,  that  imagination  create 
rot  new  troubles  to  herself.  I  mean  not  such  an  indivisi- 
biliti/  as  is  fancied  in  a  mathematical  point ;  but  as  we  con- 
ceive in  a  sphere  of  light  made  from  one  lucid  point  or  radiant 
center.  For  that  sphere  or  orbe  of  light,  though  it  be  in 
some  sense  extended,  yet  it  is  truly  indivii.ible.  supposing 
the  center  such.  For  there  is  no  means  imaginable  to  dis- 
cerp  or  seperate  any  one  ray  of  this  orbe,  and  keep  it  apart 
by  it  self,  disjoyned  from  the  center. 

U.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  c,  10. 


IND 

In  which  the  intire  Trinity  doth  reside ;  the  Son  of  God 
in  person,  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God  by  cliaracter  ai'd 
impression,  and  consequently  God  the  Fatlier  by  the  indl- 
visibleness  of  his  essence  from  tlieir  presences. 

Moimtaguc.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  2.  s.T" 

The  glorious  God,  as  he  is  most  simply  and  indivisibly 
one,  and  all  his  perfections  essentially  and  iyidivUibly  the 
same  with  his  most  one  zndindivisible'bexn^;  so  the  infi- 
nite excesses  both  of  his  essential  perfections  and  of  his 
eternal  duration  beyond  all  other  beings,  are  not  measurable 
by  multitude  or  number  of  degrees  or  successive  moments. 
Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  122. 

St.  Cyril,  in  his  first  book  against  Julian,  thinks  there  was 
a  representation  of  the  blessed  individcd  Trinity. 

Patrick.  On  Genesis,  xviii.  2. 

The  immensity  of  space  (it  being  throughout  absolutely 
uniform  and  essentially  i?idii7'5i6/e)  is  no  more  inconsistent 
with  simplicity,  than  the  unilorm  successive  flowing  of  the 
parts  of  duration  (as  you  most  rightly  observe)  are  incon- 
sistent with  simplicity. — Clarke.  Answer  to  the  Sij:th  Letter. 

The  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  being  there- 
fore said  to  be  one.  because  they  Jointly  and  indivisibly  carry 
on  one  and  the  same  design  ;  all  of  them  jointly  concurring 
in  the  great  work  of  man's  salvation. — South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7. 


the 


ingsi  and 


ity  ; 


vholly 


every  where,  and  in  every  thing. — Id.  vol.  v.  Ker.  7. 

There  is  nothing,  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  republic, 
one  and  indimsible,  value  themselves,  more  than  on  the 
chymical  operations,  by  which,  through  science,  they  con- 


In  this  unity  and  indivisibility  of  profession  are  sunk  ten 
immense  and  wealthy  provinces,  full  of  strong,  flourishing, 
and  opulent  cities,  [the  Austrian  Netherlands.] 

Id.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

IN-DIVU'L,giVELY.  Inseparably;  not  to  be 
torn  or  rent  asunder. 

They  fthe  highest  souls]  are  so  near  a  kin  to  that  highest 
good  of  all.  as  tliat  they  so  naturally  and  indivulsivety  cleave 
to  the  same. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  506. 


I N-  D  O'  C 1 B  L  E .  -^       Fr.  and  It.  Indocile ;  .Sp. 

Indo'cile,  \lndocil;   Lat.  In-docilis. 

Indoci'lity.  J  That  cannot  be  taught, 
cannot  learn  ;  cannot  comprehend  or  understand, 
what  is  told  or  explained  to  him. 

Enough,  if  nothing  else,  to  declare  in  them  a  disposition 
not  only  sottish,  but  indocible,  and  averse  from  all  civility 
and  amendment. — Milton.  Obs.  Articles  of  Peace. 

For  humane  nature  (which  the  angels  are  better  acquainted 
with  than  we,  as  being  incharged  with  the  conducting  it  to 
spiritual  improvements)  is  well  charactered  in  the  stiffness 
and  indocility  of  the  pharisees. 

Mouniague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Pref. 

Instead  of  the  elegant  shapes  and  colours,  the  sagacity  and 

docility  of  ingenious  beasts  and  birds,  the  musical  voices 

and  accents  of  the  aereal  choristers,  there  had  been  nothing 

tut  mute,  and  stupid,  and  indocile  fishes. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Such  their  fate, 

■WT-Ose  hearts,  indocile,  to  the  sacred  lore 
Of  Wisdom.  Truth,  and  Virtue,  banish  far 
'ibe  cry,  of  soft  Compassion. 

Blacklock.  To  the  Memory  of  Constantia. 
St  I  still  persevere  in  my  old  opinions,  it  is  no  small  com- 
fort to  me  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  doctrines  properly 
yours,  that  I  discover  my  indocility. 

Burke.  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe. 

IN-DO'CTRINATE,  v.  >      Also  En. 

Indoctrina'tion.  \      To  teach ;  empha- 

tically, any  peculiar  principles  or  opinions,  held  or 
maintained. 


nild; 


I  famil 


3  Lord 
1  best  se 


vith 


plain  and  impartial  home-speaking,  regardless  of  those 
t'^e  auditors  might  think  he  should  have  had  in  more  re- 
spect ;  otherwhiles  with  bitter  and  ireful  rebukes,  if  not 
teaching,  yet  leaving  excuseless  those  his  wilful  impugners. 
Milton.  An  Apoloyy  for  Smectymnuus. 

And  therefore  contra  neganlem  principia,  ipse  dixit,  or 
oportet  discentem  credere ;  although  postulates  very  ac- 
comodable  unto  junior  indoctrinations ;  yet  are  their  autho- 
rities but  temporary,  and  not  to  be  imbraced  beyond  the 
minority  of  our  intellectuals. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

I'N-DOLENT. 
I'ndolently. 
I'ndolence. 
I'ndolency. 
in  pain. 
VOL.  I. 


1    .^' 
\  lenza, 

f  lens, 

J  pres. 


Indolence ;  It.  Indo- 
indolente;  Lat.  Indo- 
in,  (priv. )  and  dolens, 
part,  of  dol-erc,  to  be 


IND 

Free  from  pain,  or  grief;  and,  consequentially, 
from  trouble,  from  labour ;  and,  thus,  slothful, 
idle.      And  indolence — ■ 

Freedom  from  pain  ;  case,  repose,  slothfulncss. 

Even  these  men  themselves  have  had  recourse  to  indo- 
lency,  [aTrovia]  and  the  good  state  and  disposition  of  the 
body.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

At  least  if  this  ijidolcncy  be  no  part  of  our  happiness,  yet 
is  it  so  absolutely  needful  to  it,  that  we  cannot  tell  well  how 
to  conceive  of  it  without  this ;  and  much  less  can  such  a 
thing  be,  as  perfect  happiness  and  degrees  cf  misery  con- 
joyn'd  together. 

Pleydell.  Sermon  at  Funeral  of  Mr.  Joseph  Glnmil. 

But  indeed  there  are  crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves 
in  no  method  of  pleasing  theraseives  or  others ;  such  are 
those  whom  we  usually  call  indaent  persons.  Indolence  is 
methinks  an  intErmediate  K'ate  between  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  vei^niud^  uv  t,  ,,  ;i,iv  part  of  cur  li.'e  after  we  are 
outofthenui  ,',i/t>-,  No.  100 

Forinerej,   i      .;  i.;;  from  insensibility,  or  join'd 

with  it,  if  it  L:  !i^.,,.:,.!;i  ;s  a  happiness  infinitely  dimi- 
nish'd  :  that  is,  it  is  u.i  more  a  happiness,  than  an  uiihappi- 
ness ;  iipou  the  confine  of  both,  but  neither. 

WoUaston.  Religion  of  Nature,  s.  17. 

The  delight  of  that  fa  contented  poor  m.an]  sinketh  deep 
into  the  heart,  the  pleasure  of  this  [of  any  rich  man]  doth 
only  float  in  the  outward  senses,  or  in  the  fancy ;  one  is  a 
positive  comfort,  the  other  but  a  negative  indolency  in 
regard  to  tl-.e  mind.— Bnrroic,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  9. 

Or  if  the  Sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride, 

Bv  shady  rivers  indolently  stray 
And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side. 

Hear  how  they  murmur,  as  they  glide  awav. 

Hammond,  Elegy  13. 
No  more  shall  I  beneath  the  bowery  shade 
In  rural  quiet  indolently  laid. 
Behold  you  from  afar  the  cliffs  ascend. 
And  from  the  shrubby  precipice  depend. 

Beattie.  Pastorals  of  Virgil,  Past.  1. 
Some  [great  Princes]  have  amus'd  the  dull  sad  years  of  life, 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Shortliv'd  themselves,  to  immortalize  their  bones. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v. 

IN-DO'MITABLE.     Fr.  Indompiahle. 
I'ntameable. 


IN-DOR.SE.  More  commonly  written  Endorse, 
(qv.  )     Lat.  Dorsum,  the  back. 

To  back ;  to  put  on,  write  on — the  back. 

The  direction  is  individual],  as  Beza  himself  takes  it  i  as 
if  a  letter  be  indorsed  from  the  lords  of  the  counsell  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  or  Salisbury,  concerning  some  affairs  of 
the  whole  clergy  of  their  diocesse.  can  we  say  that  the  name 
bishop  is  there  no  other  than  a  collective,  because  the  busi- 
nesse  may  import  many. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Which,  it  appears,  he  yielded  his  allowance  of,  by  several 
interlinings  of  his  own  hand,  and  by  himself  also  thus  in- 
dor.'.ed.  The  4,  Febr.  1590.  Articles  for  a  general  Acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Laws  Ecclesiastical. 

Strype.  The  Life  of  Abp.  Whitgift,  an.  I5P0. 
IN-DRAUGHT.      Anything   drawn   in;    the 
place  where  any  thing  is  drawn  in  ;  an  inlet. 

We  suppose  these  great  indrafts  doe  growe  and  are  made 
hy  the  reuerberation  and  reflection  of  that  same  current, 
which  at  our  comming  by  Ireland,  met  and  crossed  us. 

Hackluyl.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
From    the    four    cardinal  winds,   four   indraughts   that 

command ; 
Int'  any  of  whose  falls,  if  th'  wandering  bark  doth  light, 
It  hurried  is  away  with  such  tempestuous  flight. 
Into  that  swallowing  gulpli,  which  seems  as  it  would  draw 
The  very  earth  itself  into  the  infernal  maw. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  19. 
I  have  commonly  observ'd,  that  the  greatest  indraughts  of 
rivers  or  lagunes,  have  commonly  tlie  strongest  tides. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  vol.  ir;  pt.  iii.  c.  8. 

IN-DRE'NCHED.     Immerged,  drowned. 

Troy.  Oh  Pandarus  !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus  ; 
When  1  doe  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lye  drown'd 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fadomes  deepe 
They  lye  indrench'd. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  f;  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

IN-DU'BITABLE.  ^       Also   Un  ;    and  com- 
iNDu'BiTAm.Y.  (  monly   undoubted.      Fr. 

Indu'eitate.  f  and  .'^p.  Lidubitahle  ;   It. 

Indu'eioc-s.  )   Indulntabilc;L^t.I?i-du- 

hitahilis. 
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That  cannot  be  doubted,  distrttsfed,  suspected, 
questioned  ;  and  therefore,  certain,  assured. 

Then  I  pray  you  remember  the  yeres  &  accompte  tha 
doynges  and  you  shall  euidentlyperceiue  that  kyng  Edward 
the  third  [was]  the  very  indubitate  heyre  general  to  tha 
croune  of  Frauuce.— /faH.  Hen.  V.  an.  3. 

Both  which  are  accordingly  with  much  clearness  of  indu- 
bitable truth,  accomplished  in  that  persecuting  tyrant  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.— .B;;.  Hall.  Revelation  Vnrevealed. 


death ;  which  perhaps  he  did  not  indubitabli/  beleii  .,  , 

he  was  after  convicted  in  the  visible  exanjpje  of  Abel. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i 


If  first  my  title  steadfastly  were  planted 

Upon  a  true  indubitale  succession, 
Confirm'd  by  nations,  as  by  nature  granted, 
Which  lawfully  deliver'd  me  possession. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b  v. 

Hunnius  stoutly  defended  it  to  be  a  matter  of  faith  that 

Tobye  had  a  dog ;  because  it  rested  upon  the  authority  of 

that  which  he  supposed  canonicall  scripture,  the  indubitale 

truth  whereof  is  the  first  principle  of  Christianity. 

Bp.  Hall.  Christian  Moderation. 
Hence  appears  the  vulgar  vanity  of  reposing  an  indubious 
confidence  in  those  antipestilential  spuits.— Harvey. 

4.  The  mind  of  man  may  and  must  give  a  finn  assent  (o 
some  things,  without  any  kind  of  hesitation  or  doubt  of  the 
contrary,  where  yet  the  evidences  for  such  things  are  not  io 
infallible,  but  that  there  is  a  possibility,  that  the  things  m;iy 
be  otherwise,  (i.e.)  There  may  be  an  indubitable  certainty 
where  there  is  not  an  infallible  certainty. 

Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

If  we  assert  not  the  theory  of  the  planets  rightly,  and  upon 
sdch  grounds  as  are  indubitably  demonstrable,  we  shall 
never  be  free  from  errors  and  disagreements  in  opinion 
about  their  motions,  and  the  right  calculations  of  them. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  638. 

That  the  Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubita- 
ble; that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled  is  highly  probable; 
but  power  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  truth. 

Johnson.  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 


IN-DUCE,  V. 

In'du'cement. 

Indu'cer. 

Indu'cible. 

Indi'ct,  v. 

Indu'ction. 

Indu'ctive. 

Indl'ctively. 

Indc'ctor. 

i.\p[:'ctative. 


MsoEn.  Yv.Induire;  It. 
Indurre ,-  Sp.  Inducir,  inditzir  ; 
Lat.  Inditcere ;  to  lead  or 
bring  in  ;  in,  and  ducere. 
.  To  lead,  draw,  or  bring-  iu ; 
to  lead  or  draw,(sc. )  the  mind  ; 
to  guide  it ;  to  move,  to  influ- 
ence, to  persuade,  to  prevail 
upon. 

To  induct,  —  (technically,) 


to  bring  in,  put  or  place  in  possession  of  a  be- 
nefice. 

For  the  metaphysical  application  of  the  word 
induction,  see  the  quotation  from  Stewart. 

Or  natural  goodnes  of  euery  s',i'  f  :n<v,  :-  >  ..•iiii.<T  els  than 
his  substaunciall  being,  whicli  i        '  ^ns',  so  as  it 

is  !ndKc/«/(/i;,  by  meanes  into  ! ;     i       '         ;    , 

Chaucer.    7  ,.    ;     ,,  .j  /.oue.b.u. 

But  they  thynke  that  the  great  h.ihnu.l.Tucc,  th.at  is  in  y= 
church,  doth  great  hurt,  and  induceth  in  many  of  them  a 
loue  to  worldly  thinges.— Si>  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  SSO.     ' 

In  Venice,  if  any  senator  should  discourse  against  tho 
power  of  their  senate,  as  being  either  too  sovereign  or  too 
weak  in  government,  with  purpose  to  draw  their  authority 
to  a  moderation,  it  might  well  be  suffered  ;  but  not  so,  if  it 
should  appear  he  spake  with  purpose  to  induce  another 
state  by  depraving  the  present. 

Cranmer.  Letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Hooker. 

For  the  auctour  of  this  booke  concludetii  solemly  thus  by 
induction  of  the  premisses,  that  euen  so  the  bodye  of  Christe 
was  after  thascension  chau.-.ged  into  the  godly  substaunce. 
Bp.  Gardner.  Explication    Of  Transubstantiacion,  fol.  125. 

But  thee,  faire  Ti(,in's  child.  I  rather  weene. 
Through  some  vaine  errouror  inducement  light, 

To  see  that  mortal]  eyes  haue  ne;;er  scene. 

Spenser.  Ejitie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  6. 

That  the  extreme  and  lemo'e  parts  of  the  earth  were  in 
this  time  inhabited  is  also  indiicilile  from  the  Hke  testimo- 
nies.—i?ro«'«.   Vulgar  Errours.  b.  vi.  c.  6. 


Plots  have  I  l.-iide.  inductions  dangerous. 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate,  the  one  against  the  other. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  III.  Acti.  6C, 


IND 

Moreover,  they  used  the  helpe  and  favour  of  the  gods  be- 
Eitles,  by  a  strange  kind  of  induction  and  institution  of  the 
Bouldiours.  binding  them  to  take  their  otli,  after  an  old  eere- 
moniall  custome,  as  if  tliey  were  to  take  orders  in  somelioly 
mysteries. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  379. 

But  of  these  two,  fire  is  the  chief,  and  hath  dominion, 
whii-h  a  man  may  evidently  know  by  this  induction.  For  the 
earth,  if  it  be  not  enchafed  by  some  hot  substaunce,  is  bar- 
ren, and  bringeth  forth  no  frait :  but  when  as  fire  spreadeth 
itself  upon  it,  it  infuseth  into  it  a  certain  power,  wliich 
causeth  it  to  swell  (as  it  were)  and  have  an  appetite  to  in- 
gender.— /d.  Plutarch,  p.  811. 

His  [Plato]  advice  was,  seeing  that  persuasion  certainly  is 
a  more  winning,  and  more  manlike  way  to  keep  men  in 
obedience  than  fear,  that  to  such  laws  as  were  of  principal 
moment,  there  should  be  us'd  as  an  induction,  some  well 
temper'd  discourse,  shewing  how  good,  how  gainfull,  how 
happy  it  must  needs  be  to  Hue  according  to  honesty  and  jus- 
tice.—^l/;7(o«.  Reasons  of  Church  Go.  -     - 


.  Themselves  they  vilified 

To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  serv'd,  a  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi. 

There  are,  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase. 
Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fattening  muck 
Besmear  the  roots.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

"  'lis  true,  coarse  diet,  and  a  short  repast," 
She  said,  "  were  weak  inducements  to  the  taste, 
Of  one  80  nicely  bred,  and  so  unus'd  to  fast." 

Drijden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  pt.  ii. 

The  apostle  here  [Jnmes,  i.  H.]  directs  these  words  and 
the  foregoing,  as  an  anticipation  of,  and  an  answer  to  a  secret 
objection,  that  might  possibly  arise  in  some  minds  against 
God  himself,  as  if  he  were  the  great  impeller  and  inducer  of 
men  to  sin.— 5om(A,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  4. 

The  other  [prosperity]  issuing  from  sense,  is  subject  to 
all  the  changes,  inducible  from  the  restless 
outward  causes  affecting  and  altering  sense. 


The  prior,  when  inducted  into  that  dignity,  took  an  oath 
not  to  alienate  any  of  their  lands. 

Bitrnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1553. 

His  [Immanuel  Tremellius]  patent  was  dated  Octob.  24, 
with  a  clause  to  be  non-resident,  as  long  as  he  read  the  said 
Hebrew  lecture,  with  letters,  or  a  writ  ibr  his  induction. 

Strijpe.  Memorials.  Edward  IV.  an.  1552. 

I  shall  fasten  only  upon  this  one  consideration ;  namely, 
that  it  [reviling]  is  utterly  useless  to  all  rational  intents  and 
purposes,  and  this  I  shall  make  appear  itidHctive/t/,  by 
recounting  the  several  ends  and  intents,  to  which,  with  any 
colour  of  reason,  it  may  be  designed:  and  then,  by  showing 
how  utterly  unfit  it  is  to  reach  or  afl'ect  any  of  them. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7. 

Offer  a  man  a  gratuity  for  doing  any  thing,  for  seizing,  for 
example,  an  offender,  he  is  not  obliged  by  your  ntfer  to  do 
■  would  he  say  he  is  ;  though  he  maybe  induced,  per- 


Let  then  the  fortune,   or  the  honour  (for  both  are  in- 
cluded in  U\e  magical  word  silver)  which  eminent  worth 
may  propose  to  itself  bj  among  the  inducements  which  erect 
the  hopes,  and  quicken  the  application,  of  a  virtuous  man. 
Ilurd.  Works,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  25. 

■When  by  thus  comparing  a  number  of  cases,  agreeing  in 
some  circumstances,  but  differing  in  others,  and  all  attended 
witli  the  same  result,  a  philosopher  connects,  as  a  general 
law  of  nature,  the  event  with  its  physical  cause,  he  is  said 
to  proceed  according  to  the  method  of  induction. 

Stewart.  Elements  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.  s.  1. 


Upon  this  principle  of  our  constitution,  not  only  acquired 

perception,  but  all  iwdwc/iue reasoning,  and  all  our  reasoning 

from  analogy  is  grounded ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  another 

name,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  call  it  the  inductive  principle. 

Reid.  Inquiry  into  t/ie  Human  Mind,  c.  6.  s.  24. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refined  : 

[They]  o'er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuflT'd, 

Iiuhic'd  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue. 

Yellow  and  red  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 

And  woven  close.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  i, 

INDU'E.       ■)     Also  written  EWue,(qv.)  which 
Indl''ement.  f  Skinner  thinks  is  so  written,  cor- 
ruptly, for  Endow,  (qv. )     Indue  is  albO  certainly 
used  as  if  derived  from  the  Lat.  Induere,  to  put  on, 
to  clothe,  to  invest ;  as  in  Spenser  and  Dryden. 

1.  To   give  or  bestow,   (so.)  any  qualities  of 
mind  or  body  ;  to  qualify. 

2.  To  put  on,  to  clothe,  to  invest. 

He  it  indued,  of  his  liberality, 

■yVith  pleasant  possessions  &  large  liberty. 

R.  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p.  597.    App. 


IND 


muche 

pricked  with  the  heale  of  youth,  shall  not  turne  and  decline 

from  the  right  pathe  and  directe  wave. 

Hall.  Hen.  IV.  Introd. 

Of  those,  some  were  so  from  their  sourse  indew'd 
By  great  Dame  Nature. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 


Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  there  are  bred. 
And  vncouth  formes,  which  none  yet  euer  knew. 

And  euery  sort  is  in  a  sundry  bed 
Set  by  it  selfe,  and  rankt  in  comely  rew : 
Some  fit  for  reasonable  soules  to  indeu; 

Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weari 
Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  . 
Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  owne  distresse. 
Or  like  a  creature  natiue  and  indued 
Vnto  that  element.        Stiakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  S' 

Methinks  Solomon's  experience  should  disabuse  all  t 
in  the  relying  upon  the  virtue  of  their  spirit,  when  we 
that  his  so  singular  induement  with  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
security  against  the  danger  of  this  presumption. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  Treat.  13.  ! 

Indud  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies. 

And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies.) 

Dryden.  Odd.  Melam.  I 
The  times  of  old  supply'd  a  martial  race. 
Not  less  indu'd  with  every  gentle  grace. 

Iloole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xx: 


IN-DULGE,  V. 

In'du'lgent. 

Indulge'ntial. 

Indu'lgently. 

Indu'lgence. 

Indu'lge.ncy. 

Indu'lgement. 

Indi-'lger. 

Indu'lted. 


Fr.  Indulgent ;  It.  LuM- 
gere,  indulgente ;  Sp.  Indul- 
gente ,-  Lat.  Indulgere,  which 
"Casaubon  thinks  is  so  written 
for  Indurgere,  non  urgere, 
(not  to  urge  or  press,  and 
therefore,  to  yield,  to  con- 
cede, to  give  way ;)  and  this 
is  approved  by  Vossius. 
Not  to  urge^  press,  or  exact ;  and  therefore,  to 
f^ive  way,  to  concede ;  to  yield ;  to  grant,  as  an 
act  of  favour,  or  kindness,  or  gratification,  not  as 
an  act  of  duty  ;  to  allow,  to  humour,  to  gratify,  to 
practise  or  permit  a  gratification  or  enjoyment. 

Indulted,  i.  e.  Indulged,  or  indulgently  granted ; 
from  Indultnm,  past  part,  of  Indulgere. 


And  for  to  ben  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve. 
Of  indulgence,  so  n'  is  it  non  repreve 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  5666. 

By  his  indulgences  he  [Gregory  the  Great]  established 
cerlaine  stacions,  and  pilgrimages  vnto  images  in  the  citie, 
according  to  the  people's  deuocion. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  33. 

And  that  there  bee  so  many  magnificent  colleges,  athe- 
Ucees,  houses  and  schooles,  founded  and  erected  for  them 
and  their  professors,  and  endowed  with  lands,  and  reuenewes 
by  the  auncient  kings  and  princes  of  this  land,  and  by  other 
noble,  and  worthie  benefactors,  and  vnto  them  royale  priui- 
ledges  induttcd,  who  can  then  deny  that  London  is  not  onely 
the  third  Uniuersitie  of  England,  but  also  to  be  preferred 
before  many  other  Uniuersities  in  Europe,  or  in  any  other 
parte  of  the  world  knowne.— 5/om'.  Of  the  Uniuersities,  c.  4S. 

1 1 .  Ancient  privileges,  favours,  customs,  and  acts  of  grace 
indulged  by  former  kings  to  their  people,  must  not  without 
high  reason  and  great  necessities  be  revoked  by  their  suc- 
cessors.—J5p.  Taylor.  Holy  Living,  c.  3.  s.  2. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses,  are  most 
indulgent  towards  their  children;  beholding  them,  as  the 
continuance,  not  onely  of  their  kind  but  of  their  worke;  and 
so  both  children,  and  creatures.— Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Parents. 

My  mother,  father. 

And  uncle  love  me  most  indulgently, 
Being  the  only  branch  of  all  their  stocks. 

Beaum.  S;  Fletch.  Four  Playes  in  One. 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting 
Lets  her  will  rule :  restraint  she  will  not  brook. 
And  left  to  herself,  if  evil  then  ensue, 
Sbee  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 


Milton.  Paradii 


,  b.  ix. 


This  kind  dealing  and  indulyencie  of  the  nobles,  kept  the 
?itie  afterwards  (notwithstanding  their  hard  distresse  of 
iiege  and  famine)  in  such  concord  and  unitie,  that  the 
neanest  as  well  as  the  highest  abhorred  and  detested  the 
lame  of  K.  K— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  50. 

And  if  (as  Saint  Peter  saith)  the  severest  watchers  of  their 
nature  have  task  hard  enough,  what  shall  be  hoped  of  the 
indutgers  of  it. 

Mountague.   Devmle  Essayes.  pt.  i.  Treat.  13.  s.  5. 


IND 

Mean  time,  my  son,  indulge  thy  Just  disdain  : 

Vent  all  thy  rage  and  shun  the  liostile  plain. 

Till  Jove  returns.  Tickell.  Homer.  Iliad,  I.  i 

Your  wise  and  cautious  consciences 

Are  free  to  take  what  course  they  please ; 

Have  plenary  indulgence  to  dispose 

At  pleasure,  of  the  strictest  vows. 

Butler.  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

'Tis  but  getting  some  of  those  rusty  pieces,  which  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  found  once  under  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
wall,  then  presently  you  are  fitted  with  rare  indulgentiai 
priveleges. — Brevint.  Saul  St  Samuel,  c.  10. 

The  town  encourages  them  with  more  applause  than  any 
thing  of  mine  deserves  :  and  particularly  my  cousin  Dryden 
accepted  one  from  me  so  very  indulgently  that  it  makes  me 
more  and  more  in  love  with  him. 

Dryden.  Letter  to  Mrs.  Steward,  Let.  44. 

But  giving  himself  [George  Castle]  the  liberty  of  too  fte- 
quent  indulgnients  either  to  please  his  friend  or  patient  or 
both,  [he]  was  taken  away  by  death  in  the  prime  of  his 
years.— /('oorf.  Athena  O.xon.  vol.  ii. 

AVe  ought  to  remember  that  these  expressions  are  not 
adequate  to  the  subject  nor  descriptive  of  his  essence,  but 
indulgencies  only  granted  in  condescension  to  our  infirmity 
which  has  none  but  groveling  ideas  to  apply  to  the  sublimest 
of  objects. — Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  24. 

I  cannot  help  saying,  that  if  I  were  a  Judge,  that  word 
indulgence  should  never  issue  from  my  lips.  My  Lord,  you 
have  no  indulgence  to  shew  ;  you  are  bound  to  be  just,  and 
to  be  just  is  to  do  that  which  is  ordered. 

State  Trials,  an.  1794.  I.  II.  Tooke. 

He  knew  the  cause ;  for  long  his  prudent  mind 
To  soothe  their  cares  indulgently  designed. 

Jones.  Arcadia. 

Also  En. 

To  harden ;  to  suffer,  sus- 
tain, or  bear,  hardily,  firmly ; 
and  thus  to  abide,  to  last,  to 


IN-DURE,  v.^ 

iN-Dt'RANXE.  1^ 

I'ndurate.  { 

Indira'tion.     j 


Tliis  band  should  indure  a  thousande  yeares,  yt  is  to  say, 

a  long  tyme,  namely,  euen  ye  tyme  of  the  right  Christen  faith. 

Udal.  Reuelacion,  c.  20. 

The  ninth  wee  had  a  sore  storme,  so  that  wee  were  con- 
strained to  hull,  for  our  sailes  were  not  to  indure  any  force. 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  S46. 

■Wiclcffe  preached  repentaunce  vnto  our  fathers  not  long 

since  :  they  repented  not,  for  their  harts  were  indurate,  and 

their  eyes  blinded  with  their  own  pope  holy  righteousnesse. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  29. 

After  this  maner  was  the  hart  of  Pharao  indurated,  whe 
that  the  word  of  God  was  declared  vnto  him  by  Moyses,  & 
hee  had  no  grace  to  receiue  it :  then  the  more  that  Moyses 
laboured  in  the  worde,  the  more  sturdyer  was  hee  in  with- 
standyng  of  it,  and  alwayes  harder  and  harder. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  282. 

For  they  be  children  of  induration  and  of  blasphemy. 
And,  therfore,  the  more  it  is  preached,  the  more  they  are 
obstinate.  This  is  the  verye  induration,  that  God  worketh 
in  men's  hartes  wherby  they  be  the  children  of  darkenes. 

Id.  lb. 

Our  daintie  age 

Cannot  indure  reproofe.  B.  Jonson.  Ode  to  Himselfe. 


If  they  are  not  beneficed,  tlieir  indurance  is  the  longer; 

the  punishment  allotted  is  one  whole  yeares  imprisonment. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  c.  36. 

Most  of  all,  induration  by  assimulation  appeareth  in  the 
bodies  of  trees  and  living  creatures  ;  for  no  nourishment 
that  the  tree  receiveth,  or  that  the  living  creature  receiveth, 
is  so  hard  as  wood,  bone,  or  hora,  &'c.  but  is  indurated  after 
by  assimulation.— Bacon.  Naturall  Historie,  §  90. 

In  these  strange  petrifications,  the  hardening  of  the  bodies 
seems  to  be  eflected  principally,  if  not  only,  as  the  indura- 
tion of  the  fiuid  substances  of  an  egg  into  a  chick,  by  alter- 
ingthe  disposition  of  their  parts.— Boyte.  ff'orAs,  vol.  i.p  438. 

A  bright  expanse 

Of  empyrean  flame,  where,  spent  and  drown'd, 

AfTlicted  vision  plung'd  in  vain  to  scan 

What  object  it  involv'd.     My  feeble  eyes 

Indur'd  not. — Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii- 


Goldsmith.  The  Traveller, 

INDU'STRY.    "i       Tr.  Industrie ;   It.  and  Sp. 

Indu'striois.        \  Industria  ;     Lat.    Industria. 

Indu'striously.  )  Festus  says, — the  ancients 
wro'e  Indnslrmnn,  quasi  qui  quidquid  ageret,  intro 
sirueret,  et  studerct  domi. 


INE 

Careful  and  attentive  performance  ;  steady  ap- 
plication to  labour;  laboriousness ;  assiduity  or 
diligence  in  labour. 

Industri/,  in  Elyot,  is  applied  to  that  crpertness 
which  is  the  result  of  care  and  attention. 

It  [induslrie]  is  a  qualitie.  procedyng  of  wylte  and  ex- 
periece,  by  whiche  a  man  perceyueth  quickely,  inuenteth 
freshely,  and  counsayleth  spedily;  wherfore  they  that  be 
called  industrious,  do  most  craftely  and  depely  vnderstande 
in  al  affayres,  what  is  expedient,  and  by  wli,it  ineanes  & 
wayes  they  may  sonest  e.xployte  them.  And  those  tliinges, 
in  whome  other  men  trauayle,  a  person  industrious  lightly 
and  with  facilitie  spedeth,  and  findeth  new  wayes  and 
meanes  to  bring  to  effecte  that  he  desyreth. 

Siir  T.  Eli/ot.  T/iL-  Goiternovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  proue  that  by  induslrie 
and  dUigence  anie  perfection  male  be  attained. 

Gascoiijne.  The  Steele  Glas,  Bed. 

The  noble  Pamphilia,  quene  of  the  Grekes  land, 
Habilimentes  royall  founde  out  industrioushi. 

Skellon.  To  the  Countess  of  Surrey. 
During  which  time,  in  euery  good  beliest, 
And  godly  worke  of  almes  and  charitee, 
Shee  him  instructed  with  great  iiiduslree. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  10. 
\Vho  being  nimbler  ioynted  then  the  rest, 

And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store 
Of  the  field's  honour  than  the  others  best. 

Id.  Muiopolnios. 
Being  besides  industriously  inclin'd, 

To  measure  others'  actions  with  my  book, 
Jly  judgement  more  to  rectify  thereby, 
In  matters  that  were  difficult  and  high. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  talents  of  age,  which  are  prudence  and  moderation, 
learnt  best  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  seldom  joined,  if 
consistent,  with  the  warm  nassions  of  youtlt,  were  now  as 
necessary  to  this  prince  [\Vil.  I.]  for  the  conservation  of 
his  kingdom,  as  his  long,  industrious  application  and  bold 
exertion  had  been  for  acquiring  it. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  History  of  Enyland,  Introd. 

How  difficult,  therefore,  is  it  to  preserve  a  great  name ! 
when  he  that  has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such  little 
weaknesses  and  infirmities  as  are  no  small  diminution  to  it 
when  discovered,  especially  when  they  are  so  industriously 
proclaimed  and  aggravated. — Spectator,  No.  256. 

We  are  more  industrious  than  our  forefathers,  because,  in 
the  present  times,  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  industry  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  those  which 
are  likely  to  be  emploj-ed  in  the  maintenance  of  idleness, 
than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  h.  ii.  c.  3. 

Principles,  let  me  add,  whicli  were  still  more  industriously 
disseminated  at  the  Revolution  by  Locke,  at  the  Accession 
by  Hoadly,  and  a  hundred  years  before  either  by  Hooker. 

Mason.  JDedication  to  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq. 

IN-DWE'LLER.  •)      In,  and  dwell,  (qv.)   A.  S. 

Indwe'lling,  n.  ')  Dwelian,  haarere,  to  remain 
fixed. 

One  who  remains,  stays,  abides,  resides,  inha- 
bits; a  resident,  an  inhabitant. 

And  the  heart  of  the  indwellers  shal  be  chauged,  and 
turned  into  another  meaning;  for  euell  shall  be  put  out, 
and  disceate  shall  be  quenched.— .Biiis,  1551.  Esdras,  c.  C. 

Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that  goodly  chase, 
Doth  to  this  day  with  wolues  and  thieues  abound ; 
Which  too-too  true  that  land's  in-dwelters  since  haue  found. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  6. 

Didst  not  thou 

A  queen  install  me  there,  to  whom  should  bow 
Thy  earth's  indwellers,  and  to  this  effect 
Put  in  my  hand  thy  sword. 

Drummond.  The  Shadow  of  the  Judyement. 

If  we  so  carry  ourselves  as  not  to  grieve  him,  he  will  dwell 
within  us  ;  and  that  indwelling  cf  his  i^  our  certain  evidence 
and  security  that  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  everlasting 
Vite.— Sharp,  vol.  v.  Dis.  3. 

There  are  some  who  assign  a  third  (way,  by  which  the 
i-'pirit  or  Holy  Ghost  may  be  said  to  be  in  men ;)  namely, 
the  personal  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers,  (as  they 
call  it.)— South,  vol.  v.  Ser.  7. 

IN-EAW.     To  dip  or  plunge  into  the  water. 
Fr.  Eau. 
But  when  the  whizzing  bells  the  silent  air  do  cleave, 
And  that  their  greatest  speed  them  vainly  do  deceive: 
And  the  sharp,  cruel  hawks  they  at  their  backs  do  view, 
Themselves  for  very  fear  they  instantly  inemo. 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbion,  s.  20. 

IN-E'BRIATE,  v.  ~\  It.  InMiiare ;  Sp.  In- 
lsr.'nRi\TE,  adj.  \-ebriar ;  hut.  In-ehriare. 
I.nebria'tion.  J  See  Eeriety. 


INE 

To  drinli  much,  (sr.  ,  till  intoxicated ;  to  in- 
toxicate, to  be  or  become  drunk  or  overpowered 
by  fermented  liquor;  to  have  or  cause  the  giddi- 
ness, hilarity,  or  joyousness  of  intoxication. 

Thus  spake  Peter  as  a  man  inebriate  and  made  droiiken 
with  the  swetenesse  of  this  vision,  not  knowing  what  he 
sayed.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  9. 

Their  palme-wines,  which  they  draw  out  of  the  top  of  a 
kinde  of  p.alme,  at  first  is  strong  and  inebriating  wine,  and 
in  time  declineth  to  a  sowre  and  holesome  vinegar. 

Purclias.  His  Pilgrimage,  c.  9.  s.  3. 


That  'tis  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  moneth,  is  a  ccmmon 
flattery  of  sensuality,  supporting  itself  upon  physick,  and  tho 
healthful  effects  of  inebriation. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  21. 


INE 


We  know  that  wine  has  an  inebriating  quality,  but  we 
know  not  what  that  quality  is. 

Eeid.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  2.  c.  17. 

IN-E'FFABLE.  >      Fi:  Ineffable ,  Sp.  Inefahle; 

Ine'fiwbi.t.  )  \i.  Incffahile ;  j»,  (priv.)  and 

effnhle,  (qv.);  Lat.  Effabilis,  from  Effari,  to 
speak  out,  to  utter. 

That  cannot  be  spoken  or  uttered;  unspeakable, 
unutterable. 

But  as  the  same  fleshe  in  Christ  is  vnited  to  the  diuine 
nature,  so  is  it,  as  Christ  sayd,  (after  Cyrilles  exposition,) 
spirite  and  life,  not  chaunged  into  the  diuine  nature  of  the 
Spirite,  liut  for  the  ineffable  vnion  in  the  person  of  Christ 
therunto,  it  is  viuiflcatrix,  (as  C'yrill  sayd,)  and  as  the  holy 
Ephesine  councel  decreed  :  a  flesh  geuyng  life. 

Bp.  Gardner.  E.vplication,  fol.  9. 

These  be  Cyprianus  wordes,  and  then  folowe  thies.  As  in 
the  person  of  Christ  thehumanite  was  seen  and  the  diuinitie 
hidde,  euen  so  the  diuinitie  ineffably  infused  it  selfe  into 
the  visible  sacrament.— /rf.  lb.  Transubstanlialion,  fol.  123. 

He  [Constantius]  stood  still  as  amazed,  whiles  he  consi- 
dered and  thought  of  those  gyant-like  workes  round  about, 
[at  Rome],  so  ineffable,  and  not  of  mortall  men  to  be  reached 
at  and  attempted  againe. — Holland.   Ammianus,  p.  64. 

He  said,  and  on  His  Son  with  rayes  direct 
Shon  full.     He  all  His  Father  full  exprest 
Ineffably  into  His  face  receiv'd. 
And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spake. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

The  virgin,  who,  it  seems,  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters  th.-.t 
attended  on  the  goddess  of  Fame,  smil'd  with  an  ineffable 
grace  at  their  meeting,  and  retir'd. — Taller,  No.  81. 


Contentment  with  our  lot,  joy  in  our  neighbour's  pros- 
perity, and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  diffuse  ineffable 
tranquillity  over  the  soul. 

Bealtie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 


O!  First  and  Best ! 

Thy  essence,  though  from  human  sight  and  search, 
Though  from  the  climb  of  all  created  thought, 
Ineffably  reraov'd  :  yet  Man  himself. 
Thy  lowest  child  of  reason,  Man  may  read 
Unbounded  power,  intelligence  supreme, 
The  Maker's  hand  on  all  His  works  imprest. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  ^  Theodora 


Also    formerly  Un- 
effectual. 

Th.it  cannot  bo 
(effected,)  done  or 
made,  brought  to  pass 
(-  ortoanend,performed, 
accomplished,  com- 
pleted, achieved,  con- 
summated. 

Inrffeciive,  —  that 
cannot,  is  not  able  to, 
do  or  make,  Sc.  ;  and,  consequentially,  weak, 
feeble,  impotent,  inert,  powerless,  useless. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  good  angels  should  be  at  the 
command  of  ignorant  or  vicious  persons  of  either  sex.  to 
concur  with  them  in  superstitious  acts,  done  by  means  alto- 
gether io  themselves  ineffrctnblc  and  unwarrantable. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  2. 

There  he,  in  an  ineffeetible  manner,  communicates  him- 
self to  blessed  spirits,  both  angels  and  men. 

Id.   The  Soul's  Farewel  to  Earth. 
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IN-EFFE'CTABLE. 

In'effe'ctive. 

Ineffe'ctively, 

Ineffe'ctual. 

Ineffe'ctually. 

Ineffe'ctualness. 

Ine'fficacy. 

Ineffic.\'cious. 

Ineffica'ciodsness. 

Ixeffi'cient. 

Ineffi'ciency. 


Therefore  an  ineffective  pity  and  a  lazy  counsel,  an  empty 
blessing  and  gay  words,  are  but  deceitful  charity. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12. 

Vertue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds,  and  tame,  easia 
prosecutions.- /rf.  lb.  Ser.  13. 

But  as  in  the  unregenerate  the  mind  did  strive  tliougli  it 
was  over-power'd,  yet  still  it  contended,  but  ineffectively 
for  the  most  part ;  so  now  when  the  Spirit  rules,  the  flesh 
strives,  but  it  prevails  but  seldom,  it  is  over-powered  by  tho 
Spirit.— 7d.  Of  Repentance,  c.  8.  s.  5. 

Thou  thyselfe  with  scorne 

And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd  wrong. 

Though  inffcctual  found. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

There  are  these  two  things  here  to  be  performed  by  us  j 
first,  to  discover  and  produce  the  chief  heads  of  arguments 
or  grounds  of  reason,  insisted  on  by  the  Atheists  to  disprove 
a  Deity,  evincing  withal  briefly  the  inc/i»c^«o/ncss  and  false- 
ness of  them. — Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  G3. 

No  marvell  if  c.irnall  mindes  despise  the  foolishnesse  of 
preaching,  the  simplicity  of  sacraments,  the  homelinesse  of 
ceremonies,  the  seeming  inefpcacy  cf  censures. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Elishah  with  Naaman. 

But  yet  the  most  careful  endeavours  do  not  always  meet 
with  success  :  and  even  our  blessed  Saviour's  preaching,  who 
snake  as  never  man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many. 

Stillingflcet,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 
Hereford  was   surprised  on  the   ISth  of  December  by 
Colonel  Birch  and  Colonel  Morgan,  after  it  had  been  be- 
sieged for  about  two  months  ineffectually  by  the  Scotts. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 


The  pasony-root  has  been  much  commended,  both  by 
ancient  and  modern  physicians  of  no  mean  account,  as  aa 
amulet  against  the  falling  sickness,  and  yet  has  been  by 
many  found  ineffectual:  we  have  been  apt  to  suspect,  that 
its  inrfflcacy,  if  it  be  but  infrequent,  might  possibly  proceed 
from  its  having  been  unseasonably  gathered. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

The  objection  itself  is  this  ;  That  the  scripture  is  so  un- 
adorned with  flowers  of  rhetorick,  and  so  destitute  of  elo- 
quence, that  it  is  flat,  and  proves  commonly  inefficacious 
upon  intelligent  readers.— /</.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  293, 

To  this  we  may  probably  impute  that  strange  ineffica- 
ciousness  we  see  of  the  word.  Alas  !  men  rarely  apply  it  to 
the  right  place.— Lively  Oracles,  S,c.  p.  194. 

Numerous  texts  affirm  this  total  insensibility  and  ineffici- 
ency of  all  such  entities  in  the  most  absolute  terms. 

Law.  On  the  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 

In  a  word,  (let  him  calculate]  how  full  and  compleat  and 
contagious  his  vices  have  been  ;  and  how  faint  and  partial 
and  ineffective  his  best  virtues. 

Hurd.  Works,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  35. 

The  empress  and  all  the  people  being  present,  he  touched 
the  women  with  two  of  the  crosses  ineffeetunlly  ;  but  as  soon 
as  hs  had  made  use  of  the  third,  she  arose  in  perfect  health, 
and  stronger  than  she  had  ever  been. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

I  suppose  they  must  talk  of  assignats,  as  no  other  lan- 
guage would  be  understood.  All  experience  of  their  ineffi- 
eacy  does  not  iu  the  least  discourage  them. 

But  he.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

If  such  confederacies,  cemented  by  such  means,  are  suffered 
to  pass  without  due  animadversion,  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament must  become  inefficacious,  as  all  other  authorities 
have  proved,  to  restrain  the  gro,vlh  of  disorders  either  in 
India  or  in  Europe.— /d.  On  the  Affairs  of  India. 

He  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures,  as  inefficient  in  every 
thing  else. — Lord  Chesterfield. 


IN-E'LEGANT.  ^  SccUm.  hs.t.In-ekgan 
Ine'legantly.  >  Without  choice  or  si 
Ine'legance.  J  lection  ;    common,    vulga 

coarse,  rude,  unpolished. 

. On  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 

What  choice  to  chuse  for  dclicacie  best, 


Wl 


Tastes,  not  well  joyn'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

The  miry  fields 

Rejoicing  in  rich  mould,  most  ample  fruit 
or  beauteous  form  produce  ;  pleasing  to  sight. 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 
He  was  not  so  much  buried,  as  for  a  while  deposited  in 
consider.ab!e  space ;  so  that  even  in 
inelegantly  be  said  to  have  tasted  of 
transient,  short,  and  quickly  past. 


the  grave  fo 
this  respect 
death ;  for  a 


South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 


It  [too  frequent  repetition  of  pronouns]  renders  style  often 
obscure,  always  embarrassed  aud  inelegant. 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  11, 


INE 

In  glaring  Chloe's  man-like  taste  and  mien 
Are  the  gross  splendours  of  the  tulip  seen ; 
Distant  they  strilie,  inelegnnthi  gay, 
To  the  near  view  no  pleasing  charms  display. 

Shcnslone.   To  a  Lady,  October  i 


Confess'd  inelegance  c 
His  nohle  master,  who  could  spy 
The  slightest  fault  with  half  an  eye, 
Set  right,  by  one  ethereal  touch. 
What  seem'd  too  little  or  too  much. 

Cuwihorn.  The  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius. 

IN-E'LIGIBLE.  See  Un,  Inelegant,  and 
Elect. 

That  cannot  be  chosen. 

He  that  cannot  be  admitted,  cannot  be  elected ;  and  the 

votes  given  to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the 

highest  number  of  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a  majority. 

Johnson.  The  False  Alarm. 

IN-E'LOQUENT.      Fr.  Mloquent ;—Un-e\o. 

qucnt  (says  Cotgrave. ) 
To  whom  thus  Raphael  answer'd,  heav'niymeek. 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  Sire  of  men, 
Kor  tongue  ineloquent. — Milton.  Par.  Lost,  h.  viii. 

IN-ELU'CTABLE.       Lat.    Lieluctahilis ,    in, 
(priv. )  and  eluctari,  {e,  and  luctari,)  to  struggle 
out,  and,  consequentially,  escape  from. 
Not  to  be  escaped  or  shunned. 
As  if  the  damnation  of  all  sinners  now  were  ineluctable 
a;id  etemsl.— Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

IN-ELU'DIBLE.  That  cannot  be  evaded  or 
escaped. 

And  now  one  would  think  that  an  opinion  so  very  ob- 
noxious, and  so  lyable  to  such  grand  inconveniences,  should 
not  be  admitted  but  upon  most  pressing  reasons  and  in- 
cludible demonstrations. 

Glanrill.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  C.2.  p.  18. 

IN-ENARRA'BLE.      Fr.  and  Sp.  Inenarrahle; 
It.  Inenarrahile ;   Lat.  In-cnarrabilis. 
That  may  not  be  told  or  related. 
This  blessed  Lorde  is  to  be  set  by  ahoue  althing,  be  is  to 
l.e  loved  l>este,  for  his  inenarrahle  goodnes. 

Fisher.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143.  pt.  iii. 

The  princes  then,  and  nauio  that  did  bring 

These  so  inenarrahle  troopes  ;  and  all  their  soyles,  I  sing. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

These  (I  say)  she  [Erinnys]  courseth  and  hunteth  with 

great  misery  and  much  dolor,  untill  such  time  as  she  haue 

overtaken  them  all  and  plunged  them  into  a  bottomless  pit 

of  darkness  inenarrahle  and  invisible. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  459. 
Finally,  is  there  ought  more  admirable,  than  the  inenar- 
abte  force  of  the  reciprocall  tides  of  the  sea,  ebbing  and 
hereby  it  keepeth  a  current  also,  as  it 


doth. 


Id.  Plii 


IN-EPT.  "j  Fr.  Inept;  It.  and  Sp.  Inepto ; 
Ine'ptitlde.  i  Lat.  Ineptus ;  in,  and  aptus, 
Ine'ptly.  (  (Gr.  'AirTeiv,  to  bind,  to  join,) 
Ine'ptness.  J  joined,  and  consequently,  fitted, 
suited.      See  Apt. 

Unfit,  unsuited  ;   not  ready  or  prepared ;  awk- 
ward, useless,  vain,  foolish. 

The  Aristotelian  piiilosophy  is  inept  for  new  discoveries; 
and  therefore  of  no  accommodation  to  the  use  of  life. 

Glanvill.  The  ranity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 


Doubtless  the  reason  of  this  ineptitude  to  motion  in  t 
isition  is,  that  they  cannot  give  way  one  to  another,  < 
otion  can  no  where  begin  because  of  the  plenitude. 


Id.  lb.  c.  6. 

Doth  that  wisdome,  that  hath  made  all  things  in  number, 
weight,  and  measure,  and  disposed  them  in  such  exact  har- 
mony and  proportions,  use  to  act  so  ineptly. 

Id.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 
The  feebleness  and  miserable  ineptness  of  infancy. 

More.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  1647,  Pref. 
But  our  mechanic  theists  will  have  their  atoms  never  so 
much  as  once  to  have  fumbled  in  these  their  motions,  nor 
to  have  produced  any  inept  system  or  incongruous  forms  at 
all,  but  from  the  very  first  all  along  to  have  taken  up  their 
places,  and  ranged  themselves  so  orderly,  methodically,  and 
directly,  as  they  could  not  possibly  have  done  it  better  had 
■thev  been  directed  by  the  most  perfect  wisdom. 

Pay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

The  qualification  I  mean,  (that  conduces  to  the  fixity  of  a 

todv)  is  the  ineptitude  of  the  component  corpuscles  for  avo- 

lation,  by  reason  of  their  branchertness,  irregular  figures, 

crookedness,  or  other  inconvenient  shape, 

Bonle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  S07- 


INE' 

To  avoid  therefore  that  ineptitude  for  society,  whicli  is 
frequently  the  fault  of  us  scholars,  and  has  to  men  of  under- 
standing and  breeding  something  much  more  shocking  and 
untractable  th.an  rusticity  itself,  1  take  care  to  visit  all 
publick  solemnities,  and  to  go  into  assemblies  as  often  as 
my  studies  will  permit.— Taller,  No.  203. 

They  [the  Peripateticks]  ineptly  fansied  [the  crystalline 

humour  of  the  eye]  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of  vision 

wherein  all  the  species  of  external  objects  were  terminated. 

Pay.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

IN-E'QUAL.  \      The  adj.  is  usually  written 
Inesua'lity.    )  Un:  the  sub.  In.    It.  Ineguale; 

Lat.  In-enualis.      See  Equable. 

Dissimilar,   unlike,    uneven,    disproportionate, 

inadequate. 

Knowe  the  nombre  of  the  degrees  in  the  houres  inequals, 

and  depart  hem  by  \5.  and  take  there  thine  hours  egualles. 

Chaucer.  Of  tlie  Astrolabie. 

Justyce  dystributiue  hath  regarde  to  the  persone,  iustyce 

commutatiue  hath  no  regarde  to  the  person,  but  onely  con- 

sideringe  the  inequatite,  whereby  the  one  thynge  excedeth 

the  other,  indeuoureth  to  brynge  them  bothe  to  an  equatite. 

Sir  T.Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.iii.  c.  1. 

Meane  while  I  wonder  at  so  proud  a  backe, 
"Whiles  th'  empty  guts  lowd  rumblen  for  long  lacke : 
The  belly  envieth  the  back's  bright  glee, 
And  murmurs  at  such  inequality. 

Pp.  Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  17. 

But  Numa  considering  the  inequality  stood  upon  eleven 
dales,  for  that  the  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  are  run  in 
354  daies,  and  the  revolution  of  the  sun  in  365  dales,  he 
doubled  the  11  daies,  whereof  he  made  a  moneth,  which  he 
placed  from  two  years  to  two  years  after  the  moneth  of 
February.— A'orWj.  Plutarch,  p.  59. 

Such  a  divulsion  may  be  made  in  glass  by  but  an  incqual 
motion  between  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

Notwithstanding  which  inequality  ot  mimheT,  it  was  una- 
nimously resolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  fight  the  Dutch 
Seet.— Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

We  sometimes  find  men  complaining  of  inequalities  in 
events,  which  were  indeed  the  effects  of  a  most  equal  provi- 
dence.—Waiiiir/on.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.4. 

IN-E'QUITABLE.     See  Inequal. 
Not  even  or  equal ;  not  alike  to  all ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, partial,  unjust. 

WHierein  there  appears  no  weakness  nor  humour,  no  spark 
of  arbitrary  or  inequitable  disposition,  but  unreserved  and 
unnigardly  goodness. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  28. 

Nor  when  they  were  in  partnership  with  the  farmer,  as 
often  was  the  case,  have  I  heard  that  they  had  taken  the 
lion's  share.     The  proportions  seemed  not  inequitable. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

IN-ERGE'TICAL.     See  Energize. 
Having  no  energi/  or  power  to  act  or  in  action ; 
powerless. 

And  consequently,  that  those  eminent  stars  and  planets, 
that  are  in  the  heavens,  are  not  to  be  considered  by  us  as 
sluggish  inergetical  bodies,  or  as  if  they  were  set  only  to  be 
as  bare  candles  to  us,  but  as  bodies  full  of  proper  motion,  of 
peculiar  operation,  and  of  \\le.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  640. 

IN-E'RRABLE.  ^        It  is  usual  to  write  Un- 

Ine'krableness.     I  erring.       Lat.  In-errahilis. 

Inerrabi'lity.         J   See  To  Err. 

Ine'rringly.  J       That  cannot  go  astray, 

or  out  of  the  right  way,  that  cannot  go  or  be 
wrong ;  cannot  mistake  or  be  misled  or  mis- 
guided ;  infallible. 

He  [the  sonne]  is  the  profoundite  of  thy  inerrable  wyse- 
dom,  so  yt  he  knew  what  was  profytable  for  us,  and  what 
was  acceptable  to  thee.— FjsAer.  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143. 

The  carefullest  ambassador  may  perhaps  swerve  from  his 
message  ;  these  (which  was  one  of  the  priviledges  of  the 
apostles)  were  through  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  in  the 
acts  of  their  function  inerrable. 

Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right. 

The  infallibility,  and  inerrahleness,  which  is  assumed, 
and  inclosed  by  the  Romish  church,  without  any  inerrable 
ground  to  build  it  on,  being  taken  for  an  unquestionable 
principle,  is  (by  the  security  it  brings  along  with  it)  apt  to 
betray  men  to  the  foulest  whether  sins,  or  errors,  whenso- 
ever this  pretended  infallible  guide  shall  propose  them. 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 

Of  the  last  part  of  this  our  profession,  it  is  now  meet,  that 

I  add  some  few  words,  iv':;.  what  our  opinion  is  of  the  iner- 

raHlily  of  a  General  Council,  truly  so  called,  and  qualified 

as  hath  been  formerly  described.— //ammonrf.  Works,  p.  557. 
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■"I       It.  and 

\ars  i-n  qii 
)  ha.t.Ars; 


Sp.  Inerte ;  Lat.  Jner.s  ; 

quo  non   erit  ulla;   from 

Gr.  ApeTT],  strength  or 


That  divers  limners  at  a  distance,  -without  cither  copy  or 
designe,  should  draw  the  same  picture  to  an  undistinguish- 
able  exactness,  both  in  form,  and  colour,  and  features;  this 
is  more  conceivable,  then  that  matter,  which  is  so  diversified 
both  in  quantity,  quality,  motion,  site,  and  infinite  other 
circumstances,  should  frame  itself  so  absolutely  [in  some 
editions  innerringly]  according  to  the  idea  of  its  kind. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5. 

INE'RT. 

Ine'rtly. 

Ine'rtness. 
skill.     See  Art. 

Having  no  power,  or  strength,  or  activity ;  m- 
active,  slothful,  sluggish  ;  senseless,  motionless. 

But  if  you'l  say  that  motion  is  not  of  the  nature  of  matter, 
but  that  it  is  inert  and  stupid  of  it  self— then  it  must  be 
moved  from  some  other. 

H.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  ii.  c.  I. 

If  a  disease  or  old  age  can  rase  out  the  memory  of  past 
actions,  even  while  we  are  in  one  and  the  same  condition  of 
life,  certainly  so  long  and  deep  a  swoon  as  is  absolute  in- 
sensibility and  inertncsse,  may  much  more  reasonably  be 
thought  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  another  life,  whose 
passages  probably  were  nothing  like  the  transactions  of  this. 
Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  5. 

If  to  your  builder  you  will  conduct  give, 
A  power  to  choose,  to  manage  and  contrive. 
Your  idol  chance,  suppos'd  inert  and  blind, 
Must  be  enroU'd  an  active  conscious  mind. 

Blackmore.  Creation,  b.  iv. 
Ye  powers  !  whose  mysteries  restor'd  I  sing,. 
To  whom  Time  bears  me  on  his  rapid  wing, 
Suspend  awhile  your  force  inertly  strong. 
Then  take  at  once  the  poet  and  the  song. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 

• Ev'n  the  favour'd  isles 

So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile. 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue;  and,  inerf 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals,  what  they  gain 
In  manners— victims  of  luxurious  ease. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  i. 
It  is  not  humanitj'.  but  laziness  and  inertness  of  mind 
■which  produces  the  desire  of  this  kind  of  indemnities. 

Burke.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

I N  E'  S  C  A  T  E,  u.  ■)      It.  Inescare ;  Lat.  InescaTe. 
Inesca'tion.  j  See  Escalent. 

To  tempt  wXxhfood,  or  a  bait  oi  food ,-  to  tempt, 
to  allure,  to  entice. 

Proteus  like  in  all  formes  and  disguises  [they]  goe  abroad 
in  the  night,  to  incscnte  and  beguile  young  women. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  496. 
Stage-playes  have  all  the  ineseatiny  lust-inflaming  solici- 
tations accompanying  them,  that  either  human  pravity  or 
Satan's  policy  can  invent. 

Prynne.  Histrio-Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  10. 

Herein  lies  true  fortitude  and  courage,  in  overcoming  all 

the  deceitful  allurements  and  incscations  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Hallyu-ell.  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  (1692)  p.  107. 

IN-ESPE'CIALLY.  (/?!,aug.)  SeeEsPEciAL. 
Particularly. 

Inesprcially  for  as  muche  as  a  great  number  of  bys  sonl- 
dyers  beinge  eyther  deade  or  maymed  wyth  woundes,  the 
matter  was  driuen  to  so  hard  a  point,  that  fewe  remayned 
able  to  make  defence.— GoWinje.  Cissar,  fol.  136. 

Inesprcially.  considering  howe  great  a  corsye  it  was  to 
theyr  hartes  for  them  which  bare  away  the  renowne  of 
cheualry  and  feates  of  warre  from  all  other  nations,  to  h.iue 
lost  so  much  of  that  theyr  estymacion,  that  they  should  be 
brought  in  subjection  and  bondage  to  the  people  of  Rome. 
Id.  lb.  fol.  142. 

IN-ESSE'NTIAL.     Having  no  essence  (exist- 
ence)  or  being. 
Prime  sister  of  th'  inessential  bands. 
Erect,  persuasive  Expectation  stands; 
On  each  pursuit  she  flourishes  with  grace, 
And  gives  a  butterfly  to  lead  the  chase. 

Brooke.  Constcntia. 

IN-E'STIMABLE.  >      Pee  Un. 

Ine'stimably.  )      That    cannot    have    a 

price  or  value  sot  upon  it,  (sc.)  because  above  all 
price ;  invaluable,  incalculable. 

In  the  Scriptures  and  promises  of  God  "written  for  oui 
consolation  and  helpe)  we  fele  bothe  inestimable  comfort  and 
helpe  eue  in  the  middes  of  our  affliccions  &  in  ye  deathe. 

Joye.  Exposicion  oj Daniel,  c.  II. 
Inestimallye  more  maketh  the  poore  fyshers  learnynge  to 
the  vnderstandynge  of  these   misteryes,  then  i\c  proud 
paynted  eloquence  or  far  fet  reasons  of  the  philosophers. 

Bale.  Image,  pt,..ji  c  .1 7. 
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Where  from  the  purest  spring 
The  sacred  nectar  sweet 
Is  thy  continuall  (irinke  : 
Where  thou  doost  gather  now 
Of  well  emploied  life, 
Th'  ineslimable  gaines. 

Spenser.  The  Mou 


,Mu 


o/  Thesti/lii 


Glabrio,  because  lie  would  bring  some  displeasure  parti- 
cularly, and  most  of  all  upon  Cato,  said  he  would  giue  ouer 
his  suite  for  tlie  censourship,  since  tliat  theie  was  another 
competitour  as  newly  come  up  as  himselfe,  (whereat  the 
nobles  indeed  tooke  indignation  inwardly,  although  they 
said  nothing)  who  pursued  the  cause  so  against  him,  even 
■with  incredible  and  inestimable  perjurie,  (i.  e.  too  great  for 
tlie  fine  to  be  cslimaicd.)— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  9S0. 

So  Paul  and  John  tliat  into  Patmos  went, 
Heard  and  saw  things  inestimably  excellent. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  7. 


Verse  shows  a  rich  inestimable  vein, 

When,  dropp'd  from  heaven,  'tis  thither  sent  again. 

Waller.  0/ Divine  Poesy,  c.  I. 

Such  is  his  goodness  to  those  he  is  pleased  thus  to  deal 
■with,  in  proposing  and  reserving  them  a  crown  in  some  sort 
proportionate  to,  and  yet  inestimably  outvaluing,  the  toils 
and  difficulties  requisite  to  obtain  it. 

Boyle,    irorhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  3SS. 

Are  there  on  earth  (let  me  not  call  them  men) 
Wlio  lodge  a  soul  immortal  in  their  breasts  ; 

Or  rock  of  its  inestimable  gem  ? 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

IN-E'VIDENT.  ■)      Not  being  or  making  clear, 
Ine'vidence.         )not  showing,   clearly  to  the 

sight;  not  making  manifest,  or  discovering  plainly  ; 

obscure,  unmanifest. 

These  suppositions  therefore  are  not  sufficient  to  explicate 
the  tir^t  productions  of  perfect  animals,  at  least  without 
multiplication  of  inevident  and  unexplicable  suppositions. 
Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  324. 

If  they  [mankind]  have  at  any  time  happened  upon  some 
Bound  and  substantia!  truth,  they  commonly  fix  unto  it  ex- 
plications and  additions  of  their  own,  which  many  times,  by 
their  inevidencc.  absurdity,  or  incongruity,  draw  in  question 
the  truth  itself  to  which  they  are  appendicated. 

Id.  lb.   p.  290. 

Cliarge  them  (saith  St.  Paul)  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
that  they  he  not  high-minded  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches  : 
(£jr<  -jXoutov  aSri\oTMTi,  in  the  obscurity,  or  inevidejice  ot 
ilclKS.)— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  31. 

IN-E'VITABLE.  ^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Inevitable  .- 
Ine'vitablv.  Vlt.    InevitahUe;     Lat.    In- 

iNEviTAm'i.iTY.       J  evitn-jilis.      See  Evite. 
That  may  not  be  shunned  or  avoided,  eschewed 
or  escaped  ;  unavoidable. 

Thei  would  destroy  ys  fre  wil  of  ma  &  lay  ye  weight  of 
their  owne  synnes  to  ye  cliarge  of  God's  ineuptfrbleyscims, 
&  their  own  ineuitabte  destiny.— Sir  2\  More.  IVorkes,  p.G45. 

The  lee  side  of  vs  lay  full  of  flats  and  dangers  ineuilable, 
if  the  wind  blew  hard  at  South. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  157. 

Be  not,  I  pray  you,  so  out  of  your  wits, 

But  call  to  mind  th'  inevitable  ill 

IMust  fall  on  ye,  if  ye  continue  still 

Tlius  mad  and  frantic.  Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf, 

I5y  dipping  voluntarily  his  fingers'  end,  yet  with  shew  of 

great  remorse,  in  the  blood  of  Strafford,  whereof  all  men 

clear  him.  he  thinks  to  escape  ihat  sea  of  innocent  blood 

wherein  his  own  guilt  in<-iitnbly  hath  plung'd  him  all  over. 

Milton.  An  Answer  to  Hi/con  Basililte. 

By  liberty,  I  do  understand  neither  a  liberty  from  sin, 
misery,  servitude,  nor  violence,  but  from  necessity,  or  rather 
nece.^sitation  :  that  is,  an  universal  immunity  from  all  inevi- 
tability and  determination  to  one. 

Bp.  Bramhall  against  Hobbs. 

Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe, 
Uut,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
lleacli'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood. 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xii. 

If  tV.ey  could  persuade  themselves  to  believe  that  their 

miseries  were  inevitable,  it  was  just  as  well  as  if  they  could 

force  themselves  to  tliink  that  those  miseries  were  no  evils. 

Wai  burton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  C. 

People,  not  very  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  pub- 
lick  morality,  find  a  set  of  maxims  in  office  ready  made  for 
them,  which  they  assume  as  naturally  and  inevitably,  as 
Bny  of  the  insignia  or  instruments  of  the  situation. 

Burke.  On  a  late  Stale  of  the  Nation. 
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IN-EXCI'TABLE.     That  cannot  be  raised  or 
roused. 
And  then  she  rous'd  him  from  his  rest,  and  said  ; 
Up  (my  Dardanides)  forsake  thy  bed. 
What  pleasure,  late  emploid,  letts  humour  steepa 
Thy  lidds,  in  this  inexeilabte  sleepe  ? 

Chapman.  Homer.  An  Hymn  to  Venus. 

IN-EXCU'SABLE.  ^       See  Un. 
Ine.xcu'sably.  V      That  cannot  be  freed, 

Inexcu'sableness.  )  or  cleared,  or  exempted 
from  blame  or  accusation  ,■  that  cannot  be  excul- 
pated, released,  or  discharged  from  obligation  or 
penalty ;  that  cannot  be  forgiven. 

Wierfore  thou  art  ^inexcusable  ech  man  that  demest. 

n-iclif.  Bom.  c.  2. 
Therefore  art  thou  inexcusable  O  man  whosocuer  yu  be 
that  iudgest.— £ii/e,  1551.  lb. 

Now  that  these  heavenly  mansions  are  to  be  void,  you 
that  shall  hereafter  be  found  unlortged  will  become  inexcu- 
sable;  especially  since  virtue  alcne  bhall  be  sufficient  title, 
fine,  and  lent.— Carew.  Caelum  Britannicum. 

Yet  will  it  inexcusably  condemn  some  men,  who  having 
received  excellent  endowments,  have  yet  sat  down  by  the 
way,  and  frustrated  the  intention  of  their  liabilities. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  h.  i.  c.  5. 

Why  was  it  else  that  the  presence  of  the  persons  should 
thus  inexpectedly  make  good  the  relation,  if  God  had  not 
meant  the  inexcusabteness  of  Jehoram. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Shunamitc  Suing. 


He  that  sins  against  these  inward  checks,  presumes, 
and  what  is  more,  he  presumes  inexcusably. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  11. 

From  what  hath  been  said  we  see  the  horrible  guilt,  and 
the  utter  inexcusabteness  of  those  men,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  gospel  means  of  salvation,  that  have  been  so  long 
afforded  them,  do  still  continue  infidels  in  their  judgment 
or  immoral  in  their  lives.— 5/iar;),  vol.  i.  Ser.  C. 

Sir,  I  should  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after  such  a  person 
[Mr.  Glover]  with  any  detail ;  if  a  great  part  of  the  members 
who  now  fill  the  house  had  not  the  misfortune  to  he  absent 
when  he  appeared  at  your  bar. 

Burhe.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

They  accounted  Thristians  inexcusably  obstinate  and 
perverse,  when  they  would  not  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  no 
better  than  fools  and  madmen,  when  they  would  suffer  death 
rather  than  submit  to  the  command  of  the  magistrate. 

Jortin.  On  the  Chi  istian  Religion,  Dis.  1. 

IN-E'XECRABLE.  Malone  thinks  the  in 
augmentative,  and  that  Shakespeare  meant  most 
cxecrahlc,  (qv. ) 

The  third  folio,  and  modern  editors,  read  inexo- 
rable. 

Can  no  prayers  pierce  tliee  ? 

Jem.  No.  None  that  then  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 
Gra.  O  be  thou  damn'd  inexecrable  dcigge, 
And  for  tiiy  life  let  iustice  he  accus'd. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

IN-EXHA'LABLE.  That  cannot  bo  breathed 
out,  emitted,  or  evaporated. 

So  a  new  laid  egg  will  not  so  easily  be  boiled  hard,  because 
it  contains  a  greater  stock  of  humid  parts  ;  which  must  be 
evaporated,  before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhulable  parts 
into  consistence.— iirown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  2S. 


^        Also  Un.      Lat.  In- 

\   exiiauslus. 

(    That  cannotbe  drawn 
j   out   or   forth,  drained 


IN-EXHA'USTED. 

I.vexha'ustible. 

Inexha'ustibly. 

Inexha'ustive. 
or  emptied  ;  consequentially — cannot  be  worn  out, 
wearied,  or  fatigued. 

It  is  not  without  grief  and  indign,ation,  that  I  behold  that 
divine  science  employing  all  her  inexhaustible  riches  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  either  in  the  wicked  or  beggarly  flattery  of 
great  persons,  or  the  unmanly  idolizing  of  foolish  women,  or 
the  wretched  affectation  of  scurril  laughter,  or  at  best  on  the 
confused  antiquated  dreams  of  senseless  fables  and  ijjeta- 
morphoses. — Cowley.  Poems,  Pref. 

Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther,  and  discover  in  the 

smallest  particle  of  this  little  world,  a  new  inexhausted  fund 

of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  another  universe. 

Spectator,  No.  420. 

Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a  stock,  which  I  may  calf 
almost  inexhaustible,  of  figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding 
woida.— Dryden.  jEneis,  Ded. 
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But  when  sin  has  lodged  the  sinner  in  hell  the  cup  which 
God  then  administers  shall  be  all  justice,  without  mercy,  all 
wratli  and  venom,  all  dregs,  and  vet  no  bottom  ;  a  cup  never 
to  be  drank  off,  inexhaustibly  full,  inconceivably  bitter. 

South,  vol.  X.  Ser.  10. 

Ah,  where  find  words 

Ting'd  with  so  many  colours  ;  and  whose  power, 
To  life  approaching,  may  perfume  my  lays 
With  that  fine  oil,  those  aromatic  gales 
That  inexliaustive  flow  continual  round  ? 

Thomson.  Spring. 
Put  where  consenting  wi.shes  meet,  and  vows 
Reciprocally  breath'd  confirm  the  tie, 
Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  incxiiausled  .stream  ! 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comick  subjects 
capable  of  a  new  and  pleasing  form  ;  but  history  is  a  source, 
if  not  inexhaustible,  yet  certainly  so  copious  as  never  to 
leave  the  genius  aground. 

Johnson.  A  Dissertation  on  Greek  Comedy. 

IN-EXI'STENT.  ^         See    Un.      There   are 
I.nexi'ste.nce.  I  two    words    so    written: 

Inexi'stency.  J  In, ortwi-existent  (tn  priv. ) 

Inexi'sting.  J   iH,  or  en-existent  (irt  aug.) 

7n,  (priv. )     Consequentially — 
Not  Ijeing,  not  living  ;  not  having  life  or  being. 
In,  (aug. )  Being  or  living  in,  having  life  or  being 
in  ;  inbeing  ;  indwelling,  inherent. 

Although  there  were  more  things  in  nature  than  words 
which  did  express  them,  yet  even  in  these  mute  and  silent 
discourses,  to  express  complexed  significations,  they  took  a 
liberty  to  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allow- 
able forms  into  mixtures  inexistent. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  20. 

Empedocles  and  Dcmocritus,  deceiving  themselves,  un- 
awares destroy  all  generation  of  things  out  of  one  another, 
leaving  a  seeming  generation  only  :  for  they  say  that  gene- 
ration is  not  the  production  of  any  new  entity,  but  only  the 
secretion  of  what  was  before  inexistnnt ;  as  when  divers 
kinds  of  things  confounded  together  in  a  vessel,  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.— Carfa'oriA.  Intel.  System,  p.  15. 

No  real  substantial  entity  (they  taught)  can  either  spring 
of  itself  out  of  nothing,  or  be  made  out  of  any  other  sub- 
stance distinct  from  it,  because  nothing  can  be  made  ek 
(.uiSevoi-  EH'7rapxoi/T09  ii  7rpoi>jrapxoi'T09,  from  nothing  either 
inexisting  or  preexisting. — Id.  lb.  p.  38, 

Though  it  could  he  proved,  that  earth  is  an  ingredient 
actually  inexistent  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
whence  it  m-ay  be  obtained  by  fire  ;  yet  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  earth,  as  a  preexistent  element,  doe» 
with  other  principles  convene  to  make  up  those  bodies, 
whence  it  seems  to  have  been  separated. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.i.  p.  578. 

We  think  we  have  made  complete  enumerations  of  the 
several  ways  of  inexistence  of  an  attribute  in  a  subject,  or  cf 
an  operation  of  one  thing  upon  another,  when  indeed  we 
have  overlooked  one  or  other,  and  perhaps  that,  -which  we 
have  thus  pretermitted,  may  be  the  true  one. 

/(/.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  457. 

They  [Spirit]  are  not  divided  from  the  subsistence  of  the 
Father,  but  are  in  tlie  Father,  and  the  Father  in  them,  by  a 
certain  inexistence,  or  inhabitation  so-called. 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  5. 

Put  if  one  were  to  form  a  notion  of  consummate  glory 
under  our  constitution,  one  must  add  to  the  above-men- 
tioned felicities  a  certain  necessary  inexistence  and  disrelish 
of  all  the  rest  without  the  prince's  favour. 

Spectator,  No.  139. 

If  you  examine  what  those  forms  and  ideas  i 
find  they  were  not  God,  nor  attributes,  nor  yet 
stances,  but  inexislencies  in  him  ;  v.hicll  iiicxistency  was  a 
very  convenient  term,  implying  somewhat  tliat  was  both  a 


:  you  will 


and 


Libsta 


tages  of  either.— i>arc/(.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.ii.  pt.  i.  c.  15. 

Tlie  ancients,  holding  the  eternity  of  forms  and  ideas, 
supposed  them  substances  inexisting  within  the  divine 
mind:  what  is  the  proper  imxion  at  iiiexisltng,  or  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  subsistence  and  a  substance,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain,  having  no  clear  apprehension  of  it 
myself.— M.  74.  c.U. 


Fr.  and  Sp.  Inexorable, ■ 
It.  Inesorabile ;     Lat.  In- 


IN-E'XORABLE 

Ln'e'xorablv. 
exorabilis. 

That  cannot  or  may  not  bo  prevailed  upon  by 
(oral)  prayer ;  cannot  or  may  not  be  persuaded 
or  entreated ;  relentless. 

For  the  mitigating  of  whose  wilfulnes  the  kyng  sent  to 
them  fifty  horsemen  to  declare  hys  clemency  towardes  suche 
as  submitted  themselues,  and  howe  inexorable  hee  was  t(? 
such  as  hee  wanne  by  force. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  192- 
As  for  lawes  they  are  things  deafe  and  inexorable. 

Holland.  Xivu'f,  p.  45 


INE 

But  ah  !  the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive  ! 

Discolour'd  sickness,  anxious  labour  come, 

And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iii. 

He  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honour  sank ; 

And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind, 

Phocion  the  good  ;  in  public  life  severe, 

To  virtue  still  incxaralili/  firm.  Thomson.  Wini<:r. 

They  pay  off  their  protection  to  great  crimes  and  great 
criminals  by  being  inexorable  to  the  paltry  frailties  of  little 
men ;  and  these  modern  flagellantes  are  sure,  with  a  rigid 
fidelity,  to  wliip  their  own  enormities  on  the  vicarious  back 
of  every  small  offender. 

Burlce.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts. 

Like  Rhadamanthus  from  th'  infernal  seat 
Of  judgment,  which  inexorably  dooms 
The  guilty  dead  to  ever-duriiig  pain. 


IN-EXPE'CTED.^       More  usually  (7n. 
Inexpe'ctedly.         1       Not  looked  for ;  unfore- 
Inexpe'ctednes.i.      j  seen,unthoughtorunpro- 
Inexpect.Vtio.v.       J  vicled ;  sudden,  unawares. 
Jehu  is  no  lesse  subtile  than  valiant ;  he  knew  that  the 

notice  of  this  inexpected  change  might  worke  a  busie  and 

dangerous  resistance. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Jehu  with  Jehoram,  Sic. 

How  could  it  bee  otherwise,  when  those  great  spirits  of 
hers,  that  bad  beene  long  used  to  an  uncontrolled  soveraigntie, 
finde  themselves  so  inexpectedly  suppressed.  ' 

Id.  lb.  Jihalia  S;  Joash.  j 


INE 

They  are  dangerous  and  not  inexpert  Parthians,  who  shoot 
out  their  arrowes,  even  bitter  invectives,  against  the  sacred 
and  apostolicall  government  of  the  church,  and  such  as 
know  how  to  light,  fleeing.— Sp.  Hall.  Answ.  to  Findicaiion. 

By  this  means  the  secrets  of  state  are  frequently  divulg'd, 
and  matters  of  greatest  consequence  committed  to  inexpert 
and  novice  counsellors,  utterly  to  seek  in  the  full  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  alTairs  past. 

Milton.  On  a  Free  Commonweallh. 

Thou,  of  a  humour  cross  to  that,  hast  chose 
A  friend  or  two,  whose  verse  hops  like  rough  prose ; 
From  whose  inexpert  vein  thou  canst  not  look 
For  lines  that  may  enliance  the  price  o'  th'  book. 

Wilkins.  Richard  Halton,  Esq.  to  the  Author. 

O  inexpert  in  arms. 

Yet  vain  of  freedom,  how  dost  thou  beguile, 
With  dreams  of  hope,  these  near  and  loud  alarms. 

Akcnside.  To  the  Country  Gentlehxen  of  England. 

IN-E'XPI.A^BLE.  ^       That  cannot  be  atoned 
Tne'.xpi.mily.  V  for  by  pioxts  deeds ;  cannot 

Ine'.xfiate.  J  be  atoned  for,  or  repaired, 

or  averted. 

But  Annihall  found  them  streight,  and  smelt  this  jugling, 
and  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  the  onely  man  that  the 
Romanes  siiot  at,  and  howsoever  peace  was  graunted  to  the 
Carthaginians,  yet  thev  continued  an  endlesse  and  inexpiable 
warre  with  him  alone 'still.— JfoHond.  Livivs,  p.  851. 


Id.  An 


s,  p.  110. 


It  is  therefore  fit  we  take  heed  of  such  things  as  are  like 
Multiplying-glasses.  and  shew  fears  either  more  numerous, 
or  bigger,  far  than  they  are.  Such  are  inexpectaiion^  unac-  j 
quaintance,  want  of  preparation.— Ji/ttom,  pt.  ii.  Res.  5.      | 

IN-EXPE'DIENT.  See  Un.  Lat.  Ex-pedire,  I 
(pedem  retentum  liberare,  to  set  at  liberty  afoot 
held  fast.)  j 

Expedient  is  applied  literally  when  the  feet  are 
at  liberty,  inexpedient  when  they  are  not  so,  and, 
consequentially, — ■ 

Not  having  free,  easy  motion  or  power  of  j 
nriotion;  not  easy  or  convenient;  inconvenient,  j 
unsuitable,  unfit,  improper. 

There  were   several    conferences    between   Ridley  and  , 

Hooper,  not  without  heat;  Hooper  maintaining,  that  if  it  ' 
■was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was  highly  inexpedient  to  use  those 

ceremonies.— Burne/.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1550.  1 

By  this  subscription  they  seemed  to  allow  the  lawfulness 
of  the  garments,  though  on  account  of  the  inexpediency  of 
them  they  declined  to  use  them. 

Strype.  Life  of  A bp.  Parker,  an.  1654. 

A  little  reflection  will  shew  that  they  are  indeed  inexpe- 
dient, that  is,  unprofitable,  unadvisable.  improper  in  a  great 
variety  of  respects.— //■«;(/.  H'or/.s,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  48. 

It  is  not  the  rigour,  but  the  inexpediency  of  laws  and  acts 
of  authority  which  makes  them  tyrannical. 

Patey.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  5. 

IN-EXPE'RIENCED.  )      Also  Un. 

Inexpe'rience.  y      Not  having  know- 

ledge or  wisdom  acquired  or  gained  by  repeated 
trial,  by  fretiuent  and  repeated  proof,  by  practice; 
unpractised. 


But  now  to  rest  inexpiaie  were  much  too  rude  a  part. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ix. 
Should  I  offend,  by  high  example  taught, 
'Twould  not  be  an  inexpiable  fault; 
The  crimes  of  malice  have  found  grace  above, 
And  sure  kind  heaven  will  spare  the  crimes  of  love. 

Pomfret.  Loves  Triumph  over  Reason. 
Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad ; 
And  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 

Roscommon.  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

As  well  might  we  in  England  think  of  waging  inexpiable 
war  upon  all  Frenchmen  for  the  evils  which  they  have 
brought  upon  us  in  the  several  periods  of  our  mutual  hos- 
tilities— Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

IN-E'XPLICABLE.  ■)      Fr.  and  Sp.  /«ejp?i. 

iNE'xPLicAnLY.  )  cable ;   \t.  Inesplicahile  ; 

Lat.  In-explicabilis. 

That  cannot  be  unfolded,  untwined,  or  untwisted, 
evolved,  explained,  made  clear  or  manifest. 

And  there  lined  Titus  with  his  lady  in  joye  inexplycable, 
and  had  by  her  many  children. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

1  condempne  not  naturall  speculation,  wherewith  I  thinke 
God  pleased,  for  man  to  meruayle  in  cotcplacion  of  his  in- 
feriour  workcs,  and  to  tame  his  rashe  wit  in  the  inexplicable 
varieteofit. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication.  Transubstantialion,  fol.  09. 


random,  as  before, 
what  behooves, 
past. 


But  still  thy  i 

Argue  thy  i 

From  hard  t 

A  faithful  leader— not  to  hazard  all 

Through  wayes  of  danger  by  himself  untri'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 
But  (as  a  child,  whose  inexperienc'd  age 
Nor  evil  purpose  fears  nor  linows)  enjoys 
Night's  sweet  refreshment,  humid  sleep  sincere. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

And  this  consideration,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  lays  some 
imperfections  to  their  [Persius  and  Lucan]  charge;  so  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  a  candid  excuse  for  those  failings,  which 
are  incident  to  youth  and  inexperience. 

Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

Nor  these  alone,  whose  pleasures  less  refin'd 
Might  well  alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind, 
Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienc'd  youth. 
Or  lead  him  devious  from  the  path  of  Truth. 

Cowper.  The  Progress  of  Errour. 

IN-EXPE'RT.  Also,  formerly,  Un.  See  In- 
experienced. 

■Who  has  not  the  readiness,  adroitness,  dexte- 
rity, skill,  of  Mperience,  or  of  much  practice. 


Inexplicable  Nature,  by 

The  God  of  Nature  wrought, 

RIakes  things  seeme  miracles  to  s 
By  some  not  wonders  thought. 


But  what  of  all  this,  now  the  power  of  godliness  is  denycd 
by  wicked  men.  How  then  ?  what  is  their  case  ?  Surely 
inexplicably,  inconceivably  fearefull. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Hypocrite. 
Wlience  all  its  qualities  are  in  the  vulgar  philosophy,  by 
I  know  not  what  inexplicable  ways,  supposed  to  flow. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
Confounded  by  the  complication  of  distempered  passions, 
their  reason  is  disturbed  ;  their  views  become  vast  and  per- 
plexed ;  toothers  inexplicable :  to  themselves  uncertain. 

Burke.  On  thu  Revolution  in  France. 

IN-EXPRE'SSIBLE.  ^       Also  formerly  Un. 
Inexpre'ssibly.  >      That     cannot     be 

Inexpre'ssive.  )  forced    out  ;     cannot 

be  uttered,  unutterable ;  cannot  be  told. 
WTio  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heav'n, 
IVhere  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arriv'd 
inexpressible 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 
They  sb.ill  perfectly  love  and  delight  in  each  other ;  and 
by  an  inexpressible  union  of  sublimated  charity,  each  shall 
make  what  the  other  enjoys  his  own,  and  altogether  shall 
make  up  in  different  notes  one  sweet  harmonious  consort 
in  the  praises  of  God,  the  fountain  of  their  bliss. 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 
That  account  of  the  hymns  which  our  first  parents  used 
to  hear  them  sing  in  these  their  midnight  walks  is  altogether 
divine,  and  inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagination. 

Spectator,  No.  321. 
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INE 

■Wliat  inexpressible  grandeur  does  the  following  rural 
image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  receive  from  the  intervention 
of  the  Deity  :  The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushings  of 
many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they  shall 
fly  far  oS.— Blair,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  41. 

It  [the  hair]  is  universally  black,  and  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  circular  wreath  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is 
fastened  with  a  bodkin,  in  a  taste  which  we  thought  in- 
expressibly elegant.— Coot.  Second  Voyages,     .  ii.  c.  12. 

No  features  then  the  poet's  mind  would  trace, 
But  one  black  vizor  blot  out  all  the  face. 
O  !  glorious  times,  when  actors  thus  could  strike. 
Expressive,  inexpressive,  all  alike! 

Lloyd.  Prologue  to  Hecuba,  1761 
And  you.  ye  host  of  saints,  for  ye  have  known 

Each  dreary  path  in  life's  perplexing  maze, 
Tho'  now  ye  circle  yon  eternal  throne 

With  harpings  high  of  inexpressive  prais-5. 
Will  not  your  train  descend  in  radiant  state, 
To  break  with  mercy's  beam  this  gath'ring  cloud  of  fate. 
Mason.  Elfridn.  Chorus,  Ode  1 

TM-EXPU'GNABLE.  >      Fr.   and   Sp.  Liex- 
Inexpu'gnably.  ipugnablci     It.  Inespu- 

gnabik;  Lat.  In-cxpitgnabilis.     See  Impugn. 

That  cannot  be  beaten  or  overpowered,  con- 
quered, overcome,  or  subdued ;  unconquerable, 
impregnable. 

The  Kinge  Balthazar  with  his  nobles  were  festing  and 
bai.keting  in  the  night  in  moste  securitie)  for  that  thei 
thought  their  cite  to  be  incvpugnable. 

Joye.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

He  maketh  liys  assayes  and  assaultes  here  thereat,  and 
leeseth  not  onely  hys  labour  in  the  endt,  but  also  by  some 
of  his  own  argumentes,  wherewith  he  would  impugn  it, 
maketh  it  rather  more  strong,  and  proueth  it  playn  ineX' 
pugnahle.—Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  662. 

It  seemed  inexpugnable,  both  for  the  height  of  the  wa'Js, 

as  also  for  the  multitude  of  souldiers  they  had  to  defend  it. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  601. 

[He]  can,  out  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
things,  distinctly  plead  the  unavoidableness  of  sundry  ill 
emergencies  from  that  incompossibility  and  incommensura- 
bility that  is  inexpugnably  lodged  up  in  the  perverse  and 
unreclaimable  Hyle. 
H.  More.  The  Philosophical  Cabbala.  App.  to  Defence,  c.  5. 

Its  lofty  embattled  walls,  its  bold,  projecting,  rounded 
towers,  that  pierce  the  sky,  strike  the  imagination,  and  pro- 
mise inexpugnable  strength.  But  they  are  the  very  things 
that  make  its  weakness.— Bars:?.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

IN-EXTE'NDED.     See  Un. 
Not  stretched   out,  (sc.)  over  any  portion  of 
space.     See  the  quotation. 

If  they  suppose  it  [the  soul]  to  be  inexlended,  or  to  have  no 
parts  or  quantity,  I  confess  I  can  have  no  manner  of  idea  of 
the  existence  or  possibility  of  such  an  inexlended  being 
without  consciousness  or  active  power. 

V'atts.  Essay  towards  the  Proof  of  a  Separate  State,  s.  1. 

IN-EXTI'NGUIBLE.)       See  Un.     Fr.   and 

iNrXTi'NGi'isHABLE.  )  Sp.  Inextinguiblc ;  It. 
Inestinguiblle ;  Lat.  In-exstinguibilis. 

That  cannot  be  put  out,  erased,  or  obliterated  ; 
cannot  be  put  out  or  quenched,  annihilated  or 
destroyed. 

The  chaffe  and  strawe  he  shall  burne  up  with  inexlin- 
guible  fyie.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  825. 

So  that  Ammonius  made  answer  in  this  wise  :  And  how 
is  it  that  other  men  who  adore  the  inexlinguihle  fires,  who 
keep  and  preserve  the  same  religiously  for  the  space  of  an 
infinite  number  of  years,  one  after  another,  could  not  as 
well  perceive  and  observe  so  much  ? 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1076. 

Being  once  afire,  it  [bitumen]  is  itiextinguible.  unlesse  it 
be  by  tlirowing  dust  upon  it. — Id.  Ammianus,  p.  444. 

So  under  fierie  cope  together  rush'd 

Both  battels  maine,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

If  at  any  time  you  see  old  and  long  acquaintances  broken 
off  with  immortal,  inextinguishable  feuds,  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  odds  but  it  has  happened  by  the  base  oflices  of  some 
devilish  tongue  which  has  passed  between  them. 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3 

The  just  Creator  condescends  to  write, 

In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light, 

His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  pow'r,  and  love, 

On  all  that  blooms  below,  or  shines  above. 

Cowper.    Hope. 


IN-E'XTRICABLE. 

Ine'xtricably. 

Ine'xtricableness. 

Ine'xtricate. 


}Fr.  and  Sp, 
Iricable ;  It.  Ini 
bile ;  Lat.  In-e 
bilis. 


Inex- 

Inestrica- 

extrica 


INF 

That  cannot  be  freed  from  entanglement  or 
perplexity,  impediment  or  hinderance ;  that  cannot 
be  disentangled. 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable; 
And  good  He  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power,  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  fate 
Incxlrii-abh;  or  strict  necessity. 

Milton.  Paiadise  Lost,  b.  v. 


[Rosamond's  labyrinth]  was  altogether  under  ground, 
being  vaults  arched  and  walled  with  brick  and  stone,  almost 
inextricably  wound  one  with  another. 

Drayton,  Rosamond  to  King  Henri/,  Annot. 

But  the  equall  fate 

Of  God  withstood  his  stealth :  inextricate 
Imprisoning  bands,  and  sturdy  churlisli  swaines. 
That  were  the  heardsmen,  who  witheld  with  chains 
Tlie  stealth  atterapter.— CAapmsH.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xi. 

Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  Fury  [Ate]  treads, 
But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men,  inflicting  as  she  goes 
Long  festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix. 

Nor  will  that  man  (till  it  is  perhaps  too  late)  be  apt  to 
attempt  an  escape  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  that 
stays  till  he  can  see  none  more  inextricably  intangled  in 
them  than  himself.— Bo^/f.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

There  is  no  great  principle,  either  in  physics  or  in  natural 
theology,  but  which,  if  we  be  not  on  our  guard,  and  wise 
enough  to  stop  at  the  extent  of  our  ideas,  will  lead  us  into 
inextricable  difficulties. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 

Her  adamantine  grapple  from  their  decks 
Fate  threw,  and  ruin  on  the  hostile  fleet 
Inextricably  fasten'd.  Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  vii. 

IN-EY'EING.  Inserting  an  ei/e  or  bud,  in- 
oculating. 


IN-FA'LLIBLE.  ^      Fr.  and  Sp.  Infallihle,  It. 

Infa'llibi.eness.     [in/allibile.      See  Fallacy. 

Ixfa'lliely.  f       That  cannot  be  deceived 

Infallibi'litt.  J  or  deluded,  betrayed  or  be- 
guiled; that  cannot  be  mistaken,  or  misled,  or 
misguided ;  inerrable. 

MTio  destroieth  God's  infallible  prouidence  and  prodes- 
flnacicn  hut  he  that  decreeth)  that  a  man  may  prenet  the 
predestined  and  apointed  howr  of  his  death)  infallibly  Ibre- 
teue  of  God. — Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  12. 

Yea,  assertained  he  was  infalliblyt  that  they  [the  vnuari- 
nble  decrees]  should  in  their  dewe  seasons  come  to  passe. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii.  c.  16. 

And  how  dangerous  it  were  to  examine  antiquities  by  a 
foreign  writer,  (especially  in  those  times,)  you  may  see  by 
the  stories  of  the  Hebrews,  delivered  in  Justin,  Strabo, 
Tacitus,  and  such  other  discording  and  contrary  (besides 
their  infinite  omissions)  to  Moses'  infallible  context. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1,  Selden.  Illustrations. 

So  was  he  with  them,  as  he  was  with  his  domesticks, 
their  predecessors,  not  in  the  immediatenesse  aird  extra- 
ordinary way  of  calling,  not  in  the  admirable  measure  and 
kinds  of  their  xnpto-^ara  or  gifts,  not  in  the  infnlliblenesse 
of  their  judgement,  nor  in  the  universality  of  their  charge. 
Bp.  Hall.  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right. 

The  swine  which  nature  secretly  doth  teach, 

Only  by  fasting,  sicknesses  to' cure. 
Now  but  in  vain  is  to  itself  a  leach. 

Whose  sudden  end  infallibly  is  sure. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b,  ii. 

How  shall  the  licensers  themselves  be  confided  in,  unless 
we  c.in  confer  upon  them,   or  they  assume  to  themselves 


For  not  two  or  three  of  that  order,  as  some  of  them  would 
impose  upon  us,  but  almost  the  whole  body  of  them,  are  of 
opinion  that  their  infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings, 
not  only  in  the  spirituals  but  temporals. 

Dryden.  Eeligio  Laid,  Pref. 

If  a  lewd  and  wicked  Pope  may  yet  have  the  Holy  Ghost 

dwelling  in  him,  and  directing  him  infallibly,  why  may  not 

an  ill  king  do  so  good  a  work  as  set  a  reformation  forward  ? 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  Pref. 

The  highest  infr,llibilily  in  the  teachers  doth  not  prevent 
the  possibility  or  the  danger  of  mistaking  in  the  hearers. 
And  whatsoever  any  vainly  pretend,  nothing  can  do  it  but 
transfusing  the  spirit  oi  infallibiliiy  into  all. 

ShUingfieet,  vol.  iv,  Ser.  2, 


INF 

\^'hen  our  Saviour  was  risen  from  the  dead,  it  could  not 
be  said  of  him  that  he  appeared  only  like  a  phantom  for  a 
for  he  showed  himself  alive  to  his  apostles  by 


arks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

If  you  allow  yourselves  always  to  stretch  to  the  utmost 
point  of  innocence  and  safety,  beyond  that  point  you  will 
infallibly  be  hurried,  when  passion  shall  arise  in  its  might 
to  shake  the  heart.— JS/«i>,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  .3. 

IX- FAME,  y.-^       Also£n.     Fr.  Infamer  ;  It. 

Infama'tion.     [  Infamare ;   Sp.  Infamar;   Lat. 

r.M-AJiofs.  >  In-fumare. 

rNFAMotsL\.     I      To  speak  ill   of,   to   speak 

I'-NFAMY.  J  against  the/ffme  or  good  name, 

reputation  or  character  ;  to  discredit  or  disgrace, 
to  censure  or  reproach. 

Infamij, — disrepute,  discredit,  disgrace,  or  dis- 
gracefulness,  dishonour  or  dishonourableness,  ig- 
nominy, shame,  or  shamefulness. 

In/ami/  is  (see  the  quotation  from  Spenser)  used 
as  equivalent  to  defamation. 

Finally,  whosoever  for  any  offence  be  infamed,  by  their 
ears  hang  rings  of  gold;  upon  their  fingers  they  wear  rings 
of  gold  ;  and  about  their  neck  chains  of  gold. 

Sir  T.  More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

For  vpon  thys  lesson  he  bryngeth  in,  as  you  see,  his  cha- 
ritable infamacion  of  the  cleargies  crueltie. 

Id.  rro.rto,  p.  915. 

Nor  Rome  shall  not  repute  theim  as  hir  naturall  children, 
but  as  cruell  enemies :  and  not  for  augmentours  of  the 
commowelth,  but  inf amours  and  robbers  of  clemency. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  II. 


At  lengthe  he  [Sabinianus]  died  an  infamous  death, 
through  feare  that  he  conceiued  of  a  terrible  vision  which 
he  sawe  in  the  night-time,  an.  600. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  fol.  34. 

The  notorious  infamy  of  the  realme,  being  thus  purged 
and  put  away  by  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  punishment 
of  the  harlots,  the  men  of  Alexandria  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Romaines. — Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  122. 

This  very  last  voyage  to  Virginia,  intended  for  trade  and 
plantation,  where  the  Spaniard  hath  no  people  nor  pos- 
session, is  already  become  infamed  for  piracy. 

Bacon.  A  Report  of  the  Spanish  Grievances. 

O  sovran,  vertuous,  precious  of  all  trees 

In  Paradise,  of  operation  bh-st 

To  sapience,  hitherto  obscur'd,  infam'd. 

And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 

Created.  Mi'ton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

To  me,  sad  maid,  or  rather  widow  sad, 

He  was  affianced  long  time  before, 
And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gaue,  and  had. 
False  errant  knight,  infamous,  and  forswore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  12. 
He  would  not   so  much  honor   a  place  so  infamously 
gracelesse,  and  disordered. 

Bp.Hall.  Conl.  John  Baptist  beheaded. 

No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 

Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light, 
As  doth  the  poysnous  sting  which  Infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  6. 
First,  he  for  whom  thou  dost  this  villany  ; 

Though  pleas'd  therewith,  will  not  avouch  thy  fact, 
But  let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported  and  unback'd. 

Da7ncl.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ui. 
O'er  Jfenalus  I  took  my  steepy  way. 
By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey : 
Then  cross'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade 
More  infamous  by  curst  Lycaon  made. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  i. 
If  any  thing  be  of  ill  report,  and  looks  infamously  to  the 
sober  part  of  mankind  ;  why  that  very  consideration  is 
enough  to  deter  you  from  the  practice  of  it :  for  you  are  to 
recommend  your  religion  to  all  the  men  in  the  world,  by  all 
the  ways  that  are  pos'sible  —Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

But  the  afflicted  queen  would  not  yield  ;  and  said,  she 
would  not  damn  her  soul,  nor  submit  to  such  infamy  :  that 
she  was  his  wife,  and  would  never  call  herself  by  any  other 
name. — Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1553. 

Infamous  punishments  are  mismanaged  in  this  country, 
with  respect  both  to  the  crimes  and  the  criminals. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.vi.  c.  9. 
Now  was  the  time  to  unlock  the  sealed  fountain  of  royal 
bounty  which  had  been  infamously  monopolized  and  huck- 
stered, arid  let  to  flow  at  large  upon  the  whole  people. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

IN-FA'NDOUS.  Lat.  Li-fandus.  See  In- 
fant. 

That  ought  not  to  be  spoken  ;  too  dreadful  to 
be  spoken. 

1103 


Ft. Enfant;  It.  and  Sp.  7«- 
fante;  Lat.  Infans,  {in,  priv. 
and /an.?,  from'/uri,  to  speak,) 
not  speaking. 

One  not  speaking,  too  young 
to  speak  ;   a  child. 

In  Lav^,  one  who  has  not' 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 


INF 

This  infandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  ijl 
England  lately  more  than  any  where  else. 

Howell,h.i.9.5.  Let.  11. 

I'NFANT,  n.  ■ 

I'.NFANT,   adj. 

I'.vfant,  v. 

I'nfanct. 

Infa'xticide. 

i'.ntaxtile. 

I'.VFANTIIvE. 

I'nfaxtly. 

r.VFANTRY. 

In  our  early  poetry— applied  to  the  child  or  son 
of  a  king  ;  to  a  prince.     {Infanta. ) 

Infant,  adj.- — childish,  young,  immature. 

Infantn/, —  Skinner  thinks,  is  manifestly  from 
the  Lat.  Infans,  used  as  we  use  hoy,  not  only — pro 
puero  sed  et  ^ro  famutn ;  and  he  observes  that 
foot -soldiers  were  formerly,  equitum  famuli  et 
quasi  pedissequi.  Wachter  would  trace  it  to  the 
A.  S.  Fet,  the  foot,  {inserlo,  n.)  Fete-here  Somner 
interprets — "  a  band  of  footmen,  an  hoast  or  army 
of  footmen,  the  infantry." 

Infanted,  in  Fletcher, — incarnated  as  an  it  font: 
in  Milton,  childishly  produced. 

And  the  stretis  of  the  citee  cchulen  be  fiUid  with  infauntis 
and  mavdens  pleynge  in  the  stretis  of  it. 

Wiciif.  Pistil  on  the  lid.  Wednesday  of  Advent,  Zach.c.S. 

It  shall  be  expedient,  that  a  noble  mannes  Sonne,  in  his 
infancye,  bane  with  hym  continually,  only  suche,  as  may 
accustome  hym  by  lyttel  and  lyttel  to  speake  pure  and  ele- 
gant Latyn.— 5i;-  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  5. 


.  not ! 


but; 


lold! 


itell 


Found  her  by  fortune,  which  to  him  befell, 

In  th'  open  fields  an  infant  left  alone. 
And  taking  vp  brought  home  and  noursed  well 

As  his  owne  childe.— 5/je?Ker.  Faerie  Queene,  b.vi.  C.9. 

The  infant  harkned  wisely  to  her  tale.— /rf.  lb.  c.  S. 
And  kingdoms  ever  suffer  this  distress, 

Where  one,  or  many,  guide  the  infant  king ; 
Which  one,  or  many,  (tasting  this  excess 

Of  greatness  and  command)  can  never  bring 
Their  thoughts  again  t'obey,  or  to  he  less. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  f. 
And  yet  but  newly  he  was  infanted. 
And  yet  already  he  was  sought  to  die. 

G.  Fletclter.  Christ's  Fictory  ^-  Triumph. 


If' 


■bei 


:  blind  ; 


may  as  well  perceive  that 
cing.  is  of  the  same  hatch, 
f  the  same  fears,  a  mear  ague-cake  coagu- 
lated of  a  certain  fever  thev  have,  presaging  their  time  tobe 
but  short.— .l/i7/o«.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Your  helpes  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  growe 
wondrous  single  ■  youT  abilities  are  to  infant-like,  for  dooiug 
much  n\one.—Sha'kesj>eare.  Corivlanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Sos.  Why,  I  tell  you  all  men  believe  it  when  they  hear  hira 
speak,  he  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  infanllii  a  voice. 
Beaum.  ^-  J/e/cA.  Queen  of  Corinth,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

For  it  hath  beene  held  by  the  generall  opinion  of  men  of 
best  iudgement  in  the  warres  (howsoeuer  some  few  haue 
varied,  and  that  it  may  receiue  some  distinction  of  case) 
that  the  principall  strength  of  an  armie  consisteth  la  the 
infanterie  or  foot. — Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  it. 

Now,  as  they  enter'd,  doleful  screams  they  hear ; 
And  tender  cries  of  infants  pierce  the  ear  ; 
Just  new  to  life,  by  too  severe  a  doom, 
Snatch'd  from  the  cradle  to  the  silent  tomb. 

Pitt.   Tirgil.  JEneid,  b.  vi. 
This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen  ; 
Both  nam'd  alike,  both  crown'd  appear  ; 
The  saint  above,  th'  infanta  here. 

Waller.   To  her  Majesty  on  her  Birthday. 

The  little,  or  almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  tender 
infancies,  have  very  important  and  lasting  consequences: 
and  there  'tis  as  in  the  fountains  of  some  rivers,  where  a. 
gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  into 
channels,  that  make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses;  and 
by  this  little  direction  given  them  at  first  in  the  source,  they 
receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  last  at  very  re- 
mote and  distant  places. — Locke.  Of  Education,  s.  1.. 

The  file  lies  all  the  winter  in  these  balls  in  its  infantile 

state,  and  comes  not  to  its  maturitv  till  the  following  spring.. 

Derham.  Physico-Theohgy,  b.  viii.  c.  6. 

The  private  gentlemen  of  the  infantryviW  be  able  to  shift 
for  themselves  ;  a  brave  man  can  never  starve  in  a  country 
stock'd  with  hen-roosts.— ra«cr,  No.  IS. 

Full  age  in  male  or  female  is  twenty-one  years,  which  aga 
is  jompleted  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  a  per- 
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Yet  oft  bei'ore  his  infant  eye  \ 

Such  forms  as  glir 
■n'ith(   ■ 


:  hues,  unborrow'd  of  t 


Grai/.  Progress  of  Toesy. 
Nay,  to  accumulate  the  merit  of  the  service  by  bringing  it 


the  madness  did 
;d  in  infiinticide,  or  in  offering  up 
lead  of  themselves)  the  children  of  tl 
Warburtoii.   The  Divine  Legati 


idols  (ii 


The  children  at  any  age,  however  incapable  of  choice  in 
other  respects,  however  immature,  or  even  infantile,  are 
yet  considered  sufficiently  capable  to  disinherit  their  parents, 
and  totally  to  subtract  themselves  from  their  direction  and 
contiol,  either  at  their  own  option,  or  by  the  instigation  of 
others.— Barie.  Tracts  on  the  I'ouery  Laws. 

Disgrac'd  by  a  want  of  choice,  and  frequently  by  a  con- 
fused ill  disposition  of  his  matter,  and  blemished  with  a 
degree  of  credulity  next  to  infantine,  it  [Bede's  Ecclesias- 
tical Hislorfi]  is  still  a  valuable,  and  for  the  time  a  sur- 
prising, performance. 

Id.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

IN-FARCE,  V.     Lat.  Fare-ire,  to  stuff  or  cram. 

^e  other  is,  where  the  bodye  is  infarced,  eyther  with 
coler,  yelow  or  blacke,  or  with  fleame,  or  with  watry  hu- 
mours.—Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Heltli,  b.  iii.  c.  I. 

Betweene  which,  a  man  may  say  they  are  rather  infarced 
and  stuffed  up,  than  otherwise  laid  and  reared  orderly. 

Holland.  Plinie,  h.  xxxv.  c.  13. 

IN-FA'SHIONABLE,  i.e.  Unfashionable.  See 
Fashion. 

Then  his  band 

May  be  disorder'd  and  transform'd  from  lace 
To  cutwork,  his  rich  cloaths  be  discomplexioned 
"With  bloud,  beside  the  infashionablc  slashes. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fietch.  The  Coronation,  .\ct  i.  sc.  1. 

IN-FA'TIGABLE.  Fr.  and  Sp.  Infatic/able ; 
It.  Infatipabile,  i.  e.  (according  to  modern  usage) 
indefatigable,  (qv.) 

There  makes  his  sword  his  way— there  laboureth 

Th'  infaligabla  hand  that  never  ceas'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 


INP 

But  now,  this  is  so  difficult ;  and  as  hath  been  intimated 
so  almost  infea-sible :  that  it  may  well  drive  modesty  to 
despair  of  science. — Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 

Presently  then,  in  conformitie  to  this  order,  he  began  the 
■work ;  and  being  disabus'd  in  point  of  the  infeasableness, 
pursu'd  his  task,  and  perfected  it  in  less  time  than  he  had 
before  lost  in  sleeping. 

ilountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  6.  6.  3. 


,  pt.  iii.  c.3. 

INFE'CT,  t!.        ^        See   En.       Yv.   Infeder ; 

Infe'ct,  aj/.  I    It.  Infettare ;    Sp.  Iiifectar ; 

Imfe'ction.  I    Lat.  Inficere,  infectum ;    in, 

Infe'ctious.  V  and/flccre,  quasi Hi<«s/acere; 

Infe'ctiouslv.       I   and  thus, — 

Infe'ctiousness.  I        To  dye  or  stain ;  to  tinge, 

Infe'ctive.  J   to  taint;  to  taint  with  some 

pernicious  quality,  some  contagious  or  venomous 
quality;  with  some  contagious  feeling ;  spreading 
as  a  stain. 

'Whose  welth  made  them  neglect  their  charge 

Til  secret  sinnes  (untoucht)  infccte  their  flocks 
And  bredde  a  scab,  which  brought  the  shep  to  bane. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steele  Glas. 

Whom  assoone  as  loues  deare  wife  saw  infect, 
"With  such  a  plage,  ne  fame  resist  the  rage. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

The  prynce,  whose  myiid  in  tender  youth  infect,  shal 
rcdily  fal  to  mischief  and  riot,  &  drawe  down  this  noble 
realme  to  mine  but  if  grace  turn  him  to  wisdo. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  39. 

The  kyng  kept  hymself  euer  with  a  small  compaignie,  and 
kept  no  solempne  Christmas,  willyng  to  haue  no  resort  for 
feare  of  Infection :  but  muche  lamented  the  nomber  of  his 
peoDle,  for  in  some  one  toune  halfe  the  people  died,  and  in 
some  other  toune  the  thirde  parte,  the  sweate  was  so  feruent 
and  infeccious.—Hall.  Henry  nil.  an.  9. 


VTUATE,  V.  ^       Fr.  Infatucr  ;    Sp. 
'UATE,  adj.  >  futtiar ;      It.    Infatui. 

ua'tion.  )  Lat.  In-faiuare,   infa 


Sp.  In- 

"atuare  ,- 


IN-FA'TUATE, 

Infa'tuate, 

Infatua'- 
turn.      See  Fatuity.  | 

To  bereave  of  reason,  or  of  common  sense  ;  to 
befool.  I 

There  was  never  wicked  man  that  was  not  infatuate,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  those  things  wherein  he  hoped 
most  10  transcend  the  reach  of  others. — Bp.Hall.  Conf.  Asa.  I 

But  ever  blessed  be  he,  and  ever  glorify'd,  that  from  his  ' 

high  watch-tower  in  the  Heavens,  discerning  the  crooked 

■ways   of  perverse  and  cruel  men,   hath  hitherto  maim'd  ; 

and  infatuated  all  their  damnable  inventions.  j 

Milton.  Of  Deformation  in  England,  h.ii. 

I  conjure  thee  that  thou  be  blessed,  and  sanctified  to 
retain  this  invisible  power  and  vertue.  that  whosoever  shall  1 
carry  thee  about  him,  or  shall  smell  to  thee,  may  be  free 
from  all  the  uncleanness  of  diabolical  infatuation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  1. 

'Tis  scarce  possible  for  any  man  to  be  so  strangely  irifa- 
iuated,  so  wholly  lost  to  common  reason  as  to  believe,  that 
vicious  courses,  despising  of  religion,  walking  contrary  to 
God,  can  be  the  means  to  entitle  him  to  this  future  happi- 
ness.—«'i«->ns.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

Is  it  not  just  with  God  to  smite  such  an  one  in  the  infa- 
tuation of  such  counsels,  and  to  convince  him   that  God 
spoke  good  reason  when  he  told  him  that  immediate  repent- 
ance was  necessary.— So«(/(,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  6. 
. —  Some  the  style 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

or  errour  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranc'd. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  vi. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  selMove,  that  though  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  all  men  agree, 
yet  almost  every  one  flatters  himself  that  his  own  case'is  to 
be  an  exception  from  the  common  rule.— B/air,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  7. 

IN-FA'USTING.  Fr.  Infauste ;  Lat. /«/«»«- I 
tus,  in,  (priv. )  and  faustus;  "  Gr.  4>auo-Tcs,  from 
^a\io>,  \.e.<patti,  or  tpttfii,  dico.  Ss.ne  faustum  est,  si 
omnes  ev(pt}ij.uvai,  bonaque  vcrha^faiitur."  ' 

111  luck,  or  a  boding  or  omen  of  ill  luck.  j 

But  hereby,  as  the  king  did  in  some  part  remooue  the 
enuie  from  himselfe,  so  hee  did  not  obserue,  that  bee  did 
with  all  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infausting  vpon  the 
marriage  as  an  ill  prognosticke.— i?acon.  Hen.  fll  p.  196. 

IM-FE'ASIBLE.  ■)      See  Un.  j 

Infe'asibleness.    f      That  cannot  or  may  not 

be  done,  performed  or  practised ;  impracticable.     | 


I  learned  also  of  diners  other  riuers  of  that  nature  among 
them,  which  were  also  (■while  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian) 
very  safe  to  drinke,  and  in  the  morning,  evening,  and  night 
"WoonderfuU  dangerous  and  infectiue. 

Hackluyl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  639. 

The  bodies  of  them  that  were  left  alive  being  infected  y:'Ah. 
this  disease,  [plague]  their  hearts  also  were  so  sharply  bent 
against  Pericles,  that  the  sickness  having  troubled  their 
brains,  they  fell  to  flat  rebellion  against  him. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  147. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twaine, 
Who  t'as  Vlysses  sayes)  opinion  crownes 
With  an  imperiall  voyce.  many  are  infect. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  §•  Cress.  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  coming  in  the  way  ■where  sin  was  grown 
So  foul  and  thick,  it  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  injection  of  those  times ; 
And  so  came  stain'd  with  black,  disgraceful  crimes. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,\>.v. 

Jove's  and  Latona's  sonne,  who  fir'd  against  the  king  of 

For  contumely  shown  his  priest,  infectious  sicknesse  sent 
To  plague  the  army,  and  to  death  by  troopes  the  soldiers 
went.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  i. 

And  the  will  dotes  that  is  inclineable 
To  what  infectiously  itselfe  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  th'  affected  merit. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  §■  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  ". 

Command  her,  you  graue  beldam,  that  know  belter 
My  deadly  resolutions,  since  I  drew  them 
From  the  infective  fountain  of  your  own. 

Beaum.  ^-Fietch.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

At  flrst  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease, 
And  seiz'd  her  cooler  senses  by  degrees. 
Then,  ere  th'  infected  mass  was  fir'd  too  far, 
In  plaintive  accents  she  began  the  war. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  jEneis,  b.  vii. 

There,  while  her  tears  deplor'd  the  god-like  man 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran, 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
.4nd  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.vii. 

It  [the  court]  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  manners  to 
have  breathed  that  air;  but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the  best 
morals  to  live  always  in  il.— Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  Ded. 

Sometimes  the  plague  ceases,  or  at  least  very  notably 
abates  of  its  infectiousness  and  malignity,  in  far  less  time, 
than  according  to  the  wonted  course  of  that  ravenous  disease, 
physicians  did,  or  rationally  tould  expect. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  65. 
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But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandon'd,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret. 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes, 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  was  heard, 

Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 

Infectious  horrour  ran  from  face  to  face. 

And  pale  despair. — Armstrong.  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

IK-FE'CUND.  I      Fr.Infeawd;  It. Infecondo  ; 
Infecu'ndous.     I  Sp.  Infecnndo. 
Unfruitful,  unfertile,  sterile,  barren. 

Birds  are  very  apt  to  pull  them  up,  by  taking  hold  of  that 
little  infecund  part  of  the  seed  which  they  commonly  bear 
upon  tlie  tops.— iDcZyn.  Sylva.  Of  the  Fir. 

How  safe  and  agreeable  a  conservatory  the  earth  is  to 
vegetables,  more  than  any  other,  is  manifest  from  their  rot- 
ting, drying,  or  being  rendered  infecund  in  the  waters,  or 
the  air;  but  in  the  earth  their  vigour  is  long  preserved. 

Derham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  X.  Note  12. 

That  the  Aristotelian  physiology  cannot  boast  itself  the 
proper  author  of  any  one  invention,  is  prsegnant  evidence 
of  its  infecundous  deficiency. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  19. 

The  next 

Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden,  b.  i. 

IN-FEE'BLE,  v.     Commonly  written  jEJh. 
To  weaken,  to  debilitate. 

These  are  as  weak  and  worthless  as  the  rest, 
Thou  much  infeebled—smd  his  strength  no  more 
Fitly  prepar'd  thee  sadly  to  infest. — 
Thy  sins  so  many— by  their  equal  store. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birih  and  Miracles,  b.  H 

IN-FELI'CITY.  Fr.  Infelicite :  It.  Infilicifd ; 
Sp.  Infelicidad ,-   Lat.  In-felicitus. 

Bad  or  ill  state  or  condition  ;  bad  of  ill  luck  or 
fortune,  or  success ;  unhappiness. 

O  ladies  faire  of  Troie  and  Grece  attende 
My  fraile  fortune,  mine  infelicitie. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  ofCreseide. 

Besides,  in  hunting  such  felicilie. 

Or  rather  infelicitie,  he  found : 
That  euery  field,  and  forest  farre  away. 

He  sought,  where  saluage  beasts  do  most  abound. 

Spenser.  Astrophel. 

For  if  thou  continue  all  thy  life  time  in  this  dolorous  an- 
guish, thou  wilt  procure  and  bring  upon  thyselfe  perfect 
misery  and  infelicity  in  the  highest  degree. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  429. 

This  [imagination]  is  the  true,  natural,  and  common 
source  of  such  personal  dissatisfactions,  such  domestic  com- 
plaints, and  such  popular  discontents,  as  afflict  not  only  our 
private  lives,  conditions,  and  fortunes,  but  even  our  civil 
states  and  governments,  and  thereby  consummate  the  par- 
ticular and  general  infelicity  of  mankind. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Popular  Discontents. 

One  of  the  first  comforts  which  ore  neighbour  administers 
to  another,  is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined  with 
of  greater  bitterness.— i?n)«6ie/',  No.  52. 


IN-FEODA'TION,  i.  e.  infeoftaent. 
A  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  held  a.  d.  1179,  only 
prohibited  ivhat  was  called  the  infeodation  of  tithes,  or  their 
being  granted  to  mere  laymen. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  h.  ii.  c.  3. 

IN-FE'OFF,  V.  I      Also  En. 

Infe'offment.  j  To  give  or  grant,  yield, 
surrender,  or  give  possesiion  of — a  feud,  fief,  or  fee, 
(qv. )  Fee  is  the  old  Fr.  Fee ,-  Lat.  Fides ;  and  a 
fee,  any  thing  granted  by  one  and  held  by  another, 
upon  oath  or  promise  oifeahy  or  fidelity. 

■What  blessing  is  it.  even  the  best  of  peace,  that  our  prayers 
cannot  infeoffe  us  in  ! 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Sermon  at  the  Earl  of  Exeter's,  ^-c. 

The  king,  as  husband  to  the  cro^wn,  doth  by 
The  wife's  infeffmeni  hold  ;  and  only  here 
Enioys  the  same  for  life  by  courtesy. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 


i,  r.  ^  Fr.  Inferer;  It.  L 
nce.  \-Inferir;  Lat.  Infer 
3LE.  J  ferre  ;    Gr.   ^ep-eiy, 


Fr.  Inferer;   It.  Inferire ;    Sp. 

~  ~  re,    in,   and 

to  hear  or 


INFE'R, 

I'nference. 

Infe'rible. 
bring. 

To  bear  or  bring  in ;  to  induce,  to  deduce  ; 
to  introduce,  to  convey,  to  impose ;  and  see  the 
quotation  from  Locke,  and  also  Illation, 


INP 

Oiicr  and  oesidea  all  this,  he  injerrelh  other  execrable 
taxes  and  stipends  for  his  legates  ana  messengers,  whom  lie 
eendeth  into  England.— Ba/e.  FageunI  of  Popes,  fol.  129. 

For  Ihoughe  I  graunt  it  to  be  true,  yet  the  fyrste  parte  is 
not  the  proot'e  of  the  second,  but  rather  cotrary  wyse,  the 
Becoude  inferretli  well  ye  fyrst.— 5ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.840. 

Serena,  who,  as  earst  you  heard, 

When  first  the  gentle  squire  at  variance  fell 
V.'ith  those  two  Carles,  fled  fast  away,  aftard 
Of  villanv  to  be  to  her  infer'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Wlio,  [Aiax]  when  all  his  warre  attire  was  on, 

Marcht  like  the  hugely  figur'd  Mars,  when  angry  Jup'.ter, 

With  strength,  on  people  proud  of  strength,  sends  him 

forth  to  inferrc 
Wreakful  contention.— C/iapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  vii. 

Seeing  then  that  in  matters  of  religion,  as  hath  been 
proved,  none  can  judge  or  determine  here  on  earth,  no  not 
church-governors  themselves,  against  the  consciences  of 
other  believers,  my  inferejice  is,  or  r<ither  not  mine,  but  our 
Saviour's  own,  that  in  those  matters  they  neither  can  com- 
mand nor  use  constraint,  lest  they  run  rashly  on  a  pernicious 
conseciuence.  forewarn'd  In  that  parable.  Math.  xiii. 

Milton.  Of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 

From  conceded  mistakes  they  [the  jEgyptians]  authen- 
tically promoted  errors,  describing  in  their  hieroglyphicks 
creatures  of  their  own  invention  ;  or  from  known  and  con- 
ceded animals,  erecting  significations  not  inferrible  from 
their  natures. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  20. 


To  infi 


thing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid 
true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true  ;  i.  e.  to  see  or 
such  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred 
on.— Locke.  Hum.  Undersl.  b.  iv.  c.  17. 


From  this  experiment  made  in  two  : 
be  inferrible,  that  air  produced  from  cherries  doth  iironiote 
the  alteration  both  of  colour  and  also  of  firmness  in  apri- 
cacVi.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  534. 

Those  reasonings,  which  infer,  from  the  many  restraints 
under  which  we  have  already  laid  America,  to  our  right  to 
lay  it  under  still  more,  and  indeed  under  all  manner  of  re- 
straints, are  conclusive,  conclusive  as  to  right ;  but  the  very 
reverse  as  to  policy  and  practice. 

Burke.  On  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

INFE'RIOR,  n.  ^         V\:   Infcrieur ;     It.  Infe- 

Infe'rior,  arf/.       Vn'ore;     Sp.   and   Lat.  Infe- 

Inferio'rity.        J  rior,  comparative  of  inferus, 

which  Vossius  suspects  to  be  ab  inferendo,   (see 

Infer,)   as   signifying   KaraxBovws,   underground, 

quia  mortui  terras  inferuntur.      Applied  to — 

One  lower  in  comparison  with  another  person 
or  thing ;  an  underling ;  one  subordinate  or  sub- 
servient. 

For  in  nothynge  was  I  inferior  unto  the  chefe  apostles, 
though  I  be  nothyng ;  yet  ye  tokcs  of  an  apostle  wer  wrought 
among  you  with  al  pacience,  wyth  signes  and  wonders,  & 
mighty  dedes.  For  what  is  it  wherin  ye  wer  inferyors  vnto 
other  congregacions  excepte  it  bee  therein  that  I  was  not 
greuous  vnto  yan.— Bible,  1551.  2  Cor.  c.  12. 

And  sooth,  it  ought  your  courage  much  in9ame 
To  heare  so  often,  in  that  royall  house, 

J'riim  whence  to  none  inferiour  ye  came, 
Hard,s  tell  of  many  women  valorous, 
■Wiiich  haue  full  many  feats  aducnturous 

Pi-rform'd  in  paragone  of  proudest  men. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

He  who  inferiours  thus  to  ruin  brings. 
Who  neither  may  resist  nor  dare  coniplaiiie. 

Though  lawes  approve,  and  cuslome  cloke  such  things, 
His  course  at  last  doth  all  immask'd  remaine. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  Sevcnlli  Houre. 

But  (say  you)  suppose  it  were  so,  yet  a  superioritie  and 
infericritie  between  ofBcers  of  dilTerent  kinds  will  not  prove 
a  superiority  and  inferiority  between  officers  of  the  same 
kind.     Deeply  argued. 

Bp.  Hall.  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Others,  who  have  larger  capacities,  arc  diverted  from  the 

pursuit  by  enjoyments  which  can  be  supported  wholly  by 

that  cash  which  they  despise,  and  therefore  are  in  the  end 

slaves  to  their  inferiors  both  in  fortune  and  understanding. 

Taller,  No.  30. 

The  genuine  effect  of  a  nearer  or  more  attentive  view  of 
infinite  excellency  is  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  great  infe- 
riiirily  to  it,  and  of  the  great  veneration  and  fear  we  owe  (to 
speak"  in  a  scripture  phrase)  to  this  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  (that  is,  object,)  the  Lord  our  God. 

Boyle.   W'or/,-^,  vol.  V.  p.  154. 

The  body,  or,  as  some  love  to  call  it,  our  itjferiour  nature, 
is  wiser  in  its  own  plain  way,  and  attends  its  own  business 
more  directly  than  the  mind,  with  all  its  boasted  subtilty. 
Burke.  Findicalian  of  Natural  Society. 

vol.  I. 
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INFE'RNAL,  >,.  >      Fr.  and  Sp.  Inreniat ,-   It. 

Isvr'rnal,  adj.  §  Iiiferitide ,-  hat.  fiifeniiu^.  Ka- 
Tux^ovtos,  subterraneus,  underground.  ( See  I.\- 
FERioR.  )     The  Infernals, — 

Those  dwelling  under  ground,  under  the  earth, 
in  hell  or  Tartarus.      Whence  irifernal,  adj — 

Hellish,  Tartarean;  devilish, 'fiendlike. 


yEneas,  by  the  same  both  land  and  sea  and  st.arres  I  sweare. 
And  by  Latona's  inipes,  and  Janus  tha.t  two  browcs  doth 

And  power  of  goddes  infernall  grimme,  and  eruell  Plutoes 
seates.  Phaer.  rirgill.  JEneidos,\i.\u. 


INF 


He  I 


With  stony  eyes,  and  hartlesse  hollow  hew, 

Astonisht  stood,  as  one  that  had  espide 

Infernall  furies,  with  their  chaines  vntide. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

That  instrument  ne'er  heard. 
Struck  by  the  skilful  bard, 

It  strongly  to  awake  ; 
But  it  th'  infernals  scar'd, 

And  made  Olympus  quake. 

Drayton.   To  Himself  and  the  Harp. 

O  thou,  whose  worth  thy  wond'rous  works  proclaim  ; 
The  flames,  thy  piety  ;  the  world,  thy  fame  ; 
Though  great  be  thy  request,  yet  shalt  thou  see 
Th'  Elysian  fields,  th'  infernal  monarchy. 

Garth.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  xiv. 

The  descent  of  Virgil's  hero  into  the  infernal  regions,  I 
presume,  was  no  other  than  a  figurative  description  of  an 
initiation ;  and  particularly,  a  very  exact  picture  of  the 
spectacles  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legnlion,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

IN-FE'RTILE.  >       Fr.  and  It.  Infertile;    Sp. 

Inferti'litv.        S  Infertil. 

Unable  to  bear;  unproductive,  unfruitful. 

Ignorance,  being  of  itself,  like  stitT  clay,  an  infertile  soil, 
when  pride  comes  to  scorch  and  harden  it,  it  grows  perfectly 
impenetrable.— Gooenimen*  of  tlie  Tongue. 

1.  Commonly  the  same  distemperature  of  the  air  that 
occasioned  the  plague,  occasioned  also  the  infertility  or 
noxiousness  of  the  soil,  whereby  the  fruits  of  the  earth  be- 
came either  very  small,  or  very  unwholsom. 

Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  214. 


INFE'ST,  V.  ^  F 
Isfe'st,  adj.  I  Sp. 
Infesta'tion.  T  infei 
Infe'stuoi's.    )  (see 


Fr.  Tnfester ;     It.  Itifcsinro ; 

Infestar ;      Lat.   Infeslare, 

■estu.i,  (in,  priv.  and /<;.>.7h.';,  ) 

see  Feast,)  miniine  \-Mm,  et 

jucundus,  (Vossius);  cheerless,  joyless. 

To  deprive  of  joy  or  gladness ;  and  as  the  Fr. — 
to  annoy  or  molest ;  to  ravage,  waste,  or  vex  with 
frequent  and  violent  incursions. 

inieterate,  and  long  in- 


For,  all  I  seeke,  is  but  to  haue  rcdrest 
The  bitter  pangs,  that  doth  your  hart  infes 
Svenser.  Faerie  Qu 


Where  him  Blandinafairely  entertained, 
With  all  the  courteous  glee  and  goodly  feast. 
The  which  for  him  she  could  imagine  best. 

For,  well  she  knew  the  waies  to  win  good  will, 
Of  euery  wight,  that  were  not  too  infest.— Id.  lb.  c.C. 

The  lord  of  flies  (so  called,  whether  for  the  concourse  of 
flies  to  the  abundance  of  his  sacrifices,  or  for  his  ayd  im- 
plored against  the  infestation  of  those  swarmes)  was  held  the 
chiefe.— By).  Hall.  The  Dumbe  Devill  ejected. 

Infrancliiz'd  with  full  libertv  equal  to  their  conquerors, 

whom  the  just  revenge  of  ancient  pyracies,  cruel  captivities, 

and  the  causeless  infestation  of  our  coast,  had  warrantahly 

call'd  over,  and  the  long  prescription  of  many  hundred  years. 

Milton.  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace,  &c. 

Caus'd  them  from  out  hi,s  kingdom  to  withdraw. 
With  this  infestious  skill,  some  other-whcre. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  F.gcrton,  Knight,  f,c. 

His  warm  entreaty  touch'd  Satumia's  ear : 
She  bade  th'  ignipotent  his  rage  forbear, 
fiecal  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god  ;  th'  obedient  flame  withdraws. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 

"  Abennephi,  being  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  F.gyptian 
worship  of  a  fly,  invents  this  formal  talc,  That  the  Egyptians 
being  greatly  infested  with  these  insects,  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  answered,  that  they  must  pay  them  divine 
honours. —  n'arbartcn.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  S,  4. 
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I'N-FIDEL,  n.  ^  Fr.  Infdele,- 
I'nfidel,  adj.  V  Lat.  In-fidelis. 
Infide'litv.        J       Any  one  not 


Splnfidi 


I'N-FIDEL, 

I'f 

Infide'litv.  J  Any  one  not  bound  or  held 
by  bond  or  obligation ;  by  obligatory  covenant, 
engagement,  or  connexion  ;  not  adhering  to,  ob- 
serving, or  regarding  faith ;  emphatically,  the 
faith,  or  Christian  faith:  faithless,  unbelieving - 
an  unbeliever,  (se.j  in  any  particular  creed  or 
dogma. 

The  Kynge  of  Cypres  intended  and  ymagened  nyght  and 
day  on  none  other  thynge  but  how  he  myght  wynne  the  holy 
londe,  and  to  haue  it  out  of  the  handes  of  yc  infydelles. 

Bcrners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  40. 

You  have  written  Avhat  you  dreamed  in  your  sleepe,  rather 
than  what  you  lerned  of  any  author  catholyke  or  injidele. 

Cranmer,  Answer  to  Gardner,  p.  3C9. 


Who  had  beene  infidels  imbrac'd  the  faith. 
Whilst  Meicie's  minions  vessels  were  of  wrath. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Second  Houre. 

Carnal  textman  !  As  if  worldly  thriving  were  one  of  the 
privileges  we  have  by  being  in  Christ,  and  were  not  a  provi- 
dence oft-times  extended  more  liberally  to  the  infidel  thali 
the  Christian.— jl/i7/on.  An  Apology  for  Smectynmuus. 

But  yet  the  pardon  works  so  feelingly, 
That  to  the  king  that  very  night  came  in 

Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  with  some  company; 
Contented  to  redeem  his  sin  with  sin. 

Disloyalty  with  infidelity.— Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  2 

I  have  had,  in  twenty  years'  experience,  enough  of  the 

uncertainty  of  princes,  the  caprices  of  fortune,  the  corruption 

of  ministers,  the  violence  of  factions,  the  unsteadiness  of 

counsel^  and  the  infidelity  of  friends. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs  from  the  Peace  in  1697. 

I  have  often  asked  myself,  what  I  had  to  do,  to  invent 

now  arguments  for  religion,  when  the  old  ones  had  outlived 

so  many  generations  of  this  race  of  infidels  and  freethinkers  ? 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  2. 

Some  parts  of  which  having  been  accidentally  and  ob- 
scurely seen  by  the  owl-light  o{  infidelity,  were  imagined  by- 
such  as  Toland,  Blount,  and  Coward  (as  is  natural  for  objects 
thus  seen  by  false  braves)  to  wear  strange  gigantic  forms  of 
terror :  and  with  these  they  have  endeavoured  to  disturb 
the  settled  piety  of  sober  Christians.— /rf.  lb.  b.  iii.  s.  6. 


Fr.  Injini;  It.  and  Sp. 
Infnito ;   Lat.  Infinitus. 

Without  end,  without 
bound,  or  limit,  or  termi- 
nation ;  endless,  boundless, 
illimitable;  countless,  mea- 
sureless, immense.  Used 
hypcrbolically,  when  large, 
great,  very_  large  or  very 


I'N-FINITE,«r/j 

I'nfinite,  n. 

I'nfinitely. 

I'nfiniteness. 

Infi'nitude. 

Infi'nity. 

InFINE'sIMAI.,  r:dj 

Infinite'simal,  n 
Infi'nitive. 
great,  are  intended. 
Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  veres, 
In  all  the  toun  for  death  of  this  Theban  : 
For  hem  ther  wepeth  bothe  cliilde  and  man. 

Chaucer.  Tlio  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2829. 

Then  thilke  tliyng  that  suflereth  temporall  condicion,  all 
though  that  it  neuer  began  to  be,  ne  tliough  it  neuer  cease 
to  be  (as  Aristoteles  denied  of  y  world)  and  although  the  life 
of  it  he  stretched  with  infinite  of  tyme,  yet  algates  nis  it  no 
soch  thyng,  as  men  might  not  trowe  by  right  that  it  is  eterne. 
Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  v. 

For  as  synne  and  godly  life  farre  differ  one  from  another, 
so  are  thevr  fruites  quite  contrary,  and  the  fruites  of  godly 
lyfe,  infinitely  more  excelle 


-Udal.  Romai: 


One  whose  eternity  p.isseth  ,al  tim,e,  and  whose  infinity 
passcth  all  nombrc,  that  is  almightye. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  035. 

For  which,  her  verlues  shall  extend  applause 
Beyond  the  circles  fraile  mortality  drawes ; 
The  deathlesse  in  this  vale  of  death  comprising. 
Her  praise,  in  numbers,  into  infinites  rising. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  XXIY. 
There  were  few  weeks,  but  some  the  channel  cross'd. 

With  sundry  presents  of  a  wond'rous  price 
Some  jewel  that  him  infinitely  cost. 

Or  some  rich  robe  of  excellent  device. 

Drayton.  Tlie  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 

We  shall  inwardly  adore  the  God  of  heaven,  when  our 
hearts  arc  wrought  to  be  awfully  afiected  to  the  acknowledge- 
ment, •  hiellv  of  his  infinite  greatness  and  infini'.e  goodncsse. 
And  this  shall  be  best  done  by  the  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  both ;  even  in  meaner  matters,  we  cannot  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  by  their  causes,  but  are  glad  to  take  up 
?B 


■with  this  secondary  information :  Iiow  much  more  in  the 
highest  of  all  causes,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  but  tran- 
eendency  and  infiniimesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Remedy  of  Prophanenesse. 

I  linow  that  whatsoever  hath  or  must  necessarily  have 
limits  or  fines,  is  not,  cannot  be  infinite,  and  therefore  this 
globe  [in  my  hand]  cannot  be  infinite :  and  if  I  can  find  in 
any  other  thing  a  parity  of  reason,  I  do  and  may  remove  in- 
Jinilciiess  from  it  as  reasonably  and  evidently  as  I  do  from 
this  globe  I  hold,  or  this  hour  I  write,  or  this  life  I  live. 

Hale:  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  117. 

And  thou  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude,  illu- 
mining Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created  things. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Since  her  interpretations,  and  our  deeds. 

Unto  a  like  infinity  arise; 
As  being  a  science  that  by  nature  breeds 

Contention,  strife,  and  ambiguities. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerlon,  Knight,  ^c. 

That  which  is  called  the  infinitive  mode,  should  according 
to  the  true  analogy  of  that  speech  be  stiled  a  participle  sub- 
stantive.—If'i/iins.  Real  Characters,  pt.  iv.  c.  6. . 

Infinite  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  all.  Infinite  good- 
ness is  the  author  and  mover  of  all.  Infinite  wisdom  is  the 
contriver  and  director  of  all ;  and  infinite  power  executes  all. 
Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 
These  hits  of  words  a  true  poet  often  finds  as  I  may  say 
without  seeking;  but  he  knows  their  value  when  he  finds 
them,  and  is  infinitely  pleased. 

Drijden.   A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

If  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  person  appearing,  that 
he  was  no  other  than  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ;  how  ought  we 
to  be  wrapt  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  at  the  infinite- 
ness  of  tlie  divine  condescention. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

Infinites  are  composed  of  finites,  in  no  other  sense,  than 
as  finites  are  composed  of  infinitesimals. 

Dr.  Clarke.  Fourth  Reply  to  Leibnitz. 

Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to 
the  fancy,  as  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are  to  the 
understanding.— 5/)ec(a/or,  No.  412. 

■Whatever  is  finite,  as  finite,  will  admit  of  no  comparative 
relation  with  infinity:  for  whatever  is  less  than  infinite,  is 
Btill  infinitely  distant  from  infinity,  and  lower  than  infinite 
distance  the  lowest  or  least  cannot  sink» 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  h.  iv.  Note. 

External  objects  impressed  on  the  senses,  occasion  first  in 
the  nerves  on  which  they  are  impressed,  and  then  in  the 
brain,  vibrations  of  the  small,  and,  as  one  may  say,  infiniic- 
limal  medullary  particles. 

Hartley.  Observations  on  Man,  pt.  i.  Prop.  4. 

There  is  one  mistake  however,  from  which  the  prefix  TO 
ought  to  have  rescued  them :  they  should  not  have  repeated 
the  error,  of  insisting  that  the  infinitive  was  a  mere  noun  ; 
since  it  was  found  necessary  in  English  to  add  another  word 
(viz.)  TO,  merely  to  distinguish  the  infinitive  from  the  noun, 
after  the  infinitive  had  lost  that  distinguishing  termination 
which  it  had  formerly.— Toote.  Div.  of  Pur  ley,  vol.  i.  c.  9.^ 

IN- FIRM,  V.  \  Also  formerly  IJn.  Fr.  In- 
Infi'rm,  adj.  I  firmer !  It.  Infermare ;  Sp.  In- 
Infi'rmary.  {Jfirmar ;  Lat.  In-firmare. 
Inti'rmitory.  t  To  deprive  of  stability  or 
Ixfi'rmitt.  I  steadiness,  of  strength,security, 
Infi'rmness.  )  or  support ;  to  weaken,  to  de- 
bilitate, to  enfeeble. 

This  Kynge  Rycharde  perceyued  that  the  Chrysten  people 
flecresyd  in  the  Holy  Lande,  as  well  by  infyrmytes  as  lacke 
of  vytell,— if.  Brunnc,  p.  200,  Note. 

■Who  is  syk  and  I  am  not  syk  ?  who  is  sclaundrid,  and  I 
am  not  brent  ?  if  it  bihoueth  to  glorie,  I  shal  glorie  in  tho 
thingis  that  benof  myn  i/(;/(/rm2//e.— H'lc/i/.  2  Cor.  c.  II. 

"niio  is  sicke,  and  I  am  not  sicke  ?  who  is  hurt  in  yf  fayth 
and  my  hert  burneth  not?  If  I  must  nedes  rejoyce,  I  wyll 
reioyce  of  myne  infirmities.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Presently  after  the  deluge,  when  the  same  had  destroyed 
or  infirmed  the  nature  of  vegetables,  by  an  expression  of  en- 
largement, it  is  again  delivered :  Every  moving  thing  that 
liveth,  shall  be  meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I 
given  you  all  things.— Broicn.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii   c  25 


Yet  because  it  hath  the  outside  of  a  specious  reason,  and 
specious  things  we  know  are  aptest  to  work  with  human 
lightness  and  frailty  even  against  the  solidest  truth  that 
Bounds  not  plausibly,  let  us  think  it  worth  the  examining  for 
the  love  of  infirmer  Christians. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

■Which  gallery  and  cells,  being  in  all  40,  (many  more  than 

•we  needed.)  were  instituted  as  an  ir^rmary  for  sick  persons. 

Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 

He  wist  not  how  him  to  despoile  of  life, 

Ne  how  to  win  the  wished  victory, 
Sith  him  he  saw  still  stronger  growe  through  strife, 
.And  hiraselfe  weaker  through  infirmity. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 


INF 

The  present  elector  is  old  and  infirm,  and  has,  for  some 
years  past,  deceived  the  world  by  living  so  long. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Memoirs  from  the  Peace,  Iff?!). 

But  some  domestic  reasons  prevailed  with  the  cardinal ; 
besides  his  age  and  great  infirmities,  which  ended  his  life 
not  long  after  the  peace  was  made.— /d.  lb. 

The  infirmitory  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with  vari- 
ous colour'd  marbles,  and  the  walls  hung  with  noble  pieces ; 
the  beds  are  very  faire. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Rome,  16^5,  January. 


[I  thought  it  requisite]  to  set  down  some  experiments 
which  by  the  help  of  the  reflections  and  insinuations  that 
attend  them,  may  assist  you  to  discover  the  infirmness  and 
insufHciency  of  the  common  peripatetick  doctrine  (about 
colour.)— Bo j/ie.   Works,  vol.  1.  p.  695. 

■Vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm 
judgment.  It  often  accompanies,  and  actuates,  and  is  even 
auxiliary  to  a  powerful  understanding. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

A.  491.  Ar\  infirmary  or  hospital  was  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  reception  of  those  zea- 
lous monks,  who  rashly  attempting  to  lead  the  life  of  her- 
mits, had  lost  their  senses,  and  afterwards  had  recovered 
them. — Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Tlie  bishop  of  Carthage,  whose  name  was  Diogratias,  went 
the  rounds  every  night,  to  see  how  they  [the  sick]  fared  and 
what  they  wanted  ;  not  deterred  by  his  own  infirmities  and 
weak  old  age.— /<i.  lb. 

IN-FIX,  V.  Lat. 7?i/i.ri(s,  past  part,  of  infigere, 
to  fix  in  or  into. 

To  fix  or  fasten  in  or  to,  to  join  or  unite  firmly, 
inseparably,  or  immovably. 

And  therfore  hath  he  not  onely  suffered  hymselfe  to  be 
sene  or  looked  vppon  by  them  thatdesyre  and  long  for  hym, 
but  also  to  be  touched  and  eaten,  and  ye  very  teeth  to  be 
infi.ved  into  his  flesh,  and  all  folke  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
desyre  of  him.— Sir  T.  More.    Workes,  p.  1114, 

A  cloud  of  combrous  gnats  doe  hira  molest. 

All  striuing  to  infix  their  feeble  stings. 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

Now  art  thou  maim'd,  said  he, 

And  would  to  God  my  happy  hand  had  so  much  honour'd 

To  haue  infixt  it  in  thy  breast,  as  deepe  as  in  thy  foot, 
Euen  to  th'  expulsure  of  thy  soule. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And  deep  within  the  heart  infix'd  the  wound. 

Dryden.  Palamon  %■  Arcite. 
Then,  Instant  closing,  urg'd  the  vengeful  steel ; 
On  Tancred's  thigh  the  furious  weapon  fell. 
And  through  the  mail  infix'd  a  ghastly  wound. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  vii. 

IN- FLAME,  V.        \      Also  En.     Fr.  Enflam- 
Infla'mer.  I  ber  ;   It.  Infinnwmre ;  Sp. 

Infla'mmable.  I  Inflamar ;    Lat.  Jii-flam- 

Infla  MMABLENEss.  \  mare. 
Inflammabi'lity.  I  To  warm,  to  heat,  to 
Inflamma'tion.  I  burn,  to  enkindle,  to  fill 
I.nfla'mmatory.  J  with  warmth,  with  ar- 
dour, with  any  warm,  animating  feeling  or  passion, 
affection  ;  to  incense,  or  to  exasperate. 

But  an  heauenly  spirite  vttereth  a  voyce  celestial] :  a 
burning  tongue  in  lone  lyke  fyer,  rauisheth  the  heartes  of 
the  hearers,  and  inflamelh  their  myndes. 

Udal.   Tlie  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  c.  2. 
For  in  them  [colerj'ke  persons]  troche  slape  augmenteth 
heate,  more  than  is  necessary,  whereby  hot  fumes  and  in- 
fiamations  are  often  ingendred. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 
Heare  me  my  worthy  friends  of  Troy,  and  you  our  honor'd 

aid  : 
A  little   since,    I  had   conceit,   we   should  have  made 

By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet,  with  all  the  Greekes  es- 


How  now  !  who  are  these  ?    Oh  my  great  lady's  followers. 
Her  riddle-founders,  and  her  fortune-tellers, 
Her  readers  of  her  love-lectures,  her  infianiers. 

Beaum.  f;  Fletch.   The  Island  Princess,  Act  iii.  sc.l. 

Fire  is  stricken  out  of  flints,  that  is,  not  by  kindling  the 

air  from  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies  ;  for  then  diamonds 

should  do  the  like  better  than  flints,  but  rather  from  the 

sulphur  and  inflamable  eflluviums  contained  in  them. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours  b.  iii.  c.21. 

uoe 


INP 

■vriiich  notwithstanding  it  will  do,  [kindle  (he  aiV  abont  \t,\ 
if  the  ambient  air  be  impregnate  witli  subtile  inflamatUliieii, 
and  such  as  are  of  quick  ascension. — Id.  lb. 

Dire  inflammatinn,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  medecinal  liquor  can  asswage, 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  ft^om  snowy  Alp. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonislcs. 
Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts  ; 
But,  oh,  inflame  and  iire  our  hearts. 

Dryden.  Feni  Creator  Spirilus. 


Our  own  experiment  informs  us,  that  saltpetre  (which  not 
only  is  inflammable,  but  burns  very  fiercely  and  violently) 
may  be  produced  by  the  coalition  of  two  bodies,  which  are 
neither  of  them  inflammable.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

I  do  not  think  the  easy  inflammableness  of  bodies  to  be 
always  a  sure  proof  of  the  actual  sensible  warmth  of  the 
minute  parts  it  consists  of,  or  may  be  reduced  into. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  336. 

The  proposed  experiment  seems  to  make  it  somewhat 
questionable,  whether  or  no  inflammability  doth  strictly  in 
all  mixt  bodies  require  a  distinct  sulphureous  ingredient. 
Id.  lb.  vol.  i.  P.3G7. 

For  we  see,  that  spirit  of  wine  does,  in  several  cases,  allay 
the  inflammation  o[  the  external  parts,  which  given  inwardly 
would  quickly  inflame  the  body.— 7rf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

The  spicy  warm  carminative  things,  which  are  given  in  a 
colick  from  a  phlegmatick  or  cold  cause,  are  poisonous  in 
an  inflammatory  one. — Arbuthnot.  On  Diet,  c.  3. 

■When  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  was  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  had  begim  to  visit  the  sacred  places,  the 
Holy  Ghost  inflamed  her  with  a  desire  to  find  the  wood  of 
the  cross. — Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Libanius,  and  the  rest  of  Julian's  sophists,  those  bigots  of 
paganism,  and  inflamers  of  their  master's  follies,  dared  not 
so  much  as  mutter  the  least  suspicion  of  this  nature. 
Warburton.  Julian's  Attempt  lo  rebuild  the  Temple,  b.  ii.  c.6. 


Far  from  any  thing  inflammatory,  I  never  heard  a  more 
languid  debate  in  this  house.  [On  the  Stamp  Act.] 

Burke.  Speech  on  American  Taxation, 

IN-FLATE,  V.  I      Lat.  Inflatus,  past.  part,  of 
Infla'tion.         j  m-fiare,   to  blow  into.     See 

Flatulent. 
To  blow  into,  to  swell  or  puff  out  by  blotving 

into  ;  to  swell  or  puff  out. 

Nought  is  your  fairnesse  but  a  fading  floure 
Nought  is  your  famous  land  and  hie  honour 
But  wiiide  inflate  in  other  mennes  eares. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide, 
Also  they  [fylberdes  and  hasyll  nuttes]  do  inflate  the 
stomak,  and  cause  head  ache,  but  they  ingender  fatte. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.  ii. 


-Holland.  Plin 


Now  th'  inflated  wave 

Straining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 
Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep. — Thomson 


Winii 


Such  an  inflation  [by  the  spring  and  expansion  of  some 
r  (or  atirial  matter)  included  in  the  thorax  or  the  abdomen] 
(though  not  great)  we  thought  we  observed. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 
■When  passion's  tumults  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Inflate  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes , 
To  nature's  outline  can  we  draw  too  true, 
Or  nature's  colours  give  too  full  to  view  ? 

Scott.  Essay,  On  Fainting. 
Yet  must  he  try,  by  modulation  meet 
Of  varied  cadence,  and  selected  phrase. 
Exact  yet  free,  without  inflation  bold 
To  dignify  that  theme.— il/aion.  The  English  Garden,bM. 


IN-FLECT,  f. 

Infle'ction,  or 

Infle'xion. 

Infle'.xed. 

Infle'xible. 

Infle'.xibly. 

Inflexidi'litv. 

Infle'ctive,  or 

Infle'xive. 

Infle'xure. 


Fr.  and  Sp.  Inflexible  i  It 
Infiessibile ;  Lat.  Inflexihilis. 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be 
bent  or  bowed,  ( unbowable, 
_  Cotgrave,)  stiff,  rigid;  (met.) 
that  cannot  or  may  not  be 
inclined  or  induced,  influ- 
enced or  persuaded ;  un- 
piiant ;  constant,  steady  j 
firm,  fixed. 


INF 

Inflect,  inflexion,  &c. ;  Lat.  In-flcctere ;    It.  In- 
flatere;  in  augmentative. 

Inflexible  ,-  in  privative.     See  Un. 
Of  thi:J  thing  is  the  king's  scepter  a  very  apt  signe  and 
lulien)  in  that  it  is  ferme  and  inflexible. 

Jotje.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 
Some  interpretours  of  poetes  do  imagiii  that  Proteus  sig- 
nilieth  to  be  none  other,  but  a  delyuer  and  crafty  daunser, 
wliiche  in  liis  daunse  coulde  imagyne  the  inflexions  of  the 
bcrpent,  the  soft  and  delectable  flowynge  of  the  water,  &c. 
Sir  T.Etijot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  19. 
Jtercurialis  in  his  Gyninasticks  justly  makes  standing 
one  kind  of  exercise ;  and  Galen  when  we  lie  down,  com- 
mends unto  us  middle  figures  ;  that  is,  not  to  lie  directly,  or 
at  length,  but  somewhat  inflected,  that  the  muscles  may  be 
at  rest. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 


,20. 

Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 
As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel  j 
If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 
In  uncompassiouate  anger  do  not  so. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisles. 
What  do  we  then,  weak  souls,  tremble  to  think  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  ?  we 
know  him  indeed  to  be  infinitely  and  inflexibly  iasl. 

Bp.  Halt.  Christ  Mystical. 
They  affirm  it  [the  elephant]  hath  no  joynt,  and  yet  con- 
cede it  walks  and  moves  about ;    whereby  they  conceive 
tliere  may  be  a  progression  or  advancement  made  in  motion 
without  inflexion  of  parts. — Brown.  Vulg.  Err.  b.  iii.  c.  i. 

And  to  beare  safe,  the  burthen  undergone 

Of  foes  inflexiue,  and  inhuman  hates; 

Secure  from  violent  and  harmefuU  fates. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Ode  to  Mars. 

But  the  contrivance  of  nature  is  singular  in  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  bindeweeds,  performed  by  five  inflexures, 
di.stinguishable  by  pyramidicall  figures,  and  also  dilTerent 
colours.— i!roic«.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  S. 


INF 
IN-FLE SH.     To  clothe  or  invest  with  fle^h. 


INFLI'CT,  V.  ^        Fr.  Infliger ;   !t.  Inflifigere ; 
Infli'cter.         I   ,Sp.    Infligir;     Lat.   Lifligere, 


S7f 


lNFt,i'cTioN.       f  inflictum,  to  dash  against.    See 
Infli'ctive.      )   Afflict. 
To  dash  against,  to  strilve  against,  to  strike  as  a 
punishment ;  to  punish,  or  impose  a  punishment. 

Going  ouer  all  the  cities  and  townes  thereof,  they  do  most 
diligently  ransacke  and  serch  out  all  crimes,  and  vpon  them 
which  are  imprisoned  they  inflict  due  punishment,  or,  being 
found  not  guilty,  they  dismisse  them  vnpunished. 

Hackluyt.   Vmjoyes,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  93. 

For,  loe,  the  winged  god,  that  woundeth  harts, 
Caus'd  me  be  called  to  account  therefore  ; 

And  for  reuengement  of  those  wrongfull  smarts, 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
Addeem'd  me  to  endure  this  penaunce  sore. 

Spenser.  Faciie  Queeiie,  b.vi.  c.  8. 

Difl.  It  holds,  they  will  go  thither. 
Cler.  To  their  summer-house  ? 

Din.  Thither  i'  th'  evening,  and  which  is  the  most  in- 
fliction, OTily  to  insult  upon  our  miseries. 

Beauin.  ^  Fletch.  Little  French  Lawyer,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  gods  inflictions  keepo  your  sire  from  jou. 

Diuine  \nysses,  yet,  abides  not  dead; 

Abone  earth,  nor  beneath. — Chapman.  Horn.  Odyss.  b.  i. 

For  secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow  (lying  in  the  dark,  there 

is  no  public  punishment  left,  but  what  a  good  writer  inflicts. 

Pope.  Letter  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Dnnciad. 


Now  in  these  torments  of  a  guilty  conscience  we  have 
some  little  image  of  the  pains  then  suffered  by  our  Saviour, 
the  greatness  of  both  being  founded  upon  the  same  reason  ; 
namely,  that  God  is  the  sole  and  immediate  inflicter  of  such 
strokes.— So«(A,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  10. 


lid  have  their  parts  no  longer  inflected  and  agitated.  j 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 


For  the  inflexion  of  the  cord  of  the  first  muscle,  which 
causes  it  to  make  an  angle  on  the  optick  nerve,  is  made 
only  for  this  end.— Ray.  Of  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Although  this  inflective  quality  of  the  air  be  a  great  in- 
cinubranee  and  confusion  of  astronomical  observations  ;  yet 
is  it  not  without  some  considerable  benefit  to  navigation. 
Dr.  Hook.  Posth.  Works.  Lecture  of  Navigation,  p.  416. 

When  to  convenient  vigour  it  attains, 

Sulhcc  it  to  provide  a  brazen  tube 

Inflext.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

Thus  pray'd  the  queen  ;  the  sister  bears  in  vain 
The  moving  message,  and  returns  again. 
He  stands  inflexible  to  pray'rs  and  tears. 
For  Jove  and  Fate  had  stopp'd  the  hero's  ears. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  ..Eneid,  b.  iv. 
All  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite  interest, 
opposed  every  step  that  was  made  with  great  vehemence. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1706. 
Thy  grand  machine,  through  many  a  wanton  maze, 
Steer'd  where  it  winds,  and  strait'ning  where  it  strays. 
There  most  direct  where  seeming  most  inflcx'd, 
Most  regular  where  seeming  most  perplex'd. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  b.  ii. 
In  both  these,  [posture  and  motion,]  to  be  graceful,  it  is 
requisite  that  there  be  no  appearance  of  difficulty ;  there  is 
required  a  small  inflexion  of  the  body,  and  a  composure  of 
the  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  incumber  each  other, 
nor  appear  divided  by  sharp  and  sudden  angles. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  22. 

The  numerous  inflexions  of  those  languages  [Greek  and  , 

I.alin]  leaves  it  in  the  writer's  power  to  vary  in  many  dif-  ' 

ferent  ways,  with  equal  perspicuity,  the  order  of  his  words.    [ 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  s.  2.  ] 

The  greatest  blessing  that  can  befall  a  state,  which  is 

rigid  and  inflexible  in  its  institutions,  is  to  be  conquered  by 

a  people  who  have  a  better  government,  and  have  made 

farther  advances  in  the  arts  of  life.  j 

Priestley.  On  the  First  Principles  of  Government.  ' 

born 


Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  ui. 
IN-FLE'DGED.      Usually  Un. 
Not   feathered,   not   clothed   or   covered   with 
feathers. 

His  state  may  be  compared  to  the  mustard-seed,  very 
little  at  the  beginning,  but  growing  so  great,  that  the  birds 
made  nests  therein;  or  rather  he  therein  made  nests  for 
many  birds,  which  otherwise,  being  either  infledged  or 
maimed,  must  have  been  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Berkshire. 


Philip  de  Comines,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  of  France,  could  not  avoid  observing  that  the 
divine  vengeance  was  conspicuous  in  returning  to  this  most 
wicked  prince  the  evil  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  others, 
and  making  his  punishment  suitable  to  his  oflfences. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resign'd, 

I'll  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  blow ; 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 

Nor  let  the  gush  of  mis'ry  flow. 

Chatterlon.   The  Resignation. 

Like  her  own  oak,  the  forest's  king. 

Though  Britain  feels  the  blows  around, 
Ev'n  from  the  steel's  inflictive  sting. 
New  force  she  gains,  new  scions  spring. 

And  flourish  from  the  wound. 
Whitehead.  Ode.  For  his  Majesty's  Birth-day,  4tJi  June,  ir7D. 

IN- FLOW,  V.     ^ 

I'nfi.uf.nt. 
I'nfli'fnce,  v. 
I'nflif.xce,  n. 
Infuf.'n'tial. 
Inflie'.ntiallv. 
I'nflu.x. 

Inflii'xioiis. 

Infi.u'xive. 
infused  into,  or  thei 
creatures."  (Cotgrave. )     And   to  influence,    (see 
the  example  from  Sharp,) — 

To  flotv  in,  to  pour  in  or  infuse  ;  and  thus,  to 
intermix  the  qualities  or  agency  of  that  which  is 
infused;  and  furtlier,  to  actuate  the  course  or 
current ;  to  actuate  the  feelings,  give  a  motion  or 
impulse  to  them. 

Than  faire  Phebus,  lantern  and  lamp  of  light, 
Of  man  and  beest,  both  fruit  and  florishing. 

Tender  norice,  and  hani.sher  of  night. 
And  of  the  world,  causing  by  his  mouing 
And  influence,  life  in  all  erthly  thing. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 


Shee  said.  Ah,  dearest  lord  !  what  euill  starre 

On  you  hath  frown'd,  and  pour'd  his  influence  bad, 
Tliat  of  yourselfe  ye  thus  berobbed  are. 

Spenser.  l'aerieQueene,\>.  i.  • 


Fr.  Itfliier;    It.  Inflnere, 

influire  ;  Sp.  Influir ,-  Lat. 
Inflnere,  influxum,  in,  and 
/?«?/•<■;  A.'S.  Flow-an,  to 
flow. 

Tu  infltnc  ;  inflow  into. 

Influence,     n Fr.    "   A 

floimm/in,  (and  particularly) 
an  influence  or  itflitent  course 
of  the  planets ;  their  virtue 
course  working  on,  inferior 


INF 

This  first  eternal  pair  we  cannot  conceive  to  have  an 
existenrc  by  a  bare  course  of  nature,  without  an  eternal 
creation  of  them  by  Almighty  God,  and  an  unintermitted 
itijiusnce  from  him  to  support  them  in  a  state  ol  incorrupti- 
bility through  the  vast  abyss  of  eternity. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  Ill, 

And  as  it  [humilitie]  is  healthful  for  their  own  minds,  so 
it  is  more  operative  and  influent  upon  others,  then  any  other 
vertue. — Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  9.  s.  2. 

And  our  now  overshadow'd  souls  (to  whose  beauties  stara 
were  foils)  may  be  exactly  emblem'd  by  those  crusted  globes, 
whose  influential  emissions  are  intercepted  by  the  interposal 
of  the  beni.^hting  element,  while  the  purer  essence  is  im- 
prison'd  within  the  narrow  compa&se  of  a  centre. 

Glanvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  2, 

The  fourth  is,  the  emission  of  spirits,  and  immateriate 
powers  and  virtues  in  those  things  wiiich  work  by  the  vni- 
versal  configuration  and  sympathy  of  the  world;  not  by- 
forms  or  celestial  influxies,  (as  is  vainly  taught  and  received,) 
but  by  the  primitive  nature  of  matter  and  the  seeds  of  things. 
Bacon.  Naturatl  Historic,  §  097. 

They  therefore  that  must  support  an  existence  of  the  first 
individual  parents  of  humane  nature,  and  that  those  in- 
dividuals had  an  eternal  existence,  must  necessarily  suppose 
that  tliey  had  that  existence  by  an  eternal  creation  of 
Almighty  God,  and  an  eternal  influx  and  support  from  hiin 
in  that  incorruptible  estate  through  all  the  vast  extent  of  an 
eternal  duration.— ffa/e.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  111. 


The: 


■ing  of  the  mind  within  itself  is  the  slate  whicli 
;ceptible  of  divine  influxion. 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 


He  is  the  influx 
body,  and  every  me 
the  hoiy .—Holdswi 


;\overns  the  whole 
i\  way  serviceable  to 
^,;mok,  vl642,)p.9. 


In  every  relation  wherein  we  can  stand  to  one  another,  it 
[religion]  influenceth  upon  us,  in  Older  to  the  making  us 
more  useful.— S/iaryi,  vol.  i.  Set.  2. 


The  chief  intention  of  chiruTgery,  as  well  as  medicine,  is 
keeping  a  just  aequilibrium  between  the  influent  fluids  and 
vascular  soiids.—Arbuthnot.  Of  Aliments,  c.  5.  Prop.  S. 

Embrace  not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opinions,  but 
that  which  looks  most  luciferously  and  influentially  unto 
goodness.— £roit'n.  Christian  Morality,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

When  the  great  spring-tides  come  roaring  m-er  those 
shoals  (at  the  new  and  full  moons)  out  of  the  Malacca 
streighta,  the  first  influx  is  irresistible  by  such  vessels  as 
use  that  yott.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  608. 

It  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  great  men  who  influenced  the 
conduct  of  affairs  at  that  great  event,  to  make  the  revolution 
a  parent  of  settlement,  and  not  a  nursery  of  future  revolu- 


Aftcr  the  restoration  there  succeeded  in  its  place,  and 
since  the  revolution  h,is  been  methodically  pursued,  the 
more  successful  expedient  of  influence. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  v.  c.  7. 

Thy  influential  vigour  reinspires 

This  feeble  frame,  dispels  the  shade  of  death, 

And  bids  me  throw  myself  on  God  in  prayer. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  iii. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Columbus, 
discovered  America,  had  taken  possession  of  its  most  wealthy 
regions,  they  surpri2ed  and  terrified  Europe  by  a  suddea 
and  unexampled  influx  of  riches. 

Johnson.  The  Falkland  Islands. 

IN- FOLD,  y.      kho  En. 
To  lap  or  wrap  over,  to  enwrap,  to  envelope,  to 
enclose,  to  encircle. 

So  in  this  pilgrimage  I  would  behold 
You  as  you're  virtue's  temple,  not  as  she ; 

What  walls  of  tender  crystal  her  infold. 
What  eyes,  hands,  bosom  her  pure  altars  be. 

Donne.  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

Then  high  exploits  were  undergone,  then  Troians  in  their 

Had  beene  infolded  like  meeke  lambs,  had  Jove  wiokt  at 
their  fals.— Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii- 

These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  traic 
In  war  and  discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indissolubly  strong;  the  fatal  tye 
Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and,  close  corapell'd,  they  nie. 

Pope.  Id.  lb.  a.  xi;i. 

Ill  balm  imbosom'd  every  region  lies. 
Of  ambient  ether  and  in/oW;n(;  skies.  ,     ,    , 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  I).  I 


INF 
m-FORCE,  V.  ^       More  usually  En. 
Info'rcement.     >      To  do,  or  try,  or  attempt 
Info'rcer.  J  to  do,  with  force  or  strength, 

with  violence;  to  compel ;  to  give  force  or  strength 
to ;  to  give  energy,  weight,  or  authority. 
Nature,  that  tauglit  my  sely  dog,  God  wat, 

Euen  for  my  sake  to  licke  wliere  I  do  loue, 
Informed  him,  whereas  my  lady  sat 
With  humble  sute  before  her  falling  flat. 

Wyalt.  The  Louer  praielh  Pity,  ^c. 
Claspyng  their  legges  to  gether,  they  inforce  themselfes 
■with  strength  and  agilitie,  to  throwe  down  eche  other. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

\Vlien  through  the  Saxons'  pride 

The  godlike  race  of  Brute  to  Severn's  setting  side 

Were  cruelly  inforc'd.  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9. 

That  shall  I  vnto  you,  quoth  he,  bewray  ; 
Lest  ye,  therefore,  more  happely  me  blame. 
And  deem  it  doen  of  evil,  that  through  inforcemenl  came. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queeiie,  b.  v.  c.  II. 

The  true  church  discipline  proceeds  never  to  any  corporal 

inforcement  or  forfeiture  of  money,  which  in  all  spiritual 

things  are  the  two  arms  of  antichrist,  not  of  the  true  church. 

Millon.   OJ  Civil  Power  in  Ecclcsiaslieal  Causes. 

When  God  was  pleased  to  new  model  the  world  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  'religion,  and  that  in  the  room  of  one 
set  up  by  himself,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  recommend 
it  to  the  reason  of  men  with  the  same  authority,  and  evi- 
dence, that  in/oreed  the  former. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

Mr.  Jackson's  inforcement  of  the  foregoing  argument  has 
been  partly  coiisider'd  above,  where  it  is  shewn  that  this 
necessary  infinity  of  space  and  time  must  resolve  into  a 
power  in  the  mind  of  continually  repeating  those  ideas  in  an 
uniform  manner,  or  its  never  fii'iding  any  reason  to  stop  the 
account.— Zflii).  Enquiry,  c.  I.  Of  Space. 

And.  as  the  last  infarcer  of  it,  and  the  most  satisfied  with 
his  exploit,  the  late  author  of  the  Connexions  between  Sacred 
and  Profane  History,  takes  the  honour  of  it  to  himself,  I 
shall  examine  his  reasoning  at  large. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  6. 

IN-FORM,  V.  ^       Also  formerly  En.     Fr.  In- 

Info'rmant.       j/orjHcr;     It.    Informare ;     Sp. 

Informa'tion.    yi/iformar;  Lovihat. Informare ; 

Info'rmative.    j  and  although  a  word  entirely 

Info'rmer.        J  unknown  to    classic   authors, 

yet  truly  elegant,  (says  Skinner,)  qui  enim  aliquid 

alii  significat,/()?7nam  sen  ideam  rei  ejus  intellectui 

repraesentat  et  imprimit. 

To  present  to,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
form  or  idea  of  a  thing  ;  to  give  or  convey  ideas  ; 
to  convey  or  communicate  knowledge ;  to  instruct 
with  knowledge  or  intelligence,  to  teach  ;  to  fill 
with  ideas  or  sensations,  to  inspire  with,  to  ani- 
mate ;  to  acquaint ;  to  disclose  ;   to  make  known, 
(sc. )  a  crime  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  accuse. 
My  Sonne,  as  I  shall  the  informe. 
There  ben  yet  of  an  other  forme 
Of  dedly  vices  seuen.  Gnwer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Tliou  Shalt  haue  informacion 

Such  as  Siluester  shall  the  teche, 

The  nedeth  of  none  other  leche.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

But  there  can  be  nothyng  more  conueniet  than  by  lytel 
and  lytel  to  trayne  and  exercyse  them  in  spekynge  of  Latin  : 
infourming  them  to  knowe  first  the  names  in  Latin  of  al 
thynges  thit  come  in  svghte,  and  to  name  all  the  parties  of 
theyr  bodyes.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Ttie  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

Here  vpon  hee  called  Dumnorix  aside:  and  taking  his 

hroother  to  him,  declared  what  matters  he  had  to  charge  him 

with,   laying  before  him   what   informacios  were   put  vp 

against  him,  &  what  complaynt  y  citie  hadde  made  of  him. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  16. 

But  woo  to  suche  informers  who  they  be 

That  maketh  their  malice  the  mater  of  the  powei, 
And  cruelly  without  conscience  right  or  pity 
Disgorgith  theyr  venome  under  that  colowre. 

Skelton.  Euell  Information 
Besides  all  this,  he  vs'd  oft  to  beguile 
Poore  suters,  that  in  court  did  haunt  some  while  • 
For  he  would  learne  their  busines  secretly. 
And  then  informe  his  master  hastily. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Talc. 
She  gilded  us,  but  you  are  gold  ;  and  she 
Informed  us,  but  transubstantiates  you  : 
Soft  dispositions,  which  ductile  he, 
Elixir-Iike,  she  makes  not  clean,  hut  new. 

DoV7ie.    To  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

If  old  respect, 

As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend, 
My  son  now  captive,  hither  hath  inform'd 
Vour  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Cdme  lagging  after ;  say  if  he  be  here. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 


The  matter  can  be  actuated  at  once  but  by  a  single  infor- 
mant :  and  space  is  replenisht  by  one  corporal  inexistcnce. 
GlanvUl.   The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  16. 

He  did  orda.ne  remedie  against  the  practice  that  was 
growne  in  vse,  to  stop  and  dampe  informations  vpon  penall 
lawes,  by  procuring  informations  by  collusion  to  be  put  in 
by  the  confederates  of  the  delinquents,  to  be  faintly  prose- 
cuted, and  let  fall  at  pleasure ;  and  pleading  them  in  barre 
of  the  informations,  which  were  prosecuted  with  effect. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  75. 

Many  put  out  their  fore«  informative 
In  their  ethereall  corporeity. 
Devoid  of  heterogeneall  organity. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

Those  base  informers  who  (by  envy  led) 
Three  Hebrews'  mine  did  with  fraud  conspire. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  Seventh  Houre. 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
To  brutes,  th'  inferior  family  of  heaven. 

Dryden.  The  HiJid  and  the  Panther. 

And  never,  never  pay  the  mighty  debt ; 
But,  long  as  life  informs  this  fleeting  frame. 
My  soul  shall  honour  fair  Eliza's  name. 

Pitt.   Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  ir. 

Your  [Algernon  Sidney's]  present  abode  was  no  secret  to 
me,  before  I  knew  it  from  your  own  hand  :  that  information 
having  been  given  me  about  two  or  three  months  since  by 
some  English  gentlemen,  who  passed  from  Italy  through 
Germany  and  these  parts  into  England. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Let.  to  Col.  Sidney,  Ap.  29,  160?,  A'.  5. 

Nature !  informer  of  the  Poet's  art. 
Whose  force  alone  can  raise  or  melt  the  heart, 
Thou  art  his  guide  ;  each  passion,  every  line, 
Whate'er  he  draws  to  please,  must  all  be  thine. 

Pope.   Prologue  to  Sophonitba. 


Tell  not  as  new  what  ev'ry  body  knows. 
And,  new  and  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close ; 
Tliere,  ent'ring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

It  is  also  strange  that  the  informer,  knowing  the  certain 
death  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  should  venture  on  such 
a  mad  and  desperate  attempt. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

IN-FORM.  1  Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  Informe,  un- 
Info'rmed.  (formed,  (qv. )  shapeless,  or  de- 
Info'rmous.  ( formed,  (qv.)  See  an  example 
Info'rmity.  J  from  J.  Taylor,  in  v.  Efform. 

Bleak  craggs,  and  naked  hills. 

And  the  whole  prospect  so  informe  and  rude. 

Cotton.   Wonders  of  the  Peake,  1681. 

So  after  Nilus'  inundation, 
Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  find, 
Informed  in  the  mud,  on  which  the  sunne  hath  shin'd. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

The  beholder  at  first  sight  conceives  it  a  rude  and  inform- 
ous  lump  of  flesh,  and  imputes  the  ensuing  shape  unto  the 
mouthing  of  the  dam. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

If  we  affirm  a  total  informity,  it  cannot  admit  so  forward  a 
term  as  an  abortment ;  for  that  supposeth  confirmation. 

Id.  lb. 

IN-FO'RMAL.  >      Not  according  to,  deviating 

Informa'lity.     jfrom,    settled,  regulated,    or 

prescribed  form  or  fashion,  mode  or  method,  rule 

or  order ;  irregular,  disorderly  ;   in  Shakespeare, 

ill-framed,  and,  consequentially,  deranged. 


them  on. — Shakespeare.  Meas.  for  Meas.  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

But  they  concluded,  that,  whatever  informalities  or  nulli- 
ties were  pretended  to  be  in  the  bulls  or  breves,  the  Pope 
was  the  only  competent  judge  of  it. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1531. 

The  said  Hastings  did,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1781, 
send  to  the  Rajah  a  charge  in  writing,  which,  though  infor- 
mal and  irregular,  may  be  reduced  to  four  articles. 

Burke.  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

IN-FO'RMIDABLE.  Not  to  be  feared,  not 
to  be  dreaded  ;  not  terrible. 

Wliose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun, 
And  strength,  of  courage  haughtie,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould, 
Fne  not  informidable,  exempt  from  wound. 
I  not'  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  \>,\%. 
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IN-FO'RTUNE.^       Vr.Infirtune;    It.  Infer. 
Info'rtuned.  I  tunato ;      Sp.   Infortunaao ; 

Info'rtlnate.         V  Lat.  In-forlunat'us,  mdoriu.- 
Info'rtl'nately.     j  nate,  (as  the  word  is  now 
Infortu'nity.        )  written.)     As  the — 
"  Fr.  Infortune, — unfortunate,  unhappy,  unluckie 
successless,  disastrous,"  (Cotgrave.) 

And  the  old  noun  infortune, — misfortune.  In- 
fortunity.  See  the  quotation  from  Fabian  in 
V.  Head. 

Ther  escaped  of  that  ship  but  onliche  on  man.  that  cleued 
to  a  mast,  and  cam  to  the  londe.  and  told  the  infortune. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  439.  Note. 
I  wofull  wretche  and  infortaned  wight. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  iv. 
For  ot fortunes  sharpe  aduefsitie 

The  worst  kind  of  infortune  is  this — 
A  man  to  haue  been  in  prosperitie 

And  it  remember,  whan  it  passed  is.  Id.  lb. 

Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous, 
Of  which  the  lord  is  helpeles,  fall,  alas  ! 
Out  of  his  angle  into  the  derkest  hous. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  fate,  V.4722. 
Full  ofte  of  sodeine  chance  he  fongeth 
Such  in/orrune,  that  him  greueth.—Gou'er.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

In  which  the  gentleman  was  infortunately  incumbred 
with  wants,  and  worse  matched  with  many  ill  disposed 
people. — Hachtuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 


For  his  armes  (either  in  forraine  or  ciuill  warres)  were 
neuer  infortunate :  neither  did  hee  know  what  a  disaster 
meant.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  234. 

Then  Shechem,  Amnon,  Tarquin,  by  lust's  rage, 
Who  were  to  force  infortunately  strong. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.   The  Seventh  Hov.re. 

Since  hee  [Jove] 

The  meanes  to  all  things  knowes  ;  and  doth  decree 
Fortunes,  infortunes,  to  the  mortall  race. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

This  occasion  will  worke  and  mollifie  the  Romanes  as  a 

man  would  have  them,  to  come  «in  and  assent  to  any  accord, 

considering  they  are  well  tamed  with  the  infortunitie  of 

this  battel!.— i/^oKand.  Livivs,  p.  1152. 

They  that  upbraid  a  man  with  infortunity,  or  reproach 
him  for  some  default  or  blemish  in  his  parentage,  do  like 
vaine  fooles  beat  those  things  that  are  without,  but  never 
come  near  the  quick,  nor  touch  the  sonle,  ne  yet  any  thing 
which  truly  deserveth  correction,  blame,  or  biting. 

Id.  Plutarch,  p.  40. 

IN- FOUND,  V.  Lat.  Irtfunderc;  It.  Infondere ; 
Sp.  Infunder ;  Fr.  Infondre,  to  infuse. 

But  I  say  God  is  hable  in  such  wyse  to  inspire  and  in- 
foundt  the  faythe,  if  that  him  lyste. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workcs,  p.  582. 


Sp.  Infrae- 
from  in- 
break 


IN-FRACT,  V.  ^  Fr.  Infraction;  Sp.  In^ 
Inpra'ction.  I  cion;  Lat.  Infractio,  froi 
Infra'ctor.  ffrangere,  infractum,  to  t 

Infr.\'ngible.     j  into. 
Infract,  (in,  priv.) — unbroken;    whole,  entire, 
inviolate. 

Infraction,  (in,  aug.) — breach,  violation. 
So  when  my  broken  sleepes  have  drawne,   the  nights 

And   ended   many  bloudy   dales,    with   still  -  employed 

strength. 
To  guard  their  weaknesse  ;  and  preserve  their  wiues  con- 


Who  shall  he  depositary  of  the  oaths  and  leagiies  of 
princes,  or  fulminate  against  the  perjured  infractors  of 
them.— iord  Herbert.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  363. 

And  therefore  he  that  nameth  an  atome,  saith  as  much, 
as  infrargible,  impassible,  and  without  vacuity. 

Holland.   Plutarch,  f.  661. 

But,  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 

Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  fragments,  now 

Aslant  the  hollow  channel  rapid  darts ; 

And,  falling  fast  from  gradual  slope  to  slope. 

With  wild  infracted  course,  and  lessen'd  roar, 

It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals  at  last 

Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale. — Thomson.  Summer. 

The  young  King  of  Denmark,  upon  his  coming  to  the 
crown,  complained  of  these  infractions. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1699. 
There  the  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
Stopp'd  his  swift  chariot,  and  his  steeds  unbound, 
Fed  with  ambrosial  herbage  from  his  hand  ; 
And  link'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band. 
Infrangible,  immortal.  Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xiil . 
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And  wheresoe'er  th'  iufraciion  first  arose, 

Still  judg'd  th'  aggressors  Slan's  and  Nature's  foes. 

Hart.  Boelius  to  Rusticania. 
The  sword  broke  short,  nor  could  the  force  withstand, 
(No  eartfily  temper  of  a  mortal  hand 
Could  arms  divine,  infrangible  sustain) 
The  brittle  weapon  shiver'd  on  the  plain. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  vii. 

IN-FRA'NCHISE,  v.  \     More  commonly  En- 
I.nfr.\'nchisement.        (franchise. 
To  endow  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  a 
/ree  citizen;  to  free ;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  admit 
to  freedom;  to  endenizen. 

It  is  nat  longe  sens  that  thou  in  a  pryuate  iudgement, 
were  ouercomeu  of  a  poore  man  but  late  infraunchysed. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

The  other  (called  Maximi)  was  Fabius  RuUus,  for  that  he 
put  from  the  senate  certain  bondmen  infrancliised,  who 
through  their  riches  and  favour  had  obtained  that  place. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  531. 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  amplitude  and  in/ranchisement 
of  humane  reason  cannot  be  said  properly  to  be  impair'd  by 
these  limits  and  regulations. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  1.  s.  3. 

He  [Dr.  Baro]  being  an  alien,  ought  to  have  carried  him- 
self quietly  and  peaceably  in  a  country  where  was  so  hu- 
nranely  liarboured  and  infranchjsed,  both  himself  and  his 
UmWy.—Strype.  Life  of  A bp.  Parker,  an.  1595. 

With  him  his  youthful  consort,  sad  no  more, 
Psyche,  infranchis'd  from  all  mortal  pain, 
Who,  every  trial  of  obedience  o'er. 
Enjoys  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  reign. 

Hamilton.  The  Youngest  Grace. 

IN-FRE'QUENT.  ^         Fr.    Infrequent;     Sp. 
Infre'qlence.  \  Infrequente ;       It.    Infre- 

Infre'quency.  j  quenza ;  hat.  In-frcqitens. 

Cotgrave  says,  "  seldom  haunting,  little  resort- 
ing to,  much  absent  from."     Also — 
Few,  rare,  unusual,  uncommon,  seldom. 

The  acte  where  of  [frugalitie]  is  at  this  daye  as  infrequente 
or  out  of  vse  amonge  all  sortes  of  men,  as  the  termes  be 
straunge  vnto  them,  which  haue  not  bene  well  instructed  in 
Latyn.— 5ir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  iii.  ch.21. 

[A  poore  conscionable  Christian]  wearing  out  his  dayes  in 
a  rougli  penetentiall  severity,  cooling  his  infrequent  plea- 
sures with  sighs,  and  saucing  them  with  teares. 

Bp.  Hall.    The  Deceit  of  Appearance. 

Is  it  solitude  and  infrequence  of  visitation  ?  This  may 
perhaps  be  troublesome  to  a  man  that  knows  not  to  enter- 
tain himself;  but.  to  him  that  can  hold  continual  discourse 
with  his  own  heart,  no  favour  can  be  greater. 

Id.  The  Free  Prisoner,  s.i. 

For  it  was  the  solitude  and  infrequenctj  of  the  place  that 
brought  the  dragon  thither,  rather  than  the  dragon  that 
caused  the  said  desert  solitariness. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1078. 

We  have  been. apt  to  suspect,  that  its  inefficacy,  [the 
pseony  root]  if  it  be  but  infrequent,  might  possibly  proceed 
from  its  having  been  unseasonably  gathered. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

[We  must  also]  consider  another  thing,  that  is  whether 
they  [sins]  be  habitual  or  no.  And  for  the  finding  of  that, 
we  must  have  regard  to  the  frequency  or  infregttency  of 
them.—Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  8. 

IN-FRI'GIDATE,  y.  )      \t.  Infrigidare ;   Lat. 

Infrioida'tion.  )  Frigidus,  from  frig-cre, 

to  chill  or  be  cold.      See  Frigid. 

To  chill  or  cool.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  word 
in  Boyle. 

Whose  coldness  as  it  seems  did  not  infrigidate  those  upper 
parts  of  the  glass,  to  whose  level  the  liquour  itself  did  not 
reach.— Boi/Ze.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

^Vhether,  because  of  some  little  rarefaction  of  the  air  in- 
cluded in  the  sealing  or  because  of  the  infrigidation  of  that 
air  by  the  snow,  or  for  both  these  reasons,  or  any  other,  I 
shall  not  now  dispute.— Zd.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 
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Kyng  Henry,  contrary  to  his  othe,  honor  and  agrement, 
had  violated  and  infringed  the  order  taken  and  enacted  in 
the  last  parliament.— //a//.  Hen.  VI.  an.  39. 

Who  would  be  seen  t'  abide 

Unfaithful  to  his  vows ;  t'  infringe  the  hand 
Of  a  most  sacred  knot  which  God  hath  ty'd  ? 

Daniel.  Panegyric  to  the  King's  Majesty. 

We 

Must  bide  the  stroak  of  that  long-threatn'd  wound. 

At  least  if  so  we  can,  and  by  the  head 

Broken  be  not  intended  all  our  power 

To  be  infring'd.  our  freedom  and  our  being. 

In  this  faire  empire  won  of  earth  and  air. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i. 

We  promise  that  such  a  course  shall  be  taken  with  him,  as 
may  sufficiently  testify  that  we  no  less  heinously  brook  the 
violation  of  your  right,  than  the  infringement  of  our  own 
authority. — Id.  Let.  of  it  ate.  Parlament  to  D.  of  Tuscany. 

See  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  commands. 
To  raise  in  arras  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands  ; 
Their  sudden  friendship  by  her  arts  may  cease. 
And  the  proud  Trojans  first  infringe  the  peace. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 
And  to  see  the  infringers  of  this  commandment  to  be  im- 
prisoned, he  gave  charge  to  all  justices,  maiors,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  and  constables. — Slrype.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1543. 

We  scarce  ever  had  a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence, 
had  not  made  some  infringement  on  the  constitution. 

Burke.   Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

The  criminals  destined  to  eternal  punishment,  in  this 
division,  are  the  infringers  of  the  duties  of  imperfect  obliga- 
tion, which  civil  laws  cannot  reach  :  such  as  those  without 
natural  affection  to  brothers,  duty  to  parents,  protection  to 
clients,  or  charity  to  the  peor. 

TVarburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.4. 

IN-FU'NERAL,  v.  To  perform  the  rite  or 
ceremony  of  burial  or  sepulture. 


IN-FU'RIATE, 

Infu'riate,  adj. 


e,  to  fill  with 


A  Fr.  Eifraindr 
\fringere :  hoi.  In 
J  break  into,  {in,  ar 


e;     It.  In- 

fringere,  to 

nadfrmiyere, 


IN-FRINGE, 

Infri'ngement, 

Infri'nger. 
to  break.)     Met. 

To  break  into  or  through,  to  violate  the  whole- 
ness, or  entireness,  or  integrity ;  to  violate,  to 
transgress  ;  to  break  down,  to  destroy. 

Cyneas  therfore  when  he  had  brought  word  howe  the 

peace  with  the  Remains  was  infringed  by  Appius  Claudius, 

being  demauded  of  Pyrrhus  what  maner  of  thing  Home  was, 

be  aunswered,  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  city  of  kinges. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  86, 


It./«/, 

To  cause  to  be,  to  make,  furious,  or  raving;  to 
madden,  to  provoke  or  urge  to  madness,  to  out- 
rageousness. 
Dilated  and  infuriate  shall  send  forth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 
Much  yet  remains  unsung :  the  rage  intense 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields. 
Where  drought  and  famine  starve  the  blasted  year  : 
Fir'd  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
Th'  infuriate  hill  forth  shoots  the  pillar'd  flame. 

Tlwmson.  Summer. 

Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  man. 

Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 

Inflam'd,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 

Of  the  worst  monster  that  e'er  roamed  the  waste, 

For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase. 

Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days.— /rf.  Autumn. 

They  tore  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  to  pieces  by  their 
I'li/Kridfed  declamations  and  invectives,  before  they  lacerated 
their  bodies  by  their  massacres. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

, A  mine  with  deadly  stores 

Infuriate,  burst ;  and  a  whole  squadron'd  host 

Whirl'd  through  the  riven  sir.— Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 

IN- FUSE,  V.  ^  ■     Fr.  Infuser  ;     It.  Infondere  ; 

Infu'se,  n,         I   Sp.  Itfiindir,-  Ltit.  In-fundcre, 

Infl/ser.  >infusum,  to  pour  into. 

Infu'sible.         I       To  pour  into,  (lit.  and  met.) 

Infu'sion.  J  Lit. — to  mix  by  pouring,  in- 
stilling, steeping,  or  soaking;  to  instil,  to  steep  ; 
met to  inspire,  to  insinuate. 

Infusible,  (in,  priv. ) — that  cannot  be  poured; 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  state  to  be  poured. 

Hammond  uses  infusible  positively ;  that  can  be 
infused  or  poured  into,  or  instilled. 

Wrathfulness  is  voyded  out,  and  gentlenes  and  raekenes 
is  instede  therof  infused.— Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 

:  These  be  Cyprianus  wordes  and  then  folowe  thies.  As  in 
the  person  of  Christ  the  humanite  was  seen  &  the  diuinite 
,  hidde,  euen  so  the  diuinite  ineflablv  infused  itselfe  into  the 
I  visible  sacrament.— Bp.  Garrfner.  Explication,  {o\.  127. 

Of  whych  thynges  this  infusion  of  water  is  one,  taught 
undoughtedly  by  God  to  hys  Apostles. 
I  Sir  T.More.   «'o!*m,  p.  491. 

I      Tlisguysed  in  cloud  obscure  the  same  dame  Venus  thyther 
bringes. 
And  into  water  vessels  bright  it  secretly  she  flinges 
And  makes  therof  infusion  large,  the  vertue  forth  to  take. 
I  Phaer.   Virgin,  .^neidos,  b.  xii. 
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God  in  the  working  of  such  densiiig  of  the  soule,  are  in- 
fusion of  grace,  vseth  the  sacramentes  not  as  a  bare  sign  but 
as  an  instrument  with  whiche  and  by  whiche  it  pleseth 
hym  to  worke  the.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  386. 

This  said,  a  fresh  infus'd  desire  of  fame 

Enters  their  warmed  blood,  with  such  a  will, 
That  they  deem'd  long  they  were  not  at  the  gam6. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vL 
Yet,  O  most  blessed  Spirit,  pure  lampe  of  light, 

Eternall  spring  of  grace  and  wisedome  true, 
Vouchsafe  to  shed  into  my  barren  spright. 
Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestial  dew. 
That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  embrew, 

Spenser.  An  Hymne  of  heauenly  Loue. 
It  was  a  strange  exaction  of  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  hi3 
magi,  to  declare  to  him  not  onely  the  meaning,  but  the  very 
dream,  as  if  they  had  been  tlie  inf  users  of  it. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  16.  s.  6. 


■jfication  is  the  last  work  of  fii 
nd  earth  ;  which  are  fixed  elc 
wherein  the  fusible  salt  draws 


nd  a  fusion  of  the 
ts  of  the  composi- 
?arth  and  infusibU 
Errours, b.n.e.l. 


And  all  that  els  was  wont  to  worke  delight 
Through  the  diuine  infusion  of  their  skill. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Musc.i 
So  Phoebus,  or  some  friendly  Muse, 
Into  small  poets  song  infuse, 
Which  they  at  second-hand  rcherse. 
Through  reed  or  bagpipe,  ' 


Hudibr, 


■  But  1 


1  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  unconfin'd.  Tht 


Spr 


Still  let  my  song  a  nobler  note  assume, 
And  sing  th'  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  Man  ; 
When  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul. — Id.  lb. 

I  feel  desires. 

That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success. 

And  that,  infus'd  from  heav'n,  must  thither  tend. 

Cou-per.  Task,  h.  v 

The  priests,  when  they  baptize,  shall  not  only  pour  water 
on  the  head  of  the  children  but  shall  plunge  them  into  ti.e 
laver.  This  shows  that  baptism  by  infusion  began  to  be 
introduced  iu  cold  climates. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History 

I       ING,  ??.      A  word  (Skinner)  very  common  in 

j  Lincolnshire   (and  he  might  have  added,  other 

northern  counties),  denoting— a  common  pasture, 

!  from  the  Dan.  Ing,  pratum.      Mr.  Brocket  thinks 

1  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  moist  ground,  or  such  as  is 

subject   to   occasional    overflowings ;    frequently 

also  occurring  in  the  names  of  places.     A.  S.  Ing  ; 

Goth.  Wina  ;   A.  S.  Wang,  loong,  planities  campus, 

a  plain ;  perhaps  from  A.  S.  Wan-ig-ian,  decrescere. 

It  is  principally  used  in  the  description  of  lands, 

their  various  divisions  and  denominations. 

ING,   ter.    of  our   pres.    part,    and  of  nouns 

formed  upon  it.      Formerly  written  Ancle  or  and, 

!  ende  or  end,  i.  e.  an-ed  or  cn-ed,  and  or  end.     An 

is  the  infinitive  or  verbal  termination  ; — ed,  ad- 

I  jected   or  adjoined,   constitutes  t)ur  sinijile  verb 

I  adjective,  thus  :   hv-an-ed  or  lov-en-ed ;  lov-anie 

or  hv-ende  ;  now  loving.       (See  And.)     See  alsc 

Tooke   8vo.  ed.  Additional  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

I      IN- GAGE,  I'.     Usually  JSn. 

j       To  bind  or  pledge,  (sc.)  to  certain  fulfilments; 

■  to  bind,  to  attach. 

I  They  would  have  thought  the  best  way  h.nd  been  for  Christ 
himself  to  have  appeared  as  a  mighty  temporal  prince,  which 

!  would  have  presently  ingaged  the  whole  Jewish  nation  to 
him,  and  they  to  have  sent  his  ambassadonrs  to  the  several 
princes  and  governours  of  the  world  at  their  own  peril,  to 
submit  to  his  mVaoxiiy.—Stillingflcet,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

I       INGANNA'TION.    V\:  Enganer;\t.  Ingannare; 

Sp.  Enganar,   to  deceive.      S'ee  the  French  and 

Italian  etjmologies  of  Menage. 
I      Deception. 

Wliereunto  whosoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either 

from  the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to  resist 

such  trivial  ingannaUons  from  others,  although  their  condi- 
I  tion  and  fortunes  may  place  them  many  spheres  above  the 
'  multitude;  yet  are  they  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity 
I  and  democratical  enemies  of  truth. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  3 

Gate,  the  way  gacd  or  gade,  gang 


IN-GATE. 


The  way  gone  in  or  into ;  the  passag 
entrance, 


in,  the 


ING 

Th'  one  forward  looking,  th'  otlier  backward  bent, 
Therein  resembl!n(j  Janus  auncient, 
IVhicU  had  in  charge  tlie  ingate  of  the  yeare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  IV.  c.  10. 
"But  like  as  at  the  ingate  of  their  berth, 
They,  crying,  creepe  out  of  their  mother's  wombe ; 
Sn  wailing,  backe  goe  to  their  wofull  tombe. 

Id.  The  Buines  of  Time. 

IN-GA'THERING,  n.    The  bringing,  drawing, 
or  collecting  in. 

And  yf  feast  of  in-tjalheryyige,  in  the  ende  of  the  yere, 
whe  thou  haste  gathered  in  thy  laboures  out  of  the  felde. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  e.  23. 

IN-GE'MINATE,  v.   \       To   double,    to   re- 
Ingf.nhna'tion.  )   double;    to   reiterate, 

to  repeat. 
Those  threats  are  deeds.     She  yet  ingeminales 
The  last  of  sounds,  and  what  she  hears  relates. 

Sandys.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  iil. 

Now  he  [Jesus]  began,  and  often  did  ingeminate  those  sad 

prediciions  of  his  unhandsome  usage  he  should  shortly  find. 

Dp.  Taylor.  Tlie  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  s.  3. 

And  certainly  no  man  that  considers  the  weight  of  this 

Ecripture  expression  will  think  that  the  apostle,  by  such  an 

instance  and  ingcminiition,  would  press  so  thin  a  meaning 

as  tliis  is.— Hopkins,  Ser.  H. 


ING 

We  must  observe,  that  there  is  not  only  in  the  mind  of 
man  an  ingenil  sense  of  furpe  and  honeslnm,  that  constantly 
inclines  him  to  the  practice  of  such  virtuous  actions,  but 
also  a  strong  inclination  of  appetite,  that,  like  a  constant 
remora,  stops  and  impedes  the  virtuous  principle. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  5. 

IN-GE'STED.  )  Lat.  Ingestus,  past  part,  of 
Inge'stion.  f/ft-jrerere,  to  bear  or  carry  into. 
Borne  or  carried  into. 

Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  sr  contract 
the  rim  or  chink  of  their  larini  as  to  prevent  the  a  jiission 
of  wet  or  dry  ingested :  either  whereof  getting  in  occ-„Bioneth 
a  cough,  until  it  be  ejected. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

It  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into  its  full  dimension, 
which  is  performed  by  the  daily  ingestion  of  milk  and  other 
food,  that's  in  a  short  time  after  digested  into  hlaod.— Harvey. 


IN-GE'NDER,  v.  ' 

Inge'nehate,  v. 

Inge'nerate,  adj. 

Inge'nerable. 

Ingenerabi'lity. 

Inge'nerably. 

Inge'ndur 


Now  commonly  En. 
To  beget,  to  procreate, 
to  breed,  to  produce,  bear 
'  or  bring  forth,  to  propa- 
gate. 
Ini/enerable,  (in,  priv.  and 
geiicrahle ;  Sp.  Iiujeiicrable ; 
'     ■      be- 


I'NGINE. 

I'.NGENY. 

Inoi  ne'er. 

Inge'nious. 

Inge'niously. 

Inge'niousness. 

Ingk'nuous. 

Inge'nuously. 

Inge'nuousness. 

Ingenu'ity. 

Ince'niate,  v. 


It.  Ingenerabilc,)  that  cannot  or  may  not 
gotten,  procreated,  bred,  or  produced. 

Browne  writes  wigenerated,  i.  e.  {in,  priv.)  un- 
generated,  unbcgotten. 

And  there  by  a  manner  of  virgine  ingendrurc  arne  these 
margarites  ingendred,  &  afterward  congeled. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lotte,  h.  ii. 
And  I  saie  that  ydelnesse  ingendrelh  great  pestilence. 

Golden  Soke,  c.  29. 

Such  abuses,  enormities,  and  inconveniencies  might,  with 

a  little  sufferance,  ingender  more  evil  in  the  public  weal, 

then  could  after  be  redubbed  with  much  labour,   study, 

diligence,  and  travail. 

Slrype.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  153S.  Crumwet  to  the  Bps. 

Placabvlitie  is  no  lyttell  parte  of  benignitie,  and  is  pro- 
perly whci  e  a  man  is  by  any  occasyon  meued  to  be  angry,  and 
natwiihstaiulynge  eyther  by  his  owne  reason  ingenerate,  or 
by  counsaylle  perswaded,  omytteth  to  be  reuenged,  and  often 
lymes  receyuethe  the  transgressoure,  ones  reconsyled,  into 
more  favour.— Sir  T.  Elyot.   The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  6. 

Whatsoever  is  ingendred  and  bred  in  the  owne  proper 
place,  is  ever  more  kindly,  and  reteineth  it  owne  nature 
belter.— /foHnjirf.  Lirivs,  p.Sil3. 

Tlie  weight  or  authority  of  which  rests  in  the  considera- 
tion of  those  means  whereby  this  opinion  or  perswasion 
halh  been  ingcnerated  in  mankind. 

Male.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  255. 
And  all  her  whole  creation  did  her  shewe 
Pure  and  vnspotted  from  all  loathly  crime. 
That  is  ingenerate  in  fleshly  slime. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
Xenophanes  holdeth  the  world  to  be  eternall,  ingenerable, 
uncreated,  and  incorruptible. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  670. 

Full  well  he  knew,  that  eternal  it  was  and  ingenerable. 


Id. 


.844. 


I  must  mind  you,  that  if  you  will  not  disbelieve  Helmont's 
relations,  you  must  confess,  that  the  tria  prima  are  neither 
ingenerable  nor  incorruptible  substances. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 
I  wouhl  not  in  this  place  needlessly  engage  in  the  contro- 
versy about  the  ingenerability,  (as  they  speak,)  or  the  mutual 
transmutation  of  the  bodies,  that  are  called  elementary. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  618. 

The  second  thing  which  this  doctrine  aimed  at,  was  the 

establishing  the  incorporeity  and  ingenerability  of  all  souls. 

Cudworlk.  Intellectual  System,  p.  115. 

As  for  the  conceit  of  Anaxagoras,  of  praB  and  post-existent 

atoms,  endued  with  all  those  several  forms  and  qualities  of 

bodies  ingenerahly  and  iucorruptibly,  it  was  nothing  but  an 

adulteration  of  the  genuine  atomical  philosophy. 

Id.  lb.  p.  35. 

IN-GE'NITE.     It.  and  Sp.  Ingenilo ;  Lat.  In- 
gcnilns,  past  part,  of  In-gignere. 
Dcgolten  in,  inborn,  innate. 
Since  their  ingenite  gravity  remains. 
What  girder  binds,  what  prop  the  frame  sustains? 

,  Blackmore.  The  Creation,  b.  iv. 


See  Engine.  Fr.  Inge- 
nieux ;  It.  Ingegno,  {ngegnoso, 
ingenioso ;  Sp.  Ingenio,  in- 
genioso ;  Lat.  Ligevituii,  in- 
geiiiosus;  in,  and  geiiiu.'i,  from 
•  Gignere,  to  beget.  Ingenium 
is  used,  pro  naturd  enjnsque, 
for  the  nature  of  any  thing, 
the  natural  disposition,  i 
strength,  or  ability.  And,  | 
thus,  ingenious, —  | 

Having  natural  strength,  ability,  capacity,  wit ; 
witty,   clever,    acute ;    having  or   showing   con- 
trivance or  invention;  inventive.  ' 
Daniel  uses  Inycniate,  equivalent  to — to  con-  1 
trlve,  to  design.  | 

Imienuoas, — Fr.  Ingenue ;  It.  and  Sp.  Ingenuo  ,- 
Lat.  Inqcmms,  quod  ingenitum,  hoc  est  nattrrd  in-  ] 
situm ;  inborn,  or  implanted  or  ingrafted  by  nature ;  ] 
at  homo  ingemms  est  is,  qui  statim  ut  natus  est, 
Uher  est.      And,  thus,  ingenuous  is, —  j 

Fitting  or  becoming  a  free-born  man  ;  fi-ee, 
frank,  liberal,  candid,  fair,  open,  sincere.  | 

Iiiqemiitt/, — Fr.   Ingenuite ;     It.  Ingenuitd  ;    Sp. 
Inge^iaidad;  Lat.  Ingcnuitas, — was  used  sometimes  ! 
as'cquivalent  to  ingenioitsness,  and  at  others  to  the  | 
modern  ingenuousness ;  now  always  to  the  former. 
The  adjectives  and  adverbs  appear  also  to  have 
been  used  indiscriminately.  | 

Mr.  Peggo  observes  that  we  have  the  term 
Ingenuousness  to  answer  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing between  openness  and  dissimulation 

Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  p.  261.  j 

He  was  gladly  seene  and  welcommed  of  the  people  as  a 
man  that  was  named  very  wise  and  ingenious  in  feats  of 
■vnaxe.—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

If  thy  master,  or  any  man  here,  be  angrie  with  thee,  I 
shall  suspect  his  ingine,  while  I  know  him,  for't.  How 
now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

0.  Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  by  the 
ingeny  and  industry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferior  ani- 
mals have  subministrediinto  man  the  invention  or  discovery 
of  many  things  natural  and  artificial  and  medicinal. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  154. 

An  inglner,  in  slanders,  of  all  iashions, 
That  seeming  prayses  are  yet  accusations. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigram  115. 
My  promise  will  find  credit  with  the  most. 
When  they  know  ingenious  Fletcher  made  it,  he 
Being  in  himselfe  a  perfect  comedy. 

F.  Beaumont.  Prologue  to  the  Chances. 

You,  whom  my  muse  ingeniously  elects. 
Denying  earth  your  brave  thoughts  to  enclose. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  iii. 

He  shewed  as  little  ingenuity  as  ingeniousncsse,  who 
cavilled  at  the  map  of  Grecia  for  imperfect,  because  his 
father's  house  in  Athens  was  not  represented  therein. 

Fuller.  General  Worthies  of  England,  c.  25. 

This  [the  establishment  of  schools  and  academies]  would 
goon  make  the  whole  nation  more  industrious,  more  in- 
genuous at  home;  more  potent,  more  honourable  abroad. 

Milton.  On  a  Free  Commoimeallh. 

The  other  bishops  among  them  offer'd  to  have  born  their 

charges,  esteeming  it  more  honourable  to  live  on  the  public, 

than  to  be  obnoxious  to  any  private  purse.     DoubtIei;s  an 

ini/enuans  mind,  and  far  aliove  the  Presbyters  of  our  age. 

Id.   The  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

By  those  mishaps  our  errours  that  attend, 
Let  us  our  faults  ingenuously  amend. 

Drayton.  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel. 


TNG 

Lest  I  should  seem  to  any  to  decline  your  variety  of  argu- 
ing and  ingenuity,  rather  than  your  immoderate  impor- 
tinence.— Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Mnci.  Ingenuitie !  I  see  his  ignorance  will  not  sufier  him 
to  slander  her,  which  he  had  done  most  notably,  if  he  had 
said  wit  for  ingenuitie,  as  he  meant  it. 

B.  Jonson.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  iii.  sc.  9. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  Court  do  live  ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits.  Donne.  Tlie  Will. 

Madame,  I  know  your  Christian  ingenuitie  such,  that  you 
will  not  grudge  others  the  communication  of  this  your 
private  right. — Bp.  Hall.  To  Lady  Drurg. 

My  worthy  friends,  the  charge  of  this  great  state 

And  kingdom  to  ray  faith  committed  is. 
And  I  must  all  I  can  ingeniate 
To  answer  for  the  same,  and  render  it     , 
Upon  as  fair  a  reck'ning  as  I  may. 

Daniel.  A  Funeral  Poem. 
Did  Nature  (for  this  good)  ingeniate; 

To  show  in  thee  the  glory  of  her  best ; 
Framing  thine  eye,  the  star  of  thy  ill  fate ; 
Making  thy  lace  the  foe  to  spoil  the  rest  ? 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
The  Fathers'  authority  in  points  of  this  nature,  not  border- 
ing on  essentials  of  faith,  is  of  no  great  strength ;  they  in 
such  cases  speaking  out  of  their  own  ingeny  and  conjecture. 
Barrow.  Of  the  Popes  Suprematry. 


These  verses  were  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentle- 
man, my  friend,  upon  his  translation  of  the  critical  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  composed  by  the  learned  father  Simon. 
Dryden.  Religio  Laid,  Pref. 
Homer  has  ingeniously  begun  his  Odyssey  with  the  trans- 
actions at  Ithaca,  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses. 

Pope.  View  of  the  Iliad  ^  Odyssey,  §  5. 

The  greater  appearance  of  inyeniousness,  as  well  as  inno- 
cence, there  is  in  the  practice  I  am  disapproving,  the  more 
dangerous  it  is,  and  themorefit  to  be  examined  and  decryed. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

This  both  satisfied  and  astonished  the  bishops,  wondering 
at  the  irigeniousness  and  diligence  of  so  poor  a  man. 

Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1543. 

A  pnre  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 

A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 

Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urg'd  him  to  retire. 

Tliomson.  Summer. 

The  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Martin  in  the  Parliament  were 
to  this  purpose.  That  it  was  better  one  family  should  perish 
than  that  the  people  should  be  destros'ed:  and  being  re- 
quired to  explain  himself,  he  ingenuously  confessed  that  he 
meant  the  family  of  the  kiug. — Ludlow.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

He  that  resolves  not  to  renounce  his  sins  till  he  thinks 
Christ  is  ready  to  renounce  him  for  them,  may  very  probably 
lose  his  soul,  and  has  most  certainly  lost  his  ingenuity,  and 
that  will  appear  a  very  sad  loss  for  a  man  that,  being  by 
death  denied  the  opportunities  of  actually  leading  a  new  and 
pious  life,  must  derive  his  comfort  from  the  assurance  that 
he  sincerely  intends  it. — Boyle.  Works,  voL.ii.  p.  381. 

Their  implements  for  fishing  and  hunting,  which  are  both 
ingeniously  contrived  and  well  made,  are  nets,  hooks,  and 
lines,  harpoons,  gigs,  and  an  instrument  like  an  oar. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
I  feel  diviner  fires  my  breast  inflame, 
I      To  active  science  and  ingenu 

They  [the  evangelists]  ingenuously  confess  the  misbe- 
haviour of  the  apostles  upon  some  occasions. 
I  Jorlin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

I  Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  fnr 
recalling  the  images  of  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by 
representation,  similar  emotions  to  those  which  are  raised 
by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which 

I  is  executed  by  words  and  writing. — Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  5. 

IN-GIRT,  V.     Also  En. 
I      To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  encircle,  to  environ. 

The  wreath  is  ivy  that  inyirts  our  brows, 
Whereiu  this  night-bird  harb'reth  all  the  day. 

Drayton.  To  Sir  Walter  Aston.  Knight. 

• She  prepar'd  to  cut  the  wat'ry  zone 

Ingirting  Albion. — Browne.  Brilan.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

And  caus'd  the  lovely  nymph  to  fall  forlorn 
In  Dia,  with  circumfluous  seas  in-girt. 

Fenton.  Homer  Imitated. 

I'NGLE,  or  )      In  Sp.  Ingle  is  the  groin.    Ori- 
E'ngle.         jginally  (says  Nares)   signified  a 

male  favourite  of  the  most  detestable  kind.     (See 

Nares. ) 

To  ingle,— to  wheedle,  to  coax. 


ING 

Get.  Coming,  as  we  do,  from  his  quondam  pairons,  his 
dear  inff/es  now,  the  brave  sp,irlv  Tradewell. 

Massinger.  Tkn  City  Madam,  Act  iv.  so.  1. 
Thy  little  brethren,  which  like  fairy  sprights 
Oit  ski|it  into  our  chamber,  those  sweet  nights, 
And  kist,  and  inglcd  on  thy  father's  knee. 
Were  brib'd  next  day,  to  tell  what  they  did  see. 

Donne,  Elegy  1.  Tlie  Perfume. 

IN-GLOBE,  f.      Tr.  Emjhher.      Used  (mot.) 
by  Milton  as  equivalent  to — 

To  inli.x  herself,  (q.d.)  asin  the  centre  of  aj/toie. 
So  that  prelaty,  if  she  will  seek  to  close  up  divisions  in 
the  church,  must  be  forc'd  to  dissolve  and  unmake  her  own 
pyramidal  figure,  which  she  aflirms  to  be  of  such  uniting 
power,  wheras  indeed  it  is  the  must  dividing  and  schismati- 
cal  form  that  geometricians  know  of,  and  must  be  fain  to 
itmtobe  or  incube  lier  self  among  the  presbyters. 

Milton.   The  Reason  of  C/iunt,  Govcninienl,  b.  i.  c.  R. 


ING 


IN-GRA'CED.  ^      Ingraced  is  (i 
Ingra'ciols.  I      Graciously  ai 

IvfiR.A'TiATE,  I'.     J  ceivcd  ;  favour( 
l.\0RA'TiATiN0,n.  )       Inijracioits, 


(t;i,aug.)— 
admitted  or  rc- 
ired,  honoured. 
('■".    priv.)- 
usually  written  Un.     To  iiiijraliale, — 

To  introduce  {in  (jratium)  into  favour  ;  to  obtain 

a  place  (in  yrnlid)  in   favour;  to  gain  or  acquire 

the  favour,  or  good  will,  or  kindness;  to  cause  to 

be,  to  render,  grateful  or  pleasing. 

Ingrac'd  into  so  high  a  favour  there 

The  saints,  with  their  beau-peers,  whole  worMs  outwear. 

G.  Ftetchcr.  Clirist's  Triumph  aver  DeatJi. 

}Iere  before  the  Gods  I  protest,  whom  I  cal  to  witnesse. 

that  I  will  by  fire  and  sword,  and  with  all  my  miglit  and 

maine,  persecute  and  drive  the  country  of  L.  Tarnuinius  the 


IN-GLO'RIOUS. 

Inglo'riouslv. 
Inglo'riousness. 


Fr.  InyloriciLT  .•  It.  /»- 
'  f/lorioso  ;  Lat.  Iii-r/loriiis. 
See  Gloky,  and  Un-cji-o- 


Without,  not  possessing,  not  seeking,— fame  or 
renown ;  obscure,  unknown ;  ignominious,  dis- 
graced,  disgraceful. 

ife  a  king  to  bee, 


ing  at  Home. — Holland.   Livlis,  p.  '11., 

:  [called  a  beneuolence]  was  abolished  by  Richard 


Wei 


And  ratlit 
Than  dwe 
Where  no 


rule 


raig 


Tale. 


n  dust  inglorious  and  base, 
shall  name  the  number  of  his  place  ? 
Spenser.  Mother  Hubben 
'Twere  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Ingloriousty  our  peaceful  eyes  to  close. 

Denliam.  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 

The  contrary  to  what  is  said  of  the  Divine  Essence,  may 

be  properly  affirmed  of  the  Essence  of  Christianity  ;    the 

wisdom  of  God  incarnate,  viz.  that  the  scrutator  of  this 

mystery  shall  be  opprest  by  the  ingtoriousness  of  tlie  nl.iect. 

Mountagite.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  1.  .-,.  2. 

Torn  from  the  dear  embrace 

Of  weeping  consort,  and  deprived  the  sight 

(>f  his  young  guiltless  progeny,  he  seeks 

Ingtorious  shelter,  in  an  alien  land.—/.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain. 
Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign  ; 
Content  ingtoriousty  to  pass  thy  days. 
Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools  that  feed  on  praise. 

Dnjden.  Absalom  $;  Achitnphel. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Gray.  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

IN-GLUT,  V.     Also  En.     It.  Inghiotlirc. 
To  swallow,  (sc.  in  abundance,)  to  Fill  by  swal- 
lowing; (met.)  to  stuff  or  cram  full. 

Being  ones  inglutted  with  vanitie,  he  will  streightway 
lothe  all  learning,  and  all  good  counsell  to  the  same. 

Ascham.  The  Scliole-master,  b.  i. 

IN-GORGE,  I'.     A1so£h. 
To  swallow,  like  a  glutton. 


I'NGOT.  "  Fr.  Lingot,  an  ingct.  lump,  or 
masse  of  metal,"  (Cotgrave;)  wliicli  Menage  de- 
rives from  the  Lat.  Lingua,  (us  if  ^JHo;(P-shaped.) 
But  Skinner  notices  that  Chaucer  uses  imjot,  for 
that  in  which  metal  is  fused  or  melted  ;  and  hence 
prefers  the  Dut.  Ltgieten,  to  infuse,  part,  in- 
glicgoten.      See  Got. 

And  whan  this  alkvmistre  saw  his  time, 

Riseth  up.  Sire  preest,  quod  he,  and  stondeth  by  me  ; 

And  for  I  wrote  wel  ingot  have  ye  non, 

Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  bringetb  a  chalk  ston 

For  I  wol  make  it  of  the  same  shap, 

That  is  an  ingot,  if  I  may  haue  hap. 


love  of  Chrst  to  us.  ever  suffered  to  come 
into  our  hearts,  (as  species  to  the  eye  by  introreceptionl 
had  we  but  come  to  the  least  taste  and  relish  of  it,  what 
would  we  not  do  to  recompcnce,  and  answer,  and  entertain 
that  love  ?  What  difficulty  woidd  it  not  ingratiate  to  us  f 
Hammond.  IForAs,  vol.  iv.  p.  564. 
Which  had  been  a  very  great  indulgence  and  ingratiating 
to  women  of  greatest  quality. 

3p.  Taylor.  Arlifieial  Handsomeness,  p.  I7G. 

The  confederates,  on  the  other  side,  would  not  hear  of 

Breda  :  they  took  that  proposition  as  an  artifice,  to  ingratiate 

with  the  Stales  beyond  the  rest  of  their  allies. 

Sir  IV.  Temple.  Memoirs  from 


lo  1679. 


V.  16,674. 
gaddes  with  clash- 


Yemannes  Tate, 
Such  battring  beating  through  ye  chinks 
Far  rendryng  aunswers  ryng, 

ing  clincks, 
In  blustryng  forges  blowne. 

Pliaer.    rirgill.  JEncU 
Some  others  were  new  driuen,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingowes,  and  to  wedges  square. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc., 


Sonne.  To  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
Paraphrases,  though  handsome,  do  as  much  wrong  them, 
Rs  a  mixture  of  silver,  though  no  ignoble  metal,  does  wrong 
an  ingot  of  gold. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
Some  gleam  like  silver,  some  outshine 
Wrought  ingots  from  Besoara's  mine. 

Jones.  The  Hindu  Wife. 


and  for  the 


ly  merit  those 

my  death  shall  pay. 

Milton.   Paradise  Lost,  b. 


Lysimachus,  though  he  was  a  man  destitu 
ness,  ingratiated  himself  both  with  Philip  arm  nis  pnpu,  ana 
became  the  second  man  at  court,  by  calling  the  king  Peleus, 
the  prince  Achilles,  and  himself  Phoenix. 

Spectator,  No.  3.37. 

One  of  these  who  came  off  was  the  old  man,  who  had 
already  ingratiated  himself  into  our  favour. 

Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

I N-  G  R  A  F  F,  u.  ^       Also  written  Engraff.   See 

Ingra'ft,  v.         >  the    quotation     froni    Lady 

Ingra'fter.        )  ^L  W.  Montague. 

To  carve  or  cut  into,  to  make  an  incision,  (sc.) 

for  the  purpose  of  inserting;  and,  consequentially,  j 

to  insert,  or  fix,  or  fasten  in  or  upon ;  to  set  or  i 

seat,  to  root  deeply. 

That  ancient  desire  of  dominion  and  rule  ingraffed  now 
long  agoe  in  mens  hartes,  grew  vp  &  shot  out  with  the 
greatnes  of  the  empire.— SimHe.  Tacitus.  Historic,  p.  72. 

For  some  were  sent  unto  him  from  the  LL.  of  the  country, 
to  make  shew  and  proofe  of  the  valour  ingraffed  naturally 
in  that  nation.— Holland.  Licivs,  p.  6S3. 

Poins.  Whv,  because  yon  have  been  so  lewde  and  so  much 
ingraffed  to  F.al»ta1f.— SAaAres.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interuret  for  him;  me.  his  advocate 
And  propitiation  ;  all  his  works  on  me 
Good  or  not  good  ingraft, 
Shall  peri 


the 


Thou  paint'st  as  we  describe,  improving  still. 
When  on  wild  Nature  we  ingraft  our  skill ; 
But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will. 

Dryden.   To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
The  small-pox,  so  fatal,  and  so  general,  amongst  us,  is 
here  entirely  harmless,   by  the  invention   of   ingrafting, 
which  is  the  term  they  give  it. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Let.  31. 
Mow  Melibceus,  now  ingraffthe  pear. 
Now  teach  the  vine  its  tender  sprays  to  rear  ! 

Beallie.  Virgil,  Past.  1. 
From  the  manners  of  the  Republick  a  custom  had  been 
ingrafted  into  the  monarchy  of  Rome,  altogether  unsuitable 
to  that  mode  of  government. 

Burke.  Abridgment  of  Englisti  History,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

IN-GRAIN,  i;.     Also  i'«. 
To  work  into  the  natural  texture  ;  to  impreg- 
nate the  whole  matter  or  substance. 
Then  had  not  that  confus'd  succeeding  age 

Our  fields  ingrain'd  with  blood,  our  rivers  dy'd 
With  purple-streaming  wounds  of  our  own  rage, 
Nor  seen  our  princes  slaughter'd,  peers  destroyed. 

Daniel.  Civil  irorj,  b.  iii. 

IN-GRA'PPLE.     Also  En. 
To  gripe  or  seize  hold  of. 


ING 

A  cub  foxe,  drinking  out  of  the  river  Arnus  In  Ttaly,  had 
his  head  seised  on  by  a  miglily  |Hkc,  so  that  neither  could 
free  themselves,  but  were  v.gtapltd  together. 

Fuller,    n-orlhies.  Of  Lincolnshire. 
Look  how  two  lions  fierce,  both  hungry,  both  pursue 
One  sweet  and  self-same  prey,  at  one  annllier  fly. 
And  with  their  armed  paws  ingmppted  dreadfully. 

Drayton.  PotyOlbwn,  s,  12. 
!N-GR.\TR.      ^        Kr.  lugrnl :     It.   and    Sp. 
Ivgra'tefci..        I   /xyni^rt.  "(See  Grace.  )    In- 
Ingra'trfi  i.i.v.   f  ijratfful  is  now  usually  written 
1ngra'titi-iir.     )    Uni/rate/ui. 
Joyless,    displeasing,  disagreeable;    bearing  no 
pleasing  or  kind  feeling,  no  good  will  or  kindness, 
(SC )  in  return  for  good  will  or  kindness,  for  ser- 
vices performed,  or  benefits  bestowed;   thankless, 
unwilling,  or  refusing  to  return  a  ser\-ioe  or  benefit. 
And  Cryst  in  Mat.  how  depely  riamneth  he  the  ingrate 
cyties  that  wold  not  be  monished  by  Sodom  and  Gomor? 

Joye.  E.xposiciQn  of  Daniel,  c.  5, 
If  ought  my  slender  skill 


Turberiile.   Upon  the  Death  of  Elixnb.  Artiundle. 
The  most  d.\mnable  vice,  and  moste  agaynst  justice,  in 
myn  opinion,  is  ingratitude,  commcnly  called  vnkindnesse. 
Sir  T.  Elijot.   The  Governorr,  b.  ii.  c  13. 
Who  notnnthstanding  that  in  former  fight 
He  of  the  prince  his  life  recciued  late. 
Yet  in  his  mind  malicious  and  ingrate. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c  7, 
And  not  contented  with  this,  he  promised  by  proclamation 
a  great  sum  of  money  to  him  that  would  kill  Marius  :  a  very 
ingrate  and  unthankful  part,  considering  that  Marius  not 
many  days  before,  having  Sylla  in  his  own  house.  Iti  his 
hands  and  custody,  delivered  him  from  perill,  and  set  bun 
in  safety.— JVor/A.  Plutarch,  p.  3!J1. 

That  secmes.  with  none  of  them  thou  fauour  foundest. 

Or  art  ingratefult  to  each  gentle  n-.aid, 
Thai  none  of  all  their  due  deserts  resoundest. 

Spenser.  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again. 

What  he  gives 

(Wliose  praise  ho  ever  sun^)  to  man  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

And  this  is  the  more  to  bee  striven  for,  because  we  are  all 
naturally  prone  to  afflict  ourselves  with  our  ownc  forward- 
iiesse  ;  ingratefulbj  contemning  all  we  have,  fur  w  hat  we 
would  have.— Sp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  5  26. 

Insomuch  th<at  Whitgift  in  some  earnestness  professed, 
"  That  it  was  strange  to  him  to  hear  so  notable  a  bishop,  so 
learned  a  man,  so  stout  a  champiou  of  true  religion,  so  pain- 
ful a  prelate,  so  ingratefully  and  spitefully  used  by  a  sort  of 
wavering,  wicked,  and  wretched  tongues." 

SIrype.  Life  of  At>p.  Wtiitgift,  an.  l.';72. 
Ingratitude  how  deeply  dost  thou  wound  ! 
Sure,  first  devised  to  no  otlier  end, 
But  to  grieve  those  whom  nothing  can  offend. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 


idown.  The  British  En 

He  not  only  sits  down  easily  and  quietly,  but  is  very  well 
pleased  with  the  dispensations  of  the  divine  Providence 
towards -him,  how  ingrateful  soever  they  may  be  to  flesh 
and  blood. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

In  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  omnia  dixeris :  it  is  one  great 
blot  upon  all  mortality :  it  is  all  in  a  word  :  it  says  amen  to 
the  black  roll  of  sins  :  it  gives  completion  and  confinnaiion 
to  them  all.Soiith,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 


Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  i. 
Canst  thou,  bright  pattern  of  exalted  truth, 
To  sorrow  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth, 
And  I,  ingrateful !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Consign'd  to  lasting  misery  and  me! 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  1. 

IN-GRAVE,  V.  Now  more  usually  written 
Engraie.      See  Inoraff. 

To  dig  in  or  into  ;  and,  consequentially,  to  bury 
in  a  place  dug  in  or  into — a  grave. 

To  cut  or  carve  into  ;  to  make  incisions ;  (met. ) 
to  inscribe,  to  imprint  or  impress,  (sc.)  upon  the 
mind. 

AVherby  they  haue  particulerly  acquired  for  the  selfe  eter- 
nall  glory,  and  .also  right  honorable  buryall,  not  onely  to  be 
therein  inqraued  :  but  that  theire  vertue  and  their  glory  bee 
in  the  sarne  celebrated  and  magnefj'ed  for  euermore. 

Nicoll    Thucidides,  fol.  56. 

But  in  Lorde  William,  the  eldest  Sonne  of  Henry,  all 
these  vertues  wer  surely  platxted  ^^^'-Sjauen.^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 


seeled  ouer  with 
)f  them  a  wreath 


,  p.  57. 


TNG 

All  the  wals  vpon  the  inner  side  were 
plates  of  beaten  gold,  wherupon  were  iiigi 
of  knights  hauing  about  their  temples,  ech 
of  golde,  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

Hackliiijt.  Voyages, 

Or  if  some  sparkes  of  this  celestiall  flame 

Had  not  ingrnu'd  this  sentence  in  their  hrest : 

"  In  him  that  made  them  is  their  onely  rest." 

Beaumont.  In  SpirUual  Comfort. 

Our  ancient  law-books  aver  it  to  be  an  unwritten  law  of 
common  right,  so  ingraiien  in  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors, 
and  by  tliem  so  constantly  enjoy'd  and  claim'd,  as  that  it 
needed  not  enrolling.— il/i/(0B.  Answer  to  Eikon  BasUike. 

I  have  here,  as  in  the  former  volumes,  caused  a  map  to 

be  ingraven.  with  a  pricked  line  representing  to  the  eye  the 

whole  thread  of  the  voyage  at  one  view.  ,...„, 

Dumpier.  Vogages,  an.  1699.  vol.111.  Pref. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts, 
we  should  see  money  ingraved  in  them  in  more  lively  and 
moving  characters  than  self-preservation. 

Spectator,  No.  450. 

IN-GRA'VIDATED.     It.  Jngravidare. 
Loaded,  burthened ;   (met.)  impregnated  with 
a  load  or  burthen. 

They  may  be  so  pregnant  and  ivgravidated  with  lustful 
thoughts,  that  they  may  as  it  were  die  in  travel,  because 
they  cannot  be  delivered.— fui/cr.  Hohj  State,  p.  35. 

IN-GREAT,  V.  To  magnify,  to  enlarge,  to 
aggrandize. 

It  appeareth,  that  there  is,  in  all  things,  a  desire  to  dilate 
s.ndtoingTeattbemselves.—Fot/ierbg.  Alheom.  {1622,)^.  174. 

As  some  are  gentle  and  benign,  so  some  others,  to  ingreat 
themselves,  might  strain  more  than  the  strong  will  bear. 
Al,p.  Abbot.  Speech  in  Rus/iworlh's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

IN-GRE'DIENT,  o(/y.  "\        Vr.  Ingredient ;   It. 

Ingre'dient,  n.  land    Sp.  Ingrediente  ; 

Ingre'dienxe.  f  Lat.  Ingredicns,  pres. 

Ingre'diency.  J  part,    of    ingredi,    to 

step  in,  to  enter;  in,  and  gradiri.      See  Grade. 

Any  thing  entering ;  any  simple  or  individual 
thing  entering,  (so.)  to  form  a  mixture  or  com- 
position ;  a  component  part ;  (met. )  a  quality 
entering  into  the  composition  or  conformation. 

So  far  as  the  law  is  obligatory  in  generall,  and  not  dis- 
pensed with  in  particular,  so  far  obedience  is  a  duty  in  all 
instances  of  acts  where  no  sin  is  ingredient. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  'Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Disc.  2. 
In  whom  all  white,  and  red,  and  blue 

(Beauty's  ingredients)  voluntary  grew, 

As  in  an  unvex'd  paradise.— Donne.  Anat.  of  the  World. 

The  invention  of  arts  doth  not  only  depend  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  the  materials  of  things  artifici.1l,  no  nor  singly 
upon  the  various  combinations  of  those  materials;  but  upon 
the  ohantasie,  design  and  destination  of  man,  which  is  va- 
rious, according  to  those  various  temperaments  that  have 
ingredience  and  influence  into  him. 

Hale.    Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  158. 

,  deed-doing  man, 
edient  valourR, 
aanhood  of  nine  tailors. — Hudibras,^t.  i.  c.2. 
Where  every  element  was  weigh'd  so  well. 
That  heaven  alone,  who  mix'd  the  mass,  could  tell 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel. 

Dryden.  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

Elements  being  called  so,  in  relation  to  the  constituting 

of  mixt  bodies,  it  should  be  upon  the  account  of  its  ingre- 

diency.  and  not  of  its  use,  that  any  thing  should  be  affirmed 

or  denied  to  be  an  element.— Boj//e.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  516. 

The  love  of  Nature's  works 

Is  an  ingredient  m  the  compound  Man, 

Infus'd  at  the  creation  of  the  kind.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 


It.   and    Sp.   Ingresxo  ,- 
Ingreasus,    from  in-gredi. 


IN-GRESS 

Ingre'?sion. 
Ingredient. 

Motion  or  step  in,  coming  in  ;  entrance. 

"Wlien  honey  is  to  be  taken  forth  of  the  hives,  the  holes 
and  passages  for  the  ingresse  and  egresse  of  the  bees  ought 
to  be  well  rubbed  and  besmeared 
phyllon  and  genista  bnised 


vith  the  hearbe 
ind  stamped. 
Holland.  PI 


elisso- 


XXI.  c.  14. 

ry  favourable  to  their  hypothesis, 

be  effected  by  the  ingrcst  of  fri- 

;r  or  otlier  bodies  to  be  congealed. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  530. 

Wercury ;  being  of  a  nearer  cognation  to  metals  then  any 

other  liquor  is,  m.iy  happily  have  a  more  powerful  ingression 

into  gold,  than  any  other  body  whatever. 

Digby.   Of  Bodies,  c.  15. 

IN-GROSS,  I'.  >      More  usually  En. 
Ingro'sser.  S      To  have  or  take  in  large 

quantities ;    to  take  or  appropriate ;    to  buy  or 


The  phaenomena  seem : 
that  suppose  congelation  : 
gorifick  atoms  into  the  wa 


iNh 

purchase,  largely  ;  to  occupy  or  engage  largely, 
greatly  ;  to  write  in  large,  plain  letters. 

SufTer  not  these  rich  men  to  buy  up  all,  to  jn^roM,  and 
forestall,  and  with  their  monoply  to  keep  the  market  alone 
as  please  them.— Sir  T.  More.   Utopia,  b.  i.  by  Robinson. 

Some  who  would  ingross  to  themselves  the  whole  trade  of 
interpreting,  will  not  sulTer  the  clear  text  of  God  to  do  the 
ofBce  of  explaining  itself.— MJ»o«.  Tetrachordon. 

Surely  he  could  he  no  canonical  incumbent  in  any 
benelice,  not  being  in  orders,  which  leaueth  him  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  great  ingmsser  of  long  leases  in  church 
livings. — Fuller.   Worthies.  Berkshire. 

On  the  24.  the  Prolocutor  being  absent,  his  surrogate,with 
the  clergy,  were  called  up  ;  and  the  ingrossed  bill  of  subsidy 
was  read  to  them,  and  they  all  unanimously  agreed  to  it. 

Burnet.  History  of  tfie  Reformation,  an.  1562. 

A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape. 

Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape, 

Ingross  the  fancies  of  the  fair, 

The  few  soft  moments  they  can  spare, 

From  visits  to  receive  and  fay.—Sieift.  CadenusSf  Vanessa. 

IN-GUI'LTY,  i.  e.  un-guilty,  (qv.)  guiltless, 
innocent.     See  Glile. 

Esther  works  her  face  to  an  unwilling  smile  upon  that 
hateful  guest ;  and  the  king  (as  not  i„gn,lty  of  any  indignity 
that  he  hath  put  upon  his  favourite)  frames  himselfe  to  as 
much  cheerefulnesse,  as  his  want  of  rest  would  permit. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Haman  Hanged. 

IN-GULF,  or)      Also  £«. 
Ingu'lfh,  v.      ]      To   swallow   up,    to   plunge 
(as  into  agulfi)  to  absorb. 
Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggie  hill 
Pass'd  underneath  ingulft.— Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv. 
Now  from  th'  ensanguin'd  Ister's  reeking  flood 
Tardy  with  many  a  corse  of  Boian  knight. 
And  Gallic,  deep  ingulft,  with  barbed  steeds 
Promiscuous,  Fame  to  high  Olympus  flew. 

J.Philips.  Cerealia,  {1706.) 

Yet  still  higher  rose, 

Ev'n  in  th'  eternal  snows  of  Lebanon, 
That  hallow'd  spring;  thence,  in  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  itigulph'd,  its  crystal  weight  here  forc'd 
Its  way  to  liglit  and  freedom. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

IN-GU'RGITATE,  v.  )      Fr.  Jngurgiter;  Lat. 

Ingurgit.\'tion.  )  Ingiirgitare  ,-  to  put  or 

take  down  the  throat,  (gurges,)  to  engorge,  (qv.) 
As  the  French — 

To  ingulf,  to  swill  or  swallow  in ;  also,  to 
ravine,  to  devour  greedily. 

Alwaye  I  shal  exhorte  tutours  and  gouemours  of  noble 
chyldren,  that  they  sufTre  them  not  to  vse  ingourgytations  of 
meate  or  drynke.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

If  a  man  do  but  once  set  his  appetite  upon  it,  [pleasure] 
let  him  ingmgilale  himself  never  so  deep  into  it,  yet  shall 
he  never  be  able  to  (ill  his  desire  with  it. 

Foiherby.  Alheom.  (1622,)  p.  200. 

Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde  sooner  than  to  be 
still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 
doe.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  235. 

Too  much  abstinence  turnes  vice,  and  too  much  ingurgi- 
talion  is  one  of  the  seven,  and  at  once  destroyes  both  nature 
and  grace.— i)p.  Hall.  Of  Conleniation,  §  13. 

IN-GU'STIBLE.  Sp.  Ingustable ,-  Lat.  In- 
gustabilis,  that  cannot  be  tasted  ;  in,  (priv. )  and 
gustare,  to  taste.      See  Gust. 

As  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  ayr,  neither  can  it 
be  an  instrument  thereof;  for  the  body  of  that  element  is 
irigiistible,  void  of  all  sapidity,  and  without  any  action  of 
the  tongue,  is  by  the  rough  artery  or  weazon  conducted  into 
the  lungs— Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  21. 

IN-HABI'LITY.  ?r.  InhahiIe,ir>habiM;  Lat. 
Inhabilis,  {in,  and  ludnlis,  that  may  be  used;)  unfit 
for  use. 

Unfitness,  unaptness. 

Wliatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  un- 
weary  credulity,  precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill 
contrivance,  backwardness,  inhability,  unweildiness  and 
confusion  of  thought  beget,  wisedom  prevents. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

See  En.  Fr.  Inhabiier , 
It.  Abitare;  Sp.  Habitar ; 
Lat,  Inhabitare  ,-  in,  and  habi- 
tare,  from  hab-ere,  to  have, 
hold,  or  keep. 

To  have,  hold,  or  keep, 
himself ;  to  dwell,  to  reside, 
to  remain  or  abide ;  (to  stay 


IN-H.VBIT,t'. 

lNHA'BIT.\ni.E. 

Inua'bitant. 

iNHA'mTANCE. 

Inha'bitate,  v. 
Inhaeit.'\'tion. 
Inha'biter. 
Inha'bitress. 
or  abide  within.) 
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Inhabitable,  (also  written  Un,)  as  the  Fr.  and 
Sp.  Inhabitable:  It.  Inabitabile ;  Lat.  hi-habua- 
bilis,  (in,  priv.)  that  may  not  be  inhabited ;  as  we 
now  write  uninhabitable ,-  also  as  the  French,  (in, 
aug, )  that  may  be  inhabited ;   habitable. 

in  the  e.tample  from  Braithwaite,  produced  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  inhabited,  {in,  priv.)  uninhabited. 
With  great  lands  &  liberties  this  house  did  encrease, 
And  sette  here  secular  canons,  which  by  the  space 
Of  nine  score  years  Si  ten  inhabited  this  place. 
R.  Gloucester.  Foundation  of  the  A bbey  of  Gloucester,  n.  531. 
But  soiie  after  Kyng  Wyllyam  chasyd  them  out  and  droue 
them  to  theyr  sehyppes  and  toke  suche  displeasure  with  the 
inhabytans  of  that  prouynce  that  he  distroyed  the  lande  from 
Yorke  to  Durham.— /J.  Brunne,  p.  76,  Note. 
Their  riches  was  their  old  seruise 
Which  euer  then  had  be  fond 

Sith  first  inhabite  was  the  lond.  Chaucer.  Dreame. 

All  things  be  hideous,  terrible,  loathsome,  and  unpleasant 
to  behold  :  all  things  out  of  fashion  and  comeliness ;  inha- 
bited with  wild  beasts  and  serpents ;  or  at  leastwise,  with 
people  that  be  no  less  savage,  wild,  and  noisome  than  the  very 
beasts  themselves  be.— SirT.il/ore.  Utopia,\>.\.  by  Robinson. 
And  if  they  haue  a  lorde  or  a  great  man  to  their  prisoner, 
they  make  great  joye  therof,  and  wyll  conuey  hym  into 
Boesme,  or  into  Austryche,  or  into  Xasenne,  and  kepe  hym 
in  some  castell  inhabytable. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  125 
Theodoricus,  as  his  mortall  enemy,  folowed,  fyrynge  and 
wastynge  the  countrey,  as  he  went ;  in  so  moche  that  the 
inhabytauntes  of  ye  coutreys  fell  before  hym,  besechynge  his 
grace  yi  for  the  olTence  of  one  man,  he  wold  not  destroye  ss 
many  iimocentes. — Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  135. 

Seyng  he  him  sclfe  geueth  lyfe  and  breath  to  all  men 
euery  where,  and  bathe  made  of  one  blonde  all  nacyons  of 
menne,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
assigned  before,  howe  longe  tyrae,  and  also  the  endes  of  their 
inhabytacyon,  that  they  should  seke  God,  yf  they  myght  feel 
and  fynde  him,  though  he  be  not  farre  from  euery  one  of  vs. 
Bible,  1551,  Actes,  c.  17. 
He  thought  it  mete  to  disappoint  hjTii  of  theis  helpes,  ere 
he  assailed  him  by  battel :  lest  either  being  brought  to  vtter 
dispayre,  he  myght  hide  himselfe  among  the  Menapias,  or 
otherwyse  he  himselfe  be  compelled  to  feight  wylh  thinha- 
biters  on  the  further  side  of  the  Rhine. 

Goldingc.  Ccesar,  fol.  143. 
King  Latinus  with  the  Aborigines,  who  at  that  time  in- 
habited those  parts,  ran  forth  in  warlike  manner  out  of 
towne  and  country,  to  withstand  the  violent  invasion  of 
these  strangers.— //oZ/nni.  Livivs,  p.  3. 

■  Be  aliue  againe. 

And  dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sword  : 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  [inhibit  r]  then  protest  mee 
The  baby  of  a  gide.— Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
Others  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  have  fre- 
quented desarts  and  inhabited  provinces. 

Braithwaite.  Survey  of  Histories.  1014. 
Nor  would  the  kings  of  the  earth,  nor  all  which  live 
In  the  inhabitable  world,  believe, 
That  any  adversary,  any  foe, 
Into  Jerusalem  should  enter  so. 

•  Donne.   The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy. 

Haply  by  the  divine  providence  so  ordering  all,  thst  some 

parts  of  the  world  should  be  habitable,  others  inhabilalle, 

according  to  excessive  cold,  extreme  heat,  and  a  nicane 

temperature  of  both.— Hoi/and.  Plutarch,  p.  671. 

And  otherwise,  how  much  must  it  be,  that  would  containe 
such  an  innumerable  companie  of  people  shifting  their  seats 
ever  and  iinon,  as  they  do.  Wherby  I'guesse,  that  the  over- 
measure  of  the  clime  inhabitable,  is  much  greater. 

Id.  P/inic,  b.  ii,  c.  lOS. 
Mischief,  that  black  inhabitant  of  hell, 

Which  never  fails  continual  watch  to  keep, 
(Fearful  to  think,  a  horrid  thing  to  tell !) 
Enter'rt  the  place,  whereas  those  warlike  lords 
Lay  mail'd  in  armour,  girt  with  ireful  swords. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 
1  Saiil  Here's  nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hunger; 
No  promise  of  inhnbilauce  ,■  neither  track  of  beast. 

Bcaum.  ^  FMch.  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
1  am  not  ignorant,  my  souldiours,  that  of  all  the  people 
which  inhabltate  Asia,  the  Gaules  are  most  renowned  for 
valiance  in  warre  —Holland.  Liviis,  p.  092. 

Can  tliey  lay  themselves  living  stones  surely  laid  upon 
the  foundation  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  making  up  of  an  hea- 
venly temple  for  the  cternall  inhabitation  of  God,  and  can 
they  think  they  can  be  shaken  out  with  every  storm  of 
temptation  7—Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Mystical,  §  8. 
They  say  a  nymph,  called  Calucopides, 
That  is  with  others,  an  inhabitresse 
On  this  thy  wood-crown'd  hill ;  acknowledges 
That  she  his  life  gaue.— CAH;()man.  Hymne  to  Venuf. 
'Tis  said  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 
Is  gone  through  all  the  habitable  earth: 
But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  kno^n. 

Dryden.  iteligo  Laioi. 


INH 

Jove  has  the  realms  of  earth  in  vain 

Divided  by  tl>'  inhabilahle  main, 

If  ships  prophane,  with  fearless  pride, 

Bound  o'er  th'  inviolable  tide. 

Francis.  Horace,  \>.\.  O&iZ. 

Petavius  himself  argues,  that  from  this  inhnbilation  a 
numerical  unity  may  be  effected.— Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Disc.  4. 

And  [the  angels  that  were  sent  to  Sodom]  being  attempted 
by  the  brutish  inliabiters  of  it,  carried  thence  the  angelical 
purity  wherein  they  came  thitner. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  265. 

We  may  conclude  that  it  [Britainl  was  a  very  ancient 
settlement,  since  the  Carthaginians  found  this  island  inha- 
bited, when  they  traded  hither  for  tin  ;  as  the  Phoenicians, 
•whose  tracks  they  followed  in  this  commerce,  are  said  to 
have  done  long  before  them. 

Burke.  An  Abridgement  oj  English  History,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  isl.and  [Britain;,  who  were  divided 
Into  a  great  number  of  petty  nations,  under  a  very  coarse 
and  disorderly  frame  of  government,  did  not  find  it  easy  to 
plan  any  effectual  measures  for  their  defence. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  ]. 

IN-HALE,  V.  Lat.  Inhalare,  in,  and  halare,  to 
breathe.     See  E.xhai.e. 

To  draw  in  breath  or  air,  to  inspire. 
But  this  the  theme 


That  pl.ay  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 

Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 

Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me, 

Mine  have  not  pilfer'd  yet.  Cowpcr.   Task,  b.  i. 

IN-HANCE,  I'.  ■)      How  En.      //</Hfe  perhaps 

Inh.\'ncement.  f  from  tlic  I'r.IIausser,  to  /wise 
or  hoist,  to  raise,  to  elevate. 

To  raise,  to  exalt,  to  augment,  to  increase. 

Many'inhaunsmenls  of  this  spiritual,  useful,  though  more 
private  exercise,  might  be  farther  noted,  and  rules  for  the 
more  advantageous  practice  of^it 


INH 


So  fares  the  soul,  which  more  that  power  reveres, 

Man  claims  from  God,  than  what  in  God  inheres. 

Parnetl.  Dr.  Donne's  third  Satire  !■ 


Ihout  education 

out  the 
;ry  0 
through  the  body 


t  consider  an  hu 
a  quarry,  which 
;  skill  of  the  pol 
surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot, 

it. 

Spectator,  No.  215. 
For  they  may  assert  that  matter  hath  inherently  and 
essentially  such  an  internal  energy,  whereby  it  incessantly 
tends  to  unite  itself  to  all  other  mtinet.—Bentley,  Ser.  8. 

The  nature  of  a  suhstance  consisting  in  this,  that  it  can 
subsist  of  itself  without  being  in  any  thing  else,  as  in  a  sub- 
ject of  inhesi 


-Boyle.   Works,  vol. 


Han 


and.   Works,  vol. 


,  ■)90. 


Half  meet,  half  shun  his  wish  ;  nor  free,  nor  nice. 
Delay  the  pleasure,  to  inhance  the  price. 

Blackmore.  Adviee  to  the  Ladies. 
You  know  that  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  manufacture  is 
not  a  great  deal  (xAaiiccrf  (except  to  the  domestic  consumer) 
by  any  taxes  paid  in  this  country. 

Burke.   Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen  in  Bristol. 

I N-  H  A  P  .M  O'N  1 0  U  ,S.  >  Also  Un. 
iMiARMo'NiOfSNRss.  )  Not  having  tlic  fit  Or 
apt  union  or  connexion  of  parts ;  in  concordant 
proportion  ;  in  agreement  or  correspondence,  in 
musical  proportion  or  concord;  unmusical,  dis- 
cordant. 

What  then  forbids  our  equal  right  to  know 
Why  his  own  vei        "   '  "      " 


So  natural  is  this  timidity  with  regard  to  power,  and  so 
strongly  does  it  inhere  in  our  constitution,  that  very  few  are 
able  to  conquer  it,  but  by  mixing  much  in  the  business  of 
the  great  world,  or  by  using  no  small  violence  to  their  na- 
tural dispositions. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.  s.  5. 

Their  breviaries  and  litanies  shew,  that  they  supplicate 
the  saints  to  befriend  them  by  their  own  inherent  power,  or 
to  intercede  for  them  to  the  throne  of  God  by  virtue  of  their 
own  personal  merits,  in  bl.aspliemous  derogation  to  the  all- 
atoning  and  incoinraunicalile  intercession  of  Jesus. 

Hurd    /raris,  voi.  V.  Ser.  !1. 

Many  have  maintained  that  body  is  only  a  coi!cclion  of 
qualities  to  which  we  give  one  name  :  and  that  the  notion 
of  a  subject  of  inhesion,  to  which  those  qualities  belong,  is 
only  a  fiction  of  the  mind. 

Reid.  On  the  Intell.  Powers,  Ess.  2.  c.  8. 

IN-HE'RIT.  r.  ^        Also  A>.     Vr.  I/eriler,-  U. 

iNHR'RiTAni.R.       I   EroUlrtre  i  Sp.  Heriilav;  Lat. 

Iniir'ritance.      [   I/trreditare,   from    llceres,    a 

Imir'ritor.  (  licir,  (qv. ) 

iNiiR'RfTREss.  To  t.ake,  or  receive,  or  bo 

Imir'ritrix.        J  entitled  as  heir,  by  hertdilary 
descent,  by  descent  from  an  ancestor  ;  generally, 
to  take,  or  cause  to  take,  or  receive  possession. 
Rise  up.  behold,  this  auauntage, 
!  graunt  you  inheritage, 
Peaceably  without  striue 
During  the  dales  of  your  iiue.  Chaucer.  Dreame. 

Pharnax  the  elder,  inheritijvg  the  kyngdome  accordyng  to 
the  custome  of  their  countrie,  conquered  a  stout  kynde  of 
people  called  the  MitAes.—Goldyng.  Justine,  fol    171.  . 

You  shall  understand  that  Darius  came  not  to  his  empvre 
by  inherttaunce,  but  got  into  ye  scale  of  Cyrus  by  the  hcne'fite 
of  Bagoas,  hys  eunuche.— /Oroide.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol,  1-13. 


I  Nil 

Tfow  va'fn  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 

Th'  estate  which  Wits  inherit  after  death! 

Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign, 

Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  ! 

Pope.  Ttie  Temple  oj  Farm, 

O  happy  regions,  Italy  and  Spain, 

Which  never  did  those  monsters  entertain! 

The  wolf  the  bear,  the  boar  can  there  advance 

No  native  claim  of  just  inheritance. 

Drydcn.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

We  do  not  read  of  many,  who  being  sole  inheritors  and 
princesses  of  any  country,  which  after  took  unto  them 
liusbands,  who  had  success  after 

Stnjpe.  Memorials    Queen  Afary,  an.  \558, 

^Miile  property  continued  only  for  .ife,  testaments  were 
useless  and  unknown  ;  and,  when  it  became  inheritable,  the 
inheritance  was  long  indefeasible,  and  the  children  or  heirs 
at  law  were  incapable  of  exclusion  by  i 


It  is  not  vnknowen  to  all  you.  tl 
prince,  Kynge  Henry  the  Fift,  my 
loued  brother,  was  the  very  true  ii 
full  successor,  to  the  croune  of  tl 
cosin  and  beire  to  Lady  lsabell,da 
to  Kynge  Phillippe  the  Faire.— // 


■  noble  and  vertunus  I 
:  dearest  and  welbe- 
ir.  and  the  undoubt-  | 

■  and  sole  inheritrice 


■  When 


Fra 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  ; 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  f 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  the 


Horace,  b  i.  Sat  10 
and  harsh. 


?  doth  inhen 


N-  H  E  R  E,  V.  \  Fr.  hlicretwe  .■  Sp.  ln!,e 
<ihe'rent.  I  cia,  inlierenle  ;  iM./n-hrt) 
s-iie'rhnce.       {^  See  Ad-  and  Co-iirrr. 

Imir'rencv.       {       "     '    '" 

Inme'renti.v.     I 

Iniie'sion.         J 


Cowpcr.   Task,  b.  1. 

They  adjudge  them  one  short  and  the  other  long,  and 

would  be  horribly  shocked  at  the  infiarmoniousness  of  a  verse 

wherein  they  should  be  introduced  in  each  other's  places. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  \o\.\  pt  i.  c.  13 

IN-HERE.r 

I: 

Ii 

Imir'rencv.  (  To  hold  or  keep  close  or 
tight  ill;  to  cleave  or  stick 
close  or  fast  in  ;  to  be  or  re- 
mr.in  close,  or  in  close  connexion  or  conjunction 
with  ;  to  be,  or  abide,  or  subsist  in  : — as  if  naturaJ 
or  innate,  inborn  or  inbred. 

For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 

Exlreame,  and  scattering  bright',  can  love  inhere. 

Donne.  Aire  ^  Angels. 
What  she  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 
T'  inlive  posteritie,  her  fame  may  tell ! 
And.  calling  truth  to  witnesse,  make  that  good 
From  the  inherent  graces  in  her  blood ! 

B.  Jonson.  Elegie  on  Lady  Anne  Paudel. 
Handsome  desires,  and  rest  about  thee  (lec. 
Union,  inlierence,  zeal,  and  extacy. 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  b.  ii.  The  Argument. 
It  is  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  his  gaiety,  and  the 
gay  man  in  his  greatest  bravery  is  only  pleased  because  1  am 
pleased  with  the  sight :  so  borrowing  his  little  and  imaginary 
complacency  from  the  delight  that  I  have,  not  from  any  in- 
/ifrcnci/ of  hij^ own  possession,— ^p.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  18. 
VOL.  I. 


Spenser.   The  Ruines  of  Time. 
0  much  ado  hsd  toiling  France  to  rend 
rom  us  the  right  so  long  inherited: 
nd  so  hard  went  we  from  what  we  possessM, 
s  with  it  went  the  b'.ood  we  loved  best. 

Daniel.  Ciril  Wan,  b,  vi. 
King    What  doth  onr  cosin  lay  to  Mowbraies  charter 
!  must  he  great  that  can  inherite  vs, 
0  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Shakespeare.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  ec.  I. 

n  use  of  ancient  time  commits  to  the  care  of  some  of  the 
itest  peers,  that  they,  when  the  queen  is  in  child  birth, 
iresent.  and  warily  observe,  lest  the  ladies  privily  should 
nicTfeit  the  inhcritahle  sex,  by  supposing  some  other 
e  when  the  true  birth  is  female. 

Draijton.    Poly  Oibion.  s.  U .  Selden.  Illustrations. 


And  you,  will  rather 


belongs  liy 
you  eke  lo 
Spenser.  F 

riglit 

gs  his  lone. 
2erieQueene, 

ew  our  gene 
en  spend  a 
heir  loues,  a 

rail  lowts. 
fawne  vpnn 
nd  safegard 

espcare.  Co 

iolanns,  Ac 

Of  what  that  i 


From  that  time  forward  the  priests  were  not  chosen  out 
r  the  whole  number  of  I.evites,  as  our  bishops,  but  were 
orn  inheritors  of  the  dignity. 

Milton.   The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  i.  c.  4. 


Nor  was  it  a  little  augmented  through  his  marri,ige  with 
one  of  the  daughters  and  inherilrices  of  Hugh  Stafford  of 
Suthwich.— /^T«//er.   Worthies.  Dorsetshire.  ■ 


IN-HERSE,i'.    To!ay,tobury;  (as  in  a /(cnrse 
qv.) 
See  where  he  lyes  inherced  in  the  armes 
Of  the  most  bloody  nursser  of  his  harmes." 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.    . 

IN-HIA'TION.     In,  and   Mation,  (qv.)  from 
Lat.  Hiare.  Gr.  Xa-eii',  to  open,  to  gape. 
An  opening,  a  gaping. 

That  s.aid  mariage  was  a  loosing  the  reynes  to  luxury,  an 
Bp.  Hall.   The  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  i.  6.  4. 

IX-HTBIT,  (..  >       Vv.Inhihcr;   \t.  Inihire ;    Sp. 

Inmibi'tion.  )  Inhihir;  Lat.  In-hihcre,  to  hold 
in,  (in,  and  habere,  to  have  or  hold.) 

To  hold  in,  to  restrain,  to  withhold,  to  prevent, 
to  forbid. 

Sec  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  in  v.  Tnlmhit. 
Somedyd  in/(;/6y^emeates  sanctyfyed  of  God,  vnder  colour 
of  abstynece  to  set  up  hipocrysye.— 5a/£.  Image,  pt.  i. 

What  man  is  he,  that  is  able  to  perfourme  the  whole  haw, 
specially  synce  it  is  suche  a  thing  whiche  when  through  ;ri- 
hibicion  it  hath  prouoked  men  tosyn,  geueth,  no  strength 
nor  hablcnes  to  suppresse  and  ouercome  desnes. 

Udal.  Galatians,  c.  3. 

Both  our  laws  and  constitntiniis  have  ever  straitly  inhi- 
bited the  private  convenings  of  nianv  persons  disafliicted  to 
the  religion  established.— £;;.  Hall.  The  Peace  Maker.  §  19. 

This  is  the  question  here,  or  tlie  miracle  rather,  why  his 
only  not  agreeing  should  lay  a  neg.ative  bar  and  inhibition 
upon  that  which  is  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament,  though 
never  so  conducing  to  the  public  good  or  safety. 

Milton.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

He  promised,  in  the  word  of  a  pope,  that  he  would  never, 
neither  at  any  person's  desire,  nor  of  his  own  motion,  in- 
hibit or  revoke  the  commission  he  had  granted  to  the  legate; 
to  judge  the  matter  of  the  king's  marriage. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  152S. 

IN- HOLD,  y.  i.e.  to  hold  in,  or  within,  to  con- 
tain. 

And  ag.iin,  as  this  light,  touching  his  simple  nature,  is  no 
way  yet  understood,  so  it  is  disputed,  whether  this  light 
first  created,  be  the  same  which  the  sun  inholdelh  and 
casteih  forth,  or  whether  it  had  continuance  any  longer 
than  till  the  sun's  creation. 

Italegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  c.  i.  «.  7. 

IN-HOOPED,  i.e.  held  or   kept  in   a  hoop. 


(qv.)    Goncr.ally,  enclosed. 


His  cocks  do  winne  the  battaile  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  naught :  and-  his  quailes  euer 
Beat  mine  inhoopt  at  odds. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  §■  Cleopatra,  Act  i 


IN-HOSPITABLE.  ^        Kr.  and  Sp.Inhonpif 
I.Mlo'spiTAKl.v.  I   able;       It.  Inospilalc , 

I'mio'spitaui.enes-:.  V  Lat.  Jn-hospilcilis. 
I  Not  receiving 
)  entertaining  strana: 


osptta 

ana 

stramrers; 

to  strangers,  to  visitors  ;  violating 


illiberal,  unJi 

the  laws  or  customs  of  hospilalil;/. 

Not  less  renown'd  than  in  Mount  Ephraim, 

Jael,  who  with  inhospitable  guile 

Smote  Sisera  sleeping  through  the  temples  nail'd.  . 

Milton.  Samson  Agonisies. 

About  thistime  was  the  Jewes  feast  of  tabernacles,  whither 

Samaria,  he  found  the  inliabi..' 

hospitable,  as  to  refuse  to  give  him  entertainment. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  E.xemplar,  pt.  iii.  s.  14. 
He  the  same  year  having  drawn  to  his  palace  Ethelbrite, 
King  of  East-Angles,   with  fair  invitations  to  marry  his 
daughter,  cans'. I  him  to  be  there  ivhospitabin  beheaded. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ir. 
•?0 


INH 

•mien  it  shall  frrind  thy  grating  gall  for  shame. 

To  see  the  lands  that  beare  thy  grandsire  s  name 

Become  a  dunghill  peasant's  summer-hall, 

t)r lonely  hermit's  cage  inhospilall.—Bp.Hull,  b.  iv.  Sat.  5. 

How  terrible  a  motion  was  that,  (which  was  made  by  the 
two  disciples.)  of  commanding  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  consume  the  inhospUal  Samaritans. 

Id.  Select  Thoughts,  §  70. 

I  shall  leave  all  acquaintance,  and  conversation,  and  be 
caft  upon  strange  faces,  and  languages  that  I  understand 
not  I  my  best  entertainment  will  be  solitude,  my  ordinary 
inhospilulity.—Id.  Batm  of  Gitead. 

Wliile  through  the  gloom 

Far  from  the  bleak  inliospilable  shore, 
Loading  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 
Of  famish'd  monsters  there  awaiting  wrecks 


Tlwn, 


Win 


But  on  the  2rth  [Sept  ]  we,  impatient  of  the  tyme  and 
inhns!iilaM'-if<s  -C  the  jilacf.  sailed  again  with  a  contrary 
and  impetumiv  -.r..'.  .ihI  i  i  '.rible  sea,  in  great  jeopardy, 
for  wo  ha(i  m  ;  .  ■  I  ,  'Uirselves  above  water,  the 
billows  breakui  '  ■  .'   : v  ■  -  mir  vessell. 

y,,   ,  .,.  Ji.  ;7»ir.5,  vol.i.  Holland,  1641. 

The  distress  of  nuajesty  by  such  an  act  of  inkospital  bar- 
barity, as  before  was  unheard  of,  and,  perhaps,  never  prac- 
tised but  by  themselves.— 5oH</(,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  4. 

In  looking  forward  to  futurity,  the  prospect  we  are  to 

take  of  the  world  is  not  that  which  is  sometimes  gloomily 

indulged,  of  a  forlorn  region,  where  nothing  is  to  be  beheld 

but  dreary  and  inhnspitalile  wastes,  and  no  objects  are  to  be 

met  with  but  serpents  that  hiss,  and  wild  beasts  that  devour. 

Blair,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

For  what  you  call  inlinsjiilabhj  drear, 

To  me  with  beauty  and  delight  appear. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ep.  14. 

Fr.  Inhumain;  It.  Imimano ; 

Inhumano;  hoi.  Inhumanus, 

from  homo,  a 


IN-HU'MAN.  ^  Fr.  Lihi 
Inhu'm.\ne.  I  Bp.Inhum 
Inhu'm.^sly.  fin,  and  hu 
Inhum.v'.nitt.    J  man. 


Unmanli/, — not  having  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  man ;  not  having  the  feelings  natural  to  or  j 
becoming  the  nature  of  man;  unfeeling,  unkind,  j 
hard-heated,  cruel.  ! 

'  'U'heresoeuer  the  kyng  roade,  his  poore  subjectes  came  with 
lamentacions  and  cryes  shewyng  his  grace  of  the  cruelti,'!  of  ' 
the  Frenchemen  and  of  their  inhumaine  dealyng  with  them. 
Hall.  Hen.  VIIl.  an.  13.  , 
Then  with  great  inhumanUie  they  went  into  the  hospital  , 
of  poore  and  sickefolke,  called  the  fermorie,  and  tooke  all  the  ' 
Eiluer  vessell  that  the  sicke  folke  were  serued  with,  and 
raised  them  out  of  their  beds,  and  droue  them  away,  some 
■with  great  strokes  and  staues  and  some  were  cast  downe 
from  the  galleries.— if  acAr/wj/*.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

Bloud  was  so  odious  in  each  Ethnicke's  sight,  1 

That  who  did  kill  (as  ivlinmane)  none  lov'd, 

Save  when  just  warre,  or  law,  whil'st  ballanc'd  right,  j 

Did  kindle  courage,  or  the  judgement  mov'd.  ' 

Slirling.  Domes-day.  The  Fifth  Home.  ' 

■What  wretch  inhumane,  or  what  wilder  blood,  ; 

(Suck't  in  a  desert  from  a  tiger's  brood) 

Could  leave  her  so  disconsolate  ?  ! 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

And  these  men  are  they. 

That  wooe  my  mother;  most  inhumanely, 
Committing  iniurie  on  iniurie. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iv. 
<But  they  that  breake  bands  of  ciuilitie, 

And  wicked  customes  make,  those  doe  defame 
Both  noble  amies  and  gentle  curtesie. 
No  greater  shame  to  man,  then  itihumanitle. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucenc,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 
Be  not  the  Muse  asham'd,  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove,  by  tyrant  man 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  a  narrow  cage 
From  liberty  confin'd,  and  boundless  air. 

Thomson.  Spring. 
Indeed  it  is  not  so  certain,  that  those  men  that  had  resisted 
all  Clirist's  preaching  and  miracles,  and  had  afterwards  most 
inhnmanlij  crucified  him,  would  have  been  brought  over  to 
the  belief  of  him,  though  he  had  appeared  to  them  from  the 
dead.— i'Aarp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  8. 

All  which  being  as  a  matter  of  fact  unquestionable,  it 
must  needs  be  an  argument  of  the  clearest  and  most  allowed 
consequence,  that  if  such  inhumiinities  actually  have  been 
born,  it  is  certain  that  they  may  he  born. 

Souths  vol.  vi.  Ser.  9. 

his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
bravest  captains :  on  the  return 
of  reason  he  began  to  conceive  an  horrour  suitable  to  the 
guilt  of  such  a  murder.— iSurte.  A  Find,  of  Natural  Society. 

For  three  hundred  years,  from  time  to  time,  all  kind  of 
Bubtilty  and  violence  and  inltunmuity  was  employed  to 
overturn  it,  but  the  more  it  was  persecuted  the  more  it 
flourished,  and  at  last  urevailed  over  all  its  enemies. 

Jorim.  On  the  Christian  Meligion,  Dia.  3. 


INI 

IN-HUME,  u.  ■)      Also^H.     Fr.  Zn/iraer ;   It. 

Inhuma'tion.  ]lnumnre;  Ls.t.  Inliumare,  {hu- 
mus, sec  HuMBi.R,)  to  put  into  the  ground. 

To  put,  or  take,  or  receive  into  the  ground  ; 
to  inter. 


The  Jewish  nation,  though  they  entertained  tne  old  way 
of  inhumation,  yet  sometimes  admitted  this  practice.  For 
the  men  of  Jabish  burnt  the  body  of  Saul. 

Brown.  Urn  Biiriai,  c.  I. 
No  Greek  shall  e'er  his  perish'd  relics  grace, 
No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather,  or  inhume; 
These  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxi. 
■When  best  to  dig,  and  when  inhume  the  cane  ; 
A  task,  how  arduous !  next  demands  thy  song. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar-cane,  b.  i. 

IN-JECT,u.  >      ¥\: Injection;  Sp.Injeccion;  It. 
Inje'ction.     \  Injezione  ;   Lat. /«/edio,  from  m- 
jicere,  injcctum,  to  cast  or  throw  into. 

To' cast  or  throw  in,  into,  or  upon;  to  dart  into; 
to  introduce,  as  at  a  throw,  i.  e.  quickly,  suddenly. 

It  is  of  great  force  either  applied  outwardly  or  injected 
invaxAXy. —Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  15. 

Now,  that  the  evill  spirits  are  ever  at  hand,  ready  upon 
all  occasions  to  present  their  service  to  us  for  our  further- 
ance to  mischief,  appcares  too  plainly  in  their  continuall 
temptations  which  they  inject  into  our  thoughts. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sol.  8. 

Ce.sar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  same  scru- 
pulous demurs  to  stop  the  sentence  of  death  in  full  and  free 
senate  decreed  on  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  two  of  Catiline's 
accomplices,  which  were  renew'd  and  urg'd  for  Statford. 

Milton.  An  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

And  when  the  said  egg  is  warm,  [he  prescribeth]  to  minis- 
ter the  same  by  way  of  clystre  or  syringe,  promising  us, 
that  the  said  injection  will  break  all  inward  iuipostunies. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  22. 

One  thing  he  hath  irrefragably  proved.  That  there  is  no 
temptation  which  a  man  is  subject  to,  but  what  might  be 
suggested  by  our  own  corruption,  without  any  injection  of 
Satan.— FaWer.   Worthies.  Gloucestershire. 

But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected. 

Swift.  Wood  an  Insect,  (1725.) 

Never  after  did  these  fleeting  clouds  cease  now  and  then 

to  darken  the  clearest  serenity  of  his  quiet,  which  made  him 

often  .say,  that  injections  of  this  nature  were  such  a  disease 

to  his  faitli,  as  the  tooth  ache  to  the  body;  for  though  it  be 

I   not  mortal,  it  is  very  troublesome. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  The  Life. 

I  A  paragraph,  in  Mr.  Warhurton's  Divine  Legation  of 
\  Moses,  obliges  me  to  detain  the  reader  a  little  longer,  in 
'.  order  to  obviate  the  prejudices,  which  the  authority  of  so 
celebrated  a  writer  may  probably  inject  to  the  disadvantage 
j   of  my  argument.— jl/irfi/ie/on.  A  Letter  from  Home,  Post. 

I  It  happens,  that  the  tabular  structure  of  the  nerves  was 
never  perceived  by  the  human  eye,  nor  shown  by  the  nicest 
injections.— Reid.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  2.  c.  3. 

IN-IMA'GINABLE.  Usually  Un  (qv.)  Fr. 
Inimaffinable ;    It.  Inimmaginahik. 

That  cannot  be  imayined,  cannot  be  formed  or 
conceived  as  an  image  in  the  mind ;  cannot  be 
depictured  or  devised. 

In  this  sense  two  prime  causes  are  inimaginable ;  and 
for  all  things  to  depend  of  one,  and  to  be  more  independent 
beings  than  one,  is  a  clear  contradiction. 

Pearson.  On  the  Creed,  Art.  1. 

IN-I'MICAL.  )      It.  Inimico  ;     h&t.  Imniicus, 

Im'micous.  f  in,  (priv. )  and  amicus,  from  am- 
are,  to  love.    Inimical  is  now  a  vei^  common  word. 

Hostile,  unfriendly. 

And  indeed  (besides  that  they  [Radishes]  decay  the  teeth) 
experience  tells  us,  that,  as  the  Prince  of  Physicians  [Hippo- 
crates] writes,  it  is  hard  of  digestion,  inimicous  to  the 
stomach. — Erelyn.  Acetaria. 


INI 

For  the  natiue  and  inimitable  eloquence,  in  expressing 

the  cousailes,  deuises,  eonuentios,  ptcgressions,  enterprises, 

exploilures,    fourraes,    ind   lacioiis    of   imbataylynge,    he 

seemetb  to  put  all  other  wryters  of  lyke  matters  to  sylence. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  23. 

Nor  vseth  nur  most  inimitable  imitator  of  nature,  this 
crosse  and  deformed  mixture  of  his  parts,  more  to  colour 
and  to  auoid  too  broad  a  taxation  of  so  eminent  a  person  j 
then  to  follow  the  true  life  of  nature,  being  often,  or  alwaies, 
exprest  so  disparent  in  her  creatures. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  il.  Com. 

Ambitious  fool,  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 

O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass  ; 

To  rival  thunder,  in  its  rapid  course. 

And  imitate  inimitable  force. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  I),  iv. 

Thus  Nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  Art, 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  pow'rs  ; 

By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 

Performing  such  inimitable  fesits, 

As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Cowper.  'Taii,  b.  V 

The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  two  small 
but  inimitably  fine  Poems,  {.illegro  and  Penseroso]  are  as 
exqui.site  as  can  be  conceived. — Bluir,  vol.  iii.  Let.  40. 

IN-JOIN,  V.  In  Shakespeare,  to  join,  to  unite ; 
in  Holland,  (the  in  neg. )  wnjointed,  disjoined,  the 
joints  or  parts  ^ouieof  severed. 

Messen.  The  Ottamites,  reuerend  and  gracious, 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  He  of  Rhodes, 
Haue  there  inioynted  them  with  an  after  fleete. 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  i.  sc. ,". 
Those  miserable  wretches  had  their  ears  crept  and  their 
noses  cut  off,  for  that  the  foresaid  bridge  by  a  mighty  tempest 
was  injoynted  and  broken. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  126, 

IN-JOIN,  V.  \      The  verb  more  commonly  .En, - 

Inji'nction.  )  the  noun  In.  Fr.  Enjoindre  ; 
Lat.  In-junyere,  to  join  to,  to  add  to,  to  put  or 
place  to,  with,  or  upon. 

To  put  upon,  to  impose,  to  impress,  (sc.)  an 
admonition  or  warning ;  and,  thus,  to  admonish, 
to  warn,  to  exhort,  to  exhort  earnestly,  to  request 
or  require. 

Injunction, — admonition,  exhortation,  requisi- 
tion, command ;  in  Milton,  joining  together,  con- 
junction. 

Ye  see,  good  readers,  in  what  wyse  Saynte  Austine  woulda 
a  sinner  sjiould  knowledge  hys  deaddely  sinnes.  that  is  to 
wit,  by  shrilt,  cuntricion,  and  satisfaction,  not  onely  volun- 
tarj-e  besyde,  but  also  suche  as  shoulde  bee  injoyned  by  tha 
prieste.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  752. 

After  this  special  injunccion  of  my  lorde  and  master  Jesu* 
Christe,  (sayth  Saynt  Johan,)  I  dyd  caste  vp  myne  eyes  to 
wardes  the  skye,  lyftinge  vp  my  hart  to  geue  thakesvnt> 
God. — Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

And  he  before 

(Thou  knowst)  injogn'd  that  I  his  love  should  hide. 

Darenant.  Gondiberl.  b.  iii  c.  2. 
Seven  yeares  penance  is  injoyned  to  a  deadly  sinne ;  be- 
cause Miriam  was  seperated  seven  dayes  for  her  leprosie. 
Bp.  Hall.  Pharisaisme  Sf  Chrislianilie. 

And  therefore  dost  thou  stand  to  keep  the  way. 
And  stop  the  course  that  malice  seeks  to  run, 

And  by  thy  provident  injunctions  stay 
This  never-ending  altercation. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerlon,  Knight. 

And  besides,  it  can  be  but  a  sorry  and  ignoble  society  of 
life  whose  inseperable  injunction  depends  meerlyupon  flesh 
and  bones.— If  J//o«.  Doct.  ^  Dis.  of  Divorce,  b.ii.  c.  9. 

Religion  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  injoyned  by  the  laws  of 
God-  honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  human 
Datu'ie.—Guardian,  No.  161. 

Though  all  duties  expressly  enjoined,  are  by  virtue  of 
such  injunction  equally  necessary,  yet  it  follows  not  that 
they  are  in  themselves  equally  excellent. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  7 

She  is  always  contriving  some  improvements  of  her  join- 
ture land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  injunction  to  hinder 
me  from  felling  timber  upon  it  for  repairs.— iJaini/cr,  No.  od 


Associations  in  defence  of  the  existing  power  of  the 
reign,  are  not,  in  their  spirit,  inimical  to  the 

Brand.  Essay  on  Political  Associations,  (1796.) 

IN-I'MITABLE.  1     Fr.  and  Sp.  Inimitable ;  \t. 

iNi'MiT.-kHLY.  S  Inimitahile  ;    Lat.  In-imita- 

hilis.  that  cannot  be  imitated. 

That  cannot  be  imitated,  or  made,  or  done, — 

after  or  in  the  manner  of  another  ;  in  the  likeness 

or  resemblance   of  another ;   cannot   be   copied, 

counterfeited,  or  mimicked. 

1)14 


Fr.  Iniquite  ;     It.  IniquHa  .- 

Lat.  Iniquitas. 

Has,    from  equus 


}Fr.  Iniquite, 
Sp.  Iniquidad  ,• 
in,  and  equita 
See  Equity. 


IN-FQUITY. 

Isi'qiitous. 

Ini'qlitoi'sly. 

Ini'quocs. 

The  noun  is  of  ancient  usage  in  our  language  ; 
the  adjective  modern.  Shaftesbury  and  Brown 
use  iniquons. 

Dissimilarity,  inequality  ;  and,  consequentially, 
partiality,  and,  thence,  injustice  ;  wrong,  unright- 
cousness,  wickedness. 


INI 

In  our  elder  dramatists  Iniquitij  is  one  name  of 
the  Vice,  the  established  buffoon  of  the  Morali- 
ties.    See  Archdeacon  Nares,  ad  v. 

But  right  anon  a  thousand  peple  in  thrast 
'To  ^ave  the  knight,  for  routh  and  for  pitee, 
For  Icnoweu  was  the  false  inlquitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Docloures  Talc,  v.  12  196. 
Thou  haste  fordone  the  great  iniquylye. 

That  vext  ray  soule  :  thou  shalt  also  confounde 
My  foes,  oh  Lorde,  for  thy  benignitie  ; 
For  thyne  am  I,  thy  servaiiiite  aye  most  bounde. 

If't/ult.  Ccrlayne  Psalmes,  Ps.  143. 

For,  till  the  world  from  his  perfection  fell 

Into  all  filth  and  foule  inii/iiilif, 
Astrasa  here  'mongst  earthly  men  did  dwell. 
And  In  the  rules  of  iustice  them  instructed  well. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  1. 

But  Goil  forbid  we  should  so  nearly  pry 

Into  the  lO'iY  deep  bury'd  sins  long  past,  [ 

r  examine  and  confer  iniquitij,  \ 

Whereof  faith  would  no  memory  should  last. 

Daniel.  Civil  U'ars,  b.  i. 

AVhatsoever  is  done  thro'  any  unequal  affeclion,  is  in- 

iqunus,  wicked,  and  wrong.  ' 

Sliaflesbunj.  An  Iniquiiy  concerning  Tirtue,  b.  i.  pt.  li.  s.  3. 

Most  certain  it  is  that  God,  as  he  has  done  to  the  sea,  so 
has  he  to  every  nation,  set  it  bounds  of  wickedness,  beyond  | 
which  they  shall  not  pass  ;  and  when  their  iniqitiliei-die  at 
full,  he  will  not  fail  to  repay  vengeance  into  their  bosom. 

Sharp,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  1.  j 

All  governments  must  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of 
Justice  to  support  themsehes  ;  truth  must  give  way  to  dis-  ; 
simulation  ;  honesty  to  convenience  ;  and  humanity  itself  to 
the  raging  interest.  The  whole  of  this  mystery  of  iniquiiy 
is  called  the  reason  of  state.  i 

Burke,  A  Vindication  of  l\'atural  Society.  \ 

In  this  city  Athens  there  were  parties,  and  avowed  ones 
too,  for  the  Persians,  Spartans,  and  Macedonians  supported 
eacli  of  them  by  one  or  more  demagogues  pensioned  and 
bribed  to  this  iniquitous  service.— /</.  lb. 

His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated 
funds  of  judgments  iniquitoualy  legal,  and  from  possessions 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors  with  the 
gibbet  at  the  door. — Id.  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

IN-ISLE,  V.  Also  En.  A  common  word  with 
Drayton. 

To  form  into  an  ish  or  island,  (sc.)  by  sur- 
rounding with  water  ;  to  surround,  as  an  island 
by  water. 

Into  what  sundry  gyres  her  wonder'd  self  she  throws, 

And  oft  inisles  the  shore,  as  wantonly  she  flows. 

Drayton.  Puly-Olbinn,  s.  8. 

It  begins  with  Rother,  whose  running  through  the  woods, 
inislinr;  Oxney,  and  such  like,  poetically  here  described,  is 
plain  enough  to  any  apprehending  conceit. 

Id.  lb.  s.  18.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

Stem  up  his  tideful  stream,  upon  that  side  to  rise. 
Where  Cauney,  Albion's  child,  inisled  richly  lies. 

Id.  lb.  s.  19. 

Gambia's  wave  inides 

ouzy  coast,  and  pestilcii 


IN  J 

It  hath  been  euer  the  fashion  of  God,  to  exercise  his 
champions  with  some  initiatory  incounters  :  both  Samson 
and  Dauid  must  first  fight  with  lions,  then  with  Philistines. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Samson's  Marriage. 
At  the  end  of  every  section,  the  initial  letters  of  his 
name  that  had  translated  it,  were  printed,  as  W.  E.,  E.  W. 
for  Will.  Exon,  and  Edwin  Wigorn. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1559. 
He  did  iniliallp.  and  in  part  exercise  those  functions 
upon  earth  (as  perfect  Mediatour,  Sovereign  King,  High- 
Priest,  and  Arch-Prophet  of  God's  church  and  jieople.) 

Barrow,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  31. 

Before  him  Perseus  stood. 

The  vase  extending  to  receive  the  blood. 

The  king  himself  initiates  to  the  power  ; 

Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour. 

And  the  stream  sprinkles. — Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 

John  Ogilby  was  one,  who  from  a  late  initiation  into  lite- 
rature, made  such  a  progress  as  might  well  style  him  the 
prodigy  of  his  time.— /d.  The  Dunciad,  b.  i.  Note. 

Virtue  will  have  a  nearer  and  stronger  guard  placed  about 
it  and  piety  will  be  attended  with  superior  motives,  if  its 
initial  rewards  are  near  at  hand,  and  shall  commence  as 
soon  as  this  life  expires.— JCai/s.  On  a  Separate  Slate,  s.  1. 

The  Atlienians  believed,  that  he  who  was  inilialcd,  and 
instructed  in  the  mysteries,  nould  obtain  celestial  honour 
alter  death  ;  tl-.erefore  all  ran  to  be  iniliatt'd. 

Warbiirton.    The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

To  call  Heaven's  rich  unfathomable  mines 

Our  own  !  to  rise  in  science,  as  in  bliss, 

Iniliate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ! 

young.  The  Complaint,  Night  6. 

Aristogiton  (says  the  commentator  on  Herraogenes)  in  a 

great  scarcity  of  public  money,  procureil  a  law,   that  in 

Athens  everyone  should  pay  a  certain  sum  for  his  iniliation. 

Warburlon.  Divine  Lvgatinn,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 


INJ 


But 


low,  as  you,  good  man,  believe  eternal  punishments, 
do  the  interpreters  of  these  holy  mysteries,  the  hier- 
1  and  initiators.— Id.  lb. 


IN-JUDI'CIOUS.  ^       Not   having- 
Injudi'ciously.          >  posed  wisdom  ( 
Injl-di'cioi'sxess.     j  standing  of  a  j. 


(he  sup- 
ir  under- 
iidge ;   ill- 


Diffus. 


'ide. 


Dyer.   The  Fleece,  b.  iv 


INI'TIAL.  \  Tr.Initier  :  it.Iniziare ;L2it. 
Im'tiallv.  I  Ini/.inre ;  iniliuin,  (from  in-ire, 
■Ini'tiate,  r.  in-itum,  to  begin;)   first  mo- 

Ini'tiate,  (!f//.    >  tion,  a  beginning.     The  t;. 
Imtia'tiox.       j       As   the    Fr.  Inifier,  —  "  to 
Ini'tiator.         j  enter  into,  begin  in,  give  the 
Ini-tiatory.     j  first  instruction,  lay  a  ground 
or  foundation  for;  license  or  admit  of  a  society." 

Initiate,    adj begun    or   entered   upon ;    now 

first  admitted  or  introduced  ;  the  initiale  fear,  the 
fear  now  first  experienced,  (sc.)  on  my  initiation 
or  entr.mce  upon  guilty  courses. 

For  our  initial  age  is  like  the  melted  wax  to  the  prepared 
seal,  capable  of  any  impression  from  the  documents  of  our 
teachers.— G/a?it'iM.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  14. 

Last  of  all,  Pariere,  which  signifieth  one  that  had  power 
to  initiate  and  professe  others  in  the  same  orders. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  328. 

Wlien,  by  the  mighty  wall, 

They  tooke  their  seuerall  seate,  before  the  gates; 
To  whom  Eurymaclms  initiates 
Theirvtter'dgrceuance.- CTia/jmow.  Homer.  Orfyss.  b.ivi. 

Mae.  Come, -wee'I  to  sleep  :  My  strange  and  seK-abuse' 
Is  the  initiate  feare,  that  wants  hard  vse. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Tn  the  first  of  these  is  required  indeefl  a  solemne  initia- 
tion by  baptisme.— £j)./fa;/.  AnApol.  against  Broivnists,  §  6. 


judged,  unwise,  imprudent. 

You  see  how  easie  it  is  for  a  m  n  tl  i'  i  ::..      ::i  things 
upon  trust,  to  be  abused  by  his  I.  f  .unsafe 

it  is  much  more  for  an  unexpert  ,1    '  /  i    isonto 

meddle  with  the  holv  oracles  of  il<        !       '• 

Bp.Hall.  rrnri  •  "■  !•       .;,  Case 9. 

In  the  sisterhood  of  Tin}    ^i  ■•      -  '    <  I'-^Ienge 

a  birthright,  she  and  I'.iit  n    i"  v  ^  siirs  to 

Poetry;  a  ternary  of  sistrrs.  wn.  ilin  i ;,  h  m-  iiui  i,  that  stood 
not  to  inferiour  souls,  whose  duliiLss  ucuo  iljr.c  delight  in 
this  second,  and  injudiciousntss  blinds  their  wonder  or  liking 
of  the  third.— /F.'ijHocft.  Manners  of  the  linglish,  p.  480. 

Man's  wisdom  was  in  mighty  esteem  among  the  Greeks 


tsnected  and  cried  down  by  ' 
did  only  inveigle  and  beguile  injudicious  people. 
Stillingjleet,  vol. 


;  whicfe 
ii.  Ser.  12. 


He  was  loudly  but  injudiciously  censured  by  a  great  many 
for  approaching  too  near  Pelagianism  and  Socinianism. 

Kelson.  Life  of  Bull. 
1  vindicate  a  man  who,  in 
.irts  of  fraud  and  impo- 
1  Jill  I  -  who  undertook  to 


. .;/  Dr.  Johnson. 

so  heavy,  and,  in 
,at  they  have  been 
Its  decay  and  ruin. 

History,  b.  i.  c.  3. 


nsidered  as  one  cause  o 
Abridgement  of  Engli: 


I'NJURE,  V. 

I'njurer. 

Inju'rious. 

Injij'riouslv, 

I'njury. 
wrongfully  or  unjustly;  to  damage,  to  cause,  or 
occasion,  to  inflict,  any  damage,  loss,  or  detriment. 

Serve  ghe  to  the  Lord  Crist,  for  he  that  doith  iniurie  shal 
resseyue  that  that  he  dide  yuele,  and  accepcioun  of  per- 
sones  is  not  auentis  God. —  Wiclif.  Colocentis,  c.  3. 

Saying  of  her  great  infelicite 
I  was  the  cause,  and  my  mother  Venus 

She  called  a  blind  goddess  and  might  nat  see 
With  sclaunder  and  defame  ;' 


But  where  as  the  sayde  Tulli  saith,  that  iniurie,  which  la 
covtrarye  to  justice,  is  done  by  two  meanes,  that  is  to  say, 
either  by  violence  or  by  fraude. 

Sir  T.  Elijot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  C  *■. 

When  haue  I  iniur'd  thee  !  when  done  thee  wrong? 

Or  thee?  or  thee?  or  any  of  your  faction  ? 

A  pl.igue  vpon  you  all.— 5/in/,-cs.  Rich.  HI.  Act  1.  sc.  J. 

He  was  forc'd  to  take  a  most  unmanly  wrong, 
Above  the  suff'ring  virtue  of  a  soldier. 
Has  kill'd  his  injnrer,  a  work  of  honor; 
For  which,  unless  you  save  him,  he  dies  speedily. 
Beaum.  ^  Flctch.  The  Passionate  Madman,  Act  v.  sc.  2, 

York  straight  advis'd  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 

T'  address  him  to  the  king :  and  thereupon, 
With  other  grievances  to  signify 
Th'  injurious  act  committed  on  his  son. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

• Your  thirsting  shows  your  shift. 

And  little  Avorth,  that  seeks  injuriously 
A  worthier  from  his  lawful  room  to  lift. 

Daniel.  MUsophilus. 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yorC; 
Yet  I  to  them  lor  iudgement  lust  doe  fly, 
And  them  coniure  t'  avenge  this  shamefuU  initiry  ! 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  J.  c.  12, 
At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame  !) 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age. 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  olTthe  stage. 

Pope.  Essay  on  CriticisiA, 


On  theotlu 


IS  to  the  memory 
;ume  to  say,  that 
and  his  language 
is,  Ded. 


It  is  evident  that  some  part  of  it  was  only  occasional,  and 
not  first  intended  .  I  mean  that  defence  of  myself,  to  which 
every  honest  man  is  bound,  when  he  is  injuriously  attacked 
in  print.- /d.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  Pref. 

The  injurer  of  your  father's  memory  (and  such  you  took 
me  to  be,  as  appears  by  what  you  say  hcrel  deserved  no 
quarter  from  vou. 

Wurhurton.  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowlh,  Oct.  12,  1755. 

We  naturally  love  excellence  wherever  we  see  it ;  but  the 
envious  man  hates  it,  and  wishes  to  be  superior  to  others, 
not  by  raising  himself  by  honest  means,  but  by  injuriously 
pulling  thein  down.— Bealtie.  Moral  Science,  pt.i.  c.2.  s.4. 

The  former  [private]  ' 
vation  of  the  private  or  ( 
considered  as  individuals  ;    and  are  thereupon  frequently 
termed  civil  injuries. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  I, 


IN-JU,ST.         ^ 
Inju'stly.  I  \ 

iNJt'sjlCE.  t  i 

Inji'stifi'aele.  j  j 


IN-JU,ST.         ">       The  adjective  is  commonly 
itten    w?(just;     the    noun 
jHJustice.       Fr.    Injusfe ;    It. 
Inijiuslo ;    Sp.  Injusto ;    Lat. 
In-Jiistus. 

Against  or  contrary  to  law,  the  laws  of  religion 
or  morality,  of  God  or  man ;  inequitable,  wrong- 
ful, unrighteous,  wiclied. 

This  is  the  descripcion  of  a  wyked  and  iniust  iudge. 

joye.  Eipos.  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

The  Burgonions  beynge  sore  displeased  assembled  a 
greate  army,  butlie  to  reuenge  their  qnerrelles,  and  also  to 
recouer  againe  the  tounes,  from  tlieim  injusldy  taken. 

Hall.  Hen.  V.  an.  11. 
For  be  a  man  neuer  soo  valyaunte,  so  wyse,  so  lyberal  or 
plentuous,  so  famylyare  or  courtayse,  if  he  be  scene  to  exer- 
cyse  iniustice  or  wronge,  it  is  often  remembered. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  i. 

And  here  had  many  worthy  men  their  end. 

Without  all  form,  or  any  course  of  right. 
"  For  still  these  broils,  that  public  good  pretend 

Work  most  injustice,  being  done  through  spite  '" 


Dan 


Wa. 


The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
nre  throughe  hatredde  and 
M.  Thucididcs,  fol.  87. 


And  hauynge  ivjuirjedde  vs  n 
euylle  wylle  than  by  rcasonne  w; 
in  anny  thynge  ofTendedde.— A'ii 

If  we  shoulde  suppose  that  he  regarded  or  desyred  nothing 

saue  the  buildyng  made  of  woode  and  stone,  we  should  iudge 

far  amysse  and  iniuriously  of  this  most  godly  and  wyse 

mun.—Caluine.  Fours  Godlye  Sermons,  Ser.  3. 

Ills 


Sure  the  question  is  hard  set,  and  we  have  no  easie  reason 
o  doubt,  when  great  and  entire  authors  shall  introduce 
njustiflable  examples,  and  authorize  their  assertions  by 
vhat  is  not  authentical.— .Brouv!.  Vulgar  Eirours,  b.  iv.  c.l2. 


a  natural  partiality  oil  that  luminary.— /d.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  7. , 
The  great  it  seems  are  priviledg'd  alone 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 

Dryden.  Cymon  S;  Iphigenia. 
Or  whether  it  was  that  they  blindly  resolved  to  follow  that 
injuslijiahte  precedent  of  passing  over  so  necessary  a  rule  to 
all  courts,  of  giving  the  partys  accused  an  hearing. 

'Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1540. 

But  if  this  people  [the  Athenians]  resembled  Neroin  their 
extravagance,  much  more  did  they  resemble  and  even  exceed 
him  in  cruelty  and  injustice. 
I  Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society-. 


'INK 

INK.  ^       t)ut.  Eiicht,  iiicJit;  Ger.  Dia- 

j/jv-KY.  I  ten;   Fr.  Encre ;   It.  Inchiostro  ; 

I'nkh'oun.         y  Sp.  Tiiita.     Vossius  thinks  that 

I'nkiiornism.   I  Inct  is  kut'  a^aip£(ric,  for  tinct, 

I'nkshed.        J  quasi  iiHCta.'vel  ii'nrfura,  because 

the  pen,  eo  tingitur.      The  Ger.  and   Sp.  retain 

this  initial  d  or  t.     Others  suppose  the  Lat.  En- 

caitsimn.     See  Encaustick. 

Inkhorn,   Lye  tliinks,  is  corruptly  written  for 

Inhern,  i.e.  ink,  and  erii,  q.d.  atramenti  domicilium. 

Inkhorn  (see  the  quotations  from  Gascoigne  and 

Wilson,)  is  applied  to  real  or  affected  learning ;  to 

pedantry;  inkhornisms,  pedantical  words  or  phrases. 

I  have  rao  thinges  to  write  to  you,  and  I  wolde  not  bi 
parchemyn  and  enke,  for  I  hope  that  I  schal  come  to  you 
and  speke  mouth  to  mouth  that  your  ioie  be  ful. 

'■  Wiclif.  2  John. 

Make  there  a  pricke  with  ynke. 

Chaucer.   Of  Ihe  Asirolabie. 

For  thus  it  stondeth  of  my  greuance 

Now  at  this  time,  as  thou  shalte  wite 

Witli  teares,  and  with  inkc  write 

This  letter  I  haue  in  cares  colde.— Guroer.  Con.  A.  b.  ui. 

I  have  more  faulted  in  keeping  the  olde  English  wordes 
quamuis  jam  obsoleta)  than  in  borowing  of  other  languages 
such  epithetes  and  adjectiues  as  smell  of  the  itikhorne. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Reaerenda  Deuines. 

■  I  know  them  that  thinke  rhetorique  to  stand  wholie  vpon 
dai-ke  wordes,  and  hee  that  can  catche  an  ynke  home  terme 
by  the  taile,  him  they  coumpt  to  be  a  fine  Englishman,  and 
2  good  rhetorician.— (rifoon.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  165. 

What  Wiseman  reading  this  letter,  will  not  take  him  for  a 
ver5'  caulf,  tl'.at  made  it  in  good  earnest,  and  thought  by  his 
inke  pot  termes  to  get  a  good  parsonage. — Id.  lb.  p.  167. 

■\Vhose  courage  when  the  fiend  perceiu'd  to  shrinke, 

Shee  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruitftiU  cursed  spawne  of  serpents  small, 

Deformed  monsters,  foule,  and  blacke  as  inke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

The  precinct's  strengthen'd  with  a  ditch  of  fears. 
In  which  doth  swell  a  lake  of  inky  years  _ 
Of  madding  lovers,  who  abide  their  moaning. 
And  thicken  e'en  the  air  with  piteous  groaning. 

Drummond,  Son.  13.  pt.  i. 

Say  all,  good  Sancho,  say  all ;  recount  to  me  every  parti- 
cularity, and  let  not  the  least  immunity  remain  in  the  ink- 
horn.—Shellon.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince. 
So  kinde  a  father  of  the  comraon-weale, 
To  be  disgrac'd  by  an  inke-horne-mate. 
Wee  and  our  wiues  and  children  all  will  fight, 
And  haue  our  bodyes  slaughtred  by  thy  foes. 

Shalcespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  FI.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Like  as  she  were  some  light-skirts  of  the  rest, 
la  mightiest  inlihornisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 

Bp.Halt.b.ii.  Sat.  8. 

To  weeping  myrrhs. 

To  deadly  cypress,  and  ink-dropping  firs. 
Your  palms  and  myrtles  change. 

Drummond.  Tears  on  the  Death  of  Meeliades. 

Its  inkji  blackness  you  may  again  restore  to  it  by  the 
afl\isiun  of  small  quantity  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  salt 
of  tartar.— Boi/ie.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  709. 

He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the  sand  into  the  tnk-boltle; 
he  writes  a  second,  and  mistakes  the  superscription. 

Spectator,  No.  77. 

How  iiiH  II  lii  ■  ill  hiiiKMits  soever  we  may  pass  upon  our 
ideas  I.  '     ,   I    ,1  I  -   i/i/rjrZnss,  yet  if  those  ideas  happen 

not  t'i        I      .  li    the   things   themselves,   we  may 

puihllf  ,i  111  '"i  ■  .■  I  .Mthout  getting  up  a  drop  of  ink  to 
writu  v.iui.    :>..^,,L.  Lujhl  of  Nature,  vol.1,  pt.  i.  c.  11. 

The  famous  Cardan,  like  another  St.  Austin,  seems  sworn 
to  leave  nothing  behind  him  in  the  ink-horn. 

Warburton.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  Let.  1. 

What  inkshed  springs  from  altercation  I 
What  loppings  off  of  reputation. 

Lloyd.  A  Familiar  Epistle.   To  J.  B.  Esq. 

IN-KI'NDLE,  V.     More  usually  En. 
To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  on  fire ;  to  heat,  to  in- 
flame, to  warm. 


INL 

I'NKLE,  {" which  also  occurs  in  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  and  in  W'inter's  Tale,)  Mr.  Steevens  says,  he 
is  informed,  anciently  signified  a  particular  kind  of 
crewel  or  worsted,  with  which  ladies  worked  flow- 
ers, &c.  As  thick  as  inkle-weavers,  is  no  uncom- 
mon expression  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

My  wife  is  learning  now  to  weave  inkle. 

Beaum.  ^  Fietch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  v.  8c.  I. 


I'NKLING.  Of  imsettled  etymology.  See  in 
Skinner  and  Junius.     Perhaps — 

An  inclin-ation :  to  do  or  beheve  any  thing ;  a 
slight  wish  or  desire,  intent  or  purpose ;  a,  slight 
notice  or  hint ;  an  intimation. 

What  cause  hee  hadde  soo  to  thynke  harde  it  is  to  saye, 
whyther  hee  being  toward  him,  any  thynge  knewe  that  hee 
suche  thynge  purposed,  or  otherwyse  had  any  inkeli/nge 
thereof.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  38. 

When  he  had  ridden  many  a  mile,  and  could  hear  no 
inklinge  of  Darius,  as  his  horses  were  a  baiting,  one  of  his 
souldioures  goyngdown  to  a  watering  therby.founde  Darius 
in  a  litter  striken  through  with  many  woundes,  but  as  yet 
aline.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  56. 

Aug.  I  thought  you,  Julio,  would  not  thus  have  stoUen  a 
marriage  without  acquainting  your  friends. 
Jul.  Why  I  did  give  thee  inklings. 

Beaum.  ^  Ftelch.  The  Captain,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

The  Hernikes  having  an  inckling  and  knowledge  thereof, 
certified  the  Romanes  afore  hand,  that  the  Ecetrans  were 
revolted  and  banded  with  the  Aequians. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  90. 


her  an  inkling  some  time  ago  of  your  coming 
the  shades  like  another  Orpheus. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii.  c. : 


Dcstesting  evill,  and  resisting  the  infirmitie  of  his  flesh,  he 
is  inwardly  inkindled  to  an  indeavour  of  good. 

Bp.  Hall.  Tlie  Old  Religion,  c  5. 

The  apprehension  yon  know  ran  currently  amongst  the 
people,  whilst  the  fire  lasted  in  the  city,  of  its  being  in- 
kindled  with  design  by  the  French  and  Dutch. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.vi.  p.  531. 


IN-LACE,  t'.     Fletcher,  in  the  same  Eclogue, 
writes  Enlace. 
The  crystal  humour  trickling  down  apace. 
Like  ropes  of  pearl,  her  neck  and  breast  iulace. 

Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  Eel.  7.  p.  10. 

IN-LAND,  n.  \       A  part  or  portion  of  country 
I'nland,  adj.      V  witltin  land,  i.  e.   distant  from 
I'nlanuer.        )  the  sea-coast. 
Besides  her  little  rills,  her  inlands  that  do  feed, 
Which  with  their  lavish  streams  do  furnish  every  need. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 
Hence  somewhat  south  by  east  let  us  our  course  incline, 
And  from  these  setting  shores  so  merely  maritime, 
The  isle's  rich  inland  parts,  let's  take  with  us  along, 
To  set  him  rightly  out,  in  out  well-order'd  song. 

Jd.  lb.  s.  23. 


iii.  c.  11. 

Whereunto  the  said  inland-men  may  be  induced,  seeing 
the  other  go  forth  to  adventure  their  lives  for  their  defence, 
and  to  the  intent  that  they  may  rem.tin  the  more  quiet  at 
home.— Strype.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  1557. 

They  [whalesl  come  in  also  into  the  harbours  and  inland 
lakes,  where  the  seamen  go  out  and  kill  them. 

Dampier.   Voyages,  an.  1699. 

The  people  of  Holland  may  be  divided  into  these  several 

classes  ;  the  clowns  or  boors  (as  they  caU  them)  who  cultivate 

the  land  :   the  mariners  or  schippers,  who  supply  their  ships 

and  inland-boats,  &c. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Observ.  on  ihe  United  Provinces,  c.  4. 

The  snow  on  the  rising  grounds  was  thinner  spread ;  and 
farther  inland  there  was  no  appearance  of  any;  from  whence 
we  might,  perhaps,  conclude,  that  what  we  saw  toward  the 
sea,  had  fallen  during  the  night. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

IN-LA'PIDATE,  u.     See  Dilapidate. 

To  cause  to  be  or  become,  stone ;  to  convert 
into  stone. 

It  is  already  found,  that  there  are  some  naturall  spring- 
waters,  that  will  inlapidate  wood  ;  so  as  you  shall  see  one 
piece  of  wood,  whereof  the  part  above  the  water  shall  con- 
tinue wood  ;  and  the  part  under  the  water  shall  be  turned 
into  a  kind  of  gravelly  stone.— £acon.  Nat.  Historic,  §S5. 


INL 

'  All  Iwhich"  doe  likewise  fend  to  the  inlargement  of  oui 
nauy,  and  maintenance  of  ournauigation. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages   vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

Hartfordian  Welwyn  (Wealth- wyn  then) 

For  promptnesse  in  that  charge 
Beginning,  other  townes  as  it 
Themselues  from  Danes  intarge. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  iv.  c.  21. 

In  the  mean  while,  to  gratify  those,  that  appeared  desirous 

of  having  it  soon  reprinted,  I  gathered  divers  notes  (some  of 

them  considerable  for  bulk)  to  be  inserted  here  and  there, 

as  inlargements  in  the  next  edition. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  587. 

IN-LAW,  V.      A.  S.  Li-lag-ian;  to  be  iidawed  or 
restored  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  (Somner.) 

It  should  be  a  great  incongruitie  to  haue  them  to  make 
lawes,  who  themselves  were  not  inlawed. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  12. 

To  lay  in  or  cause  to  lay  in, 
different  materials,  differ- 
orkmanship  or  colours ;  to 
or  place  in,  to  work  in  ;  to 
vary  or  diversify,  as  work  of  different  materials 
laid. 


IN- LAY,  f.^       To 

Inla'v,  )(.  I  (sc.)  ( 
Inla'ier.  jentwc 
Inla'ying,  n.  )  set  or 


Ifkii 
they  we 


or  oiien  were  dew-blowne  or  otherwise  puffed  up, 
woont  to  bore  holes  through  their  horns,  and  so  to 
nterlard  them  (as  it  were)  with  men's  bones. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxviii.  c.  1. 


Now  commonly  En 


IN-LARGE,  I 

Inla'rgement, 

To  magnify,  to  extend,  to  give  larger  space  to; 
to  set  at  large  ;  to  free  from  confinement ;  to  set 
free  or  at  liberty. 

Wee  desire  of  your  highnesse  that  the  commendacion  of 

suche  singular  courtesie  may  not  bee  so  narrowly  restrained 

to  two  or  three  men  onely,  but  maybe  inlargcd  to  all  our 

subjects  iu  generall.— Ji«c7./"y(.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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But  these  things  are  related  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and 
I  doubt  thence  borrow'd  by  the  monks  to  inlay  their  story. 
Milton.  T/ie  History  of  England,  b.vi. 

Under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 
Broidered  the  ground,  more  colour'd  then  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

The  swelling  bunches,  which  are  now  and  then  found  on 
the  old  trees,  afford  the  inlayer  pieces  curiously  chambletted. 
Evelyn.  Silva,  b.  i.  c.  18.  s.  5. 
When  I  was  at  Florence  the  celebrated  masters  were,  for 
Pietra  Commessa  (a  kind  of  mosaiq  or  inlaying  of  various 
coloured  marble,  and  other  more  precious  stones)  Domi- 
nico  Benetti  and  Mazzotti. 

Id.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Flormwe,  I6i5. 
The  crystal  ovals  deck'd  the  walls  within. 
With  iv'ry  pannelling,  inlaid  with  green. 

The  Female  Tatter,  No.  15. 
This  does  a  tunic  and  white  vest  convey, 
A  various  casket,  that  of  rich  inlay. 
And  bread  and  wine  the  third. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 
In  loose  luxuriance  taught  to  stray 
A  thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale,  or  pass 
Redundant  through  the  sparkling  glass. 

Warton.  The  Find  of  April. 

IN-LEAGUE,  V.      To  ally,  or  form  an  alliance 

with. 
And  not  for  Marie's  title,  or 

Her  any  virtuous  giftes, 
Thinke  that  they  her  inleagued,  but 
From  her  to  plot  their  driftes. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  >- 
Org.  1  envy  not  his  merit,  but  applaud  it ; 
Could  wish  him  thrift  in  all  his  best  desires, 
And  with  a  willingness  inleague  our  blood 
With  his,  for  purchase  of  full  growth  in  friendship. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

IN-LE'AGUER,  V.     See  Beleaguer. 

To  lay,  (sc. )  with  hostile  forces  for  assault,  or 
blockade. 

It  fortuned  that  Sylla  did  inleaguer  before  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  had  not  leasure  to  stav  there  long  and  continue 
the  siege.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  161. 

IN- LET,  n.     >      The  place  where  an  entrance 

I'nletting,  7i.  )is  given  or  granted;  entrance, 
ingress. 

At  the  farthest  ende  of  this  inlet  or  bay  where  we  rode, 
there  came  out  before  vs  a  canoa  wherein  were  four  Indians 
which  came  rowing  with  certaine  small  oares,  and  came 
very  neare  vs  to  see  what  we  were. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  416. 

Glota  and  Bodotria,  now  Dunbritton,  and  the  Frith  of 
Edinburrow,  two  opposite  arms  of  the  sea,  divided  only  by 
a  neck  of  land,  and  all  the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side, 
were  held  by  the  Romans,  and  the  enemy  driven  as  it  were 
into  another  island  —Milton.  The  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Though  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 

A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive. 

Addison.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 

Upon  the  inletting  of  this  external  air,  the  water  was  not 
again  impelled  to  the  very  top  of  the  tube  whence  it  began 
to  fall,  but  was  stopped  in  its  ascent  near  an  inch  beneath 
I  the  to'^.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 


INL 

We  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  strei^ht  or  inli-l 
running  from  the  sea  through  great  part  of  this  island,  from 
the  streight  of  Magellan,  whence  these  people  might  come, 
leaving  their  canoes  fl'here  such  inlet  terminated. 

Cooke.  First  Voyage^  b.  i.  c.  5 

IN-LI'GHTEN,  f.     Usually  £«. 
To  give  light  unto,  to  illuminate,  to  make  clear 
or  bright. 

The  third  kind  of  light  may  be  called  a  special  convincing 
light,  which  is  an  higher  degree  of  the  inlightmng  work  of 
the  Spirit,  and  not  common  to  all  professors. 

Suulh,  vol.  xi.  Ser.  10. 
The  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancient  schoolmen  did  make 
the  great  firmness  and  certainty  of  faith  not  to  depend  on 
outward  motives,  but  on  inward  grace,  which  so  inlightned 
the  mind,  and  fixed  the  inclinations  of  the  soul,  that  nothing 
is  able  to  remove  it. — Stillingfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  2. 

IN-LIST,!;.      Also£«. 

To  enroll,  to  put  down,  to  write  down  in  a  roll,  ' 
or  list,  or  catalogue;  to  register,  (sc.)  the  names 
of  those  who  are  engaged  for  a  particular  purpose, 
as  for  military  service ;  and.  thus,  to  engage  the 
services. 

'  That  I  had  been  nominated  to  command  2500  men  in 
London,  who  were  ready  to  seize  the  Tower ;  that  the  like 
number  was  inlisled  under  my  command  in  the  western 
parts  of  England.— Zutiiow.  Memuirs,  vol.  iii  p.  81. 

Your  lordship,  &c.  have  determined  to  receive  such  of 
these  people  as  will  inlut  into  the  company's  service,  and 
discharge  the  rest. 

Burke.  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts,  Appendix,  No.  4. 

IX-LIVE,  V.     Usually  Eti. 

To  give  life,  spirit,  animation  ;  to  animate.  I 


INN 


Wliat  she  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 
T'  iiilive  posteritie,  her  fame  may  tell. 

.8.  Jonson.  Elegie  on  the  Lady  An 


vlel. 


I'NLY,  adj.   \ 

I'NLV,  ad.  See  I.v.      A.  S.  InUc  ;  in-like. 

I' .N .MOST.  I       In-most    has    supplanted    in- 

I'nner.  ( nerest ;    and  innermore   is  obso- 

I'nnermere.      lete. 

I'nnermost.  )  I 

For  I  delyte  togidre  to  the  lawe  of  God  aftyr  the  ynvcr 
man,  but  I  see  another  lawe  in  my  membris  aghen  fightynge 
the  lawe  of  my  soule,  and  makynge  mecaityf  in  the  lawe  of 
syniie  that  is  in  my  mtvDCoiXs.—  Wiclif.  Romayns,  c.  7. 

I  delyte  in  the  lawe  of  God,  concernynge  the  inner  man 
But  I  se  another  lawe  in  my  membres  rebellynge  agaist 
the  lawe  of  my  mynde,  and  subduynge  me  vnto  the  lawe  of 
tynne,  whiche  is  in  my  membres. — Bible,  1351.  Ih. 

AVithouten  mandement,  a  lowed  man 

He  coulde  sompne,  up  peine  of  Cristes  curse, 

And  they  were  inly  glad  to  fllle  his  purse, 

And  maken  him  gret  festes  at  the  nale.  [atten  ale  ?] 

Chaucer.  The  Frercs  Tale,  v.  6930. 
And  whan  he  hath  it  oure  rad, 
In  parte,  he  was  right  inly  glad. 
And  eke  in  parte  he  was  diseas'd.— Gonrr.  Cun.  A.  b.  iv. 

But  forasrauche  as  the  thing  whiche  thei  liaue  heard  is 
not  throughly  empreinted  in  them,  nor  hath  not  taken  sure 
rooting  (as  it  were)  in  the  inmost  aifeccion  of  their  hertes, 
thei  are  for  a  litel  time  obediently  rewled  after  the  worde  of 
Qoi.—  Udal.  Lake,  c.  S. 

Right  secretly  within  our  inner  court,  i 

In  open  ayre  reare  yp  a  stack  of  wood. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

Now  when  they  go  in  at  the  dores  of  the  ynnermer  court : 
they  shal  put  on  lynen  clothes,  so  that  no  woUe  come  vp  on 
thtm.— Bible,  1551.  Exekid,  c.  44.  j 

The  winde  striuing  with  the  fire  in  the  innermost  parte  of 
the  earth,  oftetimes  and  in  many  places  casteth  out,  some- 
times flakes  of  fire,  sotimes  vapors,  and  somtimes  smoke. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  23. 
I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weepe  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soule. 

Shakespeare.  Z  Pt.  Henry  TI.  Act  i.  se.  4. 

As  one  that  inly  mourn'd  ;  so  was  she  sad, 

And  heauy  sat  vpon  her  palfrey  slowe  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiicene,  h.  i.  c.  I. 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  any  one. 
Shortly,  within  her  inmost  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wicked  worme,  perceiu'd  of  none. 
That  on  her  sap  and  vitall  moysture  fed. 

Id.  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity. 
And  on  his  arme  abounch  of  keyes  he  bore. 

The  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow  : 
Those  were  the  keyes  of  every  inner  dore ; 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them' still  in  store. 
Id.  Faerie  Quecne.  p.  i.  l.  3. 


When  we  hear  music,  we  must  be  in  our  ear,  in  the  ulter- 
rcom  of  sense;  but  when  we  entertain  judgement,  we  retire 
into  the  cabinet  and  innerinosl  withdrawing  chamber  of  the 
soul.— Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

And,  O  belov'd 

Of  Heaven  !  whose  well-pnrg'd  penetrative  eye 
The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  inly  scann'd 
The  rising,  moving,  wide-establish'd  frame. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

O  ye  powers,  that  search 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not ! 

Addison.  Cato,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

A  good  deal  of  snow  still  lay  on  many  of  them,  and  the 
parts  of  the  continent,  which  shewed  themselves  between 
the  innermost  islands,  were  quite  covered  with  it. 

Cook.  Tliird  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 

IN-MATE,  n.  I      Mate,—A.S.Mata;     Dut. 

I'nmate,  orf/.  )  Maet,  which  Skinner  derives 
from  the  A.  S.  verb  Met-an,  to  meet  or  come  toge- 
ther ;  and,  thus,  to  associate. 

Dwelling  or  residing  within,  (sc. )  the  same 
house  or  abode,  the  same  tenement ;  received 
into  the  same  dwelling,  residence,  or  abode. 

So  spake  the  enemie  of  mankind,  enclos'd 

In  serpent,  inmate  bad,  and  toward  Kve 

Address'd  his  way.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

■ A  sequent  king,  who  seeks 

To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous.  Id.  lb.  b.  xii. 

'Tis  usual  now  an  inmate  graft' to  see 

\Vith  insolence  invade  a  foreign  tree ; 

Thus  pears  and  quinces  from  a  crab-tree  come, 

And  thus  the  ruddy  cornel  bears  the  plum. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  Georyics,  b.  ii. 

The  Santones  are  now  with  joy  releas'a 
From  hostile  inmates  and  their  Roman  guest ; 
Now  the  Bituriges  forget  their  fears. 
And  Suessons  nimble  with  unwieldy  spears. 

Rowe.  Lucan,  b.  i. 
Unknowing,  that  beneath  thy  rugged  rind 
Conceal'd,  an  inmate  spirit  lay  confin'd, 
I  sufler'd  thus  thy  leaves  to  strow  the  place, 
And  to  thy  greens  permitted  this  disgrace. 

Hoolc.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  vi. 

INN,  V.         \       See  In. 

I.NN,  71.  I       To   be   or  cause  to  be  in  or 

I'nning,  n.      V  within,  (sc.)  a  place  of  cover  or 
Innho'ldeb.   I  protection,  shelter,  or  entertain- 
Innke'eper.  J  ment ;  to  house,  to  lodge,  to  re- 
ceive or  take  into  house  or  lodging,  dwelling,  or 
habitation. 
So  that  thoru  al  Engelond  thys  word  sone  drou, 
That  tlio  the  day  was  ycome,  so  much  folc  ther  come, 
That  me  muste  ware  hem  inny,  vorto  se  thys  dom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  336. 
Wanne  at  an  god  mannes  house  ys  men  were  at  inne, 
Vorst  hii  v.-olde  ete  aud  drynke  that  hii  found  ther  inne. 
Id.  p.  296. 
"  Bot  do  crie  thorgh  the  toun,  that  non  for  wele  no  wo. 
In  strete  walk  vp  and  doun  bot  to  ther  innes  go.". 
Whan  the  crie  was  cried,  walkand  was  non  sene. 
Bot  to  innes  hied,  as  ther  no  man  had  bene. 


334. 


This  Theseus,  this  duk,  this  worthy  knight, 
Whan  he  had  brought  hem  into  his  citee, 
And  inned  hem,  everich  at  his  degree 
He  festeth  hem.— CAaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale, 


Thy  might,  thy  vertue  goth  away 

A  sory  gest  in  good  fay, 

Thou  herborest  in  thine  inne 

The  God  of  Love  whan  thou  let  inne.— Id.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


I  And  allso  the  want  of  victuals,  especially  of  malte,  the 
:  hervest  beer  not  yet  fully  ynned,  nor  any  corne  reddy  to 
malte. — Lodge.  Illustrations,\ol.  i.  p. 263.  Froniihe  Council 
I  in  the  North,  Sept.  1557. 

I  Ther  the  lordes  toke  their  lodgynge.  The  Duke  of  Surrey, 
j  Erie  of  Kent,  and  the  Erie  of  Salisbury  in  one  ynne,  and  the 
Duke  of  Exeeter  and  the  Earle  of  Glocester  in  another. 

Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 

i  The  23d  dale  of  February  wer  four  readers  sent  for  to  the 
'  Starre  Chamber,  of  euery  house  of  the  foure  principull  Innes 
of  Court  one.— /rf.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  31.. 

!  And  this  Samaritane  Jesus  too  hath  his  hostes  &  inne- 
holders,  to  whom  he  leaning  the  earth,  and  ascending  into 
heauen,   dooeth   committe  the  wounded  man   to  be  wel 

I  looked  vnto.—  Udal.  Luke,  c.  10. 

I  And  [he]  deliucred  them  to  hys  hooste  the  innekeper, 
thrtt  he  slioulde  see  the  wounded  man  well  attended  and 
kepte.— W.  lb. 


INN 

Some  countries  are  pinched  of  meadow  for  hay, 
Yet  ease  it  with  filches,  as  well  as  tiiey  may, 
Which  inned  and  threshed  and  husbandly  dight. 
Keeps  labouring  cattle  in  very  good  pliglit. 

Tusser.  Decembe/s  Husbandry. 
All  was  inned  at  last  into  the  king's  barne;  but  it  was 
after  a  ilainie.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  G7. 

After  you  have  taken  ofl'  a  crop  of  barley,  you  may  very 
well  sow  millet  thereupon  ;  aud  when  this  is  inned  and  laid 
up  in  the  barne,  proceed  to  raddish. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  23. 
Thrice  shall  he  fight  with  them,  and  twice  shall  win, 

But  the  third  time  shall  faire  accordance  make  : 
And  if  he  then  with  victorie  can  lin, 
He  shall  bis  dayes  with  peace  bring  to  his  earthly  in. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iii.  c.  3. 

It  falleth  out  many  times,  that  the  gathering  and  inning 

of  some  harvest  (if  a  man  count  all  the  paines  employed 

and  the  money  of  the  purse)  is  nothing  beueliciall  to  the 

ma.iitei.—Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xviii.  c.6. 

Y'et  maugre  Jove,  and  all  his  gods  beside, 

I  do  possesse  the  world's  most  regiment ; 
As,  if  ye  please  it  into  parts  diuide, 
And  euery  parts  inholders  to  conueut 
Shall  to  your  eyes  appeare  incontinent. 

Spenser,  'Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,  c.  7. 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  bakers  and  brewers  keep 
their  assize,  and  whether  as  well  they  as  butchers,  inn- 
holders,  and  victuallers,  do  sell  that  which  Is  wholesome  and 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  whether  they  do  link  and  combine 
to  raise  prices.— iacon.  The  Judicial  Charge,  Sse. 

Which  two  thinges  [solitariousnesse  and  night]  be  very 
inkepers  and  receyvers  of  all  noughtinesse  and  uoughtye 
thinges.-— ^icAam.  Toxophilus. 

I  desire  to  know  why  the  honest  ;«n-keeper,  who  provides 
a  public  table  for  his  profit,  should  be  hut  of  a  mean  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  who  does  it  for  his  honour,  a  munificent 
■gsinee.— Cowley.  Ess,  Of  Liberty. 

A  competent  measure  of  knbwledge  of  the  law  is  a  good 

foundation  for  distinguishing  a  gentleman:   but  I  am  in 

doubt  whether  his  being  for  some  time  in  the  injis  of  court 

will  contribute  much  to  this,  if  he  is  not  a  studious  person. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  416.  Conclusion. 

So  rov'd  wild  Buckingham  the  public  jest. 
Now  some  innholder's,  now  a  monarch's  guest. 

Pitt.  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  6. 


IN- NATE.        ^       Fr.  Inne;    It.  and  Sp.  In- 

Inna'ted.  I  nato ,-     Lat.   In-natus,    born 

Inna'tive.  >  within,    in,    and   natus,   past. 

Ixna'tl  RALLY.     I  part,  of  nasci,  or  gnasci;  Gr. 
Innatlra'lity.  j  r(vfa-fLv,  to  be  born. 
Born  in  or  u-ithin ;  inborn,  ingenerate. 
Innaturally,  {in,  priv. )  MnnaturaUy,  contrary  to 
nature,  or  natural  feelings  or  afiectionSr 

The  feminie 

By  their  inatiue  distynye 

First  and  formoste  when  tliey  be  chid 

Will  that  thing  doo  they  be  forbid. 

Early  Popular  Poetry.  Scheie  House  of  Women. 

For  the  whiche  mysse  demeanure  of  this  woman,  that  she 
had  innaturally  slayne  hir  lorde  and  husbonde,  the  Kyng  [of 
Anglys,  and  specially]  of  West  Saxons,  wolde  not  suffer  the 
wiues  to  be  callyd  Sueuys.—Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  157. 

Still  must  I  whet  my  young  desires  abated 
Upon  the  flint  of  such  a  heart  rebelling ; 
And  all  in  vain,  her  pride  is  so  innated, 
She  yields  no  place  at  all  for  pity's  dwelling. 

Daniel.  To  Delia,  s.  18. 
Like  those  that  strive  to  stop  some  swelling  source, 
(Whose  plenty  none  can  comprehend  in  bounds) 
Which  climbs  above  th'  opposers  of  his  course 
And  that  which  should  encircle  it  surrounds, 
That  so  innated  in  itself  is  blest, 
That  'tis  the  more,  the  more  it  is  deptest. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 
How  God  was  pleas'd,  or  griev'd,  they  understood. 

As  the  first  errour  did  direct  them  right, 
So  that  all  those  who  were  before  the  floud, 
Were  damn'd,  or  sav'd,  judg'd  by  innated  light. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  SiMt  Houre. 

But  no  charme 

The  Muses  have  these  monsters  can  disarme 
01  then- innated  rage. 

Habington.  Caslara,  pt.  i.   To  Mr.  Endymion  Porter. 

It  may  not  be  amisse  to  touch  upon  that  notable  point  in 

philosophy,  Whether  the  soul  of  man  be  Abrasa  tatmla,  A 

table-book  in  which  nothing  is  writ ;  or  whellier  she  have 

some  innate  notions  and  ideas  in  her  self. 

H.  More.  Antidote  against  Atheism,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
The  blood  turns  back  to  the  breast;  and  there,  by  an 
innate,  but  wonderful  facultv  is  turned  into  milk. 

P.  Fletcher.   The  Purple  Island,  c.  4.  Note  3. 


INN 

Farre  hence  lies  my  i 

In  rich  Pceonia.  Cliapman. 

And  for  the  safe  accesse, 

His  EOnne  shall  make  to  his  innaliuc  port, 

Do  thou  direct  it.  in  as  curious  son, 

As  thy  wit  serues  thee.— /rf.  lb.  Odyssey,  b. 


It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men,  that  there 
are  in  the  understanding  certain  innate  principles  ;  some 
primary  notions,  Koivai  cn/omi,  characters,  as  it  were, 
stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  soul  receives  in 
its  very  first  being,  and  brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the 
falseness  of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  shew  (as  I 
hope  I  shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  discourse)  how 
men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain 
to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  »«- 
iiale  impressions  ;  and  may  arrive  at  certainty,  without  any 
such  original  notions  or  principles. 

Locke.  Of  Hum.  Undent,  b.i.  c.  2.  s.  I. 

The  innale  perception  of  first  truths,  maintained  by  Des- 
cartes and  Leibneits,  and  which  raised  such  warm  and  sub- 
tle disputes  among  the  metaphysicians  of  that  age,  is  a 
doctrine  derived  from  Plato,  that  exuberant  source  of  sub- 
lime instructioJi  to  every  attentive  mind. 

Dutcns.  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Moderns,  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

IN-NA'VIGABLE.  ^'p.  Innavegahk -,  Vt.  In- 
navigabte. 

"  Innavigable, — that  cannot  be  sailed  in,"  (  Cot- 
grave.) 

This  let  me  crave,  since  near  your  grove  the  road 

To  Hell  lies  open,  and  the  dark  abode 

■Which  Acheron  surrounds,  th'  innavigable  flood. 

Diydcn.  Virgil.  jEncis,  b.  vi. 

O,  piteous  of  my  fate,  vouchsafe  to  shew 

(For  what's  sequester'd  from  celestial  view  ?) 

\Vhat  power  becalms  th'  innavigable  seas  ? 

What  guilt  provokes  him,  and  what  vows  appease  .' 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  iv. 

IN-NI'TENCY.  From  the  Latln-niti,  to  lean 
upon. 

A  leaning  or  rest  upon  ;  pressure. 

The  innilency a.ni  stresse  beingmade  upon  the  iiypomoch- 
lion  or  fulcime'nt  in  the  decussation. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 

IN-NO'BLE,  V.  i.  e.  to  ewnoble,  (qv.) 


God  sent  into  the  world  his  only  son 
miseries,  to  innoble  our  nature  by  ar 
to  sanctiSe  il  with  his  justice,  &c. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  ad 


th  Divinity, 
3.1. 
and 


INN 

So  pure  an  innocent  as  that  same  lamhe, 
She  was  in  life  and  euery  virtuous  lore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
And  then  she  hits  me  a  blow  o'  the  ear,  and  calls  me  in- 
nocent, and  lets  me  go. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  Acti.  so.  ]. 
A  man  that  hath  not  experienced  the  contentments  of 
innoccntive  piety,  the  sweetnesses  that  dew  the  soul  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  ravishings  that  sometime 
from  above  do  shoot  abroad  in  the  inward  man,  will  hardly 
believe  there  are  such  oblectations  that  can  be  had  ill  God- 
liness.—Je/ttom,  pt.  ii.  Res.  66. 
When  'tis  hungry  it  will  bleat 
From  your  hand  to  have  its  meat ; 
And  when  it  hath  fully  fed. 
It  wOl  fetch  jumps  about  your  head. 
As  innocently  to  express 
Its  silly  sheepish  thankfulness. 

Drayton.  The  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph.  2. 
He  wist  not  whether  blot  of  foul  offence 
Jlight  not  be  purg'd  with  water  nor  with  bath  | 

Or  that  high  God,  in  lieu  of  innoreme. 
Imprinted  had  that  token  of  his  wrath, 
To  shew  how  sore  bloud-gniltinesse  he  hat'th. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Oh  !  let  the  grave  mine  innocency  hold. 
Before  of  him  this  tyranny  be  told  ! 

Drayton.  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 
If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  name  that  natural  desire 
which  the  Christian  Religion  doth  forbid,  or  any  way  hinder 
the  innocent  satisfaction  of:  I  am  confident  he  shall  be  able 
to  name  none.— 5/iarp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  2. 
The  Stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall. 
And  Cora-Jy  diverted  without  gall : 
By  mild  reproofs  recover'd  minds  diseas'd. 
And,  sparing  persons,  innocently  pleas'd. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry. 
And  if  kind  Heav'n  should  give  me  back  once  more 
Safe  and  triumphant  to  my  native  shore. 
For  innocence  condemn'd,  revenge  I  vow'd, 
JIad  as  I  was,  and  spoke  my  rage  aloud. 

Pitt.  Virgil.  jEneid,  b.  ii. 
Yet  I  will  never  give  way  to  their  dominion  over  me  any 
more ;  that  so  death  and  judgment  may  find  me  prepared, 
if  not  with  unspotted  innocency,  yet  with  hearty  and  sincere 
repentance.— 5//H<»ii/fce^  vol.  iv.  Ser.  4. 
Pain  stood  suspended,  sorrow  fled  away. 
And  every  face  was  innocently  gay ! 

Boyse,  The  Anniversary  Mourner. 
No  gaudy  ribbons  deck'd  her  head, 
A  trembling  light  no  diamond  shed  ; 
In  white  and  innocency  drest, 
The  plainest  beauties  were  the  best. 

ll'arton.  Sappho's  Advice. 


I'N-NOCENT,  adj. 

I'n.nocent,  n. 

I'nnocentive. 

I'nnocently.  i'    Doingnohurtorharm 

I'nnocenl'e.  willing-   to   do  no  hurt, 

I'nnocency.  J  or   harm,    or    mischief ; 

harmless,  blameless,  faultless,  guileless ;  able  to 
do  no  hurt,  or  harm,  or  mischief;  weak,  feeble, 
(so.  in  mind,)  imbecile,  silly,  foolisli. 

For  it  biserayde,  that  such  a  man  were  a  bischop  to  us, 
hooli,  ynnoceni,  undefouled,  cleen,  depnrtid  fro  synful  men, 
and  maad  higher  than  heueiies.— jr/c/i/.  Ebrcwis,  c.  ". 

For  as  the  lamb  toward  his  deth  is  brought, 

So  stant  this  innocent  beforn  the  king.  ^ 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  50."8. 

Gret  was  the  drede  and  eke  the  repentance 

Of  hem  that  hadden  wronge  suspection 

Upon  this  sely  innocent  Custance.- /rf.  lb.  v.  5102. 

The  sorwe  of  Dorigene  he  told  him  als. 

How  loth  hire  was  to  ben  a  wicked  wif. 

And  that  she  lever  bad  lost  that  day  hire  lif ; 

And  that  her  trouth  she  swore  thurgh  innocence. 

Id.   The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,90J. 

But  now  thou  maiest  well  seen  to  what  end  I  am  commen 
for  myne  innocency,  I  reciue  paine  of  false  felony  for  gwer- 
djne  of  very  vertue.— 7rf.  Boecius,  b.  i. 

And  ecbe  of  them  his  tyme  awaiteth. 

And  eche  of  them  his  tale  affaiteth, 

All  to  deciue  an  innocent, 

Whiche  woU  noi  be  of  her  assent. — Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

And  euer  I  am  adradde  of  gile, 
In  aunter  if  with  any  wile 

Thei  might  hir  innocence  enchaunte.  Id.  lb. 

He  preserueth  the  welfare  of  the  righteous,  and  defendeth 
them  that  walke  innocently.— Bible,  1551.  Prouerbs,  c.  2. 

As  when  a  greedy  wolfe  through  hunger  fell 
A  silly  lambe  farre  from  the  flock  does  take. 
Of  whom  he  meanes  his  bloudy  feast  to  make. 

A  lyoa  spyes  fast  running  towards  him, 
r.ie  innocent  prey  in  haste  he  does  forsake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 


, '\       Fr.  Innocent;    It.  and  IN-NO'CUOU,?.  ^        LaU  Innocuus,  (in,  prh: 

I   Sp.  Luiorcnte ;    Lat. /»;-  ,       In.no'cuously.          >  and  nocK«s,  from  nocere,  to 

[^nocens.     See  Innoxious.  Inno'ciois.ness.    J  hurt  or  harm.)    See  Inno- 

I     Doingnohurtorharm;  cent,  and  Inno.xious. 

I  willing   to   do  no  hurt,  Doingnohurtorharm;  hurtless,  harmless,  in- 

J  or  harm,   or    mischief ;  offensive. 

"  Full  lightly  it  ascends  into  the  clear 
And  subtile  aire,  devoid  of  cloudy  storm, 
■Where  it  doth  steddy  stand,  all  uniform. 
Pure,  pervious,  immixt.  innocuous,  mild. 

More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  2.  s.  22. 
A  generous  lion  will  rot  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  prostrate, 
nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is.  infeslus  in- 
festis,  a  terronr  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn, 
and  make  resistance. — Burton.  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  348. 
■N^Tiether  qtiails,  from  an  idiosyncracy  or  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  do  innocuously  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather 
sometime  but  medically  use  the  same. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  28. 
And  not  only  innocuous,  but  they  [spiders]  are  very  salu- 
tiferous  too  in  some  of  the  most  stubborn  diseases. 

Derham.  Physico-Theotogy,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 
We  usually  say,  that  the  blow,  which  shakes  a  wall,  or 
beats  it  down  and  kills  men  with  the  stones  it  scatters 
abroad,  hath  a  greater  effect  than  that  which  penetrates  far 
into  a  mud  wail,  and  doth  little  harm ;  for  that  innocuous- 
7iess  of  the  effect  makes  that,  although  in  it  self  it  be  as  great 
as  the  other,  yet  'tis  little  observ'd  or  consider'd. 

Diyby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  9. 
Then  alike 


IN-NO'MINABLE.     That  mav  not  be 
nated  or  named. 


I'N-NOVATE,f.  ^        ¥r.  Innover;    It.  Inno- 

Ixnov.\'tign.  V  vare  ;    Sp.  Innovar;   Lat. 

I'nnov.^tor.  )  In-novare,    in,  and   novus, 

new ;  to  do  or  make  any  thing  new. 

HIS 


INN 

To  bring  in  or  introduce  any  thing  new;  to 
change  or  alter  the  old  by  bringing  in  or  intro- 
ducing something  new ;  to  change  or  alter. 

So  that  if  any  other  do  ijinouate  and  brynge  vp  a  woorde 

to  me  afore  not  vsed  or  not  hearde,  I  would  not  disniayse  it. 

Udal.  Luke,  Pref. 

Jleleager  cessed  not  to  beate  in  the  kinges  head  that  he 
coulde  not  estahlishe  himselfe  surely  in  his  estate,  otherwise 
then  by  the  death  of  Perdicas,  whose  ambitious  innouation 
was  (he  said)  to  be  preuented  in  tyme. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curiius,  fol.  309. 

It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations 
would  follow  the  example  of  time  itselfe,  which  indeed  in. 
vovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees,  scarce  to  be 
perceived.— Bncon.  Ess.  Of  Innovations. 

And  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new 
evils,  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovatour.  And  if  time,  of 
course,  alter  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdome  and  counsell 
shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? 

Id.  lb. 

Epicurus  (who  was  also  an  Atomick  Atheist,  having,  in 
all  probability,  a  mind  to  innovate  something,  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  have  borrowed  all  from  Democritus)  did  by 
violeuce  introduce  liberty  of  will  into  his  hypothesis. 

Cudivorth.  Intellectual  System,  Pref. 

But  every  man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedantrj-  and 
poetrj-;  every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  innovate. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 

For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  before^ 

That  change  thev  covet  makes  them  suffer  more. 

All  other  errours  but  disturb  a  State; 

But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate. 

Id.  Absalom  4*  Achitophel,  pt.  i. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  being  appointed  to  preach  the 
sermon,  did  so  mightily  extol  her  and  her  government,  and 
so  severely  taxed  the  disorders  which  he  thouglit  the  inno- 
vators were  guilty  of,  not  without  reflections  on  the  queen, 
that  he  was  thereupon  confined  to  his  house  till  the  parlia- 
ment met.— Burne/.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  15S8. 

The  words  of  Governor  Bernard's  ninth  letter,  written  in 
November,  17()5,  state  this  idea  very  strongly.  "  It  must," 
says  he,  "  have  been  supposed  such  an  innovation  as  a  Par- 
liamentary taxation  would  cause  a  great  alarm,  and  meet 
with  such  opposition  in  most  parts  of  America,  it  was  quita 


Why  should  not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arise  to 
assert  the  honour  of  the  antient  law,  and  to  defend  tlie 
temple  of  their  forefathers,  with  as  ardent  a  spirit  as  can 
inspire  any  innovator  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  the 
piety  and  the  glory  of  antient  ages  .' 

Id.  A  Letter  to  William  Elliot, -Esq. 

IN-NO'XIOUS.  )      Lat.  In-noxi:is,— 
Inno'.mouslv.       j      Doing  no  hurt  or  harm  ; 
hurtless,  harmless,  inoffensive. 

In  English,  innocuous  and  innoxious  appear  in- 
terchangeable :  innocent  differs  from  both  in  its 
application  to  the  null  of  the  agent,  and  his  con- 
sequent guiltlessness ;  and  in  its  application  to 
his  poiver,  and  consequent  imbecility. 

But  we  may  safely  use  them,  [purgatives,]  they  being  be- 
nign and  of  innoxious  qualities. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13. 


Id.  a.  b.  vii.  0. 17. 

By  virtue  built, 

It  touch'd  the  skies,  and  spread  o'er  shelter'd  earth 
An  ample  roof:  by  virtue  too  sustain'd. 
And  balanc'd  steady,  every  tempest  sung 
Innoxious  by,  or  bade  it  firmer  stand. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  ill. 
Swift  as  the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings. 
The  wcll-aim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings,  , 
But  blunted  by  the  brass  innoxious  falls. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

Mercury  which  is  innoxiously  given  in  many  cases  crude 

to  women  in  labour  and  others,  does  easily  acquire,  besides 

many  other  abstruse  medicinal  qualities,  not  only  an  emetick 

or  puigarive,  but  a  salivating  faculty. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

The  delusion  hath  led  us  into  no  iniquity,  and  authorized 
no  crimes :  it  has  been  the  most  innoxious  of  all  errors,  au 
error  pleading  for  everj'  virtue,  and  dissuading  from  every 
vice. — Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

INNUE'NDO.  \       Lat.  Innuendo,  from  innuere, 

I'nnuate,  v.  (to  nod  to,  to  give  a  nod  to,  to 
hint  or  intimate  by  a  nod,  and  thus,  consequen- 
tially,— 

A  hint  or  intimation  ;  an  insinuation. 

Innuate  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Chapman 
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k^  If  Agamemnon  would  innuaie,  that  as  this  sow  (being 
Epinyed)  is  free  from  Venus,  so  had  he  never  attempted  the 
dishonour  of  Briseis. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xix.  Comment. 

This,  by  an  »n«e»(io,  was  said  to  be  an  evidence  to  prove, 
that  lie  rSidneyl  was  in  a  plot  asainst  the  king's  life. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1GS4. 


lN-Nr'.MER.\J3LE.  "^       Fr.  and  Sp.  Innumer- 

In'nu'mf.rably.  \ahle;   It.  Innumerabile  ; 

In'Nu'merous.  J  Lat.  In-numerabilis. 

That  cannot  be  counted  or  told  ;  countless. 
There  was  neuer  tresour  of  terrestial  richesse. 
Nor  precious  stones  reckened  innumerable, 
To  be  of  comparison  vnto  your  high  poodnes. 

Chaucer.  Balades.  The  Craft  of  Loners. 

They  do  sometimes  bring  forth  an  innumerable  company 
of  people  to  amend  the  highways,  if  any  be  broken. 

Sir  T.  More.  Utopia,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  by  Robinson. 

Suddainlv  an  innumerable  flight 

Of  harraefull  fowles,  about  them  fluttering,  cride. 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  them  oft  did  smight. 
And  sore  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

He  who  brought  all  other  living  creatures  unto  man  to  see 
how  he  would  call  them,  and  would  make  use  of  Adam's 
appellation,  reserved  the  naming  of  man  to  himself:  neither 
is  tliere  any  one  of  his  innumerous  posterity  whom  he  knowes 
not  by  name.— B/).  Hall.  Select  Tlioughts,  No.  92. 


IN-OBE'DIENT.  ^  Ino, 
Inobe'diently.  VtheL; 
Inobe'dience.  )       Fr.. 


Who,  ylls  against  your  art,  innumerous 
Excositates,  supplies,  and  multiplies. 

Chapman.  Homer.  The  Fornace. 

The  earth  produces  him  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
beasts  to  feed,  clothe,  and  carry  him  ;  of  flowers  and  jewels 
to  delight  and  adorn  him  ;  of  fruits  to  sustain  and  refresh 
him  ;  of  stones  and  timber  to  lodge  him  ;  of  simples  to  cure 
him. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

Their  innumerably  various  actions  and  cross  designs  are 
brought  (commonly  without  and  often  against  their  wills)  to 
conspire  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  plot  worthy  of  God. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  143. 
At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gather'd  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  press'd. 
Head  above  head  :  and,  rang'rt  in  lusty  rows. 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

Persians  next  and  Jledes 

Advance,  an  infantry  select,  whose  mail. 
Bright-gilt  or  silvcr'd  o'er,  augments  the  light 
Of  sparkling  brands,  innumerably  wav'd. 

Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  xxix. 

Whence  her  innumerous  streams 

Flow  lucid  forth,  and  roll  through  trackless  ways 

Their  white  waves  o'er  the  sky. — Mallet.  Excursion,  c.  2. 

Inobaudire  is  found  in 
Latin  fathers. 
.  Inobedient ,-   It.  Inob- 
bedientc  ;   Sp.  Inobedicnte.      See  Disobey. 

For  inobedient,  we  should  now  use  disobedient. 

Not  hearkening  or  listening  to ;   not  yielding, 

not  submitting  ;  refusing  to  yield  or  submit  to  the 

will  or  authority  of  another ;  acting  contrary  to  ; 

resisting  rule,  or  order,  or  command,  or  authority. 

For  as  hi  inobedience  of  oo  man  manyebeen  maad  synners, 
80  hi  the  obedience  of  oon  manye  schuien  be  iuste. 

Wiclif.  Romai/ns,  c.  5, 

Inobedient  is  he  that  disobeyelh  for  despit  to  the  com- 
mandements  of  God,  and  to  his  soveraines,  and  to  his  gostly 
faier.— Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

Ther  is  inobedience,  avaunting,  ipocrisie,  despit,  arro- 
gance, &c.—Id.  lb. 

This  vice  of  inobedience 

Atiaine  the  reule  of  conscience 

All  that  is  humble  he  disaloweth 

That  he  toward  his  god  ne  boweth 

After  the  lawes  of  his  heste.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

Also  that  all  manor  of  conquestes  that  shoulde  bee  made 
by  vs  in  Fraunce  vpon  the  .laied  inobedienivs  out  of  the 
liuchie  of  Normandy  shal  be  doen  to  the  proffite  of  our  saied 
father.— //a/;.  Hen.  V.  an,  8. 

Wherfore  we  desyre  you  in  this  husynesse  to  ayde  vs,  that 
is  to  say,  with  money  and  with  men  of  warre,  to  the  entent 
that  these  inobedyent  Fresons  maye  be  subdued  and  brought 
to  obedyence.— Beriicrs.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  e.  214. 

I  [Marv]  do  most  humbly  beseech  the  king's  highness  my 
father.  [I'lenry  VIII.l  whom  I  have  obstinately  and  inobe- 
dicnlty  offended  in  the  denial  of  the  same  heretofore,  to 
forgive  mine  offences  therein,  and  to  take  me  to  his  most 
gracious  mercy. — Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  153S. 
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IN-OBSE'RVANT.  ^       See  Un.     It  is  usual 
Inobse'rvance.  >  to    write  C7?i-observed. 

Inobserva'tion.  j   Sp.  Inobservanle ;    Lat. 

In-observans.      See  Conserve. 
Heedless,  regardless,  inattentive. 

4.  The  fourth, — breach  and  inobservance  of  certain  whole- 
some and  politic  laws  for  government. 

Bacon.  The  Judicial  Charge,  Ij-c. 

The  enquirers  thereof  into  this  matter  had  no  other  way 
of  coming  to  the  author  of  the  law,  but  by  considering  the 
efi'ects  which  the  observance  or  innhservance  of  it  would  have 
on  mankind.— irariar/oB.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  4. 


IN-0'C'ULATE,  y.  ^        It.  Inocchiare,   inocu- 
Inoci'La'tion.  \lare;  Lsit.  Inocutare,  (in, 

Ino'cdlating,  )i.         |and  ocidus,  an  eye,)  to 
I.vo'ci'LATOR.  J  inei/e,  to  put  in  or  insert 

an  eije,  or  bud.  The  Turkish  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox  was  introduced  to  this  country  under 
the  name  of  Ingrafting.  See  Ingraff,  the  quota- 
tion from  Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 

To  insert  or  introduce  an  eye,  a  bud,  or  graft ; 
to  ingraft';  generally,  to  insert,  to  introduce;  to 
infect. 

There  is  a  way  to  graffe  hearbs  also  as  well  as  trees, 
namtly,  by  cutting  ofli'the  yong  sions  that  spring  out  of  the 
stalke,  and  therein  to  inoculate  as  it  were  the  seed  of  another 
plant,  within  the  pith  or  marow  thereof. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xix.  c.  8. 

The  unhappy  afSnity  of  Jehosaphat  with  Ahab  is  no  lesse 
guilty  of  this  slaughter,  then  Jehues  ambition  ;  this  match 
by  the  inoculation  of  one  bud,  hath  tainted  all  the  sap  of 
the  liouse  of  Judah.— 5^.  7/a«.   Cont.   Jehu. 

Men  generally  observe  the  age  of  the  moon  in  the  plant- 
ing of  all  kind  of  trees,  sowing  of  grain,  grafting  and  inocu- 
lating, and  pruning  of  fruit-trees.— iJay.  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Nor  is  this  metaphorical  inoculation  a  modern  invention, 
for  we  find  Homer  taking  tlie  freedom  to  place  the  eye  of 
an  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  in  one  of  his  principal  goddesses. 

Spectator,  No.  250. 


"  Ay.  but  should  any  of  them  die  !  what  moan 
Would  then  be  made,  for  vent'ring  thereupon." 

"  Ko  :  I  should  think  that  I  had  done  the  best ; 
And  be  resign 'd,  whatever  should  befall." 

"  But  could  you  really  be  so,  quite  at  rest  ?" 
"  I  could."—"  Then  why  inoculate  at  all  ?" 

Byrom.  On  Inoculation.   Written  when  jirst  practised. 

IN-0'DIATE,  V.  It.  Inodiare,  to  hate.  From 
the  Lat.  Odium,  hatred,  from  odisse,  to  hate.  As 
used  by  South,  (whose  word  it  appears  to  be,) 
see  Odious  :  — 

To  cause  a  hatred  of,  to  bring  into  hatred  or 
ilislike. 


For  those  of  the  ancienter  members  of  her  communion 
who  have  all  along  owned  and  contended  for  a  strict  con- 
formity of  her  rules  and  sanctions,  as  the  surest  course  to 
establish  her.  have  been  so  late  represented,  or  r.-ither  repro- 
bated under  the  inodialing  character  of  high  churchmen. 

Id.  vol.  iii.  Epis.  Ded. 

IN-0'DORATE.  )       Lat. /worforKS,  in,  (priv.) 
Ino'dorous.  f  and  odorus,  from  odor,  which 

Vossius  thinks  came  from  oSaSa,  the  Attic  preter- 

perfect  of  of-eif,   olere,   or  as  originally  written, 

od-ere,  to  smell. 

Having  no  smell ;  not  causing  the  sensation,  or 

acting  upon  the  sense,  of  smelling. 

Wliites  are  more  inodorale  (for  the  most  part)  than 
flowers  of  the  same  kind  coloured ;  as  is  found  in  single 
white  violets,  white  rose,  white  gilly-flowers,  white  stock- 
gilly-flowers,  fcc.  We  find  also,  that  blossoms  of  trees  that 
are  white,  are  commonly  inodorale:  as  cherries,  peares, 
plums.— BaeoH.  Naturall  Historic,  §  507. 

And  if  this  or  any  other  mechanical  fabrick  or  contexture 
be  the  cause  of  whiteness,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  some 
white  bodies  are  inndomns  and  insipid,  as  the  calx  of  harts- 
horn.—Bnyle.    Works,  vo\.  ill    p.  301. 
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The  water,  therefore,  which  he  says  he  saw  streamiug 
from  the  wound,  was  as  truly  water,  as  the  blood  wa.s  blood : 
the  pure  element  of  water,  transparent,  colourless,  insipid, 
inodorous  water.- jB;).  Hursley,  vol.  i.  Ser.  9. 

IN-OFFE'NSIVE.  ^       Lat.  Offensus,  from  o/- 
Inofie'.nsuelv.  \fend-ere,\o  strike  against, 

Inoffe'.nsiveness.     J  and,   consequentially,  to 

hurt.     And  in-ojf'ennive, — 

Hurtless,  harmless,  innocuous  ;  without  driving 

or  striking  against,  (sc. )  anything  to  break  or 

impede  the  course  or  progress ;    and,  therefore, 

uninterrupted,  unobstructed. 

Is  the  wisdom  of  God  or  the  charitable  framing  of  Cod't 
word  otherwise  inoffensire  to  the  Pope's  ear,  than  as  he  may 
turn  it  to  the  working  of  his  mysterious  iniquity  ? 

Milton.  Animadv.  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defenca, 

For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  moust,  and  meathcs 

From  many  a  berrie.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  V. 

Whether  the  Sun  predominant  in  heav'n 

Rise  on  the  Earth,  or  Earth  rise  on  the  Sun, 

Hee  from  the  East  his  flaming  rode  begin, 

Or  shee  from  West  her  silent  course  advance 

With  inoffensire  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

I  desire  these  my  suggestions  should  be  as  inoffensively 
taken,  as  they  are  innocently  tendred. 

Fuller.   Worthies  of  England,  o.  11. 

Here  must  hee  wisdome,  and  inoffensivenesse  oS  axxiaige, 
as  of  one  that  goes  ever  under  monitors. 

Bp.HalL,  Ep.6.  Dec.4. 

So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide 
In  a  smooth  course,  and  inoffensive  tide ; 
But  if  witli  dams  ils  current  we  restrain. 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  iii. 

I  never  knew  any  that  would  do  it  so  freely,  and  that 

knew  how  to  manage  that  freedom  of  speecli  so  inoffeusitely. 

Lloyd.  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Bp.  Willtins. 

Useful  and  inoffensive  animals  have  a  claim  to  our  ten- 
derness, and  it  is  honourable  to  our  nature  to  befriend  them. 
Beatlie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  5. 

1  could  not  have  spoken  upon  it  at  all  without  dissenting 
from  you  in  conjunction  with  many  others,  and  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  have  signified  my  dissent  more  inoffensively. — ■ 
Wnrburton.  Works,  vol.  xii.  Lowth  to  Warburlon,  (Sept.  9, 
1756.) 

IN-OFFFCIOU,S.  Fr.  Lwfficieu.r ;  It.  Inoffi. 
cioso  ;   Lat.  In-officiosus,  undutiful. 

Undutiful,  inattentive  to  duty ;  or,  as  Florio 
interprets  the  It.  Inojficioso,  ungentle,  that  doth 
no  good  turn  for  his  friend. 

Genius.  Up,  thou  tame  river,  wake; 
And  from  thy  liquid  limbes  this  slumber  shake-  ; 
Thou  drown'st  thy  selfe  in  inofficious  sleepe. 

B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment, 

IN-OPERA'TION.  >      A  working  within  ;  an 
In-o'perative.  f  efficient      working      or 

agency. 

Inoperative,  {in,  priv. ) — not  able  to  work ;  doing 
no  work. 

■\\nien  he  speaks  of  this,  here  is  not  a  cold  and  feeble  pre- 
vention, but  an  effectual  inoperation,  yea  a  powerful  crea- 
tion.—J?;j,  Hull.  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

vVhether  therefore,  as  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  imputa- 
tion, or,  as  inchoately  just  by  thv  gracious  inoperation,  we 
are  in  both,  thy  dove,  thy  undefiled  ;  in  spiglit  of  all  the 
blemishes  of  her  outward  administrations,  God's  church  is 
beautifuU.— Zd.  Beauty  S;  Umtic  of  the  Church. 

For  though  indeed  the  divine  knowledge  (as  all  other 
knowledge)  be  of  itself  innperative  ;  (the  proper  nature  of 
knowledge  being  only  to  apprehend  and  judge  of  what  cornea 
before  it,  and  rather  to  suppose  than  to  work  upon  its  object.) 


IN-OrPORTU'NE.    Lat.  In-opportunus.    S&a 
Importune. 

Inconvenient,  unsuitable,  unseasonable. 


and  difference.— B;).r«i//or.  Great  Exemplar,  yt.  iii.  ads.  15, 

If  at  any  time  I  seeme  to  study  you  more  inquisitively,  It 
is  for  no  other  end.  but  to  know  how  to  present  you  to  God, 
in  my  prayers,  and  what  to  ask  of  him  for  you  ;  for  even 
that  holy  exercise  may  not  he  done  inopportunely,  no  aOI 
importuncly. — Donne.  Let.  to  Sir  H.  G. 
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It.  Inordinato ;    Sp.  In- 
Lat.  In-ordi- 


natiis. 

Out  of,  beyond  all  bounds 
or  limits ;  boundless,  il- 
imnioderate,   intemperate. 


IN-0'RDINATE 

Ino'rdinately. 
Ino'rdinateness. 
Inordina'tion. 
Ino'rdinacy. 
limitable,   excessive 
unruly,  irregular. 

Inordination  is  not  unfrequent  in  Bp.  Taylor. 
As  Juuinall  doth  record 
A  small  defaute  in  a  greate  lorde 
A  lytic  cryme  in  a  great  estate 
Js  much  more  inordinate. 

Skelion.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court} 
Or  if  thou  geue  vs  aboundaunce  aboue  that  we  desire, 
then  geue  vs  an  hart  to  vse  it,  and  to  bestow  it  for  that  pur- 
pose thou  gauest  it,  and  to  deale  with  our  neighbours,  and 
not  to  loue  it  inordinallij.—l'yndall.  Workes,  p.  222. 
Jaq.  Sir,  this  is  from  your  wonted  course  at  home, 


Marius,  by  fulfilling  their  inordinate  desires,  quite  lost 
them  all  the  power  for  which  they  had  so  long  bin  striving, 
and  left  them  under  the  tyranny  of  Sylla. 

Milton.  Waij  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

So  inordinately  [was  he,  Edwy,]  given  to  his  pleasure,  that 
on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation,  he  abruptly  withdrew 
himself  from  the  company  of  his  peers,  whether  in  banquet 
or  consultation,  to  sit  wantoning  in  the  chamber  with  his 
Algiva.— .1/J/toH.  The  History  of  England,  b.  v. 

He  who  is  mercy  itself  abhorres  cruelty  in  his  creature 
above  an  other  inordinatenesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cant.  The  Gibeonites  Revenged. 

If  we  add,  that  fear,  unreasonable  fear,  is  also  supersti- 
tion, and  an  ingredient  in  its  definition  ;  we  are  taught  by 
this  word  to  signifle  all  irregularity  and  inordination  ia 
actions  of  religion.— jBy).  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  S. 

'Tis,  I  say,  greet  odds,  but  thit  we  should  be  caryed  to  in- 
ordinacy,  and  exceed  the  bounds  the  divine  laws  have  set 
UB.— G(anri«.  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

A  righteous  man  is  compared  to  the  palme  tree,  whose 
leafe  never  fades,  [Ps.  i.]  whereas  other  trees  bring  forth  by 
fits ;  and  by  fits  to  be  much  in  duties  is  not  a  sign  of  growth, 
but  weaknesse,  it  is  out  of  inordinacie. 

Goodwin.  A  Christian's  Growth,  c.  4. 

Peace,  eipiii-ii,  [is]  a  composedness  and  scdateness  of 
spirit ;  free  from  all  inordinate  perturbations,  and  without 
any  kind  of  itch  of  quarrelling  with  others. 

Bp.  Wilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.I7. 

He  is  charged  to  have  done  it  inordinately,  for  private 
lucre  and  profit.— S(ri7pe.  Memorials.  Queen  Mary,  an.  i55i. 

Their  object  is  to  merge  all  natural  and  all  social  senti- 
ment in  inordinate  vanity. 

Burke.  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

IN-ORGA'NICAL.      See  Disorganize. 

Not  having-  the  organical  or  instrumental  parts  ; 
the  instrumental  construction,  arrangement,  or 
disposition  of  parts. 

ilanv  erroneous  opinions  are  about  the  essence  and  ori- 
glnall  of  it  [the  rationall  soule]  -,  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno 
held;  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus  ;  number,  as  Xenocrafes  ; 
whether  it  be  organicil,  or  inorganical ;  seated  in  the  brain, 
heart,  or  bloud  ;  mortall  or  immortall ;  how  it  comes  into  the 
\ioiy.— Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  26. 

The  moistening  particles  that  rove  up  and  down  in  the 
air,  are  able  to  exercise  a  notable  (and  if  I  may  so  call  it,  a 
mechanical)  force,  even  upon  inanimate  and  inorganical 
bodies.— £»(/(.'.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  799. 

IN-0'RMOUS,  i.  e.  Enormous,  (qv.) 

Immoderate,  excessive. 

And  'tis  not  difhcult  to  observe  what  an  iiiormoiis  strength. 
Dad  education  hath  to  depraue  and  pervert  well  dispos'd  iu- 
clinations.— G/ani'!».  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  2. 

IN-0'SCULATE, 

Inoscui.a'tion'. 
mouth  or  lips,  from  osculum,  a  little  mouth. 

To  conjoin,  to  counite  ;  by  touch  or  contact  at 
the  extremities. 

Now  this  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  is  branched  to  the 
praecordia  also,  in  some  measure  by  inosculating  with  one 
of  its  nerves.— Dcr/iaJJi.  Physico-Theology,  b.  v.  c.  8. 

By  means  of  the  curious  lodgment  and  inosculations  of 
the  auditory  nerves  before  mentioned,  the  orgasms  of  the 
spirits  should  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind  in  a 
great  measure  quieted  and  stilled. — Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  vulgar  argument  from 
analogy  between  plants  and  animals  loseth  much  of  its 
force,  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  supposed  circulation  of 
the  rap,  from  the  root  or  lacteals  through  the  arteries,  and 
thence  returning,  by  inosculations,  through  the  veins  or 
bark  vessels  to  the  root  or  lacteals  again,  is  in  no  sort  con- 
fprraaUl?  ot  analogous  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Bcrkei.eij.  Siris,  5.  M. 


)      Lat.  In,  and  osculari, 
\  to  kiss,  to  touch  with  the 


INQ 

INOUGH,  i.e.  Enough.  See  quotation  from 
Tyndall  in  v.  Insatiable. 

IN-PALE.     See  Impale. 

Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah  a 
lyon  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed,  Simeon  3  sword  inpale, 
the  point  erected,  &c. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

IN-PA'RDONABLE.     See  Impardonable. 
Shewyng  the  that  if  they  dyde  otherw5-se,   they  shulde 
score  trespasse  agaynst  hym  so  yt  it  shulde  be  inpardonable. 
Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  3C6. 

IN-PLO'TTING.  See  CoMPLOT.  Plot,  \.  e. 
pliijhted  or  pledged. 

Or  whilst  we  spend  the  freshest  of  our  time, 
The  sweets  of  youth  inplotting  in  the  air : 
Alas  1  how  oft  we  fall,  hoping  to  climb. 

Daniel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

IN-QUEST.     See  Inquire. 

IN-QUI'ET,  r.  ^       Also  written  E/h.     Fr.  7n- 

Inqui'et,  n.  quieter;   It.  Inquietare :    Sp. 

Inquiet.a'tion.     KlnquietaTi     Lat.  In-quietare. 

Inqui'etness.       I   See  Disqi-iet. 

Inqui'etude.  J  To  deprive  of  quiet  or 
repose,  case,  rest,  peace,  or  tranquillity ;  to  dis- 
ease or  make  uneasy  ;  to  discompose,  to  disturb, 
to  vex,  to  harass. 

Durynge  the  more  part  of  his  reigne  he  [Hen.  VI  I]  was 
lyttle  or  nothyng  inquieted. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  24. 

For  albeit  these  batails  and  persecucions  skater)  inquiet) 
and  trouble  y  chirches  of  goodmen  in  these  heuey 
of  empyres  and  kyngdoms)  yet  haue  the  godly 
present  consolation. — Joyc.  Ej:pcs.  of  Daniel,  c.  5 


robry,  "and  somtime  to  murder,  to  the  inguietatio  of  good 
men,  and  fynally  to  thevr  owne  destruction  ? 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
It  wil  gender  sedicions  and  vprores  and  miche  inquietenea 
in  thy  realme.— Joj/e.  Expos,  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 

That  no  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  &c. 
be  troubled,  impeached,  sued,  inquieted  or  molested,  for,  or 
by  reason  of  any  offence. 

Milton.  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace,  S^c. 

We  are  so  far  from  being  completely  happy  as  long  as  any 
disease  or  inquietude  of  mind  or  body  does  attend  us;  that 
the  hope  of  being  delivered  is  the  only  argument  that  can 
afford  us  any  solid  and  rational  comfort  in  our  afflictions. 

Pleydell.  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  J.  Glanvil. 

None  lives  in  this  tumultuous  state  of  things, 

Where  every  morning  sun  new  troubles  brings, 

But  bold  inquietudes  will  break  his  rest. 

And  gloomy  thoughts  disturb  his  anxious  breast. 

Pomfret.  To  his  Friend  under  Affliction. 

The  humble  and  obedient  lay  subjects  be  brought  into 
this  ambiguity,  whether  they  may  execute  the  king's  laws 
according  to  his  jurisdiction  royal,  for  dread  of  the  same 
censures  and  pains  comprised  in  the  same  laws,  so  by  them 
made  in  their  convocation,  to  the  great  trouble  and  inquieta- 
Uon  of  the  lay  subjects,  8;c. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  S,-  Slate,  b.  ii.  Notes. 

Yet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla's  breast 
Claim  but  the  second  place :  there  mighty  love 
Has  fix'd  his  hopes,  inquietudes,  and  fears. 
His  glowing  wishes,  and  his  jealous  pangs. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

I'N-QUINATE,  V.  >       Lat.  Inquinare,   atuvi. 

Inqiiina'tion.  )  See  Coinquinate. 

To  pollute,  to  contaminate,  to  defile,  to  corrupt. 
'  And  the  middle  action,  which  produceth  such  imperfect 
bodies,  is  fitly  called,  (by  some  of  the  ancients.)  jn^KiKafiow, 
Bacon.  Nnturall  Historic,  §  837. 


Wlien  they  have  thus  rid  away  the  garbage,  and  cleansed 
the  corpse,  the  rest  tliey  iuibalme  and  be  careful!  off:  for  to 
say  a  truth,  these  inwards  be  the  very  pollution  and  inqui- 
naiinn  of  the  flesh.— /foZ/anrf.  Plutarch,  p.  280. 

But  as  it  [the  air]  is  particul.irly  inquinated,  infected, 
participating  of  the  various  accidents,  and  Informed  by  ex- 
trinsical causes  which  render  it  noxious  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  derive  and  make  use  of  it  for  life. 

Evelyn.  Fumifugium,  pt.  vi. 

For  an  opinion  it  was  of  that  nation  [Egyptian]  that  Ibis 

feeding  upon  serpents,  that  venomous  food  so  inquinated 

their  ovall  conceptions,  or  eggs  within  their  bodies,  that 

tliey  sometimes  came  forth  in  serpentine  .shapes. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
A  rule,  I  fear  [observed  in  the  times  of  purification]  not 
so  well  observed  by  Christians ;  whereby  not  onely  concep- 
tions are  prevented,  but  if  they  proceed,  so  vitiated  and 
defiled,  that  durable  inquinations  remain  upon  the  birth. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
)120 


INQat'RE,  t) 

Inqui'rable. 

Inqui'rent. 

Inqui'rer. 

Inqli'rt. 

I'nqlest. 

Inquisi'tion. 

Inquisi'tional. 

Inqdi'sitive. 

IsQUl'siTIVELY. 

Inqui'sitiveness. 

Inqui'sitor 

Insuisito'rial. 

Inquisito'riol's. 

Inquisitu'rient. 


INQ 

Also  En.  Fr.  Enqueriri 
It.  Inquirere  ;  Sp.  Inquirer; 
Lat.  Inquirere,  {in,  and 
qucerere,  to  seek. )  Enquire 
is  perhaps  as  common  as 
in  ;  but  in-quest  decidedly 
prevails  ;  and  inquisition, 
&c.  v/ere  never  otherwise 
written. 

To  seek,  search,  or  ex- 
amine into  or  after  :  to  ask 
or  interrogate;  to  inves- 
tigate. 


Men  may  not  wete,  why  turneth  euery  wind 
Nor  waxen  wise,  nor  been  inquisilife 
To  know  secret  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Loue. 
Me  liketh  not  in  other  plare 
To  let  no  man  of  his  grace 
Ne  for  to  be  inquisilife 
To  knowe  an  other  man's  life, 
Where  thai  he  loue,  or  loue  nought.— Goicer.  Con.  A.  b.  ii. 

Nothing  doubting  but  that  your  fauourable  eies  will  vouch- 
safe to  behold  me  as  I  am.  and  neuer  be  so  curious  as  to  in- 
quire what  I  haue  bene. — Gascoigne.  Steele  Gtas. 

Wherupon  al  we  of  the  inquest  together  went  vp  into  the 
sayd  tower,  where  we  found  the  body  of  the  sayd  Hun  hagirg 
vpon  a  staple  of  iron  i 

They  went  out  all  to  the  gate,  and  made  inquisition  for 
their  frieudes,  of  those  few  that  remained  from  the  plague 
IS  tliey  came  oute  of  the  shippes.— Go/rfynp.  Justine,  fol.  it2. 

In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  flue  hundred  se- 
uentie-foure,  the  Inquisition  began  to  be  established  in  the 
Indies,  very  much  against  the  mindes  of  many  of  the  Spa- 
niards themselues.— .Hac/ciui//.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  479. 

They  had  perfect  knowledge  and  intelligence,  that  many 
of  vs  were  become  very  rich,  as  hath  bene  already  declared, 
and  therefore  we  were  a  very  good  booty  and  pray  to  tho 
inquisitors.— Id.  lb. 

Of  such  (saide  he)  I  chiefly  doe  inquere. 

And  shall  you  well  rewarde  to  shew  the  place,' 
In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  dayes  doth  weare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.l. 

Of  faerie  lond  yet  if  he  more  inquire 

By  certaine  signes  heere  set  in  sundry  place, 
He  may  it  find.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  Introd 

There  may  be  many  more  things  inquirablc  by  ycu 
throughout  all  the  former  parts,  which  it  were  overlong  in 
particular  to  recite.— Bacon.  The  Judicial  Charge,  Ssc. 

He  answereth  all  sincere  inquirers  of  truth,  as  he  did  Saint 
Thomas,  I  am  the  way  and  the  truth,  and  none  commeth  to 
verity  but  by  mi:.—Mountague.  Dev.Ess.  pt.  i.  Treat.  8.  s.l. 

But  when  he  lookt  about  on  euery  side. 
To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  entertaine, 
To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  faine, 

Ho  could  no  path  nor  tract  of  foot  descry, 
Ne  by  inquiry  learne,  nor  ghesse  by  ayme. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 

Mongst  which  it  fell  into  that  faeries  mind. 
To  aske  this  Briton  mayd,  what  vncouth  wind 

Brought  her  into  those  parts,  and  what  inquest 
Made  her  dissemble  her  disguised  kind.— /d.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

But  what  concerns  it  thee  when  I  begin 
Mv  everlasting  kingdom  ?    Why  art  thou 
So'llicitous  ?  what  moves  thy  inquisition? 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 


And  ever  as  they  met  with  any,  they  would  flocke  about 
them,  and  bee  very  inquisilirr:  neither  could  they  bee 
plucked  away  from  them  of  their  acquaintance  and  know- 
ledge, before  they  had  questioned  every  particular  circum- 
stance from  point  to  point  in  oTdei.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  436. 

If  at  any  lime  I  secme  to  study  you  more  inquisitively,  it 
is  for  no  other  end  but  to  know  how  to  present  you  to  God 
in  my  prayers,  and  what  to  ask  of  him  for  you  ;  for  even 
that  holy  exercise  may  not  be  done  inopportunelv,  no  nor 
importunely.— Bonne.  Letters,  p.  209.  To  Sir  H.  G. 

Wherefore  in  this  inferiour  element  man's  inquisilivenesa 
cannot  be  exorbitant ;  this  is  the  part  of  the  world  which 
God  hath  most  specially  delivered  to  man's  disputation. 

Mountague.  Dcvoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  1.  s.  2. 

He  [J.  Caesar]  was  constrain'd  to  hide  his  head,  and  (albeit 
the  quartaine  ague  hung  sore  upon  him)  to  change  almost 
every  night  his  stanting  holes  wherein  bee  lurked  :  yea,  and 
to  redeeme  himself  with  a  peece  of  money  out  of  the  inquisi.. 
tours'  bauds  that  m.-ide  search  for  Kim.— Holland,  Suet,  p.l, 


INK 

C.  liicinius.  tlta  Pretmir,  put  to  question  in  the  senat,— 
Wliom  they  would  have  to  sit  upon  the  inquisition  according' 
tu  the  forme  of  the  said  law.  And  tlie  L.  L.  ordained  him- 
Eelfe  to  be  inquisitor.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1127. 

Under  ■n'hose  [tliis  impertinent  yolce  of  prelaty]  inqnisi- 
iori'ius  and  tyrannical  duncery,  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can 
nourish.— jl/i//tm.  T/m  Reason  of  C/turch  Government. 

And  this  was  the  rare  morsel  so  oflidously  snatch'd  up, 
and  so  ill-favour'dly  imitated  by  our  inguisituricnt  bishops, 
anO  the  attendant  minorities  their  chaplains. 

Id.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

That  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  contained  in  the 
NViv  Test.iment,  is  a  true  relation  of  matters  of  fact,  (not  to 
iiis'bt  here  on  the  testimony  of  his  disciples  and  followers, 
which  shall  he  considered  hereafter  in  its  proper  place,)  will, 
lo  a  rational  inquirer,  appear  verv  credible  from  hence. 

C/<i)7.-i'.  Eiidences,  Prop.  13. 

And  all  th.it  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  this  art  [medi- 
cint]  will  undoulitedly  be  found,  if  able  men,  and  such  as 
are  instructed  in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make  a  further  in- 
quirij  into  it ;  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  that  which  is 
hitherto  unknown,  by  that  which  is  already  known. 

Drt/den.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painling. 


Brederode.  in  confidence  of  the  general  favour,  came  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  gentlemen,  through  the  provinces, 
to  Brussels,  and  in  bold  terms  petitioned  the  governess  for 
dholishingthe  inquisition  and  edicts  about  religion,  and  that 
new  ones  should  be  framed  by  a  convention  of  the  States. 
Sir  W.  Temple.   Upon  the  United  Provinces,  c.  1. 

This  when  I  saw.  inquisitive  to  know 

The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show, 

I  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 

Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longing  mind. 

Drydcn.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

This  accident  made  him  long  after  apprehend  more  from 
the  physicians  tlian  the  disease,  and  was  possibly  the  occa- 
sion that  made  him  afterwards  so  inqui.Hliceli/  apply  him- 
Belf  to  the  study  of  physick,  that  he  might  have  the  less 
need  of  them  that  profess  it. 

JBoi/lc.  IVarRs,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  Life. 

These  men,  he  oy^rci  ine  .^"m,  theological  matters  that 
inquisitivenexs  .in.\  ^li.h  'ii,!  li.is  made  in  our  age  such  a 
hai>py  progr^s^  111   .  ;is.  will  make  explications 

and  (iiscoveric;^  t,    !  iiipre  than  I  have  s,iid  in 

praiseof  the  stmh  ••,  ,.i,i  i,   ,  i  ,n,  and  the  divine  books  that 
contain  the  articles  of  it.— it/.  Iti.  vol.  iv.  p.  IS. 

"Where  they  looked  for  proof,  it  was  in  a  way  more  be- 
coming inquisitors  than  judges. 

Burnet.  Ou'it  Time,  an.  1C90. 

E'en  Delia's  eye. 

As  in  a  garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 

Inquircnt,  curious.— .S/(e»s/one.  Moral  Pieces,  pt.  ii. 

Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 

Learn  from  e.\pert  i>iquirers  after  truth: 

■Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak, 

Is  uot  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 

Cozvper.  Tirocinium, 

"Whatever  his  natural  parts  may  be,  I  catmot  recognize  in 
his  few  and  idle  years  the  competence  to  judge  of  my  long 
and  laborious  life.  If  I  can  help  it,  he  shall  not  be  on  the 
inquest  of  my  quantum  mctuil. 

Burlce.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

Seriously  it  is  a  sad  case !  that  one  well-meaning  man 
Bhould  so  wildly  mistake  the  end  and  design  of  another,  as 
not  to  see  by  the  turn  and  cast  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, that  it  is  thought  irony,  addressed  to  some 
hot  liigots  then  in  power,  to  sliew  them  what  dismal  effects 
that  inqnisilionnl  spirit,  with  which  they  were  possessed, 
would  have  on  literature  in  general,  at  a  time  when  public 
liberty  looked  with  a  very  sickly  face  I 

Warburton.  Dedication  to  the  Free-thinhers,  an.  ITSS. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work ! 

"Which  not  ev'n  critics  criticise  ;  that  holds 

Inquisitire  attention  while  I  read. 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break. 

Cowper.   Task,  b.  Iv. 

Mr-  Boswell,  whose  inqvisitiveness  is  seconded  by  great 
activity,  scrambled  in  at  a  high  window,  but  found  the  btairs 
within  broken,  and  could  not  reach  the  top. 

Johnson.  A  Journej  to  the  Western  Islarde. 

IN-RAGE,  V.     More  commonly  £h. 
To  fill  with  rage,  with  raving  passion ;  to  vex, 
provoke,  or  irritate  excessively  ;  to  exasperate. 
"When  I  awaking  all  inragde 

doe  baiue  my  breast  with  streames. 

Turbervile.  The  Lover  to  hia  earefuU  Bed,  ^e. 
Nor,  soaldierlike,  started  with  new  alarms, 
Nor  dreads  the  sea's  inraged  harms. 

F.  Beaumont.  The  Pralst  of  a  Country  Life. 
Or  moTtall,  or  a  power  above 
Jnrng'd  by  fury,  or  by  love, 
Or  both,  I  know  not. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorall   b.  t.  s.  2. 


INR 

IN-  R  A I L,  v.     Also  written  En. 

To  surround  or  enclose,  (sc.)  as  with  mils. 

"Whereliy  it  plainely  appeareth  that  in  things  indifferent, 
what  the  whole  church  doth  thinke  conuenient  for  the  whole, 
the  same  if  any  part  doe  wilfally  violate,  it  may  be  reformed 
and  inrayled  against  by  that  generall  authoritie  whereunto 
each  particular  is  subject,  and  that  the  spirit  of  singularitie 
in  a  few  ought  to  giue  place  vnto  pulilike  iudgement. 

Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Polilie,  b.  iv.  §  13. 

IN-RA'PTURE,i>.     Aho  En. 
To  bear  or  carry  away,  to  hurry  away,  (sc.) 
with  any  overpowering  feeling,  to  ecstasy. 

When  the  genius  of  the  artists  is  equal,  who  can  doubt  of 
giving  the  preference  to  that  representation,  which,  striking 
on  the  sight,  grows  almost  into  reality,  and  is  hardly  con- 
sidered by  the  inraptured  thought  as  fiction. 

Hurd.  On  Poetical  Imitaiion. 

IN-RICH,  y.   >      A\%o  En. 

Inri'ciiing,  n.  )  To  collect,  accumulate,  heap 
or  rake  togethei-,  (sc.)  money,  cattle,  goods,  lands, 
knowledge;  any  thing  coveted  or  desired  ;  to  ac- 
quire or  confer  wealth  or  opulence ;  to  confer 
fertility  or  joroductiveness ;  to  make  or  cause  to 
be  productive  or  fruitful,  to  fertilize. 

The  foresaid  king  John  died  without  issue  rnale,  and 
thereupon  his  brother  Vut  was  greatly  inriclied,  and  caused 
himselfe  to  be  named  Can.— HacJ.hujI.  Voijnges,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

But  then  the  blossoms    iviinh  ;   i .,',.,' each  spray, 

Allur'd  her  looke  :  \^  i .    :    :,   lij-races 

Did  in  her  garland  r!  pl.ires. 


totle  herin  are  strictly  to  be 
vhich  in  them  that  know  art, 
and  use  judgement,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  inriching 
oi  att.— Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

Even  among  those  things,  that  are  already  practised  by 

farriers,    shepherds,    and    graziers,   there  are  many  such 

things,  as  we  have   newly   mentioned,  which  m.ay  serve 

either  to  inrich  or  illustrate  the  w.ay  of  curing  human'hodies. 

Bogle.   Works, 


INS 


i-ol.  ii.  p.  11)9. 
IN-RI'GHTED.     Entitled  by  right. 
If  he  be  righteousness  in  himself,  and  holy,  and  victor 


over  his  enemies, 
are  we  too  in  him 
come  what  he  is,  < 
with  all  his  godds. 


from  wrath  and  death  ;  then 
or  he  is  ours,  and  so  ours,  that  we  be- 
inrighted  to  all  he  hath,  and  endowed 
Lcigliton.  Ten  Sermons,  Ser.  5. 


IN-RI'NGED.     Alsoi:». 

Surrounded, — as  with  a  rit 
When  Richmond  orderly  in  all 

Had  battelled  his  ayde, 
Inringrd  by  his  complices. 


IN-ROAD.     Road,  or  rode,  past  part,  of  ride. 
A  ride  in,  (sc. )  for  assault  or  attack ;    an  in- 
cursion, an  invasion,  an  incroachment. 

Neither  wer  there  any  more  inrodes  now  by  land  as  they 
were  wout  to  be  from  Corinth  .<-ide  by  the  way  of  Megara 
along  into  their  territories.— i/oWnxd.  Livivs,  p.  7S5. 

Far  from  their  inroads,  in  my  pastures  feed 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  the  pamper'd  steed. 

Tickett.  Iliad,  b.  i. 
Behold  on  Sambro  and  Ticino's  plain 
He  spreads  his  troops,  whose  inrtiad  to  sustain 
See  Eutar  comes,  and  with  resistless  force 
And  dreadful  slaughter  stops  their  daring  course. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xx:iiil. 

IN-ROLL.u.  \      More  commonly  En. 

Inro'llment.  (  To  write  or  inscribe  upon  a 
roll,  (sc.)  of  parchment  or  paper;  to  enregister, 
to  record ;  to  write  or  inscribe  in  a  register  or 
record. 

A  straunge  disease,  a  griefe  exceeding  great, 
A  man  to  haue  his  heart  in  flame  inrotde, 
In  short  that  he  can  neuer  choose  bu:  sweat, 
And  feele  his  feete  benumde  with  frostie  colde. 

Turbervile.  Of  Jalousie. 

From  that  pretense. 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 

On  every  conscience ;  laws  which  none  sliall  finde 

Left  them  inrould,  or  what  the  spirit  within 

Shall  on  the  heart  engrawe.— Milton.  Paradise  lojf.b.xU. 

Vanessa  be  the  name 

By  which  thou  shalt  be  known  to  fame  ; 

Vanessa,  by  the  gods  inroird  : 

Her  name  on  earth  shall  not  be  told. 

Swift.  Cadentu  i  Vanessa. 
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And  these  presents,  c 
nil  men  whom  it  shall  c 
charge  in  that  behalf,  although  express  memion,  Sc. 

Drgden.  Prose  W;rks,  vol.  i.  App.  DrgUcn's  Patent., 

lid  tradesmen,  may  b8 
iparlmtnts. 
Burlie.  On  Economical  Reform. 

IN-SALU'BRIOrS.  )       Fr.  Imnhhre,  in.ialu- 
lNs..iiA:'uRiTY.  )  brilc;    Lat.  Jn-saluhris, 

in,  and  salubris,  from  sahis,  safety,  health. 
Unhealthy,  unwholesome  ;  noxious. 
From  the  i 

cina  Slatira,  we  may  lie  invited  to 

ways,  as  yet  unthought  of,  lo  investigate  the  wholesome, 

or  insalubrity  of  aliments. — Bogle.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill 

Be  pacified,— if  outward  things  are  p-t-at. 

Pompous  expences,  and  parades  august. 
And  Courts, — that  insalulir' 


Cliap.  c.xlv.  The  philosopher  Socrates  sliows  the  cause  nf 
the  insalubrity  of  a  passage  between  two  mountains  \a 
Armenia,  by  means  of  a  polished  min  our  of  sletl. 

ll'arton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  C2. 

IN- SANE.  ^        It.  ami  Sp.  Insarna  ,    Lat.  /.,- 
Insa'me.         >  sayiiis.  insniiia,  and  insanitas  ;    in, 
Insa'nity.    j  and  .'<uniix,  sound. 
"The  insane  root,"  or  root  that  causes  insanittj. 

Insavie  is  produced  by  Mr.  Steevcns  ; 

Unsoundness,  as  applied  to  the  mind  or  uiculties 
of  the  mind  ;  deprivation  of  a  sound  mind  or 
understanding;  madness;  lunacy. 

Banq.  "Were  such  things  here,  ns  we  doe  speake  about  ? 
Or  haue  we  eaten  on  the  iusiuie  root. 
That  takes  the  Keason  prisoner. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  i  sc.  3. 
the  days  nf  sixth  Henry,  Jack  Cade  made  n  bvag. 


"With  a  multituile  of  i 


Afle 


little 


I  consequence, 


For  Alexander  Iden  he  did  his  di, 
Wilfred  Holme.  Fall  .$-  evil 

There  is  a  parti.il  insanilq  of  mind 
This  partial ;  •;i./B;/y  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the 
mitting  of  any  offence  for  its  matter  capital. 

Hate.  Pleas  of  the  Cr 


cessc  nf  Rebellion 
1  a  tot.al  insaiiilu 


Soon  after  Drj-den's  death. 
insane,  and  was  confined  und 
Amt.—Dvyden.  Life  by  Malui. 


;  [Lady  Elizabeth]  bLcaiiie 


■  the 


The  frenzy  of  th( 
Ev  nicd'cine  well 
The  heart's  !«sa„ 


is  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who  hafU 

nsanitg. 

tin.  Remarks  ok  Ecclesiaslical  llhlory. 

brain  may  he  rcdress'd 

applied,  but  without  grace 

((/admits  no  cure.— Cuii/je)-.  TasJ;,\i  \U 

IN-SA'TIABLE.  ^        Also  formeriv  C'n.      Fr. 

Insa'tiadle.ness.      j   Insatiable;  It.  Insaziabile ; 

Ln'Sa'tiablt.  \  S^i.  Insaciable ;    L\\t.  Lisa'- 

Insa'tiate.  I  tiahilis,  in,  (priv. )  and  sn. 

Insa'tiately.  j  tiare,  to  suffice  or  content, 
to  give  enough ;  from  satis. 

That  cannot  have  enough  ;  cannot  be  filler!, 
I  suflSced,  or  contented  ;  whose  desires  or  appetites 
cannot  be  contented  or  fulfilled. 

"XVith  their  venge.aunce  insaciahle 
Now  haue  they  him  entreated  so 
That  to  report  it  is  to  lamentable. 

Chaucer.  The  Lamentation  of  Uarie  Uagdaleinc. 
The  insaciale  coueteous  mer 
open  tlieir  affection,  but  locke  ' 

Gulden  Boke,  c.  17. 
Salamo  saith  in  the  xxx  of  his  prouerbes,  three  things  ore 
imaciable  and  the  fourth  sayth  ueuer,  it  is  inonyh. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  434. 
Insatiable  Time  thus  all  things  doth  devour: 
What  ever  saw  the  suu,  that  is  not  in  Time's  power? 

Drayton.  Potg-Olbion,  S.  2. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  unreasonablenesse  of  desire  and  Insa. 
tiablencsse  in  infidelity:  it  never  knowes  when  it  hath  evi- 
dence enough.— .Bp. /fa«.  Cont.  Mallhcw  called. 

As  the  eye  in  its  owne  nature  is  covetous,  in  that  it  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  (Eccles.  i  S.)  so  the  eye  of  the  covetous 
hath  a  more  particular  insatiablenessp. 

Id.   Tlie  Fashions  of  the  World. 
At  whose  deliberate  and  unusual  birth. 

The  heavens  were  said  to  council  to  retire, 
And,  in  aspects  of  happiness  and  mirth. 
Brealh'd  lilm  a  spirit  insntinbly  to  aspire. 

Drn,don.  The  Barons'  TTcrs,  h  i 

ro 


are  neuer  content,  i 


■  wyll 


IKS 

Tl'at  Gr.d  impartial  and  so  rightly  just, 

■\V(ic!i  he  had  given  them  more  than  they  desire, 
Duely  to  punish  their  insatiate  lust, 
Fours  down  his  plagues  consuming  as  his  lire. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Blrtlt  and  Miracles,  b.  in. 
But  youth  had  not  us  therewith  to  suffice : 
For  we  on  that  insatiateli/  did  feed, 
Which  our  confusion  afterwards  did  breed. 

Id.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 

Hence  came  the  oracles,  and  the  many  methods  of  divina- 
tion, and  the  consulting  with  spirits,  which  were  all  adapted 
to  that  insatiable  thirst  men  had  of  knowing,  what  God 
thought  to  conceal  from  them. — Stillingjlcct,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  12. 

Hence  that  known  restlessness  of  covetous  and  eager 
minds,  in  whatsoever  state  or  degree  of  fortune  they  are 
plac'd;  there  being  no  thorow  or  real  satisfaction,  but  a 
kind  of  insali.ilileness  belonging  to  this  condition. 

Sliafteibitrtj.  Inquinj  concerning  Virtue,  b.  ii.  pt.  ii. 

By  some  cross  accident  turning  him  out  of  his  old  way,  he 
comes  to  alter  his  course,  and  to  pursue  riches  as  insatiably 
as  formerly  he  did  his  pleasures;  so  that  from  a  sensual 
epicure  he  is  become  a  covetous  miser;  a  worthy  change 
and  conversion  indeed. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  11. 

Grim  as  voracious  wolves,  that  seek  the  springs 
■\Vlien  scalding  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wrings, 
■When  some  tall  stag,  fresh  slaughter'd  in  the  wood. 
Has  drench'd  their  wide  insatiate  throats  with  blood. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 

In  a  despotism  the  principal  person  finds,  that  let  the 
■want.misery  and  indigence  of  his  subjects  be  what  they  will, 
he  can  yet  possess  abundantly  of  every  thing  to  gratify  his 
most  insatiable  wishes. — Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Nat.  Soc. 

There  supine, 

Of  huge  dimension,  cov'ring  half  the  plain, 
A  giant  corse  lay  mangled,  red  with  wounds, 
Delv'd  in  th'  enormous  flesh,  which,  bubbling,  fed 
Ten  thousand  thousand  grisly  beaks  and  jaws, 
Insaliablg  devouring.  Glover.  Lecnidas,  b.  xi. 

But  the  fierce  Saracen  their  flight  withstood 
And  still  insatiate,  thirsting  still  for  hlood, 
nisdain'd  that  one  amidst  the  trembling  band 
Should  'scaje  with  life  from  his  destroying  hand. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Farioso,  b.  xiv. 

IN-SATISFA'CTION.  See  Diss.^tisfy,  and 
Lns.\tiate. 

Want  or  absence  of  content,  of  enough  or 
sufficient ;  desire  of  something  wanting. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not  at  the  firs  ■ 

dent  nature  you  discourage,  in  a  confident  nature  you  breed 
an  opinion  of  facility,  and  so  a  sloth ;  and  in  all  natures  you 
breed  a  farther  expectaiion  than  can  hold  out,  and  so  an 
insidisfaclion  in  the  end. 

Bacon.  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii 

Nor  will  it  aquit  the  insatisfnction  of  those  which  quarre' 
■with  all  things,  or  dispute  of  matters,  concerning  whose 
verities  we  have  conviction  from  reason,  or  decision  from 
the  inerrable  and  requisite  conditions  of  sense. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

IN-SCONCE,».  Also.E«.  Ger. Schanlz ,- Dut. 
Schanlsc.  Sconce,  primarily,  signifies  a  bulwark  ; 
secondly,  the  head. 

To  cover  or  protect  the  head  ;  to  cover,  protect, 
or  secure. 

And  so  I  would  haue  holden  this  course  of  insconsing 
eiiery  two  dayes  march,  vntill  I  had  bene  arriued  at  the  bay 
or  poit  iiee  spake  of. — Hackluijl.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  257. 

An  you  vse  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my 
head,  and  insconcc  it  to,  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my 
shoulders. — Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errours,  Act  ii.  sc,  2. 


Insconc'd  himself  as  formidable 

As  could  be  underneath  a  table, 

"Where  he  lay  down  in  ambush  close, 

T'  expect  th*  arrival  of  his  foes. — Iludibras,  pt.  iii. 


.^      Fr 

Vsp.; 

J  in,  a 


Inscrire ,-  It.  Inscrivcre  ; 
InncribiT;  Lat.  In-scribere, 
and  scribere,  to  write,  to 


1N-,SCRIBE^ 

Inscri'ption. 

IxsCltl'PTORS. 

grave. 

To  write  on,  to  grave  on,  to  entitle  ;  to  grave, 
to  print,  to  draw,  or  delineate  in  or  within, — as 
one  figure  within  another. 

To  write  or  print  the  name  of  an  individual  in 
token  of  respect  or  gratitude,  in  a  book,  on  a 
paper,  S.C. 

And  in  thu  mydst  thereof  fa  great  wood]  stoode  a  pyller 
wl.ert  as  Kyng  Crithrns  was  buried,  with  inscription  of 
buche  letters  as  be  vsed  in  tlie  countrey. 

Brendc.  Quinlus  Curtitis,  fol.  2S7. 


INS 

Nor.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  forraigne  princes.  Ego  and  Rex  mens 
Was  still  inscrib'd:  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  seru^nt.— Shakespeare.  Heii.  VIII.  Act  v.  6C.  2. 

. ■  All  our  law  and  story  strew'd 

With  hymns,  our  psalms  with  artful  terms  inscrib'd. 
Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  in  Babylon, 
'niat  pleas'd  so  well  our  victor's  ear,  declare 
That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  Arts  deriv'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iv. 

But  by  his  example  afterwards,  others  nothing  comparable 
to  him  in  victorie  and  conquest  woon  goodly  titles  and 
glorious  inscriptions  to  their  images,  and  honoured  their 


Comjedies  (quoth  hel  carry  otherwhiles  ridiculous  epi- 
g^rams  or  inscriptors,  which,  considered  by  themselves,  are 
nothing  worth,  howbeit  they  give  a  certain  grace  to  the 
whole  poeme.— 7d    Plutarch,  p.  301. 

0  famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet. 

Thy  monument  inscrib'd  such  praise  shall  wear. 
As  Varro  timely  flying  once  did  meet. 
Because  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  despair. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirahilis. 

1  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passage  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Newcastle.  "  Her  name  was  Mar- 
garet Lucas  of  Colchester ;  a  noble  family,  for  all  the 
brothers  were  valiant  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous." 

Spectator,  No.  S9. 

Whither  Minos  came 

Each  ninth  returning  year,  the  king  of  gods 
And  mortals,  there  in  secret  to  consult 
On  justice,  and  the  tables  of  his  law 
To  inscribe  anew. 

Akensidc.   Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

The  road  up  to  the  top  [Montjuicli,]  is  very  steep  ;  above 
half  way,  is  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  where 
many  large  stones,  with  Hebrew  inscriptions,  are  still  lying 
scattered  about  the  Held.— Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  7. 

IN-SCROL,!;.     See  Escrow. 

To  inscribe  upon  a  scroll. 
Had  you  beene  as  wise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs,  in  iudgement  old. 
Your  answere  had  not  beene  inscrol'd. 

Sliakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

IN-SCRU'TABLE.  >^      Fr.    and    Sp.  7«scra- 
Lnscrutaei'lity.         )  table ;  It. Imperscruiubile ; 
Lat.  Inscrutabilis,  in,  and  scnitari,  tb  search  mi- 
nutely. 

That  cannot  be  searched  or  inquired  into, 
cannot  be  traced  or  followed ;  unsearchable,  in- 
discoverable. 

If  thou  wilt  not  bee  content,  but  wilt  dispute,  and  inquire 
causes  of  God's  inscrutable  will,  then  will  I  stand  by,  and 
looke  on,  and  see  what  victordome  thou  shalt  get. 

Barnes.    Workes,  p.  278. 

Hen.  'Tis  not  in  Man 
To  yield  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Which  is  inscrutable. 

Beaum.  .$■  Fletch.   The  Spanish  Curate,  Actii.  sc.  1. 

Your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  behold  your  chief  pat- 
tern, the  king  our  sovereign,  a  king  of  incomparable 
clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscrutable  for  wisdom  and 
goodness.— i?ncon.   To  the  Lords,  April,  1621. 

So  let  all  our  speculations  when  they  are  admitted  to  the 
most  familiaritie  with  these  mysteries,  be  still  afraid  to 
inquire  directly  what  they  are,  remembering  that  they  are 
God's  own  inscrntahiliiie. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essaycs,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  1.  s.  3. 

In  reference  to  this,  doth  the  scripture  speak  of  some 
common  natural  efiects,  as  if  their  true  causes  were  alto- 
gether inscrutable,  and  not  to  be  found  out. 

Wilkins.  That  the  Earth  may  be  a  Planet. 


Our  bones  shall  mingle  with  that  hallow'd  clay, 
Where  once  the  Prince  of  Life,  Messiah  lay. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  ii. 


INS 


Which  he  insculped  in  two  likely  stoneB, 

For  rareness  of  invaluable  price 
And  cunningly  contriv'd  them  for  the  nones 

In  likely  rings  of  excellent  device. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

A  monument  [was]  erected  on  the  west  wall  of  the  said 
S.  Cross  Isle  with  the  body  of  the  defunct  [Camden]  resting 
his  hand  on  a  book,  with  Britannia  insculp'd  on  the  leaves 
thereof. —  Wood.  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

What  is  it  to  have 

A  flattering,  false  insculption  on  a  tomb, 
And  in  men's  hearts  reproach  ? 

Tourneur.  Revenger's  Tragedy,  Act  i. 

For  at  first  (saith  he)  [Macrobius]  it  was  both  free  and 
iisu.al  to  wear  rings  on  either  hand  ;  but  after  that  luxury 
encreased,  when  pretious  gems  and  rich  insciitptures  were 
added,  the  custom  of  wearing  them  on  the  right  hand  was 
translated  into  the  left ;  for  that  hand  being  less  imployed, 
there  by  they  were  best  preserved. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  C.4. 


.His 


eyes 


I N  -  S  C  U  L  P,  r.  ^      Fr.  Insculper;  Sp.  Insculpir; 

Inscu'lption.        >  Lat.  Insculpere,  in,  and  scul- 

Inscu'lpture.      J  pe.re,  to  grave. 

To  ingrave,  to  carve  or  cut  upon,  to  inscribe. 

Insculption,  in  Tourneur,  is  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Ancient  British  Drama  written  inscription,  which 
accords  better  with  the  metre. 

■ They  baue  in  England 

A  coyne  that  beares  the  figure  of  an  angell 
Stampt  in  gold,  but  that's  insculpt  vpon. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Actii.  sc.  7. 


O'er  all  the  structure,  lighted  by  the  gleams 

Of  tapers  blue  attending  ;  he  surveys, 

Inscutptur'd  round,  the  horrours  which  befel 

The  house  of  Laius.  Glover.  The  Athenaid,  b.  viii. 

IN-SEAL,  u.     Also  En. 
To  stamp  or  impress  with  a  seal,  (sigiUum,)  to 
mark,  to  press,  or  impress. 

Heard  I  neuer  so  conningly 

Man  speake,  ne  halfe  so  faithfully 

For  euery  thing  he  said  there 

Seemed  as  it  insealed  were 

Or  approued,  for  very  trew.  Chaucer.  Dreame. 

IN-  S  E  A  M,  V.  Seam,  (qv. )  applied  to  a  length- 
ened mark  of  skin  and  flesh  severed  and  agaia 
united.      See  Enseam. 

To  inseam, — to  indent  with  such  mark. 

Per.  'Tis  nothing. 
No,  take  him  dead  drunk  now  without  repentance. 
His  lechery  inseam'd  upon  him. 

Beaum.  «•  Fletch.  Four  Plages  in  One. 
Deep  o'er  his  knee,  inseam'd,  remain'd  the  scar. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xix. 

IN- SEARCH,!'.     A\so  En. 

To  seek,  hunt,  look,  or  inquire  after. 

And  when  he  hath  insearched  the  vttermost  that  he  ca, 
tiis  is  all  that  he  can  lay  agaynst  me. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  252. 


Fr.  Insecte ;  It.  Insetto  ;  Sp. 
Insecto  ;  Lat.  Insecta  ;  in,  and 
sec-are,  to  cut. 

See    the   quotations  from 


IN- SECT,  n.  - 
I'nsect,  adj. 
I'nsected. 
Inse'ctile. 
PUny  and  Locke. 

(Many  and  sundrie  sorts  there  be  of  insects)  and  well  may 
they  all  be  called  insecta ;  by  reason  of  those  cuts  and  divi- 
sions, which  some  have  about  the  necke,  others  in  the  breast 
and  belly,  the  which  doe  goe  round  and  part  the  members  of 
the  bodie,  hanging  togither  only  by  a  little  pipe  and  fistulous 
conveiauce. — Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  1. 

And  what  mischief  do  you  think  such  things  will  do  when 
we  can  hardly  endure  the  sting  of  that  small  insecled  ani- 
mal, as  now  it  is  '.—Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  6.  To  Dr.  T.  P. 

For  surely  many  rare  things  may  be  made  of  this  compo- 
sition, and  intire  insecliles  of  any  greatness,  and  in  any 
posture  be  inclosed  tbcrein.—Beliquia  Wottoniance,  p.  465. 

They  are  called  insects,  from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of 
their  bodies,  whereby  tliey  are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two 
parts  which  are  joined  together  by  a  small  ligature,  as  we 
see  in  wasps,  common  flies,  and  the  like. 

Locke.  Elements  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  c.  10. 

The  learned  write,  an  insect  breeze 

Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees, 

That  falls  before  a  storm  on  cows, 

And  stings  the  founders  of  his  house. — Hudib.  pt.  iii.  c.  2, 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  to  taste  the  honied  Spring, 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 

Some  show  their  gayly-gilded  trim 
(iuick-glancing  to  the  sun.— Gray.  Ode.  On  the  Spring. 

IN-SECTA'TION.  Lat.  Insectatio,  from  In- 
sectari,  in,  and  sectari,  to  follow,  to  pursue,  to 
attack. 

Pursuit,  onset,  assault,  attack. 

I  can  no  further  go,  but  put  all  in  the  handes  of  him  for 
fere  of  whose  displeasure  for  the  saue  gard  of  my  souie 
stirred  bv  mine  owne  conscience,  (without  insectation,  or 
reproche'laieng  to  any  other  mans  I  I  suffer  &  endure  thys 
trouble.— Sir  T.  More.   Jl'orkes,  p.  1431. 


INS 


^  SeeUi 
y  sine  curd. 
J  less,  confi 


.  Lat.  Securus,  i.  e. 

without  care ;  care- 

fident;  without  cause 


IN-SECU'RE 

Insecu'rely. 

Insecu'rity. 
for  care ;  safa. 

Unsure  or  uncertain  ;  diffident,  distrustful ;  un- 
sure or  unsafe  ;  dangerous,  hazardous. 

Tlie  holy  Virgin  could  not  but  know,  that  Joseph  wonld 
be  troubled  with  sorrow  and  Insecure  apprehensions  concern- 
\iv^  her  being  with  child,  but  such  was  her  innocence  and 
her  confidence  in  God.  that  she  held  her  peace,  expecting 
which  way  God  would  provide  a  remedy  to  the  incoa- 
venience. — Bp.  Taylor.   The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  ad  s.  2. 


So  long  as  our  appetites  are  high  and  full,  we  shall  never 
have  peace  or  safety,  but  dangers  and  iiisrciirities  of  a  full 
war,  and  a  potent  enemy. — Id.  lb.  pt.  i.  Dis.  4. 

They  run  about  the  walls  ;  and  in  their  fears 

Ampliion's  fortress  insccMce  appears.— i,c«'w.5'ta(!Mj,b.Yii. 

The  Hans  Towns  were  liable  to  be  buried  in  the  victories 
of  a  tyrant,  and  the  trade  with  E^ypt  was  exceedingly  in- 
secure and  precarious. — Mickle.  Hist,  of  the  Disc,  of  India. 

When  I  say  secured,  I  mean  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  should  always  be  understood  at  courts,  that  is  in- 
securely.— Lord  Chesterjicld. 

There  is  also  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  interests  of  all 
sorts  become  objects  of  speculation. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

IN-  SECU'TION.     Lat.  Insecutio,  from  luscqui, 
inseculum,  to  follow,  to  pursue. 
A  following  or  pursuit. 

yEacides,  that  wishly  did  intend 

(Standing  asterne   his  tall  neckt  ship)  how  deepe  the 

skirmish  drew 
Amongst  the  Greeks ;  and  with  what  ruth,  the  insccution 
grew.  CItapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xi. 

Who  yet  maintain'd  the  course 

So  close,  that  not  the  king's  owne  horse,  gat  more  before 

the  wheele 
Of  his  rich  chariot;  that  might  still,  the  insecution  feele 
With  the  extreme  haires  of  his  taile.  Id.  lb.  b.  xxiii. 

IN- SEER.  In,  and  seer,  from  see,  (qv.)  and 
insight. 

A  looker  into,  an  inspector,  an  examiner. 

So  this  lend  booke  in  three  matters  accordaunt  to  tho 
times,  lightly  by  a  good  inseer  may  been  understand. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

If  these  things  han  a  good  and  a  sleight  inseer  which 

yi  can  souke  honny  of  the  hard  stone,  oile  of  y«  dry  rock,  &c. 

Id.  lb. 

IN-SE'NS.\TE.  ^       Also  formerly  C/nsens!6/e. 
Inse'nsip.i.e.  I   Fr.  Jnsense ;  It.  and  Sp.7n- 

Isse'nsibly.  I  sensato ;   Lat.  (of  the  low'er 

Insensibi'lity.        >  ages) /Hse?!sa<«s,  tn,  and  se«- 
Inse'nsibleness.     I  satus,  scnseful. 
Inse'nseless.  I       Insensible, — that   cannot 

Inse'ntient.  J  or  may  not  be  felt — is  used, 

actively — that  cannot  feel ; — 

Senseless  or  unfeeling ;  wanting  sense,  feeling, 
or  perception  ;  impercipient ;  dull,  stupid. 

And  yet  what  is  he  that  is  so  sowerof  witte,  and  so  droup- 
ing  of  braine,  (I  will  not  say)  blockheaded,  or  insensate,  that 
is  not  mooued  with  such  pleasure. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  56. 
Look  ye  yet  for  another  purgatory !  are  ye  so  childish  and 
insensible  to  imagine  that  ye  must  yet  go  through  purgatory, 
sith  ye  are  already  withoute  fault  in  his  sight. 

Frylh.   Workes,  p.  27. 
There  holdeth  me  sometyme  by  Almighty  God  as  it  were 


It  is  not  like  he  [Salomon]  could  be  so  insensate  to  adore 
such  Deities ;  but  so  farre  was  the  uxorious  king  blinded 
with  affection,  that  he  gave  not  passage  onely  to  the  idolatry 
of  his  Heathenish  wives,  but  furtherance. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Salomons  Defection. 

That  the  load-stone  should  by  this  secret  virtue  so  draw 
yroii  to  it  selfe,  as  that  a  whole  chaine  of  needles  should  all 
hang  by  insensible  points  at  each  other,  only  by  the  influence 
that  it  sends  downe  from  the  first,  if  it  were  not  ordinary, 
would  seeme  incredible.— /d.  Meditations  !s  Vows,  Cent.  3. 

What  must  my  father  reeds  thinke,  if  he  shall  finde  me 
sitting  sullenly  at  home,  whiles  all  Israel  striues  who  shall 
lun  first  to  blesse  him  with  their  acclamations  ?  Should  I 
only  be  insensible  of  his  and  the  common  happiness  ! 

/(/.  Cont.  Jepiha. 
IIow  gladly  would  I  meet 

Mortality,  my  sentence,  and  be  Earth 

Insensible,  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 

Ab  in  my  mother's  lap  MMon   Paradise  Lost,  b.  x. 


INS 

And  preserved  it  [Nature]  is  in  plants  verily  and  trees 
insensibly  (as  Empedocles  said)  by  the  air  about  them.when 
tliey  are  refreshed  and  watered  thereby  in  convenient  man- 
ner, as  need  requireth. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  699. 

And  a?  for  those  whom  the  misery  of  death  seemeth  to  de- 
liver from  the  miseries  of  life,  a  poore  and  cold  comfort  they 
have(God  wot)of  that  ;nsens!»j7!7i/,  as  if  they  had  an  evasion 
and  escaped  thereby.— /d.  lb.  p.  49C. 

When  we  are  forsaken  of  all  succours  and  hopes,  we  aie 
fittest  for  his  redresse  ;  never  are  we  nearer  to  help,  then 
when  we  despaire  of  helpe  ;  there  is  no  fcare,  no  danger  but 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Bloody  Issus  healed. 
Now  through  the  press  the  bow  Eumsus  bore, 
And  all  was  riot,  noise,  and  wild  uproar. 
Hold  lawless  rustic  !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
To  whom,  insensate,  dost  thou  bear  the  bow? 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xxi. 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  Carthage,  where  he  found 
The  lustful  pair,  in  lawless  pleasure  drown'd. 
Lost  in  their  loves,  insensible  of  shame. 
And  both  forgetful  of  their  better  fame. 

Dryden.   riryil.  JEneis.   b.  iv. 

Uncertain  all  his  [the  farmer's]  toil. 

Till  lusty  Autumn's  luke-warm  days,  allay'd 

With  gentle  colds,  insensibly  confirm 

His  ripening  labours.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

This,  says  Lucretius,  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  a 
genuine  son  of  our  sect,  that  he  will  not  endure  to  live  in 
exile  and  want  and  disgrace  out  of  a  vain  fear  of  death ; 
but  dispatchhimself  resolutely  into  the  state  of  eternal  sleep 
and  insensibility. — Benlley,  Ser.  1. 

Pansetius,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Stoicks,  is  so  far  from 
making  insensibleness  of  pain  the  property  of  a  wise  man, 
that  he  makes  it  not  the  property  of  a  man. 

Stitlinyfleet,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

In  other  men  'tis  [honour]  but  a  huff 

To  vapour  with,  instead  of  proof, 

That,  like  a  wen,  looks  big  and  swells, 

Insenscless,  and  just  nothing  else. — Hudibras.,  pt.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  warrior-virgins  near  a  temple  spy 

A  stately  column  pointing  to  the  sky, 

On  this  engrav'd,  by  his  command,  they  saw 

The  tyrant's  impious  and  insensate  law. 

Iloote.  Orlando  Fiirioso,  b.  xxxvii. 
And  wert  thou  to  the  sense, 

The  sacred  feeling  of  a  loss  like  thine. 

Cold  and  insensible,  thy  breast  were  then 

No  mansion  for  humanity,  or  thought 

Of  noble  iLim.— Mallet.  Amyntor  «•  Theodora,  c.  1. 

It  [pride]  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  cowardly  acqui- 
escence in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and  proceeds 
not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility 
of  our  wants. — Rambler,  No.  185. 

The  mind  is  the  sentient  being ;  and  as  the  rose  is  insen- 
tient, there  can  be  no  sensation,  nor  any  thing  resembling 
•      •  lit.— Reid.  Intellect.  Powers,  Ess.  2.  c.  16. 


IN-SE'PARABLE.- 

I.NSE'P.VR.'iBLy. 

Inseparabi'lity. 
In'se'paraeleness. 
Inse'parate. 
Insf.'parately. 


Fr.  and  Sp.  Insepa- 
rable; It.  Inseparabile ; 
Lat.  Inscparabilis ;  iri, 
'  and  separabilis,  from  se- 
parare ;  and  that  from 
se-par,   i.  e.    sine  par 


without  match,  or  mate,  or  fellow  ;    and,  conse- 
quentially, alone  ;  disjoined  from  any  thing  else. 

That  cannot  be  put  alone  ;  that  cannot  be  dis- 
joined, disunited,  or  dissociated ;  indivisible. 


In  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  date- 
less and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseperable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  over-measure  for  ever. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  \s.n. 

Which  shall  I  first  bewail. 

Thy  bondage  or  lost  sight. 

Prison  within  prison 

Inseparably  dark  ?  Milton.  Samson  Agonistcs. 

That  valiant  champion  of  Christ  (since  we  are  fallen  upon 
his  name)  who  durst  draw  his  sword  upon  a  whole  troupe, 
after  all  his  protestations  of  his  inseperablenesse  from  his 
master,  was  yet  infected  with  the  ayre  of  the  high  preist's 
hall.— £;;.  Hall.  Quo  Vadis  ? 

• This  is,  and  is  not  Cressid : 

Within  my  soule,  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseperate, 
1      Diuides  more  wider  then  the  skie  and  earth. 
I  Shakespeare.  Troyl.  fy  Cress.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Neyther  whoremongers,  neyther  adulterers,  shall  inherit 
the  kingdome  of  God.  This  horrible  iudgement  of  God  yee 
be  escaped  through  his  mercy,  if  so  be  that  yee  live  insepe- 
ratelij,  according  to  God's  ordinance. 

Homilies.  State  of  Matrimony,  ]^t.  ii. 
'  1123  ' 


INS 

That,  which  exists  necessarily,  or  in  ths  idea  of  which 
existence  and  necessity  are  inseparably  and  necessarily  con- 
nected, must  either  therefore  be  necessary,  because  it  exists ; 
or  else  it  must  therefore  exist,  because  its  existence  is 
necessary.— C/arfe.  Answer  to  a  Serentli  Letter,  ^-c. 

§  14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable?, 
which  follows  from  their  inscpnrnbilily ;  motion  bein;,' 
notliing  but  change  of  distance  between  any  two  things: 
but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  are  inseparable ;  which 
therefore  must  needs  be  at  i>erpetu.-il  rest  one  amongst- 
another.— iocte.  Of  Humane  Undcrst.  b.ii.  c.  13. 

Jones  stood  upon  a  point  of  law,  of  the  inseparablencss  of 
the  prerogative  from  the  person  of  the  king. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.lCSI. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  injustice  and  absurdity 
should  be  inseparable  companions. 

Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 
And  such  expence,  as  pinches  parents  blue 
And  mortifies  the  lib'ral  hand  of  love, 
Is  squander'd  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures  ;  buys  the  boy  a  name. 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  house, 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  clos.B 
To  him,  that  wears  it.  Cou-per.  Tas'i,  b.  ii 

INSE'RT,  u.  >      Fr.Insereri  It. In.wirc  ;    Sp. 
Inse'rtion'.      I  Inserir ;   hut.  Liserere ;  in,  and 
serere,  to  knit  or  join. 

To  knit  or  join  in  or  together;  to  put  or  place 
in,  to  set  in — to  ingraft, 

I  haue,  good  reader,  in  the  exposicion  of  these  wordes  of 
our  Saviour,  inserted  the  incorporation  of  hym  and  vs 
together,  by  the  receiuing  and  eating  of  his  owiie  body  into 
oures  :  I  haue  not  doone  it,  &c. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1053. 
Many  of  the  Fathers  and  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  espe- 
cially the  Jewish  Rabbins,  (taking  their  highest  learning  of 
Cabala,  but  from  antique  and  successive  report,)  have  in- 
serted  upon  tradition  many  relations  current  enough,  whera 
holy  writ  crosses  them  not. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1.  Sddcn.  inuslraiiCjtS, 
Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  grafts  receives. 
And  yields  an  offspring  more  than  Nature  gives. 

Pope.  Vertiunnus  §•  Pomona. 
Can  he  deny  that  the  words  7ipon  God,  supplied  in  the 
version,  are  manifestly  understood  in  the  original  ?  The 
Greek  word  (Acts,  vii.  5S)-)  is  eiriKaAou^uei/or,  calling  upon  ; 
and  our  author  is  uncommonly  honest,  when  he  charges  ono 
word,  God,  and  not  two,  upon  Cod,  to  be  the  insertion. 

Bentley.  Of  Free-thinking,  §31!. 
The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind, 

The  bud  of  peach  or  rose. 
Adorns,  though  diff'ring  in  its  kind, 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows, 
With  flow'r  as  sweet,  or  fruit  as  fair, 
As  if  produc'd  by  Nature  there. 

Cuwper.  To  tlie  Rev.  Wm.  Cawihorn  Unwin. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  in  prejudice  of  Lucan, 
who  has  not  only  adorned  his  subject  by  this  digressiojifroin 
it,  but  fully  compensated  for  its  unseasonable  insertion. 

Lewis.  Slatius,  b.  iv.  Note. 

IN-SE'RVIENT.  Lat.  Inserviens,  pros,  part, 
of  inscrvire,  to  serve. 

Serving,  doing,  or  performing  service;  admi- 
nistering to,  conducing  to. 

The  other  (by  which  tis  conceived  the  drink  doth  pass)  ia 
the  weazoii,  rough  artery,  or  wind-pipe,  a  part  inservient  to 
voice  and  respiration. — Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  S. 

By  conducting  the  spirits  into  the  nerves  and  muscles 
inservient  to  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  [niusick]  doth  make 
the  patient  leap  and  dance,  till  he  have  put  himself  into  a 
sweat,  that  breathes  out  much  of  the  virulent  matter. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

IN- SET,  V.     To  put  or  place  in,  to  infix. 
So  that  whan  these  things  stinten  for  to  sowen  in  eares, 
the  sorow  that  is  inset  greueth  the  thought. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.ii. 

IN- SHADE,  V.     To  have  different  degrees  of 
light  or  dark,  of  any  colour. 
Wliose  lilly-white,  insliaded  with  the  rose, 
Had  that  man  scene,  who  sung  th' jEneidos, 
Dido  had  in  oblivion  slept,  and  she 
Had  given  his  Muse  her  best  eternitie. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  t.B.    ' 

IN-SHE  ATH,  V.     To  hide,  to  cover,  in  a  case 
called  a  sheath. 
On  high  he  hung  the  martial  sword  insheath'd. 
The    shield  with  ribbons    dress'd,    and  spear  with  ivy 
wreath'd!  Hughes.  The  Triumph  of  Peace. 

hV-SHIP'D.     Embarked;   gone  on  board  of 

ship. 


INS 

Anil  so,  mvLord  Protestor,  see  tliem  juardea, 

And  saMy'broim-lit  to  Dimer,  wliereiVi  sMjj'd,  [Itiship  d,] 

Commit  mem  to  th«  fonune  of  the  sea. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

IN- SHRINE,  V.     >iore  commonly  i?/!. 

To  deposit,  to  place  in  a  shrine  or  casket,  in  a 
place  oi' security ;  and,  thus,  to  store  or  treasure 
up,  as  a  thing  consecrated  ;  to  protect,  to  cover. 

Pliiloctes,  neeve  oVjoiie  with  greefe, 


His  t'emiili;  tliere  to  slay.— Warner.  Albion's  Eng.  b.  ill. 
.Bn/77.  Warlike,  and  Martiall  Talbot,  Burgundy, 
Insii'iiifs  tliee  in  liis  lie.ut,  and  tliere  erects 
Xiiy  noble  dei-ds.  as  Vakiur's  monuments. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  ui.  SC.2. 
A  tomh,  indeetl,  with  fewer  sculptures  grac'd 
Than  that  jVIausolus'  pious  wulow  plac'd, 
Oi  where  iiisiirin'd  the  great  Darius  lay. 

Pope.   The  Wife  of  Bath. 
Then  from  the  car  they  'light,  (at  once  from  view 
Dissrilv'd  ill  air.  the  wondrous  car  withdrew,) 
Still  with  ths  cloud  inskria'd  on  foot  they  £are, 
And  down  the  mouiilaiu  to  the  vale  repair. 

Huole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  x. 

IN- SIDE.     Applied,  generally,  to — 
The  inner  or  interior  part ;  opposed  to  the  outer 
or  exterior  part,  the  outaide. 

EKC(-|it  a  m,-«i  would  wene.  that  wheras  the  payn  is  great 
to  iiaue  a  knyfe  to  cut  his  fleshe  on  the  otitsi/deha  the  skyn 
iir.varile  ;  the  payne  would  be  much  lesse,  if  the  knyfe  niyght 
bi'ginne  on  the  insijde,  and  cutte  fro  the  middes  outward. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1256. 
JIm;!'--  ■:•  I;'"'!  •  •;••  •siil^  and  fresh  and  sweet, 
Af.  ;.'       •  '  !  ■  •'■.  ■■},  whose  inaides  meet, 

■M.ii  .    ,  ,   ..    ;  Donne.  The  Storm. 

T'l  -      .    ;  _  .    t'.irn  you  topsy-turvy,  and  inside-OMt, 

A  D:'fence  of  the  People  of  l^ngland. 

rial  he  will  thoroughly  anatomize  us, 
perfectly  o]: 


MUhu. 
;-rcatd.iyofl 
liule  world,  to 


sighl 


INSI'DIOUS.^       Fr.  /«. 

Insi'diouslv.  Xlnnidioso 
Iwsi'diousness.  I  from  iia 
Issi'diator.       J   viis  ad  d 


men  and  angels. 
£/;.  Ball,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  15. 
?  is  manifest  appearance  of  design  in  placing  the 
il' smell  in  the!/iv;V/e  of  th.it  canal,  through  which  the 
uiuinually  passing  in  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Reid,  Inquiiy  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  2.  s.  I. 

r.  Insidie.ux ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Lat.  Lisidiosu.t, 
'isidla.  ab  iiisidendis 
dolose  aliquem  inter- 
cipicndam  ;  from  besetting  the  ways  to  intercept 
liny  one  by  surprise,  craft,  or  treachery,  (Vossius. ) 
And  thus,  consequentially — 

Crafty,  wily;    holding  out  false  pretences,  trea^ 
cherous. 

T'hcvc  be  nowe  mernelous  suMyle  craftinesses  exercised 
by  lourtes)  imidioiue  wylinesses. 

Juije.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 
No 


They  [kings]  are  most  exposed  to  dangers  and  disasters, 
(sl.iiiiliiig  like  higli  towers,  most  obnoxious  to  the  winds  and 
tempests  of  fortune.)  having  usually  many  envious  iU- 
v.'illers,  many  discontented  malcontents,  many  both  open 
enemies  and  close  insidialours.— Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  10. 

The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  convey'd 
A  drove,  that  separjite  from  their  fellows  stray'd ; 
'J'he  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  view'd, 
(Tliey  call'a  him  Baltus  in  the  neighbourhood.) 

Addison.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  il. 
II>  ;•      ,■    :  l.tii-n;;  hath  little  of  the  Serpent  (none  of 

Its  III!  .,  of  its  surprising  violence,  of  its 

ra^c .1,  I*  1:^  heen  mordacity.)  but  much  of  tlie 

d'jve,  L,  1  :.    s  iMij  I'jiy.  its  gentleness,  its  fidelity,  its  inno- 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 
by  night  his  doubtful  Tvay, 
s  meteor's  fleeting  ray. 

Blaekmore.  On  the  Death  of  Stella. 
Pope   was  not  the  only  man  he   [Addison]  insidioushj 
injured,  though  the  only  man  nf  whom  he  could  be  afraid. 
Jalinson.   The  Life  of  Addison. 

IN-SIGHT.  Applied  not  only  to— 
The  faculty  which  seeth,  looketh  into,  or  ex- 
an-.iiicth ;  but  to  that  which  is  seen,  to  the  skill  or 
knowledge  gained  by  seeing,  looking  into,  or  ex- 
amining ;  an  inspection,  a  View  of  the  inner,  com- 
ponent, or  active  quaiiUcs,  the  constituent  or 
tUicicnt  parts. 


INS 

So  that  to  fore  •.le  hehynde 

He  seeth  no  thyng,  but  as  the  blynde 

Witiioute  insiijh',  of  his  courage. 

He  doth  meruailes  in  his  rase.—Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi. 

He,  by  the  longe  and  often  alternate  proofe,  as  well  of 
prosperitee  as  .aduerse  fortune,  had  gotten  by  greate  experi- 
ence the  very  mother  and  mastres  of  wisedome,  and  depe 
insightin  pollitike  and  worldly  driftes. 

Hall.  Rich.  UI.  an.  2, 

Where  silent  Night  might  seeme  all  faultes  to  hide, 
Then  was  I  by  thy  searching  insight  tride  ; 
And  then  by  thee  was  guiltle.sse  found 
From  ill  word  and  ill  meaning  sound. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Ps.  17. 

Vntill  that  brasen  -wall  they  vp  doe  reare  : 
For,  Merlin  had  in  magicke  more  insight. 
Than  euer  him  before  or  after  lining  wight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 


INS 


Although  I  have  acquired  1 
onable  advances  in  tne  way 


small  insight  into  the  man- 
yet  I  could  not  make  propor- 
f  science  and  speculation. 

Guardian,  No.  35. 

To  return  to  our  author,  [Procopius.]  Under  Belisarius 
he  had  an  insigkl  into  almost  all  the  secrets  of  state,  which 
gives  weight  and  authority  to  his  history. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hislorg. 

IN-SIGNI'FICANT.  ^     Lat  Sigmficans,pTe&. 
Insigni'ficantlv.  I  part,      of     significare, 

Insigni'ficance.  (  q-''-  signum  facere,  to 

In'signi'I'Icancy.  J  make  a  sign  or  mark. 

Making  no  sign  or  mark  ;  having  no  meaning  ; 
denoting  nothing,  (sc. )  to  the  purpoae  ;  imma- 
terial, unimportant,  inconsequential,  inefTectual. 


But  in  the  n 
nificant  monk 
for  r     ■  ■ 


Led  by  Ih' 


me,  what  school-boy,  what  little  in£ig- 
not  have  made  a  more  elegant  speech 

— -..-□,  aim  111  better  Latin  than  this  royal  advocate 

has  done  ^.—Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

When  birds,  especially  by  the  fabrick  of  their  tongue  and 
palate,  are  taught  to  use  articulate  words,  yet  they  under- 
stand not  their  import,  nor  do  render  any  conceptions  of 
their  phantasie  by  them,  nor  can  answer  a  question  by  them, 
but  use  them  insigniflcanltg,  as  the  organ  or  pipe  renders 
the  tune  which  it  understands  not. 

Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  6G. 

Here  have  I  rul'd  long  undisturh'd  with  broils. 
And  langh'd  at  heroes  and  their  glorious  toils. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought, 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought. 

Gar  til.  The  Dispensary,  c.  1. 

Of  the  need  of  discipline,  and  of  the  danger  or  insignifi- 
cflnc// of  committing  it  to  the  bishops,  the  good  king  was 
very  sensible.— i'.'r;//)e.  Memorials.  Edw.  IV.  an.  1553. 

Human  nature  is  so  framed  as  not  to  be  regulated  and 
kept  within  due  hounds  without  laws;  and  laws  must  be 
insignificant  without  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, whereby  men  may  lie  induced  to  the  observance  of 
them.— Bp.  U'itkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  ever  consent  to  any 
bill  which  would  divest  him  of  his  privileges,  and  reduce 
him,  IVom  being  the  first  person  in  the  nation,  to  a  state  of 
insignificance. — Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  II.  s.  4. 

Jerom  wrote  against  him  [Helvidii*;]  at  the  request  nf 
many  pious  brethren,  "  fralrum  precilms,"  and  treats  him 
as  an  insignificant  blockhead  ;  but  so  he  treated  evei-y  one 
■with  whom  he  had  controversies. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Hislory. 

■ [The  squirrel]  there  whisks  his  brush. 

And  pricks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud. 

With  all  the  prettiness  of  feign'd  alarm, 

And  anger  insignificantlg  fierce. — Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv, 

IN-SI'GNMENT.     hat.  Insigne.    See  Ensign-. 

An  exhibition  of,  a  direction  to,  some  mark  or 
sign  by  which  one  thing  may  be  known  from 
another. 


I  foiid  in  the  hous  of  Chremes  his  Sonne 

owne  age,  and  in  euery  thing  so  lyke  to  mi 

father,  nor  any  other  man,  coul'de  disce 

frome  the  other,  but  by  our  owne  insignen 

Sir  T.  Etgot.  Tlie  Gov. 


Gene- 


r  shewynge. 
r,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 

IN-SI'MULATE,  v.  Fr.  Insimule,  accused  of, 
charged  with,  (Cotgrave.)  Lat.  Insimulare,  in 
aliquem  simulate  agere,  (Vossius.)     See  To  Dis- 

SEMTLE. 

To  act  against  any  one  upon  false  pretences ; 
to  feign  or  pretend  charges  or  accusations ;  to 
charge  or  accuse. 

These  boldo  shamelesse  hcretikes  haue  of  longe  -whylc 
neither  letted  nor  ceased  falsly  to  insimulate  Sc  accuse  the 
chuiche  of  God.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  340. 


IN-SINCE'RE.  ^       Lat.  Tn-sinrerus.     ( 
Insince'rely.  >  rally,  sincere  is, — 

iNsiNCE'aiTY.  J  Freed  from  the  mixture 
of  any  impurity,  of  any  thing  foul,  polluted,  or 
corrupt.      And  insincere, — 

Impure,  corrupt ;  uncandid,  disingenuous,  faith- 
less, unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence. 

If  there  shal  no  more  insinceritee  of  doctryiie  appere  in 
the  wrytinges  of  them  that  so  wHl  s.aye.  then  the  common 
consente  of  the  Christian  world  dooeih  finde  and  judge  in 
Erasmus :  I  donbte  not  but  theyr  weorkes  shal  be  of  al  good 
people  approued,  desyred,  enbraced,  and  folowed. 

Vdal.  Actes,  Prof. 

Thus   standeth  this  passage    dismemhred,    mis-shaped, 

and  aliused  by  my  opposers  to  their  advantage  and  small 

reputation,  for  dealing  in  the  case  so  insincerelg  andcalum- 

uioQsly  in  their  informations. 

Mountagu.  Appeale  to  Casar,  c.  4. 
But,  ah  !  how  insincere  are  all  our  joys ! 

Which,  sent  from  heaven,  like  lightning  make  no  stay; 
Tlieir  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  destroys. 
Or  grief  sent  post  o'ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 
These  were  the  archbishop's  correctings  of  some  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  expressions ;  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  insin- 
cerelg misrepresented,  his  assertions. 

Str?jpe.  Life  of  Whilgift,  vol.  i.  an.  1585. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  perfection  in  holiness  is  required,  but 
there  must  be  a  constant,  uniform,  and  sincere  endeavour 
after  it;  by  avoiding  all  known  and  wilful  sins,  and  doing 
all  our  duties  to  God  in  such  a  manner  as  our  conscience 
cannot  charge  us  with  gross  neglect  or  insincerity. 

Stitlinnflcet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 
Tell  her  [the  world]  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  face. 
And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace 
Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 
A  dread  she  would  not,  yet  is  forc'd  to  feel. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

What  men  call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 

commonly  no  other  thing  than  dissimulation  and  insincerity. 

Blair,  vol.  V.  Ser.  17. 

IN-SI'NEWED,  i.e.  strung,  or  strong,  with 
sinews,  or  nerves ;  strengthened,  braced — nerved. 
See  SiNEW. 

Each  seuerall  article  herein  redress'd, 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here,  and  hence. 

That  are  insincwed  to  this  action. 

Acquitted  by  a  true  substantiall  forme. 

Shakespeare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

IN-SI'NUATE.y.^     _  Tr.  Insinuer ;     Sp.  /n- 
Insi'nuant.  I  sinuar;  It.Insinuare,-  Lat. 

Insi'nvating,  n.        V  Insinuare,  {in,  and  sinii.1, 
Insinua'tion.  I  the  bosom,  in  sinum  im- 

Insi'nuative.  J  mittere,  to   put  into  the 

bosom) — 

To  get  into  the  bosom,  the  heart,  (sc.)  by 
winning  favour,  by  address  or  adroitness ;  "  to 
creep,  wind,  steal,  convey  himself  into ;  gently  to 
intrude,"  (Cotgrave.)  To  introduce  by  indirect 
means,  by  circuitous  courses. 

By  these  woordes  of  the  meafe  euerlastyng,  our  Saniour 
dyd  as  the  old  holye  doctours  declare,  insinuate,  and  &e- 
cretelye  sygnifye  to  theym,  the  meate  of  hvs  owne  blessed 
person.— .Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  1045. 

There  is  ayer  also,  which  insinuating  it  selfe  by  passages, 

and  holes,  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  doeth  puffe  vp 

the  nourishment  of  so  huge  a  fire,  together  with  saltpeter. 

Huckluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  556. 

For  he  gaue  them  an  insinuncion  &  signification  therof, 
in  that  he  said.  And  y'  bred  that  I  shall  geue  you  is  my 
fleshe.— Sir  1'.  Mare.   Workes,  p.  1112. 

But  the  Romanes  espied  where  there  was  a  breach  made 
and  lane  left  between,  and  there  they  would  insinuate  and 
w'ind  in  with  their  rankes  and  files. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  11S7. 
Close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 

His  breaded  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded. — Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

.Some  are  %vont  to  have  this  devise,  namely,  in  taking 
their  time  and  opportunity  to  commend  those  who  lone, 
chuse,  and  do  the  selfe-same  things,  and  brieliy  who  arc  of 
the  like  conditions,  and  given  to  the  same  humour  with 
themselves,  do  wind  and  insinuate  into  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  hearer,  and  by  such  an  occasion  draw  his  heait  unto 
Xhera.— Holland.  Plutarch, -g.lil. 

Not  so  quick  perhaps  of  conceit,  as  slow  to  passion  ;  and 
commonly  less  inventive  than  judicious,  howsoever  proving 
very  plausible,  in&inuant,  and  fortunate  men. 

iieliquiiE  Wottoniance,  p.  73. 

God,  rather  than  man,  once  in  many  ages,  calls  together 
the  prudent  and  religious  counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  re- 
press theincroachments,  and  to  work  o£f  the  inveterate  blot: 


INS 

and  ob(iimritI?s  wrought  upon  our  minds  by  the  subtile  in- 

Millnn.  The  Dnrtrine  ^'f  Divorce.  To  the  Farliamcnt. 

In  the  severest  considerations  of  their  persons,  in  tlieir 

tliat  laxiur,  in  their  whole  educaiion,  they  [Essex  and 
Buckingham]  were  as  distant,  as  unfit,  as  impossible  for 
]ja:a!!els  as  any  two  vertuous  and  ^reat  persons  we  can 
direct  our  discourse  to. — ReliquiiB  WottoiiiancE,  p.  185. 

Is  a  man  conscionable  ?  he  is  an  hypocrite  :  is  he  con- 

formable?  he  is  unconscionable  :  is  he  plaine  dealing  ?  he  is 

rudely  uncivill :  is  he  wisely  insinuative?  he  is  a  flatterer. 

Bp.  Hull.  The  Great  Jmposlor. 

TVhy  do  they  not  consider,  that  it  [childhood]  is  therefore 
more  docilile  of  evill,  since  wicliednesse  is  both  more  in- 
siftnaiive  and  more  plausible  than  vertue,  especially  when  it 
meets  with  an  untutored  judge.— /rf.  Quo  Vadis  ? 

Horace  laughs  to  shame  all  follies,  and  insinuates  virtue, 

lather  by  familiar  examples  than  by  the  severity  of  precepts. 

Drij'den.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

The  counsel,  finding  their  fnsinao/ioM  and  aggravations 
of  the  charge  against  him  so  easily  blown  away  by  these  and 
otlier  answers,  made  up  with  passion  what  they  wanted  in 
the  weight  of  reason. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  75. 

Cervantes  made  Don  Quixote  say— If  the  stories  of  chi- 
valry be  lies,  so  must  it  also  be,  that  there  ever  was  a  Hector, 
or  an  Achilles,  or  a  Trojan  war — a  sly  stroke  of  satire,  by 
■which  tliis  mortal  foe  of  chivalry  would,  I  suppose,  insinuate 
that  the  Grecian  romances  were  just  as  extravagant  and  as 
little  credible,  as  the  Gothic— a'urd.  Chivalry  S;  Romance. 

Give  not  therefore  a  ready  ear  to  the  officious  insinuations 
of  those  who.  under  the  guise  of  friendly  concern,  come  to 
admonish  you,  that  you  ought  to  stand  on  your  guard 
agaiust  those  whom  they  see  you  disposed  to  trust. 

Blair,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  17. 


INS 

Sharply  thou  hast  insisted  on  rel 
And  urg'd  me  hard  with  doings. 
But  misery  hath  wrested  from  n 


Paradise  Regained,  1 


mind;    others   reverse   the   order.     Insipid, —  as 
applied  to  the  former,  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 

Tasteless;  without  relish  or  flavour: — as  applied 
to  the  latter, — 

Witless,  spiritless,  dull,  stupid. 
Insipience, — stupidity,  folly. 

Verely,  if  he  admitte  the  booke  of  5(7pi(?nce  tobe  true  and 
autentike,  1  feare  me  it  will  go  nye  to  prone  hym  an  insi- 
pieut  for  grauntyng  that  there  is  a  purgatory. 

Fnjih.   Workes,  p.  40. 
"VVe  of  th'  adult'rate  mixture  not  complain, 
But  thence  more  characters  of  virtue  gain ; 
More  pregnant  patterns  of  transcendent  worth, 
Than  barren  and  insipid  fruit  brings  forth. 

Carew.  To  William  D'Avenant. 
This  Jonathas,  this  innocent  young  man, 
Giving  unto  her  words  full  credence, 
The  ring  her  tooke  of  his  insipience. 

Browne.  The  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 
The  two  qualities  upon  whose  account  chymisls  are  wont 
to  call  a  body  phlegm  or  water,  are  its  appearing  to  them 
insipid,  and  its  being  of  a  volatile  and  fugitive  nature. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  652. 


How  pitiful,  flatly,  and  iyisipidly  will  they  [our  pretty  no- 
tions, and  fine-spun  controversies]  taste,  in  comparison  to 
the  divine  entertainments  of  the  spiritual  life  ? 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

The  same  quicksilver  may  also  serve  to  .shew,  by  its  dis- 
position to  fly  away  in  the  fire,  that  volatility,  even  in  con- 
junction with  insipidness,  is  no  certain  mark  of  an  elemetitary 
or  simple,  nor  consequently  of  a  primordial  body. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  652. 
Some  harsh  'tis  true 

Pi  k'd  from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof. 

But  wholesome,  well-digested  ;  grateful  some 

To  palates,  that  can  taste  immortal  truth  ; 

Imipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despis'd.— Cott'/jer.  Task,\).vi. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  banquetted  on  flattery,  till  he  could 
no  longer  bear  the  harshness  of  remonstrance  or  the  in- 
sipidilij  of  truth.— iJamS/er,  No.  162. 


,v.'\  Vr.  Trisister ;  It.  Insl.<!lere 
T.  ylTisistir;  La.t.  In-sinlere,  to 
E.    J  upon. 


It.  Insislere :   Sp. 
stand 


IN  .SI' ST,  t) 
Ins'istent. 

I 

To  stand  upon,  firmly ;  to  abide  or  i-est  upon, 
to  dwell  upon  ;  press  or  urge,  earnestly  or  steadily. 
I  vrg'd  you  further,  then  you  scratch'a  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stampt  with  ycur  foote  . 
Yet  1  i'lsislud,  yet  you  answer'd  not. 
But  with  an  angry  wafter  of  your  hard 
Gaue  aign  for  me  to  leaue  you. 

Shakespeare.  Tulitu  Casar,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 


The  heauens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  center, 
Obserue  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  forme, 
Office,  and  custome,  in  all  line  of  order. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  Sr  Cress.  Act  i.  3C.  3. 

■Without  further  insisting  on  the  difl'erent  tempers  of 
Juvenal  and  Horace,  I  conclude,  that  the  subjects  which 
Horace  chose  for  satire  are  of  a  lower  nature  than  those  of 
which  Juvenal  has  yrntten.—Dryden.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

The  ruling  Jacobins  insist  upon  it,  that  even  the  wars 
which  they  carry  on  with  so  much  obstinacy  against  all 
nations,  are  made  to  prevent  tne  poor  from  any  longer  being 
the  instruments  and  victims  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  burghers  and  rich  men. 

Burke.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

INSI'TION.  Lat.  Insilio,  from  Inserere,  iiisi- 
tum,  to  insert.     See  Insert. 

Insertion,  or  junction  of  one  thing  Into  another, 
inoculation,  ingrafting. 

And  therefore  the  sympathy  of  these  needles  is  much  of 
the  same  mould  with  that  intelligence  which  is  pretended 
from  the  flesh  of  one  body  transmuted  by  insition  into 
another.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  bearing  or  not  bearing  of  the  cions  of  a  cherry-tree 
the  first  year  of  its  insition  is  by  many  gardeners  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  merely  contingent. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

I  have  also  made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fruit  both 
for  food  and  physick,  those  too  capable  of  being  meliorated 
and  improved  by  transplantation,  stercoration,  insition, 
pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  devices. 

Bay.  Oil  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

IN- SLAVE,  V.     More  commonly  En. 
To  reduce  to  servitude  or  captivity ;  to  deliver 
over,  or  consign  to  bondage. 

On  the  contrary  there  is  but  too  much  cause  to  fear,  that 
they  are  not  at  all  sincerely  and  really  desirous  to  be  satisfied 
in  the  true  state  of  things,  but  only  seek,  under  the  pretence 
and  cover  of  infidelity,  to  excuse  their  vices  and  de- 
baucheries; which  they  are  so  strongly  inslaved  to,  that 
they  cannot  prevail  with  themselves  upon  any  account  to 
forsake  them.— CMrA-c.  Evid.  of  Nat.  S,-  Rev.  Rel.  Prop.  1. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  a 
studied  eloquence,  m  inslaved  to  the  tenets  of  a  conceited 
philosophy,  require  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  agreement 
w  ith  their  notions  and  prejudices. 

llurd.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Weston's  Enquiry,  ^c. 

IN-  SNARE,  V.  Also,  and  perhaps  more  usually, 
En.. 

To  catch  or  take  by  guile ;  to  allure,  to  inveigle, 
to  entrap,  to  entangle. 


Browne.  Bri\ 


;  Paito 


It  would  perhaps  be  less  scandal  to  divorce  a  natural  dis- 
parity, than  to  link  violently  together  an  unchristian  dis- 
sension, committing  two  insnared  souls  inevitably  to  kindle 
one  another,  not  with  the  fire  of  love,  but  with  a  hatred 
irreconcilable.— il/27/i)«.  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

Xet  these 

Jnsnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Fomenting  discord  and  perplexing  right. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
Not  with  an  aspect  riv,illing  the  pow'r 
Of  fatal  Helen,  or  th'  insnariny  charms 
Of  love's  soft  queen,  but  such  as  far  surpass'd 
Whate'er  the  lily,  blending  with  the  rose, 
Spreads  on  the  cheek  of  beauty  soon  to  fade. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  ix. 

IN-SO'CIABLE.  \      Also  Un.     Fr.   and  Sp. 

Insooiadi'lity.  ^  Insociabte ;  Lat.  Insociabi- 
lis  ;  in,  and  socius,  a  follower  or  companion. 

That  cannot  be  followed  or  joined  as  follower, 
or  companion ;  generally,  that  cannot  be  joined  or 
united ;  averse  from,  inconsistent  with,  the  com- 
pany of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

When  shall  our  life  become  beastly,  savage,  and  insociable! 
Mary,  when,  the  laws  being  taken  away,  there  shall  be  left 
remaining  books,  and  discourses,  inciting  and  soliciting  men 
unto  pleasure  :  when  it  shall  be  thought  and  believed,  that 
the  world  is  not  ruled  and  governed  by  God's  providence ; 
when  they  shall  be  deemed  sajes  and  wise  men,  who  spit 
agaiust  honesty  and  venuQ.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  919. 
1125 


INS 

If  this  austere  insociable  life. 

Change  not  yotir  ofl55r  made  in  healeof  blootl: 

Then  at  the  expiration  of  the  yeare, 

Couie  challenge  me. 

Shakespeare.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  BC.  2. 

Then  that  the  lowest  ledge  or  row  be  meerly  of  stone,  and 
the  broader  the  better,  closely  laid,  without  mortar,  which 
is  a  general  caution  for  all  parts  in  building,  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  board  or  timber,  because  lime  and  wood  are 
insociabte.—ReliiiuiiE  Wotloniancs,  p.  19. 

This  ill-will  had  been  much  increased  by  their  superior 
aversion  to  Christianity,  considered  by  them  as  a  sect  of 
Judaism ;  which  had  carried  its  insociability  as  far,  and  its 
pretensions  much  farther. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  4. 

INSOLA'TION.  Ft.  Insolation ;  Sp.  Insolar ,• 
Lat.  Insolare,  (in,  and  sol,  the  sun,)  to  sun  or 
expose  to  the  sun. 

An  exposition  to  the  sun  or  sunshine. 
^  V,'e  use  these,  according  to  their  several  heights  and  situa- 
tions, for  insolation,  refrigeration,  conservation,  and  for  the 
view  of  divers  meteors ;   as  winds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  and 
some  of  the  fiery  meteors  also.— Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 

I  am  almost  become  confident,  that  one  of  my  thermo- 
meters, by  such  insolation,  as  may  be  had  in  England  from 
our  stone  walls,  hath  lost  some  inches  of  liquor. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  394. 

I'N-SOLENT.  ^  Fi:Insolc7it;  It.  and  Sp. 
I'nsolently.  [insolente;  Lat.  Lisolens,  non 
I'nsolence.  f  salens,    solitiim    modum    ex- 

I'-\soLENCT.  J  cedens;  not  usual  or  custo- 
mary, exceeding,  assuming  more  than,  the  usual 
or  customary  mean  or  measure ;  and,  conse- 
quentially, presumptuous,  arrogant. 

Unusual ;  presuming  or  arrogating  beyond 
measure,  presumptuou.-;,  arrogant,  impudently 
proud  or  contemptuous. 

Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  judgement  all  other 
folk,  as  in  regarde  of  his  value,  of  his  conning,  of  his 
speking,  and  of  his  bering.— C/mucer.  The  Pcrsones  Tale. 

Ye  shall  not  find  in  me  such  Insolence. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

Through  the  whiche  victorie  Phrahartes  beyng  made  more 
proude  and  insolet,  when  as  he  persisted  to  deale  cruellie  in 
manie  thynges,  he  was  dryuen  into  exile,  by  his  owne  sub- 
jeates.—Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  175. 

Wyth  those  spoiles  he  put  vppon  him  their  euyll  raaners : 
and  the  insolency  of  the  mynde,  folowed  the  pryde  of  the 
aparayle.— Brenrfi;.  Quintus  Curtius,  p.  151. 

But  shee  thereof  grew  proud  and  insolent. 

That  none  she  worthy  thought  to  be  her  fere. 
But  scorn'd  them  all  that  loue  vnto  her  ment. 
Faeri 


Spen 


b.vi. 


Here,  Breedon,  having  heard  his  praises  all  the  while, 
Grew  insolently  proud,  Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  14. 

They  now,  puft  vp  with  sdeignfuU  insolence. 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  Sapience. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Mttses. 
But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperitie, 

(That,  nource  of  vice,  this  of  insotencie) 
Lulled  the  shepheards  in  such  securitie, 
That  not  content  with  loyall  obeysance. 
Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  gouernance. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 
The  clergy,   according  to  the  genius  of  that  religion, 
having  their  authority  fortified  with  such  severe  laws,  were 
now  more  cruel  and  insolent  than  ever. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  b.  i. 
The  interpreter  of  Hans  Bloome  names  it  [Taenia]  the  top 
of  a  pillar,  but  very  insolenlly ;  it  being  indeed  the  small 
fascia  part  of  the  Doric  architrave. 

Evelyn.  Of  Architects  S;  Architecture 
Therefore  I  do  not  design  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  inso 
lence  as  this  that  you  have  committed  against  me,  in  treat- 
ing me  like  one  of  your  burghers,  as  well  by  the  paper  left 
in  my  house,  as  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  whereof  you 

Sir  Wm.  Temple.  To  the  Procurator  of  the  Court  of  Holland. 

The  bishops  in  those  days,  particularly  in  Africk,  doubted 
much,  whether,  upon  the  insolencies  of  heretics  or  schis- 
matics, they  might  desire  the  emperor  to  execute  those  laws 
for  fining,  banishing,  and  other  restraints. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  b.  i. 

In  all  my  conduct,  insolent  of  heart ! 

AVhat  hast  thou  mark'd  so  abject  and  so  mean, 

That  thy  foul  tongue  its  licence  thus  avows? 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Actil.  eo.  7 

"VVlien  proud  Iberia,  insolently  vain, 

Dar'd  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  main  ; 

Britannia,  thoughtful,  her  ambition  ey'd, 

"  And  where  are  all  my  boasted  sons  ? "  she  cry'd. 

Boyse.  The  Sirth-duy  of  Admiral  Vernon. 


INS 


INS 


IN-SO'LVABLE.  "A       Fr.  and  Sp.  Insoluble; 
Inso'luble.  >  It.  Jnsotubile.     See  Indis- 

In'So'lL-BLENESS.         J    SOLUBLE. 

That  cannot  be  disjoined  or  disunited,  loosened 
or  relaxed  ;  inseparable,  indestructible.     Met. — 
That  cannot  be  loosened  or  freed,  disentangled 
or  explained :  inexplicable. 

All  Tyndalles  tryflinge  sophisticacions,  whyche  he  woulde 
Bhoulde  sceme  so  solempne  subtile  iv.solubles,  ye  shall  se 
proued  very  fratique  folyes. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  356. 

Wliat  mei-uayle  is  it,  thnugh  there  be  in  al  places  conten- 
tion infinite,  and  that  good  lawes  be  tourned  into  sopheraes 
and  ins'iluliles,  sens  euery  where  fidelitie  is  constrayned  to 
cume  in  trial,  and  credence  (as  I  mought  saye)  is  become  a 
vagabouride.— 5ir  T.  Elyol.  The  Governovr,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

Whom,  when  our  leaders  espied  hard  by  arraunging  them- 
selves Ihicke  and  close  together  into  squadrons,  they  made 
a  stand,  and  stirred  not  a  foot,  whiles  the  Antepilani,  the 
Hastati.  and  the  formost  of  every  ranke  in  the  vayward 
stood  firme  and  fast,  like  a  strong  and  insoluble  wall. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  71. 

Thus  spoke  to  Ithacus :  "  To  guard  with  bands 

Iiisotvable  these  gifts,  thy  care  demands  ; 

Lest,  in  thy  slumbers  on  the  wat'ry  main. 

The  hand  of  rapine  make  our  bounty  vain." 

Popa.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  viii. 

And  here  consider  that  wonderful  faculty  of  the  stomachs 
of  all  creatures,  to  dissolve  all  the  several  sorts  of  food  ap- 
propriate to  their  species  ;  even  sometimes  things  of  that 
consistency,  as  seem  insoluble. 

Derham.  Fhysico-Theoloyy,  h.iv.  c.  11. 

I  shall  return  to  Doctor  More,  and  consider  the  objection 
he  frames  from  the  supposed  insoUihleness  of  it. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  624. 

His  lordship  supposes,  that  the  notion  of  God's  moral 
attributes  gave  birth  to  an  insoluble  question  concerning  the 
crigin  of  evil ;  and  that  this  occasioned  the  invention  of  tlie 
mischievous  hypothesis  of  the  two  principles. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 

IN-SO'LVENT.  )      Lat.  Solvens,  pres.    part. 

Inso'lvency.  )  of  solvere,  to  loosen,  to  free, 
to  free  from  debt,  or  the  consequence  of  debt ; 
and,  thus,  to  pay.     See  Dis-solve. 

Not  paying;  not  being  able,  not  having  the 
means  to  pay. 

If  his  father  was  insolvent  by  his  crime,  the  punishment 
was  to  go  no  farther  than  the  fault,  and  therefore  no  torment 
was  entail'd:  but  if  he  were  insolvent  bynn.isfortune,  neither 
the  father  nor  the  son,  for  that,  could  deserve  any  farther 
evil.— Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,   b.  iii.  c.  2. 

With  this  only  caution,  that  if  the  father  be  under  torment 
or  imprisonment  for  insolvency  the  son  be  no  way  oblig'd  to 
that ;  because  whether  the  insolvency  of  the  father  be  by  his 
fault  or  misfortune,  still  the  son  is  not  oblig'd. — Id.  lb. 

Instead  of  that  general  custom  of  modern  barbarians  to 
bury  insolvents  alive,  this  polite  and  humane  people  [the 
Egyptians]  had  a  law  of  greater  efficacy,  which  denied 
burial  to  them  when  dead. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

The  interest  of  money  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
scarcity  or  plenty  of  money  in  the  country;  and  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  risk  there  may  be  of  insolvency  on 
the  part  of  the  borrower. 

Bealtie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  1.  s.  723. 

IN-SOUL,  V.  To  place  his  soul,  the  affections 
of  his  soul,  in. 

Modest  she  was,  and  so  lovely ;  That  whosoever  look't  but 
siedfastly  upon  her,  could  not,  but  insnul  himself  in  her. 
Fellham,  pt.  i.  Res.  9. 

IN-SPE'AKABLE.     Usually  C7n. 
That  cannot  be  spoken  or  uttered. 


,  "j       Fr.  Inspection  ;  Sp.  Inspec- 
I  cion  ;     It.  Iiispeziune ;     Lat. 


IN-SPECT,  V. 

Inspe'ction. 

Ivspe'ctive.         \  Inspicere,  inspectitm,  in,  and 
Inspe'ctor.  I  specere,  to  see,  to  look. 

Inspe'ctorship.  j       To  look  into,  to  pry  into, 
0  examine,  to  survey. 
When  ye  into  this  balade  haue  inspeccion 
In  my  making  holde  me  excusable. 

Chaucer.  Certaine  Balades. 
To  the  sanguine  complexion 
Nature  of  his  inspection 
A  proper  hous  hath  in  the  liuer. 

For  his  dwellinge  made  deliuer.        Gmoer.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
Who  5oone  as  he  beheld  thflt  angel's  face, 

Adorn'd  with  all  riiuine  perfection. 
His  cheared  heart  eftsoones  away  gan  chace 

Sad  death,  reuiued  with  her  sweet  inspection. 

And  feeble  spirit  inly  felt  refection. 

Sfenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 


■With  their  new  light  cur  bold  inspectors  press 

Like  Cham,  to  show  their  father's  nakedness, 

ry  whose  example  after-ages  may 

Discover,  we  more  naked  are  than  they. 

Denham.  The  Progress  of  Learning. 

They  [tlie  Burgomasters]  inspect  and  pursue  all  the  great 
public  works  of  the  city,  as  the  ramparts  and  stadt-house, 
now  almost  finished  with  so  great  magnificence  and  so 
vast  expence. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Obs.  upon  the  United  Provinces,  c.  2. 

The  king  himself  did  not  much  like  it.  But  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  told  him,  Scotland,  by  a  secret  and  ill  manage- 
ment, had  begun  the  embroilment  in  his  father's  affairs, 
which  could  never  have  happened,  if  the  affairs  of  that  king- 
dom had  been  under  a  more  equal  inspection. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  ICCO. 

These  three  draughts  upon  paper  belong  as  much  to  the 
ordonance  as  the  disposition,  shewing  and  describing  the 
measures  and  dimensions  of  the  inspective  parts,  order,  and 
position. — Evelyn.  Of  Architects  8f  Architecture. 

This  angel  is  described,  as  the  angel  before  whom  and  in 
whose  presence  the  person  vowing  is,  as  the  inspector  and 
observer  of  his  words  and  actions  ;  which  gives  us  the  plain 
notion  of  a  guardian  angel.— Bp.  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  12f 

Condescending  to  become  the  tutelary  god  and  civil  ma- 
gistrate of  the  Jews,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  he  should  be 
considered  as  having  his  peculiar  inspection  attached  to  this 
people,  and  as  punishing  their  transgressions  with  severity. 
Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  h.  v.  s.  2. 

Davenant  first  established  the  inspector  general's  office, 
which  has  been  ever  since  his  time  so  abundaut  a  source  of 
parliamentary  information. 

Burke.  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Since  the  lucubration  of  Friday  January  2G  has  been 
mentioned,  we  think  proper  to  observe  here  that  his  inspec- 
torship has  the  most  notable  talent  at  a  motto. 

Smart.   The  Hiliad,  Notes. 

IN-  SPE'RSION.  Fr.  Insperse  .•  Lat.  In-sper- 
gere,  inspersum,  to  scatter  or  sprinkle.  See  As- 
perse. 

A  sprinkling,  or  scattering,  over  or  upon. 


IN- SPHERE,  t).     Also  En. 
To  conglobe  ;  to  gather,  to  collect,  to  place,  to 
dwell — in  a  globe  or  sphere. 
O  rapture  great  and  holy  ! 
Do  thou  transport  me  wholly, 

So  well  her  form  to  vary, 
That  I  aloft  may  bear  her, 
Wliereas  I  will  insphere  her 

In  regions  high  and  stasry.—Drrryton.  On  his  Mistress. 
Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
Jly  mansion  is.  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aereal  spirits  live  insphe.r'd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. — Milton.  Comiis. 

IN-SPIRE,!;.  ^        Sometimes    anciently  En. 

Inspira'tion.     j   Fr.Inspirer ;   It.  Ispirare;   Sp. 

Inspi'rer.  y  Inspirar ;    Lat.  Inspirare,   in, 

Inspi'ring,  71.     j  and  spirare,  to  breathe,  which 

Inspi'rit,  v.  j  Tooke  thinks  is  from  the  A.  S. 
Spir-ian. 

To  breathe  into  or  inbreathe  ;  to  draw  in  or  in- 
hale the  breath  ;  to  give,  grant,  or  bestow  the 
Spirit ;  (met. )  to  infuse  the  Spirit ;  to  actuate, 
guide,  or  direct  by  the  Spirit ;  to  animate. 

To  inspirit, — (met.)  to  fill  with  spirit  or  anima- 
tion ;  to  animate. 

For  al  scripture  ynspired  of  God  is  profitable  to  teche,  to 
repreue,  to  chastise,  to  lerne  in  rightwisnesse. 

Wiclif   2  Tymothe.  c.  3. 

For  al  scripture  geue  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  profitable 
to  teache,  to  improue,  to  amende,  and  to  instructe,  in 
righteousnes.— Biife  1551.   lb. 


this  worke  as  I  haue  begon 


Socrates,  in  Plato's  boke  of  Sapiece,  saith  to  one  ITieages, 
Neucr  man  lerned  of  me  any  thynge,  all  though  by  my  com- 
pany he  became  wyser,  I  onely  exhortynge,  and  the  good 
spiryte  inspirynge.—Sir  T.  Elyol.  T/^eGovernovr,b.m.  C.22. 

Her  yellowe  locks  crisped,  like  golden  wire. 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And  when  the  wind  emongst  them  did  inspire, 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wide  disspred, 
And  lowe  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.ii.  c.  3. 
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Her  hearty  words  so  deepe  into  the  jnind 
Of  the  young  damzell  sunk,  that  great  desire 

Of  warlike  armes  in  her  forthwith  they  tyn'd, 
And  generous  stout  courage  did  inspire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  3, 

Empedocles  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first  respiration  of  the 
first  living  creature  was  occasioned,  when  the  humidity  in 
young  ones  within  the  mother's  wombe  retired,  and  the  out- 
ward aire  came  to  succeed  in  place  therof,  and  to  enter  into 
the  void  vessels  now  open  to  receive  the  same  :  but  after- 
wards the  natural!  heat  driving  without  forth  this  airy  sub- 
stance for  to  evaporate  and  breath  away,  caused  exspirution ; 
and  likewise  when  the  same  returned  in  againe  there  ensued 
inspiration,  which  pave  new  entrance  to  that  aereous  sub- 
stance.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  6S7. 

And,  therefore,  might  be  truely  attributed  to  a  secret 
instinct  and  inspiring  (which  many  times  runneth  not  onely 
in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the  pulse  and  veines  of  peo- 
ple) touching  the  happinesse  thereby  to  ensue  in  time  to 
come.— iSacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  207. 

The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspired,  and  gently  swell'd  the  sail. 

Dryden.  To  her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of  OrmonS. 

With  well-heap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold, 

And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires  ; 
Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold. 

And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires. 

Id.  Translation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  9. 

New  lights,  sudden  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  extraordinary- 
calls,  will  be  but  weak  arguments  to  prove  any  thing  but 
the  madness  of  those  that  use  them,  and  that  the  Church 
must  needs  wither,  being  blasted  with  such  inspirations. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

The  Age  which  we  now  live  in,  is  not  an  Age  of  inspira- 
tions and  impulses  :  we  have  a  standing  and  fixed  rule  to 
proceed  by  in  all  our  actions,  and  that  is,  the  written  word 
of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land.  And  whatever  actions  are 
not  warranted  or  allowed  by  them,  no  immediate  inspira- 
tion or  impulse  can  justify. — Sharp,  vol.  iv.  Dis.  4. 

As  the  sun.  even  when  he  descends  into  the  west,  remains 
still  lucider  than  any  of  the  stars;  so  the  divine  inspirer  of 
the  scriptures,  even  when  his  style  seems  most  to  stoop  to 
our  capacities,  doth  yet  retain  a  prerogative  above  merely 
human  writings.— ZJoi//e.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

And  prove — the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  woe: 
That  ev'n  calamity,  by  thought  refln'd. 
Inspirits,  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

Savage.  The  Wanderer. 

Wlien  he  looks  up  to  heaven  he  rejoices  in  the  thought 
that  there  dwells  that  God  whom  he  serves  and  honours; 
that  Savioar  in  whom  he  trusts;  that  Spirit  of  grace  from 
whose  inspiration  his  piety  and  his  charity  flow. 

£/a;r,  vol.i.  Ser.  I. 

That  genial  splendour  which  conducted  the  first  Christiana 
into  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  sufiBciently  disclosed  the 
divine  inspirer  of  all  righteousness. 

Warburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Soft  banks  and  verd'rous  hills 

Thy  present  influence  fills  ; 

In  air,  in  floods,  in  caverns,  woods  and  plains. 

Thy  will  inspirits  all.  Jones.  Hymn  to  Naravena, 

IN- SPI'S S ATE,  y.  "|      'LvLt.Inspissatus,  in, and 
Inspi'ss.\tk,  at//.  Y  spissutus,   from  spissare, 

Inspissa'tion.  j  to  thicken. 

To  thicken ;  to  make  or  cause  to  be  thick  or 
dense. 

Wine  sugred  inebriateth  less  than  wine  pure — the  cause 
is,  for  that  the  sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  of  the  wine, 
and  maketh  them  not  so  easie  to  resolve  into  vapour. 

Bacon.  Naturail  Historic,  §  726. 

May  it  not  be,  for  that  the  ayr  of  rivers  being  always  gross 
and  heavy,  in  winter  is  more  inspissate  by  reason  of  the  cir- 
t  cold,  and  so  is  an  hindrance  to  the  cou  rse  of  ships  ? 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  823. 


That  which  fortun'd  to  the  Dutchmen  who  winter'd  in 
Nova  Zemhla,  was  by  all  physicians  attributed  to  such  a 
deleterious  quality  in  the  like  fuell,  as  well  as  to  the  inspis- 
sation  of  the  aer. — Evelyn.  Fumifugium,  pt.  i. 

The  syrup  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  liouor  down  in  pots 
of  earthen  ware,  till  it  is  sufliciently  inspissated. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  inspissated  juice  of  wort,  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  inform  the  reader  that  I 
had  made  several  trials  of  it  since  I  left  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  found  it  to  answer  in  a  cold  climate  beyond  all 
expectation.— irf.  Second  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  4. 
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IN-STA'BLE.  ^        Fv.  and   Sp.  Instable ;    It. 

Insta'bleness.    \  Istabile ;  tat. In-stabills.   The 

Instabi'lity.  j  adjective  is  more  commonly 
written  un,  the  noun  in.     Used  actively 

That  cannot  stand,  be  steady,  or  firm ;  un- 
steady, infirm,  fickle,  wavering. 


For  5 


Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1. 

In  this  instable  and  uncertain  age,  you  have,  with  steadi- 
ness of  mind  and  clearness  of  judgement,  stuck  to  the  truth 
and  purity  of  the  protcstant  religion. 

H.Moie.  E.rpos.  of  Ihe Seven  Churches,  Bed. 

The  prophet  meant  it  for  no  other  then  a  feareful  impre- 
cation against  God's  enemies,  O  my  God,  make  them  like 
unto  a  wheele:  whereby  what  could  he  intend  to  signify, 
but  instahililif  of  condition,  and  suddaine  violence  of  judge- 
ment.—5p.  Hall.   Fpon  the  sight  of  a  Wheele,  Med.  140. 

Neither  is  his  body  and  blood  only  liable  thereunto,  but 
the  ideas  of  his  mind,  and  interior  operations  of  his  soul, 
religion  herself,  with  the  notions  of  holiness,  and  the  for- 
mality of  saving  faith  not  excepted  ;  nay,  the  very  faculty 
of  reason  (as  we  find  it  too  true  by  late  experience)  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  inslaUeness.— Howell,  b.  iv.  Let.  19. 


IN-STALL,  r.  ^       Also   anciently  jEn.       Fr. 
Instai,l.Vtion.    >  Installer:     It.   Istallare ;    Sp. 
Insta'lment.     J  Instalar ;  Bar. hat. Installare ; 
Lat.  Slabulum,  i.  e.  ( Skinner)  locus  ubi  statur. 

To  place  any  one  (solemnly)  in  his  seat  or 
station. 

Instalment,  (in  Law), — astated  portion;  a  portion 
stated  or  settled  to  be  paid. 

And  to  be  had  in  the  more  reputacion  among  the  people 
he  [the  cardinal]  determined  to  be  installed  or  inthronised 
at  yorke  with  all  the  pompe  that  might  be. 

Hall.  Hen.  nil.  an.  22. 
Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  humour  of  the  time. 
And  slubberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhyme, 
:rive  to  be  insfall'd, 
:  by  the  Muses  call'd. 
Drai/ton.  Poly-OlOion,  3.21. 


pontine.— Holland.  Suelon 


)ume  of  his 
installatior, 
the  sacerdotall  dignitie  of  ; 


When  this  would  not  serve,  but  that  the  law  was  either 
not  executed,  or  misapply'd,  they  were  constrained  from 
that  time,  the  only  remedy  left  them,  to  put  conditions  and 
take  oaths  from  all  kings  and  magistrates  at  their  first  in- 
stallment to  do  in, partial  justice  by  law. 

Milton.   The  Tenure  of  £:ings  and  Magistrates. 

So  this  year  the  whole  order  was  changed ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  and  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  who  were  now  to 
be  inslatted,  were  the  first  that  were  received  according  to 
the  new  model.— iurnci.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1552. 

IN- STAMP,  t).     AlsoSi. 
To  inark  or  impress  by  stamping,  beating,  or 
striking ;  to  impress  or  infix. 

. ■  Instamped  characters  may  send 

Abroad  to  thousands,  thousand  men's  intent ; 
And  in  a  moment  may  dispatch  much  more. 
Than  could  a  world  of  pens  perform  befi,Te. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vi. 

I'N-STANT,  m//'.  ^  Fr. /«stoi/;  It. /sto/e.- 
I'.ssTANT,  n.  Sp.  Instante;  Lilt.  Installs, 
I'nstance,  ;;.  iu,an(lsfans,  pres.  part,  of 
I'xsTANCE,  ?!.  stare,  to  stand ;  instare,  to 
I'n'stan-cy.  V  stand  in  or  upon,  close  to 
I'kstantanv.  or  upon;  and,  thus,  in- 
Instanta'neous.  slant, — 
Instanta'neously.  Being  or  standing  close 
I'nstantly.  J  to  or  upon;  immediate; 
present,  close  at  hand  ;  pressing  closely  upon, 
pressing,  urgent. 

And  instant,  the  noun, — 

An  immediate  or  present  minute  or  moment  of 
time ;  extended  to  any  small  portion  of  time,  past 
or  future. 

An  instance, — any  thing  present  or  at  hand, 
(sc.)  connected  with  the  suljjeet ;  a  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  or  in  proof  of;  an  example. 
Any  thing  pressing  or  urging ;  a  pressing  or 
urgent  act,  state,  or  condition;  an  urgent  request, 
a  solicitation. 


that  : 


His  frendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance. 
And  praied  hem  to  don  him  that  plesance, 
That  hastily  they  woldeu  to  him  come. 

Cliaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  V.  9485. 
And  so  at  one  time  and  instant,  the  city  Syracuse  was 
defended  louingly  and  frendlv  by  the  enemy,  and  lierslye 
assailed  by  her  own  citizens.— Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  99. 

Than  he  agreed  to  a  truse  for  a  day.  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Henry  de  Leon,  who  was  euer  styll  about  hym. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  6(1. 

And  for  ful  proofe  of  mine  earnest  zeale  in  God's  seruice, 

I  require  of  you  most  instantlie  that  if  herebie  my  skil  seem 

sufficient  to  wade  in  matters  of  greater  importance,  you  wil 

then  vouchsafe  to  employ  me  accordingly. 

Gascoijne.  To  the  Reuerende  Deuines, 
He  made  him  stoup  perforce  unto  his  knee, 

And  doe  unwilling  worship  to  the  saint. 
That  on  his  shield  depainted  did  he  see  ; 
Such  homage  till  that  instant  neuer  learned  hee. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 
I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author,  wherin  the  king 
might  be  less  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was 
the  closet  companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  'William  Shak- 
speare. — Milton.  Answer  to  Eilwn  Basilike. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune, 
So  farre  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  readie  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 

Sha'iespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 
Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  my  detection  in  my  hand  ; 
my  desires  had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  them- 
selues. — Id.  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  -\ct  ii.  sc.  2. 

And  sometimes  at  our  inriancj'e  removing  a  lesser  punish- 
ment, [God]  leaves  a  greater,  though  insensible,  in  the 
roome  ot  it.— Bp.  Hall.  Meditations  ^  Vows,  Cent.  3. 

And  if  ever  (as  it  rarely  happens)  our  desert  and  worthi- 
iiesse  wins  us  the  favour  of  this  protfer,  we  meet  it  with 
both  hands,  not  daring  with  our  modest  denials  to  whet  the 
ouble  the  intreaties  of  so  welcome  suiters. 
Id.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  27. 
In  the  IS.  of  Ecclesiasticus,  where  the  vulgar  reads.  He 
for  ever  created  all  things  at  once  :  some,  and 
those  no  mean  ones,  of  the  ancients,  followed  also  by  latter 
interpreters,  have  been  misled  into  an  ungrounded  conceit 
of  an  instautany  and  entire  creation  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
parts  thereof,  in  the  first  moment  of  time. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  10. 
It  must  needs  be  an  injurious  partiality  [that]  the  less 
holy  shall  fur  one  act  of  an  instantany  suffering,  be  crowned 
with  so  great  and  long-lasting  glory,  before  them. 

Id.  Revelation  Unrevealed,  §  28. 
Yet  the  connexion  between  the  premisses,  and  the  con- 
clusion in  them,  are  so  clear,  and  the  transition  from  the 
premisses  to  the  conclusion  is  so  swift,  short,  and  clear, 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  a  moment,  and  the  assent  to  them 
and  evidence  of  them  is  instantaneous. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  I. 
But  now  his  courage  being  throughly  fired. 

He  meant  to  make  them  knowe  their  follies  prise. 
Had  not  those  two  him  instantly  desired 
T'  asswage  his  wrath,  and  pardon  their  mesprise. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.iv.  c.  9. 
For,  as  Eternity  has  neither  past 
Nor  future,  authors  say  nor  first  nor  last. 
But  is  all  instant,  your  eternal  Muse 
All  Ages  can  to  any  one  reduce. 

Waller.  To  a  Person  of  Honour,  cjc. 
This  is  not  all :  Patroclus,  on  the  shore 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more. 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles,  how  his  lov'd  one  fell. 

Rope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 

The  Dutch  desired  the  particular  instances  cf  what  they 

either  had  felt,  or  thought  they  had  occasion  to  feai-,  that  so  , 

they  might  redress  us  in  particular,  and  understand  us  iu 

general :  our  merchants  instanced  in  Cochin  and  Cananor. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  to  Lord  Arlington,  July,  1609. 

Hence  steady,  calm, 

DiflTiisive,  deep,  and  clear,  his  reason  saw, 
With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things. 

Thomson.  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 
■What  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  raining  of  frogs  imme- 
diately came  to  my  thoughts;  as  it  easily  might  do,  there 
being  probably  as  good  reason  then  for  me,  as  I  believe  any 
ever  had  before,  to  conclude  that  these  came  from  the  clouds, 
or  were  instantaneously  generated. — Ray.  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
Some  hold  the  heavens,  like  a  top. 
Are  kept  by  circulation  up. 
And,  were  't  not  for  their  wheeling  round. 
They'd  instantly  iaW  to  the  gmnni.—Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 
Sometimes  the  bi 
sometimes  stands  a  few  minutes 
torrent  of  blood  out  of  the  mouth 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  40. 

IN- STAR,  V.     To  spot  or  stud,  as  with  stars. 
Where  pansies  mixt  with  daisies  shine, 
And  asphodels  instarr'd  with  gold. 

Harle.   The  Ascetic :  or  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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IN-STATE,  D.     Also£n,  (qv.) 
To  put  in  a  situation  or  condition  ;  to  put  in  or 
invest  with  a  certain  condition  or  rank. 

[The  Lad]  begins  to  doubt  whether  he  yet  here  liv'd. 
Or  else  his  flitting  soul,  to  heav'n  translated. 
Was  there  in  starry  throne  and  blisse  instated. 

Spenser.  Brittains'  Ida,  c.  4. 
Hard  was  the  thing  that  he  could  not  persuade, 
In  the  king's  favour  he  was  so  instated. 

Drayton.  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
■WTiich  is  a  far  greater  privelege  than  any  manumission 
from  thy  earthly  master  can  instate  thee  in. 

Sharp,  vol.  v.  Disc.  4. 

IN-STEAD.  A.  S.  On  stede,  in  stede,  i.  e.  in 
place,  in  toco,  in  vice.  Dut.  In  stede;  Ger.  On 
slatt. 

In  place,  in  room. 

The  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  be  come  out  of  the  fhcll, 
follow  men  and  women  instead  of  hens. 

Sir  T.  More.   Utoiiia,\i.H  c.  1. 
But  sleepe  full  farre  away  from  her  did  flie  : 

In  stead  thereof  sad  sighes  and  sorrowes  deepa 
Kept  watch  and  ward  about  her  warily  -, 
That  nought  she  did  but  waile,  and  often  steepe 
Her  dainty  couch  with  tears,  which  closely  she  did  weepe. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 
A  frozen  style,  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flows. 
Instead  of  pleasing,  makes  us  gape  and  doze. 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  1 

IN-STE'ADFAST,  i.  e.  Unsteadfost,  (qv.) 
And  Epimetheus  of  insteadfast  inind, 
Lur'd  to  false  joys,  and  to  the  future  blind. 

Cooke.  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 

IN- STEEP,  V.  Also  En,  (qv.)  In,  and  steq,. 
Dut.  Stippcn,  perhaps  the  same  word  as  stoepen, 
stiiypen,  to  stoop,  and,  consequentially,  to  dip,  to 
sink. 

To  sink,  to  subside   or   settle ;    to   soak ;   to 
plunge  or  immerse. 
j      SufTolke  first  dyed,  and  Yorke  all  hagled  ouer 
1      Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped, 
j       And  takes  him  by  the  beard. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  C. 

I  INSTEP.  Mnshew  calls  it  the  instop  of  the 
foot.  Fr.  Coude  de  pied,  the  elbow  of  the  foot ; 
and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Coudepied,  writes  it  the  in- 
stup.  Sherwood  also  writes  instup, — le  montant  du 
pied.  Skinner,  the  convexity  of  the  foot ;  in,  aud 
step,  (qv.) 

The  upper  part  of  the  foot,  where  it  rises 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 

Dorida.  Had  I  that  foot  hid  in  those  shoes, 

(Proportioned  to  my  height) 
Short  heel,  thin  instep,  even  toes, 

A  sole  so  wond'rous  strait. 

Drayton.  Tlie  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  2. 

I  am  an  old  fellow,  and  extremely  troubled  with  the  gout; 
but  having  always  a  strong  vanity  towards  being  pleasing 
in  the  eyes  of  women,  I  never  have  a  moment's  ease,  but  I 
am  mounted  in  high-heel'd  shoes  with  a  glased  wax-leather 
instep.— Spectator,  No.  48. 

This  desire  of  having  some  one  below  them,  descends  to 
those  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all,  and  a  protestant  cobbler, 
debased  by  his  poverty,  but  exalted  by  his  share  of  the  ruling 
church,  ferls  a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  generosity  alone, 
that  the  peer,  whose  footman's  instep  he  measures,  is  aiile 
to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jail.— jBurA-e.  Speech  at  Bristol. 

FNSTIGATE,  v. 

Instiga'tion. 

Fnstigatoe.  _;  Instigare,  in,  and  stig-. 

Gr.  Srif-eif,  to  prick,  to  goad,  to  spur. 

To  prick  forward,  to  spur  on,  to  stimulate,  to 
urge  on,  to  incite,  (sub.  to  some  iU  or  mischief.) 
Be  it  that  thy  wife  be  excellently  good 

That  none  be  better  of  disposicion 
In  processe  of  time  she  might  turne  her  mode 
By  some  misse  liuers  instiyaliun. 

Cliaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Lnue. 
Certaine  of  the  yt  were  weak  &  could  not  follow  ye  army 
were  take,  y=  which  Dari  through  insligacion  of  the  great 
nien  about  him,  raging  in  barbarous  crueltie,  caused  their 
hads  to  be  cut  of,  &  to  be  led  about  his  camp,  to  the  entent 
they  might  behold  the  multitude  of  his  me. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  34. 
The  Lord  Ravenstein,  a  principall  person  about  Maximi- 
lian, and  one  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  abolition  with  his 
master,  pretending  the  religion  thereof,  but  indeed  vpon 


■^  Fr.  Instiguer;  It.  Isti- 
\gare;  Sp.  Instigar ;  Lat. 
)  Instigare,  in,  and  stig-are; 


■\  Fr.  Instiller;  It.  Islillare ; 
V  Sp.  Instiilar ;  Lat.  Instillare, 
J  to  drip  or  drop.  (See  Distil.) 
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priuate  ambition,  and  (as  it  was  thouglit)  iiistii/nled  and 
corrupted  from  France,  forsooke  the  eiDperour  and  Maxi- 
milian his  lord.— BacoM.  JJen.  VII.  p.  77. 

The  people  vpon  these  seditious  insligations,  did  arme 
(most  of  them  witli  bowes,  and  arrows,  and  bills,  and  such 
ether  weapons  of  rude  and  country  people.)— 2d.  Id.  p.  1G5. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  we  do  a  great  many  (naughty  thi  ngs) 
when  no  one  doth  instigate  us  to  them,  hut  we  blindly  follow 
our  own  appetites  and  passions,  and  the  evil  habits  and 
uustoms,  that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

But  when  a  man  shall  -with  a  sober,  sedate,  diabolical 
rancour,  look  upon  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  sight  of  his 
neighbour's  sin  and  shame,  and  secretly  hug  himself  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  brother's  virtue  and  the  dishonours  of  his 
reason,  can  he  plead  the  insligaiion  of  any  appetite  in  nature 
inclining  him  to  this?— 5om(A,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

But  the  evil  genius  of  England  would  not  suffer  us  to 
enjoy  it  long ;  for,  as  if  envious  of  this  last  support  of  govern- 
ment, he  hath  now  instigated  his  blackest  agents  to  the  very 
extent  of  their  malignity. 

IVarburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  Ded. 

The  emperor  afterwards  being  corrupted  by  two  bishops, 
Magnus  and  Rufus,  and  at  their  instigation  departing  from 
his  milder  designs,  appointid  the  cause  to  be  tried  before 
the  prefect  Erodius,  a  stern  and  severe  judge. 

Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

He  aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  perfidy,  in  the  most  atro- 
cious degree,  by  being  himself  the  first  mover  and  instigator 
of  that  injustice. — Burke.  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

IN-STIL,  t>. 

Instilla'tion 

Insti'ller. 
As  the  Fr.  Instiller,  (see  Cotgrave,) — 

To  drop,  to  let  in,  or  fall  in  drop  by  drop ;  to 
put  in  or  pour  in,  to  infuse  by  little  and  little  ;  to 
enforce  gently. 

For  it  preacheth  Christes  death  unto  vs,  and  describeth 
it  before  our  eyes,  euen  as  a  faythfuU  preacher  by  the  word 
doth  instill  it  into  vs  by  our  eares  and  hearing. 

Fryth.   Worhfs,  fol.  166. 

The  juice  of  it  being  boiled  with  oile,  and  so  dropped  or 
inttilled  into  the  head,  is  good  for  the  paines  thereof. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  x.\.  c.  17. 

Cooling  againe  his  former  kindled  heat ; 

"With  which  he  had  those  Romane  spirits  fil'd, 
X)id  blow  new  fire,  and  with  enflamed  breath. 

Into  the  Gothicke  cold  hot  rage  instil'd. 

Spenser.  The  Ruines  of  Rome,  lij  Bellay,  s.  11. 

The  Earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  were  infusing 
jealousies  of  the  king  into  their  party,  with  the  same  indus- 
try that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  was,  at  the  same  time, 
instilling  into  the  king  jealousies  of  them  :  and  both  acted 
with  too  much  success. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1C89. 

Never  was  there  such  a  juggle  as  was  played  in  my  mind, 
nor  so  artful  an  instiller  of  loose  principles  as  my  tutor. 

Skelton.  Deism  Revealed,  Dial.  8. 

The  sire  his  words  approv'd  ;  then  search'd,  with  care. 
Each  recent  wound,  annoy'd  by  chilling  air ; 
"With  powerful  juice  inslill'd,  his  strength  renew'd. 
And  cas'd  the  pain,  and  stanch'd  the  flowing  blood. 

Hoole.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  b.  s. 

[Such  petty  qualities]  are  every  moment  exerting  their 
influence  upon  us,  and  make  the  draught  of  life  sweet  or 
bitter  by  imperceptible  instillations.— Rambler,  No.  72. 

INSTl'NCT,  adj.  \       Fr.  Instinct ,  It.  Istincto  -. 

I'nstinct,  n.  I   Sp.  Instinto ;   Lat.  Inslinc- 

Insti'ncted.  j  Itus,  from  instinrjuo,  in,  and 

Insti'nction.         '  t stingo,  sticjo  ;  from  the  Gr. 

Insti'nctivk.         :  i  'S.Ti^-fiv,  pungere,  to  prick, 

Insti'nctively.  J  goad,  or  spur.  Instinct,  the 
adjective, — 

Pricked,  goaded,  stimulated,  incited,  animated, 
urged,  or  impelled. 

Instinct,  the  noun, — 

That  which  stimulates  or  incites,  urges  or  im- 
pels, moves  or  directs.  See  the  quotation  from 
Beattie. 

For  if  he  will  say,  as  he  saj-eth  in  his  boke  agaynst  me, 
that  he  knoweth  the  scripture  by  the  same  meanes  that  the 
eagle  knoweth  her  birdes:  meaning  that  as  she  knoweth 
«hem  by  a  secrete  inward  instlncte  o£  nature  :  so  he  knoweth 
y»  scripture  by  a  secret  inward  instinctr  of  the  spirite  of  God. 
Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  621. 

TulU  in  his  Tusculane  questions  supposeth.  that  a  poete 
can  not  abundantly  expresse  verses  sufficiejite  and  complete, 
or  that  his  eloquence  may  flowe  without  labour,  wniiles  well 
dounyng  and  plentuouse,  without  celestial  insiiru'/;,?,  whiche 
is  Blso  by  Pleto  ratified.— Sir  I.  £ti/ct.  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.lS 
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Saying,  that  they  being  the  servaunts  and  ministers  of 
dame  Cvbele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  were  come  by  the  in- 
stinct and  commandment  of  that  goddesse  to  beseech  the 
Roman  generall  to  spare  the  wals  and  the  citie. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  949. 

Strait  toward  heav'n  my  wond'ring  eyes  I  turn'd, 

And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  skie,  till  rais'd 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprang. 

As  thitherward  endevoring.  and  upright 

Stood  on  ray  feet.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 

Have  we  had  instinctive  intimations  of  the  death  of  some 
absent  friends,  which  no  humane  intelligence  hath  bidden 
us  to  suspect,  who  but  our  angels  hath  wrought  it  1 

Bp.Hall.  Of  God  and  his  Angels,  s.  6. 
They  prepared 

A  rotten  carkasse  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd. 

Nor  tackle,  sayle,  nor  mast,  the  very  rats 

Instinctiuely  haue  quit  it. — Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  i.  bc.  2. 

Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  fram'd. 

That  plac'd  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold, 

(Wondrous  to  tell !)  instinct  with  spirit  roU'd 

From  place  to  place,  around  the  blest  abodes, 

Self-mov'd,  obedient  to  the  heck  of  gods. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xviii. 

But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer, 

Sure  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 

While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit : 

Sure  by  quick  Nature  happiness  to  gain, 

Which  heavier  Reason  labours  at  in  vain. 

This  too  serves  always.  Reason  never  long : 

One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 

Id.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  3. 

Wliat  native  inextinguishable  beauty  must  be  impressed 
andinstincted  through  the  whole,  which  the  defedation  of  so 
many  parts  by  a  bad  printer  and  a  worse  editor  could  not 
hinder  shining  forth.— .BenHe^^.  Preface  to  Milton. 

And  now  the  Thunderer  meditates  his  flight 
From  Ida's  summits  to  the  Olympian  height ; 
Swifter  than  thought  the  wheels  instinctive  fly, 
Flame  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

Instinct  is  a  natural  impulse  to  certain  actions  which  the 

animal  performs  without  deliberation,  without  having  any 

end  in  view,  and  frequently  without  knowing  what  it  does. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

So  shall  your  art,  if  call'd  to  grace  a  scene 

Yet  unadorn'd,  with  taste  instinctive  give 

Each  grace  appropriate. — Mason.  English  Garden,  b.  i. 

In  very  young  infants  it  [hunger]  is  at  first  only  an  uneasy 
feeling,  which,  however,  prompts  the  little  animal  instinc- 
tively to  suck  and  swallow  such  nourishment  as  comes  in  his 
wav,  and  without  which  he  must  inevitablv  perish. 
Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt. ' 

I'NSTITUTE.y. 

I'nstitite, 
Institu' 

I'iVSTITUTIV 

I'nstitutor. 

place,  or  cause  to  be  or  stand  in  or  among ;  to  set 
up  or  establish. 

To  set  up  or  establish ;  to  ordain,  to  appoint ; 
to  fix,  form,  or  frame  ;  to  pursue  an  established 
order,  an  orderly  method  ;  to  train,  to  educate,  to 
instruct. 

In  Law,  to  place  or  put  in,  (sc.  a  benefice.)  See 
the  quotation  from  Blackstone. 

First  lerne  what  an  horrible  synne  it  is  against  the  first  & 
2.  preceptis  to  institute  &  defende  a  false  worship  with  out 
God's  v/orde.—Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  3. 

It  wolde  not  be  forgoten,  that  the  lytell  boke  of  the  most 
excellent  doctour  Erasmus  Roter,  (which  he  wrote  to  Charles, 
nowe  beinge  Emperour,  and  than  Prince  of  Castile,)  which 
boke  is  intituled  the  Institution  of  a  Christen  Prince,  wolde 
be  as  familiare  alway  with  gentylmen,  at  al  tymes  and  in 
euery  age,  as  was  Homere  with  the  great  Kynge  Alexander, 
or  Xenopho  with  Scipio. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

For  the  ancient  Romans  also  called  their  priests,  instituted 
in  the  old  time.  Flamines.  by  reason  of  certain  little  narrow 
hats  which  they  wear  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  had  called 
them  pilarames  ;  for  piles  in  Greek  signifieth  a  hat. 

Korlh.  Plutarch,  p.  54. 

Then  was  baptism  chang'd  into  a  kind  of  exorcism,  and 

water,  sanctily'd  by  Christ's  institute,  thought  little  enough 

to  wash  off  the  original  spot,  without  the  scratch  or  cross 

impression  of  a  priest's  fore-finger. 

Milton.  Of  the  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 
There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 
Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 
Ordained  first,  ne  by  the  law  of  nature. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  TaU. 

If,  like  the  first  year  of  our  Saviour's  preaching,  it  may  be 

annus  acccptabilis,   an  acceptable  year  to   God,   and   his 

afflicted  hand-maid  the  Church  of  England,  a  relief  to  some 
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of  her  new  necessities,  and  an  insHiution  r.r  assistance  to 
any  snul,  I  shall  esteem  it  among  those  honors  and  bless- 
ings witli  which  God  uses  to  reward  those  good  intentions 
which  himsell  first  puts  into  our  hearts,  and  then  recom- 
penses upon  our  heads.— fijj.  Taylor.  Sermi'us,  Ded. 

As  for  that  in  Leviticus  of  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  it 
was  a  penal  statute  rather  than  a  dispense  ;  and  com- 
mands nothing  injurious  or  in  it  self  unclean,  only  prefers  a 
special  reason  of  charity  before  an  institutive  decency. 

■-        f  Divorce,  b.  a.  c.  5. 


Milton.  Doct.  undDti 


Neither  did  he  this  for  want  of  better  instructions,  having 
had  the  learnedest  and  wisest  man,  reputed  of  all  Britain, 
the  insiituter  of  his  youth.— /rf.  Hist,  of  England,  b.  iii. 

[The  Holy  History  gives]  us  the  Almighty,  most  wise, 
most  bountiful  God  to  be  the  first  Author  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind,  and  to  be  the  contriver  and  inslilutur  of  that 
law  in  things  created,  which  we  usually  call  the  law  of  their 
nature.— ifa/c.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  343. 

But  since,  in  fact,  there  is  no  instituted  religion  univer- 
sally received  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  there  are  several 
nations  to  whom  the  Christian  doctrine  in  particular  was 
never  so  much  as  preached,  nor  ever  came  to  their  know- 
ledge at  all,  he  concludes  that  what  is  not  universal  and 
equally  made  known  to  all  men,  cannot  be  needful  for  any. 
Clarke.  Evidences,  Prop.  7. 

Thou  aay'st  that  the  wise  institutors  of  government,  souls 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  pilch  of  men,  thought  religion 
necessary  to  civil  obedience.— .Bi/n/Zi'y,  Ser.  1. 

If  the  bishop  hath  no  objections,  but  admits  the  patron's 
presentation,  the  clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to  ha  instituted  by 
him ;  which  is  a  kind  of  investiture  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  benefice  ;  for  by  institution  the  care  of  the  souls  of  the 
parish  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  clerk. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  o.  2. 
Greek  institutes  require 

The  nearest  kindred  on  the  fun'ral  stage 

The  dead  to  lay,  the  victims  to  dispose. 

To  pour  libations,  and  the  sacred  dust 

Inuin.  Glover.  The  Al7ienaid,b.  xxvi. 

The  end  of  the  less  [mysteries]  must  be  referred  to  what 
we  s.tid  of  the  institator's  intention  to  invite  the  people  into 
them  ;  and  of  the  greater,  to  his  intention  of  keeping  some 
truths  from  the  people's  knowledge. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4 

IN-STOP,  V.    To  stop,  block,  or  close  up. 
With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand. 
From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  seams  insfops. 

Dryden    Annus  iliralilU. 

IN- STORE,  V.  Aho  En.  The  Low  Lat.  In- 
staurare,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Fr.  Estorer, 
to  store,  (qv. ) 

To  lay  up  (in  store),  to  treasure  up,  to  hoard  • 
consequentially — to  contain,  to  comprehend,  oi 
comprise. 

And  if  ther  be  ony  othir  maundement,  it  is  instorid  in  thit 
word,  thou  schalt  loue  thi  neighbore  as  thi  silf. 

Wiclif  Rom.  c.  1.1. 

INSTRU'CT,  r.     ^       See  En.    Fr.  Instruire ,- 
Instru'ction.  I   It.    Istruire  ;       Sp.     In- 

Instru'ctive.  [siruyr-   L&t.  Instriiere,  in- 

Instru'ctiveness.     ( structum,   to   build   upon, 
Instri'ctor.  (in,  and  struere,    equiva- 

Instru'ctress.        J  lent  to  the  English  verb 

to  build. )     See  Construct. 

To  form  or  frame  firmly  or  strongly:  to  provide 

or  furnish,  firmly  or  strongly ;  generally,  to  form 

or  frame  ;  to  provide  or  furnish. 

To  provide  or  furnish,  (sc.  with  knovi'lodge  or 

learning  ; )  to  teach,  to  guide,  to  direct. 
It  .semes  not  impossible  haply  that  there  might  be  a  place, 

where  the  soules  might  be  kept  for  a  space,  to  be  taught  and 

instruct.— Tyndalt.   Workes,  p.  435. 

But  veryly  myne  intente  and  meanynge  is  onely,  that  a 
noble  chyl'de,  by  his  owne  naturall  disposition,  and  not  by 
coertion,  may  be  induced  to  recyue  perfect  instruction  in 
these  sciences.— 5i>  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

He  shall  bee  bound  vnto  her,  not  onely  for  that  benefite, 
that  she  is  his  mother,  but  also  because  she  hath  beene  the 
instructrir  of  his  wife,  and  causer  of  a  great  parte  of  his  leli- 
cnie.— Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

Knowledge  also,  as  a  perfeyt  instructrice  and  mastresse, 
in  a  more  briefe  sentence  than  yet  hath  benne  spoken,  de- 
clareth,  by  what  meane  the  sayde  preceptes  of  reason  and 
societie  may  he  well  vnderstande,  and  therby  justice  finailv 
executed.— 5ir  T.  Elyot.  TI.e  Governovr,  b.  iii,  c.  3, 
She  was  right  ioyous  of  her  iust  request ; 

And  taking  by  the  hand  that  faeries  Sonne, 
Gan  him  instruct  in  euery  good  behest 
Of  loue  and  righteousnesse,  and  well  to  donne, 
And  wrath  and  hatred  warily  to  shuntie. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  b.  i.  e.  10. 


INS 


What  need  we  maRnifie  the  humane  nature  as  the  great 

instniiler  in  this  business;  since  we  may  with  a  little  ob- 

Bervatijn  find  very  much  the  like  in  brutes  as  well  as  men  ? 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  32. 

In  morality,  their  [the  druids]  instructions  were  so  per- 
suasive, and  themselves  of  such  reverence,  that  the  most 
fiery  rage  of  Mars  kindled  among  the  people,  was  by  their 
grave  counsels  often  quenched? 

Drayton.  Poty-Olbion,  s.  9.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

I  cannot  discern  by  any  help  from  reading:,  or  learned  men, 
(wliu  have  been  to  iT>e  the  best  and  briefest  indexes  of  books) 
that  any  nation  hath  in  representment  of  great  actions, 
(either  by  heroicks  or  dramaticks)  digested  story  into  so 
pleasant  and  instructive  a  method  as  the  English  by  their 
drama.— Dafcnani.  Gonditjert,  Pref. 

lie  had  been  taught  by  them  who  were  both  the  instructors 
and  the  authors  of  his  faith,  that  Christian  religion  ought  to 
be  voluntary,  not  compell'd. 

Milton.  The  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 
Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce, 

By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd  ; 
Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe, 
'\\'here  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supply'd. 

Dri/den.  Annus  Mirabilis, 

The  coldness  of  passion  seems  to  be  the  natural  ground  of 

ability  and  honesty  among  men.   as  the  government   or 

moderation  of  them  the  great  end  of  philosophical  and  moral 

iuslruclions.—Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.2. 

So  Maro's  Muse, 

Thrice  sacred  Muse !  commodious  precepts  gives 
Inslrurtive  to  the  swains,  not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  I. 

I  hope  that  what  this  discovery  takes  away  from  the 
wonder  of  these  observations,  it  will  add  to  the  instriictive- 
ness  of  them,  by  affording  pregnant  hints  towards  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  of  lighi.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  799. 

But  I  shall  not,  as  I  said,  ground  my  opinion  of  the  preg- 
nant instructiveness  of  the  Scripture,  upon  such  question- 
able, not  to  say  altogether  such  proofless  conceits. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 
Foots,  the  first  instructors  of  mankind. 
Brought  all  things  to  their  proper  native  use. 

Roscommon.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 
Survey  again  that  verdant  hill. 

With  native  plants  enaraell'd  o'er; 
Sav,  can  the  painter's  utmost  skill 
Instruct  one  flower  to  please  us  more? 

Shenstone.  Ode  to  a  Young  Lady,  ^c. 
On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows ; 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  2. 
Say  Memory!  thou— from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  c.  3. 
But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too. 
Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves. — Cowper.  Task,  b.vi. 

Yet,  by  the  bright  presence  won 

Of  this  divine  instructress,  to  her  sway 
Pleas'd  he  assents,  nor  heeds  the  distant  goal 
To  which  her  voice  conducts  him. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii. 

I'NSTRUMENT.      ^  .      Fr.   Instrument  ;     It. 
Instrume'ntal.  I  latrument ,-     Sp.  Instru- 

Instrumenta'lity.       >  mento  ;    Lat.  Instrumen- 
Instrume'ntally.        I  turn,  from   bistruere,   to 
Instrume'ntalness,  )  provide  or  furnish.    See 
To  Instruct. 

That  which,  the  mean  or  means,  hy  which  any 
thing  is  provided  or — furnished,  prepared  or  exe- 
cuted; the  tool,  or  engine,  or  organ,  (framed  or 
designed, )  hy  which  any  thing  is,  or  is  to  be,  done 
or  performed ;  as — 

An  instrument  of  music  ;  an  instrument  or  deed 
of  conveyance  ;  an  instrument  of  surgery,  S.C. 

Of  instruments  of  strings  in  accord 

Heard  I  so  play,  a  rauishing  swetnesse. 

Tliat  God,  that  maker  is  of  all  and  Lord, 

Ne  heard  neuer better.— C/inMcer.  The  Assemblie ofFoules. 

\e  ban  in  your  bodie  diuers  mebers.  and  five  sundrie 
wittes,  euerich  aparte  to  his  owne  doing,  which  thinges  as 
instrumentes  ye  vsen,  as  your  hands  apart  to  handle,  feete 
to  goe,  tongve  to  speake,  eye  to  see,  &c. 

Id.  Tlie  Testament  of  Loue,b.  in. 

■Wherefore  mokell  folke  saine.  if  a  reasonable  creatures 
soule.  any  thing  feruently  wilneth,  afi'ectuously  he  wilneth; 
and  thus  may  wil  by  terme  of  equiuocas,  in  thre  waies  been 
understand:  one  is  instrument  of  willing,  another  is  afi'ec- 
cion  of  this  instrument :  and  the  third  is  vse,  that  setteth  it 
ument  of  willinge  is  the  like  strength  of  the 


[Musike]  teacheth  vpon  harmonie 

A  man  to  maken  melodie 

By  voice  and  soune  of  instrument 

Through  notes  of  accordement.  Gower.  Con.  A.  h.iv. 

Pallas,  when  she  had  invented  a  pipe,  caste  it  awaye,  not 
so  muche,  sayih  Aristotle,  because  it  deformed  her  face.  Imt 
muche  rather  because  such  an  instrument  belonged  nothinge 
to  learninge. — .-tschani.  Tcxophilus,  b.  i. 

• Seeing  one  that  shone  in  armour  faire, 

On  goodly  courser,  thund'ring  with  his  feet, 
Eftsoones  supposed  him  a  person  meet, 

Of  his  revenge  to  make  the  instrument. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii.  c.  3. 
■When  arked  Noah,  and  seuen  with  him, 

The  empty'd  world's  remaine. 
Had  left  the  instrumentall  mcane, 

Of  landing  them  againe.— Warner.  Albion's  Engl.  b.  1. 

But  that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant,  and  to  punish  him 
according  to  his  deserts  ;  nay,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
very  eminent  divines,  and  of  such  as  have  been  most  instru- 
mental in  the  late  Reformation,  do  you  deny  it  if  you  dare. 
Milton.   A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

For  according  to  the  ancient  Mythology,  Japetus  signified 

the  Heaven,  and  Japeti  Satus,  or  Prometheus,  the  Son  of 

the  Heaven,  the  Divine  providence  which  Almighty  God 

exercised  by  the  instrumentality  oi  the  heavenly  motions. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  249. 

Therefore  I  say  that  the  formation  of  the  bodily,  much 
less  the  animal  nature  of  man,  in  order  to  the  reception  of 
the  soul,  was  neither  coordinately  nor  instrument  at  It/  the 
work  of  angels. — Id.  lb.  p.  331. 

The  inslrumentalncss  of  riches  to  works  of  charity,  has 
rendered  it  very  political,  in  every  Christian  commonwealth, 
by  laws  to  settle  and  secure  propriety. — Hammond. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  Age 
Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  rage  : 
Death-hastening  ills  Nature  enough  hath  sent. 
And  yet  men  still  a  thousand  more  invent ! 

Waller.  Instructions  to  a  Painter. 

Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  feast  renew'd,  the  table  spread  : 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  instrumental  sounds. 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 

Dryden.  Cymon  S;  Iphigenia. 
This  I  set  down,  to  let  the  world  see  that  Cranmer  was 
not  at  all  concerned  in  those  niceties,  which  have  been  so 
much  inquired  into  since  that  time,  about  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  faith  in  justification. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1540. 

The  13th  I  took  the  height  of  it  instrumentally,  standing 
near  the  sea  side,  which  I  found  to  be  34  minutes,  the  sun 
being  28  degrees  high.— io^/Ze.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  709. 


where,  as  often  as  it  is  supposed  to  act  insfrttmentally  for 
our  justification,  to  understand  that  only  which  worketh  by 
charity,  and  which  is  the  saine  with  the  new  creature,  and 
containelh  in  it  the  keeping  u'f  God's  commandments. 

Bp.  Bull.  Life  by  Nelson. 

The  physical  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which 
the  Deity  commonly  acts  in  his  natural  government  of  the 
world  ;  and  whatever  is  done  according  to  them,  is  not 
done  by  man,  but  by  God,  either  immediately,  qc  by  instru- 
ments under  his  direction. 

Reid.  On  the  Active  Powers,  Ess.  4.  c.  9. 

Therefore,  music  merely  instrumental  is  to  a  certain  de- 
gree imperfect :  unless  we  are  led  by  custom,  or  by  some  out- 
ward circumstance,  to  assign  it  a  definite  meaning. 
Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pi 
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How  happens  it  then,  that,  in  both  these  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  foreign  mixture  of  the  instrumentality  of 
matter,  and  the  manner  of  knowing,  we  attain  an  adequate 
idea  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  ? 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  App. 
From  thence  they  will  argue,  that  the  end  being  essen- 
tially beneficial,  the  means  become  instrumentally  so. 

Burke.  On  the  Popery  Laws. 

IN- STYLE,  V.  Also  En.  Lat.  Stilus,  the  in- 
strument with  the  point  of  which  they  wrote  on 
waxen  tables. 

To  inscribe,  (sc.)  the  name  or  title  ;  to  call  by 
name  or  title  ;  to  name  or  entitle. 
This  Henry's  uncle,  and  his  next  of  blood, 

Was  both  protector  of  the  realm,  and  king, 
Whose  meekness  had  inslyled  him  the  good 
Of  most  especial  trust  in  every  thing. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
But  Blackwater  comes  in,  through  many  a  crooked  way. 
Which  Pant  was  call'd  of  yore ;  but  that,  by  time  exil'd. 
She  Froshwell  after  hight,  then  Blackwater  instyVd, 
But  few  such  titles  have  the  British  floods  among. 

Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  19. 
■Whereof,  I  avow,  I  account  nought  at  all,  knowing  no  age 
so  justly  to  be  instiled  golden,  as  this  of  our  sovereign  lady 
queen  Anne.— Gaj/.  The  Shepherd's  Week.  The  Procme. 
ll'?<) 
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IN-SU'AVITY.  Fv.Insuave;  L^t.  Insuavh. 
insuavitas  i  in  (priv.)  and  suavis,  sweet,  pleasant. 

Unpleasantness. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  z»- 
suavities,  are  swallowed  up,  and  drowned  in  this  Euripui, 
tliis  Irish  Sea,  this  Ocean  of  Miser)-. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  215. 

IN-SUBSTA'NTIAL.  Vr.Insuhstantia.  More 
usually  Vn.  Lat.  Substantia,  from  substans,  stand- 
iny  under.      See  Substance. 

Not  able  to  stand  under  or  support ,  having  no 
steadiness,  firmness,  or  solidity  ;  infiim,  unsolid. 
The  great  globe  it  selfe. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissoluc. 

And  like  this  insubstantialt  pageant  laded 

Leaue  not  a  racke  behinde. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

The  delicate  threads  [of  a  spider's  web]  are  so  nicely  dis- 
posed, and  so  curiously  interwoven  one  with  another,  that 
you  would  think  it  produced  by  the  labour  of  a  celestial  be- 
ing; yet  nothing  in  the  event  is  more  fragil  and  insubstan- 
tial.—Harle.  Thomas  i  Kernpis.  A  Vision,  Note  36. 

IN-SUCCE'SSFULNESS.  Also Z7«,(qv.) The 
adjective  is  commonly  written  U71.  Lat.  Succes- 
sus,  from  succedere,  to  come  up  to,  (indifi'erently 
good  or  ill,  gain  or  loss.) 

Failure  in  coming  up  to,  reaching  or  attaining 
the  end  or  object  in  view. 

To  this  I  may  answer,  that  as  no  man  should  suspect  the 
suflicie::cy  of  religion  by  its  insuccessfulness.  so  if  the  insuc- 
cessfulness  be  confessed,  we  shall  as  little  disparage  religion, 
by  bringing  in  more  aids,  when  it  is  an  action,  than  a  general 
dishonours  himself  by  endeavouring,  w-ith  more  of  his  own 
forces,  to  make  sure  an  attempt  that  hath  a  while  mis- 
carryed.— I)at)enc7ii/.  Gondibert,  Pref. 

IN- SUE,  V.     More  commonly  En. 
To  follow,  to  succeed,  to  come  next  after ;  to 
result  from. 

The  iudge  considering  the  perillous  example,  and  in- 
couenience  that  mought  therby  insue,  with  a  valyant  spirite 
and  courage,  commanded  the  prince  vpon  his  alegeance,  to 
leaue  the  prisoner,  and  depart  his  way. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  u.  c.  6. 

Who  hired  were 

Into  the  Grecian  camp  th'  insuing  night  to  go, 
And  feign  they  were  stol'n  forth. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  I. 

IN-SU'FFERABLE.  )      Also   Un.     Sp.   In- 
Insu'fferabi.y.  j  suffrible ,-  from  the  Lat. 

In,  (priv. )  and  sufferre,  to  bear  under. 

That  cannot   be   borne,  supported,   sustained, 
tolerated,  or  endured;  insupportable,  intolerable. 
Then  she,  who  to  that  time  still  with  a  smoothed  brow 
Had  seem'd  to  bear  the  breach  of  Locrine's  former  vov/, 
Pereeiving  still  hiT  wrongs  insufferable  v.ere. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  6. 
■Who  can  be  ignorant  that  woman  was  created  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  woman,  and  that  a  husband  maybe  injur'J 
as  insufferably  in  marriage  as  a  wife  ? 

Milton.  Doctrine  and  Dis.  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  15. 

I  was  then  discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ; 
and  now  age  has  overtaken  me  ;  and  want,  a  more  insuffer- 
able evil,  through  the  change  of  times,  has  wholly  disen- 
abled me.— Dryden.  Juvenal,  Dcd. 

His  [Persiuy]  figures  are  generally  too  bold  and  daring ; 
and  his  tropes,  particularly  his  metaphors,  insufferably 
strained.— /d.  lb. 

As  the  main  end  of  poetry  is  to  please,  if  it  did  not  reach 
that  point  (which  it  could  not  do  by  stopping  ever  so  little 
on  this  side  excellence)  it  was,  like  indiiferent  music,  indif- 
ferent perfumes,  or  any  other  indiff'erent  thing,  which  we 
can  do  without,  and  whose  end  should  be  to  please,  off'ensive 
and  disagreea'Dle,  and  for  want  of  being  very  good,  absolutely 
and  insufferably  bad.— Hurd.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry,  Cora. 

Also,   formerly,    Un. 
Fr.  Insvffisant ,-   It.  and 


IN-SUFFI'CIENT. 

Insuffi'ciently. 

Insuffi'cience. 

Insuffi'ciency. 

Insu'ffisant. 

Insu'ffisance. 


Sp.  Insujficiente,  from 
the  Lat.  In,  (priv.)  and 
svfficere,  {sub,  and  fa- 
ceie,  to  do,  to  make  ;) 


facere  sub  alio,  in  alterius  locum,  to  put  into  the 
place  of  another,  instead  of  another,  to  supply  it; 
and,  thus,  to  do  as  well  as  another  would  or  could, 
to  act  adequately  to. 

Inadequate,  unequal,  unfit,  unable  or  incapable ; 
not  enough. 

Also  ladie  my  meoble  is  instijfisaunte,  to  counteruaile  the 
price  of  this  iewell,  or  els  to  make  the  eschaunge. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  L 
7  E 
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That  is  sooth  (qJ.  she)  then  leuetli  there,  to  declare  yt  thy  I 

Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
Seyiiiff  the  deedes  were  vnperfect,  and  had  sinne  annexed 
■vnlo  the  by  reason  of  the  flesh,  and  were  insvjficient  to  ex-  j 
cuse  theyr  own  maisters.— Ti/nda^.  Workes,  p.  400. 

If  tliey  shall  perceine  any  insuj/iciencie  in  you,  they  will 

not  omitte  any  occasion  to  harm  you.  I 

Hackimjl.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  1?2.  ' 

If  a  word  pass'd  that  insufficient  were, 

To  heip  that  word  mine  eye  let  forth  a  tear ; 

And  if  that  tear  did  dull  or  senseless  prove, 

My  heart  would  fetch  a  throb  to  make  it  move. 

Drayton.  King  John  ia  Matilda.  | 

As  insvfflcieniUi,  and  to  say  truth,  as  imprudently  did  ' 
thev  provide  by  their  contrived  liturgies,  lest  any  thing 
blio'uld  be  eironiously  pray'd  through  ignorance,  or  want  of 

Milton.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remotist.  Defence. 
Wee  will  giue  you  sleepie  drinkes,  that  your  sences  (vn- 
intelligent  of  our  insvjficience)  may,  though  they  cannot 
praise  vs,  as  little  accuse  us.—Shukes.  Winter'sTalc.Acti.  sc.l. 
'Tis  very  just  and  fit  that  we  should  address  ourselves  *o 
him  by  prayer,  to  acknowledge  our  own  insufficiencij  and 
dependence  on  him  for  the  mercies  we  expect. 

Glanvill,  Ser.  1. 

They  say  my  talent  is  satire;  if  it  be  so,  it  is  a  fruitful 

age,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  crop  to  gather.     But  a 

single  hand  is  insiiffieienl  for  such  a  harvest.  ' 

Dryden.  Dedication  to  Eleanora,  an  Elegy. 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  pretended  by  modem  Deists,  that  j 

■the  great  ignorance  and  undeniable  corruptness  of  the  whole 

Heathen  world,  has  always  been  owing,  not  to  any  absolute 

insufficiency  of  the  ligiit  of  nature  itself,  but  merely  to  the 

fault  of  the  several  particular  persons,  in  not  sufficiently^  j 

improving  that  light. — Clarke.  The  Evidences,  Prop.  7. 

Man,  'tis  true, 

Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene, 
Might  well  suppose  th'  artificer  divine  I 

Meant  it  eternal,  had  He  not  Himself  j 

Pronounc'd  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is,  I 

And  still  designing  a  more  glorious  far,  I 

Doom'd  it  as  insufficient  for  his  praise. — Cowper.  Task,  b.v.  ' 
At  the  time  when  our  Lord  came,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  of  natural  religion,  of  antient  tradition,  and 
of  philosophy,  fully  appeared. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  4.  , 

IN.SUFFLA'TION.  Lat.  of  the  lower  ages,  ' 
Insvfflatw,  from  insufflare,  in,  sub,  and  flare,  to 
blow  or  breathe  into.      See  Exscifflation.  j 

Blowing  or  breathing  into,  inbreathing,  inspira- 
tion. I 

See.  14.  The  second  part  of  confirmation  is  the  prayer  and 
benediction  of  the  bishop,  the  successor  of  the  apostles  in 
this  ofhce,  and  that  made  more  solemn  by  the  ceremony  of 
imposition  of  hands,  a  custom  indeed  of  the  Jewish  parents 
in  blessing  their  children,  but  taken  up  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  instead  of  that  divine  insufflation,  -which  Christ 
had  used  to  them  in  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 
Thus  St.  Basil,  expressly  comparing  the  divine  insuffla- 
tion upon  Adam  with  that  of  Christ,  Job  xx.  22.  upon  the 
apostles,  tells  us  that  it  was  the  same  Son  of  God,  "  by  whom 
God  gave  the  insufflation,  then  indeed  together  with  the 
soul,  but  now  into  the  soul."  i 

Bp.  Bull.  The  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall.  1 

IN- SUIT.  Fr.  Suite,  from  suyvre,  to  follow. 
Applied  to —  I 

A  petition,  or  request,  or  solicitation,  (followed 
»r  pursued.)  i 

Her  insuile  comming  with  her  moderne  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate,  she  got  the  ring. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

IN-SU'ITABLE.  )      Most  usually  C/n.     The 
Insl'it.\bi'lity.       )  modern  edition  of  Burnet 
writes  uii. 

Not  fitted  or  adapted  to. 

His  strange  countenance  and  gait  amazed  Don  Ferdinando 
nnd  his  companions  very  much,  seeing  his  ill-favoured  visage 
inequality  and  the  iniK!7a6i;/7y 
lanner  of  proceeding. 
Shcllon.  Don  Quixote,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
The  incoherences  of  stile  in  the  scriptures,  the  odd  transi- 
tions, the  seeming  contradictiims,  chieflv  about  the  order  of 
time,  the  cruelties  enjoined  tlie  Isratlites  in  destroying  the 
Canaanites,  circumcision,  and  many  other  rites  of  the  Jewish 
■worship,  seemed  to  him  insuilaUe  to  the  divine  nature. 

Burnet.  Life  of  Rochester. 
I'NSULAR.  ^  Fr.  In-sulairc  ,■  It.  Lusohre, 
I'nsi'lary.  [iiolare,  i.inlano  :  Sp.  Insular,- 
Insula'rity.  I  Lat.  Imfuliiris,  from  insula,  quasi 
Insvlateu.  j  in  sain:  as  if  in  the  sea  sur- 
rounded by  it.     See  Vossius. 


INS 

Surrounded  by  the  sea,  by  water;  separated 
or  disconnected  on  all  sides  from  land ;  generally, 
separate,  disconnected. 

Bat  those  are  the  natural  eflTects  of  parity,  popular  liber- 
tinism, and  insularg  manners. 

Evelyn.  A  Character  of  England. 

109.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  our  insuTars,  -who  act 
and  think  so  mucti  for  themselves,  should  yet  from  grossness 
of  air  and  diet,  grow  stupid  or  doat  sooner  than  other  people, 
who  by  virtue  of  elastic  air,  water-drinking,  and  light  food 
preserve  their  faculties  to  extreme  old  age. 

Berkeley.  Siris,  s.  109. 

It  is  incredible  how  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  pro- 
pagated in  these  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk,  which 
much  leisure  produces,  an«  the  relief  given  to  the  mind  in 
the  peuury  ot  insular  conversation  bv  a  new  topick. 

Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  lUands. 

In  his  first  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  he  discovered  the 
Society  Islands  ;  determined  the  insularity  of  New  Zealand  ; 
discovered  the  Straits  which  separate  the  two  Islands,  and 
are  called  after  his  name ;  and  made  a  complete  survey  of 
both.— Coo*.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

The  rcnicide  power  finding  each  of  them  insulated  and 
unprotected,  with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to  them  all. 

Burke.  On  a  Rf-gicide  Peace,  Let.  I. 

There  may  perhaps  he  reason  to  suspect  fire  to  have  been 
a  principal  agei\t  in  the  formation  of  this  insulated  moun- 
tain. [Montserrat.]— 5i:)i!j/)Kr))i;.  5/jain,  Let.  S. 

INSU'LSE.  )      It.  and  Sp.  InsuJso;  Lat.  In- 
Insu'i.sitv.     ^  sulsus,  non  salsus,  in,  (priv. )  and 
salsus,  from  sal,  salt. 

Insipid  or  unsavoury,  tasteless,  senseless. 
The  Masoreths  and  Rabbinical  Scholiasts  not  well  attend- 
ing, have  often  us'd  to  blur  the  raargent  with  keri  instead 
of  ketiv,  and  gave  us  this  insulse  rule  out  of  their  Talmud, 
that  all  words  which  in  the  law  are  writ  obscenely,  must  be 
chang'd  to  more  civil  words. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Though  they  taught  of  virtue  and  vice  to  be  both  the  gift 

of  divine  destiny,  they  could  yet  give  reasons  not  invalid, 

to  justify  the  councils  of  God  and  fate  from  the  insulsity 

of  mortal  tongues. 

Jd.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


of  his  arms  and  his  prave  i 


!       INSU'LT,  D.   ^        Vr.InsuUer;    Sp.  Ittsulfar ; 

I'nsult,  77.  It.  Insultarc;    Lat.  JnmtUare, 

Insl'ltance.         to  leap  on  or  against,  {in,  and 

Insi-i.ta'tion.    \snUare,  from  salire,  to   leap; 

Insu'lter.  I  G\\  AXK-opiai.)     See  E.xtiLT. 

Insl'lting,  n.  To  leap  on  or  against,  (con- 

Ixsu'ltingly.        temptuously,     offensively,    or 

I.nsi!'ltment.    )  with   a   view  to   provoke   or 

offend ;)    to   trample  upon  ;    to  act,  behave,  or 

treat  contemptuously,  degradingly,  with  an  intent 

to  degrade  or  deride  ;  to  mock,  vaunt,  or  triumph 

over,  provoke  or  offend. 

Insullmeni  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cloten  in 
Cymbeline. 

And  they  kno^w  how 

The  lion  being  dead,  even  hares  insult. 

Daniel.  A  Funeral  Poem. 
■What  if  He  hath  decreed  that  I  shall  first 
Be  try'd  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse. 
By  tribulations,  injuries,  insults. 
Contempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violence. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  ill. 

Not  upon  a  cavelling  curiosity  or  vaine  ostentation,  to 
dispute  sophistically,  and  discourse  thereof  only,  or  to  make 
a  show  of  our  eloquence,  in  talking  of  the  instances,  the 
insults,  the  intercidences,  communities  of  diseases,  and  all 
to  shew  what  books  we  have  read,  and  that  we  know  the 
■words  and  tearmes  of  physick. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  508. 

■ "VVe  then  might  see 

The  Cyclop  at  the  hauen  ;  when  instantly 

I  staid  our  ores,  and  this  insultance  vsede  ; 

Cyclop  !  thou  shouldst  not  haue  so  much  abusde 

Thy  monstrous  forces. — Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 

But  if  the  maine  grounds  of  Christianity  ■n-ere  throughly 
settled  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  wee  should  not  have 
so  much  cause  of  shame  and  sorrow,  nor  our  adversaries  of 
triumph  and  insultution. 

Bp.  Hall.  Fharisaisme  «•  Christianilie. 
}Mien  he  [Phineas]  saw  this  defiance  bidden  to  God.  and 
this  insnllalion  upon  the  sorrow  of  his  people,  that  whiles 
they  were  wringing  their  hands,  a  proud  miscreant  durst 
outface  their  humiliation  with  his  wicked  dalliance;  his 
heart  boyles  with  a  desire  of  an  holy  revenge. 

Jd.  Cont.  Of  the  Death  of  Moses. 
Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  her  yielding  prey, 

And  glutton-like  .she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth  ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obev. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  iu.^nller  willeth. 

Shakespeare,  Venus  §•  Adonis. 
113U 


INS 

He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  ; 
ead  bodie. — Shakespeare.  Cymbelin 

th: 

That  trampl 


find 


I  goats  insulting  crew, 

e  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  iv. 

The  bull's  insult  at  four  she  may  sustain  ; 

But  after  ten,  from  nuptial  rites  refrain. — Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

For  let  that  proud  Pharisee  that  shall  reprove  a  Publican 
with  words  of  insultution  and  boasting,  that  he  is  not  such 
ail  one  as  he,  tell  lue  how  he  knows  tliat,  had  he  been 
placed  under  the  same  circumstances  and  opportunities  of 
sin,  he  should  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  do  the  same. 
South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  7. 

Thus  religious  massacres  began  and  were  carry'd  on  ; 
temples  were  deinolish'd:  holy  utensils  destroy'd ;  the  sa- 
cred pomp  trodden  inuler  foot,  insulted ;  and  the  insuliers, 
in  their  turn  expos'd  to  the  same  treatment  in  their  persons 
as  well  as  in  their  worship. 

SUuflesljurg.  Miscell.  Reflections,  c.  I.  Mis.  2. 

Crantirer's  recantation  ■was  presently  printed,  and  occa- 
sioned almost  equally  great  insultings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
dejection  on  the  other. — Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  an.  1556. 

And  sure  as  insultingly  as  the  Jews  use  to  urge  against 
us  objections  of  that  nature,  I  could  readily  retaliate,  and 
repay  thini  in  the  same  coin,  were  there  no  common  enemy 
that  might  be  advantaged  by  our  quarrel,  and  employeither'8 
arguments  against  bolh.— Boyle,   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Soiue  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhvuies  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 
ImDluri-^!-   l'.--.n,>  iiihuteofasigh. 

I.  /  I  n  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

The  cauM>  .  ■  :,        i   ilihlding  to  answer,  thei-efore, 

plainly  iii.Mii'i  i        i.  ''■   ■.       '■dinder  of  religion  should  not 

imitate  the  insulier  of  it  in  his  modea  of  disputation  ;  which 

may  be  comprised  in  sophistry,  buffoonery,  and  scurrility. 

Wurburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  Pref. 

Here,  said  they  insultingly,  is  a  specimen  of  that  truly 

liberal  spirit  with  which  one  learned  friend  should  exert 

himself  wlien  he  ■would  do  honour  to  another. 

Jlurd.  On  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship. 

IN-SU'PEUABLE.  )       Ft.   InsuperaUe ;    It. 

Insu'perably.  i  Insuperabile  ;    Sp.  Insu- 

perable; Lat.  Insiiperabilis ;  in,  (priv.)  axiAsuper- 
abilis,  frorn  superare,  from  superus,  super;  Gr. 
'Twcp,  occr  or  above. 

That  cannot  be  got  over,  cannot  bo  overcome ; 
unconquerable,  invinciblei 

He  empeached  the  joining  together  of  three  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men  at  one  time,  all  invincible  souldiers, 
and  appointed  with  arms  insuperable,  that  they  might  not 
invade  and  overrun  all  lls.\y.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  523, 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grottesque,  and  wilde. 
Access  denied  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Insuperable  liighth  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  flrr,  and  branching  palm. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  Iv 

Deep  as  the  rampant  rocks, 

Bv  Nature  th^o\^  n  insuperable  round, 
I  planted  there  a  league  of  friendly  States, 
And  bade  plain  freedom  their  ambition  be. 

Tliomson.  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 
Many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of  complicated  sys- 
tems are  insuperably  embarrassed  with  the  least  perplexity 
in  common  alfairs. — Rambler,  No.  180. 

IN-SUPPO'RTABLE.  ^        Also     Un.       Fr. 

Issuppo'rtableness.  V  Insupportable  ;       It. 

iNsiPPo'nxAELV.  J  Insopporiabile ;    Sp. 

Insuportable,  from  Lat.  In,  (priv.)  and  supportare, 

{sub,  and  pojtare,  to  carry,  to  bear. ) 

That  cannot  be  borne  or  carried  ;    sustained, 
suffered,  tolerated,  or  endured ;  insufferable,  in- 
tolerable. 
That,  when  the  knight  he  spide,  he  gan  advaunce 

With  huge  force  and  insupportable  maine, 
And  towards  him  with  dreadfuU  fury  prauiice. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeue,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof, 
When  insnppartabiy  his  foot  advanc*t. 
In  scorn  of  (heir  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spurn'd  them  to  death  by  troops. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 
Then  fell  she  to  so  pitiful  a  declaration  of  the  insupporta- 
blcness  of  her  desires,  that  Dorus's  ears,  not  able  to  shew 
what  wounds  that  discourse  gave  unto  them,  procured  his 
eyes  with  tears  to  give  testimony  how  much  they  suffered 
for  her  sulTering. — Sidney.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

But  they,  sensible  of  former  usage  after  they  had  gratified 
him  in  that  particular,  and  of  the  insu/iporlable  hiirdcns  and 
oppressions  they  lay  under,  refused  to  grant  any  subsi(i;e.« 
till  their  grievances  should  be  redressed. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 


INS 

The  first  day's  aiidlence  sufficiently  convinced  me  of  my 
crrour,  and  that  the  poem  was  insuppor/abii/  too  long. 

Drt/den.  Don' Sebastian,  Pref. 

"Were  it  not  for  that  rest  which  is  appointed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  solemn  meetings  which  then  take 
place  for  tha  purposes  of  social  worsliip  and  relifrious  in- 
struction, the  labours  of  the  common  people,  that  is,  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  would  be  insuppoytable. 

Bcattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  1. 

They  [the  Spaniards]  were  made  at  once  insripportablf/ 
insolent,  and  might  perhaps  have  become  irresistibly  power- 
ful, had  not  their  mountainous  treasures  been  scattered  in 
the  air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed  opu- 
lence.— Johnson.  Falkland  Islands. 

IN-SUPPRE'SSIBLE.  >      From  Lat.  In,  and 
Insuppre'ssive.  ]  supprimere,    suppres- 

sum,  to  press  down,  (sub,  and  premere,  to  press. ) 

Iiisvppressive  is  used  passioeli/. 

That  cannot  be  suppressal,  or  prcaed   or  kept 

down  or  under;  kept  out  of  sight  or  hidden. 


The  euen  vevtue  of  our  enterpnze, 

hior  tir  iiisupprcssiue  mettle  of  our  spirits, 

To  thinlie,  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 

Did  needi'  an  oath. — Sliakes.  Julius  Casar,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Such  an  example  have  we  in  Addison  ;  which,  though 
hitherto  suppressed,  yet,  when  once  known,  is  insuppressible, 
of  a  nature  too  rare,  too  striking  to  he  forgotten. 

Young.  On  Original  Composition. 

Man  must  soar ; 

An  obstinate  activity  within. 

An  insuppressive  spring,  will  toss  him  u? 

In  spite  of  fortune's  load.— W.  Complaint,  Niglit  7. 

IN-SURE,  u.  ^       Also  En.      Fr.  Seur ;    Lat. 

Insi-'rance.        i   Securun,    sirie   cum,     without 

Insl'rancer.     [care,  careless,  confident. 

Insu'rer.  )       To  malie  SKre  or  sa,7o-e,  firm, 

steady,  certain;  to  give  assurance  ocsecuriti/,-  to 
free  or  exempt  from  hazard,  risl;,  or  loss ;  to 
affirm  or  declare  confidently,  (to  assure.) 

And  therefore  vntill  we  see  some  meanes  founde,  by  the 
whiclie  a  reasonable  reformation  may  be  had  on  the  one 
partie,  and  sufficient  instruction  for  the  poore  commos,  I 
insure  vou  I  neither  will  nor  can  cease  to  speake. 

Fri/lli.   (CorA-M,  p.  115. 

And  I  Insure  you,  if  there  were  no  worse  mischiefe  that 
ensued  of  this  beleefe,  then  it  is  in  it  selfe,  I  would  neuer 
haue  spoken  against  it. — Id.  lb.  p.  151. 

They  gave  orders  to  their  factor  to  take  up  at  Amsterdam 
two  thousand  four  hundred  Dutch  pounds,  to  insure  the  said 
ship.— ,1/i«0K.  Oliver.  To  the  Lords  of  the  United  Provinces. 

This  befals  them,  when  beautie  (the  fadingness  whereof  is 
the  greatest  detector  and  impeacher  of  our  frailtie)  proves  an 
insurer  of  the  lastingness  of  this  life. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  11.  s.  3. 

IV.  Young  men  of  quality,  and  officers  of  the  army,  must 
be  insured  at  pretty  high  rates,  they  being  liable  to  bragging 
and  inconstancy. — Taller,  No.  320. 

, The  vain  Insuraneers  of  life, 

And  he  who  most  perform'*  and  promis'd  less, 
Ev'n  Short  and  Hobbs.  forsook  th'  unequal  strife. 

Dnjden.  Tlirenodia  Auguslalis,  8.  5. 

The  person  who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no 
more  than  the  real  value  of  tlie  risk,  or  the  lowest  price  at 
which  he  can  reasonably  c.tpect  i 
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performed,  the  sublime  Druids 
umes,  as  an  offering  grateful  to 
e  of  the  divine 
n  Philosophy. 


When  all  the  nl 
gave  the  hecatomb  to  the  flumes,  a 
Iheir  gods,  as  tha  most  acceptal)le 
froteclion.— J//c/f;e.  Inquiry  into 

•e,  either  from  Are  or  sea  risk,  a 
premium  must  be  sufficient  to 
ses,  to  pay  the  expense  of  ma- 
nagement, and  to  afford  such  a  profit  as  might  have  been 
irawn  from  an  equal  capital 
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Smith.   Wealth  of  i 


,10. 


The  far-fam'd  sculptor,  and  the  laurell'd  bard, 

Those  bold  insuraiicers  of  deathless  fame. 

Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain.— Biair.  Grave. 

That  the  chance  of  loss  is  frequently  undervalued,  and 
scarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is  worth,  we  may  learn  from 
the  very  moderate  profit  of  insurers. 

Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

INSU'RGE,  u.       ^       Fr.  Tn-^waT  ;  It.  Insiir- 
Insu'rcent.  [gere;   La.t.  Insunjr're  ;    in, 

Insurre'ction.  I  and  suryere,  to  rise,  sur- 

Insurre'ctionarv.  J  sum  regere,  or  erigere,  to 
raise  up. 


INT 

To  rise  or  raise  ;  insurgent  and  insurrection  are 
generally  applied  when  the  rising  i*  egainst  esta- 
Ijtished  authority. 

It  is  the  deuilishe  sort  of  men  that  intnurgelh  and  reiseth 
garboile  against  the  veritie,  whiche  thei  deadly  hate  and 
cannot  abyde.— !7<fo;.  Luke,  c.  23. 

If  in  the  communicacion  or  debating  therof,  either  with 
her  Sonne  or  his  counsail,  ther  shulde  insurge  any  double  or 
difficulte,  which  &o.  she  wolde  inl,-rpone  her  authority. 

State  Papers.   iVolsey  to  Hen.  VIII.  1527. 


After  that  the  Kinges  highnes  was  credebly  certefled  of 
this  UGvt  insurgcd  insurrection,  he  makvng  no  delay  in  so 
weightie  a  matter,  caused  with  al  spede  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folke  &  Suffolke,  &c.— /d.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  28. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  raigne  he  subdued  many  countries 
that  rebelled,  and  suppressed  manye  insurrections  euen  in 
the  very  rising.— GoW//n^.  Justine,  fol.  51. 

Our  people  here  at  home  grown  discontent. 
Through  great  exactions,  insurrections  breed. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

It  was  not  possible  then,  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  i7isur- 

rection   [in   the  Cevennes].   the  reports  about  it  were  so 

various  and  uncertain,  it  being  as  much  magnified  by  some, 

as  it  was  undervalued  by  others. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1703. 
His  voice  like  thunder  will  support  her  cause, 
Enforce  her  dictates,  and  sustain  her  laws  ; 
Rich  with  her  spoils,  his  sanction  will  dismay, 
And  bid  th'  insurgents  tremble  and  obey. 

Falconer.  The  Demagogue. 

He  [who  hath  no  rule  over  his  spirit]  lies  open  to  every 

insurrection  of  ill  humour,  and  every  invasion  of  distress. 

Blair,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

The  author  wi-ites,  that,   on  their  murderous  insurrec- 

iionary  system  their  own  lives  are  not  sure  lor  an  hour,  nor 

has  their  power  a  greater  stability. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

IN-.gURMO'UNTABLE.  Also  written  Un. 
Fr.  Insurmountable  i  in,  (priv. )  and  surmountable, 
from  surmount;  Fr.  Surmonter,  from  sur,  (i.e. 
supra,)  upwartls,  over,  and  monter,  to  rise  or 
ascend  ;   Lat.  Mons. 

That  cannot  be  ascended,  climbed,  or  passed, 
cannot  be  overcome. 

Doubtless  they  saw  in  the  attempt  [to  convert  the  people 
beyond  the  Rhine]  insurmountable  difficulties,  either  from 
the  diversity  of  language,  or  the  ferocity  of  these  nations  so 
remote  from  Christian  mildness. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  face  of  the  mountain  towards  the  sea  is  already  by 

nature,  or  soon  will  be  by  art,  an  insurmountable  precipice. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  8. 

IN-SUSCE'PTIBLE.  )       Also    written    Un. 

Inslsce'ptive.  j  Lat.  In,  and  suscipere, 

sur.'iuin  capere,  to  taJie  up.      Used  actively,  as  in- 

That  cannot,  or  may  not,  take,  that  cannot,  or 
may  not,  admit  or  allow. 


INT 


All  this  had  no  effect ;  the  sailor  was  wholly  insusceplive 
of  the  softer  passions,  and.  without  regard  to  tears  or  argu- 
ments, persisted  in  his  resolution  to  make  me  a  man. 

Rambler,  No.  lOS. 

INTA'GLLA,  or^       It.  Intagliar^,  (to  cut  or 

Int.a'glio.  >  carve  into,)  in,  and  tayliare, 

Inta'gi.iated.       J  to  cut ;   I  at.  Talea,  id  quod 

ab  arbore   deciditur,  ut   in   s^j.'o  depangitur   ac 

plantetur ;  that  which  is  cut  from  a  tree,  that  it 

may  be  stuck,  fixed,  and  planted  in  the  ground. 

See  Vossius  and  Menage. 

A  carving  or  engraving. 

Tliat  excellent  medalist  Mounsieur  Koti,  no-.,'  entertain'd 
by  his  Majesty  for  the  Mint,  and  a  rare  workman  as  well  fur 
i'nlaglias  in  stone,  as  metal,  is  not  to  be  here  omitted. 

Evelyn.  Sculptura,  c.  4. 
In  vases,  flower-pots,  lamps,  and  sconces, 
Inlnglios.  cameos,  gems,  and  bronzes, 
These  eyes  have  read  through  many  a  crust 
Of  lacker,  varnish,  grease,  and  dust. 

Cawthorne.  The  Antiquarians. 

In  the  arable  grounds  towards  Barton,  lying  on  abed  of 
stone,  has  been  found  a  species  of  astroite,  or  starry-stone, 
very  beautiful,  deeply  intaglintcd,  or  engraven  like  a  se.al, 
and  striated  from  the  prominent  pentagonal  edges  above,  to 
a  centre  in  the  bottom.- ICur^o??.  Hist,  of  Kiddingion,  p.  ti>. 
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N-TAIL,  u.  ^  Alsor«.  Fr.J 
.nta'il,  n.  V  Intagliare,  (see  I 
nta'iling, M.  ^  cut  into. 


'.  Enlailler ;    It. 
"ntagL!0,)  to 


In  legal  usage,  to  intail  is  to  cut,  (sc.)  an 
estate  from  the  heirs  general,  and,  consequen- 
tially,— 

To  limit  an  estate  or  property  to  heirs  special, 
to  an  especial  descent;  to  settle  unchangeably, 
inalienably,  (in  an  especial  lino  of  descent. ) 

See  further  Entail,  and  Tail. 

Immediatlie  after,  King  Robert  called  a  parlemert  at  Aire, 
where,  by  consent  of  the  three  states  he  was  confirmed 
King,  and  the  crowne  iniailcd  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
bodie  lawfuUie  begotten. 

Holinshed.  Historic  of  Scotland,  an.  1314. 

The  one,  least  a  ioynt  coronation  of  himselfe  and  his 
queene  might  giue  any  countenance  of  participation  of  title  j 
the  other,  least  in  the  intayling  of  the  crowne  to  himselfe, 
wliich  he  hoped  to  obtaine  i)y  Parliament,  the  votes  of  the 
Parliament  might  any  wayes  reflect  vpon  her. 

Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  8. 

In  all  orders  of  men  wherever  this  [wit  and  pleasure]  is 
the  chief  character,  the  person  who  wears  it  is  a  negligent 
friend,  father,  and  husband,  and  intnils  poverty  on  his  un- 
happy descendants. — Spectator,  No.  151. 

The  law  certainly  gives  these  persons  into  the  ward  and 
care  of  the  crown,  because  that  is  best  able  to  protect  'em 
from  the  injuries  and  the  impositions  of  craft  and  knavery : 
that  the  life  of  an  idcot  may  not  ruin  the  intail  of  a  noble 
house,  and  his  weakness  may  not  frustrate  the  industry  or 
capacity  of  the  founder  of  his  family. — Tatter,  No.  40. 


IN-TA'MINATED  ;  i.  e.  Uncontaminated. 

The  inhabitants  use  the  antient  and  iniamir.ated  Frisio 

language,  which  is  of  great  affinity  with  the  English  Saxon. 

Jfoorf.  Athenie  Oxon.  {F.Junius.) 

IX-TA'NGIBLE.     It.  Intangibile ;  from  Lat. 
In,  (priv.)  and  tnngibilis,  from  tangere,  to  touch. 
That  may  not  be  touched,  or  felt  by  the  touch. 

The  means  by  which  two  bodies  attract  each  other,  may 
be  invisible  and  intangible,  and  of  a  different  nature  from 
mechanism.— CtorAs.  Leibnit::  Papers.  Fourth  Reply. 

That  which  is  extended  also,  but  penetrably  and  intan- 
gibly, which  is  space  or  vacuum. 

Cudworih.  Intellectual  System,  p.  769. 

IN-TA'NGLE,y.  ^       k\so  En.      Tangle,  the 
Inta'nglement.       >  a.  S.  Tian,  to  tie,  to  bind, 
Inta'.n'gling,  71.      J  to  fasten,  is  probably  the 
root. 

To  tie,  to  bind  together,  to  fold,  knit,  lace  ;  to 
enfold,  to  interlace ;  to  make  or  cause  to  be  intri- 
cate, perplexed,  embarrassed  ;    to  ensnare. 


"  And  I  am  stay'd  unwillingly  behind ; 

Not  caught  with  wealth,  life's  most  intangltng  snare; 
Though  both  my  masters  were  in  giving  kinde. 

As  joyful  victors  after  battle  are." 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  C. 

The  implication  and  intttnglings  of  ten  thousand  thoughts 
and  the  impertinenoies  of  a  disturbed  fancy,  and  the  great 
hindrances  of  a  sick  body,  and  a  sad  and  weary  spirit ;  re- 
present a  death-bed  to  be  but  an  ill  station  for  a  penitent. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s.  41. 

Nor  did  it  [Religion]  require  any  thing  but  our  observa- 
tion of  those  laws  which  eternal  reason  obligeth  us  to,  and 
which  of  ourselves  we  should  choose  to  live  under,  were  we 
freed  from  the  intanglements  of  the  world  and 
flesh.— ffiant-!'//,  Ser'.  1. 


As  that  fierce  creature  [a  wild  bull  in  a  net],  being  muzled 
in  the  huntsman's  toyl,  doth  by  all  bis  strugling  but  farther 
intnngle  himself;  so  do  men  increase  their  own  perplexities, 
bv  their  imoatience  under  them. 

IVilkins.  Of  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  17 

Inf angled  deep  the  royal  chariot  stood, 
With  hostile  spears  beset,  an  iron  wood. 

Vilkie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  ii. 


I'NTEGER,  n. 

I'nTEGRAL,  71. 

1'ntegral,  aiij. 

I'ntegrally. 

Integr.a.'litv. 

i'.nteorant. 

I'ivtegrate,  v. 

Inte'grity. 


Fr.  Intt'gre  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Integro  ;  Lat.  Integer ;  from 
the  ancient  tagere,  (tang-ere) 
Gr.Qiy-(iv,  to  touch.  Integer, 
710H  tactus,  cujus  nemo  tctigit, 
aut  abstulit  quicquam  ;  Un- 
touched, no  part  of  which  has 
been  touched  or  taken. 


INT 

That  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken  ;  all 
or  the  whole,  undivided  ;  unshared,  unbroken. 

Integriti/, —  entireness;  entire  honesty  or  pro- 
bity ;  untouched,  untarnished,  unsullied,  honesty 
or  probity. 

The  ver>-  real  thinges  that  is  conteynefl  vnder  both  those 
fourmes,  is  one  enliere  bodye,  that  is  to  witte,  the  very 
lyuelie  naturall  glorious  bodye  of  our  Sauiour  Christ  himself, 
to  the  inte;iritie  whereof  the  bloud  of  the  same  perteyneth, 
and  whereof  it  is  nowe  an  inseperable  parte. 

Sir  T.  More.   Worhes  p.  1337. 

In  these  and  other  lyke  faetes,  was  faythes  integrite'bidkeTi, 
whych  is  the  true  maydenhede  of  y*  soule 

Bate.  Apologie,  fol.  122. 

■Whome  \ve  haue  euer  knowen  to  be  of  that  iustice,  of  that 
prudence  &  of  that  integriiie  that  you  wil  not  comraaund, 
admonish  or  attempt  any  thyng  which  shall  not  be  iust, 
honest  and  laudable.— i/a//.  Hen.  IF.  Introd. 

They  all  make  up  a  most  magnificent  and  stately  temple, 
and  every  integral  thereof  full  of  wonder,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription of  the  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  the 
glorious  God.— Hate.  Origin,  of  Manltind,  p.  372. 


I  will  not  now  examine  whether  they  certainly  follow  from 
their  premises  and  presuppositions  ;  but  consider  what  is 
right,  and  what  follows  from  thence  in  order  to  the  inte- 
grating the  rule  of  conscience. 

Id.  Ride  of  Conscience,  b.ii.  c.2. 

He  made  that  admirable  sermon  called  the  Sermon  upon 
the  Mount ;  which  is  a  divine  repository  of  such  excellent 
truths  and  mysterious  dictates  of  secret  Theology',  that  con- 
tains a  breviary  of  all  those  precepts,  which  integrate  the 
morality  of  Christian  religion. 

Id.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s   11. 

And,  therefore,  hideous  furies,  get  you  hence, 

This  place  is  sacred  to  integrity. 

And  clean  desires.  Daniel.  Hymen's  Triumpli, 

Your  dishonor 

Mangles  true  iudgement.  and  bereaues  the  State 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus.  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

I  had  long  before  by  particular  trials  found  that  14  and  1 
be  the  nearest  of  small  integer  numbers  that  express  the 
proportion  betwten  the  specifick  gravities  of  quicksilver  and 
yid.Ui.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

Nothing  passes  in  the  accounts  of  God  for  repentance,  but 
change  of  life :  ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  good,  are  the 
two  great  integral  parts  that  complete  this  duty. 

South,  vol.  ii.  Ser,  8. 

Let  the  integrant  parts  of  a  continuum  be  more  or  less 
finite  or  infinite  in  number,  yet  still  each  part,  being  a  cor- 
poreal substance,  must  have  some  particle  of  space  commen- 
surate to  it.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 


I  doubt  it  will  admit  of  some  limitations,  since  I  remem- 
ber not  to  have  found  red  integrated  nitre  near  so  fusible  as 
his  supposition  requires  it  should  be.— /d.  lb.  vol.  vi.  p.  75. 

But  though  they  will  not  allow  the  union  of  two  complete 
natures  in  the  same  person  ;  yet  they  and  all  the  world  must 
grant,  that  two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  the  body, 
go  to  compound  and  integrate  the  md,n.— South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.l. 

Integrity  undaunted  goes 

Through  Libyan  sands  and  Scythian  snows, 

Or  where  Hydaspes'  wealthy  side 

Pays  tribute  to  the  Persian  pride. 

Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  22. 


.\nd.  in  fact,  we  find  the  Jewish  to  be  indeed  constituted 
like  other  civil  governments,  with  regard  to  the  integral 
parts  of  a  political  society. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  h.  iv.  s.  C. 

INTE'GUMENT.  Lat.  Integumentum,  quo 
aliquid  intcgitur,  that  vpith  which  any  thing  is  co- 
vered ;  in,  "and  tegere,  to  cover. 

That  which  co\ers,  infolds  or  inwraps. 

Many  and  much  in  price 

Were  those   integuments   they  wrought,  f   adorne  thy 
exequies.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Pallas  bad  put  by 

With  her  faire  rod,  Vlysses  royalty  ; 

And  render'd  him  an  aged  man  againe, 

With  all  his  vile  integuments.— Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xvi. 

She  forms  the  eggs  of  birds  with  curious  integuments  one 
\i^thiQ  another  to  foment  and  nourish  the  growiug  foetus. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  c.  19. 


INT 


Ft.  Intellect,  intelligent ; 
It.  Interletto,  inteUigente ; 
Sp.  Intelecto,  inteligente  ,- 
Lat.  Intel/ectuS,  inteiligens; 
from  intelligere,  (inter, 
between,  and  kgere,  to 
choose. )  Cum  duo  sunt, 
ubi  utra  sententia  pra3- 
stet,  dubitari  potest,  in- 
ierque,  ea  illam  legimus, 
sive  eligimus,  quae  verior, 
turn  rem  interlcgere,  sive 
intelligere  dicimus,(  Voss.) 
Intelligere,  then,  means  to 
choose  between,  to  see 
or  perceive  the  differ- 
ence, between;  and,  thus, 
generally,  to  see  or  per- 
ceive.     And  intellect, — 

That  which,  the  fa- 
culty of  mind  which,  per- 
ceives   or    understands. 


I'NTEILECT. 

Intelle'ction. 

I.ntelle'ctive. 

Intelle'ctively. 

Intelle'ctual,  adj. 

Intelle'ctual,  n. 

Intelle'ctually. 

I.ntellectua'lity. 

Intelle'ctl-alist. 

Inte'llicent. 

I.nte'lligence. 

Inte'i.ligency. 

Ivte'lligenxer. 

Inte'lligencing. 

In'te'lligently. 

Intellige'ntial. 

Intellige'ntiauy. 

Inte'llioible,  adj. 

Ln-te'lligible,  n. 

Inte'lligibly. 

Intelligibi'lity. 

Inte'lligibi.eness. 
Intelligent, — 

Perceiving,  understanding ;  having  power  or 
ability  to  understand;  knowing,  skilful,  well  in- 
formed ;  informing  or  giving  information. 

Intelligence, — understanding,  information  :  it  is 
also  applied  (in  opposition  to  corporeal  agents) 
I  to  spiritual  agents  or  beings ;  all  spirit,  soul,  or 
mind. 

I  Intellection  is  an  old  word,  which  Campbell 
attempted  to  revive.  See  the  quotation  from 
Stewart. 

j      Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more, 
I      That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 

Can  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2805. 

I  write  as  he  that  none  intelligence 

Of  metres  hath,  ne  floures  of  sentence. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Loue. 

[Aristotle]  wise  and  experte  in  the  science, 

Declared  thilke  intelligence. 

As  of  the  poyntes  principalle.  Gower.  Con.A.b.xli. 

Intellection,  called  of  the  Grecians  synedoche,  is  a  trope, 
whe  we  gather  or  judge  the  whole  by  the  part,  or  part  by  the 
whole.— ;r;/so«.  Arte  of  Khelorique,  p.  177. 

But  forasmuche  as  the  posteritie  is  in  manoure  counted 
to  bee  in  the  auctoure  of  the  nacion,  therfore  I  sayed  after 
this  intellection,  that  Leuv,  who  came  of  Abraham,  gaue 
tithes  vnto  Melchisedech.— P^dai.  Hebrues,  c.  7. 

In  my  iudgement  there  is  not  a  beast  so  infellrcliue  as  are 
these  eliphanls,  nor  of  more  vnderstanding  in  al  the  world  : 
for  he  wil  do  al  things  that  his  keper  saith,  so  that  he 
lacketh  nothing  but  humaine  speech. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

The  thyrde  part  of  the  soule  is  named  the  parte  intellec- 
tual or  of  vnderstandynge,  whiche  is  of  all  the  other  moste 
noble,  as  wherby  man  is  most  like  vnto  God  and  is  preferred 
before  al  other  creatures. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governorr,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

For  intelligece,  which  Cometh  of  intelligenlia.  is  the  per- 
ceiving of  that,  which  is  fyrst  conceyued  by  vnderstadyng, 
called  intetlectus.  Also  intelligence  is  now  vsed  for  an  ele- 
gant word  where  there  is  mutuall  treaties  or  appointmentes, 
eyther  by  letters  or  message,  specially  concerning  warres,  or 
like  other  gret  afiFaures  betwene  princis  or  noble  me. — Id.  lb. 

The  internal  and  immanent  faculties  and  acts  of  the 
reasonable  soul  (besides  those  of  common  sense,  phantasie, 
memory,  passion  and  appetite,  common  to  men  and  infe- 
riour  animals)  are  intellect  and  will ;  and  the  proper  acts  of 
the  intellect  are  intellection,  deliberation,  and  determina- 
tion or  decision. — Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  28. 

There  is  an  aMommodation,  and  sutable  adaptation,  be- 
tween the  intellective  faculty  and  the  intelligible  object,  the 
object  as  it  were  thrusting  it  self  into  the  faculty,  and  the 
faculty  receiving  and  perceiving  the  object.— /i.  lb.  p.  2. 

Not  intellectiuely  to  write 

Is  learnedly  they  troe  ; 
Whereby  they  hit  capacities. 

As  blind-man  hits  the  croe. 


^t^lich  [his  having  been  able  to  deceive  so  many  parti- 
cular persons,  and  so  many  whole  parties,]  if  you  please  to 
Uke  notice  offer  the  advantage  of  his  inlclhctuals,  I  desire 
you  to  allow  me  the  liberty  to  do  so  too  when  I  am  to  speak 
of  his  morals.— /rf.  On  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Man  above  all  visible  creatures  is  able  to  perform  that 
duty  intellectually  and  intentionally,  and  fitted  to  be  the 
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common  procnrator  and  High  Priest  of  unintelligent  crea- 
tures, inlelligenily  on  their  behalf  to  present  all  their  praises 
and  acclamations  to  their  common  creator,  lord,  and  sove- 
reign.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  372. 

Upon  these  intellectualists,  which  are  notwithstanding, 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philoso- 
phers, Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying.  *'  Men  sought 
truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  and  not  in  the  great  and 
common  world." — Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  i. 

Others  of  their  followers  afterwards  divided  these  two 
things  from  one  another,  and  taking  only  the  latter  of  ihem, 
made  the  plastick  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all  ani- 
mality  or  conscious  intellectuality,  to  be  the  highest  prin- 
ciple in  the  universe.— Cudmor/A.  Intell.  System,  p.  133. 

A  stonie  coldness  hath  benumVd  the  sense, 

And  liuely  spirits  of  each  liuing  wight. 
And  dim'd  with  darknes  their  intelligence. 

Spenser.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses.  Euterpe. 

From  whence  I  found  a  secret  means,  to  have 

Intelligence  with  my  kind  lord  the  king. 
Who  fail'd  no  month,  but  he  me  notice  gave 

What  the  proud  barons  had  in  managing. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston, 

Be  thou  my  bookes  intelligencer,  note 
What  each  man  sayes  of  it,  and  of  what  coat 
His  judgement  is  ;  if  he  be  wise,  and  praise, 
Thanke  him  :  if  other,  he  can  give  no  bayes. 

B.  Jonson.  Vnder-woods.  To  my  Bookseller. 

If  you  stir  far  in  this,  I'le  have  you  whipt,  your  ears  nail'd 
for  intclhgencing  o'  the  pillory,  and  your  goods  forfeit.  You 
are  a  stale  couzener  ;  leave  my  house. 

Beaum.  8i  Flelch.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

We  know,  O  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that 
thine  enemies  have  been  consulting  all  the  sorceries  of  the 
great  whore,  and  have  join'd  their  plots  with  that  sad  inlel- 
ligencing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the  world  with  his  mines  of 
Opir,  and  lies  thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins  that  have 
larded  our  seas. — Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

St.  Paul  permitting  marriage,  1  Cor.  7.  seems  to  permit 
even  that  also  for  hardness  of  heart  only,  lest  we  should  run 
into  fornication;  yet  no  intelligent  man  thence  concludes 
marriage  allowed  in  the  Gospel  only  to  avoid  an  evil,  be- 
cause no  other  end  is  there  exprest. — Id.  Tetrachordon. 

In  at  his  mouth 

The  Devil  enter'd,  and  his  brutal  sense. 
In  heart  or  head  possessing,  soon  inspir'd 
With  act  intelligential.  Id.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

. —  'iMiat  He  gives 

(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  man  in  part 

Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 

No  ingrateful  food  :  and  food  alike  those  pure 

Intelligential  substances  require 

As  doth  your  rational.  Id.  lb.  b.  v. 


1  the  ambassadours  returne,  there  were 


Immediatelie  vpon 
sent  oner  into   France  certeine   inteltigenciaries  to  moue 
some  conspiracie  which  had  taken  effect. 

Holinshed.  Histurie  of  Scotland.  Caralake. 

If  we  consider  what  Numa  ordained  concerning  images, 
and  the  representation  of  the  gods,  it  is  altogether  agreeable 
unto  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  who  thought  that  God  was 
neither  sensible  nor  mortall,  but  invisible,  incorruptible, 
and  onely  intelligible. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  54. 

The  means  of  derivation,  and  immediate  union  of  these 
intelligible  objects  to  the  understanding,  are  various :  some- 
times divine  and  supernatural,  as  by  immediate  irradiation 
or  revelation  ;  sometimes  artificial  and  instituted,  as  by 
discourse  and  instituted  signs,  and  thus  intetligibles  are 
conveyed  from  one  man  to  another  by  words  or  writing. 

Hale.  Origin. of  Mankind,'^. 2. 

If  by  a  divine  act  or  decree  it  became  so,  and  not  by  our 
act,  then  we  only  are  said  to  consent,  because  God  would 
have  it  so ;  which,  if  we  speak  intelligibly,  is  to  charge  God 
with  making  us  guilty  when  we  were  not,  to  say  we  con- 
sented when  we  did  not — Bp.  Taylor.  Of  Repentance,  c.6.  §1. 

For  the  entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but 
clear  inielligibility,  and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  is  an 
entity  and  a  Uuth.—Cudworth.  3Iorality,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that,  having  to  the  privilege  of  a  much 
nearer  access  than  is  allowed  us  to  contemplate  God's  per- 
fections, the  advantage  of  having  incomparably  more  illu- 
minated intellects  to  apprehend  them  with,  they  must  frame 
otherguise  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  glorify 
the  possessor  at  an  otherguise  rate,  than  is  allowed  to  those, 
whose  understandings  are  so  dim,  and  whose  residence  is 
so  remote  from  that  blessed  place,  where  the  perfections 
they  would  extol  are  most  displayed. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

For  it  is  ascribed  to  no  less  persons  than  to  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  after  him,  (as  borrowing  it  from  him)  and  that  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  interpreters  of  the  latter,  both 
ancient  and  modern  ;  all  of  them  proceeding  upon  this 
ground,  that  in  order  to  the  actual  intellection  of  any  object, 
*here  is  a  spiritual  intellectual  light  necessary  to  enable  the 
object  to  move,  or  affect  the  intellective  faculty,  which  yet 
the  object  cannot  give  to  itself,  nor  yet  strike  or  move  the 
said  faculty  without  it.— SokW,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8.  Note. 


INT 

"Was  it  no  act  of  love  therefore  in  God,  to  give  us  souls 
endued  with  such  bright  faculties,  such  lively  imai^es  ot 
himself,  which  he  might  have  thrust  into  the  world  with  the 
short  and  brutish  perceptions  of  a  few  silly  senses  ;  and  like 
the  beasts,  have  placed  our  inlellectuais  in  our  eyes  or  in 
our  noses?— .SoM//!,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  3. 


He  [the  woodcoct]  of  times 

Inlelligent.  the  harsh  Hyperborean  ice 

Shuns  for  our  equal  winters.—/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

0  happy  soul !  if  thou  canst  view  from  high. 
Where  thou  art  all  intelligence,  all  eye. 

If,  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us, 

Thou  fiiid^'st  that  any  way  he  pervious. 

Survey  the  ruins  of  thy  house,  and  see 

Thy  widow'd  and  thy  orphan  family.— Dr)/(i««.  Eleanora. 

And  for  that  -wbich  -we  communicate  with  the  superior 
inielligencies,  it  implies  that  men  ought  to  be  most  free  of  all 
sublunary  creatures. — Evelyn.  Of  Liberty  ^-  Servitude,  c.  1, 

From  flocks,  herds,  and  other  natural  assemblages  or 
groups  of  living  creatures,  to  human  ijitelligencys  and  cor- 
respondencys,  or  whatever  is  higher  in  the  kind. 

Shaflesbury.  Miscel.  Reflect.  Mis.  3.  c.  2.  Note. 

His  majesty  expects  that  be  be  neither  received  nor  per- 
mitted to  remain  within  his  dominions,  to  become  an  i/del- 
ligencer  and  spy  upon  the  treaty  and  negotiations  between 
their  majesties. — Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  ill.  p.  2G1. 

The  knowledge  of  celestial  bodies  is  not  well  to  be  attained, 
nor  consequently  the  theories  proposed  of  them  to  be  intel- 
lif;fntly  judged  of,  without  arithmetick  and  geometry,  (those 
wings  on  which  the  astronomer  soars  as  high  as  heaven.) 

Mogle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  429. 

Thus  far  we  can  speak  intelligibly  concerning  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  self-existent  Being;  and  no  Atheist  can  say 
this  is  an  impossible,  absurd,  or  insufficient  account.  It  is, 
in  the  most  proper  and  intelligible  sense  of  the  words,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  excellency  and  perfection,  inlerminabilis 
■Vila:  tola  simul  el  perfecta  possessio,  the  entire  and  perfect 
possession  of  an  endless  life.— C/o;-A-e.  Attributes,  Prop.  5. 

1  shall  only  tell  you  in  general,  that  I  see  no  necessity 
that  intelligibility  to  a  human  understanding  should  be 
necessary  to  the  truth  or  existence  of  a  thing,  any  more 
than  that  visibility  to  a  human  eye  should  be  necessary  to 
the  e-  istence  of  an  atom,  or  of  a  corpuscle  of  air. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  450. 
Bi!t  this  abstract  idea  being  something  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thing  that  exists  and  the  name  that  is  given  to  it, 
it  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  rightness  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  propriety  or  inteUigibleness  of  our  speaking  consists. 
Lo'cke.  Of  Hum.  Underst.'b.u.  c.i2. 


For  such  is  all  the  mental  food  purvey'd 

Bv  public  hacknies  in  the  schooling  trade ; 

Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 

Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more. 

Cowper.  Tirocinium. 

The  word  intellect  can  be  of  no  essential  use  whatever,  if 
the  ambiguity  in  the  signification  of  the  good  old  English 
word  understanding  be  avoided ;  and  as  to  intellection, 
which  a  late  very  accurate  writer  has  attempted  to  intro' 
fiuce,  I  can  see  no  advantage  attending  it. 

Slcu-art.  Philos.  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.ii.  Prel.  Obs. 

t  is  evident  that  man  is 

of  his  active  and  intellectii-e  powers  upon  their  proper  ob- 
jects.—iJcirf.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  c.  2.  Ess.  8. 

Sure  Heaven  deprives  the  great  of  inward  light, 
To  quench  their  souls  in  intellectual  night. 
And  makes  them  scorn  the  bard's  mellifluous  lays, 
That  death  may  blot  their  name  in  future  days. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxxv. 
Whether  he  acts  immediately  in  the  production  of  those 
events,  or  by  subordinate  intelligent  agents,  or  by  instru- 
ments that  are  unintelligent,  and  what  the  number,  the 
nature,  and  the  different  offices  of  those  agents  or  instru- 
ments may  be  ;  these  I  apprehend  to  be  mysteries  placed 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

Jieid.  On  the  Active  Powers,  Ess.  1.  c.  5. 
And  in  the  reverent  hymn  my  grateful  voice 
Be  duly  heard,  among  Thy  works  not  least, 
Nor  lowest ;  with  intelligence  inform'd, 
To  know  TheCj  and  adore. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  S;  Theodora,  c.  2. 

In  affirming  that  the  universe  proceeds  from  chance,  it 

■would  .ippear  that  Atheists  mean,  either  that  it  has  no  cause 

at  all,  or  that  its  cause  did  not  act  intelligently,  or  with 

design,  in  the  production  of  it. 

Seattle.  Moral  Science,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 
That  any  interest  may  be  taken  in  the  two  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  Pracriti,  under  different  names,  it  is  necessarj' 
to  render  them  intelligible  by  a  previous  explanation  of  the 
mythological  allusions,  which  could  not  but  occur  in  them. 
Jones.  Two  Hymns  to  Pracriti.  Argument. 
It  was  even  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  fit  it  [Berkeley's 
system]  to  common  language,  so  far  as  to  enable  men  to 
speaJi  and  reason  about  it  intelligibly. 

Meid.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  2.  r  10. 


INT 

IN-TE'MERATE.  >       Lat.   Intemeraius ;    in, 
Inte'mer.\teness.     )   (priv.)   and   tcmerare,   to 
violate,  to  pollute,  to  contaminate. 
Inviolate,  unpolluted. 
They  [my  letters]  shall  therefore  ever  keep  the  sincerity 
And  intemeratenesse  oS  ihe  fountain,  whence  they  are  derived. 
Donne.  Letter  to  Sir  H.G.  p.  231. 
The  entire  and  intemerate  comeliness  of  virtues. 

Parthenia  Sacra,  (1633.)  Pref.  A.  4.  h. 

IN-TE'MPERANCE.  ^       Fr.    Intemperance; 

Inte'mperanct.  I   S\->.Intemperancia  ;\t. 

Inte'mperate.  I  Intemperanza ,-     Lat. 

Inte'mperately.  f  Intemperantia,      from 

Ixte'mperateness.  I  in,  (priv.)  and  tcmpe- 

Inte'mperature.  )  rare,  ad  temporis  ra- 

tionem  moderari,  etdeinde  moderari,  (Martinius;) 
to  moderate  or  regulate,  as  time,  season,  or  cir- 
cumstances require.      And,  thus,  intemperate, — 

Not  moderated  or  regulated  as  time,  season,  or 
circumstances  require  ;  immoderate,  excessive  ; 
unseasonable. 

In  which  is  manifestly  shewed  into  what  an  vnhappy  ende 
siche  viciouse  intemperate  excesse  comethe. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

He  tooke  a  speare  out  of  a  squyres  hande,  and  woulde 
haue  striken  Clytus,  that  was  yet  raging  with  thinlemper- 
aunce  of  his  tongue. — Brende.  Quintus  Cttrtius,  fol.  211. 

As  cocerning  fasting,  it  were  good  that  kinges  and  rulers 
did  set  an  order  of  sobernes  among  their  subiectes,  to  auoyde 
dearth,  innumerable  diseases,  and  ye  great  heape  of  vices 
that  spring  of  intemperancy. — Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  227. 

At  which  time  the  prince  was  layed  upon  his  bed  bare 
headed,  in  his  ierkin,  for  the  great  heat  and  intemperature 
of  the  weather. — Hachluyt.  Voynges,  vol.  ii.  p.  3/. 

Vnlucky  squire,  (said  Guyon,)  sith  thou  hast 
Falne  into  mischiefe  through  intemperaunce. 

Henceforth  take  heed  of  that  thou  now  hast  past : 
And  guide  thy  waies  with  wary  gouernaunce. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutene,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

Cfesar's  intemperancy  in  his  pleasures,  and  his  unsatiable 
ambition,  is  an  extremity  without  all  comparison  more 
vehement  and  dangerous  then  Alexander's  choler  cup. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  619. 
Nay,  nay,  thou  greedy  Tantalus,  (quoth  he,) 

Abide  the  fortune  of  thy  present  fate  ; 
And  vnto  all  that  Hue  in  high  degree, 

Ensample  be  of  mind  intemperate. 

To  teach  them  how  to  vse  their  present  state. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quccne,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

He  [Constantius]  forthwith  declined  from  justice  so  in- 
teniperatety.  that  now  and  then  he  would  not  stick  to  avouch 
and  maintaine  that  same  eternitie  so  much  spoken  of;  in 
enditing  and  writing  with  his  owne  hand,  tearmed  himselfe 
lord  of  the  whole  vtoiM.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  29. 

For  a  Christian  to  excuse  his  intemperalcnesse,  by  his 
natural  inclination,  and  to  say,  I  am  borne  chclericke,  sullen, 
amorous,  is  an  apology  worse  than  the  fault. 

Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  s.  7. 

Other  [evils]  again  come  by  occurrences  natural,  (tho' dis- 
posed by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Providence,)  as  losses  by 
storms  and  tempests,  by  unseasonable  weather,  by  intem- 
perateness  of  the  air.or  meteors. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  i.  Of  Contentation. 

Their  [the  clergy]  luxury  and  intemperance  lies  in  this, 
that  they  had  rather  eat  at  tlieir  own  poor  home,  than  lick 
up  the  crumbs  at  the  end  of  their  haughty  neighbour's  table, 
and  much  less  under  it ;  that  they  scorn  to  sneak  here  and 
there  for  a  dinner,  or  beg  their  daily  bread  of  any  but  of  God 
himself.— 5ow//i,  vol.  v.  Ser.  II. 

I  do  not  allow  the  pretence  of  temperance  to  all  such  as 
are  seldom  or  never  drunk,  or  fall  into  surfeits;  for  men 
may  lose  their  health  without  losing  their  senses,  and  be  in- 
temperate every  day,  without  being  drunk  perhaps  once  in 
their  lives.— Sfr  W.  Temple.  On  the  Cure  of  the  Gout. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  that  is  rashly  and  intemperately 
angry  upon  any  occasion,  this  very  passion  is  a  sin  in  him, 
and  he  ought  to  ask  God  forgiveness  for  it. 

Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  S. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  divers  diseases,  that  extraordi- 
narily invade  great  numbers  of  people  at  the  same  time, 
(and  were  therefore  by  the  Greeks  called  epidemical)  may 
be  rationally  referred  to  manifest  intemperatenesses  of  the 
vdr.—Boyte.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  50. 

In  these  regions,  I  say,  it  is  not  imaginable ;  but  that 
great  intemperatures  of  the  air,  especially  in  point  of  heat, 
stench  of  dead  bodies  killed  in  fights,  unwholesomeness  of 
aliments,  malevolent  aspects  of  celestial  bodies,  high  provo- 
cations of  the  divine  justice,  and  in  short  all  the  causes,  to 
one  or  other  of  which  the  several  parties  of  physicians  are 
wont  to  refer  the  plague,  should  be  wanting  any  more  than 
iu  our  Europe.- /d.  lb.  p.  58. 

Merely  to  be  temperate  requires  no  great  eflbrt ;  which 
makes  intemperance  (considering  its  consequences  whereof 
no  person  can  be  ignorant)  the  more  inexcusable. 

Beaitie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  3. 
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TEMPE'STIVE.  ^        Fr.  Intempeslif;    It. 
smpe'stively.  >  and  Sp.   Intempeslivo  ; 

:mpesti'vity.  J   Lat.  Intempestious,  un- 


INT 

Men,  habitually  intemperate,  justly  forfeit  the  esteem  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  becanse  tliey  disqualify  themselves 
for  every  duty,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  violation  of 
every  l^vr.—Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  3. 

As  little  or  rather  less  am  I  able  to  coerce  the  people  at 
large,  who  behaved  very  unwisely  and  intemperately  on  that 
occasion. — Burke.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

IN-TEMPE'STIVE. " 

Lntempe's 

Intempesti'vity.  J   Lat.  Intcmpestit 

timely,  unseasonable,   {in,    priv.  and  tempestivus, 
from  tempus,  time.) 

Untimeli/,  unseasonable ;  unsuited  to  time  and 
season. 

Lnxus  funerum  shall  be  taken  awa}',  that  intempesiive 
expense  moderated,  and  many  others. 

Burton.  Dcmocritus  to  the  Header,  p.  66. 

If  the  heart,  braine,  liver,  spleene,  be  miiaffected,  as 
usually  they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them, 
many  diseases  accompany,  as  incubus,  apoplexy,  epilepsie, 
vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings  and  terrible  dreames,  z'.i- 
iempeslive  laughing,  weeping,  &o.—Id.  lb.  p.  ISO. 

They  [our  indiscreet  pastors]  still  aggravate  sinne,  thunder 
out  God's  judgements  without  respect,  intempestively  raile  at: 
and  pronounce  them  damned,  in  all  auditories,  for  giving  so 
much  to  sports  and  honest  recreations.— /d.  lb.  p.  698. 

Our  moral  books  tell  us  of  a  vice,  which  they  call  aKatpta, 
intempestirity;  an  indiscretion,  by  which  unwise  and  un- 
experienced men  see  not  what  befits  times,  persons,  occa- 
sions.'—  Hales.  Sermon  at  Eton,  p.  4. 

A  chief  favourite  of  that  time  [Sir  Walter  Raleigh]  had 
laboured  to  get  the  Manor  of  Bramwell  from  his  [Bp.  God- 
win's] bishopric,  and  disdaining  the  repulse,  did  upon  hearing 
of  this  intempesiive  marriage  take  advantage  thereof  and 
caused  it  to  be  told  to  the  queen  [Elizabeth]. 

Wood.  AthencB  Oxon. 

IN-TE'NABLE.  Lat.  /n,  (priv. )  and  iencre. 
That  cannot  be  held,  supported,  or  maintained; 
used  by  Shakespeare  actively, — that  cannot  hold. 

I  know  I  loue  in  vaine,  striue  against  hope  : 
Yet  in  this  captious,  and  intcmible  [intcnablc]  sieue 
I  still  poure  in  the  waters  of  my  loue 
And  lacke  not  to  loose  still. 

Shakespeare.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  so.  3. 

These  two  senses  (by  one  or  other  of  which  the  common 

interpretation  hath  been  long  supported)  being  found  on  a 

stricter  scrutiny  to  be  intenable,  men  cast  about  for  a  third. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  3. 

His  Lordship's  proposition  may  be  expressed  in  plainer 
terms,  "  That  the  more  the  world  has  advanced  in  real 
knowledge,  the  more  it  has  discovered  of  the  inievabte  pre- 
tensions of  the  Gospel."— id.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  13. 


IN-TE'ND,  V. 

Inte'.sdant,  or 

I.vte'ndent. 

Inte'ndance. 

Inte'ndancy. 

Inte'ndedly. 

Ls-te'nder. 

Inte'ndiment. 

Inte'ndment. 

Inte'nse. 

Inte'nsely. 

Inte'nseness. 

Inte'nsion. 

Inte'nsity. 

Inte'nsive. 

Inte'nsively. 

Inte'n'siveness. 

Inte'nt. 

Intenta'tion. 

Inte'ntion. 

Inte'ntional. 

Inte'ntionally, 

Inte'ntioned. 

Inte'ntive. 

Inte'ntively. 

Inte'ntiveness. 

Inte'ntly. 

Inte'ntness. 
tion. 

Intendiment  is  applied  by  .?pcnscr  to  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  attention. 

And  sondry  famous  kings  also  of  this  land. 
Intending  to  conquer  the  realme  celestiall. 

Renounced  their  kingdoraes,  and  gladly  tooke  in  hand 
Holy  religion,  &  became  men  spirituall. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  883.  App. 


Anciently  also&i,  though 
now  more  usually  In.  Fr. 
Entendre,  ententij'e,  intente ; 
It.  Intendere,  intenso,  intento  ; 
■Sp.  Intentar,  iniendente,  in- 
tenso, intensivo ;  Lat.  In- 
tendere, inlensiis,  (in,  and 
iendcre ;  Gr.  Tfiy-eiv,  to 
stretch. ) 

To  stretch  or  strain  ;  and, 
consequentially,  to  increase, 
to  augment ;  to  stretch  or 
direct,  (sc.)  the  mind,  the 
_  thoughts  ;  to  have  or  give 
a  direction  or  course,  a 
design,  purpose,  or  mean- 
ing; to  design,  to  purpose, 
to  moan. 

Also  used,  by  our  older 
writers,  as  equivalent  to 
attend,  pay  attention  or  re- 
gard, have  consideration, 
swpevinlendence.  Intense, — 
.Stretched  or  strained ; 
kept  in  a  state  of  eflbrt  or 
exertion  ;  of  earnestness  or 
anxiety  :  —  unremitted  ;  or 
without  remission  or  relaxa- 


INT 

For  necessary  and  neccss'ty  ben  words  of  mokel  iniJcion, 
closing  (as  to  sav)  so  mote  it  be  needes.  &  otherwise  may  it 
iwt  betide.— C/ii/accr.   The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  iii. 

And  wh.-in  he  saw  linw  that  I 

Had  cli"seii  sn  inlenlifel;/ 

Tlie  hntbum  more  viUo  my  pay 

Thm  anv  otiier  that  I  say 

He  !ol;e  an  arrow.  W.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Diif  whyle  the  lawe  is  ruled  so. 

That  clerkes  to  the  werre  intendr, 

1  not  howe  that  tliei  shall  amende 

The  wofuU  worlde  in  other  thiiiges.—Gottw.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

And  Salomon  was  not  withoiite 

P.issinse  an  liondreth  in  a  route 

Of  wines  and  of  concubines, 

Jewes  elce  and  Sarazines 

1  not  where  he  were  sufHsante.  Id.  lb.  b.  viii. 

But  the  maide,  whom  -wee  would  haue  specially  good,  re- 
quireth  all  i«/t))rfn)!«  both  of  father  and  mother,  lest  any  spot 
of  vi'je  or  vncleanlines  should  sticke  on  her. 

Vices.  Instruction  ef  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

I  much  meruaile  that  so  many  seke  the  onely  knowledge 
of  things,  without  any  mind  to  commend  or  set  forth  their 
iutcndement:  seing  none  can  knowe  either  what  thei  are, 
or  what  they  haue  without.) »  gift  of  vtterace. 

Wii-ion.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  163. 

I  haue  found  you,  faithfull,  obediut,  and  to  all  ray  re- 
qiiestes  and  desires,  (while  I  was  here  in  healthe,  conuersant 
with  you)  diligent  and  iutcnliue.—Hatl.  Edw.  IV.  an.  23. 

And  continually  the  sayd  lord  kept  him  behinde  the  sayd 
r,.-paires  with  his  knighls  and  men  of  succours,  intentiueli/ 
ready  and  prepared  to  Hue  and  die,  and  to  receiue  his  ene- 
mies as  they  ought  to  bee  receiued. 

Hactciuyl.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  8/. 
The  same  advauncing  high  ahoue  las  head, 

With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smot, 
Tiiat  to  tlie  earth  him  droue,  as  striken  dead. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  i.  c.  11. 
Tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loues  me,  intend  a 
kinde  of  zeale  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  as  in  a  loue 
of  your  brother's  honor  who  hath  made  tliis  match. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  Almut  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deepe  tr.agedian, 
Ppeake  and  looke  backe,  and  prie  on  eucry  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw  r 
Intending  deepe  suspition.— /rf.  Ricli.  III.  Act  iii.  sc.  .i. 

jtso.  No  more,  if  you  love  me,  good  master,  you  are  in- 
compatible to  live  withall :  send  me  for  the  ladies. 
Amo.  Nay,  but  intend  mo. 

B.  Junson.  Cynthia's  Recells,  .Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Trny.  I  do. 
Before  we  ought  to  sleep. 
hie.  So  I  intend  too. 

Ford.  The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  .4ct  v.  sc.  1. 

■\Venvf  n  •  r-  -.'''.  'r  ■■'.  '/■-■•.?  mate  and  female,  and  not 
un'^jr.-.    :  '  ■ '■■    :':•';    ;ri-   i/iiendedly  a  meet  fietp  to 

rem '.     t  V,'c  must  take  both  these 


T!:cv  thnt  '! .  ni  ■  i:  iN<i,  a'ld  know  not  of  it,  are  causes  of 
my  l)riicf;t,  tli.)iiL'i!  i  tl,>  nnt  owe  them  my  thanks :  and  I 
will  ntlR-r  i.i.  ss  thtni.  as  instruments,  then  condemn  them, 
.13  not  :„i,  ,„l.:r,.-I-.-lU,am.  pt.  i.  lies.  32. 

Into  the  woods  then'-":":  !'i  ii  '.  i-  - ':ie  went, 
To  seekefor  henrbes,  11;   ■  i        ii.  dy  ; 

For  she  of  hearbes  'u.^:  ■!'. 

Taught  of  the  njTiiph,  ^vn     i  i,    i!.  n  .  uuancy 
Her  nursed  had  in  true  nuiinuy. 

Speiiser.  Faerie  Quecr,e,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
Kiny.  V/e  do  nnt  raeane  the  coursing  snatchers  onely. 
But  feare  the  maine  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  vs. 

Sliakespcare.  Henry  V.  hct  i.  sc.  2. 
Therefore,  that  this  intendment  of  God  and  Nature  should 
he  effected,  that  is,  that  man  should  become  happy,  it  is 
naturally  necessary,  that  all  his  regular  appetites  should  have 
.in  nhject  appointed  tliem,  in  the  fruition  of  which  felicity 
musteonsist.— £/).  r«jior.   The  Great  E.templar,  Pref. 


hcT 


:ited 


Trnv.  Right,  by  their  merit! 
The  intendments  o'er  the  gallies  at  Leghorn,  | 

(Made  grand  collector  of  the  customs  there.) 

Ftird.  The  Fancies  Cliaste  and  Nob^e,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

■Whatsoever  kings  you  shall  acknowledge  to  be  invested 
with  a  remiss  (or  a  less)  power,  those  I  will  easily  make  ap- 
pear to  have  no  absolute  power;  and,  consequently,  to  be 
inferior  to  a  people,  free  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  I 
lawgiver,  and  can  make  the  regal  power  more  or  less  intense 
ox  remiss;  that  is,  greater  or  less. 

Milton.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Being  hut  weak  in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by  piece- 
meal, and  break  olT  almost  every  hour,  though  the  subject 
be  such  as  requires  an  unintermitted  study  and  intenseness  I 
of  mind.— M.  lb.  | 

There  be  in  musick  many  divers  tunes  and  different  in- 
tensions of  the  voice,  which  tbe  musicians  call  harmonies. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  325. 


INT 

An  effectuall  grief  for  sin  should  be  serious,  deep,  hearty, 
intensive ;  mine  is  slight,  and  superficial! :  I  sigh,  but  my 
sighs  come  not  from  the  bottome  of  an  humble  heart. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Balm  of  Gilead. 
But  let  us  know  the  time  of  our  visitation,  let  us  wait 
teverenily,  and  intensively  upon  this  Bethesda  of  God,  that 
when  the  Angell  shall  descend  and  move  the  water,  our 
soules  may  be  cured,  and,  through  all  the  degrees  of  grace, 
may  be  caried  to  the  full  height  of  their  glory. 

Id.  Coni.  Tlie  Poole  of  Belhesda. 
He  chose  a  solitary  retired  garden,  wherS  nothing  might 
or  could  interrupt  or  divert  the  intensieeness  of  his  sorrow 
and  fear.— //a/i).  Cont.  vol.  i.  Christ  Crucifled. 

The  end  is  present  in  expectation  in  the  most  ample  and 
comprehensive  image  or  idea  thereof  that  can  be  ;  and  this 
is  that  which  quickens  and  drives  on  action  with  intensive- 
ness  proportionable  to  that  measure  of  worth  and  value  that 
the  soul  puts  upon  the  end  thus  prospected. 

Id.  Id.  vol.  ii.  Worldly  Hope. 

r„.ek  to  tlie  thicket  slunk 

The  guillic  >    .1.  .,1,  ,  :  :  ■,., :!  might,  lor  Eve 

Intent  uu^'V  ■  •(     t\  naught  else 

Regarded,  -.:      ■  ;         '      n,  as  seem'd, 

In  fruit  siiL  i;  ,.   '-    ..  '  latun.  Paradise  Lost,  b.ix. 

The  noble  hart,  thai  harbors  vertuous  thought, 

And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  neuer  rest,  vntill  it  forth  haue  brought 
Th'  eternall  broode  of  glory  excellent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h  i.  c.  5. 
AVitnessoB  come  forth,  and  agree  in  the  intentalio  of  the 
crime.— B;?.  Halt.  Cunt.  Ahab.  ij-  Naboth. 

Fid.  O  she  did  so  course  o're  my  exteriors  with  such  a 
gref:'-- •■'■'(  ■:':•"',  t':.tt  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to 

.  ■,         ,  ;  , ,  Merry  Wine's  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

1  -II   .1  I.,  iii>.i      jlt  now,  and  my  soule 
il.ii.c  ,,!,.■  ii;..l  ,.K,kcs  on  ill-affected  eyes) 

B.  Jvnson. 

• — . — -  Euen  to  horror,  bright 

A  blaze  burns  from  his  golden  burgonet 

Which  to  behold,  exceeds  the  sharpest  sel 

Of  any  eye's  intention  :  beames  so  cleare 


The  second  acccssoiy  [to  prayer]  is  intension  of  spirit  or 
jrvcncy,  such  as  was  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  12. 


I  sense  of  their  own  excellence,  nor  from  whom  they  had  it, 
j  nor  can  actively  andinlentionalty  return  praise  and  glory  to 
their  Maker,  for  they  want  an  intellective  principle  to  make 
I  those  discoveries  or  returns. 
j  Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  v.^~2. 

To  which,  whil'st  she  lent  her  int-yntiue  mind 
!  He  suddenly  his  net  vpon  her  threw, 

;      That  over-sprad  her  like  a  pntfe  of  wind. 
j  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  v.  c.  9. 

Jlee  thinkes  I  see  how  intentirely  they  bent  their  eyes 
upon  each  other'.s,  as  if  they  would  have  lookt  through 
those  nindowes  downe  into  the  bosome. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Christ  betrayed. 
At  one  side,  he  gave  commandement  to  T.  Sempronius  to 
keepe  his  men  together,  and  intentirely  to  observe  and  wait 
for  the  iigua.].— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  933. 

However,  their  cave  and  inlentivenesse  is  truly  commend- 
able :  they  came  to  comfort  her,  they  do  what  they  came  for. 
Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Zazarus  raised. 
Heraclitus  spake  of  a  versatile  harmony  of  the  world, 
whereby  things  reciprocate  forwards  and  backwards,   as 
when  a  bow  is  successively  intended  and  remedied. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  p.  221. 
Christianity  declares  more  fully  how  we  should  exercise 
it ;  and  more  highly  engages  us  to  observe  it ;  requires 
more  proper  and  more  substantial  expressions  thereof:  ex- 
tends our  obligation  as  to  the  matter,  and  intends  it  as  to 
the  degree  thereof. — Barrow,  vol.  1.  Ser.  23. 

To  add  one  passage  more  of  him,  which  is  intendedly 
related  for  his  credit  by  Martin  Marprelate,  that  he  had  a 
dog  full  of  good  qualities.— S/rjpe.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1564. 
j      Subordinate  to  him  are  four  other  intendents. 

Evelyn.  The  Stale  of  France.  Lewis  XIV. 
Hence  we  went  to  see  Dr.  Gib>)s,  a  famous  poet  and  coun- 
;  trvman  of  ours  who  had  some  iuteudency  in  an  hospital  built 
oii  the  Via  Triumphalis,  called  Christ's  Hospital,  which  he 
showed  us. — Id.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  Rome,  1645. 
!  T  must  likewise  very  much  applaud  your  pious  intend- 
j  ments  for  the  advancement  of  real  learning,  and  especially 
sness  of  your  charity  towards  the  poor 


for  the 
heathen 


Works,  vol. 


,  p.  633. 


Then,  woe  to  mortals  !  Titan  then  exerts 

His  heat  intense,  and  on  our  vitals  preys. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

I  doubt  not  indeed  but  that  sometimes  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  more  ardently  and  intensely  a  man  loves  6od,  the 
more  will  he  draw  his  very  animal  passions  to  conspire 


INT 

with  that  love,  and  to  shew  themselves  upon  an  occa«lor<s 
as  vigorous  in  expressing  it,  as  when  Ihey  have  a  visiole 
object  to  employ  themselves  about. — Sharp,  vul.iv.  Str.  b. 

The  love  of  God  we  are  speaking  of  implies  such  a  degree 
of  intenseness,  as  that,  whoever  pretends  to  love  God,  must 
have  so  great  a  regard  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  so  gre.it  a 
dread  of  his  displeasure,  that  he  would  not.  for  any  consi- 
deration in  the  world,  run  the  hazard  of  forfeiting  the  one, 
or  incurring  the  other.— S/iarp,  vol.  iv.  Ser  8. 

For  though  (to  give  an  instance)  water  be  thought  to  be 
the  liquor  that  is  most  susceptible  of  such  an  intensity  of 
cold  as  will  destroy  or  suspend  its  fluidity. 

Boyle.    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  497. 

So  that  our  knowledge  is  much  short  of  what  many  think, 
not  only  if  it  be  considered  intensively,  but  extensively,  (aa 
a  schoolman  would  express  it.)— Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  52. 

Some  divine  predictions  are  clearly  expressed,  to  the  inteni 
that  those,  that  are  made  acquainted  with  them,  may  before- 
hand know  what  will  happen.— /i/.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
He  to  his  labours  hies 

Gladsome,  intent  on  somewhat  that  may  ease 

I'nhealtl.y  mortals,  and  with  curious  search 

Examines  all  the  properties  of  herbs. 

Fossils,  and  minerals.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  J. 

The  bones  [in  the  human  frame]  are  reckon'd  to  be  284; 
the  distinct  scopes  or  intentions  in  each  of  these,  are  above 
40,  in  all  about  \UU,WO.—  Witkins.  Nat.  Ret.  b.  i.  c.  6. 

Which  contributions  arising  to  the  value  of  a  great  sum, 
they  declared  their  inteyitians  of  raising  a  certain  number  of 
horse  and  foot,  with  a  proportionable  train  of  artillery,  and 
voted  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  be  their  general. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

1"  :■  I'l  ;>  '  ..':■  ■',  tii.ii  I ' lese  i«/pj!/!OMo/ sins,  for  being 
io  :       ,       ,  ..--t  not  the  being  criminal  in 

t'       ■  .    ^  .:s  uncharitable  to  himself  aa 

ti  li.mrders  without  acting  them, 

:.'.  .  ...:   _-  his  neighbour's  blood  without 

si-  ;  ":.^  tlK' penalty,  without  once  tasting  the 

^^.  ■       x-.— Boyle.   Works.^ol.yi.^.U. 

"i..  ...unselves  to  do  a  great  matter,  if,  whilst 

yoiiwi  i. '.'._,  L;,_;  i\o  so  much  as  resolve  to  grow  better v/hen 
it  is  gone ;  and  ihey  think,  that  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise 
than  intentionally  religious  before  his  hair  begin  to  changa 
colour,  were  not  only  to  lose  the  priveleges  of  youth,  but  to 
incroach  upon  those  of  old  age.— /d.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

If  you  either  look  too  intently  Ao-wn  a  deep  precipice  upon 
a  thing  at  an  extreme  distance  below  you,  or  with  the  same 
earnestness  fix  your  eye  upon  something  at  too  great  an 
height  above  you,  in  both  cases  vou  will  find  a  vertigo  or 
giddiness.— SVjKtt,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  2.  " 

And  when  after  such  a  course,  either  of  extreme  solicitude, 
ox  intentnessu^on  business  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  gayety  and 
freedom  of  conversation  on  the  other,  the  frame  of  a  man's 
spirit  comes  to  be  loose  and  unfixed,  and  took  off  from  its 

ual  guard,  then  let  him  know  that  the  evil  hour  is  pie- 


paring  for  him,  and  he  for  that. — /(/.  vol. 


.  Ser.  7. 


with  the  m 
discretion  ( 
governed  b 


•er  of  any  note  in  Westminster 
lugh  to  affirm,  that  according 
aws  of  England,  a  felon,  taken 
•elieto,  is  bailable,  or  that  the 
;  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  not 
hould  be  glad  to  be  acquainted 


Let.  69. 

This  duty  is  not  more  dilficult  in  any  state  than  in  diseases 
'itensely  painful,  which  may  indeed  sutler  such  exacerbu- 
ions  as  seem  to  strain  the  powers  of  life  to  their  utmost 


stretch,  and  1 
ccpt  or  reprool 

ave  very  little  of  the  attention  vacant  to  pre- 

— Rambler,  No.  32. 

I  was  condc 
only  son,  born 
and  allotted  1, 
of  common  div 
affection  with 

nned  by  some  disastrous  influence  to  be  an 
to  the  apparent  prospect  of  a  large  fortune, 
my  parents  at  that  lime  of  life,  when  satiety 

crsions  allows  the  mind  to  indulge  parental 

;:reatcr  mlenseness.—Id.  No.  109. 

The  number  engaged  in  crimes,  instead  of  turning  them 
into  laudable  acts,  only  augments  the  quantity  and  intensity 
of  the  sunt.— Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  lo  the  Old  Whigs. 

A  people,  who  are  in  general  excluded  from  any  share  of 
the  legislative,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much 
slaves,  when  twenty,  independent  of  them,  govern,  as  when 
but  one  domineers. — Id.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

It  must  necessarily  happen,  that  every  the  best  inten- 
tioned,  niost  religious  writer  will  employ  many  phrases.  th;-.t 
a  Spinozlst  would  use,  in  the  explanation  of  his  inipieiy. 

IVarburton.  Commentary  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
Innocent  at  least 

Intentionally  guiltless,  I  began  ; 

Good  will  to  Athens  prompted  ev'ry  word. 

Glover.  The  Alhenaid,  b.  xxi. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  account  of  prophecy,  but  wliat 
falls  in  with  our  best  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom;  intently 
prosecuting  one  entire  scheme  j  and  directing  the  constituent 
parts  of  it  to  the  general  purpose  of  bis  providence,  at  tin 
same  time  that  each  serves  lo  accomplish  its  own. 

Jiurd.    On  the  Prophecies,  Ser.  3. 

IN-TE'NDERED.    Also^n.    See  LvTENErtATE, 
Night  opes  the  noblest  scenes,  and  sheds  an  awe, 
Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight. 
And  deep  reception,  in  tb'  intendir'd  heart. 

Young.  The  Complaint  Niglit  9. 


INT 

IN-TE'NEBRATED.      From   the    Lat.   In, 
(priv.)  and  tenebra,  darkness. 
Darkened,  obscured. 

The  best  and  most  of  their  authors  ascribe  their  first  be- 
ginning? lather  to  chance  or  necessity,  than  counsel ;  which 
yet  ill  my  opinion  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a  pretty 
conjecture  inienebraied  by  antiquity. 

JietiquiiS  Wotlonianrs.p.iDl. 

IN-TE'NE  R ATE,  v.  )      From  the  Lat.  In,  and 
Intenera'tion-,  v.        )  tenei;  tender,  having  no 
hardness  or  tenacity. 

To  soften,   to  mollify  ;    to   render  yielding  or 
gracious;  to  entender,  (qv. ) 
Thou  pow'r  that  rul'st  the  confines  of  the  niccht, 

Laughter-lov'ng  goddess,  worldly  pleasure's  queen,  I 

Intetierate  that  heart  that  sets  so  light 
The  truest  love  that  ever  yet  was  seen  ! 

Daniel,  son.  10.  To  Delia. 


An  obdured  security  is  opposed  to  fear,  both  in  the  nature 
and  issue  of  it :  Fear  inienerales  the  heart,  making  it  fit  for 
all  gracious  impression ;  Security  hardens  it,  renders  it 
uncauable  of  good. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Remedy  uf  Prophanenesse,  b.  ii.  s.  13.  : 

Transferre,  therefore,  this  observation  to  the  helping  of 
nnurishment  in  living  creatures  :  the  noblest  and  principall 
use  whereof  is,  for  the  prolongation  of  life  ;  rcstauratiou  of 
some  degree  of  youth  ;  and  inteneraiinn  of  the  parts. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Hislorie.  §  55. 

Autumn,  to  the  fruits 

Earth's  various  lap  produces,  vigour  gives 
Equal,  inteneratinij  milky  grain. 
Berries,  and  sky-dy'd  plums,  and  what  in  coat 
Rough,  or  soft  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

INTE'R,  r.  ^      ¥\:  Enterrer  :     Sp.  Enierrar  ; 

Inte'rment.  f  from  Lat.  In,  and  terra,  the  earth. 

To  put  in  or  under,  to  cover  with,  the  earth  ,■ 
generallj-,  to  bury ;  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial 
or  sepulture. 

After  that  all  thynges  necessary  for  the  iulerment  and 
funerall  pope  of  the  late  kyng  were  sumpteously  prepared 
and  done  :  the  corps  of  the  said  defunct  was  brought  out  of 
his  priuie  chambre  into  the  ?reat  ch.nber. 

Halt.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1. 

Tills  king,  even  in  that  place,  where  with  rude  heaps  of 

stones 
The  Britons  had  interred  their  proto-raartyr's  bones. 
That  eoodly  abbey  built  to  Alban. 

Drayton.   Poly-Olliion,  s.  II. 

The  hearse  [Cromwell's]  was  magnificent,  the  idol  crowned, 
and  (not  to  mention  all  other  ceremonies  which  are  practised 
at  royal  interments,  and  therefore  by  no  means  could  be 
omitted  here)  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  m.ide  up,  as 
It  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle  itself. 

CoKley.  On  the  Government  of  Otirer  Cromwell. 

In  a  word,  the  confusion  they  had  at  that  time  observ'd 
to  be  in  that  church,  and  the  small  alterati(nis  which  were 
begun  to  be  made  towards  decericy.  so  totally  perplexed 
their  memories,  that  they  could  not  salisfv  tlicniselves  in 
what  place  or  part  of  the  church  the  roval  bndy  [iif  Cliarles  I  1 
vas  interr-d.— Clarendon.  Civil  War,  vol.  ill.  p.  2lil. 

[Dn  Fresnoy]  died  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  brothers  at 
ViUiers-le-bel,  four  leagues  from  Paris,  in  IfKi.'v,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four,  and  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  there. 

Moi'On.  Fresnoif's  Art  of  Painting,  Life. 

The  Christians,  however  frugal  in  other  respects,  yet  in 
these  expenses  were  very  profuse  at  the  interment  of  their 
brethren.— /or««.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

INTER- A'NIM  ATE,  v.     To  animate  or  inspire 
mutually. 
■When  love  with  one  another  so 

Inleranirnates  two  souls. 
That  abler  soul,  which  thence  doth  flow. 

Defects  of  loveliness  controUs.— Z)u«;ie.  The  Ecstasy. 

INTER-ARBORA'TION.  See  Areorator. 
Applied  to — 

The  intermixture  of  the  branches  of  trees  stand- 
ing in  opposite  ranks. 

And  though  the  inler-nrlioralinn  do  imit:ite  the  Arensty- 
los,  or  thin  order,  not  strictly  answerins  the  proportion  of 
iriiercolumiii,ilions:  yet  in  many  trees  they  will  not  exteed 
t  le  intermission  of  the  columnes  in  the  court  of  the  Taber- 
I  acle.— firuttn.  Cyrus  Garden,  c.  4. 

ANTER-BASTA'TION.  Fr.  Interba.ite.infer- 
baileft,  or  quilted  between,  (  Cotsravc.  )  To  bante, 
(qv.)  is  (Kilian)  to  sew  or  stitch  together  slightly. 

A  metaphor  taken  from  intrrbnsiation,  patchingor  piecing, 
sewing  or  clapping  close  together. 

Smilh.  On  Old  Age,  I16C6,)  p.  184. 


INTE'R-CALAR.  ^       Fr.  M 

Inte'rcalary.  \laire;\t.. 

Lnte'rcalate,  v.        C  Intercalar 
Intercala'tion.       j  /arc,  to cal 


INT 

[      INTER-BRI'NG,  t>.    To  ftm^  between— (you, 
j  for  mutual  possession.) 

Bless'd  pair  of  swans,  oh.  may  you  interbring 
Daily  new  joys,  and  never  sing. 

Donne.  Eclogue.  Dec.  26,  15 13. 

'ntercaler,   interca- 
Intercalare ;  Sp. 
Lat.  Inlerca- 
callor  say  between, 
(inter,  and  calare ;    Gr.  KaX-eiv,  vocare,  to  call.) 
See  Calends. 

An  intercalary  verse, — a  verse  said  or  repeated 

between  others.    See  the  quotation  from  Beattie. 

An  intercalar)/  day  or  month, — a  day  or  month 

s.^id  or  declared  to  be  between  others.      And  thus, 

consequentially, — 

Inserted,  introduced,  interposed. 

Which  is  the  cause  that  the  king's  reputing  the  third  of 
these  intercalar  dales  to  be  desasterous  and  dismal,  dis- 
patched no  affairs  thereupon,  neither  did  they  cherish  them- 
selves by  meat  and  drink  or  otherwise,  unlill  nii;ht. 

Holland.  Plularch,'^. 1052. 

All  this,  notwithstanding,  their  month  of  June  would  every 
year  have  grown  colder  and  colder,  had  they  not  sought  to 
keep  all  upright,  by  intercalating  in  each  other's  Olympiad, 
that  is,  each  eighth  year  one  who'le  month,  which  they  called 
the  second  Posideon,  or  December. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  b.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  6. 

For  it  was  not  impossible  so  to  fashion  this  eighth  year's 
intercalation,  X\ia.X  it  should  not  deceive  them  in  II  hours 
and  IS  minutes  at  the  least,  or  some  ways  in  34  hours  and 
10  minutes,  or  36  and  41  minutes.— /((.  lb. 

Ve  .4dar  was  an  intercalary  month,  added,  some  years, 
unto  the  other  twelve,  to  make  the  solar  and  lunary  year 
agree.-/rf.  lb. 

It  appears  from  the  relation  which  Herodotus  has  given 
of  the  interview  between  Solon  and  Crccsus,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  and  probably  that  of  Herodotus  also,  it  was 
the  custom  with  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  inter- 
calate a  month  every  other  year;  but  as  this  was  evidently 
too  much,  they  probably  rectified  it  by  omitting  the  interca- 
lation whenever  they  observed,  by  comparing  the  seasons  of 
the  year  with  their  annual  festivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it. 
Priestley.  On  History,  Lect.  14. 

This  inter-calary  line,  (as  it  is  called  by  the  commenta- 
tors,) which  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  chorus  or  burden  to 
the  song,  is  hire  made  the  last  of  a  triplet,  that  it  m.ay  be  as 
independent  of  the  context  and  the  verse  iir  the  translation 
as  it  is  in  the  original.— BcaHi'e.  Virgil,  Past.  8.  Note. 

INTER-CE'DE,  v.  \  Fr.  Merceder ,-  It.  In- 
Interce'ding,  7j.  \iercedere;  Lat.  Inter-ce- 
Interce'ssion.  /  dcre,     to    go     or    come 

I.vterce'ssor.  j  between,  (inter,  and  ced- 

ere.) 

To  go  or  come,  to  pass  between  ;  to  go  or  come 
between,  (sc. )  as  peace-maker,  reconciler  of  dif- 
ferences ;  to  mediate,  as  suitor,  for  pardon  or 
grace. 

And  whe  he  was  in  tribulacio,  he  besought  the  Lorde  hys 
God,  and  humbled  hymselfe  exceadynglie  before  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  and  made  ijitercessimi  to  hym. 

Bible,  an.  15.51.  2Chron.  c.  S3. 

Nor  he  t.iketh  it  not  for  foly  nor  for  sinne,  that  for  the 
honour  we  beare  to  God  ;  we  honour  and  pray  to  the  sayntcs 
also  that  are  his  frendes,  to  be  inlerccssnurs  for  us. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workcs,  p.  752. 

Which  selfe  same  thyne,  and  still  same  cures, 

I  also  intercesse. 
For  thee  professing  being  wrong'd. 

To  haue  at  length  redresse 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  c.  44. 

Miserable  losses  and  continual  had  the  English,  bv  their 

frequent  eruptions,  from  this  time  till  the  Norman  conquest; 

'twi.xt  which  !n/f/cerf/-s  two  hundred  and  seveiitv-nine  years. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1.  Sclden.  hlustraUons. 

I  heare  not  one  man  open  his  mouth  to  intereede  for  the 
offender,  to  pacific  the  king,  to  excuse  or  lessen  the  fact. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cunt.  Hainan  hanged,  lie 


Dun 


.  4.   To  Delia. 


Though  the  visitors  ivterreded  earnestly  for  one  nunnery 
in  Oxfordshire.  Godstow.  where  there  was  great  stricti.e.ss 
of  life,  and  to  which  most  of  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the 
county  were  sent  to  be  bred  :  so  that  ihe  gentry  of  the  coun- 
try desired  the  king  would  spare  the  house:  vet  all  "as 
inefl'ectual.— £urne/.  History  if  the  Refurmaliun,  an.  IJ3S. 

lloj 


INT 

It  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  to  be  believed,  that  a 
mediator  or  intercessor  should  be  appointed  between  God 
and  man,  through  and  by  whom  the  prayers  of  sinners  may- 
be ofiered  up  so  as  to  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Clarke.  Evidences,  Prop.  13. 

Moses  interceded  for  transgressors,  and  caused  an  atone- 
ment to  be  made  for  them,  and  stopped  the  wraili  of  God  : 
so  did  Christ.- /f(r(i«.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Julian  only  wanted  a  screen  for  his  impiety  ;  and  the  pre- 
tence of  procuring  the  means  of  their  intercession  with  the 
God  of  the  universe,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  was  no 
other  than  a  decent  cover  for  putting  this  last  eflbrt  of  his 
malice  in  present  execution. 
War  bur  ton.  J  ulian's  Allempt  to  reliuild  Ihe  Temple,  b.  i.  c.  4. 

INTER-CE'PT,t;.  ^       Tv.Iniercepter :  Sp.  In- 
Intercc'pter.  1  terceptar;    Lat.    Interci- 

I.nterce'pting,  71.      \pere,    to    take   between, 
I.nterce'ption.  I  (sc.  beginning  and  end,) 

Interci'pient.  j  inter,   between,   and  ca- 

pere,  to  take  or  seize. 

To  take  or  seize,  before  the  end  reached,  or 

object  attained ;  to  stop  or  stay  from  proceeding, 

to   prevent  the  progress;  generally,    to  stop  or 

stay,  to  hinder  or  obstruct. 

The  arche  meridian,  that  is  contained  or  inlcrceple,  be- 
twixe  the  signet  and  the  equinoccial,  &c. 

Chaucer.  The  Astrolabis. 
Remember  morta'l  princes,  ye  be  but  dust.     You  be  no 
gods.    God  w  ill  shortely  intercept  your  bretlie,  whose  reward 
is  euerlastinge  dampnacion,  if  ye  repent  not. 

Joge.  Eicposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  10. 

[The  king  of  Spaine]  had  giuen  order  to  the  caplaines  of 

his  galiies  in  the  Leuanf,  to  hinder  the  passage  of  al  English 

ships,  and  to  endeavour,  by  their  best  meanes,  to  intercept, 

take,  and  spoile  them,  their  persons,  and  gooos. 

Hackluyt.  p'cyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
But  thev  his  agents  quickly  intercept. 

Not  then  to  seek  in  so  well  known  a  thing, 
And  both  the  Marches  they  so  strictly  kept. 
That  none  could  enter  to  assist  the  king. 

Drayton.  The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston, 
Thy  intereeptcr  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the  hunter, 
attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end. 

Shakespeare.  Ttvelfih  Kight,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

His  life  is  his  owne  willing  servant,  and  his  prince's  free 

vassall ;  which  he  accounts  lent  to  him,  that  be  may  give  it 

for  his  master :  the  inlereepling  of  whose  liannes,  lie  holds 

both  his  duty  and  honor.— £;>.  Hall,  Decad.  3.  Ep.  10. 

Edricwith  suttle  arguments  that  bad  a  show  tf  deep  policy, 
disputed  and  persuaded  the  sim; ':■  i( ',  mT  ]  I.  n-Ilow  coun- 
sellors, that  it  would  be  best  <•  •  i,  •  '  •  •  ,:  time  to  let 
the  Danes  pass  without  aml.ir:!  . 

Jiliiio:,    i:  :;   ,/n«rf,  b.  vi. 

A  rift  there  was,  which  from  tlie  inonntain  s  height 
Convey'd  a  glimmering  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing-place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  S,-  Guiscardo. 

We  might  safely  suppose  the  ice  to  be  as  solid  as  entire 

pieces  of  ice  are  wont  to  be  with  us,  and  not  to  be  made  up 

of  icy  fragments  cemented  together,  with  the  interceplion  of 

considerable  cavities  filled  with  air. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  542. 
I  continued  in  the  way  of  dressing,  and  applied  Empl.  d 
bolo,  as  an  iniercipient,  about  the  ankle  and  upper  part  of 
the  foot. — Wiseman.  Surgery,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  voice,  in  its  passage  through  the  inside  of  the  month, 
may  be  totally  intercepted  by  the  lips,  or  by  the  tongue  ai:d 
palate,  or  by  the  tongue  and  throat  i  and  each  of  iliese;«((T- 
crplions  may  happen,  when  the  voice  is  directed  to  go  out 
by  the  mouth  only,  or  by  the  nose  only,  or  partly  by  the 
mouth  and  partly  by  the  nose. 

Beatlie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.  c.  I.  E.  2. 

Silence  is  the  effect  of  a  total  infercrplinn  of  the  voice, 
and  indistinctness  of  sound  is  produced  by  ,i  strong  com- 
pression of  it.— Id.  lb. 

INTER-CHA'INED.     The  folio  reads  inter- 
changed ;  the  quartos,  interchained ;  and  the  com- 
mentators  have  adopted  the  latter. 
Chained  or  enchained  together. 
Two  boson;es  inlercbangrd  with  an  oath. 
So  then  two  bosomes.  and  a  sinele  troth. 
Shakespeare.  A  Midsummer  Xiyhl's  Dreame,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

INTER-CHA'NGE,?;.  ^       Also  Enter.      Sec 

Inteeciia'nge,  v.  Exchange. 

InterchaVgeabi.e.  V      To  c/joni/ffone  with 

Inteucha'nceablv,  I  another,   alternately, 

Intercha'nging,  n.         )  mutually ;  to  give  one 

thing,  and  take  or  receive  another ;  to  move  or 

remove  from  one  place  to  anolher;  (th"?  one  M 

succeed  the  other  alternately)  to  have  or  cause  a 

vicissitude,  a  mutation. 


INT 

I  ihought  to  Merchiiunge  a  worde, 

thy  mother  liueth  she, 
Or  any  of  thy  kinsfolke  els, 

that  standeth  nede  of  the  i.—Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  9. 

Full  many  stroakes,  that  mortally  were  ment, 
The  whiles  were  interchanged  twixt  them  two  : 

Yet  they  were  all  with  so  good  wariment 
Or  warded  or  avovded  and  let  goe, 
That  still  the  life  stood  fearless  of  her  foe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiieene,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 

Summer  is  the  sweetest  season  by  all  consents,  wherein 
the  earth  is  both  most  rich  with  increase,  and  most  gorgeous 
for  ornament ;  yet  if  it  were  not  received  with  interchanges 
of  cold  frosts  and  piercing  winds,  who  could  live  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Heaven  upon  Earth,  a.  8. 

In  this  alternate  and  interchangeable  feare  on  both  sides, 
there  passed  some  bickerments ;  and  blows  were  dealt 
between.— Holland.  Lii'ivs,  p.  492. 

And  still  they  tempt  the  sundry  varying  hours, 
Hopes  and  despairs  together  strangely  niixt, 

Distasting  sweets  with  many  cordial  sours, 
Opposed  interchangeably  betwixt. 

Drajton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

But  then  hee  had  withall  a  strange  kind  of  interchanging 
of  large  and  inexpected  pardons,  with  seuere  executions. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  236. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Greflier  Fagel  came  to  me  from  the 

States,  to  desire  me  that  I  would  interchange  the  Swedish 

passports  and  theirs,  which  were  both  in  my  hands  ;  they 

and  the  Swedish  ministers  being  both  agreed  upon  it. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  To  Sir  J.  Williamson,  Aprils,  167G. 

But  as  the  alteration  from  winter  to  summer,  and  vice 
versa,  is  not  made  of  a  sudden,  but  with  the  interchnngeabh 
weatlier  of  spring  and  autumn ;  so  also  towards  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  there  are  some  gentle  showers  now  and 
then,  that  precede  the  violent  wet  months. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1668. 

Though  the  Peripatetics  will  not  allow  the  whole  elements 
to  have  been  produced,  because  they  look  upon  them  as 
integrant  parts  of  the  world,  which  Aristotle  laboriously 
(though  not  solidly)  maintains  to  be  eternal ;  yet  the  por- 
tions of  the  elements  they  will  have  to  be  interchangeably 
UmsmuttMe.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  660. 


After  their  father  had  put  out  his  eyes,  and  banished  him- 
eelf  from  Thebes,  [Eteocles  and  Polynices]  agreed  between 
themselves  to  govern  year  by  year  interchangeably. 

Harte.  Slalius.  Thebaid,  b.  vi. 

INTE'R-CIDENCE.  ■)      1.^1.   Lit misio ;    It. 

Interci'sion.  5  and  Lat.  Intercidere,  to 

cut  between  (one  point  and  another,)  {inter,  and 
ccedere,  to  cut.)  Holland  uses  intercidence  as 
equivalent  to  incident  or  accident. 

A  cutting  off,  a  separation  or  breach  (of  con- 
tinuity,) an  interruption. 

Not  upon  a  cavelling  curiosity  or  vaine  ostentation,  (to 
dispute  snphistically,  and  discourse  thereof  only.)orto  make 
a  sliew  of  our  eloquence,  in  talking  of  the  instances,  the 
insults,  the  intcrcidcnces,  communities  of  diseases,  and  all 
to  shew  what  books  we  have  read,  and  that  we  know  the 
words  and  tearmes  of  physick. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  508. 

What  therefore  may  consist  vnth  history,  by  cessation  of 
oracles  with  Montacutius  we  may  understand  their  intcr- 
cision,  not  abscision  or  consummate  desolation. 


The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii. 


Bp.  To 

INTER-CLCSE,  v.  ■)      It. InfercJdudere ;  Lat. 

Intercll'de,  II.  )  Intercludere,interclusuin ; 

to  shut  within. 

To  shut  in  or  within ;  to  stop  or  prevent  the 
passage  out. 

I  see  not  why  it  should  be  impossible  for  art  to  inlerclose 
some  very  minute  and  restless  particles,  which,  by  their 
various  and  incessant  motions,  may  keep  a  metalline  body 
in  the  state  of  nuidity.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  038. 

The  stop-cock  B  is  to  be  shut,  that  so  all  passage  of  exter- 
nal air  into  the  receiver  may  be  intercluded. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  514. 

INTER-CLO'UD,  v.     To  cloud,   or  put  be- 
tween, or  interpose,  a  cloud. 
The  land  had  seen  none  of  her  own  to  bleed 
During  this  reign,  nor  no  aggrieved  sight : 
None  the  least  blackness  interclouded  had 
Sq  fair  a  day,  nor  any  eye  look'd  sad. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars.  b.  v 


INTER-CO'MJION.u.  ^ 
Intercommii'mon.  I 

Intercommu'mcatf,  v.      I  I 
Intercommu'nity.  J  i 


INT 

INTER-COLUMNIA'TION.  Sp.  Intercohm. 
nio  ;  Lat.  Intercolumnium.  See  Coliimn,  and  the 
citation  from  .Sir  T.  Brown,  under  Lnterarbora- 

TION. 

The  space  bet   een  the  columns  or  pillars. 

Intercohimnation  (antiently  much  the  same  in  all  the 
orders  without  arches,  where  spaces  may  be  wider  than 
betwixt  single  columns)  signifies  the  distance  or  void  be- 
tween pillar  and  pillar.— i;tie/i/?i.  Architects  Sf  Architecture. 

INTER-CO'MBAT.      A    fight   between,    or 
among. 
The  combat  granted,  and  the  day  assign'd, 

They  both  [Hereford  and  Norfolk]  in  order  of  the  field 
appear, 
Most  richly  furnish'd  in  all  martial  kind, 
And  at  the  point  of  intercombat  were. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

INTER- CO'MING,  n.  A  coming  between, 
intervention,  interference. 

They  must  give  me  leave  to  note  with  what  affection  and 
resolution,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  intercoming  to  make 
himself  a  party  in  the  quarrel,  the  bishops  did  adhere  to 
their  own  sovereign. — Proc.  against  Garnet,  (1006.)  Rr.b. 

Also  Enter. 
To  have,  possess, 
or   share,    (in   com- 
mon,)    between     or 
among  ;  as  a  common  meal,  common  pasture. 

To  have,  or  do,  or  act  in  common  or  in  commu- 
nity with  others  ;  to  do  or  act,  to  share  or  partici- 
pate with  or  among  others,  or  as  others  do  ;  to  be 
in  the  same  state  or  condition  with  others. 

To  this  adde  that  precept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  be  for- 
borne in  all  consumptions:  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine 
do  prey  upon  the  roscide  juyce  of  the  body,  and  inter-com- 
7non  with  the  spirits  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  and  rob 
them  of  their  nourishment. — Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  55. 

The  r?ys  coming  from  the  vast  body  of  the  sun,  and  car- 
ried to  mighty  altitudes,  receive  one  from  another,  and  iii- 
lercommunicate  the  lights,  as  they  be  sent  to  and  fro. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  954. 

And  upon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed  :  and  a  writ 
was  issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  very  seldom  used, 
called  intercomtnoning :  because  it  made  all  that  harboured 
such  persons,  or  did  not  seize  them,  when  they  had  it  in 
their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  guilt. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1076. 

But  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  such  designs,  by  this, 
that  none  came  into  it  but  those  desperate  inlercnmmonrd 
men,  who  were  as  it  were  hunted  from  their  houses  into  all 
those  extravagances  that  men  may  fall  in,  who  wander 
about  inflaming  one  another,  and  are  heated  in  it  by  false 
notions  of  religion.— /d.  lb.  an.  16?i). 

Tliis  perhaps  was  in  some  measure  a  natural  consequence 
of  that  seemingly  unsociable  spirit,  so  necessary  in  them  to 
prevent  any  intimate  connections,  or  (which  would  soon  have 
been  the  consequence)  an  entire  intercommunion  with  the 
idolatrous  religions  round  them. 

Law.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 

■When  in  consequence ofthatinto-commuwjYj/ of  P.aganism, 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  one  nation  adopted  tiie 
gods  of  another,  they  did  not  always  take  in,  at  the  same 
time,  the  secret  worship  or  mysteries  of  that  god. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 


INTER-CO'STAL,  w.  )      Fr.  and    Sp.   Inter- 
IxTERCo'sTAL,  adj.  )  costal,  from  inter,  and 

co.'ifiil ;  Lat.  Costa,  a  rib. 
The  part  between  the  ribs. 

For  the  structure  of  the  inlercoslals,  midriff,  S.-C.,  I  shall 
refer  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  other  anatomists. 

Deyham.  Physico-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  Note. 

From  hence  I  might  proceed  to  the  commodious  form  of 
the  ribs,  the  curious  mecl'.aiiism  of  the  intercostal-muscles, 
the  diaphragm,  and  all  the  other  muscles  ministring  both  to 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  offices  of  respiiation.— /d./A. 

INTER-CU'R,y.     ^       Vr.  Eiitrecourir ;    Lat. 
Interc-u'rrent,  n.      I  Mer-currcre,   inter,    and 
Interc'i'rrent,  adj.   \currere,  to  run. 
Intercu'rrence.         I        To   run    between   or 
r.NTERcoDRSE.  J  among  ;  to  intervene,  to 

interpose. 

Intercourse,  a\%oEn, —  Course,  or  way,  or  passage 

between  one  and  another;   dealing  or  transaction 

between  or  among. 

I  [Wolsey]  as  your  lieutenaunt  being  alwaies  propice  and 
redy  to  entercorre.  as  a  loving  mynister  for  the  stablishing 
tic.  of  god  amyte  bitwene  your  hignes  and  hym. 

State  Papers.   Wolsey  to  Hen.  VIII.  1527. 


INT 

Also  for  the  honor  which  his  ancestors  neuer  had  of  fried- 
ship  wi  so  mighty  a  prince  as  is  her  raaiesty,  he  wil  not  but 
maintaine  yt  faith  promised  her,  fe  the  intercourse  in  due 
force. — Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.ii.  p.  178. 

\^Tien  the  strong  laws  of  delight  are  accomplished,  (so  that 
■  g  thereof,)  he  is  not  to  be 


And  where  the  notice  of  parties  intercurs,  I  do  believe, 
although  1  am  a  simple  man,  and  a  sinner,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  inchantment,  but  rather  much  trouble,  brusing,  and 
misfortune. — Id.  lb.  c.  10. 

[Fortune]  having  diversified  and  distinguished  even  from 

the  beginning  our  enterprise,  like  a  play  or  enterlude,  with 

many  dangerous  intercurrents,  was  assistant  and  ran  with 

us,  at  the  very  point  and  upshot  of  the  execution  thereof. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  998. 

For  as  well  in  many  worlds  as  in  one,  there  may  be  divi- 
nation,  tliere  maybe  providence,  and  the  least  intercurrence 
of  fortune  :  but  the  most  part  of  the  greatest  and  principall 
things  shall  have  and  take  their  generations,  changes,  and 
mutations  ordinarily.— /d.  lb.  p.  1086. 

Keep  out  th'  intercourse  of  wrong  and  pride, 

That  they  ingulf  not  up  unsuccour'd  right. 

By  th'  extreme  current  of  licentious  might. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerfon,  Knight. 

They  find,— that  when  they  have  formed  their  projects  never 
so  wisely,  there  are  infinite  cross  accidents  may  intercuraai 
dash  them  to  pieces.— Sco//.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  Des  Cartes  ascribeth 
to  the  greater  pressure  made  upon  the  air  by  the  moon,  and 
the  intercurrent  ethereal  substance  at  certain  times  (of  the 
day,  and  of  the  lunary  month)  than  at  others. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

But,  for  justifying  himself,  he  [Sir  Thomas  More]  wrote  a 
full  account  of  all  the  intercourse  he  had  with  the  nun  and 
her  complices  to  Cromwell . 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1534. 


INTER-DA'SHED.  Having  dashes  (i.  e.  lines 
struck  or  drawn)  between  or  among. 

A  prologue  interdash'd  with  many  a  stroke. 
An  art  contriv'd  to  advertise  a  joke. 
So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen. 
Not  in  the  words— but  in  the  gap  between. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 

IXTER-DE'AL.     Also  Enter. 

A  dealing  betv.een  different  parties  ;  mutual  or 
reciprocal  dealings  or  transactions  ;  a  communica- 
tion or  intercourse. 

Ircn.  The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  British,  the  which 
was  very  generally  used  here  in  all  Brittaine,  before  the 
comming  of  the  Saxons  :  and  yet  is  retained  of  the  Welch- 
men,  Cornishmen,  and  the  Brittaines  of  France,  though 
time  working  the  alteration  of  all  things,  and  the  trading 
and  interdealc  with  other  nations  round  about,  have  changed 
and  greatly  altered  the  dialect  thereof. — Spenser.  Ireland. 

INTER-DI'CT,  V.  "J       Anciently  also  writtea 
I  nterdict,  n.  I  Entcrdit.     Fr.  and  It.  In.~ 

Interdi'ction.  t  terdirc  I     Sp.    Interdecir  s 

Interdi'ctive.  J  Lat.  Interdicere,  to  inter- 

pose a  dictum  or  saying,  a  command. 

To  interpose  a  command,  a  prohibition,  or  for- 
biddance  ;  consequentially,  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

Yea  let  any  thyng  be  done  agaynst  their  pleasure  and 
they  will  interdile  the  whole  realme,  sparyng  no  person. 

Tyndall.   Workes,  p.  181. 

For  30  is  it  in  dede  that  albeit  there  be  writers  that  say 
that  Peter  pence  wer  graunted  by  King  John  for  the  release 
of  v'  interdiccion  :  yet  wer  they  payed  indede  ere  euer 
King  John's  great  graundfather  was  borne,  &  therof  is  ther 
profe  ynough.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  296. 

How  long  shall  I  in  mine  affliction  mourn  ? 

A  burden  to  myself,  distress'd  in  mind ! 
When  shall  my  interdicted  hopes  return 
From  out  despair,  wherein  they  live  confin'd? 

Daniel,  s.  46.  To  Delia. 

They  judged  him  to  bee  a  banished  man,  and  therefore 

awarded  his  goods  to  be  sold  in  port  sale,  and  himself'?  to 

bee  excommunicate,  and  interdicted  the  use  of  water  and  of 

fixe.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  548. 

O  nation  miserable  ! 

With  an  vntitled  tyrant,  bloody-sceptred. 

When  Shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  dayes  againe  } 

Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 

By  his  owne  interdiction  stands  accurst, 

And  do's  blaspheme  his  breed  ! 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

How  happy  then  would  it  be  for  God's  church,  if  by  the 

speciall  and  jovnt  care  of  christian  princes  and  states,  there 

might  be  a  generall  interdiction  of  this  lawlesse  licentious- 

nesse  of  the  presne.— .EiJ.  Halt.  The  Peace-Maker,  a,  20. 


Against  a  persisting  stubbornness,  or  the  fear  of  a  repro- 
bate sense,  (will  be  required)  a  timely  seperation  from  tlie 
flock,  by  that  interdictive  sentence,  lest  his  con^'ersation 
unprohibited,  or  unbranded,  might  breathe  a  pestilential 
murrain  into  the  other  sheep. 

Milton.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrants^  Defence. 

Let  the  brave  chiefs  their  glorious  toils  divide; 
And  whose  the  conquest  mighty  Jove  decide: 
While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire, 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven's  avenging  sire. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

Six  tedious  years 

Our  helpless  fathers  in  despair  obey'd 

The  Papal  interdict.  S/ienstone.  The  Ruined  Abbey. 

And  now,  appeas'd  by  delegated  sway, 
The  wily  Pontiff  scorns  not  to  recall 
His  interdictions.  Id.  lb. 

INTERE'SS,  V.  ^       Fr.  Interesser;  It.  Iiiieres- 
I'nteress,  ?i.  \sare;    Sp.  Interessar ;    Lat. 

I'.NTEREST,  V.         j  Interesse,    to    be    between, 
I'nterest,  n.        )  {inter   and   esse.)      To   iii- 
teress  or  interest,   (as   the   Lat.  verb  interest :  — 
and  see  Disinterest,)  is — 

To  be  of  consequence  or  importance ;  to  con- 
cern, to  involve  the  concerns,  the  good  or  ill ;  to 
affect  or  influence ;  to  move  or  engage  the  feel- 
ings or  affections. 

Interest,  the  noun,  says  Skinner, — Foenus  vel 
potius  fenus.  sic  dictum  quod  intersit  ejus,  qui  dat 
mutuo  ut  aliquid  lucri  accipiat.  And  see  the 
quotation  from  Smith. 

And  the  knowen  truth  shal  make  vou  free.  But  the 
Jewes  not  perceiuing  that  Christ  mcnt  of  that  Hbertee 
•which  the  gospell  teacheth,  vrhich  libertee  doeth  not  chaunge 
any  worldly  aduauncement,  as  to  deliuer  the  bodie  from  the 
intresse  that  the  maister  hath  ouer  \t.—Udal.  John,  c.8. 

Hauyng  meate  for  our  liuyng,  we  searche  for  poyson  to 
kyll  vs  ;  we  searche  to  be  loste,  and  male  be  assured  :  with- 
out interest  we  commit  sinne,  seeyng  peyne  commyng 
withall.— GoMeii  Bake,  Let.  5. 

The  wars  so  long  continued  between 

The  Emperor  Charles,  and  Francis  the  French  King, 

Have  interns' d.  in  either's  cause,  the  most 

Of  the  Italian  Princes. 

Massinger.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Act  i.  8C.  1. 

Tib.  By  the  CapitoH, 

And  all  our  Gods,  but  that  the  deare  Republick, 
Our  sacred  lawes,  and  just  authoritie 
Are  interess'd  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

S.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  -wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanesse, 

That  not  the  worth  of  any  lining  wight 

May  challenge  ought  in  heauen's  interesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vii.  c.  6. 

Anjou,  a  Dutchy.  Main,  a  County  great, 
or  which  the  English  long  had  been  possest ; 

And  Manus,  a  city  of  no  small  receit. 
To  which  the  duke  pretended  interest. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

But  his  grace  saith,  he  will  neither  buy  peace  with  dis- 
honour, nor  take  it  vp  at  interest  of  danger  to  ensue. 

Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  54. 

Such  is  Scipio  (subject  for  tragedy)  restoring  the  Spanish 
bride,  whom  he  either  loved,  or  may  be  supposed  to  love; 
by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  a  great  nation  to  interress 
themselves  for  Rome,  against  Carthage. 

Dnjden.   On  Poetry  S,-  Painting. 

If  they  argue,  that  our  notion  of  God  arises  not  from  na- 
ture and  reason,  but  from  the  art  and  contrivance  of  poli- 
ticians ;  that  argument  itself  forces  them  to  confess,  that 
'tis  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  humane  society,  that  it 
should  be  believed  there  is  a  God. 

Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Introd. 

Now  the  project  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  a 
pnblic  transaction,  the  most  notorious  and  interesting  of 
that  age.— ICardarion.  Of  Julian's  Allemjit  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

That  [revenue]  derived  from  it  [stock]  by  the  person  who 
does  not  employ  it  himseW,  but  lends  it  to  another,  is  called 
the  interest,  or  the  use  of  money.  It  is  the  compensation 
■which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  lender,  fir  the  profit  which 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  making  by  the  use  of  the  money. 
Smith.   Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  G. 


INT 

To  strike  one  within  another,  against  another; 

to  be  in  the  way  of  one  another ;  to  impede,  to 

to  clash,  to  thwart,  to  intermeddle. 


INTERFE'RE,  V.  ^         ¥r.   Entreferir ,■     Lat.  | 
Interfe'rence.  >  Inter- ferirr ;  to  strike  be-  [ 

Interfe'ring,  n.  J  tween,  to  hacke  one  foote  ' 
or  leg^e  against  the  other,  as  a  horse  doth,  (Min- 
shew. )  And  Cotgrave, — Fr.  Entrefirir,  to  inter- 
change some  blows ;  to  strike  or  hit,  at  once,  one 
another  ;  also  to  ititerfere,  as  a  horse.  \ 

VOL.  I. 


Shall  Parthia  (shall  it  to  our  shame  be  known) 
Revenge  Rome's  wrongs,  ere  Rome  revenge  her  own  1 
Our  war  no  interfering  kings  demands. 
Nor  shall  be  trusted  to  Barbarian  hands. 

Rowc.  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  b.  viii. 

At  first  one  may  often  observe  the  little  saline  concretions 
to  lie  in  rows,  sometimes  strait  enough,  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  crooked,  with  ditfering  coherencies  and  inter- 
ferings.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  606. 

The  new  academy  was  entirely  sceptical ;  it  professed  a 
way  of  philosophising,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  any 
one  to  interfere  with  his  own  opinions  ;  or,  indeed,  to  have 
&r,y. —  Warburton.  Tl,e  Diiine  Legation,  b.  iii.  s.  3. 


which  is  urged  against  the  bill,  be- 
comes an  additional  motive  for  our  interference ;  lest  we 
should  be  thought  to  have  sold  the  blood  of  millions  of  men, 
for  the  base  consideration  of  money. 

Burke.  On  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  the  interfering  or  keeping  aloof,  but 
iniquitous  intermeddling,  or  treacherous  inaction,  which  is 
praised  or  blamed  by  the  deci-sion  of  an  equitable  judge. 

Id.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

INTE'R- FLUENT.       Lat.   Interfluens,    pres. 
part,  of  Interjiuere,  to  flow  between  or  among. 
Flowing,  or  floating,  between  or  among. 

We  sliall  not  now  examine,  whether  the  spring  of  the  air 
depend  upon  the  springy  structure  of  each  aerial  corpuscle, 
as  the  spring  of  wool  does  upon  the  texture  of  the  particular 
hairs  it  consists  of.  or  upon  the  agitation  of  some  interfluent 
subtile  matter. — Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 

INTER-FO'LIATED,  i.  e.  interleaved,  (qv.) 
,/ofo;«,  aleaf.) 

And  for  the  latter,  so  much  as  I  conceive  is  necessary,  I 
will  take  care  to  send  you  w>h  v"  interfolialcd  copy. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  To  Mr.  Place,  ITth  Aua.  1696 

INTER-FU'SED.  Lat. Interfundere,  iiiterfusum, 
to  pour  between  or  among,  {inter,  and  fiintiere,  to 
pour.) 

Poured  between  or  among  ;  interspersed. 

The  kingdom  of  China  is  in  all  parts  thereof  interfused 
with  commodious  riuers. 

Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii,  p.  S9. 

How  first  began  tliis  Heav'n,  whicli  we  behold 
Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adorn'd 
Innumerable,  and  this  which  yeelds  or  tills 
All  space,  the  ambient  aire  wide  interfus'd, 
Imbracing  round  this  florid  Earth. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fa!)ric  rose ; 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there  : 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  cement  ask'd 

Than  water  interfus'd  to  make  them  one. 

Coirper.  Task,  b.  V. 

INTER-JA'CENT.  )      Lat.  Interjacens,  pres. 

Interj.-v'ccncy.  S  part,  of  Interjacere,  to  lie 

between,  (ititer,  a'ndjacere,  to  lie.) 

Lying  bettveen  or  among;  placed  or  situated 
between  or  among. 

Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  subservient; 
which  windes,  stormes,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  inlerja- 
fency  irregulates.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errovrs,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 

■Various  observations,  made  at  the  feet,  tops,  and  interja- 
cent parts  of  high  mountains,  might  perchance  somewhat 
assist  us  to  make  an  estimate  in  what  proportion,  if  in  any 
certain  one,  the  higher  air  is  thicker  than  the  lower. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

After  the  year  500,  for  one  century,  or  thereabouts,  the 
Saxon  forces  were  employed  in  subsiding  the  midland  parts 
of  Britain,  interjacent  between  their  two  first  established 
colonies,  or  kingdoms,  in  the  south,  or  Kent,  an^  in  the 
north,  or  aboyt  Northumberland. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Hist,  of  England,  Introd. 

INTER-JA'NGLE,  v.     From  inter,  and  jangle, 

(qv.) 

To  make  a  dissonant,  discordant  no;se,  one 
with  another ;  to  talk  or  chatter  noisily. 

And  for  the  divers  disagreeing  cords 

Of  inter-jangling  ignorance,  that  fill 

The  dainty  ears,  and  leave  no  room  for  words, 

The  worthier  minds  neglect,  or  pardon  will, 

Daniel.  Mmophilus, 


INT 

INTER-JE'CT,  V.  >      Fr.  Interjecter  .•  Lat.  In- 
Lnterje'ction'.  S  terjicere,  to  throw  between 

or  among,  {inter,  andjacere,  to  throw  or  cast.) 
To  throw  or  cast,  to  put  or  place,  between  or 

among  ;  to  introduce  hastily,  to  rush  between. 

Dij  vestramfidem,  O  good  Lord,  it  standeth  always  in  the 

place  of  an  interjection  oi  meiUiyXiag.  and  not  of  callyngon. 

Vdal.  Flowres,  fol.  98. 

This  done,  he  filled  the  double  and  triple  intervals  ;  cut- 
ting from  them  also  certain  parcels  from  thence,  which  he 
?«/(?r/et.7erf  between  these.' — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  b55. 

But  Athryiiatus,  the  physician,  a  Thasian  bom,  inter' 
jected  some  stay  of  farther  searching  into  this  cause. 

Id.  lb.  p.  554. 

His  [the  flatterer]  speeches  are  full  of  wondring  interjec- 
tions, and  all  his  titles  are  superlative,  and  both  of  them 
seldome  ever  but  in  presence. — Bp.  Hall.  Of  the  Flatterer. 


Taller,  No.  1 
Dol  can  teach 


Your  lordship,  and  your  grace  !  what  school  ci 
A  rhet'ric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  ? 
What  need  of  Homer's  verse,  or  Tully's  prose, 
Sweet  interjections  !  if  he  learn  but  those  ? 


FNTERIM.       Lat.    Interim,     which    Vossius 
thinks  may  be  (inter  earn,  i.  e.  rem.)     Applied  to — 
The  time  between,  the  mean  time. 

Betweene  the  acting  of  a  dreadfnll  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasraa,  or  a  hideous  dreame. 

Shakespeare.  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 

They  drew  up  all  the  points  of  Religion  in  a  book,  whir6 
was  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim,  because  it  was 
to  last  during  that  interval,  till  a  General  Council  should 
meet  in  Germany. 

Burnet.   History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1548. 


the  inlerin 


Search.   Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 


To  join  between  or  among; 


INTER-JO'IN, 
one  with  another. 

So  fellest  foes. 

Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  haue  broke  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  tricke  not  worth  an  egge,  shall  grow  deere  friends 
And  inter-ioync  their  yssues. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  sc.  %, 


Fr.  Inlerieur ;  It.  In- 
teriore ;  Sp.  Interior ;  Lat. 
Interior ;  Fr.  Interne  ;  It. 
and  Sp.  Interna ,-  Lat. 
Iiilernus,  from  intents,  in- 


INTE'RIOR,  adj. 

Inte'rior,  ?!. 

Ixte'riorlv. 

Inte'rnal. 

Ixte'rn'.4lly. 
ward. 

Inward,  towards  the  middle  or  centre. 

R.ither  desirvng  soner  to  die,  the  lenger  to  liue,  and  pet 
auenture  for  this  cause,  that  her  interiovr  iye  sawe  priuily, 
and  gaue  to  her  a  secrete  monicion  of  the  great  calamities 
and  aduersities,  whiche  then  did  hang  ouer  her  bed. 

Hall.  Edw.  IV.  an.  10. 

Oh,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of 
your  neckes,  and  make  hut  an  intcriour  survey  of  youx 
good  selues. — Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

What  many  men  desire,— tliat  Many  may  be  meant 
By  the  foole  multitude  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  then  the  fond  eye  doth  teach. 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior. 

Id.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  Ii.  sc.  9 

The  divine  nature  sustains  and  interinurly  nourisheth  all 
things.— Donne.  History  of  the  Scptuagint,  p.  205. 

The  midland  towns  are   most  flourishing,  which  showa 
that  her  riches  are  intern,  and  doraestick.— .fforite/;. 
That  doth  with  cureles-e  care  consume  the  hart. 

Corrupts  the  stoni..    '■ 'ii'i   '■''■  li'inus. 
Cross-cuts  the  liucr '.  ■   ■'., 

And  doth  transfix  !:;■  ■  li'    etcrnall  oart. 


No  obiect  greets  my  soul's  intnnal  eyes, 
But  divinations  of  sad  tragedies  ; 
1      And  care  takes  up  her  solitary  inn. 

Where  youth  and  joy  their  court  did  once  be.inn. 

Drayton.  Queen  Margaret  to  DeLa  Pcoli. 

I      He,  though  from  heaven  remote,  to  heaven  could  m07e, 
I      AVith  strength  of  mind,  and  tread  th'  abyss  above  ; 
1      And  penetrate,  with  bis  interior  light. 

Those  upper  depths,  which  nature  hid  from  eight. 

7  !• 


If  all  depended  upon  the  frnme  of  our  bodies,  there  must 
be  some  internal  organs  within  us,  as  far  above  the  organs 
of  brutes,  as  the  operatic 

For  if  holy  orders  were  given  to  none  but  to  those  who 

■were  well  qualified,  and  seemed  to  be  interttalbj  called  by 

a  divine  vocation,  the  church  must  soon  put  on  a  new  face. 

Bmnct.  History  of  the  Reformalion,  an.  1547. 

This  fall  of  the  monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by 
anv  exterior  symptoms  of  decline.  The  interiour  were  nof 
visible  to  every  eye.—Burlie.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  1. 


Id.  On  French  affairs. 

INTER-KNO'WLEDGE.  From  biter,  and 
knowledqe,  (qv.) — 

Knoivkdge,  between  or  among;  possessed  be- 
tween or  among,  in  common. 

See  how  they  now  bathe  themselves  in  that  celestial 
blisse,  as  being  so  fully  sated  with  joy  and  happinesse,  that 
they  cannot  so  much  as  desire  more :  see  them  in  mutuall 
interknowledge,  enjoying  each  other's  blessednesse. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Becapitutalion  of  the  whole  Discourse. 

INTER-L.VCE,r.  Aho  Enter,  (qv.)  Asthe 
Fr.- 

"  Entrelasser,  to  fold,  plait ;  twine  or  entangle 
one  within  another  ;  to  set,  put,  or  thrust  in,  be- 
tween, or  among,"  (Cotgrave.) 

For  first  as  touching  his  goodly  doctrine  interlaced  bete 
and  there  by  the  waye.— 5ir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  739. 

So  forth  the  noble  lady  was  ybrought, 
Adorn'd  with  honour  and  all  comely  grace  : 

Wherto  her  bashfuU  shamefastnesse  ywrought 
A  great  increase  in  her  faire  blushing  face  ; 
As  roses  did  with  lillies  interlace. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  3. 


Here,  to  the  sight. 

Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  sheaves  of  corn, 

Oh  interlac'd,  occur,  and  both  imbibe 

Fitting  congenial  juice.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 

There  the  flushing  peach. 

The  apple,  citron,  almond,  pear,  and  date, 

Pomegranates,  purple  mulberry,  and  fig. 

From  interlacing  branches  mix  their  hues 

And  scents,  the  passenger's  delight. — Glover.  Leonid,  b.  ii. 

INTER-LA'RD,  r.      Fr.  Entrehrder. 

To  lay  lard  between  ;  to  season,  or  dress,  or 
intermix  with  lard .-  generally,  to  lay  in  between 
or  interlay  ;  to  intermix. 

Whose  grain  doth  rise  In  flakes,  with  fatness  interlarded, 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 

Drayton.  Polij-Olbion,  s.  26. 

And  yet  howsoever  I  make  hast,  I  will  not  overpasse  the 
multitude  of  others,  but  interlard  (as  it  were)  and  disperse 
them  among,  as  occasion  shall  be  offered. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

And  oft 

They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy,  yet  scarce  with  these  acids 
Enabled  to  prevent  the  sudden  rot 
Of  freezing  nose,  and  quick-decaying  feet. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

INTER-L  A'Y,  v.  To  lay  in  between  or  among. 

Being  pris'ners  there  not  for  their  merit  laid. 
But  for  their  blood  ;  and  to  the  end  whereby 

This  chain  of  nature  might  be  interlaid 
Between  the  father  and  his  high  intents. 
To  hold  him  back,  to  save  these  innocents. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iv. 

INTER-LE'AVE,  v.  To  lay  leaves  (sc.  of 
paper)  in  or  between  ;  to  interfoliate. 

His  memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he  trusted  every  thing 
to  it :  or,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have  kept  a  common-place,  it 
■was  nothing  more  than  a  small  in/erieoued  pocket-almanack, 
of  about  three  inches  square. 

Warbmton.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  Life  by  Kurd. 

INTER-LI'NE,  v.  ^       Vr.Entreligner ;  It.  In- 
Interli'near.  I  terlineare ;     Sp.   Enlreli- 

Interli'neary,  adj.  I  near,  from  Lat.  Inter, 
Interli'neary,  n.  >  and  linea,  a  line. 
Interli'ne.^rily.  I  To  place  or  put,  to 
i.N-TERLiNEA'TiON.  I  draw  lines  between  ;  to 
Interli'ning,  n.  )  inscribe,  to  write  lines 
between,  Csc.)  other  lines. 


INT 

I  ■write,  indite,  I  point,  I  rase,  I  quote, 
I  interline,  I  blot,  correct,  I  note. 

Drayton.  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

■Which  who  reads  thrice,  and  rubs  his  rugged  brow, 

And  deep  intendeth  every  doubtful  row. 

Scoring  the  margent  with  his  blazing  stars, 

And  hundreth  crooked  intcrlinears 

(Like  to  a  merchant's  debt-roll  new  defac'd. 

When  some  cratk'd  manour  cross'd  his  book  at  last.) 

Bp.Hall,   b.iv.  Sat.  1. 

In  Isaiah  the  LXX  use  the  word  eTrio-dOTfot  or  bishop  :  but 
there  they  use  it  for  the  Hebrew  word  nechostieth,  which  the 
Greeks  usually  render  by  ep7oa<(u«Tnt,  ipopoXofo?,  npanTotp, 
and  the  interlineanj  translation  by  E.xactores. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

Not  to  reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of  interlinearies,  bre- 
viaries, synopses,  and  other  loitering  gear. 

Milton,  of  Unlicens'd  Printing. 

Certaine  common  principles  there  are  {together  with  this 
la^v)  inlerlinearily  written  in  the  tables  of  the  heart,  as  that 
we  must  doe  as  we  would  be  done  to  ;  that  there  is  a  God ; 
that  this  God  is  infinite  in  justice  and  truth,  and  must  be 
served  like  himselfe.— JS.o.  Hall.   The  Great  Impostor. 

No>v  hacks  of  letters,  though  design'd 

For  those  who  more  will  need  'em. 
Are  fill'd  with  hints,  and  interlin'd. 

Himself  can  hardly  read  'eTa.—Swift.  To  Mr.  Pope. 

The  beadle  pretended  that  it  might  be  said,  that  lie  had 
falsified  the  act  ;  liellay  answered,  that  was  the  reason  why 
they  desired  the  act :  he  was  present  when  it  was  passed, 
and  had  minuted  it;  but  since  Bede  and  his  complices  re- 
pented that  they  had  signed  it,  and  that  the  minute  they 
had  signed  was  in  some  places  dashed  and  interlined,  they 
might  make  new  dashings  and  interlineations,  therefore  he 
prayed  the  president  to  command  the  beadle  to  bring  him 
the  minute  that  he  said  was  conform  to  the  original. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformalion,  an.  1530. 

At  the  end,  the  register  and  clerk  of  the  court  do  not  only 
attest  it  ■with  their  hands  and  marks,  but  reckon  up  the 
number  of  the  laws,  with  the  interlinings  that  are  in  every 
page.— W.  lb.  an.  1529. 

Nor  has  remembrance  been  unfrequently  compared  to 
reading  a  written  memorandum,  which  being  obliterated 
gives  us  imperfect  information  or  none  at  all,  or  being  erased 
or  interlined  in  our  absence  leads  us  into  mistakes. 

Searcli.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  c.  2. 

I  have  looked  into  Pagnin's  inlerlineary  version,  and  find 
that  the  Latin  translation  will  enable  vou  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  this  criticism.— £ow.  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book,  I  am  told  that 
there  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more  de- 
formed with  interlineations.— Johnson.  Life  of  Pope 

INTER-LI'NK,  v.  To  connect  one  with  an- 
other, (as  the  linlis  of  a  chain.) 

That  commonwealth,  was  so  strongly  jointed,  and  with 
such  infinite  combinations  interlinked,  as  one  nail  or  other 
ever  held  up  the  majesty  thereof.— Danie/.  Def.  of  Rhyme. 

For  of  her  barons  brave,  and  ladies  fair, 
(Who  had  they  been  elsewhere  most  fair  had  been) 

Many  an  incomparable  lovely  pair. 
With  hand  in  Iiand  were  interlinked  seen. 

On  Dan 

The  beauty  of  the  subject  inspires  us  with  love  and  admi- 
ration for  the  pictures,  as  the  fair  mixture  causes  us  to  enter 
into  the  subject  ■vvhich  it  imitates,  and  imprints  it  the  more 
deeply  into  our  imagination  and  our  memory  :  these  are  two 
chains  which  are  interlinked,  which  contain,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  contained. — Dryden.  Art  of  Paintiny,  §  71. 

INTER-LOCU'TION.  "\        Fr.  Interlocution; 

Interlo'cutor.  >  It.Interlocnzione :  Sp. 

Interlo'cutory.  J  Interlocucion  ,-     Lat. 

Inlerlocutio,  {inter,  and  loqui,  to  speak  ;  Gr.  Ae7- 
uv.) 

A  speaking  between  or  among,  one  another  ; 
between  or  among  different  persons;  one  after 
another ;  talk  or  conversation. 


Sometime  the  plainest  and  most  intelligible  vebearsall  of 
them  [the  Psalms]  yet  they  sauour  not,  because  it  is  done 
by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutuall  returne  of  sentences 
from  side  to  sl&e.— Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Polilie,  b.v.  §  37. 

And  the  interlocutors  with  Jesus  having  finished  their 
embassy  of  death  (which  they  delivered  in  formes  of  glory 
representing  the  excellencies  of  the  reward  together  with  the 
sharpnesse  of  the  passage  and  interval)  departed,  leaving 
the  apostles  full  of  fear,  and  wonder  and  extasie. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Tlie  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  s.  II. 

These  interlocutorie  formes  of  speech  what  are  they  else 
but  most  efFectuall,  partly  testifications,  and  partly  inflamma- 
tions of  all  pietie »     When  and  how  this  custome  of  singing 
by  course  came  vp  in  the  Church,  it  is  not  certainly  known. 
Hooker.  Ecclesiasticall  Politic,  b.  v.  f  39. 
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INT 

Nor  need  I  malte  the  interlocutors  speak  otherwise  than 
freely  in  a  dialogue,  wherein  it  was  sufficiently  intimated, 
that  I  meant  not  to  declare  my  own  opinion  of  the  argu- 
ments proposed,  much  less  of  the  whole  controversy  itself. 
Boyle.   K'orAs,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 


It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  judgment  here  given  is  not 
final,  but  merely  interlocutory ;  for  there  are  afterwards 
further  proceedings  to  be  had,  when  the  defendant  hath  put 
in  a  better  answer. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  24. 


INTER-LO'PE,  y.  ^       Interlopers  (says  Skin- 
l.\TERLo'pER.  >ner)    are     traders    who 

Interlo'ping.  )  exercise  their  trade  con- 

trary to  the  laws  of  merchandise ;  from  the  Lat. 
prep.  Inter,  and  the  Dut.  Loopen,  to  run  ;  those 
who  run  in  between  and  intercept  the  commerce 
of  others. 

To  come  in  between;  to  intrude,  to  invade. 

In  which  number  I  doe  not  include  those  private  inter- 
lopers intelligence,  that  lye  abroad  only  to  feed  some  vaine 
cameleons  at  home  ■vvith  the  ayre  of  newes,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose save  idle  discourse. — Bp.  Hall.  Quo  Vadis  i*  §  2. 

The  king,  inflam'd  with  her  love  the  more  for  that  he  had 
been  so  long  defrauded  and  robb'd  of  her,  resolv'd  not  only 
to  recover  his  intercepted  right,  but  to  punish  the  interloper 
of  his  destin'd  spouse.— il/«(on.  History  of  England,  b.  v. 

You  should  have  given  so  much  honour  then  to  the  word 
preacht,  as  to  have  left  it  to  God's  working  without  the 
interloping  of  a  liturgy  baited  for  them  to  bite  at. 

Id.  Animad.  upon  tlie  Remonstrants^  Defence. 

His  majesty  and  council  seem  to  have  put  some  dis- 
countenance upon  that  opinion,  by  the  liberty  or  connivance 
given,  for  so  many  years  past,  to  the  interloping  trade. — 
Sir  W.  Temple.  Letter  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  March  26,  1675. 

They  see  plainly,  whatever  privileges  are  allowed  your 
company  at  Dort  will  be  given  by  the  other  towns,  either 
openly  or  covertly,  to  all  those  interlopers  ■who  bring  their 
woollen  manufacture  directly  thither.— W.  16. 

Life,  Vision  S. 

I'NTER-LUDE.  >      Lat.  Inter-lud-ere,  to  play 

I'nterluder.  )  between. 

Something  played  between,  (sc.  the  parts  of  the 
regular  drama,  the  main  or  principal  entertain- 
ment.) 

Such  were  the  auncient  interludes. 

So  wher  they  liked  than.— Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  10. 

But  first  I'll  tell  you,  by  this  honest  ale. 

In  my  conceit  this  is  a  pretty  tale ; 

And  if  some  handsome  players  would  it  take. 

It  (sure)  a  pretty  interlude  would  make. 

Drayton.  TliC  Moon-Calf. 

■RTiat  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry, 
may  be  soon  guest  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  jnd 
baiie  which  they  suck  in  daiW  from  the  writings  and  inter- 
ludes of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii. 

They  make  all  their  schollers  play-boyes  !  Is't  not  a  fine 
sight,  to  see  all  our  children  made  enterluders  ? — B.  Jonson. 
The  Staple  of  Newes,  Act  iii.  The  tliird  Inlermeane. 


Many  of  the  old  interludes  atid  Moralities  before  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  were  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  composed  of 
lines  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables ;  and  that  sort  of  metre 
was  generally  appropriated  to  the  Vice  in  the  Moralities,  and 
to  the  clown  or  buffoon  in  other  interludes. 

Malone.  Dryden.  On  Dramatick  Poesy,  Note. 

INTER-LU'ENCY.  Lat.  Inter-luens,  from 
Intcr-luere,  to  wash  between. 

Those  parts  of  Asia  and  America  which  are  now  dis-joyned 
by  the  inter-luency  of  the  sea,  might  have  been  formerly  in 
some  age  of  the  world  contiguous  to  each  other. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  193. 

INTER-LU'NAR.  >      Fr.  Interlunmre. 

Interll-'nary.  )      The  season  between  the 

going  out  of  the  old  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new 
moon. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night 

Hid  in  her  vacant  inlerlunar  cave. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

If  we  add  the  two  Egj-ptian  days  in  every  month,  the 

interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  eclipses  of  sun,  &c. 

Broim.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  13 


INT 

INTER-MA'RRY,  v.  >      To  marry  or  wed  be. 
Interma'rriage.  )  tween  or    among,    (sc. 

families  witli  each  other. ) 

One   while   the  impediraent    of    spiritual    cognition    is 

stretched  so  far,  without  any  colour  of  divine  authority,  as 

that  (what  by  baptism,  what  by  confirmation,)  twenty  several 

persons  are  excluded  from  the  capacity  of  inter-marriage. 

Bp.  Halt.  Cases  of  Conscience^  Decad.  4.  Case  5. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  building 
of  Home,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobles  and  plebeians  to 
intermarry ;  which  custom  among  many  other  states  has 
proved  the  most  effectual  means  to  ruin  the  former,  and 
raise  the  latter. — Swift.  Contests  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

In  this  very  reign,  instead  of  the  English  speaking  Nor- 
man, the  Normans  began  generally,  by  force  of  inter- 
marriages, ordinary  commerce  and  conversation,  to  use  the 
English  tongue.— 5ir  W.  Temple.  Hist,  of  England.  Introd. 

As  the  Gentoo  tribe  never  iniermamj,  India  may  properly 
be  said  to  contain  four  different  nations. 

Michle.  Inquiry  into  the  Brainin  Philosopliy. 

This  prohibition  of  intermarriage  gives  us  a  very  mean 
idea  of  Indian  policy. — Id.  lb. 

INTER-ME'DDLE,  v.  ^      Also  anciently  En- 
;'ddler.  (  ter,  (qv.)    Fr.JSntre- 


I'nterme'ddling,  n.  (  mesler, 

Inter-me'll.  )       To  intermix,  to  in- 

termingle, to  interdeal ;   to  mix  or  mingle  among, 
(sc.  other  people  and  their  concerns;)    to  busy 
or  be  busy  in  the  concerns  of  others. 
And  many  a  rose-leafe  full  long 
Was  inlermedled  there  s.mor\g.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  R. 


Thys  kynde  of  workemanshippe  inlermedled  of  stone  and 
timber,  keepyng  theyr  courses  euen  and  directly  by  line  and 
leuell,  is  no  euil  syght.' — Goldiuge.  Cwsar.  fol.  191. 

So  inlermedling  theselues  wyth  the  rest  of  theyr  company 
that  fled,  al  such  forasmuch  as  there  were  neyther  woodes 
nor  mountaynes  to  hyde  them,  they  were  al  slaine. 

Id.  lb.  fol.  218. 

By  many  reasons    &  remonstrances,    inlermedled  with 

praier,  they  besought  him  not  to  sulfer  them,  descended 

from  the  Tuscans,   of  the  same  bloud  and  name,  to  live 

needie  and  forlorn  in  perpetual  exile. 

Holland.  Liviits,  p.  49. 
Cannot  the  busy  world  let  me  alone. 

To  bear  alone  the  burden  of  my  grief. 
But  they  must  intermeddle  with  my  moan. 
And  seek  t'  offend  me  with  unsought  relief? 

Daniel.  From  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antonius. 


■  witho 


Wh.at 


What  oare  of  state 
kingdorae  either  stands  or  falls  without  their  intermedlijiq  ? 
Bp.  Hall.  Pharisaisme  $i  Christianiiie. 
In  adjudging  whereof,  or  differences  that  shall  arise  be- 
tween any  of  the  provinces,  the  rest  shall  not  intermeddle 
fiirther  than  to  intercede  towards  an  agreement. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  1. 
Her  [the  queen's]  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  reasons 
that  these  officious  intermeddlers  demanded  their  continu- 
ance, ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  least  trust. 
Sicifl. 
Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander.     Neither  mist. 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me. 
Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  the  interfering  or  keeping  aloof,  but 
iniquitous  intermeddling,  or  treacherous  inaction,  which  is 
praised  or  blamed  by  the  decision  of  an  equitable  judge. 

Burhe.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

INTER-ME'DIATE, 

Interme'diate,  adj. 
Interme'diacy. 

INTER^tE'DIAL. 

between  or  among  others. 

In  the  middle,  between,  or  among  others ;  be- 
tween two  points,  (sc. )  of  time  or  space  ;  standing, 
lying,  or  coming  between,  interposing. 

We  make  it  our  chief  request,  and  that  in  a  more  especial 

manner  to  your  Majesty,  that  you  would  solicite  the  Duke 

of  Savoy  by  letters,  and  by  interposing  your  intermediating 

uthority,  endeavour  to  avert  the  horrid  cruelty  of  this  edict. 

Milton.  Letters  of  Stale.  Oliver  to  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

When  it  [prayer]  is  carried  upon  the  wings  of  passion  and 
strong  desires,  a  swift  motion  and  a  hungry  appetite,  it 
passes  on  through  all  the  intermedial  regions  of  clouds,  and 
stays  not  till  it  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  mercy 
sits,  and  thence  sends  holy  showers  of  refreshment. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  13. 

As  sickness,  and  war,  and  other  intermedial  evils  were 
lesser  strokes  in  order  to  the  final  anger  of  God  against  their 
nation ;  so  are  the;  e  and  spiritual  evils  intermedial,  in 
order  to  the  eternal  destruction  of  sinning  and  unrepenting 
Chcistians.— /(?.  Hi.  Se-.  S. 


INT 

The  first  and  principal  manner  of  drawing  is  that  with  the 
pen :  the  next  with  crayon,  whether  black,  white,  red,  or 
any  other  of  the  intermedial  colours,  upon  paper  erther  white 
or  coloured. — Evelyn.  Sculptura,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

First  he  [St.  Paul]  had  represented  to  him  the  mo^t  per- 
fect joys  of  the  third,  or  highest  heaven,  of  which  we  hope 
to  be  partakers  after  the  resurrection,  and  then,  lest  so  long 
an  expectation  should  discourage  us,  he  saw  also  the  inter- 
mediate joys  of  Paradise,  wherewith  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
are  refreshed  untill  the  resurrection.— i!/).  Bull.  vol.  i.  Ser.  3, 

In  birds  the  auditory  nerve  is  affected  by  the  impressions 
made  on  the  membrane  by  only  the  inlermediacy  of  the 
columella.— DsrAam.  Physico-Theologij,  b.  iv.  c.  3.  Note  20. 

On  the  fourth  of  February  the  Parliament  sate,  upon  a 
prorogation  of  fourteen  months,  (for  in  tlie  Record  tliere  is 
no  mention  of  any  intermedial  prorogation,)  where  a  great 
many  laws,  relating  to  civil  concerns,  were  passed. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

He  [Plutarch]  thinks  it  absurd  that  there  should  be  no 
mean  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  an  immortal  and  a  mortal 
being,  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  vast  a  flaw,  without 
some  intermedial  kind  of  life,  partaking  of  them  both. 

Dryden.   The  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Arviragus,  the  king's  son,  havmg  escaped  with  life  in  the 
late  battle,  had  employed  the  intermediate  time  in  privately 
collecting  his  father's  scattered  forces,  to  put  him  again  into 
a  condition  of  facing  the  enemy. — Mason.  Caractacus,  Arg. 

INTER-ME'SSES.  Inter,  and  mess,  (qv.)  a 
service  of  meat. 

Applied  (met.)  by  Evelyn  to  some  little  publi- 
cations as  services  or  offerings  to  the  puWic  to 
refresh  and  amuse. 

[To these  I  likewise  added]  some  olYier intermesses.vi'hicix 
might  divert  within  dores,  as  well  as  altogether  without. 
Evelyn.  Mem.  vol.ii.  To  Lady  Sunderland,  ilk  Aug.  1690. 

INTER-MIGRA'TION.  From  Inter,  and  mi- 
gration, from  migrare,  atum,  to  migrate,  to  move, 
(from  one  dwelling-place  to  another. ) 

Motion  from  one  dwelling-place  to  another,  so 
as  to  interchange  dwelling-places. 

Nay  let  us  look  upon  men  in  several  climates,  though  in 
the  same  continent,  we  shall  see  a  strange  variety  among 
them  in  colour,  figure,  stature,  complexion,  humor  ;  and  all 
arising  from  the  diflerence  of  the  climate,  though  the  con- 
tinent be  but  one,  as  to  point  of  access  and  mutual  inter- 
course, and  possibility  of  inlcrmigratinns. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  200. 

INTE'R-MINABLE.  ^        Fr.  Intermine  ;    It. 
Inte'rminably.  Interminabile  !   Sp.  In- 

Ivte'rminate.  [terminable,  hat.  Inie7-- 

Inte'rminated.  f  minatus ;  in,  (priv. )  and 

Intermina'tiom.  I  terminatus,  from  tcrmi- 

I.vte'rmined.  J  nare,  terminum  dare,  to 

bound,  to  fix  the  bound  or  terminus ;  Gr.  Tfp/j.-ai', 

That  cannot  be  bounded,  limited,  or   ended  ; 
boundless,  illimitable,  endless. 
Wliere  is  &  shall  be  eternall 

Joy,  incomparable  myrth  without  heaviness. 
Love  with  charity  and  grace  celestial]. 
Lasting  interminable,  lacking  no  goodness. 
R.Gloucester.  Found,  of  /he  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  p.  534. 
But  thilke  thing  than,  that  hath  and  comprehendeth  to- 
gider  all  the  plentie  of  the  life  interminable,  towhome  there 
ne  faj'letli  nought  of  the  future,  and  to  whorae  ther  nys 
nought  of  the  preterite  escaped  or  passed,  thilk  same  is 
y  witnessed  and  proued  by  righte  to  ben  eterne. 

Chaucer.  Boccius,  b.  v. 
And  so  that  God,  whose  goodnes  is  inestimable,  dothe 
damne  so  houge  a  noumber  of  people  to  intollerable  and 
interminable  torraentes  onely  for  his  pleasure. 

Sir  T.  More.   Worlces,  p.  273. 
As  if  they  would  confine  th'  interminable 
And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript. 


Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  i 


;hin 


Milton 


Ago, 


■Why  do  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  these  cottages  of  clay, 
Which  are  every  hour  going  into  dust,  and  not  make  sure 
\vork   of   those  glorious    and  eternall   mansions,  wherein 
dwells  our  interminable  and  incomprehensible  blessednesse. 
Bp.Hall.  The  Character  of  Man.  A  Sermon. 
A  kingdome  restored  magnificently,  interminably :  and 
two  of  these  three  witnesses  had  so  swallowed  this  hope, 
that  they  had  put  in  for  places  in  the  state  to  be  his  cheefe 
peeres.— /d.  Coni.  Christ  Transfigured. 
Within  a  thicket  I  reposde  ;  when  round 
I  ruffled  vp  falne  leaues  in  heape,  and  found 
(Let  fall  from  heauen)  a  sleepe  interminate. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  vii. 


etch'd  below 


nahle  meads 
the  wandering  eye, 
n  lost.— Thomson    i 


INT 

The  Epicurean  hypothesis  admits  not  of  such  ati  intermi- 
tte  division  of  matter,  but  will  have  it  stop  at  certain  solid 
irpuscles.  which,  for  their  not  being  further  divisible,  are 
died  atoms,  Uroixot.—Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  661. 

Nor,  beauteous  only  shows  the  cultured  soil, 
From  this  cool  station.     No  less  charms  the  eye- 
That  wild  interminable  waste  of  waves. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar-caiti,  b.  IU< 

On  her  [Virtue's]  hrow  to  place  the  crown 

Of  uncorrupted  praise  ;  through  future  worlds 

To  follow  her  interminated  way. 

And  bless  Heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  U 

INTE'R-MINATED.  )  Lat.  Inter-minatus, 
Intermina'tion.  }  from  inter- miiiari:  inter 

is  emphatical. 

Threatened,  menaced. 

Enough,  enough  of  these  inlerminatedjiiigemenis.  where- 
with, if  I  would  follow  the  steps  of  the  prophets,  I  might 
strike  your  hearts  with  just  horrour.— /fo/e.  Remains,  p.l63. 

God  forbids  any  image  and  similitude  to  be  made  of  him- 
self, or  any  thing  else  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  sea, 
and  that  with  threatenings  and  interminations  of  his  severe 
judgements  against  them  that  did  make  them  for  worship. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  s.  6. 

INTER-Ml'NED.     Intermixed  with  mines. 
Her  large  oaks  so  long  green,  as  summer  there  her  bowerj 
Had  set  up  all  the  year,  her  air  for  health  refln'd, 
Her  earth  with  allom  veins  so  richly  intermin'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  a.  iS. 
INTER-MFNGLE,  v.     From  inter,  and  mingle, 
(qv.)  from  A.  S.  Maiig-an,  to  mix. 

To  mix  or  blend  one  with  another  ;  to  intermix. 
And  springyng  herbes  reapt  up  with  brasen  sithes, 
Were  sought  after  the  right  course  of  the  moone; 
The  venim  blacke  intermingled  with  milke. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 
When  they  saw  once  the  llomans  running  apace  in  dis- 
aray  toward  the  citie,  tliey  made  a  false  alarme,  cryinir 
alowd  that  the  Carthaginians  were  at  hand,  and  that  both 
enemies  and  friends  togither  intermingled,  would  enter  tha 
cittie,  unlesse  they  made  better  hast  to  shut  gates. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  558. 

The  providence  of  God  hath  so  contrived  it,  th.at  our  good 

and  evil  days,  our  days  of  prosperity  and  adversitv,  should 

be  inlei  mingled  each  with  the  other.— i?^).  Bull,  vol.ii.  Ser.l6. 

So  sportive  is  the  light 

Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance. 
Shadow  and  sunshine,  intermingling  quick, 
And  dark'ning  and  enlight'ning,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  ev'ry  moment,  ev'ry  spot. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  i. 
INTER-MI'T,  V. 
Intermi'ttent. 

I.ntermi'ttinoly.  \  h^t  Intermittere,  tnto-,  and 
Intermi'ssion.  I  mitlere,  facere  ut  eat,  to 
Intermi'ssive.  )  cause  to  go. 
To  cause  to  go  between,  (sc.  so  as  to  stand  in 
the  way,)  and,  consequentially,  to  stop  or  stay,  to 
interrupt,  to  discontinue,  to  delay  or  cease  awhile. 
Yet  once  againe,  my  muse,  I  pardon 
Thine  intermitted  song  if  I  repeate. 

IVyatt.  Of  tlie  Death  of  the  Counlesse  of  Pembroke. 
When  Kyng  Edward  knewe  of  the  tries  landyng,  and  of 
the  great  repayre  of  the  people,  that  to  hym  incessantly 
without  intermission  dyd  resorte,  he  then  began  to  thynka 
on  his  busines.— ifu//.  Edw.  IF.  an.  9. 
And  now  by  means  of  th'  inlermilted  war 
Many  most  valiant  men  impov'rished, 
Only  by  him  fed  and  relieved  are  ; 
Only  respected,  grac'd,  and  honoured. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 
And  when  he  had  remained  there  foure  dales,  by  the  sama 
river  he  went  down  to  Martis  Castra,  troubled  sore  by  tha 
way  with  fits  of  an  intermittent  ague. 

Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  420. 
And  undoubtedly  these  grains  or  motes  willingly  left  in 
that  eye,  keep  the  sight  of  it  from  being  laid  wide  open 
towards  the  object,  suflSsring  it  to  look  up  but  inlermitiinglij, 
in  such  a  sort,  as  material  grains  or  motes  got  into  our 
natural  eyes,  keep  them  twinckling  and  half  open. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  6.  a.  2. 
But  intermission  suffers  men  dispute 
What  dangers  are,  and  cast  with  further  care. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  Ui. 
Wounds  will  I  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weepe  their  intcrmis.uui-  miseries. 

^/,./^..,.  „,,     //,-„.  r/.  Act  i.  8c.  1. 
Andnow  two  nighl--.  (repast. 

Since  wide  he  wandfi  .1  .   1  -  -  te  : 

Heav'd  on  the  surge  ■>■  r  .        i  i^.ith. 

And  hourly  panting  in  tlK-  arms  uf  (Icatli. 


Fr.  Entretnettre ;    It.  In. 
termettere ;    Sp.  lutermitir  ; 


1  pray. 


INT 


The  liing  wrought  himself  into  as  grave  a  deportment  a3 
he  could  :  he  heard  many  prayers  and  sermons,  some  of  a 
great  length.  I  remember  in  one  fast  day  tliere  were  six 
termons  preaclied  without  intermission. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  h.  i. 

The  latter  [novelty]  belongs  to  ohjects  that  work  new 
cpeiiinRs  into  old  trains,  and  so  give  them  a  play  that  was 
nut  common  to  them  before  ;  or  else  renew  a  former  course 
of  tliought  tliat  had  been  long  intermitted. 

Searcli.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.i.  pt.  1.  c.  10. 

Scourge  after  scourge,  and  blows  succeeding  blows  ? 
Loril,  has  thy  hand  no  mercy,  and  our  woes 
No  inteimissinn  ?     Gracious  Being,  please 
To  calm  our  fears,  and  give  the  body  ease  ! 

Harle.  Religious  Melancholy. 

As  to  me,  I  was  always  steadily  of  opinion  that  this 
flisorder  was  not  in  its  nature  intermittent. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

INTER- Jll'X.r.  ^       Lat.//i<er-7)!isc-cre,tomt> 

Intermi'xtion.        >  between  or  among  others, 

Intermi'xture.      J  to  mt'i- together,  (inter,  ax\A 

vusc-ere ;   A.  S.  Misc-an  ;    niisc,  by  transposition, 

becomes  mics,  i.  c.  mix.) 

To  mingle  or  blend  one  within  another  ;  to  in- 
termingle. 

■\Vheii  they  have  lain  a  little  space  on  tbe  ground,  the 

priest  giveth  them  a  sign  to  rise:  then  they  sing  praises 

unto  God,  which  they  intermix  with  instruments  of  music. 

Sir  T.  More.   Utopia,  btj  Robinson,  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

Al  tbese  false  sectes  of  the  may  be  discerned  &  knowcn 
from  his  very  true  cliurch,  yi  is  to  say,  fro  the  wliole  con- 
giegacion  of  true  christen  people  rn  this  worhi,  which,  with- 
out f/;/t'/-wi.rf*i(r  of  obstinate  heresies,  professe  tlie  ryghte 
cathulike  faith.— /(i.   Workes,  p.  203. 

Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  conq'ror  reign'd. 

With  inlermix'd  and  variable  fate, 
Wlien  England  to  her  greatest  heiglit  attain'd 

Of  power,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

But  for  intermixture  of  rivers,  and  contiguity  of  situation, 
the  inlands  of  Montgomerj-,  Radnor,  and  Brecknock,  are 
partly  infolded.— 2)ray/o;j.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  S.  Selden.  Illust. 

The  philosophy  then  in  fashion  was  so  intermixed  with 
their  divinity,  that  the  king  understood  it  too. 

Burnet.  Historij  of  the  Reformation,  b.  i. 

I  know  that,  because  of  the  intermixture  of  some  ob- 
scurer texts  of  Scripture  with  the  clear  ones,  there  are 
divers  well-meaning  and  devout  persons,  that  leave  the 
study  of  it  for  that  of  other  books  of  religion,  which,  by 
leaving  out  all  such  difliculter  matters,  seem  to  promise 
more  of  instruction.— Boi/te.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

Where  slow  beneath  that  bank  the  silver  stream. 
Glides  by  the  flowery  isle,  and  willow  groves 
Wave  on  its  northern  verge,  with  trembling  tufts 
Of  osier  inlermi.v'd.  Scott.  Amwell. 

In  the  course  of  that  high  administration  which  he  now 
exercises,  he  may  indeed  judge  certain  intcrtnixtures  of 
adversity  to  be  proper  for  our  improvement. 

Blair,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  5. 

INTER-MUND.-VNE.  From  Lat.  Liter,  and 
mun^anus,  from  mundus,  the  Avorld.  The  Lat. 
Intermundia, — 

The  space  between  different  worlds.  See  an 
extract  from  Boyle,  in  v.  Interplanetanj. 

The  vast  distance  between  these  great  bodies,  are  called 
inlermuftdane  .spaces,  (J.  e.  between  the  sun  and  planets  and 
ixed  stars.)— locJ-c.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  2. 

INTER-MU'TUAL.  ")     From  intermi.  mnluuJ, 
In'termu'tu.ally.  SCqv.)    Lat.  3/h^?;ms,  re- 

ciprocal or  alternate.   The  inter,  prefixed  to  mutual, 
can  only  be  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
Reciprocal  or  alternate. 
A  solemn  oath  religiouslv  thev  take. 

By  iniermulunl  vows  protesting  there, 
This  never  to  reveal,  nor  to  forsake 

So  good  a  cause,  for  danger,  hope,  or  fear. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iii. 

■Which  presently  enacted,  was  (beside) 
Proclaim'd  throughout  with  all  solemnities, 

And  inlermuhiallii  there  ratify'd 
With  protestations,  vows,  and  oaths  likewise. 


INTE'RNAL.     See  Interiop. 


INTER-NA'TIONAL. 
established  use. 


A   modern  word   in 


INT 

INTER-NE'CINE.  )      htit.Mernecinus,  or  in- 

I.»jterne'cion.  )  ternecivus  ;  from  inter,  and 

necare,  to  kill.     Inter  vim  augendi  habet.     Jnter- 

necionm  helium  ;  bellum  pestiferum,  capitale,  ex- 

itiosum  ;  deadly  and  destructive  war. 

Aiming  at  the  utter  destruction  of  each  other. 

Th'  Egyptians  worship'd  dogs,  and  for 

Their  faith  made  internecine  war. — Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

And  if  by  the  estimate  of  that  one  man,  we  might  make  a 
calculation  of  those  that  were  slain  by  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  and  Grecian  monarchies,  by  Cyrus,  Darius, 
Astyages,  Alexander,  and  his  succeeding  captains;  by 
Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  Vespasian,  and  the  succeeding  Ro- 
man emperors  ;  by  Tamberlane  and  the  Scythians  :  by  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  Turks,  Tartars,  Muscovites,  Persians, 
Moors,  and  Christians ;  by  the  wars  in  this  little  spot  of 
England:  by  the  late  wars  in  France,  Spain,  Germany ;  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  number  of  intcrne- 
ciovs  and  slaughters  would  exceed  all  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion.—if«fe.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  215. 

INTER-NE'CTION.  Lat.  Inler-nectere ;  to 
knit,  to  bind,  to  fasten. 

A  fastening  together ;  a  conjunction. 

But  this  figure  being  broken  by  man's  irregularitie,  the 
wisdom  of  God  rcconnectrd  the  whole  frame,  changing  the 
form  into  a  kind  of  chain  ;  herein  he  coupled  his  own  good- 
ness and  man's  evils  by  so  admirable  an  internection  that 
ev'n  the  worst  parts  of  tlie  chain  drew  some  good  after  them. 
Mountague.  Devoute  Essages,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  4.  s.  1. 

INTER-NO'DIAL,  i.  e.  Inter-nodos.  The  quo- 
tation explains  the  word. 

But  the  inler-vodial  parts  of  vegetables,  or  spaces  between 
the  joynts,  are  contrived  with  more  uncertainty. 

Brown.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  3. 

INTER-NU'NCIO.  )       It.  Internunzio ;     Sp. 
Internu'nce.  ]  Internuncio  ;    Lat.  Inter- 

mincius ;  inter,  and  nuncius,  one  who  brings  some- 
thing new,  from  Neoj,  nra',  quia  aliquid  novi 
apportat. 

One  who  bears  iietvs  between  or  among,  from 
one  to  another ;  a  messenger  between  different 
parties. 

.\nd  if  we  come  to  ask  a  reason  of  aught  from  out  dear 
mother,  she's  invisible,  under  the  lock  and  key  of  her  pre- 
lates, her  spiritual  adulterers;  they  only  arc  the  internun- 
cios, or  the  go-betweens,  of  this  trim  devis'd  mummery. 

Milton.  Animad.  upon  the  Remonstrants*  Defence. 

Intelligence  is  familiarly  convey'd  by  the  inter-nuncc  of 

pidgeons  trained  up  for  the  purpose,  that  is,  carried  in  open 

cages  from  the  dove-houses,  and  freed  with  their  letters  of 

advice,  (contriv'd  in  narrow  scrowls  about  their  bodies,  and 

under  the  wing)  which  they  bring  with  wonderful  e.'spedition. 

Evelyn.  Navigation  .§•  Commerce. 

Tlie  internuncio  at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure  those 

that  were  for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  papal  authority. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1662. 

INTER-PA'LE,  v.     See  Imp.^le. 
To  place  pales  between  ;  to  interlace  with  pales  ,- 
generally,  to  interlace. 

He  ware  upon  his  head  a  diademe  of  purple  interpaled 
with  white,  like  as  Darius  was  accustomed. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  151. 

IXTER-P.-VUSE.  Lat.  Pawsa;  Gv.  Uav-^iv, 
to  cease. 

A  pause  or  cessation  between. 
And  therefore  this  all  other  courses  stay'd. 
And  outwardly  these  inward  hates  agreed. 
Giving  an  interpause  to  pride  and  spite  ; 
Which  breath'd  but  to  break  out  with  greater  might. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.vi. 

INTER-PE'LL,  y.-^         Vr.    Interpeller ;     Sp. 

Interpe'.m,,  17.  S- Inlerpelar  ;     It.  Intcrpel- 

Interpella'tiox.  J  lazione;  Ltit.Interpellare; 
to  interrupt  any  one  speaking,  (inter,  and  pellare, 
loqui,  to  speak.) 

To  interrupt  any  one  speaking ;  generally,  to 
interrupt ;  consequentially  —  to  interfere,  to  in- 
tercede. 

He  sytteth  now  on  the  right  hand  of  his  father  almighty, 

cotinuallye  he  maketh  interpeUncion  for  vs  sinners,   and 

shall  come  at  the  latter  day  to  iudge  the  quicke  &  the  dead. 

Bale.   Apologie,  fol.  8. 

Hope  hath  her  end  !  and  Faith  hath  her  reward  ! 

This  being  thus  :  why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 

Presume  to  iii/erpc«  that  fulnesse,  when 

Nothing  can  more  adorne  it  then  the  seat 

That  she  is  in,  or  make  it  more  compleat  ? 

B.Jonson.  On  my  Muse,  Elegie  9. 

)c  Svul,  pt.i.  b.iii.  s.  01. 


INT 


■Wherewith  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Austineweresoexfrtinely 
taken  up,  that  the  latter  makes  no  little  complaint  ol  rho 
importunity  of  those  continuall  interpellations. 

Bp.  Hall.   A  Defence  of  tlie  Bumble  Remonstrancl 

They  saw  and  worshipped  thee,  leasurely  ascending  up 
through  the  region  of  this  lower  heaven,  till  a  cloud  inter- 
cepted thee  from  their  sight,  neither  then  could  easily  be 
taken  off,  either  by  the  interposition  of  that  dark  body,  or 
by  the  interpellation  of  angels. 

Id.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness,  §  15. 

We  speak  his  sence,  we  live  his  life,  we  breath  his  accents, 
we  desire  in  order  to  his  purposes,  and  our  persons  are  gra- 
cious by  his  holiness,  and  are  accepted  by  his  interpellation 
and  intercession  in  the  act  and  olfices  of  Christ. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  2. 

INTER- PLA'CE,  v.  To  place,  to  put,  between 
or  among. 

Or  was  the  pow'r  of  lords  (thus  inierplac'd 

Betwixt  the  height  of  princes,  and  the  state) 
Th'  occasion  that  the  people  soenibrac'd 
Tlieir  actions,  and  attend  on  this  debate. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vil. 
And  that  your  nature,  virtue,  happy  birth. 
Have  therein  highly  interptacd  yo\ir  name. 
You  may  not  run  the  least  course  of  neglect. 

Id.  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 

INTER-PLA'NETARY.  Spaces  —  between 
the  planets. 

By  the  air  I  commonly  understand,  that  thin  fluid,  dia- 
phanous, compressible,  and  dilatable  body,  in  which  we 
breathe,  and  wherein  we  move,  which  envelopes  the  earth 
on  all  sides  to  a  great  height  above  the  highest  mountains  ; 
but  yet  is  so  different  from  the  aether  (or  vacuum)  in  the 
intermundane  or  interplanetary  spaces,  that  it  refracts  the 
rays  of  the  moon  and  other  remoter  luminaries. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  612. 

INTER-PLE'DGE,  v.  To  plight,  offer,  or 
give  surety  between  ;  or  one  with,  or  to,  another. 

By  this  and  thine,  said  gentle  Gondibert, 
In  all  distress  of  various  courts  and  warre. 

We  interpledg.  and  bind  each  other's  heart. 
To  strive  who  shall  possess  grief's  greatest  share. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

INTER-PO'INT,  V.     To  place  or  insert  points 
or  marks,  (sc. )  of  pause  or  stop ;  to  interpause. 
At  length,  when  past  the  first  of  sorrows  worst, 

When  calm'd  confusion  better  form  affords  ; 
Her  heart  commands,  her  words  should  pass  out  first. 
And  then  her  sighs  should  interpoint  lier  words. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

INTE'R-POLATE.t).  >      \t.  Interpolare ;    Sp. 

Interpol.Vtion.  )  Interpolar ;  Lat. /nter- 

polare,  q.d.  inter-poliri ;  to  interpolish,  (qv. )  to 
introduce  a. polish  or  cleansing;  to  cleanse  anew. 
And  Cotgrave  explains  the  Fr.  Interpolation,  a 
polishing,  scouring,  furbishing,  new  dressing  of 
things. 

To  interpolate,  then,  is,  consequentially, — 

To  introduce  or  insert  any  thing  new ;  to  have 
any  thing  new  inserted  or  introduced  ;  (as  by 
Hale)  to  renew,  to  repeat  at  intervals,  (sc.  by 
new  acts  or  motions.) 

I  know  that  Grreeis  Uteris  may  be  taken  as  well  for  the 
language  (as  in  Justin,  I  remember,  and  elsewhere)  as  for 
the  character :  but  here  I  can  never  think  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  but  the  last  sense,  although  you  admit  Ctesar's 
copy  to  be  therein  not  interpolated. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  II. 

And  therefore  though  the  world  might  be  eternal,  the 
alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  be  eternally 
continued,  but  interpolated. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  96. 

[This]  will  rectify  many  gross  absurdities  in  our  chro^ 
nologies,  which  are  by  transcribing,  interpolation,  mis- 
printing, and  creeping  in  of  antichronisms  now  and  then 
strangely  disordered. — Drayton.  Poly-Olhion,  s.4. 

For  the  very  distances  of  places  as  well  as  numbers  of  the 
books  demonstrate,  that  there  could  be  no  collusion,  no 
altering  nor  interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor  all  by 
any  of  tiiem.—Bentley.  Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  §  32. 

Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  accept  or  pardon  these  trifling  inter- 
polations, which  I  have  presumed  to  send  you;  not  that  they 
add  any  thing  to  your  work,  but  testify  the  disposition  I 
have  to  serve  you. 

Evelyn.  Letter  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  Feb.  1675-6. 

Thus  the  shorter  epistles  of  Ignatius  allude  to  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  ;  but  in  the  larger  epistles,  which  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  interpolated,  the  passages  of  tlie  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  more  numerous,  and  cited  more 
accurately  and  directly,  and  sometimes  impertinently. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Eocles.  History. 


INT 

Thia  cmells  of  inierpntalion :  Ignatius  addresses  himself, 
fiot  to  Pacrans,  but  to  Christians  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  his  time,  there  were  Christian  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army. 

Jorlin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

■  _   INTER.PO'LISH,  v.      Lat.  InUrpohre,  q.d. 
inter-polire  ;  to  give  or  introduce  a  new  polish. 

O  thou  thatwould'st  wind  into  any  figment,  or  phantasm, 
to  save  thy  miter!  yet  all  this  will  not  fadge,  thoush  it  be 
cunningly  intcrpoUsh'd  by  some  second  hand  with  crooks 


Mi, 


The  Reason  of  Church  Gove 


1NTER-P0'.SE,  V. 
Interpo'se,  n. 
Intf.hpo'sal. 
Interpo'ser. 
Interposi'tion. 
Interpo'sure. 
Interpo'nent. 
twcen   or   amoti! 


Fr.  Interposer  ,-  It.  In- 
I  terporre;  Sp.ErUreponer; 
I  Lat.  Interponere,  interpn- 
V  sUum,  to  put  or  place 
I  between  or  among,  (hi- 
j  ter,  and  ponere. ) 
J  To  put  or  place  be- 
to  come  or  go  between  or 
among  ;  to  intercede,  to  intervene. 

Iriterpone,  —  see  the  quotation  from  State 
Papers,  in  v.  Insurge. 

Some  vse  so  many  interpositions,  both  in  their  talke  and 
in  their  writing,  that  they  make  their  sayings  as  darke  as 
h<!n— Wilson.  Arte  of  Rhelorique,  p.  171. 

By  reason  of  the  often  interposician  of  the  iniciall  letters, 
signifving  the  names  of  the  four  euanpelistes. 

Sir  T.  More,   jrorto,  p.  1291. 
Here  fear  a  little  interposed  a  touch, 
To  warn  her  violence  to  temporise 
■With  pow'r  and  state.  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii. 

And  our  now  overshadow'd  souls  (to  whose  beauties  stars 
were  toils)  may  he  exactly  emblem'd  by  those  crusted  globes, 
whose  inrtuential  emissions  are  intercepted  by  the  iiiter- 
pnsol  of  the  benighting  element,  while  the  purer  essence  is 
imprison'd  within  the  narrow  eompasse  of  a  centre. 

Glanviit.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmaiiziiig,  c.  2. 

But  till  I  come  againe, 

No  bed  shall  ere  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  twixt  vs  twaine. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Though  to  that  gentle  brow 

■Willingly  I  could  fly,  and  hope  thy.raign, 
From  that  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard. 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state, 
■Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  father's  ire, 
(Whose  ire  I  dread  more  than  the  fire  of  hell) 
A  shelter  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interposition,  as  a  summer's  cloud. 

Milton.  Paradise  Rtgained,  b.  iii. 

They  [the  righteous]  would  be  detained  prisoners  here 
below  by  the  chains  of  their  unhappy  natures,  were  there 

inlargement.— GiamiJJW.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 


To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  those 

"Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpose, 

I  give  their  forfeit  lives.  Dri/den.  Palamon 


■n%s  out  in  the  body  politick, 


That  the  .Moon  may  tie  a  World. 


gled  into  one. 

Cou'per.  Task,  b.  ii. 
It  is  there,  [the  house  of  mourning]  when  forsaken  by  the 
gaieties  of  the  world,  and  left  alone  with  God,  that  we  are 
made  to  perceive  how  awful  his  government  is  ;  how  easily 
human  greatness  bends  before  him ;  and  how  quickly  all 
our  designs  and  measures,  at  his  interposal,  vanish  into 
nothing.— .B/aJr,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  !3. 

INTE'RPRET,  v.    \         Fr.  Interpreter  ;       It. 

Inte'rpretate,  v.       j  Interpretare  ;     Sp.  Inter- 

Interpreta'tion.       \pretar;  Lat. Inierjyretari ; 

Inte'rpretativb.       j  of  uncertain  etymology. 

Inte'rpretatively.  I   See  Vossius.     (Q.  pret- 

Inte'rpreter.  J  ari,  from  Gr.  UpaTT-eiv.)  | 

The  Lat.  Interpre.i ;  one  who  orit^rf  between,  an  j 
intermediate  agent,  in  any  business;  afterwards,  [ 
in  explaining  the  meaning,  or  intention,  &c.  And,  j 
in  English, —  | 

To  interpret  is,  to  explain,  to  expound ;  to  de-  | 
daro,  to  make  known ;  to  make  clear  or  intelli- 
gible ;    to  translate  an   unknown  into  a  known  , 


INT 

language  ;  unknown,  into  known  slgiis  '  to  trans- 
late, to  decipher. 

Alle  thingis  be  thei  doon  to  ediflcacioun.  VVHiethir  a  man 
spekith  in  tunge  bit  weie  men  either  thre  at  the  mooste  and 
hi  parties  that  oon  t/nferprete,  but  if  ther  be  not  an  ptiter- 
pretour,  be  he  stille  in  the  chirche,  and  speke  he  to  himsilf 
and  to  Cod.— Wiclif.  1  Cor.  c.  14. 

Let  all  thinges  be  done  vnto  edifiynge.  If  any  man  speake 
with  tongues,  let  it  be  two  att  once,  or  at  the  most  thre  att 
once,  and  that  by  course,  and  let  another  interpret  it.  But 
yf  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  hym  kepe  sylence  in  the  con- 
gregacion,  &  let  hym  speake  to  him  selfe  and  to  God- 

Sible,  1551.  lb. 
And  firste  undirstonde  ye  this  thing,  that  ech  propbecie 
of  scripture  is  not  maad  bi  propre  interpretacioun. 

Wiclif.  2  Peter,  c.  1. 


Also  S.  Paule  sayth.  You  may  all  interprelate  scripture, 
one  by  one,  that  all  men  may  learne,  and  all  men  may  haue 
comfort,  but  let  your  wiues  keepe  sylence  in  the  congre- 
gation.— Barnes.   Workes,  p.  285. 

And  those  1  [Cheke]  took  to  be  of  mine  own  opinion,  and 
divers  doctors  that  followed,  whose  sentence  I  did  inter- 
prelate as  to  agree  with  mine. 

Slrype.  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  c.  5.  s.5. 


This  fellow,  on  the  behalfe  of  the  most  tyrannicall  king  of 
the  Tartars,  had  been  twise,  as  a  messenger  and  interpreter, 
with  the  king  of  Hungarie.— /fac/rf»7/<.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Nothing  new  is  free  from  detraction,  and  when  princes 
alter  customes,  even  heavie  to  the  subject,  best  ordinances 
are  interpreted  innovations. 

Habington.  The  Author's  Preface. 

But  howsoever  the  law  be  in  truth  or  interpretable  (for  it 
might  ill  beseem  me  to  offer  determination  in  matter  of  this 
kind)  it  is  certain.— X>rai//o«.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  17. 

Since  her  interpretations,  and  our  deeds, 

Unto  a  like  infinity  arise ; 
As  being  a  science  that  by  nature  breeds 

Contention,  strife,  and  ambiguities. 

Daniel.  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerlon,  Knigtit. 

So  that  by  this  interpretative  compact,  each  party  hath 
made  that  lawful  in  time  of  war,  which  is  unlawful  in  time 
of  peace.  And  in  the  practice  thereof,  one  party  doth  no 
otherwise  to  the  other,  than  what  he  interpretatively  agrees 
aud  wills  the  other  should  do  to  him. 

Hale.  Cont.  Matt.  vu.\2. 

To  underst.md  our  state,  no  marvel  then  though  we 

Should  so  to  Ccesar  seek,  in  his  reports  to  see 

■What  anciently  we  were;  when  in  our  infant  war. 

Unskilful  of  our  tongue  but  by  interpreter, 

He  nothing  had  of  ours  which  our  great  bards  did  sing. 

Except  some  few  poor  words.— i)roj//o«.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  6. 

Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful  sure 
To  saving  faith,  that  scripture  leaves  obscure » 
■Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way, 
For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects  may. 

Dryden.  Religio  Laid. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  ignorant  how  many  several  texts  of 
"iciipture  seemingly  support  that  cause  but  neither  am  I 
ignoia  t  how  all  those  texts  may  rece  le  a  kmder  and  more 
m  1  If  ed  ;  lie  pi  elation  — Id   lb    Pref 

But  to  siv  thif  without  tl  c  r  fall  there  i  e%  er  would  hav  e 

le      a      II  11       ill        1  11    t  tl  I     I  1       shmeut 

I  1  I  I     lei    f  r 

I  I  g  God 

I  ake  an 

1     li     I  t  111         lid        re         ke    bee  I  se 

tl    y  h  ve  all  i  /    ;     /  (      Ij  joi  el  ui  opposii  g  1  is  autho 
r  ty  —Clarl  e   Lettei  to  Mr  Dodu  ell 

The  sacred  books  you  say  aie  full  and  plain 
And  e\ery  needful  point  of  truth  contain 
All  who  can  read  i  ite  prete  s  may  be 
Thus,  though  your  several  chuiches  disagree, 
Yet  every  saint  has  to  liiraself  alone 
The  secret  of  his  philosophic  stone. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
If  one  consult  the  critics  thereupon, 
Some  places  have  a  note,  some  others  uoue : 
And  when  they  take  interprelating  pains, 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  still  remains. 

Byrom.  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace. 

The  rigour  of  in^crprc^a^ice  lexicography  requires  that  the 
explanation,  and  the  word  explained,  should  be  always  re- 
ciprocal :  this  I  have  always  endeavoured,  but  could  not 
always  attain.— /oAjmom.  English  Dictionary,  Pref. 


INT 

I'NTER-PRISE,  i.e.  Enterprise,  (qv.) 

Kynge  Henry  not  myndynge  to  lye  still  in  Normandy, 
nor  to  leaue  his  interprice  vnpcrformcd,  sent  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  to  the  sea  coaste.  whiche  with  great  difHculty  gatto 
the  toune  of  Bayear.—Hull.  Hen.  V.  an.  6. 

INTER-PU'NCTION.  From  Lat.  Interpwu 
gere,  interpunclum.      See  Interpoint. 


Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 


INTER-RE'IGN.  ^ 
Interre'gent.  It 

Interre'gency.         ft 
Interre'gnum.         j  I 


perverse  interpreters,  had 


But  where  vicious  custo' 
depraved  the  religion  of  i 
taken  (in  the  New  Testament)  to  remove  the  rubbish  of  tin 
and  malice,  and  to  reinstate  the  injured  moralities  in  the 
primitive  dignity  and  splendor. 

Wariurton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  i.  s. 
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Skinner  had  only  seen 

this   word    (interreign)   in 

the    dictionaries.       It    is 

used  by  Bacon,  and  very 

freely  by  our  old  translator,  Holland. 

Ft.  Interregne ;  It.  Interregna ;  Lat.  Inierregmim, 
(inter,  and  regnnm,  from  req-ere,  to  rule  or  govern.) 
As  the  Fr.  Interregne, — The  space  or  government 
between  the  death  or  deposition  of  one  prince 
and  the  entrance  or  election  of  another,  ( Cot- 
grave;)  also  between  the  cessation  of  one,  and 
the  establishment  of  another,  government. 

The  Romans  call  this  manner  of  regiment  in  vacation 
interregnum,  as  you  would  say,  rule  for  the  time. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  51. 

This  soveraigntie  and  preheminence  determined  eucry 
five  dales:  and  thus  went  it  through  them  all  round  in 
course.  After  which  manner  they  continued  the  space  of 
one  yeare.  And  the  governement  upon  this  occasion  was  (as 
is  still  at  this  day)  called  interregnum,  (the  intcrregencie.) 
Holland.  Livivs,  p.  13. 

And  the  consuls  also  being  sicke  and  thereby  disabled  to 
governe,  it  was  thought  good  to  take  new  coutisell  and 
advise  of  auspices  or  tokens  of  birds,  by  an  interreigne. 
■When  as,  therefore,  by  an  act  of  the  senat,  the  consuls  had 
resigned  their  oflice,  M.  Furius  Camillus  was  created  inter- 
regent;  who  named  after  him  P.  Cornelius  Scipio:  and  he 
afterwards  Lu.  ■Valerius  Potitus  to  be  inlerrex. 

Id.  /6.  p.  201. 
And  as  in  interreigne  men  draw 

Pow'r  to  themselves  of  doing  right. 
When  generous  reason,  not  the  law, 
They  think  restrains  their  appetite. 


INTE'R-ROGATE,  v.  -\       Ft. Inferroguer;  It. 
Inte'rrooate,  ??.  I  Interrogare  !   Sp.  In- 

Interroc.i'tio.v.  I  tcrrngar  ;     Lat.    /«- 

Interro'gative.  >  ler-rognre,  inter,   and 

Interro'gatively.  I  rng-are,   to    seek   or 

Inte'rrogator.  I  ask,  from  Opey-eii/,  to 

Interro'g\tory.  j  stretch    out,    reach 

after,  to  seek  after 

To  seek  aftei,  to  ask,  to  inquire  or  malve  in- 

qun  \    to  question  to  put  or  ask  questions. 

L  teiioqatory,  m  English  legal  proceedings,  is 

U'=uallj  tipphed  to  a  written  question,  in  distinction 

to  qutstions  put  viia  voce. 

But  to  encoutre  directly  with  this  auctor,  where  he  op- 
posith  ly  ?  /  rrojat  n,  and  would  be  aunswered,  whilher 
an  \nreient  nt  sjnner  that  receyueth  the  sacrament  hath 
Christes  bodj  vi  h  in  him  or  no. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Explication,  fol.  80. 

Foi  al  \oiccs  that  are  relatiues,  may  sometimes  be  inler- 
iogatiues  as  whan  they  aske  a  question. 

Udal.  Flowres,  fol.  104. 


Here  now,  when  as  no  sufBciente  occasion  was  geuen  to 
the  Pharisees,  eyther  to  rebuke  Jesus,  or  to  bee  cruell 
agaiuste  the  man,  whiche  had  spoken  warely  and  with  good 
aduisenient,  they  wer  turned  backe  agayn  to  theyr  former 
interrogatories,  driuing  driftes  on  euery  syde  how  to  heriue 
and  robbe  Christ  of  his  praise.— 7d.  John,  c.  9. 

Poets,  during  the  gayety  and  wantonness  of  the  Muse,  are 
but  as  children  to  philosophers,  (though  of  some  giant  race,) 
whose  first' thoughts  (wilde  and  roaming  farr  off)  must  be 
brought  home,  watched  and  interrogated,  and  after  they  are 
made  more  regular,  be  encouraged  and  praised  for  doing 
well,  that  they  might  delight  in  aiming  at  perfection. 

Davenant.  Gondibcrt,  Pref. 

The  answer  was  not  so  full,  but  that  a  thousand  difhcultiea 
might  arise  out  of  the  particularities  of  so  strange  a  message, 
yet  after  the  angel's  solution,  we  heare  of  no  more  objections, 
no  more  interrogations. 

Bp.Hall.  Cont.  The  Annunciation  of  Christ. 


INT 


Wherennto  S.  Peter  (as  it  may  be  thought)  alluding,  hath 
id  that  the  baptisme,  which  saveth  vs,  is  not  (as  legall 
irification  were)  a  cleiising  of  the  flesh  from  outward  im- 
ritie  but  f  7r6pujT>i/iu.  an  irilerrnr/ative  triall  of  a  good  con- 
ience  towards  Goi.—Hcio/ier.  Eccl.  Polilie,  b.  v.  §  63. 


Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons,  &e.  re- 
ferring the  voiluTa.  (things  to  come)  to  the  following  «ter- 
roijale.-Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  10. 

The  king's  embassadours  [were]  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  senat  house  :  and  hnving  begun  to  make  a  long  oration, 
their  speech  was  cut  off  with  this  one  briefe  and  short  inter- 
rogatorie.  whether  Philip  would  quit  those  three  cities  afore- 
said or  no? — Holland.  Zivivs,  p.  S32. 

So  tliey  proceeded  most  severely,  and  examined  many 
witnesses  against  all  who  were  presented ;  whom  they  in- 
ierrogated,  not  only  upon  the  express  words  of  the  statute, 
but  upon  all  such  collateral  or  presumptive  circumstances, 
as  might  entangle  them,  or  conclude  them  guilty. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformalioll,  an.  1539. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the 
Italian  musick  (if  one  may  so  call  them)  which  resemble 
their  accents  in  discourse  on  such  occasions,  are  not  unlike 
the  ordinary  tones  of  an  English  voice  when  we  are  angry. 
Spectator,  No.  29. 
So  he  [Bonner]  drew  a  long  paper  of  twenty  interroga- 
tories, every  one  of  them  containing  many  branches  in  it, 
full  of  all  the  niceties  of  the  canon  law. 

Burnet.  History  of  l/ie  Reformation,  an.  1549. 

.Though,  instead  of  the  interrogative  point,  the  Hebrews 
make  use  of  their  interrogative  He ;  yet  that  the  sense  of 
the  words,  and  a  certain  supposed  modulation,  do  oftentimes 
make  an  interrogation,  where  that  He  is  wanting,  an  He-  : 
brecian  can  scarcely  ignoK.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2?3.     [ 

And  so  the  following  words  may  be  taken  interrogatively,  \ 
ovTTiii  h^et  h  o^pa  U.OV ;  Is  not  the  time  of  my  ministry  come?  : 
Bp.  Law.  Life  and  Character  of  Christ. 

llr.  Pope,  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  the  common  inter- 
pretation, seems  to  have  read  the  lines  interrogatively. 

Hard.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be,  coming  to  the  fortified 
habitation  of  a  chieftain,  would,  probably,  have  been  inter- 
rogated from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  caution  at  the 
gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch,  fierce  with  habitual 
hostility,  and  vigilant  with  ignorant  suspicion. 

Johnson.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

I  [Sir  W.  Draper]  could,  by  malicious  interrogation,  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom.  I 
could  take  the  decalogue^  and  say  to  one  man,  Did  you  never 
steal  ?  To  the  ne.xt,  Did  you  never  commit  murder  ?  and  to 
Junius  himself,  who  is  nutting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the 
rack.  Did  you  never  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour  ? 
Junius,  Let.  6. 


Fr.   Interrompre  i     Sp. 
Interromper ;     It.    Inler- 


INTER-RU'PT,  V. 

IntePvRl'pter. 

Interri'ption.  )  rompere,  to  break  in  be- 

tween, (inter,  and  ritmp-ere,  to  break.) 

To  break  in  between,  (so  as  to  stand  in  the 
way,)  and,  thus,  to  withstand  or  stop  the  progress, 
to  destroy  the  continuity;  to  hinder  from  pro- 
ceeding or  continuina;. 


rofonel 


But  other 

Made  all 

Without  inlcrnipcioii. 

There  shuld  no  corrupcion 

Engendre  vpon  that  vnitee. 


Gowcr.  Con.  A.  Prol. 


And  when  he  hadde  wyth  much  work  &  oft  interrupting, 
brought  at  last  his  tale  to  an  ende,  wel  (qd.  she)  to  him  as 
Tindal  sayth  to  me,  I  wil  argue  like  &  make  yon  a  lyke 
sample.— Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  028. 

They  shall  haue  full  power  to  gene  selece  vpo  ye  same, 
&  that  setece  to  he  obeyed  w'out  inlerrtcpviu. 

Fabyan.  Car.  6.  an.  1377. 
Sigh  out  a  story  of  her  cruel  deeds. 

With  interrupted  accents  of  despair ; 
A  monument  that  whosoever  reads. 
May  Justly  praise,  and  blame  my  loveless  fair. 

Daniel,  son.  2.  To  Delia. 
For  on  the  theater  of  France, 

The  tragedie  was  ment 
Of  England  too  :  wherefore  our  queene 
Her  interruplors  sent.— Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.x. 

The  cause  therof  may  be  ascrib'd  with  most  reason  to  the 
frequent  disturbances,  interruptions,  and  dissolutions  which 
the  parlament  hath  had,  partly  from  the  impatient  or  dis- 
affected people,  partly  from  some  ambitious  leaders  in  the 
army. — Milton.  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemaign,  as  some  write,  or  as  others, 
in  that  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Flanders  was  erected  into  a 
county,  which  changed  the  title  of  Forester  for  that  of  Count, 
without  interrupting  the  succession. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  United  Provinces,  c.  I. 

The  searching  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  same  doctrines 
equally  encountring  their  worldly  interests,  and  their  pre- 
dominant beloved  corruptions,  soou  caused  in  their  minds  a 


INT 

secret  loathing  of  the  severity  of  those  truths,  and  so  by 
degrees,  a  direct  hatred  and  hostility  against  them,  as  the 
great  disturbers  of  those  pleasures,  and  interrupters  of  the 
caresses  of  those  lusts,  which  had  so  bewitched  their  hearts, 
and  seized  their  affections.— SoiiW,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

But  though  the  parliaments,  and  two  or  tBtee  high-spirited 
kings,  had  given  some  interruption  to  the  cruel  exactions 
and  other  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  yet  that 
court  always  gained  their  designs  in  the  end. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1515. 

Were  we  content  sometimes  to  remain  in  the  shade,  we 
would  with  more  advantage  come  forth  into  the  sunshine, 
and  find  the  brightness  interrupted  by  fewer  clouds. 

Blair,  vol.  v.  Ser.  1. 

Athwart  our  way  a  tumbling  stream  was  laid 
That  to  the  lake  its  daily  tribute  paid  : 
Here  tlie  first  stop  our  rapid  course  delays. 
And  with  a  grateful  interruption  stays. 

Brooke.  The  Fox  Chase. 

INTER- SE'CT,  v.  )      Lat.  Inter-secare,  {inter, 

I.nterse'ctio.v.  j  and  secare,  to  cut;)  Gr. 

A/r-eii/,  acuere,  to  sharpen,  (  Vossius. ) 

To  cut  between,  one  by  another  ;  to  cut  across, 
to  cross  each  other. 

For  h.alf  the  year  it  is  below  their  horizon,  and  the  other 
half  it  is  continually  above  it,  and  circling  round  about  them 
iniersecteih  not  the  horizon,  nor  leaveth  any  part  for  this 
compute. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 

And  when  we  see  that  even  the  ocean  it  self  in  its  daily 
tides,  especially  those  that  happen  about  the  equinoxes, 
caused,  as  the  Copernicans  say.  by  the  intersections  of  the 
annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth  ;  we  need  not  have 
recourse  to  a  new  creation  of  waters  to  perform  this  office 
of  the  divine  providence  and  justice. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind, -p.  ISS. 

Tim  Tuck,  the  hero,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  his  sword,  which  intersects  his  person  in  a  cross 
line,  and  makes  him  appear  not  unlike  a  fly,  that  the  boys 
have  run  a  pin  thro'  and  set  a  walking. — Guardian,  No.  92. 

We  might  also  add,  among  many  others,  the  intersection 
of  the  plains  of  the  equator  and  ecliptick,  or  the  earth's 
diurnal  motion  upon  an  axis  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
ecliptick,  nor  perpendicular  to  the  plain  thereof. 
i  Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

I  My  roving  sight 

Pursues  its  pleasing  course  o'er  neighb'ring  hills. 
Where  frequent  hedge -rows  intersect  rich  fields 
Of  many  a  different  form  and  different  hue. 
Bright  with  ripe  corn,  or  green  with  grass,  or  dark 
I      With  clover's  purple  bloom.  Scott.  Amwell. 

Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general  views,  and  his 
!  enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been 
obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intersections  of 
the  sense  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  rhyme. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Thomso7i. 

INTER-.SE'RTION.     Lat.  Inter-sercre.     See 

I.NSERT. 

Though  they  have  some  infersertions  which  are  plainly 
spurious,  yet  the  substance  of  them  cannot  be  taxed  for 
other  then  holy  and  ancient. 

Bp.  Hall.  A  Defence  of  the  humble  Remonstrance. 

These  intersertions  of  dilTering  entertainments  are  like 
woods  or  hills,  which  rest  the  sight  in  this  vast  prospect  of 
solitude,  affording  our  fancies  this  agreeable  intermixture  of 
variety  and  rest.— Mountngue.  Dev.  Ess.  pt.  i.  Treat  19.  s.  5. 

INTER-SE'T,  V.  To  set,  put,  or  place  between 
or  among. 

. •  He  saw  this  barrier  of  dislike 

Thus  intetset,  to  keep  his  frowardness 
Back  from  presumptive  pressing. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wais,  b.  viii. 

INTER-SHO'CK,  v.  To  shock  or  shake  (sub. 
Wolently)  one  with  another,  mutually. 

W^hat  discontentments  will  there  still  arise 
In  such  a  camp  of  kings,  to  intershock 
Each  other's  greatness. 


Chorus  in  Philolas. 


INTER- SO'UR,  i;.     To  mix  sourness. 

Never  have  unjust  pleasures  been  complete 
In  joys  entire,  but  still  fear  kept  the  door. 
And  held  back  something  from  that  full  of  sweet. 
To  intersour  unsure  delights  demure. 

Daniel.  Octavia  to  M.  Antonius 

INTER-SPA'CE.     The  space  or  distance  be- 
tween. 

That  of  Charles  the  Great  (which  seems  the  Ci-st  remark 
ably  closed  crown)  was  framed  after  this  manner,  with  an 
inlerseclion  in  the  middle  from  the  main  crossing  barres, 
and  the  interspaces,  unto  the  frontal  circle,  continued  by 
handsome  network  plates.— jSroicn.  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  2. 
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INTER-SPE'RSE,  i;.  >  Lat.  Interspivgere, 
Interspe'rsion.  )  interspersum,  to  scatter 

between  or  among,  (inter,  and  spargere,  to  scatter. ) 
To  scatter  or  sprinkle  between  or  among  ;    to 

put  or  place  in  a  scattered,  severed,  separate  form 

or  manner,  among  other  things. 

Wliereas  they  consist  only  of  requests,  being  all  suppli- 
catory prayers ;  you  should  do  well  to  intersperse  a^^nong 
them  some  eucharistical  ejaculations  and  doxologies,  some 
oblations  of  thankfulness. — Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  67. 


sotne  like  pitch,  others  full  of  perfect  brimstone,  others 
metaliq,  interspers'd  with  innumerable  pumices,  (of  all  wch 
I  made  a  collection.) 

Evelyn.  Memoirs,  vol.  I.  Naples,  Feb.  7,  1645. 

These  sentiments  have  obtained  almost  in  all  ages  and 
places,  though  not  without  interspersion  of  certain  corrupt 
additaments. — Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  62. 

It  [Trinity  Island]  lies  in  the  latitude  of  56°  36',  and  in 
tlie  longitude  of  205°,  and  between  two  and  three  leagues 
from  the  continent ;  which  space  is  interspersed  with  small 
islands  and  rocks. — Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  ill.  c.  7. 

INTER-.SPIRA'TION.  See  Inspire.  Bp.HaU 
seems  to  mean — 

An  inspirution  at  intervals. 

What  gracious  respits  are  here,  what  favourable  interspi- 
rations,  as  if  God  bade  me  to  recollect  myself,  and  invited 
me  to  meet  him  by  a  seasonable  humiliation. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  2. 

INTER-STE'LLAR.     LatSlella,  sl  star. 
The  space,  the  sky, — between  or  among  the 
stars. 

[This]  may  appear  (to  omit  other  arguments)  by  what 
later  astronomers  have  observed  concerning  the  free  and 
unresisted  motion  of  such  comets  as  have,  by  a  trajection 
through  the  Eetlier,  for  a  long  time  wandered  through  the 
celestial  or  interstellar  part  of  the  universe. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

The  interstellar  part  of  the  world,  if  I  may  so  stile  it, 
bears  so  very  great  a  proportion  to  the  globes,  and  their 
atmospheres  too,  if  other  stars  have  any  as  well  as  the  earth, 
that  it  is  almost  incomparably  greater  in  respect  of  them, 
than  all  our  atmosphere  is  in  respect  of  the  clouds. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  250. 

INTE'R-STICE.A       Fr.  Interstice ,-   U.  Inler- 

Intersti'tial.  ystizio;  Sp. Inlerslicio :  Lat. 

Ixtersti'tiox.  J  Interstitium,  space,  standing 
between,  (inter,  and  sto,  stiti,  to  stand.) 

Space  standing  or  situate  between ;    space  or 
time  intervening. 
The  firste  periferie  of  all 
Engendreth  mist,  and  ouermore 
The  dewes,  and  the  frostes  hore. 
After  thilke  intersticion. 
In  whiche  thei  take  impression. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 

For  when  the  aiery  interstices  are  filled,  and  as  much  of 
the  salt  of  the  ashes  as  the  water  will  imbibe  is  dissolved, 
there  remains  a  gross  and  terreous  portion  at  the  bottom. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

The  like  is  observable  in  oyled  paper,  wherein  the  inlersti- 
tialt  divisions  being  continuated  by  the  accession  of  oyl,  it 
becometh  more  transparent,  and  admits  the  visible  rayes 
with  less  umbrosity.— /rf.  74.  b.  ii.  c.  1 . 

By  this  experiment,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  third 
receiver  in  the  former  experiment,  we  may  conjecture,  that 
wine  doth  hinder  the  fermentation  of  peaches,  if  it  be  in  a 
sufficient  quantity :  but  here  the  wine  was  not  sufficient, 
because  the  pieces  of  that  peach,  which  was  cut.  did  fill  the 
whole  receiver,  so  that  no  room  was  left  for  the  wine,  but 
in  the  interstices.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5S2. 

So  that  the  water  which  at  first  had  gained  upon  our 
pumps,  was  what  came  in  at  the  interstices  between  the 
stone  and  the  edges  of  the  hole  that  received  it. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 

How  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued 
vacuity,  and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  unfilled,  even  in 
the  most  tumultuous  hurries  of  business,  and  the  most 
eager  vehemence  of  pursuit.— iJomS/cr,  No.  8. 

INTER-TA'IN.t;.  ^      Also  anciently,  and  now 

Interta'iner.  >  usually,  written  Enter. 

iNTERT.'i'iNMENT.  }  To  keep  or  hold,  to 
take,  admit,  or  receive  among,  (sc.)  as  a  guest, 
companion,  servant,  or  soldier;  to  treat  as  such; 
to  give  harbour  to.     See,  more  fully.  Entertain. 

Accipit  hominem  nemo  melius  prorsus,  nee  prolixius,  he 
inlerteineth  a  ma,  no  ma  in  the  worlde  better,  not  more 
sumptuously.— L/'dai.  Flowres,  fol.  109. 


INT 


For  tlie  Arverni,  and  other  nations,  (by  their  example,) 

both  jf  France  and  also  about  the  Alpes,  not  only  received 

and  iiUerleined  him,  but  also  accompanied  him  to  the  warre. 

Hollavd.  Livivs,  p.  657. 

[Tlie  king!  beinj;  in  his  nature  and  constitution  of  minde 
not  very  apprehensiue  or  forecasting  of  future  euents  a  farre 
off,  but  an  inUrtainsr  of  fortune  by  the  day,  resolued  to  rest 
vpon  the  title  of  Lancaster. — Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  5. 


INTER-TA'LK,  v.     To  tal 
conversation  one  with  another. 


or  hold    talk   or 


Amongst  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd, 

Love  and  my  sitjhs  thus  inferlafk'd  : 

"  Tell  me  (said  I  in  deep  distress) 

TVhere  may  I  find  my  shepherdess."— Careio.  Enquiry. 

INTER-TA'NGLE,  v.     See  Intangle. 
To  tie,  to  bind  one  with  another ;  to  involve  or 
enfold  one  within  another. 

You  talk  of  Pirithous  and  Theseus'  love  ; 

Theirs  has  more  ground,  is  more  maturely  season'd. 

More  buckled  with  strong  judgement,  and  their  needs 

The  one  of  th'  other  may  be  said  to  water 

Taeii  intertangled  roots  of  love. 

Beaum.  S,-  Fletch.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

INTER-TE'XTURE.  An  interweaving;  a 
weaving,  or  enfolding,  or  inwrapping  one  thing 
around  another. 

And  because  the  rabble  were  the  laughers,  they  knew  how 
to  m.ake  them  roar  aloud  with  a  slovenly  and  wanton  word, 
when  they  understood  not  the  salt  and  ingenuity  of  a  witty 
and  useful  answer  or  reply,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inter- 
iextures  of  Aristophanes'  comedies. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  23. 

For  I  have  lov'd  the  rural  walk  through  lanes. 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbling  sheep. 
And  skiited  thick  with  intirtexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs.  Cowper.  Tasli,  b.  i. 

INTER-TU'RBER.     Interrupter,  disturber. 
The  world  percase  fantazing  us  to  be  an  inlerhirher  of  the 
peace  rather  than  an  indifferent  mediator. 

Hen.  nil.  to  Wyait,  Ma;y,  15JS, 

INTER-TWI'NE,  v.     See  Entwine. 
To  twine,  twist,  wreathe,  or  fold  between  or 
among. 
■\Vherever,  under  some  concourse  of  shades, 
"Whose  branching  arms  thick  inferwin'd  might  shield 
From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter'd  head. 

Milton.  Paradise  Eegained,  b.  iv. 
Fresh  flow'rs,  which  twists  of  ivy  intertwine, 
Mingling  a  running  foliage,  close  the  next  design. 

Croxall.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  vi. 
My  dwelling  stands— a  sweet  recluse  abode! 
And  o'er  my  darken'd  casement  intertwine 
The  fragrant  briar,  the  woodbine,  and  the  vine. 

Scott,  Ed.  1.  Rural  Scenery. 

INTER-TWI'STED.  Twist;  i.  e.  twiced, 
twic'd,  twist.      See  Entwist. 


.  Caractacus. 

Blue  crystal  vault,  and  elemental  fires, 
That  in  the  ethereal  fluid  blaze  and  breathe. 
Thou  tossing  main,  Avhose  snaky  branches  wreathe 

This  pensile  orb  with  intertwisted  gyres. 

Jones.  Hymn  to  Narayena. 

VNTER-VAL.  Tr.  Intervnlle ;  It.  Intervallo  ; 
Sp.  Inli'rvalo  ;  LsLt. Intervallum,  (inter,  and  vallum,) 
spatium  inter  cervos  sive  varos  in  vallo  castrensi 
positos,  (Vossius. )  The  space  between  the  stakes 
fixed  in  the  vallum  or  wall  of  a  camp.  Applied, 
generally,  to — 

The  space  between,  time  between  ;  any  points 
(in  space  or  time ;)  intermediate  distance,  distance 
between  ;  pause,  cessation,  respite. 

This  is  the  freshest,  the  most  busie  and  stirring  inlertall, 
or  time  befweene,  that  husbandmen  have. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  26. 

Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  for  now 

'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  w.as  left, 

A  dreadfuU  intervall,  and  front  to  front 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 

Of  hideous  length.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi. 

And,  if  thou  canst  a  vacant  minute  find 
From  heavenly  joys,  that  interval  afibrd 
To  thy  sad  children  and  thy  mourning  lord. 

Dryden.  Eleanora. 


INT 

I  have  not  indeed  yet  read  it,  since  it  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly copied  for  me  during  the  interval  in  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  amuse  myself  with  literature. 

Jones.  Hymns  to  Pracrili.  Argument. 

INTER-VE'INED.      Interlined  as  with  veins. 

From  his  side  two  rivers  flow'd 

Th'  one  winding,  the  other  strait  and  left  between 
Fair  champain  with  less  rivers  intervein'd. 
Then  meeting,  joyn'd  their  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

INTER -VE'NE,  v.  "\       Fr.  Intervenir;  It.  /»- 
[nterve'ne,  n.  I  iervenire ;  Sp.  Intervenir,- 

Interve'ment.  V  Lat.     Inter  -  venire,     to 

Interve'nience.  j  come'between  or  among, 

Inteeve'nt,  v.  I  (inter,    and    venire,     to 

Interve'.vtion.  J  come.) 

To  come  between  or  among ;   to  interpose,  fo 
intercede. 
For  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  ;n(cri>pncandsmiles.—.l/!7/ori.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

We  may  take  notice,  that  though  marriage  is  indissoluble, 
yet  these  espousals,  or  contracts  of  a  future  marriage,  are 
not  so;  many  things  may  i»<fit>cne  betwixt  this  engagement 
by  promise,  and  that  full  and  compleat  solemnization,  which 
may  break  ofi'  the  match. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  Case  6. 

They  [Buckingham  and  Olivarez]  had  some  sharper  and 
some  milder  differences,  which  might  easily  happen  in  such 
an  intervene  of  grandees,  both  vehement  in  the  parts  which 
they  svinyed.—Religuia  Wottoniame,  p.  287. 

But  all  these  interrenieni  miseries  are  sleight  in  com- 
parison of  the  last  and  utmost  eviUs,  death. 

Bp.  Hall.  Of  Contentation,  §  17. 

[God  hath  the  appellation  or  relation  of  a  father]  by  special 
susception,  or  undertaking,  either  without  an  intervenient 
contract,  or  by  an  intervenient  contract. 

Hale.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

So  that  even  at  this  day  the  univocal  generation  of  man 
(yea,  and  of  all  perfect  animals)  is  no  less  the  efficiency  of 
Almighty  God  than  it  was  in  the  first  production  of  it, 
though  it  be  more  remote  in  respect  of  the  intervenience 
of  more  successive  instrument,il  causes. 

Id.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  3.35. 

To  Ida  he  descends,  and  sees  from  thence 

Juno  and  Pallas  haste  the  Greeks'  defence  : 

Whose  purpose,  his  command,  by  Iris  given, 

Doth  intervcnt.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  viii. 

The  species  not  only  of  sensible  objects,  but  even  of 
notions  of  the  mind,  are  preserved  in  the  memory  without 
confusion  and  dissipation,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time, 
and  intervention  of  infinite  variety  of  objects. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  20. 

[The  marquis  proposed]  that  after  the  publication  com- 
missioners may  be  appointed  on  both  sides  to  meet  upon  it, 
and  the  mediators  desired  by  both  parties  to  intervene  like- 
wise by  their  commissioners,  for  the  better  composing  of 
any  difference  that  may  arise  between  the  parties. 

Sir  W.  Temple  to  Lord  Arlington,  March  22,  16C8. 

But  a  law  is  then  properly  dispensed  with,  when  it  is 
capable  of  being  obeyed  ;  and  the  person  capable  of  yielding 
such  obedience  to  it,  is  yet,  by  an  intervenient  power,  dis- 
charged from  his  obligation  to  obey. — South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  6. 

"When  conscious  guilt  arrests  the  mind, 

Avenging  furies  stalk  behind. 

And  sickly  fancy  intervenes. 

To  dress  the  visionary  scenes.— Co//on.    The  Night  Piece. 

Till  in  soft  steam 

From  Ocean's  bosom  his  light  vapours  drawn. 


INTER -VE'RT,u.  Fr.  Intervertir;  Lat.  In- 
vertere,  to  turn  between  or  among. 

To  turn  another  way  ;  "  to  convej',  or  turn  the 
wrong  way ;  hence,  to  purloyn,"  (Cotgrave.)  See 
Invert. 


That  bee  also  shortly  would  give  infonnation.  that  Palla- 
dius  being  sent  as  an  upright  and  uncorrupt  notarie,  had 
interverted  and  conveyed  all  the  souldiours'  donative  to  his 
own  proper  gaine.— id.  Ammianus,  p.  347. 


I'NTER-VIEW.  Also  anciently  Enter.  Fr. 
S'entrevoir,  to  behold  or  visit  one  another. 

A  view  or  visit  between  or  among  persons. 

Hall  the  chronicler  viesEntervieu  as  a  verb.  See 
in  v.  Familiar. 


INT 

■Ry  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview, 

By  all  desires,  which  thereof  did  ensue, 

By  our  long  striving  hopes,  by  that  remorse, 

Which  my  words  masculine,  persuasive  force 

Begot  in  thee,  and  by  the  memory 

Of  hurts,  which  spies  and  rivals  threaten'd  me, 

I  calmly  beg.- — Donne.  Funeral  Elegies.  On  his  Wife. 

Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows, 
'Tis  the  last  interview  that  fate  allows  ! 

Bryden.  Virgil.  .Xneis,  b.  vi. 

And  in  October  [l.'i32]  he  passed  the  seas,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  French  king ;  where  all  the  most  obliging 
compliments  that  were  possible  passed  on  both  sides  with 
great  magnificence,  and  a  firm  union  was  concerted  about 
all  their  aflairs.-BurKri.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1533. 

INTER-VI'SITING,  n.  Lat.  Inter,  and  visit- 
are,  to  see  or  go  to  see  frequently,  from  vis-ere,  to 
see  or  go  fo  see. 

A  going  to  see  each  other ;  a  visiting  one  with 
another. 
And  after  having  finish'd  all  the  rite 

Of  compliment  and  intervisiting. 
He  humbly  craves  dismission,  that  he  might 

Retire  awhile,  t'  attend  the  managing 
And  setting  of  his  country  bus'ness  right. 


Daniel.  Civil  Wars, 


.  viii. 


INTER-VO'LVE,  v.  Lat.  Intervolvere,  inter, 
and  volvere,  to  roll.      See  Involve. 

To  roll  between  or  among,  to  roll  different 
things  among  themselves. 

Mazes  intricate, 

Kccentric,  intervolv'd,  yet  regular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  T. 
Great  Artist !    Thou,  whose  finger  set  aright 
This  exquisite  machine,  with  all  its  wheels. 
Though  intervolv'd,  exact.— Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 


INTER-WE'AVE, 

Interwe'aving,  ?!.         f  weave. 
To  intermix  by  iveaving  amonj 
to  intermingle  the  texture. 

I  insert  oft,  out  of  the  British  story,  what  I 
you  not  to  credit.  Of  that  kind  are  those  proph^ 
Merline  sometime  interwoven.— Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  Pref. 


Also  Enter.    See  In- 
;ave. 

to  interlace, 

mportune 


Seeing  the  evangelical  precept  forbids  churchmen  to  inter- 
meddle with  worldly  employments,  what  inl,nr,-nrings,  or 
interworkings  can  knit  the  minister  and  the  magistrate  in 
their  several  functions,  to  the  regard  of  any  precise  cor- 
respondency ^.—Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

This  may  be  explained  [continues  Eleutherius)  by  a  piece 
of  cloth  made  of  white  and  black  threads  in/erji/oKSK,  wherein 
though  the  whole  piece  appear  neither  white  nor  black,  but 
of  a  resulting  colour,  that  is  grey,  yet  each  of  the  white  and 
black  threads,  that  compose  it,  remains  what  it  was  before. 
Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  503. 

They  fabricate  a  great  many  white  mats,  which  are  strong, 
with  many  red  stripes,  rombuses,  and  other  figures  inter- 
woven on  one  side  ;  and  often  pretty  large. 

Cook.  Tliird  Voyage,  b.  iii,  c.  12, 

That  the  Roman  republic  was  generally  a  tumultuous 
government,  and  owed  its  preservation  (as  already  observed) 
to  a  despotic  principle,  which  happened  fortunately  to  be 


Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  2.  i 
INTER- WI'SH,  V.     To  u-ish  mutually. 


Donne.  The  Curse. 

INTER-WO'RKING,  n.  See  Interweave, 
the  quotation  from  Milton. 

I'NTER-WORLDS.  Worlds  within  or  among 
ivorlds. 

Nor  an  easie  matter  is  it  for  a  man  to  find  out  a  new 
cause,  unless  withal,  he  do  set  down  a  new  aire,  strange 
water,  and  such  meats  as  our  forefathers  never  tasted  of, 
imagining,  that  they  are  run  hither  to  us  and  never  before 
out  of  (I  wot  not  what)  other  worlds  :  or  imaginary  inter- 
worlds  and  spaces  between. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  640. 

INTER-WOU'NDING.   Wounding  each  other, 
mutually. 
Hence  discontented  sects  and  schisms  arise ; 
Hence  interwounding  controversies  spring, 
That  feed  the  simple,  and  offend  the  wise. 

Daniel.  Musophilus. 

INTER-WRE'ATHED.     See  Enweeath. 
Wreathed,  twisted,   or  twined  among ;    inter- 
twined. 


INT 

Sfy.  harpy  yoi  ih,  crown  d  wrth  a  l;oav'nly  ray 
Of  Ibe  trst  flamt ,  bnd  interwre.it'ird  bay, 
Inft-'nu  my  acul  in  lal:oiii'to  begin, 
los,  or  anthems,  paeans,  cr  a  hymn. 

Lovetace.  Posilmma,  pt.  ii.  To  Mr.  E.  R. 

INTE'STATE.    "^        Fr.   Intestat ;      It.  Intes- 
Inte'stacy.  \tato;     Sp.  Intestado ;    Lat. 

Inte'stahle.         J  Intestatus,    in,    (priv.)    and 
testatus,  from  testari,  to  make  a  will,  or  testament. 
Without  making  or  having  made  a  will,  or  in- 
strument in  writing,  testifying  the  will. 

Whose  goods,  dying  intestate,  came  to  the  disposition  of 
Dr.  Parker,  then  being  in  the  office  of  vice-chancellor. 

Strype.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1575. 
In  case  a  person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods 
as  were  tentabte,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  the'whole  of 
them,  he  was,  and  is,  said  to  die  iiilestale. 

Blaclistone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  32. 

The  statute  3!  Edward  III.  c.  U.  provides,  that,  incase  of 

inlcstacij,  the  ordinary  shall  depute  the  nearest  and  most 

lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  administer  his  goods;  which 

administrators  are  put  upon  the  same  footing,  with  regard 

to  suits  and  to  accounting,  as  executors  appointed  by  will. 

/(/.  lb. 

2.  Such  persons,  as  are  intesiahle  for  want  of  liberty  or 

freedom  of  will,  are  by  the  civil  law  of  various  kinds  ;  as 

Prisoners,  captives,  and  the  like.     But  the  law  of  England 

does  not  make  such  persons  absolutely  inteslable. — Id.  lb. 

INTE'STINE,  arf/-. -X       Fr.  Intestin;    It.    and 
Inte'stixe,  n.  >  Sp-   Intestino ;    Lat.   In- 

Inte'stinal.  J  testinus,  inward,  internal, 

(from  intxts,  within. ) 

Inward,   internal ;    within   (sc.   a  kingdom  or 

state,  &c. )  and,  consequentially,  domestic.      The 

noun  is  applied  to — 

The  interior  passages  of  the  body ;  the  intrails, 

bowels,  guts. 

Hereof  arj-se  these  intestine  bafails  betwixt  the  crysfen 
kynges)  to  prepare  the  waye  more  esey  for  the  Turke  to 
inuade  vs. — Joi/e.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 

T)Ht.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  1 
Qu.  Windy  atturnies  to  their  clients'  woes, 
Avery  succeeders  of  intestine  ioyes, 
Poore  breathing  orators  of  miseries, 
Let  them  haue  scope.— 5AaAe«.  Rich.  III.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
O  thou  that  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody  inun- 
dations, and  the  succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war,  soaking 
the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  pity  the  sad  and  ceaseless 
revolution  of  our  swift  and  thick-coming  sorrows. 

Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
It  i."  confounded  wi'V  the  intestinal  excretions  and  egea- 
tions  of  the  belly.— 25;  oich.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  13. 

In  tills  confusion  while  their  work  they  ply. 

The  winds  augmnt  the  winter  of  the  sky, 

Ar.d  wage  inteslif.e  wars ;  the  suffering  .seas 

Are  toss'd,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  please. 

Onjden.  Quid.  Melam.  b.  s. 
It  sleeps ;  and  th'  icy  touch 

Of  unprolific  winter  has  impress'd 

A  cold  stagnation  on  th'  intestine  tide. 

Cou-per.  Task;  b.  vi. 

The  different  length  of  the  intestines  in  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  animals  has  been  noticed  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  shortest,  I  believe,  is  that  of  some  birds  of  prey,  in 
which  the  intcslinal  canal  is  little  more  than  a  straight 
passage  from  the  mouth  to  tile  vent.  The  longest  is  the 
deer  kind.— Paleij.  Natural  Pliilosophy,  c.  12.  s.  4. 

IN-THIRST,  V.  A.  S.  Thirst-an,  sitire,  to  feel  a 
dryness ;   and,  consequentially,  to  desire  to  drink. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  dry  or  thir.?ty. 

Using  our  pleasure  as  the  traveller  doth  water,  not  as  the 
drunkard  does  wine,  whereby  he  is  inflamed  and  inlliirsled 
t\icmore.—Bp.  Hall.  Cliristian  Moderation,  To.  i.  s.S. 

IN-THRALL,  t'.     Also  J?n.  1 

To  reduce  or  subject,  to  servitude  or  slavery  ; 
under  the  dominion  of  a  master  or  tyrant ;  to  en- 
slave, to  deliver  over,  to  consign  to,  to  hold  or 
keep  in,  bondage. 

Whose  charming  beauty,  and  bewitching  grace 
Ottimes  the  prince  himself  inttiralls  in  fetters  base. 

P.  Flelclier.  Tlie  Purple  Island,  c.  5. 

She  shall  spoil  and  havnck  your  estates,  disturb  your  ease, 
diminish  your  honour,  inltirall  your  liberty  under  the  swel- 
ling mood  of  a  proud  clergy,  who  will  not  serve  or  feed  your 
souls  with  spiritual  food. 

Milton.  Reason,  of  Cliurcli  Government,  b.  ii.  Conclusion. 

All !  why,  all  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 
Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall? 

For  Spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow. 
And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  iniliral. 

Beattie.  Ttie  Hermit. 


INT 

IN-Tliy  ONE,t'.  1       Also  En. 

I.NTni>oiNZE.  >-      To  place  upon  a  throne 

Inthdoniza'tion.J  or  seat;  emphatically  ap- 
plied to  the  seat  of  potentates  ;  to  seat,  as  in 
power  or  authority  ;  to  hold  or  occupy  the  seat  of 
power,  of  sovereignty. 

In  Leland  is  a  minute  account  oi  thu  inthroniza- 
tion  (intronizutio)  of  Abp.  Warhara,  an.  1504. 

His  pacience  and  his  simplesse 
Hath  set  hyra  in  to  highe  noblesse. 
Thus  was  he  pope  canonised 

With  great  honour,  and  intronised.—Gower.  Con.  .4.  b.  ii. 
The  cardlnall  had  a  skafTolde  made  for  him  in  the  toppe 
of  the  steyers  before  the  quyer  dore.  where  he  him  selfe  with 
3C  abboles.  mitied  priors  and  bishoppes,  and  he  in  his  whole 
pompe  mitrc-ii  (whioh  Barnes  had  spoken  against)  sate  there 
intliro7Uied.-Barnes.   Workcs.  Life,  p.  i. 
The  mountain  is  the  king  :  and  he  it  is  alone 
Above  the  otlier  soils  that  nature  doth  intlirone. 

Draylon.  Polij-Ollion,  s.  7. 
To  Daphles,  by  adoption,  theare 

Inllironized  a  king, 
He  diners  yeares  good  fortune  had 
Successiue  in  each  thing. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

The  new  archbishop  Roger  first  went  to  his  see  at  Yorke, 
where  after  lie  had  receiued  his  intlironization.  and  set  his 
businesse  there  in  order,  he  tooke  his  iournie  towards  Rome 


Twelve  thrones  were  designed  for  them,  and  a  promise 
made  of  their  intlironization,  [the  apostles.] 

Bp.  Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  pt.iii.  Dis.  16. 
Yet  hence,  iniliron'd  in  venerable  state. 
Proud  Hospitality  dispens'd  her  store. 

Warlon.   Written  at  Vale  Royal  Abbey,  (1777.) 

IN-TICE,  V.  ^       Anciently  also,  and  now  more 
Inti'cement.    >  commonly,  En.    To  tice,  (in  the 
Intt'cingly.   J  North,  the  common  word,)  or 
entice,  is, — 

To  allure,  to  tempt,  to  hold  out,  or  offer,  or 
present  allurements  or  temptations ;  to  throw  out 
or  offer  baits. 

And   also  by  the  inlyssement  of  yll  tale-tellers)  a  great 
variance  fell  betwene  Kynge  Henry  &  his  brother  Robert. 
R.  Brv.nnc,  p.  102.  Note. 
Howe  may  it  be  that  snow  and  ise 

ingender  heate? 
Or  how  may  glare  and  frost  inlise 
a  fervent  sweate  ? 

Turbervile.  Of  the  Time  he  first  began  to  Loue,  ^c. 

He  was  an  euil  coiiseltor  to  ye  kinges  father,  in  Using  hi  to 

many  thinges  highlye  redoudig  to  ye  minishing  of  his  honor. 

Sir  T.  More.   tVorkes,  p.  56. 

Who  so  is  seasoned  with  this  salte.  can  by  no  maner  of 

inlicemenles  bee  corrupted,  and  fall  from  the  puritie  of  the 

spirite  of  the  ghospeW.—  Udal.  Mark,  c.  9. 

I  ravish  every  eye  with  my  inticivg  cheer. 

Draylon.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 
■Whatever  lust,  or  wine,  or  witchery,  threat,  or  inlicement, 
avarice,  or  ambition,  hath  joined  together,  faithful  with  un- 
faithful, christian  with  antichristian,  hate  with  hate,  or  hate 
-with  Jove,  shall  we  say  this  is  Gods  joining  ? 

Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

She  strikes  a  lute  well 

Sings  most  inlirinfily. 

Beaum.  S;  Flelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  ii.  sc. !. 

While  the  fond  soul. 

Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss. 

Still  paints  th'  illusive  form  ;  the  kindling  grace  ; 

Th'  intieing  smile  ;  the  modest-seeming  eye. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

I'NTIM  ATE,  V.  ^       Fr. Intimer  ;   It. Intimarc  ; 

I'ntimate,  adj.       j    Sp.  Intimar;    Lat.  Intimare, 

I'ntimately.  {from  intimus  _;   w(i;nos  animi 

I'ntimacy.  jsensus  aperire,  patefacere  ; 

Intima'tion.  I  to  open  or  disclose  the  in- 

I'ntime.  J  most   feelings   or   thoughts. 

As  now  most  generally  applied,  to  intimate  is, — 

To  disclose,  to  signify  (the  inmost  or  secret 
thoughts  or  purposes)  by  hints  or  insinuations  ;  to 
signify  by  slight  mention,  to  hint,  to  insinuate. 

As  in  Hall  and  Spenser,  to  disclose  or  impart ; 
to  make  known,  to  manifest. 

Intimate,  adj.— (hwo.';^-  (met.)  familiar  or  ac- 
quainted with,  admitted  to,  our  inmost  thoughts 
or  feelings,  our  private  concerns. 

The  coniuratoures  perceyuinge  by  the  lacke  of  the  Duke 
of  Aumerles  comyng,  and  also  seying  no  preperacion  made 
there  for  the  kynges  comraing,  imagined  wyth  themselfes 
that  their  enterpryse  was  intimate  and  published  to  the 
T&ynz.— Hall.  Hen.  IF.  an.  ). 
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INT 

TOiiche  answer  declared  to  the  Kyng  of  Scottes.  he  in- 
cotinent  dyd  prodayme  and  intimate  open  warre  ag.iynst 
the  Kyng  of  England,  with  blud,  fire,  and  sweard. 

Hall.  Uen.ir.  an.  1. 
Thecopanye  of  man  and  woman  indaunsynge,  they  boihe 
obseruynge  one  nombre  and  tyme  in  their  meuynges,  was 
nat  begonne  without  a  speciall  consyderation,  as  welle  for 
the  necessarie  coniunction  of  those  two  persons,  as  for  the 
intimation  of  sondry  virtues  :  whiche  be  by  them  repre- 
sented.—Sir  T.  i'/yo(.  Tlie  Governoi-r,  b.i.  c.21. 
Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 
His  inward  griefe,  by  meanes  to  him  well  knowne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iii.  c.  9, 


Which  with  more  fervour  still  doth  intimate 
Her  too-deep  settled  and  inveterate  wrong. 

Drayton.  Tlie  Barons'  IFars,  b.  i. 

If  it  were  so  needful  before  the  fall,  when  man  was  much 
more  perfect  in  himself,  how  much  more  is  it  needful  now 
against  all  the  sorrows  and  casualties  of  this  life,  to  have  an 
intimate  and  speaking  help,  a  ready  and  reviving  associate 
in  marriage.— 71/iHon.  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  b.i.  c.4. 

Henceforth  let  them  who  condemn  the  assertion  of  this 
book  for  new  and  licentious,  be  sorry;  lest,  while  they  tliink 
to  be  of  the  graver  sort,  and  take  on  them  to  be  teachers, 
they  expose  themselves  rather  to  be  pledg'd  up  and  down  by 
men  wlio  intimately  know  them,  to  the  discovery  and  con- 
tempt of  their  ignorance  and  presumption. — Id.   Tetrach 

[The  Consuls]  caused  the  Latine  feasts  and  holidaies  to 
be  jmblished  against  the  very  first  d,iy  that  possibly  they 
might,  with  an  intimation  that  they  would  goe  straight  into 
their  province.— i/o«a«rf.  Lirivs,  p.  1121. 

By  reason  whereof  they  made  an  edict,  with  an  intima- 
tion, that  whosoever  killed  a  stork  should  be  banished  his 
country.— W.  Plutarch,  p.  1070. 

In  that  consideration  [the  composition  or  dissolution  of 
mixed  bodies]  which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and 
requires  an  inlime  application  of  the  agents,  water  hath  the 
principality andexcessover  earth.— Di^Sy.OflSod/cs,  c. 5.  s.O. 

Mr.  Plott,  who,  as  he  since  informed  me,  had  prevailed 
with  them  to  propose  this  treaty,  earnestly  pressed  me  to 
lay  hold  on  the  opportunity ;  intimating  by  his  words  and 
gestures,  that  if  I  refused  it,  I  should  not  have  another. 

Ludlow.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

The  design  was  to  assign  him  an  intimate,  whose  intellect 
as  much  corresponded  with  his,  as  did  the  outward  form. 

Government  of  tlie  Tongue. 

What  is  the  cause  now  a  days  that  none  associate,  accom- 
pany, and  visit  one  another  with  that  peculiar  friendliness,' 
inlimacy,  and  familiarity,  with  which  the  Romanists  visit 
the  nonconformists,  and  tlie  nonconformists  them  ? 

South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  1. 

These  he  proposed  in  discourse,  without  mentioning  the 
Kingof  England,  or  giving  the  least  intimation,  that  he  was 
sent  by  him,  till  he  once  discovered  their  opinions, 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1530. 

The  future  state  will  be  a  state  of  retribution  ;  that  is,  of 
reward  to  the  good,  and  of  punishment  to  the  wicked.  This 
is  intimated  bv  many  considerations  ;  which  prove,  not  only 
that  a  future  state,  if  there  be  one,  will  be  a  state  of  retri- 
bution, but  prove  also,  that  there  will  be  a  future  state. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  App. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to  hold  the  sportsman's 
amusement  in  abhorrence. — Cowper.  Treatment  of  his  Hares. 

Nor  can  we  suppose  him  partial  out  of  friendship  ;  for 
there  appears  not  to  have  been  any  intimacy  between  him 
[John]  and  Christ.— Jor/!«.  On  the  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  5. 

The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson  intimately, 
"  observed,  that  he  always  talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon 
oa.t\\:'— Murphy.  Tlic  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

If  they  [the  Sadducees]  had  rejected  the  prophets,  he 
[Josephus]  would  have  charged  them  with  it  expressly,  and 
not  have  left  us  to  collect  it  from  oblique  hints  and  dark 
intimations. — Jortin,  vol.  i.  Of  the  Sadducees,  App, 

IN-TI'MIDATE,  u.  >      Fr.Intimider;  It.Iniimi- 
Intimida'tion.  i  dire ;    Sp.  Intimidar,   in, 

and  timid  US;  Lat.  from  iimere,  to  fear. 

Fr.  Intimider, — to  fear,  (cause  to  fear,)  to  skare, 
terrific,  affright,  (Cotgrave.) 

When  a  government  is  firm,  and  factions  are  weak,  the 
making  some  public  examples  may  intimidate  a  faction 
otherwise  disheartened. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1553 

A  musket  was,  therefore,  fired  over  them,  but  finding  it 

did  them  no  harm,  they  seemed  rather  to  be  provoked  than 

intimidated,  and  I  therefore  fired  a  four-pounder,  charged 

with  grape-shot,  wide  of  them  :  this  had  a  better  eifect. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 
Before  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  or  at  least,  during 
the  reigns  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  a  government  by  force;  that  is,  the 
king  carried  bis  measures  in  parliament  by  intimidation. 

Paley.  Moral  Philosoplty,  b.  vi.  e.7, 


INT 

INTI'RE.      'i       Also  and  perhaps  more  com- 
Inti'rely.        Vmonlyi'n.      Vr.Enlier;    It.  In- 
In'Ti'reness.  J  tiero ;   Sp.Eyitiro:   hdX.  Integer. 
See  Integek. 

Untouched,  and,  thus,  unsoiled,  incorrupt,  un- 
mixed, unmingled,  pure ;  all  or  whole ;  undivided, 
unshared,  unbroken ;  full,  complete  ;  unbroken, 
(sc. )  in  bodily  strength  ;  undivided,  (sc.)  in  afl'ec- 
tion,  attachment,  or  fidelity ;  and,  thus,  sincere, 
faithful. 

In  this  pTesent  life,  now  here 

Nothing  abieth,  in  his  fairencsse 
Saut'  women  aie  be  found  inters 
And  deuoid  of  doublenesse. 

Chaucer.  Balade.  WomeT),  their  Tmublenesse. 

Julius  Cfe.sar,  after  he  had  the  inticr  gouernaunce  and 
dominion  of  the  empyre  of  Rome,  neuer  omitted  labour  and 
diligence  as  well  in  commune  causes  as  priuate,  concernynge 
the  defence  and  assistance  of  innocetes. 

Sir  T.  EUjot.  The  Govcrnovr,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

Tliey  come  to  the  kinge,  (not  first  of  all  accusinge  Daniel,) 
for  that  they  knew  the  kinge  loued  him  so  intierly. 

Jotje.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  6. 
In  Mona  Isle,  thrust  from  the  British  land, 
As  (since  it  needed  nought  of  other's  store) 
It  would  ivtiire  be,  and  a  part  no  more. 
There  liv'd  a  maid. 

Broiene.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  li.  s.  5. 

Vou  like  some  fatal  king  (who  .ill  men  hears 
Yet  trusts  intirely  none)  your  trust  mistake, 

As  too  much  weight  for  one  :  one  pillar  bears 
Weight  that  would  make  a  thou.sand  shoulders  ake. 

Bavcnant.  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  c.  Z. 


Moses  had  before  spok 
shine  before?  I  cannot  lay 
trouble  of  his  passions,  for  hi 
Whither  shall  we  impute  it,  bu 
God.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Of  the  . 


INT 


th  God;  why  did  not  his  face 

the  cause  upon  the  inward 

iitnesse  was  externall. 

)/  Moses. 

Iniirenesse  with  wicked  consorts  is  one  of  the  strongest 
chaines  of  Hell,  and  bindes  us  to  a  participation  both  of  sinne 
and  punishment. — Id.  lb.  Of  Balaam. 

Motion  itself,  and  all  its  quantities  and  directions,  with 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  are  intirelij  arbitrary,  and  might 
possibly  have  been  altogether  different  from  what  they  now 
zxe.— Clarke.  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  9. 


This,  [the  Iliad,]  which  is  an  intire  scene  of  war 
slaughter,  gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
ward  .applications,  but  none  of  internal  remedies. 

tVarburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv. 


■^       Also£».    Fi:  Lififtiler ;  U. 
\  Iiititolare :  Sp.Intitular;  Lat. 


indere  tilu/i 
to  bestow  a  title 


IN-TI'TLE,  or 

Inti'tule, 

Tvtitill.Vtiov.    I    'I'u 

Inti'tling,  ?;.      J   vel 
or  name. 

To  have,  receive,  or  bestow,  a  name  or  title ,-  to 
name  or  call;  to  give  a  name  or  title,  (sc.)  as 
owner  or  possessor,  as  having  a  right  to  own  or 
possess,  as  claiinant;  and,  thus,  to  have  or  give  a 
right  or  claim. 


Yet  this  inlitleting  and  superscripcion  did  grieue  their 
myndes,  because  it  was  more  honourably  set  out  than  thei 
would  liaue  had  it.— Id.  John,  c.  19. 

Whom  chieflie  to  satisfie,  or  else  to  auoid  that  foule  blot 
of  vnthankfulnesse,  I  haue  conceiued  this  small  Poeme, 
inlitnled  by  a  generall  name  of  the  World's  Ruines. 

Spenser.  The  Ruines  of  Time,  Bed. 

But  why  have  I  hitherto  so  pleaded  the  cause,  as  if  the 
patritii  were  entirely  alone  intitvled  ami  invested  in  the 
prerogative  of  sacerdotall  dignities :  and  as  though  we  were 
not  already  possessed  of  one  ri^ht  hon  rable  and  priucipall 
priestliood '— ifoHa«c(    Livivs   p  3jC 


Hereby  [worl  s  of  mercy  and  chanty]  men  become  the 
children  of  God  Lnkevi  35  ai  d  i»f///(d  to  hismore  e^pecnl 
care  and  protection —f/'7  p  %ol  i   Scr   1 

They[Sevi"n        I  1   h 

many  strokes  c  t  I    r 

fectly  free  fiom  /    I 

to  high  pra  se — h         \ul         Its 

IN-TO     See  In     This  preposition  is  eiipressed 
by   Wilkins  in  hi?  Diagram,  as   inoting  imcard.-; 
from  the  circumfcience  towarls  the  centrt 
VOL.  I, 


And  go  ye  soone,  and  seye  ye  to  his  disciplis  that  he  is 
risen,  and  lo  he  schal  go  bifore  ye  into  Galilee,  there  ye 
schulen  se  Um.—  Wiclif  Mail.  c.  28. 

And  goe  quickelye  &  te.l  hys  disciples  that  he  is  risen  fro 
death.  And  beholde,  he  wyll  go  before  you  into  Galile,  there 
ye  schali  se  \nn\.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

IN-TO'LE RABLE.  ^     Fr.  .-.nd  .?p. Intolerahle-. 

Into'i.erabi.y.  I   It.    IiitoUerahile ;     Lat. 

Into'lerant,  adj.         \    fntolcrabili^,    that   may 

Into'lerant,  n.  |  not  be  borne,  {in,  and 

Lnto'lerance.  I  tolerabilis,  from  tolerarc, 

Into'lerating.  )  to  bear.) 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  borne  or  suffered, 
supported,  sustained,  or  »endured  ;  insufl'erablc, 
insupportable. 


Being  caiyed  from  the  banket  halfe  deade,  he  was  tor- 
mented with  so  intollerahle  paine,  that  he  desired  to  haue  a 
sworde  to  ridde  him  selfe  out  of  it  wythall. 

Goldijng.  Justine,  fol.  65. 
For  thou  art  he,  whom  my  poore  ghost  complaiues 
To  be  the  author  other  ill  vnwares, 
That  careless  hear'st  my  intollerahle  cares. 

Spenser.   Virgil.   Gnat. 


To  heap  up  riches,  that  we  may  be  rich,  or  to  throw  them 
away  upon  our  lusts,  are  both  equally  intolerable:  it  is  the 
doing  good  with  them,  that  sanctiiies  both  the  getting  and 
the  spending  thenj. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  3. 

The  places  ofl;.,:;,  •  rV 
faith,  though  tl.-  •  • 

tolerably,  or  <iu.^;  - 
reject  it.— B;).  7;./.  ,   •, 


:  by  us  for  the  Catholic 
,  they  either  wrest  in- 
y,  or  perhaps  utterly 


They  who  observed,  and  liad  once  experienced  this  inio- 
leraiiug  spirit,  ?ould  no  longer  tolerate  on  their  part. 

Shaftesbury.  Miscell.  Eefiections,  Misc.  2.  c.  2. 

The  regular  and  methodical  proceedings  of  an  aristocracy, 
are  more  intolerable  than  the  very  excesses  of  a  despotism, 
and  in  general,  much  farther  from  any  remedy. 

Bur  Ice.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

They  pressed  forward,  sometimes  walking,  sometimes 
running,  though  the  weather  was  intolerably  hot. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  1 1 . 

When  Cromwell  fought  for  pow'r,  and  while  he  reign'd 
The  proud  Protector  of  the  pow'r  he  gain'd. 
Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 
Parent  of  m.anners  like  herself  severe, 
Drew  a  rough  copy  u(  the  Christian  face. 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 


ell  h; 


ive  concluded  that  I  was  a  Jew, 

Irrant  and  a  persecutor. 

Lowlh.  Letters  to  Warburton,  p. 


It  has  long  been  clear  that  nothing  was  wanted  but  the 
power  of  carrying  the  intolerance  of  the  tongue  and  of  the 
pen  into  a  persecution  which  would  strike  at  property, 
liberty,  and  Mie.— Burke.  On  the  French  Eeeolulion. 

IN-TOMB,  V.      AUo  En. 
To  place  or  deposit  within  a  tomh  ,-  to  inter  or 
inhume  ;  to  bury,  to  put  in  the  grave. 

Soone  after  the  conquest  it  [Christ's  Church,  Dublin]  hath 
beene  much  beautified  by  Robert  Fitz  Stephans  and  Strang- 
bow  the  Erie  of  Penbroke,  who  with  his  Sonne  is  in  the 
bodie  of  the  church  intoomed. 

Stanihurst.  Description  of  Ireland,  c.  3. 


umont.  OntlieLifeofMan. 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  Cytron  steds. 
And  lay  their  guilty  limbs  on  Tyrian  beds. 
This  wretch  in  earth  inlombs  his  golden  ore. 
Hovering  and  brooding  on  his  buri'd  store. 

Drydcn.   Virgil.  Georgics,  b.  ii. 
When  Time,  like  him  of  Gaza  in  his  wrath, 
Plucl  in"  the  pillars  that  support  the  world, 
In  N  iture  s  ample  ruins  lies  inlomb'd. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

IN-TONATE,  r.  ^       V\:  Intonation  ;    U.In- 
Intonation.  \  tonare  :    Lat.  Intonare,  in, 

Into'ne,  v.  J  and  tonare;    Gr.  Tnu-oeiv, 

intcndeie,   (sc.)  vocem,   to  stretch   the  voice,  to 

shout  iloud. 

To  shout  aloud,  to  raise  the  voice  to  a  high 

pitch  (in  speaking  or  singing.) 

Intonation  is  applied  to  the  tune,  musical  in- 

fle\inn,  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice. 
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INT 

After  a  partial,  though  great  and  adorable  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  economy,  our  Saviour  once,  upon  a  famous  and 
well-known  hour,  pronounced  TeT£XeerTCii,  "  it  is  finished;" 
so,  tiien,  the  great  TereXnaiai  shall  be  intonated  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  whole  host  of  heaven. 

Harris.  On  the  SSd  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  (1739,)  p.  262. 
Sore  sighs  Sir  Gilbert,  starting  at  the  bray. 
From  dreams  of  millions,  and  three  groats  to  pay, 
So  swells  each  wind-pipe  :  ass  intones  to  ass. 
Harmonic  twang  1  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 
Whether  poetry  or  prose  were  in  question,  one  slow  and 
uniform  intonation,  consisting  of  notes  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  length,  was  exclusively  adopted. 

Mason.  On  CJmrch  Mustek,  p.  SO. 

IN-TO'RTED.     Lat.  Intorquere,  intortim,  {in, 
and  torquere,)  to  twist,  to  wrest,  to  writhe. 
With  reverend  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold, 
Which  round  th'  intorled  horns  the  gilder  roU'd, 
Bo  wrought,  as  Pallas  might  with  pride  behold. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  iii. 

IN-TO'XICATE,  V.  ^       The  It. Intossicare  is, 

Into'.mcate,  adj.  >  to  poison,  from  In,  and 

In'toxica'tion.  J   Lat.    Toxicum,    which 

some  derive  from  Ta.rns,  the  yew,  and  others 
from  Gr.  To^ov,  a  bow ;  because  applied  to  a 
something  with  which  arrows  (from  a  bow)  were 
poisoned.      In  English  to  intoxicate  is — 

To  deprive  of  reason  or  understanding,  of  the 
sound  senses,  (sub.  with  strong  drink  ; )  and,  thus, 
to  inebriate,  to  cause  to  be,  or  make,  drunken, 
(met.  with  any  strong  feeling,)  and,  thus,  to  in- 
fatuate. 

After  a  man  hath  taken  a  draught  therof,  it  leaueth  behind 
it  a  taste  like  the  taste  of  almon  milke,  and  goeth  downe 
very  pleasantly,  intoxicating  weak  braines. 

Haelstuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

It  is  maruell  but  here  be  somwhat  that  they  improue,  for 
their  mynde  is  so  intoxicate  that  there  is  nothyng,  but  they 
will  note  it  with  a  blacke  coale,  and  yet  all  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.— J'/y/A.  ll'orkes,  p.  77. 

Into  what  phrenzy  lately  art  thou  hapt. 
That  in  this  sort  intoxicates  thv  brain. 

Draylon.  Pastorals,  Ec].  5. 

And  the  Decemvir  having  his  head  intoxicate,  and  allo- 

gither  carried  way  with  unbridled  lust,  brake  forth  and  said. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  !1». 

That  that  king,  beeing  in  amitie  with  him.  and  no  wayes 
prouoked,  should  so  burne  in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to 
drinke  of  the  lees  and  dreggs  of  Perkin's  intoxication,  who 
was  euery  where  else  detected  and  discarded. 

Macon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  162. 

It  is  called  by  Isaiah,  the  cup  of  Fury,  and  the  cup  of 
Trembling,  which  God  gives  to  nations  destined  to  ruin  : 
which  makes  them  like  people  intoxicated  and  deprived  of 
that  apprehension  of  danger,  of  that  judgment  and  conside- 
ration to  prevent  it,  which  at  other  limes  they  have. 

Stillingjleet,  vo\.  ii.  Ser.  ■(. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all  those  tran- 
sient flushings  of  guilt  and  joy  which  the  poet  represents  in 
our  first  parents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to 
that  (those)  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps  of  sorrow  and  mutual 
aceusutions,  which  succeed  it,  are  conceiv'd  with  a  wonderful 
imagination,  and  described  in  very  natural  sentiments. 

King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With  modesty  and  meekness  ;  and  the  crown, 
So  dazzling  in  their  eyes,  v/ho  set  it  on. 
Was  sure  t'  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 

Cowper.  Task,  h.  v, 

Sages  after  sages  strove 

In  vain  to  filter  oflTa  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanc'd 
The  thirst  than  slak'd  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

IN-TRA'CTABLE.  •)      Also  Ih.     Fr.  Infrac- 

Intractaei'liiy.  )  table ;  It.  Intratabile ;  Sp. 
Intractable;  Lat.  Intractabili.'!,  in,  (priv.)  and  irac- 
tabilis,  from  iractarc,  to  draw,  to  draw  along,  to 
manage. 

That  cannot  be  drawn  along ;  that  cannot  be 
managed,  guided,  or  governed ;  unmanageable, 
ungovernable  ;  obstinate,  stubborn,  perverse. 

Bacon  uses  intrnctilc,  in  opposition  to  tractile, 

(qv.) 

This  place  cotayneth  an  example  of  mercye  and  clemencye 
for  kingsl  not  to  dcstroye  their  captiues)  but  to  sette  a  beter 
order  emog  them)  preseruing  the  good  and  iuste  alyue) 
and  the  intractable  and  incurable  to  suppresse  them. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  1. 
There  is  nothing  so  proud  and  insolent,  so  rough  and 
intractable,  so  savage  and  hard  to  be  lamed,  as  a  man  per- 
swaded  well  of  his  fortunate  estate. 

Holland.   Plutarch,  p.  ?41, 


INT 

All  the  liuinours  in  his  ho^y  sinlcing  down  into  his  leg, 
he  [Henry  vril.]  was  much  pained  and  became  exceeding 
frov--ard  and  in/rHc/n6/e.  . 

Biirnel.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  lo-t7. 

To  others  of  a  less  heroic  turn  of  mind,  such  who  idolize 
their  honour,  he  [Zaleucus]  holds  out  fame  and  ignominy 
as  the  inseparable  attendants  of  good  and  evil  actions ;  and, 
to  the  common  run  of  more  intractahlemi  perverse  tempers, 
he  preaches  up  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.—/rar6«r/on.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  a.  3. 

The  greater  portions  of  the  physical  system  may,  from 
the  ;n^rnr/a6;7iVy  of  matter,  he  subject  to  some  inconsider- 
able irregularities.— /d.  lb.  b.  ii.  App. 

His  excellence  consisted  in  the  purity  and  urbanity  of  his 
expression,  in  which  praise  if  he  still  fell  short  of  his  master, 
the  fault  was  not  in  him,  but  the  intractability  of  his  lan- 
guage.—//iirrf.  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

INTRA'IL,  V.  \      Also,   and   now  more  com- 

I'ntr.ails,  n.      )  monly,  En.     It  may  mean, — 

To  dratv  between  or  among,  through  and 
through,  and,  thus,  consequentially,  to  inter- 
mingle, to  interweave,  to  intertwine,  to  intwine,  to 
intwist. 

And  this  meaning  accounts  well  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  noun  to  the  boicels ;  which  are  so 
called  for  a  similar  reason.     See  Bowel. 

He  sayde  he  had  understand  that  thing  by  Aristander, 
■who  tolde  him  at  his  comming  into  the  pauilio  what  hee  had 
perceyued  in  the  beastes  intraites. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  1D5. 

On  the  other  hande  or  syde  of  the  gate,  was  set  a  pyller 
with  [which]  was  of  auncient  Romayne  woorke  borne  with 
iiii.  Ivons  of  golde.  the  pyllers  wrapped  in  a  wrethe  of  golde 
eurio'uslye  wrought  and  !»/rm//(pd.—//nM.  Hen.VIII.an.  12. 

There  were  two  priests  of  noble  houses,  (and  noble  persons 
also)  the  one  called  Cornelius,  and  the  other  Cetheus,  both 
which  were  degraded  of  their  priesthood,  because  they  had 
not  given  the  intrails  of  the  sacrificed  beast  in  order  as  tliey 
should  have  Aone.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  257. 

Many  things  are  there  inserted  which  are  drawn  from  the 
tery  intrails  of  Philosophy.— i)ri/iien.  Juvenal,  Ded. 

The  ancient  augurs  and  other  diviners  took  upon  them, 
by  the  casual  flight  of  birds,  and  the  in.spectioa  of  the 
intrails  of  beasts,  to  learn  the  will  of  heaven. 

Boyle.   Jror/iS,  vol.ii.  p.  341. 

INTRA'NCE,  i.e.  Entrance,  (qv.) 

were  also  of  the  same 
42. 

IX -TRANCE,  i'.  Also,  and  more  commonly. 
Ell.      Trance, — 

"  .\  lra?isit  or  passage  into  another  world."  To 
intrance, — 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  "  a  trance  or  swoon,  a 
great  astonishment,  an  appalment;"  to  ecstasy,  to 
transport  out  of  the  senses. 
Then,  as  intranc'd  to  heare  the  sweet  birds  sing, 
In  curled  whirlpools  she  her  course  doth  bring. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  2. 
Relate,  who  first,  who  last  resign'd  to  rest: 
Whose  heads  she  partly,  whose'  completely  blest ; 
■\Vhat  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 
The  venal  quiet,  and  inlrance  the  dull. 

Pojie.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
IN-TRANQUI'LLITY.     Inquietude,  restless- 
ness, disturbance. 

Jactations  were  used  for  some  anrasement  and  allay  in 
great  and  constant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intranquilUty 
■which  attends  most  diseases,  and  makes  men  often  impa- 
tient of  lying  still  in  their  beds. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Health  and  Long  Life. 

IN-TRANSGRE'SSIBLE.  Lat.  Transpredi, 
transgressum  ,-  to  pass  over  or  beyond,  (Jran's,  and 
grerli,  to  go  or  pass.) 

That  cannot  be  passed. 

Now  if  a  man  would  expound  the  same  more  familiarly  in 
other  words,  he  may  declare  the  former  description  in  Pha- 
drus,  after  this  sort,  namely,  that  fatal  destiny  is  a  divine 
reason  or  sentence  intransgressible  and  inevitable,  proceed- 
ing fron  a  cause  Ihat  cannot  be  diverted  or  impeached. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  859. 

IN-TRA'NSITIVE.  ■)      Lat.  In,  and  trans-ire, 

Intra'nsitively.  )  transitum,  to  go  over  or 

beyond,  (trans,  and  ire,  to  go.) 

That  cannot  or  may  not  go  or  pass  over. 

For  the  application  in  Grammar,  see  the  quota- 
tion from  Beattie. 

And  then  it  is  for  the  image  sake,  and  so  far  is  intransi- 
tive: but  whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  image  is  transitive, 
ftnd  passes  further. 

Bp.  Teylor.  Dlssuaaive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  s.  6. 


Active  verbs  are  subdivided  into  transitive  and  intransitive. 
In  the  former,  the  action  passes,  transit :— the  latter  denotes 
action  which  does  not  pass  from  the  agent  towards  any  thing 
else,  as  I  run,  I  walk.— I?efl(//i'.  Moral  Science, -pt.i.  c.l.s.  3. 

m-TRANSMU'TABLE.     See  Im. 

That  cannot  be  changed,  unchangeable. 

Some  of  the  most  learn'd  and  experienc'd  chymists  do 
affirm  quicksilver  to  be  intransmidable,  and  therefore  call 
it  liquor  alernus.—Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

IN-TRAP,i-.     Aho  En. 

To  catch,  to  apprehend,  lo  seize  in  a  trap  or 
snare,  to  insnare,  to  catch  or  take  by  guile  ;  to 
inveigle,  to  entangle. 

Perhaps  they  thinke  that  men  are  mad, 

and  once  inlrapt  in  loue 
Will  neuer  striue  to  breake  the  snare 

nor  neuer  to  remoue. 

Turberiile.  That  it  is  hurtfull  to  conceale,  ^-c. 

Doth  not  the  order  of  eharitie  binde  you  thus  to  vse 
yourselfe  towarde  all  men  ?  that  is  to  say,  neither  to  hurt 
them,  nor  to  harme  them,  neither  to  intrappe  them,  nor 
betray  them.— Barnes.  A  Supplication  to  Henry  T'lII. 

For,  through  his  traines  he  her  intrapped  hath. 
That  she  her  loue  and  hart  hath  wholly  sold 

To  him,  without  regard  of  gaine,  or  scath, 
Or  care  of  credite,  or  of  husband  old. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 


IN-TRENXH,  V.  \ 
Intre'nciunt.  > 
Intee'nchment.     J  in 


When  your 
with  no  (iefen 
thousand  snai 


my  father  died,  he  left  me  a  wide  world, 
nst  the  insults  of  fortune  but  rather  a 
niriip  me  in  the  dangers  to  which  youth 
aposed.— Taller,  No.  45. 


They  sought  occasion  from  what  he  said  to  introp  him  in 
his  discourse,  to  accuse  him  to  the  rulers,  or  to  villify  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.— //ijrrf,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  14. 

IN-TRE'A.SURE.  The  first  fol.  Shakespeare 
{Hen.  IV.)  writes  £n,  (qv. ) 

IN-TREAT,  V.  ^        Also    En,    (qv.)        Fr. 

Intre'atance.       i    Traiclev;    It.  Trnttare ;    Sp. 

Intre'atful.         >  Tratar ;    Lat.   T-ac'are  ,-  to 

Intre'atment.      I  manage,  to  handle. 

Intke'aty.  J       To  manage,  to  handle,  to 

deal  with ;  to  propose  and  receive  terms  or  con- 
ditions, to  negotiate;  also,  to  seek  for  by  treaty ; 
and,  thus,  generally,  to  seek  or  beseech,  to  ask,  to 
beg,  to  pray,  to  solicit,  to  implore. 


He  shall  gather  the  l,"ibes  together  with  his  araie,  and 
carve  them  in  hys  bosome,  and  shall  kyndlye  inlreale  those 
that  bcare  yonge.— £;6/e,  1551.  Esaye,  c.  40. 

The  first  Sondaie  in  Lent,  Stcphyn  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  preached  at  Paules  Crosse,  and  there  intreated 
of  the  Gospell  of  that  AMe.—Hall.  Hen.  fill.  an.  35. 

He  saide  if  the  bishoppo  and  he  wer  together  in  Rome 
with  the  pope,  he  knew  that  great  sommes  of  money  could 
not  saue  his  life,  but  for  the  bishoppe  there  was  no  feare, 
but  that  a  little  intreataunce  should  purchase  fauour  enough 
for  hym.—Id.  lb.  an.  32. 

The  shepherd,  ouercome  with  the  earnest  intreataunce  of 
his  owne  wife,  returned  into  the  wood,  where  he  founde  a 
bytche  geuing  the  childe  sucke,  and  defending  it  fro  fonles 
and  wilde  beastes. — Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  3. 


But  wofuU  lady,  let  me  you  intreat, 
For  to  vnfold  the  anguish  of  your  hart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecnc.  b.  i.  c.  7. 
Ah  1  (weladay)  there  is  no  end  of  paine. 
Nor  change  of  labour  may  intreated  bee. 

Id.  Virgil.  Gnat. 
And  at  my  louely  Tamora's  inireats 
I  doe  remit  these  young  mens  haynous  faults. 

Shakespeare.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


Amongst  the  rest,  which  in  that  space  befell. 
There  came  two  springals  of  full  tender  yeares, 

Farre  thence  from  forreiu  land,  where  they  did  dwell. 
To  seek  for  succour  of  her  and  her  peares, 
"With  humble  prayers  and  intrentfull  teares. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 

The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  made  an  eloquent  oration  in 
Latine,  declaring  the  cause  of  their  comming,  the  which  in 
effect  was  for  intreatment  of  peace,  loue,  and  amitie  betwixt 
the  two  TeaXmes.—Halinshed.  Scotland,  an.  1525. 

But  afterwards  she  gan  him  soft  to  shriue. 
And  wooe  with  faire  intreaty,  to  disclose 
Which  of  the  nymphs  his  heart  so  sore  did  mieue. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  12 
1H6 


INT 

All  this  her  weeping  sister  does  repeat 
To  the  stern  man,  whom  nothing  could  intreat: 
Lost  were  her  prayers,  and  fruitless  were  her  tears, 
Fate  and  great  Jove  had  stopt  his  gentle  ears. 

Waller.   Virgil.  ^neid,b.W_ 

But  many  were  the  inlrcalies  and  representations  of  the 

mother  to  gain  her  child's  consent  to  an  action,  which  she 

said  she  abhorred,  at  the  same  time  she  exhorted  her  to  it. 

Guardian,  No.  79. 

I  intreatedyour  learned  recorder  (always  ready  in  business 
in  which  you  take  concern)  to  attend. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Bristol. 

IN-TRENXH,  V.  \       Also  En. 

To  environ  with,  to  lodge 
?rencAc.?,to  surround  with, 
enclose  in,  to  fortify  with  trenches,  with  ditches, 
with  earth,  &c.  cut  or  dug  out,  and  thrown  up. 
Also,  to  cut  or  carve  out,  (sc. )  the  property  or 
right  of  another;  to  cut  into  it;  and,  thus,  to 
encroach,  to  trespass  upon. 

It  is  not  easily  apprehended  to  be  the  portion  of  her  care 
to  give  it  spiritual  milk,  and  therefore  it  intrenches  very 
much  upon  impietv  and  positive  relinquishing  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

Bp.  Taylor.   The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  Dis.  1. 
Mac.  Thou  loosest  labour, 
As  easie  may'st  thou  the  rntrenchant  ayre 
With  thy  keene  sword  impresse,  as  make  me  bleed. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  Act  V.  SC.  7. 
But  when  thou  turn'st  a  real  Inigo, 
Or  canst  of  truth  the  least  intrenchwent  pitch. 
We'll  have  thee  styl'd  the  Marquis  of  Town-ditch. 

B.Jonson.  To  Inigo  Marquis  IVould-Be. 

Intrench'd  before  the  town,  both  armies  lie  r 
While  night,  with  sable  wings,  involves  the  sky. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  Arviragus  Sf  Philicia. 

We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench. 

Or  ask  you  why  ye  like  them  ?  they  are  French. 

Id.  Virgil.  .Xneis,  b.  xi. 


t  away  the  baggage  and  heav 


.  to  Mechlin ; 
d  casting 


Which  of  them  is  most  absurd  is  easily  understood,  but 
which  of  them  the  most  presuming,  is  hard  to  say :  for  if 
the  one  intrenches  upon  heaven,  the  other  ventures  to  insult 
common  sense. —  Warburton.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  9. 

Spiritual  gibberish  is  still  better  intrenched,  and  harder  to 

be  approached,  for  its  having  no  weak  side  of  common  sense. 

Id.  lb.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Gloucester. 

Ctpsar  forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrenchments ;  and 
then  carried  the  war  directly  into  the  territories  of  Cassi- 
belan.— Surfe.  An  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  i.  c.I. 

IN-TRE'PID.  "A        Ft.  Intrepide ;   It.  and  Sp. 

Intrepi'dity.      \- Litrepido  ;  Lat. Intrepidus,  in, 

Intrepi'dly.  J  (priv.)  andtrepidus,  horn  ire- 
pidare,  to  tremble. 

Without  trembling;  firm,  resolute,  daring,  bold, 
fearless. 

That  quality,  [valour,]  which  signifies  no  more  than  an 
intrepid  courage,  may  be  separated  from  many  others  which 
are  good,  and  accompanied  with  many  which  are  ill. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  ..Eneis,  Ded. 

Sir  Roger  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences, 
with  a  look  cf  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Spectator,  No.  122. 

■tt'hate'er  cool  thought  or  strengh  of  nerve  supply'd. 

Intrepid  Brandimart  had  vainly  try'd ; 

Till  forc'd  at  length  to  give  the  tempest  way, 

Slow  he  recedes,  and  scarce  resigns  the  day. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxvii. 

■miile  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  intrepidity  before 
the  world,  he  trembles  within  himself;  and  the  bold  and 
steady  eve  of  integritv  frequently  darts  terrour  into  his 
heart.— B/a/r,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  7. 

Orlando,  determined  to  pursue  his  purpose,  rushed  for- 
■ward  intrepidly  with  his  lifted  shield,  on  which  he  received 
the  arrow  that  fell  ineffectual  to  the  ground. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furiosi-,  b  xix.  Note  8. 

r  XT  R I C  AT  E,  t.'.  ^       Intryhe  ( Sir  T.  More)  I's 
Fntricate,  adj.  also  written  Entrick,  (qv.) 

Fntricately.  I  (And  see  Trick.)    Fr./n- 

Fntricateness.        \  triquer ;  It.  Intrigare ;  Sp. 
Fntricacy.  I  Intricar ;  a  tricit  sunt  in- 

Intrica'tion.  I  tricare,   pro   impedire ;    et 

Fntricating,  n.      )  exiricare      pro      cxpedire. 

(See   Extricate.)       Trica: ;    Gr.  Tpix'^.   hairs; 

generally,  any  intangleraents. 

To  intangle,  to  perplex,  to  involve,  to  inwrap 


INT 

As  wililye  aa  those  slirewes  that  be?uyle  hym  haue  holpe 
lym  to  inuolue  and  intri/ka  the  matter,  1  shall  vse  so  playn 
and  open  a  way  therin,  that  euery  man  shall  well  see  the 
trouth.— Sir  T.  Mure.  IVorkes,  p.  1004. 


For  the  auoydyng  of  all  intricccion  wherof,  I  purposelye 
forbare  to  putte  in  the  pope  as  parte  of  the  difflnicyon  of  the 
church,  as  a  thyng  that  neded  not,  sitli  if  he  be  the  necessary 
headde,  he  is  included  in  the.name  of  the  whole  bodye. 

Sir  T.  Morn.   U'orkes,  p.  6l5. 
When  this  by-path  of  cunning  doths'  embroil, 
And  intricfde  the  passage  of  affairs, 
As  that  they  seldom  fairly  can  get  out. 

Daniel.   To  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

The  which  of  many  things  that  in  him  be  strange,  I  know 
will  seeme  the  strangest;  the  wordes  themselues  beeing  so 
ancient,  the  knitting  of  them  so  short  and  intricate,  and  the 
whole  period  and  compasse  of  his  speech  so  delightsome  for 
the  roundnesse,  and  so  graue  for  the  strangenesse. 

Spenser.  E.  K.  to  Maister  Gabriel  Harvey. 
*The  sword  (whereto  they  only  had  recourse) 
Must  cut  this  knot  so  intricntel:/  ty'd. 
Whose  vain  contrived  ends  are  plain  descry'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  IVars,  b.  vii. 

It  were  a  great  pursuance  and  security  of  this  part  of 
Christian  religion,  if  in  no  case  contrary  oaths  might  be  ad- 
mitted, in  which  it  is  certain  one  part  is  perjured  to  the 
ruine  of  their  souls,  to  the  inlricatiny  of  the  judgement,  to 
the  dishonour  of  religion. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  s.  22. 

The  genuine  notion  of  mistion,  though  much  intricatcd 
bv  the  schoolmen,  I  take  in  short  to  be  this. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

The  sense  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 

What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 

Dryden.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

I  demand  whether  it  be  better  to  have  the  axis  of  the  earth 
steady  and  perpetually  parallel  to  itself,  or  to  have  it  care- 
•essly  tumble  this  way  and  that  way  as  it  happens,  or  at 
least  very  variously  and  intricately. 

Ray.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

Sophr.  I  understand  your  pleasure,  Eugenius,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  comply  with  it;  but  the  dilhcultyand  intri- 
caleness  of  the  subject  of  our  discourse  obliges  me  to  do  it 
by  steps.— Boyte.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  413. 

The  modern  tragedy  excells  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable;  but,  what  a 
Christian  writer  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely 
short  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the  performance. 

Spectator,  No.  39. 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  motus  circularis  simplex 
should  need  to  be  superadded  to  the  contact  or  intricalion 
of  the  cohering  (irm  corpuscles,  to  procure  a  cohesion. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
\^niile  winding  now  and  intricate, 
^ow  more  develop'd  and  in  st;ile. 
Th'  united  stream,  with  rapid  furce. 
Pursues  amain  its  downward  course. 

Jayo.  Labour  S[  Genius. 

He  [the  Hierophanl]  drew  nut  certain  books  from  the 
secret  repositories  of  the  sanctuary,  written  in  unknown 
characters,  whicll  contained  the  words  of  the  sacred  formula, 
compendiously  expressed,  partly  by  figures  of  animals,  and 
partly  by  certain  marks  or  notes  intricately  knotted. 

Warburton.   The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  4. 


INTRI'GUE,  V.  ^       Fr.  Intriguer,  which  Me- 

Intri'gue,  n.         V  nage  derives  from  the  Lat. 

Intri'guer.  j  Iiitric-are,  to  intricate,  (qv.) 

and  he  is  undoubtedly  right,  though  Lye,  after 
Hiclies,  would  refer  it  to  the  same  origin  as  the 
Eng.  Truce,  i.  e.  the  A.  S.  Triivs-ian,  from  the 
Goth.  Trau-an  ,■  A.  S.  Treou-an,  fidein  habere, 
fidem  dare,  to  plight  one's  troth.  Intriijxte  (so 
written)  is  comparatively  modern.    See  Intricate. 

To  iotatigle.  to  perplex,  to  involve ;  to  carry 
on  secret  plots  or  concealed  designs,  plans,  or 
schemes. 

The  third  act  makes  a  visible   correspondence  in  the 

under-walks  (or  lesser  intriynes)  of  persons,  and  ends  with 

an  ample  turn  of  the  main  design,  and  expectation  of  a  new. 

Davenaiit.  Gondibcrt,  Pref. 

But  though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  ourselves  cannot 
give  us  the  full  prospect  of  all  the  intriyues  of  our  nature, 
yet  we  have  thereby,  and  by  other  opportunities,  much  more 
advantage  to  know  ourselves,  than  to  know  otlier  >hings 
without  us.— Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  21. 

In  a  word,  how  doth  it  perplex  and  intrigue  the  whole 
course  of  your  lives,  and  intangle  ye  in  a  labyrinth  of  knavish 


INT 


tricks  and  collusions ;  so  that  many  times  you  are  at  your 
wits  end,  and  know  not  w'licb  way  to  turn  yourselves. 

Scott.  Of  the  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

Whose  names  the  Muse  disdaining,  holds  i'  th'  dark, 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark  ; 
With  parasites  and  libel-spawning  imps. 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  and  worse  pimps. 

Dryden.  Absalom  S;  Achilopliel. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  but  the  pope  would  be  oflfended 

with  this  proposition,  and  apprehend  that  the  cardinal  of 

York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  intriguing  for  the  popedom  after 

his  death,  but  wsis  aspirina:  to  it  while  he  was  alive. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1527. 

Not  prone  to  lust,  revenge,  or  envious  hate, 

Nor  busy  medlers  with  intriyues  of  state. 

Pomfret.  The  Choice. 

It  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  a 
gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  intriyuer,  had 
some  time  since  worked  himself  into  the  sole  management 
and  direction  of  the  theatre.— rn/fer.  No.  193. 

And  if  a  teou  (slave)  be  caught  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
woman  of  the  blood  royal,  he  is  put  to  death. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

Not  a  commercial,  but  a  martial  republicy-a  republick 
not  of  simple  husbandmen  or  fishermen,  but  of  intriguers 
and  warriors.— Burie.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

INTRI'NSICK.  ^  Vv.  Intrinseque,  It.  and 
I.ntri'nsical.  I  Sp.  Litrinsico ,-  Lat.  Litriii- 
Intri'.nsical,  M.  I  sccus,  i.  e.  secus  interna, 
Intri'nsically.  J(Vossius,)  qua  secus  notat, 
Intri'nsicate.  I  juxta,  prope,  secundum; 
Intri'nce.  J  near  to,  close  to,   (sc.)  the 

internal  or  inward  parts. 

Inward,  internal;  pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  inward  or  internal  qualities,  the  essential,  the 
substantial  qualities,  the  qualities  constituting  ilic 
nature  of  the  thing;  and,  hence,  essential,  natural. 
Intrince,  (in  Shakesjjeare, )  and  Intrinsecaie, — 
inwardly  wrought,  closely  tied. 

Hys  workinge  toles  are  sue  h  vns.iuerye  sophismes.  pro- 
blemes,  subtyltyes,  seconds  i  i'  ,  :.■  i,-.  -  '  ,'M/c(f// moodes, 
wyth  other  prodigiouse  !,c'i;r  .  ,'  /,.,,,■,  pt.  ii.  Pref. 


Donne.  An  Anatomy  'if  the  World,  Anniversary  1. 

For  if  a  groom  serve  a  gentleman  in  his  chamber,  that 
gentleman  a  lord,  and  that  lord  a  prince,  the  groom,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  lord  are  as  much  servants  one  as  the 
other  ;  the  circumstantial  of  the  one's  .netting  only  his  bread 
and  wages,  the  second  a  plentiful,  and  the  third  a  super- 
fluous estate,  is  no  more  iutrinsical  to  this  matter,  than  the 
difference  between  a  plain,  a  rich,  and  gaudy  livery. 

Cowley.  Ess.  Of  Liberty. 

This  hi.story  will  display  the  very  intrinsicals  of  the 
Castilian,  who  goes  for  the  prime  Spaniard. 

Hotvell,  b.  iv.  Let.  11. 

If  the  things  exciting  the  ordinary  actions  of  life  did  ap- 
pear with  no  greater  elevation  than  possibly  they  really  and 
intrinsically  bear,  the  most  part  of  mankind  would  sit  still 
and  do  nothing.— //a/e.  Cont.  vol.  ii.  Of  Worldly  Hope. 

Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 

With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  vntie. 

Shakespeare.  Antony  ff  Cleopatra,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 


IN-TRODU'CE.t;.- 

IsTRonu'CEMENT. 

I.ntp.odu'cer. 

Introdi'ction. 

lNTI[ODt_:'cTIVE. 

Introdc'ctor. 
Introdu'ctcrt. 


Fr.  Introdiiire  ,-  It.  /n- 
trodurre ,-  Sp.  Introducir  ; 
Lat.  Jntroducere,  to  lead 
in,  {intro,  and  ducere,  to 
lead. ) 

To  lead  or  bring  in ; 
to  bring  into  (notice,  to 


the  knowledge  of,  to  an  acquaintance  with.) 

Tlieflft  party  shal  been  an  introductory,  after  the  statutes 
of  our  doctours,  on  which  thou  mayest  learn  a  great  part  of 
the  generall  rules  of  theorike  in  astrologie. 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Astrolulie. 
The  haue  ye  his  infroducclon  into  Sayncte  Ponies  pistle, 
with  which  he  introduceth  and  bringeth  his  reders  into  a 
false  vnderstanding  of  Saynt  Poule. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  341. 
All  verse  is  h\it  a  frame  of  words  confined  within  certain 
measure,   differing  from  the  ordinaty  speech,  and  inlro- 
express  men's  conceits,  both  for  delight 


dnccd  tilt 

Dani, 


Defei 


ofRhyn 


To  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 


The  way  propounded  is  plain,  easy,  and  open  before  us; 
without  intricacies,  without  the  introducement  of  new  or 
absolute  forms  or  terms,  or  exotic  models. 

Milton.  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

The  beginning  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  I  must  attribute 
wholly  or  in  great  part  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester  ;  but  yet  as 
an  introducer,  or  supporter,  not  as  a  teacher. 

RtliquiiB  Wotioniana:,  p.  162. 

Hatred  of  idolatry  is  [made]  the  huisher  of  sacrilcdge  and 

the  defiance  of  superstition  the  introducer  of  profanenesse. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  s.  13. 

And  to  say  a  truth,  good  reason  have  they  so  to  deeme  of 

sophi^ter«,  vhr.  nr-  no  5..,-,iiPi  ni,t  of  their  chaires,  or  come 
down  li  Hi-  I  Ml  !:.'  I  ■■.\\>[' .  .ti,:  \-.  iit-n  their  books,  and  pretty 
inlr.i.  ,  ,        ,'      ■         li  iiiiis,  but  in  other  serious 

acti-iii     Ml         I      -:  '  (iiscoursedof,  aman  shall 

find  t:.  Ill  .1-  1.1".  ,1.  ■  :i,i  r,  .Hill  miihing  better  skilled  than 
the  vulgar  sort.— W.j//««c/.  Piularch,  p.  48. 

bpositive  or  introductive  of  a  new  obligation 
Terence. 
Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

I  place  schools  before  colledges,  because  they  are  intro- 
ductory thereunto,  intended  for  the  breeding  of  children  and 
youth,  as  the  other  for  youth  and  men. 

Fuller.  General  Worthi> 


there  is  some  d 
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They  are  the  plainest  and  best  dealers  in  the  world  ;  which 
seems  not  to  grow  so  much  from  a  principle  of  conscience, 
or  morality,  as  from  a  custom  or  liabit  introduced  by  tlie 
necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which  depends  as  much 
upon  common  honesty,  as  war  does  upon  discipline. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Observ.  upon  the  United  Provinces,  c.  4. 

The  fathers  in  that  council  severely  checked  the  intro- 
ducers of  Tritheism  for  mangling  and  dividing  the  holy 
unity  into  three  strange  hypostases,  perfectly  separate  from 
each  other.— Bj).  Bull,  vol.  ii.  Dis.  4. 

We  were  accompanied  both  going  and  returning  by  y  in- 
troductor  of  ambassadors  and  ayd  of  ceremonies. 

Evelyn.  Memoirs.  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1651. 

You  know  she  lives  in  one  of  my  Lord  of  Nottingham's 
houses  at  St.  James's,  and,  therefore,  will  neede  no  intro- 
duclor  there.— /rf.  lb.  To  Mr.  Walton,  March  30,  l(j90. 


Thii 


essay, 


)  certain  intrinsecaie  strokes  and  wards,  to 
which  your  activitie  is  not  yet  amounted. 

B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
- — —  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  a  twaine, 
Which  are  t'  intrince  t'  vnloose. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

A  great  many  excellent  writings  were  arraigned,  and  as 
many  very  indifferent  ones  applauded,  more  (as  it  secm'd  to 
me)  upon  the  account  of  their  date,  than  upon  any  intrin- 
sick  value  or  demerit. — Guardian,  No.  25. 

The  heaviness  of  a  body,  or  (as  Aristotle  defines  it)  the 
proneness  of  it  to  tend  down  unto  some  centre,  is  not  any 
absolute  quality  intrinsical  unto  it. 

Wilkins.  That  the  Moon  may  be  a  World. 

He  endeavours  to  impose  it  upon  his  reader  as  a  thing 
taken  for  granted,  that  moral  necessity  and  physical  neces- 
sity do  not  differ  intrinsically  in  their  own  nature,  but  only 


There  are  some  attributes  of  mind  which  have  a  real  and 
intrinsic  excellence,  compared  with  their  contraries,  and 
which,  in  every  degree,  are  the  natural  objectsof  esteem, 
uncommon  degree,  are  objects  of  admnihtion.   ^^'e 


I      Bentley  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  [Milton]  as 
the  introducer  of  those  elisions  into  English  poetry,  which 

'  had  been  used  from  the  first  essays  of  versification  among  us, 
and  which  Milton  was  indeed  the  last  that  practised. 
Johnson.  Proposals  for  Printing  t/ie  Works  of  Shakespeare, 


It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  Introduction,  when  it  i 
made  to  turn  on  some  one  thought,  fully  brought  oi 
illustrated;  especially,  if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion 
with  the  following  discourse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
anticipate  any  thing  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  in  a 
more  proper  place.— .B/a/r,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  30. 

If  the  intercourse  of  mankind  in  some  instances  be  intro- 
ductive of  vice,  the  want  of  it  as  certainly  excludes  the 
of  the  noblest  virtues.— jl/icAie.  Lusiad,  Introd. 


So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  means 
subversive,  but  rather  introductive  of  liberty ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Locke  has  well  observed,  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
freedom. — Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  1. 

INTRO-MI'T,  V.  \      Lat. Intro-jniltere;  to  send 

Intromi'ssion.        )  or  let  in. 

To  send  or  let  in  or  within,  to  allow  or  suffer  to 
enter. 

In  Hackluyt,  and  the  Scotch  from  Holinshed, — 
quasi  in  rem  se  miltere,  to  intermeddle.  See 
Jamicsun. 

And  if  it  shal  fortune  any  such  offender  or  offenders,  their 
goods  and  chattels  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  in  any  citie, 


INT 

borouRh,  towne  incorporate,  or  other  place  francliised  or 
priuiledged,  where  tlie  said  officer  or  officers  may  not  law- 
fully inlromit  or  iatermeddle,  that  then,  &c. 

Iluckluijt.  Voijages,\o\.i.\i.2il. 

For  by  discoursing  the  properties  of  a  good  shepherd,  and 
the  lawful  way  of  intromission,  he  proved  them  to  be  theeves 
and  robbers,  because  they  refused  to  enter  in  by  Jesus,  who 
is  the  door  of  the  sheep. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  in.  s.  22. 

And  be  thir  our  letteris  freelie,  of  our  awin  motiue  will 
reuuncis,  &  dimittis  the  gcuernement.  guiding  and  gouern- 
in"  ot  this  our  realme  of  Scotland,  liegis,  and  subiects  thairof, 
and  all  in/romissio't  and  dispositioun  of  onie  casualiteis,  pro- 
perties.—//u//ni/icc/.  Scotland,  an.  1507. 

All  the  reason  that  I  could  ever  yet  hear  alledged  by  the 
chief  factors  for  a  general  intromission  of  all  sorts,  sects,  and 
persuasions  into  our  communion,  is.  That  those  who  separate 
from  us  are  stiff  and  obstinate,  and  will  not  submit  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  our  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought 
to  be  taken  away.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  12. 

INTRO-RECE'PTION.  Lat.  Receptio,  from 
recipere,  to  receive,  or  take. 

An  inward  taking  or  reception ;  a  reception  in- 
ward or  within. 

■Were  but  the  love  of  Christ  to  us,  ever  suffered  to  come 
into  our  hearts,  {as  species  to  the  eye  by  introreception)  had 
\re  but  come  to  the  least  taste  and  relish  of  it,  what  would 
■we  not  do  to  recompence,  and  answer,  and  entertain  that 
love  ?    What  difHculty  would  it  not  ingratiate  to  us » 

Hammond.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  564. 

INTRO-SPE'CTION.  See  Inspection.  Lat. 
Intro-splcere. 

A  looking  within  ;  an  inward  view. 
7.  The  actings  of  the  mind  or  imagination  itself,  by  way 
of  reflection  or  introspection  of  themselves,  are  discernible 
by  man  distinctly,  but  at  least  not  distinctly  by  brutes. 

Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  55. 

So  that  I  [Guido  Eeni]  was  forced  to  make  an  introspec- 
tion into  mine  own  mind,  and  into  that  idea  of  beauty  which 
I  have  formed  in  my  own  imagination. 

Bryden.  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painiiny. 

INTRO- VE'NIENT.     See  I.nven  r. 

Coming  in  or  within. 

There  being  scarce  any  condition  (but  what  depends  upon 
clirae)  which  is  not  exhausted  or  obscured  from  the  com- 
mixture of  introvenient  nations  either  by  commerce  or 
conquest. — Brown.  Vitlyar  Erroars,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

INTRO-VE'RT,  v.     See  Invert. 

To  turn  inwards. 

I  often  mitigate  the  pain  arising  from  the  little  misfortunes 
and  disappointments  that  chequer  human  life  by  this  intro- 
version of  my  faculties,  wherein  I  regard  my  own  soul  as  the 
image  of  her  creator,  and  receive  great  consolation  from  be- 
holding those  perfections  which  testify  her  divine  original, 
and  lead  me  into  some  knowledge  of  her  everlasting  aiche- 
type. — Guardian,  No.  89. 

His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes, 

Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks. 

Procure  him  many  a  curse.  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 

The  cause,  perhaps,  inquiry  may  descry, 

Self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye, 

Conceal'd  within  an  unsuspected  part, 

The  vainest  corner  of  our  own  vain  heart. 

Id.   Conversation. 

IN-TRUDE,  V.  '\        Lat.  In-trudere,  to  thrust 
,  and  trud-ere,  to  thrust. 
hrust  in,  to  push  in, 
vhere   not   asked   or 
desired ;  to  force  an  entry  or  way  in,  unasked  or 
uninvited  ;  to  encroach. 

Straunge  hath  by  way  of  intrncioun  made  his  home  there 
mee  should  bee,  if  reason  were  heard  as  he  should. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

Unprudent  man,  that  whan  the  Rutil  Kinge  did  through 

Coulde  him  not  entring  spie,  but  in  the  fort  did  him 

include, 
Euen  lyke  a  tyger  wylde  among  the  flocks  of  cattailes  rude. 
Phaer.  Virgin.  JEneidos,  b.  ix. 

He  semeth  vnworthy  of  honour,  whoso  by  reason  of  igno- 

raunce  ambiciously  desireth  dignitie ;  and  that  man  is  not 

mcete  for  a  rowme  or  ministracion,  whych  intrudeth  hym- 

e.—  Udal.  Hebrties,  c.  5. 


IN-TRUDE,  V.  \  Lat.  //, 

Intru'der.             I  in ;  in,  anc 

Intrii'sion.            t  To  thr 

Imru'sive.           )  (sc.)    wh 


sclfe  inl 

For  sith  he  saielh  the 
he  layth  not  any  inun- 
comming  ther  into.-  ,v 

Now,  Henry,  thou  I. 
Of  usurpation.  ;uiil 
A  peater  crime. 


the  place  by 
.  .;,  ur  other  vnlawfull 
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Hence,  vain  intruder !  haste  away, 

Wash  not  with  unhallowed  brine 

The  footsteps  of  my  Celia's  shrine.— Cofew.  To  my  Riml. 

And  this  unnatural  intrusion  here 

Of  that  attainted  blood,  out  of  alf  course. 
Effected  with  confusion  and  with  fear, 
Must  be  reduc'd  to  other  terms  offeree. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vil. 
Oh  !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  brain 
Thou  bold  intruder  on  a  princely  train  ? 
Hence  to  the  vagrant's  rendezvous  repair ; 
Or  shun  iu  some  black  forge  the  midnight  air. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xviii. 
The  pope  would  not  desire  any  violation  of  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  realm,  or  to  bring  these  into  public  contention, 
which  had  been  hitherto   enjoyed  without    intrusion    or 
molestation.— iSurarf.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  lo32. 
No  spreading  ports  their  sacred  arms  extend  : 
No  mighty  moles  the  big  intrusive  storm, 
From  the  calm  stations  roll  resounding  back. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  pt.  i. 
Ah,  no.    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
"Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
"Where  wild  Aitama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 

Others  have  ceased  their  curiosity,  and  consider  every 
man  who  fills  the  mouth  of  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an 
intruder  upon  their  retreat,  and  disturber  of  their  repose. 
Rambler,  No.  127. 

Forgive,  great  sultan,  that  intrusive  duty 

Enquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodorus, 

The  Grecian  counseMox.— Johnson.  Irene,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

IN-TRUNK,  V.     To  encase,  to  enwrap. 
Had  eager  lust  intrunk'd  my  conquer'd  soul 
I  had  not  buried  living  joys  in  death. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

IN-TRUST,  V.     Also  En. 
To  place  trust  or  confidence  in  ;  to  commit  or 
deliver  in  trust,  i.  e.  to  the  truth  or  good  faith ;  to 
confide. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word. 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  lord  ; 
Nothing  was  theirs ;  but  all  the  publick  store. 
Intrusted  riches  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Dryden.  Cliaracter  of  a  Good  Parson. 

The  joy  of  our  Lord  and  master;  which  they  only  are 
admitted  to,  who  are  careful  to  improve  the  talents  they  are 
intrusted  viiihaW.—  Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.  ii.  c.  8. 

That  the  series  of  our  astronomical  observations  might 
suffer  no  interruption  by  my  absence,  I  intrusted  the  care 
of  continuing  them  to  Mr.  Trevenen. 

Cook.  Third  Voyage,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

IN-TUI'TION.  A       Fr.  Intuitif;  It.  and  Sp. 

Intc'itive.  _  V  Intuilivo,  from    Lat.  Intueri, 

Intu'itivei.y.  j  intuitus,  to  look  into,  {in,  and 
tiieri,  to  look.) 

A  looking  into,  an  inspection,  an  insight ;  in- 
sight, (sc.)  iiTiiTiediate,  instant; — without  further 
thought  or  examination.  See  the  quotations  from 
Locke  and  Stewart. 

To  this  Christ  added,  that  the  eyes  must  not  be  adul- 
terous ;  his  disciples  must  not  onely  abstain  from  the  act  of 
unlawful  concubinate,  but  from  the  impurer  intuition  of  a 
wife  of  another  mim.—Bp.  Taylor.  Gt.  Exemplar,  pt.ii.  s.  36. 

That  is,  that  by  some  general  designation  of  our  actions, 
by  the  renewing  of  our  intentions  actually  in  certain  periods 
of  time,  as  in  the  morning  of  every  day,  or  at  evening,  or 
both,  or  in  every  change  of  imployment,  we  have  an  actual 
intuition  on  God  and  God's  glory. 

Id.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Whence  the  soule 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive,  or  intuitive.— Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 

For  although  with  speech  they  intuitively  conceive  each 
other,  yet  do  their  apprehensions  proceed  through  realities 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  II. 
Some  say,  that  the  soul  indeed  is  not  passive  under  the 
materiall  phantasms  ;  but  doth  on]y  intuitively  view  them 
by  the  necessity  of  her  nature,  and  so  observes  other  things 
iu  these  their  representatives. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  4. 
Or  he  their  single  virtues  did  survey. 

By  intuition  in  his  own  large  breast, 
"VVhcre  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay, 
That  were  the  rule  and  measure  to  the  rest. 

Dryden.  On  the  Death  of  Cronmell. 
'Tis  on  this  intuition,  that  depends  all  the  certainty  and 
evidence  of  all  our  knowledge,  which  certainty  every  one 
finds  til  be  so  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore 
cannot  renu.re  a  greater.  For  a  man  cannot  conceive  him- 
self  capable  of  a  greater  certainty,  than  to  know  that  any  idea 
114!) 
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in  his  mind  is  such,  as  he  perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  two 
ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  different,  and 
not  precisely  the  same. — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.iv.  c.2.  s.l 
If  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shall 
find,  that  sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other:  and  this,  I  think,  we  may 
call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no 
pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as 
the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  directed  towards  it.— Id.Ib. 

In  examining  those  processes  of  thought  which  conduct  the 
mind  by  a  series  of  consequences  from  premises  to  a  con- 
clusion, I  can  detect  no  intellectual  act  whatever,  which  the 
joint  operation  oS  intuition,  and  of  memory,  does  not  sulh- 
cjently  explain. 

Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  u.  c.l.  s.l. 

The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  intuitively  obvious  ;  and  the  first  of  these, 
according  to  Euclid's  enumeration,  affirms.  That  if  A  be 
equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  A  and  C  are  equal.— /rf.  lb.  c.2.  s.l. 

IN-TUME'SCENCE.  ■)        Fr.    Intumescence; 

Intume'scency.  )  hat  Intumescens ;  pres. 

part,  of  intumescere,  to  swell ;  in,  and  tumesc-ere, 
to  swell. 

A  swelling ;    an  enlargement  or  increase. 

But  a  farther  and  sufficient  manifestation,  whence  the 
i!i/;(m«cc»ci.' of  the  bladder  proceeds,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  experiment. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

But  whether  the  received  principle  and  undeniable  action 
of  the  moon  may  not  be  still  retained,  although  iu  some  dif- 
ference of  application,  is  yet  to  be  perpended  ;  that  is,  not  by 
a  simple  operation  upon  the  surphace  or  superior  parts,  but 
excitation  of  the  nitro-sulphureous  spirits, and  parts  disposed 
to  intumescency  at  the  bottom ;  not  by  attenuation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  sea,  (whereby  ships  would  draw  more 
water  at  the  flow  then  at  the  ebb)  but  iniergescencies  caused 
first  at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper  part  before  them. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  13. 

Had  navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  advanced  to 
make  so  long  a  passage  easily  practicable,  there  is  little  rea- 
son for  doubting  but  the  intumescence  of  nations  would  have 
found  its  vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence,  where  there 
"was  least  resistance. — Johnson.  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

IN-TU'MULATE.  To  place  or  deposit  within 
a  tomb ;  in  a  grave ;  to  inter  or  inhume,  to  bury. 

Whose  corps  was  with  funerall  pompe,  according  to  the 
royall  estate  of  akyng,  conueighed  to  theColege  of  Winsore, 
to  the  which  he  had  been  a  greate  benefactor,  and  there  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  high  aulter,  princely  enterred  and 
intumulate.—Hall.  Ediv.  IV.  an.  23. 

He  also  caused  the  corps  of  King  Richard  ye  Second  to  be 
taken  from  the  earth,  whom  King  Henry  the  Fourth  had 
inlumulate  iu  the  friers  Church  of  Langley. 

Stow.  Henry  V.  an.  1413. 

IN-TURGE'SCENCE.  See  the  quotation  from 
Brown  in  v.  Intumescence. 

In,  and  turgescens,  pres.  part,  of  turgcsccre,  to 
swell. 

IN'TUSE.     See  Contlse. 
A  bruise. 
The  fiesh  there-with  shee  suppled  and  did  steepe, 

T'  abate  all  spasme,  and  soke  the  swelling  bruze  ; 
And  after,  hauing  searcht  the  intuse  deepe. 
She  with  her  scarfe  did  bind  the  wound  fro'  cold  to  keepe, 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5 

IN-TWINE,  V.     Also  En. 

To  make  two  or  twain,  to  wreath  or  fold  aroimd. 
Using  such  cunning  as  they  did  dispose 
The  ruddy  piny  with  the  lighter  rose, 
The  monck's  hood  with  the  buglosse,  and  intwine 
The  white,  the  blewe,  the  flesh-like  columbine 
With  pinckes,  sweet-williams;  that  farre  offe  the  eye 
Could  not  the  manner  of  their  mixtures  spye. 

Browne.  Britannia^s  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  3. 


There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove. 
With  roots  intwin'd  and  branches  interwove. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  V, 
The  flowering  thorn,  self-taught  to  wind. 
The  hazle's  stubborn  stem  intwin'd. 

Beattie.  The  Hares.  .4  Fable. 

INVA'DE,  t).  ^        Fr.   Invader;    It.  Invadcre ; 

Inva'der.  I   Sp.  Invadir  ;  Lat.  Itwadere,  to 

Inva'sion.  j  go  in,  (in,  and  vad-ere ;    Gr. 

Inva'sive.         )   BaS-civ,  to  go.) 

To  go  in  or  into,  (sub.)  as  an  enemy;    to  assail 
or  assault,  to  attack. 

By  cordes  let  fal  fastgan  they  slide  adown  : 
And  streight  invade  the  town  yburied  then 
With  wine  and  slepe.  Surrey.  Virgilt.  Mncis,\i.'i\. 
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Such  one  she  was  as  would  inuade 
A  hart  more  hard  then  marble  stone. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Loner  that  once  disdained,  ^-c. 

Whan  menne  goe  to  warre  one  agaynst  an  other,  fyrste  they 
couer  themselues  on  euery  syde,  that  they  lye  not  open  any 
way  to  theyr  enemies  ordinaunce.  Than  they  make  ready 
to  beate  backe  the  inuader. —  Udal.  Ephesiam,  c.  6. 

The  same  thyng  also  is  a  cause  why  the  Heluetians  hau- 
in;^  dayly  conflict  with  the  Germancs  eyther  in  their  owne 
defence,  or  by  the  way  otinuasioii,  do  in  prowesse  excell  the 
reste  of  the  Galles.— GoWJn^e.  Ccesar,  fol.  2. 

A  young  marchaunt,  whiche  before  tyme  had  been  in 
diuer.se  cyties  within  the  countrey  of  Italy,  and  there  pro- 
hibited by  tlie  ma'.;istrates  and  rulers,  to  vse  or  weare  any 
weapo,  either  innasiue  ordefensiue,  chalengcd  an  Italian  in 
Chepeside,  forwearyngof  adagger— JfaH.  Hen.  VI.  an.  34. 

All  things  from  thence  doe  their  first  beeing  fetch, 

And  borrow  matter,  whereof  they  are  made  ; 
Which,  when  as  forme  and  feature  it  docs  ketch, 
Becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  inuade 
The  state  of  life,  out  of  the  griesly  shade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  C. 

For  as  judges  are  avengers  of  private  men  a^Mtnst  private 

robbers;  so  are  armies  the  aveiii;i  i     '•<  li.  ■  rMiili.  k  against 

publique  i?/yaf/ers,  either  civil  (M  I i        » . / /cri- are 

robbers,  thoughmore  in  countciMi:     i      :.  '    -     "    the  high- 
way, becauseof  their  number.— 7^:1      i   :.  (.   .  c  ;/,  Pref. 


praise  and  booty,  and  now,  if  ever,  of  freeing  themseh 
from  the  fear  of  like  invasions  hereafter,  by  making  these  an 
example,  if  they  could  but  now  imcamp  their  enemies. 

Milton.  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 
That  therefore,  rightly  to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on 
their  master's  part  a  defensiue  warre  then  an  oliensiue  ;  as 
that,  that  could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if  he  tendred  the 
conseruation  of  his  owne  estate ;  and  that  it  was  not  the 
first  blow  that  made  the  war?nyfls/«c,  (forthatno  wise  prince 
would  stay  for,)  but  the  first  provocation,  or  at  least,  the 
first  preparation. — Bacon.  Hen.  VJI.  p.  42. 

Let  others,  with  insatiate  thirst  of  rule. 

Invade  their  neighbour's  lands,  neglect  the  ties 

Of  leagues  and  oaths  ;  this  thy  peculiar  praise 

Be  still,  to  study  right,  and  quell  the  force 

Of  kings  perfidious.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

The  universal  good  will  which  is  so  strong  in  him,  ex- 
poses him  to  the  assaults  of  every  invader  upon  his  time, 
his  conversation,  and  his  property. — Taller,  No.  76. 

And  high  Garganus,  on  th'  Apnlian  strand, 
Marks  to  the  mariner  the  distant  land, 
Prepares,  by  swift  invasion,  to  remove 
Your  virgin  bride,  and  disappoint  your  love. 

Willde.  The  Eplgoniad,  b.  i. 
The  weary  Spaniards  in  their  works  they  view, 
In  dread  assault,  who  bring  the  generous  two 
Of  Avolo's  high  blood,  with  them  to  dare 
The  fiercest  terrours  of  ino  uive  war. 

Hoole.   Orlando  Fmioso,  b.  xxxiii. 


IN-VA'LID,  arf?.  ^         ¥r.  Invalider,    invalide  ; 

Invau'd,  n.  I   It. Invalidare.  invalido;  Sp. 

Invali'dity.  y  Immlidar,    invalido ;     Lat. 

Inva'lidate,  I'.        I  Invalidus,   in,  (priv.)    and 

Invalida'tion.       j  validiis,  whole  or  sound. 

Unbound,  inlirni,  weak;  of  no  force  or  efficacy, 
forceless,  inellieient. 

The  noun  is  usually  applied  to  persons  of  an 
unsound  state  of  body,  unhealthy. 

The  form  by  which  the  thing  is  what  it  is,  is  oft  so  slender 
and  undistinguishable,  that  it  would  soon  confuse,  were  it 
not  sustain'd  by  the  efficient  and  final  causes,  which  concur 
to  make  up  the  form,  invalid  otherwise  of  itself. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

If  a  son  marries  without  his  father's  consent,  the  law  says 
it  is  void  I  but  yet  it  is  not  so  void,  but  that  the  father's  ap- 
probation makes  it  valid  without  marrying  again  ;  which 
could  not  be  if  it  were  naturally  invalid,  but  therefore  it  is 
both  naturally  and  ecclesiastically  good. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 

But,  however,  to  prevent  all  cavillings,  in  this  place  I'le 
shew  the  invalidity  of  this  objection. 

Glanvill.  Prc-existence  of  Souls,  c.  4. 

The  king  had  opened  to  him  the  error  of  his  marriage, 
and  the  bishop,  out  of  his  great  learning,  did  now  clearly 
perceive  how  invalid  and  insufficient  it  was. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1527. 

You  keep  so  good  company,  that  you  know  Bath  is  stocked 
with  such  as  come  hither  to  be  relieved  from  luxuriant 
health,  or  imaginary  sickness,  and,  consequently,  is  always 
as  well  stow'd  with  gallants  as  invalids,  who  live  together 
in  a  very  good  understanding. — 2'alkr,  No.  16. 

The  invaliditi/  of  whatsoever  we  can  do  in  order  to  this 
thing  [justilication]  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  many 
places  of  scripture,  Job  ix.  30,  Sl.—Soul/i,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  12. 


"\  We  have  our  English 
I  word  value,  through  the 
f  Fr.   Valoir,  value ;    It.  Va- 

)  lere,  valore ;  from  the  Lat. 
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It  had  been  often  declared,  that  the  most  Solemn  denials 
of  witnesses,  before  they  make  discoveries,  did  not  at  all 
invalidate  their  evidence  ;  and  that  it  imported  no  more, 
but  that  they  had  been  so  long  firm  to  their  promise  of  re- 
vealing uotbing.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1680. 

To  defend  a  post  of  importance  against  a  powerful  enemy, 
requires  an  Elliot ;  a  drunken  invalid  is  qualified  to  hoist  a 
white  flag,  or  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  his 
knees.— B//r*e.  Motion  relative  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  Pref. 

Argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument,  and  is  in 
itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  him  by 
whom  it  is  proposed. — Rambler,  No.  14. 

The  thirty-four  confirmations  [of  Magna  Charta]  would 
have  been  only  so  many  repetitions  of  their  absurdity,  so 
many  new  links  in  the  chain,  and  so  many  invalidations  of 
their  right. 

Burke.  Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libels. 

IN-VA'LUED. 

Inva'li'able. 

Inva'luableness, 

Inva'luably. 
Valere ;  (see  I.vvaud;)  and  the  OldEnij.  Iiwah 
from  invalere,  in  used  emphatically.  Upon  this 
verb  the  adj.  invaluable  may  have  been  formed  ;  or 
it  may  be  compounded  of  in,  (priv, )  and  valuable. 

Invalued, — much  valued,  highly  prized,  esteemed 
highly,  or  to  be  of  great  worth.    And  invaluable, — 

That  may  or  should  be  much  valued,  or  (in, 
priv.  also  written  un,)  that  cannot  bo  valued, 
i.  e.  of  too  much  worth  to  have  a  value  or  price 
set  upon  it ;  inestimable. 

To  Nottingham,  the  North's  imperious  eye. 
Which  as  a  Pharus  guards  the  goodly  soil. 
And  arm'd  by  nature  danger  to  defy. 

There  to  repose  him  safely  after  toil, 
■Where  treason  least  advantage  might  espy, 
Closely  conveys  this  great  invalued  spoil. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  ll'ars,  b.  vi. 

And  sailing  into  France, 

At  tilt,  from  his  proud  steed,   duke  Otton   threw'st  to 

ground  : 
And  with  th'  invalued  prize  of  Blanch  the  beauteous 


And  cunningly  contriv'd  them  for  the  noaes, 
In  likely  rings  of  excellent  device. 

Id.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles 


What  issues  ?  Even  those  bloody  issues  that  were  made 
in  the  hands,  .and  feet,  and  side,  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
that  invaluably  precious  blood  of  the  Sonne  of  God. 

Id.  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving,  Jan.  1625. 

O  let  us  for  ever  kiss  and  hug  the  precious  invaluable 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  If  there  was  nothing  else 
in  them  but  the  faithful  saying,  worthy  of  all  men  to  be 
received.  That  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners  ;  to  save  you  and  me,  and  all  sinners,  even  the 
greatest  of  sinners. — Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  11. 

Of  finest  web  the  stuff  with  gold  inwrought. 
No  vulgar  price  th'  invalu'd  treasure  bought. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xvii. 

Eusebius,  who  lived  at  that  time,  hath  given  us  a  parti- 
cular, an  aflTecting,  and  an  invaluable  account  of  the  martyrs 
under  those  dreadful  trials. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 


IN-VA'RIABLE.  ^ 
Inva'riabi.en'Ess.     I  : 
Invaeiabi'litv.        P 
Inva'riably.  )  i 


IN-VA'RIABLE.  ^       Fr.  Invariable;  It.  Inva- 
bile  ;      Sp.  Invariable ; 
from  the  Lat.  In,  (priv.) 
and   variare,   to   diversify 
with  spots,  (varius,  Gr.  BaXios,)  to  alter,  to  change. 
Unalterable,  unchangeable,  immutable  ;  steady 
or  stedfast ;  constant. 

They  understood  not  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphear  from 
West  to  East,  and  so  conceived  the  longitude  of  the  stars 
invariable.— Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  G. 

From  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  [angels]  arises  the  in- 
variableness  of  their  wills. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  2.  s.  3. 


This  reasoning  doth  necessarily  conclude  against  the  past 

infinite  duration  of   all  successive  motion  and   mutable 

beings  ,  but  it  doth  not  at  all  affect  the  eternal  existence  of 

God,  in  whose  invariable  nature  there  is  no  past  or  future. 

Bcnlley,  Ser.  ?. 
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If  [time]  is  conceived  by  way  of  substance,  or  imagiued 
to  suijsist  of  itself,  independently  and  invariably,  as  all  ab- 
stract ideas  are.— Law.  Enquiry.  Of  Time,  c.  2. 


Very  difTerent  strokes  may  compose  a  uniform  plan,  and 
a  variety  of  dispensations  be  consistent  with  an  invariable- 
ness  ol  iesign.—Search.  Light  of  Nature,  \u\.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  24. 

No  association  of  human  beings,  in  which,  invariably, 
that  should  be  believed  to  be  virtue  which  we  account  vice, 
and  that  to  be  vice  which  we  account  virtue,  could  subsist 
for  a  single  day,  if  men  were  to  do  what  in  that  case  they 
would  think  their  duty. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

INVE'IGH,  t,'.    ^       Sometimes  En.      Fr.  /«- 
Inve'igher.  j  vectiver,  invective  i  It.  Invet- 

Inve'ighing,  n.     I  tiva:  Sp.Invectivar,  invectiva, 
Inve'ctive,  adj.   I  Lat.    Invehere,    invectum,   to 
I.nve'ctive,  n.      I  carryagainst,  to  bear  against, 
Inve'ctivei.y.     j   (in,  and  vehere,  to  carry.) 
To  invade,  to  attack  or  assail,  (sc. )  with  oppro- 
brious   language,   with    adverse    censures,   with 
railing,  reviling,  upbraiding,  or  reproach ;   to  rail, 
revile,  upbraid,  or  reproach. 


He  made  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  man 
to  favour  and  follow  what  religion  he  would  ;  and  that  he 
might  do  the  best  he  could  to  bring  other  to  his  opinion,  so 
tliat  he  did  it  peaceably,  gently,  quietly,  and  soberly,  without 
hasty  and  contentious  rebuking  and  inveighing  against 
other.— 5i;-  T.  More.  Utopia,  (by  Robinson,)  b.  ii.  c.  11. 

Wiat  lost  Cicero  in  the  senate  for  vsyng  inuectiues  ? 

Golden  Boke,  c.  2. 
Yearly  my  vows,  O  Heavens,  have  I  not  paid. 
Of  the  best  fruits  and  firstlings  of  ray  flock  ? 
And  oftentimes  have  bitterly  ijiveigh'd 
'Gainst  them  that  you  profanely  dar'd  to  mock! 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  9. 
All  this  while  Appius  raged  and  tooke  on,  inveying  bitterly 
against  the  nicetie  and  popularitie  of  his  brother  consul. 

Holland,  Livivs,  p.  61. 

It  seemeth  therefore  much  amisse,  that  against  them 

whom  they  terme  Sacramentaries,  so  many  inuective  dis- 

courtes  are  raaie.— Hooker.  Ecclesiaslicall  Polilie,  b.v.  s.  67. 

And  more  to  make  him  publicly  despis'd. 

Libels,  invectives,  railing  rhymes  were  sow'd 
Among  the  vulgar,  to  prepare  his  fall 
With  more  applause,  and  good  consent  of  all. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  iU 

. •  I  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweepe  on  you  fat  and  greazie  citizens, 
'Tis  just  the  fashion  ;  wherefore  doe  you  looke 
Vpon  that  paure  and  broken  bankrupt  there  .' 
Thus  most  inuectiuely  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  countrie,  citie,  court. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

This  was  brought  to  the  committee  of  the  states  ,nt  St. 
Johnstoun,  and  was  severely  inveighed  against  by  Sir  Thomas 
Nicholson,  the  king's  advocate  or  attorney-general  there. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 

Where  one  of  tho 
in  a  course  of  seven 
vours,  cure  one  small  herpes  in  the  face. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  viii.  c.  2. 

Cassaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by  Diomedes  the 
granmiarian,  who  in  cflect  says  this  :  Satire,  among  the 
Romans,  but  not  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  biting  invective 
poem,  made  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  comedy  for  the 
reprehension  of  vices.— Zirurfen.    Juvenal,  Ded. 

If  we  take  satire  in  the  general  signification  of  the  word, 
as  it  is  used  in  all  modern  languages  for  an  invective,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  almost  as  old  as  verse— /rf.  lb. 

Tertullian.  in  his  Apologetic,  inveighs  ingeniously  enough 
against  the  iiiron.sistancy  and  absurdity  of  this  sentence, 
and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  most  of  his  readers 
in  the  same  w.iy  nf  thinking;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  emperor's 
decree  was  not  quite  so  absurd  as  Tertullian  imagined. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Whenever  he  [Junius]  will  be  honest  enough  to  lay  it 
aside,  avow  himself,  and  produce  the  face  which  has  so  long 
lurked  behind  it,  the  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his 
motives  fur  writing  such  infamous  invectives. 

Junius,  Let.  4.  From  Sir  W.  Draper. 


INVE'IGLE,  II.  "\       Sometimes  £n.    Serenius 

Inve'icler.  y  derives  from  the  Ger.  Wieg~ 

Inve'iglement.    )  len ;    Sw.  Upwiijlia,-    a  fre. 

qucntative  of  the  M.  Goth.  Wag-ian ;  excitare,  to 

excite,  to  move.     Ibre,  on  the  contrary,  thinlss 


INV 

the  Swedish  word  may  be  from  tlie  English.  It 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  formed  upon  the  A.  S. 
Wiqlian,  to  beguile. — But  Junius  and  Skinner 
believe  that  inveigle  is  from  the  Fr.  Avewjlc,  (ab 
oculo,)  blind;  aveut/ler,  to  blind,  hoodwuik,  de- 
prive of  eyes  or  sight.  Thus,  inveii/le  will  mean, — 
To  blind  the  eyes;  (met.)  the  mind;  and,  thus, 
to  mislead,  to  seduce,  to  delude,  to  allnre,  to 
entice.  Equivalent  to  the  vulgar  English  ex- 
pression, "  To  throw  dust  in  the  eyes."  Otherwise— 
To  beguile,  to  draw  astray,  to  mislead,  L'.e. 

His  Sonne  Comanus,  succedyng  liim  in  tlie  kyngdomc, 
was  inufgled  a'-'ainste  the  Massiliens  by  one  of  his  lordes 
riled  'vng  that  the  tyme  would  come,  that  Marsielles  shoulde 
be  the  destruecion  of  the  people  that  were  next  neighbours 
about  i\..—Goldi/7if/.  Justhic,  fol.  173. 

But  as  sone  as  the  emperour  was  gone,  those  harlottes 

that  had  bene  his  conipanios,  inuei<jled  the  nobles  of  Rome, 

promising  the  the  treasures  of  the  church  to  depose  Leo, 

and  place  John  againe.  ,     „,   „       ,  ,   ., 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  hg  Studley,  fol.  67. 

. Him  [Proteus]  if  any  way 

Thou  couldst  invmgle,  he  would  clear  display 
Thy  course  from  hence  ;  and  how  farre  off  doth  lie 
Thy  voyage's  whole  scope  through  Neptune's  skie. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odgsseg,  b.  iv. 
Perceuing  then  some  persons  leaud  there  were, 

Which  couiisell'd  oft  my  seniles  embracuig  vice. 
As  still  is  scene  in  court  enueiglers  are 
Procurers  of  despite  aud  auarice. 

Mirrour  for  Maginrales,  p.  165. 


A  Serjeant 
and  list  them 

mad 
in  11 

use  of  me  to  inveigh  country  fellows, 
e  service  of  the  Parliament. 

Taller,  No.  249. 

A  person  truly  pious,  sincere,   and  sound  at 
to-.vards  God,  niav,  thro'  the  inrehilemsnts  of  the 
the  frailtv  of  his  nature,  be  sometimes  surprised 
while  drawn  into  the  way  of  sin.— So«//i,  vol.  vi. 

the  heart 
vorld,  and 

ar:d  for  a 
Ser.  4. 

Xnr  cm  vou  pretend  the  soldier's  consent  upon  enlisting, 
for  many  of  them  are  inveigled  to  enlist  by  drink,  or  by 
bounty  money.— StarcA.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  2G. 

Young  inveigler,  fond  in  wiles, 

Prone  to  mirth,  profuse  in  smiles. 

Philips.  To  the  Daughter  to  Lord  Carteret. 

IX-VE'IL,  y.  To  cover  with  a  i'(?i7 ;  generally, 
to  cover,  to  conceal. 

Ai.d.  Delia,  think  thy  mourning  must  have  night. 
And  that  thy  brightness  sets  at  length  to  west, 

When  thou  wilt  close  up  that  which  now  thou  show'st, 
And  think  the  same  becomes  thy  fading  best, 
Which  then  shall  most  invcil,  and  shadow  most. 

Daniel,  Son.  37.    To  Delia. 

When  streight  a  thieke  swolne  cloud 

Invayl'd  the  lustre  of  great  Titan's  carre. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastora!s,b.n.  s.  1. 

IMVE'LOPE,  !>.  Also  Eh,  (qv.)  Fr.  Ence- 
loper ;  Lat.   //(tio/cere,  to  roll  in  or  involve. 

To  roll,  or  fold  ip,  or  involve;  to  enfold,  to 
enwrap,  to  enclose,  to  surround,  to  cover  round  or 
over. 

God  removes  tlie  candlestick,  or,  which  is  all  one,  takes 
away  the  star,  the  angel  of  light  from  it,  that  it  may  be 
i«ye/cju'd  in  darkness. — Bp.Tagtor.  Episcopacy Asscr led,  §  12. 

Now  for  the  use  of  the  young  during  its  inclosure  in  the 
womb,  there  are  several  parts  formed,  as  the  membranes 
invetoping  it. — Jiag.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

At  WiU's.  and  all  the  other  coffee-houses  in  London,  the 
company  frequently  sat  invclnped  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
in  consequence  of  smoaking  being  permitted  inthepublick 
mom.— Dryden.  Life,  byMalone. 


IN-VENDTBI'LITY. 

sold  ;  unsaleable  state. 

All  that  is  terrible  in  this  case  is,  that  the  author  may  he 
laughed  at,  and  the  stationer  beggared  by  the  bock's  ;«ien- 
diOiUlg.—Brome,  To  the  Reader. 

IN-VE'NOM,  V.  Also,  and  now,  perhap?,  more 
commonly.  En. 

To  poison ;  to  infuse  or  impregnate  with  poison ; 
to  invest  with  the  noxious,  malignant,  hateful  qua- 
lities of  poison. 

Then  on  the  morrow  ti'  ■,  -  ■  -  •  t  !  -h..  dead  and  inue- 
ninifrf  Qeshout  of  the  in)  in  iw  it  from  them, 

and  sayd  vnto  him.  Hov,  ,  ,,  i  :  e  ;  We  promise 

you  within  tlicso  fifu"  n  •  .:,i  ■  ■  i  :,  1  shew  vour  selfe 
abroad,  (if  God  perniil,i  -.[.m  >onr  horbc-backe,  whole  and 
well  as  euer  you  weie.—Hacklaiit.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

Take  hede,  1  praie  thee,  that  our  loue  be  not  inuenimed 
With  vnkyndneSv— Go;rfeM  Bolte,  Let.  9. 


Not  bein^g  able  to  be 
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The  small-ey'd  slow-worm,  held  of  many  blind, 
Yet  this  great  ark  it  quickly  out  could  find  ; 
And  as  the  ark  it  was  about  to  climb. 
Out  of  its  teeth  shoots  the  invenom'd  slime. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 
The  Deity  himself  directs  aright 


INV 


The  I 


I'd  shaft, 


INVE'NT,  i). 
I\  v[;'.\TER,  or 

iNVE'NTOn. 

1nvi;'ntfii.. 

In\  t'NTIRLF.. 

Invk'ntion. 

iNVE'.NTlVli. 
rNVENTOItV,  H. 

I'nventory,  I'. 
Ixvexto'ri.u.l 
Inve'ntress. 


Fr.  Inventer;  It.  Inventare ; 

Sp.  Invenlar ;  Lat. Invenire, 
quasi  in  rem  venire,  as  if  to 
cumc  to  any  thing,  and,  thus, 
to  find  it ;  and  to  discover, 
is  to  talie  off  the  cover  or 
concealment ;  that  which 
hides  any  thing  ;  and,  thus, 
to  find  it. 

To  come  to,  and,  thus,  to 
find  ;  to  come  to  the  sight  or 
view,  to  the  perception,  to  the  knowledge  of,  to 
discover  a  knowledge  of,  to  discover  or  disclose ; 
to  detect,  to  devise,  to  contrive  ;  to  feign,  form  or 
frame,  fashion  or  fabricate. 

An  inventory, — an  account,    list,   catalogue,   of 
things — found. 
Who  wote  if  a!  that  Chaucer  wrate  was  trew 

Nor  I  wote  not  if  this  narracion 

Be  authorised  or  forged  of  the  new 

Of  some  poete  by  his  inucncion. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 

Zoroastres,  kyngof  the  Bactrians.  who  is  reported  to  haue 

fyrst  inucnttd  arte,  m.ngicke,  and  diligently  to  haue  serched 

out  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  mouinge  of  the 

sUares.—Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  1. 

heades  togither,  till  they  ha 

.223. 

The  which  thyng  our  dreamers  and  inuenlers  of  all  subtile 
lyes  dyd  neucrpreserue,  nor  neuer  sought  for.— Zrf.  lb.  p.  257. 

Is  not  this  as  much  to  say?  God  thou  art  an  iiiuenter,  and 

ordayner  of  that  thing  that  maketh  men  vnpure  &  vncleanc  ? 

Id.  lb.  p.  317. 

The  finding  out  of  apt  matter,  called  otheiwise  inuention, 
is  a  searching  out  of  things  true,  or  things  likely,  the  which 
may  rcasonaiile  set  lurth  a  matter,  and  make  it  appeare  pro- 
bab'k       ^T:  .    ,.    h  :,  ,:f  lihetorique,-p.ti. 

'I'll  ■ I     ;  ;i  i-lces  on  euery  parte  ought  to  be  made, 

.Mill  I,  III  i\  bi' reasoned,  which  is  the  fyrsteparte 

of  rli"i'  i.  ,!■  II  niM.i;  ,  luention. 

Sir  T.  Blyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

Whereto  should  I  rehearse  the  raadnes  of  those  mothers, 
that  loue  better  those  children,  that  be  foule,  crooked,  lewde, 
duUardes,  sluggards,  drunckards,  vnruly,  &  foolish,  then 
those,  that  be  faire,  vpright,  cuning,  quickwitted,  inuentiue, 
sober,  treatable,  quiet  and  wise. 

nies.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  U. 

And  as  for  the  specialle  names,  they  were  taken  as  they 
be  nowe,  either  of  the  names  of  the  fyrste  inuenlours,  or  of 
the  measure  and  noumbre  that  they  do  coteyne,  or,  &c. 

Sir  T.  Klgnt.   The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

First  you  shall  before  the  ship  doth  begin  to  lade,  goe 

aboord,  and  shall  there  take  and  write  one  inuenlorie,  by 

the  aduise  of  the  master,  or  some  other  principall  officer 

there  .aboord,  of  all  the  tackle,  apparell,  Src. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
Fiue  dayes  there  be,  since  he  (they  say)  was  slaine. 
And  foure  since  Florinicll  the  court  for-went, 

Till  him  aliue  or  dead  shee  did  invent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
(O  !  who  may  not  with  gifts  and  words  be  tempted  .') 

Sith  which,  she  hath  me  euer  since  abhor'd. 
And  to  my  foe  hath  guilefully  consented  : 
Ay  me !  that  euer  guile  in  women  was  inuenled. 

Id.  Ih.  b.  V.  c.  U. 
Go  to,  therefore,  my  masters,  you  th.at  are  professed  mu- 
sicians, relate  unto  this  good  company  here  that  ate  your 
friends,  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  musick. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  1018. 
When  first  I  pave  my  thoughts  to  make  guns  shoot  often, 
I  thou;,-ht  there  had  been  but  one  only  exquisite  way  inven- 
ah'e;  yet  by  several  trials,  and  much  charge.  I  have  per- 
fectly tried  all  these.— C'cw/ur;/  "/  Inventions,  No.  67. 

Generally  all  stanzas  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  tyrants  and 
torturers,  when  they  make  invention  obey  their  number, 
which  sometimes  would  otherwise  scantle  itself;  a  fault  that 
great  masters  in  this  art  strive  to  avoid. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  Pref. 

For  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  passing  ingenious  and  inventive 

of  matter,  so  he  wanted  audacity,  and  was^  not  so  ready  i 

some  other  I  "  " 


I. — Holland.  Plutarch, 


It  [my  bcautie]  shal  he  inuentoried  and  euery  particle  and 
Ttensile  labell'd  to  my  will. 

Shakespeare.  Ttvelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 


The  learned  author  himself  is  inventoried,  and  suoiui'd 
up  to  the  utmost  value  of  his  livery-cloak. 

Milton.  Colasterion. 

[In  which  session  were  created]  two  other  fraternities  of 
triumvirs,  the  one  for  taking  an  inventarie  of  all  sacred 
things,  and  to  signe  and  note  all  offrings  and  oblations :  the 
other,  Sic.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  550. 


They  lay  no  less  than  a  want  of  invention  to  his  charge ;  a 
capital  crime.  1  must  acknowledge  :  for  a  poet  is  a  maker, 
as  the  word  signifies  :  and  he  who  cannot  make,  that  is, 
invent,  hath  his  name  for  uothing. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  ..Eneis,  Ded. 

And  these  [commonwealths]  seem  to  be  more  artificial,  as 
those  of  a  single  person  the  more  natural,  governments  ; 
being  forced  to  supply  the  want  of  authority  by  wise  inven- 
tions, orders,  and  institutions. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  Government. 

No  more  ray  sire  will  glad  these  longing  eyes ; 
The  queen's  fond  hope  inventive  rumour  cheers. 
Or  vain  diviners'  dreams  divert  her  fears. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  i. 
Who  then  can  pass  for  an  inuentor,  if  Homer,  as  well  as 
Virgil,  must  be  deprived  of  that  glory? 

Dryden.  Virgil.  .Eneis,  Ded. 
Visitors  were    soon   after    appointed  to   examine   what 
church-plate,  jewels,  and  other  furniture,  was  in  all  cathe- 
drals and  churches  ;  and  to  compare  their  account  with  the 
inventories  made  in  former  visitations. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1553. 

It  [the  mind  of  man]  discovers  ever}'  day  some  craving 
want  in  a  body,  which  really  wants  but  little.  It  every  day 
invents  some  new  artificial  rule  to  guide  that  nature  which, 
if  left  to  itself,  were  the  best  and  surest  guide. 

Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

Conjectures  and  hypotheses  are  the  invention  and  the 
workmanship  of  men,  and  must  bear  proportion  to  the 
capacity  and  skill  of  the  inventor;  and,  therefore,  will 
always  he  very  unlike  to  the  works  of  God,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  philosophy  to  discover. 

Reid.  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  I.e.  2. 
Curst  be  the  man,  the  monk,  the  son  of  Hell, 
The  triple  Moloch !  whose  mechanic  brain, 
Maliciously  inventive,  from  its  forge 
Of  cruel  steel,  the  sulphur  seeds  of  wrath 
Flash'd  on  the  world,  and  taught  us  how  to  kill. 

Thompson.  Sickness,  b.  v. 

All  the  care, 

Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool, 
Skillet,  and  old  carv'd  chest,  from  public  sale. 

Cuwper.   Task,  b.  v. 
Of  wealth,  of  power,  of  freedom!  cause; 
Foundress  of  order,  cities,  laws. 
Of  arts  inventress  thou! — Akensidc.  Hymn  to  Science. 

INVE'RT,  u.  ^         Fr.  Invers;     It.   Inverters ; 

Inve'rse.  I   Sp.   Inverlir ;     Lat.   Invertere, 

Inve'bsed.         >  to  turn  inwards,  (i?i,  and  vcr- 

Ixve'rsion.       I  tere,  to  turn,)  to  turn  from  its 

Ixve'ki  EDi.v.  J  direct  course. 

To  turn  inwards;  to  turn  to  the  contrary  way 
or  direction  ;  "  to  turn  in  and  out,  inside  outward, 
upside  down,"  (  Cotgrave ; )  to  turn  into  another 
course,  a  wrong  course  ;  —  sometimes,  in  effect, 
equivalent  to,— to  reverse. 

Our  storm  is  past,  and  that  storm's  tyrannous  rage, 

A  stupid  calm,  but  nothing  it  doth  swage. 

The  fable  is  inverted,  and  far  more 

A  block  afflicts  now,  than  a  stork  before.— Konffs.  Storm. 

And  so  will  most  of  those  animals  [move  both  wayes], 
whose  bodies  consist  of  round  and  annulary  fibres,  and  move 
by  undulation,  that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  one 
protruiling  tlie  other  by  inversion,  whereof  they  make  a 
backward  motion.— Brott».  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  in.  c.  15. 

Still,  though  in  death,  he  grasps  the  flowing  reins, 
His  startled  coursers  svliirl  him  o'er  the  plains : 
The  suear  inverted,  streaks  the  dust  around. 

■^  Pitt.  Virgil.  JEneid,  b.  i. 

Thus  [saith  Isidor]  (A)  inrersedy  did  formerly  stand  for 
vupilla,  and  M  inversed  K  for  mnlier. 

Wilhins.  The  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,  c.  10. 

We  shall  one  day  give  but  an  ill  and  lame  account  of  our 
watching  and  praying,  if.  by  an  odd  inversion  of  the  com- 
mand, all  that  we  do  is  first  to  pray  against  a  temptation, 
and  afterwards  to  watch  for  '\l.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  10. 

By  which  means  placing  the  fore-part  of  the  eye  to  the 

hole  of  the  window  of  a  darkened  room,  we  have  a  pretty 

landskip  of  the  objects  abroad  invcrtedty  painted  on  tiie 

paper,  on  the  back  of  the  eye.  „»,..„ 

Derham.  Physico-Theohsy,  ]>.  IV.  c.  2.  KQttSa. 


The  sagacious  Kepler  first  made  the  noble  discovery,  that 

distinct  but  inverted  pictures  of  visible  objects  are  formed 

v.pou  tlie  retina  by  the  rays  of  liglit  coming  from  the  object. 

Reid.  Enquiri/,  c.  6.  s.  11. 

The  share  of  infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  in  publicic  acts  is  small  indeed;  the  operation  of 
opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  tlie  number  of  those  who 
abuse  power. — Burke.  Ore  the  French  Revolution. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  ditferent  method  of  ordering  our 
words,  we  call  tliis  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced 
and  unnatur.ll  order  of  speech.— Biair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  7. 

IN-VEST,  17.  ■^       Fr.  Inveslir;     It.  LwestI re  ; 
Invb'stien'T.      j   Sp.  Jnvestir ;     Lat.   Iiiveslire, 
Inve'stiture.    j  indere  vcstcm,  to  put  on  a  vest 
Inve'sting,  n.    y  or  covering. 
Inve'stment.    j       To  put  on  a  covering,  cloth- 
Inve'stl-re.       1  ing,  dress  ;    to  clothe,  to  en- 
Inve'stured.    j  robe,  to  dress,   to  adorn ;   to 
put  into  the  hands  or  possession  ;  perhaps  conse- 
quential from,— to  put  on,  (sc.)  the  robe  of  olHce  ; 
to  occupy,  to  take  possession. 

To  invest,  (sc.)  money  in  the  funds, — to  put 
it  into  the  funds  ;  to  put  it  into  any  stocli,  upon 
any  security  or  speculation. 

But  Alexander,  the  vsurper  of  the  kyngdome  of  Syria, 
being  puffed  up  with  contynuall  successe  in  his  affayres, 
began  of  greate  pryde  and  insolencie  to  mocke  and  despyse 
Ptolomie  himselfe,  by  whome  he  was  put  in  and  inueiled 
iu  that  kyngdome.— GoWi/ni/.  Justine,  fol.  150. 

And  Anselmus,  tliat  was  byshop  in  short  tyme  afler.  neuer 
left  striuinge  witb  tliat  mighty  prince,  William  the  Second, 
vnlill  be  had  compelled  him,  maugre  iiis  teeth,  to  deliuer 
vp  the  inueslilure  or  election  of  byshops  vnto  Saint  Peter's 
vicar,  which  inuestitiue  was  of  olde  tyme  the  kynges  dutie. 
Ti/ndall.   IVcrkes,  p.  3S2. 

He  is  vncle  to  this  notable  M.irches  Albert,  and  lackyng 
children,  hath  made  hym  hys  heyre,  and  hath  already  inues- 
tared  hym  in  the  dukedome  of  Prussia. 

Ascham.  Report  of  the  Affairs  of  Germany. 

Which  when  that  scornefuU  squire  of  dames  did  view, 
He  loudly  gan  to  laugh,  and  thus  to  iest ; 

Alas,  for  pitie  that  so  faire  a  crew, 
As  like  cannot  be  scene  from  east  to  west. 
Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  inuesf. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  5. 
Which  seen  with  grief,  my  miserable  ghost, 

(Whilome  invested  in  so  fair  a  veil. 
Which,  whilst  it  liv'd,  was  honour'd  of  the  most. 

And,  being  dead,  gives  matter  to  bewail,) 
Conies  to  solicit  thes.— Daniel.  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

But  neither  could  they  invest  and  strike  her  with  their 
beake  heads,  making  so  good  way,  and  shifting  so  well  by 
reason  of  her  swiftnes. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  757. 


His  Sonne  Q.  Fabins  Maximus  w< 
augur  in  his  place,  and  for  bishop  in 
cerdotal  dignities  he  had)  Ser.  Sulpiti 


invested  or  installed 

Galba  was  chosen. 
Id.  Ih. 
this 


Yet  this  sharpned  the  king,  so  that  not  onely 
voyage,  but  againe  in  the  sixteenth  yeare  of  his  raigne,  and 
likewise  in  the  eighteenth  thereof,  bee  granted  forth  new 
commissions,  for  the  discouerie  and  inuesting  of  vnknowne 
lands.— JSacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  189. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  this  part  of  the  end  of  man's  crea- 
tion, namely,  to  be  a  subordinate  rector  of  this  inferior  world, 
a  tributary  king  thereof  by  investiture  from  God  himself, 
which  investiture  was  conferred  upon  man  in  his  first  crea- 
tion, Gen.  i,  29,  and  again  renewed  after  the  fall  and  flood, 
Gen.  ix.  i.—Hale.  Oriffin.  of  Mankind,  p.  371. 
In  few,  Ophelia, 

Doe  not  beleeue  his  vowes  ;  for  they  are  broakers, 

Not  of  the  eye,  which  their  imieslments  show : 

But  meere  imploratnrs  of  vnholy  sutes. 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, 

Tlie  better  to  begni\e.—S/iaItespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

And  what  were  all  his  most  rightful  honours  but  the 
people's  gift,  and  the  investment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and 
honour,  which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  otherwise,  re- 


Being  nominated  to  succeede  augur  in  the  roume  of  his 
brotber  Drvsvs,  before  his  in;/fs/ure  and  installation  therein, 
he  was  aduanced  to  the  sacerdotall  dignitie  of  a  pontifie. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  127. 
Does  your  definition  of  royal,  whicli  is  to  serve  the  king 
according  to  the  laws,  allow  ine  the  licence  of  traducing  the 
:  power  with  which  you  own  he  is  invested. 

Dnjden.  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 
sand],  when  consolidated  and  freed  from  its  ire- 
reslient  shells,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cavity  of  the 
shM.— Woodward. 

As  soon  as  he  [Cranmer]  was  consecrated,  and  had  per- 
formed every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  his  investiture,  he 
came  and  sate  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation. 

Burnet.  Historg  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1533. 


[This 


IN  V 

They  [the  kings  of  Engh-md]  exercised  this  authority  both 
over  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  did  at  first  erect  bishopricks, 
grant  ineesturcs  in  them,  call  synods,  make  laws  about 
sacred  as  well  as  civil  concerns,  and,  iu  a  word,  they  go- 
verned the  whole  kingdom. 

Burnet.   Historg  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1531. 

Some,  more  aspiring,  catch  the  neighbour  shrub 
"With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  his  branch, 
Else  unadorn'd,  with  many  a  gay  festoon 
And  fragrant  chaplet.— Coii';)cr.  Task,  b.  iii. 
The  king,  on  his  part,  gave  the  bishop  the  investiture,  or 
livery  and  seizin  of  his  temporalities,  by  the  delivery  of  a  ] 
ring  and  staflf.— Bari«.  Abridgement  of  Eng.  Hist.  an.  11IJ3. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Bengali  has  been,  for 
many  vears,  set  apart  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  for  exportation  to  England,  and  this  is  called  the  in- 
vestment.—Id.  On  the  Affairs  of  India. 

IN  -VE'STIGATE,  v.  ^       It.  Lwestigare ;  Sp. 

Investiga'tion.  I  Invest igar ;     Lat.  In- 

Inve'stigative.  S-vestigare,  in,  and  ves- 

Inve'stigator.  j  tigare.       Vestigium, — 

Inve'stigable.  j   Vossius  thinks, — may 

be  from  vestis,  and  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
the  mark  made  by  the  train  of  the  long  garments 
anciently  used  by  both  men  and  women  :  Beck- 
mann,  from  ve,  i.  e.  valrle,  and  the  ancient  stigo, 
from  o-Tif-eii/,  puvgere,  to  prick.  Vestigium  (a 
vestige)  is  applied  to  any  mark  left,  by  which  any 
thing  may  be  traced  and  pursued.  And  to  in- 
vestigate,— 

To  trace  or  follow  the  track,  to  pursue,  to  hunt 
after,  to  search,  seek,  or  inquire  after,  to  examine. 

Iiwesligable,—m  Bale  and  Cotton,  (in,  priv. ) 
that  may" not  be  traced;  untraceable,  trackless; 
in  Hooker,  &c.  {in,  aug.)  that  may  or  should  be 
traced. 

And  it  [prudence]  is  named  of  Aristotel  the  mother  of 
venues,  of  other  philosophers  it  is  called  the  captayne  or 
maystres  of  vertues,  of  some  the  house  wyfe,  for  as  moche 
as  by  her  diligece  she  doth  inuestigale  &  prepare  places  apt 
and  couenient,  where  other  vertues  shall  execute  theyr 
powers  or  otEces  —Sir  T.  Ehjot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  22. 

They  never  dispute  of  felicity  or  blessedness,  but  they 

join  unto  the  reasons  of  philosophy  certain  principles  taken 

out  of  religion:  without  the  which,   to  the  inves/igation  of 

true  felicily,  they  think  reason  of  itself  weak  and  unperfect. 

Sir  T.  More.  Utopia,  1551.  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

So  high  were  the  mysteries  thereof,  so  unsearchable  the 
judgment,  and  so  investigable  the  wayes  thereof. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  i. 

If,  therefore,  the  Christian  Cicero,  Lactantius,  went  too 
frir  in  making  religion  the  form  of  man  instead  of  the  rea- 
sonable soul  wherewith  he  is  animated ;  certainly  we  cannot 
erre  in  making  the  investigation,  and  finding  out  the  true 
religion,  the  highest  improvement ;  of  which  the  reasonable 
soul  can  be  capable.— B/i.  Hall.  The  Peace  Maker,  s.  1. 

Woman,  what  tongue  or  pen  is  able 
To  determine  what  thou  art, 

A  thing  so  moving  and  unstable, 

So  sea-like,  so  investigable.  Cotton.   Woman. 

The  air's  inhabitants,  and  scaly  brood. 

That  live  and  wanton  in  the  Hood, 

And  whatsoe'er  does  either  swim  or  creep 

Thorough  th'  investigable  deep. 

Id.  The  Eighth  Psalm  Paraphras 

In  doing  euill,  wee  preferre  a  lesse  good  before  a  greater, 
the  greatness  whereof  is  by  reason  inuesligahle  and  may  be 
known. — Hooker.  EcclesiasticaU  Politie,  b.  i.  s.  7. 
. ■  He  [Bacon]  led  her  forth 

Daughter  of  heav'n  !  that,  slow  ascending  still, 

Inrestigaling  sure  the  chain  of  things. 

With  radiant  finger  points  to  heaven  again. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

Now  all  this  that  I  have  said,  is  to  show  the  force  of  dili- 
gence in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  particularly  of  the 
noblest  of  all  truths,  which  i.s  that  of  religion. 

South,  vol.  i.  Set.  (i. 
[.\ncient  authors]  aflford  imployment  of  infinite  extent  to 
us  moderns  of  whatever  degree,  who  are  desirous  to  sig- 
nalize ourselves  by  any  atchievement  in  letters  and  be  con- 
sider'd  as  the  investigators  of  knowledg  and  politeness. 

Shaftesbury.  Miscell.  Rejl.  Mis.  5.  c.  1. 
And  though  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  none  of  these 
cosmical  ends  are  investigable  by  us,  yet  to  discover  them 
all  is  not  an  easy  task.— .Bsyte.   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 

No  man  of  sense  in  these  days  hath  any  doubt  hut  that 
this  process  of  investigating  the  truth  in  dark  and  ambi- 
guous cases  is  of  a  barbarous  original,  fallacious,  and  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison  has  attempted 
to  derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  secrets ;  and  thinks,  that  curiosity  to  decipher 
the  names  procured  readers  to  the  poem. 

Johnson.  Life  of  Dryden, 
1151 


INV 


Fr.  Inveterer ;  It.  In- 

veterato ;  Sp.  Invete- 
rarsc,  invetcrado ,-  Lat. 
Inveterare,  in,  and  ve- 
tcrare,  to  grow  or  be- 


Wlien  money  was  wanting,  sheets  were  written  apais'' 
when  money  was  in  his  pocket  he  [Johnson]  was  more  deJ- 
berate  and  investigative. 

Pegge.  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  p.  305. 

What !  because  reason,  and  the  guide  of  life,  the  support 
of  religion,  the  investigator  of  truth,  must  be  still  used, 
thouglUt  be  continually  subject  to  abuse  ;  therefore  ridicule, 
the  paltry  buffoon  mimic  of  reason,  must  have  the  same  in- 
dulgence.—  Warburton.  Post,  to  the  Bed.  to  the  Free-thinkers. 

IN-VE'TERATE, 

Inve'terate,  adj. 

Inve'terately. 

Inve'ter.\teness. 

Inve'teracv. 
come  old. 

To  grow  or  become  old  ;  "  of  long  use,  rooted 
by  custom,  settled  by  continuance;"  to  root 
deeply,  to  settle  or  establish  firmly. 

Onely  one  man  died  of  a  maladie  inueterate,  and  long  In- 
fested.—H«cA-/i/j;.   Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

This  prince,  who  still  dav'd  stoutly  to  oppose 
Those  whom  he  saw  all  but  their  own  to  hate. 

Then  found  the  league  of  liis  inveterate  foes 
To  come  upon  him  with  the  pow'r  of  fate. 

Oraijlon.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

We  cannot  possibly  think  how  he  could  indure  to  let  them 
slug  and  grow  inveteratcly  wicked,  under  base  allowances, 
and  whole  adulterous  lives  by  dispensation. 

UMon.  Tetrachordon, 

As  time  hath  rendred  him  more  perfect  in  the  art,  so 
hath  the  inveteratenesse  of  his  malice  more  ready  in  the 
execution. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errovrs,  b.  vii.  c.  12. 

Let  not,  therefore,  voluptuous  Atheists  lay  all  the  fault  of 
their  sins  upon  the  infirmity  of  human  nature;  nor  plead 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  resist  those  temptations,  which 
have  all  their  force  and  prevalence  from  long  custom  and 
inveterated  habit.— Bentlcy,  Ser.  1. 


■'s  time,  had  ■ 


Prop.  7. 


Porphyry,  though  he  lived  after 
most  inveterale  hatred  to  tlie  Christian  revelati 
cular,  yet  confesses  in  general,  that  he  wa,s  se 
was  wanting  some  universal  metliod  of  deliv 
souls,  which  no  sect  of  philosophy  had  yet  Ibuii 
Clarke.  Eviden 

It  fortifies  the  heart  against  the  rancour  of  pamphlets, 
the  inveteracy  of  epigrams,  and  the  mortification  of  lam- 
poons.— Guardian,  No.  11. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  bold  spirit  of  Luther 

resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  break  through  this  inveterate 

servitude,  so  dextrously  imposed  on  the  Clirisiian  world, 

under  the  pretence,  and  in  the  name,  of  ecclesiastical  union. 

Hurd.  On  the  Prophecies,  Ser.  8. 

The  contagion  of  that  universal  idolatry  had  now  over- 
spread the  whole  earth  ;  and  to  it,  especially  to  the  Egyptian, 
they  [the  Jews]  were  most  inveteratcly  prone. 

Warburton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  iv.  s.  C. 

The  wicked,  besides  thi 
tracted,  carries  with  him 
will  prompt  him  to  contract  more. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.ii.  c.  20. 

INVI'DIOUS.  A       Fr.  Envieux ;    It.  and  Sp. 

Invi'diouslv.       V  Invidioso  ;    Lat.    Invidiosus, 

Invi'diousness.  j  invidia,i\-ova.in-vid-ere,iQ\ook. 
at  or  upon.     See  Envy. 

Looking  at  or  upon,  (sc. )  with  malignant  eyes, 
views,  or  wishes ;  with  ill-will,  malice,  or  hatred  ; 
grudging,  repining,  grieving  at  the  good  or  ad- 
vantages of  another. 

Asinivs  Pollio,  the  oratour,  made  a  grievous  and  invidious 
complaint  in  the  senate-house  of  the  fall  that  jEserninvs, 
his  nephew,  tooke,  wlio  likewise  had  thereby  broken  hi3 
legge. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  58. 

He  rose,  and  took  th'  advantage  of  the  times. 
To  load  young  Turnus  with  invidious  crimes. 

Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  b.  xi. 

The  lower  house  intended  to  cast  some  reflections  on  the 

former  reign,  in  imitation  of  what  the  House  of  Commons 

had  done,  and  these  were  worded  so  invidiously,  that  most 

of  the  bishops  were  pointed  at  by  them. 

Bui  net.  Own  Time,  an.  1702. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  abated  of  the  invidiousness 

of  the  name,  and,  from  aocpo';,  brought  it  down  to  tpiXoaoiJjo?, 

from  a  master  to  a  lover  of  wisdom,  from  a  protessor  to  a 

candidate.— Sou/A,  vol.  ii.  Ser  7. 

The  chymist  there 

May  with  astonishment  invidious  view 
His  toils  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee. 

Smart.  The  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  B'ina. 

Mr.  Crousas  ought  to  he  charged  with  it,  because  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  was  a  simple  blunder,  he  urgin'j 
it  so  invidiously  as  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Pope  might  pro- 
bably hold  the  materiality  of  the  soul. 

Warburton.  On  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 


IN-VI'GOUR,i;.  ^  L; 
Ixvi'gorate.  v.  >i.  c. 
Invigora'tiox.      J  fore( 


INV 

We  )iad  with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes ;  and  if  iove 
f  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  Itnowledge,  the  offence  has 
ot  the  ini-idiomness  of  sinjrularity. 

Joh7ison.  A  Journey  io  the  IVestcrri  Islands. 

Lat.  Vigor,  from  vi-g-ere, 
'-ag-ere,  to  act  with 
force,  with  strength. 
To  strengthen,  to  enlbrcp,  to  empower ;  to 
give  active  force  or  energy;  to  hearten,  to  encou- 
rage, to  animate. 

Let  us  endeavour,  by  fervent  prayer  and  frequent  medi- 
tation, to  invigorate  and  excite  ours  to  tliat  degree,  that  it 
may  be  a  livitig  representation  of  eternal  tilings ;  that  our 
faith  mav  be  the  certainty  and  presence  of  the  invisible 
voild.—GlanvUl,  Ser.  6. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration  upon  extremity  and  in 
defect  of  a  load-stone,  might  serve  to  iniugorate  and  touch 
a  needle  any  where. — Broim.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

■\Mierefore  God  himself  having  so  order'd  the  matter,  that 
tlie  inferiour  life  should  have  its  turn  of  invigouralion,  it 
can  be  no  evill  in  us  that  that  is  executed  which  he  hath  so 
determined,  as  long  as  we  pass  not  the  bounds  that  he  hath 
Eet  us. — Glanvilt.  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  c.  14. 

With  the  fierce  race 

Pour'd  in  a  fresh  inviooratinn  stream ; 


As  to  what  is  inculcated  by  the  schools,  about  the  in- 
c.ilescence  of  a  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  water,  by  virtuu 
of  a  supposed  autiperistasis.  or  inmijoratinn  of  the  internal 
heat  of  the  lime,  by  its  being  invironed  by  cold  water,  I 
have  elsewhere  shewn  that  this  is  but  an  imaginary  cause. 
Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  246. 

What  pomp  of  words  !  what  nameless  energy 

Kindles  the  verse,  inviyours  every  line, 

Astonishes,  and  overwhelms  the  soul 

In  transport  lost.  Thompson.  On  Mr.  Poj)e's  Works. 
To  a  naval  pipe. 

As  if  one  soul  inviyoraled  all, 

And  all  compos'd  one  body,  they  had  trod 

111  eqnal  paces,  mazy,  yet  unbroke 

T.'n-jughout  their  pass,agc.  Glorer.  teonitlas,  h.  vii. 

IN-VILE,  V.     Sec  Avile. 
To  render  vile,  mean,  or  base ;   of  low  value, 
price,  or  estimation. 
It  did  so  much  inrile  the  estimate 

Of  tir  open'd  and  invulgar'd  mysteries, 

Which,  now  reduc'd  unto  the  basest  rate, 

Must  wait  upon  the  Norman  subtleties. 

Daniel.  litusophiUts. 

IN-VI'LLAGE,  V.     To  make  into  a  village;  to 
ri'diice  to  a  village. 
There  on  a  goodly  plain  (by  time  thrown  downe) 


Who, 


IN-VI'NCIBLE.  ^  Fr.  Invincible  ,-  It.  Invin- 
In'vi'nciblexess.  I  cihile ;  Lat.  (of  the  Lower 
Ixvi'Ncini.v.  V  Agcs.\  Livincibilis,  that  may 

In'vixcibi'litt.  I  not  bo  conquered,  (in,  priv. 
I.N\i'cT.  J  and  vinc-ere  ;   Gr.  Ni/c-o;//,) 

to  conquer. 

That  may  not  or  cannot  be  beaten,  conquered, 

subdued,  overcome,   surpassed  ;   overpowered  or 

overthrown  ;  unconquerable,  insuperable. 
But  soying  they  thinke  their  reaso  so^strog  and  innincible, 

I  will  confute  it  with  one  question  that  they  shal  not  know 

whyther  to  turne  them.— Pr(///i.   Workes,  p.  9. 
With  as  inuief  a  mynd  and  manly  an  herte  let  vs  confesse 

the  worde  of  God  as  wold  Cryste  dye  for  his  gospell. 

Jogc.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  2. 
Which  may  he  proued  by  the  examples  of  some  myghty 

and  iniiicle  emprowrs  and  of  other  weake  and  ouertlirone 

Id.  lb. 
That  [thy  castle]  may  be  baltcr'd  or  be  undermin'd, 
Or  by  strait  siege,  for  want  of  succour,  pin'd  ; 
But  thy  heart  is  invincible  to  all, 


;  olHlu 


nte&s  of  Salisbury. 
I  hope  the  invincibleness  of  their  ignorance  (would,  &e.) 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303, 
Faitliful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  His  righteous  cause, 
A.nA  as  ye  have  receiv'd,  so  have  ye  done' 
Invincibly.  Hilton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.vi.  \ 

Who  knows  how  far  transcending  goodness  can 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  » 
Who  knows  what  reasons  may  bis  mercy  lead ; 
Or  Ignorance  invincible  may  plead.— XiryrfeH.  lie!.  Laid. 
Against  the  invincibleness  of  general  custom,  (for  the  roost 
fart,)  men  strive  in  t^m.—Wil'dns.  Heal  Character,  b,  i.  c,5. 


INV 

Thus  God  sufTeieth  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  is 

willingly  overcome  ;    thus  omnipotence  may  be  mastered, 

and  a  liappy  victory  may  be  gained  over  invincibility  itself. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

May  not  there  the  Greeks 

In  opposition  more  tremendous  still. 

More  ruinous  than  yester  sun  beheld. 

Maintain  their  post  invincible. — Glover.  Lconidas,  b.  x. 

Prophecies  fulfilled,  I  mean  such  prophecies  as  those  in 
question,  prove  invincibly  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
prophets. — Hard,  vol.  v.  Ser.  5. 

IN-VI'OLABLE.  ^      Fr.  Inviolable;  It.  Lwio- 
Lvvi'oLABLY.  I  labile;  Sp. Inviolable ;  Lat. 

Inviolab'ility.        I  Inviolabilis ;  in,  (priv. )  and 
In-vi'olate.  r violabilis,  from    violare,  to 

I.N'vi'oLATED.  I  force  or  use  force,  (vis.) 

Invi'olatelv.  J  That  may  not  or  should 
not  be  forced,  hurt  or  injured  (by  force;)  con- 
sequentially, may  not  be  broken  or  infringed, 
polluted  or  profaned. 

Drayton  uses  inviolate  as  equivalent  to  violate, 
(in,  aug.) 

For  which  cause  Saynt  Paule  sayetli,  that  the  churche  is 
the  fynne  stablishment,  and  the  pyller  of  trouth  for  the 
inuiolable  suretie  of  doctrine.— .9ir  t.  More.   IVorkes,  p.  527. 

All  and  singular  the  priuiledges  graunted  vnto  the  mar- 
chants  of  the  saide  Hans  by  the  renowmed  kings  of  England, 
and  confirmed  by  the  saide  soueraigne  lord  the  king  that 
now  is,  must,  according  to  al  their  contents,  be  iiiuiolably 
obserued  by  the  said  soueraigne  king  and  his  subiects. 

Ilackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

But  especially  he  was  carefuU  that  the  churches  and 

houses  of  religion  there  should  be  kept  inuiolate,  which 

was  accordingly  performed,  through  his  appointment   of 

guarders  and  keepers  for  those  places. 

Id.  lb.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  15S. 
That  it  would  plese  you  not  to  breke  nor  deny  the  said 
liheily  to  this  berer,  our  only  sone,  but  for  your  honor  to  kepe 
your  promyse  sincerly  inuiulalcd,  &  faithfully  obserued. 

Hall.  Hen.  IV.  an.  8. 

They  declared  that  the  cause  of  their  cnmminge  was  to 

yelde   themselues,   their  citie,   their  countrey,  and  theire 

libertye  (whiche  they  had  kept  inniolatelye  by  so  manye 

ages)  to  his  wyll  and  appoyntment. 

Brende.  Quinlus  Curiius,  fol.  273. 
By  her  the  heauen  is  in  his  course  contained. 
And  all  the  world  in  state  vnmoued  stands, 
As  their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained, 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 
But  among  all  the  excellent  gifts  and  good  parts  in  either 
of  them,  [Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,]  and  that  most  wan 
them  honour  and  estimation  in  the  world,  they  were  only 
commended,  and  singularly  noted  of  wise  men  for  the  per- 
fect love  and  friendship  that  was  ever  inviolably  kept  be- 
tween them  until  their  deaths.— North.  Plutarcli,  p.  240. 
There  chast  Alcesle  liues  inuiolate. 

Free  from  all  care,  for  that  her  husband's  daies 
She  did  prolong  by  changing  fate  for  fate. 

Spenser.   Virgil.  Gnat. 
O,  warlike  nation  !  hold  thy  conqu'ring  hand, 

Evn  senseless  things  do  warn  thee  yet  to  pause; 
Thy  mother-soil,  on  whom  thou  arm'd  dost  stand. 
Which  should  restrain  thee  by  all  natural  l.aws. 
Canst  thou  (unkind  !)  inviolate  that  band  ? 

Drayton.  Barons'  Wars,  b.  ii. 


A'  '  '1  lil.erties?— /rf.  /4.  b.  vi. 

And  O,,;!  a.lvaiitM  Ins  r.iu.how  in  the  skies 
To  sign  inviolable  peace  restor'd  ; 

The  saints  with  solemn  shouts  proclaim'd  the  new  record. 
Dryden.  Palamon  .^  Arcite. 
He  try'd  a  third,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear, 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere, 
Though  C!ygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But,  scornful,  ofl'er'd  his  unshielded  side. 

/(/.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  xii. 
I  look  on  your  counsel  as  you  command,  which  I  shall 
bscrve  inviolably,  till  you  shall  please  to  revoke  it. 

/(/.  JEncis,  Ded. 
Fur  she,  severely  chaste,  rejected  both. 
And  hound  her  purpose  with  a  solemn  oath, 
A  virgin  life  inviolate  to  lead. 

Congrere.  Homer.  Hymn  to  Venus. 
All  other  things,  which  depend  upon  the  eternal  and  im- 
niit'i'i  1  1  ^>  iiid  II  lits  of  nature,  remaining  ^;^y^■o/fl/e/?/ the 
■""'  I      .  .  ,  V.  nants,  and  as  unchanged  as  nature 


.  inviolably  kept. 

IS  sallies  of  mankind. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  9. 

nites  the  most  perfect  security  of  the 
subjects  liberty  with  the  most  absolute  inviolability  of  the 
sacred  person  of  the  sovereign.— Bp,Hers/e;/,  vol.iii.  Ser.44. 


INV 


-^ Thus  nature  shone 

New  from  the  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primseval  Spring; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 
Play'd  fearless  in  th'  inviolated  shades. 

Johnson.  Irene,  Act  T.  SC.  %. 

I'NVIOUS.    ■)       ha.i.Invius,  in,   (priv.)   and 

I'nviousness.  )  via,  a  way  or  path. 

Pathless. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  Love, 
And  Virtue  invious  ways  can  prove. 
What  may  not  he  confide  to  do. 
That  brings  both  Love  and  Virtue  too  f 

Hudihras,  pt.  i.  c.  3. 
"VMiich  is  called  invionsness  and  emptiness,  where  all  is 
dark  and  impassable,  as  perviousness  is  the  contrary. 

Ward.  Transl.  of  More's  Pref.  to  his  Philos.  Works,  1770. 

IN-VIRIBI'LITY.     Unmanliness,  effeminacy. 
Was  ever  the  inrlrilityol  Nero,  Heliogabalus  or  Sardana- 
palus,  those  monsters,  if  not  shames  of  men  and  nature  : — 
compaiMhle  up  to  that  which  our  artificiall  stageplayers  con- 
tinually practise  on  the  stage. 

Prynne.  Histrio  Maslix,  pt.  i.  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

INVI'RON,i>.     Also  Si,  (qv.) 
To  encompass,  begird,  enclose,  hedge,  or  hem 
in  on  all  sides. 
What  he  that  slowly  comes  behind  ?  (.\uns.)   Despight. 
What  they  (I  prayl  that  him  inviron  stand  ? 
'\^'ealth,  honor,  pride,  and  noble  needefuU  lawes. 

Turbervile.     Of  a  Painter  that  painted  Favour 

There  was  another  difBcultie  no  lesse  then  this,  for  by 

reason  that  the  walles  were  invironed  about  with  the  deap- 

nes  of  the  sea,  they  could  raise  no  engine  to  shoote  but  a  far 

of  out  of  shippes.— iJrcni/c.  Quinlus  Curtius,  fol.  53. 

there  was  both  among  the 
lers,  as  if  they  were  to  take 
their  flight  by  sea  and  not  to  fight,  seeing  themselves  invi- 
roned at  once  both  by  land  and  sea. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.951. 
Not  of  the  same  piece  with  the  invironing  mass,  differing 
from  it  not  only  in  texture,  but  here  and  there  by  a  dis- 
cernible commissure.— Boj/e.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  552. 

INVI'SCATE,  V.     It.  Inviscare  ;    Lat.  In,  and 
viscalus,  from  viscus. 

To  cover  or  involve  in  a  glutinous  matter. 

Its  food  being  fiyes  and  such  as  suddenly  escape,  it  hath, 
in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  elimy  extremity,  whereby  upon 
a  sudden  emission  it  inviscates  and  tangleth  those  insects. 
Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  22. 

Lat.  of  the   Lower 


IN-VI'SCERATE,  i 
Invi'sceuate,  adj. 
viscera  immittere,  to  send  down  into  the  bowels. 
See  Eviscerate, 

So  that  when  man  sigheth,  (as  the  Apostle  saith)  as  bur- 
thened  with  inviscerate  interests,  longing  to  put  on  this 
pure  spirituall  vesture  of  filiall  love,  this  kind  of  heavinesse 
of  spirit  may  be  said  to  make  his  love  weight  in  heaven. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  14.  s.  3. 
Our  Saviour  seemeth  to  have  affected  so  much  the  invis- 
ceratiug  this  disposition  in  our  hearts,  as  he  claimeth  the 
first  introduction  of  this  precept,  [To  love  one  another.] 

Id.  lb.  Treat.  15.  s.  I. 

IN-VI'SIBLE.  "j       Fr.  Invisible;  U.Invisibik; 

Invi'siely,  [   Sp.  Invisible ;  Lat. Livisibilis, 

I.NvisiBi'i.iTY.      J  that  cannot  he  seen,  from  in- 
Iwi'sED.  J  viclere,  invisum,   (in,  and  vid- 

erc,  to  see;   Gr.  Ei5-eiy.) 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  seen  ;  may  not  bo 
perceived,  discerned,  or  distinguished  by  the  eye ; 
imperceptible. 
I  cannot  saine,  if  that  it  be  possible 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  inuisible 
Thus  saietli  the  booke. 

Chaucer.  Mf  Dido  Queene  of  Carthage. 
And  oner  that  she  gaii  to  seyne, 
Th.it  ir  a  man  wil  ben  vnscyne. 
Within  his  honde  holde  close  the  stone 
And  he  male  inaisiWe  gone.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

But  from  the  beginnyng  the  niistery  of  the  sacrament 
hath  been  with  wounder  merueyled  at,  how  Christ  made 
bread  his  body,  and  wyne  his  blond,  and  under  the  figure  of 
those  visible  creatures,  gaue  innisibly  his  precious  body  and 
bloud  presently  there. 

Bp.C'Jir:. , .    /;,■,    /'.■''    7.  i':  the  Presence,  fo\.2'i. 
Codvisihli  . 

Soule  of,.:  .  lisht  directs, 

All  first  di.l  U  in,^',   iii.i    i.'liniihtaines,       ^ 

The  greatest  rules,  Ihc  meai.est  not  neglects. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  First  Houre 
The  diamond  ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend. 

Stiahcspecre.  A  Lover's  Complaint, 


INU 

Ttiey  may  have  noble  and  refined  speculations  about  tbe 
invisible  world;  may  be  fully  convinced  that  the  things 
which  are  seen,  could  not  be  what  they  are,  were  it  not  for 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  ;  and  that  the  things  which 
are  not  seen,  are  of  incomparably  greater  value  than  those 
which  are  so  much  more  admired,  because  they  are  seen. 

Stiliingflcet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  8. 

Dear  madam,  think  not  me  to  blame; 

Invisiblij  the  fairy  came  : 

Your  precious  babe  is  hence  convey'd. 

And  in  the  place  a  changeling  laid.  Gay,  Fable  3. 

And  he  that  challenged  the  boldest  hand  unto  the  picture 
of  an  echo,  must  laugh  at  this  attempt,  not  onely  in  tlie 
description  of  invisihititij,  but  circumscription  of  ubiquity, 
and  fetching  under  lines  incomprehensible  circularity. 

Brown.  Vulgar  ErrOurs,  b.  v.  c.  21. 

For  if  the  Devil  has  any  natural  power  of  doing  any  thing 
at  all,  even  but  so  much  as  the  meanest  of  men,  and  be  not 
restrained  by  God  from  exercising  that  natural  power,  'tis 
evident  he  will  be  able,  by  reason  of  his  imisibiliUi.  to  work 
true  and  real  miracles. — Clarke.  Evidences,  Prop.  H. 

A  pure  intelligence  he  wings  his  way 

Through  wondrous  scenes,  new-open'd  in  the  world 

Invisible,  amid  the  general  quire 

Of  saints  and  angels,  rapt  with  joy  divine. 

Which  fills,  o'erflows,  and  ravishes  the  soul ! 

Mallet.   The  E.i-curs!on. 
The  fiends  around  invisibly  engage, 
Guilt  stings,  pains  rack,  and  disappointments  rage. 

Brooke.  Constantia. 

INVI'TE,  t;.  "j  Fr.  Inviter ;  It.  Invitare ; 
Invita'tion.  I  S-p.  Invitar ;  Lat.  Invitare ; 
In-vi'tement.  I  which  Vossius  thinks  may  be 
Invi'ter.  >  so  called — Vivitd,  quasi  ad  se 

Invi'ting,  n.  I  vocarc  cojit-v'i'i'i  causa.  Geno- 
Invi'tingly.       I  rally, — 

Invi'tingness.  J  To  call  or  ask  to  come  ;  to 
ask,  to  solicit,  to  persuade,  to  entice. 

God  inuiled  me  vnto  the  folowing  of  hiraselfe  in  wilfull 
pci.ertie,  by  the  leaning  of  altogether  at  once  for  his  sake. 
Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  1205. 

But  Melibee  (so  bight  that  good  old  man) 

Now  seeing  Calidore  left  all  alone. 
And  night  arriued  hard  at  hand,  began 

Him  to  inuite  vnto  his  simple  home. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  vl,  c.  9. 

Within  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  creditours, 
A  second  dish  of  new  debts,  come  upon  ye. 
And  new  inritements  to  the  whip,  Don  Diego. 

Beaum.  &Flctch.  The  Spanish  Curate,  Act  v.  EC  2. 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  agents,  natural  and  moral,  to  assi- 
milate either  by  proper  etficiency,  or  by  counsel  and  moral 
invitements  others  to  themselves. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.iii.  Dis.  17. 

They  yet  ne'r  saw  Verona  nor  the  court. 
And  expectation  lengthens  much  their  way  ; 

Since  by  that  great  inviler  urg'd.  Report, 
And  thither  flv  on  coursers  of  relay. 

Davenant.  Gondiberl,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

I  mean  conference  in  talk,  courtesies  and  kindnesses  of 
drinking  one  to  another,  and  mutual  inriiings. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  558. 

Elegant  flowers  of  speech,  to  which  the  nature  and  re- 
semblances of  things,  as  well  as  human  fancies,  have  an 
aptitude  and  invitingness. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Artijicial  Handsomeness,  p.  165. 

Ask  of  no  angel  to  reveal  thy  fate  ; 
Look  in  thy  heart,  the  mirror  of  thy  state. 
He  that  invites  will  not  th'  invited  mock, 
Op'ning  to  all  that  do  in  earnest  knock. 

Waller.  Of  the  Fear  of  God,  c.  1 

There  is  no  work  that  a  man  can  apply  himself  to;  no 
action  that  he  can  perform,  to  which  there  are  greater  in- 
viiatinns,  greater  motives  ;  nay,  I  was  going  to  say,  greater 
temptations  of  all  sorts,  than  to  this  of  prayer. 

Sharp,  vol.  i.  Ser.  15. 


Th'  assassin-hand  which  Odoacer  slew. 

Once  more  distain'd  witli  blood,  appear'd  to  view, 

Not  foe  bv  foe  in  hostile  fields  opprest. 

But  friend  with  friend,  th'  invUer  and  the  guest. 

Harte.  Epistle  from  Boetius  to  his  Wife. 


Mahomet.— n'ujtK 


ing  to  be  won  by  tlie  mild  and  gentle 
;  now  to  be  compelled  to  enter  in  by 
The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  2. 


INV 

For,  in  as  much  as  the  sun  is  eclypsed  when  he  is  over- 
taken, and  the  moon  by  meeting  with  that  which  niaketh 
her  cclypse,  by  all  likelihood,  nay  rather  necessarily,  the  one 
is  cauglit  behinde,  tlie  other  surprized  before,  for  that  the 
obstruction  and  inumhration  beginneth  on  that  side  on  which 
that  com.eth  first  tliat  maketh  the  said  inumbrn/ian. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  95C. 

IN-U'NCTION.  Lat.  Immctio,  from  Inuni/i're, 
inunclum,  in,  and  nng-ere,  {in  ununi  agerc,  Ijccuuse 
in  unguents  different  substances  are  united.) 

A  rubbing  or  smearing  with  oil,  or  any  oily, 
greasy  substance. 

By  report  also,  many  have  used  an  inunction  thereof  [rue] 
to  their  eies,  with  the  best  honie  of  Athens,  and  thereby 
cleared  them  quite  of  that  muddinesse  and  mist  which 
dimmed  their  sieht— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xx.  c.  13. 

Experience  teacheth,  that  hard  tumours  clogged  together 
of  pituitous  matter  are  powerfully  dissolved  by  mercurial 
inunctions.— Boyle.   Works,  vol.ii.  p.  94. 

There  being  to  that  purpose  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for 
the  inunction  and  lubrification  of  their  [the  bones]  lieads  or 
ends.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

IN-U'NDATE,  e;.  ^       Fr.  Inonder;    It.  Inon- 
Inunda'tion.  ^dare;    Lat.  Inundare,    to 

Inu'ndant.  J  be,  or  cause  to  be,  under 

the  waves  ;   (m,  and  )(7!(/a,  a  wave. )     In  undaicd  is 

in  Cockeram's  old  Vocabulary. 

To  cover  with  water,  to  overflow,  to  deluge,  to 

overwhelm. 

This  place  hath  a  great  pond  caused  by  the  inundation  of 
Nilus,  and  so  made  that  the  camels  and  other  beastes  may 
drinke  fheiein.—Hackluyt.   Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

So,  after  Nilus  inundation. 
Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  find. 
Informed  in  the  mud,  on  which  the  sunne  hath  shin'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 
With  th'  inundation  of  which  greatness  he 
(Having  no  bounds  of  pow'r  to  keep  him  back) 
March'd  to  the  city.  Eanicl.  Civil  Wars,  b.  vii. 

In  winter's  bleak  uncomfortable  reign 
A  snowy  inundation  hides  the  plain. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xii. 

Nonnus  reports,  in  the  history  of  his  embassy,  that  during 
the  period  when  the  Nile  inundates  Egypt,  there  are  very 
violent  storms  in  the  different  parts  of  -Ethiopia. 

Belae.  Herodotus,  b.  ii.  N.  30. 
With  inundation  wide  the  deluge  reigns. 
Drowns  the  deep  valleys,  and  o'erspreads  the  pl.iins, 

Wilkie.  T/ie  Epigouiad,  b.  ii. 
Thy  voice,  hydropic  Fancy  calls  aloud 
For  costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  joy, 
Rivers  of  rich  regalement !  seas  of  bliss. 

Shcnstone.  Economy. 

IN-UNDERSTA'NDING.  Not  understand- 
ing; unintelligent,  unconscious. 

Can  we  think  that  such  material  and  mortal,  that  such  in- 
understanding  souls,  should  by  God  and  nature  be  furnished 
■with  bodies  of  so  long  permansion. 

Pearson.  On  t/ie  Creed,  Art.  10. 

I'NVOICE.  See  Envoy.  A  particular  of 
goods  with  attendant  charges,  sent  by  one  trader 
to  another. 


IN-VOKE,  V.  \        See  En.      Fr. 

1'nvocate,  !•.     V  Invocare  ,■    Sp. 
Invoca'tion.    j  Invocare,   to  ca 


IN-UMBRA'TION.       Lat.  Imimbrare,   atum  ; 
{in,  and  unihra,  the  shade.)     See  Adumbrate. 
A  shadowing  or  overshadowing. 
VOL,   I. 


Fr.  Invoquer ;  It. 
Invocnr ;   Lat. 
call  to,  {in,  and 
vocare,  to  call.) 

To  call  to  or  upon ;  (sc.  in  prayer  or  supplica- 
tion;) to  pray  to,  to  supplicate,  to  implore. 


Whilst  I  invoke  the  Lord,  whose  power  shall  me  defend. 

Surrey,  Ps.  73. 
To  whom  it  seem'd  by  night  an  angel  did  appear. 
Sent  to  him  from  that  God  whom  he  inmk'd  by  pray'r. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 
Some  when  in  rhyme  they  of  their  loves  do  tell, 

With  flames  and  lightnings  their  exordiums  paint, 
Some  call  on  heaven,  some  iuvocate  on  hell. 
And  fates  and  furies  with  their  woes  acquaint. 

/(/.  Idea  39. 
For  although  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  were  worshipped  \ 
mong  the  vulgar  Gauls,  yet  it  appears  that  the  Druids' 
ocation  was  to  one  all-healing  or  all-saving  Power. 

Id.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  9.  Selden.  Illustrate 
ll.i3 


INV 

Atrian,  in  his  Dissertations  of  Epicfetus,  doth  assure  us, 
that  in  his  time  (which  was  about  120  years  after  Christ)  >t 
was  an  usual  form  in  the  praj>ers  of  the  Heatlien,  to  say, 
(cL'pie  eXe»jo-ov,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  whereby  they  did 
acknowledge  the  unity  of  that  God  whom  they  did  invoke  in 
their  prayers.— ffi/AjM.  Natural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  S. 

And  cheerful  hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vain, 
With  fairy  songs  shall  soothe  his  pensive  ear. 

Collins.  Verses  with  a  Piece  of  Bride  Cake. 
What  mean  these  sudden  blasts  that  ri'e 
And  drive  the  zephyrs  from  the  skies! 
O  join  with  mine  thy  tuneful  lay, 
And  incocttle  the  tardy  May. 

West.  In  Mason's  Life  of  Gray, 

IN-VOLVE,  y.  ^  Fr,.  lavolver ;  It Involvere .- 
Invo'lvedxess.  V  Lat.  Involvere  to  roll  in,  [in, 
Involu'tion.       )  and   volvere,    to    roll,    A.  S. 

Wealow-ian,  circum-ferri. ) 
To  roll  in  or  inveiope,  to  enfold,  to  enwrap,  to 

enclose  or  surround ;    to  include,   to  imply ;    to 

coinplicate,  to  confound,  tc  perplex. 

Also  that  reuerende  study  is  inuolued  in  so  barbarous  a 
lagage,  that  it  is  voide  of  al  eloquence. 

Sir  T.  Elyol.  Tlic  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  H. 


And  make  his  own  breast  eccho  sighes. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  ii. 
Fond  worldlings  there  involv'd  in  value  delight, 

Who  to  the  senses  fraile  indulgent  are. 
And  (as  soft  sounds  tlie  courage  do  invite) 
With  measur'd  madnesse  march  upon  the  aire. 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  fourth  Houre. 
But  how  shall  the  mind  of  man  (will  many  say)  extricate 
itself  out  of  this  comprisure  and  involvedness  in  the  bodies, 
passions,  and  infirmities. 

Mountague.  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  10.  s.  I. 

This  communication  of  names  is  only  in  descension,  by 
reason  of  the  involution,  or  comprehension  of  presbyter 
within  {episcopns,)  but  never  in  ascension,  that  is,  an 
apostle,  or  a  bishop,  is  often  called  presbyter,  and  deacon, 
and  prophet,  and  pastor,  and  doctor,  but  never  retro. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Episcopacy  asserted,  s.  23. 

It  seems  unaccountable  to  me  why  so  many  generations 
of  the  same  offspring,  as  preceded  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh, 
should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  condemnation,  and 
yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  entitled  to  the  hopes  of 
salvation. — Dryden.  Religio  Laid,  Pref. 

As  for  the  supposal  this  mistake  is  built  on  (the  involved- 
ness of  all  men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing)  it  is  as  weak  as  it  is 
iuicharitable.^5o^/e.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  5. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the  kings  of  Pergamns 
and  Macedon,  without  intermission,  worried  each  other  for 
above  two  hundred  years ;  until  at  last  a  ,'itrong  power 
arising  in  the  west,  rushed  upon  them  and  silenced  their 
tumults,  hy  involving  a.\l  the  contending  parties  in  the  samo 
destruction. — Burke.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
Such  the  clue 

Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne'er  explain'd  ! 

Hooks !  angles  !  crooks  !  and  involutions  wild  ! 

Shenstone.  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

IN-VO'LUNTARY. 

Invo'luntarily. 

Invo'li'Ntariness. 
Lower  Ages,  Involuntarius,  (in,  priv.  and  volunta- 
rius,  voluntas  ,-  from  volo,  velle,  to  ivill,  or  be  will- 
ing;    Gr.  Boi'\-o/.iai.) 

Not  liilling,  unwilling  ;  not  wishing  or  desiring  ; 
having  no  will,  wish,  or  desire. 

But  if,  where  I  find  weaknesse  of  grace,  and  involuntary 
failings  of  obedience.  I  shall  saj'.  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not 
near  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,  hpw  can  I  make  other 
account  then  that  this  pride  shall  be  a  smoak  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  Almighty. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  fiery  Darts  quenched,  Dec.  3. 

I  apprehend  there  is  not  an  absolute  involuntariness  in 
this  engagement,  but  a  mixt  one;  such  as  the  philosopher 
determines  in  the  mariner,  that  cast  his  goods  overboard  to 
save  his  life  ;  in  itselfe.  he  hath  no  will  to  doe  it ;  but  here 
now  upon  this  danger  imminent,  he  hath  an  half-will  to  per- 
form it.— Id.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  1.  Case  3. 

But  why  i  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek  th'  involuntary  tear. 

Pope.  Hoace.  To  Venus,  b.  iv.  Ode  1, 

And  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  all  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motions  of  the  body  are  performed  by  their  [Ihe 
nerves]  means. — Reid.  Intellectual  Powers,  Ess.  2.  c.  2. 

Wh.at  is  done  from  necessity  is  often  to  be  done  when 

against  the  present  inclination,  and  so  often  fills  the  mind 

with  anxiety,  that  an  habitual  dislike  steals  upon  us,  aii.^ 

we  shrink  involuntarily  from  the  remembrance  of  our  task. 

Idler.  No.  102, 

7  H 


^  Fr.  Invohntaire  ,-  It. 
V  Involontario  ;  Sp.  In- 
J  vohmtario ;    Lat.  of  the 


INU 

IN-URBA'NITY.  Lat.  Urbanitas,urbanus,fTom 
urbs' a  city.  Bp.  Hall  uses  the  word  as  a  pun 
upon  the  name  of  Pope  Urba?i ;  an  answer  to 
Pope  Urban  his  urbanity. 

Incivility,  unpoliteness,  uncourthness. 

Which  brought  forth  his  scullionly  Paraphrase  on  St.  Paul, 
■whom  he  brings  in,  discoursing  such  idle  stuff  to  the  maids 
and  widows,  as  his  own  servile  inurbanilij  forbears  not  to 
put  into  the  Apostle's  mouth,  of  the  soul's  conversing. 
"  Milton.  Colasterion. 

IN-URE,  V.  \      Also  En. 

Inu'rement.  j  To  use,  or  practise  habitually; 
to  accustom,  to  habituate  ;  to  practise ;  to  be,_  or 
cause  to  be,  for  the  use,  enjoyment,  or  possession 
of. 

■    The  wits  therefore  of  the  Utopians,  inured  and  exercised 
in  learning,  be  marvellous  quick  in  the  invention  of  feats, 
helping  any  thing  to  the  advantage  and  wealth  of  life. 
^  Sir  T.  More.  Uloiiia,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

Tor  my  misfortunes  have  inur'd  thine  eye 


Nevertheless  he  [Numa]  added  otherwise  thereto  great 
honesty,  and  took  away  all  curiosity  from  them,  and  taught 
them  sobriety,  and  did  inure  them  to  speak  little. 

Korlh.  Plutarcli,  p.  64. 

How  much  more  may  we  hope,  through  the  very  same 
means,  (education  being  nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight 
and  inurement)  to  induce  by  custom  good  habits  into  a  rea- 
sonable creature.— iic'WjMJtB  Wottoniance,  p.  73. 


No  toil,  no  hardship,  can  restrain 

Ambitious  Man  inur'd  to  pain  ; 

The  more  confln'd,  the  more  he  tries. 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. — Dryden.  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  3. 

The  poor,  inur'd  to  drudg'ry  and  distress. 

Act  without  aim,  think  Uttle,  and  feel  less. 

Cotvper.   Hope. 

IN-URN,v.  Lat.  Urna,  an  iirn,  a  pitcher,  a 
vessel  to  dip  into  the  water,  from  urinari,  to  dip, 
(Varro.)  Applied  from  the  custom  of  depositing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  urns ,- — generally,— 

To  deposit  in  an  urn,  in  a  tomb  or  sepulchre ; 
to  intomb,  to  bury. 

But  tell 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

Haue  burst  their  cerments,  why  the  sepulcher 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  cnurn'd. 

Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  iawes, 

To  cast  thee  vp  againe  1— Shakes.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Doom'd  never  more  to  breathe  Lernean  air, 
Or  to  my  wond'ring  friends,  inurn'd,  repair  : 
No  sculptured  tomb  to  lengthen  out  my  fame. 
No  weeping  parents,  nor  odorous  flame. 

Lewis.  Siatius,  b.  viii. 

IN-USITA'TION.  Lat.  Inusitatus,  in,  (priv.) 
and  nsitatus,  usual,  customary. 

Disuse,  cessation,  discontinuance  from  using  or 
employing. 


IN-UST,  V.     Lat.  In-urere,  to  burn  in,  (m,  and 
urere,  to  burn.) 
Burned  in. 

That  furious  hot  inust  impression 
Doth  so  disturb  his  veins,  that  all  abroad 
With  rage  he  roves,  and  all  gainsayers  down  hath  trod. 
More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  ill.  c.  3.  s.  69. 

L\-U'TILE.  ■)      FT.Imitile;    It.  Inutile ;   Lat. 

Inuti'lity.  J  Liutilis,  in  (priv.)  and  utilis,  from 
vli,  to  use. 

That  cannot  be  of  any  service,  profit,  benefit, 
use  or  advantage  ;  unserviceable,  unprofitable. 


It  is  therefore,  sir,  on  the  opinion  of  parliament,  on  the 
opinion  of  the  ministers,  and  even  on  their  own  opinion  of 
their  inutiliti/,  that  I  shall  propose  to  you  to  suppress  the 
board  of  trade  and  plantations.— iarie.  Econom.  Reform. 

IN-U'TTERABLE.     Also  Un. 
That  cannot  be  uttered  or  spoken  out ;  cannot 
be  told. 

AU  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  inulterablc,  and  worse 

Then  fables  yet  have  fcign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. 
Vicious  habits  are  in  themselves  vexatious  and  torment- 
ing ;  and.  uncorrected,  and  unrepented  of,  they  fill  the  mind 
YiitU  vnuitcrtible  remorse  and  horror.— //wrd,  vol.vi.  Ser.  27. 


INW 

IN-VU'LGAR,  V.  \     Lat.  In,  and  vulgus,  the 

Invu'lgar,  adj.  ]  vulgar  or  common  people. 
In  Daniel,  {in,  aug. ) — 

To  make  or  cause  to  be  vulgar  or  common.  In 
Drayton,  {in,  priv.) — 

Not  vulgar  or  common. 

It  did  so  much  invile  the  estimate 

Of  th'  open'd  and  invulgar'd  mysteries, 
Which  now  reduc'd  unto  the  basest  rate. 

Must  wait  upon  the  Norman  subtleties. 

Daniel,  ifusophilus. 
Noting  the  care  in  dressing  it  bestow'd. 

Each  thing  that  fitted  gentleness  to  wear, 
Judg'd  the  sud  parents  this  lost  infant  ow'd. 

Were  as  invulgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair. 

Drayton.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  b.  i. 

IN-VU'LNERABLE.  >      Fr.  Invulnerable  ;  It. 

Invu'lnerate.  i  Invulnerabile ;    Sp.  In- 

vulnerable 1  Lat.  Invulnerabilis,  that  cannot  be 
wounded,  in,  (priv.)  and  vulnerabilis,  from  vulnus, 
a  wound. 

That  cannot  be  wounded. 


He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  nor  speare. 

No  more  then  for  the  strokes  of  strawes  or  bents  : 
For,  from  his  mother's  wombe,  which  him  did  beare, 
He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magicke  leare. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  4. 
Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 
Invulverable  in  his  impudence, 
He  dares  the  world.— DrJ/den.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Not  at  all  on  those. 

That  are  invulnerate  and  free  from  blows. 

Butler.  Satire  upon  Marriage. 

He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  and 
arm  themselves  against  the  shafts  of  malice  or  misfortune, 
by  invulnerable  patience,  concluding  that  this  state  only 
was  happiness,  and  that  this  happiness  was  in  every  one's 
power.— /o/mson.  Rasselas,  c.  18. 

IN-WALL,  V.     Also  En. 

To  surround  with  a  wall,  i.  e.  with  materials 
consolidated,  or  cemented  together  ;  to  surround, 
to  environ. 

He  prayed  this  aged  sire  for  to  reveal 

What  way  this  dragon's  poisonous  despight. 

And  strong  Pantheotheus'  inwalling  might. 

We  may  escape. — More.  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  s.  31. 

IN- WARD,  adj.  ~\       In,  and  ward;  in  the  A.  S. 
I'nward,  arf.  I  ward,  or  weard ;  the  impe- 

I'nwards.  y  rative  of  the  verb  ward-ian, 

I'nwardly.  I  or  weard-ian,  to  look  at,  or 

I'nwardness.        J  to  direct  the  view,  (Tooke.) 
Thus  inward  will  mean — looking,  or  with  the 

view  directed — in,  ivithin,  at  or  to  the  interior  or 

inner  parts.     And,  generally — 

Inner,   internal,   or   interior;    consequentially, 

intimate,  private. 

The  inwards, — the  intestines,  the  bowels.  (Met.) 

inwit,  ingenuity. 


Id.  p.  68. 
And  ther  is  no  distinction  of  lew  and  of  Greek,  for  the 
same  Lord  of  alle  is  riche  in  alle  that  ynwardli  clepen  him 
for  ech  man  who  euer  schal  ynwardli  clepe  the  name  of  the 
Lord  schal  be  saaf.  hou  thanne  schulen  thei  ynwardli  clepe 
him  into  whom  thei  han  not  bileued  ? — Wiclif.   Rom.  c.  10. 


Inward  mine  harte  I  feele  blede.— CAaaccr.  R.  of  the  R. 

What  bote  to  vex  the  hart. 

What  lyef  leade  testey  men,  they  that  consume  their  dayes 

In  inward  freets,  untemper'd  bates,  at  stryef  with  sum 

alwaies.  Surrey.  Bcclesiastes,  c,  5. 

But  true  it  is,  that  I  haue  always  ment 
Lesse  to  esteme  them,  then  the  common  sort. 

Of  outward  thinges  that  judge  in  theyr  entent 
Without  regarde  what  inward  doth  resort. 

Wyatt.  Of  the  Courtier's  Life,  written  to  John  Poins. 

If  any  had  sinned  agaynst  God's  law,  God  commaunded 
that  they  should  repet,  and  then  bryng  a  beast  and  flye  [flay] 
it,  and  ofl'er  the  bloud  and  yo  fat  of  the  inwardes. 

lyndall.   Workes,  p.  424. 


INW 

Full  easie  was  for  her  to  haue  beliefe, 
Who  by  selfe-feeling  of  her  feeble  sex,, 

And  by  long  triall  of  the  inward  griefe,      , 
Wlierewith  imperious  loue  her  hart  did'vej:, 
Could  iudge  what  paines  do  louing  harts  perpiex. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii,  c.  1, 

Arm.  Sir,  the  King  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar, 
I  doe  assure  ye,  very  good  friend ;  for  what  is  inward  be- 
tween vs,  let  it  passe. 

Shakespeare ,  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

• To  guide  the  Grecian  darts, 

Juno  and  Pallas,  with  the  god  that  doth  the  earth  embrace, 
And  most  for  man's  use,  Mercurie,  (whom  good  wise  iji- 

wards  grace) 
Were  partially,  and  all  employ'd. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xx. 

And  with  full  heauy  hart  with  them  he  far'd, 
Griev'd  to  the  soule,  and  groning  inwardly. 
That  he  of  women's  hands  so  base  a  death  should  die. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  4. 

Bene.  Siguier  Leonato,  let  the  frier  aduise  you, 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardnesse  and  loue 
Is  very  much  vnto  the  Prince  and  Claudiu, 
Yet,  by  mine  honor,  I  will  deale  in  this, 
As  secretly  and  iustlie,  as  your  soule 
Should  with  your  bodie. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

If  I  affect  it  more. 

Then  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renowne. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth  this  prostrate,  and  exteriour  bending. 

Id.  2  PI.  Hen.  IF.  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
With  inward  struggling  I  restrain'd  my  cries, 
And  drank  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes. 

Dryden.  Otirf,  Ep.  11, 

But  to  his  sire  assigns 

The  tasteful  inwards,  and  nectareous  wines. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xx. 

I  pretended  to  believe  what  I  am  told,  though  I  am  /«- 
wardly  assured  to  the  contrary. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  Let.  to  tlie  Bp.  of  Munster,  March  12, 16C6. 

Each  of  which  is  two  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  from  a 
three  inch  breadth  at  beginning  or  base  ends  in  a  point, 
having  a  very  hollow  or  concave  imvard-side,  and  a  round 
or  convex  outward  one.— Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

What  must  they  have  felt,  whilst  with  outward  patience 
and  inward  indignation,  they  heard  of  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  gentlemen  in  their  houses,  that  "  the  blood  spilleU 
was  not  the  most  pure  ? " — Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 


IN- WE  AVE,  n.     k\%o  En,  {qy  ) 
To    Intermix   by  iveaving ;    to   intertwine,  to 
interlace, 

And  to  the  ground 

With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

Beneath  an  ample  portico,  they  spread 
The  downy  fleece  to  form  the  slumberous  bed; 
And  o'er  soft  palls  of  purple  grain  unfold 
Rich  tapestry,  stiff  with  inwoven  gold 

Pope.  Homer.  OdlJSSetf,  b-  iv. 
He  saw  brisk  fountains  dance,  crisp  riv'lets  wind 
O'er  borders  trim,  and  round  inwoven  how'rs. 

Jones.  J.Hymn  to  Lachsmi 

IN-WHEEL,  V.     Also  En. 

To  roll  round,  as  a  wheel;  to  involve,  to  infold. 

Pil.  Heavens  grace  in-wheil  ye : 
And  all  good  thoughts,  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye. 
Abundance  be  your  friend. 

Bcaum.  §•  Fletch.  The  Pilgrim,  Act.  i.  Sc.  1 

IN-WITTE.     Judgment,  ingenuity. 


But  enquire  of  thy  next  friendes,  that  is  thine  inwitte, 
and  me  thjt  haue  been  thy  maistresse. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 

IN-WOOD,  V.   To  go  into,  enter  among  wood. 

He  got  out  of  the  river,  and  shaking  off  the  water,  in- 
wooded  [at:  inweeded]  himself  so  as  the  ladies  lost  the 
farther  marking  his  sportfulness.— ,SJd«ei^.  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 

IN- WORN.      Worn,  wrought  or  worked  into. 

I  persuade  me  that  whatever  faultiness  was  but  superficial 

to  prelaty  at  the  beginning,  is  now  by  the  just  judgment  of 

God,  long  since  branded  and  inworn  into  the  very  esseiice 

therof.— il/i«on.  Reason,  of  Cliurch  Government,  b.ii  c.  1 


JOB 

(N-WRAP,  V.     Also  Fn. 
To  turn   round,   to   fold   round,   to  infold,  to 
involve. 
Here  shines  no  jrolden  roofe,  no  iu'ry  staire, 
No  king  exalted  in  a  stately  chaire. 
Girt  with  attendants,  or  by  heralds  styl'd, 
But  straw  and  hay  inwrap  a  speechlesse  child. 

Beaumont.  Of  the  Epiphuny. 

However,  therefore,  David  might  well  look  to  be  inwrnpped 
in  the  common  destruction,  yet  he  rather  chooseth  to  fall 
into  that  mercy  which  he  had  abused,  and  to  suffer  from 
that  justice  which  he  had  provoked ;— Let  us  now  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord. 

Bp.  Halt.  Conl.  Tlie  Numbering  of  the  People. 

Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread, 
They  leave,  to  cover  and  inwriip  the  dead. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiv. 
O  ye,  -whom  fortune  in  her  silken  robe 
Inwraps  benign;  whom  plenty's  bounteous  hand 
Hath  favour'd  with  distinction.— Dods/c;/.  Ayricult.  c.  I. 

IN-WRE'ATHED.     Also  E71. 
Writhed  or  ivreathed  in  or  among. 

With  these  that  never  fade  tlie  Spirits  elect 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwrealh'd  with  beams. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 
A  dazzling  brightness,  in  refulgent  streams, 
Flows  from  his  locks  inwreatlCd  with  sunny  beams. 

Broome.  On  Death. 

And  o'er  the  hero's  head, 

Inwreaih'd  with  olive  bears  the  laurel-crown, 
Blest  emblem,  peace  and  liberty  restor'd  ! 

Mallet.  Amynlor  S,  Theodora. 

I-N-WROUGHT.     Also  En. 
Worked  in. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow. 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim.  Milton.  Lycidas. 

And  from  these  dangers  you  will  never  be  wholly  free, 

tia  you  have  utterly  extinguished  your  vicious  inclinations, 

and  inwrought  all  the  virtues  of  religion  into  your  natures. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4.  s.  5. 

O'er  this,  inwrought  with  gold,  Orlando  threw 
A  costly  mantle  of  impurpled  hue. 
The  dead  to  honour,  till  his  love  could  raise 
vorthier  of  the  warrior's  praise  ! 

Hoolc.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xliii. 


beremus  derives  from  the  Gcr. 
ictus,  a  blow,  a  stroke,  from 
Hauiven;  A.  S.  Henw.imi,  to 
hew.  If  this  etymology  be  correct,  (which  is  not 
very  probable,)  a  job  of  work  will  be  a  strode  of 
work ;  a  portion  of  work  struck  off  and  done 
with  ;  and  to  job  will  be, — ■ 

To  do  such  slrohe  of  work.  And  a.  job  will  fur- 
ther be,  (by  force  of  customary  application), — 

A  stroke  or  piece  of  mean  dirty  work.  To  job, 
and  a.  jobber  have  the  same  application. 

Then  shall  ye  see  them  pecke  and  joS  at  them  cruelly  with 
their  beakts,  [sie-vi  rustro  ictus, )~nolland.  Plinie,  b.  x.  c.34. 

Upon  that  palm-tree  sate  certain  crows  many  daies  toge- 
ther, and  never  left  pecking  and  jobbing  at  the  fruit  of  it, 
which  was  all  of  gold,  untill  they  made  the  same  to  fall  from 
the  tvee.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  457. 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks. 

Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box, 

And  judges  ;o6.  and  bishops  bite  the  town. 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 

Like  true  courtiers  tliey  first  engage  him  in  that  fatal  scene, 
and  then  desert  him  in  it,  using  him  only  as  a  tool  to  do  a 
present  state  job,  and  then  to  be  reproached  and  ruined  for 
what  he  had  done.— S0Z///1,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  3. 

So  cast  it  in  the  Southerii  seas, 

Or  view  it  through  3.  jobber's  bill ; 

Put  on  what  spectacles  you  please. 

Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  still. 

Swift.  South  Sea  Project. 
In  gaming.  ;'oSi;»i7,  fidling,  painting,  drinking. 
And  every  art  of  using  time,  but  thinking. 

Harte.  The  Charitable  Mason. 
Many  a  stern  repnblican, after  gorging  himself  Mith  a  full 
feast  of  admiration  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  and  of 
our  true  Saxon  constitution,  and  discharging  all  the  splendid 
bile  of  his  virtuous  indignation  on  King  John  and  King 
James,  sits  down  perfectly  satisfied  to  the  coarsest  work  and 
homeliest  jo6  of  the  day  he  lives  in. 

Burke.  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 
Are  the  church  lands  to  be  sold  to  Jews  and  jobbers;  or 


JOB,  V.  ^  Seren 
Job,  n.  \  Hieb,  ic 
Jo'bber.  J  Ger.  H, 


JOG 

I  JO'BBERNOWL.  A>66eraofeis  athick,hard 
noad  or  /;noll,  a  block  or  logger-head  ;  a  knoll  or 
head  that  will  bear  knocking,  beating,  or  striking; 
and,  thus,— 

Jobber  may  be  from  job.  Skinner  composes  the 
word  of  the  Dut.  Jobbe,  stupid,  sluggish.  Grose 
writes  Jubber-\inovi\ ;  a  prating  blockhead. 

And,  like  the  world,  men's  jobbernoles 

Turn  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles. 

Hudibro),  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

Bedeem'd  your  ior^eii  jobbernoles. 

From  perching  upon  lofty  poles.        Id.  lb. 

While  nothing  from  i\\y  jobbernowl  czn  spring 

But  impudence  and  filth  ;  for  out,  alas  ! 
Do  what  we  will,  'tis  still  the  same  vile  thing, 

Within,  all  brickdust— and  without,  all  brass. 

Gijjord  to  Anthony  Pasquin  (John  Williams.) 

JO'CKEY,  V.  '\       Supposed  to  be  from  Jock, 
.lo'cKEV,  n.        >  or  jack,  used   generally  as   a 
.Jo'cKEvsHip.     J  name  for  a  boy  or  lad, — espe- 
cially one  who  rides  at  races.     As  jockeys  became 
celebrated  for  their  cleverness  in  outwitting  their 
rivals,  io  jockey  was  used  as  equivalent  to, — 
To  outwit,  to  overreach,  to  manoeuvre,  to  trick. 
Then  of  a  jockey  you  become  a  ballad-singer  again,  or 
rather,  as  I  said  before,  a  raving  distracted  cuckoo. 

Milton.  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

While  all  the  'squires  for  nine  miles  round, 
Attended  by  a  brace  of  curs, 
yHfh  jockey-boots  and  silver  spurs. 

Swift.  A  Receipt  to  restore  Stella's  Youth. 


And  fear  that  keeps  all  feeling  out, 

As  lesser  pains  are  by  the  gout, 

Reliev'd  them  with  a  fresh  supply 

Of  rallied  force,  enough  to  fly. 

And  beat  a  Tuscan  running-horse, 

Vthoss  jockey-rider  is  all  spurs. — Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

A  thousand  trifles  not  worth  naming, 

In  whoring,  jockeijing,  and  gaming, 

Shall  cause  a  challenge's  inditing, 

.^nd  set  two  loggerheads  a  fighting.— .Smac/.  Duellist. 

Go  flatter  Sawney  for  his  jockeyship. 

Cliattcrton.  Resignation. 
If  neither  horse  nor  groom  afi'ect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  his  ^'nc/rc?/^//*;?  retire? 
O,  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys. 
The  school  of  coarse  good  fellowship  and  noise. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

.lO'CUND.    ^       It.  Giocondo  ;    Sp.  Jocondo  ,- 

Jo'cuNDLY.       V  Lat.  Jocundiis,  jucundtis,  from 

Jo'cuNONESs.  J  JOCKS,  and  this  ivoxa  juvare,  i.e. 

oblectare ,- — or  jucundus,  immediately  from  julum, 

past  part,  oi juvare,  to  delight,  (  Vossius. ) 

Delighted,  pleased,  mirthful    or    merry,  gay, 
jovial. 


JOI 


Rather  from  door  to  door, 

K  jocund  pilgrim,  though  distress'd,  he'll  rove. 

Than  break  his  plighted  faith.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  L 


JOG,  V.       ^       Dut.  ar 
Jog,  H.  I    Skaka;   P 

Jo'ggin'G,  n.  f  or  shock,  1 
Jo'ggle,  v.    J        To  slial 


Prologue,  v.  16,005. 


His  lieyre  wente  rounde  aboute  the  chestes. 

With  blythe  and  iocaunle  cheare. 

Drant.  Horace,  b.  ii.  Sat.  3. 
With  doughtie  stoute  duke  Scipio, 

And  Lelie  learnde  and  wise. 
He  woulde  ieste  very  iocondlye. 

And  franckly  in  his  guise. 
At  meales  when  he  sequestred  was 
From  the  vnlettred  sort.         Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  Sat.  J. 

And  veraily  it  is  not  conuenient,  that  those  which  doe 
familiarly  remaine  still  about  the  bridegroome,  &  be  conuer- 
sant  with  him  in  the  spousal  chaubre.  where  reason  would 
y'  all  thinges  shoulde  be  ful  of  mirth  and  iocoundnesse,  should 
be  compelled  to  abstinence  from  eating  &  drinkyng. 

Udat.  Luke,  c.  6. 
Up  with  the  jocund  lark  (too  long  we  take  our  rest^ 
Whilst  yet  the  blushing  dawn  out  of  the  cheerful  east 
Is  ushering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  Muse  along. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  3. 
Neither  would  I  haue  him  thinke  that  he  should  depart 
out  of  the  philosopher's  schoole  with  a  merry  note  singing 
jocundly,  or  with  a  fresh  and  cheerful  countenance. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  47. 
It  may  be  that  the  Poet  covertly  would  assoil  that  question 
which  the  philosophers  have  propounded  and  disputed  upon  ; 
namely,  what  difference  there  might  be,  between  liberal! 
drinking  of  wine,  and  stark  drunkennesse?  in  attributing 
unto  the  former  mirth  dLni  jocimdnesse  extraordinary,  and  to 
the  latter  much  babbling  and  fooUsh  prattle.— /d.  lb.  p.  160 
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For  the  most  part,  the  vilest  persons  breathing  have 
passed  their  lives  freely  and  jocundly,  without  the  least 
misgiving  or  suspicion  about  their  eternal  concerns. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  1. 

A  giddy  croud 

Of  thoughtless  mortals,  vain  and  loud ; 
Who  tripp'd  viiih  jocund  heel  along, 
And  bade  me  join  their  smiling  throng. 

Cotton.  Pleasure,  'Vision  2, 

.  and  Ger.  Shocken;   Sw. 
A.  S.  Sceac-an,  to  shake, 
shog. 
Jo'ggle,  r.   )       To  shake  ox  shock;  to  h.\thy  a. 
shake,  (sc.  of  the  arm,  &c.)  ;  to  move  by  a  shake, 
by  successive  shakes,  or  shocks ;   to  move,  go  on. 
or  proceed  at  the  slow  pace  of  a  shaking  trot ;   to 
move  slowly. 
He  logged  til  a  justice  and  iousfed  in  hus  ere 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  399, 
And  him  she  ioggelh,  and  awaketh  soft 
And  at  the  windowe  lepe  he  fro  the  loft 
When  she  hath  warned  him. 

Chaucer.  Legend.  Of  Hypermesirc. 
Mast.  Or  are  you  weary  of  the  charge  ye  are  at  ? 
Turn  us  abroad  again,  let's  jo.<7,  ladies. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  tlie  Sea  Voyage,  Activ.  6C.  I. 

■ Snatch  from  Time 

His  glass,  and  let  the  golden  sands  run  forth 
As  thou  Shalt  jo^  them. 

^  "   Darling,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 


Ford. 


Since,  how  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  without  the 
least  jo^r  or  obstruction,  should  impress  a  motion  on  any,  is 
by  his  own  confession  alike  inconceivable. 

Glanvill.  Tite  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  3, 
Here  lieth  one,  who  did  most  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
Wliile  he  might  still  ^'oir  on  and  keep  his  trot. 

Milton.  Epitaph  on  Old  Hobson, 
[The  Galatian]  mounted  presently  his  chariot,  hoping  that 
by  the  jogging  and  agitation  thereof,  he  might  vomit  and 
cast  up  the  poyson. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  413. 

A  foolish  desire  to  joggle  thee  into  preferment. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Captain,  Act.  v.  EC.  4, 
Sudden  Ijogg'd  Ulysses,  who  was  laid 
Fast  by  my  side,  and  shivering  thus  I  said. 

Pope.  Homer.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv, 
Having  fair  weather,  and  the  winds  hanging  southerly,  I 
jogg'd  on  to  the  eastward  to  make  the  Cape. 

Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  1699. 
But  this  I  am  sure  the  most  reverend  old  dragon 
Has  got  on  the  bench  many  bishops  suff'ragan  ,- 
And  all  men  believe  he  resides  there  incog 
To  give  them  by  turns  an  invisible  jo^. 

Swift.  On  the  Irish  Bishops. 
AVe  grant  that  the  earth  is  firm  and  stable  from  all  such 
motions,  whereby  it  is  joggled  or  uncertainly  shaken. 

inikins.  That  llie  Earth  may  be  a  Planet. 
The  hovel,  called  an  inn,  was  so  intolerably  nasty,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  seemed  so  much  to  threaten  us  with 
a  dark,  rainy  evening,  that  we  determined  to  pass  by,  and 
content  ourselves  with  eating  a  morsel  on  horse-back,  as  we 
jogged  on.— Swinburne.  Spain,  let.  29- 

JOIN,!;.  ^  Fr.  Joindre;  It.  Giungere ; 
Jo'iNDEH.  Sp.  Jantar;     Lat.  Jung-ere,   to 

Jo'iner.  put,  place,  or  bring  together. 

Jo'iNERV.  Jungo,   a  jugo,   n  inserto,   and 

Jo'iNiNG,  n.  jugo,  a  ^vya-tvy-os,  formed  from 
Joint,  f.  Sva.yos,TrafiaroSva  ay-eit>.    (See 

Joint,  n.  t    Vossius,  and  also   Schcidius  in 

Joint,  orf/.  |  Lennep.)  To6ke  derives  the 
Jo'iNTLY.  Lat.  Jug-nm ;    It.  Giog-o,   and 

Jo'iNTRESs.  Eng.  Yok,  or  yoke,  from  geoc, 

Jo'iNTURE,  V.  the  past  tense,  and  past  part. 
Jo'iNTURE,  n.  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Ge-ic-an,(A.  S. 
Ju'nction.  Ic-an,  Eng.  Eke,)  addere,  adji- 

Ju'ncture.     )  cere,  aug-erc,  jangcrc ;   to  add, 

(sc.  one  thing  to  another.)  to  increase,  (sc.  one 

thing  by  the  addition  of  another,)  to  join. 

To  unite,  to  combine,  to  couple,  to  connect,  to 

associate,  to  coalesce,  to  confederate,  to  concur 

to  cohere ;  to  come  in  close  contact. 

To  joint,  is  (sometimes)  used  as  equivalent  to, 

to  disjoitU,  or  separate  the  joints. 

Juncture,    (met. ) — an   union,    a  combination  of 

important    critical    circumstances    at  the  same 

moment. 


JOI 

That  such  a  mon  schulde  ia  lielle  be,  he  carede  in  hys 


the  ferste.  that  fette  hure  of  chambre 
cour  broghte  hure.  forth  to  be  ioi/nid  wit  fals. 
Piers  Plouliman,  p.  27. 


Therefore  lie  that  ioiinelh  his  virgin  in  matrymonye  doith 
wel.  and  he  that  ioijneth  not  doith  bettre. 

Wiclif.  1  Corynlh.  c.  7. 

So  then  he  that  iotjneUi  hys  vyrgyn  in  mariage,  dothe 
Well  Uut  he  y'  ioyneth  not  hys  virgin  in  maryage,  doth 
better.— ifiifc,  1551.  lb. 

And  not  holdynge  the  heed  of  which  al  the  bodi  hi  boondis 
and  ioijnyngis  togidre  undirmynystrid  and  maad,  wexith 
into  encreesyng  of  God. —  Wiclif.  Colocensis,  c.  2. 

S:  holdeth  not  the  heade,  wherof  all  the  body  by  loyntes 
and  cimples  receaueth  noryshment  and  is  knyt  together,  and 
encreasynge  that  commeth  of  God.— Bii/e,  1551.  lb. 

Crist  oure  heed  of  whom  al  the  bodi  sett  togidre  and 
boLindurj  togidre  bi  ech  iointiire  oi  uhdirseruyngbi  worchyng 
into  the  mesure  of  ech  membre,  niakith  encreessyng  of 
the  bodi  into  edificacioun  of  itself  in  charite. 

Wiclif.  Effesies,  c.  4. 

Y<  head,  that  is  to  say  Christ,  in  whome  all  the  bodye  is 
coupled  and  knyt  together  in  euery  ioi7it  wherwith  one 
mynistreth  to  another  (according  to  the  operacion  as  euery 
parte  hathe  his  measure)  and  increaseth  the  body,  vnto  the 
edyfyinge  of  itselfe  in  loue.— .BJi/i,',  1551.  Jb. 

The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong, 
■\Vliich  of  tile  castel  was  the  chef  dongeon, 
(Wher  as  these  knightes  wereen  in  prison. 
Of  which  I  tolde  you,  and  tellen  shal) 
"VVas  exenjoiiiant  to  the  gardin  wall. 

Cliaiiccr.  The  Kni^hies  Tale,  v.  I0G3. 
All  was  of  stone  of  berije 
Bothe  the  castell  and  the  foure 
And  eke  the  hall,  and  euery  boure 
Without  peces  or  io(/7!i«5s.—/(i.  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 


body,  that  by  right  might  seemen  a 
faire  creature,  to  hym  that  hath  a  soule  of  reason. 

Id.  Boecius,  b.  ii. 
Of  bodies  seuen  in  speciall 
"VVitli  foure  spirites  ioijiit  withall, 
Stant  the  substance  of  this  matere. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

He  [Tyndall]  would  not  be  aknowen  that  himself  was 
prieste.  but  sayed  that  he  had  by  ye  space  of  9  yeres  ben 
beyonde  the  sea,  &  there  liued  by  the  im/ners  craft. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  345. 

Prom  heanen  she  sent  the  goddesse  Iris  downe. 
The  throwing  spirit,  and  iointed  limmes  to  loose. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  JEneid,  b.  iv. 


To  Troian  husband  (lo)  she  shall  be  tyde. 

And  Carthage  all  1  giue  to  thee  for  ioynler  fast  to  bynd. 

Id.  lb. 
It  hath  beene  through  all  Ages  euer  scene, 

That  with  the  prayse  of  amies  and  cheualry. 
The  prize  of  beauty  sti'.l  hath  ioyned  been. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  c.  5. 

i  What  thou  dost  know 

Hath  newly  past,  betweene  this  youth  and  me. 

Priesl.  A  contract  of  eternall  bond  of  loue, 
Coulirm'd  by  mutuall  ioynder  of  your  hands. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

The  third  [son  of  Perseus]  called  Alexander,  became  an 
excellent  turner  and  Jayner,  and  was  learned,  and  could 
speak  the  Roman  tongue  very  well,  and  did  write  it  so 
trimly,  tliat  afterwards  he  was  chancellour  to  the  magistrates 
of  Rome^  and  did  wisely  and  discreetly  behave  himself  in 
his  office.— A'o)7A.  Plutarch,  p.  220. 

And  eke  so  faint  in  euery  ioynt  and  vaine, 
Through  that  fraile  fountaine,  which  him  feeble  made. 
That  scarcely  could  he  weeld  his  bootlesse  single  blade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
My  self  I  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joire/s,  and  lively  vigour  led. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viii. 
About  cutting  it  up,  quartering,  jointing,  seething  and 
testing,  he  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  night. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  61i. 
Who  being  nimbler  ioyntcd  then  the  rest. 

And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store 
Of  the  field's  honour,  than  the  others  best. 

Spenser.  Muiopotmos. 

The  which  I  doe  dedicate  inynlly  vnto  you  two  honourable 

Bisters,  as  to  tne  most  excellent  and  rare  ornaments  of  all 

true  loue  and  beautie,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  kind. 

Pd.  Fou.    Hymnes,  Ded. 


JOI 


JOK 


Therefore  our  some  times  sister,  now  our  queen, 

Th'  imperiall  iuyntresse  of  this  warlike  state, 

Haue  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  ioy, 

With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye. 

With  mirth  in  funerall,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 

In  equall  scale  weighing  delighi;  and  dole 

Taken  to  wife. — Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

For  be  the  verse  never  so  good,  never  so  full,  it  seems  not 
to  satisfy  nor  breed  that  delight,  as  when  it  is  met  and  com- 
bined with  a  like  sounding  accent ;  which  seems  as  the 
jointure,  without  which  it  hangs  loose,  and  cannot  subsist, 
but  runs  wildly  on,  like  a  tedious  fancy,  without  a  close. 

Daniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

The  joytiture  or  aduancement  of  the  ladie,  [Katherine] 
was  the  third  part  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  of  the 
Dukedome  of  Cornewall,  and  of  the  Earledome  of  Chester  to 
be  after  set  forth  in  seueraltie.— Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  204. 

As  for  the  former  sort,  generall  it  is,  that  no  trees  are 
exempt  from  the  worme,  the  blasting,  and  the  jo;n(-ncA. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  24. 


Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joinl-racking  rheums. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  1).  xi. 


Signes  workings,  planets  iunctures,  and 

The  eleuated  poule. 
With  thousand  toyes  and  tearines  wherein 

Our  curious  artists  roule.—  Warner.  Albion's  Eng.  b.  v. 

There  were  reports  that  the  emperour  and  the  French 
king  were  in  a  treaty,  and  that  in  conclusion  they  would 
join  to  make  war  on  the  king :  this  was  charged  on  tlie 
French,  but  solemnly  disowned  by  that  king. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1542. 

The  cabinets,  desks,  or  any  sort  of  frames  to  be  lackered 
are  made  of  fir  or  pone-tree  ;  but  thejoyners  in  this  country 
may  not  compare  their  work  with  that  which  the  Europeans 
make  :  and  in  laying  on  the  lack  upon  good  and  fine  joyned 
work  they  frequently  spoil  the  joynts,  edges,  or  corners  of 
drawers  of  cabinets. — Dampier.  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

One  place  at  length  he  spies,  to  let  in  fate, 
Where  'twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  jointed  plate 
Gave  entrance  :  through  that  penetrable  part 
Furious  he  drove  the  well-directed  dart. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Prom  a  joiirt  connexion  and  unavoidable  coherence  of 
which  propositions  one  with  another,  it  clearly  appears,  that 
it  is  not  weakness  but  want  of  conscienc.e,  which  is  the  true 
distemper  of  those  persons  v/ho  at  this  day  disturb  the 
church.— 5oK/A,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  6. 


King  Henry  the  Seventh  having  no  mind  to  let  so  great  a 
revenue  as  she  had  in  joz■7^/^/re  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  proposed,  that  she  should  be  married  to  the  younger 
brother  Henry,  now  Prince  of  Wales. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1501. 

It  happened  that  just  at  that  juncture  was  published  a 
ridiculous  book  against  him,  full  of  personal  reflections, 
which  furnished  him  a  very  lucky  opportunity  of  improving 
this  poem,  by  giving  it  the  only  thing  it  wanted,  a  more 
considerable  hero.— Pope.  The  Dunciad,  Advert. 

He  made  an  administration,  so  checkered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  closely  indented  and 
wliimsically  dovetailed. — Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

In  the  steeple  which  stands  before  me  at  a  small  distance, 
the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  clearly  perceptible. 

Reid.  Inquiry,  c.  6.  s.  22. 

In  consequence  of  such  grants  an  estate  is  called  an  estate 
vn.  joint-tenancy,  and  sometimes  an  estate  \n  jointure,  which 
word  as  well  as  the  other  signifies  an  union  or  conjunction 
of  interest,  though  in  common  speech  the  term  jointure  is 
now  usually  confined  to  thdX  joint  estate,  which  by  virtue  of 
the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  is  frequently  vested  in  the 
husband  and  wife  before  marriage,  as  a  full  satisfaction  and 


bar  of  the  i 


1  Aoviex.—Blackstone.  Com.  b. 


Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 

Upborn  they  stood,  three  legs  upholding  firm 

A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 

Cowper.  Tusk,  b.  i. 

He  [Addison  in  Cato']  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of  the 
subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junction  of  gal- 
lantry, with  the  high  sentiments  and  public-spirited  pas- 
sions which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and  which  the  play 
was  chiefly  designed  to  display.— Bteir,  vol.  iii.  Lect.  45. 

Tir'd  then,  perchance,  of  nets  that  daily  claim 

Thy  renovating  labour,  thou  wilt  form, 

With  elm  and  oak,  a  rn.stic  balustrade 

0[  tirmest  juncture.— Mason.  Tlie  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

JOIST,  V.  Either  (says  .Skinner)  from  the  Fr. 
Joindrc,  to  join,  or  from  the  Fr.  Ajuster,  to  adjust, 
to  adapt,  to  fit,  because  they  ate  jilted  together  in 
the  joints. 

ll:,6 


So  these  lordes  passed  the  same  day  ye  bridge  with  moch 
parell  for  they  were  fayne  to  lay  pauesses  and  targes  on  tho 
ioystes  of  the  bridg  to  passe  oner. 

Berners.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  \o\.i.  c.  415. 

The  joists  and  plankes,  made  of  firre  and  larch,  are  very 
strong  to  beare  a  great  weight,  although  they  bee  laid  in 
length  overthwart.— i/oHuKi/.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  42. 

Ywis  these  rotten  joysts  are  foundation  enough  whereon 
to  build  the  prohibition  of  our  mariages. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Maried  Clergie,  b.  iii.  s.  11. 


JOKE,  V. 

Joke,  n. 
Jo'ker. 
Jo'king,  n. 

JOCO'SE. 

JOCO'SELY. 

Jo'CLLAR. 

jo'culauy. 

Jocula'ritv. 

jo'cularly. 


It.  Gioc6so,  giocolare ,-  Sp. 
Joc6so :  Lat.  Jocits,  from  Javnre, 
i.  e.  obkctare,  to  deliglit.  See 
Jocund. 

To  say  or  do  any  thing  mirth- 
fully or  merrily,  playfully,  sport- 
ively, jestingly,  waggishly. 


King  James,  coming  to  Cambridge,  was  (amongst  others) 
entertained  with  a  Philosophy  Act ;  and  Mr.  Brownrigg  was 
appointed  to  perform  the  joco-ser/ojM  part  thereof,  who  did 
both  to  the  wonder  of  the  hearers. — Fuller.  Worthies.  Suffolk. 

This  [the  mayor  of  Halgaver]  is  ajoculary  and  imaginary 
court,  wherewith  men  make  merriment  to  themselves,  pre- 
senting such  persons  as  go  slovenly  in  their  attire,  un- 
trussed,  wanting  a  spur,  &c. — Id.  lb.  Cornwall. 

Certainly  the  times  were  dull  when  these  things  hapned, 
and  the  wits  of  those  ages  short  of  these  of  ours ;  when  men 
could  maintain  such  immutable  faces,  as  to  remain  like 
statues  under  the  flatteries  of  wit,  and  persist  unalterable  at 
all  eiforts  of  jocularity. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.vii.  c.  16. 

And  joyous  mirth 

Engages  our  rais'd  souls,  pat  repartee. 

Or  witty  joke  our  airy  senses  moves 

To  pleasant  laughter.  Gay.   Wine. 

Whatever  was  said 
They  ne'er  troubled  their  head, 
But  laugU'd  at  theii  o>vn  sU\y  jnki-/ig. 

Swift.  Dingley  §■  Brenl. 
The  tragical  gentlem.en,  with  the  grim  aspect  and  mien 
of  true  inquisitors,  have  but  an  ill  grace  when  they  vouchsafe 
to  quit  their  austerity,  and  be  jocose  and  pleasant  with  an 
adversary,  whom  they  wou'd  chuse  to  treat  in  a  very  ditferent 
manner. — Shaflesbury.  Wit  S;  Humour,  pt.  i.  s.  3. 

I  had,  indeed,  the  corporal  punishment  of  what  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  are  pleased  jocosely  to  call  mounting 
the  rostrum  for  one  howi.—Pope.  Dunciad,  b.  ii.  From  Curl. 

At  different  times  he  appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and 
as  jocular  as  a  merry-andrew. — Spectator,  No.  25. 

How  the  wits  of  old  Rome,  in  a  case  so  facetious. 
Would  have  jolc'd  upon  Horace,  and  Piso,  and  Melius, 
If  they  all  could  not  make  a  poetical  line 
Ripe  enough  to  be  read  'tUl  the  year  had  struck  nine  I 

Byrom.  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace. 
The  practice  of  turning  every  thing  into  joke  and  ridicule 

is  a  dangerous  levity  of  imagination. 

Beatlie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  1.  c.  1.  s.  7. 
He  hurl'd  his  hammer  at  the  joker's  head. 
Which  sure  had  left  him  on  the  pavement  dead. 
But  Smut  was  nimble. 

Fawkes.  On  thcMarriageofaCobbler  and aChimney-sweepcr. 

A  merry,  gay,  jocose  companion  boon. 

Round  whom  the  noisy  crowd  incessant  laugh. 

As  to  the  baths  the  crippled  wretch  is  borne. 

West.  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 


Or  with  the  merry  fellows  quaff, 
And  laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh  ; 
Or  drink  ajoco-serious  cup 
With  souls  who've  took  their  freedom  up. 
Gre, 

He  would  not  sloop 

To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits. 
Whom  truth  and  sobernesi 


The  strain  o(  jocularity  wb 
and  patronage,  would  in  anot 
and  a  third  with  abhorrence.- 


Cowper.  Task,  b.  u. 

icr  be  heaid  with  indifference, 
-Rambler,  No.  160. 


He  had  promised  one  [piece  of  seal -skin]  to  several  of  the 
men,  but  had  refused  one  to  this  young  fellow,  though  he 
had  asked  him  several  times  ;  upon  which  he  jocularly 
threatened  to  steal  one,  if  it  should  be  in  his  power. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  e.T 


JOL 

JOLE,  n.      See  Joll. 

JOLE,  or  Joll,  v.  i.  e.  to  jolt,  (qv.) 

Whose  head  do  you  carry  upon  your  shoulders,  that  you 
jole  it  so  a^'ainst  the  post  ? 

heaum.  S,- Flelclt.  The  Scornful  Lady,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

So  lie  brake  Termerus  head,  from  whom  this  proverb  of 

Tcrmerus  evil  came,  which  continuelh  yet  unto  this  day  ; 

for  this  Termerus  did  use  to  put  them  to  death  in  this  sort 

whom  he  met,  iojoU  his  head  against  theirs. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  5. 


JO'LLY. 

Jo'llily. 

Jo'lliness. 

Jo'llity. 

Jo'lly-head. 

Jo'lliment. 

Happy,  joyous 


Fr.  Joli :  It.  Giulivo,  which 
Menage  derives  from  Jocks  ,• 
thus,  jocus,  joculus,  joculivus, 
jodivus,  giulivo.  Sliinner  and 
Junius  from  ;'ot'ia/,  (qv.)  And 
thus,  consequentially,  /oj///  is, — 
mirthful ;    full   of  mirth   and 


gladness ;  cheerful ;  full  of,  fond  of  good  cheer ; 
and,  as  a  further  consequence,  well  fed,  growing 
fat. 

G.  Fle'tcTior  converts  joUy  into  a  verb. 

Natheles  he  was  a  faire,  joliif  yong  man,  a  strong  man 
nnd  hardy,  and  for  thi  of  Englysshmen  was  he  cleped  Ed- 
muude  Irenside. — R.  Gloucester,  p.  292.  Xote. 

Hire  mouthe  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  meth, 

Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heath. 

iVinsing  she  was,  as  is  ajoly  colt, 

Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  "    ' ' 


Cliaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale, 
Diincen  he  coude  so  wel  and  jolihj, 
That  1  ■       ■--■--       ■ 


.  32C4. 


I  say  no  more,  but  in  linsjalinesse 

I  lete  him  till  men  to  the  souper  bem  dressc. 

Id.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,604. 

Whan  that  it  remembreth  me 

Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  jolilce. 
It  tikleth  me  about  myn  herte-rote. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  V.  6053. 

And  therfore  I 

Will  write  and  shewe  all  openly. 

How  luue  and  I  togedre  mette, 

Wherof  the  world  ensample  fette, 

May  after  this,  whan  X  am  go. 

Of  thilke  vnsely  iolife  wo.  Gower.  Con.  A.ti.i. 

So  as  he  was  pursuing  of  his  quest, 

He  chaunc't  to  come  whereas  a  iollii  knight, 
In  couert  shade  himselfe  did  safely  rest 

Spenser.  Faerie Qaeene,  b.\i.  c. 3. 

And  so  [this  northern  wind  which  some  call  CEecias] 
bloweth  a  jolly  cool  wind,  which  refresheth  the  barbarous 
people  and  beasts  all  the  day  long. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

His  hands  and  feet  mth  riving  nails  they  tent. 
And  as  to  disenthrall  his  soul  they  meant 
Ihey  jolty  at  his  grief. 

G.  Fletcher.  Clirisfs  Triumph  over  Death. 
O,  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  doth  fill, 
■Wliile  the  jolty  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Milton.  Sonnet. 
The  wholesom'st  herbs  they  herewithal  inclos'd, 
And  so  their  heads  fuU  Jollity  they  dight. 

Henry  Peactium.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 
That  better  were  with  them  to  haue  been  dead, 

Then  here  to  see  all  desolate  and  waste. 
Despoiled  of  those  ioyes  and  toll y head, 
Which  with  those  gentle  sliephcards  here  I  wont  to  lead. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  II. 
And  all  the  way  before  them  as  they  went, 

Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  tliem  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  ioltymcnt, 
Tliat  made  the  rocks  to  roare,  as  they  were  rent. 

Id.  /6.  b.iv.  c.  II. 


And  grace  ] 


■ick  and  March  are  with  dXXjoUity 


Daniel.  Civil  War. 


At  first  the  Tragedy  was  void  of  art ; 
A  song :  where  each  man  danc'd  and  sung  his  part, 
And,  of  god  Bacchus  roaring  out  the  ])raise 
Sought  a  good  vintage  for  iheix  jolln  days. 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  3. 
1  told  me,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  feasting 
'  of  that  day :  it  had  not  such  an  appearance  of 
seriousness  or  piety  as  became  the  new-modelling  of  a 
churcXx.— Burnet.  Own  Time,  an.  1661. 


eighto 


JOT 
JOLT,  V.  )      Perhaps,  by  the  omission  of  the 
Jolt,  n.       )  guttural  n,  from  joggle,  the  dim.  of 
jog,  (qv.)     Joggl-ed,  jolted,  jol'd,^ jolt. 
j      To  shake  or  shock  ;  commonly  applied  to  the 

action  of  a  carriage  in  a  rugged  road. 
1      Jolt-head, — perhaps  from  jowl,  (qv.)  and  head. 

Old  Saturn  he,  and  dreadfull  dire  Debate, 

Begotten  have,  between  them  carnally, 
This  tyrant  here,  this  heavy  jolting  pate. 

In  court  of  gods  so  termed  worthily. 

A^or(/!.  Plutarch  p.  133. 
Come  Jupiter,  come  Jupiter, 
Come  jolt-tiead,  and  come  in-keeper.  Id.  lb. 

The  globe  shall  faintly  tremble  round. 

And  backward  jolt,  distorted  with  the  wound. 

Ponifret.   Tlie  Last  Epiphany. 

1 2  Feb.  My  daughter  Evelyn  going  in  the  coach  to  visite 
in  the  citty,  a  jolt  (the  doore  being  not  fast  shut)  flung  her 
quite  out,  in  such  manner  as  the  hind  wheeles  passed  over 
her  a  little  above  her  knees. 

Evelyn.   Memoirs,  vol.  i.  an.  1688. 

They  saw  their  comrade  returning  sitting  on  horseback, 
and  coming  to  congratulate  him,  found  him  dead,  and  that 
he  had  been  brought  thither  in  the  same  posture  on  horse- 
back, notwithstanding  ihe  jotting  of  the  horse, 

Derham.  Pliysico-Theology,  b.  i.  c.  3.  Note  1. 

He  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach  joHrf  again,  and  Anthea 
very  complaisantly  told  us  liow  much  she  repented  that  she 
made  one  of  our  company.— iiami&r.  No.  34. 

Till  some  YmAjolt  o'er  ill-pav'd  town 

Shall  wedge  you  close,  and  nail  you  down; 

So  fares  it  with  your  fondling  dolts, 

And  all  love's  quarrels  are  hut  jolts. 

Lloyd.  Epistle  to  J.  B.,  Esq. 

JO'RDEN.  Not,  (says  Skinner,  who  writes  it 
jurden,)  as  at  first  blush  it  might  seem,  from  the 
river  Jordan,  q.  d.  urinse  alveus ;  but  from  the 
A.  S.  Gor,  filth,  and  den,  cubile,  a  couch  ;  and,  in 
a  secondary  sense,  any  receptacle.  Tyrwhitt 
(upon  Chaucer)  observes  this  word  is  iaWahing- 
ham,  duae  olios,  quas  jordanes  vocamus,  ad  ejus, 
(i.  e.  a  pretended  astrologer's.)  collum  colligantur. 
Holinshed  calls  them  ivto  jorden-pots. 

Ich  shall  iangly  to  thys  iordan.— Piers  Plouhman,  p.  247. 

I  pray  to  God  to  saue  thy  gentil  corps. 

And  eke  thyn  urinals,  and  tby  jordanes. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Prologue,  v.  12,240. 

2d.  Car.  Why,  you  will  allow  vs  ne're  ajourden,  and  then 
we  leake  in  your  chimney. 

Sliakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
But  if  reproof  will  not  prevail. 
And  he  perchance  attempt  to  scale. 
Discharge  the  Jordan  at  him. 

Stepney.  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  7. 

JO'RUM.  Mr.  Docket  says,  "Jorum,  a  pot  or 
jug.  Chaucer  has  iordane,  and  Shakespeare 
'  jorden." 

Such  a  club  would  you  borrow. 
To  drive  away  sorrow. 
Apply  for  a,  jorum  of  Newcastle  beer. 

Cunningham.  Newcastle  Beer. 

JO'SSA  seems,  says  Tyrwhitt,  to  be  partly 
formed  from  the  Fr.  Ca  ,-   Come  hither. 

These  sely  clerkes  rennen  up  and  doun 

W^ith  kepe,  kepe ;  stand,  stand  ;  jnssa,  warderere. 

Chaucer.   The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4100. 

JO'STLE.     See  Justle. 

JOT.  )      From  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  i. 

Io'ta.  (  The  word  probably  was  introduced  into 
the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  with  the  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels. In  ^rntt.  V.  18,  the  Goth,  version  renders 
tuna,jota.  The  A.  S.  Prica,  a  prick  ;  i.  e.  a  prick 
or  dot. 

They  would  not  lose  or  forgoe  any  ide  of  tlieir  worldely 
wicked  pompous  Mammon. —  Vdal.  Prohigelo  Euhesians. 


Beatlie.   The  liar 
:  and  folly. 


A  Fable. 


Ah,  then,  sX\  jollity  seem'd  no: 

To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  lire  relin  a ; 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy 
When  with  the  charm  compar'd  of  heavenly  melancholy  ! 
Id.  The  Minstrel,  b.  i. 


O,  if  any  iate  of  \ 


jnted  vertue  bide  as  yet. 
Pliaer.   Virgin.  jEneidos,  b.  xi. 
!  my  wounds,  appear, 


So  weake  my  powres 

That  wonder  is  how  I  should  liv 
Seeing  my  hart  through-launced  every  wiiere 

With  thousand  arrowes.  Spenser,  Son.  57. 

They  are  not  to  value  themselves  a  jot  the  more,  or  to 

think  worse  of  others  upon  account  of  that  outward  fortune 


We  have  carefully  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  cannot  find  any  one  iota  in  them,  that  makes 
in  the  least  for  the  invocation  and  adoration  of  the  Virgia 
Mary.— £y).  Bull,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

My  converse  shall  your  cares  beguile, 

The  little  world  within  shall  snii'le  • 

And  then  it  scarce  imports  a  jot, 

Whether  the  great  world  frowns  or  not.— Colton.  Happin. 

JO'VIAL.     ■^        Skinner   says,  Jovialis,    (sc.) 

Jo'viALLY.       I  sub  Jove  luL'to,  ut  nugantur  As- 

Jo'viALisT.      I  trologi,     sydere     natus.       Lat. 

Jo'viALNEss.    (Jovialis,    ad  Jovem    pertinens. 

Jo'viALTY.     '  I  Vencria   et  Jovialis  Stella,   i.  e. 

Jo'vY.  J  pl-ancta  Veneris  et  ./ouis.     "  Fr. 

Jovial,  sanguine,  born  under  the  planet  Jupiter." 

Pertaining  to  Jbffi ;  consequentially,  fortunate 
or  felicitous,  happy,  joyous,  mirthful ;  full  of  mirth 
and  gladness  ;  fond  of  good  cheer. 

Thereto  the  heauens  alwaies  iouialt, 
Lookt  on  them  lonely.— Spenser.  F.  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 


Owl. 


I  know  the  shape  of  s  legge  :  this  is  his  hand  : 
His  foot  mercuriall :  his  martiall  thigh, 
The  brawnes  of  Hercules  :  but  his  iouialt  face — 
Murther  in  heauen  '.     How  !  'tis  gone. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbeline,  Act  i 


Lop.    Here's  mony  got  with 
jovially, 


here,  spend  that 


And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder. 

Bcaum.  Sr  Fletch.  TIte  Spanish  Curate,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Let  the  jovialists  of  the  world  drink  wine  in  bowles,  and 
feast  themselves  without  feare,  let  me  never  joyne  myself 
with  that  fellowship,  where  God  is  banisht  from  the  com- 
funie.—Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenclied,  Dec.  3. 

They  are  not  become  true  penitents.— Swearing,  with  such 
persons,  is  but  a  grace  and  lustre  to  their  speech  ;— lying, 
but  wit's  craft  or  policy;  drunkenness,  jovialness  or  good 
fellowship :— thus  do  thev  baptize  vice  by  the  name  of  vir- 
tue.—Heic^^^  Sermons,  (1658,)  p.  32. 

I  was  a  poor  servant  of  hers,  I  must  confess,  sir, 

And  in  those  dales,  I  thought  I  might  bejovy. 

And  make  a  little  bold  to  call  into  her. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelcli.  Wild-Goose  Chase,  Act  iii,  sc.  1. 

In  pure  good- will  I  took  this  jovial  spark. 

Of  Oxford  he,  a  most  egregious  clerk. 

Pope.    The  Wife  of  Bal/i. 

To  think,  that  this  perhaps  might  be  the  last  banquet  they 
should  taste  of;  that  they  should  themselves  shortly  become 
the  feast  of  worms  and  serpents;  could  not  but  somewhat 
spoil  the  gust  of  their  highest  delicacies,  and  disturb  the 
sport  of  their  loudest  jovialties ;  but,  in  Job's  expression, 
make  the  meat  in  their  bowels  to  turn  and  be  as  the  gall  of 
asps  within  them. — Barrow,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  14. 

Vain  tears,  alas,  and  sighs  that  never  find 

A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls  l—Couper.  Task,  b.iii. 
And  each  deified  fellow 
Got  jovially  mellow, 

In  honour,  brave  boys,  of  our  Newcastle  beer. 

Cunningham.  Newcaille  Beet . 

JO'URNAL,  or/;'.  "I       Tr.  Jour7iale  ;    It.Gior- 

Jo'uRNAL,  M.  [nalc;    Sp.   Jomnl ;     Lat. 

Jo'uRNALisT.  r  Diurnum,ihe  bookin  which 

Jou'RNALtsE,  V.  J  the  proceedings  of  each 
daij  in  the  Roman  Senate  were  entered ;  fiom  dies, 
a  day.     Fr.  Jour;    It.  Giorno.      See  Diurn/.l. 

A  day-book  or  diary  ;  a  register  kept  of  djily 
occurrences;  of  circumstances  or  transactions 
under  the  day  they  occurred ;  generally,  a  re- 
gister. 

The  adjective >«nta?,— diurnal  or  daily. 

Now  'gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steepe 
His  fierie  face  in  billowes  of  the  West, 

And  his  faint  steeds  wat'red  in  ocean  deep. 
Whiles  from  their  iournal  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  U. 
So  please  you,  leaue  me, 

Sticke  to  your  joiirnalt  course. 

Shakespeare.  Cymbetinc,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

To  this  purpose,  he  sent  abroad  into  seuerall  parts,  and 
especially  into  Flanders,  diners  secret  and  nimble  scoules 
and  spies:  some  fainiugtheraselues  to  flie  ouervnto  Perkin, 
and  to  adhere  vnto  him  ;  and  some  vnder  other  pretences, 
to  learne,  searche.  and  discouer  all  the  circumstances  and 
particulars  of  Perkin's  parents,  birth,  person,  trauailes  vp 
lind  downe;  and  in  briefe,  to  haue  zjnnmatl  (as  it  were)  of 
his  life  and  doings. — Bacon.  Henry  VII.  p.  !24. 

Perhaps  it  wrought  somewhat  on  his  vanity,  that  even 
after  lie  was  cardinal,  Warham,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  took 
place  of  him,  as  it  appears  from  the  entries  made  in  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  peers  in  the  parliament  held  the 
seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1512 


JOU 


utho 


Considering 


Tlie  first  censun 
sight  was  that  of  tne  rans  »/oHrwai«eaout^«"j.  ^^'-^ 
how  little  favourable  the  author  of  the  letter  had  shev 
self  towards  the  Romish  church  and  policy  of  France,  it  roust 
be  own'd  those  jounialisls  have  treated  hira  with  sufficient 
cmdonr.— Shaftesbury.  Misceil.  Rejlections,  Mia.  1.  c.  3. 

His  whisper'd  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 
Proves  after  all  a  windgun's  airy  charge. 
An  extract  of  his  diary— no  more, 
A  tasteless  journoi  of  the  day  before. 

Cou'per.   Conversation. 

About  fourteen  years  after,  this  expedition  was  happily 
completed  by  Garaa ;  and  the  force  with  which  he  v/ent  out 
is  thus  circumstantially  described  by  Ilernan  Lopez  de 
Castaneda,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  careful  journalist  of 
facts.— A/ie4J«.  Dissertation  on  the  Lusiad,  App. 

vhat  was 


That  the  propagation  of  Methodism  haih  occasioned  many 
and  great  violations  of  peace,  Mr.Wesley  h.ith  amply  shown 
in  the  journalary  history  of  his  adventures. 

Warburton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii.  c.  9. 

Hence  the  origin  of  friendship,  the  solace  and  sjUndor  of 
private  life ;  which,  while  we  are  advancing  towards  that 
only  adequate  object  of  human  attachment,  aWTiole,  teacheth 
us  by  the  way  all  out  iournalary  duties  to  particulars. 

Id.   Works,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  3. 

JO'URNEY,  I'.  ^      Fr.. Tournee;   It.  Gioniaia; 

Jo'uRNEY,  n.  >  Sp.   Jornada.      "  A   day  or 

Jo'uRNEviNG,  n.  J  whole  da3',  also  a  day  of 
battel,  or  the  battel  itself;  also,  a  day's  work  or 
labour  ;  a  day's  journei/  or  travel." 

In  the  first  example  from  Chaucer, — a  da;/'s 
travel,  or  the  distance  of  a  dafs  travel ;  in  the 
second,— a  dai/"s  work.      It  is  now  applied  to — 

A  travel,  or  passing  from  place  to  place  (by 
land)  without  restriction  of  time. 

A  journei/-ma.n,  Fr.  Journalier, — formerly,  one 
who  worked  by  the  day;  journei/-v;ork,  daihj- 
work. 

A  castelle  was  tlier  biside  fro  Acres  a.jorn 


■Wlien  here  dever  is  don,  and  his  dales  ;. 
Then  may  men  white  what  he  is  worth, 


,p.  ISO. 

nd  what  he  hath 
Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2C0. 

And  whanne  he  made  his  iournei  it  bifelde  that  he  cam 
nygh  to  Damask,  and  sodeynli  a  light  fro  heuene  schoon 
aboute  him.— Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  9. 

But  as  he  tourneyed  and  was  come  nye  to  Damasco, 
Eodely  there  shined  roude  about  him  a  light  from  heauen. 
£ible,  1551.  lb. 
And  conveyed  the  kinges  worthily 
Out  of  his  toun  ijournee  largely. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighles  Tale. 
'     For  when  shee  kempt  was  feteously 
And  wel  araied  and  richly. 
Then  had  she  doen  all  her  iournee. 
For  merrye  and  well  begon  was  she.— W.  Ror)i,  of  the  R. 

Wliosoever  cometh  thither  to  see  the  land,  being  excellent 
in  any  gift  of  wit,  or  through  much  or  long  Journeying  well 
experienced  and  seen  in  the  knowledge  of  many  countries 
(for  the  which  cause  we  were  very  welcome  to  them)  him 
they  receive,  and  entertain  wonderous  gently  and  lovingly. 
"  b.  ii.  C.7. 


JOY 


We  greet  not  liere  as  man  conversing  man. 
Met  at  an  oak.  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain ; 
War  is  our  business;  but  to  whom  is  given 
To  die,  or  triumph,  that  determines  heaven. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  I 


We  must  all  have  the  same  journey's  end,  if  we  hope  to 
get  to  heaven,  but  some  may  meet  with  a  freer  road,  and  a 
calmer  season,  and  better  company,  in  their  journey  than 
oihets.—Stillingfleet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  3. 


How  cam. 
of  his  armo 
journeymen. 


the  cuisses  to  ho  worse  tempered  than  the  rest 
ir,  which  was  all  wrought  by  Vulcan  and  his 
—Dryden.  Virgil.  JEneis,  Ded. 


Sir  T.  More.  Utopia,  by  Robii 


Thus  stars  by  journeying  still,  gain  and  dispence, 
Drawing  at  once  and  shedding  influence. 

Cartwright.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Ba 


I  beg  the  reader  to  reflect  on  what  is  told  us  by  the 
gelist,  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  (after  his  resi 
tion)  and  the  two  A\ici^\e^  journeying  to  Emmaus. 

Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  s.  10. 


JOUST,  V.     See  Ji;st. 

JOWL,  or>      Also  written  Choule,  (qv.)  and, 

Joule.  fas  in  Howell,  geoules,  Fr.  Gueule ; 
It.  and  Sp.  Gola ;  Lat.  Quia ;  the  gullet  or  throat. 
Howell  writes  evidently  as  if  derived  through  the 
French  from  the  Latin;  but  we  have  in  A.  S. 
Ceole,  the  jaw.  "  Ceolas,  the  joles,"  (Lye.)  It 
is  applied,  as  Skinner  remarks, — 

Not  only  to  the  head,  but  the  oesophagus,  or 
gullet. 

Joider, — the  name  of  a  dog,  magno  capite  proedi- 
tus,  (Skinner.) 

Then  the  36.  canon  of  that  councell  beares  him  and  his 
Rome  down  before  it,  whiles  it  sets  Constantinople  cheeke 
byjo/e  with  it. 

Bp.  Hall.  Honour  of  the  Muried  Clergie,  b.ii.  s.  12. 

Sirrah,  set  by  a  chine  of  beef,  and  a  hot  pasty. 
And  let  the  jolt  of  sturgeon  be  corrected. 

Beaum.  %  Fletch.  The  Bloody  Brother,  Actii.  sc.  1. 


The  sturgeon  cut  to  keggs,  (too  big  to  handle  whole) 
Gives  many  a  dainty  bit  out  of  his  lusty  jo»'/. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  25. 

Besides,  you  shall  receive  by  this  carrier  a  great  wicker 
hamper,  with  two  geoules  of  sturgeon,  six  barrels  of,  &c. 

Howell,  b.  i.  s.  5.  Let.  15. 

The  devil  who  brought  him  to  the  shame  takes  part 
Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  heart.; 
Like  thief  and  parson  in  a  Tyburn-cart. 

Dryden.  Prologue  to  the  Loyal  Brother. 

What  gravity  can  hold  from  laughing  out. 

To  see  liim  drag  his  feeble  legs  about. 

Like  hounds  ill-coupled  ?    Joivler  lugs  him  still 

Through  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  all  that's  ill. 

Id.  Essay  on  Satire. 

La  Fontaine's  glutton  having  eaten  up  a  whole  salmon 
all  but  the  jowl,  so  surfeited  himself  therewith  that  the 
physicians  declared  him  past  all  hopes  of  a  recovery  :  well, 
says  he,  sines  the  case  is  so,  then  bring  me  the  rest  of  my 
fish.— Sua)  cA.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.:.  pt.  ii.  c.  36. 


Let  there  be  light,  said  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprang  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  east 
'I'ojournie  through  the  airie  gloom  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 
Early,  before  the  morne  with  cremosin  ray 

The  windowes  of  briglit  heauen  opened  had, 
Through  which  into  the  world  the  dawning  day 
Might  looke,  that  maketh  euery  creature  glad, 
Vprose  Sir  Guyon,  in  bright  armour  clad, 
And  to  his  purpos'd  iourney  him  prepar'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  11 
Holsp.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemie 
In  generall  icurney-bated,  and  brought  low. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IF.  Act  iv.  sc.  3 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages  ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else. 
But  that  1  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

If  he  be  of  such  worth  as  behoves  him,  there  cannot  be 

more  tedious  and  unpleasing  joiirnciz-iforA,  a  greater  loss  of 

time  levied  upon  his  head,  than  to  be  made  the  perpetual 

reader  of  unchosen  books  and  pamphlets,  oftimes   huge 

-Milton.  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 


JOY,  V. 

Joy,  n. 

Jo'VANCE. 

Jo'ypul. 
Jo'yfully. 

Jo'VFULNESS. 
Jo'viSSANCE. 

Jo'yless. 

Jo'ylessness. 

Jo'yous. 

Jo'youslv. 

Jo'ysome. 


Fr.  Jouir,  joye  ;  It.  Godcre, 
gioia  ;  Sp.  Gozar,  gozo  ,-  from 
the  Lat.  Gaud-ere,  to  be  glad 
or  to  gladden.     To  joy,  is — 

To  enjoy ;  to  have,  possess, 
use  with  gladness,  with  plea- 
sure or  delight;  to  take  de- 
light or  pleasure  in  ;  also,  to 
cause  delight  or  pleasure,  to 
please,  to  gladden,  to  delight. 


Ther  habbeth  kyiiges  and  i 


Tho  monkwas  joyful y  n 


id,  to  gronde  faste  he  slow. 

Id.  p.  88. 

)  he  hurde  this. — Id.  p.  105. 


Tliat  ys  the  gefte  that  God  giveth.  to  alle  leele  lyveng 
Grace  of  good  ende.  and  gret  ioye  after. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  55. 

Though  I  be  absent  in  bodi,  by  spyryt  I  am  with  ghou, 
ioiynge  and  seynge  ghoure  ordre  and  the  sadnesse  of  ghouie 
bileue  that  is  in  Crist.— Jf/cu/.  Colocencis,  c.  2. 
1153 


JOY 

For  thoughe  T  be  ahsente  in  the  fleshe,  yet  am  I  present 
wyth  you  in  the  spirite,  ioyinge  and  beholilynge  the  order 
that  ye  kepe,  and  youre  stedfast  fayth  in  Christ. 

Bible,  1551.  Col.  C.2. 

But  how  that  euer  the  game  go 

Who  list  to  loue  ioy  and  mirth  also 

Of  loue,  be  it  he  or  she 

Hie  or  lowe  who  it  be 

In  frute  they  should  hem  delite.— CAoacer.  Rom.  oftheS. 

The  soudan  cometh  himself  sone  after  this 

So  really,  that  wonder  is  to  tell : 

And  weicometh  hire  with  alle  ioye  and  Mis. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  v.  4830.' 

Than  was  prudence  right  glad  and  joyeful,  and  saide ; 
Certes,  sire,  ye  han  well  and  goodly  answered. 

Id.  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Remembrcth  you  that  Jesus  Sirak  sayth  ;  A  man  that  is 
joyous  and  glad  in  herte,  it  him  conserveth  florishing  in  his 
age  :  but  sothly  a  sorweful  heite  maketh  his  bones  drip. 

Id.  lb. 

At  certaine  times  gan  repaire 

Small  birds  downe  from  thaire 

And  on  the  ships  bounds  about 

Sate  and  song  with  voice  full  out 

Ballads  and  layes  right  ioyously.  Id.  Dreame. 

He  goth  hym  foorthe  with  heuy  chere. 

As  he  that  not  ill  what  manere 

He  may  this  worldes  ioie  atteine. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

The  waking  cock  that  early  crowes  to  weare  the  night 

awaye 
Puts  in  my  minde  the  tnimpe  that  blowes  before  the  latter 

And  as  I  ryse  up  lustily,  when  sluggish  sleepe  is  past. 
So  hope  I  to  ryse  ioyfully,  to  judgement  at  the  last. 

Gascoigne.  Flowers.  Good  Night. 
For  in  the  middes  of  all  the  welth 

That  brought  my  hart  to  happinesse, 
This  wicked  death  he  came  by  stelth 
And  robde  me  of  my  ioyfulnesse. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Louer  telleth  his  diuers  Joyes,  %c. 

But  yet.  alas,  ye  loners  all 

That  here  me  joyelesse  thus  rejoyce. 
Judge  not  amiss  what  so  befall ; 

In  me  there  lieth  no  power  of  choyce. 

Id.  The  Louer  thinkes  no  Paine  to  great,  Stc. 


For  there  is  no  man,  that  imparteth  his /oyes  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joyeth  the  more  ;  and  no  man,  that  imparteth  his 
griefes  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  lesse. 

Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Friendship. 
Alas,  when  shall 
Mine  eyes  see  ought  that  may 

content  them,  since  thy  graue, 
My  onely  treasure,  hides 
the  ioyes  of  my  poore  hart  ? 

Spenser.  The  Mourning  Muse  of  Thesiylis, 
She  ehearefuU  fresh  and  full  of  joyance  glad, 
As  if  no  sorrow  she  ue  felt,  ne  drad. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  12. 
To  see  these  folkes  make  such  iovysaunce. 
Made  my  hart  after  the  pipe  to  daunce. 

Id.  Shepheard's  Calender.  May. 
Now  is  my  loue  all  ready  forth  to  come. 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  await. 
And  ye  fresh  boyes  that  tend  vpon  her  groome, 
Prepare  yoursclues,  for  he  is  comming  strait. 
Set  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  array. 
Fit  for  so  inyfull  day  : 
The  ioyfulst  day  that  euer  sunne  did  see. 

Id.  Epithalamion. 
And  straight  vere  joyfully  the  anchors  weigh'd, 

And  all  flock  fast  aboard  with  visage  glad  ; 
As  if  the  sacrifice  had  now  been  paid 

For  their  good  speed. — Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

As  you  in  woods  and  wanton  wildernesse 

Your  glory  set.  to  chace  the  saluage  beasts ; 
So  my  delight  is  all  in  ioyfulnesse, 

In  beds,  in  bowres,  in  bankets,  and  in  feasts. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  6 
Pomeius  next  him  pac'd,  a  meagre  wight ; 

Whose  leaden  eyes  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head, 
At\d  joyless  look,  like  some  pale  ashy  spright, 

Seem'd  as  he  now  were  dying,  or  now  dead. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  7. 

Is  the  joy  of  heaven  no  perfecter  in  itself,  but  th.it  it 
needs  the  sourness  of  this  life  to  give  it  a  taste?  is  that 
joy,  and  that  glory,  but  a  comparative  glory,  and  a  compa- 
rative joi/.'  not  such  in  itself,  but  such  in  comparison  of  the 
joylesiness  and  the  ingloriousness  of  this  world?  I  know, 
my  God,  it  is  far,  far  otherwise. 

Donne.  Devotions,  ^W25,)^.i26. 
Such  ioy  made  Vna,  when  her  knight  she  found  ; 
And  eke  th'  enchaunter  ioyous  seemed  no  lesse 
Then  the  glad  merchant,  that  does  view  from,  ground 
His  ship  farre  come  from  watry  wildernesse  : 
He  hurles  out  vowes,  and  Neptune  oft  doth  blesse. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  3, 


IRE 

■Whom  when  she  saw  so  ioyousbj  come  forth, 
She  gan  reioyce,  and  shew  triumphant  cheare, 

Lauding  and  praysing  his  renowmed  worth, 
By  all  the  names  that  honorable  were. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queeue,  b. ' 


Neere  to  the  end  of  this  aW-joi/some  grove 

A  dainty  circled  plot  seem'd  as  it  strove 

To  keep  all  bryers  and  hushes  from  invading 

Her  pleasing  compasse  by  their  needlesse  shading. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  h.  ii.  s.  3. 
Wliere  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Quintius  born. 
Whose  shining  ploughshare  was  in  furrows  worn, 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home, 
And  rustically  >i/'i/,  as  chief  of  Rome. 

Drijden.  Persiiis,  Sat.  1. 
When  the  Divine  Providence  does  itself  offer  us  a  just  oc- 
casion for  leaving  this  world,  (as  when  a  man  chooses  to 
suffer  death  rather  than  commit  wickedness.)  a  wise  man 
will  then  indeed  depart  jo(//««i/,  as  out  of  a  place  of  sorrow 
and  darkness  into  light.— CTarte.  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 

In  painful  wars  our  jotjtess  days  have  past, 
Let  weary  age  lie  down  in  peace  at  last. 

Rowe.  Liican,  b.  v. 
From  the  high  summits  down  the  rain 
Runs  trickling ;  with  the  fertile  moisture  cheer'd, 
The  orchats  smile  ;  joyous  the  farmers  see 
Their  thriving  plants,  and  bless  the  heavenly  dew. 

/.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 
Hence  from  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields. 
In  cheerful  errour,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  autumn  unconfm'd.  Thomson.  Autumn. 

Yet  for  the  foulest  of  the  foul  he  dies, 

Most  joy'd,  for  the  redeem'd  from  deepest  guilt ! 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  4. 
Joy  is  the  vivid  pleasure  or  delight  inspired  by  immediate 
reception  of  something  peculiarly  grateful;  of  something 
obviously  productive  of  an  essential  advantage  ;  or  of  some- 
thing which  promises  to  contribute  to  our  present  or  future 
■well-being.— Co^an.  On  the  Passions,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Blest  be  the  sight !  full  well  those  looks  I  ken, 
Where  joyance  sits  and  ever-smiling  grace. 

Thompson.  On  the  Royal  Nuptials. 
The  apostle,  struck  with  this  emphatic  address,  and  con- 
templating with  grateful  admiration  so  joi/fiil  a  state  of 
things,  and  the  divinity  of  that  foresight  by  which  it  was 
predicted,  falls  down  at  the  angel's  feet  to  worship  him. 

Hard,  vol.  v.  Ser.  2. 
Know  further,  as  I  rang'd  the  crystal  sky, 
I  saw  thee  near  the  murmuring  fountain  lie  ; 
Mark'd  the  rough  storm  that  gather'd  in  thy  breast, 
And  knew  what  care  thy  joyless  soul  opprest. 

Jones.  Tales. 
Each  object  of  the  joyous  scene  around 
Vernal  delight  inspires,  and  glads  his  heart. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  with  new-felt  glee. 

Warton,  Eel.  2. 
I'POCRAS,  i.e.  Hippocras,  (qv.) 
He  drinketh  ipocras,  clarre  and  vernage. 
Of  spices  hot,  to  encresen  his  corage. 

Chaucer.  The Marchanies  Tale,  v.  16S2. 

IRE.  ^        Fr.  Ire;    It.   and   Sp.  Ira; 

Ir.^'scible.        I   Lat.  Ira.;  irasci  is  derived  by 

Irascibi'lity.  I  Tooke  from  the  A.  S.  Irs-ian, 

I'reful.  V  irritare,  lacessere,  to  irritate,  or 

I'refully.         I  provoke — to 

I'uEFULNESs.     I       Anger,  or  atigriness ;  wrath, 

I'rous.  J  or  wrathfulness. 

See  the  first  quotation  from  Cliaucer,  and  that 


Whanne  these  thingis  weren  herd,  thei  weren  fillid  with 

ire,  and  crieden  and  seiden,  greet  is  the  Dian  of  Effesians. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  19. 

This  sinne  of  ire,  after  the  discriving  of  Seint  Augustin,  is 

wicked  will  to  be  avenged  by  word  or  by  dede.    Ire,  after 

the  pholosophre,  is  the  fervent  blode  of  man  yquicked  in  his 

herte,  thurgh  which  he  wold  harme  to  him  that  he  hatetli. 

Chaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

And  therefore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night. 

An  irons  man  God  send  him  litel  might. 

Id.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7597. 

My  good  father  telle  me  this. 

What  thing  is  ire  ?    Sonne  it  is 

That  in  our  Englishe  wrath  is  bote 

Which  hath  his  wordes  ay  so  bote 

That  all  a  man's  pacience 

Is  fired  of  the  violence.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Therefore  a  ma  must  be  content  w'  his  wife,  though  she 
be  a  drunkarde,  though  she  be  irefutl,  shrewd,  a  waster,  a 
gloton,  a  vacabond.  a  shoulder,  a  railer,  only  an  adulterer  is 
at  a  man's  liberty  to  forsake. 

Fives.  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 


IRK 

take  euery  lyght  report  for  a  matter  of  certainty)  they  rifiled 
yo  goods  of  the  Romane  citizens,  murdered  diuers  of  theim, 
and  took  dyuers  of  theym  prisoners  to  bee  theyr  slaues. 

Goldinge.  Ccesar,  fol.  204. 
Also  by  a  cruel  and  irons  mayster,  the  wyttes  of  chyldren 
be  dulled. — Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


Pythagoras  and  Plato,  according  to  a  more  general  and 
remote  division,  hold  that  the  soul  hath  two  parts,  that  is 
to  say  the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable ;  but  to  go  more 
neer  and  exactly  to  work,  they  say,  it  hath  three ;  for  they 
subdivided  the  unreasonable  part  into  concupiscible  and 
irascible.— Id.  lb.  p.  682. 

[Meekness]  is  an  antidote  against  all  the  evil  consequents 
of  anger  and  adversity,  and  tramples  upon  the  usurping 
passions  of  the  irascible  faculty. 

Bp.  Taylor.  The  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.  Dis.  9.  od  §  12. 

Look  how  two  boars  being  set 

Together  side  to  side  their  threat'ning  tusks  do  whet. 
And  with  their  gnashing  teeth  their  angry  foam  do  bite, 
Whilst  stUl  they  sbould'ring  seek,  each  other  where  to 


Now  to  begin  with  fortitude,  they  say  it  is  the  meane 

between  cowardise  and  rash  audacity,  of  which  twaine,  the 

one  is  a  defect,  the  other  an  excesse  of  the  irefull  passion. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  57. 

Canght  up  his  country  hook ;  nor  cares  for  future  harms, 

But  irefuliy  enrag'd  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4. 
Homer  can  move  rage  better  than  he  can  pity :  he  stirs  up 
the  irascible  appetite,  as  our  philosophers  call  it,  he  provokes 
to  murder,  and  the  destruction  of  God's  images. 

Dryden.  Dedication  of  the  Third  Miscellany. 

[This  is]  the  great  path-way  of  peace,  in  which  we  may 
meet  and  join  hands  with  our  angry  adversary,  and  so  close 
up  all  those  fatal  breaches,  through  which  the  wrath  of  an 
ireful  judge  may  hereafter  break  in  upon  us. 

South,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  15. 
Thus  multiplied,  thus  wedded,  they  pervade. 

In  varying  myriads  of  ethereal  forms. 
This  pendent  egg  by  dovehke  Maya  laid. 
And  quell  Mahesa's  ire,  when  most  it  storms. 

Jones.  Hymn  to  Lacshmis. 
The  irascibility  of  this  class  of  tyrants  is  generally  exerted 
upon  petty  provocations,  such  as  are  incident  to  understand- 
ings not  far  extended  beyond  the  instincts  of  animal  life. 

Rambler,  No.  112. 

He  twang'd  his  ireful  bow, 

And  one  by  one  from  youth  and  beauty  hurl'd 

Her  sons  to  Pluto.  Glover.  Lconidas,  b.  viii. 


}  Perhaps  (as  suggested 
Skinner)  from  the  A.  S.  Wa 
ache,  grief,  paine.  Warche, 
Warke,  is  (he  says)  commoi 


But  being  driue  a  head,  some  through 
some  through  irefulnes  and  rashnesse,  (as  it  is  in  dede  a 
peculier  fault  ingrjffed  by  nature  in  that  soite  of  people  to 


IRK,  V.  ~\        Perhaps   (as   suggested  by 

I'rksome. 

I'rksomely, 

I'rksomeness.  J  Warke,  is  (he  says)  commonly  | 
so  used  in  Lancashire.  And  tlie  Glossary  to  A 
Dialogue  in  the  Dialect  of  that  Coimtri/  hij  Tim 
Sohhin  ;  "  Warkt,  ached."  Wcerc,  or  Weorc,  is 
from  Weorc-an,  to  ivo7-k,  to  labour,  to  toil;  and, 
consequentially,  to  weary  or  tire. 

To  weary  or  tire,  to  trouble,  to  distress. 

Though   now  used  grammatically  only  as  an 
impersonal  verb  it  was  not  so  formerly. 

Thei  were  bisie  &  irke  on  ther  rentes  to  lyue  by. 


IRO 

When  thus  that  shepheard  ended  had  his  speech, 

Said  Calidore :  Now  sure  it  yr/teth  mee, 
That  to  thy  bliss  1  made  this  lucklesse  breach. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi,  c.  IO4 
May  not  they  once  the  stuhbornnesse  condemne. 
Of  carelesse  Christians  prone  to  nought  save  ill? 
Who  not  like  them  fraile  pleasures  do  forbeare, 
But  even  Christ's  easie  yoke  do  irke  to  beare  ? 

Stirling.  Domes-day.  The  fifth  Houre. 
With  his  bald  head  he  was  so  much  yrked,  that  hee  tooke 
it  as  a  reproach  unto  himself,  if  any  man  els  were  either  in 
bord  or  good  earnest  twitted  thereviith.—Holland.Suet.}>.-^70. 
He  could  not  rest,  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat 
And  waste  his  inward  gall  with  deepe  despight, 
Yrkesome  of  life  and  too  long  lingring  night. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

Although  divine  inspiration  must  certainly  have  bin  sweet 
to  those  ancient  prophets,  yet  the  irksomness  of  that  truth 
which  they  brought,  was  so  unpleasant  unto  them,  that 
every  where  they  call  it  a  burden. 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.ii.  Introd. 


I  remember,  he  came  scraping  in  at  the  door,  incumbered 
with  a  bar  of  cold  iron  so  irksomly  long,  that  it  banged 
against  his  calf,  and  jarred  upon  his  right  heel  as  he  walked, 
and  came  rattling  behind  him  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs. 

Guardian,  No.  143. 

"Wlien  our  globe  should  thus  be  parched  up  with  everlast- 
ing heat,  or  be  everlastingly  frozen  with  excessive  cold,  in- 
stead of  an  habitable,  pleasant,  and  comfortable  world,  it 
must  become  a  desart,  a  place  of  irksomness,  misery,  and 
everlasting  punishment.— De)-AH»!.^i<ro-T/ii;o%j(,b.vii.c.2. 

Proceed,  and,  if  it  irks  thee  not,  relate 

The  dame's  adventure,  and  the  judge's  fate. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xliii. 

All  things  considered,  it  was  perhaps  less  irksome  to  live 
the  life  of  a  hermit  in  a  solitary  den,  than  to  submit  to  the 
humours  of  a  bigot,  a  fanatic,  and  a  merciless  tyrant. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Even  the  irksomeness  and  uneasiness  of  a  mind  ruffled  by 
resentment,  plead  strongly  against  its  excesses. 

Eeid.  Ess.  On  the  Active  Powers,  c.  5. 

I'RON,  n.  ^  Goth.  Eisams ;  h.  ?,.  Isern, 
I'ron,  adj.  j  isen,  iren ;  Ger.  Eisen  ,-  Dut. 
I'ron,  v.  I    Yser;   Sw.  Jem.     The  etymo- 

Fronish.  f  logy  is  unknown.     To  iron  is— 

I'ron  Y.  I       To  put  on  fetters  or  mana- 

I'ronmonger.  )  cles  made  of  iron  ;  to  cover  or 
secure  with  iron.  Also  to  rub  with  an  iron  in- 
strument or  utensil.  Used  (met. )  for  excessive 
hardness. 


R.  Bru 


Id. 


Alle  gate  the  brigge  he  rauht,  of  r 


Some  in  the  flame  their  irked  bodies  cast. 

Surrey.   Virgile.  JSneis,  b.  ii. 
To  think  on  thee,  ne  irk  me  aye  it  shall. 
Whiles  of  myselfe  I  shall  haue  memory. 
And  whiles  the  spirit  these  limmes  of  mine  shal  rule. 

Id.  Ih.  b.  iv. 
Kynge  Edwarde  in  his  life,  albeit  that  this  discencion 
beetwene  hys  frendes  sommewhat  yrked  hym  ;  yet  in  his 
good  health  be  sommewhat  the  lesse  regarded  it. 

.Sir  T.  More.  IVorkes,  p.  38. 
Ouer  this,  those  whiche  haue  preeminence  in' the  worlde, 
ignominie  irketh  them  muche.— l/rfai.  John,  c.  12. 

Holy  fathers  before  the  incarnayon— whyche  merveyl- 
ouslye  orked  and  dispysed  the  workes  of  darkenes  and  the 
nyghte  of  synue.— Fisher,  Ps.  38.  pt.  i. 

This  said,  her  mind  she  writhed  on  al  sides, 
Seking  with  speke  to  end  her  irksome  life. 

Surrey.  Virgile.  .3!neis,  b.iv. 
After  that  he  of  his  inestimable  goodnes,  hathe  once 
decreed  to  heale  the  soule  taken  with  the  palsey,  he  fyrst  of 
all  putteth  into  it  a  certayne  wonderfull  heauynesse,  and 
yrkesomnesse  of  ones  selfe,  in  so  muche  that  the  sinner 
hateth  him  selfe,  and  is  wery  of  his  foiimer  life. 

Udal.  Marke,  c.  2 
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A  nother  pyne  he  had,  if  it  may  be  trod, 
With  iren  nayles  sad,  it  sais,  his  fete  was  schod. 
ii.  Brunn 


The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eteme, 
Yclenched  overthwart  and  end«long. 
With  yren  tough.— Chaucer.  The  Knighies  Tale,  v.  1995. 

Thus  whan  the  letter  was  full  spoke, 

Thei  haue  anone  the  coflVe  stoke. 

And  bounden  it  with  yron  faste. 

That  it  male  with  the  wawes  last.— Gozjicr.  Con.  A.  b.  viii. 

But  to  come  unto  the  nature  of  yron,  herein  appeareth 
still  the  same  goodnesse  of  nature,  that  this  mettall  working 
such  mischeefe  as  it  dooth,  should  bee  revenged  of  itselfe, 


As  touching  mines  of  yron  ore,  they  are  to  be  found  almost 
in  every  countrie.  for  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  Island  llva 
here  within  Italic,  but  it  breedeth  yron.— Id.  lb. 

It  is  not  strange  if  the  iron  chains  are  experimented  to 
have  more  solidity,  and  so  more  efficacy  in  them,  than  the 
contemplative.— i/nmmoKci.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

Hyp.  He  must  hear  drums  and  trumpets  ere  he  sleeps. 
And  at  this  instant  dreams  he's  in  his  armour; 
These  iron-hearted  souldiers  are  so  cold. 
Till  they  he  beaten  to  a  woman's  arms, 
And  then  they  love  'em  better  than  their  own  ; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 

Beaum.  ij-  Fletch.  The  Laws  cf  Candy,  Act  iv.  6C.  1. 


liio 

In  the  numerous  crowd  that  encorapass'd  him  round, 
Little  starch'd  Johnny  Crown  at  his  elbow  he  found 


His  lily-white  hand 


'd,  he  gently  did  stretch 
c  .,-....  — ,  the  laurel  to  reach. 
'Rochester.  A  Trial  of  the  Poets  for  ihe  Bays. 


Rumsey  charged  West  for  concealing  some  things  :  upon 
■which  he  was  laid  in  irons,  and  was  ttireatened  with  being 
hanged.— £«rns/.  Own  Time,  an.  1083. 

Then  ply'd, 

With  iron  heel,  his  courser's  side, 

Conveying  sympathetic  speed  „,  :  „  o 

From  heel  of  knight  to  heel  of  steed.— ffHdiiras.pt.i.c.S. 

And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  tron-blUe, 
To  shade  marsh  marigolds  of  shining  hue.  ,  „    .  „ 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Past.  2. 

Some,  who  did  thrust  a  probe  or  little  stick  into  a  chink  of 
the  coffin,  which  bringing  out  some  moisture  with  it^  lound 
it  of  an  ironish  taste.— H'oorf.  Athence  Oxon.  {John  Colet.) 

Some  springs  of  Hungary,  highly  impregnated  with  vitri- 
olick  salts,  dissolve  the  body  of  one  metal,  suppose  iron,  put 
into  the  spring;  and  deposit 
carried  off,  coppery  particles 

We  see  to  how  many  several  uses  men,  that  were  neither 
Dhilosophers  nor  chymists.  but  for  the  most  part  illiterate 
tradesnien,  have  been  able  to  put  iron,  by  but  varying  the 
visible  shape  of  certain  portions  of  it,  and  connectins  some 
of  them  after  a  peculiar  manner ;  as  is  obvious  in  the  shops 
of  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  cutlers,  clockmakers, 
ironmongers,  and  others.— Boyle.  Works,  vol.  in.  p.  485. 

Such  an  iron-digesting  faith  have  they,  and  such  pity  it  is, 
that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  Judaism  as  transub- 
staiitiation  to  employ  it  wpon.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  10. 
Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 

Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour, 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best. 

Gray.  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted, 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards  ; 
Think  how  many  hacks  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

Cowper.  The  Negro  s  Complaint. 


Though,  perhaps,  he  may  use  the  term  [wise  manl  a  little 
ironically,  and  in  reproof  of  the  divisions,  before  objected 
to  them ;  yet  the  logical  inference  drawn  from  an  appeal  to 
such  a  character  holds  not  the  less  for  the  sarcasm  in  which 
it  is  conveyei.—  Warburton.  Discourse  on  the  Lord  s  Supper. 

IRPE,  adj.  \       Of  unknown    etymology,    and 

Irpe,  ?!.  I  hitherto  found  nowhere  except  in 
B.  Jonson.  .        r  u  j    <> 

"  A  fantastick  grimace,  or  contortion  of  body, 
Gifford. 

If  reguardant,  then  maintaine  your  station,  brisk,  and 
irne,  shew  the  supple  motion  of  your  pliant  bodie,  but  (in 
chiefe)  of  your  knee  and  hand,  which  cannot  but  artide  her 
proud  humour  exceedingly.  ,  »  —   „„  c 

^  B.  Jonson.  Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  in.  sc.  5. 

From  Spanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irps, 


and  all  affected  humours. — Id.  lb.  Act 


lU-R.VDIATE, 

Ier.^'diate,  adj. 
Irradi.\'tion. 
Irra'diant. 
Irra'diance. 


FRONY. 

Iro'sick. 

Iro'nicallv. 

I'ronist. 

I'roxized. 


Fr.Ironie ;  It.  and  Sp.Ironia; 
Lat.  Ironia  ;  Gr.  Eipwcfm,  from 
eiptoc,  a  talker,  a  dissembler  in 
speech.  See  the  quotation  from 
Beattie. 


The  question  is  moved  to  Michaiah.  He  at  first  so  yeelds, 
that  he  cotradicts  ;  veelds  in  words,  contradicts  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  the  syllables  are  for  them,  the  sound  against  them: 
ironits  deny  strongest  in  afBrming.  ,,,,.,    .   , 

Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Altai  S;  Uichaiah. 

Pru.  •  Most  Socratick  lady  ! 


It.  Irradiare ;  Sp.  Irra- 
diar;  Lat.  Irradiare ;  in, 
and  radiare,  to  shine,  (as 
the  rays  of  the  sun. )    See 

CORRADIATION.        VoSSiuS 

derives ra'diiisirom the''Gr.'Pa6Sor,  virpa,  arod, first 
applied  to  a  measuring  rod,  then  to  any  thing 
similar  to  it  in  length  ;  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  the 
bone  of  the  arm,  a  weaving  tool,  the  lines  which 
the  sun  emits.  _ 

To  emit  ravs  of  light,  to  shine,  enlighten,  or 
illuminate,  (as' the  rai/s  or  beams  of  the  sun  do  ;) 
to  brighten,  to  cheer,  to  warm,  to  animate. 

Now  near  Atrides'  Court,  before  the  gates, 

Bright  in  celestial  graces.  Paris  waits. 

Not  Semele  a  youth  so  lovely  bare  : 

(Your  pardon,  Bacchus  !  tho'  Jove's  son  you  are) 

Such  beauty  did  his  looks  irradiate. 

Sherburne.  The  Bape  of  Helen. 

So  much  the  rather  thou  celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  in. 

Probable,  therefore,  it  is,  that  the  moon  is  illuminate,  not 
manner  of  a  glass  or  crystal  stone,  by  the  bright  irradi- 
•ion  and  sliining  beams  of  the  sun  striking  through  her. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  953 


IRR 

But  fof  the  poor  shiftless  irrationals,  it  I's  a  prodigious  act 
of  the  great  Creator's  indulgence  that  they  are  all  ready  fur- 
nished with  such  cloathing,  as  is  proper  to  their  place  and 
business.— XJerAaTTi.  Physico-Tlieology,  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

Nothing  can  he  more  irrational  than  for  a  man  to  doubt 
of,  or  to  deny  the  truth  of  any  thing,  because  it  cannot  be 
made  out  by  such  kind  of  proofs,  of  which  the  nature  of  such 
a  thing  is  not  capable.— iri/Ziins.  Katural  Religion,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Things  so  full  of  paradox  and  brutish  irrationality,  that 
could  great  sins  be  fit  to  be  laughed  at,  they  were  fitter  to  be 
run  down  with  scoff  and  sarcasm,  than  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  a  serious  confutation.— Soa^A,  vol.  x.  Ser.  5. 

It  may  not  irrationally  be  doubted,  whethei  or  no,  if  3 
man  were  raised  to  the  very  top  of  the  atmosphere,  he  would 
be  able  to  live  many  minutes,  and  would  not  quickly  die  for 
want  of  such  air  as  we  are  wont  to  breathe  here  below. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

When  we  profess  to  restore  men  to  the  capacity  for  pro- 
perty, it  is  equally  irrational  and  unjiist  to  deny  them  the 
power  of  improving  their  minds  as 
Burke.  On  ihe  Penal  La 


These  are  all  of  them  suggesi 
sciousne.ss,  or  refiection,  which 
them  to  be  true  ;  and  which,  if  i 
would  bring  on  us  the  charg 


IJllSI 

ell  as  their  fortunes. 
vs  against  the  Catholics. 

3ns  of  internal  sense,  con- 
,-e  believe,  because  we  feci 
■  were  not  to  believe  them, 

....„ rrationality. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  2. 


IR-RECLA'IMABLE.  >        In,     (priv.)      re, 

iRRECLA'iMAnLY.  )  and    claimable,    from 

claim,  (qv.)  Our  usage  of  claim.  Skinner  thinks, 
is,  with  a  slightly  varied  sigt.ification,  from  the 
Lat.  Clam-are,  i.  e.  to  demand  a  right  by  calling 
loudly  for  it.  To  reclaim,  is,  to  claim  again,  to 
recall,  to  recall,  (sc.)  from  a  wrong  course.  And 
irreclaimable, — 

That  cannot  be  recalled  (from  a  wrong  course, 
from  error,  from  vice  ;)  that  cannot  be  recovered 
or  reformed ;  irrecoverable. 

We  may  then  easily  apprehend,  when  some  men's  natures 
had  so  incredibly  a  depraved  tincture,  and  such  impetuous, 
ungovernable,  irreclaimable  inclinations  to  what  is  villous; 
while  others  have  nothing  near  such  wretched  propen- 
sions,  but  by  good  education  and  good  discipline  are  mould- 


-Glan 


ill.  Pre- 


of  Souls,  c.  10. 


Love  not  the  heav'nly  Spirits,  an 

Express  they  ?— by  looks  only,  oi 

Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate 

Milto 


Paradise  Lost,  b.  Tin 


Or  ifyo 


vill, 


B.  Jonson.  New  Inn,  Act  i 


sc.  2. 


The  circle  of  this  fallacy  is  very  large  ;  and  herein  may  he 
comprised  all  ironical  mistakes,  for  intended  expressions 
receiving  inverted  sign'""" 


Vulgar  Errou 


,b.  i. 


Another  kinde  there  seeraes  to  he  of  ironicoK  praise, 
opposite  unto  the  former  ;  namely,  when  semblant  is  made 
of  blame  and  reproof ;  which  manner  of  praise  Socrates  often 
Misi.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  546. 

Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  be 
the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which  he  would  put  from  himself, 
ironically  saying,  "  There  would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify 
the  oracle  except  this,  that  he  was  not  wise,  and  knew  it ; 
and  others  were  not  wise,  and  knew  it  not.' 

Bacon.  Apophthegms. 
If  hypocrites  why  puritaines 

We  terme,  be  ask'd,  in  breefe, 
Tis  but  an  ironixed  tearme. 

Good-fellow  so  spells  theefe.  ,    „     ,      ^  ,. 

Warner.  Anions  England,  b.  X. 

There  are  mixed  in  his  talk  so  many  pleasant  ironies,  that 
things  which  deserve  the  severest  language  are  made  ridi- 
culous instead  of  odious,  and  you  see  every  thing  in  the  most 
good  natur'd  aspect  it  can  hezr.— Guardian,  No.  13, 

When  each  became  incorporated  and  sworn  into^the 
society,  (as  hath  been  proposed,)  a  poet  '- ■■"'■-  — 


)  the 


^     _  _  Id  have 

do  but  to  send  to  the  particular  traders  in  each 
taphorist  for  his  allegories,  to  the  ironiU  for 


Martinius  Scriblerus.  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry, 


13. 

When  our  words  convey  a  sense  contrary  to  what  we  ex- 
press, but  agreeable  to  what  we  mean  and  are  understood  to 
mean,  the  trope  (or  rather  the  figure)  is  called  irony :  as  if 
with  a  peculiar  look  and  accent  we  were  to  say,  he  is  a  wise 
man  indeed,  meaning,  that  he  is  the  reverse. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.  c.  1.  6. 1. 

Socrates  used  it  so  happily,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
friends  and  the  confutation  of  the  sophists,  that  he  got  the 
came  of  o  eipaiv,  or  the  ironical  philosopher. — Id.  lb. 


Adam,  in  the  state  of  integrity,  had  a  knowledge  of  certain 
things,  unaccountable  upon  any  other  hypothesis  but  tins, 
that  his  mind  was  irradiated  with  a  divine  illumination. 

Bp.  Bull,  vol.  II.  Dis.  5. 
Sooner  mav  a  dark  room  enlighten  itself,  without  the 
irradiation  of  a  candle  or  the  sun,  than  a  natural  under- 
standing work  out  its  own  ignorance  in  matters  o'.laitn. 

South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  13. 

For  when  thy  smile  irradiates  yon  blue  fields  : 

Observant  Indra  sheds  the  genial  show'r. 
And  pregnant  Earth  her  springing  tribute  yields. 

Jones.  A  Hymn  to  Lacsumi. 

For  what  avail'd 

F.v'n  thine,  thou  chief  of  bards,  whose  mighty  mind, 
With  inward  light  irradiate,  mirror-like, 
Receiv'd,  and  to  mankind  with  ray  refiex 
The  sov'reign  planter's  primal  work  display  d 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  b.  i. 
So  the  bright  lamp  of  night,  the  constant  moon, 
Unwearied,  does  her  circling  journey  run  ; 
Oft  thro'  the  fleecy  cloud  irradiant  bends, 
And  to  benighted  lands  her  influence  lends. 

Boyse.  To  Marcella. 

Thou  awfuU  depth  of  wisdom  unexplor'd ! 
Thou  height,  where  never  human  fancy  soar  d  ! 
Supreme  itradiance  !  speed  the  distant  ray, 
Far  speed  the  dawn  of  thy  internal  day. 

Brooke.   Universal  Bcauly,  b.  vi. 

IR-RA'TIONAL.  ^       Ft.  Irrationnel ;    It. //•- 

Irra'tionally.         >  razionale ;   Sp.  Irracinnal ; 

Irrationa'litv.  )  hiXt.Irratioiialis:in,(pr\v.) 
and  rationalis,  from  ratin,  and  this  from  ralus, 
part,  of  re-or,  reri,  to  think. 

Not  consistent  with  right  reason  or  sound 
sense  ;  contrary  to,  destitute  of,  sound  sense,  of 
understanding  ;  unreasonable  ;  foolish,  absurd. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  cry'd  out  against  for  schismatics 
and  sectaries,  as  if,  while  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  build- 
ing some  cutting,  some  squaring  Ihe  marble,  others  hewing 
the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  men  who 
could  not  consider  there  must  be  many  schisms  and  many 
dissections  made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere  the 
house  of  God  can  be  built.  .  _  .   .. 

Milton.    Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 
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But  others  irreclaimeably  persist  in  their  rebellion,  and 
sink  more  and  more  into  the  body,  and  the  relish  of  its  joyes 
and  pleasures.- /d.  lb.  The  Aerial  State. 

What,  therefore,  these  things  considered,  can  we  expect, 
but  that  God  should  pass  the  same  sentence  upon  tins  un- 
thankful, this  irreclaimable  people  of  England,  that  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  passed  upon  the  fig-tree  in  the  parable, 
Cut  it  down,  why  doth  it  incumber  the  ground  ? 

Sharp,  vol.  11.  Ser.  I. 

Fr.  Irreconciliable ; 


It.  Irreconciliubile  ; 
Sp.  Irreconcilable ,-  in, 
(priv.)  re,  and  con- 
to    unite    and    make 


IR-RE'CONCILE,  I'. " 

Irkeconci'lable. 

Irreconci'lableness. 

Irrecdnci'lably. 
ciliable,     from    conciliate , 
friends  again,  to  bring  to  concord  or  agreement. 
Irreconcile, — 

To  hinder  or  prevent  a  reconciliation,  and,  con- 
sequentially, to  cause  or  create  a  dislilio  to,  a 
disunion  from. 

Irrecojicilable,— that  cannot  be  brought  again  to 
peace,  concord,  or  agreement ;  cannot  be  made  to 
agree,  or  be  consonant  to,  or  consistent  with. 

As  the  object  calls  for  our  devotion,  so  it  must  needs  irre- 
concile us  to  sm.—Bp.  Taylor.  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  15. 

If  a  seruant,  vnder  his  master's  command,  transporting  r 


■  of  money,  be  asi 


rd  iniquities ;  you  may 


ayled  by  robbers,  and  dy 


the  businesse  of  I 
■  the  author  of  the  seruant's  damnation  ;  hut  thh 
—Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


will  of  Christ,  brought  forth  to  himself  upon  the  church  that 
irreconcileable  schism  of  perdition  and  apostacy,  tlieHoman 
antichrist.— ilfi;(M.  Beason  of  Ch.  Government,  b.  i.  c.  C. 

Bee  but  pleased  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  the  first  chapter  of 
that  booke  of  mine,  (which  is  thus  objected  to  me  in  a  cause- 
lesse  exprobation,)  that  which  long  since  I  wiote,  of  the 
irreconcileablenesse  of  Rome.  _,     .     .r^      , 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Reconciler.  To  the  Reader. 

The  doctors  differ  infinitely  and  irreconcileably  in  saying 

what  is  and  what  is  not  venial.  .  ;    r  b 

Bp.  Taylor.  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.  §  6. 

The  truth  of  the  main  religion,  of  which  doctrines  make  a 

■part    is  so  far  positively  proved  by  real  and  uncontroukd 

miracles  and  other  competent  arguments,  that  nothing,  but 

the  manifest  and  irreconcileable  repugnancy  of  its  doctriiiea 

to  right  reason,  ought  to  hinder  us  from  believing  them'  „„ 

Bonle.  Wirks,  vol,  iv.  p.  180 


IRR 

Discoufage  them  tvom  repeating  their  transgressions,  give 
them  a  deep  sense  of  the  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and  of  God's 
extreme  hatred  and  utter  irreconcilmbleness  to  it. 

Clarke.  Evidences,  Prop.  13. 

Tliere  are  several  in  the  world  (and  those  of  no  small  note 
fur  godliness  too)  who  take  up  disgusts  easily,  and  prosecute 
them  irreconcilablij. — South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  3. 


Certain  it  is  that  the  Bramins  are  irreconrileallij  divided 
among  themselves  upon  what  are  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
Shastah.— il/icA-;!?.  Inquinj  into  the  Bramln  Philosophy. 

IR-RFXO'VERABLE.  >      In,  (priv.)  re,  and 
iRRECo'vERABt.Y.  )  covcr.     Lat.  Co-cpc- 

rire,  to  put,  place,  or  lay  over,  so  as  to  shelter  or 
protect.  To  recover,  or  cover  again,  (sc.)  a  wound, 
and  thus  to  heal  it ;  and,  generally,  to  restore  to 
health  ;   to  restore. 

Irrecoverable, — that  cannot  be  restored  ;  that 
cannot  be  regained  ;  wholly  lost,  not  to  be  had  or 
got,  obtained  or  procured  again. 

Idle  and  ill  disposed  persons  are  drawne  away  with  every 

temptation,  they  have  both  leisure  and  will  to  entertaine 

every  sweet  allurement  to  sin,  and  wantonly  prosecute  their 

own  wicked  lusts  till  they  fall  into  irrecoverable  damnation. 

Bji.  Hall.  Occasional  Meditations,  §  63. 

That  mind  must  needs  he  irrecrnerabhj  depraved,  which 
either  by  chance  or  importunity,  tasting  but  once  of  one 
jnst  deed,  spatters  at  it  and  abhors  the  relish  ever  after. 

Milton.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilikc. 
In  November  this  year  happened  a  storm  at  north-west, 
with  a  spring  tide,  so  violent,  as  gave  apprehensions  of  some 
loss  irrecoverable  to  the  province  of  Holland. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Mem.  from  1073  to  1079. 
Here,  it  is  said,  he  [Charles  V.]  began  to  reflect  on  the 
vanity  of  the  world ;  when  he,  who  h:id  but  a  year  before 
given  l.iw  to  Christemln'M,  v,  i^  ii,,\>    .iiivin  to  so  low  an 
ebb,  that,  as  he  had  !j/.r  ;     :     i!  iiis  footing  in  Ger- 

many, so  in  all  otiier  thii  ,  v,  10  unlucky. 

Burncl.   i,    .     i  ,      /;,',MHn(/on,  an.l5SJ. 

' Life  forsonk 

My  heart,  which  irrpcurernbh/  lost 

All  sense  of  duty  both  to  thee  and  Greece. 

Gtovcr.  Alhennid,  b.xix. 

IR-RECU'PERABLE.  Fr.  Irrccuperable ;  It. 
Irncuperabile ;  Sp.  Irrccuperable ;  Lat.  of  the 
Lower  Ages,  Irrecvperabilis  ;  in,  (priv. )  and  recii- 
pernre,  or  reciperare,  from  recipere,  to  talce  again. 

That  cannot  be  taken  again,  cannot  be  regained 
or  recovered ;  irrecoverable. 


O  what  cause  of  repvoche  shall  the  decay  of  archers  be  to 
vs  nowe  lyuying  ?  Ye  what  irrecuperabte  damage  either,  to 
vs  or  them,  in  whose  time  nedc  of  semblable  defence  shall 
happen.— Sir  T.  J)<i/o/.  The  Governovr,  b,  i.  c.  27. 

Assuring  his  honour,  that  he  feared  the  danger,  if  it  were 
not  speedily  looked  to,  would  be  irrecvpern'ilc. 

Strype.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1563, 

IR-REDE'EMABLY.  In,  (priv.)  and  re- 
deem.    Lat.  Redimere,  to  buy  again. 

To  a  degree  that  cannot  be  redeemed  or  bought 
again,  or  repurchased. 


IR-REDU'CIBLE.      In,  (priv.)  and  reducible, 
from  reducere.  to  bring  back,  to  bring  unto. 

That  cannot  be  reduced  or  brought  back,  or 
brought  unto. 

The  newly  mentioned  observations   seem  to  argue  the 
corpuscles  of  air  to  be  irreducible  unto  water. 

Boyle.  Works,  voi.  i.  p.  50. 

IR-REFRA'GABLE.  )      Fi:  Irrefragable  ;  It. 

Irrefra'gably.  )  Lrcfragabile ;    Sp.  Ir- 

rrfraqahle.  Quod  refraqari  non  potest :  Rrfragor, 
quod  est  adverser,  proprie  notat  vim  suffraginum 
in  adversum  renitentem ;  the  force  of  the  joints 
of  the  hinder  legs  struggling  in  opposition,  (  Voss.) 

That  cannot  be  resisted,  or  stood  up  against ; 
(met.)  that  cannot  be  refuted. 

What  a  noble  and  irrefragable  testimony  was  this  to  the 
powei,to  the  truth  of  the  Messiah. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cor.t.  The  Ten  Lepers. 

Thus  were  the  Hieronicje  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Olym- 
pian .love,  ;.nd  the  Roman  Consuls  in  the  capitol ;  and  as  by 
lliose    nnumerable  inscriptions  of  irrefragable  and  unde- 
ni;itile  antiquitie  does  appear. — Evelyn.  Scnlptnra, 
VOL.  I, 
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Though  he  was  a  little  too  positive  that  said,  Ego  coglin, 
was,  as  it  were,  the  primum  cognilum,  yet  certainly  herein 
he  was  irrefragably  true,  that  there  cannot  be  anything 
more  certain  and  evident  to  a  man  that  thinks,  than  that  he 
doth  tliink.— /fa/e.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  24. 

He  knows  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly  : 

In  school-divinity  as  able. 

As  he  that  higlit  Irrefragable.        Hudibras,  pt.  i.  c.  1. 

And  yet,  upon  the  result  of  all,  I  do  not  find  that  any 
thing  hitherto  has  been  so  clearly  and  irrefragably  proved 
for  the  immortality  of  it ;  but  that  the  most  that  can  be  done 
upon  this  argument  is,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  principle  of.natural  reason  to  be  mortal. 

South,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  6. 

IR-REFU'TABLE.  In,  (priv.)  and  refutable. 
See  Co.NFUTE.     Met 

That  cannot  be  abated,  (sc. )  as  to  force  of  ar- 
gument or  reasoning;  that  cannot  be  convicted  of 
error  or  fallacy  ;  that  cannot  be  disproved. 

Yet  He  not  urge  them  as  an  irrefutable  proof,  being  not 

willing  to  lay  more  stresse  upon  any  thing  then  'twil  bear. 

Glanvill.  Pre-exisience  of  Souls,  c.  11. 

There  is  not  any  objection  that  atheism  can  make  against 

the  above-named  doctrines,  but  I  can  return  to  it  a  full  and 

irrefutable  answer. 

More.  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  Gen.  Pref. 

IR-RE'GULAR.  ^  ¥v.  IrrrguJier  ;  \i.  Irre- 
Irregula'rity.  I  golare ;  Sp.  Irregular ;  in, 
Irre'gularly.  V(priv. )  and  regular.     Lat. 

Irre'gulate,  v.  j  Regula,  from  reg-ere,  to 
Irre'gulous.  J  rule. 

Not  according  or  agreeable  to  rule;  contrary  to 
rule ;  disorderly,  iinmothodical,  inordinate. 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wilde  Glendnwer, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken, 

people  butchered. 

S/irilte. 

Every  starre 

May  in  its  motion  grow  irregular ; 

The  Sonne  forget  to  yeeld  his  welcome  flame 

To  th'  teeming  Earth,  yet  she  remain  the  same. 

Habington.  Castara,  pt.  i.  ToMr.G.T. 

It  was  the  charge  of  the  apostle  that  a  bishop  should  be 

no  striker,  and  clericus  percussor  is  an  old  brand  of  irregu- 

larity,  hut  if  in  this  kind  he  strike  not,  I  must  sayof  him  as 

St.  Paul  to  Ananias,  God  shall  smite  thee  thou  whited  wall. 

Bp.Hall.  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Like  to  a  river  that  is  stopt  his  course. 

Doth  violate  his  banks,  breaks  his  own  bed. 
Destroys  his  bounds,  and  over-runs  by  force 
The  neighbour-fields  irregularlu  spread. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  i. 

Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  hut  motions  subservient; 
which  windes,  stormes,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  inter- 
jacency  ir regulates. — Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii.  c.  17. 

Thou— 

Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  diuell  Cloten, 
Hath  heere  cut  off  my  lord. 

Shakespeare.  Cijmbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

The  ill  methods  of  schools  and  colleges  give  the  chief  rise 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  gentry. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  Conclusion, 
flowery  meadow,  throtigh 
n  many  irregular  meanders. 
Jones.  Arcadia. 
In  adjusting  the  orthography  which  has  been  to  this  time 
unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  fotuid  it  necessary  to  distir.guish 
those  irrrgnlaritii's  that  are  iriherent  in  our  tongue,  and 
perhaps  coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced. 

Johnson.  Preface  to  the  English  niclionary. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  on  cither  side,  are  dispersed 
irregularly  those  resting  places. 

Hard.  A  Discourse  on  Poetical  Imitation. 

IR-REJE'CTABLE.  In,  (priv.)  and  rejec- 
table,  from  Lat.  Rejicere,  to  throw  back,  {re,  and 
jacere,  to  throw.) 

That  may  not  be  thrown  back,  may  not  be  re- 
fused ;  must  be  received. 

The  former  [Calvinists]  aflirming  grace  to  be  irresistibly 

presented  ;  the  latter  [.\rminians]  deny  it  to  be  irrejectabte. 

Bogle.   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

IR-RE'LATIVE.  ■)        In,    (priv.)     and     rela- 
Irre'lativei.y.         )/«'<>.     Lat.  Relativus,  (refc- 
rendi  vim  habens)  from  referrc,  relafum  ;  to  bear 
or  bring  back,   (re,  and  fcrrc,  to  bear.)     Lite- 
rally,— 
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Not  able  to  bear  or  bring  back,  (se.)  any  thing 
(to  the  mind)  known  or  done;  not  bearing,  or 
having  any  thing  belonging,  pertinent,  or  per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with;  impertinent,  un- 
connected. 

And  from  this  last  noted  head,  ariseth  that  other  e<  .loyn- 
ing  causes  with  irrelative  elTects,  which  either  refer  not  at 
all  unto  them,  or  in  a  remoter  capacity. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  12. 

TOiereas  we  explicate  colours,  odours,  and  the  like  sensible 
qualities,  by  a  relation  to  our  senses,  it  seems  evident  that 
they  have  an  absolute  being  irrelative  to  us. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

The  severed  leaves  and  portions  of  scripture  do  irrela- 
tively, and  in  themselves,  sufficiently  betray  and  evidence 
their  own  heavenly  extraction.— /rf.  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

IR-RE'LEVANT.  In,  (priv.)  and  relevant. 
Fr.  Relever,  to  lift  up,  to  relieve  or  assist. 

Not  assisting  or  aiding;  and,  consequentially, 
having  no  connexion  with,  nothing  to  do  with; 
no  relation  to,  irrelative. 


and  not  fit  or  decent  to  be  taken  by  a  British  magistrate,  or 
to  be  transmittetl  to  a  British  government. 

Burke.  Articles  of  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

IR-RELI'GION.  ^        V\:  IrreligieiLT ;    It.  and 
Irkeli'gious.  I   Sp.  Irrdigioso;   Lat.  Irre- 

Irreli'giouslv.        ( ligiosus.     In,    (priv.)    and 
Irreh'giousness.  J  religion  ,-   Lat.  Religio. 
Want  of  religion ;  of  devotion  to  godliness,  to  a 
godly  or  pious  life  ;  ungodliness,  impiety. 

And  it  seldome  or  neuer  chaunceth,  th.at  any  man  is  so 
irreligious  that  he  dareth  eyther  hide  any  thyng  that  is 
so  taken,  or  pilfer  any  thing  away  that  is  so  pyled. 

Goldinge.  Cmsar  fol.  158. 

And  as  some  speed  well  ynough  with  their  wicked  deeds 

and  irretigion ;   so  others  againe  feele  the  smart,  and  are 

punished  by  the  sairts  hI  om  they  ad  re    and  the  holy 

ceremonies  \  h  ch  tl  e\  ol   Lt\e—Hclland  Pit?  e  b  u  c 
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Stillinitfleet  vol  i  Ser  10 
If  we  consult  the  histories  of  former  times,  we  shall  find 
that  saying  of  Solomon  constantly  verified.  That  righteous- 
ness doth  exalt  a  nation,  but  sin  doth  prove  a  reproach  to  it. 
And  more  especially  the  sin  of  irreligiousness  andprophane- 
ness.—  Wilkins.  Natural  Religion,  b.ii.  c.  6. 

As  to  Procopius,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  an  infidel  In  his 
heart ;  but  the  accusation  of  irretigion  brought  against  him 
by  La  Mothe  and  others  is  not  suflieiently  made  out. 

Jortin.  liemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 

In  his  [Lord  Eolingbroke]  reasonings  for  the  most  part, 
he  is  flimsy  and  false,  in  his  political  writings,  factious  ;  in 
what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophis- 
tical in  the  highest  degree,— Biair,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  19. 

IR-RE'MEABLE.  7v.  Irremeable ;  l.at.Irre- 
meabilis,  in,  (priv.)  re,  and  mcabilis,  from  meare,  to 
pass. 

Not  to  be  repassed,  having  no  passage  back,  no 
return. 

My  three  brave  brothers,  in  one  mournful  day, 

All  trod  the  dark  irremeable  way. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  h.  xix. 

Till  then  [burial]  the  spirit  finds  no  resting-place. 

But  here  and  there  tli'  unbody'd  spectres  chase 

The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode, 

Forbid  to  cross  th'  irremeable  flood.  Id.  lb.  h.  xxiii. 

And  am  I  then,  says  I,  to  travel  back  the  zrremen^/e  way? 
I  thought  nature  had  opposed  indissoluble  bars  against  the 
return  of  a  departed  soul  to  its  old  habitation. 

Search.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  2S. 

IR-REJIE'DIABLE.  >         Fr.     Irremediable; 

Irreme'diabi.v.  (   It.  Irremediabile,    irre- 

medievok  ;     Sp.  Irremediable;     in,    (priv.)    an(J 
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remediable:  Lat.  Remediam,  from  med-eri,  to  heal; 
Gr.  MeSeo-fei. 

That  cannot  be  healed  again  or  recovered ; 
cannot  be  cured ;  irrecoverable,  incurable. 

Thev  had  also  annexed  vnto  them,  perpetualltransgressyon 
afore  God,  though  not  alwayes  afore  me,  theyr  knottes 
beynge  indyssoluble,  &  their  snares  irremedyahle. 

Bale.  Apalogie,  fol.  152. 

Pure  wine,  which  otherwise  of  itself  is  a  sure  remedy 
against  tlie  poison  of  hemlock,  if  a  man  do  mingle  it  with 
the  juice  of  the  said  hemlocke,  doth  mightily  enforce  the 
poison  thereof,  and  make  it  irremediable,  for  by  that  means 
of  the  heat  it  conveyeth  the  same  more  speedily  to  the  heart. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  82. 

But  there  is  a  worse  mischief  then  this,  (besides  those 
very  many  which  are  not  yet  discovered)  which  like  the 
pestilence  destroys  in  the  dark,  and  grows  into  inconve- 
nience more  insensibly  and  more  irremediably,  and  that  is 
corruption  of  particular  places,  by  inserting  words  and 
altering  them  to  contrary  senses. 

£p.  Taylor.  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  s.  S. 

By  deficiencies  and  inconveniences  I  here  mean  those 
things,  which  are  wont  to  he  complained  of,  and  not  irreme- 
ditibte.  or  that  are  wanting  to  a  more  easily  obtainable  degree 
of  perfection.— aoi/Zc.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 

When  a  man  is  come  to  such  a  high  degree  of  malice,  and 
impudence,  and  obstinacy  in  sinning,  that  he  dares  affront 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  ascribing  his  works  to  the  devil,  it  is 
just  in  God  to  deny  that  person  that  grace  which  is  neces- 
sary to  his  repentance,  and  so  to  his  pardon ;  and  leave  him 
irremediablti  in  the  condition  he  hatb  brought  himself  into. 
Sharp,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  1 1. 

To  destroy  the  effect  of  all  our  success,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  signal  calamity  should  fall  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be  harassed  by  implacable  persecution,  or  excruciated  by 
irremediable  p^ins.—Mambler,  No.  165, 

IR-REMI'SSIBLE.  ^       Fr.  Irremissihle ;    It. 

luREMi'ssiBLENESs.        \- IncmissiUk ;    Sp.  Irre- 
Irremi'ttable.  J  viissible ;    Lat.    of    the 

Lower  Ages,  Irremissibilis  ;  in,  (priv. )  and  remis- 
sihilis,  from  remitlere,  remissum,  to  send  back,  to 
give  back  or  up ;  and,  consequentially,  to  forgive, 
(re,  and  mittere,  to  send.) 

That  cannot  be  given  up  or  forgiven ;  cannot 
be  pardoned ;  unpardonable. 

For  if  you  ca  not  improue  it  by  God's  word,  and  yet  of  an 
hate  and  malicious  mynde  that  you  beare  to  the  truth 
labour  to  resist  it  &'  condemne  it  that  it  should  not  spread  : 
I  ensure  you  your  sinne  is  irremissible.—Frylh.  Workes,  p.  3. 

But  when  he  shal  be  faine  to  gyue  ouer  this,  then  wyl  lie 
comfort  himself  wyth  y>  that  Sainct  Paule  here  semeth  to 
further  his  other  heresy,  y'  euery  deadly  sin  after  baptisme 
should  be  irremissible. — Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  514. 

If  some  offences  be  foul,  others  are  horrible,  and  some 
others  irremissible. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satan's  fiery  Barts  quenched,  Dec.  1. 

Malicious  tempter,  how  like  thou  art  to  thyself?  'When 
tho\i  wouldst  draw  me  on  to  my  sins;  then  how  small, 
sleight,  harmlessc,  plausible  they  were  ?  now  thou  hast 
fetch't  me  in,  to  the  guilt  of  those  foule  offences,  they  are 
no  lesse  then  deadly,  and  irremissible.— Id.  Hi.  Dec.  2. 

Thence  arises  the  aggravation  and  irremissiblcness  of  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had  so  abundantly  convinced 
the  world  of  Christ's  righteousness  by  his  arising  and  going 
to  his  Father.— ifammontf.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

He  [Cockburne]  writ  also7>^t'«?(7(7ri  sacrts scripturts  phrasi, 
lib.  ii.  Whereof  the  first  doth  intreat  of  the  sinne  against 
the  Holie  Ghost,  which  they  call  irremittable  or  vnfo  dcatli. 
Holinshed.  Scotland,  an.  15C9. 
Nor  let  it  appeare  presumption  irremissable,  if  I  add,  that 
as  I  Dwne  ray  lord  or  illustrious  chancelor  for  my  patron  & 
benefactor,  so  I  pay  him  as  tender  &  awfull  respect  (ab- 
stracted from  his  greatnesse  &  the  circumstances  of  that)  as 
if  he  had  a  natural  as  he  has  a  virtual  &  just  dominion  over 
me.— Evelyn.  Mem.  Let.  to  Ld.  Cornebery,  Feb.  9, 1664. 

To  have  had  property,  to  have  been  robbed  of  it,  and  to 
endeavour  to  gain  it — these  are  crimes  irremissible. 

Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  4. 

IR-REMO'VABLE.  \     In,  (priv.)  and  remov- 
Irremo'vably.  )  able. 

That  cannot  be  moved  back  or  away,  cannot  be 
stirred. 

Cam.  Hee's  irremoueable 

Resolu'd  for  flight. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

\\'hen  he  was  departed  this  life,  the  Senate  graunted  unto 
him  the  honour  of  a  publick  funerall :  a  statue  likewise 
before  the  rostra,  with  this  inscription  :  Pielalis  immnbilis 
erga  Principem  :  i.  Of  constant  devotion  and  irremovettble 
pictie  to  his  Prince. — Holland.  Suetonius,  p.  231. 
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But  above  all,  so  firmly  and  irremofeahly  fixed  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  Prot«stant  Religion,  testifyed  many  wayes 
against  the  cunning  arts  and  subtle  attempts  and  allure- 
ments of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  thereof. 

Evelyn.  MiscaL  Writ.  News  from  Brussels,  §-c. 

IR-RENO'WNED.  Without  renoivn,  without 
name ;  without  fame  or  reputation. 

For,  all  he  did  was  to  deceiue  good  knights, 
And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame. 

To  slug  and  sloth  and  sensu.-iU  delights, 
And  end  their  daies  with  irrenoiimed  shame. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 


Irre'parablv.  f  Irreparabile ;     Sp.  Irre- 

parnble ;  Lat.  Irreparabilis ,-  in,  (priv.)  and  repa- 
rabilis,  from  reparare,  to  get  again,  restore,  or 
recover. 

That  cannot  be  restored, recovered, or  amended; 
that  cannot  be  compensated  for. 


Most  cruelly  to  persecute  Crystes  chirche  and  to  destroye 
vtterly  and  irreparably  the  lewes  policye  for  euer  and  their 
nacion.— /d.  lb.  c.  7. 


So  that  the  loss  in  this,  and  all  kinds,  to 
wealth  of  letters,  hath  been  grievous  and  irreparable. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  10.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

And  an  admirable  provision  this  is  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  globe,  and  to  continue  the  state  and  habitability  thereof 
throughout  all  ages,  which  would  otherwise  waste  and  decay, 
or  run  into  the  most  irreparable  and  pernicious  disorders. 
Derham.  Astro-Theology,  h.  <  ' 


Nor  does  she  this  irreparable  woe 
To  shipwreck,  war,  or  wasting  sickness 
But  her  own  hands,  the  tools  of  enviou 
Wrought  the  dire  mischief,  which  she  i 


IR-REPE'ALABLE.  In,  (priv.)  and  repeal, 
(qv.)  Skinner  says, — q.d.  re-appettare,  (to  call 
back.) 

Not  to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  revoked ;  irre- 
vocable. 

Bnt  for  the  shallow  passive  intellects,  that  were  never 
engag'd  in  a  through  search  of  verity,  'tis  such  are  the  con- 
fidents that  ingage  their  irrepealable  assents  to  every  slight 
appearauce.— G/anciK.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  e.  23. 

IR-REPE'NTANCE.     See  Impenitent. 
Want  of  repentance  or  penitence,  of  contrition 
or  remorse ;  impenitence. 

And  there  are  some  dispositions  blame-worthy  in  men, 
which  are  yet  in  a  right  sense  holily  ascribed  unto  God,  as 
unchangeableness  and  irrepentanee. 

Bp.  Hall.  Select  Thouglits,  §  47. 

IR -  REPREHE'NSIBLE.  Fr.  Irreprehen^- 
ble  ;  It.  Irreprehensibile ,-  Sp.  Irreprehensible ;  Lat. 
of  the  Lower  Ages,  Irreprehensibilis ,-  in,  (priv.) 
and  reprehensibilis,  from  reprehendere,  to  catch  or 
seize  again,  {re,  pre,  and  hcndere, — used  only  in 
composition,)  to  take  again,  to  hold  or  stop  from 
going  or  proceeding,  to  repress,  to  check  ;  and 
consequential!}',  (met.)  to  reprove,  to  rebuke,  to 
blame. 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  reproved,  rebuked, 
or  blamed ;  blameless. 

Poesie  is  the  very  imitation  of  manners,  conditions,  and 
lives,  yea.  and  of  men,  such  as  are  not  altogether  perfect, 
pure,  and  irreprehensible,  but  in  whom  passions,  false  opi- 
nions, and  ignorance  beare  some  sway,  yet  so  as  many  times 
by  the  dexterity  and  goodnesse  of  nature  they  be  reformed 
and  disposed  to  better  waies. — Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  28. 

'Tis  irreprehensible  in  physitians  to  cure  their  patient  of 
one  disease,  by  casting  him  into  another,  less  desperate. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  22. 

IR-REPRO'ACHABLE.  >     Vr.Irrcprochable; 

Irrepro'achablv.  )  m,  (priv.)  and  re- 

proachable ;  Fr.  Ecprocher,  to  charge  or  impute  a 
fault. 

That  cannot  be  charged  with  any  fault  or  crime ; 
pure,  spotless,  blameless,  irreprovable. 

That  even  that  dolefull  note  of  Go  ye  cursed,  shall  be,  by 
those  very  wretches  'tis  set  for.  confest  to  be  in  tune  to  that 
irreprnuchnhle  harmony  of  Gods  order  from  all  eternity, 
composed  of  their  own  following  demerits. 

Mountague.  Devoiite  Essoyes,  pt.  ii.  Treat.  12.  s.  1. 
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An  exact  and  irreproachable  piece  of  architecture  should 
be  Ko\oiputv  tolius  Matheseuis,  the  flower  and  crown  as  it 
were  of  all  the  sciences  mathematical. 

Evelyn.  Architects  §•  Architecture. 

From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  liv'd  irreproach- 
ably, and  observ'd  to  his  dying  day  the  orders  that  the  saiut 
had  given  him.— Addison.  Italy.  Switzerland. 

He  [Berkeley]  erred ;  and  who  is  free  from  error  ?  but  his 
intentions  were  irreproachable,  and  his  conduct  as  a  man 
and  a  Cliristian  did  lionour  to  human  nature. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  pt.  i!i.  c.  3. 

IR-REPRO'VABLE.  Fr.  Irreprovable;  Sp. 
Irreprobable ;  in,  (priv.)  and  reprovable ;  Lat. 
Reprobare,  to  think  or  judge  unfavourably;  to 
blame  ;  to  reprobate. 

Not  to  bo  thought,  censured,  or  judged  unfa- 
vourably of ;  not  to  be  blamed  or  reproached ; 
unblamable. 

For  the  pomp  and  triumph  of  truth,  though  it  need  not 
their  service,  we  shall  add  some  positive  arguments,  whereby 
it  may  appear,  that  not  only  all  other  ways  are  dangerous 
and  unpassable,  and  this  irreproveable,  but  also  that  there  is 
direct  evidence  enough  to  prove  it  solid  and  rational. 

Glanvill.  Pre-existeuce  of  Souls,  c.  5. 

IR-REPU'TABLE,  i.  e.  disreputable. 

It's  very  irreputable  for  a  young  woman  to  gad  about  to 
men's  lodgings  ;  she  that  appears  most  in  their  company 
stays  the  longest  for  a  husband. — Female  Taller,  No.  4. 

Nor  does  he  [Socrates]  declare  against  their  [the  Athe- 
nians] most  predominant,  and  not  irreputable  vices ;  but 
rather,  it  must  be  owned,  often  goes  very  grossly  into  the 
language  of  them. 
I  Bp.  Law.   On  the  Life  and  Character  of  Christ. 

IR-RESI'STIBLE.  A  In,  (priv.)  and  resis- 
Irresi'stibleness.  I  tible.  Lat.  Re-sist-ere, 
Irresi'stiblv.  !  to  stand  up  against. 

Irresistibi'litt.  T      That  cannot  be  stood 

Irresi'stless.  I  up     against    or    with- 

Irresi'stence.  J  stood,    cannot    be    op- 

posed, borne  up   against,  or  supported ;   insup- 
portable. 

Irresistless  is  an  improper  compound. 
Wlioever  believes  this,  and  thinks  also  that  this  grace  is 
necessary  to  make  him  good  and  happy,  and  that  nothing  he 
can  do  can  obtain  it,  or  draw  it  near  him ;  what  can  we  ex- 
pect, but  that  such  a  man  should  neglect  all  care  and  dili- 
gence in  order  to  the  making  himself  better,  in  expectation 
of  this  necessary  irresistible  grace,  without  which  his  endea- 
vours are  at  best  impertinent  1— Glanvill,  Ser.  10. 

The  speare  and  dart  strikes  afarre  off,  pierces  where  it 
strikes,  smites  unseene,  unevitably ;  for  the  remotenesse, 
violence,  irresistiblenesse  of  the  blow,  are  the  enemies  of  the 
church  described  by  the  speare  and  dart. 

Bp.  Hall.  The  Defeat  of  Cruelly.  A  Sermon. 

And  if  grace  be  such  a  force  as  makes  men  good  irresisti- 
bly, and  this  grace  bestow'd  only  one  here  and  another  there, 
meerly  as  arbitrary  will  shall  dispose  it,  the  greatest  part  of 
men  (for  ought  I  see)  will  have  fair  apology  for  their  sins, 
at  least  for  their  neglects,  since  they  wanted  that  which  was 
necessary  to  make  them  better,  and  God  alone  could  have 
given  ihem.— Glanvill,  Ser.  10. 

On  the  Calvinists  part  these  two  things,  viz.  the  physical 
predetermination  and  (which  must  necessarily  follow  there- 
upon) the  irresistibility  otihe  work  of  grace,  seem  to  you  to 
be  so  inconsistent  with  the  natural  liberty  of  the  will,  and  so 
impossible  to  be  reconciled  therewith,  that  you  cannot  yet 
by  any  means  fully  assent  thereto. 

Hammond.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  680. 

Many  of  these  crimes,  which  all  the  laws  of  mankind  do 
punish,  as  wilful  murder,  may  be  committed  through  the 
force  of  a  violent  passion  ;  and  if  that  be  irresistible,  then 
the  laws  which  punish  it  are  not  founded  ou  reason  and 
iustice.-Stilling/leet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  7 

God  can  work  good  out  of  evil,  as  he  pleases,  and  irresis- 
ably  sways  all  manner  of  events  on  earth,  directing  them 
finally  for  the  best,  to  his  creation  in  general,  and  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  own  glory  in  particular. 

Drijden.  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

When  beauty  in  distress  appears, 
An  irresistless  charm  it  bears  ; 
In  every  breast  doth  pity  move, 
Pity,  the  tenderest  part  of  love. 

Yalden.  In  Allusion  to  Horace,  h.  U.  Ode  *' 
Without  their  favour,  valour  nought  avails, 
And  human  prudence  self  subverted  fails; 
For  irresistibly  their  pow'r  presides 
In  all  events,  and  good  and  ill  divides. 

Wilkie.  The  Epigoniad,  b.  vii, 

.  With  what  dreadful  pomp  is  Capaneus  ushered  in  here 
in  what  bold  colours  has  the  Poet  drawn  his  impetuosity 
and  irresistibility  .' — Lewis.  Statins,  b.  x.  Note. 


^  Fr.Lresolu;  It Irre- 
I  solido  ;  Sp.  Inesotutn, 
\  irresoluble  ;  Lilt,  of  the 
f  Lower  Ages,  // 
I  biUs  ;    in,    (priv. 

)  resoiuhilis,    from 
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Thee,  Goddess,  I  again  invoke, 

These  mad  desires  remove  ! 
Again  I've  felt  tlie  fnrious  strolte 
Of  irreslstless  love. 

Cunningham.  Sappho's  Hymn  io  Venus. 
Rome,  that  shall  stretch  her  irresistless  reigu 
Wherever  Ceres  views  her  golden  grain. 

Grainger.  Tibullus,  b.  ii.  El.  5, 

The  second  fof  these  propositions  he  ( Jenyus)  exemplifies; 

in  the  instances  of  passive  courage  or  endurance  of  suffer 

ings,  patience  under  affronts  and  injuries,  humility,  irresist- 

unce,  placability. — Pater/.  Evidences  of  Christ,  pt.  ii. 

IR-RE'SOLUBLB. 

Irre'solublen 

Irre'solute. 

Irresoia'tion.  I'  Lower  Ages,   Lresolii- 

Irreso'lved.  I  bills;    in,    (priv.)    and 

Irresu'lvedlv.  J  resoiuhilis,    from    resol- 

vere,  resolutum,  to  free  from  ;  (re,  and  solvere.)  to 
loosen  or  set  free  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  disunite  ;  and, 
thus,  destroy  the  solidity  or  continuity.  Irreso- 
luble,— 

That  cannot  be  freed  from,  cannot  be  loosened 
or  released,  disunited  or  disjoined. 

Hesolute, — i.e.  resolved  or  freed  from  restraint 
or  confinement,  from  contention  or  strife,  dispute 
or  doubt ;  and,  thus,  determined,  decided.  And 
irresolute, — 

Undetermined,  imdecided ;  inconstant,  unset- 
tled, unsteady,  wavering. 

And  Hall  appears  to  mean  by  irresoluble, — that 
cannot  be  freed,  released  or  relieved,  (from  guilt 
or  the  pangs  of  guilt;)  that  cannot  be  calmed, 
quieted,  or  eased. 

The  second  is  in  the  irrcsoluhic  condition  of  our  souls  after 
aknown  sin  committed  ;  v.':..\<\:\  il.  luirdened  conscience 
itoi  being  able  to  give  cr!\    !,,  !■>  it  r,ks  for  aid  to  the 

sacred  hand  of  God's  pi  n:i,  n-      ,  i  .n  i  arth,  and  there 


may  find  it.— i?^^.  Halt. 


,  Dec.  3.  Case  9. 


So  that  if  any  here  doth  find  his  heart 
To  fail  him  for  this  noble  work,  or  stands 

Irresolute  this  day,  let  him  depart, 
And  leave  his  arms  behind,  for  ^vorthier  hands. 


The  true  Prince  of  Peace  Jiath  past  sentence  from  heaven, 
on  om-  side.  Do  not  you  stoop  so  much  as  to  a  doubt,  or  mo- 
tion of  inesolulion.—Bp.  Halt.  To  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Ep.  S. 

I  know  it  may  be  here  alledged,  that  the  productions  of 
chemical  analyses  are  simple  bodies,  and  upon  that  account 
irresoluble. — Bogle.   Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

Nay,  Quercetanus  himself,  though  the  grand  stickler  for 
the  tria  prima,  has  this  confession  of  the  irresolubleness  of 
diamonds. — Id.  lb,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

Through  these  methods  the  natural  irresolution  of  my 
youth  was  much  strengthened,  and  having  no  leisure,  if  I 
had  had  inclination,  to  inake  pertinent  observations  in  writ- 
int',  I  was  thus  confirmed  a  very  early  wanderer. 

Guardian,  No.  CO. 

Temptations  to  sin  would  never  be  called  so,  if  there  were 
not  something  tempting  in  them,  and  whatever  is  tempting 
must  have  a  free  appearance  in  one  respect  or  other;  and 
while  a  person  is  irresolvecl,  he  suffers  all  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion to  call  ■a^a\\\\\m.—StiliingJlcet,  vol.  iv.  Ser.  11. 

As  some  of  them  were  vacuists,  and  others  plenists,  they 
have  explicated  the  ascension  of  water  in  sucking-pumps 
upon  very  different  grounds  ;  so  that  many  ingenious  men 
continue  yet  irresolved  in  this  noble  controversy. 

Boyle.   IVorks,  vol.  iii.  p.  198. 

Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  sSiange  to  hear  me 
speak  so  irresotvedlg  concerning  those  things,  which  some 
take  to  be  tlxe  elements,  and  others  tlie  principles  of  all 
mixed  bodies.— /rf.  lb. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man, 

Tlie  purpose  of  to.  day, 
\Voven  with  pains  into  his  plan. 

To-morrow  rends  away.— Cou'pcr.  Human  Frailty. 

I  was  weary  of  continual  irresolution,  and  a  perpetual 
equipoise  of  the  mind  ;  and  aslianied  of  being  the  favorite  of 
those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.—ij«m6?er.  No.  96. 

I R- R E S P E' C T IV E .  >      Fr.  Irrespectueux.    In, 

Irrespe'ctively.  J  (priv.)    and    respective. 

Lat.  Respiccre,  respecium,  to  look  back  upon,  {re, 
and  specere,  to  look,  to  regard,  to  keep  in  view. ) 

Not  looking  to  or  regarding,  not  keeping  in 
view  or  in  consideration,  not  considering  or  con- 
templating ;  not  discerning  or  distinguisliing. 

These  two  doctrines,  1.  of  Christ's  dying  for  none  but  the 
elect,  2-  of  God's  absolute  irrespective  decrees  of  election  and 
reprobation,   are  incollvenieut   interpositions,   which    are 
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most  apt  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  building  of  good  life, 
even  where  the  foundation  thereof  is  received  intirely,  and 
not  questioned  in  any  part  thereof. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 

When  he  is  ail  the  while  convinced  that  all  the  promises, 
tliat  he  can  possibly  have  any  part  in,  belong  to  him  abso- 
lutely and  irrespectively,  and  shall  no  more  be  secured  to  him 
upon  the  performance,  than  upon  the  neglect  and  omission 
of  that  duty  X—Id.  lb.  p.  485. 

Thev  advance  to  such  a  state  of  strength,  as  to  be  able  to 
feed  oil  the  solid  meat  of  vertue,  which  is  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  to  God  and  man  irrespectively  to  humane  praise. 
Mountague.  Dcvoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.  Treat.  10.  s.4. 

As  God's  decree  in  ehusing  Jacob  and  rejecting  Esau,  is 
most  free  and  without  relation  to  any  good  or  evil  done  by 
them ;  so  the  execution  of  that  decree  in  conferring  grace 
upon  one,  and  with  holding  it  from  tlie  other,  is  equally 
free  and  iiresjieclire. — Soulli,  vol.  viii.  Ser.  13. 

Can  lie  ascribe  this  reprieve  to  any  thing  but  to  mercy,  to 
mere  undeserved  mercy,  that  places"  the  marks  of  its  favour 
absolutely  and  irrespeclivety  upon  whom  it  pleases  I 

Id.  vol.vii.Ser.il. 


IR-RESPO'NSIBLE.  /;(,  (priv.)  and  respon- 
sible,  (qv. )  Lat.  Respondcre,  to  answer,  to  be 
surety  for. 

That  cannot  be  answered  for  or  secured  ;  that 
cannot  or  may  not  answer  for ;  subject  or  liable 
to  no  answer,  to  give  no  answer  or  account ;  un- 
accountable. 

That  no  unbridled  potentate  or  tyrant,  but  to  his  sorrow 
for  the  future,  may  presume  such  high  and  irresjmnsible 
licence  over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn  upside-down  whole 
kingdoms  of  men,  as  though  they  were  no  more  in  respect 
of  his  perverse  will  than  a  nation  of  pismires. 

Milton.  Tenure  of  Kings  ^-  Magistrates. 

What  a  dangerous  thing  therefore  is  it  for  men  to  intrusi 

such  a  treasure  as  their  innocence  and  religion  in  such 

irresponsible  hands,  and  to  give  those  outward  things,  which 

are  the  temptations  of  vice,  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  virtue. 

Scott.  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  4. 

Tliey  left  the  crown,  what,  in  the  eye  and  estimation  of 
law,  it  had  ever  been,  perfectly  irresponsible. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

IR-RESTRA'INABLE.    See  Un-restrained. 
That  cannot  be  restrained,  held  or  kept  in. 

ny  free  people  should 
.ilik-,  uncontroulable 
',n<ii/c,  irresistable, 
inherent  nationall 
Hiwcr  was  derived. 
(  Si  Disloyally,  p.  91. 


It  can  hardly  be  probable 
giue  [their  kings]  an  ..!,..,; 
supremacyoverthein,  ^1. 

soveraignety,  out  of  n  In  i.  i . 
i'r„,.,.f. 


I'.tu 


IR-RETRIE'VABLE.  >      In,  (priv.)  and  re- 
Irretrie'v.\bly.  f  tricvable,  from  retrieve. 

Fr.  Relrouvcr ;  It.  Rctrovare,  to  find  again,  (see 
Trover,)  to  regain,  to  Recover,  to  restore. 

That  may  not  be  found  again,  regained,  re- 
covered, or  restored  ;  irrecoverable. 

The  condition  of  Gloriana,  I  am  afr.iid,  i,  ,,,'.,  ■  ' ,'  , 
for  Strephon  has  had  so  many  opportm.  ; 

without  suspicion,  that  all  which  is  left  i   i    :    i  '  ■  i  > 

bring  him,  now  she  is  advised,  to  an  cxpl  n,;'  ^  i  ..i  1,:^ 
passion,  and  beginning  again,  if  she  can  conquer  the  kind 
sentiments  she  has  already  conceived  for  him. 

Spectator,  No.  423. 

The  first  and  luincipal  design  for  transcribing  these,  which 

an \\    piiiii   li    finui  i' i-  uii-inal  manuscripts  in  short- 

li.ii' !     '   :     '\  '  !       :i    \-    I •  wrote  in  characters,)  was  to 

]ni  I  i      ;  111  the  danger  they  were  in  of 

btu  1  'i>,  vol.  v.  Pref. 

Jim  Colilurs  nnd  siimtn)  see  their  friend  fall  without 
any  of  that  lamentation  which  is  indulged  in  security  and 
utleness,  because  thej  lia^e  no  leisure  to  spare  from  the  care 
of  themselve";  and  whoexei  shall  keep  his  thoughts  equally 
liii-.\  «ill  hiid  lumsLll  equally  unaffected  with  irretrievable 
I  .  o  48 

II  I  lung  more  frequently  than  of  deficient 
lu  Ld    c\eiy  one  finds  that  many  of  the 

ill  1  I  td  to  i..tain  have  slipped  iiTf/iiciiai/i/ 

aw  a)  —luLir   No  72 

IR-RETU'RNABLE.     That  can-not  bo  turned 
or  cannot  turti  again. 
Forth  irrelurnable  flieth  the  spoken  word, 
Be  it  in  scoffe,  in  earnest,  or  in  liourd. 
"Without  returne,  and  vnreceiu'd,  it  hangs, 
And  at  the  taker's  mercie,  or  rigour  stands. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  429. 

IR-RE'VEREND.  ^        Fr.  Irreverent;   It.  and 
Irre'verknt.  I   .?p.  Irreverctite  ;   Lat.  Ir- 

Irre'verently.  i' reverens  !  in,  (priv.)  and 

Irre'verence.  J  reverens ;  rcvcrcri,  re,  vc, 
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IRR 

i.  e.  valde,  ana  reri ,-  to  think  much  and  again  of, 
to  regard  or  respect. 

Disregardful,  disrespectful ;  having  no  reverence, 
regard,  or  respect ;  no  veneration,  no  awe ;  pro- 
fane. 

Irreverence,  is  whan  man  doth  not  honour  ther  as  him 
ought  to  do,  and  waiteth  to  be  reverenced. 

Ctiaucer.  The  Persones  Tale. 

But  into  such  absurdities  in  dede  do  they  fall,  who  entreat 
irreuerently  and  vntruely  this  high  misterie. 

Bp.  Gardner.  Eiplicalion.  Of  the  Presence,  fol.  27. 
■ Witness  the  irreverent  son 

Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who  for  the  shahie 

Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse, 

Servant  of  servants,  on  liis  vitious  race. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii. 

Who  can  with  patience  hear  this  filthy,  rascally  fool,  speafc 
so  irreverently  of  persons  eminent  both  in  greatness  and 
piety  ? — Id.  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Others  affirm  (if  it  be  not  irreverence  to  record  their 
opinion )  that  even  in  wit,  he  [Virgil]  seems  deficient  by  many 
omissions.— DafeHSBi.  Oondibert,  Pref.  To  Mr.  Hobbes. 

But  a  certain  learned  person,  who  had  been  his  auditor, 
impugned  some  part  of  what  he  had  spoken,  urging  that  he 
had  used  irreverend  speech,  in  saying,  That  it  was  in  God's 
will  and  ordinance  that  Adam  should  siu,  making  God  the 
author  of  sin. — Strype.  Meiifn  f::  ■    'i      ./  .'.      ^  an.  1556. 


If  anyman  use  immodest  s|ii  -     i,  m 
behaviour,  or  otherwise  be  su-j 
admonished,  as  before. — Id.  Lijr :  j  .: 

It  is  to  have  all  the  venom  and  i 

wisdom  of  the  serpent :  for  surely  m 

discourse,  tliought  it  becoming 


God,  I 


)  scoff  at  religion.- 


is  likewise 
,0;  ,/,  App.  b.ii. 
dignity,  without  the 

speak  irreverently  of 
ol.  viii.  Ser.  1. 


Forasmuch  as  in  every  irreverent  act,  a  man  treats  God  as 
if  he  had  indeed  no  need  of  him,  and  beliaves  liimself  as  if 
he  stood  upon  his  own  bottom,  absolute  and  self-suificient. 
That  is  the  natural  language,  the  true  signification  and  im- 
port of  all  irreverence.— South,  vol.  ii.  Ser.  3. 

In  a  word,  if  reason  and  piety  have  no  weight,  let  natural 
shame  deter  us,  when  we  can  never  merit  this  distinction, 
at  least  from  dishonouring  the  grace  by  irreverent  cavils  at 
the  dispensation.- irariKiYon.  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4. 

Yet  there  are  seasons,  when  his  own  blunders  dispose  him 
to  be  jocular,  and  he  irreverently  aims  at  wit  with  the  face 
of  an  Irish  Inquisitor.— /</.  vol.  xi.  Hemarks  on  Tillard. 

On  the  other  hand,  Turnus,  whose  manners  are  contrasted 
with  those  of  our  hero,  is,  on  tlie  very  first  appearance, 
marked  out  by  his  irreverence  to  the  priestess  of  Juno. 

Id.  vol.  ix.  Ser.  2. 

IR-REVE'RSIBLE.  )      In,  (priv.)  and  rever- 
Irreve'rsibi.v.  ^  sible,  from  revert,  (qv.) 

Lat.  Revertere,  to  turn  back  or  return,  {re,  and 

vertere, )  to  turn. 

Tliat  cannot  be  turned  back  or  returned,  cannot 

be  turned  from  its  course  or  purpose,  cannot  be 

recalled ;  irrevocable. 

Neither  doth  it  a  little  conduce  to  our  safety,  that  since 
marriage  once  passed  is  irreversible,  we  may  have  some 
breathing  time  betwixt  our  promise  and  accomplishment,  to 
inform  ourselves  throughly  before  it  be  too  late,  what  wo 
must  trust  to  for  ever. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  Case  6. 

It  may  be  justly  feared,  that  the  title  of  fundamentals, 
being  ordinarily  bestowed  on.  anil  rniifi-'il  fn  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  hath  occasioned  that  -i.  n  ..!■!,  .r  block  of 
offence  in  the  church  of  God.  m  .  i  i  n,  i  \  myriads  of 
solifidians  have  stumbled  ami   i     !    ■  ■;„,  by  con- 

ceiving heaven  arewardof  tun-  I'l;:,  i:<.  .  i  v.  Inch  vicious 
practices,  though  never  so  habitually  and  indulgently  con- 
tinued in,  to  the  last,  would  ] 


was  meant  by  elecliiiH  :  >  '. 

decree,  but   so  call  1 1  :  i ,       ,1 

readily,  by  which  tlu)  in  i  .i  i  .u   in  i  nm-  i-im,,;. 

How  does  the  impenitent  sinner  know  but  that  God  being 
provoked  by  his  present  impenitence,  may  irreversibly  pro- 
pose within  hiinself  to  seal  up  these  fountains,  and  shut  hira 
up  umler  hardness  of  heart  and  reprobation  of  sense?  and 
then  farewell  all  thoughts  of  repentance  for  ever. 

Sout/i,  vo\  ix.  Ser.  S. 

Saint  Paul,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  observes,  that  God  had  rejected  the  Jews,  and 
chosen  the  Gentles  to  be  his  people;  but,  says  he,  this 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  not  universal,  so  neither  is  it 
final  and  iireiersibte.—Jortin.  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist. 

IR-RE'VOCABLE.  )      Fv. Irrevocable;   It.Ir- 
Irre'voc.\bly.  )  revocabile ;     Sp.  Irrevo- 

cable; Lat. Iirevocabilis ;  in,  {priv.)  and  revocabilis, 
from  revocarc,  to  call  back,  to  recall,  re,  and  vocare 
to  call. 

That  cannot  be  recalled  or  repealed. 
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But,  sith  that  he  is  gone  irreuocahle, 
Please  it  you  lady,  to  vs  to  aread, 

Wliat  cause  could  make  lum  so  dishonourable, 
To  (Iriue  you  so  on  foot  viilit  to  tread 
And  lackey  by  him,  'gainst  all  Tvomanhead  ? 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
The  fatal  day,  th'  appointed  hour  is  come, 
When  wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom, 
Transfers  the  Trojan  State  to  Grecian  hands. 

Drydcn.  Virgil.  JSneis,  b.  ii. 

If  God  had  positively  declared  his  will  concerning  this 

voint,  that  sucli  a  sovereignty  was  by  him  granted  irrevocably 

and  immutably,  so  that  in  no  case  it  might  be  removed  or 

altered,  then  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  for  such. 

Barrow.  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 


Th' 


:  has  i 


able  sanction  stands  prepar  d ; 
5  curse,  and  virtue  its  reward. 

Harle.  Boelius  to  Busiii 


Most  men  gravely  deliberate  how  to  prevent  their  body 
from  being  broken  by  the  mattock  and  devoured  by  the 
worm,  when  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  sensation  ;  and  pur- 
chase a  place  for  it  in  holy  ground,  when  they  believe  the 
lot  of  its  future  existence  to  be  irrerocahly  determined. 

Cooh.  First  Foyar/e,  b.  i.  c.  14. 

IR-REVO'LUBLE.  In,  (priv.)  and  revoiuhle, 
from  revolve.     Lat.  Rcvolvere,  to  roll  round. 

That  cannot  roll  or  turn  round;  having  no 
rotatory  motion. 

In  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  date- 
less and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity  [they]  shall  clasp  inse- 
perable  hands  with  joys  and  bliss,  in  over-measure  for  ever. 
Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  Fnyland,  b.  ii. 

I'RRIGATE,  V.  \       li.Irrigare;  La.t.Irngarc, 

Irriga'tion.  >  m,   and  rigare,  which   Vos- 

Irri'glols.  J  sius  conjectures  to  be  from 

rivus,  flowing  water;  from  Gr.  Pe-eiy,  to  flow. 

To  overflow,  to  water,  to  wet,  to  moisten,  to 
bedew. 

Wheras  we  say  that  hloud,  coming  to  a  part  to  irriyafe  it, 
is,  by  its  passage  through  it  and  some  little  stay  in  it,  and 
by  its  frequent  returns  thither,  at  length  transmuted  into 
the  nature  of  that  part.— D!i;«y.  Of  Bodies,  c.  2-t. 

So  that  we  see,  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends  originally 
of  its  fibers  irrigated  by  the  blood.— /<(.  lb.  c.  26. 

To  conclude  from  hence,  that  air  and  water  have  both  one 
common  passage,  were  to  state  the  question  upon  the 
weaker  side  of  the  distinction,  and  from  a  partial  or  guttu- 
lous  irrigation,  to  conclude  a  total  descension. 

Brown.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

For  this  is  a  blessing,  for  which  your  lordship  is  to  bless 
God.  that  your  family  is,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  irrigiwus  with 
a  d-jw  from  heaven,  when  much  of  the  vicinage  is  dry. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

Whose  laurels  [of  the  poet  or  a  good  historian]  no  longer 
thrive  and  are  verdant,  than  they  are  irriguous  and  under 
showers  of  gold,  and  the  constellations  of  crowns,  for  which 
they  give  immortality  even  to  crowns  themselves. 

Evelyn.  Public  Employment  preferred  to  Solitude. 
Nor  dare  they  close  their  eyes, 

Void  of  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 

With  which,  in  often  interrupted  sleep. 

Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 

Their  dry-furred  tongues.  /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

This  way  of  irrigation  may  by  a  cheap  and  easy  mecha- 
nical contrivance  be  very  much  improved. 

Boyle.   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  447. 
What  shall  we  say 

Of  rash  Elpenor,  who  in  evil  hour 

Dry'd  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thought 

T'  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguous  sleep 

Imprudent.  J.  Philips.  Cider,  b,  ii. 

Lo !  when  the  beauteous  landscape  fades  in  night. 

In  some  irriguous  valley,  gliniuieving  bright. 

The  false  flame  dances,  or,  with  quivering  gleam. 

Skims  on  the  bosom  of  the  winding  stream. 

Fawkes.  Hilt  with  a  Wisp. 

IRRI'.'SION.  Fr.Irrision;  It.  Irrisione  ;  Lat. 
Irriaio,  from  irridcre,  [in,  and  riilere,}  to  laugh  at. 
See  Deride. 

A  laughing  at,  inocking  or  making  a  mockery  of. 

Then  he  againe,  by  way  of  irrision,  Ye  say  very  true  in- 
deed—That will  ye,  quoth  hce,  when  a  mule  shall  bring 
foorth  a  io\e.—Holla7id.  Suetonius,  p.  212. 

I'RRITATE,  t;.  ■^       Fr.  Irriter ,-     Sp.  Irritar ; 

Irrita'tion.  >  It.   Irriiare ;     Lat.  Irritare, 

I'rritatort.  j  upon  which  Vossius  writes 
somewhat  largely,  concluding  at  last  for  epefleii/, 
from  €pis,  strife,  contention ;  to  excite  or  move  to 
strife  or  contention.     See  Ire. 

To  rodse  or  excite,  to  goad  or  stimulate,  to 
provoke,  lo  fret;  to  put  into  quick  action  to 
arouse,  to  agitate. 

Grnftou  writes — irntiiu]. 


ISL 

Sayncte  Augustine  dothe  nat  prohybyte  daunsynge  so 
generally,  as  it  is  taken,  but  onely  suche  daunses,  whiche 
(as  I  late  sayde)  were  superstytious,  and  conteyned  in  theym 
a  spyce  of  ydolatrie,  or  elles  dydde  with  vncleane  motions 
or  countynances  irritate  the  myndes  of  the  dauncers  to, 
venereall  lustes.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governovr,  b.  i.  c.  19. 

He  aduysed  them  to  beware,  that  they  fudged  not  the 
matter  to  farre  forth,  ere  they  knewe  the  truth,  nor  turn- 
ing their  private  grudges  into  the  common  hurt,  irriting 
aud  prouoking  men  unto  anger.— Gra/ZoK.  EJw.  V.  an.  1. 

In  what  stead  hath  high-raised  valour  stood, 
When  this  continuing  cause  of  greatness  fail  d » 

Then  when  proud  grown  the  irritated  blood, 
Enduring  not  itself,  itself  assail'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  V. 

He  professeth  his  forwardnesse  to  entertaine  any  pretence 
of  sheathing  up  the  swords  of  Israel ;  and  sweares  to  Abner, 
that  if  it  had  not  beene  for  his  proud  irritation,  the  people 
had  in  the  morning  before  ceased  from  that  bloody  pursuit 
of  their  brethren.— .Bi).  Hall.  Cont.  Abner  ^-  Joab. 

The  other  peradventure  is  sufficiently  grounded  for  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  yet  is  weak,  by  reason  either  of  some  passion 
or  of  some  irrilalory  and  troublesome  humor  in  his  beha- 
viour.—/Tn/e.  Rem.  Erring  Christians. 

To  her,  the  Power  who  hears  the  charming  rod  : 

"  Dismiss  the  man,  nor  irritate  the  god  ; 


It  will  often  happen,  that  the  fibres  or  motive  organs  of 
the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts,  being  distended  or 
vellicated  by  the  plenty  or  acrimony  of  the  peccant  matter, 
will,  by  that  irritation,  be  brought  to  contract  themselves 
vigorously,  and  to  throw  out  the  matter  that  offends  the 
parts.— i'oj/te.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  212. 
.— —  Music  too. 

By  Spartans  lov'd,  is  temper'd  by  the  law  ; 

Still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  notes. 

Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  b.  n. 

IR-RU'PTION.  Fr.  Irruption  ,-  Sp.  Irrup- 
cion;  Lat.  Irruptio,  from  irrumpere,  irruptum,  to 
burst  into.     See  Eruption. 

A  bursting  or  breaking  into,  a  rushing  into,  a 
sudden  and  violent  entry,  incursion,  or  invasion. 

Letters  had  there  been  happily  profest  in  very  ancient 
time,  with  frequency  of  scholars,  untill  irruptions  of  pagans 
(they  meant  Danes)  had  brought  them  to  this  lately  restored 
deficiency.— Dmi/toJi.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  11.  Selden.  Itlustrat. 

With  daring  feet,  on  springing  mines  they  tread 

Of  secret  sulphur,  in  d'ire  ambush,  laid. 

Still  they  proceed ;  though  all  beneath  the  labounng  earth 

Trembles  to  give  the  dread  irruptions  birth. 

Congreve.  To  the  King  on  the  taking  of  Namttr. 

With  terrible  irruption  bursting  o'er 

The  marble  cliffs,  tremendous  surges  roar. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  c,  3. 

I S.  The  term,  in  old  English,  (now  Es,  qv. ) — 
the  Gothic  article  /s;  Ger.  £sj  Lat. /s;  Gr. 
O-r ;    also  Lat.  Us.     See  As. 

IS.  Variously  written  in  old  authors,  Es,  is, 
ys.  A.  S.  Is,  or  Ys .-  Dut.  and  Ger.  1st ;  called, 
m  Grammar,  the  third  person  sing,  indicative  of 
the  verb,  To  be.  In  the  Goth.  Is— is  used  as  the 
second  person  ;  and  1st — as  the  third. 


B.Brunne,  p.  2S0. 
For  treuthe  telleth  that  love  ys  triacle  for  synne. 
Love  is  the  plonte  of  pees.  Piers Plouhman,  p.  20, 

Audio  a  voice  fro  hevenes  seiynge,  this  ft  my  loved  Sonne, 
II  which  I  haue  plesid  to  rae.—  Wiclif  Mat.  c.  3. 

varely  vpon  rae.— Chaucer.  Boecius,  b.  i. 


ISS 


Nowe  Godred  himselfe,  with  a  fewe  islanders  which  had 
remained  with  him,  tooke  possession  of  the  South  part  of 
the  island,  and  vnto  the  remnant  of  the  Mannians  he  granted 
the  North  part  thereof, — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol,  i.  p.  10. 
Of  Albion's  glorious  isle  the  wonders  whilst  I  write, 
The  sundry  varying  soils,  the  pleasures  infinite, 
(Where  heat  kills  not  the  cold,  nor  cold  expels  the  heat) 
The  calms  too  mildly  small,  nor  winds  too  roughly  great,_ 
Nor  night  doth  hinder  day,  nor  day  the  night  doth  w  rong, 
The  summer  not  too  short,  the  winter  not  too  long. 
What  help  shall  I  invoke  to  aid  ray  Muse  the  while  ! 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  s.  1. 
Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toy'd. 

They  were  farre  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  vnto  an  Hand  waste  and  voyd. 
That  fioted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  h.  ii.  c,  6. 
Ye  islanders,  bound  in  the  ocean's  chain, 

Lock'd  up  like  pris'ners  from  the  cheerful  day„ 
Your  brave  commander  brought  ye  to  the  main, 
■Which  to  my  Court  show'd  ye  the  open  way. 

Drayton.   Legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 


In  sight  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  isle, 
(While  fortune  did  on  Priam's  empire  smile) 
Renown'd  for  wealth  ;  but  since  a  faithless  l)ay. 
Where  ships  expos'd  to  winds  and  weather  lay. 

Dryden.   Virgil.  JSneis,  b.  ii. 
We  generally  allow,  that  they  better  understand  the  ma- 
nagement of  war  than  our  islanders ;  but  we  knou^  we  are 
superiour  to  them  in  the  day  of  battle. — Id.  lb.  Bed. 

With  regard  to  the  other  adjacent  islands,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  them  (as  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  of  Portland,  of  Thanet,  &c,)  are  comprised  within 
some  ueighbouring  county,  and  are  therefore  to  be  looked 
upon  as  annexed  to  the  mother  island,  and  paif  of  the  king- 
dom 0/  'EBgX&nA.—Blackstone.  Com.  vol.  i.  s.  4.  Introd. 

ISO'CHRONAL.  Gr.  Uos,  equal,  and  x/""")!, 
time.     Applied  to  motions  made, — 

In  equal  times. 

And  in  general,  as  the  isochronal  velocities  describing  the 
particles  of  m  n  exceed  the  isochronal  velocities  describing 
the  particles  of  I  m,  even  so  the  particles  of  the  former  ex- 
ceed the  correspondent  particles  of  the  latter. 

Berkeley.  The  Analyst,  §  41. 

I'SOLATED,  i.  e.  insulated;  from  the  Fr. 
hole.  Standing  alone,  unconnected  with,  separate 
from. 

Of  all  philosophical  systems,  indeed,  hypothetical  or  legi- 
timate, it  must  be  allowed,  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  they 
both  please  the  imagination  aud  assist  the  memory,  by 
introducing  order  and  arrangement  among  facts,  which  had 
the  appearance  before  of  being  altogether  unconnected  and 
isolated.— Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  c,  4,  s,  1. 

ISO'SCELES.     Gr.  lo-os,  equal,  and  o-keAos, 
a  leg.     Applied  to  triangles, — 
Having  equal  sides. 

We  do  not  speak  of  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  scalene  ideas, 
nor  of  right-angled,  acute-augled,  or  obtuse-angled  ideas. 

Reid,  Ess.  5.  vol.  ii.  c.  G. 


Eldei 


;  the  ( 


The  thynge  so  open 

That  euery  man  it  male  beholde  — (JoM'cr.  Con.  A.  Frol. 

ISH.  Term,  of  adj.  from  the  A.  S.  Isc ;  as 
Ceorl-isc,  churl-ish,  probably  (as  the  term,  ic  also 
is)  from  the  A.  S.  verb  ic-an,  to  eke,  to  add  ; 
and  used  to  denote  a  small  addition,  a  portion  : 
as,  whitis^i,  having  a  small  addition  or  portion  of 
white.  It  is  also  added  to  names  of  countries,  to 
designate  the  people :  as  Dan.  Bati-ish  ;  Engl. 
Engl-tsA. 

ISLE.  ^  Fv.Ide;  It.  Isola  ;  Sp.  Isla  ; 
I'si.AND.  V  Lat.  Insula,  quasi  in  salo,  as  if  in 
I'slander.  J  thesca,  surrounded  by  it,( Vossius.) 
Land  surrounded  by  the  sea,  by  water.  See 
Insular. 
The  see  goth  hyra  al  aboute,  he  stont  as  an  yle. 

U. Gloucester,  p.  I. 
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Fr.    Issir ;    It.    Uscire ;    from 
the  Lat.  Ex-ire,  to  go.     Menage 
traces    it    thus,  —  exire,    iscire, 
(whence  the  Old  French  Issir,) 
uscire ;   the  i.'isue,  exitus,  cventus. 
To  go  out,  to  pass  out,  to  come  out,  to  proceed ; 
to  send  forth  or  emit ;  to  spring  from,  to  flow  from. 
He  was  first  of  Inglond,  that  gaf  God  his  tithe, 
bestes,  of  landes,  or  of  tithe. 


I'SSUE, 

FSSUE,  71. 
I'SSUABLE, 
I'SSUELESS 
I'SSUING,  n. 


Of  isshu 


R.  Brun 


p.  19. 


Also  about  the  xxviii.  yere)  one  Geffrey  Plantagenet  Erie 
of  Angeo  maryed  the  sayd  Maude  and  after  by  lier  had  issue 
Henry)  whiche  Henry  after  Kynge  Steuyn  was  Kynge  of 
Englande,— /d.  p.  107.  Note. 

For  hym  selfe  seid  ich  sholde  have,  and  myn  issue  bothe 

Lond  and  lordshup  ynow,  and  lyf  with  outen  ende 

To  me  and  to  myn  issue.  Piers  Plouhman,  p,  31S. 

He  yaue  an  issue  large,  and  death  he  crid, 

And  in  his  throwes.  fiencticke  and  mad 

He  curseth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 
,  for  the 


The  gates  cast  vp,  we  issued  out  to  play, 
The  Grekish  camp  desirous  to  behold, 
The  places  void  and  the  forsaken  costes. 

Surrey.  Virt/Ue.  JEiiiis,  b.  U. 


And  early  ere  the  dawning  day  appcar'd, 
She  forth  issewed,  and  on  her  iourney  went. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
For  I  protest,  we  are  all  fortified, 
And  strong  enough  to  issite  out  and  fight. 

Shakespeare.  1  Pt.  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Ne.vt  him.  King  Leyr,  in  happy  peace  long  raign'd. 

But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 
But  three  faire  daughters,  which  were  all  vptrain'cf 

In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 

She  match'd  herself  with  Spain,  and  brought  King  Pliilip 

hither, 
\Vliich  witli  an  equal  hand,  the  sceptre  sway'd  together. 
But  issueless  she  dy'd.  Drayton.  Polu-Olbion,  s.  17. 

When  William  Saufre  (who  was  the  first  that  was  put  to 
dath  upon  the  account  of  heresy)  was  judged  relapse  by 
'1  iomas  Arundel  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  convocation 
of  his  province,  and  there  upon  was  degraded  from  priest- 
hood, and  left  to  secular  power ;  a  writ  was  issued  out  to 
burn  him,  which  in  the  writ  is  called  the  customary  punish- 
ment (relating,  it  is  liice,  to  the  customs  that  were  beyond 
sea. J — Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  b.  i. 

Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unweary'd  care, 
I  since  have  labour'd  for  my  people's  good  ; 

To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  Civil  war. 
And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting  blood. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 


Since  God  is  the  father  of  all,  since  his  mercy  is  over  all 
his  works,  since  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  person  to 
perform  all  that  he  requires  from  him,  and  since  men  are 
exprised  to  many  temptations, — it  is  reasonable  to  think 
tliat  from  this  Supreme  Being,  from  this  eternal  fountain 
of  all  truth  and  of  all  good  gifts,  there  issues  light,  which 
liglueth  every  one  that  coraeth  into  tlie  world. 

Jortin.  On  the  Christian  Reliijion,  Disc.  1. 

For  now  the  course  is,  to  make  the  sherilT's  venire  return- 
able on  the  last  return  of  the  s.anie  term  wlierein  issue  is 
joined,  viz.  Hilary  or  Trinity  terms ;  which  from  the  making 
up  of  tlie  issues  therein,  are  usually  called  issuable  terms. 
Blaekstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

I'STHMUS.  Fr.  Islhme ;  It.  hlmo ;  Sp. 
Isllimo ;  Lat.  Isthmus;  Gr.  la9iJ.os,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  likeness  it  bears  to  the  neck, 
'•  because  it  is  narrow  and  long,  like  a  necke, 
betwceno  two  seas,"  (Minshew.) 

Well  hath  the  powerful  hand  of  majesty, 
Thy  worthiness,  and  England's  hap  beside. 

Set  thee  in  th'  aidfull'st  room  of  dignity  ; 
As  th'  isthmus  these  two  oceans  to  divide. 

Of  rigour  and  confus'd  uncertainty.  ; 

Daniel.  To  Sir  T.  Egerlon.  I 

It  was  shortly  after  Christmas,  1679,  when  we  set  out. 
The  first  expedition  "was  to  Portobel ;  v^hich  being  accom- 
plished, it  was  resolved  to  march  by  land  over  the  Isthmus  ! 
of  Darien,  upon  some  new  adventures  in  the  South  Seas.       I 
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A  fair  place  heo  cheson  hem,  &  there  heo  gonne  a  rere 
Walles  wyde  and  strong  ynow,  casteles  as  hit  were. 
And  a  storede  hit  wel  ynow,  &  here  god  ther  inne  here. 
For  to  a  bide  the  kyng,  gef  he  wolde  a  sayle  hom  there. 
R.  Gloiicesler,  p.  1 
He  that  bigan  it  alle  in  the  geste  may  ge  se. 

R.  Brunne,  p. 
Al  the  worldle  wot ' 

For  hit  is  symonyo  to  suUe.  that  send  i 

Tliese  foure  sholden  be  fre.  to  ; 

And  can  s: 


Id. 


mane  craft,  in  cas  he  wolde  hit  use. 
Id.  p. 155. 
Codes  werk  ich  holde  hit.  Id.  p.  181. 

And  we  distrien  counseils  and  al  highnesse  that  higheth 
ifaiV/aghens  the  science  of  Goi.—  Wielif.  2  Corynth.  c.  10. 

\Vherwith  we  ouerthrowe  vmaginacions,  &  euerye  hve 
thing  y'  exalteth  itseife  against  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
And  said,  who  is  in  his  bedde  so  sone 
Yburied  thus  ?  i(  am  I  frend  (qd.  he.) 


Cha 


What,  who  art  thou  '. 


Hz 


Id. 


"  I  am  your  doiighter,  your  Custancc,"  qi 
"  That  whilom  ye  han  sent  into  Surrie  ,• 
It  am  I,  fader,  that  in  the  salte  see 
Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die." 
Id.  The  Man  of  Lau 


Trailus,  b. 


,  v.  5529. 
13,144. 


Dampii 


Voyages,  an.  1C79. 


On  the  first  news  of  this  attempt  on  their  liberty,  a  Con- 
vention, composed  of  Deputies  from  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  was  immediately  held  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to 
consult  on  proper  measures  for  the  public  safety. 

Glover.  Leonidas,  Pref. 

IT.  ■)  The  past  part,  of  the  Goth.  Hait- 
I'tself.  S  "n ;  A.  S.  Hmt-an,  nominnre,  and  the 
meaning,  viz.  nominatum,  i.  e.  the  said,  perfectly 
(adds  Tooke)  corresponds  with  every  use  of  the 
word  it  in  our  language.  It  was  applied  by  our 
old  writers  to  the  masculino  and  feminine  as  well 
as  to  the  neuter,  and  to  the  plural  as  well  as  sin- 
gular. (See  Hb.)  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  noticed  the 
usage  of  this  word  instead  of  he  and  she.  (  See 
tlie  three  quotations  from  the  Canterbury  Tales.) 
Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  it  an  objection  to  this  ety- 
mology, that  the  Goth.  Ita  (it)  cannot  be  viewed 
ns  the  participle  of  the  Goth.  Hait-an,  because 
the  aspirate  is  not  retained.  "  Can  we  "  (he  asks) 
'•  reasonably  view  ita  as  the  participle  of  hait-a.n'i 
\\\\x  is  the  aspirate  thrown  away?"  The  obvious 
answer  seems  to  he,  that  ita  was  originally  written 
hila,  (see  Lye,  in  v. )  as  it  was  written  hit,  and  that 
by  usage  the  aspirate  was  ultimately  thrown  away 
in  both  languages. 


For  hit  com  ner  the  later,  as  he  hadde  y  seyd.— /rf.  p. 
The  kyng  tok  Brut  ys  owne  body,  in  ostnge  as  yt  were 
Fw  te  Itit  were  to  gedete  y  brogt  al  that  he  woldo  a  re 


All  is  foryete  for  the  time 

So  ferforth,  that  my  wittes  chaungcn. 

And  all  lustes  fro  me  straungen 

That  thei  sain  all  truly. 

And  severe  that  it  am  not  I. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  vi, 

Als  for  to  speake  of  time  ago 

The  cause  why  it  changeth  so 

II  nedeth  nought  to  specifie, 

The  thynge  so  open  is  at  the  eie 

That  euery  man  it  male  beholdc— W.  lb.  Prol. 

But  when  (he)  was  often  required  by  the  King  of  Navar 
he  kept  hyt,  saying,  he  would  not  deliuer  it — Leland.  Col- 
lectanea, vol.  ii.  p.  725.  A  Brefe  Remcmberaunce. 

Edwarde  the  Kinge  by  liis  lettres  agreed  to  assemble  a 
Parlamente  at  London,  and  after  deniyng  to  cum  to  hit,  was 
by  commune  assente,  defetid  of  his  kingly  dignite. 

Id.  lb.  p.  460.  Owte  of  an  Epitome  of  a  Cronique. 

Our  mother  tongue,  whiche  trulie  of  it  selfe  is  both  full 
enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough  for  verse,  hath  long 
time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren  of  both. 

Spenser.  Epistle  to  Maister  Gabriel  Haruey. 

The  sun,  by  which  all  creatures  light'ned  be. 

And  seeth  all,  itself  yet  cannot  see. 
Drayton,  Edw.  the  Black  Prince  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

There  was  a  strange  spirit  of  cruelty  that  run  through  thQ 
body  of  the  clergy;  it  was  animated  by  the  government,  and 
showed  itself  in  so  many  dismal  instances,  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  that  it  struck  people  with  horror. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1557. 

ITA'LI.\NATE.  Fr.  Ilalianizer.  To  Italianize 
it, — to  speak  Italian,  play  the  Italian,  do  like  an 
Italian,  (  Cotgrave. ) 

And  other  chops  in  with  TingVish  Italienaled,  andapplieth 
the  Italian  phrase  to  our  Ei'glish  speaking. 

intson.  Arte  of  Rlietorique,  p.  164. 

Thies  men  thus  Italianated  abroad,  cannot  abide  our 

godlie  Italian  church  at  home;  they  be  not  of  that  p.-irish; 

they  be  not  of  that  felowship ;  they  like  not  that  preacher. 

Ascham.  Schole-nuister,  b.  i. 

In  their  attire,  their  gesture,  and  their  gait. 

Found  in  each  one,  all  Italianate. 

Drayton.  Lady  Geralaine  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

ITCH,  V.     ^        Ger.   jHc/'cn;     T)xxt.   loachcn. 

Itch,  n.  I  ieuclicn,  prurirf ,  to  itch ;  the  Ger. 

I'rcniNG,  n.   f  Jucken,  fricarr-,  to  rub  or  scratch, 

I'tchy.  )  is  probably  the  origin  of  Ger. 
Juch,  that  which  we  rub  or  scratch,  the  itch. 
The  A.  S.  Hicgan,  ge-hicg-an,  pcrscrutari,  may  be 
the  root  of  all. 

To  itch,  (met.)— to  have  a  sensation,  which  we 
desire  to  remove;  (met. )  an  irritating  sensation. 
(sc.)  of  coveting  or  desiring. 

Some  maner  comfort  shal  I  haue  parfay, 

My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  longe  day. 


Chancer.  The  Milteres  Tale, 


S6S3. 


Which  helps  my  hurt,  much  like  vnto  a  broken  shinne. 
That  ^hen  it  healcs,  begins  to  ytch,  and  then  rubs  off  the 
ik\u:s.—Gascoi;;nc,  The  Fruite  of  Fetlen. 


ITE 

Her  handi  were  foule  and  durty,  neuer  washt 
In  all  her  life,  with  long  nayles  over-raught, 
Like  pultocks  clawes  with  tli'  one  of  wliich  she  seratcht 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  V.  c.  12. 
And  quoth  the  fresher  Spring,  the  Wood-god  me  thatwoo'd 
As  one  day  by  my  brim,  surpris'd  with  love  he  stood, 
On  me  bestow'd  this  gift,  that  ever  after  I 
Sh.ould  cure  the  painful  itch,  and  loathsome  leprosy. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbwn,  s.  22. 
This  man,  that  is  alone  a  king  in  his  desire. 
By  no  proud  ignorant  lord  is  basely  over-aw'd. 
Nor  his  false  praise  aflects,  who  grossly  being  claw'd, 
Stands  like  an  itchy  moil.  Id.  lb.  s.  13. 

And  then  my  fingers  will  be  ilchiny  to  look  into  that  sealed 
roll  of  papers,  written  upon,  "  About  religious  matters." 

Boyle.   WorTis,  vol.  vi.  p.  528 
No  man  would  think  it  a  desirable  thing  to  preserve  the 
itch  upon  himself,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  scratching,  that 
attends  that  loathsome  distemper. — South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

The  modest  man  would  remain  pure  from  the  itch  of  no- 
velty, and  an  over-eager  appetite  for  those  sublime  doctrines, 
which  the  ancient  heretics  pretended  to  have  received  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  their  followers. 

Wurburton.  Works,  vol.  x.  Ser.  25. 
Search  all  your  statutes,  sergeant !  Where's  the  balm 
Can  cure  the  itching  of  a  courtier's  palm? 

P.  Wliitehead.  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson,  1755. 

I'TEM,  V.  \  This  word  has  been  introduced 
I'tesi,  n.  )  into  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages from  the  Lat.  Item,  also,  this  also ;  and 
from  the  custom  of  premising  this  word  (in  the 
enumeration  of  individual  things  in  succession)  it 
is  applied  to  every  fresh  article  or  particular  thing; 
thus,  item,  a  nose,  item,  a  chin.  See  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare. 

To  item, — to  note  down,  (as  a  particidar  thing 
or  circumstance. ) 

It  shal  be  inuentoricd,  and  eueiy  particle  and  vtensile 
labell'd  to  my  will :  As,  item,  tv/o  lippes  indifl'erent  redde, 
item,  S:c.— Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Xight,  Act  i.  sc.5. 

I  could  then  haue  look'd  on  him,  without  the  help  of 
admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  bin 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Id.  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  5. 


Addisi 


Act  iii.  sc. 


So  that  if  we  carry  with  us  to  our  death-bed  any  item  or 
relique  of  uncancelled  guilt,  'tis  a  thousand  to  one,  but  in  the 
hurry  of  dying,  we  shall  leave  it  uncancell'd,  and  be  arrested 
for  it  by  the  divine  justice  when  we  come  into  eternity. 

Scott.  Of  the  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  c.  i. 

I'TERATE,  V.  ^       Fr.  Ilerer -.  It.  Iterare ;  Sp. 
Iteka'tion.  I  Ilerar ;    Lat.   Iterare,  which 

I'terately.  >  properly  denotes  iter  repetere, 

I'teraele.  I  to  repeat  the  journey,  (Vos- 

I'terance.  )  sius. ) 

To  go  over  again,  to  do  (any  thing)  over  again  ; 
to  repeat,  to  renew. 

Theflect  wherof  is  geuen,  and'  disposed  in  the  sacramet 
of  baptisme.  ones  likewise  ministred  &  neuer  to  be  iterate, 
no  more  the  Christ  can  be  crucified  again,  &  yet  by  vertue 
of  the  same  offering  such  as  fal  be  releued  in  the  sacramet 
of  penance.— £;).  Gardner.  Explicacion,  foh  149. 

The  Catholike  doctrine  teacheth  not  the  dailie  sacrifice  of 
Christes  most  precious  body  and  blond  to  be  an  iteration  of 
the  ones  perfited  sacrifice  on  the  crosse,  but  a  sacrifice  that 
representeth  that  sacrifice.— /d.  lb. 

xiii.  The  scquele  that  should  foUowe  of  theis  articles  being 
confessed  or  provtd,  is  not  so  muche  as  deprivation  from 
ecclesiastical  lyving.  if  there  bee  not  obstinate  persisting,  or 
iteralivj  the  same  offence.— .S.'jype.  Life  of  iridtgift,  an.l584. 
Ileratinns  arc  comniniily  Insse  of  time:  but  there  is  no 
snch  gnineof  tinu^.  .is  to  iierate  often  the  state  of  a  question: 
for  it'cliaseth  awav  maiiv  a  frivolous  speech,  as  it  is  coming 
forth.— yjacon.  Ess.   Of  Dispatch. 
JEmil.  My  husband? 
Olh.  Whit  needs  this  ittcrance,  -woman  ? 
I  say,  thy  husband. — Shakespeare.  Othello,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I  iterated  the 
experiment. — Boyle,   li'orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  552. 

The  cometerial  eels  of  ancient  Christians  and  martyrs  were 
filled  with  draughts  of  Scripture  stories;  not  declining  thQ 
flourishes  of  cypresse,  palms,  and  olive  ;  and  the  mystical 
figures  of  peacocks,  doves,  and  cocks.  But  iterately  affecting 
the  ponrtraits  of  Enoch,  Lazarus,  Jonas,  and  the  vision  of 
Ezechiel,  as  hopeful  draughts,  and  hinting  imagery  of  the, 
resurrection.— iJrou'n.  Urne  Burial,  c.  3. 

Others  m.iy  wonder  how  the  curiosity  of  elder  times, 
having  this  opportunity  of  his  [Apollo's]  answers,  omitted 
natural  questions  ;  or  how  the  old  magicians  discovered  no 
more  philosopliy  ;  and  if  they  had  the  assistance  of  spirits, 
could  reBt  content  with  the  bate  aseeitions  of  things  without 
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the  knowledge  of  their  causes  ;  whereby  they  had  made  their 
acts  Uerable  by  spber  hands,  and  a  standing  part  of  philoso- 
phy.—^rown.  Miscellanies,  p.  178. 

I  have  seen,  from  the  iieralhn  of  a  man's  name,  hiding 
one  thouglit  of  him,  and  explaining  what  you  hide  by  saying 
something  to  his  advantage  when  you  speak,  a  merchant 
hurt  in  his  ct&iit.— Spectator,  No.  118. 

Virtue— she,  wonder-working  goddess  !  charms 
That  rock  to  bloom  ;  and  tames  the  painted  shrew; 
And,  what  will  more  surprise,  Lorenzo  1  gives 
To  life's  sick,  nauseous  iteration,  change. 

Young.  Complaint,  Night  3. 

ITI'NERANT,  a(JJ.  "\       Fr.  Itincraire ;  It.  and 
Iti'nerant,  ?!.  [  Sp.  Itinerario  J  Lett.  Ill- 

Iti'ner.\ry,  adj.  |  nerarium  ;  from  iter,  and 

Iti'ner.'\ry,  n.  J  this  from  itu; — whither 

they  were  going  they  called  iter  from  ilu,  (Vi\rro, 
i.  4.)  Itu,  from  ire,  to  go. 

Going  or  passing  from  one  place  to  another ; 
journeying,  travelling. 

He,  [Henry  Ilracton]  (I  say)  in  the  thirde  bookc  of  his 
ivorke,  and  treatise  of  the  Crowne,  taking  in  hand  to  shcwe 
the  articles  inquirable  before  th.e  justice  in  Eire,  (or  illneriint, 
as  we  called  them,  because  they  vsed  to  ride  from  place  to 
place  throughout  the  realme,  for  administration  of  iustice,) 
setteth  forth  a  special  fourme  of  writs. 

Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
That  tlie  four  professors  ilincrant  be  assigned  to  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  there 
to  rtside  three  years  at  least. 

Cowley.  Advancement  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Or  let  us  person  him  like  some  wretched  itinerary  judge, 
uho,  to  gratify  his  deliiiquets  before  him,  would  let  them 
basely  break  his  head,  lest  they  should  pull  him  from  the 
bench,  and  throw  him  over  the  bar. 

Milton.  ThcDocl.  and  Bis.  of  Divorce,  b.ii.  c.  14. 

j:ow  Habassia,  according  to  the  itineraries  of  the  ob- 
servinsist  travellers  in  those  parts,  is  thought  to  be  in  respec- 
tive magnitude  as  big  as  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy 
conjunctly. — Howell,  b.  ii.  Let.  9. 


I  to  town. 

Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

He  now  closes  up  all  wiili  Hn^  rhm-n.-ipr  nf  n  nreaclier  or 

evajgelist ;  still  addrc-^sin     .  i'  ■  '  ::   i  '  ln'  ^i  ■'■  '1  -    as  to  a 

designed  seminary  of  prr, I    i   i        ,  .         i     n  .      i     s  a  kind 

rf  little  itinerant  acailfiin      l    '  i ■  i  mi.Oi  as 

were  to  take  his  heavenly  i^^.  "n,,, ;,  i,,;  -  i,,     ,.;,   ,  ulr  i,l  their 
practice.— 5oK(A,  voL  iv.  Ser.  I. 

And  at  last  he  [John  Knox]  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ting's  itinerary  preachers. 

Strype.  Life  of  Archbp-  Parker,  an.  1572. 

The  kiiig's  own  courts  were  then  itinerant,  being  kept  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  removing  with  his  household  in  those 
loyal  progresses,  which  he  continually  made  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  oVaex.—Blackstone.  Com.  b.  iv.  c.  S3. 

The  lav/  of  England,  by  its  circuit,  or  itinerary  courts, 
contains  a  provision  for  the  distribution  of  private  justice, 
in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  both  these  objections. 

Fuley.  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

IVE,  to:  Lat.  Ivus,  softened  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  TEolic  digamma,  from  the  Gr.  I/cos, 
(see  IcK.)     Motive, — that  can  or  may  move. 

JU'BILEE.  ^       VT.JuUJe;    It.  Ginbiko ;    Sp. 

Ju'bilant.       Kjubileo;    Lat.    of   the    Lower 

Jubii.a'tion.  j  Ages,  JuMIcfus  ,-  from  the  Heb. 

SaV,  which  (Joscphus  says)  means  liberti/,  {Aniig. 

i'li.  12. )     Cotgrave  calls  it — 

A  year  of  releasing,  liberty,  rejoicing.  It  is 
applied  generally  to — 

Any  time  or  period  of  joy,  or  gladness,  or  fes- 
tivity. 

j'uhilant,  and  jubilation,  from  the  Lat.  Jubilans, 
and  jubilatio,  shouting  or  calling  aloud;  (see 
Ji'BiLARE,  in  Vossius;)  but  applied  as  if  from 
jubilee;  shouting,  calling  aloud,  singing— as  in 
triumph. 

They  m.ay  now,  God  be  thanked,  of  his  louf, 
Maken  \i\t  jubilee,  and  walke  alone. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompnourcs  Tale,  v.  7H5. 
And  ye  shall  halowe  the  fyftieth  yere.  and  proclaymc 
lybertye  thorowe  oute  the  land  vnto  all  the  inhabiters  therof. 
It  shall  be  a  yere  of  iuhelyc\wio  you,  and  ye  shall  retourne  : 
euery  manne  vnto  hys  possession  and  euery  man  vnto  hys 
kindred  againe. — Bible,  1551.  Lee.  c.  25. 

The  earth  her  entrails  quickly  shall  discharge, 

Tliat  God  at  once  all  who  had  soules  may  see. 
All  prisoners  at  last,  death  must  enlarge, 
At  tliat  great  iuhiiy. 

Stirlins.  Domes-day.   The  fifth  Iloure. 
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, ^  The  earth,  the  aire  l 

Resounded,  (thou  remember'st,  for  thou  heatdst,) 
The  heav'ns  ana  all  the  constellations  rung, 
The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

Surely  the  empyreal!  heaven  never  resounded  with  so 
much  joy  ;  God  ascended  with  jubilation,  and  the  Lord  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.— Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  The  Ascension. 

O  then,  with  what  unspeakable  joy  and  jubilation  dost 
thou  entertain  thy  happiness  ! 

Id.   The  Soul's  Farewell  to  Earth. 

But  it  is  only  a  pious  life,  led  exactly  by  the  rules  of  a 
severe  religion,  that  can  authorize  a  man's  conscience  to 
speak  romfortalily  to  him.  It  is  this  that  must  word  the 
sentence,  before  the  conscience  can  pronounce  it ;  and  tlien 
it  will  do  it  with  majesty  and  authority ;  it  will  not  whisper, 
but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the  mind.— So«//(,  vol.  i.  Ser.  1. 

The  tone  of  sorrow  is  mournful  and  plaintive  ;  the  notes 
of  joy,  exulting  and  juhilanl. 

Bp.Horne.   B'uiyl-s,  vol.  vi.  Dis.  2.  Church  Music. 

The  successors  of  Boniface  not  only  adorned  this  institu- 
tion with  many  new  rites,  but  learning  by  experience  how 
honourable  and  how  lucrative  it  was  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
brought  it  within  a  narrow  compass  of  time ;  so  that  now 
every  twenty-fifth  year  is  a  year  of  jubilee. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

JUCU'NDITY.  Lat.  Jucwiditas.  See  Jo- 
cund. 

Pleasantness,  delightfuhiess. 

l''or  the  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a^wcct  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  i<:  not  mcerly  voluntary,  or  totally  within  the  juris 


hiu 


.  may  be  constrained  by  cor- 
iid  hath  been  inforced  in  some 
new,  unusual,  or  unexpected 


lilV',  ,it  -ni,i,  !i ,  ,,ther  will  have  activity  enon 

tate  the  eariliic!>t  soul,  and  raise  a  smile  from  i 
posed  tempers.— iiroion.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  vii. 


JU'DAIZE,  '). 

Ju'daissi. 

Jf'DAlZER. 

.Tuda'icai,. 
Juda'icallv. 


Fr.  Jwrfaiser.^from  Judtih. 

"  To  juduisc  it, — play  the 
Jeiv,  live  after  the  manner  of 
the  JeiL's,"  (Cotgrave.) 


[■Victor  P.ishop  of  Rome]  excommunicated  both  him  and 
all  the  Asian  churches,  for  celebrating  their  Easter  judai- 
cally.— Milton.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

But  we  are  told,  we  embrace  Paganism  and  Judaism  in 
the  arms  of  toleration.  A  most  audacious  calumny  !  And 
yet  while  we  detest  Judaism  we  know  ourselves  commanded 
by  .St.  Paul,  Rnm.  xi,  to  respect  the  Jews,  and  by  all  means 
to  endeavour  their  conversion. 

Id.   Observations  on  Art.  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

All,  except  two  or  three,  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  many  of  the  Greek,  blundering  upon  the  dan- 
gerous and  suspectful  translations  of  the  apostate  Aquila, 
the  heretical  Theodotiuii,  the  judaiz'd  Symmachus,  the 
erroneous  Origen. — Id.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

There  were  it  seems  some  heterodox  teachers  within  that 

province;  and  by  the  sequel  it  appears  they  veie  judaizing 

doctors  who  taught  the  observation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as 

necessary  to  Christians,  such  as  the  Cerinthians  and  others. 

Bp.bull.  Works,  vo\.X  Ser.  13. 

For  that  which  properly  discriminates  the  Christian  reli- 
gion from  the  natural  or  judaical,  is  the  holding  of  Christ's 
deity,  and  his  satisfaction  naturally  consequent  upon  it. 

South,  vol.  ix.  Ser.  8. 

Saint  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  enforcing  against 
certain  .^Krfnjzjni/ Christians,  the  advantages  of  moral  above 
ritual  observances,  says,  "  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little ; 
but  godliness  is  profitalile  unto  all  things  ;  having  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
Warhurton.  The  Divine  Legation,  b.  v.  s.  C. 

The  copy  of  this  being  showed  the  ambassador,  he  was 
astonished  at  it :  but  Vargas  said,  it  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally  ;  (in  the  original  it  is  judaically;)  it  was  only 
writ  to  bring  the  Pope  to  grant  the  Bull. 

Burnet.  History  of  ttie  Reformation,  an.  1547. 

JU'DASLV,  i.  e.  as  treacherously  as  Judas  be- 
trayed Christ. 

Thou  Shalt  vnderstad  most  deare  reader  that  William 
Tyndall  was  Judasly  betrayed  by  an  Englisheman,  a  scholer 
of  Louayne,  whose  name  is  Philippes. 

Tyndall.  Workcs,  p.  429. 

.lUDGE,  f.  ^  Fr.  Juger;  It  Giudicare ;  Sp. 
,li  DGE,  n.  j  .Tuzyar ;  Lat.  Judicare,  quod 
Ju'dgme.nt.  yji's  dicatur.  Judex;  quod  jus 
.Iii'DGER.  j  dirat  accepta  potestate,  id  est, 

.Ti'doesiiip.  j  quibusdam  verbis  dicendo  finit, 
{Vano,L.5.) 

UC6 


JUI) 

To  deem  or  doom  ;  to  have,  hold,  or  give  sen- 
tence or  opinion ;  to  sentence,  to  decide,  to  deter- 
mine, to  discern,  to  distinguish. 

For  the  metaphysical  application,  see  the  qr.o- 
tations  from  Locke  and  Stewart. 
Tho  was  yt  jugged,  that  he  ssolde  be,  wyth  oute  fayle. 
Hardy  kyng  &  stahvarde,  &  muche  do  of  batayle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  345. 
Nat  as  other  kynges  liethe  he  [Hen.  II.]  in  his  paleys,  but 
trauayllyng  ahoute  by  his  prouynces  aspye  the  doynges  of 
alle  men,  and  demed  hem  that  were  jj'gges  whenne  they 
dude  wronge,  and  punysshed  hem  by  strcngour  juggcment 
than  other  men.— /d.  p.4S2. 
Do  him  1 

And  Joseph  mete  merevelousliche.  how  the  mone  and  the 

And  tllevene  sterres.  hailsede  hym  alle. 

Then  Jacob  iuged  Josephs  sweven. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  163. 

He  that  dispisith  me,  and  takitli  not  ray  wordis,  hath  hira 
that  schal  juge  him  ;  tliilk  word  that  I  haue  spokun  schal 
deme  him  in  the  laste  day.— JFieZ;/.  Jon,  c.  12. 

He  y'  refuseth  me,  &  receaueth  not  my  wordes,  hath  one 
that  itidgelh  him.  The  wordes  that  I  haue  spoken,  they 
shall  iudge  him  in  the  last  Hay.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


And  yet  say  I  more,  that  right  as  a  singuler  persone  sin- 

neth  in  taking  vengeaunce  of  another  man,  right  so  sinneth 

the  juy,  if  he  do  no  vengeaunce  of  hem  that  it  ban  deserved. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Mclibcus. 

And  who  that  wol  my  jvgement  withsay, 

Shal  my  for  alle  we  spcnden  by  the  way. 

Id.  Prologue,  v.  808. 

And  foundeth  howe  he  might  excite 
The  iudges  through  his  eloquence, 


And  he  without  auisement 

Ayene  Juno  gafe  iugement.  Id.  lb.  b.  iii. 

And  in  the  world  scarce  two  so  like  there  are. 
One  with  the  other  which  if  you  compare, 
But  being  set  before  you  both  together, 
A  judging  sight  doth  soon  distinguish  either. 

Drayton.  Matilda  to  King  John. 

And  now  by  this,  their  feast  all  being  ended, 

The  judges  which  thereto  selected  were. 
Into  the  Martian  field  adowne  descended. 
To  deeme  this  doubtfuU  case,  for  which  they  all  cotended. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qaecne,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is  jus  dicere, 
and  not  jus  dare;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or 
give  law. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Judicature. 

When  her  assent  she  lightly  doth  incline 

To  either  part,  she  is  opinion  slight ; 
But  when  she  doth  by  principles  define 

A  certain  truth,  she  hath  true  judgment's  sight. 

Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  §  25. 

Ne  feard  the  burning  wanes  of  Phlcgeton, 
Nor  tlio.sc  same  mournful  kingdoms,  compassed 

With  rustic  horrour  and  foule  fashion. 
And  deepe  digd  vawtes,  and  Tartar  couered 

With  bloodie  night,  and  darke  confusion, 

And  iudgement  seates,  -whose  judge  is  deadly  dread. 

Spenser.  Virgil.   Gnat. 

Yet  'tis  within  our  hearts 

Th'  ambushment  lies,  that  evermore  betrays 

Our  judgments,  when  ourselves  be  come  t'  applaud 

Our  own  ability,  and  our  own  parts. 

Daniel.  To  Lady  Anne  Ct<i,.rd 

irinch.  He  was  a  king,  blest  of  the  King  of  kings, 
Vnto  the  French,  the  dreadful  ju,!yement-i3.y 
So  dreadfuU  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 

Shakespeare.  1  PI.  Henry  VI.  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

You  must  needs  gi-ant,  that  they,  who  in  this  case  guided 
erelyby  what  appears  to  their  eyes,  are  xU 


)«rfi;e«  of  what  they  have  1  ,  „  j.  „ 

■'     ■'  Digby.  Of  Bodies,  c.  S. 

The  safety  and  firmness  of  any  frame  of  government  may 
be  best  judaed  by  the  rules  of  architecture,  winch  teach  us 
that  the  pyramid  is  of  all  figures  the  firmest,  and  the  least 
subject  to  be  shaken  or  overthrown  by  any  concussions  or 
accidents  fiom  the  earth  or  air. 

Sir  \¥.  Temple.  On  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Government. 

For  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up 


JUD 

I  piiitures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy ;  judg- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  sepa- 
rating oarefully  ideas  one  from  another,  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by 
Bimilitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 

Loclie.  Of  Hum.  Undent,  b.  ii.  c.  II. 

Now  the  greater  uncertainty  there  is,  as  to  the  present 
affairs  of  this  world,  by  so  much  greater  is  the  certainty  of 
a  future  iudgment.—  Wilkins.  Natural  Religian,  b.  i.  c.  U. 

To  pass  over  those  concerning  the  Pope,  his  universal  pas- 
tourship,  jM(/^iA//)  in  controversies,  power  to  call  councils. 
Sarrow.  Of  the  Pope's  Siqyremacy. 

One  judges  as  the  weather  dictates,  right 

Tlie  Poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  at  night, 

Another  jurf(7i;s  by  a  surer  gage, 

.\n  author's  principles,  or  parentage. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  3. 

When  we  give  our  assent  to  a  mathematical  axiom ;  or 
when,  after  perusing  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem,  we 
assent  to  the  conclusion  ;  or,  in  general,  when  we  pronounce 
concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition,  or  the  pro- 
bability or  improbability  of  any  event,  the  i)Ower  by  which 
■we  are  enabled  to  perceive  what  is  true  or  false,  probable  or 
imnrobable,  is  called  by  logicians  the  faculty  a{  judt/ment. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  Prelim.  Obs. 


JU'DICABLE. 

Ju'dicative. 
Ju'dicatory,  adj. 
Ju'dicatory,  n. 
Ju'dicature. 
JfDi'ciAL,  n. 
.k'Di'ciAL,  adj. 

JuDl'crALLY. 

Jl'di'ciarv. 

JuDl'CIOUS. 

.Il'Di'ciously. 

JuDl'ciOfS.NESS. 

over  which  a  judqe 


See  Judge.  These  words 
are  immediately  from  tlie 
Lat.  Judiciiuii,  jiidirialis, 
judiciariu.^ :  Fr.  Judicial,  ju- 
diciaire,judicltuxi  It.  Giudi- 


^  calorio,giudiciale.giudmario, 
giudicioso;  S]}.  Judicial,  jiii- 
cioso. 

Judicable, — that   can  or 
may  he  jiidyed. 

judicial, — of  or  i)ertain- 
ing  to  a  judge,  or  to  that 
has  power  or  authority. 
Judicious, — able  to  judge;  skilful,  prudent,  saga- 
cious  in  judgment;    forming   a  sound  judgment; 
discerning,  discriminating  clearly. 

It  is  to  your  condemnation,  and  to  your  ignomynie,  that 
you  doe  exercise  iudiciais  among  you. 

Barnes.   Workes,  p.  209. 
Oration  judicinll  is  an  earnest  debating  in  open  asserablie 
of  some  weightle  matter  before  a  judge. 

Wilson.  Jrte  of  Ehetnriqiie,  p.  87. 
Pride  is  soon  discernable,  but  not  e^isilj  judicable. 

Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 
But,  however,  so  long  as  that  distinction  remains,  of  sins 
unto  death,  and  sins  not  unto  death,  there  are  a  certain  sort 
of  sins  which  are  remediable,  and  cognoscible,  nud  judicable, 
and  a  power  was  dispensed  to  a  distinct  sort  of  persons,  to 
remit  or  retain  those  sms.— Id.  Office  Ministerial. 

He  who  had  power  to  admonish,  had  also  power  to  reject 
in  an  authoritative  or  judicatory  way. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  3.  Case  5. 

So  that  to  have  brought  the  king  to  condign  punishment 
hath  not  broke  the  covenant ;  but  it  would  have  broke  the 
covenant  to  have  sav'd  him  from  those  judicatories,  which 
both  nations  declar'd  in  that  covenant  to  be  supreme  against 
any  person  whatsoever.— il/i»o«.  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 

Give  me  a  man  that  buyes  a  se.nt  ot  judicature :  I  dare 
not  trust  him  for  not  selling  of  justice. 

Bp.  Hall.   The  best  Bargaine. 

For  seeing  it  is  matter  that  satisfies  the  judicial,  appear 
it  in  what  habit  it  will,  all  these  pretended  proportions  of 
words,  howsoever  placed,  can  be  but  words,  and  peradven- 
ture  serve  but  to  embroil  our  understanding,  whilst  seeking 
to  please  our  ear  we  enthral  our  judgment. 

X>aniel.  Defence  of  Rhyme. 

Now  when  they  were  come  before  Appius  JH(f/cia////,  upon 
his  tribunall  seate,  the  plaintife  or  challenger  aforesaid  de- 
clareth  against  her,  and  telleth  a  tale  full  well  knowen  to 
the  judge  himselfe,  being  the  author  and  deviser  of  the 
whole  matter  and  argument. — Holland.  Licivs,  p.  117. 

Let  me  add  for  the  author,  that  our  most  judicious  anti- 
quary of  the  last  age,  John  Leland,  with  reason  and  authority 
hath  also  for  Brute  argued  strongly. 

Drayton.  Poltj-Olbion,  s.  1.  Selden.  Illustrations. 

The  cause  of  ^Ethiopian  blackness  and  curled  hair  was 
long  &'mce  judiciously  fetcht  from  the  disposition  of  soil,  air, 
water,  and  singular  operations  of  the  heavens:  with  con- 
futation of  those  which  attribute  it  to  the  sun's  distance. 

Id.  Ih. 
Their  constant  topick  was,  the  sad  defection  and  corruption 
of  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  they  often  proposed 
several  expedients  for  purging  it. 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 

AVhen  the  cardinal  asked  Bihicy  whether  he  had  not 
tajien  the  oath  before  not  to  preach  or  defend  any  of  Luther's 
doctrines,  he  confessed  he  had  done  it,  but  not  judicially, 
(judicialiter  in  the  register.)— /rf.  Hist,  of  Reformation,  b.'i. 


JUG 

But  to  lay  such  a  censure  on  a  clergyman,  as  a  suspension, 
without  proof,  in  a  judiciary  proceeding,  was  contrary  both 
to  law  and  justice.— Barnc;.  Own  Time,  an.  16S(i. 

This  Prince  [William  I.]  was  rather  made  to  surmount 
,  all  dangers  he  encountered  by  brave  actions  and  judicious 
I  councils,  than  either  to  invite  or  anticipate  his  misfortunes 
by  distrust  and  vain  apprehensions,  which  are  but  the  dis- 
tractions of  weak  and  timorous  minds. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Intrud.  to  the  History  of  England. 

His  prognostications  of  the  weather  are  taken  out  of 
Aratus,  where  we  may  see  how  judiciously  he  has  picked 
out  those  that  are  most  proper  for  his  husbandman's  ubser- 
vation.— ^drf/son.  Essay  on  Virgil's  Georgics. 

The  parliaments  were 
admit ;   but  this  evil  was 
so  much  the  vice  of  their  constitution  itself,  as  it  must  be  in 
your  new  contrivance  of  sexennial  elective  judicatories. 

Burke.  On  the  French  Revolution. 

The  original  power  of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  society,  is  lodged  in  the  society  at  large  ;  but 
as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  render  complete  justice  to 
every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity, 
therefore  every  nation  has  committed  that  power  to  certain 
select  magistrates,  who  with  more  ease  and  ex])pdition  can 
licar  and  determine  complaints;  and  in  England  this  autho- 
rity has  immemorially  been  exercised  by  the  king  or  his 
substitutes. — Blackslone.  Commentaries,  h.i.  c.  7. 

In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the  judicial 
power  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed,' but  not 
removeable  at  pleasure,  by  the  crown,  consists  one  main 
preservative  of  the  public  liberty,  which  cannot  subsist  long 
in  any  state,  unless  the  administration  of  common  justice 
be  in  some  degree  separated  both  from  the  legislative  and 
also  from  the  executive  power. — Id.  lb. 

Madame  r)acier^"«rfic;ows/j/ observes,  "that  eyes,  in  which 
there  is  the  least  degree  of  humidity,  are  uncommonly  vivid 
and  full  of  fiTe:-—Fawkes.  Anacreon,  Ode  28.  Note. 

I  return  to  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  excessive  credti- 
lity.  LTnder  this  head  we  must  place  an  easiness  to  receive 
reliques ;  the  examination  of  which  requires,  in  due  propor- 
tion, judiciousness  and  precaution,  as  well  as  of  miracles. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

JUG,  u.        ^      Most  probably  formed  from  the 
Jug,  n.  V  sound  of  the  note  uttered  by  the 

Ju'gging,  n.  J  nightingale. 

And  yet  alwayes,  in  euery  sigh  and  sobbe. 
She  shewed  great  skil,  for  times  of  vnisnne. 
Her  jug,  jug,  juy,  (in  griefe)  had  such  a  grace. 

Gascoigne.  The  Complaynt  of  Phyloniene. 
Some  think  that  jugum  is 

1\\e  jug,  she  iugleth  so. 
But  jugulator  is  the  word 

That  doubleth  all  hir  woe.  Id.  lb. 

Yet  when  they  hear  the  questing  spaniels  gone, 
They  in  the  evening  get  together  all. 
With  Tfretty  jugging,  and  each  other  greet. 
Glad  as  it  were  they  once  again  should  meet. 

Drayton.  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

JUG.     In   A.  S.  Cenc,  is  a  basin,  pitcher,  or 
other   like   vessel,    (Soniner.)      And   from   ceac, 
Skinner  is  inclined   to  derive  the   English  jug. 
Junius,  from  the  A.  S.  Juc-ian,  to  yoke;    to  join, 
to  add  ;    because,  perhaps,  a  jug  contained  the 
double  of  some  smaller  measure. 
Let  the  glasse  go  round. 
Let  the  quart-pot  sound. 
Let  each  one  do  as  he's  done  to  ; 
Avant,  ye  that  hug 
The  ahomhmhle  jug, 
'Mongst  us  Heteroclita  sunto. 

Beaumont.  Canto  in  the  Praise  of  Sack. 
And  how  does  the  confident  sinner  know,  but  the  grace  of 
God,  which  he  has  so  often  affronted  and  abused,  may  some 
time  or  other  desert,  and  give  him  up  to  the  sordid  tempta- 
tions of  the  ja^  and  the  bottle.— 5tia(A,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 
Nay,  why  so  monstrous  1  Is  it  told 
How  much  the  cyathus  would  hold  ? 
You  think  perhaps  it  was  a  mug, 
As  round  as  any  Ionian  ^'w*?. 

Byrom.  Horace.  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

JU'GGLE,  V. 


JU'GGLE,  t).  ^  Fr.Jougler;  It. 
Ju'ggle,  n.  I  Sp.  Jugar  dc  ma: 
Ju'ggler.  f  Gauchelen,  jochlen; 

Ju'ggling,  n.   )  chelen,  and  gochelen ; 


.  Giocolare ; 
manos  ;  Ger. 
Dut.  Gui- 
gochelen ;  most  pro- 
bably from  the  ge-wiglian,  to  guile,  to  beguile. 
(See  Guile.)  Somner  interprets  unglian,  to 
juggle,  to  use  sorcery,  to  cast  a  mist  before  ;  and 
ge-wiglung,  deceit,  fugling.  Junius  also  thinks 
jugler  may  be  referred  to  wiglen,  which  Somner 
too  interprets  a  juggler. 

To  guile,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  deceive, 

to  delude ;  to  practise  delusion ;  to  give  a  false 

iifir 


JUI 

colour  or  appearance  to ;  and  as  the  Spanish, 
Jugar  de  manos,  to  play  with  the  hand,  to  play- 
tricks  with  the  hand. 

Jogetour,  (see  the  first  quotation  from  Chaucer,) 
—in  the  "  old  Boke  "  from  Leland  written  Jocu- 
lar,— a  character,  as  Warton  observes,  often  con- 
founded or  made  the  same  with  the  Minstrell,  is 
in  Low  Lat.  Joculator,  or  Jogulator;  i.  e.  mimus, 
scurra,  (Du  Cange,)  a  mimic'k  or  buffoon;  and  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  Jocks.  But 
there  does  not  appear  any  sufficient  reason  for 
separating  the  mimus  from  the  artist  in  legerde- 
main, or  assigning  a  different  origin  to  their 
names. 

And  thci  sein  solhliche.  and  so  doth  the  Sarrasyns 

That  Jesus  was  bote  a  iogclour,  a  iaper  a  raonge  the 


And  a  sophistre  of  sorcerie.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  302. 

Tho  mightest  thou  see  these  liutours, 

Minstrales  and  eke  jogelours 

That  well  to  sing  did  her  ^ame.— Chaucer.  Rom.  of  thi  K. 

And  sayd,  He  lieth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  apparence  ymade  by  som  magike, 
A.S  jogelours  plaien  at  this  festes  grete. 

Id.  The  Squires  Tale,  v.  10,531. 
This  is  to  sayn,  to  make  illusion. 
By  swiche  an  apparence  or  joglerie 
(I  can  no  termes  of  astrologie) 
That  she  and  every  wight  shuld  wene  and  say. 
Tint  of  Bretaigne  the  rockes  were  away, 
Or  elles  they  were  sonken  under  ground. 

Xd.  The  Frankeleines  Tale,  V.  1!,57S. 
And  where  the  right  way  is  set  before  vs,  and  we  of  malice 
will  not  walk  therin,  God  cannot  but  let  the  deuil  play  with 
VS,  and  iuqgle  our  eyes  to  confirrae  vs  in  blindiiesse. 

Tgndall.  Wcrkes,  p.  401. 
Now  who  hath  plaied  a  feater  cast, 

Since  iugling  first  begonne? 

In  knitting  of  himselfe  so  fast, 

Himselfe  he  hath  vndoone. 

Vncertttine  Auctors.  Of  a  New  Married  Student. 

Why  should  we  build,  Castara,  in  the  aire 
Of  fraile  opinion  ?    Wiy  admire  as  faire. 
What  the  weake  faith  of  man  give  us  for  right? 
The  jugling  world  cheats  but  the  weaker  sight. 

Habinglon.  Castara,  pt.  ii, 

Fulco  resorted  to  one  John  of  Raumpayne,  a  sothsayer 
s.ni  jocular,  and  minstrelle,  and  made  hym  his  spi  to  Morice 
at  Whitington. — Leland.  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 


Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  lymiter. 
Or  like  a  gipsen,  or  a.juggeler. 

Spenser.  Mother  Huhberd's  Talc. 

You  go  about  to  pervert  so  sacred  and  so  glorious  a  law, 
with  your  fallacies  and  jugglings. 

Milton.  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

For  their  images,  some  of  them  were  brought  to  London, 
and  were  there,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  broken ;  that  they  might  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
juggling  impostures  of  the  monks. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  153S. 

I  think  we  may  freely  conclude  that  the  notion  of  a  God 
did  not  come  from  the  Court,  that  it  was  not  the  invention 
of  politicians,  and  a  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people  into 
obedience. — Tillotson,  vol.  i.  Ser.  I. 


The  bishops  after  this  time  had  the  same  apprehension 
of  the  dangerinto  which  religion  was  brought  by  the  jugglings 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  who  retained  their  affec 
tions  to  the  old  superstition  that  those  in  King  Edward's 
time  had.— Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1559. 

Or  is  he  only  the  Punch  of  the  Puppet-show,  to  speak  aa 
he  is  prompted  by  the  chief  iuggler  behind  the  curtain. 

Junius,  Let.  41. 

JU'GULAR.  Fr.  Veines jugulaires.  The  two 
throat  or  neck  veins. 

Yet  it  was  wondred  by  some  how  it  was  possible  he  [the 
Earl  of  Essex]  should  do  it  in  the  maimer  he  was  found, 
for  the  wound  was  so  deepe  and  wide,  that  being  cut  thro' 
the  gullet,  wind-pipe,  and  both  the  jugulars,  it  reach'd  to 
the  very  vertebrse  of  ye  neck,  so  that  the  head  held  to  it  by 
a  very  little  skin  as  it  viete.— Evelyn.  Mem.  vol.  i.  an.  1683, 


JUICE,  n.^  Fr.Jiw:;  It.  Si 
Ju'icEFUL.  \jugo,  from  the  La 
Ju'icELESs.  f  sug-erCf  to  suck; 
Ju'icY.  /  suck. 


JUICE,  n.^       Fv.Jiw:;    It.  Sugo;   Sp.  Xrigo, 

Lat.  Succus,  from 

Ju'icELESs.   ( sug-ere,  to  suck;   that  which  we 


J  U  M 
'Ilie  moisture   or   liquor  contained   in   plants, 
fruits ;  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

And  tho  she  toke  vnto  his  vse 
Of  herbes  of  all  the  best  ji/se, 
And  poured  it  in  to  his  wounde, 

Thatmade  hisveines  full  and  scunde. — Gower.  Con.A.h.v. 
Hippocrates  affyrmeth  the  fleshe  of  hartes  and  hyndes,  to 
be  of  yll  iii'/ce,  harde  of  digestion  and  drye. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Castel  of  Helth,  b.ii.  c.  8. 
For  thongh  like  withered  tree  that  wanteth  iui/ce, 

Shee  old  and  crooked  were,  yet  now  of  late 
As  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  flowre-deluce 
Shoe  was  become,  by  change  of  her 


Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 
But  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  break, 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd  will  pluck  such  choice. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v. 
Hydropic  humours  not  discernable  at  first  from  a  fair  and 
juicy  fleshiness  of  body. 

Id.  Animad.  upon  the  Jlemonstrants^  Defence, 
Beside  in  Med'cine  simples  had  that  power, 
That  none  need  then  the  planetary  hour 
To  help  their  working,  they  so  Jiiicefut  were. 

Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

To  her  we  owe. 

The  Indian  weed,  unknown  to  ancient  times. 
Nature's  choice  gift,  whose  acrimonious  fume 
Extracts  superfluous  juices,  and  refines 
The  blood  distemper'd  from  its  noxious  salts. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  i. 
■So  does  an  ivy,  green  when  old, 
'  •    And  sprouting  in  decay, 
Jn  jiciceless,  joyless  arms  infold, 
A  sapling  young  and  gay. 

Somerrile.  Canidia's  Epithalaminm. 
If  so,  yet  still  I  can  assure  our  safety. 
For  as  you  fear  my  softness  of  complexion, 
I'll  stain  it  with  the  juice  of  dusky  leaves. 
Or  yellow  berries,  which  this  various  wood 
From  tree  or  shrub  will  yield  me. — Mason.  FJfridi. 
Fat  unctuous  j«!C.'s  gorg'd  the  r.ank-fed  root ; 
Andplethories  of  s:i|i  1  i>.(li].  M  n-i  iriii. 
Hence,  where  the  lITi         '  I     i  i  ..a^  spread. 

The  rav'nous  dock  ui'  n  .  ^ut  liead. 

J,     .,    .    I      ,,       ,    ,'.~n:blcof  llicSoKsr. 

My  juicy  plums  for  thee  forbear  to  grow. 
For  thee  no  flow'r  unveil  its  charming  dies. 

Jaga.  The  Goldfinches. 

JU'LEP.  Fr.  JuJep;  It.  aiidrppe.  giuHbe; 
Sp.  Julepe ;  Barb.  Lat.  Jiilqm.i ;  i.e.  water 
sweetened  and  thickened  with  much  su'jar,  (  Skin- 
ner. )  Cotgrave  and  Holland  (ivith  little  difference 
of  arrangement)  call  it — . 

A  drink  made  either  of  distilled  waters  and 
syrops  mixed  together,  or  of  a  decoction  sweetened 
with  honey  or  sugar,  or  else  mingled  with  syrops, 
and  ministered  commonly  as  a  preparative  to 
open  the  passage  of  the  inward  parts,  and  to  fit 
the  huinours  for  a  purgation.     Milton  applies  it 


A  pleasant,  and,  at  the 
drink. 

A  drink  made  of  thyme,  with  honey  .and  vinogre,  in  man- 
ner otajiiteb  or  syrup,  curetli  the  greefe  of  the  midriflTe  and 
precordial!  parts  neare  unto  the  heart. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxi.  c.  21. 
Leo.  How  stands  the  enemy  ? 
Lieu.  Even  cool  enough  too  : 
For  to  say  truth  he  has  been  shrewdly  heated. 
The  gentleman  no  doubt  will  fall  to  his  jewlips. 

Beaum.  S,-  Flelch.  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  "■  sc.  2. 
And  first  behold  this  cordial  ;«7c/)  here. 
That  flames,  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  syrups  mix'd. 

Milton.  Comiis. 

JU'LY.     See  the  quotation  from  IIolLind. 
July-flower, — see  Gilliflower. 

Er  that  daies  eighte 

Were  passed  of  the  month  ofJuil,  befill. 

Cliaucer.  Tlie  Marchanies  Tale,  V.  10,008. 
Cffisar,  the  Dictator,  was  borne  at  Rome  (when  Caius  Mar- 
tins and  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  were  Consuls)  vpon  the 
fourth  day  before  the  Ides  of  Quintilis.  which  moneth,  after 
his  death,  was  by  virtue  of  the  L-iw  Antonia  called  for  that 

Holiind.  Suetonius,  Sup.  to  tlie  Beginning  of  C.J. Casar. 


time,  exhilarating 


JU'MBLE,  V.  ^       Perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Com- 

Ju'mble,  7!.         >J/cr,  (Lat.  Cumulare,)  to  heap 

Ju'mbi.ino,  n.    J  up,  to  throw  up  in  a  heap  or 

mass :  or  rather  a  dim.  oSjnmp.     Chaucer  writes 


JUM 
jomhre,  and  ,Sir  T .'Move^uwper .-  the  one  equiva- 
lent to  jumble ;  the  other,  to  jump  : — consequen- 
tially,— 

To  toss,  throw  or  shake  up  together — in  a  (con- 
fused) heap ;  to  mingle  or  confound  together. 


.Sumtimes,  to  vaunte  his  arte, 

A  boysterouse  basse  he  bounsed  out, 

And'iumbled  on  his  stringes.— Z>ran(,  b.  i.  Sat.  3. 

Now  the  reereward  had  no  roume  left  them  toward  the 
land  ;  and  thus  whiles  they  hastily  were  juinhled  together, 
the  fight  by  that  time  was  begun  in  the  right  wing  against 
AnnibnU.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  957. 

Had  the  world  been  coagmented  from  that  supposed  for- 
tuitous jumble;  this  hypothesis  had  been  tolerable. 

Glunvill.  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  c.  IS. 

So  that  the  grubs  therein  that  bred, 
Hearing  such  turmoil  over  head, 
Tliouglit  surely  they  bad  all  been  de.ad, 
So  fearful  was  the  jumbling.  Drayton.  Nymplddia. 

The  coach  jumbled  us  insensibly  into  some  sort  of  a  fami- 
liarity; and  we  had  not  moved  above  two  miles,  when  tlie 
widow  asked  the  captain  what  success  he  had  in  his  recruit- 
ing t— Spectator,  No.  132. 

"Ulien  bent  upon  some  smart  lampoon, 
WiU  toss  and  turn  your  brain  till  noon  ; 
"Wliich,  in  its  jumbtiugs  round  the  skull, 
Dilates  and  makes  the  vessel  full. 

Su'ift.  A  Panegyric  on  the  Dean. 


the  vulgar  tongue  ] 

Dut.  and  Ger.  Gumpen,  sal- 
tare,  exilire,  and  in  Svv.  Gump, 
nates,  clunes ;  Giimpa,  cursi- 
tare,  nates  jactando.  Skinner 
suggests  Gup,  (without  the  m,) 
from  (/o-up. 
A  jump  is  performed  by  first  depressing  the 
haunches,  and  bending  the  knees  and  ancle-bones, 
and  then  springing  upwards  by  the  reaction  of  the 
bended  joints. 

To  jump,  (met.) — to  come  or  go  at  a.  jump,  i.e. 
suddenly,  hastily,  without  seeing  tho  ground  to 
alight  upon,  at  a  risk  or  venture  ;  and  thus,  con- 
sequentially, to  risk,  to  venture. 

To  jump  together, — to  concur,  to  coincide  ;  to 
fall  in  with. 

Againe  nuber  so  the  letters  in  this  worde  eitKX>i<rio  ixa- 
\,Ka,  Ecclesia  Itatica,  that  is  the  Italian  Churche,  and  ye 
shall  finde  it  also  make  iump  six  hundred  sixty  sixe. 

Bale.  Pageant  of  Popes,  by  Studtey,  fol.  43. 

Let  vs  yet  further  see  how  his  diffinicion  of  the  churche 
and  hys  heresies,  wil  iumper  and  agree  together  among 
themseke.— Sir  T.More.   Worltes,  p.G12. 

If  thou  wouldcst  turne  things  faythfuUye 

And  do  not  imitate 
So  iumpingly,  so  precyselie 

And  step  for  step  so  strayfe. 

Drant.  Horace.  Arte  ./  Poetrye. 

Then  they  called  a  counsel],  where  they  jumped  with  one 
general!  accord  in  this  opinion. — Holland.  LiviDS,  p.  573. 

— That  preferre 

A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

To  iuinpe  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physicke, 

That's  sure  of  deatli  without  it. 

Sliakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

And  how  farre  at  a  view 

A  man  into  the  purple  sea,  may  from  a  hill  descrie ; 
So  firre  a  high-neighing  horse  of  heaven,  at  every  jumpc 
would  flie.  Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  v. 

Do  not  exceede 

The  prescript  of  this  scroule :  our  fortune  lyes 

Vpon  this  iumpc.Sliakes.   Antony  .^  Cleop.  Act  iv.  sc.  8. 

He  would  U5u.ally  say.  That  he  did  much  admire,  men 
should  quarrel  and  kill  themselves  for  the  honour  of  a  jump 
or  precedency,  or  some  such  like  toy  ;  but  never  so  much  as 
mind  the  striving  for  to  attain  unto  the  highest  pitch  of 
vertue.— A'or/A.  Plutarch,  p.  8. 

But  since  so  iumpe  vpon  this  bloodie  question, 
You  from  the  Polake  warres,  and  you  from  England 
Are  heere  arriued.  Stta/cespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  L 


My  selfe,  awhile,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 

And  bring  him  iumpe,  when  he  may  Cassio  finde 

Soliciting  his  wife.  Id.  Othello,  Act  ii. 


HiU'c  the  Popes  are  pleased  to  juggle,  as  the  fellow  used 
to  do,  who  bragged  how  far  he  could  jump  at  Rhodes,  wl.cre 
he  knew  no  man  had  seen  him. 

Brevint.  Saul  f,-  Samuel,  c.  10. 

No  indulgence  can  reprive  from  any  punishments  that  we 
can  see :  only  that  one  which  we  see  not,  the  being  tor- 
mented in  purgatory  for  sins  which  God  hath  forgiven ;  and 
there  on]y  my  jumpers  can  work  wonders,  and  their  indul- 
gences are  worth  gold. — Id.  lb. 

The  fidlera  strike  up  the  fandango.  In  an  instant,  as  if 
roused  from  the  slumbers  of  inchantment  by  the  magic 
touch  of  a  fairy's  wand,  every  body  started  up,  and  the  whole 
of  the  house  resounded  with  the  uproar  of  clapping  of  hands, 
footing, ^'kot^/b;/,  and  snapping  of  fingers. 

Sicinburne.  Spain,  Let.  29. 

JU'NCATE,  or  ^      It.  Givncata;  Vv.JoncMe ; 

Jl'.nket,  n.  Sf  V.  \  milk    or   cream-cheese,   so 

Jl'nketing,  n.  J  called  because  carried  intra 
ym\vaea.juncea.  (\t.  Giunco ;  Fr.  Jonc,  a  rush,) 
Menage.  Quia  in  junceis  calathis  circumfertur, 
(  Skinner. )  Cotgrave  calls  it  a  green  cheese,  or 
fresh  cheese  made  of  milk  without  any  rennet, 
and  served  in  a  frail  oi  green  rushes.  It.  Felcialu, 
is  also  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  cheese  served  in 
the  leaves  of  the/era,  (felce.) 

To  go  ajuncatmg,  in  some  parts  of  England,  is 
still  merely  to  go  and  partake  of  njuncate.  The 
word  is  extended  to  any  delicacy  or  feasting ;  to 
a  festive  entertainment.      And  to  junket, — 

To  feast,  or  treat  with  a  feast. 

If  thou  wilt  permit  the  knackes  and  iunkets  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, the  royal!  dyshes  of  the  philosophers,  &  the  vnsa- 
uerye  potage  of  the  phariseis  to  be  serued  in,  then  shal  it 
be  ieopardye,  lest  the  bread  of  the  Ghospell  saner  not. 

Udal.  Marlce,  c.  S. 


Coe  straighte,  and  take  with  thee,  to  witn 
Sixe  of  thy  fellowes  of  the  best  array. 

And  beare  with  you  both  wines  and  iunca 
And  bid  him  eate. — Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 


But  still  in  pleasure  sitting  with  excess. 

His  s3.voryjuiilcets  tasted  with  delight. 
Ne'er  can  that  glutton  appetite  suppress. 

Where  ev'ry  dish  invites  a  liqu'rish  sight. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,\j.vl. 

As  touching  all  other  dates,  they  seeme  to  be  the  common 
and  vulgar  sort,  simply  called  dates ;  and  yet  both  the 
Syrians  and  King  Juba  hold  them  for^K»?Are/«andbanketting 
dishes.— J/u^teni  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  4. 

We  shall  be  put  to  it  perforce,  to  drink  round  in  our  turn, 
and  to  answer  every  one's  challenge,  to  reserve  (I  say)  a 
place  in  our  bodies,  both  for  meats,  and  also  for  fine  cates 
and  juniietting  dishe 


-Id.  Plutarcli, 


You  can  junket  together  at  nights  upon  your  own  proj, 
when  the  rest  of  the  house  are  abed  ;  and  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  every  fellow-servant  your  friend. 

Sicift.  Directions  to  Seri-unli. 

He  had  the  gallantry  to  tell  me,  that  at  a  late  jnn!.-ct 
which  he  was  invited  to,  the  motion  being  made,  and  the 
question  being  ptit,  'twas  by  maid,  wife  and  widow  resolv'd, 
nemine  conlradicenle,  that  a  young  sprightly  journeyman  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  their  way  of  business. 

Spectator,  No.  29S. 

The  neighbours  have  told  me,  that  in  my  absence  our 
m.iid  has  let  in  the  spruce  servants  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
junketings,  while  my  girl  played  and  romned  even  in  the 
street.— /if.  No.  «6. 

The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling,  or  junketting  upon 
the  altar,  which  had  been  used,  and  by  that  use  consecrated 
to  the  celebration  of  a  more  spiritual  and  divine  repast. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  7. 

JU'NCTION.|      g^^j^,,. 

Jli  NCTURE.  ) 

JUNE.  Fr.  Juin  y  It.  Giugtw ;  Sp.  Junio ;  Lat. 
Junius.  Vossius  produces  three  etymologies,  giving 
the  preference  to  no  one  of  the  three  ;  first,  (from 
Varro)  a  junioribus ;  secondly,  a  Junone ;  and 
thirdly,  a  jungciido. 

At  length  bee  [King  John]  appointed  to  meete  with  the 
barons  in  a  meddowe  betwixt  Stanes  and  Windsore,  which 
I  apoointment  hee  obserued,  and  there  graunted  the  liberties, 
I  without  anie  difficultie,  the  charter  wliereof  is  dated  :  Giuen 
!  by  our  hand  in  Runningmede,  betwixt  Staines  and  Wind- 
I  sore,  the  16.  of  June,  the  17.  of  our  raigne,  vnto  which  al. 
the  whole  regime  was  sworne.— S/oice.  K.John,  an.  1215. 

JU'NIOR,  n.  \      Lat.  Junior,  contracted  from 
Ju'.NioR,  adj.    \  juvenior,    the    comparative     of 
juvenis,  young. 
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Not  one  of  fhern,  but  ho  thinketh  himself  to  haiie  had  a 
preat  iniurie  dooen  vnto  him,  if  he  goe  on  the  lefte  hand  of 
an  other  y'  semeth  to  be  his  iunior  or  inferiour. 

Udal.  Luke,  c.  14. 

Yet  do  they  afford  ovir  junior  capacities  a  frequent  occa- 
sion of  error,  setiing  impressions  in  our  tender  memories 
which  our  advanced  judgements  generally  neglect  to  ex- 
punge.—5ro«i«.   Vulgar  Errours,  b.  i.  c.  9. 


If  there's  such  pow' 
To  make  one  ventu 
What  could  Canary  do 


upon 


On  Clnrct. 


The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 
Are  tortur'd  with  suspence  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd  to  stand  between  : 
The  screen  remov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling ; 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 

On  t/ie  Dealli  ofS-wift. 

JU'NIPER.  Fr.  Genevre ;  It.  Ginehro ;  Sp. 
Enebro ;  Lat.  Juniperun,  from  junior,  and  parcre, 
to  bring  forth,  (Vossius;)  "because  as  his  first 
berries  be  ripe,  it  hringeth  forth  younger  anA  junior 
berries  to  them,"  (Minshew.) 

Sweet  is  the  junipere,  but  sharpe  his  boush. 

Spenser,  Son.  20. 
And  with  glasse  stills,  and  sticks  ot  juniper. 
Raise  the  black  spright  that  burnes  not  with  the  fire. 

Bp.Hall,  b.  iii.  Sat.  4. 


Cor.  Our  woods  with  juniper  and  chesnuts  crown'd, 
With  falling  fruit  and  berries  paint  the  ground ; 
And  lavish  Nature  laughs,  and  strows  her  stores  around. 
Dnjdcn,  Past.  7. 


■lUNK.  Sp.Junco;  U.  Giunco.  A  large  ship 
of  burden,  of  common  use  in  the  Indies.  Unless, 
(says  Skinner,)  which  is  very  probable,  the  word 
be  of  Indian  origin,  I  should  derive  it,  with  Min- 
slievv,  either  from  the  Lat.  Juncus,  because  this 
ship  resembles  a  rush,  (longa  cauda  ^Mncum  semu- 
latur,)  or — a.jungcndo. 

China  also,  and  the  great  Atlantis,  (that  you  call  America,) 
which  have  now  but  jiinirs  and  canoas,  abounded  then  in 
tall  ships.— Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 

JUNK.  Perhaps  from  the  preceding  junk,- 
applied  to, — . 

A  piece  of  some  length  and  thickness. 

The  word  is  commonly  used  by  shipwrights  to 
express  remnants  of  cables  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which,  after  having  been  untwisted,  are  applied  to 
various  uses,  for  mats,  calking  ships,  &c. 

The  stem  is  knotty,  and,  being  cut  into  small  junlis  and 
planted,  young  sprouts  shoot  up  from  each  knob. 

Grair.ger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  i.  Note. 
'WTiaf  of  the  cane 

Remains,  and  much  the  largest  part  remains 

Cut  into  junA-s  a  yard  In  length,  and  tied 

In  small  light  bundles.  Id.  II,.  b.  iii. 

JU'NTO,  or  )      Sp.  Junto,  from  the  Lat.  Jimr- 
Ju'ncto.  (  ^(.s,  joined. 

A  band  or  knot  of  people  ;  a  combination  or 
confederacy. 


No,  one  brazen  wall,  one  diocesan  bishop,  will  better 
defend  this  enclosed  garden  of  the  church,  than  ajunclo  of 
five  hundred  shrubs,  than  all  the  quicksets  of  Geneva,  and 
all  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  presbytery. 

Soul/i,  vol.  vii.  Ser.  4. 
The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  .ippear'd. 
In  dark  cabals  and  mighty  juntos  met ; 
And  now  they  whisper'd  close,  now  shrugging  rear'd 
Th'  important  shoulder :  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  1. 

I'VORY,  ?j.  I     Fr.Ivoire!     It.  Avorio ,     Lat. 

I'voRV,  orf/.  ^  Ebur,  from  barms,  an  elephant, 
so  called  from  0ap-vs,  heavy,  ob  yravitatem,  on 
account  of  its  great  loeight. 

The  tooth  of  the  elephant. 

For  ivory-black,  see  the  quotation  from  Boyle. 
VOL.  I. 
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His  felaw  had  a  staf  tipped  with  horn,  ; 

A  pair  of  tables  all  of  ivory. 

■Chaucer.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7324. 

And  with  a  roset  youth  his  eies  and  countnaunce  ouer- 

cheard, 
And  white  as  burnisht  iuenj  fine  his  neck  and  hands 

appear'd.  Phaer.  Virgin.  jEneidas,  b.  i. 

The  doubtfuU  maid,  seeing  her  selfe  descrjde. 

Was  all  abasht,  and  her  pure  iiwnj 
Into  a  cleare  carnation  suci'Iaine  dyde. 

Sptuser.  Faerie  Queene.  b.  iii  c.  3. 
He,  back  returning  by  the  yuorie-dore, 

Remounted  vp  as  light  as  cheerful  larke, 
And  on  his  little  wings  the  dreame  he  bore 
In  haste  vnto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afore. 

Id.  lb.  b.  i.  c.  1 . 

Yet  may  our  eminent  painters  count  that  black,  which 

they  call  irorg-oiack,  the  perfectest  that  has  been  hitherto 

employed  in  their  art.    Ana  this  sable  may  be  made  of  ivory, 

without  addition,  only  by  burning  it  awhile  in  a  close  pot. 

Boyle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  487. 

As  pliant  liands  in  shapes  refin'd 

Rich  iv'ry  carve  and  smooth. 
His  laws  thus  mould  each  ductile  mind. 
And  every  passion  sooth. 

Jones.  A  Turkish  Ode.  Of  Mesiki. 

JUR,?;.)      i.  e.  to/nr,  (qv.) 

JuR,  n.    )      To  strike  harshly  against. 

Crabs,  when  they  be  affraid,  will  recule  backward  as  fast 
as  they  went  forward.  They  will  fight  one  with  another, 
and  then  yee  shall  see  them  j«rre  and  butt  with  their  homes 
[adversis  cornibus  incursantcs]  like  ramnies. 

Holland.  Plinie.  h.ix.c.30. 

By  that  time  that  the  multitude  ran  thither  in  great  num- 
bers, and  presented  themselves  readie  to  defend,  the  ramme 
va.s  jarring  also  at  the  other  part.— /rf.  Lieivs,  p.  in;"-. 

And  so  [they]  held  it  fast,  that  by  returning  backe  a^aine 
it  should  not  gather  new  strength,  nor  be  able  with  thick 
iurres  and  pushes  [densis  assultibus]  forcibly  to  strike  the 
walls  to  any  purpose. — Id.  Ammianus,  p.  161. 

JURA'TE.     Lat.  Jiirare,  juratum,  to  swear. 
Any  one  sworn,  (sc. )  to  give  evidence,  to  ad- 
minister justice,  &c. 

O  mercyfull  God,   how  manye  men  be  in  this  re.alme, 

■whiche  be  borryble  swerers,  and  commune  iuraies  periured. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governotr,  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Opyn  your  gates,  we  comiraunde  you  in  the  name  of 
the  kyng ;  the  watchmen  sayde,  Sirs,  the  kayes  be  within 
the  towne  with  the  iurates 

Berners,  Froissart.  Cronycle,  vol.  i.  c.  194. 


n]  for  Jersey,  to  Helier  de  Carteret,  John 
Clark,  Clement  Lemprier,  Esqrs.  &c. ;  Laurence  Hampton, 
jurats.—Strgpe.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1551. 

JURI'DICAL.  ^  Fr.  Juridique ;  It.  and 
Juri'dically.  I  Sp.  Juridico  ,-  Lat.  Juridi- 
JuRisDi'cTiON.  I  cus,  juridicialis  ;  jus,  juris, 
JtRisDi'cTiVE.  Vand  dicere,  to  declare  the 
Jirispru'dence.  I  law,  to  administer  justice. 
Jurispru'dent.  Of  or    pertaining    to  the 

Jl'rist.  j  administration   of    the  law ; 

to  courts  of  law  or  justice. 

Jurisdiction,  Fr. — authority  or  power  to  admi- 
nister justice,  and  execute  the  laws. 

Jurisprudence,  Fr.. — the  skill  or  knowloilge  of 
laws. 

Than  had  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction. 

Chaucer.  The  Freres  Tale,  v.  C902. 

The  wisest  and  best  learned  haue  ajrec-d  vpon  three 
[issues]  only  and  no  lesse,  the  which  are  tliese  following. 

{1.  Coniecturall. 
2.  Legall. 
3.  Juridicatl. 
Wilson.  Arteof  lihetoriqup,  p.  90. 

He  made  Decius  Brutus  a  noble  yong  gentilman  admyrall 
of  his  nauie  and  of  the  French  fleete  whiche  he  had  assem- 
bled from  amonge  the  Pictones  &  Santones,  and  the  rest  of 
the  nations  under  the  Romaiie  iurisdietion. 

GulJinge.  Ciesar,  fol.  72. 

That  which  sounds  as  a  deniall  in  the  accused,  is  nothing 
else  but  a  professed  referring  himself  to  ajuridicall  trial  of 
that  fact,  which  he  is  not  bound  to  confess. 

Bp.  Hall.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  2.  c.  8. 

And  if  the  censor,  in  his  moral  episcopacy,  being  to  judge 
most  in  matters  not  answerable  by  writ  or  action,  could  not 
use  an  instrument  so  gross  and  bodily  as  jurisdiction  is, 
how  can  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  manage  the  corpulent 
and  secular  trial  of  bill  and  process  in  things  merely  spiri- 
tual ?  Or  could  that  Roman  office,  without  this  juridical 
swoid  or  saw,  strike  such  a  reverence  of  itself  into  the  most 
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utidauntcd  liearts,  as  with  one  single  dash  of  ignominy  to 

put  all  the  senate  and  knighthood  of  Rome  into  a  tremble  ! 

Milton.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

To  interpose  a  jurisdictive  power  over  the  inward  and 
irremediable  disposition  of  man,  to  command  love  and  sym- 
pathy, to  forbid  dislike  against  the  guiltless  instinct  of 
Nature,  is  not  within  the  province  of  any  law  to  reach,  and 
were  indeed  an  unconiraodious  rudeness,  not  a  just  power. 
Id.  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  c.21. 

This  person  [John  Jones]  being  entred  and  settled  in  a 
jurist's  place,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.— ICood.  Alhenm  Oxon,  vol.  i, 

A  family  seems  to  become  a  little  kingdom,  and  a  king- 
dom to  be  but  a  great  family.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  this 
paternal  jurisdiction  in  its  successions,  and  with  the  help  of 
accidents,  may  have  branched  out  into  the  several  heads  of 
government  commonly  received  in  the  schools. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  On  the  Orig.  and  Nature  of  Government. 

The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  were 
a  sort  of  state  apart,  within  the  state  itself,  having  ajuris' 
diction  independent  (as  th.ey  pretended,  and  were  usually 
allowed  in  that  age)  upon  the  secular  power. 

/(/.  An  Introd.  to  the  History  of  England. 

The  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom ;  in  juridical  cori- 
struction,  never  dies. 

Burke.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

But  the  members  of  this  court  [of  judicature]  being  them- 
selves, like  others,  obnoctious  to  justice;  and  it  being  un- 
suitable to  their  dignity  to  come  juridically  before  their 
inferiors ;  it  was  thought  most  agreeable  to  equity,  that  they 
should  be  tried  by  their  peers,  in  their  own  court. 

Warburton.  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

But  at  present,  by  the  long  uniform  usage  of  many  ages, 
our  kings  have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to  the 
judges  of  their  several  courts :  which  are  the  grand  deposi 
taries  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  have 

and  established  riih's,  whirli  the  crown  itself  cannot  no\r 
alter  but  by  act  of  Parli.nmeiit. 

,  Bhtckstone.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

All  this  body  of  old  con''".tions,  composing  the  vast  and 
voluminous  collection  called  the  corps  diplomatique,  forms 
the  code  or  statute  law,  as  the  methodized  reasonings  of  the 
great  publicists  and  jurists  form  the  digests  and  jttrispru- 
dence  of  the  Cliristian  world. 

Burlce.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  2. 

Adieu !  I  [West]  am  going  to  my  tutor's  lectures  on  one 
Puflendorfl;  a  very  jui  isprudent  author  as  you  shall  read  on 
a  summer's  day.— Gray.   Il'orks,  woli.  Let.  11. 

It  has  ever  been  the  method  of  publick  ji/ri'.rfs  to  draw  a 
great  part  of  the  analofries  on  which  they  form  the  law  of 
nations,  from  the  principles  of  law  whicli  prevail  in  civil 
community. — Burke.  On  a  Itcgicidc  Peace,  Let.  1. 

The  university  of  Oxford  has  for  more  than  a  century  so 
thoroughly  seen,  that  in  her  statutes  she  appoints,  that  one 
of  the  three  questions  to  be  annually  discussed  at  the  act 
by  the  jurisl-inccptors  shall  relate  to  the  common  law. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  Introd.  s.  I. 


JU'ROR.'^       Juror, — irom  jurarc,   to  swear, 
Jl'rv.  >one  who  swears;  jury,  (Fr.JurHc,) 

Ji'RVM.iN.  )  —the  collective  body  of  jurors. 

IFirst  Cayphas  plaves  the  priest,  and  Herode  sits  as  king, '. 

Pylate  the  judge,  Judas  thejurour  verdict  in  doth  bring. 

Gascoigne.  Floicers.  lileniories. 

For  in  good  faith  I  neuer  saw  the  daye   yet,  but  that 
I  durst  as  wel  trust  y«  truth  of  one  iudge  as  of  two  iuries. 

Sir  r.  More.   Workes,  p.  tiS3. 
Then,  ^ewtie  jurors,  good  men,  and  elect, 
As  you  your  safeties  carefully  respect. 
If  Love's  sweet  music,  and  his  blissful  cheer. 
E'er  touch'd  your  hearts,  or  mollify'd  your  ear, 
Tender  the  case,  and  evermore  tbs  wed 
Shall  praise  your  conscience  both  at  board  and  bed, 

Drayton.  The  Owr. 

Yong  men  must  line,  you  are  grand  iurcrs,  are  ye? 
Weel  iure  ye  ifaith,— 5/ih/.cs.  1  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Actii.  so. 2. 

Therefore  ajurie  was  impanel'd  straight. 
T'  enquire  of  them,  whether  by  force  or  sleiL'ht, 
Or  their  owne  guilt,  they  were  awav  cnnu.iid. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiicciir,  b.  vi.  c.  7. 


It  is  probable,  these  twelve  men  judged  all  cases  upon 
evidence  of  matter  of  fact,  and  then  gave  their  sentence,  and 
appointed  penaUies  eccording  to  what  they  esteemed  most 
agreeable  to  justice  and  equity,  so  as  the  twelve  men  were 
at  first  both  jurors  and  judges. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  An  Introd.  to  the  History  of  England. 

It  is  true,  the  terms  of  jury  and  verdict  were  introduced 
by  the  Normans,  with  mnny  others  in  the  style  and  practice 
of  our  laws;  but  the  trials  by  twelve  men,  with  that  essen- 
tial circumstance  of  tlieir  unanimous  agreement,  was  not 
only  used  among  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  but  is  known  tO 
7K 
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teas  ancient 
Icinsdom,  whi 
ill  the  Nortli- 


J VST,  adj. 
.It.sT,  ad. 

Ju'STlCE. 

Jc'sTICER. 

JUSTI'CIARV. 

Ju'sTIFY,  V. 

Ju'sTIFIAELE. 

Ju'STIFIABLENESS. 

Ju'sTIFIAIibV. 

Justifica'tion. 

Ju'STlFIER. 
JU'STIFYING,  n. 
JU'STLY. 
Ju'STNESS. 


eden,  as  any  records  or  trarlitions  of  that 
IS  the  l;rst  seat  of  the  Gothic  dominions 
parts  of  Europe,  and  it  still  renDains  in 

!  History  of  England. 

A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  concludes,  that  because 
Borne,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  liberties,  there- 
fore those  of  England  in  time  must  perish,  should  have 
recollected  that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  time 
when  their  liberties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to  the  trial  by 
jury. — Btackstojie.  Commentaries,  b.  iii.  c.  23. 

Here  therefore  a  competent  number  of  sensible  and  upright 
jiinimcti.  chosen  by  lot  from  among  those  of  the  middle  rank, 
will  he  found  the  best  investigators  of  truth,  and  the  surest 
guardians  of  public  justice.— /</.  Il>. 

Fr.. Juste;  U.Glusto;  Sp. 
Justo ;  Lat.  Justus,  which 
Vossius  derives  from  jus, 
and  Tooke  from  juh-ere, 
jussus,  to  command.  Jus- 
tum,  just, — 

Commanded,  (sc. )  by  the 
laws  of  God ;  by  the  laws  of 
human  authorities  acting  in 
conformity  to  those  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  the  nature 
of  man.  And,  consequen- 
tially,— our  notions  oi  just 
depending  upon  our  inter- 
pretation of  those  laws; — 

A  just  man  is  one  who  acts,  in  a  manner, — and 
a  just  action  that,  which  is — 

Obedient  and  conformable  (in  the  words  of 
Hooker,  b.  i.  s.  16,)  to  "the  Law,  which  He  [God] 
hath  made  for  His  creatures  to  keepe  ;  the  Law 
whereunto  by  the  light  of  reason  men  finde  them- 
selues  bound  in  that  they  are  men ;  the  Law 
which  they  make  by  composition  for  multitudes 
and  politique  societies  of  men  to  be  guided  by; 
the  Law  which  belongeth  vnto  each  nation ;  the 
Law  that  concerneth  the  fellowship  of  all ;  and 
lastly,  the  Law  which  God  Himselfe  hath  super- 
naturally  revealed."  It  is  equivalent,  in  common 
speech,  to — 

Equitable,  honest,  righteous,  upright,  fair,  vir- 
tuous, incorrupt. 

Any  thing  may  be  said  to  be  just,  which  is  con- 
formable to  or  consistent  with  established  enact- 
ment or  usage ;  proportionate  or  adapted  to  usual 
standard  ;  and,  thus,  regular,  proportionate,  accu- 
rate, exact. 

Justice,  justicer,  justiciary, — one  who  administers 
or  is  appointed  to  administer  Justice,  law. 

To  justify,  {juste  fieri,) — to  be  or  become  or 
cause  to  lie  just ;  to  do  or  cause  to  do  justly ;  to 
free  or  clear,  or  absolve  from  injustice, — from 
charged  or  imputed  injustice,  wrong,  guilt,  sin ; 
to  affirm,  prove  or  shew  to  he  just  j  to  vindicate. 
Pilatiis  he  sende  thider,  here  jiistise  to  be  there, 
Forto  holde  hem  harde  y  now,  as  heo  wel  wurthi  were. 

ie.  Gloucester,  p.  64. 
Therfor  was  the  dome  g>'uen  thorgh  thejuslise. 
To  exile  the  erle  Godwyn,  his  sonnes  &  alle  hise. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  5S. 
Thider  biboued  him  nede,  to  set  that  lond  in  pes, ' 
For  foles  haf  no  drede,  that  long  is  jusliseles.— Id.  p.  245. 

And  thenne  he   corseth  the  kyng  and  all  the  kynges 

Suche  lawes  to  lere.  laborers  to  greve. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  145. 

And  he  schal  go  bifore  him  in  the  spiryte  and  vertu  of 
Helye :  and  be  schal  turne  the  hertis  of  the  fadris  to  the 
sonis,  and  men  out  of  bileeve  to  the  prudence  of  just  men, 
to  make  redy  a  perfyt  puple  to  the  hoti.—  Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  I. 

And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  &  power  of  Helias, 
to  tourne  the  hertes  of  y  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
vnbeleuers  to  y  wysedome  of  ye  juste  me :  to  make  ye  people 
redy  for  y«  Lorde.— Bi6/i;,  1551.  /«. 

Lyue  sobreli  and  justli  and  piteuousli  in  this  world, 
abidynge  the  blessid  hope  and  the  comyng  of  the  glorie  of 
the  greet  God  and  of  our  Sauyour  lesu  Ciist. 

Wiclif.  Tytc, 


JUS 

To  whiche  it  schal  be  arettid  that  bileuen  in  him  that 
reiside  oure  Lord  Uiesu  Crist  fro  deeth,  which  was  bitaken 
for  cure  synnes  &  roos  aghen  for  o\ixe  jitstijiijug. 

Wiclif.  Rom.  c.  4. 

To  whome  it  shall  be  counted  for  ryghteousnes,  so  we 
beleue  on  hym  that  raysed  vp  Jesus  our  Lord  from  death  ; 
whiche  was  delyuered  for  oure  synnes,  and  rose  agayne  for 
to  iusiifi/e  vs.— Bible,  1551.  Id. 

Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence  : 

He  semed  swiche.  bis  wordes  were  so  wise. 

Justice  he  was  fill  often  in  assise. 


The  high  God  of  his  iuslice, 
The  like  foiile  horrible  vice. 
Of  homicide  he  hath  forbede 

By  Moyses.  as  it  was  bede.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

Of  Jupiter  thus  I  fynde  ywrite. 
How  whilom  that  he  would  wife 
Vpon  the  pleintes,  whiche  he  herde 
Amonge  the  men,  howe  that  it  ferde. 
As  other  wronge  condicion 

To  do  iustificacion.  Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

This  iusticinry  was  so  feared,  that  all  rebellion  was  ba- 
nished and  sedicion  suppressed.— /fa/;.  Hen.  V.  an.  10. 

First,  brethren,  you  must  graunt,  that  we  haue  a  Christ  or 
no  Christ :  a  Redemer  or  no  Redemer  :  a  iustifier  or  no 
iustifler.—Fryih.   Workes,  p.  16. 

Was  dwelling  in  this  sheere 
A  man  of  worthie  fame  : 

Ajustieer  for  his  desart, 


Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  lovo 

Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 

Single,  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 

Assur'd  me,  and  still  assure.         Milton.  Par.  Lost,  b. 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 

Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 

And  ignominie.  Id.  lb.  b.  vi. 

And  just  in  time  thou  com'st  to  have  a  view 

Of  his  great  power.  Id.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii. 

Direct  against  which  opeu'd  from  beneath, 

Just  o're  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  the  Earth.— 7i/.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii 

Who  so  vpon  himselfe  will  take  the  skill 
True  justice  vnto  people  to  diuide. 

Had  need  of  mighty  hands  for  to  fulfill 

That,  which  he  doth  with  righteous  doome  decide. 
And  for  to  maister  wrong  and  puissant  pride. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c. 


the  bench,  but  the  foot-pace,  and  precincts,  and 
purprise  thereof,  ought  to  be  preserved  without  scandall  and 
corruption. — Bacon.  Ess.  Of  Judicature. 

To  those  shires  he  constituted  j«s(icM  and  sheriffs,  called 
gerefas  and  shyrgerefas,  the  office  of  those  two  being  before 

Drayton.  Paly-Olbion,  s.  11.  Selden.  Illustrations. 
Besides,  the  now  ripe  wrath  (deferr'd  till  now 

Of  that  sure  and  unfailing  justicer. 

That  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow, 

And  to  incorporate  with  right  so  far. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  v. 

Wlien  the  people  heard  Aristides  answer,  they  willed 

Themistocles  to  let  his  device  alone,  whatsoever  it  were  :  so 

great  justicers  were  the  Athenians,  and  so  much  did  they 

trust  Aristides'  wisdom  and  equity  besides. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  284. 
From  this  beginning  having  run  through  many  degrees  of 
honours,  he  mounted  up  to  this  dignitie  of  praefecture,  or 
justiceship. — Holland.  Ammianns,  p.  51. 

O  Saviour,  the  glittering  palaces  of  jtiouA  justiciaries  are 
not  for  thee  ;  thou  lovest  the  lowly  and  ragged  cottage  of  a 
contrite  heart. — Bp.  Hall.  Cont.  Zaccheus. 
Should  but  the  king  Ms  justice-hood  employ. 
In  setting  forth  of  such  a  solemn  toy. 
How  would  he  firk,  like  Adam  Overdo, 
Up  and  about. — B.  Jonson.  Expostulat.  with  Iniyo  Jones. 

'Tis  strange  those  times  which  brought  such  hands  for 

Had  not  bred  tongues  to  make  good  any  side  ; 
And  that  no  prostituted  conscience  stood, 
Any  injustice  to  ba\e  justify'd. 

Daniel.  Civil  JVars,  b.  vii. 
To  shewe  at  this  time  his  righteousnesse,  that  he  might  be 
iust,  and  a  iustijier  of  him  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

Bible,  1583.  Rom.  iii.  26. 

And  pettish  Jonas,  after  he  had  beene  cooled  in  the  belly 

of  the  whale,  and  the  sea,  yet  will  be  bearing  God  downe  in 

an  argument  to  Ihe  justifying  of  his  idle  choler, — I  doe  well 

to  be  angry  to  the  death. — Bp.  Hall.  The  Great  Impostor. 

It  is  justifiable  by  Cccsar,  that  they  used  to  shave  all  ex- 
cept their  head  and  upper  lip,  and  wore  very  long  hair ;  but 
in  their  old  coins  I  see  no  such  thing  warranted. 

Drayton.  Poly-Otbion,  s.  8.  Selden.  Illuslralions. 
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First,  our  position  is  only  affirmative  implying  the  jusli- 
fiablenessc  and  holynesse  of  an  episcopall  calling,  without 
any  further  implication. — Bp-  Halt.  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Vou  bring  the  confessions  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
churches,  averring  the  truth  and  justifiablenesse  of  their 
own  government. — Id.  Dcf.  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

For  liberty  of  franke  speech,  being  a  part  of  justification 
and  defence  in  law,  is  allowed  to  use  great  words  for  plea. 
Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  250. 

We  may  not  tliinke  the  justnesse  of  each  acte 

Such,  and  no  other  than  euent  doth  form  it, 

Nor  once  delect  the  courage  of  our  minds. 

Shakespeare.  Trail.  8;  Cres.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Would  it  become  a  just  governor  to  permit  his  rebellious 
subjects,  those  who  contemn  bis  laws,  to  persecute  such  as 
were  obedient  to  bim,  with  a  kind  of  scorn  and  violence, 
stripes,  imprisonments,  torments,  and  death  itself;  and 
that  for  this  very  reason,  because  they  were  willing  to  do 
their  duties,  and  to  observe  the  laws  ?  Would  it  be  a  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  such  a  ruler  to  say,  that  one  of  these  had 
received  sufficient  punishment  in  the  very  commission  of 
such  crimes  *,  and  that  the  other  had  a  sufficient  reward, 
both  of  doing  his  duty,  and  in  his  suffering  for  it?  what 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the 
wise  ends  of  government. — Wilkins.  Nat.  Rel.  b.  i.  c.  2. 

We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning  men. 

But  .;■;«(  peep  up,  and  then  pop  down  again. 

Dryden.  An  Epilogue  for  the  King's  House. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  him  repeat  his  con- 
fession In  a  court  of  judicature  :  so  he  was  brought  Into  the 
justiciary  court,  upon  an  Indictment  for  the  crime,  to  which 
It  was  expected  he  should  plead  guilty. 

Strype.  Memorials.  King  Charles,  an.  1678. 

So  that,  instrumentality,  with  some,  in  the  business  of 
justification,  attribute  to  one  single  act  of  credence.  Is  by 
this  ascribed  to  the  whole  aggregate  series  of  Gospel  obedi- 
ence, as  being  that  which  gives  us  a  title  to  a  perfect 
righteousness  without  us,  by  which  alone  we  sia-'aA  justified 
before  God. — South,  vol.  iii.  Ser.  4. 

It  is  evident,  that  no  man  amongst  us  can  justifiably  plead 
weakness  of  conscience  in  that  sense,  in  which  their  con- 
sciences are  weak,  whom  St.  Paul  deals  with  either  in  that 
Epistle  of  his  to  the  Romans,  or  in  this,  to  the  Corinthians. 
Id.  lb.  Ser.  5. 

He  said,  that  there  were  none  of  them  but  had  been  guilty 
of  telling  lies  at  some  time  or  other,  or  else  they  were  not 
men,  hut  justifiers  of  themselves  and  hypocrites;  and  so 
flung  away  to  the  alehouse,  his  common  retreat. 

Strype.  Life  of  Parker,  an.  1566. 

Tis  not  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  but  the  skill  of  the  dis- 
putant that  keeps  otf  a  baffle;  not  the  justness  of  a  cause, 
but  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  that  must  win  the  field. 

South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  4. 

Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  execution  which  is  dono 
by  this  passion,  represent  the  fair  sex  as  basilisks  thai 
destroy  with  their  eyes ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Cowley  has  with 
gres.ter  justness  of  thought  compared  a  beautiful  woman  to 
a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow  from  every  part. 

Spectator,  No.  377. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  that  God  has  a 
right ;  as  it  is  also  to  say,  that  God  is  just.  For  nothing  is 
ordered,  directed,  or  commanded  concerning  God. 

Tooke.  Die.  of  Pur  ley,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

How  Proserpine  lately  was  chuckling  to  think 

She  had  just  caught  you  napping  on  Phlegethon's  brink. 
Cambridge.  To  Osias  Humphrey,  Esq. 

Justice  is  twofold,  namely  general  or  strict  justice,  which 
consists  in  observing  the  laws,  and  the  aim  of  which  Is 
public  good  ;  and  particular  jus/ice  or  equity,  which  aims  at 
the  good  of  individuals,  and  is  then  observed,  when  one 
obtains  no  more  good,  and  suffers  no  more  evil,  than  is 
agreeable  to  humanity  and  common  sense. 

Beatlie.  Moral  Science,  pt.  iii.  c.  2. 

His  [Stephen]  brother  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  by  adding  to  it  the  place  of  his  chief /«s/!C!Hiy, 
the  king  [Henry  I.]  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Europe,  and  of  extending  an 
unlimited  Influence  over  the  clergy  and  people. 

Burke.  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  ill.  c.  5. 

Isaias  speaks  of  times  when  miracles  should  be  performed, 
and  of  a  person  who  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and 
cause  the  lame  to  walk,  and  heal  the  diseased  ;  which  when 
Christ  performed,  he  might  justly  affirm  that  he  was  the 
person  promised  by  the  prophet. 

Jortin.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 

JUST,  or      ^       Fr.   Jouster,-     It.    Gioslrare ; 

Joust,  v.  I   Sp.  Justar.  Junius  derives  from 

Just,  n.  \  Justle,  (qv.)    Skinner  from  Lat. 

Jol'ster.         I  Justa,    as    applied    to    funeral 

Jou'sTiNG,  n.  J  rites  ;   because  the  combats  of 

the  gladiators  were  exhibited  at  the  performance 

of  those  rites ;  of  the  same  opinion  is  Menage, — . 

justa  munera,  i.  e.funebria,  qua)  mortuis  dcbita  sol- 

vuntur.      Others  from  the  prep.  Juxta.      Salma- 

sius, — from  the  more  modern  Gr.  ZiniiTfi'-:,  from 

the  ancient  Aiwarpa;    and  this   from    the  verb 


JUS 

Ai«e-Eiy,  to  thrust  or  push  down,  to  cast  down. 

The  opinion  of  Menage  and  Skinner  has  simplicity 

and  directness  to  recommend  it ;  and  to  juust  will 

signify,— 

To  take  a  part  in  ordered  or  appointed  combats ; 

to  engage  or  fight  at  such  combats,  at  tilt   or 

tournament. 
For  ther  nas  so  god  knygt  non  newer  a  boute  France, 
Tliat  injoiisles  scholde  at  sitle  the  dynt  ofys  lance. 
That  he  iie  schulde  a  doun  other  ys  hors  other  bathe  anon, 
Otlier  the  lance  schulde  breke  in  peses  niony  on. 

iJ.  Gloucesler,  p.  137. 

n,  p.  323. 


Is  this  Jhesus  the  iousler  quath  ich.  that  Jewes  duden  o 

deye.—Id.  p.  3G6. 
Now,  swete  sire,  wol  ye  jusi  at  the  fan  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Prologue,  v.  16,9£J. 
Ne  ther  n'as  holden  no  discomforting, 
But  as  atjusfes  or  a  tourneying; 
For  sothly  ther  nas  no  discomhture. 
For  falling  n'is  not  but  an  aventure. 

Id.  TheKnightes  Tale,  v.  2723. 


.  Con.  yf.b.i 


That  euery  thynge  be  well  araide, 

The  great  stedes  were  assaide 

Fur  iuslynge  and  for  tornament. — Id.  lb.  b.  i. 


So  it  fell  that  for  ye  loue  of  this  lady,  and  for  the  great 
desyre  that  y=  king  had  to  se  her,  he  caused  a  great  feest  to 
be  cryed,  and  a  lusting  to  be  holden  in  the  cyti  of  Lodon  in 
the  myddes  of  August.— /c^.  lb.  vol.  i.e.  S9. 

I  baue  heard  tell,  that  in  some  places  gentle-women  he- 
hold  ni.iruellous  busily  the  plaies  and  iuslimjs  of  armed 
men,  &  giue  sentence  and  iudgement  of  them. 

nves.  Inslruclion  o/'a  Christian  Woman,  b.  i.  c.  5. 

The  maner  and  custome  of  this  review  &  solemn  sight 
was  (after  the  sacrifice  duly  accomplished)  for  the  whole 
armie  to  joust  and  tourney  in  this  wise,  that  being  divided 
into  two  battalions,  they  should  one  charge  the  other,  & 
represent  the  shew  of  a  very  conflict  and  set  field. 

HollanJ.  Liiiios,  p.  1063. 

And  all  who  since,  baptiz'd  of  infidel. 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  i. 

Even  yesterday,  during  the  time  of  the  solemne  revieu 
and  purging  of  the  army,  during  the  time  of  running  at  tilt 
wMi  jousting,  in  time  of  the  shew  and  pastime  resembling  a 
skirmish,  you  missed  very  little  of  making  a  bloudie  battaile 
of  it,  and  a  deadly  conflict  indeed.— J^o«a«d.  iaiis,  p.l065. 

This,  tho'  it  amazed  the  king,  yet  it  informed  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  wliereof  he  was  before  doubtful ;  and 
thereupon  lays  aside  his  journey  to  see  thejustings  of  others 
in  jest,  and  takes  care  that  he  be  not  justted  in  earnest  out 
of  his  throne  himself.— £a/(er.  Hen.  IV.  an.  1400. 

Henry  the  Second  of  France,  by  a  splinter  unhappily 
thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was  dispatch'd  and 
sent  out  of  the  world  by  a  sad,  but  very  accidental  death. 
South,  vol.  i.  Ser.  8. 
And  sudden  every  Chief  he  there  beheld 
He  call'd  to  joust,  and  dar'd  them  to  the  field. 

Hoole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xxvi. 
No  knight  appearing  more  whose  venturous  hand 
"With  Mandricardo  in  the  joust  might  stand, 
The  Pagan  deem'd  his  arms  had  won  the  dame.— W.  Ii>, 
For  him  and  for  his  friends  fair  steeds  he  sought, 
■\Vith  armour  tried,  and  swords  of  temper  wrought. 
And  jiiusting-spears~foT  well  to  you  is  known 
How  from  these  knights  had  fortune  reft  their  own. 

Id.  lb.  b.xl. 


JU'STLE,  or^  From./ 
Jo'sTLE,  V.  I  To  strii 
Jo'sTLE,  n.  f  (as  in  jit.itl 
Ju'sTLiNG,  n.   J  to  shock  o 


JU'STLE,  or  "J       From  JitsI,  or  Joust,  (qv.) 
trike  or  rush  against, 
xtUng  ;)  to  eucounter ; 
or  shake,  to  shog  or 
jog ;  to  push  or  drive. 

He>s«erftyll  a  justice.— PjcrsP/onSman,  Pass.21.  fol.113. 
To  chanell  deepe  they  draw,  a  man  would  thinke  yl  moun- 

taynes  meete 
In  seas,  or  iiisllyng  woods  with  woods,  hole  rocks,  and 
islandes  fleete.  Phaer.  I'irgill.  jEneidos,  b.  viii. 

Wlien,  like  an  uproar  in  a  town, 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down, 


I  ruff, 


I  gown 


'Gainst  oue  another  Juslling.—Braglon.  NgrnphhUa 


JUV 

Those  men  that  did  fight. 

And  did  pray  day  and  night 
For  the  parliament  and  its  attendant, 

Did  make  all  that  bustle 

The  king  out  to  jostle. 
And  bring  in  the  independent.— Brome.  The  Politician. 

Now  go  and  make  warre,  seeing  that  Sp.  Fosthumius  ere- 
■KhWe  josteled  Ani  pushed  an  embassadour  herald  with  his 
knee. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  320. 

For  what  a  lamentable  folly  'tis. 

If  we  observe  't,  for  every  little  jiutle, 

Which  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  sound  thump. 

In  our  meek  computation,  we  must  fight  forsooth. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  Passionate  Madman,  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

And  what  with  their  bosses  and  yron  pikes,  and  what  with 
justeling,  shouldering,  and  striking  the  en-^niies  about  the 
arme-pits,  they  were  overthrowne  and  felled. 

Holland.  Livii-s,  p.  346. 

If  the  providence  of  God  did  not  so  order  it,  what  cheats 
and  foi'geries  too  would  daily  be  committed,  which  would  not 
ou\y  justle  private  men  out  of  their  rights,  but  also  unhinge 
states  and  governments,  and  ruin  all  into  confusion? 

Rag.  Ore  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

But  business  summons ;  now  with  hasty  scud 

\'o\i  jostle  for  the  wall;  the  spatter'd  mud 

Hides  all  thy  hose  behind.  Gag.  Ti  iiia,  b.  i. 

All  such  as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  ambiguous  ex- 
pression, accidental  justle,  or  unkind  repartee. 

Taller,  No.  250. 

And  yet  if  the  Atheists  had  not  been  driven  from  all  their 
posts  and  their  subterfuges,  if  we  had  not  pursued  their 
atoms  through  all  their  turnings  and  windings,  their  cells 
and  recesses,  their  interferings  and  justlings,  they  would 
,       ..,__..,  ,_,  _    .,  ,,         ,    j,a]ie  a  eighty 

By  day;  the  soul,  o'erborne  by  life's  career, 
Stunn'd  by  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  glare. 
Reels  far  from  Reason,  jostled  by  the  throng. 

roang.  The  Complaint,  Night  5. 

Awhile  through  justling  crouds  we  toil  and  sweat. 
And  eagerly  pursue  we  know  not  what ; 

Quite  tit'd,  sit  down,  just  where  we  first  begun. 

Jengns.  The  Art  of  Dancing,  c.  2. 

JUT,  V.     ^       i.  e.    To  jet,  from  the  Fr.  Jetter; 

Ju'tty,  v.    >  Lat.  Jacere,  to  throw. 

Ju'tty,  n.  J  To  throw  out  or  project,  to  shoot 
out,  to  throw  out,  (sc.  the  body  in  walking;)  to 
strut  along. 

A  Jirf- window  is  a  shot  window.     See  Shot. 

And  all  thy  bodie  shall  haue  the  fruicion  of  this  lighte,  in 
suche  wise,  as  it  shal  no  where  stumble  nor  iutte  against 
any  thing.— f/dai.  Luke,  c.  11. 

When  as  the  pliant  Muse,  with  fair  and  even  flight. 
Betwixt  her  silver  wings  is  wafted  to  the  Wight ; 
Thpt  isle  vhieh  jutting  out  into  the  sea  so  far, 
Her  offspring  tiainetk  up  in  exercise  of  war. 

Drayton.  Polg-Olbion,  s.  2. 


Let  the  brow  o'erwhelme  it. 

As  fearefuUy  as  doth  a  galled  rocke 
O're  hang  and  ju////  his  confounded  b.Tse, 
Swill'd  with  the  wLd  and  wastfuU  ocean. 

Shakespeare.  Hen.  V. 

No  juttg  frieze, 

Buttrice,  nor  coin  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  pcocreant  cradle, 
Where  they  must  breed  and  hau 


Id.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc  6. 
of  pleasure 


For  he  tooke  away  all  those  jattying  gall 
called  Meniana,  which  even  by  auncient  iawes  also  were 
forbidden  to  be  built  in  Rome.— Holland.  Ammianus,  p.  318. 

Day  after  day 

Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits, 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below. 

Thomson.  Summer. 
One  has  an  artful  swing  and  ja^  behind, 
Which  helps  her  coats  to  caicb  the  swelling  wind. 

Cungreve.  Ovid  Imitated. 

The  Cape  of  Palms  that  jutting  land  we  name, 

Mickle'.  TheLuciad,h.\. 


JU'VENILE.  )      Fr.  Jui-enile ;    \i.  Giovanile  ; 

Juveni'lity.  )  Sp.  Jiivenil ;  Lat.  Juvenilis, 
which  Vossius  derives  from  juvare ;  aptus  ad 
juvandum. 

Young,  youthful. 
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I  hope  you'll  consider  that  scepticism  is  less  reprehensiblo 

Gtanvill'.  The  Vanitij  of  Dogmatizing,  Epist.  Ded. 

Customary  strains  and  abstracted  juvenilities  have  made 
it  difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credibly  in  dedications. 
Id.  lb. 

When  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  tainted  with  pride, 
ill-nature,  vain  glory,  and  impertinence,  in  their  jueenile 
years,  they  are  not  to  be  rooted  out  even  in  old  age. 

Female  Tatter,  No.  13. 

Here  [in  Romeo  and  Juliet]  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of 
Shakespeare  to  exhibit  the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to 
represent  the  airy  sprightliness  oi  juvemte  elegance. 

Johnson.  Observations  on  Shakespeare's  Flags. 

JUXTA-PO'SITED.  |      Lat.  Juxta,  near  to, 
Ji'.xta-posi'tion.  i  and  posilum,  past  part. 

of  ponere,  to  put  or  place. 

Put  or  placed  near  to ;  set,  situated,  or  stationed 

near  to. 

Many  tell  us  of  a  strange  production  and  multiplication 
of  some  insects  by  the  juxta-posilion  and  application  of  that 
elementary  body  and  celestial  heat  that  is  natm-al  and 
proper  for  such  a  production. 

Hale.   Origin,  of  Mankind,  p.  338. 

When  these  come  to  adhere  one  to  another,  it  must  always 
happen  that  the  size,  and  often  that  the  figure  of  the  cor- 
puscle composed  by  their  juxta-posilion  and  cohesion  will 
be  changed. — Bogle.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  338. 

In  the  whole  surface  of  an  ox's  crystalline,  he  reckons 
there  are  more  than  12,000  fibres  juxta-posilcd. 

Derham.  Phgsicu-Theology,  b.  iv.  c.  2.  Note  29. 

When  I  say,  in  English,  the  "beautiful  wife  of  a  brave 

man,"  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  prevents  all  ambiguity, 

Blair,  vol.  i.  Lect.  8. 

I'VY.  I  A.  S.  Ifitji  Ger.  Ephcu.  The  iny 
I'viED.  )  (Hesychius;  was  called  euan  by  the 
Indians ;  and  Casaubon  supposes  that  this  word 
was  applied  by  them  to  signify  the  plant,  from  the 
cry  of  the  Bacchanals  decked  with  ioy,  the  plant 
most  grateful  to  Bacchus.  Others  derive  from 
the  Gr.  \<j>i,  strongly,  firmly ;  from  the  firmness 
with  which  it  adheres,  or  because  it  destrojs  the 
slronyest  trees. 

But  Troilus  thou  niaist  uow  East  and  West 
Pipe  in  an  iug  leafe  if  that  thee  lest. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  v. 

By  the  signe  wee  vnderstand  the  thing  signified :  as  by 
an  iuie  garliid,  we  iudge  there  is  wine  to  sel. 

Wilson.  Arte  of  Bhetorique,  p.  177. 

And  to  say  a  truth,  the  first  that  ever  set  a  guirland  upon 
his  owne  head,  was  prince  Bacchus,  and  the  same  was  made 
of  icie.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c.  4. 


To  icg-crowned  Bacchus  bore.— JI/i«o«.  L' Allegro. 

There  the  straight  cypress  and  green  laurel  join. 
And  creeping  ivg  clasps  the  cluster'd  vine. 

Duke.  The  Cgclops. 
While  she,  as  curls  the  ii'g  plant. 
Shall  twine  luxuriant  round  her  new  gallant. 

Francis.  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  36. 

There  is  plenty  of  ivg  shooting  forth  in  it,  which  flowers 
and  grows  so  thick,  that,  like  the  generous  and  leaty  vine, 
it  crawls  up  the  trunks  of  tall  trees,  and  twining  its  foliage 
round  their  arms  and  branches,  becomes  almost  incorporated 
with  them.— Hard.  Dissertation  on  Poetical  Imitation 

Deep  in  your  most  sequester'd  bower. 

Let  me  at  last  recline. 
Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power, 

Leans  on  her  ivg'd  shime.—Beattie.  Retirement. 


\       Te 

V  verbs 
)  upon 


Terminations  borrowed  from  Greek 
g.    /SctTrTif-eif,    itself  formed 


IZE. 
Is 

1st.  )  upon  the  first  future  of  ^SaTTT-ei!/; — thus, 
fiaiTTes-eiv,  jSaTTTiirS  or  fSairTiSs-itv.  .\n<\  verbs  so 
formed  were  intended,  perhaps,  to  express  the 
future  efliect,  or  the  continuance,  of  an  action 
commenced  in  present  time;  but  this  purpose  is 
scarcely  to  be  traced  through  preserved  usages. 
The  ter.  ist,  applied  to  the  person,  has  acquired 
the  character  of  a  diminutive.  Sec  JLennep,  da 
Analogia,  c.  4.  14. 


K 


Ki 


,  letter  which  (as  Ben  Jonson  observes)  the 
Latins  never  acknowledged;  in  the  word  kalenda: 
they  borrowed  it.  We  sound  it  as  the  Gr.  K  ; 
and  as  a  necessary  letter  it  may  precede  and  follow 
all  vowels  with  us  ;  it  goes  before  no  consonants 
but  n,  as  in  knave,  knell,  knot,  &c.  and  /,  with  the 
quiet  e  after  it ;  as  in  mickle,  pickle,  &c. 

KALE.  JTni?,  written  by  Milton  ^f a/;  known 
by  the  common  name  of  cvlc,  or  colewoH.  See 
Jamieson. 

When  he  brings  in  tlie  mess  with  keal,  beef  and  brewess, 
wliat  stomach  in  England  could  forbear  to  call  for  flanlts  and 
Drjskets. — Milton.  Apologfj  far.  Siiiectifmnuus. 

Also    written    calends    and 


KA'LENDS.  ^  Also  writte 
KA'r.ENDAR,  V.  > calendar,  (qv.) 
Ka'i.endar,  ?i.  J       Thefirstday 


;  days  of  each  month. 
Gower  uses  kalende  for  the  first  day  of  the 
season  ;  Chaucer  (generally)  the  first  day,  the 
commencement  or  beginning. 

But  now  of  hope  the  Icalendes  begin. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  b.  ii. 
His  propre  montlie  is,  as  men  tellen, 
Ootoljre,  whiche  bringeth  \.\\e  kalende 
Of  winter,  that  cometh  next  sewende. 

Gowcr.  Con.  A.  b.  vii. 
In  tiie  thirde  kalendes  of  Januarie  I  receiued  thj'  letter, 
whereby  1  perceiue  thou  hast  receiued  one  of  mine. 

Golden  Boke,  Let.  1. 

That  presently  there  should  be  new  tribunes  militarie 

created,  to  enter  into  their  office  on  the  kalends  of  October. 

Holland.  Livivs,  p.  185. 

Tvriiii  -  ill-  il.i  '"  i-rt  the  state  of  the  commonweale  in 
good   "I  1       i    .    1    the  kalender,  which  long  since 

throuj  .  '  .ri.mlt,  by  their  liberty  of  interlacing 

(moiv  ih  aii-i  ii  Mr,  .1  iiuir  pleasure,  was  so  confused,  that 
neitliei  ihe  RbUv.ai  liuliiLdes  of  harvest  fell  out  in  sommer, 
nor  tho.se  of  tlie  viutaae  in  autumne.— /d.  Suetonius,  p.  17. 

For  that  wee  are  generally  more  apt  to  kalender  saints 
then  sinners  dayes,  therefore  there  is  in  the  church  a  care 
mot  to  iterate  to  one  alone,  but  to  have  frequent  repetition  of 
the  other.— Tfoofcr.  Ecctcsiusticall  Polilie,  b.  v.  §  72. 

Nor  did  they  think  it  enough  to  give  him  [Becket]  one 
day  in  the  kutendar,  the  twenty-ninth  of  December ;  but 
unusual  honours  were  devised  for  this  martyr  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  church,  greater  than  any  that  had  been  given  to 
the  martyrs  for  Christianity. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1338. 

K.\M.  Ruddiman  has  "  camy,  c/-oo/;erf."  And 
see  Kim  kam  and  Camour. 


K.VNTELED.     See  Cantel. 
On  the  morow  began  the  iustes,  and  the  dolphyn  with  his 
aydes  entered  the  field,  their  apparell  and  bardes  were  cloth 
of  golde,   cloth   of  siluer,   and  crymsyn   veluet,   kanteled 
togetlier  all  in  one  sute.— e™//oH.  Hen.  nil.  an.  G. 


KA'RVEL.     See  Carvel. 


KAW, 


„  \       ;\Iore  commonly  written  Caw, 

K^".' "'-         /  (^1^'-)     Vox  a  sono  ficta. 

The  early  rising  crow  with  dam'rous  kawing 
Leaving  the  green  bough  llyes  about  the  rock. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s.  5. 

■\Vhile  they  thus  set  men  a  longing  for  the  golden  days  of 
four  per  cent,  nu-thinks  they  use  the  poor  indigent  debtor 
and  needy  tradesman,  as  I  have  seen  prating  jackdaws  do 
sometimes  tluir  younj;.  who  kan-imj  and  fluttering  about 
the  nest,  set  all  Ihcir  youi-.g  ones  a-gaping;  but  having 
Eothing  in  their  empty  mouths  but  noise  and  air,  leave  them 
as  liungry  as  before, — Loclce.  On  Lowering  Interest. 

The  dasLird  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing, 
And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afford, 

With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  bring, 
V  ho,  safe  in  numhers,  cufl'tlie  noble  bird. 

Drydeu.  Annus  Ulirabilis,  s.  8/. 


KECK,  y.  ^       Dnt  Kuccher :    Ger.  Keuchen ; 

Ke'ckisii.     y  to  cough.      All  formed  from  the 

Ke'cklish.  J  sound,  (sc.  of  a  heaving  stomach.) 
See  Wachter,  and  Skinner;  and  see  to  Kick. 

To  cough,  (sc. )  as  if  sick  or  about  to  vomit ;  to 
heave  the  stomach,  to  cast  or  throw  up  (from  the 
stomach.) 


Of  small  practice  were  that  physician  who  could  not  judge 
by  what  both  she  or  her  sister  hath  of  long  time  vomited, 
that  the  worser  stutf  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach,  but 
the  better  she  is  ever  keeking  at,  and  is  queasy. 

Milton.  An  Apology  for  Smeciymnuus. 

Inordinate  passion  of  vomiting,  called  cholera,  is  nothing 
different  from  a  keckish  stomack  and  a  desire  to  cast,  but 
only  according  to  augmentation  and  diminution,  more  or 
less.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  640. 

The  vcrie  small  tendrils  of  the  vine,  whereby  it  climbeth, 
catcheth,  and  claspeth  about  any  thing,  being  punned  and 
taken  in  water,  staieth  and  represseth  vomiting  in  those 
whose  stomacks  use  ordinarily  to  be  kecklish  and  soon  to 
overturne.— «.  Plinie,  b.  xxiii.  The  Prohne. 

KEDGE.  An  anchor  used  by  a  small  Dutch 
vessel,  called  a  kedge, — kayhe  ;  perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  Ccrgy-ian.      See  Keg. 

We  then  carried  out  the  kedge-anchor.  in  order  to  warp 
into  the  harbour.— Coo*.  First  Foyage,  b.  i.  c.  20. 

KEECH.  "  A  keech  (says  Mr.  Steevens)  is 
the  fat  of  an  ox  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  into  a 
round  lump,"  or  rather — cake,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  same  vvord,  (by  the  same  change  as  in  brake 
and  breech. ) 

In  Hen.  VIII.  the  word  is  applied  to  Wolsey, 
(with  singular  propriety — Steevens,)  because  he 
was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 
I  wonder 

That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulke 

Take  vp  the  rayes  o'  th'  beneficiall  sun, 

And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Shakespeare.   Hen.  Fill.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

KEEL.       ^       Dnt.  Kiel ;    Ger.  Keil  and  keel  I 

Ke'elaue.    ySw.Koel;   A.  S.  Ceol,  ccele ;    Fr. 

Ke'elson.  )  Quille ;  Sp.  Quilla.  Somner 
says — a  ship,  a  small  bark  or  other  vessel.  The 
keel  or  bottom  of  a  ship.  Gr.  KotXrj ;  Lat.  Celox. 
All  from  their  hollowness,  (koiAus.  )  The  word  is 
cl^early  Northern,  but  see  M'achter,  Menage,  and 
Skinner.  The  vessels  employed  in  collieries  are 
still  named  keeb,  the  men  who  work  them  heelers 
or  keelmen.  Keelage  is  the  duty  imposed  on  and 
paid  by  a  ship  coming  into  port. 

Kelsine,  (written  kelson,  or  keelson;)  Chapman 
so  renders  the  Gr.  IittoSokt),  which  some  think 
was  a  case  wherein  the  mast  was  reposited; — 
others,  nothing  but  a  piece  of  wood  against  which 
it  was  reared. 

Calchas  by  sea  then  bad  vs  hast  our  flight : 

Whoes  engins  might  not  break  the  walles  of  Troy, 

Unlesse  at  Grece  they  wold  renew  their  iottes, 

Restore  the  god  that  they  by  sea  had  brought 

In  warped  keles.  Surrey.   Firgile.  j^neis,  b.  ii. 


At  last  the  keele,  which  might  endure  no  more, 
Gau  rende  in  twayne,  and  suckt  the  water  in.  ' 

Gascoigne.  Voyage  into  Holland,  an.  1572. 

Hingistus  and  Horsus,  two  brethren,  and  most  valiant 

Saxon  princes,  had  the  conduction  of  these  forces  over  into 

Brittaiue  in  three  great  and  long  shippes,  then  called  keeles. 

Verstegan,  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  5. 

The  whiles  the  nimble  boate  so  well  her  sped. 

That  with  her  crooked  keele  the  land  she  strooke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  12. 
Svetonius  Paulinus  was  then  sent  hether,  who  at  his 
arriual  purposing  to  subdue  Anglesea,  whither  many  Bry- 
tains  had  withdrawne  themselues,  hee  in  vessels  with  flat 
keeles  ferried  ouer  his  footemen,  bringing  ouer  his  horsemen 
by  some  louiis.—Slowe.  The  Romanes,  an.  62. 


^       The  A.  S.  Cene  is  explained  by 

>  Somner, — "  warhck,  stout,  coura- 

,  )  giou.s,  valiant,  bold,  fierce,  keen." 


Ill  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  ship,  there  was  Tpomc, 
carina,  or  the  keel,  whicli  was  composed  of  wood,  and  there- 
fore, from  its  strength  and  firmness,  call'd  atf.on.  It  was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  being  design'd  to  cut  and 
glide  thro'  the  waves,  and  therefore  was  not  broaH  tut 
narrow  and  sharp.— Po/(ef.  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii!  c.l5. 

KEEN. 

Ke'enly. 

Ke'enness. 
It  is  from  tlie  A.  S.  Cennan,  to  ken.     Keen, 
plied  to  the  mind,  is, — 

Cunning ;  i.  e.  knowing,  very  knowing,  quick, 
sharp  at  knowing,  seeing,  perceiving,  or  under- 
standing.    Generally, — 

Sharp,  acute,  quick,  piercing,  penetrating 
biting,  or  bitter. 

That  as  the  rose  spryng  of  the  brer,  that  ssurp  &  kene  ys, 
Al  so  com  the  cleue  mayde  of  the  luther  man  y  wys. 

R.Gloucester,  p.  331. 
Knoute  com  with  his  kythe,  that  kant  was  &  kene, 
&  chaced  him  out  of  Norweie  quyte  &  clene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  52. 
For  men  knoweth  that  covetise.  is  of  ful  kene  wil. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  2G6. 

A  bow  he  bare  and  £ 


He  drew  his  bow  with  arrowes  sharpe  and  kene, 
And  strake  the  place  where  love  had  hit  before, 
And  drave  the  tirst  dart  deper  more  and  more. 
Wyatt.  The  Louer  complaineth  that  Deadly  Sickncsse,  SjC. 

As  an  aged  tree, 

High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clift, 
AVhose  hart  strings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  hewen  be. 

The  mighty  trunke  halfe  rent,  with  ragged  rift 
Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  fearefuU  drift. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  8. 

And  if  God  wer  so  displeas'd  with  tho.se.  Is.  58,  who  on 
the  solemn  fast  were  wont  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wicked- 
ness, it  could  be  no  sign  of  his  own  humiliation  accepted, 
which  dispos'd  him  to  smite  so  keenly  with  a  reviling  tongue. 
Milton.  TetradioTdon. 
What  time  the  weary  weather-beaten  sheep. 
To  get  them  fodder,  hie  them  to  the  fold. 
And  the  poor  herds  that  lately  did  them  keep, 
Shudder'd  with  keejiness  of  the  winter's  cold. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eel.  10, 
In  vain  seditious  scribes  with  libel  strive 
T'  inflame  the  crowd,  while  he  with  watchful  eye 
Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they  fly  : 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect; 
He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 

Dryden.  Absalom  ^  Achitophel. 
In  his  /Etnean  forge,  the  God  of  fire 
That  falchion  labour 'd  for  the  hero's  sire  : 
Immortal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestow'd. 
And  pluug'd  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 

Id.  Virgil.  ^neis,b.  xii. 
The  sprightly  lyre  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  lYom  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  oat; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still: 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry.  Cowper.  Task,h.iv. 

For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite 
Self-loving  luan  ;  but  soon  the  heart  is  light. 
With  sorrow  not  its  own  oppress'd. 

Jones.  The  first  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar. 

A  vet'rpin  warrior  in  the  Christian  field. 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield ; 
Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride. 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-ey'd. 

Cowper.  Conversation. 

KEEP,  u.       ^        \.  ?:.  Cep-an,  kep-an  ;    Dut. 
Keep,  n.  Kepen,  for   which  our  etymo- 

Ke'eper.  >  logists  (needlessly)  refer  to  the 

Ke'epership.  I   Gr.  Ki^Sitns,  a  bag.      It  is  used 
Ke'eping,  n.   }  as  equivalent  to  some  derivatives 
from  the  Lat.   Tenere,  and  servare,  and  has  appli- 
cations consequential  from  them. 
To  have  or  hold  in  possession ;  to  contain,  to 
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confine,  or  shut  up  ;  to  detain,  to  stop  or  stay ; 
to  retain,  to  maintain,  to  sustain  or  support. 

To  observe,  to  regard,  to  attend  to,  to  heed ;  to 
preserve,  to  protect,  to  guard. 

The  noun  is  applied  to  the  chief  strong-hold  of 
an  ancient  castle,  as  in  the  citations  below  from 
Evelyn  and  Burke. 

Ac  as  he  out  of  Londen  wente  in  a  tyde, 
A  frret  erl  Iiym  kepte  ther  in  a  wode  syde, 
"Witli  ail  hundred  knygtes  y  armed  wel  yuow. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  88. 
For  he  vtterliche  leueth  the  kepping  of  hem,  and  neuer, 
but  wlienne  he  bereth  haukes,  ne  vseth  he  gloues. 

Id.  p.  482.  Note. 
Do  niak  thre  hundreth  schippes  vpon  the  sees  koste, 
To  kepc  tham  of  Norweie  &  the  Danes  osfe. 

R.Brunne,'^.  41. 
AUe  the  North  ende  vizs  in  his  tcepijng, 
&  alle  tlie  South  ende  tille  Edmunde  thei  drouh. 

Id.   p.  32. 
And  whanne  thei  hadden  ghouun  to  hem  nianye  woundis 
thei  senten  hem  into  prisoun,  and  commaundidea  to  the 
keper  that  he  schulde  Icepe  hem  diligentli. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  16. 

And  when  they  had  beaten  them  sore,  they  cast  them  into 
prison,  comaudynge  the  iayler  to  kepe  them  surely. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 


But  bifore  alle  these  thingis  :  thei  sehulen  sette  her  hondis 
on  you,  and  sehulen  pursue,  by  takinge  into  synagogis  and 
kfpingis  :  drawynge  to  kynges  &  to  justisis  for  my  name. 

Id.  lb.  c.  21. 
A  wif  is  keper  of  thin  husbondrie  : 
■Well  may  the  sike  man  bewaile  and  ivepe, 
Ther  as  ther  is  no  wif  the  hous  to  kepe. 

Cliaucer.  The  Marclmntes  Tale,  v.  D255. 

And  take  kepe.  fiom  hence  forwarde  Iwol  clepe  the  heyght 
of  lieuy  thing,  that  is  take  by  the  rule,  the  altytude. 

Id.  Tlie  Astrolabie. 


Mercurie,  whiche  was  in  his  dawes 
A  great  speaker  of  fals  lawes  : 
On  liym  the  kepi/nge  of  the  tonge 

I'hei  laid,  whan  thei  speke  or  songe.  Id.  lb.  h.  v. 

JIumble,  and  like  in  each  degree 
-  Xlie  flock  which  he  did  keepe. 

Spenser.  Sliepfieard's  Calender.  July. 

Longauile, 

Did  neuer  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile  ; 
Nor  neuer  lay  his  wreathed  armcs  athwart 
His  louing  bosome,  to  keepe  downe  liis  heart. 

Stiakespeare.   Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


:  such  like  paine 

lame  sustaine  : 

: sheepe 


Gladly  (said  he)  what 
Ye  put  on  me,  I  will  t 
But  gladliest  I  of  your 
(Might  it  you  please)  would  take  on  mee  the  keepe. 

Spenser.  Molfier  Hublerd's  Tale. 
Yet  so  much  fauor  shee  to  him  hath  hight 

Aboue  the  rest,  that  he  sometimes  may  space 
And  walke  about  her  gardens  of  delight, 
Hauing  a  keeper  still  with  him  in  place. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

Couzeninghope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 

A  parasite,  a  keeper  backe  of  death, 

AVho  gently  would  dissolue  the  bands  of  life, 

\Vhich  false  hopes  linger  in  extremity. 

Stiakespeare.  Bicti.  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
[These]  in  their  courses  make  that  round 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found. 
Of  them  so  call'd  the  fairy-ground. 
Of  which  they  have  the  tceepiiig. — Drayton.  Ngmpliidia. 


A  lance  then  tooke  he,  with  a  keene  Steele  head, 
To  be  his  keepe-off,  both  'gainst  men  and  dogges. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xiv. 
Kude  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then  ; 
No  usefuU  compass  or  meridian  known. 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 
And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  pole-star  shone. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis. 

It  stands  on  a  knowle,  which  tho' insensibly  rising  gives 
it  a  prospect  over  the  keepe  of  "Windsor,  about  three  miles 
N.  E.  oi  i\..— Evelyn.  Memoirs,  an.  1G8|3,  Oct.iZ. 


Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  diau;.;ht, 
And  snor'd  secure  till  morn,  his  senses  buuud 
la  dumber,  and  in  \oaz  oblivion  drown'd. 

Dryden.  Falumon  ^-  Ar 
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My  youngest  brother  fold  me  he  had  a  keeper  very  subject 
to  it,  but  that  it  never  laid  him  up,  but  he  was  still  walking 
after  his  deer,  or  his  stud,  while  he  had  the  fits  upon  him. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  ttie  Cure  o/  the  Gout. 


These  were  great  advantages  to  them  ;  but  the  establish- 
ing the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  the  corporal  pre- 
sence in  the  sacrament,  the  keeping  up  and  doing  reverence 
to  images,  and  praying  to  saints,  did  allay  their  joy. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

My  noble  Lord 

Within  this  portal  as  I  kept  my  watch, 
Swift  gliding  shadows  by  the  glimmering  moon 
I  could  perceive,  in  forms  of  armed  men, 
Possess  the  space  that  borders  on  the  porch. 

Smollett.  The  Regicide,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

As  long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than 
fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep 
of  Windsor  rising  in  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the 
double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers,  as  long  as  the 
awful  structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  subject  land- 
so  long  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford 
level  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pickaxes  of  all  the 
levellers  of  France. — Burke.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

The  keeper,  for  the  visit  well  prepar'd, 
Suspecting  nought,  without  his  wonted  guard 
Led  Leon  and  his  friend,  where  lay  confin'd 
The  knight  to  death's  severest  pangs  assign'd. 

Iloole.  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xiv. 


KEG.  From  A.  S.  Ccpg-giaii,  to  shut  up  or 
confine. 

That  in  which  fish  or  liquors  are  shut  up  and 
confined,  (Tooke.)     See  Kedge. 

Drayton  seems  to  apply  it  to  lumps  or  pieces, 
(short  and  thick,  perhaps  like  a  keg,  the  vessel.) 

The  sturgeon  cut  to  keggs,  (too  big  to  handle  whole) 
Gives  many  a  dainty  bit  out  of  his  lusty  jowl. 

Drayton.  Pohj-Olbion,  a.  25. 

KEIGHT,  i.  e.  Caught. 

Her  aged  nurse,  whose  name  was  Glauce  hight. 

Feeling  her  leape  out  of  her  loathed  nest, 
Betwixt  her  feeble  armes  her  quickly  keigtil, 
And  downe  againe  in  her  warme  bed  her  dight. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iii.  c.  2. 

Vt'hom  soone  as  Talus  spide  by  glimpse  of  night,' 

He  started  vp,  there  where  on  ground  he  lay. 
And  in  his  hand  bis  thresher  ready  keight. 

Id.  lb.  b.  V.  c.  6. 

KELE,  r.  A.S.  Kel-an,  to  cool  or  kclc ;  Ger. 
Kul-en  ;   Dut.  Ka-l-en  ;    Sw.  Kol-a. 

To  cool  or  chill ;  (met.)  to  allay,  to  appease,  to 
damp,  to  calm,  to  moderate,  to  assuage,  to  temper. 

And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygge.  with  a  long  stele 
That  caste  for  to  Icele  a  crockke,  and  save  the  fatte  above. 
Fiers  Plouhman,  p.  3S0. 
And  doune  on  knees,  full  humbly  gan  I  knele 
Beseching  her,  my  feruent  wo  to  kele. 

Chaucer.  Tlie  Court  of  Loue. 


When  blood  is  nipt,  and  waiesbe  fowie. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owle 
Tu-whit  to -who, 


Let  any  man  consider,  that  if  any  prince  shall  suffer  under 
him  a  commission  of  authority  to  be  excrcis'd  till  all  the 
land  groan  and  cry  out,  as  against  a  whip  of  scorpions,  whe- 
ther this  be  not  likely  to  lessen,  and  keel  the  affections  of 
the  subject. — Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

KELL.  ■)      i.  e.  Caul.    See  the  quotations  from 

Keld.     )  Pliny  and  Boyle. 

In  Drayton,  keld-feet  is  equivalent  to  weh-feet. 
Now  cover'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  kels. 
And  shrunken  vp  into  their  slimy  shells. — Drayton.  Owl. 

rie  haue  him  cut  to  the  kclt,  then  down  the  seames. 
Oh  for  a  whip  to  make  him  galoone-laces, 
I'le  haue  a  coach  whip. 

Beaum.%  Ftetch.  Pliilaster,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

The  slomacke  and  the  guts  are  kept  within  a  fat  and  thin 
cawle,  (the  caw!  or  kell,  margin,)  in  all  creatures  but  those 
that  lay  eggs.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  25. 

Being  found,  I'le  finde  an  urne  of  gold,  t'  enclose  them, 

and  betwixt 
The  ayre  and  them  two  kels  of  fat  lay  on  them  ;  and  to  rest 
Commit  them,  till  mine  owne  bones  scale  our  loue,  my 

soule  deceast.— C/i«/);«aK.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xxiii. 
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The  otter  then  that  keeps 

In  the  wild  rivers,  in  their  banks  and  steeps. 
And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still, 
He  with  his  AeW-feet  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill. 

Drayton.  Noali's  Ftoad. 
Though  G.  Plats  assures  us  upon  his  hereditary  and  par- 
ticular experience  of  seventy-four  years,  that  neither  the 
immoderate  moisture  of  July.  August  and  September,  nor 
those   kells,  which  like  cobwebs  do  sometimes  cover  the 
grounds,  do  beget  the  rot  in  sheep  ;  yet  do  I  commend  some 
careful  shepherds,  who  do  never  suffer  their  sheep  to  graze 
upon  the  grounds  in  the  mornings,  when  they  do  first  go 
fortli  to  pasture,  nor  after  rain,  before  they  have  been  gently 
driven  over  their  grounds,  that  their  feet  may  break  those 
kells,  and  beat  off  the  dews,  and  over  much  moisture  from 
the  grass. — Boyle.  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  358. 
But  first  forget  not  well  the  kell  to  drain  ; 
And  draw  the  pin  to  save  her  from  the  rain. 

Cook.  Hesiod.  Works  §•  Days,  b.  ii. 

KELP.  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  Gilp-an,  to  boast, 
to  talk  idly,  jactare  ;  in  its  literal  sense,  to  throw 
or  cast  up ; — may  not  Gilp,  Kilp,  or  Kelp,  be  that 
which  is  throivn  or  cas<  upon  the  shore  by  the  sea? 
As  for  the  relts,  kilpe,  tangle,  and  such  like  sea-weeds, 
Nicander  saith,  they  are  as  good  as  treacle. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  e.  6. 

KE'LTER.  Skinner  says:  He  is  not  yet  in 
Keller,  nondum  est  in  procinctu,  nondum  est  para- 
tus ;  he  is  not  yet  in  readiness,  he  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared; without  doubt  from  the  Dan.  Op-kilter, 
hilten,  to  gird  on,  to  gird.  (And  see  Sercnius  and 
Jamieson.)     Mr.  Brocket  says, — 

Frame,  order,  condition. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  are  out  of  heller,  or  out  of  tune, 
how  can  we  pray  t     If  we  be  not  acciiicti,  &c. 

Barrow,  vol.  i.  Ser.  6. 

KEiMB,  V.  i.  c.  Comh,  (qv.  for  the  supposed 
etymology. )     A.  S.  Camb,  pecten  ;   Dut.  Kammen, 

kemmen;  Ger.  Kammen,  pectinare.    To  kemb,  i.e 

To  draw  a  comb  through  tho  hair  or  wool,  &c. 
so  as  to  separate  and  disentangle  it. 

Chaucer   uses   it,  generally,  as   equivalent  to 
dech'd. 
And  her  combe  to  kembe  her  hedde. 

'Cliaucer.  House  of  Fame,  b.  i. 


And  on  his  best  araye  he  [ioye]  nam. 

And  kempt  his  head,  whan  he  was  clad.— Goffer.  C.  A.\).Y. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they  ! 

More  kemb'd,  and  bath'd,  and  rub'd,  and  trimm'd, 

More  sleek'd,  more  soft,  and  slacker  linim'd. 

£.  Jonsoii.  Cliurus  in  Catiline. 

KE'iMELIN.     Sax.  a  tub,  (Tyrwhitt.)  Kimnel, 
or  keinlin,  a  powdering  tub,  (Grose.)     See  also 
Skinner. 
He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough, 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemeliti. 
And  prively  he  sent  hem  to  his  in. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Tale,  v.  3622. 


:N,  or         ^        Got 

I    Sw.  i 

'nning,  or  I  Kenne, 

'nning,  n.  J  rience 


KEN,  or 
Ko 
Ke' 
Ko'n 


Goth.  Kunnan;  A.  S.  Cennan,- 

K(cnna ;     Dut.   and   Ger. 

Kennen.     Ihre  says, — to  expe- 

by  the  senses,   to  feel ; 


sensibus  e.xperiri,  sentire :  it  is  spoken  of  all  the 
senses,  imprimis,  of  the  smell,  as  the  Fr,  Seiitir. 
Wac  hter  says,  first, — scire,  posse,  (to  know,  to  un- 
derstand,) sive  intellectu,  sive  usu  et  e.xperientia : 
secondly, — posse,  valere,  to  be  able ;  a  sense  or  sig- 
nification, he  remarks,  transferred  from  knowledge 
to  power.  The  primary  meaning  of  ken  is  (pro- 
bably) to  see. 

To  see,  to  view,  to  survey  ;  to  know,  to  perceive, 
to  discern,  to  distinguish  ;  to  cause  to  know ;  to 
learn,  to  teach. 

Kenning,  or  konning,  i.  e.  cunning;  knowledge, 
perception,  discernm.ent. 

Sikerliche  we  nc  konne  nogt  of  thi-alhed  ne  of  wo. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

Kastcls  suld  thei  bete  doun,  kirkes  suld  thei  brenne 

Bothe  citez  &  tonnes,  that  thei  mot  se  or  k  •«. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  43. 


.  My  cosyn  that  knowetli 

Al'c  kyr.e  konmjnges.  and  couisyngcs  of  Dowl 
Of  Dobet  and  Dobest.  /(/.  p.  13S. 

If  I  haue  profecie  and  knowe  alle  mysteries  and  al  /cyn- 
nyiig,  and  if  I  hauc  al  feitli,  so  that  I  moue  hillis  fro  her 
place',  and  t  haue  not  charite  I  am  nought. 

lllcli/.  I  Cor.  C.13. 
And  evermore,  wher  ever  that  they  gou. 
Men  may  hem  kennen  by  smell  of  brirastou. 

Chaucer.    The  Chanoiies  Yeiiiaunes  Tale,  v.  11,354. 


Hauing  in  like  sort  kenned  the  carak,  [the  Eavle  of  Cum- 
beiland's  ship.s]  pursued  her  by  that  course  which  they  saw 
her  to  runne  towards  the  Hands. 

Hacktuyt.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  196. 

The  sliepheards  swaiiie  you  cannot  well  ken, 
But  it  be  by  his  pride,  from  other  men. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  September. 
Tho'  as  they  rode  together  on  their  way, 

A  rout  of  people  they  before  them  kend. 
Flocking  together  in  confusde  array, 
As  if  that  there  were  some  tumultuous  affray. 

Id,  Faerie  Queeue,  b.  v.  c,  11. 
On  which  they  might  discern  within  their  ken 
The  carcasses  of  birds,  of  beasts,  and  men, 
Chok'd  by  the  deluge.  Drayton.  Noah's  Flood. 

[They  related]  that  the  Seres  were  within  their  kenning, 
whom  they  might  easily  discover  from  out  of  this  their 
island.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  vi.  c.  22. 

Now  when  this  fleet  was  within  a  kenning  of  the  city,  and 
less,  that  they  might  easily  see  them  from  thence,  every 
man  prepared  himself  to  receive  them,  taking  them  to  be 
Ptolomie's  ships.— JVocWi.  Plutarch,  p.  734. 

Then  nodded  awful :  from  his  shaken  locks 
Ambrosial  fragrance  flew  :  the  signal  given 
liy  Ganymede,  the  skinker  soon  was  kcnn'd. 

J.  Philips.  Cercalia,  170(j. 

So  the  glories  of  Christ's  person  were  by  the  very  tran- 
scendency of  their  height  plac'd  above  the  reach  and  ken  of 
a  mortal  apprehension.— 5oK/A,  vol.  iii.  Set.  7. 

Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
"Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while  -, 

And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. — BeaUie.  The  Minstrel. 

Faith  led  the  van,  her  mantle  dipt  in  blue, 
btt.idy  her  ken,  and  gaiuing  on  the  skies. 

Thompson.   The  Nalivilg. 

.  KE'NNEL.  Ft.  Oienal,— a.  chminel  or  gutter. 
See  CnANNiiL,aud  Canal.  (Lat.  C'aWf's.)  Ap- 
plied to — 

The  gutters  in  streets  to  carry  off  the  water. 

My  name's  Vitelli,  and  Fll  have  the  wall. 

Liic.  Why,  then.  I'll  have  the  kennel.  What  a  coil  you 
keep.— 7Jeri«m.  ^  Fletch.  The  Martial  Maid,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Give  your  petitions 

In  seemly  sort,  and  keep  your  hat  off  decently. 
A  fine  periphrasis  of  a  kennel-raker. 

Id.  The  Prophetess,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
But  when  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend  ; 
Soon  shall  the  kennels  swell  with  rapid  streams, 
And  rush  in  muddy  torrents  to  the  Thames. 

Gay.  Trima,  b.  i 
Where  silver  rivulets  play  through  flow'ry  meads. 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets  and  limes  their  shades. 
Black  kennefs*  absent  odours  she  regrets, 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets. 

Toung.  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  5. 

KE'NNEL,  V.  ■)  Junius  says,  Cennel,  or  kennel, 
Ke'nnel,  n.  )  Canile,  laiibulum  vel  tugurium 
caninum.  Fr.  Cheyiil.  chenin  ;  It.  Canile,  which  is 
from  canis,  as  agnile,  bovile,  Ike.  (from  nyni,  bonis,) 
a  place  for  lambs,  a  place  for  oxen.  Kennel  is 
applied  to — 

The  place  where  dogs  are  kept ;  raid  to  the 
pack  or  collection  of  dogs  kept  there. 

That  from  my  state  a  presence  held  in  awe, 
Glad  here  to  kennel  in  a  pad  of  straw. 

Drayton.  Elenor  Cobham  to  Duke  Humphry. 

Here  kenneVd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master. 

Shakespeare.   Venus  ly  Adonis. 

But  chiefely  Paridell  his  hart  did  grate, 
As  if  he  did  a  dogge  to  kennell  rate, 
That  durst  not  barke.— Spenser.  Faerie  Q«cenf,b.iii.c.9. 
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As  at  any  bore,  gasht  with  the  hunter's  wounds, 

A  kennel  of  tlie  sharpest  set,  and  sorest  bitten  hounds. 
Before  their  youthful  huntsmen  haste. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Iliad,  b.  xvii. 
First  let  the  kennel  be  the  huntsman's  care, 
Upon  some  little  eminence  erect, 
And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  dawn;  its  courts 
On  either  hand  wide  opening  to  receive 
The  sun's  all  charming  beams,  when  mild  he  shines. 
And  gilds  the  mountain  tops.— Somerni/e.  The  Chase. 

KE'RCHIEF.  ^       Fr.  CoMure-c/jc/,  a  kerchief, 
Ke'rcueft.  I  (Cotgrave.)        Written    by 

Ke'hoiieiied.        I  R.  Brunne,    Kouerchef;    by 
Ke'rcheu.  J   Chaucer,   Coverchefe.     ( See 

Cover.)  Junius  says,  "  Corchief, — a  cover  for 
the  head;  it  seems  formed  of  Cuuvre-chef."  Lite- 
rally,— 

A  cover  for  the  head ;  a  veil  for  the  head,  and 
an  article  of  dress  similar  to  such  veil,  but  used 
for  other  purposes.     In  Dryden, — 
The  wearer  of  a  kerchief. 

Withouten  kirtelle  or  kemse,  saue  kouerchef  aiie  bare  vis. 
[face.]  R.  Brunne,  p.  122. 

Whan  that  my  fourthe  husbonde  was  on  here, 
I  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chore. 
As  wives  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage ; 
And  with  my  coverchefe  covered  my  visage. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.6171. 
Impatient  of  himself  lies  pining  by 
Pale  Sickness,  with  her  kercher'd  head  up  wound. 
And  thousand  noisome  plagues  attend  her  round. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Victory  in,  Heaven. 
Thus  Night  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear. 
Not  trick'd  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kcrchefl  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Milton.  II  Penseroso. 

After  the  farce  and  power  of  his  heart  had  failed  him,  and 

shewed  all  these  signs,  he  became  like  a  man  in  an  exstasie 

and  trance,  and  white  as  a  kercher. — North.  Plutarch,  p. 746. 

If  this  country  hath  bred  no  writers  in  that  faculty,  [phy- 
sicians] the  wonder  is  the  less,  if  it  be  true  what  I  read, 
that  if  any  here  be  sick,  "  they  make  a  posset,  and  tye  a 
A'*?rc//?V^on  his  head  ;  and  if  that  will  not  mend  him,  then 
God  be  mercifuU  to  him  !" — Fuller.   Worthies.  Cheshire. 

The  proudest  /•frc/(Jp/of  the  court  shall  rest 

Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  best. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

KERN.     \      Skinner  says,  "  Unless  the  word 

Ke'rnish.  )  be  (as  is  very  probable)  of  Irish 
origin,  I  should  derive  it  from  the  A.  S.  Cyrran  ; 
Dut.  Keeren ;  Ger.  Kehren ;  to  turn;  (see  Churn;) 
since  they,  the  most  nimble  of  all  men,  turn  and 
twist  their  limbs  this  way  and  that  with  the 
utmost  facility."  It  is  applied  generally  to — 
Clowns,  boors,  clownish  peasantry. 

The  kerne  is  an  ordinarie  souldior,  vsing  for  weapon  his 
sword  and  target,  and  sometimes  his  peece,  being  commonlie 
so  good  markemen  as  they  will  come  within  a  score  of  a 
great  castell.  Kerne  signifieth  (as  noble  men  of  deepe  iudge- 
ment  informed  me)  a  shower  of  hell,  because  they  are  taken 
for  no  better  than  for  rakehels,  or  the  diuels  blackegard,  by 
reason  of  the  stinking  sturre  they  keepe,  wheresoever  they 
he.—Slaniliurst.  The  Desc.  of  Ireland,  c.  8. 

They  han  fat  kernes,  and  leany  knaues. 
Their  fasting  flocks  to  keepe. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July. 

The  countrie  kernes  that  fled  [to  Rome,]  such  also  as  were 
spoiled  and  wounded  in  the  villages  about  reported  more 
foule  and  cruell  outrages  in  their  eares,  than  were  presented 
unto  tlieir  eies,  and  set  all  the  cittie  in  a  boat  and  angrie 
broile.— i/o;(a;id.  Livivs,  p.  135. 

And  we  for  our  parts,  a  populous  and  mighty  nation,  must 
needs  be  fain  into  a  strange  plight  either  of  effeminacy  or 
confusion,  if  Ireland,  that  was  once  the  conquest  of  one 
single  earl  with  his  private  forces,  and  the  small  assistance 
of  a  petty  kcrnish  prince,  should  now  take  up  all  the  wisdom 
and  prowess  of  this  potent  monarchy,  to  quell  a  barbarous 


KERN,?;.     "V       From  the  A.  S.  Cirnel,  glan- 

Ke'rnel.         >  dula  ;    Dut.  Karne,  kerne ;   Ger. 

Ke'rnelly.  J  Kent;  Fr.  Cerneau,  perhaps, 
says  .Skinner,  from  Cerne,  a  circle  or  round.  The 
Fr.  Center,  to  round,  compass,  wheel  about,  is 
from  the  A.  S.  Cyrran,  vertere,  convertere,  to 
turn,  to  turn  round.     Kernel  then  will  be — 

That  which  is  surrounded  or  enclosed,  (sc.)  in 
a  shell  or  other  envelope  ;  that  which  has  resem- 
blances in  form  or  in  taste,  or  in  other  qualities, 


KER 

to  those  of  the  kernels  of  fruit,  (sc.)  certain  con- 
cretions  in  the  flesh. 

To  hern, — to  granulate,  to  form  into  corns  or 
grains,  or  small  kernels. 

Or  else  maintains  the  plot  much  starved  with  the  wet, 

Wherein  his  daintiest  Iruits  in  kernels  he  doth  set. 

Drayton.  Poly-  Olbion,  s.  18. 

Prohibitions  [were]  published  by  the  censors,  forbidding 

expressly.  That  neither  the  kernellie  part  of  a  bore's  necke, 

nor  dormice,  and  otlier  smaller  matters  than  these  to  be 

spoken  of,  should  be  served  up  to  the  bourd  at  great  fsasts. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.xxxvi.  c.  1. 

They  who  come  hither  to  lade  salt,  take  it  up  as  it  kerns, 
and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  dry  land,  before  the-  weather 
breaks  in  &i\evi.— Dumpier.  Voyages,  an.  lCii9. 

The  salt  begins  to  kern  or  grain  in  April,  except  it  is  a 

dry  season ;  for  it  is  observed  that  rain  makes  the  salt  kern. 

Id.  lb.  an.  1682. 

lie  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules  of  that 
sort  they  call  conglomeraiiv,  made  up  of  an  infinite  number 
of  little  knots  or  kernels,  each  whereof  hath  its  excretory- 
vessel,  or  lactiferous  duct. — Ray.  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

See  how  the  Belgce,  sedulous  and  stout. 

With  bowls  of  fattening  mum,  or  blissful  cups 

Of  kernel-relish' d  fluids,  the  fair  star 

Of  early  Phosphorus  salute. — /.  Philips.  Cider,  b.  ii. 

KERSE.  A.  S.  Cerse,  or  cccrse,  water-cresses. 
He  cared  not  a  rush,  (says  Tyrwhitt ;)  and  Tooke's 
editor  very  properly  adds  this  word  hers  to  the 
instances  of  the  transposition  of  r,  as  in  gers  for 
grass:  Kerse  has  (he  observes)  been  changed  in 
common  speech  into  curse,  (8vo.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  90.) 


For  this  thei  tellen  that  ben  wise, 
Wliiche  is  to  striue,  and  haue  the  werse, 
To  hasten,  is  nought  worth  a  kerse 
Thyng,  that  a  man  maie  not  acheue. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iii. 

KE'RSEY.  "Dwi.  Karsaye,  kerserye,  karseryc : 
Fr.  Craisee,  carize ,-  Sp.  Carisea ,-  either  coarse,  and 
say,  (a  stuff,)  or  from  the  island  oi  Jersey,  (  Gersey,) 
formerly,  perhaps,  famous  for  this  kind  of  cloth, 
(Skinner.) 

Moreouer  also  of  late,  the  customers  of  the  smal  or  pety 
custorae  &  of  the  subsidie  doe  demand  of  them  custome  for 
kersey-clottics  equal  vnto  the  custome  of  those  clothes,  that 
be  of  ful  assise. — Hackluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

Then  wore  they  shooes  of  ease,  now  of 

An  inch-broad,  corked  hye : 
Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now. 

Yea  Bilke  of  youthful'st  dye. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  Ix. 
Others  you'll  see  when  all  the  town's  afloat, 
Wrap't  in  th' embraces  of  a  terscj  coat.— Cay.  Trivia,  b.l. 

And  dressing  in  a  kersey  thicker 

Than  that  which  clothes  a  Cornish  vicar. 

He  seldom  had  the  luck  to  eat. 

In  Berkley  square,  or  Grosvenor  street. 

Cawthorn.   Wit  ^'  Learning. 


KERVE,t,.^      i^^„.^,^^ 
KERVER.  V-a,,  to  can-e  01 

KEW.o,n.J      ^,,^^._,. 


(qv.)   A.S.Ceo)/. 
or  cut. 
cut,  an  incision. 


Of  aile  kyne  craftes.  ich  contreevede  here  tooles 

Of  carpentrie  ol  kerveres.  and  contrevede  the  compas. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  190. 
This  naked  swerd,  that  hangeth  by  my  side, 
Siviche  vertue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  kerve  and  bite. 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke. 

Chaucer.  The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10,473. 
For  in  the  lond  ther  n'as  no  craftes  man. 
That  geometric,  or  arsmetrike  can, 
Ne  portrciour.  ne  kerver  of  images. 
That  'J'heseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
'The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise.         Id.  lb.  v.  1902. 
But  yet  had  I  foryetten  to  devise 
The  noble  kerving,  and  the  portreitures. 
The  shape,  the  contenance  of  the  figures 
That  weren  in  these  oratories  three. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1918. 
In  her  iraaginacion 
With  sondrie  kerfe  and  portrature 
Thei  made  of  goddes  the  figure.  Gower.  Con.  A.  h.x. 
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In  case  before  they  [the  elme  and  the  ash]  were  fallen, 

they  stood  a  while  in  the  wood,  after  they  had  a  kcrje  round 

ahout,  for  the  superfluous  moisture  to  run  out  umill  they 

Ti-ere  well  dried,  they  would  be  better  and  surer  in  building. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xvi.  c,  41). 

KE.ST,  i.  e.   Cast,  (qv.) 


Whilst  Fissher  kest  1 


;  fish  to  hooke  : 


.  rich  1 


■  kest  1 


;  dauglit 
er  loolve 


Cha 


Turberv'ile.  A  Controuersie  of  a  Conquest. 
;'t  to  espy  vpon  her  ivorie  chest 
1  lie  rosie  marke,  which  she  remerabred  well 
That;  little  infant  had,  which  forth  she  Imt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeenc,  b.  vi.  c.  12. 

KE'STRELL.  Also  written  Kastrcl  and  cas- 
trel.  Fr.  Quercelle,  cerccrelle,  perhaps,  says  Skin- 
ner, from  circulus,  because  it  expands  its  wings 
in  the  form  of  a  fan  ;  or  from  the  shape  of  its  tail. 
This  species  of  hawk  is  also  called  stannel  or  u'ind- 
hover. 

Ne  thought  of  honour  euer  did  assay 
His  baser  brest,  but  in  his  kestrell  kind 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory,  vaine  did  find. 

Spenser.  Faerie  dueene,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
The  hobby  is  used  for  smaller  game,  for  daring  larks,  and 
stooping  at  quails.     The  kestrel  was  trained  for  the  same 
purposes. — Goldstnitlt.  Natural  Ilislor//,  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

KETCH,  i.  P.  Catch, 

Qii.  It  something  may  concern  tlie  gentleman. 
Whom  if  you  please  to  challenge 
To  dance,  play  on  the  lute,  or  sing. 
Set.  Some  ketcli. 

Seaum.  ^  Fletcli.   Ttic  Coronnlion,  Acti.  sc.  1. 


I  can  already  riddle,  i 
Ketches. 


Id. 


I  Letter  lo  B.  Jonson. 


KETCH.     A   small  ship  of  burden,   perhaps 
from  the  Fr.  Caisse,  a  chest  or  tub ;  or  from  the 
It.  Caicchio,  of  the  same  meaning. 
Pliotus  was  yet  at  sea,  and  as  his  ketdi 
Tack'd  to  and  fro,  the  scanty  wind  to  snatch, 
Ke  spied  a  frigate.  Chalktdtl.  Thealma  ^  Cleardius. 

While  tlie  wind  lasted  we  thought  ourselves  but  a  degree 
from  prisoners  ;  neither  had  we  yet  great  hopes  of  escaping ; 
for  our  kelc/i,  even  when  light,  was  but  a  dull  sailer,  worse 
being  deep  loaden. 

Dampier.    Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  c.  1.  an.  1675. 

KE'TTLE.        ■)      A.S.Cethcetil:   But.  Kelel; 

Ke'ttle-drum.  )  Ger.itesseZ;  Sw.Ketel.  Mar- 
tinius, — from  KoTvXri,  vasculum  concavum,  men- 
sura  liquidorum  :  a  concave  or  hollow  vessel,  a 
measure  of  liquids. 

There  was  a  poore  man  dead  and  had  made  an  other 
poore  man  his  executor,  and  bequethed  in  his  will  to  a 
churclie  in  Cambridge  a  kettell  worth  ii.  s.  iiii.  d.  the  which 
kellel  was  afterwarde  required  by  the  churche  warden. 

Barnes.   IVorlces,  p.  208. 

A  custome  there  was  in  Leptis,  a  city  situate  in  Libya, 
that  the  new-wedded  bride  the  morrow  after  lier  marriage, 
should  send  unto  the  bridegroom's  motiier,  for  to  borrow  a 
brasse  pot  or  kellle  to  hang  over  tlie  lire  :  liut  his  mother-in* 
law  must  deny  it,  and  say  she  hatli  none  for  her. 

Holland.  Pliilurch, -p.  26i. 

And  as  he  dreines  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  downe, 

The  kctlle-druni  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

By  this  the  boiling  l^fttle  had  prepar'd. 

And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoaking  lard. 

Brijden.  Ovid.  Metain.  b.  viii. 

But  i 

Hisf 

Si.\  trumpets  and  a  kellle-drum.  Somervile,  Fable  14. 

So  fond  are  they  of  these  disguises,  that  I  have  seen  one 
of  them  put  his  head  into  a  tin  kettle  he  had  got  from  us, 
for  want  of  another  sort  of  mask. 

Cook.   Tliird  Voyage,  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

KEX.  Hemlock  was  so  called.  Fr.  Cigue ; 
Lat.  Ciciita.     See  the  quotation  from  Pliny. 

And  as  glowynge  glades  gladeth  not  the  workemen 
That  worcken  and  waken,  in  wynteres  nyghtes 
As  doth  a  Icex  othr  a  candele.  that  cauht  liath  fuyr  and 
blaseth.  Piers i'louhnmn,  p.  3j0. 

Whose  lippes  as  drye,  as  any  hykkes, 

Dotlie  ofte  assay  to  taste 
The  licker,  to  allay  the  droughte. 

That  liathe  n;e  iiU  to  waste 
Hi"  intrails.  Drant.  Horace,  b.  i.  Sat.  1. 


Zyg:  I'le~make'  these  withered  kexes  bear  my  body  two 
hours  together  above  ground. 

Bcaum.  Sf  Fletcli.  A  King  and  no  King,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

Thou  hast  mist  a  man  (but  as  he  is  addicted  to  his  study, 
and  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind)  would  weigh 
down  bundles  of  these  empty  kexcs. 

Id.  Tlie  Elder  Brollier,  Act  ill.  sc.  4. 
But  millet  and  panicke  run  up  into  an  hollow  stem  full  of 
knots  and  joints  :  and  sesama  by  itselfe  into  a  kex  or  hollow 
stemme  in  manner  of  fewell  and  such  like. 

Holland.  Plinie,  To.-am.  c.  7. 

KEY.  A.  S.  Cceg,  cage,  clavis.  A liexj  (or  quay) 
for  ships  :  Dut.  Kaeye  ,•  Ger.  Kay  ,■  Fr.  Quay. 
Tooke  considers  key  and  quay  to  be  the  same  word, 
diflerently  written  and  applied,  from  the  A.  ,S. 
Ccegg-ian,  to  shut  up,  to  confine. 

The  first,  that  by  which  doors,  &c.  arc  confined 
and  fastened. 

Key-stone, — see  the  quotation  from  B.  Jonson. 

The  second,  (also  written  key,  as  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Holland's  Livy,)  that  by  which  water  is 
confined  and  shut  out. 

But  as  the  key  which  locks  or  shuts  will  also 
unlock  or  open,  key  is  applied  (met.)  to — 

That  which  opens,  discloses  or  discovers,  makes 
known,  makes  clear,  or  explains. 


Woo  to  you  wise  men  of  the  lawe  :  for  ye  ban  take  awey 
tlic  kei/e  of  kunning,  and  ye  you  silf  entriden  not:  and  ye 
ban  foibertun  hem  that  entridfiii.— fCic/;/.  Luke,  c.  11. 

Wo  be  to  you  lawears  :  for  ye  hauc  taken  awaythc  keye  of 
knowledge,  ye  entred  not  in  youre  selues,  and  the  that  came 
in,  ye  forbad.— 5/6/<;,  1551.  Jb. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 

Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  walke  and  pley, 

That  he  wol  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 

Sauf  he  himself.— C/mMcer.  The  Marcliaules  Tale,  v.  9919. 

S.  Peter,  whose  successors  you  boast  your  selues  to  bee, 
commaudeth  you  that  you  shoulde  bee  alonelybut  ministers, 
&  keyliearers  of  these  keyes.— Barnes.   Workes,  p.  262. 


Vnto  their  rest ;  and  all  the  keyes  convaid 
Vnto  their  maister,  who  in  bed  was  layd. 

That  none  him  durst  awake  out  of  his  dreame; 
And  therefore  them  of  patience  gently  pray'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qiicene,  b.  iii.  c.  9. 

The  captaine  himselfe  aw.akened  and  raised  at  the  first 

tumult,  escaped  to  the  key,  where  he  tooke  a  small  barge  or 

whirrie-bote,  and  fled  to  the  castle.— /foWanrf.  Lieivs,  p.  552. 

In  this  habile,  disguised  as  he  sat,  liee  was  starke  dead 
and  key-cold  before  any  man  perceived  it. 

Jd.  Plinie,  b.  vii,  c.  53. 


'Tis  the  last  key-stone 

That  makes  the  arch,  the  rest  that  there  were  put 
Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut. 

B.  Jonson.  To  Sir  Edward  Sackvile. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  world  in  the  judgment  of 

any  observing  eye,  that  if  the  bishop  has  no  other  dcfensa- 

tives  but  excommunication,  no  other  power  but  that  of  the 

keys,  he  may,  for  any  notable  effect  that  lie  is  like  to  do  upon 

the  factious  and  contumacious,  surrender  up  his  pastoral 

sjaff,  shut  up  the  church,  and  put  the  keys  under  the  door. 

Soulh,  vol.  i.  Ser.  5. 

Briefly,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  clear 

representations  of  the  understanding  then,  and  the  obscure 

discoveries  that  it  makes  now,  as  there  is  between  the 

prospect  of  a  casement  and  of  a  key-hole.— Id.  Ih. 

Six  golden  keys,  that  ope  your  blissful  gates, 

Where  joy,  eternal  joy  thy  steps  awaits. 
Accept ;  the  seventh  (but  that  you  heard  before) 
Leads  to  a  cave,  where  ravening  monsters  roar. 

Jones.  The  Seven  Fountains. 
Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus 
striking  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key-note,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  the  rest  of  this  oration. 

Blair,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  31. 

KIBE.  ^       Skinner   derives    from    the   Ger. 

Ki'bed.    V  Kiiben,  (the  r  being  dropped  eupho- 

Ki'BY.  J  msa  gratia,)  to  carve  or  cut.  A.  S. 
Ceorf-an.  It  is  more  probably  the  same  word  as 
chap  or  gap,  an  opening. 

A  chap  or  opening  (in  the  continuity  of  the 
skin. ) 

A  slyper  holde  the  tayle  is  of  an  ele 

And  he  lialteth  often  that  hath  a  kyhy  hele. 

SkMon.  TheCrotvne  of  Laurell. 

Against  whych  prycke  he  spsciallye  spurneth  wyth  bys 
kybede  heele,  but  it  will  not  heipe  him. 

Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  CIS. 


KID 

And  in  this  coldest  of  cold  weathers. 

Had  they  not  been  warm  wrapp'd  in  feathers, 

Mercury's  heels  had  been,  I  trow, 

Pepper'd  with  running  kibes  ere  now. 

Cotton.   Winter.  Be  Monsieur  Marignp, 

For  thee  I  will  be  brief,  thou  dost  botch,  and  not  mend, 
thou  art  a  hider  of  enormities,  vix.  scabs,  chilblains,  and 
kib'd  heels.— Beaum.  ^-  Flelch.  Martial  Maid,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 

KICK,!;.  "A       Skinner   says, — from   the   Ger. 

Kick,  n.       >  Kauchen,    calcare,    deculcare,   in- 

Ki'cKER.  )  culcare ;  and  the  Ger.  from  the 
Lat.  Cakare.  To  keck  (see  a7ite)  and  to  kick  are 
probably  the  same  word,  the  one  applied  to  the 
throwing  or  heaving  of  the  stomach,  the  other  to 
that  of  the  foot. 

To  throw  out,  (sc.  the  foot;)  to  strike,  to  hit, 
with  the  foot;  (met.)  to  throw  off,  or  back  with 
the  spirit  of  a  kicking  horse. 

And  he  seide,  I  am  Ihesu  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  pur- 
suest,  it  is  hard  to  thee  to  kike  agheus  the  pricke. 

Wiclif.  Dedis,  c.  9. 
And  the  Lorde  sayd,  1  am  Jesus  who  thou  persecuteat, 
it  slial  be  harde  for  thee  to  kicke  agaynste  the  jMycke. 

Bible,  1551.  lb. 
For  trewely  ther  n'  is  non  of  us  all 
If  any  wight  wol  claw  us  on  the  gall. 
That  we  n'  ill  kike,  for  that  he  saith  us  soth : 
Assay,  and  he  shal  find  it,  that  so  doth. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6524. 
And  if  perhaps  my  wordes  of  none  auaile  do  pricke"" 
Such  as  do  fele  the  hidden  harmes,  I  would  not  they 
should  kicke. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Changeable  State  of  Louera. 

Who,  all  on  fire  straight  way. 

Against  him  turning  all  his  fell  intent. 
With  beastly  brutish  rage  gan  him  assay. 
And  smot,  and  bit,  and  kickt,  and  stracht,  and  rent. 
And  did  he  wist  not  what  in  his  auengeinent. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qitcene,  b.  ii.  c.  4, 

'Tis  some  forc'd  match, 

If  he  were  not  kick'd  to  th'  church  o'  th'  wedding  day, 
I'll  never  come  at  court.     Can  be  no  otherwise  : 
Perhaps  he  was  rich,  speak  Mistress  Lapet,  was't  not  so  ? 
Wife.  Nay,  that's  without  all  question. 
Sh.  O  ho,  he  would  not  want  kickers  enow  then. 

Bcaum.  Sf  Flelch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  i. 
The  farmer,  who  comes  with  his  rent  in  this  cash, 
For  taking  these  counters,  and  being  so  rash, 
WUl  be  kick'd  out  of  doors,  both  himself  and  his  trash. 

Sivifl.  A  New  Song.  On  Wood's  Halfpence. 

In  the  first,  he  has  represented  absolute  power  in  the  per- 
son of  a  tall  man  with  a  hat  and  feather,  who  gives  bis  first 
minister,  who  stands  just  before  him,  an  huge /ric/,- ;  the 
minister  gives  the  kick  to  the  next  before ;  and  so  to  the  end 
of  the  stage.  In  this  moral  and  practical  jest,  you  are  made 
to  understand  that  there  is  in  an  absolute  government  no 
gratification,  but  giving  the  kick  you  receive  from  one  above 
you  to  one  below  you.— I'aller,  No.  11. 

The  Turk  crossed  over  the  way,  and  with  perfect  good  will 
gave  him  two  or  three  lusty  kicks  an  the  seat  of  honour. 
Our  traveller,  since  he  could  no  otherwise  acknowledge  this 
kind  of  favour  received  it  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world — 
he  made  one  of  his  most  ceremonious  bows,  and  begged  the 
kicking  Mussulman  "  to  accept  his  perfect  assurances  of 
high  consideration." — Burke.  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

KFCKSHAWS.  >       From   the    Fr.  Quelques- 

Ki'cKSHosE.  f  chases,  for  so,  adds  Skinner, 

we  call  various  dainties,  messes,  and  sauces,  in 

preparing  which  the  French  cooks  bear  the  palm 

from  all  others. 

(Met.)  Any  trifling  trumpery  thing. 

Look  to  your  roast  and  hak'd  meats  handsomely,  and  what 
new  kickshaws  and  delicate  made  things — 

Beaum.  #  Flelch.  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  iii.  sc.  1, 
Is  a  man  therefore  bound  in  the  morning  to  poacht  egga 
and  vinegar,  or  at  noon  to  brawn  or  beef,  or  at  night  to 
fresh  salmon,  and  French  kickshose? 

Milton.  Animadversions  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence. 
But  the  old  Briton  ne'er  in  earnest  dines 
Without  substantial  haunches  and  surloins. 
In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  vigour ; 
Cressey  was  lost  by  kickshau'S  and  soup-meagre. 

Fenlon.  Prologue  lo  Southern's  Spartan  Dame. 

KID.         ■)      Hut.  Caghe,  seghe,  tsheghe ,-    Sw. 

Ki'dling.  )  Kid.  The  A.  S.  word  is  Tic-cen, 
ticgen,  and  Somner  gives  Eng.  Tegge.  Ihre  thinks 
kid  has  the  same  origin  as  the  Lat.  Hcedus.  Skin- 
ner suggests  Ger.  Kind,  infans,  (cliso,  n.)  kid 
being  the  infant  of  the  goat — 

The  young  of  the  goat. 

Lo  so  many  yeeris  I  serue  thee ;  and  I  neuere  brak  thi 
comaundement,  and  thou  neuere  gaue  tomeaAirfe:  that 
I  with  my  frendis  schulde  haue  etun.— f J'lc/i/.  Luke,  c.  15. 


KID 

Lo  these  Tn^nye  yeares  haue  I  done  the  seruice,  neyther 
n-l:*-  at  any  tyrae  thy  commaundemeiit,  and  yet  gauest  thou 
De  neuer  so  muche  as  a  kijd  to  make  mery  with  my  louers. 
Bible,  1551.  Luke,  c.  IS. 
Lo  how  that  Jacob,  as  thise  clerkes  rede, 
By  Rood  coiiseil  of  his  mother  Rebekke 
Bounde  the  kiddcs  skin  about  his  nekke  ; 
For  which  his  fadres  beiiison  he  wan. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  v.  9239. 
And  .-ill  the  way  their  inerry  pipes  they  sound, 

That  all  the  woods  with  double  ecclio  ring. 
And  with  their  horned  feet  doe  weare  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  Spring. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c,  G. 


Past  gloomy  bottomes,  and  high-waving  woods, 
Climb'd  mountaines,  where  the  wanton  kidting  dallyes. 
Then  with  soft  steps  enseal'd  the  meek'ned  valleys, 
In  quest  of  memory. — Browne.  Brit.  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  s.  1. 

Clau.  O  very  well,  my  lord :  the  musicke  ended, 
■VVee'U  fit  the  kid-foxe  with  a  pennyworth. 

Shakespeare.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  sc.  3, 
And  where  of  late  the  kids  had  cropp'd  the  grass, 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  place. 

Dnjdejl.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  i. 
Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 

Gently  greets  the  morning  gale : 
Kidlings,  now,  begin  to  crop 

Daisies,  in  the  dewy  dale.— Cunningham.  Day.  A  Past. 

KID.  )  Skinner  says, — That  kid,  in  Lin- 
Ki'del.  )  colnshire,  is  the  usual  name  for  a 
bundle  of  small  wood :  and  kidel,  Low  Lat. 
Kidellas,  is  Machina  piscatoria — to  intercept  sal- 
mon and  other  fish  in  rivers  (Du  Cange.) 
Kidel  is  a  common  word  in  old  statutes  respect- 
ing havens  and  rivers.  The  root  is  probably  the 
verb,  To  kit  or  cut. — Kit,  a  vessel,  may  be  from 
the  same  source. 

KI'DNAP,  u.      "^       T)\.\t.Kindcr-rauher,  to  rob 
Ki'dnapper.  Vor  steal  children,  to  nap  or 

Ki'dnapping,  n.  J  nab  (qv.)  children  or  others. 
Blackstone  explains  the  usage  of  the  word. 

These  people  lye  in  wait  for  our  children,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law. — .'Spectator. 
The  other  remaining  offence,  that  of  kidnapping,  being  the 
forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into  an- 
other, was  capital  by  the  Jewish  law. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  15. 
And  also  the  statute  11  and  12.  W.  iii.  c.  7.  though  prin- 
cipally intended  against  pirates,  has  a  clause  that  extends 
to  prevent  the  leaving  of  such  persons  abroad,  as  were  thus 
kidnapped  or  spirited  away.— /d.  lb. 

KI'DNEY.  Skinner  thinks  may  be  from  A.  S. 
Ci/nni;,  genus,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  genitalia, 
arid  7iigh,  ( A.  S.  Neah,)  being  so  called  from  their 
nearness  to  those  parts,  or  from  cennan,  gignere, 
quia  (sc. )  renes  multum  generationi  conferre  vulgo 
crodebantur.  Serenius,  from  quid,  venter,  and  niyh, 
quod  ventri  est  proximum. 

Johnson,  in  his  note  upon  the  passage  quoted 
from  Shakespeare,  says, — "  Kidneg  in  this  phrase 
now  signifies  kind  or  qualities,  but  FalstafT  means, — 
A  man  whose  kidneys  are  as  fat  as  mine." 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  is  applied  to — 
the  inwards  ;  most  deeply. 

In  the  Tatler,  (met.)  an  inward,  (qv. )  or  in- 
timate; consequentially,  (perhaps,)  favourite  ser- 
vant or  attendant. 

&  the  two  kijdneys  wyth  the  fatte  that  lyeth  vpon  the 
loynes :  and  the  kail  that  is  on  the  lyuer  they  shall  take 
awaye  wyth  the  kydneijes.— Bible,  1551'.  Leuilicus,  c.  3. 

The  right  kidney  in  all  creatures  is  the  bigger,  and  lesse 
fat,  and  dryer  of  the  twaine ;  howbeit  in  both  of  them,  there 
is  a  fat  issueth  out  of  the  mids,  save  only  in  seales. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  2:>. 


Gal.  Curse,  curse,  and  then  I  goe. 
Look  how  he  grins,  I've  anger'd  him  to  the  kidneys. 
Beauin.  %■  Fletch.  The  Nice  Valour,  Act  iv. 


And  then,  to  be  stopt  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
stinking  cloathes,  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease ;  think  of 
that,  a  man  of  my  kidney ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  su 
to  heate  as  butter.  • 

Shakespeare.   The  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  i 

As  for  barley,  he  would  have  cast  it  into  the  ground 
between  the  requinox  in  autumne  and  the  winter  su 
Dteed ;  but  vetches,  kidney  bcanes,  and  lentils,  at  the  setting 
or  going  down  of  the  star  Bootes. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xviii.  c.  24. 

In  those  that  are  subject  lo  the  stone,  the  petrescent 

matter,   when  it  Is   bred  In   the  kidnei/s,   is    reddish   or 

-yellovrioh :  but  when  in  the  bladder,  white  or  of  a  light  grey. 

Boi/le.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  95. 


KIL 

There  are  in  later  times  other  decrees,  m.ade  by  popc-s  of 
another  kidney,  or  in  other  junctures  of  affairs,  which  forbid 
princes  to  meddle  in  the  election  of  Bishops. 

Barrow.  Pope's  Supremacy. 

It  is  our  custom  upon  the  first  coming  of  the  news,  to 
order  a  youth,  who  officiates  as  the  kidney  of  the  coffee- 
house, to  get  into  the  pulpit,  and  read  every  paper  with  a 


loud  and  distinct  i 


-Tatler,  No.  268. 


Many  kinds  of  European  garden  stuff  are  produced,  parti- 
cularly cabbages,  peas,  beans,  kidnty-beans,  turnips,  and 
white  raddishes,  but  all  much  inferior  to  our  own. 

Cook.  First  Voyage,  b.  1.  c.  2. 

KI'LDERKIN.  Dut.  Kindeken,  kimekeii ;  the 
eighth  part  of  a  hogshead,  filiolus  vasis  majoris, 
(Skinner,)  because  it  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  a  whole  cask,  as  a  child  (Dut.  Kind)  bears  to 
the  grown  man,  (.lunius.) 

Take  a  kilderkin,  sweet  and  well  seasoned,  of  four  gallons 
of  beer,  of  a,  s.  strength,  new  as  it  cometh  from  the  tunning ; 
make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of  purpose. 

Bacon.  Naturall  Historic,  §  46. 


KILL,  V.     ^ 
Ki'ller.        I  ig 
Ki'lling,  ;i.   I  is 
Ki'llingly.  ) 


Dryden.  Mac  Flecknoe. 
A.  S.  Cwell-an,  (to  quell,)  sub- 
3re,  domare ;  in  Dutch  Keelen 
to  throttle,  to  strangle. 
To  subdue,  to  beat  down,  to 
destroy ;  to  take  away,  or  deprive  of  life ;  to 
deaden,  to  put  to  death,  to  slay. 

Chapman  writes  kill-man,  and  Drvden,  man 
killer. 

And  whanne  the  tilieris  sighen  him :  thei  thoughten 
withinne  hemsilf  and  seiden,  this  is  the  eir,  sle  we  him  that 
the  eritage  he  oure.  And  thei  castiden  him  out  of  the  vyne- 
yard  .and  killedeu  \\\va.-~Wiclif.  Luke,  c.  20. 

But  when  the  formers  saw  him,  they  thought  in  them 
selues  sayinge  :  thys  is  the  heyre,  come  let  us  kill  hym,  that 
ye  enheritaunce  maye  be  oures.     And  they  cast  hym  out  of 
the  vyneyarde  :  and  iiHed  hym. — Bible,  1551.  Ih. 
My  liege  lady,  generally,  quod  he, 
"Women  desiren  to  ban  soverainetee. 
As  well  over  hir  husband  as  hir  love. 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  Mile, 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  wille. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6624. 
But  he  conueighert  himselfe  a  farre  of  from  the  bondes  of 
ye  citee  of  Hierusale,  the  killer  of  prophetes.  &  went  to  the 
citie  of  Ephraim,  wherunto  y  desert  was  nigh. 

Udal.  John,c.U. 

The  prieste  aunswered  yi  his  father  could  not  be  harmed 

by  the  treaso  of  any  man,  but  he  sayd :  that  all  Phyllyps 

killers  were  put  to  deeilh.—Brende.  Quintus  Curtius,  I'ol.  72. 

A  net  in  th' 

In  th"  other  w; 

With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threat'ned  to  inuade. 


With  th'  other  he  his  friends  ment  t 
For,  whom  he  could  not  kill,  he  practiz'd  to  entrap. 
Spen         -      ■    -  -    •■■ 


Faerie  Qu 


He  [Alexander  the  tyrant]  consecrated  the  dart  also  where- 
with he  had  slain  his  own  uncle  Polyphron,  and  having  put 
garlands  upon  it,  he  did  sacrifice  to  it,  as  to  a  god,  and  called 
it  Tychon,  as  one  would  say,  happy  killer. 

North.  Plutarch,  p.  251. 
Whom  little  Hugo  dext'rously  did  vex 

With  many  wounds  in  unexpected  place, 
Which  yet  not  kill,  but  killingly  perplex. 

Davenant.  Gondibert,  h.  i.  c.  4. 


And  cannot  all  these  helps  represse  this  kil-man  Hector's 
fright?  Chapman.  Homer.  Odyssey,  ]3.  iii. 

To  kill  man  killers,  JIan  has  lawful  power; 
But  not  th'  extended  license,  to  devour. 

Dryden.  Ovid.  Melam.  b.  xv. 
The 


K I L  L,  or  )  A .  S.  Cylene,  a  kill  or  kihie ;  njleuisc. 
Kiln.  /  made  like  a  hill,  furnace,  or  oven. 
Fijrencylh,  a  fire-Ai7«.  In  Suio-Goth.  Quilla, 
Westro-Goth.  Yklla,  is  to  kindle.  Minshew  de- 
rives from  the  Lat.  Calx,  lime ;  Sp.  Calcra  ,■  It. 
Fornace  di  calcina ;  Lat.  Fornax  calcaria  ,■  Ger. 
and  Dut.  Kalck-ofen.  But  the  process  to  which 
malt  (see  the  second  quotation  from  Fuller)  is 
subjected,  seems  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that 
this  is  the  same  word  as  the  preceding,  viz.  to 
hill  or  quell,  (sc. )  the  vegetation  or  germination  of 
the  malt,  i.  e,  of  the  wetted  or  moistened  grain  : 
wetted  or  moistened  until  it  vegetates  or  germi- 
nates.    The  noun  kill,  or  kilne,  is  applied  to — 

A  place  for  burning,   (lime,)  drying  by  heat, 
(malt,)  &c. 
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How  much  of  philosophy  concurred  to  the  first  k\!l  of 
mault !  and  before  it  was  turned  on  the  floor,  how  often  it 
was  tossed  in  the  brain  of  the  first  inventer  thereof? 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Derbyshire. 

This  [malt]  is  barley  with  the  property  thereof  much 
altered,  having  passed  both  water  and  fire,  steeped,  and 
dried  on  a  kilne.— Id.  lb.  Bedfordshire. 

Is  there  not  milking-time  ?  when  you  are  going  to  bed  ?  or 
kill-hole  ?  to  whistle  of  these  secrets,  but  you  must  be  tittle- 
tatling  before  all  our  guests. 

Shakespeare.  The  Winter's  Talc,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

And  he  [a  vicar]  and  his  successors  shall  have  a  messuage, 
and  two  barns,  and  one  horse-mill  and  kilne-house,  and  one 
acre  of  land  in  Spillesby  aforesaid. 

Strype.  Memorials.  Edw.  VI.  an.  1550. 

KIM-KAM.  )       i.e.   kam-kam;   all    awry,   all 

Ki'mbo.  I  askew.     See  Kam. 

Kimbo, — crooked. 

For  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  heard  my  father 
say,  that  every  thing  then  was  turned  upside  down,  and 
that  in  his  remembrance  all  went  kim  kam. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  373. 

True  (quoth  I)  common  it  is  in  some  sort,  and  in  some 
sort  not ;  but  first  mark,  I  beseech  you,  the  comparison, 
how  they  go  clean  kim  kam,  and  against  the  stream,  as  if 
rivers  run  up  hills.— W.  lb.  p.  959. 

Dam.  And  1  have  two,  to  match  your  pair,  at  home ; 

The  wood  the  same,  from  the  same  hand  they  come ; 

The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bears  foot  carv'd. 

Dryden.  Virgil,  Eel.  3. 


KIN,  n. 
Kin,  adj. 

Kl'.NNING.W. 

Kind,  n. 
Kind,  adj. 
Ki'nded. 
Ki'ndle,  v. 
Ki'ndless. 

Kl'iNDELING,  n. 

Ki'ndly,  adj. 
Ki'ndly,  ad. 

Ki'ndliness,?!. 
Ki'ndness. 
Ki'ndred,  adj. 
Ki'ndued,  n. 
Ki'ndsiiip. 
Ki'nsfolk. 
Ki'nsman. 
Ki'nswoman. 


Goth.  Knn ;  A.  S.  Cynne, 
from  the  A.  S.  Cennan,  a-cenn- 
an,  parere,  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce, to  beget.  Cyn  (in  A.  S. ) 
is  also,  consequentially,  fit, 
proper,  convenient. 

Born,  (sc.)  of  the  same  pa- 
rents, inunediate  or  remote  ; 
of  the  same  ancestors ;  de- 
scended or  produced  from  the 
same  stock  or  race ;  cognate, 
related,  or  having  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  same  blood , 
related  by  consanguinity  oi 
affinity,  by  blood  or  inter, 
marriage ;  having  the  same  or 
similar  natural  qualities.  See 
the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

Kind,  adj — native  or  natural ;  suited  to,  adapted 
to,  proper  for,  beneficial  to,  the  nature  or  kind, 
congenial ;  having  natural  (sc.  feelings) ; — feehngs 
pertaining  or  belonging  to,  becoming  or  convenient 
to,  their  common  nature  or  kind  ;  feeling  for  each 
other,  compassionate  or  sympathetic,  benevolent. 
Humane,  from  human,  has  the  same  consequential 
application  -.   and  kind,  n. — 

Nature;  natural  disposition  or  affection;  generic 
qualities,  race,  sort. 

Kindle, — to  bring  forth  kind. 

Tho  ho  wende  from  al  hire  kyn,  &  from  al  thing  that  heo 
And  nuste  on  erthe  whiderward,  bute  as  the  wynd  hem 

And  wiste  that  hco  ne  schulde  neuer  a  geyn  com  ny  go, 
Ne  se  fader,  ny  other  kyn,  lord :  that  hire  was  wo  ? 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  13 

And  for  he  was  of  this  kynge's  kynde,  that  of  this  lond  was. 

Id.  p.  90. 

Ac  thyn  sustren  schuUe  habbe  al,  for  here  hertc  ys  kynde, 

And  thou  for  thvn  vnkyndenesse  be  out  of  al  my  niynde. 

Id.  p.  31. 
And  Normandy  thoru  the  kyng,  &  thoru  the  quene  Enge- 

lond 
Joyned  were  tho  kundelyche  in  one  monne's  honde. 

Jd.  p.  So.'!. 
From  Affric  thei  wente  north  with  the  wynd  that  was  god. 
So  that  heo  fonden  in  a  stude  here  kijnrede  bl  cas 
Of  noble  mon  Hercules,  that  wjle  of  Troie  wa^. 

Id.  p.  15 
Tho  hii  come  to  Engelond,  glad  was  the  kyng  tho, 
Vor  he  nadde  in  hys  fader  alf  Imnnesmen  nanmo. 

Id.  p.  343. 

The  soudan  Saladyr. 

Paien  most  worthi  of  alle  the  lond  of  his  kyn, 
So  told  me  the  stori  that  I  fond  writen  in. 

R   Brunne,  p.  138 


1  alle  of  kynde  of  Germeuie.  Id.  p    2, 
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Aren  none  hardur    ne    hongryour.  tlian  men    of   holy 

cliurche 
>.  "erouse  and  yvele  -wnied.  wanne  thei  ben  avaunsed 
And  unkunde  to  hur  ki/nne.  and  to  alle  Chrystine. 

Piers  Plouhmim,  p.  22. 
No  more  can  a  kijnde  witted  man.  bote  clerkes  hym  teclie 
Come  for  alle  hus  A-j/nrfewittes.  thorwe  Cristendom  to  be 

savede.  Id.  p.  232. 

What  lyves  thvnjj  is  Kiinit,  quath  ich ;  Can  thow  me  telle 
Kipiile  is  creature  [Creator]  quath  Wit,  of  all  kyne  thynges, 
Fader  and  ormour  of  all  that  forth  groweth 
The  wiche  is  God  grettest  that  gynnynge  had  nevere. 

Id.  p.  173. 

Ich  knowe  hym  as  kyndeliche.  as  clerkus  don  hnr  bokes. 

Id.  p.  120. 

The  hjndencsse  that  myn  emeristene.  kidde  [i.  e.  shewed 

me]  me.— Id.  p.  112. 

And  Jhesus  seide  to  hem  that  a  prophete  is  not  withoute 
honour  but  in  his  owne  cuiitrey  and  among  his  ki/n  and  in 
hise  hows.— Wiclif.  Mark,  c.  6. 

And  Jesus  saj-d  unto  the :  a  prophete  is  not  dispised  but 
in  his  own  cnutrey,  and  among  his  owne  ktin)2e,  &  among 
the  that  are  of  the  same  houshold. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Eft  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  lik  to  a  net  oast  into  the 
see,  and  that  gaderith  togidre  of  alle  kijnde  of  fischis,  whiche 
v.-hanne  it  was  full  thei  drowen  up,  and  saten  bi  the  brynke 
and  chesen  the  good  into  her  vessels  but  the  yvele  thei  kesten 
out— Wiclif.  Malt.  c.  13. 

Agayne,  the  kyngdome  of  heaucn  is  lyke  vnto  a  neet  cast 
in  to  the  sea,  yi  geathereth  of  all  ki/ndcs  of  fysshes  :  whiche 
when  it  is  full,  men  drawe  to  lande,  and  syt  and  geather  the 
good  into  vessels,  &  cast  the  bad  aviay.-Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  if  thou  art  kit  doun  of  the  kyndeti  wielde  olyue  tree, 

and  aghens  kijnde  art  set  into  a  good  olyue  tree,  hou  mych 

more  thei  that  ben  bi  kynde  schulen  be  sett  in  her  olyue  tree? 

Wictif.  Rom.  c.  11. 

And  thanne  the  tokene  of  mannes  sone  schal  appere  in 
hevene  ;  and  thanne  alle  kynre.dis  of  the  eerthe  schulen 
weyle.— /rf.  Matt.  c.  24. 

Therfore  he  seyde  to  the  puple  which  wenten  out  to  he 
baptisid  of  him,  kindelyngis  of  eddris ;  who  schewide  to  you 
to  fle  fro  the  wrathe  to  comynge.— /rf.  Luke,  c.  3. 

Andwiianne  his  kynnes  men  hadden  herd  thei  wenten  out 
to  hold  him,  for  thei  seiden  that  he  is  turned  into  woodnesse. 
Id.  Mark,  c.  3. 
His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin 
A  wife  he  hadde,  comen  of  noble  kin  ; 
The  person  of  tlie  toun  hire  father  was 


Chaucer.  The  Reves  Talc, 
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TVTio  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o  day 

That  him  ne  meved  other  conscience, 

Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  kin  affray. 

Id.  Man  ofLawes  Talc,  v.  5557. 

On  of  the  gretest  adversitees  of  this  world,  is  whan  a  free 
man  by  kinde,  or  of  birthe,  is  constreined  by  poverte  to  eten 
the  almesse  of  his  enemie.— /rf.  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

O  goode  God  !  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  semed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage, 
The  day  that  maked  was  oure  marriage  ! 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8729. 
Deceite,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven. 

Id.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  5985. 

Nowe,  goode  fader,  I  you  mercy  crie. 

Send  me  no  more  into  non  hethenesse, 

But  thanketh  my  lord  here  of  his  kindenesae. 

Id.   The  Man  of  Laives  Talc,  v.  5534. 
For  she  was  on  the  fairest  under  Sonne, 
And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kindrcdc. 
That  wel  unnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 
Tell  hire  his  wo,  his  peine,  and  his  distresse. 

Id.   The  Frankeleines  Tale,  v.  11,048. 
First  she  [Medea]  made  hyra  the  flees  to  Wynne  : 
And  after  that  from  kith  and  kynne. 
With  great  treasore  with  hym  she  stale. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
As  Steele  is  hardest  in  his  kindc 
Aboue  all  other,  that  men  flnde 
Ofmetalles.  Id.  lb.  Prol. 
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Id.  lb.  b.  vii. 


And  with  that  worde  his  hewe  fadeth, 

And  saide,  a  dieu  my  lady  sweete, 

The  life  hath  loste  his  kindely  hete.— /rf.  //.. 

For  than  he  made  hem  vnderstonde. 
That  he  was  there  of  God's  sonde. 
And  sayd  them  for  the  kyndship. 
That  thei  haue  done  him  felowship. 


The  Queene  in  mids  them  all  with  timbrell  noyse  her 

bands  vpcheeres. 
Nor  yet  two  deadly  serpent  snakes,  to  her  at  backe  ap- 

peeres, 
All  monstrous  kinded  gods  Anubys  .  .  . 

Pliaer.   Virgin.  JEneis,h.\m. 
For  suche  widowes.  wantes  ought  to  he  releued  of  her 
kynsfolkes  gentyll  lybsralitie,  incase  she  haue  any,  either 
men  or  wome  that  proiesse  them  selues  Christianes. 

Udal.  1  Tim.  c.  5. 
■Wlierefore  fyrst  forsake  thou  tliy  vnlawfuU  wedlocke  that 
thou  haste  made  with  Judith,  thy  uere  kiinnesu-omnn. 

Fahijan,  vol.  i.  c.  161. 
Nor  any  one  doth  care  to  call  vs  in. 
Or  one  vouchsafeth  vs  to  entertaine, 
:  one  perhaps  of  gentle  kin, 
sake  compassion  our  paine. 


Vnlesse  son 

For  pittie 

And  yeeld  i 


:  reliefe  in  this  di 

Spenser.  The  Tearcs  of  the  Muses. 
There  is  found  in  the  top  or  sharper  end  of  an  egge  within 
the  shell,  a  certaine  round  knot  resembling  a  drop  or  a 
navill,  rising  above  the  rest,  which  they  call  a  kinning. 

Holland.  Plitiie,  b.x.  c.  52. 
But  young  Perissa  was  of  other  mind. 

Full  of  disport,  still  laughing,  loosely  light, 
And  quite  contrary  to  her  sisters  kind; 
No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  of  right, 
But  poured  out  in  pleasure  and  delight. 

Spenser.   Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii,  c.  2. 
There-to  they  vs'd  one  most  accursed  order. 

To  eate  the  flesh  of  men,  whom  they  mote  find, 
And  strangers  to  deuour,  which  on  their  border 
Were  brought  by  errour,  or  by  wieckfnll  wind  ; 
A  monstrous  cruelty  against  course  of  kind. 

Id.  lb.  b.  vi.  c.  8. 
And  though  hee  ne'er  were  liberall  by  kind. 
Yet,  to  his  owne  darke  ends,  hee's  most  profuse. 
Lavish,  and  letting  fly,  he  cares  not  what 
To  his  ambition.  B.  Jonson.  Sejanus,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

'Mongst  which  it  fell  into  that  faerie's  mind, 
To  aske  this  Briton  mayd,  what  vncouth  wind 

Brought  her  into  those  parts,  and  what  inquest 
Made  her  dissemble  her  disguised  kind. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ili.  c.2. 

Who  though  she  still  haue  worne 

Her  dayes  in  warre,  yet  (weet  thou)  was  not  born 

Of  bears  and  tigers,  nor  so  saluage  minded, 
As  that,  albe  alle  loue  of  men  she  scorne. 
She  yet  forgets,  that  she  of  men  was  kynded: 
And  sooth  oft  scene,  that  proudest  hearts  base  loue  hath 
blinded.  Id.  lb.  b.  v.  c.  5. 

Orl.  Are  you  natiue  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  conie  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled. 
Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 
Remorselesse,  trecherous,  lecherous,  7a'nrf/cs  villaine. 

Id.  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
The  earth  shall  sooner  leaue  her  kindly  skill 
To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  make  eternall  dearth. 
Then  I  leaue  you,  my  life,  yborne  of  heauenly  birth. ' 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  xiii.  c.  3. 
But  seeing  Icindly  sleepe  refuse  to  doe 
His  office,  and  ray  feeble  eyes  forgoe, 
They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceaue 
With  talke,  that  might  vnquiet  fancies  reaue. 

Id.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
■\Vhen  love  finds  it  self  utterly  unmatcht,  and  justly 
vanishes,  nay  rather  cannot  but  vanish,  the  fleshly  act  in- 
deed may  continue,  but  not  holy,  not  pure,  not  beseeming 
the  sacred  bond  of  marriage;  being  at  best  but  an  animal 
excretion,  but  more  truly  worse  and  more  ignoble  than  that 
mute  kindliness  among  the  herds  and  flocks. 

Milton.  Tetrachordon. 
But  contrariwise,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Aequians, 
the  consul!  and  his  soldiers  .strove  to  exceed  one  another  in 
courtesie  and  kindnesses. — Holland.  Livivs,  p.  84. 
But  o  !  the  greedy  thirst  of  royall  crowne. 

That  knows  no  kindred,  nor  regards  no  right, 
Stirr'd  Porrex  vp  to  put  his  brother  downe. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10. 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove. 

Shakespeare,  Son.  10. 
But  the  kinsfolke  and  friends  of  Valerius  tooke  it  more 
greevously  and  impatiently  than  reason  was,  that  the  ho- 
nour of  the  dedication  of  so  famous  a  temple,  was  given 
unto  'Rotatms.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  49. 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moodie  and  dull  melancholly, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortlesse  dispaire. 

Shakespeare.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.  6C.  1. 
After  supper,  all  his  kinswomen  stood  in  the. entry  of  the 
hall  where  they  had  eaten  :  so  he  called  her  whom  he  loved 
best,  and  gave  her  his  allowance  he  had  saved,  and  said  to 
her,  This  was  given  me  in  token  I  was  this  day  rewarded  for 
my  virtue  .  and  even  so  I  give  it  thee  for  a  like  token  of  re- 
ward for  thy  virtue. — North.  Plutarch,  p.  47. 

If  Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a  fool,  the  author  of 
that  Poem  will  pass  with  his  readers  for  the  next  of  kin. 
And  perhaps  it  is  the  relation  that  makes  the  kindness. 

Bryden.  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 
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O  cruel  Death  !  to  those  you  take  mote  kind, 

Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind  ! 

Waller.  Epitaph,  unfinished. 

Gabriel  Plats  takes  care  to  distinguish  what  hay  is  kindest 
for  sheep,  and  prefers  the  hardest  and  driest  before  the  suc- 
culent clover.— Boj/?.   Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  357. 

Proceeding  onward  whence  the  year  began. 

The  summer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 

This  season,  as  in  man,  the  most  replete 

With  kindly  moisture,  and  prolific  heat. 

Drydcn.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  XT. 

Such  ancient  hospitality  there  rests 

In  yours,  as  dwelt  in  the  first  Grecian  breasts, 

Whose  kindness  was  religion  to  their  guests. 

Id.  Epil.  By  Mrs.  Marshall. 

The  dame,  who  saw  her  fainting  foe  retir'd, 

With  force  renew'd,  to  victory  aspir'd  ; 

And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  sky. 

As  once  our  Saviour  own'd  his  Deity, 

Vronounc'd  his  words — "  She  whom  ye  seek  am  I." 

Id.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Reginald  Pool,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  being  by  his 
mother  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  tc 
King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred 
v/ith  the  king  by  his  father's  side,  was  in  great  esteem  for 
his  learning,  and  other  excellent  virtues. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

When  the  emperor  had  put  a  great  number  to  death,  and 
told  him  he  would  lea.ve  him  no  enemies,  [Geta]  asked  him. 
if  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death  had  no  parents,  kinsfolks'. 
nor  friends  ?  Y'es,  said  the  emperor,  a  great  number.  'Xhet: 
you  have  left  me  (replied  he)  many  more  than  you  take  Uovu 
me.—Strype.   Life  nf  Archbp.  Whitgif I,  a.n.  1597. 

Our  bretheren  are  from  Thames  to  Tweed  departed. 

And  of  our  sisters,  all  the  kinder-heaited, 

To  Edinburgh  gone,  or  coach'd  or  carted. 

Sryden.  To  the  University  of  Oxford,  Prol. 

Firm,  unremitting,  matchless,  in  their  course  ; 

To  the  kind-tempcr*d  change  of  night  and  day, 

And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealii 

Minutely  faithful. 


thi 

army  of  Saxons,  by  sea,  into  those  Northern  parts  ;  who 

seated  their  colony  about  Northumberland. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  England. 
This  did  also  much  pacify  the  emperor,  since  his  kins- 
woman was,  though  not  restored  in  blood,  yet  put  in  a  capa- 
city to  succeed  to  the  crown. 

Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1536. 

But  this  probability,  being  so  near  of  kiti.  to  certainty, 
that  the  acutest  philosophers  could  never  find  a  criterion  to 
distinguish  them,  may  he  presumed  to  have  the  family 
strength,  though  not  in  equal  measure. 

Search.   Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  c.  26. 

The  tuneful  linnet's  warbling  notes 

Are  grateful  to  the  shepherd-swain  ; 
To  drooping  plants  and  thirsty  fields 
The  silver  drops  of  kindly  rain. 

Thompson.  To  Miss  Addison. 
Consanguinity,  or  kindred,  is  defined  by  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  to  be  vinculum  personarum  ab  eodem  stipite 
descendentium  :  the  connexion  or  relation  of  persons  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor. 

Blackstone.  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  14, 


KI'NDLE,  r.  ^       See    Candle.      Skinner,-, 
Ki'ndler.  >  perhaps  from  the  Ger.  Zunden, 

Ki'ndi.ing,  ?!.  )  accendere,  excitare  ignem,  fa- 
cere  ut  ardeat.  Ihre — from  Suio-Goth.  Kind-a, 
of  the  same  meaning-. 

To  light  a  fire,  to  fire  or  raise  a  fire,  to  cause  to 
burn ;  to  ignite ;  (met.)  to  heat,  to  inflame,  to  ex- 
cite, to  rouse. 

And  whanne  a  fyer  was  kyndlid  in  the  myddil  of  the  gjete 
hous  and  thei  saten  aboute  ;  Petre  was  in  the  myddil  of 
t\\m\.—  Wiclif  Luke,  c.  22. 

Wlien  they  had  kyndlcd  a  fyre  in  the  middes  of  the  palys, 
and  were  set  donne  together.  Peter  also  sate  doune  amog 
ihem.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Though  loue  be  hote,  yet  in  a  man  of  age 
It  kindleth  nat  so  soone  as  in  youth  heed. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  h.  v. 


They  persuaded  to  Anselme,  that  the  publicacion  or  open- 
ynge  of  that  vyce,  gaue  kyndetinges  to  the  same  in  the 
hartes  of  ydel  persons,  &c. — Bale.  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Nothing  remaines,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither, 
which  now  lie  goe  about. 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
The  Britains  were  nothing  pacified,  hut  rather  kindled 
more  veheraentlie  to  worke  all  the  mischeefe  they  could 
deuise,  in  reueuge  of  their  souereignes  death, 

Holinshed.   King  John,  an.  1202, 
7  L 
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In  these  extremes  the  Prince  anrt  those  he  g:nides, 
Halfe  roasted  stood  before  fierce  Vulcan's  face, 
Wlien  loe  a  sudden  and  vnlookt  for  blast, 
The  flames  against  the  khidters  backward  east. 

Fairefax.   God.frey  of  Bovtogne,  b.  xviii.  s.  85. 

The  archbishop  coueting  to  estinjuish  the  sedition 
(whereof  he  himselfe  had  beetle  no  small  kindley)  which 
was  like  to  grow,  if  the  nobilitie  were  not  pacified  the 
sooner,  talked  with  the  king. 

HoHnsked.    King  John,  an.  I2I5. 
Yet  thev  hut  Idndlhigs  are  of  endless  fire. 
And  little  drops  which  doe  foregoe  a  stnrme. 

Slirt'iiig.  Domes-day.  The  first  Uoure. 
vr.\at  mean  you  thus  (good  sir,  quoth  I)  to  thrust  hither 
the  .sect  of  Stoicks  :  come  you  indeed  to  foist  slily  among 
our  speeches  and  discourses,  youre-xhalations  and  kindtings 
of  the  stuTS.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  972. 
Prevailing  warmth  hath  still  thy  mind  possest 
And  second  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast. 

]>Ir.  Addison  in  praise  of  Mr.  Dri/den. 
Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep ; 
Kindters  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep.— Guy.  Trivia,  b.  iii. 

Foretold  by  Prophets,  and  by  Poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  Prophet's  lamp. 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promis'd  sabbath  comes. 

COU'L 


Task,  b. 


KINE.     Contracted  from  coweii,  the  plural  of 
cow,  (qv.) 
S:  ther  to  fyue  hundreth  kie  ilk  gere  to  his  lardere. 

X.  Brunne,  p.  28. 
Other  treuage  he  sette,  a  thousand  kie  he  toke. — Id.  lb. 

Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mo  : 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte  Malle. 

Chaucer.  The  Notmes  Preestes  Prologue,  v.  14,833. 

And  eke  all  strangers  in  that  region 
Arryuing,  to  his  ktjue  for  food  assynd  ; 
The  fayrest  kgne  aliue,  but  of  ttie  fiercest  kynd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  10. 
This  mention  of  the  peristaltick  motion  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  ocular  demonstration  of  it  in  the  gullet  of  kine  when 
ihey  chew  the  cud,  which  I  have  often  beheld  with  pleasure. 
Raij.  On  Ihe  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon, 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one, 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay. 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 


Their  efforts  .  . 


Cowper.  Taik,  b.  vi. 


KING,  n.       ^        A.  S.  Ci/vii,ci/niq,C'/ning i  from 
King,  1-.  the   A.  S.  Cennan  ;'Ger.  Kott- 

Ki'NcnoM.  )icn,  scire,  and,  thence,  posse. 

Ki'xRDOMED.        "  Ciininfi,"  says  Verstegan,  "is 
Ki'nghood.      I  as  much  in  signification  as  one 
Ki'xfiLESs.        /  eapecialhj valiant,  and  this  being 
Ki'ngling,  7!.       the  title  of  the  chiefe  of  all,  ex- 
Ki'n-gi.t,  adj.      presseth  him  the  most  apparent  I 
Ki'ngly,  orf.        in  courage  or  valour.    And  cer-  j 
Ki'ngship.       )  tain  it  is  that  the  kincis  of  most 
nations  were  in  the  beginning  elected  and  chosen  I 
by  the  people  to  raigne  over  them,  in  regard  of  the 
greatnesse  of  their  courage,  valour,  and  strength,  ' 
as  being  therefore  best  able  to  defend  and  governe 
them."     In  the  quotation  from  R.  of  Gloucester 
it  is  applied  to  a  female  sovereign  ;  by  Bacon  to 
male  and  female  united.     And  see  the  quotation  j 
from  Smith.     To  king,—  \ 

To  cause  to  be,  to  make  a  Mnij,  to  invest  with 

royal  authority  ;  to  rule  as  a  king.  | 

Sene  kijnges  heo  maden  in  Engelonde,  and  sethen  bufe 

fyue.  B.  Gloucester,  p.  4. 

And  hadden  despit,  that  womman  kijng  schulde  he.  I 

Id.  p.  sr.  I 

A  dogter  ich  haue  of  gret  prys,  &  noble  &  god  al  so, 
Y  geue  here  the  to  thi  wj'f,  &,  gef  thou  wolt  by  leue  here. 
The  thridde  del  my  kijngdom  y  geue  the  to  be  mv  fere. 
id.  p.  12. 


KIN 

In  tho  daies  Jon  Baptist  cam,  and  prechide  in  the  desert 
of  Judee.  And  seide  do  ye  penaunce  for  the  kyngdom  of 
hevenes  schal  neigh.— )ric«/.  Matthew,  c.  3. 

In  those  dayes  John  the  Baptist  came  &  preached  in 
ye  wyWernes  of  Jewry,  saying:  Repent,  the  kingdom  of 
heauen  is  at  hande. — Bible,  1551.  lb. 

Thus  by  these  wayes  shul  men  ben  auaunced  :  ensample 
of  Dauid  that  from  keeping  of  sheepe,  was  drawn  vp  into 
the  order  of  kingly  gouernaunce. 

Chaucer.  Testament  of  Loue,  b.i. 

And  thus  was  he  from  his  kyngdome 

Into  the  Wilde  foreste  drawe  : 

AVhere  that  the  mighty  God's  lawe. 

Tlirough  his  power  did  him  transforme 

Fro  man  into  a  beastes  forme.— Goiuer.  Con.  A.  b.  i. 

To  every  man  belongeth  lore. 

But  to  no  man  belongeth  more 

Than  to  a  kynge,  whiche  hath  to  lede 

Tlie  people,  for  his  kynahed 

He  male  hem  both  saue  and  spille.        Id.  lb.  b,  vii. 

That  which  we  call  in  one  sillable  king  in  En.ilish,  the  old 
Eoixlislinien  and  the  Saxony  from  whom  our  tongue  is 
derived,  to  this  day  call  in  two  siUables,  cyning,  which 
whether  it  Cometh  of  ccn  or  ken.  \\hich  hetokeneth  to  know 
and  luulersiand,  or  can,  which  hetokeneth  to  be  able,  or  to 
haue  power,  I  cannot  tell. 

Smith.  Commonwealth  of  England,  b.  i.  c.  9. 

For,  my  good  leige,  shee  is  so  idly  king'd, 

Her  scepter  so  fantastically  borne. 

By  a  vain,  giddie,  shallow,  humourous  youth, 

That  fear  attends  her  not.— Shakes.  Hen.  V.  Act  ii,  sc.  4, 

Then  crushing  Penurie 

Perswades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king : 

Then  am  I  king'd  againe:  and  by  and  by, 

Thinke  that  I  am  vnking'd  by  Bullingbrooke, 

And  straight  am  nothing, — Id.  Rich.  II.  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

But  thi.i  is  now  done,  by  the  prowesse  and  deuotion  of 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spaine  ;  who  haue  (to 
their  immortal  honour)  recouered  the  great  and  rich  king- 
doine  of  Granada. — Bacon.  Hen.  VII.  p.  106. 

Certes,  said  then  the  prince,  the  God  is  iust. 

That  taketh  vengeance  of  his  people's  spoyle  ; 
For,  were  no  law  in  loue,  but,  all  that  lust 
Might  them  oppresse,  and  painfully  turmoile. 
His  kingdome  would  continue  but  a  while. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

Imagin'd  worth 

Holds  in  his  blond  such  swolne  and  hot  discourse, 
That  'twixt  his  mentall  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdnm'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  S;  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


Kynewolf  toke  the  kyngdom  (for  better  mot  not  falle) 

&  sithen  toke  the  feaute  of  the  ki/nges  alle. 

As  his  ancestres  had  it  befor  hand.  Id.  p.  9. 

For  I  seye  to  you  that  manj'c  profetis  and  kynqis  wolden 
haue  seyn  tho  thingis  that  ye  seen  :  and  thei  sighen  not, 
and  here  tho  thingis  that  ye  heren  :  and  thei  herden  not. 

H'iclif  Luke,  c.  10. 

For  I  tell  5-ou  that  many  prophetes  and  kings  haue  desvred 
to  se  those  thynges  whiche  ye  se,  and  haue  not  sene  the  : 
anil  to  heare  those  thinges  which  ye  heare,  &  haue  not  heard 
them.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 


But  forgetteth  altogether  that  the  tribuneship  was  com- 
mitted unto  him  by  the  people  of  Rome  :  committed  I  say, 
and  put  into  his  hands  for  to  assist  privat  persons,  and  to 
mainteine  their  liberties,  and  not  to  uphold  the  king-like 
rule  and  royaltio  of  a  consuW.— Holland.  Livivs,  p.  1025. 

For  the  which  his  inordinate  dooings,  his  nobles  conspired 
against  him,  and  finallie  depriued  him  of  all  his  honour  and 
kinglie  dignitie,  after  he  had  reigned  about  the  space  of  one 
yemc—Holinshed.  Historic,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 

Whereas  ministers  hear  not  the  person  of  Christ  in  his 
priesthood  or  kingship,  bless  not  as  he  blesses,  are  not  by 
their  blessing  greater  than  Abraham. 

Milton.  To  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 

As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stablenesse. 

Bounty,  perseuerence,  mercy,  lowliness, 

Deuotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

I  haue  no  rellish  of  them,  but  abound 

In  the  diuision  of  each  seuerall  crime, 

Acting  it  many  yi^ys.— Shakes.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  sc.  3 

[Hihiscum]  is  thought  to  be  a  singular  thing  for  to  be 
bound  into  the  swelling  kernels  called  the  kingr  cril!,  yea, 
although  th?y  were  exulcerat  and  ran. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii,  c,  4, 

For  was  it  not  thus  with  those  fraiterous  captains  of 
Israel,  who  kinged  themselves  by  slaying  their  masters  and 
reigning  in  their  stead  ? — South,  voh'xi,  Ser.  2, 

"VMiat  is  a  king? — a  man  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care  ; 
Now  crown'd  some  angry  faction  to  appease  ; 
Now  falls  a  victim  to  the  people's  ease ; 
From  the  first  blooming  of  his  ilManght  youth, 
Nourish'd  in  flattery,  and  estrang'd  from  truth. 

Prior.  Solomon,  b.  iii. 
He  stands  in  day-light,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  ty'd, 
A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingtii  pride, 

Dryden.   The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Stoupe  told  me  of  a  great  design  Cromwell  had  intended 
to  begin  bis  kingship  with, -if  he  had  assumed  it :  he  resolved 
to  set  up  a  Couni-il  for  the  Protestant  Religion,  in  opposition 
to  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide  at  Rome, 

Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.i.  b,  i. 

ins 
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King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With  modesty  and  meekness ;  and  the  crown, 
So  dazEling  to  their  eyes  who  set  it  on. 
Was  sure  t'  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  v 
A.  Guard  what  you  say  ;  the  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe.— S,  A  bribe  ? 
The  worth  of  his  three  kingdoms  I  defy, 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie.        Id.  Table  Talk. 

Enough  of  States,  and  such  like  trifling  things  ; 
Enough  of  kingtings,  and  enough  of  kings. 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 
Were  kingship  as  true  pleasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  belov'd 
Causeless,  and  daub'd  with  undisceming  praise 
AVhere  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne, 
Not  to  the  man,  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 

Cowper.  Task,  b,  v. 

Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 

affirmed,  "  That  the  law  knows  no  such  king-yoking  policy." 

Hurd.  Constitution  of  ihe  English  Government,  Note  h. 

KING- CUP.  King's-cob,  (says  Skinner,)  ra- 
nunculus, from  the  A.  S.  Ci/ng,  king,  and  cop,  the 
head  or  top,  so  called  from  the  golden  colour  of 
their  heads  or  flowers. 

Strowe  me  the  ground  with  dafl^adoundillies, 
And  cov^slips,  and  king-cups,  and  loued  lillies. 

Spenser.  Sliepheard's  Calender.  April. 
Loe  here  the  king-cup  of  a  golden  hue, 
Medly'd  with  daisies  white,  and  endive  blue. 

Guardian,  No.  30. 
Ev'n  in  the  spring  and  play-time  of  the  year, 
That  calls  th'  unwonted  villager  abroad. 
With  ail  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train. 
To  gather  king-cups  in  the  yellow  mead. 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  sallad  from  the  brook, 
These  shades  are  all  my  ov<i\.— Cowper.  Task,  b.  vi. 

KING-FISHER.  The  halcyon;  taking  the 
I  first  portion  of  its  name  from  the  royal  splendour 
of  its  plumage,  and  the  second  from  its  usual 
food. 

That  a  king-fisher  hanged  by  the  bill  sheweth  in  what 
quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety,  con- 
verting the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence 
the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a  received  opinion,  and  very  strange  ; 
introducing  natural  weather-cocks,  and  extending  mag- 
netical  positions  as  far  as  animal  natures. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errours,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

King-fishers,  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  of  a  greenish  blue, 
with  a  white  ring  about  the  neck. 

Cook.  Tlilrd  Voyage,  b,  ii.  c.  8. 

KIRK.       >      The  Scotch  and  the  inhabitants 
Ki'rkman.  j  of  the  north  of  England  so  call  the 

church:  the  hard  k  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 

Gr.  KupiaKT]. 
Biiiedl  ' 


Some  frendes  he  had,  that  biried  it  in  kirke-gerd. 

Id.  p.  .54. 
And  all  so  feeble,  and  in  such  wise 
I  was,  that  vnneth  might  I  rise 
So  fare  trauailed,  and  so  faint 
That  neither  knew  I  kirke  ne  saint, 
Ne  what  was  what,  ne  who  was  who.— Chaucer.  DreacK. 

To  kirke  the  narre,  to  God  more  farre, 
Has  been  an  old-said  saw. 

Spenser.  Shepheard's  Calender.  July, 

For  our  Sir  John,  to  say  to-morrow. 

At  the  kirke,  when  it  is  holiday : 

For  well  he  means,  but  little  can  say.— 7d.  lb.  May. 

Let  neither  your  gouernor,  nor  your  kirkeman.  nor  those 
who  so  often  hath  falsifyed  their  faytli  and  promise,  and  by 
treachery  and  falshode  be  accustomed  to  proroge  the  tyme, 
feede  you  forth  with  fayre  wordes,  and  bring  you  into  the 
snare,  from  whence  they  cannot  deliuer  you. 

Grafton.  Edw.  Vl.zn.S 

And  albeit  some  of  them  [fairs]  are  not  much  better  than 

Lowse  faire,  or  the  common  kirkmesscs  beyond  the  sea,  yet 

there  are  diverse  not  inferior  to  the  great  marts  in  Europe, 

Holinshed.  Desc.  of  England,  b,  ii,  c,  18. 

Tlie  violent  men  among  them  were  ever  pressing  the 
purging  the  kirk,  as  they  called  it;  that  is,  the  ejecting  all 
the  episcopal  clergy. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  b,  i, 

KI'RKED  is  explained,  turning  upwards,  (says 
Skinner,)  from  the  A.  S.  Cerr-an,  to  turn. 

His  eyes  red  sparkling  as  the  fire  glow, 
His  nose  frounced  full  kirked  stood. 

Chaucer.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 


KIS 

KI'RTLE.  A.  S.  Ci/rtel.  A  woman's  gowne 
or  hirde,  ( Somner. )  "  1  believe,"  says  Skinner, 
"  from  the  verb,  to  girJ,  because  the  gown  or 
tunic  used  formerly  to  be  girded,"  or  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  It  is  not,  as 
Somner  asserts,  a  ivoman's  gown  only  ;  it  is  applied 
to  an  article  of  dress  for  men,  and  not  merely  to  a 
gown,  but  to  various  articles,  all,  perhaps,  distin- 
guished by  their  being  girded.  See  the  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,  2  Pt.  Hen.  IV. 


Yclad  he  was  ful  smaT  and  properly, 
All  in  a  Icirlel  of  a  light  waget. 

Chaucer.  The  Milleres  Td. 


.  3B22. 


Faerit 


In  hirlels  and  in  copes  riche 
Thei  were  clothed  all  aliche, 
Departed  euen  of  white  and  blewe. — Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

And  she  had  a  kirMl  of  diuerse  coloures  vpon  her;  for 
wi  sirche  were  ys  kinges  douglners  (y'  were  virgines)  appa- 
reled.—£iWe,  1551.  2  A';/»SM,  c.  13. 

All  in  a  iirtle  of  discolour'd  say 
Hee  clothed  was,  ypainted  lull  of 

Ful.  ^Vhat  stufTe  wilt  thou  haue  a  kirtle  of »  I  shall  re- 
ceiue  money  on  Thursday:  thou  shalt  haiie  a  cappe  to- 
morrow.—S/iato:peare.  2  Pt.  Hen.  If.  Act  ii.  so.  4. 

Half  a  dozen  taffata  gownes,  or  sattin  kirtets,  in  a  paire  or 
two  of  raoneths,  why  they  are  nothing. 

£.  Jomon.  Ci/nlhia's  Revels,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

A  warrant  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  to  deliver  to  John 
Bridges  ten  jards  of  crimson  velvet,  to  make  his  Majesty  a 
hirlte  and  a  whode  for  his  parliament  robes. 

SIri/pe.  Memorials.  Edui.  IV.  an.  1552. 

She  herself  was  richly  apparelled  with  a  mantle  and  kirtle 
of  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with  mynever  pure,  and  powdered 
ermins.— /rf.  lb.  Queen  Marij,  an.  1553. 

KISS,  V.      ^       Variously  written   in   old  au- 

Kiss,  n.  I  thors,  Kiss,    ktiss,    coss.      A.  S. 

Ki'ssER.         f  Ci/ss-an;    Dut.   Kussen ;    Ger. 

Ki'ssiNG,  n.  J  Kussen;  Sw.  Kyssa;^  in  Goth. 
Kurjan,  osculari ;  Gr.  Kvirui.     To  hiss  is, — 

To  touch  gently,  and  with  a  slight  action  of  the 
lips ;  generally,  to  touch  gently,  mildly,  blandly. 


He  praied  him  for  luf,  in  pes  lat  him  be  stille, 

&  kisse,  &  be  gode  frende  in  luf  &  in  a  wille. 

It.  Briinne,  p.  64. 

Lewede  men  lyvede  hym  wel.  and  likeden  hue  wordes 

Comen  &  kneleden.  to  kissen  his  bulles. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  4. 

Yit  while  he  spak:  lo  a  cumpanye  and  he  that  was  clepid 
Judas  oon  of  the  twelve,  wente  bifore  hem,  and  he  cam  to 
Jliesus  to  kisse  him.  And  Jhesus  seide  to  him,  Judas 
bitraiest  thou  mannes  Bone  with  slcoss^ — Wiclrf.  Luke,  c.22. 

"Whyle  he  yet  spake  :  behold,  there  came  a  company,  and 
he  that  was  called  Judas,  one  of  the  twelue,  wente  before 
them,  &  preased  nye  vnto  Jesus  to  kr/sse  hym.  And  Jesus 
sayde  vnto  hym  :  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Sonne  of  man 
w^  a  ki/sse.—Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  soolhly  a  wounde  of  Ihy  friend  (is)  to  the  lasse  harme, 
ye  sir,  and  better  than  a  false  kisaiiig  in  disceiuable  glosing 
of  thine  enemy.— CAaucer.  The  Testament  of  Loue,  b.  i. 
It  was  my  prety  Phips, 
Many  a  prety  kusse 
Had  1  of  his  swete  musse. 

Skelton.  The  Soke  of  Philip  Sparow. 
Alas,  madam,  for  stealing  of  a  kisse. 

Have  I  so  much  your  mynde  therin  offended  ? 
Or  have  I  done  so  greuously  amisse, 
That  by  no  meanes  it  inav  not  be  amended? 

Wijalt.  To  his  Loue  whom,  he  had  kissed,  Src. 

But  I  doubt  not,  so  soon  as  his  name  [Spenser]  shall  come 
into  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  worthinesse  be  sounded 
in  the  trumpe  of  fame,  but  that  he  shall  be  not  onely  kist, 
but  also  beloued  of  all,  embraced  of  the  most,  and  wondred 
at  of  the  best.— Spenser.  The  Epistle  of  B.  K.  lo  Harvei/. 

And  whilst  he  slept,  she  ou'r  him  would  spread 

Her  mantle,  colour'd  like  the  starry  skyes, 

And  her  soft  arme  lay  vnderneath  his  head. 

And  with  ambrosial  /tisscs  batiie  his  eyes. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  lii.  c.  I. 
Mend.  Are  you  not  he  that  is  a  kisser  ai  men,  in  drunken- 
ness, and  a  berayer  in  sobriety  I 

Beaum.  S,-  Fteich.  The  Martial  Maid,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
An  husband's  open  kissivt/s,  and 

His  secret  covings,  nay, 
The  very  soule  of  loue.  more  swxet 
Thau  thou  o/  I  can  say. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  24. 


KIT 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  greenesleeues,  haile  kissing- 
comfits,  and  snow  eringoes. 

S/iakespeare.  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

It  will  not  be  long  after,  I  hope,  before  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  kissing  your  Highness's  hands,  and  ending  the 
discourse  we  began  at  Soesdyke. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  Let.  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Oct.  31, 16/6. 

She  trembling  views 

This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tears  renews  ; 
Last  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  farewel. 

Drgden.  Ovid.  Mctam.  b.  xii. 
The  priest  was  not  to  approach  it  but  after  so  many  bow- 
ings, crossings,  and  hissings  of  the  altar. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Keformalion,  an.  IHS. 
There  wns  a  Prince  of  Lubberland. 
A  potentate  of  high  command, 
Ten-lhousand  Bakers  did  attend  him, 
Ten-thousand  Brewers  did  befriend  him; 
These  brought  him  kissing-crusts,  and  those 
Brought  liim  small-beer  before  he  rose. 

King.  .4rt  of  Cookery,  V.  101. 

KIT,  V.  >      i.  e.  io  cut,  (qv.);  contracted  from 
Kit.        )  Cittern,  or  guitar. 

Sweeter  my  bellowes  blowing  and 
My  hammers  beating  is 

To  me,  than  trimmest  fidling 
The  tiickcst  kit  I  wis. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  h.  vi.  c.  30. 

4  at.  I'le  have  his  little  gut  to  string  a  kit  with, 
For  certainly  a  royal  gut  will  sound  like  silver. 

Beaum.  %■  Fletch.  Philaster,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
Each  bore  in  hand  a  kit,  and  each 
To  show  how  lit  he  was  to  teach 
A  cit,  an  alderman,  a  mayor, 
Led  in  a  siring  a  dancing  hear.— Churchill.  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

KIT,  n.  Ray  says,  A  Mt  is  a  milking-pail  like 
a  churn,  with  two  ears  and  a  cover,  from  the  Dut. 
Kitte.  Mr.  Brocket  says,  It  is  now  applied  to  a 
small  pail  of  any  sort.  Also  to  a  vessel  in  which 
pickled   salmon   is   sent  to  London.      See    Kid, 


In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  basins,  pinboukes,  bowls, 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

Until  this  very  hour  their  thirsty  souls 
Never  touch'd  water  of  so  sweet  a  taste. 

Eraylon.  Moses  his  Birth  and  Miracles. 


KI'TCHEN.^       ¥v.  Cuisine;  It.  C»cma;  S p. 

Ki'tciiened.    \Cczinai    Dut.   Kocken ;     Ger. 

Ki'tchenry.  J  Kuchcn.  All  from  the  Lat. 
Coqnvui,  from  Coquere,  to  cook. 

A  place,  room,  or  apartment  of  a  house  for 
cooking,  dressing  or  preparing  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  for  food. 

A  kitchen-garden, — a  garden  in  which  plants  or 
vegetables  used  in  the  kitchen  are  grown. 


That  serchen  every  land  and  every  strerae, 


And  Aristotle  saieth  it  is  ksse  rebuke  for  a  man  to  be 
bubie  to  know  what  i»  done  in  his  'atchm,  than  foi  a  woman 
what  IS  doone  wilhoat  ner  house 

;  uts    Insliurtton  of  a  Christian  Woman,  b  ii   c  9. 

><oris  this  awondei   "ice 
ovsteisdul  H,mai's 
Rome   —Fuller    »     /  e 

S  D>o    There  is  lei  s  houst 

T\iat  kitchui'd  me  1  i  ci 

Shali,pent    (.  j    ,  Ij  r}  Lrrors   Act  v   sl   1. 
Close  unto  the  front  ot  the  chariot  marchcth  all  the  sort 
of  weavers  and  embroiders ;    next  unto  whom  goeth  the 
blacke  guard  and  kitchin-ree;  then  all  the  meinj  one  with 
anothei:— Holland.  Ammiunus,  p.  12. 
If  nor  a  dramme  of  traicle  soveraigne. 
Or  agua  vita;,  or  sugar  candian, 
Nor  kilchiri-cordials  can  it  remedie, 
Certes  his  time  is  come,  needs  raought  he  die. 

Bp.  Hall,  b.  ii.  Sat.  4. 
His  cooks  with  long  disuse  their  trade  forgot ; 
Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot. 

Dryden.  Absalom  8f  Aehitophel. 
Our  gardens  are  made  of  smaller  compass,  seldom  exceed- 
ing four,  six,  or  eight  acres ;  inclosed  with  walls,  and  laid 
out  in  a  manner  wholly  for  advantage  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
the  product  of  kitchen-gardens  in  all  sorts  of  herbs,  sallads, 
plants,  and  legumes,  for  the  common  use  of  tables. 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Gardening. 
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In  such  a  state  of  things,  would  you  easily  helieye  his 
lordship  could  pride  himself  in  cooking  up  this  cold  kitchin- 
sluj)',  and  serving  it  again  and  again,  amidst  so  elegant  an 
entertainment. —  Warburton.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philiisopliy, 

KITE.    )     A.  S.  O/ta;  of  unsettled  etymology. 

Ki'tish.  S  Skinner  thinks  from  the  Lat.  Capture, 
quia  semper  praedam  capiat,  et  rapto  vivitur;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  our  ancestors  should 
translate  the  habits  of  the  bird  into  Latin,  and 
thence  impose  a  name  ;  the  bird  was  known  to 
them  earlier  than  that  language.  Kite,  the  play- 
thing so  called  from  its  soaring  aloft — like  a  kite. 

For  thy  Peers  Plouhman.  ich  praye  the  telle  hit  treuths, 
Ich  may  iiat  come  for  a  kytte.        Piers  Plouhman,  p.  126 

We  strive,  as  did  the  houndes  for  the  bone. 
They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  none. 
Ther  came  a  kyte,  while  that  they  were  so  wrothe, 
And  bare  away  the  bone  betwix  them  bothe. 

Chaucer  The  Kniglites  Tale,  V.  1182. 

A  fawcon  is  full  hard 

amongst  you  men  to  finde. 
For  all  your  manors  more  agree 

unto  the  kytish  kinde. 
Turbervile.  The  Aunswere  of  a  Woman  to  hir  Louer,  Sgc 

The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  licentious  will. 

Doth  beat  vpon  the  gentle  bird  in  vaine, 
With  many  idle  stoups  her  troubling  still. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

That  the  train  serves  to  steer  and  direct  their  flight,  and 

turn  their  bodies  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship,,  is  evident  in  the 

kite,  who,  by  a  light  turning  of  his  train,  moves  his  body 

which  way  he  pleases. — Buy.  On  tlie  Creation,  pt.  i. 

Julius  Pollux,  in  his  ninth  book,  speaks  of  the  Melolonthe, 
01  the  kite ;  but  I  question  whether  the  kite  of  antiquity 
was  the  same  with  ours. — Memoirs  of  Mar.  Scriblerus,  c.  5, 

They  are  not  hawks  or  kites;  they  are  only  miserable 
fowls  whose  flight  is  not  above  their  dunghill  or  henroost. 
Burke.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

KITH.)      A.  S.    Q/<Ae;   notitia,  familiaritas, 

K\D.  )  cognatio, — notice,  knowledg'e,  famili- 
arity, acquaintance,  kindred,  alliance,  (Somner); 
from  the  verb  ct/lhan,  to  show,  to  make  known. 
Hearne  says,  "  Kid  signifies  sheio.  John  Skeltoa 
uses  it  for  sheic'd,  in  his  Image  of  Ypocresy, 
saving,  '  The  truth  cannot  be  hid,  for  it  is  plain 
kid.'" 

Tho  that  the  weire  bigan,  &  kid  it  so  couth. 

Were  taken  ilk  a  man,  &  sent  in  to  the  South. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  2S1. 

In  Cipres  wer  thei  comen,  ther  maistrie  gan  thei  kithe. 

Id.  p.  173. 

And  softely  to  hire  right  thus  sayd  he ; 

Mercie,  and  that  ye  nat  discover  me  : 

For  I  am  ded,  if  that  this  thing  be  kid. 

Chaucer.  The  Marehantes  Tale. 

For  gentil  herte  kitheth  gentillesse. — Id.  Squiercs  Tale. 

First  she  [Medea]  made  hym  the  flees  to  Wynne; 
And  after  that  from  kith  and  kypne, 
Witli  great  treasore  with  hym  slie  stale.' 

Gower.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 
And,  my  near  kith,  for  that  wol  sore  me  shend. 

Broicne.  Young  Willie  *  Old  Wernoch. 


KI'TTEN,  I'.  ^       Dut.   Katteken;    Ger.   Kat. 

Ki'tten.  yzlein;   Sw.   Katt-unge. 

Ki'tling,  n.  J  The  diminutive  of  CQ<,  (q v.); 
the  young  of  a  cat  ,•  applied  also  to  the  young  of 
some  other  animals. 

I  knowe  who  piaies  the  catte,  and  howe 

I  and  my  patrons  leaue  small  lore 
in  some  right  famous  houses.— i5ran(.  Horace,  Sat.  4. 

IJolsp.  Why  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  same  season,  if 
your  mother's  cat  had  but  kitlen'd,  though  yourselfe  had 
neucr  been  borne. — Shakes.  Ist  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Actiii.  so.  I. 


They  [sea-weasels  or  sea-dogs]  breed  their  young  whelpea 
or  killings  alive  within  their  bellies,  and  when  they  list  let 
them  forth  and  suffer  them  to  run  abroad  for  reliefe,  and 
to  get  their  food,  and  afterwards  receive  them  into  their 
bodies  affxine.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  179. 

Their  [the  Tarantula  spider]  cases  or  skins  brought  into 
pouder,  a;id  taken  in  drinke,  have  the  like  effect  to  young 


We  took  a  kitling  that  had  been  kiltened  the  day  before, 
and  put  it  into  a  very  small  receiver,  (that  we  guessed  to 
hold  about  a  pint  or  less,)  that  it  might  be  the  sooner  ex- 
hausted.—^oj^/e.   Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  360. 

The  kitten  too  was  comical, 

She  play'd  so  oddly  with  her  tail. 

Or  in  the  glass  was  pleas'd  to  find 

Another  cat,  and  peep'd  behind.  Whiteliead.  Variety. 

KIV'E,  said  in  Kelly's  Scottish  Proverbs  (see 
Jainieson)  to  be  the  mashing-fat. 

Of  necessity  they  must  brew  every  day,  yea,  pour  it  out 
of  the  kive  into  the  cup,  if  the  prodigious  English  hospitality 
in  former  ages  be  considered,  with  the  ipultitude  of  menial 
servants  and  strangers  entertained. 

Fuller.   Worthies.  Derbyshire. 

KNACK,  V.    '\       To  knack  with  one's  fingers. 

Kx.icK,  n.  \  Ger.  Mil  den  fingers  knacken, 

Kna'cking,  n.  J  digitis  crepitare,  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  fingers;  formed  from  the  sound; 
ySkinner.)  From  A.  S.  Cnuc-ian,  to  ktwck, 
^^Wac■hter. )     From  the  verb  to  knock,  (Minshevv. ) 

As  this  knack  of  the  fingers  required  consider- 
able dexterity,  the  word  probably  became  applied 
to  a  dexterous,  ready,  or  adroit  manner  of  doing 
any  thing ;  also  to  any  thing  cleverly,  nicely 
made  ;  or  any  thing  knock'd  or  hit  off  nicely. 

Knick-knack,  i.  e.  knack-knack. 

The  more  queinte  knakkej  that  they  make, 
The  more  wol  I  stele  whan  that  I  take. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tale,  v.  4050. 

Yea,  after  that  in  hast. 

She  greazde  this  guest  with  sause  of  sorcerie, 
And  fedue  his  minde  with  knacks  both  queint  and  strange. 
Ga^cuigne.  Dauid's  Saltitacious  to  Berzabc. 

If  they  can  hear  their  beads  knacke  upon  each  other,  they 
are  not  bid  to  care  for  hearing  their  praiers  reflect  upon 
he.-iven.— £p.  Hall.  Quo  Fadis  ? 

Cle.  Yes,  faith.  The  fellow  trims  him  silently,  and  has 
not  the  knack  with  his  sheeres  or  his  fingers. 

Ben  Jonsun.  The  Silent  Woman,  Acti.  sc.  2. 

Knacks  we  have  that  will  delight  you. 
Slight  of  hand  that  will  invite  you. 

Id.  From  the  Masques,  s.  13. 


But  if  ye  use  these  knick-kmicks, 

'J'liis  fast  and  loose,  with  faitliful  men  and  honest. 

You  ■!  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Till  he  against  his  nature  learn  to  strive. 
And  get  the  knack  of  dulness  how  to  thrive. 

Otway.  Prolof/ue  on  N.  Lee's  Constantine  the  Great. 

We  have  neither  the  knack  of  persuading  ourselves  so 
readily,  nor  the  humour  of  sticking  to  a  fashion  so  obsti- 
nately.—  Warhurton.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

KNAG,  V.  \     Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Gnceg-an; 

Kna'gged.  I  Dut.  Ktiag-he.n  ;  Ger.  Nagen  ; 
Sw.  Gnaga  ;  rodere,  arrodere,  corrodere,  to 
gnaw  or  knaw  ;  applied  to  any  thing  projecting  or 
sticking  out  like  teeth  or  tusks. 

The  ktiags  that  stick  out  of  a  hart's  horn  near 
the  forehead,  (  Skinner.  )  The  knags  or  projecting 
knots  in  wood ;  a  pin  or  peg  to  hang  any  thing 
upon. 

He  made  prestes  and  clerkes  to  Icpe  on  cragges, 
Monkes  and  freres  to  hong  on  knayyes, 
Thus  wonderly  wold  he  doc. 

Early  Popular  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Sir  Gowlher. 

Take  here  the  golde  in  a  bagg. 

I  schall  hyt  hynge  on  a  knagy. 

At  the  schypp  horde  ende. 

Le  Bone  Florence.   Ritson,  v.  3. 

If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  sorcerie,  witchcraft,  or  en- 
chantment practised  for  to  hurt  young  babes,  the  great 
horns  of  beetles,  such  especially  as  be  knayycd  as  it  were 
with  small  teeth,  are  as  good  as  a  countre  charm  and  pre- 
servative, if  they  be  hanged  about  their  necks. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  15. 

And  this  is  the  reason,  men  say,  that  nature  hath  set 
upon  the  head  of  an  hart  for  his  defence,  the  most  heartless 
end  cowardly  beast  that  is.  wonderful  horns  for  bigness,  and 
most  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  sharp  and  branching 
knayi  —Id.  Plutarch,  p.  1039. 

KNAP,  V.  \     Dut.  Anr/ppen,  crepitare,  to  make 
Kna'ppisu.  )  a  noise;     Hw.  Knappa,   resonare, 
ferire,  to  sound,  to  hit  or  strike, 


KNA 

To  break  any  thing  with  a  snapping  noise ;   to 
strike  so  as  to  make  such  noise. 
Knappish,  i.  e.  snappish,  (qv.) 


At  the  length  he  made  such  struggling,  putting  back  one 
thigh,  and  setting  forward  another,  that  he  knapped  the  stafi' 
of  the  dart  asunder.— iVoriA.  Plutarch,  p.  306. 

Take  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs  some 
depth  within  the  water,  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the 
tongs  vfe\\.—Baco?i.  Naturall  Hislorie,  §  133. 

These  Elyot  compared  to  a  galled  horse  abiding  no 
plaisters,  that  were  always  knapping  and  kicking  at  such 
examples  and  sentences  as  they  felt  sharp,  or  did  bite 
t\\eva.—Strype.  Memorials.  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1535. 

King  Richard  somewhat  mistrusted  and  conceyued  suche 
an  indignation,  that  he  rejected  the  duke's  request  with 
many  spitefull  and  knappishe  wordes. 

Grafton.  Rich.  IIP.  an.  2. 

The  people  standing  by  heard  it  knap  in,  and  the  patient 
declared  it  by  the  ease  she  felt. 

Wiseman.  Surgery,  b.  vii.  c.  5. 

KNAP.      See  Knob. 

KNAPSACK.  Fr.  Canapsa;  Dut.  Knap- 
sack  ;  viatoria  pera,  (Kilian,)  a  sack  for  provisions 
on  a  journej',  or  a  march.  Also  written,  as  in 
the  example  from  South,  snapsack,  (qv.);  Sw. 
Snappsack,  a  bag  for  clothes.  Ihre,  from  knap,  or 
snap,  (qv. )       Perhaps  originally  applied  to. — 

A  sack  or  bag  for  broken  victuals ;    ffrnstulos, 
Lye ; )    then  more  generally  for   provisions  and 
other  articles. 
Out  of  rich  suits  the  noblest  French  they  strip, 
And  leave  their  bodies  naked  on  the  ground ; 
And  each  one  fills  his  knapsack  or  his  scrip 

With  some  rare  thing  that  on  the  field  is  found. 

Drayton.  The  Barons'  Wars,  b.  i. 

We  should  look  upon  him  as  a  strange  soldier,  that  when 

he  is  upon  his  march,  and  to  go  upon  service,  instead  of 

his  sword  should  take  his  snapsack.— South,  vol.  viii.  Ser.9. 

They  [cartridges]  are  to  be  delivered  out  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  for  each  soldier,  which,  with  twenty-two  he  received  at 
Barcelona,  a  pikeax,  a  knapsack  for  provisions,  and  a  tin- 
box  for  vinegar  and  water,  besides  his  arms,  will  prove  an 
intolerable  burthen  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year. 

Swinburne.  Spain,  Let.  5. 


KNARR,  or"\       Also  written  to  Gnar,  (qv.) 
Knurr.  I  Dryden   writes    Knare.      A.  S. 

Kn.Vrry,  or    f  Gngrran;  Dut. Knerren,knarren; 
Knu'rry.        J   Ger.    Knarrcn ;     Sw.    Knarra, 
knorra,  stridere,  to  crash  or  creak. 

A  harsh  or  hard  knot  in  a  tree ;  any  thing  hard 
or  rugged ;  a  difficulty. 
First  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest. 
In  which  therwonneth  neyther  man  ue  best, 
With  knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  eld. 
Of  stubbes  sharpe  and  hidous  to  behold. 

Chaucer.  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  v.  1980. 
No  giaunt  for  his  lyfe 

can  cleaue  a  knurric  oke, 
Though  he  would  seek  to  doo  his  wurst 
and  utmost  at  a  stroke. 

Turhervile.  The  Loucr  to  Cupid  for  Mercie. 

In  some  kind  of  limber,  like  as  in  marble  also,  there  be 

found  certaine  knurs  like  kernils,  as  hard  they  be  as  naile- 

heads,  and  they  plague  sawes  wheresoever  they  light  upon 

&em.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  -xvi.  c.  lU. 

Casting  oflT  all  other  weightie  cares,  hee  {Constantius] 
thought  upon  Caesar,  as  the  untowardest  knurre  and  diffi- 
cultie  that  now  troubled  him  most,  bending  his  whole  en- 
deavour how  to  shake  and  overthrow  him. 

Holland.  Jmmianus,  p.  23. 
That  which  hath  an  hard,  sharpe.  and  prickieleafe.  is  called 
oxvcedrus;  full  of  braunches  it  is  besides,  and  so  knurric, 
that  it  is  troublesome  to  the  hand.— /li.  Piinie,  b.  xiii.  c.  5. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
And  prickly  stubbs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd  and  old ; 
Headless  the  most,  aud  hideous  to  behold. 

Dryden.  Pala/nonS,- Arcite. 
KNAVE.       "I        A.  S.  C7:.apa,    cnaf-a ;    Dut. 
Kn.Vvery.       I  Knape  ;   Ger.  Knab,  a  boy,  (says 
Kna'vish.        J  Skinner,)  and,  secondly,  a  ser- 
Kna'vishly.  J  vant.     Knave,    (Tooke,)    A.  S. 
Cnafu,  was  probably  nafath,  i.  e.  ne-hafath,  gena- 
fath  ;    qui  nihil  habet ;  the  third  person  singular  of 
nabban,  i.  e.  ne-habban.    So  ge-na^f,  ge-nafd,  ncrfig, 
na-fga,  are  in  the  A.  S.  Mendiciis,  eqens.     In  "the 
same  manner  neqnam  is  held  by  the  Latin  etymo- 
logists to  mean  ne-qnicjuam,  i.  c.  one  who  hafb 
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nothing,  neither  goods  nor  good  qualities.  For 
neqvam,  servum,  iion  malum,  sed  inutilem  signifi- 
cat.  Or,  according  to  Festus,  "  Qui  ne  tanti 
quidem  est,  quam  quod  habetur  minimi."  It  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  mere  destitution,  naked- 
ness,  the  helplessjiess  of  childhood; — as  Infant,  from 
the  speechlessness.  Helvigius  derives  from'  Gr. 
NrjTTios,  infans:  {v(,  neg.  and  (vos,  sermo.)  See 
Wachter ;  also  the  quotation  from  Chaucer. 
Knave  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  applied  not  to 
one  who  hath  neither  goods  nor  good  qualities, 
but  to- 
One  who  may  or  may  not  have  goods,  but  has 
many  bad  qualities  ;  (e.g.)  roguery,  trickery,  de- 
ceit, dishonesty,  mischief;  and,  consequentially,  a 
knave  is— 

A  rogue,  a  trickster,  a  deceiving,  dishonest,  mis- 
chievous fellow: — also,  playfully,  as  rogue  also  is. 

And  bit  his  knave  knele,  that  shall  his  coppe  holde, 
He  loketh  alle  louring.  Piers  Plouhman,  p.  83. 

And  sche  bare  a  knaue  child  [filium  n'asculum]  that  was 
to  reulynge  alle  folkis  in  an  yrun  gherde. 

Wiclif.  Apocalips,  c.  12. 
But  he  that  nought  hath,  ne  coveifeth  to  have. 
Is  riche,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6772. 

And  for  because  of  a  little  knauery,  vWoh  a  deaco  at  Con- 
stantinople plaide  thorough  cofession  with  one  of  the  chiefe 
wiues  of  the  citie,  it  [shrift]  was  layde  downe  agayne. 

Tyndall.  Workes,  p.  147. 

How  they  were  wont  to  drynke 

Of  a  leather  bottell 

With  a  knauish  stoppel. — Skelton.  Boke  of  Colin  Clout. 

thy  captaine  is 
iS-  Cleop.  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
But  lastly  both  were  taken  ;  both 

Did  fault  in  ona  small  ill. 
Yet  rope-law  had  the  youth,  the  frier 
Liu'd  clergie-i-nnwerf  still. 

Warner.  Albion's  England,  b.  vii.  c.  36. 
For  he  was  wj'lie-witfed,  and  growne  old 
In  cunning  sleights  and  practick  knauery, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeeue,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
Although  his  master  had  thoroughly  thwacked  him  for 
his  knavish  tricks  played  a  few  days  before,  and  that  then 
it  seemeth  he  h.ad  opportunity  to  be  revenged :  he  to  the 
contrary  imployed  himself  after  a  marvellous  fashion  to  save 
his  master.— A'orW.  Plutarch,  p.  963. 

One  of  those  slaves  whom  they  call  Elotes,  had  behaved 
himselfe  somewhat  too  insolently  and  knainshli/  against  him. 
Now  I  sweare  by  the  two  twins,  (quoth  he  [Chaiillus,])  Castor 
and  PoUox,  were  I  not  angry,  1  would  do  thee  to  death  out 
of  hand.— Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  348. 


Drayton.  The  Moon-Calf. 
As  needy  gallants,  in  the  scrivener's  hands. 
Court  the  rich  knaves  that  gripe  their  mortgag'd  lands. 

Dryden.  Satire  on  the  Dutch,  (1C62.) 
The  lord-treasurer  said,  a  separate  peace  was  so  base,  so 
navish,  and  so  villainous  a  thing,  that  every  one  who 
ved  the  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it  with  their  heads 
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-Burnet.  Own  Time,  an. 


He  exposes  the  knavery,  of  powerful  churchmen,  and  the 
folly  of  profound  divines  ;  and  then  pretends,  or  believes, 
that  he  hath  discredited  revelation  itself. 

Warburton.  Ld.  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy. 
For  man  to  man,  or  ev'n  to  woman  paid 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  Craft  for  Folly's  use  design'd. 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 

Couper.  To  an  afflicted  Protestant  Lady  in  France. 

KNAW.  Commonly  written  Gnaw.  A.  S. 
Gnceg-an  ,-  Ger.  Nag-en  ,-  Dut.  Knag-hen,  knau- 
wen  ;   Sw.  Gnag-a,  rodere. 

To  press  and' tear  off  or  asunder,  (by  the  teeth;) 
to  corrode,  to  eat  or  fret  info,  to  prey  upon 

I  wol  not  sale  how  that  it  is  the  chaine 

Of  Sathanas,  on  which  he  hnawcth  euer. 

Chaucer.   The  Dreamc. 

He  returned  into  ye  chamber  among  them,  al  chaged  with 
a  wonderful  soure  angrye  countenaunce,  knitting  the  browes, 
frowning  and  froting  and  knawing  on  his  lippes,  &  so  sat 
him  downe  in  hys  place.— Sir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  54. 

Rats  also  having  knawn  some  jewels  of  gold  in  a  church, 
the  sextons  set  a  trap  for  t\\em.— North.  Plutarch,  p.  390. 

KNEAD.  A.  S.  Cnced-an,  nid-ian,  ge-niddian  ; 
Dut.  Kned-en ;  Ger.  Knetten,  knelen ;  Sw.  Knada ; 
depsere,  subigere,  to  beat  down ;  to  drive,  press, 
fgrce  together. 
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To  beat,  to  press,  (sc. )  meal  wetted,  into  a  mass 
or  lump  of  dough  ;  applied  (met. )  to  work  up  into 
one  mass  or  substance. 

Anon  go  get  us  fast  into  this  in 

A  knedyng  trough,  or  elles  a  kemelyn, 

For  »che  of  us  ;  but  loke  that  they  hen  large, 

In  whiche  we  mowen  swimme  as  in  a  barge. 

Chaucer.   The  Milleres  Talc,  v.  3549. 
But  whan  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee  and  me 
Ygeteii  us  these  knediitg  tubbes  thre, 
Than  shalt  thou  hang  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hie, 
That  no  man  of  our  purveyance  espie.— W.  lb.  v.  S565. 

&  [the  woman]  toke  floure  and  kneed  it,  &  did  bake  him 
swete  kakes,  &  brought  the  before  Saul,  &  before  his  ser- 
uantes.— BiSte,  1551.  1  5am.  e.  28. 

Now  adaies  the  order  of  our  huswives  is,  to  make  levains 
[ferinenta]  of  the  very  same  meale  which  is  kneaded  and 
wrought  into  dough,  before  salt  be  put  thereto,  which  they 
seeih  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulpe  or  thicke  batter,  and  so 
let  it  lie  untill  it  become  sowre. 

Holland.  Plime,  b.  xviii.  c.  II. 

The  enemies,   therefore,  hauing  welnigh   knedded   the 

dough  that  should  haue  heene  baked  for  the  Giraldines  bane, 

deuised  that  secret  rumors  should  sprinkle  to  and  fro,  that 

the  Earle  of  Kildare  his  execution  was  intended  in  England. 

Holinshcd.  Ireland,  au.  1532. 

There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began. 

One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man  ; 

One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd. 

And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  ^-  Guiscardo. 

Smith,  cobler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough;  all  loud  alike, 
■ "  '  Cowper.  Task,  b.  iv. 


All  learned  and  all  drunk ! 


KNEE,  n.       ^       Goih.Kniu;    A.S.  Cneoiv  ; 

Kn'ee,  v.  Dut.  Knie;  Ger.  Kiueuw  ;  Sw. 

Kneel,  v.  V  Knee.     Tooke  conjectures  k/ice 

Kne'eler.         I  to   be   the   past  tense  of  the 

Kne'eling,  ;t.  J    Goth.  Hnaui/an,  hneigan,    and 

A.  .S.  Hniy-an.   incurvare,   inclinare,   to   bow,    to 

bend,  to   incline.     Serenius  refers  to   the  same 

Goth,  verb ;  adding,  that  the  Icelandic  Hnii',  hncp, 

ii  a  very  ancient   word.     Junius,    Skinner,  and 

others,  derive  from  the  Gr.  Tow.     The  knee,  is — 

The  joint  that  bends  between  the  leg  and  thigh. 

To  /meel  is— 

To  rest  upon  that  joint  when  bent. 
Knea-iimber,  —  crooked    or    angular    like    the 
DoiiJed  knee. 
This  mayde  out  of  chambre  com,  tho  thel  hadden  y  gete, 
■With  a  coppe  of  gold,  fol  of  wyn,  syde  drow  hire  tail, 
A  kne  to  the  kyiig,  heo  seyde,  "  Lord  Kyng  Wasseyl." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  117. 


Thise  mad  R.  homage  douhteli,  kneland  do 


But  what  seith  Goddis  answer  to  him  (  I  haue  left  to  me 
seuene  thousandis  of  men  that  han  not  bowid  her  knees 
bifore  BasX.—Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  11. 

But  what  sayth  ye  answer  of  God  to  him  againe  ?  I  haue 
reaerued  vnto  me  sene  thousade  men  whiche  haue  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Bia]..— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

And  a  leprous  man  came  to  him  and  bisoughte  &  knelide 
and  seide,  if  thou  wolt,  thou  mayst  dense  me. 

JViclif.  Mark,  c.  1. 

And  there  came  a  leper  to  him,  besechynge  him,  and 
kneUd  downe  vnto  hym,  and  sayde  to  hym,  Yf  thou  wylte, 
tliuu  canst  make  me  cleane.—Bi'We,  1551.  lb. 

But  doun  on  knees  went  every  manere  wight, 
And  thanked  him  with  all  hir  hertes  might. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1873. 


And  with  that  worde  I  gan  downe  fall 

On  knees  with  good  deuocion. 

And  with  full  great  contricion, 

1  said  than Gower.  Con,  A.  b. 


She  must  be  thoroughly  calked  and  fortified  with  car- 
penters to  set  knees  into  her,  and  any  otlier  tymbers  apper- 
taming  to  the  t-trengthening  of  a  shippe. 

Backluyt.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  864. 
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I      Then   wil  neither  raerites   nor  yet  soul  masses  helpe, 
'  neyther  blessinges  nor  knelyvgcs,  sacrifices  nor,  &c. 

Bale.  Image,  pt.  ii. 
His  cousin  Henry  would,  he  there  assur'd; 
On  humble  knees  before  his  grace  be  glad 
To  ask  him  pardon,  to  be  well  secur'd. 
And  have  his  right  and  grace  restor'd  again. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.ii. 

Go  you  that  bani.sh'd  him 

A  mile  before  his  tent,  fall  downe  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

Return  with  her  ? 

Why  the  hot-bloodied  France,  that  dowerlesse  tooke 
Our  youngest  borne,  1  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg, 
To  keepe  base  life  a  foote;  returne  with  her? 

Id.  K.Lear,  Act  ii.  sc.4. 

We  see  how  the  shipwright  doth  make  use  of  knee-limber, 

and  other  crossgrain'd  pieces,  as  well  as  of  streight  and 

even,  for  framing  a  goodly  vessel  to  ride  on  Neptune's  back. 

Houelt,  b.  iv.  Let.  4. 

Who  now  being  come  in  presence  of  his  king, 

(Whether  the  sight  of  majesty  did  breed 
Remorse  of  what  he  was  encompassing. 
Or  whether  but  to  formalize  his  deed) 
He  kneels  him  down  with  some  astonishing ; 
B.ose— kneels  again.  Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  b.  ii. 

When  they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down  on  his  knees, 
and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  innocence, 
and  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  House :  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  providence  of  God,  who,  it  seems,  thought 
fit  to  exercise  him  with  calumny  and  slander,  but  he  coW 
mitted  his  cause  to  him  :  this  he  did  with  great  vehemence, 
and  with  many  tears. — Burnet.  Own  Time,  vol.  i. 

We  m.iy  understand  why  the  knees  should  be  most  weary 
in  ascending,  and  the  thighs  in  descending;  which  is,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  body  doth  bear  most  upoa  the  knee- 
joints  in  raising  itself  up. 

Wilkins.  Archimedes;  or,  Mechanical  Poicers. 

But  he  [Cranmer]  looked  after  them  with  great  tender- 
ness, and,  kneeling  down,  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would 
strengthen  their  faith  and  patience  in  that  their  last  but 
painful  passage.— B«rne(.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  an. 1555. 

Can  the  fond  mother  from  herself  depart. 
Can  she  forget  the  darling  of  her  heart, 
The  little  darling  whom  she  bore  and  bred, 
Nurs'd  on  her  knees,  and  at  her  bosom  fed  ? 

Churchill.  Gotham,  b.  iii. 
Our  ancestry,  k  gallant,  christian  race. 
Patrons  of  ev'ry  virtue,  ev'ry  grace, 
Confess'd  a  God ;  they  kneel'd  before  they  fought. 
And  prais'd  him  in  the  victories  he  wrought. 

Cowper.  Table  Talk. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  a  thousand  contradictions 
which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked  to  the  world  by  the 
grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  decorum,  should  be 
tlie  first  servant  of  a  Court,  in  which  prayers  are  morality 
and  kneeling  is  religion.— /K;nKs,  Let.  15. 


—  As  if  au  angel  spoke, 
Incll  of  my  departed  ho 


d  aright, 
ng.  Compla 


KNELL,  f.^  A.  S.  Cmjllan, 
Knell,/!.  Vpanam  pulsare,  to 
Knoll,  v.     )  (a  bell.) 


CmjlJan,  pulsare,  cam- 
■     beat  or  strike 


To  beat  or  strike  (a  bell  at  a  funeral. )  Kaoll, 
„.,  in  the  second  quotation  from  Beaumont  and 
rietcher,  consequentially,  to  resound. 

Me  thinkes  I  heare  the  clarke. 

That  knnwles  the  careful  knell. 
And  bids  me  leave  my  woful  warke, 

Ere  nature  me  conipell. 
Vncertaine  Auctors.  The  Aged  Loner  renounceth  Loue. 

The  doleful  bcU  that  still  doth  ring. 

The  woful  knell  of  all  my  ioyes. 
The  wretched  hart  doth  perce  and  wring. 

And  filles  myne  eare  with  deadly  noyes. 

Wyatt.   The  Louer  showing  of  the  continual  paines. 


Let  streaming  floods  their  hastie  courses  stay. 
And  parching  drouth  dry  vp  tlie  crystal!  wells  ; 

Let  th'  earth  be  barren,  and  bring  forth  no  flowres. 
And  the  ayre  be  fil'd  with  noyse  of  dolefiill  knells. 

And  wand'ring  spirits  walke  vntimely  howres. 

Spenser.  Daphnaida. 


Remember  that  your  fame 

Knowls  in  the  ear  o'  th'  world. 

Id.  Two  liable  Kinsmen,  Acti.  sc.  1. 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings. 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire  ; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir. 

Tickell.  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Addison, 
1)S1 


KNIFE.  A.  S.  Cnif;  Ane.  Dut.  Kniifi  Ger. 
Xneif;  Sw.  Knif;  Fr.  Canif,  ganif,  a  pen-kn-^e. 
Canivetle,  ganivctte,  a  little  pen-knife.  Some  derive 
from    the    Gr.  Zi(pos ;     Junius,    from    Kvmeiy,    to 


scrape  ;  Wachter,  from  Kva-ay,  also  to  scrape.  U 
is  more  probable  that  knife  is  from  some  northern 
word,  signifying  to  cut. 

He  drow  ys  knyf,  Si  slow  the  kyng,  that  no  man  yt  y 
seyg.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  104. 

Envenomed  knyfe  he  bare  also  priuely. 

That  non  ther  of  were  ware,  who  so  stod  him  by. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  228. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel. 

Chaucer.  The  Proloyue,  v.  309. 
And  then  he  cried,  and  thus  he  saide  : 
Lo  see  the  knife  all  bloody  here, 
What  nedeth  more  in  this  matere 
To  aske.  Gotrer.  Can.  A.  b.  ii. 

His  cruell  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done, 

Her  wicked  dayes  with  wretched  knife  did  end, 
Jn  death  avowing  th'  innocence  other  sonne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
For  this  she  oft  him  counsel'd  to  forbeare 
The  bloudy  battell,  and  to  stirre  vp  strife. 
But  after  all  his  warre,  to  rest  his  weary  knife. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  3 
The  twenty  lines  of  the  Lord  Wentworth's  proviso  wera 
not  put  out ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  a  knife,  and  cut 
them  out  of  tlie  parchment,  and  said,  Now  I  do  truly  the 
office  of  a  Chancellor ;  the  word  being  ignprantly  derived 
by  some  from  cancelling. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation,  an.  1554. 

He  from  the  stack  carves  out  th'  accustom'd  load. 
Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft, 
His  broad,  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass. 

Cowper.  Task,  b.  y, 

KNIGHT,  «.  ^  h.B.Cniiht,cniht.hade;T)nt. 
Knight,  ti.  and  Ger.  JSTnec/if;  Sw.  JfnecA;. 

Kni'giithood.  I  Somner  says,  "  Cniht,  a  boy, 
Kntght-less.  I  a  little  boy  or  child,  a  young 
Kni'ghtly.  I  youth  or  stripling,  also  a  ser- 

Kni'ghtliness  ;  vant,  a  household  servant,  a 
servitor,  a  man-servant.  Indeed,  the  word  pro- 
perly interpreted,  besides  that  of  a  boy  or  youth, 
signifies  no  more  than  a  servant ;  witnesse  that 
use  of  it  yet  remaining  in  our  knights  cflhe  shire  ,- 
which  although  no  knights  by  dignify  or  place,  as 
indeed  few  of  them  either  are  or  need  to  be  ;  yet 
are  so  called:  but  why?  under  favour,  in  regard 
of  that  service  which  is  required  and  performed  of 
them  in  parliament  for  their  several  counties, 
whose  servant  for  the  time  they  are.  AVe  now, 
casting  off  the  old  signification  of  the  word,  ordi- 
narily understand  by  it  egues  auratus,  or  as  we 
vulgarly  term  it,  miles.  But  in  that  sense  I  never 
find  it  used  by  the  English- Saxons  :  after  whose 
supplanting  by  the  Normans,  it  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  their  Iheg-cn,  or  thane."  In  A.  S.  we  find 
cniht-cild,  a  boy,  which  discountenances  the  idea 
of  Somner,  that  boy  was  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word.  In  Matt.  x.  24,  25,  leorning-cniht,  (a 
learning  knight,)  is,  a  disciple,  discipulus.  And 
Spelman  asserts  the  more  common  usage  of  the 
word  to  be  viinister.  Verstcgan  also  observes, 
"  This  title  of  right  worshipfull  dignity  was  here- 
tofore by  our  ancestors  written  cniht,  and  both  in 
the  high  and  low  Germany  by  the  name  of  knight, 
(which  a  little  they  vary  in  the  orthography,)  is 
understood  a  servant .-  and  I  finde  that  leorning- 
cniht  was  in  our  ancient  language  a  disciple,  and 
in  the  Netherlands  a  lear-kneghl  is  the  sam.e  that 
an  apprentice  is  in  French,  that  is  to  say,  a  learner. 
It  may  secme  strange  (he  adds)  how  our  name  of 
knight,  being  with  us  of  such  esteeme  of  worship, 
should  in  (he  etyraobgy  thereof  appeare  no  more 
than  it  doth.  To  resolve  which  difficulty  I  can 
judge  no  other,  having  no  proofe  or  pregnant 
reason  otherwise  to  cnduce  me,  but  that  the  name 
of  knight  must  have  begun  to  be  a  name  of  honour 
among  our  ancestors,  in  such  as  were  adrnitled  for 
their  merits  to  be  knights  to  the  king,  that  is,  to  be 
his  owne  servants,  or  in  .some  sort  his  oflicers  or 
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reta>  ncrs,  and  to  ride  with  him,"  (  On  Decayed 
Intrilujence,  c.\0.)  See  Wocrtfer.  Tooke  derives 
it  from  Cmitt,  the  past  part,  of  cni/tt-a>i,  to  knit, 
nectere,  aUigurc,  attacker,  and  thus  signifying  un 
at/aclie. 

One  attached,  connected  with,  bound  to. 

"  Alas !"  heo  seyde,  "  ys  ray  fader  y  brogt  in  such  deolful 

Mid  how  raony  knijgtes  ys  he  come  V    The  other  ageyn 

seyde, 
Ma  dame,  bute  mid  o  moil.— iJ.  Gloucester,  p.  35. 
Tille  Uttred  his  kosyn,  a  stiffe  knyghl  in  stoure. 
He  gaf  his  kyngdom,  &  died  in  langoure.— iJ.  Brtinne,  p.6. 

Kit  by  cometh  to  a  laiyght.  to  be  curteys  and  hende 

Trewe  of  his  tonge.  tales  loth  to  huyre 

Bote  thei  be  of  bounte.  of  batailes  and  of  treutlie. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  130. 
Corsede  caytyfs.  kiii/c/Jit-fiode  was  hit  nevere 
To  bete  a  body  y  bounde.  III.  p.  344. 

Thanne  Jcnijf/filis  of  the  justise  token  Jhesiis  in  the  moot 
halle  and  gaderiden  to  liim  al  the  company  of  tcnvghtcs,  and 
liHclothiden  him  and  diden  aboute  him  a  reed  mantel. 

fl'iclif.  Multhew,  c.  27. 

And  sodeinly  ther  v,-as  maad  with  the  aungcl  a  multitude 
of  heveiily  kiinghlhond  herynge  God  and  seiynge ;  Glorye  be 
in  higheste  thingis  to  God,  and  in  erthe  pees  be  to  men  of 
goode  wille.— W.  Lulie,  c.  2. 

A  kiiiglil  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
Tiiat  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  bewail 
To  liden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
TroutUe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  44. 


For  kni'ghll!/ ji-.t\e  and  memoiieU 

Of  fnire  Creseide,  a  girdell  gan  he  take. 

Id.  The  Complaint  of  Creseide. 
And  netheles  yet  or  he  [Alexander]  dyde 
-     He  shope  his  reigne  to  deuide 

To  knightes,  whiche  him  had  serued 

And  after  that  thei  haue  deserued 

Yafe  the  conquestes,  that  he  wanne.— Goii'c)-.  Con.  A.  Prol. 

And  that  is  loue,  whose  nature 

Set  life  and  death  in  a  venture 

Of  hem,  that  kiiigklltode  vndeitalie.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii. 

Of  this  castell  was  castellayne, 

Elda  the  kvnges  chamberlaine, 

A  kiiightlg  man  after  his  lawe.— M.  lb. 

In  this  whyle  the  Kyng  with  his  brother  occupyed  I  watre 
agayjie  the  Swytezers,  or  meji  of  Sweuy.  bare  them  so 
kiiughtig,  tliat  they  subdued  theyr  euemyes. 

i-'ft4(/«»,  vol.  i.  C.113. 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  fomiug  bit : 

As.  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield; 
Full  iolly  kiiigtil  lie  secin'd,  and  I'aire  did  sit, 
As  one  for  kniglillg  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
Cgm.  Bow  your  knees; 
Arise  my  knights  o'  th'  battell,  I  create  you 
Coinit.mions  to  our  person,  and  will  lit  you 
"With  dignities  becomming  your  estates. 

Shakespeare.  Cgmbeline,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 
This  drone  yet  never  brave  attempt  that  dar'd, 
Yet  dares  be  kiiiglitcd,  and  from  tlience  dares  grow 
To  any  title  empire  can  bestow. 

Vruyton.  To  .1/r.  Wm.  Brotvn.  Of  the  ICril  Time. 
And  said,  Arise  thou  cursed  miscreniit. 

That  hast  with  knighllesse  guil.   .in  i  in<  i;  i.ius  Iraine, 
Faire  ^N/j/iZ/irtorf  fouly  shamed,  •'' 

That  good  inij/i/ of  the  red  in  .  mie. 

Spcusc:.    r.:  ':  :   ■  ., -,  b.  i.  c.  C. 

Lest  tlie  nobility  of  others  sliouht  hv  seeiot  sympathy 
suffer  in  his  disgr,acefull  death,  tlie  e;irl  was  lirst  iKirted  from 
the  nirtn.  and  his  honour  severed  fnim  his  person,  by  a 
solemn  degradation,  having  his  kniglttlij  spurs  hewed  off 
from  his  heels ;  which  done,  he  was  hanged,  dr.iwn,  and 
(juarteicd. — Fuller.   It'orlhies.  Cuntbcriand. 
Yet  weend  by  secret  signs  of  manlinesse, 
"Which  close  appear'd  in  that  rude  brutishnesse, 
That  he  wliylome  some  gentle  swaine  liad  beene, 
■     ■  -  \knigh-- 


Traiu'd  vp  in  feates  of  a 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qu 

Now  were  they  leigcmen  to  this  lady  free. 

And  her  knight' s-seruiee  ought,  to  hold  of  her  in  fee. 

Id.  lb.  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

That  day  the  Lord  Protector  knighted  the  king,  being  au- 
thorized so  to  do  by  letters-patent.  So  it  seems.  th.at  the 
laws  of  chivalry  required  that  the  king  should  receive 
knighthood  from  the  hand  of  some  other  knight ;  so  it  was 
judged  too  great  a  presumption  for  his  own  subject  to  give 
it,  without  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal. 

Burnet.  History  of  the  Iteformation,  an.  154". 

And  as  great  a  prince  as  he  [the  devil]  is,  he  never  knirihls 
sny  one,  but  he  expects  more  than  knights-sercice  from  him 
in  icivcu.— South,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  B. 
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Of  all  the  men  lespccted  and  admir'd, 

Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd : 

Wliy  not  of  her  ?  preferr'd  above  the  rest. 

By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  profess'd. 

DryUen.   Theodore  S,-  Honoria. 

"Whatever  effect  the  ridicule   of   knight-errantry  might 

have  had  upon  that  monarchy,  I  believe  that  of  pedantry 

has  had  a  veiy  ill  one  upon  the  commonwealth  of  learning. 

Sir  IV.  Temple.  Of  .Indent  and  Modern  Learning. 

Knights  are  called  in  Latin  cqvites  aurati :  anrati  from 
the  gilt  spurs  tliey  wore;  .ind  f7iii(fj,  because  they  always 
served  on  horseback,  fur  it  is  observable,  that  almost  all 
nations  call  tlicir  knighli  liy  some  appellation  derived  from 
an  horse.— -C/at7,s/owe.  Commentaries,  b.  i.  c.  12. 

We  may  plainly  discover  the  footsteps  of  a  similar  custom 
in  what  Tacitus  relates  of  the  Germans,  who,  in  order  to 
qualify  tlieir  young  men  to  bear  arms,  presented  them  in  a 
full  assembly  with  a  shield  and  lance  ;  which  ceremony,  as 
was  formerly  hinted,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
of  the  fccdal  knighthood.— Id.  lb.  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

This^was  the  very  first  origin  of  civil,  or  rather  military 
government  amongst  the  ancient  people  of  Europe  ;  and  it 
arose  from  the  connexion  that  necessarily  was  created  be- 
tween the  person  who  gave  the  arms,  or  knighted  the  young 
man,  and  liim  that  received  them  ;  which  implied,  that  they 
were  to  be  occupied  in  his  service  who  originally  gave  them. 
Burke.  Abridgement  nf  English  History. 


KNIT,  V. 
Knit,  n. 
Km'ttf.r. 
Km'tting,  n. 
Km'ttle. 
Knot,  v. 
Knot,  n. 
Kno'ti.ess. 
Kno'ttv. 
Kno'ttiness. 


A.  S.  Cmjttan,  cmtta  ;  Dut. 
Knoopen,  knoop ;  Ger.  Knxitten, 
knot ;  S\\.  Knyia,  hint.  And 
hence  (Tooke)  theLat.Aorf-H.s. 
To  tie,  or  fasten,  by  an  in- 
volution of  the  material ;  by 
infolding  or  inwrapping  it  ; 
generally — to  connect  or  unite, 
to  draw  together,  to  contract. 
A  knot  (met. )  of  persons  ;  a 
number  of  persons  connected,  united,  collected,  or 
gathered  together.  Any  thing  complicate,  intri- 
cate, or  entangled. 

A  knot  in  wood,  in  which  the  fibres  arc  tightly 
complicated,  and  thence  rendered  hard. 

Knot, — in  Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  Nccnd,  Fr. — 
for  the  chief  point  or  head  of  the  matter,  (Tyr- 
whitt.) 
Knotlcss, — without  diiiiculty  or  hinderancc. 
Botes  he  toke  &  bargi 

And  knylte  it  on  a  color,  for  oure 


What  is  holy  churche  frend  quoth  iche.  Charite  he  seyde, 
Lyf  and  love  and  leaute.  in  o  by  ley ve  a  lawe 
And  love  a  knolte  of  leaute.  and  of  leel  by  ley  ve. 

Id.   p.  21)2. 
This  Pala 

Ne  shal  I  never  ben  an  untrewe  wif, 
In  word  ne  werk,  as  fer  as  I  have  wit, 
I  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  I  am  knit, 
hi.  The  Frankeleii 


The  knolte.  whv  that  every  talc  is  tolde. 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  herkened  after  yore, 
I'he  savour  passeth  ever  leiiger  the  more, 
I'or  fulsumnesse  of  the  prolixitee. 

Id.  The  Squiere:  Tale,  v.  10,715. 
For  both  Ttoilus  and  Troy  town 
Shal  knotlesse  tliroughout  her  hart  slide, 
For  she  woi  take  a  purpose  for  to  abide. 

Id.  Troilus,  b.  v. 
First  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best, 
Witli  knolly  knarry  barrein  trees  old. 
Of  stubbes  sliarpe  and  hidous  to  behold. 

Id.  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1980. 
And  as  it  felle  hym  for  to  tarie 
That  iike  tyme  nighe  tlie  pitte. 
And  hath  the  trusse  fast  knitte. 
He  herde  a  voice.  Gourr.  Con.  A.  b.  v. 

And  after  diners  of  such  these  be  these,  he  cocludeth  & 
'cni/ttclh  vp  the  matter  with  his  accustomed  velieinece  fet 
Hit  of  Luther's  volumes.— -Sir  T.  More.  H'orkes,  p.  305. 


Her  qnyuer  hung  behind  her  back,  her  tresso 

Knotted  in  gold,  her  purple  vesture  eke 

Cutned  with  gold.  Surrey.  I'irgite.  JEneis,  b.  iv. 

In  hir  right  hand,  (which  to  and  fro  did  shake) 

She  bare  a  skcurge,  with  many  a  knoltie  string. 

Gascoigne.  The  Contptaynt  of  Pliilomcne* 
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For,  since  the  red-crosse  knigh;  he  erst  did  weet, 
To  been  with  Guyon  knit  in  one  consent, 
The  ill  which  earst  to  him,  he  now  to  Guyon  meant. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

Let  their  heads  bee  slickely  conib'd,  their  blue  coals 
brush'd,  and  their  garters  of  an  inriifl'erent  knit. 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

The  elephant  knowing  well  enough  he  is  not  able  to  with- 
stand his  windings  and  knittings  about  him,  seeketh  to  come 
close  to  some  trees  or  hard  rockes,  and  so  for  to  crush,  and 
squise  the  dragon  between  him  and  them. 

Holland.  Ptinie,b.  \m.  c.  \0. 

About  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  S.  began  the  making  of 
Spanish  feltes  in  England,  by  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen, 
before  which  time  &  long  since  the  English  vsed  to  ride  and 
goe  winter  and  summer  in  knit-copps,  cloth  hoods,  and  tlie 
beste  sorle  in  silke  thtoind  hattes. 

Stow.   King  James,  an.  1G05. 

Com.  Doe,  doe  and  mind 

The  parsons  pint  t'  ingage  him— the  busines; 
A  knitting  cup  there  must  be. 

B.  Jonson.  The  Magnetick  Lady,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

There  hath  been  an  invention  devised  of  late,  to  cast  the 
powder  of  vitrioll  into  the  mouths  of  beares  and  lions  when 
they  are  to  be  baited  :  for  so  great  a  knitter  and  binder  it  is, 
tluat  it  will  draw  their  chawes  together  in  manner  of  a 
muzzle,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  bite. 

Holland.  Plinic,  b.  xxxiv.  c.  12. 

Now,  for  the  knitting  of  the  sentences  which  they  call  the 
joints  and  members  thereof,  and  for  all  the  comnasse  of  the 
speech,  it  is  sound  without  roughnesse  and  learned  without 
hardnesse.— S/K.'««ef.  E.  K.  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 

But  there  where  I  haue  garner'd  vp  ray  heart, 

Where  either  I  must  Hue,  or  beare  no  life. 

The  fountaine  from  the  which  my  current  runnes, 

Or  els  dries  vp  :  to  be  discarded  thence, 

Or  keepe  it  as  a  cisterne,  for  foiile  toades 

To  knot  and  gender  m.— Shakes.  Othello,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

And  as  shee  lay  vpon  the  dirty  ground. 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  ouerspread, 
j/o/i'^and  many  boughts  vpwound. 


Pointed  with  inbrtal  i 


Spen 


r.  Faerie  Queene,  b. 


Yet  surely,  it  were  very  fit  for  our  own  security,  and  our 
confident  and  comfortable  entrance  into  that  estate  which 
we  shall  never  put  oft",  to  observe  carefully  this  previous 
betrothing  of  ourselves  ere  we  knit  the  knot  that  can  never 
be  loosed.— B^j.  Halt.  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4.  c.  6. 

When  time  shall  turn  tlwse  amber  locks  to  gray, 
IMy  verse  again  shall  gild  and  make  tliem  gay, 
And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew. 
And  to  thy  autumn  give  a  summer's  hue. 

Drayton.   The  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

Which  when  in  vaine  he  tride  with  struggeling, 
Infiam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  bhade  he  heft. 

And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  sting 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  in  suntier  cleft. 

There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel  bone 
The  furious  chief  disciiarg'd  tlie  craggy  stone  ; 
The  IjQw-string  burst  beneath  the  ponderous  blow. 
And  his  numb'd  hand  dismiss'd  the  useless  bow. 

Pope.  Homer.  Iliad,  \3.\iiu 

And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung 
Wide-patch'd,  and  knoUed  to  a  twisted  thong. 

Id.  lb.  Odyssey,  b.  xiii. 
Until  the  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law  like  nets; 
In  which  when  once  tliey  are  imbrangled. 
Tlie  more  they  stir  the  more  they're  tangled. 

Iludibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  3. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk. 

Drydcn.  Palamon  §•  Arcitc, 

Here  silver  firs  with  knotless  trunks  ascend. 
Tl.ere  scarlet  oaks  beneath  their  .aeorns  bend. 

Congreve.  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  X. 

The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood. 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 

Pope.  Id.  Ib.h.sm. 
Who  tries  Messala's  eloquence  in  vain. 
Nor  can  a  knotty  point  of  law  explain 
Like  Icarn'd  Cascellius,  yet  may  justly  claim, 
For  pleading  or  .advice,  some  right  to  fame. 

Francis.  Horace.  Art  of  Poetry. 

By  his  [Hercules]  oaken  club  is  signified  reason  ruling 
the  appetite  ;  the  knottinrss  thereof,  the  difficulty  they  have 
tiiat  seek  after  virtue.— Pe«c/ia)n.  On  Drawing. 

Heav'ii  speed  the  canvass  g.allantly  unfurl'd 

To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world. 

To  give  the  Pole  the  produce  of  the  sun. 

And  knit  th'  unsocial  climates  into  one.— Coit'jicr.  Cliaritv. 
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This  is  a  kind  of  comb  made  of  sticks  of  liard  wood,  from 
seven  to  nine  or  ten  inches  loiift.  and  about  the  thickness  of 
kniHing-ncedles.—Cook.  Second  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  8. 

Yes,  sagest  Venilam, 

'Twas  tiiine  to  banish  from  the  royal  groves 

Each  childish  vanity  of  crisped  knot 

And  sculptured  foliage.— Majon.  The  English  Garden,  h.  i. 

Ask  him  if  your  knotted  scourges, 

Matches,  blood-extorting  screw 
And  the  means,  that  duty  urges 

Agents  of  his  will  to  use  l—Cowper.  Negro's  Complaint. 


■she 


Audi 


KNI'TCHES.  ■)      Any  thing  knit,  connected, 
Kni'tohets.      )  bound  or  tied  together.     See 


In  tyme  of  rj-pe  corn  I  schal  sey  to  the  repers,  first  gadere 
ye  togidre  the  taris  &  bynde  hem  togidre  in  knycches  to  be 
brent.  — ;rio((/.  Matt.  c.  13. 


lie 

Cato  not  content  to  have  defended  the  graft  witli  clay  or 
past  aforesaid,  yea  and  to  preserve  it  with  turfe  and  mosse 
against  the  injurie  of  rain  and  cold,  bound  it  about  also  with 
little  knitches  of  soft  osier  twigs  slived  in  twaine. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  xvii.  c.  14. 

But  taking  it  to  the  lieart,  that  he  was  not  immediately 

admitted  to  the  presence  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  but  debarred 

the  use  of  his  knitches  of  rods  to  bee  borne  afore  him,  hee 

crossed  the  seas  into  Achaia,  and  went  to  M.  Antonius. 

Id.  Suetonius,  p.  90. 
When  the  said  stems  are  slit  and  cloven,  they  must  be 
laid  abroad  to  dry  in  the  sun  :  when  they  be  dried,  they 
ought  to  be  made  up  into  knltchets  or  handfuls. 

Id.  Plinie,  b.  XX.  c.  17. 

KNOB.  ^  Are  the  same  words  differently 
Knap,  or  I  writtfin  and  applied.  A.  S.  Cncep  ,- 
Knop.  [Vut.  Knoop, /iiioble :   Ger.  Knnpf; 

Kno'bbed.   I  Sw.  Kyiap,  the  top,  the  summit. 
Kno'pped.    I       The  top  ;  any  rise  or  eminence, 
Kno'bry.    J  projection,  or  protuberance  ;  the 
top  of  a  hill ;  the  bud  of  a  flower  ;  the  button  of 
a  garment ;  the  head  of  a  stick,  of  a  sore,  t^c. 
Ther  n'as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 

Chaucer.   The  Prologue,  v.  C36. 
And  knoppes  fine  of  gold  arailed.— /d.  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Of  roses  there  were  great  wone 

So  faire  were  neuer  in  Rome 

Of  knoppes  close.  /(/.  lb. 

And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges 

That  frouncen  like  a  quale  pipe 

Or  boots  riueling  as  a  gipe.  Id.  -lb. 

They  sodenly  (for  in  the  woods  the  plage  yet  lurkyng  sat) 

Assemblyng  flocke  themselues,  one  brought  in  hand  a 

burned  bat, 
Another  caught  a  clubbe,  with  heauy  knobbes,  and  what 

they  founde.  Fhaer.  Virgin.  JEneis,  b.  vii. 
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The  more  effecttially  they  will  worke,  in  case  there  be  salt 
mingled  with  their  ashes,  and  togither  with  knopped  mar- 
joram or  savorie  and  oile,  be  incorporat  into  a  liniment. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxii.  c.  10. 

His  knobby  head, 


Nor  rather  thank  your  gentler  fate, 

That  for  a  bruis'd  or  broken  pate 

Has  freed  you  from  those  knobs  that  grow 

Much  harder  on  the  marry'd  brow. — Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  1. 

This  [a  throwing  stick]  is  a  plain  smooth  piece  of  hard 
reddish  wood,  very  highly  polished,  about  two  inches  broad, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  three  feet  long,  with  a  small  knob, 
or  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  cross-piece  about  three  or  four 
inches  long  at  the  other.— Coo/:.  First  Voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  B. 

When  no  more 

Round  knobby  spots  deform,  but  the  disease 
Seems  at  a  pause  :  then  let  the  learned  leach 
Give,  in  due  dose,  live  silver  from  the  mine; 
Till  copious  spitting  the  whole  taint  exhaust. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  b.  iv. 


Not  stitche,  or  coughe,  or  knobbing  gowt 
that  makes  the  patiente  slaw. 

Drant.  Hor 


b.  i.  Sat.  9. 

Tliat  there  be  a  knope  vnder  euery  ii.  brauches  of  ye  syxe 
yi  i«ocede  out  of  ye  candlestycke. 

Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  c.  25. 
As  touching  the  royall  pallaces  for  the  kings  and  captainea 
that  shall  bee  built,  they  are  all  most  stately,  great  of  receit, 
in  shew  magnificent,  seated  by  themselves  apart,  and  like 
citadels  raised  upon  some  high  knap  or  tuft  of  a  mountaine. 
Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xi.  c.  10. 
Harke,  on  knap  of  yonder  hill 
Sonie  sweet  shepheard  tunes  his  quill, 
And  the  maidens  in  a  round 
Sit  (to  heare  him)  on  the  ground. 

Browne.   Tlic  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Ed.  1. 

Whose  doore,  her  faire 

And  halfe  transparent  hand,  receiu'd  the  key 
Bright,  brazen,  bitted  passing  curiously. 
And  at  it  hung  a  knob  of  iuory. 

Chapman.  Homer,  Odyssey,  b.  xxi. 
And  by  and  by,  another  shape  appeeres 
Of  greedie  Care,  still  brushing  vp  the  briers, 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deepe  dented  in, 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard,  ytanned  skin. 

Mirrour  /or  Magistrates,  p.  262. 
The  same  juice  incorporat  with  the  cerot  of  roses,  healeth 


KNOCK,  V.  ^  A.  S 
Knock,  71.  I  en;  Sw 
Kn'o'cker.  f  to  beat 
Kno'cking,>7.  J  To  b 
blow  ;  to  hit,  to  smite. 


Cnuc-ian;   Gar.Knock- 
Knacka,  pulsare,  ferire, 
or  strike, 
beat  or  strike,  to  give  a 


For  ech  that  axith,  takith,  and  he  that  sekith,  fyndith : 
and  it  schal  be  openid  to  him  that  knockilh. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  7. 


Go  up  (quod  he  unto  his  knave)  anoi 
C'lepe  at  his  dore,  or  knocke  with  a  s 
Loke  how  it  is,  and  tell  me  boldely. 


The  Milleres  Tale. 


But  now  ye  gates  shut  vp)  in  vayne  do  ye  folyshe  virgins 
aske  oyle)  bringing  forth  their  laumpes  with  knockinge. 

Joye.  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  5. 
One  knocked  at  the  dore,  and  in  would  fare ; 
He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst,  and  sware, 

That  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  call : 
For  on  his  back  a  heauy  load  he  bare 

Of  nightly  stelths.        Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,b.  i.  c.  3. 
Hector  shall  haue  3  great  catch,  if  he  knocke  out  either  of 
your  braines,  he  were  as  good  cracke  a  fustie  nut  with  no 
kerneU.— Shakespeare.  Ttoyl.  S;  Cress.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Whereupon  presently  hee  giveth  a  signe  either  by  a  loud 
crie  or  some  great  knocke  that  the  pioneers  underneath  may 
have  warning  thereby  to  get  them  speedily  out  of  the  mines, 
and  runneth  himselfe  apace  downe  from  the  hill  as  fast  as 
his  legs  will  give  him  Jeave.— Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxxiii.  c.  4. 


With  this   farewel   I   leave  ray  refuter,   either  to  th( 
icting  of  his  unbloudy  executions  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  the 
ilotting  of  the  bloudie  executions  of  the  deputies  of  God,  01 
as  it  were  his  best)  to  the  knocking  of  his  beads. 
Bp.  Hall.  The  Honour  of  the  Marled  Clergie,  b.  iii.  Concl 


Thu 


Euq, 


on  he  went ;  still  anxious  more  and  mi 
1  all  he  met,  and  knock'd  at  every  door; 
his  chief  request 


the  clifts  and  swell! 


earn  from  women  what  they  lov'd  the  best. 

Dryden.  The  Wife  of  BalKs  Tale. 
The  common  Soul,  of  Heav'ns  more  frugal  make. 
Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake  ; 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock. 
And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  a  clock. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  b.  iv. 
The  thundering  knocker  wakes  the  street  no  more, 
No  chairs,  no  coaches,  crowd  her  silent  door. 

Gay.  The  Toilet. 
For  he  was  of  that  noble  trade. 
That  demi  gods  and  heroes  made, 
Slaughter  and  knocking  on  the  head. 
The  trade  to  which  they  all  were  hiei.—Hudibras,  pt.i.c.2. 
From  place  to  place  with  speed  we  fly, 
And  rat-ta-ta-tat  the  knockers  cry, 
"  Pray  is  your  ladv,  sir,  within  ?" 
If  not,  go  on ;  if  yes,  we  enter  in.— Dodsley.  The  Footman. 

KNOLL,  or)        A.  S.    Cnolle ;     Tint.  KnoUe ; 

Knowl.  f  Ger.  KnoU  ,■   Sw.  Knula,  a  head 

or  top.      Ray  calls  it — 

A  little  round  hill ;  the  top  or  cop  of  a  hill  or 
mountain. 

It  stands  un  a  knowle.  which  tho  insensibly  rising,  gives 
it  a  prospect  over  the  keepe  of  Windsor,  about  three  miles 
N.  E.  of  it— Erelyn.  Memoirs,  Oct.  23,  1686. 
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That  ground  of  your  moulding  is  certainly  fine. 

But  the  swell  of  that  knoll  and  those  openings  are  mine. 

Whitehead.  On  the  late  Improvements  at  Nuneham, 

Draw  we  round  yon  knowl, 

Aleander  cry'd,  in  stately  Norman  mode, 

A  wall  embattled.— j1/aso«.  The  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 


KNOW,  V. 

KNO'w.-iBLE,  adj. 
Kno'wable,  n. 
Kn'o'wer. 
Kno'wing,  n. 
Kno'wingly. 
k.no'wledge,  v. 
Kn-o'wledge,  n. 


Know,  from  A.  S.  Cnaw-an, 
ge-cnaivan,  cennan ;  Goth. 
Kunnan  ,■  Ger.  and  Dut. 
Kennen;  Sw.  Kcenna,  scire, 
noscere. 

Knowledge,  cnaw-an,  and 

lecgan,    to    lay,    to    put   or 

place.    See  Acknowledge. 

(Met.)  to  see,  to  feel,  to  be  sensible  of,  to  perceive, 

to  conceive,  to  understand,  to  be  well  informed  of, 

or  instructed  in,  learned  or  well  taught,  to  be  well 

assured  of.      See  the  quotation  from  Locke. 

Knou-iiig. — possessing  or  having  knowledge,  sci- 
ence, skill",  intelligence;  skili'ul,  intelligent. 

To  knowledge,  now  written  to  acknowledge,  (qv.) 
to  own,  to  confess,  to  admit,  that  we  know ;  gene- 
rally, to  own,  confess,  or  admit. 

Ech  thogte  he  was  Gode  next,  that  mygte  abbe  ys  grace, 
Of  so  gret  poer  ther  byuore  me  ne  kneu  non  in  non  place. 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  315. 
The  body  son  thei  fonde,  the  hade  was  in  double. 
Up  and  doune  in  the  felde  thei  souht  it  aboute, 
To  hatkiwwing  therof.  alle  thei  were  in  were,  [ware] 
Till  the  hede  him  self  said  here,  here,  here. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  22. 
What  ert  thou  quath  ich.  that  my  name  knowest. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  169. 
He  dude  eqnyte  to  alle.  evene  forth  hus  knowynge. 

IJ.  p.  SS2. 
For  dedes  that  we  han  don  ille.  dampned  sholde  we  be 

YflT  we  kneweleched  and  cryde.  Crist  th'  of  mercv. 

id.  p.  lis. 

Every  tree  that  makith  not  good  fruyt,  schall  be  kitt  doun, 
and  schal  be  cast  in  to  the  fire.  Therfore  of  her  Iruytes  ye 
schul  knowe  hem.— Wiclif.  Matthew,  c.  7. 

Euery  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruite,  shal  be 
hewen  downe,  and  cast  into  the  fyre.  Wherefore  by  their 
fruites  ye  shall  knowe  them.— Bible,  1551.  lb. 

For  it  bihoueth  eresies  to  be,  that  thei  that  ben  preued 
ben  openli  knowen  in  ghou.— »'ic///.  1  Cory  nth.  c.  11. 

Thei  ben  taught  in  charite  into  alle  the  richessis  of  the 
plentee  of  undirstondyng  into  the  knowyng  of  mysterie  of 
God  the  fadir  of  Jesus  Crist.— /d.  Colocencis,  c.  2. 

So  ech  that  denyeth  the  sone  hath  not  the  fadir,  but  he 
that  knowlechith  the  sone  hath  the  fadir  also. 

Id.  1  Jon,  c.  9. 

Whosoever  denyeth  the  Sonne  the  same  hath  not  the  fa- 
ther :  he  that  knowlegeth  the  Sonne,  nath  the  father  also. 

Bible,  1539.  lb. 

This  is  the  word  of  bileue  which  we  predien,  that  if  thou 
knonlechist  in  thi  mouth  the  Lord  lesu  Crist  and  bileuest 
in  thin  herte,  that  God  reiside  him  fro  deeth,  thou  schalt 
be  siut.— Wiclif.  Romaynes,  c.  10. 

This  worde  is  the  worde  of  fayth  which  we  preache,  for  yf 
thou  shalte  knowledge  with  thy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lorde,  and  shalte  beleue  wi  thine  hert  that  God  raysed  him 
up  fro  death,  thou  shalt  be  s^fe.—Bible,  1551.  lb. 

But  Chaucer  (thou  he  can  but  lewedly 

On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 

Hath  sayd  hem.  in  swiclie  English  as  he  can. 

Of  old  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  v.  4471. 

She  knew  her  well  &  som  had  no  knowledge 

Of  her.  Id.  The  Testament  of  Creseide. 

For  euery  climat  hath  his  dele 
After  the  touryning  of  the  whele, 
Which  blinde  fortune  ouerthroweth, 
Wherof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth. 


God  and  the  world 


The  wordes  be  these  in  Latyne,  Xosce  te  ipsum^ 
in  Englyshe,  Knowe  thy  self. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governorr, 


Id.  lb. 


.3. 


Knowlege  also,  as  a  perfect  instructrice 
a  more  briefe  sei.'tence  than  yet  hath  benne  spoken,  de- 
clareth,  by  what  meane  the  sayd  preceptes  of  reason  and 
societie  maye  be  well  vnderstande,  and  thereby  justice 
finally  executed.— M.  lb. 

For  that  nowne  knowledging,  and  that  verbe  knowledge, 
hath  in  our  tongue  theyr  proper  place,  where  the  fatilt  is  by 
some  other  laid  vntn  a  inan's  charge,  and  wheie  the  Latyne 
woorde  agniisco,  or  aguitin,  may  stand  in  the  place  if  they 
talked  in  latine.— 5ir  T.  More.   Workes,  p.  i37. 
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Himselfe  aid  in  diuers  thinges  confesse  his  ouersighte, 
and  clerely  knowtedgcd  th^t  he  hadde  mysse  taken,  and 
v/ronfre  vnderstanden  the  iilaces. 

Sir  T.  More.  Workes,  p.  343. 

Kimwye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fill'd  with  scorn, 

For  you,  there  siltini?  wliere  ye  durst  not  scare  ; 

Kot  to  knnw  mee  argues  yourselves  unknown, 

The  lowest  of  your  thtoiig,  or  it' ye  know. 

Why  ask  ye  .'  Millon.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  opinionative  resolver,  thinks  all  these 
easie  knowahtes,  and  the  theories  here  accounted  mysteries, 
are  to  him  revelations. 

Glanvill.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  Pref. 

If  it  be  at  all  the  work  of  man,  it  must  be  of  such  a  one 
.  1. 

Old  Man.  Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well. 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  haue  scene 
Hnures  dreadlull,  and  things  strange:  but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trilled  former  knowings. 

Shnkcspeare.  Macielh,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
He  enjoined  him,  hy  oath  upon  the  Holy  Gospels,  that  he 
should  not  for  the  future  keep  any  of  the  said  books,  or  any 
iither  containing  heresy  in  it,  nor  knowingly  read,  sell, 
pawn,  or  any  other  way  dispose  of  such  books ;  nor  know- 
inglii  converse,  or  hold  familiarity  with  any  person  suspected 
of  heresy,  nor  favour  them. 

Stnjpc.  Memorials.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  1527. 

Bel.  How  you  speake. 
Did  you  but  know  the  citties  vseries, 
And  felt  them  iHo!cj»j(v. 

Shakespeare.  Ci/mbcline,  Act  ui.  sc.  .'. 

But  God  that  rais'd  thee  up  to  act  this  part, 
Hath  giv'u  thee  all  those  po«'rs  of  worthniess. 

Fit  fur  so  great  a  work  :  and  fram'd  thy  lleart 
DisceniiWe  of  all  appearancies  ; 

Taught  thee  to  know  the  world,  and  this  great  art 
Of  ord'ring  man  :  knowledge  of  knowledges .' 

Daniel.  A  Panegyric  to  the  Kirig's  Majesty. 
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I       §  i.  Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement 

I  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.     In  this  alone  it  con-  ; 

'  sists.     Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge;  and  i 

I  where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  fancie,  guess,  or 
believe,  yet  we  always  come  short  of  knowledge.     For  when 
we  know  that  white  is  not  black,  what  do  we  else  but  per- 
ceive that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  i 
Locke.  Hum.  Underst.  b.  iv.  c.  I.  s.  2. 

And  as  to  the  being  or  not  being  of  particular  essences,  as  1 
that  God  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  willed  that  there  should 
be  no  such  tiling  as  a  triangle  or  circle,  and  therefore  nothing 
demonstrable  .ir  knowable  of  either  of  them  ;  which  is  like- 
wisr  ,1  ii.'l  ii\  (  ,ti  I, sius,  and  those  that  m.ake  the  essences 
ofi'     :      ..:  I  iijjon  an  arbitrary  will  in  God;   this  is 

all...  :!iia  say,  that  God  would  have  willed,  if 

hf  h    1  |ii  -.i-r...  II  ..t  neither  his  own  power  nor  knowledge 
should  be  niimne.—C udworth.  Morality,  b.  i.  c.  3. 

And  yet  the  great  knower  of  hearts  ascribes  men's  reso- 
Iuti»n  to  sin  to  such  reasonings  as  these. 

South, 


Ser.  4. 


I  make  a  distinction  between  these  two,  taking  knowledge 
to  be  properly  meant  of  things  that  are  generally  agreed  to 
be  true  by  consent  of  those  that  first  found  them  out,  or  ■ 
have  been  since  instructed  in  them  ;  but  learning  is  the  ! 
knowledge  of  the  difterent  and  contested  opinions  of  men  in 
former  ages,  and  about  which  they  have  perhaps  never 
agreed  in  any ;  and  this  makes  so  much  of  one,  and  so  little  j 
of  the  other,  in  the  world.  I 

Sir  W.  Temple.  Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning.  I 

But  Clark  and  Baxter  went  deeper.     They  drew  their 
conrliisinn.  not  nri  the  presumption  that  they  knew  all  the 


belief  of  it,  when  he  knowingly  and  willingly  exerts  it,  With 
intention  to  produce  some  effect. 

Reid.  On  the  Active  Powers,  Ess.  4.  c.  6 

As  to  knowledge,  I  do  not  think  that  it  can,  witl'.  propriety, 
be  contrasted  with  judgment ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  it  is 
at  all  agreeable,  either  to  common  use  or  to  philosophical 
accuracy,  to  speak  ot  knowledge  as  a  faculty. 

Stewart.  Of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  Prelim.  Obs. 

KNU'CKLE.  )  X)\xt.  Kneukel ;  Ger.  Knochel; 
K.Nu'cKLED.  )  &VI.  Knoga.  Knuckle,  (Tooke,) 
in  A.  S.  Cnucl  (perhaps  formerly  hmiyel),  I  suppose 
to  be  the  dim.  of  hnug,  which  ni.ty  hkewise  have 
been  the  regular  past  tense  of  hnig-an,  to  bow,  to 
bend.  (See  Knee.)  Slvinner  derives  from /woe/', 
the  projecting  joints  of  the  hand  with  which  we 
knock.  It  seems  to  countenance  Tooke's  etymo- 
logy that  the  word  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
/.■7(ee-joint  of  a  calf.     A  knuckle  of  veal.     See  the 

I  second  quotation  from  Bacon. 

I       Gently  joynted, 

[       Grcsed  and  annointed 

I       Up  to  the  knockles.  Skelton.  Elynour  Humming. 


Then,  not  with  knuckle,  hit  with  foot. 

Davenant.  The  Long  Vacation  in  London. 
The  swellings  or  blind  piles  appearing  like  bigsor/rnwc^^^s 
lithin  the  fundement,  are  cured  with  five-leafe  grasse. 

Holland.  Plinie,  b.  xxvi.  c.  S. 


I      Though  a  man  may  he  unconscious  of  his  power  when  he 
does  not  exert  it,  he  must  have  both  the  conception  and  the 


Scotch  skinck  (which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nourishment) 
is  made  with  the  knees  of  beef,  but  long  boiled  ;  jelly  also, 
which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefly  made  of  knuckles 
of  veal.— /d.  lb.  §45. 
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